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B.  T»  EUBV  Tbohson.  A.M.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.  # 

Inventor  of  blectric  Welding.    Electrician  to  the  Thomson-Houston  and  General  | 
Electric  Companies.    Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics,  Central  High  School,  J  VteUlBK:  flk^j^ 
Philadelphia.  1870-1880.    Pnsidoot  of  the  lotnrMtional  Elnctro-tacfaiiKai  Com-  |     ^^ 
mission,  1906.  I 

F.  A.  0.  Framelyn  Aroem  Craluw.  f  -.    ^  -, , 

Formerly  Director  of  Woo(l«andi«,  GlouoiMor  Coooty  CoiiwfL  A^'tbor  of  CMUc  4  Wood-Ov^ 

Tf^oodcomnf.  ^ 

F.  C.  0.  FiSOERICX  CORNWALUS  CONTBEAtZ.  M.A..  D.TR.  f 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  J  vow 
Editor  of  Tha  Andont  Armoma»  TtxU  •/ AriMstft.   Author  of  JT/lA,  Mapa  o»d\  *'^* 

F.  0.  II.  B.       Frederick  George  Meesoh  Becx,  M.A.  SwaaMx^ 

Fellow  Bad  Lecturer  of  Clare  CoOege,  CambridftSb  \  •'«wm» 

F.  J.  JL  FiANOs  John  HAVERnEiD.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  f 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Fetlow  of  Brase- 
nose  College.    Formerly  Censor,  Student.  Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Chitot  Church.  {  WllBllg  WMI 
Ford's  Lecturer,  15^)6-1907.    Fdlow  of  the  British  Aeadeny*   Aothor  oC  Mono- 1 
graphs  on  Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain:  Ac  \ 

F.Bl.  FbaM  Kbiper.  A.M..  B.L.,  M.E.    .  _  ....         fvotlH 

Manofer  of  tb^  United  Sutes  Voting  Machiflo  Conpoay.   Fufty  Anbtaofi  '*"^ 
F.wminsr,  Uniiod  Stotn  PiMoot  Offico.  I 


/ 


Q.VL 
G.  P.  D. 


G.  W*  R* 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

(JGAKD. 

See  the  biographical  anide:  Luca«d,  Sir  F.  j.  .D. 

I  Mai] 

ory.  ^ 

Wortd^i  Policy i  Tkg  Lnpag  CompatiHi  Tki  Jna  Campaipt. 


.. I1.L.  Lady  LuGAKD.  f«iiia. 

P.  R.  ■•  Colonel  Freoekic  Natusch  Maude,  C.B.  f 

Lecturerin,  Military  History.  Manch^er  ITnivcreity.    Author  o(  War  ami  lie  i  Wfllfll 

{Vidtorti  fiyb; 

P.  T.  M.  Sir  Frank  Thomas  Marzuls,  K.C.B.  / 

Formerly  AccounUnt'General  of  the  Army.    Editor  of  the  "Gnat  Writtn"  Strict.  \ 

P.  We.  Frederick  VVedmore.  /  wuMlir. 

See  the  biographical  article.  Wbdhors.  Frsderick.  \ 

P.  W.lR.*         Frederick  William  Rtn>LER,I.S.O.,f.G.S.  fvtttaao* 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  Loodoo.  1879-1909. 1  wtMUk.  ' 
Pi««deilt  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  1887-1889.  I  ^moiL 

P.  Y.  P.  Frederick  York  Powell,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  J  wa— ^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Powell,  Frbdbrick  York.  \  *  V<^h«0 

O.  Lord- Grimthorpe.  /m.*^  zi^        \ 

Set  the  biographical  article:  Grimthorpe.  ist  Ba-ron.  "^  wlM  \m  pari), 

G.  A.  C.  Hev.  George  Albert  Cooke,  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  J  mu-^wi. 
and  FellQW  of  Oriel  College.    Canon  ot  Rochester.     Hon.  Canon  oJTSt  Mary's]  »«»"»• 
Cathedral.  Edinburgh.    Author  of  Text^Book  of  North  Semitic  ItucHplioHs;  Ac.      I 

G.  0.  U>  George  Collins  Lcv^y«  C^AtG.  .     . 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Advice  to  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria.  Formeriy  Editor 
and  Proprietor  of  the  Melbourne  Hertttd.  Secretary.  Colonial  Committee  of  Royal 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  Secreury,  Adelaide  Exhibition.  1887.' 
Secretary,  Royal  Commission.  Hobart  Exhibition,  i894->r895.  Secretary  to  Com- 
missioners for  Victoria  at  the  Exhibitioiis  in  London.  Paris,  \^nna,  Philadelphia 
and  Melbourne. 

G.  B.  Rev.  George  Eduunoson,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist5. 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College.  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1909. 
Hon.  Member,  Dutch  Historical  Society;  and  Foreign  Member.  Netho-lanos 


VtetOlla  (AuUraUa):  History. 


Association  of  Literature. 


wimaaB  IL,  KiBg  of  ft» 

Nttteritudi; 
Wmiam   nu    KiBC  ot  tte 

RattitrUuids; 
Wmiam  tht  SOnit; 
WiUtam  a,  Friaoe  of  Oiii«*. 


George  Flemikg^  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.  { 

Formeriy  Principal  Veterinary  Suneon,  War  Office.  London.    Author  of  Animal  i  VetartDAiy  Seienoe  (tn  ter/). 
'PlagMds:  ikeir  HtsUay,  Nature  ami  Prevention.  {. 

George  Frederick  Deacon,  LL.D.,  M.Inst.M.£.>  F.R.M.S.  (1843-1909).  f 

Formeriy  Engineer-in-Chief  for  the  Liverpool  Water  Supply  (Vymwy  Scheme).  I 
and  Member  of  the  CpuocU  of  the  Institution  of  Qvil  Engineers.   Borough  and  Water -{  Water  Sspp^* 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  i87i->i879.   Consulting  Civil  Engineer.  1879*1909.   Author  I 
of  addresses  and  papers  on  Engineering,  Ac. 

G.  F.  R.  H.        George  Franqs  Robert  Hendersok.  /  yg 

See  the  biographical  article:  Henderson,  George  FRANas  Robbrt.  \  ^"** 

G.  G.  P.*  Georqs  Greitville  PmLLiMORE,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  f  wnek  (im  «»ti 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Barrisuscwat-Uw,  Middle  Temple.  \  ^"^  ^'*  '^'' 

G.  H.  C.  George  Herbert  Carpenter. 

Professor  of  Zoology  in  the'1 
their  Structure  and  lije. 

G.  J.  .      GttORQE  jAMtESON,  C.M.G..  M.A. 


RGE  Herbert  Carpenter.  fio       /•         \ 

Professor  of  Zoofogy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.   Author  of  rnsecls:  \  2l^^»*  ^^'i 
their  Structure  and  Ufe.  \  Wotffl  (im  par(i. 

rqe  jAMtEsON,  C.M.G..  M.A.  r 

Formerly  ConsuI^General  at  ^anghai.  and  Coaral  and  Judge  of -the  Supreme  Court.  <  YtllftSie-KlRnf. 

Shanghai.   <  '  I  • 


0  J  T  George  Tames  Turner  f 

Barrfeter-at-law.  LineOht'f  Inn.  •  Bditeir  of  Seled  PlaAs  ef  the  Fortett  (at  the  Sehfen  J  WtpeBtsto. 
Society.      ..  { 

O.  St.  George  Saintsbury,  D.CX^  IW>.  ^     '  f  SJS'.^!^  ^Lm^  ju. 

See  the  biographical  article;  Sax{itsbury.  George  £.0.  i  yntohardouln,  Geoflroy  «•; 

G.  W.  P.  George  Walter  Prothero,  M.A.,  Lm.D.,  LL.D. 


,-.„.w.,. .,»»,«  — «„-..    WmiMR  IV.,  King  of  EngJml 
fort;  &c.  rjoint-cditor  of  the'^aiipl^g^^odfni  History, 


If  ajor.Georck  William  Rbdway.  IvnomuM  rt«  4u,J\ 

Author  of  TheWar^Secestion,  98^*1862;  Prederickshnrg:  a  Stndy  in  VTar.  \  *"«•"■"  V«»  /w«. 

Rev.  GRiFPinss  Wheeler  Thatcher,  M. A.,  B.b.  f  y*?5!?^L^i'**'' 

Warden  of  Camdeu  College.  Sydney,  N.S.W.    Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old  \  »'Qni;  YiqiB; 
Tesumcnt  History  «Y44aaiAddO>lkt<e*  Oxford;    -     •  I  ZanikbsllBif ;  Ztthtlr. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


B.Oe. 

H.B.R.* 

B.P.O. 

a.H.c 

• 

H.H.W. 

B.lft. 

Viotoria, 

Walter,  ioha; 

Waid.  ■■•  Hampluy; 

Wilde,  Oicar; 

Wordtvartl^  Wmam  {jtm  parti- 


B.  Ch.  HucR  CmsHOLM,  M.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpua  Chrifti  College.  Oafonl.  Editor«f  the  litheditioaof 
the  Emeyclopaedia  Briiammica.   Co-editor  of  the  loch  edition. 

H.  C.  H.  JUv.  HoMCB  Caiter  Hovey.  A.M.,  D.D. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  theGeolosienl 
Society  of  America,  the  National  Geographic 'Society  and  the  Soci6t6deSp616olocie. 
Author  of  Cet€braUd  Ameriean  Caaerns;  Hamdbook  of  Mammeth  Cam  0/  Ktntmdtyx 

HiPPOLYTB  DELEHAYE.  S.  J.  f  -. ^.  -„,       -. 

BoUandist.  Joint  Editor  of  the  AOa  Saa(knm\  and  the  Aaahcta  Boaandiaaa        ^  VUMB^  Ks  YKb^  tt. 

Hekbest  Edwaio  Rvlb,  M.A.,  D.D.  r 

Dean  of  Westminster.    Bishop  of  Winchester.  1903-1911.    Bishop  of  Eaeter.  I901**  J  n,,.^..^**  » »_  - 

1903.    Formerly  Hulsean  ProfesK>r  of  Divinity  in  the  Univeivty  of  Cambridge;]  W«flCO«,  Broott  IWk 
and  FcDov  of  lung's  College.  Authoa  fAOmHifySenplweamdCnUeism;  Ac  tn.    I 

Hans  Friedricr  Gadow,  M.A.,  Pb.D.,  F.R.S.  f 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  ZooloKy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  <  Vlptc 
Author  of  "Amphibia  and  Reptiles'' in  the  Cajn^rTtf|ciV'<o<ifraiHutor3f;Jbc.  L    ^^ 

Sut  Henry  Hardincb  Cunyngsame.  K.C.B..  M.A.  f 

Assistant  Under-SccreUry.  Home  Office.  London.    Vice-Pktsident,  Institute  of  J  Wateh  (in  ^arii 
Electrical  Engineers.    Author  of  various  works  on  EoameOing,  Electric  Lifting.  \  ^'"^  ^*''  '^^'* 
Sec.  I 

Rev   Hekry  Herbert  Wiluaics.  M.A.  f 

Fellow.  Tutor  and  Lecturer  in  PhihMophy.  Hertford  College,  OafoftL    Eaamining  i  WIS:  PkilataPiy, 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Uandaff.  I  '^^ 

Henry  Jackson,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.,  LL.D..  O.M.  f  Xraoentei; 

Rcgut  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  J  TMAfihaiuitf  «ff  CtiiUm»uM> 
College.   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.   Author  of  IVjrf  to  «M«rals«fc«  iWilWy^l  i*™'"f~." 
Creek  FkOosopky  from  TkaUs  to  AHsmL  I  Z«IIO  of  Bn. 


WRifhteuii 


Waft. 


PkUosopkyfr 

B.  J. C  Henry  James  Chaney,  1.8.0.(1849-1906). 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  

and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Standards.  Represented  Great  Britain  i  "  g^^--'^"'-lj  T^r^"**  «-» 
at  the  International  Conference  on  the  Metric  System.  1901.  Author  of  TroaiUo  on  *««W|^  "a  LammtmoL 
Weights  and  Measnres. 

H.  Ifb.  Horace  Lamb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Universit)r  of  Manchester.    Formerly  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.    Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal ' 
Society.  1894-1896.    Ro^I  Medallist.  1903.    President  pf  London  Mathematical 
Society.  1903-1904.    Author  of  Hydrodynamics;  &c. 

H.  L.  I.  Henry  Lewis  Jones,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  f 

Medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  Electrical  Department  and  Qinical  Lecturer  on  J  v.iiav 
Medical  Electricity  at  bt  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  London.  Author  of  Medkal  \  ^ 
EtedrtcUy;  ftc.  I 

R.  M.  C.  Hector  Munro  Cbaowicil  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Librarian  01  Clare  Ctfllcge.  Cambridge,  and  Univtrdty  Lecturer  in  {  WodOD. 
Scandinavian.   Author  of  Studies  on  Antlo-Saxon  institutions.  I 

H.  ■•  V.  -Herbert  Murray  Vaugran,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  f  walas:  Geotntkv  and 

Keble  College.  Oxford.   Author  9i  Tka  Last  of  tko  Eayat  Stuarts',  The  Modicii  ^Tlji^?^^ 
Popes;  The  Last  Stuart  Quean,  I     Staitsttcs  and  Hulafy. 

H.  B.  T.  Henry  Richard  Tedder,  F.S.A.  /iir«^  a.«w..  a 

Secretary  and  Ubrarian  of  the  Athenaeum  aub,  London.  l^Wood,  AnttOBft. 

H.  8t  Henry  Sturt,  M.A.  /  «,„v„  -kmh-k  — — ^~- 

Author  of  /dote  Tkeatri;  The  Idea  of  a  Freo  Cknrck;  Personal  IdaaKsm.  -J^  VttClltr,  Itisdrieh  TlMOdor. 

H.  Sw.  Henry 


H.  W.  C  D.      Henry  Wiluam  Carless  Davis.  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.    Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,* 
1895- 1902.    Author  of  Euffand  undtr  the  Normans  and  A  ngevins ;  Charlemagne. 


{  Waca,  Bohvt; 
Walter  of  CoYtntiy; 
WlUam  L,  King  of  BmlaBd; 
WnUam  IL,  King  of  Bngtend; 
wmiaai  of  Malmaibaiy; 
WUUain  of  Ntwhofgli. 


fl.  W.  It*         Rev.  Henry  Wkeeler  Robinson.  M.A. 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Rawdon  College.  Leeds.   Senior  Kennicott  Schirfar,  J  v^w.^.t.  /  •    .. a 

Oidord,  1901.    Author  of  '^  Hebrew  Psychology  in  Relation  to  FhuUnc  Anthropo-  i  Zeenaiun  Im  fort), 
logy  "  in  Mansfield  CoUege  Essays;  ftc                                                                       I 

L  A.  Israel  Abrahams,  M.A.  r 

Reader  in  Talmiidic  and  Rabbinic  Utcratiire  in  the  Univcmty  of  Cambridge.  J  Wbe,  baae  Haytr; 
Fornvrrly  Pteaident,  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  BnRl«nd.    Author  of  A  Skort\zaiu^  Laopold. 
History  of  JeunskLUeralure;  Jewish  Life  in  Ike  Middle  Ages;  Judaism;  8a^  t  ^^ 

LLC.  Isaac  Josui9  Cox,  Pn.D.  r 

Amstant  Prof«s«Or  of  History  In  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Presidant  of  the  I  wiiMiMAfli  Jaimm. 
Ohio  Valley  Historical  Assocotjoa.  Author  of  The  Journeys  of  U, ^alU  oni  hi*\  *»«»"«»■•  *«™* 
CtfMpanMiMiftc.  ^ 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

I.  A,  I.  Jamxs  Alpbed  Ewxnc.  C.B.»  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.Ikst.C.E.  f 

Director  of  (British)  Naval  Education.    Hon.  Fellow  of  King's  CoHcfe.  Cambridge.  J  iVaM 
nrofcssor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  |  ***'^ 
1890-1903.  Author  ci  The  Slrmifk^MalenaUi  Ac  i 


I.BlL 


h  A.  F.  JosN  Ambrose  Flsminc,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Pender  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineeriiw  in , 

University  College,  London.    Formerly  Fellow  of  St  lohn'a  Collegei  Cambridge, ' 


Engineerifw  in  the  Univerrity  of  London.    Fellow  of 


and  Univtnity  Lectiinr  on  AppUed  IdecbaaicSk    Author  of  MagilUs  and  EUctrie 
Cun€H$$. 


VoltflMtar;  WattBMlir; 
WbMtstoM's  Bridge. 


ff  Allen  Howb.  f 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Mttteum  of  Pnctkal  Geology,  London.    Author  of  i  Wftldtn:  WMloek  QfWf. 

The  Ceohty  of  BuMldint  Stotut.  I 


J.  A.  H.  John  Allen  Howb. 

'^    ator  and  Libi 

Ceolofy  of  BmiUUng 

J.  Bt  jAMEft  Bartlett.  f 

Lecturer  on  Construction.  Architecture.  Sanitation.  Quantities.  Ac.  at  King's  J 

Bteof  j 


i^ecxurer  on  construction.  Arcniiecraie.  aannacion.  yyamuies.  ac.  ai  i\,ingsj  Wall-AAvariii*!- 
College^London.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Architects.  Member  of  the  Institute  of  \  ••••*"^*"«»* 
Junior 


John  Buesoughs.  /ivki«m*tt  iv*i* 

See  the  biogimphical  article:  BuEtOUcn,  JoBK.  \  wmBBM,  WM. 


J.  B.  O.  Juuns  Emil  Olson.  B.L. 

Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languam  and  Literature  at  the  Untvenity  c€  Witconrin.  <{  ViBluM* 
Author  of  Norwegian  Grammar  and  Reader. 


'{ 


VniuntdlaiuL  CMurtdt: 
Vllleiia,  Enrique  de; 
Zorrflla  y  Honl,  JoU. 


J.  P^K.  James  Fxtzmaueice-Kbuy,  Lxtt.D..  F.R.Hist.S. 

Cilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature.  Liverpool  University. 
Norman  McColl  Lecturer,  Cambridge  UniversitY.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Alphonso  XIL   Author  01  A  History  of  Spanish  JJUeraturti  Ac. 

I.P.  HTi»        John  Feecusson  M'Lennan.  Xw««nlf  (im  Aotf) 

See  the  biographical  article:  M'Lbcmam,  John  Fbrcusmn.  I  "*""»  ^^  r*"*' 

J.  Cte.  James  Gairdner,  C.B.,  LL.D.  /  ^aA.  Bonn  nL 

See  the  biographi»{  article  ;*  Cairpnbr.  James.  1  ^"*  "*"•  ^ 

Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.LMecr.E.  S  m  %m  -  /•    -.^^ 

Author  of  Platini  and  Boiler  MaHng;  Practical  MetalXnmimgi  Ac.  \  WsUlDf  (m  parO. 

.   Editor  of  the  J 
ei  Schiller  afUr] 

I.H.P.  John  Henry  Freese.  M.A.  /x«Mtfitt&  (im  *an) 

Formerly  FeUow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  \  *«"»■"  V^  r^*\ 

f .  H.  IL  John  Henry  Midoleton,  MA,  Lm.D.,  F.S.A.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1896).  f  ^. , 

Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  1886-189$.      Director     VltniTllls; 
of  the  Fitxwilliam  Museum.  Cambridge.  1889-1893.    Art  Director  c^  the  South'  Wren,  Sir  CbrittOplMr: 
Kensington  Museum.  1893-1896.     Author  of   The  Engraoed  Gems  of  Classical    Zneenra  L-IL 
Timu ;  lUumimated  Manuscripu  in  Classical  and  Medieibat  Times.  t  ^''"**^  ^  "* 

J.  J,  L.*  Rev.  Torn  James  Lias,  M. A.  r 

Chancelkir  of  Llandan  Cathedral.   Formerly  Hulscan  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Lady  J  «■»•«■  imm*..  a««-** 
Margaret  Preacher,  University  of  Cambridge.    Author  of  MiracUs,  Science  and]  •»•"•  Wllllim GMrft. 
Pfayrr;Ac  [, 

J.  L.  W.  Jessie  Laalay  Weston.  (wm^^  ..» 

Author  of  Arthnrian  Romances  unreprtsented  im  Malory.  \  WOmim  TOB 

J.  Km.  James  MacQueen,  F.R.C.V.S. 


J.G.H. 
J.G.IL 

J.  G.  R.  John  George  Robertson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  UniverMty  of  London,   bui^ur  v.  tuc  j  im  ».,^  ,— -_.,^--«.  ^  .^ 
Modem  Language  Journal.   Author  of  History  of  German  LUtrature;  Schiller  afUr]  WMUIO»  CimtlOfB  ■aitUL 
•  Century;  Ac. 

J.  G.  Se.  Six  James  George  Scott,  K.C.l.E 

Superintendent  and  Political  Officer,  Southera  Shan  Statet.    Author  of  Burma-A  WA» 
The  Upper  Burma  Gaeetieer. 


imptrt) 


Ammas  (and  edition). 

J.  ■■•*  John  Mun,  AM.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.    President  of  the  Sierra 
Club  and  the  American  Alpine  Club.    Visited  the  Arctic  regions  on  the  United  4  TMttBll^ 
States  steamer  "  Corwin  "  in  search  of  the  De  Long  expedition.    Author  of  The  |  *'***^**' 
Mountains  of  Colifemiai  Our  NaUanalParhsiitc  [ 

J.  IL  0.  John  Miller  GraV  (1850-1804).  r 

Art  Critic.   Curator  of  the  Scottish  National  PortiaitGRlkry,t88*-i8a4.  Author  i  WHkk  8fr  DmII. 
tdDaoid  Scott,  RSJi.;  James  amd  William  Tastia,  -^  •«-  -j^  w- 1— > 

J.  H.  J.  JOBN  Morris  Jones.  M.A.  r 

Professor  of  Welsh  at  the  Univeraitv  Collqie  of  North  Walea.  Bangor.   Formerly  J  WrIm:  LUentun  and 
Reeevch  Fellow  of  Jesua  College,  CWord.    Author  of  The  Elmcidarimm  im  WoUk;  1     ImpMp, 

i«  H.  H.  J08N  Malcoui  MncBEiu  f 

Somedme  Scholar  of  Queen  s  Collen,  Oxford.    Lecturer  In  Claisict.  Ea«  London^  WlMkriBMB  (is  #0rf). 
CoU^o  (UnSeenity  oTLoiMlM).  JnJim^Miii  idQf^Wittoryj^Geaoea,  \ 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES  si 

J.  8.  K.             Jonrm  Smsio  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Sc.D.  f 

ProfcMor  of  Political  EoDnomy  at  Edinbur^  Univenity.  Fellow  of  the  Brituh  1  Waf«; 

AcadeiBy.     Author  of  PrinctpUs  0/  Palihcal  Economy;  Money  and  Monetary  \  y/f^Wfi 

ProbUms;  Ac.  I 

J.  8.  B.  Jamis  SiftTB  Reio,  M.A..  LL.M.,  Lrrr.D.,  LL.D.  f 

IVufewot  of  Ancient  History  ia  tbo  Uaivarnty  of  CambridfB  aad  Fallow  and  Tator  J  n-ttj-LA ^  t\..t^f  am^^ 

of  Gonville  and  Caiu»  Cdlece.    Hon.  Fellow,  formerly  Fallow  and  Lertuier.  of  j  WlWIttMB,  DiBM  Umt 
Editor  of  Cioero**  Aeadeatua;  De  Amuitia;  Ac.  I 


J.T.& 


K.G. 

K.O.J. 

K.S. 

L. 

L.a* 

L.P.V^H. 

t'aCoUege. 

J.T.*  Rsv.  Joim  TBLfOiD.  fWlMiir  (FoMtfy): 

Woleyan  Methodist  Coonexional  Editor.     Editor  of  the  WuUya»  MoUudiUJ  yg^Sm  Jahn^ 
Mataoin*  and  the  London  Qnartorty  ReoUw,    Author  of  Ltfi  of  John  WesUy;]  S!S!i«  iifc^w  rfc«^ 


J.  T.  Ba.  JOBN  Thomas  Bealbt. 

Ipint-autf — '  *■' 
jfafosiM, 


loint-author  of  Stanford's  BnroPe.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  StoUisk  Ceotraphicai  < 
.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Tkrontfk  Ana,  Central  Asia  and  Tibet;  &c. 


VMImlr:  GatenmetU  Um  #arOt 
Volia  {in  par(i; 
VolQCdA:  Government  {in  parOx 
Vyalka:  Caeenmeni  {in  part); 
Wamw:  Poland  {in  paki\ 
Takulsk  {in  parii; 
Ttmubk  (til  pttHi. 


i,  W.  Hi.         James  Wycupte  Headlam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inmector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Formeify 
Fellow  oiKing's  Collece,  Cambridge,  and  fVofetsor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History  at 
Queen's  College,  London.  Author  of  Bismarck  and  Ike  Foundation  oj  tke  German 
Empire;  &c. 

Kajil  FsiEOKfCH  Geionee,  Ph.D.  .  -.-^._.^.  T.ifn>«*- 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  ComparaUve  Phtk)logy  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  1  ZtM-Aflttt,  ZorOMlV. 
Author  of  V«ftw*e  5(MftMi  Ac 


JosETB  Thomas  Cunningham,  MA.  F.Z.S.  f 

Lecturer  on  ZooI<wy  at  the  South-western  Polytechnic,  London.    Formerly  Fellow  J  _^        ^ 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the]  WIUtolMil. 
University  01  EdintNUgh.   Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association.  t 

1.  V.  &  James  Veenon  Bartlet.  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Mansfield  College.  Oxford.   Author  of  Tke  Apostolic  <  Vinst*  Alsxaodn  B. 
ilfs;Ac.  { 

I.  W.  James  Wiluams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  r  Warrant;  Watsr  Rlglils; 

AU  Soola  Reader  in  Ronun  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln  \  mm  {Law) ; 
College.   Barrister-at-Law  of  Lincoln's  Inn.   Author  of  Low  0/ /As  C/atwrn/wj;&c.  I  WftlHf n  (£ar/y  Law)-  Wilt 

J.  Wt.  Jutros  WiLL»iusEN,  p.D. .    „,  ,  /  Zsehariah  Un  ParO 

See  the  biographiod  article:  WBLLRAUSIX.JUUUS.  y^omatmnmu  \fm  furfj. 

I.  W.  G.  John  Walter  Gregory,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  f 

IVofessor  of  Geokwy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Professor  of  Geology  and  1  Vletorla:  Geology; 
Mineralosy  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  1900-1904.   Author  of  Tke  Dead  Heart  |  WMtern  Australia:  Geohgy. 

Wladtbflist,  haMg, 

KiNGSLEY  Garland  Jayne.  J  v  -i     - .  --  m 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College.  Oxford.  Matthew  Arnold  Priteman.  1903. 1  Aavwr,  FniMlieo  at. 

Author  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  kis  Snccesnrs,  ^  •      _ 

Kathleen  Scrlesinger.  f  ^^^*  ^®'»  Vlifliial; 

Editor  of  Tke  Portfelio  of  Musical  ArckaecUgy  Author  of  Tke  InstmmenU  rftkei  WiiM  lostnuntllls; 

Orekestra.  i  XylophoM. 

Count  LtJriow,  LnT.D.,  D.Ph.,  F.R.G.S. 

Chamberlain  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Ring  of  Bohemia.    Hon.  Member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.    Member  of  the  Bohemian  Academy.  &c.   Author ' 
of  Bokemia:  a  Isistorical  Skdck;  Tke  Historians  ef  Bohemia  (llchester  Lecture. 
Oxford*  1904) :  The  life  and  Times  of  Jekn  Hus ;  &c. 

Louis  Duchesne*  J***    «*•/««      \ 

See  the  biograpjikal  article:  Docbisnb,  Louis  M.  O.  \  victor  L-IL  {Popts). 

LxvBSON  Francis  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A.,  MJnst.CE.  (1839-1907).  f 

Profeseor  of  QvU  Engineering  at  University  College,  London.  1882-190$.   Author  of  J  u.  |_ 
Xhers  and  Canals;  Harbours  and  Docks;  Cteif  Engineering  as  applied  in  Con^\  ***>'- 

L.  J.  S.  Leonard  James  Sfencer,  M.A.  f  S^« '.  ^S^  .*.. 

Assisunt  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy.  British  Museum.   Formerly  Scholar  of  J  WavtlUts;  WiUsillIts; 

Sidney  Sussex  College.  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.    Edhor  of  the  Minera-  ]  Withtrits;  WoUastoilfts; 

logicd  Magamne.  {  ZsoUISs;  Zoisitv. 

Lb  B.  P.  Lewis  ^craxd  Farnell,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.  f 

Felkm  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.   Univerrity  Lectursr  in  Cksiical  J  hu-. 

Archaeok>gy;  and  Wikle  Lecturer  ia  Cotapafative  ReUgion.    Author  of  Culu  of]  ^^ 

Cnek  States  ;EaekiHone!fRdition.  I 


2llka.John. 


Creek  States  ;SaekitionefRdigion. 

L,  ?.^  LUIGI  ViLLAXX. 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Department).    Formerly  Newspaper  Corre- 
tpoadent  in  the  East  ^f  Europe.    Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orleans,  1906:  Phila- ' 
'ddphia,  1907 ;  aad  Bottoa,  1907-1910.  Author  of  Italian  lAfe  in  Town  and  Country ; 


imk  iMBuwiii  n. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


U.A.B. 
■.Br. 

■.a 

■.Ok 

■.H.S. 


R.W.T. 


P.A.X. 


P.C.& 

P.OL 

P.G.H 
P.O.K. 

P.S. 

P  VL 
B.A.W. 

B.c.a 


R.6. 
ILCH. 


ILJ.& 


LuasK  Wolf.  \ 

Vice-President,  formerly  President,  of  the  Jewish  Historicftl  Society  of  England,  i  ZhHlfia* 
Joint-editor  of  the  B»WM<A<cai(»{(0-jtM(a«ca.  L 

Laoy  Brooice  (Mary  Anne  Bkoome). 

Author  of  StaUan  Life  iu  New  Zealand;  Stones  About;  Cdlomai  Uewtmies;  &c. 

BfALCOLM  Beul. 

Author  of  P«w<«fi'/al«;  Sir  E.  Bwm- Jones:  a  Record  and  Rtoiew. 

Maxgaret  Bryant. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mandell  Creicrton,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Crbighton,  Mandell. 

MoRnz  Cantor,  Ph.D. 

Honorary  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univernty  of  Heidelberg.    Hofrat  of 
the  German  Empire.  Author  of  VorUsungen  £ber  die  Ceschiehte  der  Mathenuutk ;  Ac 

Marion  H.  Spielmann.  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  liagfuine  of  Art.    Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter 
national  Exhibitions  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome,  and  the  Franco-British . 
Exhibition,  London.    Author  of  History  of  *'  Punch  ";    Brtiish  Portrait  Patnttng 
to  the  opening  of  the  igtk  Century,    Works  of  C.  F.  WatU,  R.A,\  British  Sculpture 
and  Sculptors  of  To-Day;  Henriette  Ronner;  &c. 

NoRTHCOTE  Whttridge  Thouas,  M.A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nii. 
Soci6t6  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris.  Author  ol 
Marriage  in  Australia;  &c. 


{  Wiaitani  Aoitnllft:  Hisury. 

{  Wfttti.  G«org«  IMMldL 
{  ViigH:  The  Virgaieimd, 
\WaMeoMt. 


:{ 


Vtola,  ftincoii. 


igeria.    Corresponding  Member  of  the 
11  Thought  Transference;   Kinship  and ' 


Prince  Peter  AlexeivitOi  Kropotkin. 

See  the  biogfaphical  article:  Kropotkin,  Prince  P,  A. 


Wiaten,  Bmlte; 
Wood-«iigimviiig  (m  pari). 


WMk; 

Werwolf  {in  pari); 

Wltohoiift. 


Vladimir:  Go>9emment  {m  pv^ ; 
V«Ica  (tn^zrO; 
Vologdi:  Gotemment  (in  part) ; 
VyRtka:  GoKmrnent  {in  pttrh; 
WUMw:  Poland  (in  part); 
YakatBk  {in  part); 
YtniMllk  (ill  part). 


Peter  Chalmers  MitcbelIj  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.S.  r 

Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.    University  Demonstrator  m  Com-  1  Zooloffleal  Gvdsos; 

Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  (  W. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge,  and  University  j  X. 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 1  y. 
logical  Society.   Author  of  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.  1  2, 


PmLiP  Gilbert  Haicerton. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Hambrton,  Philip  Gilbbet. 


<  Wood-engravlBf  (tB  pari). 


Paul  George  Konody.  r 

Art  Critic  of  The  Observer  and  The  Daily  Mail.    Formerly  Editor  of  The  Artist.  J  WtttBia.  Antollli. 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Walter  Crane;  Velasques,  Life  and  Worh;  &c  \  '••"~"»  ««i««iw. 

Philip  Schidrowitz,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  r 

Member  of  the  Council,  institute  of  Brewing;   Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  J  Whisky; 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry.    Author  of  numerous  articles  on  the  Chemistry  and  ]  yjlnre. 
Technology  of  Brewing,  Distilling;  Ac  [ 

Paul  Vdvogradopf,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Vinogradop^,  Paul. 


/VlllBgBCoiiimiiiiitltB; 
IVUlenacB. 


Colonel  Robert  Alexander  Wahab,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  CLE.  r 

Formerly  H.M.  Commis»oncr.  Aden  Boundary  Delimitation.    Served  with  Tirah  J  v*bi«» 
Expeditionary  Force,  1897-1898,  and  on  the  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Commission.  1  '**°"''* 
Pamirs,  1895.  1^ 

Romesh  Chunder  Dutt,  CLE.  (1848-1909). 

Fdlow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature;   Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Barrister-at-Law.  Middle  Temple.    Formeriy  Revenue  Minixtcr  of  Baroda  State, -^  VMyasacaTf  bwv  Chllldn. 

and  Prime  Minister  of  Baroda  State.    Author  of  Economic  History  of  India  in  the 

Victorian  AgOt  tSji-igooi  &c. 

Richard  Garnett.  LL.D. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  GARMBTt,  Richard. 

Reginald  Godfrey  Marsden. 
Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 

Sir  Reginald  Hennell,  D.S.O.,  C.V.O. 

Colonel  in  the  Indian  Army  (retired).  Lieutenant  of  the  King's  Body-Guard  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Served  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  1M7-68:  Afghan 
War.  1879^^;  Burmah  Campaign,  1886-87.  Author  of  History  o/the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard,  J48S-J904;  &c. 

Ronald  John.  McNeill,  M.A.  f 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.    BarHster-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.   Formerly  Editor  of  the  <  WeBtWorth  (PawtUy), 
St  James's  CautUiLoDdon).  [  *' 


•[  Wak»a«ld,  Edwud  Gibbon. 
/  Wreck  (hi  part). 

f 

Yeomtii  of  tlM  Gnard. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


zitt 


B.K.a 


R.L.* 


aup. 


aHn.* 


B.V.& 


R.P.S. 


n»  Wr  •  M*  Ha 

8.A.a 


8.R. 
8.  P. 

T.A.A. 
T.A.O. 

T.B.& 


Snt  Robert  Keitnaway  Douglas. 

ForineriyIVof«norofChiiieie,  Kiiu*BCoaeffe,Loado0.  Kaeper  oC  Orienul  Printed 
Books  and  MSS.  at  the  Britidi  Miueum,  1892-1907.  Member  of  the  Chinese 
Coosular  Service,  1838-1865.  Author  of  Tki  Languoii  and  LUeratwe  cf  Chtna; 
£iitnp0  •nd  tint  Far  EaU;  Ac. 


Ricbako  LvDEXEEa.  F.R.S.»  F.G.S,,  F.Z.S. 

Member  of  the  Staff  oC  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  1874-1882.  Author  of 
Catatoau  «/  Fossil  Mammals,  Reptues  and  Birds  im  Iks  British  Musemm ;  Tie  Detr 
qfaULandsi  The  Gam*  Animals  of  Africa;  Sac 


Wateb  Sir  Tboioat  F. 

Viseaete;  Vole; 
Walm  {iMpqrOi 
Wator-Dttr;  Wtntl; 
Whale  {in  paHj; 
Whtf»4diiiy;  WoU  (in  parti; 
Wontal;  Zehia  (m  part); 
ZooloftMl  Distrlbation. 


Rkginaio  Lave  Poole,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Univerrity  of  Oxford  and  FeUow  of  Magdalen  College.  1 

...      .,  ..^  »^  ...  ..  ^^       g^u^  ^  ^^  fimfuft  Bisfancal  Rtnem.   Author  i  Wjrdlfle  {in  parti, 

fwK^ofmi  Ac  (^ 


Fellow  of  the  British  Aeademi 
of  Wycliffe  and  mtmmmusfo 


Rev.  Robert  Monro,  B.D.«  F.S.A.  (Scot*) 
Barclay  Manse,  bid  KUpatrick,  N.  B. 


{ 


Robert  Nzsbet  Bain  (d.  1009). 

Assistant  librariao,  British  Mnseom,  1883-1909.  Author  of  Scandimma:  As 
Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  1513-19001  The  First  Romanovs, 
/tfij-/72j;  SlaooHic  Etirope:  Ike  Feiitkal  History  e$  Potamd  and  Russia  from 
i4i9toj796\  &c 


Pbzn£  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A«        -  .    •  •* 

Formctly  Master  of  the  Architectural  Schdol,  Royal  Academy.  London.  Past 
President  of  the  Archttcctural  Association.  Assodate  and  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Editor  of  Kergnsson's 
History  of  Arckitecture.   Author  of  Arckiiectnre:  East  and  West',  Ac. 


Robert  Seymottr  Conwav,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Indo-European  Philology  in  the  University  of  Manchester 
Formeriy  Professor  of  Latin  in  University  CollMe,  Cardiff;  and  Fellow  of  Gonville 
•ad  Caiua  College.  Cambridge.   Author  of  Tie  itelic  ZNoiccff. 


V 

{ 

tcr.  J 
iUel 


VttrtlM  Fprtk 

Vladimir,  St; 

Volnioiky,  Artony  Petnvteh; 
VoroniSOT  (Family); 
Vorotmarty,  Hlhaiy; 
WaUqvist,  Olaf; 
Wesselinyl,  Baroil; 
Wielopobki,  Atohnadar; 
WItowt; 

WfadlsiaiB  L-IV.  of  PMaad. 
ZanoysUf  Jan* 
Zolkiewskl,  Sfantabtt; 
ZrlDyl,  Count  (i  508-1 566); 
ZtixifU  Coiiii$  (1620-1664). 


VIBa;. 
Wtatov. 


VobsL 


{ 


Violte. 


Zilniiiio; 


Robert  Wiluam  Frederick  Harrison. 

Barriatar-at'Law,  Inner  Temple.  Aasiatant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London. 

Stanley  Arthur  Cook. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  and  formeriy  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Editor  for  the  Palestine  ExfJoration  Fund.  Author  of  Glossary  of 
Aramau  Inscriptions;  71b«  Lows  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabii  Critical 
Notes  on  Old  Testament  History;  Raigion  ef  Ancient  Falesline;  &c 

Simon  Newcomb,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  /  zodteMi  uAL 

See  the  biognaphical  article:  Nbwcomb,  SiuOK.  -|^  «uiiiw«  «■»»•. 

Stephen  Paget.  F.R.C.S.  f 

Surgeon  to  the  Throat  and  Ear  Department.  Middlesex  Hospital.    Hon.  Secretary,  i  VlTlMetkHL 
Keaearch  Defence  Society.   Author  of  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Fa§eti  &^  L 


Z^phanlalk 


lliOMAs  Asbby,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 


Vetalomom;  Vletna; 


of  Ike  Roman  Campagna. 

l^OMAS  Andrew  Archer,  M.A. 

Author  01  Tike  Cnuodc  of  JUcAord /. ;  &c 

'nMOTBY  AUCVSTINB  COCHIAN,  I.S.O. 

Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales.  Government  Statistician,  New  South  Wales, 
1886-190$.  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society.  Author  of  Wealth 
and  Progreuef  New  South  Wales;  StaNeMeolAuonniefAnslMUo  and  New  Zealand; 
Ac. 


Voltona; 


Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeoloffy  at  Rome.  Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ  I  vKarho*  Vnlai* 
Church,  Oxford.  Craven  Fellow,  iSoy.  Conington  Priaeman,  1906.  Member  of  i  „VZ.,«i,'  V^* 
the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.   Author  of  The  Oiusical  Topography    Vobinll;  Volton 

^  Voltsmo* 

A  ?lBMnt  of  Beanvali. 


VIetorIa:  Geography  and 

Statistics; 
Western  Aostialla:  Gto^pky 

and  Statisties, 


Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.    Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  J  War:  Law  cf; 
Author  of  PrehUms  of  International  Pracldu  and  Diplomacy;  &c  M.P.  for  Black-  ]  Watery  TonftOflaL 
bum,  191a  I 

TtaouAs  Hudson  Beare,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E.  f 

Regius  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.   Author  of  papers  <  Water  MotOII. 
in  Uw  Transactions  of  tho  Societies  of  CMl  and  Mechamcal  Engineers.  1894-1902.    L 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

J^C  0.  TntOT  RVAVELEY  GtOVER,  M.A.-  f 

Fellow  and  Clawical  Lecturer  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridse.   Ptrttfeaaor  of  Latin,  -{  Vbgll  (fM  Par0. 
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VlfCH,  in  botany,  the  English  nune  for  Vkia  satne,  also 
known  as  tare,  a  leguminous  annual  herb  with  trailing  or  dimb- 
ittg  stems,  compound  leaves  with  five  or  six  pain  of  leaflets, 
reddish-purple  flowers  borne  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  leaf-axis, 
and  a  dlky  pod  containing  four  to  ten  smooth  seeds.  The 
wild  form,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  V.  angusH^ 
fctia,  is  common  in  d^  soils.  There  are  two  ratts  of  the 
cultivated  vetch,  winter  and  spring  vetches:  the  former,  a 
hardy  form,  capable  of  enduring  frost,  has  smoother,  more 
cylindrical  pods  with  smaller  seeds  than  the  summer  variety, 
and  gives  less  bulk  of  stem  and  leaves.  The  qpiring  vetch  is  a 
more  delicate  plant  and  grows  more  rapidly  and  luxuriantly 
than  the  winter  variety. 

The  name  vetch  is  applied  to  other  species  of  the  genua 
Vicia.  Vicia  orobus,  bitter  vetch,  and  V.  sylvalica,  wood 
vetch,  are  British  phuits.  Another  British  plant,  Hippoerepis, 
is  known  as  horseshoe  vetch  from  the  fact  of  its  pod  breaking 
into  several  horseshoe-shaped  joints.  AnlkyUis  wlneraria 
is  kidney-vetch,  a  herb  with  heads  of  usually  yellow  flowers, 
found  on  dry  banks.  Astragalus  is  another  genus  of  Legumi- 
nosae,  and  is  known  as  milk-vetch. 

Vetches  are  a  very  valuable  fwage  crop.  Being  indigenous 
to  Britain,  and  not  fastidious  in  regard  to  scmI,  they  can  be 
cultivated  successfully  under  a  great  diversity  of  circumstances, 
and  are  well  adapted  for  poor  soils.  By  combining  the  winter 
and  spring  varieties,  and  making  several  sowings  of  each  in  its 
season  at  intervab  of  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  practicable  to 
have  them  fit  for  use  from  May  till  October,  and  thus  to  carry 
out  a  system  of  soiling  by  means  of  vetches  alone.  But  it  is 
usually  more  expedient  to  use  them  in  combination  with  grass 
and  clover,  beginning  with  the  first  cutting  of  the  latter  in  May, 
taking  the  winter  vetches  in  June,  recurring  to  the  Italian 
ryegrass  or  clover  as  the  second  cutting  is  ready,  and  afterwards 
bringing  the  spring  vetches  into  use.  Each  aop  can  thus  be 
used  when  in  its  best  stats  for  cattle  food,  and  so  as  gratefully 
to  vary  their  dietary. 

Winkr  Vekkes,—Thtn  is  no  botanical  difference  between 
winter  and  spring  vetches,  and  the  seeds  being  identical  in 
appearance,  caution  is  required  in  purchasing  seed  to  get  it  of 


the  right  sort.  Seed  grown  ^  En^aad  Is  fomid  ths  moat 
suitable  for  sowing  in  Scotland,  as  it  vegetates  more  qaidkfy, 
and  produces  a  more  vigonms  plant  than  that  which  is  home- 
grown. As  the  great  inducement  to  addvate  this  crop  is  the 
obtaining  of  a  supply  of  nutritious  green  food  which  shall  be 
ready  for  use  about  the  ist  of  May,  so  as  to  fill  op  the  gap  which 
is  apt  to  occur  betwixt  the  root  crops  of  theprevfoosavtumn  and 
the  ordinary  summer  food,  whether  for  graang  or  soiling,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  treat  it  in  sudi  a  way  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  time  mentioned.  To  secure  this,  winter 
tares  should  be  sown  in  August  if  possible,  but  always  as  soon 
as  the  land  can  be  deaied  of  the  preceding  crop.  They  may 
yield  a  good  crop  though  sown  in  October,  but  in  this  case  wiQ 
probably  ba  veiy  little  in  advance  of  early-sown  q>ring  vetches, 
and  posse  li  Httle,  if  any,  advantage  over  them  in  any  respect. 
The  Und  on  which  they  are  sown  should  be  dry  and  well  sheltered, 
dean  and  in  good  heart,  and  be  further  enriched  by  farmyard 
manure.  Not  less  than  j^  burtels  of  seed  per  acre  should  be 
sown,  to  which  some  think  k  beneficial  to  add  haU  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Rjre  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  gets 
reedy  in  the  stems,  and  is  rejected  by  the  stock.  Winter  beans 
are  better  than  dther.  The  land  having  been  ploughed  rather 
deeply,  and  well  harrowed,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  deposit 
the  seed  in  rows,  either  by  a  drilling-machine  or  by  ribbing. 
The  latter  is  the  best  practice,  and  the  ribs  should  be  at  least 
a  foot  apart  and  rather  deep,  that  the  roots  may  be  well 
developed  before  top-growth  takes  place.  As  soon  in  spring  as 
the  state  of  the  land  and  weather  admits  of  it,  the  cropdiould 
be  hoed  betwixt  the  dnlls,  a  top-dressing  at  the  tateof  40  bushels 
of  soot  or  a  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  applied  \fy  sowing  broadcast, 
and  the  roUef  then  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  smoothing 
the  surface  so  as  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of  the  scythe  and  <» 
pressing  down  the  pbnts  which  may  have  been  loosened  by 
frost.  It  is  thus  by  early  sowing,  thick  seeding  and  liberal 
manuring  that  this  crop  is  to  be  foroed  to  an  early  and  abundant 
maturity.  May  and  June  are  the  months  in  which  winter 
vetches  are  used  to  advantage.  A  second  growth  will  be 
produced  from  the  roots  if  the  crop  is  allowed  to  stand;  but  it 
is  much  better  piacties  to-  plou|^  ap  the  famd  as-  the  crop  is 
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I,  md  to  sow  turnips  upon  it.  After  a  full  cr^  of  vetches, 
find  is  usually  in  a  good  state  for  a  succeeding  crop.  When  the 
whole  process  has  Iwen  well  managed,  the  gross  amount  of  cattle 
food  yielded  by  a  crop  of  winter  vetches,  and  the  turnip  crop 
by  which  it  is  followed  in  the  same  summer,  will  be  found 
considerably  to  exceed  what  could  be  obtained  from  the  fullest 
crop  of  turnips  alone,  grown  on  similar  soil,  and  with  the  same 
quantity  of  manure.  It  is  useless  to  sow  this  crop  where  game 
abounds. 

Spring  vetches,  if  sown  about  the  ist  of  March,  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  the  isl  of  July,  when  the  winter  vetches  are  just  cleared 
off.  To  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  this  crop,  the  land  on  which  it 
is  sown  must  be  clean,  and  to  keep  it  so  a  much  fuller  allowance 
of  seed  is  required  than  is  usually  given  in  Scotland.  When  the 
crop  is  as  thick  set  as  it  should  be,  the  tendrils  intertwine,  and 
the  ground  is  covered  by  a  solid  masi  of  herbage,  under  which 
no  weed  can  live.  To  secure  this,  not  less  than  4  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  should  be  used  if  sown  broadcast,  or  3  bushels  if  m 
drills.  The  latter  plan,  if  followed  by  hoeing,  is  certainly  the 
best;  for  if  the  weeids  are  kept  in  check  until  the  crop  is  fairly 
established,  th^  have  no  chance  of  getting  up  afterwards. 
With  a  thin  crop  of  vetches,  on  the  other  hand,  the  luid  is  so 
certain  to  get  foul,  that  they  should  at  once  be  ploughed  down, 
and  something  else  put  in  their  place.  As  vetches  are  in  the 
best  state  for  use  when  the  seeds  begin  to  form  in  the  pods, 
repeated  sowings  are  made  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  beginning 
by  the  end  of  February,  or  as  early  In  March  as  the  season  admits, 
and  continuing  till  May.  The  usual  practice  in  Scotland  has 
been  to  sow  vetches  on  part  of  the  oat  break,  once  {toughed 
from  lea.  Sometimes  this  does  veiy  well,  but  a  far  better 
plan  is  to  omit  sowing  dover  and  grass  seeds  on  part  of  the 
land  occupied  by  wheat  or  barl^  after  a  crop  of  turnips,  and 
having  ploughed  that  portion  in  the  autumn  to  occupy  it  with 
vetches^  putting  them  imUad  of  "  teeds  "  for  one  revolution  of 
the  course. 

When  vetches  are  grown  on  poor  soOs,  the  most  profitable 
way  of  using  them  is  by  folding  sheep  upon  them,  a  practice 
very  suitable  also  for  days,  upon  which  a  root  crop  cannot 
safely  be  consumed  in  this  way.  A  different  course  must, 
however,  be  adopted  from  that  followed  when  tumipaareso 
disposed  of.  When  sheep  are  turned  in  upcMi  a  piece  of  taxes, 
a  large  portion  of  the  food  is  trodden  down  and  wasted.  Cutting 
the  vetches  and  putting  them  into  racks  does  not  much  mend 
the  matter,  as  much  is  still  pulled  out  and  wasted,  and  the 
manure  unequally  distributed  over  the  land.  To  avoid  those 
evils,  hurdles  with  vertical  span,  betwixt  which  the  sheep  can 
reach  with  head  and  nedi,  are  now  used.  These  aie  set  dose 
up  to  the  growing  crop  along  a  considerable  stretch,  and  shifted 
forward  as  the  sheep  eat  up  what  is  within  their  reach.  This 
requires  the  constant  attention  of  the  shepherd,  but  the  labour 
is  repaid  by  the  saving  of  the  food,  which  being  always  fresh  and 
dean,  does  the  sheep  more  good.  A  modification  of  this  plan 
is  to  use  the  same  kind  of  hurdles,  but  instead  of  shifting  them 
as  just  described,  to  mow  a  swathe  paralld  to  them,  and  fork 
this  forward  within  reach  of  the  sheep  as  required,  repeating 
this  as  often  during  the  day  as  is  found  necessaiy,  and  at  night 
moving  the  sheep  dose  up  to  the  growmg  crop,  so  that  they  may 
lie  for  the  nest  twenty>four  hours  on  the  space  which  has  yidded 
food  for  the  past  day.  During  the  night  they  have  such  pickings 
as  have  been  left  on  the  recently  mown  space  and  so  raudh  of  the 
growing  crop  as  th^  can  get  at  through  the  tptaeB.  There  is 
less  labour  by  this  last  mode  than  the  other,  and  having  practised 
it  for  many  years,  we  know  that  it  answers  welL  This  folding 
upon  vetches  is  suitable  other  for  finishing  off  for  market  sheep 
that  are  in  forward  condition,  or  fof  recently  weaned  Umba, 
which,  after  five  or  six  weeks'  folding  on  this  deui,  nutritious 
herbage,  are  found  to  take  on  more  readily  to  eat  turnips,  and  to 
thrive  better  upon  them,  than  if  thqr  had  been  kept  upon 
the  pastures  all  the  autumn.  Sheep  folded  upon  vetches 
must  have  water  always  at  command,  otherwise  they  will  not 
prosper. 

Aa  q^ring-flown  vetches  are  in  pcifoction  at  the  teuon  whca 


pastures  usually  get  dry  and  scanty,  a  common  practice  Is  to 
cart  them  on  to  grass  land  and  spread  them  out  in  wisps,  to  be 
eaten  by  the  sheep  or  cattle.  U  is,  however,  much  better  either 
to  have  them  eaten  by  sheep  where  they  grow,  or  to  cart  them  to 
the  homestead. 

VETERAN,  old,  tried,  experienced,  particulariy  used  of  a 
soldier  who  has  seen  much  service.  The  Latin  veteranus  {velvs, 
old),  as  applied  to  a  soldier,  had.  beside  its  general  application 
in  opposition  to  tiro,  recruit,  a  spedfic  technical  meaning  in  the 
Roman  army.  Under  the  republic  the  full  term  of  service 
with  the  legion  was  twenty  years;  those  who  served  this  period 
and  gained  their  discharge  imissio)  were  termed  emeriti.  If  they 
chose  to  remain  in  service  with  the  legion,  they  were  then  called 
veterani.  Sometimes  a  spedal  invitation  was  issued  to  the 
emeriti  to  rejoin;  they  were  then  styled  ettocati. 

The  base  of  Lat.  vdms  meant  a  year,  as  seen  in  the  Cr.  fret  (for 
ftfof)  and  Sanskrit  aaiM;  from  the  Mime  base  comes  wUtdut,  a  calf, 
properiy  a  yearling.  viuUns,  a  young  calf,  whence  O.  Fr.  om/,  modern. 
veau,  English  "  veal.*'  the  flesh  of  the  calf.  The  Teutonic  cognate  of 
vittdus  w  probably  seen  in  Goth,  witkrus,  hmb,  English  "  wether.'* 
a  castimuid  rsm. 

VETERINARY  SaSNCB  (Lat.  teterinarius,  an  adjective 
meaning  "connected  with  beasts  of  burden  and  draught," 
from  veterinus, "  pertaining  to  yearlings,"  and  vittdus, "  a  calf  "),» 
the  science,  generally,  that  deals  with  the  conformation  and 
structure  of  the  domesticat«i  animals,  especially  the  horse; 
their  physiology  and  special  racial  characteristics;  their  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  genersd  hygienic  management;  their  pathology, 
and  the  preventive  and  curative,  medical  and  surgical,  treat* 
ment  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  to  which  they  are  exposed; 
their  amelioration  and  improvement;  thdr  relations  to  the 
human  family  with  regard  to  communicable  maladies;  and 
the  supply  of  food  and  other  products  derived  from  them  for 
the  use  of  mankind.  In  this  article  it  is  only  necessary  to 
deal  mainly  with  veterinary  sdence  in  its  relation  with  medidne, 
as  other  aspects  are  treated  under  the  headings  for  the  par* 
ticular  animals,  &c.  In  the  present  edition  of  the  Encychpa^a 
Britannica  the  various  anatomical  articles  (see  Anatomy  for  a 
list  of  these)  are  based  on  the  comparative  method,  and  the 
anatomy  of  the  lower  animals  is  dealt  with  there  and  in  the 
separate  articles  on  the  animals. 

History. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  practised  veterinary 
medidne  and  surgery  in  very  remote  times;  but  it  is  not  until 
we  turn  to  the  Greeks  that  we  obtain  any  very  definite  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  state  of  veterinary  as  well  as  human 
medidne  in  antiquity.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates  (460-377 
B.C.)  afford  evidence  of  excellent  investigations  in  comparative 
pathology.  Diodes  of  Carystus,  who  was  nearly  a  contem- 
porery,  was  one  of  the  first  to  occupy  himself  with  anatomy, 
which  he  studied  in  animals.  Aristotle,  too,  wrote  on  physiology 
and  comparative  anatomy,  and  on  the  maladies  of  am'mals, 
while  many  other  Greek  writers  on  veterinary  medidne  are 
dted  or  copied  from  by  Varro,  Columella  and  Galen.  And  we 
must  not  overtook  Mago  of  Carthage  (aoo  B.C.),  whose  work  in 
twenty-dght  books  was  translated  into  Greek  and  was  largely 
used  by  Varro  and  Columdla. 

« Regardinff  the  origin  of  the  word  "  veterinary,"  the  following 
occurs  m  ErArboval^s  Dictionnaire  de  ptidecine  et  de  ckirurgte 
vMrwaires,  edited  by  Zundd  (1877),  iii.  814:  "  Lcs  mots 
vetertaaria  et  vettrinartut  ^talent  emplov^  par  les  Remains  pour 
designer:  le  pRsnier,  la  roddecine  des  bices  de  somroe;  le  second, 
pour  indiquer  celui  qui  la  pcatiquait;  le  mot  veterinae  indiquait  lc» 
betes  de  somme,  et  italt  la  contraction  de  veheUrinae,  du  verbe 
vehere,  porter,  tirer,  trainer.  L'^ymologie  rfellc  du  root  vitirtnaire, 
ou  plutAt  du  mot  veteriturius  des  Romains.  serait  d'aprSs  Lengl«t 
encore  plus  andenne;  die  viendrait  du  cdtique,  (fodi  n  mot  eeaii 
pass6  chez  les  Romains:  cet  autcur  fait  ventr  le  mot  de  me,  btod 
(d'oO  rallemand  Vieh),  teeren,  (tre  malade  (d'oi^  Tallemand  ZehreiL 
consomption).  Miff  ou  arts,  artiste^   mMedn   (d'oilk  Rallemand 

Am).'* 
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lifHi  of  conutnui  I 

Jmijimtiici'  iiUrimariO.     frrimet  iIm~b 
^nol  the  itoaui  rmolm  w  i-!~~^  J 

in  \S2  ucocnpuiied  the  fatpedftlen  of 

mmtiiu  in  MipnfailDUl  ci| — '—  - 

hifh  And  vdl-deHTVcd  Rput 

obtervcri  be  diMinguUbed  bv  < 

■hich    ITER   badly    defined  bv 

cofiuctm*  nature  of  ftanden,  fa. .,  _  ._  _.. 
■oUlIon  fof  their  ■upprtMhiw;  be  aUo  mede  If 


nber  o(  d 


]  InienidH  obeem 
nnOiiftotlM  tml 


loi  liscium.  Hitiiin  for  wouiidi,  cold  «ttr  fur  ibe  fcdoeiiaa  ai 
npfmiiKd  va|(u.  hot  bathi  lor  tcMnia,  Ac  Nol  ha  niaat  n* 
HierDClei»  the  tocceiBr  of  AperrtiB,  ■hooo  Wridof*  he  bneltr 
copied,  but  iritb  InpRnimaitB  ud  wlubia  KkHtlin.  eipee&Ur 
hi  ibe  hyfiene  ind  ttaininc  o(  hone*.    PelaiindtB,  iCBlnt  ma  a 


■  VifMiw  (not _- 

-ho  wiDU  sa  tlM  nDinity  vt)  «m 
'  th*  }tb  (Mtuy,  tbos^  laa  •btifc 
w  (Dd  to  Palafpiijiia  h*  *>*  ts  a  (lau 


Flai*ia  Vei«!u>  Rt 
popular  author  of  II 

fuuhcd  than  AmytlL-,  ._ , 

CETTiH  indebted  in  the  pcepantlDn ._  

Veteriuorit,  He  appcan  to  have  been  aoca  of  a  honfr^kakr  than 
a  veterinary  pfacQUoneri  and  hiicv  aezt  to  nothfaf  of  anatoan, 
wUch  aeena  M  bave  been  bat  Dtlk  culdvated  at  that  Mriod.    He 


alMJUL    I 


le  beytrnd  what  can  be  lubcnd  Ir 
the  two  fiwl  toUectioiia  of  Biffit-  —  _. 
order  el  Convtaatuie  Birphynfenitua  li^  tb^  _-^  . 
Ii  la  uniKceasary  to  direli  here  on  the  pnfreaa  of  i 
urins  tlie  middle  age*.    Tonfardi  ue  dole  of 


BB  very  npntitioDi  and 
fccieni  neverthdaia.  ha  pvei 

ncniw)  the  utility  of  "" '  ' 


tool.   Thansfa  mfETler  to  leveiBl  mda  i 

"-  "-• "vm  of  Veietiut  maiBtali 

1.   Of  iDoat  of  tbo  ancinit  <- — ^ — , 

lUtheiothV^^ 

.._ ,_.      £e'^«eof' 

period  the  nbject  via  much  cultivated  In  the  cava: 
itaiy;  and  Spain  aho  bad  en  ornnljed  fyMem  of  ptoti 
la  the  t^tb  century*  who  bave  leTt  many  boohi  atill 
many  vai  Far  behind*  and  Utentuiv  oa  the  tubject  jh 

unlil  tbeend  of  the  itlh  ccniuiy,  when  In  1491  than'  >ed 

aoonymouily  at  Aiipbuig  a  FfiriamraaililtiM.    In  ini 

century  the  InEiiem  of  Ux  Italiad  Irritcn  waa  bccon  at, 

and  the  worla  of  Funer  and  Fayiec  marli  (be  ec  ait 

of  >  no  en.  FayKiTlreatiM.  Vtn  ia  CeMUrii  to 

ZmcSi  drr  Krirti-  and  Biritr-Pff*dt  (i53;9-97j.  are  remariiable  for 
onfiDalJEy  arn]  good  lenae.  In  Great  Bntain  animal  medlcuie  vaa 
perbapi  in  a  more  advanced  condition  than  In  Germany^  IF  ve 
accept  the  evidence  of  the  /tnatiil  Cnwi  owl  iiuiiwui  if  (felii 
(London,  lMi}i  yet  it  WM  laiYrfy  made  up  1'    ■  icr- 

ttittoni. '    Among  the  Cdrm  the  healer  o(  he  the 

oF  Europe,  and  Ihe  conn  lamer  enjoyed  ipff  rhe 

earlicit  Known  worlo  in  Engiiih  appeared  ■  rda 

MiiiymtijBt  It  Hunt  and  tf  aiuj  erf  Oan^t  (u, 

Ptlf-    The  iRiTd  "  nuKal  "  alu»a  that  the  I  Ita 

origin  Italian,    There  ia  no  doubt  that  In  t  Ihe 

inrieating  laile  For  Fwnn  and  hnrsemamhlp  b  ng- 

maiiera  arwl  Farricfa  into  Ei^land^  and  it  ia  try 

VIII.  brought  over  two  of  theie  men  wbo  I  by 

Crisme  in  ibe  Famoui  Neapolitan  ichcol.  The  knowledge  ao  intin- 
duced  became  popularized,  and  a«umed  a  concicic  Form  in  Blunde- 
VJlle'l  Fnrt  CtiiflU  OJ/iai  Wontmg  lo  ^onrmaatitip  (1M6),  which 


ai.  IVsrliaiiei'ng  aad  SlartnJI  aj  Eafir  EmilaiiJ  (3  vab 
I,  J/«K-.k>ci  aaj  Hurw-aan'af  CLondon,  1B69). 


■oh  MMury  the  watony  el  tfaa  di 

auieat  eeiinly  naglictad,  begaa  to  1 — ,.„~. 

c«paratl*a  aatto-y  by  Voider  Keytar  waa  l»ed  u  ^B.<n..«i 
in  IJTi:  aboBI  the  aanM  twe  a  wrinr  in  Getmany  aaaaod  Copha 
or  Ccvliaa  prf^ihed  a  book  oa  tba  Matony  of  the  p^.  ia  whkh 

Herwd  la  Fraaea  iwedBead  in  I9u  hia  nthcc  incoaiplelc  Sipae- 
OOMilfa.  Bat  by  ArlhaeaoataSaUa  work,  aadoai  which  mam- 
talaadlta  pept^nty  for  a  ceoun  and  a  hall,  waa  that  of  CiiM 
Riwd,  a  anHtor  of  Bolenia,  jEbliihEJ  ia  159a  in  thn  dty.  mi 
•nthled  MT  ■lainWlaaVilg  IVbmM  M  CtfalU,  a  ati  tUmtiti. 
Pnau(  Umagb  aiBiiy  adMoafc  and  uaailated  lau  French  and 
Cannaa,  thk  Gbok  waa  ler  thi  phm  pan  oiigiaal,  aad  a  rceuTlaMi 
•a*  lee  tha  tiiaa  in  wUch  it  waa  ccmpond.  the  anaunical  panioB 
belna  eapedally  pralitaixthy.   Ei^ilUb  booki  of  tba  mh  century 

sadidBaaBd  aar«ery.eapeeiaB]raaR|Bnli(li(  hone.  Tbiaiaevea 
laan  nolabla  la  the  wiitinaa  of  Ibe  ilthccMuiy,  among  which  may 
be  partkulailaed  Gibaoa'i  ArrMr'i  Kiw  CaiJi  (ijiaT,  MtliDi  if 
DMimi  Etna  (int)  aad  (hot  of  all)  Ui  Mim  nmUit  tm  A 
Di—ta  4  Hmta,\)iMu  Biaten'a.  BunJDn'a.  BTidec'a  and  Banlel'a 
twatiaea.  Vatarwryaaalaiay waagieatlyadvanccdbytha'ifutain 
^aa  Bin*  (I«t3)  of  StBK  (airier  ID  Ctaaika  II,.  Uluaiiaied  with 
Goppenilaaa,  and  by  the  atHI  moce  compiele  and  original  work  of 
StaUa,  tha  .taatomy  tf  ttt  Hint  (iTMfTwhich  deddedly  marked 
a  new  era  la  tUe  Una  of  atudy-  Of  nrngn  worka  it  nay  auffice  to 
matiea  that  of  Sodqnd,  PfritiMi  ptrfui  marlidud  (1&4}.  which 

Sir  W.  Hopa'a  Cmflial  Bm-man  (■«9&)"S  a  traaSa^oTlna 
Selkyad  by  a  putaL 

VaJmi  Mivfi  mi  Cift>|a.— The  Boat  laipoitaBt  •!■  In  Iht 
hJttory  of  modem  veteilriaryacieacacoBinencadailh  the  Iqatilatloa 
of  veterinary  ichool*.  France  waa  the  Irat  Is  laha tha  -  .  ■.. 
peal  initiative  itcp  in  thii  diieciha.  Buffoa  had  lecoflh  ^lS7:_ 
mended  the  (oimalicia  of  vetctlnafy  achook,  but  hIa  ^.I^ 
lecemnendatiaBawereiMiatieadnltB.  Claude  Bourgeki  ^T""" 
(17 11-1799).  an  adneate  •■  Lwna  and  a  taWatad  hfppolo  -    ' 

-'  ~  ~^niiKh  hb  taflueaca  witb  BbiId,  rrim*  laiaMet  imder  Laob 
« it*  firac  Is  indue*  (ba  govefiimeat  la  —"''''■'■  a  veterinary 


■chocA  and  ichool  of  oiultalioii  at  Lyonhlo  i;6i.  TUa  ae 
he  hlmielf  dhceted  for  only  a  (ow  ycaiib  dailni  whkb  tha  (real 
benefita  that  had  muhedrioab  fiKiJied  an  extaaaloaef  itataa&kif 
to  other  parte  of  Fnncb  Bonrwlar.  rWwvfm.  trmw^^A  f.«<c\  ^ 
Alfort.  near  Piria,  ■  aeeoBd  W 
and  haa  remaned  to  thia  day,  0 
velerlaaiy  aehaala  In  tha  «'-'' 


At  Lyona  be  waa  replaced  by  tha 

Iriit,  who  waa  UUeilal  the  ahg* 


during  wUdi  he  had  added  laigdy  to  aniculiuial  and  phySai 
knowfedR  by  the  pubficatkm  of  hb  Jtmntat  da  flyafgiH  and  Cam 
d'Hrncwbrn.  Twenty  yean  later  the  AHort  athMTaddad  to  N* 
tcachinE  Ha9  acveial  dlatingabbed  profeaaora  arhoaa  aamaa  ali> 
Uie  aan^  of  acienoe,  iucb  aa  DaDbetloa,  who  lau(bt  mral 


_,-. — jt    --*  J^FfT,   who  lectured  tk.  »»» 

Foorcrpy.  who  undertook  Inatnictioa  In  chemii 
one  of  &a  moat  briDiant  pu^  ri»  had  veteiii 


1^  ri»  had  veterina 
The  lut-named  waa  ah 


agricuttortat  and  puUbhed  laviyliBponint  tnatiaea  on  IgiikniltuiBl 
aa  wfU  aa  veterinary  auMccta.  The  poaltioo  he  had  acqaiml,  addad 
to  hb  profoand  arid  vaiiad  hnowMge.  maile  him  OKet  uwul  to 
Piance  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  II  b  chiefly  ts  Um 
that  it  i>  indebted  for  the  oMnted  Rambooillet  floch  e)  Heriaa 
ehcch  for  Ihe  conaervaiiaa  of  tha  Tuilerica  and  Venalilei  parlies 
and  lor  the  cnation  of  the  £ne  operimcnial  agiieultuial  tatab- 
liihrnenl  nrginlied  In  Ibe  ancient  domain  of  Sccaoi,  The  Alfort 
achool  ipeedily  became  Ihe  nunery  of  velerineiy  icieDei,  and  tha 
eource  whence  all  aimilar  inftiluliona  obtained  Ibelc  tnt  naehen 
and  their  guldanca.  A  third  government  achool  wai  foirtkdcd  in 
jft_^  .-.T....1 -nd  theac  three  acbodi  have  [noduced  thonanda 

o  tnite.  among  whan  may  be  named  Bouley, 

C  oumaint.  5t  Cyr.  (knibaei.  Arloinf.  Galtln, 

h  nimann,  Cadiot  and  Lecbinehe.    The  opening 

o  waa  Followed  by  the  ntabliahmeni  el  aatioiul 

■  n.  1769)7  Denmark  (Copcnliaten.  1773),  Auatria 

Sijij  (Dreaden,  1776).  Pniiala  (Hanover,  177B; 
ia  (Munich,  179a).  Hungary  (BudapeM.  17)7) 
a  1793);  and  aoon  goverument  veterinary  achoola 

■  «ily  every  Eutopean  country,  ncept  Gttal 
B  tnoMly  on  a  nuiHIlcenl  ealn.  FmbaUy  aO. 
b  of  France  and  Germany,  wet*  labtiahed  aa 
rr  J  training  veterinary  aargeDOa  for  the  amy  aa 
lor  the  mtuirementa  of  dvilHife.  In  1907  France  poaaeaaed  thrt* 
national  veterinary  icboob,  Gennany  had  At,  Ruada  lour  (Kharkov. 
I>oTpBi.  Kuan  and  Waniw),  Italy  rin,  Spain  Ave,  Aoatria-Hungary 
three  (Vienna.  Budapeat  and  Lemberg).  Swltierland  two  (ZOTictl 
and  Bem).  Sweden  twn  (Skaia  Bad  Slockhdm).  Denmark.  Molbnd. 
BelglaiB  aad  Portugal  one  each.  In  ir 
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•  eilabtiabed  at  Coutamiiiople,  and  in  1861  the  govern* 
.M*,ot  Rumania  fouaded  a  ichool  at  Bucharest.  The  veterinary 
boob  of  Befli]i«  Haaoivcr  and  >nenna  have  been  raised  to  the 
mtbn  ol  uaiverritieB. 

In  1790  St  Bd  (whoee  leal  name  was  >^al,  St  Bel  bein^  a  villaee 
mt  Lyons,  iriwte  was  his  paternal  estate),  after  studyuig  at  the 
Lyons  school  and  teachina  both  at  Alfort  and  Lyons,  came 
to  England  and  published  proposals  for  founding  a  school 
in  which  to  instruct  pupus  m  veterinary  meoicine  and 

aery.    The  Agricultural  Socieiy  of  Odiham,  which  had  been 
itating  sending  two  young  men  to  the  Alfort  school,  dected 
m  an  honorary  member,  and  delegated  a  ooamittee  to  consult 
itb   him   respecting  hu  scheme.     Sonte  time  afterwards  this 
Mnmtttee  detached  tnemselves  from  the  Odiham  Society  and  formed 
I  institution  staled  the  Veterinuv  College  of  London,  oi  which 
:  Bd  was  appointed  prafessor.    The  school  was  to  be  commenced 
id  maintainra  by  pnvate  subscriptioa.    In  March  179a  amnge< 
ents  were  made  for  buUdiM  temporary  stabling  for  fifty  horses 
id  a  forge  for  shoeing  at  m  Fuicras.    The  oouege  made  rapid 
rogiess  in  public  estimation,  notwithstanding  considerable  pecuniary 
nbarrassments.    As  soon  as  the  building  was  ready  for  the  recM>* 
on  of  animal  patients,  pupils  began  to  be  enrolled;  and  anxmi^  the 
irliest  were  some  who  afterwards  gained  celebrity  as  veterinarians, 
I  Bloxam,  Blaine,  R.  Lawrence,  Pidd  and  Bracy  Clark.    On  the 
iath  of  St  Bd  in  August  1793  there  appean  to  have  been  some 
ifliculty  in  irocuring  a  suitable  successor;    but  at  length,  on  the 
scommendacion  of  John  Hunter  and  Cline,  two  medicau  men  were 
ppointed,  Coleman  and  Moorcroft,  the  latter  then  practidng  as  a 
eterinary  surgeon  in  London.    The  first  tauriit  anatomy  and 
hysioiogy,  and  Moorcroft,  after  visiting  the  French  schoob,  directed 
le  practical  portion  of  the  teaching.    Unfortunatdy,  neither  of 
lese  teachen  had  much  experience  among  animals,  nor  were  they 
ell  acquainted  with  thdr  diseases;  but  Coleman  (1765-^1839)  had 
9  a  student,  in  conjunction  with  a  fdlow-student  (afterwards  Sir 
.stiejr  Cooper),  performed  many  experiments  on  animals  under  the 
irection  of  Cline.    Moorcroft,  who  remained  only  a  short  time  at 
le  college,  afterwards  went  to  India,  and  during  a  journey  in  1819 
«s  murdered  in  Tibet.    Coleman,  by  his  scientific  researches  and 
nergetic  management,  in  a  few  years  raised  the  college  to  a  high 
taodard.of  usefulness;  under  his  care  the  progress  of  the  veterinary 
rt  was  such  as  to  qualify  its  practltionen  to  hold  commissions  in 
he  army;  and   he   hinnelf  was  appointed  veterinary  surgeon- 
eneral  to  tbe  British  cavalry.    In  183 1  he  was  dected  a  fdlow  of 
lie  Royal  Society.    Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  the  teaching  at 
be  college  must  nave  been  very  meagre,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
lie  liberality  of  several  medical  men  in  throwing  open  the  doom 
f  their  theatres  to  its  pupils  for  instruction  without  fee  or  reward, 
lieir  professional  knowledge  would  have  been  sadly  deficient. 
*be  board  of  examinen  was  for  many  yeara  chiefly  corapmed  of 
minent  roemben  of  the  medical  profession.     Coleman  died  in 
830,  and  with  him  disa^ieared  much  of  the  interest  the  medical 
roiession  of  London  took  in  the  progress  of  veterinary  medicine, 
^et  the  Royal  VeterinaiY  Cbll«e  (&nt  styled  "  Royal  ''during  the 
residentship  of  tbe  duice  of  Kent)  continued  to  00  good  work  in 
purely  veterinary  direction,  and  received  such  public  financial 
upport  that  it  was  soon  able  to  diqiense  with  the  small  annual 
rant  given  to  it  by  the  government.    In  the  early  yean  of  the 
-istitution  the  horse  was  the  only  animal  to  which  much  attention 
ras  given.    But  at  the  instigation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety 
f  England,  which  gave  jC^oo  per  annum  for  the  purpose,  an  addi- 
ional  professor  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  teach  the  treatment 
f  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals;  outbreaks  of 
isease  among  these  were  also  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  officers 
(  tbe  college.   This  help  to  tbe  institution  was  withdrawn  in  1875. 
•ut  renewed  and  augmented  in  1886.    For  fifteen  years  the  Royal 
^ricultural  Society  annually  voted  a  sum  of  £500  towards  the 
xpeiues  of  the  department  of  comparative  pathology,  but  la  190a 
his  grant  was  reduced  to  iaoo. 
As  the  result  of  representations  made  to  the  senate  of  the  un!- 
ersity  of  London  by  the  ^overnon  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
he  university  in  1906  instituted  a  degree  in  veterinary  science 
B.Sc.).    The  possession  of  this  degret  does  not  of  itself  entitle 
he  holder  to  practise  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
n  increasing  number  of  students  would,  while  studying  for  the 
iploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  abo  adopt  the 
urriculum  which  is  necessary  to  ouaKfy  for  the  university  examina- 
ions  and  obuin  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.    To  provide 
quipment  for  the  higher  studies  required  for  the  university  degree. 
He  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  1906  made  a  grant  to 
he  oollejpe  of  £800  per  annum.  At  this  school  post-graduate  instruc- 
ion  bgivenon  the  principles  of  bacteriological  research,  vacdnation 
nd  pcotective  inoculation,  the  preparatmn  of  toxins  and  vaccines 
nd  tne  bacteriokjgy  of  the  specioc  diseases  of  animab. 
The  London  Veterinary  School  has  been  the  parent  of  other  schoob 
1  Great  Briuin,  one  of  whk:h.  the  first  in  Scotland,  was  founded  by 
*ralessor  Dick,  a  student  under  Coleman,  and  a  man  of  great  per- 
everance  and  ability.    Beginning  at  Edinburgh  in  1819-90  with 
nly  one  student,  in  three  years  he  gained  the  patronage  of  the 
lighland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  which  placed  a  small 
um  of  money  at  the  dbposal  of  a  committee  appointed  by  itself 


to  take  charge  of  a  department  of  wetcrinafy  aoigery  It  had  fonned> 
Thb  patronage,  and  very  much  in  the  way  ci  material  asdstanot 
and  encouragement,  were  continued  to  the  time  of  Dick's  death  in 
1866.  During  the  long  period  in  which  he  presided  over  the  school 
considerabb  progress  was  made  in  diffusing  a  sound  knowledge  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  Scotland  and  beyond  it  For  many  years 
hb  examining  board,  which  gave  certificates  of  proficiency  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  was  commwed  of 
the  most  distiiiguished  medical  men  in  Scotland,  such  as  Coodsin 
Syme,  Ltzars,  Ballineall,  Simpson  and  Knox.  By  hb  will  Dick 
vested  the  coUese  in  the  lord  provost  and  town  coundl  of  Edinburgh 
as  trustees,  ana  bft  a  brge  portion  of  the  fortune  he  had  made  to 
maintain  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded*  In  1859 
another  veterinary  school  was  established  in  Edinburgh  by  John 
Gamgee,  and  the  Veterinary  Colltte.  Gbagow,  was  founded  m  1863 
by  James  McC^II.  Gamgee's  school  was  discontinued  in  1865; 
and  William  WiUiams  esublished  in  1873  the  "  New  Veterina^. 
College^"  Edinburgh.  This  school  was  transferred  in  1004  to  the 
university,  Liverpool.  In  1900  a  veterinary  school  was  rounded  in 
Dubliiu 

In  1844  the  Royal  CoIIene  of  Veteriiiary  Surgeons  (to  be  carefully 
dbtinguished  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  Collcn)  obtained  its 
charter  of  incorporation.  The  functions  of  this  oody  were  until 
1881  limited  almost  entirely  to  examining  students  taught  in  the 
veterinary  schools,  and  bestowing  diplomas  of  membership  on  those 
who  successfully  passed  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  boards 
which  sat  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  obtaineo  its  charter  of  incorporation,  a 
difference  arose  between  the  college  and  Dick,  which  resulted  in  the 
latter  seceding  altogether  from  the  union  that  had  been  established^ 
and  forming  an  Independent  examiniiig  board,  the  HigbUnd  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  granting  certificates  of  proficiency 
to  those  students  who  were  deemed  competent.  Thb  schism 
operated  very  injuriously  on  the  progress  of  veterinary  education 
and  on  professional  advancement,  as  the  competition  engendered 
was  6f  a  rather  deteriorating  nature.  After  the  death  oT Dick  in 
1866,  the  dualbm  in  veterinary  licensing  was  suppressed  and  the 
Highland  Society  ceased  to  grant  certincates.  Now  there  b  only 
one  portal  of  entry  into  the jprofessionfand  the  veterinary  students 
of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotbnd  must  satisfy  the  examinen 
appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  bdore  they 
can  practise  their'profession. 

Before  banning  their  professional  studies  students  of  veterinary 
medidne  must  pass  an  examination  in  general  education  equivalent 
in  evtry  respect  to  that  required  of  students  of  human  medicine.. 
The  minimum  length  of  the  professional  training  b  four  yean  of 
three  terms  each,  and  during  that  course  four  searching  examinationa 
must  be  passed  before  the  student  obtains  his  diploma  or  licence  to 

Eractise  as  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  schpob 
ave  been  increased  in  numben  conformably  with  the  requirements 
ci  ever  extending  science,  and  tbe  teaching  b  more  thorough  and 
practical.  During  the  four  yean'  curriculum,  besides  tbe  pre- 
liminary technicaftraining  essential  to  every  scientist,  the  student 
must  study  the  aiuitomy  and  physiology  of  the  domesticated  animab, 
the  pathoK^  and  bacteriology  of  the  diseases  to  which  these  animals 
are  exposed,  medicine,  surgery,  hygiene,  dietetics  and  meat  inspec- 
tion, and  learn  to  know  the  results  of  disease  as  seen  post  morUm  or 
in  the  slaughter-house. 

In  1881  an  act  of  parlbment  was  obtained  protecting  the  title  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Royal  Collrae  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and 
conferring  other  advanuges,  not  toe  least  of  which  b  the  power 
granted  to  the  odiege  to  remove  the  names  of  unworthy  members 
irom  its  register.  In  some  respects  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  b 
superior  to  the  Medical  Act,  while  it  i^accs  the  profession  on  the 
same  levd  as  other  learned  bodies,  and  prevents  the  public  bdng 
misled  by  empirics  and  imposters. 

In  1876  the  college  instituted  a  higher  degree  than  memberBhip— 
that  of  fdk>w  (F.R.C.V.S.),  whkh  can  only  be  obtained  after  the 
graduate  has  been  five  yean  in  practice,  and  by  furnishing  a  thesis 
and  passing  a  severe  written  and  oral  examination  on  pathology  and 
bacteriology,  hygiene  and  sanitary  science,  and  veterinary  medicine 
and  suraery.  Only  fdlows  can  be  elected  memben  of  the  examining 
boards  for  the  membership  and  fellowship  diplomas.  The  graduates 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  registered  from  Its 
foundation  in  1844  until  1907  numbered  about  6000. 

In  the  British  army  a  veterinary  servke  was  firet  instituted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  I9tn  century,  wnen  veterinary  surgeons  with  the 
rdative  rank  of  lieutenant  were  appointed  to  regiments  of  cavalry, 
the  royal  artillery  and  tbe  royal  wagon  train.  After  the  Crimean 
War,  and  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  the  East  Indb  Company 
(which  then  possessed  its  own  veterinary  service),  the  number  of 
veterinary  surgeons  employed  was  increased,  and  in  1878  they  were 
constituted  a  department, "  with  dbtinctive  uniform,  instead  of 
being  regimental  officcra  as  was  previously  the  case.  At  tbe  same 
time  they  were  all  brought  on  to  a  general  roster  for  fordgn  service, 
so  that  every  one  in  turn  has  to  serve  abroad.  In  1003  tne  officen 
of  the  department  were  given  substantive  rank,  ana  in  1904  were 
constituted  a  "corps, "  with  a  small  number  of  non-commissioned 
officen  and  men  under  thdr  command  and  specially  trained  fay  them. 
In  J907  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  consisted  of  167  officen  and  «ao 
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WMMomminMMied  officer*  and  men.  The  men  ut  stationed  at  the 
veteruacy  hospitals,  Woolwich  defsot,  Aldenhot,  Bulfofd  and  the 
Cunagh,  but  when  trained  are  availaUe  (or  duty  under  veterinary 
officers  at  any  station,  and  a  proportion  of  them  are  employed  at 
the  various  hospitals  in  South  Africa.  Owing  to  their  liability  to 
service  abroad  in  rotation,  it  follows  that  every  officer  spends  a 
conriderable  portion  of  his  service  in  India,  Burma,  Egypt  or  South 
Africa.  Eacn  tour  abroad  is  five  years,  and  the  ave^a^ee  length  of 
service  abroad  is  about  one-half  the  total.  This  offers  a  wide  and 
varied  field  for  the  professional  activities  of  the  corps,  but  naturally 
entails  a  corresponding  strain  on  the  individuals.  Conunissions 
as  lieutenants  are  obtained  by  examination,  the  candidates  having 
previously  Qualified  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  Promotion  to  captain  and  major  ii  granted  at  five  and 
fifteen  years*  service  respectively,  and  subsequently,  by  selection, 
to  lieutenant<olonel  and  o^onel,  as  vacancies  occur.  The  director* 
general  has  the  honorary  rank  of  major-general. 

The  Indian  civil  veterinary  department  was  at  firat  racraited 
from  the  A.  V.  Corps,  but  candidates  who  qualified  as  members  of 
._^_  the  R.C.V.S.  were  subsequently  granted  direct  api»int- 

^^  ments  by  the  India  Office,  by  selection.  The  ser>nce  is 
paid  and  pensionecl  on  the  lines  of  the  other  Indian  civil  services, 
and  offers  an  excellent  professbnal  career  to  those  whose  constitu> 
tioa  permits  them  to  live  in  the  tropics^  The  work  comprises  the 
investigation  of  disease  in  animals  and  the  management  of  studs 
and  farms,  in  addition  ro  the  clinical  practice  which  Talis  to  the  share 
of  all  veterinary  surgeons. 

In  India  there  are  schools  for  the  training  of  nattvea  as  veterinary 
surgeons  in  Bombay,  Lahore,  Ajmere  and  Bengal.  The  courses 
extend  over  two  and  throe  years,  and  the  Instruction  is  very  thorough. 
The  professors  are  officer*  of  the  Indian  civil  veterinary  depart- 
ment, and  graduates  are  given  subordinate  appointments  in  that 
service^  or  mid  ready  employmeiit  in  the  native  cavalry  or  ia  civil 
life. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  veterinary  science  made  very 
slow  progress  until  1884,  when  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

««^  ^''^^  established  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of 
"jT*f  Agriculture  at  Washiagtoo.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
^^^  formation  of  the  bureau  was  the  urgent  need  by  the 
Federal  government  of  official  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  prevalence  of  animal  diseases,  and  of  the  means  required  to 
control  and  eradicate  them,  and  also  the  necessity  of  having  an 
executive  agency  to  carry  out  the  measures  necessary  to  stop  the 
Kxrcad  of  disease  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  contagion  into 
tne  country,  as  well  as  to  conduct  investigations  through  which 
further  knowledge  might  be  obtained.  In  IQ07  the  bureau  consisted 
of  ten  divisons,  employing  the  services  of  815  veterinary  surgeons. 
It  deals  with  the  investigation,  control  and  eradication  of  contagious 
diseases  of  animals,  the  in^)ection  and  quarantine  of  live  stock, 
horiKsbrecding,  experiments  m  feeding,  diseases  of  poultry  and  the 
inspection  of  meat  and  dairy  produce.  It  makes  onginal  mvcstiga- 
tions  as  to  the  nature,  cause  and  prevention  of  communicable 
diseases  of  live  stock,  and  takes  measures  for  their  repression, 
frequently  in  conjunction  with  state  and  territorial  authorities.  It 
prepares  tuberculin  and  mallein,  and  supplies  these  substances  free 
of  charg^  to  public  health  officers,  conducts  experiments  with 
immuiuxing  agents,  and  prepares  vaccines,  sera  and  antitoxins  for 
the  protection  of  animals  against  disease.  It  prepares  and  publishes 
reports  of  scientific  investigations  and  treatises  on  various  subjects 
reuting  to  live  stock.  The  diseases  which  claim  roost  attention  are 
Texas  lever.  sheep  scab,  cattle  mange,  venereal  disease  of  horses, 
tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  pin,  hog  cholera,  glanders,  anthrax. 
Mack-quarter,  and  paxasiric  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep  ami  horses. 
The  eflect  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  on  the  health  and  value  of 
farm  animals  and  their  products  is  well  known,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Sutes.now  realize  the  immense  importance  of  veterinary 
science. 

Veterinary  schools  were  established  in  New  York  City  in  1846, 
Boston  in  1848,  Chicago  in  1883,  and  subscquentlv  in  Kansas 
Gty  and  elsewhere,  but  these,  like  those  of  Great  Britain,  were 
private  institutions.  The  American  Veterinary  Ccllege,  N.V.. 
founded  in  1875.  is  connected  with  New  York  University,  and  the 
N.Y.  State  Veterinary  College  forms  a  department  of  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca.  Other  veterinary  schools  attached  to  state 
univenities  or  agricultural  colleges  are  those  in  Philaddphia.  Pa. ; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Ames^  Iowa;  Pullman,  Washington;  Auburn, 
Alabama;  Manhattan,  Kansas:  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  Other 
veterinary  cdUegcs  are  in  San  Francisco;  Washington,  D.C.  (two); 
Grand  Rapids,  Michi^n;  St  Joseph,  Missouri;  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

In  Canada  a  vetennary  school  was  founded  at  Toronto  in  1863, 
and  four  years  later  anotlwr  school  was  established  at  Montreal. 
^^^^.  For  some  years  the  Montreal  school  formed  a  department 
""■"■"^  of  McGill  University,  but  in  1902  the  veterinary  branch 
was  discontinued.  Veterinary  instruction  in  French  is  given  by 
the  faculty  of  comparative  medicine  at  Laval  University  The 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  possesses  «  fully  equipped 
veterinary  sanitary  service  employing  about  ^00  qualified 
veterinary  surgeoas  as  inspectors  of  livt  ttock,  meat  and  dairy 
pcoduoe. 


In  the  Australian  common^realth  there  S  only  one  veterinary 
school,  whkh  was  established  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  in  188& 
The  Public  Health  Departments  of  New  South  Wales,  .^  _ 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania  and  the  other  states  employ  ^*>"<'*B*> 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons  as  inspectors  of  live  stock,  cowsheds, 
meat  and  dairy  produce. 

There  is  no  veterinary  tchool  in  New  Zealand,  bat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  arranged  to  establish  one  at  Wellii^oa 
in  connexion  with  the  investigatkm  laboratory  and  farm 
of  the  division  of  veterinary  science  at  Wallaceville.  The 
government  emfrfoys  about  forty  qualified  veterinarians 
as  inspectors  of  live  stock,  abattoirs,  meat-works  and  dairies. 

In  Egypt  a  veterinary  school  with  French  teachers  was  founded 
in  1830  at  Abu-Zabd.  near  Cairo,  by  Qot-Bey.  a  doctor  of  oKKlkine. 
This  school  was  discontinued  in  184^.  The  Public  Health  -.  ^ 
Department  in  i^i  established  at  Cairo  a  new  veterinary  ■V^ 
school  for  the  instruction  of  natives.  Ten  quaUfied  veterinary 
surpeons  are  employed  in  the  sanitary  •ervx:e. 

Each  of  the  colonies  Natal,  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal,  Orange  River 
Colony,  Swaziland,  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia  has  a  veterinary 
sanitary  polke  senrioe  engaged  in  dealing  with  the  ssntf* 
contt^KMis  diseases  of  animals.  Laboratories  for  the  aMfL 
investigation  of  disease  and  the  preparation  of  antitoxins 
and  motective  sera  have  been  established  at  Grahaipstown,  Pketona 
and  Pietermaritxbuig. 

Charat^istics  of  VeUrinary  Medicine, 

Veteiinaxy  medicine  has  been  for  less  exposed  to  the  vagaries 
of  theoretical  doctrines  and  systems  than  human  medicine. 
The  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that  the  successful  practice 
of  this  bnuich  of  medicine  more  clearly  than  m  any  other 
depends  upon  the  caieful  observation  of  facts  and  the  lationi^ 
deductions  to  be  made  therefrom.  No  spedal  doctrines  seem, 
in  later  times  at  least,  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  dominating 
sentiment  in  regard  to  disease  and  its  treatment  has  been  a 
medical  edectidsm,  based  on  practical  experience  and  anatomico- 
pathological  investigation,  nuely  indeed  on  philosophical  or 
abstract  theories,  la.  this  way  veterinaxy  science  has  become 
prc-eminenlly  a  science  of  obs^vation.  At  times  indeed  it  has 
to  some  extent  been  influenced  by  the  doctrines  which  have 
controlled  the  practice  of  human  medicine — such  as  those  of 
Broussais,  Hahnemann,  Brown,  Rasori,  Rademachey  and  others 
—yet  this  has  not  been  for  long:  experience  of  them  when 
tested  upon  dumb  imimaginative  animals  soon  exposed  their 
fallacies  and  compelled  their  discontinuance.. 

Of  more  moment  than  the  core  of  disease  is  its  pieventibn, 
and  this  is  now  considered  the  most  important  object  in  con- 
nexion with  veterinaxy  science^  More  especially  is  this  the  ^ase 
with  those  contagiotts  disorders  that  depend  for  their  existence 
and  extension  upon  the  presence  of  an  infecting  agent,  and 
whose  ravages  for  so  many  centuries  are  written  laxgely  in  the 
histoiy  of  civilization.  Every  advance  made  in  human  medicine 
affects  the  progress  of  veterinaxy  science,  and  the  invaluable 
investigations  of  Davaine,  Pasteur,  Chauveau,  Lister  and 
Koch  have  created  as' great  a  revolution  in  vetexinaiy  prac- 
tice as  in  the  medicine  of  maxL  In  "preventive  medicine" 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  application  of  the  germ  theory 
are  now  realized  to  be  immense;  and  the  sanitaxy  pob'ce 
measures  based  on  this  knowledge*  if  carried  rigorously  into 
operation,  must  eventually  lead  to  the  extinction  of  animal 
pbgucs.  Bacteriofegy  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  nature, 
diagnosis  and,  cure  of  disease  both  in  man  and  animals,  and  it 
has  developed  the  beneficent  practice  of  aseptic  axid  antiseptic 
surgexy,  enabling  the  practitioner  to  prevent  exhausting 
suppuration  and  wound  infection  with  its  attendant  septic 
fever,  to  ensure  the  rapid  healing  of  wounds,  and  to  tmdotake 
the  more  serious  operations  with  greater  confidence  of  a  success- 
ful result. 

The  medicine  of  the  lower  aiumals  differs  from  that  of  man 
in  no  paxticular  so  much,  perhaps,  as  in  the  application  it  makes 
of  utilitarian  pxinciples.  The  life  of  man  is  sacred;  but  in  the 
case  of  animals,  wha&  there  are  doubts  as  to  complete  restora- 
tion to  health  or  usefulness,  pecuniaxy  considerations  gener* 
ally  decide  against  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  This 
feature  in  the  medicine  of  domesticated  animals  brings  veiy 
prominently  before  us  the  value  of  the  dd  adage  that  "  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure."    Ui  Great  Britain  the  value  of 
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*  pathology  in  tlie  tel&tions  it  bean  to  human  medicine, 
.  ^lic  health  and  wealth,  as  well  as  to  agriculture,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  i4)predated;  and  in  consequence  but  little 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
practitioner  of  animal  medicine  has  to  contend.  The  rare 
fn^tanfji*  jo  which  anfmals  can  be  seen  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  disease,  and  when  this  would  prove 
most  amenable  to  medical  treatment;  delay,  generally  due  to 
the  ini^ility  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  ankoals  to  perceive 
these  early  stages;  the  fact  that  animals  cannot,  except  in  a 
negative  manner,  tell  their  woes,  describe  their  sensations  or 
indicate  what  and  where  they  suffer;  the  absence  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  sick-room  which  cannot  be 
called  in  to  ameliorate  their  condition;  the  violence  or  stupor, 
as  well  as  the  attitude  and  structural  peculiarities  of  the  sick 
creatures,  which  only  too  frequently  render  favourable  positions 
for  recovery  impossible;  the  slender  means  generally  afforded 
for  carrying  out  recommendations,  together  with  the  oftentimes 
intractable  nature  of  their  diseases;  and  the  utilitarian  in- 
fluences alluded  to  above — aU  these  consderations,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  militate  against  the  adoption  of  curative 
treatment,  or  at  least  greatly  increase  its  difficulties.  But 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  veterinary  science  has  made 
greater  strides  since  1877  than  at  any  previous  period  jn  its 
lustory.  Every  branch  of  veterinary  knowledge  has  shared  in 
this  advance,  but  in  none  has  the  progress  been  so  marked  as 
}n  the  domain  of  pathotogy,  led  by  Nocard  in  France,  Schfita 
and  Kitt  in  Germany,  Bang  in  Denmark,  and  McFadyean 
in  England.  Bacteriological  research  has  discovered  new  dis- 
eases, has  revolutionized  the  views  formerly  held  regarding 
many  others,  and  has  pointed  the  way  to  new  methods  of 
prevention  and  cure.  Tuberculosis,  anthrax,  black-quarter, 
glanders,  strangles  and  tetanus  furnish  ready  examples  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  and  causation  of 
disease.  These  diseases,  formerly  attributed  to  the  most  varied 
causesMnduding  climatic  changes,  dietetic  errors,  peculiar 
condition  of  the  tissues,  heredity,  exposure,  dose  breeding, 
overcrowding  and  even  qxmtaneoos  origin— have  been  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  to  be  due  to  infection 'by 
specific  bacteria  or  germs. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  veterinary  sdenoe  has  gained  distinc- 
tion by  the  eradication  of  contagious  animal  diseases.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1865,  when  a  govermnent  veterinary 
department  was  formed,  destructive  plagues  of  animals  had 
prevailed  almost  continuously  in  the  British  islands,  and 
scarcely  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  check  or  extirpate  them. 
Two  exotic  bovine  diseases  alone  (amtagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
or  lung  plague  and  foot-and-mouth  disease)  are  estimated  to 
have  eaused  the  death,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  their 
prevalence  fai  the  United  Kingdom,  of  Si549i78o  cattle,  roughly 
valued  at  £83,616,854;  while  the  invasion  of  cattle  pUgue 
(rinderpest)  in  1865-66  was  calculated  to  have  caused  a  money 
loss  of  from  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000.  The  depredations  made 
fn.  South  Africa  and  Australia  by  the  lung  plague  alone  are  quite 
appalling;  and  in  India  the  loss  brought  about  by  contagious 
diseases  among  animals  has  been  stated  at  not  less  than 
£6,000,000  annually.  The  damage  done  by  tuberculosis—a 
contagious  disease  of  cattle,  transmissible  to  other  animals 
and  to  man  by  means  of  the  milk  and  flesh  of  diseased  beasts — 
cannot  be  even  guessed  at;  but  it  must  be  enormous  considering 
how  widdy  this  malady  is  diffused.  But  that  terrible  pest  of 
all  ages,  cattle  plague,  has  been  promptly  suppressed  in  England 
with  comparatively  trifling  loss.  Foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  frequently  proved  a  heavy  infliction  to  agriculture,  has 
been  comi^etely  extirpated.  Rabies  may  now  be  induded, 
with  rinderpest,  lung  plague  and  sheep-pox,  in  the  category 
of  extmct  diseases;  and  new  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
the  suppression  of  i^ders  and  swine  fever.  To  combat  such 
diseases  as  depend  for  their  continuance  on  germs  derived  from 
the  soil  or  herbage,  which  cannot  be  directly  controlled  by 
veterinary  suiitary  measures,  recourse  has  been  had  to  pro- 
tective inoculation  with  attenuated  virus  or  antitoxic  aera. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  an  *>flRfgfnt  staff 
of  trained  veterinary  inspectors,  who  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  scheduled  diseases  of  animals, 
and  are  frequently  employed  to  inquire  into  other  diseases  of 
an  apparently  contagious  nature,  where  the  circumstances  are 
of  general  importance  to  agriculturists. 

Veterinary  sdence  can  offer  much  assistance  in  the  study 
and  prevention  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  are  liable. 
Some  grave  maladies  of  the  human  spedes  are  certainly  derived 
from  animals,  and  others  may  yet  be  added  to  the  list.  In 
the  trahiing  of  the  physidan  great  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  disease  in  animals— a  fact  which  has  been 
strangdy  overlooked  in  England,  as  those  can  testify  who 
understand  how  dosely  the  health  of  man  may  depend  upon 
the  health  of  the  creatures  he  has  domesticated  and  derived 
subsistence  from,  and  how  much  more  advantageously  morbid 
processes  can  be  studied  in  animals  than  in  our  cvm  spedes. 

Although  as  yet  few  chairs  of  comparative  pathology  have 
been  established  in  British  univMsities,  on  the  European 
continent  such  chairs  are  now  looked  upon  as  almost  indis- 
pensable to  every  university.  Bourgelat,  towards  the  midcJle 
of  the  i8th  century,  in  speaking  of  the  veterinary  schools  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  forming,  urged  that  "  leurs  portes 
soient  sans  cesse  ouvertes  i  ceux  qui,  charges  par  I'^tat  de  la 
conservation  des  hommes,  auront  acquis  par  le  nom  quMIs 
se  seront  fait  le  droit  d'interrogcr  la  nattire,  chercher  des 
analogies,  et  vfrifier  des  id£es  dont  la  conformation  ne  pent  htn 
qu*utile  i  I'esp^  humaine."  And  the  benefits  to  be  mutually 
derived  from  this  association  of  the  two  branches  of  medicine 
inspired  Vicq  d'Azyr  to  elaborate  his  Noweau  plan  de  la 
coHstituiion  de  la  midecine  en  France^  which  he  presented  to 
the  National  Assembly  in  1790.  His  fimdamental  idea  was  to 
make  veterinary  teaching  a  preliminary  {U  premier  degr£i  and, 
as  it-were,  the  principle  of  instruction  in  human  medicine.  His 
proposal  went  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  a  veterinary  school  being 
annexed  to  every  medical  college  established  in  France.  This 
idea  was  reproduced  in  the  Rapport  sur  I'instruction  publique 
which  Talleyrand  read  before  the  National  Assembly  in  1790. 
In  this  project  veterinary  teaching  was  to  form  part  of  the 
National  Institution  at  Paris.  The  idea  was  to  initiate  students 
of  medicine  into  a  knowledge  of  diseases  by  observing  those  of 
animals.  The  siiffering  animal  always  appears  exactly  as  it 
is  and  feels,  without  the  intervention  of  mind  obscuring  the 
symptomatology,  the  symptoms  being  really  and  truly  the 
rigorous  expression  of  its  diseased  condition.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  diunb  animal,  when  it  is  ill,  offers  the  same  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis  as  does  the  ailing  infant  or  the  comatose 
adult. 

Of  the  other  objects  of  veterinary  sdence  there  is  only  one 
to  which  allusion  need  here  be  made:  that  is  the  perfecUoning 
of  the  domestic  animals  in  everything  that  is  likdy  to  make 
them  more  valuable  to  man.  This  is  in  an  e^>ccial  manner 
the  province  of  this  sdence,  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy, 
physiology  and  other  matters  connected  with  these  animals 
by  its  students  bdng  essential  for  such  improvement. 

Diseases  of  Dameslic  Animals. 

G>nsiderations  of  space  forbid  a  complete  or  detailed  descr^>- 
tlon  of  all  the  diseases,  medical  and  surgical,  to  which  the 
domesticated  animals  are  liable.  Separate  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  prindpal  plagues,  or  murrains,  which  affect  animals — 

RiMDESFEST,  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE,   PLErRO-PNEUMOKXA, 

Anthkax,  &c.  Reference  will  be  made  here  only  to  the  more 
important  other  disorders  of  animals  which  ate  of  a.  communic- 
able nature. 

Diseases  efike  Borse. 

Every  horseman  should  know  something  of  the  injuries,  lame- 
nesses and  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  liable.  Unfortunately 
not  very  much  can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  book  instruction; 
indeed,  there  is  generaHy  too  much  doctoring  and  too  little  nuraing 
of  sick  animals.  Evtn  in  slight  and  favourable  cases  of  illness 
recovery  is  often  retarded  by  too  nalous  and  injadtcious  medicadoiiz 
the  object  to  be  always  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  animal 
patients  is  to  place  them  in  those  conditions  which  allow  natttxc  IQ 
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optnte  noM  trcdr  ta  latnrtiii  batth.  Ttb  cu  bat  be  mJaal 

Ut  titc  iorm  of  nuriiDK.  wtuch  bck  tfdimli  ficatlr 

..     .         ever  SndiAennt  ■  bow  nuv  be  to  cue* , 

'*™^*  lion  durinr  bohh,  whea  ill  be  certainlyappRcinB  both, 
Mad  irlieD  bi  pain  wiu  often  ippuently  eodenvour  to  nttnet  dc^^ 
■ndieekRn^^nmlhDKiritbvluinlieitfamiliu'.  Fmbtlr^.., 
deanltneit)  quid  Ani  cumfort,  diouM  Alwiyi  be  ■eeured,  if j»)«ihlf 
Tbe  BUble  or  loHE-box  ibould  be  warm,  withcnt  beiai  dole.  (lul 
(ne  from  draughu.  If  Ibe  weitber  ii  coU.  ud  etpeeldlr  t  th» 
h/H-  u  anffrrinff  Fmm  Soflantnutioii  of  the  aErpunfee.  it  nuy  be 
tempcrat  me  by  ftificiMl  ncuu;  butfnat 
al  t&i*  doe*  not  render  tbe  air  teo  £y  to 
^^-  ^^6y  can  be  beat  vara  by  nto.  and 
Y«  a  lick  l£ne  I>  easly  i^ < 


R  ihould  be  (a 

;a  bandafS' 

^  ^«t  under  Ibem, 
jntaBmnn.    for  unldini.  k 
a  pcHnb1e»  bnce  it  hampm 

When  a  sick  hirsc  baa  loit  bij  appetJle,  be  ihoutd  be  tempted 
CU  by  oflering  him  luch  foodai  "ill  be  enticing  to  hira.     ll  ahoii 

•*^        Whether  'th< 


to  aJlny  It... 

,^ ,  —  jtiinjtii.    The 

lal  laulive  fwda  employed:   (reen 
_    barley,    lucerne,    Qrrotit-    narmn!™. 

bran  nuih,  boilol  bvley, 
•*-  ■*^*i,  Iticeme,  and  Mn.__  _  ..„_ 
Id  be  dried  before  beinf  riven, 
uoum  [lain  abouhJ  De  cooiceo  wiia  very  little  water,  ■>  tbat  it  nuf 
be  floury  and  comparatively  dry  wbcn  irady;  a  tittle  att  duold  b< 
mixed  iiith  it'  One  ffaHon  of  »od  EFuel  may  be  made  with  a  pound 
of  mral  and  cold  water,  which  ibould  be  Rirred  till  it  biriU,  and 
a/cerwards  permitted  to  iinimer  over  a  gentl 


lick.    To  I 
a  of   boilioA   1 


^Ile  bre  till  the  9uic 


3  lb  of  b 


t  ttablebi 


I  bran  and  linaeed  m 


tbe  maah 

boujs  r  lb  of  linaeed,  bo  aa 
thick  fluid,  to  which  i  lb  . 


It  nuybeeamoinicaUyniadebyunn^leB  water  to  tsoktbelinKd, 
and  aitcrwardfl  malung  up  the  quantity  of  water  to  about  a  (aUoD 
and  a  half'  Hay  tea  nay  bo  pr^aied  by  filling  a  bocket*  after 
acatdini  it.  vltbEood  iwect  bay.  pouring  in  aa  nrndi  bcaling  water 
as  the  Ducket  win  bold,  oovoting  it  ovtt,  and  aDowmg  ft  to  itaiid 
until  cold,  when  the  fluid  may  be  itiafned  off  and  ^vcn  to  the  borat 
Thia  forma  a  refreahing  drfnt  Ltooeed  at.  in  qnantitiee  of  fiDm 
t  OL  to  6  oa.  daily,  may  b*  nmttd  with  tbe  mid;  it  kspa  tbe 
bowela  b  a  lax  CMcfitiaii,  boa  a  aoad  effect  on  tbe  ddn  and  air- 

estagea.  and  ll  uieful  aa  an  ankle  of  diet.   When  detnGty  haa  to 

ing  and  other  eaaily  digettcd  food  aunt  be  adminiMered,  Aaugh 
Borne  of  the  fooda  alreae^  fnentEaaed,  au^  aa  boiled  frabi.  anawer 
thli  purpoae  to  a  certain  extent.  MUk.  em.  bread  and  biicuita. 
mah,  com,  Ac.,  are  often  prescribed  with  Ihia  object.  Milk  may  be 
given  alummcd  or  uoakimmedia  litUvaugar  may  bemixed  witniti 
and  one  or  two  galkma  may  be  ^ven  dEDy,  actording  to  druum- 
Btancea.  One  or  two  cna  may  be  givvn  beaten  up  with  a  little  sonr 
and  miiedwithmilk.tnrreorfour  dmeaaday.or  more  frequently; 
or  they  may  be  boiled  hard  and  powdered,  and  rabted  In  tbe  milk. 

A  _.. — .^f.. — .  _i-^ . ^y  be  given  two  or  three  llmrt  a  day, 

incdaih,    5c:ilded  o*la.withaIittle 

though 


a  half  to  one  be 


re  very  useful  when  m 


<    Aa  little  grooming  aa  poaaible  ibould 
Yrry  weak;  it  ahouJd  be  llmiled  i^  >» 
eye*  and  forehead  with  clean 
or  aanllaa  may  be  added.    Rgb 
take  off  the  cbthln;,  and  ahakc 


Iter,  to  which  ■  little  eucalyptaa 

ie  leg!  and  eua  with  tbe  band, 

ing,  and  ahalcc  or  change  it  once  a  day,  and  if 

tfiabodyirilbaiBCtdotb.  Eiociaa  1*  c<  oHnaa 


aDoHd  will  dejwd 

it  ia  not  Didemi  too  aily, 

h^  or  bolna;  ana  practl^ 

fn  Older  to  give  it  wMboot  danger 

IhtannnU.  Tbe  baU  abould  b*  brid  botwaen  the  fii«n  ' 
of  the  li^  hand,  the  tipa  of  the  lixt  and  fotirtta  bSng  '  .  . 
bmiglit  toanbcr  bdow  tb*  aecood  aod  tbiid.  whkA  an  "•^"^ 
pbccd  OB  the  upper  wlo  of  tbe  ball;  tbe  ri^  hand  la  thua  made 
•a  araaD  aa  pomible.  ao  aa  to  admit  of  mdy  laaartkiB  Into  tbe  mouth. 
The  Mt  band  gtaqia  the  borae'a  tongue,  nitly  palla  it  oat  and 
placEa  it  on  that  pait  of  the  light  aide  of  the  knnr  la«  which  ia 
UicoftKCh.  Wtbtbtrvbt^andthebaUiaiifacedatthaniot 
otthetongue.  TbeDKxnenttbeiighthaBdlBwithdnwB.IhetonaiH 
dnnkf  be  rekaued.  Thia  eauaea  the  ball  to  be  canied  atlU  faithcr 
back.  The  opeiaur  then  dooea  tbe  nouth  and  wotcliea  the  left 
aide  of  the  nock,  to  note  tbe  poamge  of  the  ball  down  the  nllet. 
Many  hone*  beep  a  ball  in  the  moinb  a  contlderable  tine  befon 
they  win  alkiw  it  ton  down.  A  moulbful  of  water  er  a  londfal 
of  foot  iHow  it  readily.  It  is  bum 
*'  aoft;  nothuif  can  be  mo« 


iket  or  other  large  woollen  doth  ahauM  b*  dipped  la 
aa  the  hand  can  comfoitably  hear  it,  modaately  wnmc 
,r_j  ._  ... ...  c_.  —J  _. 1^—  nuiinol 


the  hot ,  , 

blanket  by  any  coovenieflt ' 
placed  in  a  Indcet  or  tub 

hi  the 
-    ■" -_ 


^^ .  ..  .is  dancn  of  tMO  when 

acetired  mood  the  body  by  (Vewm  or  twine, 
helm  poured  on  tbe  eucaide  of  lb*  top  port  of  tbe 
cenvcflieat  veaaeL  To  foment  ibcleac,  they  abould  be 

eket  or  tub  (tbe  latter  with  Ih*  bottom  iiatnw  wholly 

ground)  coaiaining  warm  water  i  a  quonlinr  of  mooa  titter  put 
tub  or  Inieket  reevait*  nUahJniaiid  nta&ia  the  boat  longer. 
Itlcea  are  uied  lor  oOajnag  pam,  aoftcning  horn  or  other 
t  and,  when  anliieptic.  cUanaing  and  promoting  heallby 
.^~„  la  weimda.  To  be  ber>efidal  they  ahovM  be  large  _  ... 
and  ahnya  kept  moiat.  For  applying  poulticta  to  tbe  feet,  "'■*" 
apleceelaacting,  or  better  a  pouliice-boot,  aupphed  1^  laddlen. 
may  be  niid  wnb  advantage,  i^mliicea  an  naually  made  with 
btan-ibough  thia  haa  the  dimdvantage  of  drying  qukk^,.  to  prevent 
which  H  may  be  miud  with  Hnaeed  meal  or  a  little  linaced  ofl. 
Antlaeptic  pouhicea  contafauiit  lyaol,  iial.  caifaolk:  add  or  onlhi, 
are  very  uaefut  in  the  toity  treatment  of  foal  and  puneinred  wninda. 
A  ehaiual  pooltitt  it  aomecimea  e^kncd  wbea  there  la  an  oOcniin 
amell  to  be  IM  rid  of .  It  la  maib  by  ^ihic  Uaaead  meal  with 
boainfwateraadatbiiniBntilaacft  maaalanrodacsd;  with  thk 
Kue  wood  charcoal  in  powder  ia  nbied,  auT  wban  iwly  to  be 
ippBed  aorse  more  chansal  ia  iprinkled  on  the  aufaoe.  It  nay  be 
noted  tbat.  In  lien  of  (heae  naleiiala  for  eoultlcea,  ipaa^npiliBe 
can  be  iioelully  employed.  A  piece  ct  aumdent  riae  i*  atteped 
in  hot  water,  applied  to  the  utt,  corned  with  oiled  aUk  or  waier- 

'  "- — 'if.  and  aeoiRd  by  tapea.    Even  an  onUnarr  aponge, 

n  water  and  co*«ed  with  waterproof  matcrttt,  maHa 
^■cinc  modtum;  it  ia  well  adapted  for  tbe  Ihnjot.  the 
atbe  bnnehea  of  the  kner  jaw.  aa  well  aa  for  the  knrer 

IT  clyatsa  an  fflven  in  fevtri.  conatipation,  colic.  Ac,, 
toemptytbepoatetiarpartaftbebowela.  They  can  be  admlnbKerad 

by  a  large  aynnge  capable  of  containing  a  quart  or  more     __    

«(  water,  with  a  soitle  about  i>  In.  king,  or  ^  a  large  "•"••■ 
lonndwithabHuaualeataTigbtangle.  WaUr.aoapand,  T  , 
water,  or  id  maybe  emphvyad.  ToadnbiiaUraaeiieBa,  *"""■ 
one  of  the  honi^a  fon  feet  dioaM  be  held  up,  irtdla  the  opeiator 
introducca  the  noiala.  amoared  irith  oil  or  krd,  ny  leBuy  and 
MeadDy  Into  the  nctnra,  then  Injcdi  the  water.  The  qaantliy 
injected  wilt  depend  on  the  natoR  of  the  malady  and  tht  aiae  of 
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tbe  ep&Dode  dimH  aSecdac  Ih*  tunc  u 


g^^'     (Mr  niRoBt  dcpHKa     Thia  ■gn^|%~mt  ol  tka 

""""      thBC  on  b*  Unia  doubt  that  It  !■  ■>  for  mil  oI  tbenL 

tbe  bent,  am  bud  mblb  prevula  In  acarlr  cvcfy  put  ol  tho  vorld. 
—  ^  lti>acaalagkiiu.iiiociiUtiledi«K.cauiHlbythils(tll« 
J!^  wtaiUi,  ond  fpedallv  oflecti  Che  luo^  xsqiintory  mucoui 
*""■  memmiie  usd  toa  lyiBphadc  lyiteiii.  litt  Tinileat 
■gent  of  tiinden  tpffxt  to  eaubUih  Itedf  nKwt  eoaly  amoiv 
hones  kept  in  fouL  cnnded,  bbfly  ventilated  Hablea,  or  unoag 
■uch  ai  an  Dvcfworkeil,  badly  bd  or  debUicatcd.  Claodcfi. 
however,  ii  alwaya  due  to  contaeioii,  and  in  natural  uifcctioD  it 
may  be  eDmncted  by  inhalation  ol  the  bacilli,  by  iniHtion  d  the 
Tirut  with  food  or  water,  or  by  inoculadoa  ol  a  wouu  c4  tbe  iJdn 

and  cat! — have  becune  infecnd  thnnigh  eating  the  Beih  of  glaodcnd 
boneftiaad  men  attendiflf  diaeaaed  hDnea  are  tiaUe  to  be  infected. 
tipeciallv  if  tbey  have  aorea  on  tbe  eapoaed  parti  ot  their  indiea. 
TbDii^  in  man  Inlcctioa  throng  wouoda  ia  tbe  nndicat  way  of 


recdvuc  the  di 


In  de^nptiaiia  ol  the  equine  dlicaBe  iDmetimei  a  dii 
■ade  between  [iaiidera  with  nasal  uicen  aod  Dlher  wi 
Bpintonr  diKUe.  aod  tlinden  of  tb«  ildn,  ot/srcy,  b 
D  naeDtut  diflerence  twtween  them.    Clander*  andfan 


s 


A  rapidly  fant.  and  chronic  gUndoa  may 
emioate  by  appazmtncovn^. 

,--  -,_r_, .jte  flanden  an  inidu  levFf  witb  i'  cn- 

IKniiiKflta.  thlnt.  losa  tt  aiipetit^  bunicd  pulie  and  n  in. 

or  |data  are  saQOen  aod  the  horn  b  atiS;  bat  tbe  duu  tic 

■ynptona  are  a  (reriah>yeilow  viidd  dLscnaiife  froa  on  >th 

BDi^ili.  a  peculiar  emari^  and  nodulated  conditioa  of  om  »tb 

nibmaiillary  [ympbadc  tlandi,  iriiich  though  they  may  1  Ful 

veiy  nnly  npiiurate.  and  on  the  naial  membrane  imi  iw 

tamticM  or  paitulei,  ninninc  into  deep,  laned-edged  ul  nd 

•Dmenmes  oa  the  eeptuoi  liufe  pateliia  ol  deep  ukxialiaia.  The 
dif  haive  from  tbe  note  adbena  to  tbe  noatiiia  aad  uppa  lip,  and 
tbe  initialed  naaal  lining,  impedinz  brtathinc,  cauiea  — "'-- 
and  liequent  Hunini.  Tbe  lynpbitk  nweli  J  tbe  face  i 
invelved  and  appear  aa  poiDftil  aubcutaneDut  "  cordi " 
BCiTW  the  cheek.  Thete  vtoeli  Hinetiines  pnxent  — '  ' 
bmdc  and  diacharge  a  glulinoui  pua.  As  the  diiei 
tbe  iiketa  on  the  nose  incrauc  ia  number,  anlargp  or  '^*^"rrT  con- 
fluent, odead  In  depth  aiid  loniatimes  coib|iI«i^  peifeiaie  the 
■ptum.  The  Basal  discbanci  now  mon  atniadaoi  and  tenuwus, 
b  soiiaktd  with  blood  txa  tBtain,  the  leapirBiIoa  !•  DCiiy  or 
narinc,  aad  then  may  be  toufbing  with  bteoUnf  from  the  nosev 
[Unfiii  oodeoaloua  iwdlint)  appear  an  tbe  aumle.  thtvab  between 
the  [oi«  lets;  at  the  Aanfc  or  on  the  limbs,  and  "  larcy  buds  "  may 
lonn  OB  SDOie  ol  (he  (wollen  pam.  Sympunns  of  a»i(n6on  ol 
the  tuBgs,  or  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  with  extieme  prostration, 
Aarritoea  aad  (aqHig  respiialuB,  piecede  death,  which  ii  due  lo 
aaobyida  at  id  cxbtuiiion. 

CIvDdic  or  latent  giandcrs  KBeraHy  pmcnls  fcW  definite  symptomf. 
The  luBMCted  animal  may  Aan  ■  diacbarge  (com  the  aoie.  or  an 
eolaiied  aubmaxiilafy  Eland,  w  both,  and  small  unbrakcn  nodules 
nay  eiiit  on  tbe  septum,  but  BHIily  there  is  oo  viiibk  ulctnlion 
nl  the  nssi  membnuM.  In  sonw  hones  suqiicion  ol  glandets  my 
be  ndted  by  Itmeneea  and  sudden  ■odllDa  a(  a  idnl,  by  jpmluie 
MaliRf,  ilunishoess.  loss  of  condition  and  gnxial  unlbi9tiBcia, 
of  Iw  lefual  ol  food,  nse  of  lempentuic  swollen  fetlocks,  with 

abscking  cough,  nasal  cmtauli  aid  other  symptoms  of  a  conunon 
L  WiiC  nsl  in  the  stable  the  bone  improves,  but  a  onMided 
nasal  diKhaife  continues,  tbe  tubmaiillarv  gland  enlargea,  niui. 
altsr  an  inleml.  uken  appear  in  tbe  noae  or  "  larcy  buds  Corm 
on  a  swoUeq  Itg^  In  occult  clandn  the  horse  nuy  appcu  to  be 
in  good  bcatlh  aad  be  lU*  to  perform  oniinary  woik.  In  ttiae 
.1 •-. 1  J—- '.„  om  ag]j,  il,  diicoveied  by  resorting 


body,  where  the  lymphatio 

di^culty-     The  lymphatic  veeaeli 

■weJlinp — the  lO-callR 


bwness,  elothinc  aad  tbe  utenala  emptoyed  with  them  dun 
cleansed,  while  the  (taUi,  bone-bona  aad  placea  which  the 
bavn  Inquented  should  be  disinfected.    Rnge  left  by  (iai 


tndns 

:edwitb 


'end  in  iBSS  by  Hdniao.  ■  [ 

,  — . — ,  and  tbe  bnt  complete  demo 

disnnau:  value  vaa  given  in  iMl  by  Kalning, 
Jkullein,  prepared  for  the  diagnoss  ctf  gianden  in 
"'-iliied  and  filtered  bquki^ulluR  ol  glanden  bi 
does  not  contain  even  dead  baCLlli.  but  it  has  in 
"inces  which  an  added  to  the  liquid  by  the  bai 
-Ji  (McFad^ean).  Employed  under  pr*^"^  i 
vutaneously  injected  in  a  glaodend  b 

Epizootic  lymphangitis  is  a  contagions  i 
■*~-  "lused  by  the  ctyftacBU"-  ' — '■ — '— 

-J jEar  sveUiii^  and  suppi 

lymphatics.    Infection  i 


lymphangitis  may  coexist  In  the  sa 

dinaie.  «d  titatnient  shooU  not  be  attempted. 

Strugloaiaa  spccific-contagiouaeruptive  lever  peculiar  to  horses. 
and  b  mofv  cnccially  iDddental  to  yoanw  aoimalL  It  is  lartico- 
laiiy  chanctsued  by  the  lonutian  of  abieeaiea  b  tbe  - 
lymphatic  ybods,  chiefly  those  between  tbe  branches  ol  "■ 
tbe  lower  law  (subinaidjLafy}.  Various  causes  have  been  ascribed 
(or  its  pioduction.  such  as  cbange  ol  young  horses  from  ficU  to 
•table,  (nm  glass  to  div  feeding,  fnn  idlenea  to  baid  worit, 
irritation  ol  tectliing,  and  cbanjie  of  locaCty  and  climate.  But  tbe 
Bole  caiue  ii  Infectioa  by  tbe  strangles  attpticocdu.  Lannior  and 
leveriAhnqs.  diminutioa  ol  appetite,  cough,  rednesa  of  tbe  nasal 
lembnuie,  with  discharge  fioin  the  eyea  and  nose,  and  thirst  are 
mDn^ tbe cBriiest symptoDL  Tbentbmbdifficultyioswailowing. 
sincident  with  tbe  development  of  sw^iiiE  between  tbe  brancbca 
I  tbe  lower  jaw.  which  often  ^uset  the  water  in  drinking  to  lie 
^turned  through  tbe  nciee  and  the  masticated  food  to  be  topped 
.-'om  the  mouttL  The  swelling  is  tiol  and  tender,  dilTused,  and  uni- 
lorml^  rounded  and  smooth:  at  brmt  it  is  hard,  with  sole  doughy 
-"arsiBs;  but  later  it  becomes  Kift  in  the  centre,  wheie  an  abscess 
formino,  and  soon  "jionlB"  and  bursty  giving  exit  to  a  quantity 
'  pus.  Relief  b  now  operienced  by  tlie  aninial:  the  n^toms 
ibdde,  and  recovHT  takes  place.  In  some  cases  the  swcfling  is  so 
_.eat  or  occun  so  dose  id  the  brym  that  (he  bieathiiia  blnlolend 
witlL  and  eves  lendeied  so  dilBcBlt  that  suflocadon  b  thieacened. 
fnnrfm  nsialhrdiirasrassiimftnnHT*y**r-fftfwi.siiri  th^swrfling, 
Instead  ct  soltening  in  the  cenin.  remains  bard  lor  an  Indefinite 
time,  or  it  may  subude  and  abicases  lorm  in  various  pans  ol  th* 
hnHu  anni^iAu.*  En  iAt^\  t-tir^um  a<  ,Ke  b/ain.  luogs.  llvor.  kidneys, 
glands,  when  tbey  generally 
It  unf  requenily  a  pustular  enipdon 
-  The  malady  may  letiiilnsM 
Libs,  sometimes  terminating 
lie  anlma]  b  sreU  nuised  and 


fatally  from  coi 

kept  in  a  henltl 

Good  nuriini 


1  chief 


^ngth 


anftnunitimis  'iooA,  aiid  the  body  liept 
?  stable  or  lootf-box  must  bave  plenty  of 

The  poultice  may  «  a  little  bag  con- 
neal  mined  srilh  bat  water  and  appliid 
being  retained  then  by  a  aquare^iece 
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Other  orfftiis.  At  variooa  timet  it  has  prevailed  extenavdy  over 
differeot  paru  of  the  world,  more  cBpecuJly  during  the  i8th  and 
19th  centuries.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  widespread  outbreaks 
recorded  was  that  of  1873,  on  the  Americaa  continent.  It  usually 
radiates  from  the  district  in  which  it  first  appears.  The  symptoms 
have  been  enumerated  as  follows:  sudden  attack,  narked  by  ex- 
treme debility  and  stupor,  with  increased  budy>tempefttture,  qukk 
weak  pulse,  rigon  and  cold  extremities.  The  liead  is  pendent,  the 
eyelids  swollen  sund  half  dosed,  eyes  lustreless,  and  tears  often 
flowing  down  the  face.  There  is  great  disinclination  to  move;  the 
body  sways  on  the  animal  attempting  to  walk;  and  thelimb>joints 
crack.  The  appetite  is  lost  ana  the  mouth  is  hot  and  dry;  the 
bowels  are  constipated  and  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured; 
there  b  nearly  always  a  deep,  punful  and  harassing  cough;  on 
auscullatioa  <»  the  chest,  crepitation  or  harsh  blowing  sounds  are 
audible;  and  the  membrane  lining  the  eyelids  and  nose  assumes 
either  a  bright  pink  coknir  or  a  dull  leaden  hue.  A  white,  yellowish 
or  greenish-cotoured  discharge  flows  from  the  nostrils.  In  a  few 
days  ttw  fever  and  other  symptoms  subside,  and  convaleacoice 
rapklly  sets  in.  In  unfavourable  cases  the  fever  increases,  as  well 
as  the  prostratioo,  the  breathing  becomes  laboured,  the  cough  more 
painful  and  deep,  and  auscultation  and  percussion  indicate  that  the 
lungs  are  seriously  involved,  with  perhaps  the  i^ura  or  the  heart* 
Clots  sometimes  form  in  the  latter  organt  and  quicklv  bring  about  a 
fatal  terminatbn.  When  the  lungs  oo  not  sutter,  the  bowels  may. 
and  with  this  compHcatbn  there  are^  in  addition  to  the  stupor  and 
torpor,  tension  and  tenderness  of  the  abdominal  walls  when  pressed 
upon,  manifestations  of  colic,  great  thirat,  a  coated  tongu&  yellow* 
ness  of  the  membranes  of  nose  and  eyes,  hvh<olourea  unne.  con* 
stipation,  and  dry  faeces  covered  with  muciw.  Sometimes  rheu- 
matic swelling  and  tenderness  takes  place  in  the  muscles  and  joints 
of  the  limbs,  whkh  mf y  perstst  for  a  long  time,  often  shifting  from 
leg  to  \ex,  and  involving  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  At  other  times, 
acute  innammation  of  the  eyes  supervenes,  or  even  paralysis. 

In  this  disease  good  nursmg  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  treatment. 
Comfortable,  clean  and  airy  stables  or  loose-boxes  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  warmth  of  the  body  apd  limbe  maintained.  Cold 
and  damp,  foul  air  and  uncleanliness,  are  as  Inimkal  to  health  and 
as  antagonistic  to  recovery  as  in  the  case  of  mankind.  In  influenza 
It  has  been  generally  found  that  the  less  medicine  the  sck  animal 
receives  the  more  lucely  it  is  to  recover.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adopt  such  medical  measures  as  the  following.  For 
constipation  administer  enemata  of  warm  water  or  give  a  dose  of 
linseed  oil  or  salines.  For  fever  give  quinine  or  mild  febrifuge 
diuretics  (as  Ikiaor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  or  q>irit  of  nitrous  ether), 
and,  if  there  is  oough  or  nervous  excitement,  anodynes  (such  as 
extract  of  belladonna;.  When  the  fever  subsides  and  tnc  prostration 
is  great,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  stimulants  (carbonate  of 
ammonia,  nitrous  ether,  aromatic  ammonia)  .and  tomes,  both  ve^ 
table  (gentian,  quassia,  calumba^  and  mineral  (>ron,copper, arsenic). 
Some  veterinary  surgeons  administer  large  and  frequent  doses  of 
quinine  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and,  it  is  asserted,  with 
excellent  effect.  If  the  abdominal  organs  are  chiefly  involved, 
demulcents  may  supplement  the  above  (Unseed  boiled  to  a  jelly, 
to  which  salt  may  be  added,  is  the  most  convenient  and  best\  and 
drugs  to  allay  pain  (as  opium  and  chloral  hydrate).  Olive  oil  is  a 
safe  laxative  in  such  cases.  When  nervous  symptoms  are  mani- 
fested, it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  wet  cloths  and  vinegar  to  the 
head  and  neck;  even  blisters  to  the  neck  have  b«:n  recommended. 
Bromide  of  potassium  has  been  beneficially  employed.  ■  To  combat 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  chest  or  aDoomen,  counter-irritants 
may  be  resorted  to,  such  as  mustard,  soap  liniment  or  the  ordina^ 
white  liniment  composed  of  oil  of  turpentine,  solution  of  ammonia 
and  olive  oil.  The  food  should  be  soft  mashes  and  gruel  of  oatmeal, 
with  carrots  ami  grejcn  food,  and  small  and  freauent  quantities  of 
scalded  oats  in  addition  when  convalescence  has  been  established. 

Dourine,  maladie  du  eoitt  or  covering  disease!  of  horses,  is.  a 
contagious  malady  caused  by  the  Trypanosoma  equiperdum^  and 
np^  characterized  by  specific  lesions  of  the  male  and  female 

jj^'"  genitaJ  organs,  the  lymphatic  and  central  nervous  sys- 
c^r^fLg  tems.  It  occurs  in  Arabia  and  continental  Europe^  and 
rfftssm  ^^  recently  been  carried  from  France  to  the  United  States 
of  America  (Montana,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa  and 
Illinois)  and  to  Canada.  In  some  of  its  features  it  resembles  human 
syphilis,  and  It  is  propa^ted  in  the  same  manner.  From  one  to 
ten  days  after  coitus,  or  in  the  stallion  not  unfrequently  after  some 
weeks,  there  is  irritation,  swelling  and  a  livid  redness  of  the  external 
organs  of  generation  (in  stallions  the  penis  may  ^rink),  followed 
by  unhealthy  ukers,  whkh  appear  in  successive  crops,  often  at 
considerable  intervals.  In  mares  these  are  near  the  clitoris,  which 
IS  frequently  erected,  and  the  animals  rub  and  switch  the  tail 
about,  betraying  uneasiness.  In  horses  the  eruptbn  is  on  the 
penis  and  sheath.  In  the  milder  forms  there  Is  little  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  the  patients  may  recover  in  a  period  varying  from 
two  weeks  to  two  months.  In  the  severe  forms  the  local  swell- 
ing increases  by  intermittent  steps.  In  the  mare  the  vulva  is  the 
seat  of  a  deep  violet  congestion  and  extensive  ulceration :  pustules 
appear  on  the  perinaeum.  tail  and  between  the  thighs;  the  lips  of 
the  vulva  are  parted,  exposing  the  irregular,  nodular,  puckered. 


ulcerated  and  Uudaceous-looking  miicotis  membrane.  If  the  mara 
happen  to  be  pregnant,  abortion  occurs.  In  all  cases  emadatioii 
sets  in;  lameness  of  one  or  more  limbs  occura;  great  debiUty  is 
manifested,  and  this  runs  on  to  parMysts.  when  d»th  ensues  after 
a  miserable  existence  of  from  four  or  five  months  to  two  years. 
In  horses  swelling  of  the  sheath  may  be  die  only  symptom  for  a 
long  time,  even  for  a  year.  Then  there  may  follow  dark  patchea 
of  extravasated  blood  on  or  swdlings  of  tne  penis;  the  testicles 
may  become  tumefied;  a  dropsical  engorgement  extends  forward 
beneath  the  abdomen  and  chest;  the  lymi»atic  glands  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  enlarged;  pustules  and  ulcen  appear 
on  the  skin;  there  is  a  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose;  emacia- 
tk>n  becomes  extreme;  a  weak  and  vacillating  movement  of  the 
posterior  limbe  gradually  increases,  as  in  the  mare,  to  paralysis; 
and  after  from  three  months  to  three  y«in  death  puts  an  end  to 
loathsomeness  and  great  suffering.  Inis  malady  appean  to  be 
^read  only  by  the  act  of  coition.  The  indkations  for  its  suppres- 
sion and  extinction  are  therefore  obvious.  They  are  (i)  to  prevent 
diseased  animals  coming  into  actual  contact,  e^)ecialiy  ptr  coitum, 
with  healthy  ones;  (a)  to  destroy  the  infecttM;  and  (3}  as  an  addi- 
tional precautionaury  measure,  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect 
the  stioles*  clothing,  utensils  and  implements  used  for  the  sick 
horK.  Various  meducinca  have  been  tried  in  the  treatment  of 
slowly  developing  cases  of  dourine,  and  the  most  suooessfnl  remedy 
is  atoxyl— «  preparation  of  araenic- 

Horse-pox,  which  n  somewhat  rare,  is  almost,  if  not  ouite,  identical 
with  cow-pox,  being  undistinguishable  when  inoculated  on  mea 
and  cattle.  It  rooet  irequently  attacks  the  lunbs,  though  „ 
it  may  appear  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  aaxT 
There  is  usually  slight  fever;  then  swelling,  heat  and  ^ 
tenderness  are  manifest  in  the  part  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  erup-' 
tion,  usually  the  hecsls;  firm  iwdules  form,  increasing  to  one-third 
or  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  hair  becomes  erect;  and  the 
skin,  if  light-coloured,  chances  to  an  intense  red.  On  the  ninth  to 
the  twelfth  day  a  limfMd  flukl  ooees  from  the  surface  and  mats 
the  hain  together  in  yellowish  scabs;  when  one  of  these  is  removed, 
there  is  seen  a  red,  raw  depression,  whereon  the  scab  was  fixed.  In 
three  or  four  days  the  crusts  fall  off,  and  the  sores  heal  spontaneomdy. 
No  medical  treatment  is  needed,  cleanliness  being  requisite  to 
prevent  the  pocks  becoming  sloughs.  If  the  inflammation  runs 
high,  a  weak  solution  of  caSrbolic  acid  may  be  employed. 

Distases  of  CaUt$, 

The  diseases  ol  the  bovine  q)ecies  are  not  so  numerous  as  those 
of  the  horse,  and  the  nx>re  acute  contagious  maladies  are  dealt 
with  under  Rimdsrpbst  and  other  articles  already  mentioned. 

Tuberculosb  is  a  most  formidabte  and  widespread  disease  of 
cattle,  and  it  b  assuming  greater  pnHX>rtions  every  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  legislative  measures  for  its  TtOigT 
suppression.  It  Is  a  specific  disease,  contracted  thror^ h  c^nk 
cohabitation,  and  caused  by  the  BocitfM /utercti/ossr.  dis- 
covered by  Koch  in  1882.  Infection  takes  place  by  inhalation  of 
the  bacilli  or  their  spores,  derived  from  the  dried  expectorate  or 
other  discharges  of  tuberculous  animals;  by  Ingestion  of  the 
bacilli  carried  in  food,  milk  or  water,  or  by  inoculation  of  a  wound 
of  the  skin  or  of  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane.  Occasionally 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  an  infected  female  to  the  foetus 
in  uiero.  Its  infective  properties  and  communicability  to  other 
species  render  it  a  serious  danger  to  mankind  throu^the  con- 
sumption of  the  milk  or  flesh  of  tuberculous  cows.  The  organs 
chiefly  involved  are  the  lymphatk  glands,  lungs.  liver,  intestine 
and  the  serous  membranes — the  characteristic  tubercles  or  "  grapes  *' 
varying  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  immense  masses  weiehiog 
sevctal  pounds.    The  lai]^  diffused   nodular  growths  are  found 

Erincipally  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  attached  to  the  membranes 
ning  these  cavitws. 

The  symptoms  somewhat  resemble  those  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia (0.0.)  in  its  chroiuc  form,  though  tubercles,  sometimes 
m  large  numoers,  are  often  found  after  death  in  the  bodies  of 
cattle  whkh  exhibited  no  sign  of  illness  during  life  and  which  when 
kOlcd  were  in  excellent  condition.  When  the  lungs  are  extensively 
Involved  there  are  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance,  irregular 
appetite,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  dry  cough,  diarrhoea,  wasting 
and  debility,  with  enlarged  throat  glands,  and,  in  milch  cows, 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  milk.  Auscultation  of  the  chest  dis- 
covers dullness  or  ^>sence  of  respiratory  sounds  over  the  affected 
parts  of  the  lungs.  If  the  animal  is  not  killed  it  becomes  more 
and  more  emaciated  from  anaemia,  respiratory  diflkulty,.  defective 
nutritk>n  and  profuse  diarrhoea.    Tuberculosis  of  the  mammary 

{[lands  usually  b^ns  as  a  slowly  devebping,  painless,  nodular 
nduration  of  one  quarter  of  the  udder.  The  milk  at  fint  may  be 
normal  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  later  it  becomes  thin  or  watery 
and  assumes  a  blue  tmt.  Cattle  with  tubereular  lesions  unaltered 
by  retTtM;ressive  changes  may  appear  to  be  in  an  ordinary  state 
of  health,  and  in  such  animals  the  existence  of  the  disease  can 
only  be  discovered  by  resorting  to  the  tuberculin  test.  Tuber* 
culin,  as  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  is  a  sterilized  culture 
of  tubercle  oacflli.  and  when  employed  with  proper  precautions. 
it  causes  a  marloBd  rise  of  temperaure  in  affected  cattle,  but  in 
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ance <£  the  eruption  or  **  pox  "  on  tbe  odder  and  tcnta-  la  well- 
obasvcd  caiea  tbe  udder  b  hot  and  tender  on  maDipulaiioa  for  ■ 
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lounhi  to  one  Inch  in  diameter  by  tbe  oghth  or  tenih  day,  when 
thdr  GODtenta  haw  become  fluid  and  tEey  pment  a  depretacd 
centn.  Tbb  fluid,  at  fint  dear  and  UmmT,  bccomea  yeHowiih 
white  aa  it  cbangea  to  pua,  and  loon  diies  up,  leaving  a  hard,  button- 
shaped  bbdi  oust,  vhich  gradoally  becomes  deU{:hcd.  On  the 
teati.  owing  to  Ihe  Inndlini  ol  tbe  milhcr  or  tq  the  cow  lyinf  on 
the  hard  gniund  cr  on  straw,  [be  vtaicln  are  early  ruptured  and 
■ores  arv  TsniKd,  which  often  prove  tioubkaoiDC  and  may  causa 

Actlnomycosia,  though  affecting;  man,  hones,  piga  and  otbtf 
eieatoies.  Is  far  morr  common  in  the  bovine  ipeciei.  The  [ungu* 
Mciiiwmjiirr)  may  be  lound  in  eharaOeriitic  nodulea  in       ^^^^ 

of  tbe  Jawa,  upper  and  kivifr,  or  the  toil  parts  id  tbe     "*"" 
leighbourhaod  of  these,  aa  the  tongue,  cheeha,  face,  thmat  and 

nence  with  alight  sorea  on  the  guma  or  mucous  nembrue  of  the 
nouib  or  wiifa  uLcera  abiAR^de  decayii^  teeth,  and  tbcae  entcnd 
iiTwIy  into  the  tiatuea.  If  ibe  jaw  ia  affected,  a  large  nninded 
unHar  nowa  from  il,  the  deiue  outer  bone  becoming  abaorbed 
lelere  the  inereaiiiw  aofl  growlb  sritbln.  Soon  the  whole  becomea 
jleerated  and  puruleiit  diidiarfea  take  place,  in  which  are  found 
he  minute,  hard,  ydlow  ■nnules  wMch  contain  the  funguL  When 
:be  tongue  b  affected,  it  bccamen  enlarged  and  rigkl;  hence  the 
dcngnaclon  ol  "  wooden  tongue  "  nven  to  it  by  tbe  Germans.    In 
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•wi^w  as  that  of  oowpm.  The  moftality  inay  extend  fiom  io% 
in  uuld  outbreaks  to  oo  or  95%  in  very  virulent  one*.  DiMascd 
animals  should  be  sheUcred,  and  fed  on  nourishing  food,  especially 
gruels  of  oatmeal  6our  or  linseed;  acidulated  water  may  tie 
alloired.  U  there  is  sloughing  of  the  skin  or  extensive  soies.  oxide 
of  zinc  mntment  should  be  applied.  But  treatment  should  not 
be  adopted  unless  there  b  general  infection  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  All  diseased  animals  sfaouki  be  destroyed*  as  well  as 
those  which  have  been  in  contact  with  thmt  And  thorough  diiio- 
fection  resorted  to. 

Foot-rot  is  a  disease  of  the  dawe  of  sheep.  It  occuib  most 
frequently  in  badly  drained*  low-lying,  marshy  land,  and  is  caused 
m^^,,^  by  the,  BaciUiu  mcnpkonu.  Infection  appears  to  be 
'^**''*'*  transmitted  by  cohabitationt.  Utter,  manure  and  in- 
fected pastures.  The  disease  begins  at  the  sole  or  between  the 
claws  and  gradually  extends,  causing  changes  in  the  bones  and 
tendons,  with  suppuration,  d^eneration  of  horn  and  sloughing. 
The  symptoms  are  lameness,,  foot  or  feet  hot,  tender  and  swollen 
at  the  coronet;  the  horn  soft  and  rotten.  Affected  sheep  when 
foedins  may  rest  on  the  knees,  or,  if  fore  and  hind  feet  are  involved, 
they  be  down  consuntly.  The  claws  must  be  cleansed,  loose 
ana  underrun  horn  removed,  abscesses  opened,  and  the  foot  thor- 
oughly disinfected  and  protected  from  further  infection  by  an 
appropriate  bandage.  Some  cases  require  daily  dressing,  and  ail 
affected  feet  should  receive  frequent  attention.  When  large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  attacked  they  should  be  slowly  driven  through 
a  foot-bath  containing  an  antiseptic  solution.  Pastures  on  which 
foot-rot  has  been  contracted  should  be  avoided,  the  feet  examined 
every  month  or  of teher,  and  whero  neceeiary  pared  and  dicased 
with  pine  tar.  ' 

Diseaset  «f  lit  Pig. 

The  pig  may  become  affected  with  anthruc,  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  tuberculosis,  and  it  also  has  its  own  particular  variola. 
But  the  contagious  diseases  which  cause  enormous  destruction  of 
pigs  are  swine  fever  and  swine  erysipelas  in  Great  Britain,  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague  in  the  Unitea  States,  and  swine  erysipelas 
and  swine  plague  m  France,  Germany  and  other  countries  of  the 
European  continent. 

Swine  fever  b  an  exceedinglv  infectious  disease,  caused  by  a 


as  well  as  immediate  contagion ;  the  virus  can  be  carried 
by  apparently  healthy  pigs  from  an  infected  piggery,  by  litter, 
manure,  food,  attendants,  dogs,  cats,  vermin,  crates,  troughs  or 
anything  which  has  been  soiled  by  the  discharges  from  a  diseased 
pig.  It  is  generally  very  rapid  in  its  course,  death  ensuing  in  a 
very  few  days,  and  when  the  animal  survives,  recovery  b  pro- 
tracted. After  exposure  to  infection  the- animal  exhibits  signs  of 
iljness  by  dullness,  weakness,  shiverings,  buryin|[  itself  in  the  litter, 
diuncHnation  to  move,  staggering  eait,  great  thirst,  hot  dry  snout, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  increased  pulse,  respiration  and  temperature 
(los*  F.).  Red  and  violet  patches  appear  on  the  skin;  there  b  a 
haclcing  cough;  nausea  b  followed  by  vomidnf^;  diarrhoea  ensues; 
the  hind  lees  become  paralysed;  stupor  sets  in,  and  the  animal 
perishes.  Treatment  should  not  be  attempted.  Notifiostion  of 
the  existence  of  swine  fever  b  compalsor^,  and  outbreaks  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  To  suppress 
the  disease  lull  all  affected  pigs  and  those  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  them;  bum  or  deeply  bury  the  carcasses  and  litter, 
and  cover  with  quicklime.  Dissnlect  everything  that  may  have 
been  contaminated  with  the  vinia. 

Diseases  ef  ike  Dog. . 

The  conta|9ont  diseases  of  the  dog  are  likewise  very  few,  but 
the  one  which  attracts  most  attention  b  common  ana  |;cnerally 
serious.  This  b  what  is  popularly  known  as  distemper. 
It  b  iwculiar  to  the  canine  species,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  can  be  conveyed  to  other  animals,  though  the 
different  families  of  Carnivora  appear  each  to  be  liable  to  a  similar 
disease.  Dbtemper  b  a  specific,  fever  which  most  frequently 
attacks  young  dogs,  its  effects  being  primarily  developed  in  the 
respiratory  passages,  though  the  brain,  spinal  cnord  and  abdominal 
orrans  may  subsrauently  be  involved.  Highly  bred  and  pet  dogs 
suffer  more  severely  than  the  commoner  and  hardier  kinas.  It  is 
a  most  infectious  disease,  and  there  b  much  evidence  to  prove  that 
it  owes  its  existence  and  prevalence  rolely  to  its  virulence.  One 
attack  confers  immunity  from  another.  The  symptoms  are  rigors, 
sneezing,  dullness,  loss  <»  appetite,  desire  for  warmth,  and  incr^sed 
temperature,  respiration  and  pulse.  The  eyes  are  red,  and  the 
nose,  at  first  dry  and  harsh,  becomes  smeared  with  the  discharge 
which  Boons  begins  to^  flow  from  the  nostrils. ,  Suppuration  also 
begins  at  the  eyes;  vision  is  more  or  less  impaimi  t^  the  mucus 
and  pus,  and  often  the  cornea  becomes  ulcerated,  and  even  per- 
forated. There  b  a  cou^h,  which  in  some  cases  is  so,  violent  as  to 
induce  vomiting.  Debility  rapidly  ensues,  and  emaciation  b  soon 
ap^rent;  dbrrhoea  in  the  majority  of  cases  sets  in  ;^  the  body 
emits  an  unpleasant  odour;  ulceration  of  the  mouth  b  noticed; 
the  Boetrib  become  obstructed  by  the  discharge  from  them;  con- 


vubMiis  ceneiaUy  come  on:  aigdt  of  faraochitis.  paenmoola, 
jaundice  or  other  complications  manifest  themselves:  and  in 
some  mslances  there  b  a  pustular  or  vesicular  eruption  on  the  skin. 
In  fatal  cases  the  animal  dies  in  a  state  of  marasmus.  Many  which 
recover  are  affected  with  chorea  for  a  kmg  time  afterwards.  Here, 
again,  good  nursing  b  all-important.  Comfort  and  deanlinese, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  must  be  ensured.  Debility  being  the  most 
serious  feature  of  the  dbease,  the  strength  shoukl  be  maintained 
or  restored  until  the  fever  has  run  its  course.  Light  broth,  b^ 
tea,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  these  alternately,  may  be  aUowed  as 
diet.  Prepaiationa  of  quinine,  given  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack  in  a  little  wine,  such  as  sherry,  have  proved  very  bene- 
fidaL  Often  a  mild  laxative  b  required.  ComplicatioM  should  be 
treated  as  they  arise.  The  disease  being  extremely  infectious,  pre- 
cautioas  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  other  dogs.  Protective 
vaodnea  and  aatidistemper  sera  have  been  introduced  by  Lignieres, 
Copeman,  Phisalix  and  others,  but  their  action  b  uncertain. 

The  formidable  affliction  known  as  hydrophobia  ($.9.)  or  laUca  ia 
treated  of  under  that  name. 

Pnncipat  Parasites  ef  Domestic  Animals. 

Pethapi  the  commonest  worm  infesting  the  horse  b  Asearis 
equorum,  or  common  lumbricoid.  The  males  are  from  6  to  8  in. 
long;  females  7  to  17  in.  They  are  found  in  almost  j-*-— - 
every  part  of  the  intestine.  When  present  in  considerable  •■■••^ 
numbere  they  produce  slight  intermittent  colicky  pains,  an 
unthrifty  condition  of  the  skin,  with  surine  coat.  Althous^  the 
horse  feeds  well,  it  does  not  improve  in  conaition,  but  is  *'  tucked 
up  "  and  anaemic  Among  the  pnndpal  remedies  b  a  mixture  of 
tartar  emetic,  turpentine  and  linseed  oil.  Santonin,  ferrous  sulphate, 
common  salt  and  arsenic  are  also  employed.  Sderostomum  eguinum 
or  palisade  worm  b  a  moderate-siacd  nematode,  having  a  straight 
body  with  a  somewdiat  globular  head — ^males  |  to  1}  in.,  females 
I  in.  to  7  in.  long.  Thb  worm  is  found  in  the  intestines,  especially 
the  double  colon  and  caecum.  The  embryos  are  devdopca  in  the 
eggs  after  their  expulsion  from  the  host,  and  are  lod^d  in  moist 
mud,  where,  accordine  to  Cobbold.  they  change  their  first  skin  in 
about  three  weeks,  alter  which  they  probably  enter  the  body  of 
an  intermedbte  bearer,  whence  they  are  conveyed  in  food  or  water 
to  the  digestive  canal  of  the  horse,  the  ultimate  host.  They  then 
penetrate  the  mucous  membrane  and  enter  the  blood  vessel^  where 
they  are  sexually  differentbted  and  give  rise  to  aneurism.  After 
a  time  they  resume  their  wanderings  and  reach  the  Urge  intestine^ 
where  they  form  small  submucous  cysts  and  rapidly  acquire  sexual 
maturity.  They  arc  most  dangerous  when  migrating  from  one 
organ  to  another.  They  are  found  in  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery, 
but  they  also;  produce  aneurism  of  the  coelbc  axb  and  other 
abdominal  blood  vesscb,  including  the  aorta.  These  parasitic 
aneurbms  are  a  frequent  cause  of  fatal  colic  in  young  horses. 

Sderoslomum  tetracanthumt  or  four-spined  sclerostome,  is  about  the 
same  nae  as  the  palisade  worm,  and  like  it  b  found  in  the  colon, 
caecum  and  small  intestine.  It  finds  its  way  to  the  bowel  in  water  or 
green  fodder  swalbwed  by  the  horse.  It  b  a  true  bk)od-sucker, 
and  its  development  b  very  simibr  to  that  of  the  5.  equinum.  except 
that  it  directly  encysts  itself  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  does  not 
enter  the  blood  vessels.  The  symptoms  of  its  presence  are  cmacb- 
tion,  colicky  pains,  harsh  unthrifty  coat,  flabby  muscles,  flatu- 
lence, foetid  diarrhoea,  anaemb,  great  weakness  and,  sometimes, 
haemorrhaeic  enteritis.  Treatment  of  eauine  sclerostomiasb  fre- 
ouently  fails,  as  the  remedies  cannot  reach  the  encysted  parasites. 
As  vermicides,  thymol,  areca,  ferrous  sulphate,  tartar  emetic, 
arsenic,  sodium  chloride,  oil  of  turpentine,  lysol,  creolin  and  carbolic 
add  have  been  found  useful. 

Oxyuris  curmdai  or  pin  worm,  b  a  common  parasite  of  the  large 
intestine.  ^The  anterior  part  of  the  body  b  curved  and  the  tail 
sharply  pointed.  The  male  is  seldom  seen.  The  female  measures 
I  to  If  m.  in  length.  It  is  found  in  the  caecum,  colon  and  rectum, 
and  it  causes  pruntus  of  the  anus,  from  which  it  may  be  found  pro- 

t'ecting.  This  parasite  b  best  treated  by  means  of  a  cathartic,  followed 
>y  a  course  of  mineral  tonics,  and  repeated  rectal  injections  of  sodium 
chloride  solution,  infusion  of  quassia  or  diluted  creolin. 

The  ccstodes  or  taeniae  of  the  horse  arc  insignificant  !n  aze  and 
they  produce  no  spccbl  symptoms.  Three  species — Anoplocepkaia 
perftdtata  (36-28  mm.  bng),  A.  tlUaia  (ii-8cm.)andi4.fiuimi//affa 
(1-3  cm.) — have  been  describea.  The  first  b  lound  in  the  small 
intestine  and  caecum,  rarcly  in  the  colon ;  the  second  occurs  in  the 
small  intestine  and  stomach;  the  third  in  the  small  intestine. 
Generally  a  horse  may  be  pro\'cd  to  be  infested  with  tape-worm  by 
finding  some  of  the  ripe  segments  or  proglottides  in  the  faeces.  The 
best  remedy  b  male  fern  extract  with  turpentine  and  linseed  oil. 

CaslropMus  equi,  or  the  common  bot-fly,  'b  classed  with  the 
parasites  on  account  of  its  larval  form  living  as  a  parasite.  The 
bot-fly  dcpoNts  its  eggs  on  the  fore-arm,  knee  and  shank  of  the  horse 
at  pasture.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  ova  are  hatched  and  the 
embryo,  crawling  on  the  skin,  causes  itching,  which  induces  the  horse 
to  nibble  or  lick  the  part,  and  in  thb  way  the  embryo  b  carried  by  the 
tongue  to  the  mouth  and  swallowed.  In  the  stomach  the  emotyo 
attaches  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane,  moults  three  times,  u- 
creases  in  size  and  changes  from  a  blood-red  to  a  yellowbh-brbwo 
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edioar.  The  bot  remiins  in  the  stomach  till  the  following  spring, 
when  it  detaches  itself,  passes  into  the  food  and  is  dischansed  with 
the  faeces.  When  very  numerous,  bots  may  cause  symptoms  of 
indigestion,  though  frequently  their  presence  in  the  stomach  is  not 
ittdtcatol  by  any  Mgn  of  ill-health.  They  are  difficult  to  dislodge 
or  kill.  Green  focxi,  iodine,  naphthalin,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
vegetable  bitters  have  been  recommended;  but  the  most  effective 
remedy  is  a  dose  of  carbon  bisulphide  given  in  a  gdatin  capsule, 
repeated  in  twelve  hours,  and  followed  twelve  hours  later  by  an 
aloeticbalL 

Of  the  parasites  which  infest  cattle  and  sheep  mention  unll  only 
be  made  of  DiUemum  hepaiiaimt  or  oommon  fluke,  which  causes 
.  Uver-rot  or  distomiasb,  a  very  fatal  disease  of  lambs  and 
"^*"*  aheep  under  two  years  old.  It  occurs  most  froquentlv 
**^''**^*  after  a  wet  season  on  bw-lying,  marshy  or  undrainodlano, 
but  it  may  be  carried  to  other  pastures  by  sheep  which  have  been 
driven  through  a  fluke-infested  country,  and  sheep  allowed  to  graie 
ak>ng  ditches  by  the  roadside  may  contract  the  pnrante.  For  a 
full  description  of  its  anatom)r  and  development  see  Trematodbs. 
Preventive  treatment  comprises  the  destruction  of  flukes  and 
snails:  avoidance  of  k>w-lying,  wet  pastures  draining  infested  land, 
and  topKlressing  with  salt,  gas-lime,  lime  water  or  soot;  supplying 
sheep  with  pure  drinking  water;  placing  rock-salt  in  the  fields,  and 
providing  extra  food  and  a  tonic  lick  consisting  of  salt,  aniseed, 
lerrotts  sulphate,  Unseed  and  peas-mcaL 

Husk,  hoose  or  verminous  bronchitis  of  calves  is  caused  by 
Strongsfus  micrunu,  or  pointod-tailcd  strongyle,  a  thread-worm 
I  to  3  in.  long,  and  S.  putmoHoris,  a  Mmilar  but  smaller  nematode ; 
and  the  corre^xmding  disease  of  sheep  is  due  to  S.  ftaria  and  S. 
ruffuens.  The  male  S.^tia  is  i  to  a  in.,  and  the  female  a  to  4  in. 
lonj(.  They  are  white  m  colour  and  of  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
sewing  cotton.  The  S,  rufescens  is  thinner  and  shorter  than  5.  fiicria 
and  its  cobur  is  brownish  red.  The  development  of  these  strongylcs 
b  not  accurately  known.  When  expelled  and  deported  in  water  or 
moist  earth,  the  embryos  may  live  for  many  months.  Hoose  occurs 
in  spring  and  contioucs  until  autumn,  when  it  may  be  most  severe. 
In  sheep  the  symptoms  are  coughing,  at  first  strong,  with  long 
intervals,  then  weak  and  frequent,  leaving  the  sheep  distressed  and 
wheezing;  discharge  from  the  nose,  salivation,  occasional  retching 
with  expulsion  of  parasites  in  frothy  mucus,  advancing  emaciation, 
anaemia  and  weaicness.  In  calves  the  symptoms  are  similar  but 
less  acute.    Various  methods  of  cure  have  Seen  tried.    Remedies 

S'ven  by  the  mouth  are  seldom  satisfactory.  Good  results  have 
llowec  fumigations  with  chlorine,  burning  sulphur,  tar.  &c.,  and 
intra-tracheal  injections  of  chloroform,  iodine  and  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  and  opium  tincture,  or  chbroform. 
ether,  creosote  and  olive  oil.  The  system  shouU  be  supported  with 
as  much  good  nourishing  food  as  possible. 

The  principal  parasites  which  infest  the  alimentary  canal  of  cattle 
or  shera  arc  strongylcs  and  taeniae.  The  strongyfes  of  the  fourth 
stomach  arc  5.  contortus,  or  twisted  wire-worm  (male  10  to  20  mm., 
female  30  to  y>  mm.  long),  S.  eonm4utus  (female  10  to  13  mm.), 
S.  cervicornu  (female  10  to  i a  mm.),  5.  gracilis  (female  3  to  4  mm.), 
and  an  unnamed  species  (female  9  mm.  long)  diacovered  by 
McFadycan  in  1896.  In  the  contents  of  the  stomach  the  contortus 
may  easily  be  recognized,  but  the  other  parantcs,  owing  to  their 
small  uzc  or  situation  in  the  mucous  membrane,  nuy  be  overlooked 
in  an  ordinary  post-mortem  examination.  The  contortus,  which 
IS  best  known,  may  serve  as  the  tvpe.  It  lives  on  the  blood  which 
it  abstracts  from  tnc  mucous  mcmDfane,  and,  according  to  the  state 
of  repletion,  its  body  may  be  red  or  white.  The  ova  of  this  worm 
are  discharged  in  the  faeces  and  spread  over  the  pastures  by  infected 
sheep.  The  ova  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and,  according  to  Ransom, 
within  a  fortnight  embryos  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  long  may  be 
found  encased  in  a  chitinoid  investment,  which  protects  tncm 
from  the  effects  of  excessive  cold,  heat  or  moisture.  When  the 
ground  a  damp  and  the  temperature  not  too  low,  the  embryos 
creep  up  the  leaves  of  grasses  and  other  plants,  but  when  the 
temperature  is  below  40  F.  they  are  inactive  (Ransom).  Sheep 
feeding  on  infected  pasture  gather  the  young  worms  and  convey 
them  to  the  fourth  stomach,  where  thcy,attain  maturity  in  two  or 
thrx  weeks.  In  wet  weather  the  embryos  may  be  washed  into 
ponds  and  ditches,  and  cattle  and  sheep  majr  swallow  them  when 
drinking.  Strongylcs  cause  loss  of  appetite,  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowel,  diarrhoea,  anaemia,  progresave 
emaciation,  and.  if  not  destroyed  or  expelled,  a  lingering  death  from 
exhaustion.  The  success  or  failure  of  medicinal  treatment  depends 
on  the  degree  of  infestation.  A  change  of  pasture  is  always  de- 
nrable,  and  as  remedies  a  few  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  linseed 
oil.  or  a  solution  of  lysol  or  cyllin,  and  a  powder  consisring  of  arsenic, 
ferrous  sulphate,  areca,  nux  vomica  and  common  salt  may  be  tried. 
The  ox  may  be  the  bearer  of  three  and  the  sheep  of  twelve  species 
of  taeniae,  and  of  these  the  commonest  is  Moniezxa  {taenia)  exftonsa, 
which  is  more  frequently  found  in  sheep  than  in  cattle.  It  is  the 
longest  tapeworm,  being  from  6  to  30  ft.  in  sheep  and  from  40  to 
100  ft.  in  cattle.  Its  maximum  breadth  is  }  in. ;  it  is  found  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  sometimes  in  sufficient  numbers  in  lambs  to 
obstruct  the  bowel.  Infested  animals  are  constantly  spreading 
the  ripe  segments  over  the  pastures,  from  which  the  ova  or  embryos 


are  gathered  by  sheep.  The  a^ptoms  are  hutppetenee.  dry  hardi 
wool,  weakness,  anaemia  and  duirrnoea  with  segments  of  the  worms 
in  the  faeces.  Various  drugs  have  been  prescribed  for  the  expulsion 
of  tapeworms,  but  the  most  useful  are  male  fern  extract,  turpentine, 
kamala,  kousso,  abes  and  linseed  oil.  Very  Voung  animals  riiould 
be  supported  by  dry  nourishing  food  and  tonics,  including  salt  and 
ferrous  sulphate. 

The  principal  round-worms  of  the  intestine  of  ruminants  are 
Aseofis  witulorum,  or  calf  ascarkl,  Strongylus  fiticoUis,  S.  ventricosuSt 
Sderostomum  kypostomum,  Anch^stomum  cemuum  and  Tricko- 
upkalns  affinis,  or  common  whip-worm,  which  sometimes  causes 
severe  symptoms  in  sheep.  For'a  full  account  of  the  development 
of  Cysticercus  bovis,  or  beef  measle,  the  larval  form  of  Taenia  saginata 
of  the  human  subject,  see  Tapeworms.  Another  bladder-worm, 
found  in  the  peritoneum  of  sheep  and  cattle,  is  Cysticercus  tenni" 
eoUis,  or  slender-necked  hydatid,  the  larval  form  of  Taenia  marginata 
of  the  dog.  It  seldom  produces  serious  lesions.  An  important 
hydatid  of  ruminants  in  Coenurus  cerehralis,  whbh  produces  in  sheep, 
cattle,  goats  and  deer  gid  or  sturdy,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
central  nervous  system  characterized  by  congestion,  compresuon  of 
the  brain,  vertigo,  inco-^rdination,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebro- 
spinal paralyus.  This  bladder-worm  is  the  cystk  form  of  Taenia 
coenurus  of  the  dog.  It  is  found  in  the  cranial  cavity,  resting  on  the 
brain,  within  its  substance  or  at  its  base,  and  sometimes  in  the 
spinal  canal.  The  symptoms  vary  with  the  positbn  and  number  of 
the  vesicles.  In  an  ordinary  case  the  animal  feeds  intermittently 
or  not  at  all;  appean  unaccountably  nervous  or  very  dull,  more  or 
less  blind  and  deaf,  with  ^laxed  eye,  diUted  pupil,  the  head  twisted 
or  inclined  always  to  one  side^that  occupied  by  the  cyst — and  when 
moving  the  sheep  constantly  tends  to  turn  in  the  same  directbn. 
When  the  vesicle  is  deep-seated  or  within  the  cerebral  lobe,  the 
sheep  carries  the  head  bw,  brings  the  feet  together  and  turns  round 
and  round  like  a  dog  preparing  to  lie  down.  When  the  devebping 
cyst  exerts  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  cerebellum,  the  sheep  re- 
peatedly falls  and  rolls  over.  In  other  cases  the  chief  symptoms 
may  be  frequent  falling,  always  on  the  same  side,  high  trotting 
action  with  varying  length  of  step,  advancing  by  rearing  and  leaping, 
complete  motor  paralysis,  and  in  spinal  cases  posterior  paralysis 
with  dragging  of  the  hind  limbs.  Medicinal  treatment  is  of  no  avail, 
but  in  some  cases  the  hydatid  can  be  removed  by  trephining  the 
skull.  Gid  may  be  prevented  by  attending  to  the  treatment  oidogs 
infested  with  the  tapeworm. 

The  hclminthes  of  the  pig,  although  not  very  detrimental  to  the 
animal  itself,  are  nevertheless  of  ercat  importance  as  reganis  the 
entozoa  of  man.  Allusion  must  be  made  to  rrt£AtR«l2a  t»»h^ 
spiralis,  which  causes  trichinosis.  The  male  is  Atht  2b 
the  female  ith  in.  long,  and^the  embryos  Ath  to  i^th  in.  ^^^ 
The  ova  measure  r^^b  in.  in  their  long  diameter;  they  are  hatched 
within  the  body  ot  the  female  worm.  When  scraps  of  trichinous 
flesh  or  infestco  rats  have  been  ingested  bv  the  pig,  the  cysts  en- 
closing the  brval  trichinae  are  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  in 
about  eighteen  hours,  and  the  worms  are  found  free  in  the  intestine. 
In  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  bter  these  larvae,  having  under- 
gone certain  transformations,  become  sexually  mature;  then  they 
copuUte,  and  after  an  interval  the  embryos  leave  the  body  of  the 
female  worm  and  immediately  begin  to  penetrate  the  intestinal 
wall  in  order  to  pass  into  various  voluntary  muscles,  where  they 
become  encysted.  About  twelve  days  ebpse  from  the  time  they 
begin  their  wandering.  Usually  each  larva  is  enveloped  in  a  capsule, 
but  two  or  even  three  brvac  nave  been  found  in  one  investment. 
They  have  been  known  to  live  in  their  capsuks  for  eighteen  months 
to  two  yeart. 

Cysticercus  cdltdouu  is  the  larval  form  of  Taenia  solium  of  man 
(ace  Tapeworms).  *'  Measly  pork  "  b  caused  by  the  pretence 
in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  of  this  entozoon,  which  is  bladder-like  in 
form.     It  has  also  heen  discovered  in  the  dog.    Other  important 


parautcs  of  the  pig  are  Stepkanurus  denlatus,  or  crown-tailed 
strongyle,  Eckinornynchus  tig<is,  or  thorn-headed  worm,  Ascaris 
suis,  or  pig  ascarid,  and  Slrongytoides  suis.  For  these  the  most 


useful  remedies  are  castor  oil  seeds,  given  with  the  food,  and  oil  of 
turpentine  in  milk,  followed  by  a  dose  of  E^jsom  salts. 

0(  all  the  domesticated  animals  the  dog  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently infested  with  worms.  A  vei^  common  round-worm  is 
A  scaris  marginata  (3  to  8  in.  long),  a  variety  of  the  ascarid  . 

{A.  mystax)  of  the  cat.  It  occurs  in  the  intestine  or  *f  "* 
stomach  of  young  dogs.  The  symptoms  are  emaciation,  ^  ^  ^* 
drooping  belly,  irritable  skin,  irregubr  appetite,  vomiting  the 
worms  in  mucus,  colic  and  diarrhoea.  The  treatment  comprises 
the  administration  of  areca  or  santonin  in  milk,  followed  by  a  dose 
of  purgative  medicine.  A  nematode.  Filaria  immitis,  inhabits  the 
heart  of  the  dog.  and  its  brvac  may  be  found  in  the  bbod,  causing 
endocarditis,  omtniction  of  the  vessels,  and  fits,  which  often  end 
in  death.  Spiroptera  sanguinolenta  may  be  found  in  the  dog 
encjrstcd  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  Other  nematodes  of  the  dog 
are  Anchylostomum  Iriffmocephalum,  which  causes  frequent  bleeding 
from  the  nose  and  pernicious  anaemia,  and  Trickocephalus  depresuus- 
cuius,  or  whip-worm,  which  is  found  in  the  caecum.  The  dog 
harbours  eight  species  of  taeniae  and  five  species  of  BtOknocepkaluu 
Taenia  serrata,  about  3  ft.  in  length,  is  found  in  about   I0%  of 
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BbkIUi  dogs,  most  f  requeady  in  tparting  don  and  tboae  employed 
on  lam*,  owing  to  their  eating  the  vuccra  ofrabUtB,  ike,  in  which 
the  larval  form  {Cysluercus  puiformu)  of  this  tapeworm  dwclU. 
r.  mariinata  u  the  largest  ccstodc  of  the  dog  It  varies  in  length 
from  5  to  8  ft.,  and  is  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  30%  of  dogs  in 
Great  Britain;  its  cystic  form  (C  ienutccUts)  occurs  m  the  peritoneum 
ci  sheep.  T  co^nanu  causes  gid  m  sheep  as  previously  stated.  It 
seldom  cxcocds  5  ft.  in  length  Dogs  contract  this  parasite  by  eating 
the  heads  of  sheep  infested  with  the  bladder-worm  {Co<nurus 
cerebralis)  Dtpytiaium  camnum,  T.  cucumerina,  or  melon  seed 
tapeworm,  b  a  very  common  parasite  of  dogs.  It  varies  in  length 
from  3  to  15  in.;  its  larval  form  (Crjptocjsits  trKkodecU$  a  Mtfids) 
b  found  in  the  abdomen  of  the  dOg-fiea  {Pulcx  sernltceps),  the  dog- 
louse  {7>ich9deelts  Uthis)  and  in  the  flea  (P  trntans)  of  the  human 
subject.  The  dog  contracts  thb  worm  by  swallowing  fleas  or  lice 
containing  the  cryptocysts.  T  eehtnococeus  may  be  distmguished 
from  the  other  tapeworms  by  its  small  sixc.  It  seldom  C3cceeds 
Hn.  in  lei^h,  and  consists  of  four  segments  including  the  head 
The  fourth  or  terminal  jvx^lottis  when  npe  is  larger  tnan  all  the 
rest.  Its  cystic  form  is  Echmocouus  veterinorunt,  which  caut«s 
hydatid  disease  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  organs  of  cattle,  pigs, 
sheep,  horses,  and  even  man  Tnis  affection  may  not  be  discoven-d 
during  life.  In  well-marked  cases  the  hver  is  much  deformed, 
matly  enlarged,  and  increased  m  weight,  in  the  ox  the  hydatid 
fiver  may  weigh  from  50  to  too  lb  or  more  Another  tajieworm 
(r.  sertalts)  sometimes  occurs  in  the  small  intestine.  Its  cystic 
form  b  found  in  rodents.  Bolhrtocephalus  Utus,  or  broad  tapeworm, 
about  25  ft.  Votif^  and  i  in.  broad,  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog 
and  sometimes  m  man.  Its  occurrence  appears  to  be  confinud  to 
certain  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Its  brval  form  is  met 
with  in  pike,  turbot,  tcncn,  perch,  and  other  fishes.  The  hearts 
sluiped  bothriocephalus  {B.  cordatus)  infests  the  dog  and  man  in 
Greenland.  For  the  expulsion  of  tapeworm  male  fern  extract  has 
been  found  the  most  effectual  agent;  arcca  powder  in  linseed  oil, 
and  a  combination  of  areca,  colocynth  and  jalap,  the  dose  varying 
according  to  the  age,  size  and  condition  oC  the  dog,  have  also  proved 
benefidwT. 

The  parasites  which  cause  numerous  skin  -afTcctions  in  the 
domesticated  animals  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  viz. 
animal  parables  or  Dermatotoa,  and  vegetable  parasites 
or  DvwtalopkyUs.  The  dermatocoa,  or  those  which 
produce  pruritus,  mange,  scab,  &c,  arc  lice,  fleas,  tkks, 
acari  or  mange  mites,  and  the  larvae  oi  certain  flies.  The  lice  of  the 
horse  are  Haematopinus  macrocebhalus,  Trtckodectes  pttosus  and 
7*.  pvbexens',  those  of  cattle,  //.  eurystemus,  or  brge  ox-louse, 
H.  9iuUir  or  calf-louse,  and  T.  stahris,  or  small  ox-Iouso;  and  sheep 
may  be  attacked  by  T  sphaeroceph^ns^  or  shcep*louse,  and  by  th« 
louac-like  ked  or  ug  {Melophaius  annus)  which  belongs  to  the 

Eupiparous  diptera.     Dogs  may  be  infested  with  two  species  of 
ce,  U.  piliferus  and  T.  tatus,  and  the  pig  with  one,  //.  units. 

Ticks  belong  to  the  family  Ixodidac  ofthe  order  Acarina.  A  few 
species  have  been  proved  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  diseases 
caused  by  blood  parautes,  and  thb  knowksdgc  has  gn»tly  increased 
the  importance  of  ticks  in  veterinary  practice.  The  best  known 
ticks  are  Ixodes  ruitsus,  or  castor-bean  tick,  and  /.  hexagpnus,  which 
are  found  all  over  Europe,  and  which  attack  dogs,  cattle,  sheep, 
deer  and  horses.  Rkipicepkalus  ttnnulaius,  or  Texan  fever-tick  of 
the  United  States,  Rk.  deeoloralus^  or  blue-tick  of  South  Africa,  and 
Rh.  auslralist  or  scrub-tick  of  Australia,  transmit  the  parasite  of 
red  water  or  bovine  piroplasmoos.  Rh.  QPpendtaJctus  carries  the 
germs  of  East  Coast  tever,  Rh.  bursa  b  the  bearer  of  the  parasite 
of  ovine  piroplasmoeis,  and  RA.  eoerlsi  distributes  the  germs  of 
equine  biliary  fever.  ilmUyMimo  kebraeum  conveys  the  parasite 
m  "  heart-water  "  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  Ilaemaphysalis  leachi 
transmits  the  paraaitex>f  canine  piroplasmosis.  Uyalomma  aezyptium, 
or  Egyptbn  tick,  Rk.  simus  and  Ak,  capeusis,  axe  common  m  most 
parts  01  Africa. 

The  acari  of  itch,  scab  or  mange  are  qiedes  of  SarutfUs,  which 
burrow  in  the  skin;  Psoroptts,  which  puncture  the  skm  and  live 
on  the  surface  sheltered  by  hain  and  scurf;  and  Ckorioptes,  which 
live  in  'colonies  and  simply  pierce  the  epidermis.  Representatives 
of  these  three  genera  have  been  found  on  the  horse,  ox  and  dioep; 
varieties  of  the  first  genus  {Sarco^)  cause  mange  in  the  dog  and 
pig;  and  Ckoriopies  cynotis  sometimes  invades  tlw  ears  of  the  dog 
and  cat.  These  parasites  live  on  the  exudation  produced  by  the 
irritation  which  they  excite.  Another  aearus  (DemhdexfoUicidonm) 
invades  the  dog's  skin  and  sometimes  occurs  in  oAcr  animals.  It 
inhabits  the  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands,  and  causes  a  very 
intractable  acaria«s — the  follicular  or  demodecic  mange  of  the 
dog  (see  Mite).  A  useful  remedy  for  mange  in  the  horse  b  a  mixture 
of  sulphur,  oil  of  tar  and  whale  oil,  applied  daily  for  three  days, 
then  washed  off  and  applied  a^in.  For  the  dqg.  sulphur,  olive  oil 
and  potassium  carbonate,  or  oil  of  tar  and  fish  oil.  may  be  tried. 
Various  approved  patent  dips  are  employed  for  scab  in  sheep.  A 
good  reme(^  for  destroying  lice  may  be  compounded  from  Stavesacre 
powder,  soft  soap  and  hot  water,  applied  warm  to  the  skin.  Follic- 
ular mange  is  nearly  incurable,  but  recent  cases  should  be  treated 
by  daily  rubbing  with  an  ointment  of  5  parts  cyllin  and  100  part4 
01  lanoune. 
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The  vegetable  parasites,  or  Dermatopkylest  wbidi  cause  kuea 
or  ringworm  u  horses,  cattle  and  dcMis,  belottg  to  five  distinct 
genera.  Trukapk]^9»t  Mwrosbontm,  Etdametia,  Ackorum 
and  Oospora.  Ringworm  of  the  horse  b  cither  a  Tricho- 
phytosb  produced  by  one  of  four  species  of  fungi  {Tncko* 
pk^on  mentagropkyies,  T./lavum,  T  etpnnwm  and  T.  vBrructmim), 
or  a  Microsporosb  causca  by  kiunsporum  amiomm.  Rmgwonn 
of  cattle  b  always  a  Trkrhopnytosis,  and  due  to  T.  meulagropk]^. 
Four  different  dermatophytes  {T  cautnum,  M  audautut  var- 
canimum,  Etdamelta  sfnuosa  and  Oospora  cantna)  affect  the  dog, 
producing  Tnchophy^tic,  Microsporous  and  Eidamellian  ringworm 
and  favus.  Little  b  known  of  ringworm  in  sheep  and  swine. 
The  fungi  attack  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  which  after  a  time  lose 
their  elasticity  and  break  off,  leaving  a  greyish-yellow,  bran-like 
crust  of  epidermic  products,  dried  blood  and  sometimes  pus.  In 
favus  the  crusts  arc  yeIlo|ir,  cupped,  almost  entirely  composed  of 
fungi,  and  have  an  odour  like  that  of  mouldy  cheese.  Ringworm 
may  affect  any  part  of  the  skin,  but  occurs^  principally  on  the  head, 
face,  neck,  back  and  hind  quarters.  It  b  very  contagious,  and 
It  may  be  communicated  from  one  specks  to  another,  and  from 
animals  to  man.  The  affected  parts  should  be  carefully  scraped 
and  the  crusts  destro>'cd  by  burning;  then  the  patches  should  be 
dressed  with  lodbe  tincture,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  carbolic 
acid,  or  with  oil  of  tar. 

DiDLioGRAPUY. — Modcm  veterinary  literature  affords  striking 
evidence  of  the  progrea  made  by  the  science:  excellent  text-books, 
manuals  and  treatises  on  every  subject  bcl<Miging  to  it  are  numerousi^ 
and  are  published  in  every  European  language,  while  the  abundant 
p<.'riodical  press,  with  marked  aoiUty  and  discriminatbn,  records 
and  distributes  the  cver-incrcadng  knowledge.  The  substantial 
advances  in  veterinary  pathology,  bacteriology,  hygiene,  surgery 
and  preventive  medicine  point  to  a  still  ^greater  rate  of  progress. 
The  schools  in  every  way  are  better  equipped,  the  educatbn  and 
training — general  and  technical — of  students  of  veterinary  medicine 
are  more  comprehensive  and  thorough,  and  the  appuanccs  for 
observation  ana  investigation  of  disease  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Among  the  numerous  modem  works  in  English  on  tlue  various 
branches  of  veterinary  science,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
McFadycan,  Anatomy  of  Ike  Ilorse:  a  Dtsseciion  Cutde  (London, 
1003) ;  Chauvcau,  Comparatne  A  natomy  of  tke  DomesticaUd  A  ntmals 
(London,  1891);  Cuyer,  Arttstic  Anatomy  ef  Antmalt  (London, 
t^5);  Sharc-Joncs,  Surgical  Anatomy  0/  Ike  Horta  (London, 
1907):  JowettT  Blood-Serum  Therapy  and  Prevenltpc  Inocidaium 
(London,  iQOb);  Switbinbank  and  Newman,  Tke  BacUrudo^  of 
Milk  (London,  1005);  Fleming,  Animal  Plaptes  (London,  1683); 
Merfllat,  Aninm  Dentistry  (London,  1905);  Lbutard,  Animal 
Castration  (9th  cd.,  London,  19QA);  Moiaasu  and  Dollar,  Dtseatoi 
of  CqlUe,  Sfuep^  Coats  and  Swine  (London^  1905);  Reeks,  Common 
Colics  of  the  Horse  (London,  190^):  Sessions,  Qtttle  Tuberculosis 
(London,  T905);  Scwell,  Dogs:  thetr  Management  (London,  1897); 
Hobday,  Surgical  Diseases  of  tka  Dog  and  Cat  (London,  1906) ; 
Hill,  Management  and  Diseases  of  tke  Dog  (London,  1905):  SeweU. 
Tke  Dog's  Medical  Dictionary  (London,  1907};  C»oumux  and 
Barrier,  Exterior  of  tke  Horse  (London,  1904);  Reeks,  Diseases  of 
the  Foot  of  Ike  Horse  (London,  I906);  Robcrge,  Tke  Foot  of  tke 
Horse  (London,  1894);  Jensen,  Mttk  Hygiene:  a  Treatise  on 
Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection,  (fe.  (London,  I5K>7>»  Smith.  Masmal 
of  Veterinary  Hyoene  (London,  190^);  Fleming,  Hitman  and 
Animal  Vanolae  (London,  1881);  Hunting.  The  Art  of  Horu- 
shoeing  (London,  1899);  Ffeming,  Horse-skoeing  (London,  1900); 
Dolbr  and  Wheatby,  Handbook  ef  HorsO'Skoeing  (London,  1898); 
Lungwitx,  Text-Book  of  Borse-^kmng  (London,  1904);  Asse,  Tke 
Horse:  its  Treotment  in  Health  and  Disease  (9  vols.,  London,  1905) ; 
Hayes,  Tke  Points  of  tke  Horse  (London,  1904) ;  Robertson,  Egutne 
Medicine  (London,  1883);  Hayes,  Horses  on  Board  Skip  (London, 
1902);  FitzWygram,  Horses  and  Stables  (London,  1901);  Uautard, 
tameness  ef  Horses  (London,  1888):  Walkry,  Meat  Inspection 
{Mid.  ed.,  London,  1901);  Ostertag,  Handbook  of  Meat  Inspection 
(London,  1907);  Courtcnay,  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery  (London,  iQOs);  "V^llbms,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  ^th  ed.,  London,  1897);  J.  Law,  Text-imok  of 
Veierinarv  Medicine  (j  vols..  New  York,  190O ;  Cadiot  and  Dollar, 
Qinical  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery  (London,  1900);  Steel, 
Diseases  ef  tke  Ox  (London,  1881) ;  Leolanc,  Diseases  of  Ike  Mam- 
mary Gland  (London.  1904);  De  Bruin,  Booine  Obstetrics  (London, 
loot):  Fleming,  Veterinary  Obstetrics  (London,  1896);  Dalrym]^, 
Vderincury  Obstetrics  (London,  1898);  Neumann,  Parasites  and 
Parasitic  Diseases  of  tke  Domesticated  Animals  (London,  1905); 
F.  Smith,  Veterinary  Physudogy  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1907);  Kfeade 
Smith,  Pkysiology  of  tke  Domestic  Animals  (London.  1889);  Kitt. 
Comparative  General  Pathology  (London,  1907);  Fnedberaer  and 
FrShner,  Veterinary  PaUudogy  (London,  1905);  Brown.  Atlas  'of 
tke  Pig  (London,  1900);  Rushworth,  Sheep  and  tkeir  Diseaus 
(London,  1903);  FKmlng,  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery  (London, 
1903):  Willbms,  Prindpies  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
(10th  cd.,  London,  1903);  MoDer  and  Dollar,  Practiu  of  Veterinary 
Surgery  (London,  1904);  Frohner.  General  Veterinary  Surgery 
(New  York.  1906);  Klenllat,  Principles  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and 
Surgical  Pathology  (London,   1907):  Cadiot  and  Almy,  Surgical 


VBIU  (LaL  for  "  I  fortud  "),  gtiMrally  ibe  rit^t  of  prevenliat 
any  Act,  er  itt  utuil  pTohibJIion,  in  public:  Un,  the  conslilu- 
tioiut  liEbt  of  Ibe  competent  nulbority,  di  in  republics  of  the 
whole  people  id  their  primary  Assembly,  to  protest  a^nsl  & 
legislative  or  administrative  act,  and  to  prevent  wholly,  or  for 

It  is  gmemlly  stated  that  this  right  was  called  into  existence 
in  the  Rdnuii  r^ublic  by  tbe  tribunicia  poUstas,  because  by 
tiiil  autbocily  dedlioni  of  tbe  aeute,  and  ol  tbe  consuls  and 
otber  magnlralea,  could  be  dedind  iuopenlive.  Such  i  itale- 
mmt  must,  however,  be  qualified  by  reference  to  the  facts  (hat 
inUriia,  inUrdicimtu  were  the  eipiessionj  laed,  and,  in  general, 
tbat  in  andenl  Rome  every  bolder  of  a  nugistncy  would  check  a 
Dc^otiatioii  Bet  on  foot  by  a  a^league,  bis  equal  in  rank,  by  his 
oppovtlon  and  iolerventioa.  Tbb  ns  a  consequence  o!  the 
position  that  each  of  the  rollEaguH  pouesKd  tbe  wbole  power  of 
tbe  raa^scracy,  and  this  right  of  iotervention  must  have  come 
into  eaislence  with  the  introduction  of  coUeajued  aulhorilie*. 
f.c  with  tbe  commencement  of  the  republic.  In  the  Roman 
ma^lnty  a  twofold  power  must  be  distinguisbcd:  tbe  positive 
management  of  tbe  aflaiis  of  tbe  state  entrusted  to  each  tndi. 
viduat.  and  ibe  pawn  of  tesliainiDg  the  acts  ol  magisinta  of 
equal  or  inferior  rank  by  bis  pntot.  As  tbe  Ir^mri  pIMj 
possessed  this  hlter  negative  competenM  to  a  grot  eiteol,  it 

Id  the  fanner  kingdom  of  Poland  Ibe  pracedeat  Gnl  set  m 
1651  WHS  established  by  lav  aa  a  constant  right,  tbat  in  the 
Imperial  diet  a  single  deputy  by  bit  protest  "  Mie  pozmlam," 
^  "  I  do  not  perrail.  it,"  could  Invalidate  the  ded&on 
"  e  other  msnben.     The  kin^  of  France  received 


French  Revolution,  from  the  National  Assembly  sitting 
■uHtl  in  1789.  with  regud  to  the  decrees  of  the  latter,  which 
was  only  to  be  valid  for  tbe  time  being  against  the  decisions 
come  to  and  during  the  following  National  Assembly,  but  during 
the  period  of  Ihe  third  session  it  was  to  lose  its  power  If  lie 
Assembly  persisled  in  its  resolution-  By  this  means  it  was 
endeavoured  to  diminish  the  odiiun  of  the  measure;  but,  as  is 
wdl  known,  tbe  monarchy  was  soon  afterwards  entirely  abol- 
bbed.    Similarly  the  Epani^  Constitution  of  iSu  prescribed 

Eepeated  the  same  he  could  no  Longer  exerdsc  the  power  of 
*eto.    The  same  was  the  case  in  the  Norwegian  Constiuitlon  of 

Is  tbe  French  republic  ike  president  has  no  veto  strictly  n 
oiled,  but  he  has  a  power  somewhat  resembling  iL  He  can, 
when  a  I»B  has  passed  both  Chambera,  by  a  message  to  Ihem. 
refer  it  back  for  further  deUbeialion.  Tbe  king  or  queen  of 
Fn(jr»Tiil  has  tbe  right  to  withtiold  lanction  frotn  a  bill  passed 
by  both  bouses  of  pariiament.  Tliis  royal  prerogative  has  not 
been  eierdsed  suice  i£gi  and  may  now  be  con^dered  obsolete. 
He  governor  of  an  Engliib  colony  with  a  representative  legis- 
lature has  the  power  of  veto  against  a  bill  passed  by  tbe  legis- 
lative body  of  a  colony.  In  this  case  tbe  bill  b  finally  lost,  Juit 
asabO]  would  bewhidihad  been  rejected  by  the  colonial  coimn'l, 
or  as  a  bUl  passed  by  the  Fngir^Ti  houses  of  parliament  would 
be  if  the  ciown  were  Co  exert  tbe  prerogative  of  ttfusuig  the 
royal  assent.  T2ie  govenor  may,  however,  without  refusuig  his 
assent,  roerve  the  bill  for  the  coniideration  of  the  crown.  In 
*vt  cue  the  bUl  doe*  not  come  iato  force  until  it  has  either 


adusl^  or  constructively  received  the  royal  asMot,  which  is  la 
effect  the  assent  of  the  Engbsh  ministiy,  and  thereloie  indirectly 
of  Uk  imperial  parliament-  Thus  the  colonial  liberty  of  legisla- 
tion is  made  legally  reconciUble  with  imperial  sovereignty,  and 
conflicts  between  colonial  and  imperial  laws  are  prevented-^ 
The  mnstitution  of  tbe  United  States  of  America  contains  la 

"  Every  bin  which  jhalt  have  passed  the  House  1 
and  the  S™tt  shall,  befon  ■   "^ 


u  of  (he  U 


if  be  approve,  hi 
^onudcr  it'  "1^," 


which  it  shall  liluwijc  be  iKonudned.  aod,  if  approved  t^  two- 
thirds  d(  that  boiuc,  it  shall  become  a  law.  Every  order,  rcioliiiioa 
or  vote  towhich  tbe  coocunence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre< 
■encatives  may  be  necessary  (eactpl  an  a  question  ol  idjourament) 
shall  be  pccaeated  to  the  pteAlent  of  the  llnlted  States,  and.  btlon 
the  sane  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  kim.  or.  bang  dis- 
approved by  luo.  shall  be  repassed  t^tWD-thiids  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Kefnsrntativcs,  accocdiog  to  the  iuIb  and  limitations 

In  all  states  of  Ibe  Dnion  except  one  tbe  governors,  in  the 
It,  possess  the  rii^t  of 
re-  Here,  therefore,  we 
frequently  excrdicd- 
Ccinian  em|Hre  of  1S71. 
imperial  tegislalioo  is  eiecuted  by  the  fedeial  ci 


orden 


;  of  dedsions 


mceming  the 


for  the  execution  of  tbe  laws  of  customs  and  taies.tbe  pcoposal 
of  the  federal  council  it  only  accepted  if  the  Piusstan  votes  ace 
OB  the  side  of  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bime  (an- vii.,  sect.  3). 
Pru&ba  presides  in  the  federal  coundL  The  slate  of  ihingt  is 
therefore,  in  lact,  at  follows:  it  it  not  the  German  empenr,  but 
the  same  monarch  as  king  of  Prussia,  who  has  the  right  of  veto 
against  bitb  and  dedsions  of  the  federal  coudoI,  and  IherefoIC 
can  prevent  tbe  passingof  an  imperial  law.  The  superior  power 
of  the  presidential  vole  obtains,  it  is  true,  its  due  influence  only 
legislative  body,  but  in  reality  it  has  the  satue  effect  as 


tbe  V( 


lofth 


lofth 


nts  the  president  of  the 
L'onledention  no  tupcnot  postUon  at  all;  ndlber  he  nor  the 
federal  council  possesses  the  power  of  veto  against  laws  or 

Si  CiU  (.831),  Basel  (1831I  and  lucerne  (iS^i),  the  veto  was 
inlroducedasarightof thcpeople.  Tbcdtiieosbadlbeposierto 
submit  to  a  plebisdte  laws  which  had  been  debated  and  accepted 

by  tbe  cantonal  council  (the  legislative  at 

Ibe  same.    If  this  plebiio' 


took  place,  a 


10  force.  But,  if  the  voting 
:  number  of  penons  voting  ajabist  the  law 
half  the  number  of  persons  entitled  lo  vole 
in  the  canton,  ihe  law  was  rejected.  The  absent  votera  were 
considered  as  having  voted  in  favour  of  the  law.  An  attempt 
10  introduce  the  veto  in  Zurich  in  1847  failed.  Tluigiu  and 
Schaffbausen  accepted  it  later.  MeanwMe  another  atrangenient 
has  quite  driven  ft  out  of  the  field.  This  is  the  so-tailed  "  refer- 
endum " — properly  ^>eaking,  direct  legislation  by  the  people— 
which  has  been  introduced  into  roost  of  the  Swiss  caotom.' 
Fonneriy  in  all  cantons — with  the  exception  of  the  sinall  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Uti,  Schwyi,  UnterwaJden,  Zug,  Claius  and 
AppcnaeU — it  was  not  a  pure  democracy,  but  a  repri^enlativB 
constitution  that  prevailed:  (be  great  conndllors  or  cantonal 
cotmciUors  periodically  chosen  by  the  people  s 
of  Ihe  sovereign  power,  and  after  delibetalinj 
bills  dehniiely.    Now  they  have  only  to 


*  A.  V.  Dicry.  Intftdtution  to 


m  biyrnd  Ue  Staa,  pp. 


Study  ^Ih  Law  nfllu  OnuMMwn, 
m; :  Sir  H.  Jenk^,  Briiiik  Kalt 
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•n  printed  tnd  tent  to  all  votcn  with  an  fiphnatmy 
then  the  people  on  n  certain  day  vote  for  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  Uw  by  writinf  "  yea  "  «f  "  no  "  on  a  printed  voting 
paper,  which  is  placed  in  an  um  under  official  oontnL  In 
aome  cantons  important  financial  lesolutions  involving  iaige 
state  eipenaca  are  also  auhaaitted  to  the  dedaon  of  tlie  people. 
In  the  revised  fedenl  constitntion  of  i874t  under  certain  su|>> 
positions  which  have  no  further  interest  for  us  at  present,  a 
facultative  ieferendum  or  Imliatift  (t.«.  the  possibflity  of  de- 
manding a  plebiadte  under  ciceptional  circumstances)  was 
introduced  for  federal  laws.  Since  that  period  it  has  often  been 
employed  and  has  operated  like  a  veto.  It  is  evident  that  by 
the  compulsoiy  referendum  in  the  cantons  the  mers^veto^is 
madered  snpexduous. 

In  fsaminii«  the  qocsthm  as  to  what  ponrioii  the  veto  eccmrfes 
in  juriipredence^we  must  separste  quits  different  oonoeptaens  wbtch 
we  ooBipfiMd  under  the  same  "y**- 

t.  The  veto  may  be  a  mere  riglU  0/  interventimt  on  the  part  of  a 
fflsgistnte  against  the  order  of  another  official,  or  against  that  of  an 
autnOTity  of  equal  or  inferior  rank.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient 
Rome.  To  this  claw  bcfcrng  aleo  those  cases  in  which,  aa  in  the  French 
republic  the  president  makes  his  "  no  "  valid  against  derisions  of 
toe  Keneral  coundllors,  and  the  prefect  does  the  same  against 
decistons  of  the  communal  counciUoii.  The  use  of  the  expres- 
sion here  »  quite  justifiable,  and  this  veto  is  not  confined  to  bills, 
but  refcn  particnlarly  to  administrative  oseasurso.  It  affords  a 
guamntee  ^eainst  the  abuse  of  an  official  position. 

3.  The  veto  may  be  a  safety-valve  against  precipitate  decisions, 
and  fo  a  preventive  measure.  Tnis  task  is  fulfillcjd  by  the  suspensory 
veto  of  tne  president  of  the  United  States.  Simibrly,  fo  this  class 
belong  the  above-mentioned  prescnptiona  of  the  Spanish  and 
Norwegian  constitutions,  and  also  the  veto  of  the  governor  of  an 
English  colony  against  decisions  of  the  legislature;  lor  this  protest 
is  only  intended  to  prevent  a  certain  want  of  harmony  between  the 
general  and  the  colonial  legislation,  bv  calling  forth  a  renewed 
mvestigation.  Thu  veto  is  neither  an  mterferenoe  with  the  com- 
petedoe  of  an  authority,  nor  a  division  of  the  kgt^tive  power 
among  different  factors,  but  simply  a  guarantee  against  precipitancy 
in  the  case  of  a  purely  legislative  measure.  The  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing this  veto  power  by  the  constitution  is  thus  manifest. 

3.  It  b  wrong  to  apply  the  term  veto  to  what  is  SMnly  the  flMfsloe 
iUe  ei  Ike  somdming  of  the  laws,  in  other  woids,  aa  act  of  sove- 
reigns It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  <^  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  to  declare  the  monarch's  consent  to  a  law 
rninecessary.  or  make  it  a  compulsory  duty;  the  legislative  power 
is  dhrided' between  him  and  the  chambnm.  The  sovereign  must 
therefore  be  perfectly  at  jiberty  to  sav  **  yes  "  or  "  no  "  in  each 
single  case  according  to  his  opinion.  It  he  says  the  latter,  we  speak 
ol  It  as  his  veto,  but  thi»-^f  he  possesses  an  absolute  and  not  merely 
a  suspensory  veto—is  not  an  tntervention  and  not  a  preventive 
flseaaore.  but  the  negative  side  of  the  eaereiae  of  the  legidative  power, 
and  therefore  aa  act  of  sovereignty.  That  thu  right  bekxigs  fully 
and  entirely  to  the  holder  of  sovereign  power — however  he  may  be 
caUed — is  self-evident.  One  chamber  can  also  by  protest  prevent  a 
bill  of  the  other  from  coming  into  force.  The  *'  placet  of  the  temporal 
power  for  church  affaire—when  it  occurs — also  Involves  in  this  manner 
m  itself  the  veto  or  non  placet."  Where  in  pure  democracies  the 
people  in  their  assembly  have  the  right  of  veto  or  refereadum,  the 
exercise  of  it  Is  also  a  result  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  lesislature. 
(For  the  question  of  the  conflict  between  the  twohouses  of  England, 
are  RsraBsBirraTioN.) 

The  peculiar  power  of  veto  powcMed  by  the  (Prussian)  pnsident 
of  the  federal  council  of  (jcrmany  lies  on  the  boundary  between 
(?)  and  (3).  (A.  v.  O.) 

VETTER  [Vauer  or  Wetter,  often  written,  with  the  addition 
of  the  definite  article,  Vetteni^  a  lake  of  southern  Sweden, 
80  m.  long,  and  iS  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It  haa  an  area  of 
7^  sq.  a.,  and  a  drainage  area  of  ss>^  >Q'  °>.;  iu  maximum 
depth  in  390  ft.,  and  its  elevation  above  sea-level  289  ft.  It 
drains  eaatward  by  the  Motala  river  to  the  Baltic  Its  waters 
are  of  remarkable  tramqparency  and  Uueness,  its  shores  pictur- 
esque  and  steep  on  the  east  side,  where  the  Ombeig  (863  ft.) 
rises  abruptly,  with  funowed  flanks  pierced  by  cavea.  The 
lake  is  subject  to  sodden  stwms.  Its  northern  part  is  crossed 
from  Karlsbotg  to  Motala  (W.  to  £.)  by  the  GOta  canal  route. 
At  the  southeirn  end  is  the  important  manufacturing  town  of 
jOnkOping,  and  1$  m.  N.  of  it  the  picturesque  island  of  Vising, 
with  a  ruined  palace  of  the  xjth  century  and  a  fine  church. 
Vadstena,  8  m.  S.  of  Motala,  with  a  staple  industry  in  lace, 
has  a  convent  (now  a  hospital)  of  St  Bridget  or  Biigitu  (1383), 
a  beautiful  monastk:  church  (zj9S''*4S4)  and  a  castia  of  King 


Goslavus  Vasa.  At  Ahrastim,  x6  m.  S.  again,  aio  turns  of  a 
Cistercian  monastery  oi  the  zith  century.  Close  to  Motala 
aresomeof  the  largest  mrfhsniral  wariahopa  in  Sweden,  buHding 
warships,  machinery,  bridges,  ke. 

VBrULOMIUM,  or  VxTUxx)ifU  (Etruscan  Vetttma),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etiuria,  Italy,  the  site  of  wfaidi  is  piobaUy  occupied 
by  the  modem  village  of  Vetulonia,  which  up  to  1887  bore  the 
name  of  Cohmna.  It  lies  1130  ft.  kbove  sea^evel,  ^)out  xo  m. 
direct  N.W.  of  Grosseto,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hills  which 
project  ftom  the  flat  Maremma  and  form  the  promontory  d 
CastigHone.  The  place  is  little  mentioned  in  andent  literature, 
thou^  Silius  Italicus  tdls  us  that  it  was  hence  that  the  Romans 
took  their  magisterial  insignia  (fascea,  curule  chair,  purple  toga 
and  hiaaen  truiApeis),  and  it  waa  undoubtedly  one  of  the  twelve 
dtica  of  Etiuria.  Iu  site  was  not  identified  before  z88i,  and 
the  identification  has  been  denied  in  varioua  worka  by  C  Dotto 
dei  DauU,  who  places  it  on  the  Poggio  CasttgUooe  near  Massa 
Marittima,  where  scanty  remains  of  buildings  (possibly  of  dty 
walls)  have  also  been  found.  This  site  seems  to  agree  better 
with  the  indications  of  medieval  documenta.  But  certainly 
an  Etruscan  dty  was  situated  on  the  hill  of  Colonna,  where  there 
are  remaina  of  dty  walls  of  massive  limestone,  in  almost  hori- 
sontal  courses.  The  objecte  discovered  in  ito  extensive  neao- 
polls,  where  over  1000  tombs  have  been  excavated,  mo  now 
in  the  museums  of  Gnaseto  and  Floroiee.  The  most  important 
were  sunounded  by  tumult  which  stiU  loia  a  pmminent 
feature  in  the  Uuidscape. 

Sre  G.  Deonis,  Citiet  and  Cmeteries  of  Etnaria  (jLanAoa,  x883), 
ii.  263;  NoHaie  de^i  Scosi,  passim;  I.  Falchi,  Ricerche  di  VetulOM 
(Prate,  188 1 J,  and  other  works,  especially  Vettdonia  e  la  sua 
necropoli  anHckissima  (Florence,  1891);  G.  Sordini,  Vekdoni* 
(Spoleto,  1894)  and  references.  (T.  As.) 

VBUILLOTt  LOmS  (1813-1883),  French  journalist  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Boynes  (Loiret)  on 
the  nth  of  October  18x3.  When  Louis  Veuillot  was  five 
years  old  his  parents  lemoved  to  Parfa.  After  a  very  slight 
education  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  and  was  sent  in  1830  to 
serve  on  a  Rouen  paper,  and  afterwards  to  Pfrigueux.  He 
reluzoed  to  Paris  in  X837,  and  a  year  later  visited  Rome  during 
Holy  Week.  There  he  embraced  extravagant  ultramontane 
sentimente,  and  was  from  that  time  an  ardent  champion  of 
C^thdidsm.  The  resulu  of  his  converrion  appeared  in  P^Ut" 
inage  en  Suisse  (1839),  Rome  et  Lorette  (1841)  and  other  works. 
In  X843  he  entered  the  staff  of  the  Utdeers  rdigieux,  Hiar 
violent  methods  of  journalism  had  already  provoked  more  than 
one  dud,  and  for  his  polemics  against  the  university  of  Paris 
in  the  Unhers  he  was  imprnoned  for  a  short  time.  In  1848 
he  became  editor  of  the  paper,  which  was  suppressed  in  x86o, 
but  revived  in  X867,  when  Veuillot  recommenced  his  xiltn' 
montane  propaganda,  which  brought  about  a  second  suppression 
of  his  journal  in  1874.  When  his  paper  was  suppressed  Veuillot 
occu]^  himself  in  writing  violent  pamphlets  directed  against 
the  modemte  CathoKcs,  the  Second  Empire  and  the  Italian 
government.  His  services  to  the  papal  see  were  fully  recog- 
nized by  Pius  IX.,  on  whom  he  wrote  (1878)  a  monogreph.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  March  1883. 

Some  of  his  scattered  papen  were  collected  in  liBanges  rdigieux, 
kislmiqius  et  liltirawes  (xa  vob.,  1857-75),  nnd  Us  Cerrespamiane* 
(6  vob..  1883-85)  has  meat  political  interest.  His  !founger  brother* 
Eug^  Veuulot.  published  U90t-4)  a  comprehensive  sindvaluaUe 
mei  Louis  Yeumot. 


VBVBY[Genun  Fmi],  a  smaU  town  m  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Vaud  and  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  by  rail  IS  m.  S.E.  of  Lausanne  or  3}  m.  N.W.  of  the  Vemea^ 
Montreux  railway  station,  while  it  is  well  served  by  steamers 
plying  over  the  Lake  of  (koeva.  In  1900  it  had  a  population 
id  zt,78x,  of  whom  8878  were  French-apeaking,  while  there 
were  8377  ProtestanU  to  3424  Romanists  and  s^  Jews^  It  is 
the  second  town  in  pdnt  of  peculation  in  the  canton,  OHnang 
next  after  Lausanne,  though  inferior  to  the  "  aggk>mwation  " 
known  as  Montreux.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vevcyse 
and  commanda  fine  viewa  of  the  snowy  mountaina  aeen  over 
the  glasv  auiiaos  of  the  lake.    The  whok  of  the  surrounding 
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country  is  covered  with  vineyards,  whidi  (with  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  visitors)  occupy  the  inhabitants.  Every  twenty 
years  or  so  (last  in  1889  and  1905)  the  PiU  des  Vigneront  is  lield 
here  by  an  ancient  gild  of  vinedressew,  and  attracts  much 
attention.  Besides  a  railway  line  that  joins  the  Montreux' 
Bernese  Oberland  line  at  Chamby  (5  m.  from  Vevey  and  i\  m. 
below  Les  Avants)  there  is  a  funicular  railway  from  Vevey  up 
the  Mont  P^lerin  (3557  ft.)  to  the  north-west. 

Vevey  was  a  Roman  settlement  [  Vmscus]  and  later  formed  part 
of  the  barony  of  Vaud,  that  was  held  by  the  counts  and  dukes  of 
Savoy  till  1536,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Bern.  In  1708  it  was 
freed  from  Bomese  rule  and  became  part  of  the  canton  oti  L£man 
(renamed  canton  de  Vaud  in  1803)  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. 

(W.  A.  B.  C) 

VBXIIiLinf  (Lat  dim.  of  vduMf  piece  of  doth,  sail,  awning, 
or  from  vekere,  vecttim,  to  carry),  the  name  for  a  small  ensign 
consbting  of  a  square  cloth  8u4)ended  from  a  cross-piece  fixed 
to  a  spear.  The  texMum  was  strictly  t^e  ensign  of  the  maniple, 
as  signum  was  of  the  cohort,  but  the  term  came  to  be  used  for 
all  standards  or  ensigns  other  than  the  eagle  {aqiala)  of  the 
legion  (see  Flag).  Caesar  {B.G.  ii.  90)  uses  the  phrase  vexiUum 
^oponere  of  the  red  flag  hoisted  over  the  general's  tent  as  a 
signal  for  the  march  or  battle.  The  standard-bearer  of  the 
maniple  was  styled  vexiUarius,  but  by  the  time  of  the  Empire 
vexiUum  and  vexiUarius  had  gained  a  new  significance.  Tadtus 
uses  these  terms  frequently  both  of  a  body  of  sddieis  serving 
apart  from  the  legion  under  a  separate  standard,  and  also  with 
the  addition  of  «ome  word  implying  connexion  with  a  legion 
of  those  soldiers  who,  after  servmg  sixteen  yean  with  the 
legion,  continued  their  service,  under  their  own  sen/Ztrm,  with 
the  legion.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the  scarf  wrapped  round 
a  bishop's  pastoral  staff  (q.v.).  Modem  science  has  adopted 
the  woid  for  the  web  or  vein  of  a  feather  of  a  bird  and  of  the 
large  upper  petal  of  flowers,  such  as  the  pea,  whose  corolla  is 
shaped  like  a  butterfly. 

VBXiO,  or  WexiO,  a  town  and  bishop's  see  of  Sweden, 
coital  of  the  district  {lAn)  of  Kronobcrg,  134  m.  N.E.  of  Mahn6 
by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  7365.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among 
low  wooded  hiUs  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  VexiO,  and  near  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Helga.  Its  appearance  is  modem,  for  it 
was  burnt  in  1843.  1^^  cathedral  of  St  Siegfrid  dates  from 
about  1300,  but  has  been  restored,  the  last  time  in  1898.  The 
Sm&land  Museum  has  antiquarian  and  numismatic  collections, 
a  library  and  a  bust  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  iron  foundries, 
a  match  factory,  &c  At  6strabo,  the  episcopal  residence 
without  the  town,  the  poet  Esaias  Tegn£r  died  in  1846,  and  he 
is  buried  in  the  town  cemetery.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Helga 
is  the  royal  estate  of  Kronoberg,  and  on  an  island  in  the  lake 
the  ruins  of  a  former  castle  of  the  same  name. 

VfeBLAY*  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne, 
10  m.  W.S.W.  of  Avallon  by  road.  Its  population,  which  was 
over  10,000  in  the  middle  ages,  was  534  in  1906.  It  is  situated 
on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cure, 
and  owes  its  renown  to  the  Madeleine,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  basilicas  in  France.  The  Madeleine  dates  from 
the  X3th  century  and  was  skilfully  restored  by  Vbllet-le-Duc. 
It  consists  of  a  narthex,  with  nave  and  aisles;  a  triple  nave, 
without  triforium,  entered  from  the  narthex  by  three  door- 
ways; transepts;  and  a  choir  with  triforium.  The  (ddest 
portion  of  the  church  is  the  nave,  constructed  about  1125. 
Its  groined  vaulting  b  supported  on  wide,  low,  semicircular 
arches,  and  on  piers  and  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are 
embellished  with  sculptures  full  of  animation.  The  narthex 
was  probably  built  about  1140.  The  central  entrance,  leading 
from  it  to  the  nave,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  church;  it  consists  of  two  doorways,  divided  by  a  central 
pier  supporting  sculptured  figures,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
tympanum  carved  with  a  representation  of  Christ  bestowing 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  His  apostles.  The  choir  and  transepts 
are  later  in  date  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  they  surpass 
in  hd|^t  and  grace  of  proportion.  They  resemble  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  church  of  St  Denis,  and  were  doubtless  built  in 
pUoe  of  a  Romanesque  xhoir  damaged  m  a  fire  m  1x05.    A 


crypt  beneath  the  choir  is  perhaps  the  relic  of  a  previoni 
Romanesque  church  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  &  xiso. 
The  west  facade  of  the  Maddeide  has  three  portals;  that  in  the 
centre  is  divided  by  a  pier  and  surmounted  1^  a  tympanum 
sculptured  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  upper 
portion  of  this  front  belongs  to  the  X3th  century.  Only  the 
lower  portion  of  the  northenmioat  of  the  two  flawHipg  towoi 
is  left,  and  of  the  two  towers  which  formeily  rose  above  the 
transept  that  to  the  north  has  disappeaied.  Of  the  other 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  there  remains  a  chapter-hooae  (xsth 
century)  adjoining  the  south  transept.  Most  of  the  lampaxts  of 
the  town,  which  have  a  dxcuit  of  over  a  mile,  axe  stfll  in 
existence.  In  particular  the  Porte  Nenve,  consisting  of  two 
massive  towers  flanking  a  gateway,  is  in  good  preservation. 
There  are  sevezal  interesting  old  houses,  among  them  one  in 
which  Theodore  of  Bexa  was  bom.  Of  the  old  parish  church, 
built  in  the  X7th  century,  the  dock-tower  alone  is  left.  A  mile 
and  a  half  from  Vizelay,  in  the  village  of  St  P£re-sous-V£zelay, 
there  is  a  remarkable  Burgundian  Ck>thic  church,  built  by  the 
monks  of  V^zelay  in  the  X3th  century.  The  west  facade, 
flanked  on  the  north  by  a  fine  tower,  is  ridily  decorated;  its 
lower  porticm  is  formed  of  a  projecting  porch  surmounted  by 
pinnades  and  adorned  with  elaborate  sculpture. 

The  history  of  Visday  is  bound  up  with  its  Benedictine  abbey, 
which  was  founded  in  the  9th  century  under  the  influence  of 
the  abbey  of  Cluny.  This  dependence  was  soon  shaken  off 
by  the  younger  monastery,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  relics 
of  St  Magdalen,  soon  after  its  foundation,  began  to  attract 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whose  presence  enriched  both  the  mcmks 
and  the  town  which  had  grown  up  round  the  abbey  and  ac- 
knowledged its  supremacy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  xaUi 
century  the  exactions  of  the  abbot  Artaud,  who  required 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
church,  and  the  refusal  of  the  monks  to  grant  political  independ- 
ence to  the  dtizens,  resulted  in  an  insurrection  in  whidi  the 
abbey  was  burnt  and  the  abbot  murdered.  During  the  next 
fifty  years  three  similar  revolts  occurred,  fanned  by  the  counts 
of  Nevers,  who  wished  to  acquire  the  suzerainty  over  V^zelay 
for  themsdves.  The  monks  were,  however,  aided  by  the 
influence  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Louis  VII.,  and  the  towns- 
men were  unsuccessful  on  each  occasion.  During  the  xath 
century  Vdzelay  was  the  scene  of  the  preaching  of  the  second 
crusade  in  X146,  and  of  the  assumption  of  the  cross  in  x  190  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus.  The  influence 
of  the  abbey  began  to  diminish  in  ia8o  when  the  Benedictines 
of  St  Maximin  in  Provence  affirmed  that  the  true  body  of 
St  Magdalen  had  beoi  discovered  in  their  church;  its  decline 
was  predpitatcd  during  the  wars  of  religion  of  the  i6th  century, 
when  V6selay  suffered  great  hardships. 

VIANDEN,  an  andent  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, on  the  banks  of  the  Our,  dose  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 
Pop.  (1905)  2350.  It  possesses  one  of  the  oldest  charters  in 
Europe,  granted  dirly  in  the  X4th  century  by  Philip,  count  of 
Vianden,  from  whom  the  family  of  Nassau-Vianden  sprang, 
and  who  was  consequently  the  ancestor  of  William  of  Orange 
and  Queen  Wilhdmina  of  Holland.  The  semi-myihioil 
foundress  of  this  family  was  Bertha,  "  the  White  Lady  "  who 
figures  in  many  German  legends.  The  original  name  of  Vianden 
was  Viennensis  or  >^enna,  and  its  probable  derivation  is  from 
the  CelUc  Vien  (rock).  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  andent 
castle  stand  on  an  eminence  of  the  little  town,  but  the  chapd 
whidi  forms  part  of  it  was  restored  in  1849  by  Prince  Henry 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  size  and  importance  of  this  castle 
in  its  prime  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  Knights' 
Hall  a>uld  accommodate  five  hundred  men-at-arms.  A  re- 
maricable  feature  of  the  chapd  is  an  hexagonal  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  opening  upon  a  bare  subterranean  dungeon. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  "  double  chapel," 
btit  it  seems  to  have  been  constructed  by  order  of  the  crusader 
Count  Frederick  II.  on  the  modd  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vianden  are  other  ruined 
castles,  notably  those  of  Stolzemburg  and  Falkoistein.    The 
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Utile -tovm  and  its  pleasant  sunotnulings  have  beca  praised 
by  many,  among  others  by  Vktoc  Hugo,  who  resided  here  on 
several  occasions.  During  his  last  visit  he  wrota  his  fine  work 
U Annie  terrible.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Vianden 
valley  was  covered  with  viaeyardSr  but  at  the  present  day 
iu  chief  source  oC  wealth  is  derived  from  the  rearing  of  pigs. 

VIAMHA  DO  CASTBLLO.  a  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Vianna  do  CesteUo,  FortUffU;  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Lima,  which  is  hcte  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Oporto> 
Valensa  do  Minho  railway.  Pop*  (1900)  lojooo.  Vianna  do 
CasteUo  haa  manufactures  of  lace  and  daky  produce.  Its 
fisheries  are  important.  Salmon  and  laMpreys  are  exported, 
both  fresh  and  preserved.  The  administralive  district  of  Vianna 
do  CasteUo  coincides  with  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  £ntre  Minho  0  Douro  (9.9.)*  Pop.  (1900)  215,367; 
area,  857  sq.  m. 

VXAREGGIOf  a  maritime  town  and  sea-bathing  resort  of  Tus- 
cany, Italy,  in  the  province,  of  Lucca,  on  the  MediterranesA, 
13  m.  N.W.  of  Pisa  by  rail,  7  fL  abov«  sea4eveL  Pop^  (1906) 
14.S63  (town);  31,557  (commune).  Being  sheltered  by  dense 
pine-woods  on  the  north,  and  its  malaria  having  been  banished 
by  drainage,  it  is  frequented  as  a  winter  resort,  and  in  summer 
by  some  thousands  for  its  sea-bathing.  In  1740  the  population 
was  oniy  300,  and  in  1841,  6549.  The  body  of  Shelley  was 
burned  on  the  shore  near  Viareggio  after  his  death  by  drowning 
in  1S22.  The  town  possesses  a  school  of  navigation  and  a 
technical  school,  and  carries  on  some  shipbuilding. 

VIATICUM  (a  Latin  word  meaning  "  provision  for  a  journey"; 
Gr.  rd  i06Sia),  is  often  used  by  early  Christian  writers  to  denote 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  b  sometimes  also  applied 
to  baptism.  Ultimately  it  came  to  be  employed  in  a  restricted 
sense  to  denote  the  last  commuaion  given  to  the  dying.  The 
13th  canon  of  the  council  of  Nicaca  is  to  the  effect  that  "  none, 
even  of  the  lapsed,  shall  be  derived  of  the  last  and  most  neces- 
sary viaticum  {i^oiUjv)"  and  that  the  bishop,  on  examination, 
is  to  give  the  oblation  to  all  who  desire  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist 
on  the  point  of  death.  The  same  principle  still  rules  the  canon 
law,  it  being  of  course  understood  that  penitential .  discipline, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  due  for  their 
offence,  is  to  be  undergone  by  lapsed  persons  who  have  thus 
received  the  viaticum,  in  the  event  of  recovery.  In  extreme 
cases  it  is  lawful  to  administer  the  viaticum  to  persons  not 
fasting,  and  the  same  person  may  receive  it  frequently  if  his 
illness  be  prolonged.  The  ritual  to  be  observed  in  its  adminis- 
tration does  not  differ  from  that  laid  down  in  the  office  for  the 
communion  of  the  sick,  except  in  the  words  of  the  formula, 
which  is  "accipe,  carissime  frater  (carissima  soror),  viaticum 
corporis  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  quod  te  custodiat  ab  hoste  maligno, 
protegat  te,  et  perducat  te  ad  vitam  aetemam.  Amen."  After- 
a-ards  the  priest  rinses  his  fingers  in  a  little  water,  which  the 
communicant  drinks.  The  viaticum  is  given  before  extreme 
unction,  a  reversal  of  the  medieval  practice  due  to  the  impor- 
tance of  receiving  the  Eucharist  while  the  mind  is  still  clear.  In 
the  early  centuries  the  sick,  like  those  in  health,  gcneriiljy  re- 
ceived both  kinds,  though  there  are  instances  of  the  viaticum 
being  given  under  one  form  only,  sometimes  the  bread  and 
sometimes,  where  swallowing  was  difficult,  the  wine.  In  times 
of  persecution  laymen  occasionally  carried  the  viaticum  to  the 
uck,  a  practice  that  persisted,  into  the  9th  century,  and  deacons 
continued  to  do  so  even  after  the  Council  of  Ansa  (near  Lyons) 
fn  ggo  restricted  the  function  to  priests. 

VIBORG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  amt  (county) 
of  its  name,  lying  in  the  bleak  midland  district  of  Jutland, 
though  the  immediate  situation,  on  the  small  Viborg  lake,  is 
picturesque.  Pop.  (1901)  8633.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway 
running  east  and  west  between  Langaa  and  Vemb.  The  most 
notable  building  is  the  cathedral  (113^-1169,  restored  1864- 
1876).  The  Black  Friars'  church  is  of  the  X3th  century,  and 
the  museum  possesses  specimens  of  the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron 
Ages,  also  medieval  antiquities.  The  Borgevold  Park  borders 
the  lake  on  the  site  of  a  former  castle.  The  industries  embrace 
distilleries,  iron  foundries  and  manufactures  of  doth.    The 


country  to  the  sonth  attains  to  a  certain  degne  of  beauty  near 
Lake  Uald,  where  the  ground  is  slightly  elevated. 

VIBORG  (Finnish  Viipuri),  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Finland,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Viborg 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saima  Canal  and 
on  the  railway  which  connects  St  Petersburg  with  Hdsingfois. 
Population  of  the  town  (1904)  34>67a,  of  the  province  458,269. 
The  Saima  Canal  (37  m.  long),  a  fine  engineering  work,  connects 
with  the  sea  Lake  Sairoa*--4he  principal  lake  of  Finhmd,  349  ft. 
above  sea-level— and  a  series  of  others,  including  Puruvesi, 
Orivesf,  HdytilneB  and  Kallavea,  all  of  which  are  navigated 
by  steamers,  as  far  north  as  lisalml  in  63°  30'  N.  lat.  Viborgis 
thus  the  seaport  of  Karelia  and  eastern  Savolaks,  with  the  towns 
of  Vilasanstrand  (2393  inhabitants  in  1904).  St  Michel  (3933), 
Myslott  (3687),  Kuopio  (13,519)  and  lisakni,  with  their  numerous 
saw-niUs  and  iron-woriu.  Viborg  stands  most  piauresquely 
on  the  glaciated  and  dome-shiqsed  granite  hills  surrounding  the 
bay,  which  is  protected  at  its  entrance  by  the  naval  station  of 
Bj6rk(^  and  at  its  head  by  several  forts.  The  castle  of  Viboig, 
built  in  1293  by  Marshal  Tockel  Knatson,  was  the  first  centre 
for  the  spmd  of  Christianity  in  KarelU,  and  for  establishing 
the  power  of  Swedoi;  it  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Its  loiiy  and 
elegant  tower  has  fallen  into  decay. .  The  court-house  (1839)^ 
the  town-hottse,.  the  gymnasium  (1641;  with  an  excellent 
Ubrary),  and  the  museum  are  among  the  pruidpal  biuldings  Hi 
the  dty.  There  are  also  a  lyceum  and  two  higher  schools  for 
girls,  a  school  of  navigation  and  several  primary  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  a  literary  and  an  agricultural  sodety,  and 
several  bcnevoleal  institutions.  There  are  foundries,  machine 
works  and  saw-mills,  and  a  considerable  export  of  limber  and 
wood  products.    The  coasting  trade  is  also  considerable. 

The  environs  are  most  picturesque  and  are  visited  by  many 
tourists  in  the  summer.  The  park  of  l^Ionrepos  (Old  Viborg),  in 
a  bay  dotted  with  dome-shaped  ishinds,  is  specially  attractive. 
The  scenery  of  the  Suima  Canal  and  of  the  Finnish  lakes  with 
the  grand  Ji  of  Pungaharju;  the  Imatra  rapids,  by  which  the 
Vuokscn  discharges  the  water  of  Lake  Saima  into  Lake  Ladoga, 
with  the  castle  of  Kexholm  at  its  mouth;  Scrdobol  and  Valamo 
monastery  on  Lake  Ladoga — all  visited  from  Viborg— attract 
many  tourists  from  St  Petersburg  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of 
Finland. 

VIBURNUM,  in  medicine,  the  dried  bark  of  the  black  haw 
or  Viburnum  pruni/eliuntf  g^wn  in  India  and  North  America. 
The  blsck  haw  contains  vibumin  and  valerianic,  tannic,  gallic, 
citric  and  malic  adds.  The  British  Pharmacopoeial  prepara- 
tion is  the  Extractum  Viburni  Prunifoiii  liquidum;  the  United 
States  preparation  is  the  fluid  extract  prepared  from  the 
Viburnum  eputus.  The  physiological  action  of  viburnum  is 
to  lower  the  blood  pressure.  In  overdose  it  depresses  the  motor 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  so  produces  loss  of  reflex 
and  paralysis.  Therapeutically  the  drug  is  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmocUc  in  dysmenorrhoea  and  in  menorrhagia. 

VICAIRE,  LOUIS  GABRIEL  CHARLES  (1848-1900),  French 
poet,  was  bom  at  Bclfort  on  the  25th  of  January  1848.  He 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1870,  and  then  settled  in  Paris  to 
practise  at  the  bar,  which,  hoa'ever,  he  soon  abandoned  for 
literature.  His  work  was  twice  "  crowned  "  by  the  Academy, 
and  in  1892  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Bom 
in  the  Vosges.  and  a  Parisian  by  adoption,  Vicaire  remained  all 
his  life  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  country  to  which  his  family 
belonged — La  Bresise — spending  much  of  his  time  at  Amb^rieu. 
His  freshest  and  best  work  is  his  ILwaux  brcssans  (1884),  a  volume 
of  poems  full  of  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  the  old  French  ckanjtens. 
Other  volumes  followed:  Le  iSvre  de  la  patrie,  L'Heure  ei»> 
ckanUe  (1890),  A  la  bonne  franqudte  (1892),  Au  boisjoli  (1894) 
and  Le  Chs  des  fies  (1897)*  Vicaire  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
Jules  Truffier  two  short  pieces  for  the  stage,  Fleurs  d'avril  (1890) 
and  La  Farce  dn  mari  refondu  (1895);  also  the  Miracle  de  Sainl 
Nicolas  (1888).  With  his  friend  Henri  Beaudair  he  produced  a 
parody  of  the  Decadents  entitled  Les  Dtiiquescenees  and  signed 
Ador£  floupette.  His  fame  rests  on  his  £manx  breuans  and  on 
his  Rabelaisiaa  drinking  soogs;  the  ceUgious  and  fairy  poems 
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dwrming  as  they  often  tre,  cany  simplidty  to  the  voge  of 
affectation.  The  poet  died  in  Paris,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  on  the  ajrdof  September  1900. 

See  lienri  Corliel.  Un  PoiU,  Gabrid  Vicain  (1902)* 

VICAR  (Lat.  ticariuSt  substttute),a  title.more  especially  ecclesi- 
aslical,  describing  various  officials  acting  in  some  special  way 
for  a  superior.  Cicero  uses  the  name  vicarius  to  describe  an 
under-slave  kept  by  another  as  part  of  his  private  property.  The 
vicarius  was  an  important  official  in  the  reorganized  empire  of 
Diocletian.  It  remained  as  a  title  of  secular  officials  in  the 
middle  ages,  being  applied  to  persons  appointed  by  the  Roman 
emperor  to  judge  cases  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  or  to 
wield  power  in  certain  districts,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  empeitMi^ 
over  the  whole  empire.  The  prefects  of  the  city  at  Rome  were 
called  Vicarti  RomM.  In  the  early  middle  ages  the  term  was 
applied  to  representatives  of  a  count  administering  justice  for 
him  in  the  country  or  small  towns  and  dealing  with  unimportant 
cases,  levying  taxes,  &c  Monasteries  and  religious  houses  often 
employed  a  vicar  to  answer  to  their  feudal  lords  for  those  of  their 
lands  which  did  not  pass  into  mortmam. 

The  title  of  "  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,"  borne  by  the  popes,  was 
introduced  as  their  special  designation  during  the  8th  century,  In 
place  of  the  older  style  of  '*  vicar  of  St  Peter  "  (or  vicarius  pin- 
cipis  apostciorum).  In  the  early  Church  other  bishops  commonly 
described  themselves  as  vicars  of  Christ  (Du  Cange  gives  an 
example  as  late  as  the  9th  century  from  the  capitularies  of 
Charles  the  Bald);  but  there  is  no  proof  in  their  case,  or  indeed 
in  that  of "  vicar  of  St  Peter  "  given  to  the  popes,  that  it  was  pan 
of  their  formal  style.  The  assumption  ci  the  style  "  vicar  of 
Christ  "  by  the  popes  coincided  with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  chancery  to  insist  on  placing  the  pontiff's  name 
before  that  of  emperors  and  kings  and  to  refuse  to  other  bidiops 
the  right  to  address  him  as"  brother  "(MasLatrie,  s."  Sabinicn," 
p.  1047).  It  was  not  till  the  13th  century  that  the  alternative 
st)de  **  vicar  of  St  Peter  "  was  definitively  forbidden,  this  pro- 
hibition thus  coinciding  with  the  extreme  claims  of  the  pope  to 
rule  the  world  as  the  immediate  "  vicar  of  God  "  (sec  Innocent 
III.). 

Ail  bishops  were  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  vicars  of  the  p(^, 
but  the  title  vicarius  scdis  apostolicae  came  especially  to  be  ap- 
plied as  an  alternative  to  Icgatus  scdis  apostdicae  to  describe  papal 
legates  to  whom  in  certain  places  the  pope  delegated  a  portion 
of  his  authority.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  tells  us  in  his  treatise 
De  synodo  dioccesana  that  the  pope  often  names  vicars-apostolic 
for  the  government  of  a  particular  diocese  because  the  episcopal 
see  is  vacant  or,  being  filled,  the  titular  bishop  cannot  fulfil 
his  functions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  was 
governed  by  vicars-apostolic  from  16S5  until  1850,  when  Pope 
Pius  IX.  re-established  the  hierarchy.  Vicars-apostolic  at  the 
present  day  are  nearly  always  titular  iHshops  taking  their  titles 
from  places  iM>t  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  title  is  generally  given  by  the  pope  to  bishops  sent 
on  Eastern  missions. 

A  neighbouring  bishop  was  sometimes  appointed  by  the  pope 
vicar  of  a  church  which  happened  to  be  without  a  pastor.  A 
special  vicar  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  superintend  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  Rome  and  its  suburbs,  to  visit  its  churches, 
monasteries,  &c.,  and  to  correct  abuses.  It  became  early  a 
custom  for  the  prebendaries  and  canons  of  a  cathedral  to  employ 
"  priest-vicars  "  or  "  vicars-choral "  as  their  substitutes  when  It 
was  their  turn  as  hebdomedary  to  sing  High  Mass  and  conduct 
divine  office.  In  the  English  Church  these  priest-vicars  remain 
in  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundations  as  beneficed  clergy  on  the 
foundation;  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  they  are 
paid  by  the  chapters.  "  Lay  vicars  "  also  were  and  arc  employed 
to  sing  those  parts  of  the  office  which  can  be  sung  by  laymen. 

In  the  eariy  Church  the  assistant  bishops  (ckorepiscopt)  were 
sometimes  described  as  vicarii  episcoporum.  The  employment 
of  such  vicars  was  by  no  means  general  in  the  eariy  Church,  but 
towards  the  13th  century  it  became  very  general  for  a  bishop  to 
employ  a  vicar-general,  often  to  curb  the  growing  authority  of 
tbe^aicbdeacooB.  la  tiw-middl*aflca'tbmwasnot  aymydear 


distinction  drawn  between  the  vicar  and  the  official  ol  the  bishop. 
When  the  voluntary  and  contentious  jurisdiction  came  to  be  dis- 
tinguished,  the  former  fell  generally  to  the  vicars,  the  latter  to 
the  officials.  In  the  style  of  the  Roman  chancery,  official  docu* 
ments  are  addressed  to  the  bishops  or  their  vicars  for  dioceses 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  for  French  dioceses  to  the  bishops  or  their 
officials.  The  institution  of  vicars-general  to  help  the  bishops  is 
now  general  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
bishop  is  obliged  to  have  such  an  official.  He  may  have  two^ 
Such  a  vicar  possesses  an  ordinary  and  not  a  delegated  juris- 
diction, which  he  exerdses  like  the  bishop.  He  cannot,  however, 
exercise  functions  which  concem  the  epboopal  order,  or  confer 
benefices  without  express  and  particukr  commission.  In  the 
Anglican  (Church  a  vicar-general  is  employed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  some  other  bishops  to  assist  in  such  matters 
as  ecclesiastical  visitations.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
bishops  sometimes  appoint  lesser  vicars  to  exercise  a  more 
limited  authority  over  a  limited  district.  They  are  called 
"  vicars-forane  "  or  rural  deans.  Th^  are  entrusted  especially 
with  the  surveillance  of  the  parish  priests  and  other  priests  of 
their  districts,  and  with  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  They 
are  charged  especially  with  the  care  of  sick  priests  and  in  case  erf 
death  with  the  celebration  of  their  funerals  and  the  charge  of 
their  vacant  parishes.  In  canon  law  priests  doing  work  in 
place  of  the  parish  priest  are  called  vicars.  Thus  in  France  the 
curi  or  head  priest  in  a  parish  church  is  assisted  by  several 
vicaires. 

Formerly,  and  especially  in  England,  many  churches  were 
appropriated  to  monasteries  or  colleges  of  canons,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  body  to  perform  divine  service 
in  such  churches,  but  in  the  X3th  century  such  corporations  were 
obliged  to  appoint  permanent  paid  vicars  who  were  called 
perpetual  vicars.  Hence  in  En^and  the  distinction  between 
rectors,  who  draw  both  the  greater  and  lesser  tithes,  and  vicars, 
who  are  attached  to  parishes  of  whidb  the  great  tithes,  formeriy 
held  by  monasteries,  are  now  drawn  by  lay  rectors.   (See  Appso- 

PUAnON.) 

See  Du  Cange,  Qossarium  mediae  et  infiniae  Latinilaiis,  ed.  L. 
Favre  (Niort,  1883,  &c.);  Migne,  EncyclopUie  tkMogtque,  series  I. 
vol.  10  (Droit  Canon);  Comte  dc  Mas  Latrie.  Trisor  de  ckronologie 
(Paris,  1889);  and  Sir  R.  J.  PhUUmore,  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the 
Church  0/  England  (2nd  ed.  1895).  (£.  O'N.) 

VICE*  (1)  (Through  Fr.  from  Lat.  w7tiim),  a  fault,  blemish, 
more  spedfically  a  moral  fault,  hence  depravity,  sin,  or  a  par* 
ticular  form  of  depravity.  In  the  medieval  morality  plays  a 
special  character  who  acted  as  an  attendant  on  the  devil  was 
styled  "the  Vice,"  but  sometimes  took  the  name  of  specific 
vices  such  as  Envy,  Fraud,  Iniquity  and  the  like.  He  was 
usually  dressed  in  the  garb  that  is  identified  with  that  of  the 
domestic  fool  or  jester,  and  was  armed  with  a  wooden  sword  or 
dagger.  (2)  (M.E.  vyce,  vise  or  vyse;  Fr.  vis;  Lat.  vitis,  a 
vine,  or  bryony,  i.e.  something  that  twists  or  winds),  a  portable 
or  fixed  tool  or  appliance  which  holds  or  grips  an  object  while 
it  is  being  worked;  a  special  form  of  clamp.  The  tool  consists 
essentially  of  movable  jaws,  either  jointed  by  a  hinge  or  monng 
on  slides,  and  the  closing  motion  is  applied  by  a  screw,  whence 
the  name,  as  of  something  which  turns  or  winds,  or  by  a  lever, 
ratchet,  &c.  (see  Tools).  (3)  (Lat.  vice,  in  place  of,  abl.  sing, 
of  a  noun  not  fotmd  in  the  nom.),  a  word  chiefly  used  as  a  prefix 
in  combination  with  names  of  office-holders,  indicating  a  position 
subordinate  or  alternative  to  the  chief  office-holder,  espcdally 
one  who  takes  second  rank  or  acts  in  default  of  his  superior, 
e.g.  vice-chairman,  vice-admiral,  &c. 

VICB-CHANCELLOR.  the  deputy  of  a  chancellor  (q.v.).  In 
the  English  legal  system  vice-chancellors  in  equity  were 
formeriy  important  officials.  The  first  vice-diancellor  was 
appointed  in  1813  in  order  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  were  at  that  time 
the  sole  judges  in  equity.  Two  additional  vicc^hancellors  ^'ere 
appointed  in  1841.  The  vice<hanceUors  sat  separately  from 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lords  ju|tices,  to  whom  there  was 
an  appeal  from  their  decisions.    By  the  Judicature  Act  2873 
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tliey  became  jvdfes  of  the  High  Cottrt  of  JviUce,  ittaiiusg  their 
titles,  but  it  was  enacted  that  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  any 
one  his  successor  was  to  be  styled  "  judge."  Vioe-chancdlor 
Sir  J.  Bacon  (1798-1895)  was  the  last  to  hold  the  office,  resigning 
inx886. 

Vice-chancellor  is  also  the  title  given  to  the  Judge  of  the  duchy 
court  of  Lancaster.  For  the  vice^haooeUor  of  %  usivenity, 
aeeCHANCCLijoi. 

VICEHTEL  OIL  (x47^t54o),  the  father  of  the  Pottngucw 
drama,  was  bom  at  Guimarftes,  but  came  to  Lisbon  in  boyhood 
and  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  untvernty  without  taking  a 
degree.  In  1493  we  find  him  acting  as  master  of  rhetoric  to  the 
duke  of  Beja,  afterwards  King  Manoel,  a  post  which  gave  him 
admission  to  the  court;  and  tlw  Cancunteiro  CenU  contains  tome 
early  lyrics  of  his  which  show  that  he  Xxnck  part  In  the  famous 
»roes  do  faeo.  Tbt  birth  of  King  John  III.  furnished  .the 
occasion  for  his  first  dramatic  essays  rte  Neaikeri*s  Mmelcgiu, 
which  he  recited  on  the  night  of  the  7th-8th  June  1502  In  the 
queen's  chamber  in  the  presrace  of  King  Manoel  and  his  court. 
It  was  written  in  Spanish  out  of  compliment  to  the  queen,  a 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  because  that  language 
was  then  the  fosluonable  medium  with  the  higher  dasses.  This 
manger-hyma,  which  was  a  novelty  in  Portugal,  so  pleased  the 
king's  mother,  the  infanta  D.  Bcatrxs,  that  she  desired  Gil 
Vicettte  to  repeat  it  the  following  Christmas,  but  he  composed 
instead  the  Castiiian  Pastoni  AtUo,  a  more  developed  piece  In 
which  he  introduced  six  characters.  The  infanta,  pleased 
again,  required  a  further  diversion  for  Twelfth  Day,  whereupon 
he  produced  the  AuU  of  iMe  Wise  Kmgf,  He  had  now  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  plasrwright,  and  for  the  next  thirty 
yean  he  entertained  the  oourts  of  King*  Manoel  and  John  III., 
accompanying  them  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
providing  by  his  autos  a  distraction  in  times  of  calamity,  and 
in  times  of  rqoicing  giving  expreasioii  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Though  himself  both  actor  and  author,  Gil  Vicente 
bad  no  regular  company  of  players,  bat  if  is  probable  that  be 
easily  found  students  and  court  servants  wilKng  to  get  up  a 
part  for  a  small  fee,  especially  as  the  plays  would  not  ordinaxily 
run  for  more  than  one  night.  The  Auto  iif  Ike  Sybil  Cassandra 
(produced  at  the  monastery  of  Euzobregas  at  Christmas  1503), 
the  Auta  of  Si  Martin  (played  in  the  c^uich  at  Caldas  on  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  1504),  and  a  mystery  [^y,  the  A^io  of 
ike  Fomr  Seasons,  all  bdong,  like  their  predecesaon,  to  the 
religious  drama,  but  la  1505  Gil  Vicente  wrote  a  comedy  of  real 
life,  Wko  kas  Bran  to  sdlt  a  title  given  it  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
dever  farce  depicting  an  amorous  poor  squire  and  his  ill-paid 
servants,  and  opens  a  rich  portrait*gallery  in  which  the  dramatist 
indudes  every  type  of  Portuguese  aodety,  depicting  the  fail« 
ings  of  each  with  the  freedom  of  a  Rabdais.  The  next  three 
years  saw  no  new  ptay,  but  in  1506  Gil  \^cente  delivered  before 
the  court  at  Almeirim  a  sermon  in  vene  on  the  theme  Non^volo, 
vohf  ei  d^fUior,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  intolerance 
shown  to  the  Jews,  just  as  in  1531  he  interfered  to  |xevent  a 
massacre  of  the  " New  Christians"  at  Santarem.  The  Avto 
of  ike  Soul,  a  Catholic  prototype  of  Goethe's  Fausl,  containing 
some  beautiful  lyrics,  appeared  in  1508,  and  in  150Q  the  Anto 
da  India,  a  farce  which  has  the  eastern  enterprise  of  his  country- 
men for  background,  while  the  A1U0  da  Fame  (15x6)  and  the 
Exkortation  to  War  (1513)  are*  inspired  by  the  achievements 
that  made  Portugal  a  world-power.  If  the  faice  of  Tke  Old  Man 
0/  ike  Garden  (15x4)  breathes  the  influence  and  spirit  of  the 
Celestina,  the  popular  trilogy  of  the  Boats  of  Hell,  Pnrgfitory 
and  dory  (X5X7,  2518,  1519)  is  at  once  a  dance  of  death,  full 
of  splendid  pageantry  and  caustic  irony,  and  a  kind  <rf  Portuguese 
Dioina  Commedia.  The  Auto  of  Ike  Fairies  (15x6),  the  Faree 
0/  Ike  Doctors  (15x9)  and  the  Comedy  of  Rnbena  (xsax)  ridicule 
unchaste  clerics  and  ignorant  physicians  with  considerable 
freedom  and  a  medieval  coarseness  of  wit,  and  the  Farte  of  ike 
Cissies  is  interesting  as  the  first  piece  of  the  European  theatre 
dealing  professedly  with  that  race.  Ignes  Pereira,  usually  held 
to  be  Gil  Vicente's  masterpiece,  was  produced  in  1523  before 
King  John  III.  at  the  convent  of  Christ  at  Thoroar,  and  owed 


its  origin  to  certain  men  of  bom  saber,  perhaps  cnvioos  partisans 
of  the  dassical  school.*  They  pretended  to  doubt  his  author- 
ship of  the  autos,  and  accordii^sly  gave  him  as  a  theme  for  a 
fresh  piece  the  proverb:  "  I  prefer  an  ass  that  carries  me  to  a 
horse  that  throws  me."  Gfl  Vicente  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  furnished  a  triumphant  rcpfy  to  his  detractors  in  this 
comedy  of  ready  wit  and  lively  dialogue.-  Tke  Beira  Judge 
(1526),  the  Forse  of  Late  (1525)  and  Tke  Beira  Priest  (1526) 
satirise  the  maladministration  of  justice  by  ignorant  magistrates 
and  the  lax  morals  oC  the  regular  deigy,  and  the  Faru  of  Ike 
Muleteers  (x$26)  dramatizes  the  type  of  poor  nobleman  described 
in  Cleynart's  Letters.  The  Comedy  of  tke  Arms  of  Ike  City  of 
Coimbra  (1527)  has  a  considerable  antiquarian  interest,  and  the 
facetious  Skip  of  Late  is  fuH  of  quaint  imagery,  while  the  lengthy 
Auto  of  tke  Fair  (1527),  with  its  twenly-two  characters,  may 
be  dcsoibed  as  at  once  an  indictment  of  the  society  of  the  time 
from  the  standpohit  of  a  practical  Christian  and  a  tdling  appeal 
for  the  reform  of  the  church.  In  an  oft-quoted  passage,  Rome 
personified  comes  to  the  booth  of  Mercuiy  and  Hmc,  and  offers 
her  indulgences,  saying,  "  Sell  me  the  peace  of  heaven,  since  I 
have  power  here  bdow  ";  but  Mercury  refuses,  dedaring  that 
Rome  absolves  the  whole  world  and  never  thinks  of  her  own 
^ns.  The  play  condudes  with  a  dance  and  hymn  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Tke  Triumpk  of  Winter  (1529)  exposes  the  unskilful 
pilots  and  ignorant  seamen  who  cause  the  loss  of  ships  and  Uvea 
on  the  foute  to  India,  and  the  Auto  da  Lusitania  (X532)  portrays 
the  household  of  a  poor  Jewish  tailor,  ending  with  a  curious 
dialogue  between  "AU  the  Worid"  and  "Nobody."  Tke 
Pilgrimage  of  Ike  AggjrieMd  (1533)  is  an  attack  on  discontent  and 
ambition,  lay  and  dericaL  After  representing  the  Auto  da 
fcsta  for  the  Conde  de  Vtmioso  (1535),  and  dramatizing  the 
romances  of  chivalry  in  D,  Duardin  and  Amadis  de  Caula,  Gil 
Vicente  ended  his  dramatic  career  in  1536  with  a  mirthful 
comedy,  Tke  Garden  of  Deceptions.  He  spent  the  evening  of 
life  in  preparing  his  works  for  the  press  at  the  Instance  of  King 
John  UI.,  and  died  in  1540,  his  wife  Branca  Bezerra  having 
predeceased  him.  Four  children  were  bom  of  thdr  nnion,  and 
among  them  Paula  Vicente  attahied  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  group  of  cultured  women  who  formed  a  sort  of  female 
academy  presided  over  by  the  infanta  D.  Maria. 

The  forty- four  pieces  compriaing  the  theatre  of  Gil  Vicente  fall! 
from  the  point  of  view  of  lan8:uage  into  three  groups:  (i)  those  in 
Portuguese  only,  numbering  fourteen;  (a)  those  in  Spanish  only,' 
numberit^  eleven;  and  (3)  the  bilin|;ual,  bdng  the  remainder.l 
nineteen  in  all.  They  are  also  from  their  nature  divisible  as  follows : 
a.  Works  of  a  religious  character  or  of  devotion.  Most  of  these 
are  a  development  of  the  mystery  or  miracle  play  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  they  may  be  subdivided  into  (i)  Biblical  pieoet;  (2)  pieces, 
founded  on  iixjdenta  in  the  life  of  a  saint ;  and  (3)  religious  allegories.' 
In  this  department  Gil  Vicente  reaches  his  highest  poetical  flights, 
and  the  Auto  of  Ike  Soul  is  a  triumph  of  elevation  of  idea  and  feeling 
allied  to  beauty  of  expression,  b.  Aristocratic  works,  or  tragi- 
comedies, the  composition  of  which  was  the  result  of  his  contact 
with  the  court;  these,  though  often  more  spectacular  than  strictly 
dramatic,  arc  remarkable  for  opulence  of  inwntion  and  sweelneaa 
of  versification,  c.  The  popular  theatre,  or  comedies  and  farces. 
Gil  Vicente's  plays  contain  some  evidence  of  his  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  French  poetiy;  ce.  The  Beira  Judn  wean  a  general 
likeness  to  the  products  of  the  Clercs  de  la  Basocne.  and  his  Trila* 
ment  of  Maria  Parda  is  reminiscent  of  the  better-known  «'ork  of 
Francois  Villon.  Most  of  the  plays  are  written  in  the  national 
redondUka  verse,  and  are  preceded  by  initial  rubrics  stating  the 
date  when,  the  place  where,  In  whose  presence,  and  on  what  occasion 
each  was  first  performed,  and  these  make  up  the  annals  of  the  first 
thirty-four  years  of  the  Portuguese  drama.  Most  of  them  were  pul 
on  the  stage  at  the  different  royal  palaces;  some,  however,  were 
played  In  hospitals,  and,  it  is  said,  even  in  churches,  though  this  is 
doubtful:  those  of  which  the  subjects  are  liturgical  at  the  great 
festivals  of  Christmas.  Epiphany  and  Maundy  Thursday,  others  on 
the  happening  of  some  event  01  importance  to  the  royal  family  or 
the  nation.  Many  of  the  plays  contain  songs,  either  written  and 
set  to  music  by  the  author,  or  collected  by  him  from  popular  sources, 
while  at  the  close  the  characters  k»ve  the  sttge  dngingand  dandng, 
as  was  the  custom  in  the  medieval  comedies. 

Though  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  pieces  are  in  Spanish,  they 
are  all  eminently  national  in  idea,  texture  and  subject.  No  other 
Portuguese  writer  reflects  so  faithfully  the  language,  types,  customs 
and  colour  of  his  age  as  Gil  Vicente,  and  the  rudest  01  his  dramas 
are  full  of  genuine  comic  feeling.    If  they  never  attain  to  perfect. 


■It,  thty  paocB  tlH  Hpnmc  tift  0<  lite.   Nan  ol  thm  in,  ■tckily 

neakiiu,  biitorical,  uid  be  ngver  ulcmpud  to  write  I'lnEBdy. 

Itie  claukld  thwn  u  Si%i  de  Mirandi  and  Fcmin,  but  Ilwiith 
he  nmnind  liitlilul  to  the  OM  or  Spaniih  echonl  ia  lam.  yel  lie 
hod  iabjbed  the  cridcal  iptrit  ind  mniial  imncnt  g(  ihe  ReniiHuce 
.■iihnni  li.  i-BlMir.  «r  •radilian.  Endcmd  by  lulnie  »ilh  acute 
ibk  powrn  otanalyui,  GiL  Vicente  poftKiKd 
in  DniiMtchcd  kaa*ledEe  of  popular  niper- 


a  (etidty  of  philK  aiut  an  DsiMiched  kmrnledEe  of  popi 
nitliHU,  languan  and  Ion.  Abuvea]l,hewuan>on1iR.i   . 
and  ridinileai  U>  main  veapoiu!  but  il  In  hnvtiveta  s(tai  i 
k  H  xaicly  biiur,  while  more  than  one  incidept  '    ' 
that  he  poueised  a  kindly  ttait  aa  well  u  an  ii 
and  a  in¥balannd  outlook  on 


■llH' 


Vr^  and  Caldi 

■t  once  living,  iiK9t|eD»ii  and  idminblt  as  Ulenture." 

Gil  Vicente  perbapt  lackt  paycbulnaiul  depth,  but  he  poaieaiei 
a  breadth  of  mental  viwn  and  ■  critkat  acumen  unknown  in  any 
iDcdi«vn1  dmnatiBi.     tn  hu  attitude  to  rdicion  be  act*  ai  the 

■ill  libenl-iiiinded  Caiholk:,  be  haa  no  lyapithy  with  aitacki  on 
'   "     ~  (or  a  nlonn  Bl  moralt. 

..  -  - BdeiBV  and  laity,  and 

rr  thinin  of  the  papei  and  ihdr  -      -      "'- 
dk  touTM  at  1  ■■-      ■ 
_d  he  lived  a  I 
A  Inaufurated  b 


Klatt 


Mild  haw 


he  bad  been  bom  Hly  yean  kittrand  procn-cd  hi>  libenn  of  Ibuight 

and  expniiiiHi,  micht  witli  added  ciiV       ' '  "  "  nn 

and  tak«  bi>  jIuBt  w  th*  Latin  and  re. 

Urn  (oDeeled  editun.  whirh  included  n 

hh  death  by  hii  »n  Luii  (Liibon,  l«  n( 

Sebaniaa.  A  lecandcditioB  appeared  n> 


th^eSiior^  di 


ranilalor,  doubtlcs  be 


1  form  and  ejipiainine  hi>  wealth  tj  ,.r 

AotHoaillEi.— Dr  Theophilo  Braea,  Gil  Vianta  t  oi  otimhj  ia 
flulrs  maiinniil  (Oporlo.  IS^S);!.  I.de  Drita  Rebella.  Gil  Vunlt 
(LEibon,  1909);  '-The  Portufune  Drama  In  the  i6th  Century— 
Gil  Vinnle,"  in  the  Manlialir  Qiarurly  (July  and  Oclober  1897): 
inltnduclion  by  the  Condc  de  Sibueou  to  bu  edit»n  of  the  Aula 
di/ala  (Liibon,  1906).  (£.  Pk.) 

VICEHZAi  h  town  and  q)IicapiJ  see  o(  VnMlia,  Italy,  opiial 
of  the  province  of  Mcenia,  41  in.  W.  ot  Venice  by  nijl.  i]i  ft. 
above  lea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  31,100  (town);  47,SSB  (cotn- 
iDune).  It  lie*  al  Ihe  nonhcm  base  of  the  Uonti  Bcrici,  on 
both  sidH  of  the  GacchigUonc,  al  ili  confluence  with  the  Retrone. 
It  wia  sunounded  by  ijlh-cenluiy  walli,  once  about  3  in.  in 
circumference,  but  these  are  now  in  great  put  demolished. 
ThouEb  many  of  the  streeti  ore  narrow  and  irregular,  the  town 
has  a  number  of  fine  buitdingi,  many  of  Ihem  the  work  of  Andiea 
Pallidlo.  The  best  ot  these  it  the  town  hail,  otherwise  known 
as  the  basilica, one  ollhc  finest  works  of  the  Renai&sance  period, 
of  which  Pailadio  himself  said  that  it  might  stand  comparison 
with  any  similar  work  of  antiquity.  It  is  cspctially  noteworthy 
owing  la  Ihe  difficulty  of  the  lasl:  the  atchilect  had  to  accom- 
plish— thai  of  iransfortning  the  eileriof  of  Ihe  Faliuo  della 
Bagione.  a  Cnthic  buiUUog  of  the  liller  half  of  the  islb  cenluty, 
which  the  colonnado  of  the  basflica  entirely  enclose.  Il  was 
It  finished  lill  161 
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esignedm 


le  £nc  palaces 


hich  ^ve  Vice 


ividiudity;  only  ti 
cati  palacet  (Ihe  lallcr  contaiiung  the  iriclure  gallery),  ha*«  1< 
orders  of  archileclure,  Ibe  re)  having  a  heavy  rusiici  bai 
with  only  one  order  above  it.  Many  palaces,  however,  lia< 
been  wrongly  altribulcd  lo  him  which  ate  really  the  work  < 
ScaoiDiii  and  others  of  his  tucccuom.  The  famoui  Teat 
IS  begun  by  him,  hut  only  finiih 


laikable  a 


a  Iheal 


in  the  I 


dating  mainly  (ram  ihe  13th  century,  coMiili  of  a  navi  «hb 
eight  chapels  on  each  side, and  a  very  high  Renaissance  domed 
choir;  it  contains  eiamptes  of  the  Moniagnas  and  of  Lorenao 
da  Venczia.  The  diurche*  of  S.  Lortnio  [1180-1344)  and 
S.  Corona  (1160-ijoo).  both  of  brick,  are  better  eiamplea  ot 
Gothic  than  Ihe  cathedrati  both  conUin  interesting  wori:s  of 
aM — the  leller  a  very  fine  "  Baptism  of  Christ,"  by  Giovanni 
BellinL  In  S.  Stefino  is  an  imposing  altar-piece  by  Falma 
VeechlD.  The  chuicfa  of  SS.  Felic«  e  Fottunato  was  lestored 
in  ax.  975.  but  haa  been  much  altered,  and  was  transfonned 
in  1613.  The  potlal  Is  of  1154,  and  the  Lombardcaque  square 
brick  tower  ot  1160.  Under  it  a  mosaic  pavement  with  the 
names  of  the  donon,  belonging  to  Ihe  original  diuich  of  Ihe 
Lombard  period  (?),  was  discovered  In  iSgi  (see  F,  Betchet, 
III.  Xxliuieiu  ddf  Ufina  JttiionaU  fa  la  cmscna^eai  iti 
manianatli  dal  VocU,  Venice,  i««;,  p.  iii).  None  of  the 
churcbet  of  Vicenia  Is  the  work  of  Filladio.  Of  the  Piltadian 
villa*  in  the  neighbourfaood.  La  Rotonda,  m  Villa  Palladlana, 
li  m.  S.E.,  deserves  special  mention.    It  (s  a  square  buDding 

'  '    '     '        '         ■  '       central  dome,  like  an  aiudent 

a  Roman  villa.     VIcenia  abo 

_  .  „  ins  of  the  Golhh:  period  besides 

the  churches  mentioned— the  tolly  lower  of  tbe  town  hall 
(ii74-i]ii-i446l  tbe  l^usa  caniain*  two  columns  of  the 
Venetian  perioil,  with  S.  Theodore  and  the  Lion  of  S.  Mark 
on  them)  and  several  palaces  tn  the  Venetian  Myte.  Among 
these  may  be  especially  noted  the  small  Casa  Pigaletia  dating 
from  1481,  but  still  halt  Gothic,  prettily  decorated.  Some  of 
these  earlier  houses  had  painted  facsdci.  Tlie  fine  picture 
of  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross"  (wrongly  ascribed  to  Ciorgione), 
according  to  Burckhardt  once  in  the  Palazzo  Loschl,  is  now 
in  the  Gardner  coltection  at  Boston.  U.S.A.  The  meat  im- 
portant manufacture  Is  that  of  altk.  which  employs  a  large 
proponloD  of  the  inhabitanla.  Great  numbers  of  mulbeiry 
trees  are  grown  tn  tbe  neighbourhood.  Wodten  and  linen 
cloth,  leather,  eaitbenware,  paper,  and  artides  in  gold  and 
tilver  are  also  made  in  Vicenza,  and  a  oonstdetable  trade  in 
these  artides,  iswfQasincamBndwine,ls  carried  on. 

Vicenia  is  the  andent  ficdja,  an  ancient  lown  of  Ventila. 


t  curiously  unlikt 


d  we  beai 


e  than 
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with  hi 


ind,  three  of  Ihe  bridges  across  the  SacchlgHooe  and  Retrone 
ait  of  Roman  origin,  and  arches  of  Ihe  aqueduct  edst  outside 
Porta  S.  Croce.  A  road  diverged  here  to  Opiteisium  (mod. 
Oderio)  fram  the  main  toad  between  Verona  and  Patavium 
(Padua) :  see  T.  Mommsen  in  Ctrf.  Itucr.  taiin.  T.  (Berlbi,  iMj), 
p.  304.  It  lufleied  severely  in  the  invaaon  otAttlla.by  whom 
it  was  kid  waste,  and  in  lubsequenl  incursions.  It  was  for 
some  lime  during  the  middle  ages  an  independent  repabtlc, 
but  was  subdued  by  the  Venetimi  in  1405.  Towards  the  cad 
of  the  ijih  txnxary  it  became  the  seal  of  a  school  of  paiatlof 
strongly  influenced  by  Mantegria,  of  which  the  prindpcd  repre> 

his  son  Benedetto  Monlagna,   Giovanni  Speranxa  and  Cio- 


1  S.  Bartolc 


,  S.  Corona,  ■ 


gallery;  1 


cathedral,  and  several 


. „ jinlM.    Some  woriu 

by  both  ot  the  last  two  exist  at  Viceuia— the  best  i)  a  Fteti 
In  lempera  in  the  gallery  by  Buonconuglio,  by  wbom  b  also  ■ 
good  Madonna  at  S.  Roceo.  Andrea  PaLadio  {isi8-is«o)  w»i 
a  native  of  Vicenia,  as  was  also  a  contempotary,  Vinceon 
Scammii  (ijji-ifiiSl.  who  was  birgely  dependent  00  bin, 
bul  is  belter  known  for  his  work  on  architecture  {Attldinim 
uniteriali,  iCi;).  Palladto  inaugurated  a  Kbool  of  foUowtn 
who  continued  to  erect  iimiUi  buildings  ia  ViccBia  even  dowD 
to  the  Frendi  RevolulioB.  (T-  W 

Set  C.  Pttlinl,  Vicima  (Btijaoio,  190S). 
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VICBROT  (from  0.  Fr.  tUtroy^  mod.  ticeroi,  >.«  Lat  vtcct  in 
place  of,  and  roy  or  roi,  lung)»  the  governor  of  a  kingdom  or  colony 
to  whom  is  delegated  by  his  sovereign  the  power  to  exercise 
regal  authority  in  his  name.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  the  governor-general  of  India  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
viceroys,  but  the  title  has  no  official  recognition  in  British 
government. 

VIGH*  a  city  of  north-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Barcelona,  on  the  nver  Cum,  a  small  nght-hand  tributary 
of  the  Ter,  and  on  the  CranoU^rs-RipoU  railway  Pop  (1900) 
11.678  Vich  is  an  ancient  episc<^al  city,  with  narrow,  iU- 
paved  streets  and  many  curious  old  houses  irregularly  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  rises  above  one  of  the  side  valleys  of 
the  Ter  basin.  The  cathedral,  founded  about  1040  and  built 
chiefly  in  the  14th  century,  was  to  some  extent  modernized  m 
1803  Its  Gothic  cloisters  (1340)  are  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
ful tracery  in  their  windows,  and  there  is  a  fine  altar  of  sculp- 
tured marble.  Some  valuable  manuscnpts  are  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  chapter-house,  and  the  museum  contains 
ao.  interesting  archaeological  collection,  besides  statuary,  pic- 
tures, &c.  The  dty  is  locally  celetvated  for  the  manufacture 
of  sausages,  other  mdustnes  include  tanning  and  the  weaving 
of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

Vich,  the  Ausa  of  the  ancient  geographers,  was  the  dilef 
town  of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Ausona 
and  Vicus  Ausonensis,  hence  Vic  de  Osona,  and  simply  Vich. 

VICHTf  a  town  of  central  France  in  the  department  of  Allier, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Allier,  33  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Moulios  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1906)  X4,52a  V^chy  owes  its  importance  to  its 
mineral  waters,  which  were  well  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  They  afterwards  lost  their  celebrity  and  did  not  regain 
it  till  the  X7th  century,  in  the  latter  half  of  which  they  were 
visited  and  written  of  by  Madame  de  S£vign£.  Within  the 
town  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  there  are  between  thirty  and 
forty  springs,  twelve  of  which  are  state  property,  four  of  these 
having  been  tapped  by  boring.  The  waters  of  those  whidi  are 
outside  the  town  are  brought  in  by  means  of  aqueducts.  The 
most  celebrated  and  frequented  are  the  Grande  Grille,  L'Hdpital, 
the  C^lestins,  and  Lardy  The  most  copious  of  all,  the  Puits 
Carr£,  is  reserved  for  the  baths.  All  these,  whether  cold  or  hot 
(maximum  temperature,  1x3**  F.),  are  largely  charged  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  some  also  are  chalybeate  and  tonic.  The 
waters,  which  are  limpid,  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  emit  a 
slight  odouc  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They  are  xecom* 
mended  in  cases  of  stomachic  and  Uver  comphunt,  also  for 
diabetes,  gravel  and  gout.  Large  quantities  arc  bottled  and 
exported.  A  luxurious  bathing  establishment,  the  property 
of  the  state,  was  opened  in  1903.  In  addition  to  this,  Vichy 
has  the  hydropathic  establishments  of  Lardy,  Larbaud  and 
L'HApital,  and  a  large  military  hospital,  founded  in  1843.  A 
fine  casino  and  two  public  parks  add  to  its  attraction.  The 
promenade  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountains  of 
Auveigne.  Cuseet,  about  i  m.  dbt^nt,  has  similar  mineral 
waters  and  a  bathing  establishment. 

VICKSBURO,  a  city  and  the  county-«eat  of  Warren  county, 
Mississippi,  U.S.A..  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yasoo  rivers,^  44  m. 
by  rail  W.  of  Jackson,  and  936  m.  N.  by  W.  of  New  Orleans. 
top.  (1S90)  13,373;  (1900)  X41S34,  of  whom  8x47  were 
negroes;  (19x0  census)  20,814,  being  the  second  largest  city 
b  MississippL  It  is  served  by  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg, 
the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  and  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Val^  railways,  and  by  steamboat  fines.  It  is  built 
among  the  Walnut  Hills,  which  rise  about  260  ft.  above  the 
river.  Among  the  principal  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  court-house,  standing  on  one  of  the  highest  hills,  a  fine 
Federal  buiklUkg,  the  dty  haU,  a  state  charity  hospital,  an 

>The  channel  of  the  Misslaslppi  has  changed  greatly:  until  1876 
the  entire  dty  was  on  the  Miseuvtppi,  which  made  a  bend  forming 
»  tongue  of  land  opposite  the  city;  in  1876  the  riv^cr  cut  across 
this  tongue  and  formed  an  island,  making  the  northern  part  of  the 
dty  front  on  the  shallow  "  Lake  Centennial."  The  Federal  govern- 
ment, by  turning  the  Vamo  through  a  canal  across  the  upper  end 
of  theoU  cfaanndvgave  the  dty  a  rivci  front  onoe  more. 


infirmary,  a  sanatorium,  a  public  library,  the  medical  college 
of  the  university  of  Mississippi,  All  Samts'  Episcopal  College 
(Protestant  Episcopal,  1909)  lor  girls,  Samt  Frauds  Xavier^ 
Academy,  and  Samt  Aloysius  College  (Roman  Catholic).  Tlie 
Civil  War  battle-ground  has  been  converted  into  a  beautiful 
National  Military  Park,  embradng  X283  acres  and  containing 
numerous  markers,  memorials  and  monuments,  induding  one 
(1910)  to  Lieuu-Genetal  Stephen  Dill  Lee,  who  was  soper« 
utendent  of  the  Military  Park  from  X899  until  his  death  in  1906. 
On  the  bluffs  |ust  beyond  the  northetn  limits  of  the  dty  and  ad- 
joming  the  MUitary  Pack  a  the  Vicksburg  National  Cemeicry»  fn 
which  are  the  graves  of  16,89a  Fedeial  soldiers  (x2,769  unknosm). 
The  pnnapal  industry  of  Vickabttig  is  the  construction  and 
repair  of  roUtng  stock  for  steam  railways.  It  has  also  a  dry 
dock  and  cotton  compresses;  and  among  its  manufactures  are 
cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  hardwood  lumber,  fumitttn,  boxes 
and  baskets.  In  1905  the  factory  products  were  valued  at 
$1,887,1924  The  dty  has  a  laree  trade  in  long*staple  cotton 
grown  m  the  surroimding  country.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  but 
has  practically  no  foreign  trade. 

The  French  bmlt  Fort  St  Peter  near  the  site  of  Vicksburg 
early  in  the  1 8th  century,  and  on  the  and  of  January  xzjo  its 
garrison  was  murdored  by  the  Yazoo  Indians.  As  early  as 
1783  the  Spanish  ereaed  Fort  Nogales,  and  in  1798  this  was 
taken  by  some  United  States  troops  and  renamed  Fort  McHenry. 
Hie  first  permanent  settlement  hi  the  vicinity  was  made  about 
x8ii  by  Rev.  Newell  (or  Newit)  Vick  (d.  x8x9),  a  Methodist 
preacher.  In  accordance  with  Ids  will  a  town  was  laid  out  m 
1824;  and  Vicksburg  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1825, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1836.  The  campaigns  of  whidi 
it  was  the  centre  in  1862  and  1863  are  described  below.  Vicks- 
burg was  the  home  of  Seai^ent  Smith  Prentiss  from  x83a  to 

1845. 

See  H.  F.,SimraU,  "  Vidcsburg:  the  Gty  on  the  Walnut  Hills/* 
in  L.  P.  Powell's  Hulorie  Towns  of  ike  Southern  Stales  (New  York, 
1900). 

Campaign  tf  1862^3.' — Vicksburg  is  historically  famous  as 
being  the  centre  of  interest  of  one  of  the  most  important  cam- 
paigns of  the  Gvil  War.  The  command  of  the  Mississipi^^ 
which  would  imply  the  severance  of  the  Confederacy  into  two 
halves,  and  also  the  reopening  of  free  commercial  navigation 
from  St  Louis  to  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  Western  Unk>n  armies  from  the  time  that  they  began 
their  southward  advance  from  Illindis,  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
in  February  1862.  A  series  of  victories  in  the  spring  and 
summer  carried  them  as  far  as  the  line  Memphis-Corinth, 
but  in  tlie  autumn  they  came  to  a  standstill  and  were  called 
upon  to  repulse  the  counter-«dvance  of  the  Southern  armies. 
These  armies  were  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  thinly  armoured 
but  powerful  gunboats  which  had  been  built  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  in  the  autumn  of  i86x,  and  had  co-operated  with 
the  army  at  Fort  Doneboa,  Shiloh  and  Island  No.  10,  besides 
winning  a  victory  on  the  water  at  Memphis. 

At  the  same  time  a  squadron  of  sra-going  vessds  under 
Flag-officer  Farragut  had  forced  the  defences  of  New  Orleans 
(9.0.)  and,  accompanied  by  a  very  small  military  force,  had 
steamed  up  the  great  river.  On  reaching  Vicksburg  the  heavy 
vesseb  again  forced  their  way  past  the  batteries,  but  both  at 
Vicksburg  and  at  Ptort  Hudson  they  had  to  deal,  no'  longer 
with  h>w4ited  fortifications,  but  with  inconspicuous  earth- 
works on  bluffs  far  above  the  river-level,  and  they  failed  to 
nsake  any  impression.  Farragut  then  returned  to  New  Orleans. 
From  Helena  to  Port  Hudson  the  Confederates  mainutned 
complete  control  of  the  Mississippi,  the  improvised  fortresses 
of  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and  Arkansas  Post  (near  the  mouth 
of  Arkansas  river)  being  the  framework  of  the  defence.  It 
was  to  be  the  task  of  Grant's  army  around  Corinth  and  the 
flotilla  at  Memphis  to  break  up  this  system  of  defences,  and, 
by  Joining  bands  with  Farragut  and  dearing  the  whole  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  cut  the  Confederacy  in  half; 

The  long  and  painful  operations  by  which  this  was  achieved 
group  themsdvcs  into  four  qiisodes:  (o)  the  Grenada  expedUioo 
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of  Cnnt'l  force,  (1)  tfat  liwr  colnmn  under  McCtcmand 
SbRDiiin.  (c)  the  operaiioiu  in  ihc  biyDiu,  (nd  (if)  tfae  1 
'"overliiKl"  cunpiugn  Irom  Cnad  CuU.  The  counti] 
which  ibae  openuinu  took  pla«  divido  itieK  ihuply 

le  upLnd  east  of  the  nver,  upon  which  it  loolu 


n  [roi 


which  u 


wiitn  »nd  tide  chunds,  the 
land  t>cing  KTpi  ary  nar  the  nver  itaclf  hy  utihcui  nuika 
(lt«eil  bill  ckcwheii  nranipy  At  Vicksburg,  it  U  important 
to  obKTve,  Ihe  bluffi  trend  away  rmm  the  Miuiuippi  to  follow 
the  CDUrK  o[  the  Vazoo,  reaming  the  freat  river  at  Memphis. 

army,  otl  the  upland  IMemphiiand  Grand  Junction  on  Grenada- 
Jacluoti),  and  downitream  through  the  bayou  couniry 
(Mecnph^Helenii-Vicksburg).  Tlie  main  army  o{  iKe  delenderi, 
who  were  cinnmand«l  by  Lieut  .-General  J  CPeBibenon.  between 
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Tlie  6iM  advance  w«»  node  at  the  end  o(  November  iS6i 
by  two  columiu  liom  Grand  JuoctloB  and  Memphis  on  Crenida. 
The  Confederate)  in  the  field,  greatly  outnumbered,  fell  back 
without  fighting.  But  Grwit^a  line  of  npply  waa  one  long 
tingle-line,  ill-equipped  lailway  through  Grand  Junction  to 
Colnmbus,  >nd  the  oppoting  cavalry  under  Van  Dom  iwepi 
round  hii  fkmk  and,  by  dBtroyigig  one  ol  hii  principal  maguinei 
(at  Holly  Springs),  without  (unher  eflort 


le  adva 
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McCtefnaod.  • 

eipedilion  by  Ibe  river-line,  and  Grant  meeting  hall-way  an 
cvd  which  be  felt  himseU  tmable  lo  prevent,  bad  lent  Shermaii 
with  the  fiotilla  and  some  30,000  men  to  attack  Vickibuig 
(iDm  the  watei-sde.  while  be  himuU  ilioiild  deal  with  the 
Confederate  field  army  on  the  high  gnnmd.  But  tbe  ichcme 
broke  down  completely  when  Van  Dom  cut  Gnat't  line  of 
supply,  and  the  Confederate  aimy  was  free  to  turn  on  Sherman. 
TTw  latter,  ignorant  of  Grant's  rttroit,  attacked  the  Yhoo 
bluEs  above  VIcksburg  (battle  ol  Chlcluiaw  Bayou)  on  Decem- 
ber ]9ih|  but  ■  large  portion  of  Pemberton's  &eld  army  bad 
■nived  la  help  the  Vkhibui  ganison,  asd  tb*  Fedeiali  were 


easily  repulsed  with  a  Iom  of  noo  men.  McClemand  now 
appeared  and  look  the  command  out  of  Shermao'i  hands, 
informuig  him  d  the  nine  time  of  Cianl's  retreat  Sherman 
thereupon  proposed,  before  attempting  fresh  operatioiis  against 
Vicksburg,  to  clear  the  country  behind  them  by  dcrsirDying 
the  Confederate  gamson  at  Arkansas  Post.  This  ecpeditron 
was  completely  successful,  at  a  cost  of  about  looe  men  ihe 
tort  and  its  jooo  dcfenden  were  captured  on  the  iiih  of 
January  iM]  HcCleraand,  elated  at  his  victor>',  would 
have  continued  to  ascend  the  Arkansas,  but  such  an  eccentric 
operation  would  have  been  prohtlas  if  not  dangerous,  and 
Grant,  authonzed  by  the  general-in-chief,  Rallcck,  per- 
emptorily ordered  McClemand  back  to  the  MisaissippL 


Retreating  from  tbe  upland,  Cnmi  sailed  down  the  rivei 
and  joined  McClemand  and  Sherman  at  Milliken's  Bend  at 
the  beginning  of  Febmaiy,  and,  lupcnnlmg  tbe  reaentful 
McOemud,  assumed  command  of  the  three  corps  (XIII., 
McClemacd;  XV  ,  Shennan,  XVU.,  McPherson] avulable  He 
had  already  imagined  tbe  daring  solutiim  of  hia  most  difficult 
proUem  which  he  afterwards  put  Into  eiecution,  but  lor  the 
present  he  tried  a  tenes  of  less  risky  expedients  lo  reach  Ih* 
high  gmund  beyond  Pembeiton'i  Sanki,  without  Indeed  much 
confidence  in  their  success,  yet  desirous  in  Ihefte  unhealthy 
9au  of  keeping  up  the  tpiriu  of  hii  aimy  by  active  work,  and 
of  avoiding,  at  a  erisis  m  the  lonnna  of  the  war,  any  appemanee 


with  the  ccKiperation  of  tbe  IkitiUa  under  Captain  David  D. 
Porter.  Fim,  Gtanl  etideavonrtd  (o  cut  a  canal  across  the 
bend  of  the  Ulssuaippl  at  Vicksburg,  hoping  thus  to  Isolate 
the  fortress,  to  gain  a  water  eonneetlon  with  the  lower  river, 
and  to  Land  an  army  on  the  blufla  beyond  Pemberton's  left 
flank.  Thil  irat  unsuccessful.  Next  be  tried  10  make  a 
pia<(iaible  channel  from  the  Miatisippi  ts  the  npper  Yaiooi 
and  «D  to  turn  Pemberton's  right,  but  Ihe  Confedenla,  warned 
iu  time,  constructed  a  fort  at  the  point  where  Grant's  advance 
emerged  from  the  bayoox.  Lastly,  an  advance  thpon^  a 
mase  of  creeks  (Steele's  Bayou  cipedition),  lowardi  the  middle 
Yaioo  and  Haines's  BluB,  encountered  tbe  enemy,  not  on  the 
bluffs,  but  in  tbe  low-lying  woods  and  iilanda,  and  tbtie  m 
harassed  and  ddayed  the  progress  of  the  eqxditioti  that 
Grant  recalled  it.  Shortly  atlcrwardt  Grant  detamirted  on 
the  man<euvn  in  rear  of  Vicksburg  vbich  eatahtiihed  hia  repu- 
tation. The  troops  marched  overland  from  MiHikcn^a  Bend 
to  New  Carthage,  and  on  the  i6th  of  April  PortetV  gunboat 
fiotilla  and  the  transport!  nn  past  the  Vlcksbuis  batteiiel. 
All  this,  which  Involved  careful  anangemeot  asd  hard  woA, 
was  doiie  by  tbe  14th  of  AptiL  General  Banks,  with  ■  Union 
army  from  New  Orleans,  was  now  advimdng  up  the  river  to 
invest  Port  Hudson,  and  by  way  of  diverting  attention  from 
tbe  Mississippi,  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Benjamin  Crienon 
rode  from  La  Cmnge  to  Baton  Rouge  (60s  m.  in  16  days), 
destroying  raDwaya  and  '■^*g*''rrl  and  cutting  the  trlrfrtph 
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wires  en  fuU.  Shermsn's  XV.  cerpt,  tM,  made  vigorous 
demonstrations  at  Haines's  Bluff,  and  in  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  Pemberton  was  at  a  loss. 

On  tlie  30th  of  April  McGemand  and  the  Xm.  corps  crossed 
the  M&sissippi  6  m.  below  Grand  Gulf,  followed  by  McPboson. 
The  nearest  G>nfcderate  brigades,  attempting  to  oppose  the 
advance  at  Port  Gibson,  were  driven  back.  Grant  had  now 
ddiberately  jdaced  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  enemy,  and 
althoogfa  his  engineers  had  opened  up  a  water-line  for  the 
barges  carrying  his  supplies  from  Milliken*s  Bend  to  New 
Carthage,  his  long  line  of  supply  curving  round  the  enemy's 
flank  was  very  exposed.  Bot  his  resolute  purpose  outweighed 
all  text-book  strategy.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  he 
collected  wheded  transport  for  five  days'  rations,  and  on 
Shennaa*s  arrival  cut  loose  from  hb  base  altogether  (May  7th). 
Free  to  move,  he  aimed  north  from  the  Big  Black  river,  so  as 
to  interpose  between  the  Confederate  forces  at  Vicksburg  and 
those  at  Jackson.  A  fight  took  place  at  Raymond  on  the  X2th 
of  May,  and  Jackson  was  captured  just  in  time  to  forestall  the 
urival  of  reinforcements  for  Peraboton  under  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  The  latter,  being  in  supreme  command  of  the 
Confederates,  ordered  Pemberton  to  come  out  of  Vicksburg 
jmd  attack  Grant.  But  Pemberton  did  not  do  so  until  it  was 
too  bte.  On  May  16th  Grsnt,  with  all  his  forces  well  in  band, 
defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Champion  Hill  with  a  k)ss  of 
nearly  4000  men,  and  sharply  pursuing  him  drove  him  into 
Vicksburg.  By  the  19th  of  May  Vicksburg  and  Pemberton's 
army  in  it  was  invested  by  land  and  water.  Grant  pnm4>tly 
assaulted  Ms  works,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss  (May  19th); 
the  assault  was  repeated  on  the  sand  of  May  with  the  same 
result,  and  Grsat  found  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  a  blockade. 
Reinfoicements  were  hurried  up  from  all  quarters,  Johivton's 
ioroe  (east  of  Jackson),  was  hdd  off  by  a  covering  corps  under 
Blair  (afterwards  under  Sherman),  and  though  another  un- 
succesilul  assault  was  made  on  the  95th  of  June,  resistance  was 
almost  at  an  end.  On  the  4th  of  July^  the  day  after,  far  away  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburig  had  closed  with  Lee's 
defeat,  the  garrison  of  Vicksburg,  37,000  strong,  surrendered. 

VIOO,  eiOVAHNI  BATTISTA  (r668-i744),  Italian  jurist  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  33rd  of  June  1668. 
At  the  university  he  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  juris- 
prudence, though  preferring  the  study  of  history,  literature, 
juridical  science  and  philosophy.  Bring  appointed  tutor  to 
the  nenhews  of  the  bishop  of  Ischia,  G.  B.  Rocca,  be  accom- 
panied  them  to  the  castle  of  Vatolla,  near  COento,  in  the  province 
of  Salerno.  There  he  passed  nine  studious  years,  chiefly  de- 
voted to  classical  reading,  Plato  and  Tadtns  being  his  favourite 
authors,  becaose  **  the  former  described  the  ideal  man,  and  the 
latter  man  as  he  really  is."  On  his  return  to  Naples  he  found 
himsdf  out  of  touch  with  the  prevaiUng  Cartesianism,  and  lived 
quietly  until  in  1697  he  gained  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
the  university,  with  a  scanty  stipend  of  100  scudi.  On  this 
he  supported  a  growing  family  and  gave  hhnadf  to  untiring 
study.  Two  authors  exercised  a  weighty  influence  on  his 
mind — ^Fxands  Bacon  and  GroUns.  I^  was  no  follower  of 
their  Ideas,  indeed  often  opposed  to  them;  but  he  derived 
from  Bacon  an  increasing  sUmulus  towards  the  investigation 
of  certain  great  problems  of  history  and  philosophy,  while 
Grotius  proved  valuable  in  his  study  of  philosophic  juriqmi* 
dence.  In  1708  he  published  his  De  ratiene  jhKfiorfMi,  in  1710 
De  atUi^kissima  ItaUnm  upitntia^  in  1790  De  uniterH  juris 
una  principio  et  Jine  uno,  and  in  1721  De  amsUttUia  jurispru' 
deniis.  On  the  strmgth  of  these  works  he  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  university  chair  of  jurisprudence,  but 
as  he  had  no  personal  or  faxnOy  influence  was  not  elected. 
With  calm  courage  he  returned  to  his  poverty  and  his  favourite 
studiea,  and  in  1725  published  the  first  edition  of  the  work 
that  forms  the  baas  of  his  renown,  PnncipH  i*  unu  setaua 
nu09a.  In  1730  he  produced  a  second  edition  of  the  Scienxa 
nitffea,  so  mudi  slteried  in  style  and  with  so  many  substantial 
additions  that  it  was  practicidly  a  new  work.  In  173s  Charles 
IIL  of  Naples  marked  his  recognition  of  Vice's  meriu  by 


appobting  Um  histotfographer>royaI,  with  a  yeariy  stipend  ol 
100  ducats.  Soon  after  his  mind  began  to  give  way,  but  during 
frequent  intervals  of  lucidity  he  made  new  corrections  in  his 
great  woric,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeard  in  1744,  prefaced 
by  a  letter  of  dedication  to  Cardinal  Ttojano  Acquaviva.  He 
died  on  the  aoth  of  January  of  the  same  year.  Fate  seemed 
bent  on  persecuting  him  to  the  last.  A  fierce  quarrel  arose 
over  his  burial  between  the  brotherhood  of  St  Stephen,  to 
which  he  had  belonged,  and  the  univenity  professors,  who 
desired  to  escort  his  corpse  to  the  grave.  Finally  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral,  together  with  the  professors,  buried  the  body 
in  the  church  of  the  GeroliminL 

Vioo  has  been  nnendly  dncribed  asa  folttary  eonU  out  of  hannooy 
with  the  wfkdt  oi  hi*  time  and  often  dtvectly  oppowd  to  it.  Yet  a 
doaer  inouiry  into  the  social  conditions  of  Wo  s  time,  and  of  the 
studies  then  flotiiiriung,  shows  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  them. 

Owing  to  the  historical  past  of  Naples,  and  its  social  and  ccononuc 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  mh  oentury,  the  only  study  that  really 
flourished  there  was  that  of  bw;  and  this  soon  penetrated  fnna 
the  courts  to  the  univenity.  and  wss  raised  to  the  level  of  a  sdcnce. 
A  great  school  of  iurisprooenoe  was  thus  formed,  including  many 
men  of  vast  leaining  and  great  ability,  although  httle  known  outride 
their  immediate  sunoundings.    Three  men,  however,  obtained  a 


raoognltion.  By  his  exposition  of  the  political  lustorv  of  the 
kingdom,  based  on  a  study  of  its  laws  and  institutions  ana  of  the 
le^  conflicts  between  the  state  and  the  court  of  Rome,  Pietro 
Giannone  was  the  initiator  of  what  has  been  since  known  as  civfl 
history  Giovsn  Vinoenso  Giavina  wrote  a  history  ctf  Roman  law. 
spedaJly  distinguished  for  its  aocuney  and  eleganoe.  Vico  raised 
the  praolem  to  a  higher  plane,  by  tracing  the  origin  of  law  in  the 
human  mind  and  explaining  the  historical  cfaan^  ol  the  one  by 
those  of  the  other.  Thus  he  made  the  original  <liscovery  of  certain 
ideas  which  consdtute  the  modem  psycnologioo-htstoric  method. 
This  problem  hepraoeeded  to  develop  in  various  works,  until  in  bis 
5SCMIUS  tmssa  he  arrived  at  a  more  complete  solution,  whidi  may  be 
formulated  as  foUews;  If  the  principle  of  justice  and  law  be  onc^ 
eternal  and  immutable,  why  should  there  be  so  many  different 
codes  of  legislation?  These  differences  are  not  caused  by  difference 
of  nadonaiitjr  only,  but  are  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  the  same 
people,  even  in  that  of  the  Romans.  This  problem  is  touched  upon 
m  his  Ontimu  er  huutpirai  Addntut  {pramuni  o  PreltaioH%\  and 
in  his  Mum  Works  {ScrM  m*iMrs>.  FinaUy  he  applied  htmself 
to  iu  solution  in  his  Ihuversal  Law  (Piriu»  wmsras/e),  v^bich  is 
divided  into  two  books.  The  first  of  these,  De  una  et  immrsi 
juns  princMe  d  Juie  mie.  was  subdivided  Into  two  parts;  so  libo 
wise  was  tne^seoond,  with  the  respecrive  titles  cl  De  C4msttmtia 
pluUlogiae  and  De  eemskmUa  jwispruimUis, 

The  following  is  the  general  idea  derived  from  these  researdiesw 
Vioo  hdd  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  worid  of  nations,  but  ruling, 
not  as  the  providence' of  the  middle  ages  by  means  of  condnned 
mimclea,  but  as  He  rules  nature,  by  means  of  natural  laws.  If, 
therefore,  the  physicist  seeks  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  by 
study  of  natuFU  phenomena,  so  the  philosopher  must  seek  the  laws 
of  historical  change  by  the  investigatnm  of  human  events  and  of  the 
human  nund.  ^  Aocoroing  to  \^oo,  law  emanates  from  the  conscience 
of  maaldnd,  in  whom  God  has  infused  a  sentiment  of  iustice 
and  is  therefore  in  dose  and  continual  relation  with  the  numad 
mind,  and  partidpates  in  its  diaiwcs.  This  sentiment  of  justaoe 
is  at  first  oonfoseo,  uncertain  ami  aunost  instinctive-^s,  as  it  wen^ 
a  divine  and  rdigkras  inspiration  instilled  by  Heaven  into  the  primi> 
rive  tribes  of  the  earth.  It  n  an  unconscious.  uAiverssl  sentunent, 
not  the  persond.  conscious  and  rational  sentiment  of  the  supnior 
few.  Hence  the  hiw  to  which  it  gives  Inrth  is  enwrapped  in  relt^us 
forms  whidi  are  likewise  visible  and  palpable,  inasmuch  as  primitive 
man  is  incapaUe  of  abstract,  philosopbical  ideas.  This  law  is  not 
the  individital  work  of  any  philosophicat  k^alator,  for  no  man 
was,  or  could  be,  a  philosopher  at  that  time.  It  is  first  displayed 
in  the  shape  of  natural  and  necessary  usages  consecrated  by  rdigion. 
The  names  of  leading  legislatofs,  which  we  so  often  find  recorded 
in  the  history  of  primitive  peoples,  are  symbols  and  myths,  merely 
serving  to  mark  an  historic  period  or  epoch  by  some  definite  and 
personal  denominatun.  For  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  were  then 
distinguished  by  peraonal  names  only.  The  first  obscure  and  coor 
fused  conception  of  law  gradually  becomes  clearer  and  better  defined. 
Its  visible  and  rdigtous  forms  then  riv-c  way  to  abstract  formulae, 
which  in  their  turn  are  slowly  replaced  by  the  rational  maniiesution 
of  the  philosophic  prinaples  01  law  that  gains  the  victory  in  the 
final  stage  of  development,  designated  by  Vico  as  that  of  dvil  and 
human  law.  This  is  the  period  of  individual  and  philosophic 
legislatora.  Thus  Roman  law  has  passed  through^  three  great 
periods— the  divine,  the  heroic  and  the  human— which  are  like- 
wise  the  three  chief  periods  of  the  history  of  Rome,  with  which 
it  IS  intimately  and  intrinsically  connected.  Nevertheless*  on  careful 
examination  of  these  three  suoceasive  sUges.  it  will  easily  be  seen 
that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  difference  between  them,  all  have  a 
common  foundation,  souroe  and  purpose.    The  human  and  civfl 
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philoMpluc  law  of  the  third  ptriod^is  aMtuiedly  yoy  different  in 
^rm  from  the  primitive  law;  but  tn  substance  it  is  merely  the 
abstract,  scientific  and  philosophic  manifestation  of  the  same  senti- 
ment of  justice  and  the  same  principles  which  were  vaguely  fdt  in 
pnmitive  times.  Hence  one  development  of  law  majr  be  eanly 
translated  into  another^  Thus  in  tfa«  varied  manifestationa  of  law 
Vioo  was  able  to  discover  a  single  and  enduring  prinaple  (pt  wiaersi 
Juruuno^tictPtoetfiueuno).  On  these  grounds  it  has  been  sought 
to  esublitti  a  dose  relation  between  Vioo  and  Grotius.  The  latter 
clearly  distinguished  between  a  po«tive  law  differing  in  different 
nations  and  a  natural  law  based  on  a  genoal  and  unchanmng  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  and  theref<»e  obligatory  upon  all.  But  Vioo 
was  opposed  to  Grotius,  c«)eaally  as  rej^irds  nis  conception  of  the 
origin  of  society,  and  therefore  of  law.  Grotius  holds  that  its  origin 
was  not  divine,  but  human,  and  neither  collective,  spontaneous 
nor  unconscious,  but  penonal,  rational  and  oonscioua.  He  believed, 
moreover,  that  natural  law  and  positive  law  moved  onalmoat  constant 
and  immutable  parallel  lines.  But  Vioo  maintained  that  the  one 
was  continually  progressing  towards  the  other,  positive  law  showing 
an  mcreasing  tendency  to  draw  nearer  to  natural  and  rational  law. 
Hence  the  conception  that  law  is  of  necessity  a  spontaneous  birth, 
not  the  creation  of  any  individual  legislator:  and  hence  the  idea 
that  It  necessarily  proceeds  by  a  natuxal  and  logical  process  of  evolu- 
tion constituting  its  history.  Vico  may  have  derived  from  Grotius 
the  idea  of  natural  law,  but  his  discovery  of  the  historic  evolution 
of  law  was  fint  suggested  to  him  by  his  study  of  Roman  law.  He 
•aw  that  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  a  continuous 
progress  ct  the  narrow,  rigorous,  primitive  and  ahnost  iron  law  of 
the  XII.  Tables  towards  the  wider,  more  general  and  more  humane 
jus  Btnlutm.  Having  once  derived  this  conception  from  Romad 
nbtory,  he  was  easily  and  indeed  necessarily  earned  on  to  the  next— 
that  the  positive  law  of  all  nations,  throughout  hisuny,  is  a  continual 
advance,  keeping  pace  with  the  proaiisss  of  civilisation,  towards  the 
philosophic  and  natural  law  founded  on  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  human  reason. 

As  already  stated,  the  Scimua  muno  appeared  in  three  different 
editions.  Toe  third  may  be  disregaided:  but  the  fim  and  second 
editions  are  almost  distinct  works.  In  the  former  the  author  sets 
forth  the  analvtical  process  by  which  the  laws  he  discovered  were 
deduced  from  tacts,  in  the  second  he  not  only  enlaiipes  his  matter 
and  gives  multiplied  applications  of  hb  idna.  but  also  follows 
the  synthetic  method,  mat  espounding  the  laws  he  had  dis- 
covered and  then  proving  them  by  the  facts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  In  this  edition  the  frajgmentary  and  jeri^  arrangement, 
the  intricate  style,  and  a  peculiar  and  often  purely  conventional 
terminology  senonsly  checked  the  diffusion  of  the  work,  which 
■coordingly  was  little  studied  in  Italy  and  remained  almost  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  fundamental  idea  consists  in 
that  which  Vioo,  in  his  peculiar  terminology,  stylra  "poetical 
wisdom  "  (ja^icnaB  poetiea)  and  "  occult  wisdom  isapwua  rt^oste), 
and  in  the  historical  process  by  whkh  the  one  is  merged  m  the 
other.  He  frequently  declares  that  this  discovery  was  the  result 
of  the  literary  laboun  of  his  whole  life. 

Vico  was  the  fint  thinker  who  asked.  Why  have  we  a  science  of 
nature,  but  no  science  of  history?  Because  our  glance  can  easily 
be  turned  outwards  and  survey  the  exterior  world;  but  it  is  far 
haider  to  turn  the  mind's  eye  mwaids  and  conterai^late  the  world 
of  the  spirit.  All  our  errors  in  explaining  the  origin  of  human 
society  arise  from  our  obstinacy  in  bdievin^  that  primitive  man 
was  entirely  similar  to  ourselves,  who  are  aviliaed,  tjt.  developed 
by  the  results  of  a  lengthy  process  of  anterior  historic  evolution. 
we  must  learn  to  issue  from  ourselves,  transport  ourselves  back 
to  other  times,  and  become  children  again  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  As  in  chikiren,  imagination  and 
the  senses  prevailed  in  those  men  of  thepast.  They  had  no  abstract 
ideas;  in  tneir  minds  all  was  concrete,  visible  and  tangible.  All 
the  phenomena,  forces  and  laws  of  nature,  together  with  mental 
conceptions,  were  alike  personified.  To  suppose  diat  all  mythical 
stories  are  tables  invented  by  the  philosopbere  is  to  write  history 
backwards  and  confound  the  instinctive,  impcraonal,  poetic  wisdom 
of  the  earliest  times  with  the  dvilixed,  rational  and  abstract  occult 
vrisdom  of  our  own  day.  But  how  can  we  explain  the  formation 
of  this  poetic  wisdom,  which,  albeit  the  work  of  jniotant  men,  has 
wo  deep  and  intrinsic  a  phikMophic  value?  The  only  possible 
reply  is  that  already  given  when  treating  of  the  origin  of  law. 
Providence  has  instilled  into  the  heart  of  man  a  sentiment  of  justice 
and  goodness,  of  beauty  and  of  truth,  that  is  manifested  differently 
at  different  times.  The  ideal  truth  within  us,  constituting  the  inner 
life  that  is  studied  by  philosophen,  becomes  transmuted  by  the 
facts  of  history  into  assured  reality.  For  Vico  psychology  and 
history  were  the  two  poles  of  the  new  worid  he  discovered.  After 
naving  extolled  the  work  of  God  and  proclaimed  Him  the  source  of 
alt  knowledge,  he  adds  that  a  great  truth  is  continually  flashed  on  us 
and  proved  to  us  by  history,  namely,  '*  that  this  world  of  nations  is 
the  work  of  man,  wad  its  explanation  therefore  only  to  be  found  in 
the  mind  of  man.**  Thus  poetical  wisdom,  appearing  as  a  spon- 
taneous emanation  of  the  human  conscieiice,  is  almost  the  product 
of  divine  inspiration.  From  this,  by  the  akl  of  civiEration,  reason 
and  phikMOphy,  there  is  gradually  developed  the  ctvil,  occult 


The  continual,  Bk>w  and  laborioua  pfw>|^i»iss  from  the  .^ 
to  the  other  b  that  which  rcaOy  constitutes  history,  and  man  bo- 
comes  civilized  by  rendering  himself  the  conscious  and  independent 
possessor  of  all  that  in  poetical  wisdom  remained  impersonal, 
unconscious,  that  came,  as  it  were,  from  without  by  divine  ^Jfiattu. 

A^oo  gives  many  applications  of  thb  fundainental  idea.  The 
religion  of  primitive  peoples  b  no  less  mythical  than  their  histoty, 
since  they  could  only  conceive  of  it  by  means  of  myths.  On  these 
lines  he  mterprets  the  vihoie  history  m  primitive  Rome.  One  book 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Sciinaa  nuota  b  devoted  to  ''The 
Discovery  of  the  True  Homer."  Why  all  the  cities  df  Greece  dbpute 
the  honour  of  being  hb  birthplace  is  because  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  are  not  the  work  of  one.  but  of  many  popular  poets,  and  a 
true  creation  of  the  Greek  people  which  b  in  evoy  dty  of  Greece. 
And  because  the  primitive  peoples  are  tmcOBsdous  and  sdf-igno«aitt 
Homer  b  represented  as  being  blind.  In  all  parts  of  history  in 
which  he  was  best  versed  Vico  pursues  a  stricter  and  more  scientific 
method,  and  arrives  at  safer  conclusions.  This  b  the  case  in  Roman 
history,  especially  in  such  portions  as  rebted  to  the  history  of  law. 
Here  oe  sometimes  attains,  even  In  details,  to  divinations  of  the 
truth  afterwards  confirmed  by  new  documents  and  bter  research. 
The  aristocratic  origin  of  Rome,  the  struggle  between  the  patricians 
and  the  plebdans.  the  bws  of  the  XII.  Tables,  not,  aa  tradition 
would  have  it,  imported  from  Greece,  but  the  natural  and  tfta^ 
taneous  product  of  ancient  Roman  customs,  and  many  other  nmtbr 
theories  were  discovered  by  Vico,  and  eswundcd  with  hb  usual 


orb[inality,  though  not  always  without  blunders  and  exaggerations. 
vioo  may  be  said  to  base  hb  conriderations  on  the  history  of  ti 


two 


nations.  The  greater  part  of  hb  ideas  on  poetical  wisdom 
derived  from  Greece.  Nearly  all  the  rest,  more  cspedally  the  transi- 
tion from  poetical  to  occult  wisdom,  was  derived  liom^  Roma. 
Having  once  formulated  hb  idea,  he  made  it  more  general  in  order 
to  apply  it  to  the  history  of  all  nations.  From  the  savage  state, 
through  the  tenor  that  gives  birth  to  religions,  through  the  creation 
of  families  by  maroage,  through  burmi  rites  and  piety  towasda 
the  drad,  men  approacn  dviliaation  with  the  aid  of  poetic  wisdom, 
and  pass  through  throe  period»-Hhe  divine,  heroic  and  human— 
in  wnic^  they  have  three  forms  of  government,  language,  litera- 
ture, jurisprudence  and  civilisation.  The  primary  government  b 
aristocratic.  Patrician  tyranny  rouses  the  populace  to  revolt, 
and  then  democratic  equality  b  established  under  a  lepubUc. 
Democratic  excesses  cause  the  rise  of  an  empire,  which,  becoming 
corrupt,  declines  into  barbarism,  and.  again  emerging  from  it,  re- 
traces the  same  course.  Thb  b  the  law  of  cycles,  constituting  that 
which  b  designated  by  Vico  as  the  "  eternal  ideal  history,  or  rather 
coune  of  humanity,  invariably  followed  by  all  nations.  It  must 
not  be  held  to  imply  that  one  nation  imitates  the  course  pursued  fay 
another,  nor  that  the  points  of  resemblance  between  them  are 
transmitted  by  tradition  from  one  to  the  other,  but  merely  that 
all  are  subject  to  one  bw.  inasmuch  as  this  b  based  on  the  human 
nature  common  to  all  alike.  Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
various  cycles  traced  and  retraced  by  all  nations  are  similar  and 
yet  independent,  on  the  other  hand,  being  actually  derived  from 
Roman  nistory,  they  become  converted  in  the  .ScteMa  mum 
into  a  bed  of  Procrustes,  to  which  the  hbtory  of  all  nations 
has  to  be  fitted  by  force.  And  wherever  Vico's  historical  know- 
ledge failed  he  was  led  into  increased  enor  by  thb  artificial  and 
arbitrary  effort. 

It  has  been  jnstiy  observed  hy  many  that  thb  continuous  cyclical 
movement  entirely  exclude  the  progrew  of  humanity  towards  a 
better  future.  It  has  been  replied  that  these  cycles  are  similar 
without  being  identical,  and  that,  if  one  might  differ  from  another, 
the  idea  of  progress  was  not  necessarily  eidudod  by  the  law  of 

Seles.  Vioo  undoubtedly  considered  the  poetic  wis^pm  of  the 
iddle  Ages  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  Christianity  to  be  very  superior  to  the  pagan  religion.  But  he 
never  investigated  the  question  whether,  since  there  b  a  law  of 
progresHve  evolution  in  the  history  of  different  nations,  sepantdy 
examined,  there  may  not  likewise  oe  another  law  ruling  the  general 
history  of  tiiese  nauoas,  every  one  of  which  must  have  represented 
a  new  period,  as  it  were,  in  the  history  of  humanity  at  large.  Ther^ 
fore,  although  the  Scienta  nuooa  cannot  be  said  absolutely  to  deny 
the  law  of  progress,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Vico  not  only  failed  to 
solve  the  problem  but  even  shrank  from  attacking  it. 

Vico  founded  no  school,  and  though  during  his  lifetime  and  for 
a  while  after  hb  death  he  had  many  admirers  both  in  Naples  and 
the  northern  dtics,  his  fame  and  name  were  soon  obscured,  espedally 
as  the  Kantian  system  dominated  the  world  of  thought.  At  the 
befrinning  of  the  19th  century,  however,  some  Neapolitan  exUea  at 
Milan  calkd  attentwn  to  the  merits  of  their  great  countryman,  and 
hb  reinstatement  was  completed  by  Michclet.  who  in  1827  tranuatcd 
the  Sciensa  nuova  and  other  works  with  a  laudatory  introduction. 
Vico's  writings  suffer  through  their  author's  not  having  followed  a 
regular  course  of  studies,  and  his  style  b  very  involved.  He  was  a 
deeply  religious  man,  but  hb  exemption  of  Jewish  origins  from  the 
canons  of  historical  inquiry  which  he  elsewhere  applied  was  probably 
due  to  the  conditions  of  his  age,  which  preceded  the  dawn  01  Semitic 
investigation  and  regarded  the  CMd  Testament  and  the  Hebrew 
religion  as  «««'  generis. 


vicTOiu-vicrroR,  sextus  aurelius 


For  Vtco'i  pMNMl  b 

tbe  nqiKU  of  il»  Cook  „ .- ..    . 

C.  B.  Vitt.  Sl*dii  Crilki  (  Cmiipii™'*'  (TuHo,  letr);  R.  FliM, 
Via  (EdlDtKinh  ind  Undon.  ■M4)-  F"  cdlil«u  si  Vko'i  o» 
ncti.  w  O^nK  td.  CkMCMt  F*nvl.  vllk  iundKlory  any. 
"U  Mtnu  da  Vico"  (6  wik.,  Miku,  iBu-U).  ■«>  Michtlct, 
tEmrti  CkeititJ  di  Viati  ^oli..  Piiii,  i«jj^  ^  luU  lot  >•  t'v'n 
in   B.  Crncc   BitUatrvM    Viikiamt   (Naptiil.    190)).     5«  9IB  O. 

lUiiiiii.  1906):  M.  H.  RjIfRiy  In  Jtrnmat  ef  uki  5an(l>  ^  Ctm- 

VICTOB,  Ihe  lumc  liken  by  ihm  pops  uid  two  uilipopo. 

ViCTO*  I.  Kii  bithop  of  Romt  (ram  ibout  igo  lo  i»B.  He 
lubmittol  lo  (he  opinion  of  tbe  epucopiLe  in  Ibe  Tuwut  pAttl 
of ,  CbnUendom  tb«  divergent  between  Ib«  Eulcr  uHgc  of 
Kome  ud  th4t  of  the  biihopa  of  Aiii.  The  biihopi,  piilicu- 
Uriy  St  IrenMui  of  Lyou,  detland  Ibeiraelva  in  fivo«r 
of  ibe  iiuge  of  Rome,  but  refused  to  asaodBle  ihMnselvej 
■ith  the  eicommunkalion  pronounced  by  Victor  sjaiiul 
ibeiT  Ailalic  collescuet.  At  Rome  Vkloe  eicomniDnidited 
Thcodotui  of  Byunlium  on  aocount  of  hii  doctrine  u  to  Ihe 
penon  ol  Chrilt.  St  Jerome  kllributa  to  Victor  uinc  tpuuida 
in  Latin,  wbich  *re  believed  to  be  Kcafoiied  in  certain  qu- 
cryphtllieilmtaf  StCypriui. 

VicniK  II.,  (be  wcccmoc  ol  Leo  IX,  wu  coniecrkted  in 
5t  Felei'i,  Rome,  on  ibe  uth  of  Apdl  1055.  Hii  Utbei  *u 
m  Smfuui  baron,  CouAt  Hutwig  von  Cilw,  Bid  hit  own 
tuipliimal  name  wu  Gcbbud.  At  the  iuluicB  dI  Cebbud, 
bitbop  oi  Regeiuburf,  uncle  of  tbe  emperor  Henry  III.,  he  hid 
been  ippoinled  while  uill  ■  yoimg  min  la  the  lec  ol  Eidntldt; 
in  tbu  pcottion  his  greit  talenli  loon  cn'ibled  him  to  rendrr 
imponint  terviccs  to  Henry,  vbose  chief  idviser  be  ultimitelv 
becime.    Uii  nominition  to  tbe  pipicy  by  Heniy,  at  Milni 


t  the  ir 


■  RoDu 


I.  whose  policy  doubtim  ^ 
indbeld  J 


deputition  be&ded  by  Hildebni 

to  delich  from  the  liDpeTipl  interetl  one  ol  1 

In  June  lojs  Victor  met  tbe  emperor  it  E 

coniidl,   wbkh   anew  cMidenincd  clerical 

and  the  iltenatioa  ol  the  estUn  of  tbe  church,    in  the  louow- 

Ing  year  be  wu  lummODed  10  Germany  to  liie  tide  of  the 

empemr,  and  wai  with  bim  wben  be  died  at  Botleld  is  Ihe 

Hin  on  the  jtb  of  October  rej6.     Ai  Euudiin  of  Henry't 

Inf ml  Ion,  and  adviier  of  (be  enqircu  ApHS,  Victor  now  widded 

aDomwut  power,  which  he  be^n  to  use  with  much  tict  for 

MtCBglbeninf  the  papicy  igHuut  the  iggresioDI  of  the  binni. 
He  died  ihorlly  ifter  his  return  lo  ItiJy,  at  Arezia,  on  tbe 
■Ml  ol  July  tos7.  Uii  luccesor  Mi  Stephen  IX.  (Frederick 
o«L«nine).  (L,  ».*) 

ViCTOK  IIL  (Diufcrius  Epitini),  pope  fna  the  14th  of  May 
iqM  to  tbe  i6th  of  September  1087,  wu  the  aucccaior  of 
Gregory  VII,  He  via  a  Ion  of  Ltndolfo  V.,  prince  of  Bene- 
miio,  ud  wu  bom  in  1017.  After  studying  in  vartoiu 
mooasterlei  he  becune  provoit  of  St  Benedict  it  Capui, 
and  in  lojs  obtiined  pemiinlan  from  Victor  II.  to  enter  the 
dojiter  at  Monte  Cwino.  chinging  hi)  n^me  to  Desderiui. 
He  lucceeded  Stephen  IX.  u  ibbot  in  1057,  md  his  rule 
BtMikt  the  golden  age  of  that  celebrated  monailery;  he 
pnmoted  hteraiy  aclfvity,  and  citahlished  an  important 
■cbool  of  mouic  Dcaideriia  was  created  cardiiul  priest  ol 
8ta  CecUIa  by  Nicholaa  H.  In  1059,  and  as  |Bpal  vicar  in 
nulb  Italy  conducted  frequent  negotiitions  between  the 
Notmin  and  tbe  pope.  Among  the  four  men  luggetttd  by 
Gregory  Vn.  on  hia  dealh.bed  ai  moK  worthy  )a  tuccecd 
Urn  wai  DsideKus,  who  wu  favoured  by  the  cardinals 


Us  <ti[dan 


e  Nomiint  and 
[y.  The  abbot,  however.  dccUned  the 
le  year  loSj  puW  without  an  eltcilon. 
It  length  proclaimed  him  pope  agalntt  his  will 


I  i4lh  of  May  10S6,  but  he  w 


adde  the  papal  insgnla  at  Terracina.  \n 
iDonailery.  A>  vicar  of  tbe  Holy  See 
at  C^Hu  on  tbe  7tli  of  Mu^  1087,  ratimied  the  papal  Insignia 


hii  'bekrved 


thi  >iK  d  March,  and  received  tardy  cenaecntkiB  al  Kane 
the  9th  d  May.  Owing  to  tbe  presence  of  the  antipope, 
menl  til.  (Guiljert  ol  Rivenoa),  wbo  bad  powerful  parlium, 
stay  at  Rome  wu  brief.  He  sent  an  army  to  Tunis,  which 
defeated  the  Sancent  and  campelled  the  lullan  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  papal  ace.  In  Auguu  loS;  he  held  1  synod  at  Bene- 
vealo.  whicb  renewed  the  excommunication  of  Cuibett; 
banii«d  Archbishop  Hugo  of  Lyons  and  Abbot  Richard  of 
Manslle*  u  schismaiia;  and  coDfiimed  Ihe  prohibition  of 
lay  lAvtHilurt.  Falling  ill  at  Ihe  lyood,  Vicir  relumed  10 
Monte  Ciaino,  where  be  died  on  the  i6tb  of  September  loS?. 
He  wu  buried  a(  Ibe  monastery  and  is  accounted  1  saint  by 
the  fienedtcline  order.  Hia  auccesaoc  wu  Uibao  IL 

1  conlribdled  eerasniUy 
,  He  wrote  Diaieti  it 
la  Epitulat,  an  in  ].  P. 
rflbemincletoCLeolX. 
:bie(  louiui  lor  hii  life 


L_  ..  . _„-__ J  ed..  1873-90),  vol.  J! 

HirKh.  "  Detideriua  von  Monte  Cu^no  aU  Pap«  Vklor  III.."  in 
Ftrstkantai  lar  inin*n  CtxkiiUt,  vol.  7  iGatlinten.  lSt7); 
H.  H.  MOnun,  Hiltsry  c^Iuliii  CtrilMnly,  vol.  J  (iqMb.  Loodoo, 
i8»)- 

ViCTOm  IV.  was  a  title  taken  by  two  autipopea.  (r)  Crcgorio 
Conii,  eanHnal  priest  of  Sinll  Dodlci  Apouoli,  wu  chosen  by  a 
party  opposed  to  Innocent  II.  in  lucceiaion  to  the  antipope 
Anadetos  II..  en  ihe  tfib  ol  March  113S,  but  Ihroti^  Ihr  'at- 
Buence  ol  Betnird  of  Clilrviui  h«  wu  induced  to  make  hla 
suhaissiDS  on  the  19th  of  May.  (1)  Oclavian,  count  of  1\isculum 
and  cardinal  deacon  of  St  Nicola  in  carcere  Tulliano,  the  Ghl- 
bclline  antipope,  wu  elected  at  Rome  on  Ihe  7lh  of  September 
1159,  In  oppoaitioQ  to  Aleiander  III.,  and  suf^nrted  by  tbe 
emperor  Frederick  Birbirossa.  Consecrated  al  Fai^  on  Ibo 
4(h  of  October,  Victor  wu  the  first  ol  the  serica  of  antipope* 
supported  by  Frederick  against  Alexander  IH,  Though  the 
eicommunlcation  of  Frederick  by  Aleiander  in  March  iite 

theless  able  to  gain  the  support  ol  the  rest  ol  wcatem  Eunipa, 
because  since  tlie  day)  ol  Hildcbrand  the  power  of  the  pope 
over  the  church  in  the  various  counlries  bad  Increased  so  greatly 
that  the  kings  ol  France  and  of  England  oould  not  view  with 
indiCFcTence  a  revival  ol  such  imperial  ointrol  of  the  papacy  u 
had  been  emdaed  by  the  erapenr  Henry  HI.  Be  died  al 
Lncta  on  tbe  »tta  of  AptH  1164  and  wuinceeeded  by  lh«  ami- 
pope  Pischil  01.(1164-1168). 

See  M.  Meyer,  Vit  ICoU  AUxmitri  III.  ni  Viileri  TV.  ltS9 
(GOttinien.  1671];  and  A.  Hauck,  KiickcntBclriikU  DniMUnJi, 
Bind  iv.  (C.  H.  H&.) 

VICTOR,  QAim  JULIUS  (4th  cent.  iJi.),  Koman  wrflei 
on  ihetoric,  possibly  of  Gallic  ori^n.  His  eitinl  rainuil  (En 
C.  Hilm's  Slutera  Lalini  Uincra,  1S6})  is  of  some  importince 
u  firihlaling  the  teiluil  criticism  of  Quintiliin,  whom  he 
closely  follows  In  many  places. 

VICTOR,  SEZTDS  AURRLIIIS,  prefect  of  Pannonia  aboat 
j£o  (Amm.  Mirc,  iii.  10],  possibly  the  ume  u  the  consul 
(joinlly  with  Vilentinimt  in  37]  md  U  the  prefect  of  the  cily 
who  is  mentioned  in  in  inscription  of  the  lime  ol  Tbeodosiui. 
Four  small  hliioricil  works  hive  been  ascribed  to  hhn  on  more  or 
leiadoubllul  grounds— <0OniiiCB>(M*itBiawM,  (i)  Dt  Viribut 
lUuilribu!  Rtmai,  (j)  De  Catiarilmi,  U)  Di  Vila  it  ifmlmi 
Impemliinm  SomantrKm  inertia  ix  Ubris  So.  Aw.  Vidrnt. 
The  tour  have  geneolly  been  published  together  under  the  name 
HUhria  Remana.  hut  the  fourth  piece  is  a  rldiavfl  ol  the  third. 
The  tecand  wis  fiist  printed  at  Naples  about  1471.  In  4to,  under 
Pliny  (the  younger),  and  the  fourth  at  Sirusburg 


01505. 
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VICTOR  AMEDEUS  H.— VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II. 


VICTOR  AMEDBUS  11.  (1666-1739),  duke  of  Savoy  mod  fiitt 
king  oC  Sardmift,  was  the  son  of  Duke  Charles  Emmanud  II. 
and  Jeanne  de  Savoie-Nemours.  Born  at  Turin,  he  lost  his 
father  in  1675,  and  spent  his  youth  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  known  as  "  Madama  Reale  "  (madame  royale),  an  able 
but  ambitious  and  overbearing  woman.  Ke  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  at  the  age  of  sucteen,  and  married  Princess  Anne, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Oileans  and  Henrietta  of  England,  and  niece 
of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France.  That  sovereign  was  determined 
to  dominate  the  young  duke  of  Savoy,  who  from  the  first  resented 
the  nwnarch's  insolent  bearing.  In  1685  Victor  was  forced  by 
Louis  to  persecute  his  Waldensian  subjects,  because  they  had 
given  shelter  to  the  French  Huguenot  refugees  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  With  the  unwelcome  help  of  a 
French  array  imder  Marshal  Catinat,  he  invaded  the  Waldensian 
vaUsys,  and  after  a  difficult  campaign,  characlerixed  by  great 
cruelty,  he  subjugated  them.  Nevertheless,  be  became  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  emancipate  himself  from  French  thraldom, 
and  his  first  sign  of  independence  was  his  visit  to  Venice  in 
1687,  where  he  conferred  on  political  affairs  with  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  and  other  personages,  without  consulting  Louis.  About 
this  time  the  duke  plunged  into  a  whiri  of  dissipation,  and  chose 
the  beautiful  but  unscrupulous  Contessa  dl  Verrua  as  his  mistress, 
neglecting  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife.  Louis  havixig  dis- 
covered Victor's  intrigues  with  the  emperor,  tried  to  precipitate 
hostilities  by  demanding  his  participation  in  a  second  ezpedi- 
tioa  against  the  Waldensians.  The  duke  unwillingly  complied, 
but  when  the  French  entered  Piedmont  and  demanded  the 
cession  of  the  fortresses  of  Turin  and  Verrua,  he  refused,  and 
while  still  professing  to  negotiate  with  Louis,  Joined  the  league 
of  Austria,  Spain  and  Venice.  War  was  declared  in  1690,  but  at 
the  battle  of  Staffarda  (i8th  of  August  1691),  Victor,  in  spite 
of  his  great  courage  and  skill,  was  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Catinat.  Other  reverses  followed,  but  the  attack  on  Cuneo  was 
Iteroicslly  repulsed  by  the  dtisens.  The  war  dragged  on  with 
varying  success,  until  the  severe  defeat  of  the  allies  at  MarsigUa 
and  their  selfish  neglect  of  Victor's  interests  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations  with  France  once  more.  Louts  agreed  to 
restore  most  of  the  fortresses  he  had  captured  and  to  make 
other  concessions;  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1696,  and  Victor 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Franco-Piedmontcse  forces  in 
Italy  operating  against  the  imperialists.  By  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  (1697)  a  general  peace  was  concluded.  On  the  out- 
bieak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  1 700  the  duke  was 
again  on  the  French  side,  but  the  insolence  of  Louis  and  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  towards  him  induced  him,  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years  for  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  them,  to  go  over 
to  the  imperialists  (1704).  At  first  the  French  were  successful 
and  captured  several  Piedmontese  fortresses,  but  after  besieging 
Turin,  which  was  skilfully  defended  by  the  duke,  for  several 
months,  they  were  completely  defeated  by  Victor  and  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  (1706),  and  eventually  driven  out  of  the  other 
towns  they  had  captured.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  the 
Powers  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  on  Victor  Amedeus,  whose 
government  proved  efficient  and  at  first  popular.  But  after  a 
brief  stay  in  the  island  he  returned  to  Piedmont  and  left  his 
new  possessions  to  a  viceroy,  which  caused  much  discontent 
among  the  Sicilians;  and  when  the  Quadruple  Alliance  decreed 
in  1718  that  Sicily  should  be  restored  to  Spain,  Victor  was  unable 
to  offer  any  opposition,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  receiving 
Sardinia  in  exchange! 

The  last  years  of  Victor  Amedeus's  life  were  saddened  by 
domestic  troubles.  In  1715  his  eldest  son  died,  and  in  1738  he 
lost  his  queen.  After  her  death,  much  against  the  advice  of  his 
remaining  son  and  hdr,  Carlino  (afterwards  Charles  Emmanuel 
IIL),  he  married  the  Contessa  di  San  Sebastiano,  whom  he 
created  Marchesa  di  Spigno,  abdicated  the  crown  and  retired  to 
Chamb£xy  to  end  his  days  (1730).  But  his  second  wife,  an 
ambitious  tn/rt^ante,  soon  tired  of  her  quiet  life,  and  induced 
him  to  return  to  Turin  and  attempt  to  revoke  his  abdication. 
This  led  to  a  quarrel  with  his  son,  who  with  quite  unnecessary 
harshness,  partly  due  to  his  minister  the  Marquis  d'Ormea, 


arrested  his  father  and  confined  him  at  RivoU  and  later  at  Hon- 
calieri;  there  Victor,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  died  on  the 
31st  oif  October  1732. 

Victor  Amedeus,  although  accused  not  without  reason  of  bad 
faith  in  his  diplonutic  dealings  and  of  cruelty,  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  soldier  and  a  still  greater  administrator.  He  not  only 
won  for  his  country  a  high  place  in  the  council  of  nations,  but  he 
doubled  its  revenues  and  increased  its  prosperity  and  industries, 
and  he  also  emphasized  iu  character  as  an  Italian  state.  His 
infidelity  to  his  wife  and  his  harshness  towards  his  son  Carlino 
are  blemishes  on  a  splendid  career,  but  he  more  than  expiated 
these  faults  by  his  tragic  end. 

See  D.  Carutti,  Storm  id  Rtpto  ii  ViUorio  Amedto  TL  (Turin, 


1856);,  and  E.  PSrri.  ViUorio  A  medio  II.  od  Eumhw  di  Saooi^ 
(Milan,  i888j.  The  Mareheu  VltclleKhi's  work.  The  Rimanto  ^ 
Sowy  (a  volt.,  London.  1905).  i*  based  on  original  authorities,  ana 


» the  most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject. 

VICTOR  BMMAHUBL  U.  (1820-1878),  king  of  Sardinia  and 
first  king  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the  14th  of  March 
1820,  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  Albert,  prince  of  Savoy* 
Carignano,  who  became  king  of  Sardinia  in  1831.    Brought  up 
in  the  bigoted  and  chilling  atnoosphere  of  the  Piedmontese  court, 
he  received  a  rigid  military  and  religious  training,  but  little 
intellectual  education.    In  1842  he  was  married  to  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Rainer,  as  the  king  desired 
at  that  time  to  improve  his  reUitlons  with  Austria.   The  young 
couple  led  a  somewhat  dreary  life,  hidebound  by  court  etiquette, 
which  Victor  Emmanuel  hated.   He  played  no  part  in  politics 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  but  took  an  active  interest  in  miliury 
matters.    When  the  war  with  Austria  broke  out  in  1848,  he  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  was 
given  the  command  of  a  divisicm.    At  Goito  he  was  slightly 
wounded  and  displayed  great  bravery,  and  after  Custoxsa 
defended  the  rearguard  to  the  bst  (2sth  of  July  1848).    In 
the  campaign  of  March  1849  he  commanded  the  same  diviaioiL 
After  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Novara  on  the  a3rd  of  March, 
Charles  Albert,  having  rejected  the  peace  terms  offeftxl  by  the 
Austrian  field-marshal  Radetzky,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  where  he  died 
a  few  months  later..    Victor  Emmanuel  repaired  to  Radetzky's 
camp,  where  he  was  received  with  every  ngn  of  respect,  and 
the  field-marshal  offered  not  only  to  waive  the  claim  that 
Austria  should  occupy  a  part  of  Piedmont,  but  to  give  him 
an  extension  of  territory,  provided  be  revoked  the  constitution 
and  substituted  the  old  blue  Piedmontese  flag  for  the  Italian 
tricolour,  which  savoured  too  much  of  revolution.   But  although 
the  young  king  had  not  yet  sworn  to  observe  the  charter,  and 
in  any  case  the  other  Italian  princes  had  all  violated  their 
constitutional  promises,  he  rejected  the  offer.    Consequently 
he  had  to  agree  to  the  temporary  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
territory  comprised  within  the  Po,  the  Sena  and  the  Tidno^ 
and  of  half  the  citadel  of  Alessandria,  to  disband  his  Lombard, 
Polish  and  Hungarian  volunteers,  and  to  withdraw  his  fleet 
from  the  Adriatic;  but  he  secured  an  amnesty  for  all  the  Lom- 
bards compromised  In  the  recent   revolution,  having  even 
threatened  to  go  to  war  again  if  it  were  not  granted.    It  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  in  the  face  of  the  over* 
whelming  tide  of  reaction  that  esublished  his  position  as  tiie 
champion  of  Italian  freedom  and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of 
RkJGolaniwmo  (the  honest  king).    But  the  task  eatmsted  to 
him  was  a  most  difficult  one:  the  army  disorganised,  the 
treasury  empty,  the  people  despondent  if  not  active^  disloyali 
and  he  hinudf  reviled,  misunderstood,  and,  like  his  father, 
accused  of  treachery.    Parliament  having  rejected  the  peace 
treaty;  the  king  dissolved  the  assembly;  in  the  famous  pro- 
clamation from  Moncalieri  he  appealed  to  the  people's  loyalty, 
and  the  new  Chamber  ratified  the  treaty  (9th  of  January  1850). 
This  same  year,  Cavour  (0.V.)  was  appointed  minister  of  agri- 
culture in  D'AzcgUo's  cabinet,  and  in  1852,  after  the  fall  of  the 
latter,  he  became  prime  minister,  a  post  which  with  brief  in- 
terruptions he  held  until  his  death. 

In  having  Cavour  as  his  chief  adviser  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
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most  fortanate,  and  Imt*  for  that  statesman's  astounding 
diploniatic  genius  the  liberation  of  Italy  would  have  been 
impossible.  The  yean  from  1850  to  1859  were  devoted  to  restor- 
ing the  shattered  finances  of  Sardinia,  reorganizing  the  army 
and  modernizing  the  antiquated  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  other  reforms  the  abolition  of  the  /or*  tccUsiaslko 
(privileged  ecclesiastical  courts)  brought  down  a  storm  of 
hostility  from  the  Church  both  on  the  king  and  on  Cavour, 
but  both  remained  firm  in  sustaining  the  prerogatives  of  the 
civil  power.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  the  king  strongly 
supported  Cavour  in  the  proposal  that  Piedmont  should  join 
France  and  England  against  Rusria  so  as  to  secure  a  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  great  Powen  and  establish  a  claim  on  them 
for  eventual  assistance  in  luliaa  affairs  (1854).  The  following 
year  Victor  Emmanuel  was  stricken  with  a  threefold  family 
misfortune;  for  his  mother,  the  Queen  Dowager  Maria  Teresa, 
his  wife,  Queen  Adelaide,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Genoa,  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  The  clerical 
party  were  not  alow  to  point  to  this  circumstance  as  a  judgment 
on  the  king  for  what  they  deemed  his  sacrilegious  policy.  At 
the  end  of  1855,  whik  the  allied  troops  were  still  in  the  East, 
Victor  Emmanuel  visited  Paris  and  London,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  Queen 
Victoria,  as  well  as  by  the  peoples  of  the  two  countiics. 

Victor  Emmanuel's  object  now  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austriana  from  Italy  and  the  expansion  of  Piedmont  into  a 
North  Italian  kingdom,  but  he  did  not  regard  the  idea  of  Italian 
unity  as  coming  within  the  q>here  of  practical  politics  for  the 
time  being,  although  a  movement  to  that  end  was  already 
beginning  to  gain  ground.  He  was  in  communication  with  some 
of  the  conspirators,  especially  with  La  Farina,  the  leader  of 
the  SocietA  NasumaU^  an  association  the  object  of  which  was 
to  unite  Italy  under  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  he  even  com- 
municated with  Mazzini  and  the  republicans,  both  hi  Italy  and 
abroad,  whenever  he  thought  that  they  «ould  help  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  In  1859  Cavour's 
diplomacy  succeeded  in  drawing  Napoleon  III.  into  an  alliance 
against  Austria,  although  the  king  had  to  agree  to  the  cession 
of  Savoy  and  possibly  of  Nice  and  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Clothilde  to  Prince  Napoleon.  These  conditions  were  very 
painful  to  him,  for  Savoy  was  the  hereditary  home  of  his  family, 
and  he  was  greatly  attached  to  Princess  Clothilde  and  disUked 
the  idea  of  marrying  her  to  a  man  who  gave  little  promise  of 
proving  a  good  husband.  But  he  waa  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  01m  personal  feelings  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Garibaldi  and  appointed  him  ounmander  of 
the  newly  raised  volunteer  corps,  the  CaceiatcH  ddU  Al^ 
Even  then  Nap<rfeon  would  not  decide  on  immediate  hostilities, 
and  it  required  aU  Cavour's  genius  to  bring  him  to  the  point  and 
lead  Austria  into  a  declaration  of  war  (April  1859).  Although 
the  Fhmco-Sardinian  forces  were  successful  in  the  field,  Napoleon, 
fearing  an  attack  by  Prussia  and  disliking  the  idea  of  a  too 
powerful  Italian  kingdom  on  the  frontiers  of  Fimaoe,  insisted  on 
making  peace  with  Austria,  while  Venetia  still  remained  to  be 
freed.  Victor  Emmanuel,  realizing  that  he  could  not  continue 
the  campaign  alone,  agreed  most  unwillingly  to  the  armistice  of 
Villafraoca.  When  Cavour  heard  the  news  he  hurried  to  the 
king's  headquarters  at  Monzambano,  and  in  violent,  almost 
disrespectful  language  implored  him  to  continue  the  campaign 
at  all  hazards,  relying  on  his  own  army  and  the  revohitionaiy 
movement  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  the  king  on  thb  occasion 
showed  more  political  insight  than  his  great  minister  and  saw 
that  by  adopting  the  heroic  course  proposed  by  the  Utter  he 
ran  the  risk  of  finding  Napoleon  on  tlse  side  of  the  enemy, 
wheveas  by  waiting  all  might  be  gained.  Cavour  resigned 
office,  and  by  the  peace  9f  Ziirich  (10th  of  November  1859) 
Austria  ceded  Lombardy  to  Piedmont  but  retained  Venetia; 
the  central  Italian  princes  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  revolu- 
tion were  to  be  reinstated,  and  Italy  formed  into  a  confederation 
of  independent  states.  But  this  solution  was  most  unacceptable 
to  Italian  public  opinion,  and  both  the  king  and  Cavour  deter- 
mined to  assist  the  peo^  in  preventing  its  realization,  and 


Qonsequently  entered  into  secret  relations  iHth  the  revohitionafy 
governments  of  Tuscany,  the  duchies  and  of  Romagna.  As 
a  result  of  the  events  of  1859-60,  those  proviiPces  were  all 
annexed  to  Piedmont,  and  when  Garibaldi  decided  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition  Victor  Emmanuel  assisted  him  in  various 
ways.  He  had  considerable  influence  with  Garibaldi,  who, 
although  in  theoiy  a  republican,  was  greatly  attached  to  the 
bluff  soldier-king,  and  on  several  occasions  restrained  him 
from  too  foolhardy  courses.  When  Garibaldi  having  conquered 
Sicily  was  determined  to  invade  the  mainland  possessions  of 
Francis  II.  of  Naples,  Victor  Emmanuel  foreseeing  international 
difficulties  wrote  to  the  chief  of  the  red  shirts  asking  him  not  to 
cross  the  Straits;  but  Garibaldi,  although  acting  throughout 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  refused  to  obey  and  continued 
hh  victorious  march,  f<Mr  he  knew  that  the  king's  letter  was- 
dictated  by  diplomatic  considerations  rather  than  by  his  own 
personal  doire.  Then,  on  Cavour's  advice,  King  Victor  decided 
to  participate  himself  in  the  occupation  of  Neapolitan  territory, 
lest  (jaribaldi's  entourage  should  prodaim  the  republic  or 
create  anarchy.  When  he  accepted  the  annexation  of  Romagna 
offered  by  the  inhabitanta  themselves  the  pope  excommunicated 
him,  but,  althoufl^  a  devout  Catholic,  he  continued  in  his 
course  undeterred  by  ecde^astical  thunders,  and  led  his  army 
in  person  throu^  the  Papal  States,  occupying  the  Marches 
and  Umbria,  to  Naples.  (Xi  the  a9th  of  Oictober  he  met 
(varibaldl,  who  handed  over  his  conquests  to  the  king.  The 
whole  peninsula,  except  Rome  and  Venice,  was  now  annexed 
to  Piedmont,  and  on  the  i8th  of  February  1861  the  parliament 
proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  united  Italy. 

Thr  next  few  years  were  occupied  with  preparations  for  the 
liberation  of  Venice,  and  the  king  corre^>onded  with  Mazzini, 
Klapka,  TOrr  and  other  conspirators  against  Austria  in  Venetia 
itself,  Hungary,  Poland  and  elsewhere,  keeping  his  activity 
secret  even  from  his  own  ministers.  The  alliance  with  Prussia 
and  the  war  with  Austria  of  1866,  although  fortune  did  not 
favour  Italian  arms,  added  Venetia  to  his  dominions. 

The  Roman  question  yet  remained  unsolved,  for  Napoleon, 
although  he  had  assisted  Piedmont  in  1859  and  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  the  annexation  of  the  central  and  southern 
provinces,  and  of  part  of  the  Papal  States,  would  not  permit 
Rome  to  be  occup&ed,  and  maintained  a  French  garrison  there 
to  protect  the  pope.  When  war  with  Prussia  appeared  immisuent 
he  tried  to  obtain  Italian  assistance,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
waa  very  anxious  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  man  who  had 
helped  him  to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  but  he  could  not 
do  so  unless  Napoleon  gave  him  a  free  hand  in  Rome.  This 
the  emperor  would  not  do  until  it  was  to»  late.  Even  after 
the  first  Frendi  defeata  the  chivalrous  king,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  his  more  prudent  councillors,  wi^ied  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  and  asked  Thiers,  the  French  representative  who  was 
imploring  him  for  help,  iif  with  100,000  Italian  troops  France 
could  be  saved,  but  Thiers  could  give  no  such  undertaking 
and  Italy  remained  neutrmL  On  the  soth  of  September  1870, 
the  French  troops  having  been  withdrawn,  the  Italian  army 
entered  Rome,  and  on  the  and  of  July  1871  Victor  Emmanuel 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  Eternal  City,  which  then  be- 
came the  caintal  of  Italy. 

The  pope  refused  to  recognize  the  new  kingdom  even  before 
the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the  UUa  event  rendered  relations 
between  church  and  state  for  many  years  eztranely  delicate. 
The  king  himself  was  anxious  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Vatican, 
but  the  pope,  or  rather  his  entourage,  rejected  all  overtures, 
and  the  two  sovereigns  dwelt  side  by  side  in  Rome  until  de^ 
without  ever  meeting.  Victor  Emmanuel  devoted  himself 
to  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  king  with  great  conscientious- 
ness, but  he  took  more  interest  in  foreign  than  in  domestic 
politics  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  improving  Italy's  inter- 
national position.  In  1873  he  visited  the  emperor  Frsnds 
Joseph  at  Vieima  and  the  emperor  William  at  BerHn.  He 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  both  capitals,  but  the 
visit  to  Vienna  was  never  returned  in  Rome,  for  Fmncis  Joseph 
asa  Catholic  sovereign  feared  to  offend  the  pope,  a  drcusMtapoe 
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which  served  to  embitter  Austio-Italian  religions.  On  the 
9th  of  January  1878,  Victor  Emmanuel  died  ol  fever  in  Rome, 
and  was  bflried  in  the  Pantheon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  riumbcrt. 

BluR,  hearty,  good-natured  and  simple  in  his  habits»  yet 
he  always  had  a  high  idea  oC  his  own  kingly  dignity,  and  his 
really  statesmanlike  qualities  often  surprised  foreign  diplomats, 
who  were  deceived  by  his  homely  exterior.  As  a  soldier  he 
was  very  brave,  but  he  did  not  show  great  qualities  as  a  military 
leader  in  the  campaign  of  z866.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman 
and  would  spend  many  days  at  a  time  pursuing  chamois  or 
steinbock  in  the  AliHne  fastnesses  of  Piedmont  with  nothing 
but  bread  and  cheese  to  eat.  He  always  used  the  dialea  of 
Piedmont  when  conversing  with  natives  of  that  country,  and 
^he  had  a  vast  fund  of  humorous  anecdotes  and  proverla  with 
which  to  illustrate  his  arguments.  He  had  a  great  weakness 
for  female  society,  and  kept  several  mistresses;  one  of  them, 
the  beautiful  Rosa  Vercellone,  he  created  Countess  Mirafiori  e 
Fonianafredda  and  married  morganatically  in  X869;  she  bore 
him  one  son. 

BtBUOGKAraT.— Besides  the  general  works  on  Italy  and  Savoy 
•ee  V.  Bereeao,  //  Regno  di  ViUorio  Eman%de  II.  (8  vol*.,  Turin, 
X869);  G.  Massari,  La  Vita  ed  U  Regno  di  VUlorio  EmanueU  II. 
(2  vols.,  M3an,  1878);  N.  Biancbi,  Sloria  delta  Dipiotnatia  Europea 
M  Italia  (8  vols..  Turin,  186$).  (L.  V.*) 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  HI.  (1869-  ),  king  of  Italy,  son 
of  King  Humbert  I.  and  Queen  Margherita  of  Savoy,  was  bom 
at  Naples  on  the  nth  of  November  1869.  Carefully  educated 
by  his  mother  and  under  the  direction  of  C<4ond  Osio,  he 
outgrew  the  weakness  of  his  childhood  and  became  expert  in 
horseman^p  and  military  exerdses.  Entering  the  army 
at  an  early  age  he  passed  through  the  various  grades  and, 
soon  after  attaining  his  majority,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Florence  Army  Corps.  During  frequent  journeys  to 
Germany  he  enlarged  his  military  experience,  and  upon  his 
appointment  to  the  command  d  the  Naples  Army  Corps  in 
1896  displayed  sound  military  and  administrative  capacity. 
A  keen  huntsman,  and  passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  he  extended 
his  yachting  and  hunting  excursioos  as  far  east  as  Syria  and 
as  far  north  as  Spitsbergen.  As  representative  of  King 
Humbert  he  attended  the  coronation  Of  Tsar  Nicholas  IL  in 
1896,  the  Victorian  Jubilee  celebrations  of  1897,  and  the 
festivities  connected  with  the  coming  of  age  of  the  German 
crown  prince  in  1900.  The  prince's  intellectual  and  artistic 
Ipiynhp  woe weU  known;  In  particular,  he  has  nuule  a  magnifr- 
cent  collection  of  historic  Italian  coins,  on  which  subject  he 
became  n  recc^gnixed  authority.  At  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father,  King  Humbert  (the  a9th  of  July  1900),  he  was 
returning  from  a  yachting  cruise  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Landing  at  Reggio  di  Calabria  he  hastened  to  Monxa,  where  he 
conducted  with  firmness  and  tact  the  preparations  for  the 
burial  of  King  Humbert  and  for  his  own  formal  accession, 
which  todc  place  on  the  9th  and  nth  of  August  I9ca  On  the 
94th  of  October  2896  he  married  Princess  Elena  of  Montenegro, 
who,  (m  the  ist  of  June  1901,  bore  him  a  daughter  named 
Yolanda  Margherita,  on  the  X9th  of  November  1902  a  second 
daughter  named  Mafalda,  and  on  the  isth  of  September  1904 
a  son.  Prince  Humbert. 

VICTORIA  (ALBXANDRINA  VICTORIA),  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of 
India  (18x9-1901),  only  diild  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  fourth 
son  of  King  George  HI.,  and  of  Princess  Victoria  Mary  Louisa 
of  Saxo>Cobnrg-Gotfaa  (widow  of  Prince  Emich  Kari  of  Lein- 
ingen,  by  whcmi  she  already  had  two  children),  was  bom  at 
Kensington  Palace  on  the  S4th  of  May  1819.  The  dnke  and 
dudicss  of  Kent  had  been  living  at  Amorbadi,  in  Frsnconia, 
owing  to  their  straitened  drcumstaitces,  but  they  returned  to 
London  on  purpose  that  their  child  shoidd  be  bom  in  Enj^d. 
In  i8r7  the  death  of  Princess  Charlotte  (only  child  of  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  wife  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-COburg-Gotha,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians),  had  left 
the  nltlBat*  saeoevioa  to  tke  throue  of  England,  in  the  younger 


generation,  so  uncertain  that  the  three  unmarried  aona  of 
George  UI.,  the  dukes  of  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.), 
Kent  and  Cambridge,  all  married  in  the  following  year,  the 
two  elder  on  the  same  day.  All  three  had  children,  but  the 
duke  of  CUrence'a  two  baby  daughters  died  in  infancy,  in  1819 
and  182 1 ;  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge's  son  George,  bom  on 
the  a^th  of  March  1819,  was  only  two  months  old  when  the 
birth  of  the  duke  of  Kent's  daughter  put  her  before  him  in  the 
succession.  The  question  as  to  what  name  the  child  should 
bear  was  not  settled  without  bickerings.  The  duke  of  Kent 
wished  her  to  be  christened  EUzabeth,  and  the  prince  regent 
wanted  Georgiana,  while  the  tsar  Alexander  I.,  who  had 
promised  to  stand  sponsor,  stipiUated  for  Alexandrina.  The 
baq>U8m  was  performed  in  a  drowing-room  of  Kensington 
Palace  on  the  a4th  of  June  by  Dr  Manners  Sutton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  prince  regent,  who  was  present,  named 
the  child  Alexandrina;  then,  betug  requested  by  the  duke  of 
Kent  to  give  a  second  name,  he  said,  rather  abruptly,  "  Let 
her  be  called  Victoria,  after  her  mother,  but  this  name  must 
come  after  the  other."  >  Six  weeks  after  her  christening  the 
princess  was  vaccinated,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  whidi 
a  member  of  the  royal  family  underwent  the  operation. 

In  January  i8ao  the  duke  of  Kent  died,  five  days  before  his 
brother  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  George  IV.  The  widowed 
duchess  of  Kent  wAs  now  a  woman  of  thirty-four,  handsome, 
homely,  a  German  at  heart,  and  with  little  liking  for  English 
ways.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  experience,  and  shrewd;  and 
fortunately  she  had  a  safe  and  affectionate  adviser  in  her  brother. 
Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  afterwards  (1831)  king  of  the  Belgians, 
who  as  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Chark>tte  had  once  been 
a  prospective  prince  consort  of  England.  His  former  doctor  and 
private  secretary.  Baron  Stockmar  iq.v.)^  a  man  of  encyclopaedic 
information  and  remarkable  judgment,  who  had  given  wptdal 
attention  to  the  problems  of  a  sovereign's  position  in  England,  was 
afterwards  to  play  an  important  r61e  in  Qaeea  Victoria's  life; 
and  Leopold  himself  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  young 
princess's  education,  and  contributed  some  thousands  of  pounds 
annually  to  the  duchess  of  Kent's  income.  Prince  Leopold 
stiU  lived  at  this  time  at  Qaremont,  where  Princess  Charlotte 
had  died,  and  this  became  the  duchess  of  Kent's  occasional 
English  home;  but  she  was  much  addicted  to  travdUng,  and 
spent  several  months  eveiy  year  in  visits  to  watering-pliaces. 
It  was  said  at  court  that  she  liked  the  demonstrative  homage 
of  crowds;  but  she  had  good  reason  to  fear  lest  her  child  should 
be  taken  away  from  her  to  be  educated  according  to  the  views 
of  George  IV.  Between  the  king  and  his  sister-in-law  there  was 
little  love,  and  when  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence's  second 
infant  daughter  Elizabeth  in  1821  made  it  pretty  certain  that 
Princess  Victoria  wodd  eventually  become  queen,  the  ducheSk 
felt  that  the  king  might  possibly  obtain  the  support  of  his 
ministei*  if  he  insisted  that  the  future  sovereign  dioidd  be 
brought  up  under  masters  and  mistresses  designated  by  himself. 
The  little  princess  could  not  have  received  a  better  education 
than  that  which  was  given  her  under  Prince  Leopold's  direction. 
Her  uncle  considered  that  she  ought  to  be  kept  as  long  as 
possible  from  the  knowledge  of  her  position,  which  might  raise 
a  large  growth  of  pride  or  vanity  in  her  and  make,  her  un- 
manageable; so  >^ctoria  was  twelve  years  old  before  she 
knew  that  i^e  was  to  wear  a  crown.  Until  she  became  queen 
she  never  slept  a  night  away  from  her  mother's  room,  and  she 
was  not  allowed  to  converse  with  any  grown-up  person,  friend, 
tutor  or  servant  without  the  duchess  ol  Kent  or  the  Baroness 
Lchxen,  her  private  governess,  being  present.  Louise  LehKD, 
a  native  of  Coburg,  had  come  to  England  as  governess  to  the 
Princess  Feodore  of  Leiningen,  the  duchess  of  Kent's  daughter 

*  The  question  of  her  name,  as  that  of  one  who  was  to  be  mieen, 
remainedi  even  up  to  her  accession  to  the  throne  a  much-debated 
one.  In  Augnst  1831,  in  a  diacusaion  in  parliament  upon  a  gnnt 
to  the  duduss  of  Kent,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  miggested  changing  it  to 
Elizabeth  as  "  more  accoixlant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people "{ 
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hy  her  fint  husband,  unA  she  heoune  teacher  to  the  Princess 
Victotui  when  the  latter  was  five  years  ol<L  George  IV.  in  1827 
made  her  a  baroness  of  Hanover,  and  she  continued  as  lady-in- 
attendance  after  the  duchess  of  Northumberland  was  appointed 
official  governess  in  1830,  but  actually  performed  the  fnnctions 
first  of  governess  and  then  of  private  secretary  till  1843,  when 
she  left  the  court  and  returned  to  Germany,  where  she  died  in 
1870.  The  Rev.  George  Davys,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peter- 
borou^,  taught  the  princess  Latin;  Mr  J.  B.  Sale,  music; 
Mr  Westall,  history;  and  Mr  Thomas  Steward,  the  writing 
master  of  Westminster  School,  instructed  her  in  penmanship. 

In  1830  George  IV.  died,  and  the  duke  of  York  (George  m.'s 
second  son)  having  died  childless  in  1827,  the  duke  of  Qarence 
became  king  as  William  IV.  Princess  Victoria  now  became  the 
direct  heir  to  the  throne.  William  IV.  cherished  affectionate 
feelings  towards  his  niece;  unfortunately  he  took  offence  at 
the  duchess  of  Kent  for  declining  to  let  her  child  come  and  live 
at  his  court  for  several  months  in  each  year,  and  through  the 
whole  of  his  reign  there  was  strife  between  the  two;  and 
Prince  Leopold  was  no  longer  in  England  to  act  as  peacemaker. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  30th  of  June  1837,  William  IV.  died. 
His  thoughts  had  dwelt  often  on  his  niece,  and  he  repeatedly 
said  that  he  was  sure  she  would  be  "a  good  woman  and  a  good 
queen.  It  will  touch  every  sailor's  heart  to  have  a  girl  queen 
to  fight  for.  They'll  be  tattooing  her  face  on  their  arms,  and 
VU  be  bound  they'll  all  think  she  was  christened  after  Nelson's 
ship."  Dr  Howley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  marquis 
of  Conyngham,  bearing  the  news  of  the  king's  death,  started  in 
a  landau  with  four  horses  for  Kensington,  which  they  reached 
at  five  o'clock.  Their  servants  rang,  knocked  and  thumped; 
and  when  at  last  admittance  was  gained,  the  primate  and  the 
marquis  were  shown  into  a  lower  room  and  there  left  to  wait. 
Presently  a  maid  appeared  and  said  that  the  Princess  Victoria 
was  '*  in  a  sweet  sleep  and  could  not  be  disturbed."  Dr  Howley, 
who  was  nothing  if  not  pompous,  answered  that  he  had  come 
on  state  business,  to  which  everything,  even  sleep,  must  give 
place/  The  princess  was  accordingly  roused,  and  quickly  came 
downstairs  in  a  dressing-gown,  her  fair  hair  flowing  loose  over 
her  shoulders.  Her  own  account  of  this  interview,  written  the 
same  day  in  her  journal  {LeUerSt  i.  p.  97),  shows  her  to  have 
been  quite  prepared. 

The  privy  council  assembled  at  Kensington  in  the  monrfng; 
and  the  usual  oaths  were  administered  to  the  queen  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Cottenham,  after  which  all  present  did  homage. 
There  was  a  touching  incident  when  the  queen's  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Sussex,  two  old  men,  came  forward 
to  perform  their  obeisance.  The  queen  blushed,  and  descending 
from  her  throne,  kissed  them  both,  without  allowing  them  to 
kneel.  By  the  death  of  William  FV.,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
had  become  King  Ernest  of  Hanover,  and  immediately  after 
the  ceremony  he  made  haste  to  reach  his  kingdom.  Had 
Queen  Victoria  died  without  issue,  this  prince,  who  was  arro- 
gant, ill-tempered  and  rash,  would  have  become  king  of  Great 
Britain;  and,  as  nothing  but  mischief  could  have  resulted  from 
this,  the  young  queen's  life  became  very  precious  in  the  sight 
of  her  people.  She,  of  course,  retained  the  late  king's  ministers 
in  their  offices,  and  it  was  under  Lord  Melbourne's  direction 
that  the  privy  council  drew  up  their  declaration  to  the  kingdom. 
This  document  described  the  queen  as  Alexandrina  Victoria, 
and  all  the  peers  who  subscribed  the  roll  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  30th  of  June  swore  allegiance  to  her  under  those  names. 
It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that  the  sovereign's  style  was 
altered  to  Victoria  simply,  and  this  necessitated  the  issuing  of  a 
new  declaration  and  a  re-signing  of  the  peers'  rolL  The  public 
proclamation  of  the  queen  took  place  on  the  axstat  St  James's 
Palace  with  great  pomp. 

The  queen  opened  her  first  parliament  in  person,  and  in  a 
well-written  speech,  which  she  read  with  much  feeling,  adverted 
to  her  youth  and  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  her  being 
g;i*ided  by  enlightened  advisers.  When  both  houses  had  voted 
loyal  addresses,  the  question  of  the  Civil  List  was  considered, 
and  a  week  or  two  later  a  message  was  brought  to  parliament 
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requesting  an  increase  of  the  grant  formerly  made  to  the  duchess 
of  Kent.  Government  recommended  an  addition  of  £30,000  a 
year,  which  was  voted,  and  before  the  cbse  of  the  year  a  Civil 
List  Bill  was  passed,  settling  £385,000  a  yearpn  the  queen. 

The  duchess  of  Kent  and  her  brothers.  King  Leopold  and  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  had  always  hoped  to  arrange  that 
the  queen  should  marry  her  cousin,  Albert  {q.v.)  of  Saxe-0>burg- 
Gotha,  and  the  prince  himself  had  been  made  acquainted  wiUk 
this  plan  from  his  earliest  years.  In  1836  Prince  Albert,  who 
was  bom  hn  the  same  year  as  his  future  wife,  had  come  on  a  visit 
to  England  with  his  father  and  with  his  brother.  Prince  Ernest, 
and  his  handsome  face,  gentle  disposition  and  playful  humour 
had  produced  a  favourable  impression  on  the  princess.  The 
duchess  of  Kent  had  cooomunicated  her  projects  to  Lord  Mel< 
bourne,  and  they  were  known  to  many  other  statesmen,  and  to 
persons  in  society;  but  the  gossip  of  drawing-rooms  during  the 
years  1837-38  continually  represented  that  the  young  queen 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Prince  This  or  Lord  That,  and  the  more 
imaginative  babblers  hinted  at  post-chaises  waiting  outside  Ken- 
sington Gardens  in  the  night,  private  marriages  and  so  forth. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  38th  of  June  1838.  No  more 
touching  ceremony  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  performed  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Anne  was  a  middle-aged  married 
woman  at  the  time  of  her  coronation;  she  waddled 
and  wheeted,  and  made  no  majestic  appearance  upon 
her  throne.  Mary  was  odious  to  her  Protestant  subjects,  Eliza- 
beth to  those  of  the  unreformed  religion,  and  both  these  queens 
succeeded  to  the  crown  in  times  of  general  sadness;  but  the 
youthful  Queen  Victoria  had  no  enemies  except  a  few  Chartists, 
and  the  huid  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  when  she  began  to 
reign  over  it.  The  cost  of  George  IV.'s  coronation  amounted 
to  £340,000;  that  of  William  IV.  bad  amounted  to  £50,000  only; 
and  in  asking  £70,000  the  government  had  judged  that  things 
could  be  done  with  suitable  luxury,  but  without  waste.  The 
traditional  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  throwing 
down  of  the  glove  by  the  king's  champion  in  armour,  had  been 
dispensed  with  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV.,  and  it  was 
resolved  not  to  revive  it.  But  it  was  arranged  that  the  sove- 
reign's procession  to  the  abbey  throu^  the  streets  should  be 
made  a  finer  show  than  on  previous  occasions;  and  it  drew  to 
London  400,000  country  visitors.  Three  ambassadors  for  different 
reasons  became  objects  of  great  interest  on  the  occasion.  Marshal 
Soult,  Wellington's  old  foe,  received  a  hearty  popular  welcome 
as  a  military  hero;  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  represented  Austria, 
dazzled  society  by  his  Magyar  unUorm,  which  was  encrusted 
all  over,  even  to  the  boots,  with  pearls  and  diamonds;  while 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  Sarim  Effendi,  caused  much  diversion 
by  his  bewildennent.  He  was  so  wonder-struck  that  he  could 
not  walk  to  his  place,  but  stood  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses, 
and  kept  muttering,  "All  this  for  a  woman! " 

Within  a  year  the  court  was  brought  hito  sudden  disfavour 
with  the  country  by  two  events  of  unequal  importance,  but  both 
exciting.  The  first  was  the  case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings.  Tb9 
In  February  1839  this  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  "flM* 
marquis  of  Hastings,  and  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  *^y**^ 
duchess  of  Kent,  was  accused  by  certain  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  of  immoral  conduct.  The  charge  having  been 
laid  before  Lord  Melbourne,  he  communicated  it  to  Sir  James 
Clark,  the  queen's  phjrsician,  and  the  result  was  that  Lady  Flora 
was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  medical  examination,  which, 
while  it  cleared  her  character,  seriously  affected  her  health. 
In  fact,  she  died  in  the  following  July,  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  the  physical  appearances  whidi  first  provoked  suspidoo 
against  her  had  been  due  to  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The 
queen's  conduct  towards  Lady  Flora  was  kind  and  sisterly 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  painful  business;  but  the 
scandal  was  made  public  through  some  indignant  letters  which 
the  marchioness  of  Hastings  addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne  pray- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  her  daughter's  treducets,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  Lady  Flora  had  been  grossly  treated 
at  the  instigation  of  some  private  court  enemies.  While  the 
agitation  about  the  affair  was  yet  unappeased,  the  politica] 
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crisis  known  as  the  "  Bedchamber  Plot "  occurred.  The  Wliig 
ministry  bad  introduced  a  bill  suspending  the  G>nsUtution  of 
Jamaica  because  the  Assembly  in  that  colony  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  Prisons  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  moved  an  amendment,  which,  on  a  division  (6ih 
May),  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  five  only  in  a  house  of 
583,  and  ministers  thereupon  resigned.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
was  first  sent  for,  but  he  advised  that  the  task  of  forming  an 
administration  should  be  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir 
Robert  was  ready  to  form  a  cabinet  in  which  the  duke  of  WeUing< 
ton,  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Aberdeen  and  Stanley,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  would  have  served;  but  he  stipulated  that  the  mistress 
of  the  robes  and  .the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  appointed  by  the 
Whig  administration  should  be  removed,  and  to  this  the  queen 
would  not  consent.  On  the  xoth  of  May  she  wrote  curtly  that 
the  course  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Ped  was  contrary  to  usage 
and  repugnant  to  her  feelings;  the  Tory  leader  then  had  to 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  that,  having  failed  to  obtain  the 
proof  which  he  desired  of  her  majesty's  confidence,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  accept  office.  The  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
were  so  unpopular  in  consequence  of  their  behaviour  to  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  that  the  public  took  alarm  at  the  notion  that  the 
queen  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  intriguing  coterie;  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  accused  of  wishing  to  rule  on  the 
strength  of  court  favour,  resumed  office  with  diminished  prestige. 
The  Tories  thus  felt  aggrieved;  and  the  Chartists  were'so  prompt 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  affair  that  large  numbers 
were  added  to  their  ranks.  On  the  Z4th  of  June  Mr  Attwood, 
M.P.  for  Birmingham,  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Chartist  petition  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  1,280,000  people. 
It  was  a  cylinder  of  parchment  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  coach- 
wheel,  and  was  literally  rolled  up  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  On 
the  day  after  this  curious  document  had  furnished  both  amuse- 
ment and  uneasiness  to  the  Commons,  a  woman,  describing 
herself  as  Sophia  Elizabeth  Guelph  Sims,  made  application  at 
the  Mansion  House  for  advice  and  assistance  to  prove  herself 
the  lawful  child  of  George  IV.  and  Mrs  Fitzherbert;  and  this 
incident,  trumpery  as  it  was,  added  fuel  to  the  disloyal  flame 
then  raging.  Going  in  state  to  Ascot  the  queen  was  hissed  by 
some  ladies  as  her  carriage  drove  on  to  the  course,  and  two 
peeresses,  one  of  them  a  Tory  duchess,  were  openly  accused  of 
this  unseemly  act  MeanwhUe  some  monster  Chartist  demon- 
strations were  being  organized,  and  they  commenced  on  the  4th 
of  July  with  riots  at  Birmingham.  It  was  an  untoward  coinci- 
dence that  Lady  Flora  Hastings  died  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  though 
she  repeated  on  her  deathbed,  and  wished  it  to  be  published,  that 
the  queen  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  proceedings  which 
had  shortened  her  life,  it  was  remarked  that  the  ladies  who  were 
believed  to  have  persecuted  her  still  retained  the  sovereign's 
favour.  The  riots  at  Birmingham  lasted  ten  days,  and  had  to 
be  put  down  by  armed  force.  They  were  followed  by  others  at 
Newcastle,  Manchester,  Bolton,  Chester  and  Macclesfield. 

These  troublous  events  had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  queen's 
marriage.  Lord  Melbourne  ascertained  that  the  queen's  dis- 
positions towards  her  cousin.  Prince  Albert,  were  un- 
changed, and  he  advised  King  Leopold,  through  M. 
Van  der  Weyer,  the  Belgian  minister,  that  the  prince 
should  come  to  England  and  press  his  suit.  The  prince 
arrived  with  his  brother  on  a  visit  to  Windsor  on  the  loth  of 
October  1839.  On  the  12th  the  queen  wrote  to  King  Leopold: 
**  Albert's  beauty  is  most  striking,  and  he  is  so  amiable  and 
unaffected— in  ^ort,  very  fascinating."  On  the  zsth  all  was 
settled;  and  the  queen  wrote  to  her  uncle,  "  I  love  him  more 
than  I  can  say."  The  queen's  public  aimouncement  of  her 
betrothal  was  enthusiastically  received.  But  the  royal  kvers 
still  had  some  parliamentary  mortifications  to  undergo.  The 
government  proposed  that  Prince  Albert  should  receive  an 
annuity  of  £50,000,  but  an  amendment  of  Colonel  Sibthorp — 
a  politician  of  no  great  repute — for  making  the  annuity  £30,000 
was  carried  against  ministers  by  262  votes  to  158,  the  Tories  and 
Radicals  going  into  the  same  lobby,  and  many  ministerialists 
taking  no  part  in  the  division.    Prince  Albert  had  not  been 


described,  in  the  queen's  declaration  to  the  privy  council,  as  • 
Protestant  prince;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  obliged  to  ask 
Baron  Stockmar  for  assurance  that  Prince  Albert  did  not  belong 
to  any  sect  of  Protesunts  whose  rules  might  prevent  him  from 
Uking  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  F.nglish 
Church.  He  got  an  answer  couched  in  somewhat  ironical  terms 
to  the  effect  that  Protestantism  owed  its  existence  in  a  measure  to 
the  house  of  Saxony,  from  which  the  prmce  descended,  seeing  that 
this  house  and  that  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  had  stood  quite 
alone  against  Europe  in  upholding  Luther  and  his  cause.  Even 
after  this  certain  High  Churchmen  held  that  a  Lutheran  was  a 
"  dissenter,"  and  that  the  prince  should  be  asked  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

The  queen  was  particularly  concerned  by  .the  question  of 
the  prince's  future  status  as  an  Englishman.  It  was  impra^tio* 
able  for  him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  consort;  but  the  queea 
naturally  desired  that  her  husband  -should  be  placed  by  act  of 
parliament  in  a  position  which  would  secure  to  him  precedence, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  courts.  Lord  Melbourne 
sought  to  effect  this  by  a  clause  introduced  in  a  naturalization 
bill;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  drop  the  clause,  and  to 
leave  the  queen  to  confer  what  precedence  she  pleased  by 
letters-patent.  This  was  a  lame  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  for 
the  queen  could  only  confer  precedence  within  her  own  realms, 
whereas  an  act  of  parliament  bestowing  the  title  of  prince 
consort  would  have  made  the  prince's  right  to  rank  above  all 
royal  imperial  highnesses  quite  dear,  and  would  have  left  no 
room  for  such  disputes  as  afterwards  occurred  when  fore^ 
princes  chose  to  treat  Prince  Albert  as'  having  mere  courtesy 
rank  in  his  wife's  kingdom.  The  result  of  these  political  diffi- 
culties was  to  make  the  queen  more  than  ever  disgusted  with 
the  Tories.  But  there  was  no  other  flaw  in  the  happiness  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  lolh  of  February 
1840  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  queen  was  dressed  entirely  in  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture. Her  dress  was  of  Spitalfields  silk;  her  veil  of  Honiton 
lace;  her  ribbons  came  from  Coventry;  even  her  gloves  had 
been  made  in  London  of  English  kid — a  novel  thing  in  days 
when  the  French  had  a  monopoly  in  the  finer  kinds  of  gloves. 

From  the  time  of  the  queen's  marriage  the  crown  played  an 
increasingly  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Previously, 
ministers  had  tried  to  spare  the  queen  all  disagree- 
able and  fatiguing  details.  Lord  Melbourne  saw  her 
every  day,  whether  she  was  in  London  or  at  W'indsor, 
and  he  used  to  explain  all  current  business  in  a  benevolent, 
chatty  manner,  which  offered  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  style 
of  his  two  principal  colleagues,  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston.  A  statesman  of  firmer  mould  than  Lord  Melbourne 
would  hardly  have  succeeded  so  well  as  he  did  in  making  rough 
places  smooth  for  Prince  Albert.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Palmerston  were  naturally  jealotis  of  the  prince's  interference 
— ^and  of  King  Leopold's  and  Baron  Stockmar's— in  state 
affairs;  but  Lord  Melbourne  took  the  common-sense  view  that 
a  husband  will  control  his  wife  whether  people  wish  it  or  not. 
Ably  advised  by  his  private  secretary,  George  Anson,  and  by 
Stockmar,  the  prince  thus  soon  took  the  de  facto  place  of  the 
sovereign's  private  secreury,  though  he  had  no  official  status 
as  such;  and  his  system  of  classifying  and  annotating  the 
queen's  papers  and  letters  resulted  in  the  preservation  of  what 
the  editors  of  the  LeUers  of  Queen  Victoria  (1907)  describe  as 
"  probably  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  state  documents 
hi  the  world  "—those  up  to  1861  being  contained  in  between 
500  and  600  bound  volumes  at  Windsor.  To  confer  on  Prince 
Albert  every  honour  that  the  crown  could  bestow,  and  to  let  him 
make  his  way  gradually  into  public  favour  by  his  own  tact, 
was  the  advice  which  Lord  ftlelboume  gave;  and  the  prince 
acted  upon  it  so  well,  avoiding  every  appearance  of  intrusion, 
and  treating  men  of  all  parties  and  degrees  with  urbanity,  that 
within  five  months  of  his  marriage  he  obtained  a  signal  mark 
of  the  public  confidence.  In  expectation  of  the  queen  becoming 
a  mother,  a  bill  was  passed  through  parliament  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Albert  as  sole  regent  in  case  the 
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qoeeii,  after  giving  birth  to  a  duld,  died  before  her  son  or 
dftughter  came  oC  age. 

The  Regency  Bill  had  been  hurried  on  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt  of  a  crazy  pot-boy,  Edward  Oxford,  to  take  the  queen'a 

AUMMta  ^**  ^  '°^^  J"***  *®^®'  ^^  <1«««n  *nd  Prince  Albert 
••  ca*  were  driving  up  Constitution  Hill  in  an  open  carriage, 
fiw'a  when  Oxford  fired  two  pistols,  the  bullets  from  which 
'"^  flew,  it  is  said,  dose  by  the  prince's  head«    He  was 

arrested  on  the  spot,  and  when  his  lodgings  were  searched  a 
quantity  of  powder  and  shot  was  found,  with  the  rules 
of  a  secret  aodety,  called  "  Young  England,"  whose  members 
were  pled^  to  meet, "  carrying  swords  and  pistols  and  wearing 
crape  masks."  These  discoveries  raised  the  surmise  that 
Oxford  was  the  tool  of  a  widespread  Chartist  conspiracy — 
or,  as  the  Irish  pretended,  of  a  conspiracy  of  Orangemen  to 
set  the  duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  throne;  and  while  these 
delusioos  were  fresh,  they  threw  well-disposed  persons  into  a 
paroxysm  of  loyalty. '  Even  the  London  street  dogs,  as  Sydney 
Smith  said,  joined  with  O'Connell  in  barking  "  God  save  the 
Queen."  Oxford  seems  to  have  been  craving  for  notoriety; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  jury  who  tried  him  did 
right  to  pronotmce  hb  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
He  feigned  madness  at  his  trial,  but  during  the  forty  yean  of 
his  subsequent  confinement  at  Bedlam  he  talked  and  acted 
like  a  rational  being,  and  when  he  was  at  length  released  and 
•ent  to  Australia  he  earned  his  living  there  as  a  house  painter, 
and  used  to  declare  that  he  had  never  been  mad  at  all.  His 
acquittal  was  to  be  deprecated  as  establishing  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  regard  to  outrages  on  the  sovereign.  It  was  always 
Prince  Albert's  opinion  that  if  Oxford  had  been  flogged  the 
attempt  of  Frands  on  the  queen  in  1842  and  of  Bean  in 
the  same  year  would  never  have  been  perpetrated.  After 
the  attempt  of  Bean-— who  was  a  hunchback,  really  insane- 
parliament  pc^ssed  a  bill  empowering  judges  to  order  whipping 
as  a  punishment  for  those  who  molested  the  queen;  but  some- 
how this  salutary  act  was  never  enforced.  In  1850  a  half-pay 
officer,  named  Pate,  assaulted  the  queen  by  striking  her  with 
a  stick,  and  crushing  her  bonnet.  He  was  sentenced  to  seven 
vears'  transportation;  but  the  judge.  Baron  Alderson,  exciised 
him  the  flogging.  In  1869  an  Irish  lad,  O'Connor,  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and  a  whipping  for  presenting 
a  pistol  at  the  queen,  with  a  petition,  in  St  James's  Park;  but 
this  time  it  was  the  queen  herself  who  privately  remitted  the 
corporal  punishment,  and  she  even  pushed  clemency  to  the 
length  of  sending  her  aggressor  to  Australia  at  her  own  expense. 
The  series  of  attempts  on  the  queen  was  closed  in  1882  by 
Maclean,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  her  majesty  as  she  was  leaving 
the  Great  Western  Railway  station  at  Windsor.  He,  like  Bean, 
was  a  genuine  madman,  and  was  relegated  to  Broadmoor. 

The  birth  of  the  princess  royal,  on  the  3xst  of  November 
1840,  removing  the  unpopular  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  from 
the  position  of  heir-presumptive  to  the  British  crown, 
was  a  subject  of  loud  congratulations  to  the  people. 
A  curious  scare  was  occasioned  &i  Buckingham  Palace, 
when  the  little  princess  was  a  fortnight  old,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  boy  named  Jones  concealed  under  a  bed  in  the 
royal  nursery.  Jones  had  a  mania  for  paliure-breaking.  Three 
times  he  effected  a  clandestine  entry  into  the  queen's  residence, 
and  twice  he  managed  to  spend  several  days  there.  By  day  he 
concealed  himself  in  cupboards  or  under  furniture,  and  by  night 
he  groped  his  way  into  the  royal  kitchen  to  eat  whatever  he  could 
find.  After  his  third  capture,  in  March  1841,  he  coolly  boasted 
that  he  had  Iain  under  a  sofa,  and  listened  to  a  private  con- 
versatioD  between  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert.  This  third 
time  he  was  not  punished,  but  sent  to  sea,  and  turned  out 
very  welL  The  inddent  strengthened  Prince  Albert's  hands  in 
trying  to  carry  out  sundry  domestic  reforms  which  were  being 
stoutly  resisted  by  vested  Interests.  The  royal  residences  and 
grounds  used  to  be  under  the  control  of  four  different  oflidals—- 
the  lord  chamberiain,  the  lord  steward,  the  master  of  the  boise 
and  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests.  Baron  Stockmar, 
dfyw'King  tha  oonfuaioa  loateiad  by  this  sute  oC  thinjs,  said-^ 
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*'  The  lord  steward  finds  the  fnd  and  lays  the  fire:    the  lord 

chambsrlain  lights  it.  The  lord  chamberlain  provides  the  lamps; 
the  lord  steward  must  clean,  trim  and  light  them.  The  inside 
cleamna  of  windows  belongs  to  the  lord  chambertain's  depart- 
aneot,  but  the  outer  partt  must  be  attended  to  by  the  office  of 
woods  and  forests,  so  that  windows  remain  dirty  unless  the  two 
departments  can  come  to  an  understanding.'* 
It  took  Prince  Albert  four  years  of  firmness  and  diplomacy 
before  in  1845  he  was  able  to  bring  the  queen's  home  under 
the  effidcnt  control  of  a  master  of  the  household. 

At  the  general  election  of  1841  the  Whigs  returned  in  a 
minority  of  seventy-six,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  defeated  on 
the  Address  and  resigned.  The  queen  was  affected  sk  jTiliff 
to  tears  at  parting  with  him;  but  the  crisis  had  been  p—f* 
fully  expected  and  prepared  for  by  confidential  com-  ■»*"**t« 
munications  between  Mr  Anson  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
now  became  prime  minister  (see  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria, 
L  341  et  seq.).  The  old  difficulty  as  to  the  appointments  to 
the  royal  household  was  tactfully  removed,  and  Tory  appoint- 
ments were  made,  which  were  agreeable  both  to  the  queen 
and  to  Peel.  The  only  temporazy  embarrassment  was  the 
queen's  continued  private  correspondence  with  Lord  Mdboume, 
which  led  Stockmar  to  remonstrate  with  him;  but  Melbourne 
used  his  influence  sensibly;  moreover,  he  gradually  dropped 
out  of  politics,  and  the  queen  got  used  to  his  not  being  indis- 
pensable. On  Prince  Albert's  position  the  change  had  a 
marked  effect,  for  in  the  absence  of  Melbourne  the  queen  relied 
more  particulariy  on  his  advice,  and  Peel  himself  at  once  dis- 
covered and  recognized  the  prince's  unusual  charm  and  capadty. 
One  of  the  Tozy  premier's  first  acts  was  to  propose  that  a  royal 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  for 
promoting  art  and  science  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  nominated 
Prince  Albert  as  president.  The  International  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  creation  of  the  Musetmi  and  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  the  founding  of  art  schools 
and  picture  galleries  all  over  the  coxmtry,  the  spread  of  musical 
taste  and  the  fostering  of  technical  education  may  be  attri- 
buted, more  or  less  directly,  to  the  commission  of  distinguished 
men  which  began  its  bbours  under  Prince  Albert's  auspices. 

The  queen's  second  child,  the  prince  of  WaJcs  (see 
Edwasd  VII.),  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  November  X84X;  and 
this  event  "  filled  the  measure  of  the  queen's  domestic  aint  •t 
happiness,"  as  she  said  in  her  speech  from  the  throne  tb*prime» 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1842.  It  is  unnecessary  *'  M'airs. 
from  this  point  onwards  to  go  seriatim  through  the  domestic 
history  of  the  reign,  which  is  given  in  the  article  Encusr 
History.  At  this  time  there  was  much  political  unrest  at 
home,  and  serious  difficulties  abroad.  As  regards  internal 
politics,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert 
were  much  relieved  when  Peel,  who  hod  come  in  as  the  leader 
of  the  Protectionist  party,  adopted  Free  Trade  and  re- 
pealed the  Com  Laws,  for  it  closed  a  dangerous  agitation  which 
gave  them  much  anxiety.  When  the  country  was  in  distress^ 
the  queen  felt  a  womanly  repugnance  for  festivities;  and  yet 
it  was  undesirable  that  the  court  should  incur  the  rfrrcewf 
reproach  of  living  meanly  to  save  money.  There  mm4tk9 
was  a  conversation  between  the  queen  and  Sir  Robert  <**^"''« 
Ped  on  this  subject  in  the  early  days  of  the  Tory  adminis- 
tration, and  the  queen  talked  oi  reducing  her  establishment 
in  order  that  she  might  give  away  laiger  sums  in  charities. 
"I  am  afraid  the  people  would  only  say  that  your  majesty 
was  returning  them  change  for  their  pounds  in  halfpence," 
answered  Ped.  "  Your  majesty  is  not  perhaps  aware  that  the 
most  unpopular  person  hi  the  parish  is  the  relievjng  officer,  and 
if  the  queen  were  to  constitute  herself  a  reOeving  officer  for  .-ill 
the  parishes  in  the  kingdom  she  would  find  her  money  go  a  very 
little  way,  and  she  woiUd  provoke  more  grumbling  thiui  thanks." 
Ped  added  that  a  sovereign  must  do  all  things  in  order,  not 
seeking  praise  for  doing  one  particular  thing  well,  but  striving 
to  be  an  example  In  all  respects,  even  in  dinner-giving. 

Meanwhile  the  year  1842  was  ushered  m  by  splendid  fites  In 
honour  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  held  the  prince  of  Wales  at 
the  font.  In  the  spring  there  was  a  fancy-drns  ball  at  Bucking- 
ham PalacOb  which  lamaintd  nomoroble  owing  to  the  offence 
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which  it  gave  in  France.  Prince  Albert  was  costumed  as 
Edward  lU.,  the  queen  as  Queen  Philip^,  and  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court  as  knights  of  Poitiers.  The  French  chose  to 
view  this  as  an  unfriendly  demonstration,  and  there  was  some 
talk  of  getting  up  a  counter-ball  in  Parb,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  hguie  as  William  the  Conqueror.  In  June  the  queen  took 
her  first  railway  journey,  travelling  from  Windsor  to  Paddington 
on  the  Great  Western  line.  The  master  of  the  horse, 
whose  business  it  was  to  provide  for  the  queen's 
ordinary  journeys  by  road,  was  much  put  out  by  this 
innovation.  He  marched  into  the  station  several 
hours  before  the  start  to  inspect  the  engine,  as  he  would 
have  examined  a  steed;  but  greater  merriment  was  occasioned  by 
the  queen's  coachman,  who  insisted  that,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
he  ought  to  make-believe  to  drive  the  engine.  After  some 
dispute,  he  was  told  that  he  might  climb  on  to  the  pilot  engine 
which  was  to  precede  the  royal  train;  but  his  scarlet  livery, 
white  gloves  and  wig  suffered  so  much  from  soot  and  sparks 
that  he  made  no  more  fuss  about  his  rights  in  after  trips.  The 
motion  of  the  train  was  found  to  be  so  pleasant  that  the  queen 
readily  trusted  herself  to  the  railway  for  a  bnger  journey  a 
lew  weeks  later,  when  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Scotkmd. 
A  report  by  Sir  James  Clark  led  to  the  queen's  visiting 
Balmoral  in  1848,  and  to  the  purchase  of  the  Balmoral  esute  in 
S852,  and  the  queen's  diary  of  her  journeys  in  Scotland  shows 
what  constant  enjoyment  she  derived  from  her  Highbnd  home. 
Seven  years  before  this  the  estate  of  Osborne  had  been  pur- 
chased in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  that  the  queen  might  have 
a  home  of  her  own.  Windsor  she  considered  too  stately,  and 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  too  uncomfortable.  The  first  stone 
of  Osborne  House  was  laid  in  1845,  and  the  royal  family  entered 
into  possession  in  September  1846. 

In  August  1843  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  paid  a  .visit  to 
King  Louis  Philippe  at  the  ch&teau  d'Eu.  They  sailed  from 
Bciau^oM  Southampton  for  Trfiport  in  a  yacht,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  raining*  hard  when  they  embarked,  the 
loyal  members  of  the  Southampton  Corporation  remem- 
bered Raleigh,  and  spread  their  robes  on  the  ground 
for  the  queen  to  walk  over.  In  1844  Louis  Philippe 
the  visit  by  coming  to  Windsor.  It  was  the  first 
visit  ever  paid  by  a  king  of  France  to  a  sovereign  of  England, 
and  Louis  PMIippe  was  much  pleased  at  receiving  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  He  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  belonged 
to  the  "  Club  "  of  European  sovereigns  until  he  received  this 
decoration.  As  the  father  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgiiun's  con- 
sort, the  queen  was  much  interested  in  his  visit,  which  went 
off  iirith  great  success  and  goodwill.  The  tsar  Nicholas  had 
visited  Windsor  earlier  that  year,  in  which  also  Prince  Alfred, 
who  was  to  marry  the  tsar's  grand-daughter,  was  bom. 

In  1846  the  affair  of  the  "Spanish  marriages"  seriously 
troubled  the  rehtions  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  had  planned  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Montpensier  with  the  infanta  Louisa  of  Spain, 
younger  sister  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  it  was  thought  at  the 
time,  was  not  likely  ever  to  have  children.  The  intrigue  was 
therefore  one  for  placing  a  son  of  the  French  king  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  (See  Spain,  History.)  As  to  Queen  Victoria's 
intervention  on  this  question  and  on  others,  these  words, 
written  by  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  1875,  °*^y  ^  quoted: — 

"Although  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Constitution  have 
now  shielded  the  sovereign  from  personal  responsIbtUty,  they  have 
left  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  direct  and  personal  influence 
in  the  whole  work  of  government. . . .  The  sovetetgn  as  compaied 
with  her  minbtfers  luts,  because  she  is  the  soveieign,  the  advantap^e 
of  long  experience,  wide  survey,  elevated  position  and  entire  dis- 
connexion from  the  bias  of  party.  Further,  personal  and  domestic 
relations  with  the  ruling  families  abroad  give  openings  in  delicate 
cases  for  saying  more,  and  saying  it  at  once  more  gently  and  more 
efficaciously,  than  could  be  ventured  in  the  formal  correspondence 
and  rude  contacts  of  government.  We  know  with  how  much 
truth,  fulness  and  decision,  and  with  how  much  tact  and  delicacy, 
the  queen,  aided  by  Prince  Albert,  took  a  principal  part  on  tiehalf 
of  the  nation  in  tlie  painful  question  of  the  bpanash  marriages." 

tlie  fear  1848,  which  shook  so  many  continental  thrones. 


returned 
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left  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  tmhurt.  Revolutions  hnkt 
out  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice, 
Munich,  Dresden  and  Budapest.  The  queen  and  Prince 
Albert  were  affected  in  many  private  ways  by  the  events  abroad. 
Panic-stricken  princes  wrote  to  them  for  political  assistance 
or  pecuniary  aid.  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  and  fled  to  Eng- 
land almost  destitute,  being  smuggled  over  the  Channel  by 
the  cleverness  of  the  British  consul  at  Havre,  and  the  queen 
employed  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  her  intermediary  for  providing  bin 
with  money  to  meet  his  immediate  wants.  Subsequently  Clare- 
mont  was  assigned  to  the  exiled  royal  family  of  France  as  a 
residence.  During  a  few  weeks  of  1848  Prince  WiUiam  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  German  emperor)  found  an  asylum  in  England. 

In  August  1849  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert,  accompanied 
by  the  little  princess  royal  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  paid  a  visit 
to  IreUnd,  landing  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  which  from 
that  day  was  renamed  Queenstown.  The  recep- 
tion was  enthusiastic,  and  so  was  that  at  Dublin. 
"Such  a  day  of  jubilee,"  wrote  The  Times^  "such  a  night 
of  rejoicing,  has  never  been  beheld  in  the  ancient  capital  ol 
Ireland  since  first  it  arose  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey."  The 
queen  was  greatly  pleased  and  touched.  The  project  of  estab- 
lishing a  royal  residence  in  Ireland  was  often  mooted  at  this 
time,  but  the  queen's  advisers  never  urged  it  with  sufficient 
warmth.  There  was  no  repugnance  to  the  idea  on  the  queen's 
part,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  Unfavourably  of  it  as  an 
"empirical"  plan,  and  the  question  of  expense  was  always 
mooted  as  a  serious  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tlM 
absence  of  a  royal  residence  in  Ireland  was  felt  as  a  slur  upon 
the  Irish  people  in  certain  circles. 

During  these  years  the  queen's  family  was  rapidly  becotaung 
larger.  Princess  Alice  (afterwards  grand  duchess  of  Hesse) 
was  bom  on  the  35th  of  April  1843;  Prince  Alfred  (afterwards 
duke  of  Edinburgh  and  duke  ol  Saze-Cobuiig-Gotha)  on  the 
6th  of  August  1844;  Princess  Helena  (Princess  Christian) 
on  the  25th  of  May  1846;  Princess  Louise  (duchess  of  Argyll) 
on  the  1 8th  of  March  1848;  and  Prince  Arthur  (duke  of  Con< 
naught)  on  the  ist  of  May  1850. 

At  the  end  of  1851  an  important  event  took  place,  which  ended 
a  long-standing  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  in  Lord 
Palmcrston's  dismissal  from  the  office  of  foreign  secre- 
tary on  account  of  his  expressing  approval  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  coup  d'ttal  in  Paris.  The  circumstances  f*^^ 
are  of  extreme  interest  for  the  light  they  throw  on  "•'**'■• 
the  queen's  estimate  of  her  constitutional  position  and  authority. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  never  been  persona  prata  at  court.  His 
Anglo-Irish  nature  was  not  sympathetic  with  the  somewhat 
formal  character  and  German  training  of  Prince  Albert;  and 
his  views  of  ministerial  independence  were  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  those  of  the  queen  and  her  husband.  The  queen  bad 
more  than  once  to  remind  her  foreign  secretary  that  his  des- 
patches must  be  seen  by  her  before  they  were  sent  out,  and 
though  Palmerston  assented,  the  queen's  complaint  had  to  be 
continually  repeated.  She  also  protested  to  the  prime  minister 
(Lord  John  Russell)  in  1848,  1849  and  1850,  against  various 
instances  in  which  Palmerston  had  expressed  his  own  personal 
opinions  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs,  without  his  despatches 
being  properly  approved  either  by  herself  or  by  the  cabinet. 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  did  not  want  to  offend  his  popular 
and  headstrong  colleague,  did  his  best  to  smooth  things  over; 
but  the  queen  remained  exceedingly  sore,  and  tried  hard  to  get 
Palmerston  removed,  without  success.  On  the  12th  of  August 
1850  the  queen  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  following 
important  memorandum,  which  followed  in  its  terms  a  private 
memorandum  drawn  up  for  her  by  Stockmar  a  few  months 
earlier  {Letters ^  ii.  28  a). — 

"With  reference  to  the  conversation  about  Lord  PalmentoA 
which  the  queen  had  with  Lord  John  RusseU  the  other  day,  and 
Lord  Palmerston's  disavou'al  that  he  ever  intended  any  disrespect 
to  her  by  the  various  neslecta  of  which  she  has  had  so  long  and  so 
often  to  complain,  she  thinks  it  ri^ht,  in  order  Co  avoid  .any  miap 
takes  for  the  future,  to  explain  what  it  u  she  expecca  fram  tb« 
foreign  secretary. 
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She  requiiei— 

I.  That  he  will  distinctly  state  what  he  propow*  in  a  given 
*.  in  order  that  the  queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  she 
has  given  her  royal  sanction. 

"  a.  Having  given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not 
arbitrarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  minister.  Such  an  act  she 
must  regard  as  failing  in  sincerity  to  the  crown,  and  justly  to  be 
visited  by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  oi  dismissing 
that  minuter.  She  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes 
between  him  and  the  foreign  ministers,  befow  important  decisaoos 
are  taken,  based  upon  that  intercourse;  to  iconve  the  foietgn 
despatches  in  good  time,  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her  approval 
sent  her  in  suflScient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their 
contents  before  they  mui^t  be  sent  off.  The  queen  thinkk  it  best 
that  Lord  John  Russell  sboukt  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Palmci^oa/' 

Lord  Palmenton  took  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  promised  to 
attend  to  its  direction.  But  the  queen  thoroughly  distrusted 
him.  and  in  October  1851  his  proposed  reception  of  Kossuth 
nearly  led  to  a  crisis.  Then  finally  she  discoveivd  (December  1  j) 
at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'  Hat,  that  he  had.  of  his  own  initiative, 
given  assurances  of  approval  to  Cotinl  Walewski,  which  were 
not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  cabinet  and  with  the 
*'  neut  rality  which  had  been  enjoined  "  by  the  queen.  This  was  too 
much  even  for  Lord  John  Russell,  and  after  a  short  and  deduve 
correspondence  Lord  Palmcrston  resigned  the  seals  of  oflkc. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  1852  deeply  affected 
the  queen.  The  duke  had  acquired  a  position  above  parties, 
Ovatf*  0/  and  ^f^  the  trusted  adviser  of  ail  statesmen  and  of  the 
tt»  *ti#  court  in  emcrgendes.  The  queen  sadly  needed  such 
J'^JJ'^  a  counsellor,  for  Prince  Albert's  position  was  one  full 
pSn  of  difficulty,  and  party  malignity  was  continually 
AJktrt'9  putting  wrong  constructions  upon  the  advice  which  he 
>•***—■  gave,  and  imputing  to  him  advice  which  he  did  not 
give.  During  the  Com  Law  agiution  offence  was  taken  at 
his  having  attended  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Tories  declaring  that  he  had  gone  down  to  overawe  the 
house  m  favour  of  Peel's  measures.  After  Palmcrston's  en* 
forced  resigiution,  there  was  a  new  and  more  absurd  hubbub 
A  cUmaz  was  reached  when  the  difficulties  with  Russia  arose 
which  led  to  the  Crimean  War;  the  prince  was  accused  by  the 
peace  party  of  wanting  war,  and  by  the  war  party  of  plotting 
surrender;  and  it  came  to  be  publicly  rumoured  that  the  queen's 
htid>and  had  been  fotmd  conspiring  against  the  state,  and  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower.  Some  said  that  the  queen  had 
been  arrested  too,  and  the  prince  wrote  to  Stockmar:  "  Thou- 
sands of  people  surrounded  the  Tower  to  see  the  queen  and  me 
brought  to  it.**  This  gave  infinite  pain  to  the  queen,  and  at 
ledgth  she  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject.  Eventually, 
on  31st  January  1854,  Lord  John  Russell  took  occasion  to  deny 
most  emphatically  that  Prince  Albert  interfered  unduly  with 
foreign  affairs,  and  in  both  houses  the  statesmen  of  the  two 
parties  delivered  feeling  panegyrics  of  the  prii^e,  asserting  at 
the  same  time  his  entire  constitutional  right  to  give  private 
advice  to  the  sovereign  on  matters  of  state.  From  this  time 
it  nuiy  be  said  that  Prince  Albert's  position  was  established  on 
a  secure  footing.  He  had  declined  (1850)  to  accept  the  post 
of  commander-in-chief  at  the  duke  of  Wellington's  suggestion, 
and  he  always  refused  to  let  himself  be  placed  in  any  situation 
which  would  have  modified  ever  so  slightly  his  proper  relations 
with  the  queen.  The  queen  was  very  anxious  that  he  should 
receive  the  title  of  "  Ring  Consort."  and  that  the  crown  should 
be  jointly  borne  as  it  was  by  William  III.  and  Mary;  but  he 
himself  never  spoke  a  word  for  this  arrangement.  It  was  only  to 
please  the  queen  that  he  consented  to  take  the  title  of  Prince  Con- 
tort (by  letters  patent  of  June  25.  i8s7).  and  he  only  did  this  when 
it  was  manifest  that  statesmen  of  all  parties  approved  the  change. 

For  the  queen  and  royal  family  the  Crimean  War  time  was 
a  very  busy  and  exciting  one.  Her  majesty  personally  super- 
Tt0  intended  the  committees  of  ladies  who  organised 

Crtmsa  relief  for  the  wounded;  she  helped  Florence  Nightin- 
^*^' .  gale  In  raising  bands  of  trained  nurses;  she  visited 
the  crippled  soldiers  in  the  hospitals,  and  it  was  through 
her  fesohite  complaints  of  the  utter  insuffidency  of  the 
hospital  accommodation  that  Netlay  Hospital*  wa»  built.    The 


distribtttioo  of  medato  to  the  aeldlen  and  the  ioatitutioa  of 
the  Victoria  Cross  (February  1857)  as  a  reward  for  individual 
instances  of  merit  and  valour  must  also  be  noted  among  the 
mcidents  which  occupied  (he  queen's  time  and  thoughts.  In 
sftSS  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  visited  the  queen 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  same  year  her  majesty  and  the  prince 
consort  paid  a  visit  to  Paris. 

The  queen's  family  life  was  most  happy.  At  Balmoral  and 
Windsor  the  court  Uved  in  virtual  privacy,  and  the  queen  and 
the  prince  consort  saw  louch  of  their  children.  Count- 
leas  entries  in  the  qtieen's  diaries  testify  to  the  anxious 
affection  with  which  the  progress  of  each  fitile  member 
of  the  hous«hold  was  watched  Two  more  children  '««^- 
had  been  born  to  the  royal  pair,  Prince  Leopold  (dtike  of  Albany) 
on  ihe  7th  of  April  i8sj,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  1857  ^ir  last 
chUd.  (he  princess  Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of  Battenbeig), 
bnnging  the  royal  family  up  to  nine — four  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Less  thafl  a  year  after  Princess  Beatrice's  birth 
the  pruKcss  royal  was  married  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  af terwaids  the  emperor  Frederick.  The  next  marriafe 
after  the  princess  royal's  was  that  of  the  princess  Alice  to 
Prince  Louis  (aftcrwaids  grand  duke)  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  to 
1 86s.  In  1863  the  prince  of  Wales  marncd  the  princess  Alex- 
andra of  Denmark.  In  1866  the  princess  Hdcna  became  the 
wife  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schlcswig-Holstein.  In  1871  the 
prin«ss  Louise  was  wedded  to  the  marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  of  ArgylL  In  1874  Prince  Alfred,  duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, married  Princess  Marie  Alexandrovna.  only  daughter  of 
the  tsar  Alexander  II.  The  duke  of  Connaught  married  in 
1879  the  princess  Louise  of  Pcussia,  daughter  of  the  soldier- 
prince  Frederick  Charles.  In  1882  Pnnce  Leopold,  duke  of 
Albany,  wedded  the  princess  Helen  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont. 
Finally  came  the  marriage  of  Princess  Beatrice  in  1885  with 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenbcrg. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the  queen's  sons  and 
(he  marriages  of  her  daughters  parliament  made  provision. 
The  prince  of  Wales,  fn  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  had  £40.000  a  year,  the  princess  £10,000,  and  an 
addition  of  £j6,ooo  a  year  for  their  children  was  granted  by 
parliament  in  1889.  The  princess  royal  rccdv«Kl  a  dowry  of 
£40,000  and  £8000  a  year  for  life,  the  younger  daughters  £30,000 
and  £6000  a  year  each.  The  dukes  of  Edinburgh,  Connaught 
and  Albany  were  each  voted  an  income  of  £15,000,  and  £10,000 
on  marrying. 

The  dispute  with  the  United  States  concerning  the  "  Trent" 
affair  of  i86r  will  always  be  memorable  for  the  part  played  in 
its  settlement  by  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort,  n^ 
In  1861  the  accession  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presi-  AaMrktm 
dency  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  caused  the  CwrwaR 
Southern  Slates  of  the  Union  to  revolt,  and  the  war  began. 
During  November  (he  British  West  India  steamer  "Trent "  was 
board^  by  a  vessel  of  the  Federal  Navy,  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  and 
Messrs  Slidell  and  Mason,  commissioners  for  (he  Confederate 
States,  who  were  on  their  way  to  England,  were  seized.  The 
BrithA  government  were  on  the  point  of  demanding  reparation 
for  this  act  in  a  peremptory  manner  which  could  hardly  have 
meant  anything  but  war,  but  Prince  Albert  insisted  on  revising 
Lord  Russell's  despatch  in  a  way  which  gave  the  American 
government  an  opportunity  to  concede  the  surrender  of  the 
prisoners  without  humib'ation.  The  memorandum  from  the 
queen  on  this  point  was  the  prince  consort's  last  political  draft. 

The  year  1861  was  the  saddest  in  the  queen's  life.  On  i6th 
March,  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  died,  and  on  14th 
December,  whOe  the  dispute  with  America  about  the  dmHb  «e 
"  Trent  "  affair  was  yet  unsettled,  the  prince  consort  <»«prtoc» 
breathed  his  last  at  Windsor.  His  death  left  a  void  ommhi. 
in  the  queen's  life  which  nothing  could  ever  fill.  She  built  at 
Frogmore  a  magnificent  mausoleum  where  she  might  be  buried 
with  him. 

Never  again  during  her  reign  did  the  queen  live  in  London, 
and  Buckingham  Palace  was  only  used  for  occasional  visits  of  •• 
few  days.    -    ■■ 
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At  the  time  of  the  prince  consort's  death  the  prince  of  Wakt 
was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He  had  spent  several  terms  at 
MmrHv  each  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
•/ca*  and  he  had  already  travelled  much,  having  visited 
ffiatfot  most  of  Europe,  Egypt  and  the  United  States. 
wmIu.  II  j^  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Windsor  on  the  loih  of 
March  1863.  The  queen  witnessed  the  wedding  from  the  private 
pew  or  box  of  St  George^s  Chapel,  Windsor,  but  she  wore  the  deep 
mourning  which  she  was  never  wholly  to  put  off  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  and  she  took  no  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  wedding 

In  foreign  imperial  affairs,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  serious 
parliamcnury  difficulties,  the  queen's  dynastic  influence  abroad 
and  her  position  as  above  party  at  home,  together  with  the 
respect  due  to  her  character,  good  sense  and  experience,  still 
remained  a  powerful  element  in  the  British  polity,  as  was  ^wn 
Amtn-  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  x866  the  Austro* 
Prmsmm  Prussian  War  broke  out,  and  many  short-sigjited  people 
^"'^  were  tempted  to  side  with  France  when,  in  1867, 
Napoleon  III.  sought  to  obtain  a  "  moral  compensation  "  by 
laying  a  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  A  conference  met 
in  London,  and  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  neutralising  the 
duchy  and  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  PnissisA  troops 
who  kept  garrison  there.  But  this  solution,  which  averted  an 
imminent  war,  was  only  arrived  at  through  Queen  Victoria's 
personal  intercession.    In  the  words  of  a  French  writer— 

""The  queen  wrote  both  to  the  king  of  PrusBia  and  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  Her  letter  to  the  emperor,  pervaded  with 
the  religious  and  almost  mystic  sentiments  which  predominate  in 
tiie  queen's  mind,  particularly  since  the  death  of  Prince  Alben, 
seems  to  have  maae  a  deep  impression  on  the  lovereign  who, 
amid  the  struggles  oi  politics,  had  never  tompletdy  repudiated  the 

Shilanthropic  theories  of  his  youth,  and  who,  on  the  oattlefield  of 
olferino,  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  was  seised  with  an 
unspeakable  horror  of  war." 

Moreover,  Disraeli's  two  premierships  (1868,  X874-80)  did 
a  good  deal  to  give  new  encouragement  to  a  rii^t  idea  of  the 
Diumta  constitutional  function  of  the  crown.  Disraeli  thought 
Mtf  that  the  queen  ought  to  be  a  power  in  the  state.   His 

©to*-  notion  of  duty— at  once  a  loyal  and  chivalrous  one — 
*'*"•  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  queen  the  best 
of  his  advice,  but  that  the  final  decision  in  any  course  lay 
with  her,  and  that  once  she  had  decided,  he  was  bound,  what- 
ever might  be  his  own  opinion,  to  stand  up  for  her  decision  in 
public.  The  queen,  not  tmnaturally,  came  to  trust  Disraeli 
implicitly,  and  she  frequently  showed  her  friendship  for  him. 
At  his  death  she  paid  an  exceptional  tribute  to  his  "dear 
and  honoured  memory"  from  his  "grateful  and  affectionate 
sovereign  and  friend."  To  something  like  this  position  )>ord 
Salisbury  after  x886  succeeded.  A  someiriiat  different  con- 
ception of  the  sovereign's  functions  was  that  of  Disraeli's 
gre^  rival,  Gladstone,  who,  though  his  rttpect  for  the  person 
and  office  of  the  sovereign  was  unbounded,  not  only  expected 
all  people,  the  queen  included,  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
changed  his  mind,  but  to  become  suddenly  enthusiastic  about 
his  new  ideas.  The  queen  consequently  never  felt  safe  with  him. 
Nor  did  she  like  his  manner^— he  tpokt  to  her  (she  is  believed  to 
have  said)  as  if  she  were  a  public  meeting.  The  queen  was 
opposed  to  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  (1869) — 
the  question  which  brought  Gladstone  to  be  premier— and 
thou^  she  yielded  with  good  grace,  Gladstone  was  fretful 
and  sstonished  because  she  would  not  pretend  to  give  a 
hearty  assent  to  the  measure.  Through  her  secretary,  General 
Grey,  the  queen  pointed  out  that  she  had  not  concealed  from 
Gladstone  "  how  deeply  she  deplored  "  his  having  fdt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  question,  and  how  appre- 
hensive she  was  of  the  possible  consequences  of  the  measure;, 
but,  when  a  general  election  had  pronounced  on  the  principle, 
when  the  bill  had  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  unvarying  majorities,  she  did  not  see  what  good  could  be 
gained  by  rejecting  it  in  the  Lords.  Later,  when  through  the 
skilful  diplomacy  of  the  primate  the  Lords  had  passed  the  second 
reading  by  a  small  but  sufficient  majority  (179  to  146),  and  after 
amendments  had  been  adopted*  the  queon  herself  wrote—* 


**  The  queen  . . .  b  very  sensible  of  the  prudence  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  the  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  Esublishment 
which  the  archbishop  has  manifested  during  the  coune  of  the 
debates,  and  she  will  be  very  glad  if  the  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  at  his  suggestion  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  Qucs^ 
tion  i  but  to  effect  this,  concessions,  the  queen  believes,  will  have 
Co  be  made  on  both  sides.  The  queen  must  say  that-  she  cannot 
view  without  alarm  possible  consequences  of  another  year  of  agiia* 
tion  on  the  Irish  Church,  and  she  would  ask  the  archbishop  lerioubly 
to  consider,  in  case  the  eoncessiooa  to  which  the  ^vernment  may 
agree  should  not  go  so  far  as  he  may  himself  wish,  whether  ihc 
postponement  of  toe  settlennent  for  another  year  may  not  be  likely 
to  result  in  worse  rather  than  in  better  terms  for  the  Church.  The 
queen  trusts,  therefore,  that  the  archbishop  will  himself  consider, 
and,  as  far  as  he  can,  endeavour  to  induce  the  others  to  consider, 
any  concessions  that  majr  be  offered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  most  conciliatory  spirit." 

The  correspondence  of  which  this  letter  forms  a  part  is  one  of 
the  few  published  witnesses  to  the  queen's  careful  and  active 
interest  in  home  politics  dunng  the  latter  half  of  her  reign; 
but  it  is  enough  to  prove  how  wise,  how  moderate  and  how 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  she  was.  Another 
instance  is  that  of  the  County  Franchise  and  Redistribution 
Bills  of  X884-85.  There,  again,  a  conflict  between  the  two 
houses  was  imminent,  and  the  queen's  wish  for  a  sculcmcnt  had 
considerable  weight  in  bringing  about  the  curious  but  effective 
conference  of  the  two.  parties,  of  which  the  first  suggestion,  it 
is  believed,  was  due  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

In  1876  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  for  conferring  on 
the  queen  the  title  of  "  Empress  of  India."  It  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  Disraeli  was  accused  of  ministering  ^ 
simply  to  a  whim  of  the  sovereign,  whereas,  in  fact,  '^ff^^lS 
the  title  was  intended  to  impress  the  idea  of  British 
suzerainty  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  the  native  princes,  and 
upon  the  population  of  Hindustan.  The  prince  of  Wales's  voyage 
to  India  in  the  winter  of  1875-76  had  brought  the  heir  to  the 
throne  into  personal  relationship  with  the  great  Indian  vassals 
of  the  British  crown,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  further  demonstra- 
tion of  the  queen's  interest  in  her  magnificent  dependency 
would  confirm  their  loyalty. 

The  queen's  private  life  during  the  decade  1870-80  was  one  of 
quiet,  broken  only  by  one  great  sorrow  when  the  Princess  Alice 
died  in  1878.  In  1867  her  majesty  had  started  in  author-  ^^ 
ship  by  publishing  The  Early  Days  of  the  Prince  ^''* 
Consortt  compiled  by  General  Grey;  in  1869  she  gave 
to  the  world  her  interesting  and  simply  written  diary  entitled 
Lcaui  from  Ike  Journal  of  our  Life  in  ike  Highlands,  and  in 
1874  appeared  the  first  volume  of  The  Life  and  LciEcrs  of  the 
Frinu  Consort  (2nd  voL  in  1880),  edited  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin. 
A  second  instalment  of  the  Highland  journal  appeared  in 
1885.  These  literary  occupations  solaced  the  hours  of  a  life 
which  was  mostly  spent  in  privacy.  A  few  trips  to  the  Continent, 
in  which  the  mieen  was  always  accompanied  by  her  youngest 
daughter,  the  Princess  Beatrice,  brought  a  little  variety  into 
the  home-life^  and  aided  much  in  keeping  up  the  good  health 
which  the  queen  enjoyed  almost  imintemiptedly.  So  far  as 
public  ceremonies  were  concerned,  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales  werc  now  coming  forward  more  and  more  to  represent 
the  royal  family.  Peoi^e  noticed  meanwhile  that  the  queen 
had  taken  a  great  affection  for  her  Scottish  man-servant,  John 
Brown,  Vho  had  been  in  her  service  since  1849;  she  made  him 
her  constant  personal  attendant,  and  looked  on  him  more  as 
a  friend  than  as  servanL  When  he  died  in  1883  the  queen's 
grief  was  intense. 

From  x88o  onwsids  Ireland  almost  monopolized  the  field 
of  domestic  politics.  The  queen  was  privately  opposed  to 
Gladstone's  Home  RtUe  policy;  but  she  observed  in  public 
a  constitutional  reticence  on  the  subject.  In  the  year,  however, 
of  the  Crimes  Act  1887,  an  event  took  place  whidi  was  of  mote 
intimate  penonal  concern  to  the  queen,  and  of  more  attractive 
import  to  the  country  and  the  empire  at  large.  June 
aoth  was  the  fiftieth  anniversazy  of  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  on  the  foUowing  day,  for  the  second 
time  in  English  history,  a  great  Jubilee  celebration  was  held 
to  commemorate  so  happy  aa  cvenu  '  The  country  thnm 
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itself  into  the  cekbration  with  unchecked  eotbuaasm;  krge 
sums  of  money  were  everywhere  subscribed;  to  every  city, 
town  aad  villa^  something  was  done  both  in  the  way  of 
rejoicing  and  in  the  way  of  establishing  some  permanent 
memorial  of  the  event.  In  Load<»  the  day  ilsdf  was  kept  by 
a  solemn  service  in  Westminster  Abbey»  to  which  the  queen 
went  in  state,  surrounded  by  the  moat  brilliant,  royal,  and 
princely  escort  that  had  ever  accompanied  a  British  sovereign, 
and  cheered  on  her  way  by  the  applauseof  hunditdsof  thousands 
of  her  subjects.  The  queen  had  already  paid  a  memorable  visit 
to  the  East  End,  when  she  opened  the  People's  Palace  on  the 
14th  of  May.  On  the  and  of  July  she  reviewed  at  Buckingham 
Palace  some  aS.ooo  volunteers  of  London  and  the  home  counties. 
On  the  4th  of  July  sbe  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  the  building  at  Kensington  to  which,  at  the  instance 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  had  been  determined  to  devote  the 
brgc  sum  of  money  collected  as  a  Jubilee  offering,  and  which 
was  opened  by  the  queen  in  1893.  On  the  9th  of  July  the 
queen  reviewed  60,000  men  at  Aldersbot,  and,  last  and  chief 
of  all,  on  the  aard  of  July,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
a  brilliant  summer,  she  reviewed  the  fleet  at  Spitbead. 

The  year  1888  witnessed  two  events  which  greatly  affected 
European  history;  and  in  a  minor,  though  still  marked,  degree 
Tl^qatn  the  h'fc  of  the  EngUsh  court.  On  the  oth  of  March 
*Bd  the  emperor  William  I.  died  at  Berlin      He  was 

Bitaank.  jqcccedcd  by  his  son,  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
regarded  with  special  affection  in  Engjbnd  m^  the  husband 
of  thek  princess  royal.  But  at  the  time  he  waa  suffering 
from  a  malignant  disease  of  the  throat,  and  he  died  on  the 
iSth  of  June,  being  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sont  the  emperor 
William  II.,  the  grandson  of  the  queen.  Meanwhile  Queen 
Victoria  spent  some  weeks  at  Florence  at  the  Villa  Palmieri, 
and  returned  home  by  Darmstadt  and  Berlin.  In  spile  of  the 
illness  of  the  emperor  Frederick  a  certain  number  of  court 
festivities  were  held  in  her  honour,  and  she  had  long  con- 
versations with  Prince  Bismarck,  who  waa  deeply  impressed 
by  her  majesty's  personality.  Just  before,  the  prince,  who 
was  still  chancellor,  had  taken  a  very  strong  line  with  regard  to 
a  royal  marriage  in  which  the  queen  was  keenly  interested— 
the  proposal  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg.  lately  ruler 
of  Bulgaria,  and  brother  of  the  queen's  son-in-law.  Prince  Henry, 
should  marry  Princess  Victoria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Frederick.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  been  anti< 
Battenberg  from  the  beginning,  vehemently  opposed  this  mar- 
riage, on  the  ground  that  for  reasons  of  state  policy  it  would 
never  do  for  a  daughter  of  the  German  emperor  to  marry 
a  prince  who  was  personally  disliked  by  the  tsar  This  affair 
caused  no  little  agitation  in  royal  circles,  but  in  the  end  state 
reasons  were  allowed  to  prevail  and  the  chancellor  had  his 
way. 

The  queen  had  borne  so  well  the  fatigue  of  the  Jubilee  that 

during  the  succeeding  years  she  was  encouraged  to  make  some- 

what  more  frequent  appearances  among  her  subjects. 

g9BS-89,     j^  ^jj^y  jggg  ^^  attended  a  performance  of  Sir  Arthur 

Sullivan's  Golden  Legend  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  in  August  she 
visited  Glasgow  to  open  the  magnificent  new  municipal  buildings, 
remaining  for  a  couple  of  nights  at  Blythswood.  the  seat  of 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  Eariy  in  i88g  she  received  at  Windsor 
a  special  embassy,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  memorable 
chapter  of  English  history:  two  Matabele  chiefs  were  sent 
by  King  Lobengula  to  present  his  respects  to  the  "  great  White 
l^ucen,"  as  to  whose  very  existence,  it  was  said,  he  had  up 
till  that  time  been  sceptical.  Soon  afterwards  her  majesty 
went  to  Biarritz,  and  the  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  a 
visit  which  she  paid  to  the  queen-regent  of  Spain  at  San  Sebas- 
tian, the  only  visit  that  an  English  reigning  soveretffa  had  ever 
paid  to  the  Peninsula. 

The  relations  between  the  court  and  the  country  formed 
natter  in  1889  for  a  somewhat  sharp  discussion  in  parliament 
and  in  the  press.  A  royal  message  was  brought  by  Mr  W.  H. 
Smith  on  the  and  of  July,  expressing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
queen's  desire  to  provide  for  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  and, 


on  the  other,  informing  the  house  of  the  intended  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  daughter,  the  Princess  Louise,  to  the 
eari  (afterwards  duke)  of  Fife.    On  the  proposal  of 
Mr  Smith,  seconded  by  Gladstone,  a  select  committee  gg^^tatr 
was  appointed  to  consider  these  messages  and  iogrmmtf 
report  to  the  house  as  to  the  existing  practice  and  as  titpriao^ 
to  the  principles  to  be  adopted  for  the  future.    The  ^j^y 
evidence  laid  before  the  committee  explained  to  the 
country  for  the  first  time  the  actual  state  of  the  royal  income, 
and  on  the  proposal  of  Gladstone,  amending  the  proposal  of 
the  government,  it  was  pn^)osed  to  grant  a  fixed  addition  of 
£36,000  per  annum  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  out  of  which  he 
should  be  eq)ected  to  provide  for  his  children  without  further 
Implication  to  the  country.    Effect  was  given  to  this  proposal 
in  a  biU  called  "  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Children's  BiU."  which 
was  carried  in  spite  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  a  small  group 
of  Radicals. 

In  the  spring  of  i8qo  the  queen  visited  Aix-les*Bains  in  the 
hope  that  the  waters  of  that  health  resort  might  alleviate 
the  rheiunatism  from  which  she  was  now  frequently  lOQjfi, 
suffering.  She  returned  as  usual  by  way  of  Darmstadt, 
and  shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Windsor  paid  a  visit  to  Baron 
Ferdinand  Rothschild  at  Waddesdon  Manor.  In  February 
she  bunched  the  battleship  "  Royal  Sovereign"  at  Portsmouth; 
a  week  later  she  visited  the  Horse  Show  at  Islington.  Her 
annual  spring  visit  to  the  South  was  this  year  paid  to  the  Uttle 
town  of  Grassc. 

At  the  beginning  of  i8Qa  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  the  queen 
in  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  eldest  son  Albert  Victor, 
duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale.    He  had  never  been  d^cj^ 
of  a  robust  constitution,  and  after  a  little  more  than  ^ttku 
a  week's  illness  from  pneumonia  following  influenza,  **^*' 
he  died  at  Sandringharo.    The  pathos  of  his  death  <^^*' 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  only  a  short  time  before  it  had 
been  announced  that  the  prince  was  about  to  marry  his  second 
cousin.  Princess  May,  daughter  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Teck- 

The  death  of  the  young  prince  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
country,  and  caused  the  royal  family  to  spend  the  year  in 
such  retirement  as  was  possible.  The  queen  this  year  paid  a 
visit  to  CostcbcUe,  and  stayed  there  for  some  quiet  weeks. 
In  1803  the  country,  on  the  expiration  of  the  royal  mourning, 
began  to  take  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
royal  family.  On  the  igth  of  February  the  queen 
left  home  for  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  spent  it 
in  the  Villa  Palmieri.  She  was  able  to  display  remarkable 
energy  in  visiting  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  even  went  as 
far  afield  as  San  Gimignano;  and  her  visit  had  a  notable 
effect  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Italian  people.  On  a8lh  April 
she  arrived  home,  and  a  few  days  later  the  prince  of  Wales's, 
second  son,  George,  duke  of  York  (see  Geobce  V  ),  who  by  his 
brother's  death  had  been  left  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  was  betrothed  to  the  Princess  May,  the  marriage 
being  celebrated  on  6th  July  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St  James's 
Palace. 

In  1894  the  queen  stayed  for  some  weeks  at  Florence,  and 
on  her  return  she  stopped  at  Coburg  to  witness  the  marriage 
between  two  of  her  grandchildren,  the  grand  duke 
of  Hesse  and  the  Princess  Victoria  Melita  of  Coburg. 
On  the  next  day  the  emperor  William  officially  announced 
the  betrothal  of  the  Cesarcvitch  (afterwards  the  tsar  Nicholas  II  ) 
to  the  princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  a  granddaughter  whom 
the  queen  had  always  regarded  with  special  affection.  After 
a  few  weeks  in  London  the  queen  went  northwards  and  stopped 
at  Manchester,  where  she  opened  the  Ship  Canal.  Two  days 
afterwards  she  celebrated  her  seventy-fifth  birthday  in  quiet 
at  Balmoral.  A  month  later  Oune  23)  took  place  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  child  receiving 
the  thoroughly  English  name  of  Edward. 

In  i8gs  the  queen  lost  her  faithful  and  most  efficient  private 
secretary.  General  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  who  for  many  years 
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had  helped  her  in  the  management  of  her  most  pnvate  affairs 
and  had  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  her  and  her  ministers 
D»mib  or  ^^^  singular  ability  and  success.  His  successor  was 
Prtm€9  Sir  Arthur  Bigge.  The  following  year,  1896,  was 
hemtyf  marked  by  a  loss  which  touched  the  queen  even  more 
JJ^*"  neariy  and  more  personally.  At  his  own  urgent 
^^'  request  Prince  Henry  of  Battcnbcrg,  the  qucen*s 
son-in-law,  was  .permitted  to  join  the  Ashanti  expedition,  and 
early  in  January  the  prince  was  struck  down  with  fever.  He 
was  brought  to  the  coast  and  put  on  board  her  majesiy*s  ship 
"  Blonde,"  where,  on  the  20lh,  he  died. 

In  September  1806  the  queen's  reign  had  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  exceeded  in  length  that  of  any  other  Enj^lisb 
Th9  sovereign;  but  by  her  special    request    aU    public 

Diamomd  celebrations  of  the  fact  were  deferred  until  the  follow- 
^'***  ing  June,  which  marked  the  completion  of  sixty 
years  from  her  accession.  As  the  time  drew  on  It  was 
obvious  that  the  celebrations  of  this  Diamond  Jubilee,  -as 
it  was  popularly  called,  would  exceed  in  magnificence  those 
of  the  Jubilee  of  1887.  Mr  Chamberlain,  the  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  induced  his  colleagues  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  jubilee  a  festival  of  the  British  empire.  Accordingly, 
the  prime  ministers  of  all  the  self-governing  colonies,  with 
their  families,  were  invited  to  come  to  London  as  the  guests 
of  the  country  to  take  part  in  the  Jubilee  procession i  and 
drafts  of  the  troops  from  every  British  colony  and  dependency 
were  brought  home  for  the  same  purpose.  The  procession 
was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  unique.  Here  was  a 
display,  not  only  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  WHsh> 
men,  but  of  Mounted  Rifles  from  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  from  the  Cape  and  from  Natal,  and  from  the  Dominion 
of  Cartada.  Here  were  Hausas  from  the  Niger  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  coloured  men  from  the  West  India  regiments,  aaptichs 
from  Cjrprus,  Chinamen  from  Hong  Kong,  and  Dyaks— now 
civilized  into  military  police — ^from  British  North  Borneo. 
Here,  most  brilliant  sight  of  all,  were  the  Imperial  Service  troops 
sent  by  the  native  princes  of  India;  while  the  detachments 
of  Sikhs  who  marched  earlier  in  the  procession  received  their 
full  meed  of  admiration  and  applause.  Altogether  the  queen 
was  in  her  carriage  for  more  than  four  hours,  in  itself  an 
extraordinary  physical  feat  for  a  woman  of  seventy-eight 
Her  own  feelings  were  shown  by  the  simple  but  significant 
message  she  sent  to  her  people  throughout  the  world:  *'  From 
my  heart  I  thank  my  beloved  people.  May  Ckxl  bless  them." 
The  illuminations  in  London  and  the  great  provincial  towns 
were  magnificent,  and  all  the  hills  from  Ben  Nevis  to  the  South 
Downs  were  crowned  with  bonfires.  The  queen  herself  held 
a  great  review  at  Aldershol;  but  a  much  more  significant 
display  was  the  review  by  the  prince  of  Wales  of  the  fleet 
at  Spithcad  on  Saturday,  the  76th  of  June.  No  less  than  165 
vessels  of  all  classes  were  drawn  up  in  four  lines,  extending 
altogether  to  a  length  of  30  m. 

The  two  years  that  followed  the  Diamond  Jubilee  were,  as 
regards  the  queen,  comparatively  uneventful.  Her  hcalih 
remained  good,  and  her  visit  to  Cimies  in  the  spring  of  i8i)8 
was  as  enjoyable  and  as  beneficial  as  before.  In  May'i8Qo, 
after  another  visit  to  the  Riviera,  the  queen  performed  whai 
proved  to  be  her  last  ceremonial  function  in  London:  she 
proceeded  in  "semi-state"  to  South  Kensington,  and  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  completing  the  Museum 
—henceforth  to  be  called  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — 
which  had  been  pbnncd  more  than  forty  years  before  by  the 
prince  consort. 

Griefs  and  anxieties  encompassed  the  queen  during  the  last 
year  of  her  life.  But  if  the  South  African  War  proved  more 
fifg  serious  than  had  been  antiripated,  it  did  more  to 

wmmm'a  weld  the  empire  together  than  years  of  peaceful 
iBgf/cMv  progress  might  have  accomplished.  The  queen's 
frequent  messages  of  thanks  and  greeting  to  her  colonies 
and  to  the  troops  sent  by  them,  and  her  reception  of 
the  latter  at  Windsor,  gave  evidence  of  the  heartfelt  joy 
with  which  she  saw  the  sons  of  (be  empire  giving  their  lives 


for  the  defence  of  Its  integrity;  and  the  satisfaction  which 
she  showed  in  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  was 
no  less  keen.  The  reverses  of  the  first  pan  of  the  Boer  cam- 
paign, together  with  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  officers  and 
soldiers,  caused  no  small  part  of  that  "  great  strain  "  of  which 
the  Court  Circular  spoke  in  the  ominous  words  which  first 
told  the  country  that  she  was  seriously  ill.  But  the  queen 
faced  the  new  situation  with  her  usual  courage,  devotion  and 
strength  of  will.  She  reviewed  the  departing  regiments;  she 
entertained  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Windsor  soldiers  who 
had  gone  to  the  war;  she  showed  by  frequent  messages  her 
watchful  interest  m  the  course  of  the  campaign  and  in  the 
efforts  which  were  being  made  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
and  her  Christmas  gift  of  a  box  of  chocolate  to  every  soldier  in 
South  Africa  was  a  touching  proof  of  her  sympathy  and  interest. 
She  relinquished  her  annual  holiday  on  the  Riviera,  feeling 
that  at  such  a  time  she  ought  not  to  leave  her  country.  Entirely 
on  her  own  initiative,  and  moved  by  admiration  for  the  fine 
achievements  of  **  her  brave  Irish  "  during  the  war,  the  queen 
announced  her  intention  of  paying  a  long  visit  to  Dublin,  and 
there,  accordingly,  she  went  for  the  month  of  April  iqoo, 
staying  in  the  Virercgal  Lodge,  receiving  many  of  the  leaders 
of  Irish  society,  inspecting  some  50,000  school  children  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  takmg  many  a  drive  amid  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  She  went  even  further 
than  this  attempt  to  conciliate  Irish  feeling,  and  to  show  her 
recognition  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Irish  soldiers  she  issued  an 
order  for  them  to  wear  the  shamrock  on  St  Patrick's  Day,  and 
for  a  new  regiment  of  Irish  Guards  to  be  constituted. 

In  the  previous  November  the  queen  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving,  on  a  private  visit,  her  grandson,  the  German  Em- 
peror,  who  came  accompanied  by  the  empress  and  by  two  of 
their  sons.  This  visit  cheered  the  queen,  and  the  successes  of 
the  army  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  in  Africa 
occasioned  great  joy  to  her,  as  she  testified  by  many  published 
messages.  But  independently  of  the  public  anxieties  of  the 
war,  and  of  those  aroused  by  the  violent  and  unexpected  out- 
break of  fanaticism  In  China,  the  year  brought  deep  private 
griefs  to  the  queen.  In  1800  her  grandson,  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Coburg,  had  succumbed  to  phthisis,  and  in  1900  his  father, 
the  dt^e  of  Coburg,  the  queen's  second  son,  previously  known 
as  the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  also  died  (July  30).  Then  Prince 
Christian  Victor,  the  queen's  grandson,  fell  a  victim  to  enteric 
fever  at  Pretoria;  and  during  the  autumn  it  came  to  be  known 
that  the  empress  Frederick,  the  queen's  eldest  daughter,  was 
very  seriously  ill.  Moreover,  just  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  loss 
which  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  the  queen  was  experienced 
in  the  sudden  death,  at  Windsor  Castle,  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Churchill,  one  of  her  oldest  and  most  miimatc  friends.  These 
losses  told  upon  the  queen  at  her  advanced  age.  Throughout 
her  life  she  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  even  in  the  last 
few  years  the  only  marks  of  age  were  rheumatic  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  which  prevented  walking,  and  a  diminished  power  of 
eyesight.  In  the  autumn  of  iqoo,  however,  her  health  began 
definitely  to  fail,  and  though  arrangements  were  made  Otmth 
for  another  hoHd.'>y  in  the  South,  it  was  plain  that  her  •f*^ 
strength  was  seriously  affected.  Still  she  continued  f—^ 
the  ordinary  routine  of  her  duties  and  occupations.  Before 
Christmas  she  made  her  usual  journey  to  Osborne,  and  there 
on  the  and  of  January  she  received  Lord  Roberts  on  his  return 
from  South  Africa  and  handed  to  him  the  insignia  of  the  Garter. 
A  fortnight  later  she  commanded  a  second  visit  from  the  field- 
marshal;  she  continued  to  transact  business,  and  until  a  week 
before  her  death  she  still  took  her  daily  drive.  A  sudden  loss 
of  power  then  supervened,  and  on  Friday  evening,  the  i8th  of 
January,  the  Com// C«rcii/ar  published  an  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  her  illness.  On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  January  igoi, 
she  died. 

Queen  Victoria  was  a  ruler  of  a  new  type.  When  she  ascended 
the  throne  the  popular  faith  in  kings  and  queens  was  on  the 
decline.  She  revived  that  faith,  she  consolidated  her  throne; 
she  not  only  captivated  the  affections  of  the  roultitudet  but 
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woa  the  fnpact  of  tlio«g|itfttl  mMi;-«Ml  tU  this  she  aehieved 
by  methods  which  to  her  predecessor*  would  have  seemed  im> 
practicaMe— -methods  which  it  required  no  less  shiewdneis  to 
discover  than  foroe  U  character  and  honesty  of  heart  to  adopt 
steadfastly.  Whilst  all  who  approached  the  queen  boK  vitnev 
to  her  candour  and  reasonableness  in  rdation  to  her  ministers, 
all  likewise  proclaimed  how  amdously  she  consideced  advice 
that  was  submitted  to  her  before  letting  herMlf  be  persuaded 
that  she  must  accept  it  for  the  good  of  her  people; 

Though  richly  endowed  with  saving  common  sense,  the 
queen  was  not  specially  remarklible  for  hi|^  development  of 
any  ffpfn>l»«^  intellectual  force.  Her  whole  life,  public  and 
private,  was  an  abiding  lesson  in  the  paramount  importance 
of  character.  John  Bright  said  of  her  that  what  specially 
struck  him  was  her  absolute  truthfulness.  The  extent  of 
her  fsmSy  connexions,  and  the  cwrespondence  she  maintained 
with  fordgn  sovereigns,  together  with  the  confidence  inspired 
by  her  personal  character,  often  enabled  her  to  smooth  the 
rugged  places  of  international  relations;  and  she  gradually 
became  in  Utter  years  the  link  between  all  parts  of  a  demo- 
cratic empire,  the  citizens  of  which  fdt  a  passionate  loyalty  for 
their  venerable  queen. 

By  her  long  reign  and  unblemished  record  her  name  had 
become  associated  inseparably  with  British  institutions  and 
imperial  solidarity.  Her  own  life  was  by  choice,  and  as  far 
as  her  position  would  admit,  one  of  almost  austere  simplicity 
and  homeliness;  and  her  subjects  were  proud  of  a  royalty 
which  involved  none  of  the  mischiefs  of  caprice  or  ostentation, 
but  set  an  example  alike  of  motherly  sympathy  and  of  queenly 
dignity.  She  was  mourned  at  her  death  not  by  her  own  country 
only,  nor  even  by  all  English-speaking  people,  but  by  the 
whole  wwld.  The  funeral  in  London  on  the  ist  and  and  of 
February,  including  first  the  passage  of  the  cofi&n  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  to  Gosport  between  lines  of  warships,  and  secondly  a 
military  piocession  from  London  to  Windsor,  was  a  memorable 
solemnity:  the  greatest  of  English  sovereigns,  whose  name 
would  in  histoiy  mark  an  age,  had  gone  to  her  rest 

Tbefe  b  a  good  btblioKFaphical  note  at  the  end  of  Mr  Sidney  Lee's 
article  in  the  Naticnal  Diaumary  of  Biography.  See  also  the  LHters 
cf  Queen  Vietoria  (1907).  and  the  obitu^  published  by  The  Times, 
faom  which  some  paaniges  have  been  bocrowcd  above.       <U.Cb.) 

VICTORIA  (or  Vxttobia),  TOIOUSSO  LUDOVICO  DA 
(c,  X540-C.  i6]3),  Spanish  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Avila 
(unless,  as  Haberl  conjectures,  his  title  of  Presbyter  Ahulensis 
refers  not  to  his  birthplace  but  to  his  parish  as  priest,'  so  that  his 
name  would  indicate  that  he  was  bom  at  Vittoria).  In  1573  he 
was  appointed  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the  Collegium  Germanic 
cum  at  Rome,  where  he  had  probably  been  trained.  Victoria 
left  Rome  in  1589,  being  then  appointed  vice-master  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Madrid,  a  post  which  he  held  untO  1603.  In  1603 
he  composed  for  the  funeral  of  the  empress  Maria  the  greatest 
requiem  of  the  Golden  Age,  which  is  Ms  last  known  work, 
though  in  1613  a  contemporary  speaks  of  him  as  still  living. 
He  was  not  ostensibly  Palestxina's  pupil;  but  Palestrina  had 
the  main  influence  upon  his  art,  and  the  personal  relations 
between  the  two  were  as  intimate  as  were  the  artistic.  The 
work  begun  by  Morales  and  perfected  by  Palestrina  left  no 
stmnbling-blodu  in  Victoria's  path  and  he  was  able  from  the 
outset  to  express  the  purity  of  his. ideals  of  religious  music 
without  having  to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad  in  that  Flemish 
tradition  which  had  entangled  Palestrina's  path  while  it  enlarged 
his  style.  From  Victoria's  first  publication  in  1572  to  his  last 
requiem  (the  OJUium  D^wtOorum  of  x6os)  there  is  practically 
no  change  of  style,  all  being  pure  chmch  music  of  unswerving 
loftiness'  and  showing  no  inequality  except  in  concentration 
of  thought.  Like  his  countryman  and  predecessor  Morales,  he 
wrote  no  secuUir  music;  ^  yet  he  differs  from  Morales,  perhaps 
more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  his  kUer  date,  in  that  his 
devotionid  spirit  is  impulsive  rather  than  ascetic.    His  worit 

^  One  French  song  is  mcntbned  by  Hawkins,  but  no  eectilar 
mosie  aopeari  in  the  prospectus  of  the  modem  complete  eiSdoii 
of  his  works  published  by  Breltkopf  and  HirmL 
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is  the  crawtt  of  Spanish  muilc:  music  which  has  been  regarded 

as  not  constituting  a  spedal  school,  since  it  absori>ed  itself  so 

thorou^y  in  the  Rome  of  Palestrina.    Vet,  as  has  been  aptly 

pointed  oat  in  the  admirable  article  "Vittoria"  hi  Grove's 

DicUemary  of  Uusic  and  Musieians,  Roman  music  owes  so  much 

to  that  Spanish  school  which  produced  Guerrero,  Morales  and 

Victoria,  that  it  might  fairly  be  called  the  Hispano-Roman 

achooL    In  spite  of  the  comparative  smsJfaiess  of  Victoria'i 

output  as  compared  with  that  of  many  of  his  contempocariesi 

there  b  no  mfetaking  his  daim  to  rank  with  Palestrina  and 

Orlando  di  Lasso  In  the  triad  of  supreme  x6th-centuxy  masters^ 

In  any  extensive  anthology  of  lituqjical  polyphony  such  as  the 

Musics  Dmnc  of  Proske,  his  work  stands  out  as  impressively 

as  Palestrina's  and  Lasso's;  and  the  style,  in  spite  of  a  resem* 

bhmce  to  Palestrina  which  amounts  to  imitation,  b  as  hidi%4dual 

as  only  a  successful  imiutor  of  Palestrina  can  be.    That  b  to 

say,  Victoria's  individuality  b  strong  enough  to  assert  itself 

by  the  very  act  of  following  Palestrina's  path.    When  he  b 

bdow  hb  best  hb  style  does  not  become  crabbed  or  hanh,  but 

over-fadle  and  thin,  though  never  failing  in  euphony.    If  he 

addom  displays  an  ebbonite  technique  it  b  not  because  he 

oonoeab  it,  or  lacks  it     Hb  mastery  b  unfailing,  but  hb 

methods  are  those  of  direct  emotional  effect;  and  the  intdlectual 

qualities  that  strengthen  anddeepen  thb  emotion  are  themselves 

ixmate  and  not  sought  out.    The  emotion  b  reasonable  and 

lofty,  not  because  he  has  trained  himself  to  think  correctly, 

but  because  he  does  not  know  that  any  one  can  think  otherwise. 

Hb  works  fill  eight  volumes  in  the  complete  editton  of  Messrs 
Breitkopf  and  HArteL  (  D.  F.  T.) 

VICTORIA,  a  Britbh  colonial  state,  occupying  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Australia.  Its  western  boundary  b  in  140* 
SS'  E.;  on  the  east  it  nms  out  to  a  point  at  Cape  Howe,  in  150* 
E.  long.,  being  thus  rudely  triangular  in  shape;  the  river  Murray 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  boundary,  its 
most  northerly  point  being  in  34®  $.  lat.;  the  southern  boundary 
b  the  coast-line  of  the  Southern  Ocean  and  of  Bass  Strait,  the 
most  southerly  point  b  Wilson's  Promontory  in  39*  S.  bit. 
The  greatest  length  east  and  west  b  about  480  m.;  the  greatest 
width,  in  the  west,  b  about  250  m.  The  area  b  ^dally 
stated  to  be  87,884  sq.  m. 

The  coast-line  may  be  estimated  at  about  800  m.  It 
begins  about  the  i4xst  meridian  with  bold  but  not  lofty  sand- 
stone cliffs,  worn  into  deep  caves  and  capped  by  grassy  undu- 
lations, which  extend  inland  to  pleasant  park-like  lands.  Capes 
Bridgewater  and  Nelson  form  a  peninsula  of  forest  lands, 
broken  by  patches  of  meadow.  To  the  east  of  Cape  Nelson' 
lies  the  moderately  sheltered  inlet  of  Portland  Bay,  consbting 
of  a  sweep  of  sandy  beach  flanked  by  bold  granite  rocks.  Then 
comes  a  long  unbroken  stretch  of  high  cliffs,  which,  owing  to 
insetting  currents,  have  been  th^  scene  of  many  calamitous 
wrecks.  Cape  Otway  b  the  termination  of  a  wild  mountain 
range  that  here  abuts  on  the  coast  Its  brown  cliffs  rise  verti' 
cally  from  the  water;  and  the  steep  slopes  above  are  covered 
with  dense  forests  <d  exceedins^y  tall  timber  and  tree-ferns. 
Eastwards  from  thb  cape  the  line  of  cliffs  gradually  diminishes 
in  hdght  to  about  ao  to  40  ft.  at  the  entrance  to  Port 
Phillip.  Next  comes  Port  Phillip  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  dty  of  Melbourne.  When  the  tide  recedes  from  this 
bay  through  the  narrow  oitrance  it  often  encounters'  a  strong 
current  just  outside;  the  broken  and  somewhat  dangerous  sea 
thus  caused  b  called  "  the  Rip."  East  of  Port  Phillip  Bay 
the  shores  consist  for  15  m.  of  a  line  of  sandbanks;  but 
at  Cape  Sdumck  they  suddenly  become  hij^  and  bold.  East 
of  thb  comes  Western  Port,  a  deep  inlet  more  than  half  occupied 
by  French  Isbnd  and  PhOlip  Island.  Its  shores  are  flat  and 
uninteresting,  in  some  parts  swampy.  The  bay  b  shallow  and 
of  little  use  for  navigation.  The  coast  continues  rocky  round 
Cape  Liptrap.  Wilson's  "Promontory  b  a  great  rounded  mass 
of  granite  hiHs,  with  wild  and  striking  scenery,  tree-fern  gullies 
and  gigantic  gum-trees,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  sandy  isthmus.  At  its  extremity  lie  a  multitude  of 
rocky  blets,  with  steep  granite  edges.    North  of  thb  cape,  and 
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oficniDS  to  tic  cut,  Us  Comer  Inlet,  wUch  U  diy  (t  bw  mter. 
The  cout  nov  ccmtlnuefl  Low  to  tlu  extremity  of  the  aioaj^ 
The  digbt  bend  soitliwanl  fanu  ft  eoct  of  U^t  oUed  tbe 
Ninety  Uile  Beiu:h,  hut  it  teeJIy  eicctdi  tfaat  length.  It  li  u 
mtmikea  liae  of  uody  thaie,  buked  by  low  undhiDi,  on 
which  growl  e  fpine  dwirf  vegetation-  Behind  these  hiila 
coma  >  lucceuian  oi  iikei,  niTrouiided  by  ticeUenI  Und,  ud 
beyond  tbeae  riK  the  »ft  blue  outline*  ol  tbe  mounuln  nuHei 
oi  the  interior.  Tbe  thorea  tm  the  eitreme  eiM  ue  lomewhit 
hi^er,  end  octA^oiuUy  rise  In  bold  pc^tL  They  teTmintle 
b  Cipe  Howe,  oil  which  lies  Cibo  Island,  o(  unall  extent  but 
containing  en  important  lighthouse  and  signalling  sUtion. 
Tbe  weilem  hit)  of  Viclana  i>  level  or  ilizhtlr  undulaling,  and 

luub.  with  all  the  appeaiaiicx  of  open  parka.  Tbe  oonl-weat 
coraer  of  tlie  colony,  equally  flat,  ia  dnr  end  lonKtiDca  iudy, 
and  frequently  bare  of  vegetation,  tfaough  ja  one  part  Bome  seven 
or  eJEht  milliani  of  lerea  are  coveied  with  the  deoie  bnnhwood 
known  aa  '^  nallee  acrub."  Thia  wide  ■mem  plain  Is  dishtly 
brol:en   in    two   placea.      In  tbe  loutb  tbe  wild  nnBm  ofCape 

but   almost   EmpaiKible  (areata,     Tbia  dlatnct   baa  bna  reserved 

the  scenery  bein^  very  attractive  The  middle  (<  tbe  phin  Is 
crossed  by  a  thm  line  of  mountains,  known  sa  tbe  Australian 
Pyreneea,  at  Ibe  westem  extremity  of  which  there  are  several 

Is  Mount 'waiiamyioo  Isel).  The  eaMii  hali"<S  il»  eoloEy'u 
wholly  different.  Thou^  then  is  plenty  of  level  land,  it  occurs 
in  SDull  patches,  and  chiefly  in  Ihe  south,  in  Cippaland.  which 
Btenda  (roDi  Comer  Inlet  to  Cape  Howe.    But  a  great  pan  of  this 

eallectively  as  the  Australian  Alps.  The  whole  Fomn  >  plateau 
•vtngiiig  IroB  toco  to  aooo  h.  high,  with  aiaay  amaUct  taU»- 


landa  tmnf^nj  From  jaea  ta  eooo  It,  In  height.  The  hiihest  peak, 
BoEong.  IS  6^  ft.  in  allilode.  The  nnges  are  so  densely  tovered 
wiin  veMtataM  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  lo  penetrate  tbem. 
About  fifteen  peaki  over  jooo  ft,  in  be^hi  have  been  meaured. 
Along  the  ranees  grow  the  giinc  trees  lor  which  Victoria  is  famaua. 
The Jianvw  valleya and  gnllia conuin ewiuisitesceoery,  the  rocky 

«ms  of  the  white 
I  with  fotesKlad 
valuable  asset  of 

— , — — „  _.>  ^ ^.»^  „'rth  the  Pyrenees 

by  a  long  ridie  called  the  Dividing  Range  (ijoo  to  jooa  It.  high). 

Victoria  is  iairly  well  wateted^liui  ila  stnama  are  nsetmlly  loo 
small  to  admit  of  navigation.  Thia,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
„,_  Ihe  Murray  rivet  (a.».)7The  Murray  lot  a  dinance  oC 
"  6»m.  (orlieom.lFIiavarleuswinduinbefollowtdllocms 

the  boondiiybetweenlJew  South  Wales  and  Vicioria,  it  tceeiva 
a  number  of  Iribuuries  from  Ihe  Vinorian  side.  The  Mina  Mitta, 
which  riies  in  Ibe  bean  <d  the  Australian  Alpa.  is  IJO  m.  long. 
The  Ovens.  ri»ng  an>ojia  Ihe  rame  inobniains.  is  slightly  ifaoner, 
Tbe  Coulbum  li^o  m.)  flows  almosl  enlitely  ihrough  well-settled 
agi'  '  country,  and  is  deep  enough  lo  be  used  in  ita  lower 

~  ■    -^      ■    T  ia  a  fertile  | 

"lH™ilei"s""  " 

[a  lamha  there  lie  a  dose  succtaMm  of 

Loddon  (ow  too  m.)  rises  in  the  Pyrenees.  Tbeapper 
through  a  plain,  to  the  right  agriculniral  and  lo  tha 
lus,  conlalning  nearly  forty  Ihnvuig  towns,  including 
irmerly  named  Sandhurst)  and  Castlemaine.  In  tha 
nl  the  valley  the  soil  is  also  Fertile,  but  tbe  ralnFall  i< 
Ihe  west  oF  the  Loddon  Is  Ihe  Avoca  river  with  a  lengrh 
..  it  iaof  sli^  volume,  and  though  it  flows  towards  tba 
I  loses  itscU  ia  marshes  and  salt  ugoona  before  reacfaing 

rs  which  low  southwards  into  tbe  ocean  an  puntcMie. 
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>  TubD  (I  w  m.  kw).  wUeh  >ba  in 

toClniuid  bkni  kito  iCuM  UieT 
ng  ilio  In  tke  AiMnfiu  Alpa.   11n  Min 

rt  dinanR.    Tin  Latnib* "-  '— " 

TicouiHof  lum-iicrii 
-  "  -   in  the -'^teek  Spur 


Imn  <i(  iba  Audnltan  ■  I 


i>  tt  ObnJIxi  sBd  sunn 
.    TliM  twh  It  MwsMd 


Ttw  Ordavidu  ^nn  ii  vcU  dmiopn].    It  amliti  dI  ilttm 
ud  quuiiiia ;  ud  idcdi  stiiBi  iniund  tko  (nuiitH  ci  the  naiaa 

dlBrtet.uidJiithtPyniicn.ui  ...... 

The  ORhwJciui  hu  ■  rfch  p 


c  lauu,  ud  th^  hiw  bm 


Upper  Ottkrvkivi 


trot  Ebcn  uf  l^kr*  CcnncUnlle  tnd  C 


LuiiibF,  Mitchell  tni  T^bs,  bnif 
III  erf  the  Ninny  Mile  BeKh.  Tbevu 
by  4  lumv  nnd  ahirtinf  chund  th 


u  detl  if  bte  ywi 
ihe  upper  lain  <t  cilb 
ad>  inio  Uke  Victoti 
Like  Kim-  Thne  ve  i 
:«i  beini  re«dily  ncceuib 
(T.  A.  C.) 

I  o[™lMn''»nd'Lo 
bone  nl  Ihe  lUte.  '_. 
e  been  thrown  into  fold 


The 


Gntoty' — Vjctorii  ii 
logicftl  ecquence  thjin  I 
wotoOkti  foundation  i 
hlieonk:  roeki.  >hk 


Lnivtr  ftleeoioic  uid  Archeu  rockt  b 
Viclorii,  whicb  cmupy  Ihe  vbole  width 

'inj  (mm  the  New  South  V, 

of  ihE  Souihem  Ocean  on  the  BUth.   Tbeie  Hithtnidi 
he  whole  ol  the  mmmtiiDe- —  -■  ^ — ' — ' 

'""(M  pine 


o^.i.e': 


p  the  Hifhkndi  o( 


A  country  of  (^ppiluHl 


t.  And  finellyi  ivyond 
_...eaih  the  recent  loam-  - 
boidet.    The  Lover  Pali 

'      :&'' 

Mounlain  Sandni 


the  recent  loami  of  Ibe  idaiiu  thmi  the  South  AaMnlian 
The  Lover  PalneoBic  and  Aicbeui  racke  bear  npon  Ihefa' 
>nie  Vma  lUaeosHC  rocki.  whkh  occur  in  bdu  nnalni 
I  •■»!  touth,  and  have  been  pmer<rcd  by  tnloMint  o(  fau1tln(: 
■re  the  Grampian  SandMonci  b  Ibe  w«t;  the  dihedral 
'     '     ■  ■      n  of  Melbourne;  Ibe  bell 


Anally,  fat 


muih  Mount  Wellinrtc 
«.  u  the  belt  of  Ihe^n 
it  Lower  Devonian  volca 
I  ihe  Uppei  Caibonift 


.__ siocial  bedi  .... 

ihem  Ranla  of  ihe  Hishlandi. 
— ■' "■ '-■  -hey  bufld 


theA^ctorian  Highland!  occur!  the  CmiViUey  of  Victoria,  occupied 
by  Kdlmeniary  and  voknnk  rocke  of  KainonHC  age.  The  North' 
We«mPlaini.occunini  bet  ween  the  notlbem  fool  of  the  HlgUandi 
and  the  Munay.  ate  octupfcd  by  Kainomic  ledimente. 

Victoria  haa  a  Fairly  ccimplete  feokfical  eequencei  tnoinpi  Ft  b 
poorer  than  NewSouth  Waka in  the  Upper  CafboniferoaiandLoKr 
Meusnc.  TTie  Archcan  rocka  fonn  twa  btocki  of  aneima  and 
•chiBi.  which  bund  up  ibe  Hieblandi  of  Dundaa  in  tSe  *e«.  and 
erf  the  notih-ea«em  part  of  Viclotia.  They  wnt  originally  (to 
■cribed  aa  nietamorphowd  SPurian  rocka.  bat  must  be  of  Archean 

and  fomn  the  old  riamework  upon  which  ilv  jreolo^  of  Victoria 
ha>  bern^  built  up.     They  are  Icrown  aa  the  fieathnnian  KnH. 


and  bed>  of  laaperoic 

uU  CuB'nabbin  Rur,  wMrh^ni  'f«  « 
■outhwiid.  eaa  of  Bendn.  They  are  abe  ■ 
atlheeaHetnfool  of  ihcCnmpian  Range,  ani 
•oulhem  coan  In  Waraiab  Bay  ■"     ^ 

lud  coUbiKla.    Tbe  Qunhi^t 


ihey Tave  been  proved  *fy  bom 
enify  underlie  parti  of  t^-  ""-— 
ncha  haw  •»  lai  only 


iBeodiiFo  5eriea 
LaiEeUdSerKt 
The  OrdovlchB  beda  are  beet  developed  In  a  band  mnning  north- 
Dortb-weet  and  aouth'VMith^au  acron  Vkrioiia.  of  which   the 
eaitem  boundary  paiaee  throu|h   Melbourne.     Thii  Ordovician 

Arthur'!  Seat  and  Mominnoo  Penlnnla,  aa  prtived  by  FervuKiL 
TbboutlieriaboundKllolhenonhby  lbrdepremonor>on  Phillip 
and  ibe  bafbli  plain!  weat  of  MdiioiiTne.  It  reapwan  north  of 
them  at  Lancefitld,  whence  it  enendi  along  the  HightaiidL  put 
BiUaiii,  with  loutbem  outlicn  ai  far  ai  Steigliia.  ^t  forma  Ihe 

■■•'■"■■ ■■  ■ ■ ■-^«l.hrou8b 

■>eet  lillTl 


..jle  of  the  Ballant  F^teau,  and  ia  i 
e  foldUd!  of  Cutler     '         "      " 


Bendtgo  and  the  Pvreneei. 

-..^.  .._ — . Raina     Certain  evidence  a!  I 

1  the  rocka  in  the  Pytmeea  haa  no)  y«  been  colkttfd,  and 

nuntaina  of  cialern  Gipp^d,  ai  neu  Woodi  Point,  ai 


telow 


.  ..  .he  upper  leriei  includea 

_.  Liliydale,  Loyola  and  along 

the  Thomion  river.  The  Hmntoon  are  rich  In  typical  Silurian 
coral*  and  bryovoa.  and  the  (hake  and  landilonea  contain  bnchk> 
podi  and  trilobitea.  Tbe  Silurian  rocki  are  well  en»«d  In  lectioM 
new  Melboumc:  t  hey  occur  in  a  belt  running  fnnn  t  he  touthein  caan 
at  Waratah  Bay,  veat  of  Wibon'l  PrwnoritOfy,  r»orth-north-wett' 
ward  icioa  Vicloria,  and  parallel  tO  the  OrtlcnHciao  belt,  which 
undeiliea  ibem  on  ihe  weal.  The  Parian  roeln  include  the  loM- 
bid!  of  the  Upper  Yina,  Wooda  Point,  Walhill*  and  Rnhwonh. 
while  the  limenortH  an  worked  be  lime  at  Liliydale  and  Waranh 
Bay.  The  Devonian  ayiteni  include!  repnaentativa  of  the  lower, 
middle  and  upper  eeriet.  The  Lower  Devoniln  ieria  hidudea  Ibe 
potphyriei  afu  tbelr  aiuciatcd  Igncoin  rocks,  along  the  valley  erf 
Ibe  Snowy  river.  They  lenreaenl  tbe  mnaina  of  an  old  chain  «( 
vokaiH»whichenceenendBdnonhand«uihacKitt\nctaf(a.  Tbe 
MkkOe  Devonian  ii  mataly  lermed  of  marine  landMonei.  and  tlme- 
•tonea  in  cattem  Qpnland.  It  ia  beM  devekwed  in  Ihe  vallry* 
oi  Ibe  Mitchell,  the  Tambo  and  Ihe  Snowy  nvera.  The  Upper 
Devonian  neka  mdude  landatonea.  «hala  andcoane  conflomnaiea. 
At  the  doae  cf  Middle  Devonian  limca  there  were  interne  cmiial 
diituffaaneea.  and  Ihe  fnaitic  iiauift,  which  fonned  the  primitive 
mounBin  aidi  of  Victoria,  were  then  Intruded. 

The  Catboniferoui  tyttem  begin!  ^ili  the  Avon  river  landiionea, 
eaatalnlnr  Itfiiititiitnm,  and  the  red  aanduoneL  with  Iawct 
CarbonKeroui  liih.  codecled  by  Mr  Oo.  Sweet  nrar  Maniheld. 
Probably  the  Crampbn  SandRone.  the  Calhednl  Mounlain  Sand- 
alone,  and  lOme  in  tRe  Mount  WellinElon  dinrici  belong  In  the  lame 
period.  The  Upper  Carboniferoui  includn  the  famoLii  glacial 
depolita  and  boulder  claym,  l>y  which  ihe  occurrence  of  a  Carboni- 
ferDuaglaciafion  in  the  Southern  Hemiipberewaahfvidernonif  rated. 
ThcKlicd!  occur  at  HmhcoiE.  Bcndiga.  tbe  Lodcion  Valky, 
aouthem   Clppiland   and   the   North-Eaalem   dinrict.     The   bedi 

g'lacial'E^-  -~™'-'°'- '-• ---"^-S—'- !^— . 


_ -.,„.._  .  „.-  in  Nr>nheni  Taamania  leave*  nodoi 

areonlhehoriionof  the  Greta  or  Lower  Coal  Measure* 
Wale*. 
Tbe  MeKHoie  group  i*  repictenled  only  1:^  Juraaeic 

Mdl  The  ncki  omain  foaajl  land  ^nls.  nccaaioni 
and  the  cla*  of  a  dinoaur,  Ac.    The  coal  ii  of  race 

TheM  mcka  trend  laiRb- westward  along  theBaaa  1 
mcbra  WeBem  POrt.  They  tkin  the  Mommglo 
underlie  pan  of  Pnn  Phillip  and  the  BelUiine  Penin 


hcjl 


IK? 


eipoeed  again  ui  Ibe  I 
l«Araiinoiillills.utbe 


PoRland  Pcninaub.  a 


4© 

3e.  iad  k  Important  from  its  tliidc  beds  of  brown  coal,  whidi  are 
ickcst  ia  the  Great  Valley  of  Victoria  in  Kmtheni  Gipptland.  A 
cliff  face  on  the  banks  of  the  Latrobe,  near  MorscU,  shows  90  ft.  of 
it,  and  a  bore  near  Morwell  is  recorded  as  having  paised  through 
850  ft.  of  brown  coal.  Its  thickness,  at  least  in  patches,  is  very 
great.  The  brown  coals  occur  to  the  eouth-east  of  Melbourne, 
under  the  basalts  between  it  and  Geek>ng.  Brown  coal  is  also 
abundant  under  the  Murray  plains  in  north-western  Victoria.  The 
Kainosoic  marine  rocks  occur  at  intervals  along  the  southern  ooast 
and  in  the  valleys  openixtg  from  it.  The  most  important  horison 
is  apparently  of  Miocene  age.  The  rocks  occur  at  intervals  in  eastern 
Victoria,  along  the  coast  and  up  the  river  valleys,  from  the  Snowy 
river  westward  to  Alberton.  At  the*  time  of  the  depontlon  of  these 
beds  Wilson's  Promontory  probably  extended  south-eastward  and 
joined  Tasmania;  for  the  mki-Kamozoic  marine  dnottts  do  not 
occur  between  Alberton  and  Flinders,  to  the  west  of  Western  Port. 
They  extend  up  the  old  valley  of  Port  Phillip  as  far  as  Keikir  to  the 
nortn  of  Mdboume,  and  are  widely  distributed  under  the  volcanic 
neks  of  the  Western  Plains.  They  are  exposed  on  the  floon  of  ^the 
vokanic  caukirons,  and  have  been  found  by  mining  operations 
under  the  volcanic  rocks,  of  the  Ballarat  plateau  near  Pltfield.  The 
Miocene  eea  extended  up  the  Glenelg  valley,  round  the  western 
border  of  the  Dundas  HignlAndSj  and  spread  over  the  Lower  Murray 
Basin  into  New  South  Wales;  its  farthest  south-eastern  limit  was 
in  a  valley  at  StaweU.  Some  later  marine  deposits  occur  at  the 
Lakes  Entrance  in  eastern  Gii^Mland,  and  in  the  valky  of  the 
Glenelg. 

The  volcanic  series  begins  with  a  line  of  great  dadfe  domes 
including  the  geburite-duate  of  Maoedon,  which  u  aseodated  with 
sftlvsbergites  and  trachy-dolerites.  The  eruption  of  these  domes 
wak  followed  by  that  ol  sheets  of  basalt  of  several  different  ages, 
and  the  intrunon  of  some  trachyte  dykes.  The  oldest  basalts  are 
associated  with  the  OUgocene  lake  d^Msits;  and  fragments  of  the 
Urge  lava  sheets  of  thu  period  form  some  of  the  table-topped  moun* 
tains  in  the  Highlands  01  eastern  Victoria.  The  river  gravels  below 
the  lavas  have  oeen  worked  for  gold,  and  land  plants  discovered  in 
the  workings.  At  Flinders  the  basalts  are  associated  with  Miocene 
limestones.  The  largest  development  of  the  volcanic  rocks  are  a 
series  of  confluent  ueets  of  basalt,  forming  the  Western  Plains, 
whidi  occupy  over  10,000  sq.  m.  -of  south»westem  N^ctoria. 
They  are  crossed  almost  omtinuously  by  the  South- Western 
railway  for  166  m.  from  Melbourne  to  Warmambool.  The  vokanic 
craters  built  up  by  later  eruptions  are  well  preserved:  such  are 
Mount  Elephant,  a  umple  breached  cone;  Mount  Noorat,  with 
a  large  primary  crater  and  four  secondary  cratere  on  its  flanks; 
Mount  Warrenndp,  near  Ballarat,  a  single  cone  with  the  crater 
breached  to  the  north-west.  Mount  Franklin,  standing  on  the 
Ordovician  rocks  north  of  Daylesford,  u  a  weatbeoed  oonc  breached 
to  the  south-east.  In  addition  to  Uie  volcanic  craters,  there  are 
numerous  volcsnic  cauMrons  formed  by  subsidence,  such  as  BuUen- 
merri  and  Gnotuk  near  Gtmperdown,  Keilembete  near  Terans,  and 
Tower  Hill  near  Port  Fairy.  Tower  HUl  ronsiwts  of  a  large  volcanic 
cauldron,  and  riring  from  an  island  in  a  lake  on  its  floor  is  a  later 
volcanic  crater. 

The  Plebtocene.  or  ^haps  Upper  PUooene,  deposits  of  roost 
interest  are  those  containing  the  bones  of  giant  marsuputls,  such  as  the 
Diprotodan  and  PalarchesteSt  which  have  been  found  near  Geelong, 
Csistlemaine,  Lake  Kolungulak,  &c;  at  the  last  locality  Di^olodon 
and  various  extinct  kangaroos  have  been  found  in  association  with 
the  dingo.  There  is  no  trace  in  these  deposits  of  the  existence  of 
man,  and  J.  W.  Gregory  has  reasserted  the  striking  absence  of 
evidence  01  man's  residence  in  Victoria,  except  for  a  very  limited 
period.  There  is  no  convincing  evidence  of  Pleistocene  glacial 
deposits  in  Victoria.  Of  the  roany^  records,  the  only  one  that  can 
still  be  rqprded  as  at  all  probable  is  that  regarding  Mount  Bogong. 

The  chief  literature  on  the  geology  of  Victoria  u  to  be  found  ui 
the  maps  and  publications  of  the  GeolM;ical  Survey — a  branch  of 
the  Mines  Department.  A  map  of  the  State,  on  the  scale  of  eight 
inches  to  the  mile,  was  issued  in  1902.  The  Survey  has  published 
numerous  quarter-sheet  maps,  and  maps  of  the  gold  fields  and 

Krishes.  The  £eok)gy  is  described  in  the  Reports,  Bulletins  and 
emoirs  of  the  Survey,  and  in  the  Quarteriy  Reports  of  the  Mining 
Registrars.  Statistics  of  the  mimog  indus^  are  stated  in  the 
Annual  Reoort  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  See  also  the  geDeral 
summary  of  the  geology  of  Victoria,  by  R.  Murray,  issued  Dy  the 
Mines  Department  m  1887  and  1895.  Numerous  papers  on  the 
geology  of  the  Sute  are  oontatncd  m  the  Trans.  R.  Soe.  VictoHo, 
and  on  lU  mining  geobgy  in  the  Trans,  of  tk*  AustraL  Inst.  Min. 
Btgpuers.  The  physical  geoBraphy  has  been  described  by  J.  W. 
GrMory  m  the  Geoi^aphy  ofVtclcria  (1903).  0-  w.  G.) 

Flora.— The  native  trees  bek>ng  chiefly  to  the  Myrtaccae,  being 
[s<Sdy  composed  of  Encalypli  or  gum  trees.  There  are  several 
hundred  species,  the  most  notable  being  EmealyUns  otnyMina,  a 
toce  with  tall  white  stem,  smooth  as  a  marble  cofumn.  and  without 
branches  for  60  or  70  ft.  from  the  ground  It  is  singulariy  beautiful 
when  seen  in  groves,  for  these  have  all  the  appearance  of  lofty 
pillared  cathedrab.  These  trees  are  among  the  tallest  in  the  worid, 
averaging  in  some  districts  about  300  ft.  The  kmi^  ever 
was  found  prostrate  on  the  Black  Spvr:  it  measured 
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470  ft.  m  length:  it  was  81  ft.  in  girth  near  the  root.  Bneaiypbu 
tfobnlms  or  blue  gum  has  broad  ^reen  leaves,  whkh  yiekl  the 
eucalyptus  oil  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Eucalyptus  rostrata  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  colony  as  a  timber,  being  popularly  known  as 
red  gum  or  hard  wood.  >^  is  ouite  unaffe<^ed  by  weather,  and 
almost  indestructible  when  used  as  piles  fo^  ^Aen  or  wharves. 
Smaller  species  of  eucalyptus  form  tM  common  "  bush.'*  Mehi^ 
leucas,  also  of  Myrtacea  kind,  are  prominent  objects  along  all  the 
coasts,  where  they  grow  densely  on  tne  sand-hills,  torming  "  ti-tree  " 
scntb.  Bucal^pba  dumosa  is  a  qxdes  which  grows  only  6  to  12  ft. 
high,  but  with  a  strsight  stem;  the  trees  grow  so  dose  together 
that  it  is  difikult  to  penetrate  the  scrub  fonned  by  them.  Juevcn 
and  a  half  milUon  acres  of  the  Wimmere  district  are  covered  with 
this  "  malke  scrub,"  as  it  is  called.  Recent  l^isladon  has  maide 
this  land  easy  of  acquisition,  and  the  whole  of  it  has  been  taken 
up  on  pastoral  leases.  Five  hundred  thousand  acres  have  recently 
been  taken  up  as  an  irrigation  colony  on  Califomian  principles  and 
laid  out  in  40-acre  farms  and  orehards.  The  Leguminosae  are 
chiefly  represented  by  acacias,  of  whkh  the  wattle  is  tneoommooest. 
The  blade  wattle  is  01  considerable  value,  its  gum  being  marketable 
and  its  bark  worth  from  £5  to  £10  a  ton  for  tanning  purposes.  The 
gplden  wattle  is  a  beautiful  tree,  whose  rich  yellow  Dbssoms  fill  the 
river-valleys  in  early  spring  with  delicious  scent.  The  Casuarinae 
or  sheKiaks  are  gloomy  trees,  of  little  use,  but  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Heaths,  grass-trees  and  magnificent  ferns  and  fern-trees  are  also 
notable  features  in  Victorian  forests.  But  European  and  subtropical 
vegetation  has  been  introduced  into  the  colony  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  larvely  altered  thecharactenof  the  flcnra  in  many  districts 

Fauna. — ^The  indigenous  animals  bdong  almost  wholly  to  the 
Marsupialia.  Kangaroos  are  tolerably  aoundant  on  the  grassy 
plains,  but  the  process  of  settlement  is  causing  their  extermination. 
A  smaller  species  of  almost  identical  appearance  called  the  wallaby 
is  still  numerous  In  the  forest  lands.  Kanipkroo  rats,  opossums, 
wombats,  native  bean,  bandicoots  and  native  cats  all  betong  to 
the  same  dass.  The  wombat  forms  extensive  burrows  in  some 
districts.  The  native  bear  is  a  frugivorous  little  animal,  and  very 
harmless.  Bats  are  numerous,  the  largest  species  Im^  the  flyii^ 
fox,  very  abundant  m  some  districts.  Eagles,  hawks,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  ducks,  quaik  snipe  and  plover  are  common;  but  the 
characteristic  denizens  of  the  forest  are  vabt  flocks  oL  parrots, 
mrakeets  and  cockatoos,  with  sulphur-coloured  or  crimson  crests. 
The  laughing  jackass  (giant  kingfisher)  is  heard  in  all  the  country 
parts,  and  magpies  are  numerous  everywhere.  Snakes  are  numerous, 
but  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  species  are  venomous,  and  they  are 
all  very  shy.  The  deaths  from  snake-bite  do  not  average  two  per 
annum.  A  ^reat  change  is  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  fauna  of  the 
country,  owug  to  cultivation  and  acdimatiiation.  Dingoes  have 
nearly  disappeared,  and  rabbits,  which  were  introduced  only  a 
few  yean  ago,  now  abound  in  such  numben  as  to  be  a  positive 
nuisance.  Deier  are  also  rapidly  becoming  numerous.  Sparrows 
and  swaQows  are  as  common  as  in  England.  The  trout,  which 
has  also  been  acclimatized,  is  taking  full  posaesaon  of  some  of  the 
streams. 

QimaU. — ^Victoria  enjoys  an  exceptionally  fine  climate.  Roughly 
speaking,  about  one-hall  of  the  days  in  the  year  present  a  bright, 
cloudless  sky,  with  a  bracing  and  dry  atmosfmere,  pleasantly  wann 
but  not  relaxing.  These  days  are  mainly  in  tne  autumn  and 
spring.  During  forty-eight  years,  ending  with  1905,  there  have 
been  on  an  avcrag;e  13a  days  annually  on  which  rain  has  fallen  more 
or  less  (chiefly  m  winter,  but  rainy  days  do  not  exceed  thirty 
in  the  year.  The  average  yeariy  rainfall  was  25-61  in.  The 
disagreeable  feature  of  the  Victorian  climate  is  the  occurrence  of 
nortn  winds,  which  blow  on  an  average  about  sixty  days  in  the 
year.  In  winter  they  are  cold  and  dry,  and  have  a  slightly  ororessing 
effect;  but  in  summer  they  are  hot  and  dry,  and  generally  bring 
with  them  disagreeable  clouds  of  dust.  The  winds  themselves  blow 
for  periods  of  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  if  the  summer  has 
sue  or  ei^t  such  periods  it  beoomes  relaxing  and  produces  languor. 
These  wmds  cease  with  extraordinary  suddenness,  being  repuced 
in  a  minute  or  two  by  a  cool  and  bradng  breese  from  the  south. 
The  temperature  often  falls  40*  or  50'  F.  in  an  hour.  The 
maximum  shade  temperature  at  Melbourne  in  1905  was  108-5% 
and  the  minimum  32%  giving  a  mean  of  56-1*.  The  temperature 
never  falls  bek)w  freezing-point,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
sunrise  in  the  coklcst  month.  Snow  has  been  known  to  fall  in 
Melbourne  for  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  times  during  a  bag 
period  of  years.  It.  is  common  enough,  however,  on  the  pbtcau; 
Ballarat,  which  is  over  1000  ft.  high,  always  has  a  few  snowstorms, 
and  the  roads  to  Omeo  among  the  Australian  Alps  lie  under  several 
feet  of  snow  in  the  winter.  The  general  healthiness  of  the  climate 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  death-rate  for  the  last  five 
yean  has  been  only  I2>71  of  the  population. 

PopulatioH.-^A»  regards  population,  Victoria  maintained  the 
leading  pasition  among  the  Australasian  colonies  until  the  end 
of  1891,  when  New  South  Wales  overtook  it.  The  population 
in  1905  was  i,ai8,s7>i  tbe  proportion  of  the  sexes  being  nearly 
equal    In  i860  tJie  population  numbered  537,847;  in  1870^ 
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yto,S99't  tn  1880,  860,067;  and  in  1890,  1,133,366.  The  sute 
had  gained  little,  if  anything ,  by  immigration  during  these 
years,  for  the  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  from  1861 
to  1870  and  fmm  188  x  to  1890  waa  counterbalanced  by  the 
excels  of  depafturcs  during  the  period  1871  to  x88o  and  from 
1891  to  1905.  The  mean  popiilaiion  of  Melbourne  in  190$ 
was  51 1,90a 

..  The  births 

fcpfcaeatinj 

tion.   TheL    _ 

statement  of  the  averages  arranged  in  quinquennial  periods  shows: — 


[,900. 

births  In  1905  nvmbered  30*107  and  the  deaths  14^76. 
iting  respectively  3a«83  and  i3<io  per  1000  of  the  popuia- 
he  birth-rate  has  fallen  markedly  since  1875,  as  the  following 


Period. 

Births  per  1000 
of  Population. 

Period. 

Births  per  tooo 
of  Population. 

1861-65 
1866-70 

43-30 
39-37 
^69 
3>*43 

1881^^5 
1886-90 

1896^1900 
I90I-1905 

30-76 
33-73 
31  "08 

36-3Q 

34-97 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  during  190^  was  1689.  which 
gives  a  proportion  of  5*61  to  every  100  btnhs  registered.  The 
acath->rate  nas  greatly  improved.  -Arranged  in  quinquennial 
periods  the  death-rates  were^^ 


Period* 

• 

Deaths  per  1000 
of  Population. 

Period. 

Deaths  per  1000 
of  Population. 

i 861-65 
1866-70 

17-36 
16-53 
15-64 
14-93 

l88i-«5 
1886-90 

1891-95 
1896-1900 
1901-1905 

J4-65 
16-07 
14-10 
13-67 

I3'7I 

The  marriages  in  1905  numbered  877^,  which  represents  a  rate  of 
7-24  per  1000  persons.  This  was  the  highest  number  reached 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  and  was  564  more  than  in  1904 
and  1 169  more  than  in  1903.  In  the  five  vears  1871-75  the  marriage- 
rate  stood  at  6*38  per  1000;  in  1876-80.  6-03;  in  1881-85,  7*37; 
in  1 886-00.  8'13;  in  1901-5, 6-86. 

Outside  Melbourne  and  suburbs,  the  most  important  towns  are 
Ballarat  (49.6148),  Bendigo  (43>666).  Geelong  (36.642).  Castlemaine 
(8063),  Warmambool  (6600),  Maryborough  (6000)  and  Suwell 
(5300). 

iStfiifsm.'— The  Church  of  England,  as  disclosed  at  the  census  of 
1901*  had  433,704  adherents:  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  came 
next  with  363,710;  the  Presbyterians  had  190,735:  Wesle^rans 
and  Methodists,  180,373;  Congregationaltsts.  I7<i4i'>  Baptists, 
32,648:  Lutherans,  1^935:  Jews.  ^907;  snd  the  Salvation  Army, 
whoaie  Aostialian  headquarters  are  m  Melbourne,  8830. 

£dsica/f0».— There  were  in  IQ05  1030  state  schools,  in  whidi 
there  were  310,300  children  enrollra,  the  teachers  numbering  4689. 
Thtre  were  also  771  private  schools  with  3389  teachers  and  a  net 
enrolment  of  43.014  cnildren;  the  majority  of  them  being  connected 
with  one  or  other  of  the  principal  religious  denominations.  The 
total  cost  of  primary  instruction  in  IQ05  was  £676,338.  being  l  is.  ad. 
per  head  of  population  and  £4, 14s.  4a.  per  head  of  scholan  in  average 
attendance.  Melbourne  University  mainuins  its  high  position  as 
a  teaching  body.  In  1905  the  number  of  nutriculants  was  493  and 
the  graduates  118. 

Crime  is  decreasing.  In  1905  the  number  of  persons  biought 
before  the  magistrates  was  48,345.  Drunkenness  accounted  for 
14.458.  which  represents  11-93  per  1000  of  the  population:  in 
1901  the  proportion  was  14-43.  Charges  against  the  person  numbered 
1933,  and  against  property  4033. 

AdminisUaiion.—A5  one  of  the  six  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Victoria  returns  six  senators  and  twenty-three  repre- 
•eotatives  to  the  federal  parliament.  The  local  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  parliament  of  two  chambers,  both  elective 
— the  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  thirty-five  members, 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  sixty-eight  members. 
One-half  of  the  members  of  the  Council  retire  every  three  years. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  but  the  chamber  can  be  dissolved 
at  any  time  by  the  Governor  in  council.  Members  of  the 
Assembly  are  paid  £300  a  year. 

The  whole  of  Victoria  in  1905  was  under  the  control  of  munid- 
pallties,  with  the  exception  of  about  600  sq.  m.  in  the  mountain- 
ous  part  of  Wonnangatta,  and  64  sq.  m.  in  French  Island.  The 
number  of  municipalities  in  that  year  was  206;  they  comprised 
I J  dlies,  IX  towna,  38  boroughs  and  146  shires. 


f laeacf.— The  public  icvenoe  in  190S  showed  an  iaciease  oq 
that  of  the  three  previous  years,  being  £7*31  S>  143.  equal  to  £6. 4a.  3d. 
per  head  of  popubtioo;  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £7.343,743, 
which  also  showed  a  sl^ht  increase  and  was  equal  to  £6,  is.  4d.  per 
inhatniant.  The  public  revenue  in  five-yearly  periods  since  1880 
was:  1880,  £^,631,382;  1885.  £6,390,361:  1890.  £8.519.159: 
1895*  £6.713.513;  and  1901,  £7.733,^7.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  in  1905  were;  Customs  duties Tiederal  refunds),  £3.017,378; 
other  Uxation.  £979.039;  railway  toceipcs,  £3,609,130:  public 
lands.  £408336:  other  souioes.  £501,379.  The  main  items  of 
expenditure  were:  railways  (working  ntpenaes),  £3.004,601; 
public  instruction.  £661.794:  interest  and  charges  on  public  dd>t. 
£1.884.308;  other  services,  £3.793<>39>  On  the  30th  of  June  1905 
the  public  debt  of  the  sute  stood  at  £5l»5i3.767.  equal  to  £43, 9s.  7d. 
per  inhabiunt.  The  great  bulk  of  the  pnxeeds  of  loans  was  applied 
to^  the  construction  of  revenue-yielding  works,  only  about  three 
millioas  sterling  being  otherwise  used. 

Up  to  190S  the  state  had  alienated  36.^,8o3  acres  of  the  public 
domain,  and  had  17.994>333  seres  under  lease;  the  area  neither 
alienated  nor  leased  amounted  to  1 1.904.735  acres. 

The  capital  value  of  properties  as  returned  by  the  municipgtUties 
in  190s  was  £310.930.174.  and  the  annual  value  £il,74A,37a  In 
1884  the 'values  were  104  millions  and  £8.099.000,  and  in  1891, 
303  millions  and  £i3.7,34iOOo;  the  year  last  mentioned  marked  the 
highest  point  of  inflation  in  land  values,  and  during  the  following 
years  there  was  a  vast  reduction,  both  in  capital  and  in  annual 
values,  the  k>wcst  point  touched  being  in  1895;  since  1895  a  gradual 
improvement  Iom  taken  place,  and  there  is  eveiy  evidence  that  this 
improvement  will  continue.  The  revenues  of  municipalities  are 
derived  chiefly  from  rates,  but  the  rates  are  largely  supplemented 
by  fees  and  licences,  and  contributions  for  aervices  rendered.  Ex- 
cluding govemnaent  endowments  and  qwdal  grants,  which  in 
1905  amounted  to  £90.573,  the  revenues  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  yeare  named  were;  1880,  £616,133;  1885,  £789.iLi9;  1890, 
£1,37^,85^;  1895,  £1,038,7.30;  i^,  £1.036497;  >905,  £1^5.331. 
In  addition  to  the  municipalities  there  are  other  local  oodies 
empowered  to  levy  rates;  these  and  their  revenues  in  1905  were: 
Melbourne  Harbour  Trust,  £1,89^983;  Melbourne  and  Metropolitart 
Board  of  Works.  £390,441;  Tire  Boards.  £53.379.  The  Board  of 
Works  is  the  authority  administering  the  metropolitan  water  and 
sewerage  works.  Excluding  revenue  from  services  rendered,  the 
amount  of  taxation  ksvicd  in  Victoria  reached  in  1905  £4,621.608;  of 
this  the  federal  government  levied  £3488,84^.  the  state  government 
£079.039.  the  municipalities  £986,009,  and  the  Melbourne  Hart)our 
Trust  £16^,737. 

ProittchoHs  and  Industry:  Minerals.— About  3^400  persons  find 
employment  in  the  ^Idfieuls.  and  the  quantity  oigold  won  in  1905 
was  810,050  or. 
compared  with 

panieS    in    19^5  au>wuu*«u    ^v    ]^^^i^O*i     **"n.M|    mKivuKH    kuvu^    fciic 

average  of  recent  vcare.  showed  a  decline  of  £168.966  as  compared 
wKh  the  sum  distnbuted  in  1904.  Up  to  the  close  of  IQO5  the  total 
value  of  gold  won  from  the  first  discovery  in  1851  was  £373.336,500. 
No  other  metallic  minerab  are  systematically  worked,  although 
many  valuable  deposits  are  known  to  exist.  Brown  coal,  or  lignite, 
occurs  extensively,  and  attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  use 
the  mineral  for  ordinary  fuel  purposes,  but  without  much  success. 
Bbck  coal  is  now  being  raised  in  increasingly  large  quantities. 
The  principal  colfieriee  are  the  Outrim  Howitt,  the  Coal  Creek 
Proprietary,  the  lumbunna  and  the  Korumburra,  all  in  the  Gipps- 
land  distnct.  The  production  of  coal  in  1905  was  155.185  tons, 
valued  at  £7)9,060;  £4100  worth  of  silver  and  £11,159  worth  of 
tin   were   raised;   the   value   of   other  minerals   produced    was 

I93.393.  making  a  total  mineral  production  (exclusive  of  gokl)  of 

187,711. 

Agrictdturc. — Judged  bv  the  area  under  tillage,  Victoria  ranks 
first  among  the  states  of  the  Australian  group.  The  area  under  crop 
in  1905  was  4,369.877  acres,  compared  with  3.1 16.000  acres  in  i^l 
and  1435.000  acres  in  1881.  Wheat-growing  claims  the  chief 
attention.  3,070417  seres  being  under  that  cereal  in  1905.  The 
areas  devoted  to  other  crops  were  as  follows:  maiae,  11,785  acres; 
oats,  313,053  acres:  barley,  40,938  iacres;  other  cereals,  14,313  acres; 
hay.  591.771  acres:  poutoest  44.670  acres;  vines,  36403  acres; 

f;reen  foliage.  34.Q41  acres;  other  tillage.  73.574  acres;  land  in 
allow  comprised  1.049,91s  acres.  Victorian  wheat  is  of  exception- 
ally fine  quality,  and  usually  commands  a  high  price  in  the  London 
market.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in  1905  u-as  11-31  bushels; 
except  for  the  year  1903.  the  total  crop  and  the  average  per  acre  in 
1905  were  the  highest  ever  obtained.  The  yield  of  oau  was  33*18 
bushels  per  acre,  of  barley  35-95,  and  of  potatoes  3-58  tons.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  cultivarion  of  the  grape  vine,  and 
victoria  now  produces  more  than  one-third  of  the  wine  made  in 
Australia. 

Live  5/ocib.— The  number  of  sheep  in  1905  was  1145JS.115.  The 
quality  of  the  sheep  is  steadily  Improving.  Systematic  attemion 
to  stock  has  brought  about  an  improvement  in  the  weight  of  the 
fleece,  and  careful  observations  show  that  between  1861  and  1871 
the  average,  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  increased  about  one-third; 
between  1871  and  1881  about  one  pound  was  added  to  the  weight 
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lurdwin 


....  „  je  Ihe  nil. 

— ^i.  6.M<ko»>:  1B71, 

1>4I,  II4IBMB1  1901.  10^1.790.  The  tuna  ncimbn'  aSS.S']. 
l)w  iwisa  173M*.  ud  Ibc  hocml  axle  1.7J7A90;  of  itm  lu. 
649,100  wen  rUiry  cowt.  BullFr-mtkiiir  hoi  gralljr  incnurd 
ttact  1S40.  ami  a  loirly  tarve  uport  iradv  h»  uufd.  In  1005. 
Htmill  \b  of  buttcc  irm  nude.  4J9;4SO  lb  si  clme  aod 
iMJ3-6^S  tl>  of  tacoq  aid  baioL 
Jfniu/lufiini.— Then  hu  been  1.  food  da]  of  BuRuitlon  in  the 

&|lir«  ihaii:  bind!  Ffnp)o)Td.  IlSg.  49,197:   li<)0,  SA-An:  <>9}< 

E.473:  iSfS.  4&.093:  1900.  &4-30T:  190S.  oo.iU'  Of  'fie  haiidi 
.1  named,  51,939  were  main  and  rjjio  (enialea.  The  tolal 
ALimber  ofetfabliibiDenta  waj  4164,  and  llie  hort^powcT  of  machinery 
aciually  uacd,  43491,  The  value  of  machlnciy  wai  mumed  at 
^6,197,919,  and  of  land  and  building!  ij.nuit.  The  majority 
of  I  be  eeuUishmenti  w&e  tnuLI;  ihOK  enipt<^tiig  from  yi  to  100 
handi  In  1905  w&e  161.  and  itpwarda  of  100  band*,  114. 
CommtTCt. — EacludinE  the  cooital  trade,  the  lonnuc  of  veHcti 
Hng  VictiinaB  porti  Id  190J  wa>  1,989,903.  or  about  3)  ton 

.M7.M<i,  and  Ihe  e>  1  reore- 

ti:.8,tajd..nd£i(  f.   the 

'  K  prodtfcc  capor  S91  the 

«i£i3,oj«4i4;  kTC' 


E 


nported  during  1903  wi 
■  ---    'i,57«,iB9;  inli 

■,'i«o,940;  I 


£i,«M-»4;i™" 

■nd  hiR*,  £»o,i 
ho™™,  £178,03 
/.65.J8J;    riour, 


n),  £1^78,3*0;  ' 

i.iojl  Iroien  andpiv '  - 

bHB.  £S3S'086;  a 


■  i".': 


i3i^;  wwii.  ("■^i.99<>i 

£165.58! ;*^ourr'f590jo7 i'  h^'anJ  ehafl,  £97>t7i'  ™«iii  and 

feSam,  mM}:  If";  «nd  j«"i»j73,lJ3;   I™"   (<lricd  and  fnah), 
15.330:    The  bulk  of  the  trade  paiaea  Ihnxifh  Melbourne,  the 
pnnila  1905  al  that  pod  being  £18,111,511. 
tyTiai,— Tba  Coramonwalth  defonw  lorcn  In  Victoria  number 
■boui  5700  men,  4360  bang  Hrtially  ieiIcJ  militia  and  1000  unpaid 

Beiidei  iheae  iheie  are  100  naval  artilleryincn,  capable  oE  being 
employed  cilher  u  a  light  ■nlllcry  land  lor  '-     ' 


KniTi 


1I  enwnditure  ia  1; 
e  va>  ti9i.JJ7. 

MM.—Thc  tailwayt  have  a  i 

w*>  £4IJ59JS;:  thli  lum  < 

y  in  Condor    "  "■ ■— 


atale.  In  1905  the  mu  railway  onungi  itere  1 
warkint  eipeniei  ^,iii,ira;  lo  thai  the  ■ 
£1^59,987.  "fi'cbniiareprcieiiuijoionlbe  I 
Full  oad  Ttltpafia. — Vklnria  had  a  length 
fianb  Una  in  operation  in  1905^  there *' 

oAicea.    pniperly    to-called,    numbered 


■  of  ddem 
.1  length  ol  3394  m..  anil 
"b.i^n^°  b    railin*^!; 


96gfi. 


Mi^i;"' 


^ring    1' 


packet!  pmcd  through  Ibem.    Tbe  poUal  ■ 

1...  die  revenue  in  i905.wa>  £7oS.j69, 

TekpboMt  are  widely  uied;  Ii 


1 90 J  the  length  ol 
i8,e}S  m.,  and  the  number  of  lelci^aci 
iiie  imni  thia  KHiice  lor  Ihe  year  wai  £101496. 
tbe  end  of  1903  the  bankt  of  iwie  in  VKIona, 

"Ss^si 


were:  notei  in  cIrculatkM,  £835499:  depoata  bearing  iniereil 
f33)i>ii.7W.  and  depoaiu  not  beanng  Intereit.  £11,168,153.  Th 
aitel  aselt    wen:  coin    and    bultion,    £8,056,6661    debia    dui 


£l9.9l8,IM>i  propeny,  £l.9t9,130i  other  a 


Siiitmita  0/  Pari 

|);Rev.J.D.U^! 

I  &Q»uaUv.  18;)- 
gry  ^  ttr  Calimy  a/ 
wttry^  Suntj  and 
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I);}.  J.  Shiilinibw. 
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«tU.TitDiaintrjtfAmilnluiMB4tiraHy9iil 
L  Coghlan.  AuiUtlta  and  Ntu  Zalmi  (1903-}), 


C.) 


HisUrj. — Tbe  trti  dimiRKi  of  VicloiU  ni  CqiUin  Cook, 
ID  romiDud  of  tl.U,S. "  Eodeavaui,"  who  lighted  Cape  Evcrant, 
■boul  hall-way  between  Cape  Hove  and  ibe  moulh  ol  tbe  Snowy 

Botany  Bay.  The  fint  pcnons  10  land  in  Viclolia  wen  [he 
Bupercaiso  and  a  potlion  of  Ihe  new  ol  the  merchint  ihip 
"  Sydney  Cove,"  which  wu  wrecked  al  ihe  Furneaui  IiUndi  b 
But  Strait  on  Ihe  9lh  of  February  1797.  In  the  lame  year. 
Hi  Bau,  a  nirgeon  In  the  navy,  discovered  the  ilnit  which 
bean  his  name  and  leparaiet  Vicloiia  [ram  Tasmaola,  Lieut. 
Gnnlinthe~  Lady  Nelwn "  nrveyed  the  touih  coail  in  tSao, 
and  ia  1801  Fort  Phillip  wa>  for  the  Gnt  time  entered  by  Lieut. 
Mumy.  In  i3oi  that  harbour  waa  surveyed  by  Captaio 
Flinden,  and  in  Ihe  same  year  Mr  Giimei,  the  aurveyor-geneial 
of  New  Soillh  Wales,  eiploted  the  country  in  the  neighbout- 
bood  ol  Ihe  ptesenl  site  ot  Kfelboume,  In  1804  Lieut  .-Colonel 
CoUitu,  who  bad  been  lent  fnm  England,  Coinud  a  penal 
■eltlement  on  tbe  shores  oi  Port  Phillip,  but  after  n-mainint 
htee  monlhi  near  Indented  Head,  he  Tcioaved 
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sheep  farmers  named  Hun 
jvetlaad  from  Lake  George,  New  South  Wales,  ti 
>[  Corio  Bay.  In  1S16  a  convict  atabliihment  11 
ittempted  by  the  goveniment  of  New  South  Walei 
Mltlemcnt  Point,  near  Ficncb  Island,  W< 
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'aida.  In  1834 
Messrs  Edward  and  Francis  Hcnly,  who  had  taken-  part  in 
tbe  origina)  eipediiion  to  Swan  iiver,  West  Auitialia.  and 
afterwards  migrated  to  Van  Dicmen  Land,  crossed  Bau  Stnit, 
Htibliifaed  a  shore  whaling  station  al  Portland  Bay,  and  (armed 
iheep  and  cattle  nations  on  Ihe  liver  Wannon  and  Wanda 
rivulet,  near  the  site  oi  the  picieni  icwni  of  Merino,  Castetloa 
and  Colcraine.  In  183s  a  number  of  fioek  owners  in  Van 
Diemcn  Land  purchased  through  Batman  from  the  aborigines 
a  tract  of  700,000  acres  on  the  sbons  o[  Port  Phillip.  The  sale 
npudialed  by  tbe  British  (Overnment. 
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not  recDgniie  Ibe  title  of  the  aborigines, 
oaioian,  However,  remained  al  Port  FhiUip,  and  commenced 
farming  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  dty  of  Melbourne. 
He  was  followed  by  John  Foicoe  Fawkner  and  olhcr  setllen 
(torn  Van  Dicmen  Land,  who  occupied  the  fertile  plains  of  the  new 
territory.  In  i8j6  Captain  Lonsdale  was  sent  to  Ueiboume  by 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales  to  act  a*  resident  tna|i». 
irate  in  Pott  Phillip.  The  liist  census  taken  in  1S38  showed  that 
the  population  was  3511,  of  whom  30S0  wen  malea  and  431 
females.  In  1839  Mr  Latrobe  was  appointed  superinten' 
Fort  rhillip,  and  a  tesidenl  judge  was  nominated  f 01  "  " 
with  furisdicllon  over  the  territoiy  wHcb  now  fonr 
of  Victoria.  Tbe  years  1840  and  1S41  weic  periods  of  di . 
owing  to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  all  descriptiona  of  live  stock, 
for  which  the  first  settlers  had  paid  high  prices;  but  then 

attracted  by  the  proEits  of  sheep-fanning,  and  of  labo 
and  artisans  who  obtained  free  passages  und 
of  the  Wakefield  system,  under  which  half  the  proceeds  f  r 
Bale  and  occupation  of  crown  lands  were  eapcnded  upon  ins 
introduction  ol  mirkerB,  The  whole  district  was  occupied  by 
sheep  and  rattle  grafiers,  and  in  1841  the  population  had 
increased  10  11,738.  Melbourne  was  incoTporaled  aa  a  town  In 
1S41,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  ol  a  cily  in  1S47.  In  that 
same  year  the  Erst  Andean  was  ordained,  and  'in  1848  Ibe  fittt 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Tbe  third  census  (taken  In  iM) 
showed  a  population  of  31,870. 

The  elective  elemeni  wna  inlmduced  into  tbe  Le^slatin 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  In  1847,  bi  the  proportion  ol 
twenty-four  mcmbets  to  twelve  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
the  district  of  Port  rhlUip,  including  Melbourne,  nlumed  rix 
Bcmhcn.   But  Ibe  rolonisu  wen  not  saiitGed  wiib  fovtmsKnt 
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from  and  by  Sydney;  an  agitation  in  favour  of  separation 
commenced,  and  in  1851  Victoria  was  formed  into  a  separate 
colony  with  an  Executive  Council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
a  Legislative  Council,  partly  elective  and  partly  nominated,  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  population  at 
that  date  was  77,435.  Gold  was  discovered  a  few  weeks  after 
the  colony  bad  entered  upon  its  separate  existence,  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  attracted  to  the  mines,  first  from  the 
neighbouring  colonies— some  of  which,  sudi  as  South  Australia, 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  West  Australia,  were  almost  denuded  of 
able-bodied  men  and  women — and  sulnequently  from  Europe 
and  America.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
k)cal  government  had  to  contend,  the  task  of  maintauing  law 
and  order  was  (airly  grappled  with;  the  foundations  of  a  liberal 
^slem  of  primary,  secondary  and  university  education  were 
laid;  roads,  bridges  and  telegraphs  were  constructed,  an'd 
Blelboume  was  provided  with  an  excellent  suj^ly  of  water. 

Local  self-government  was  introduced  in  1853,  axid  the 
Legisbture  found  time  to  discuss  a  new  Constitution,  which  not 
l.«c«f  Milk  only  eliminated  the  nominee  element  from  the  Legis- 
f««^«f»-  lature,  but  made  the  executive  government  responsBble 
"'^  to  the  people.  The  administration  of  the  gold-fields 
waa  not  popular,  and  the  miners  were  dissatisfied  at  the  amount 
charged  for  permission  to  mine  for  gold,  and  at  there  being 
no  representation  for  the  gold-fields  in  the  local  Lcgidature. 
The  discontent  culminated,  at  Ballarat  in  December  1854,  in 
riots  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  Hfe  both  amongst 
the  mlneis  and  the  troops.  Eventually,  an  export  duty  on  gold 
was  substituted  for  the  licence  fee,  but  every  miner  had  to  take 
out  a  right  which  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  limited  area  of  land 
for  mining,  and  also  for  residence.  Tlie  census  taken  in  1854 
ifaowvd  a  population  of  236,778.  The  new  Constitution  was 
proclaimed  in  1855,  and  the  old  Executive  Council  was  gaxetted 
as  the  first  responsible  ministxy.  It  held  office  for  about 
sixteen  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  administration 
formed  from  the  popular  party.  Several  changes  were  made 
in  the  direction  of  democratizing  the  government,  and  vole  by 
ballot,  manhood  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  the  property 
qualification  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  To  several 
of  these  changes  there  was  strenuous  opposition,  not  so  much  in 
the  Assembly  which  represented  the  maijiood,  as  in  the  Council 
in  which  the  pn^>eity  of  the  colony  was  supreme.  The  crown 
lands  were  occupied  by  graziers,  termed  locally  "  squatten," 
who  held  them  under  a  licence  renewable  annually  at  a  low 
rentaL  These  licences  were  very  valuable,  and  the  goodwill 
of  a  grazing  farm  or  "run"  commanded  a  high  price.  Persons 
who  desired  to  acquire  freeholds  for  the  purpose  of  tillage  could 
only  do  so  by  purchasing  the  land  at  auction,  and  the  local 
squatters,  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  any  portion  of  a  valuable 
property,  were  generally  willing  to  pay  a  price  per  acre  with  which 
no  person  of  small  means  desirous  of  embarking  upon  agricultural 
pursuits  could  compete.  The  result  was  that  although  the 
population  had  increased  in  i86x  to  54o>333,  the  area  of  land 
under  crop  had  not  grown  proportionately,  and  Victoria  was 
dependent  upon  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  even  more  distant 
countries  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  food.  A  series  of  Land 
Acts  was  passed,  the  first  in  x86o,  with  the  view  of  encotiraging 
a  class  of  small  freeholders.  The  principle  underlying  all  these 
laws  was  that  residence  by  landowners  on  their  farms,  and  their 
cultivation,  were  more  important  to  the  state  than  the  sum 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  land.  The  pdicy  was  only  partially 
successful,  and  by  a  number  of  ingenious  evasions  a  large 
proportion  of  the  best  land  in  the  colony  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  original  squatters.  But  a  sufficient  proportion  was 
purchased  by  small  farmers  to  convert  Victoria  into  a  great 
agricultural  country,  and  to  enable  It  to  export  large  quantities 
of  farm  and  dairy  produce. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  was  raised  by  the  taxation 
through  the  customs  of  a  small  number  of  products,  such  as 
spirits,  tobacco,  wine,  tea.  coffee,  &c.  But  an  agitation  arose 
in  favour  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  import  duties  as  would 
protect  the  manufactorea  which  at  that  time  were  being  com- 
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menced.  A  determined  opposition  to  thb  policy  was  made  by  a 
large  minority  in  the  Assembly,  and  by  a  laq^  majority  in  the 
Council,  but  by  degreea  the  democratic  party  triumphed.  Tlie 
victory  was  not  gained  without  a  number  of  political  crises 
which  shook  the  whole  Ubric  of  sodety  to  its  foundations. 
The  Assembly  tacked  the  tariff  to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and 
the  Council  threw  out  both.  The  result  waa  that  there  was  no 
kfpal  means  of  paying  eitber  the  dvil  servants  or  the  oontxactorsi 
and  the  government  had  recourse  to  an  tngenious  thou|^ 
questionable  system  by  which  advaaCea  were  made  by  a  bank 
which  was  recouped  through  the  crown  "  confessing  "  thai  it 
owed  the  money,  whereupon  the  governor  oaued  Ids  warrant 
tx^  its  payment  without  any  recourse  to  parliament.  Similar 
opposition  was  made  by  the  Council  to  payment  of  members, 
and  to  a  grant  made  to  Lady  Darling,  the  wife  of  Governor  Sir 
Charies  Darling,  who  had  been  xecslled  by  the  aecretary  of 
state  on  the  charge  of  having  shown  partiality  to  the  democratic 
party.  Indeed  on  one  occasion  the  dispute  between  the 
government  and  the  Conndl  waa  so  violent  that  the  former 
dismissed  all  the  police,  magistrates,  county  court  judges  and 
other  hi|^  officials,  on  the  ground  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Coundl,  which  had  thrown  out  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  lot  the  payment  of  sahtries. 

Notwithstanding  these  political  struggles,  the  population  of 
the  colony  steadily  increased,  and  the  Legislature  found  time 
to  pass  some  measures  which  affected  the  social  life  jtnd  the 
commercial  position  of  the  colonies.  Stnte  aid  to  religion 
was  abolished,  uul  divorce  was  made  comparatively  easy.  A 
system  of  free,  compulsory  and  secular  primary  education  was 
introduced.  Tha  import  duties  were  increased  and  the  transfer 
of  land  was  simplified.  In  t88o  a  fortnightly  mail  service  via 
Suez  between  England  and  Mdboume  was  introduced,  and  in 
1880  the  first  International  Exhibition  ever  held  in  Victoria 
was  opened.  In  the  following  year  the  census  dwwed  a  popu- 
lation of  862,346,  of  whom  452(083  were  males  and  410,263 
femalea.  During  the  same  year  the  lengthy  dispute  between 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  which  had  caused  so  much  incon- 
venience, so  many  heartburnings  and  so  many  political  crises, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  passage  <rf  an  act  which  reduced 
the  qualifications  for  members  and  the  election  of  the  Legi»> 
lative  Council,  shortened  the  tenure  of  their  seats,  increased 
the  number  of  provmces  to  fourteen  and  the  number  of 
membea  to  forty-two.  In  1883  a  coalition  government,  in 
which  the  Liberal  (v  protectionist  and  the  Conservative  or 
free>trade  party  were  represented,  took  office,  and  with  some 
changes  remained  in  power  for  seven  yous.  During  this  pditical 
truce  several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution. 
An  act  for  giving  greater  facilities  for  divorce  was  passed,  and 
with  some  difficulty  obtained  the  royal  assent.  The  Victorian 
railways  were  handed  over  to  the  control  of  three  commissioners, 
who  to  a  considerable  extent  were  made  independent  of  the  govenv> 
ment,  and  the  civil  service  waspboed  under  the  supervision  of  an 
independent  board.  In  1887  the  representatives  of  Victoria  met 
those  of  the  other  British  colonics  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  London,  under  the  pre^ency  of  Lord  Knutsford,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  questions  of  defence,  postal  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication, and  the  contribution  of  Australia  to  the  Imperial 
navy.  In  1888  a  weekly  mail  service  was  established  via  Suez 
by  the  steamers  of  the  P.  ft  O.  and  the  Orient  CompanieSf  and 
the  second  Victorian  International  Exhibition  was  opened. 
In  1890  all  the  Australian  colonies,  including  New  South  Wales 
and  New  Zealand,  sent  representatives  to  a  conference  at 
Melbourne,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  ci  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Australian  Convention  empowered 
to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Tlus  Convention  met  in  Sydney  in  1891  and 
took  the  first  step  towards  federation  (see  Austxaua). 

In  1891  the  coalition  government  resigned  and  a  Libera) 
administration  was  formed.  An  act  passed  In  that  year 
placed  the  railways  again  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
Measure^  of  a  democratic  and  collectlvist  tendency  have  since 
obtained   the  assent  of  the  Legislature.    Tlte  franchise   of 
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_-d   UM   priodpk  Ol   "  DU   mu   ODB   vou " 

Acu  tuvc  b«aa  poaol  luctioning  Old  Agg  Fcmioni;  pio- 
UblllnS  iliofa,  tiapt  thou  lelliac  psuluble  ■oodi,  boa 
luepini  open  moR  tbu  right  boun;  ccmpdlinc  the  lan- 
priilDn  10  five  tbrii  luistuti  am  hilT-bolidar  nay  bi 
dtyti  prevHiLiDg  penoDi  from  working  mon  tban  rorty-dghl 
boun  B  week;  and  ■ppoinilng  lor  cadi  Inds  *■  UibuiuJ  oaa- 
poHd  o\  an  equal  auraber  ol  Emplayen  ud  employed  lo  fa 
m  minlmim  inge.    (Sm  AumtLu.) 

VlctoiU  enjoyed  a  large  meaiun  of  pioperiiy  dnilng  the 
bter  'dgh^ei  ajui  caitki  'oiiieUci,  and  ita  finanda]  pmpchly 
f**>*'^  tlia  gcpvenuDOiC  to  cicpend  large  auma  ui  oalending 
itHwwf  ooinniunitition  to  almiai  every  lacalily  and  to  ootn- 
niencB  ■  lyalem  at  tnlgatkiiL  Tbc  toil  oC  Vicloria  i*  as  Uie 
whole  more  Eenile  than  in  any  Mher  colony  on  the  mainlasd 
of  Aiatnlia,  and  in  no  portion  of  the  continent  ii  there  any 
locality  equal  in  fenjlity  lo  the  waleni  district  and  aome  paiU 
of  Clppalind.  The  nlnUl  li  nunc  equable  than  In  any  peilioii 
of  Auatnlia,  but  the  northern  and  nofth-weatein  dUlricia, 
which  are  the  moat  remote  from  the  tea  and  the  Diiriding  Range, 
tn  aubjecl  to  diT>ughti,  which,  although  not  ao  aevere  or  ao 
(icqucnt  aa  in  the  interior  of  the  <»Dtinent,  an  auIBdcnlly 
dbaMraut  In  ibeir  eSecti.  The  reiulii  of  the  eipeoditure  upon 
Irrigatian  have  not  heen  ao  aucccsnlul  as  was  hoped.  Victoria 
baa  no  mountaina  covered  with  laow,  whidi  la  Italy  and  South 
Anicriai  »upr>ly  with  water  the  riven  at  Lheaeaaonol  theyeat 
when  Ihe  Land  needs  irrigation,  and  it  waa  necessary  toconstmct 
large  and  expensive  roervoiTS.  The  coU  of  water  is  thcrelora 
greater  than  ihe  ordinary  agrimlturist  who  grows  gnuD  01 
breeds  and  [atlens  slock  can  afford  to  pay,  although  the  price 
nay  not  be  too  high  for  oichaidista  and  vine^growcra.     In 

i8gi  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  checked  by  a 
^,^_       gnat  ilrike  which  for  some  monlhs  sOected  produc- 

tfoD,  but  speculation  in  land  continued  for  some  time 
hMiger,  especially  \a  fclelbouine,  which  at  thut  time  coniained 
nearly  hall  (lie  population,  500,000  out  of  a  total  ol  1,140,10], 
There  does  IM  Men  to  have  been  any  other  reasons  lor  this 
bicitaie  in  bnd  values,  for  there  was  no  bnmigraiioD,  and  the 
value  iH  every  description  of  produce  bad  fallen — except  that 
Ibe  working  daaes  «tn  [anaperaus  and  well  paid,  and  that 
(be  purchase  of  small  slloimenLs  in  the  lubutbt  was  a  popular 
node  of  inteilment.  In  i8«j  there  was  a  collapse.  Tbe 
value  of  land  declined  eooRDOusiy,  hundreds  of  persons  believed 
to  be  wealthy  wcrv  nuued,  and  there  was  a  financial  panic  which 
caused  the  swpEiisDa  of  all  Ihe  banks,  with  the  oceplion  of 
tbe  Aulralasia,  the  Union  ol  Aiatnha,  and  the  New  South 
Watca.  Most  of  them  resumed  payment,  but  three  went  into 
liquidation.  It  was  some  years  before  tbe  normal  condition 
of  prosperity  was  restored,  but  tbe  great  resources  of  the  ndony 
and  tbe  energy  ol  its  people  discovered  Dew  markets,  and  new 
piodueta  [or  them,  and  enabied  them  materially  id  Increase  the 
export  trade.  (C.  C.  I.) 

VICTORIA,  a  dly  and  port  of  Bruil,  capital  of  the  slate 
tt  Espirito  Santo,  on  the  W.  side  ol  an  isbnd  at  Ihe  bead  of 
tbe  Bay  of  Espirito  Santo.  370  m.  N.&.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 
hi.  »*  iV  S.,  long.  40*  »/  W.  Pop.  doot.  estimated}  «ooa. 
The  city  occupies  the  beach  lud  talus  at  the  base  ol  a  high, 
wooded  mountain.  The  priDcipal  streets  follow  the  vrater-Uoe, 
liung  in  temuSB  from  tbe  shore,  and  are  crossed  by  narrow, 
steep,  roughly  paved  streets.  The  buildings  are  old  and  of 
Ihe  colonial  type.  Tbe  eovenur's  residence  is  an  old  convent, 
with  its  chuicb  at  one  side.  Tbe  entrance  to  the  bay  it  latha 
lortDOvtt  aiul  difficult,  but  is  sufficiently  d«p  lor  the  largest 


hills.  A  large  quay,  pier,  wardiouscs,  &c.  faciliiate  the  hand- 
ling of  cargOB.  whicb  wen  pnviously  transported  to  and  Irom 
tbc  ancbonge  by  lighten.  Vkion'a  is  a  port  of  call  for  coasting 
slounen  and  a  shipping  port  in  the  codec  trade.    The  other 
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sending  up  -vast  ooliimns  oC  vapour.  Hence  the  native  name 
liusi^-oa-iumya^  "  Smoke  does  sound  there."  l*he  chasm  ex- 
tends the  whole  breadth  of  the  river  and  is  more  than  twice 
the  depth  oE  Niagara,  varying  from  356  ft.  at  the  right  bank 
to  343  ft.  in  the  centre.  Unlike  Niagara  the  water  does  not 
fall  ioto  an  open  basin  but  is  arrested  at  a  distance  of  from 
80  to  340  ft.  by  the  opposite  wall  of  the  chasm.  Both  walls 
are  of  the  same  height,  so  that  the  falls  appear  to  be  formed 
by  a  huge  crack  in  the  bed  of  the  river  The  only  outlet  is  a 
narrow  channel  cut  in  the  barrier  wall  at  a  pomt  about  three* 
fifths  from  the  western  end  of  the  chasm,  and  through  this 
gorge,  not  more  than  xoo  ft  wide,  the  whole  volume  of  the 
river  pours  for  130  ydSi  before  emerging  into  an  enormous 
zigzag  trough  (the  Grand  Caflon)  which  conducts  the  nver 
past  the  basalt  plateau.  The  tremendous  pressure  to  which 
the  water  is  subjected  in  the  confinement  of  the  chasm  causes 
the  perpetual  columns  of  mist  which  rise  over  the  precipice. 

The  fall  is  broken  by  islands  on  the  Up  of  the  precipice  into 
four  parts.  Close  to  the  right  bank  is  a  sloping  cataract  36  yds. 
wide,  called  the  Leaping  Water,  then  beyond  Boaruka  Island  1 
about  3CO  yds.  wide,  is  the  Main  Fall,  473  yds.  broad,  and 
divided  by  Livingstone  Island  from  the  Rainbow  Fall  53s  yds. 
wide.  At  both  these  faUs  the  rock  is  sharp  cut  and  the  river 
maintains  its  level  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  At  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  is  the  Eastern  Cataract,  a  millrace  resembling 
the  Leaping  Water.  From  opposite  the  western  end  of  the 
falls  to  Danger  Point,  which  overlooks  the  entrance  of  the 
gorge,  the  escaq>ment  of  the  chasm  is  covered  with  great  trees 
known  as  the  Hain  Forest ,  looking  across  the  goige  the  eastern 
part  of  the  wall  (the  Knife  Edge)  is  less  densely  wooded. 

At  the  end  of  the  gorge  the  river  has  hollowed  out  a  deep 
pool,  named  the  Boiling  Pot.  It  is  some  500  ft.  across,  its 
surface,  smooth  at  low  water,  is  at  flood>time  troubled  by 
slow,  enormous  swirls  and  heavy  boilings.  Thence  the  channel 
turns  sharply  westward,  beginning  the  great  zigzag  mentioned. 
This  grand  and  gloomy  cafion  is  over  40  m.  long.  Its  almost 
perpendicular  walls  are  over  400  ft.  high,  the  level  of  the  escarp- 
ment being  that  of  the  lip  of  the  falls.  A  little  below  the 
Boiling  Pot,  and  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  falls,  the  cafton 
is  spanned  by  a  bridge  (completed  In  April  T905)  which  forms 
a  link  in  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  scheme.  This  bridge, 
650  ft.  long,  with  a  main  arch  of  500  ft.  span,  is  sUghtly  below 
the  top  of  the  gorge.  The  height  from  low-water  level  to  the 
rails  is  420  ft. 

The  volume  of  water  borne  over  the  falls  varies  greatly,  the 
level  of  the  river  in  the  cafton  sinking  as  much  as  60  ft.  between 
the  full  flood  of  April  and  the  end  of  the  dry  season  in  October. 
When  the  river  is  high  the  water  rolls  over  the  main  falls  in 
<«e  great  unbroken  expanse;  at  low  water  (when  alone  it  is 
possible  to  look  into  the  grey  depths  of  the  great  chasm)  the 
falls  are  broken  by  crevices  in  the  rock  into  numerous  cascades. 

The  /alls  are  in  the  territory  of  Rhodesia.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  David  Livingstone  on  the  lylh  of  November  1855, 
and  by  him  named  after  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  Living- 
Stone  approached  them  from  above  and  gained  his  first  view 
of  the  falls  from  the  island  on  lis  lip  now  named  after  him. 
In  i86o  Livingstone,  with  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Kirk,  made 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  falls,  but  until  the  opening  of  the 
railway  from  Bulawayo  (1905)  they  were  rarely  visited.  The 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  is  preserved  by  the  Rhodesian 
government  as  a  public  park. 

See  LivinMtone*a  Missionary  Ttaveh  and  Researches  in  South 
Afrua  [Lon^oo,  1857)  for  the  story  Of  the  discovery  of  the  falls, 
and  the  Popular  Account  of  Dr  Lmntstone's  Expeittion  to  the 
Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries  1858-1864  (London,  1894)  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  falls  and  a  theory  as  to  their  origin.  How  1 
crossed  Afrifa,  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto  (English  trans..  Loftdon. 
1881).  contains  a  graphic  account  of  the  visit  paid  to  the  falls  by  the 
Portuguese  explorer.  In  the  Geographtcat  Journal  for  January  I905 
is  an  article  by  A.  J.  C.  MolyneiM  on  "  The  Physicat  History  of 
the  Victoria  Falls."  The  article  is  illustrated  by  excellent  photo- 
giaphsand  gives  a  bibliography.  Consultalso  "  The  Gorge  and  Basin 
of  the  Zambesi  below  the  Victoria  Falls."  by  G.  W.  Umplugh  i 
the  Geoz.  Jour  (1908).  vol.  wxL  (F.  R.  C.) 
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VICTORIA  NTAMZA,  the  largest  Uke  in  Africa  and  chief 
reservoir  of  the  Nile,  lying  between  o*  ao'  N  to  $"  S  and 
31*  40'  to  34*  52'  £.  Among  the  fresh- water  lakes  of  the  world 
it  is  exceeded  in  size  by  Lake  Superior  only  and  has  an  area  of 
over  36,000  sq.  m.,  bemg  nearly  the  sue  of  Scotland.  In  shape 
It  IS  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  but  Us  shores,  save  on  the  west, 
are  deeply  indented.  Its  greatest  length,  taking  into  account 
the  pnncq>al  gulfs,  N.  to  S.  is  350  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  aoo  m. 
Its  cosst-Une  ezcee<b  sooo  m.  It  fills  a  depression  in  the 
central  part  of  the  great  pbteau  which  stretches  between  the 
western  (Albcrtine)  and  eastern  rift-valleys  (see  Africa,  (  i), 
and  has  an  elevation  of  about  5720  ft.  above  the  sea^  Its 
greatest  ascertained  depth  is  some  270  f t ,  which  compares  with 
soundings  of  3000  ft  on  Tanganyika  and  2500  ft  on  Nyasa. 
Victoria  Nyanza  is  remarkable  for  the  severe  and  sudden  storms 
which  sweep  across  it,  rendering  navigation  dangerous.  It 
contains  many  groups  of  islands,  the  majority  being  near  the 
coast'line.  The  lake  is  full  of  reefs,  many  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  is  clear  and  very  fresh.  It  is 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Geological  research  shows 
that  the  land  surrounding  the  lake  consists  of  gneiss,  quarts 
and  schistose  rocks,  covered,  in  the  higher  regions,  with  marl 
and  red  clay,  and  in  the  valleys  with  a  rich  black  loam. 

Shores  and  Islands.— Tht  shores  of  the  lake  present  varied  aspects. 
The  western  coast,  which  contains  no  large  indentations,  is.  in  its 
southern  part,  backed  b)r  precipices  of  300  or  more  ft  high,  behind 
which  rise  downs  to  thrice  the  height  of  the  cliffs.  Going  nonh, 
the  hills  give  way  to  pap\Tus  and  ambach  swamps,  which  mark  the 
delta  of  the  Kagcra.  jBevond  the  mouth  of  that  river  the  hills 
reappear,  and  increase  in  height,  till  on  reaching  the  N  W.  corner 
of  the  nyanza  they  rise  some  500  ft.  above  the  water.  This  western 
shore  is  marked  by  a  continuous  fault  line  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
lake  at  a  short  distance  inland.  The  northern  coast  of  the  lake  is 
very  detplyr  indented  and  is  marked  throughout  its  length  by  rocky 
headlands  jutting  into  the  waters.  This  nigh  land  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  streams  which  rise  on  its  northern  face  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  nyanza  drain  north  away  from  the  lake.  On  a  promontory 
about  30  m.  east  of  the  Katonga  (sec  below^  is  Entebbe,  the  port  of 
Uganda  and  seat  of  the  British  administration.  The  chief  indenta- 
tions on  the  north  side  are  Murchison  Bay  and  Napoleon  Gulf, 
the  entrance  to  the  last  named  being  partly  filled  by  the  triangular- 
shapcMJ  island  of  Buvuma  or  Uvuma  <area  160  sc^  m.).  Napoleon 
Guff  itself  is  deeply  indented,  one  bay.  that  of  linja,  running  N.W. 
and  being  the  outlet  of  the  Nile,  the  water  here  forcing  its  way 
through  the  rock-bound  shore  of  the  lake.  The  north-east  corner 
of  the  lake  is  flat  and  bare.  A  narrow  channel,  partly  masked  by 
islands,  leads  into  Kavirondo  Gulf,  which,  with  an  average  width 
of  6  m..  extends  45  m.  E.  of  the  normal  coast-ltne — a  fact  taken 
advantage  of  in  building  the  railway  from  Mombasa  to  the  lake. 
A  promontory,  174  ft.  above  lake-level,  jutting  into  the  small  bay 
of  Ugowe,  at  the  north-east  end  of  Kavirondo  Gulf,  is  the  point 
where  the  railway  terminates.  The  station  is  known  as  Port 
Florence.  On  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  tall  hills  approach,  and  in 
some  cases  reach,  the  water's  edge,'  and  behind  tiiem  towers  the 
rugged  nnvb  of  Kasagunga  with  its  saw-ltke  edge.  Proceeding 
south  the  shore  trends  generally  south-west  and  is  marked  with 
many  deep  inlets,  the  coast  presenting  a  succession  of  boM  bluffs, 
while  inland  the  whole  distrKt  is  distinctly  mountainous.  At  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  lake  Spekc  Gulf  projects  eastward,  and  at  the 
S.W.  comer  Emin  Pasha  Gulf  pushes  southward.  Here  the  coast 
is  barren  and  hilly,  while  long  ndses  of  rock  run  into  the  lake. 

The  largest  island  in  the  lake,  Ukerewe,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  imme- 
diately north  of  Speke  Gulf,  is  almost  a  peninsula,  but  the  strip  of 
land  connecting  it  with  the  shore  is  pierced  by  two  narrow  channels . 
about  }  of  a  mile  long.  Ukerewe  is  25  m.  long,  and  12  broad  at 
its  greatest  width.  It  is  uninhabitcd«  wooded  and  hilly,  rising  650  ft. ' 
above  the  lake.  At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  nyania  is  the  Sess^ 
archipelago,  consisting  of.  sixty-two  islands.  The  largest  island 
in  this  group,  namely,  Bugala,  is  narrow,  resembling  the  letter  S 
in  shape,  and  is  almost  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.  Most  of  these 
islands  are  densely  forested,  and  some  of  them  attain  considerable 
elevation.  Their  scenery  is  of  striking  beauty.  Forty-two  were 
inhabited.*  Buvuma  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  Gulf, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Between  it  and  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  Kavirondo  Gulf  are  numerous  other  islands,  of  which  the  chief 
are  Bugaia.  Lolui,  Rusunga  and  Mfwangapu.  In  general  chai^ 
acteristics  and  the  beauty  of  their  scenery  these  islands  resemble 
those  of  the  Sess6  archipelago.  The  islands  arc  of  Ironstone  forma- 
tion overlying  quartzitc  anacrystalline  schists. 

Rivers  ^-Tne  Kagera,  the'  lai^est  and  most  important  of  the  lake 

*  For  the  altitude  sec  Geog.  Jour.,  March  1907  and  July  1908. 
'  To  prevent  the  spread  of  sleeping  sickness  the  inhabitants  were 
remtfved  to  the  maiiuaiid  (1909). 
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affluents,  which  has  its  rise  ia  the  hill  country  cast  U  Lake  Kivu, 
and  enters  the  west  side  o(  the  nyanza  iust  north  of  i  *  S.,  is  described 
in  the  article  Nile,  of  which  it  is  the  most  remote  head-stream. 
The  other  rivers  entering  Victoria  Nyanza  from  the  west  are  the 
Katonga  and  Ruizi.  both  north  of  the  Kagcra.  The  Katonga  rises  in 
the  plateau  east  of  the  Dweru  branch  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanxa,  and 
after  a  sluggish  course  of  I5S  ni.  enters  Victoria  Nyanza  in  a  wide 
swamp  at  its  N.W.  comer.  The  Ruizi  (180  m.)  is  a  deep,  wide  ana 
swift  stream  with  sinuous  course  flowing  in  part  through  great 

SyrgcB  and  in  part  through  brge  swamps.  It  rises  in  the  Ankole 
istrict  and  reaches  the  nyanza  a  little  north  of  the  Kagcra.  Be- 
tween the  Katonga  and  the  Nile  outlet,  the  rivers  which  rise  close 
to  the  lake  drain  away  northward,  the  watershed  being  the  lake 
shcre.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  nyanza,  however,  several  con- 
stderable  streams  reach  the  lake — notably  the  Sio,  Nzoia  and 
Lukos  (or  Vala).  The  Nzoia  (150  m.).  the  largest  of  the  three, 
rises  in  tbt  foothilb  o£  the  Elgcyo  escarpment  and  (lows  swiftly 
over  a  rocky  bed  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  emptying  into  the 
lake  south  uf  Berkeley  Bay.  On  the  cast  side  the  Mara  Dabaeh 
enters  the  lake  between  i*  and  2*  S.  It  is,  next  to  the  Kagcra,  the 
largest  of  the  lake  tributaries.  All  the  rivers  mentioned  arc  per- 
ennial, and  most  of  them  bring  down  a  considerable  volume  of 
water,  even  in  the  dry  season.  On  the  S.,  S.E.  and  S.W.  shores  a 
number  of  short  rivers  drain  into  the  lake.  They  traverse  a  tree- 
less and  arid  region,  have  but  an  intermittent  flow,  and  are  of 
little  importance  in  the  hydrography  of  the  district.  The  only 
outlet  of  the  lake  is  the  Nile  (q.v.). 

Drainage  Area,  Rainfail  and  Lake  Level. — ^The  very  important  part 
pbycd  by  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  the  Nile  system  has  led  to  careful 
study  of  Its  drainage  basin  and  rainfall  and  the  perplexing  variations 
in  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  area  drained  by  tne  lake  covers,  with 
the  lake  itself,  93,240  scj.  m.  In  part  it  is  densely  forested,  part 
consists  of  lofty  mountains,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  somewhat 
arid  tableland.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Sir  William  Carstin 
the  rainfall  over  the  whole  area  averages  50  in.  a  year.  Allowing 
that  as  much  as  35%  of  this  amount  enters  the  lake,  this  is 
eouivaknt  to  a  total  of  138.750.000,000  cub.  metres  in  a  year. 
Measurements  at  the  Ripon  Pails  show  that  18,000,000,000,  or  some 
13%  of  this  amount,  is  taken  off  by  the  Nile,  and  when  albw- 
ance  has  been  made  for  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake-level  it 
is  apparent  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  enters 
the  nyanza  is  lost  by  evaporation ;  in  fact,  that  the  amount  drawn 
oflT  by  the  river  plays  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the  annual 
oscillation  of  the  water  surface.  Rain  falls  raore  or  less  in  every 
month,  but  is  heaviest  during  March,  April.  May  and  aeain  in 
September.  October  and  November.  The  level  of  the  lake  is 
chiefly  affected  by  the  autumn  rains  and  generally  reaches  its 
maximum  in  July.  The  annual  rise  and  Call  is  on  an  average  from 
1  to  3  ft.,  but  between  November  looo  and  June  1901  a  diflfcrence 
of  42  in.  was  recorded.  Considerable  speculation  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  in  1878*79  the  lake-level  was  high,  from 
1880  to  1^90  the  level  was  falling,  and  that  after  a  few 
yean  (1892-95)  of  higher  level  there  was,  from  1896  to  I902j  again 
a  steady  fall,  amoanting  in  seven  years  to  30  in.  in  the 
average  leveb  oif  the  lake.  In  1903,  however,  the  level  rose  and 
everywhere  the  land  gained  from  the  lake  in  the  previous  years 
was  flooded.  These  variations  are  attributed  by  Sir  William 
Garstin  to  deficiency  or  exccis  of  rainfall.  Any  secular  shrinking 
of  the  lake  in  common  with  the  lakes  of  Central  Africa  generally 
must  be  so  gradual  as  to  have  no  practical  importance.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  in  such  a  vast  sheet  of  water  as  is  the 
nyanza  the  wind  exercises  an  influence  on  the  level,  tending  to 
pile  up  the  water  at  difForent  parts  of  the  lake.  The  winds  may 
also  be  the  cause  of  the  daily  variation  of  level,  whkh  on  Spcke 
Gulf  has  been  found  to  reach  30  in.;  but  this  may  also  partake 
of  the  character  of  a  "  seiche."  Currents  setting  towards  the  north 
or  north-west  have  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  lake. 

Discovery  and  Execration. — The  quest  for  the  Nile  sources  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  bke  by  J.  H.  Spcke  in  1858,  and  it  was 
by  him  named  Victoria  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  England. 
In  1863  Speke  and  his  companion,  J.  A.  Grant,  partially  explored 
the  N.W.  shore,  leaving  the  lake  at- the  Nile  outlet.  Great 
differences  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  size  until  its  drcum- 
navigation  in  1874  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  which  proved  it  to  be  of 
vast  extent.  The  ifirvitation  sent  by  King  Mtcsa  of  Uganda 
through  Stanley  to  the  Christian  missionaries  led  to  the  despatch 
from  EngUnd  in  1876  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  to  whom  we 
0W9  our  first  detailed  knowledge  of  the  nyansa.  Mr  Wilson 
and  Lieut.  Shcigold  Smith,  R.N.,  made,  in  1877,  the  first  voyage 
across  the  nyanza.  Lieut.  Smith  and  a  Mr  O'Neill,  both 
members  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society,  were  in  the  same 
year  murdered  on  Ukerewc  Island.  In  1889  Stanley  further 
explored  the  lake,  discovering  Emin  Pasha  Gulf,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  masked  by  several  islands.  In  1890  the  ownership 
of  the  lake  was  divided  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  first 


degree  of  south  latitude  being  taken  as. the  boundary  Una 
The  southern  portion,  which  fell  to  Germany,  waa  visited  and 
described  by  scientists  of  that  nation,  whose  objects,  however, 
were  not  primarily  geographic  At  the  instance  of  the  British 
Foreign  Offioe  a  survey  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake  was 
carried  out  in  1899-1900  by  Commander  B.  Whitebouse,  RJf. 
The  same  oflicer,  in  1903,  undertook,  in  agreement  with  the 
German  government,  a  survey  of  the  southern  shores.  Com- 
mander Whitefaouse's  work  led  to  considerable  modification  of 
the  previously  accepted  maps.  He  discovered  numerous  islands 
and  bays  whose  existence  had  previously  been  unknown. 

Previously  to  1896  navigation  was  confined  to  Arab  dhowi, 
which  trade  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  Uganda, 
and  to  canoes.  In  the  year  named  a  small  steamer  (the**  Ruwen- 
son  ")  was  launched  on  the  lake  by  a  Zanzibar  firm,  while  in 
1900  a  somewhat  larger  steamer  (the  "  William  Mackinnon"  ), 
built  in  Glasgow  at  the  instance  of  Sir  W.  Mackinnon,  and 
afterwards  taken  over  by  the  British  government,  made  her 
first  trip  on  the  lake.  In  1903,  the  year  in  whkh  the  railway 
from  Mombasa  to  the  lake  was  completed,  a  steamer  of  600  tons 
burden  was  launched  at  Pbrt  Florence.  Since  that  date  trade 
has  considerably  increased. 

See  NiLR  and  Uganda  and  the  British  Blue-book  Egypt  No.  a 

ii904)*  ^hich  is  a  Report  by  Sir  Wm.  Carstin  upon  the  Basin  of  Ike 
^  Jpptr  Nile.  This  report,  besides  giving  (pp.  4-24)  much  original 
information  upon  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  summarizes  the  informa- 
tion of  previous  travellers,  whose  works  are  quoted.  In  1908  the 
British  Admiralty  published  a  chart  of  the  lake  (scale  4  in.  to  the 
mile)  from  the  surveys  of  Commander  Whitehouse.  Non-official 
books  which  deal  with  the  bke  include:  C.  T.  Wilson,  Uganda 
and  the  Soudan  (London,  1882) ;  (Sir)  F.  D.  Lugard,  The  Rise  of  our 
East  African  Empire,  vol.  ii.  (London.  l8Qt);  Franz  Stuhlmann, 
Mit  Emin  Pasha,  &c.  (Berlin,  1894):  Paul  Kollmann,  The  Victoria 
Nyanta  (English  translation;  London,  iSqq);  E.  G.  Ravcnsteia. 
"  The  Lake-level  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Geoffapkical  Journal, 
October  1901 ;  Sir  H.  H.  lohnston.  The  ^  Uganda  Protectorate 
(London,  1902).  In  most  of  these  publications  the  descriptions 
of  the  lake  occupy  but  a  small  part.  (W.  E.  G. ;  F.  R.  C.) 

VICTORINUS.  OAIUS  MARIOS  (4th  century  AJ>.),  Roman 
grammarian,  rhetorician  and  neo-Platonic  philosopher,  an 
African  by  birlh  (whence  his  surname  Afer),  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Constantius  II.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  (one  of 
his  pupils  being  Jerome),  and  in  his  old  age  became  a  convert 
to  Christianity.  His  conversion  is  said  to  have  greatly  influenced 
that  of  Augustine.  When  Julian  published  an  edict  forbidding 
Christians  to  lecture  on  polite  literature,  Victorinus  closed 
his  schooL  A  statue  was  erected  in  his  honour  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Forum  Trajanum. 

His  tcansbtions  of  platonic  writers  are  lost,  but  the  treatise  De 
Definitionibus  fed.  T.  StangI  in  Tulliana  et  Mario-Victoriniana, 
Munich,  1888)  is  probably  by  him  and  not  by  BoCtius.  to  whom  it 
was  formerly  attributed.  His  manual  of  prosodv,  in  four  books, 
taken  almost  litcraHy  from  the  work  of  Aphtnonius,  is  extant 
(H.  Kdl.  Crammatici  Latini,  vi.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the 
author  of  certain  other  extant  treatises  attributed  to  him  on  rnetrical 
and  grammatical  subjects,  which  will  be  found  in  Kcil.  His  com- 
mentary on  Cicero's  De  Inventione  (in  Halm's  Rketores  Latini 
Minores,  1863)  is  very  diffuse,  and  is  itself  in  need  of  commcntaiy. 
His  extant  theok)gical  writings,  which  will  be  found  in  J.  P. 
Migne,  Cursus  Patrologiae  Latinae,  viii.,  include  commentaries 
on  Calatians,  Epheuans  and  Philippians;  De  Trinitate  contra 
Arium;  Ad  Justtnum  Manichaeum  de  Vera  Came  Christi;  and  a 
little  tract  on  "  The  Evening  and  the  Momine  were  one  day  "  (the 
genuineness  of  the  last  two  is  doubtful).  Some  Christian  poems 
under  the  name  of  Victorinus  are  probably  not  his. 

See  G.  Cciger.  C.  Marius  Victorinus  Afer,  ein  neupiatonischer 
Pkilosopk  (Mctten.  x888):  G.  KofFmann.  De  Mario  Viclorine 
pkilasopho  Ckristiano  (Bresbu,  1880):  R.  Schmid,  Marius  Vic- 
torinus Rhetor  und  seine  Bexiehungen  mu  Auguslin  (Kiel,  1895) ;  Gore 
in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  iv.;  M.  Schanz,  Cesehickte 
der  r&mischen  Litttratur,  iv.  1  (1904);  Teuffel,  HisL  of  Roman 
Literature  (Eng.  tr.,  1900),  408. 

VICT0R-PBRRI1I,  CLAUDE,  Dim  oy  Bellttno  (1764- 
1841),  mazshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  La  Marchc  (Vosges)  on 
the  7th  of  December  1764*  In  1781  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  after  ten  years'  service  he  received  his 
discharge  and  settled  at  Valence.  Soon  afterwards  he  joined 
the  local  volunteers,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  the  war  on 
the  Alpine  frontier,  in  less  than  a  year  he  had  risen  to  the 
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command  of  a  battalion.    For  hb  bravery  at  tbe  siege  of  Toulon 

in  1793  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.    He 

afterwards  served  for  some  time  with  the  army  of  the  Eastern 

Pyrenees,  and   in   the  Italian  campaign  of   1796-97   he  so 

acquitted  himself  at  Mondovi,  Roveredo  and  Mantua  that  he 

was  promoted  to  be  general  of  division.    After  commanding 

for  some  time  the  forces  in  tbe  department  of  La  Vendfe,  he 

was  again  employed  in  Italy,  where  he  did  good  servke  agdnst 

the  papal  troops,  and  he  took  a  veiy  important  part  in   the 

battle  of  Marengo.    In  1803  he  was  governor  of  the  colony  of 

Louisiana  for  a  ^rt  time,  in  1803  he  commanded  the  Batavian 

army,  and  afterwards  he  acted  for  eighteen  months  (1805-6) 

as  Frencb  plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen.    On  the  outbreak 

of  hostiKties  with  Prussia  he  joined  the  V.  army  corps  (Marshal 

Lanncs)  as  chief  of  the  genmd  staff.    He  distinguidied  himidf 

at  Saalfdd  and  Jena,  and  at  Friedland  he  oommajided  the 

I.  corps  in  such  a  manner  that  Napoleon  gave  him  the  marshal^ 

ate.    After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  became  governor  of  Berlin, 

and  in  1808  he  was  created  duke  of  Belluno.   In  tbe  same  year 

be  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 

Peninsular  War  (eq>ecially  at  £q>inosa,  Talavera,  Barrosa  and 

Cadis),  until  iiis  appointment  in  181 2  to  a  corps  command  in 

the  invasion  of  Russia.    Here  his  most  important  service  was 

in   protecting  the  retreating  army  at   the  cxosnng  of  the 

Beresina.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  1813-14,  till 

in  February  of  tbe  latter  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive 

too  late  at  Montereau-sur-Yonne     The  result  was  a  scene  of 

violent  recrimination  and  his  supersession  by  the  emperor,  who 

transferred  his  conunand  to  Gerard.    Thus  wounded  in  his 

amour-propre,  Victor  now  transferred  his  allegiance   to   the 

Bourbon   dynasty,   and    in    Decnnber    1814   received    from 

Louis  XVIII.  the  command  of  the  second  military  division. 

In  18  z  5  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Ghent,  amd  on  the  second 

restoration  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.     He  was  also 

president  of  a  commissbn  which  inquired  into  the  conduct 

of   the  officers  during  the   Hundred   Days,   and   dismissed 

Napoleon's  sympathizers.     In   x8at   he  was  appointed  war 

minister  and  held  this  ofiSce  for  two  years.    In  1830  he  was 

major-general  of  the  royal  guard,  and  after  the  revolution  of 

that  year  he  retired  altogether  into  private  life.    His  death 

took  place  at  P&ris  on  the  xst  of  March  1841. 

His  papen  for  the  period  1793-1800  have  been  published  (Paris. 
1846). 

VIGTUAL,  food,  provisions,  most  commonly  in  the  plural, 
"  victuals."  The  word  and  its  pronunciation  came  into  English 
from  the  O.  Fr.  vitaiUe.  The  modem  French  and  English 
spelling  are  due  to  a  pedantic  approximation  to  the  Latin 
originsd,  victualia,  a  neuter  plural  substantive  formed  from 
viciualiSf  victus,  nourishment,  provisions  {vivere,  to  live).  The 
most  familiar  use  of  the  term  is  in  "  licensed  victualler,"  to  which 
the  Licensing  Act  187a  (§  27)  has  applied  the  wide  significance 
of  any  person  selling  any  intoxicating  liquor  under  a  licence 

from  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  Properly  a 
"  victualling  house  '* 
is  one  where  persons 
are  provided  with  food 
and  drink  but  not 
lodgings,  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  an  inn, 
which  also  provides 
the    last. 

ViCUGflA,  one  of 
the  two  wild  living 
South  American  re- 
presentatives of  the 
camel-tribe,  a  Camt- 
lidae  (see  Tylopoda). 
From  its  relative  the 
guanaco  the  vicugfia 
itama  vicnnla)  differs  by  Its  inferior  stature,  more  slender  build 
ind  shorter  head,  as  wdl  as  by  the  absence  of  bare  patches  or 
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callosities  on  the  hind  limbs.  The  general  colour  of  the  woolly 
coat  is  orange-red.  Vicugfias  live  in  herds  on  the  bleak  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountain  range  bordering  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  amidst  rocks  and  precipices,  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  Peru,  in  the  southern  part  of  Ecuador,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  middle  of  Bolivia.  The  wool  is  extremely 
delicate  and  soft,  and  highly  valued  for  the  purposes  of  weaving, 
but  the  quantity  which  each  animal  produces  is  not  great. 

VIOA,  MARCO  OIROLAMO  (c.  1489-1566).  IiaUan  scbokr 
and  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Cremona  shortly  before  the  year 
X490.  He  received  the  name  of  Marcantonio  in  baptbm,  but 
changed  this  to  Mareo  Girolamo  when  he  entered  the  order  of 
the  Canonid  Regobri  Lateranensi.  During  his  early  manhood 
he  acquired  considerable  fame  by  the  composition  of  two 
didactic  poems  in  the  Latin  tongue,  on  the  Game  of  Ckess 
(Scacckide  Lndus)  and  on  the  Silkwrm  {Bombyx).  This  reputa- 
tion induced  him  to  seek  the  papal  court  in  Rome,  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  headquarters  of  polite  learning,  the  i^oe 
where  students  might  expect  advancement  through  their 
literary  talents.  Vida  reached  Rome  in  the  last  years  of  the 
pontificate  (rf  Julius  II.  Leo  X ,  on  succeeding  to  the  papal 
chair  (15x3),  treated  him  with  marked  favour,  bestowed  on  hin 
the  priory  of  St  Sylvester  at  Fraacati,  and  bade  him  compose 
a  heroic  Latin  poem  on  the  life  of  Christ  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  Ckristkidf  Vida's  most  celebrated,  if  not  his  best,  per- 
formance. It  did  not,  however,  see  the  light  in  Leo's  lifetime. 
Between  the  years  is30  and  1527  Vida  produced  the  second  of 
bis  masterpieces  in  Latin  hexameters,  a  didactic  poem  on  tho- 
Ari  of  PoeUy  (see  Baldi*s  edition.  WOrzburg,  1881).  Clement 
VII.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostobc  (Hrotonotary,  and  in 
1531  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  AU>a.  It  is  probable 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  in  this  town  soon  after  the  death 
of  Clement;  and  here  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  remain- 
ing years.  Vida  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Cardinals  Cervini,  Pole  and  Dd  Monte, 
together  with  his  friend  the  poet  Flaminio.  A  record  of  their- 
conversations  may  be  studied  m  Vida's  Latin  dialogue  De 
RepiMka.  Among  his  other  writings  should  be  mentk>ned 
three  eloquent  orations  in  defence  of  Crennma  against  Pavia, 
composed  upon  the  occasion  of  some  dispute  as  to  precedency 
between  those  two  dties.  Vida  died  at  Alba  on  the  a7th  of 
September  1566. 

See  the  Ltfe  by  Lancetti  (Milan.  1840). 

yiDAMB  (Lat.  tice-dominus),  a  French  feudal  title.  The 
vidame  was  originally,  like  the  avou6  iadvocatus)^  an  official 
chosen  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  the  consent  of  the. 
count  (see  Advocate).  Unlike  the  advocate,  however,  the 
vice-dominta  was  at  the  outset  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  as 
the  bishop's  lieutenant  (toctan  Uncns)  or  vicar.  But  the  causes 
that  changed  the  character  of  the  advoeatus  operated  also  in 
the  case  of  the  vidame.  During  the  Carolingian  epoch,  indeed, 
advocatus  and  vice-dominus  were  interchangeable  terms,  and 
it  was  only  m  the  xith  century  that  they  became  generally 
differentiated:  the  title  of  avoui  being  commonly  reserved  for 
nobles  charged  with  the  protection  of  an  abbey,  that  of  vidame 
for  those  guarding  an  episcopal  see.  With  the  crystallisation 
of  the  feudal  system  m  the  12th  century  the  oflke  of  vidame,. 
like  that  of  avou6,  had  become  an  hereditary  fief.  As  a  title, 
however,  it  was  much  less  common  and  also  less  dig^ifiod  than 
that  of  avou6.  The  advocatt  were  often  great  barons  who  added- 
their  function  of  protector  of  an  abbey  to  their  own  temporal' 
sovereignty,  whereas  the  vidames  were  usually  petty  nobles, 
who  exercised  their  office  in  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop. 
Their  chief  functions  were:  to  protect  the  temporalities  of  the 
see,  to  represent  the  bishop  at  the  count's  court  of  justice,  to 
exercise  the  bishop's  temporal  jurisdiction  in  his  name  {placilum 
or  curia  vice-domint)  and  to  lead  the  episcopal  levies  to  war. 
In  return  they  usually  had  a  house  near  the  episcopal  palace, 
a  domain  within  and  without  the  city,  and  sometimes  the  right 
to  levy  certain  dues  on  the  city.  The  vidames  usually  look 
their  title  from  the  see  they  represented,  but  not  infrequently 
they  styled  themsdves,  not  after  their   official  fief,  but  after 
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their  private  seignmHes.  Thus  the  vidame  de  Picquigny  was 
the  representative  of  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  the  vidame  de 
Gerberoy  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  In  many  sees  there  were 
no  vidames,  their  function  being  exercised  by  viscounts  or 
chAtekins.  With  the  growth  of  the  central  power  and  of  that 
of  the  municipalities  the  vidames  gradually  hkt  all  importance, 
and  the  title  became  mere^  honorary 

See  A.  Luchatre,  Manuel  des  insiituHons  fron^ises  (Paris.  1892); 
Du  Cangc.  G/oJisaniim  (ed.  Niort.  1887),  s.  "  VkM^dominus  " ;  A. 
Mallet,  Etude  hist,  sur  les  avouds  ct  les  vidames,"  in  PostUon  da 
tktus  de  V£cde  des  chartes  (an.  1870-72). 

VIDIN  (formerly  written  Wioin  or  Widdin),  a  fortified 
liver-port  and  the  capital  of  a  department  in  the  extreme 
N.E.  of  Bulgaria;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Danube,  near 
the  Servian  frontier  and  151  m.  W.N.W.  of  Sofia.  Pop.  (1906) 
16,168,  including  about  3000  Turks  and  1500  Spanish  Jews — 
descendants  of  the  refugees  who  fled  hither  from  the  Inquisition 
in  the  x6th  century.  Vidin  is  an  episcopal  see  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade;  it  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  some 
importance,  and  was  rendered  difficxdt  to  besiege  by  the  sur- 
rounding marshes,  formed  where  the  Topolovitza  and  other 
streams  join  the  Danube.  A  steam  ferry  connects  it  with 
Calalat,  on  the  Rumanian  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  there  is  a 
branch  railway  to  Mezdra,  on  the  main  line  Sofia-Plevna.  The 
city  consists  of  throe  divisions — the  modem  suburbs  extending 
beside  the  Danube,  the  citadel  and  the  old  town,  still  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  though  only  four  of  its  nine  towers  remain 
standing.  The  old  town,  containing  several  mosques  and 
synagogues  and  a  bazaar,  preserves  its  oriental  appearance; 
the  citadd  is  used  as  a  military  magazine.  There  are  a  modem 
cathedral,  a  school  of  viticulture  and  a  high  school,  besides  an 
ancient  clock-tower  and  the  palace  {Kimak)  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Turkish  pashas.  Vidin  exports  cereals  and  frait,  and 
is  locally  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  filigree.  It  has 
important  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  ^irits,  beer  and 
tobacco. 

Vidin  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Bononia  in 
Moesia  Superior,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pannonian 
Bononia,  which  stood  higher  up  the  Danube  to  the.  north  of 
Sirmium.  Its  name  figures  conspicuously  in  the  military  annals 
of  medieval  and  recent  times;  and  it  is  specially  memorable 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  by  the  imperial  forces  in  1689 
and  for  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  hospodar  Michael  Sustos 
by  Pasvan  Oglu  in  1801.  It  was  again  the  scene  of  stirring 
events  during  the  Russo-Turkish  Wars  of  1854-55  and  1877-78, 
and  successfully  resbted  the  assaults  of  the  Servians  in  Uie 
Servo-Bulgarian  War  of  1886-87. 

VIDOOQ,  FRANCOIS  EUG^E  (1775*1857),  French  detective, 
was  bom  at  Arras  in  1775  (or  possibly  1773).  After  an  adven- 
turous youth  he  joined  the  French  army,  where  he  rose  to  be 
lieutenant.  At  LiUe  he  was  imprisoned  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
with  a  brother  officer,  and  while  in  gaol  became  involved, 
possibly  innocently,  in  the  forgery  of  an  order  for  the  release  of 
another  prisoner.  He  was  sentenced  to  eight  years'  hard  labour, 
and  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Brest,  whence  he  escaped  twice  but 
was  recaptured.  For  the  third  time  he  succeeded  in  getting 
free,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  company  of  thieves  and 
other  criminals  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  making  a  careftil  study 
of  their  methods.  He  then  offered  his  services  as  a  spy  to  the 
Paris  police  (1809).  The  offer  was  accepted,  on  condition  that 
he  shotild  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  criminal  classes  by 
himself  serving  a  further  term  in  prison  in  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently Vidocq  was  made  chief  of  the  reorganized  detective 
department  of  the  Paris  police,  with  a  body  of  ex-convicts  under 
his  immediate  command.  In  this  capacity  Vidocq  was  ex- 
tremely successful,  for  he  possessed  unbounded  energy  and  a 
real  genius  for  hunting  down  criminals.  In  1827.  having  saved 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  retired  from  his  post  and 
started  a  paper-mill,  the  work-people  in  which  were  drawn 
entirely  from  ex-convicts.  The  venture,  however,  was  a  failure, 
and  in  1832  Vidocq  re-entered  the  police  service  and  was  em- 
^oyfxl  mainly  in  political  work,  though  given  no  special  ofilce. 


Anxious  to  get  back  to  his  <^  detective  post  he  himadf  fMUshly 
organized  a  daring  theft.  The  authorities  were  unable  to  trace 
the  thieves,  who  at  the  proper  moment  were  "discovered" 
by  Vidocq.  His  real  part  in  the  matter  became  known,  however, 
and  he  was  dismissed  from  service.  He  subsequently  started 
a  private  inquiry  agency,  which  was  indifferently  successful, 
and  was  finally  sup{»essed.  Vidocq  died  in  great  poverty  ia 
1857.  Several  volumes  have  been  published  under  his  name, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  MBmoires  de  Vidocq  (1828).  It 
is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  any  of  than. 

See  Charles  Ledru,  La  Vie,  la  nwrt  et  les  demien  momeiUs  d$ 

Vidocq  (PariSk  1857). 

VIDTASAOAR*  ISWAB  CHANDRA  (1820-1891),  writer  and 
sodal  reformer  of  Bengal,  was  bom  at  Bizsinha  in  the  Midnapur 
district  in  1820,  of  a  Kulin  Brahman  famfly.  He  was  removed 
to  (^cutta  at  the  age  of  nine,  was  admitted  into  the  Sanskrit 
CoUege,  and  carried  on  his  studies  in  the  midst  of  privatioDS  and 
extreme  poverty.  In  1839  he  obtained  the  title  of  Vidyasagar 
(»"  Ocean  of  learning  '0  after  passing  a  brilliant  examination, 
and  in  1850  was  appointed  head  pandit  of  Fort  William  College. 
In  1846  appeared  his  first  work  in  Bengali  prose.  The  Twenty- 
Five  Tales  of  a  Betal.  This  was  succeeded  by  his  SakusUala  ia 
185s,  and  by  his  greatest  work.  The  Exile  ofSita,  in  1862.  These 
are  marked  by  a  grace  and  beauty  which  Bengali  prose  had  never 
known  before.  The  literature  of  Bengal,  previous  to  the  X9th 
century,  was  entirely  in  verse.  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  the  religious 
reformer  of  Bengal,  created  the  literary  prose  of  Bengal  early 
in  the  X9th  century  by  his  numerous  translations  and  rdigious 
tracts;  and  Iswar  Chandra  Vidyasagar  and  his  fellow-worker, 
Akhay  Kumar  Datta,  added  to  its  power  and  beauty  about  the 
middle  of  that  century.  'These  three  writers  are  generally  re- 
cognized as  the  fathers  of  Bengali  prose  literature.  As  a  soci4 
reformer  and  educationist,  too,  Iswar  Chandra  made  his  mark. 
He  associated  himself  with  Drinkwater  Bethune  in  the  cause  of 
female  education;  and  the  management  of  the  girls'  school, 
called  after  Bethune,  was  entmsted  to  him  in  1851.  And  when 
Rosomoy  Datta  resigned  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Sanskrit 
College  of  Calcutta,  a  new  post  of  principal  was  created,  and 
Iswar  Chandra  was  appointed' to  it.  Iswar  Chandra's  influence 
in  the  education  department  was  now  tmbounded.  He  simpli- 
fied the  method  of  learning  Sanskrit,  and  thus  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  that  ancient  tongue  among  his  cotmtr3rmen.  He  was 
consulted  in  all  educational  matters  by  Sir  Frederick  Halliday, 
the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal.  And  when  the  great 
scheme  of  education  under  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch  of  1854 
was  inaugurated  in  India,  Iswar  Chandra  established  numerous 
aided  schools  under  that  scheme  in  the  most  advanced  districts 
of  Bengal.  In  1858  he  resigned  his  appointment  under  govern- 
ment, and  shortly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Institution,  a  private  college  at  C^cutta.  But  a  greater 
task  than  literary  work  or  educational  reforms  claimed  his 
attention.  He  had  discovered  that  the  ancient  Hindu  scriptures 
did  not  enjoin  perpetual  widowhood,  and  in  1855  he  startled 
the  Hindu  world  by  his  work  on  the  Remarriage  of  Hindu  Widows. 
Such  a  work,  from  a  learned  and  presumably  orthodox  Brahman, 
caused  the  greatest  excitement,  but  Iswar  Chandra  remained 
unmoved  amidst  a  storm  of  indignation.  Associating  himself 
with  the  most  influential  men  of  the  day,  like  Prosonno  Kumar 
Tagore  and  Ram  Copal  Ghosh,  he  appealed  to  the  British 
government  to  decUre  that  the  sons  of  remarried  Hindu  widows 
^ould  be  considered  legitimate  heirs.  The  British  govern- 
ment responded;  the  act  was  passed  in  1856,  and  some  years 
after  Iswar  Chandra's  own  son  was  married  to  a  widow.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life  Iswar  Chandra  wrote  works  against 
Hindu  polygamy.  He  was  as  well  known  for  his  charity  and 
wide  philanthropy  as  for  his  educational  and  social  reforms. 
His  large  income,  derived  from  the  sale  of  school-books,  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  succour  of  the  needy;  hundreds 
of  young  men  owed  their  education  to  him;  hundreds  of  widows 
depended  on  him  for  their  daily  bread.  The  Indian  government 
made  him  a  (Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  x8&a  He  died 
on  the  29th  of  July  1891.  (R.  C.  DO 
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VIRIBA,  ANTOinO  (160^-1697;,  Portuguese  Jessie  and 
writer,  the  "  prince  of  Catholic  pulpit-orators  of  his  time/'  was 
bom  in  Lisbon  on  the  6th  of  February  t6o8.  Accompanying 
his  parentA  to  Brazil  in  1615  he  received  his  e<}ucation  at  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Bahia.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in 
J625,  and  two  years  later  pronounoed  his  first  vows.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  was  teaching  rhetoric,  and  a  little  later' 
dogmatic  theology^  at  the  college  of  Olinda,  besides  writing 
the  "  annual  letters  "  of  the  province.  In  1635  he  received  the 
priesthood.  He  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  orator, 
and  the  three  patriotic  sermons  he  delivered  at  Bahia  (i638r'4o) 
are  remarkable  for  their  imaginative  power  and  dignity  of 
language.  The  sermim  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Portugal 
against  Holland  was  considered  by  the  Abb£  Rajmal  to  be 
"  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  discourse  ever  heard  from 
a  Christian  pulpit."  When  the  revolution  of  X640  placed 
John  lY.  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  Brazil  gave  him  its  allegi- 
ance, and  Vieira  was  chosen,  to  accompany  the  viceroy's  son  to 
Lisbon  to  congratulate  the  new  king.  His  talents  and  aptitude 
for  affairs  imptessed  John  IV.  so  favourably  that  he  appointed 
him  royal  preacher,  gave  him  free  access  to  the  palace  and 
constantly  consult^  him  on  the  business  of  the  state.  Pos- 
sessed of  great  political  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  lessons  of 
history,  Vieira  used  the  pulpit  as  a  tribune  from  which  he 
propounded  measures  for  improving  the  general  and  particularly 
the  economic  condition  of  Portugal.  His  pen  was  as  busy  as 
his  voice*  and  in  four  notable  pamphlets  he  advocated  the  crea- 
tion of  companies  of  commerce,  the  abolition  <^  the  distinction 
between  Old  and  New  Christians,  the  reform  of  the  procedure 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  admission  of  Jewish  and  foreign 
traders,  with  guarantees  for  their  security  from  religious  per- 
secution. Moreover,  he  did  not  spare  his  own  estate,  for  in  his 
Sezagesima  sermon  he  boldly  attacked  the  current  style  of 
preaching,  its  subtleties,  affectation,  obscurity  and  abuse  of 
metaphor,  and  declared  the  ideal  of  a  sermon  to  be  one  which 
sent  men  away  "  not  contented  with  the  preacher,  but  discon- 
tented with  themselves."  In  1647  Vieira  b^jan  his  career  as  a 
diplomat,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  England,  France, 
Holland  and  Italy.  In  his  Fapd  Forte  he  urged  the  cession  of 
Pemambuco  to  the  Dutch  as  the  price  of  peace,  while  his  mission 
to  Rome  in  1650  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  arranging  a 
marriage  between  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  the 
only  daughter  of  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  His  success,  freedom 
of  speech  and  reforming  zeal  had  made  him  enemies  on  all 
sides,  and  only  the  intervention  of  the  king  prevented  his 
expulsion  from  the  Company  of  Jesus,  so  that  prudcnoe  coun- 
aellcd  his  return  to  Brazil. 

In  his  youth  he  had  vowed  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  con- 
version of  the  negro  slaves  and  native  Indians  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  arriving  in  MaranhSo  early  in  XJ653  he  recom- 
menced hia  apostolic  labours,  which  had  been  interrupted 
during  his  stay  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Old  World.  Starting 
from  Pari,  he  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins,  making 
numerous  converts  to  Christianity  and  civilization  among  the 
most  savage  tribes;  but  after  two  years  of  unceasing  labour, 
during  which  every  difficulty  was  placed  in  his  way  by  the 
colonial  authorities,  he  saw  that  the  Indians  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governors,  to  prevent  their 
exploitation,  and  placed  under  the  «>ntrol  of  the  members  of  a 
single  religious  society.  Accordingly  in  June  1654  he  set  sail 
for  Lisbon  to  i^ad  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  and  in  April  1655 
he  obtained  from  the  king  a  series  of  decrees  which  placed 
the  misswns.  under  the  Company  of  Jesus,  with  himself  as  their 
superior,  and  prohibited  the  ensbvemcnt  of  the  natives,  except 
in  certain  specified  cases.  Returning  with  this  charter  of 
freedom,  he  organized  the  missions  over  a  territory  having 
a  coast-Upe  of  400  leagues,  and  a  population  of  200,000  souls, 
and  in  the  next  six  years  (1655-61)  the  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary  set  the  crown  on  his  work.  After  a  time,  however, 
the  colonists,  attributing  the  shortage  of  slaves  and.  the  con- 
•equent  diminution  in  their  profits  to  the  Jesuits,  began  actively 
to  oppose  Vieira,  and  tbey  were  joined  by  members  of  the 


secular  dcrgy  and  the  other  Orders  who  were  Jealous  of  tbs 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Company  in  the  government  of  the 
Indians.  Vieira  was  accused  of  want  of  patriotism  and  usurpa- 
tion  of  jurisdiction,  and  in  1661,  after  a  popular  revolt,  the 
authorities  sent  him  with  thirty-one  other  Jesuit  missionaries 
back  to  Portugal.  He  found  his  friend  King  John  IV.  dead  and 
the  court  a  prey  to  faction,  but,  dauntless  as  ever  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  ambition,  he  resorted  to  his  favourite  arm  of  preaching, 
and  on  Epiphany  Day,  1662,  in  the  royal  chapel,  he  replied 
to  hb  persecutors  in  a  famous  rhetorical  effort,  and  called  for 
the  execution  of  the  royal  decrees  in  favour  of  the  Indians. 
Circumstances  were  against  him,  however,  and  the  count  of 
Castcbneihor,  fearing  his  influence  at  court,  had  him  exiled 
first  to  Oporto  and  then  to  Coimbra}  bat  in  both  these,  places 
he  continued  his  work  of  preaching,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Inquisition  also  occupied  his  attention.  To  silence  £im  his 
enemies  then  denotmced  him  to  that  tribunal,  and  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before-  the  Holy  Office  at  Coimbra  to  answer 
points  smacking  of  heresy  in  his  sermons,  conversations  and 
writing  He  had  believed  in  the  prophecies  of  a  16th-century 
shoemaker  poet,  Bondarra,  dealing  with  the  coming  of  a  ruler 
who  would  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  prosperity 
for  the  church  and  for  Portugal*  and  in  the  Quinio  Impcrio 
or  CUxou  Prophetarum  be  had  endeavoured  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  dreams  from  passages  of  Scripture.  As  he  refused  to 
submit,  the  Inquisitors  kept  him  in  prison  from  October  166$ 
to  December  1667,  and  finally  imposed  a  sentence  which  pro- 
hibited him  from  teaching,  writing  or  preaching.  It  was  a 
heavy  bbw  fqr  the  Company,  and  though  Vieira  recovered  his 
freedom  and  much  of  his  prestige  shortly  afterwards  on  the 
accession  of  King  Pedro  II.,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
go  to  Rome  to  procure  the  revision  of  the  sentence,  which  still 
hung  over  him  though  the  penalties  had  been  removed.  During 
a  six  years'  residence  in  the  Eternal  City  Vieira  won.  his  greatest 
triumphs.  Pope  Clement  X.  invited  him  to  preach  before  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  he  became  confessor  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  and  a  member  of  her  literary  academy. 
At  the  request  of  the  pope  he  drew  up  a  report  of  two  hundred 
pages  on  the  Inquisition  in  Portu^,  witb  the  result  that 
after  a  judicial  inquiry  Pope  Innocent  XI.  suspended  it  for 
five  years  (1676-81}.  Ultimately  Vieira  returned  to  Portugal 
.  with  a  pi^Mil  bull  exempting  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
grand  inquisitor,  and  in  January  x6Si  he  embarked  for  Brazil. 
He  resided  in  BaJiia  and  occupied  himself  in  revising  his  sermons 
for  publication,  axui  in  1687  he  became  superior  of  the  proviqce. 
A  false  accusation  of  complicity  in  an  assassination,  and  the 
intrigues  of  members  of  his*  own  Company,  clouded  his  |ast 
months,  and  on  the  iSth  of  July  1697  be  passed  away. 

His  works  form  perhaps  the  greatest  monument  of  Portuguese 
prose.  Two  hundred  discourses  exist  to  prove,  his  fecundity, 
while  his  versatility  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  could  treat 
the  same  subject  differently  on  half  a  dozen  occasions.  His 
letters,  simple  and  conversational  in  style,  have  a  deep  his- 
torical and  political  interest,  and  form  documents  of  the  first 
value  for  the  history  of  the  period.  As  a  man,  V^icira  would 
have  made  a  nobler  figure  if  he  had  not  been  so  great  an  egotist 
and  so  clever  a  courtier,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  sus- 
tained directly  opposite  opinions  at  short  intervals  with  equal 
warmth  argues  a  certain  lack  of  sincerity.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  identified  with  great  causes,  justite  to  the  Jews  and 
humanity  to  the  Indians,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  age  led  to  many  of  his  troubles,  while  his  disinterested- 
ness in  money  matters  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 

Principal  works:  Sermoes  (Sermons)  (t$  vols..  Lisbon,  1679- 
1748).  there  are  many  subsctiuent  -  editions,  but  none  com- 
plete; traostattons  exist  m  Spanish,  Italian,  German  and  French, 
which  have  gone  throu^  «cycr.-U  editions.  Uuioria  do  Fntwt 
(Li&bon,  17 1^;  3nd  cd.,  ibid..  1755):  this  and  the  QuitUo  Imferio 
and  the  Qavis  Pfophetarum  seem  to  be  m  essence  one  ana  the 
same  book  in  different  redactions.  C0H41S  (Letters)  (3  vols..  Lisbon, 
1735-46)  Notietat  retondUas  do  modo  de  pfoccdn  a  iHquiskio 
de  Foriumil  com  os  uus  presos  (Lisbon,  1821).  The  AfU  dt  Fnrtar 
published  under  Vieira'a  name  m  many  editioos  is  now  known  not 
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to  be  his.  A  badly  edited  edition  of  the  works  of  Vieira  in 
37  vdumes  appeared  in  Uabon,  1854-58.  There  are  unpuh* 
lished  MSS.  01  his  in  the  British  Museum  in  London,  and  in  the 
Bibliothdque  Nationale  in  Paris.  A  bibliography  of  Vieira  will 
be  found  in  Sommervogel,  BiHiottAgue  de  la  compagtne  de  Jisus, 
viii.  653-85. 
AUTHOIUTZB&— Andr6  de  Barros,  Vida  (Lisbon,  1746)— a  pane- 
Tic  b)r  a  member  of  the  same  society;  D.  Francisco  Alexandre 
)bo,  bishop  of  Vizeu.  "  Historical  and  Critical  Discourse,"  Obras 
(Lisbon,  1849),  voL  ii.— a  valuable  study;  Joio  Francisco  Lbboa, 
Vida  (5th  ed.,  Rio,  1891)— he  is  unjust  to  Vieira,  but  may  be  con. 
suited  to  check  the  next  writer;  Abb6  E.  Card,  Vieira,  sa  vie  et 
UM  entgra  (Paris,  187^);  Luiz  Cabral,  Vieira,  hiog.,  caracAre,  ilo- 
fuence  (P^ns,  1900);  idem,  Vieira  pregador  (3  vols.,  ()porto,  1901); 
Sotero  doe  Rcis,  Curso  de  UUemlura  Portuguen  e  Draakira,  iu. 
121-344.  (E.  Pb.) 

VrtlA-ORIFRN,  FRANCIS  (1864-  );  French  poet,  waa 
bom  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  36th  of  May  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  France,  dividing  his  time  between  Paris 
and  Touraine.  His  volumes  include  CueiUe  d*aml  (1885); 
Les  Cygnes  (1887;  new  series,  2893);  La  Ckevauckie  d'YeUHs 
(1893);  Svankiide,  a  dramatic  poem  (1894);  Laus  Veneris 
(1895),  a  volume  of  translations  from  Swinburne;  Poimes  et 
Poisies  (1895),  a  collection  containing  much  of  his  earlier  work; 
Phocas  iejardinier  (1898);  and  La  Ligende  ailte  de  Widand  le 
Porgeron  (1899),  a  dramatic  poem.  M.  Vi3£'Grifl^  is  one  of 
the  most  sQcceSsfui  writers  of  the  vers  litre,  the  theory  of  which 
he  expounded,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Paul  Adam  and 
Bernard  Lazare,  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  entitled  ErUreliens 
polkiq«es  et  lUUraires  <i890~9a).  He  is  at  his  best  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  s3rmboUsm  of  old  legend  to  modem  uses. 

VIELLE)  vifl/e,  viile,  a  French  term,  derived  from  Lat.  fidi- 
(ulat  embracing  two  distinct  types  of  instmmcnts:  (i)  from 
the  X3th  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  botvcd  instm- 
ments  having  a  box-soundchest  with  ribs,  (2)  from  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  hurdy>gurdy  (q.v.).  The 
medieval  word  vidte  or  viile  has  often  been  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  latter  instrument  by  modem  writers  when  dealing  with 
the  X3th  and  14th  centuries.  The  instmments  included  under 
the  name  of  vieUe,  whatever  form  their  outline  assumed,  always 
had  the  box-soundchest  consisting  of  back  and  bdly  Joined  by 
ribs,  which  experience  has  pronounced  the  most  perfect  con- 
struction for  bowed  instmments.  The  most  common  shape 
given  to  the  earliest  vielles  in  France  was  an  oval,  which  with 
its  modifications  remained  in  favour  until  the  guitar-fiddle, 
the  Italian  lyra,  asserted  itself  as  the  finest  type,  from  which 
also  the  violin  was  directly  evolved.  (K.  S.) 

VlBNf  JOSEPH  MARIS  (1716-1809),  Frendi  painter,  was  bora 
at  Montpellier  on  the  i8th  of  June  17x6.  Protected  by  Comte 
de  Caylus,  he  entered  at  an  early  age  the  studio  of  Natoire, 
and  obtained  the  ^and  prix  in  x  745.  He  used  his  time  at  Rome 
in  appljring  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  development  of  his 
own  powers  all  that  he  gleaned  from  the  masterpieces  around 
him;  but  his  tendencies  were  so  foreign  to  the  reigning  taste 
that  on  his  retum  to  Paris  he  owed  his  admission  to  the  academy 
for  his  picture  *'  Daedalus  and  Icarus  "  (Louvre)  solely  to  the 
indignant  protests  of  Boucher.  When  in  X776,  at  the  height 
of  his  established  reputation,  he  became  director  of  the  school 
of  France  at  Rome,  he  took  David  with  htm  amongst  his  pupib. 
After  his  retum,  five  years  later,  his  fortunes  were  wrecked 
by  the  Revolution;  but  he  undauntedly  set  to  work,  and  at 
the'age  of  eighty  (X796)  carried  off  the  prize  in  an  open  govern- 
ment competition.  Bonaparte  acknowledged  his  merit  by 
making  him  a  senator.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  March 
X809,  leaving  behind  him  several  brilliant  pupib,  amongst  whom 
were  Vincent,  Regnault,  Suv6e,  M£nagcot,  Taillasson  and 
others  of  high  merit;  nor  should  the  name  of  his  wife,  Marie 
Th^rdse  Rcboul  (i728-t8o5),  herself  a  member  of  the  academy, 
be  omitted  from  this  list.  Their  son,  Marie  Joseph,  bom  in 
1761,  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter. 

VIBmiA  (Or.  Wien;  Lat.  Vindohona),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  largest  dty  in  the  Aitstro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  and  the  fourth  city  in  Europe  as  regards  popula- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
base  of  the  Wiener  Wald,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 


plain  which  separates  the  Alps  from  the  Carpathians.  This 
plain  is  continued  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube  by  the 
valley  of  the  March,  which  constitutes  the  easiest  access  to  the 
north.  Thus  Vieima  forms  a  junction  of  natural  ways  from 
south  to  north,  and  from  west  to  east.  It  also  lies  on  the 
frontier  which  separates  from  one  another  three  xaces,  the 
German,  the  Slavonic  and  the  Hungarian. 

Curiously  enough,  Vienna  has  for  a  long  time  turned  its 
back,  so  to  speak,  on  the  magnificent  waterway  of  the  Danube, 
the  dty  being  built  about  xi  m.  away  from  the  main  stream. 
Only  an  arm  of  the  river,  the  Danube  Canal,  so  called  because 
it  was  regulated  and  widened  in  1598,  passes  through  the  city, 
dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts.  It  is  tme  that  the  river 
forms  at  this  point  several  arms,  and  the  adjoining  districts 
were  subjected  to  periodical  inundations,  while  navigation 
was  by  no  means  easy  here.  But  in  1870  works  for  the 
regulation  of  the  river  were  started  with  the  object  of  making 
It  quite  safe  for  navigation,  and  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
inundation.  By  these  magnificent  works  of  regulati9n  the 
new  bed  was  brought  nearer  to  the  town,  and  the  new  river 
channel  has  an  average  width  of  915  ft.  and  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
On  its  left  bank  stretches  the  so-called  inundation  region, 
1525  ft.  wide,  while  on  the  right  bank  quays  have  been  con- 
structed with  numerous  wharfs  and  warehouses.  By  these 
works  of  regulation  over  2400  acres  of  ground  were  gained  for 
building  t>urposes.  This  new  bed  of  the  Danube  was  com- 
I^eted  in  X876.  In  conjunction  with  this  work  the  entire 
Danube  Canal  has  been  transformed  into  a  harbour  by  the 
constraction  of  a  lock  at  its  entrance,  while  increased  accom- 
modation for  shipping  has  also  been  provided  at  the  other  end 
of  the  canal  known  as  the  winter  harbour.  Into  the  Danube 
Canal  flows  the  small  stream,  called  Wien,  now  arched  over 
almost  in  its  entirety.  Vienna  extends  along  the  right  bank. 
of  the  Danube  from  the  historic  and  legendary  Kahlenbcrg 
to  the  point  where  the  Danube  Canal  rejoins  the  main  stream, 
being  surrounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  considerable  stretch 
of  land  which  is  rather  mral  than  suburban  in  character. 

Vienna  Is  officially  divided  into  twenty-one  districts  or 
Benrke.  Until  1892  it  contained  only  ten  of  the  present 
districts;  in  that  year  nine  outlying  districts  were  incorporated 
with  the  town;  in  1900  Brigittenau  was  created  out  of  part 
of  the  old  district  of  Leopoldstadt,  and  in  1905  the  Floridsdorf 
district  was  made  up  by  the  incorporation  of  the  following 
former  suburbs:  Aspem-an-der^Donau,  Donaufcid,  Floridsdorf, 
Gross  Jedlcrsdorf,  Hirschstctten,  Jcdlescc,  Kagran,  Leopoldau, 
Lobau-Insel  and  Stadlau.  By  the  incorporation  of  the  suburbs 
in  X892,  the  area  of  Vienna  was  more  than  trebled,  namely, 
from  21)  sq.  m.  to  69  sq.  m.;  while  a  new  increase  of  about 
one-fifth  of  its  total  area  was  added  by  the  incorporation  of 
X902.  A  feature  of  the  new  dty  is  the  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  woods  and  arable  land  within  its  bounds.  'Hiese  form 
nearly  60%  of  its  total  area,  private  gardens,  parks  and 
open  spaces  occupying  a  further  13%.  While  from  the 
standpoint  of  population  it  takes  the  fourth  place  among 
European  capitals,  Vienna  covers  about  three  times  as  much 
ground  as  BerUn,  which  occupies  the  third  place.  But  the 
bulk  of  its  inhabitants  being  packed  into  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  this  area,  the  working  classes  suffer  greatly 
from  overcrowding,  and  all  sections  of  the  community  frorik 
high  rents. 

The  inner  city,  or  Vienna  proper,  was  formerly  separated 
from  the  other  districts  by  a  drclc  of  fortifications,  consisting 
of  a  rampart,  fosse  and  glads.  These,  however,  were  removed 
in  1858-60,  and  the  place  of  the  glacis  has  been  taken  by 
a  magnificent  boulevard,  the  Ring-Strasse,  2  m.  in  length, 
and  about  150  ft.  in  average  width.  Another  scries  of  works, 
consisting  of  a  rampart  and  fosse,  were  const  meted  in  1704 
to  surround  the  whole  city  at  that  time,  i.e.  the  first  ten  districts 
of  modem  Vienna.  This  second  girdle  of  fortifications  was 
known  as  the  Lines  (Linien),  and  a  second  wide  boulevard 
(Gflrtcl-Strasse)  follows  their  course  round  the  city.  Thb 
second  or  outer  girdle  of  fortifications  formed  the  boundary 
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between  the  city  and  the  outlying  suburbs,  but  was  removed 
in  1893,  when  the  incoiporation  of  the  suburbs  took  place. 

The  inner  town,  which  lies  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
others,  is  still,  unlike  the  older  parts  of  most  European  towns, 
the  moat  aristocratic  quarter,  containing  the  palaces  of  the 
emperor  and  of  many  of  the  nobility,  the  government  offices, 
many  of  the  embassies  and  legations,  the  opera  house  and  the 
principal  hotels.  Leopoldstadt  which  together  with  firigit- 
tenatt  are  the  only  distckta  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
Canal,  is  the  chi^  commercial  quarter,  and  is  inhabited  to  a 
great  extent  by  Jews.  Mariahilf,  Neubau  and  Margarcthen  arc 
the  chief  seats  of  noanufacturing  industry.  Landslrasse  may 
be  described  as  the  dtstxict  of  officialism;  here  too  arc  the 
British  and  German  embassies.  Alsergrund,  with  the  enormous 
general  hospital,  the  militacy  hospital  and  the  municipal 
asylum  for  the  insane,  is  the  medical  quarter. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  inner  city,  most  of  the  streets  in  which 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen,  the 
most  important  medieval  building  in  Vienna,  dating  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries,  but  incorporating 
a  few  fragments  of  the  original  12th-century  cdiiicc.  Among  its 
most  striking  features  are  the  fine  and  lofty  tower  (430  ft.)» 
rebuilt  in  1860-64;  the  extensive  catacombs,  in  which  the 
emperors  were  formerly  interred;  the  sarcophagus  (15 13)  of 
Frederick  III.;  the  tombs  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy;  thirty- 
eight  marble  altars;  and  the  fine  groined  ceiling.  A  little  to  the 
south-west  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Hofburg,  or  imperial  palace, 
a  huge  complex  of  buildings  of  various  epochs  and  in  various 
styles,  enclosing  several  courtyards.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
present  edifice  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  extensive 
additions  have  been  made  since  1887.  In  addition  to  private 
rooms  and  state  apartments,  the  Hofburg  contains  a  library 
of  about  800,000  volumes,  7000  incunabula  and  34,000  MSSu, 
Including  the  celebrated  '*  Papyrus  Rainer ";  the  imperial 
treasury,  containing  the  family  treasures  of  the  house  of 
Habsburg-Lorraine,  and  other  important  collections, 
r.  In  the  old  town  are  the  two  largest  of  the  Hofc,  extensive 
blocks  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  great  abbeys  of  Austria, 
which  are  common  throughout  Vienna.  These  are  the  Schotten- 
hof  (once  belonging  to  the  "  Scoti,"  or  Irish  Benedictines) 
and  the  Mdlkerhof ,  adjoining  the  open  space  called  the  Freiung, 
each  forming  a  little  town  of  itself.  As  in  most  continental 
towns,  the  custom  of  living  in  flats  is  prevalent  in  \'ienna,  where 
few  except  the  richer  nobles  occupy  an  entire  house.  Of  Lite 
the  so^aUed  "  Zinspaliste  "  ("  tenement  palaces  "}  have  been 
bfuih  on  a  magnificent  scale,  often  profusely  adorned  without 
and  within  with  painting  and  sculpture.  Other  notable  bxiildings 
within  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications  arc  the  Gothic  Augustine 
church,  built  in  the  14th  century,  and  containing  a  fine  monu> 
ment  of  Canova;  the  Capuchin  church,  with  the  burial  vault  of 
the  Habsbtugs;  the  church  of  Maria-Stiegen,  an  interesting 
Gothic  building  of  the  14th  century,  restored  in  1820;  the 
handsome  Greek  church,  by  T.  Hansen  (1813-1891),  finished  in 
1858;  the  Minorite  church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  X4th  century, 
containing  an  admirable  mosaic  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Last 
Supper  '*  by  Raffaeli,  executed  in  1806-14  by  order  of  Napoleon 
)Lnd  placed  here  in  1846.  Other  churches  worth  mentioning  are 
the  Schottenkirche,  buill  in  the  13th  century,  reconstructed 
in  the  17th  and  restored  by  H.  von  Ferstel  (i  828-1 S83),  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  the  count  of  Starhemberg,  the  defender 
of  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in  1683,  and  of  Duke  Hcinrich 
Jasomirgott  (d.  1x77);  the  church  of  St  Peter,  reconstructed 
by  Fischer  von  Erlach  in  1702-13,  and  the  University  chtvch, 
erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  Z625-31,  both  in  the  baroque  style 
with  rich  frescoes;  lastly,  the  small  church  of  St  Ruprccht,  the 
oldest  church  in  Vienna,  first  built  in  740,  and  several  times 
reconstructed;  and  the  old  Rathaus.  At  the  comer  of  the 
Graben,  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  containing  the  most 
fashionable  shops  in  Vienna,  is  the  Slock  im  Eisen,  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  said  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  a  holy  grove  round 
which  the  original  settlement  of  Vindomina  ^rang  up.  It  is 
full  of  nails  driven  into  it  by  travelling  journeymen. 


The  Riflg^tiaise  rtoka  as  one  of  the  most  »T»ppffint 
achievemenu  of  modem  street  architeaue.  Opposite  the 
Hofburg,  the  main  body  of  which  b  separated  from 
the  Ring'Strasse  by  the  Hofgarten  and  Volksgarten,  rise 
the  handsome  aaonument  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
^erected  1888)  and  the  imperial  museums  of  art  and  natural 
history,  two  extensive  Renaissance  edifices  with  domes 
(erected  1870-89).  matching  each  other  in  every  particular 
and  grouping  finely  with  the  new  part  of  the  palace. 
Hans  Makart's  painted  dome  in  the  natural  history  museum 
is  the  largest  pictorial  canvas  in  the  world.  Adjoining  the 
museums  to  the  west  is  the  palace  of  justice  (1881),  and  this  is 
closely  followed  by  the  houses  of  parliament  (1883),  in  which 
the  Grecian  style  has  been  successfully  adapted  to  modem 
requirements.  Beyond  the  houses  of  parliament  stands  the 
new  Rathaus,  an  immense  and  lavishly  decorated  Gothic 
building,  erected  in  1873-83.  It  was  designed  by  Fricdrich 
Schmidt  <i82s-x^i),  who  may  be  described  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  modem  Gothic  tendency  as  T.  Hansen  and 
G.  Semper,  the  creators  respectively  of  the  parliament  house  and 
the  museums,  are  the  leaders  of  the  Classical  and  Renaissance 
styles  which  are  so  stroni^y  represented  in  Viennese  architecture. 
Opposite  the  Rathaus^  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Ring,  is  the  new 
court  theatre,  another  H>edmen  of  Seap<«'s  Renaissance  work, 
finished  in  1889.  To  the  north  stands  the  new  building  of  the 
university,  a  Renaissance  structure  by  H.  von  Ferstel,  erected 
in  1873-84  and  rivalling  the  Rathaus  in  extent.  Near  the  uni- 
versity, and  separated  from  the  Ring  by  a  garden,  stands  the 
votive  church  in  Alsergrund,  complied  in  1879.  and  erected 
to  Gommenwratc  the  emperor's  escape  from  assassination  in  1853, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  successful  of  modem  Gothic 
churches  (Ferstel).  The  other  important  buildings  of  the 
Ring'Strasse  include  the  magnificent  opera  house,  built 
1861-60,  by  £.  Van  der  NUU  (181 3-1868)  and  A.  von 
Siccardsbuig  (1813-1S68),  the  sumptuous  interior  of  which 
vies  with  that  of  Paris;  the  academy  of  art,  built  in  1873- 
76;  the  exchange,  built  in  1872-77,  both  by  Hansen;  and 
the  Austrian  museum  of  art  and  industry,  an  Italian  Renais* 
sance  building  erected  by  Ferstel  in  1868-71.  On  the  north 
side  the  Ring-Strasse  gives  place  to  the  spacious  Frana  Josef's 
quay,  fianking  the  Danube  Canal.  The  municipal  districts  out- 
side the  Ring  also  contain  numerous  handsome  modem  buildings. 
Vienna  possesses  both  in  the  inner  city  and  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts numerous  squares  adorned  with  artistic  monuments. 
One  of  the  finest  squares  in  the  worid  for  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings  which  endrde  it  is  the  Ratbauqplatz,  adjoining  the 
Ring-Strassc. 

Vienna  is  the  intellectual  as  well  ^  ^  material  capital 
of  Austria — emphatically  so  in  regard  to  the  German  part 
of  the  empire.  Its  university,  established  in  1365,  is  now 
attended  by  nearly  6000  students,  and  the  medical  faculty  en- 
joys a  world-wide  reputation.  Its  scientific  institutions  are 
headed  by  the  academy  of  science.  The  academy  of  art  was 
founded  in  1707. 

Museums. — In  the  imperial  art-history  muteum  are  stored  the 
extensive  art<oUections  of  the  Austrian  imperial  family,  whkh  wcie 
formcriy  in  the  Hofburg,  in  the  Belvedere,  and  in  othier  places.  It 
contains  a  rich  collectmn  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman  ana  Etruscan 
antiquities;  of  coins  and  medals,  and  of  industrial  art.  1^  last 
contains  valuable  specimens  of  the  industrial  art  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  the  Renaissance  period  in  gold,  silver,  hnMue^  KlasS| 
enamel,  ivory,  iron  and  wood.  The  famous  salt-cellar  {salterd)  01 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  executed  in  1539-43  for  Francis  I.  of  France,  u 
here.  Then  comes  the  cc4lection  of  weapons  and  armour,  including 
the  famous  Anibras  collection,  so  called  after  the  casde  of  Ambras 
near  Innsbruck,  wheic  it  was  for  a  long  time  stored.  The  pieturs 
taliery,  which  contains  the  collection  formerly  preserved  in  the  Bel- 
vedere palace,  contains  masterpieces  of  almost  every  school  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  unsurpassed  for  its  specimens  of  Rubens,  DQrer  and 
the  Venetian  masters.  Next  come  the  imperial  treasurv  at  the  Hof- 
burg. already  mentioned;  the  famous  collection  of  dzawinn  and 
enfravinga  known  as  the  Albertioa  in  the  pdace  of  the  aididuke 
Frederick,  which  contains  over  aoo,ooo  engravings  and  J6.000  draw- 
ings; the  picture  gallery  of  the  academy  of  art;  the  collection  of 
the  Austrian  museum  01  art  and  Industry;  the  historical  museum 
of  the  dty  of  Vienna;-  and  the  military  museum  at  tlw 
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_  .  there  are  In  Vienna  a  number  of  private  picture  gaHcrics 
of  great  imporuncc  The  largett  is  that  belonging  to  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  containinK  about  800  paintings,  and  specially  rich 
in  important  works  by  Kubcns  and  Van  Dyck;  the  picture  gallery 
of  Count  Harrach,  with  over  400  paintings,  possessing  numerous 
examples  of  the  later  Italian  and  French  schools;  that  of  Count 
Cxernin,  with  over  340  paintings;  and  that  of  Count  ScbOnborn,  with 
no  pictures.  The  imperial  natural  history  museum  contains  a 
mineralogical,  geological  and  xoological  section,  as  well  as  a  pre- 
historic and  ethnographical  collection.  Its  botanic  collection 
contains  the  famous  Vienna  herbarium,  while  to  the  university  w 
attached  a  fine  botanical  garden.  Boudes  the  Hofburg  library, 
there  arc  important  libraries  Ixflonging  to  the  unixxTsity  and  other 
societies,  the  corporation  and  the  various  monastic  orders. 
Parks,  Sfe. — ^The  Prater,  a  vast  expanse  (2000  acres)  of  wood  and 

Krk  on  the  cast  side  of  the  city,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
mube  Canal,  is  ercntly  frequented  by  all  classes.    The  exhi< 


ing  the  Ring-Strasse;  the  Augarten  in  the  Lcopoldstadt,  the  Belve- 
dere Park  in  the  Landstrasse,  the  Estcrhiizy  Park  in  Mariahilf,  and 
the  TUrkenschana  Park  in  I>6bling.  Among  the  most  popular 
resorts  arc  the  parks  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  unpcrial 
chateaux  of  SchOnbrunn  and  Laxcnburg. 

Covemnunt  and  Adminislralion. — Vienna  is  the  residence  of 
the  cinperor  of  Austria,  the  seat  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  of 
Ihe  Reichsrat  and  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria.  It  b  also 
the  scat  of  the  o>mmon  ministries  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  general  consuls  and 
the  meeting-place,  alternately  with  Budapest,  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  delegations.  It  contains  also  the  highest  judicial, 
financial,  military  and  administrative  official  authorities  of 
Austria,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Vienna 
enjoys  autonomy  for  communal  affairs,  but  is  under  the  control 
of  the  governor  and  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  while  the  election 
of  the  chief  buiigomaster  requires  the  sanaion  of  the  sovereign, 
advised  by  the  prime  minister.  The  municipal  council  is 
composed  of  158  membera  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  long  struggle  between  the  municipality  and  the  Austrian 
ministry  arising  out  of  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  election 
(1895)  of  Dr  Luegcr,  the  anti-Semitic  leader  and  champion, 
recalls  in  some  respects  the  Wilkes  incident  in  London.  In  this 
instance  the  ultimate  succcssof  the  corporation  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Obscurantist  and  reactionary  element  throughout 
Austria. 

The  cost  of  the  transformation  of  Vienna,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  1858,  cannot  Ije  said  to  have  fallen  heavily  on  the 
population.  Great  pan  of  the  burden  has  been  borne  throughout 
by  the  "  City  Extension  Fund,"  realized  frxxn  the  utiliAtion  of  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  fortifications  and  glacis.  The 
subsequent  regulation  of  the  former  suburbs  has  to  a  large  extent 
covered  its  own  expenses  through  the  acquisition  by  the  town  of 
the  improved  area.  The  municipal  finance  has  on  the  whole  been 
sound,  and  notwithstanding  the  extm  burdens  assumed  on  the 
inoorpoiatioa  of  the  suburbs,  the  equilibrium  of  the  communal 
budget  was  maintained  up  to  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  administration. 
In  spite  of  shortsighted  parsimonv  in  the  matter  of  schools,  &c., 
and  mcrcaaed  resources  through  tne  allocation  to  the  municipality 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  new  state  and  provinctaJ  taxation,  thetr 
anti-Semitic  successors  have  been  unable  to  avoid  a  deficit,  and  have 
been  oUigcd  to  increase  the  rates.  But  the  direct  damage  done 
in  this  and  other  ways  would  seem  to  be  less  than  that  produced 
by  the  mistrust  they  inspired  for  a  time  among  the  propertied 
classes,  and  the  consequent  paralysing  of  enterprise.  Their  violent 
anti-Magyar  attitude  has  driven  away  a  certain  amount  of  Hungarian 
custom,  and  helped  to  increase  tne  political  difficulties  of  the 
Cis-Leithan  government. 

Vienna  is  situated  at  an  altitnde  of  550  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  tea,  and  possesses  a  healthy  climate.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  48*6*  F.,  and  the  range  between  January  and  July 
is  about  40*  F.  The  climate  is  rather  changeable,  and  rapid 
falls  of  temperattire  are  not  uncommon.  Solent  stortns  occur 
in  q>ring  and  autupm,  and  the  rainfall,  including  snow,  amounts 
to  as  in.  4  year.  Vienna  has  one  of  the  best  supplies  of 
tlxinking  water  of  any  European  capitaL  The  water  is  brought 
by  an  aqueduct  direct  from  the  Alps,  viz.  from  the  Schnee- 
berg,  a  distance  of  nearly  <k>  m.  to  the  south-west.  These 
IMfBificcftt  waterworks  were  opened  in  1874,  aad  their  aanitazy 


influence  was  soon  felt,  in  the  almost  complete,  disappeannctt 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  had  numerous  victims  before. 

Great  enlargements,  by  tapping  new  sources  of  supply,  were 
made  in  ,1891-93,  while  since  1902  works  have  been  m  progress 
for  brsnging  a  new  supply  of  pure  water  from  the  region  of  the' 
Salza,  a  distance  of  nearly  150  m.  Another  sanitary  work  of  ^r«at 
importance  was  the  improvement  carried  out  in  the  drainage 
system,  and  the  regulation  of  the  river  Wicn.  This  river,  whicn. 
at  ordinary^  times,  was  little  more  than  an  ill-smeUIn^  brook  at  one 
side  of  an  immense  bed,  was  occasionally  converted  mto  a  formid- 
able and  destructive  torrent.  Now  hall  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
been  walled  over  for  the  metropolitan  railway,  while  the  other  half 
has  been  deepened,  and  the  portion  of  it  witntn  the  town  has  been 
arched  over.  A  beginning  was  thus  made  for  a  new  and  magnificent 
avenue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rii^-Strasse; 

Population. — ^In  z8oo  the  population  of  the  old  dbtricts  was 
33I1O50;  in  Z840,  356,870;  in  1857,  476,222  (or  with  suburbs. 
587,235);  io  x86g,  607,514  (with  suburbs,  842,951);  in  x88o, 
704,756  (with  suburbs,  1,090,119);  in  1890,  town  and  suburbs, 
1,364,548;  and  in  1900,  1,662,269,  including  the  garrison  of 
26,629  in<^i^>  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation,  the 
population  of  Vienna  is  of  a  very  cosmopolitan  and  hetero- 
gencous  character.  Its  permanent  population  (some  45- 5% 
are  bom  in  the  city)  is  recruited  from  all  parts  of  Austria, 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  monarchy.  The  German  element 
is,  of  course,  the  most  numerous,  but  there  are  also  a  great 
number  of  Hungarians,  Czechs  and  other  Slavs. 

Previous  to  the  loss  of  the  Italian  provinces,  a  conuderable  pro- 
portbn  came  from  Italjr  (30,000  in  1859),  iacludina  artists,  membera 
of  the  learned  professions  and  artisans  who  left  their  mark  on 
Viennese  art  and  taste.  The  Italian  colony  now  numbers  about 
2500  (chiefly  navvies  and  masons),  in  addition  to  some  1400  Austrian 
subjects  of  that  nationality.  At  present  the  largest  and  most 
regular  contributions  to  the  population  of  Vienna  come  from  the 
Czech  provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  next  in  importance  being 
those  from  Lower  Austria  and  Styria.  This  steady  and  increasing 
influx  of  Cxcchs  is  gradually  infusing  a  large  proportion  of  Slav 
blood  in  what  Bismarck  (in  1864)  described  as  the  German  capital 
of  a  Slav  empire.  Formeriy  the  Czech  labourers,  artisans  and 
domestic  servants  who  came  to  Vienna  were  somewhat  ashamed 
of  their  mother-tongue,  and  anxious  to  conceal  that  evidence  ol 
their  origin  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  revival  of  the  nationality 
agitation  has  produced  a  marked  change  in  this  respect.  The 
(Tzcch  immigrants,  attracted  to  Vienna  as  to  other  German  towns  by 
the  growth  of  industry,  are  now  too  numerous  for  eas^  absorption, 
which  is  further  retarded  by  their  national  organization,  and  tho 
provision  of  separate  insritutions,  churches,  schools  (thus  far  private) 
and  places  of  resort.  The  consequence  is  that  they  take  a  pride  in 
accentuating  their  national  characteristics,  a  circumstance  which 
threatens  to  develop  into  a  new  source  of  discord.  In  1900  the 
population  tncludea  1,386,115  persona  of  German  nationality^i 
102,974  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  4346  Poles,  80s  Ruthenians,  1329 
Slovenes,  271  Serbo-Croatians,  and  X368  Italians,  all  Austrian 
subjects. 'To  these  should  be  added  133,144  Hungarians,  21,733 
natives  of  Germany  (3782  less  than  in  1890),  3506  natives  of  Italy. 
1703  Russians.  11 76  French,  1643  Swiss,  &c.  Cn  this  heterogeneous 
population  1461,891  were  Roman  Catholics,  the  Jews  coming  next 
in  order  with  146.926.  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic 
Confessions  numbered  54,364;  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
490;  Old  Catholics.  975:  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
3674;  Greek  Catholics,  2521;  and  Mahommedans,  889. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Viennese  are  gay,  pleasure-loving  and 
genial.  The  Viennese  women  are  justly  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  and  elegance;  and  dressing  as  a  fine  art  is  cultivated 
here  with  almost  as  great  success  as  in  Paris.  As  a  rule,  the 
Viennese  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing;  and  the  city  of 
Strauss,  J.  F.K.Lanner  (1801-1843)  and  J.  Gungl  (1310-1889) 
gives  name  to  a  **  school "  of  waltz  and  other  dance  music. 
Opera,  especially  in  its  lighter  form,  flourishes,  and  the  actors 
of  Vienna  maintain  with  success  a  traditional  reputation 
of  no  mean  order.  Its  chief  place  in  the  history  of  art 
Vienna  owes  to  its  musicians,  among  whom  are  counted 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  The  Viennese 
school  of  painting  b  of  modem  origin;  but  some  of  its  members, 
for  instance,  Hans  Makart  (1840-1884),  have  acquired  a  European 
reputation. 

Trade. — Vienna  is  the  most  important  commercial  and  industrial 
centre  of  Austria.  For  a  lon^  time  the  Austrian  government,  by 
failing  to  keep  the  Danube  m  a  proper  state  for  navigation,  h^ 
■Up  the  oppoctunity  of  making  the  city  the  great  Panubian 
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■Mtropolis  which  its  geographical  position  entitles  it  to  be.  But 
daring  the  last  quarter  oTthe  19th  century  active  steps  were  taken 
to  foster  the  economic  interests  of  the  city.  The  icgulatioa 
oC  the  Danube,  mentioned  above,  the  cooversuMi  of  the  entire 
Danube  Canal  into  a  harbour,  the  construction  of  the  navinble 
canal  Danube-March-Oder — all  ^ve  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade  of 
Vienna.  The  fast-growing  activity  of  the  port  of  Trieste  Mid  the 
new  and  shorter  rulway  line  constructed  between  it  and  Vienna 
also  contribute  to  the  sane  effect.  Vienna  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  com.  Sour,  cattle,  wine,  sugar  and  a  large  variety  of  manu- 
factured articles.  Besides  the  Danube  it  b  served  by  an  extensive 
•et  of  railways,  wWch  radiate  from  here  to  every  part  of  the  empire. 
•  The  staple  productions  are  machinery,  railway  engines  and  car- 
nages, steel,  tan  and  bronae  wares,  pottery,  bent  and  carved  wood 
furniture,  textiles  and  chemicals.  In  the  number  and  variety  of 
its  leather  and  other  fancy  goods  Vienna  rivals  Paris,  and  is  also 
renowned  for  Its  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  articles  of  predous 
metala.  objtis  iTcrt,  musical  instruments,  physical  chemicals  and 
optical  instruments,  and  artistic  products  ^nerally.  Its  articles 
01  clothing,  silk  goods  and  millinery  also  enjoy  a  great  reputation 
for  the  taste  with  which  they  are  manufactured.  Books,  artistic 
publications,  paper  and  beer  are  amongst  the  other  principal 
products.  The  biiilding  trade  and  its  allied  trades  are  also  active. 

History. — For  several  centuries  Vienna  filled  an  important 
r&Ie  as  the  most  advanced  bulwark  of  Western  civilization  and 
Christianity  against  the  Turks,  for  during  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages  Hungary  practically  retained  its  Asiatic  character. 
The  story  of  Vienna  begins  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  with  the  seizure  of  the  Celtic  settlement  of  Vindomina  by 
the  Romans,  who  changed  its  name  to  Vindobona,  and  estab- 
lished a  fortified  camp  here  to  command  the  Danube  and  protect 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire.  The  fortress  grew  in 
importance,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  munldpium;  and  here 
Marcus  Aureliiis  died  in  z8o.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  Vindobona  became  the  prey  of  successive  barbarian 
invaders.  Attila  and  his  Huns  wete  among  the  temporary 
occupants  of  the  place  (sth  century),  and  in  the  following  century 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Avars,  after  which  its  name 
disappears  from  history  until  towards  the  dose  of  the  Sth  century, 
when  Charlemagne  expelled  the  Avars  and  made  the  district 
between  the  Enns  and  the  Wiener  Wald  the  boundary  of  his 
empire.  In  the  time  of  Otho  II.  (976)  this  "East  Mark" 
(Ostmark,  Oesterrdch,  Austria)  was  granted  in  fief  to  the  Baben- 
bergcrs,  and  in  Oxe  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  (11 56)  it  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  There  is  no  certain  record 
that  the  site  of  Vindobona  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Ostmark,  thou^  many  considerations  make 
it  probable.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Avars,  living  in  thdr 
''ring**  encampments,  destroyed  the  Roman  munidpium; 
and  Bees,  the  Hungarian  name  for  Vienna  to  this  day,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  »  Slavonic  interpretation  only,  and  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  site  had  been  occupied  in  Slavonic  times.  The 
frequent  mention  of  "  Wiene  "  in  the  oldest  extant  version  of 
the  NibduHgenlied  points  in  the  same  direction.  Passing  over 
a  doubUul  mention  of  "  Vwienni "  in  the  annals  of  1030,  ire 
find  the  "dvitas"  of  Vienna  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
XI 30,  and  in  z  156  it  became  the  capital  and  residence  of  Duke 
Heinrich  Jasomirgott.  In  1237  Vienna  received  a  charter  of 
freedom  from  Frederick  11.,  confirmed  in  1247.  In  the  time 
of  the  crusades  Vienna  increased  so  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
the  traffic  that  flowed  through  it,  that  in  the  days  of  Ottacar  U. 
of  Bohemia  (1251-76),  the  successor  of  the  Babenbcrgers,  it  had 
attained  the  dimensions  of  the  present  inner  town.  A  new  era 
of  power  and  splendour  begins  in  1276,  when  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty,  after  the  defeat  of  Ottacar 
by  Rudolph  of  Habsbuig.  From  this  time  on  it  has  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria.'  In  1477  Vienna  was  besieged 
unsuccessfully  by  the  Hungarians,  and  in  1485  it  was  taken  by 
Matthew  Cbrvinus.  Of  more  importance  were  the  two  sieges 
by  the  Turks  (1529  and  1683),  when  the  dty  was  saved  on  the 
first  occasion  by  tHe  gallant  defence  of  Count  Niclas  von  Salm 
(1459-1530),  and  on  the  second  by  RUdiger  von  Starhemberg 
(1638-1701),  who  held  out  until  the  arrival  'of  the  Poles  and 
Germans  under  John  Sobieski  of  Poland.  The  suburbs,  however, 
were  destroyed  on  both  occaisions.  In  1805,  and  again  in  1809, 
Vienna  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the  French.   In  1 8 1 4- 1 5 


it  w«s  the  neeting-place  of  the  congress  which  settled  the  political 
affairs  of  Europe  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  In  1848  the 
city  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party;  but  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  imperial  forces  and  compelled  to  surrender 
on  30th  October  of  the  same  year.  Vienna  was  not  occupied  by 
the  Prussians  in  the  war  of  x866,  but  the  mvaders  marched  to 
within  sight  of  its  towers.  In  1873  a  great  international  exhibi- 
tion took  place  here. 

While  Berlin  and  Budapest  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress 
of  all  European  dties,  having  multiplied  their  population  by 
nine  in  the  period  1800-90,  Vienna— even  including  the  extensive 
annexations  of  1892 — only  increased  sevenfold.  Many  causes 
conspired  to  this  end,  but  most  of  them  date  from  the  years  1859, 
1866  and  1867.  The  combined  effect  of  these  successive  blows, 
aggravated  by  the  long  period  of  decentralizing  policy  from 
Taaffe  to  Bsdeni,  is  still  felt  in  the  KaisersUdt.  The  gaiety 
of  Vienna  had  for  centuries  depended  on  the  brilliancy  of  its 
court,  recruited  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  induding  the  nobility 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  on  its  musical,  light-hearted  and  con- 
tented population.  Even  before  it  feU  from  its  high  estate  as  the 
sodal  centre  of  the  German-speaking  world,  it  had  suffered 
severely  by  the  crushing  defeats  of  1859  and  the  consequent  exodus 
of  the  Austrian  nobln.  These  were  held  responsible  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  army,  and  to  escape  the  atmosphere  of 
popular  odium  retired  to  their  country  seats  and  the  provincial 
capitals.  Tbey  have  never  since  made  Vienns  their  home  to 
the  same  extent  as  before.  The  change  thus  begun  was  con- 
firmed by  the  exdusion  of  Austria  from  the  German  Confedera- 
tion and  the  restoration  of  her  Constitution  to  Hungary,  events 
which  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  two  rival  capitals. 
Thus  within  eight  years  the  range  <tf  territory  from  whidi 
Vienna  drew  its  former  throngs  of  wealthy  pleasure-seeking 
visitors  and  more  or  less  permanent  inhabitants — Italian, 
German  and  Hungarian — ^was  enormously  restricted.  Since  then 
Vienna  has  benefited  largely  by  the  enlightened  efforts  of  Its 
dtizens  and  the  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
removal  of  the  fortifications.  But  a  decline  of  its  importance, 
similar  to  that  within  the  buger  sphere  which  it  influenced 
prior  to  1859,  has  continued  uninterruptedly  within  the  Habs- 
burg dominions  up  to  the  present  day.  Its  commerdsl  dasses 
constantly  complain  of  the  increasing  competition  of  the 
provinces,  and  of  the  progressive  industrial  emancipation  of 
Hungary.  The  efforts  of  the  Hungarians  to  complete  thdr 
social  and  economic,  no  less  than  thdr  political,  emandpation 
from  Austria  and  Vienna  have  been  unremittingly  pursued. 
The  formal  recognition  of  Budapest  as  a  royal  residence  and 
capital  in  1892,  and  the  appointment  of  independent  Hungarian 
court  functionaries  in  November  1893,  mark  new  stages  in  its 
progress.  It  wo\iId  no  longer  be  correct  to  speak  of  Vienna 
as  the  capital  of  the  dual  monarchy.  It  merely  dures  that 
distinction  with  BudapesL 

BreLiOGSAPRT.— K.  von  LQtzow  and  L.  Tischler,  Wiener 
Neubaulen  (6  vols.,  Wien.  1889^7);  M.  Bermann,  Alt- und 
Neuwien  (2nd  ed.,  Wien,  1^3).  edited  by  Schimmer;  E.  Guglla, 
Gexkiehu  der  Stadi  Wien  (Wien.  189a);  H.  ZSmmcrmann.  GeukSchte 
der  Stadt  Wien  (2  vols..  Wien,  1897-1900):  Hickmaaa.  Wien  «f|i 
JO  Jakrhunderi  (Wien,  1^03):  Wien,  JS4S-S8,  published  by  the 
>^enna  corporation:  StatuHukes  Jakrbuch  der  Stadt  Wien,  annually 
since  1883;  Gesehickle  der  Stadt  Wien,  published  by  the  Vienna 
AUertkumswenin  since  1897. 

VIEIfKA,  OOXOREBS  OF  (i8t4-i8t5).  The  fall  of  Napoleon 
was  only  achieved  by  the  creation  of  a  spedai  alliance  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Chaumont  of  March  10,  1814,  these  four  powers  bound'  them- 
selves together  in  a  bond  which  was  not  to  be  dissolved  when 
peace  was  conduded.  When  Napoleon  had  been  beaten, 
France  conceded  to  these  allies  by  a  secret  article  Off  the  first 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30,  1814,  the  disposition  of  all  countries 
which  Napoleon's  fall  had  freed  from  French  suzerdnty.  This 
stupendous  task  was  reserved  for  a  general  congress,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  meet  at  Vienna.  The  visit  of  the  aUied  soverngns 
to  England  and  the  presting  engagements  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  Lord  Castlerea^  delayed  the  congress  untfl  the 
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autumn,  when  all  Europe  sent  its  representatives  to  accept  the 
bospitality  of  the  impoverished  but  magnificent  Austrian  court. 

Mettemich,  thou^  he  had  not  yet  completely  established 
his  position,  acted  as  chief  Austrian  representative,  and  he  was 
naturally  in  his  capacity  as  host  the  president  of  the  congress. 
Friedrich  v.  Gentz  acted  as  secretary  both  to  him  and  the  congress 
and  did  much  of  the  routine  work.  Alexander  of  Russia 
directed  his  own  diplomacy,  and  round  him  he  had  gathered  a 
brilliant  body  of  men  who  could  express  but  not  control  their 
master's  dedres.  Of  these  the  chief  were  foreigners,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  Russian  diplomacy.  Capo  d'Istria,  Nessel- 
rode,  Stein,  Poxzo  di  Borgo  were  perhaps  the  best  men  in 
Europe  to  manage  the  Russian  policy,  while  Czartoriski  repre- 
sented at  the  imperial  court  the  hope  of  Polish  nationality. 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  was  a  weaker  character  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  his  policy  was  largely  determined  by  his  ally. 
Prince  von  Hardenberg,  who  by  no  means  shared  all  the  views 
of  his  master  but  was  incapacitated  by  hb  growing  infirmities, 
was  first  Prussian  plenipoteatiaiy,  and  assisting  him  was  Baron 
von  Humboldt.  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  under  him  were  the  British  diplomats  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  foreign  armies  since  18x3,  Clancarty,  Stewart 
and  Cathcart.  Castlereagh  brought  with  him  decided  views, 
which  however  were  not  altogether  those  of  his  cabinet,  and 
his  position  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was 
still  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  that  public  opinion  at 
home  cared  for  little  but  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  When 
parliamentary  duties  called  Castlereagh  home  in  February  181 5, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  filled  his  place  with  adequate  dignity 
and  statesmanship  until  the  war  broke  out. 
*  France  sent  Prince  Talleyrand  to  conduct  her  difficult  a£fairs. 
No  other  man  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  interests  of  a  defeated  country.  His  rare  diplomatic  skill 
and  supreme  intellectual  endowments  were  to  enable  him  to 
play  a  deciding  part  in  the  coming  congress.  All  the  minor 
powers  of  Europe  were  represented,  for  all  felt  that  their  in- 
terests were  at  stake  in  the  coming  settlement.  Gathered  there 
also  were  a  host  of  publicists,  secretaries  and  courtiers,  and 
never  before  had  Europe  witnessed  such  a  collection  of  rank 
and  talent.  From  the  first  the  social  side  of  the  congress  im- 
pressed observers  with  its  wealth  and  variety,  nor  did  the 
statesmen  disdain  to  use  the  dining-table  or  the  ballroom  as 
the  instruments  of  their  diplomacy. 

All  EuTc^  awaited  with  eager  expectation  the  results  of  so 
great  an  assembly.  The  fate  of  Poland  and  Saxony  hung  in 
the  balance;  Cermany  awaited  an  entirely  new  reorganization; 
Italy  was  again  ready  for  dismemberment;  nmiours  went  that 
even  the  pope  and  the  sultan  might  be  largely  affected.  Some 
there  were  who  hoped  that  so  great  an  opportimity  would  not 
))t  lost,  but  -that  the  statesmen  would  initiate  s\u:h  measures 
of  international  disarmament  as  would  perpetuate  the  blessings 
of  that  peace  which  Europe  was  again  enjoymg  after  twenty 
years  of  warfare. 

It  was  not  bng,  however,  before  the  allies  displayed  their 
intention  of  keeping  the  management  of  afifairs  entirely  in  thdr 
own  hands.  At  an  informal  meeting  on  the  22nd  of  September 
the  four  great  powers  agreed  that  all  subjects  of  general  interest 
were  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain  together  with  France  and  Spain. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  decided  by  a  secret  protocol 
that  the  four  powers  should  first  settle  among  themselves  the 
distribution  of  the  conquered  territories,  and  that  France  and 
Spain  should  only  be  consulted  when  their  final  decision  was 
announced. 

'  This  was  the  stuation  which  Talleyrand  had  to  face  when 
he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  September.  His  first  step  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  European  committee,  which  was  in  the 
plans  of  the  allies  to  act  so  cdourless  a  part,  was  to  ignore  the 
position  of  the  Four  and  to  assert  that  only  the  congress  as  a 
whole  could  dve  the  conunittee  full  powers.  This  would  have 
meant  an  amiost  indefinite  delay,  for  how  was  it  posuble 
to  decide  the  exact  rights  of  iH  the  diflexent  states  to  a 


voice  in  affairs  ?  After  some  heated  discussion  a  compromiae 
was  arrived  at.  The  opening  of  the  congress  was  postponed, 
and  Sweden  and  Portugal  were  added  to  the  European  com- 
mittee, but  the  Four  still  persisted  in  the  informal  meetings  which 
were  to  decide  the  important  questions.  Meanwhile  separate 
committees  were  formed  for  the  discussion  of  special  problems. 
Thus  a  special  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  five 
German  powers  to  discuss  the  constitution  which  was  to  replace 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  another  to  settle  that  of  Switxerland, 
and  others  for  other  minor  questions.  Talleyrand  had,  how- 
ever, already  shaken  the  position  of  the  allies.  He  had  posed 
as  the  defender  of  the  public  rights  of  Europe  and  won  to  his 
side  the  smaller  powers  and  much  of  the  public  opinion  of  Europe^ 
while  the  allies  were  beginning  to  be  regarded  more  in  the  light 
of  rapacious  conquerors  than  as  disinterested  defenden  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe. 

Had  the  Four  renutined  umted  in  their  views  they  would 
still  have  been  irresistible.  But  they  were  gradually  dividing 
into  two  unreconcilable  parties  upon  the  Saxon-Polish  question. 
Alexander,  exaggerating  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  final 
struggle,  and  with  some  vague  idea  of  nationality  in  his  brain, 
demanded  that  the  whole  of  Poland  ^ould  be  added  to  the 
Rusaan  dominions.  Austria  was  to  be  compensated  in  Italy, 
while  Prussia  was  to  receive  the  whole  of  Saxony,  whose  unfor- 
timate  monarch  had  been  the  most  faithfulofNapoIeon*s  vassals. 

It  was  Castlereagh  that  led  the  opposition  to  these  almost 
peremptory  demands  of  Alexander.  A  true  disciple  of  Pitt, 
he  came  to  the  congress  with  an  overwhelming  distrust  of  the 
growing  power  of  Russia,  which  was  only  second  to  his  hatred 
of  revolutioiury  France.  He  considered  that  the  equih'brium 
of  Europe  would  be  irretrievably  upset  were  the  Russian 
boundaries  to  be  pushed  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Thus 
while  willing,  even  anxious  that  Prussia  should  receive  Saxony, 
In  order  that  she  might  be  strong  to  meet  the  danger  from  the 
East,  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  resist  the  claims 
of  Russia.  For  Austria  Saxony  was  rcaUy  of  more  vital  interest 
than  Poland,  but  Castlereagh,  despite  a  vigorous  resistance 
from  a  section  of  the  Austrian  court,  was  able  to  win  Mettemich 
over  to  his  views.  He  hoped  to  gain  Prussia  also  to  his  side^ 
and  by  uniting  the  German  powers  to  force  Alexander  to  retire 
from  the  position  he  had  so  uncompromisingly  laid  doiMl. 
With  the  Prussian  statesmen  he  had  some  success,  but  he  could 
make  no  impres^on  on  Frederick  William.  Alexander  used  to 
the  utmost  that  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Prussian  monarch 
which  he  had  been  preparing  since  the  beginning  of  181 3. 
Against  Castlereagh  he  entered  the  lists  personally,  and  memor- 
andum after  memorandum  was  exchanged.  Despite  the  warning 
letters  of  the  British  cabinet  which,  dismayed  at  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  War,  counselled  caution  on  a  question 
in  which  England  had  no  immediate  interest,  Castlereagh 
yielded  no  inch  of  his  ground.  But  Mettemich  wavered  on  the 
question  of  Saxony,  and  December  saw  the  allies  hopelessly 
at  difference.  It  seemed  by  no  means  imlikely  that  the  armies 
which  had  conquered  Napoleon  would  soon  be  engaged  In 
conflict  with  one  another. 

It  was  Talleyrand's  opportunity.  As  Castlereagh  and  Metter- 
nich  began  to  regard  the  position  as  hopeless  Uiey  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  possible  ally.  Talleyrand  had  constantly 
defended  the  rights  of  France's  old  ally  Saxony  in  the  name 
of  the  principle  which  his  master  Louis  XVIII.  represented. 
His  passionate  appeal  on  behalf  of  "  legitimacy "  was  par- 
ticxilarly  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Alex- 
ander was  driven  into  transports  of  rage  by  this  championship 
of  the  ancUn  rigime  by  one  who  had  been  a  servant  of  its 
bitterest  foe.  But  Castlereagh  saw  that  war  could  only  be 
avoided  if  one  party  was  made  stronger  than  the  other.  The 
reluctant  consent  of  the  British  cabinet  was  obtained  and 
Talleyrand  was  approached  as  an  equal.  He  came  boldly  to 
the  front  in  the  middle  of  December  as  the  champion  of  Saxony: 
and,  as  Russia  and  Prussia  were  still  obstinate,  Mettemich 
and  Castlereagh  demanded  the  admission  of  France  to  the 
secret  council.    This  was  refused,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January 
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France,  AosIib  ind  Gnal  Britiin.  For  ume  time  lEiIn 
bung  in  the  btluux.  but  Alciuder  could  not  miilake  the  taof 
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by  the  end  ol  th«  numlh  kIL  duiger  was  put-  £v«itu«Uy 
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o*D,  TaUeyrand  had  rescued  France  Imm  its  humiliatinf 
position,  and  set  it  as  an  etjual  by  the  side  of  the  allies-  Hence- 
facwmtd  h*  made  no  eBoit  lor  liie  lifhts  of  the  whole  congnss. 

Ueuwbile  oibei  aSairs  had  I  ,  . 
OBaiatMiy  under  the  direction  of  ^icclal 
iDCluded  repRseotativei  of  the  powen  ipedally  interested. 
Switaetland  *a*  given  a  constitution  which  led  it  In  the  direc- 
tion of  it*  later  Icdeialism.  In  Italy  Auatjia  nuined  her  bold 
on  Lombaidy  (ud  Venetia,  Geoaa  was  anigned  to  the  kiacdom 
of  Sacdinia.  while  Pann*  went  to  Uatie  LouiH,  the  lefitimate 
beir.  Carlo  Ludivico,  baviog  Is  b«  concent  with  tbe  rtventOB 
after  bee  death,  tbe  toagias  meanwhile  nitigning  Lucca  lo 
kim  aa  a  duchy;  tlie  dpimt  of  Ihe  young  NafuLeon  to  succeed 
Us  mother  in  PanDi.  wen  only  desicoyed  by  the  cflocti  of 
f  noce  and  England.  The  other  petty  monarchs  were  restored, 
and  Murat's  n>b  iltempt,  after  Napoteon'i  return  from  Elba, 
to  make  himaelf  king  of  uniltd  Italy,  gave  back  Nafdei  to  the 
Bourbons,  >a  event  *bkh  wouhl  have  been  bcoi^l  about 
in  any  case  In  (be  course  of  the  aeil  few  yean  {ice  Mou-r, 
JOAcmH).  HolUnd  was  confirmed  in  the  poaseaiion  of 
Belgium  and  Luiembucg,  Limhurg  and  li^  were  added  to  her 
'•-'--    --■- J  had  sacrificed  Finland  to  Russia, 


implicated  forco 


obtained  Nor.    . 

German  affairs,  bowtvn,  proved 
•olulioD.  It  was  difficult  enaugh  to  dedde  the  claims  oi  the 
stales  in  the  soamblc  for  tenilory.  Eventually,  however,  by 
methods  of  compmmiie,  this  w«>  adjusted  lalrly  saiisfactnily. 
Tbe  greater  stales  gained  liigely,  e<^ally  Piiusia,  who  was 
givea  large  acccasioas  of  territory  on  the  Rhine,  partly  aa  a 
caaptDUtion  lot  lier  dlsappoinlncnt  in  the  matter  of  Saiony, 
partly  thai  the  might  aa  as  a  bulwark  against  Fnnce.  Some 
dUpute*  between  Baden  and  Bavaria  remaiiKd  unsettled,  and 
many  quettiou  arising  out  of  the  new  federal  tonititvtion  o( 
Germany,  which  had  been  hurriedly  patched  togelbcr  under 
tbe  influence  o[  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return,  had  to  be  poat- 
poned  for  further  discussion,  and  wera  not  settled  until  the 
final  Act  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  of  German  statesmen 

Other  more  gennal  object),  nch  aa.lbe  free  navigation  of 
international  riven  and  the  retiilstloD  ol  the  rights  of  ptecedeitce 
among  dipknutislB  (see  Diplohacit),  vcr  managed  wiihinudi 
address.  Castlereash's  great  eSorts  weR  rewarded  by  a  de- 
dantlon  that  the  slave  trade  was  to  be  abolished,  Ibough  each 

to  ilseif.  The  Final  Act.  embodying  all  the  sepante  tieatlts, 
wassigiKdon  the  9tb  of  June  iSij,  a  few  days  before  tbe  battle 
<d  Wslerkio. 

Beiore  tlie  work  of  the  congresa  was  completed  Napoleon 
was  acain  at  Paris,  and  Che  dosing  stage*  were  burrled  and  ill- 
consideied.  One  nesotiation  of  supreme  important  wa*  cut 
short  (or  this  reason.  Castlcreagh  bad  left  Vienna  with  the 
hope  that  the  power*  would  siJemnly  guarantee  tbeir  tenitonal 
settlement  and  promlie  to  make  collective  war  on  whoever 
dared  to  disturb  it.  This  guarantee  was  lo  include  the  Olio- 
man  dominions,  in  whose  intemls.  indeed,  it  had  been  brought 
forward.  Alexander  made  rkt  objection  provided  Ibat  the 
Pone  would  submit  all  ouislandiiE  claims  to  arbitration.  The 
distinct  of  Cooslanlinople  from  Vienna  and  the  obstinacy  U 
[he  niltan  would  probably  have  prevented  a  settlemeDl,  but  ihe 
return  of  Napoleon  rendered  all  such  proposals  almost  absurd, 
and  the  scheme  was  dropped. 

Thus  Ihe  congress  of  Vienna  failed  to  inslilule  any  new 
tyiloD  for  securing  the  stability  ol  the  European  polity,  nor  did 
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ft  recolidie  tboae  iiew  fitc«a  ol  Uboty  and  nalkiDaEtj  whicb 
had  really  caused  Napoleon's  downfall  Foilowitis  the  tradi- 
tion of  ail  preceding  congresses,  it  was  mainly  a  sciaaUe  l«r 
tenitory  and  power.  Tciritotiea  wen  distributed  among  the 
pnwets  with  no  coUJderatloo  for  the  feelings  of  ihrir  In- 
babiUots,  and  In  general  the  li^t  of  the  strongest  piev^Ied. 
For  Ibis  reason  it  has  often  met  with  a  condemnation  Ibat  has 
perbap*  been  unmerited.  It  ia  true  Ibat  the  map  td  Europe 
shews  to-day  but  Utile  trace  of  ita  Inftuence;  but  mncji  o(  Its 
woi'k  was  detercniaed  by  conditions  over  which  stalcmien  bad 
little  control.  £uit>pe  was  not  ready  for  the  recognilfoD  of 
natlonatily  and  Lbeialism.  What  it  wanted  mat  of  all  wn 
peace,  and  by  establishing  loDwIhing  &e  a  lerritoifal  equOi- 
briupi  the  coin:resj  did  much  lo  win  that  brealhing  ipace  whlcli 
was  Ihe  cardinal  need  ol  alL 
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VIEMB;  a  river  of  central  France,  a  left-band'  Irlbularr 
of  the  Lwre,  watering  the  departments  of  Corr^,  Haute- 
Vienne,  Charente,  Vienne  and  Indre-et -Loire.  Length,  iif  a.; 
areaof  basin,  SiSISsq.m.  Rising  on  the  plateau  of  MUlevaches 
14  m.  N.W.  ol  Ussel  (department  of  Corriie)  at  a  faeighl  of 

of  Limousin  on  Ihe  south  and  the  plateau  of  Gentloui  and  the 
Blond  mountains  on  the  north.  The  first  large  t( 
banks  is  Limoga  (Haute- Vicimc),  below  ita  confli 
the  Taurion:  ia  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  supp 
power  to  paper-mills  and  olher  factories.  The  river  neit 
tracbes  St  Junien,  below  which  il  turns  abruptly  northwards 
to  Confolens  (Cbarente).  Flowing  through  a  piclutesquc  and 
now  wider  valley,  and  passing  in  its  murie  tbe  churches  and 
chUeaui  of  Chauvigny,  the  river  proceeds  to  the  conSuence 
of  Ihe  Cltin  just  above  Cbllellerault.  Below  that  town  il 
receives  the  Creuse  (rising  on  tbe  plateau  of  Millevaches  and 
reaching  the  Vienne  after  a  counc  of  159  m.),  and  turns  north- 
west, uniting  with  the  Loire  bebw  the  hbloric  town  of  Chinon. 
There  is  little  river-traSc  on  Ihe  Vienne,  and  that  only  below 
its  conBuence  with  Ihe  Creuje  (jo  m.). 

YIEHIIE.  a  department  ol  wol-centnl  France,  formed  In 
1790  out  of  Poitou  {tour-fifths  of  Its  present  srea),  Touraioe 
(one-seventh)  and  Berry,  and  bounded  by  Deux-Sivres  on  the 
W.,  Charcnte  on  the  S.,  Haute-Vlenne  on  Ihe  S.E.,  Indre  on 
tbe  E.,  Indre-et-Loire  on  the  N.E.  and  N.,  and  Uaine-et-LoIre 
on  the  N.W.  Pop.  (1906)  jjj.Sir.  Area,  »;r9  »q.  m.  The 
liver  ^^en^e,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  depsitmeni,  with 
ils  tributaries  the  Creuse  [lUbiributaTy  the  Caitcmpc)  bn  tbe 
east  and  the  Gain  on  the  west.  Sows  from  south  to  north.  Tbe 
general  slope  of  Ibe  department  is  in  tbe  same  direction,  the 
bluest  pmnl  {i6t  ft.)  being  in  Ibe  south-east  and  tbe  bwest 
[iij  ft.)  at  the  junction  of  tbe  Vienne  and  the  Creuse.  Ia 
Ihe  south  ihe  Charente,  on  the  nonb-wtst  the  Dive,  and  in 
Ibe  west  some  streama  bekmging  to  Ibe  basin  of  the  S^rc- 
Niortaiie  drain  small  portions  of  the  department.  Tie  average 
teinpeiature  is  54*  t^-  The  ptEvailing  winds  are  from  the 
EouLh-nest  acd  west.    The  annual  rainfall  is  M  io- 
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Wheal,  oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  cotals-  cultivated, 
other  important  crops  beini;  lucerne,  sainfoin,  clover,  man^el- 
wurzets  and  potatoes.  Colza  and  hemp  are  grown  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  district  of  Poitiers  grows  good  red  wine,  and  the  white 
wine  of  Trob-Moatlers  near  Loudun  is  well  known.  The  breeding 
of  live  stock  in  all  its  branches  is  fairly  active.  Poitou  is  famous  foe- 
its  mules,  and  the  geese  and  turkeys  of  the  department  are  highly 
esteemed.  Oak,  ash,  alder  and  birth  are  the  principal  forest  trees, 
and  amon|[  the  fniit  trees  are  the  chestnut,  walnut  and  almond. 
FreestDoe  ts  qnarried.  The  most  important  industrial  establish- 
ments are  the  national  arms  manufactory  at  Ch&teUerault  and  the 
cutlery  works  near  that  town.^  In  other  parts  of  the  department  arc 
wooUspinning  mills,  hemp-spinning  miln,  manufactones  of  serges 
and  coarse  doth,  vinegar,  candles,  goose  and  £;oat  skins,  leather, 
tiles  and  pottery»  paper-works,  breweries,  distilleries,  lime-kilns 
and  numenms  flour-mills.  Com,  wine,  brandy,  vegetables,  fruit, 
chestnuts,  fodder,  cattle,  stone,  cutlciy,  arms  and  dressed  hides  are 
exported;  butcher's  beasts,  colonial  produce  and  coals  are  im- 
ported. The  department  is  served  by  th^  Ouest-£tat  and  Orleans 
railways.  Vienne  forms  part  of  the  diocese  of  Poitiefs.  has  its 
court  of  appeal  and  educational  centre  at  Poitiers,  and  bebngs 
to  the  re^on  of  the  IX.  armv  corps.  The  capital  is  Poitiers,  and 
the  department  is  divided  lor  purposes  of  administration  into 
S  arrondissements  (Poitiers,  Ch&tellcrault,  Civray,  Loudun,  Mont- 
morUlon).  31  cantons  and  300  communes.  The  more  noteworthy 
towns  are  Poitiers,  Cbfttellerault,  Loudun,  Montmorillon  and  Chau- 
vigny,  these  beinf  separately  treated.  Other  i^ces  of  interest 
are  St  Maurice.  Civray  and  St  Savin,  which  have  Romanesque 
churches,  the  abbey  church  of  St  Savin  being  remarkable  for  ite 
mural  paintings;  Ligug6,  with  an  abbey  church  of  the  isth  and  16th 
oentunes;  Charroux,  which  has  a  Romanesque  octagonal  tower  and 
other  remains  of  a  famous  abbey:  and  Sanzay,  near  which  there  are 
ruins  of  a  theatre  and  other  Galio-Rmnan  remains.  Vienne  is  rich 
in  megalithic  monuments. 

VIBNNB,  the  chief  town  of  an  anondissement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Is^re,  France.  Historically  the  6rst,  it  is  by 
population  (34,6x9  in  1901)  the  aecond  dty  of  the  department 
of  the  Isdre,  after  Grenoble;  and  the  third,  after  Valence,  of 
the  Dauphfn6.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  G^re  with  the  Rhone,  and  about 
so  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Lyons.  On  the  N.,  E.  and  S.  the  town 
is  shdtered  by  low  hills,  the  Rhone  flowing  along^  its  western 
side.  Its  site  is  an  immense  mass  of  andent  dfbris,  which  is 
constantly  yielding  interesting  antiquities.  On  the  bank  of 
the  Gin  are  traces  of  the  ramparts  of  the  old  Roman  city, 
and  on  the  Mont  Pipet  (E.  of  the  town)  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  while  the  ruined  castle  there  was  built  in  the 
13th  century  on  Roman  substructures.  Several  of  the  ancient 
aqueducts  (one  only  is  now  actually  in  use)  are  still  to  be  seen, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  some  bits  of  the  old 
Roman  roads  may  still  be  found. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  it  possesses 
two  Rom&n  monumcnu  of  the  first  class.    One  is  the  temple  of 
Augusta  and  Livia,  a  rectangular  building  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
erected  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  Inferior  only  to  the  Maison 
Carrie  at  Nlmes.    From  the  5th  century  to  1793  it  was  a  church 
(Notre  Dame  de  Vie),  and  the  "  festival  of  reason  "  was  celebrated 
m  It  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.    The  other,  in  the  more  modern 
part  of  the  town,  is  the  Plan  de  VAituUU,  a  truncated  quadrangular 
pjrramid  about  «  ft.  in  height  and  rcstinr  on  a  portico  with  four 
arches.    Many  theories  have  oeen  advanced  as  to  what  this  singular 
structure  really  was  (some  imagine  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Pontius 
Pilatus.  who,  according  to  the  legend,  died  at  Vienne),  but  it  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  been  part  of  the  spina  of  a  large  circus. 
the  outlines  of  which  have  been  traced.    The  church  of  St  Peter 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey  and  was  rebuilt  in  the 
9th  century.^  It  is  in  the  earliest  Romanesque  style,  and  forms 
a  t>asilica,  with  tall  square  piers,  reminding  one  of  Lucca,  whiks 
the  two  langes  of  windows  in  the  aisles,  with  their  coupled  marble 
columns,  recall  Ravenna  from  within  and  the  Basse  (Euvre  of 
Beauvaw  from  without.    The  porch  is  in  the  eariiest  Romanesque 
style.   This  church  has  of  late  years  been  compfetety  restored,  and 
since  1895  shdters  the  magnificent  MuUe  Lapidaire  (forroeriy  housed 
inthe  temple  of  Augusta  and  Uvia).    The  former  cathedral  church 
iC'^Ciw  ■•  •"r"^  metropolitan)  of  St  Maurice  contains  some  of 
Jt!;^^iff r™  "^  ^  '™*  .^  ^^^"^  *n<*  '"w  constructed  at  various 
f^^^^}^^  '**52  and  i^a»    It  IS  a  basilica,  with  three  aisles. 
£.  {.J^Ssf^-ff  *«"«Pto-    It  i»3i5  ft-  »n  length.  1 18  ft.  wide  and  89 
2i«f  SLJSm"?**  "^"^"^  P*^'°"  »*  the  V  front  (iS33).  which 
SS.fS'S^"'^^'?*?  tS"!!^.  o^f  hanging  the  Rhon?.    But  the 
JflTKiS  i"S**  ^"'""^  ^  the  Prptesunts  in  1562.   The  church 
^  Vi5  f  ^^l"^  ^***V  *^^"'^'>  ^  »  •«»«<*  Benedictine  mooas- 
ST'-tJir*^^*"  ****^  *'^*P^  °f  the  earlier  kings  of  Provence.     It 
kSL^      J  *"  '^52.  tn  the  later  Romanesque  style.    The  town 
library  and  art  museua  an  now  in  the  com  hall,  which  has  been 
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reconstructed  for  that  purpose.  A suspentSon  bridge  ieada  flora  the 
city  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  industrial  quarter 
of  Ste  Colombe  now  occupies  part  of  the  ancient  city.  Here  is  a 
tower,  built  in  1349  by  Philip  of  Valois  to  defend  the  French  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  as  distinguished  from  the  left  bank,  wMdi,  as  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Provence,  was  dependent  on  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  This  state  of  things  is  also  recalled  by  the  name  of  the 
village,  St  Romain  en  Gal,  to  the  N.W.  (^  Ste  Colombe. 

The  Gire  supplies  the  motive  power  to  numerous  factories. 
The  most  imporunt  are  those  whk:h  produce  doth  (about  30 
factories,  tuminjE  out  daily  about  15,000  yds.  of  doth).  There  are 
numerous  other  industrial  establi^ments  (paper  mills,  iron  foundries, 
brick  works,  refining  furnaces,  &c.). 

Vienne  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  AUobroges,  and 
became  a  Roman  colony  about  47  B.C.  under  Ca^esar,  who 
embellished  and  fortified  it.  A  little  latter  these  colonists  were 
expelled  by  the  AUobroges;  the  exiles  then  founded  the  colony 
of  Lyons  (Lugdunum).  It  was  not  till  the  days  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  that  Vienne  regained  all  its  former  privileges  as' a 
Rmnan  oobny.  Later  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Provincia 
Viennensls.  In  357  Postumus  was  proclaimed  emperor  here, 
and  for  a  few  years  from  that  day  onwards  Vienne  was  the 
capital  of  a  short-lived  provincial  empire.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Crescens,  the  disdple  of 
St  Paul.  Certainly  there  were  Chi^tians  here  in  177,  as  in  the 
Greek  letter  (preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius)  addressed  at  that 
date  by  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  to  those  of  Asia 
and  Phxygia  mention  is  made  of  "  the  "  deacon  of  Vienne. 
The  first  bishop  certainly  known  is  Verus,  who  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Aries  in  314.  About  450  Vienne  became  an 
archbishopric  and  continued  one  till  1790,  when  the  see  was 
suppressed.  The  archbishops  disputed  with  those  of  Lyons 
the  title  of  "  Primate  of  AU  the  Gauls."  Vienne  was  con- 
quered by  the  Burgundians  in  438,  and  in  534  was  taken  by  the 
Franks.  Sacked  in  558  by  the  Lombards  and  in  737  by  the 
SaracenS)  the  government  of  the  district  was  given  by  Charki 
the  Bald  in  869  to  a  certain  Count  Boso,  who  in  879  was  pro- 
daimed  king  of  Provence,  and  was  buried  on  his  death  in  887 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Maurice.  Vienne  then  continued 
to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence  or  Aries  tiU  in  XO39  ft 
reverted  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  sovereigns  of  that 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  emperors  in  the  rath  century  (in 
particular  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1153),  recognized  the  ri^tt 
of  the  archbishops  as  the  rulers  (in  the  name  of  the  emperor) 
of  Vienne.  But  the  growing  power  of  the  counts  of  Albon, 
later  Dauphins  of  the  ndghbouring  county  of  the  Viennois, 
was  the  cause  of  many  disputes  between  them  and  the  arch- 
bishops. In  1349  the  reigning  Dauphin  sold  bis  DauphinI 
to  France,  but  the  town  of  Vienne  was  not  included  in  thif 
sale,  and  the  archbishops  did  not  give  up  their  rights  over  it  to 
France  till  1449,  when  it  first  became  French.  In  1311-ts 
the  fifteenth  General  Council  was  held  at  Vienne.  when  Clement 
V.  abolished  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templar.  Vienne  was 
sacked  in  K562  by  the  Protestants  under  the  baron  des  Adrets, 
and  was  held  for  the  Ligue  1590-95,  when  it  was  taken  in  the 
name  of  Henri  IV.  by  Montmorency.  The  fortifications  were 
demolished  between  1589  and  1636.  In  1790  the  archbishopric 
was  abolished,  the  title  "  Primate  of  AU  the  Gauls "  being 
attributed  to  the  archbishops  of  Lyons.  Among  famous  natives 
of  Vienne  may  be  mentioned  St  Julian  (3rd  century)  and 
Nicholas  Chorier  (16x2-1692),  the  hbtorian  of  the  Dauphin^, 
while  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  who  was  archbishop  1090-1119,  became 
pope  in  II 19  as  Calixtus  II.  (d.  11 24). 

See  A.  Altmer  et  A.  de  Terrebasse,  Inscriptions  antiques  et  du 
moyen  Agt  dt  Vienne  *n  Dauphini  (6  vols.,  Vienne,  1875-76);  CI. 
Charvet.  FasUs  de  la  ville  de  Vienne  (Vienne,  1869);  U.  Chevalier, 
ColUction  des  Carlulairts  Dauphinois,  in  vol.  i.  (Vienne.  1869), 
b  that  of  St  Andr6  le  Bas.  and  in  vol.  ii.  (1891 )  a  description  of  that 
of  St  Maurice:  N.  Chorier,  Rechtrches  sut  Us  anliouUes  de  la  viUe 
de  Vienne  (Vienne,  1658) ;  E.  A.  Freeman.  Article  m  the  Satnrday 
Renew  for  Feb.  6,  1875:  F.  Raymond,  Le  Guide  Viennois  (Troyes, 
1897).  (W.A.B,C.) 

VIEmiB,  COUNCIL  OF.  an  ecdesiastica]  council,  which  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ranks  as  the  fifteenth  cctuiem'cal 
qmod.    It  met  from  October  16,  1311,  to  May  6, 131a,  under 
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the  pregdency  of  Pope  Cfemait  V.  The  tratisference  of  the 
Curia  from  Rome  to  Avignon  (1309)  had  brought  the  papacy 
under  the  influence  <^  the  French  crown;  and  this  position 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France  now  endeavoured  to  utilize  by  de- 
manding from  the  pope  the  dissolutioa  of  the  powerfol  and 
wealthy  order  of  the  Temple,  together  with  the  ihtroduction 
of  a  trial  iot  heresy  against  the  late  Pope  Boniface  VUL  To 
evade  the  second  claim,  Clement  gave  way  on  the  first.  Legal 
trials  and  acts  of  violence  against  the  TempIaxB  had  begun  u 
eariy  as  the  year  1307  (see  Templaxs);  and  the  principal 
object  of  the  council  was  to  secure  a  definite  decision  on  the 
question  of  their  ecmtinuance  or  abolition.  In  the  committee 
appointed  for  pieliminaiy  consultation,  one  section  was  for  the 
immediate  condemnation  of  the  order,  and  declined  to  aUow 
It  any  opportimity  of  defence,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  now 
snpedSuous  and  simply  a  source  of  strife.  The  majority  of 
the  members*  however,  Tegardcd  the  case  as  non-proven,  and 
demanded  tittt  the  order  should  be  heard  on  its  own  behalf; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  held  that  its  dissolution  was  unjustifi* 
able.  Under  pressure  from  the  king,  who  was  himself  present 
in  Vinne,  the  pope  determined  that,  as  the  order  gave  occasion 
for  scandal  but  could  not  be  condemned  as  heretical  by  a  judicial 
sentence  (jiejure),  it  should  be  abolished  ptr  mcdum  proouhnis 
sen  orJftuUumis  ap^stUicae;  in  other  words,  by  tn  administrar 
tive  ruling  based  on  considerations  of  the  gmeral  welfare, 
Td  this  procedure  the  council  agreed,  and  on  the  sand  of  March 
the  order  of  the  Temfrfe  was  suppressed  by  the  bull  Vox 
damanlis',  vdiile  further  decisions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
drdor  and  its  possessions  followed  later. 

In  addition  to  this  the  discussions  announced  in  the  opening 
q>eech,  regarding  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
and  tlw  protection  of  her  liberties,  took  place;  and  a  part  of 
the  Constithtions  found  in  the  CUmeniinum,  published  in  1317 
by  John  XXII.,  were  probably  enacted  by  the  council.  StiU 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  decrees  were  actually 
passed  at  Vicnne.  Additional  decisions  were  necessitated  by 
the  violent  deputes  which  raged  within  the  Franciscan  order 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  St  Francis  of  Assid,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  subordinate  questions  aridng  from  this. 
Resohitions  were  also  adopted  on  the  Beguines  and  their  mode 
of  life  (see  BECtHNEs),  the  control  of  the  hospitals,  the  institu- 
tion of  instructors  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Chaldaic  at  the 
vniveisities,  and  on  munerous  details  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  law. 

See  MaoiL  C«fiedft»  ConeiU^mm^  voL  sxv.;  Hefde,  CeneUiett' 
gnekkkle,  voL  vL  pp.  532-54. 

VHROK  DAMISL  (1851-1904),  Spanish  painter  and 
draughtsman,  was  bom  in  Madrid  in  1851.  He  went  to  Paris 
ffl  1867  to  seek  hb  fortune,  fired  by  the  vivid  energy  of  his 
national  temperament.  He  became  attached  to  the  Monde 
ittustrt  in  1870,  just  before  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out, 
and,  like  other  artists  in  the  paper,  canoe  under  the  powerful 
influence  <rf  Edmoad  Morin,  the  first  new^Mper  draughtsman 
in  Tranee  who  sought  to  impart  to  drawings  for  jounak  the 
character  of  a  work  of  art.  Vieige's  earlier  drawings,  therefore, 
partake  greatly  of  Morin's  style;  such  are,  **  The  Shooting  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Pair,"  "The  Place  d'Armes  at  VefBanics," 
"The  Loan,"  "The  (Jreat  School-F£te  of  Lyons,"  "Anni- 
versary of  the  Fight  of  Aydes  "  and  "  Souvenir  of  Coofaniers." 
Vierge  lost  no  time  in  proving  the  estraordinaiy  vigour  and 
pictoiesqueness  of  his  art.  Apart  from  the  contribution  of  his 
own  ori^nal  work,  he  was  required  by  his  paper  to  redraw  upon 
the  wood,  for  the  engraver,  the  sketches  sent  in  by  artist-corre- 
spondents, such  as  Luc  OUivier  Merson  in  Route  and  Samuel 
XJrrabieta  (Vieige's  brother)  in  Spain.  From  1871  to  1878 
his  individuality  became  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  he 
produced,  among  his  best-known  drawings,  "Christmas  in 
Spain,"  "The  Republican  Meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square," 
"  Attack  on  a  Train  in  Andalusia,"  "  Feast  of  St  Rosal'ui  in 
Palermo,"  "  In  the  Jardin  d'AcdimaUUon,"  "  The  Bumhig  of 
the  Library  of  the  Escurial,  t$7>."  "  Grasshoppers  in  Algiers,**^ 
*  Brigandage  in  Sidly."   "Night   Ftte  in   ConstantiBople." 


"Episode  of  the  Civil  Wni  m  Spam,"  "Bfaniage  of  the 
King  of  Spain"  and  "The  Bull  Fight."  About  this  time 
he  illustrated  with  remarkable  dash  and  skill  Victor  Hugo's 
AnnM  terribU  (Biichel  hhvy,  x874t  and  Huguea,  x879)»  "  '^'j" 
(Hugues,  1877)  and  Les  Mittrotla  (1882).  His  masteipieoe 
of  illustratioa  is  Mkhdet's  History  of  Framu  (1876),  consist* 
ing  of  36  volumes  rontaining  xooo  drawings.  In  1879  he  was 
drawing  for  La  Yii  modeme,  and  then  proceeded  to  Olustrate 
Fttblo  do  Segooia,  While  engaged  upon  this  work  he  was 
attacked  by  paralysb  in  the  right  arm,  but  with  characteristic 
energy  and  courage  he  set  himself  to  acquire  the  necessary  sklU 
in  drawing  with  the  left,  and  calmly  proceeded  with  the  illus- 
txattons  to  the  book.  In  1891  he  illuatrated  L'Espatiuk, 
by  Beigerst,  and  in  189$  Lt  CabarH  dot  troit  oaUa.  In  X898 
he  hekl,  at  the  Pelletan  Gallexy  in  Paris,  an  exhibition  of  Us 
drawings  for  Chateaubriand's  Le  Dernkr  Ahautrago  ("  The 
Last  of  the  Abenoemges  "),  and  in  the  foUoiring  yesr  a  oon^ 
prehensive  exhibition  of  his  work,  (including  the  ilhistxatioos 
to  Don  Quixi^)  at  the  Art  Nouveau  Gallery,  also  in  Paris.  In 
1898  Vierge  contributed  to  VImage,  a  magadne  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  engraving  upon  wood;  and  two  years  later, 
at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris,  he  was  awarded  a 
frcnif  prix.  In  1902  he  exhibited  at  the  New  Sabn  a  scene 
from  the  FVuioo-Pnissian  War.     He  died  at  BoulogDe«iiw 

Seine  in  May  1904. 

See  Roger  Marx,  VImage  (1898):  B6ca1di,  La  Craowe.  au  i^ 
siMe. 

VIBBSSM*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prusiian  Rhine  pro- 
vince, XI  in.  by  rail  S.W.  from  Crefeld,  and  at  the  junction  ci 
fines  to  Mfinchen-GIadbadi,  Venlo,  &c.  Pop.  (1905)  27,577.  It 
has  an  evangelical  and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among 
the  latter  the  handsome  parish  church  dating  from  the  xsth 
century,  and  various  educational  establishments.  Vienen  ii 
one  of  the  chief  seats  in  the  lower  Rhine  country  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  velvets,  silks  (especially  umbrella  covers)  and  plush. 

VIBBZON*  8  town  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cher,  so  nu  N.W.  of  Bourges  by  raiL  The  Cher  and  the  Y^vre 
unite  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  wluch'lie  Vferzon-ViDe  (pop. 
(1906)  town,  11,812)  and  Vierzon- Village  (pop.  town,  2026; 
commune,  9710);  Vienon-Bourpieuf  (pop.  town,  1482)  is  on 
the  lefr  bank  of  the  Cher.  The  town  has  a  port  on  the  canal  of 
Berry  and  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Orifans  railway; 
there  are  several  large  manufactories  for  the  production  of 
agricultural  machines,  also  foundries,  porcelain,  brick  and  tile 
works  and  glass  wotIls.  A  technical  school  of  mechanics  and  A 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  FVance  are  among  the  institutions  of  the 
town. 

VIETA  (or  YjttE),  FRANCOIS,  Scicneuk  de  la  Biconiu 
(1540-1603),  more  generally  known  as  Fsancxscus  Vieta, 
French  mathematician,  was  bom  in  1540  at  Fontenay-le-Comte, 
in  Poitou.  According  to  F.  Ritter,*  Vieta  was  brought  up  as 
a  Catholic,  and  died  in  the  same  creed;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  Huguenots  for  several  years. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  law  at  Poitiers  Vieta  began 
his  career  as  an  advocate  in  lus  native  town.  This  he  left 
about  1567,  and  somewhat  later  we  find  him  atRennesasa 
councillor  of  the  parlement  of  Brittany.  The  relipous  troubles 
drove  him  thence,  and  Rohan,  the  wdl-known  chief  of  the 
Huguenots,  took  him  under  his  special  protection.  He  recom- 
mended him  in  1580  as  a  "maltre  dcs  requites"  (master  of 
requests);  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  at  the  instance  of  Rohan, 
addressed  two  letters  to  Henry  m.  of  FVance  on  the  3rd  of 
March  and  the  26th  of  April  1585,  to  obtain  Vleta's  restoration 
to  his  former  office,  but  without  result.  After  the  accesuon  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne  of  France,  Vieta  filled  in  1589 
the  position  of  councillor  of  the  paricmcnt  at  Tours.  He 
afterwards  became  a  royal  privy  councillor,  and  remained  so 
tOl  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  at  Paris  in  February 
r6o3,  but  m  what  manner  we  do  not  know;  Axuienon,  the 
editor  of  his  scientific  writings,  speaks  only  of  a  "  praeoeps  rt 
immaturum  autoris  latum." 

\Botktim0  Bomompoffd  CRome,  i868).  vbL  L  p^  337.  n.  i. 
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We  know  of  one  importaiit  service  cendeied  by  Vieta  as 
a  royal  oflker.  Whfle  at  Toms  he  discovered  the  key  to  a 
Spadsh  cq>her,  coDsasting  of  more  than  500  characters,  and 
thencefortntrd  aU  the  despatches  in  that  language  which  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  cotdd  be  easily  read.  His  fame 
DOW  rests,  however,  entirely  upon  his  achievements  in  mathe- 
matics. Being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  printed  at  his  own  expense 
the  numerous  papers  which  he  wrote  on  various  branches  of 
this  science,  and  communicated  them  to  scholars  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe.  An  evidoice  of  the  good  use  he  made  of 
his  means,  as  well  as  of  the  kindliness  of  his  character,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  he  entertained  as  a  guest  for  a  whole 
month  a  scimtiiic  adversary,  Adriaan  van  Roomen,  and  then 
paid  the  expenses  of  his  journey  home.  Vieta's  writings  thus 
became  very  quickly  kjH>wn;  but,  when  Frandscus  van 
Schooten  iisued  a  general  edition  of  his  works  in  1646,  he  failed 
to  make  a  complete  collection,  although  probably  nothing  of 
very  great  value  has  perished. 

The  fonta  of  Vieta's  writings  ts  their  weak  ride.    He  indulged 
freelv  in  flourishes;  and  in  devising  technical  terras  derived  from 
the  Greek  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  making  them  as  unintelligible 
as  possible.    None  of  them,  in  point  of  fact,  has  held  its  ground, 
and  even  bis  proposal  to  denote  unknown  quantities  by  the  vowals 
A,  B,  I.  o,  u.  T— the  consonants  a.  c,  &c.,  bemg  reserved  for  general 
known  quantities — has  not  been  taken  up.     In  tliis  denotation 
he  followed,  perhaps,  some  older  ointemporaries.  as  Ramus,  who 
designated  the  points  in  geometrical  figures  by  vowels,  making  use 
of  consonants,  a.  s,  t,  &c.,  only  when  these  were  exhausted,    vieta 
is  wont  to  be  called  the  father  of  modem  algebra.    This  does  not 
mean,  what  is  often  alleged,  that  nobody  before  him  had  ever 
thought  of  choosing  symbob  different  from  numerals,  such  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  denote  the  quantities  of  arithmetic, 
but  that  he  made  a  general  custom  of  what  until  his  rime  had  been 
only  an  exceptional  attempt.    All  that  is  wanting  in  his  writings, 
especially  in  his  Isagoge  in  artem  amaiyticam  (iS9i)*  in  order  to 
make  them  kx>k  like  a  modem  school  algebra,  is  merely  the  sign 
of  equaUty — a  want  which  is  the  more  striking  because  Robert 
Reconje  had  made  use  of  our  present  symbol  for  this  purpose  since 
1557,  and  Xybnder  had  employed  vertical  parallel  lines  since  1575. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vieta  was  well  skilled  in  most  modem  artifices, 
aiming  at  a  umplificaUon  of  equations  by  the  sub«titQlion  of  new 
quantities  having  a  certain  connexion  with  the  primitive  unknown 
quantities.     Another  of  his  works,  Recensio  canonica  effecUonum 
aeometncantm^  bears  a  stamp  not  less  modem,  being  what  we  now 
call  an  algebraic  georoetry;~tn  other  words,  a  collcctioo  of  precepts 
how  to  construct  algebraic  expressions  with  the  use  of  rule  and 
compass  only.     While  these  writings  were  generally  intelligible, 
and  therefore' of  the  greatest  didactic  importance,  the  principle 
9f^  homogtMeUy,  fint  enunciated  by  \^eta,  was  so  far  in  advance  of 
his  times  that  most  readera  seem  to  have  nassed  it  over  without 
advertins  to  its  value.    That  principle  had  been  made  use  of  by 
the  Greek  authors  of  the  classic  age;  but  of  later  mathematicians 
only  Hero,  Diophantus.  &c,  ventured  to  regard  lines  and  surfaces 
as  mere  numbers  that  could  be  joined  to  give  a  new  number,  their 
sum.    It  may  be  that  the  study  of  such  sums,  which  he  found 
in  the  works  of  Diophantus,prompted  him  to  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  ouantities  occumng  in  an  equation  ought  to  be  homo- 
geneous, alf  of  them  lines,  or  surfaces,  or  solids,  or  super8olid»— 
an  equation  between  mere  numbers  being  inadmissible.    During 
the  three  centuries  that  have  elapsed  between  Vieta's  day  and  <Nir 
own  several  changes  of  opinion  have  taken  plan  on  this  subject, 
till  the  principle  has  at  last  proved  so  far  victorious  that  modem 
mathematicians  like  to  make  homogeneous  such  equations  as  are 
not  so  from  the  beginning,  in  order  to  get  values  of^a  symmetrical 
diape.    >^ta  himsSelf,  of  course,  did  not  see  so  far  as  that;  never- 
theless the  merit  cannot  be  denied  him  of  having  indirecti]^  suggested 
the  thought.    Nor  are  hb  writings  lading  m  actual  inventions. 
He  conceived  methods  for  the  general  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
Mcond.  third  and  fourth  degrees  different  from  those  of  Ferro  and 
Ferrari,  with  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  him  to  have 
^een  unacquainted.    He  devised  an-approxinutc  numerical  solution 
of  equations  <^  the  second  and  third  degrees,  wherein  Leonardo  of 
Pin  must  have  preceded  him,  but  by  a  method  every  vest^  of 
which  is  completdy  lost.    He  knew  the  connexion  existing  between 
the  positive  roots  of  an  equation  (which,  by  the  way,  were  alone 
thought  of  as  roots)  and  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity.     He  found  out  the  formula  for  deriving 
the  sine  of  a  multiple  angle,  knowing  that  of  the  simple  angle  with 
due  regard  to  the  periodicity  of  sines.    This  formula  must  have 
been  known  to  Vieta  in  1593.    In  that  yvar  Adriaan  van  Roomen 
gave  out  as  a  problem  to  aul  mathematicians  an  equation  of  the 
45th  degree,  which,  being  recognised  by  Vieta  as  depending  on 
the  equation  between  sin  ^  and  sin  ^/45,  was  resolved  by  him  at  I 
once,  all  the  twenty-three  poaidve  raoto  of  which  the  said  equation  I 


was  capable  being  given  at  the  same  tine  (see  TaiooNQHsnT). 

Such  was  the^  first  encounter  c^  the  two  schoUrs.  A  second  took 
place  when  Vieta  pointed  to  ApoUonius's  problem  of  taction  as  not 
yet  being  mastered,  and  Adriaan  van  Roomen  gave  a  solution  by 
the  hyperbob.  Vieta,  however,  did  not  accept  it,  as  there  existed 
a  solution  by  means  of  the  rule  and  the  compass  only,  which  he 
published  himself  in  hb  ApMontus  Callus  (1600).  In  this  paper 
Vieta  made  use  of  the  centre  of  similitude  of  two  circles.  Lastly  he 
gave  an  infinite  product  for  the  numbers- (see  Cikclb,Squabi]ig  or). 
Vieta's  collected  works  were  issued  under  the  title  of  Opiru 
Jiiathematica  by  F.  van  Schooten  at  Leiden  in  1646^  (M.  Ca.) 

VIEUXTBIIFS,  HENRI  (1820-1881),  Belgian  vioHnbt  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Vervieis,  on  the  soth  of  February'  1820. 
Until  his  Kventh  year  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ledouz,  but  when  De 
B^riot  heard  him  he  ad<^ted  him  as  his  pupil,  taking  him  to 
appear  in  Paris  in  1828.  From  1833  <mwards  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  hb  life  in  concert  tourt,  visiting  all  paru  of  the 
world  with  uniform  success.  He  first  appeared  in  London  at 
a  Philharmonic  ooncert  on  the  and  of  June  1834,  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  studied  composition  with  Reicha  in  Paris,  and 
began  to  produce  a  long  series  of  works,  full  of  formidably 
difficult  passages,  thou^  also  of  pleasing  themes  and  fixm 
musical  ideas,  which  are  conaequenUy  highly  appreciated  by 
violinbts.  From  1846  to  1852  he  was  sok>  vioUiust  to  the  tsar, 
and  professor  in  the  conaervatorium  in  St  Petersburg.  From 
1871  to  1873  he  was  teacher  of  the  violin  class  in  the  Brusseb 
Conservatoire,  but  was  disabled  by  an  attack  of  paralysb  in  the 
latter  year,  and  from  that  time  could  only  superintend  the 
studies  of  favourite  pupils.  He  died  at  Mustapha,  in  Algiers, 
on  the  6th  of  June  x88i.  He  had  a  perfect  command  of 
technique,  faultless  intonation  and  a  marvellous  command  of 
the  bow.  Hb  staccato  was  famous  all  over  the  werid,  and  hb 
tone  was  exceptionally  rich  and  fulL 

V1GAN,  a  town  and  the  capital  ol  the  province  of  Docos  Sur, 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Abra  river, 
about  soo  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Manila.  Pop.  of  the  munidpaUty 
(1903)  X4.945;  After  the  census  of  1903  was  taken  there  were 
united  to  Vigan  the  municipalities  of  BanUy  (pop.  7020), 
San  Vicente  (pop.  5060),  Santa  Catalina  (pop.  5625)  and  Coayan 
(pop.  6201),  making  the  total  population  of  the  municipality 
38,851.  Vigan  b  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Nueva  S^via 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  substantial  court-house,  other 
durable  public  buildings  and  a  monument  to  Juan  de  Salcedo, 
its  founder.  It  b  engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  tUc.  cotton  fabrics  and  fuxniture,  and  the  building 
of  boats.    The  language  b  Uocano. 

VIGiE-LBBBUN,  MARIB-ANNB  ELISABETH  (1753-1842), 
French  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  daughter  of  a  painter, 
from  whom  she  received  her  first  instruction,  though  she  bene- 
fited more  by  the  advice  of  Doyen,  C»reuzej  Joseph  Vemet  and 
other  masters  of  the  period.  When  only  about  twenty  years 
of  age  she  had  already  risen  to  fame  with  her  portraits  of  Onmt 
Orloff  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  her  personal  charm  making 
her  at  the  same  time  a  favourite  in  society.  In  1776  she 
married  the  painter  and  art-critic  J.  B.  P.  Lebmn,  and  in 
X783  her  picture  of  "  Peace  bringing  b&ck  Abundance  "  (now 
at  the  Louvre)  gained  her  the  membership  of  the  Academy. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  1789  she  escaped  first  to 
Italy,  where  the  worked  at  Rome  and  Naples.  At  Rome  she 
painted  the  portraits  of  Princesses  Adehude  and  Victoria,  and 
at  Naplea  the  "  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante  "  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr  TankerviUe  Chamberlayne;  and  then  jour- 
neyed to  Vienna,  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg.  She  returned  to 
Paris  in  1781,  but  went  in  the  foUowing  year  to  London,  where 
she  painted  the  portraits  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  prince  of 
Walo,  and  in  x8o8  to  Switxerland.  Her  numerous  journeys, 
and  the  vogue  she  enjoyed  wherever  she  went,  account  for  the 
numerous  portraits  from  her  brush  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  great  collections  of  many  countries.  Having  returned  to 
France  from  Switserland,  she  lived  first  at  her  country  house 
near  Mariy  and  then  in  Paris,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  in  1842,  having  been  widowed  for  twenty-nfne 
years.  She  published  her  own  memoirs  under  the  title  of 
Soutenirs    (Paris,    1835-37).    Among  her  many  sitters  was 
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Kaxk  Antafatftte,  of  wlioiii  she  painted  over  twenty  portimitt 
betucen  1779  *nd  1789.  A  portnit  of  the  artist  is  in  the  hall 
of  thepaintetsatthe  Uffia,aiid  another  at  the  National  GaHeiy. 
llie  Louvre  owns  two  portraits  of  Mme  Lebrun  and  her 
dauffatcr,  besides  five  other  portraits  and  an  alkforScal  oem- 
posUion. 

A  Cull  aooount  of  her  eventful  life  is  gjven  in  the  artist's  Somrnniri, 
and  in  C.  Fillet's  Jf me  Ftc^I«  Braw  (Pkris*  1890).  The  artist's 
autobiography  has  been  transbted  by  Liood  Suachey,  Memoirs 
•f  limt  Vrgfe-Lebrtm  (New  York.  1903),  fully  ittustrated. 

VIOEVAMO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Lombarcjy,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Pavia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tidno,  34  m. 
by  rail  S.W.  from  Milan  on  the  line  to  Mortara,  381  ft.  above 
sea-IeveL  Pbp.  (1901)  18,043  (town);  33,560  (commune). 
It  is  a  medieval  walled  town,  with  an  arcaded  market-place, 
a  cathedral,  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco,  and  a  castle 
of  the  Sforsa  family,  dating  from  the  X4th  century  and  adorned 
with  a  loggia  by  Bramante  and  a  tower  imitating  that  of 
Filarete  in  the  Castello  Sforzesco  at  Milan.  It  is  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  the  sBl  trade  and  also  produces  excdlent 
macaroni    There  b  a  steam  tramway  to  Novara. 

VfOFtaOir,  OtDBRANDR  (1828-1889),  the  foremost 
Scandinavian  scholar  of  the  19th  century,  was  bom  of  a  good 
and  old  Icelandic  family  in  BreiSaf  jord  in  1828.  He  was  brought 
up,  till  he  went  to  a  tutor's,  by  his  kinswoman,  Kristin  Vfgfuss- 
dottir,  to  whom,  he  records,  he  "  owed  not  only  that  he  became 
a  man  of  letters,  but  almost  everything."  He  was  sent  to  the 
old  and  famous  school  at  Bcssastad  and  (when  ft  removed  thither) 
at  Reykjavik;  and  in  1849,  already  a  fair  scholar,  he  came  to 
Copenhajgen  University  as  a  bursarius  in  the  Regense  College. 
He  was,  after  his  student  course,  appointed  stipcniiarius  by 
the  Ama-Magnaean  trustees,  and  worked  for  fourteen  years  in 
the  Arna-Magnaean  Library  till,  as  he  said,  he  knew  every 
scrap  of  old  vellum  and  of  Icelandic  written  paper  in  that  whole 
coUectiott.  During  his  Dam'sh  life  he  twice  revisited  Iceland 
(last  in  1858),  and  made  short  tours  in  Norway  and  South 
Germany  with  friends.  In  x866,  after  some  months  in  London, 
he  settled  down  in  Oxford,  which  he  made  his  home  for  the 
rest  of  his  Hfe,  only  quitting  it  for  visits  to  the  great  Scandi- 
navian libraries  or  to  London  (to  work  during  two  or  three  long 
vacations  with  his  fellow-labourer,  F  Y  Powell),  or  for  short 
trips  to  places  such  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Orkneys  and  Shctlands, 
the  old  mootstead  of  the  West  Saxons  at  Downton,  the  Roman 
sUtion  at  Pevensey,  the  burial-place  of  Bishop  Brynjulf's 
ill-fated  son  at  Yarmouth,  and  the  like  He  held  the  office 
of  Reader  in  Scandinavian  at  the  university  of  Oxford  (a  post 
created  for  him)  from  x8$4  till  bis  death.  He  was  a  Jubilee 
Doctor  of  Upsala,  2877,  and  received  the  Danish  order  of  the 
Dannebrog  in  1885.  V(gf(!issDn  died  of  cancer  on  the  31st  of 
January  1889,  and  was  buncd  in  St  Sepulchre's  Cemetery, 
Oxford,  on  the  3rd  of  February  He  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  literature,  reading  most  European  languages  well  and  being 
acquainted  with  their  classics.  His  memory  was  remarkable, 
and  if  the  whole  of  the  Eddie  poems  had  been  lost,  he  could 
have  written  them  down  from  memory.  He  spoke  English 
well  and  idiomatically,  but  with  a  strong  Icelandic  accent.  He 
wrote  a  beautiful,  £stinctive  and  clear  hand,  in  spite  of  the 
thousands  of  lines  of  MS.  copying  he  had  done  m  his  early  life. 

By  his  TAnatdl  (written  between  October  1854  and  April  1855) 
he  laid  the  foundations  for  the  chronology  of  Icelandic  history,  in  a 
series  of  oondusfens  that  have  not  been  displaced  (save  by  his  own 
additions  and  oorrections),  and  that  justly  earned  the  praise  of 
Jacob  Crimro.  His  editions  of  Icelandic  classics  (i  858-68),  Btskopa 
SSgur,  Bardar  Saga,  Font  Sogur  (with  Mobius),  Evrby^ta  Saga 
and  PUUeyar-h6h  (with  linger)  opened  a  new  era  of  Icelandic  scholar- 
ship, and  can  only  fitly  be  compared  to  the  Rolls  Series  editions  of 
chronjolts  by  Dr  Stubbs  for  the  mteiest  and  value  of  their  prefaces 
and  texts.  Seven  yean  of  constant  and  severe  toil  (1866^3)  were 
given  to  the  Oxford  Icelandic- English  Dictionary,  incomparably 
the  best  guide  to  classic  Icelandic,  and  a  monumental  example  of 
sittgle^handed  work.  Hb  Uter  series  of  editions  (1874-85)  included 
O^neymte  and  H4cenar  Sata,  the  great  and  complex  mass  of 
Icelandic  historical  sagas,  known  as  Stwlmnf^  and  the  Corpns 
Pceiicum  Boreale,  in  which  he  edited  the  whole  body  of  classic 
Scandinavian  poetrv.  As  an  introduction  to  the  Sturtunga^  he 
wrote  a  complete  though  coodse.  histofy  of  the  classic  Northern 


Ktcntom  and  its  eoureea.  In  the  intiodnctiott  to  tiie  CS«p]^«s,'he 
laid  the  fonadatioas  of  a  critical  history  of  the  Eddie  poetry  and 
Court  poetrv  of  the  North  in  a  series  of  brilliant,  original  and  weO^ 
supported  theories  that  are  gradually  being  accepted  even  by  those 
vAo  were  at  firet  inclined  to  reject  them.  His  little  IcaUndic 
PfOM  JUader  (with  F.  York  PoweU)  (1879)  furnishes  the  Eaglisb 
student  with  a  pleasant  and  trustworthy  rath  to  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Icelandic  The  Crimm  CenUnary  Tapers  (1886)  give  good 
examples  of  the  range  of  his  historic  work,  while  hts  Appendix 
on  Icelandic  currency,  to  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent's  Bmrml  Njal  is  a  modd 
of  methodical  investigation  into  an  intricate  and  somewhat  impert- 
antsubject*  ^  As  a  writer  in  his  own  tongue  he  at  oooe  gained  a  high 
position  by  his  excellent  and  delightful  Rdations  of  Trwidin  Norway 
and  South  Germany.    In  English,  as  his  "  Visit  to  Grimm  "  and  ha 

G»werf  ul  letters  to  Tks  Times  show,  he  had  attained  no  mean  skiU. 
is  life  19  aaainly  a  record  of  weU-directed  and  efficient  labour  in 
Dennutfkand  Oxfonf.  (F.  Y.  P.) 

VIGIL  (LaL  vigSia,  "watch'O,  in  the  Christiaa  Ghnidi, 
the  eve  of  a  festivaL  The  use  of  the  word  is,  however,  late,  the 
vigfliae  (peraoctationes,  TwnnxIM)  having  originally  been  the 
services,  consisting  of  piajrers,  hymns,  processions  and  somo- 
timet  the  encharist,  cdebrated  on  the  preceding  night  in  pre- 
paration for  the  feast.  The  oldest  of  the  v^  is  that  of  Easter 
Eve,  those  of  Pentecost  and  Christmas  being  instituted  somewhat 
later.  With  the  Easter  vigil  the  eucharist  was  spedaUy  asso- 
ciated, and  baptism  with  that  of  Pentecost  (see  WmrsuNDAY). 
The  abuses  connected  with  nocttimal  vigOs^  led  to  theh- being 
attacked,  especially  by  VigQentits  of  Bareebna  {e,  400),  against 
whom  Jerome  fulminated  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  The 
custom,  however,  increased,  vigils  beug  instituted  for  the 
other  festivals,  indoding  those  of  saints. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  nocturnal  tigilia  were,  escept  in  the 
monasteries,  gradtially  discontinued,  matins  and  veqieis  on 
the  preceding  day,  with  fasting,  taking  their  place.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  vigQ  is  now  usually  cel^rated 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  preoeding  the  festivsd,  except  at 
Christmas,  whra  a  midnight  mass  is  celebrated,  and  on  Easter 
Eve.  Hiese  vigils  are  further  distinguished  as  privileged  and 
unprivileged.  The  former  (except  that  of  the  Epiphany)  have 
spedai  offices;  in  the  latter  the  vigfl  is  merdy  commemorated. 

The  Church  of  Enj^d  has.  reverted  to  early  custom  in  so 
far  as  only  "  Easter  Even  "  is  distinguished  by  a  special  collect, 
gospd  and  epistle.  •  The  other  vi^  are  recognised  in  the 
calendar  (Induduig  those  of  the  saints)  and  the  rubric  directs 
that  "the  collect  appomted  for  any  Holy-day  that  hath  a 
VigO  or  Eve,  shall  be  said  at  the  Evening  Service  next  before." 

VIGILANCB  COHMITTEB,  in  the  United  States,  a  self- 
constituted  judicial  body,  occasionally  organized  in  the  western 
frontier  districts  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The 
first  committee  of  prominence  bearing  the  name  was  organized 
in  San  Francisco  in  June  1851,  when  the  crimes  of  desperadoes 
who  had  rnimigrated  to  the  gold-fidds  were  rapidly  increasing 
inntmibers  and  it  was  said  that  there  were  venal  judges,  packed 
juries  and  false  witnesses.  At  fiist  this  committee  was  com- 
posed of  about  300  members,  afterwards  it  was  much  larger. 
The  general  committee  was  governed  by  an  executive  committee 
and  the  city  was  policed  by  sub-committees.  Within  about 
thirty  days  four  desperadoes  were  arrested,  tried  by  the  execu^ 
live  committee  and  hanged,  and  about  thirty  others  were 
banished.  Satisfied  with  the  results,  the  committee  then 
quietly  adjourned,  but  it  was  revived  five  years  later  Similar 
committees  were  common  in  other  parts  of  Calif omia  and  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  That  in  Montana 
exterminated  m  x863-€4  a  band  of  outlaws  organized  under 
Henry  Plummer,  the  sheriff  of  Montana  City;  twenty-four  of 
the  outlaws  were  hanged  withm  a  few  months.  Committees 
or  sodeties  of  somewhat  the  same  nature  were  formed  in  the 
Southern  states  during  the  Reconstruction  period  (1865-72) 
to  protect  white  families  from  negroes  and  "  carpet-baggers," 
and  besides  these  there  were  the  Ku-Rlux-Klan  (q.t.)  and  its 
branches,  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  the  Pale  Faces,  and 
the  Invisible  Empire  of  the  South,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  control  the  negroes  by  striking  them  with  terror. 

<  The  t5th  canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira  (305)  forbids  women  to 
attend  them. 
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See  H.  H.  Bancroft,  P0ptdar  Trihitnab  (2  vols.,  San  Fnndaoo^ 
i867);  and  T.  J.  Dimadale^  The  Vigilantes  of  Montana  (Virgima 
Gty.  1866). 

VIG^LAMTinS  (fl.  c.  400),  the  pxesbyter,  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  a  -woric,  no  longer  extant,  against  superstitious  prac- 
tices, whidi  called  fotth  one  of  the  most  violent  and  scurrilous 
of  Jerome's  polemical  treatises,  was  bom  about  370  at  Cala- 
guins  in  Aquitania  (the  modem  Cazdr^s  or  perhaps  Saint 
Bertrand  de  Comzninges  in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne), 
-where  his  &ther  kept  a  "  statio  "  or  inn  on  the  great  Roman 
road  from  Aquitania  to  Spain.  While  still  a  youth  his  talent 
became  known  to  Sulpidus  Severus,  who  had  estates  in  that 
neighbouihodd,  and  in  395  Sulpidus,  idio  probably  baptized 
him,  sent  him  with  letters  to  Paulinus  of  Nola,  where  he  met 
wkh  a  friendly  reception.  On  his  return  to  Sevenis  in  Gaul 
he  was  ordained;  and,  having  soon  afterwards  inherited  means 
through  the  death  of  his  father,  he  set  out  for  Palestine,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  Te^)ect  by  Jerome  at  Bethlehem. 
The  stay  of  Vigilantius  lasted  for  some  time;  but,  as  was  almost 
inevitable,  he  was  dragged  into  the  dilute  then  raging  about 
Origm,  in  which  he  did  not  see  fit  wholly  to  adopt  Jerome^s 
attitude.  On  his  return  to  the  West  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  Jerome  to  PauUnus,  and  at  various  places  where 
he  stopped  on  the  way  he  appears  to  have  eatpressed  himself 
about  Jerome  in  a  manner  that  when  reported  gave  great 
offence  to  that  father,  and  provoked  him  to  write  a  reply 
iEp.  61).  Vigilantius  now  settled  for  some  time  in  Gaul,  and 
is  said  by  one  authority  (Gennadius)  to  have  afterwards  held 
a  charge  in  the  diocese  of  Barcelona.  About  403,  some  years 
after  his  return  from  the  East,  Vigilantius  wrote  his  celebrated 
work  against  superstitious  practices,  in  which  he  argued  against 
relic  worship,  as  also  against  the  vigils  in  the  basilicas  of  the 
martyrs,  tl^n  so  common,  the  senc^ig  of  alms  to  Jerusalem, 
the  rejection  of  earthly  goods  and  the  attribution  of  q)ecial 
virtue  to  the  unmarried  state,  especially  in  the  case  of  tlie  clergy. 
He  thus  covers  a  wido:  range  than  Jovinian,  whom  he  surpasses 
fJso  in  intensity.  He  was  espedaJly  indignant  at  the  way  in 
which  spiritual  worship  was  being  ousted  by  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  their  rdics.  All  that  is  known  of  his  work  is 
through  Jerome's  treatise  Contra  VigSatftiumf  or,  as  that  contro- 
versialist would  seem  to  prefer  saying,  "  Contra  Dormitantium." 
Notwithstanding  Jerome's  exceedingly  unfavourable  opinion, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tract  of  Vigilantius  was 
exceptionally  illiterate,  or  that  the  views  it  advocated  were 
exceedingly  "heretical."  Soon,  however,  the  great  influence 
of  Jerome  in  the  Westem  Chturch  caused  its  leaders  to  espouse 
all  his  quarrels,  and  Vigilantius  gradually  came  to  be  ranked 
in  popular  opinion  among  heretics,  though  his  influence  long 
remamcd  potent  both  in  France  and  Spain,  as  is  proved  by  the 
polemical  tract  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium  (d.  c.  490). 

VIGIUUS,  pope  from  537  to  555,  succeeded  Silverius  and 
was  followed  by  Pelagius  I.  He  was  ordained  by  order  of 
Belisarius  while  Silverius  was  still  alive;  his  elevation  was 
due  to  Theodora,  who,  by  an  appeal  at  once  to  his  ambition 
and,  it  is  said,  to  his  covetousness,  had  induced  him  to  promise 
to  disallow  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  connexion  with  the 
"  three  chapters "  controversy.  When,  however,  the  time 
came  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  bargain,  Vigilius  declined  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  condemnation  of  that  council  involved 
in  the  imperial  edict  against  the  three  chapters,  and  for  this 
act  of  di^bedience  he  was  peremptorily  summoned  to  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  reached  in  547.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
there  he  issued  a  document  known  to  history  as  his  Judicaium 
(548),  in  which  he  condemned  indeed  the  three  chapters,  but 
expressly  disavowed  any  intentions  thereby  to  disparage  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  After  a  good  deal  of  trimming  (for  he 
desired  to  stand  well  with  his  own  clergy,  who  were  strongly 
orthodox,  as  well  as  with  the  court),  be  prepared  another  docu- 
ment,  the  Conslitutum  ad  Jmperalorant  which  was  laid  before 
the  so^alled  fi'th  "  oecumenical "  council  in  553,  and  led  to 
his  condemnation  by  the  majority  of  that  body,  some  say 
even  to  his  banishment.    Ultimately,  however,  he  was  induced 


to  assent  to  and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  oooBdl,  and  wis 
allowed  after  an  enforced  absence  of  seven  years  to  set  out  for 
Rome.  He  died,  however,  at  Syracuse,  before  he  reached 
his  destination,  on  the  7th  of  June  555. 

YIQUmSEZVIRI,  in  Roman  history,  the  collective  name 
given  in  republican  times  to  "  twenty-six  "  magistrates  of  in* 
ferior  rank.  They  were  divided  into  six  boards,  two  of  which 
were  abolished  by  Augustus.  Their  number  was  thereby 
reduced  to  twenty  and  their  name  altered  to  Viciniiviu 
("the  twenty").  They  were  originally  nominated  by  the 
higher  magistrates,  but  subsequently  elected  in  a  body  at  a 
single  sitting  of  the  comitia  tribiUa;  under  the  empire  they  were 
chosen  by  the  senate.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
sue  boards:'  (i)  Tremri  capitaUs  (see  Tresviri)^  (a)  Trcsviri 
fKowtaks)  (3)  Quatttorviri  viis  in  urbe  purgandis,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  streets  and.  roads  inside  the  city;  (4)  Dtuniri  vOs 
extra  urbem  purgandis  (see  Duovnti),  abolished  by  Augustus; 
(5)  Decemviri  stlilibus  judicandis  (see  Decemvziu)^  (6)  Quatuar 
praefecti  Capuam  Cttm^u,  abolished  by  Augustus.  The  members 
of  the  last-named  board  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  urhanus 
of  Rome  to  administer  justice  m  ten  Campanian  towns  (list 
in  Monmisen),  and  received  their  name  from  the  two  most 
important  of  these.  They  were  subsequently  elected  by  the 
people  under  the  title  of  quatuortiri  jure  dicundo,  but  the  date 
is  not  known. 

See  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsreckt,  iL  (1887),  p.  593. 

VI6UUS,  the  name  taken  by  Wigle  van  Aytta  van  Zuxcbeu 
(1507-1577),  Dutch  statesman  and  jurist,  a  Frisian  by  birth, 
who  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  October  r507.  He  studied  at 
various  universities — ^Louvain,  D61e  and  Bourges  among  others- 
devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  after- 
wards visited  many  of  the  principal  seats  of  learning  .in  Europe. 
His  great  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  Erasmus  and  other 
celebrated  men,  and  his  renown  was  soon  wide  and  generaL 
Ha\'ing  lectured  on  law  at  the  universities  of  Bourges  and 
Padua,  he  accepted  a  judicial  position  under  the  bishop  of 
Mtinster  which  he  resigned  in  1535  to  become  assessor  of  the 
imperial  court  of  justice  {Reichskammergerickt).  He  would 
not,  however,  undertake  the  post  of  tutor  to  Philip,  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.;  nor  would  he  accept  any  of  the  many 
lucrative  and  honourable  positions  offered  him  by  various 
European  princes,  preferring  instead  to  remain  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt,  where  for  five  years  he  occupied  a  pro- 
fessorial chair.  In  1542  the  official  connexion  of  Vigliiis  with 
the  Netherlands  began.  At  the  cmp>eror's  invitation  he  became 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Mechlin,  and  some  years  later 
president  of  that  body.  Other  responsible  positions  were 
entrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  during  the  war 
of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  in  1546.  His  rapid  rise  in  tke 
emperor's  favour  was  probably  due  to  his  immense  store  of 
learning,  which  was  useful  in  asserting  the  imperial  rights  where 
disputes  arose  between  the  empire  and  the  estates.  He  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  edict  against  toleration 
issued  in  1550;  a  charge  which  he  demed,  maintaining,  on 
the  ctntrary,  that  he  had  vainly  tried  to  induce  Charles  to 
modify  its  rigour.  When  the  emperor  abdicated  in  1555 
Vighus  was  anxious  to  retire  also,  but  at  the  instance  of  King 
Philip  n.  he  remained  at  his  post  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
made  coadjutor  abbot  of  St  Bavon,  and  in  other  ways  In 
1559,  when  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  became  regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  Viglius  was  an  important  member  of  the  small 
circle  who  assisted  her  in  the  work  of  government.  He  was 
president  of  the  privy  council,  member,  and  subsequently 
president,  of  the  state  council,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  state  council  called  the  consulta^  But  his  desire  to  resign 
soon  returned-  In  1565  he  was  allowed  to  give  up  the  pre5- 
dency  of  the  state  council,  but  was  persuaded  to  retain  his 
other  posts.  However,  he  had  lost  favour  urith  Margaret,  who 
accused  him  to  Philip  of  dishonesty  and  simony,  while  his  ortho- 
doxy was  suspected.  When  the  duke  of  Alva  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands  Viglius  at  first  assisted  him,  but  he  subsequently 
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Apposed  tiie  doke't  idieiiie  Qf  extortioq,  and  conght  to  induce 
PhiUp  himself  to  visit  the  Low  Countries^  His  health  was 
now  impaired  and  his  work  was  nearly  over.  Having  suffered 
a  short  imprisonment  with  the  other  members  of  the  state 
council  ia  1576,  he  died  at  Brussels  on  the  stb  of  May  1577, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  St  Bavon. 

VigUus  was  an  advocate  of  peace  and  moderation,  and  as 
ittch  could  not  expect  support  or  sympathy  irom  men  engaged 
in  a  life^and-death  struggle  for  liberty,  or  from  their  telentJesB 
enemies.  He  was  undoubtedly  avaricious,  and  accumulated 
great  wealth,  part  of  which  he  left  to  found  a  hoq}ital  at 
his  native  pbice,  Zwichera,  and  a  college  at  the  university  of 
Louvain.  He  married  a  rich  lady»  Jacqueline  Damant,  but 
bad  no  children. 

He  wmte  a  Tagebvdk  def  S^malkaUisdUm  DonankntgSt  edited 
by  A.  von  Druffel  (Munich,  1677)1  and  wome  of  his  lectures  were 
published   under   the   title   CommeuUvii  in  decern,  Jnsiitutumnm 


titulos  (L^ons,  1564).     His  Vita  et  opera  historica  are  given  in  the 
lof  C.  P.  Hoynckvan  Papcndrecht  (the  Haeue,  I743). 
See  U  P.  Gachard.  Correspondai$ei  4e  PMippe  J  I.  ntr  ies  affa 
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des  PoyS'Bas  (Brasaeb.  1848-79) :  and  Comtfimdaiu^  di  Mttrgwerilt 
d'AutricJu^  dwkesst  de  Forme,  oscc  Phtiippe  I  J.  (Brussela,,  1867-81) ; 
and  E.  PouHet,  Correspondance  de  cardinal  de  Cranvdk  (Bruaseb, 
1877-81). 

VIGNB,  PAUL  DB  (xa43-x90x),  Belgian  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Ghent.  He  was  trained  by  his  father,  a  statuary,  and 
began  by  exhibiting  his  "  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  "  at  the 
Ghent  Salon  in  x868.  In  187a  he  exhibited  at  the  Brussels 
Salon  a  marble  statuej  **  Heliotrope  "  (Ghent  Gallery),  and  in 
1875,  at  Brussels,  "Beatrix"  and  "Domenica."  He  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  execute  caryatides  for  the 
conservatoire  at  Bnissels.  In  1876  at  the  Antwerp  Salon  he 
had  busu  of  £.  Hiei  and  W.  Wilson,  which  were  afterwards 
placed  in  the  commimal  museum  at  Brussels.  Until  1882  he 
Lved  in  Paris,  where  he  produced  the  marhle  statue  *'  Immor- 
Ulity"  (Brussels  Gallery),  and  "The  Crowning  of  Art,"  a 
bronze  group  on.  the  facade  of  the  Palais  dcs  Beaux- Arts  at 
Brussels.  Ha  monument  to  the  popular  heroes,  Jean  Breydel 
and  Pierre  de  Coninck,  was  unveiled  at  Bruges  in  1887.  At  his 
death  he  left  unfinished  his  principal  work,  the  Anspach  monu- 
ment, which  was  erected  at  Brussels  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect  Janlet  with  the  co-operation  of  various  sculptors. 
Among  other  notable  works  by  De  Vigne  may  be  mentioned 
"Volumnia"  (1875);  "Poverella"  (1878);  a  bionxe  bust  of 
"  Psyche  "  (Brussels  Gallery),  of  which  there  is  an  ivory  replica; 
the  marble  statue  of  Mamix  de  Ste  Aldegonde  in  the  Square  du 
Sablon,  Brussels;  the  Metdepenningen  monument  in  the  cemetery 
at  Ghent;  and  the  monument  to  Canon  de  Haeme  at  CourtraL 

Sec  E.  L.  Detase.  Les  Artistes  Edges  conUmpcrains  (Brussels), 
and  Q.  G.  Destrce.  i  A0  Renaissanu  cif  Sculpture  in  Belgium  (London, 
1895). 

VIGllErtB  (Fr.  for  "  UtUe  vine  "),  in  architecture,  a  running 
ornament,  representing,  as  its  name  imports,  a  little  vine, 
with  branches,  leaves  and  grapes.  It  is  common  in  the  Tudor 
period,  and  runs  or  r<ncs  in  a  large  holbw  or  casement.  It  is 
also  called  trayle.  From  the  transference  of  the  term  to  book- 
illustration  resulted  the  sense  of  a  small  picture,  vanishing 
gradually  at  the  edge. 

VIGNY.  ALFRED  DB  (1797-1863),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Loches  (Indre-et-Loire)  on  the  27th  of  March  2797,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  in  the  rather  ill-natured  euay  which  he  devoted  to 
Vigny  after  his  deathf  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  title  of 
count  which  the  poet  bore  was  well  authenticated,  and  hints 
that  no  very  ancient  proofs  of  the  nobility  of  the  family  were 
forthcoming;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  i8th  century  persons 
of  the  name  occupied  positions  which  were  not  open  to  any 
but  men  of  noble  birth.  For  generations  the  ancestors  of 
Alfred  de  Vigny  had  been  soldiers,  and  he  himself  joined  the 
army,  with  a  commission  in  the  Household  Troops,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  But  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars 
wwe  over,  and  after  twelve  years  of  life  in  barracks  he  retired, 
pfeaerving,  however,  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  duties  and 
career  of  the  Boldier.    While  still  serving  he  had  made  his 


BAark,  if  as  yet  unreoognized,  by  the  publication  in  i8sa  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  and  in  1826  by  another,  together  with  the 
famous  prose  ronuuice  of  Cinq-Mars^  Sainte-Beuve  asserta 
that  the  poet  antedated  some  of  his  most  remarkable  work.. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case;  he  certainly  could  not  ante- 
date the  publication.  And  i(  so  happens  that  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  pieces — Eioa,  Dolorida,  JbT^c— appeared  (1822-2^) 
before  the  work  of  younger  memibeia  of  the  Romantic  school 
whose  productions  strongly  resemble  these  poems.  Nor  is  this 
originaUty  limited  to  the  point  which  he  himself  claimed  in 
the  Preface  to  his  collected  Poems  in  1837 — that  they  were 
"  the  £rst  of  their  kind  in  France,  in  whidi  philosophic  thought  • 
is  dothed  in  epic  or  dramatic  form."  Indeed  this  claim  is 
disputable  in  itself,  and  has  misled  not  a  few  of  Vigny^s  recent 
critics.  It  is  in  poetic,  not  pkilosopkic  quality,  that  his  idiosyn- 
crasy and  pcecursorship  are  most  remarkable.  It  is  quite 
ceruin  that  the  other  Alfred—Alfred  de  Musset— felt  the 
influence  of  bis  elder  namesake,  and  an  impartial  critic  might 
discern  no  insignificant  marks  of  the  same  effect  in  the  work 
of  Hugo  himself.  Even  Lamartine,  considerably  Vigny's  elder 
and  his  predecessor  in  poetry,  seems  rather  to  have  been 
guided  by  Vigny  than  Vigny  l^  him.  No  one  can  read  DoUh 
rida  or  Le  Cor  without  seeing  that  the  author  had  little  to 
learn  from  any  of  his  French  contemporaries  and  miich 
to  teach  them.  At  the  same  time  Vigny,  from  whatever  causci 
hardly  made  any  further  pubh'c  ai^pearance  in  poetry  proper 
during  the  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  his  entire 
poems,  including  posthumous  fragments,  form  but  one  very 
small  pocket  volume.  Cinq-Mors,  which  at  least  equalled  the 
poems  in  popularity,  will  hardly  stand  the  judgment  of  posterity 
so  well.  It  had  in  its  favour  the  support  of  the  Royalist  party, 
the  immense  vogue  of  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  on  whidi 
it  was  evidently  modelled,  the  advantages  of  an  exquisite  style, 
and  the  taste  of  the  day  for  the  romance  as  opposed  to  the  novel 
of  analysis.  It  therefore  gained  a  great  name  both  in  France 
and  abroad.  But  any  one  who  has  read  it  critically  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  disappointing.  The  action  is  said  to  be 
dramatic;  if  it  be  so,  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  proves  very 
conclusively  that  the  action  of  drama  and  the  action  of  the 
novel  are  two  quite  different  things.  To  the  reader  who  knows 
Scott  or  Dumas  the  story  is  singularly  uninteresting  (far  leas 
interesting  than  as  told  in  history);  the  characters  want  life; 
and  the  book  generally  stagnates. 

Its  author,  though  tdways  as  a  kind  of  outsider  (the  phrase 
constantly  applied  to  him  in  French  Hteraxy  essays  and  histories 
being  that  he  shut  himsdf  up  in  a  Umr  d'ivoire)^  attached 
himself  more  or  less  to  the  Romantic  movement  of  1830  and 
the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  it,  and  was 
stimulated  by  this  movement  both  to  drama  and  <io  novel- 
writing.  In  the  year  before  the  revolution  of  July  he  pro- 
duced at  the  llidfttre  Francais  a  translation,  or  ■  rather 
paraphrase,  of  OtfuUOf  and  an  original  piece.  La  Marickale 
d'Ancre,  In  1832  he  published  the  curious  hook  Sldlo,  contain- 
ing studies  of  unlucky  youthful  poetsr-^ilbert,  Chatterton, 
ChSnier-^and  in  1835  he  brought  out  his  drama  of  Chatterton, 
which,  by  the  hero's  suicide.  Shocked  French  taste  even  after 
five  years  of  Romantic  education,  but  bad  a  considerable  success. 
The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  SenUudo  et  grandeur 
mUitaires,  a,  singular  coUectwn  of  sketches  rather  than  a  con- 
nected work  in  which  Vigny's  military  experienoe*  his  idea  of 
the  soldier's  duries,  and  his  rather  poetical  views  of  history 
were  all  worked  in.  The  subjects  of  Ckafterkn  and  Othdlo 
naturally  suggest  a  certain  familiarity  with  English,  and  in 
fact  Alfred  de  Vigoy  knew  English  well,  lived  in  England  for 
some  time  and  married  in  1828  an  Englishwoman,  Lydia 
Bunbuxy.  His  father-in-Uw  was,  according  to  French  gossqp, 
so  conspicuous  an  example  of  insular  eccentricity  that  he  never 
could  remember. his  son-in-law's  name  or  anything  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  poet.  By  this  fact,  and  the  kindness 
of  casual  Frenchmen  who  went  through,  the  list  of  the  chief 
living  poets  of  their  country,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  dis- 
I  cover  Us  daughter's  husband's  designation.     In  X845  Alfred  de 
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Vigny  wfts  elected  to  the  Academy,  but  made  no  compromise 

in  his   "  discourse   of   reception,"    which    was   unflinchingly 

Romantic.    Still,  he  produced   nothing    save  a  few  scraps; 

and,  beyond  the  work  already  enumerated,  little  has  to  be 

added  except  his  Journal  d*un  poUe  and  the  poems  called  Les 

Destinies,  edited,  with  a  few  fragments,  by  Louis  Ratisbonnc 

after  his  death.    Among  his  dramatic  work,  however,  should 

be  mentioned  Quitte  pour  la  peur  and  an  adaptation  of  the 

Merchant  of  Venice  called  Skylock.    Les  Destinies  excited  no 

great  admiration  in  France,  but  they  contain  some  exceedingly 

beautiful  poetry  of  an  austere  kind,  such  as  the  magnificent 

speech  of  Nature  in  "  La  Maison  du  betger  "  and  the  remarkable 

poem  entitled  "  La  Col^  de  Samson."    Vigny  died  at  Paris 

on  the  X7th  of  September  1863. 

His  later  life  was  almost  wholly  uneventful,  and  for  the  most  part, 
as  has  been  said,  spent  in  retirement.  His  reputation,  however,  is 
perfectly  secure.  It  may,  and  probably  will,  rest  only  on  his  sinall 
volume  of  fwems,  though  it  will  not  be  lessened,  as  far  as  qualified 
literary  criticism  is  concerned,  should  the  reader  proceed  to  the  rest 
of  the  work.  The  whole  of  his  non-dramatic  verse  does  not  amount 
to  sooo  lines:  it  may  be  a  good  deal  leas.  But  tlw  range  of  subject 
is  comparatively  wide,  ancTextraordinary  felicity  of  execution,  not 
merely  in  language,  but  In  thought,  is  evident  throughout.  Vwny, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  speech  of  Nature  referred  to  above,  haa  the 
secret — very  uncommon  with  French  poets — of  attaining  solemnity 
without  crandiostty,  by  means  of  an  almost  classical  precision  and 
gravity  of  form.  The  defect  of  volubility,  of  never  leaving  off,  which 
nwrs  to  some  extent  bis  great  contemporary  Hugo,  is  never  present 
in  him,  and  he  is  equally  free  from  tne  looseness  and  disoitlers  of 
form  which  are  sometimes  blembhes  in  Musset,  and  from  the 
effeminacy  of  Lamartine,  while  once  more  his  nobility  of  thought  and 
plentifulness  of  matter  save  him  from  the  reproach  which  has  been 
thought  to  rest  on  the  technically  perfect  work  of  Thfophile  Gautier. 
The  dramatic  work  b,  perhaps,  less  likely  to  interest  En^ish  than 
French  readers,  the  local  colour  of  Chatterton  facing  entirely  false, 
the  sentiment  conventional  in  the  extreme,  and  the  real  pathos  of 
the  story  exchanged  for  a  commonplace  devotion  on  the  poet's  part 
to  his  host's  wife.^  In  the  same  way,  the  finest  passages  of  OtJullo 
simply  disappear  in  Vigny's  version.  In  his  remaining  works  the 
defect  of  skill  in  managing  the  plot  and  characters  of  prose  fiction, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  Cinq-Mars,  reappears,  together  (in  the 
case  of  the  Journal  d'nn  poUe  and  elsewhere)  with  signs  of  the 
fastidious  and  slightly  affected  temper  which  was  Visny's  chief  fault 
as  a  man.  In  his  poem«  proper  none  of  these  faults  appears,  and 
he  is  seen  wholly  at  his  best.  It  should  be  said  that  of  his  posthu- 
mous work  not  a  little  had  previously  appeared  piecemeal  in  the 
Retne  des  deux  mondes,  to  which  he  was  an  occasional  contributor. 
The  prettiest  of  the  complete  editions  of  his  works  (of  which  there  are 
several)is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  thePelite  InUiotkiqtuCharpentier. 
For  many  years  the  critical  attention  paid  to  him  was  not  great. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  as  diown  by  mono- 

i graphs:  M.  PaUologue's  "  Alfred  de  Vigny  "  in  the Grafi^  (ernains 
frantais  (itoi):  L.  Dorison's  Alfred  de  Vinj,  poiU-phOwopke 
ia9a)  and  On  symboU  social  (i«94):  G.  Assess  Alfred  de  Vigny  et 
is  idiUons  originates  de  sa  poisie  (1895):  £.  Dupuy's  La  Jeunesu 
des  Romantiques  (1905);  and  E.  Lauvnire's  Alfred  it  Vigny  (Paris, 
1910).  But  in  most  of  these  rather  excesrive  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  "  philosophy  "  of  a  pessimistic  kind  which  succeeded 
Vigny's  cariy  Christian  Romanticism.  This,  though  not  unnote- 
wortny,  is  separable  from  his  real  poetical  quality,  and  concentra- 
tion on  it  rather  obscures  the  latter,  which  b  of  the  rarest  kind. 
It  should  be  added  that  an  interesting  sidelight  haa  been  thrown  on 
Vigny  by  the  pubUcation  (1905)  of  bis  Fragments  intdits  sw  P.  el  T. 
ComailU.  (G.  Sa.) 

VIOO,  a  seaport  and  naval  station  of  north-western  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Pontevedra;  on  Vigo  Bay  (Ria  de  Vigo)  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Tuy  to  Corunna.  Pop.  (1900) 
33i3S9-  Vigo  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Galician  fjords, 
extends  inland  for  19  m.,  and  is  riidtered  by  low  mountains  and 
by  the  islands  (Islas  de  Cies,  ancient  Insulae  Siccat)  at  its 
nouth.  The  town  is  buflt  on  the  south-eastern  shore,  and 
occupies  a  hilly  site  dominated  by  two  obsolete  forts.  The 
older  streets  are  steep,  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  there  is  also 
a  large  modem  quarter.  Vigo  owes  its  importance  to  its 
deep  and  q>adous  harbour,  and  to  its  fisheries.  It  is  a  port 
of  call  for  many  lines  trading  between  Western  Europe  and 
South  America.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  sardines  are  canned  for  export.  In  1909,  2041  ships 
of  3,710,691  tons  (1,153,564  being  British)  entered  at  Vigo; 
the  imports  in  that  year,  including  tin  and  tinplate,  coal, 
macfaiimy,  cement,  sulphate  of  copper  and  foodstofis,  were 


valued  at  £481,752;  the  exports,  indnding  sardines,  mlBeral 
waters  and  eggs,  were  valued  at  £554,824.  The  town  contains 
flour,  paper  and  sawmUls,  sugar  and  petroletun  refineries, 
tanneries,  dbtilleries  and  soap  works;  it  has  also  a  large  agri- 
cultural trade  dnd  b  vbited  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

Vigo  was  attacked  by  Sir  Francb  Drake  in  1585  and  1589. 
In  1702  a  combined  Britbh  and  Dutch  fleet  under  Sir  George 
Rooke  and  the  duke  of  Ormonde  destroyed  a  Franeo-Spanbh 
fleet  in  the  bay,  and  captured  treasure  to  the  value  of  about 
£1,000,000;  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  recover 
the  larger  quantity  of  treasure  which  was  supposed,  on  doubtful 
evidence,  to  have  been  sunk  during  the  battle.  In  1719  Vigo 
was  captured  by  the  British  under  Viscount  Cobham. 

VUAYANAGAR,  or  Bijanacak  ("the  city  of  victory"), 
an  ancient  Hindu  kingdom  and  ruinied  city  of  southern  India. 
The  kingdom  lasted  from  about  1336  to  1565,  forming  during 
all  that  period  a  bulwark  against  Mahommedan  invasion  from 
the  north.  Its  foundation,  and  even  great  part  of  its  hbtoiy, 
b  obscure;  but  its  power  and  wealth  are  attested  by  more 
than  one  £inx>pean  traveller,  and  also  by  the  character  of 
the  exbting  ruins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
Mahommedan  raiders  had  effectually  destroyed  every  Hindu 
principality  throughout  southern  India,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  occupy  the  country  permanently.  In  thb  state  of  desolation 
Hindu  nationality  rose  again  under  two  brothers,  named 
Harihara  and  Bukka,  of  whom  little  more  can  be  said  than 
that  they  were  Kanarese  by  race.  Hence  their  kingdom  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Camatic.  At  its  widest  extent,  it 
stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  from  Masulipatam 
to  Goa;  and  every  Hindu  prince  in  the  south  acknowledged 
its  supremacy.  The  site  of  the  capital  was  chosen,  with 
strategic  skill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tungabhadra, 
which  here  runs  through  a  rocky  gorge.  Within  thirty  years 
the  Hindu  Rayas  of  Vijayanagar  were  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  Bahmani  sultans,  who  had  now  estabUshed  their 
independence  of  Delhi  in  the  Deccan  projser.  Warfare  with 
the  Mahommedans  across  the  border  in  the  Raichur  doab  was 
carried  on  almost  unceasin^y,  and  with  varying  result.  Two, 
or  possibly  three,  different  dynasties  are  believed  to  have 
occupied  the  throne  of  Vijayanagar  as  time  went  on;  and 
its  final  downfall  may  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  dissensions 
thus  produced.  Thb  occurred  in  1565,  when  the  confederate 
sultans  of  Bijapur,  Ahmednagar  and  Golconda,  who  had 
divided  amongst  themselves  the  Bahmani  dominions,  over- 
whelmed the  Vijayanagar  army  in  the  plain  of  Talikota,  and 
sacked  the  defenceless  city.  The  Rasra  fled  south  to  Penukonda, 
and  later  to  Chandragiri,  where  one  of  hb  descendants  granted 
to  the  Englbh  the  site  of  Fort  St  George  or  Madras.  The  city 
has  ever  since  remained  a  wOdemess  of  immense  ruins,  which 
are  now  conserved  by  the  British  government. 

See  R.  Sewell,  A  Forgotten  Empire  (1900) ;  and  B.  S.  Row,  History 
of  Vijayanagar  (Madras,  1906). 

VIKINO.  The  word  '*  Viking,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  Is 
used  to-day,  b  derived  from  the  Icelandic  (Old  None)  Vikingr 
(m.),  signifying  simply  a  sea-roxxr  or  pirate.  There  b  also  in 
Icdiandic  the  allied  word  vffcing  {(.),  a  predatory  voyage.  As  a 
loan-word  viking  occurs  in  A.S.  poetry  {vtcing  or  wfcing),  e.g. 
in  WidsUh,  Byrnolk,  ExodnS.  During  the  Saga  Age  (900-1050), 
in  the  beginning  of  Norse  literature,  tlkingr  b  not  as  a  rule 
used  to  designate  any  cbss  of  men.  Almost  eveiy  young 
Icebnder  of  sufficient  means  and  position,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  young  Norsemen,  made  one  or  more  v9dng  expedi- 
tions. We  read  of  stich  a  one  that  he  went  "a-vikhig"  {faro  i 
viking,  vera  i  viking,  or  very  often  fara,  &c.,  vestan  i  viking). 
The  procedure  was  almost  a  recognized  part  of  education,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  grand  tour  made  by  our  great-grandfathers 
in  the  i8th  century.  But  the  use  of  vikingr  in  a  more  generic 
sense  b  stin  to  be  found  in  the  Saga  Age.  If  the  designation 
of  this  or  that  personage  as  mikilt  vikingr  or  rauba  vtkingr  (red 
viking)  be  not  reckoned  an  instance  of  such  use,  we  have  it  at 
all  events  in  the  name  of  a  small  quasi-natlonality,  the  J6msvf. 
kingar,  settled  at  J6msborg  on  the  Baltic  (in  modern  Pomeruia), 
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to  whom  a  nga  is  dedicated:  who  poaaaied  rather  pcoiUar 
insUtuUbiift  evidently  the  relic  of  wh&t  is  now  called  the  Viking 
Age',  that  preceded  the  Saga  Age  by  &  centwy.  Another 
instance  of  snch  mora  generic  use  occurs  in  the  following 
typical  pmasge  from  the  Landndu^dk  (Sturlab6k),  where 
it  is  rcoMded  how  Handd  Fotrkair  hairicd  the  vftings  of  the 
Scottish  islet~-tluit  famous  harrying  which  led  to  most  of  the 
aettkment  ol  Iceland  and  the  hiith  of  Tcrlandir  literature: — 

"  HaraMr  en  harfari  herjatR  vestr  am  liaf . . .  Hann  tagSi 
**  uadir  sig  allar  Sodreyjar. ...  En  cr  hann  i6c  vestaan-  alogust 
"i  cyjcmar  vikingu'  ok  Skotar  ok  Inar  ok  hef}uOu  ok  nmtu 
*'  viffa  '*  (Loatfa..  ed.  J6iuson.  1906,  p.  135}. 

It  is  in  this  more  generic  sense  that  the  word  **  viking  "  Is 
now  generally  em[^yed.  Historians  of  the  north  have  dis- 
tmgmshedas  the  **  Viking  Age  "  iVikmgfrHdm)  the  Ume  when 
the  Scandinavian  folk  first  by  their  widespread  piracies  brought 
themselvca  forcibly  into  the  notice  of  all  the  Christian  peoples 
of  western  Europe.  We  cannot  to-day  determine  the  exact 
homes  or  pfvHnamcg  of  these  freebooters,  who  were  a  terror 
alike  to  the  Prankish  empire,  to  England  and  to  Ireland  and 
west  Scotland,  who  only  came  into  view  when  their  ships 
anchored  in  some  Christian  harbour,  and  who  were  called  now 
Nonuumi,  now  DacH^  now  Danes,  now  LoeUam»ock\  which 
last,  the  Irish  name  for  them,  though  etymofegically  **  men 
of  the  lakes  or  bays,"  might  as  well  be  translated  "  Norsemen," 
seeing  that  LoeAlMim  was  the  Irish  for  Norway.  The  exact 
etymology  of  wUtinfft  itself  is  not  certain:  for  we  do  not  know 
whether  vtk  is  used  in  a  general  sense  (bay,  harbour)  in  this 
amnesion,  ot  in  a  particuhur  sense  as  the  V0c,  the  Skagerrack 
and  Christiania  Fjord.  The  reason  for  using  '*  viking  '*  in  a 
more  generic  sense  than  is  warranted  by  the  actual  employ* 
ment  ot  the  word  in  (Xd  NorM  literature  rests  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  other  word  by  which  to  designate  the  early  Scandi' 
navian  pirates  of  the  9th  and  the  beginning  of  the  xoth  century. 
We  cannot  tdl  for  the  most  part  whether  they  came  from 
Denmark  or  Norway,  so  that  we  cannot  give  them  a  national 
name.  "  Normanner  "  is  used  by  some  Scandinavian  writers 
(as  by  Stcenstmp  in  ha  classical  work  Normanneme).  But 
"Normans"  has  for  us  quite  different  associations.  And 
even  those  who  have  preferred  not  generally  to  use  the  word 
"  vihings  **  to  designate  the  pirates  and  invaden,  have  adhered 
to  the  term  "  Viking  Age  "  for  the  period  in  whkh  they  were 
most  active  (cf.  Munch,  Da  N&rske  Polks  Historia,  Deel  I. 
Bd.  L  p.  356;  Steenstrap  and  others,  Danmarks  Riges  Htstork, 
bk.  ii.  Ac).  At  the  same  time,  the  significance  which  the 
word  "  viking  "  has  had  in  our  language  is  due  in  part  to  a  false 
etymology,  connecting  the  word  with  "  king  ";  the  effect  of 
which  stiH  remains  in  the  customary  pronunciation  vi-king 
instead  of  vik-ing.  now  so  much  embedded  in  the  language 
that  it  is  a  pedantry  to  try  and  change  it. 

We  may  fairiy  reckon  the  "  Viking  Age  "  to  lie  between  the 
date  of  the  first  recorded  appearance  of  a  northern  pirate 
fleet  (aj>.  789)  and  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Normandy 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Clair-sur-Epte,  aj>.  911  or  913.^  For  a 
few  years  previous  to  that  date  our  chief  authority  for  the 
history  of  the  piracies  and  raids  In  the  Frankiah  empire  fails 
us:*  we  know  that  the  Norsemen  had  a  few  years  before  that 
date  been  driven  in  great  numbers  out  of  Irehind;  and  EnglaiKl 
had  been  in  a  sense  pacified  through  the  concession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  island  to  the  invaders  by  the  peace  of  Wedmore, 
A.D.  878.  Although,  outside  the  tnfotmation  we  get  from 
Christian  chtotuderB,  this  age  is  for  the  people  of  the  north 
one  of  complete  obscurity,  it  is  evident  that  the  Viking  Age 
corresponds  with  some  universal  dntuibance  or  unrest  among 
the  Scandinavian  natmns,  strictly  analogous  to  the  unrest 
among  more  southern  Teutonic  nations  which  many  centuries 
before  had  heralded  the  break>op  of  the  Roman  empire,  an 
epoch  known  as  that  of  the  Folk-wanderings  {V Otkervandcr- 
unfien).    We  Judge  this  because  we  can  dimly  see  that  the 

*  VV.  Vogel  gives  the  former  date;  912  b  that  more  commonly 
accepted. 
^i\x,AntmUs  VtdiuUni, 


impvbe  whkh  was  driving  part  of  the  None  and  Danlafa  peoplea 
to  piracies  ia  the  west  was  also  driving  the  Swedes  and  perhaps 
a  portion  of  the  Danes  to  eastward  invasion,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Scandinavian  kingdom  (GarBarfki) 
in  what  is  now  Russia,  with  its  cajntal  first  at  Novgorod,  after* 
wards  at  Kiev.*  This  was,  in  fact,  the  germ  of  the  Russian 
empire.  If  we  ooold  know  the  Viking  Age  from  the  other, 
the  Scandinavian  ride,  it  would  doubtless  present  far  more 
interest  than  in  the  form  in  which  the  Chrietian  chionickis 
present  it.  But  from  knowledge  of  this  sort  we  are  almost 
wholly  cut  off.  We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  what  is 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  age  a  mere  catalogue  of  embarksr 
tions  and  plunderings  along  all  the  coasts  of  westenn  Europe 
without  distinctive  characteristics. 

Tlu  Viking  Ratds.-'The  detafl  of  these  raids  is  quite  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  present  arUde,  and  a  summary  or  synopsis 
must  sidBce.  For  all  record  wUcb  we  have,  the  Viking  Age 
was  inaugurated  in  aj>.  789  by  the  H>pearance  in  England 
on  our  Dorset  coast  of  three  pirate  ships  **  from  Haeretbaland  " 
(Hardeland  or  Hardyssel  in  Domnark  or  HOrdeland  in  Norway), 
which  are  said  in  the  AngUhSaxam  Cknmkle  to  be  "the  first 
ships  of  the  Danish  men  "  who  sought  the  land  of  England. 
They  kiUcd  the  port-reeve,  took  some  booty  and  sailed  away. 
Other  pirates  appeared  in  793  on  a  different  coast,  Northumbria, 
attacked  a  mmutsteiy  on  Ltndisfame  (Holy  Island),  fllayfng 
and  capturing  the  monks;  the  foUowing  year  they  attacked 
and  burnt  Jarrow;  after  that  they  were  caught  in  a  storm» 
and  all  perished  by  shipwreck  or  at  the  hands  of  the  country- 
men. In  795  a  fleet  appeared  off  Glamorgajishire.  They 
attacked  Man  in  798  and  lona  in  80s.  But  after  this  date  for 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation  the  chief  scene  of  viking  exploits 
was  Ireland,  and  probably  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of 
Scotland. 

The  usual  course  of  procedure  among  the  northern  adven- 
turere  remains  the  same  to  whatever  land  they  may  direct 
their  attacks,  or  during  whatever  years  of  the  9th  coitury  these 
attacks  may  falL  They  begm  by  more  or  less  desultory  raids, 
in  the  course  of  whkh  they  seize  upon  some  island,  which  they 
generally  use  as  an  arsenal  or  potMt  d'appui  for  attacks  on  tlM 
mainland.  At  first  the  raids  are  made  in  the  summer:  the 
firsi  vnnUriug  in  any  new  scene  of  launder  forms  an  epoch  so 
far  as  that  country  or  region  is  concerned.  Almost  always 
for  a  period  all  power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Inhabitants 
seems  after  a  while  and  for  a  limited  time  to  \atak  down,  and 
the  plttnderen  to  have  free  course  wherever  they  go.  Then 
they  show  an  ambition  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  some  sort 
of  division  of  territory  takes  place.  After  that  the  northerners 
assimilate  themselves  mom  or  less  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  their  history  merges  to  a  less  w-greater  extent 
in  that  of  the  country  at  large.  This  course  is  followed  in  the 
history  of  the  viking  attacks  on  Ireland,  the  earliest  of  their 
continuous  series  of  attacks.  Thus  they  begin  by  seizing  the 
island  of  Rechru  (now  Lambay)  in  Dublin  Bay  (a.d.  795);  ia 
the  course  of  about  twenty  years  we  have  notice  of  them  on 
the  northern,  western  and  southern  coasts;  by  aj>.  825  they 
have  already  ventured  raids  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
And  in  ajx  832  comes  a  large  fleet  ('*  a  great  royal  fleet,"  say 
the  Irish  armak)  of  which  the  admiral's  name  is  given,  TU^esius 
(Thorgeis  or  Hiorgisl?).  The  new  invader,  thouj^  with  n 
somewhat  chequered  course,  extended  his  conquests  till  ia 
KJ>.  842  one-half  of  Ireland  (called  Lethcuinn,  or  Con's  HalQ 
seems  to  faeive  submitted  to  him;  and  we  have  the  curious 
picture  of  Turgesius  establishing  his  wife  Ota  as  a  sort  of  vSha, 
or  priestess,  in  what  had  been  one  of  Ireland's  RK)st  famous 
and  most  literary  monasteries,  Ck>imaiacnoise.  Ttirgesius  was, 
however,  killed  very  soon  after  this  (in  845);  and  though  in 
AJX  -853  Olaf  the  White  was  over-king  of  Ireland,  the  vikings' 
power  on  the  whole  diminished.  In  the  end,  territory  was — 
if  by  no  formal  treaty— ceded  to  their  influence;  and  the 
(Irish)  kingdoms  of  Dublin  and  Waterford  were  established  on 
the  cdand. 

*  The  word  forttr  (fort)  b  preserved  in  the  "  gorod  **  of  Novgorod. 
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Tlu8  brief  sketch  may  be  taken  as  the  prototype  of  viking 
invasion  of  any  region  of  western  Christendom  which  was  the 
object  of  their  continuous  attacks.  Of  such  regions  we  may 
distinguish  five.  Ahnost  simultaneously  with  the  attacks  on 
Ireland  came  others,  probably  also  from  Norway,  on  the  western 
r^ons  (coasts  and  islands)  of  Scotland.  Plimderings  of  lona 
are  mentioned  in  aj>.  80a,  £06.  In  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion  almost  all  the  monastic  communities  in  western  Scotland 
had  been  destroyed.  But  details  of  these  viking  plunderings 
are  wanting.  Chi  the  continent  there  were  three  distinct 
regions  of  attack.  First  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  There 
the  Danes  very  early  settled  on  the  island  of  Walcbeien,  which 
had  in  fact  been  given  by  the  emperor  Loms  the  Pious  in  fief 
to  a  Danish  fugitive  king,  Harald  by  name,  who  sought  the 
help  of  Louis,  imd  adopted  Christianity.  After  the  partitbn 
of  the  territory  of  Charlemagne's  empire  among  the  sons  of 
Louis  the  Pious^  Walcheren  and  the  Scheldt-mouth  fell  within 
the  possessions  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  and  in  the  region  sub- 
sequently distinguished  as  Lotharingia.  From  this  centre, 
the  Schddt,  the  viking  raids  extended  on  cither  ude;  some- 
times eastward  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  Germany 
proper,  the  territory  assigned  to  Louis  the  German;  at  other 
times  westward  to  the  Somme,  and  thus  into  the  territory 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  future  kingdom  of  France.  In  the  event, 
toward  the  end  of  the  glh  century  all  Frlsia  between  Walcheren 
and  the  German  Ocean  seems  to  have  become  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  invaders.  In  like  fashion  was  it  with  the 
next  district,  that  of  the  Seine,  only  that  here  no  important 
island  served  the  pirates  for  their  first  arsenal  and  winter 
quarters.  The  serious  attacks  of  the  pirates  in  any  part  of  the 
empire  distant  from  their  own  lands  begin  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  between  Louis'  sons  (aj>.  S4X}.  The 
first  wintering  of  the  vikings  in  the  Seine  territory  (a.o.  850} 
was  in  "  Givoldi  fossa,"  the  tomb  of  one  Givoldus,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  no  longer  exactly  determinable. 
Their  first  attack  on  Paris  was  in  aj>.  845:  a  much  more 
important  but  unsuccessful  one  took  place  in  a.d.  885-^7,  un- 
successful that  is  so  far  as  the  city  itself  was  concerned;  but 
the  invaders  received  an  indemnity  tor  raising  the  siege  and 
leave  to  pass  beyond  Paris  into  Burgundy.  The  settlement  of 
Danes  under  RoUo  or  Rolf  on  the  lower  Seine,  i.e.  in  Normandy, 
dates  from  the  treaty  of  St  CUur-sur>£pte,  a.d.  912  (or  911). 

The  third  region  is  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Here  the  island 
Point  d'appui  was  Noirmoutier,  an  island  with  an  abbey  at  the 
Loire  mouth.  The  northmen  wintered  there  in  aj>.  843.  No 
region  was  more  often  ravaged  than  that  of  the  lower  Loire, 
so  rich  in  abbeysr— St  Martin  of  Tours,  Marmoutiers,  St  Bene- 
dict, &c.  But  the  country  ceded  to  the  vikings  under  Hasting 
at  the  IxHre  mouth  was  insignificant  and  not  in  permanent 
occupation. 

Near  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  however,  the  plundering 
expeditions  which  emanated  from  these  three  sources  became 
so  incessant  and  so  widespread  that  we  can  signalixe  no  part 
of  west  France  as  free  frcHn  them,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
vikings  wrought  immense  mischief  in  the  Rhine  country  and 
in  Burgundy.  The  defences  of  west  France  seem  quite  to 
have  broken  down,  as  did  the  Irish  when  Turgesius  took  "  Con's 
^aU,"  or  when  in  a.d.  853  Olaf  the  White  became  over-king  of 
Ireland.  UnfOTtunatdy  at  this  point  our  best  authority 
ceases;  and  we  cannot  well  explain  the  changes  which  brought 
about  the  Christianization  of  the  Normans  and  their  settlement 
in  Normandy  as  vassals,  though  recalcitrant  ones,  of  the  West 
Frankish  kings. 

For  the  viking  attacks  in  the  5th  (or  6th)  territory,  our  own 
country*  the  course  of  events  is  much  dearer.  As  a  part  of 
English  history  it  is,  however,  sufficiently  known,  and  the 
briefest  sumnuury  thereof  must  suffice.  That  trill  show  how 
in  its  general  features  it  follows  the  normal  course.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  vikings  in  England  we  saw  was  in  aj>.  789. 
The  first  serious  attacks  do  not  begin  till  838.  The  island  of 
Sbeppey,  however,  was  attacked  in  835,  and  in  the  following  year 
fhe  vikings  entrenched  themselves  there.    The  first  wintering 


of  the  pirates  in  England  was  on  the  oontiguoas  isbad  of 
Thanet  in  a.d.  850.  The  breakdown  of  the  English  defences 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  save  Wcssex  dates  from  868:  in 
Wessex  that  occurs  in  877-88.  But  the  ptKution  is  soddeidy 
recovered  by  Alfred  in  878,  by  the  battle  of  Aethandune,  as 
suddenly  though  not  so  unaccountably  as  it  was  later  in  West 
Franda.  As  RoUo  was  to  do  in  912,  the  Danish  leader  Gutborm 
received  baptism,  taking  the  name  of  Aetfaebtan,  and  settled 
in  his  assigned  territory.  East  AngUa,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Wedmore.  But  the  forces  which  Alfred  de- 
feated at  Aethandime  represented  but  half  oi  the  viking  army 
in  England  at  the  time.  The  other  half  under  Halfdan  (Ragnar 
Lodbrog's  son?)  had  never  troubled  itself  about  Wessex,  but 
had  taken  firm  possession  in  Nortfaumbria. 

The  six  territories  which  we  have  signalixed — Ireland,  Western 
Scotland,  England,  the  three  in  West  Franda  which  merge  into 
each  other  by  the  end  of  the  9th  century— do  not  comprise  the 
whole  field  of  viking  raids  or  attempted  invasion.  For  farther 
still  to  the  east  they  twice  sailed  up  the  Elbe  (ajd*  851,  880) 
and  burnt  Hamburg.  Southwards  they  plundered  far  up  the 
Garonne,  and  in  the  north  of  Spain;  and  one  fleet  of  them 
sailed  all  round  Spain,  plundering,  but  attempting  in  vain 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  Arab  caliphate.  They  plundered 
on  the  opposite  African  coast,  and  at  last  got  as  for  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  thence  to  Luna  in  Italy. 

What  we  found  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  raids,  that  at  first 
they  are  quite  anonymous,  but  that  presently  the  names  of  the 
captains  of  the  expeditions  emerge,  is  likewise  the  case  in  all 
other  lands.  In  Ireland,  besides  the  important  and  successful 
Turgesius,  we  read  of  a  Saxulf  who  early  met  his  death,  as  well 
as  of  Ivar  (Ingvar),  famous  also  in  England  and  called  the  son 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  and  of  Oisla,  Ivar's  comrade;  finally  (the 
vikings  in  Ireland  bdng  mostly  of  Norse  descent)  of  the  well- 
known  Olaf  the  While,  who  became  king  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  in  Ireland.  In  France,  Oscar  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  of  the  invaders.  Later  the  name  of  Ragnar 
(probably  Ragnar  Lodbrog)  appears,  abng  with  Weland,  Hast- 
ing and  one  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar,  B  jdm.  Farther  to  the  east 
we  meet  the  names  of  Rurik,  Godfred  and  Siegfried.  In  the 
eastern  region  the  viking  leaders  seem  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  one  of  the  Danish  royal  families,  the  kings  of 
Jutland.  The  practical  though  short-lived  conquest  of  England 
begins  under  Ivar,  Ubbe  and  Halfdan,  reputed  sons  of  Ragnar, 
and  is  completed  by  the  last  of  the  three  in  conjunction  with 
the  Guthorm  above  mentioned.  This  is,  of  course,  what  we 
should  expect,  that  larger  acquaintance  gives  to  the  Christian 
chroniders  more  knowledge  of  their  enemy.  Precisely  the  same 
process  in  a  converse  sense  devdops  the  casual  raids  of  early 
times  into  a  scheme  of  conquest.  For  at  the  outset  the  Christian 
world  was  wholly  strange  to  these  northmen.  We  have,  it  has 
been  said,  hardly  any  means  of  viewing  these  raids  from  the 
other  side.  But  one  small  point  of  light  is  so  suggestive  that 
it  may  be  dte<i  here.  The  mytliical  saga  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  is 
undoubtedly  concerned  with  the  Viking  Age,  though  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  identify  most  of  the  expeditions  attributed 
to  this  northern  hero,  stories  of  ccmqucst  in  Sweden,  in  Finland, 
in  Russia  and  in  England,  which  belong  to  quite  a  different 
age  from  this  one.  In  the  Christian  chronicles  the  name  of 
Ragnar  is  associated  with  an  attack  on  Paris  in  a.d.  845,  when 
the  adventurers  were  (through  the  interposition  of  St  Germain, 
say  the  Christians)  suddenly  enveloped  in  darkness^in  a  thick 
fog? — and  fell  bdore  the  arms  of  the  defenders.  In  Saxo 
Grammaticus's  account  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  this  event  seems  to 
be  reflected  in  the  story  of  an  expedition  of  Ragnar's  to  Bjarma- 
land  or  Perm  in  Russia.  For  Bjarmaland,  though  it  gained 
a  local  habitation,  is  also  in  Norse  tradition  a  wholly  mythical 
and  mythological  place,  more  or  less  identical  with  the  under* 
world  (Niflhel,  mist-hell).  So  it  i4>pears  in  the  lustoiy  given  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus  of  the  voyage  to  Bjarmaland  of  one  *'  Gorm 
the  old."  It  "  looks  like  a  vaporous  cloud  "  and  is  full  of 
tricks  and  illusions  of  sense.  We  see  then  that  in  virtue 
of  some  quite  historical  misfortune  to  the  viking  invaders 
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eonnected  with  anfat  and  intii  a  gfleat  iickadis  wlikh  invaded 
theaimy,Uie  plan  they  have  coom  to  <ia  reality  Paris)  is  in 
Scandhiaviaa  traditioB  identified  vriiih  the  mythic  BjannaUad; 
and  bter,  in  the  iustoiy  of  Saao  Graamaticus,  it  is  identified 
with  the  geographical  Bjaraialand  or  Ferni.  (Saao  Giammat*, 
HisL  Dam.  p.  45  <*  Gylfagianing  (£dda  Snorra);  AcU  SS.  iSth 
May  and  nth  Oct.;  Steenalrup,  Notmcnneme,  i  p.  97  aeq.; 
Keaiy»  The  Kifanff  fV>  Ifcsfem  Cknsltndam,  pp^  162,  360.) 

No  eiample  coi^d  better  than  thb  bring  home  to  us  the 
strangeness  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  first  adventurets 
iiom  the  north,  nor  better  explain  the  process  of  familiarity 
which  gradually  extended  the  sphere  of  their  arohition.  The 
expedition  which  we  have  made  mention  of  took,  place  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  9th  €catury>  and  exactly  fifty  years  after  the 
effective  opening  of  the  Viking  Agcw  But  after  this  date  events 
developed  rapidly.  It  was  fourteen  years  later  (in  a.d.  859)  that 
Ragnar's  son  Bjorn  Ironside  and  Hasting  made  their  great 
expedition  round  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  865  or  866 
came  to  England  what  we  know  as  the  Army,  or  the  Great 
Army,  whose  first  attacks  were  in  the  north  of  England.  Five 
kings  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  veritable  invasion 
of  England,  and  many  earls.  Their  course  was  not  unchequered ; 
but  it  was  only  in  Wessex  that  they  met  with  any  effective 
resistance,  and  the  victory  of  Asbdown  (871)  put  no  end  to  their 
advance;  for,  as  we  know,  Alfred  himself  had  at  last  to  wander 
a  fvgitive  in  (he  fastnesses  of  Selwood  Forest.  Much  was 
retrieved  by  the  victory  of  Aethandune;  yet  even  after  the 
peace  of  Wedmore  as  large  a  part  of  the  land  lay  under  the 
power  of  the  Danes  as  of  the  English. 

It  is  liom  this  time  that  we  discern  two  distinct  tendencies 
in  the  viking  people.  While  one  section  is  ready  to  settle 
down  and  receive  territory  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  rulers, 
with  or  without  homage,  another  section  still  adheres  to  a  life 
of  mere  adventure  and  of  (diuider.  A  large  portion  of  the  Great 
Army  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  made  some 
further  attempts  on  England  which  were  frustrated  by  Alfred's 
powerful  new-built  fleet,  and  then  sailed  to  the  continent 
and  spread  devastation  far  and  wide.  We  see  them  under 
command  of  two  Danish  *'  kings,"  Godfred  and  Siegfried,  first 
in  the  country  of  the  Rhine-mouth  or  the  Lower  Scheldt;  after- 
wards dividing  their  forces  and,  while  some  devastate  far  into 
Germany,  others  extend  their  ravages  00  every  side  in  northern 
Flmnce  down  to  the  Loire.  The  whole  of  thoe  vast  countries. 
Northern  Franda,  with  part  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Rhineland, 
seem  to  lie  as  much  at  their  mercy  as  Eng^d  had  done  before 
Aethandune,  or  Ireland  before  the  death  of  Turgesius.  But  in 
every  country  alike  the  wave  of  viking  conquest  now  begins  to 
recede.  The  settlement  of  Normandy  was  the  only  permanent 
outcome  of  the  Viking  Age  in  France.  In  England  under 
Edward  the  Elder  and  Aethelflaed,  Mercia  recovered  a  great 
portion  of  what  had  been  ceded  to  the  Danes.  In  Ireland  a 
great  expulsion  of  the  invaders  took  place  ui  the  beginning  of 
the  loth  century.  Eventually  the  Norsemen  in  Ireland  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  small  number  of  colonies,  strictly 
confined  in  territory  around  certain  seaports  which  they  them- 
selves had  created:  Dublin,  Waterford  and  Wexford;  though 
as  the  whole  of  Iceland  was  divided  into  petty  kingdoms,  it 
might  easily  happen  that  the  Norse  king  in  Ireland  rose  to  the 
position— not  much  naore  than  nominal— of  over-king  (Aid-Ri) 
for  the  whole  land. 

CkaratUr  of  the  K»ftiii{r.— Severe,  therefore^  as  were  the 
viking  raids  in  Europe,  and  great  as  was  the  suffering  they 
inflicted— on  account  oif  which  a  special  prayer,  A  Jwore 
NorwMtnurum  libera  mn,  was  inserted  in  some  of  the  litanies 
of  the  West— if  they  had  been  pirates  and  nothing  more  their 
place  in  history  would  be  an  insignificant  one.  If  they  had 
been  no  more  than  what  the  niyrian  pirates  had  been  in  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  or  than  the  Arabic  corsairs  were  at  this 
time  in  southern  Europe,  the  disappearance  of  the  evil  would 
have  been  quickly  followed  by  its  oblivion.  But  even  at  the  out- 
set the  vikings  were  more  than  isolated  bands  of  freebooters. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  viking  outbreak  was  probably  part  of  a 


natfooal  mdvement.  We  know  that  at  the  uxM  time  that 
tome  Scandinavian  folk  were  harrying  all  the  western  lands, 
othera  were  founding  GarOarfki  (Russia)  va  the  east;  others  were 
pressing  still  farther  south  till  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
eastern  empire  in  Constantinople,  which  the  northern  folk  knew 
as  MikiUgarSr  (Mikkkgard);  so  that  when  Hasting  and  BjOm 
bad  sailed  to  Luna  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa  the  northern  folk 
had  almost  put  a  girdle  round  the  Christian  workl.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  the  vikings  were  not  a  mere  biwless  folk— 
that  is,  in  their  internal  relations— but  that  a  system  of  laws 
existed  among  them  which  was  generally  respected.  The  nearest 
I4)proach  to  it  now  preserved  is  probaUy  the  code  of  laws 
attributed  to  the  mythic  king  FroSi  (the  Wise)  and  preserved  in 
the  pages  of  Saxo  Grammaticus.  It  omtains  provisfons  fmr  the 
partition  of  booty,  punishments  for  theft,  desertion  and  treachery. 
But  some  of  the  clauses  securing  a  comparative  liberty  for 
women  appear  less  characteristic  of  the  Viking  Age  (cf .  Alexander 
Bugge,  Vikingeme,  vd.  L  p.  49).  Women,  indeed,  did  not 
take  part  in  their  first  expeditions.  In  the  constitution  of 
the  J6mborg  state  and  again  in  that  of  the  eastern  Vaerinp 
(a  Scandinavian  body  in  the  service  of  the  East  Roman  Empire) 
we  see  a  constitution  which  looks  like  the  foretaste  of  that  of 
the  Templars  or  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Steenstrup  thinks  the 
code  dted  by  Saxo  may  be  identical  with  the  laws  which  Rollo 
promulgated  for  his  Norman  subjects.  In  any  case,  they  fall 
xpott  flMHur  the  viking  period  than  any  other  northern  table  of 
laws*  A  certain  republicanism  was  professed  by  these  ad- 
venturers. "  We  have  no  king,"  one  body  answered  to  some 
Frankish  delegates.  We  do  read  frequently  of  kings  in  the 
accounts  of  their  hosts;  but  their  power  may  not  have  extended 
beyond  the  leadership  of  the  expedition;  they  may  have  been 
kings  ad  hoc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  character  of  northern 
tradition  (Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tradition  alike)  forbids 
us  to  suppose  that  any  would  be  elected  to  that  office  who  was 
not  of  noble  or  princely  blood.  They  were  not  entirely  un- 
lettered; for  the  use  of  runes  dates  back  considerably  earUer 
than  the  Viking  Age,  But  these  w;re  used  almost  e«iusively 
for  lapidary  inscriptions.  What  we  can  alone,  describe  as  a 
literature,  first  the  early  Eddie  verse,  next  the  habit  of  narrat- 
ing sagas:  these  things  the  Norsemen  learned  probably  from 
their  Celtic  subjects,  partly  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland;  and  they  first  developed  the  new  literature 
on  the  soil  of  Iceland.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  Eddie  songs 
do  seem  to  give  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the  viking  period.* 
In  certain  material  possessions — those,  in  fact,  belonging  to 
their  trade,  which  was  war  and  naval  adventure — these  viking 
folk  were  ahead  of  the  Christian  nations:  in  shipbuilding^ 
for  exampde.  There  is  certainly  a  historical  connexion  between 
the  ships  which  the  tribes  on  the  Baltic  possessed  in  the  6»y% 
of  Tacitus  and  the  viking  ships  (Keary,  The  Vikings  in  Western 
Europe,  pp.  108-9):  a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  had  been  better  preserved  there  than 
elsewhere  in  northern  Europe.  Merchant  vessels  must  of  course 
have  plied  between  England  and  France  or  Frisia.  But  it  is 
certain  that  even  Charlemagne  possessed  no  adequate  navy, 
though  a  late  chronicler  tells  us  bow  he  thought  of  building  one. 
His  descendants  never  carried  out  his  designs,  Nor  was  any 
Eoj^ish  king  heiott  Alfred  stirred  up  to  undertake  the  same 
task.  And  yet  the  Romans,  when  threatened  by  the  Carthaginiaa 
power,  built  in  one  year  a  fleet  capable  of  holding  its  own  against 
the,  till  then,  greatest  nuritime  nation  in  the  wodd.  The 
viking  ships  had  a  character  apart.  They  may  have  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Roman  galleys:  they  did  without  doubt  owe 
their  saib  to  them.'  Equally  certain  it  is  that  this  special 
type  of  shipbuilding  was  developed  in  the  Baltic,  if  not  before 

*  More  especially  the  beaotiful  series  contained  in  book  iii.  of 
the  Corpus  PoeUcum  BoreaU.  and  ascribed  bv  the  editor»  of  that 
oollection  to  one  poet— "  the  Helgi  Poet.*^  Here  vikiop  are 
mentioned  by  name— e.f . : — 

'^VarK  hn  ymr,  ok  iama  gljrmr; 
Brast  rSod  vi8  n&nd;  rero  vflcingar.** 
■"SeH**  in  every  Teutnnk  langvage  is  pcactically  the  same 
word,  and  derived  from  the  Latin  sagu/um. 
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Ibe  time  of  Ttdlut.  long  bcFi: 
Tbcir  Mnicture  is  adapted  lo  tl 
wilb  baiboun,  nol  eipoMd  to 
duigeimii  tido.  To  the  bit.  jud^ng  by  the  qi«iiD«ii  sf 
ScuidiDiviiD  biMti  wbidi  htvc  come  down  to  ui,  tbcy  mutt 
hive  been  not  very  wawoithy;  tbey  were  rfuJIow,  nuiow  in 
tlie  beam,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  ao  eminently  luiiable 
(or  manteuvriBg  (nith  oars)  in  creeki  and  bayi.  Tbe  Tiiting 
Mp  had  but  one  latge  aod  heavy  iquan  salL  When  a  naval 
battle  ml  In  progrea,  it  would  depend  (ot  iti  nuuKnivring  on 
the  lovreis.  The  sccounti  oF  navil  baitla  ia  the  ugai  ihow 
us,  too,  that  tbis  ira>  the  case.  Tbe  lowen  In  each  vcMel, 
though  uDOng  tbe  nonbcm  toUc  these  were  free  men  and 
wanion,  not  slaves  as  in  the  Roman  and  Caithaginiin  galleys, 
would  yet  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  contingent  ot  fighting 
men,  marines,  in  addition  to  Ibelr  crew.  Naturally  the  ihip- 
building  devdoped:  lo  that  vcads  In  tbe  viking  time  would 
be  much  smaller  than  in  the  Siga  Age.  In  saga  literaiuR 
wc  rend  of  craft  (ol  "  long  >hips ")  with  lo  to  jo  bencha 
of  rowers,  which  would  mean  40  to  6a  can.  TLere  eiiEt  at 
the  museum  in  Chnsiiania  tbe  remains  of  two  boats  which 
wcrefound  in  the  neighbourhood:  one,  the  Gdfcslad  ship,  is  in 
very  t^erable  preservation.  It  belongs  probably  to  tbe  nth 
century.  On  this  bait  there  are  places  for  16  oars  a  tide, 
II  is  not  probable  that  the  largcsi  viking  ships  had  more  tban 
10  oari  a  side.  As  these  ships  must  often,  ■gainst  a  contrary 
wind,  bave  had  to  row  both  day  and  night,  it  seems  ceisanable 
to  imigine  the  crew  divided  into  three  shifts  las  they  call  them 
in  mining  districts),  which  would  give  double  tbe  number  of 

«Mured  vessel  would  carry  60  men.  But  lome  40  men 
per  ship  seems,  for  tbis  period,  nearer  the  average.  In  I96, 
toward  tbe  end  of  oitr  age,  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  one 
place  that  5vc  vessels  carried  »o  vikings,  an  average  of  40  per 
■bip.  Elsewhere  about  the  same  time  we  read  of  ii,aoo  men 
carried  in  J50  diips,  an  average  of  4II. 

The  round  and  painted  shields  of  the  wartion  hung  outride 
along  the  bulwarks:  the  vessel  was  steered  by  an  oar  at  tbe 
right  side  (u  whaling  boats  are  to-day),  the  iteerboard  ot  War- 
board  side.  Prow  and  stem  rosehigh;  and  the  former  was  carved 
most  often  into  the  likeness  of  a  snake's  or  dragon's  head:  bo 
generally  that  "  dragon  "  or  "  worm  "  (snake)  became  synony- 


a  war-ship.     The  w 


.     The 


iyrnic  ot  mail-shirt  is  often  meniioned  tn  Eddie 
Ibe  Bie.  the  spear,  the  Javelin,  the  bow  sad  arrows  and  the 
■word.  The  Danes  were  specially  renowned  for  thdr  axes; 
but  about  the  sword  tbe  most  of  northern  poetry  and  mythology 
clings.    An  immense  joy  in  battle  breathes  Ibiough  the  earliest 

and  we  know  that  the  language  recogiuEed  a  peculiar  battle 
fury,  a  veritable  madness  by  which  certain  were  seized  and 
which  went  by  the  name  d  "  berserk's  way  "  (bfrierkitaiS')* 
The  courage  of  the  vikings  was  proof  against  anything,  even  as 
■  rule  againit  supetstilious  lerroii.  "  We  cannot  easily  realiie 
bow  all-embracing  that  courage  was,  A  trained  soldier  is 
often  afraid  at  lea,  a  trained  aalloc  lost  if  he  his  not  the  pro- 
tecting sense  of  bis  own  ship  beneath  him.  Tbe  viking  ventured 
upon  unknown  waters  in  ships  very  Ql-filted  for  their  work. 
He  had  lU  the  spirit  of  adventure  of  a  Drake  or  a  Hawkins,  aU 
the  trained  valour  of  reliance  upon  his  comrades  Ihai  mark  a 
soldiery  fighting  a  militia  "{rk  Vijh'ngi  m  IFiMcni  CIrriilifidffn, 
p.  T4j),  He  was  unfortunately  hardly  less  marked  for  crudty 
and  faithlessness.  LIvy's  words,  "irUiumana  crudelltas,  per- 
Gdla  ;dus  quam  Pum'ca,"might,  it  fi  to  be  feared,  have  been 
applied  as  justly  to  the  vikings  as  to  any  people  of  western 

■  Steenstrup  IHaniaiuunu,  i.  p.  351).  to  get  tbe  nnnber  of  men 
on  (lay)  1  jo-oired  vexel,  adds  but  lonie  10  saore.  Thii  tetDii 
ao  unlikely  liniitation.  throwing  an  impoaiible  amount  of  work 
upon  tbe  crew,  and  leaving  each  ship  terribly  weak  luppoeing  a 
naval  battle  had  10  be  undertaken — ai  with  tome  ri^  viking 
Beet,  even  bdore  any  Christian  nation  pouesaed  a  fleet. 

■Cf.  Crell.  S.  CO.  4a,  N)ili,  ch.  lOf  ^i  and  many  aiber 


Europe.    It  ti  also  ti 


r,  that  Ibey  showed  a  great 
■         of  p  • 


LDdy  was  the  best-governed  part  ol  FraiKe 
in  ine  inn  century;  and  the  Danes  in  East  AngUa  and  thfl 
Five  Burgs  were  in  many  regards  a  model  Lo  their  Saxon  ncigb- 
bouis  (Steenstrup,  ef.  til.  iv,  ch.  1).    Of  all  European  lands 
England  is  without  doubt  that  on  which  tbe  Viking  Age  baa 
left  most  hnpreasion:  In  tbe  number  of  original  settlers  alter 
S;S;  In  Ibe  way  which  these  prepared  for  Canute's  conquest: 
snd  finally  in  that  which  she  absorbed  from  the  conquering 
NormanL    England's  gain  was  France's  loss:  had  the  Normans 
turned  thar  attention  In  the  other  direction,  they  might  likely 
enou|^  have  gained  tbe  kingdom  in  France  and  saved  that 
country  from  tbe  IntermiltenI  anardiy  from  which  It  luSeted 
from  the  nth  tUl  tbe  middle  of  tbe  ijlh  century. 

Snrffi  tf  VilriHt  HisMry.— These  are,  at  hat  been  said,  almoit 
^_,  ........  -t.  _L_._....  11^  the  lands  \^Ied  ly  the  vikings.    For 

In  Om  whole  our  hM  authorily,  <ba  ^mMltt 


.  Sa.  Ao.  Hii. 
atri  (t  ■  — 
FIna' 
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1  the  ,ara> 


•r  (ed.  O'Donovao)  am.  .._  ... 

FInany,  7**1  War  ij  Uu  CaidkiU  nU  lU 
■ctmiHlt  at  Iriik  HiiUry  (fyDonovai ' 
■iAqw4.    for  England  t'--    "     '-  "- 
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England  tbe  jtagtosSuns 

ie  Fraal^ 

—  by  HincBV, 

B76, 8731  Peru,  vt^.uj 


break  any  fresh  ground. 
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■teferencei  to  Ihe  Viking  Aje  In  1 

'£3^(, 

li  the  niou  dUtinguiibcdj  ].  ],.  A.  Wt 

critical  work,  and  E.  Habille,  "Let  I 
la  Loin  "  iEaU  da  tiarlci  iitl.  I.  JO, 
Chan  cither  of  these  »  W.  Votel'a  vK 
iiirki  Riici  (too6l     l>rf~-,.™i  r 
J.  C.  H.  Steenstni 

talue;  C*K  Kraiy,' f*;  >;...„ .. 

hittory  of  tbe  viking  raidi  on  all  the  wcMern  lands,  but  ertdi ...,. 

A.  Bugge'i  Vikinttme  (1904-6)  It  a  study  of  the  nioral  and  social 
tide  oTthe  viklngi,  or,  one  thould  rather  ny,  of  the  Earliest  Scandi- 
uvian  folk.  (C  F.  KO 

VIKRAUDnTA,  a  legendary  Hindu  king  ot  Vi;iin,  who 
Is  supposed  to  have  given  his  name  to  tbe  Vikram  Samvat, 
tbe  en  which  Is  used  lU  over  nonhem  India,  except  in  Bengal. 
and  at  whose  court  the  "  nine  gems  "  of  Sand:rit  KteratuR  are 
also  supposed  lo  have  flourished.  Tbe  Viknm  era  is  reckoned 
from  the  vernal  equinoi  ol  the  year  S7  Be.,  but  there  b  no 
evidence  that  that  dale  corresponds  with  any  event  in  the  life 
of  an  actual  king.  As  3  matter  of  fact,  all  dates  in  this  era 
down  to  the  roth  century  never  use  ihe  word  Vikram,  bat  that 
of  Malava  in^itead,  that  being  tbe  tribe  tbal  gives  its  name  to 
Mslwa.  The  name  Vikramaditya  umply  means  "  son  ol  power," 
and  was  adopted  by  several  Hindu  kinp,  of  whom  Chand- 
ragupla  IL  IChandngupia  Vikramadityi],  who  ascended  tbe 
throne  of  the  Guptas  about  A.D.  175,  approaches  most  nearly 
to  the  legend. 

See  Alexander  Cunninghim.  Bock  a}  iHjia*  £nu  (iBSj);  and 
Vincent  Smith.  Early  Hiarrf  tf  Indi*  11904). 

TILAl  WILUAK  FRBBKAM  (iS40-i«aS),  American  politiol 
leader  and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  (hiebea.  Vermont,  on  the  gth  of 
July  tS4o.  His  father,  Levi  B.  Vilas,  a  lawyer  and  Democratic 
politician,  emigrated  in  iSsi  to  Madison, Wjsconsn.  William 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Wbconsin  in  iSjS.  and  at  the 
Albany  (New  York)  Law  School  in  i3«o,  and  began  lo  praetise 
law  in  Madison  with  his  (ither.  In  rSdi  he  recruited  and  be~ 
came  captain  of  Company  A  of  tbe  TweDty-TUfd  WKOute 
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Vohmteen,  of  wlilcli  he  was  made  Ueotettaiit-cekiBd  In  1863, 
and  wfaich  he  canimaiided  in  the  siege  of  Vkksburg.  hk 
August  X863  be  lesigDed  his  commissioii  and  Tcsumed  his  law 
practJ^  He  was  profesBOr  of  law  in  the  nalvcrsity  of  Wiacooain 
in  1868-85,  and  again  in  1889-99,  and  In  287^78  was  n 
member  of  the  commission  which  icvlaed  the  statutes  of 
Wisconsin.  From  2876  to  x886  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee,  and  virtually  the  leader  of 
his  party  in  his  state;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Conventlotts  of  1876,  1880  and  2884,  and  was 
permanent  chairman  of  the  last.  In  1865  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  Assembly.  He  was  postmaster-general  in  President 
Grover  CleveUnd's  cabinet  from  March  1885  unto  January  2888, 
and  was  then  secretary  of  the  interior  until  March  T889.  From 
2891  untH  1897  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  which,  during  President  Cleveland's  second  term,  he  was 
recognised  as  the  cliief  defender  <tf  the  Administration,  and 
he  was  especially  active  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  silver- 
purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  He  was  a  ddegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1896,  but  withdrew  after 
the  adoption  of  the  free-silver  plank.  He  then  became  one  of 
the  chief  organizers  of  the  National  (or  Gold)  Democratic 
party,  attended  the  convention  at  Indianapolis,  and  was 
chairman  of  its  committee  on  resolutions.  In  1881-85  and 
in  2898-1905  he  was  a  regent  of  the  univenoty  of  Wisconsin; 
and  he  was  a  member  (1897-1903)  of  the  commission  which 
had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  State  Historical  Library  at 
Madison,  and  in  1906-8  of  the  commission  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  state  capitol.  He  died  at  Madison  on 
the  37th  of  August  2908. 

With  E.  E.  Bryant  he  edited  vols.  I.  to  xx.,  except  vol.  v.,  of  the 
Reportt  tf  Uu  WisanuiH  Suprtmt  CourU 

VIUi,  the  Anglicized  form  of  the  word  w/Ai,  used  in  Latin 
documents  to  translate  the  Anglo-Saxon  /wt,  township,  "the 
unit  of  the  constitutional  machlDery,  the  simplest  form  of 
sodal  organization  "  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  {  39).  The  word 
did  not  always  and  at  all  times  have  this  meaning  in  Latin- 
Engiish  documents,  but  "vill"  and  "township"  were 
ultimately,  In  English  law,  treated  as  convertible  terms  for 
describing  a  village  community,  and  they  remained  in  use  in 
legal  nomenclature  until  the  ecclesiastical  parishes  were  con- 
verted into  areas  for  civil  administration  under  the  Poor 
Law  Acts.  This  technical  sense  is  derived  from  the  late  Latin 
use  of  villa  for  vicus,  a  village.  Thus  Fleu  (vi.  c.  51).  writing 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  distinguishes  the  tiUa,  as  a  collection 
of  habitations  and  their  appurtenances,  from  the  tnansio,  a 
single  bouse,  nulli  ticina,  and  the  manor,  which  may  embrace 
one  or  more  villae.  In  classical  Latin  vSla  had  meant  **  country- 
house,"  " farm,"  "villa  "  (see  Villa);  but  the  word  was  pro- 
bably an  abbreviation  of  viVu/a,  diminutive  of  vicus,  and  in 
the  sense  of  victu  it  is  used  by  Apuleius  in  the  2nd  century. 
Later  it  even  displaced  civilas,  for  city;  thus  Rutilius  Numa- 
tianus  in  his  Itinerarium  speaks  of  villae  ingenteSt  oppida 
parva;  whence  the  French  vilU  (see  Du  Cange,  Ciossarium  lot, 
S.V.  Villa).  In  the  Frankish  empire  villa  was  also  used  of  the 
royal  and  imperial  palaces  or  seats  with  their  appurtenances. 
In  the  sense  of  a  small  collection  of  habitations  the  word  came 
Into  general  use  in  England  in  the  French  form  "village." 
From  villa,  too.  are  derived  villein  and  vOlcnage  (q.v.)  (see  also 
Village  CouHUNims). 

VIUJL  the  Latin  word  (diminutive  of  vicus,  a  village)  for 
a  country-house.  This  term,  which  m  England  is  usually 
given  to  a  small  country-house  detached  or  semi-detached 
hi  the  vicinity  of  a  large  lown,  is  being  gradually  superseded 
by  such  expressions  as  "country"  or  "suburban  house," 
"  bunj^ow,"  &c.,  but  m  Italy  it  Is  still  retained  as  in  Roman 
times  and  means  a  summer  iv^dence,  sometimes  being  of  great 
extent.  References  to  the  villa  are  constantly  made  by  Roman 
writers.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  seven 
villas,  the  oldest  of  which  was  near  Arpinum,  which  he  inherited. 
Pliny  the  younger  had  three  or  four,  of  which  the  example 
near  Laurcntium  is  the  l)est  known  from  his  descriptions. 


Ilien  Is  too  wide  a  diveifnice  in  the  .varioas  conjectural 
restoratloas  to  make  them  of  mnch  vahie,  but  the  remaioa 
of  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Ttvoli,  which  covered  an  area  ovet 
seven  miles  long  and  in  which  reproductions  were  made  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  buUdingi  he  bad  seen  during  his  travels, 
those  la  Greece  seeming  to  have  had  the  most  attraction  for 
him,  and  the  vilhu  of  Uie  26th  century  on  similar  sites,  sudi 
as  the  ViUa  d'Esle  near  TivoU,  enable  one  to  form  seme  ide4 
of  the  exceptional  beauty  of  the  positions  selected  and  of  tha 
splendour  of  the  structures  which  enriched  them.  According 
to  Pliny,  there  wcfe  twp  kinds  of  villas,  the  vUla  urbana,  which 
was  a  country  seat,  and  the  villa  nutka,  the  farm-house, 
occupied  by  the  servants  who  had  charge  gencsally  of  the 
estate.  The  Villa  Boscortale  near  Pompeii,  which  was  excavated 
in  2893-94,  was  an  example  of  the  vUla  msHcat  in  which  the 
prJ2idpal  room  waa  the  kitchen,  with  the  bakery  and  stables 
beyond  and  room  for  the  wine  presaes,  oil  preaes,  hand  miU» 
&c.  The  villas  near  Rome  were  all  built  on  hilly  sites^  so  that 
the  laying  out  of  the  ground  iil  terraces  formed  a  very  importvit 
element  in  their  design,  and  this  lonns  the  diief  attractfon  of 
the  Italian  villas  of  the  26th  century,  among  which  the  fi^owfaig 
are  the  best  known:  the  Villa  Madama,  the  deidgn  of  which, 
attributed  to  Raphael,  was  carried  out  by  Giulio  Romano  in 
2520;  the  ViUa  Medid  (2540);  the  ViUa  Albanl,  near  the 
PorU  Salaria;  the  Borghese;  the  Doria  Fampfalli  (1650) ; 
the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  (2550),  designed  fay  Vignohi;  the 
Aldobrandini  (2593);  the  Faloonlerl  and  the  Montdrsgoa 
Vilbs  at  FrascaU,  and  the  ViUa  d'Este  near  TivoU,  in  which 
the  terraces  and  staircases  are  of  great  impmrtaaoe.  In  the 
proximity  of  other  towns  in  Italy  there  are  numerous  villaa,' 
of  which  the  example  best  known  is  that  of  the  VUla  Rotunda 
or  Capra  near  Vicenza,  which  was  copied  by  Lord  BurUagtoa 
in  his  house  at  Chiswick. 

The  Italian  viUas  of  the  i6th  and  17th  century,  like  those  of 
Roman  times.  Included  not  only  the  country  residence,  but  the 
whole  of  the  other  buildings  on  the  estate,  such  as  brieves, 
casinos,  pavilions,  smaU  temples,  rectangular  or  circular,  which 
were  utilized  as  summer-houses,  and  these  seem  to  have  had 
a  certain  infiuence  in  EngUnd,  which  may  account  for  the 
numerous  examples  in  the  large  parks  in  England  of  simlhu 
erections,  as  also  the  lajrlng  out  of  terraces,  grottos  and  formal 
gardens.  In  France  the  same  influence  was  felt,  and  at 
Fontainebkau,  VeraaiUes,  Meudon  and  other  royal  palaces,  the 
celebrated  Le  N6(re  transformed  the  parks  surrounding  them 
and  introduced  the  cascades,  which  in  Italy  are  so  important 
a  feature,  as  at  St  Cloud  near  Paris.  (R.  P.  S.) 

VILLACH,  a  town  in  Carinthia,  Austria,  74  m.  W.  of  Klagen- 
furt  by  nO.  Pop.  (1900)  9690.  It  is  situated  on  the  Drave, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  GaU,  in  a  broad  fertile  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dobratsch  or  ViUacbcr  Alp  (7107  ft.).  Ihe  parish 
church  is  an  interesting  Gothic  edifice  of  the'  1 5th  century.  The 
principal  mdustry  of  ViUach  consists  in  the  fabrication  of  various 
lead  wares,  and  is  mostly  dependent  cm  the  lead  mines  of 
Bleiberg,  which  is  situated  about  9  m.  to  the  west.  This  village 
(pop.  3435)  is  one  of  the  richest  lead-mining  centres  in  Europe. 
The  ores  found  here  comprise  sUver-free  galena,  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  calamine.  The  mines  were  already  worked  during  the 
middle  ages.  Warmbad  ViUach,  a  watering-]rface  with  hot 
sulirfmr  baths,  and  Mittewald,  a  favourite  summer  resort,  whence 
the  ascent  of  the  Dobratsch  can  be  made,  are  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  ViUach.  Some  of  the  prettiest  Carinthian  lakes  are 
to  be  found  near  ViOach,  as  the  Ossiacher-see,  on  whose  southern 
shore  stands  the  nuJoed  castle  of  Landskron,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  26th  century,  the  Wdrther-see  and  the  small  but 
lovely  Faaker-see. 

VOlach  is  an  old  town,  whidi  was  ghren  by  Hdnrich  II.  to 
the  bishopric  of  BambeiK  In  2007.  During  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  important  centre  of  commerce  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  With  the  advent  of  new  trade  routes  at  the  beginning 
of  modem  times  the  town  lost  its  importance,  and  in  2745 
the  dtizens  nearly  dcdded  to  Mnlgrate  en  masM.  Its  trade 
revived  during  the  French  occupatiOB  of  1809-23,  and  it 
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MNUimied  to  improve  duriog  the  19th  century.  The  Turks  were 
deleat^  here  jn  1492  by  MaTimilMin  I.,  and  an  cngagnmtnt 
between  the  Austriaos  and  the  French  took  place  hece  on  the 
3X8t  of  August  1813. 

VILLA  DEL  PILAR,  a  dty  of  Paraguay,  X04  m.  S.  by  E.  oi 
Asuncion,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Paraguay, 
which  receives  the  Bermejo  from  the  right  immediately  opposite. 
Pop.  (1910)  about  10,000.  Villa  del  Pilar  is  a  thriving  noodem 
dty,  containing  barracks,  law  courts,  a  national  college,  several 
schools  and  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  fiank.  It  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  in  the  republic  for 
the  exportation  of  oranges. 

VILLAFRAMCA  01  VEROVA.  a  town  of  Venetia,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Verona,  ii  m.  S.S.W.  of  Verona,  on  the  rauway 
to  Mantua,  174  ft.  above  sea-levcL  Pop.  (igoi)  5037  (town); 
9635  (commune).  It  has  considerable  ^  industries.  Here 
pvdiminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between  Napoleon  lU.  and 
the  Anstrians  in  1859  after  the  battle  of  Solferino.  Five  miles 
to  the  N.  is  Custozsa,  where  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  in  1848  and  1866.  Villafranca  is  a  common  place 
name  in  Italy. 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES.  The  study  of  village  communities 
has  become  one  of  the  fundamental  methods  9!  discussing  the 
ancient  history  4A  institutions.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question 
here  to  range  over  the  whole  field  of  human  society  in  search  for 
communal  arrangements  of  rural  life.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
confine  the  present  inquiry  to  the  varieties  presented  by  nations 
of  Aryan  race,  not  because  greater  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  these  nations  than  to  other  branches  of  humankind,  although 
this  view  might  also  be  reasonably  urged,  but  principally  because 
the  Aryan  race  in  its  history  has 'gone  through  all  sorts  of 
experiences,  and  the  daU  gathered  from  iu  historical  life  can 
be  tolerably  well  ascertained.  Should  the  road  be  sufficiently 
cleared  in  this  particular  directi<m,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
connect  the  results  with  amilar  researches  in  other  racial 
surroundings. 

The  best  way  seems  to  be  to  select  some  typical  examples, 
chiefly  fh>m  the  domala  of  Celtic,  Slavonic  and  Germanic 
social  history,  and  to  try  to  interpret  them  in  regard  to  the 
general  conditions  in  which  communal  institutions  originate, 
grow  and  decay.  As  the  principal  problem  will  consist  in 
ascertaining  how  far  land  was  held  in  common  instead  of  being 
held,  as  is  usual  at  present,  by  individuals,  it  is  advisable  to 
look  out  for  instances  in  which  this  element  of  holding  in  common 
is  very  clearly  expressed.  We  ought  to  get,  as  it  were,  acclima- 
tized to  the  mental  atmosphere  of  such  social  arrangements  in 
order  to  counteract  a  very  natural  but  most  pernicious  bent 
prompting  one  to  apply  to  the  conditions  of  the  past  the  key 
of  our  modem  views  and  habitual  notions.  A  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  the  structure  of  Celtic  society,  more  especially  the 
society  of  ancient  Wales,  is  likely  to  make  it  clear  from  the  out- 
set to  what  extent  the  husbandry  and  law  of  an  Aryan,  race 
may  depend  on  institutions  in  which  the  individual  factor  is 
greatly  reduced,  while  the  union  first  of  kinsmen  and  then  of 
neighbours  plays  a  most  decisive  part. 

F.  Seebohm  has  called  our  attention  to  the  interesting  surveys 
of  Welsh  tracts  of  country  made  in  the  14th  century,  soon  after 
these  regions  passed  into  the  hands  of  English  lords.  The  frag- 
ments of  these  surveys  published  by  him  and  his  commentary 
on  them  are  "very  illuminating,  but  further  study  of  the  docu- 
ments themselves  discloses  many  important  details  and  helps 
to  correct  some  theories  propounded  on  the  subject,  Let  us 
take  up  a  concrete  and  simple  case,  e.g.  the  description  of 
Astrei  Canon,  a  trev  or  township  {vilUUq)  of  the  honour  of 
Denbigh,  surveyed  in  1334.  In  the  time  of  the  native  Welsh 
princes  it  was  occupied  entirely  by.a  kindred  (progenies)  of  free 
tribesmen  descendol  from  a  certain  Canon,  the  son  of  Lawaurgh. 
The  kindred  was  subdivided  into. four  gavcUs  or  bodies  of  joint- 
tenantsw  On  the  half-gavell  of  Monryk  ap  Canon,  e.g.  there  are 
no  lesa  than  sixteen  coparceners,  of  whom  eight  possess  houses. 
«The  peculiarity  of  this  system  of  land  tenure  consists  in  the 
laa  that  all  the  tenants  of  these  gaveUs  derive  their  positiop . 


on  the  land  from  the  ocd^tion  of  the  township  by  thdr 
kindred,  and  have  to  trace  their  rights  to  shares  in  the  original 
unit.  Although  the  village  of  Astret  Canon  was  occupied  under 
the  Survey  by  something  like  fifty-four  male  tenaaU,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  settled  in  houses  of  their  own,  it  eontiwied 
to  form  a  unit  as  well  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tungpound, 
that  is,  of  the  direct  land  tax  and  other  services  and  pay- 
roents.  but  also  in  respect  of  the  possession  and  usage  of  tbe  sod. 
On  the  other  hand,  movable  property  is  owned  in  severalty. 
Services  have  to  be  apportioned  among  the  members  of  the 
kindreds  according  to  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  owned  by 
them.  From  the  description  of  another  township — Pireyon-^ 
we  may  gather  another  important  feature  of  this  tribal  tenure^ 
The  population  of  thb  village  also  clustered  in  gavells,  and  we 
hear  that  these  gaveUs  ought  to  be  considered  as  equal  shares 
in  respect  of  the  arable,  the  wood  and  the  waste  of  the  town- 
ship. If  the  shares  were  reduced  into  acres  there  would  have 
fallen  to  each  of  the  eight  gavells  of  Pireyon  ninety-one  acres, 
one  rood  and  a  half  and  six  perches  of  arable  and  woodland, 
and  fifty-three  and  one-third  of  an  acre  and  half  a  rood  of  waste 
land>  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  land  was  not  divided  in  such 
a  way,  and  the  rights  of  the  tenants  of  the  gavell  were  realized 
not  through  the  appn^riation  of  definite  acres,  but  as  propor- 
tionate opportunities  in  regard  to  tillage  and  as  to  usages  in 
pasture,  wood  and  w'aste.  Pastoral  habits  roust  have  greatly 
contributed  to  give  the  system  of  landholding  its  peculiar 
character.  It  was  not  necessary,  it  would  have  been  even 
harmful,  to  subdivide  sharply  the  area  on  which  the  herds  of 
cows  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  grazing.  Still 
Welsh  rural  life  in  the  14th  century  had  already  a  definite 
though  subordinate  agricultural  aspect,  and  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  individual  apprc^riation  had  as  yet  made  very 
slight  progress  in  it. 

We  do  not  notice'  any  systematic  equalization  between 
members  of  the  tribal  communities  of  the  trevs.  In  fact, 
both  differences  in  the  ownership  of  cattle  and  differences  of 
tribal  standing,  established  by  complex  reckonings  of  pedigree 
and  of  social  rank,  led  to  marked  inequalities.  But  there 
was  also  the  notion  of  birthright,  and  we  find  in  the  laws  that 
every  free  tribesman  considered  himself  entitled  to  claim  from 
his  kindred  grazing  facilities  and  five  erws  for  tillage.  Such 
a  daim  could  be  made  unconditi<mally  only  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  land  to  dispose  of.  In  the 
14th  century,  to  which  our  typical  descriptions  refer,  this  state 
of  things  had  ceased  to  be  universal.  Although  great  tracts  of 
Welsh  land  were  undoubtedly  still  in  a. state  of  wilderness,  the 
soil  in  more  conveniently  situated  regions  was  beginning  to  be 
scarce,  and  considerable  pressure  of  population  was  already 
felt,  with  a  consequent  transition  from  pastoral  pursuits  to 
agrictdture.  The  tract  appropriated  to  the  township  of  Astret 
Canon,  for  instance,  contained  only  574  acres  of  land  of  all 
kinds.  In  this  case  there  was  hardly  room  for  the  customary 
five  erws  per  head  of  grown-up  males  bc^des  commons,  Ai^ 
yet  although  the  population  lived  on  a  small  pittance,  the  system 
of  tribal  tenure  was  not  abandoned. 

Although  there  are  no  rearrangements  or  redivision  within 
the  tribe  as  a  whole,  inside  every  gavell,  representing  more 
narrow  circles  of  kinsmen,  usually  the  descendants  of  one  great- 
grandfather. I.e.  second  cousins,  the  shares. are  shifted  and 
readjusted  according  to  one  of  two  systems.  In  one  cas^ 
that  of  the  trevcyvriv  m^  joint-account  village,  every  man 
receives  "  as  much  as  another  yet  not  of  equal  value  ^— which 
means,  o{  course,  that  the  members  of  such  communities  were 
provided  with  equal  allotments,  but  left  to  make  the  best  of 
them,  each  according  to  chance  and  ability.  This  practice  of 
reallotment  was,  however,  restricted  in  the  14th  century  lo 
taeog  trevs,  to  villages  occupied  by  half-free  settlers.  The 
free  tribesmen,  the  priodarii  of  Wales,  held  by  daddenhud, 
and  reallotted  shares  within  the  trev  on  the  coming  of  each 
new  generation  or,  conversely,  on  the  going  out,  the  dying  out, 
of  ea.ch  older  generation.  In  other  words:  at  the  demise  of 
the  last  of  the  grandfathers  in  a  i^vell,  all  The  fathers  took 
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aqual  ink  and  dtisied  •qod  ibmt,  tldionKk  foniMriy 
of  the  poniooft  had  baa  distributed  equalljr  only  betmen  the 
gnndf^teit  or  thdr  offspring  {Mtirps).  Tlia  right  to  dabn 
rediviskm  kdd  good  only  within  the  arcle  of  teoond  oousixiti 
Members  of  the  Undred  ufao  stood  further  then  that  from 
cftch  other,  that  is,  thod  cousins,  wese  not  entitled  to  reaUot- 
meat  on  the  strength  of  iodrfmAHrf. 

Another  fact  which  Is  braoght  out  with  oomiileto  avidenoe 
by  the  Welsh  Surveys  is  that  the  tenuBe  is  ascribed  to  oom- 
munitica  of  kinsmen  and  not  to  chiefs  or  headmfn  The  latter 
oertainiy  existed  and  had  eierted  a  powerful  inflnenoe  en  the 
'M«r****'  ^  common  land  aa  wdl  as  on  government  and  justice. 
But  in  the  view  of  X4th<entuiy  aurvesrs  each  township  is 
owned  not  by  thia«r  tlw  other  elder»  but  by  numerous  bodice 
of  copaxoeneis.  The  gavell  of  Owen  Gogh,  for  instance, 
contained  twtuty-siz  coparoenen.  In  thia  way  there  is  a 
dear  attribatioa  of  ri|^  of  communal  ownenhipf  if  we  like 
to  use  tlie  term,  and  not  merdy  of  rights  of  maintenance.  Kor 
ia  there  any  warrant  for  a  construction  of  theae  arrangemeata 
on  a  suHwaed  patriarchal  syateuL 

Let  us  now  compare  this  description  of  Cdtic  tribal  tennsa 
with  Slavonic  institutions.  The  most  striking  modem  ex- 
amples of  tribal  communities  settled  on  a  tecritorial  basis  are 
presented  by  the  history  of  the  Southern  Slavs  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsnla  mid  in  Anstiii,  of  Sbvenes,  Croats,  Sezbs  and  But 
garians,  but  it  is  eaqr  to  trace  customs  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
memories  of  Western  Slavs  conquevad  by  Germans,  of  the 
Pdeaandof  the  different  subdivisioBS  of  the  Russians.  A  good 
due  to  the  subject  is  provided  by  a  Serb  proverb  which  says 
that  a  moH  by  kimsdt  is  btmui  io  be  a  martyr.  One  mi^ 
almoat  suggest  that  these  popular  nwtoma  illustiate  the  Aristo- 
t^an  conception  of  the  single  man  aeeklng  the  *'  autarkeia," 
a  oonqdete  and  self  •sufficient  existenca  in  the  udety  of  his 
fiellow>me&,  and  arriving  at  the  stage  of  the  tribal  viUsge,  the 
Tivos,  whidi  ia  also  a  a^^,  as  described  in  the  famous  tntro- 
ductoiy  chapter  of  the  Greek  philosopher's  PolUies,  The 
Slava  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Balkans  and  of  the 
Alps  in  thdr  stubborn  struggle  with  nature  and  with  human 
cnemiea  have  chisteied  and  still  duster  to  some  extent  (e.f  .  in 
Montenegro)  in  doady  united  and  wlddy  spreading  brother- 
hooda  (bratslfa)  and  tribea  (pUmeno),  Some  of  these  bxother- 
liooda  derive  thdr  namea  from  a  real  or  supposed  common 
ancestor,  and  are  composed  of  relatives  aa  well  aa  of  affiliated 
strangers.  They  number  sometimes  hundreds  of  members,*  of 
gnns,  as  the  fitting  males  are  characteristically  called.  Such 
aie---the  Vukotid,  Kovaoevifi,  as  one  might  say  in  Okl  English 
—the  VnkotingB  or  Kovachevings,  of  Montenegro.  Hie  dwell- 
ings, fidds,  and  pasturages  of  these  brotherhoods  or  kindreds 
are  acattered  over  the  country,  and  it  b  not  always  possible  to 
trace  tbem  in  osmpact  divisions  on  the  map.  But  there  was 
the  doKst  onion  in  war,  revenge,  funeral  rites,  marriage  ar- 
nngementa,  provision  for  the  poor  and  for  tiiofe  who  stand 
In  need  of  special  help,  aa,  for  instance,  in  caae  of  fires,  Inundap 
tions  and  the  lilw.  And  corresponding  to  this  union  there 
existed  a  strong  feeling  of  unity  in  regard  to  property,  especially 
property  in  land.  Although  ownership  waa  divided  among 
the  differeiU  families,  a  kind  <^  superior  or  eminent  domain 
atretched  over  the  whole  of  the  broUho,  and  waa  expressed  in 
the  participation  in  common  in  pasture  and  wood,  in  the  right 
to  control  alienations  of  Umd  and  to  excxdse  pre-emption.  If 
any  of  the  mcmbeei  6f  the  brotherhood  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
share  he  had  to  apply  first  to  his  next  of  kin  within  the  family 
and  then  to  the  further  kmsmfti  of  the  braUtto. 

As  tlm  Wdsh  kindred  ipregemks)  were  subdivided  into 
gxvdis  Conned  of  extended  family  communities,  even  so  the 
Bosnaan,  Montenegrin,  Servian,  Slovene  tiftes  fell  into  house 
commiinitifa,  Kulas,  Zcdntgu,  which  were  built  up  on  the 
poncqiie  of  keqiing  blood-idatives  and  their  property  to> 
gether  aa  k»g  as  possible.  They  consisted  generally  of  some 
IS  to  20  growiMip  persons,  aome  6  or  7  first  and  second  cousins 
with  their  wives  and  children,  living  in  a  hamlet  around  the 
*  They  aage  ffom  80  or  90  to  190, 


oeatrai  houaa  oT  the  rfwi«fa,  the  home  leader.  In  aone  h»* 
stancea  the  number  of  oopaxoenem  hMveased  to  50  or  ev«n  to 
70.  The  memben  of  the  united  house  community,  iriiich  in 
fact  is  a  sbmU  village  or  hamlet,  Joined  in  meals  and  woric. 
Their  ligku  in  the  undivided  household  of  the  hamlet  wen 
apportioiied  according  to  the  pedigree,  is.  this  apportion- 
ment took  account  iirst  of  the  jitr/ei  or  extant  descendants  of 
formee  idons  of  the  family,  so  that,  say,  theoffipring  of  each 
of  tifo  grandfathers  who  had  been  brothers  were  oooaidered 
as  e<|ual  shares  although  the  Jlir^,  the  stock,  of  cue  waa 
repvasented  only  by  one  penon,  while  the  jtofi  of  the  other 
had  grown  to  consist  of  two  uncles  and  of  thrae  nephews  all 
alive.  There  waa  no  reeettlemnt  of  sheies,  aa  in  the  case  of 
Walesy  but  the  life  of  the  house  community  while  it  existed 
unbroken  led  to  work  in  comaoii,  the  oontributlens  to  which 
are  regulated  by  common  consent  and  supervised  by  the  leader. 
Gronnda,  hoosea,  implementa  of  agriculture  Cplougha,  oxen, 
carts)  and  of  viniculture— caaks,  Muldrons  for  the  making 
of  bnndy,  &c,  are  oonddered  to  be  common  capital  and  ought 
not  to  be  soki  unless  by  common  consent  DivisioQa  woe  not 
prohibited.  Naturally  a  family  had  to  divide  sooner  or  latcr« 
and  the  shares  have  to  be  made  teal,  to  be  converted  hito  fields 
and  vineyarda.  But  this  was  an  event  which  marks,  aa  it  wtrSf 
the  dose  of  the  regular  existence  of  one  union  and  the  birth  «f 
similar  uniona  derived  from  it.  As  a  rule,  the  Auto  kept  together 
as  long  aa  it  could,  because  oo-operatkm  waa  needed  and  isola- 
tion dangerous  for  economic  consideiatioas  aa  weU  aa  for  the 
sake  of  defence. 

Attention,  however,  should  be  called  more  particularly  to 
the  parallel  phenomena  in  the  aocial  history  of  the  Russiana, 
where  the  conditiona  seem  to  stand  out  hi  specially  strong 
contrast  with  those  prevailing  among  the  mountain  Slavs  of 
the  Balkans  and  of  the  Alps,  In  the  enormous  extent  of 
Russia  we  have  to  reckon  with  widely  different  geographical 
and  radal  areas,  among  other,  with  the  Steppe  settlementa  of 
the  •o<alIed  Little  Russians  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  forest 
settlements  of  the  Great  Russians  in  the  north.  In  spite  of 
great  divergencies  the  economic  history  of  all  these  branches  of 
Slavonic  stock  gravitatea  towards  one  main  type,  via.  towards 
tunl  unions  of  Unsmen,  on  the  basis  of  enlarged  househoklB. 
In  the  south  the  typical  village  settlement  is  thr  dvoriiUt  the 
big  court  or  hamlet  consisting  of  lome  four  to  eight  related 
families  holding  together;  in  the  north  it  is  the  petilU^  the  big 
oven,  a  hamlet  of  somewhat  smaller  siae  in  which  three  to  five 
families  are  closely  united  for  purposes  of  common  husbandry, 

It  is  interestiag  to  notice  that  even  the  break-up  of  the  joint 
household  doea  not  lead  to  an  entire  severance  of  the  ties 
between  ata  members.  They  mostly  continue  in  another  fonut 
via.  in  the  shape  of  an  opeorfidd  system  with  intermixture 
of  strips,  oompulaoty  rotation  of  crops,  commons  of  pasture* 
of  wood,  Bometimea  shifting  allotmenta  aa  regarda  meadows. 
There  is,  e.g.  an  act  of  dividon  between  six  brothers  f roQi  the 
north  of  Russia  of  the  year  1640.  They  agree  te  divide  bread 
and  salt,  house  and  liberties,  money,  doth  and  stores  of  all 
kinda  and  to  settle  apart.  Aa  to  arable,  Shumila  is  to  take 
the  upper  strip  in  the  field  by  the  settlement,  and  next  to  him 
Tretjak,  then  Maxim,  then  Zaviala,  then  Shestoy,  then  Luke. 
In  the  big  harvest  f  uriong  likewise,  and  in  the  small  likewise, 
and  by  the  meadow  likewise  and  so  on  through  all  the  furlongi» 
So  that  in  this  case  and  in  innumerable  other  cases  of  the  same 
kind  the  open-fidd  system  with  its  inconvenient  intermixture 
of  plota  ami  limited  power  of  every  hmhandman  to  manage 
his  land  appears  aa  n  direct  cantiuuation  of  the  Joint  tribal 
households. 

Another  fact  to  be  aotioed  Js  the  tendency  to  form  artificial 
assodatioos  on  the  pattern  of  the  prevailing  unions  of  kinsmen. 
People  who  have  no  blood^idatioas  to  appeal  to  for  clearing 
the  waste,  for  providing  the  aeoesiaiy  capital  in  the  way  of 
cattle  and  p&oogh  implemcnu,  for  miring  and  fitting  out 
buSdings,  Join  in  order  to  canr  on  these  economic  undei^ 
takings,  and  also  to  hdp  each  cAher  agdnst  enemies  snd 
The  members  oi  these  vohuttaiy  sisodaflensb 
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viiich  Bt  once  call  to  mind  GcnDan,  None  and  English  gilds,  are 
caDed  *'  liabti,"  "  aUadoiki,"  and  the  gSds  themaelvft  »  sp61kle/* 
in  aoutli  Rusaia.  Ih  a  district  of  the  Ukraixui  called  the 
"Rateoflky  Shaiostvo"  thexe  wore  no  fewer  than  278  soch 
gilds  interchaognxg  with  natural  kindreds.  The  oigaoization 
of  all  these  unions  couhl  in  no  way  be  caUed  patriarchal 
Even  in  cases  whoi  there  b  a  detbite  elder  or  headman  (&0^ 
skoy)f  he  was  only  the  first  among  equals  and  exetdaed  only  a 
limited  authority  over  his  fellows,  all -the  important  decisions 
had  to  be  taken  by  the  council  of  the  community. 

In  Great  Rusi&a,  in  the  districts  gathered  under  the  sway 
of  the  Moscow  tsars^  the  basis  of  the  household  community  and 
of  the  rural  settlements  which  q>rang  from  it  was  modified 
in  another  direction.  The  entire  ai^icultural  population  vas 
subjected  to  strict  supervision  ami  coercive  measures  for 
puiposes  of  military  organizarion  and  taxation.  Society  was 
drilled  into  unifoxmlty  and  service  on  the  principle  that  every 
man  has  to  serve  the  tsar,  the  upper  dass  in  war  and  dvil 
administnirion,  the  lower  dass  by  agricultural  labour.  A 
consequence  of  the  heavy  burden  laid  on  the  land  and  of  the 
growth  of  a  landed  aristocracy  some^diiat  resembling  the  gentry 
and  the  noblesse  of  the  West  was  a  change  in  the  management 
of  hmd  aUotments.  They  became  as  much  a  badge  of  service 
and  a  basis  for  fiscal  requirements  aa  a  means  of  Kvdihood. 
The  result  was  the  practice  of  reallotments  according  to  the 
strength  and  the  needs  of  different  families.  The  shifting  of 
arable  (peredd)  was  not  in  this  esse  a  reapportionmeat  of 
rights,  but  a  consequence  of  the  correspondence  between  rights 
and  obfigations.  But  although  this  admeasurement  of  daims 
appears  as  a  comparatively  recent  growth  of  the  system,  the 
fundamental  solidarity  between  kinmnen  or  nd^bonrly  asso- 
ciates grouped  into  villages  was  in  no  way  an  invention  of 
the  tsars  or  o£  their  offidals:  it  was  rooted  m  traditional 
customs  and  naturally  suggested  by  the  practices  of  joint 
households.  When  these  households  beccnne  crowded  in  cer- 
tain areas,  open-fidd  systems  arise;  when  they  are  burdened 
with  public  and  private  service  their  dose  co-operation  pro- 
duces occasional  or  periodical  xedivisions  of  the  soQ  between 
the  shareholdere. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  village  cornmunities  in  Teutonic  countries, 
including  England.  A  convenient  starting-point  is  afforded 
by  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  southern  luut  of 
Jutland* 

Now  the  Saxon  or  Ditmarschen  portion  of  this  xegkm  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  observmg  the  effects  of  an  extended 
and  highly  systematized  tribal  organisation  on  Germanic  soil. 
The  independence  of  this  northmi  peasant  republic,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  lasted  untfl  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  We  find  the  Ditmarschen  organised  hi  the  xsth, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  loth  century,  in  a  number  of  large 
kindreds,  partly  composed  of  rdatives  by  blood  and  partly  of 
"  cousins  *'  who  had  johied  them.  The  membership  of  these 
kindreds  is  based  on  agnatic  ties— that  is,  on  rdationship 
through  msles-^or  on  affiliation  as  a  substitute  for  such  agnatic 
kinship.  The  families  or  households  are  grouped  into  brother- 
hoods, and  these  again  into  dans  or  *'  Schlachien  "  {GesckUchier), 
corresponding  to  Roman  gentes.  Some  of  them  could  put 
as  many  as  500  warriois  in  the  fidd.  They  took  their  names 
bom  ancestors  and  chieftains:  the  WoUersmannen,  Henne- 
mannen,  Jerremannen,  &c. — ^that  is,  the  men  of  WoU,  the  men 
of  Henne,  the  men  of  Jerre.  In  q>ite  of  these  personal  names 
the  orgaidzation  of  the  dans  was  by  no  means  a  monarchical 
one:  it  was  based  on  the  partidpation  of  the  fulHprown  fight- 
ing men  in  the  government  of  each  dan  and  on  a  council  of 
00-opted  dders  at  the  head  of  the  entire  federaUon.  We  need 
not  repeat  here  what  has  aheady  been  stated  about  the  mutual 
support  whidi  such  dans  afforded  to  thdr  members  in  war 
and  in  peace,  in  judicial  and  in  economic  matters. 

Let  us  notice  the  influence  of  thu  tribal  organhation  on 
husbandry  and  property.  The  regular  economic  arrangement 
was  an  open-fidd  one  baaed  on  a  three-field  and  similar  systems. 
The  furlonp  were  divided  into  intermixed  strips  with  com- 


pulsory rotatkm  on  the  osnal  pattem.  And  ft  b  faiterettins 
to  notice  that  in  these  economic  sunoundincs  indivisibls 
hokimgs  correspondmg  to  the  oigsnic  unities  lequired  for 
efficKut  agriculture  arose  of  themsdvcs.  In  spite  of  the  equal 
right  of  all  coheirs  to  an  estate,  this  estate  does  not  g€L  divided 
according  to  their  numbers,  but  either  remaina  undivided  or 
else  falls  into  such  fractions,  halves  or  fourths,  which  will  enable 
the  farming  to  be  earned  on  successfully,  without  miscfaicvDus 
interruption  and  disruption  Gradually  the  people  settled 
down  into  the  custom  of  united  succession  for  aiprarian  unitSb 
The  Hufe  or  Hof,  the  vixgate,  as  mig^t  have  been  said  in 
England,  goes  mostly  to  the  ddest  son,  but  also  sometimes 
to  the  youngest,  while  the  brothers  Of  the  hdr  dther  remain 
m  the  same  household  with  bun,  generally  unmarried,  or  leave 
the  house  after  having  settled  with  the  heir,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  holding,  as  to  an  indemnity  for  their  rdinquisbed  daima. 
This  indemnity  is  not  equivalent  to  the  market  price,  but  is 
fixed,  in  case  of  dispute  or  doubt,  by  an  award  of  impartial 
and  expert  neighbours,  who  have  to  consider  not  only  the 
claims  of  interested  persons  but  also  the  economic  quality  and 
strength  of  the  holding,  hi  other  words,  the  heir  haato  pay 
so  much  as  the  estate  can  conveniently  provide  without  being 
wrecked  by  the  outlay. 

This  e^^enoe  is  of  decisive  importance  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  unified  holdings^  we  sie  on  entirdy  free  soil,  with 
no  vestige  whatever  of  manorial  organization  or  ol  coerdon 
of  tenants  by  the  lord,  and  yet  the  Hufe,  the  normal  holding, 
comes  to  the  fore  as  a  result  of  the  economic  situation,  on  the 
strength  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  effidency  of  the 
farming.  This  **  Anerben  "  system  is  widely  q)readall  through 
Germany.  The  question  whether  the  ddest  or  the  youngest 
succeeds  is  a  subordinate  one.  Anyhow,  manorial  authority 
is  not  necessary  to  produce  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  sucocsi 
don  to  land  and  the  creation  of  the  ^rstem  of  holdings,  although 
this  has  been  often  asserted,  and  one  of  the  argumenta  for  a 
servile  origin  of  village  communities  turns  on  a  supposed  inoom« 
patibility  between  unified  sxiccesaion  and  the  equal  rights  of 
free  oohdis. 

We  need  not  speak  at  any  length  about  other  parts  of  Germany, 
as  space  doea  not  permit  of  a  descripUon  of  the  innumerable 
combinations  of  communal  and  individual  dements  in  German 
law,  the  various  shapes  of  manorial  and  political  institutions 
with  which  the  hifluence  of  blood  rdationship,  giU  and  neigh- 
bourly union  had  to  struggle. 

But  we  must  point  out  some  facts  from  the  range  of  Scandi- 
navian customs.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Norway  we 
notice  the  same  tendency  towards  the  unification  of  holdings 
as  in  the  plains  and  hills  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The 
bonder  of  Gudbrsndsdalen  and  Telemaricen,  the  free  peasantry 
tilling  the  soil  and  pasturing  herds  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
since  the  days  oi  Harold  Hirfagr  to  our  own  times,  sit  in  Odal- 
gfiordSt  or  freehold  estates,  from  which  supernumerary  heirs 
are  removed  on  reodving  some  indemnity,  and  which  are  pro* 
tecf ed  from  alienation  into  strange  hands  by  the  privilege  ol 
pre-emption  exerdsed  by  relatives  of  the  seller.  Equally 
suggestive  are  some  facts  on  the  Danish  side  of  the  Straits, 
vis.  the  arrangements  of  the  bdis  which  correspond  to  the 
hides  and  virgates  of  England  and  to  the  Hufen  of  Germany. 
Here  again  we  have  to  do  with  normal  holdings  independent 
of  the  number  of  coheirs,  but  dependent  on  the  requirements 
of  agriculture— on  the  plough  and  oxen,  on  certain  constant 
rdationa  between  the  arable  of  an  estate  and  its  outlying  oom/- 
mons,  meadows  and  woods.  The  b6l  does  not  stand  by  itsdl 
like  the  Norwegian  gaard,  but  is  fitted  into  a  very  dose  union 
with  nd^bouringb61s  of  the  same  kind.  Practices  of  coaxatioo, 
of  open-field  mtermtxturo,  of  compulsory  roution  of  lotrmeadowa. 
of  sthiting  the  commons,  arise  of  themsdves  in  the  villages  01 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Laws  compiled  in  the  X3th  century 
but  bssed  on  even  more  andent  customs  give  us  most  inter- 
esting and  definite  information  as  to  Scandfauivian  practices  of 
allotment. 

We  catch  a  ^Impse,  to  begin  with,  of  a  method  of  dividing 
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liddf  wUch  was  oonsideKd  aichtic  even  in  thoee  eaily  times. 
The  Swedish  laws  use  the  espnasion  "foniskift,"  which 
means  andenft  mode  of  allotment*  and  another  term  aan- 
q>cuiding  to  it  is  **^  hsmatskift,"  which  may  possibly  be  con- 
nected with  throwing  the  hammcf  in  order  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  land  occupied  by  a  man's  strength.  The  two  principal  features 
of  foni  or  hamar  shift  are  the  iin^pilaxfty  of  the  icsulting 
shapes  of  plots  and  the  temporary  diaracter  of  their  occupation. 
The  first  observation  may  be  subrtantiated  by  a  desoiption 
like  that  of  Laasby  hi  Jutland:  "  These  lands  are  to  that 
estent  scattered  and  intermixed  by  the  joint  owners  that  it 
cannot  be  said  for  certain  iriiat  (or  how  much)'  they  are." 
Swedish  documents^  on  the  other  hand,  ipeak  tspmtly  of 
practices  of  shifting  axahle  and  meadows  periodical^,  some- 
times year  by  year. 

Now  the  uncertainty  of  these  practices  based  on  occupa^ 
tion  became  in  process  of  time  a  most  inconvenient  feature 
of  the  situation  and  evidently  led  to  constant  wrangling  as 
to  rif^ts  and  boundaries.  The  description  of  Laasby  wHch 
I  have  just  quoted  ends  with  the  significant  remail:  "  They 
should  be  compelled  to  make  allotment  by  the  cord."  This 
making  of  allotments  by  the  cord  is  the  process  of  rebningi 
from  reb,  the  surveyor's  cord,  and  the  juridical  procedure 
necessary  for  it  was  called  **  solakift "— <because  it  was  a  divisbn 
following  the  course  of  the  sun. 

The  two  fundamental  poaitiona  from  which  this  form  of 
•QoCneot  proceeds  are:  (i)  that  the  whole  area  of  the  village 
is  common  land  (faelUsffori),  which  has  to  be  lotted  out  to  the 
smgle  householders;  (>)  that  the  partition  should  result  in  the 
creation  of  equal  holdings  of  normal  aise  0>ols).  In  some 
cases  we  can  actually  recognise  the  effect  of  these  allotments 
1^  nndent  sobkift  in  the  x8th  century,  at  a  time  when  the 
Danish  enclosure  acts  produced  a  second  general  revolution  in 
land  tenure. 

Tlie  oldest  twelve  inhabitants,  dected  as  sworn  arbitrators 
for  effecting  the  allotment,  begin  their  work  hy  throwing  to- 
gether into  one  mass  all  the  grounds  owned  by  the  members 
of  the  community,  including  dwellings  and  farm-buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  some  privileged  plots.  There  is  a  dose 
correspondence  between  the  sites  of  houses  and  the  shares  in 
the  field.  The  first  c^)cnition  of  the  surveyors  consists  in 
marking  out  a  village  green  for  the  ni^t-rest  and  pasture  of 
the  cattle  employed  in  the  tillage  (forld),  and  to  assign  sites 
to  the  houses  of  the  coparceners  with  orchards  appendant  to 
them  (tofts);  every  householder  getting  exactly  as  much 
as  his  neighbour.  From  the  tofts  they  proceed  to  the  fields 
on  the  customary  notion  that  the  toft  is  the  mother  of  the 
field.  The  fields  are  disposed  into  furtongs  and  shots,  as  they 
were  caUed  in  Eng^d,  and  divided  among  the  members  of 
the  village  with  the  strictest  possible  equality.  This  is  effected 
hj  assigning  to  every  houselMlder  a  strip  in  every  one  of  the 
furlongs  constituting  the  arable  of  the  village.  Meadows 
were  olten  treated  as  lot-meadows  in  the  same  way  as  in  Eng- 
land. According  to  the  account  of  a  solrebning  executed  in 
tSrj  (Oester  Hoejsted),  every  ctting,  the  eighth  part  of  a  bol 
(oorreaponding  to  the  English  oxgang  or  bovate),  got  a  toft 
ii  40  roods  in  length  and  6  in  breadth.  One  of  the  coparceners 
received,  however,  8  roods  became  his  land  was  worse  than  that 
of  his  ncs^bobrs.  Of  the  arable  there  were  allotted  to  each 
etting  two  roods'  breadth  for  the  plou^  in  each  furlong  and 
qtpeodant  commons  **  in  damp  and  in  dry  " — in  meadow  and 
pasture.  After  such  a  "solskift"  the  peasants  hdd  their 
tenements  in  undisturbed  ownership,  but  the  eminent  demesne 
<rf  the  village  was  rcoognlnd  and  a  revision  of  the  allotment 
was  possible.  Biany  mch  reviaons  did  actually  take  place, 
and  in  sacfa  cases  all  ri^ts  and  daims  were  aj^rtioned  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  ori^nal  shares.  Needless  to  say 
that  these  dtaics  were  subjected  to  all  the  usual  limitations  of 
diam]noo  Arming. 

After  having  said  so  mndi  about  difCerent  types  of  village 
communitiea  irbich  occur  in  Europe  it  will  be  easier  to  analyse 
the  Hrfftn^t  of  Engfish  land  tenure  which  disdose  the  urotk- 
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ing  of  similar 'conceptions  and  antngementak  Featufea  wUch 
have  been  very  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  Wdah,  SUva, 
Germans  or  Scandinavians  recur  in  the  En^ish  instances  Km»> 
times  with  equal  force  and  at  other  times  in  a  mitigated  shape. 

There  are  some  vestiges  of  the  purely  tribal  form  d  com- 
munity on  English  soiL  Many  of  the  place-names  of  early 
Saxon  and  AngKcan  lettkments  are  doived  from  personal 
names  with  the  suffix  mg,  aa  designations  like  Oaldngton,  the 
town  of  the  Hockings. 

True,  it  is  just  possible  to  explain  some  of  these  place^uunca 
as  pointing  to  settlements  bdonghig  to  mine  great  man  and 
therefore  taUng  their  designation  imm  him  with  the  adjunct 
of  an  ing  indicating  possession.  But  the  group  of  words  In 
question  faUs  in  coactly  with  the  common  patronymics  of 
Saxon  aiul  Getman  families  and  Undreds,  and  therefom  It  la 
most  probable,  as  Kemble  supposed,  that  we  have  to  do  in 
most  of  these  instances  with  tribal  and  family  settlements, 
although  the  mere  fact  of  belonghig  to  a  great  landowner  or 
a  monastery  may  hnv^  been  at  the  root  of  some  cases. 

A  very  noticeable  consequence  of  tribal  habits  In  regard 
to  hwdownership  is  presented  by  the  difficulties  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  alienation  of  land  by  the  occupiers  of  it.  The 
Old  English  legal  system  did  not' originally  admit  of  any  aliena* 
tion  of  folkhmd,  land  held  by  folkiight,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  estates  owned  under  the  ordinary  customary  law  of  the 
people.  Such  land  could  not  be  bequeathed  out  of  the  Uadred 
and  could  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  kinsmen. 
Such  complete  dimbilities  could  not  be  upheld  indefinitely, 
however,  in  a  growing  and  progressive  community,  and  we 
find  the  andent  folkri^t  assailed  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  Church  insists  on  the  right  of  Individual  possessors  to  give 
away  land  for  the  sake  of  thdr  souls;  the  kings  grant  exemption 
bom  folkright  and  constitute  prfvQeged  estates  held  by  book 
and  following  in  the  main  the  rules  of  faidividuahsed  Roman 
Uw;  the  wish  of  private  persons  to  make  provision  for  daughters 
and  to  deal  with  land  as  with  other  commodities  produces  oon« 
stant  collisions  with  the  customary  tribal  views.  Already, 
by  the  end  of  the  Saxon  period  .transfer  and  alienation  of  bnd 
make  their  way  everywhere,  and  the  Norman  conquest  brings 
these  features  to  a  head  by  substituting  the  notion  of  tenure 
— that  is,  of  an  estate  burdened  with  service  to  a  superior— ior 
the  andent  notion  of  tribal  folkland. 

But  although  the  tribal  bads  of  communal  arrangenfcnts 
was  shaken  and  removed  in  Engjknd  in  comparatively  early 
times,  it  had  influenced  the  practices  of  rural  husbandry  end 
landlK>lding,  and  In  the  modified  form  of  the  village  com- 
munity it  survived  ri^t  through  the  feudal  period,  leaving 
characteristic  and  material  traces  of  Its  existence  down  to  the 
present  day. 

To  begin  with,  the  open-field  system  with  intermixture  of 
strips  and  common  rights  in  pasture  and  wood  has  been  the 
prevailing  sjrstem  in  England  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Under  the  mime  of  champion  farming  it  existed  everywhere  in 
the  country  until  the  Inck»ure  Acts  of  the  rSth  and  19th  centuries 
put  an  end  to  it;  it  may  be  found  in  operation  even  Jkom  in 
some  of  its  features  in  badcward  districts.  It  wouM  have 
been  absurd  to  build  vp  these  practices  of  compulsory  rotation 
of  crops,  of  a  temporary  relapse  of  plots  Into  common  pasture 
between  harvest  and  ploughhig  time,  of  the  interdependenoe 
of  thrifty  and  negligent  husbandmen  in  respect  of  weeds  and 
times  of  cultivation,  &c.,  from  the  pofait  of  view  of  individual 
appropriation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  natural  sjrstcm 
for  the  apportionment  of  daims  to  the  shareholders  of  an 
organic  and  perpetual  joint-stock  company. 

Practices  of  shifting  arable  are  sddom  reported  in  EngjBsh 
evidence.  These  are  some  traces  of  periodica]  rcdivisioDS  of 
araUe  land  in  Northumberland:  under  the  name  of  runrig 
S3rstem  sudi  practices  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the 
outer  fields,  the  non-manured  portions  of  townships  in  Scotland, 
both  among  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  and  the 
Cdtic  population  of  the  highlands.  The  joining  of  small  tenants 
for  the  purpose  of  ooantioo,  for  the  formation  of  the  big; 
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iieavy  plougliSf  diswit  by  eig^t  oxen,  abo  produced  sometimes 
the  shifting  in  the  possession  of  strips  between  the  coparcenexs 
ol  the  undertaking.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  arable  was  held  in 
severalty  by  the  different  members  of  the  township. 

On  the  other  hand,  meadows  were  constantly  owned  by  entire 
townships  and  distributed  between  tho  tenements  entitled  to 
shares  from  year  to  year  either  by  lot  or  according  to  a  definite 
order.  These  practices  ace  in  full  vigour  in  some  places  even 
at  the  present  day  Any  person  living  in  Oxford  may  witness 
the  distribution  by  lot  on  T.ammaB  day  {ist  of  August)  of  the 
lismmat  meadows,  that  is,  the  meadows  indosed  for  the  sake 
of  raising  hay-grass  in  the  nUage  of  Yamton,  some  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Oxford. 

Let  us,  however,  return  for  a  moment  to  the  arable.  Although 
held  in  severalty  by  different  owners  it  was  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  village  union  as  repre- 
sented in  later  ages  by  the  manorial  court  framing  by-laws 
and  settling  the  course  of  cultivation.  It<might  also  happen 
that  in  consequence  of  encroachments,  disputes  and  general 
uncertainty  as  to  possession  and  boundaries,  the  whole  distri- 
bution of  the  strips  of  arable  in  the  various  fields  had  to  be  gone 
over  and  regulated  anew.  In  an  interesting  case  reported  from 
ft  Cartulary  of  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  aU  the  possessions 
of  the  viUagexs  in  a  place  called  Segcnhoe  w^re  thrown  together 
hi  the  xath  century  and  redivided  according  to  an  award  of 
experts  chosen  by  a  meeting  of  the  villagers  from  among  the 
oldest  and  wisest  inhabitants. 

Exactly  as  in  the  Danish  examples  quoted  before,  the  strips 
were  apportioned,  not  to  the  single  owners,  but  to  the  nonnal 
holdings,  the  hides,  and  the  actual  owners  had  to  take  them 
in  proportion  to  their  fieveral  rights  in  the  hides.  This  point 
is  very  important.  It  gives  the  English  village  community  its 
peculiar  stamp.  It  is  a  community  not  between  single  members 
or  casual  households,  but  between  determined  holdings  con- 
structed on  a  proportional  scale.  Although  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  admeasurement  and  equalization  of  the  claims 
of  Smith  and  of  Brown,  each  hide  or  ploughland  of  a  township 
took  as  much  as  every  other  hide,  each  virgate  or  3rardlAnd  as 
every  other  yardland,  each  bovate  or  ovgang  as  every  other 
oxgang.  Now  the  proportions  themselves,  although  vaxying 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  acres  included  in  each  of  these 
units  in  different  places,  were  constant  )n  their  relation  to  each 
other.  The  yardland  was  almost  everywhere  one-fourth  of  the 
hide  or  ploughland,  and  corresponded  to  the  share  of  two 
oxen  in  an  eight-oxen  plough;  the  'oxgang  was  reckoned  at 
one-half  bf  the  yardland,  and  corresponded  to  the  share  of  one 
ox  in  the  same  unit  of  work.  The  constant  repetition  of  these 
fractions  and  units  proves  that  we  have  to  do  in  this  case  with 
phenomena  arising  not  from  artificial  devices  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  Nor  can  there  be  a. doubt  that  both  the 
unit  and  the.  fractions  were  produced  by  the  application  to  land 
of  the  chief  factor  of  working  strength  in  agrarian  husbandry, 
the  power  of  the  ploughteam  for  tillage. 

The  natural  composition  of  the  holdings  has  its  counteipart, 
as  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and  aS  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  in  the 
customs  of  united  succession.'  The  English  peasantry  worked 
out  customary  rules  of  primogeniture  or  of  so-called  Borough 
English  or  claim  of  the  youngest  to  the  land  held  by  his  father. 
The  German  examples  adduced  in  the  begizming  of  this  article 
teach  us  that  the  device  Is  not  suggested  primarily  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  landlord.  Unified  succession  takes  the  place  of  the 
equal  rights  of  sons,  because  it  is  the  better  method  for  preserving 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  household  and  of  the  tenement 
corresponding  to  it.  There  are  exceptions,  the  most  notorious 
being  that  of  Kentish  gavelkind,  but  in  agricultural  districts  the 
holding  remains  undivided  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  it  gets 
divided,  the  division  follows  the  lines  not  of  the  casual  number 
of  coheirs,  but  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  ploughlands. 
Fourths  and  eighths  arise  in  connexion  with  natural  fractions  of 
the  ploughteam  of  eight  oxen. 

One  more  feature  of  the  situation  remains  to  be  noticed, 
and  it  is  the  one  which  is  still  before  our  ^es  in  all  parts  of 


the  country,  that  iB,  the  eomm^iu  which  have  taffvfved  the 
wholesale  process  of  indosure.  They  were  an  integral  part 
of  the  ancient  viUage  community  from  the  first,  not  only  becMiae 
the  whole  ground  of  a  township  could  not  be  taken  up  by  aiable 
and  meadows,  at  a  time  when  populatiim  was  scanty,  but 
because  tbiere  existed  the  most  Intimate  oonnexioa  between 
the  agricultural  and  pastoral  part  of  husbandry  in  the  tinae  of 
the  <q»i-field  system.  Pasture  was  not  treated  as  a  commodity 
by  itself  but  was  most^  considered  as  an  adjunct,  as  appc9|^dant 
to  the  arable,  and  so  was  the  use  of  woods  and  d  tiuf .  This 
fact  was  duly  emphasind,  e.g.  in  an  Elizabethan  case  reported 
by  Coke— Tyrringham's  case.  The  problem  of  admeasurement 
of  pasture  was  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the.  appofw 
tioimient  of  azaUe  strips,  by  b  reference  to  the  proportioBal 
holdings,  the  hides,  yardlands  and  oxgangs  of  the  township^ 
and  the  only  question  to  be  dedded  was  how  many  heads  of 
cattle  and  bow  many  sheep  each  hide  and  yaidland  had  the 
light  to  send  to  the  common  pasturage  grounds* 

When  m  course  of  time  the  open-field  system  and  the  te&un 
of  arable  according  to  holdings  were  given  up,  the  right  of  fae^ 
holders  and  copyholders  of  the  old  manors  in  which  the  ancient 
townships  were,  as  it  were,  encased,  still  held  good,  but  it  beotme 
much  more  difficult  to  estimate  and  to  apportion  such  righta. 

In  connexion  with  the  individuahatic  policy  of  f**^W*ny 
the  old  writ  of  admeasurement  of  commons  was  nhnlhihrd 
in  1837  (3  &  4  WilL  IV.>.  The  ordmaiy  expedient  is  to  make 
out  how  much  commonable  cattle  could  be  kept  by  the  tene- 
ments claiming  commons  through  the  winter.  It  is  vny 
characteristic  and  important  that  in  the  leading  modem  case 
on  sufficiency  of  commonsr-in  R(^)erts<m  v.  Httrtopp^t  was 
admitted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  sufficiency  has  to 
be  construed  as  a  right  of  turning  out  a  certain  number  of 
beasts  on  the  c(«nmon,  quite  apart  from  the  number  which 
had  been  actually  turned  out  at  any  given  time.  Now  a  vested 
right  has  to  be  construed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time 
when  it  came  into  existence.  The  standards  used  to  estimate 
such  rights  oxight  not  to  be  drawn  from  modem  practice,  whidi 
might  help  to  dispense  altogether  with  commons  of  pasture  by 
stable  feeding,  substituies  for  gptSB,  &c.,  but  ought  to  correqwnd 
to  the  ordinary  usages  established  at  a  time  when  the  open-field 
system  was  in  full  vigour.  The  legal  view  stands  thns  at 
present,  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  after  all  the 
inroads  achieved,  by  individual  appropriation  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  reference  to  the  rights  and  rules  of  a  previous 
period  will  continue  to  be  recognised.  However  this  may  be^ 
in  the  present  commons  we  have  certainly  a  ^stem  which 
draws  its  roots  from  customs,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  lepd 
memory  does  not  run. 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  summarize  very  briefly  the  prindpal 
results  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  European  village 
communities.  It  seems  that  they  may  be  stated  under  the 
following  heads:  (x)  Primitive  stages  of  dvilization  disdose 
in  human  sodety  a*strong  tendency  towards  mutual  support 
in  economic  matters  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  defence.  (2)  The 
most  natural  form  attumed  by  such  unions  for  ddeoce  and 
co-operation  is  that  of  kinship.  (3)  In  epochs  of  pastoral 
husbandry  and  of  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  land  is  mainly 
owned  by  tribes,  kindreds  and  enljurged  households,  while 
individuals  enjoy  only  rights  of  usage  and  possesion.  (4)  In 
course  of  time  unions  of  neighbours  are  substituted  for  unions 
of  kinsmen.  (5)  In  Germanic  sodeties  the  community  of  the 
township  rests  on  the  foundation  of  cffident  holdings— bols, 
hides,  hufen— kept  together  as  far  as  possible  by  rules  of  united 
or  single  succession.  (6)  The  open-fidd  system,  which  prevailed 
in  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  for  nearly  a  thousand  yean» 
was  dosely  dependent  00  the  customs  of  trUwd  «nd  ndghbourly 
unions.  (7)  Even  now  the  treatment  of  commons  r^resents 
the  last  manifestations  of  andent  communal  arrangements,  and 
it  can  only  be  reasonably  and  justly  interpreted  by  reference 
to  the  law  and  practice  of  former  times. 
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VltUUBA,  a  ton  a(  north-wcitcni  Spain,  in  ths  pinvince 
ol  Lugo;  on  ttw  Idt  bank  of  tlie  river  Icilra,  one  of  Ibe  facad- 
alTcimi  d  the  MiOo,  and  at  the  Junctioa  «f  the  main  roads 
fiom  Fetml  ind  MoDdoAedo  u  ilir  city  ol  Lueo.  Fop.  (i90i>) 
i],Sji  ViUilba  ii  the  chief  Imni  of  tbe  dijioct  watmd  by 
the  Ladn,  Tunboga  and  other  nnill  ilreanu — a  fertile 
pUluu  ijoo  ft.  above  Ka-level.  Cloth  and  pollery  ate 
manufactiucd,  and  there  ii  ume  trade  Id  grain  and  Live  ilock. 
The  neamt  railway  itatioa  ia  Otero,  i;  m.  S.  by  E.,  on  the 
Lu^CoTiinna  line. 

VtLUamiAHA,  conn  m  (ij8i-r6l>).  Spaiddi  poet, 
waa  bom  at  Liibon  tovardi  tlie  end  of  rjBz.  Hit  father,  a 
dktinguiifaed  diplomatist,  upoa  whom  the  dlpiity  of  connt 
ma  confemd  in  rfiO],  enttnsted  the  education  of  the  biiOiant 
boy  (JiUD  de  Taaiia  y  Peralta)  to  Luis  Trihaldos  ria  Toledo, 


the  futore  editor  of  Mendon'i  GuBrn  it  Cmuia,  aui  u 
Battolcimi  Jimenea  Pal6n,  wbo  lubieftneDIIy  dedicated 
Uactiriui  TriimtpMiH  to  his  pupiL  On  leaving  Salamanca  the 
youth  Bianied  in  (toi,  and  sucecided  to  the  title  on  the  death 
of  hii  lather  in  16a;,  he  was  piomincnt  m  the  dtiaipaicd  life 
of  the  capital,  acquired  a  bed  reputation  aa  a  gambler,  was 
forbidden  to  attend  court,  and  resided  in  Italy  from  1611  to 
1617.  On  his  return  lo  Spaia,  he  soon  proved  himself  a  fearien, 
pungent  niiiist.  Such  public  men  as  Lerma,  Rodiigo 
C>ldee6n  and  Jorge  de  Tobar  orlthed  beneath  his  murderoia 
invective;  the  foibles  of  humbler  private  persons  were  exposed 
to  public  Tidicule  hi  verses  furtively  passed  from  hand  lo  hand. 
So  great  was  the  resentment  caused  by  tlicse  envenomed 
atladu  that  ViHamediaua  vas  once  more  ordetvl  to  withdnv 
from  court  hi  t6i8  He  returned  on  the  death  of  Fhilip  IIL 
and  was  appointed  gentleman  in  waiting  to  Philip  JV  '■  yoong 
wife,  Isabel  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Henri  IV.  Secure  In 
his  padtion.  he  scattered  hia  scathing  epigrams  in  pnluDOV; 
but  his  ostentatious  altentlons  to  the  tjueen  BuppHed  his 
countless  foes  with  a  weapon  which  was  destined  to  destroy 
him.  A  fixe  bioke  out  while  his  masque,  La  Ctoria  it  Nigmta^ 
was  being  acted  before  tbe  court  on  the  i^  ol  May  1611,  and 
VUlamediana  carried  the  rpieen  to  a  placz  of  lalcty.  Suspidon 
deepetied;  Wlamediana  neglected  a  sIgniGcant  warning  that 
his  life  was  in  peri!,  and  on  (he  list  of  August  rAs;  he  was 
murdered  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  coich.  lite  rcsponsibBity 
for  his  death  was  divided  belveen  PhiUp  IV.  and  Obrares,  the 

VtUamediana's  works,  first  published  at  Saracooa  in  rCsg, 
contain  not  only  the  nervoos,  btifditlng  verses  which  made 
him  ndely  feared  and  hated,  but  a  number  of  more  seriotti 
poems  embodying  the  most  exaggerated  conceits  of  gongoriaii. 
But,  even  whcD  adopting  the  pcrveiie  cODTeutiona  of  ttie  hour, 
he  remabu  a  poet  o(  fugh  diatiactian,  and  hia  ntlricaL  Tenes, 
more  perfect  in  form,  are  instinct  iritb  a  cold,  concentTaled 
•oorn  which  haa  never  been  surpaued.  (J.  F.-K.) 

B,  a  fonn  of  veise,  ariginaUy  looae  in  aatui^ 

the  iSUi  century  bound  in  euct  liaiu  of  an  arbi- 
tniyUnd.  Tbe  word  ia  ultimately  derived  fromthcLatinnOo, 
couhHv  house  or  larm,  through  the  Italian  ssUomd,  a  peaiast 
r  farm  hand,  and  a  vtlianelle  waa  primarily  a  rouiid  song 
taken  up  by  men  on  a  larm,  Tbe  Spaniards  called  such  a  song 
fiOaiicefe  or  a  lilUuitici,  and  a  man  wbo  impio- 
es  was  a  tOlami^iuTa,  IIk  vilkneUe  waa  f 
pastors]  poem  made  to  accompany  a  rustic  dance,  and  Item  the 
first  it  waa  necesaaiy  that  it  should  cnntaio  a  regular  system 
of  repealed  lines.  The  old  French  villanelles,  howevB-,  were 
irregular  in  form.  One  of  the  most  celebrated,  the  "  Rosette, 
pour  ua  peu  d'abscnce  "  of  Philippe  I>CEportes  (1545-1606),  ia 
if  ballade,  and  thoae  contained  in  the  Aib*i  of  d'Ulft, 


1610,  a 


nlyla 


■  glm 


>y  an  acddent  that  the  qiccial 
and  rigorously  defined  form  of  the  villancUe  waa  invented.  In 
the  posthumaoa  poems  of  Jean  FisKiat  (ijji-il 
were  printed  in  1606,  several  viHsoelles  w 
different  forms.  One  of  these  became,  and  has  remained,  so 
deservedly  popular,  that  it  haa  given  ita  exact  character  to 
'    '      villancUe.     lliia  lanwus  poem 
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En  n*  wiyut  plu  1i  be 


Jt  veui  tUa  Jpr*.  eUt." 

lUi  tsqnUte  lyric  bu  coDlinued  to  be  ibe  type  ot 

ftod  dw  viUtptlle,  ifacEtfon,  ior  ihe  last  three  huitdred  ytin 
hu  beea  »  poem,  wdtlen  in  tercets,  on  tiro  rhymes,  the  first 
uid  Ibe  third  line  beioj  repealed  alLematively  in  each  tercel 
It  Is  usuaI  to  Conine  the  viUancUc 


ro  lines  of  wbich 


witb  ■ 


I,  the 


L  and  third  Hoc  oE  the  ongmal 
lercet.  ine  vuiancue  was  citraaely  adpiued  by  the  Frepch 
poets  of  the  Pamasse,  and  one  of  Ibem,  TUodoie  de  BasviUe, 
compared  it  to  a  ribband  of  silver  sod  gold  tiavtned  by  a 
thiod  of  me-cobuc.  Boulmicr,  wbo  wis  the  hnl  to  point 
out  tbal  Fssscnt  nu  the  inventor  of  the  definite  viUancUr, 
published  coUeclioot  of  these  poems  in  1878  and  1S79,  and 
VBS  preparing  anoihFi  when  he  died  m  iSSi.  When,  in  1S77, 
BO  many  of  the  eariy  French  forms  of  verse  were  introduced,  or 
Rintroduud,  Lnio  English  liieiatuie,  the  villanellc  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  it  was  simultaneously  cultivated  by 
W.  E.  Henley,  Austin  Dobson,  Lant  and  Cosse,  flenley  wrote 
a  large  number,  and  he  described  the  foim  itself  in  a  ipcdmeo 


Sly.  muikat.  a  Jewtl  in  ihyme, 
[t  lerves  iu  purpose  pauiog  well," 
tt  has  since  then  been  very  frequently  used  by  Englisb  and 
AnKiicaa  poeli.     Tbeie  are  Kveral  eiceUent  eitmplei  In 
English  of  humorous  vilUaellei,  eipecially  thoK  by  Austin 
Dobson  and  by  flenley. 
See  JoKph  Boulinlcr,  Lti  VMauOa  (Paris.  iStS;  md 


n.  1879). 
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VILUun,  aiOVAHm  (c.  nTJ-utS),  Italian  chronicler,  iras 
the  SOD  of  Vlllano  dl  Stddo,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the 
second  half  of  the  ijtb  century;  the  precise  year  is  unknown. 
He  was  of  good  buishet  ennction,  and,  foUonlng  the  traditions 
of  his  Iimily,  spfdled  faimaeU  to  commeice.  Zhiring  the  early 
years  of  the  14th  century  he  iraveQcd  in  Italy,  France  and 
the  Netbeilaadi,  leeiiig  men  and  Ihinp  witb  tbe  sagacity 
tlOie  ot  Ihe  man  ol  hnsineia  and  of  the  historian.  Before 
leaving  Ftortnce,  01  rather  In  the  Interval  between  one  Journey 
and  another,  be  had  at  least  tihen  some  part  In  that  troubled 
period  of  dvil  contentions  which  Dino  Compagni  has  described 
and  wUch  swept  Dante  Alighieri  into  banishment.  In  130T 
Villanl  saw  Charles,  count  of  Valols,  ruining  bis  countiy  under 
Ihe  (abe  name  at  peuemaker,  and  was  witness  o(  all  the  misery 
which  immediately  (oLowtd.  Somewbit  bter  be  left  Italy, 
and  in  September  i]04  be  visited  Fl»i>det9.  It  Is  sot  well 
ascertained  when  he  returned  to  his  native  dty-  He  was 
certainly  Irving  there  shortly  after  the  emperor  Henry  Vll. 
visited  Italy  in  1311,  and  probably  he  had  been  there  for  some 
time  before.     While  still  continuing  to  occupy  himsdf  with 

■Sairs.  In  ijifi  and  131;  ho  was  one  of  the  priors,  and  shared 
in  the  crafty  tactics  wbneby  Fisa  and  Lucca  were  induced  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Ftoience,  to  which  they  were  pievioudy 
averse.  In  iji;  be  also  bad  cbaiie  of  tlie  mini,  and  during 
bis  administration  of  this  office  be  collected  its  earlier  records 
and  had  ■  register  nude  o(  til  the  ccdns  struck  in  Florence. 
In  1311  he  was  again  cboen  prior;  and,  the  Florentines  tiaving 
Just  then  undertaken  Ihe  rebuilding  of  Ihe  dty  walls,  he  and 
•orae  other  dtiiens  were  deputed  to  took  after  the  worL  They 
were  afterwards  accused  of  having  diverted  Ihe  public  money 
(0  private  ends,  but  VOlaid  dearly  esuUisbed  bis  innocence. 
Be  ms  DOI  sent  with  the  army  against  Castrucdo  Caslracani, 
lord  of  Lucca,  and  was  present  at  its  defeat  at  Altopasdo  In 
1318  atenible  famine  Tiiiled  many  provinces  of  Italy,  iodudisg 
TniCHiy,  and  VUUni  wu  appointed  to  gwrd  Florence  from 


the  worst  eSedi  of  tliat  dlstres^ng  period.  He  bas  left  a  recont 
of  whil  Mas  done  m  1  chapter  of  bis  CAriniKit,  which  shows 
the  economic  wisdom  In  which  the  medieval  Fknnlines  were 
often  so  greatly  m  advance  of  their  age.  In  1339,  some  time 
after  the  deaih  of  Csstruccio,  some  nch  Florentine  merchants, 
and  among  Ihcm  Vdlam.  treated  [or  the  acquuiuon  of  Lucca 
by  Florence  for  Bo.ooo  Bonus,  oflcring  Lo  supply  the  larger 

negotiations  fell  tbrougb.  owing  to  tbe  discards  sod  >es1ausiea 
then  eusling  m  the  govcmmenl  {ChoK  i.  143)  The  (oUowing 
year  Villanl  superutended  tbe  making  ol  Andrei  Pisano's 
bitmie  doors  for  Ihe  baptisiery  In  The  same  year  be  watched 
over  the  raising  of  the  campande  of  the  Badia,  erected  by 
Cardinal  Ciovaniu  Oraiiu  {CJirim  i  177I  In  1341  ihe  acquisi- 
tion of  Lucc»  WIS  again  under  treaty,  this  time  with  Uirtioo 
della  Seals,  for  150,000  6onns.  Vltlani  was  sent  with  olfaen 
as  a  bostige  10  Femra,  where  be  remained  for  some  months. 
He  was  present  in  Florence  during  the  unhappy  period  that 
cbipied  between  Ihe  entry  ol  Waller  of  Biienne,  duke  of  Athens, 
and  bis  eipuhion  by  the  Fkitenlines  (1141-43)  Involved 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  in  tbe  faiiute  ol  tbe  commercial 
company  of  the  BonaccorsI,  which  in  its  luin  had  been  drawn 
into  the  iailurc  of  the  company  oC  Ihe  Bicdi,  Villioi,  tonnls 
Ihe  end  of  his  life,  suBered  much  privation  and  lor  some  timt 
■as  kept  in  prison.  In  1348  he  fell  a  '  ~ 
described  bj  " 


lama  is  b  her  dvclim,  it  appeared  to  me  finina  10  let  down  iq 
.his  volume  and  nrw  chmnide  all  the  facts  and  brginniagi  of  the 
dly  of  Florence,  in  as  Iu  u  it  has  been  psisibit  to  me  10  collect 

leogth  . .  .  and  id  in  ibc  ytar  1300,  on  my  leium  from  Rome, 
1  began  to  compile  this  booV  in  honour  ol  God  and  of  Ihe  blHied 

■0  Italian,  makes  in  appnrance,  so  to  Bpeak.  unexpccledly  in  the 
hiBtoncal  literature  of  Irmly,  ju^  is  the  hinory  ot  Florence,  ihe 


LOd  powerful  life  of 
' '  pirtly  legendary 


hiitoiy  in  Ibe  141b  century,  this  work  is  Ihi 
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«uly  medieval  lustory  of  Florence.  Of  ooatcmporary  evenu 
Vniani  has  a  very  exact  knowledge.  Having  been  a  sharer  in  the 
fMibtic  affairs  and  in  the  intellectual  and  economic  life  of  his  native 
city  at  a  time  when  in  both  it  had  no  rival  in  Europe,  he  depicts 
vlut  he  law  with  the  vividness  natural  to  a  clear  miad  accustomed 
to  business  and  to  the  observation  of  mankind.  He  was  Guelph, 
but  without  passion;  and  his  book  is  much  more  taken  up  with  an 
inquiry  into  what  is  useful  and  true  than  with  party  considerations. 
He  n  really  a  chionicler»  not  an  historian,  and  has  but  little  method 
in  bb  narrative,  often  reporting  the  things  whbh  occurred  long 
ago  just  as  he  heard  them  and  without  criticism.  Every  nam  and 
then  he  (alls  into  some  inaccuracy:  but  such  defects  as  ne  has  are 
largely  compensated  for  by  his  valuable  qualities.  He  was  for  half 
a  century  eyewitness  of  his  history,  and  he  provides  abundant 
informatioa  on  the  constitution  of  Florence,  its  customs,  industries, 
Qommeroe  and  arts;  and  among  the  chroniclers  throughout  Europe 
he  is  perhaps  unequalled  for  the  value  of  the  statistical  data  he  has 
preserved.  As  a  writer  Villani  is  clear  and  acute;  and,  though 
his  pcose  has  not  the  force  and  colouring  of  Compagni's,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  simplicity,  so  that,  taking  his  work  as  a  wh(rfc^ 
he  may  oe  regarded  as  the  greatest  chronicler  who  has  written  in 
Italian.  The  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  publication  of 
this  important  text  have  hitherto  prevented  the  preparation  of  a 

Krfect  edition.  However,  the  Ckronide  has  been  printed  by  L.  A. 
uratori  in  loroe  xiii.  of  the  Rnum  liatiearum  Scriptores  (Milan, 
1728).  and  has  been  edited  by  I.  Moutier  and  F.  G.  Diagomanni 
(Florence.  1844).  Among  other  editions  is  one  published  at  Trieste 
in  1857  and  another  at  Turin  in  1879.  Selections  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Enelish  by  R.  E.  Selfe  (1896). 

Vniani's  Ckromkk  was  continued  by  two  other  members  ol  his 
family,  (i)  Mattbo  Villani,  his  brother,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  save  that  he  was  twice  married  and  that  he  died  of  the 
plague  in  1363.  continued  it  down  to  the  year  of  his  death.  Matteo's 
work,  though  inferior  to  Giovanni's,  is  nevertheless  very  valuable. 
A  more  prolix  writer  than  his  brother  and  a  less  acute  observer, 
Matteo  is  wdl  informed  in  hu  facts,  and  for  the  years  of  which  he 
writes  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  01  Italian  histoiy. 
(2)  FiLiri*o  Villani.  the  son  01  Matteo.  flourished  in  the  end  of  tfie 
lath  and  the  beginning  of  the  isth  century.  In  his  continuation 
which  goes  down  to  1364.  thou^fi  showing  greater  literary  ability, 
be  Is  very  inferior  as  an  historian  to  his  predecessors.  His  vnotl 
valuable  work  was  a  collection  of  lives  of  illustrious  Florentinesi. 
Twice,  in  1401  and  1404,  he  was  chosen  to  explain  in  public  the 
Di»ma'C«mwi*d%a.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

See  P.  Scheffer-Boichorst,  Florentinfr  Stud  ten  (Leipzig,  1874): 
G.  Gervtnus.  "  Geachichte  der  Florentinen  Htstoric^mphie  "  in  his 
Historixht  Schriften  (1813);  U.  Balzani,  Le  er&nacke  tUtiiamt 
met  medio  evo  (Milan,  1884);  A.  Gaspary.  Oetckicku  dtr  itahemiukfn 
Utentur  (Beritn.  1885);  O.  Knoll.  Beilrait  tur  Ualieniscken  Historio- 
in^i*  *M  t4.  Jakrkundtri  (Gdttingen  1876),  and  O.  Hartwig,  "G. 
Viliani  und  die  Leggenda  di  Messer  Gianni  di  Procida  **  in  Band 
nv.  of  H.  von  SybeTs  Uislorisckt  Zeilukrijl.  (U.  B.) 

VILLANOVA,  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  cemetery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  Italy,  and  generally  applied  by 
archaeologists  to  all  the  remdins  of  that  period,  and  to  the 
period  itself,  owing  to  the  discovery  therein  of  a  large 
number  of  the  characteristic  remains  of  the  earliest  Iron  Age  of 
Italy.  The  antiquities  of  this  culture  are  widely  spread  over 
upper  Italy  and  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  previous 
epoch  known  as  Tcrramara,  and  they  have  been  described 
by  some  as  following  at  a  considerable  interval,  for  they  show 
•  great  advance  in  metal  work.  The  chief  cemeteries  of  the 
Vnianova  period  are  at  Bologna,  Este,  Villanova,  Golasccca, 
Trezxo,  Rivoli  and  Oppiano.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Terramara  culture  was  that  of  the  aboriginal  Ligurians 
(see,  however,  Terjiaiiara),  so  the  Villanova  is  that  of  the 
Umbrians,  who,  according  to  the  historians,  were  masters  of 
an  northern  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Alps  at  the  time  of  the 
Etruscan  conquest  (c.  1000  B.C.).  They  contain  cist -graves, 
the  bottoms,  sides  and  tops  being  formed  of  flat  unhewn 
stones,  though  sometimes  there  are  only  bottom  and  top 
slabs:  the  dead  were  burnt,  and  the  remains  are  usually 
in  urns,  each  grave  containing  as  a  rule  but  one  ossuary; 
sometimes  the  vessel  is  covered  with  a  flat  stone  or  a  dish 
inverted,  sometimes  the  urns  are  deposited  in  the  ground 
without  any  protection.  The  vases  are  often  hand-made 
and  adorned  with  incised  linear  ornament,  though  in  later 
times  the  bones  were  often  placed  in  bronze  urns  or  buckets. 
Though  iron  is  steadily  making  its  way  into  use,  flat,  flanged, 
and  socketed  and  looped  celts  of  bronze  are  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Brooches  of  many  kinds,  ranging  from 
the  most  primitive  safety-pin  fashioned  out  of  a  common 


braue  pin  (such  as  those  found  in  the  Bnmat  Ag^  •ettkneiA 
at  Pescbiera  on  Lake  Maggiore)  through  many  varieties,  are 
in  universal  use.  Rcptcsenutioos  of  the  human  figure  aie 
practically  unknown,  but  modda  of  animals  of  a  rude  and 
primitive  kind  are  very  ooraoion,  probably  being  votive 
offerings.  These  are  doaely  parallel  to  the  bronze  figures 
found  at  Olyvpia,  where  human  figures  were  likewise  rare. 
All  these  objects  are  decorated  in  rtpomsU  wkh  geometric 
designs.  The  culture  of  the  Villaaova  poiod  is  part  of  the 
HaUstatt  civilisation,  though  the  contents  of  the  Hallstatt 
(^.V.)  graves  differ  in  aevcral  mafked  features  fiom  the  anti- 
quities of  the  ordinary  Villanova  period,  thve  is  no  breach 
of  continuity  between  HallsUtt  and  Villanova,  for  the  types 
of  Vadena,  £au,  Oolaseoca  and  Villannva  are  found  in  the 
Hallstatt  culture.  The  connexion  between  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  Alpa  is  never  tntenupCed.  The  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Celts  of  the  Danubian  region  made 
greater  advances  in  the  development  of  weapons  and  defensive 
armour  than  their  kindred  in  northern  Italy.  The  Po  and 
Danube  regions  alike  are  characterised  by  bronze  huekets, 
cists,  girdles  and  the  like,  wrought  in  rtpamssi  with  animal  and 
geometric  designs;  but  the  introduction  of  iron  into  Italy  is 
considerably  posterior  to  its  dev^opment  in  the  Hallstatt 
area. 

See  Montelius,  La  Cmlualian  primitive  en  IkUie;  Ridgeway. 
Eariy  Age  cf  Greeu,  vol.  i.;  Briaio.  in  C.  R.  Atad.  Jnscr.  U906). 
315  sgq.;  Grenier.  in  Melanges  de  rhole  Jraniaise  (1907).  325  sqq.; 
Pigorini  and  Vaglieri  have  contributed  articles  to  the  RendiconH 
det  Lineei  and  the  NalitU  degfi  uavi  from  1907  onwards.  (W.  Rl.) 

YILLAMUBVA  DB  LA  SERENA,  a  town  of  western  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Badajoa,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Guadfauui,  and  on  the  Madrid-Badajos  railway.  Pop.  (1900) 
13,489.  Villanueva  is  a  clean  and  thriving  place,  with  good 
modem  pubKc  buildings— town  hall,  churches,  convents  and 
schools.  It  is  Ihtf  chief  town  of  an  undulating  plain,  La  Serena, 
locally  celebrated  for  red  wine  and  melons.  Grain  and  hemp 
are  also  cultivated,  and  live  stock  extensively  reared  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

VILLANUEVA  T  OELTRU,  a  seaport  of  north-eastern  Spahi, 
in  the  province  of  Barcelona;  on  the  Barcetona-Tairagona 
section  of  the  coast  fnilway.  Pop.  (tgoo)  11,850.  Villanueva 
is  a  busy  modem  town,  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen 
and  linen  goods,  and  of  paper.  It  has  also  iron  foundries  and 
an  important  agricultural  trade.  The  harbour  affords  safe 
and  deep  anchorage;  it  is  a  lifeboat  station  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  large  fishing  fleet.  The  coasting  trade  is  also 
considerable.  ViUanueva  has  a  nniscum,  founded  by  the 
Catalan  poet,  historian  and  diplomat,  Virtorio  Balaguer  (1834- 
iQoi),  which  contains  collections  of  Roman,  Egyptian  and 
prehistoric  antiquities,  besides  paintings,  engravings,  sculptures, 
coins  and  a  large  library,  including  many  valuable  MSS. 

VILLARD,  HENRY  (1835-1900),  American  journalist  and 
financier,  was  bom  in  Spcycr,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  loth  of 
April  1835.  His  baptismal  name  was  Ferdinand  Heinrich 
Gustav  Hilgard.  His  parents  removed  to  Zweibrilcken  in 
1839,  and  in  1856  his  father,  Gustav  Leonhard Hilgard  (d.1867), 
became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich. 
Henry  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zweibrttcken,  at 
the  French  semi-military  academy  in  Phalsbourg  in  1849-50, 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Spcyer  in  1850-53,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Munich  and  Wilrzburg  in  1853-53;  and  in  1853,  having  had 
a  disagreement  with  his  father,  emigrated — without  his  parents' 
knowledge — to  the  United  States.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  adopted  the  name  Villard.  Making  his  way  westward  in 
1854,  he  lived  in  turn  at  Cincinnati,  Belleville  (Illinois),  Peoria 
(Illinois)  and  Chicago,  engaged  in  various  employments,  and 
in  1856  formed  a  project,  which  came  to  nothing,  for  establish- 
ing a  colony  of  "  free  soil "  Germans  in  Kansas.  In  1856-57 
he  was  editor,  and  for  part  of  the  lime  was  proprietor,  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  VatksblaU^  in  which  he  advocated  the  election 
of  John  C.  Fremont  (Republican).  Thereafter  he  was  associ- 
ated (in  1857)  with  the  Stoats- Zeitung,  Frank  Leslie's  and  the 
Tribune,  of  New  York,  and  with  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
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In  1859-60;  was  correspondent  of  the  New  York  HenU  in 
1861  and  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac)  in  1862-^3,  *^'^  ^  1864  was  at  the  front  as  the 
representative  of  a  news  agency  established  by  him  in  that 
year  at  Washington.  In  1865  he  became  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chicago  7W6«w«,  and  in  x866  was  the  corre- 
spondent of  tliat  paper  in  the  Pruso-Austriaa  War.  He  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  railway  finandering  in  1871,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Orq;Dn  &  Odifomia  raihoad  and  <^  the  Oregon 
Steamship  Company  in  1876,  was  receiver  of  the  Kansas  Padfic 
raUway  in  1876-78,  organised  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Naviga^ 
tion  Company  in  1879,  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company  in 
x88o,  and  the  Oregon  &  Transcontinental  Company  in  x88x, 
becoming  ih  that  year  president  of  the  Northern  Fsdfic  rail- 
way, wUch  was  completed  under  his  managenient,  and  of 
which  he  remained  president  until  1383.  In  1887  be  again 
became  connected  with  the  Northern  Padfic,  and  in  1889  was 
chosen  chairman  of  its  finance  committee.  He  was  actively 
identified  with  the  finandng  of  other  Western  railway  projects 
until  1893.  In  i^x  he  acquired  the  New  York  EMning  Posi 
and  the  Natum.  In  T883  he  paid  the  debt  of  the  state  uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  and  gave  to  the  institution  $50,000,  and 
he  also  gave  to  the  town  of  Zwdbrtlcken,  the  home  of  his 
boyhood,  an  orphan  asylum  (1891).  He  died  on  the  X2th  of 
November  1900. 

See  Memoirs  ef  Henry  ViBard,  Joumatut  and  FinaneSer,  xSjs- 
tgoo  (a  vols.,  Boston,  1904). 

VILLA  RBAU  the  capital  of  the  district  Of  ViUa  Real, 
Portugal;  10  m.  N.  of  the  rivtr  Donxo  and  47  m.  by  vead 
E.N.E.  of  Oporto.  Pop.  (1900)  67x6.  The  town  has  a  large 
transit  trade  in  wine,  minend  waters  and  live  stock,  espedally 
pigs.  The  administrative  district  of  Villa  Real  corresponds 
with  the  western  part  of  the  andent  province  of  Traz  os  Montes 
{qj9.).  Pop.  (xgoo)  943,196;  area,  1650  sq.  m.  There  are 
alkaline  waters  and  baths  at  Vidago  (near  Chaves)  and  at 
Pedras  Salgadas  (near  Villa  Pouca  d'Aguiar).  The  district 
adjacent  to  the  Douro  is  known  as  the  Paa  do  vimko,  or  "  wine 
country  ";  here  are  the  vineyards  from  which  "  port "  wine  is 
manufactured. 

VILLARBT  DB  JOTBUS^  LOinS  THOMAS  (X750-X813), 
French  admiral,  was  bom  at  Auch,  of  a  noble  family  of  Lan- 
guedoc  He  was  origmally  destined  for  the  church,  but  served 
for  some  time  in  the  royal  guard,  which  he  had  to  leave  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  i^ter  killmg  one  of  his  comrades  in  a  dueL 
He  then  entered  the  navy,  and  in  X773  was  lieutenant  on  the 
**  Atalante  "  in  Indian  waters.  In  x  7  78  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Pondicherxy,  and  was  promoted  captain.  He 
afterwards  served  under  Suffren,  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Cuddalore,  and  in  1781  was  taken  prisoner  after  a  fierce 
encounter  with  an  English  vesseL  He  was  rdeased  in  1783, 
and,  unlike  the  majority  of  naval  officers,  did  not  emigrate 
during  the  Revolution.  In  179X  he  was  in  command  of  the 
"  Pnidente  **  in  the  waters  of  San  Domingo,  and  in  1794  was 
appointed  rear-admiral  and  assisted  the  Conventional,  St 
Andre,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  fleet.  Villaret  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the  First  of  June.  He 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Andents  in  1796, 
and  was  sentenced  to  deportation  in  the  following  year  on  ac- 
count of  his  royalist  sympathies.  He  escaped  arrest,  however, 
and  until  the  Consulate  lived  in  obscurity  at  016ron.  In  x8ox 
he  commanded  the  squadron  which  transported  the  French 
army  to  San  Domingo,  axKl  the  following  year  was  made  captain- 
general  of  Martinique,  which  he  surrendered  to  the  English  in 
X809  after  a  brave  defence.  In  181  x,  after  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon,  Villaret  was  rewarded  for  his  services  with 
the  command  of  a  military  division  and  the  post  of  governor- 
general  of  Venice.    He  died  at  Venice. 

VILLARI,  PASQUALB  (1827-  ),  Italian  historian  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  3rd  of  October  X827. 
He  studied  together  with  Luigi  la  Vista  under  Francesco  de 
Sanctis.  He  was  implicated  in  the  riots  of  the  15th  of  May  t848 
at  Naples,  against  the  Bourbon  government,  and  had  to  take 


refuge  in  Florence.  There  he  devoted  hlmaelf  to  teachhif 
and  historical  research  in  the  public  libraries,  and  in  1859  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Slorta  di  Girolamo  SavonO" 
tola  e  de?  suai  tempif  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  Pisa.  A  second  volume  vppebxtA  in 
x86i,  and  the  work,  which  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  an 
Italian  dassic,  was  translated  into  various  foreign  languages. 
It  was  foUowed  by  a  work  of  even  greater  critical  value, 
Nicccid  UackiaveUi  e  i  snoi  tempi  (x877^3).  In  the  mean- 
while Villari  had  left  Pisa  and  was  tiaiasferred  to  the  chaii 
of  philosophy  of  history  at  thcslnstitttteof  Studii  Superiori  in 
Florence,  and  he  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  ooundl 
of  education  (x86a).  He  served  as  a  juror  at  the  tntemational 
exhibition  of  that  year  in  London,  axid  contributed  an  important 
monograph  on  education  in  Eni^d  and  Scotland. .  la.  x86g 
he  was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state  for  education,  and 
Portly  afterwards  was  dected  member  of  parliament,  a  position 
which  he  hdd  for  several  years.  In  1884  he  was  nominated 
senator,  and  in  x89x-9a  he  was  minister  of  education  in  the 
Mardiese  di  Rudinl's  first  cabinet.  In  x  893-94  he  collected  a 
number  of  essays  on  Florentine  history,  orignuilly  published  in 
the  Nuova  AntkogiOf  under  the  title  of  /  primi  due  secoli  ddla 
storta  di  PirenUt  and  in  xgox  he  produced  Le  Invaiioni  bar^ 
bariche  i»  Itaha^  a  popular  account  in  one  volume  of  the  eventi 
following  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire.  All  these 
works  have  been  translated  into  Enj^ish  by  the  historisn's 
wife,  linda  White  Villari.  Another  side  of  Villari's  activity 
was  his  interest  in  the  political  and  social  problems  of  the 
day;  and  although  never  identified  with  any  political  party, 
his  speeches  and  writings  have  always  commanded  considerable 
public  attention. 

Among  his  oth^  literary  works  may  be  mentioned:  Satgi 
Cntici  0868);  Arte,  SUtria.  e  FUeuffia  (Florence,  i884){  &rtZtf 
varii  (Bologna,  X894);  another  volume  of  Saui  CriUei  (Bok^na, 
1896);  and  a  volume  of  Discusmni  criticke  e  diuprsi  (Bologna. 
190^),  containing  bis  ^leeches  as  president  of  the  Dante  Aligmeri 
Soctetyr.  His  roost  important  political  and  social  cssa]fs  are  col- 
lected in  his  LeUere  liaridionali  ed  oUn  scnUi  sttUa  question*  tociale 
in  llakia  (Turin,  1885),  and  ScriUi  suBa  gnestion*  sociaU  in  Italia 
(Florence,  iQoa).  The  LetUre  Meridianali  (originally  published  in  the 
newqMipcr  L'Opinione  in  1875)  produced  a  deep  impression,  as  thev 
were  the  first  exposure  of  the  real  conditions  of  southern  Italy.  A 
adection  of  Villari's  essays,  translated  by  his  wife,  has  been  pubfished 
in  England  (1907). 

See  also  Francesco  Baldasseroni,  Pasgnale  VUlari  (Florence,  1907;. 

VILLA  RICA,  the  largest  dty  in  the  mterior  of  Paraguay, 
on  the  railway  from  Asundon  (70  m.  N.W.)  to  Encamadon. 
Pop.  (xQio)  about  35,000.  Situated  in  a  rich  agricultural 
region  watered  by  the  upper  Tepicuary,  with  findy  timbered 
mountains  extending  to  the  £.  and  W.,  Villa  Rica  has  an  im- 
portant trade  in  tobacco  and  ycrba  maU.  It  is  to  a  great 
extent  modem,  and  contains  some  fine  buildings,  including  a 
national  college,  a  church,  max^  schools,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank. 

VILLARREAL,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Castell6n  de  hi  Plana;  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mijares,  and  on  the  Barcelona- 
Valencia  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  16,068.  Villarrcal  has  a 
station  on  the  light  railway  between  Onda  and  the  seaports 
of  CasteII6n  de  la  Plana  and  Burriana.  Under  Moorish  rule, 
and  up  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in  X609,  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  in  modem  times  its 
industries  have  revived.  Palm-groves,  churches  with  blue- 
tiled  cupolas,  and  houses  with  flat  roofs  and  view-turrets 
(miradores)  to  some  extent  preserve  the  Moorish  character 
of  the  town.  There  are  extensive  orange-groves,  watered 
by  the  irrigation  canal  of  CastelI6n,  which  is  a  good  example 
of  Moorish  engineering  skill.  The  local  industries  indude 
manufactures  of  paper,  woollen  goods  and  spirits. 

VILLARS,  CLAUDE  LOUIS  HECTOR  DB,  PsiNCC  m  Mak- 

TIGNES,  MaRQITIS  AND  DXTC  DEViLLAKS  AND  ViCOHTE  D£  MKIITN 

(1653-1734),  marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  French  history,  was  bom  at  Moulins  on  the  8th  of  May  x6s3, 
and  entered  the  army  through  the  corps  of  pages  in  1671.    He 
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Mrvcd  in  the  tight  ctvilry  (n  the  Dutch  wan,  and  dittlngoiBhed 
hioudf  by  bis  daring  and  resouroefulness.  But  in  spite  of  a 
long  record  of  «iceUent  service  under  Tbrenne,  Cond6  and 
Lunmbocffg,  and  of  bis  anstocratic  birth,  his  ptamotlon  was 
but  slow  for  he  had  mcurred  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  Louvois, 
and  aithoiugb  he  had  been  proprietary  colonel  (mesln  de  camp) 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  since  1674,  thirteen  years  elapsed 
before  Im  was  made  a  marickal  i»  camp  &i  the  interval  b»> 
tween  the  Dutch  wars  and  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Augs- 
burg, VUhn,  who  combmed  with  his  military  gifts  the  tact 
and  subtlety  of  the  diplomatist,  was  em[doycd  in  an  unoflScial 
nission  to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  and  tiiere  became  the  constant 
companion  of  the  elector^  with  irbom  he  took  the  6dd  agamst 
the  Turks  and  fought  at  Mohacs.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1690  and  was  given  a  command  in  the  cavalry  of  the  army  m 
Flandeis,  but  towarda  the  end  of  the  Grand  Alliance  War  he 
went  to  Vienna  as  ambassador  His  part  in  the  next  war 
(see  Spanish  Succzssion  Wak),  bcginnug  with  Friedlingen 
(1702)  and  HOchstett  (17015)  and  ending  with  Denam  (17x2), 
has  mads  him  immortaL  For  FriedUngen  he  received  the 
manhalate,  and  for  the  pacification  of  the  msurgent  Cfvennet 
the  Saint'Esprxt  order  and  the  title  of  duke  Friedlingen  and 
Hdchstett  were  barren  victories,  and  the  campaigns  of  whidi 
they  formed  part  records  of  lost  opportuaities.  Viilars's  glory 
thus  beipns  with  the  year  170Q  when  France,  apparently  help* 
less,  was  roused  to  a  great  efiort  of  self^iefence  by  the  exori^ 
tant  demands  of  the  Coalition.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to 
command  the  main  army  opposing  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
on  the  northern  frontier  During  the  famine  of  the  winter  he 
shared  the  soldiers'  miserable  rations.  When  the  campaign 
opened  the  old  Marshal  Boufflers  volnnteered  to  serve  under 
him,  and  after  the  tctrible  battle  of  Malplaquet  (^.s ),  m  which 
be  was  gravdy  wounded,  be  was  able  to  tell  the  king.  "  If 
it  please  God  to  give  your  majesty's  enemies  another  such 
victory,  they  are  ruined*'  Two  more  campaigns  passed  without  a 
battle  and  withscarcely  any  advance  on  the  part  of  the  invaderSt 
bat  at  last  Marlborough  manoeuvred  Villacs  out  of  the  famous 
Ne  pins  ultra  lines,  and  the  power  of  the  defence  seemed  to  be 
broken.  But  Louis  made  a  last  effort,  the  F.nglish  contingent 
and  ita  great  leader  were  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  VHIaiB,  though  still  suffering  from  his  Malplaquet  wounds, 
outmanceuvred  and  decisively  defeated  Eugene  in  the  battle 
of  Denam.  This  victory  saved  France,  thoi;^  the  war  dragged 
on  for  another  year  on  the  Rhine,  where  Villars  took  Landau, 
led  the  stormcrs  at  Frdbuxg  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  Rastatt 
with  Prince  Eugene. 

He  played  a  conqncuous  part  in  thepolitics  of  the  Regency 
period  as  the  principal  opponent  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  and  only 
the  memories  of  Montmorency's  rebeUion  prevented  his  being 
made  constable  of  France.  He  took  the  field  for  the  last  time 
in  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  (1734)1  with  the  title 
•*  marshal-general  of  the  king's  armies,"  that  Turenne  alone 
had  held  before  him.  But  he  was  now  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  the  war  was  more  diplomatic  than  earnest,  and  after 
opening  the  campaign  with  all  the  fire  and  restless  energy  of 
his  youth  he  died  at  Turin  on  the  X7th  of  June  1754. 

Villars's  memoirs  show  us  a  "fanfaron  plein  d'bonneor," 
as  Voltaire  caSs  him.  He  was  indeed  boastful,  with  the  gas- 
conading habit  of  his  native  province,  and  also  covetous  of 
honours  and  wealth.  But  he  was  an  honourable  man  of  high 
courage,  moral  and  i^ysical,  and  a  soldier  who  stands  above 
aQ  his  contemporaries  and  successors  in  the  x8lh  century,  on 
the  same  height  as  Marlborough  and  Frederick. 
-  The  meraoira,  part  of  whkh  was  published  ini734  and  afterwardt 
sevenl  times  republtahed  in  untrustworthy  versions,  were  for  the 
first  time  oomplttcly  edited  by  the  Marquis  de  VognC  in  1684-93. 

VIILAVICI08A,  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Oviedo;  on  the  Ria  de  VOlavidosa,  an  estuary  formed  by  the 
small  tfver  VOlavidoaa  which  here  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
Pop.  (iQOo)  20,995.  The  town  is  the  headquarters  of  a  large 
finery,  and  has  some  coasting  trade.  Its  exports  are  chiefly 
fgricahiiral  produce.  ViUavidosa  suffers  from  the  competition 
xxvm  a* 


of  the  neigfabouriag  ports  of  Gijto  and  AvIMs,  and  from  the  hick 
of  raihray  communkatkm.  It  ia  connected  by  good  roads  with 
Siefo  (x3  m  )  and  Infiesto  (9  m.)  on  the  Oviedo-Infiesto  railway 

VilUPBANCHE^D&ROUBROUB,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  an  nroodisaement  m  the  department  of  Aviqrran,  36  m.  W 
of  Rodex  by  road.  Pop  (r9o6)  town,  6297,  commune,  3352. 
Villelranche,  which  has  a  station  on  the  Orleans  railway,  Ucs 
amongst  the  bills  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Aveyron  at  iu  junction 
with  the  Alxou  One  of  the  three  bridges  that  cross  the  nver 
behmgs  to  the  X3th  century,  and  the  str^i^t,  narrow  streeu  are 
fun  of  gabled  houses  of  the  X3th  and  14th  centuries  One  of  the 
pnndpal  thoroughfares  passes  beneath  the  porch  of  Notre- Dame, 
the  principal  church  of  VUleftaache.  Notxe>Dame  waa  built 
from  X260  to  xsSx,  the  massive  tower  which  surmounts  its 
porch  bemg  of  late  Gothic  architectun.  The  remarkable  wood> 
work  In  the  choir  dates  from  the  xsth  century  A  Carthusian 
monastery  overlooking  the  town  from  the  left  bank  ol  the 
Avesnron  derives  much  interest  from  the  completeness  and 
fine  preservation  of  its  buildings,  which  date  from  the  z$th 
century  They  mdude  a  fine  refectory  and  two  ckiisters,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  late  Gothic  style.  The 
manufacturo  of  leather,  axiimal*traps,  hosiery,  bell-founding, 
hemp-spuming.  Ice.,  aro  carried  on.  (Quarries  of  phosphates 
and  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  worked  near  Villef ranche 

Villefraxiche,  founded  about  1252,  owes  its  name  to  the 
numerous  immunities  granted  by  its  flounder  Alphonse,  count 
of  Toulouse  (d  Z37x),  and  in  1348  it  was  so  flourishing  that 
sumptuary  Uws  were  passed.  Soon  afterwards  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  but  waa  the  first 
place  in  Guienne  to  rise  against  the  English.  New  privilegBS 
were  granted  to  the  town  by  King  Charles  V  ,  but  thoM  were 
taken  away  by  Louis  XI  In  tsBS  the  inhabitants  repulsed  the 
forces  of  the  League,  and  afterwards  murdered  a  governor  sent  by 
Henry  IV.  The  town  was  ravaged  by  pUgue  in  14^,  1558  and 
1628,  and  in  1643  a  revolt,  excited  by  the  exactions  of  the 
mtendcntSt  was  cruelly  repressed. 

VILLBFRANCHB*8UR-SA0NB»  a  manufacturing  town  of  easti^ 
central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  departsN&t 
of  RhAoe,  on  the  Morgon  near  its  junction  with  the  Sadne,  sx  m. 
N  by  W.  of  Lyons  by  rail  Pop  (1906)  14,794.  Among  its 
industries  the  chief  are  the  manufacture  of  working  clothes,  the 
manufacture,  dyeing  and  finishing  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  spinning 
of  cotton  thread,  copper  founding  and  the  manufacture  of 
machmery  and  agricultural  implements.  The  wines  of  Beao- 
joUus,  hemp,  doth,  Unen,  cottons,  drapery  goods  and  cattle 
are  the  principal  artides  of  trade.  An  old  Renaissance  house  is 
used  as  the  town  hall.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  dcs  Marais, 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  X4th  and  finished  in  the  x6th  century, 
has  a  tower  and  spire  (rebuilt  in  1862),  standing  to  the  right  of 
the  facade  (xsth  century),  in  which  are  carved  wooden  doors. 
ViUeCranche  is  the  seat  <^  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribupab  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  com- 
munal college  among  its  public  Institutions. 

Founded  in  12x2  by  Guichard  IV  count  of  Beaujeu,  Vi]]^> 
franche  became  in  the  14th  century  capital  of  the  Beau^Udl. 
As  a  punishment  for  an  act  of  violence  towards  the  mayor's 
daughter,  Edward  IL  was  forced  to  surrender  the  Beaujolais  to 
the  duke  of  Bourbon. 

VILLBOAS,  ESTEBAN  MANUEL  DB  (x  589-1669),  Spanish 
poet,  was  bom  at  Matute  (Logrofio)  on  the  5th  of  February  1589^ 
matriculated  at  Salamanca  on  the  20th  of  November  x6xo,  and 
challenged  attention  by  the  mingled  arrogance  and  accomplishp 
ment  of  Iau  ErMau  (1617),  a  collection  of  clever  translations 
from  Horace  and  Anacxeon,  and  of  original  poems,  the  chartp  of 
which  Is  marred  by  the  writer's  petulant  vanity  Marrying 
in  X626  or  earlier,  ViUegas  practised  law  at  N&jera  Ull  1659,  when 
he  was  charged  with  expressing  unorthodox  views  on  the 
subject  of  free  will;  he  was  exiled  for  four  years  to  Santa  Maria 
de  Ribaredonda,  but  was  allowed  to  return  for  three  months 
to  N&jera  in  March  1660.  It  seems  probable  that  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  was  remitted,  for  the  report  of  the  local  inquisition  lays 
stress  on  ViUe^u's  siia«>le  piety,on  the  estravacance  of  his  attire. 
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U  01  kswa  ol  ths  mugjnilwii."  1 
s  (>Ms)i  Vilkgu  ibomd  tbiU  h<  bad  profited  bj  his 
ce,  tw  he  miide  do  attempt  Ig  tmulsle  the  list  book 
:h  the  problan  of  int  *ill  b  discussed},  isd  npnnled 
ii^  Lktia  ten  without  comment.  He  died  at  Nijeift  on  the  jrd 
oI  Stptemba  1M9.  His  trigedjr  £1  Hiftliki,  imiuied  (rom 
Euritidn,  4iid  a.  Kcies  of  critical  dinenaiions  entitled  Vanat 
m  165a,  are  oapublisbed,  and  "  >  book  ol 

VILUHARDOUU,  QBOFFHOT  IS  (e.  ii«o-<  iiij).  the 
fint  veinuulu  hoioriaa  o{  Fiance,  and  pefbapi  of  inadeni 
Europe,  who  poeawt  literary  merit,  1>  nlber  auppoaed  tbao 
known  to  have  been  bora  ac  the  cbllwi  bom  wtacfa  be  look 
fall  AUK,  near  Tnyea,  in  Champagne,  about  ths  yoJ  n^ 
Not  merely  hia  literaiy  and  biitoricil  importance,  but  alnuat  all 
that  B  known  about  him,  coma  from  hia  chzonklfl  of  (be  lourth 
crasado,  or  CssfuMe  it  CmliBiliiapU.  Nochiag  ii  posiUvely 
known  of  hit  ancau;.  for  tbo  mpposUko  (originating  with  Du 
Cange)  that  a  certam  William,  muhal  of  Champagne  between 
iifijand  IIT4,  was  his  father  ai^iean  to  be  emoeous.  VlUe- 
haidonin  iiiiuelf,  howevn,  tnkdoubtedl/  held  Ibis  digoliy.  and 
certain  minnte  and  pcrhapa  not  very  tiuitworthy  indications, 
chiefly  of  an  heraldic  character,  have  led  hia  moat  recent  bio- 
grapben  to  lay  it  down  that  he  was  not  boin  earlier  than  iijo 
or  UtB  than  ttfr*.  He  intioduce*  himself  to  ut  with  a  oatain 
■hni[«ne9s,  msel;  ipedfyiog  iiis  own  name  as  one  of  a  list  of 
knighu  of  Champagne  who  with  their  coonc,  TMbault,  took 
ths  cnas  at  a  lovmament  bdd  il  Earry-anr-Aime  in  Advent 
1190,  the  crusade  in  contrmpUtlon  having  been  started  by  the 
preachiog  of  Fulfc  dc  KeuOly,  who  was  commistioiitd  tbeteio  by 
Pope  Inoocmt  III  The  ncit  year  lii  deputies,  two  appoioled 
by  each  ol  the  three  allinl  counu  of  Flandcn,  Champagne  and 
Blois,  were  dcspBlcbcd  lo  Venice  to  ncgotlata  for  ships.  OI 
tliafl  doputiea  Vdlchardouln  was  one  and  Quesnea  de  B^thunc. 
the  poet,  another.  They  concluded  a  bargain  wiib  the  seigniory 
Ik  tran^ort  and  provisions  at  a  Gied  piles.  Villehardouln 
bad  hardly  retiimed  when  Thibaujt  fell  sck  and  died,  but  this 
did  Dot  pccvBit.  though  it  tomewhai  delajiod,  the  enterprise  ti 


tbea 


.    Ths  1 


It  ViUchaidouin  another  embassy  into 
Italy  to  prevent  II  poasiUe  some  of  his  ftUow-pHgilnis  from 
bR^ing  the  (realy  with  the  Venetians  by  embarking  at  other 
ports  and  enploying  other  convoy.  He  was  c»ly  in  part  suc- 
cessful, and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  raising  the  durter- 
money  among  Ukht  wbo  had  actually  assembled  (in  izoi)  at 
"    '  n  collKted  falEeg  far  shoit  oi  the  stipulued 

'  ir  this  when  the  somenhal 
cmtic  and  irregular  character  of  the  <^>entions  which  followed 
fi  }adgfd.  Tlie  defence  that  the  crusaden  wn«  bound  to  pay 
their  pasaage-money  to  the  Holy  Land,  In  one  form  oc  other,  lo 
tha  Viutlans,  is  perhaps  a  weak  one  in  any  case  for  the  at(atk 
m  two  Chrlttlan  dtics,  Zara  snd  Constantinople;  it  becomes 
■ctker  ttUI  when  It  is  found  that  the  expedition  never  went  or 
attempted  lo  go  to  the  Hdy  L«nd  al  all.  Bat  the  desir*  to 
diKharge  obUgations  Incurred  is  no  doubt  respectable  In  Itself, 
and  ^^IIehardouIn,  as  one  of  ths  actual  ncgolialoti  of  the 
bugain,  must  have  fell  It  wllh  peoiUsi  strength. 

Tlie  crusaden  set  sail  at  last,  and  Zara,  which  the  Venetlsna 
corned,  was  Uken  without  mudi  troijblr.  The  question  then 
gross  whither  the  boat  should  go  nut.  Vitlebardouin  doea  not 
ten  ns  of  any  direct  pan  taken  by  himself  in  Ifae  debatea  on  the 
question  of  Interfering  or  not  in  the  disputed  succes^oa  lo  ths 
nopirs  of  the  East— debates  b  which  the  chief  ecdeiOaslici 
present  strongly  protested  sgslnsi  the  dlvcnlon  of  (he  enterprise 
from  Its  proper  goa).  It  Is  quite  dear,  however,  thsl  tbe  mar- 
shal cf  Champagne,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  and  hrner 
ccunsellofs  of  the  espedltion  throughoul,  sympalhiaed  with  the 
ma)orily,  and  it  is  fair  to  poml  ont  thai  the  lempUlion  of 


ConaUntinople  which  they  hid  It  in 
mud  to  atlacfc.  When  the  aaault  was  derided  iqxm,  Ville> 
hardouin  Unaell  was  in  the  hfth  "  battle,"  the  leads  of  which 
w»s  Hathieu  de  Uontmotency.  But,  though  his  account  of  the 
liefs  «  lull  ol  penonsl  touches,  and  conlaina  one  tcfaence  to 
(he  number  of  witnesses  whose  (csdmony  he  look  lor  a  certain 
wonderful  (act.  he  does  not  tell  in  anything  of  his  own  pnwcsB. 
After  the  bght  of  the  usnrper  Aleiios.  and  when  the  blind 
Isaac,  whoK  claims  the  ciuiiden  were  defending,  had  bcai 
taken  by  the  Greeks  from  prison  and  placed  on  the  thione, 
'     ■        "    "'  1  two  Venetians,  formed 

He  was  again  stmilariy 


Indeed  Viltehanlonii 


keepug  of  the  (en 

diplomatist  seem  (o  nave  ocen  acia  in  very  Bign  esteem,  loi 
later,  when  tbe  Latin  empiie  had  become  a  fact,  he  was  charged 
with  tbe  deliaie  buslnos  of  mediating  between  the  emperor 
Baldwui  and  Bonifafc,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  in  whidi  task 
he  had  al  least  partial  succrss.  He  was  also  appointed  '**Trghil 
ol  "  Romanic  "—a  utm  veiy  vaguely  used,  bnt  apparently 
signifyiog  the  mainland  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  whUe  bte 
nephew  and  namcaake,  allerwards  prince  of  Achaia.  took  • 
great  part  In  the  Latin  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  VUlehardioniil 
hiTFiarff  before  long  received  an  fnipariant  command  againat 
the  Bulgarians.  Ho  was  left  to  tualotain  the  siege  of  Adriuopla 
when  Baldwin  advanced  to  attack  the  telievlng  force,  ind 
with  Dandolo  had  much  to  do  in  saving  the  defeated  cmaaden 
from  utter  destruction,  and  conducting  the  retreat,  in  whl^ 
he  commaniled  tbe  rouguard.  and  brought  bk  troops  in  safely 
to  ibe  sea  of  Sodosto,  and  thence  10  tbe  capilal.  As  he  occiqaed 
the  post  of  honour  in  this  disaster,  so  he  had  that  (the  command 
of  ths  vanguard)  in  the  expedition  which  the  regent  Henry 
made  sbortly  afterwards  to  revenge  bis  brother  Baldwin's 
defeat  snd  capture  And,  when  Henry  had  succeeded  to  tha 
crown  on  the  umauncement  of  Baldwin's  death,  Il  was  VOW- 
hardouin  who  fetiiied  home  his  bride  Agoci  of  Montlemt, 
and  shortly  afterwards  commanded  under  him  In  a  naval 
battle  with  the  ihipa  of  Theodore  Lucaiii  at  the  tortiiB  of 
Cibotua  In  tbe  scUlcfnent  of  the  latin  empire  after  the  tcuce 
aritb  Liicirii,  ViHehardouin  received  tbe  Ael  of  Htsslaopia 
fiuppoaed  to  be  Mosynopolis,  a  litdc  inland  from  the  modern 
Gulf  of  Lagos,  and  not  far  from  tbe  anciait  Abdeia]  Enm 
Bonifaos  of  Uontlemt,  with  the  tccoid  of  whose  death  tbt 
dmnidi  abruptly  doses. 

olnE  account  only  t)io«  particulars  which  bear 
di  lehardonin  himvl!  liane  been   de"—  '       ■    -     ■ 


t  tbe  det^nadly  ealttd  aid  poMlied  chiviliy 
the  ieU<onKioiti  and  delibcnte  chivalry  (I 
llie  ittta  nntury.  but  the  uoiophisticited  mode  of  thinUnt  and 
acting  wtiich  broufihl  about  the  cnnadea.  stfmnlated  tbe  vast 
literary  development  of  the  tath  and  t^lh  ccotaricL  and  aeaa 
lau^ik-errsnt,  prindpally  lliovgh  not  wboUy  of  French  blind,  ta 

neaier  East.    On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  it  lithe  noce 
and  practical  dde  of  this  n  '     '     '  ■     ■   ■ 


n  his  Vftt,  though  In  refere 

ibered  that  be  waa  certainly . , —  _- — _  — . 

-*  and  ivrhau  a  man  apcroaching  old  age  when  ha 


ic  ipleDdour  of  CoAilaatinople. 
ill  iidpowBS  Greek  power,  made  I 
wnce  of  dil«! ■■  -^ 


:h  nbJKt. 


land. 
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9t9iuh<u  WMild  have  indnlged.  It  Is  tarioott  for  ilawg,  to 
ooiii|NU«  the  tcwity  refereooes  to  the  laateriel  ouurveb  of  Conttan- 
tiaople  which  Villehaixlouia  aaw  in  their  story,  which  perished  by 
sock  and  fire  under  his  very  eyes,  and  whtdi  live  chiefly  in  the 
melancholy  pages  of  his  Greek  contemporary  Nicetas,  with  the 
tiaborate  descnptions  of  the  acaroely  neater  wonders  of  fahnlnus 
courts  at  Constaolinofte  itself,  at  BabykMi.  and  elsewhere,  to  be 
found  in  his  other  contemponries,  the  later  €kanson  is  geste  writers 
and  the  earlier  embroiderers  of  the  Arthurian  romances  and  romans 
dtmnturet.  And  thb  later  contrast  U  all  the  more  striking  that 
VUlehardouhi  agrees  with,  and  not  impossibly  boROWS  from,  these 
very  writers  in  many  points  of  style  and  phraseohigy.  The  brief 
chapters  of  his  work^have  been  justly  compared  to  the  hisses  or 
tiradts  of  a  chanson  in  what  may  be  callea  the  vignetting  of  the 
subject  of  each,  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  run  on  the  narra- 
tive, in  the  stock  forms,  and  in  the  poetiosi  rather  than  prosaic 
wovd-ofder  of  the  senteaocs.  Undoubtedly  this  half-poetic  style 
Animated  as  it  is  and  redeemed  from  any  charge  of  bastardy  by  the 
freshnem  and  vigour  which  petvade  it)  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
dbarm  of  the  book.  It?  succession  of  word  pictures,  conventional 
and  vet  vigorous  as  the  Ohimittations  of  a  medieval  manuscript, 
and  m  their  very  conveatioaaHty  free  from  all  thought  of  Utetaiy 
pffeaentatbn,  must  charm  all  leaden.  The  sober  fists  of  names 
with  which  It  opens:  the  account  of  the  embassy,  so  business-like 
in  its  estimates  of  costs  and  terms,  and  suddcrdy  breaking  into 
a  fervent  description  of  how  the  six  deputies,  "  prostrating  them- 
adves  on  the  earth  and  weeping  warm  tears,  begged  the  doge  and 
people  of  Venice  to  have  pity  on  Jerusalem  " ;  the  story  immediately 
tollowing,  how  the  voung  count  Thibault  of  Champagne,  raisinj^ 
himself  from  a  sickSed  in  his  joy  at  the  successful  return  of  his 


pf  the  debates  which  took  place  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying 
out  the  vow  after  the  count's  decease,  the  rendezvous,  too  ill  kept 
at  Venke.  the  irfausible  suggestion  of  the  Venetians  that  the  balance 


the  very  phrase  of  the  chansons)  was  very  angry  with  thb; 
tor  his  own  part  he  seems  to  think  of  little  or  nothing  but  the 
lepantloa  doe  to  the  repoMsc,  whkh  had  feyally  kept  its  baigain 
and  been  defrauded  of  the  prk»,  of  the  infamy  of  breaking  company 
on  the  part  of  members  of  a  joint  association,  and  perhaps  oX  the 
unknightliness  of  not  taking  up  an  adventure  whenever  it  presents 
ftadf.  For  here  again  the  restoration  of  the  disinherited  prince  of 
Constantinople  supplied  an  excuse  quite  as  plausible  as  the  liquidap 
tion  of  the  debt  to  Venice^  A  famous  passage,  and  one  short  enough 
to  quote,  is  that  describing  the  old  blind  ao^e  Dandok>.  who  had 
**  Grant  ocholson  de  remanoir  (reason  for  staying  at  home),  car  viels 
hom  ere.  et  si  avoit  les  yaubi  en  bi  teste  biaus  et  n'en  vfeoit  gote 
CsDutte).'*  and  yet  was  the  foremost  in  fight. 

It  wooM  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  any  further  analysis  of  the 
C^outuUe  here.  But  it  is  not  impertinent,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
an  excuse  for  what  has  been  already  saia.  to  repeat  that  Villehar- 
douin's  book,  brief  as  it  is,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  capital  books  of 
literature,  not  merdy  for  its  merit,  but  because  it  is  the  most 
•nthentic  and  the  most  striking  embodiment  in  contemporary 
literature  of  the  sentiments  which  determined  the  action  of  a  great 
and  important  period  of  histonr.  There  are  but  very  few  books 
w'hich  hold  this  position,  and  Villehardouin's  is  one  of  them.  If 
tvery  other  contemporary  record  of  the  crusades  perished,  we  should 
atill  be  able  by  aid  of  this  to  understand  and  lealiae  what  the 
mental  attitude  of  crnsaders.  of  Teutonic  knighu,  and  the  rest  was, 
and  without  this  we  should  lack  the  earliest,  the  most  undoubtedly 
genuine,  and  the  roost  characteristic  of  all  such  records.  The  very 
inconsistency  with  whkh  Villehardouin  is  chargeable,  the  absence 
of  oomponction  with  which  he  relates  Uie  changing  of  a  sacred 
leltgious  pSgrimage  into  something  bv  no  means  unlike  a  mere 
fi^bustering  raid  on  the  great  scale,  add  a  charm  to  the  book.  For, 
religious  as  it  is.  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  very  slightest  touch  of 
hypocrisy  or  indeed  of  self-consciousness  of  any  kind.  The  famous 
description  <^  the  crusades,  gtsta  Dei  per  Frances,  was  evidently  to 
Villelardottin  a  plain  mattcr<of-fact  description,  and  it  no  more 
occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  divine  favour  being  extended  to  the 
expeditions  against  Alexius  or  llteodore  than  to  doubt  that  it  was 
shown  to  expeditions  against  Saracens  and  Turks* 

The  person  of  VillehaTdouin  reappears  for  us  once,  but  once 
only,  in  the  chronicle  of  his  continuator,  Henri  de  Valendennei. 
There  Is  a  great  gap  in  style,  though  none  in  subject,  between 
the  really  poetical  prose  of  the  first  historian  of  the  fifth  cnisade 
«nd  the  Latin  empire  and  the  awkward  mannerism  (so  awkward 
that  it  has  been  taken  to  represent  a  "disrhymed"  verse 
chronide)  of  his  follower  But  the  much  greater  length  at 
which  Villehardouin  appears  on  this  one  occasion  shows  us  the 
restraint  which  he  must  have  exercised  in  the  passages  idiich 
dnl  wiUi  himsdf  in  his  own  work.    He  again  led  the  vanguard 


in  the  emperor  Heoiy's  expedition  against  BurOss  the  Bslgsiiaa, 
and  he  is  represented  by  the  Valendennea  scribe  as  encouragiBg 
his  sovereigB  to  the  attack  in  a  long  speech.  Then  he  disa^ppean 
altogether,  with  the  exception  of  some  brief  and  chiefly  diplo* 
matic  mentlonB.  Du  Cange  <fisoovered  and  quoted  a  deed  of 
donation  by  him  dated  1S07,  by  which  certain  pioperdes  were 
devised  to  the  cfawdies  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fois^  and  Notie 
Dame  de  Troycs,  whh  the  zeservatiott  of  life  biterests  to  his 
daughtcta  ABz  and  Dameroncs,  and  his  asteta  F.mt<iriJi«M>  and 
Haye,  an  of  whom  appear  to  have  embraced  a  monastic  life. 
A  letter  addressed  from  the  East  to  Blanche  of  Champagne  is 
dted,  and  a  papal  leoord  of  xaxa  styles  him  still  '*  mudial  of 
Romania. "  The  next  jrear  this  title  passed  to  bis  son  Eraid; 
and  13X3  ^  aooorduigiy  given  as  the  date  of  his  death,  which, 
as  there  is  no  record  or  hint  of  his  having  retuxned  to  France, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  happened  at  Meswnople,  wfaae  also 
he'must  have  written  the  CMfttto. 

The  book  appears  to  have  been  known  In  the  ages  immediatdy 
aocceeding  his  owa;  and,  though  there  is  no  contemporary  manu- 
script in  existence,  there  are  some  half-doaen  which  appear  to  dato 
from  the  end  of  the  13th  or  the  course  of  the  14th  century,  while 
one  at  least  appears  to  be  a  copy  made  from  his  own"  work  in  that 
spirit  oi  unintelligent  faithfulness  whkh  is  much  more  valuable 
to  posterity  than  more  piagm^ical  editing.  The  first  printed 
edition  of  the  book,  by  a  certain  Blaise  de  Vigen^,  dates  from 
1585,  is  dedicated  to  the  seigniory  of  Venice  (Wlenardouin,  it  should 
be  said,  has  been  accused  of  a  rather  unfair  predilection  for  the 
Venetians),  and  speaks  of  dther  a  part  or  the  wmrfe  <tf  tlMS  memdrs 
as  having  been  printed  twdve  veara  earlier.  Of  this  eaxiier  copy 
nothing  seems  to  be  known.  A  better  edition,  founded  on  a  Nether- 
landish MS.,  ajtpeared  at  Lyons  in  1601.  But  both  these  were 
completdy  antiquated  by  the  great  edition  m  Du  Cange  in  1657, 
wherdn  that  l^med  writer  employed  all  his  knowledge,  never 
since  equalled,  of  the  subject,  but  added  a  translation,  or  rather 
paraphrase  into  modem  r  ranch  whkh  is  scaitd^  wofthy  dther  of 
ninuidf  or  his  author.  Dom  Brial  gave  a  new  edition  from  dijffereitt 
MS.  sources  in  1833,  and  the  book  figures  with  different  denees  of 
dependence  on  I>u  Cange  and  Brial  in  the  collections  of  Peritot, 
Buchon,  and  Michaud  and  Poujoolat.  All  thoe,  however,  have 
been  superseded  for  the  modem  student  by  the  editions  of  Natalia  de 
Wailly  (1872  and  1874),  in  which  the  text  is  critically  edited  from 
all  the  available  MSS.  and  a  new  translation  added,  while  there  is  a 
stni  later  and  rather  handier  one  by  E.  Bouchet  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1891), 
which,  however,  rests  mainly  on  N.  de  Wailly  for  text.  The  charm 
of  Viliehardouia  can  escape  no  reader;  but  few  readen  will  fail  to 
derive  some  additional  pleasure  from  the  two  essays  whkh  Sainte* 
Bcuve  devoted  to  him,  reprinted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Canseries 
dulundi.  Seealso  A.  Deoidour,  Z«C%r<m«;iietffi  (1688).  There  are 
English  translations  by  T.  Smith  (X829),  and  (more  litcrsUy)  Sir 
F.  T.  Marriab  (Everyman's  Library,  1908).  (G.  Sa.) 

VILllLB,  iUM  BAPnnB  OUILUUIIB  KABIB  AMHB 
SteAPHIM,  CoMTE  DE  (1773-1854),  Fre&cb  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Toulouse  on  th%  14th  of  Apttil  1773  and  educated  for 
the  navy.  He  Joined  the  *' Bayonnaise "  at  Brest  in  July 
X788  and  served  in  the  West  and  East  Indies.  Arrested  in 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon  under  the  Terror,  he  was  set  free  by 
the  revolution  of  Thermidor  (July  X794).  He  acquired  some 
^roptxty  in  the  island,  and  married  in  1799  the  daughter 
of  a  great  proprietor,  M.  Desbassyns  de  Richemont,  whose 
estates  he  had  managed.  His  apprenticeship  to  politics  was 
served  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Bouiixm,  where  he  fought 
sticcessfuHy  to  preserve  the  colony  from  the  consequences  of 
popetual  interference  from  the  authorities  in  Paris,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  prevent  local  discontent  from  appealing  to 
the  English  for  protection,  llie  arrival  of  General  Decaen, 
sent  out  by  Bonaparte  in  1803,  restored  security  to  the  island, 
ind  five  yeaxs  later  Villde,  who  had  now  realized  a  large  fortune, 
returned  to  France.  He  was  mayor  of  his  commune,  and  a 
member  of  the  councfl  of  the  Haute-Garonne  under  the  Empire 
At  the  lestoratfon  of  18T4  he  at  once  declared  for  royalist 
prindples.  He  was  mayor  of  Toulouse  in  18x4-15  and  deputy 
for  the  Haute-Garonne  in  the  '*  Chambre  Introuvable  "  of  18x5 
VID^le,  who  before  the  promulgation  of  the  charter  had  written 
some  ObservatioHS  sur  le  profit  de  canstiiutUm  opposing  it,  as 
too  democratk  in  character,  naturally  took  his  place  on  the 
extreme  right  with  the  ultra-royalists.  In  the  new  Chamber 
of  1816  Vfflde  found  his  party  in  a  minority,  but  his  penonal 
authority  neverthdess  increased.    He  was  looked  on  by  the 
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ministerUHsU  as  the  least  lunetsoiiable  of  his  party,  and  by 
the  "ultras"  as  the  safest  of  theur  leaders.  Uader  the 
electoral  law  oi  1817  the  Abl>6  Gr6goixe,  who  was  popularly 
supposed  to  have  voted  for  the  death  dt  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
Convention,  was  admitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
Conservative  party  gained  strength  from  the  alann  raised  by 
this  incident  and  still  more  from  the  shock  caused  by  the 
assassination  of  the  due  de  BenL  The  due  de  Richelieu  was 
compelled  to  admit  to  the  cabinet  two  of  the  cbiefis  of  the  Left, 
Vin^  and  Corbi^re.  ViU^le  resigned  within  a  year,  but  on 
the  fall  of  Richelieu  at  the  end  of  xSax  he  became  the  real  chief 
irf  the  new  cabinet,  in  which  he  was  minister  of  finance. 
Although  not  himself  a  courtier,  he  was  backed  at  court  by 
Sosth^nes  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  Madame  du  Cayla,  and  in 
zSas  Louis  XVIII.  gave  him  the  title  of  count  and  made  him 
formally  prime  minister.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  muscle 
opposition  by  stringent  press  laws,  and  the  discovery  of  minor 
liberal  omspirades  afforded  an  excuse  for  further  repression. 
Forced  against  his  wiU  into  interference  in  Spain  by  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand,  he  contrived  to  reap 
some  credit  for  the  monarchy  from  the  successful  campaign 
of  xSs3.  Meanwhile  he  had  consolidated  the  royal  power  by 
persuading  Louis  XVUL  to  swamp  the  liberal  majority  in 
the  upper  house  by  the  nomination  of  twenty-seven  new  peers; 
he  availed  himself  of  the  temporary  popularity  of  the  monarchy 
after  the  Spanish  campaign  to  summon  a  new  Chamber  of 
I>eputies.  This  new  and  obedient  legislature,  to  which  only 
nineteen  liberals  were  returned,  made  itself  into  a  septennial 
parliament,  thus  providing  time,  it  was  thought,  to  restore 
some  part  of  the  ancien  rSgime.  Villi's  plans  were  assisted 
by  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  accession  of  his  bigoted 
brother.  Prudent  financial  administration  since  181 5  had  made 
possible  the  conversion  of  the  state  bonds  from  5  to  4%.  It 
was  proposed  to  utilize  the  money  set  free  by  this  operation 
to  indemnify  by  a  milliard  francs  the  emigrls  for  the  loss  of  their 
lands  at  the  Revolution;  it  was  also  proposed  to  restore  thor 
former  privileges  to  the  religious  congregations.  Both  these 
propositions  were,  with  some  restrictions,  secured.  Sacrilege 
was  made  a  crime  punishable  by  death,  and  the  ministry  were 
preparing  a  law  to  alter  the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  and  thus 
create  anew  the  great  estates.  These  measures  roused  violent 
opposition  in  the  country,  which  a  new  and  stringent  press 
law,  nicknamed  the  "  law  of  justice  and  love,"  failed  to  put 
down.  The  peers  rejected  the  law  of  inheritance  and  the  press 
law;  it  was  found  necessary  to  disband  the  National  Guard; 
and  in  November  1827  seventy-six  new  peers  were  created,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  a  general  election.  The  new  Chamber  proved 
hostile  to  VilRIe,  who  resigned  to  make  way  for  the  short-lived 
moderate  ministry  of  Martignac 

The  new  ministry  made  Vill^le's  removal  to  the  upper  house 
a  condition  of  taking  office,  and  he  took  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  rath  of  March 
X854,  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  x8i6  with  his  memoirs,  which 
were  completed  from  his  correspondence  by  his  family  as 
Mimoira  a  correspondance  du  eomU  de  ViUHe  (Paris,  5  vols., 
1887-90). 

See  aho  C.  de  Masade.  VOpposiUon  royalisU  (Paris,  1804);  J.  G. 
Hyde  de  NeuviUe.  Notice  sur  le  eomte  de  VilUle  (Paris,  1899):  and 
M.  Chotard.  "  L'CEuvre  finand^  de  M.  de  Vill^e,"  in  AmuUes  des 
sciences  pUitiques  (vol.  v.,  1890). 

VILLBHAIN,  ABBL  FRANCOIS  (1790-1867),  French  politidan 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  June  179a 
He  was  educated  at  the  lycte  Louis-le-Grand,  and  became 
assistant  master  at  the  lyc6e  Charlemagne,  and  subsequently 
at  the  £cole  Normale.  In  18x2  he  gained  a  prize  from  the 
Academy  with  an  Uoge  on  Montaigne.  Under  the  restoration 
he  was  appointed,  first,  assistant  professor  of  modem  history, 
and  then  professor  of  French  eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne.  Here 
he  delivered  a  series  of  literary  lectures  which  bad  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  on  his  younger  contemporaries.  Viliemain  had 
the  great  advantage  of  coming  just  before  the  Romantic  move- 
ment, of  having  a  wide  and  catholic  love  of  literature  without 


being  an  extremist.  AH,  or  almost  all,  the  deiwtr  young  mtts 
of  the  brilliant  generation  of  1830  passed  under  his  influence; 
and,  while  he  pleased  the  Romanticists  by  his  frank  appreda- 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  English,  German*  Italian  and  Spanish 
poetry,  he  had  not  the  least  indination  to  deciy  the  daasics— 
either  the  classics  pioiptt  of  Greece  and  Rome  or  the  so-csUed 
classics  of  France.  In  1819  he  published  a  book  on  Cronnodlf 
and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  Vilie- 
main was  appointed  by  the  restoration  government  "  chef  de 
I'imprimerie  et  de  la  librairie,"  a  post  involving  «  kind  of 
irregular  censorship  of  the  press,  and  afterwards  to  the  office 
of  master  of  requests.  Before  the  revolution  of  July  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  office  for  his  liberal  tendendes,  and  had 
been  elected  deputy  for  £vreux;  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  re- 
cdved  a  peerage  in  183  s.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
public  instruction,  and  was  twice  minister  of  that  department, 
and  he  also  became  secretary  of  the  Academy.  During  the 
whde  of  the  July  monarchy  he  was  thus  one  of  the  chief  dis- 
pensers of  literary  patronage  in  France,  but  in  his  later  yean 
his  rq;>utation  declined.  He  died  In  Paris  on  the  8th  of  May 
X867. 

Vitlemaln's  chief  work  Is  his  Cowrs  de  ta  KtUrtUurefirdnstnse  (5  vols., 
1828-29).  Amone  his  other  works  are:  TMeau  de  lalHtirahtredm 
moyen  ige  (2  vob.,  1846);  Tableau  de  la  liUtratme  au  XVIIl* 
siule  (4  vols.,  1864);  Sataenira  contemporains  (s  vols.,  X856); 
Histoire  de  Grigoire  VIL  (2  vols.,  1873;  Eng.  trans..  1874). 

Among  notices  on  Villemsdn  may  be  dtcd  that  of  Louis  oe  Lomdnle 
(1841),  6.  Mirecourt  (1858),  T.  L.  Dubut  (1875).  See  also  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Portraits  (1841,  vol.  ui.),  and  Causertes  du  huidi  (vol.  3d. 
'*  Notes  et  pena^  "). 

VILLBNA,  ENRIQUE  IMS  (1384*1434),  Spanish  author,  was 
bom  in  1384.  Through  his  grandfather,  Alphonso  de  Aragon, 
count  de  Deniay  Ribagorza,  he  traced  his  descent  from  Jaime  IL 
of  Aragon  and  Blanche  of  Naples.  He  is  commonly  known 
as  the  marquess  de  Villcna;  but,  although  a  marquessate  was 
at  one  time  in  the  family,  the  title  was  revoked  aind  annulled 
by  Henry  IIL  Villena's  father,  Don  Pedro  de  ViUena,  was 
killed  at  Aljubarrota;  the  boy  was  educated  by  his  grand- 
father, showed  great  capadty  for  learning  and  was  reputed 
to  be  a  wizard.  About  1402  he  married  Maria  de  Albomos, 
sefiora  dd  Infantado,  who  speedily  became  the  recognized 
mistress  of  Henry  III.;  the  complaisant  husband  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  master  of  the  military  order  of  Calatrava 
In  1404,  but  on  the  death  of  Henry  at  the  end  of  1406  the  knights 
of  the  order  refused  to  accept  the  nomination,  which,  after  a 
long  contest,  was  rescinded  in  14x5.  He  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  at  Saragossa  in  14x4,  retired 
to  Valencia  till  1417,  when  he  moved  to  Castile  to  claim  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his  mastership.  He  obtained  in  return 
the  lordship  (seflorio)  of  Miesta,  and,  conscious  of  bis  unsuitl- 
bility  for  warfare  or  political  life,  dedicated  himself  to  literature. 
He  died  of  fever  at  Madrid  on  the  15th  of  December  1434. 
He  is  represented  by  a  fragment  of  ids  Arte  de  Irobar  (14x4), 
an  indigestible  treatise  composed  for  the  Barcelona  Consistory 
of  Gay  Science;  by  Los  Trabajos  de  Hercules  (1417),  a  pedantic 
and  unreadable  allegory;  by  his  Tratado  de  la  CtmsoUui&m 
and  his  handbook  to  the  pleasures  and  fashions  of  the  table, 
the  Arte  cisoria,  both  written  in  1433;  by  a  commentary  on 
Psalm  viii.  ver.  4,  which  dates  from  1424;  by  the  Jj^o  de 
Acjamiento  (1425),  a  ponderous  dissertation  on  the  evil  eye  and 
its  effects;  and  by  a  translation  of  the  Aeneidf  the  first  ever 
made,  which  was  finished  on  the  xoth  of  October  X428.  His 
treatise  on  leprosy  exists  but  has  not  been  published.  Villena'a 
writings  do  not  justify  his  extraordinary  fame;  his  subjects 
are  devoid  of  charm,  and  his  style  is  so  uncouth  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible.  Yet  he  has  an  assured  place  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature;  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  letters,  his 
translation  of  Virgil  marks  him  out  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  he  set  a  splendid  example  of  intellectual  curiosity. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  abiding  dramatic  interest  in  the  baffling 
personah'ty  of  the  solitary  high-born  student  whom  Lope  de 
Vega  introduces  in  Por^ar  hasta  morir^  whom  Ruiz  de  A]arc6n 
presents  in  ta  Cuev<s  de  Salatmuuat  and  who  reappears  in  tho 
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fQtfi  ceQtury  in  Lam's  Afcciat  end  in  Hartzeobutch's  play 
La  Redoma  cttcontada.  (J-^'i^-) 

VILLENA,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Vinalapo,  and  at  the  junction 
of  railways  from  Valencia,  AUcante,  Albacetc  and  Yccla.  Pop. 
(1900)  14,099.  Viliena  is  a  bbjnfnth  of  winding  alleys,  which 
contain  some  interesting  examples  of  Moorish  domestic  archi- 
tecture. It  is  dominated  by  a  large  and  picturesque  Moorish 
castle.  The  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  and  to 
the  east  there  b  an  extensive  salt  lagoon.  Silk,  linen,  flour, 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  salt  and  soap  arc  Che  chief  industrial  products. 

VILLERAGB  (Villainage,  Villanace,  Villeinage),  a 
medieval  tern  (from  v///a,  tittanus),  pointing  to  serfdom,  a 
condition  of  men  intermediate  between  freedom  and  slavery. 
It  occurs  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  and  was  certainly  im- 
ported into  English  speech  through  the  medium  of  Norman 
French.  The  earliest  instances  of  its  use  are  to  be  found  in  the^ 
Latin  and  French  versions  of  English  documents  in  the  nth 
and  1 2th  centuries  (cf.  Domesday  Book;  Liebennann,  Clossary 
to  the  Geselu  itr  Angelsachsen,  &v.  nilanuSt  tilain).  The 
history  of  the  ivord  and  of  the  condition  is  especially  instnictive 
in  English  usage. 

The  materials  for  the  formatten  of  the  villein  dass  were 
already  in  existence  in  the  Angk>-San>n  period.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Saxon  ceorls  {jhoUtyndemen\  although  considered  as 
including  the  typical  freemen  in  the  earlier  laws  (i€thelbcrhc, 
Hlothhere  and  Edric,  Ine),  gradually  became  differentiated 
through  the  i|ction  of  politioil  and  economic  causes,  and  many 
of  them  had  to  recognixe  the  patronage  of  magnates  or  to  seek 
livelihood  as  tenants  on  the  estates  of  the  latter.  These  croris, 
sitting  on  gafolrland,  were,  though  personally  free,  considered 
as  a  lower  order  of  men,  and  lapsed  gradually  into  mote  or  less 
oppressive  subjection  in  rcspea  of  the  great  landowners.  It  is 
characterstic  in  this  connexion  that  the  West  Saxon  laws  do 
not  make  any  distinction  between  ceorls  and  lacts  or  half- 
freemen  as  the  Kentish  laws  had  done:  this  means  that  the 
half-free  people  were,  if  not  Welshmen,  reckoned  as  members 
of  the  ceori  class.  Another  remarkable  indication  of  the  decay 
of  the  ceorl's  estate  is  aflbrdcd  by  the  fact  that  in  the  treaties 
with  the  Danes  the  twihynde  ceorls  arc  equated  with  the  Danish 
leysings  or  fieedmen.  It  docs  not  mean,  of  course,  that  their 
condition  was  practically  the  same,  but  in  any  case  the  fact 
testifies  to  the  gulf  which  had  come  to  separate  the  two  principal 
subdivisions  of  the  free  dass-^^e  ccori  and  the  thane.  The 
Latin  version  of  the  Rcctitudines  Singularum  Pcrsonarum^  a 
document  compiled  probably  in  the  nth  century,  not  long 
before  the  Conquest,  renders  ifineat  (a  peasant  tenant  of  a 
superior  kind  performing  lighter  scr\'iccs  than  the  gebur,  as  he 
was  burdened  with  heavy  week-work)  by  viilattus;  but  the  gebur 
came  to  be  also  considered  as  a  villanus  according  to  Anglo- 
Norman  terminology.  The  group  designated  as  gcburs  in 
Anglo-Saxon  charters,  though  distinguished  from  mere  slaves 
{tkeow  baerde-burbaerde,  Kemble,  Cod  Dipi.  1079),  undoubtedly 
included  many  frcedmen  who  in  point  of  services  and  economic 
subjection  were  not  very  much  above  the  slaves.  Both  ceorls 
and  gcbua  disappear  as  separate  classes,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  must  have  passed  into  the  rank  of  villeins. 

In  the  termxnobigy  of  the  Domesday  Inquest  we  dnd  the 
villeins  as  the  most  numerous  element  of  the  English  popula- 
tion. Out  of  about  240,000  households  enumerated  in  Domes- 
day 100,000  are  marked  as  beboging  to  villeins.  They  are 
rustics  performing,  as  a  rule,  work  services  for  their  lords.  But 
not  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vilbges  were  designated  by  that 
name.  Villeins  arc  opposed  to  socmen  and  freemen  on  one 
hand,  to  bardarii,  cottagers  and  slaves  on  the  other.  The 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  first  two  of  these  groups  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  their  greater  freedom,  although  the  didcr- 
ence  is  only  one  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  In  fact,  the  villein 
is  assumed  to  be  a  person  free  by  birth,  but  holding  land  of 
which  he  cannot  dispose  freely.  The  distinction  as  against 
bordarii  and  cottagers  is  based  on  the  size  of  the  holding:  the 
vUldns  are  holders  of  regular  shares  in  the  viUage-^thai  is,  of  the 


virgates,  bovatea  or  half-hides  which  constitute  the  prindpal 
subdivisions  in  the  fields  and  contribute  to  form  the  plough- 
teams—- whereas  the  bordarii  hold  smaller  plots  of  some  $  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  caUarii  are  connected  with  mere  cottages  and 
crofts.  Thus  the  terminology  of  Domesday  takes  note  of  two 
kinds  of  differences  in  the  status  of  rustics:  a  l^al  one  in  con- 
nexion with  the  right  to  dispose  of  property  in  land,  and  an 
economic  one  reflecting  the  opposition  between  the  holders  of 
shares  in  the  fields  and  the  holders  of  auxiliary  tenements.  The 
feature  of  personal  serfdom  is  also  noticeable,  but  it  provides  a 
basb  only  for  the  comparativdy  small  group  of  saw,  of  whore 
only  about  25,000  are  enumerated  in  Domesday  Book.  The 
contrast  between  this  exceptionally  situated  class  and  the  rest 
of  the  populatbn  shows  that  personal  slavery  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing in  En^and  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  the  Domesday  Survey  constantly  mentions 
the  Una  vUlanorum  as  opposed  to  the  demesne  in  the  estates  or 
manors  of  the  time,  and  that  the  land  of  the  rustics  is  taxed 
separately  for  the  gcM,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the 
property  of  the  lord  and  that  of  the  peasant  dependent  on  him  is 
dcariy  marked  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  practical  importance. 
The  Domesday  Survey  puts  before  us  the  state  of  things  in 
England  ai  it  waa  at  tU  very  beginning  of  the  Norman  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  Saxon  period.  The  development  of  feudal 
sodety,  of  centralizing  kingship  and  ultimately  of  a  system  of 
common  law,  brought  about  great  changes  which  all  hinge  on 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  kings,  while  increasing  the  power 
of  the  state  in  other  reelects,  surrendered  it  completely  as 
regards  the  relations  between  the  peasants  and  their  lords. 
The  protection  of  the  assizes  was  tendered  in  dvU  matters  to 
free  tenants  and  refused  to  viUcias.  The  royal  courts  refused 
to  entertain  suits  of  villeins  against  their  lords^  although  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  vacillation  before  this  position  was  definitely 
taken  up.  Braclon  still  sp«iks  in  his  treatise  of  the  possibility 
for  the  courts  to  interfere  against  intolerable  crudty  on  the  part 
of  the  lord  involving  the  destruction  of  the  villein's  waynage, 
that  is,  of  his  ploughtcam,  and  in  the  Notebook  of  Bracton  there 
arc.  a  coupie  of  cases  which  prove  that  ijtlKentury  judges 
occasionally  allowed  themsdves  to  entertain  actions  l^y  persons 
holding  in  villenage  against  their  lords.  Gradually,  however, 
the  exception  of  viOcoage  became  firmly  settled.  As  the 
historical  and  practical  position  was  developing  on  these  lines 
the  lawyers  who  fashioned  English  common  law  in  the  X2th  and 
13th  centuries  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  it  the  teaching  of 
Roman  law  on  slavery.  Bracton  fits  his  definition  of  villenage 
into  the  Romanesque  scheme  of  Azo's  Summa  of  the  Institutes, 
and  the  judges  of  the  royal  courts  made  sweeping  inferences 
from  this  general  position.  To  begin  with,  the  relation  between 
the  villein  and  his  lord  was  regarded  as  a  personal  and  not  a 
praedial  one.  Everyone  bom  of  villein  stock  bdonged  to  his 
master  and  was  bound  to  undertake  aj^y  service  which  might  be 
imposed  on  him  by  the  master's  or  the  steward's  conunand. 
The  distinction  between  villeins  in  gross  and  villeins  regardant, 
of  which  much  is  made  by  modem  writers,  was  suggested  by 
modes  of  pleading  and  docs  not  make  its  appearance  in  the 
Year-Books  before  the  i  sth  century.  Secondly,  all  independent 
proprietary  rights  were  denied  to  the  villein  as  against  his  lord, 
and  the  legal  rule  **  quicquid  servo  aoquiritur  domino  acquiri- 
tur  "  was  extended  to  viUcins.  The  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  these  serfs  had  been  enjoying  protection  as  free  ceork  in 
former  ages  made  itsdf  felt ,  however,  in  three  directions.  ( i )  In 
criminal  matters  the  villein  was  treated  by  the  King's  Court 
irrespectively  of  any  consideration  as  to  his  debased  condition. 
More  espedally  the  police  association,  organized  for  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  and  the  prcsentaimn  of  criminals — the  frankpledge 
groups  were  formed  of  all  *'  worthy  of  were  and  wite,"  villeins 
as  well  as  freemen.  (2)  Politically  the  villeins  were  not  elimin- 
ated from  the  body  of  citizens;  they  had  to  pay  taxes,  to  serve 
in  gn*at  cmcrgcndcs  in  the  militia,  to  serve  on  inquests,  &&, 
and  although  there  was  a  tendency  to  place  them  on  a  lower 
footing  in  all  these  respects  yet  the  fact  of  their  being  lesser 
members  of  the  conunonwealth  did  not  remove  the  fundamental 
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qualification  of  citizenship.  (3)  Even  in  civil  matten  villeins 
were  deemed  free  as  rci^rds  third  pcnoos.  They  could  sue 
and  be  sued  in  their  own  name,  and  although  they  were  able 
to  call  in  their  lords  as  defendants  when  proceeded  against, 
there  was  nothing  in  law  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  in 
their  own  ri^t.  The  state  even  afforded  them  protecticm 
against  extreme  cruelty  on  the  part  of  their  masters  in  respect 
of  life  and  limb,  but  in  laying  down  this  rule  English  lawyers 
were  able  to  follow  the  precedents  set  by  late  Roman  juris- 
prudence, especially  by  measures  of  Hadrian,  Antonioe  and 
Constantine  the  Great. 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  harsh  treatment  of  villdns, 
namely,  the  rustic  tcnantiy  in  manors  of  ancient  demesne, 
that  is,  in  estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  before  the 
G>nquest;  had  a  standing-gTOund  even  against  their  lords  as 
regards  the  tenure  of  their  plots  and  the  fixity  of  their  services. 
Technically  this  right  was  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  manors 
entered  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  terra  regit  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  On  the  other  hand  the  doctrine  became  effective 
if  the  manors  in  question  had  been  granted  by  later  kings  to 
subjects,  because  if  they  remained  in  the  hand  of  the  king  the 
only  remedy  against  ejectment  and  exaction  lay  in  petitioning 
for  redress  without  any  definite  right  to  the  latter.  If,  however, 
the  two  conditions  mentioned  were  forthcoming,  villeins,  or,  as 
they  were  technically  called,  villein  socmen  of  ancient  demesne 
manors,  could  resist  any  attempt  of  their  lords  to  encroach 
on  their  rights  by  depriving  them  of  their  holdings  or  increasing 
the  amount  of  their  customary  services.  Their  remedy  was  to 
apply  for  a  little  writ  of  right  in  the  first  case  and  for  a  writ 
of  monstraveruta  in  the  second.  These  writs  entitled  them 
to  appear  as  plaintiffs  against  the  lord  in  his  own  manorial 
court  and,  eventually,  to  have  the  question  at  issue  examined 
by  way  of  appeal,  on  a  writ  of  error,  or  by  reservation  on  some 
legal  points  in  the  upper  courts  of  the  king.  A  number  of  cases 
arising  from  these  privileges  of  the  men  of  ancient  demesne 
are  published  in  the  Notebook  of  Bracton  and  in  the  AVhre^aHo 
placUorum.  This  exceptional  procedure  does  not  simply  go 
back  to  the  rule  that  persons  who  had  been  tenants  of  the  king 
ought  not  to  have  their  condition  altered  for  the  worse  in  con- 
sequence of  a  royal  grant.  If  this  were  the  only  doctrine 
applicable  in  the  case  there  would  be  no  reason  why  similar 
protection  should  be  denied  to  all  those  who  held  under  grantees 
of  manors  escheated  after  the  Conquest.  A  material  point 
for  the  application  of  the  privilege  consbts  in  the  fact  that 
ancient  demesne  has  to  be  proved  from  the  time  before  the 
Conquest,  and  this  shows  clearly  that  the  theory  was  partly 
deriwd  from  the  recognition  of  tenant  right  in  ^^ins  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  who,  as  wc  hive  said  above,  were  mostly 
ccork,  that  is,  freebom  men. 

In  view  of  the  great  difference  io  the  legal  position  of  the  free 
man  and  of  the  villein  in  feudal  common  law.  it  became  very 
important  to  define  the  exact  nature  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  status  of  a  villein  depended.  The  legal  thcoiy  as  to  these 
conditions  was  somewhat  complex,  because  it  had  to  take 
account  of  certain  practical  considerations  and  of  a  rather 
abrupt  transition  from  a  previous  state  of  things  based  on 
different  premises.  Of  course,  persons  bom  from  villein 
parents  in  lawful  wedlock  were  villeins,  but  as  to  the  condition 
of  illegitimate  children  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hesitation. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  apply  the  rule  that  a  bastard  follows 
the  mother,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  servile  mother.  In 
the  case  of  mixed  marriages,  the  condition  of  the  child  b 
determined  by  the  free  or  villein  condition  of  the  tenement  In 
which  it  was  bom.  This  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  tene- 
ment is  well  adapted  to  feudal  notions  and  makes  itsdf  felt 
again  in  the  case  of  the  pursuit  of  a  fugitive  villein.  He  can 
be  seized  without  further  formalities  if  he  is  caught  in  his 
"  nest,"  that  is,  in  his  native  pbce.  If  not,  the  lord  can  follow 
him  in  fresh  pursuit  for  four  days;  once  these  days  past,  the 
fugitive  is  maintained  provisionally  in  possesion  of  his  liberty, 
and  the  lord  has  to  bring  an  action  ie  naiivo  habendo  and  has  to 
assume  the  burdoi  of  proof. 


So  much  as  to  the  prool  of  viHena^  by  birth  or  pteviotn 
condition.  But  there  were  numbers  of  cases  when  the  dis> 
cusston  as  to  servile  status  turned  not  on  these  formal  points 
but  on  an  examination  of  the  services  performed  by  the- person 
claimed  as  a  villein  or  challenged  as  holding  in  viUcnage.  In 
both  cases  the  courts  had  often  recourse  to  proof  derived  not 
from  direct  testimony  but  from  indirect  indications  as  to  the 
kind  of  services  that  had  been  performed  by  the  supposed 
villein.  Certain  services,  especiaUy  the  payment  of  mercbei— 
the  fine  for  marrying  a  daughter — were  considered  to  be  the 
badge  of  serfdom.  Another  service,  the  performance  of  which 
established  a  presumption  as  to  villenage,  was  compulsory 
service  as  a  reeve.  The  courts  also  tried  to  draw  a  distinction 
from  the  amount  and  reguhuity  of  agricultural  services  to 
which  a  tenant  was  subjected.  Bracton  q)eaks  of  the  contrast 
between  the  irregular  services  of  a  serf,  '*  who  could  not  know 
in  the  evening  what  he  wotdd  have  to  do  in  the  morning," 
and  services  agreed  upon  and  definite  in  their  amount.  Tbt 
customnry  arrangements  of  the  work  of  villdns,  however, 
render  this  contrast  rather  fictitious.  The  obligations  of  down- 
right villeins  became  to  that  degree  settled  and  regular  that 
one  of  the  ordinary  designations  of  the  class  was  custumariL 
Therefore  in  most  cases  there  were  no  arbitrary  exactions 
to  go  by,  except  perhaps  one  or  the  other  tallage  imposed  at 
the  will  of  the  lord.  The  original  distinaion  seems  to  have 
been  made  not  between  arbitrary  and  agreed  but  between 
occasional  services  and  regular  agricultural  week-work.  While 
the  occasional  services^  even  when  agricultural,  in  ix>  way 
established  a  presumption  of  villenage,  and  maay  socmen, 
freemen  and  holders  by  serjeanty  submitted  to  them,  agri- 
cultural wedcAirork  was  primarily  considered  as  a  trait  of 
villenage  and  must  have  played  aa  important  part  in  the 
process  of  classification  of  early  Norman  society.  The  viUein 
was  in  this  sense  emphatically  the  man  boUing  "  by  the  fork 
and  the  flaiL" 

This  point  brings  us  to  consider  the  matter*of-fact  conditions 
of  the  villeins  during  the  feudal  period,  especiaUy  in  the  X2th, 
xjth  and  t4th  (xnturica.  As  is  shown  by  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
the  Domesday  of  St  Paul,  the  Surveys  of  St  Peter,  Glouc, 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  Ramsey  Abbey  and  cotmtlcss  other  records 
of  the  same  kind,  the  customary  conditions  of  villenage  did  not 
tally  by  any  Means  with  the  identification  between  villenage 
and  sUvery  suggested  by  the  jurists.  It  is  true  that  in  nomen- 
clature the  word  **  urn  "  is  not  infrequently  used  ie.%.  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls)  where  wOani  might  have  been  mentioned,  and 
the  feminine  niV/  (floiiMi)  appears  as  the  rcgubur  parailoL  of 
viltanus,  but  in  the  descriptions  of  usages  and  services  we  find 
that  the  power  <^  the  lord  loses  its  discretionary  character  and 
is  in  every  respect  moderated  by  custom.  As  personal  depend- 
ents of  the  lord  native  villeins  were  liable  to  be  sold,  and  we  find 
actual  sales  recorded:  Glastonbury  Abbey  e.g.  sells  a  certain 
Philipp  Hardyng  for  ao  shillings.  But  such  transfers  ol  human 
chattels  occur  seldom,  and  thoe  Is  nothing  during  the  English 
feudal  period  corresponding  to  the  brisk  trade  in  men  character^ 
istic  of  the  ancient  world.  Merchet  was  regarded,  as  has  been 
stated  already,  as  a  badge  of  serfdom  in  ao  far  as  it  was  said 
to  imply  a  "  buying  of  one's  own  blood  "  {servus  de  sanguim 
suo  emando).  The  explanation  is  even  more  diaracteristic 
than  the  custom  itself,  because  fines  on  marriage  may  be 
levied  and  were  acttially  levied  from  people  of  different  con- 
dition, from  the  free  as  well  as  from  the  serf.  Still  the  tendency 
to  treat  mercket  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  serfdom  has  to  be 
noted,  and  we  find  that  the  custom  spread  for  this  very  reaaoa 
in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  powerful  lords:  in 
the  Hundred  RoUs  it  b  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  whole 
rustic  population  of  certain  hundreds  in  a  way  which  can 
hardly  be  explained  unless  by  artificial  extension.  Htrict^ 
the  surrmder  of  the  best  hoise  or  ox,  b  also  considered  as  the 
common  incident  of  villein  tenure,  although,  of  course,  its  very 
name  proves  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  outfit  of  soldieis 
{kere-geatu). 

Economically  the  institution  of  villenage  was  bound  4ip 
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with  the  manorial  organlzatioD— that  is,  with  the  fact  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  a  number  of  dtstricls  in  which  central 
home  farms  were  cultivated  by  the  help  of  worli  supplied  by 
villein  households. 

The  most  important  of  villein  services  is  the  week-itork  per- 
formed  by  the  peasantry.  Every  vtrgater  or  holder  of  a  bovate 
has  to  send  a  labourer  to  do  work  on  the  lord's  farm  for  some  days 
in  the  week.  Throe  days  is  indeed  the  most  common  standard 
for  service  of  this  kind,  though  four  or  even  five  occur  sometimes, 
as  well  as  two.  It  must  be  borne  io  mind  in  the  case  of  heavy 
charges,  such  as  four  or  five  days'  week- work,  that  only  one 
labourer  from  the  whole  holding  is  meant,  while  generally  there 
were  several  men  living  on  every  holding-~-oihcrwise  the  service 
of  five  days  would  be  impossible  to  perform.  In  the  course  of 
these  three  days,  or  whatever  the  number  was,  many  require- 
ments of  the  demesne  had  to  be  met.  The  principai  of  these 
was  ploughing  Ike  fields  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  for  such 
ploughing  the  peasant  had  not  only  to  appear  personally  as  a 
labourer,  but  to  bring  his  oxen  and  plough,  or  rather  to  join  with 
his  oxen  and  i^ough  in  (he  work  imposed  on  the  village:  the 
heavy,  costly  plough  with  a  team  of  eight  oxen  had  to  be  made  up 
by  several  peasants  contributing  their  beasts  and  implements 
towards  its  composition.  In  the  same  way  the  villagers  had  to 
go  through  the  work  of  harrowing  with  their  harrows,  and  of 
removing  the  harvest  in  their  vans  and  carts.  Carriage  duties 
in  cans  and  on  horseback  were  also  apportioned  according  to 
the  time  they  took  as  a  part  of  the  week-work.  Then  came 
innumerable  varieties  of  manual  work  for  the  erection  and 
keeping  up  of  hedges,  the  preservation  of  dykes,  canals  and 
ditches,  the  threshing  and  garnering  of  corn,  the  tending  and 
shearing  of  sheep  and  so  forth.  All  this  hand-work  was  reckoned 
according  to  customary  standards  as  day-work  and  week-work. 
But  besides  all  these  services  into  which  the  regular  week-work 
of  the  peasantry  was  differentiated, stood  some  additional  duties. 
The  ploughing  for  the  lord,  for  instance,  was  n'^t  only  imposed 
in  the  shape  of  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week,  but  took 
sometimes  the  shape  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  which  the 
village  had  to  plough  and  to  sow  for  the  lord  irrespectively 
of  the  time  employed  on  It.  This  was  sometimes  termed 
gaJoUartk.  Exceedingly  burdensome  services  were  required 
in  the  seasons  when  farming  processes  are,  as  it  were,  at  their 
height — in  the  seasons  of  moning  and  reaping,  when  every  day 
is  of  special  value  and  the  working  power  of  the  farm  hands  is 
strained  to  the  utmost.  At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  call 
up  the  whole  able-bodied  population  of  the  manor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  housewives  for  two,  three  or  more  days  of 
mowing  and  reaping  on  the  lord's  fields;  to  these  hoon^uwrks 
the  peasantry  was  asked  or  invited  by  special  summons,  and 
their  value  was  so  far  appreciated  that  the  villagers  were 
usually  treated  to  meals  in  tascs  where  they  were  again  and 
again  called  off  from  their  own  fields  to  the  demesne.  The 
liberality  of  the  lord  actually  went  so  far,  in  exceptionally  hard 
straits,  that  some  ale  was  served  to  the  labourers  to  keep  them  in 
good  humour. 

In  the  14th  century  this  social  arrangement,  based  primarily 
on  natural  economy  and  on  the  feudal  disrupt  ion  of  society,  began 
to  give  way.  The  gradual,  spread  of  intercourse  rendered  un- 
necessary the  natural  husbandry  of  former  times  which  sought 
to  produce  a  complete  se*  of  goods  in  every  separate  locality. 
Instead  of  acting  as  a  little  worid  by  itself  for  the  raising  of  com, 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  gathering  of  wool,  the  weaving  of 
linen  and  common  cloths,  the  fabrication  of  necessary  imple- 
ments of  aU  kinds,  the  local  group  began  to  buy  some  of  these 
goods  and  to  sell  some  others,  renouncing  isolation  and  making 
its  destiny  dependent  on  commercial  intercourse.  Instead  of 
requiring  from  its  population  all  kinds  of  work  and  reducing 
its  ordinary  occupations  to  a  hard-and-fast  routine  meeting 
in  a  slow  and  unskilled  manner  all  possible  contingencies,  the 
local  group  began  to  move,  to  call  in  workmen  from  abroad  for 
tasks  of  a  special  nature,  and  to  send  its  own  workmen  to 
look  out  for  profitable  employment  in  other  places.  Instead 
of  managing  the  land  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 


processes,  by  a  customary  imnobnity  of  tenure  and  service,  by 
communalistic  restrictions  00  private  enterprise  and  will,  local 
society  began  to  try  improvements,  to  escape  from  the  bounds 
of  champion  farming.  Instead  of  producing  and  collecting 
goods  for  immediate  consumption,  local  society  came  more  and 
more  into  the  habit  of  exchanging  com,  cattle,  doth,  for  money, 
and  of  laying  money  by  as  a  means  of  getting  all  sorts  <^ 
exchangeable  goods,  when  required.  In  a  word,  the  time  of 
comiaerciait  contractual^  cash  interunine  was  coming  fast.  What 
was  exceptional  and  subsidiary  in  feudal  times  came  to  obtain 
general  recognition  in  the  course  of  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries, 
and,  for  this  very  reason,  assumed  a  very  different  aspect. 
A  similar  transformation  took  place  in  regard  to  govemmenL 
The  local  nnonarchy  of  the  manorial  lords  was  fast  giving  way  to 
a  central  power  which  maintained  its  laws,  the  circuits  of  its 
judges,  the  fiscal  claims  of  its  exchequer,  the  police  interference 
of  its  civil  officers  all  through  the  country,  and,  by  prevailing 
over  the  franchises  of  manorial  lords,  gave  shape  to  a  vast 
dominion  of  legal  equality  and  legal  protection,  in  which  the 
forces  of  commercial  exchange,  of  contract,  of  social  intercourse, 
found  a  ready  and  welcome  sphere  of  action.  In  truth  both 
processes,  the  economic  and  the  .political  one,  worked  so  much 
together  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  influenced 
the  other  more,  which  was  the  cause  and  which  the  eflecL 
Government  grew  strong  because  it  could  draw  on  a  society 
which  was  going  ahead  in  enterprise  and  wcU-being;  sociiJ 
intercourse  progressed  because  it  could  depend  on  a  strong 
government  to  safeguard  it. 

If  we  now  tarn  to  the  actual  stages  by  which  this  momentous 
passage  from  the  manorial  to  the  commercial  arrangement  was 
achieved,  we  have  to  notice  first  of  all  a  rapid  dwlopment  aj 
contractual  relations.  We  know  that  in  feudal  law  there  ran  a 
standing  contrast  between  tenure  by  custom — villein  tenure — and 
laiure  by  contrael-^frtt  tenure.  While  the  manorial  system  was 
In  full  force  this  contrast  led  to  a  classification  of  holdings  and 
affected  the  whole  position  of  people  on  the  land.  Still,  even  at 
that  time  it  might  happen  that  a  freeholder  owned  some  land 
in  vUlenage  by  the  side  of  his  free  tenement,  and  that  a  villein 
held  some  land  freely  by  agreement  with  his  lord  or  with  a 
third  person.  But  these  cases,  though  by  no  means  infrequent, 
were  still  exceptional.  As  a  rule  people  used  land  as  holdings, 
and  those  were  rigidly  cbssified  as  villein  or  free  tenements.  The 
interesting  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  without  any  formal  break, 
teasing  land  jar  lije  and  for  term  oj  years  is  seen  to  be  rapidly 
spreading  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  numberless  small 
tenancies  arc  created  in  the  i4ih  century  which  break  up  the 
disposition  of  the  holdings.  From  the  close  of  the  13th  century 
downwards  countless  transactions  on  the  basis  of  leases  for  terms 
of  years  occur  between  the  peasants  themselves,  any  suit- 
ably kept  set  of  14th-century  court  rolls  containing  entries  in 
which  such  and  such  a  villein  is  said  to  appear  in  the  kalimote 
and  to  surrender  (or  the  use  of  another  person  named  a  piece  of 
knd  belonging  to  the  holding.  The  number  of  years  and  the 
conditions  of  payment  are  ^lecified.  Thus,  behind  the  screen  of 
the  normal  shares  a  number  of  small  tenancies  arise  which  run 
their  economic  concerns  independently  from  the  cumbersome 
arrangements  of  tenure  and  service,  and,  needless  to  add,  all  these 
tenancies  are  burdened  with  money  rents. 

Another  scries  of  momentous  changes  took  place  in  the 
arrangement  of  serrices.  Even  the  manorial  system  admitted 
the  buying  off  for  money  of  particular  dues  in  kind  and  of 
specific  performance  of  work.  A  villein  might  be  allowed 
to  bring  a  penny  Instead  of  bringing  a  chicken  or  to  pay  a  rent 
instead  of  appearing  with  his  oxen  three  times  &  week  on  the 
lord's  fields.  Such  rents  were  called  mal  or  maU  in  contrast 
with  the  gafd,  andent  rents  which  had  been  imposed  inde- 
pendently, apart  from  any  buying  off  of  customary  services. 
There  were  even  whole  bodies  of  peasants  called  Molmtn,  because 
they  had  bought  off  work  from  the  lord  by  settling  with  him 
on  the  basis  of  money  rents.  As  time  went  on  these  practices 
of  commutation  became  more  and  more  frequent.  There  were, 
for  both  sides,  many  advantages  in  arranging  tbek  j&Utual 
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relations  on  this  basis.  The  lord,  instead  of  dumsy  work,  got 
dear  money,  a  mudi-covetcd  means  of  satisfying  needs  and 
wishes  of  any  kind — instead  of  cumbrous  performances  whidi 
did  not  come  always  at  the  proper  moment,  were  carried  out 
in  a  half-hearted  manner,  yielded  no  immediate  results^  and 
did  not  admit  of  convenient  rearrangement.  The  peasant  got 
rid  of  a  hatdul  drudgery  which  not  only  took  up  his  time  and 
means  in  an  unprofitable  manner,  but  placed  him  under  the 
rough  control  and  the  arbitrary  discipline  of  stewards  or  reeves 
and  gave  occasion  to  all  sorts  of  fines  and  extortions. 

With  the  growth  of  intercourse  and  security  money  became 
more  frequent  and  the  number  of  such  transactions  incre^ood 
in  proportion.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  con- 
version of  seiviete  into  rents  went  on  very  gradually,  as  a 
series  of  private  agreements,  and  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  suppose,  as  some  scholars  have  done,  that  it  hod  led  to  a 
general  commutation  by  the  middle  or  even  the  end  of  the 
k4th  centuiy.  The  14th  century  was  mariced  by  violent  fluctua* 
tions  In  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour,  and  particularly 
the  tremendous  loss  in  population  occasioned  in  the  middle  of 
this  century  by  the  Black  Death  called  forth  a  most  serious 
crisis.  No  wonder  that  many  lords  chmg  very  tenaciously 
to  customary  services,  and  eccksiastical  institutions  seem  to 
l^ave  been  espcdally  backward  in  going  over  to  the  system  of 
money  rents.  There  is  evidence  to  show,  for  instance,  that 
the  manors  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  were  managed  on  the 
system  of  enforced  labour  right  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  afid,  of  course,  survivals  of  these  customs  in  the 
shape  of  scattered  services  livc(f  on  much  longer.  A  second 
drawback  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlords  was  called 
forth  by  the  fact  that  commutation  for  fixed  rents  gradually 
lessened  the  value  of  the  exactions  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
Money  not  only  became  less  scarce  but  it  became  cheaper, 
so  that  the  couple  of  pence  for  which  a  day  of  manual  work 
was  bought  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  did  not 
fetch  more  than  half  of  their  former  value  at  its  end.  As  quit 
rents  were  customary  and  not  rack  rents,  the  successors  of 
those  who  had  redeemed  their  services  were  gaining  the  whole 
surplus  in  the  value  iA  goods  and  labour  as  against  moaty, 
while  the  successors  of  those  who  had  commuted  their  right 
to  claim  services  for  certain  suras  in  money  lost  all  the 
corresponding  difference.  These  inevitable  consequences  came 
to  be  perceived  in  course  of  time  and  occasioned  a  backward 
tendency  towards  services  in  kind  which  could  not  prevail 
against  the  general  movement  from  natural  economy  to  money 
dealings,  but  was  strong  enough  to  produce  social  Action  and 
grave  disturbances. 

The  economic  crisis  of  the  14th  century  has  its  complement 
in  the  legal  crisis  of  the  istb.  At  that  time  the  courts  of 
law  begin  to  do  away  with  the  denial  of  protection  to  villeins 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  constituted  the  legal  basis  of  viUenage- 
This  is  effected  by  the  recognitiou  of  copyhold  tenure '(see 
Copvhoid). 

It  is  a  fact  of  fir&t-rate  magnitude  that  in  the  isth. century 
customary  relations  on  one  hand,  the  power  of  government 
on  the  other,  ripened,  as  it  were,  to  that  extent  that  the  judges 
of  the  king  began  to  take  cognizance  of  the  relations  of  the 
peasants  to  their  lords.  The  first  cases  which  occur  in  this 
sense  are  still  treated  not  as  a  matter  of  common  law,  but  as  a 
manifesUtion  of  equity.  As  doubtful  questions  of  trust,  of 
wardship,  of  testamentary  succession,  they  were  taken  up  not 
in  the  strict  course  of  justice,  but  as  matters  in  which  rcdresi 
was  sorely  needed  and  had  to  be  brought  by  the  exceptional 
power  of  the  court  of  chancery.  But  this  interference  of 
i5th*contury  chancellors  paved  the  way  towards  one  of  the 
greatest  lerolutions  in  the  law;  without  formally  enfruichising 
villdns  and  villein  tenure  they  created  a  legal  basis  for  it  in 
the  law  of  the  realm:  in  the  formula  of  copyhold — knemenl 
hdd  at  Ute  wiU  of  the  lard  and  by  the  eusiam  of  the  manor — the 
first  part  lost  its  significance  and  the  second  prevailed,  in  down- 
right contrast  with  former  times  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
second  part  had  no  legal  value  and  the  first  expressed  the  view 


of  the  courts.  One  may  almost  be  tempted  to  say  tbut  these 
obscure  decisions  rendered  unnecessary  in  England  the  work 
achieved  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  in  France  by  the 
emandpating  decree  of  the  4th  of  August  1789. 

The  personal  condition  of  villenage  did  not,  however,  dis- 
appear at  once  with  the  rise  of  copyhold.  It  lingered  through 
the  i6th  century  and  appears  exceptionally  even  in  the  17111. 
Deeds  of  emandpation  and  payments  for  personal  enfranchise- 
ment are  often  noticed  at  that  very  time.  But  these  are 
only  survivals  of  an  arrangement  whkh  has  been  destroyed  in 
its  essence  by  a  complete  change  of  economic  and  political 
conditions. 

BraLiocaAPRT.— P.  Vinogradoff,  ViUainage  in  Emwlemd  (Oxford. 
18^) ;  Pollock  and  Maithind,  History  of  £ngltsh  Lno  (1895),  book  iL 
c.  !•  i§  5.  12.  15;  F.  W.  UaxriAnA^_Pomesday  andfieyond  (1897). 
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VIUBNEUVB,  PIERRE  CHARLES  JEAN  BAPHSTB  SIL- 
VESTRS  (1763-1806),  French  admiral,  was  bom  at  Valensolcs  in 
Provence  on  the  3xst  of  December  1763.  He  entered  the  French 
royal  navy  as  a  "  galde  du  Pavilion."  Although  he  belonged  to 
the  corps  of  "  noble  "  officers,  who  were  the  object  of  peculiar 
animosity  to  the  Jaa)bins,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  the  majority 
of  his  comrades,  which  was  to  be  massacred,  or  driven  into  exile. 
He  sympathized  sincerdy  with  the  general  aims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  a  full  share  of  the  Proveii^l  fluency  which  enabled 
him  to  make  a  timely  and  impressive  display  of  ^' civic" 
sentiments.  In  the  dearth  of  trained  officers  he  rose  with  what 
for  the  French  navy  was  exceptional  rapidity,  though  it  would 
have  caiiscd  no  surprise  in  England  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who 
had  good  interest.  He  was  named  post-captain  in  1795,  an4 
rear-admiral  in  X796.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  appointed 
to  take  part  in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Irdand  which 
reached  Bantry  Bay,  but  the  ships  which  were  to  have  come  to 
Brest  from  Toulon  with  him  arrived  too  late,  and  were  forced 
to  take  refuge  at  L'OrienL  He  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  with  his  flag  in  the  "  Guillaume  Tell  "  (86).  She  was 
the  third  ship  from  the  rear  of  the  French  line  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  escaped  from  the  general  destruction  in  company 
with  the  "  G6n£reux  "  (78).  Villcneuve  reached  Malta  on  tha 
23rd  of  August.  His  conduct  was  severely  blamed,  and  he 
defended  himself  by  a  ^>ecioua  letter  to  his  colleague  Blonquet- 
Duchayla  on  the  X2th  of  November  1800,  when  he  had  returned 
to  Paris.  At  the  time.  Napoleon  approved  of  his  action.  In  a 
letter  written  to  him  on  the  21st  of  August  1798,  three  weeks 
after  the  battle,  Napoleon  says  that  the  only  reproach  Villcneuve 
had  to  make  against  himself  was  that  he  bad  not  retreated 
sooner,  since  the  position  taken  by  the  French  commander-in- 
chief  had  been  forced  and  surrounded.  When,  however,  the 
emperor  after  his  fall  dictated  his  account  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  to  General  Bertrand  at  St  Hdena,  he  attributed  the 
defeat  at  the  Nile  largely  to  the  "bad  condugt  of  Admiral 
Villoieuve."  In  the  interval  Villcneuve  had  failed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  compUcated  scheme  for  the  invauon  of  England 
in  1805.  Napoleon  must  still  have  believed  in  the  admiral's 
capadty  and  good  fortune,  a  qualification  for  which  he  had  a 
great  regard,  when,  he  sdected  him  to  succeed  Latouche  Trcville 
upon  his  death  at  Toulon  in  August  1804.  The  duty  of  the 
Toulon  squadron  was  to  draw  Nelson  to  the  West  Indies,  return 
rapidly,  and  in  eombinalion  with  other  French  and  Spanish 
ships,  to  enter  the  Channel  with  an  overwhelming  force.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  Villcneuve  had  from  the  first  no  confidence 
in  the  success  of  an  operation  requiring  for  its  execution  an 
amazing  combination  of  good  luck  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  squadrons  concerned.  He  knew  that  the  French  were  net 
efficient,  and  that  their  Spanish  allies  were  in  a  far  worse  slate 
than  themselves.  It  required  a  very  tart  order  from  Napoleon 
to  drive  him  out  of  Paris  in  October  1804.     He  took  the 
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commaod  in  November.  On  the  tTtli  of  Januaiy  1S05  be  left 
TouIoQ  for  tbe  first  time,  but  wu  dnven  back  by  a  squall  which 
dismasted  some  of  his  awkwardly  handled  ships.  On  the  3rd  of 
March  be  was  out  again,  and  this  time  he  headed  Nebon  by 
some  weeks  on  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indica.  But  Viileneuve'a 
success  so  far  had  not  removed  his  fears.  Though  on  taking 
Qp  his  OHnmand  he  had  issued  an  order  of  the  day  in  which  he 
spoke  boldly  mough  of  the  purpose  of  his  crui&e,  and  his  de- 
termination to  adhere  to  it,  he  was  ncked  by  fears  of  wliat 
might  happen  to  the  Iwoe  entrusted  to  his  care.  For  the 
details  of  the  campaign  see  Txafalgak.  In  so  far  as  the 
biography  of  Villenenve  »  concerned,  his  behaviour  during 
these  trying  months  cannot  escape  ooodemnation.  He  had 
undertaken  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 
Since  he  had  not  declined  the  task  altogether,  it  was  dearly  his 
duty  to  execute  his  orders  at  all  hs ranis.  If  he  was  defeated, 
as  he  almost  certainly  would  have  been,  he  conld  have  left  the 
responsibility  for  the  disaster  to  rest  on  tlie  shoulders  of  Napoleon 
who  assigned  him  the  ta^.  But  Villeneuvo  could  not  free  him- 
self from  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  business  to  save  his  fleet 
even  if  he  ruined  the  emperor's  plan  of  invasion.  Thus  after 
he  returned  to  Europe  and  fought  his  confused  action  with 
Sir  R.  Calder  off  Ferrol  on  the  sand  of  July  1805,  he  first  hesi- 
tated, and  then,  in  spite  of  vehement  orders  to  come  on,  turned 
south  to  Cadiz.  Napoleon's  habit  of  suggesting  alternative 
courses  to  his  lieutenants  gave  him  a  vague  appearance  of  excuse 
for  makii^  for  that  port.  But  it  was  one  which  only  a  very 
weak  man  would  have  availed  himself  of.  Cor  all  hu»io^ructions 
ought  to  have  been  read  subject  to  the  standing  injunction  to 
come  on  to  the  Channel — and  in  turning  south  to  Cadis,  he  was 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  His  decision  to  leave  Cadis 
and  give  battle  in  October  1805,  which  led  directly  to  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  cannot  be  justified  even  on  his  own  principles.  He 
foresaw  defeat  to  be  inevitable,  and  3ret  he  went  out  sc^ely 
because  he  learnt  from  the  Minister  of  Marine  that  another 
officer  bad  been  sent  to  supersede  him.  In  fact  he  ran  to  meet 
the  very  destruction  he  had  tried  to  avoid.  No  worse  fate 
would  have  befallen  him  in  the  Channel  than  came  upon  him  at 
Trafalgar,  but  it  might  have  been  incurred  in  a  manly  attempt 
to  obey  his  orders.  It  was  provoked  in  a  q>asm  of  wounded 
vam'ty.  At  Trafalgar  he  showed  personal  courage,  but  the 
helpless  incapacity  of  the  allies  to  manoeuvre  gave  him  no 
opportunity  to  influence  the  course  of  the  battle.  He  was  taken 
as  a  prisoner  to  England,  but  was  soon  released.  Shortly  after 
binding  in  France  he  committed  suicide  in  an  inn  at  Reimes,  on 
the  3and  of  April  1806.  Among  the  other  improbable  crimes 
attributed  to  Napoleon  by  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Europe,  was 
the  murder  of  VlBeneuve,  but  there  is  not  the  faiotest  tdaou  to 
doubt  that  the  admiral  died  by  his  own  hand. 

The  correspondence  of  Napoleon  contains  many  references  to 
>^lene(ive.  Aooounts  of  the  naval  operations  in  which  he  was 
concerned  will  be  found  in  James's  Nmal  History.  Troudc,  in  his 
BataiUes  nowtles  de  la  Prance,  vol.  iii.,  publishes  several  of  his  letters 
and  orders  of  the  day.  (D.  H.) 

VnXBIEUVB-L&i^VIGNOH,  a  town  of  south-eastern 
France,  in  the  department  of  Card  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone  opposite  Avignon,  with  which  it  is  omnected  by  a 
suspension  bri<%e.  Pop.  (1906)  3582.  Viileneove  preserves 
many  remtins  of  Its  medieval  InqHVtanoe.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  dating  fsom  the  X4th  century,  contains  arich  marble 
altar  and  remarkable  pictures.  The  hoispioe,  once  a  Franciscan 
convent^  ptrt  of  which  is  ocdipied  by  a  museum  of  pictures  and 
antiquittn,  has  a  chapel  in  which  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Innocent 
VL  (d.  136a).  The  church  and  other  remains  of  the  Caxthusiaa 
monasteiy  of  Val-de-B^n6diction,  founded  m  r356  by  Innocent 
VI.,  are  now  used  for  habitation  and  other  secukr  purposes.  A 
gateway  and  a  rotunda,  built  as  shelter  for  a  fountain,  both 
dating  from  about  2670,  are  of  aichitectttrai  note.  On  the  Mont 
Andaon,  a  bill  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  stands  the  Fort  of 
St  Andrf  (X4th  century),  which  is  entered  by  an  imposinl; 
fortified  gateway  and  contains  a  Romanesque  chapel  and 
remains  of  the  abbey  of  St  Andr(.    The  other  buiUings  of 


interest  indude  several  old  mansions  once  belonging  to  cardinals 
and  nobIes»  and  a  tower,  the  Tour  de  Philippe  ie  Bel,  built  in  the 
14th  century,  which  guarded  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pont 
St  B€n£set  (see  Avignon). 

In  tbe  6th  century  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Andr6  was 
founded  on  Mount  Andaon,  and  the  village  which  grew  up  round 
it  took  its  name.  In  the  X3lh  oentmy  the  monks,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  crown,  established  a  hasttde,  or  **  new  town," 
which  came  to  be  called  Villeneuve.  The  town  was  the  resort 
of  the  French  cardinals  during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon>  and  its  importance,  due  laxgdy  to  its  numetpos  re- 
ligious establishments,  did  not  dedine  till  the  Revolution. 

VILLENBUVB-fiUR-LOT,  a  town  of  south-western  France, 
capitalof  an  arrondisttDnient  in  thedepartment  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
sa  OL  N.  by  £.  of  Agen  cna  branch  line  of  the  Orleans  raflway. 
Pop.  (r9o6)  town,  6978;  commune,  13,540.  Villeneuve  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  river  Lot,  which  here 
runs  between  high  banks.  The  chief  quarter  stands  on  the 
right  bank  and  is  united  to  the  quarter  on  the  left  bank  by- a 
bridge  of  tbe  X3th  centuty,  the  priodpal  arch  of  which,  con- 
structed in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIU.  in  place  of  two  older  archei^ 
has  a  span  of  xi8  ft.  and  a  height  of  59  ft.  On  the  left  bank 
portions  of  the  X3th  century  ramparts,  altered  and  surmounted 
by  machicobttions  in  the  xstb  century,  remain,  and  hjgh 
square  towers  rise  above  the  gates  to  the  north-east  and  south- 
west, known  respectively  as  the  Porte  de  Paris  and  Porte  de 
Pujols.  On  tbe  right  bank  boulevsxds  have  for  the  most  part 
taken  the  place  of  the  ramparts.  Arcades  of  tbe  X3th  century 
surround  the  Place  La  Fayette,  and  old  houses  of  the  13  th, 
X4th  and  xsth  centuries  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  The  church  of  St  £tienne  is  in  late  Gothic  style.  Oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lot,  2  m.  &S.W  of  Villeneuve,  are  the 
x3th-Mntury  walls  of  Puj<4s.  The  buildings  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Eysses,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E.,  which  are  mainly  of 
the  17th  century,  serve  as  a  departmental  prison  and  peni- 
tentiary settlement.  The  prindpal  hospital,  the  hospice  St 
Cyr,  Is  a  handsome  building  standing  in  beautiful  gardens. 
Villeneuve  has  a  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first  instance  and 
of  commerce  and  communal  colleges  for  both  sexes.  It  is  an 
important  agricultural  centre  and  has  a  very  large  trade  in 
plums  (prunes  d'cnte)  and  in  the  produce  of  the  market  gardens 
which  surround  it,  as  well  tis  in  cattle,  horses  and  wine;  The 
preparation  of  pmserved  plums  and  the  tinning  of  peas  and 
besns  occupy  many  hands;  there  arc  also  manufactures  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  tin  boxes.  The  important  mill  of  Gaja^ 
stands  on  tbe  bank  of  the  Lot  a  little  above  the  town. 

Villeneuve  was  founded  in  1254  by  Alphonse,  count  of 
Poitiers,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  on  the  site  of  th^  town  of 
Gajac,  which  had  been  deserted  during  the  Albigensian  crusade. 

VIUfROI.  FRAMCOIS  1>B  NEUFVILLE,  DucoE  (1644-1730), 
French  soldier,  canae  of  a  noble  family  which  had  risen  into 
prominence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  l3c  His  father  Nicolas 
de  Neufville,  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  msrshal  of  France  (x 598^x685), 
created  a  duke  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  young  king's  governor, 
and  the  boy  was  thus  brought  up  in  close  rdations  with  Louis. 
An  intimate  of  the  king,  a  finished  courtier  and  leader  of  sodety 
and  a  man  of  great  personal  gallantry,  Villeroi  was  markco 
out  for  advancement  in  the  army,  which  he  loved,  but  which 
had  always  a.  juster  appreciation  of  his  incapadty  than  Louis. 
In  K6gi3,  without  having  exercised  any  really  important  ai^d 
responUMe  command,  he.  was  made  a  marshal.  In  1695,  when 
J<uxembouxs  died,  be  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Flanders,  and  William  IH.  found  him  a  far  more  complaisant 
opponent  than  the  "  little  hunchback.'^  In  X70X  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  to  supexBede  Catlnat  and  was  soqn  batten  fciy  tbe  inferior 
anrty  ii  Eugene  at  Chiari  (see  Spamxsb  Succsseiov  Wax).  In 
the  winter  of  X70X  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  surprise  of 
Cremona,  and  the  wits  of  the  army  made  at  his  expense  the 
famous-  rhyme*. 

"  I^  la  faveur  de  Bellone,  et  par  un  bonheur  sans  <gal. 
Nous  avoos  conserve  Cr^mone— et  perdu  notrc  g^n^raL" 

In  the  following  years  he  was  pitted  against  Marlborough  in 
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the  Low  Countries.  Marlborough's  own  difficulties  with  the 
Dutch  and  other  allied  commissioneiSt  rather  than  ViUeroi's 
own  skill,  put  off  the  inevitable  disaster  for  some  years,  but 
in  1706  the  duke  attacked  him  and  thoroughly  defeated  him 
at  Ramillies  iq.v.).  Louis  consoled  his  old  friend  with  the 
remark,  "  At  our  age,  one  is  no  longer  lucky,"  but  superseded 
him  in  the  command,  and  henceforward  Villeroi  lived  the  life 
of  a  courtier,  much  busied  with  intrigues  but  retaining  to  the 
end  the  friendship  of  his  master.  He  died  00  the  i8th  of 
July  1730  at  Paris. 

VILLBBS  LA  VILLB*  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of 
Bral)ant,  2  m.  E.  of  Quatre  Bras,  with  a  station  on  the  direct 
line  from  Lonvain  to  Charleroi.  Pop.  (1904)  it66.  It  is 
chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the  fine  ruins  of  the  Cisteraan 
abbey  of  Villers  founded  in  1147  and  destroyed  by  the  French 
republicans  in  1795.  In  the  ruined  church  attached  to  the 
abbey  are  still  to  be  seen  the  tombstones  of  several  dukes  of 
Brabant  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
VILLETTB,  CHARLES,  Maxquis  de  (1736-1793),  French 
writer  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  tfa«  4th  of  December 
1736,  the  son  of  a  financier  who  left  him  a  large  fortune  and 
the  title  of  marquis.  After  taking  part  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  young  Villette  returned  in  1763  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
many  enemies  by  his  insufferable  manners.  But  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  intimacy  of  Voltaire,  who  had  known  his  mother 
and  who  wished  to  make  a  poet  of  him.  The  old  philosopher 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  his  proUgi  the  French  Tibullus.  In 
X777,  on  Voltaire's  advice,  Villette  married  Mademoiselle  de 
Varicourt,  but  the  marriage  was  unhappy,  and  his  wife  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  Voltaire's  niece,  Madame  Denis. 
During  the  Revolution  Villette  publicly  burned  his  letters  of 
nobility,  wrote  revcrfutionary  articles  in  the  Ckronique  dt 
Paris,  and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise  He  had  the  courage  to  censure 
the  September  massacres  and  to  vote  for  the  imprisonment 
only,  and  not  for  the  death,  of  Louis  XVI.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  7th  of  July  1793. 

In  1784  he  published  his  CEtares,  which  are  of  little  value,  and  in 
1792  his  articles  in  the  Ckront^ue  de  Pans  appeared  in  book  form 
under  the  title  Lettres  ckatsus  snr  Us  prinapaux  ifhiememts  de  la 
HeeotuHoiim 

VILUERS,  CHARLES  PBLHAH  (1802-1899),  English  sUtes- 
man,  son  of  George  Vilh'ers,  grandson  of  the  ist  eari  of  Clarendon 
of  the  second  (Villiers)  creation,  and  brother  of  the  4th  earl 
{q.v ),  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  January  1802,  and 
educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  read  for  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  became  an  associate  of  the  Bentha 
mites  and  " philos<^hical  radicals"  of  the  day.  He  was  an 
assistant  commissioner  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  (1832), 
and  in  1833  was  made  by  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  whose  secretary 
he  had  been,  a  chancery  examiner  of  witnesses,  holding  this 
office  till  1852.  In  1835  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Wolverhampton, 
and  retained  his  seat  till  his  death.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
free-trade  movement,  and  became  prominent  with  Cobden  and 
Bright  as  one  of  its  chief  supporters,  being  indefatigable  in 
pressing  the  need  for  free  trade  on  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
resolution  and  by  petition.  After  free  trade  triumphed  in  r846 
his  importance  in  politics  became  nther  historical  than  actual, 
especially  as  he  advanced  to  a  venerable  old  age;  but  he  was 
president  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  with  a  seat  hi  the  Cabinet, 
from  1859  to  x866,  and  he  did  other  useful  work  in  the  Liberal 
reforms  of  the  time.  Like  Bright,  he  parted  from  Mr  Gladstone 
on  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  He  attended  pariiament  for  the 
last  time  in  1895,  and  died  on  the  x6th  of  January  1898. 

VILUBRt  DE  L'I8US-ADAM»  PBIUPPB  AUOUSTE 
IIATHIAS,  Covn  de  (1838-1889),  French  poet,  was  bora 
at  St  Brieuc  in  Brittany  and  baptised  on  the  38th  of  November 
1838.  He  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  Symbolist 
movement  in  French  literature,  and  AxU,  the  play  on  which 
he  was  engaged  during  so  much  of  his  life,  though  it  was  only 
published  after  his  death,  is  the  typical  Symbolist  drama.  He 
began  with  a  volume  of  Pmiutru  Potties  (z8$6-58).   This  was 


followed  by  a  wild  romance  of  the  supernatural,  Isit  (1869), 
and  by  two  plajrs  m  prose,  Elin  (1866)  and  Morfjome  (1866). 
La  RhoUe,  a  play  in  which  Ibsen's  DM's  House  seems  to  be 
anticipated,  was  represented  at  the  Vaudeville  in  1870;  CotOa 
emelSf  his  finest  volume  of  short  stories,  in  1883,  aiid  a  new 
scries  in  1889,  Le  Nouveau  Monde^  a  drama  in  five  acts,  in  1880, 
L*kve  future,  an  amazing  piece  of  buffoonery  satirizing  .the 
pretensions  of  science,  in  x886,  Trtbulai  Bonhomel  in  1887, 
Le  Secret  de  Vickafaui  in  1888,  AxU  in  X890.  He  died  in  Paris, 
under  the  care  of  the  Frires  Saint>Jean-de-Dieu,  on  the  X9th 
of  August  X889.  Villien  has  left  behind  him  a  legend  probably 
not  more  fantastic  than  the  trath.  Sharing  many  of  the 
opinions  of  Don  Quixote,  he  shared  also  Don  Quixote's  life. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  famous  in  history,  and  his  pnde  as  an  aristocrat  and 
as  an  idcahst  were  equai  He  hated  mediocrity,  science,  prog 
ress,  the  present  age,  money  and  "serious"  people.  In  one 
division  of  his  work  he  attacked  all  the  things  wUch  he  hated 
with  a  savage  irony;  in  another  division  of  his  work  he  dis- 
covered at  least  some  ghmpses  of  the  ideal  worid  He  remains 
a  remarkable  poet  and  a  remarkable  satirist,  imperfect  as  both. 
He  improvised  out  of  an  abundant  gemus,  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  work  was  no  more  than  improvisation.  He  was  ac^ 
customed  to  talk  his  stories  before  he  wrote  them.  Sometimes 
he  talked  them  instead  of  writing  them.  But  he  has  left,  at 
all  events,  the  Contes  cruds^  in  which  may  be  found  every 
classic  quality  of  the  French  conAr,  together  with  many  of  the 
qualities  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Ernst  Hoffman,  and  the 
drama  of  AxU,  m  which  the  stage  takes  a  new  splendour  and  a 
new  subtlety  of  meaning  Viliiers's  influence  on  the  youngs 
French  writen  was  considerable.    It  was  always  an  exaltation. 

No  one  in  his  time  fdlowod  a  literary  ideal  more  romantically 

(A.  St.) 

SeealaoR  du  PontavicedeHeussey,  VtUtersdrrisU'Adam  (1893), 
a  biography,  English  trans  (1904}  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd,  S. 
^altarme.  Les  Mum  ViUiers  de  rlsU-Aaam  (1893) .  R  Martmeau, 
Un  vtvant  et  deux  marts  (1901).  bibliography  A  selection  from  his 
■tones,  Utstotres  somfemtnes,  was  made  by  his  fnends  (Brasaela, 
1899) 

VILUNOEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  pleasantly  situated  amid  well- wooded  hills,  52  xn.  by 
rail  N  of  Schaffhauscn  Pop  (1905)  9582  It  is  in  part  still 
surrounded  by  walls,  with  andcnt  gate  towers.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  watdi-making  udustry  of  the  Blade  Forest  It 
also  produces  musical-boxes,  glass  and  silk,  and  has  a  Gothic 
church  of  the  x3th  century  and  another  of  the  xith,  a  xsth- 
century  town  hall,  with  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  music; 
technical  and  agricultural  schools. 

VILLOISON,  JEAN  BAFTISTE  6ASPASD  D'AHBSB  (or 
Dannse)  de  (1750-1805),  French  dassical  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Corbeil-sur-Sdne  on  the  5th  of  March  1750  (or  x  7  53,  authori- 
ties differ).  He  bel(Higed  to  a  noble  family  (De  Ansso)  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  took  his  surname  from  a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  X773  he  published  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoUonius 
from  a  MS.  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pr6s.  In  1778 
appeared  his  edition  of  Longus's  Dapknis  and  QUoe,  In  1781  be 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  spent  three  yean  in  eia  mining  the 
library,  his  expenses  being  paid  by  the  French  government. 
His  chief  discovery  was  a  xoth-centuzx  ^S.  of  the  lUad,  with 
andent  scholia  and  marginsl  notes,  indicating  supposititiona* 
ooiTupt  or  transposed  verBes.  After  leaving  Venice,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wdmar  to  his  court.  Some 
of  thB  fruits  of  his  researches  in  the  library  of  the  palace  were 
collected  into  a  volume  {Epistolae  Vinariensu,  1783)1  dedicated 
to  his  royal  hosts.  Hoping  to  find. a  treasure  siinilar  to  the 
Venetian  Homer  in  Greece,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  prqpare 
for  a  journey  to  the  East.  He  visited  Constaatinople,  Smyrna* 
the  Greek  islands,  and  Mount  Athos,  but  the  results  did  not 
come  up  to  his  expectation.  In  1786  he  returned,  and  in  X78S 
brought  out  the  Codex  Venetus  of  Homer,  which  amted  a 
sensation  in  the  learned  worid.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out,  bdng  banished  from  Paris,  he  lived  in  retixement  at  OrMaat, 
occupying  hiaiseU  chiefly  with  the  tiansciiption  ol  the  notes 
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In  the  libfvy  of  the  brotlien  Vakis  (Vakahn).  On  the  icstora- 
tion  of  <mler,  having  returned  to  Paris*  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fcHonhip  of  modem  Greek  established  by  the  fovemment, 
and  held  it  until  it  was  transferred  to  the  CoU^  do  Fraooe 
as  the  professorship  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Greek  languasea. 
He  died  soon  alter  h&  appointment,  on  the  95th  of  April  1805. 
Another  vork  of  some  importance,  Anecdala  Craeca  (1781), 
from  the  Paris  and  Venice  libraries,  containa  the  J0mia  (violet 
garden)  of  the  empress  Eododa,  and  several  fragments  of 
lamblichus,  Poiphyry,  Procopius  of  Gaza,  Choridus  and  the 
GredL  grammarians.  Materials  for  an  exhaustive  work  con- 
trmplatfid  by  him  on  andent  and  modem  Greece  are  preserved 
in  the  royal  lihraiy  of  Faifa. 

See  J.  Dacier,  NoUu  kistonqut  snr  ta  vU  d  ks  Migrates  dg 
ViUoisf  (1806);  Chardon  de  la  Rodiette.  Utian^  de  cnltrng  et 
de  pkiMogitt  tii>  (1812);  and  especially  the  article  by  his  fricn^and 
pujal  &  Quatrem^e  in  NotiPtlU  bugraphu  fjMrtAt^  xiiL,  based  upon 
pnvate  information. 

VILLOV,  FRANCOIS  {xA^i-c.  i^iit  French  poet  (whose  real 
■nmamr  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute,  so  that  he  is  also  called 
De  Montcorbier  and  Des  Loges  and  by  other  names,  though 
in  literature  Villon  b  the  sole  term  used),  was  bom  in  143 r,  and, 
as  it  seems,  certainly  at  Paris.  The  singular  poems  called 
TesiametiU,  which  form  his  chief  if  not  his  only  certain  work, 
are  largriy  autobiographical,  though  of  course  not  fully  trust- 
worthy. But  his  frequent  coUisioDa  with  the  law  have  left 
more  certain  records,  which  have  of  late  been  ransacked  with 
estimordinary  care  by  students,  especially  by  M.  Longnon. 
It  appears  that  he  was  bom  of  poor  folk,  that  his  father  died 
in  Us  youth,  but  that  his  mother,  for  whom  be  wrote  one  of 
his  moat  famous  batt<id€S,  was  alive  when  her  son  was  thirty 
years  old.  The  veiy  name  Villon  was  stated,  and  that  by  no 
mean  authority,  the  president  Qaude  Fauchet,  to  be  merely 
a  common  and  not  a  proper  noon,  signifying  "cheat"  or 
"rascal";  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Villon  was  a  person  of  loose  life,  and  that  he 
continued,  long  after  there  was  any  excuse  for  it  in  his  years, 
the  recklesa  way  of  living  common  among  the  wilder  youth 
of  the  university  of  Paris.  He  appoan  to  have  derived  his 
surname  from  a  friend  and  benefactor  named  Guillaume  de 
Villon,  chaplain  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Saint-BcnoIt-le- 
Bestoura^,  and  a  professor  of  canon  law,  who  took  Viflon  into 
his  house.  The  poet  became  a  student  in  arts,  no  doubt 
early,  perhaps  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  in  1449  and  that  of  nuster  in  145a.  Between 
this  year  and  1455  nothing  positive  is  known  of  him,  except 
that  nothing  was  known  against  him.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  conjectural  biography,  to  fill  op 
the  gap  with  what  a  young  graduate  of  Bohemian  tendendes 
woukl,  could,  or  might  have  done;  but  they  are  mainly  futile. 

Onthe  sth  of  June  1455  the  first  important  incident  of 
his  life  that  is  known  occurred.  Being  in  the  company  of  a 
priest  named  Giles  and  a  girl  named  Isabeau,  be  met,  in  the 
me  Saint-Jacques,  a  certain  Breton,  Jean  le  Hardi,  a  master 
of  arts,  who  was  with  a  priest,  Philippe  Cbermoye  or  Scrmoiae 
or  Sennaise.  A  scuffle  ensued;  daggers  were  drawn,  and 
Sermaise,  who  is  accused  of  having  threatened  and  attacked 
Villon  and  drawn  the  first  blood,  not  only  recdvcd  a  dagger- 
thrust  in  return,  but  a  blow  from  a  stone  which  struck  him 
down.  Sermaise  died  of  his  wounds.  Villon  fled,  and  was 
sentenced  to  banishment — a  sentence  which  was  remitted  fn 
January  1456,  the  formal  pardon  being  extant,  strangely 
enough,  in  two  different  documents,  in  one  of  which  the  culprit 
is  described  as  "Francois  des  Loges,  autrement  dit  VxDon/' 
in  the  other  a.n  "  Francois  de  Montcorbier  "  That  he  is  also 
said  to  have  described  himself  to  the  barber-surgeon  who 
dressed  his  woimds  as  Michel  Mouton  is  less  surprising,  and 
hardly  needs  an  addition  to  the  list  of  his  aHases.  It  should, 
however,  be  said  that  the  documents  rdative  to  this  affair 
confirm  the  date  of  his  birth,  by  representmg  him  as  twenty- 
six  years  old  or  thereabouts.  By  the  end  of  1456  he  was  again 
in  trouble.    In  his  first  broil  *'  la  femme  Isabeau "  is  only 


genftaOy  named,  and  it  is  impowihif  to  say  whether  she  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  quarreL  In  the  second,  Catherine 
de  VanoeUet,  of  whom  we  hear  not  a  little  in  the  poems,  is  the 
declared  cause  of  a  scuffle  in  which  Villon  was  so  severdy 
beaten  that,  to  escape  ridicule,  he  fled  to  Angers,  where  he 
had  an  ancle  who  was  a  monk.  It  was  before  leaving  Paris 
that  he  composed  what  is  now  known  as  the  Petit  Ustament, 
of  whkh  we  shall  qieak  presently  with  the  rest  of  his  poems, 
and  which,  it  should  be  said,  shows  lUtle  or  no  such  mark  of 
profound  bittemesi  and  regret  for  wasted  life  as  does  its  in 
every  sense  greater  successor  the  Grand  testament.  Indeed, 
VUlon's  serious  troubles  were  only  beginning,  for  hitherto  he 
had  been  rather  injured  than  guilty.  About  Christmas-time 
the  chapel  of  the  ooQege  of  Navarre  was  broken  open,  and 
five  hundred  gold  crowns  stolen.  The  robbery  was  not  dia* 
covered  till  March  14$?,  and  it  was  not  till  May  that  the  police 
came  on  the  track  of  a  gang  of  student-robbos  owing  to  the 
indiscretion  o<  one  of  them,  Guy  Tabarie.  A  year  more  passed, 
when  Tabarie,  being  arrested,  turned  king's  evidence  and 
accused  >^on,  who  was  then  absent,  of  being  the  ring-leader, 
and  of  having  gone  to  Angers,  partly  at  least,  to  arrange  for 
similar  burglaries  there.  Villon,  for  this  or  some  other  crime, 
was  sentenced  to  banishment:  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  return 
to  Paris.  In  fact  for  four  years  he  was  a  wanderer;  and  he 
may  have  been,  as  each  of  his  friends  Regnier  de  Montigny 
and  Colin  des  Cayeux  certainly  was,  a  member  of  a  wandering 
thieves'  gang.  It  is  certain  that  at  one  time  (in  1457),  <uid 
probable  that  at  more  times  than  one,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  Charles  d'Orlians,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  resided,  at  any 
rate  for  some  period,  at  that  prince's  court  at  Blois.  He  had 
also  something  to  do  with  another  prince  of  the  blood,  Jean 
of  Bourbon,  and  traces  are  foimd  of  him  in  Poitou,  in  Dauphin6, 
&c.  But  at  bis  next  certain  ai^}earance  he  is  again  in  trouble. 
He  tells  us  that  he  had  q;>ent  the  summer  of  1461  in  the  bishop's 
prison  (bishops  were  fatal  to  Villon)  of  Meung.  His  crime  is 
not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  church-robbing; 
and  his  enemy,  or  at  least  judge,  was  Thibault  d'Aussigny, 
who  held  the  see  of  Orleans.  Villon  owed  his  release  to  a 
general  gad-delivery  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XI.,  and  became 
a  free  man  again  on  the  md  of  October. 

It  was  now  that  he  wrote  the  Grand  tcstameiU,  the  work 
which  has  immortalized  him.  Although  he  was  only  thirty 
at  the  date  (1461)  of  this  composition  (whidi  is  unmistakable, 
because  given  in  the  book  itself),  there  seems  to  be  no  kind 
of  aspiration  towards  a  new  life,  nor  even  any  hankering  after 
the  old.  Nothing  appears  to  be  left  him  but  regret,  his  very 
spirit  has  been  worn  out  by  acesses  or  sufferings  or  both. 
Even  his  good  intentions  must  have  been  feeble,  for  in  the 
autumn  of  1463  we  find  him  once  more  living  in  the  cloisters 
of  Saint-Benolt,  and  in  November  he  was  in  the  Ch&ldet  for 
theft.  In  default  of  evidence  the  old  charge  of  the  college 
of  Navarre  was  revived,  and  even  a  rojral  pardon  did  not  bat 
the  demand  for  restitution.  Bail  was,  however,  accepted, 
but  ViUon  fell  promptly  into  a  street  quarrel,  was  arrested, 
tortured  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  banishment  by  the  parlement  on  the  5th  of  January 
Z463.  The  actual  event  is  unknown:  but  from  this  time  he 
disa|^>ears  from  history.  Rabelais  indeed  tells  two  stories 
about  him  which  have  aloMet  necessarily  been  dated  later. 
One  is  a  countryside  anecdote  of  a  tridc  supposed  to  have 
been  played  by  the  poet  in  his  old  age  at  Samt  Maixent  in 
Poitou,  whither  he  had  retired.  The  other,  a  coarse  but 
pointed  jest  at  th^  expense  of  England,  is  told  as  having  been 
addressed  by  Villon  to  King  Edward  V  during  an  exile  in  that 
country.  Now,  even  if  King  Edward  V  were  not  evidently  out 
of  the  question,  a  passage  of  the  story  refers  to  the  well-known 
scholar  and  man  of  science,  Thomas  Linacre,  as  court  physician 
to  the  king,  and  makes  Villon  mention  him,  whereas  Linacre 
was  only  a  young  scholar,  not  merdy  at  the  time  of  Edward  V  *s 
supposed  murder,  but  at  the  extreme  date  (1489)  which  can  be 
assigned  to  Villon's  life.  For  in  this  year  the  first  edition  of 
the  poet's  work  appeared,  obviously  not  published  by  himself. 


and  with  no  ngn  in  it  of  bit  hivtng  lived  later  than  Che  t 
([461)  of  the  Grand  ttiiamtnt.    It  vonld  be  caBy  to  doi 
these  Kabe^altiAn  mentionB  of  Viiitm  as  mere  hmnqroui  mi 
lioiB,  if  it  mere  doC  that  the  aulhoi  of  PiutUgnui  hu  I 
almoil  tocn  enough  to  have  actually  leen  ViUon  11  he  had 
lived  to  anything  that  could  be  oiled  old  age,  [hat  he  almoit 
certainly  must  have  known  men  who  had  known  ViUan,  utd 
that  the  poei  undoubtedly  ipeut  much  tine  m  Rabclaia'i  own 
eeuntry  on  the  banki  of  the  lower  Loire. 
The  obKuiily,  the  Dnhappineq  ai^d  the  evD  Tv^ute  of  \^DDii'a 

(ioD  to  which  (he  eventi  ol  that  life  have  beco  aubjccted.  and  tbB 
revuli  of  wliich  hu  been  flummed  up  here.  But  hit  poetical  work, 
icanfy  ai  the  certainly  genuine  pan  of  i(  i4.ieof  euch  extraordinary 
quality,  and  niarka  lucli  an  epoch  in  the  hictory  of  European  tilcra- 
tuR.  thai  hehai  been  at  all  limn  an  intereniDE  G^re.and,  Ijkeall 
wry  idlemtinfc  Geurea,  haa  been  often  piaiwd  For  qHalitiea  quite 
other  than  thoae  which  he  really  poawssed,  Boileau'BlaniDuavenefl, 
in  which  VSIIon  ig  enolted  for  having  lii^  knimn  how  to  tmomh 

uniai  of  eithl-ajrllabled  vmei.  varied  in  [h 


nit  poedeal  feeling  and  expreiiioa,  and  what  b  perhapaanonDtl 
called  the  modcni  character  of  hit  lul^ecti  and  thought.  MHievi 
— '■- — — ^T— g^  ^D^  with  evccptiona  not  quite  e 

Tubed  by  tnd'  '"'*  "*  -**'■•  ■ 
ViUoafliian 


,._^^,  . B|  deaplte  Ita  hurtefque  bi^ 

it  i>  the  very  keynote  of  hit  moat  (asoui  and  beai 
£aUiAduJa)>Kidiil«l>(Jidu,witb  ha  refrain.  " 
Deigea  d^antan?"  aa  veit  at  of  hit  no«t  daiinr  piece 
the  other  ballade  oF  La  Cma  IfirgW,  irilh  in  buiden 

entanglement  in  sham-* —  ---'      "■  '-    ■■ —    - 

irwnded  than  In  the  piL„ ._ 

of  hu  work,  the  K^M  it  U  BtUt  JtmidmOn,  im  w] 
ODce  ycung  and  beautiful,  now  old  and  witbeni 
k>4t  enainu.    So  it  it  almoit  Ihroiuhout  tua  poemii 
Brim  Baiijiit  dtt  pendus^  and  hardly  exdudinf  the  ' 
BaJiaJt  pour  n  mlrtt  with  ita  deecriplion  of  aiD«i«  a 
tiarf.    It  it  in  the  profound  mehmchaly  whieb  the  dc 
tbu  note  hai  thnnrn  svet  \^lon't  work,  and  in  the  r 
of  that  melancholy  to  the  temper  of  all  feneratloM  ainei 
rhann  and  power  have  condued.  tbough  it  ia  difficult  to 
any  tune  at  whidi  hit  poetical  merit  eoiDd  be  ignored. 

Hia  certainly  genuine  poema  cooiiit  of  the  two  Ihita 
th^  CDdidl  (the  latter  containine  the  Bailadt  ia  ^miltu,  or.  more 
properly  EfiUfli'  n  /ami  ile  iaUide,  and  tome  «ba  jneeea  nl  a 
eimitarly  gnm  humoDr),  a  few mlscetlaiKoat  poemt.  chiefly  balEadea, 
and  an  enraardlnaiy  eollection  (called  It  Jartt*  «■  jeMta)  M 
Mm  in  tifM,  the  treater.nan  of  whieb  it  now  toolly  BniBteUicible, 
it.  which  may  peAapa  be  doubted,  it  ever  wai  otherwiae.  Beiidei 
Eheie.  aeveiu  jpoenu  of  no  inconsiderable  intcmt  are  UBually 
Ih  VlUaa'a  oorka.  thaufh  they  are  cciUinly,  or  almoK 
~  -lief  are  La  Rifma  FrtmlKi,  a  CBiina 
Batug  lavem-keepert.  ^c-,  having  aome 

of  George  Peele,  but  oi  a  braadei  and 

oner  hunuur.  Tbeie,  though  in  many  casa  "  common  form  ' 
iF  the  broader  tale-kind,  an  not  much  later  than  hia  lime,  and  evi- 
leoce  to  repucacioa  if  not  to  fact.  Another  of  theae  apuTioul  pie«t 
a  the  eatremely  amuiine  montilosue  oF  the  Frmu  Artkitr  dt  Bit- 
\aiat.  m  which  one  pf  the  newly  conalituled  archera  or  regulaify 


certainly,  d 


jltroooery  The  third  "moit  impnrtai 
■o/ofva  Jr  Mailtpoye  tt  it  Paiiiertt 
veen  two  penniieaa  tpendthriFlt,  whv 


u>  Villon  01  pdnted  with  bia 


hat  been  aaid  that  the  ftrat  di 


of  dfaaeiil  Mamt,  an*  tt  wliote  mul  booounM*  dktinetlaaa  ia 
theearehetooliofhlanoeticalprcdeceMa.  TbePlHad* movemeu 
and  the  flaildiing  of  the  pand  lOtU  pot  ViUoB  mfaer  out  of 
favour  and  he  waa  not  a^n  reprinted  1^1  early  In  the  tSth  cCBtBry. 
irtiea  be  •ttiacled  the  utestlaD  of  atodenla  of  idd  French  hke  it 
Dnehat,  Bcmard  de  U  iiemaoyt  and  Proipcr  M'— htiirili  The 
Grat  entical  edition  la  ^n  modern  icnie— that  ia  to  lay,  an  edition 
founded  on  MSS.  [of  whidi  there  ate  In  ^nUu't  eate  Bcvenl,  <±iefly 
at  Fani  and  SCockboba)— waa  that  of  de  AhhC  J.  H.  K.  Pnnn;^ 
lault  In  i8u  The  aeit  waa  that  of  the  "  BiC^ible  -Jacob  ■* 
(P-  Uaoi.)  m  the  BOUlUjtt  EtMtiam  {PaAk  iShS-  Tba 
•tandaid  ed>lun  la  fEaarii  amflUa  4t  FianitiiViaim,  by  M. 
Augune  Longnon  (Itoi).  Thia  containa  copiet  of  the  donunenta 
on  which  the  atory  tJ  VHIona  life  ia  haatiL  and  ■  bailiiicraiAT. 
The  Ute  M.  Mared  Sdiwob  diaeovered  new  documenta  rf  tii^to 

H  led  m  190s.    See  ain  A.  Campiux,  F.  YUlim, 

«  959!iA.  Lonpion,  Eliuii«^™p*^{iB77)- 

«'  -i",  Fn,y,(Qis  Vitoa  (1901).  a  book  of  tl»  firat 

m  mnrlalion  oF  \^Uon  wa  written  by  Mr  John 

n  :  Villon  Society.    There  are  alK>  tnnalttioni 

of  in  Mt  Andrew  Lanfl'a  BttUait  snd  Lyrut 

ef  and  m  the  woihi  of  D.  G.  Roaactti  am!  Mr 

Si  critical  atudi»  of  Villon  may  be  mentioned 

th  e  Ul  the  Canuna  ia  litnii,  voL  idl-..  by  Thta- 

r)  Biaa.  and  by  R.  1-  Slevenaon  in  hit  Famaiat 

SI  icukt  (iSSa).    An  unedited  ballad  by  VUlon, 

wi  inlcDown  poet  of  the  nme  date,  waa  publithed 

b)  ick  (1S915  at  U»jciu  Hiaaa.    M,  Fietre 

d  Boa)  an  edition  of  Lt  Jarmt  witb  a  tnnahtioa 

in  (G.ai.) 

TIUI^  or  WtUio,  a  Lilboanlan  government  of  West  Bnnia, 
having  the  Foliih  government  of  Suwalki  on  the  W.,  Korao  and 
Vitebsk  on  the  V.,  and  Minsk  and  Giodno  on  the  £.  and  S. 
Area,  76,176  aq.  m.;  pop.  (ijc*  estinaie)  1.806,300.  Vilm 
lies  on  the  broad  manhy  swtjJing,  dotted  wilh  lakes,  which 
aeparatea  Poland  from  the  province  of  Futt  PrUMia  and  atieCchn 
E.N£.  toward*  the  Vnldal  Plateau. 


On  it; 


.  little  K 


r  Tertiary  depotilSt  but  in  the 


iC! 


chiefly  built  uj 

"fheTm '",""'""  '"^      

d  panly  of  imreori^n.    ^^'hilo"i» 
I  Dl  Glacial  bouldo-  ciny  and  poiI-Glacial 


specially  of  polished  (tone,  and  of  Un^meatt  betongbtg  to  tha 
Ironre  Ate  and  the  early  yean  of  Ibe  Chriatian  epoch,  have  been 
ude.  Niimemut  laket  md  manbei,  partly  tsvsed  with  haeilk 
nd  aaieely  poaaUs  en^  when  Inien,  aa  well  aa  wet  meaikw. 
ind.  occupy  a  large  area  u  the  centre  of  the  govenunent.  The 
liemen,  which  flows  along  the  loutheni  and  weatern  bordert  for 
lore  Ihan  joo  m..  I«  the  chief  arlfry  of  trade,  and  ita  importance 
1  Ihn  letpcct  ia  anhaDcrd  by  ita  tribotary  the  Viliyn,  whxb  flews 
reat  for  more  than  »o  m.  through  the  ceotral  paxta  of  Viloa. 
rceivins  _inany  affiuenta  on  Ita  couiae.  Among  the  Ii^uTariet 
Napokon'a  retreat  in  1811.  ii  iowa  in  a  marshy  valley  hi"  thi 
aoutta-catt.  The  S.  t>viRa  lot  n  m.  of  ita  courie  aeperatet  Vilna 
Vitebik.    The  clhnace  d  the  jovemment  ia  only  tlitbtly 

rjred  by  at  pnnimity  to  the  Baltic  Sea  (January,  il'g: 

July,  6«*  5);  the  average  temrWature  at  the  town  of  Vilna  ia  only 

S5.  BntlnwmierihelfacniBinctcrdbBcendaverylow.attiinimuin 
-y>'  F  bavuig  bta  observed.  The  flora  aod  fauna  an  mier- 
'    lebenreeaibeacot  PolaqdandmiddleRuans. 

ch  ,aTe  Vilna,  Vileikl,  Duna.  Lk^  oihinyany,  Zventiyiny 


irWiura,  ■ 


uof  Rusu, 


ipltal  of  the  govetn- 

ection  of  the  milwnyt  from  St  Petenburg  to  Wanaw  and 
Libau  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  Pop.  (iSS])  g],;6ai 
.  .  )  161,613.  With  ;w  suburbs  Antokol,  Luldahki,  Pogul- 
yanka  and  Sarechye,  it  stands  on  and  around  a  knot  of  bills 
(igjo  ft.)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vileika  with  the  Viliya.  lu 
art  tiarrow  and  not  very  dean;  but  Vilna  is  an 
in  historical  associations.  lis  imperial  palaccv 
and  the  cathedral  of  St  Slanlskus  (138;,  restored  iSoij.con- 
loining  the  tilver  laicDphagus  ol  St  Casimir  and  the  tomb  of 
~'  EViloft,  are  fine  buildings.  There  is  a  second  athedial,  that 
NicboUs.  built  in  lift-iitm  olio  tcvetal  chnrche*  dating 
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from  the  14th  to  the  x6th  centuries.  The  Ostra  Brama  chapel 
contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  greatly  venerated  by  Orthodox 
Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics  alike.  The  museum  of  antiquities 
has  valuable  historical  collections.  The  ancient  caatle  of  the 
Jagellones  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  oM  university,  founded 
in  1578,  was  restored  (1803)  by  Alexander  I.,  but  has  been  closed 
since  1832  for  political  seasons;  the  only  departments  which 
remain  in  activity  are  the  astronomical  observatory  and  a 
medical  academy.  Vihfia  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Church  and  an  episcopal  sec  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
Lithuanian  provinces  and  of  the  III.  army  corps.  The  dty 
possesses  a  botanical  garden  and  a  public  library,  ud  is  adorned 
with  statues  to  Catherine  II.  (1903),  the  poet  Pushkin  and 
Count  M.  Muravicv  (1898}.  It  is  an  important  centre  for  trade 
in  timber  and  grain,  which  are  exported;  and  has  theological 
seminaries,  both  Orthodox  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic,  a 
miUtary  school,  a  normal  school  for  teachers  and  professional 
schools.  It  is  the  scat  of  many  scientific  societies  (geographical, 
medical  and  archaeological),  and  has  a  good  antiquarian 
museum  and  a  public  library. 

History. — ^The  territory  of  Vilna  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Lithuanians  since  the  xoth  century,  and  probably  much  earlier; 
their  chief  fortified  town,  Vilna,  is  first  mentioned  in  xxa8.  A 
temple  to  the  god  Pericunas  stood  on  one  of  its  hills  till  1387, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  Prince  Jagiello,  after  his  baptism. 
After  1323,  when  Cedymin,  prince  of  Lithuania,  abandoned 
Troki,  Vilna  became  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  formerly 
independent  principalities  of  Minsk  and  Lidy,  as  well  as  the 
territory  of  Disna,  which  belonged  to  the  Polotsk  principality, 
were  annexed  by  the  Lithuanian  princes,  and  from  that  time 
Vilna,  which  was  fortified  by  a  stone  wall,  became  the  chief  dty 
of  the  Lithuanian  state.  It  was  united  with  Poland  when  its 
prince,  Casimir  IV.,  was  elected  (1447)  to  the  Polish  throne. 
The  plague  of  1588,  a  fire  in  1610  and  still  more  the  wars  between 
'  Russia  and  Poland,  which  began  in  the  17  th  century,  checked 
its  further  growth.  The  Russian*  took  Vilna  in  1655,  and  in 
the  following  year  it  was  ceded  to  Russia.  The  Swedes  captured 
it  in  X702  and  in  1 706.  The  Russians  again  took  possession  of 
it  in  X788;  and  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1795,  ^^ftcr 
the  partition  of  Pohuid.  Its  Polish  inhabitants  took  an  aaive 
part  in  the  risings  of  1831  and  1863,  for  which  they  were 
severely  pum'shed  by  the  Russian  government. 

VILVORDB.  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
9  m.  N.  of  Brussels  and  on  the  Senne.  Pop.  (1904)  14,418.  The 
old  castle  of  VQvorde,  which  often  gave  shelter  to  the  dukes  of 
Brabant  in  their  days  of  trouble,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The 
younger  Teniers  lived  and  died  aC  a  farm  outside  Vilvorde,  and 
is  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Dry  Toren. 

VmCENNES.  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Sdne,  on  a  wooded  plateau  z}  m.  E.  of  the  fortifications  of 
Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  tram.  Fop.  (1906) 
town,  39,791;  commune,  34,185.  Its  celebrated  caslle,  situated 
to  the  souUi  of  the  town  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Bois 
de  Vincennes,  was  formerly  a  royal  residence,  begun  by  Louis 
VII.  in  1164,  and  more  than  once  rebuilt.  It  was  frequently 
visited  by  Louis  IX.,  who  held  informal  tribunal  in  the  neigh- 
bouring wood,  a  pyramid  marking  the  spot  where  the  oak  under 
which  he  administered  justice  is  said  to  have  stood.  The  chapel, 
an  imitation  of  the  Sainte  Chap«IIe  at  Paris,  was  begun  by 
Charles  V.  in  1379,  continued  by  Charles  VI.  and  Frauds  I., 
consecrated  in  1552  and  restored  in  modern  times.  In  the 
sacristy  is  the  monument  erected  in  18x6  to  the  memory  of  the 
duke  of  Enghien,  who  was  shot  in  the  castle  moat  in  1804. 
Louis  XI.  made  the  castle  a  state  prison  in  which  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  great  Cond^,  Mirabeau  and  other  distinguished 
persons  were  afterwards  confined.  Under  Napoleon  I.  the 
castle  became  a  magazine  of  war-material.  Louis  XVIII. 
added  an  armoury,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  numerous  case- 
mates and  a  new  fort  to  the  east  of  the  don]^n  were  constructed. 
The  place  now  serves  as  a  fort,  arsenal  and  1l)arracks.  It  forms 
a  rectani^  4x7  yds.  long  by  245  yds.  wide.    The  endoang  wall 


was  originally  flanked  by  nine  towers,  which  were  cut  down  to 
its  level  between  z8a8  and  i8jx,  and  now  serve  as  bastions. 
The  donjon  is  a  square  tower,  X70  ft.  high,  with  turrets  at  the 
comers.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes,  which  covers  about  2300 
aoes  and  stretches  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  conuins 
a  raoe-course,  a  military  training-ground,  a  school  of  miUtary 
explosives  (pyrotechnic),  several  artifidal  lakes,  an  artillery 
polygon  and  other  military  establishments,  an  experimental 
farm,  the  redoubts  of  Gravelle  and  La  Faisanderie  and  the 
normal  school  of  military  gymnastics.  The  wood,  which  now 
bdoDgs  to  Paris,  was  laid  out  during  the  second  empire  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On  its  south  border  is  the 
asylum  of  Vincennes,  founded  in  1855  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
valescents from  the  hospitals.  In  the  town  there  is  a  statue  of 
General  Daumesnil,  celebrated  for  his  defense  of  the  castle 
against  the  allies  in  18x4  and  18x5.  Vincennes  has  a  school  of 
military  administration  and  carries  on  horticulture  and  the 
manufacture  of  ironware  of  various  kinds,  rubber  goods, 
chemicals,  perfumery,  mineral  watera,  &c. 

VINCEHNBS,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Knox  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Wabash  river,  about  1x7  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop. 
(1890)  8853;  (1900)  10,349,  of  whom  7t6  were  foieign-bom; 
(19x0  census)  141895-  It  Is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
South-Westem,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati ,  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  and  the  Vandalia  railways. 
Extensive  levees,  15  m.  in  length,  prevent  the  overflow  of  the 
Wabash  dver,  which  for  nine  months  in  the  year  is  navigable 
from  this  point  to  the  Ohio.  The  dty  is  levd  and  well  drained, 
and  has  a  good  water-«upply  system.  In  Vincennes  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  erected  in  X835,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  West, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  church  built  early  in  the  x8th  century; 
Vincennes  University  (x8o6),  the  didest  educational  institution 
in  the  state,  which  in  19x0  had  14  instructors  and  336  students; 
St  Rose  Female  Academy,  and  a  public  library.  Coal,  natural 
gas  and  oil  are  found  near  Vincexmes.  The  dty  is  a  manufactur- 
ing and  railway  centre,  and  ships  grain,  pork  and  neat  cattle. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  products  in  1905  was  13,173,279. 
Vincennes  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Indiana.  On 
its  site  Francois  Margane,  Sieur  de  Vincennes,  established  a 
French  military  post  about  ijsi,  and  a  permanent  settlement 
was  made  about  the  fort  in  173$.  After  the  fall  of  Quebec  the 
place  remained  under  French  sovereign vy  until  1777,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  In  1778  an  agent  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  took  posseaston  of  the  fort  on  behalf  of  Virginia» 
but  It  was  soon  afterwards  again  occupied  by  the  British,  who 
called  it  Fort  Sackville  and  hdd  it  until  February  X779,  when  it 
was  besieged  and  was  captured  (on  the  ssth  of  February)  by 
George  Rogers  Clark,  and  passed  finally  under  American  juris? 
diction.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  marked  by  a  granite  shaft  erected 
in  1905  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  Vincennes  was  the 
capital  of  Indiana  Territory  from  x8oo  to  18x3,  and  was  the 
meeting-pUce  in  X805  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Indiana 
Territory.  In  X839  it  was  Incorporated  as  a  borough,  and  it 
became  a  dty  in  1856. 

See  J.  Law.  Ti»  Colemai  HisUry  ef  Vincemw  (Vinoeones,  1858); 
W.  H.  Smith.  "  Vincennes,  the  Key  to  the  North-West,"  in  L.  P. 
Powell's  Ilisiork  Towns  of  the  Western  StaUs  (New  York.  1901) ; "  The 
Capture  of  Vincennes  by  George  Rogers  Chirk."  Otd  South  Leaflets^ 
No.  43  (Boston,  n.d.) ;  also  chap.  ii.  m  J.  P.  Dunn's  Indiana  (Boston, 
1893)* 

VmCBNT  (or  ViNt'iwfiUs),  8T,  deacon  aixi  nutrtyr,  whose 
festival  Is  celebrated  on  the  32nd  of  January.  In  several 
of  his  discourses  St  Augustine  pronounces  the  eulogy  of  this 
martyr,  and  refers  to  Acts  which  were  read  in  the  church.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Ads  that  have  come  down  to  us  {Ada 
Sandorum,  January,  ii.  394*397)  »«  *!«»«  referred  to  by  St 
Augustb)e,.8ince  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  a  contemporary 
document.  According  to  this  account,  Vincent  was  bom  of 
noble  parents  in  Spain,  and  was  educated  by  Valerius,  bishop 
of  Saragossa.  who  ordained  him  to  the  diaconate.  Under  the 
persecution  of  Diodetiaa,  Vincent  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Valencia.    Having  stood  firm  in  hit  profoslan  before  Dadanua, 
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the  govenor,  he  was  subjected  to  excrucuLtmg  tofftures  and 

thrown  into  prison,  where  angels  visited  him,  lighting  hb 

dungeon  with  celestial  light  and  relieving  his  sufferings.    His 

warders,  having  seen  these  wonders  through  the  chinks  of  the 

wait,  forthwith  became  Christians.    He  was  afterwards  brought 

out  and  laid  upon  a  soft  mattress  in  order  thai  he  might  regain 

sufficient  strength  for  new  torments;  but,  while  Dacianus  was 

meditating  punishment,  the  saint  gently  breathed  his.  last. 

The  tyrant  exposed  his  body  to  wild  beasts,  but  a  raven 

roiraculottsly  descended  and  protected  it.    It  was  then  thrown 

into  the  sea,  but  was  cast  up  on  the  shore,  recovered  by  a  pious 

woman  and  buried  outside  Valencia.    Prudentins  devoted  one 

of  his  hymns  (PerisUph,  v.)  to  St  Vincent,  and  St  Augustine 

attests  that  iu  his  lifetime  the  festival  of  the  saint  was  celebrated 

throughout  the  Christian  world  {Serm.  276,  n.  4). 

See  T.  Ruinart,  Acta  tnartynan  sineera  (Amsterdam,  t7i3)f  pp. 
361-66  i  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Mimoires  pour  senrir  d  rkistotre 
ecmsiasliqiu  (Paris.  1 701 ,  acq.),  v.  2 15-225, 673-675.  (H.  De.) 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS,  or  Votcentius  Bellovacbmsis 
(c.  1190-c.  1264),  the  encyclopaedist  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Beauvais.^  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  arc  unknown.  A  tolerably  old  tradition,  preserved 
by  Louis  a  Valleoleti  {c,  1413),  gives  the  latter  as  1264;*  but 
llidomaeus  de  Luca,  Vincent's  younger  contemporary  (d.  1321), 
seems  to  reckon  him  as  living  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X. 
(X27X-76).  If  we  assume  1264  as  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
immense  volume  of  his  works  forbids  us  to  think  he  could  have 
been  bom  much  later  than  xigo.  Very  little  is  known  of.  his 
career.  A  pUusible  conjecture  makes  him  enter  the  house  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Paris  between  1215  and  xaso,  from  which  place  a 
second  conjecture  carries  him  to  the  Dominican  monastery 
founded  at  Beauvaia  in  x2a&-29.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Vincent  who  was  sub-prior  of  this  foundation  in  1246 
is  the  encyclopaedist;  nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  a  man  of  such 
abnormally  studious  habits  could  have  found  time  to  attend  to 
the  daily  business  routine  of  a  monastic  establishment.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  at  one  time  held  the  post  of  "  reader  " 
at  the  monastery  of  Royaumont  {Mons  Regalis),  not  far  from 
Paris,  on  the  Oise,  founded  by  St  Louis  between  1228  and  1235. 
St  Louis  read  the  books  that  he  compiled,  and  supplied  the  funds 
for  procuring  copies  of  such  authors  as  he  required  for  his  com- 
pilations. Queen  Margaret,  her  son  Philip  and  her  son-in-law, 
Theobald  V.  of  Champagne  and  Navarre,  are  also  named  among 
those  who  urged  him  to  the  composition  of  his  "  little  works," 
especially  the  De  Inaitutione  Principum,  Tliough  Vincent  may 
well  have  been  summoned  to  Royaumont  even  before  1240,  there 
is  no  actual  proof  that  he  lived  there  before  the  return  of  Louis  IX. 
and  his  wife  from  the  Holy  Land,  eariy  in  the  summer  of  1254. 
But  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  written  his  work  D« 
ErudUume  FUicrum  Regalium  (where  he  styles  himself  as 
"  VincentiusBelvacensis,deord{nepraedicatQrum,  qualiscumque 
lector  in  monasterio  de  Regali  Monte  ")  after  this  date  and  yet 
before  January  1260,  the  approximate  date  of  his  Traetattu 
CotuoliUonus.  When  he  wrote  the  latter  work  he  must  have 
left  Royaumont,  as  he  speaks  of  returning  from  the  funeral  of 
Prince  Louis  (15th  January  X260)  "ad  nostram  domum,"  a 
phrase  which  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  referring 
to  his  own  Dominican  be  use,  whether  at  Beauvais  or  elsewhere. 

The  Speculum  Majus,  the  great  compendium  of  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  it  left  the  pen  ot  Vincent,  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  only,  viz.  the  Specuium  Naiunile,  Doctrinale 
and  HistoriaU.  Such,  at  least,  is  Echard's  conclusion,  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  earliest  extant  MSS.  Alt  the  printed  editions, 
however,  consist  of  four  parts,  the  additional  one  being  entitled 
Speculum  Morale.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  the  production 
ot  a  later  hand,  and  is  ascribed  by  bchard  to  the  period  between 
1310  and  1325.    In  arrangement  and  style  it  is  quite  different  from 

*He  »  sometimes  styled  Vincentius  Burgundus;  but,  according 
to  M.  Daunou,  this  appellation  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than 
the  first  half  of  the  I5tn  century. 

*  Apparently  confirmed  by  the  few  enigmatical  lines  preserved  by 
fichara  from  hb  epitaph — 

"  Pertuhc  bte  nccem  post  annoa  mille  ducentott 
Sexaginta  decern  sex  babe,  sex  mibi  cetcatos.*' 


the  other  three  paits*  and  indeed  it  is  mainly  a  compilatkm  froin 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Stephen  de  Bourixm.  and  two  or  three  other 
contemporary  writers. 

The  Speculum  NaturaU  fills  a  bulky  folio  volume  of  848  ckisely 
printed  double-oolumned  pages.  It  b  divided  into  thirty-two 
books  and  3718  chapters.  It  b  a  vast  summary  oi  all  the  natural 
history  known  to  western  Europe  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  It  b,  as  it  were,  the  ^reat  temple  of  medieval  science, 
whose  floor  and  walls  are  inlaid  with  an  enormous  mosaic  of  skilfully 
arranged  passages  from  Latin,  Greek,  Acabic,  and  even  Hebrew 
authors.  To  each  quotation,  as  he  bonows  it,  Vincent  prefixes 
the  name  of  the  book  and  author  from  whom  it  b  taken,  distinguish* 
ing,  however,  his  own  remarks  by  the  word  "  actor."  The  Speculum 
^faturale  b  so  constructed  that  the  various  subjects  are  dealt  with 
according  to  the  order  of  their  creation;  it  b  in  fact  a  gigantic 
commentary  on  Gcnesb  i.  Thus  book  i  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  Trinity  and  its  relation  to  creation;  then  follows  a  umilar 
series  of  chapters  about  angels,  th«r  attributes,  powers,  orders,  &c.. 
down  to  such  minute  points  as  their  methods  of  communicating 
thought,  on  which  matter  the  author  decides,  in  hb  own  person, 
that  they  have  a  kind  of  intelligible  speech,  and  that  with  angeb  to 
think  and  to  roeak  are  not  the  same  ^ooess.  The  whole  book,  in 
fact,  deab  with  such  things  as  were  with  (k>d  *'  in  the  beginning." 
Book  ii.  treats  of  our  own  world,  of  light,  colour,  the  four  element^ 
Lucifer  and  hb  fallen  angels,  thus  corresponding  in  the  main  with 
the  sensible  world  and  the  work  of  the  first  day.  Books  iii.  and  iv. 
deal  with  the  pbenomena  of  the  heavens  and  of  time,  which  b 
measured  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  sky  and 
all  its  wonders,  fire,  rain,  thunder,  dew,  winds,  &c.  Books  v.-xiv. 
treat  of  the  sea  and  the  dry  land:  they  discourse  of  the  seas,  the 
ocean  and  the  great  riven,  agricultural  operations,  metals«  precious 
stones,  pbnts,  herbs,  with  their  seeds,  grains  and  juices,  trees  wild 
and  cultivated,  their  fruits  and  their  saps.  Under  each  species, 
where  posdble,  Vincent  gives  a  chapter  on  its  use  in  medidne,  and  he 
adopts  for  the  most  part  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  In  book  vi. 
c  7  he  incidentally  discusses  what  would  become  of  a  stone  if  it 
were  dropped  dowa  a  hole,  pierced  right  through  the  earth,  and, 
curiously  enough,  decides  that  it  would  stay  in  the  centre.  Book  xv. 
deals  with  astronomy — the  moon,  stars,  and  the  todbc,  the  sun, 
the  planets,  the  seasons  and  the  calendar.  Books  xvi.  and  xviL 
treat  of  fowls  and  fishes,  mainly  in  alphabetical  order  and  with 
reference  to  their  medical  qualities.^  Books  xviiL-xxiL  deal  in  a 
similar  way  with  domesticatra  and  wild  animals,  including  the  dog, 
serpents,  bees  and  insects;  they  also  include  a  general  treatise  on 
animal  physiology  spread  over  oooks  xxi.-xxii.  Books  xxiii.-xxviii. 
discuss  the  psychology,  physiology  and  anatomy  of  man,  the  five 
senses  and  tneir  organs,  sleep,  dreams,  ecstasy,  memory,  reason,  &c. 
The  remaining  four  books  seem  more  or  less  supplementary ;  the  bst- 
(xxxii.)  is  a  summary  of  geography  and  histoiy  down  to  the  year 
1250,  when  the  book  seems  to  nave  neen  given  to  the  worid,  perhaps 
along  with  the  Speculum  BiUoriaU  and  possibly  an  earlier  lonn  of 
the  Speculum  DocUrinale, 

The  Speculum  Docirinale,  in  seventeen  books  and  2374  chapters, 
is  a  summary  of  all  the  scholastic  knowledge  of  the  age  and  does  not 
confine  itself  to  natural  history.  It  b  intended  to  be  a  practical 
manual  for  the  student  and  the  ofl&dal  alike ;  and,  to  fulfil  this  object, 
it  treats  of  the  mechanic  arts  of  life  as  well  as  the  subtleties  ot  the. 
scholar,  the  duties  of  the  prince  and  the  tactics'  of  the  general 
The  first  book,  after  defining  philosophy,  &c.,  gives  a  tong  Latin 
vocabulary  of  some  6000  or  7000  words.  Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  are  discussed  in  books  ii.  and  iii.,  the  latter  including 
several  well-known  fables,  such  as  the  lion  and  the  mouse.  Book  iv. 
treats  of  the  virtues,  each  of  which  has  two  chaptcn  of  quotations 
allotted  to  it.  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse.  Book  v. 
b  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.  With  book  vL  we  enter  on  the 
practical  part  of  the  work;  it  deals  with  the  urs  oeconomiea,  and 


reference  to  the  ars  polUkax  they  contain  rules  for  the  education 
of  a  prince  and  a  summary  of  the  forms,  terms  and  statutes  of 
canonical,  civil  and  criminal  law.  Book  xi.  b  devoted  to  the  artes 
meehanica*^  viz.  those  of  weaven,  smiths,  armourers,  merchants, 
hunters,  and  even  the  general  and  the  sailor.  Books  xii.-xiv.  deal 
with  medicine  both  in  practice  and  in  theory :  they  contain  (Mractical 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health  according  to  the  four  seasons  of 
the' year,  and  treat  of  various  diseases  from  fever  to  gout.  Book  xv. 
deals  with  physics  and  may  be  rep;arded  as  a  summary  of  the 
Speculum  Nalurale.  Book  kvi.  is  given  up  to  mathematics,  under 
which  head  are  included  music,  geometry,  astronomy,  astrology, 
weights  and  measures,  and  metaphysics.  It  b  noteworthy  that  la 
this  book  Vincent  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  nuranals,  though 
he  docs  not  call  them  by  tliis  name.  With  him  the  unit  is  termed 
"dbitus";  when  multiplied  by  t6n  it  becomes  the  "articutus"» 
while  the  combination  of  the  articulus  and  the  digitus  b  tho 
"  numenis  oompositus."  In  this  chapter  (xvi.  9),  which  b  super> 
scribed  "  sctor,"  he  dcariy  explains  how  the  value  of  a  number 
increases  tenfold  with  every  place  it  b  moved  to  the  left.  He  b 
twn  acquainted  with  the  later  invention  of  the  "  cifra  **  or  cipher. 
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Hie  iMt  book  (ivfi.)  tf«tt»  of  dndofy  or  (m  wt  thouM  now  «y) 
nythology*  tod  wiad*  op  with  an  aocooDt  of  the  Hdy  Scriptum 
anid  of  the  Fathen,  from  Ignatius  and  Diooynus  the  Areoposite  to 
Jerome  and  Crtgory  the  Great,  and  even  of  later  writers  from  Isidore 
and  Bede.  through  Alcuin,  Liuifranc  and  Anselm,  down  to  Bernard 
or  Clairvauz  and  the  brethren  of  St  Victor. 

Am  Che  fifteenth  book  of  the  Sptetdum  DocirimaU  b  a  •ummary  of 
the  Sptadmrn  NatmaUt  so  the  SpinUum  HiUtriaU  may  be  ic^rded 
aa  the  expansion  of  the  last  book  of  the  same  work.  It  cons»ts  of 
tlurty-one  books  divided  into  3793  chapters.  The  first  book  opens 
with  the  mysteries  of  God  and  the  angels,  and  then  passes  on  to  the 
works  of  tbie  six  days  and  the  creation  of  man.  It  includes  disserta- 
tiona  on  the  variooa  vices  and  virtues,  the  different  arts  and  sciences, 
•od  carries  down  the  history  of  the  world  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
The  next  eleven  books  Qi.-xii.p  conduct  us  through  sacred  and  secular 
hbtory  down  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  under  Constantine. 
The  story  of  Battoam  and  Joeaphat  occupies  a  ereat  part  of  book 
acv.;  and  book  zvi  gives  an  account  of  Daniels  nine  kingdoms, 
in  which  account  Vincent  differs  from  his  professed  autnority. 
Sigebert  of  Gembloux,  by  reckoning  England  as  the  fourth  instead 
of  the  fifth.  In  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  orieinet  of  Britain 
he  rdies  on  the  Brutus  legend,  but  cannot  carry  his  catalogue  of 
Britah  or  English  kinjis  further  than  735*  where  he  honestly  con- 
fesses that  his  authorities  fail  him.  Seven  more  books  bring  us  to  the 
rise  of  Mahomet  (xxUi.)  and  the  days  of  Charlemagne  (xxiv.). 
Vincent's  Charlemagne  b  a  curious  medley  of  the  great  emperor  of 
history  and  the  champion  of  ronuince.  He  is  at  once  the  gigantic 
cater  of  Turpin.  the  huge  warrior  eight  feet  high,  who  could  lift  the 
armed  knight  standing  on  his  open  hand  to  a  level  with  his  head,  the 
crusading  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  in  days  before  the  crusades,  and 
yet  with  all  this  the  temperate  drinker  and  admirer  of  St  Augustine, 
as  his  character  had  filtered  down  through  various  channels  from  the 
hiacoffical  pafes  of  Einhard.  Book  xxv.  includes  the  first  crusade, 
•nd  in  the  course  of  book  xxix.,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
Tatars,  the  author  enters  on  what  is  almost  contemporary  history, 
winding  up  in  book  xxxi.  with  a  short  narrative  of  the  crusade  of 
Sc  Louis  in  1350.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Speevdmm  UistoriaU 
ie  Vincent's  constant  habit  of  devoting  several  chapters  to  selections 
from  the  writings, of  each  great  author,  whether  secular  or  profane, 
•a  he  mentions  him  in  the  course  of  his  work.  The  extracts  from 
Cicero  and  Ovid,  Ori^en  and  St  John,  Chrysostom,  Augustine  and 
Jerome  are  but  specimens  of  a  useful  custom  which  reaches  its 
culminating  point  in  book  xxviii.,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
writings  of  ^  Bernard.  One  main  fault  of  the  Speculum  Historiaie 
ia  the  unduly  large  space  devoted  to  miracles.  Four  of  the  medieval 
historians  from  whom  be  quotes  most  frequently  are  Sigebert  of 
Gembknnc,  Hugh  of  Fleury,  Helinand  of  Froidroont,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury,  whom  he  usee  for  Continental  as  well  as  for  English 
history. 

Vincent  has  thus  haidly  any  ckum  to  be  reckoned  as  an  original 
writer.  But  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  his  immense  in- 
dustry in  collecting,  classifying  and  arranging  these  three  huge 
volumes  of  80  books  and  9885  chapters.  The  undertaking  to  corn* 
bine  all  human  knowledge  into  a  single  whole  was  in  itself  a  colossal 
one  and  could  only  have  been  bom  in  a  mind  of  no  mean  order. 
Indeed  more  than  six  centuries  passed  before  the  idea  was  again 
lesuscitated;  and  even  then  it  required  a  group  of  brilliant  French- 
men to  do  what  the  old  Dominican  had  carrioi  oat  unaided.  The 
number  of  writers  quoted  by  \^nceiit  is  almost  incredible:  in  the 
Speculum  NaimruU  alone  no  less  than  350  distinct  works  are  cited, 
and  to  these  must  be  added  at  least  100  more  for  the  other 
two  Spuuia.  His  reading  ranges  from  Arabian  philosophers  and 
nnturatibts  to  Aristotle.  Einebius.  Ckero,  Seneca,  J  uhus  Caesar  (whom 
he  caEs  Julius  Cdsus).  and  even  the  Jew,  Peter  Alphonso.  But 
Hd^rew,  Arabic  and  Greek  he  seems  to  nave  known  solely  through 
one  or  other  of  the  popular  Latin  versions.  He  admits  that  his 
quotations  are  not  always  exact,  but  asserts  that  this  was  the  fault 
of  careless  copyists. 

A  list  of  Vincent's  works,  both  MS.  and  printed,  will  be  found  in 
the  Hisloin  litthoire  ds  France,  v<ri.  xviii..  and  in  Jacques  Echard's 
ScnpiereserdinupnediaUorum  (1719-21^.  The  Tractatusconsolatorius 
pro  morte  amid  and  the  Liber  de  erudiitone  filiorum  re^alium  (dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Margaret)  were  printed  at  Basel  m  December 
ia8o.  The  Liber  de  InstiMiene  Pnncipum,  a  treatise  on  the  duties 
of  kin«  and  their  functranaries,  has  never  yet  been  printed,  and 
the  only  MS.  copy  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to  consult 
does  not  contain  in  its  prologue  all  the  information  which  Echard 
aeems  to  Imply  is  to  be  fouml  there.  The  so<alled  first  edition  of 
the  5^ee«fttm  Uajue,  including  the  Speculum  MeraU,  ascribed  to 
Jctmnn  Mcntelin  and  kMie  celebrated  as  the  cariiest  work  printed 
at  Strassbufg,  has  lately  been  challenged  as  being  only  an  eariier 
edition  of  Vincent's  three  genuine  Specula  (c.  1468-70).  with  which 
has  been  bound  up  the  Speculum  morale  first  printed  by  Mentelin 
'c  1473-76).    The  edition  most  frequently  quoted  is  that  by  the 

auits  (4  vola..  Douai,  1624). 

See  J.  B.  Bonigeat,  ttudes  sue  Viuceni  de  Beauvais,  tMolotien, 
pkHosopdm,  eucydoptdiste  (Paris.  1856):  E.  Boutaric,  Examen  des 
aamrces  du  Speculum  kistartale  de  Vinteul  de  Beaueais  (Paris,  1863). 
■ad  in  tonw  svii.  of  the  Remm  des  tutsUmu  kUtmifms  (Paris,  1873); 
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W.  Wattenbach,   Deutrnklamdi   CesckkktmueUen,   vol.  Ji.  (1804 
B.  Hauriau,  Notices  .  .  .  deUSS.  latins  de  la  Bibliotkiaue  Natiande, 
tome  V.  (189a) ;  and  E.  MUe,  Vartrtligieuxdu  XIU*  suxle  en  France. 

(T.A.A.) 

VUfCBNT,  6B0R6B  (179^x831?),  English  landscape  and 
marine  painter,  was  bom  at  Norwich  in  June  1796.  He  studied 
art  under  "  Old  "  Crome,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  b^gan  to 
contribute  to  the  Norwich  exhibitk».  From  18x4  till  1833  he 
exhibited  occasionally  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  also  in  the 
Walei-Colour  Exhibition  and  the  British  Institutioiu  In  1819 
he  removed  from  Norwich  to  London,  and  he  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Suffolk  Street  gallery  from  its  foundation  in  1824  tiU  183a 
He  possessed  great  artistic  abilities;  but  he  fell  into  dissipation, 
and  his  works  became  slight  and  hastily  executed.  Finally  he 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  died  about  1831. 
His  most  important  work,  a  "  View  of  Greenwich  Hospital,'* 
was  shown  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  His  *'  London 
from  the  Surrey  Side  of  Waterioo  Bridge  "  is  also  a  fine  work. 

VINCENT,  MART  ANN  (iSxS-xSS?),  American  actress,  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  England,  on  the  x8th  of  September  1818, 
the  daughter  of  an  Irishman  named  Farlin.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  she  turned  to  the  stage,  making  her  first  appearance  in 
1834  as  Lucy  in  The  Review,  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next 
year  she  married  J.  R.  Vincent  (d.  1850),  an  aCtor,  with  whom 
she  toured  England  and  Ireland  for  several  years.  In  1846 
Mrs  J.  R.  Vincent  went  to  America  to  join  the  stock  company  of 
the  old  Nation^  theatre  in  Boston.  Here  she  became  a  great 
favourite.  No  actress  in  America,  except  Mrs  Gilbert,  has  ever 
been  such  "  a  dear  old  lady  "  to  so  wide  a  circle  of  constant 
admirers.  She  died  in  Boston  on  the  4th  of  September  1887. 
Her  memory  is  honoured  by  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital, 
founded  in  that  city  in  1890  by  pc^ular  subscription,  and 
formally  opened  on  the  6th  of  AprU  1891,  by  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks,  as  a  hospital  for  wage-earning  women  and  girls. 

VINCENT  DE  PAUU  ST  (1576-1660),  French  divine,  founder 
of  the  "  Congregation  of  Priests  of  the  N^ission,"  usually  known 
as  Lazarites  (q.v.),  was  botn  on  the  24th  of  April  1576  at  Pouy, 
near  Dax,  in  Gascogne,  and  was  educated  by  the  Franciscans 
at  Daz  and  at  Toulouse.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  x6oa 
Voyaging  from  Toulouse  to  Narbonne,  he  was  captured  by 
Barbary  pirates,  who  took  him  to  Tunis  and  sold  him  as  a  slave. 
He  comrerted  his  third  master,  a  renegade  Italian,  and  escaped 
with  him  to  Aigues-Mortes  near  Marseilles  in  June  1607.  After 
short  stays  at  Avignon  and  Rome,  Vincent  found  his  way  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  favourably  known  to  Monsieur  (after- 
wards Cardinal)  de  Biruile,  who  was  then  founding  the  con- 
grcgation  of  the  French  Otatory.  At  B£rulle's  instance  he 
became  curate  of  Clichy  near  Paris  (161  x);  but  this  charge  ha 
soon  exchanged  for  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  count  of  Joigny 
at  FoUevillc,  in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  where  his  success  in 
dealing  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  peasants  led  to  the 
"* missions"  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  In  16x7  he 
accepted  the  curacy  of  Ch&tillon-l£s-Dombcs  (or  sur-Chala» 
ronne),  and  here  he  received  from  the  countess  of  Joigny  the 
means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  found  his  first  "  confrtrie 
de  charit6,"  an  anodation  of  women  who  ministered  to  the 
poor  and  the  sick.  In  X619  Louis  XIII.  made  him  rojral 
almoner  of  the  galleys.  Among  the  works  of  benevolence 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  are  the  establidiment  of  a 
hospital  for  galley  ^ves  at  Marseilles,  the  Institution  of  two 
establishments  for  foundlings  at  Paris,  and  the  organiiaticm 
of  the  "  Filles  de  U  Chariti,"  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
eonfriries,  whose  members  were  mainly  married  women  with 
domestic  duties.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  September 
x66o,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Laxare.  He  was 
beatified  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1729,  and  canonized  by  Clement 
XII.  In  1737.  his  festival  (duplex)  being  observed  on  the  t9th 
of  July.  The  Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  was  founded  by 
Frederic  Oianam  and  others  in  1833,  in  reply  to  a  charge 
brought  by  some  free>thinking  contemporaries  that  the  diurch 
no  longer  had  the  strength  to  inaugurate  a  practical  enterprise. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  it  docs  a  great  deal  of  social  service  similax 
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VINCENT  OF  LERINS,  ST— VINE 


to  that  of  gilds  of  bdp.  Its  admlnistntioii  has  ahn^FS  been  in 
the  hands  of  la3rmen,  and  it  works  through  local  "conferences " 
or  branches,  the  general  coandl  having  been  suspended  because 
it  declined  to  accept  a  cardinal  as  its  official  head. 

Livef  by  Mayhard  (4  vols.,  Paris,  i860) ;  BouKand  (a  vob.,  Paris, 
1891);  E.  de  Broglie  (5th  edition,  P^ris,  1899);  LtUers  (a  vols., 
Paris,  1882);  A.  Loch  (f^ris,  1880):  H.  Simard  (Lyons.  1894). 

VINCENT  OP  LBRINS,  8T,  or  Vincentis  Lexinemsis  (d.  c. 
A.D.  450),  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  Western  Chnidi  of 
whose  personal  history  hardly  anything  is  known,  except  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  possibly  brother  of  St  Loup,  bishop 
of  Troyes,  that  he  became  a  monk  and  priest  at  Lerinum,  and 
that  Iw  (fied  in  or  about  450.  Lerinum  (Lerins,  off  Cannes) 
had  been  made  by  Honoratus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the 
Beat  of  a  monastic  community  which  produced  a  number  of 
eminent  churchmen,  among  them  Hilary  of  Aries.  The  scho<4 
did  not  produce  an  extensive  literature,  but  it  played  an 
important  part  in  resisting  an  exaggerated  Augustinianism 
by  reasserting  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  divine  image  in  human  nature  after  the  falL  As 
regards  Vincent  ^e  himself  teBs  us  that  only  after  long  and  sad 
experience  of  worldly  turmoil  did  he  betake  himself  to  the 
haven  of  a  religious  life.  In  434,  three  years  after  the  coundi 
of  Ephesus,  he  wrote  the  Commonitorium  adversus  profanag 
ctnttiuM  kaereiicorum  tuviiaUSt  in  which  he  ultimately  aims 
at  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestination.  In  it  he 
discusses  the  "  notes  "  which  distinguish  Catholic  truth  from 
heresy,  and  (cap.  2)  lays  down  and  applies  the  famous  threefdid 
test  of  orthodoxy — ^uod  ubiquet  quod  semper ^  quod  ah  omnibus 
credUum  est.  It  is  very  striking  that  in  his  appeal  to  tradition 
Vincent  assigns  no  part  to  the  bishops  as  suchr-apart  from 
the  coundi;  he  appeals  to  the  andent  "  teachers,"  not  to 
any  apostolic  succession.  Hts  "  semi-Pelagian  "  opposition  to 
Augustine  is  dealt  with  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania  in  his  Pro 
Augustini  doctrina  responsiones  ad  eapUula  objeetionum.  Vin- 
centiarnarium.  It  expluns  why  the  Comni^ifftoffKm  has  reached 
us  only  in  a  mutilated  form. 

The  Commonitorium  has  been  edited  by  Bafuxe  (Paris,  1663, 1669 
and  1684)  and  by  Klflpfel  (Vienna,  1809).  It  also  occurs  in  vol.  1. 
of  Migne's  Patrol.  Ser.  Lai.  {j%^).  A  full  summary  is  given  in 
A.  Hamack's  History  of  Dojpna,  iii.  230  ff.  See  also  F.  H.  Stanton, 
Place  of  Autkoritv  us  Keligion,  pp.  167  ff.;  A.  Cooper^Marsdin,  The 
School  of  Lerins  (Rochester,  1905). 

VINCENT  FERRER,  ST  (i35S-i4K9)>  Spanish  Dominican 
preacher,  was  bom  of  respectable  parentage  at  Videnda  on  the 
93rd  of  January  1355.  In  Fclmiary  1374  he  took  the  Domini- 
can habit,  and  after  spending  some  years  in  teaching,  and  in 
completing  his  theolo^cal  studies,  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
He  graduated  as  doctor  of  theology  at  Lerida  in  1374,  and  his 
sermons  in  the  cathedral  of  Vaienda  from  2385  onwards  soon 
became  famous.  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna  took  him  with  him 
to  Paris  in  1391;  and  on  his  own  election  to  the  pontificate  as 
•nUpope  Benedict  XIII.  made  Ferrer  his  confessor  and  master 
of  the  sacred  palace.  Finding,  however,  the  ecclesiastical 
atmoq>here  of  Avignon  an  imcongenial  one,  he  in  1397  resumed 
his  work  as  a  preacher,  and  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany 
knd  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  successively  visited  by  him; 
and  in  every  case  numerous  conversions  were  the  result  of  his 
eloquence,  which  is  described  as  having  been  singularly  power- 
ful and  moving.  In  141a  he  was  delegated  by  his  native  dty 
to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  vacant  crown 
«f  Aragcm;  and  in  1416  he  received  a  spedal  invitation  to 
attend  the  coundi  of  Constance,  where  be  supported  the  cause 
of  the  Flagellants  {q.9.).  He  died  at  Vannea  on  the  5th  of  April 
1419,  and  was  canonised  by  Calixtus  III.  in  1455,  his  festival 
(duplex)  beug  dbserved  on  the  5th  oi  ApriL 

Sec  A.  Sorbdli,  //  trattato  di  S.  Vineenso  Ferrer  intomo  al  Grande 
Seisma  d'  Occidente  (Bologna,  1906). 

VINCI,  LEONARDO  (1690-1730),  Italian  musical  composer, 
was  bom  at  Strongoli  in  Calabria  in  1690  and  educated  at 
Naples  under  Gaetano  Greco  in  the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri  di 
Gesd  Cristo.    He  became  known  first  by  bis  comic  operas  in 


NeapelitsB  dialea  in  17x9;  be  also  oomposcd  many  takm 
opens.  He  was  lecdved  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Rosary 
at  Formiello  in  1728  and  died  by  poisoning  in  1730,  not  173  a, 
as  is  generally  stated.  His  comic  operas,  of  which  Lc  Zite  *n 
Galera  (1722)  is  the  best,  are  fuU  of  life  and  spirit;  in  his  serious 
operas,  of  which  Didone  Abbandonata  (Rome,  1728)  and  Arlaserse 
(Rome,  X730)  are  the  most  notable,  have  an  incisive  vigour 
and  directness  of  dramatic  expression  deservedly  praised  by 
Bumey.  The  well-known  air  "  Vo  solcando/'  from  Arkuerse, 
is  a  good  example  of  his  style. 

VINDBUdA,  in  andent  geography,  a  country  boonded  on 
the  S.  by  Raetia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube  and  the  Vallum 
Hadriani,  on  the  £.  by  the  Oenus  (Inn),  on  the  W.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Helvetii.  It  thus  corresponded  to  the  N.E. 
portion  of  SwitzerUnd,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  and  the  S.  of  Wfirt* 
temberg  and  Bavaria.  Together  with  the  ndghbouring  tribes 
it  was  subjugated  by  Tiberius  in  15  b.c.,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  ist  century  a;d.  was  made  part  of  Raetia  (f.v.).  Its 
chid  town  was  August*  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg).  Its  in» 
habitants  were  probably  of  Celtic  origin  (cf .  the  recurrence  of 
Vind-  in  other  Celtic  names— Vindobona,  Vindonissa);  some 
authorities,  however,  regard  them  as  German.  According  to 
Dio  (^assius  (liv.  22)  they  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  later 
writers  {e.g.  Isidorus,  Origines^  i.  4),  describe  the  country  as  very 
fertile. 

VINDHTA,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Central  India.  It  forms 
a  well-oiarked,  though  not  qidte  continuous,  chain  across 
India,  separating  the  Ganges  basin  from  the  Deccan.  Starting 
on  the  west  in  Gujarat,  the  Vindhyas  cross  Malwa  and  the 
central  portions  of  India,  until  thdr  easternmost  spun  abut 
on  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  at  Rajmahal.  They  thus  roughly 
form  the  northem  side  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  other  two 
sides  are  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats.  They  have  an 
elevation  of  1500  to  4500  ft.,  nowhere  exceeding  5000  ft.  Geo- 
logically they  give  their  name  to  the  *'  Vindhyan  formation," 
one  of  the  recognized  rock  systems  of  India.  In  legendary 
tradition  they  formed  the  demarcating  line  between  the  Madya* 
desha  or  middle  land  of  the  Sanskrit  invaders  and  the  non* 
Aryan  Deccan,  and  Uiey  are  still  largely  inhabited  by  aboriginal 
races  such  as  the  Bhils. 

VINE.  The  grape-vine,  botanically  Vitis,  is  a  genus  of 
about  thirty  spedes,  widespread  in  the  north  temperate  zone, 
but  richest  in  spedes  in  North  America.  The  belt  known 
and  longest  cultivated  spedes  is  the  old-world  grape-vine,  Vtftt 
vinifera;  a  variety  of  this,  sUvestris,  occurs  wild  in  the  Medi> 
terranean  region,  spreading  eastwards  towards  the  Caucasus 
and  northwards  into  southern  Germany,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  the  cultivated  vine.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  grape-stones  have  been  found  with  mummies  in  Egyptian 
tombs  of  not  later  age  than  3000  years.  The  seeds  have  the 
characteristics  of  those  of  V,  vinijera^  but  show  some  very 
slight  variations  from  the  type  of  seed  now  prevalent.  Among 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  wine  was  in  general  use.  The 
culiivalion  of  the  vine  must  also  have  been  introduced  into 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period.  In  Virgil's  time  the  varieties 
in  cultivation  seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  numerous;  and 
the  varied  methods  of  training  and  culture  now  in  ose  in  Italy 
are  in  many  cases  identical  with  those  described  by  Columella 
and  other  Roman  writers.  Grape-stones  have  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  Swiss  and  Italian  lake  dwellings  of  the 
Bronze  period,  and  others  in  tufaceous  volcanic  dc{>osits  near 
Montpellier,  not  long  before  the  historic  era. 

The  old-world  species  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
California,  but  the  grape  industry  of  the  eastern  United  States 
has  been  developed  from  native  species,  chiefly  K.  Labr%sca 
and  V.  aesiitalis  and  their  hybrids  with  V.  ^nifera.  Some 
of  the  American  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  France 
and  other  countries  infested  with  Phylloxera,  to  serve  as  stocks 
on  which  to  graft  the  better  kinds  of  European  vines,  because 
their  roots,  though  perhaps  equally  subject  to  (he  attacks  of 
the  insects,  do  not  stiffer  so  much  injury  from  them  as  the 
European  q>edcs. 


forthcoming,  it  tan  he  proBubly  cultivated,  even  tbongh  (he 
irinlei  lemperature  be  very  loo.  Tchiluichef  meoUoni  tlut 
ti  Eiivao  in  Ruuiui  Annenia  Uie  meu  winttf  tonpcntiuT 
is  7°-i  C  ud  fills  in  Juiuiy  to  -30*  C,  ind  u  BoUuum  the 
nan  lempcnlnre  ol  Juuuy  is  4°  C.  ind  Ibe  mlnunnm  -»*  C, 
■tid  yet  tC  bolh  pluca  the  vine  is  grown  with  uiaai.  In  the 
Alps  It  is  pioGtibty  cultinted  up  to  u  sllituda  ot  1S70  (t^ 


in  the  no 
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time  the  liniit  ot  pn>fiIsUe  cnttivitioD  in  £nn>pe  puies 
tioni  Biiltany,  IsL  4;*  jc/,  to  beyond  the  Rhins  by  Liice  and 
Ihtou^  Thuringis  to.  Siloia  in  lal.  51°  51'.  In  fannet 
centutia  vine*  wen  callivited  to  ibe  Donh  of  thia  tegloo,  at, 
for  instance^  in  HoAarul,  in  Bdglurn  lately,  and  in  En^aitd, 
where  Ihcy  mi^t  itHI  be  grown.  Indeed,  experiments  have 
been  made  in  thii  diiection  neai  CardiA  in  South  Waits.  Tlie 
ykld  is  antialactory,  and  tbe  vdne  made»  the  variety  kDown  as 
Camay  noir,  ia  deimbed  as  being  like  itill  champagst  In 
the  middle  ages,  owing  to  Tiikius  causa,  (be  bcllet  wines 

eacept  at  pnlubitive  prjcea;  but  when  this  itate  of  things 
eeaaed,  aiKl  fonign  wine  could  be  imported,  the  English  con- 
nmETS  wonld  no  longer  tolerate  the  [nierior  pnxluctions  of 
Iheit  owa  vineyards.  It  is  also  probaUe  that  tbc  EngUih 
mlied  Mgii  01  boinr  with  the  wine  and  thus  Mpplied  artificially 
that  nractoeis  whidi  the  Englisb  >ua  denied.  It  is  a  euiioua 
bet  that  at  the  present  day  much  or  even  moat  of  the  wine 
of  £jiest  quality  is  made  at  or  acai  to  the  northern  hmils  ol 
poasible  cultivation  with  pnht.  Hiis  ciruumstance  Is  probably 
-Tt-in-^  by  the  gnUst  can  and  allsolioa  balowcd  bath 
on  the  cultivatkin  ot  the  viae  and  on  the  manufacture  of  tbe 
wine  in  noitbem  countriea  than  in  those  where  tlie  climate 
is  more  pr^iious.  The  relative  inferiority  ot  the  wifics  made 
at  (he  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Aosttalia  is  partly  dne  to 
variations  of  dimale,  the  vine  not  yet  having  adapted  Itself 
to  tin  new  conditions,  and  partly  to  the  defideru  iLill  of  the 
muulactiuen.  That  njch  iDferiority  Day  be  expected  to 
diiappesf  i>  inggetted  by  tba  lucccaa  of  viae^ture  in  Madeira 

The  dcvdopment  of  other  fpecis  of  Vitii,  such  as  the  curious 
succulent  species  of  the  Soudan  and  other  parts  of  equatorial 

of  course  poaible  voder  suitable  conditioos;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  an  extremely  long  period  must  elspie  before  tbey  ajt 
lucceaafuUy  compete  with  the  product  of  many  ccntim^cs. 

[See  also  generally  the  article  Wmc  For  coiranU  and 
nisiaa,  both  produced  by  varietiti  ol  tbe  grape-vine,  see  Ibe 
respective  irtKha-l 

Apart  from  Iheii  economfe  value,  vines  an  oFtea  cokivited 
for  purely  ornamental  purposes,  owing  to  tbe  elegance  of  their 
tolian,  the  ricfa  (oloration  they  asaumc,  Ibe  shade  tbey  afford, 
■tut  their  bardibood. 
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beny  and  seed.  Tbe  culiivued  vine  bis  u> 
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Perhaps  the  apianuios  of  the  [act  that  lonie  of  the  culiivair 
varietMate, as gafdcim wy, "  b«l erttHM."  — 1^. do Bolripm in 
fniit  owiac  to  uaperfeei  latilaatBO.— ii  to  be  lought  In  Ibis  natw 


10  aiiilary  bud  or 
with  and  ethera  without  lendiUi  uppoaite 


Tline  iciangemino  have  doubtloa  some  nlereace  to  cQnulie 
pbeaomena,  cooiiDuity  of  growth  bring  arrested  by  add  and  pn^ 
moled  by  warmth.  Id  uy  case,  It  Is  obvious  that  Ibesa  [sets  might 
be  tureed  to  practical  endi  in  cultivatioa.  A  viae,  for  inmnce. 
that  pruducei  bunches  ol  ETipo  at  each  joint  ii  prefenbk  to  one  ul 
which  there  are  leveral  barren  jomts.  as  a  largrt  quantity  can  be 
grownwilhinasmallerarea.  Tbepractlceof pmniDgor"itai^Mng'' 
IS.  coonouKly  or  uDconsdouily.  regulated  by  the  node  of  growth. 
The  tendril  or  inflomrence.  according  to  the  ^ws  above  opl^aed. 
though  in  reality  tfrminat.  is  bent  to  oop  side;  hence  it  appears  to 
be  lateral  and  opposite  to  tbe  leaf.  While  the  tendril  is  thus 
diverted  from  its  otiglital  direct  conne,  the  axIUaty  bud  of  the  leaf 
o«po^Ie  the  tendiil  hegins  s  new  pnnum,  tiy  lengthening  lata  a 
•hoot  which  asnimes  the  direction  the  teodnl  had  prior  to  ha 
deflFsion.  Tliis  new  podiiun.  now  in  a  itircct  line  with  its  predecessor. 
dthIuch  Iuvfs  and  ends  in  its  titm  In  a  tddri]  or  InOorcscence. 
A  third  podium  Hieceeds  the  accond.  and  to  on.  Other  authorities 
cipbin  th*  lonnaiiDn  of  tbc  tendril  and  Its  anomalous  poaitiui 
opponte  to  a  leaf  by  wpposmg  that  the  end  of  the  iten  bduniuc* 
diiHnE  grnwih.  one  dlvinon  forming  the  iboot,  the  other  the  lendrU 
or  Inflorescence.  It  Is  not  poiiible  filthln  the  llmhs  at  our  command 
tn  apedfy  the  bets  and  argumcnta  by  which  these  theories  an 
reipectlvely  supported.  Practically  the  tendrils  asiiit  the  plant 
in  Its  native  state  to  ecramblc  over  rocks  or  Ines.  As  in  the 
case  of  ^milar  formaikias  gcDvaUy,  thry  ai  ■-■■-■ 
■ensitivRira   to    loach    which    enables   tn«n 


llnrly  intn 


grasp  and  coQ 

I  ibuuu   ■■■J    HJi^mc  wujB.«    «■■»■■■    uju^d    lU    ihcir    Way. 

to  support  the  plant.  The  sefda  or  giaiA-stones  an 
dob^haped.  with  ■  narrow  nccli-hkc  portion  beneath, 
snds  into  a  rounded  and  thickened  portion  above.  On 
T  TMf  nl  aM#-  iif  the  leed  is  a  ridge  bounded  on  either  tide 
lis  rldse  bdkates  the  point  of  union  of  tbe 
. —  -vith  the  serf;  it  serves  to  dlEtinguiab  the 

ition  and  affiniiira  ol  the  vine.  ihechaTaeleraaRaEded 
n  ipecially  valuable,  because  they  have  not  brea 

colour  or  fiavour  oi  the  btrry  an  of  less  value  fa 


by  a  shallow  ETDOve.  This  1 


9* 


■M  hudy  cncKifh  to  bnaf  iu  Iniil  In  ■tiilKIury  mitunl)'.  u 
llut  lor  all  pnrlica]  parpcnei  tbc  vine  muit  bt  rtBIrded  u  a  tendn 
fniil.  PUnlcd  aninit  ■  iniU  gr  a  buikliiii  havrng  a  Mnlh  aiptcl, 
or  tniKd  ovcra  uinay  nol.  aia^  Kiu  a>  llie  Black  Quiltr,  Bbck 
Princx.  PilmuUin  WMu  CliMtr,  Royal  M  gKad[«,  bmMultr,  &c„ 


le,  and  lao  anljr  bt  CD 
tun  the  lou-iod  •¥■!< 
vtvD  (he  ^nl  [>  (r 


n  uoder  BiBss,  iJ 


le  bonLrr  diould 


19  of  J. 


ocdcc.  iniile  bonlcn  nquiit  frequc] 
.  la  wen-dmiieil  Unslitio  tht  bardir 
fnHJDd  Itvd,  bui  JD 

towardi  an  clfkiei 

mane.  bL. _ 

»  ihSb  dowmvardtt  being  tprrad  — 


widib  dI  is  El.  will  be  lu^enl. 


diuadoniilthau: 


jlMlSRi,  DevErleisltiuialT..  ihoulilniiiail  i^ivcparKnch  luify 
bam.  tnt  (wt  old  Umt  rubbuk  «  bnkHt  brklo.  includinit  a  liille 
mod  aabea  or  bural  eanh  (ballaai),  ane  pan  braken  charred],  ajid 
■boul  one  part  ol  half-inch  boaea.  the  whole  bdna  Iborouahlv  mixed, 
ud  kept  ^iih  111  ued.  IJ  It  vdi  alter  iIk  boidm  or  comjMed 
to  Rnevv  tiB  top  aoii,  in  wuch  no  mola  an  to  lie  found,  every  l»o 


id  bone  nical,  to  llir  depth  d  6 
I  — II.  B..J,  j,  u^u]  ,o  pnveo 

bath  bavins 


r r"iliend"iii"jaiiiri^.  iiri(1y,  in  «miirpoi)  of  Biihi 

ktamv  compoal,  and  after  ■ufidinB  In  a  wjrm  pljce  for  ■  lew  dxya 
ihould  be  planted  in  a  propagar  ing  bed.  havjnr  a  boiiDTr  bdl  of  7s', 
which  vfaoiiLd  be  iacteued  lo  85^  wfien  ihcy  liave  produced  leveia} 
leaven,  Iha  Blmaephefe  beinR  knhl  ai  aboul  iTie  lame  lemperalun  or 
Ugber  bf  hid  iieat  during  Ihe  day,  and  bL  about  7^*  at  night.  As 
■oonHnoliarefnely  fonned  the  plants  n^ual  be  ahJied  inlo  fr-incli 
pou,  and  later  on  inlo  li-lnch  onei.  The  ^oola  arc  iraincd  up 
■car  the  Ela«.  and,  with  plenty  of  heat  [top  and  boilam)  and  of 
water,  with  air  and  filht.  and  manure  waler  occaiionally,  will  fonn 

the  pot  mly  in  the  leaun.  and  only  three  or  lour  of  the  eyca 
u  the  baae  ihould  be  atlownl  to  grow  on.     The  boi  lime  for 

tetin(  11  in  ipring,  when  the  ^une  Hhoota  have  jual  aurted. 
vinea  ahouid  be  planted   innds  Ihc  bouie.  from   ]   10  3   fl, 
from  the  front  wall,  and  from  6  ft.  to  8  fl,  aparl,  the  root!  being 

and  iprsd  outvarda  from  the  stem,  and  covered  carefully  and 

[airly  developed,  Ibe  two  atronrnt  are  lo  be  tclected  and  trained 
in.  when  focdng  ia  commenced,  live  vinery  it  ahui  up  for  two  or 
three  weelca  without  fire  heat,  the  mean  tcmpcrnture  ranging  about 
50*.  Fire  fieat  mutt  be  at  fim  aoplicd  very  genily.  and  may  range 
about  55*  at  mgbt,  and  from  Gs  to  70*  by  day,  but  a  lew  dwees 
more  may  be  given  them  at  the  budi  break  and  ihe  new  ihooti 
appear.  When  they  air  in  flower,  and  onwarda  during  the  iwclUnj 
01  the  beniea.  Sj*  may  be  taken  at  a  iDaximun.  runmni  up  to  00 
with  tun  heat  and  Ibe  tenperatun  may  be  lowered  umewliat 
when  the  fruit  b  ripe,  Tbe  tempomtiiR  mutt,  howevrr.  be  re^u- 
laled  according  to  tbe  variety.  Mutcata  nquiring  a  hiabcr  tempera- 
ture IroA  Ibe  time  their  bunchet  ibow  than  Uimburgha.  Aa  tuiicfa 
vcBtUation  aa  the  tlate  of  the  weather  will  pemut  abouM  be  given. 
A  Doltt  ircFwinE  aimoipbcre  it  neceaaaiy  boib  for  the  (welling 
huit  and  Tor  maintaining  the  health  of  the  foliage.  A  due  amount 
oif  mmituiv  may  be  kept  up  by  the  ute  of  evaporating  trought  and 
tv  n^nging  the  wallt  and  pathway*  two  or  three  timea  a  day,  but 
the  leavet  ihiHild  not  be  lyrisged.  When  the  vinea  arc  in  Bower, 
wid  when  Ibi  Iniit  11  colouilnt.  the  evaporaling  Uougba  tbotild 
be  kept  dry,  but  Ihe  aridity  muM  not  be  nrrmavt.  lett  the  red 
tpider  and  other  petti  thould  attack  tbe  leave*.  In  the  o^utie 
of  the  teoaoa  the  bordert  (bi^del  wiU  rerjuire  teveral  tliorough 
aoakfn^  of  warm  water — the  firat  when  tbe  bouse  ii  thtil  up, 
thii  bong  lepeatcd  a4ien  Ihe  vinea  have  made  youni  ibooli  a  few 
incllea  long,  again  when  llie  vinea  aic  in  flower,  aod  luli  again  when 
tbc  btrrlea  are  laldnr  the  lerQfld  twelling  alier  ttoning.  Outside 
bordert  require  watering  in  very  dry  luimner  weather  only. 
Tlien  are  three  principal  ^sterna  of  pruning  vinea,  tcmed  the 


le  timipcd  up 
li*origmal 


M^-ni,  tbt  thirl-ni  ai  the  spur  trattnt,  aa)  toed  ema  hm 
been  ofMained  by  each  ef  them.  It  ia  admitted  that  larger  bwnchan 
am  gcrmally  obtained  by  the  long-nid  than  by  tbe  apor  ayitatb 
Tbe  prmapfe  of  tlua  nude  of  prumiu  is  to  trmm  in  at  oonaH^iaUe 
lengtlii  accordiH  to  their  ttrcnglh,  shoots  of  the  last  vear^t  growth 
for  producing  iMxMa  to  bear  fruit  in  the  preaeot ,  tbeae  rods  am 
afterwarda  cut  away  and  replaced  by  yomg  ahocca  trmncd  up 
dtinagthe^irtcedingaunimer;  and  thcae  am  in  Ibor  lura  cut  oat  i« 
tbc  following  autumn  after  bearing,  and  replaced  by  aboota  of 
that  tuntmert  growth.  By  tbe  ihort-rod  tyatem,  abort  mBteid  of 
long  mda  nn  tetaned,  they  nre  dealt  whh  in  a  anillar  pmnntr. 
Tha  auir  nyaten  haa,  however,  t*^"***  the  inqat  H«*nl-  in  «u* 
case  the  vinea  are  uaualLy  planed  to  that  one  a 
under  each  rafter,  or  up  Ihe  middle  at  Ibe  aash,  ll 
being  preferable.  The  thoou  are  cut  back  la  b' 
stem,  which  thonki  be  eneounged  to  form  altei 
dBLancca  right  and  kft,  by  renwring  tbeae  bwdi  i 
iboot  irhich  an  lut  convenaeatly  pucetL   The  yoww  ^ 

these  buda  are  to  be  gently  brou^t  to  a  bomonlaJ  po _.  _, 

bending  them  a  Utile  at  a  time,  and  tied  in,  and  obialtv  opposite 
about  the  fourth  baf  the  ndimeiita  of  a  bunch  will  he  devcleped. 
Tlw  leal  dinetly  oppotite  tbe  bunch  mutt  In  all  eaaea  be  pnerved, 
and  the  Y^Hiag  tboot  ia  to  be  tofiped  at  one  nr  tm  hula  beyond 
Ihe  indpicol  Tmil.  tbe  latler  distance  beirs  preferable  il  thn  ia 
plenty  of  room  for  the  foUa^  to  earfand ;  tbe  lateral  ihoota,  which 
will  pusli  out  after  the  toppinff,  mutt  be  again  topped  above  tbdr 

be  thinned  before  the  Aowen  eypand,  and  the  lierrita  alao  mutt  ba 

can  being  taken,  in  avoiding  overrrowtling,  that  ihc  boKbes  bC 

The  culiivation  of  viaei  ui  pnta  ia  vpy  fBiamanly  prattiied  wtlh 
good  resulii.  and  pot-vines  aie  wy  udul  to  foire  for  the  oarlieBt 
crop.  Tbe  plants  abould  be  raised  from  eye^  and  grown  aa  atndg 
as  pottlble  in  the  way  already  noted,  in  nch  turfy  loam  miacd  with 
about  one-third  of  bone  dung  and  a  lillle  bone  duat.  Thelenpen- 
lure  dwuM  be  gnduaUy  incnaaed  from  to*  to  (o*,  or  90*  by  sun 
heat,  and  a  bottom  heat  a  few  daams  hiaher  mma  he  — ' — ' — • 
during  Ibeir  ibdwi: 
should  be  ihiTted 


any  of  which  larger  siset  they  may  be  fruited  m  ihm 
a.  hot.  la  be  sDCcctrfwl  in  thit,  the  youv  rod  pco- 


r  tborwvfcty 


nderable,  but  a  very  few  of  then  irillbe  found  sufficient  to  su 
ill  rh*  wanit  of  the  cultivator.     For  general  purpoam  not 
'      Black  Hamburgh  rincluding  Frankmlhal)  in  n 


"fS^Sj 


t.  \^na  kaf  at 


ew,  Vrnli 


I.  Craiici  aimllaiiy  at 


Portion  of  the  mycelium  of  the  funi 

4.  Penihedum  or  "  (niit "  of  tbe  lunj 

5.  Ascus  from  pciithecium  awlaining  1 


ta  iHiater  (Erjtipit  Tuck- 


■■U:  h  i>4l  H  mppcBfd  at  Vamaim:  br  ilsi  K  lw>  •m' 
duiMch  lU  [h*  wiM-pnidiiaDg  awiitnai  of  Eunpc  base  inciilly 
viruksc  in  the  badi  ODnkxiafl  on  tbc  Mcdkonmn;  and  in  w 
loUowini  war  it  nuk  it*  unuaacc  ia  Uailiin.  Like  tlie  PMb- 
sra  (j^ :  dlv  Wuu).  tk*  uMn  ■  ia !»  ori^  [CDbibly  AnanB. 
The  dflcw  b  cbvaacriiad  by  tkaaKHuaika  of  k  Biyccliua  lacBliu 
white  or  pcyiili-wliiec  paccbc*  «  the  yooBfl  kavflB;  thk  ^it^kC 
quiddy  end  itEicIs  tbc  older  kevee  ud  bnocbce,  ud  iihiniMcly 
nechce  the  in|iee<  At  fint  tbcee  an  meriied  only  by  eiutl  bnvfl 
i|na!  but  ue  apott  epnad  and  fine  tocetber,  tbe  ihui  «f  tbe  fniie 
iadeelwyed,  and  tbeflcehdefTa,  ike  wed  only  naatajagapfiafeiuly 
"■•™"*— *  *""  di—  iffmde  by  tbe  myceUim  fmnni  ovf 
le  plui.    The  kjrphne  ompoiiiictlK  nyteliiii 


Anerica*  ii  PfefivpanB  nffnb,  whtdi  haa  alio  be 

Aacrica  to  Europe.  TbemycdjumspfradaihrauKh  the  rrKn  parti 

tbeplant.altacbin^thekavet,  iwip and  unripe gimpca.  Ctalbeup 


^    The  est. , ,.-, 

K  dJBie  advances  and  ■  ted  line  appwi  divatuie  the  dark 
ra  bonier  into  an  oiKcr  aad  an  inner  rim  and  givwg 

.  ...  .   -  to  tlte  dinaied  plint.    The  eiim , 

ke  eciota  appair  aa  if  niak  in  depRaHOA^ 

eembkaceto haitttoiie wouoda.  Latertbe 

I  out.  Tbe  bcmca  do  aot  Wirivd  Dp  aa 

„ ,  .heMackmt.  ThemyceBamolf^dBW. 

in  >uit  beneath  Ibe  cuticle  ol  the  vine,  tliroufh  whith  It  toon 


ef  k  iiaa  probably  imported  inm 

aod  a  mlutian  (jo^  of  inn  ulphatc  hive  ben  found  >efy  uvtul, 
aa  wen  as  t^c  m  pLaoIin;  od  wcU^dninEd  kH  that  doca  not  lie 


yuda.  A  ficat  deal  of  GtailuiiaB  etm  ci 
dimae;  A  smilar  diteaae  which  of  tale  tm 
is  CnchiH],  and  which  b  aaoibed  to  tl 
■■prfaptafaai,  it  vmy  eisiilar  to  iL  la 
IB  tbe  aysiptofu  they  produce,  aod  in  Lhi 
aad  the  vioa  the  two  fangi  are  ea  Duch 
purpoaia  Ibev  may  be  teaarded  aa  Ide 
mendt  that    the    thooce   aEould    be   die 

da]f*,  wlkile  the  di 


dllkn  beliut  added  and  the  quantllr  ol  Ume  b^a  bcrtaird  at 
evaiy  appUcallofi,  hoc  ■>  aa  Is  tgiceed  the  Iglphiir,  bmrevei.  The 
iraa  nb^la  aulniion  ■hoakl  be 
Bied  while  tbe  viaa  aie  in  a  doimanl 
coodilloa.  and  dixascd  paitl  ahoukl 
be  cleared  away  and  burned. 

The  Mack  nt,  blie  the  lAxtHll 
and  iVunMara,  la  alio  Ameffaaa  ia 
haofiafai.  It  baa  been  knowa  ajbd  c^ 
artved  there  Hnce  iS4|S,  but  appro  red 
for  tbe  fint  time  inFrance  m  iMj. 
Ill*  dimae  i>  caa»d  by  a  lanaua. 
Cai^anltB  BUmOii  tfa.  9)  CtoaM 
uUM),  ant  o(  the  PyrnamyaUt, 

convMercd  10  b 


TnaiHulViCiMBtto.  .  .    .. 

Fig.  6.— KokUiiijii  (Dmifgfl^J 
A.  Mycelium  of  the  funeu*  atta  ' "  "    '    ' 

the  fuDgm  ^niducedj. 


jctificatjon  tjitnthtaa)  of 
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VINEGAR—VINELAND 


whole  smpfe  The  latter  for  a  time  retaliiB  its  pfninpness,  but  on  the 
appearance  of  little  Uack  pustules,  which  first  occur  on  the  part 
primarily  affected,  the  grape  begins  to  dirivel.  This  continues  until 
the  gtape  is  reduced  to  a  black  hard  mass,  with  the  folds  of  skin 
pressied  closely  against  the  seed.  The  disease  spreads  from  grape 
to  grape,'  so  that  as  a  rule  many  of  the  grapes  in  a  bunco  are 
destroyed.  The  hyphae  of  the  myceUum  of  this  fungus  ans 
septate,  with  numerous  short  branches.  The  pustules  on  the  sur- 
face are  4ue  to  fructifications,  pycnidia  and  spermagonia.  The 
fungus  passes  the  winter  in  the  withered  grapes  which  fall  to  the 
flRMind,  and  on  these  the  mature  form  of  the  fungus  (fig.  5,  a  and  $) 
IS  produced;  hence  every  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  these  and 
bum  them.  The  use  of  the  copper  solutions  mentk)ned  above  may 
also  be  lecommended  as  a  preventive. 

Among  the  other  fungi  which  infest  the  inne  may  be  mentioned 
Phyttoshcta  viiiceta  and  Ph.  Labnucott  which,  when  theattackissevere, 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  Iraves,  the  only  part  they  assaiL  These, 
like  the  foregoing,  are  members  of  the  Pyrenomyutts,  whOe  many 
other  allied  funp;!  nave  been  described  as  causing  spots  on  the  leaves. 
CercMpora  ViHs  (Cladosporiwn  vUiecltim),  which  has  clut>>8haped 

res  of  a  green-brown  colour,  also  attacks  the  leaves;  but^  unless 
season  is  extremely  unfavourable,  it  does  little  harm. 
A  very  disastrous  rootKlisease  of  the  vine  is  4ue  to  therav- 
i^es  of  another  pyrenomycetous  fungus,  RosettuUa  (Demaiophora) 
necatrix  (fig.  6),  which  forms  subterranean  strings  of  mycelium — 
so-called  rhixomorphs.  The  diseased  roots  have  been  confounded 
with  those  attacked  by  PhyUMgra.  The  only  mode  of  combating 
the  malady  seems  to  be  to  uproot  the  i^nts  and  bum  them.  Isola- 
tion of  the  diseased  areas  by  means  01  trenches  has  also  been  prac- 
tised. 

VJNIOAR,  a  dilute  solution  of  impuie  acetic  add,  prepared 
by  the  acetous  fenneatation  of  alcohol  or  of  substances  which 
yidd  aloohcd  when  suitably  decomposed  (ordinary  vinegar),  or 
obtained  from  the  products  resulting  on  the  dry  distillation 
(St  wood  (wood  vin^ar).  Ordinary  or  table  vinegars,  which 
contain,  in  addition  to  acetic  add,  small  quantities  of  alcohol, 
higher  acids  such  as  tartaric  and  sUcdnic,  various  esters,  albu- 
minous substances,  &c.,  are  produced  soldy  by  acetous  fer- 
mentation, wood  vinegar  being  only  employed  in  certain  arts. 
Ordinary  vin^ar  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
its  power  of  combining  with  or  dissolving  mineral  substances 
caused  the  alchemists  to  investigate  its  preparation  and  pro- 
perties They  failed,  however,  to  obtain  pure  acetic  add, 
although  by  distillation  they  prepared  more  concentrated  solu- 
tions (spiritus  Veneris),  In  1697  Stahl  showed  that  vinegar 
could  be  oonoeotrated  by  freesing  out  part  of  the  water,  and, 
better,  in  1703,  by  neutralizing  the  add  with  an  alkali  and  dis- 
tilling the  salt  with  oil  of  vitriol.  A  notable  improvement  was 
made  in  2789  by  LSwitz,  who  showed  that  the  dilute  add  could 
be  concentrated  by  repeatedly  passing  it  over  charcoal  powder, 
and  by  cooling  he  obtained  a  crystalline  substance  named  in 
1777  by  I>urande,  "  gladal  acetic  add."  The  presence  of  an 
acid  substance  in  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  wood 
was  mentioned  by  Glauber  in  1648  and  received  the  name  of 
pyroUgneous  add.  Its  identity  with  acetic  acid  was  demon- 
strated by  Vauqudin  in  x8oo. 

The  mechanism  of  acetous   fermentation  is  described  under 

Fermsntation;  here  we  only  treat  of  the  actual  processes. 

There  are  two  methods  in  use:  the  "  quick  "  process,  proposed 

in  r720  by  Boerhaave  and  introduced  by  SchUtienbach  in  1833 

(analogous  processes  were  proposed  at  about  the  same  time  by 

Wagmann  in  Germany  and  by  Ham  in  England),  and  the  older  or 

"  slow  "  process. 

In  the  "  qukk  *'  process  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
fermentation  proceeds  more  quickly  when  a  latge  surface  of  the 
liquid  is  exposed  to  air.  Any  alcoholic  liquid  can  be  treated.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  vat  di^dcd  into  three  nortmns* 
the  lowest,  which  is  separated  from  the  one  above  by  a  gria  or  false 
bottom,  serves  for  the  collection  of  the  vinegar;  the  central  portion, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest,  is  the  chamber  wherein  the  fermentation 
is  effected:  and  it  is  separated  from  the  topmost  section  by  a  disk 
perforated  with  holes  about  the  size  of  quills  through  which  thin 
string  lead  into  the  upper  part  of  the  central  sectkm.  The  purpose 
of  this  disk  » to  subdivide  the  liqukl  plaocd  upon  it  into  drops  so  as 
to  increase  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  sides  of  the  vat  enclosing 
the  lowest  portion  arc  provided  with  a  rinr  of  holes  to  admit  air  to 
the  tub; and  the  vat  is  enclosed  with  a  tigntly  fittinjs  lid  perforated 
by  a  hole  through  whkh  the  liquor  to  be  fermented  is  admitted  and 
the  lur  drawn  upwards  from  the  base  escapes.  The  central  chamber 
is  filled  with  some  material  of  large  surface  The  commonest  are 
beech-wood  shavings,  whkh,  before  use,  must  be  carefully  freed 


from  an  extractives  by  washing  and  steaming,  then  dried,  and 
finally  soured  by  immersion  in  hot  vinegar  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Hie  fermented  wort,  prepared  in  various  ways  and  of  varying  com- 
position, or  wine,  is  warmed  to  about  ^8**  C.  and  then  fed  into  the 
upper  chamber.  Falling  on  to  the  shavings,  the  surface  is  largely  in- 
creased, and  the  fermentation  which  ensues  maintains  the  tempera- 
ture at  about  37*,  and  draws  a  current  of  air  upvrards  through  the 
shavings,  which  after  a  time  become  covered  with  the  so<alled 
mother  of  vinegar.  If  the  Ikjuid  contains  only  4%  of  ala>hol,  it 
bcompletdy  converted  into  acetic  acid,  but  stiongei  liquon  require 
to  be  passed  through  the  vat  three  or  four  times.  Some  01  the 
alcohol  f and  consequently  some  acetic  acid)  is  carried  awajr  by  the 
air  whicn  escapes  to  the  top  of  the  vat;  this  is  avoided  in  some 
factories  by  leading  the  air  over  or  into  water,  whereby  the  alcohol 
and  aldehyde  are  recovered.  The  same  is  effected  in  Singer's 
generators,  which  are  coupled  together  in  tiers. 

For  making  wine-vinegar  by  the  slow  process,  full-bodied  wines 
about  one  year  old  and  containing  10%  of  alcohol  (this  amount 
being  obtained,  when  necessary^  by  blending)  are  preferred:  and 
they  are  clarified  by  standing  with  beech  shavings  upon  which  the 
lees  deposit  The  fermentation  is  carried  out  in  casks  holding  from 
50  to  100  gallons;  these  casks  are  repeatedly  extracted  with  water  in 
order  to  prevent  any  impurity  fincung  its  way  into  the  >^cgar: 
also  it  Is  found  that  the  casks  foul  after  about  six  years'  use,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  deposits  of  argol,  yeast  sediments,  &c. 
and  re-extract  with  water,  after  which  they  arc  again  fit  for  use. 
In  conducting  the  fermentation  the  cask  is  onc-tnird  filled  with 
boiling  strong  vinegar  and  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  days.  Nine 
pints  of  the  Wine  ate  now  added  every  day  until  the  cask  is  two- 
thinds  full,  and  the  mixture  Is  allowed  to  stand  for  fourteen  days. 
After  this  interval  from  xo  gallons  to  half  the  contents  of  the  cask 
are  drawn  off,  and  more  wine  added.  The  working  temperature  is 
about  25*.  The  progress  of  the  operation  is  shown  by  the  white 
froth  which  appeara  on  a  spatula  after  immersion  in  the  liquid: 
if  it  be  reddish,  more  wine  must  be  added.  In  certain  parts  of 
France,  Holland  and  of  the  Rhine  district  a  different  procedure  is 
adopted.  Two  casks,  fitted  with  false  bottoms  on  which  are  placed 
vine  cuttings,  are  taloen;  one  cask  is  completely  filled  with  the  wine, 
whilst  the  other  is  only  half  filled.  The  acetification  proceeds 
more  rapidly  in  the  second  cask,  and  after  twenty-four  houra  half 
the  contents  of  the  first  cask  are  transferred  to  it,  and  the  procen 
repeated.  Tlie  product  is  settled  in  casks  containing  birch  wood» 
and  after  fourteen  days  it  is  put  upon  the  market. 

In  preparing  malt  vinegar,  an  infusion  of  malt  is  prepared  by 
extracting  it  with  water  at  7a*,  then  at  a  higher  temperature  and 
finally  at  the  boiling-point.  After  cooling  uie  extracts  are  fer- 
mented with  yeast,  and  the  product  kept  for  some  months  before 
acetification.  This  step  can  be  effected  by  the  quick  process  as 
described  above,  or  by  the  slow  process.    In  the  latter  the  Kquid  at 

a"  is  transferred  to  barrels  lying  on  their  sides  and  the  fermentation 
owed  to  proceed.  When  the  process  is  complete  the  product  is 
filtered  through  rapes  in  a  fining  tun.  This  is  a  cask  fitted  with  a 
false  bottom  in  whkh  are  placed  nent  tanner's  wood,  shavings, 
or,  better,  the  ixessed  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes  and  raisins  from 
wine  manufacture.  Household  vinegar  is  made  in  upright  casks; 
after  twenty-four  hours  it  is  transferred  to  a  similar  cask,  and  the 

{>rocess  repeated  in  a  third  and  fourth  cask.  Malt  vinegar  is  sold  in 
our  strenigths  designated  18,  20,  22,  24,  the  last  bcm^  "  procrf  '* 
vinegar,  containing  6%  of  acetic  add  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-019.  These  numbere  represent  the  gjrains  «  dry  pure  sodium 
carbonate,  which  are  neutralised  by  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  vinegar. 

Several  other  vinegara  are  maide.  Crystal  vinegar  is  eitUnasy 
vinegar  decolorised  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  Ale 
vinegar  is  prepared  from  strong  sour  pale  ale;  it  has  a  tendency 
to  putrefy.  Glucose  or  sugar  vinegar  is  made  by  fint  fermenting 
amylaceous  substances  to  alcoh9l,  and  then  acetifying  the  alcohol. 
Compound  table  vinc^rara  are  made  by  digesting  ordinary  vinegar 
with  condintents  sucn  as  pepiier.  garlic,  capers,  ftc;  whilst 
aromatic  vinegars  populariy  used  in  vinai^ttes  on  account  of  their 
refreshing,  stimulating  pungency  are  obtained  by  distilUng  ordimry 
vinegar  with  plants,  perfumes  and  aromatic  substances.  Medsdnu 
vinegare  are  prepared  either  by  digestion  or  distillation  of  vinegar 
with  various  drugs.  Vinegar,  however,  is  not  now  much  used  in 
medicine,  although  occasionally  taken,  under  a  false  impression,  in 
order  to  reduce  obesity. 

Wood  vinegar  is  not  used  in  cooking,  as  it  lacks  those  substances 
which  render  ordinary  vinegar  palatable.  It  is  largdy  manu* 
factnred  for  conversion  into  pure  acetic  acid  and  acetom;  and  also 
for  use  as  an  antiseptic  and  wood  preservative.  (See  Acbtic  Acid.) 

VINELAND,  a  borough  of  Cumberland  county.  New  Jeisey, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  about  34  m.  S.  of 
Philadelphia  and  about  115  m.  S.W.  of  New  York.  Pop. 
(1^90)3822;  (1900)  4370, induding  590 foreign-bom;  (190$  state 
census)  4593;  (1910)  5282.  Area,  x  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  West  Jersey  8r  Seashore  railways, 
and  by  electric  railway  to  Milfvfllc  and  Bridgeton.  Vineland 
is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  90-118  ft.  above  the  ses.  on  a 
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^pneaStf  level  or  slightly  andubting  plun,  and  has  unuBoally 
broad,  straight  and  well-shaded  sueets.  The  borough  main* 
tains  a  public  library,  a  public  park  <A  40  acres,  artesbn  water- 
works, a  sewerage  system  and  an  electric  lifting  (dant.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Girls  and  Boys  (1888),  the  Sute  Home  lor  the  Care 
and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Women  (1888),  and  the  Sute 
Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines  and  their  Wives. 
The  Vindand  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  (organised 
in  1864}  has  a  library  (8000  volumes  in  1909)  housied  in  the 
Society's  building,  snd  it  maintains  a  free  kcture  course. 
Saloons  for  the  sale  of  intoidcating  liquors  have  never  been 
allowed  in  Vineland.  The  surrounding  country  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  small  fniiu,  grapes,  peaches,  pears 
and  apples,  and  the  raising  of  sweet  potatoes;  and  within 
the  borough  are  manufaaured  unfermented  grape  juice  wine, 
boots  and  shoes,  dothing,  carpets,  rugs,  chenille  curtains,  pearl 
buttons,  flint-gUtfs  tuba  and  bottles,  and  iron  castings. 

Vineland  was  founded  in  1861  by  Charles  K.  Landis  (x835- 
X900),  who  conceived*  the  idea  of  creating  a  settlement  in  the 
almost  uninhabited  "Pines"  of  Southern  New  Jersey;  and 
after  purchasing  a  large  tract  he  laid  out  a  vfllage  with  small 
farms  adjoining.  The  settlers,  hirgely  from  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  received  the  land  at  moderate  prices 
on  agreeing  to  make  certain  stipulated  improvements.  The 
township  of  Landis  (pop.  in  1910,  6435),  minwd  in  honour 
of  the  founder  of  the  settlement,  was  incorporated  hi  1864, 
having  formeriy  been  a  part  of  MiUviUe;  from  it  Vineland  was 
separated  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1880. 

See  Tke  FounUt^t  Own  Story  of  Ik*  Vomtdint  o§  ViMtkmd 
(Vindand,  1903).  a  i^mphlet  published  by  the  Vindand  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Society. 

VINBR.  SIR  ROBERT  (x6ji-x688),  brd  .mayor  of  London, 
was  bom  in  Warwick,  but  migrated  in  early  Ule  to  London, 
where  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Viner  (1558- 
1665),  a  goldsmith,  who  was  brd  mayor  of  London  in  x6s3-*54i 
and  who  was  created  a  baxooet  in  x66x.  Soon  Robert  became 
a  partner  in  his  kinsman's  business,  and  in  x666  an  alderman 
of  the  city  of  London;  in  X665  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  baronet.  He  was  sheriff  during  the  year 
of  the  great  fire  in  London,  and  was  chosen  lord  mayor  in  1674. 
Combining  like  his  uncle  the  business  of  a  banker  with  that 
of  a  goldsmith,  Viner  was  brought  much  into  contact  with 
CharliM  U.  and  with  the  court.  The  king  attended  his  mayoral 
banquet,  and  the  lord  mayor  erected  an  equestrian  statue  in  hts 
honour  on  a  spot  now  covered  by  the  Mansion  House.  Having 
been  appointed  the  king's  goldsmith  in  x66x,  Sir  Robert  was 
one  of  those  who  lent  large  sums  of  money  for  the  expenses 
of  the  state  and  the  extravagances  of  tho  court;  over  £400.000 
was  owing  to  him  when  the  national  exchequer  suspended 
payment  in  i67t,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
pounding with  his  creditors.  He  obtained  from  the  state  an 
annuity  of  £25,000.  Viner  <lied  at  Windsor  on  the  and  of 
September  x688. 

See  Viner:  a  Family  HiOory,  published  anonymously  (1885). 

VIHBT,  ALBZAMDBB  ROOOLPHB  (1797-1847).  Fitnch 
critic  and  theologiaa,  of  Swiss  birth,  was  bom  near  Lausanne 
on  the  X7th  of  June  1797.  He  was  educated  for  the  Protestant 
ministry,  b^ing  ordained  in  1819,  when  afaready  teacher  of  the 
French  language  and  literature  in  the  gymnasium  at  Basd; 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  as  much  a  critic  as  a 
theolopan.  His  literary  criticism  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Sunte-Beuve,  for  whom  he  procured  an  invitation  to 
leaure  at  Laosaime,  which  led  to  his  iamous  work  on  Port- 
RoyaL  Vinet's  CkrestomaSkie  franfoise  (1839),  his  Etudes  sur 
la  lHUralnre  franqaist  au  XI X^  Hide  (i849-sx)f  and  his 
Histaire  de  la  littiraiwe  franqaise  au  XV I  11'^  siide,  together 
with  his  iiudes  star  Pascal^  Andes  sw  Usmoraiistesaux  XV l^ 
9t  XVII^  tiUUs,  Histeire  de  la  frldicatien  parmi  la  Riformis 
de  Prance  and  other  kindred  works,  gave  evidence  of  a  wide 
knowledge  of  literature,  a  sober  and  acute  literary  judgment 
and  a  distinguished  faculty  of  appreciation.   He  adjusted  his 


theories  to  the  work  vnder  review,  and  oondemned  aotbhig  i» 
long  as  it  was  good  work  acooiding  to  the  writer's  own  itandaid. 
His  criticism  had  the  singular  advantage  of  bdag  In  some 
sort  fordgn,  without  the  diuidvantage  which  attaches  in  French 
eyes  to  all  criticism  of  things  French  written  in  a  foreign  language. 
As  theologian  he  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Protestant  theology, 
especially  in  French-speaking  lands,  but  also  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  Lord  Acton  classed  him  with  Rothe.  He  boUt 
all  on  conscience,  as  that  wherein  taian  stands  in  direct  per- 
sonal rehition  with  God  as  moral  sovereign,  and  the  seat  of 
a  moral  individuality  which  nothing  can  xightly  infringe. 
Hence  he  advocated  complete  freedom  of  religious  bcUcf,  and 
to  this  end  the  formal  sepaxationef  churdi  and  state  (If  laisini 
en  foMwr  de  la  liberli  des  enUes  (x886),  Bssai  tnr  la  coHscknea 
(1829),  Bssaisutla  mamfestaHondeteoHPieHonsr^giemes  (x84s)k 
AcGQ«dnigly,  when  in  184$  the  dvil  power  la  the  canton  ef 
Vaud  interfered  with  the  church's  autonomy,  he  led  a  ■ecciiioa 
which  took  the  name  of  L*£4***  '^^  But-  already  from 
183  X,  when  he  published  his  Diseonrs  sur  qudqnes  sujds  ralsfima 
{Nomeaux  discours,  X841),  he  had  begun  to  exnt  a  libecslidng 
and  deepening  influence  on  religious  thought  far  b^ond  his 
own  canton,  by  bringing  traditional  doctrine  to  the  test  of  a 
living  persons  I  experience  (see  also  Fromhxl,  Gaston).  In 
this  he  resembled  F.  W.  Robertson,  as  also  in  the  change  which 
he  introduced  into  pulpit  style  and  in  the  permanence  of  his 
influence.  Vioet  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1847  at  Qarens 
(Vaud).  A  oonsiderable  part  of  his  wo^  was  not  printed  tiU 
after  Us  death. 

His  life  was  written  in  1875  bv  Eug^e  Rambert,  who  re-edited 
the  Ckrestomaikie  in  1876.  See  also  L.  M.  Lane,  Lf/<  and  Writina 
ef  A.  Vinet  (1890);  L.  Molines,  Etude  sur  Alexandre  Vinet  (Pans, 
1890) ;  V.  Rosael,  aisL  de  la  lilt,  fran^aise  kors  de  France  (Lausanne. 
XS95);  V.  Rivet,  Etudes  sur  les  orieines  de  la  pensfe  religieuse  de 
Vtnel  (PariSf  1896) ;  A.  Schumann,  Altx.  Vinet  (1907).  A  uniform 
edition  of  his  works  was  begun  in  1908.  see  Fteeue  de  thiohgie  al 
pkilosopkie  (Lausanne,  1908,  334  sqq.)-  0*  V.  B.) 

VINGT-ET-UN  (colbquiaUy,  "Van  John"),  a  round  gams 
of  cards,  at  which  any  number  of  persons  may  play,  though 
five  or  six  are  enough.  The  right  to  deal  having  been  dedded, 
the  dealer  gives  one  card  face  downwards  to  each  person,  in- 
duding  himself.  The  others  thereupon  look  at  their  cards 
and  declare  their  stakes— one,  two,  three  or  more  counters  or 
chips-according  to  the  value  of  thdr  cards.  When  aR  have 
staked,  the  dealer  looks  at  his  own  card  and  can  double  aO 
stakes  if  he  chooses.  The  amount  of  the  original  stake  should 
be  set  by  each  player  opposite  his  card.  Another  card  is  then 
dealt,  face  downwards,  all  rouml;  each  player  looking  at  his 
own.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  3x,  by  the  pips  on 
the  cards,  an  ace  counting  as  x  or  xi,  and  the  court  cards  as 
xo  each.  Hence  a  player  who  recdves  an  ace  and  a  ten-card 
scores  ax  at  once.  Tliis  is  called  a  "natural";  the  holder 
receives  twice— sometimes  thrice — ^Ihe  stake  or  the  doubled 
stake.  If  the  dealer  has  a  natural  too,  the  usual  rule  is 
that  the  other  natural  pays  nothing,  in  spite  of  the  rule  of 
"  ties  pay  the  dealer."  The  deal  passes  to  the  player  who 
turns  up  the  natural,  unless  it  occurs  in  the  first  rannd  of  a 
deal  or  the  dealer  has  a  natural  too.  If  the  dealer  has  not  a 
natural,  he  asks  each  player  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  pbiyer 
on  his  left,  if  he  wishes  for  another  card  or  cards,  the  object 
still  bdng  to  get  to  3x,  or  ss  near  op  to  it  as  possible.  The 
additional  cards  are  given  him  one  by  one,  face  upwards,  though 
the  original  cards  «re  not  exposed.  If  he  requires  no  additional 
card,  or  when  he  has  drawn  sufficient,  he  says, "  Content," 
or  *'  I  stand."  If  a  player  overdraws,  ix.  if  his  cards  count 
more  than  ax,  he  pays  the  dealer  at  once.  When  all 
are  dthcr  overdrawn  or  -  content,  the  dealer  may  "stand" 
on  his  own  hand,  or  draw  cards,  till  he  is  overdrawn  or  staiMls. 
AU  the  hands  are  then  shown,  the  dealer  paying  those  pbyers 
whose  cards  are  nearer  to  sx  than  his  own,  and  recdving  from 
all  the  others,  as  "  ties  pay  the  dealer."  If  the  dealer's  cards, 
with  the  additions,  make  exaaly  ax,  he  recdves  double  the 
suke,  or  doubled  stake;  if  a  player  holds  ai,  he  receives  double 
likewise,  but  tics  stUl  pay  the  dealer.    If  a  player  icodves  two 
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wnflar  cards' he  may  pat  his  stake  on  each  and  draw  on  them 
ieparatdy*  receiving  or  paying  according  as  he  stands  success^ 
fully  or  overdraws,  but  the  two  cards  must  be  similar,  i.e.  he 
cannot  draw  on  both  a  knave  and  a  queen,  or  a  king  and  a 
ten,  though  their  values  are  equal  for  the  purpose  of  counting. 
A  natural  drawn  in  this  way,  however,  only  counts  as  21,  and 
does  not  turn  out  the  dealer.  Similariy  a  player  may  draw  on 
three  cards,  or  even  lour,  should  they  be  dealt  him.  A  player 
who  overdraws  on  one  of  such  cards  must  declare  and  pay 
immediately,  even  though  he  stands  on  another.  After  a  hand 
is  played,  the  *'  pone  "  (Latin  for  "  behind  ")~the  player  on 
the  dealer's  eighth— coUects  and  shuffles  the  cards  played,  the 
dealer  dealing  from  the  remainder  of  the  pack,  till  it  is  exhausted, 
when  he  takes  the  cards  the  pone  holds,  after  the  pone  has  cut 
them.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  deal,  as  the  dealer  receives 
from  all  who  have  already  withdrawn,  even  if  he  overdraws 
himselfk 

FrenA  Vingt-et-un,  or  vingt'^t-im  leitk  wariaiious^  is  played  by 
any  number  of  persons.  The  first  deal  is  played  as  m  the  ordinary 
game.  In  the  second  ("  Imaginary  Tens  '0  each  player  is  supposed 
to  hold  a  ten<ard  and  receives  one  card  from  the  dealer,  face  down- 
wards;  he  is  then  considered  to  hold  a  ten-card  plus  the  one  dealt, 
and  stands  or  draws,  receives  or  pays,  as  in  the  ordinary  game.  If 
he  receives  an  ace  he  hokls  a  natural.    In  the  third  dou  ("  Blind 


he  bacira:  two  cards  are  then  dealt  to  him:  if  they  are  of  the  same 
eoSour,  it  is  "sympathy";  if  of  different  colours,  "antipathy." 
At  the  fourth  deal  ikouge-et-noir),  each  player,  having  received  three 
cards,  bets  that  the  majority  will  be  cither  black  or  red.  as  he  chooses. 
In  "  Self  and  Company  "  every  one  stakes  but  the  dealer,  who  then 
sets  out  two  cards,  face  upwards,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the 
players.  If  the  two  cards  are  pairs,  the  dealer  wins;  if  not,  he  deals 
till  one  of  the  cards  exptosed  is  paired,  paying  or  receiving  according 
as  that  card  belongs  to  himself  or  the  company."  The  seventh 
deal  is  "  Payinethe  diflfercnce."  Each  player  rccei\'es  two  cards, 
face  upwards.  The  dealer  pays  or  receives  a  stake  for  the  difference 
in  number  between  the  pips  on  his  own  cards  and  those  of  each 
player.  The  ace  counts  as  one.  The  eighth  deal  is  "  Clock."  The 
stalces  are  pooled.  The  dealer  deals  the  cards  out,  face  upwards, 
catling  "  one  "  for  the  first,  "  two  "  for  the  second,  and  so  on,  the 
knave  being  II.  queen  12,  and  king  13.  If  any  of  the  cards  dealt 
correspond  to  the  number  called,  the  dealer  takes  the  pool;  if  none 
correspond,  he  forfeiu  that  amount.  At  the  end  of  this  (the  eighth) 
d»l,  the  next  player  deals. 

VIMITA*  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Craig  county,  OUa- 
Jioma,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  about  135  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Guthrie.  Pop.  (1900)  3339;  (1907)  3157,  including  624 
Indians  and  479  negroes;  (1910)  40S3.  Vim'ta  is  served  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
railways.  In  the  city  are  the  Sacred  Heart  Institute  (Roman 
CathoUc),  and  a  hospital  for  masons.  Vinita  is  situated  in  an 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and  lead,  ainc,  oil  and 
natural  gas  arc  found  in  the  vicinity;  the  city's  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  artesian  wells.  Bricks  are  manufactured.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1870  and  Vinita  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1898. 

VINLAND  (Old  Korse,  Vinland,  i.e.  Vineland  or  Wincland), 
some  Tegk>n  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  visited  and 
named  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century. 
The  word  first  appeared  in  print  in  Adam  of  Bremen's  De- 
uriptio  Insularum  AquiUmiSy  an  appendix  to  his  Ccsla  Hamma^ 
burgtnsis  Ecdesiae  Pontificum,  published  by  Lindcnbrog  in 
1595.  In  pursuit  of  historical  study,  Adam  visited  the  Danlsli 
court  during  the  reign  of  the  well-informed  monarch  Svend 
Estridsson  (1047-X076),  and  writes  that  the  king  "  spoke  of  an 
Island  (or  country)  in  that  ocean  discovered  by  many,  which  is 
called  Vinland,  because  of  the  wild  grapes  \viks\  that  grow 
there,  out  of  which  a  very  good  wine  can  be  made.  Moreover, 
that  grain  unsown  grows  there  abundantly  [fruges  ibi  nou 
teminatas  abundare]  is  not  a  fabulous  fancy,  but  is  based  on 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Danes."  This  passage  offers  im- 
portant corroboration  of  the  Icelandic  accotmts  of  the  Viidand 
vi^a^es,  and  b,  furthermore,  interesting  "as  the  only  un- 
doubted reference  to  Vinland  in  a  medieval  book  written  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  Scandinavian  work!  "  (Fiske).    Adam's 


information  concerning  VinUad  cb'd  not,  however,  impress  his 
medieval  readers,  as  he  placed  the  new  kuul  somewhere  in  the 
Arctic  regions:  "  All  those  regions  which  are  beyond  are  £lled 
with  insupportable  ice  and  boundless  gloom."  These  words 
show  the  futility  of  ascribing  to  Adam^  account  Columbus's 
knowledge  of  lands  in  the  West,  as  many  overzealous  advocates 
of  the  Norse  discoveries  have  done.  The  impoitance  of  the 
information,  meagre  as  it  is,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Adam  received 
from  the  lips  of  kinsmen  of  the  explorers  (as  the  Danes  in  a 
sense  were)  certain  characteristic  facts  (the  finding  of  grapes 
and  imsoiK'n  grain)  that  support  the  gener^  reliability  of  the 
Icelandic  sagas  which  tell  of  the  Vinland  voyages  (in  which 
these  same  facts  are  prominent),  but  which  were  not  put  into 
writing  by  the  Norsemen  until  later— just  how  much  later  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine.  The  fact  that  the  Icelandic  sagas 
concerning  Vinland  are  not  contemporaneous  written  records 
has  caused  them  to  be  viewed  by  many  with  suspicion;  hence 
such  a  significant  allusion  as  that  by  Adam  of  Bremen  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  To  the  student  of  the  Norse  sources,  Adam's 
reference  is  not  so  important,  as  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
sagas  is  such  as  to  give  easy  credence  .to  them  as  records  <tf 
exploration  in  regions  previously  unkiKnm  to  dvilixation.  The 
contact  with  savages  would  alone  prove  that. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  Scandinavians  were  the  first  to 
revive  geographical  science  and  to  juractise  pelagic  navigation. 
For  six  centuries  previous  to  about  800,  European  interest  in 
practical  geographical  expansion  was  at  a  stsjidstill.  During 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  Irish  anchorites,  in  their  "  passion 
for  solitude,"  found  their  way  to  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Shet- 
lands,  Faroes  and  Iceland,  but  they  were  not  interested  in 
colonization  or  geographical  knowledge.  The  disa>very  of  new 
lands  in  the  West  by  the  Norsemen  came  in  the  course  of  the 
great  Scandinavian  exodus  of  the  9th,  xoth  and  i  ith  centuries — 
the  Viking  Age — when  Norsemen,  Swedes  and  Danes  swarmed 
over  all  Europe,  conquering  kingdoms  and  founding  colonics. 
The  main  stream  of  Norsemen  took  a  westeriy  course,  striking 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles,  and  ultimately 
reached  Iceland  (in  874),  Greenland  (in  985)  and  Vinland  (in 
1000).  This  western  migration  was  due  mainly  to  political 
dissatisfaction  in  Norway,  doubtless  augmented  by  a  restless 
spirit  of  adventure.  The  chiefs  and  their  followers  that  settled 
Icehind  were  "  picked  men,"  the  flower  of  the  land,  and  sought 
a  new  home  from  other  motives  than  want  or  gain.  They  sought 
political  freedom*.  In  Iceland  they  lived  active,  not  to  say 
tumultuous,  lives,  and  left  fine  literary  records  of  their  doings 
and  achievements.  The  Icelandic  colony  was  an  interesting 
forerunner  of  the  American  republic,  having  a  prasperous 
population  living  under  a  republican  government,  and  main* 
taining  an  independent  national  spirit  for  nearly  four  centuriesi 

Gec^aphically  Iceland  belongs  to  America,  and  its  colonissr' 
tion  meant,  sooner  or  later,  the  finding  of  other  lands  to  the 
West.  A  century  later  Greenland  was  peo[Jed  from  Iceland, 
and  a  colony  existed  for  over  four  hundred  years,  when  it  was 
snuffed  out,  doubtless  by  hostile  Eskimos.  Icelandic  records, 
among  them  the  Vinland  sagas,  also  a  Norwegian  work  of  the 
X3th  century,  called  Speculum  regale  (The  King's  Minor),  and 
some  papal  letters,  give  interesting  glimpses  of  the  life  of  this 
colony.  It  was  from  the  young  Greenland  colony  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  new  outpost  in  Vinland,  but 
plans  for  permanent  settlement  were  given  up  on  account  of 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  whom  the  settlers  felt  powedess 
to  grapple.    Gunpowder  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

Icelandic  literature  consists  mainly  of  the  so^alled  "  sagas," 
or  prose  narratives,  and  is  rich  in  historical  lore.  In  the  case 
of  the  Vinknd  sagos,  however,  there  are  two  independent  narrs^ 
lives  of  the  same  events,  which  clash  in  the  record  of  d^ailfi» 
Modem  investigators  have  been  interested  in  establishing  the 
superiority  of  one  over  the  other  of  the  two  nanativts.  Oneof 
them  is  the  "  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red  "  as  found  in  the  ooUection 
known  as  Hauk*s  Book,  so  called  because  the  manuscript  was 
made  by  Hauk  Erlendsson,  an  loeUndcr  who  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  Norway.    It  was  coi^,  in  part  by  Hauk  himself,  between 
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the  yean  1305  uid  1334,  the  date  of  Us  death,  and  probably 
during  the  period  1310-20  It  is  No.  S44  of  the  Ame- 
Magnaean  colkction  in  Copenhagen.  Another  mannscript 
that  tells  the  same  story,  with  only  verbal  rariations,  is  fotmd 
in  No.  557  of  the  same  coUectbn.  This  manuscript  was  made 
kter  than  Hauk's,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century, 
but  it  is  not  a  copy  of  HaulL's.  Both  were  made  independently 
from  earlier  manuscripts.  The  story  as  found  in  these  two 
manuscripts  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  critics,  especi- 
ally Professor  Gustav  Storm  of  the  university  of  Christiania, 
as  the  best  and  the  most  trustworthy  record. 

The  other  saga,  which  by  chance  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  chief  repository  of  facts  concerning  the  Vinland  voyages,  is 
found  in  a  large  Icelandic  work  known  as  the  FlaUy  Book,  as 
it  was  once  owned  by  a  man  who  lived  on  Flat  Island  (Flatey), 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  Iceland.  This  collection  of  sagas, 
completed  in  about  X3S0,  is  *'  the  most  extensive  and  most 
perfect  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,"  and  was  sent  to  Denmark  m 
166a  as  a  gift  to  the  king.  It  was  evidently  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  this  collection  that  gave  the  version  of  the  Vinland 
story  that  it  conuined  precedence,  in  the  works  of  early  investi- 
gators, over  the  Vinland  story  of  Hauk's  Book.  (Reeves's 
Finding  of  Windand  contains  fine  photographs  of  all  the  vellum 
pages  that  give  the  various  Vinland  narratives.) 

According  to  Flaiey  Book  saga,  Biami  Heriulfason,  on  a 
voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  in  the  early  da>'s  of  the 
Greenland  colony,  was  driven  out  of  his  course  and  sij^ted  new 
lands  to  the  south-west.  He  did  not  go  ashore  (which  seems 
strange),  but  sailed  northward  to  Greenland.  Fifteen  years 
later,  according  to  this  account,  Leif  Ericsson  set  out  from 
Greenland  in  search  of  the  lands  that  Biami  had  seen,  found 
them  and  named  them — Helluland  (FTat-stone-land),  Markland 
(Forestland)  and  Vinland.  After  his  return  to  Greenland, 
several  successive  expeditions  visited  the  new  lands,  none  of 
wluch  (strangely  enough)  experienced  any  difficulty  in  finding 
Leif 's  hut  m  the  dbtant  VlnUnd. 

According  to  the  Vinhind  saga  m  Hank's  Book,  Leif  Ericsson, 
whose  father,  Eric  the  Red,  had  discovered  and  colonised  Green- 
land, set  out  on  a  voyage,  in  999,  to  visit  Norway,  the  native  land 
of  hb  father.  He  visited  the  famous  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  who 
reigned  from  995  to  1000,  and  was  bending  his  ener^es  toward 
Christianizing  Norway  and  Iceland.  He  immediately  saw  in  Leif 
a  likely  aid  m  the  converaon  of  the  Greenlanders.  Leif  was 
converted  and  consented  to  become  the  king's  emissary  to 
Greenland,  and  the  next  year  (xooo)  started  on  his  return  voyage. 
Hie  saga  says  that  he  was  **  tossed  about  **  on  this  long  voyage, 
and  came  upon  an  unknown  country,  where  he  found  "  self- 
sown  wheatfields,  and  vines,"  and  also  some  trees  called  "  mOsur," 
of  which  he  took  specimens.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Greenland, 
Leif  presented  the  message  of  King  Olaf,  and  seems  to  have 
attempted  no  further  expeditions.  But  his  vi»ts  to  the* new 
lands  arous^  much  interest,  and  his  brother  Thorstein  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  them.  Later,  in  1003,  an  Icelander, 
Thorfinn  Karlsefni,  who  was  visiting  the  Greenland  colony,  and 
who  had  married  Gudrid,  the  widow  of  Leif 's  brother  Thorstein, 
set  out  with  four  vessels  and  160  followers  to  found  a  colony  in 
the  new  lands.  Here  they  remahied  three  years,  during  which 
time  a  son,  Snorri,  was  bom  to  Thorfinn  and  Gudrid.  This 
expedition,  too,  found  "  grapes  and  self-sown  wheat,"  though 
seemingly  not  in  any  great  abundance.  Concerning  the  southern- 
itiost  region  of  Vinland,  the  saga  says:  "They  found  sdf-sown 
wheatfields  in  the  lowlands,  but  vines  everywhere  on  higher 
places.  .  .  .  There  were  great  numbers  of  wild  animals  in  the 
woods."  Then  the  saga  relates  that  one  morning  a  large 
number  of  men  hi  skin  canoes  came  paddling  toward  them  and 
landed,  staring  curiously  at  them:  "They  were  swarthy  men 
and  ill-looking,  and  the  hair  Of  their  heads  was  ugly;  they  had 
large  eyes  and  broad  cheeks."  Later  the  saga  says:  "  No  snow 
came  there,  and  all  of  their  live  stock  lived  by  grazing,  and 
thrived."  The  natives  appeared  again  the  next  spring,  and  a 
dash  occurred.  Fearing  continued  trouble  with  them,  Karlsefni 
resolved  to  return  to  Greenland.    This  he  did  a  yczi  later,  and 


spent  the  winter  of '1006-7  there,  whereupon  he  settled  in 
Icdand.  From  him  and  Gudrid  a  number  of  promihent 
ecclesiastics  daimed  descent,  and  also  Hauk  Erlendison.  The 
Vinland  story  was  doubtless  a  cherished  family  possession^ 
and  was  put  into  writuig,  when  wriHnji  sagas,  instead  of  t^ing 
them,  came  into  fashion.  And  here  it  is  important  to  ternember 
that  before  the  age  of  writing  in  Iceland  there  was  a  saga-telling 
age,  a  most  remarkable  period  of  inteUectual  activity,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  deeds  and  events  of  the  seething  lif e  ^  the  heroic 
age  was  carried  over  into  the  age  of  writing.  "  Among  the 
medieval  lit«aturcs  of  Europe,  that  of  Iceland  is  unrivalled  in 
the  profusion  of  detiUl  with  which  the  facts  of  ordinary  life  are 
recorded,  and  the  clearness  vnth  whkrh  the  individual  characteis 
of  numberless  real  persons  stand  out  from  the  historic  back« 
ground  "  {Origines  Idandieee),  Icelandic  literary  history  sayt 
that  Ari  the  Learned  (bom  in  1067)  was  "  the  first  man  in  this 
land  who  wrote  in  the  Norse  tongue  history  relating  to  times 
ancient  and  modem."  Among  his  works  is  the  Book  «f 
SdUements,  "a  work  of  thorough  and  painstaking  resear» 
unequalled  in  medieval  literature "  (Hske).  His  work  Tki 
Book  of  Icdmtden  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  an  abridgment 
of  it,  LibtUus  IslandorutHt  made  by  Ari  himself,  contains  a 
significant  reference  to  Vinland.  It  tells  that  the  colonists  in 
Greenland  found  "both  broken  cayaks  (canoes)  and  stone 
implements,  whereby  it  may  be  seen  that  the  same  kind  of 
folk  had  been  there  as  they  which  inhabited  Vhiland,  and 
whom  the  men  of  Greenland  (i.e.  the  explorers)  called  the 
'skrclings'  (t.e.  inferior  people)."  From  this  aflusion  one 
cannot  but  think  that  so  keen  and  alert  a  writer  as  Ari  had  given 
some  attention  to  Vinland  in  the  lost  work.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  other  proof.  We  are  left  to  affirm,  on  account  oi  definite 
references  in  various  sagas  and  annals  to  Leif  Ericsson  and  the 
discovery  of  Vinland,  that  the  saga  as  preserved  in  Hank's  Book 
(and  also  in  No.  557)  rested  on  a  strong  vha  voce  tradition  that 
was  early  put  into  writing  by  a  competent  hand.  Dr  Finnur 
Jonsson  of  Copenhajgen  says:  "The  classic  form  of  the  saga  and 
its  vivid  and  excellent  tradition  surely  carry  it  back  to  about 
I300."  This  conservative  opinion  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility, or  even  probability,  that  written  accounts  of  the  Vinland 
voyages  existed  before  this  date.  Vigf usson,  in  speaking  of  the 
sagas  in  general,  says:  *'  We  believe  that  when  once  the  first  saga 
was  written  down,  the  others  were  in  quick  succession  committed 
to  parchment,  some  still  keeping  their  form  through  a  succession 
of  copies,  other  changed.  .  .  .  That  which  was  not  written  down 
quickly,  in  due  time,  was  lost  and  forgotten  for  ever." 

The  fact  that  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  two  ver- 
sions as  they  appear  m  the  HauVs  Book  and  in  the  Flatey  Book 
does  not  justify  the  overthrow  of  both  as  historical  evidence. 
The  general  truth  of  the  tradition  is  strengthened  by  the  fi^ 
that  it  has  come  down  from  two  independent  sources.  One  of 
them  must  be  the  better,  however,  and  this  it  is  the  province  of 
competent  scholars  to  determine.  The  best  modem  scholarship 
gives  theprecedence  to  the  Hank's  Book  narrative,  as  it  harmonises 
better  with  wtll-established  facts  of  Scandinavian  history,  snd 
is  besides  a  more  plausible  account.  In  accordance  with  this 
decision,  Biami  HerioHson's  adventure  should  be  eliminated, 
the  priority  of  discovery  given  to  I.eif  Ericsson,  and  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  European  colonists  on  the  American  continent 
awarded  to  Thorfinn  Karlsefni  and  his  followers.  This  was 
evidently  the  only  real  attempt  at  colonization,  despite  the 
numerous  contentions  to  the  contrary.  Under  date  of  11  ax  the 
Icelandic  amials  say:  "  Bishop  Eric  of  Greenland  went  in  search 
of  Vinland."  Nothing  further  is  recorded.  The  fact  that  his 
successor  as  bishop  was  appointed  in  1 1?3  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Greenlanders  hsd  information  that  Eric  had  perished. 

The  only  important  phase  of  the  Vinland  voyages  that  has  not 
been  definitely  settled  is  the  identifications  of  the  regions  virited 
by  Leif  and  Thorfinn.  The  Danish  antiquarian  ^afn,  in  his 
monumental  AnliqnUales  AmericanM^  published  in  1837,  and 
much  discussed  in  America  at  that  time,  held  for  Rhode  Island 
as  Leifs  landfall  and  the  locality  of  Thorfinn'is  colony.  Pro-> 
fessor  E.  N.  Hotsford,  in  a  number  of  monographs  (unf ortunatd^ 
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of  Ao  historical  or  scientific  value),  fixed  upon  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  where  now  stand  a  Leif  Ericason  statue  and  Honford's 
Korumbega  Tower  as  testimonials  to  the  Norse  explorers.  But 
in  1887  Professor  Stonn  announced  his  conviction  that  the 
lands  visited  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  early  part  of  the  nth 
century  were  Labrador,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  And 
a  careful  reading  of  the  UauWs  Book  narrative  seems  to  show 
that  the  numerous  details  cf  the  saga  fit  Nova  Scotia  remarkably 
well,  and  much  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent. 
This  view  has  in  recent  years  been  quite  generally  accepted  by 
American  scholars.  But  in  19 10  Professor  M.  L.  Femald,  a 
botanist  of  Harvard  University,  published  a  paper  in  Kkodoray 
voL  12,  No.  X34,  in  which  he  contends  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  "  vinber  "  of  the  sagas  were  not  "  grapes,"  but  "  wine- 
berries,"  also  known  as  the  mountain  or  rock  cranberries.  The 
"  self-sown  wheat "  of  the  sagas  he  identifies  as  suand  wheat, 
instead  of  Indian  com,  or  wild  rice,  and  the  mSsur  trees  as  the 
canoe  birch.  He  thinks  the  natives  were  Eskimos,  instead  of 
American  Indians,  as  stoutly  maintamed  by  John  Fiske.  Pro- 
fessor Femald  concludes  his  paper  by  saying  that:  "  The  mass 
of  evidence  which  the  writer  has  in  huid,  and  which  will  soon  be 
ready  for  publication,  makes  it  dear  that,  if  we  read  the  sagas 
in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  the  abundant  occurrence  north  of 
the  St  Lawrence  of  the  'vinbor'  {Vauinium  VUis-Idaea  or 
possibly  Ribes  tHsU^  R.  prostratum,  or  R.  lacwtre)t  '  hveiti ' 
iElymus  arenarius),  and '  mOsur '  {Bctula  aJba,  i.e.  B.  papyrifera 
of  many  botanists),  the  discrepancies  in  geography,  ethnok)gy 
and  aoology,  which  have  been  so  troublesome  in  the  past,  will 
disappear;  other  features,  usually  considered  obscure,  will 
become  luminous;  and  the  older  and  less  distorted  sagas,  at 
least  in  their  main  incidents,  will  become  vivid  records  of  actual 
geographic  .exploration." 

It  is  possible  that  Professor  Femald  may  show  conclusively 
that  Leif's  landfall  was  north  ol  the  St  Lawrence.  That  the 
"vinber"  were  mountain  cranberries  would  explain  the  fact, 
mentioned  in  the  Flatcy  Book  saga,  that  Leif  filled  his  after- 
boat  with  "  vinber  "  in  the  spring,  which  is  possible  with  the 
cranberries,  as  they  are  most  pahitaUe  after  having  lain  under 
the  snow  for  the  winter.  But  Thorfinn  Karlsefni  found  no 
abundance  of  "  vinber,"  in  fact  one  of  his  followers  composed 
some  verses  to  express  his  disappointment  on  this  score. 
"  Vines  "  were  found  only  in  the  southernmost  regions  visited 
by  Karlsefni.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  "  vines "  is 
more  pronvinent  in  the  Bank's  Book  narrative  than  the  word 
"  vinber."  At  present  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Professor 
Femald's  argument  will  seriously  affect  Professor  Storm's 
contention  that  Thorfinn's  colony  was  in  Nova  Scotia.  At 
any. rate,  the  incontrovertible  facU  of  the  Vinland  voyages 
are  that  Leif  and  Thorfinn  were  historical  charaaers,  that 
they  visited,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ixth  century,  some  part 
of  the  American  continent  south-west  of  Greenland,  that  they 
found  natives  whose  hostility  prevented  the  founding  of.  a 
permanent  settlement,  and  that  the  sagas  telling  of  these 
things  are,  on  the  whole,  trustworthy  descriptions  of  actual 
experience. 

BiBLiOGKAPRT. — The  bibUognphy  of  this  subject  is  large,  but 
adequate  documents,  accounts  and  discussions  may  be  found  in 
the  following  modem  works:  Gustav  Storm,  Studies  on  the  Vine- 
land  Voyages  (Copenhagen,  1889);  Arthur  M.  Reeves,  The  Finding 
td  Wineland,  the  Good  (London.  1890  and  1895);  j[ohn  Fiskc.  The 
Viscooery  of  America^  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1802);  Juul  Dieserud,  "  Norse 
Discoveries  in  America,"  in  Bulletin  of  tne  American  Ceoiraphical 
Society,  vol.  xxxiii.  (New  York,  t^i);  Gudbrandr  VfgfA«on  and 
P.  Yorfce  Powell,  Orinnes  Islandtcae  ((%cford,  19^);  and  Julias 
E.  Obon  and  others.  The  Northmen,  Columhus  and  Cabot,  f^f-tsoj 
(New  York.  1906),  the  first  volume  of  Original  Narratives  of  Early 
American  History.  (J.  E.  O.) 

VINOORADOFF,  PAUL  (1854*  ),  Anglo-Russian  jurist, 
was  born  at  Kostroma  in  Russia.  He  became  professor  of 
history  in  the  university  of  Moscow,  but  his  zeal  for  the  spread 
of  education  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  authorities, 
and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Russia.  Having 
settled  in  England,  Vinogradoff  brought  a  powerful  and  original 
asind  to  bear  upon  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  early 


England,  a  subject  which  he  had  already  begun  to  study  In 
Moscow.  His  VUlainage  in  Engfand  (1892)  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  book  written  on  the  peasantry  of  the  feudal 
age  and  the  village  community  in  England;  it  can  only  be 
compared  for  value  with  F.  W.  MaitUnd's  Domesday  Book  end 
Beyond.  In  masterly  fashion  Vinogradoff  here  shows  that 
the  viUein  of  Norman  times  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  freeman,  and  that  the  typical  .Anglo-Saxon 
settlement  was  a  free  community,  not  a  manor,  the  positicm 
of  the  freeman  having  steadQy  deteriorated  in  the  centuries 
just  around  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  status  of  the  villein 
and  the  conditions  of  the  manor  in  the  xath  and  xjth  centuries 
are  set  forth  with  a  legal  precision  and  a  wealth  of  detail  which 
shows  its  author,  not  only  as  a  very  ci^Mible  historian,  but 
also  as  a  brilliant  and  learned  jurist.  Almost  equally  valuable 
was  Vinogradov's  essay  on  "  Folkland  "  in  vdl.  viii.  of  the 
Engfisk  Historical  Review  (1893),  which  proved  for  the  first  time 
the  real  nature  of  this  kind  <rf  land.  Vinogradoff  followed  up 
his  Villainage  in  England  with  The  CrouHk  of  Ike  Manor  (1905) 
and  English  Society  in  the  iilk  Century  (1908),  works  on  the  lines 
of  his  earlier  book.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  Corpus  professor 
of  jurispmdence  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
became  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  He  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  principal  universities,  was  made  a  memb^ 
of  several  foreign  academies  and  was  appointed  honorary 
professor  of  history  at  Moscow. 

VINOY.  JOSEPH  (1803-X880),  French  soldier,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Church,  but,  aiter  some  years  at  a  semiiiary, 
he  decided  upon  a  military  career,  and  entered  the  army  in 
X823.  When  he  was  a  sergeant  in  the  X4th  line  infantry,  he  took 
part  in  the  Algerian  expedition  of  1830.  He  won  his  com- 
mission at  the  capture  oi  Algiers,  and  during  the  subsequent 
campaigns  be  rose  by  good  service  to  the  tank  of  coloneL  He 
returned  to  France-  in  1850,  and  in  the  Crimean  War  served 
under  Canrobert  as  general  of  brigade.  For  his  brilliant  con<* 
duct  at  the  Malakoff  he  was  promoted  general  of  division,  and 
he  led  a  division  of  Niel's  corps  in  the  campaign  of  Solferino. 
Retired  on  account  of  age  in  X865,  he  was  readied  to  active 
service  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870,  and  after  the  early 
reverses  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  XIII.  army  corps,  which, 
fortunately  for  France,  did  not  arrive  at  the  front  in  time  to 
be  involved  in  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan.  By  a  skilful  retreat 
he  brought  his  corps  intact  to  Paris  on  September  7th.  Vinoy 
during  the  siege  commanded  the  IB.  army  operating  on  the 
south  side  of  the  capital  and  took  part  in  all  the  actions  in 
that  quarter.  On  Trochu's  resignation  he  was  appointed  to 
the  supreme  command,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  negotiate 
the  surrender.  During  the  commune  he  hdd  important 
commands  in  the  army  of  Versailles,  and  occupied  the  burning 
Tui]eries.and  the  Louvre  on  May  33rd.  He  was  in  the  same 
year  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Vinoy  wrote  several  memoirs  on  the  war  of  1870-71;  Ophations 
de  Varmie  pendant  le  siige  de  Paris  (1872),  L'Armistice  et  la  com- 
mtifie  (1873).  VArmie  fran^ise  (1873). 

VniT,  a  Russian  card-game.  It  is  generally  considered  as 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  Bridge  iq.v.).  Vint  means  in 
Russian  "  screw,"  and  is  given  to  the  game  because  the  four 
players,  each  in  turn,  propose,  bid  and  overbid  each  other 
until  one,  having  bid  higher  than  the  others  care  to  follow, 
makes  the  tmmp,  his  vis-d'Vis  becoming  his  partner.  It  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  Bridge.  The  cards  have  the 
same  rank;  the  score  of  tricks  is  entered  under  the  line,  and 
points  for  j2am,  penalties  and  honours  above  the  line;  while 
the  value  of  the  different  suits  is  the  same  as  in  Bridge:  spades, 
clubs,  diamonds,  hearts  and  "  no  trumps."  In  a  "  no  trump  " 
declaration  aces  only  count  as  honours;  in  a  suit  declaration 
both  the  aces  and  the  five  next  highest  cards.  During  the 
progress  of  the  bidding  and  declaring,  opportunity  is  taken  by 
the  players  to  indicate  by  their  calls  their  strength  in  the 
various  suits  and  the  high  cards  they  hold,  so  that,  when  the 
playing  begins,  the  position  of  the  best  cards  and  the  strength 
of  the  different  haiKls  can  often  be  fairly  accurately  estimated. 
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Tha  kadi  m  Mbfwt  to  macb  tha  mn«  rain  u  iboM  ia 
Brldce. 

See  T*i  Urn  aat  Printifta  if  Yin.  cdlud  by  Fiuk  W.  HuMu 
OdodDo.  1900). 

VmON,  FSBDERIC  POBTKR  (t^-  },  AnericBn 
portnit  painter,  tu  bora  at  Buigor,  Mftioe,  on  Ibe  s^tfa  ol 
Juumy  1846.  He  vu  ■  popU  o[  Duveuck,  of  WilUam  M. 
HuDt  in  Baton,  of  Lten  BooBit  ud  Jtan  P»«l  I.md^  in 
Puii,  ud  of  the  Roy&l  Audcmjr  of  Munich.  In  1891  he  «•■ 
elected  ■  loll  member  ol  the  NUionil  Academy  ot  Dcsicu, 
New  York. 

VUb  ■aenoie  tam  fn  the  boWed  pncunoi*  ol  tba  vMin 
(f.*.),  lint  in  Enilud  mom  ipKially  applied  to  tbow  itninedUtt 
ptedcCTMara  of  the  vicfiu  uluch  are  dtstingniihed  in  Italy  and 
Gennuiy  as  the  Gamta  family.  Tlic  chief  duiacteristia  of 
ths  vloli  wen  a  Sat  back,   aJoping   ahonlden,    "c"-ihapad 


taaaUtola,  mod  >  ibnt  biEei-baaid  * 


All  L 


e  chanted  ot  modlEed  m  the  violin,  Ilie  back 
beuiiDlng  delicately  aichcd,  the  ihouldera  reveiting  to  the 
nunded  outline  of  the  guitar  or  tnubadoui  fiddle,  the  ab^w 
ot  the  aonad.bolei  changing  from  "  c  "  to  "  f,"  «ad  the  fiogei- 
board  being  carried  miHiderahty  nearer  the  bridge.  The  violi, 
of  which  the  origin  may  be  meed  to  the  ijih  mjid  14th  cen- 
(uf7  G«man  Minnninget  fiddle,  charactedied  alio  iiy  iloiiiDt; 
ihmilden,  can  hardly  be  uid  to  have  evolved  into  the  violin. 
The  latter  w»  derived  from  the  guitar-fiddle  lhrou|h  the 
Italian  lyre  or  viol-lyin  family,  diatinguiahed  as  da  hraais  and 
4a  tamta,  and  having  early  in  the  i7ih  century  He  outline 
and  "  f  "  flouod-liolca  ol  the  violin.  The  viol  family  consisted 
oI  treble,  alts,  tesol  and  bus  instrumats,  being  further 
diSereDtlated  tg  id  traciK  at  ia  %amha  iccording  to  the  position 
In  which  they  irete  held  agiioit  the  arm  or  between  ihe  knees. 
Tie  favourite  viol  da  gamba,  or  divUioa  viol,  frequently  had 
k  man  or  a  wmnaB't  haad  inaiead  of  the  tcroll  finish  10  the  peg- 
boc,  and  umetimea  a  few  fine  wire  lympalhetic  acting  tuned 
■n  octave  higher  than  the  strings  in  the  bridge. 
'  Michael  Fraetorim  mcaiioss  no  lta>  than  five  tizeiotthe 
viol  da  gamba,  the  largest  corresponding  to  the  double  boaa, 
■Ad  in  A  table  be  notes  the  various  arfordaiHxa  In  use  for  each. 
He  carefully  distinguishes  these  instruments  n  ^ialrn  atid  the 
Ticde  da  bracdo  (our  violin  family)  as  giigen.  Of  the  latter  he 
(ivea  HI  liiea.  the  highest  being  the  fvelMtt  with  vaulted  back, 


vbich  he  calls  bass  viol  or  geige  da  bracdo. 

The  viols  were  very  popular  in  England  in  the  l6th  and  I^h 
eenturiea.  holding  their  own  ior  a  1oe£  rime  alter  the  iatroduclioo 
of  the  louder-toned  vioUni  they  are  fully  dcKjibed  and  figur«l  in 
the  musical  works  of  tbe  period,  and  more  especially  in  Chiulopher 
Simpson's  Ptfiiin  Vid  (166;),  Thomas  Hace*t  MuiiiXi  Mimit- 
mat  (1676]  and  John  Playjord'a  Inlndialiam  U  lie  SkiU  <4  tfiuii. 

VIOLA  [Fr.  euJe,  Gtt.  Brabda,  Ilal.  (iria,  (M,  the  tenor 
member  of  Ihe  violin  family.  The  unstruction  of  the  viola  is 
the  same,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  as  that  ol  the  violin  (;.i.). 
The  instrnmant  is  pitched  a  perfect  fifth  below  the  violin. 

VIOLBI.  The  violels  comprise  a  large  botanical  genus 
{yictai — in  wliich  more  than  300  species  have  been  described 
■•—found  prindpatty  In  temperate  or  mountain  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere;  they  also  occur  in  mounuunous  districts 
of  South  America  and  South  sod  Tropical  Africa,  while  a  few 
are  found  in  Auslnlnsia,  The  tpcdes  are  mostly  low.grawing 
herbs  with  alternate  leaves  provided  with  large  leafy  stipules 
(Sg.  i).  The  Sowers,  which  are  solitary,  or  rardy  in  pairs,  at 
tbe  end  of  slender  axiUaiy  dower-stalka,  arc  very  im^uLar  in 
fonn,  with  five  sepals  prolonged  at  the  base,  and  five  petals, 
Ihe  lowest  one  larger  than  the  others  and  with  a  sp\u,  m  which 
collects  the  hooey  secretcil  by  the  spun  ol  the  two  adjoining 
•tamani.  The  five  anthers  are  remarkable  for  the  coloured 
procoMS  which  enttud  beyond  the  anther  cells  and  form  a  lott 
of  cone  around  the  style  (£g.  1).  The  ovary  is  superior  and 
oa»<dkd,  with  llute  patietai  placmtai  and  numerous  ovulci; 
it  bean  a  ringla  style,  which  ends  tn  a  dilated  or  hood-like 
itlgDia  (fig.  3).    Tbe  fruit  Is  a  capsule  bantint  loctdiddally. 


Flo.  I.— Leaf  of  rMotrJalgr 
(Pansy)  showing  the  large 
leafy  stipules  (ij. 


..     Vula    Oialtr 

(Pansy),  with  their 
tmanUier  lobesand 
Ihepnxafl^eatleDd- 

has  been  deprived  of 
Itsspcir:  the  other 

leUttledi 


ttie  parent  pUnt.  The  tnegulir  a»nraction  at  tlw  Oama  la 
connected  with  fertiliiation  by  iDMCt  agtacy.    To  reach  the 

honey  in  the  aput  of  the  Sower,  the  insect  nnU  thrust  Iti 
proboada  Into  the  Bower  cloae  under  the  globular  head  of  tha 
stigma.  This  lia  in  tbe  antnior  part  of  a  groove  fringed  with 
hairs  on  Ihe  inferior  petal.  The  anthers  sited  their  pollen  into 
this  groove,  either  of  tbemsehrca  or  when  the  pistil  Is  shaken 
by  the  insertion  of  the  bee's  proboscis.  Tie  proboscis,  passing 
down  tfiis  groove  to  the  spur,  fxcomca  dusted  with  poUenj 
•I  it  is  drawn  back,  it  praegs  up  tbe  Up-like  valve  of  tha 
stigma  so  that  no  pollen  can  enta  tbe  Mlgnatlc  chamber; 
but  as  it  enters  the  next  Sower  It  leave)  some  pollen  on  the 
upper  ittiface  ol  the  valve,  and  Ihui  ciou-fertiliiatioD  is  effected, 
Id  the  awtct  viotel,  V.  tiirala  and  other  <pede>,  bicocoiilciioBa 
penBaneolly  closed  or  "  dditogamk  "  flowtn  (Sg.  4)  occur  of  • 


Fro.  4. — CleistogamlcFIowei 

-.  _.j.,     ..  „...,,  of    Fi«l«    iflmHea. 

,  hooded  stipna  lerrainaling  Ihe  1,  Flower.          i.  Flower 

tiion  Kyle.  a.  Hofiionul  iectiaa  more    highly    siagnilied 

oF  Ihe  nnie.    t,  placenta!     ',  and  cul  open.    a.  anibaj 

ovules;  1,  sntuR,  or  medlaa  line  i,  pistil:  il.  style  1  t,  stig- 

of  carpel.  malk:  surface. 

greenish  colour,  to  that  they  ofler  do  allnKtions  lobuecl  viallrai 
and  thdr  form  i*  cenapondingly  regular.  The  atttben  are  10 
■ituated  that  the  [loUeii  on  escaping  comt*  into  oontact  with 
the  stigma;  ia  sudi  Sowers  sell-feitflizatiaa  it  compulury  aod 
very  eSeclsal,  <i  teeda  in  profuiion  are  produced. 
SevenI  qwiea  of  Vidt  an  aitiic  to  Gtai  Britain.     VUa 

'  ■  *!as 


The  Neapoliiar 


violet,  la  highly  prind 

Puma~vMet~{var.  ^iifa  f<eiw)  is  a  li 
-  .—.  double.  (lalelaveBderaawsn;  —  - 
deep  greeo  leavea  and  lenitn-ydlow 


atcd- 


i^^i 


I.  Ftonl 


Fio.  s-— Dob  ViolM  (rwU  » 


lonl  diacnin  of  Cinla,  ibiniiiic  unncenicat  of  pam  in  hoii- 
niiul  plan,    t,  pair  tl  bocuolea  bdmi  Ihc  Romri  t,  icpdt: 


:,  ipUc  opeo. 
violet  with  Tallow  eye: 
with  null  yellow  Bomi 
V'  tokortU.  Hoiverv  Hi 


■  uuve  ol  Aliciia.  with  large  violet  or  yeltow  (loHTn;  Y.  pricla, 
(he  twdWoot  nolet,  with  pedaiely  divided  leaves  and  usually 
bricbt  bloe  Aoven;  V,  nOiemarnini,  ■  naiive  ol  wslcm  Europe. 
with  Aowen  bri(ht  blue  Mripecfwith  Mecli,  and  ■oneiLmo  called 


dFtahi.  have  tiaen  railed  (r 

with  the  diow  piiuiei.    T 


MmS'w  h^n  tl»' 


tiic  liH  oi  cuKcroui  Krowlhi, 
VIOUH,  ft  mniical  lutnunent  ■ 

diflerent  Ihickneus  ate  ilrttchtd   _ 

on  the  box,  iti  nich  a  way  that  the  teniic 
be  adjiBled  by  meam  oi  tevolving  p^i 
end.     The  ir 


aiu.     tSee  Fansi 
■ometllghttechnic 


which  fout  itdo^  of 


■neiDi  of  the  pegs,  in  &Ith>,  Imin  the  lecond  or  A  atting,  which 
b  luneil  to  a  luDdamcntal  note  oi  about  43J  vtbiatiom  per 

KCDDd  at  the  raodeni  nunsol  pitcb:  thai  giviog  §:E^= 

ai  (ha  four  open  noto.  To  piDduce  olher  notci  of  the  scde 
the  length  oi  (he  itrings  is  varied  by  stopptog  then  with  the 
fingcT3  on  a  finger-board,    --     ■     ■  ■     - 


which  13 


e  pegs  a 


alrlngi  ate  set  in  vibration  by  drawing 
■trtiTig  wkh  bone-hair,  whicb  is  Todned  to  tnciEase  aohesion. 
I  The  cfaancteiistic  featura  which,  in  nimbinatton,  distinguish 
Um  violin  ([Dduding  in  ibal  (unily  name  its  larger  brethren 
the  viola  and  (be  vh^oocWIo)  from  other  atriDged  instrunnnts 
•re:  the  reuriciiao  of  the  itringi  to  four,  and  their  ituing 
In  fifths;  the  pernliar  fortn  oi  the  body,  or  reHOatiiig 
chamber,  eapeciaHy  the  FuHy  moulded  back  aa  well  as  Itont, 
or  belly;  the  shallow  sides  or  "  tiba  "  bent  inlo  characteristic 

tBIVia;    the  acute  angles    al    the    ™mf™    vhrrr    Ihy    mrv™    nf 

the  enda  and  middle  ■'  bouu  " 
portitD  iDd  shape  ol  the  aouiu: 


cet;  and  the 
B  belly.    By 


1  gradual  preceM  of  devd^nnait  b  an  thesa  partienlai*  tbt 
itodem  violin  was  evolved  liom  earlier  bowed,  inatninwntt, 
iDd  attained  ita  highest  perfection  at  the  haoda  at  the  great 
talian  makers  in  the  i6ih,  17th  and  early  iSih  centuries,  ainca 
rhtch  time,  although  many  experiments  have  been  made,  no 
oaterial  improvement  has  been  eflected  upon  the  form  aDd 
Dodo  of  construction  then  adopted. 


d,  the  belly  and  tb 

•hallow  box.    The  belly  ia  cu 


,-.,._ ,  ._- -,-,- >hi1e  the  back  i> 

le  oi  a  doae^Vrained  wood,  Hnerally  sycainore  or  maple.    Both 
k  and  belly  are  carved  to  their  nwdd  from  the  ulid,  bat  for 


heat,  to  the  required  fa 


«  bent  oa  a  mould,  by  the^id  ti 


thui  lining  nripa,  bent  to  the  nmild.  giving  a  bearing  nirfan  for 
the  glued  joint  aW  the  whole  ouiline  of  the  inHrumenti  while, 
in  addition,  end  Uoda  ai«  Iniened  at  the  bead  and  bottom  o<  the 

Kdve  the  ban  ol  the  neck,  and  IbekltertlH 

if""'""'"'"™'^'''"""" 


(fijied)  ends  of  the  it 


ir,  and  approximatdy  panUel  to,  tb 

and  portion 

uof'thTiU 


c  characla  oil  the  to 


The  atcjl.  made  of  d 


iple.  [■  Blued  and  now  always  mortlaed 
end  o*  the  body.'  beerinv  againat  a 

ihen  glued  on  Ig  ila 


cut  out  of  mapifl,  in  the  pecniiar  fo 

the  17th  century,  and  not  sioce  matt 

:  violin  about  I)  in.  high  by  It  In.  wide, 
1  about  )  in.  at  the  base  to  |4  al  the  cr 


'  stnngs  to  be  ttrelehed  nca^ 
mce  above,  in  own  surface. 

'  -m  drviaed  b» 
rialh' diluted 


areas,  that  is.  about  t{  in.  bekiw  the  middle,  the  bvei  end  _  „ 
body  being  wider  thin  the  unier  part  or  ahoulders:  wlkenby 
gieaia  length  ■  rendered  available  for  tlie  vitotiog  pi — ' "  -' 


ottlB 

ihoct  dlitann  behind  the  light  foot  o(  the  bridge,  the  KaW- 
a  rod  of  aotl  gHne  about  1  in.  thick,  !■  filed  irulde  the  Yniy  a 
icl  with  the  bdly  and  ibeback,  and  servei  diieetly.  ddi  only  ta 
un  the  bellv  agiinsf  the  pieMure  of  the  bridee  under  the  tensidi 
le  atringi,  but  to  convey  vibrations  to  the  back.  It  also  eaer- 
a  very  important  influence  on  the  nodal  arrangement  of  these 
iting  plates.    The  pressure  of  the  other  foot  of  the  bridec, 

string,  is  (Artly  sustaUwl  by  the  bati-bar — a  atrip  of  wood 
ring  from  the  middle  to  both  ends,  which  ia  glued  uoderoeaih 
xl^  and  eitenda  to  within  rather  less  than  a  Tn,  of  the  ends  c< 
lulrumcnt.  This  fitting  not  only  aerves  to  strengthen  the  belly 
lanicalEy.  but  exerts  a  profound  effect  upon  the  vitHatioiu  ^ 

X  fixed  structure  is  completed  by  the  lucdt  which  mrmuuiia 

endi  nf  theati 


:h  is  itself  attached  In  a  gut  loop  to  the  pin  at  the  base  of  the 

:nt.  pau  over  the  bridge,  aloiig  tlie  finga  board  and  over  the 
■arf  bridje  lormina  the  terraination  of  the  fiOBei-board)  to 
le  pen.  The  effedivt  vibrating  portion  of  the  airingi  is  acconf- 
gly  the  length  between  tfie  nut  and  the  bridge,  and  meamrea  now 


I,  through  the  top  bioc 
neniMdiBto  the  Uock. 


rhe  old  Italian  malcen.  IncIudiDg 
nenli),   usually   strengthened   tha 
Iriviflff  mill,  frequently  three  and  aoan^ 
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In  an  ordinaiy  full-sized  violin  about'  13  in.  The  portion  of  the 
rtrings  to  which  the  bow  is  applied  lies  over  the  space,  measuring 
about  2i  in.»  between  the  bndge  and  the  free  end  of  the  finger- 
board. The  strings  are  manufactured  from  so-called  catgut,  made 
from  the  intestines  of  lambs,  and  range  in  thickness  from  the  first 
to  the  thin!  or  D  string  from  '026  to  •046  in.  more  or  less.  The 
necessary  weight  is  given  to  the  string  of  lowest  pitch,  G,  without 
unduly  sacrificing  its  elasticity,  by  wmding  a  thin  gut  string  with 
fine  silver  wire  to  about  the  same  thickness  as  the  A  string. 

An  ornament  feature  characteristic  of  nearly  all  violins  is  the 
purfling,  a  very  thin  slip  of  wood  with  margins  01  ebony  or  (rarely) 
whalebone,  inlaid  in  thin  strips  dose  to  the  edge  of  both  plates, 
and  following  the  entire  outhne  of  the  instrument.  In  some  in- 
struments, especially  of  the  Brescian  school,  a  double  line  of  purfling 
was  inserted. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  of  wood  of  which  the  violin  is  composed 
amounts  to  about  70,  varying,  as  the  plates  are  made  in  one  piece 
or  built  together,  and  with  the  number  of  sections  in  which  the 
ribs  are  put  together.  Of  this  number  ^7  pieces  are  built  into 
the  permanent  structure,  while  13  may  be  described  as  fittings. 
The  whole  of  the  permanent  structure  is  cemented  together  with 
glue  akine,  and  it  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  mechanical  condi- 
tions satisfied  by  the  design,  that  the  instrument  built  of  such 
slender  material  withstands  without  deformation  the  considerable 
stresses  applied  to  it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  since  it  attained  perfect  musical  efficiency,  no 
nnessentisJ  adjunct  has  entered  into  the  construction  of  this  in- 
strument. No  play  of  fancy  has  grafted  anything  beyond  quite 
minor  ornamentation  on  a  work  of  art  distinguished  By  its  simplicity 
of  pure  outline  and  proportion. 

The  following  are  the  exact  principal  dimensions  of  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Stradivari's  work,  which  has  been  preserved  in  pierfect 
condition  since  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  >~ 

Length  of  body ■•  14  in.  full. 

Width  across  top  »6|i  in.  barcu 

Width  across  bottom ««8i  in. 

Heigbt  of  sides  (top) - 1 A  » 

Height  of  sides  (bottom)  •"■!/•  .1 

The  back  te  in  one  piece,  supplemented  a  little  in  width  at  the  lower 
part,  after  a  common  practice  of  the  great  makers,  and  is  cut  from 
very  han(feome  wood ;  the  ribs  are  of  the  same  wood,  while  the  belly 
is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  soft  pine  of  rather  fine  and  beautifully 
even  grain.  The  sound-holes,  cot  with  periect  prsciskM,  exhibit 
much  grace  and  freedom  of  design.  The  scroll,  which  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  maker's  style  and  beautifully  modelled,  harmonises 
admirably  with  the  general  modelling  of  the  instrument.  The 
model  is  flatter  than  in  violins  of  the  eariier  period,  and  the  design 
bok).  while  dlsptaying  all  Stradivarfs  micnMCopic  perfection  of 
workmanshifi^  The  whc^e  is  coated  with  a  very  fine  ocange-red- 
brown  vamuh,  untouched  since  it  left  the  maker'a  hand  in  1690, 
and  the  only  respects  in  which  the  instrument  has  been  altered  since 
that  date  ai«  in  the  fitting  of  the  longer  neck  and  stronger  bass-bar 
necessitated  by  the  incieased  compass  and  raised  pitch  of  modem 
vk>lin  musk;. 

The  measurements  given  aboive  lire  the  same  as  those  of  a  well- 
known  Stradivari  of  later  date  (1714)- 

The  acoustics  of  the  violin  are  extremely  complex,  and  not- 
irltbstanding  many  investigations  by  men  of  science,  and  the 
enunciation  of  some  plausible  hypotheses  with  regard 
to  details  of  its  operatk>n  as  a  musical  instrument, 
remain  as  a  whole  obscure.  So  far  as  the  elementary  principles 
which  govern  its  action  arc  concerned,  the  violin  follows 
familiar  laws  (see  Sound).  The  different  notes  of  the  scale 
are  prcNhiced  by  vibrating  strings  differing  in  weight  and 
tension,  and  varying  in  length  under  the  hand  of  the  player. 
The  vibrations  of  the  strings  are  conveyed  through  the  bridge 
to  the  body  of  the  instrument,  which  fulfils  the  common  function 
of  a  resooator  in  reinfordng  the  notes  initiated  by  the  strings. 
So  far  first  principles  carry  us  at  once.  But  when  we  endeavour 
to  elucidate  in  detail  the  causes  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
tone  of  the  violin  family,  the  great  range  and  variety  in  that 
character  obtained  in  different  instruments,  the  extent  to 
which  those  qualities  can  be  controlled  by  the  bow  of  the 
player,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  influenced  by  minute 
variations  m  almost  eveiy  component  part  of  the  instrument, 
we  find  ouTsehres  faced  by  a  series  of  problems  which  have  so 
far  defied  any  but  very  |»rtial  solution. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  the  muskal  tones  of  the  violin  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  due  brgcly  to  its  richness  in  the  upper 
narmonic  or  partial  tones  superimposed  on  the  fundamental  notes 
produced  by  the  simple  vibrations  of  the  strings. 

The  characteristic  tone  and  its  control  by  the  player  are  un- 
doubtedly conditioned  in  the  first  place  by  the  peculiar  path  of  the 


vibrating  string  under  the  action  of- the  roeined  bow.  This  takes 
the  form  not  of  a  symmetrical  oscillation  but  of  a  succession  of 
alternating  bound  and  free  movements,  as  the  string  adheres  to  the 
bow  according  to  the  pressure  applied  and,  releaamg  itself  by  its 
elasticity,  rebounds. 

The  lifl^tness  of  the  material  of  whkh  the  strings  are  made 
conduces  to  the  oroduction  of  very  h^  upi)er  partial  tones  which 
give  brilliancy  of  sound,  while  the  bw  elasticity  of  the  gut  causes 
these  high  constituents  to  be  quiddy  damped,  thus  softening  the 
ultimate  quality  of  the  note. 

In  order  that  the  resonating  body  of  the  instrument  may  fulfil 
its  highest  purpose  in  reinfofcmg  the  complex  vibrations  set  up  by 
the  smngs  vibrating  in  the  manner  above  described,  not  only  as  a 
whole,  but  in  the  number  of  related  segments  whose  oscillations 
determine  the  upper  partial  tones,  it  is  essential  that  the  plates, 
and  consequently  the  oody  of  air  contained  between  them,  shoula 
respond  sensitively  to  the  selective  Impubes  communicated  to  them. 
It  IS  the  attainment  of  this  perfect  selective  responsiveness  which 
marks  the  construction  of  the  best  instruments.  Many  factors 
contribute  to  this  result.  The  thickness  of  the  plates  in  different 
parts  of  their  areas,  the  size  and  form  of  the  interior  of  the  body, 
the  siae  and  shape  of  the  sound-holes  through  which  the  vibrations 
of  the  contained  air  are  communicated  to  the  external  air,  and 
which  also  influence  the  nodal  points  in  the  belly,  according  to  the 
number  of  fibres  of  the  wood  cut  across,  varying  with  the  anf^e  at 
which  the  sound-holes  cross  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Their  position 
in  this  respect  also  affects  the  width  of  the  central  vibrating  portioa 
of  the  belly  under  the  bridge. 

All  these  important  factors  are  influenced  by  the  quality  and 
elasticity  of  the  wood  emptoyed. 

Much  has  been  written  and  many  speculations  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  the  superionty  in  tone  of  the  old  Italian 
instruments  over  those  of  modem  construction.  This  superiority 
has  sometimes  been  disputed,  and,  judging  from  the  many  examples 
of  second-rate  Instruments  which  have  survived  from  the  17th 
and  l8th  ceiuuries,  it  is  certain  that  antiquity  alone  does  not  confer 
upon  violins  the  merits  which  have  frequently  been  claimed  for  it. 
When,  however,  we  compare  the  comparatively  few  really  fine 
specimens  of  the  Italian  school  which  have  survived  in  good  conditioi^ 
with  the  best  cxampk^s  of  modem  constmctton  in  which  the  propor- 
tions of  the  older  masterpieces  have  been  faithfuUv  followed,  and 
in  which  the  most  careful  workmanship  of  skilled  hands  has  been 
embodied,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  former  possess  a  superiority 
in  the  quality  of  their  tone  which  the  musical  ear  immediately 
recognires.  After  taking  into  account  the  practical  identity  in 
dimensions  and  construction  between  the  classical  and  many  ot  the 
best  modem  models,  the  conclusion  suggests  itself  that  the  difference 
must  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  tnc  materials  used,  or  to  the 
method  of  their  employment,  as  influenced  by  local  conditions 
and  practice.  The  argument,  not  infrequently  advanced,  that  the 
great  makers  of  Italy  nad  special  local  sources  of  supply,  jealously 

§uarded,  for  wood  with  exceptional  acoustical  properties,  can  hardly 
e  sustained.  Undoubtedly  they  exercised  great  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  sound  and  handsome  wood;  but  there  is  evidence  that  some 
of  the  finest  wood  they  used  was  imported  from  across  the  Adriatic 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade;  and  the  matter  was  for  them,  in 
all  probability,  largely  one  of  expense.  There  is  fjood  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  far  larger  choice  of  equally  good  material  is  accessible 
to  modem  makers.  ^  \ 

There  remains  the  varnish  with  which  the  completed  instmment 
is  coated.  This  was  an  item  in  the  manufacture  which  received  most 
careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  great  makers,  and  much  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  superiority  of  their  varnish  over 
that  used  in  more  recent  times — so  much  so  that  its  composition 
has  been  attributed  to  secret  processes  known  only  to  themselves. 
The  probability  is  that  they  were  able  to  exercise  more  personal 
selection  of  the  materials  used  than  has  been  generally  practised 
by  makers  dependent  upon  commercial  products  unckr  modem 
conditions,  ana  the  general  result  has  been  analogous  to  that  seen 
in  the  pigments  employed  by  modem  painters  as  compared  with 
those  made  up  for  themselves  by  the  old  masters  who  could  ensure 
perfect  purity  in  their  ingredients.  But  that  the  Italian  makers 
mdividually  or  collectively  attempted,  or  were  able,  to  preserve 
as  a  secret  the  composition  of  the  varnish  they  used  is  unlikely. 
Instmments  exhibiting  rimilar  excellent  in  this  respect  wcte  too 
widespread  in  their  range,  both  of  period  and  localitv,  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  general  composition  of  the  finest  varnish 
of  the  early  makers  was  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  an 
industry  so  flourishing  as  that  of  violin-making  in  the  17th  and  early 
1 8th  centuries.  The  excellence  of  an  instmment  in  respect  of  its 
varnish  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  consrituent  materials^  on 
the  proportions  in  which  they  were  combined,  and.  perhaps  mainly, 
on  tne  method  of  its  application.  The  most  enduring  and  perfect 
vamish  used  for  violins  is  an  oil  varnish,  and  the  best  results  there- 
with can  only  be  obtained  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions 
for  the  drying  process.  In  this  respect  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  southern  climate  placed  the  makers  whose  work  lies  in  higher 
latitudes  at  a  disadvantage.  In  a  letter  to  Galileo  in  1638  a>ncvrn- 
ing  a  violin  he  had  ord^ed  from  Cremona,  the  writer  slates  that 
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h  cannot  be  brotif^ht  to  perfection  vithoiit  the  stroof  heat  of  the 
sun  " ;  and  all  recorded  experience  indicates  the  ^jreat  importance 
of  slow  drying  of  tiie  varnish  under  suitable  conditions.  Stradivari 
himadf  wrote  to  account  for  delay  in  the  delivery  of  an  instrument 
b^xause  of  the  time  required  for  the  drying  of  the  varnish. 

That  a  perfect  varnish  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  a  fine  tone 
in  the  instrument  is  generally  admitted;  and  its  operation  in  this 
respect  a  due,  not  merely  to  the  external  protection  of  the  wood 
from  deterioration,  but  especially  to  its  action,  when  supplied  under 
favourable  conditions  to  wood  at  a  ripe  stage  of  seasoninsr  (when 
that  process  has  proceeded  far  enough,  but  not  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
fibres  to  become  brittle),  in  soaking  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 

K reserving  its  dastidty.  This  being  so,  successful  vamishins  will 
e  seen  to  be  an  operation  of  great  delicacy,  and  one  in  which  the  old 
masters  found  full  scope  for  their  skill  and  large  experience.  Hie 
effects,  upon  the  vibrational  qualities  of  the  wood,  of  thickness  of 
coat,  texture  and  gradual  absorption  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  under 
favourable  conditions  of  drying,  are  great  and  far-reaching,  as  a 
proved  in  the  survival  through  two  centuries  of  the  great  qualities 
of  the  specimens  most  fittingly  treated  in  this  respect. 

After  the  earlv  part  of  the  i8th  century  the  use  of  the  fine  oil 
varnish  employed  by  the  great  makers  was  gradually  abandoned,  con- 
currently with  the  decline  of  the  instrument  maker's  art  in  Italy. 
Except  in  the  hands  of  the  fast-diminishing  band  of  craftsmen  trained 
in  the  old  traditions,  its  pbce  was  taken  by  the  newer  spirit  varnishes 
which,  with  their  quick-drying  Qualities  and  ease  of  application, 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  more  cheaply  manufactured 
instruments  of  the  period  following  the  death  of  Stradivari;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  century  these  inferior  varnishes  had  quite 
supplanted  the  old  recipes. 

Having  r^ard  to  all  these  considerations  tt  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  varnish  of  the  old  Instruments  contributed 
probably  the  most  important  single  element  of  their  superiority 
m  tone  to  their  more  modem  copies.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  instrument  makers  of  the  l6th  and  17th  centuries 
carried  on  a  great  and  flourishing  and  a  hi^hljr developed  craft;  and 
that  their  best  creations  owe  their  distinction  largely  to  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produced  the  great  art  worlcs  of  the  same 
period.  The  v'uAin  mawers  had  a  lifelong  training  in  their  craft. 
The  productions  of  the  famous  among  them  were  eagerly  sought 
after.  Throughout  western  Europe  the  highest  in  the  land  were 
true  amateurs  of  music  and  vica  with  one  another  to  secure  the 
masterpieces  of  Brescia  and  Cremona.  In  such  circumstances 
the.traifued  judgment  and  wide  experience  of  the  craftsman  were 
naturally  concentrated  upon  securing  the  preliminary  conditions  of 
high  excellence  in  his  work:  the  choice  of  sound  and  handsome  wood; 
perfection  of  design  and  workmanship;  the  composition  of  his' 
varnish,  and  the  utmost  care  and  skill  in  applying  it  under  the  best 
conditions;  and,  not  least  important,  time  for  dcUbexatc  and 
thoughtful  production.  The  masterpieces  of  that  period  were  not 
constructed  upon  any  exact  or  scientific  system,  but  were  the  i>ro- 
ducts  of  development  of  a  traditional  craft  working  on  empirical 
lines.  Such  theories  of  their  construction  as  have  been  propounded 
are  based  on  analysis  of  an  already  perfected  organism ;  and  careful 
historical  research  has  revealed  no  record  or  trace  of  laws  or  rules 
by  which  the  great  makers  worked. 

Elaborate  attempts  have  been  made,  notably  by  Savart  early  in 
the  19th  century,  to  educe  from  experiments  on  the  elasticities  and 
vibration  periods  of  various  specimens  of  wood  used  in  some  of  the 
older  instruments  an  exact  system  for  the  adjustment  of  these 
factors  to  the  production  of  the  best  results;  out  data  obtained 
by  experiments  with  test  specimens  of  regular  shape  do  not  carry 
us  very  far  when  ap{)lied  to  so  complex  and  irregular  a  structure 
as  the  violin.  The  vibrating  plates  of  the  violin  are  neither  sym- 
metrical nor  uniform  in  dimensions.  They  are  not  free  plates,  but 
are  fixed  round  the  whole  edge  of  a  very  irregular  outline;  and  these 
conditions,  taken  together  with  their  unsymmetrically  arched  form, 
held  under  pressure  by  the  tensbn  of  the  strings,  establish  a  state  of 
complex  stresses  under  vibration  which  have  so  far  escaped  analysis. 
Their  vibratory  movements  are  moreover  influenced  oy  so  many 
accessory  features  of  the  instrument,  such  as  the  bass-bar,  already 
described,  the  reactbn  of  the  sound-post,  and  the  different  pres- 
sures by  the  two  feet  of  the  bridge,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fieure 
closely  the  vibrations  of  any  given  area  of  the  instrument,  ft  is 
certainly  very  remarkable  that  so  precise  a  pattern  of  irregular  form 
should  have  been  arrived  at  empirically,  and  should  have  survived 
as  the  standard,  afjparently  for  all  time.  Not  only  is  the  arch  of  the 
plates  unsymmetrical  in  its  longitudinal  section,  but,  as  is  less 
commonly  noticed,  the  upper  bouts,  especially  in  violins  of  the 
Cremona  school,  are  sligntly  shallower  than  the  lower;  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  belly  are  not  strictly  oarallcl  to  those  of  the 
back,  but  the  two  plates  converge  in  the  direction  of  the  head. 
Probably  the  most  successful  attempts  at  analysing  the  vibrations 
of  the  violin  have  been  those  made  by  Sir  William  Huggins,  by  means 
of  direct  tactile  observation  with  the  finger  holding  a  small  rod  of 
soft  wood  upon  various  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  vibrating  plates. 
By  this  method  he  made  a  number  of  observations  partially  con- 
fiming,  and  in  part  correcting  the  determinations  of  previous 
invvstigators.  .He  found  that  the  position  of  maximum  vibration  of 


the  belly  is  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  under  the  fourth  string 
while  that  of  least  vibration  is  exactly  over  the  top  of  the  sound-post. 
The  back,  which  is  strongly  agitated,  also  has  its  point  of  least 
vibration  where  the  sound-post  rests  upon  it.  With  the  sound-poet 
removed  the  belly  vibrated  almost  equally  on  both  sides  of  its  area, 
while  the  vibration  of  the  back  was  very  feeble,  and  the  tone  became 
very  poor;  supporting  the  view  that  in  the  comj^te  instrument 
the  vibrations  01  the  back  are  derived  from  the  belly  mainly  through 
the  sound-post.  Pressure  on  that  point  in  the  belly  normally  in 
contact  witn  the  top  of  the  sound-post  partially  restored  the  proper 
character  though  not  the  power  of  the  tone;  indicating  tlue  im- 
portant function  of  the  sound-post  in  establishing  a  nodal  point  which 
largely  determines  the  normal  vibration  of  the  belly.  Modifications 
of  the  material  of  which  the  sound-post  was  made  produced  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  quality,  but  comparatively  small  effect  upon 
the  power  of  the  tone.  Of  the  part  played  by  the  sides  in  trans- 
mittmg  vibrations  from  belly  to  back,  the  most  important  share 
is  borne  by  the  middle  bouts,  or  incurved  sides  at  the  waist  6[  the 
instrument. 

Experiments  made  latdy  afford  some  interesting  evidence  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  vibrations  set  up  in  a  sounding-txix  in  response 
to  those  of  a  string  at  various  pitches  and  under  various  conditions 
of  bowing.  These  observations  were  made  on  a  monocfaord  and 
restricted  to  one  portion  of  a  sounding-board  of  regular  shape. 
Experiments  on  similar  lines  made  with  an  actual  violin  body  might 
throw  further  light  upon  the  behavbnr  of  that  Instrument  as  a 


It  may  help  to  efucidate  the  problems  . 
the  localization  of  the  principal  responses  in  the  body  of  the 
violin,  and  of  the  action  of  the  wood  under  vilwation.  Many 
violins,  especially  old  and  inferior  ones,  fail  to  resonate  clearly 
and  fully  to  particular  notes,  the  sounds  produced  being  commonly 
known  as  "  Wolf  "  notes;  and  these  notes  are,  certainly  sometimes 
and  possibly  always,  associated  with  particular  spots  in  tiie  body  of 
the  instrument;  tor,  if  i>re8sure  be  applied  at  these  spots,  the 
resonance  of  the  respective  "  Wolf "  notes  is  improved.  This 
observation  suggests  that  the  i^on  concerned  has  been  cut,  or 
has  become  disproportionately  thin  in  relation  to  the  normal  thick- 
ness  of  the  plate;  and,  when  stimulated  by  the  appropriate  iu>t& 
sets  up  a  local  s>'stem  of  vibrations,  which  interfere  with,  instead  01 
sharing,  the  proper  vibrations  of  the  plate  as  a  whole;  this  inter- 
fering^ vibration  bein^  damped  by  local  pressure.  Th«w  defects 
are  said  to  develop  with  age  and  constant  use,  and  to  be  minimised 
by  the  use  oi  thin  strings  but  aggravated  by  thick  ones;  a  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  thin  reg^na  in  the 
plate,  which  might  be  expected  to  respond  more  truly  to  the  vibca- 
tions  of  lighter,  than  to  those  of  heavier  strings.  Detailed  investi* 
gation  of  these  phenomena  on  the  lines  of  the  experiments  already 
referred  to  may  have  valuable  results.  Another  well-known  char- 
acteristic of  the  violin  is  that  a  new  instrument,  or  one  that  has 
been  long  in  disuse,  is  found  to  be  "  sleepy,"  that  is,  it  fails  to  speak 
readily  in  response  to  the  bow,  a  defect  which  gradually  disappears 
with  use.  Experiments  made  to  test  the  effect  of  prolonged  traiw 
verse  vibrations  upon  strips  of  suitable  wood  have  shown  that  such 
treatment  increases  the  flexibility  of  the  wood,  which  returns  to  iu 
normal  degree  of  rigidity  after  a  period  of  rest.  No  conclusive 
interpretation  of  these  experiments  has  yet  been  offered:  but  they 
indicate  the  probability  of  modifications  of  the  internal  viscosity 
of  the  wood,  by  molecular  changes  under  the  influence  oi  continue 
vibratory  movement. 

The  function  of  the  bridge,  as  above  mentioned,  is  to  oanimunicate 
the  vibrations  of  the  strings  to  the  resonating  body  of  the  violin* 
This  communication  is  made  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  through 
the  left  foot  of  the  bridge,  which  under  the  comparatively  low 
tension  of  the  G  string  rests  with  light  pressure  upon  the  oelly, 
which  at  that  point  has  accordingly  greater  freedom  of  inovenieut 
than  under  the  other  foot,  in  proximity  to  which  the  sound-poet, 
extending  from  back  to  belly,  maintains  that  region  of  the  [Sates 
in  a  state  of  relative  rigidity,  under  the  high  tension  of  the  E  string. 
The  view,  however,  maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  right  foot 
of  the  bridge  communicates  no  vibrations  directly  to  the  oelly  b 
inaccurate.  The  main  object  of  placing  the  sound-post  some  dia> 
tancc  behind,  instead  of  immediately  under,  the  bridge  foot  is 
to  allow  the  belly  under  that  foot  to  vibrate  with  some  freedom. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  ^struct ive  effect  pcoduccd  upon 
the  tone  by  fixing  the  sound-post  immediately  under  the  foot  of 
the  bridge. 

The  form  into  which  the  bridge  is  fretted  after  the  pattern  devised 
by  Stradivari  has  given  rise  to  some  speculation;  but  the  justifica- 
tion of  this  form  Is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  explanation  pro- 
pounded by  Sir  William  Huggins,  namely,  that  the  strings,  when 
agitated  by  the  bow,  vibrate  in  a  plane  oblique  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  bridge;  the  vibrations  may  be  accordingly  resolved  into 
two  components,  one  horizontal  along  the  length  of  the  bridge,  the 
other  vertical-^that  is,  in  a  direction  favourable  for  setting  the 
belly  into  vibration  across  its  lines  of  support. 

It  is  advantageous  to  maintain  simplicity  in  direction  of  thr 
vibrations  communicated  to  the  body,  and  therefore  to  eliminate 
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accomplbhed  by  a  certain  lateral  elasticity  of  the  bridge  itself, 
attained  by  under-cutting  the  sides  so  as  to  allow  the  up^r  half  of 
the  bridge  to  oscillate  or  rock  from  side  to  side  upon  its  central 
trunk;  the  work  done  in  setting  up  this  oacillatioii  absorbing  the 
transverse  vibrations  above  mentioned. 

Ttic  function  of  the  sound-post  it  on  the  one  hand  mechanical, 
snd  on  the  other  acoustical.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  greater  share  of  the  pressure  of  the  stnngs,  twt  so  much  to 
save  the  belly  fnom  yielding  under  that  pressure,  as  to  enable  it  to 
vibrate  more  freely  in  its  several  parts  tnan  it  could  do,  if  unsup> 
ported,  under  the  stresses  which  would  be  set  up  in  its  substance  by 
that  pressure.  The  chosen  position  of  the  post,  allowing  some 
freedom  of  vibration  under  the  bridge,  ensures  the  belly's  proper 
vibrations  being  directly  set  up  before  the  impulses  are  transmitted 
to  the  back  through  the  sound-post:  this  transmission  being,  as 
already  shown,  its  principal  function.  The  post  also  by  its  contact 
with  both  vibrating  plates  is,  as  already  shown,  a  governing  factor 
in  determining  the  nodal  division  of  their  surfaces,  and  its  position 
therefofe  influences  fundamentally  the  related  states  of  vibration 
of  the  two  plates  of  the  instrument,  and  the  compound  oscillations 
set  up  in  the  contained  body  of  air.  This  is  an  important  element  in 
determining  the  tone  character  of  the  instrument. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  violins  were  the  viols,  which 
were  the  principal  bowed  instruments  in  use  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  to  the  etid  of  the  17th  century,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  period  they  were  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  violins;  but  the  bass  viol  did  not  go  out  of  Mait  finally 
until  towards  the  later  part  of  the  i8th  century,  when  the  genend 
adoption  of  the  larger  pattern  of  violoncello  drove  the  viol 
from  the  field  it  had  occupied  so  long.  The  sole  survivor  of  the 
viol  .type  of  instrument,  although  not  itself  an  original  member 
of  the  family,  is  the  double  bass  of  the  modem  orchestra,  which 
retains  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  viol,  notably 
the  flat  back,  with  an  oblique  slope  at  the  shoulders,  the  high 
bridge  and  deep  ribs.  Excepting  the  marine  trumpet  or  bowed 
monochord,  we  find  in  Europe  no  trace  of  any  large  bowed  in- 
struments before  the  appearance  of  the  viols;  the  bowed 
instruments  of  the  nuddle  ages  being  all  small  enon|^  to  be 
rested  on  or  against  the  shoulder  during  performance.  The 
viola  ptobably  owe  their  origin  directly  to  the  minnesinger 
fiddles,  which  possessed  several  of  the  typical  features  of  the 
violin,  as  distinct  from  the  guitar  family,  and  were  sounded  by 
a  bow.  Tliese  in  their  ttun  may  be  traced  to  the  "guitar 
fiddle  "  iq.9.)t  a  bowed  instrument  of  the  13th  century,  with  five 
strings,  the  lowest  of  which  was  longer  than  the  rest,  and  was 
attached  to  a  peg  outside  the  head  so  as  to  clear  the  nut  and 
finger-board,  thus  providing  a  &ted  bass,  or  bourdon.  This 
instrument  had  incurved  sides,  forming  a  waist  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  the  bow,  and  was  larger  than  its  descendants  the  fiddles 
and  violins.  None  of  these  earlier  instruments  can  have  had  a 
deeper  compsss  than  a  boy's  voice.  The  use  of  the  fidel  in  the 
bonds  of  the  troubadours,  to  accompany  the  adult  male  voice, 
may  eatplain  the  attempts  which  we  txace  m  the  15th  century  to 
lengthen  the  oval  form  of  the  instrument.  The  parentage  of  the 
fidSe  family  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  the  rebec,  a  bowed 
instntiaent  of  the  early  middle  ages,  with  two  or  three  strings 
stretch^  <rver  a  low  bridge,  and  a  pear-shaped  body  pierced 
with  aoimd'holes,  having  no  sepante  neck,  but  narrowed  si  the 
upper  end  to  provide  a  finger-board,  and  (judging  by  pictorial 
representations,  for  no  actual  example  is  known)  surmounted 
by  a  caarved  head  holding  the  pegs,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  violin.  The  bow,  which  was  short  and  clumsy,  had 
a  considerable  curvattire.  So  far  it  is  justifiable  to  tiace  back 
the  descent  of  the  violin  in  a  direct  line;  but  the  earlier  ancestry 
^  this  family  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  best 
authorities  are  agned  that  stringed  instruments  in  general 
are  mainly  of  Asiatic  ori^n,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  mention 
of  bowed  instruments  in  Sanskrit  documents  of  great  antiquity. 
Too  much  genealogical  hnportanoe  has  been  attached  by  some 
writefft  to  similarities  in  farm  and  oonstnction  between  the 
bowed  and  plucked  instruments  of  ancient  times.  They  prob- 
ably developed  to  a  great  extent  independently;  and  the  bow 
is  of  too  great  and  undoubted  antiquity  to  be  regarded  as  a 
development  of  the  plectrum  or  other  devices  for  agitatmg  the 
^ckcd  sttfng.    The  tw*o  clasies  o£  instrumeat  no  doubt  were 


under  mutual  obligations  from  time  to  time  fat  thdr  devdop* 
ment.  Thus  the  stringing  of  tiie  viols  was  partly  adapted  from 
that  of  the  lute;  and  the  form  of  the  modem  Spanish  guitar 
was  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  fidel. 

The  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  (ribeba,  rabe)  of  the  French 
name  rebec  suggest  etymologically  a  relationship,  which  seems 
to  find  confirmation  in  the  striking  similarity  of  general  appear^ 
ance  between  that  instrument  and  the  Persian  rebab,  mentioned 
in  the  X2th  century,  and  used  by  the  Arabs  in  a  primirive  form 
to  this  day.  The  British  crwth,  which  has  been  claimed  by  some 
writers  as  a  progenitor  of  the  violin,  was  primarily  a  plucked 
instrument,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  in  the  dkect  line  of 
ancestry  of  the  viols. 

The  viol  was  made  in  three  main  kinds— discant,  tenor  and 
bass— answering  to  the  cantus,  medius  and  bassus  of  vocal 
music.  Each  of  these  thcee  kinds  admitted  of  some  variation 
in  dimenaionSf  especially  the  bass,  of  which  three  disthict  sizes 
ultimately  came  to  be  made— (i)  the  largest,  called  the  concert 
bass  viol;  (3)  the  division  or  solo  ba&s  viol,  usually  known  by 
iu  Italian  name  of  viola  da  gamba;  and  (3)  the  Is^ra  or  tabla- 
ture  bass  vioL  The  normal  tuning  of  the  viols,  as  laid  down  in 
the  earliest  books,  was  adapted  from  the  lute  to  the  ba^  viol, 

and  repeated  m  hi^ier  to-  i>hc«tvw.    T«iorVioi.  ^%ifeft^ 

tervals    in    the    rest     The  ^     .  ^ (BwVgL) 

fundamental  idea,  as  in  the  &^^~SZJi  g     ^r^  {3     B 

lute,  was  that  the  outermost  "^    ^       ^     ^       g. — 

strings  should  be  two  octaves 

apart— hence    the    intervals  @: 

of  fourths  with  a  third  in  the 

middle.    The  highest,  or  discant  viol,  is  not  a  treble  but  an  alto 

instrument,  the  three  viols  answering  to  tlie  three  male 

voices.    As  a  treble  instrument,  not  only  for  street 

and  dance  music,  but  in  orchestras,  the  rebec  or  geige 

did  duty  until  the  invention  of  the  violin,  and  long  alter* 

wards.    The  discant  viol  first  became  a  real  treble  instrument 

In  the  hands  of  the  Frendi  makenp  who  converted  it  into  the 

quinton. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  viols  was  to  double  the  parts  of  vocal 
concerted  music;  they  were  next  employed  m  special  composi- 
tions for  the  viol  trio  written  in  the  same  compass,  otyh^i 
Many  such  works  in  the  Uxm  of  "  fantasies '*  or  mnmfi 
"  fancies,"  and  prdudes  with  suites  m  daooe  lomi,  by  '^  *''"'*• 
the  masters  of  the  end  of  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries, 
exist  in  manuscript;  a  set  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  which  are 
good  specimens,  hts  been  published  by  the  EngUirii  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society.  Later,  the  viok,  especially  the  bass,  were 
empli^ed  ss  solo  instiuments^  the  methods  of  composition  and 
execution  being  based  on  those  of  the  lute.  Most  lute  music  is 
in  fact  equally  adapted  for  the  bass  viol,  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
17th  century,  when  the  violin  was  comhig  into  general  use,  oon- 
stractive  innovations  began  which  resulted  in  the  abandanment 
of  the  trio  of  pure  six-stringed  viols.  Instruments  which  show 
these  innovaUons  are  the  quinton  and  the  viola  d'amore.  The 
first-mentioned  is  of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  viol  and 
the  violin.  In  the  case  of  the  discant  and  tenor  vi^  the  lowest 
string,  which  was  probably  found  to  be  of  little  use,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  pressure  on  the  bass  side  of  the  belly  thus  con- 
siderably lightened.  The  five  strings  were  then  spread  out,  as 
it  were,  to  the  compass  of  the  six,  so  as  to  retain  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  outer  strings  being  two  octaves  apart.  This  was 
effected  by  tuning  the  lower  half  of  the  instramcnt  in  fifths,  as 
hi  the  violin,  and  the  upper  half  hi  ,„_,^^^^  '_  Quhteor 
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fourths.    This  innovation  altered  the 
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tuning  of  the  treble  and  tenor  viob, 

thus— One   half    of    the   hutnunent 

was  dierefoie  tuned  like  a  viol,  the 

other  half  ss  in  a  violin,  the  middle 

string    forming    the    division.     The 

tenor  viol  thus  improved  was  called  in  Jrance  the  qumte,  and  the 

treble  correspondittg  to  it  the  quinton.    Frem  the  numerous 

specimens  which  survive  it  mtist  have  been  a  popular  instTU' 

mentt,  as  it  is  ondtfubtcdly  a  substantially  cxceUent  one.    The 
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relief  in  the  baas,  and  the  additional  pressure  earned  by  the 
hi^r  tuning  in  Uie  treble,  gave  it  greater  briUiancy,  without 
destroying  the  pure,  ready  and  sjrmpHUhetic  tone  whidi  dutrac« 
terizcs  the  vioL  While  the  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  discant 
and  tenor  was  to  lighten  and  brighten  them,  the  reveise  process 
took  place  in  that  of  the  bass.  The  richer  and  more  sonorous 
tones  of  the  viola  da  gamba  were  extended  downwards  by 
the  addition  of  a  string  tuned  to  double  baas  A«  Maraisr  a 
French  virtuoso,  is  iltoually  credited  with  this  improvement; 
and  this  extended  compass  is  recognized  in  the  classical  viola 
da  gamba  writings  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  De  Caix  d'Hervelois. 
The  result,  however,  was  not  universally  satisfactory,  for  Abel 
used  the  six-stringed  instrument;  and  the  seven  strings  never 
came  into  general  use  in  England,  where  the  viola  da  gamba  was 
more  generally  employed  and  survived  longer  than  elsewhere. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  viols  was  their  weakness  of  tone; 
this  the  makers  thou^  to  remedy  in  two  ways:  first  by 
additional  strings  in  unisons,  fifths  and  octaves;  and  secondly 
by  sympathetic  strings  of  fine  steel  wire,  laid  under  the  finger- 
board as  close  as  possiUe  to  the  belly,  and  sounding  in  sympathy 
with  the  notes  produced  on  the  bowel  strings.  The  sympathetic 
strings  were  attached  to  ivory  pegs  driven  into  the  bottom 
block,  and,  passing  through  the  lower  part  of  the  bridge,  or  over 
a  very  low  bridge  of  their  own,  were  stretched  to  pitch  either  by 
means  of  additional  pegs  or  by  wrest  pins  driven  into  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  tun^  with  a  key.  Ori^nally  six,  seven  or 
eight  wire  strings  were  used,  tuned  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  the 
piece  to  be  performed.  tAter  on  a  chromatic  set  of  twelve  was 
employed,  and  occasionally  viols  were  made  with  twenty-four 
wire  strings,  two  for  each  semitone  in  the  scale.  This  ^stem 
of  reinforcement  was  applied  to  all  the  various  siies  of  viols  in 
use  during  that  period. 

The  improvements  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 
violin  proceeded  on  different  lines.  They  consisted  in  increas* 
ing  the  resonance  of  the  body  of  the  instrument,  by  making 
it  lighter  and  more  symmetrical,  and  by  stringing  it  more 
lightly.  These  changes  transformed  the  body  of  the  viol  into 
that  of  the  violin;  and  the  transformadon  was  completed  by 
rejecting  the  lute  tuning  with  its  many  strings,  and  tuning  the 
instrument  by  fifths,  as  the  fiddle  had  been  tuned.  The  toior 
viol  appeare  to  have  been  the  first  instnmient  in  which  the 
dumge  was  made,  and  thus  the  viola  or  tenor  may  probably  be 
daimed  as  the  father  of  the  modem  violin  family.  Violas 
were  used  in  church  music  before  the  modem  violin  period,  and 
violins  as  we  know  them  were  at  first  called  "  Piccoli  Violini  " 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier  and  larger  instruments. 
A  tenor  viol  of  date  1500  is  still  extant,  bearing  in  general  out- 
tinff  the  typical  features  of  the  violin,  as  distinct  from  the 
viol  family.  This  instmment  was  exhibited  in  1873  in  the 
Loan  Exfaibitioa  of  Musical  Instruments  at  South  Kensington 
with  the  label  **  Pietro  Zanure,  Brescia,  1509.*'  From  existing 
specimens  we  know  that  a  baas  violin,  precursor  of  the  violon* 
ccQo,  with  a  tuning  an  ocUve  below  the  tenor,  appeared 
shortly  after  that  instrument.  A  double  bass  violin,  tuned 
,^^  BM»d»    *  fonrth  below  the  violcm- 

^^^"^     ^"'"'^'""        CwBtft.     cello  and  usually  knoim  as 
rf     _,    ■    jg     *       gj     y     :  the "  basso  da  camera,"  com- 

9 — *^^^  5 —  ^-    ^      pleted  the  set  of  instruments 

J  ^      in   violin   shape;   but    from 

B     r^  ~  the   difficulty   attending   its 

manipulation  it  never  came 
into  general  use.  The  celebrated  double  bass  player,  Dregonetti, 
occasionally  used  the  basso  da  camera,  and  an  English  player 
named  Hancock,  who  dispensed  with  the  highest  or  E  string,  is 
still  remembered  for  his  performaiioeson  this  unusual  instrument. 

The  tenor  and  violoncello  are  made  on  the  same  general 
modd  aad  principles  as  the  vioUn,  but  with  modifications. 
nmar  Both  are,  relatively  to  their  pitch,  made  in  smaller  pro- 
r^Mi  portkms  than  the  violin,  because,  if  they  were  oon- 
stnicted  to  dimensions  having  the  same  relation  to 
pitch  and  tension  of  strings  as  the  violin,  they  would 
not  only  havt  an  overpowering  too«  but  would  be  unmanageable 


from  their  size.    These  relatively  diminished  dimensions,  both  in 
the  size  of  the  instmment  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood  and 
Strings,  give  to  the  tenor  and  violoncello  a  graver  and  more 
sympathetic  tone.    To  some  extent  the  reduced  size  is  com- 
pensated by  giving  them  a  greater  proportional  height  in  the 
ribs  and  bridge;  an  increase  hardly  perceptible  in  the  tenor, 
but  very  noticeable  in  the  violoncello.    To  lighten  the  tension 
and  thus  allow  greater  freedom  of  vibration  to  the  belly  on  the 
bass  side,  as  with  the  lowest  string  of  the  vioUn,  the  two  lowest 
of  the  tenor  and  violoncello  are  made  of  thin  gut,  covered 
with  fine  metal  wire;  thus  providing  the  necessary  weig;fit 
without  inconvenient  •thickness.    If  the  tension  of  the  lowest 
string,  or  the  two  lowest  strings,  be  increased,  not  only 
will  they  be  elevated  in  pitch,  but  the  violin  wUl      g^,^ 
produce  a  more  powerful  tone;  if  the  bass  string  be 
bwered,  the  contrary  will  take  place.    By  ad^ting  the  music 
to  this  altered  tuning  (scordaiura)  some  novel  effects  are  pro- 
duced.   The  following  are  the  principal  scwiatwt  which  have 
been  occasionally  employed  by  various  players :" 


Tattint. 

CiKnifrf. 

(SooUhRcdk.) 


Biber.  Bflw. 


NaidloL 


^t        i^ 


3 
LoDL 


m  m 


DeBMot. 
Pniae. 


DcBMoL 


The  violoncdlo  is  less  amenable  to  the  tearicim^  than 
the   violin;    the   only   classical    instance    is    the 
tuning   employed   by   Bach   in   his   fifth 
whidi  consists  in  lowering  the  first  string  by 
tone. 


The  early  Italian  school  is  chiefly  represented  by  tha  Bresciaa 
miJiecs,  Caspar  da  Said,  Giovanni  Paok>  Magghd,  Ciovita 
Rodiani  and  Zanetto  Peregrino.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  misleading  to  denominate  it  the  Bresdan 
school,  for  its  characteristics  are  shared  by  the  earliest 
makers  of  Cremona  and  Venice.  To  eyes  familiar  with  the 
geometrical  curves  of  the  later  Cremona  school,  aost  of  the 
violins  of  these  makers  have  a  mde  and  uncouth  appearance. 
The  height  of  the  modd  varies;  the  pattern  is  attenuated; 
the  /-holes  share  the  general  mdeness  of  design,  and  are  set 
high  in  the  pattern.  Andreas  Amati  of  Cremona,  the  ddcst 
maker  of  that  name,  effected  some  improvements  on  this 
primitive  model;  but  tlie  violin  owes  most  to  his  sons,  Antonio 
and  Geronimo,  who  were  partners.  They  introduced  the 
substantial  improvements  which  developed  the  Brescian  vidin 
fa&to  the  modem  instmment.  These  improvements  itttt  in 
thdr  inception  probably  of  an  artistic  rather  than  a  scientific 
nature.  Painting  and  inlaying  had  long  been  em^oyed  in  the 
decoration  of  stringed  instruments;  but  the  brothers  AmMi 
were  the  first  who  applied  to  the  vidin  the  fundamental  law. 
of  decorative  art,  that  the  decorative  and  oonstmctive  dements 
should  be  blended  in  their  conception:  in  other  wocds,  the 
constraction  should  be  itself  decorative  and  the  deooiatioa 
itself  constructive.  Nicholas  Amati  (r596~x684)f  son  of  Gcio- 
nimo,  made  some  slight  improvements  in  the  model,  and  ha 
pupil  Antonio  Stradivari  (X644-X737)  finally  settled  the  typical 
Cremona  pattern,  which  has  been  generally  followed;  for  the 
majority  of  .violins  ance  made,  whether  by  good  or  bad  maken» 
are  copies  of  StradxvarL  Besides  the  last-named,  the  following 
makers  worked  generally  on  the  Amati  model— CapRa,  Gobetti* 
the  Grancmo  fimily,  Andreas  Guamieri  and  his  son  Giuseppe, 
the  Rugiperi  family  and  Serafin  of  Venice.  The  Beiiaiiai 
family,  Akaaandro  Ga^iano,  the  earlier  members  of  the  G«a» 
dagnini  family,  and  Panormo  were  dther  pupils  or  foUowds 
of  Stradivari.  But  excepting  Carlo  Bcrgond  and  Stradivari's 
two  sons,  Omobono  and  Francesco,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
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any  haying  KtuiOy  worked  frith  or  for  hira.  Ltndolfi, 
Storioni,  and  Carb  Giuseppe  Testore,  a  pupil  of  Giovaniu 
Grandno,  leaned  to  the  model  of  Giuaeppe  Guamied  dd  GesiL 
Some  reaemblaiicesy  eqxdally  in  the  mattei;  of  the  varnish, 
are  traoeaMe  between  the  works  of  makers  who  lived  con- 
temporaneously in  the  same  town,  e.g,  in  Naples,  Milan  and 
Venice. 

A  high  modd  was  adopted  by  Jacob  Stainer  of  Absam,  near 
Hall  in  Tirol,  whose  weU-known  pattern  was  chiefly  followed  by 
the  makers  of  Eng^nd,  Tirol  and  Germany,  down  to 
_  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century.  It  thenceforward  fell 

Mtf  into  disuse,  owing  to  the  superior  musical  qualities  of  the 

Cremonaviolin.  TheschoolofStainerxsrepresentedby 
Albani,  Homsteiner,  the  Klotz  family  (who  made  large 
numbers  of  instruments  exollent  in  their  kind),  Schom  of  Salz- 
burg and  Withalm  of  Nuremberg,  and  others.  The  English 
makers  may  be  divided  into  three  successive  groups:  (i)  an 
antique  English  sdiool,  having  a  character  of  its  own 
(Rayman,  Urquhart,  Pamphiloh,  Barak  Norman,  Duke,  of 
Oxford,  &c);  (2)  imitators  of  Stainer,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  Peter  Wamsley  (Smith,  Barrett,  Cross,  Hill,  Aireton, 
Norris,  &c.);  (3)  a  later  school  who  leaned  to  the  Cremona 
model  (Banks,  Duke,  of  Holbom,  Betts,  the  Forstcrs,  Gilkes, 
Carter,  Fendt,  Parker,  Harris,  Matthew  Hardie  of  Edinburgh, 
9b:.).  The  early  French  makers  have  little  merit  or  Interest 
(Bocquay,  Gavim'es,  Pierray,  Guersan,  &c.),  but  the  later 
copyists  of  the  Cremona  models  (Lupot,  Aldric,  Chanot  the 
elder,  Nicholas,  Pique,  SUvestre,  VoiUaume,  &c.)  produced  ad- 
mirable instruments,  some  of  which  rank  next  in  merit  to 
the  first-rate  makers  of  Cremona. 

The  nmeral  form  of  the  violin,  as  finally  developed  under  the 
hands  <N  tlM  leading  makers,  resolved  itself  into  two  main  types, 
the  high  and  the  nat  models,  of  which  the  latter,  on  the  lines 
ultimately  adopted  by  Stradivari,  has  survived  as  the  most  efficient 
pattern  ror  all  modem  instruments.  The  distinaion  b  one  of 
degree  only,  the  maximum  difference  of  actual  measurement  in 
extreme  cases  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  the  convexity  of  the  belly  above  the  top  line  of  the  ribs;  but 
the  difference  in  character  of  tone  of  the  two  types  b,  in  the  main, 
well  marked.  Speaking  generally,  the  tone  of  the  high-built  instru- 
ment is  less  powerful  and  sweeter,  and  it  speaks  more  readily,  but 
responds  leas  completely  to  gradations  of  tone  under  the  action 
of  the  bow  than  the  flatter  type,  which  yields  a  tone  of  greater 
carrying  power  and  flexibility,  susceptible  to  more  subtle  variation 
by  tM  player,  and  with  a  peculiar  penetrating  quality  lacking  in  the 
highly  arcned  model.  These  differences  in  tone  probably  depend 
low  ttpon  any  direct  effect  of  variations  b  depth  of  the  sounatng- 
box  than  on  the  incidental  effects  of  cutting  the  wood  to  the  higher 
or  lower  arch :  for  it  would  seem  that  the  best  resulu  in  tone  have 
been  attained  in  instruments  with  a  fairiy  constant  volume  of 
contained  air,  the  depth  of  the  sides  being  roughly  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  hciKht  of  arch  in  the  best  examples  of  the  different 
models.  In  the  high-cut  arch  the  fibres  of  the  wood  on  the  upper 
surface  are  necessarily  cut  shorter,  with  the  result  that  the  plate 
as  a  whole  does  not  vibrate  so  perfectly  as  in  the  flatter  model, 
and  this  has  a  weakening  effect  on  the  tone.  Again,  the  higher 
arch,  with  steeper  curves  towards  the  udcs,  necessitates  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  sound-holes  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  main  horizontal 
plane  m  the  instrument;  and  it  is  concnvable  that,  under  such  con- 
ditions, the  vibrations  of  the  upper  layer  of  air  within  the  body  are 
dissipated  too  readily,  before  tne  composite  vibrations  of  the  whole 
mass  <rf  air  inside  the  instrument  have  attained  their  full  harmonic 
value.  Apart  from  these  acoustical  considerations,  the  question 
b  probably  one  oC  material,  the  flatter  construction  demanding 
the  use  of  a  very  strong  and  elastic  wood  in  relation  to  the  most 
suitable  thickness,  in  order  to  withstand  the  jwessure  of  the  bridge, 
a  resistance  which  the  higher  arch  renders  poaoible  with  a  stiffer  and 
more  brittle  material;  and  the  effect  of  these  qualities  upon  tone 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  tone  characten  of  the 
two  types  <^  instrument. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  higher«rched  type  found  favour  with  the 
earlier  makers  up  to  the  end  of  the  Amati  period.  Stainer  in  Tirol 
inclined  particulariy  in  the  direction  of  this  model,  which  he  appeara 
to  have  developed  on  independent  lines,  the  tradition  that  he 
learnt  hb  craft  from  the  Amati  Being  no  longer  tenable.  The 
flatter  saodel  was  gradttally  evolved  by  Stradivari  as  he  outgrew 
the  immednte  influence  of  the  Amati  and  developed  on  his  own 
incomparable  lines  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  powerful  instru* 
onent.  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  increasmg  class  of  solo 
players. 

The  violins  as  a  distinctive  family  of  instruments  cannot 


be  fully  discussed  without  reference  to  the  bow  (q.v.)  aa  an 
essential  adjunct,  on  account  of  the  very  important  j^  ^ 
part  taken  by  the  bow  in  determining,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  vibrations  of  the  string, 
and  In  controlling,  in  the  hand  of  a  skilled  player,  the  subtle 
gradations  of  tone  {voduoed  from  the  instrument.  The  evola« 
tioa  of  the  modem  bow  has  taken  place  almost  entirely  since 
the  violin  attained  its  final  form,  and  has  followed,  more 
completely  perhaps  than  the  instrument  itself,  the  devcbp* 
meot  of  violin  nuisic  and  the  requirements  of  the  pkyor.  It 
readied  its  highest  perfection  at  the  hands  of  the  odebrated 
Francob  Tourte  of  Paris,  about  1780,  whose  bows  have  served 
as  a  model  for  all  succeeding  makers,  even  m^e  exclusively 
than  the  violins  of  Stradivari  controlled  the  pattern  of  later 
instruments;  and  at  the  present  time  Touite  bows  are  valued 
beyond  any  others. 

For  more  than  250  years  the  violin  and  its  larger  brethren 
have  held  the  leading  position  among  musical  instruments. 
For  them  have  been  written  some  of  the  most  injured  works 
of  the  great  musicians.  Famous  composers,  such  as  Tartinli 
Corelli,  Spohr  and  Viotti  have  been  great  violimsts,  and  by 
their  compositions,  as  much  as  by  their  talents  as  virtuosi, 
have  largely  devel(q)ed  the  capacity  of  the  violin  as  a  vehicle 
of  profound  musical  expressicm.  To  the  listener  the  violin 
speaks  with  an  intensity,  a  sympathy,  and  evokes  a  thrill  of 
the  senses  such  as  no  other  instrument  can  produce.  For 
the  player  it  seems  to  respond  to  every  pulse  of  his  emotions. 

KBFBnBKCBS.— A.  >^dal.  La  Lmihene  et  lea  lutkien  (Paris,  1889); 
G.  Hart,  Tk»  Violin  (London,  1875);  Hill,  Antonio  SUradisan 
(London,  190?);  Sir  W.  Huggins,  "  On  the  Function  of  the  Sound- 
Post,  &c.,  of  the  VIoKn,"  7roc.  Royal  Soci^y,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  341; 
H.  Helmhohs,  On  Ike  Sensations  of  Tone,  Sfc.  (trans,  by  A.  J.  Ellis): 
E.  H.  Barton  and  C.  A.  B.  Garrett.  "Vibration  Curves  obtained 
from  a  Monochord  Sound  Box  and  String,"  Philosophical  Matt 
(Tulv  iQps);  Carl  Engel,  Musical  Instruments  (London,  1875}; 
A.  J.  Hipxins  Musical  Instruments,  Historic^  Rare  and  Untgu$ 
(Edinborgh.  1887}.  (R.  W.  F.  H.) 

VIOLLBT,  PAtn.  KARIE  (1840-  ),  French  hUtorian,  was 
bom  at  Tours  on  the  24th  of  October.  1840,  After  serving 
hb  native  dty  as  secretaiy  and  archivist,  he  became  ardiivist 
to  the  national  archives  in  Paris  in  1866,  and  later  librarian 
to  the  faculty  of  law.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  profrasor  of 
dvU.  and  canon  law  at  the  6cole  des  chartes.  Hb  work  mainly 
concerns  the  hbtory  of  law  and  institutions,  and  on  thb  subject 
he  pubUsbed.  two  valuable  and  scholarly  books — Droit  public: 
Histoire  des  insiitulions  pdUigues  et  adminislratives  de  la  France 
(iSgo-gS),  and  Pricis  de  Fkistoire  du  droit  franfois  (1886). 

VIOLLET-LB-DUC,  EUGiNB  EMMANUEL  (1814-1S79), 
French  architect  and  writer  on  archaeology,  was  bom  in  Parb 
on  the  2ist  Of  January  18x4.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Achille  Leclere, 
and  in  x836->37  spent  a  year  studying  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  in  Sicily  and  Rome.  Hb  chief  interest  was, 
however,  in  the  art  df  the  Gothic  period,  and,*  like  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  England,  he  was  empbyed  to  "  restore  "  some  of  the 
chief  medieval  buildings  of  Frante,  hb  earliest  works  being  the 
abbey  church  of  V^zelay,  various  diurches  at  Poissy,  St  Michel 
at  Carcassonne,  the  churqh  of  Semur  in  C^e-d'Ot,  and  the 
fine  Gothic  town  haUs  of  Saint-Antonin  and  Narbonne,  all 
carried  out  between  1840  and  1850.  From  1845  to  1856  he 
was  occupied  on  the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  in 
conjtmction  with  Lassus,*  and  also  with  that  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Denis.  In  1849  he  began  the  restoration  of  the  fortifications 
of  Carcassonne  and  of  Amiens  cathedral;  and  in  later  years 
he  restored  Laon  cathedral,  the  ch&teau  of  Pierrefonds,  and 
many  other  important  buildings.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Napoleon  nL,  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris  (1871)  gave  valuable 
help  as  an  engineer  to  the  beleaguered  army.  lU  held  many 
important  offices,  both  artbtic  and  poUtical,  and  was  for  many 
years  inspector-general  of  the  ancient  buildings  throughout  a 
large  part  of  France,    His  last  work  was  the  general  scheme 

*He  publbhed  in  1867-69  a  fine  work  showing  hb  not  very 
successful  cobuned  decoration  applied  to  the  cnapeb  of  Notie 
Dame. 
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hi  tlic  Puii  eiUbllioD  buadlngi  fa  1B7S.     He  died  on  tlie 
17  th  of  Sqiterabcr  1^79  at  Lausuuu, 

Al  ft  desgner  Viollct-k'Duc  occupied  only  ft  aecandftry 
plice;  but  ft!  ft  wntcr  od  medievftt  ■nrhitcctpre  and  tbe  klDdred 
uu  he  Iftkei  tliB  highat  nok.  His  t*o  gicil  diciionftria  in 
the  Windftrd  miki  ia  tbeir  cUn,  (ad  tie  nmt  bautifnlly 
iUuUiftted  irith  very  ikiUu)  dre.w!iig>  by  bit  o«D  hind.  Vlollet- 
b-Duc  wo  ft  mm  of  tht  moat  niiti  and  brillUiol  ibilities, 
ttdomd  with  ■  power  of  woik  which  hai  teldom  been  eqiullBd. 
He  wu  It  once  an  utat,  ft  BKD  of  Kieiux,  1  lamed  fttdueolosiit 
uidfttcbolir.  TinioipiabaLiUiHs^JiiUtiUBIant.ibtiming 
the  rock  amtotir*  ftsd  the  ^*6at  of  Mont  BUnc,  it  ft  iiui<(el  of 
iUkind,  whkh  combioes  grcftt  ftrthtic  beftuty  with  theftccuruy 
of  the  most  ikiilul  en^ecr.  Hit  fttzong  poetkftl  fancy  floftbled 
him  to  rcEomtnict  the  life  ftod  boildlngft  of  the  midctk  ftgee  in 
Uk  n>oM  vivid  w*y. 


VIOLOIICEUA  (Fr.  tiahnaOe.  Ger.  Viahncdt,  Itftl.  vitlim- 
aOt),  the  IMS  member  o[  the  violin  family.  Although  the 
Word  violonceUo  is  s  dunlnutivt,  Dgnilyiog  "  iinftll  violDOe," 
or  double  bass,  the  iotnunent  ii  really  a  bau  vioUn.  foimcd 
on  ft  different  model  from  the  violonCf  which  hae  the  |]of>ing 
tboutden  aod  fiat  back  of  the  viol  family,  whereat  those  of 

of  the  vIoloDCdlo  ii  therefore  the  tacoe  as  that  of  the  violm 
(q.t.)  but  on  a  much  larger  Kale.  It  ii  either  held,  on  account 
of  itj  size,  between  the  pcrformcr't  knees,  or  rctta  on  the  floor 
tappoited  on  a  foot  or  tpjkt. 

VIOHVILLB,  a  village  of  Lomlne,  between  Metl  and  the 
Preach  liootler,  cdebrated  u  the  scene  of  Ike  battle  of  Vion- 
ville  (ReionvlUe  or  Mm-l»-Tour),  fought  00  the  J6th  of  August 
1870  between  the  French  and  the  Gcrmant  (see  MzTZ  and 
FUHCD-GCUUM  Wti). 

VlOm,  OIOVAHMI  BATTtfTA  UlSi-'B'*),  Itahcn  violinist 
and  musical  composer,  wu  bom  at  Fonlanelto  in  the  province 
of  Turin  on  the  ijrd  of  May  175].  He  learned  the  rudiments 
<d  music  from  his  father,  a  blacksmith  who  pbyed  the  horn; 
and  in  1764  Gtovannini  taught  him  the  violin  for  a  year. 
Two  yean  later  he  wu  placed  at  the  cost  of  the  prince  de  la 
Osteroe  under  the  vioUiiist  G.  Pugnani  al  Turin,  where  he 
became  vicdiniit  in  the  court  cbapel.  In  17S0  Vioili,  having 
already  made  himself  a  name,  travelled  ihmugh  Germany  and 
Poland  to  Russia,  where  tbe  empress  CatherirLe  honoured  him 
with  marks  of  eitraordinaiy  favour.  He  neit  appeared  In 
London,  In  company  with  Pugnani,  and  at  once  achieved 
a  brOIiinl  ftnd  luting  icputation.  In  r7Sl  he  was  equally 
nccessful  in  Paris.  Two  yean  later  be  was  appofoied  leader 
id  the  prince  de  Soubise's  private  orchestra;  and  hi  i;8S  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  opera,  raising  the  perfor- 
Dunces,  with  Cheruhinj's  issiitance,  to  ft  very  high  level.  He 
hid  also  slatted  an  Italian  opera  in  co-opcntion  with  the 
barber  Lfanard,  which  waa  opened  in  17B9  in  the  TuDeries, 
being  lubiequeotly  iratlgamated  with  the  ThUtre  dela  Foiie 
St  Germain  hi  1790  and  finaSy  merged  in  the  new  ThUtre 
Feydeau  to  1751.  In  1751  the  Revolution  compelled  Violti 
to  ey  to  London,  where  he  look  part  in  the  Hanover  Squire 
ooncerls;  but  being  suspected  to  be  an  a^nt  of  the  Rcvolu. 
(ionary  Committee  in  Paris  he  was  cooipelled  to  rethe  for  1 
time  to  the  neighbaarhood  of  Harnburg,  which  he  suhsequenlly 
quilted,  dthough  the  date  of  hij  departure,  often  given  is  1705, 
does  not  seem  probible.  It  h  possible  that  be  was  already 
In  1794  in  London,  where  be  took  shares  to  a  wine  business, 
ftnd  be  resided  almost  unintenupledly  there  until  tSip,  when 


Vioni't  ^ying  was  rlinia^ifbed  b> 


d  leal 


'  short  and 

i  Viperiwu,  namely  thoae 


The  11 


the  present  article  only  tl 

an  external  |Ht  between  the  eye  ana  me  nose,  are  ueaaioco. 
Pit  vipers,  or  Cmlaiiimi,  are  tieUed  under  Shakes,  and  those 
which  ftre  poiteiMd  of  a  utile  under  RatrLxSHJUO.  The 
true  vipers  comprise  about  ntoe  genen  with  some  forty  (peciet, 
which  can  be  distinguished  aa  follows?^ 


A  AOutii  have  only  cne  i4n>  of  nbcuidil  dileldi.    S. 
:,..  __^__j- —  ^g  ^j^  jjj  lewfib,  is  very  poioDoous 

larking  on  the  keeli  of  (he  ecalci  ol 

_. _^,.E.  having  the  laleral  ■calee  stronjly 

directed  downwards,  by  means  of  wfaJch  it  Aulflq 

to  the  and:  by  folding  iliell  and  rubbing  the  Kala  locelbo 


ThiB  dnert  type  ii  replaced  luther  souih  Id 
tion  flouritbes.  by  11i«  closely  iIIIrI  genus.  Ali 


"of  India. 
olith  Nwth  Africa. 


Iroin  Ali™  lo  Pdnrine,  hi 


above  Ike  lortUm.   liitoiiiiilenilbeliHt-   f  lifii  IiIih»Iim 
AKl  1.  SUiAu  L  Oidli  lu  Iwd  nin  tl  ihxldi  on  Ilia  u^ShwW 

Ihfi  "  pufl-uUer  "  al  mariy  tlu  vtack  o(  Alna.  u  u(l|r.  hbt 


nund.     B*todlHx  ^ 


— -  ^ —  m  kn[th.    Oa  ooe  oaaaioa 

one  of  ilwse  uukn,  Brtpr  siving  birth  to  Iwcnty-one  young  (which 
hii  And  ULIcd  mltx  irilhio  liTC  mlnum  of  b«nE  bornj,  beame  vtfy 
ill-tcnpmd.  and  when  tws  idull  nule*  w«s  pliad  in  htr  oft 
■he  bil  ooe  wilh  ueh  vuIeiih  u  to  bnk  ofi  dk  el  bcr  laiut. 
•hich  dke  left,  aluul  Ihrec-qiunen  ol  >n  inch  in  leagtb,  Ktclung 


Fig.  3.~^n<rti  turlimi.   C[-*netb. 
fl  lu«  bad-    Hvr  however,  ApoeArcd  noi  to  wtfcr  the  vli 
Konvtniwe,  >od  w»  never  ll^orK  ■     '    '       -        ~ 


Wfir*.— Th*  tnd  >i  c* 
almtv^    The  cyv  ia  Brpai 


■a-roUr*L    The  scalei 


'the  iiiim  'iVil."  ■Ai'.'Vn™ Val 


'o,lr^ 


r,  bcritfj  Iht  comnon  European  viper,  raDBJng  from  WaIcb  li 
Siihaticn  Idaiul  and  from  CeiThneu  10  Il>e  lortB  of  Sp^n,  rron 
ihe  northern  boiindary  al  Penk  10  beyomt  the  Arctic  ditle  ii 

MP  <o  6000 or  ;ooo  [l.  -nw'eolontbl^  Li  v<^rv  variable,  irey,  blown 
ccddith  or  entiniy  black  tpcclmcni  occumoE  in  Ihe  i^  uunlry 
The  niDch-ipalien-of  Uack  lipai  tine  along  the  biik  [■  ao  ofiei 
indiiliiKi.  that  ft  cannot  ta  "Md  upon  ai  a  laCe  character.    Th 

darker  a»rkhiei  and  a  lighter  pound  colour.  A  KaHnva  whtch  i 
>  iL  lonE  ij  rare,  and  ■»  lovinably  a  (.mile.   The  cbief  lood  ia  mia 


n  March  to  M*r 


Fro.  J.-BMI  Mflnnli. 
and  ttie  yaunji  are  bora  abaut  four  Dontlu  later."  DoHnt  the 
pairing,  and  (or  Mbamallan.  tbey  often  eoUecl  in  coniiderabk 
Buabert.  WUM  IHM  ioakea  «dBy  taka  pnpar  food  in  cxp- 
tivily.  Ihcia  viaara  pnler  ttarnnc  IbouchRa  to  death,  a  feat  vhich 
they  accompUib  wilhln  lii  to  nina  monthi  accordini  to  condilioni. 
A*  a  rule  tlieit  t^te  b  not  fatal  10  man.  bul  the  coniequcncei  are 

t'.  Mpi$  It  Ihe  more  acAitbera  and  wettera  oondEciTtal  Europcaa 
viperi  it  h  ^hily  loiib-noaed,  and  tUa  faiurt  la  aiUI  nan  j>n>- 


Kaly  appertdaee. 

V.  r^Wlf,  d»  -  Dab. 
tndia.  Ceykm,  Java.  Bui 


L.    liKh|.ed(H] 


Lo  a  len^h  of  about  5 


IH.  F.  C.) 

VIRBIUS,  an  old  IlaliiB  divlslty,  anociated  nilh  (he  nonlu'p 
o[  Diana  at  Ailda  (see  Diana).  Under  Greek  iDeuencc,  he  m 
IdeniiGed  with  Hippolytui  (;.•.],  who  alter  he  bad  been  tiimpted 
to  dcalfa  by  the  hones  of  F^Meidon  wu  reatotcd  to  life  by 
Asdcpius  and  tcmoved  by  Artemii  to  the  giove  at  AiicIa,  Hhich 
hoixi  neie  Dot  allowed  to  enicr.  Virbius  wii  ihc  oldest  piiesl 
of  Diana,  Ihe  first  "  kin«  of  the  pove"  [Rm  ffiwomitii).  .He 
it  laid  to  have  eatablisiied  Ihe  rule  thai  any  candidate  foi  Ibe 
oSce  ihould  meet  aod  slay  ia  (ingle  combat  its  holdciil  the 
time,  who  ijwayi  went  about  aimed  with  a  drawn  avoid  in 
ajiiicipatido  ol  the  struggle.  Canilidaiea  had  further  to  be 
f  ugilivct  (probably  ilaves] ,  and  Da  a  preliminary  bad  to  break  off 
a.  bough  from  a  Ipccificd  tree.  By  Ibe  eponymjus  nymph 
Arida,  Virbiui  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  lougbl  on  the 
lide  of  Ihe  Rutuliaa  Turnuj  against  Aeneas.  J.  G.  Fraier 
formerly  held  Virhiui  to  be  a  vaoi  and  liee  ipirit,  to  whom 
borset,  in  whith  form  tree  ^iiils  were  often  represented,  were 

manner  ol  the  latler'i  death  would  explain  the  eicluafon  oi  horses 
from  bis  grove.  Tbis  spirit  mi^l  euily  be  conloundcd  with  the 
sun,  whose  power  was  supposed  to  be  stored  up  in  the  wannth- 
giving    tree.      Sauer    (in    Roscber's   Ltjitia]    tisa   IdeDliGes 


no 


VIRCHOW 


Hippolytus  frith  tlw  "  health-giving  sun,**  and  Virbtus  with  a 
healing  god  ailn  to  Asdepius.  Fraxer's  latest  view  is  that  he  b 
the  old  cult  associate  of  Diana  of  Axida  (to  whom  he  is  related 
as  Attis  to  Cybde  or  Adonis  to  Venus),  the  mythical  predecessor 
or  archetype  oi  the  kings  of  the  grove.  This  grove  was  probably 
an  oak  grove,  and  the  oak  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the 
grove  (and  consequently  Virbius)  was  a  k>cal  form  of  Jupiter. 
A.  B.  Cook  suggests  that  he  may  be  the  god  of  the  stream  of 
NemL 

See  Virgil,  Aol  vu.  761  and  Servius,  ad  Uc.\  Ovid.  Fasti,  iii. 
_      .    —     „. —    —    .^j.  Suetonius,  Caligida^  35;  Strabo, 

fftm  mud  Kidtus  der  Rimer  (1902), 


365.  vi.  737,  Melam,  xv.  mj;  Suetonius,  Calipda^  35:  Strabo, 
v.  p.  339;  G.  Wissowa,  Rjutiim  mnd  Ktdtus  der  Rdmer  (IQ02), 
according  to  whom  Virbius  was  a  divinity  who  assisted  at  childbirth 


(cp.  the  nm  di);  J.  G.  Fraxcr,  CMen  Bouih  (1900),  ii.  p.  313.  iii. 
p.  4^6,  and  Early  History  of  the  Kingship  (1905),  pp.  24, 381 ;  A.  B. 
Cook  in  Classical  Review,  xvi.  p.  372. 

VIRCHOW,  RUDOLF  (1821-1903),  German  pathologist  and 
politician,  was  bom  on  the  xjth  of  (ktober  1S21  at  Schivelbem, 
in  Pomerania,  where  bis  father  was  a  small  farmer  and  shopkeeper. 
As  a  boy  he  attended  the  V<^ksscJnde  of  his  native  village,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  passed  through  the  gymnasiimi 
of  Kflslin,  went  to  Berlin  to  study  medidne.  He  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1843,  and  almost  immediately  received  an 
appomtment  as  assistant-surgeon  at  the  Charit£  Hospital, 
becoming  pro-rector  three  years  later.  In  1847  he  Ifi^gan  to  act 
as  PrivatdourU  in  the  university,  and  foundml  with  Reinhardt 
the  Arckiv  fUr  paihologische  AnatcmU  und  Pkysi^iiet  which, 
after  his  ccdlaborator's  death  in  1852,  he  carried  on  alone,  and  in 
1848  he  went  as  a  member  of  a  government  commission  to 
Investigate  an  outbreak  of  typhus  in  upper  Silesia.  About  the 
same  time,  having  shown  too  open  sympathy  with  the  revolu- 
tionary or  reforming  tendendes  of  1848,  he  was  for  political 
reasons  obliged  to  leave  Berlin  and  retire  to  the  sedusion  of 
WUrzburg,  the  medical  school  of  which  profited  enormously  by 
his  labours  as  professor  of  pathological  anatomy,  and  secured  a 
wide  extension  of  its  reputation.  In  1856  he  was  recalled  to 
Berlin  as  ordinary  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the 
university,  and  as  director  of  the  Pathological  Institute  formed 
a  centre  for  researdi  whence  has  flowed  a  constant  stream  of 
or^;inal  work  on  the  nature  and  processes  of  disease.  On  the 
14th  of  October  xgcx  his  eightieth  birthday  was  cdebrated  in 
Berlin  amid  a  brilUant  gathering  of  men  of  science,  part  pf  the 
oeremonles  taking  place  in  the  new  Pathological  Museum,  near 
the  Charit6,  which  owes  its  existei^  mainly  to  his  energy  and 
powers  of  organization.  On  that  occasion  idl  Europe  imited  to 
do  him  honour,  many  learned  sodeties  sent  ddegates  to  e3q>ress 
their  oongratulationa,  the  king  of  Italy  gave  him  his  own  portrait 
on  a  gold  medallion,  and  among  the  numerous  addroses  he 
recdv^  was  one  ftom  Kaiser  Wilhdm  IL,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  presenting  him  with  the  Grand  Gold  Medal  for  Sdence. 
In  the  early  part  of  1902  he  slipped  from  a  tramcar  hi  Berlin 
and  fractured  his  thigh;  from  this  injury  he  never  really 
recovered,  and  his  death  occulted  in  Berfin  on  the  5th  of 
September  1902. 

Wide  as  were  Virchow's  studies,  and  successful  as  he  was  in  all, 
yet  the  foremost  place  must  be  given  to  his  achievements  in 
pathologioil  investigation.  He  may,  in  fact,  be  called  the 
father  of  modem  pathology,  for  his  view,  that  every  animal  is 
constituted  by  a  sum  of  vital- units,  eadi  of  which  manifests 
the  characteristics  of  life,  has  almost  uniformly  dominated  the 
theory  of  disease^ce  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  it  was 
enundated.  The  beginnings  of  his  doctrine  of  cellular  pathology 
date  from  the  earliest  period  in  Us  career.  When,  towards  the 
end  of  his  student-days  in  Beriin,  he  was  acting  as  dinical 
assistant  in  the  eye  department  of  the  Beriin  Hospital,  he 
noticed  that  in  keratitis  and  corneal  wounds  healing  took  place 
without  the  appearance  of  plastic  exudation.  This  observation 
led  him  to  further  work,  and  he  succeeded  in  showii^  that  in 
vascular  organs  the  presence  of  cells  in  faiflammatory  exudates  is 
not  the  result  of  exudation  but  of  multipUostion  of  pre-existing 
cells.  Eventually  he  was  able  to  prove  that  the  biological 
doctrine  of  omnis  UUuUs  tceUuta  applies  to  patholoi^cal  prxesses 
as  wcU  i»  to  those  of  normal  growth,  and  in  his  iamoui  book  oa 


Cdlfdar-pitUultotte,  published  at  Berlin  hi  i8sS,  he  estaUished 
what  Lord  Lister  described  as  the  "  true  and  fertile  doctrine  that 
every  morbid  structure  condsta  of  cdls  which  have  been  derived 
from  pre-existing  ceUb  as  a  progeny."  But  in  addition  to  bringing 
forward  a  fundamental  and  philosophical  view  <rf  inorbki  pro- 
cesses, which  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  sbgle 
cause  to  vindicate  for  pathology  the  place  which  he  claimed  Ita 
it  among  the  biological  sdences,  Virchow  nukde  many  important 
contributions  to  histology  and  morbid  anatomy  and  to  the  study 
of  particular  diseases.  The  classification  into  epithelial  organs, 
connective  tissues,  and  the  more  specialized  musde  and  nerve, 
was  largdy  due  to  him;  and  he  proved  the  presence  of  neuroglia 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  discovered  crystalline  hacmatoidine, 
and  made  out  the  structure  of  the  umbilical  cord.  Medical 
sdence  further  owes  to  him  the  classification  of  new  growths  on  a 
natural  histological  basis,  the  duddation  of  leucaemia,  glioma 
and  lardaceous  tumours,  and  detailed  investigations  inter  many 
diseases — tuberculosis,  pyaemia,  diphtheria,  leprosy,  typhus,  &c 
Among  the  books  he  publiabeid  on  pathological  and  medical 
subjects  may  be  mentioned  Vorksungen  UJber  Patkologiet  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  the  Cellular 'PathologieXiSsS)^  ai^d  the 
remaining  three  Die  Ktankhajten  Gesclartdste  (18(63-67);  Hand- 
buck  der  spetteUen  Patkoloiie  und  Therapie  (3  vols.,  1854-62),  in 
collaboration  with  other  German  surgeons;  Gesammdle  Abkand- 
lungen  zur  wissenukaftlichen  Meditin  (1856);  Vier  Reden  Hher 
Leben  und  Kranksein  (1862);  Untersuekungen  liber  die  Entwick- 
lung  des  Sckdddgrundes  (1857);  Lekre  ton  den  Trickinen  (1865); 
U^ber  den  Hunger-4ypkus  (x868);  and  GesammeUe  Abkandlungen 
aus  dem  Gebiete  der  dffentlicken  Meditin  und  der  Seuckenlekre 
(1879).  In  England  his  patholo^cal  woric  won  general  reoogm* 
tion.  The  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal  in 
1892,  and  selected  him  as  Qroonian  lecturer  in  the  following  year, 
his  subject  bdng  the  position  of  pathology  among  the  biological 
sciences;  and  hi  1898  he  ddiverc^  the  second  HuxlQr  memorial 
lecture  at  Charing  Cross  HospitaL 

Another  science  which  Virchow  cultivated  with  conspicuous 
success  was  anthropology,  which  he  did  much  to  put  on  a  sound 
critical  basis.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Naturforscherversammlung 
at  InnstoidL  in  1869,  he  was  one  6t  the  founders  of  the  German 
Anthropdogical  Sodcty,  of  which  he  became  president  in  the 
following  year;  and  from  X869  onwards  he  pre»ded  over  the 
Berlin  Anthropological  Sodety,  also  acting  as  editor  of  its  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Zeitsckri/t  fOr  Etknologie.  In  ethnology  he 
published  a  volume^)!  essays  on  the  physical  anthropdogy  ci  the 
Germans,  with  spedal  reJFerence  to  the  Frisians;  and  at  his 
instance  a  census,  which  yielded  remarkable  results,  was  carried 
out  among  school  children  throughout  Germany,  to  determine 
the  rdative  distribution  of  blondes  and  brunettes.  His  ardiaeo- 
logical  work  induded  the  investigation  of  lake  dw^ings  and 
other  prehistoric  stmcturcs;  he  went  with  Schliemann  to  Thiy 
in  1879,  fruits  of  the  expedition  being  two  books,  ZurLandeskmnde 
der  Troas  (1880)  and  Alt-trqjaniscke  CrOber  und  Sckddd  (1882); 
in  1881  he  visitol  the  Caucasus,  and  on  his  retum  pubfished  Das 
CrOberjdd  von  Koban  im  Lande  der  Osseten;  and  in  x888  he 
accompanied  Schliemann  to  Egypt,  Nubia  and  the  PdofMnnese. 

As  a  politician  Virchow  had  an  active  career.  In  1862  he 
waa  dected  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Lower  House.  Profesnng 
advanced  Liberal  and  democratic  views,  he  was  a  founder  and 
leader  of  the  Fortschrittspartd,  and  the  expression  Kidiur^ 
kampf  had,  it  is  believed,  its  origin  in  one  of  his  dectoral 
manifestoes.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  and  in  that  capacity  may  be  looked  upon  aa  a  chief 
founder  of  the  oonstitutkmal  Pnasian  Budget  system.  In 
x88o  he  entered  the  Rdchstag  as  representative  of  a  Berlin 
constituency,  but  was  oxisted  in  1893  by  a  Sodal  Democrat.  In 
the  Rdchstaig  he  became  the  leader  of  the  OnMsitioB,  and  a 
vigorous  antagonist  to  BIsmardc.  In  the  local  and  nranidptl 
politics  of  Beriin  again  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  munidpal  council  was  largdy  responsible  for  the  trans- 
formation which  came  over  the  dty  hi  the  laat  thirty  years  of 
the  r9th  century.  That  it  has  become  one  of  the  h^thleit 
dties  in  the  world  from  being  one  of  the  unheahhim  h 
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attributalble  in  fntt  measure  to  hb  iuiitiBtt  tm  tlie  neceaiity 
of  aaniUiy  lefonn,  aad  it  was  his  unceasing  efforts  that 
wtcQxtd  for  its  iflhabitanfS  the  drainage  systdD)  the  sewage  farms 
and  the  good  water-supply,  the  benefits  of  which  are  reflected 
In  the  deoeHed  death-iale  they  now  enjoy.  In  leapect  of 
hospitals  and  the  tieatasent  of  the  sick  hiK  energy  and  know- 
ledge were  of  enoimona  advantage  to  his  ooontiy,  both  in  timea 
of  peace  and  of  war,  and  the  iiniivalled  acoomiaodatioa  for 
medical  txcatment  posiesied  by  Berlin  is  a  srsnding  tribute  to 
his  name,  whi^  will  be  perpetuated  in  one  of  the  largest 
hosiatals  of  the  dty. 

Of  Mb  writings  on  social  and  political  questions  may  be  mentioned 
Dm  Eniehmg  dts  Weibes  (i8^);  Ueber  die  naUanak  EmlmkHmg 
und  BedaUumt  der  NatufwisuHukaften  (186$);  Pie  At^itbtm  dtr 
Natunmsensckaften  in  dem  neuen  natumoUn  Lehen  DeiUsckUinds 
(1871);  Dii  Fteiheit  der  WissensckafI  im  modamen  Staai  (1877), 
in  which  he  opposed  the  idea  of  Haeckel — that  the  prindpla  of 
evolution  sboula  be  taught  in  elementary  schools— on  the  ground 
that  th^  were  not  as  yet  proved,  and  that  it  was  mischievous  to 
teach  a  hypothesis  which  still  remained  in  the  speculative  stage. 

See  Lines  by  Bccher  (Berlin,  1894)  and  Pagel  (Leipzig,  1906): 
Rndelf  Virchow  als  PaOMog  by  Marchand  (Munich,  io($2T:  Rudolf 
VireJum  als  Am  by  Ebstein  (Stuttgart.  1903):  Geddcktnurede  aitf 
IS.  Virekom  (Berlin^  '9^3)*  ^<^  Brief e  VircJuws  on  seine  Eltem 
1830-1864,  bv  Mane  KaBl  (Leipzig*  1907).  A  bibliography  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1901. 

VIRB.  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondisaement  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  47  m.  S.W.  of 
Caen  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  6a38.  Vire  stands  on  an  eminence 
surrminded  on  three  aides  by  the  Vire  and  crowned  by  the 
remains  of  a  lath-century  ch&teau.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  (lith  to  75th  century),,  and  the  picturesque  Tour  de 
THorloge  (tith  century),  beneath  which  runs  the  chid  street, 
are  the  principal  buildings.  A  library  and  a  small  museum 
with  good  collections  of  poroekin,  pictures  and  curiosities,  are 
installed  in  the  town  hall  (i7tb  and  18th  centuries).  In  the 
public  garden  there  is  s  statue  of  Marshal  Jacques  Goyon, 
oomte  4^  Matigoon  (x52S'iS97);  uid  the  native  poets  C.  J.  L. 
ChCnedoIK  and  P.  L.  R.  Castel  are  represented,  the  former  by 
a  marble  bust,  the  hitter  by  a  bronze  statue.  Vire  grew  np 
around  a  castle  built  in  the  lath  century  by  Henry  I.  of  England, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  was  one  of  the  important  strongholds 
of  Normandy.  Sonth'West  of  the  town  is  the  gorge  called 
Vauz-de-Vire,  in  which  was  situated  the  mill  of  Olivier  Basselin 
(15th  century),  the  fuller  and  reputed  author  of  the  satiric 
songs,  hence  known  as  "vaudevilles"  (see  Basseun, 
OuviEa). 

VIBELAY*  the  title  applied  to  more  than  one  fixed  form  of 
verM,  from  the  French  nrer^  to  turn  or  veer.  The  history  and 
exact  character  of  the  virelay  are  more  obscure  than  those  of 
any  otho'  of  the  old  French  forms.  It  is  possible  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  Provencal  ley.  Historians  of  poetry  have 
agreed  in  stating  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  medieval  lai, 
but  it  is  curious  that  no  example  of  the  lai  is  forthcoming,  except 
the  foUowiog,  which  was  first  printed  by  the  P^  Mouigues 
in  his  Traiti  de  la  Foisie  .*— 

"  Sur  I'appui  du  Monde 
Que  faut-il  qu'or*  fonde 
D'espoir? 

Cettc  mer  profonde 
Et  debris  ficonde 
Fait  voir 

Calne  au  matin  I'onde 
Et  Torage  y  groode 
Le  Soir. 

But  this  appears  to  be,  not  a  complete  poem,  but  a  fragment 
of  a  vireby,  which  proceeds  by  shifting  or  '*  veering  **  the  two 
rhymes  to  an  extent  limited  only  by  the  poet's  ingenuity.  This 
is  the  Old  Vlrehiy  {welai  cHcien),  of  which  examples  have  been 
rare  in  recent  literature.  Theiie  is,  however,  a  New  Viiclay 
(prdai  noitveau),  the  newness  of  which  is  merely  relative,  since 
it  was  used  by  Alam  Chartier  in  the  15th  ceatuqr.  In  French 
the  old  and  popuUr  venes  beginnings 

"  Adieu  voos  dy  triste  Lyre, 
Cast  trop  appreter  i  mt,^ 


form  a  pcifec^  cxaoqie  of  the  Hew  Vifday^,  ftrd  Itt  EngUih  «• 
have  at  least  ooe  admirable  specimen  in  Mr  Anstin  Dobeoii'a 
"Jnly"  — 

"Good-bye  to  the  Town!  good-byel 
Hurrahl  for  the  aek  and  the  skyl " 

Thfi  New  yfMty  h  entir^  written  on  two  rhyines,  and  begbit 
with  two  lines  which  are  destined  to  form  recunent  xcitsina 
thronghottt  the  whole  course  of  the  poem,  and,  levereed  in 
order,  to  dose  it  with  a  couplet.  The  virelay  b  a  vaguer  and 
lem  vertebrate  form  of  verM  than  the  sonnet,  the  ballad  or 
the  viUaneUe,  and  is  of  less  impoftanioe  than>theae  in  the  history 
of  prosody.  (E.  G.) 

VIBQIL  (Ptmtnm  VesghIiis  Maso),  the  great  Roman  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  xsth  of  October  in  the  year  70  bx.,  00 
a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindo,  in  the  district  of  Andea,  not 
iMi  from  the  town  of  Mantua.  Jn  the  region  north  of  the  Po 
a  race  of  more  imaginative  susceptibility  tluui  the  people  of 
Lathim  formed  part  of  the  Latin-qxddng  population.  It 
was  favourable  to  his  development  as  a  natioiMl  poet  that  he. 
was  bom  snd  educated  during  the  Interval  of  oompantive 
cafan  between  the  first  and  second  civil  wats,  and  that  he 
belonged  to  a  generation  which,  as  the  remit  of  the  social  war, 
first  enjoyed  the  Sense  of  an  Italian  nationality.  Yet  it  was 
only  after  Virgil  had  grown  to  manhood  that  the  province  to 
which  he  betonged  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  dtlsen^' 
ship.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  poets  whose  imagination 
seems  to  have  been  most  powerfully  possessed  by  the  spell 
of  Rome-7Ennius  and  Vti;^l-~were  bom  outside  the  pale  of 
Roman  dtixcnship. 

The  sceuery  familiar  to  his  childhood,  which  he  recalls  with 
affection  both  in  the  Edopta  and  the  Ce^rgics,  was  that  of  the 
green  banks  and  slow  windings  of  the  Mindo  and  the  rich 
pastures  in  its  nci^bonrhood.  Like  his  friend  and  contem« 
poiary  Horace,  he  spnmg  from  the  class  of  yeomen,  whose  state 
he  prononnces  the  happiest  allotted  to  man  and  most  condudve 
to  virtue  and  piety.  Virgil,  as  well  as  Horace,  was  fortunate 
in  having  a  father  who,  though  pn^bly  uneducated  himself, 
discerned  Us  genius  and  spar^  no  pains  in  giving  it  the  best 
culture  then  obtainable  in  the  world.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  taken  for  his  education  to  Cremona,,  and  from  an  expression 
in  one  of  the  maior  poems  attributed  to  him,  about  the  authen- 
tidty  of  which  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  las  fathet  accompanied  him.  Afterwards  he 
removed  to  Milan,  where  he  continued  engaged  in  study  till 
he  went  to  Rome  two  years  later.  The  time  of  his  removal 
to  Rome  must  have  neariy  coindded  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  poem  of  Lucretius  and  of  the  collected  poems  of 
CatuUus. 

After  studying  rhetoric  he  began  the  study  of  philost^y 
tmder  Siron  the  Epicurean.  One  of  the  minor  poems  written 
about  this  time  in  the  season  metre  tells  of  his  delight  at 
the  immediate  prospect  of  entering  on  the  study  of  phllo* 
sophy,  snd  of  the  first  stirring  of  that  enthusiasm  for  phikK 
sophlcal-  investigatimi  which  haunted  him  through  the 
whole  of  his  life.  At  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  real  master* 
passion  of  his  hfe,  the  chann  of  the  Muses,  reasserts  itself 
{Calalept&n  v.). 

Our  next  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  allusions  in  the 
Ed^ues,  and  belongs  to  a  period  nine  or  ten  years  later.  Of 
what  happened  to  him  in  the  interval,  during  which  the  first 
dvil  war  took  phwe  and  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated,  we 
have  no  indicatwn  from  ancient  testimony  or  from  his  own 
writings.  In  43  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Phalippi,  we  find 
him  "  cultivating  his  woodland  Muse "  under  the  protection 
of  Asinius  PoU&»,  governor  of  the  district  north  of  the  Po. 
In.  the  following  year  the  famous  confiscations  of  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soklieia  of  the  triumvirs  took  place.  Of  the 
impressbn  produced  on  Virgil  by  these  confiscations,  and  of 
their  effect  on  his  fortunes,  we  have  a  vivid  record  in  the  first 
and  ninth  eclogues.  Mantua,  in  consequence  of  its  vidnity 
to  Cremona,  which  had  been  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public, was  involved  in  this  calamity^  and  Virgil's  father  was 
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driven  from  Ins  farm.  By  the  influenoe  of  hit  powerful  fxiends, 
and  by  penoiul  appliottion  to  the  young  Octavian,  Virgil 
obtained  the  restitution  of  his  land.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
taken  his  father  and  family  with  him  to  the  small  oountiy  house 
of  his  old  teacher  Siron  {CatakpUm  z.). 

Soon  afterwards  we  hear  of  him  living  in  Rome,  en|oying, 
in  addition  to  the  patronage  of  PoUiOf  the  favour  of  MarCffnas, 
intimate  with  Varios,  who  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  rising 
poet  of  the  new  era,  aiKi  later  on  with  Horace.  His  friendship 
with  Gallus,  for  whom  he  indicates^a  warmer  affection  and  more 
enthusiastic  admiration  than  for  any  one  dse,  was  formod 
before  his  second  residence  in  Rome,  in  the  Cisalpine  ixovince, 
with  which  Callus  also  was  connected  both  by  birth  and  office. 
The  pastoral  poems,  or  **  edogues,"  commenced  in  his  native 
district,  were  finished  and  published  in  Rome,  probably  in 
37  B.C  Soon  afterwards  he  withdrew  from  habitual  residence 
in  Rome,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Campania,  either  at  Naples  or  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  Nola.  He  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Horace  in  the  famous  joumQr  to  Brundisium;  and  it  seems 
not  unh'kely  that,  some  time  before  93  B.C.,  he  niade  the  voyage 
to  Athens  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  third  ode  of  the  first 
book  of  the  OtUsoi  Horace. 

The  seven  years  from  37  to  30  b.c.  were  devoted  to  the  com- 
poaition  of  the  Geofpcs.  In  the  following  year  he  read  the 
poem  to  Augustus,  on  his  return  from  Asia.  The  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  the  composition  of  the  Aeneid.  In 
i^  B.C.,  after  the  Aeneid  was  finished  but  not  finally  oonrected, 
he  set  out  for  Athens,  intending  to  pass  three  years  in  Greece 
and  Asia  and  to  devote  that  time  to  perfecting  the  poem.  At 
Athens  he  met  Augustus,  and  was  persuaded  by  hfan  to  return 
with  him  to  Italy.  While  visiting  Megara  under  a  burning  sun, 
he  was  seised  with  illness,  and,  as  he  continued  his  voyage 
without  interruption,  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  on  the 
21st  of  September,  in  his  fifty-first  year,  a  few  days  after  landing 
at  BrundMxmk.  In  his  last  illness  he  called  for  the  cases  con« 
taining  his  manuscripts,  with  the  intention  of  btiming  the 
Aeneid,  He  had  previously  left  directions  in  lus  will  that  his 
literary  executors,  Varius  and  Tucca,  should  publish  nothing  of 
his  which  had  not  already  been  given  to  the  world  by  himself. 
This  pathetic  desire  that  the  work  to  which  he  had  given  so 
much  care,  and  of  which  such  great  expectatbns  were  formed, 
shoiUd  not  survive  him  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  prove 
his  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  poem.  A  passage  from  a  Idtter 
of  his  to  Augustus  is  also  quoted,  in  which  he  q>Mks  as  if  he  felt 
that  the  undertaking  of  the  work  had  been  a  mistake.  This 
dissatisfaction  with  his  work  may  be  ascribed  to  his  passion  for 
perfection  of  workmanship,  whidi  death  prevented  him  from 
attaining.  The  command  of  Augustus  overrode  the  poet's  wish, 
and  rest^ed  the  poem. 

Virgil  was  buried  at  Naples,  where  has  tomb  was  bng  regarded 
with  religious  veneration.  Horace  is  our  most  direct  witness  of 
the  affection  which  he  in^ired  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
qualities  by  which  he  gained  their  love  were,  according  to  bis 
testimony,  condor— sincerity  of  nature  and  goodness  of  heart 
— and  pidas — the  union  of  deep  affection  for  kindred,  friends 
and  country  with  a  s|^t  of  reverence.  The  statement  of  his 
biographer,  that  he  was  known  in  Naples  by  the  name  "  Par<- 
thenias,"  is  a  testimony  to  the  exceptional  purity  of  his  life  in 
an  age  of  licence.  The  seclusion  of  bis  life  and  his  devotion  to 
his  art  touched  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  as  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  nature  touched  the  heart  of  h^  friends.  It  had 
been,  from  the  time  of  Cicero,^  the  ambition  of  the  men  of  finest 
culture  and  most  original  genius  in  Rome  to  produce  a  national 
literature  which  might  rival  that  of  Greece;  and  the  feeling 
that  at  last  a  poem  was  about  to  appear  which  would  equal 

I'  Cf.  Tusc  Disp.  u.  2 :  "  Quamobrem  hortor  omnes  qui  facere^id 
possunt,  ut  hujus  quoque  generis  laudcm  jam  languenti  Graectae 
eripiant/*  Ac  These  words  apply  specialty  to  philosophical  litera- 
tore,  but  other  passages  in  the  same  and  in  other  works  imply  that 
Cicero  thought  that  the  Romans  had  equal  aptitudes  for  other  de- 
partments of  literature;  and  the  practice  of  the  Augustan  poets 
in  each  appropriating  to  himself  a  special  province  of  Greek  literary 
art  seems  to  indicate  the  same  ambition. 


or  sorifass  the  greatest  among  all  the  worls  of  Creek  geoittt 
found  a  voice  in  the  lines  of  Pn^wrtlus-^ 

**  Cedite  Rooani  aeripcores,  csdtte  GnU; 
Ncedo  quid  maiiis  nasdtur  iiiade." 

The  feeling  of  Ub  countrymen  and  contemporaries  seems 
justified  by  the  personal  impression  which  he  produces  00 
modem  readers— an  impressioo  of  feanctity,  «s  of  one  who 
habitually  Uved  in  a  higher  and  serenev  sphere  than  that  of  this 
worid.  The  veneration  in  wUch  his  name  was  held  during  the 
long  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  Westem  civilisation 
and  the  revival  of  letters  affords  testimony  of  the  depth  of  the 
ipipression  which  he  made  on  the  heart  and  imagination  of 
the  ancient  worid.  The  traditional  belief  in  his  pre-eminence 
has  been  on  the  whole  stistained,  though  not  with  absolute  una- 
nimity, in  modem  times.  By  the  scholars  and  men  of  letters 
of  the  x6th,  17th  and  i8th  centuries  it  was  never  seriously 
questioned.  During  the  first  half  of  the '19th  century  his  right 
to  be  ranked  among  the  great  poets  of  the  world  was  disputed 
by  some  German  and  English  critics. 

The  effect  of  this  was  a  juster  estimate  of  Virgil's  rdative 
position  among  tbe  poets  of  the  worid.  It  may  still  be  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion  whether  Lucretius  himsdf  was  not  &  mors 
powerful  and  original  poetical  force,  whether  he  does  not  speak 
more  directly  to  the  heart  and  imagination  of  our  own  time. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  on  a  survey  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, as  a  continuous  expresaon  of  the  natioiud  mine!,  from  the 
age  of  Naevius  to  the  age  of  Claudian,  that  the  position  of  Virgil 
is  central  and  commanding,  while  that  of  Lucretius  is  in  a  great 
measure  isolated.  If  we  could  imagine  the  place  of  Virgil  in 
Roman  literature  vacant,  it  would  be  much  the  same  as  if 
we  imagined  the  place  of  Dante  .vacant  in  modem  Italian,  and 
that  of  Goethe  in  German  literature.  The  serious  efforts  of  the 
eariy  Roman  literature — the  efforts  of  the  older  epic  and  tragic 
poetry>-found  their  fulfilment  in  him.  The  revdation  of  the 
power  and  life  of  Nature,  first  made  to  Lucretius,  was  able  to 
charm  tbe  Roman  mind,  only  after  it  had  passed  into  the  mind 
of  Vhgil. 

Virgil  is  the  only  complete  representative  of  the  deepest  senti- 
ment and  highest  mood  of  his  countrymen  and  of  his  time.  In 
his  pastoral  and  didactic  poems  he  gives  a  living  voice  to  the 
whole  charm  of  Italy,  in  the  Aeneid  to  the  whole  glory  of  Rome. 
He  was  in  the  maturity  of  bis  powers  at  tbe  most  critical  epoch 
of  the  national  life,  one  of  the  most  critical  epochs  in  the  history 
of  the  world..  Keeping  aloof  from  the  trivial  daily  life  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  moved  more  profotmdly  than  any  of  them 
by  the  deeper  currents  of  emotion  in  the  sphere  of  govMnment, 
religion,  morals  and  human  feeling  which  were  then  dianging  the 
world;  and  in  uttering  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and  all  the 
new  sensibilities  that  were  stirring  in  his  own  heart  and  imagina- 
tion, he  had,  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve, "  divined  at  a  decisive 
h6ur  of  the  world  what  the  future  would  love."  He  was  also  by 
universal  acknowledgment  tbe  greatest  literary  artist  whom 
Rome  produced.  Virgil  had  a  more  catholic  sympathy  with 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  poetry,  from  Homer  and  Hcsiod  to 
Theocritus  and  the  Alexandrians,  than  any  one  else  at  any 
period  of  Roman  literature.  The  effort  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion to  attain  to  beauty  of  form  and  finish  of  artistic  execution 
found  in  him,  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  his  life,  a  ready 
recipient  of  its  influence.  The  rude  dialect  of  Latiiun  had  been 
moulded  into  a  powerful  and  harmonious  organ  of  literary 
expression  by  a  long  series  of  orators;  the  Latin  hexameter, 
first  shaped  by  Ennius  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  own  spirit  and 
of  his  high  argument,  had  been  smoothed  and  polished  by 
Lucretius,  and  still  mote  perfected  by  the  finer  ear  and  more 
careful  industry  of  Catullus  and  his  circle;  but  neither  had 
yet  attained  their  final  development.  It  was  left  for  Virgil  to 
bring  both  diction  and  rhythm  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  artistic 
perfection  as  has  been  attained  in  any  literature.  This  great 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  sttrady  devotion  of  his  genius  to 
his  appointed  task.  For  the  first  half  of  his  life  he  prepared 
himself  to  be  the  poet  of  bis  time  and  countiy  with  a  high 
ambition  and  unresting  industxy.    The  second  half  of  his  careef 
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was  a  religious  consecration  of  a]l  lib  powexs  of  heart,  mind 
and  spirit  to  his  high  office. 

Viffil's  faijM  M  a  poet  rests  on  the  three  acknowledged  works  of 
his  esirly  and  mature  manbood'-^he  |Mutoial  poenis  or  crlsgiref,  the 
Georgiei  and  the  Aetuii'-aUk  written  in  that  hexameter  verse  wtiich 
Tennyson  has  called 

"  The  stateliest  msasiare  ever  moulded  by  the  fipe  of  man.** 

The  pastoral  poems  or  Echguet—A  word  denoting  short  selected 
pieces— were  composed  between  the  yean  4J  and  %j  B.C.,  when 
Sijaaut^  Virgil  was  between  the  age  of  tweoty-dgnt  and  thirty- 
^^"*"  threew  By  his  invocation  to  the  "  SioeUdes  Musae  "  and 
'*  Arethttsa,"  and  by  many  other  indications,  he  avows  the  ]>arpose 
of  eliciting  from  the  strong  Latin  language  the  melody  which  the 
**  Sicilian  shepherd  '*  drew  out  of  the  "  Dotk  reed,"  and  of  expressing 
that  tender  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  ItaGan  scenes  which  Theocritus 
had  expressed  for  the  beauty  of  bidly. 

The  earliest  poems  in  the  series  were  the  second,  third  and  fifth; 
and  these,  akNUEwith  the  seventh,  are  the  most  purely  Thcocritean 
in  chancter.  The  first  and  ninth,  which  probably  were  next  in 
order,  are  much  more  Italian  in  sentiment,  are  much  more  an 
ewpression  of  the  poet's  own  feeltnp,  and  have  a  much  more  direct 
Deference  both  to  his  own  circumstances  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  The  first  is  a  true  poetical  reflex  of  the  distress  and 
confusion  which  arose  out  of  tne  new  distribution  of  lands,  and 
blends  the  poet's  own  deep  love  of  his  home,  and  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  umiliar  to  him  from  childhood,  with  hb  Italian  susccpti- 
bility  to  the  beauty  of  nature.  The  ninth  is  immedbtely  connected 
in  subject  with  the  first.  It  contains  the  lines  which  seem  accurately 
to  describe  the  nte  of  Virgil's  farm,  at  the  point  where  the  range  of 
hiUs  which  accompany  the  river  for  some  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  Lago  dt  Ganu  sinks  into  the  plain  about  14  or  15  m.  above 
Mantua.  The  sixth  is  addressed  to  Varus,  who  succeeded  Pblito  as 
governor  of  the  Cisalpine  district.  Its  theme  is  the  creation  of  the 
world  (acoofxling  to  tne  Epicurean  cosmogonv),  and  the  oldest  talcs 
of  mytnok)gy.^  The  fourth  and  eighth  are  both  closely  associated 
with  the  name  of  Vir^l*s  earliest  protector,  Pollio.  The  fourth 
ccfebntes  the  consulship  of  his  patron  in  40  B.C.,  and  also  the 
prospective  birth  of  a  cniki,  though  it  sras  disputed  in  antiquity, 
and  still  is  disputed,  who  was  meant  by  this  child  whose  birth  was 
to  be  coincident  with  the  advent  of  the  new  era,  and  who.  after 
filling  the  other  great  offices  of  state,  was  to  "  rule  with  his  father's 
virtues  the  world  at  peace."*  The  main  purpose  of  the  poem, 
however,  is  to  express  the  longing  of  the  work!  for  a  new  era  of  peace 
and  happines^  01  which  the  treaty  of  Bnindisium  seemed  to  hold  out 
somedennite  hopes.  There  is  no  trace  in  thispoem  of  Theocritean 
liifliM.ng<».  The  ideas  are  derived  partljr  from  Greek  representations 
of  the  Golden  Age,  and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  Uter 
Sibylline  prophecies,  circubted  after  the  bunung  in  the  time  of  Snlb 
of  the  ola  Sibylline  books,  and  possibly  tinged  with  Jewish  uleas. 
Some  of  the  (Mifaaeokwy  of  the  poem  led  to  a  beUcTin  the  early 
Christian  church  that  Virgil  had  been  an  unconscious  instrument  of 
inspired  prophecy.  The  date  of  the  dshth  is  fixed  by  a  reference  to 
the  campaign  of  P<rflb  against  the  Dalmatians  in  ^  D.C.  It  is 
founded  on  the  ^oMMuuwrpU  of  Theocritus,  but  brings  before  us, 
with  Italian  associations,  two  bve  tales  of  homely  Italian  Ufe.  The 
tenth  reproduces  the  E^pknis  of  Theocritus,  and  b  a  dirge  over 
the  unhappy  love  of  Gallus  and  Lycoris.  As  in  the  other  poems,  the 
second  ana  eighth,  of  which  love  is  the  burden,  it  is  to  the  romantic 
and  fantastic  melancholy  which  the  pasuoa  assumes  in  certain 
natures  that  Virgil  gives  a  voke.     ^ 

There  is  no  important  work  in  Latin  literature,  with  the  exception 
of  the  comedy  of  Terence,  so  imiutive  as  the  Eclogues,  But  they 
are  not.,  like  the  comedies  of  Terence,  purely  exotic  as  well  as 
imitativei  They  are  rather  composite,  partly  Greek  and  partly 
iMlian,  and.  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  feeling,  bold  an 
undefined  place  between  the  objecdvity  of  the  Greek  idyll  and  the 
subjeaivity  of  the  Latin  elegy.  For  the  most  part,  they  express 
the  sentiment  inqrired  by  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and^  the  kindred 
sentiment  inspired  by  the  charm  of  human  relationships.^  Vixgil's 
susceptibility  to  the  beauty  oi  nature  appean  in  the  truth  with  which 
his  «ork  suggesU  the  charm  of  Italv--the  fresh  Ufe  of  an  Italian 
•pring,  the  delicate  hues  of  the  wiM  flowers  and  the  quiet  beauty,  of 
the  pastures  and  orchards  of  his  native  district.  The  representative 
character  of  the  poems  is  enhanced  by  the  fidelity  and  grace  with 
which  he  has  expressed  the  Italian  peasant's  k>ve  01  his  home  and  of 
all  things  associated  with  it.  The  MK>reme  charm  of  the  diction  and 
rhythm  is  universally  recognized.  The  power  of  varied  harmony  is 
as  conspicuous  in  Virsnl's  eariiest  poems  as  in  the  maturer  and  more 
elaborate  workmanship  of  the  Georncs  aoid  Aesuid.    The  Italian 


life  bestowed  on  Virgil. 


*  In  the  Ce&rgics  also  Virgil  attempts  to  combine  science  with  the 
poetic  fancies  which  filled  its  place  in  older  rimes. 

«Sce  VirgiTs  Messianic  Edopu:  Its  Meaning,  Occasion  and 
Sources,  three  studies  by  J  B.  Mayor,  W.  Warde  Fowler  and 
R.  S.  Conway  (1907}. 


But  these  Muses  had  a  more  serious  and  dignified  function  to 
fnlfil  than  that  of  gtorif^ng  the  picturesque  pastime,  the  "  otia  dia,** 
of  rural  life.  The  Italian  imagination  formed  an  ideal  of  aeoaka, 
the  happiocfis  of  a  country  Ufe  nobler  than  that  of  passive  ^^^ 
Busceptibilitv  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  outward  world.  It  Is 
stated  that  Maecenas,  acting  on  the  principle  of  employing  the  poets 
of  the  time  in  favour  of  the  conservative  and  restorative  policy  d 
the  new  government,  directed  the  genius  of  Virgil  to  the  subject  of 
the  Ceorgics.  No  object  could  be  of  more  consequence  in  the  eyes 
of  a  statesman  whose  master  inherited  the  policy  of  the  popular 
leaden  than  the  revival  of  the  great  national  industry,  associated 
with  happier  memories  of  Rome,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance 
owing  to  the  long  unscttlement  of  the  revolutionary  era  as  well  as 
to  other  causes.  Virgil's  previous  life  and  associations  made  it 
natural  for  him  to  identify  himself  with  this  object,  while  his  genius 
fitted  htm  to  enlist  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  in  its  favour. 
It  would  be  a  most  inadequate  view  of  his  purpose  to  suppose  that. 
Kke  the  Alexandrian  poets  or  the  didactic  poets  of  modem  times, 
he  desired  merely  to  make  useful  information  more  attractive  by  the 
aid  <^  verse.  His  aim  was  rather  to  describe  with  realistic  fideUty. 
and  to  surround  with  an  atmosphere  of  poetry,  the  annual  round  of 
labour  in  which  the  Italian  yeoman's  life  was  passed;  to  brin^  out 
the  intimate  relation  with  nature  into  which  man  was  brought  in  the 
course  of  that  life,  and  to  sugj^  the  delight  to  heart  and  imagination 
which  he  drew  from  it;  to  contrast  the  simplicity,  security  and 
sanctity  of  such  a  Ufe  with  the  lincury  and  lawless  iMssions  of  tho 
great  world;  and  to  aMociate  the  ideal  of  a  life  01  rustic  labour 
with  the  beauties  of  Italy  and  the  glories  of  Rome.  This  larger 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject  separates  the  didactic  poem 
of  Vtigil  from  all  other  didactic,  as  distinct  from  philosophic,  poems. 
He  has  produced  in  the  Ceorgics  a  new  type  of  didactic,  as  in  the 
Aeneid  he  has  pcoduced  a  new  type  of  epic,  poetry. 

The  subject  ts  treated  in  four  books,  var>'ing  in  length  from  sia  to 
366  Unes.  The  first  treats  of  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  of  the  constella* 
tions,  the  rise  and  setting  of  which  form  the  farmer's  calendar,  and 
of  the  rigns  of  the  weather,  on  which  the  success  of  his  bboura 
Urgdy  depends.  'The  second  treats  of  trees,  and  especblly  of  the 
vine  and  olive,  two  great  staples  of  the  national  wealth  and  industry 
of  Italy:  the  third  of  the  rearing  of  herds  and  flocks  and  the  breeding 
of  horses:  the  fourth  of  bees. 

As  he  had  found  in  Theocritus  a  model  for  the  form  in  which 
hb  idler  fancies  were  expressed,  he  turned  to  an  older  page  in 
Greek  literature  for  the  outline  of  the  form  in  which  hb  graver 
interest  in  rural  affairs  was  to  find  its  outlet.  The  Worfts  and 
Days  of  Heslod  could  not  supply  an  adequate  mould  for  the 
systematic  treatment  of  all  the  processes  of  rural  industry,  and  still 
less  for  the  treatment  of  the  larger  ideas  to  which  thb  was  sub- 
sidbry,  yet  that  Virgil  considered  htm  as  his  prototype  is  shown  by 
the  Une  whkh  concludes  one  of  the  cardinal  episodes  of  the  poem — 

*'  Ascraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen.*' 
Virgil  accepts  also  the  guidance  of  the  Alexandrbn  poets  who 
treated  the  science  of  their  day — astronomy,  natural  hbtory 
and  geography — in  the  metre  and  diction  of  epic  poetry.  But,  in 
avaihng  himself  of  the  work  of  the  Alexandrians,  Virgil  b  Uke  a 
great  master  making  use  of  mechanical  asttstants.  A  more  power- 
ful influence  on  the  form,  ideas,  sentiment  and  diction  of  the 
Ceorgics  was  exercised  by  the  great  philosophical  poem  of  Lucretius, 
of  which  Virgil  had  probably  been  a  diliKcnt  student  since  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  and  with  which  his  mind  was  saturated 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  Ceorgics,  Virgil  is 
at  once  attractra  and  repelled  by  the  genius  and  attitude  of  the 
philosophk:  poet.  He  b  possessed  by  hb  imaginative  conception 
of  luiture,  as  a  living,  all-pervading  power;  he  shares  his  ItaUan  \ove 
of  the  beauty  of  the  worid,  and  his  sympathy  with  animal  as  well 
as  human  life.  He  recognizes  with  enthusiasm  hb  contempbtive 
elevation  above  the  petty  interests  and  passions  of  Ufe.  But  he 
is  repelled  by  hb  apparent  separation  from  the  ordinary  beliefs, 
hopes  and  feare  of  his  fellow-men  Viigil  is  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  best  restorative  tendencies— reUgious,  social  and  national 
—of  hb  time;  Lucretius  was  driven  into  isobtion  by  the  anarchic 
and  dissolving  forces  of  his.  ...... 

So  far  as  any  speculative  idea  undenying  the  details  of  the 
Ceorgics  can  be  detected,  it  b  one  of  which  the  source  can  be  traced 
to  Lucretius— the  idea  of  the  struggle  of  human  force  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  In  Virgil  thb  klea  b  modified  by  Italbn  piety 
and  by  the  Italbn  delight  in  the  results  of  bbour  In  the  general 
plan  of  the  poem  Virgil  loUows  the  guidance  of  Lucretius  rather  than 
that  of  any  Greek  model.  The  distinction  between  a  poem  addressed 
to  natbnal  and  one  addressed  to  philosophical  sympathies  b  marked 
by  the  prominence  assigned  in  the  one  poem  to  Caesar  as  the 
supreme  personality  of  the  age,  in  the  other  to_^  Epicurus  as  the 
supreme  master  in  the  realms  of  mind.  The  invocation  to  tlit 
"  Di  agrcstcs,"  to  the  old  gods  of  mythology  and  art,  to  the  living 
Caesar  as  the  btest  power  added  to  the  pagan  Pantheon,  is  both 
a  parallel  and  a  contrast  to  the  invocation  to  the  au-pervadmg 
principle  of  lif*.  personified  as  •*  Alma  Venus."  In  the  systematic 
treatment  of  hb  materiab,  and  the  intersperrion  of  episodes  dealing 
with  the  deeper  poetical  and  human  mterert  of  the  subject.  Virgil 
adheres  to  the  piactfce  of  the  oMer  poet.    He  uses  his  oonnecting 
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links  and  formulate  wdi  u  "pdndplo.**  "mme  9^**  Ac,  but 
uses  them  more  sparingly,  so  as  to  make  the  logical  mechanism 
of  the  poem  less  rigid,  while  be  still  keeps  up  the  liveliness  of 
a  personal  address.  All  his  topics  admit  of  ueing  vitalized  by 
attrU>uting  to  natural  processes  the  vivacity  of  human  relationships 
and  scmdoiUty,  and  by  association  with  the  joy  which  the  ideal 
farmer^ feels  in  the  results  of  his  energy.  Much  of  the  argument  of 
Lucretius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  remote  from  the  genial  prcflcncc 
(rf  nature  as  from  human  associations.  Viigil  makes  a  much  larger 
use  than  Lucretius  of  ornament  borrowed  from  older  poetry,  art, 
science  and  mythology.  There  b  uniformity  of  chastened  ezcdlence 
in  th^  dictran  and  verafication  of  the  Ceorgics^  contrasting  with  the 
imaginative  force  of  isolated  expressions  and  the  maiesty  of  isolated 
lines  and  passages  in  Lucretius.  The  "  vivida  vis  *  of  unagiaation 
is  more  apparent  in  the  older  poet;  the  artistic  perfection  of  Virgil 
is  even  more  consfacuous  in  the  Gnrrgtcs  than  in  the  Eclogues  or  the 
Aeueid. 

The  principal  episodes  of  the  poem.  In  which  the  true  dignity 
and  human  interest  of  the  subject  are  brought  out,  occur  in  the 
Brst  and  second  books.  Other  shorter  episodes  add  variet)r  to  the 
different  books.  ^  These  eiMsodes  are  tu>t  detached  or  isolated 
omamentSj  but  give  a  higher  unity  to  the  poem,  and  are  the  main 
ground  of  tts  permanent  bold  upon  the  world.  There  is  indeed  one 
marked  exception  to  tliis  rule.  The  long  eiMsode  with  which  the 
whole  poem  ends— the  tale  of  the  shepherd  Aristaeus.  wfth  which 
is  connected  the  more  poetical  fable  of  Orpheus  and  Eurvdice — 
has  only  the  slightest  cooneidon  with  the  general  ideas  ana  senti- 
ment of  the  poem.  It  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  truthful 
realism  and  the  Italian  feeling  which  pervade  it..  But  we  are 
dutinctly  told  that  the  ori^nal  conclusion  had  contained  the 
praises  of  Callus,  the  friend  of  Virgil's  youth,  who,  about  the  time 
when  Virgil  was  finishing  the  poein,  had  gained  distinction  in  the 
war  against  Cleopatra,  and  luid  in  consequence  been  made  the 
first  governor  of  the  new  province  of  Egypt.  Such  a  conclusion 
misht  well  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  mam  (>urpoee  of  the  poem. 

After  the  fall  of  Callus,  owing  to  his. ambitious  failure  m  his 
Egyptian  administration,  and  his  death  in  36  B.C..  the  poet,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
substituted  for  this  encomium  the  beautiful  but  irrelevant  fable  ol 
Orpheus  and  Eurydke,  in  which  he  first  displayed  the  ruirrativc 
skul,  the  pathos  aind  the  magical  power  of  making  the  mystery  of 
the  unseen  worid  present  to  the  imagination  which  characterise  the 
Aennd. 

The  cardinal  episodes  of  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  are  the 
passages  in  bk.  L  from  line  464  to  the  end,  and  in  bk.  ii.  from  136 
to  170  and  from  475  to  5^2.  The  first,  introduced  in  connexion 
with  the  signs  of  the  weather,  recounts  the  omens  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  shows  how  the  misery  of 
Italy  and  the  neglected  state  of  the  fields  are  the  punishment  for 
the  great  sin  of  the  previous  seneration.  In  the  second  of  these 
panaees  the  true  ktynote  of  the  poem  Is  struck  in  the  invocation 
to  Italy— 

"  Salve,  tDaena  parens  fnigom,  Satunua  tettus, 
Magna  vurum." 
The  thought  of  the  beauties  of  the  land,  of  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  its  products,  of  its  ancient  cities  and  mighty  works  of 
man,  its  brave  and  hardy  races,  the  great  men  who  had  fought 
for  her  in  oM  times,  and  of  him,  the  greatest  among  her  sons,  who 
was  then  defending  Rome  a^nst  her  enemies  in  the  farthest  East, 
inspires  the  poet,  and  ^ivea^dignity  to.  the  trivial  detaib  of  farm 
life.  But  a  still  higher  and  \nore  catholic  interest  is  given  to  the 
subject  in  the  greatest  of  the  episodes — the  most  perfect  passage  in 
all  Latin  poetry — that  from  line  458,  "  O  fortunatos  nimium?'  to 
the  end.  The  subject  b  there  glorified  by  its  connexion  not  only 
with  the  national  well-being  but  with  the  highest  life  and  purest 
happiness  of  man.  The  old  delight  in  the  labours  of  the  field 
bkiiids  with  the  new  delight  in  the  beauty  olnature,  and  b  associated 
with  that  purity  and  happiness  of  family  life  which  was  an  Italian 
ideal,  and  with  the  poet^  of  those  religious  beliefs  and  observances 
whk:n  imparted  a  sense  of  security,  a  constantly  recurring  charm, 
and  a  bond  of  social  sympathy  to  the  old  rustic  life. 

The  Gt^rgks  b  not  only  the  naost  perfect,  but  the  most  native 
of  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  Italian  genius.  Even  where  he  borrows 
from  Greek  originab,  Virgil  makes  the  Creek  mind  tributary  to  hb 
national  design.  The  CeorgUs,  the  poem  of  the  land,  b  as  essen- 
tially Italian  as  the  Odyssey,  the  poem  of  the  sea.  ia essentially  Creek. 
Nature  is  presented  to  us  as  she  b  revealed  in  the  soft  luxuriance 
of  Italian  landscape,  not  in  the  dearly  defined  forms  of  Creek 
scenery.  The  poem  shows  the  Italian  susceptibility  to  the  beauty 
of  the  outward  worid.  the  digm'ty  and  sobriety  of  the  Italbn 
imapnation,  the  firm  and  enduring  structure  of  all  Roman  work* 
nanahip,  while  it  b  essentially  Italian  in  its  religious  and  ethical 
feeling. 

The  work  whkh  yet  remained  for  Virgil  to  aooomslish  was  the 
additioa  of  a  great  Koman  epic  to  literature.  Thb  had  been  the 
dt^U  earliest  effort  of  the  national  imagination,  when  it  first 
departed  from  the  mere  imiutive  reproduction  of  Greek 
originals.  The  work  which  had  given  the  truest  expression  to 
the  wwu  of  Rome  before  the  tiaw  of  Virgil  had  been  the  Amnales 


of  Ennlus.  Thb  had  been  eupplemeated  by  various  historical 
poems  but  had  never  been  superseded.  It  satisfied  the  national 
imagination  as  an  txpttadaa  of  the  natbiul  life  in  its  vigorbos 
prime,  but  it  could  not  satisfy  the  newly  developed  sense  of  art;  and 
the  expansion  of  the  aatkinal  life  since  the  days  of  Enntus,  and  the 
changed  conditions  into  which  it  passed  after  the  battle  of  Actinm, 
demanded  a  newer  and  ampler  exprasMon.  It  had  been  Virgil's 
earliest  ambitk>n  to  write  aa  heroic  poem  on  the  traditions  of 
Alba  Loaga;  and  he  bad  been  repeatedly  mfged  by  Augustus  to 
celebrate  his  expbits.  The  problem  before  hun  was  to  compose  a 
work  of  art  on  a  large  scale,  which  should  represent  a  ercat  action 
of  the  heroic  age,  and  diould.at  the  same  time  embody  the  most 
vital  ideas  and  sentionent  of  the  hour — which  in  substance  fihould 
gkyrify  Rome  and  the  present  ruler  of  Rome,  while  in  form  it  shoukl 
follow  closely  the  groat  modeb  of  epic  poetry  and  reproduce  all 
their  sources  of  interest.  It  was  hb  ambition  to  be  the  Homer,  aa 
he  had  been  the  Theocritus  and  He«od,  of  hb  oouotry. 

VarkMis  objects  had  thus  to  be  combined  in  a  work  of  art  00  the 
modd  of  the  Greek  epic:  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  heroic  face- 
time;  the  satisfaction  of  national  sentiment;  the  expression  of  the 
deeper  currents  of  emotion  of  the  age;  tlie  personal  cckbratioa 
of  Augtistus.  A  new  type  of  exuc  poetry  had  to  be  created.  It 
was  desirable  to  select  a  lingle  heroic  action  which  should  bebng 
to  the  cycle  of  legendary  events  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  pocnis, 
and  which  could  be  asaocuted  with  Rome.  The  only  subject  which 
in  any  way  satbfied  these  conditions  was  that  of  the  wanderinn 
of  Aeneas  and  of  hb  final  settlement  in  Latium.  The  story,  thougti 
not  of  Roman  origin  but  of  a  composite  growth,  had  long  been 
familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  had  been  recognised  by  official  acts  of 
senate  ar^  people.  The  subject  enabled  Viigil  to  tell  again  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  to  weave  a  tale  <^  sea-adventure  similar  to  that 
of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  It  was  also  recommended  by  the 
cbim  which  the  Julii,  a  patrician  family  of  Alban  orisin.  made  to 
descent  from  luius,  the  supposed  son  ai  Aeneas  ana  founder  of 
Alba  Longa. 

The  Aeneid  b  thus  at  once  the  epic  of  the  national  life  under  its 
new  conditions  and  an  epic  of  human  character.    The  true  kc>'note 
of  the  poem  is  struck  in  the  line  with  which  the  proem  doses— 
"  Tantae  molb  erat  Romanam  ooodere  gentem." 

The  idea  which  underlies  the  whole  action  of  die  poem  b  that  of 
the  great  part  played  by  Rome  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  that 
part  Deing  from  of  old  determined  by  divine  decree,  and  carried  out 
through  the  virtue  of  her  sons.  The  idea  of  universal  empire  b 
thus  the  dominant  idea  of  the  poem.  With  thb  idea  that  of  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  the  national  life  b  intimately  associated. 
The  reverence  for  old  customs  and  for  the  traditions  of  the  past 
was  a  large  element  in  the  natioittl  sentiment,  and  has  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Aeneid.  So  too  has  the  feeling  of  local  attachment 
and  of  the  power  of  local  assodation  over  the  imaginarion.  The 
poem  b  also  characteristically  Roman  in  the  religious  belief  and 
observances  which  it  embodies.  Behind  all  the  conventional 
machinery  of  the  old  Olympic  gods  there  is  the  Roman  apprehension 
of  a  pvat  inscrutable  fjower,  manifesting  itself  by  arbitrary  signs, 
exacting  jealously  certain  observances,  working  out  its  own  secret 
purposes  through  the  agency  of  Roman  arms  and  Roman  oounseb. 

Ine  poem  b  thus  a  religious  as  well  as  a  natioiud  epic,  and  thb 
explains  the  laive  part  played  in  the  devek>pment  el  the  action 
by  specbl  reve&tion,  omens,  prophecies,  ceremonial  usages  and 
prayer.  But,  while  the  predominant  religious  idea  of  the  poem 
IS  that  of  a  divine  purpose  carried  out  regardlessly  of  human  feeling, 
in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  and  especially  in  that  passage  of  the 
sixth  booK  in  which  Virgil  tries  to  formulate  his  deepest  convictions 
on  individual  destiny,  the  agency  of  fate  seems  to  yield  to  that  of  a 
spiritual  dispensation,  awarding  to  men  their  portions  aocording  to 
their  actions. 

The  klealicarion  of  Augustus  b  no  expresnon  of  servile  adulation. 
It  b  through  the  prominence  assigned  to  him  that  the  poem  b  truly 
representative  of  the  critical  epoch  in  human  afTairs  at  which  it  was 
written.  The  cardinal  fact  01  that  epoch  was  the  substitution  of 
personal  rale  for  the  rule  of  the  old  commonwealth  over  the  Roman 
world.  Virgil  shows  the  imaginative  significance  of  that  fact  by 
revealing  the  emperor  as  chosen  from  of  old  in  the  counseb  of  thie 
supreme  ruler  01  the  world  to  fulfil  the  national  destiny,  aa  the 
descendant  of  ^|ods  and  of  heroes  of  oM  poetic  renown:  as  one, 
moreover,  who,  in  the  actual  work  done  by  him,  as  victor  in  a  great 
dccbive  battle  between  the  forces  of  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
worid,  as  the  organiser  of  empire  and  restorer  of  peace,  order  and 
religion,  had  rendered  bctlxr  service  to  mankind  than  any  one  of 
the  heroes  who  in  an  older  time  had  been  raised  for  thargreat 
deeds  to  the  company  of  the  gods. 

Vtrnl's  true  and  yet  idealising  interpretatiofl  of  the  fanperial 
Idea  <H  Rome  is  the  basis  of  the  greatness  of  the  Aemid  as  a  repre- 
sentative poem.  It  b  on  thU  representative  character  and  on  the 
excdlenoe  of  its  artistic  execution  that  the  claim  of  the  Aeneid  to 
rank  as  one  <A  the  great  poems  of  the  world  mainly  rests.  The 
inferiority  of  the  poem  to  the  Ttiad  and  the  Odyssey  as  a  direct 
representation  of  human  life  b  so  unquestionaUe  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  underrating  the  real  though  secondary  interest  which  the 
poem  possesses  as  an  imitative  epic  of  human  action,  manners 
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mnd  character.    In  the  firtt  place  ft  ahouM  he  remarlced  that  the 

action  is  chosen  not  only  as  suited  to  embody  the  idea  of  Rome, 

but  as  having  a  peculiar  nobleness  and  dignity  of  its  own.     It 

brings  before  us  the  spectacle  of  the  destnjction  of  tlie  city  of  greatest 

name  in  poetry  or  l<»end,  of  the  foundation  of  the  imperiardty  of 

the  western  seas,  in  which  Rome  had  encountered  her  moat  powmul 

antagonist  in  her  lone  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  that  of  the  first 

rude  settlement  on  the  hilb  of  Rome  itself.    The  scenea  throng 

which  the  action  is  carried  are  familiar,  yet  full  of  great  memories 

and  associationa— Troy  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  seas  and  islands 

of  Greece,  the  coasts  of  Epirus^  familiar  to  all  travellers  between 

Italy  and  the  East,  Sicily,  the  site  of  Carth»tc,  Campania,  Latium, 

the  Tiber,  and  oil  the  country  within  sight  of  Rome.  The  personages 

of  the  action  are  prominent  in  poetry  and  legend,  or  by  their 

ethnical  names  stir  the  sentiment  of  national  enthudasm — ^Aeneas 

and  Ancbises,  Dido,  Acestes;  Evander,  Tumus.    The  spheres  of 

activity  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  war  and  sea-adventure.  The 

passion  of  love  is  a  powerful  addition  to  the  older  sources  of  interest 

The  Aeiuid  revives,  by  a  conventional  compromise  between  the 

present  and  the  remote  past,  some  image  of  the  old  romance  of 

Greece;  it  creates  the  romance  of  "  that  Italy  for  which  Camilla 

the  viipn,  Euryalus,  and  Tumus  and  Nisus  died  of  wounds.** 

It  mnht  be  said  of  the  manner  of  life  represented  in  the  Aeneidy 

that  It  is  no  more  true  to  any  actual  condition  of  human  society 

than  that  represented  in  the  Edopus.    But  may  not  the  same  be 

said  c4  all  Id«Uising  restoration  of  a  remote  past  in  an  age  of  advanced 

civilization?    The  life  represented  in  the  O^ipus  Tyranntu  or  in 

King  Lear  is  not  the  life  of  the  Periclcan  nor  of  tlie  Dizabethan 

age,  nor  is  it  conceivable  as  the  real  life  of  a  prehistoric  age.    The 

truth  (^  such  a  representation  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  its  relation 

to  any  actual  state  of  things  ever  realized  in  the  world,  but  by  its 

relation  to  an  ideal  of  the  imagination — the  ideal  conception  of 

bow  man«  endowed  with  the  gtits  and  graces  of  a  civilized  time, 

but  yet  not  without  the  buoyancy  of  a  more  primitive  age,  might 

play  his  part  under  circumstances  which  would  afford  scope  lor 

the  passions  and  activities  of  a  vigorous  personality,  and  for  the 

refined  emotions  and  subtle  reflection  of  an  era  of  high  intellectual 

and  moral  cultivation.    The  verdict  of  most  readers  of  the  Aeneid 

will  be  that  Virgil  does  not  satisfy  this  condition  as  it  is  satisfied 

by  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare.    Vet  there  is  a  courtesy,  dignity 

and  consideration  for  the  feetinga  of  others  in  the  manners  of  his 

chief  personages,  such  as  might  be  exhibited  by  the  noblest  in  an  age 

of  chivalry  and  in  an  age  of  culture.    The  charm  of  primitive 

simplicity  is  present  in  some  passages  of  the  Aetuid,  the  spell  of 

luxurious  pomp  in  others.    The  delight  of  voyaging  past  beautiful 

islands  b  enhanced  by  the  susscatbn  of  the  adventurous  spirit  which 

sent  the  firet  explorers  abroacL   Where  Viivil  is  least  real,  and  most 

purely  imitative,  is  in  the  battle-scenes  of  the  later  books.    They 

afford  scope,  however,  to  his  patriotic  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 

martial  energy  of  the  Italian  races;  and  some  of   them  have  a 

peculiar  beauty  from  the  pathos  with  whkh  the  deaths  of  some 

of  tl»  heroes  are  described. 

But  the  adverse  critkisms  of  the  Aeneid  are  chiefly  baaed  on 
Virgil's  supposed  failure  in  the  crucial  teat  of  the  creation  of  char* 
acter.  And  his  chief  failure  b  pronounced  to  be  the  "pious 
Aeneaa.'*  Is  Aeneas  a  worthy  and  interesting  hero  of  a  great  poem 
<rf  action?  Not,  certainly,  according  to  the  ideals  realized  in  Achilles 
and  Odysseus,  nor  according  to  the  modern  kleal  of  heroism.  Virgil 
wishes  to  hold  up  in  Aeneas  an  ideal  of  jpioua  obedience  and  per- 
nstent  purpose — a  religious  ideal  belonging^  to  the  ages  of  faith 
combined  with  the  humane  and  aelf-sacnficing  qualities^  belonging 
to  an  era  of  moral  enlightenment.  His  own  sympathy  is  u-ith  his 
fdigious  ideal  rather  than  with  that  of  chivalrous  roqiance.  Yet 
that  there  was  in  hb  own  imagination  a  chord  responsive  to  thft 
chivalrous  emotion  of  a  later  timd  b  seen  in  the  love  and  pathos 
which  he  has  thrown  into  his  delineations  of  Fallas.  Lausus  and 
Camilla.  But  he  fdt  that  the  deepest  need  of  hb  time  was  not 
military  glory,  but  peace,  xecoociliation,  the  restoration  of  law, 
order  andpiety.  •        .  . 

In  Dido  Roman  poetry  has  added  to  the  great  gallery  of  men  and 
women,  created  by  the  imaginative  art  of  different  times  and  peoples, 
the  ideal  of  a  true  queen  and  a  true  woman.  On  the  ^isode  of 
which  she  is  the  heroine  the  most  passionate  human  interest  is 
eoncentraited.    It  has  been  ob^ted  that  Viigil  does  not  really 

Kmpathiae  with  Ms  owi»  creation,  that  he  aivcs  his  approval  to 
e  cold  desertion  of  her  by  Aeneas.  But  if  ne  does  not  condemn 
his  hero,  he  sees  In  the  desertion  and  death  of  Dido  a  great  tragic 
Issue  in  which  a  noble  and  generous  nature  is  sacrificed  to  the  targcr 
purpose  of  the  gods.  But  that  Virgil  really  sympathized  with  die 
creation  of  hb  imagination  appears,  not  only  in  the  sympathy  which 
she  still  inspires,  but  in  the  part  whicli  he  assigns  to  her  in  that 
shadowy  realm-— 

**  Conjunx  ubi  pristinus  illl 
Respondet  curis,  aequatque  Sycnaetis  amorem.*' 
Even  those  who  have  been  Insensible  to  the  representative  and 
to  the  human  interest  of  the  Aeneid  have  generally  recognized  the 
artistic  cxcellenoe  of  the  poenu  This  b  conspicuous  both  in  the 
coacq>tion  of  the  action  and  the  arrangement  of  its  successive 
•tagea  and  in  the  workmanship  of  detaOa    Each  ct  the  first  eight 


hooka  has  a  large  and  distinct  sphere  of  uiterest,  and  ^ey  eacli 
contribute  to  tlw  impression  of  tne  work  as  a  whole.  In  the  firat 
book  we  have  the  storm,  the  prophecy  of  Jove  and  the  building  of 
Carthage;  in  the  second  the  destruction  on  Troy:  in  the  third  the 
voyage  among  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
fourth  the  truedy  of  Dido:  in  the  fifth  the  rest  hi  the  Sicilian  bay. 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eryx;  In  the  rizth  the  revelation  of  the  apiritud 
worM  of  Virgirs  imaginatkm,  and  of  the  soub  of  those  who  buik 
up  the  greatness  of  Rome  in  their  pre-exiatent  state;  in  the  seventh 
the  amval  of  theTrojauisat  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  the  gathering 
of  the  Italian  clans;  in  the  eighth  the  first  sight  of  the  hUls  of  Roma, 
and  the  prophetic  representation  of  the  great  crises  in  Roman  history, 
leading  up  to  the  greatest  of  them  all.  the  crowning  victory  of 
Actium.  Among  these  books  we  may  infer  that  Virgil  assigned 
the  palm  to  the  second,  the  fourth  and  the  sixth,  as  he  selected 
them  to  read  to  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family.  The  interest 
is  generally  thought  to  flag  in  the  bat  tour  books :  nor  b  it  possible 
to  feel  that  culminating  sympathy^  with  the  final  combat  betweea 
Tbmus  and  Aeneas  that  we  led  with  the  combat  between  Hector 
and  Achilles.  Yet  a  personal  interest  is  awakened  in  the  ad* 
ventures  and  fate  of  I^llas,  Lausus  and  Camilla.  Virgil  may  himself 
have  become  weary  of  the  succeasbn  of  battle-scenes— **  eadem 
horrida  bdla  "—which  the  requirements  of  epic  poetry  called  upon 
him  to  portray.  There  is  not  only  a  less  varied  interest,  there  m 
greater  inequauity  of  workmanship  in  the  later  books,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  recdved  their  author'a  final  revisal. 
Yet  in  them  there  are  many  lines  and  passages  of  great  power, 
pathos  and  beauty.  \^igil  brought  the  two  neat  instruments 
of  varied  and  continuous  narmony  and  of  a  rich,  chastened  and 
noble  style  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  the  Latin  tongue  was 
capable.  The  rhythm  and  style  of  the  Aeneid  is  more  unequal 
than  the  rhythm  and  style  of  the  CeorpcSt  but  is  a  larger  and  more 
•varied  instrument.  The  note  of  hb  supremacy  among  all  the  poetic 
artists  of  his  country  is  that  subtte  tusbn  of  the  music  and  the 
meaning  of  language  which  touches  the  deepest  and  most  secret 
qmnga  of  emotion.  He  touches  especially  the  emotions  of  reverence 
and  M  yearning  for  a  higher  spintnal  life,  and  the  sense  of  noble» 
ncss  in  human  affairs,  in  great  institutions,  and  great  natures;  the 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  affections,  of  the  imaginative  uwfl 
exercised  by  the  past,  of  the  mystery  of  the  unseen  world.  This  b 
the  secret  of  the  power  which  hb  words  have  had  over  some  of  the 
deepest  and  greatest  natures  in  all  ages.  (W.  Y.  S. ;  T.  R.  G.) 

BiBUOGRAPBT 

Appendix  VergUiana, — Under  this  collective  name  there  are 
current  several  poems  of  some  little  length  and  some  groups  of 
shorter  pieces,  all  attributed  to  Virgil  in  antiquity.  Virgu  wrote  a 
Cactor,  but  not  the  Ctdex  now  extant,  though  it  passed  for  hb  half 
a  century  after  hb  death.  The  Aetna,  the  Ciris  and  the  Copn  are 
cleariy  not  N^rgil's.  The  Morelnm  b  said  to  have  been  translated 
by  him  from  a  Greek  poem  by  hb  teacher  Parthem'ua;  it  b  an 
exqubite  piece  of  work,  famflutr  perhaps  to  English  readers  ia 
Cowper's  trandation.  The  case  of  the  CalaUpfon  (mfA  Xnrim) 
b  peculbr.  Two  of  these  little  poems  {Ite  kinc  indnes  and  ViUnU 
fnae  Sirtmis)  are  generally  accepted  as  Virgil's;  opinion  varies  as 
to  the  rest,  with  very  little  to  so  upon,  but  generally  rejectiiur  them. 
The  whole  are  printed  in  the  larger  editions  of  Virgil.  For  Engliah 
readen  the  hiost  obvioua  edition  b  that  at  Robinson  Ellb  (1907), 
who  has  also  edited  the  Aelna  separately. 

Afonajcnpis.— Gellius  (Nodes  AUicae,  ix.  14,  7)  tefls  us  of  peopte 
who  had  inspected  idiograpknm  tibrnm  VerjnlH,  but  thb  has  of  course 
in  all  probability  long  since  perished.  There  are,  however,  seven 
very  ancient  MSS.  of  Virgil,  (i)  The  Medkreus  at  Florence,  with  a 
note  purporting  to  be  by  a  man.  who  waa  consul  in  494,  to  say  he 
had  read  it.  (2)  TheFalatinusVaticanus  of  the  4th  or  5th  century. 
(3)  The  Vaticanus  of  the  same  period.  (4)  The  "  Schedae  vaticanae." 
(5)  The  "  Schedae  Berolinensrs."  perhaps  of  the  4th  century.  (6)  The 
"  Schedae  Sbngallenses."  (7)  The  "  Schedae  rescriptae  Veronenses  " 
— the  last  three  of  insignificant  extent.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
MSS.,  see  Henry,  Aeneidea,  1.,  and  Ribbeck,  Prolegomena  ad  Verg. 

Ancient  C(nttmenlaiors.--Comtntntsktiea  on  Virgil  began  to  be 
written  at  a  very  eariy  date.  Suetoniua,  V.  Verg.  44,  mentions  an 
Aeneidomasiis  of  Carviltus  Pktor  and  other  works  on  Virgil'a 
"  thefu  "  and  "  faults,"  besides  eight  "  volumina  "  of  Q.  Octavius 
Avitus,  setting  out  in  parallel  passages  the  **  likenesses  {iftotAriira 
was  the  name  of  the  work)  between  Virgil  and  more  ancient  authora 
M.  Valerius  Probus  (latter  part  of  1st  century  a.d.)  wrote  a  com* 
mentary.  but  it  Is  doubtful  for  how  much  of  what  passes  under  his 
name  be  is  responsible,  if  for  anyof  it.  At  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  come  the  commentaries  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus  ana  of 
Servius,  the  former  writing  as  a  teacher  of  rhetork:,  the  latter  of  style 
and  grammar.  The  work  of  Servius  waa  afterwards  expanded  or 
another  scholar,  whose  additions  greatly  added  to  its  worth,  as  they 
are  drawn  from  older  commentators  and  give  us  very  valuable 
information  on  the  old  Roman  religion  and  constitution,  Greek 
and  Latin  legends,  old  Latin  and  linguistic  usages.  In  this  enlarged 
form  the  commentary  of  Servius  and  the  Saturnalia  of  Macromus 
(also  of  the  end  of  the  4th  century)  are  both  of  great  hiterest  to 
the  student  of  Virgil.  There  are.  further,  sets  of  Scholb  in  MSS. 
at  Verona  and  Etarn,  which  draw  their  material  from  ancient 
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<vene,  1906);  J.  lUiaado  lytat.  sew  td„  191.,,.    .  _  - 
Irvislating  Vi^lt  au  CoQLii0ti>d,  iituttlavou  Wor^t 
R.  Y.  Tyndl,  £iUm  fafry  (appeiHlii). 

AuTHOUTiu.— Foi  rult  lubQ»npfa>i!i  o(  Virnl  OHinll 
CucL  rfir  RSmiuhtn  LilUralur  (1899)  <ln  Ivan  von  Millie 

ffauJlma  itt  Kbuiiuta  Alutlimu-Wi ^-"^ 

Huitrr  0f  Anujt  Zifcpofun,  edited  by 
C.  W.  WaiT  (1900).  On  lb(  life  ol  Vu 
UM^r^Bf^dBntdiKi 

Kail  Ntlnriidiut  u.  TlituI 
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iielum,  and  TeuStl. 

.  _  Jrbwabe  ud  U.  by  G. 

life  ol  Vu^l:  Nettkftiip'a  Antieiil 


to  baby  Si 


oniiiSp  Ojvlht  £cAviwf :  GLaKT, 

, , , .  Ciiuult,  Akibnir  Cj  Buiiiigiui 

it  V.  titoji.  On  Ibe  Canul:  Uondi,  Ci  Cnteu  in  Ganiiii  a  V, 
ttpnuii  <i>7Ul  Nonkn.  ^  V.-Kudin^  fu  Htrma,  voL  3B.  iSgi) 
(NonJea  bu  litlle  paikon  inch  "aatbctic  criticim"].  On  Ibe 
Aiiuid:  Schweglec,  Rim.  Gtuh.  vol  i.  <l8u)i  Cauet.  :>e  /ajwlii 
Crauii  ai  JiiMun  Hwliliiii  Krliiviilihiti  Hud,  La  LiiiitJi  iTEnlt 
•HIM  V.  (lUj),  F«nt<muinn.  Ziir  CiKk  Jt,  Ainsuni/Uiyi:  H.  de 
la  ViDe  de  Mumool,  AfMniti  ii  lOcJi,  tt  VirtiU  (iBo*)  (latfacr 
ISO  loot)  1  FIUh.  V.  n.dicfiuki  Kmia  (iKi,) ;  Geor^i,  DUpJiitiiilu 
Taint  iii  dn.  (iWo):  ficuain,  NaiatUa  promtnadii  aiMn- 
Utina  (1886)  (tnu.  uulet  title  T^  Couiiliy  ufaotaa  aiid  ViitH, 
by  b.  Havdock  FUbs.  1S9S);  Gibbon,  Crilia^  OiunalUmi  on  lAe 
5!lljk  BhA  s/  Of  ^(«i;l  07;o);  Bomier,  £a  fifJiiim  rciHiiu 
iAMt/aU  aux  AHbnUmi  lliii)  jwilh  ■rctlon  on  >r«ti  An^M): 
BOit.AiitniiUita  (Lcipiica Sludicn.  1891];  Nordcn, "  V.-uudlcn 
Qa  BmHi,  voL  sti.  1893).  on  liith  Attuiil,  snri  upen  Id  JVn 
MrtUurJtr  U.  .tAtrfKM  <t^l)i  Dictcrich,  AVfyu  (1S9J)  (0 

riiln  {18TJ-79)  (a 


valiiabiebooU:  Hniy,  A 
Inmlni,  wft,  aenio  and 
phyileiin,  |am  twCRly  : 
VIrail'a  country,  aod  tnd 
ue3  *nd  needy  every  anc 
VJRnl-lltentare:  SHinu 

Kloaki  on  Virgil):  C 
ir.  FATtJnOaJfidi 

^^vVsJlar.  I 
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■  MSS,.  eiplodng 

>vi  y  oviuv  >uuiii  Virvil  could  bave 

wriurnho  vaed  Vjqpl). 

ivc,  etod4  Jir  Virtil,  (oub  ol  the 

^Hopimii,  Viriila  ud  lutfu  Eao  (iSti) — 

Ifejl(>i,by  E.F.  M.  BoKikt  (tlM])  (a  book 

'    M);  Hcinie,  KirfiTi  ipmit  Teckuik 

,_,__ _.  _ _  Petit  9$  tit  XvfbtfoK  Ait:  Viftii 

gnd  ed.  iSBi)!  Clover,  SludUt  in  VirM  (lOOiJ.  EHayt  in  llw 
Uoiiini:  F.  W.  H.  Myeri.  £iBy([asjhca'|(l&]).lh(inonfinioua 
Enillib  eaaay  on  Vinil:  I.  R.  Gieen.  SmySuUitt  mjbi  (an 
Bcellail  aludy  of  Aeneat)i  W.  Wink  Fowkr,  A  Viar  tM  Ua 
Birdi  (on  Virnl'i  iHnl-knti  Netlleihip,  &11171  rii  UHn  LtUtttti 
(1SS4);  Tycrcll.  Lnlin  Pciuy  (ieo8J:  Patin,  Sinli  tv  la  ptltit 
LaUmi  (4lfa  ed,  19D0J  (one  (4  the  ftncat  critinol  Latin  liteialure)i 
Coumy,  Lei  ZiUim  (1891)  (a  VDJuiDe  of  vciy  briibl  iHayt);  I.  W, 
Mackail.  L/Out  LiUraan  (^rd  ed.  1S99).  (T.  R.  0.) 

Tlu  Virtil  Letend. 

Vlrgil'i  greit  popularity  in  the  middle  igej  ii  to  be  partly 
apUiDcd  by  the  fact  that  he  wu  to  a  certain  mIcbI 
recogniaed  by  tbe  Chuith,  He  was  luppoeed  to  have 
prophcaitd  tKe  coming  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Edeguc,  and 
by  Mme  divina  the  Aawid  wai  held  I o  be  an  aUegoiy  o[ 
■acted  thin^  This  postion  was  tufficienlly  emphauied  by 
DiDte  when  he  choM  him  from  among  all  the  ugi3  of  antiquity 
to  be  hit  guide  in  the  DitJna  Conmalia.  Ancient  poeu  and 
philiDopbcn  weie  commonly  tianslDnoed  by  medieval  wiitcrs 
into  necnnnancers;  and  Vir^pl  and  Anatolic  became  populariy 
fimoiu.  not  for  poetry  and  Kience,  but  lor  their  luppoaed 
knowledge  of  the  block  Bit.  Naples  appein  to  have  been 
Ihe  home  of  the  popular  legend  ot  Virgil,  which  represented 
him  a*  the  apedal  protector  oi  the  city,  but  wu  probably 
never  quite  Independent  o[  teamed  tndiUoD. 

One  ot  tbe  earliest  reCerenca  to  Ibe  magical  skill  of  Virgil'  occun 
fai  a  leller  nl  the  imperial  chancellor  Conrad  of  Querfun  (1194), 


■  The  Irish 
d-  784).  who 


nproduced  by  AnoU  of  Lllbeck  la  the  coBtiaualiao  at  ihl  Cknufi 

^»rui  ol  Helauld.  lolin  oI  Salisbury  allude*  to  the  hmca  Sv 
(abncatrd  by  Virgil^  Kflinand  (d,  i?}?)  »pealu  of  umiUr  piarv^ 
Id  a  work  from  which  Vincenl  ol  mau^aii  has  bamjwcd:  aod 
Gervaieol  Tilbury,  in  his  Olia  Jmptrtaiia  (u  13),  and  AlexandeT  ol 
Nifkam  (d.  iii;J,  in,  Dt  Nvlum  tUrnm,  have  repioioced  Ihcie 


iiury)  ai 


.e  Imnti  <Sm  Unit 

antit  and  in  John  LydEiEe's 
'trgiliBt^  LB  Included  by  £■  -  de 
),  and  loan  Ruia,  arrhpriest  at 


irnngely 


("Jiffe'cnt 


.^■s 


lampio  supply  light  10  llTecity.  He  abducted  ihF  aoldan's  daughter, 
aod  buih  Cor  her  the  city  of  Naples  upon  a  secuie  foundaiion  ol 
eggs.    At  Lst,  having  performed  many  exliaordinary  Ihirgi,  he 

hcplaodallbistreaBuresinacaBTledtrFDded  by  images  uncea singly 
wleUhiriron  Aaili,  and  directed  his  confidential  •rrvinl  to  hew  him 
In  piecci,  whkb  he  was  (o  salt  and  place  in  a  banrl  in  the  cdisc, 
under  whlcb  a  lamp  was  to  be  kept  burning.    The  acnrant  was 

auured  that  alter  aeven  dayi  his  master  would  — '—' 

ThediiccUons  were  cairfed  out;  h 

the  whirling  Bails.  The  ei 
and  al  last  found  the  au 
servant,  wheieupoA  a  liitli 
cr^ng~'  CurwJbe  the  boi 

Tani.'E.  f'ji!  BenKkeriSjjrTTietiiieiot^ml 

Nupalitan  leiendi  ii  the  I4i¥-ccnlury  Cnnia  ii  PaHiriti. 
lanhti  W.  J.  t-homi.  Early  Ehi.  Pteii  Rtmanai  (1858):  G,  BruT 

UiFaUw  mmtiUtux^it  VirtUt  (Geneva,,  1867);  £.   Dumf 


but  the  emperor,  raising  bit 

d  his  retinue  ealered  ihe  astle 
ue.  In  hii  wrath  he  alnr  ibe 
uld  ran  Ihrire  round  the  hanrl, 
ever  came  here."  and  vaniahed. 
Vic^l  see  especially  D.  Cam- 
-"  ed.,  Florence,  1B96:  Enilifli 
'•■     -  '  il  ioiiKe  Ia7lhe 


/irgilc  enchanteur  "  iilBanai  arcUolofigues,   tBso) :    _  _. 

ol  'Rbury,  Olin  Sniper,  (td.  Llebrechl,  i8s6):  P.  Schwubbe, 
VirtUiut  per  mdiam  utuni  (Padeibom,  iSM):  Siebenhair. 
Dijabidii  jwk  nwrfiil  aOtU  it  Virtilia  circutnf.  (Betlin,  leu); 
J.  G.  T,  CraeMC,  Btilrtt'  *•"  Lilt.  u.  Serbia  iliatliJltri  (iSso^: 
banich,  "Gcdicht  lul.  d.  Zaub.  Viigif"  IPfdler-i  Cermania. 
iv.  iSm)  :  F.  Licbrefht.  "  Der  Zauberer Vireilius  "  (fl»d.  i.  i  Ms) ; 
K.  L,  Roth,  "Cher  4  Zaub.  Virgilim  "^  (ibid.  Iv.  |8S9):  W. 
Victor,  "Der  Unpning  der  VirBil»ge^'(Z«(./-rniii.J'*a.i.  187;); 
A.  Gral,  Kama  ndia  utrmma  1  nrOt  imapmiiiBin  iti  mtiit  tn 
(Turin,  18B1):  F.  W.  Gcnthe,  Ulm  niii  FarHibtn  itt  Pahliia 
VirtaiiiiUtrasItDHUtriaiZauttriT{%aitii.,  Magdebm,  1RJ7). 

VIBOIU  FOLTDOBB  (f,  ujd-ijss),  Engllih  hiitoiiaB,  ol 
Italian  eiuaction,  otherwiie  known  a*  P.  V.  Cutclixxsu. 
ral  a  kinsman  of  Catdinal  Hadrian  Caatelleniis,  a  native  of 
Caslro  in  Eiruria,  His  father's  name  is  saJd  to  ha\'c  beat 
Gcoige  Virgili  hii  gicat-grandiither,  Anthony  Virgil,  "  a  man 
well  ikllled  in  medirine  and  atmlogy,"  had  prolesaed  philo- 
sophy at  Paris,  t>  did  Polydore'l  own  brother  and  proltgt 
John  Manhfw  Vir^i.  ol  Pavia,  in  1517.  A  third  brother  »a» 
a  London  mcKhant  in  ijii.  Fotycioie  was  bom  ai  Utbino. 
ia  laid  to  have  been  educated  at  Bologna,  and  wu  probably  la 
the  ictvice  of  Cuido  Ubaldo,  duke  ol  Urbino.  before  149^  ai 
in  the  dedicilion  ol  his  first  work,  Libtr  Practitienim  (April 
1498),  he  styles  himull  this  prince's  client,  Polydore't  aerond 
book,  Dt  Intealaiiiii  Raum.  Is  dedicated  to  Guido'i  tutor. 


VIRGINAL— VIRGINIA 


t%y 


Ludovicus  Odaxius,  from  Urbino,  in  August  1499.  After 
being  cliamberlain  to  Alexander  VI.  he  came  to  England  in 
1 50 1  as  deputy  collector  ol  Peter's  pence  for  the  cardinal.  As 
Hadrian's  proxy,  he  was  enthroned  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
in  October  1504.  It  was  at  Henry  VII.*s  instance  that  he  com- 
menced his  Histcria  Anzlica—ti  work  which,  though  seemingly 
begun  as  early  as  1505,  was  not  completed  till  August  1553, 
the  date  of  its  dedicatk>n  to  Henry  VIIL,  nor  published  till 
1534.  In  May  1514  he  and  his  patron  the  cardinal  are  found 
supporting  Wolsey's  claims  to  the  cardinalship,  but  he  had 
lost  the  great  minister's  favour  before  the  year  was  ouL  A 
rash  letter,  reflecting  severely  on  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey, 
was  intercepted  early  in  151  St  &fter  which  Polydore  was  cast 
into  prison  and  supplanted  in  his  coUectorship  (March  and 
April).  He  was  not  without  some  powerful  supporters,  as 
both  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Leo  X.  wrote  to  the  king  on  his 
behalf.  From  his  prison  he  sent  an  abject  and  almost  blas- 
phemous letter  to  the  o£fended  minister,  begging  that  the  fast 
approaching  Christmas--a  time  which  witnessed  the  restitution 
of  a  world'-*might  see  his  pardon  also.  He  was  set  at  liberty 
before  Christmas  151 5,  though  he  never  regained  his  collector- 
ship.  In  1535  he  published  the  first  edition  of  CildaSt  dedicating 
the  work  to  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London.  Next  year  appeared 
his  IJber  de  Prodigiis,  dedicated  from  London  (July)  to  Francesco 
Maria,  duke  of  Urbino  Somewhere  about  1538  he  left  England, 
and  remained  in  Italy  for  some  time.  Bl-health,  he  teUs  us, 
forbade  him  on  his  return  to  continue  his  custom  of  making 
daUy  notes  on  contemporary  events.  About  the  end  of  1551 
he  went  home  to  Urbino,  where  he  appears  to  have  died  hi 
X555*  He  had  been  naturalized  an  Englishman  in  October 
1 510,  and  had  held  several  clerical  appointments  in  England. 
In  1508  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and  in  1513 
prebendary  of  Oxgate  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  both  of  which 
offices  he  held  after  his  return  to  Urbino, 


The  first  edition  of  the  Histaria  An^ka  (twenty-«a  books)  was 
printed  at  Baael  in  i5M;  the  twenty-aeventh  book,  dealing  with 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  down  to  the  birth  of  Edward  VI.  (October 
1536).  was  added  to  the  third  edition  of  15^5.  Polydore  claims  to 
have  been  very  careful  in  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  and 
takes  credit  for  using  foreign  historians  as  well  at  English,  for 
which  reason,  he  remarks,  the  English,  Scotch  and  French  will  find 
several  things  reported  in  his  pages  Car  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  they  are  told  in  current  national  story.  In  his  search  after 
information  he  applied  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland  for  a  list  of  the 
Scottish  kines  and  their  annals;  but  not  even  his  friendship  for 
C^vin  DouEuis  could  induce  him  to  give  credit  to  the  historical 
notbns  of  this  aocom^ished  bishop,  who  traced  the  pedigree  of  the 
Scots  down  from  the  banished  son  of  an  Athenian  king  and  Scotta 
the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  tyrant  of  the  Israelites.  A  similar 
scepticism  made  him  doubt  the  veracity  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
ana  thus  called  forth  Leland's  DefauiQ  GaUofndi  and  Asurtia 
incomparahUis  Ariuriu  ThU  doubting  instinct  led  to  his  being 
accuMxi  of  many  offences  against  learmng,  such  as  that  of  burning 
cartloads  of  M&.  lest  his  errors  should  be  discovered,  of  purlotning 
books  from  libraries  and  smoping  them  off  by  the  vesaelf  ufto  Rome. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of  course  mainly  from  the  time  of  Henry 
Vf.,  where  our  contemporary  records  begin  to  fail  so  sadly,  that 
Polydore's  work  is  usefuL  He  must  have  been  personallv  acquainted 
wittt  many  men  whose  memories  could  carry  them  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Dr  Brewer  speaks  somewhat 
harshly  of  htm  as  an  authority  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
indeed  his  spite  against  Wols^  is  evident;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
read  his  soaal  and  geographical  accounts  of  England  and  Scotland 
without  gratitude  for  a  writer  who  has  preserved  so  many  interest- 
ing details.  Polydore's  A^pa  (Venice,  April  1498)  was  the  first 
collection  of  Latin  proverbs  ever  printed;  it  preceded  Erasmus's 
by  two  years,  and  the  slight  misunderstanding  that  arose  for  the 
moment  out  of  rival  claims  gave  place  to  a  sincere  friendship.  A 
second  series  of  Biblical  proverl»  C553  in  number)  was  dedicated  to 
Wolsey's  follower.  Richard  Pace,  and  is  preceded  by  an  interesting 
letter  (June  15x9),  which  gives  the  names  of  many  ot  Polydore  s 
Enslish  friends,  from  More  and  Archbishop  Warham  to  Linacre 
and  Tunstall.  The  De  Itaentoribus,  treating  of  the  origin  of  all 
things  whether  eccleuastical  or  lay  (Paris,  1499).  originally  consisted 
of  only  seven  books,  but  was  increased  to  essht  in  152 1,  It  was 
exceedingly  popular,  and  was  eariy  translated  into  French  (i$3i) 


also  achieved  a  great  popularity,  and  was  soon  translated  into 
Italian  (IS43)>  English  (1546)  and  Spanish  (1550).    This  treatise 


takes  the  form  of  a  Latin  diak)gae  between  Polydore  and  his 
Cambridge  friend  Robert  Ridley.  It  takes  place  in  the  open  ah*, 
at  Polydore's  country  house  near  London.  Polydore's  duty  is  to 
state  the  problems  and  supply  the  historical  illustrations;  his 
friend's  to  explain,  rationalize  and  depreciate  as  best  he  can. 
Here,  as  in  the  Histona  Anglica,  it  is  plain  that  the  writer  plumes 
himself  specially  on  the  excellence  of  his  Latin,  whkh  in  Sir  Henry 
Ellis's  opmkm  ts  purer  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

VIROINAi,  or  Pair  op  Virginals,  a  name  applied  in 
England,  and  also  recognized  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
to  the  spinet,  and  more  especially  to  the  small  pentagonal 
and  to  the  rectangular  models.  The  word  virginal,  bestowed 
because  it  was  pre-eminently  the  instrument  for  girls,  denotes 
before  all  a  keyboard  instrument,  having  for  each  note  one 
string  only,  plucked  by  means  of  a  quill  attached  to  a  jack.* 
The  fine  instrument  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  known 
as  Qaetn  Elizabeth's  virginal,  is  an  Italian  penUgonal  spinet, 
elaborately  emblazoned  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  queen, 
and  having  a  compass  of  just  over  four  octaves.  King  Henry 
VUL  and  his  daughters.  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  EUaabeth, 
were  all  accomplished  performers  on  the  virginal        (K.  S.) 

VIRGINIA,  or  Vercinxa,  hi  Roman  legendary  history, 
daughter  of  L.  Virginius,  a  plebeian  centurion.  Her  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  who 
instructed  Marcus  Claudius,  one  of  his  dients,  to  claim  her 
as  his  slave.  Marcus  accordingly  brought  ^er  before  Appius, 
and  asserted  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  female 
slaves,  who  had  been  stolen  and  passed  off  by  the  wife  of 
Virginius  as  her  own  child.  Virginius  presented  him- 
self with  his  daughter  before  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  who, 
refusing  to  listen  to  any  argument,  declared  Virgim'a  to  be 
a  slave  and  the  property  of  Marcus.  Virginius  thereupon 
stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  Appius  snd  the 
people.  A  storm  of  popular  indignation  arose  and  the  decem^ 
virs  were  forced  to  resign.  The  people  for  the  second  time 
"seceded"  to  the  Sacied  Mount,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Rome  untn  the  old  form  of  government  was  re-established. 

See  Livy  iii  44-58;  Dion.  Halte.  xi.  28-45,  whose  account 
differs  in  some  respects  from  Livy's;  Cicero,  De  finibus,  ii.  20; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  l,  s;  for  a  critical  examination  of  the  stoiy  and  its 
connexton  with  the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs,  see  Sir  G.  ^ornewall 
Lewis.  CredHrttity  of  Early  Roman  History,  ii.;  Schwegler,  Romiscke 
CesckichU,  bk.  xxx.  4,  5:  also  E.  Pais,  Ancient  LegMds  of  Roman 
Hutor^  (Ene.  trans.  1906),  p.  185.  according  to  whom  the  legends  of 
Virgima  and  Lucretia  (two  different  versions  of  one  and  the  same 
story,  connecting  the  history  of  Roman  liberty  with  the  martyftlom 
of  a  woman)  are  nothing  but  late  elaborations  of  legends  connected 
with  the  cults  of  Ardca. 

YIRGINIA,  one  of  the  more  N.  of  the  S.E.  Atlantic  states 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  between  latitudes  36^  30' 
and  39*  30'  N.,  and  longitude  75»  rs'  and  83°  40'  W.  It  i» 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  the 
irregular  botmdary  line  following  mountain  ridges  for  a.  part 
of  its  course;  on  the  N.E.  by  Maryland,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  this  Potomac  river;  on  the  S.  by  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  the  boundary  line  being  nooainany  a  parallel 
of  latitude,  but  actually  a  more  irregular  line.  Virginia  has 
an  area  of  49>6a7  sq.  m.,  of  which  2365  sq.  nu  are  water  surface, 
including  land-locked  bays  and  harbours,  rivers  and  Lake 
Dnimmond.  The  state  has  a  length  of  about  440  m.  £.  and 
W.,  measured  along  its  S.  boundary;  and  an  extreme  breadth 
N  and  S.  of  about  200  m. 

Fhysicat  Feainrer.— Virginia  is  crossed  from  N  to  S.  or  N.E.  to 
S.W  W  four  d'tstinct  ph>'siographic  provinces.  The  easternmost 
is  the  Coastal  Plain  Province,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Coastal 
Plain  bordering  the  S.E.^  United  States  from  New  York  Harbour 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  Thb  province  occupies  about  11,000  sq.  ra. 
of  the  state,  and  is  known  as  "  Tidewater  Virginia."  After  the 
plain  had  been  raised  above  sea-level  to  a  higher  elevation  than  it 
now  occupies,  it  was  much  dissected  by  streams  and  then  dci>resscd, 
allowing  the  sea  to  invade  the  stream  valleys.  Such  is  the  orierin 
of  the  branchtng  bays  or  *'  drowned  river  valleys,"  among  which 
may  be  noted  the  lower  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York  and  James 
rivers.  Chesapicake  Bay  Itself  Is  the  drowned  lower  course  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  to  which  the  other  streams  mentioned  were 

*  The  mechanism  is  described  under  Pianofortb  and  SnKBT. 
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tribuUiy  pcevlous  to  the  deprecnoii  which  tFanifonned  them.  Into 
bays.  Tm  land  between  the  drowned  valleys  is  relatively  flat, 
and  variot  in  height  from  aea-lovel  on  the  E.  to  150-300  i^-  on  the 
W.  border.  Passing  westward  across  the  "  CalMine,"  the  next 
province  is  the  Piedmont,  a  part  of  the  extensive  Piedmont  Belt 
reaching  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alal)ama.  This  u  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  subdivisions  of  Virginia,  comprising  18,000  sq.  m. 
of  its  area,  and  varying  in  elevation  from  150-300  It.  on  the  E.  to 
700-1200  ft.  along  the  loot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the  W.  The  slop- 
ing surface  is  gently  rolling,  and  has  resulted  from  the  uplift  and 
dissection  of  a  nearly  levM  plain  of  erosion  developed  on  folded, 
crystalline  rocks.  Oocauonaf  hard  rock  ridges  rise  to  a  moderate 
dcvation  above  the  general  level,  while  areas  of  unusually  weak 
Triassic  sandstones  have  been  worn  down  to  form  bwknds.  W.  of 
the  Piedmont,  and  Uke  it  consisting  of  crystalline  rocks,  is  the 
Blue  Ridge,  a  mountain  bdt  from  ^  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  narrowing 
toward  the  N.,  where  it  passes  mto  Maivland,  and  broadening 
southward  toward  its  great  expansion  in  W.  North  Carolina  and 
E.  Tennessee,  where  it  is  transformed  into  massive  mountain  groups. 
In  elevation  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  varies  from  1460  ft.  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  Potomac  river  breaks  through  it  in  a 
ulcndid  water-gap,  to  5719  ft.  in  Mt.  Ro^pv.  Grayson  county. 
About  2500  sq.  m.  of  the  state  are  comprised  in  this  province. 
W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge  u  the  Newer  Appalachian  or  Great  Valley 
Province,  characteriicd  by  parallel  ridges  and  valleys  developed 
by  erosion  on  folded  beds  of  sandstone,  limestone  and  shales,  and 
comprising  an  area  of  about  10400  sq.  m.  in  Virginia.  The  bcUn 
of  non-reststant  rock  have  been  worn  away,  leavine  loi^tudinal 
vall^s  separated  by  hard  rock  ridges.  A  portion  oithis  province 
in  wnich  weak  rocu  predominate  |;ives  an  unusually  brood  vallev 
region,  known  as  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  drained  by  the  Shenandoah 
river,  and  the  headwatcn  of  the  James,  Roanoke,  New,  and  Holston 
rivers,  which  dissect  the  broad  valley  floor  into  gently  rolling  k>w 
hills.  At  the  N.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  valley  is 
about  350  ft.  above  sea-level,  but  rises  south-westward  to  an  eleva- 
tkm  of  mora  than  1600  ft.  at  the  S.  boundary  of  the  state. 

The  rivers  ol  tht  state  flow  in' general  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  across 
the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Piedmont  and  the  Coastal  Plain,  following 
courses  which  were  established  before  erosion  had  produced  much 
<rf  the  present  topography.  But  in  the  Newer  Appalachians  the 
streams  more  often  follow  the  trend  of  the  structure  until  they 
empty  into  one  of  the  larger,  transverse  streams.  Thus  the  Shen- 
andoah flows  N.E.  to  the  Potomac,  the  Holston  S.W.  toward  the 
Tennessee.  A  part  of  this  same  province,  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  state,  is  dnutwd  by  the  New  river,  which  flows  N.W.  across  the 
ridges  to  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers  in  the  Amlachian  Plateau, 
la  the  limestone  regions  caverns  and  natural  bridges  occur,  among 
which  Luray  Cavern  and  the  Natural  Bridge  are  well  known.  The 
drowned  lower  courses  of  the  S.E.  flowing  streams  are  navigable, 
and  afford  many  excellent  harbours.  Chcnpcake  Bay  covere  much 
hind  that  might  otherwise  be  agriculturally  valuable,  but  repays 
this  lose,  in  |uurt  at  least,  by  its  excellent  fisheries,  including  those 
Cor  oysters.  In  the  S.E.,  where  the  low,  flat  Coastal  Plain  is  poorly 
drained,  is  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp^  a  fresh-water  marsh  covering 
700  sq.  m.,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  Lake  Drummond,  a  m.  or 
more  in  diameter.  Along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Oooui  are  k>w,  sandy  beaches,  often  enck>sing  lagoons  or 
aaltmardies. 

Faima.— Till  about  the  mMdle  of  the  i8th  century  the  bison 
and  the  elk  roamed  the  W.  part  of  the  state.  The  Virginia  deer 
b  common  in  the  bottomlands;  a  few  beaver  still  frequent  the 
remoter  streams;  in  the  higher  portions  are  still  a  few  black  b^re 
and  pumas,  besides  the  lynx,  the  Virginia  varying^  hare,  the  wood- 
chucK.  the  red  and  the  fox  squirrel  and  flying  squurels.  The  grey 
squirrel  ia  pleotiiul  in  wooded  districts.  On  the  Coastal  Plain 
are  the  musk-rat,  the  eastern  cotton-tail,  chipmunk,  ^rey  fox, 
common  mole  and  Virginia  oponum.  In  colonial  tiroes  the 
Atlantic  right-whale  was  killed  in  some  numbers  off  the  coast. 

Many  spcdes  of  water  and  shore  birds  migrate  along  the  coast, 
where  also  othen  breed,  as  the  royal,  common  and  least  terns 
and  black  skimmer;  practically  all  the  ducks  are  migrant  species, 
though  the  wood-duck  breeds.  Swan,  geese  and  brant  winter  on  the 
eoast.  The  yellow-crowned  night-heron  and  the  little  blue  heron 
nest  rarely.  The  turkey-buxxard  and  the  barn-owl  are  resident. 
Red-headed  and  red-bellied  woodpeckers,  orchard  orbles,  yellow- 
vinged  sparrows,  the  cardinal,  the  blue  grosbeak,  the  Carolina 
wren  and  the  mocking-bird  are  characteristic  of  the  lower  elevations. 
The  ruffed  grouse  and  wild  turkey  are  found  in  the  wooded  moun< 
Uinoos  districts,  while  the  quail  (here  called  "  partridge  ")  is  a  game 
bird  of  the  open  stubble  flelds. 

Of  reptiles,  the  rattlesnake  and  copperhead  are  the  only  poisonous 
species,  but  numerous  harmless  varieties  are  common.  In  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  coast  occura  the  diamond-backed  terrapin. 
Trout  abound  in  the  mountain  streams,  and  Uack  bass  in  the  rivers 
of  the  interior.  The  cat-fish  grows  to  a  large  sixe  in  the  sluggisK 
rivers.  On  the  coast,  the  striped  bass,  sea-bass,  drum,  sheepsbead. 
weakfish.  bluefish  and  Spanish  mackerel  are  important  as  fooa 
fishes.    There  are  valuable  oyster  fisheries  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Asro.— The  Coastal  Plain  of  Virginia  is  covered  with  pine  foresu 


which  meise  westward  with  the  hard  woods  of  the  Piedmont  Bdt« 
where  oaks  formoiy  prevailed,  but  where  a  second  growth  of  pine 
now  constitutes  part  of  the  forest.  Even  on  the  Coastal  Plafai 
the  Jersey  and  oldfield  pines  of  to-day  replace  more  valuable  species 
of  the  original  growth.    The  Blue  Rkige  and  Newer  Appalachian 

Xns  are  covered  with  pine,  hemlock,  white  oak,  cherry  and 
w  poplar;  while  that  portion  01  these  provinces  lying  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  state  still  contains  valuable  forests  of  hickory  and 
walnut,  besides  oak  and  dicrry.  On  the  Coastal  Plain  the  cypress 
grows  m  the  Dismal  Swamp,  river  bireh  alonf  the  streams,  and 
sweet  gum  and  black  gum  in  "vwampy  woods.  Other  characteristic 
plants  of  the  Coutal  Plain  are  the  cranberry,  wild  rice,  wild  yam, 
wax  myrtle,  wistaria,  trumpet  flower,  passion  flower,  holly  and  white 
alder.  Many  of  these  species  spread  into  the  Piedmont  Belt. 
Rhododendron,  mountain  laurd  and  azaleas  are  common  in  the 
mountains.  The  blackberry,  black  raspberry,  huckleberry,  blue- 
berry, wild  ginger  and  ginseng  are  widely  distributed. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Virginia  is  generally  free  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  the  Coastal  Plam  region  the  temperature  is 
Quite  atabfe  from  day  to  day,  as  a  result  of  the  emialixing  effect  of 
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middle  of  October,  nor  later  than  the  last  part  of  April.  In  the 
Piedmont  I^ovince  temperature  conditions  are  naturally  less  stable, 
owing  to  the  distance  irom  the  sea  and  to  the  greater  inequality 
of  surface  topography.  In  autumn  and  winter  sudden  temperature 
changes  are  experienced,  though  not  frequently.  The  mean  winter 
temperature  01  this  province  is  ^5*8';  mean  summer  temperature, 
75*;  mean  annual,  55>0*.  Killing  frosts  may  occur  as  early  as 
the  firet  of  October  and  as  bte  as  the  last  of  May.  The  greatest 
variability  in  temperature  conditions  in  the  state  occurs  in  the  Blue 
Rid^,  Newer  Appalachian  Provinces,  where  the  most  rugged  and 
variable  topography  is  likewise  found.  The  mean  winter  temperature 
for  this  section  b  33*8*;  moan  summer  temperature,  71*3  ;  mean 
annual,  M-a*. 

5bt/.— Marshy  soils  are  found  along  the  lowest  portions  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  and  are  exceedingly  productive  wherever  reclaimed 
by  drainmg,  as  in  portions  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Other  portions 
of  the  Coastal  Pbin  afford  more  valuable  soils,  sandy  loams  over- 
lying sandy  days.  On  the  higher  elevations  the  soil  b  light  and 
sandy,  and  such  areas  remain  relatively  unproductive.  The 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  area  are  covered  with  residual 
soils  of  variable  composition  and  moderate  fertility.  Pasan^  the 
high  and  rugged  Blue  Ridge,  which  b  infertile  except  in  the  inter* 
vening  valleys  of  its  S.W.  expansion,  we  reach  the  Newer  Appal- 
achbns,  where  fertile  limestone  soils  cover  the  valley  floors.  The 
Valley  of  Virginb  b  the  most  productive  part  of  the  state. 

Fortsis, — ^tne  woodbnd  area  of  Virginb  was  estimated  in  1900 
at  a^^oo  sq.  m.,  or  58  %  of  the  area  oithe  state.  The  rimber  area 
originally  comprised  three  divisions:  the  mountain  regions  growing 
pine  and  hard  woods  and  hemlock;  the  Piedmont  region  producing 
chiefly  oaks  with  some  pine;  and  the  lands  bck>w  the  "  Fall  Line, 
which  were  forested  with  yelbw  pine.  Most  of  the  pine  of  the 
mountain  region  has  been  cut,  and  the  yellow  pine  and  hard  woods 
have  also  brsely  disappeared.  The  production  of  timber  has, 
however,  steadily  increased.  In  1900  the  v^lue  of  the  product  wu 
$12,1^7,177,  representing  chiefly  yellow  pine. 

FiskarUs.—Oy$)ten  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  fisheries 
products,  but,  of  the  400,000  acres  of  watcra  within  the  state 
suitable  for  oyster  culture,  in  1909  only  about  one-third  was  used 
for  that  purpose.  Next  in  importance  were  the  catches  of  men- 
haden, sniad,  dams,  squeteague  and  akiwives;  white  minor  catches 
were  made  of  crabs,  croaker,  bluefish,  butterfish,  catfish,  pereh  and 
spotted  and  striped  bass. 

AgrknUnre.—Tohacco  was  an  important  crop  In  the  earlier 
history  of  the  colony,  and  Virginia  continued  to  be  the  kmding 
tobacco-producing  state  of  the  Union  (reporting  in  1850  28*4%  <4 
the  total  crop)  until  after  the  Civil  War,  which,  with  the  ^vision 
of  the  state,  caused  it  to  fall  into  second  place,  Kentucky  taking 
the  lead;  and  in  1900  the  crop  of  North  Carolina  also  was  brgcr. 
The  state's  production  of  tobacco  in  1909  was  120,125,000  lb, 
valued  at  $10,210,625. 

The  productbn  of  Indbn  com  In  1909  was  47,328,000  bus., 
valued  at  $35,023,000;  of  wheat,  8,848,000  bus.,  valued  at 
$10,175,000;  of  oats,  3.800,000  bus.,  valued  at  $2,052,000;  of 
rye,  184.000  bus.,  valued  at  $155,000;  of  buckwheat,  378,000  bus., 
valued  at  $287,000;  the  hay  crop  was  valued  at  $8,060,000 
(606,000  tons).  The  amount  of  toe  cotton  crop  in  1909  was 
to.ooo  500-lb  bales. 

The  value  of  horses  In  1910  was  $34,561,000  (^23,000  head)-; 
of  mules,  $7,020,000  (MfOOO  head);  of  neat  cattle,  $20,034,000 
(875.000  head);  of  swine,  $5,031,000  (774tOOo  head);  01  sheep, 
$2,036,000  (522,000  head). 

Uiturals. — ^The  value  oi  all  mineral  products  In  X908  was 
$13,127,395.  By  far  the  most  valuable  smsle  product  was  bitu- 
minous coal  ($3,868,52^;  4.359.042  tons).  The  existence  of  thb 
mineral  in  the  vidnity  of  Richmond  was  known  as  early  as  1770, 
and  the  mining  of  it  there  began  in  1775,  but  it  was  practiouly 
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y  iar  Uie  ooat  faunetaal 
:one.  aeariy  tha  whole  pi 


■uimber  ol  aprinoa.  ai 

timet  bad  CDuIdecable  aocial  vogue.  Ufhila  Sulfur  Spriafi,  in 
Gnenbiier  couaty,  inprHnaiad  wilk  iul^ur,  with  thenpeotic 
application  la  jauadKe.  dyipcpaia,  Ati  AUagbwiy  Bptinfh  in 
HontioiDcry  county,  calcanoaa  and  aatthy,  parntlva  and 
diuntic;  Rawley  Spnnp  in  Roeklafhan  eouaiy,  Suniet  tbalybiatt 
Spriivi  ia  Alleghuy  countyt  and  Sockfarldfe  Alum  Sprinn  in 
Rockbridrt  county,  clamed  aa  Inn  aprinn  and  reputed  dI  valoc  aa 
tonici.  and  the  tbermal  ipriDga.  Healing  bpringi  wt*  F.)  and  "" 
Sprlntt  (no  F.),  both  in  Batb  oounty  an  aotad  Bedicinal  iprinei 
The  value  of  raetali  pnxlucsd  u  IwS  via  aa  lollowi:  : 

Sihich  U  lound  in  a  bdt  that  auanda  Irani  the  Potomac  tivc 
aUl»  county  and  vaiiei  (nm  IS  10  )J  in.  in  width),  ^3600 
Gaeol.  troy)  1  csppei.  (jjll  |>5.wl7  Ih>;  and  Ieadi,tia9]  (t}> 
torn).     Mmerata  produod  m  i      "  '    ' 


.,j87  in  ipoj,  the  capital  ini ,  , 

»I47.98fl.ili.  the  avente  numba-  of  »»»e-eameij  Itoni  M.iit  1 

...=.   J.-  _.i > —  »io.»69.o»4  to  tz7.m-<^' 'odtl 

u.isa  to  f  14>,»je,}15.    The  mam 


idscu  horn  ficiS.6u.isa  to  f  ifititJC.SiS.     

._......  »  Ji  fonna  of  tobacco  It  the  moat  Important  Indutlry^  Ibe 

value  ol  it!  ptoduda  In  1905  waa  ttt,Jtt»>t.    Since  iMo  there 
baa  Ixen  a  npid  devctopment  ki  textDe  maoulactnre,  lor  vf-^  '*" 


itlrint 


Lynobni  and  Danvile  la 

ona  to  Richmond  and  a  Una 

tan ;  ine  Atlantic  Coad  line  with  iu  main  Knn 
Richmond  and  Norfolli!  the  Sesboard  Air  line. 
Inet  aha  runninf  to  the  S.  fnm  Richmond  and 

MtlWn  part  with  Norlolk  ilt  eaatenl    teroilnut. 
LyncbbufgandkavinelheitalG  "~* '       '' 
-■  -nd  the  Chesapeake  ft  "' 
larther  »  -'^"-- 


■pcabe  A  Ohio  crovtmt  ' 
LSdmn  the  Norfolk  & 

_.. it  throaA  Richmond  to  1 

Virtlnlallnc.   01  more  recent  cooatnctun  it  the  VirpDian 
■  proieclolH.H.  Roflett,opeficdfartrificb  ~^"  — l:-l 
the  coal  redoo  ol  Weet  Vbri^  with  Norfolk, 
part  ol  the  itate  Inm  E.  io  W.,  and  It  dr^Ei 


It  dniined  chidly  lor  heavy 


nHwiyt)  Dpennd  iointly  by  the  Soothem,  Atlanilc  CMU  Kpc, 
Saaboaid  Ait  In*,  Cheaapeake  A  Ohio,  PeuicylvaBi*,  aad 
Bahiooc*  *  <»lo  raUwaya.  [a  ItgO  then  wo*  384  m.  of 
railway  in  Virthila;  la  l8Sc^  IBM  m.,  and  in  l*V>  It  »«  ><*^y 
danbled,  bavini  incRavd  toj^n-u  n,,  a  «hi  coincident  irith 
(he  aewly  awakened  IndBttrltraetivlty  ol  theSoutbers  State*  and 
aa  «■  oC  taHmy  baihllH  thraaghat  thfa  tacthm.  Tbt  railway 
wnianhil9yyai7'>-a<"d'aJaMaryi»09kwaafc}fAM. 

HiDptaa  Read!  at  the  mouth  J  the  Jamea  nver,  wUch  lonat 
the  harbour  lot  Ibe  teadina  porta  ot  the  ttate.  Norfolk  and  Ncwpon 
Newa,  ailardi  one  of  the  bat  aachorajca  ol  the  Attaatic  coatt.  It 
(in*  iheltcr  aot  only  to  veiaela  pWoa  10  ka  adioUac  mt*  bat 
iervea  aa  a  harboor  of  lef  u|e  lor  thippiai  bound  op  or  a«wn  lb* 
Atlaoiie  conn,  and  i>  Inqnenily  need  fat  tbt  aiiBDiblint  ol  oaval 
flctte.  Then  !■  a  laroe  foreian  trade  and  a  Rnlar  BtcamAp  lervice 
to  BoKoB.  Pnvidence.  New  York.  FhilBdelpIni  and  Savannah  from 
Norfolk,  and  there  ia  a  comidenble  tnKe  on  Cheaapeake  Bay,  the 
Rappahannock.  York.  Jaoca  and  Eliiabnh  liycra.  Frederfcl^nii 
at  the  head  ol  cavigation  on  the  RappahailMck  ud  Wen  Poial 
oa  the  York  have  traffic  ol  taoiDei»f  importaoct  In  lumber  and 
timber,  oyBrn  aad  farm  produts,  cntoa  and  tobacco  etpedaDy 
bginf  ahip^  la  cooKwlit  vttacla  from  Weat  Point.  Rmiaburt 
•ad  ttkhmand  on  the  Jaotft  tn  ^^flf*^'"*  vith  regular  iteunbip 
Una  with  Noilalk,  Rldunond't  water  trade  beinecUefly  io  ooal. 
oH.  kiga  and  fcniliier.  Steamboata  plying  on  Cbnanka  Bay 
conned  Alnnndrin  with  Norfolk.  From  the  Eliiahet}i  riv«  on 
which  Norfolk  it  dluatsl  lead  the  Albnmile  &  Cheateeake  Casal 
and  the  Oaaial  ^nnp  Canal,  whsh  csoaeR  with  the  vaten  of 
Albemarle  SouiuL  TnSc  thiough  thete  eanalt  coniiiU  chidly 
ol  lorat  pToducii.  toft,  lumber  and  iliintlei. 

PspidiUio». — The  population  of  Vtigiiit*  in  iR^a  wu 
i.fiSS^i  io  iV^f  i,Ss4,iS4i  and  in  1910,  i,a6i,ei3.'  Of  Um 
total  population  in  1900,  1,173,787  woe  native  whilci,  194*1 
wm  foreign-bora,  66o,7H  (or  35-714  of  the  lolJ  population) 
were  negroes,  354  were  Indiana,  ttj  wen  Chinete  ud  >o  were 
Japancae.  Tlie  ttate  wu*  fifth  among  the  EUMBodTertltnilM 
in  the  munbei  ul  negro  bibabitanla,  but  ibowed  a  mailed 
itatut  in  tbc  tallo  of  negroet  to  tbe  total  population  In  tlic 
decide  from  1E90  to  1900,  Ibe  perccntiige  of  the  total  popula- 
IJOD  in  1890  having  been  38-4. 

Of  the  fnhtbllinta  bom  In  the  United  Statei  S3.533  ime  nillret 
of  North  CaroBna,  11,504  ««  native*  ot  Maryland,  and  10,173 
wire  njlivet  of  Fennnylvnna.    Of  the  lorngn-bom    4504  wen 


tor  1900  (from  Ihit  point)  aad  looj  ihow  valnar  nndir  the  factory 
lyateo,  adudlng  naghbavfaoDdkuhutriea  and  hand  tradea. 

■  According  to  pnvioua  aBnic*  tba  pcouUlbn  waa  a*  foliowt: 
(1790).  747.610:  (iteo),  etojoO!  tiaio),  974.600:  (i8»). 
I,o6w66:  (i»3o),  f,au403:  dMo).  I,a39.797:  <i»y>).  I4ai*6'l 
(il6a),  i,jg6,}iSi  (1B7D).  ■,iis,i6j:  (iMo).  t,9>i>36$- 
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Ccrmaiu,  3534  «ne  nativeft  of  Irelaod  and  3425  of  Eoslaad.,  Of 
the  total  K^nilatioa  53.364  were  of  foreign  parentage  JLt.  either 
one  or  both  parents  were  foreani-bom)  and  9769  were  01  German, 
S335  of  Irish  and  4792  of  English  parentage,  both  on  the  father's 
and  on  the  mothers  side.  Out  of  the  total  of  791,546  members  of 
religious  denominations  in  I906w  more  than  hau,  4i5t987i  were 
Baptists;  the  Methodists  numbered  900,771;  and  there  were 
3^,628  Presbyterians,  28,700  Roman  Catholics,  28,487  Protestant 
EpiacopoJians,  26,2^8  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  15.010  Lutherans. 
Virginia  in  1900  had  46*2  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  state  are:  Richmond  (uie  capital),  Norfolk, 
Petersburg,  Roanoke,  Newport  News,  Lyncnbuig,  rortsmouth  and 
Danville. 

Ga9ernmetU,'-Vuffia&  has  had  tix  state  oonstittttions: 
the  fiiBt  was  adopted  in  1776,  the  second  in  X85O1  the  third 
in  1851,  the  fourth  in  1864,  the  fifth  in  1869,  and  the  sixth, 
the  present,  in  1902.  Amendments  to  the  present  constitu- 
tkm  may  be  propcncd  in  either  house  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  if  they  pass  both  houses  of  that  and  the  succeeding  Gcnenl 
Assembly  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  bouse 
4nd  are  subsequently  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  vote  on  the  question  at  the  next  general  election  they 
become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  A  majority  of  the  members 
in  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  propose 
a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  and,  if  at  the  next 
succeeding  election  a  majority  of  the  people  voting  on  the 
question  approve,  the  General  Assembly  must  provide  for  the 
election  of  delegates.  To  be  entitled  to  vote  one  must  be  a 
male  dtizen  of  the  United  States  and  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  two  yean,  of  the  county, 
dty,  or  town  for  one  year,  and  of  the  election  prednct  for 
thirty  days  next  preceding  the  election;  have  paid,  at  least 
six  months  before  the  election,  all  state  poll  taxes  assessed 
against  him  for  three  years  next  preceding  the  election,  unless 
he  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  and  have  registered  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  (1902).  For  registration  prior 
to  X904  one  of  four  additional  qualifications  was  required; 
service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  or  of  some  state  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Confederate  States;  direct  descent  from  one  who  so  served; 
ownership  of  property  upon  which  state  taxes  amounting  to 
at  least  one  dollar  were  paid  in  the  preceding  year;  or  ability 
to  read  the  constitution  or  at  least  to  show  an  understanding 
of  it.  And  to  qualify  for  registration  after  1904  one 
must  have  paid  all  state  poU  taxes  assessed  agafaist  him  for 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  application,  unless 
he  is  a  veteran  of  the  Qvil  War;  and  unless  physically  unable 
be  must  "  make  application  in  his  own  handwriting,  without 
aid,  suggestion  or  memorandum,  m  the  presence  of  the  regis- 
tration officers,  stating  therein  his  name,  age,  date  and  place 
of  birth,  residence  and  occupation  at  the  time  and  for  two 
years  next  preceding,  whether  he  has  previously  voted,  and, 
if  so,  the  state,  county  and  precinct  in  which  he  voted  last "; 
and  must  answer  questions  relating  to  his  qualifications. 

£xeeit<mr.--The  governor,  lieutcnant*covemor,  attomeywgeneral. 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  titasurer,  superintendent  of  public 
m^raction  and  commisaoner  of  agriculture  are  dectad  for  a  tetm 
of  four  yean,  every  fourth  year  from  1905,  and  each  new  adminbtra- 
tion  begins  on  the  ist  of  February.  The  governor  must  be  at  least 
thirty  yoara  of  age,  a  resident  of  the  state  for  five  years  next  pre- 
mlmg  his  election;  and,  if  of  foreign  birth,  a  citisen  of  the  United 
Sutes  for  ten  years.  He  appoints  numerous  oAkcrft  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate,  has  the  usual  power  of  vecomg  legislative 
bills,  and  has  authority  to  inqwct  the  records  of  omccn,  or  to 
employ  accountants  to  do  so,  and  to  suspend,  during  a  recess  of  the 
General  Assembly,  any  encutive  officer  at  the  seat  of  government 
except  the  lieutenant-governor;  he  roust,  however,  report  (o  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  next  aessbn  the  cause  of  any  suspensbn 
and  that  body  dctermioes  whether  the  suspended  officer  shall  be 
restored  or  removed. 

Legulaturt. — ^The  General  Assembly  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Delegates.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  number  of 
senators  shall  not  be  more  than  forty  nor  less  than  thirty-three, 
and  that  the  number  of  delegates  shall  not  be  more  than  one  handred 
nor  less  than  ninety.  Senators  and  delegates  are  elected  by  sii^e 
districts  (into  which  the  state  is  apportkined  once  every  ten  yean, 
aceordinfp  to  population},  the  senators  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
the  delegates  for  a  tens  d  two  yeaaa    The  only  qualificatiou  for 


•enatois  and  ddegales  are  those  required  of  an  doctor  and  reridenoe 
in  their  districts;  there  are,  however,  a  few  disqualificationa,  such 
as  holding  certain  offices  in  the  state  or  a  salaried  Federal  office. 
The  General  Assembly  meets  regulariy  at  Richmond  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January  of  each  even-numbered  year,  and  the  governor 
must  call  an  extra  session  on  the  applkaition  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  houses,  and  may  call  one  whenever  he  thinks 
the  interests  of  the  state  require  it.  The  length  of  a  renilar  session 
is  limited  to  sixty  days  unless  three-fifths  of  the  mcmDen  of  each 
house  concur  in  extending  it,  and  no  extension  may  exceed  thirty 
days.  Senators  and  delates  are  paid  I500  each  for  each  regular 
session  and  I250  for  cacn  extra  session.  Any  bill  may  originate 
in  either  house,  but  a  bill  of  special,  private  or  local  interest  must 
be  referred  to  a  standing  committee  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Senate  and  seven  members  appointed  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
l^tes,  before  it  is  referred  to  the  committee  ot  the  house^in  which 
It  ori^nated.  The  governor's  veto  power  extends  to  items  in  appro- 
priation bills,  and  to  overoome  his  veto,  whether  of  a  whole  bill-or  an 
Item  of  an  appropriation  bill,  a  two-thiids  vote  in  each  house  of  the 
members  present  Is  required,  and  such  two-thirds  must  indude  in 
caui  house  a  majority  of  tlw  members  elected  to  that  house.  When- 
ever tlte  governor  approves  of  the  general  purpose  of  a  bill,  but 
disapproves  cl  some  portion  or  portions,  he  may  return  die  bill 
with  his  reoommendations  for  amendment,  and  when  it  comes  back 
to  him,  he  may,  whether  his  recommendations  have  been  adopted 
or  not,  treat  it  as  if  it  were  before  him  for  the  first  time. 

Jadtcftify.— The  adminlstiation  of  jiistloe  u  vested  principally 
tn  a  supreme  court  of  appeals,  circuit  courts,  dty  courts  and  courts 
of  a  justke  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  of  ^>peab  consists 
of  five  judges,  but  any  three  of  them  may  hoki  a  court.  They  are 
chosen  tor  a  term  of  twdveyears  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Delegates.  The  court  siu  at  Richmond,  Staunton 
andWytheviUe.  The  concurrenoe  of  at  least  three  judges  is  necessary 
to  the  decision  of  a  esse  Involving  the  constituttonalit/  of  a  law. 
Whenever  the  docket  of  this  court  is  crowded,  or  there  is  a  cjse  upon 
it  in  which  it  is  improper  fwa  majtMrity  of  the  judges  to  sit,  the  General 
Assembly  may  provide  fora  speaal  court  of  appeals,  to  be  coaapojed 
of  not  more  than  five  nor  leas  than  thrw  judges  of  the  drcoit  courts 
and  dty  courts,  in  dries  having  a  poputatum  of  10,000  or  more.  Ihe 
state  is  divided  into  thirty  judicial  circuits  and  in  each  of  these  a 
circuit  judge  Is  chosen  for  a  term  of  eight  yean  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  jurisdietion  of  the 
circuit  courts  was  extended  by  the  present  Constitution  to  indude 
that  which,  under  the  preceding  Constitution,  was  voibed  in  county 
courts,  and  the  principal  restrictkm  is  that  they  shall  not  have 
original  jurisdiction  in  dvil  oases  for  the  sccove^  of  personal 
property  smounting  to  less  than  f20.  Similar  to  the  circuit  oourt 
u  the  oocporation  court  in  each  city  having  a  population  of  lo^ooo 
or  more;  the  judge  of  each  of  these  corporation  oouru  is  chosen  for 
a  term  of  dght  years  by  a  ioint  vote  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  he  may  hold  a  circuit  as  well  as  a  corporation  court. 
Circuit  courts  and  corporation  courts  appoint  the  commiasioocTs  in 
chanoeiy.  Three  justices  of  the  peace  are  dected  in  each  magis- 
terial district  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  are  also  justices  of 
the  peace  (dected)  and  police  justices  (appointed)  in  dties,  and  in 
various  minor  cases  a  justice's  court  has  original  jurisdiction,  dtber 
exduave  or  concurrent  with  the  drcait  and  corporation  eoortSL 
In  each  dty  having  a  population  of  70,000  or  more  a  roedal  justice 
of  the  peace,  known  as  a  dvil  justice,  is  elected  by  a  fdnt  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates  fora  term  of  tour  years. 

Local  CcoemmenL — ^Each  county  is  di>^ded  into  magisteria] 
districts,  varying  in  number  from  three  to  eleven.  Each  (fistrict  elects 
a  flup^visor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  district  supervisors 
constitute  a  county  board  of  supervisors,  which  represents  the 
county  as  a  corporation,  manages  the  county  property  and  county 
business,  levies  the  county  taxes,  audits  the  accounts  of  the  county, 
and  recommends  for  appointment  by  the  circuit  court  a  county  sur^ 
veyor  and  a  county*  simerintendent  of  the  poor.  Each  county  also 
elects  a  treasurer,  a  sheriff,  an  attorney  and  one  or  more  com- 
missionerB  of  the  revenue,  eadi  for  a  term  of  four  yean,  and  a  clerl^ 
who  is  clerk  of  the  ctteuit  court,  for  a  term  of  dght  years.  The 
coroner  is  appointed  by  the  drcuit  court  for  a  term  of  two  yean. 
Each  magisterial  district  ch^cts,  besides  a  supervisor  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  a  constable  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  each  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  Constitution  provides  that  all  "  communities  ** 
with  a  population  less  than  5000,  incorporated  after  its  adoption, 
shall  be  known  as  towns,  and  that  those  with  a  |)opulation  ot  5000 
or  more  shall  be  known  as  dties.  In  each  dty  incorpomted  after 
Its  adoption,  the  Constitution  reouires  the  election  in  each  of  a  mayor, 
a  treasurer  and  a  sergeant,  eacn  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the 
election  or  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  the  revenue  for  an 
equal  term;  that  in  dties  having  a  population  of  to,ooo  or  more 
the  coandl  shall  be  composed  of  two  branches;  that  the  mayor 
shall  have  a  veto  on  all  acts  of  the  council  and  on  items  of  appro- 
priation, ofdinanccs  or  resolutions,  which  can  be  overridden  only  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  memben  dected  to  eaca 
branch;  and  that  no  dty  shall  incur  a  bonded  indebtedness  o^ 
ceeding  18  %  of  the  assessed  value  of  its  real  estate. 

"  oiafried  woman  may  manage  her  sepatate 
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INoperty  as  if  $lie  were  nnele^  exoept  that  the  cannot  by  her  sole 
act  deprive  her  husband  of  his  courtesy  in  her  real  estate.  A  widow 
u  entitled  to  a  dower  in  one-third  of  the  real  estate  of  which  her 
husband  was  seized  at  any  time  during  coverture  If  the  husband 
dies  intestate,  leaving  no  dcKendants  and  no  paternal  or  materaat 
kindred,  the  whole  of  his  esute  goes  to  his  widow  absolutely.  If 
the  husband  dies  intestate,  leaving  a  widow  and  issue,  cither  by  her 
or  by  a  former  marriage,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  at  least  one- third 
of  his  personal  estate;  if  he  leaves  no  issue  by  her,  she  is  entitled 
to  so  much  of  his  personal  estate  as  was  acquired  by  him  by  virtue 
of  his  marriage  with  her  prior  to  the  4th  of  April  1877 ;  if  he  leaves 
no  issue  whatever,  she  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  his  personal  estate. 
A  widower  is  entitled  by  courtesy  to  a  life  interest  in  all  his  wife's 
real  estate;  if  she  dies  mtestate.  he  is  entitled  to  all  her  personal 
estate;  if  she  dies  intestate,  leaving  no  descendants  and  no  paternal 
or  maternal  kindred,  he  is  entitled  to  her  wh<de  estate  absolutely. 
The  causes  for  an  absolute  divorce  arc  adultery;  impotency; 
desertion  fof*  three  years;  a  sentence  to  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary; a  conviction  of  an  infamous  offence  before  marriage 
unknown  to  the  other;  or,  if  one  of  the  parties  is  charged  with  an 
offence  punishable  with  death  or  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  has  been  a  fugitive  fixun  justKe  for  two  years;  pregnancy  of 
the  wife  before  marriage  unknown  to  the  husband,  or  the  wife's 
being  a  pnDstttute  before  marriage  unknown  to  the  husband.  One 
party  must  be  a  resident  <^  the  state  for  one  year  preceding  the 
commencement  of  a  suit  for  a  divorce.  When  a  divorce  is  obtained 
because  of  adultery,  permission  of  the  guilty  party  to  marry  again 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Marriages  between  whites  and 
Heroes  and  bigamous  marriages  are  void.  The  homestead  of  a 
householder  or  head  of  a  family  to  the  value  of  Saooo  and  properly 
recorded  is  exempt  from  levy,  seizure,  garnishment  or  forced  sale, 
except  for  purchase  money,  for  services  of  a  labouring  person  or 
mechanic,  tor  liabilities  incurred  by  a  publk  officer,  fiduciary  or 
attorney  for  money  collected,  for  taxes,  for  rent  or  for  legal  fees 
of  a  public  officer.  If  the  owner  is  a  married  man  his  homestead 
cannot  be  sold  except  by  the  joint  deed  of  himself  and  his  wife; 
neither  can  it  be  mortgaged  without  his  wife's  consent  except  for 
purchase  money  or  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  buildings  upon  it. 
The  exemption  continues  after  his  death  so  long  as  there  is  an 
unmarried  widow  or  an  unmarried  minor  child.  The  family  library, 
family  pictures,  school  books,  a  seat  or  pew  in  a  house  of  worship, 
a  lot  m  a  burial  ground,  necessary  wearing  apparel,  a  limited  amount 
of  furniture  and  household  utensils,  some  of  a  farmer's  domestic 
animals  and  agricultural  implements,  and  the  wages  of  a  labouring 
man  who  is  a  householder  are  exempt  from  levy  or  distress.  A  law 
enacted  in  1908  forbids  the  emplovment  of  children  under  foartcen 
years  of  age  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  establishment, 
or  mine  within  the  state,  except  that  orphans  or  other  children 
dependent  ufion  their  own  labour  for  support  or  upon  whom  invalid 
parents  are  dependent  may  be  so  employed  after  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  that  a  parent  may  work  his  or  her  own  children  in 
ois  or  her  own  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  establishment  or  mine. 
CharitabU  and  Penal  InsiUutions* — Virginia  has  four  hospitals 
for  the  insane:  the  Eastern  State  Hospital  (1773).  at  Williams- 
burg; the  South-WcAem  State  Ho^ital  (1887).  at  Marion;  the 
Western  State  Hospital  (1828),  with  an  epileptic  colony,  at  Staun- 
ton; and  the  Central  State  Hospital  (1870;  for  negroes),  at  Peters- 
burg. For  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind  there  is  the  Virginia 
School  for  DeaS  and  Blind  (1839),  at  Suunton.  and  the  Virginia 
School  for  Coloured  Deaf  and  Blind  Children  (1908),  at  Newport 
News.  The  State  Penitentiary  is  at  Richmond.  The  Prison 
Aissociation  of  Virginia  with  an  Industrial  School  (1890)  at  Laurel 
Station,  the  Negro  Reformatory  Association  of  >^rginia  with  a 
Manual  Labour  School  (1897)  at  Broadncck  Farm,  Hanover,  and 
the  Virginia  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  white  giris  (1910)  at 
Bon  Air  take  care  of  juvenile  offenders;  these  are  all  owned  and 
controlled  by  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees,  but  are  supported 
by  the  state,  receiving  an  allowance  per  capita.^  For  each  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  there  b  a  special  board  of  directors  consisting 
of  tnree  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence 
of  die  Senate,  one  every  two  years,  and  over  them  all  is  the  cqm- 
piissioner  of  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  members  of  the  special  boards  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  commissioner  constitute  a  general  board  for  all  the  hospitals, 
and  the  superintendent  of  each  hovpital  is  appointed  by  the  general 
board.  Each  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  »  managed  by  a  board 
of  visitors  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  About  five-sixths  of  the  convicts  are  negroes.  Some  of 
them  are  employed  on  a  state  farm  at  Lassiter,  Goochland  county, 
on  which  there  i«  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  and  some  of  them  on  the 
public  roods;  in  1909  there  were  350  men  at  the  state  farm,  14 
road  camps  with  about  630  men,  and  1273  men  and  96  women  in 
the  penitentiary  at  Richmond.  When  a  prisoner  has  served  one- 
half  of  his  term  and  his  condixrt  has  been  good  for  two  years 
(if  he  has  been  confined  for  that  period)  the  board  of  directors  may 
parole  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  provided  there  is 
satisfactory  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  dependent  on  public 
charity.   The  Prison  Association  of  Virginia,  the  Negro  Reformatory 


Association  of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  Homc  and  indiiffnai  School 
for  giris  are  each  under  a  board  of  trustees  ^>pointed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  each  is  authorised  to  cstabhsn  iioases  of  oomctioa. 
reformatories  and  industriai  schools.  A  general  auperviaoo  of  all 
atate,  county,  municipal  and  private  charities  and  conections  Is 
vested  by  a  law  enacted  in  looB  in  a  board  of  charities  and  conec- 
tMNis  consisdng  of  five  mcmben  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  concurrenee  of  the  Senate. 

£rfacfl/taii.— The  public  free  school  system  b  administered  by  a 
sute  board  of  educatkm,  a  wperintendent  cS  publk:  instruction, 
division  superintendents,  and  district  and  county  school  boards. 
The  state  boaid  of  cducatron  consists  of  the  governor:  the  attomey- 
^eni;  the  superintendent  of  public  instractkin,  who  is  ex  vffieio 
lU  president;  three  experienced  educators  chosen  quadrennially 
by  the  Senate  from  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  Virginia  Bolytcchiuc 
Institute,  the  State  Female  Normal  School  at  Formville,  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
and  two  division  superintendents,  one  from  a  county  and  one  from 
a  city,  chosen  biennially  by  the  other  members  of  the  board.  This 
board  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tk>n  and  deckles  appeals  from  his  dccisrans;  keeps  the  state  divided 
into  school  divisions,  comprising  not  less  than  one  county  or  city 
each;  appoints  quadrennially,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
one  superintendent  for  each  school  division  and  prescribes  his 
powers  and  duties;  selects  textbooks;  provides  for  examination 
of  teachers;  and  appoints  school  inspectors.  In  each  county  an 
electoral  board,  consisting  of  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth, 
the  divbion  superintendent  and  one  member   appointed   by  the 

i'udge  of  the  circuit  court,  appoints  a  board  of  three  school  trustees 
or  each  distrkt,  one  each  year.  The  diviskm  superintendent 
and  the  school  trustees  of  the  several  districts  constitute  a  county 
school  board.    The  elementan'  schools  are  maintained  from  the 

{>rocecds  of  the  state  school  funds,  consisting  of  interest  on  the 
iterary  fund,  a  portion  of  the  sute  poll  tax,  a  property  tax  not  less 
than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  special 
appropriations;  county  funds,  consisting  principally  of  a  property 
tax;  and  district  funds,  consisting  priiKipally  of  a  property  tax 
and  a  dog  tax.  A  law  enacted  in  IQ08  encourages  the  cstaDllsh- 
ment  of  dwpartments  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy  and  manual 
training  in  at  least  one  high  school  in  each  congressional  district. 
A  law  enacted  in  1910  provides  a  fund  for  special  aid  from  the 
state  to  rural  graded  schools  with  at  least  two  rooms.  With  sute 
aid  normal  training  departments  are  mainuined  in  several  of  the 
high  schools  in  counties  which  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
Alt  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  are  required 
to  attend  a  public  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a  year  (six  weeks 
consecutively)  unless  excused  on  account  of  weakness  of  mind  or 
body,  unless  the  child  can  read  and  write  and  b  attending  a  private 
school,  or  unless  the  child  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  school  and  more  than  one  mile  from  an  esublished  public 
school  wagon  route.  The  Sute  Fenule  Normal  School,  at  Farm- 
ville.  is  governed  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  sUte  superintendent 
and  thirteen  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Virginia 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Petersboig,  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  visitors  consbdng  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  four  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  for  four  years.  In  1908  the  General 
Assembly  made  an  appropriation  for  csublbhing  two  sute  normal 
and  industrial  schools  for  women,  one  at  Harrisonburg  and  the 
other  at  Fredericksburg,  both  under  a  board  of  trustees  consisting 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  ten  other  members 
appointea  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic 
Institute,  at  Blacksburg.  i^  governed  by  a  boara  consbting  of  the 
sUtc  superintendent  ami  eufht  vbitors  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  The  Vii^inia  MiUUry  Instrtute, 
at  Lexington,  b  governed  by  a  board  of  visitors  consisting  of  the 
adiuunt  general,  the  superintendent  of  public  instructmn  and  nine 
other  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.  The  University  of  Virginia  (fl^v.),  at  Charlottesville, 
was  founded  in  1817  and  opened  in  1825.  The  Collc^  of  William 
and  Mary  (16^3).  at  Williamsburg,  became  a  sUte  institution  in 
1906  and  is  likewise  ^vemed  Under  a  board  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Other  institutions  of  higher  teaming  whkh  ore  not 
under  sute  control  are:  Washington  and  Lee  university  (non- 
securian,  1749),  at  Lexington;  Hsunpdcn-Sidney  College  (Presby- 
terian, 1776),  at  Hampden-Sidney;  Rk:hmpnd  College  (Baptist, 
1832),  at  Rkhmond;  Randolph- Macon  College  (Methodist  Episco- 
pal. 1832),  at  Ashland;  Emory  and  Henry  College  (Metbodbt 
Epbcopal.  1838),  at  Emory:  Roanoke  Cdfe^  (Lutheran,  i853)> 
at  Salem;  Bridgewater  College  (German  Baptist,  1879),  at  Bridce- 
water;  Fredericksburg  College  (Presbyterian,  1893),  at  Fredericks- 
burg; Virginia  Union  University  (Baptist,  1899),  at  Richmond: 
and  Virginia  Christian  College  (Christian.  1903).  •t  Lynchburg. 

FjJMiice.— Revenue  for  sUte,  county  and  munkipal  purposes  is 
derived  principally  from  taxes  on  real  estate,  tangible  personal 
property,  incomes  in  excess  of  Siooo,  wills  and  administrations. 
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■t  &  place  wbid)  ou  caOcd  Jsmesloirn,  on  Ibc  ijib  of  May 
■607.  ud  itHilttd  in  tbc  oUMisliment  oE  many  pUntatiom 
■loiig  Ibc  Junta  rivn.  Tbr  puipose  of  Iht  company  wai 
10  build  vp  ■  profitable  commeTcist  and  agticuhuial  com- 
munity^ but  Ifae  huHiliiy  of  the  n.iliv«.  unfa  voidable  climatic 
condiiioni  and  the  chararlci  of  ih«  colonist]  delayed  Ihc  jtOHth 
of  Ibc  ntw  community.  Jobn  Smith  became  (he  bead  of  ibe 
govetnment  in  Seplembet  1608,  compelled  the  colonists  10  nib  mil 
to  bw  md  Older,  built  ■  church  and  ptepated  lor  mace 
(itensivE  agricultural  and  Gibing  operations.  la  1(109  Ihe 
London  Company  wu  reontanizcd,  other  colonim  HFtre  seni  out 
and  the  boundaiiei  of  the  new  counliy  were  Bad,  according  to 
which  Viisisia  vaa  to  eitend  (com  a  point  Ma  ra.  louth  of  Old 
Famt  Gunfort,  at  Ihe  mouth  oi  Chaapeake  Bay,  to  anoibei 
point  100  a-  north,  "  west  and  northwest  to  the  South  Sea." 

Hx  government  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  Company,  which  in  turn  committed  administraljve  and 
loca!  aSain  to  a  govcrrwr  and  council  who  weR  lo  mide  in  the 
colony.     Before  the  arrival  of  the  "govemmenl"  and  their 
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Thomai  Galea  and  Sir  George  Somen,  the  Dew  aulhoritiei, 
reached  Jameslawn  at  laM  with  ijo  men,  but  finding  Ibinp 
tn  lucb  a  deplorable  itale  all  agreed  (June  le,  1610)  to  give  up 
the  effort  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Jimci  and  xl  uil  fot  New- 
fouadUsd.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Hvei  they  met  I^rd  Delaware, 
bowevet,  who  brought  other  ci^oaivt  and  plentiful  Hipplits; 
and  they  tttumed,  set  up  a  trading  post  at  what  is  now  Hampton 
tod  undertook  lo  bring  the  hostile  natives  10  subjection.  In 
1611,  fijo  additional  colonists  landed,  the  James  and  Appo- 
naltoi  rivers  were  eiplored  and  "  tJanlations  "  were  esiab- 
bshcd  at  Ifenrfco  and  New  Bermuda.  In  1617  Virginia  fell 
into  the  handi  of  a  riffd  PuriUn,  Captain  Samuel  Argall.  The 
colonisu  were  compelled  on  pain  of  death  to  vxtfA  Ihe  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  respect  Ibc  authority  of  tbe  Bible  and  allend 
church.  This  rigid  tl!gime  was  superseded  in  tfiiq  by  a  milder 
system  under  Sir  George  Yeanlley  (d.  1617).  Twelve  hundred 
new  colonists  arrived  in  1619.  Al  the  same  lime  negro  slaves 
and  many  "  indentured  "  lervanU  were  imported  as  labourer!. 

At  tbe  beginning  Virginia  ci^nisls  bad  held  their  land  and 
improvements  in  common.  But  in  1616  the  land  was  par- 
celled out  aod  tbe  settlers  were  scaiieccd  along  Ibe  shore*  al  Ihe 
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0  were  exported  in 
sclf-suppotting,  and  the  y 
itnesatd  alio  the  first  rt. 
a,  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
.  sent  from  rtie  plantations  to  assist  the 
and  remaking  the  laws  of  the  colony.  In 
|67T  a  constitution  was  granted  whereby  the  London  Company 
appointed  the  governor  and  a  coundl,  and  Ihe  people  wen  to 
choose  annually  from  their  counties,  towns,  hundreds  and 
plaalalions  delegates  ID  the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  popular 
■ssembty,  like  IIk  English  House  of  Commons,  granted  supplies 
and  originated  laws,  and  the  governor  and  Council  enjoyed 
the  right  of  tivisian  and  veto  as  did  the  king  and  the  House  of 
Lords  at  home.  Tbe  Council  sat  also  as  a  supreme  c*un  to 
Kview  the  county  courts.  Thb  system  remained  unchanged 
until  tbe  revoluiion  of  1771S.  But  in  1614  the  king  trok  the 
place  and  eietcised  ihe  authority  of  the  London  Company. 

Before  |6»  there  was  a  pqwlalkin  of  more  than  4000  in 
Virginia,  and  the  many  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  itiU  the  pro- 
prietors cd  the  soil  over  a  greater  portion  of  the  country  naiumlly 
became  jealous,  and  on  the  Iind  of  Mattb  of  that  year  fell  upon 
the  whites  and  slew  350  persons.  Sickness  and  (amine  once 
again  visited  the  colony,  and  Ihe  populalion  was  reduced 
by  nearly  one-half.  These  losses  were  repaired,  however;  the 
tobacco  industry  grew  in  importance,  and  the  leitlers  buili  ibcir 
cabins  far  in  the  interior  of  lowland  Virginia.     This  rapid 

April  r64i,  which  resulted  in  th«  death  of  sboui  jjo  setUeiv 
By  1648  Ihe  population  had  increased  to  ij.ooo. 

Virginia  >as  neither  cavalier  nor  roundhead,  bul  both. 
Sir  William  Berkeley  had  been  ihe  goveruc  since  i(>4t.  and 
though  he  was  loyal  enough  10  the  crown,  It  was  without 
difficulty  that  his  authority  was  overthrown  in  March  1651  and 
that  of  Cromwell  proclaimed  in  iis  stead.    Kichacd  BeDncll,  a 

iH  Puritan  mcctitan.  'Edward  Diijges  and  Samuel  Mathews, 
made  no  serious  change  in  the  admi  nisi  ration  of  Ihe  colony 
eidcpl  to  eilend  greatly  the  elective  franchise.    Bul  this  policy 

The  return  of  Berkeley  was  tbe  beginning  of  a  reaction  which 
conccnlralcd  aulhorily,  both  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  in 
the  Council,  In  the  bands  of  the  older  familu^  and  thus  created 
a  privileged  class.  The  governor,  supported  by  the  peal 
families,  retained  the  same  Hoiiw  of  Burgesses  for  slaleen  years 
lest  >  new  one  might  not  be  submissive.  The  increasing  mass 
of  the  population  dwelt  along  the  western  border  or  on  Ihe  less 
fertile  ridges  which  make  up  ibe  major  jiart  of  the.  land  even  in 
tide-water  Virginia.  These  poorer  pcoplr — who  wen  noi, 
however,  "poor  whiles" — developed  an  abiding  hostility 
towards  the  oligarchy.  They  desired  a  freer  Und-giaat  system, 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  Indians  (long  the  border, 
and  frequent  sevions  of  an  asumbly  to  he  chwen  by  all  the 
ftteholdeis.  But  a  new  code  of  laws  outlawed  many  of  these 
people  as  dissenlere,  and  in  1676  a  burdensome  tai  was  laid  hy 
tbe  utirepreieatative  aioembly.  Tbe  Indians  had  agabi  attacked 
tbe  border  f*rtt>eii,  and  the  governor  had  refused  aasittance, 
being  wilting,  it  w>a  generally  believed,  thai  the  border  pop- 
ulation should  suffer  while  he  and  his  adherents  enjoyod  ■ 
lucrative  fur  trade  niib  the  Indians.  Under  these  cimm- 
ttances,  Nathaniel  Bacon  (1647-1676),  whose  grandfather  was 
a  cou5in  of  Francis  Bacon,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  hordtrera 
and  severely  puni^ed  the  Indians  at  the  bailie  of  Bloody 
Run.  Bui  Berkeley  meanwhile  had  outlawed  Bacon.  whOM 
forces  i«w  marched  on  the  capiUt  demanding  recognition  as  Ihe 
authotiied  army  of  defence.  This  was  refused,  and  rivil  war 
began,  in  which  the  governor  was  defeated  and  Jamestown  wu 
burned,  Bul  Bacon  fell  a  victim  10  malaria  and  died  in 
October  in  ClouceVet  county.  Beildey  cloaed  the  conflict 
with  wholesale  enecutions  and  confiscations.  Censured  by 
Ihe  king,  he  sailed  to  England  10  make  his  defence,  but  died 
in  LoodoD  in  1677  wilhoul  luving  leea  Charica.     Virginia 
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iwmined  ia  the  baadi<tf  the  KtciSoiuuy  pMty  ukl  wA  CBvcn^ 
1^  men  whose  piinvy  poipoae  was  to  **  make  their  fortunes  " 
at  the  eipeoae  of  the  ookmiabb  Even  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary  scarcely  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  "  fifth  kingdom," 
though  Middle  Plantatioo,  a  hamlet  not  far  from  Jamestown, 
became  WiUtamsbarg  and  the  capital  of  the  province  in  i6qi, 
and  the  dergy  received  a  head,  though  not  a  bishop,  in  the 
peison  of  James  Blair  (1656-1743),  an  able  Scottish  churcfamao, 
who  as  commissary  of  the  bishop  of  London  became  a  counter- 
poise  to  the  arbitrary  governors,  and  who  as  founder  and  bead 
of  the  CoUege  of  William  and  Mary  (estabUshed  at  Williams- 
burg in  1693)  did  valiant  service  for  Virginia.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  Blair's  activity  religion  and  education  prospered 
as  never  before.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  vestry  were 
defined,  the  position  of  the  parish  priest  was  fixed  and  his  salary 
was  regularly  provided  for  at  the  puUic  npfnaf>  and  peda- 
gogues were  brought  over  from  Scotland. 

By  X  700  the  population  of  Virginia  had  reached  7o,oo0|  of 
whom  20/)oo  were  negro  slaves.  The  great  majority  of  whites 
were  small  farmers  whose  condition  was  anjrthing  but  desirable 
and  who  constantly  encioached  upon  the  Indian  lands  in  the 
Rappahannock  region  or  penetrated  the  forests  south  of  the 
James,  several  thousand  having  reached  North  Carolina.  Be- 
tween 1707  and  x74omany  Scottish  immigrants,  traders,  teachers 
and  tobacco>growers  settled  along  the  upper  Rappahannodc, 
and,  uniting  with  the  borderers  in  general,  they  offered  strong 
resistance  to  the  older  planters  on  the  James  and  the  York. 

Tobacco-growing  was  the  one  vocation  of  Viiginia,  and  many 
of  the  phmters  were  able  to  spend  their  wintera  in  Ix>ndon  or 
Glasgow  and  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  finishing 
schools  of  the  mother  country.  Negro  slavery  grew  so  rapidly 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  blacks 
outnumbered  the  whites  in  1740.  The  maaier  of  slaves  set 
the  fashion.  Handsome  houses  were  built  along  the  banks  of 
the  slugpsh  rivers,  and  numerous  slaves  were  employed.  There 
was  as  great  a  social  distance  between  the  planters  and  their 
families  on  the  one  side  and  the  masses  of  pec^le  in  Virginia 
on  the  other  as  that  which  separated  the  nobles  from  the  yeo- 
maniy  in  Europe;  and  there  was  still  another  chasm  between 
the  small  farmeis  and  the  negroes. 

In  17x6  an  expedition  of  Governor  Alexander  Spotswood 
over  the  mountains  advertised  to  the  world  the  rich  back- 
country,  now  known  as  the  Valley  of  Virginia;  a  migration 
thither  from  Pennsylvania  and  from  Europe  followed  which 
revolutionised  the  province.  The  majority  of  blacks  over 
whites  soon  gave  way  before  the  influx  of  white  immigrants^ 
and  in  1756  there  was  a  popul^ion  of  292,0001  of  whom  only 
xao,ooD  were  negroes,  and  the  small  farmer  class' had  grown 
so  rapidly  that  the  okl  ttde^water  aristocracy  was  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed.  The  "  West  '*  had  now  appeared  in 
American  history.  This  first  West,  made  up  of  the  older 
small  farmers,  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  of  the  Germans  from 
the  Palatinate  and  the  Scottish-Irish,  far  outnumbering  the 
people  of  the  old  counties,  demanded  the  creation  of  new 
counties  and  proportionate  representation  in  the  Burgesses. 
They  did  not  at  first  succeed,  but  when  the  Seven  Years'  War 
came  on  they  proved  their  worth  by  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  community  against  the  Indians  and  the  Frcnc^  When 
the  war  was  over  the  prestige  of  the  up-country  had  been 
greatly  enhanced,  and  its  people  soon  found  eastern  leaders 
in  the  persons  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Henry.  In 
1763-1765  an  investigation  of  the  finances  of  the  colony, 
forced  by  the  up-country  party,  showed  widespread  corruption, 
and  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the  tide-water  oligarchy,  which 
bad  been  in  power  since  1660.  In  the  meantime  the  Presby- 
terians, who  had  been  officially  recognized  in  Virginia  under 
the  Toleration  Act  in  1699,  and  had  been  guaranteed  religious 
autonomy  in  the  Valley  by  Governor  Gooch  in  1738,  had  sent 
missionaries  into  the  border  counties  of  eastern  Virginia. 
The  Baptists  about  the  same  time  entered  the  cok>ny  both 
from  the  north  and  the  south  and  established  scores  of  churches. 
The  new  deaominations  vigorously  attacked  the  methods  and 


imroiinUies  of  the  eitabKihed  church,  whose  deigy  had  grows 
lukewarm  in  seal  and  lax  in  morals.  When  the  dergy, 
refusing  to'  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Burgesses  in 
reducing  their  stipends,  and,  appealing  to  the  king  against  the 
Assembly,  entered  the  courts  to  recover  damages  from  the 
vestries,  Patrick  Heniy  at  Hanover  court  in  1763  easi^  con- 
vinced the  jury  and  the  people  that  the  old  church  was  wett- 
nigh  worthless.  From  this  time  the  old  order  was  doomed, 
for  the  up<Duntiy,  the  dissenters  and  the  reformea  had 
combuied  against  it.  But  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
hastened  the  catastrophe  and  gave  the  leaders  of  the  new 
combination,  notably  Hcnxy,  an  opportunity  to  humiliate  the 
British  ministry,  whom  not  even  the  tide-water  party  could 
defend.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  followed  as  it  was  by 
the  Townshend  scheme  of  indirect  taxation,  displeased  Virginia 
quite  as  much  as  had  the  former  more  direa  system  of  taxation. 
When  the  Burgesses  undertook  in  May  1769  to  dedare  in 
vigorous  resolutions  that  the  right  and  power  of  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  rested  with  the  local  assemUy,  the  governor 
hastily  dissolved  them,  but  only  to  find  the  same  men  assem* 
bling  in  the  Raleigh  tavern  in  WiUiamsbuxg  and  issuing  forth 
their  resolutions  in  defiance  of  executive  authority.  Patrick 
Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  new 
up<onntry  leader  of  great  ability,  were  the  leaders. 

In  1774  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor,  led  an  army  to  the 
Ohio  river  to  break  an  Indian  coalition  which  had  been  formed 
to  check  the  rapid  expansion  of  Virginia  over  what  is  now 
Kentucky  and  West  Viigmia.  The  up<ountry  again  funusbed 
the  troops  and  did  the  fighting  at  Point  Pleasant  (f.«.)»  where 
on  the  xoth  of  October  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  completely 
broken.  But  the  struggle  with  England  had  reached  a  crisis, 
and  Virginia  supported  with  seal  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  Continental  Congresses  which  directed 
the  succeeding  war.,  (see  Ukiteo  States).  In  1775  Patrick 
Henry  (Mganized  a  regiment  of  miHtia  and  compelled  the 
governor  to  seek  safety  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  war  now  assumed  continental  proportions, 
and  the  Viiginia  leaders  decided  in  May  X776  that  a  declaration 
of  independence  was  necessary  to  secure  foreign  sssistance. 
When  the  Continental  Congress  issued  the  famous  Declaration 
Virginia  had  already  assembled  in  convention  to  draft  a  new 
Constitution.  Although  Henry,  Lee  and  Jefferson  exercised 
great  power,  they  were  unable  to  secure  a  Constitution  which 
embodied  the  demands  of  their  party:  imiversal  suffrage, 
proportional  representation  and  religious  freedom.  A  draft 
for  such  a  Constitution  was  submitted  by  Jefferson,  but  the 
Conservatives  reject«i  it.  The  system  wUch  was  adopted 
aik>%ved  the  older  counties,  which  must  be  conciliated,  a  large 
majority  of  the  representatives  in  the  new  Assembly,  on  the 
theory  that  the  preponderance  of  property  (slavery)  in  that 
section  required  this  as  security  against  the  rising  democracy. 
In  place  of  the  former  governor,  there  was  to  be  an  executive 
chosen  annually  by  the  Assembly;  the  old  Council  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  similar  body  elected  by  the  Assembly;  and  the 
judges  were  likewise  to  be  the  creatures  of  Jthe  legislature. 
The  Assembly  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Ddegates.  The  legislature  would  be  ail-poweriul, 
and  yet  representation  was  so  distributed  that  about  one-third 
of  the  voters  living  in  the  tide-water  region  would  return  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  franchise, 
though  not  univeis^l,  was  generously  bestowed;  it  was  a  very 
liberal  freehold  s>'Stem. 

The  recruiting  ground  for  the  American  army  in  Virginia  was 
the  up-country  among  the  Scottish-Irish  and  the  Germans  who 
had  kmg  fought  the  older  section  of  the  colony.  In  1779 
Norfolk  was  again  attacked,  and  great  damage  was  also  done 
to  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  January  1781  Benedict  Arnold 
captured  Richmond  and  compelled  governor  and  legiskiture 
to  flee  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  where  one  session  of 
the  Assembly  was  hdd.  The  last  campaign  of  the  war  dosed 
at  Yorktown  on  the  igth  of  October  X781. 

Virginia  leaders,  including  Henry,  were  the  first  to  urge  the 
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{•rmation  of  a  national  covemment  wlUi  adequate  powers 
to  supersede  the  lame  confederacy.  In  1787,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Washington,  the  National  Convention  sat  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  result  that  the  present  Federal  Constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification  during  1787- 1789. 
In  Virginia  the  tide-water  leaders  urged  adoption,  while  the  up- 
country  men,  following  Henry,  opposed;  but  after  a  long  and 
a  bitter  struggle,  in  the  summer  of  1788  the  new  instrument  was 
accepted,  the  low-country  winning  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes, 
partly  through  the  influence  of  James  Madison.  Thus  the 
eastern  men,  who  had  reluctantly  supported  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, now  became  the  sponsors  for  the  nation^  government, 
and  Washington  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  party  of 
slavery,  not  only  in  Virginia  but  in  the  whole  South,  in  order  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

In  1784,  Virginia,  after  some  hesitation,  ceded  to  the  Federal 
government  the  north-west  territory,  which  it  held  under  the 
charter  of  1609;  in  1793  another  large  strip  of  the  territory 
of  Virginia  became  an  independent  state  under  the  name 
of  Kentucky.  But  the  people  oi  these  cessiohs,  especially  of 
Kentucky,  were  closely  ^ed  to  the  great  up<ountry  party  of 
Virginia,  and  altogether  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  Jeffersonian 
democracy,  which  from  1794  opposed  the  chief  measures  of  the 
Washington  administration,  and  which  on  the  passage  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  in  1798  precipitated  the  first  great 
constitutional  crisis  in  Federal  politics  by  the  adoption  in  the 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  legislatures  of  the  resolutions,  known 
by  the  names  of  those  states,  strongly  asserting  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  states  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  natbnal 
government  whenever  in  their  opinions  that  course  had  become 
unconstitutionaL  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  and  his  friend  Madison  prepared  those  passed  by 
the  Virginia  Assembly.  But  these  luders  restrained  their 
followers  sharply  whenever  the  suggestion  of  secession  was 
made,  and  the  question  of  what  was  meant  by  arresting  the 
course  of  Federal  legislatbn  was  left  in  doubt.  The  election 
of  x8oo  rendered  unnecessary  all  further  agitation  by  putting 
Jefferson  in  the  President's  choir.  The  up<ountry  party  in 
Vii^nia,  with  their  allies  along  the  frontiers  of  the  other  states, 
was  now  in  power,  and  the  radical  of  1776  shaped  the  policy 
of  the  nation  during  the  next  twenty-five  years^  Virginia  held 
the  position  of  leadership  in  Congress,  controlled  the  cabinet 
and  supplied  many  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Virginia  played  a  leading  r61e  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  up  to 
185s  her  influence  in  the  new  Western  and  North- Western  states 
was  overwhelming.  But  the  steady  growth  of  slavery  in  the  East 
and  of  a  virile  democracy  in  the  West  neutralized  this  influence 
and  compelled  the  assembling  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1899,  whose  purpose  was  to  revise  the  fundamental  law  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  more  populous  counties  of  the  West  their 
legitimate  weight  in  the  le^ature.  The  result  was  failure,  for 
the  democracy  of  small  farmers  which  would  have  taxed  slavery 
out  of  existence  was  denied  proportionate  representation.  The 
slave  insurrection  under  Nat  Turner  (g.v.)  in  1831  led  to 
a  second  abortive  effort,  this  time  by  the  legislature,  to 
do  away  with  the  fateful  institution.  The  failure  of  these 
popular  movements  led  to  a  sharp  reaction  in  Virpnia,  as  in 
the  whole  South,  in  favour  of  slavery.  From  1835  to  1861 
many  leading  Virginians  defended  slavery  as  a  blessiag  and  as 
part  of  a  divinely  estabfished  order. 

In  1850  a  third  Convention  undertook  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  now  that  the  West  yielded  its  bitter  hostility  to  slavery, 
representation  was  so  arranged  that  the  more  populous  section 
was  enabled  to  control  the  House  while  the  East  still  held  the 
Senate;  the  election  of  judges  was  confided  to  the  people;  and 
the  suffrage  wa$  broadened.  Although  the  West  was  not  pleased, 
the  leaders  of  the  slave-holding  counties  threatened  secession. 

In  the  national  elections  of  i860  Virginia  returned  a  majority 
of  unionist  electors  as  against  the  secession  candidates,  Breckin- 
ridge and  Lane,  many  of  the  large  planters  voting  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Union,  and  many  of  the  smaller  slaveHtwners 
supportioff  the  secr&sionists.     The  governor  called  an  extra 


session  of  the  legislature  soon  after  the  Federal  election,  and  this 
in  turn  called  a  Convention  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  February  x86i. 
The  majority  of  this  body  consisted  of  Unionists,  but  the  Con- 
vention  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  when  the  Federal 
government  (April  17)  called  upon  the  state  to  supply  its  quota 
of  armed  men  to  suppress  "  insurrection  "  in  the  lower  Southern 
states.  An  alliance  Vr-as  made  m\h  the  provisional  government 
of  the  Confederate  States,  on  April  25,  without  waiting  for  the 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  ordinance.  The  Convention  called 
out  lo^ooo  troops  and  appcanted  Colonel  Robert  £.  Lee  oi  the 
United  States  army  as  commander-in-chief.  On  the  ajrd  of 
May  the  people  of  the  eastern  counties  almost  unanimously 
voted  approval  of  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  and  the  western 
counties  took  steps  to  form  the  state  of  West  Vitginia  (f.v.). 
Richmond  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Civil  War  was  already  begun,  and  Virginia  was  of  neces- 
sity the  battle-ground.  Of  the  six  great  impacts  made  upon 
the  Confederacy,  four  were  upon  Virginian  soil:  the  first  Man- 
assas campaign  (1861),  the  Peninsular  battles  (1862),  second 
Manassas  (1862),  Fredericksburg,  ChancellorsvUle  (1861H53) 
and  the  great  Wilderness-Petersburg  series  of  attacks 
(1864-^5).  About  50,000  men  were  killed  -in  Virginia,  and 
probably  100,000  died  of  wounds  and  disease.  The  principal 
battles  were:  the  fiist  Manassas,  or  Bull  Run  O^ly  at,  1861); 
those  around  Richmond  (June  36~July  2,  1862);  second 
Manassas  (August  29-30);  Fredericksburg  (December  12, 1862); 
Mcchanicsville  (May  a  and  3,  1863);  the  Wilderness  (May  5 
and  6);  Spottsylvania  (May  8);  North  Anna  and  Bethesda 
church  (May  29-30);  Cold  Harbor  (June  3);  the  battles  around 
Petersburg  (June  15,  July  30  and  November  i,  1864);  and 
Five  Forks  (April  x)  and  Appomattox  (April  8<-9,  1865). 

With  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  army  under  General 
Lee  to  Grant  at  Appomattox  the  task  of  reconstruction  began. 
President  Lincoln  offered  a  very  liberal  plan  of  re-establishing 
the  civil  authority  over  the  counties  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  Governor  Francis  H.  Pierpont  set  up  in  Rich- 
mond a  government,  based  upon  the  Lincoln  plan  and  supported 
by  President  Johnson,  which  continued  till  the  and  of  March 
1867,  when  the  famous  reconstruction  order  converting  the 
state  into  Military  District  No.  x  was  issued.  General  John 
M.  Schofield  was  put  in  charge,  and  under  his  authority  a 
constitutional  Convention  was  summoned  which  bestowed  the 
suffrage  upon  the  former  slaves,  who,  led  by  a  small  group  of 
whites,  who  bad  come  into  the  state  with  the  invading  armies, 
ratified  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  governed  the  community  until  1869.  Then  the 
secessionists  and  Union  men  of  1861  united  and  regained 
control.  Virginia  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  on  the  26tb 
of  January  1870.  The  Constitution  of  the  reconstruction 
years  was  unchanged  until  1902,  when  the  present  fundamental 
law  was  adopted. 

In  national  elections  the  slate  has  supported  the  Democratic 
party,  except  in  i860,  when  its  vole  was  cast  for  John  Bell,  the 
candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party. 

Governors  of  Virginia 
Under  Ike  Company 

Edward  Maiia  minefield.   Pre^-idcnt  of  the 

Council 

John  RatcHffe,  President  of  the  Council 
John  Smith.  „  „  »t    • 

George  Percy,        „  „  .... 

Thomas  West.  Lord  Delaware, "  Governor  and 

Captain  General " 

George  Percy,  Deputy  Governor   . 

Sir   Thomas   Dale,    "High    Marshal"   and 

Deputy  Governor     ..... 
Sir  Tnomas  Calcs,  Acting  Governor 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  '     ..  ... 

George    Veardlcy,    Lieutenant    or    Deputy 

Governor.        ...... 

Samuel  Arpall .Lieutenant  or  Deputy  Governor 

N.-ithanicI  Powell.  Acfinf;  Governor 

Sir  GeoriKC  Yeardley,  Governor 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  .,  ... 
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Sir  Hury  Chlchcley.  Deputy  Govenor 
Tbdmaa,  Lord  Culpeper.  Gonmor 
Nicbolai  Speacer.  FRBdaiL  ot  tbe  Couadl 
Fiadcist  Lord  Homnl  of   Fliiwgiiam,  L 

Nalliaaiti  Bacon,  Pmidm  o(  tbt  Coaoca 
Fraoci*  Nicbrjaon,  LiHtcnant  Govnnor 
Str  Edimmd  Aiidroi»  Governor 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS— VIRGO 


■  Imb  lecUngutu  Uwn  and  eiectwt  Intm  ■  plan  pnparcd 
by  liuinu  JeaenoD,  an  noted  Tor  thdr  ucbilKlural  eBrct. 
At  the  he*d  of  ihe  Uwn  Is  the  Kolundi,  modelled  ifteT  itae 
Roman  Fantfacon  and  now  containiog  (he  umvenity  libruy; 
and  at  the  fool  of  tbe  latm  are  thice  modein  ledialuB  and 
labontory  buildings.  On  (be  aides  are  grouped  buildrnfi  lor 
tach  individual  ptoietaoi  and  doimitnia  lor  atudenta.  Tlere 
an  also  a  chapct,  a  gymiu^um,  a  hospital,  and  on  the  nunmit 
of  Mount  Jeficnon  Hill,  a  mik  toulb-wisl  of  (be  campui,  isiihe 
M'Conoick  Observatory.  The  univeriiy  lomptjsea  twenty- 
di  independent  school^  but  the  counea  of  Initniction  given 
in  these  are  »  co-ordinated  aa  to  form  ux  departments:  two 
academic — the  college  and  the  ckpartment  of  graduaie  studies^ 
and  font  pro(essioM]~law,  medidne,  englnettina  and  agri- 
culture. The  institution  owns  512  sens  of  kad,  has  pnduclive 
endowment  funds  smounting  to  ti.ijSiCBO,  and  tcceiva  from 


.    Itis  gr 
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viuton  splinted  by  the  goyemor  and  two  v 
tlie  slate  supctinteadent  of  public  iiutnciion  and  the  preiideiit 
of  the  univeitily;  and  the  corporate  name  of  the  univeisity 
b  "Tbe  Rector  and  Fuitors  of  the  Univeniiy  of  Virginia.'" 
In  1QO4  Edwin  Aaderson  Alderman  (b-  1S61)  was  ckcted 
president.  In  1910  ihc  faculty  and  officin  numbered  no, 
the  etudend  (men  only)  803,  and  the  number  of  volnmn  in 
the  binaries  88,000. 

Tlie  univenity  traces  its  be)^ning  to  an  act  of  the  legtslalure 
in  January  iSoj  for  incotponling  tlie  "  Trustees  of  Albemarle 
Academy.^'  In  1814^  before  the  site  of  this  ptoposed  inslitu- 
tion  had  been  chosen,  Thomaa  JeSenon  was  elected  a  tmaiee, 
and  under  his  influence  the  legislatUR,  hi  February  igiS, 
authorised  Ibg  tstablisbment  of  Central  College  in  lieu  of 
Albemarle  Academy.  Tlie  oonvf-atone  of  Centni  College  was 
laid  In  October  1S17,  and  Jefleraon.  who  waa  rector  ol  its  board 
of  inuteas,  evolved  a  plan  for  it^  development  into  the  univei- 
aity  of  Virginia,  The  lepilature,  thinks  to  the  eHorts  of  Joseph 
Canlngton  Cabell,  a  doee  personal  friend  of  JeSciaon.  adopted 
the  plaii  in  1818  and  iRi«,  and  seven  independent  ichools— 

phihMopby,  tvc^al  philosophy,  chemistry  and  medidne — were 
opened  to  ttudenta  in  Harcli  1829;  a  •chool  of  law  waa  ojKaed 
in  iSiA.  Id  iSj7  the  School  of  Medicine  became  a  depanratnt 
nf  (brto  individual  schools;  and  in  1850  the  School  of  Law 
became  a  department  of  (wo  schooU.  Alter  (he  gift  of  (500,000 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  thera  were  eitabiished  in  1909  the  Andrew 
Carnegie  School  of  EngineeriliE,  the  James  Madison  School 
of  Law,  the  James  Monroe  School  of  International  Law,  the 
Jamea  Wibon  School  of  Political  Economy,  the  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  Sdwol  of  English  and  Ibe  Walter  Roed  School  of  Patbojogy. 


(New  Yoea,  1906). 

VIROIR  nUWDS,  a  group  of  amall  lalands  in  the  We 
Indies,  about  100  in  number,  for  tht  ntost  part  uninhabit(< 
They  eitind  E.  from  Puerto  Rico,  lying  between  17°  at 
18*  s(/ N.,  and  64°  10' and  «  J*  30*  W.,  their  total  area  being  aboi 
46J  iq.  m.  The  islands  are  mostly  rocky,  01  sandy  and  batle 
but  luch  portions  aa  are  under  ciiltlvation  yield  sugar,  mail 
coSee,  cotton  and  Indigo.  Guinea  gtau  grows  sbuodanl 
ea   the  hillsides,   aSordiog   excellent   pastuiage;   the   foresl 


though  lew,  include  the  mabogaajr  and  other  usclul  treea. 
The  coasts  abound  with  hsh.  The  climate  is  more  healthy 
than  that  oi  the  other  West  Indian  isbods,  and  the  heat  is 
not  >o  (Teat.  Some  of  the  iilaixit  belong  to  (he  United 
Slates,  some  to  Denmarii  and  tome  to  Great  Biiiain.  The 
United  Stales'  poaessioiia  (once  dependencies  of  Fueilo  Rica. 
but  ceded  by  Spain  in  1S98]  have  an  atea  of  about  i^  sq,  m. 
and  include  Culebra  or  Snake  Island,  and  Vieqna  or  Crab 
Island.  The  chief  Danish  islands  are  St  Thomas  C^D.),  Si  Ctcdi 
(f.i,)  and  Si  John  (4.1.),  the  total  area  being  about  140  >q,  m. 
Of  the  British  portion  of  the  group  the  principal  are  Tottola, 
Aucgtda,  Viripn  Goida,  Jost  van  DylLc,  Peter's  Island  and 
Salt  Island,  in  all  numbering  33,  with  an  area  of  s3  aq.  m. 
With  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Sombrero  they  lorn  itae 
of  tfie  five  profdendea  in  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Wand* 
The  inhabitants  are  peasant  pr^rielois,  mainly  engaged  in 
raising  cattle  and  in  burning  charcoal,  bat  some  are  fahenvn 
and  boatmen.  The  chief  town  is  Roadtown  (pop.  400)  at  the 
head  of  a  aptendid  harbour  on  the  S.  of  Torlola,  and  what  trade 
there  is  b  mostly  with  St  Thomas.  Sombrero  is  maintained 
as  a  lighthouse  by  the  Briiish  government.  Population  ol 
tbe  presidency,  nostly  aegnes  (1S91)  4639;  (looi)  400S. 

TTie  Virgin  Island*  were  discovered  by  Columbus  In  his  second 
voyage,  in  1444,  and  named  Las  Virgenes,  In  honour  of  St  Unula 
and  her  companions.  In  1666  the  British  esUbliifaed  them- 
selves on  Tortola,  which  has  ever  unce  temaiaed  in  <Mf  pos- 
session. In  the  17th  century  tbe  Virgin  Islands  were  favourite 
resorts  of  the  buccaneers.  The  Danish  islands  of  St  Tbomas 
and  St  Joba  wen  taken  by  the  British  in  1801,  but  restored 
in  the  following  year.  In  1S07  they  aumndered  to  the  British, 
and  continued  In  their  hands  tin  1815,  when  they  were  again 
restored.  

VIRaiHIUS  BUFDS,  LDCm  (fkO.  li-9}),  Roman  patriot 
and  soldier,  time  limes  conaul  (tM.  6],  69,  97),  was  bom  near 
Comum,  the  birthplace  of  tbe  two  FUnya.  When  governor  ol 
upper  Germany  under  Nero  (68),  after  he  had  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Julius  Vindei  in  Gaul,  be  was  mote  tLan  once  urged 
by  hia  troopa  to  assume  the  aupreme  power;  but  he  finnty 
refused,  and  fuithei  declared  that  he  would  recognize  no  one 
as  emperor  who  had  not  been  chosen  by  the  senate.  Galba, 
on  his  accession,  awan  of  the  feelings  of  the  German  tioopa  and 
uncertain  as  to  the  intenLions  of  Virgintua,  induced  hira  la  accom- 
pany him  to  Rome.  But  Virginius,  as  always,  nmained  loyal 
10  the  head  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Otho,  the  loklien 
again  offered  the  throne  to  Virgituus,  but  be  again  refused  It. 
Considering  themselves  slighted,  they  drew  their  awordsupoa  him, 
and  he  only  saved  himsell  from  their  bands  by  mafcbif  his  escape 
through  the  back  of  the  tent.  But  the  soldiers  never  forjave 
the  fancied  Insult.  Under  Vildlius,  during  a  military  disturb- 
ance at  Tidauni,  one  of  Virginiuss  slaves  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  tbe  desgn  of  murdering  the  emperor.  Virginlua 
waa  accused  of  being  Implicated  In  tbe  conspiracy,  and  hia 
death  was  loudly  demanded  by  the  soldieia.  To  hit  credit 
ViLellius  refused  to  sacrifice  so  vahiable  a  acrrant,  on  w^ose 
loyalty  he  could  depend,  to  the  vengeance  of  a  capiidoua  array. 
Vligiuius  subsequently  lived  in  retirement,  chiefly  in  his  vHk  at 
Alsiuni,  on  the  coast  of  Etrutia,  till  his  death  in  97,  in  which  year 
he  held  the  oonsoiahip,  together  with  the  emperor  Nem.  At 
the  public  burial  with  which  he  was  bmound,  tbe  historian 
Tadtus  (then  consul)  delivered  the  funeral  oration.  The 
younger  Pliny,  hii  neighbour  and  ward,  has  refolded  Ibe  lines 
which  Virginiu*  bad  ordered  to  be  engraved  upon  bis  tomb: 
"  Hie  situs  nt  Rgf  US,  puln  qui  Vindice  quondam 
Imperium  aneniit  nan  dU  led  patriae." 

See  TadRu,  HM.  L  ii.:   Dio  Casdas  bit3.  34'n,    I 
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▼IROO  C"  the  Virgin  "},  bi  astronomy,  tbe  stith  aiga  nl  the 
BKJiac  (;.!.),  denoted  by  tbe  lymbol  IU>.  It  Is  alio  a  consteUa. 
lion  mentioned  by  Eudoiua  (4th  lenluty  tc.)  and  Amos 
(jrd  century  B.C.);  Ptolemy  catalogued  jj  staia,  Tycho  Btabe  jj. 


VIRUfiS-^VISCHER  (FAMILY) 


Hcvdlus  50*  The  Gnds  lepmcnted  this  cionstrilntioii  as  a 
viigiB,  but  diffooit  fables  are  oineiit  as  to  the  ideatity  of  the 
maicL  She  is  variously  ooasidered  to  be:  Jnstitia*  Hmgtiffr  of 
Astneus  and  Auddib,  who  lived  before  man  amned,  and  taught 
him  his  duty,  aad  whea  the  golden  age  ended  she  letunied  to 
heaven ;  according  to  Hotod  the  vhgm  is  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis;  others  make  her  to  be  Erigooe,  dsn^ter  of 
Icarius,  or  Piarthene,  daughter  of  ApoUo.  The  most  iattfestlng 
Stan  of  this  coastellation  am:  a  Virginit,  ot  S|rica,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  with  a  very  faint  companion;  and  y  Vitghiis, 
a  binary  star,  having  componeats  of  the  third  magnitude. 

VlRUlb,  CHRinOBAL  DB  <x 550^-161 5?),  Spanish  dramatist 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Valencia  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
century,  joined  the  army,  fought  at  Lepanto,  and  retired  to  hb 
native  place  with  the  nink  of  captain  shortly  before  1586.  The 
first-fruit  of  his  leisure  was  El  MotutnaU  (1587),  a  duS  poem  on 
a  repulsive  subject  which  had  the  honour  of  being  prdsed  by 
Cervantes,  and  of  being  reprinted  in  x6ox.  Shortly  afterwttds 
Viru£s  returned  to  Ita^  and  issued  a  recast  of  his  poem  entitled 
Ei  MonserraU  segunda  (1602) .  His  Obras  trdgkas  y  ttrkas  (1609) 
indttde  five  txagedics:  La  Onn  Semtrdmis,  La  Cruti  Casandra, 
AtUa  furiasot  La  In/dice  Mareela  and  EHsa  Dido,  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  but  he  »  conjectured  to  have  been  alive 
as  late  ss  16x4.  Viru€s  belongs  to  the  school  of  dmmatists 
displaced  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  his  methods  were  out  of  fashion 
before  his  plays  were  printed;  yet  he  is  an  interesting  figure, 
chiefly  because  of  the  very  extravagances  which  destroy  the 
effect  of  his  best  scenes. 

VI8BY,  or  WxsBY,  the  capital  of  the  Swedidi  island  and 
admiimtrative  district  {idn)  of  Gotland,  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Pop.  (i0oo)  8376.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  the  port  of  the 
island,  and  a  favourite  watering-place.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  west  coast,  X50  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Stockholm  by  sea. 
The  houses  duster  beneath  and  above  a  cEff  {Idini)  xoo  ft.  high, 
and  the  town  is  thoroughly  medieval  in  appearance.  The 
remains  from  its  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity  from  the 
xith  to  the  X4th  century  are  of  the  highest  interest.  Its  walls 
date  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  repladng  earlier  forti- 
fications,  and  endose  a  space  much  larger  than  that  now 
covered  by  the  town.  Masave  towers  rise  St  dose  intervals 
along  them,  and  nearly  forty  are  in  good  preservation.  Between 
them  are  traces  of  bartizans.  The  cathedral  church  of  St 
Mary  dates  from  xxgo-xa^s,  but  has  been  much  altered  in 
later  times:  it  has  a  great  square  tower  at  the  west  end  and 
two  graceful  octagonal  towers  at  the  east,  and  contains  numerous 
memorials  of  the  xyth  century.  There  are  ten  other  churches, 
in  part  ruined,  none  of  which  is  used  for  service.  Among  those 
of  chief  interest  St  Nicholas',  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century,  formerly  belonged  to  a  Dominican  monastery.  It 
retains  two  beautiful  rose-windows  in  the  west  front.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  {Hdgcands-Kyrka)  in  a  late  Roman- 
esque style  {c.  X250)  is  a  remarkable  structure  with  a  nave  of  two 
storeys.  The  Romanesque  St  Cement's  has  an  ornate  south 
portal,  and  the  churches  of  St  Drotten  and  St  Lars,  of  the  12th 
century,  are  notable  for  their  huge  towers.  St  Catherine's,  of 
the  middle  of  the  X3th  century,  is  Gothic,  with  a  pentagonal 
apse.  It  belonged  to  a  Franciscan  convent,  of  the  buildings  of 
which  there  are  slight  ruins.  'Among  andent  remains  in  the 
vicinity  may  be  mentioned  Galgbcrgct,  the  place  of  execution, 
with  tall  stone  piUars  ^till  standing;  and  the  remarkable  stone 
Libyrinth  .of  Trdjeborg.  Mbdem  buildings  include  the  Gotland 
museum  of  antiquities,  and  the  high  school,  with  a  museum  and 
library.  The  artificial  harbour,  somewhat  exposed,  lies  south 
of  the  ancient  Hanseatic  harbour,  now  filled  up  and  covered 
with  gardens.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  railways  to  north 
and  south.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  army  divisioh  of 
Gotland  tro(^,  and  there  are  some  modem  forts. 

The  name  Visby  is  derived  from  the  old  Norse  ve  (sanctuary) 
and  by  (town);  This  was  no  doubt  a  place  of  religious  sacrifice 
in  heathen  times.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  notable  trading-place 
and  emporium  as  early  as  the  Stone  Age,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
its  importance  as  such  through  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages,  as  is 
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pcQfved,  iattr  alia,  by  the  large  nimber  of  ArsMc,  Angls-Sawn 
and  atbcr  coias  whidi  ham  been  found  en  the  fslaad.  See 
GoiXAMD  and  Sea  L«w8. 

VIICACHA,  or  BiSomseu,  a  large  South  American  bumwhig 
rodent  mammal  bebaghig  to  the  family  Chtm-miu—  and  com- 
moaly  known  as  Logostamta  friektdaetyhut  although  some  writem 
prefer  the  name  Viscada.  ^fVith  the  cheek-teeth  formed  of  a 
number  of  panlkl  plates  in  the  manner  chsncteristic  of  the 
family,  the  viscscha  Is  distinguished  from  the  other  membefs 
of  that  gsonp  by  having  only  thxee  hmd  toes;  while  it  is  also 
the  hesviest-built  and  laxiest  member  of  the  gmup^  with  smaller 
earn  than  the  test.  It  has  a  long  tail  and  slmggy  fur;  the 
general  cotour  of  the  latter  being  dark  grey,  with  ootupicnous 
bhuJt  and  white  warkhigs  on  the  face.  Viscachas  hihabit 
the  South  American  pampas  between  the  Uruguay  river  and 
the  Rio  Negro  in  Patagonia,  where  they  dwell  in  warrens 
covering  from  too  to  200  sq.  ft.  and  forming  mounds 
penetrated  by  numerous  buxtows.  The  grotmd  around  the 
**  viscachera  "  is  cleared  from  vegeUtion,  the  refuse  of  which 
is  heaped  upon  the  mound  Anything  the  rodents  may  meet 
with  on  their  journeys,  sudi  as  thistle-stalks  or  bones,  are 
cdlected  and  deposited  on  the  viscachera.  Deep  down  in 
the  burrows  dwdl  the  viscachas,  from  which  in  frequented 
districts  they  seldom  emerge  till  evening,  unless  to  drink  after  a 
shower.  Thdr  chief  food  is  grass  and  seeds,  but  they  also 
consume  roots.  When  alarmed,  they  rush  to  their  burrows, 
and  if  these  are  disturi!)ed  utter  a  growling  sound.  A  pair  of 
prairie  btirxowing  owb  (Speotyto)  are  almost  invariably  inhabit- 
ants of  a  viscachera  (see'RoDCNTiA).  (R.  L.*) 

VISCHBR,  the  name  of  a  family  of  N\iremberg  sculptors, 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  mastexpieces  of  German  art 
in  the  x  5th  and  x6th  centuries. 

X.  ItovANN,  the  elder,  came  to  Nurembexg  ss  a  worker  in 
brass  hi  X453  and  there  became  a  "  master  "  of  his  gUd.  There 
is  only  one  work  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty, 
the  baptismal  font  in  the  parish  church  of  Wittenberg  (1457). 
This  is  decorated  with  figures  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  His  son,  Peter,  the  dder,  was  bom  about  X455  in  Nurem- 
berg, where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1529.  He  became 
"  master  "  in  X489,  and  in  1494  was  summoned  by  the  Electoral 
Prince  Philipp  of  the  Palatinate  to  Heidelberg.  He  soon 
returned,  however,  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  worked  with  the 
help  of  his  five  sons,  Hermann,  Peter,  Hans,  Jakob  and  Paul. 
His  works  are:  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Johannes  IV.,  in  the  Breslau 
cathedral  (1496);  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernest,  in  Magde- 
burg cathedral  (1497);  the  shrine  of  Saint  Sebald  in  the  Sebal- 
duskirche  at  Nuremberg,  between  X508  and  1519;  a  large  grille 
ordered  by  the  Fugger  brothers  in  Augsburg  (lost);  a  relief  of 
the  "  Crowning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  in  the  Erfurt  cathedral 
(a  second  example  in  the  Wittenberg  Scblosskirche,  1521); 
the  tombstones  for  Margareta  Tucherin  in  the  Regensburg 
cathedral  (1521),  and  (or  the  Eisen  family  in  the  Xgidienkirche 
at  Nuremberg  (1522);  the  epitaph  for  the  cardinal  Albrecht 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  collegiate  church  at  AschafiTcnburg 
(1525);  the  tomb  of  the  electorsd  prince  Frederick  the  Wise  in 
the  Schlosfikirche  at  Wittenberg  (1521);  the  epitaph  of  the 
duchess  Helene  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  cathedral  at  Schwcrin. 
Besides  these  works  there  are  a  number  of  others  ascribed  to 
Peter  the  elder  yvith  less  certainty.  In  technique  few  bronze 
sculptors  have  ever  equalled  him,  but  his  designs  are  marred 
by  an  excess  of  mannered  realism  and  a  too  exuberant  fancy. 
His  chief  early  work,  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernest  in  Magde-* 
burg  cathedral  (1495),  ^  surrounded  with  fine  statuettes  of  the 
Apostles  under  semi-Gothic  canopies;  it  is  purer  in  st>Ie  than 
the  magnificent  shrine  of  St  Sebald,  a  tall  canopied  bronze 
structure,  crowded  with  reliefs  and  statuettes  In  the  most 
lavish  way.  The  general  form  of  the  shrine  is  Gothic,*  but  the 
details  are  those  of  the  16th-century  Italian  Renaissance  treated 

*  This  gr^at  work  ts  i«a11y  a  canopied  pedestal  to  support  and 
endose  the  shrine,  not  the  shrine  itself,  which  ts  a  work  of  the  I4tb 
century,  having  the  gabled  form  commoaiy  used  in  the  oiidcUe  ages 
for  metal  reliquaries. 
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with  rnoch  freedom  and  originilify.  Some  of  the  sUtuettet 
o£  saioU  attached  to  the  alender  columns  of  the  canopy  are 
modelled  with  much  grace  and  even  dignity  of  form.  A  small 
portrait  figure  of  Peter  himself,  introduced  at  one  end  of  the 
base,  h  a  marvel  of  dcver  realism:  he  has  represented  himself 
as  a  stout,  bearded  man,  wearing  a  largi^  leathern. apron  and 
holding  some  of  the  tools  of  his  cnft.  This  gorgeous  shrine  b  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  uncommercial  spirit  which  animated 
the  artisu  of  that  time,  and  of  the  evident  delight  which  they 
took  in  thdr  work.  Dragons,  grotesques  and  little  figures  of 
boys,  mixed  with  graceful  scroll  foliage,  crowd  every  possible 
part  of  the  canopy  and  its  shafts,  designed  m  the  most  free  and 
unconventional  way  and  executed  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  time  and  labour  which  were  lavished  on  them. 

See  R.   Bauer.   Peter   Viscker  ind  das  alte  NUrnberi  (l886): 
C  Headiam,  PeUr  Viuher  (1901). 

VISCHER,  FRIEDRICH  THBODOR  (1807-1887),  German 
writer  on  the  philosophy  of  art,  was  bom  at  Ludwi^urg  on  the 
50th  of  June  1807,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was 
educated  at  Tubingen,  and  began  life  m  his  father's  profession. 
In  i8j5  he  became  Privatdoseni  in  aesthetics  and  German 
literature  at  his  old  university,  was  advanced  in  1837  to  extra- 
ordinary professor,  and  in  1844  to  full  professor.  In  conse- 
quence,  however,  of  his  outspoken  inaugural  address,  he  was 
suspended  for  two  years  by  the  WUrttemberg  government,  and 
in  his  enforced  leisure  wrote  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Aesthetik, 
Oder  Wissensckajt  des  Schdnen  (1846),  the  fourth  and  last  volume 
of  which  did  not  appear  till  1857.  Viscber  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  great  German  political  movement  of  1848-49, 
and  shared  the  disappointment  of  patriotic  democrats  at  its 
failure.  In  1855'  he  became  professor  at  Zurich.  In  1866,  his 
fame  being  now  established,  he  was  invited  back  to  Germany 
with  a  professorship  at  Tubingen  combined  with  a  post  at  the 
Polytechnikum  of  Stuttgart.  He  died  at  Gmundcn  on  the 
14th  of  September  1887.  His  writings  include  literary  essays 
collected  under  the  titles  Krilische  Cdnge  and  Altes  und  Neues, 
poems,  an  excellent  critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust  (1875), 
and  a  successful  novel,  Auck  Eirur  (1878;  25th  ed.,  1904). 
Viscber  was  not  an  orijpnal  thinker,  and  his  monumental 
Aesikeiik,  in  spite  of  industry  and  learning,  has  not  the  higher 
qualities  of  success.  He  attempts  the  hopeless  task  of  explain- 
ing art  by  the  Hegelian  dialectic.  Starting  with  the  definition 
of  beauty  as  *'  the  idea  in  the  form  of  limited  appearance,"  he 
goes  on  to  develop  the  various  elements  of  art  (the  beautiful, 
sublime  and  comic),  and  the  various  forms  of  art  (plastic  art, 
music  and  poetry)  by  means  of  the  Hegelian  antitheses— form 
and  content,  objective  and  subjective,  inner  conflict  and  recon- 
ciliation, llie  shape  of  the  work  also  is  repcUently  Hegelian, 
consisting  of  short  highly  technical  paragraphs  contsuning  the 
main  argument,  followed  by  detailed  explanations  printed 
in  different  type.  Still,  Vischer  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  art  except  music,  and  much  valuable  material 
is  buried  in  his  volumes.  In  later  life  Vischer  moved  consider- 
ably away  from  Hegelianism,  and  adopted  the  conceptioifs 
of  sensuous  completeness  and  cosmic  harmony  as  Criteria  of 
beauty;  but  he  never  found  time  to  rewrite  his  great  book.  His 
own  work  as  a  literary  artist  is  of  high  quality;  vigorous,  im- 
aginative and  thoughtful  without  academic  technicality. 

See  O.  Ketndl.  P,  T.  Viscker,  ErinneruntsUdUer  (1888);  J.  E. 
von  GQnth<Tt,  F.  T.  Vischer,  ein  Ckarakierbild  (1888):  I.  Prapan, 
Viscker-Erinnemnifn  (1889);  T.  Ziesler,  F.  T.  Vischer  (Vortrag) 
(1893);  J.  G.  Oswald,  P.  r.  Viscker  ab  Dichter  (1896).    (H.  St.) 

VISCOMTI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian  famfly  which 
long  ruled  Milan;  they  claimed  descent  from  King  Desiderius, 
and  in  the  xxth  century  possessed  estates  on  Lakes  Como  and 
Maggiore.  A  certain  Ottone,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  First  Crusade,  is  mentioned  in  1078  as  viscount  of  Milan. 
The  real  basis  for  the  family's  dominion  was  laid,  however, 
by  another  Ottone,  a  canon  of  Desio.  appointed  archbishop 
of  Milan  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  126a  through  the  influence  of 
Caidlnal  UbaldinL    The  Delia  Torre  famUy,  who  then  con- 


trolled the  dty,  opposed  the  appotntment,  mod  not  nntil  hk 
victory  at  Desio  in  1277  was  Ottone  able  to  take  possession  of 
his  see.    He  imprisoned  Napoleone  Delia  Tone  aiul  five  of  his 
relatives  in  iron  cages,  and  directed  his  later  efforts  toward 
the  advancement  of  his  nephew  Matteo.     He  died  on  the 
i8th  of  August  1295,  aged  eighty  years.    Matteo,  bom  at 
Invorio  on  the  15th  of  August  125s,  succeeded  his  uncle  as 
political  leader  of  Milan,  and  although  an  uprising  of  the  Delia 
Torre  in  1302  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  at  Verona,  his 
steadfast  loyalty  to  the  imperial  cause  in  Italy  earned  him  the 
gratitude  of  Houy  VII.,  who  restored  him  to  Milan  in  1310 
and  made  him  imperial  vicar  of  Lombardy.     He  brought 
under  his  rule  Piacenza,  Tortona,  Pavia,  Bergamo,  Vercelii. 
Cremona  and  Alessandro.    An  able  general,  he  yet  relied  for 
his  conquests  more  on  di(^macy  and  bribery,  and  was  esteemed 
as  a  model  of  the  pmdent  Italian  despot.    Persevering  in 
his  Ghibelline  policy,  and  quarrelling  with  Pope  John  XXll. 
over  an  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  papal  legate  fiertrand  du  Puy  in 
1322.    He  at  once  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Galeaazo, 
and  died  at  Crescenzago  on  the  24th  of  June  of  the  same  year. 
He   left    besides   Galeaxxo   several   sons:   Marco,   Lucchino, 
Giovanni  and  Stefano.    Galeazzo  I.  (1277-1328),  who  ruled 
at  Milan  from  1322  to  1328,  met  the  Holy  Army  which  the 
pope  had  sent  against  the  Visoonti  at  Vaprio  on  the  Adda 
(1324),  and  defeated  it  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Louis  the 
BavariaiL    In  1327  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  ^peror  at 
Monza  because  he  was  thought  guilty  of  making  peace  with 
the  church,  and  was  released  only  on  the  intercession  of  his  friend 
Castruccio  Castracane.    By  his  wife  Beatrice  d'Este  he  had 
the  son  Azzo  who  succeeded  him.    His  brother  Makco  com- 
manded a  band  of  Germans,  conquered  Pisa  and  Lucca  and 
died  in  1329.    Azzo  (1302-1339),  who  succeeded  bis  father 
in  1328,  bought  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  for  25,000  florins 
from  the  same  Louis  who  had  imprisoned  Galeazzo  L    He  con- 
quered ten  towns,  murdered  his  uncle  Marco  (1329),  suppressed 
a  revolt  led  by  his  cousin  Lodrisio,  reorganized  the  administra- 
tion of  his  estates,  built  the  octagonal  tower  of  S.  Gotlardo, 
and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  uncles  Lucchino  and  Gio- 
vanni.   Lucchino  made  peace  with  the  church  in  1341,  bought 
Parma  from  Obizzo  d'Este  and  made  Pisa  dependent  on  Milan. 
Although  he  showed  ability  as  general  and  governor,  he  was 
jealous  and  cruel,  and  was  poisoned  in  1349  by  his  wife  Isabella 
Fieschi.     Giovanni,  brother  of  the  preceding,  archbishop  of 
Milan  and  lord  of  the  city  from  1349  to  1354,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  characters  of  his  time.    He  befriended  Petrarch, 
extended  the  Visconli  sway  over  Bologna  (1350),  defied  Pope 
Qement  VL,  annexed  Genoa  (1353),  <^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  S^^  ^ 
October  1354  after  having  established  the  rule  of  his  family 
over  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  except  Piedmont,  Verona, 
Mantua,  Ferrara  and  Venice.     The  ViKontri  from  the  time 
of  Archbishop  Giovaniu  were  no  longer  mere  rivals  of  the 
Delia  Torre  or  dependants  on  imperial*  caprice,  but  real  sove- 
reigns with  a  recognized  power  over  Milan  and  the  surrounding 
territory.    The  state  was  partitioned  on  the  death  of  Giovanni 
among  his  brother  Stefano's  three  sons,  Matteo  II.,  Galeazzo  II. 
and  Bemabo.    Matteo  II.,  wHo  succeeded  to  Bologna,  Lodi, 
Piacenza  and  Parma,  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  revolt- 
ing immorality,  and  was  assassinated  in   135$  by  direction 
of  his  brothers,  who  thenceforth  governed  the  state  jointly 
and  with  considerable  ability.     Gauazzo  U.,  who  held  his 
court  at  Pavia,  was  handsome  and  distinguished,  the  patron 
of  Petrarch,  the  founder  of  the  imiversity  of  Pavia  and  a 
gifted  diplomat.     He  married  his  daughter  Violante  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  giving  a 
dowry  of  200,000  gold  florins;  and  his  son  Gian  Galeazzo  to 
Isabdla,  daughter  of  King  John  of  France.    He  died  in  1378. 
Bernabo,  who  held  his  court  at  Milan,  was  involved  !n  constant 
warfare,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  which  he  instituted  very 
oppressive  taxes.    He  fought  Popes  Innocent  VI.  and  Urban  V., 
who  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him.     He  fought  the  em- 
peror Charies  IV.,  who  declared  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief.    He 
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etidetvoiiKd  Co  tattaat.  walk  power  ih  the  state  after  tho  death 
of  his  brother,  hut  hia  young  nephew  Gtan  Galeauo  plotted 
against  him  and  put  him  to  death  (i^s).  Gian  Galbaz2o, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Vtsconti,  beome  faial  ruler  of  the 
Milanese  territories  on  the  death  of  his  father  hi  1378  and 
sole  ruler  on  the  death  of  his  unde  seven  yeaxa  later.  He 
founded  the  cathedral  of  Milan,,  built  the-  Certosa  and  the 
bridge  across  the  Tidno  at  Favia,  impfoved  the  uxmreatty 
of  Pavia  and  established  the  library  there,  and  restored  the 
university  at  Piacensa.  His  bureaucratic  government  was 
excellent;  he  was  an  able  and  economical  administrator, 
and  was  reputed  to  he  one  of  the  wealthiest  princes  of  his  time. 
He  was  ambitious  to  reduce  all  Italy  under  the  away  of  the 
Visconti.  He  conquered  Verona  in  1387;  and  in  the  foDowing 
year,  with  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  took  Padua.  He  plotted 
successfully  agsinst  the  rulers  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  and 
now  that  the  whole  .of  Lombardy  lay  prostrate  before  him  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Ttiscany.  In  1399  he  bought  Pisa 
and  taztd  Siena.  The  emperor  Wenceshius  had  already  con^ 
ferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan  for  100,000  florins, 
reserving  only  Pisa,  and  refused  to  take  anna  against  him. 
Gian  CaiWttm  took  Perugia,  Xucca  and  Bobgna  (14O0-1), 
and  was  hesifging  Florence  when  he  died  of  the  pJague  (3rd  of 
September  1402)  at  the  age  of  fifty-Ave  ysars.  His  sons, 
Giovanni  Maria  and  Filtppo  Maria,  were  mere  boys  at  the 
time  of  his  death*  and  were  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  celebrated  condottiere  Faciao  Cane  de  Cesale;  -but  most  of 
Gian  Galeaaso's  conquests  were  lost  to  his  self-seeking  generals. 
Giovanni  MAaia  was  proclaimed  duke  of  Milan  in  140a,  dis- 
played an  insane  crudty,  and  was  killed  in  141s  by  Ghibelline 
paTtissnfT  Fntno  Maria,  who  became  nominal  ruler  of  Pavia 
in  1402,  succeeded  his  brother  as  duke  of  Milan.  Cruel  and 
extremely  sensitive  about  his  personal  u^Uness,  he  nevertheless 
was  a  great  p^tician,  and  by  emptying  such  powerful  con- 
dottieri  as  Carmagnola,  Piccinino  and  Francesco  Sforza  he 
mansged  to  recover  the  Lombard  portion  of  his  father's  duchy. 
From  his  marriage  with  the  unhappy  widow  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Facino  Cane  he  received  a  dowry  of  nearly  half  ft 
million  florins.  He  died  m  1447,  the  last  of  the  Visconti  in  direct 
male  line,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  duchy,  after  the  shortlived 
Ambrosian  republic,  by  Franoesoo  Sforza,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  Bianca  in  1441  (see  SvotZA).  Valentina  (136^ 
1408),  a  daughter  of  Gian  Galeiuao  and  a  sister  of  the  preceding, 
married.  Louis  of  Orieans  in  1387,  and  it  was  from  her  that 
Louis  XII.  of  France  derived  hb  daims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Gabrielb,  an.  iUegitimate  brother,  gained  possession  of  Ptsa 
and  other  towns,  but  was  despoiled  and  beheaded  (14^)  by 
Charlei  VI/s  governor  of  Genoa,  under  whose  protection  he 
had  pUced  hinuelf.  Among  collateral  branches  of  the  Vis- 
conti family  were  the  counts  of  Saliceto,  counU  of  Zagnano, 
brds  of  Biignano,  marquis  of  San  Giorgio  di  Borgocatto,  marquis 
of  Invorio  and  Maiquis  Delia  Motta.  Other  branches  attained 
to  some  piominence  in  the  local  history  of  Bari  and  of  Tarcsto. 
TebaUo  Visoonti  of  Piacenza  became  Pope  Gregory  X.  in 
1 971.  Among  the  Visconti  lords  of  Fontaneto  was  Gtapuo, 
who  died  in  159s  archbishop  of  Milan.  An  Ignatius  Visconti 
was  siiUeenth  general  of  the  JeauiU  (i7Sx~55)- 

There  is  a  eootemporary  history  of  the  prindpal  aiembcri  of  the 
family  by  Paolo  dofvio,  bisliop  of  Nooeia,  whtch  may  be  had  in 
•even!  editions.  See  J.  Buidchardt,  The  CmlaaiiM  of  Ae  Rt- 
naissanu  m  Il^j*  tnuw.  by  S.  G.  C.  Mkidlemofe  (London,  1898): 
I.  A.  SymondiL  Atfioftkt  Despots  (New  Yorifc,  1888):  C.  Maeenta, 
i  Viu2mii  «  V»  4^  md  cSOc  di  Pama  (1883):  A.  Media.  / 


Viscomii  mOa  petsia  ctmkmp^ramM  (Milan.  1891):  F.  Mugnier, 
"  Lcctics  dec  Visoonti  de  MOan  "  in  Mhamns  et  docmmtmU  de  la 
sqcifU  samnsiemm  ^kistoin  ti  d^wnkMope,  vol.  a.  of  the  leoond 
(1896).  (C.  H.  Ha.) 


VlfCXMRI-VBIIOfTA.  BHIUOt  Masquis  (1829-  ), 
Italian  rtatewnan,  was  bom  at  Mibn  on  the  asnd  of  January 
1839.  A  disciple  of  Macsini,  he  took  part  hi  all  the  anti- 
Aostrian  coaspirsdcs  until  the  ineffectoal  rising  at  Milan  on 
the  Ml  of  Febmaiy  1853,  of  which  he  had  foretold  Uie  faihne, 
indwed  him  to  mounce  his 


■evertheksa.  Ma  anti-Austrian  pcopsganda,  he  rendered  good 
service  to  the  national  cause,  but  being  molested  by  the  Austrian 
police,  was  obliged  in  1859  to  escape  to  Turin,  and  during  the 
war  with  Austria  of  that  year  was  appointed  by  Cavour  royal 
commissioner  with  the  Garibaldisa  forces.  Elected  deputy  in 
i860,  he  accompanied  Farini  on  diplomatic  miasionB  to  Modena 
and  Naples,  and  was  subsequently  despatched  to  London  and 
Paris  to  acquaint  the  British  and  French  governments  with 
the  course  of  events  in  Italy.  As  a  recompense  for  the  tact 
dispbyed  oo  this  occaskm,  he  was  ghran  by  Cavour  a  permanent 
appomtment  in  the  Italian  foreign  office,  and  was  subsequentJ^ 
appointed  under^ecretsfy  of  state  by  Count  Pasofini.  Upon 
the  letter's  death  he  became  minister  of  fordgn  affairs  (44th 
March  1863)  hi  the  Minghetti  cabinet,  in  which  oapadty  he 
ni^otiated  the.  September  Convention  for « the  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troopa:  Resigning  office  with  Minghetti 
in  theautumnof  i864,he  washi  Match  1866  sent  by  La  Marmora 
as  minister  to  Constantinople,  but  was  afanoat  Immedhitdy 
recalled  and  reappointed  foreign  minister  by  Ricssoli.  Assum- 
ing office  on  the  morrow  of  the  second  bottle  of  Custosxa,  be 
succeeded  in  preventing  Austria  from  burdening  Italy  with 
a  proportion  of  the  Austrian  imperial  debt,  in  addition  to  the 
Venetian  debt  proper.  The  fall  of  RicasoU  m  February  1867 
deprived  him  for  a  time  of  his  office,  hut  in  December  i860  he 
entered  the  Lanta-Sella  cabinet  as  foreign  minister,  and  reUmrd 
his  portfolio  in  the  succeeding  Minghetti  cabinet  until  the  fall 
of  the  Right  in  1876.  During  this  long  period  he  was  called 
upon  to  conduct  the  delicate  negotiations  mmected  with  the 
Franco-German  War,  theoccupstion  of  Romehy  the  Italians,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the  temporsl  power  of  the  pope, 
the  Law  of  Guarantees. and  the  visits  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
to  ^enna  and  Berh'n.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  Alfieri  di  Sostegoo,  grand* 
niece  of  Cavour,  he  was  created  marquis  by  the  king.  For  a 
time  he  remained  a  member  (rf  the  parliamentary  opposition, 
and  in  1886  was  nominated  senator.  In  1894,  after  eighteen 
years'  absence  from  active' political  life,  he  waa  chosen  to  be 
Italian  arbitrator  in  the  Bering  Sea  question,  and  in  1896  once 
mofe  accepted  the  portfdio  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Di  Rudinf 
cabinet  at  a  juncture  when  the  disasters  in  Abyssmia  and  the 
indiscicet  poUication  of  an  Abyssinian  Green  Book  had  rendered 
the  mtematkmal  position  of  Italy  exceedmgly  difficult.  His 
first  care  was  to  improve  Frsnco-Ilaltan  rebtions  by  negotiating 
with  France  a  treaty  with  regard  to  Tunis.  During  the  nego- 
tiations relati&g  to  the  Cretan  question  and  the  Graeoo-Ttarkbh 
War,  he  secured  for  Itely  a  worthy  part  in  the  European  Conceit 
and  joined  Lord  Salisbury  in  saving  Greece  from  the  loss  of 
Tbessaly.  Rfsjgnfaig  office  in  May  1898,  on  a  question  of 
internal  policy,  he  once  mora  retired  to  private  life,  but  in 
hiay  1899  again  asenmrd  the  management  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  seoond  Pellonz  cabinet,  and  continued  to  hoM  office  in 
the  suooeeding  Sancoo  cabinet  until  its  fall  in  February  1901. 
During  thb  period  his  attention  was  devoted  diiefly  to  the 
(Siinese  problem  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium 
in  the  Mcditenanean  and  the  Adriatic.  In  fegaid  to  the 
Mediteimnesn  he  esUblished  an  Italo^Frendi  agreement  by 
wUch  Ftsnce  Udtly  undertook  to  leave  Italy  a  free  hand  in 
Tripoli,  and  Italy  not  to  interfere  with  French  policy  in  the 
interior  of  Morocco;  and,  in  regard  to  the  Adriatic,  he  cane 
to  an  understandmg  with  Austria  goaranteemg  the  jfofar  9«# 
in  Albania.  Prudence  and  sagadty,  ooopled  with  nneiqnalled 
experience  of  foreign  poKcy,  enabled  hhn  to  aswre  to  lta|y  her 
fall  portion  of  IsffuencB  in  international  aflisxrs,  and  secured 
for  hhnseif  the  nnanimous  esteem  of  Earopean  cahineta.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  he  waa  created  Knight  of  the  Animn- 
xmta  by  Victor  Eaunannd  HI.  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  Princess  Yolaada  Maigherita  of  Savoy  (ist  ttf  June  1901). 
In  February  r9e6  he  was  Italian  ddcgate  to  the  Mobdcod  con- 
ference at  AlgedrsA,- 

An  account  of  Vttcoati-VenoeU's  early  life  Mown  to  1839)  \» 
given  in  an  interettrag  vohime  by  his  brother  Giovanal  Visooati- 
Venosta,  Bkot^  di  CmwmH  (Milaa,  1904). 
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VHOOOMT  (through  O.  Tt.  tUcemle^  mad.  vkmiiU,  from  Low 
Lat.  «^(*-<0Mef,  d.  Portug.  tiscottde,  lul.  wise^nU),  the  title 
of  the  fourth  rank  of  the  European  nobility.  In  the  Briitah 
peerage  it  intervenea  between  the  dignities  of  earl  and  baron. 
The  title  it  now  purely  one  of  honour,  having  long  been 
dii<odated  from  any  jpedal  office  or  functions. 

In  the  Carolingian  epoch  the  viee<omites,  or  misH  cotmtis^ 
were  the  deputies  or  vicars  of  the  counts,  whose  official  poweis 
they  CKerdKd  by  delegation,  and  from  these  the  viscounts  of 
the  feudal  period  were  undoubtedly  derived.  Soon  after  the 
counts  became  hereditary  the  same  happened  in  the  case 
of  their  lieutenants;  e.g.  in  Narbonae,  Nloies  and  Alby  the 
viscounts  had,  according  to  A.  MoUnier,  acquired  hereditary 
rights  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  xoth  century.  Viscoudt- 
cies  thus  developed  into  actual  fiefs,  with  their  own  jurisdiction, 
domain  and  seigniorial  rights,  and  could  be  divided  or  even 
transmitted  to  females.  Viscounts,  however,  continued  for 
some  time  to  have  no  more,  than  the  status  of  lieutenants,  call* 
ing  themselves  either  simply  vice-comites,  or  adding  to  this  title 
the  name  of  the  count^p  from  which  they  derived  their 
powers.  It  was  not  till  the  x  2th  century  that  the  universal 
tendency  to  territorialize  the  feudal  dominions  affected  the 
viaoounticies  with  the  rest,  and  that  the  viscounts  began  to 
take  the  name  of  the  most  important  of  their  patriaoonial 
domains.  Thus  the  viscounts  of  Poitiers  called  themselves 
viscounts  of  Thouars,  and  those  of  Toulouse  viscounts  of 
Bruniqud  and  Mootelar.  From  this  time  the  significance  of 
the  title  was  extremely  various.  Some  viscounts,  notably  in 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  the  county  of  Toulouse,  of  which 
the  sise  made  an  effective  centralized  government  impossible, 
were  great  barons,  whose  authority  extended  over  whole 
provinces,  and  who  disputed  for  power  on  equal  terms  with 
counts  and  dukes.  Elsewhere,  on  the  other  hand,  e.g.  in  the  tie 
de  France,  Champagne,  and  a  great  part  of  Burgundy,  the 
vicamUt  continued  to  be  half  feudatories,  half  officials  of  the 
counts,  with  the  same  functions  and  rank  in  the  feudal  hierarchy 
as  the  chatelains;  their  powers  were  jealoosly  limited  and, 
with  the  organization  of  the  system  of  prMit  and  bailiis  in  the 
X3th  century,  practically  disappeared.  In  the  royal  domains 
especially,  these  petty  feudatories  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves  sgainst  the  growing  power  of  the  crown,  and  they  were 
cady  assimilated  to  the  frMit;  thus  there  is  no  record  of  a 
wkomte  at  Paris  after  1027. 

In  Normandy,  where  from  the  first  the  central  power  had 
been  strong,  vUomks  appeared  at  a  very  early  date  as  deputies 
of  the  colmts  (afterwards  dukes)  of  the  Normans:  **  They  are 
both  personal  companions  and  hereditary  nobles."  When 
local  Norman  counts  began  in  the  txth  century,  some  of  them 
had  HcomUs  under  them,  but  the  normal  vkomU  was  still  a 
dq>uty  of  the  duke,  and  Henry  I.  largdyreplaoed  the  hereditary 
holders  of  the  vicomtis  by  officials.  "By  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror  the  judicial  fimctions  of  the  viscount  were  fully 
reoo^uzed,-  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Normandy." 
Eventually  almost  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  divide  into 
administrative  viscountcies  or  bailiwicks  by  the  end  of 
the  1 2th  century.  When  the  Normans  conquered  Eni^and, 
they  applied  the  term  viscounte  or  ticecomes  to  the  sherifEs 
of  the  English  system  (see  Smun),  whose  office,  how- 
ever, was  quite  distinct  and  was  hardly  affected  by  the 
OmqatA, 

Needy  four  centuries  later  "  viscount "  was  introduced  as  a 
peerage  style  into  England,  when  its  king  was  once  more  lord 
of  Noonandy.  John,  Loid  Beaumont,  K.G.,  who  had  been 
created  ooont  of  Bouk)gne  in  1436,  was  made  Viscount  Beau- 
mont, Febmaxy  12,  1440^  and  granted  precedence  over  all 
barons,  irhkh  was  doubtless  the  reason  for  hia  creation.  Within 
a  year  the  feudal  ncomU  ci  Beaumont  in  Normandy  was  granted 
to  him  aad  the  hdrs  male  of  hb  body  on  the  ground  that  he 
traced  his  descent  from  that  district.  In  1446  Lord  Bourchier, 
who  held  the  Norman  cotmtship  of  Eu,  was  simOariy  made 
a  viscount.  The  oldest  viscountcy  now  on  the^roQ  is  that  of 
Hereford,  created  in  1550^  but  the  Irish  viiooantcy  of  GomaiH 


ston  is  as  old  as  1478.  The  dignity  was  sparingly  conigred  In 
the  peerage  of  England  till  recent  times,  when  the  number  of 
viscounts  was  increased  by  bestowing  the  dignity  en  fctiring 
speakers  ie,g.  Viscounts  Canterbury,  Hampden,  Peel,  Selby) 
and  ministers  who  accepted  peerages  ifi.g.  Viscounts  Melville, 
Halifax,  Knutsford,  Llandaff,  Cross,  Ridley,  (Wscben,  St 
Aldwyn,  Moriqr  of  Blackburn,  Wolverhamptmi). 

A  viscount  is  **  Right  Honourable,"  and  is  styled  *'My 
Lord."  His  wife,  also  "  Right  Honoumble,"  is  a  "  viscountess," 
and  is  styled  "  My  Lady."  All  their  sons  and  daughters  are 
"  Honourable."  The  coronet  first  granted  by  James  L  has  on 
the  golden  circlet  a  row  of  fourteen  small  pearls  set  in  contact, 
of  which  number  in  representations  nine  are  shown.  The  scarlet 
parliamentary  robe  of  a  \iscount  has  two  and  a  half  doublings 
of  ermine. 

See  A.  Luduiire,  Manuel  ies  instUutions  franfaisis  (Paris.  1892), 
bibltoeraphy  on  p.  282;  Stapleton's  RMutt  Scaeearii  Normanntac; 
Powicke's  ^'  The  Angevin  Administratioa  oi  Normandy  ".  ifing. 
Hut.  Rev.  vols,  xxi.,  xxii.);  Lords'  Reports  o»  the  DiguUy  0/  a  Petr\ 
Courthope  Nicolas's  Uistoric  Peerage, 

YISHNU  (Sanskrit, "  the  worker,"  from  root  vish,  ''to  weit "), 
a  solar  deity,  in  later  Hindu  mythology  a  god  of  the  first  im- 
portance, one  of  the  supreme  trinity  with  Brahma  and  Siva,  but 
in  the  Rig  Veda  only  a  minor  deity.  In  the  Vedic  scriptures 
his  only  anthropomorphic  characteristics  are  the  frequently 
mentioned  strides  that  be  takes,  and  bis  being  a  youth  vast  in 
body.  His  essential  feature  is  the  three  strides  (M-Areai)  with 
which  he  traverses  the  universe.  Two  of  these  steps  are  visible 
to  men,  but  the  third  or  highest  is  beyond  mortal  sight.  These 
steps  are  symbolic  of  the  rising,  culminating  and  setting  of  tho 
sun,  or  alternatively  the  course  of  the  solar  deity  through  tha 
three  divisions  of  the  univeoe.  To-day  Vbhau  is  adored  by  the 
Vishnavite  sects  as  the  equal  or  even  the  superior  of  Brahma, 
and  is  stjded  the  Preserver.  He  is  represented  with  four  arms, 
and  black  in  oobur;  in  one  hand  be  holds  a  club  and  in  the 
others  a  shell,  a  disais  and  a  lotus  respectively.  He  rides 
on  the  Garuda,  half  man  and  half  bird,  having  the  head,  wings, 
beak  and  talons  of  an  eagle,  and  human  body  and  limbs^  its 
face  being  white,  its  wings  red  and  its  body  golden.  In  bis 
character  as  preserver  of  men  Vishnu  has  from  time  to  time 
become  incarnate  to  rid  the  wortd  of  some  great  evil  (see  also 
Bkabmanism  and  Hinduism). 

See  A  A.  Macdonell.  Vedic  Mythology  (Strassburg.  1897); 
Sir  W.  Muir.  Orig^  SanshrU  Texts,  iv.  63-298;  Sir  M.  Monier^ 
Williams,  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  uL  v.  vi. 

VISION  (from  Lat.  videre,  to  see),  or  Sight,  the  function,  in 
physiology,  of  the  organ  known  as  the  eye  (f.o.).  The  sense  of 
vision  is  exdted  by  the  in^uence  of  light  on  the  retina,  the 
special  terminal  oigsn  connoted  with  the  optic  nerve.  By 
excitation  of  the  retina,  a  change  is  induced  in  the  optic  nerve 
fibres,  and  is  conveyed  by  these  to  the  brain,  the  result  being  a 
luminous  perception,  or  what  we  call  a  sensation  of  light  or 
colour.  If  light  were  to  act  uniformly  over  the  retina,  there 
would  be  no  image  of  the  source  of  the  light  formed  on  that 
structure,  and  consequently  there  would  be  only  a  general 
consciousness  of  light,  without  reference  to  any  panicular 
object.  One  of  the  first  conditions,  therefore,  of  viioa  foruscfnl 
purposes  is  the  formation  of  an  image  on  the  retina.  To  effect 
this,  just  as  m  a  photographic  camera,  refractive  structures  must 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  retina  which  will  so  bend  luminous 
rays  as  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  and  thus  produce 
an  image.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  various  arrange- 
ments are  found  for  this  purpose;  but  they  may  be  all  referred 
to  three  types,  namely — (i)  eye-specks  or  eye-dots,  met  with  in 
Medusae,  AnneCdae,  8tc.;  (a)  the  compound  eye,  as  found  in 
insects  and  crustaceans;  and  (3)  the  simple  eye,  common,  to 
aO  vertebrates.  The  oye-speeks  may  be  regarded  simply  as 
expansions  of  optic  nerve  filaments,  covered  by  a  transparent 
membrane,  but  having  no  refractive  media,  so  that  the  creature 
would  have  the  consciousness  of  light  only,  or  a  simple  luminous 
impression,  by  which  it  might  <Gstmguish  li^  from  daiknesSb 
This  compotmd  sys  ooasists  essentially  of  a  soisi  of  traniparsnt 
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.oonenlike  bodies,  arranged  in  m  radiate  maaner  against  tlie 
ianer  nixface  of  the  cornea,  nitli  whidi  their  baaes  are  united, 
while  their  apices  are  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  cqptic 
filaments.  As  each  cone  is  separated  from  its  neighbours,  it 
admits  on^  a  ray  of  light  paraUd  with  its  axis,  and  its  apex 
represents  only  a  portion  of  the  image,  which  must  be  made  up, 
like  a  mosaic-work,  of  as  many  parts  as  there  are  cones  in  the 
eye.  When  the  cones  are  of  considerable  length,  it  is  evident, 
from  their  form  and  direction,  their  apices  being  directed  in- 
wards, that  the  oblique  rays  rmanating  from  a  luminous  surface 
will  be  out  off,  and  that  only  those  rays  proceeding  along  the 
axia  of  the  cone  will  produce  an  effect.  Thus  distinctness  or 
sharpness  of  definition  wiQ  be  secured.  The  size  of  the  visual 
fidd  will  depend  00  the  form  of  the  jtyt,  the  outermost  cones 
marking  its  limits.  Consequently  the  slxe  of  the  vinial  field  will 
depend  on  the  aiae  of  the  segment  ol  the  sphere  forming  its 
surface.  Hie  eyes  of  many  iasecU  have  a  fidd  of  about  half  a 
sphere,  so  that  the  creature  will  see  objects  befoie  and  behind  it 
as  wdl  as  those  at  the- side*  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  the 
eyes  have  scarcely  any  convexity,  so  that  they  must  have  a 
nanow  field  of  vision.  For  anatomical  details,  and  diseases  of 
the  eye,  see  Evz;  the  pathological  aspecu  of  vision  itaeif  are 
treated  at  the  end  ol  thia  artide. 

I.  PBYsxcAt  Causes  ot  Vision 
A  luminous  sensation  may  be  exdted  by  various  modes  of 
Irritation  of  the  retina  or  of  the  optic  nerve.  Pressure,  cutting 
or  electrical  shocks  may  act  as  stimuli,  but  the  normal  exdution 
b^  the  influence  of  Hf^t  On  the  retina.  From  a  physical  point  of 
view,  light  is  a  mode  of  movement  occurring  in  a  medium, 
termed  Uie  aether,  which  pervades  all  space;  but  the  physiofogist 
studies  the  operation  .of  these  movements  on  the  sentient 
organism  as  resulting  in  consdousoess  of  the  particular  kind 
which  we  term  a  luminous  impression.  Outside  of  the  body, 
audi  movements  have  been  studied  with  great  accuracy;  but 
the  pfaysiologica!  effects  depend  upon  such  compkx  conditions 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  state  them  in  the  same  precise 
way.  Thus,  when  we  look  at  the  spectrum,  we  are  consdoos  of 
(he  sensations  of  red  and  violet,  referable  to  iu  two' extremities: 
the  physicist  states  that  red  is  produced  by  393  bilfions  of 
Impulsei  on  the  retina  per  second,  and  that  violet  corresponds 
to  757  billions  per  second;  but  he  has  arrived  at  this  informar 
tion  by  inducth^  reasoning  from  facu  which  have  not  at  pitsent 
any  pbyafological  explanation.  We  cannot  at  present  trace 
any  connexion,  as  cause  and  effect,  between  393  billions  of 
impulses  on  the  retina  per  second  and  a  senMtion  of  red.  Below 
the  red  and  above  the  violet  ends  of  the  spectrum  theie  are 
vibrations  which  do  not  exdte  luminous  sensations.  In  the 
first  case,  below  the  red,  the  effect  as  a  sensation  is  heat;  and 
above  the  violet  the  result  is  that  of  chemical  activity.  Thus 
the  method  of  dispersion  of  Hght,  as  is  followed  in  passrog  a 
fay  through  a  prism,  enables  us  to  recognize  these  general 
facts:   (i)  rays  below  the  red  exdte   thermal  impressions; 

(2)  from  the  lower  red  up  to  the  middle  of  the  violet,  the  thermal 
rays  become  gradually  weaker  until  they  have  no  effect; 

(3)  from  the  fewer  red  to  the  extreme  violet,  they  cause  luminous 
impressions,  which  reach  their  greatest  intensity  in  the  yellow; 
and  (4)  from  about  the  end  of  the  yelk>w-  to  far  beyond  the 
extreme  violet,  the  rays  have  gradually  a  less- and  less  luminous 
effect,  but  they  have  the  power  of  exdting  sudi  Chemical 
changes  as  are  produced  in  photography.  In  general  terms, 
theiefofe,  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  may  be  called  thermal, 
the  middle  luminous,  and  the  upper  actinic  or  chemical;  but 
the  three  merge  into  and  overlap  one  another.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  extreme  violet 
b  not  double  that  of  the  k>w  red,  so  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
eye  to  vibrations  of  light  does  not  range  through  an  octave. 
The  ultra-violet  rays  may  act  on  the  retina  in  certain  condi- 
tfons,  as  when  they  are  reflected  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
qomfaie,  constituting  the  phenomenon  of  fhiorescence.  Far 
abow  the  violet  are  the  Rantgen  radiations  and  probably 
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a.  OracAx.  AKiAMoaiKMn.  of  m  Era 
I.  (kneral, — When  light  traverses  any  homogeneoxis  trans- 
parent medium,  such  as  the  air,  it  passes  on  in  a  straight  course 
with  a  certain  vdodty;  but  if  it  meet  with  any  other  trans- 
parent body  of  a  different  density,  part  of  it  is  reflected  or 
returned  to  the  first  medium,  whilst  the  remainder  is  propagated 
through  the  second  medium  in  a  different  direction  and  with  a 
different  vdodty.  Thus  we  may  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
reflection  of  light  iq.v,)  and  of  refraction  (^a).  Let  06,  in  fig.  i,  be 
a  plane  surface  of  some  trans- 
parent substance,  say  a  sheet 
of  glass;  a  ray,  of,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface,  will  pass 
through  without  refraction; 
but  an  oblique  ray,  ef,  will 
be  sent  in  the  direction  *h. 
If  the  ray  db  had  paacd 
from  a  dense  into  a  rarer 
medium,  then  the  direction 
would  have  been  eg.  It 
might  dso  be  shown  that  the 
sine  of  the  afigle  of  inddence  always  bears  a  certain  ratio,  to 
the  .sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction;  this  ratio  U  tenned  the 
indsx  of  r^roaion.  Thus,  if  a  ray  pass  f rooi  air  into  water,  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  inddence  will  have  to  the  Mne  of  the  angle 
of  the  refraction  the  ratio  of  4:3,  or  |. 

Before  a  ray  of  light  can  reach  the  retina,  it  must  pass  throu^ 
a  number  of  transparent  and  refractive  surfaces.  The  eye 
is  a  nearly  spherical  organ,  formed  of  transparent  parts  situated 
behind  eikch  other,  and  surrounded  by  vaifous  membranous 
structures,  the  anteiior  part  kA  which  b  also  transparent.  The 
transparent  parts  are— (x)  the  arrneo;  (2)  the  aqu^dtu  knmoitr, 
found  In  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye;  (3)  the  erystattim 
lens,  formed  by  a  transparent  convex  body,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  which  b  less  convex  than  the  posterior;  and  (4)  the 
vitreous  humour^  filling  the  posterior  diamber  of  the  eye»  The 
ray  must  therefore  traverse  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens 
ami  vitreous  humour.  As  the  two  surfaces  of  the  cornea 
are  parallel,  the  rays  practically  suffer  no  deviation  in  passing 
throuc^  that  structure,  but  they  are  bent  or  refracted  during 
their  transmission  throu^  the  other  media. 

From  the  optical  point  of  view,  the  eye  may  be  regarded 
as  a  dioptric  system  consisting  of  various  refractive  media.  In 
such  a  system,  as  shown  by  K.  F.  Gauss,  there  are  six  cardinal 
points,  which  have  a  certjun  relation  to  eadi  other.  These  are— 

(l)  TtMfoad  poimts:  every  ray  pasnng  through  the  first  focal  point 
becomes,  after  its  refraction,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  evrry  ray 
which  before  refraction  b  paiatlel  to  the  axti  passes  after  Its  refract  ion 
to  the  second  focal  point;  (a)  two  principal  points:  every  ray  which 
passes  through  the  first  point,  before  refraction  passes  after  refrac- 
tion through  the  second,  aod  every  ray  whidi  paiaes  through  any 
pcint  of  a  (>Uoe  elevated  00  a  perpendicular  axb  from  toe  first 
prindpal  point  (the  first  principal  plane)  passes  through  the  corre- 
spondmg  point  of  an  analogous  plane  raised  upon  the  axu  at  the 
second  pnndpal  point  (the  second  principal  plane):  and  (3)  two 
nodal-  pointst  which  oOnespond  to  the  optical  centres  of  the  two 
prindpal  planes  iust  alluded  to.  The  distance  of  the  first  prindpal 
point  from  the  first  focal  point  b  called  the  anterior  focal  length, 
and  the  tcnn  posterior  focai  lengfk  b  applied  to  the  distance  of  the 
posterior  focal  point  from  the  second  pnndpal  point.  Listing  has 
given  the  foUowing  mfasiiwrniwrs  in  millimetres  from  the  ccmie 
o(  the  cornea  for  the  cardinal  points  in  an  ideal  eye  :^ 


Anterior  focal  point     .'  12*6336 

Posterior  focal  point    •  22*6470 

First  principal  point    .  2*1746 

Second  principal  pome .  2*57^4 


First  nodal  point  .  7'a4SO 
Second  nodal  point*  .  7*639$ 
Anterior  focal  length  .'  i5-oo7a 
Posterior  focal  leogth  .   20*0746 


A  view  of  mdi  an  idcd  eye  b  shown  in  fig.  2. 

'  ig  measnremeacs  of  sack  an  eye  are  as  foUowB>— 


Rada  of  Cmrwalmre 
Of  nelirifr  face  of  eoraea  •>  8  milllnietfca 
Of  anlsTMr  face  ef  lens      "^lo 
Of  poxfcrsar  face  of  lena     ""6       w 

Indices  of  R^fmeiiom 
Aqueous  humour 
Crystalline  bns 
Vitfeottsf 
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lOmCAL  ARKANCeWENn 


Elobe.  Tti  (v^sHt  MiMi  el  Zuftiti  HiHi.  pniici|iil  puinu; 
KiKb  nodal  puinu;  PiFi,  pnadsal  rocil  poiau.  Tlu  iiaflrw 
icititanti  aicordint  to  Ciraui'Tnlon:  H»  priodpa]  pojnlt 
united »  4i*i,  principaJ  iaA  during  rhe  ivdmc  dF  arfommAlaiun ' 
9\^\.  principal  [ixi  during  tbe 
O.  <UKd  DDdil  poinu. 

cDrncfl,  and  I 


«^^h.ltnfc    ^" 


prindjial  point  b  J'344^  mip^  bebind  the 
l>l  QDint  »  1-4764  mm.  in  rronl  irf  the 


J.  TJK  FdrmBlion  of  an  Imaie  cit  (**  Xiliiia.— Thii  ma/ 
be  wcU  niusmtcd  viih  the  lid  of  ■  photographic  umern. 
If  pioptriy  focused,  in  inverted  image  will  be  seen  an  the 
glus  plate  at  Ibe  back  ot  the  camera.  It  may  also  ht  observed 
by  bringing  the  eyeball  ol  a  rabbit  neur  a  candle  flame.  The 
action  of  a  tern  in  Conning  an  Inverted  image  is  iiliulrsled  by 
lig.  ],  where  the  pencD  of  rays  proceeding  From  a  Is  brought 


the  letinal  Image  ut:  (1)  it 

well  defined  if  it  be  atcuralely  [ocused  on  the  nllna;  and 
(j)  iu  tiu  depends  on  the  visual  angle.  If  we  look  at  1  distant 
objeft,  lay  a  star,  the  rays  reaching  the  eye  »re  parallel,  and 
in  passing  thtough  the  refractive  media  they  an  focuied 
at  the  poMerior  focal  point—lhal  is,  on  the  ttiina.  A  line 
n  Ike  luminous  pmnt  on  the  retina  pas»ng  Uirotigh  the 
«  c/  dilation.  If  the  luminous 
say.  60  yds.  the  Image  is  still 


nodal  point  is  called  1! 


brought  li 


a  foci 


part  of  the  eye.    Wilhi 

of  tht  eye  to  be  the  ume  as  in  looting  at  a  star,  the  image 
would  be  formed  soraeivhai  behind  the  posterior  focal  point, 
tnd  the  ellect  would  be  an  indistinci  inpccasion  on  the  retina. 
To  obviate  this,  lor  near  distances,  accommodation,  n  a*  to 
adapt  the  eye,  is  effected  by  ■  niecbanism  to  be  allerwards 


When 


dichs  Bf  difusion,  the  ptodoclion  of  1 
evident  by  fig.  a.  From  the  point  A 
the  eye  in  the  foim  of  a  cone,  the  kini! 


le  focus  on  the  rcUna. 


U  y,  «,  in  other  wards,  if  the  letlna,  in  pbet 
of  being  at  F,  be  in  Ihe  positions  G  or  H,  there  will  be  a  tumlnou* 
ciide  «  ■  hininons  triangular  qiace,  and  many  elemenli  ei 
the  retioa  will  be  afiected.  The  sue  of  thcM  diHusiiiii  didct 
depends  on  the  distance  from  the  letina  of  the  point  vbtn 
the  nyi  ue  focused:  the  greatei  the  distance,  the  mot« 
encoded  will  be  the  diStaian  drde.  Its  slie  wiH  abo  be 
aHecied  by  the  greater  or  less  diameter  of  the  pvpU.  Ciidt* 
of  diffusion  may  be  studied  by  the  following  experiment,  called 
the  eiperiment  ol  Schdaet: — 


nuui  pinm  a  to  pau  ihrouEh  tlicw  holes.' The 

from  »*?f"a  wrt'rcmoved'firihe'r  from 'ihe''lc'ii.! i"r^l«^"ooiS 
be  on  F.  and  if  it  were  bioutbi  near  to  C.  the  focui  would  Ibei 
be  on  D.  The  sctkiu  F  aniTD  ihow  two  inuges  on  the  pdni  a. 
ll,  then,  we  close  the  upper  opening  in  AB,  the  ^/ip€r  image  ■■ 
on  F  and  the  fnrrr  iman  n  on  D  disappear.     Suppose  DOW  that 

will  take  place,  in  coniequcnre  of  tbe  reverul  c£  ihe  rvlinal  imaie- 
ir  the  eye  be  pUicd  at  o.  only  one  image  will  be  &cen;  but  if  it  cc 
placed  either  in  the  plane  o[  F  or  D.  then  two  itnagei  v.in  be  seen. 

be  cicclei'iit  difluikin  and  in£tinctneH,  and  only  in  the  pUne  E 
will  tlicrc  be  aharp  de^ititni  td  the  image- 
To  undersund  tlie  fomiBtt 


object  and  the  distance 
object  from  the  eye.    Thi 
also,  objects  of  differer 
t,  4. 1  in  fig.  a, 

eluded  In  the  s 
angle,  as  they  are  at  dillcrcnl 
distances  from  the  eye.  The 
^le  of  the  retinal  image  may 
be  calculated  11  we  know  the 
site  ol  the  object,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  nodal  point  a, 
and  the  distance  of  the  nodal 
pdnt  Irom  the  posterior  focus- 
Let  A  be  tbe  site  of  the  object,  B  its 
nodal  pwnt,  and  C  the  distance  of  0  from 
or  ij  mm.;  then  the  site  of  the  telinal  image  x 
The  smallest  visual  angle  in  which  two  dis 
m»y  be  observed  is  60  seconds;  beh>w  this,  t 
sations   fuse   into  one;  and   the  size  of   (he  n 
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corroBponding  to  this  anf^e  is  -004  iiun.,nearij  the  diameter 
of  a  single  retinal  rod  or  cone.  Two  objects,  therefore,  included 
in  a  visual  angle  of  less  than  60  seconds,  appear  as  one  point. 
A  small  visual  angle  is  in  most  eyes  a  condition  of  sharpness 
of  definition.  With  a  large  angle,  objects  appear  less  sharply 
marked.  Acuteness  is  determined  by  a  few  retinal  elements, 
or  even  only  one,  being  affiled.  A  very  minute  image,  if 
thrown  on  a  single  retinal  element,  is  apparently  sufficient 
to  excite  it.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  see  a  brilliant  point  in  an 
angle  even  so  small  as  |  of  a.  second,  and  a  sharp  ^e  can  see 
a  body  the  ^th  of  a  line  in  diameter— that  is,  about  the  fiath 
part  of  an  inch. 

3.  The  Optical  Defects 'oj  the  Eye.— As  aA  optical  iostrumeat, 
the  eye  is  defective;  but  from  habit,  and  want  of  attention, 
its  defects  are  not  i^preciated,  and  consequently  they  have 
little  or  no  influence  on  our  sensations.  These  defects  are 
cbiefiy  of  two  kinds — (i)  those  due  to  the  curvature  of  the 
refractive  surfaces,  and  (2)  those  due  to  the  dispersion  of  light 
by  the  refractive  media, 
(a)  Aberration  of  Sphericity, ^Suppose,  as  in  6g.  7,  M  A  K 
|y[  to   be   a   refractive 

surface  on  which 
parallel  rays  from 
L  to  S  impinge,  it 
will  be  seen  that 
;  those  rays  passing 
near  the  circumfer- 
ence are  brought  to 
a  focus  at  ¥\  and 
those   passing    near 

-  c  u    •    1  ••-        .  the  centre  at   F* — 

Fig.  7.-Sphcrical  Aberration.  intermediate       rays 

being  focused  at  N.  Thus  on  the  portion  of  the  axis 
between  F^  and  P  there  will  be  a  series  of  focal  points, 
and  the  effect  will  be  a  blurred  and  bent  image.  In  the  eye 
this  defect  h  to  a  large  extent  corrected  by  the  following 
arrangements:  (i)  the  iris  cuts  off  the  outer  and  more 
strongly  refracted  rays;  (2)  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
more  ellipsoidal  than  spherical,  and  consequently  those 
farthest  from  the  axis  are  least  deviated;  (3)  the  anterior 
and  posterior  curvatures  of  the  lens  are  such  that  the 
one  corrects,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  the  other; 
and  (4)  the  structure  of  the  lens  is  such  that  its  power  of  re- 
fraction diminishes  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 
consequently  the  rays  farthest  from  the  axis  are  less  refracted. 
{b)  Astigmatism. — Another  defect  of  the  eye  is  due  to  different 
meridians  having  different  degrees  of  curvature.  This  defect 
is  known  as  ustigmatism.  It  may  be  thus  detected.  Praw 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  with 
ink,  crossing  at  a  right  angle;  at  the  point  of  distinct  vision, 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  se0  the  lines  with  equal  distinct- 
ness at  the  same  time;  to  see  the  horizontal  line  distinctly 
the  paper  must  be  brought  near  the  eye,  and  removed  from  it 
to  see  the  vertical.  In  the  cornea  the  vertical  meridian  has 
generally  a  shorter  radius  of  curvature,  and  is  consequently 
more  refractive  than  the  horizontal.  The  meridians  of  the 
lens  may  also  vary;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  asymmetry  of  the 
cornea  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lens.  The  optical  explana- 
tion of  the  defect  will  be  understood  with  the  aid  <tf  fig.  8. 
Thus,  suppose  the  vertical  meridian  C  A  D  to  be  more  strongly 
curved  than  the  horizontal  F  A  E,  the  rays  which  fall  on  C  A  D 
will  be  brought  to  a  focus  G,  and  those  faUing  on  F  A  E  at  B.  If 
we  divide  the  pencil  of  rays  at  successive  points,  G,  H,  I,  K,  B, 
by  a  section  perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  various  forms  it  would 
present  at  th^  points  are  seen  in  the  figures  underneath,  so  that 
if  the  eye  were  placed  at  G,  it  would  see  a  horizontal  line  a  a';  if 
at  H,  an  ellipse  with  the  long  axis  a  a'  parallel  to  A  B;  if  at  I,  a 
circle;  if  at  K,  an  ellipse,  with  the  long  axis,  b  e,  at  right  angles 
to  A  B;  and  if  at  B,  a  vertical  line  b  c.  The  degree  of 
astigmatism  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  difference  of  re- 
fraction in  the  two  chief  meridians;  and  the  defect  is  corrected 
by  the  use  of  ^Undrical  glasses,  the  curvature  of  which,  added 


to  that  of  the  iniiumoin 
to  that  of  the  maaimnm  meridian, 
c 
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mekes  its  focal  kogftb  equal' 


Fic.  8. — Diagram  illustrating  Astigmatism. 

(c)  Aberration  of  Refrangibility.^Vfhen  a  ray  of  white  light 
traverses  on  a  lens,  the  different  rays  composing  it,  being 
unequally  refrangible,  are  dispersed:  the  violet  rays  (see  fig.  9), 
the  most  refran- 
gible, are  brought  ^ 
to  a  focus  at  e, 
and  the  red  rays,  ^ 
less  refrangible,^ 
at  d.  If  a  screen 
were  placed  at  «,    _  _,         » 

a    series  of  con-    Fig.  9. — Diagram  illustrating  the  Dispersion  of 
centric     coloured  UghtbyaLens. 

circles  would  be  formed,  the  central  being  of  a  violet,  and 
the  circumference  of  a  red  colour.  The  reverse  effect  would 
be  produced  if  the  screen  were  placed  at  d.  Imagine  the 
retina  in  place  of  the  screen  in  the  two  positions,  the  sensa- 
tional effects  would  be  those  just  mentioned.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  error  of  refrangibility  due  to  the  optical 
construction  of  the  eye  is  not  observed,  as  for  vision  at  near 
distances  the  interval  between  the  focal  point  of  the  red  and 
violet  rays  is  very  small.  If,  however,  we  look  at  a  candle  flame 
through  a  bit  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  which  transmits  only  the  red 
and  blue  rays,  the  flame  may  appear  violet  surrounded  by  blue, 
or  blue  surrounded  by  violet,  according  as  we  have  accommodated 
the  eye  for  different  distances.  Red  surfaces  always  appear 
nearer  than  violet  surfaces  situated  in  the  same  plane,  because 
the  eye  has  to  be  accommodated  more  for  the  ted  than  for  the 
violet,  and  consequently  we  imagine  them  to  be  nearer.  Again, 
if  we  contemplate  red  letters  or  designs  on  a  violet  ground  the 
eye  soon  becomes  fatigued,  and  the  designs  may.  appear  to  move. 

(<0  Defects  dtic  to  Opacities,  dr.,  in  Ute  Transparent  Media. — 
When  small  opaque  particles  exist  in  the  transparent  media, 
they  may  cast  their  shadow  on  the  retina  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
images  which  are  projected  outwards  by  the  mind  into  space, 
and  thus  appear  to  exist  outside  of  the  body.  Such  phenomena 
are  termed  entoptic.  They  may  be  of  two  kinda^  (i)  extra' 
retinal,  that  is,  due  to  opaque  or  semi-transparent  bodies  in  any 
of  the  refractive  structures  anterior  to  the  retina,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  drops,  striae,  lines^  twisted  bodies,  forms  of 
grotesque  shape,  or  minute  black  dots  dancing  before  the  eye; 
and  (a)  intra-retinal,  due  to  opadtics,  &c.,  in  the  layers  of  the 
retina,  in  front  of  Jfacob*s  membrane.  The  intra-retinal  may 
be  produced  in  a  normal  eye  in  various  ways,  (i)  Throw  a 
strong  beam  of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  sclerotic,  and  a  curious 
branched  figure  will  be  seen,  which  is  an  image  of  the  retinal 
vessels.  The  construction  of  these  images,  usually  called 
Purkin)e*s  figures,  will  be  understood  from  fig.  10.  Thu9,  in  the 
figure  to  the  left,  the  rays  passing  through  the  sclerotic  at  b', 
in  the  direction  b'  c,  will  throw  a  shadow  of  a  vessel  at  c  on  the 
retina  at  b',  and  this  will  appear  as  a  dark  line  at  B.  If  the 
light  move  from  b'  to  a",  the  retinal  shadow  will  move  from  V 
to  a%  and  the  line  in  the  field  of  vision  will  pass  from  B  to  A. 
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It  may  be  shown  that  the  distance  e  It  correspontb  to  the 
distance  of  the  retinal  vessels  from  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

If  the  light  enter 
the  cornea,  as  In 
the  figure  to  the 
right,  and  if  the 
light  be  moved, 
the  image  will 
be  displaced  in 
the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  h'ght, 
if  the  movement 
does  not  extend 
beyond  the 
middle  of  the 
cornea,  but  in  the 
Fig.  10.— Purkinje's  Figures  opposite  direction 

In  the  eve  to  the  right  the  illumination  is  to  the  light 
through  the  tclcrotic,  and  in  the  one  to  the  when  the  latter 
left  through  the  cornea.  i,  moved  up  and 

down.  Thus,  if  a  be  moved  to  o',  i  will  be  moved  to  <^,  the  shadow 
on  the  retina  from  c  to  c',  and  the  image  6  to  V,  If,  on  the  other 
band,  e  be  moved  above  the  plane  of  the  paper,  d  will  move 
below,  consequently  c  will  move  above,  and  \f  will  appear  to 
link,  (a)  The  retinal  vessels  may  also  be  seen  by  looking  at  a 
strong  light  through  a  minute  aperture,  in  front  of  which  a  rapid 
.to<ind-fro  movement  is  made.  Such  experiments  prove  that  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  retina  is  its  deepest  and  most  external  layer 
(Jacob's  membrane). 

•  4.  Accommodation,  or  (he  Mechanism  of  Adjustment  for 
Different  Distances, — ^When  a  camera  is  placed  in  front  of  an 
object,  it  IS  necessary  to  focus  accurately  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dear  and  distinct  image  on  the  sensitive  plate.  This  may  be 
done  by  moving  either  the  lens  or  the  sensitive  plate  backwards 
or  forwards  so  as  to  have  the  posterior  focal  point  of  the  lens 
corresponding  with  the  sensitive  plate.  For  »milar  reasons, 
a  mechanism  of  adjustment,  or  accommodation  for  different 
distances,  is  necessary  in  the  human  eye.  In  the  normal  eye, 
any  number  of  parallel  rays,  coming  from  a  great  dhtance,  are 
focused  on  the  retina.  Such  an  eye  is  termed  emmetropic 
(fig.  II,  A).   Another  form  of  eye  (B)  may  be  such  that  parallel 

rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  in 
fronl  of  the  retina.  This  form 
of  eye  is  myopic  or  short- 
sighted,  inasmuch  as,  for  dis- 
tinct vidon,  the  object  must  be 
brought  near  the  eye,  so  as  to 
catch  the  divergent  rays,  which 
are  then  focused  on  the  retina. 
A  third  form  is  seen  in  C,  where 
the  focal  point,  for  ordinary 
distances,  is  behind  the  retina, 
and  consequently  the  object 
must  be  held  far  off,  so  as  to 
allow  only  the  less  divergent  or 
parallel  rays  to  reach  the  i^ye. 
This  kind  of  eye  is  called  hyper- 
metropic, or  far-sighted.  For 
ordinary  distances,  at  which 
objects  must  be  seen  distinctly 
in  everyday  life,  the  fault  of 
A,  Emmetropic  or  normal  eye:  the  myopic  eye  may  be  corrected 
D.  Myopic  or  «hort-Mghted     by  the  use  of  concave  and  of 

hTng'-dghtcd'eST^^'^  ""    the  hypermetropic  by  convex 

glasses.  In  the  first  case,  the 
concave  g^tass  will  move  the  posterior  focal  point  a  little 
farther  back,  and  in  the  second  the  6onvex  g^ass  will  bring 
it  farther  forwards;  in  both  cases,  however,  the  glasses  may 
be  so  adjusted,  both  as  regards  refractive  index  and  radius 
of  curvature,  as  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina, 
and  consequently  secure  distinct  vision. 

From  any  point  65  metres  distant,  rays  may  be  regarded 


Fig.  II. 


as  almost  parallel,  and  the  point  will  be  seen  without  any  effort 
of  accommodation.  This  point,  either  at  this  distance  or  in 
infinity,  is  called  the  punctum  nmotum,  or  the  most  distant 
point  seen  without  accommodation.  In  the  myopic  eye  it  is 
much  nearer,  and  for  the  hypermetropic,  there  is  really  no  such 
point,  and  accommodation  is  always  necessary.  If  an  object  were 
brought  too  dose  to  the  eye  for  the  refractive  media  to  focus  it  on 
the  retina,  arcles  of  diffusion  would  be  formed,  with  the  result 
of  causing  indistinctness  of  vision,  unless  the  eye  possessed  some 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  different  distances.  That  the  eye 
has  some  such  power  of  accommodation  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  if  we  attempt  to  look  through  the  meshes  of  a  net  at  a 
distant  object,  we  cannot  see  both  the  meshes  and  the  object 
with  equal  distinctness  at  the  same  time.  Again,  if  we  look 
continuously  at  very  near  objects,  the  eye  spcedHy  becomes 
fatigued.  Beyond  a  distance  of  65  metres,  no  accommodation 
is  necessary;  but  within  it,  the  condition  of  the  e>-e  must  be 
adapted  to  the  diminished  distance  until  we  reach  a  point  near 
the  eye  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  Visibility  for  near 
objects.  This  point,  called  the  punctum  proximum,  is  usually 
12  centimetres  (or  4-8  inches)  from  the  eye.  The  range  of 
accommodation  is  thus  from  the  punctum  remotum  to  the 
punctum  proximum. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  has  been  much  disputed, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  chiefly  effected  by  a  change  in 
the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
If  we  hold  a  Ughted  candle  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  side  of  an 
eye  to  be  examined,  three  reflections  may  be  seen  in  the  eye, 
as  represented  in  fig.  la.  The  first,  o,  is  erect,  large  and  bright, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  .cornea; 
the  second,  b,  also  erect,  but  dim,  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens;  and 
the  third,  c,  inverted,  and  veiy  dim,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens^  or  perhaps 
the  concave  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour 
to  which  the  convex  surface  of  the  lens  is 
adapted.  Suppose  the  three  images  to  be 
in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  for  Fig.  12. — Reflected 
distant  vision,  it  will  be  found  that  the  middle  Images  in  the  Eye. 
image  b  moves  towards  a,  on  looking  at  a  near  objecL  The  change 
is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  as  shown  in 
fig.  13.    The  changes  occurring  during  acconmiodatioa  are: 


FiC.  13. — Mechanism  of  Accommodation. 

A.  The  lena  during  accommodation,  showing  its  anterior  suriace 
advanced ;.B,  The  lens  as  for  distant  vision;  C,  Position  of  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

(i)  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens 
increases,  and  may  pass  from  10  to  6  mm.;  (2)  the  pupil  con- 
tracts; and  (3)  the  intraocular  pressure  increases  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  eye.  An  explanation  of  the  increased  curvature  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  has  been 
thus  given  by  H.  von  Hclmholtx.  In  the  normal  condition, 
that  is,  for  the  emmetropic  eye,  the  crystalline  lens  is  flattened 
anteriorly  by  the  pressure  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule; 
during  accommodation,  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscles 
pull  the  ciliary  processes  forward,  thus  rdievlng  the  tension 
of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  and  the  lens  at  once  bulges 
forward  by  its  elastidty. 
By  this  mechanism  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior 
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aarface  of  the  lens,  as  the  eye  aceommodctes  from  the  far  to  the 
near  point,  Bay  shorten  from  lo  mm.  to  6  mm.  The  dliaxy 
Dinde^  however,  oontains  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  kmgitiidinal  or 
meridiMial,  whkh  mn  from  before  backwards,  and  the  circular 
or  equatorial  (MflHer's  mttde),  which  ran,  as  their  name 
Indicates,  around  the  band  of  longitudinal  fibres  forming  the 
muade.  Direct  observation  on  the  eye  of  an  animal  immediately 
after  death  shows  that  stimulation  of  the  dliary  nerves  actually 
causes  a  forward  movement  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  explanation  above  given  applies  to 
man,  probably  most  mammals,  and  to  birds  and  most  reptiles. 
In  birds,  which  azn  remaritable  for  acuteness  of  vision,  the 
mechanism  is  somewhat  peculiar.  In  them  the  fibres  of  the 
^ary  muscle  have  a  strong  attachment  posteriorly,  and  when 
these  contract  they  pull  back  the  inner  posterior  layers  of  the 
cornea,  and  thus  relax  that  part  of  the  dliary  aone  called  the 
ligamcntum  pectinatum.  In  a  state  of  rest  this  structure  in 
the  bird's  eye  is  tense,  but  in  accommodation  it  becomes  relaxed. 
Thus  by  a  somewhat  different  mechanism  in  the  bird,  accom- 
modation consists  in  allowing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
to  become  more  and  more  convex.  In  reptiles  generally  the 
mechanism  resembles  that  of  the  bird;  but  it  is  said  that 
in  snakes  and  amphibia  there  is  a  movement  forwards  of  the 
lens  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  catch  rays  at  a  less  divergent  angle. 
When  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  dbtant  object,  such  as  a  star,  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation  is  at  rest  in  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles  and  amphibia,  but  in  fishes  and  cephalopoda  the  eye 
at  rest  is  normally  adjusted  for  near  vision.  Consequently 
accommodation  in  the  latter  is  brought  about  by  a  mechanism 
that  carries  the  lens  as  a  whole  bacicwards.  There  is  still  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  action  of  the  equatorial  (circular) 
fibres.  Some  have  found  that  the  increased  convexity  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  takes  place  only  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  lens,  and  that  the  circumferential  part  of  the 
lens  i&  actually  flattened,  presumably  by  the  contraction  of 
the  equatorial  fibres.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  central  part 
of  the  lens  is  the  portion  used  in  vision,  as  the  pupfl  contracts 
during  accommodation,  a  flattening  of  the  mar^ns  of  the  lens 
can  have  no  optical  effect.  Further,  another  exphmatioa  can 
be  offered  of  the  flattening.  As  just  stated,  during  accommoda* 
tion  the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris, 
thinned  out,  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  which  it  actually  touches,  and  this  part  of  the  iris, 
along  with  the  more  convex  central  part  of  the  lens,  bulges 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  must  thus  displace  some 
of  the  aqueous  humour.  To  make  room  for  this,  however, 
the  circumferential  part  of  the  iris,  reUted  to  the  h'gamentum 
pectinatum,  moves  backwards  very  slightly,  while  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  circumferential  part  of  the  lens  facilitates  this 
movement. 

Helmhcdtx  succeeded  in  measuring  with  accuracy  the  siiet  of 
these  reflected  images  by  means  of  an  instrument  termed  an  ophtkal' 
mometer,  the  construction  of  which  is  based  on  the  following  optical 
principles:  When  a  luminous  ray  traverses  a  plate  of  glass  having 
panUel  sides,  if  it  fall  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  t)ie  plate,  it 
will  pass  through  without  deviation ;  but  if  it  fall  obliquely  on  the 
pUte  (as  shown  in  the  left-hand  diagram  in  fig.  14)  it  unoergoes  a 
atonal  deviation,  but  in  a  (Erection  parallel  to  that  of  the  incident 
ray,  so  that  to  an  eye.  placed  behind  the  glass  plate,  at  the  lower  A, 
the  luminovs  point,  upper  A,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
longed emergent  ray,  and  thus  there  would  be  an  apparent  lateral 
dtsolacement  of  the  point,  the  amount  of  which  would  increase 
witn  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  ray.  If,  instead  of  one  plate, 
we  take  two  plates  of  equal  thickness,  one  placed  above  the  other, 
two  images  will  be  seen,  and  by  turning  the  one  plate  with  reference 
to  the  other,  each  image  may  be  displaced  a  little  to  one  side.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  small  telescope  (fig.  14)  T,  the  axis  of  which 
cmncides  with  the  otane  separating  the  two  glass  plates  C  C  and 
B  B.  When  we  Iook  at  an  object  X  Y,  and  turn  the  plates  till  we 
see  two  objects  xy,  xy  touching  each  other,  the  site  of  the  image 
X  Y  will  be  equal  to  the  distance  the  one  object  is  displaced  to  the 
one  aide  and  the  other  object  to  the  other  «de.  Having  thus 
measured  the  size  of  the  reflection,  it  is  not  difficult,  if  we  know  the 
■be  of  the  object  reflecting  the  light  and  its  distance  from  the  eye, 
to  cakolate  the  radius  of  the  euived  surface  (Appendix  to  M'Kea- 
dricks's  OuUinea  cf  Pkytidogy,  1878).  The  ^neral  result  is  that, 
in  accommodation  for  near  objects,  the  middle  reflected  image 


View  of  theCrohthalmo- 
meter  of  Heunholtz. 


-becomes  smallsr,  and  the  laditts  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  becomes  shorter. 

5.  AhtorpiMn  and  RefleOUm  ^  Luminous  Rtys  from  Uk  Bye. 
•*— When  ll^t  enters  the  eye,  it  » 
partly  absorbed  by  the  Uack  pigment 
of  the  choroid  and  partly  reflected. 
The  reflected  rays  are  returned 
through  the  pupn,  net  only  following 
the  same  direction  as  the  rays  enter- 
ing the  eye,  but  uniting  to  form  an 
image  at  the  same  point  hi  ^ce  as 
the  luminons  object.  The  pupil  of  an 
eye  appears  black  to  an  observer, 
because  the  eye  of  the  observer  does 
not  receive  any  of  those  reflected  rays. 
If,  however,  we  strongly  illuminate 
the  retina,  and  hold  a  lens  in  front  of 
the  eye,  so  as  to  bring  the  reflected 
rays  to  a  focus  nearer  the  eye,  then 
a  virtual  aiui  erect,  or  a  real  and  re- 
versed, image  of-  the  retina  will  be 
seen.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  invented  by  Helm* 
holtz  in  1851.  Eyes  deficient  in  pig- 
ment, as  hi  albinos,  appear  luminous, 
reflecting  light  of  a  red  or  pmk  colour; 
but  if  we  place  in  front  of  such  an  ^'?/:^i*:77li5SiS;iKS? 
eye  a  card  perforated  by  a  round  hole  "  "  "  *""" 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  hole 
will  appear  quite  dark,  Ukc  the  pupil  of  an  ordinary  eye.  In 
many  animals  a  portion  of  the  fundus,  of  the  eyeball  has  no 
pigment,  and  presents  an  iridescent  appcamnce.  Hiis  is  caUed 
a  tapetum.  It  probably  renders  the  eye  more  sensitive  to  light 
of  feeble  intensity. 

6.  Functions  cf  the  /fir.— The  iris  constitutes  a  diaphi&gm 
which  regulates  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eyeball,  llie 
aperture  in  the  centre,  the  pupU,  may  be  dilated  by  continction 
of  a  system  of  radiating  fibres  of  involuntary  muscle,  or  con- 
tracted by  the  action  of  another  system  of  fibres,  formhig  a 
sphincter,  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  radiating  fibres 
are  controlled  by  the  sympathetic,  while  those  of  the  circular 
set  are  excited  by  the  third  cranial  nerve.  The  variations 
fh  diameter  of  the  pupil  are  determined  by  the  greater  or  lesa 
intensity  of  the  li^t  acting  on  the  retina.  A  strong  light 
causfes  contraction  of  the  pupil;  with  light  of  less  intensity, 
the  pupil  will  dilate.  In  the  human  behig,  a  strong  light  acting 
on  one  eye  wflU  often  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil,  not  only 
in  the  eye  affected,  but  in  the  other  eye.  These  facts  faidicate 
that  the  phenomenon  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reflex  action,  in 
which  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  act  as  sensory  conductors 
to  a  centre  in  the  encephalon,  whence  influences  emanate  which 
affect  the  pupil.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  be  affected  in  any  way,  contraction  of  the 
pupil  follows.  The  centre  is  in  the  anteifor  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadzigemina,  as  destruction  of  these  bodies  causes  immobiHty 
of  the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dilating  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  sympathetic;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  oome 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical,  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal, 
region  of  the  cord.  But  the  iris  seems  to  be  directly  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  light.  Thus  the  pupH  of  the  eye  of  a  dead 
animal  will  contract  if  exposed  to  light  for  several  hours,  whereas, 
if  the  eye  on  the  opposite  side  be  covered,  iu  pupil  wiU  remain 
widely  dikted,  as  at  the  moment  of  death. 

The  pupil  contracts  under  the  influence— (i)  of  an  bcreased 
intensity  of  light;  (3)  of  the  effort  of  accommodation  for  near 
objects;  (3)  of  a  strong  convergence  of  the  two  eyes;  and  (4)  of 
such  active  substances  as  nicotine,  morphia  and  physostig- 
minc;  and  it  dilates  under  the  influence— (x)  of  a  diminished 
intensity  of  light;  (2)  of  vision  of  distant  objects;  (3)  of  a 
strong  exdtation  of  any  sensory  nerve;  (4)  of  dyspnoea;  and 
(5)  of  such  substances  as  atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  The  chief 
function  of  the  iris  is  to  so  moderate  the  amount  of  light  entering 
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tbe  eye  as  to  secure  sharpness  of  definitiofi  of  the  retinal 
image.  This  it  accomplishes  bv  (z)  diminishing  the  amount  of 
Hght  reflected  from  near  objects,  by  cutting  off  the  more 
divergent  ra3rs  and  adxnitting  only  thooe  approaching  a  parallel 
direction,  which,  in  a  normal  eye,  are  focused  on  the  retina; 
and  (a)  preventhig  the  error  of  spherical  aberration  by  cutting 
off  divergent  rays  which  would  otherwise  impinge  near  the 
margins  of  the  lens,  and  would  thus  be  brought  to  •  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina. 

3.  SPEonc  Intluxncs  of  Light  on  tbb  Retina 
The  retina  is  the  terminal  organ  of  visioif,  and  all  the  parts 
in  front  of  it  are  optical  arrangements  for  securing  that  an  image 
will  be  accurately  focused  upon  it.  The  natunl  stimulus  of 
the  retina  is  light.  It  is  often  said  that  it  may  be  excited  by 
mechanical  and  electrical  stimuli;  but  such  an  observation 
really  applies  to  the  stimulation  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  wdl  known  that  such  stimuli  applied  to  the  optic  nerve 
b(>hind  the  eye  produce  always  a  luminous  impression:  but 
there  Is  no  proof  that  tbe  retina,  strictly  qxaking,  is  similarly 
affected.  Pressure  or  electrical  currents  may  act  on  the  eyeball, 
but  in  doing  so  they  not  only  affect  the  retina,  consisting  of  its 
various  layers  and  of  Jacob's  membrane,  but  also  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  possible  that  the  retina,  by  which 
is  meant  all  the  layers  except  those  on  its  surface  formed 
by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  affected  only  by  its 
specific  kind  of  stimulus,  li|^t.  This  stimulus  so  affects  the 
terminal  apparatus  as  to  set  up  actions  which  in  turn  stimulate 
the  <^tic  fibres.  The  next  question  naturally  is — What  is  the 
specific  action  of  light  on  the  retina?  A.  F.  Holmgren,  and 
also  J.  Dewar  and  J.  G.  M'Kendrick,  have  shown  that  when 
light  falls  on  the  retina  it  excites  a  variation  of  the  ^ectrical 
cnrrent  obtained  from  the  eye  by  placing  it  on  the  ctishions  of 
a  sensitive  galvanometer.  One  electrode  touches  the  vertex 
of  the  cornea  and  the  other  the  back  of  the  eyeball.  The 
corneal  vertex  is  positive  to  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  to  the 
transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve.  Consequently  a  current 
passes  through  the  galvanometer  from  the  cornea  to  the  back. 
Then  the  impact  of  light  causes  an  increase  in  the  natural 
dcctrical  current— during  the  continuance  of  light  the  current 
diminishes  stowly  and  falls  in  amount  even  below  what  it  was 
before  the  impact — and  the  wiikdrawal  of  light  is  followed 
by  a  rebound,  or  second  increase,  after  which  the  current  falls 
in  strength,  as  if  the  eye  suffered  from  fatigue. 
.  It  was  also  observed  in  this  research  that  the  amount  of 
electrical  variation  produced  by  light  of  various  intensities 
corresponded  pretty  dosely  to  the  results  expressed  by  G.  T. 
Fechner's  law,  which  regulates  the  relation  between  the  stimulus 
and  the  sensational  effect  in  sensory  impressions.  This  law  is, 
that  the  sensational  effect  does  not  increase  proportionally  to 
the  stimulus,  but  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus.  Thus,  sup- 
posing the  stimulus  to  be  xo,  zoo  or  xooo  times  increased,  the 
sensational  effect  wiU  not  be  zo,  zoo  or  zooo  times,  but  only 
I,  3  and  3  times  greater. 

Such  electrical  phenomena  probably  result  either  from 
thermal  or  chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  Light  produces 
chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  If  a  frog  be  killed  in  the  dark, 
and  if  its  retina  be  exposed  only  to  ydlcrw  rays,  the  retina  has 
peculiar  purple  colour,  which  is  at  once  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  ordinary  Ught.  The  purple  matter  apparently  is  decom- 
posed by  light.  An  image  may  actually  be  fixed  on  the  retina 
by  pluni^g  the  eye  into  a  solution  of  alum  immediately  after 
death.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  light  affects  tbe  purple- 
matter  of  the  retina,  and  the  result  of  this  chemical  change  is 
to  stimulate  the  optic  filaments;  if  the  action  be  arrested, 
we  may  have  a  picture  on  the  retina,  but  if  it  be  not  arrested, 
the  picture  is  evanescent;  the  purple-matter  is  used  up,  and 
new  matter  of  a  similar  kind  is  formed  to  take  its  place.  The 
retina  might,  therefore,  be  compared  to  a  sensitive  photographic 
plate  having  the  sen«tive  matter  quickly  removed  and  replaced; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  electrical  expression  of  the  chemical 
changes  is  what  has  been  above  described. 


(a)  PJbif Mer.-^Luminous  impreauons  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  eyebaU.  Such  inq>reiBions,  termed 
pkKgenes,  usually  appear  as  a  luminous  centre  surrounded 
by  coloured  or  dark  rings.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  small- 
brii^t  scintillations  of  various  forms.  Similar  appearances 
may  be  observed  at  the  moments  of  opening  or  of  dosing  a 
strong  dectrical  current  transmitted  throu^  the  eyebalL 

(6)  The  ReHna's  Proper  Lighk-^Tbt  visual  fidd,  even  when 
the  eydids  are  dosed  in  a  duk  room,  is  not  abaolutdy  dark. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  faint  luminosity  which  may  at  one 
moment  be  brij^ter  than  at  another.  This  is  often  termed 
the  proper  light  of  ike  retina,  and  it  Indicates  a  motecnlax  change, 
even  in  darkness. 

(c)  The  Excitability  of  the  jRdmo.— The  retina  is  not  equally 
exdtable  in  all  its  parts.  At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,' 
as  was  shown  by  E.  Mariotte  in  1668,  there  is  no  sensibility  to 
light.  Hence,  this  part  of  the  retina  is  called  the  Hind  spoL 
If  we  shut  the  Idt  ^e,  fix  the  right  eye  on  the  cross  seen  in 
fig.  15,  and  move  the  Ixx^  towards  and  away  from  the  ty^ 
a  position  will  be  found  when  the 

round    spot    disappears,    that    >*      M  ^ 

when  its  image  falls  on  the  en-      ^  ^ 

trance  of  the  optic  nerve.    There    p^^^  15.-- Dianam  for  the 
is   also   complete  insensibility    to     Study  of  the  BHnd  Spat, 
colours  at  that  q)Ot.    The  diameter 

of  the  optic  papilla  is  about  1*8  mm.,  giving  an  angle  of  6*; 
this  angle  determines  the  apparent  size  of  the  blind  spot  in' 
the  visual  fidd,  and  it  is  suffidently  large  to  cause  a  human 
figure  to  disappear  at  a  distance  of  t^-o  metres. 

The  yettaw  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  is  the  most  sensitive 
to  light,  and  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  direct  vision.  Thus,  if 
we  fix  the  eye  on  a  word  in  the  centre  of  this  line,  it  is  distinctly 
and  sharply  seen»  but  the  words  towards  each  end  of  the  line 
are  vague.  U  we  wish  to  see  each  word  distinctly,  we  "  run 
the  eye"  along  the  line— that  is,  we  bring  each  successive 
word  on  the  yellow  spot.  Thin  spot  has  a  horizontal  diameter 
of  a  mm.,  and  a  vertical  diameter  of  •8mm.;  and  it  corresponds 
in  the  visual  fidd  to  an  angle  of  from  a  to  4*.  The  fossa  in 
the  spot,  where  there  are  no  retinal  dements  except  Jacob's 
membrane,  consisting  here  entirely  of  cones  (aooo  in  number), 
is  tbe  area  of  most  acute  sensibility.  This  fossa  has  a  diameter 
of  only  '2  mm.,  which  nudces  the  angle  ten  times  smaller.  Thus 
the  field  of  distinct  vision  is  extremdy  limited,  and  at  the  same 
moment  we  see  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  visual  field. 
Images  of  external  objects  are  brought  successivdy  on  this 
minute  sensitive  area,  and  the  different  sensations  seem  to 
be  fused  together,  so  that  we  are  consdous  of  the  object  as 
a  whole. 

Towards  the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina  sensitiveness  to 
light  becomes  diminished;  but  the  diminution  is  not  uniform, 
and  it  varies  in  different  persons. 

id)  Duration  and  Persistence  of  Retinal  Impressions. — To 
exdte  the  retina,  a  feeble  stimulus  must  act  for  a  certain  time; 
when  the  retina  is  exdted,  the  impression  hists  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  stimulus;  but  if  the  stimulus  be  strong,  it  may  be 
of  very  short  duration.  Thus  the  duration  of  an  electricsl 
spark  is  extremdy  short,  but  the  impression  on  the  retina  Is 
so  powerful,  and  remains  so  long,  as  to  make  the  q>ark  visible. 
If  we  rotate  a  disk  having  white  and  bUck  sectors  we  see  con- 
tinuous dark  bands.  Even  if  we  paint  on  the  face  of  tbe  disk 
a  single  large  round  red  spot,  and  rotate  rapidly,  a  continuous 
red  band  may  be  observed.  Here  tbe  Impressions  of  red  on 
the  same  area  of  retina  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that 
before  one  disappears  another  is  superadded,  the  result  being 
a  fusion  of  the  successive  impressions  into  one  continuous 
sensation.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  persistence  of  retinal 
impressions.  An  impression  lasts  on  the  retina  from  ^  to  /f 
of  a  second.  The  dnemaiograph  owes  its  effects  to  persist- 
ence of  retinal  Impressions. 

(e)  The  Phenomena  of  Irradialion.—l{  we  look  at  fig.  x6, 
the  white  square  in  the  bUck  fidd  appears  to  be  larger  than  the 
Uack  square  in  the  white  fidd,  although  both  are  of  predsdy 
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the  same  fixe.    This  is  dmT  to  irmiiailtn.    The  bordets  of 
dear  surfaces  advance  in  the  visual  field  and  encroach  00 

obscure  surfaces.  Prob- 
ably, even  with  the  most 
exact  accommodation, 
diffusion  images  form  round 
the  image  of  a  white  sur- 
face on  a  bladL  gronnd, 
forming  a  kind  of  penum- 
bra, thuscausing  it  toappear 
larger  than  it  really  is. 
(/)  IntensUyof  Ughi  required 
to  exeiU  the  Rtiina.—U^i 


Fig.  l6.~lllustrating  the  Effect  of 
Irradiation. 


must  have  a  certain  intensity  to  produce  a  luminous  impres- 
sion. It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  minimum  intensity  necessary, 
as  the  effect  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus, 
but  on  the  degree  of  retinal  excitability  at  the  time.  Thus, 
after  the  retina  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  its  excita- 
bility is  increased;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  diminished 
by  fatigue.  Aubert  has  stated  that  the  minimum  intensity 
is  about  300  times  less  than  that  of  the  full  moon.  ThesensT- 
bility  of  the  eye  to  light  b  measured  by  the  pkotomOer, 

ig)  Cotuectahe  Retmai  Images. — ^Images  which  persist  on 
'the  retina  are  either  positive  or  negative.  They  are  termed 
positive  when  the  bright  and  obscure  parts  of  the  image  are 
the  same  as  the  bright  and  obscure  parts  of  the  object;  and 
tugalive  when  the  bright  parts  of  the  object  are  dark  in  the 
image,  and  vice  versa.  Positive  images  are  strong  and  sharply 
marked  when  an  intense  light  has  acted  for  not  less  than  }  of 
a  second.  If  the  excitation  be  continued  much  longer,  c  nega- 
tive and  not  a  positive  image  will  be  seen.  If,  when  the  positive 
image  is  still  visible,  we  look  on  a  very  brilliantly  illuminated 
surUce,  a  negative  image  appears.  Negative  images  are  seen 
with  greatest  intensity  after  a  strong  light  has  acted  for  a 
eoDsiderable  time.  These  phenomena  may  be  best  studied 
when  the  retina  is  very  excitable,  as  in  the  morning  after  a 
sound  sleep.  On  awakening,  if  we  look  steadily  for  an  instant 
9t  the  window  and  then  close  the  eyes,  a  positive  image  of  the 
window  will  I4>pear(  if  we  then  gate  fixedly 
at  the  window  for  mie  or  two  minutes,  dose 
the  eyes  two  or  three  times,  and  then  look  at 
a  dark  part  of  the  room,  a  negative  image  will  ^^ 
be  seen  floating  before  us.  The  positive  image  Or^„M 
is  due  to  exdtation  of  the  retina,  and  the. 
ne^tive  to  fatigue.  If  we  fatigue  a  small  Yellow 
area  of  the  retina  with  white  light,  and  then  ^  .  . 
aUow  a  less  intense  light  to  f aU  on  it,  the  ^"^^"^ 
fatigued  area  responds  feebly,  and  conse-CieM 
quently  the  object,  such  as  the  window-pane, 
appears  to  be  dark.  Creeni«h 


seen  to  be  rtd,  and  in  a  greea  lighf ,  green.  Colour  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  body  and  on  the  nature  of  the  light  falling  on 
it,  and  a  seiuatiou  ojf  colonr  arises  when  the  body  reflects  or 
transmits  the  spedal  rays  to  the  eye.  If  two  rays  of  different 
rates  of  vibration,  that  is  to  say,  of  different  colours,  affect  a 
surface  of  the  retina  at  the  same  moment,  the  effects  are  fused 
together  and  we  have  the  sensation  of  a  third  colonr  different 
from  its  cause.  Thus,  if  red  be  removed  from  the  solar  spec- 
trum, all  the  other  colours  combined  cause  a  sensation  of  green- 
ish ydlow.  Again  red  and  violet  give  purple,  and  yellow 
and  blue,  white.  Yelknr  and  blue,  however,  only  give  white 
when  pure  spectral  cotours  are  mixed.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue  pigments  do  not  produce  whiter 
but  green;  but,  as  was  explained  by  Helmholtx,  this  is  because 
the  blue  pigment  absorbs  all  the  rays  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  up  to  the  green,  while  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs 
sil  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  down  to  the  green,  and  as  the 
only  rays  reflected  into'  the  eye  are  the  green  rays,  the  sub- 
stance appears  green.  Finally,  if  colours  are  painted  on  a 
disk  in  due  proportions  and  in  a  proper  order,  the  disk  will, 
when  quickly  rotated,  appear  white,  from  the  rapid  fusion  of 
colour  effects. 

When  we  examine  a  spectrum,  wc  see  a  series  of  colours 
metging  by  insensible  gradations  the  one  into  the  other,  thus: — 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet.  These  are  termed 
■simple  cofeurs.  If  two  or  more  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum 
act  simultaneously  on  the  same  spot  of  the  retina,  they  may 
give  rise  to  sensations  of  mixed  colours.  These  mixed  colours 
are  of  two  kinds:  (i)  those  which  do  not  correspond  to  any 
colour  in  the  spectrum,  such  as  purple  and  white,  and  (2)  those 
which  do  exist  in  the  spectrum.  White  may  be  produced 
by  a  mixture  of  two  simple  colours,  which  are  then  said  to  be 
compUmentory.  Thus,  red  and  greenish  blue,  orange  and 
C3fanic  blue,  yellow  and  indigo  blue,  and  greenish  yellow  and 
violet  all  produce  white.  Purple,  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
red  and  violet,  or  red  and  bluish  violet.  The  following  table 
by  Helmholtx  shows  the  compound  colours  produced  by  mixing 
other  colours: — 


blue 

Cyanic 

blue 


4.  Sensations  op  Coioit^ 

I.  General  Statement. — Colour  (q.v.)  is  a 
special  sensation  exdted  by  the  action  on  the  retina  of  ra^  of 
light  of  a  definite  wave-Jength.  On  the  most  likdy  hypotheas  as 
to  the  physical  nature  of  light,  colour  depends  on  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  luminiferous  aether,  and  white  light  is  a  compound  of 
all  the  colouis  In  definite  proportion.  When  a  surface  reflects 
solar  li^t  into  the  eye  without  aflfectlng  this  proportion,  it  is 
white,  but  if  it  absorbs  all  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  nothing,  it 
appears  to  be  black.  If  a  body  held  between  the  esre  and  the  sun 
transmits  light  unchanged,  and  Is  transparent,  it  is  colourless, 
but  if  translucent  it  is  white.  If  the  medium  transmits  or  reflects 
some  rays  and  absorbs  others,  it  is  coloured.  Thus,  if  a  body 
absorbs  all  the  rays  of.  the  spectrum  but  those  which  cause 
the  sensation  of  green,  we  say  the  body  is  green  in  colour; 
but  this  green  can  only  be  perceived  if  the  rays  of  light  falling 
on  the  body  contain  rays  having  the  special  rate  of  vibration 
required  for  this  spedal  colour.  For  if  the  surface  be  illumin- 
ated by  any  other  pure  ray  of  the  spectrum,  say  red,  these 
red  rays  will  be  absorbed  and  the  body  will  appear  to  be  black. 
As  a  white  surface  reflecu  all  the  rays,  in  red  light  it  will  be 


Violet 

Indigo 
blue 

Cyanic 
blue 

Greenish 
blue 

Green 

Ycnowish    Yellow, 
green 

Purple 

Deep 

roac 

White 

Deep 
rose 

White 
rose 

Wkilo 

White 

rose 

WkiU 

Whitish 

WkiU 

Whitish 

yellow 

Whitish 

Whitish 
yellow 
Yellow 

Yellowish 

Golden       Orange 
yellow 
Yellow 

rose 
Wkile 

Green 

green 
Green 

green 
Green 

green 

Blue 

Water 

blue 

Indigo 

blue 

Water 

blue 

Water 

blue 

GieentBh 
blue 

c 

This  table  shows  that  if  we  mix  two  rimple  eoloars  not 
so  far  separated  in  the  spectrum  as  the  oomplementaiy  ooloaia, 
the  mixed  colour  contains  v  y 

more  white  as  the  interval  ^w  A 

between  the  odours  em-  ^ 

ployed  is  greater,  and  that 
if  we  mix  two  colours 
farther  distant  in  the 
spectrum  than  the  com- 
I^mentary  colours,  the 
mixture  is  whiter  as  the 
interval  is  smaller.  By  mudng  more  than  two  simple*  colours, 
no  new  colours  are  produced,  but  only  different  shades  of  colour. 

a.  Modes  of  Mixing  Colonr  Sensations-^Vanom  methods 
haye  been  adopted  for  studying  the  effect  of  mixing  colours. 

(a)  By  Superposing  Two  Spedra.^this  may  be  done  in  a  simple 
way  by  having  a  slit  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V  (see  fig.  17), 
of  which  the  two  portions  ab  and  be  form  a  right  angle;  behind 
this  slit  is  placed  a  vertical  prism,  and  two  spectra  are  obtained* 


Fig.  17.— Form  of  Double  Slit  for  the 
Partial  Superposition  of  Two  Spectrai 
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«•  teen  id  fif.  tS,  in  which  hfta  it  the  •pcctrum  of  the  tlit  ab, 
and  cefd  tfant  of  the  slit  «4;  the  coknticd  spectra  are  contained 
^  •  in  the  trian^  (<^,  and, 

c  .  .  ^  «r  |yy  anangement,  the 
effects  of  mixture  of  any 
two  simple  coIouie  may 
be  observed. 

(6)  By  Method  of  JEe- 
fieOion, — Place    a    led 
Fio.  18.— Diapam  of  Double  Spectrum  wafer  on  *,  in  fig.  19,  and 
partiaUy  superpottd.  ^  y^  ^^^^  0^  ^^  ,^4 

10  angle  a  small  glass  plate  a  as  to  transmit  to  the  eye  a 
leflection  of  the  blue  wafer  on  tf  in  the  same  line  as  the  rays 

transmitted  from  the  red 
wafer  on  b.  The  acnstlion 
will  be  that  of  purple;  and 
by  using  wafers  of  different 
colours,  many  experiments 
may  thus  be  performed. 

ifi)  By  RokUing  Disks  VfkUk 
qmeUy  superpose  on  the  same 
Azea  of  Retina  the  ImpreS" 
sions  of  DtferesU  Wavelengths. 
— ^Such  disks  may  be  con* 
structed  of  cardboard,  on 
which  coloured  sectors  are 
painted,  as  shown  in  fig.  20, 
representing  diagnmmatically  the  arrangement  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.    The  angles  of  the  sectors  were  thus  given  by  him: — 


Fig.  z^.— Dia^m  showing  Lam* 
bert  s  Method  of  mixing  Sensa* 
tions  of  Colour. 


Red 

Orange 

Yellow 


34*  10-5' 


Green         .    6o*  45- 5' 
Blue      .     .    54*41' 
Indigo        •    34**  10*5' 

6o»45-5' 


With  sectors  of  such  a  ^se,  lohite  will  be  produced  on  rotating 

the  disk  rapidly.    This  method  has  been  carried  out  with  great 

efficiency  by  the  colour-top  of  J.  Clerk-Maxwell.   It  is  a  flat  top, 

on  the  surface  of  which  disks 

of  various  colours  may  be 

placed.    Dancer    has    added 

to  it  a  method  by  which,  even 

while    the    top    is    rotating 

rapidly  and  the  sensation  of 

a   mixed  colotir  is  strongly 

perceived,   the    eye  may  be 

able  to  see  the  simple  colours 

of    which     it    is  composed. 

This  is  done  by  placing  on 

the   handle   of    the    top,    a 

short    distance    above    the 

Ci*.  «A  n:..^..  «f  •u  /•  I  coloured  surface,  a  thin  black 
riG.  2a — Diagram  ol  the  Colour    j*  1        _*     .  j  u     t.  1        e 

Disk  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  <^^»  perforated  by  holes  of 

various  size  and  pattern,  and 
weighted  a  little  on  one  side.  This  disk  vibrates  to  and  fro 
rapidly,  and  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  colour  impression; 
and  thus  the  constituent  colours  are  readily  seen. 

3.  The  Geometric  Representation  ef  Colours.— -Colovn  may 
be  arranged  in  a  linear  series,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Each 
point  of  the  line  corresponds  to  a  determinate  impression  of 
colour;  the  line  is  not  a  straight  line,  as  regards  luminous  effect, 
but  is  better  represented  by  a  curve,  passing  from  the  red  to  the 
violeL  This  curve  might  be  represenied  as  a  circle  in  the 
circumference  of  which  the  various  colours  might  be  pbced, 
fn  which  case  the  complementary  colours  would  be  at  the 
extremities  of  the  same  diameter.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  arranged 
the  colours  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  as  shown  in  fig.  21.  If  we 
place  three  of  the  spectral  cdours  at  three  angles,  thus— green, 
violet  and  red— the  sides  of  the  triangle  include  the  inter- 
mediate colours  of  the  spectrum,  except  purple. 

The  poiat  S  corresponds  to  white,  conscauentty,  from  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines  which  join  the  complementary  colours,  the 
straight  lines  from  green  to  S,  RS  and  VS  represent  the  amount  of 
green,  red  and  violet  necessary  to  form  white;  the  same  holds  good 


for  the  eomplcnentafy  celoan:  tog  estmide.  for  blue  and  nd.  tiN 
line  SB»the  amount  of  blue,  and  the  line  SR«the  aaouat  ec^ed 
required  to  form  white. 
Again,  any  point,  say  M, 
on  the  surface  of  the 
triansle.  will  represent  a 
mixeo  colour,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  mixing  the  three 
fundamental  colours  in  the 
proDortions  represented  by 
the  length  of  the  lines  M  to 
green,  MV  and  MR.  But 
the  line  VM  passes  on  to 


the  yellow  Y  ;we  nuv  then  f,o  ai,-Ceomeirical  Represenution 
replace  the  red.  and  green  of  the  Relations  of  Colours  as  shown 
by  the  yellow,  in  the  pro-  Km  M*«tA« 
portion  of  the  length  ofthe  ^  wewion. 
line  MY.  and  mix  it  with  violet  in  the  f>roportion  of  SV.  The 
same  colour  would  also  be  formed  by  mixing  the  amount  MY  of 
yellow  with  MS  of  white,  or  by  the  amount  RM  of  red  with  the 
amount  MD  of  greenish  blue. 

The  following  list  shows  characteristic  complementary  oolottrs, 
with  thdr  wave-lengths  (X)  in  millionthsof  a  millimetre: — 


Red,  X  656. 
Orange,  X  608. 
Gold-yellow,  X  574.' 
Yellow,  X  567. 
Greenish  yellow,  X  564. 


Blue-green,  X49a. 

Blue,  X  490* 
Blue,  X48>. 
Indigo-blue,  X464. 
Violet,  X4$s. 


By  combining  colours  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum,  the 
effect  of  the  intermediate  colours  may  be  produced;  but  the 
lowest  and  the  highest,  red  and  violet,  cannot  thus  be  formed. 
These  an  therefore  fundamental  or  primary  ooh»urs,  ookmrs 
that  cannot  be  produced  by  the  fusion  of  other  cobvxs.  If  now 
to  red  and  violet  we  add  green,  which  has  a  rate  of  vibration 
about  midway  between  red  and  violet,  we  obtain  a  sensation  <tf 
white.  Red,  green  and  violet  are  therefore  the  three  funda- 
mental colours. 

4.  Physiological  Characters  ej  Colours.'-'CoiafSt  physiologically 
is  a  sensation,  and  it  therefore  does  not  depend  only  on  the 
physical  stimiilus  of  Ught,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  retina 
affected.  The  power  of  distinguishing  colours  is  greatest  when 
they  fall  on,  or  immediately  around,  the  yellow  ^>ot,  where  the 
number  of  cones  is  greatest.  In  these  regions  more  thafi  two 
hundred  different  tints  of  colour  may  be  distinguished.  Out- 
side of  this  area  lies  a  middle  none,  where  fewer  tints  are  per- 
ceived,  mostly  confined  to  shades  of  yellow  and  blue.  If  intense 
coloured  stimuli  are  employed,  colours  may  be  perceived  even 
to  the  marfb  of  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  but  with  weak 
stimuli  coloured  objects  may  seem  to  be  black,  or  dark  like 
shadows.  In  passing  a  colour  from  the  peripheiy  to  the  centre 
of  the  yellow  spot,  remarkable  changes  in  hue  may  be  observed. 
Orange  is  first  grey,  then  yellow,  and  It  only  appears  as  orange 
when  it  enters  the  zone  sensitive  to  red.  Purple  and  bluish 
green  are  blue  at  the  periphery,  and  only  show  the  true  tint 
in  the  central  region..  Four  tints  have  been  found  which  do  not 
thus  change:  a  red  obtained  by  adding  to  the  red  of  the  spectxvm 
a  little  blue  (a  purple),  a  yellow  of  574*5  X,  a  green  of  495  X  and 
a  blue  of  471  X. 

The  question  now  arises.  How  cas  we  perceive  differences 
In  cobur?  We  might  suppose  a  molecular  vibration  to  be  set 
up  in  the  nerve-endings  synchronous  with  the  undulations  of  the 
luminiferous  aether,  without  any  diange  in  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  sensory  surface,  and  we  mi^t  suppose  that 
where  various  series  of  waves  in  the  aether  corre^nding  to 
diffcxent  cok>uxs  act  together,  these  may  be  fused  together,  or  to 
interfere  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  vibration  of  modified  form  or  rate 
that  oorresponded  In  some  way  to  the  sensation.  Or,  to  adopt 
another  line  of  thought,  we  might  suppose  that  the  effect  of 
different  rays  (rays  differing  in  frequency  of  vibration  and  in 
physiological  effect)  is  to  promote  or  retard  chemical  changes 
in  the  sensory  surface, "  which  again  so  affect  the  sensory  nerves 
as  to  give  rise  to  differing  states  in  the  nerves  and  the  nerve 
centres,  with  differing  concomitant  sensations.*'  The  former 
of  these  thoughts  is  the  foundation  of  the  Young-Helmholts 
theory,  while  the  ktter  is  applicable  to  the  theory  of  E.  Bering. 
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5.  Tkeofks  of  Cahttr-Pereeption.—A  tbeorf  wfiddy  Accepted 
by   physidsts   was   first   proposed   by  Thomas  Yoong  and 

afterwards  revived  by 
Hetmholtz.  It  is  based 
on  the  asBumptlon  that 
three  kinds  of  nervous  ele- 
ments exist  in  the  retina, 
the  excitation  of  which 
give  respectivdy  sensa- 
tions of  red,  green  and 
violet.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  fundamental 
sensations.  Homogene- 
ous light  excites  all 
three,  but  with  different 
intensities  according  to 
the  length  of  the  wave. 
Thus  long  waves  will 
excite  most  strongly 
fibres  sensitive  to  red, 
medium  waves  those 
sensitive  to  green,  and 
diort  waves  those  sensi- 
tive to  violet.  Fig.  as 
shows  graphically  the 
irritability  of  the  three 
•ets  of  fibres.    Helmholtz  thus  applies  the  theory:— 

**  I.  Red  excites  strongly  the  fibres  sensitive  to  red  and  feebly  the 
other  two — lensation:  Red. 

3.  YdloW  excites  moderately  the  fibres  sensitive  to  red  and 

green,  feebly  the  violet— sensation:   YiUo». 
3*  Green  exdtes  strongly  the  green,' feebly  the  other  two — 
sensation:  Creen. 

4.  Blue  excites  moderately  the  fibres  sensitive  to  green  and 

violet.andfeeUy  the  red— sensation:  Biw. 

5.  VSolet  excites  strongly  the  fibres  sensitive  to  violet,  and  feebly 

the  other  two— senatbn:  Vidtt. 

6.  When  the  encttatton  is  nearly  et^ual  for  the  three  kinds  of 

fibres,  then  the  sensation  is  Wktie.** 
The  Yoang-Heloiholu  theory  explains  the  appcaraoce  of  the 
itive  coloured  images.    Suppoie,  for  example,  that  we  look 


Fig.  ft. — Diagram  showing  the  Irrita- 
bility of  the  Throe  Kinds  of  Retinal 
Elements. 

I,  red;  3.  green:  t,  violet.  R.  O,  Y, 
G,  B.  V.  inatkl  letters  of  colours. 


at  a  red  object  for  a  considerable  tTme :  the  retinal  elements  sensitive 
to  red  become  fatigued.  Then  (1)  if  the  eye  be  kept  in  darkness, 
the  fibces  affected  by  red  being  fatigued  do  not  act  so  as  to. give  a 
sensation  of  red ;  those  of  green  and  of  violet  have  been  less  excited, 
and  this  excitation  is  sufficient  to  give  the  sensatbn  of  pale  graeaish 
blue;  (2)  if  the  eye  be  fixed  on  a  wkiu  surface,  the  red  fibres,  being 
fatigued,  are  not  excited  by  the  red  rays  contained  in  the  white  light ; 
<»  the  contrary,  the  green  and  violet  fibres  are  strongly  excited,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  we  have  an  intense  complementary  Image; 
(t)  if  we  look  at  n  Hmisk  irten  surface,  the  complementary  of  red, 
the  effect  will  be  to  excite  still  more  strongly  the  green  and  violet 
fibres,  and  consequently  to  have  a  still  more  mtcnse  complementary 
image;  (4)  if  we  regard  a  r^f  surface,  the  primitive  colour,  the  red 
fibres  are  itttfe  affected  in  consequence  of  bekig  fatieued,  the  green 
nnd  vmlet  fibres  will  be  only  feebly^  exdted.  and  therefore  only  n 
■very  feeble  complemenury  image  will  be  seen;  and  (5)  if  we  look 
at  a  surface  of  a  different  colour  altogether,  this  colour  may  Combme 
with  that  of  the  consecutive  image,  and  produce  a  mixed  colour, 
thus,  on  a  yellow  surface,  wo  will  see  an  image  of-an  orange  colour. 

Every  colour  has  three  qualities:  (1)  ktu,  or  tint,  such  as  red, 
green,  violet;  (»)  deprce  of  saturation,  or  purity,  according  to 
the  amount  of  white  mixed  with  the  tint,  as  when  we  recognise 
a  red  or  green  as  pale  or  deep;  and  (5)  intensity,  or  luminosity, 
or  brightness  as  when  we  desgnate  the  tint  of  a  red  rose  as  dark 
or  brighL  Two  colours  are  identical  when  they  agree  as  to 
these  three  qualities.  Observation  shows,  however,  that  out  of 
one  hundred  men  ninety-six  agree  In  identifying  or  in  discrimin- 
ating colours,  while  the  remaining  four  show  defective  apprecia- 
tion. Th^se  hitter  are  called  colour-blind.  This  defect  is  about 
ten  times  leas  frequent  in  women.  Colour-blindness  is  congen- 
ital and  incurable,  and  it  is  due  to  an  unknown  condition  of 
the  retina  or  nerve  centres,  or  both,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  transient  colour-blindness,  sometimes  caused  by  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  by  disease.  When  caused  by 
tobacco,  the  sensation  of  blue  is  the  last  to  disappear  Absolute 
inability  to  distinguish  colour  is  rare,  if  it  really  exists;  in  some 
there  is  only  one  colour  sensation;  and  in  a  few 


cases  the  oolotir-bUnd  fails  to  *li«tingii?A  blue  from. green,  or 
there  is  insensibility  U>  violeL  Daltonism,  or  red^trsen  bliitd- 
BCss,  of  which  there  are  two  vmrietfas,  the  red-Mind  and  the 
green-blind,  h  the  more  common  defect.  Red  appears  to  a  red* 
blind  person  as  a  dark  greto  or  greenish  ydlow,  yellow  and 
onmge  as  dirty  green,  and  gieen  is  green  and  brighter  than.tha 
green  of  the  yellow  and  orange.  To  a  greenrbl^d  person  red 
appears  as  dvk  ydlow,  yeDow  is  ydlow,  except  a  litUe  lighter 
in  shade  than  the  red  he  calls  dark  yellow,  and  green  is  pale 
yeUow. 

According  to  the  Young-Helmholts  theory,  there  are  three  funda- 
mental colour  sensations,  red,  green  and  violet,  by  the  combination 
of  whkh  all  other  colours  nuy  be  formed,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
there  exist  in  the  retina  three  kinds  of  nerve  elements,  each  of 
which  is  specially  responsive  ta  the  stimulus  of  waves  of  a  certain 
frequency  corresponding  to  one  cotour,  and  much  less  so  to  waves 
of  other  frequencies  and  other  colours.  If  waves  corresponding 
to  pure  red  akMie  act  on  the  retina,  only  the  corresponding  nerve 
element  for  red  would  be  excited,  and  so  with  green  and  violet. 
But  If  waves  of  different  frequencies  are  mixed  (corresponding  to  a 
mixture  of  colours),  then  the  nerve  elements  will  be  set  in  action  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the  constituent  exdtant 
rays  In  the  colour.  Thus  if  all  the  nerve  elements  were  simultane- 
ously set  in  action,  the  sensation  is  that  of  white  l^ht ;  If  that  corre- 
sponding to  red  and  green,  the  reanltant  sensation  will  be  orange  er 
^mellows  if  mainly  the  green  and  violet,  the  sensation  will  be  blue  and 
indigo.  Then  red-blindness  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
elements  corresponding  to  the  sensation  of  red  arc  absent;  and 
green-blindness,  to  the  absence  of  the  elemems  sensitive  to  green. 
If  to  a  red-blind  person  the  green  and  violet  are  equal,  and  wben  to 
a  green-blind  person  the  red  and  violet  are  equaf,  they  may  have 
senaatioas  which  to  them^ constitute  white,  while  to  the  normal 
eye  the  sensation  is  not  white,  but  bluish  green  in  the  one  case  and 
green  in  the  other.  In  each  case,  to  the  normal  eye,  the  sensation 
of  green  has  been  added  to  the  sensations  of  red  and  bine.  It  will 
be  evident,  also,  that  whiteness  to  the  colour-blind  eye  cannot  be 
the  same  as  whiteness  to  the  normal  eye.  No  doubt  this  theory 
explains  certain  phenomena  of  colour*blindncss,  of  after-coloured 
images,  and  of  contrast  of  colour^  but  it  is  open  to  various  objections. 
It  has  no  anatomical  bads,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  impossible 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  three  kinds  of  nerve  elements,  or 
retinal  elements,  corresponding  to  the  three  fundamental  colour 
sensations.  Why  should  red  to  a  colour-blind  person  give  rise  to  a 
sensatbn  of  somethini^  like  green,  or  why  should  it  give  rise  to  a 
sensation  at  all  ?  Again,  and  as  already  stated,  in  cases  of  colour- 
blindness due  to  tobacco  or  to  diseaae,  only  blue  may  be  seen,  ^ile 
it  b  saki  that  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  seems  to  be  white.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  wkitt  can  be  the  sensation  if  the  sensa- 
tions of  red  and  green  are  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  such  colour-blind  eyes  do  not  really  see  white  as  seen 
by  a  normal  person,  and  that  they  only  have  a  sensation  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  call  white.  According  to  this  theory, 
we  never  actually  expcrieaoe  the  primary  sensations.  Thus  we 
never  see  primary  red,  as  the  seosarioo  is  more  or  less  nuxed  with 
primary  green,  and  even  with  primary  blue  (violet).  So  with  regard 
to  primary  green  and  primary  violet.  Helmholtz.  In  his  last  work 
on  the  subject,  adooted  as  the  three  primary  colours  a  red  bluer 
than  spectral  red,  (a)  a  green  lying  between  540  X  and  s6o  X  (A,  like 
the  green  of  vegetation),  and  a  blue  at  about  470  X  (t,  like  ultra- 
manne).  all,  however,  much  more  highly  saturated  than  any  colours 
existing  in  the  spectrum. 

In  Handbuth  der  Pkysidoiiseken  OpHk  (Hamburg  and  Lciprig, 
1896)  Helmholtx  pointed  out  that  luimnostty  or  brlnitnesa  plays  a 
more  important  cart  in  colour  perception  than  has  been  supposed. 
Each  spectral  colour  is  composed  of  certain  proportions  01  these 
fundamental  colours,  or,  to  put  It  in  another  way,  a  combitiatlon  of 
two  of  them  added  to  a  certain  amount  of  white. 

Hering'a  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  chemical  changes 
in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light.  It  also  assumes 
that  certain  fundamental  sensations  are  excited  by  light  or  occur 
during  the  absence  of  light.  These  fnndSimental  sensations  are 
x^itt,  black,  red.  yellow,  green  and  blue.  They  are  arranged  In 
pairs,  the  one  colour  In  each  pair  being,  in  a  sense,  complementary  to 
the  other*  as  white  to  black,  red  ta  green,  and  yellow  to  olue.  Hering 
also  supposes  that  when  rays  of  a  certain  wave-length  faU  on  visual 
substances  assumed  to  exist  in  the  retina,  destructive  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  katabolic  changes  occur,  while  rays  having  other  wave- 
lengths cause  constructive  or  anabolic  changes.  Suppose  that  in  a 
red-green  substance  katabolic  and  anabolic  changes  occur  in  equal 
amount,  there  may  be  no  sensation,  bat  when  waves  of  a  oenain 
wave-length  or  frequency  cause  katabolic  changes  in  excess,  there 
wHi  be  a  sensation  of  red,  while  shorter  waves  and  of  greater  fre- 
quency, by  exching  anabolic  changes,  will  cause  a  sensation  of 
green.  In  like  manner.  katatMiUsm  of  a  yelhrw-^tue  visual  sub* 
stance  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  we  call  yellow,  while  aaaboltsm 
by  shorter  waves  acting  on  the  same  substance,  causes  the  sensation 
of  blue.     Again,  katabolism  of  a  white-black  visual  substance 
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in  th«  dark,  aivci  liie  to  the  iCflHiion 
B  b  (  imiiiaii  u  irU  u  whHmeu. 

of  cacb  pair  tn  uaconiuic  u  wcU  u  comple- 

!■  tbt  red  ad  ot  ih*  iptanini  (he  ny*  cuns  laubaliun 
ol  UK  na-fKcn  •ubatuce,  whik  ibcy  have  ae  tAcei  on  the  ycUow- 
blut  utMamc  Here  the  Koation  it  ltd.  The  •bortw  wjvn 
ol  Ibc  wectnl  ycUov  one  kuebobnl  st  ihe  ydluv-Uue  nulemi, 
widia  InlabolUiB  and  f  •*—'■—  ol  lb*  ndfioEii  HinMine  an  hcic 
IquaL  Here  the  isMtioii  la  yeUow.  Still  almta  mva.  am- 
HKMcUiii  ta  freen,  pov  came  ■"■*"'"■  of  uk  nd-smn  wihtfainT, 
while  tbeif  ufluence  on  the  yellaw-Uiie  lubflaocc,  bdng  equal  in 
amaoot  at  rnnk  iatabdilata  aad  anabolion.  ii  pcuiraL  Here 
the  teiuation  1»  gnen.  Slwrt  wavea  of  the  blue  of  Ibc  flpcctrum 
niue  afiabeliui  of  the  vcUov-tilue  BiUBial.  asd  a>  their . — 
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vyi  of  the  ipeclruin  fall  on  (he 
n  the  red^ETeen  and  ydknr-hlue 
:fa  other,  tnil  kataboIiHn  it  ETcat 
i  n  all  [he  tenulioa  white, 
■lult,  anabolic  Changs  an  goinE 


Heting'e  ifawry  i>  that  white  it 


iou,  we  CBS  no*  docdbe  the  iwementaof  tlie  eyeball. 
■bich  an  o(  liitie  kindt:  (i)  Fi/il  fintien.  The  head  ii  ereti, 
and  the  line  ot  regard  ii  directed  towaidi  the  distuit  hoiiz^L 
(i)  SrccsJ  fasiliint.  Thii  indlcalei  ail  the  moveinenU  louad 
'e  iiantvEiie  and  barUoDial  aia.  When  the  eyt  louin 
und  the  firat,  the  tine  oj  regard  ii  displaced  abore  or  betow^ 
id  makes  with  0.  line  iDdiutlag  iu  [onner  pouLion  ui  angle 
nncii  by  Helmbolli  the  angle  of  vtitica)  dnplacemoil,  or  the 
cnaiaiwl  inf/c;  and  when  it  routes  nood  the  verticai 
js,  the  line  o(  regard  ii  displaced  Inm  aide  to  aide,  fotming 
ith  the  mediu  phne  ol  Ibc  cire  an  an|^  csUed  the  an^  if 
Ural  diiploicmenl.  (j)  Third  erdcr  «f  ^ifiaiu.  This  indudes 
I  those  which  the  globe  may  atsiime  in  pcltbrmiiig  a  rotatory 
Dvemcnt  along  with  lateral  or  vertiol  divlaamectL  This 
ovemcnt  ol  rotation  is  meisuied  by  the  an^  which  the  plane 

regard     mokes     with  -> 

c   transverse   plane,   ui  ""^  V^^.^     A^ 

tgle  termed  the  antic  p/ 


.    BlKliitheklt 
luUiin  of  "the  wUle-bbek  tub 


uflt  of  iuminanty.  and  it  bs. 
of  the  retina.  Scnaaiioni  o 
may  be  readily  cnpefiaiced.  a 


6.  Tin  Contraa  ef  Colnat.— II  we  look  at 
ftty  or  black  object  od  a  colomtd  gnund,  the  object  appears 

ol  grey  paper  on  a  red  ground  appears  to  be  of  a  grtenub-blue 
colour,  whilst  on  a  blue  ground  it  will  ^Jpcar  pink.  This  Effect 
I*  heightetied  if  we  place  over  the  paper  a  thin  sheet  of  (issue 
paper;  bnt  {[  diiappeart  at  once  il  we  place  a  bbck  ring  or 
border  round  the  grey  paper.  Again,  if  we  place  two  comple- 
roeotsry  coloura  tide  by  side,  both  appear  to  be  increased  in 
intensity-  VantMJS  [heoiiea  have  been  advajiud  to  ciplain 
thae  facts.     Helmholli  was  of  opinion  that  Ihe  phenomena 

lensory  imprcsuons;  J.  A.  F.  Plateau,  on  the  other  hand. 
Utempled   to  aplain   them   bjr    Ihe   theory  of   csDsecuIive 

5.  The  Uovehehts  or  tbs  Eti 

I.  Cinaal  SttUmnL—Tbe  globe  of  the  eye  hat  a  (cn/ri 
ej  relaHtH,  which  is  not  eiiclly        * 


■  Ultle  bi 
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,  of  which  these  are  three — a 
a  vertical  and  a  Iransverse.  In  nonnal  visia 
always  pUod  iotucba  manikeratto  befiaed 
the  Jlmf  peinl  or  the  ftiiil  tf  rtf^  A  lli 
centre  of  TOtalkiti  lo  Ihe  pcint  of  retud  i 
ttiard.  The  two  lines  of  regard  form  an  ar 
r^ard,  and  Ihe  base  it  (ormed  by  a  line  pi 
"  c   of   rotallon   10   [he  other.      '    "' 


both  t 


i  passing  from  iT 
csUed  the  fine  . 
^e  St  Ihe  point  < 

through 


es  of  regard  it  caOed  tbe  ^Auu  of  n(ari.    With  tl 


The    1 


regard    to    the  ^J 


lerwpled      by     the     ei- 

™r,ht;l'Z  ™i^  riifiMSSS'S.'beEye.ndof.bcir 

™«   through    the    centre  ^^^  ^  Roiaiioo,  the  tstter  being 

!  pupil,  the  antounl  ibawn  by  duled  linet.    (Fick.) 

ilaUIion     of    which  The  aiit  ol  laaiion  of  (he  cecliB 


il    Ihe   eye,   ■ 

sporiding  point 


Each  point  in  Ihe  visual  field  faai  a 
a  Ihe  retina,  but  the  portion,  is  alrcad 
tcures  OUT  tttcmion  is  thai  falling  a. 


ibe 


1.  Sinpli  Yitiat  wilk  Tw  £>«.— When  we  look  at  an  object 

wiib  both  eyes,  having  the  optic  axes  parallel,  its  linage  falls 
upon  the  two  yellow  spoil,  aod  it  i 
o  one  ohfccl.     If.  however,  we  d  . 
one  eyeball  by  presiing  it  with  Ihe  fi 
then  Ihe  image  in  the  ditpliced  e; 

two  obJKIs.  one  of  them  being  li 
tinct  than  Ibe  olbcr.     It  is  not  netetuiy.  • 

however,  in  order  10  lee  a  single  object  Fio.  ij.— Diapam 
with  two  eyes  Ibat   Ihe  two  images  fall      'o  Ulutiiaie  the 
on  Ihe  two   yellow  ^wll;    an    object    il      P'y"'''°R?'  "»■ 
dways  single   il  ill  image  fall  on  «rr..      faSSir 
apomdimi  ptnnti  in  Ihe  two  eyes. 

The  eye  tnsy  rotate  round  ihrce  possible  axes,  a  verlicaJ, 
horiionlal  and  anlcro-posterior.  These  movements  are  efiecled 
by  lour  straight  muscles  and  two  oblique.  The  four  straight 
muscles  arise  Irom  the  back  ol  the  orbit,  and  pass  forward  10  be 

regard  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  globe  as  the  poles. 
The  two  oblique)  (one  originating  at  tbe  back  of  Ihe  otbil) 
come,  as  it  were.  Irom  ihe  nasal  tide — ihc  one  goes  above  the 
eyeball,  the  other  below,  while  bolb  are  inserted  into  Ibc  rye- 
ball  on  the  li-mporal  side,  Ihe  luperior  oblique  above  and  Ihe 
Interior  oblique  below.  The  tin  muscles  work  in  pain.  T^ 
inienul  and  eitemal  reeli  turn  the  eye  nuod  ihe  vertical  tm. 
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«o  that  the  line  of  visioa  it  dueaed  to  the  right  or  left.  The 
superior  and  inferior  recti  rotate  the  eye  round  the  boruontal 
axis,  and  thus  the  line  of  vision  is  raised  or  lowered.  The 
oblique  muscles  turn  the  eye  round  an  axis  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  the  superior 
oblique  muscle  lowers,  while  the  inferior  oblique  raises,  the 
visual  line.  It  was  also  shown  by  Helmholu  that  the  oblique 
muscles  sometimes  cause  a  slight  rotation  of  the  eyeball  round 
the  visual  axis  itself.  These  movements  are  under  the  control 
of  the  will  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  there  are  slighter  move- 
ments that  are  altogether  involuntary.  Helmholtz  studied 
these  slighter  movements  by  a  method  first  suggested  by  F.  C 
Donders.  By  this  method  the  apparent  position  of  after* 
images  produced  by  exhausting  the  retina,  say  with  a  red  or 
green  object,  was  compared  with  that  of  a  line  or  fixed  point 
gazed  at  with  a  new  position  of  the  eyebalL  The  ocular  spectra 
soon  vanish,  but  a  quick  observer  can  determine  the  coincidence 
of  lines  with  the  spectra.  After  produang  an  after>image 
with  the  head  in  the  erect  position,  the  head  may  be  placed 
into  any  inclined  position,  and  if  the  attention  is  then  fixed  on  a 
diagram  having  vertical  lines  ruled  upon  it,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
whether  the  after-image  coincides  with  these  lines.  As  the 
after-image  must  remain  in  the  same  position  on  the  retina, 
it  "will  be  evident  that  if  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  lines  there 
must  have  been  a  slight  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  Such  a  coin- 
cidence always  takes  place,  and  thus  it  is  proved  that  there  is 
an  involuntary  rotation.  This  minute  rotation  enables  us  to 
judge  more  accurately  of  the  position  of  external  objects. 

3.  The  horopter  is  the  k>cus  of  those  points  of  space  which 
are  projected  on  retinal  points.  While  gcometricaJly  it  may 
be  conceived  as  simple,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  a  line 
of  double  curvature  produced  by  the  intersection  of  two  hypcr- 
boloids,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  twisted  cubic  curve  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  hypeiboloids  which  have  a  common 
generator.  The  curves  pass  through  the  nodal  point  of  both 
eyes.  An  infinite  number  of  lines  may  be  drawn  from  any  point 
of  the  horopter,  so  that  tlie  point  may  be  seen  as  a  single  point, 
and  these  lines  lie  on  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  whose  vertex 
is  the  point.  When  we  gaze  at  the  horizon,  the  horopter  is 
really  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  our  feet.  The 
horopter  in  this  instance  is  the  ground  on  which  we  stand. 
Experiments  show  "  that  the  forms  and  the  distances  of  these 
objects  which  are  situated  in,  or  very  nearly  in,  the  horopter, 
are  perceived  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  same 
forms  and  distances  would  be  when  not  situated  in  the  horopter  " 
(M'Kendrick,  Life  oJHelmkoUz,  1899,  p.  172  r/  seq.). 

An  object  which  is  not  foiwd  in  the  horopter,  or,  in  other 
words,  does  not  form  an  image  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
retinae,  is  seen  double.  When  the  eyeballs  arc  so  acted  upon 
by  their  muscles  as  to  secure  images  on  non-corresponding 
points,  and  consequently  double  vision,  the  condition  is  termed 
strahismuSf  m  squinting,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
treated  of  in  works  on  ophthalmic  surgery.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  in  the  fusion  of  double  images  we  must  assume, 
not  only  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  correspoiuiing  points 
cf  the  retina,  but  also  that  there  are  corresponding  points  in  the 
brain,  at  the  central  ends  of  the  optic  fibres.  Such  fusion  of 
images  may  occur  without  Gonsciousnes»--at  all  events,  it  is 
pos5%le  to  imagine  that  the  cerebral  effect  (except  as  regards 
consciousness)  would  be  the  same  when  a  single  object  was 
placed  before  the  two  eyes,  in  the  proper  position,  whether  the 
individual  were  conscious  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
are  habitually  conscious  of  a  single  image,  thero  is  a  psychical 
tendency  to  fuse  double  images  when  they  are  not  too  dissimilar. 

4.  Binaculcr  Peretption  oj  Cofonr.— This  may  be  studied  as 
follows.  Take  two  No.  3  eye-pieces  of  a  Hjurtnack's  micro- 
scope, or  two  eye'pieces  of  the  same  optical  value  from  any 
nucroscope,  place  one  in  front  of  each  eye,  direct  them  to  a  clear 
window  in  daylight,  keep  them  parallel,  and  two  luminous  fields 
win  be  seen,  one  corresponding  to  each  eye.  Then  converge 
the  two  eye-pieces,  until  the  two  luminous  circles  cross,  and 
the  central  part,  like  a  bi-convex  leni,  will  appear  dear  and 
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bright,  while  the  outer  segqients  will  be  much  less  intense,  and 
may  appear  even  of  a  dim  grey  colour  Here,  evidcantly,  the 
sensation  is  due  to  a  fusion  of  impressions  m  the  bram.  With 
a  similar  arrangement,  blue  light  may  be  admitted  by  the  one 
eye-piece  and  red  by  the  other,  and  on  the  convergence  of  the 
two,  a  resttltant  colour,  purple,  will  be  observed.  This  may 
be  termed  the  binocuUtf  vision  of  colours  It  is  remarkable 
that  by  a  mental  effort  this  sensation  of  a  compound  colour 
may  be  decomposed  mto  its  constituents,  so  that  one  eye  will 
again  see  blue  end  the  other  red. 

6.  The  Psychical  REiAnoNS  07  Visual  PEKCspnoNS 

I.  General  Characters  of  ViswU  Perceptions. — All  visual 
perceptions,  if  they  last  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  appear 
to  be  external  to  ourselves,  erect,  localized  in  a  position  in  space 
and  more  or  less  continuous. 

(a)  Visual  Sensations  are  referred  to  the  Exterior. — ^This  appears 
to  be  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  habit.  Those  who  have  been 
bom  blind,  on  obtaining  ^esight  by  an  operation,  have 
imagined  objects  to  be  in  dose  proximity  to  the  eye,  and  have 
not  had  the  distinct  sense  of  exteriority  which  most  individuals 
possess.  Slowly,  and  by  a  process  of  education,  in  which  the 
sense  of  touch  played  ati  important  part,  they  gained  the 
knowledge  of  the  external  relations  ol  objects.  Again,  phos- 
genes, when  first  produced,  appear  to  be  in  the  eye,  but  when 
conscious  of  them,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  we  may  transport 
them  into  space,  although  they  never  appear  very  far  off. 

(6)  Visual  Sensations  are  referred  to  Erect  Objects. — Althoogh 
the  images  of  objects  are  inverted  on  the  retina  we  see  them 
erect.  The  explanation  of  the  effect  is  that  we  are  conscious 
not  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  but  of  the  luminous  object  from 
which  the  rays  proceed,  and  we  refer  the  sensation  in  the 
direction  of  these  rays.  Again,  in  running  the  eye  over  tho 
object,  say  a  tall  pole,  from  base  to  apex,  we  are  not  conscious 
of  the  different  images  on  the  retina,  but  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments neceaeary  to  bring  the  parts  successively  on  the  >'ellow 
spot. 

(c)  Visual  Sensations  are  referred  h  o  Position  in  Space.-^' 
The  localization  of  a  luminous  point  in  space  can  only  be 
determined  by  observing  its  rdations  to  other  luminous  points 
with  a  given  position  of  the  head  and  of  the  eye.  For  example, 
in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  if  we  look  at  a  single  luminous  p<Hnt« 
we  cannot  fix  its  exact  position  in  space,  but  we  may  get  some 
information  of  a  vague  character  by  moving  the  head  or  the 
eye.  If,  however,  a  second  luminous  point  appears  in  the  dark- 
ness, we  can  tell  whether  it  is  nearer  or  farther  distant,  above 
or  below  the  first.  So  with  regard  to  other  luminous  points' 
we  observe  thdr  reciprocal  relations,  and  thus  we  localize  a* 
number  of  visual  impressions.  There  are  three  principal 
directions  in  ^ace:  the  transverse  (breadth),  the  vertical 
(height)  and  the  sagittal  (depth).  Luminous  points  may  be 
localized  either  in  the  transverse  or  vcriiciU  directions.  Here 
we  have  to  do  simply  with  localization  on  a  surface.  A  number 
of  points  may  be  observed  simultaneously  (as  when  the  eye  i» 
fixed)  or  successively  (as  when  the  eye  moves).  If  the  move- 
ment of  the  eye  be  made  rapidly,  the  series  of  impressions  from 
different  points  may  be  fused  to-  •  jf 

gether,  and  we  are  conscious  of  •  ^ 

a  line,  the  direction  of  which  is  •  # 

indicated  chiefly  by  the  muscular  •  d 

sensations  fdt  in  following  it.  tf>  •  •  •  •  •  0  •  •  *  ■  •' 
The  case  b  different  as  regards 

points  in  the  sagittal  direction,  j,^ /••••»  B 

We  see  only  a  sin^  point  of......^ 

this  line  at  a  time;  it  may  be     ••••••  9.*«** 

a    transverse    series    of    retinal 4...«. 

elements,  A  B,  and  each  of  these     ••••••^••••* 

formed  by  a  number  of  smaller  Fig.  25.— Diagram  iUustratmg 
.i«««ii«««  •  •  •  *  .u.!.*..!  {n  the  Localuatton  of  Visual 
elements,  I,  a,  3..  4.,  situated  in       Perceptions. 

the  axis  of  each  principal  element ; 

it  may  be,  on  the  other  band,  the  transverse  line  a  h  situated 

in  space  and  formed  by  a  series  of  poinU  in  juxtaposition. 


Eicb  ot  tboe  pobiti  >fll  [inpnn  i 


Rtlnal  elmeol,  ud  Ibc 


Dot  be  tbe  ame  for  die  poinU  e,  d,  t.  f,  i,  nluiUd  in  (pi 

■  linear  jcries,  ia  the  ugittaJ  dircttiaa;  only  one  ol    tboM 

poiou.c,  will  impreu  the  cotTcipandiiig  retina]  eleaent,  ud  m 

raaditing  luccesively,  bowcver,  lot  (be  vuIdiu  pointi  it 
diSertnt  md  considenble  distuDCe*  akmi  (be  lioe  ci,  ve  may 
«du  Riiiul  elcRicnls  in  npid  lucccwion.  Thui,  partly  by 
the  fiuian  ol  the  succeuive  improsiou  on  the  letba,  and  partly 
from  the  miucukr  lensalioni  caused  by  repealed  Kcoinmoda- 
tions  and  po^bly  of  ocular  movements,  we  obtain  a  notion  ol 
dtplli  in  space,  even  wilh  the  uK  of  oaly  one  eye.  It  ii,  bow- 
ever,  one  ol  tbe  chiel  eSecti  of  binoculac  vliion  to  ^ve  prediion 
to  tbe  notion  d(  apace  in  the  sagittal  direction. 

(d)  Viiuai  StTtioiiont  or'  CtiMtmutui. — Suppoae  (he  image 
of  a  lurciaoui  line  falls  oti  the  retina,  it  will  appear  ai  a  lii 
althmigh  It  ii  placed  on  perhaps  too  conci  or  rodi,  each  < 
which  may  be  separately  etciied,  so  ai  to  cause  a  diiliii 
icnsation.  Again,  on  the  same  principle,  Ibc  fmpreBion  of 
luperficial  luifaoc  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Huiair,  mv 
up  oi  individual  portions  corresponding  to  the  rods  or  eon 
on  Hhich  the  image  of  the  surface  falls.  But  tn  both  ciSi 
the  sensition  is  continuous,  so  that  vre  see  a  liat  or  >  suilac 
Tlic  individual  images  are  fused  together. 

I.  JVofiom  dfrittd  Jrtm  Viiual  Ptrcctiieni.—Whn  we  lot 
at  any  object,  we  judge  of  its  siie,  the  direction  ot  its  surfac 
(unless  it  be  ■  point),  its  distance  Irom  the  eye,  iu  apparei 

(fl)  AtpatiRl  Jilt.— Tills,  io  far  as  regards  a  comparative: 

■mall  object,  depends  OD  the  siie  of  tbe  retinal  image,  u  dele 

mined   by  the  vtiuai  angi 

•  •••••  •  With    a   very    large   objec 

^  B  C  [|,CTj   ij  an  appredalion  i 

.—Digram  to  iHuMrats  lilt      Injm      (he      nusculi 

""""       '"*"*         seniationa  derived  from  il 

range"  the  eye  over  i 


VISIC^  [ERSOtlS  OP  KEFRlumON 

without  great  eipcrience,  an  accurate  estimate  dI  bow  maoy 
miles  we  are  oS  tbe  coast,  and  all  know  how  difficult  it  ii  to 
estimate  accurately  the  width  o(  a  river.  But  If  objccU  he 
interpoeed  between  the  eye  and  tbe  distant  object  say  a  few 
vesseb  at  different  distances  at  sea,  or  a  boat  in  ihc  river,  tbca 
we  have  certain  materials  on  sihidi  to  form  a  judgment,  (be 
accuracy  o(  whicfa.  however,  even  wilh  these  aids,  will  depeitd 
on  eiperlence.  When  we  look  at  a  near  object,  we  judge  of 
its  distance  diielly  by  (be  sense  of  eBort  put  forth  in  hringins 
the  two  lines  of  ifgard  to  ctmverge  upon  it. 
W  Tkc  Unemtnl  tf  a  BcJy.—lt  tbe  eye  be  fixed,  we  judge 


uol^. 


f\     I    tbem,    Tbe  effect   b 

J  I      I  evidently  due  to  an 

FU.  J7--Z-"ner-.  Figure  dio-ing  an    "^     "'     i«;*men(. 

lUuWonofcSSioo.    ^"-u    a    may    be   con- 

trolled  by  an  uUense 

effort,"  when  the  lines  will  be  seen  ai  they  really  an. 

(()  Af^at  DiiUMi.~Wt  judge  of  distant!,  at  regards 
llrje  objects  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye— (»)  froos  tbdr 
apparent  sire,  which  depends  on  the  dimeDsioDS  of  the  visual 
aiigle,  and  (j)  from  the  interpoaition  of  othet  objects  between 
the  eye  and  the  dlataat  object.    Tims,  at  sea,  wc  caoDOl  ionn. 


beuig  affected, 
possibly  also  by  a  feeling  of 
abuMt    ol    niusciilar    contracti 

eyeballs.    (^ 


When    the    eye    1  r.u  <.  — .  ..»..l., 

"ItJlow"    the   object,    there   is   a        "sttreMcopieViioB™ 
sense  of  muscular  effort,  wfiich  b 
increased  when,  in  addition,  we  require  to  move  (he  head. 

(e)  Tki  Afpcitnt  Selidily  tf  or  O^of.— If  we  look  at  an 
object,  say  a  cube,  first  with  the  right  eye  and  then  with  tbe 
left,  il  will  be  found  (hat  (he  two  image*  of  (he  objocl  an  some- 
what different,  aa  In  Bg.  >8.  If,  then,  by  meansof  astcreoacope, 
or  by  hulding  a  card  between  the  two  eyes,  and  causing  a  alight 


ts  of  tbe  two  retinae,  the  Image  w 
in  "  by  W.  K.  K.  Riven  In  ScM 


The  (oUowing  is  a  cTissificaiion  of  the 
a  medical  point  of  view  (see  also  Eve.  i 
0.  Error*  of  refraction:   hypeiopia.  my( 


Site: 


latioB     (fl)  Frpmadvanciag  years  (prtsby- 

gplM}.arfrOAdebiLlv. 
(t)  Frocn   pjralyiia   (cydofletu) 

I.  f>ruft  such  OS  atropjnc. 

i.  Syabmic  polsoa*:   dip4i* 

iliefiainfluaoja,syphilis, 

%.  DUeasa  of  the  nervous 
•r«em.cTncu>sonofth» 

nmmodallon  by  meani  of  which 


Hyttnpia  m  UyHrmHrttla  (H.)  (Far-sight;  Getmail 
-i/(*ern(jUJ.— This  is  a  conditloB  of  (he  relraclion  ollbe  eye 
in  whicb,  with  the  eye  at  rest,  parallel  rays  ol  light  focui  beyond 
tbe  retina,  which  means  that  tbe  image  of  a  distaol  object  ii 
not  la  focus  when  it  meets  the  retina,  because  the  eye  i*  too 
abort  antero-posleiiorly.  Moat  eyes  at  bidh  are  hyperopic, 
but  as  the  child  growi  the  eye  also  glows;  when,  bowevet. 
Ibis  does  not  take  place,  or  docs  not  take  place  auSicienUy, 
normal  development  is  thus  arrested.  There  are  other  om- 
dltions  that  <atise  hyperopia,  but  this  shortening  of  the  aiUeto- 
pos[erioc  aiis  is  by  far  the  commonest. 

HypeiDpii  is  corrected  by  navei  glasses  (fig.  94) ,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  hyperopia  is  that  nnvei  glass  which  eniblci 
the  hypenptc  eye,  at  rest,  (o  see  distinctly  objects  at  a  distance. 
When  (he  hyperopia  b  dM  too  high  it  on  also  be  corrected 
by  the  eye  itself  by  meaos  of  (ha  dliary  muscle  {muscle  ol 
accomoHdatiOB)  which  cause*  (lie  oystaUlDe  lens  to  became 
more  coavei,  and  (hut  brlnp  about  tbe  same  teault  as  pUdng 
a  convcs  glaaa  before  tbe  eye. 

In  young  people  when  tbe  am  i*  not  too  high  this  work 
'  ■  in  ^ipean  to  be  perfect,  and  It  ia 
idtt  tbe  iaftseaoa  oi  aUopia*  tbal 
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VISION 


bolhn< 


itely  be  hu  sorae  cempenutior 
for  jn  mut  hyperopH  the  ciliuy  muKJe  becwna  more  or  itm 
hyp^rtTDpbKd;  but  even  u,  Lf  our  work  b  At  all  ewwive, 
or  if  rhe  defect  ii  usocialed  vrithutfgmitliiDorADiaametnpia, 
lymploms  o[  eye-strain  will  KXHier  or  [»ler  >baw  Ibemadves 
(lee  Eyi-ilrai«,  below). 

In  older  people  a  very  rommon  lymplom  Is  hlurtinf  of  Ihc 
type  wbile  rruliiig;  the  book  hiA 


inied.    Thh 


h  due  lo  the  fatigued  dliuy  musde  giviDf  way 

Ai  we  advance  in  year*  we  kxe  Ktommodation  power  (set 
Prrlbyrpia,  below),  to  tbat  the  time  tomea  to  eveiy  hyperope, 
if  lie  live  Ion(  tnoufh,  when  be  not  only  has  lo  me  ^usa  (or 
reading  (al  an  eariier  period  than  the  normal  person),  but  he 
aha  finds  that  he  is  gradually  losing  hi)  dislanl  vision.  Thl« 
Is  very  alarming  lo  many,  until  il  is  ejplained  th*I  all  that 
bMS  happened  U  the  loss  of  power  to  correct  the  defect,  which 
detect,  of  course,  has  always  eiiiled,  and  which  in  lulun  will 
have  to  be  corrected  by  suitable  gtasses.  The  higher  the 
hyperopia  the  leaner  will  ibeie  lymptoma  manilesl  ihemielvn. 

In  quite  young  children,  aomeiimes  the  earliest  sign  of  the 
presence  of  hyperopia  is  a  convergent  ainbiunus  (inlemal 
squint).  As  a  rule,  this  sciuint  is  nothing  more  than  an  over- 
convergence  brought  about  by  avet-accommodaiion  la  those 
e  their  convetgt 


lylor 


Mbyai 


thede 

cctwithsuilabi 

glasses,  lb*  over-co 

veigence  disappears 

e  squint  Is  cured 

■    The 

total  hyperopia  ot  the  eye  Is  di 

ided  into  manifest 

pia  and  latent 

hyperopia.     Manifest  hyperopia  is  ei- 

p^'  in  amount  by 

the  strongest  conv. 

X  glass  that  allows 

clear  d 

Blant  vision  wh 

nlbeeyeisnolund 

er  atropine.    Latent 

hypero 

pia  Is  the  addi 

anal  hypenqria  whi 

atropi 

e.    With  advan 

ring  ye>r»  the  lalen 

hyperopia  becomes 

nd  more  manifest,  and  between  tbt 

ages  of  45  and  so 

the  tolsl  hyperopia  is  e 

nlirdy  manifest. 

In 

ddilion   to  the 

aymploms  already 

described,  ■  very 

n  one  among  young  hyperopes  is 

^III>I  of  Ike  tiliary 

MMStll 

of  the   muscle  cau 

ses  distaat   objects 

to  be 

very  indistinct. 

improvement  only 

akin,  place  with  a 

glass,  and  near  work  has  lo  be  approached  very  close 

eyes,  thus  givin 

a  wrang  Idea  Ibit  Ibe  child  Is  suffering 

from  myopia;  by  pare 

lysing  the  cDiat?  muscle  with  ainpine 

nd  the  true  natureof 

The 

lially  consists  En  as. 

certaining  the  total 

hypero 

pia  of  the  eye. 

nd  Ihis  can  only  be 

done  satisfactorily, 

when 

lent  hyperopia 

s  present,  byparalys 

ng  the  accommoda. 

homalropinc  for 
clween  the  ages  ot  ij  and  J5  or  »e.  Over  <o  (and 
«  byperopia  b  high,  even  al  an  earlier  age)  no  cycki- 


plcfic  II  ntfiMiij  In  fact  H  b  ta  nmj  caw*  da^noui,  ai 
ui  attack  «f  ^anma  may  be  induced.  (Sea  £vi:  iituta.) 
Having  loond  ibe  total  hyperopia,  we  leara  the  anmint 
of  Ibc  latent  hypciopia,  and,  ron^y  ipealiDg,  the  convei 
gUai  teqund  is  equal  to  the  whole  al  the  raaoilist  byperopia 
added  to,  fram  one-third  to  a  halt,  of  Ibe  latent;  but  Ibe  tteat- 

of  Ibe  bypeiopia,  aad  is  loo  complicaLed  to  be  detailed  beir. 

Uytpia  (M.)  (Short-sight). — Typioil  myopia  is  due  to  an 
elongation  of  the  anteto-posieiior  diameter  of  the  eye,  lo  inat 
the  retina  la  situated  bebind  ihe  principal  lociu,  and  only  divei- 


(ocus  on  tlie  rettna.  In  other  words,  Ihe  tar  potst  ot  a  myope 
is  at  a  short  distance  in  frost  of  the  eye,  the  distance  being 
the  negisure  of  the  myopia. 

A  myope  can  see  distinctly  at  ■  distance  when  Ibe  qtc  it 
at  test  (i.e.  when  accommodation  is  not  being  used),  with  that 
concave  glass  whose  local  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of 

mcnt  of  myopia  is  that  concave  glass  with  which  the  myopic 
eye  sees  distinctly  objects  at  a  distance,  and  its  focal  length 
is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  myope's  fai  point  from  the  eye. 

Tki  Cbuui  ef  Uytfia. — Although  myopia  is  hereditary,  it  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  not  congenital.  We  have  seen  that  almost 
all  eyes  are  hyperopic  at  birth.  The  savage  is  rarely  myopic: 
it  is  dvilixation  tbat  is  respcHuible  for  it;  the  necessity  for 
constantly  adapting  the  eye  for  near  objects  means  undue  con- 
vergence. We  find  that  myopia  generally  first  shows  il«!l  at 
the  age  o(  S  lo  to,  when  school  work  begiai  In  earnest — that  is, 
wben  convergence  is  first  used  in  excess — and  there  Is  no  doubt 
tbat  it  ittxcessive  convergence  that  1*  mostly  tcsponsibic  lor  the 
developmenl  of  myopia.  The  over-used  btemal  recti  constantly 
pulling  at  tbe  sclerotic  tend  lo  lengthen  the  antero-poslerior 
diameter  of  the  eye,  and  as  this  lengthening  of  tbe  antcro- 
poatcrior  axis  necessititei  greater  convergence  still,  a  vicious 
'  is  produced,  and  the  myopia  gradually  Increases.  Tbe 
hereditary  character  of  myopia  is  eiplained  by  the  existence  In 
such  eye*  of  as  "  anatomical  piedisposilioa  "  to  myopia.  The 
sclera  it  unusually  thin,  and  auuequcntty  less  able  to  resist 
the  pull  ot  the  Internal  recti,  and  the  relative  posilioa  of  the 
recti  and  the  position  of  the  optic  nerve,  both  of  whlcb  may  be 
hereditary,  may  be  factors  in  tbe  production  ot  this  d^ect. 
Anything  which  causa  young  subjects  to  approach  their  work 
M  neat  the  eyes  may^  the  starting-point.  Bad  illumination, 
r  ihe  light  coming  from  the  wrong  direction  (for  instance, 
I  front),  or  defective  vision  produced  by  corneal  nebulae,  or 
imellar  cataract,  Ac,  all  necessitate  over-convergence  in  ofda 
>  obtain  cktrei  Image*,  and  nyopt*  may  be  prodncnL 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  wnk  is  approached 
veiy  near  the  eye,  but  convergence  is  not  used,  as  in  the  case  of 
watchmakers,  who  habitually  use  a  strong  convex  glass  in  one 
eye,  there  ia  no  special  tendency  to  myopia. 

Some  of  the  more  common  symptoms  of  myopia  are^— 
(i)  Distant  objects  are  seen  indistinctly,  (s)  Near  objects  are 
seen  distinctly,  and  the  near  point  is  much  nearer  than  in  the 
normal  eye.  (3)  Acuteness  of  vision  is  <^ten  lowered,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  high  myopia.  (4)  Eye-strain  is 
often  present,  due  to  overuse  of  the  musdes  of  convergence, 
and  this  may  lead  to  (5)  an  external  or  divergent  squint. 

(6)  Floating  bbck  specks  are  often  complained  of,  these  are 
generally  muscae  volitantes,  but  often,  espedally  in  high 
myopia,  may  be  actual  opacities  floating  in   the  vitreous. 

(7)  Myopes  often  stoop  and  become  "  round  shouldered  "  from 
their  habit  of  poring  over  their  work. 

A  small  amount  of  myopia,  if  it  is  stationary,  is  in  no  sense 
a  serious  defect  of  the  eye,  the  possessors  of  it  are  often  quite 
unconsdoos  of  any  deficiency  in  vision,  and  in  fact  brag  that  they 
have  better  vision  than  their  fellows.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  they  learn  in  early  life  to  recognixe  indistinct  distant 
objects  by  the  aid  of  other  senses  in  a  way  that  the  ordinary 
individual  can  hardly  understand,  and  in  later  life  they  can 
postpone  the  wearing  of  glasses  for  near  work  for  many  years, 
and  sometimes  until  extreme  dd  age.  Unfortunately  myopia 
is,  as  a  rule,  n<^  stationary;  it  almost  always  tends  to  increase, 
and  if  this  increase  leads  to  very  high  myopia  such  serious 
changes  may  occur  in  the  eyes  as  to  lower  the  visual  acuity 
enormously  and  sometimes  lead  to  total  loss  of  vision. 

The  treatment  of  myopia  is  general  and  local. 

General  Trtatment. — ^The  most  important  part  of  this  is  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  (prophjiaxis),  especially  in  its  application  to 
chiMren.  All  children  who  have  one  or  both  parents  myopic  are 
specially  "  marked  down  "  for  this  defect,  for  they  have  probably 
inherited  an  anatomical  predisposition.  Bearing  in  mmd  that 
excessive  convergence  is  the  most  potent  cause  of  myopia,  the  most 
rigid  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ophthalmic  byeiene  of  the 
schoolroom.  This  room  should  be  large,  lofty  and  weU  ventilated, 
and  have  good-sized  high  windows  on  one  wall,  preferably  on  the 
north  side.  Each  scholar  should  have  an  adjustable  seat  and  desk 
so  arranged  that  his  head  is  upright  and  the  work  iiot  too  near  his 
eyes.  These  desks  should  be  arranged  in  rows  so  placed  that  the 
pupils  Mt  with  the  light  on  their  left.  Schoolbooks  must  be  clcariy 
printed  and  the  type  should  not  be  too  small.  The  schod  work 
that  needs  dose  applkation  of  the  eyes  should  be  continued  only  for 
a  short  period  at  a  time,  the  period  alternating  with  other  work 
which  does  not  require  the  use  of  the  eyes,  such  as  mental  arithmetk, 
black-board  demonstrations,  recitation,  or  play.  Schoolmasters 
should  teach  more — that  is,  they  should  explain  and  impart  know- 
ledge by  denmnstrations  and  simple  lectures,  and  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  time  ntcnt  in  "  home  preparatbns,  "  which  is  usually 
work  done  by  bad  light  and  when  the  student  is  physically  and 
mentaHy  tired.  Even  in  the  nursery  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken.  The  little  ones  should  be  supplied  with  large  toys,  a  large 
box  of  plain  wooden  bricks  being  tne  best  form;  picture  books 
should  oe  discouraged,  and  close  work  that  entails  undue  con- 
vergence, such  as  sewing,  threading  beads,  &c.,  ought  to  be  forbidden. 
The  nursery  govemesscan  teach  tnealphabet.  small  words  and  even 
simpk;  arithmetic  with  the  bricks.  No  child  with  a  tendency  to 
myopia,  or  with  a  myopic  family  history  should  be  allowed  to  learn 
to  write  or  draw  until  at  least  seven  years  old.  The  child's  bed 
shoukl  not  be  allowed  to  face  the  window,  preferably  it  should  be 
back  to  the  light.  Students,  or  those  cngaiged  in  literary  or  other 
work  which  entails  close  application  for  many  hours  a  day,  should  be 
advised  to  regulate  their  work,  if  they  are  free  to  do  so.  by  working 
for  shorter  periods  and  Uktng  longer  intervals  of  rest,  they  should 
be  specially  careful  iu>t  to  approach  thdr  work  too  near  to  the  eyes 
and  they  should  always  work  m  a  good  light. 

Local  Treat0uta.—Tha  consists  in  correcting  the  error  with 
a  concave  glass.  The  testing  must  be  done  when  the  eye  is 
under  atropine  in  all  those  under  35,  and  under  homatropine 
between  the  ages  of  2$  and  35  or  40.  Over  40  no  cydoplegic  is 
required.  Except  when  playing  rough  games  the  glasses  must  be 
worn  alwavs.  The  wearing  of  ([lasses  for  near  work  produces  at 
first  considerable  rd>dIion  in  children,  because  they  can  see  near 
work  so  much  better  without  a  glass.  The  object  of  enforcing  this 
treatment  is  to  make  the  muscle  of  accommodation  do  iu  proper 
work,  and  not  only  do  we  do  this,  but  we  also  do  away  with  the 
excess^  of  convergence  over  accommodation,  and  lastly,  make 
excessive  convergence  irapoasible.  because,  with  the  glasses  on,  the 
near  work  has  to  be  hekl  at  some  conskicrabte  distance  from  the 
eyes.    In  other  words,  we  have  practkally  made  the  eyes  normal, 


and  it  is  only  by  doing  this  that  we  can  prevent  the  inerease  of 

myopia.  Adults  who  have  never  worn  their  correction  (especially 
if  the  myopia  is  high)  must  have  a  weaker  glass  for  near  work. 
Each  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  So<aIIcd  malignant 
myopia,  which  is  h^h  myopia  with  serious  changes  in  the  ey^, 
must  be  treated  in,a  specisJ  manner  and  with  the  greatest  care. 

AsUgmalism} — ^The  prindpal  seat  of  astigmatism  is  the 
cornea,  the  curvature  of  one  meridian  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  In  regular  astigmatism,  which  is  the  only  form 
that  can  as  a  rule  be  treated  by  glasses,  the  meridians  of  greatest 
and  least  curvature  are  at  right  an^es  to  each  other,  and  the 
intermediate  meridians  pass  by  regular  gradations  from  one 
to  the  other.  Rays  of  light  passing  through  such  an  astigmatic 
surface  do  not  focus  at  one  point,  but  form  many  points,  with 
the  result  that  the  image  is  more  or  less  indistinct  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  error.  In  uncorrected  astigmatism  a 
dock-face  viewed  at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  yds.  will  appear  to 
have  certain  figures  distinct,  and  others  (at  right  angles) 
indistinct;  for  instance,  figures  XI  and  V  may  appear  quite 
black,  while  figures  II  and  VIII  are  grey  and  indistinct,  if 
one  of  the  principal  meridians  be  emmelr<^ic  the  astigmatism 
is  simple;  if  both  be  hyperopic,  or  if  both  be  myopic,  it  is 
compound;  and  if  one  meridian  be  hyperopic  and  the  other 
myopic,  it  is  styled  mixed  astigmatism.  Generally  the  vertical 
meridian  or  one  near  it  is  the  most  convex,  and  this  is  called 
direcl  astigmatism  (astigmatism  "  according  to  the  rule "). 
When  the  horizontal  meridian  or  one  near  it  is  the  most 
convex,  the  term  inverse  astigmatism  is  used  (astigmatism 
"  against  the  rule  *').  When  the  meridians  are  oblique,  that  is, 
about  45**,  it  is  called  oblique  astigmatism.  Low  degrees 
of  astigmatism  (of  the  cornea)  are  corrected  by  the  dliary 
muscle,  produdng  an  astigmatism  of  the  crystalline  lens,  the 
opposite  of  that  of  the  cornea,  and  so  neutralizing  the  defect. 
This  work  is  done  unconsciously,  vision  is  generally  quite  good 
and  no  suspicion  is  entertained  of  anything  wrong  until  some 
symptom  of  eye-strain  shows  itself  (see  Eye-Urain^  below), 
and  the  detection  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  the  oculist.  The  only  certain  method  -of  detecting  and 
consequently  correcting  a  low  error  of  astigmatism,  in  all 
below  the  age  of  50,  is  by  paralysing  the  ciliary  muscle  with 
atropine  ot  homatropine  and  thus  preventing  it  from  correcting 
the  defect,  and  revealing  the  true  refraction  of  the  eye.  As- 
tigmatism is  corrected  by  cylindrical  glasses  combined  with 
spherical  convex  or  concave  glasses  if  hyperopia  or  myopia 
co«exist,  and  the  correction  must  be  worn  always  in  the  form 
of  rigid  pince-nez  or  spectades. 

Prtshycpia  (Old  Sight).— A  normal-sighted  child  at  the  age 
of  ten  has  his  near  point  of  accommodation  7  cms.  from  the  eye, 
and  as  age  advances  this  near  point  recedes  gradually.  At  the 
age  of  40  it  has  receded  to  22  cms.,  in  other  words  at  this  age 
fine  print  cannot  be  read  nearer  to  the  eye  than  22  cms.  Between 
the  ages  of  45  and  50  the  person  who  has  apparently  enjoyed 
good  sight  up  till  then,  both  for  distance  and  near,  finds  that 
by  artificial  light  he  cannot  read  the  newspaper  unless  he 
holds  it  some  distance  from  the  eyes,  and  he  has  to  give  up 
consulting  "  Bradsbaw  "  because  he  cannot  distinguish  between 
3's  and  8's.  Another  symptom  often  complained  of  is  the 
"  running  together  of  letters,"  so  that  the  book  has  to  be  dosed 
and  the  eyes  rested  before  work  can  be  resumed.  This  loss  of 
accommodation  power  is  due  to  the  gradual  hardening  of  the 
crystalline  lens  from  age,  and  convex  glasses  have  to  take 
its  place,  in  order  to  make  reading  possible  and  comfortable. 
In  hyperopia  the  presbyopic  period  is  earlier,  and  in  myq^i* 
it  is  later  than  normal  (see  above). 

It  IS  unwise  for  the  presbyope  to  select  the  glasses  for  himsdf, 
as  astigmatism  or  anisometn^ia  may  be  present  and  must, 
of  course,  be  corrected;  the  eyes  should  be  properly  tested,  and 
this  testing  should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  years,  as, 
not  only  does  the  old  sight  increase,  but  changes  in  the  static 
refraction  of  the  eyes  are  probably  taking  place.  When  an 
error  of  refraction  exists  with  the  presbyopia,  glasses  for  distance, 
as  well  as  reading,  have  to  be  worn,  and  to  avoid  the  trouble 
'  Sec  also  \Auiimatitm,  above. 
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of  ooniuatiy  dunging,  the  tiro  should  be  combteed  as  bi-focal 
gjaasct.  The  un>cr  portion  of  the  bi-tocal  corrects  the  distant, 
and  the  lower  the  near  vision,  and  in  the  best  form  the  division 
between  the  two  is  mvisible.  When  properly  fitted  these 
bi-fbcals  prove  the  greatest  boon  to  the  presbyope. 

Amsomdropia  (Odd  Sight)  is  a  condition  in  which  the  re- 
fraction of  the  two  eyes  is  different.  There  axe  three  varieties, 
(i)  BinocuJar  vision  exists.  As  a  rule  a  very  small  difference 
is  present,  and  the  difference  is  generally  in  the  astigmatism; 
consequently  eye-strain  is  veiy  commonly  manifested,  and  the 
correction  by  suitable  glasses  is  imperative.  (2)  The  eyes  are 
used  alternately.  For  instance,  one  eye  may  be  hyperoptc  or 
emmetropic,  and  the  other  myopic;  in  such  a  case  the  former 
will  be  used  for  distant  and  the  latter  for  near  vision,  and 
although  binocuiar  or  stereoscopic  vision  is  lost,  ghsses  may 
never  be  required  and  any  attempt  at  a  correction  of  the  defect 
may  be  useliess.  However,  if  eye-strain  is  present,  the  attempt 
should  be  made.  (3)  One  of  the  eyes  is  permanently  excluded.. 
When  the  difference  between  the  eyes  is  great  the  most  defective 
eye  b  little  used  and  tends  to  become  amblyopic  (partially 
blind).  If  it  is  not  so  already.  This  condition  is  very  common 
in  squint,  and  the  treatment  in  such  cases  consists  In  providing 
the  defective  eye  with  its  correcting  glass,  completely  covering 
up  the  good  eye  and  practismg  for  certain  periods  every  day, 
and  thtis  forcing  the  defective  eye  to  work.  This  eye  may 
never  take  its  share  in  binocuhir  vision,  but  it  may  become 
very  useful,  especially  if  disease  or  damage  should  affect  the  good 
eye ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  vision  of  the  eye  materially 
assists  the  treatment  of  the  squint.  Wlien  one  eye  is  irre- 
mediably lost,  the  other  should  be  very  carefully  tested,  and 
if  any  error  eadsts  it  ou|^t  to  be  corrected  and  the  glass  worn 
always. 

Aphakia  is  the  absence  of  the  crystalline  lens  through  dis- 
location, or  removal  by  operation,  or  injury.  A  strong  convex 
l^ass  has  to  be  worn  in  front  M  such  an  eye  in  order  to  obtain 
dear  vision  even  for  distance,  and  a  still  stronger  one  for  near 
vision;  after  cataract  operation  astigmatism  is  generally 
present  and  the  convex  glasa  must  be  combined  with  a  cylinder: 
these  passes  are  best  ^m  in  the  form  of  bi-focals  (see  Pra- 
byopiatahovt). 

Eye-Strain. — Eye-strain  is  a  symptom,  or  group  of  symptoms, 
produced  by  the  correction,  or  attempt  at  correction,  by  the 
dliary  muscle  of  an  error  of  refraktion,  or  a  want  of  bsdance 
between  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye  (heterophoria).  Where 
gross  erron  exist  dther  in  the  refraction  or  in  the  muscidar  equili- 
brium, the  correction  cannot  be  made,  and  consequently  no 
attempt  is  made  to  correct  the  defect,  and  eye-strain  is  not 
produced.  The  smaller  the  error  the  more  likely  is  the  eye- 
strain to  be  present,  and  also,  unfortunately,  the  more  likely  is 
it  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  important  to  recognize  what  may  be 
the  different  manifestations  of  eye-strain.  They  may  be  grouped 
under  three  headings :  (x)  manifestations  on  the  eye  and  lids, 
such  as  conjunctivitis,  blepharitis,  iritis,  cydltis,  glaucoma 
and  cataract,  (a)  Peripheral  irritation:  (a)  with  pain:  head- 
aches and  megrim;^  (5)  without  pain:  epileptic  attacks  and 
choreiform  movements  of  the  facial  musdes:  vertigo,  nausea, 
vomiting.  (3)  Nerve  waste:  nerve  exhaustion,  neurasthenia, 
brain-fag.  This  last  form  <rf  eye-strain  is  as  common  as  it  is 
subtle.  It  is  subtle  because  the  sufferer  never  suq>ects  the 
eyes  to  be  at  fault;  all  his  waking  hours  he  is  unconsdously 
correcting  a  low  degree  of  astigmatism,  or  anisometropia,  or 
bcteroi^oria,  which  means  a  constant  nerve  waste;  and  when 
Jie  b^ns  near  work  he  starts  with  a  big  defidt,  and  further 
strain  resultSb 

Insomnia  Is  a  prominent  symptom  of  eye-strain;  this  leads 
to  depression,  which  In  its  turn  may  lead  to  the  alcoholic  or 
morphia  habit.  There  is  no  form  of  functional  nerve  disorder 
that  may  not  be  caused  by,  or  aggravated  by,  eye-strain. 

The  treatment  of  eye-stram.  consists  in  correcting  all  errora 
of  refraction  (and  in  the  case  of  astigmatism  and  anisometropia, 
even  the  smallest)  and  in  wearing  the  correction  always.  A 
small  amount  of  heterophoria  will  generally,  in  a  short  time. 


disappear  when  the  error  is  corrected;  if  not,  it  must  be  corrected 
by  prisms  or  decentring.  (E.  C.*) 

VISITATION  (Lat.  from  wwtorr,  frequentative  form  of  vism, 
to  ]ook  at,  go  to  see,  visit,  vstfere,  to  see),  an  act  of  visiting,  or 
going  to  see.  a  formal  visit.  The  use  of  the  word  for  an  act  of 
divine  retributive  justice,  or  generally  of  an  occurrence  of  grave 
import,  such  as  a  plague  or  famine,  is  due  mainly  to  Biblical 
phraseology,  as  in  "  the  day  of  visiution  "  (Isa.  x.  3).  For  the 
duty  of  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  to  visit  periodically  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome,  the  Vuttatio 
Liminium  Apostdorum,  see  Bishop.  The  specific  appUcation 
of  the  term  is  to  a  formal  periodical  visit  paid  by  a  superior 
authority  to  an  institution  or  to  a  district  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation,  examination  or  the  like.  There  are  three  classes 
of  such  visitauoDs:  ecdesiastical,  charitable  and  heraldic. 
Ecclesiastical  visitations,  originally  the  periodical  journeys  of 
personal  inspection  to  ascertain  the  temporal  and  H>iritual 
condition  of  each  pari^,  form  part  of  the  functions  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  bishop  and  an  archdeacon.  All  charitable  corpora- 
tions are  at  law  subject  to  visitation;  the  functions  of  the 
"visitora"  have  been  largely  taken  over  by  the  Board  of 
Chanty  Commissioners.  Colleges  at  a  university  are  regarded  in 
law  as  charitable  institutions,  and  each  coU^e  has  a  "  visitor  " 
whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  founder  and  see  that  his  wishes 
are  carried  out.  Heraldic  visitations  were  perambulations 
made  by  a  king-at-arms  or  other  high  heraldic  officer  with  a 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal  to  examine  into  pedigrees  and 
claims  to  bear  arma.  The  results  of  these  vi^tations  were 
entered  in  "  Visitation  Books,"  whidi  are  in  the  nature  of 
official  records;  their  admissibility  as  evidence,  though  daimed, 
is  judicially  questioned  as  containing  merely  experts'  statements 
from  the  families  to  whom  they  refer  (D*Arcy  de  Knayth 
Peerage  Case,  igox).  These  heraldic  visitations  ceased  about 
1686. 

In  addition  to  these  spedfic  meanings  may  be  ^mentioned  the 
festival  of  the  "  Visitation  of  Mary,**  in  commemoration  of  the  visit 
oi  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth,  mother  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  celebrated 
in  the  Ronun.  Greek  and  other  churches  on  the  and  of  July,  and  the 
office  of  the  English  Church,  the  "  Visiution  of  the  Sick."  ordered 
for  the  spiritual  comfort  and  benefit  of  sick  persons. 

For  the  international  law  relating  to  the  right  of  belligerent  vessels 
to  "  visit  and  search  "  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war,  see  Sbakcb. 
RiCBT  or. 

VI81T1JIQ  CARDS.  The  use  of  cards  of  personal  identifica- 
tion for  social  purposes  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  that  centre  of  the 
etiquette  <rf  the  xyth  century.  But  there  appean  to  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  a  rougher  and  ruder  form,  this  mark  of  intercourse 
dates  from  much  earlier  times,  and  that  the  Chinese,  and  possibly 
other  Oriental  nations  also,  had  in  bygone  ages  employed  such 
mediums  of  communication  on  calling  at  the  houses  of  absent 
friends.  When  and  where  visiting  cards  first  came  into  vogue  in 
Europe  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  first  used  in  Gcrmany^~and  as  early  as  the 
i6th  centtiry.  A  German  visiting  card  recently  discovered  in 
Venice  bean  this  inscription:  Johannes  Wester  holt  Westphalus 
scribebai,  PatavUj  4  Martii  is  x  60.  Concerning  this,  Professor 
Dr  Kirmts  {Dahnm,  September  30th,  1905)  remarics  that  the 
German  students  in  Padua  were  w<nit,  on  quitting  the  university, 
to  pay  farewell  calls  at  the  houses  of  the  professors,  and,  in  the 
event  of  not  finding  them  within,  to  leave  their  names  on  paper 
billets;  and  he  adds  that  the  custom  must,  untfl  that  time, 
have  been  unknown  in  Italy,  for  this  card  of  the  student  Wester- 
holt  was  sent  by  Professor  Giacomo  Cbntarini  on  the  xsth  of 
January  1573  to  Venice  as  a  curiosity.  Under  the  rdgn  of 
Louis  XIV.,  however,  the  fashion  appeara  to  have  become  firmly 
established  in  France.  SmaQ  strips  of  paper  were  at  first  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  the  communication;  but  gradually 
they  attained  a  more  elaborate  finish  and  execution.  Ladles 
espedally  seem  to  have  been  the  pioneen  in  this  dixection,  and 
to  have  embellished  their  cards  with  hand  drawings,  sometimes 
taking  the  form  of  "hearts'*  and  other  amorous  tokens  of 
affection.    Under  Louis  XV.,  the  reign  of  exquisite  extravagance 
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and  refined  taste,  visiting  cards  were  furnished  with  deli- 
cate engravings,  frequently  masterpieces  of  that  art,  showing 
some  fanciful  landscape,  or  a  view  of  the  town  or  place  where 
the  person  resided.  A  further  stage  in  the  devel<^menl  of  this 
custom  was  the  autograph  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  card 
beneath  the  engraved  view.  England  followed  the  lead  of 
France,  and  visiting  cards  became  a  universal  fashion  in  Europe 
towards  the  close  of  the  i8ih  century.  But  though  in  almost 
every  European  country  there  are  variations  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  card  and  the  way  of  describmg  the  quality  of  the 
person  whom  it  represents,  the  modern  tendency  is  everywhere 
in  favour  of  simplicity  and  the  avoidance  of  ostentation. 

A  valuable  collect  ion  of  vbiting  cards  is  that  of  the  Cabinctto 
della  Slampe  in  Rome  and  the  Musoo  Civico  in  Venice. 

VISOKO  (or  VisoKi),  a  town  of  Bosnia,  on  the  river  Bosna, 
IS  m.  N.W.  of  Serajevo  by  raiL  Pop.  (1895),  about  5000. 
Visoko  has  a  brisk  trade  in  leather,  carpets  and  tobacco. 

Between  the  13th  and  i6th  centuries  Visoko  was  only  second 
to  Jajce  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Bosnian  rulers.  There  were 
fortified  palaces  at  Sut je£ka,  and  Bobovac,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  north.  Bobovac,  which  had  withstood  many  previous 
assaults,  was  betrayed  to  the  Turks  in  1463;  at  Sutje£ka  there 
b  a  Franciscan  monastery,  founded  in  139 1,  often  rased  by  the 
Turks,  and  finally  rebuilt  in  1821.  Just  bdow  Visoko  lay  the 
town  of  Podvisoko,  called  S0U9  Visocki  by  the  Ragusans,  which 
was  the  chief  mart  of  the  country  from  X34S  to  1430^ 

VISOR  (also  spelled  viser,  vizor,  vizard  or  visard),  a  term  now 
nsed  generally  of  the  various  forms  of  movable  face-guards  in 
the  hdmet  of  medieval  and  later  times.  It  meant  properly 
a  mask  for  the  face,  and  is  an  adaptation  of  the  O.Fr. 
visiere,  mod.  visitre,  as  is  seen  by  the  M.E.  forms  viier ,  viscre. 
It  is  thus  to  be  referred  to  the  Fr.  vix,  face,  Lat.  vinu,  from 
tidere^  to  see.  In  this  sense  the  word  "  visor  "  is  modem,  the 
movable  guard  for  the  upper  part  of  the  face  being  known  as 
an  "aventail"  or  "ventail,"  and  that  for  the  lower  part  a 
"  beaver  "  (see  Helmet). 

VISTULA  {GtT,  Weieksd,  Polish  Wish),  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Europe,  rising  in  Austria  and  flowing  fir«t  through  Russian 
and  then  through  Prussian  territory.  Its  source  is  in  Austrian 
Silesia  on  the  northern  sbpes  of  Uie  West  Besklden  range  of 
the  Cprpfithian  mountains* 

The  stream  runs  through  a  mountain  valley,  in  a  N.N.W.  direction 
to  Schwarzwasser,  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  turns  E.  and  N.E., 
and  forms  part  of  the  Austro-German  frontier.  Returning  within 
Austrian  territory  (Galicia),  it  passes  Cracow,  and  thereafter  forms 
a  long  stretch  of  the  frontier  witn  Russia  ^Poland),  bending  gradually 
towards  the  north,  until  at  Zawtchost  it  runs  due  N.  and  enters 
Poland.  Here  it  at  first  bisects  the  high-lying  plateau  of  southern 
Poland,  but  leaves  thb  near  Jozefow,  and  nows  as  far  as  the  junction 
with  the  Pilica  in  a  broad  valley  between  wooded  bluffs.  Crossing 
tht  plain  of  central  and  northern  Poland,  it  passes  Warsaw,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  Buff  sweeps  W.  ana  N.W.  to  pais  Ptock  and 
Wloclawck  (see  further  Poland  for  its  course  within  this  territory). 
It  enters  Prussia  10  m.  above  Thorn,  turns  N.E.  on  rooeivtng  the 
Brahe,  passes  Graudenz  and  turns  towards  the  north.  From  this 
point  it  throws  oflf  numerous  branches  and  sweeps  from  side  to  side 
of  a  broad  valley,  having  steep  banks  on  the  ude  upon  which  it 
impinges,  and  on  the  other  being  bordered  by  extensive  flat  lands. 
Nearine  the  Baltic  Sea  it  forms  a  delta,  dividing  into  two  main 
arms,  the  left  or  western  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Vistula,  and 
flows  direaly  to  Danzig  Bay,  while  the  right  is  called  the  Nogat,  and 
flows  into  the  Frisches  Haft.  The  enclosed  deltaic  tract  u  very 
fertile.  Parts  of  it  are  known  as  Werder  (cf.  the  English  *'  islands  ' 
or  **  holms  "  in  the  Fens  and  other  low-lying  tracts  <h  the  east).  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  delta  the  Haff  Canal  Inds  from  the  main  river 
to  the  Frisches  Haff;  there  are  also  various  natural  channels  in  that 
direction,  but  the  main  river  passes  on  towards  the  N.W.,  having  a 
tendency  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  reaching  Danzig  Bay  with 
a  direct  oouiie  only  through  an  artificial  cut  constructed  in  1888-06. 
The  river  broke  a  new  channel  into  the  bay,  at  a  point  bctsieen  this 
cut  and  the  old  mouth  at  Neufahrwasser,  on  the  ni^t  of  the  ist-and 
of  Febiuary  i8da  The  important  seaport  of  Eianzig,  however,  is  on 
the  old  channel,  and  this  channel  is  used  by  shipping,  which  enters 
it  by  a  canal  at  Neufahrwasser.  The  Noeat,  formerly  inconsider- 
able, bad  become  so  much  deepened  and  broadeoed.  by  natural 
means  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  19th  century  that  it  carried  more 
water  than  the  Vistula  itself  (i.«.  the  other  main  deltaic  branch). 
In  1845-37  the  outflow  of  the  Nogat  was  stopped  and  an  artificial 


channel  was  formed  for  K,  so  aa  to  icslove  the  proper  head  of 
to  the  Vistula. 

Shifting  banks  form  a  serious  impediment  to  navigation,  and 
these  and  floods  (principally  in  spring  and  midsummer)  necessitate 
careful  works  of  regulatioa.  The  nver  is  ice-bound  at  Waraaw. 
on  an  average,  from  about  the  aoth  of  December  to  the  lotb  01 
March.  The  navigation  of  the  Vistula  is  considerable  up  to  Cracow, 
and  the  river  forms  a  very  important  highway  of  commerce  in 
Poland  {q.v.)  and  Pruscia.  For  small  crait  it  is  navigable 'above 
Cracow  up  to  the  Austro-German  frontier,  where  the  Praemsa 
enters  it.  This  nver  and  the  Pilica,  Bzura,  Brahe,  Schwarzwasser  and 
Fcrse  are  the  chief  kft-bank  tributaries;  on  the  right  the  Vistula 
receives  the  Skawa,  Raba,  Dunajec,  Wi&loka  and  San  before  reach- 
ing Poland,  the  Wieprz  and  Bug  in  Poland,  and  the  Drewenz  in 
Prussia.  The  Brahe  and  the  Bromberg  Canal  give  access  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Nctzc  and  ao  to  the  Oder.  The  nver  is  rich  ia  fish. 
Its  total  length  is  about  650  m.,  and  its  drainage  area  approaches 
74.000  sq.  m. 

See  H.  Keller,  Mtmd-,  Pregd-  %nd  Wettkselstr^m,  ikre  Siromgf 
tide,  &c,  vols.  iiL  and  iv.  (Berlin.  1900). 

VITAL! ANUS,  bishop  of  Rome  from  657  to  672,  succeeded 
Eugenius  I.  and  was  followed  by  Adeodatus.  In  the  mono- 
thelite  controversy  then  raging  he  acted  with  cautious  reserve, 
refraining  at  least  from  express  condemnation  of  the  Typux 
of  Constans  II.  The  chief  episode  in  his  uneventful  pontificate 
was  the  visit  of  Constans  to  Rome;  the  pope  received  him 
"  almost  with  religious  honours,"  a  deference  which  he  requited 
by  stripping  all  the  brazen  ornaments  of  the  dty — even  to  the 
tiles  of  the  Pantheon — and  sending  them  to  Constantinople. 
Archbishop  Theodore  was  sent  to  Canterbury  by  Vitalian. 

VITEBSK,  a  government  of  western  Russia,  with  the  govern* 
ment  of  Pskov  on  the  N.,  Smolensk  on  the  £.,  Mogilev,  Minsk 
and  Vilna  on  the  S.,  and  Courland  and  livonia  on  the  W., 
having  an  area  of  16,978  sq.  m.  Except  on  its  south-eastern 
and  northern  borders,  where  there  are  low  hills,  deeply  eroded 
by  the  rivers,  iu  surface  is  mostly  flat,  or  slightly  tindulating, 
and  more  than  a  million  acres  are  occupied  by  immense  marshes, 
while  there  are  as  many  as  2500  small  Udies.  It  is  mainly 
built  up  of  Devonian  red  sandstones  and  red  days,  but  the 
Carboniferous  formations— both  the  Lower,  characterized 
by  layers  of  coal,  and  the  Upper — crop  out  in  the  east.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  Cladal  and  post-Gladal  formations,  in 
which  remains  of  extinct  mammals  and  stone  implements  are 
found  in  large  quantities.  There  are  numerous  burial-mounds 
containing  bones  and  iron  implements  and  ornaments.  The 
soil  b  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  The  W.  Dvina  rises 
not  far  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  tJbe  government,  and 
flows  through  it,  or  along  its  southern  boundary,  for  530  nu 
From  its  confluence  with  the  Kasplya,  i.e.  for  more  than  450  m.» 
it  is  navigable;  and,  through  a  tributary,  the  Ulyanka,  it  is 
connected  with  the  Dnieper  by  the  Berezina  CanaL  The 
Mezha  and  Kasplya,  tributaries  of  the  W.  Dvina,  are  navigable 
in  spring.  The  chmate  is  relatively  mild,  the  average  yearly 
temperature  at  the  city  of  Vitebsk  being  40**  F.  (January  i6**4; 
July  64^*3).  The  population  was  estimated  at  1,740,700  in 
IQ06.  The  government  Is  divided  into  deven  districts,  the 
chief  towns  of  which  are  Vitebsk,  Drisa,  Dvinsk,  formerly  DUna- 
burg,  Corodok,  Lepd,  LyuUyn,  Nevd,  Polotsk,  Ryezhitsa, 
Scbezh  and  Velizh. 

VITEBSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital ''of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  on  both  banks  of  the  W.  Dvina,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Smolensk  to  Riga,  85  m.  N.W.  from  the  former. 
Pop.  (x88s)  54.676;  (1897)  65,871.  It  is  an  old  town,  with 
decaying  mansions  of  the  nobility,  and  dirty  Jewish  quarters, 
half  of  iu  inhabitants  being  Jews.  There  are  two  cathedrals, 
founded  b  1664  and  1777  respectively.  The  church  of  St 
Ellas,  a  fine  example  of  the  Old  Russian  style  of  architecture, 
founded  in  1643,  ^^  burned  down  in  1904.  The  manufactures 
are  Insignificant,  and  the  poorer  classes  support  themselves  by 
gardening,  boat-building  and  the  fUz  trade,  while  the  merchants 
carry  on  an  active  busmess  with  Riga  In  coni^  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  sugar  and  timber. 

Vitebsk  (Dbcsk,  Vltbesk  and  Vitepesk)  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  1021,  when  It  belonged  to  the  Polotsk  prind- 
pality.  Eighty  years  later  it  became  the  cfaSd  town  of  a  se|>arate 
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prifidpaHty,  tnd  so  continued  mtll  i$io,  when  it  earae  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Lithtunians.  In  the  z<6th  centniy  it  feO 
to  Poland.  Under  the  privileges  granted  to  the  city  by  the 
Polish  sovereigns  it  flourished,  but  it  soon  began  to  suffer  from 
the  wars  between  Russia  and  Poland,  daring  which  it  was 
thrice  taken  by  the  Russans  and  burned.  Russia  annexed  it 
finally  in  1772. 

VITBUi.  VITELLOZZO  (  ?>I502),  Italian  condoUiert, 
Together  with  his  father,  Niccold,  tyrant  of  Citti  di  Castello, 
and  his  brothers,  who  were  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  he  instituted 
a  new  type  of  infantry  armed  with  sword  and  pike  to  resist  the 
German  men-at-ams,  and  also  a  corps  of  mounted  infantry 
armed  with  arquebuses.  ViteOozEO  took  service  with  Florence 
against  Pisa,  and  later  with  the  French  in  Apulia  (1496)  and 
with  the  Orsini  faction  against  Pope  Alexander  VI.  In  1500 
Vitellozzo  and  the  Oisini  made  peace  with  the  pope,  and  the 
latter's  son  Cesare  Borgia,  being  determmed  to  cni^  the  petty 
tyrants  of  Romagna  and  consolidate  papal  power  in  that 
province,  took  the  condcUieri  into  his  service.  Vitellozzo 
d£itinguisbed  himself  in  many  engagements,  and  In  1501  be 
advanced  against  Florence,  moved  as  much  by  a  desire  to  avenge 
his  brother  Paolo,  who  while  in  the  service  of  the  republic  had 
been  suspected  of  treachery  and  put  to  death  (1490),  as  by 
Cesare's  orders.  In  fact,  while  the  latter  was  actually  nego- 
tiating with  the  republic,  Vitelli  seized  Arezzo.  Forced  by 
Borgia  and  the  French,  much  against  his  will,  to  give  up  the 
city,  he  began  from  that  moment  to  nurture  hostile  feelings 
towards  his  master  and  to  aspire  to  independent  rule.  He  took 
part  with  the  Orsini,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  and  other  captains 
in  the  conspiracy  ojf  La  Magione  against  the  Borgia;  but 
mutual  distrmt  and  the  incapacity  of  the  leaders  before  Cesare's 
energy  and  the  promise  of  French  help,  brought  the  plot  to 
naught,  and  Vitelli  and  other  condoUiai^  hoping  to  Inf^ratiate 
themselves  with  Cesare  once  more,  seized  Senigallia  In  his  name. 
There  they  were  decoyed  by  him  and  arrested  while  their 
troops  were  out  of  ttzcb,  and  Vitelli  and  Oliverotto  were 
strangled  that  same  night  (31st  of  December  1502). 

See  voL  iii.  of  E.  Ricotti's  Storia  dtUa  compagttie  di  ventura  (Turin, 
1845}.  in  which  Domenichi's  MS.  Vtta  di  VtteUoxso  ViteUi  is  quoted; 
C.  Vriarte,  Cisar  Borgia  (Parts,  1889):  P.  VilUri.  Life  and  Times 
«/  N.  MaekiamUi  <Eiiglish  ed..  London,  189a);  see  also  under 
Alsxam  Dsn  VL  and  Cnaau  Boicu. 

VITBLUUSt  AUIUS.  Roman  emperor  from  the  2nd  of 
J^uary  to  the  22nd  of  December  ajx  69,  was  bom  on  the 
24  th  of  September  a.d.  15.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius  Vitel- 
lius,  who  had  been  consul  and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberius. 
Aulus  was  consul  in  48,  and  (perhaps  in  6o-6i)  proconsul  of 
Africa,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself 
with  credit.  Under  Golba,  to  the  general  astonishment,  at 
the  end  of  68  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  army  of  Lower 
Germany,  and  here  he  made  himself  popular  with  his  subalterns 
and  with  the  soldiers  by  outrageous  prodigality  and  excessive 
good  nature,  which  soon  proved  fatal  to  order  and  discipline. 
Far  from  being  ambitious  or  scheming,  he  was  lazy  and  self- 
indulgent,  fond  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  to  Cacdna  and  Valens,  commanders  of  two  legions 
on  the  Rhine.  Through  these  two  men  a  military  revolution 
was  speedily  accompU^ed,  and  early  in  69  Vitellius  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (Cologne),  or,  more 
accurately,  emperor  of  the  armies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many. In  fact»  he  was  never  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  entire  Roman  world,  though  at  Rome  the  senate  accepted 
him  and  decreed  to  h^  the  usual  imperial  honours.  He 
advanced  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  licentious  and  ruffianly 
soldiery,  and  Rome  became  the  scene  of  riot  and  massacre, 
gladiatorial  shows  and  extravagant  feasting.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  armies  of  the  East,  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum 
had  declared  for  Vespasian,  Vitellius,  deserted  by  many  of  his 
adherents,  would  have  resigned  the  title  of  emperor.  It  was 
said  tliat  the  terms  of  resignation  had  actually  been  agreed 
upon  with  Primus,  one  of  Vespasian's  chief  supporters,  but 
the  praetorians  refused  to  allow  hun  to  carry  out  the  agreement, 


and  loroed  him  to  return  to  the  palace,  when  he  was  on  hit  way 

to  deposit  the  insignia  of  empire  in  the  temple  of  Concord. 
On  the  entrance  of  Vespasian's  troops  into  Rome  be  was  dragged 
out  of  some  miserable  hiding-place,  driven  to  the  fatal  Gemonian 
stairs,  and  there  struck  down.  **  Yet  I  was  once  your  emperor," 
were  the  bst  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  noblest  words  of 
Vitellius.  During  his  brief  administration  Vlteiliuif  -showed 
indications  of  a  desire  to  govern  wisely,  but  he  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  Valens  and  Caedna,  who  for  their  own 
ends  encouraged  him  in  a  course  of  vidous  excesses  which  threw 
his  better  qualiUes  into  the  background. 

See  Tadtus,  Histories;  Suetonius,  VitdKus;  DIo  Casslus  bcv.; 
Merivale,  UisL  9f  the  Remans  nnder  the  Empire,  cbs.  56,  57; 
H .  Schiller,  CeschickU  der  r6miscken  Kaiseneit^  t.  pt.  i ;  W.  A.  Spoooer's 
ed.  of  the  HiUories  of  Tadtus  (introduction);  B.  W.  Henderson, 
CieU  War  and  Rstteilum  in  the  Roman  Empire^  AJ).  69-^^0  (1908}. 

VITBRBO,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  the  province  of  Rome, 
Italy,  S4  m.  ty  n^  K.N.W.  of  Rome,  1073  ft.  above  sea-IeveL 
Pop.  (1901)  17,344  (town),  21,258  (commune).  It  lies  on  the 
old  high  road  between  Florence  and  Rome,  and  besides  the 
railway  to  Rome  it  has  a  branch  line  (25  m.)  going  N.E.  to 
Atti^iano,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to  Florence,  tt  is 
picturesquely  surrounded  by  luxuriant  gardens,  and  enclosed 
by  walls  and  towers,  which  date  partly  from  the  Lombard 
period.  The  streets  are  paved  with  large  lava  blocks,  of  which 
the  town  is  also  built.  It  has  many  picturesque  medieval 
towers  and  other  edifices  (the  Palazzo  degli  Alessandri  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting),  for  which  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  central  Italy,  and  some  elegant  fountains;  among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  (jothic  Fontana  Grande  (2279, 
restored  in  1424)  and  Fontana  delta  Rocca  by  Vignola  (1566). 
The  dtadel  (Rocca)  itself,  erected  by  Cardhud  Albomoz  in 
134s,  is  now  a  barrack.  The  Palazzo  Pktiizi  is  a  buildmg  of 
the  early  Renaissance  in  the  Florentine  style.  The  cathedral, 
a  fine  basilica,  of  the  12th  (?)  century,  with  columns  and  fantastic 
capitals  of  the  period,  originally  flat>roofed  and  Utter  vaulted, 
with  16th-century  restorations,  contains  the  tomb  of  P(^ 
John  XXI.,  and  has  a  Gothic  campanile  in  black  and  white 
stone.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  S.  Silvestro  (now  diiesa 
del  GesO)  and  not  the  cathedral  that,  in  1271,  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  during  public 
worship,  of  Henry,  son  of  Richard  of  (^>mwall,  by  Guy  de 
Kontfort  (see  Dante,  Ifrf,  xii.  xt8).  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspear)  compelled  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  to  hold  his  stirrup  as  hisvassaL  llie  old  epis> 
copal  palace  with  a  double  loggia  built  on  to  it  (recently 
restored  to  its  original  form)  is  a  Gothic  btiilding  of  the  X3th 
century,  in  which  numerous  condaves  have  been  hdd.  The 
church  of  S.  Rosa  exhibits  the  embalmed  body  of  that  saint, 
a  native  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  her  eighteenth  year,  after 
working  various  miracles  and  having  distinguished  herself  by 
her  invectives  against  Frederick  II.  (1251),  some  ruins  of  whose 
palace,  destroyed  after  his  death,  exist.  S.  Francesco,  a  Gothic 
church  (before  2256),  contains  the  fine  (jothic  tombs  of  Popes 
Clement  IV.  and  Adrian  V.,  and  has  an  external  pulpit  of 
the  15th  century.  The  town  also  contains  a  few  small  Roman- 
esque churches  (S.  Maria  Nuova,  S.  Andrea,  S.  Giovanni  in 
ZoccoU,  S.  Sisto,  &c.)  and  several  other  Gothic  diurches. 
S.  J^Iaria  della  CeUa  is  noteworthy  among  the  former  as  having 
one  of  the  earliest  campanili  of  any  size  in  Italy  (9lh  century). 
The  town  hall,  with  a  medieval  tower  and  a  isth-century 
portico,  contains  some  Etruscan  sarcophagi  from  sites  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  few  good  pointings.  At  one  comer  of 
the  picturesque  square  In  front  of  it  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  a  representation  of  the  hunt  o(  Meleager,  with  an  inscrip- 
tioo  In  honour  of  the  fair  GaJiana,  to  win  whom,  it  Is  said,  a 
Roman  noble  laid  siege  to  Viterbo  in  ri3S.  Cose  by  is  the 
elegant  Gothic  facade  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  in  white  and 
red  marble  with  sculptures.  The  Gothic  cloisters  of  S.  Maria 
ddia  VcritJL  just  outside  the  town  are  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  church  contains -frescoes  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo  (1469)  and 
a  fine  majolica  pavement.    A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-east 
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»  the  hftodaome  early  Renaiasaoce  pUgrinage  chnrch  of  the 
Madoxmo  della  Queida;  the  fasade  ia  adorned  with  three 
itfnettes  by  Aodrea  della  Robbia.  The  fiae  woodeo  roof  of 
the  interior  is  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  younger  (15x9-25). 
The  adjoining  monastery  has  a  pleasing  cloistered  court..  A 
mile  and  a  quarter  farther  is  the  town  of  Bagnaia,  with  the 
Villa  Lante,  still  belonging  to  the  family  of  that  name,  with 
fine  fountains  and  beautiful  trees,  ascribed  to  Vignola.  The 
inhabitants  of  Vlterbo  are  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture; 
hemp  is  a  specialty  of  the  district,  and  tobacco  and  various 
grains  are  largely  grown,  as  well  to  the  olive  and  the  vine. 
There  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  mineral  springs;  the  wann 
sulphur  spring  of  Bollicame,  tbout  2  m.  off,  is  alluded  to  by 
Dante  (/»/.  xiv.  79). 

Vitertx)  is  by  some  identified  with  Surrina  nna,  which  is 
only  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  ■  while  some  place  it  at  iht 
sulphur  springs,  called  the  Bollicame,  to  the  west  of  Viterbo 
on  the  line  of  the  Via  Cassia,  where  Roman  remains  exist. 
This  might  well  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  town.  Here  the 
Via  Cassia  was  joined  by  the  Via  Ciminia,  passing  east  of  the 
Lacus  Ciminius,  while  a  road  branched  off  to  Ferentum.  See 
E.  Bormann  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Lai,  xi.  (Berlin,  1888),  p.  454; 
H.  Nissen,  Ilaliscke  Landeskunde  (Berlin,  1902),  H.  343.  llie 
forgeries  of  the  Dominican  Annio  da  Viterbo  (d.  1502)  were 
directed  to  prove  that  Viterbo  was  the  site  of  the  Fanum 
Voltumnae  (see,  however,  Montetiascone).  There  are  no 
archaeological  retpains  in  Viterbo  itself,  except  a  few  courses 
of  masonry  under  the  bridge  which  connects  the  cathedral 
with  the  city,  near  the  cathedral,  possibly  the  pier  of  an  older 
bridge.  But  the  site  is  not  unreasonably  considered  to  be 
ancient,  and  the  name  to  be  derived  from  Velus  urbs;  tombs, 
too,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  not  an 
unlikely  assumption  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  medieval 
town  occupies  the  Etruscan  site.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Lom< 
bard  king  Desiderius  (the  decree  ascribed  to  him,  now  in  the 
municipal  palace,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  forgery  of 
Annio).  It  is  the  centre  of  the  territory  of  the  "patrimony 
of  Peter,"  which  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  gave  to 
the  papal  see  in  the  x 2th  century;  in  the  xjth  century  it 
became  a  favourite  papal  residence.  Popes  Urban  IV.  (1261), 
Gregory  X.  (1271),  John  XXL  (1276),  Nicholas  III.  (1277) 
and  Martin  IV.  (X281)  were  elected  here,  and  it  waCs  at  Viterbo 
that  Alexander' IV.  (1261),  Clement  IV.  (1268),  Adrian  V. 
(1276)  and  John  XXI.  (1277)  died.  (T.  As.) 

VITET,  LUDOVIC  (1802-X873),  French  dramatist  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  t8th  of  October  1802.  He  was 
educated  afc  the  £coIe  Normale.  His  politics  were  liberal,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  society  "  Aide-toi,  le  del  t'aidera."  On 
the  triumph  of  liberal  principles  in  1830  Guisot  created  an  office 
especially  for  Vitet,  who  became  inspector-general  of  historical 
monumei^s.  In  1834  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  two  years  later  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  was  consistent  in  his  monarchist  principles,  and  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  politics  during  the  second  empire.  The 
disasters  of  1870-71  reawakened  Vitet 's  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  he  published  in  the  Revue  da  deux  mondes  his 
optimistic  *'  Lettres  sur  le  sidge  de  Paris."     He  died  in  1873. 

Vitet  was  the  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  the  histoty  of 
art,  and  his  Monographic  de  VEglise  Noire  Dame  de  Noyon  (1845) 
especially  did  much  to  awaken  popular  interest  in  architecture. 
In  tlie  caHy  davs  of  the  Romantic  movement  he  wrote  some  vivid 
dramatic  sketches  of  the  time  of  the  League.  They  are:  Les 
Barricades^  seines  kistoriques  (1826).  Les  Etats  de  Blots,  scknes 
(1827),  and  Iai  Mart  de  Henri  IJL  (1829),  all  throe  being  published 
together  in  1844  with  the  title  of  La  Ligue.  The  best  of  these  ia  the 
Etats  de^Blois,  m  which  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Guise  is  described 
in  the  most  convincing  manner. 

VITORIA,  an  episcopal  city  of  northern  Spain,  and  capital 
of  the  province  of  Alava;  on  the  Miranda  de  Ebro-Alsasua 
section  of  the  Northern  railways,  among  the  southern  outliers 
of  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Zadorra,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  (1900)  30,701. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  hill  1750  ft.  high,  and  overiooks  the  plain 


of  Alava.  Its  oldest  part,  the  CampOlo  or  VillarSuso,  occupies 
the  top  of  the  hill;  some  of  the  walls  and  towers  by  which  it 
was  fozmeriy  defended  still  remain.  Below  it  is  Vitoria  Antigua, 
with  narrow  tortuous  lanes;  on  the  still  lower  level  ground  is 
the  modem  town,  with  wide  streets,  an  aicaded  market-place 
and  shady  promenades.  The  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  in  the 
Campillo  dates  from  xi8x,  but  has  been  considerably  qxxiled 
by  late  additions:  the  church  of  San  Miguel  also  dates  fmn  the 
X2th  century;  it  has  an  exceptionally  beautiful  altar,  carved  in 
wood  by  J.  Velaaquea  and  G.  Hemandea,  in  the  x6th  century. 
The  town  hall  and  the  palace  of  the  provincial  assembly  contain 
some  fine  paintings  and  interesting  relics  coxmected  with  the 
histoxy  of  Alava.  Vitoria,  from  its  favourable  position  on  the 
main  lines  from  Madrid  to  France  and  to  the  pott  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, b  an  important  c^tre  of  trade  in  wine,  wool,  horses,  mules 
and  hardware;  other  industries  are  paper-making,  carriage- 
builduig,  cabinet-xnakixig,  tanning  and  the  numufacture  of 
earthenware.  There  is  a  branch  railway  from  Vitoria  to 
VillarreaL  The  dty  is  lighted  by  electricity;  its  trade  and 
population  have  largely  increased  since  1875. 

Vitoria  was  founded  in  58X  by  Leovlgild,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths; but  its  importance  dates  from  the  loth  century.  In 
xx8i  Sancho  the  Wise  of  Navarre  granted  it  a  charter  and  forti- 
fied it. 

Baitie  of  Vitoria. — For  the  opeiatioxis  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Vitoria  see  Peninsuiak  Wak.  On  June  axst,  1813, 
the  French  army  in  Spain  (about  65,000  men  with  X50  guns), 
under  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  held  an  extended  position  in  the 
basin  of  Vitoria,  south  (with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  right) 
of  the  river  Zadorra.  The  left  rested  on  the  heights  of  Puebla, 
xiorth  of  the  Puebla  Pass,  and  Puebla  de  Arganzon,  through 
which  ran  the  Miranda- Vitoria-Bayoxme  road,  Joseph's  line  of 
communication  with  France.  Thence  the  line  stretched  to  the 
ridge  of  Margarita,  the  tnx^s  so  far  being  under  (jeneral  Gaaan, 
with  a  second  supporting  line  under  D'Erlon  between  Arinex 
and  Hermandad  and  a  reserve  behind  Arinez.  The  right  under 
Reille  guarded  the  Bilbao-Vitoria  road,  occupying  heights  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Zadorra,  and  also  the  villages  and  bridges 
of  Abechuco  and  Gamarra  Mayor,  as  well  as  a  ridge  near  Ariaga 
on  the  south  bank. 

There  were  no  troops  between  Hermandad  and  Ariaga,  except 
a  mass  of  cavalry  near  Ali.  The  Zadorra,  fordable  in  certain 
spots  only,  was  ^>aimed  by  bridges  at  Puebla  de  Aiganaon, 
Nandares,  Villodas,  Tres  Puentes,  Mendoza,  Abechuco  and 
Gamarra  Mayor,  whidi  French  gims  commanded;  but,  for  some 
reason,  none  of  these  had  been  destroyed.  The  faults  of  the 
French  position  and  their  occupation  of  it  were  its  extension; 
that  it  was  in  prolongation  of  and  (on  the  tight  especially)  very 
dose  to  their  line  of  retreat,  so  that  if  the  right  were  driven  back 
this  line  cotild  be  at  once  seized;  that  the  centre  was  not  stxon^y 
hdd;  and  that  all  bridges  were  left  intact. 

The  Allies  (nearly  80,000,  with  90  guns),  under  Wellington, 
had  moved  from  the  river  Bayas  at  daylight  to  attack  Joseph, 
in  four  columns,  the  right  being  under  HHI  (20,000,  induding 
Moriilos's  Spaniards),  the  right  centre  and  left  centre  under 
Wellington  (30,000)  and  the  left  under  Graham  (20,000,  includ- 
ing Longa's  Spaniards).  As  the  columns  mardied  across  the 
intersected  country  between  the  Bayas  and  Zadorra,  ettending 
from  near  Puebla  de  Arganzon  to  the  Bilbao- Woria  road,  they 
kept  touch  with  each  other;  and  as  they  neared  the  Zadorra 
the  battle  opened  all  along  the  line  soon  after  xoa.m.  Welling- 
ton's instruaioDs  to  Graham  were  to  undertake  no  manonivre 
which  would  separate  his  column  from  those  on  the  right;  but. 
with  this  proviso,  to  seize  the  Vitoria-Bayonne  road  if  the  enemy 
appeared  deddedly  in  retreat.  Hill  after  a  sharp  contest  gained 
the  Puebla  heights,  too  weakly  hdd;  and  pushing  thfou^  the 
pass  carried  the  village  of  Subi  jana  de  Alava.  The  ri^t  centre 
column  having  reached  Villodas,  was  waiting  for  Hfll  to  gain 
further  ground,  when  the  bridge  at  Tres  Puentes  was  observed 
to  be  unguarded,  probably  because  it  was  commanded  from  the 
south  bank;  and,  the  French  attention  bring  now  turned  towards 
their  flanks,  it  was  surprised  and  rushed  by  Wellington  with  the 
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HiUnE  ol  Renna.  datn  (rem  the  tslh  snJ  itilb  ctatniio. 

itiide  Uonc  pulgiiL  ii  I  fine  ciioiple  o(  iMb-cFatuTy 
■culplun.  Thg  church  poiKSHS  i  fine  eniinriled  Iiiptych 
of  the  i6th  centiuy,  A  Iswef  ol  tbt  i6th  cntury  ii  all  thit 
muins  o[  Ihe  church  d1  Si  Mutin.  The  chiiuu  g(  La 
Rochn  3  m.  fioin  Vitri  wu  the  midencc  of  Midime  de 
SMgDi. 

Vint  ms  lonntdr  a  Bieton  buniiy.  utd  bdongrd  in  the 
lolk  century  lo  the  jounen  bnnch  of  the  counts  of  Rennet. 
In  119;  it  [aued  to  Guy  IX..  buon  o[  Laval,  on  hi>  marilsge 
with  Ihr  heiicH.'iiul  litemxdi  uccouvcly  belonged  to  the 
funilies  ol  Rlnu,  Collgny  uid  Li  TitmoUJe.  The  town  wa 
Haied  br  Chirles  Vtll.  in  i<Kg.  ProteUantflm  spend  undo 
the  rule  oi  the  houjes  of  Rieoiuid  CoJigny;  Vilrf  btcame  a 
HuEunwt  Blronchold; 


ccntR  wu  putitlly  lorced.  while  hit  left  wu  hard  preued  by 
Hill:  and,  icMdni  thuGeunand  D'ErkHi  might  becutofl  [(om 
ReiUe,  he  ordered  them  10  withdraw  to  a  lidge  finber  hack, 
whkh  (hey  did,  holding  Arinn  in  fnont,  Hcto  there  wu  no 
hard  fighting;  but,  as  Wdlington  hul  now  pueed  Ihiee  diviiians. 
many  goia  and  the  cavalry  (which,  however,  from  the  nature  of 
Ihe  ground  could  be  but  lillle  uted)  acmu  Ihe  Zadom,  Mai- 
priLa.  Hnmlndad  tnd  Arinei  Mon  Idl  10  the  AUici. 

On  the  left,  Graham,  having  turned  the  beighu  nonh  ol 
Zidorra  with  Longs's  Spaniards,  aelied  Ganarn  Menor  doe 
to  the  Bayonne  road.  He  alio  with  heavy  km  carried  Gamun 
Mayor  and  Abcchuco,  but  Ihe  bridgei  south  oF  Ihar  village), 
though  mofc  than  oace  taken,  were  alwayt  mapturad  by  Reille. 
At  length,  when  a  brigade  from  the  Allied  centre  had  been 
andad  againjit  Rdlie's  flank,  he  wl  '  ' 


bridges. 


d  before 


and  D'Erkn  had  liio  fallen  back,  Bghlinf.  lo  a  third  position 
on  a  ridge  between  Annentia  and  Ali  west  of  Vjloiia.  Here,  at 
about  6  p.m.,  they  made  a  last  sland,  being  compelled  in  Ihe  end 
to  yield;  and  as  Graham  having  now  crossed  the  bridges  was 
close  to  the  Bayonne  load,  the  main  body  ol  Joicph'i  army  fled 
by  a  bad  cross  road  towarda  Pampeluna,  abandoning  artillery, 
vehicles  and  baggage  (of  which  an  enormous  quantity  was  parked 

The  Allies  then  occupied  Vitoiia  and  pursued  tho  FreiKh  until 
nightfalL  All  Joseph's  equipages,  ammunitloa  and  stores, 
T45  guns,  a  million  sterling  in  money,  and  various  trophies  fell 
into  WetUngton's  hands,  Ihe  Frencli  loss  in  men  being  nearly 
Toos,  that  o[  the  Allies  over  jooo,  ol  whom  1600  were  Ponugucse 
sod  E^iaoiaida.  Thit  deciaive  vklocy  practically  freed  Spain 
from  French  domination.  (C  W,  R.) 

VtTBi,  a  town  of  noith-weWern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondistement  in  the  department  of  lUe^t-Vitaine,  situated 
on  a  hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vilaine,  14  m.  E.  ol 
Rennca  by  rait-  Fop.  (1906)  town,  7ro6^  commune,  io,oqi. 
The  town  largely  retains  its  feudal  aspect.  Tile  lamporls  on 
the  noilh  side  and  on  the  west,  coDsisIjng  of  a  machicolated 
wall  with  lowen  St  intervals,  are  still  standing.  Only  one 
gateway  remains  of  the  original  castle,  founded  towards  the 
end  of  Ihe  iilh  century;  the  rest  wu  rebuilt  In  the  i4Lh  and 
r5tb  c«nturiea  (the  heat  period  of  Breton  military  architecture] 
and  restored  in  recent  limes.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  prison, 
a  museum  of  riatural  history  and  pamling  and  the  town  library, 
Tb«  dninli  of  Nottc-Dame,  formerly  a  prioty  of  the  abbey 
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VITRIFIED  FORTS,  the 

Bckisuies  whose  walls  hat 
ru  degree  to  (he  action  of  fire, 
n  hitia  oSering  strong  defensive 
}  have  been  delemuned  by  Lhi 
rhich  they  sKkne.  The  walls 
'ards  ol  11  ft.  high,  and  are  so 


been 


ir  for 


,  a  lew  b«ng  up- 
they  present  the 
appearance  ot  emt>inl:ments.  wcaK  pars  ol  Ihe  defence  are 
slienglhened  by  double  or  triple  walls,  and  occisionaUy  vast 
lines  of  lampans,  composed  ol  large  blocks  ol  unhewn  and 
unvilrified  stones,  envelop  Ihe  vitrified  centre  at  sorne  distance 

slructurc!,  all  of  them  presenting  the  peculiarity  ol  being  more 
or  jest  couolidated  by  the  luaton  of  Ihe  locka  of  which  Ihey 
are  built.  This  fusion,  which  hat  been  caused  by  the  applies^ 
lion  of  intense  heat,  is  not  equally  complete  in  the  various  foils, 
or  even  in  ihc  walls  ol  the  same  fort.  In  tome  laiei  the  slones 
are  only  partially  radted  and  calcined;  in  others  their  adjoining 
edges  are  fused  so  that  Ihey  an  firmly  cemented  together; 
in  many  instances  pieces  of  rock  are  enveloped  in  a  glassy 
enamcl-liko  coating  which  binds  them  into  a  uniform  whole; 
and  at  limes,  though  rarely,  iheeniirelengthol  the  wall  preKMt 

Since  John  WiUiams — one  ol  the  easiest  of  Britisb  geolagitts, 
and  author  of  Tie  iliHtral  Jftn^gn— first  described  these 
singular  ruins  in  1777,  about  lil(y  ciamplcs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Srotland.  The  most  leraarkabte  are  Dun  Mac 
Uisneachain  (Dun  Macanoichan),  the  ancient  Bercgonium, 
about  0  m.  N.M.E.  of  Oban;  Tap  o'  Noth,  in  AberdoeDShiie; 
Craig  Phadraic,  or  Phadjii^  neal  Inverness;  Dun  Dhaidhail 
IDunjaidil)  in  Glen  Nevis;  Knocklarrail,  near  StrathpcScrj 
Dun  Creich,  in  SuthHlaad;  Finhaven.  pear  Aberlcmne; 
BarryhiU,  in  Fcrthshiie;  Laws,  near  Dundee;  Dun  Gall  and 
Burnt  Island,  in  Buteshire;  Anwolh,  in  Kirkcudbright;  and 
Cowdenkoowes,  in  Berwicksbiie.  Dun  Mac  Uisneachain  it  Ihc 
largest  in  area,  being  350  yds.  long  by  50  yds.  broad.  In  Ihe 
Tap  o'  Noth  the  wjls  are  about  E  It.  high  and  between  » 
and  jo  ft.  (hick.  In  Dun  Mac  Uisneachain,  Bartyhill  and  Lawa 
the  remains  of  small  rectangular  dwellings  have  been  found. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  thai  these  forts  were  peculiar 
to  Scotland;  but  th^  are  found  also  in.  Londonderry  and 
Cavan,  in  Ireland;  in  Vfper  Lusalia,  Bohemia,  Silesia. 
SaiOny  and  Thuringia;  in  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  especi. 
ally  In  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  Nahe;  in  the  Ucker  Lake, 
in  Brandenburg,  where  the  walls  are  formed  of  burrit  and 
smelted  bricks;  In  Hnngaiy;  and  in  several  places  in  France, 
such  as  Chlleauvieni,  Peran,  La  Courbe,  Saintc  Svunne, 
Puy  de  Gaudy  and  Thauion.  They  have  not  been  found  in 
England  or  Wales. 

In  some  continental  forts  the  vitrified  w^  are  supported 
by  masses  of  snviliiGed  stone  built  up  on  each  side.     Ihk 
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in  all  probability,  oonstituted  mn  essential  feature  in  the  Scottish 
forts.  EKept  on  the  hypothesis  of  buttresses  of  a  similar 
kind,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  vast  quantities  of  loose 
stones  which  are  fouoid  both  inside  and  outside  many  of  the 
vitrified  walls. 

The  method  by  which  the  fusion  of  such  extensive  fortifications 
was.  produced  has  excited  much  conjecture.  Williams  main- 
tained that  the  buildeis  found  out,  either  during  the  process 
of  smelling  bog-ore,  or  whilst  offering  sacrifices,  the  power  of 
fire  in  vitrifying  stone,  and  that  they  utilized  this  method  to 
cement  and  strengthen  their  defences.  This  view  has  been 
keenly  controverted,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  vitrified 
summits  were  not  forts  but  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
an  hjrpothesis  long  since  abandoned;  that  they  are  not  so 
much  forts  as  vitrified  sites,  and  that  the  vitresoence  was 
produced  by  fires  lighted  during  times  of  invasion,  or  in 
religious  celebrations;  and,  lastly,  that  if  they  were  forts  they 
must  originally  have  been  built  of  wood  and  stone,  and  that 
their  present  appearance  is  due  to  their  being  set  on  fire  by 
a  besieging  enemy.  The  theory  of  Williams  has,  with  modi- 
fications, been  accepted  by  the  principal  authorities.  It  is 
supported  by  the  following  facts:— 

(l)  The  idea  of  strengthening  walls  by  means  of  fire  is  not  sin- 

Eular,  or  confined  to  a  <listinct  race  or  area,  as  is  proved  by  the 
urnt-carth  enclosure  of  Altaian,  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  vitrified 
stone  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  (2)  Many  of  the 
Primary  rocks,  particularly  the  schists,  gneisses  and  traps,  which 
contain  large  quantities  of  potash  and  aoda,  can  be  readily  fused  in 
the  open  air  by  means  of  wood  fires — the  alkali  of  the  wood  serving 
in  some  measure  as  a  flux.  (3)  The^  walls  are  chiefly  vitrified  at 
the  weakest  points,  the  naturally  inaccessible  parts  being  un- 
vitrified.  (4)  when  the  forts  have  been  placed  on  materials  prac- 
tically infusible,  as  on  the  ouartxoee  conslomerates  of  the  Ok) 
Red  Sandstone,  as  at  Craig  Phadmic,  and  on  the  limestones  of 
Dun  Mac  Uisneachain,  pieces  of  fusible  rocks  have  been  selected  and 
carried  to  the  top  from  a  considerable  distance.  ($)  The  vitrified 
walls  of  the  Scottish  forts  are  invariably  formed  of  small  stones 
which  could  be  easily  acted  upon  by  fire,  whereas  the- outer  ram- 
parts, which  ure  not  vitrified,  are  built  of  larKe  bkxks.  (6)  Many 
of  the  continental  forts  are  so  constructed  that  the  fire  must  have 
been  applied  internally,  and  at  the  time  when  the  structure  was 
being  erected.  (7)  Daubr^,  in  an  analysis  which  he  made  on 
vitrified  materials  taken  from  four  French  forts,  and  whkh  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  February  1881,  found  the  pre- 
sence of  natron  in  such  great  abundance  that  ho  inferred  that 
sea-salt  was  used  to  facilitate  fusion.  (S)  In  Scandinavia,  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  ordinary  forts,  and  where  for  centuries  a 
system  of  signal  fires  was  enforced  by  law,  no  trace  of  vitrifaction 
has  yet  been  detected. 

A  great  antiquity  has  been  assigned  to  vitrified  forts,  without 
stifficient  proof.  Articles  of  bronze  and  iron  have  been  found 
in  the  Scottish  forts,  while  in  Puy  de  Gaudy  a  Roman  tile  has 
been  discovered  soldered  to  a  piece  of  vitrified  rock.  In  a  few  of 
the  German  forts  Professor  Virchow  found  some  of  the  logs  used 
as  fuel  in  vitrifjring  the  walls,  and  he  concluded  from  the  even- 
ness of  their  cut  surfaces  that  iron  and  not  stone  implements 
must  have  been  used.  These  results  indicate  that  these 
structures  wero  possibly  in  use  as  late  as  the  eariy  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
built  as  refuges  against  the  Norsemen.  Much  in  the  situation 
and  character  of  the  forts  favours  this  supposition.  This  is 
espedally  the  case  with  reference  to  the  Scottish  forts.  Here 
the  vitrified  summits  are  invariably  so  selected  that  they  not  only 
command  what  were  the  favourite  landing-places  of  the  vikings, 
but  are  the  best  natural  defences  against  attacks  made  from 
the  direction  of  the  seacoast.  In  Saxony  and  Lusatia  the 
forts  are  known  as  Sckwedenhurgen,  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  as  the  fortresses  of  the  F«nne— designations  which 
also  seem  to  point  to  an  origin  dating  back  to  the  times  of  the 
vikings. 

AuTHORiTiBs.^ohn  Williams,  An  Auount  of  some  Remarkable 
Ancient  Ruins  (i777):  A.  Fraser  Tytler,  Edin.  FkU.  Trans.-vol  ii.; 
^r  George  Mackenzie,  OhservaHens onVitrifM  Forlt;  Hibbert,  Arch. 
Scot.  vol.  iv.:  J.  MacCulloch,  HigUamds  and  Western  Islands 
1824),  vol.  i.;  Hugh  Miller,  Rambles  of  a  Ceohgist  (1858),  chap,  ix.: 
_)ir  Daniel  Wilson,  Archaeology  and  Prekistoric  Annals  of  Scotland 
(1851).  vol.  ii.:  J.  H.  Burton.  History  of  Scotland  (1867),  vol.  i.; 
It.  Angus  Smith.  Lock  Blim  and  ike  Sons  of  Ihsneoek  <i879); 
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i.  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Pagass  Timts  (1886} ;  C.  MacLscan,  Tkt 
liU  Forts  of  Ancient  Scotland;  Thomas  Aitken,  Trans.  Jnoemess 
Scientific  Soc.  vol.  i.;  Charles  Proctor,  Chemical  AruUysis  of  Vitri- 
fied Stones  from  Tap  o' Hoik  and  Duuideer  (Huntly  FieM  Club); 
various  papers  in  Proceedings  of  Soc.  Antiq.  Scot,  (since  1901  Tke 
ScoUtsk  Historical  Review)  and  Proceedings  of  Royal  I  risk  Aauemji; 
R.  Munro,  Prekistoric  Scotland  (18Q9);  G.  Chalmers,  Catedanta 
(new  ed.,  7  vols..  Paisley,  1887-^) ;  Murray's  Handbook  lo  Scotland 
(1903  ed.);  Leonhard,  Arckw  jtir  Jdineralogie,  vol.  L;  Virchow, 
ztschr.  fur  Etknologie,  vols.  iiL  and  iv.;  SchaafThausen,  Verhand- 
lungen  der  deutsch.  antkrop.  CesellsckaftitSSi);  KOhl,  Verkand.  d. 
deutsck.  antkrop.  Gesellsckaft  (1883);  Thuot,  La  Forteresse  nlrifih 
du  Puy  de  Candy,  6fe.;  De  Nadailiac,  Les  Premiers  Hommes,  Vol.  L; 
Mhnotres  de  la  Soc.  Antiq.  de  France,  vol.  xxxviii.;  Hildebrand, 
De  fdrkistoriska  folken  i  Europa  (Stockholm,  1880);  Behla,  Die 
vorgesckickUicken  Rnndwdlle  im  dsUicken  DeutscklandiBeriin,  1888); 
Oppcrmann  and  Schuchhardt,  Atlas  vorgesckickUicker  Befestigungen 
in  Niedersacken  (Hanover,  1888^8);  -j^chiesche.  Die  vorgesckickt- 
licken  Burgen  und  Walte  im  Tkuringer  Zenlralbecken  (Halle,  I880); 
Bug,  Scklesiscke  Heidensckanten  (Grottkau,  1 890);  Gohausen,  Die 
Befestigungsweisen  der  VorweU  und  du  MiUelalters(W»esbw\en,  1898). 

(R.  Mo.*) 
VITRIOU  a  name  given  to  sulphuric  add  and  to  certain 
sulphates.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Blue 
or  Roman  vitriol  is  copper  sulphate;  green  vitriol,  ferrous 
sulphate  (copperas);  white  vitriol,  zinc  sulphate;  and  vitriol 
of  Mars  is  a  basic  iron  sulphate. 

VITRUVIUS  (Marcus  ViTstnrius  Poluo),  R6man  architect 
and  engineer,  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  architecture. 
Nothing  is  known  concerning  him  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  his  own  writings.  Owing  to  the  discovery  of  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  Gens  Vitruvia  at  Formiae  in  Campania  (Mola  di 
Gaeta),  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  dty, 
and  he  has  been  less  reasonably  connected  with  Verona  on  the 
strength  of  an  existing  arch  of  the  3rd  century,  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  a  later  architect  of  the  same  family  name'^ 
"  Lucius  Viiruvius  Cerdo,  a  frecdman  of  Lucius."  Ftom 
Vitruvius  himself  we  learn  that  he  was  appointed,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  tt^ether  with  three  others,  a  superintendent  of 
balistae  and  other  military  engines,  a  post  which,  he  says,  be 
owed  to  the  friendly  infhience  of  the  emperor's  sister,  probably 
Octavia  {De  ArckOedurOy  i.  pref.).  In  another  passage  (v.  x)  I:^ 
describes  a  basilica  and  adjacent  aedes  Augkisti,  of  whidl  he  whs 
the  architect.  From  viii.  3  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  had 
served  in  Africa  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  probably  as  a 
military  engineer,  but  the  words  hardly  bear  this  interpretation. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  being  low  in  stature,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  writing  bowed  down  by  age  and  ill-health  (ii.  pref.).  He 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  no  great  refputation  a^  an  architect, 
and,  with  philo60[)hic  contentment,  records  that  he  possessed 
but  little  fortune.  Though  a  great  student  of  Greek  ph{lo9<^hy 
and  science,  he  was  unpractised  in  Uterature,  and  his  style  is  very 
involved  and  obscure.  To  a  great  extent  the  theofBtical  and 
historical  parts  of  his  ^t^ork  are  compiled  frtim  earlier  Greek 
authors,  of  whom  he  gives  a  list  at  i.  i  and  viiL  3.  The  practical 
portions,  on  the  contrary,  are  evidently  the  result  of  his  own 
professional  experience,  and  are  written  with  much  sagacity, 
and  in  a  far  clearer  style  than  the  more  pedantic  chapters,  in 
which  he  gives  the  somewhat  fanciful  theories  of  the  GreekJk 
Some  sections  of  the  latter,  espedally  those  on  the  connexion 
between  music  and  architecture,  the  scale  of  harmonic  pro- 
portions, and  the  Greek  tise  of  bronze  vases  to  reverberate  and 
strengthen  the  actors'  voices  in  the  theatre,  are  now  almost 
wholly  unintelligible.  Vitruvius's  name  is  mentioned  by 
Frontinus  in  his  work  on  the  aqueducts  of  Rome;  and  most  of 
what  niny  says  {Hist.  NaU  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.)  about  methods 
of  wall-painting,  the  preparation  of  the  stucco  surface,  and  other 
practiod  details  in  building  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from 
Vitruvius,  espedally  from  vi.  i,  though  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  source. 

The  treatise  De  Arekiteetura  Libri  Decern  is  dedicated  to 
Augustus.  Lost  for  a  long  time,  It  was  lediscovered  In  the 
iSth  century  at  St  Gall;  the  oldest  existing  MS.  dates  from 
the  loth  century.  From  the  eariy  Renaissance  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  time  the  Influence  of  this  treatise  has  been 
remarkably  great.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  danlcal  fevival 
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VStnivios  wts  tbe  cIM  sathorfty  ttndfed  by  architects,  tad  ia 
every  point  his  precepts  were  accepted  as  final  In  some  cases 
%,  lailttre  to  understand  his  meaning  led  to  cuxiQus  results; 
for  example,  the  medieval  custom,  not  uncommon  in  England, 
of  pladng  rows  of  earthenware  jars  under  the  floor  of  the  stalls 
in  dmrcfa  choiis,  appears  to  haw  been  an  attempt  to  foUow  out 
suggeatMAs  raised  by  Vitmvius  as  to  the  advantages  of  plndng 
bronae  vases  round  the  auditoiiwn  oC  theatres.  Brunaate, 
Michefangelo»  BaUadki^  Vignofat  and  earlier  ardntecU  were 
aneftti  students  of  the  irafck  of  Vitnivius,  wUch  through  them 
has  largdy  infliimfcd  the  architecture  of  afanost  all  European 
countriesk 

Bk.  i.  opens  with  a  deification  to  Augustus.  Ci  !s  on  the  science 
of  architectoie  generally,  and  the  branches  of  knowled^  with  which 
the  trained  architect  ought  to  be  acquainted,  vis.  grammar, 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  medicine,  geometry,  mathematics  and 
optics;  c  2  is  on  tlve  general  principles  of  architectural  design; 
c.  j  on  the  consnierations  which  determine  a  design,  such  as  strength, 
utility,  beauty;  c  4  on  tbe  nature  of  different  sorts  of  ground  for 
sites;  c*  5  on  walls  of  ibrtification:  c  6  on  aspects  towards  the 
north,  south  and  other  points;  c.  J  on  the  proper  situations  of 
temples  dedicated  to  the  various  deities. 

Bk.  ti.  relates  to  materials  (jxefacc  about  DInocrates.  architect  to 
Alexander  the  Great).  C.  1  is  on  the  earliest  dwellings  of  man; 
c.  2  on  systems  of  Thales,  Hcraclitus,  Democritus,  Ac.;  c.  3  on 
bricks,  c  4.  on  sand;  c  S  on  lime;  c.  6  on  pogiolana ; c  7  on  kinds 
of  stone  for  building;  c.  o  on  methods  of  constructing  walls  in  stone, 
brick,  concrete  and  marble,  and  on  the  materials  Tor  stucco:  c«  9 
on  timber,  time  for  felling  it,  seasooii^.  Ac;  and  c.  10  on  the  fir 
trees  Of  the  Apennines. 

Bk.  iii.,  on  styles,  has  a  preface  on  ancient  Greek  writers.  C  I  is 
on  symmetry  and  proportion;  c  a  on  various  forms  of  Greek 
temples,  e.g  in  antis.  prostyle,  peripteral,  dipteral,  hypaediral;'^ 
c.  3  00  intcr<coluraniatwn— pycnostyle,  syityle,  custylo,  &c.;  c  4 
on  foundations,  steps  and  stylobates;  c.  5  on  the  Ionic 'order,  its 
form  arid  details. 

Bk.  iv..  on  styles  and  orders,  has  a  preface  to  Augustus  on  the 
Kopc  of  the  work.  The  subjects  of  its  nine  chapters  arc — (i)  the 
Corinthian,  Ionic  and  Doric  orders;  ^2)  the  ornaments  of  capitals, 
Ac.;  (3^  the  Doric  order;  (4)  proportions  of  the  cetta  and  pronaos; 
(5)  sites  of  temples;  (6)  doorways  of  teniples  and  thetf, archi- 
traves; (7)  the  Etruscan  or  Tuscan  order  01  temples;  (8)  circular 
templn;    (9)  altars. 

Bk.  v..  on  publk:  buildings,  has  a  preface  on  the  theories  of 
Pythagoras,  &c.  Its  twelve  chapters  treat-Ki )  of  foca  and  basilicae, 
with  a  description  of  his  own  basilica  at  Fanum:  (2)  of  the  adjuncts 
of  a  forum  (aerarium,  prison  and  curia)^  (3)  of  theatres,  their  site 
and  construction;  (4)  of  laws  of  harmonics;  (5)  of  the  arrangement 
of  tuned  bronae  vases  in  theatres  for  acoustic  purposes;  (6)  of 
Roman  theatres;  (7)  of  Greek  Uwatres;  (8)  of  the  selection  of  sites 
of  theatres  accoixling  to  acoustic  principles;  (9)  of  porticus  and 
covered  walks;  (10)  of  baths,  their  floors,  hypocausts,  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  various  parts;  (11)  of  palaestrae,  xysti  and  other 
Greek  buildings  for  the  eaerctse  of  athletes;  (la)  of  harbours  and 
quays. 

Bk.  vi.  is  on  sites  and  planning  and  tbe  preface  treats  of  various 
Greek  authors.  C.  i  is  on  selection  of  sites;  c.  2  on  the  planning 
of  buildings  to  suit  different  sites;  c.  3  on  private  houses,  their 
construction  and  styles,  the  names  of  the  oifferent  apartments; 
c*  4  on  the  aspects  suited  for  the  various  rooms:  c.  5  on  buildings 
fitted  for  ^locial  positions:  c.  6  on  farms  ana  country  houses; 
c.  7  on  Greek  houses  and  tnc  names  of  various  parts;  c  8  on  con- 
structionof  houses  in  wood.,  stone,  brick  or  concrete. 

Bk.  vii.,  mostlv  on  methods  of  decoration,  has  a  preface  (as  usual) 
00  tbe  opinions  of  ancient  Greek  writers,  with  lists  oil  Greek  sculptors, 
architects  and  writers  on  architecture,  and  of  Roman  architects. 
C.  I  has  for  its  subject  pavements  and  roads,  their  construction, 
mosaic  floors;  c.  a  is  on  white  stucco  for  walls  {opus  aibarium); 
c  3  on  concftcte  vaults,  gypsvm  mouldings,  stucco  prepared  for 
painting;  c  4  on  building  01  hollow  walls  to  keep  out  the  damp, 
wall  decoration  by  various  processes;  c  $  on  methods  and  styles  01 
wall  painting,  the  debased  taste  of  his  time;  c.  6  on  fine  stucco 
made  of  pounded  marble — ^three  coats  to  receive  wall  paintings; 
c.  7  on  cofours  used  for  mural  decoration;  c.  8  on  red  lead  {mininm) 
and  mercury,  and  how  to  use  the  bitter  to  extract  the  gold  from  worn- 
out  pieces  of  stuff  or  embroidery;  c  9  on  the  prcparatimt  of  red 
lead  and  the  method  of  encaustic  painting  with  hot  wax,  finished 
by  friction;  cc.  10-14  *^  artificial  colours — black,  blue,  purple; 
c.  10  white  lead  and  oifmin.  ijt.  murex  purple  and  imitations  Of 
sdye. 


*  The  excavations  made  in  1887  have  shown  that  Vitruvius  was 
right  in  describing  the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  as 
being  octastyle.  The  previously  almost  universal  opinion  that  it 
was  decastyle  had  led  to  the  needless  theory  that  the  passage  con- 
taining this  statement  was  corrupt. 
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Bk.  viil.  is  on  hydrsuUc  eaglneerkig,  and  tbe  preface  on  theories  of 
the  ancients.  C.  I  treats  of  the  finding  of  good  water;  c  a  of  raio> 
water  and  rivers — rivers  in  various  countries;  c.  3  of  hot  springs, 
mineral  waters,  with  an  account  of  the  chief  medicinal  springs 
of  tbe  worid;  c  4  of  selection  of  water  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment: 050!  instruments  for  leveling  used  bv  aqueduct  engineersi 
c.  6  OC  construction  of  aqueducts,  pipes  of  lead,  day,  &c,  and  other 
matter  on-  the  subject  of  water-supply. 

Bk.  ix.  b  on  astronomy.  The  meface  treats  of  Greek  sciences 
geometry,  the  discovery  of  specific  gravity  by  Archimedes,  ana 
other  disceveries  of  the  Grades,  and  of  Romana  of  his  time  who 
have  vied  with  the  Greeks— Lucnetius  in  his  poem  De  Return  Naiura, 
Ckrero  in  rhetoric,  and  Varro  in  philoloey,  as  shown  by  his  D« 
Lingua  LaHna.*  The  subjects  of  the  right  chapters  are— (i )  the  signs 
of  the  sodiac  and  the  seven  planets;  (a)  the  phases  of  the  moon; 
(3)  the  passage  of  theeun  throuch  the  sodiac  j  (a)  and  (5)  varioua 
constellations;  (6)  the  rclatioo  oi  astrological  influences  to  nature; 

S)  the  mathematical  divisions  of  the  gnomon;  (8)  various  kinds 
sundials  and  their  inventors. 

Bk.  X.  is  on  nttfchinery,  with  a  preface  eonceming  a  law  at  ancient 
Ephesiu  compelling  an  architect  to  complete  any  public  Jraikling 
he  had  undmaken:  this,  he'  says,  would  be  imlul  among  the 
Romans  of  his  time.*  The  chapters  are — (l)  on  various  machines, 
sudi  as  scaling-ladders,  windmills,  &c. ;  m  on  windlasses,  axles. 
puUevs  and  cranes  for  moving  heavy  weighu,  such  as  those  used 
by  Cbemphron  in  buildii^  the  great  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
and  on  the  discovery  by  a  shepherd  of  a  quarry  of  mai-ble  required 
to  build  the  same  temple;  (3}  on  d^^naraics;  (4)  on  machines  for 
drawing  water;  (5)  on  wh^s  for  irrigation  worked  by  a  river; 
(6)  on  raising  water  by  a  vevolvina  spiral  tube;  (7)  on  the  machine 
of  Ctesibius  for  raising  water  to  a  height ;  (8)  on  a  very  comi^kated 
water  engine,  the  dMCxiption  of  which  is  not  intelligible,  though 
Vitruvius  remarks  that  he  has  tried  to  make  the  matter  clear; 
(9)  on  machines  with  wheeb  to  register  the  distance*  travelled,  either 
by  land  or  water;  (10)  on  the  construction  of  scoffionts  for  hurKng 
stones,  (11)  and  (la)  on  haliiUu  and  catapults;  (13)  on  battering- 
rams  and  other  machines  for  the  attack  of  a  fortress:  (14)  on  shields 
{}€5tudines)  to  enable  soldiers  to  fill  up  the  enemy's  ditches;  (15)  on 
other  kinds  of  testudines ;  (16)  on  machines  for  defence,  and  examples 
of  their  ne  in  ancient  times.  (J.  H.  M.) 

The  best  edition  m  by  Rose  ^nd  edi,  Ldpsig,  1899) ;  see  also 
Nohl,  Index  Vtirunanus  (1876);  lolles,  Vitruvs  Aestketik  (1906); 
Sontheimer,  Vitntv  und  setne  Zett  (1908).  There  b  a  good  transla- 
tion by  Gwilt  (1826;  reprinted,  1874). 

The  name  of  Vitruvius  has  been  given  to  several  works  on  modern 
architecture,  such  as  Campbell,  Vitnadut  Briiannieus  (London, 
1715^71)'  e  series  of  illustrations  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the  i8tb 
century  in  England,  including  many  works  of  the  brothers  Adam; 
one  of  these  brothers,  William  Adam,  produced  a  simikir  work  illus* 
trating  the  buildings  whidi  he  had  designed  for  Scotland,  under  the 
title  of  Vitrwius  ScoHcus  (Edinburgh,  1 790).  Thurah.  Le  Viiruvt 
danois  (Copenhagen,  1746-49),  b  a  simiUu*  collection  of  modern 
buildings  in   Denmark. 

VITRT-LB-FRANCOIS,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Mame,  on  the  right  bank  of  ihe 
Mame,  so  m.  S.E.  of  C^&Ions,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Strassburg.  Fop.  (i90<S)  7985.  The  Marnc-Rhine  canal,  the 
Haute-Mame  canal,  and  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Mame  unite 
at  Vitcy.  Its  church  of  Notre-Dame  is  a  17th-century  building 
with  fine  x8th-century  monuments.  A  convent  of  the  R^collets 
now  contains  the  town  hall,  the  court-house,  a  library  and  a 
small  museum.  There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  P.  P.  Roycr-Collard 
(1763-1S45),  the  politician  and  philosopher,  a  native  of  the 
district.  The  industrial  establishments  include  important  cement 
works  and  the  manufacture  of  faience  b  carried  on.  The 
present  town  was  built  iil  1545  on  a  uniform  plan  by  Francis  I. 
to  replace  the  older  one  of  Vitry-en-Perthois,  2)  m.  to  the  north- 
east, burned  in  the  previous  year  by  Charles  V. 

VITTEL,  a  watering-place  of  north-eastern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vosges,  31  m.  W.  of  Epinal  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
1954.  The  waters  resemble  those  of  Contrex^ville,  but  are 
lighter  in  character;  they  are  bottled  and  exported  in  large 
quantities.  They  are  prescribed  in  cases  of  gravel,  gout,  &c. 
Vittel  has  been  considerably  developed  in  recent  years,  And  is 
well  supplied  with  hoteb,  a  fine  casino  and  park,  &c. 

VlTTORiA,  a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  province  of  Syracuse, 
95  m.  W.S.W.  of  Syracuse  by  rail  (42  m.  direct),  founded  in  1605 
by  Gbvanni  Alphonso  Henriquez,  who  named  it  after  his 
mother,  the  famous  Vittoria  Colonna«    It  b  a  prosperous  town 

*  Vitruvius  names  Cicero  and  Lucretius  as  poff  noUrammemonam 
nascentts. 

*  The  arciutcct  being  at  that  time  alio  the  cootnctor. 
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in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district,  with  the  largest  wine  trade  in 
Sicily.    Pop.  (1901)  30,832  (town),  39,219  (commune). 

VITTORIOr  a  town  and  episcopal  residence  of  the  provijice 
of  Treviso,  Venetia,  Italy,  25  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Treviso,  466  ft. 
above  sea-leveL  Pop.  (igox)  2977  (town),  19,133  (commune). 
It  is  a  summer  resort,  with  sulphur  and  saUne  springs  (51*8**  to 
59**  F.)i  and  was  formed  in  1879  by  the  union  of  Ceneda  (the  epis- 
copal see)  and  Serravalle.  The  cathedral  contains  paintings 
by  Pomponio  Amalteo  (a  pupil  of  Pordenone)  and  others.  At 
Serravalle  is  a  church  with  a  fine  altar-piece  (1547)  by  Titian. 
It  is  a  seat  of  the  silkworm  breeding  and  silk-throwing  industries. 

VITUS,  ST  (German,  Veit;  French,  Guy).  According  to  the 
legend,  where  he  is  associated  with  Modestus  and  Crescentia, 
by  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  St  Vitus  suffered  martyrdom 
at  a  very  early,  age  under  the  emperor  Diocletian.  Son  of  a 
Sicilian  nobleman  who  was  a  worshipper  of  idols,  Vitus  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
father,  was  denounced  by  him  and  scourged,  but  resisted  all 
attacks  on  his  professioxu  Admonished  by  an  angel,  he  crossed 
the  sea  to  Lucania  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom. His  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  isth  of  June.  The 
Passion  of  St  Vitus  has  no  historical  value,  but  his  name  occurs 
in  the  Martyrdopum  hieronymianuuL  In  836  the  abbey  of 
Corvcy,  in  Saxony,  received  his  relics,  and  became  a  very  active 
centre  of  his  cult.  In  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century  the 
monks  of  Corvey,  according  to  Hdmold's  Chronica  Slavorum, 
evangelized  the  island  of  Riigen,  where  they  built  a  church  in 
honour  of  St  Vitus.  The  islanders  soon  relapsed,  but  they  kept 
up  the  superstitious  cult  of  the  saint  (whom  they  honoured  as  a 
god),  returning  to  Christianity  three  centuries  later.  At  Prague, 
too,  there  are  some  relics  of  the  saint,  who  is  the  patron  of 
Bohemia  and  also  of  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  "  pro- 
tectors "  iNotkkdfer)  of  the  church  in  Germany.  Among  the 
diseases  against  which  St  Vitus  is  invoked  is  chorea,  also  known 
as  St  Vitus's  Dance. 

See  Acta  sauetorum,  June,  tii.  1013-42  and  vi.  137-40; 
Bibliotkeca  hagiographica  La/«iia  (Bniisdis.  1899).  n.  871 1-43:  J.  H. 
Kesscl,  "  St  Veit,  wine  Geschichte,  Verehning  und  bildliche  Dar- 
stcllungen,"  in  Jakrbucker  des  Vereins  von  AUerlkmmsfreunden  im 
Rkeiuiande  (1867).  pp.  is^^3*  (H*  De.) 

VIVAUM),  UOOUNO  and  SORLEONB  DB  (fl.  X29t-i3is), 
Genoese  explorers,  connected  with  the  first  known  expedition 
in  search  of  an  ocean  way  from  Europe  to  India.  Ugolino, 
with  his  brother  Guido  or  Vadino  Vivaldo,  was  in  command  of 
this  ex(>edition  of  two  galleys,  which  he  had  organized  in  con- 
junction with  Tedisio  Doria,  and  which  left  Genoa  in  May  1291 
with  the  purpose  of  going  to  India  "  by  the  Ocean  Sea  "  and 
bringing  back  useful  things  for  trade.  Planned  primarily  for 
commerce,  the  enterprise  also  aimed  at  prosdytism.  Two 
Franciscan  friars  accompanied  Ugolino.  The  galleys  were  well 
armed  and  sailed  down  the  Morocco  coast  to  a  place  called 
Gozora  (Cape  Nun),  in  28*  47'  N.,  after  which  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  them.  Early  in  the  next  (14th)  century,  Sorlcone 
de  Vivaldo,  son  of  Ugolino,  undertook  a  series  of  distant  wander- 
ings in  search  of  his  father,  and  even  penetrated,  it  is  said,  to 
Magcdoxo  on  the  Somali  coast.  In  1455  another  Genoese 
seaman,  Antoniotto  Uso  di  Mare,  sailing  with  Cadamosto  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal,  claimed 
to  have  met,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  with  the  last 
descendant  of  the  survivors  of  the  Vivaldo  expedition.  The 
two  galleys,  he  was  told,  had  sailed  to  the  Sea  of  Guinea;  in 
that  sea  one  was  stranded,  but  the  other  passed  on  to  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia-Mena  or  Amenuan,  near  the  Gihon 
(here  probably  meaning  the  Senegal) — where  the  Genoese  were 
seized  and  held  in  close  captivity. 

See  Jacopo  Doria,  "  Annales  "  (under  a.d.  1291)  in  Pertz.  Momu 
menta  Germaniae  histonca.  Scrtptores,  xviii.'  335  (1863);  the 
"  Cono^imiento  de  todos  los  Reinos."  ed.  Marcos  Jimenez  dc  la 
Espada  in  the  BclOtn  of  the  Geoeraphical  Society  of  Madrid,  vol.  ii., 
Na  2,  pp.  111.  M3.  117-18  (Madrid.  February.  1877);  Canale, 
DegU  antuki  naoteatori  e  scopntofi  Cenooesi  (Genoa,  1846),  G.  H. 
Feftz.  DofdlUsti  Vtrsucit  tur  EnttUckung  des  Seewges  nock  Ostindien 

2>crlin,  1859):  Annali  di  Ceografio  e  di   Stalistica   compoiti  .  .  . 
Giacomo  ufiberg  (Genoa,  180a) :  Belgrano,  "...  Aonati  .  .  .  di 


Caffaro.*'  in  Archio.  Slor»  Hal.,  srd  aeries,  ii.  ua.  &c,  and  inAtUdoOa 
Soc.  Lig.  di  Storia  Patria,  xv.  320  (1881):  W.  Heyd.  Uistoiro  du 
commeru  du  Levant  (the  improved  French  edition  ol  the  Gesektchte 
des  Leaantekandds),  ii.  140-43  (Paris,  1886) ;  C.  R.  Beatley,  Dmim  of 
Modem  Geography,  m.  41 3-19,  551  (Oxford,  1906). 

VIVARINI,  the  surname  of  a  family  of  painters  of  Moiano 
(Venice),  who  produced  a  great  quantity  of  work  in  Venice  and 
its  neighbourhood  in  the  xsth  century,  leading  on  to  that  phase 
of  the  school  which  is  represented  by  Carpacdo  and  the  Beilinis. 

Antonio  Vivasini  (Ant<mio  of  Murano)  was  probably  the 
earliest  of  this  family.  He  came  from  the  school  of  Andrea 
da  Murano,  and  his  works  show  the  influence  of  Gentik  da 
Fabriano^  The  earliest  known  date  of  a  picture  of  his^  an 
altar-piece  in  the  Venetian  academy,  is  1440;  the  latest,  in  the 
Lateran  museum,  1464,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  alive 
in  1470.  He  worked  in  company  with  a  certain  "  Joannes  de 
Alemania."  who  has  been  (with  considerable  doubt)  regarded 
as  a  brother  (Csiovanni  of  Murano),  but  no  trace  of  this  painter 
exists  of  a  date  later  than  1447.  After  1447  Antonio  pointed 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  his  younger  brother  Barto- 
lommeo.  The  works  of  Antonio  are  well  drawn  for  their  epoch, 
with  a  certain  noticeable  degree  of  softness,  and  with  good  flesh 
and  other  tints.  Three  of  his  prindpal  paintings  are  the 
"  Virgin  Enthroned  with  the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church,"  the 
"  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,'*  and  "  Sts  Peter  and  Jerome." 
The  first  two  (in  which  Giovanni  co-operated)  are  in  the  Venetian 
academy,  the  third  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Tbis 
gallery  contains  also  specimens  of  the  two  under-named  painters. 

Bakiolomueo  Vivarini  is  known  to  have  worked  from 
1450  to  1499.  He  learned  oU-painting  from  Antonello  da 
Messina,  and  is  said  to  have  produced,  in  1473,  the  first  oil 
picture  done  in  Venice.  This  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo — a  large  allar-piece  in  nine  divisions,  representing 
Augustine  and  other  saints.  Most  of  his  works,  however, 
including  one  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  in  tempMa.  His 
outline  is  always  hard,  and  his  colour  good;  the  figures  have 
much  dignified  and  devout  expression.  As  "  vivarino  "  means 
in  Italian  a  goldfinch,  he  sometimes  drew  a  goldfinch  as  the 
signature  of  his  pictures. 

Luici  or  Alvise  Vivarini,  bom  about  1446,  painted  in 
1475  and  on  to  1502,  when  he  died.  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that,  besides  the  Luigi  who  was  the  latest  of  this 
pictorial  family,  there  had  also  been  another  Luigi  who  was  the 
earliest^  this  supposition  being  founded  on  the  fact  that  one 
picture  is  signed  with  the  name,  with  the  date  1414.  There 
is  good  ground,  however,  for  considering  this  date  to  be  a  forgery 
of  a  later  time.  .The  works  of  Luigi  show  an  advance  on  those 
of  his  predecessors,  and  some  of  them  are  productions  of  high 
attainment;  one  of  the  best  was  executed  for  the  Scuola  di 
S.  Girolamo  in  Venice,  representing  the  sairU  caressing  his  lion, 
and  some  monks  decamping  in  terror.  The  architecture  and 
perspective  in  this  work  are  superior.  Other  works  by  Luigi 
are  in  Treviso  and  in  Milan.  He  painted  some  remarkable 
portraits.  (W.  M.  R.) 

VIVERO,  a.  town  of  north'^westem  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Lugo;  on  the  Ria  de  Vivcro,  ah  estuary  formed  by  the 
river  Landrove,  which  here  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop. 
(1900)  12,843.  Vivero  is  an  old-fashioned  and  picturesque  town, 
connected  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  estuary  by  a  bridge 
of  twelve  arches  and  a  causeway.  Its  fishing  fleet,  its  coasting 
trade  and  the  agricultural  products  of  the  fertile  country 
around  are  important.  The  only  means  of  commuuication  with 
the  interior  is  by  the  road  to  Cabreiros,  for  LUgo  and  Ferrol. 

VIVBS.  JUAN  LUIS  (1492-1540),  Spanish  scholar,  was  bom 
at  Valencia  on  the  6th  of  March  1492.  He  studied  at  Paris 
from  1509  to  X512,  and  in  15 19  was  appointed  professor  of 
humanities  at  Louvain.  At  the  instance  of  his  friend  Erasmis 
he  prepared  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Augustine's  De 
Civitale  Dei,  which  was  published  in  1522  with  a  dedication 
to  Henry  VIII.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  England, 
and  is  said  to  have  acted  as  tutor  to  the  princess  Mary,  for 
whose  use  he  wrote  De  ratione  studii  puerilis  epistotae  duot 
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m,  he  iMt  Uk  roy>l  favour  ud 

wilhdRW  to  BiugEi,  wbcR  hi  devuod  himidf  to  tliB  csm- 
po^li<m  of  numcioiu  workSt  CbieHy  dincled  v^unst  Uk  adiol- 
astic  philojophy  uid  Ihe  pripondermnt  authorily  of  ArilloUe. 
The  most  inqnitant  of  hil  IiriliKS  ii  the  Zli  Cmii!  MrmptarHm 
Arliiam,  which  hu  been  mkid  with  fiaoMi'i  Ofann.  Ue 
died  at  Bngs  on  the  6th  ol  Uty  154a. 
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tian  it  la  femmi  daaicHne  (Geiievi.  i««i) ; 
Oelotit  IB*  JwH  Liiii  Vim  (Berlin.  1901). 

VlVUll,  RICHARD  HUISET  VIVUK,  itT  BtMon  (1775- 
1B41),  British  DivaJry  iFider,  aaoe  o(  ■  Cornish  Camilr.  Edu- 
died  at  Harrow  and  Entei  College,  Oxford.  Tivian  entered 
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in  the  igth  looc  Uader  Lord  Moir*  ht  Hrved  in  the  campaign 
el  1794  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  A(  the  end  of  the  expedition. 
tb<  iSifa  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  Lord  Catbcarl's  action  ol 
Cueldermalien.  In  1798  Vivian  wu  transfened  to  the  7tli 
Light  DngDoni  (now  Hunan),  and  in  Sir  Ralph  Abeicronibv'» 
division  was  present  at  the  battles  rf  Beijen  and  Aliiniaar  (iiith 
September  to  Mb  October  1799).  In  iBoo  be  r«eived  hli 
maiorily,  and  in  1S04  he  became  lieut.-coloiieI  of  the  7th.  In 
oommand  of  this  regiment  he  soiled  to  join  Baird  at  Coninna  in 
iSoS,  and  look  p*n  in  Lord  Pagct's  cavalry  fights  at  Sahagun 

were  conatantty  employed  with  the  leaiguard.  Vjviaji  was 
present  at  Coranua,  and  returned  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army  to  England.  It  waa  not  until  late  in  1813  thai  the  7th 
returned  to  the  Penlniuli.  and  Vivian  (now  colonel  and  A.D.C. 
to  the  prince  ngeal)  was  soon  taVen  away  to  command  a  cavalry 
brigade  nndec  Hill.  With  ihia  coipi  he  served  thimigbout 
the  fighting  on  the  Nive  (gth-ijth  Detembei).  At  the  begbi- 
tung  of  ifpi«  he  was  transferred  to  a  cavalry  brigade  of  Betts- 

Pau  and  the  battle  of  OitheL  In  the  advance  on  TonlouM 
Vivian  fOu^t  a  brflliant  action  at  Ciois  ifOiade  on  the  Kn 
(gth  April),  when  he  wat  very  severely  wounded.  At  the 
beginning  of  1815  he  was  made  K.C.B.;  he  had  been  a  major- 
general  for  sererai  months.  In  April  Sir  Hnssey  ViviaJi  was 
appointed  to  command  a  brigade  of  Uxbridgc's  cavalry,  and 
at  Waterloo  his  re^menls,  with  those  of  Vandcteur'i  brigade, 
made  the  final  chuge  of  the  day  between  Hougoumont  and  La 
Haye  Sainte,  tweeptog  everything  before  iheia.  This  service 
was  rewarded  by  (he  thanks  ol  both  bouses  of  parliament, 
the  K.C.H.  and  the  otden  of  Maria  Theresa  and  SI  Vladimir 
from  the  empecon  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  lal  in  the 
House  of  ConuDona  as  member  tor  Truia  Inns  iSii  to  iBji; 
he  wai  then  made  canmandet  of  the  forcet  in  Ireland,  and 
given  the  G.C.H.  In  1815  he  became  masier.general  of  the 
ordaance.  In  iSj7  he  lecrived  the  G.C.B.,  and  in  1S41,  being 
then  M-P.  Ibi  East  Conwall.waa  created  Baron  Vivisa  in  the 
Englith  peerage.  A  year  later  he  (fied  at  Baden-Baden.  He 
was  twice  married  (first  in  1804),  and  the  title  descended  in  the 
direct  line.  His  natural  son.  Sir  Robert  John  Hussey  Vivian 
{1801-1887),  wa*  a  famoua  sotdiei  in  India,  who  ia  1857  was 
nadeK.C.B.  audiu  1B71  G.C.B.,hkvingpi«vio<iily  attained  the 
nok  of  genetat 

VIVUHITK  a  minend  consisting  of  hydiated  iron  phasphata 
Fe.(POJi-t-£HtO,  cryttailiaing  in  the  nionodinic  syttera.  The 
oyitala  pooiw  >  perfect  cleavage  patallel  to  the  pkiw  ol 


e  usaally   Uaded'  in  hahttf  they  a 


re  fiiit  found 


of  a  diaiacterislic  indigo-blue  colour.  Cryatala  w 
in  ComwaU  (at  Wbod  Jane,  near  Truro,  *■ 
pynbatite)  by  J.  C.  Viviaa,  after  wbom  the  tpeciet  was  named 
by  A.  G.  Wnnei  in  1817.  Hie  mineral  bad,  however,  been 
earlier  known  a>  a  blue  powdery  tubMaoce,  tailed  "  blue  iton- 
eulh,"  met  witk  ia  pcU-bcsi,  in  bog  iron-oie,  or  with  touit 
bants  and  sheila.  (L.  J.  S.) 

VIVUBCTKHI,  literally  the  catting  (utUt)  cf  living  (r'ni) 
animah,  a  weed  which  might  be  ^>pUed  la  all  luiipca]  cfieralions 
wliethei  practised  upon  the  lower  aninuis  or  on  man.  As 
coiiTBiiiDnally  used,  howevs.  it  Ikaa  exclusive  reference  to 
ezperiinents  upon  the  lower  *»i.iifi>  undertaken  for  the  advance* 
There  an  a  number  ot  people  who, 
stnugly  object  to  these 
imols;  and  it  must  be  conceded 


CDiifiiKd  with  Ihoae  wbo  would  nuke  a  barbarous  use  ol  tbii 
mean*  of  research.  What  Is  at  slake  here  is  the  right  to  ue  It 
properly  and  at  alL  It  Would  be,  posaible  for  ciudiy  ef  an 
uBBeceMary  kind  to  resnlt  If  the  practice  of  vivittciiou  were 
nnrestricted;  and  tbe  purpose  of  this  article  ia  to  give  love 
accoimc  ol  the  method  of  experiments  on  ■nixifU  ^i  sanctioned 
by  law  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  justify  that  method  by 
letting  forth  the  chief  biuoricat  diacoveries  that  havB  been 
made  by  the  help  of  vivisectiaii.  Such  experimeota  have  lot 
their  object  the  advancemoit  of  the  sdoKes  of  phyaioloKy 
and  pathology.  From  the  eartieat  periods  experirrtental  vivi- 
sectiona  have  occasionally  been  practised,  but  before  the  days 
of  anaesthetic*  it  was  difficult  to  execute  them,  and  not  Um 
difficult  to  diaw  caodusioBa.  Tbe  iaventkm  o(  anaeaibetia 
baa  greatly  oiended  the  scope  of  the  expoimental  method, 
because  an  animal  can  be  kepi  Bncmsciaus  and  quiet,  without 
evenaqoiver  of  a  muscle,  during  prolonged  operations.  Further, 
the  Introduction  of  the  antiseptic  method  haa  made  it  possible 
to  subject  all  tissues  and  regions  of  the  body  to  suigical  inter- 
'    '      has  also  had  the  eBect  ol  Increasing  the  posti- 


rai  appointed  to  inquire  Into 
jip  otXord  Setby,  aa.whoK 


Id  I9C«  a  British  Royal  Cor 
the  wnole  eubicct  under  the  < 
death  Mr  A.  }.  Ram,  K.C.,  ima 

from  October  1906  to  March  1908,  ..u±  ..^i^  u.,  .^.^,  ,.,..,.  ..„ 
quoiions  mod  aniWEn.  In  View  of  attempts  on  the  psR  of  I 
snii-viviHclioniali  10  mineprescnt  the  nature  of  the  evidence  gi^ 

menu  ou  animals  founded  the  Rcacsrch  Defence  Society,  under  1 

Eji^b^'  Its  Dficbl'adl^H  » i/La^dbroke  Squsn.  Loi^^W 


.    Methods  Ehtuived. — The  present  act 
its  on  inimals   was  passed  m    1876.    i 

lay  be  lairty  mid,  no  such  thing  as  bacte 


in  pathology,  for  instance  in  tubercle;  and  a  few  in  surgery, 
in  pharmacology,  and  m  the  action  of  piusons,  especially  snate 
venom.  But  the  chief  u«  of  eiperimenti  on  animals  was  For 
the  advancement  of  phyiioiogy.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
Rayil  Commission  (187s)  was  almost  entirely  on  pbylioiogica) 

Claude  Bernard,  on  the  Haitdboeijor  Ike  Pkyiioloiicd  Labmaltry. 
and  ao  forth.  The  act,  therelore,  was  drafted  with  a  view  to 
physiology,  without  much  concern  (or  pathology,  and  without 
lonkuowledge  of  bacteriology.  At  the  lime  of  writing  (i9"o), 
9SX  of  the .  ciqieijments  are  inoculations.  Every  eiperi- 
menl  mutt  be  made  in  a  rceisteicd  place  open  to  govern- 
~      ■        ■    ■       eiperimenti  are  Bomelimes 


«iilbrt*ki 


pcmdlMd  to  BOD-RflUcRd  plua,  foe  1 


VIVISECTION 

hich  r     " 


M  ■  ngiKeni]  plicc.  Every  eiperimcnt  muM 
■  liccnca;  vul  every  mppbatioo  (or  tt  htjtuct 
nuM  be  Rcoanwadcd  bjr  the  tignUunt  of  tm  out  o(  •  null 
body  of  luiboriiia  ipedfied  la  the  ict — pRiideiiU  of  oiuin 
kanwd  Kidetla  ind  prdoion  ol  tBUtB  univtnltia  and 
cnUegcL     The  word  "  apenmnit "  ie  not  drnrcd  to  csvcr 

Hon  eiperimenti  ue  mula  not  Bodct  >  Iktocc  ikot,  but 
under  i  licence  flui  one  oi  mon  urtifiatei,  «ad  the  mndins 
■nd  woiking  of  Ibeie  ceillficttei  matt  be  cletity  uadentood, 
becauKit  ii  over  them  that  the  qatttloQ>riK>«s  to  the  anomtt 
ot  pain  Inaiclcd  by  these  iiperimeati.  Under  the  Uemkc  tknt, 
the  inimil  mmt  be  kept  nader  an  aucMbettc  daoBt  the  whole 
of  the  uperimeDl;  and  "  If  the  pain  1*  likely  to  continue  afta- 
the  elect  of  tbc  anaeMbetic  hs5  ceued.  or  if  any  Kiioui  injuiy 
baa  beeo  indkted  en  the  animal,"  it  miiit  be  killed  forthwith 
nnder  the  anacMhcllc  Thua,  under  the  licei 
inpoMitihi  to  make  an  Inoculilioi 
DM  in  (be  Introdnction  of  tba  needJe  under  t 

a  of  the  remits  of  the  izwculati  „  ,  _ 

d  wilb  tubercle  cannot  be  kept  under  an  anaeathtttc 
t  appeui.  The  dlieaic  ii  the  caperimeDI,  and  it 
n  eiperimcnt  made  without  an  annathetlc,  and 
d  by  the  Bcenca  alanc.  Agtin,  unda  the  Uceoce 
alum  it  vouM  have  been  iupoiaibla  to  wDtk  cut  the  tbymid 
tnataeal  of  myiocdema,  or  the  facta  of  cerebial  localiiuloii. 
FM  to  remove  the  thyroid  gland,  or  to  itmwe  i  ponlon  ol  the 
■tifece  of  the  bialD.  it  to  k^ict  a  leriou*  injury  on  the  animiL 
Ibe  opeiatioa  la  di»a  nnder  profonnd  auatbota — it  would 
be  Impiaaieable  otherwtac;  the  wound  ii  treated  and  dimed 
by  the  aatbeptk  method — (uppurau'cn  would  invalidate  the 
icanlt.  But  a  Miioai  injury  hai  been  hiOicted.  Nevenbckaa, 
the  inimal  mutt  iwl  be  killed  forthwith;  the  result  mult  be 
watched.  These  and  the  like  experiments  cannot  thenfon 
be  nude  under  the  licence  aloDe.  For  the  temnval  of  nidi 
dlubilitie*  n  these,  the  act  einpowsis  the  home  wntaty  to 
•Uow  certain  cenificata,  to  be  held  with  the  licence.  Tbey 
nuM  be  tecammended  by  two  signatures,  and  various  itatticlions 
are  pot  upon  them  by  the  home  secretary.  On  July  »,  iBoS, 
the  booe  MCntaiy  was  asked,  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  what 
wen  Ibe  conditions  and  regulations  attached  by  the  Home  Office 
toBceKCiandcertiGcatctiand  he  aasweied — 

OiaiBnotslwayslheuioe.  butmayvafyi 

lUra  of  the  invettigalion.    It  ii  hardly '^'- 


lopUn.  time 


sc  important  CO 


•Misciitics.    file  bticr  condiiua  Is  that  the 

Itaied  with  strict  aDtueotic  pncautloni.  and  J  ibese  (ail  and  rain 
Rtults.  they  are  to  be  klllnl  uDinidiately  under  ananlliEtiai.   The 

sa  ■      —-.--- 


■pa,  ulooeaepEoievTry  a[j;TrimeAii,  an 
jn  by  the  irupeaor;  that  a  repon  rji  all 


an  nparinwnt  is  i 
coodiUon  lequin 


in  ha>  bnn  induced,  altnr  ib 


The  bom*  MCietaiy  attactaa  to  lictnccs  and  certificate!  lucli 
endorscmenu  as  he  thiaki  fit.  The  bare  text  of  the  set,  now 
thirty-four  yean  old,  is  a  very  dlSetent  thing  from  theadminiitn- 
tion  d(  the  act;  and  the  present  writer  is  in  a  portion  toaay  that 
the  act  Is  admisislend  with  gnat  atrictntn,  under  a  carelnl 
syilem  of  Inquity  and  TT(erence. 

The  ceniliales  are  distinguished  ai  A,  B,  C,  E,  EE  and  F. 
Certificate  D,  which  peimitled  tbe  testing,  by  eiperlmenta,  of 
"  (oimer  discoveries  alleged  to  have  been  made,"  hta  fallen  hito 
disuse.  Certificate  C  permlU  ei; 
o(  illustration  o(  lectuns.    They 


a  the  a< 


.l>I^?'^wS™u  A.  ™ tJllflS^wiwi  aidrai 

fuiisa]  baa  npnwltd  to  ■•  C' -  -■-    ■-■-  ■ 

1,  il  duly  authorised  uader  tli 


— Huy  frufttatiBS  the  ab| 

11  iDBCulatnaa  under  the  sku,  all  (e 

'  ''sd  under  this  certihcate. 
3t  legally  be  made 


.•id  prol;-......  — 

"T^'nV.liw'cer. 

_,, -jbeiaff.  durida  thawboie 

of  the  initio  opention  of  lUcb  ctEpeiinKUi.  uniler  the  maucncs  ol 
■ome  anaestlictic  of  luflicicnl  power  to  prevent  their  feeling  tuie; 
We  bcnby  cenily  that,  in  our  oplaiaa.  the  killing  o(  tbe  anrmsl  oa 
which  any  such  eHperimenI  is  performed  be(omt  rr-™-" '"»-'•'— 
biAufloce  of  the  SAsealhi^  admlniitered  te  it  wo 
frvitnia  the  object  o(  snch  expcrineot."  Certificate 
with  EE  at  ¥)  i>  used  (oc  ihoK  experiments  wbid 

Dl  a  nerve,  the  removal  of  a  •ecrtlory  onan.  the  ettabllshnieM  ol 
a  £«ula.  the  planic  Hiigery  of  the  Utettine.  the  aab^dunl  aieihod 

lhi>  ceilificate.    wTauy  take,  to  oi^Mnuthe  u"  o(  CenificaM 
B,  Hordey'sobservationionthelhyroldiland.  ~ 
gland  was  the  initial  operation!  and  this  was 
anaeahetic,  and  with  the  antisepr' 

was  kept  under  c4»ervBtion.   Tbe_, , 

tion  alone  aor  the  observation  ahnie,  but  the  two  togethei.    Tb* 

purpose  <4  this  certificate  l>  set  forth  In  "'■-  ' ' ■ '~ 

lOOf.     "  In  the  eiperiments  performed 

performed  under  aaawhetics    (ram  the  influeDce  ot  which  t 
annuls  arv  allowed  to  recover-    The  i^>eratiaaA  art  requirvd 

be  performed  aotiseptically,  so  that  the  hr-'" —  -'  '*■-  

shafl.  as  far  as  possible,  take  place  without  p 

precautions  (ail.  and  tuppi-— ' —  — —  '"■- 

be  killed.    It  is  generally  i.  ... 

.1...  .1. J.  -i..,uy  ]|j^  cleanly,  and  the  lurrouDdiiit 


which  consist  In  ai 


Is  aeithsr  the  gpisa- 

-wo  togethei.    TV 

^pectors  report  fo 


aniy,  and  the  urrouoding 

^menu  hivelvinf  the  remaval  ol  imponaiu  orfaaa. 
portions  nl  the  bnin,  may  be  perforiDcd  without  giving 


a  healthy  c. 


charjen  are  piinleis.  In  the  event  ol  a  subiectneiit  operation  ' 
nectniry  in  an  experimem  performed  under  Certificate  B, 
linked  with  EE.  a  condition  is  attached  to  the  licence  requiiii 
operative  procedurea  to  be  carried  out  under  anaenheiics  of  sufG 


3r.s 


nuts  being  ansa 
ider  the  skin}  be 


1  allowed  to  be  performed  mthout 

From  thli  brief  account  of  tbe  eUel  provfitaM  of  tbe  act,  we 
cone  to  consider  tbe  gential  method  of  expceimealt  on  aniniali 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  qutaiion  of  the  iaffietloo  of  paia 
on  then.  Tbc  Bgurea  for  a  representative  year  nay  be  given. 
Tbe  total  number  of  hcenseca  in  i^of,  In  England  and  Scotland, 
waa  tty.  ol  sshoa  135  periomri  no  cqierbnMita  (hutBg  th» 


VIVISECTION 


«5S 


yew.   TIm  total  immbcr  of  oqxifmatfs  vu  86,177,  bdag  sjs? 
less  than  in  1908.  They  were  made  as  follows  ^^ 

Under  Licence  alone i«98o 

.,  Certificate  C  .....  106 

„  Certificate  A  .      .       .      ■•       •  81.566 

M-  CcrtificateaA-fE  .       •      •       .  595 

„  Certificates  A+F  •      •       •      •  aaS 

„  Certificate  B  .    '  .      .      .      •  1,385 

„  Certificates  B+E£       .      .      ^  319 

„  Certificate  F  •      .      .      •      •'  8 

The  experiments  performjed  under  Certificate  A  (or  A+E, 
or  A+F)  were  mostly  inoculations;  but  a  few  were  feeding 
experiments,  or  the  adminJstiaiioii  of  various  tubstances  by 
the  mouth  or  by  inhalation,  or  the  abstnction  of  blood  by 
puncture  or  by  simple  venesection.  Inoculations  into  deep 
parts,  involving  a  preliminary  incision,  are  required  to  be  per- 
formed under  aneesthrfifs  (Certificate  B). 

"  It  will  be  teen.**  says  the  report  for  1909.  "  that  the  operative 
procedures  in  experiments  perforraed  under  Certificate  A.  without 
anaesthetics,  are  only  such  as  are  attended  by  no  considerable, 
if  appreciable,  pain.  The  certificate  is,  In  fact,  not  required  to 
cover  these  proceediogs,  but  to  allow  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
expeziment. ' 

The  aninab  most  used  fof^inoculatloiis  ate  mke,  rats,  guinea- 
pigs  and  rabbits.  It  Is  not  once  in  a  thousand  times  tlmt  a  dog 
or  a  cat  is  used  for  inoculation.  The  act  of  inoculation  is  not  in 
itself  painful.  A  small  area  of  the  sidn  is  carefully  shaved  and 
deansed,  that  it  may  be  aseptic,  the  hypodermic  needle  is 
sterilised  and  the  method  oC  hypodermic  hi|ection  or  of  vaccina- 
tion is  the  same  as  it  is  in  medical  practice.  *'A  guinea-pig 
that  will  test  quietly  in  your  hands  before  you  conunence  to 
inject  it,  will  i«main  perfectly  quiet  during  the  introduction  of 
the  needle  under  the  skin;  and  the  moment  it  is  returned  to  the 
cage  it  resumes  its  interrupted  feeding.  Arteries,  vems  and 
most  of  the  parts  of  the  viscera  are  without  the  sense  of  touch. 
We  have  actual  proof  <rf  this  in  what  takes  place  when  a  horse 
is  bled  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  curative  serum.  With  a 
sharp  lance  a  cut  may  be  made  in  the  skin  so  quickly  and  easily 
that  the  animal  does  nothing  more  than  twitch  the  skin-muscle 
of  the  neck,  or  give  his  head  a  shake,  while  of  the  further  pto^ 
ceeding  of  introducing  a  hollow  needle  into  the  vein,  the  animal 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice.  Some  hones,  indeed,  will  stand 
perfectly  quiet  during  the  whole  opemtion,  munching  a  carrot, 
nibbling  at  a  wisp  of  hay,  or  ikying  with  a  button  on  the  vest 
6f  the  groom  standing  at  its  head."  These  sentences,  written 
in  the  Medical  Magaiine  Qune  1898)  by  Dr  Sims  Woodhead, 
Professor  of  Pathology  at  Cambridge,  are  sufficient  evidence  that 
inoculatiMis  and  the  like  experiments  are  not  painful  at  the  time. 
In  a  few  instances  cultures  of  micro-organisms  have  been  made 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
needle  behind  the  cornea.  This  might  be  thought  painful,  but 
cocaine  renders  the  surface  of  the  eye  wholly  insensitive.  Many 
operations  of  ophthalmic  surgery  are  done  under  cocaine  akme, 
and  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  so  far  insensitive  that  a 
man  may  have  blood  or  pifs  {hypopyon)  fax  it,  and  hardly  be 
conscious  of  the  fact.  Thie  results  of  inoculation  are  in  some 
cases  negative,  in  others  positive;  the  positive  results  are,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  not  a  local  change,  but  a  general  infection 
which  may  end  in  recovery,  or  in  death.  The  diseases  thus 
induced  may,  in  many  cases,  fairly  be  called  painless — such  are 
septicaemia  in  a  mouse,  snake-venom  in  a  rat,  and  malaria  in  a 
sparrow.  Rabbits  affected  with  rabies  do  not  suffer  in  the  same 
way  as  dogs  and  some  other  animals,  but  become  subject  to  a 
painless  kind  of  paralysis.  It  b  probable  that  aninmb  kept 
for  inoculation  have,  on  the  whole,  less  pain  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a  like  number  of  animab  in  a  state  of  nature  or  in  subjection 
to  work:  they  are  well  fed  and  sheltered,  and  escape  the  rapacity 
of  larger  animab,  the  inevitable  cruelties  of  sport,  and  the 
drudgery  and  sexual  mutilation  that  man  inflicts  on  the  higher 
domestic  animab, 

The  present  writer  has,  of  course,  seen  the  mice  that  are 
used  for  the  study  of  cancer  (Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund), 
ftod  the  guinea-pip  that  are  used  at  the  tister  Institute  for  the 


tcaling  of  the  London  mflk^anpply,  test  the  mOk  should  oonvejr 
tubercle.  He  did  not  see,  among  all  the  many  animab,  one  that 
appeared  to  be  suffering:  save  that  a  very  few  of  the  mice  were 
inooramoded,  or,  if  the  word  be  applicable  to  mice,  distressed, 
by  large  tumours.  Of  the  giiinea-pigi  that  had  been  inocubted, 
not  one  seemed  to  be  in  any  pain.  A  nodule  (rf  tubercle,  or  a 
tuberculous  gland,  b  painless  in  us,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
painful  in  a  guinea-pig.  It  b  not  denied  that  the  study  of  some 
diseases  (plague,  tetanus)  causes  some  pain  to  rats  and  rabbits; 
but  thb  pain  b  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  pain  and  horror 
of  these  diseases  in  man. 

We  oome  bow  to  Certificate  B.*  If  it'  were  lawful,  under 
Certificate  B,  to  make  an  Indsimi  under  an  anaesthetic,  to  caB 
this  the  "  initial  operation,"  and  then,  without  an  anaesthetic, 
to  make  painful  experiments,  through  the  incision,  on  the  deeper 
structures,  doubtless  much  pain  might  be  inflicted  under  thb 
certificate.  But  experiments  of  thb  kind  can  be,  and  are,  made 
under  the  licence  alone,  the  animal  being  kept  under  an 
anaesthetic  all  the  time,  and  killed  under  it.  "  No  experiments 
requiring  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  surgical  operation,  or  that 
would  cause  the  inflictkn  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  pain,  are 
allowed  to  be  performed  without  an  anaesthetic"  (Inspector's 
Report  for  1899).  "  These  certificates  (B)  are  panted  on  con- 
dition that  antiseptic  precautions  are  usdI;  and  if  these  fail, 
and  pain  continues  after  the  anaesthetics  have  ceased  to  (^rate, 
the  animal  b  immediately  killed  painlessly  "  (Letter  from  the 
Home  Seaetary,  1898). 

Of  experiments  made  under  thb  certificate  (which  must  be 
linked  with  Certificate  EX  for  any  experiment  on  a  dog  or  a  cat), 
three  instances  may  be  given  here:  an  operation  on  the  brain, 
a  removal  of  part  or  the  whole  of  a  secreting  gland,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  fistula.  It  b  to  be  noted  that,  for  these  and 
the  like  operations,  profound  anaesthesia  and  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  antiseptic  method  are  matters  of  absolute  necessity 
for  the  success  of  the  experiment:  the  operation  xould  not  be 
performed  without  anaesthesia;  and  the  experiment  would 
come  to  nothing  if  the  wound  suppiurated.  It  b  to  be  noted, 
abo,  that  these  operations  are  such  as  are  performed  in  surgery 
for  the  saving  of  life  or  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

As  to  operations  on  the  brain,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  surface  of  the  brsun  b  not  sensitive.  Therefore  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  the 
division  of  some  tnct  of  central  nervous  tissue,  though  it  might 
entail  some  loss  of  power  or  of  control,  docs  not  cause  pain: 
a  wound  of  the  braic^  b  painless.  Tension  within  the  cranial 
cavity,  as  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  or  cerebral  abscess,  may 
indeed  cause  great  pain;  and,  if  the  aseptic  method  failed  in  an 
experiment,  inflammation  and  tension  would  ensue:  in  that  case 
the  animal  must  be  killed. 

The  removal  of  part  or  the  whole  of  a  secreting  gland  (t.g. 
the  thyroid,  the  spleen,  the  kidney)  b  periormed  by  the  same 
methods,  and  with  the  same  precautions,  as  in  human  surgery. 
Profound  anaesthesia,  and  the  use  of  a  strict  antiseptic  pro- 
cedure, are  of  absolute  necessity.  The  skin  over  the  part  to  be 
removed  must  be  shaved  and  carefully  cleansed  for  the  opera- 
tion; the  instruments,  sponges  and  ligatures  must  be  sterile,  not 
capable  of  infecting  the  wound;  and  when  the  operation  b  over, 
the  wound  must  be  carefully  closed  with  sutures,  and  left  to  heal 
under  a  proper  surgical  dressing. 

The  establbhihent  of  a  fistula,  again,  b  an  operation  practised, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  large  numbers  of  surgical  cases.  The 
stomach,  the  gall-bladder,  thelarge  intestine,  are  opened  for  the 
relief  of  obstruction,  and  kept  open,  either  for  a  time  or  per- 
manently, according  to  the  nature  of  the  casew  Under  anaes- 
thesia, the  organ  that  b  to  be  opened  b  exposed  through  an 
incision  made  through  the  structures  overlying  it,  and  b  secured 
in  the  wound  by  means  of  fine  sutures.  .  Then,  when  it  has 
become  adherent  there,  it  b  opened  by  an  indsion  made  Into  it; 
no  anaesthetic  b  needed  for  this  purpose,  because  these  Internal 
organs  are  so  unlike  the  skin  in  sensitiveness  that  an  indsion 
b  hardly  felt:  the  patient  may  say  that  he  "  felt  a  prick,"  or  he 
may  be  wfaoDy  uBconsdous  that  anything  has  beina  dene.    A 
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l6stula  thitt  tttabUshed  is  not  afterward  painful,  tliotigh  there 
may  be  some  discomfort  now  and  again. 

The  dadflfcal  instanoe  is  the  case  of  Alexis  St  Martin,  who  was 
shot  ia  the  stomach  in  i8aa,  and  recoveied,  but  with  a.  fistula. 
He  let  Dr  Beaumont  make  experiments  on  him  for  nine  years: 
"  During  the  whole  of  these  periods,  from  the  spring  of  1824  to  the 
present  time  (1833).  he  has  enjoyed  g;eneral  good  health  . . .  active, 
athletic  and  vif^orous;  exercising,  eating  and  drinking  like  other 
healthy  and  active  people.  For  the  last  four  months  he  has  been 
unusually  plethoric  and  robust,  though  constantly  subjected  to  a 
continuous  series  of  experiments  on  the  interior  of  the  stomach; 
allowing  to  be  introduced  or  taken  out  at  the  aperture  different 
kinds  of  food»  drinks,  elastic  catheters,  thermometer  tubes,  gastric 
idioe,  chyme,  &c.,  almost  daily,  and  Bometimes  houriy.  Such  have 
been  this  man's  condition  and  circumstances  for  aeveral  years  past: 
and  he  now  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health  and  constitutional 
soundness,  with  every  function  of  the  system  in  full  force  and  vigour  " 
(Beaumont,  ExptrimerUs  and  Observiatums  on  the  Gastric  Juiee,  1838). 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  What  anaesthetics  are  used  in 
these  experiments,  and  are  they  properly  administered  ?  The 
anaesthetics  used  are— (x)  chloroform,  ether,  or  a  mixture 
containing  chloroform  and  ether;  (a)  morphia,  chloral,  ure- 
thane.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  morphia  is  not  an  anaesthetic. 
That  depends  on  the  quantity  given.  Not  a  month  passes  in 
this  country  without  somebody  killing  himself  or  herself  with 
morphia  or  chloraL  They  die  profoundly  anaesthetized:  they 
cannot  be  roused;  even  the  pain  of  a  strong  electric  shock  Is  not 
enough  to  rouse  them.  So  it  is  with  animals.  The  doses  given 
to  them  are  enormous  and  produce  complete  insensibility.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of 
xpo6-8  by  Mr  Thane,  Professor  Sch&fer,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir 
Henry  Morris,  Professor  Dixon,  Dr  Dudley  Buxton  and  Professor 
Starling  is  al^olutely  conclusive.  "  As  to  the  statements," 
says  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  "  that  chloral  and  opium  or  morphia 
are  not  narcotics,  and  do  not  remove  ptan,  there  is  no  other  word 
for  it,  it  is  simply  a  lie;  you  may  as  well  say  that  chloroform 
does  not  remove  pain.  If  you  give  any  animal  a  sufficiently 
large  dose  of  chloral  or  opium,  you  so  completely  abolish  sensi- 
bility that  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  that  will  awaken  its 
sensibility.   The  animal  is  as  senseless  as  a  piece  of  board." 

With  regard  to  chloroform,  ether  and  the  A.C.E.  mix- 
ture (alcohol,  chloroform  and  ether)  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  animals  can  be  kept,  with  these  anaesthetics,  profoundly 
unconscious  for  three  or  four  or  more  hours.  Nothing  on 
this  point  is  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  evidence 
in  veterfiiary  surgery,  given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
by  Mr  Hobday,  one  of  the  very  foremost  veterinary  surgeons 
m  thb  ootmtry  {Reports  of  Evidence,  vol.  iv.  Q.  X6284-X6S23). 
The  opponents  of  all  experiments  on  animals  are  apt  to  believe 
that  dogs  and  cats  must  be  bound  and  fastened  on  boards,  and 
then  have  the  anaesthetic  given  to  them.  That  is  not  the  case. 
They  can  take  the  anaesthetic  first,  and  then  be  put  in  position; 
just  as  we,  for  many  of  the  operations  of  surgery,  are  bound  in 
position.  And,  of  course,  dogs  and  cats  caxmot  lie  on  their  backs 
as  we  can.  "  The  usual  thing  we  do,"  said  Professor  Starling, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Conunission,  "  is  to  give  the 
animal,  half  an  hour  before  the  experiment,  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphia,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain— from  a 
quarter  to  a  third.  The  effect  of  that  is,  that  the  dog  becomes 
sleepy  and  stupid,  and  then  sometimes  it  will  lie  down  quietly, 
and  tf  it  is  very  deepy  you  can  put  a  mask  over  its  nose  con- 
taining the  chloroform,  alcohol  and  ether  mixture,  which  it 
takes  quite  quietly.  If,  at  the  time  one  wants  to  begin  the 
operation,  the  animal  is  not  fully  under  the  influence  of  morphia 
— if  it  still  seems  restless — it  is  put  in  a  box,  and  there  it  has 
some  wool  saturated  with  the  A.C.E.  mixture  put  in  the  box. 
The  air  graduaDy  gets  saturated,  the  dog  gets  more  and  more 
'sleepy,  and  finally  subsides  at  the  bottom  of  tne  bor." 

A  few  worcis  must  be  said  here  about  curare.^  It  was  said,  som6 
years  ago,  by  an  opponent  of  experiments  on  animals,  that  "  curare 
u  used  daily  throughout  England."  whereas,  it  is  sridom  used  at 
all.  and  is  never  used  alone  in  any  sort  or  kind  of  operation  on  aivjr 
animal  in  this  country:  in  every,  such  ca«e  a  rccognued  anacstbetK 
must  be  given,  and  is  given.  In  large  doses  curare  not  only 
abolishes  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  also  acts 
.L_^.  j^  gmaU.dotM  it  acta  only  mi  the  voluntary 


muscles,  i^.  on  the  cadiaga  of  the  nocor  nerves  going  to  these 
muscles.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  objea  of  the  experi* 
ment  is  to  observe  and  record  the  action  of  a  nerve  on  the  contraction 
of  certain  blood  vessels.  The  nerve  gives  off  some  bntnches  to 
muscles,  and  other  branches  to  blood  vessels.  If  the  animal  be 
anaesthetized,  and  the  nerve  stimulated,  muscles  and  vessels  will 
both  contract;  but.  if  curare  be  given,  as  well  as  an  anaesthetic, 
the  vessels  alone  will  contract,  without  the  muscles:  for  curare 
does  not  act  on  the  endings  of  motor  nerves  going  to  blood  vessels. 
But.  as  a  practical  matter,  curare  is  very  hard  to  obtain,  and  is  often 
impure,  and  is  very  seldom  used.  One  of  the  inspectors  said  to  the 
Royal  Coounission  that  he  bad  onoe  seen  it  used,  fifteen  years  ago. 
Professor  Gotch  said  that  he  had  not  used  it,  In  his  own  work,  for 
twenty  years.  Professor  Schifer  said  that  he  had  not  used  it  for 
years.  And  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  said  that  he  dkl  not  think  he  had 
used  it  at  all  since  the  passin|;  of  the  act  of  1876.  The  fear  that,  in 
a  case  where  curare  was  bemg  used,  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic 
might  "  pass  off,"  and  the  animal  be  left  under  curare  alone,  is  not 
reasonable.  The  dosage  and  administration  of  anaesthetics  is  not 
left  to  diance.  If,  for  example,  an  animal  is  receiving  a  definite 
percentage  of  chloroform  vapour,  it  is  of  necessity  under  theinfluence 
of  the  chloroform :  and  the  anaesthesia  will  {gradually  become  not 
less  but  more  profound.  (See  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  by  Professor  Langley  and  Professor  Waller.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  pain,  or  death,  or  dia- 
comfo^  among  86,277  animals  used  for  experiments  in  Great 
Britain  in  1909,  with  the  pain,  or  death,  or  discomfort  of  an 
equal  numbor  of  the  same  kinds  of  animals,  either  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  kept  for  sport,  or  used  for  the  service  of  human 
profit  or  amusement.  But  it  would  be  outside  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  describe  the  cruelties  which  are  inseparable 
from  sport,  and  from  the  killing  of  aniouds  for  food,  and  from 
fashion;  neither  is  this  the  place  to  describe  the  millions  of 
mutilations  which  are  practiseid  on  domestic  animals  by  farmers 
and  breeders.  As  one  of  the  Royal  Commissaoneia  recently  said, 
the  farmyards,  at  certain  times  of  tltt  year,  simply  "seethe 
with  vivisection."  The  number  of  animals  wounded  in  sport, 
or  in  traps,  cannot  be  guessed.  Against  this  vast  amount  of 
suffering  we  have  to  put  an  estimate  of  the  condition  of  86,377 
animals  used  for  medical  science.  Ninety-five  p«  .cent<  of  them 
were  used  for  inoculation. .  In  many  of  these  inoculations  the 
result  was  negative:  •  the  animal  did  not  take  any  disease, 
and  thus  did  not  suffer  any  pain.  In  many  more,  e.g.  cancer 
in  mice,  tubercle  in  guinea-pigs,  the  pain  or  discomfort,  if  any, 
may  fairly  be  called  trivial  or  inconsiderable.  It  could  hardly 
be  said  that  these  small  animab  suffer  much  more  than  an 
equal  nimibcr  of  the  same  kind  of.  animals  kept  in  little  cages 
to  amuse  children.  .  There  remain  3888  animals  which  were 
submitted  to  operation  onder  an  onaestheUc.  In  the  greater 
number  of  these  cases  the  animal  was  killed  then  and  there 
under  the  anaesthetic,  without  recovering  consciousness*  In 
the  remaining  cases  the  animal  was  allowed  to  recover,  and 
to  be  kept  for  observation;  but  no  further  observation  of  any 
kind,  which  could  cause  pain,  was  allowed  to  be  made  on  it^ 
unless  it  were  a^n  placed  under  an  anaesthetic.  Many  of 
these  cases,  thus  allowed  to  recover  after  an  operation,  may 
fairly  be  compared  to  an  equal  number  of  domestic  animab 
after  one  of  the  formal  operations  of  veterinary  surgery.  These 
observations  made  under  Certificate  B  form  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  experimenta  on  animals  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  they  have  led,  in  recent  yea^s,  to 
discoveries  of  the  very  vtmost  importaixVre  for  human  life  and 
health. 

II.  SCtENTmc  Results.— We  come  now  to  consider  thcf 
results  of  experiments  on  animals,  but  we  must  remember  that 
not  we  alone,  but  animals  also,  owe  a  great  debt  to  them.  Great 
epizootic  diseases  like  anthrax,  swine-fever,  chicken  cholera, 
silkworm  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  glanders,  Texas  cattle 
fever,  blackleg,  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  have  IciUed  yearly  miUions 
of  animals,  and  have  been  brought  under  better  control  by 
these  experiments.  The  advantages  that  have  been  obtained 
for  man  may  be  axranged  under  two  heads— (A)  Physiology, 
(B)  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Therapeutics. 

A.  PHTSIOLOCr 

1.  The  B/owf.— Galen  (a.d.  131)  confuted  the  doctrine  of  Erasls- 
tratvs.  that  the  arteries  contained. amSl^a,  the  breath  of  life,  proving 
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by  •nerimcnt  thttt  tiMy  eontain  blood.  "Onndw*  havine 
tied  toe  exposed  Aiterici  above  and  bebw,  Mwncd  them,  and' 
•bowed  tbat  they  were  indeed  full  of  blood/*  Realdua  CcJumbua 
(>559)*  thoaffh  he  did  not  discover  the  general  or  "  systematic  ** 
dncuiatba  01  the  blood,  yet  seems  to  have  discovefcd,  Inr  experi- 
meat,  the  pulmonary  circulation.  **  The  blood  is  canrJedT  through 
the  puloonarY  arteiy  to  the  lung,  and  there  is  attenuated:  thence, 
mixed  with  air,  it  is  carried  through  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart.  Which  thing  no  roan  hitherto  has  noted  or 
left  on  record,  though  it  is  most  worthy  of  the  observance  of  all 
men. . . .  And  this  is  as  true  as  truth  itself :  for  if  ^ou  will  look 
not  only  in  the  dead  body  but  also  in  the  living  araraal.  you  will 
always  find  this  pulmonary  vein  full  of  blood,  which  assuredly  it 
would  not  be  if  It  were  designed  only  for  air  and  vapours. . . . 
Verily  I  pray  you,  O  candid  reader,  studious  of  authority,  but  more 
studious  of  tnithj  to  make  experiment  on  animals.  You  will  find 
the  pulmonary  vein  full  of  blood,  not  air  or  fuligo,  as  these  men  call 
it,  God  help  them.*'  Harvey's  treatise  De  idotu  Cordis  el  Sanguinis 
in  Animatma  was  published  at  Frankfort  ip  1621.  It  begins  thus: 
**  When  by  many  dissections  of  liviiw  animals,  as  they  came  to 
band. — Cum  multis  vmntMn  dispection^ns,  ii/t  ad  manum  dabantur, 
— f  first  gave  mysdf  to  observing  how  I  mt^ht  discover,  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  not  from  books  and  the  wn'tm^  of  other  men.  the 
use  and  purpose  of  the  movement  of  the  heal^  in  animals,  forthwith 
I  found  the  matter  hard  indeed  and  full  of  difficulty;  so  that  I 
began  to  think,  with  Frascatorius,  that  the  movement  of  the  heart 
was  known  to  God  alone.  ...  At  last,  having  daily  used  greater 
disquisition  and  diligence,  by  frequent  examination  of  many  and 
various  living  animals— wiJla  frequenter  et  varta  animatia  viva 
inlrospicitudo — I  came  to  believe  tnat  I  had  succeeded,  and  had 
escaped  and  got  out  of  this  labyrinth,  and  therewith  had  dis- 
covered what  I  desired,  the  movement  and  use  of  the4ieart  and  the 
arteries.    And  from  that  time,  not  only  to  my  friends  but  also  in 

fibtic  in  my  anatomical  lectures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Academy, 
did  not  fear  to  set  forth  my  opinion  in  this  matter."  Here,  and 
aeain  at  the  end  of  the  Preface,  and  again  in  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  De  Motn,  he  puts  his  experiments  in  the  very  foreground 
of  the  argument,  lake  the  headings  of  his  first  four  chapters: 
f.  Causae,  ^Ums  ad  seribendum  auctor  permotus  fueril.  2.  Ex 
vioorum  dissecttone,  gualis  fit  cordis  motus.  3.  ArUriarum  motus 
qualis,  ex  vioorum  dissectione,  a.  Motus  cordis  et  auricvlarum 
fuatis,  ex  vroomm  dissectione.  He  nad,  of  course,  help  from  other 
sources-^rom  anatomy  and  from  physics;  but  it  is  certain,  from 
his  own  words,  that  he  attributed  his  discovery,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  to  experiments  on  animals.  Malpighi  (1661),  professor  of 
medicine  at  Bologna,  by  examining  with  a  microscope  tne  lung  and 
the  mesentery  of  the  live  frog,  made  out  the  capillary  vessels.  He 
writes  to  Borelli.  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa,  that  he  has 
failed  in  every  attempt  to  discover  them  by  injecting  fluids  into 
the  larger  vessels,  but  has  succeeded  by  examining  the  tissues  with 
the  microscope:  "  Such  is  the  divarication  of  these  little  vessels 
coming  off  from  the  vein  and  the  artery,  that  the  order  in  which  a 
vessel  ramifies  is  no  longer  prescrv-cd,  out  it  looks  like  a  network 
woven  from  the  offshoots  of  both  vessels  "  {De  Pulmontbus.  1661). 
Stephen  Hales  (1733),  rector  of  Farringdon  and  minister  of  Teddin^- 
ton,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  made  the  first  exact  esti- 
mates of  the  blood  pressure,  the  real  force  of  the  blood,  by  inserting 
one  end  of  a  vertical  glass  tube  into  the  crural  artery  of  a  mare, 
and  noting  the  rise  of  the  blood  in  the  tube  {Statical  Essays,  con- 
taining Haemostatic ks,  fire,  1733).  John  Hunter,  bom  1738.  made 
many  observations  on  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  blood :  and, 
above  all,  he  discovered  the  facts  of  collateral  circulation.  These 
facts  were  fresh  in  his  mind  when  he  first  ventured,  in  December 
1785.  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  in  "  Hunter's  canal "  for  the  cure 
01  aneurism  in  the  popliteal  space.  The  experiment  that  gave 
him  his  knowledge  of  the  collateral  circulation  was  made  on  one  of 
the  deer  in  Richmond  Park:  he  tied  its  external  carotid  artery, 
to  see  what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  shedding  of  the  antler. 
Some  days  later  he  found  that  the  circulation  had  returned  in 
the  antler.  He  had  the  buck  killed,  and  found  that  the  artery 
had  been  completely  closed  by  the  ligature,  but  the  small  branches 
coming  from  it.  between  the  neart  and  the  ligature,  were  enlarged 
and  were  In  communication  with  others  of  its  branches  beyond 
the  ligature;  and  by  this  collateral  circulation  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  antler  had  been  restored.  Among  later  observations  on 
the  circulation  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  the  mercurial  mano- 
meter by  Poiseuille  (1838)  and  Ludwig  (1849).  the  study  of  the 
blood  pressure  within  the  heart  by  Hering  (1849)  and  the  per- 
manent tracing  of  the  pressure  curves  by  Chauveau  and  Marey 
(1863).  Filially  came  tne  study  of  those  more  abstruse  problems 
of  the  circulation  that  the  older  physiologists  had  left  alone — the 
influences  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  relations  between 


the  last  thirty  years,  those  bearing  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
must  take  an  important  place,  both  for  their  physiological  interest 
and  for  the  weignty  influence  they  have  exerted  on  our  knowledge 
and  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  vascular  system,  such  as  heart 


disease.  We  have  fcamed  to  measure  aeenruuAy  the  work  done 
by  the  grnt  heart-pump;  and  by  studying  the  manner  in  which 
this  work  n  affected  by  different  conditions,  we  are  enabled  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  it,  according  to  the  nenls  of  the  organ.  Ex 
periments  in  what  is  often  re^mled  as  the  roost  transcendental 
department  of  phynology — i.e.  that  which  treats  of  muscle  and 
nerve — have  thrown  light  on  the  wonderful  process  of  *  com- 
pensatwn '  by  which  a  diseased  heart  is  able  to  Keep  up  a  normal 
circulation  **  And  Dr  James  Mackenzie,  writing  in  1910  of  certain 
irregularities  of  the  circulation  during  pregnancy  (venous  pulse  in 
the  neck  and  irrei[ular  beat  of  the  heart),  says,  very  emphatically, 
that  these  conditions  in  patients  have  been  Interpreted  by  ex- 

Eriments  on  animals.  "  Tne  outcome  of  these  researches  [Wencke- 
ch's  clinical  studies],  as  well  a*  those  of  a  great  number  of  other 
observers,  has  been  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  meaning  of  a  great 
number  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  heart.  It  might  be  said 
with  truth  that,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  was  one  of  the  most  obscure  symptoms  in  clinical  medicine, 
it  is  now  one  of  the  best  understood.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that 
this  advance  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  without  the 
knowledge  gained  by  experiment  **  (Research  Defence  Society,  May 
1910). 

2.  The  loettfalr.— Asellius  (1622)  by  a  single  experiment  demon- 
strated the  flow  of  chyle  along  the  lacteals.  The  existence  ot 
these  minute  vosels  had  been  known  even  to  Galen  and  Erastis- 
tratus,  but  they  had  niade  nothing  of  their  knowledge.  Asellius 
says:  "1  observed  that  the  nerves  of  the  intestines  were  quite 
distinct  from  these  white  threads,  and  ran  a  different  course. 
Struck  with  this  new  fact,  I  was  silent  for  a  time,  thinldng  of  the 
bitter  warfare  of  words  among  anatomists  as  to  the  mesenteric 
veins  and  their  f»urpoaes.  When  I  came  to  myself,  to  satisfy  my- 
self by  an  experiment,  I  ^erced  one  of  the  targest  cords  with  a 
scalpel.  I  hit  the  right  point,  and  at  once  observed  a  white  liquid 
like  milk  flowing  from  the  divided  vessel."  Jehan  Pecquet  (1^47), 
in  the  course  of  an  experiment  on  the  heart,  observed  the  flow 
of  chyle  into  the  subclavian  vein,  and  its  identity  with  the  chyle 
in  the  lacteals;  and  by  further  experiment  found  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  the  chyle  flowing  up  it:  "I  perceived  a  white  sub- 
stance, like  milk,  flowing  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens  into  the 

rricardium,  at  the  place  where  the  right  auricle  had  been 
found  these  vessels  (the  thoracic  duct)  all  along  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrac.  lying  on  the  spine,  beneath  the  aorta.  They  swelled  below 
a  ligature:  and  when  I  relaxed  it,  I  saw  the  milk  carried  to  the 
orifices  that  I  had  observed  in  the  subclavian  vein.*'  The  existence 
of  this  duct,  which  is  empty  and  collapsed  after  death,  had  been 
overlooked  by  Vcsalius  and  all  the  great  anatomists  of  his  time. 

3.  Tlie  Gastric  Juice.— Our  knowledge  about  digestion  dates 
back  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  Vatisnieri  first  ob- 
served that  the  stomach  of  a  dead  animal  contained  a  fluid  which 
acted  on  certain  bodies  immersed  in  it — "  a  kind^  of  a^ta  forlis.'* 
In  1752  Reaumur  began  his  observations  on  this  fluid,  making 
birds  swallow  fine  fenestrated  tubes  containing  grain  or  meat,  or 
sponges  with  threads  attached;  and  observed  that  digestion  con- 
sists  in  the  dissolution  of  food,  not  in  any  sort  of  mechanical  action 
or  trituration.  His  obser\'ations  were  extended  and  perfected  by 
Spallanzani  (1777).  Then  came  a  period  of  uncertainty,  with- 
out further  advance;  until  in  1823  the  French  Academy  offered 
a  priae  for  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  Tiedemann  and 
Gmelin  submitted  their  observations  to  them:  "The  work  of 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  their  experiments,  from  which  came  not 
only  the  abMlute  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  gastric  juice,  but 
also  the  study  of  tne  transformation  of  starch  into  glucose.  Thus 
the  theory  of  digestion  entered  a  new  phase :  it  was  finally  recog- 
nized, at  least  for  certain  substances,  tnat  digestion  is  not  simply 
dissolution,  but  a  true  chemkal  transformation  "  (Claude  Bernard, 
Physiolof^ie  ophaloire,  1879).  Beaumont's  experiments  on  Alexis 
St  Martin  {vide  supra)  were  published  in  1838.  They  were,  of 
course,  based  on  the  work  of  the  physiologists:  "  I  make  no  claim 
to  originality  in  my  opinions  as  respects  the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  My  experiments  confirm  the  doctrines 
(with  some  modifications)  taught  oy  Spallanzani  and  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  physiologic^  writers "  (Beaumont's  preface  to 
his  book).     Eberle.  m  1 8^*  sho.wed  how  this  knowledge  of  the 

f;astric  juice  might  be  turned  to  a  practical  use,  by  extracting  it 
rom  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stornachs  of  animals  after  death : 
hence  came  the  invention  of  the  various  preparatioxis  of  pepsin. 
Later,  Blondlot  of  Nancy,  in  1842,  studied  toe  gastric  juice  by  the 
method  of  a  fistula,  like  that  01  St  Martin.  More  recent  observa- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  movements  of  the  stomach  during 
digotion,  and  on  the  influences  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  process. 
The  stomach  is,  of  course  not  the  only  organ  of  digestion:  the 
liver,  the  pancreas  and  the  intestinal  glands,  all  are  concerned. 
The  recent  work  of  Pawlow  and  of  Starling  has  greatly  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  the  secretions  from  these  organs. 
The  whole  chain  of  processes,  nervous  and  chemical,  psychical  and 
physical,  from  the  taking  of  food  into,  the  mouth  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  waste  residue,  is  now  viewed  in  it*  entirety:  and  especial 
study  has  been  given  to  the  influences,  nervous  or  chemicali  which 
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are  ewriird,  as  it  were,  oo  a  particular  tnct  of  die  di^tive 
system,  at  the  bidding  of  another  tract.  Pawbw,  recognising  the 
importanoe  of  keeping  the  animals  under  the  roost  normal  condi> 
tions  that  were  possible,  and  of  studying  the  dtlTcrent  ciacu  of  the 
digestive  system  in  animals  not  anaesthetized,  yet  free  from  pain 
or  distress,  made  use  of  6stulae  established  at  different  points  of 
the  digestive  canal,  and  was  able  to  study  the  digestive  juices  at 
different  stages  during  digestion,  without  causing  pain  to  the 
animals.  The  work  of  Pawlow  has  been  further  developed  by 
Professor  Starling's  recent  work  on  the  chemical  substances  produced 
in  the  body,  dunng  the  act  of  digestion,  to  promote  digestion. 

4.  Ciycogen.—Clikude  Bernaras  work  on  the  assimilation  and 
destruction  of  sugar  in  the  bodv  was  begun  in  1843.  His  discovery 
of  the  glycogenic  action  of  the  liver  was  made  by  keeping  two  dogs 
on  different  diets,  one  with  sugar,  the  other  without  it,  then  killing 
them  during  digestion,  and  testing  the  blood  in  the  veins  coming 
from  the  liver:      What  was  my  surprise  when  I  found  a  considerable 

Jiuantity  of  sugar  in  the  hepatic  veins  of  the  dog  that  had  been 
ed  on  meat  only,  and  had  been  kept  for  eight  days  without  sugar ! 
Finally,  after  many  attempts — aprh  bgaucoup  d'essats^  el 
^usieurs  illusions  que  je  fus  oUigl  de  rectifier  par  des  utonnements — 
I  succeeded  in  showin|;,  that  in  dogs  fed  on  meat  the  blood  passing 
through  the  portal  vein  (from  the  stomach)  does  not  contain  sugar 
before  it  reaches  the  liver;  but  when  it  leaves  the  liver  and  comes 
by  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  this  same  blood 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  sugary  substance  (glucose)  " 
{Nouvelle  fonciioH  du  Joie,  PsLfis,  18$^). 

5.  The  Pancreas. — ^The  17th  century  was  a  time  of  vfery  fanci- 
ful theories  about  the  pancreas  (Linoanus.  Wharton.  Bartholini). 
which  need  not  be  recalled  here.  But  Sylvius  (Frangois  de  Bois) 
had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  pancreas  must  be  estimated,  not 
according  to  its  position,  but  according  to  its  structure,  as  of  the 
nature  of  the  salivary  glands.  He  urged  his  pupil,  Regnier  de 
Graaf,  to  study  it  by  experiment,  and  de  Graaf  sajrs:  "  I  put  my 
hand  to  the  work:  and  though  many  times  I  despaired  of  success, 
yet  at  last,  by  the  blessing  of  (}od  on  my  work  and  prayers,  in  the 

Sear  1662  I  discovered  a  way  of  collecting  the  nancreatic  juice  " 
v  the  method  of  a  fistula  he  collected  and  siuaied  the  secretion 
01  the  pancreas:  and  by  further  experiment  he  refuted  Banholini's 
theory  that  the  rancreas  was  a  sort  of  appanage  or  **  biliaiy  vesicle  " 
of  the  spleen.  But  he  got  no  help  from  the  chemistry  of  his  time: 
he  coula  no  more  discover  the  amylolytic  action  of  the  pancreatic 
secretion  than  C^lvanl  could  discover  wireless  telegraphy.  Still. 
he  did  good  work;  and  Claude  Bernard,  180  years  later,  went  back 
to  de  Craaf's  method  of  the  fistula.  His  ooservations.  begun  in 
18^6.  received  a  prize  from  the  French  Academy  in  l8ip.  Sir 
Michael  Foster  says  of  them:  "  Valentin,  it  is  true,  had  tn  18^4 
not  only  inferred  that  the  pancreatic  juice  had  an  action  on  starch, 
but  confirmed  his  view  by  actual  expenment  with  the  Juice  expressed 
from  the  gland ;  and  Eberi^  had  suggested  that  the  juice  had  some 
action  on  fat:  but  Bernard  at  one  stroke  made  clear  its  threefold 
action.  He  mowed  that  it  on  the  one  hand  emulsified,  and  on  the 
other  hand  split  up  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  the  neutral  fats: 
be  deariy  proved  tnat  it  had  a  powerful  action  on  stareh,  converting 
it  into  sugar;  and  lastly,  he  laid  bare  its  remarkable  action  on 
proteid  matters."  At  a  later  date  it  was  discovered  that  the 
pancreas,  beside  its  work  in  digestion,  has  an  "  internal  secretion  " : 
that  it,  tike  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  suprarenal  capsules,  helps 
to  keep  the  balance  oi  vie  general  chemictry  of  the  whole  booy. 
Profesior  Schafer,  writing  in  1694,  '^y*  oa  this  subject:  "It 
was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  von  Mering  and  Minkowski  that 
if.  instead  of  merely  diverting  its  secretion,  tne  pancreas  is  bodily 
removed,  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  organism,  and  especially 
the  metabolism  of  carbo-hydretes,  are  entirely  deran^;ed.  the  result 
beinir  the  production  of  petmanent  diabetes.  But  if  even  a  very 
small  part  of  the  gland  is  left  within  the  body,  the  carbo-hydrate 
metabolism  remains  unaltered,  and  there  is  no  diabetes.  The 
small  portion  of  the  organ  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  (and 
which  need  not  even  be  left  in  its  proper  place,  but  may  be  trans* 
planted  under  the  skin  or  elsewhere)  is  sumcient,  by  the  exchanges 
which  go  on  between  it  and  the  blood  generally,  to  prevent  those 
serious  conse<)uences  to  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
general  constitution  of  the  body,  which  result  from  the  complete 
removal  of  this  organ."  This  fact,  that  complete  retnoval  of  the 
pancreas,  in  a  cat  or  a  dog,  may  cause  fatal  diabetes,  is  of  import- 
ance, because  the  pancreas  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  tn  man  is 
diseased:  but.  at  present,  experiments  on  animals  have  not  led  to 
any  certain  or  speafic  cure  of  diabetes  in  man. 

6.  The  Growth  of  Bone.-^The  experiments  made  by  du  Hamel 
(1739-1843)  on  the  growth  of  bone  by  deposit  from  the  periosteum 
(the  thin  membrane  enshcathing  each  bone)  rose  out  01  Belchler's 
observation  (1735)  that  the  bones  nke  up  the  stain  of  madder 
mixed  with  the  (006.  Du  Hamel  studied  the  whole  subject  very 
carefully,  and  discovered  this  bone-producing  |x>wer  of  the  perf* 
otteum.  which  is  an  important  fact  in  all  operaHons  on  the  bones. 
As  he  puts  it.  in  the  title  of  one  of  his  own  memoirs  Les  os  croissenl 
en  grosseur  par  VaddUion  de  couches  osseuses  qui  tirent  Uur  oriiine 
du  pSriotte,  comme  U  corps  ligneux  des  Arbres  aupnenU  en  grosseur 
par  Vaddiiian  de  couches  ligneuses  qui  u  forment  dan*  Fkarte.    By 


feeding  pigs  at  oac  time  widi  dy«d  food,  at  aadther  with  vadyad 
food,  he  obtained  their  bones  in  concentric  layers  alternately  ataiiied 
and  unstained.  His  facts  were  conftraed  Dy  Baaan  (1746)  and 
Boehmer  (I7S0;  but  bis  conclusions,  unfortunately,  were  opposed 
by  Haller.  Still,  be  brought  men  to  study  the  whole  subject  of  the 
growth  of  bones,  in  length  as  well  as  in  thickness,  tjid  the  whole 
modellina  of  the  bones,  in  adult  life,  by  deposit  and  abeorpuooL 
Bichat,  John  Hunter,  Troja  and  Cruveilhier  took  up  hia  work  In 
physiology  and  in  surgery.  Later,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sufgery, 
Syme  (1037)  and  Sunlcy  (1849)  made  experiments  on  the  growth 
of  bone,  and  on  the  exfoliation  of  dead  bone:  and.  after  them. 
Oilier,  whose  influence  on  this  part  of  surgical  practice  has  been  cl 
the  very  highesc  value. 

7.  The  Nervous  System. — A.  The  Nerve- Roots. — ^Through  all  the 
centuries  between  Galen,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  C4Knroodus,  and 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  no  gi^t 
advance  was  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
way  of  experiment,  which  had  led  Galen  far  ahead  of  his  age,  was 
neglected,  and  everything  was  overwhelmed  by  theories.  Bell  in 
London  and  Magcndie  in  Paris  took  up  the  experimental  study  of 
the  nervous  system  about  where  Galen  had  lelt  it.  The  questioa 
of  priority  of  discovery  does  not  concern  us  here;  we  may  take  Sir 
Michael  Foster's  judgment,  that  Magendie  brought  exact  and  full 
proof  of  the  truth  which  Bell  had  divined  rathcrihan  demonstrated, 
that  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves  have  essentially 
different  funrtions —  a  truth  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  tbe 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system."  The  date  01  Bell's  work  is  1 8 11 , 
A  H  Idea  of  a  New  A  natomy  of  the  Brain,  submitled/or  the  Ohservatiom 
of  the  A  utkor's  Friends.  In  it  be  says:  "  Considenng  that  the  q>inal 
nerves  have  a  double  root,  and  being  .of  opinran  that  the  properties 
of  the  nerves  are  derived  from  their  connexions  with  the  parts  of 
the  brain.  I  thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  opinion 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  of  proving  at  the  same  time  that 
nerves  of  different  endowments  were  in  the  same  cord  (the  same 
nerve-trunk)  and  held  together  by  the  same  sheath.  On  laying 
bare  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  I  found  that  I  could  cut  aciosa 
the  posterior  fasciculus  of  nerves,  which  took  its  origin  from  the 
spinal  marrow,  without  convulsing  the  muscles  of  the  back;  but 
that  on  touching  the  anterior  fasciculus  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
the  muscles  of  the  back  were  immediately  convulsed.  Such  were 
my  reasons  (or  concluding  that  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  were 
parts  distinct  in  function,  and  that  every  nerve  possessing  a  double 
function  obtained  that  by  having  a  double  root.  I  now  saw  the 
meaning  of  the  double  connexion  of  the  nerves  with  the  spinal 
itiarrow.  and  also  the  cause  of  that  seeming  intricacy  in  the  con> 
nexions  of  nerves  throughout  their  course,  which  were  not  double 
at  their  origins."  His  other  work,  on  the  cranial  oervca.  which  are 
"  not  doubur  at  their  origins."  bore  fruit  at  once  in  surgery.  Sir 
John  Erichsen  says  of  it :  "  Up  to  the  time  that  Sir  (Charles  Bell 
made  his  experiments  on  the  nerves  of  the  face,  it  was  the  common 
custom  of  surgeons  to  divide  the  facial  nerve  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgia,  tic  douteureux:  whereas  it  exercises,  and  was  proved 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  to  exercise,  no  influence  over  sensation,  and  its 
division  consequently  for  the  relief  of  pain  was  a  useless  operation.*' 

B.  Reflex  Action. — The  obscrvatu>ns  made  by  Sir  Robert  Boyle. 
Redi,  Le  Gallois  and  others  on  the  reflex  movements  of  decapitated 
vi(>ers.  frogs,  eels  and  butterflies  were  of  no  great  use  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physiology:  but  they  led  toward  the  discovery 
that  nerve-power  is  stored  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  liberated  thence 
in  action  independent  of  the  higher  cerebral  centres.  Marshall  Hall 
(1833-1837)  discovered,  by  his  experiments,  that  reflex  actions  are 
the  work  of  definite  groups  of  cells,  set  at  certain  points  or  levels  in 
the  cord :  he  proved  the  segmental  structure  of  the  cord,  the  exist- 
ence of  nerve-centres  in  it.  and  thus  foreshadowed  the  discdvery 
of  the  like  centres  in  the  brain.  In  his  earlier  writings  (1833-33) 
he  extended  the  principles  of  the  doctrines  of  reflex  action  to  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx  and  the  sphincter  muscles;  later^  in  1837,  he 
demonstrated  the  course  of  nerve-impulses  within  the  cord,  from 
one  level  to  another,  and  the  effects  of  direct  stimulation  of  the  cord. 
Also  he  noted  the  effects  of  opium  and  of  strychnine  on  reflex 
action:  and  the  reflex  character  of  the  convubbna  that  occur  ia 
certain  diseases. 

C.  The  Medulla  Oblongata  and  the  Cerebellum.— FhMirena,  who 
was  among  the  earliest  students  of  the  use  of  chloroform,  b  beiC 
known  for  his  experiments  on  the  respiratory  centre  and  the  cere> 
bcllum.  He  locahsed  the  cells  in  the  medulla  that  govern  the  reflex 
movement  of  respiration.  Afterwaid  came  the  discovery  of  cardiac 
and  other  centres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  respiratory  centre. 
He  showed  also  that  the  cerebellum  is  concerned  with  the  equilibra* 
tion  and  co-ordination  of  the  muscles;  that  an  animal,  a  few  days  old. 
deprived  of  sensation  and  consciousness  by  removal  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  was  yet  able  to  stand  and  to  move  forward,  but  when 
the  cerebellum  also  was  removed,  lost  all  power  of  co-ordination 
{Recherches  expirimentales,  Paris,  1843).  And  from  the  observations 
made  by  him  and  by  others,  it  was  found  that  the  semicircular  canals 
of  the  internal  ears  are  the  terminal  organs  of  the  sense  of  equillbn> 
tion. 

D.  The  Vaso- Motor  Nerves. — Claude  Bernard,  studying  the  syro- 
pathetic  nervous  system,  discovered  the  vaao-motor  acrvea  that 
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cootfoltheeftlibnaftbeafterlei.  Tte  quoliM  of  priority  between 
him  aad  Brown  StqiurdMod  not  be  cooeiderad  hero.  M»  fim 
•ooount  of  bb  work  wu  oommuaicated  to  tbe  Sociiti  d*  Biototit  in 
Deoeinber  1831.  Tbe  following  aooount  of  it  is  from  hit  Ltfuu  da 
physMogi*  aptraloir*  (1879)-'— 

"  Let  me  remind  you  bow  I  was  led  to  discover  the  vaio-motor 
nerves.  Smarting  from  the  clinical  observation,  made  lone  ago,  that 
in  paralysed  Umbs  you  find  at  one  time  an  increase  of  cold  and 
at  another  an  increase  of  heat»  I  thought  that  this  contradiction 
might  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  side  by  side  with  the  general 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  sympathetic  nerve  might  have  the 
function  of  presiding  over  the  production  of  heat;  that  is  to  say,  that 
in  the  case  where  the  paralysed  limb  was  chilled,  1  supposed  the 
sympathetic  nerve  to  be  paralysed,  as  well  as  the  motor  nerves; 
while  in  the  paralvsed  limbs  that  were  not  chilled  the  sympathetic 
nerve  had  retained  its  function,  the  systematic  nerves  alone  having 
been  attacked.  Thb  was  a  theory,  tnat  is  cp  say,  an  idea,  leading 
me  to  make  experiments;  and  for  these  experiments  I  roust  find  a 
sympathetic  nerve-trunk  of  sufficient  size,  going  to  some  organ  that 
was  easy  to  observe;  and  must  divide  the  trunlc  to  see  what  would 
happen  to  the  heat-supply  of  the  organ.  You  know  that  the  rabbit's 
ear»  and  the  cervical  sympathetk:  of  this  animal,  offered  us  the 
required  conditions.  So  I  divided  this  nerve;  and,  at  once,  tbe 
experiment  gave  the  lie  direct  to  my  theory — Je  coupai  done  ce  filet 
9t  aussUdt  Vexpirience  donua  d  wum  kypolktse  U  plus  ictatanl  dimenli. 
I  had  thought 'that  the  section  of  the  nerve  would  suppress  the 
function  of  nutrition,  of  calorificatk>n,  over  which  the  sympathetic 
system  had  been  supposed  to  preside,  and  would  cause  the  hollow  of 
the  ear  to  become  cnilled ;  and  here  was  just  the  opposite,  a  very 
warm  ear,  with  great  dilatation  of  its  vessels."  The  experiments  of 
Budge  and  Walter  (185.))  and  of  Schiff  (1856)  threw  light  on  the 
action  of  these  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  on  the  place  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  cord;  and  in  1858  Claude  Bernard,  by  his 
experiments  on  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  submaxillary  gland, 
demonstrated  their  twofold  influence,  either  to  dilate  or  to  constrict 
the  vessels.'  "  It  is  ahnosc  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  these  labours  of  Bernard  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  our  knowledge 
of  the  vaso-motor  system,  springing  as  it  does  from  BernanTs 
researches  as  from  its  fount  and  ongin,  has  exerted,  is  exerting,  and 
in  widening  measure  will  continue  to  exert,  on  all  our  physiological 
and  psthoK^tical  conceptions,  on  medical  practice,  and  on  the 
conduct  of  human  life.  There  is  hardly  a  physiological  discussion 
of  any  width  in  whidi  we  do  not  sooner  or  later  come  on  vaso-motor 
questions  "  (Foster,  UJe  of  Claude  Bernard). 

B.  Cerebral  Localization. — ^The  study  of  the  motor  and  sensory 
centres  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  bc^an  in  clinical  observation. 
Observation  of  cases,  and  examination  of  the  brain  after  death 
(Boutllard.  1825,  Das.  i8a6.  Broca,  1861).  led  men  to  believe  that  a 
particular  area  of  the  left  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  did  indeed  govern 
and  permit  the  use  of  speech.  Physiological  experiments  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  q>eecn  centres.  "  Bouillard 
in  i83«  collected  a  series  of  cases  to  show  that  the  faculty  of  speech 
residea  in  the  frontal  lobes.  In  1861  his  views  were  brougnt  by 
fVubertin  before  the  notice  of  the  Anthropological  Society  01  Paris. 
Broca.  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  had  a  patient  unoer  his  care 
who  had  been  aphasic  for  twenty-one  years,  and  who  was  in  an 
almost  moribund  state.  The  autopsy  proved  of  great  interest,  as 
it  was  found  that  the  lesk)n  was  confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain, 
and  to  what  we  now  call  the  third  frontal  convolution. ...  In  a 
subsequent  series  of  fifteen  typical  cases  examined,  it  was  found  that 
the  lesion  had  destroyed,  among  other  parts,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  third  frontal  in  fourteen  "  (Hamilton,  Text-Book  of  Palkology). 
From  this  clinical  fact,  that  the  movements  of  speech  depend  on  the 
integrity  of  a  special  area  of  the  brain's  surface,  and  from  the  facts 
of  "  Jackaonian  epilepsy,"  and  similar  observations  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  bqtan  the  experimental  wor*  of  cerebral  localization,  by 
Hitzig,  Goltz,  Schiff,  Fierrier,  Yeo,  Horsley.  Beevor  and  many  more. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  striking  instance  of  tbe  tamiliar 
truth  that  science  and  practice  work  hand  in  hand. 

Again,  the  experimental  method  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system.  For  example, 
we  have  what  is  called  Marchi's  method :  it  was  described  to  the 
Royal  Commission  (1906-8)  by  Dr  Head  and  Sir  Victor  Horsley. 
It  was  found,  by  Professor  Waller,  that  nerve-fibres,  separated  from 
the  nerve-cells  which  nourish  them,  degenerate  in  a  definite  way. 
The  application  of  this  law  experimentally  has  been  of  great  value. 
"Let  me."  says  Dr  Head,  ''^just  take  a  simile.  Imagine  a  wall 
covered  with  creepers  arising  from  several  stems.  If  we  wished  to 
know  from  which  of  these  stems  any  one  branch  takes  its  origin,  we 
could  cut  one  stem,  and  every  leaf  arising  from  it  would  die,  marking 
out  among  the  healthy  foliage  the  offshoots  of  the  divided  stem. 
This  is  the  principle  that  has  been  used  in  tracing  the  paths  in  the 
nervous  system,  (powers,  by  applying  this  method,  discovered 
the  ascenmng  tracts  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord."  If  a 
microscopic  sectk>n  of  a  spinal  cord,  containing  some  fibres  thus 
degenerate,  be  treated  with  osraic  acid  (Marchi's  method),  the 
degenerate  fibres  show  dark:  and  in  this  way  their  course  may  be 
traced  at  all  levds  of  the  cord. 


Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  that,  alike  hi  anatomy  and  la  physio- 
logy, tbe  whole  present  knowledge  of  the  brain,  tbe  spinal  contf  and 
the  nerves,  is  in  groat  nwasure  due  to  the  use  of  experimenu  on 
animals.  And  thb  knowledge  b  daily  applied  to  the  dagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases  and  injuries  01  the  central  nervous  system. 
"  In  the  case  of  operatmns  on  the  brain,  you  have  to  form  your 
cpinkin  as  to  what  b  going  on  entirely  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
physwkigy  of  the  brain .  and  that  we  owe,  of  course,  in  the  greatest 
measure  to  tbe  discoveries  of  Hiizig  and  Fritsch  and  Ferrier.  That 
has  all  happened  since  1870 ;  and  we  are  now  able  to  cure  epilepsy, 
we  are  able  to  cure  abscess  of  the  brain,  and  we  are  able  to  cure 

tumours  of  the  brain.    Then,  in  operations  on  the  spinal  cord,  the 
.Li  tf-     f_  *__.  .,-_  .  ..        .    •  g^^j 
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.    .  ,  animals. 

As  regards  operations  on  the  peripheral  nerves.  Bell's  operative 
treatment  of  neuralgia  was  guided  entirdy  by  his  experiments  on 
animals.  Then  we  come  to  toe  great  subject  of  nerve  suture.  The 
initial  work  bearing  upon  that  subject  was  carried  out  by  Flourens, 
who  was  the  first,  to  my  knowledge,  to  make  experiments  00  animals, 
to  suture  nerves  together,  to  investigate  their  lunak>n  "  (Sir  Victor 
Horsley,  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  vol.  iv.  p.  124). 
fThese  notes  cover  a  part  only  of  the  resulu  that  have  oeen 


obtained  in  physiology  by  the  nelp  of  experiments  on  animals. 
The  work  of  Boyle,  Hunter,  Lavoisier,  Dcsprets,  Rcgnault  and 
Haldane,  on  animal  heat  and  on  respiratwn;  of  Petit.  Dupuy, 
Breschet  and  Reid,  on  the  sympathetic  system;  of  (^Ivani,  Volta, 
Haller.  du  Bois-Reymond  and  PflUger,  on  muscular  contraction — 
all  these  subjects  have  been  left  out,  and  many  more.  In  hb  evidence 
before  the  Ro>'al  Commission  (1875),  Mr  Darwin  said :  "  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  physiology  can  pn^ress  only  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
ments on  living  animals.  I  cannot  think  of  any  one  step  which  baa 
been  made  in  ^ysiology  without  that  aid."J 

B.  Pathology,  Bactemology  and  Tubbafeutics 

1.  /nJCamimiiion.— Pathology  b  so  intnnately  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  mkroscope  that  it  b  a  new  study,  in  comparison 
with  physiok>gy.  In  1850  the  microacope  was  not  in  general  use 
as  it  IS  now;  npr  did  men  have  the  lenses,  microtomes  and  stain- 
ing fluids  that  are  cssentbl  to  modern  hbtolojpr.  Bacteriology, 
again,  b  even  younger  than  pathokigy.  In  1875  it  had  hardly 
iM^n  to  exist.  For  example,  in  the  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  (187^5)  one  of  the  witnesses  said  that  they  "  believed 
they  were  beginning  to  get  an  idea  of  the  nature  01  tubercle." 
Anthrax  was  the  first  disease  studied  by  the  methods  of  bacteriology; 
and  in  hb  evidence  concerning  this  disease,  Sir  John  Simon  speaks 
of  bacteriokigy  as  of  a  discovery  wholly  new  and  unexplored.  Then, 
in  1881.  came  Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercle.  But  a 
great  advance  was  made,  in  days  before  1875.  by  the  more  genial 
use  of  the  microscope.  Every  change  in  the  tissues  during  inflam- 
mation— the  slowing  of  the  blood  stream  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
tbe  escape  of  the  leucocytes  through  their  walls  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  affected  part— -all 
these  were  observed  in  such  transparent  structures  as  the  web  or  the 
mesentery  of  the  frog,  the  bat's  wing,  or  the  tadpole's  tail,  irritated 
by  a  drop  of  acid,  or  a  crystal  of  salt,  or  a  scntcn  with  a  needle.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  observatwns  of  thb  kind  that  Wharton  Jonca 
observed  tbe  rhythmkal  oootractwn  of  veins,  and  Waller  and 
Cohnbcim  observed  the  escape  of  the  lewxM^es,  diapedesist  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries.  From  these  simple  experiments  under 
the  microscope  arose  all  our  present  knowledge  of  the  minute  pro- 
cesses of  inflammation.  Later  came  the  work  of  Metschntkoff  and 
others,  showing  the  importance  of  diapedesis  in  rehtioo  to  the 
presence  of  bacteria  in  the  tissues. 

2.  Suppuration  and  Wound- Jt^fictum.f~-Vnctka\\ytvtTfeuitoi  sup- 
puratbn.  wound-infection  or  "  blood-poisoning."  all  abscesses,  boin, 
carbuncles,  and  all  cases  of  puerperal  tever.  septicaemb,  or  pyaemia* 
are  due  to  infection,  either  from  without  or  from  within  the  body,  by 
various  forms  of  micro-organisms.  The  same  b  true  of  every  case 
of  erysipelas,  or  cclluUtb,  or  acute  sangrene^in  short,  of  the  whole 
multitude  of  *'  septic  "  diseases.  The  work  done  on  these  micro* 
cocci,  and  on  other  pathogenic  microHMganisms,  involved  the  study 
of  the  phases,  antagonisms  and  preferences  of  each  kind,  their  range 
of  vanation  and  of  virulence,  their  products,  and  the  influences  on 
them  of  air.  light,  heat  and  chemical  agents.  The  beginning  of 
Lister's  work  was  in  Pasteur's  study  of  the  souring  of  milk,  about 
1856.  Pasteur's  discovery,  that  lactic  fermentation  was  due  to 
a  spedal  micro-organism,  opened  the  way  for  ropdero  surgery. 
Lbter  bad  been  long  studying  the  chemical  changes  in  decomposing 
blood  and.  other  animal  nuids;  now  he  brought  these  studies  into 
line  with  Pasteur's  work.  Thus,  in  1867,  in  his  first  published 
writing  on  tbe  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound  fractures,  he  speaks 
as  follows:  "  We  find  that  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
thb  most  important  subject  by  tbe  philosophic  writing  of  M.  Pas- 
teur, who  has  demonstrated,  by  thoroughly  convincing  evidence* 
that  it  b  not  to  its  oxygen,  or  to  any  of  its  gaseous  constituents, 
that  the  air  owes  thb  property  (jpf  producing  decompositkm),  but  to 
minute  particles  suspended  in  it,  which  are  the  germs  of  various 
low  forms  of  life  long  since  revealed  by  tbe  microscope,  and  regarded 
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as  merely  aoddental  concomitants  of  putrescence;  but  now  shown 
by  Pnsteur  to  be  iu  essential  cause."  The  present  antiseptic 
method  includes  the  aseptic  method.  That  is  to  say,  the  ««»trii- 
menu  and  other  accessories  of  an  operation  are  "  sterilized  by 
heat:  and,  where  heat  cannot  be  applied,  as  to  the  patient's  skm 
and  the  surgeon's  hands,  antiseptics  are  used.  Modem  surgery  is 
both  antiseptic  and  aseptic. 

3.  >tii/Afax.  —  The   bacillus   of   anthrax    (charbon.    malignant 
pustule,  wool-sorter's  disease)  was  the  first  specific  micro-oraanism 
discovered.    Raver  and  Davaine  (1850)  observed  the  Jfetits  bdtonnets 
in  the  blood  of  sheep  dead  of  the  disease;  and  m  1863,  when 
Pasteur's  observatbns  on  lactic-acid  fermentation  were  published. 
Davaine  recognized  that  the  bdtonnets  were  not  blood  crystals, 
but  living  organisms.     Koch  afterward  succeeded  in  cultivating 
the  bacillus,  and  in  reproducing  the  disease  in  animals  by  inocula- 
tion from  these  cultures.     Pasteur's  discovery  of  preventive  in- 
oculation of  animals  against  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  in  February  1881;  and  in  May  of  that  year 
he  gave  his  public  demonstration  at  Pouilly-le-Fort.    Two  months 
later,  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London,  he  spoke  as 
follows  of  this  discovery :  "...  La  methode  que  je  viens  de  vous 
exposer  pour  obtenir  des  vaccins  du  charbon  etait  i  f>tine  connuc 
qu'elle  passait  dans  la  grande  pratique  pour  pr^venir  I'afTection 
charbonneuse.    La  France  perd  chaaue  annfe  pour  une  valeur  de 
plus  de  vingt  millions  d'animaux  frappds  du  charbon,  plus  de 
30  millions,  m'a  dit  une  des  personncs  autoris6es  de  notre  Minist^rc 
de  TAgriculture;  mais  des  statistiqucs  exactes  font  encore  d<^faut. 
On  me  demanda  de  mettre  k  I'^reuve  les  r^ultats  qui  prdcMent 
par  une  grande  experience  publique,  h.  Pouilly-Ie-rort.  pr^  de 
Melun.   .   .   .  Je  la  resume  en  quclques  mots;  50  moutons  furent 
mis  4  ma  dispoiution,  nous  en  vaccinAmes  25,  les  25  autrcs  ne  sub- 
irent  aucun  traitement.    puinze  jours  apris  environ,  les  50  moutons 
furent  tnocul^  par  le  microbe  charbonneux  le  plus  virulent.    Les 
25  vaccinas  rfoistdrent;  les  25  non-vaccin6s  moururent.  tous  char- 
bonneux, en  dnquante  heures.    Depuis  lors,  dans  mon  laboratoirc. 
on  ne  petit  plus  suffire  k  preparer  assez  de  vaccin  pour  les  demandcs 
des  ferroiers.    En  quinze  jours,  nous  avons  vaccine  dans  les  d^parte- 
ments  voisins  de  Paris  pres  dc  20.000  moutons  et  un  grand  nombre  de 
boeufs,  de  vaches  et  de  chevaux."    The  extent  01  this  preventive 
vaccination  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  single  institute,  the 
Scro-Therapeutic  Institute  of  Milan,  in  a  single  year  (1897-98)  sent 
out  165.000  tubes  of  anti-charbon  vaccine,  enough  to  inoculate 
33.734  cattle  and  98,792   sheep.     In  France,  during  the  years 
1882-93,  more  than  three  million  sheep  and  ncariy  half  a  million 
cattle  were  inoculated.    In  the  Annates  de  I'JnstUut  Pasteur,  March 
1894,  M.  Chamberland  published  the  results  of  these  twelve  years  in 
a  paper  entitled  "  Rfeultats  pratiques  des  vaccinations  contre  le 
charbon  et  le  rouget  en  France."    The  mortality  from  charbon. 
before    vaccination,    was    10%   among    sheep   and    5%   among 
cattle,  according  to  estimates  made  by  veterinary  surgeons  all  over 
the  country.    With  vaccination,  the  whole  loss  of  sheep  was  about 
I  %;  the  average  for  the  twelve  years  was  0*94.      The   Utu  of 
vaccinated  cattle  was  still  less;  for  the  twdve  years  it  was  0-34. 
or  about  one-third  %.    The  annual  reports  sent  to  M.  Chamber- 
land  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  represent  not  more  than  half  of 
the  work.     "  A  certain  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  neglect  to 
send  their  reports  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  number  of  reports 
tint  cone  to  us  even  tends  to  become  lies  each  year.     Tlie  fact  is, 
that  many  veterinary  surgeons  whoperform  vaccinations  every  year 
content  tnemsclves  with  writing,  'The  results  are  always  very  good: 
it  is  useless  to  send  you  reports  that  are  ahvays  the  same.'    We 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  those  who  send 
no  reports  are  satisfied;  for  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  herds, 
they  do  not  fail  to  let  us  know  it  at  once  by  special  letters." 

The  following  tables,  from  M.  Chamberland's  paper,  give  the 
results  of  Pasteur's  treatment  asainst  charbon  during  1882-93, 
and  against  rouget  (swine- measles)  during  1886-92.  ft  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  mortality  from  rouget  among  swine,  in  years  before 
vaccination,  was  much  higher  than  that  from  charbon  among  sheep 
and  cattle:  "  It  was  about  20%;  a  certain  number  of  reports 
speak  of  losses  of  60  and  even  80%;  so  that  almost  all  the 
veterinary  surgeons  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  new  vaccination." 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  country,  in  every  year, 
has  obtained  results  with  this  anthrax-vacdne  equal  to  those  which 
have  been  obtained  in  France.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
advocate  the  compulsory  or  wholesale  use  of  the  vaccine  in  the 
British  Islands,  where  anthrax  is  rare.  For  the  general  value  of  the 
vaccine,  however,  we  have  this  striking  fact,  that  the  use  of  it  has 
stndily  increased  year  by  year.  A  note  from  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
dated  November  20.  1909.  say^:  "  Depuis  1882  jusqu'ao  i**  Janvier 
1909.  *il  a  6t€  expodi^,  pour  la  prance.  8.400.000  doses  de  vaccin 
anti-charbonneux  pour  moutons,  1.300.000  pour  bonifs.  Pour 
r^tranger.  8,500,000  doses  pour  moutons,  6.200.000  pour  bonifs. 
Le  nombre  de  doses  augmente  d'ann6e  en  ann^,  de  sorte  que  pour 
rann4e  1908  seule  il  faut  compter  en  tout  1.500,000  doses  pour 
moutons  (France  et  Stranger)  1,100.000  pour  bceufs."  (Two  doses 
are  used  for  each  animal.)  It  remains  to  be  added  that  a  serum- 
treatment,  introduced  by  Sclavo.  has  been  found  of  considerable 
value  in  cases  of  anthrax  (malignant  pustule)  occurring  in  man. 
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4.  Tubercle. — Laennec.  who  in  1816  invented  the  atethoscope. 
recognized  the  fact  t^at  tubercle  is  a  specific  disease,  not  a  siinple 
degeneration  of  the  affected  tissues.  Villemin,  in  1865,  communi- 
cated to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  the  fact  that  he  had  produa.d 
the  disease  in  rabbits  by  inoculating  them  with  tuberculous  matter; 
and  he  appealed  to  these  inoculations — en  void  Us  preuves — to 
show  that  La  tuberculose  est  une  affection  spicifique:  Sa  cause  rdidt 
dans  un  agent  inoculable:  L'inocmation  se  fait  trh-bien  de  Vkomtmt 
au  lafnn:  La  tuberculose  appartient  done  a  la  classe  des  nudadia 
virulentes.  In  1868  Chauveau  produced  the  disease  not  by  inocula- 
tion but  by  admixture  of  tuberculous  matter  with  the  animals* 
food.     In  1880,  after  a  period  of  some  uncertainty  and  confusion 
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of  doctrines,  Cdmheim  feaflrnned  the  infcctivity  of  the  diaease, 
and  even  made  the  proof  of  tubercle  depend  on  tooculation  alone: 
**  everything  is  tuberculous  that  can  produce  tuberculous  disease  by 
tnociUation  in  animals  that  are  susceptible  to  the  disease;  and 
nothing  is  tuberculous  that  cannot  do  this."  In  i8Si  Koch  dis- 
covered the  tubercle  bacillus,  and,  in  spite  of  the  tragic  failure  of  his 
tuberculin  in  1890-01,  a  vast  amount  of  practical  advantage  has 
already  issued  out  of  Koch's  discovery,  both  by  way  of  cure  and  by 
way  of  prevention.  It  has  been  proved,  by  experiment  on  animals, 
that  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients  are  infective;  and  this  and  the 
like  facts  nave  profoundly  influenced  the  nursing  and  general  care 
of  such  cases.  Bacteriology  has  brought  about  (under  the  safe- 
guard of  modern  methods  01  surgery)  a  thorough  and  early  surpcal 
treatment  of  all  primary  tuberculous  sores  or  deposits — the  excision 
of  tuberculous  ulcers,  the  removal  of  tuberculous  glands  and  the 
like.  It  has  helped  us  to  make  an  early  diagnosis,  in  obscure  cases, 
by  finding  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa,  or  in  the  discharges,  or  in  a 
particle  of  the  tissues.  It  has  proved,  past  all  reasonable  doubt, 
that  tabes  nusenterica,  a  disease  that  kilb  every  year  in  England 
alone  many  thousands  of  children,  may  arise  from  infection  of  the 
boweb  by  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows.  And  it  has  helped  to 
bring  about  the  present  rigorous  control  of  the  milk  trade  and  the 
meat  trade. 

The  "  new  tuberculin,"  now  that  the  use  of  the  opsonic  index 
has  guided  physicians  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  tuberculin 
treatment,  has  been  found  of  great  value,  and  is  giving  excellent 
results  in  suitable  cases.  Moreover,  tuberculin  is  used,  occause  of 
the  reaction  that  it  causes  in  tuberculous  animals,  as  a  test  for  the 
detection  of  latent  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  An  injection  of  one  to 
two  cubic  centimetres  under  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  followed  by  a 
high  temperature  if  the  animal  be  tuberculous.  If  it  be  not,  there 
is  no  rise  of  temperature,  or  only  a  very  slight  rise.  For  example^ 
in  1899  this  test  was  applied  to  370  cows  on  farms  in  Lancashire: 
180  reacted  to  the  test,  85  did  not,  5  were  "  doubtfuL"  Tuberculous 
disease  was  actually  found  in  175  out  of  the  180.  Eber  oi  Dresden 
used  the  test  on  ija  animals,  of  whom  136  reacted,  33  did  not  react 
and  6  were  doubtful.  Of  the  136,  32  were  slaughtered,  and  were  all 
found  to  have  tubercle;  of  the  33,  3  were  slaughtered,  and  were 
found  free.  The  opinion  of  Professor  M'Fadyean,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject,  is  as  follows:  I  have  most  implicit 
faith  in  tuberculin  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis  when  it  is  used  on  animals 
standing  in  their  own  premises  and  undisturbed..  It  is  not  reliable 
when  used  on  animals  in  a  market  or  slaughter-house.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  errors  at  first  were  found  when  I  examined 
animab  in  slaughter-houses  after  they  had  been  conveyed  there  by 
rail,  &c.  Since  thatj  using  it  on  animals  in  their  own  premises,  I 
have  found  that  it  »  practically  infallible.  I  have  notes  of.  one 
particular  case  where  35  animals  u  one  dairy  were  tested,  and  aiter- 
wards  aU  were  killed.  There  was  only  one  animal  which  did  not 
react,  and  it  was  the  only  animal  not  found  to  be  tuberculous  when 
killed."  This  test  has  novf  been  in  regular  use  for  many  years 
in  many  countries,  and  it  is  accepted  everywhere  a^  of  national 
importance. 

5.  Diphtkeria,— The  BaciUus  diphlkeriae  (Klebs-LdfBer  bacillus) 
was  described  by  Klebs  in  1875,  and  obtained  in  pure  culture  by 
Ldfiler  in  1884.  Behring  and  Kitasato,  in  1890,  succeeded  in 
immunizing  animals  against  the  disease.  The  urst  cases  treated 
with  diphtheria  antitoxin  were  published  in  1893  by  Behring, 
Kossel  and  HQbner.  In  England  the  antitoxin  treatment  was 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1894.  Besides  its  curative  lise,  the 
antitoxin  has  also  been  used  as  a  preventive,  to  stop  an  outbreak 
of  diphtheria  in  a  school  or  institute  or  hospital  or  .village,  and 
with  admirable  success.    (See  Diphthbua.) 

6.  Tetanus  (lock-jaw). — Experiments  on  animals  have  taught 
ttft  the  true  nature  of  this  disease,  and  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  an  antitoxin  which  has  given  fairly  ^ood  results.  We  possess, 
moreover,  a  preventive  treatment  against  the  disease;  though, 
unfortunately,  the  time  of  latency,  when  the  antitoxin  is  most 
needed,  cannot  be  recognized.  The  old,  mischievous  doctrine 
that  tetanus  was  due  to  acute  inflammation  of  a  nerve,  tracking 
up  from  a  wound  to  the  central  nervous  system,  was  abolished 
once  and  for  ever  by  Sternberg  (1880),  Carle  and  Rattone  (1884) 
and  Nicolaier  (i38a),  who  proved  that  the  disease  is  due  to  infection 
by  a  specific  flagellate  organism  in  superficial  soil.  "  It  is  said  to 
be  present  in  almost  all  nch  garden  soils,  and  that  the  presence  of 
horse-dung  favours  its  occurrence.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  ubiquity  of  the  tetanus  germ  "  (Poore,  Milroy  LedMres, 
1890).  The  work  of  discovering  and  isolating  the  bacillus  was  full 
of  oifficulty.  Nicolaier,  starting  from  the  familiar  fact  that  the 
disease  mostly  comes  from  wounds  or  scratches  contaminated  mth 
earth,  studied  the  various  microbes  of  the  soil,  and  inoculated 
rabbits  with  f^arden  mould.  He  produced  the  disease,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  and  cultivating  the  bacillus,  but  failed  to  obtain  a 
pure  culture.  Kitasato,  in  1899,  obtained  a  pure  culture.  Others 
studied  the  chemical  products  of  the  bacillus,  and  were  abk  to 
produce  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  injection  of  these  chemical 
{voducts  obtained  from  cultures,  or  from  the  tissues  in  cases  of 
tetanus.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  infection  tends  to  remain 
local;  that  the  bacilli  in  and  near  the  wound  pour  thence  into  the 


blood  their  cfaemical  products,  and  that  tbiae  have  a  selective  action, 
like  strychnine,  on  tne  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system.  There- 
fore the  rule  that  the  wounded  tissues  should  be  at  once  excised, 
in  all  cases  where  this  can  possibly  be  done,  has  received  confirma- 
tion. Before  Nicolaier,  while  men  were  still  free  to  believe  that 
tetanus  was  the  result  of  an  acute  ascending  neuritis,  this  rule  was 
neither  enforced  nor  explained. 

As  a  preventive  against  tetanas,  in  man  or  in  animals,  the 
antitoxin  has  proved  of  the  very  utmost  value.  This  has  been 
shown  in  a  striking  way  in  America.  "  One  of  the  wounds  most 
commonly  fdlowed  by  lock-jaw  is  the  blank-cartridge  wound  of  the 
hand  conunon  on  the  riorious  Fourth  of  July.  The  death-rate  from 
these  wounds  is  appajung.  An  active  campaign  has  been  conducted 
throughout  the  medical  profession  to  reduce  this  mortality.  All 
over  the  country,  surgeons  and  medical  journals  have  advised  the 
injection  of  tetanus  antitoxin  in  every  case  of  blank-cartridge  wound. 
The  American  Medical  Association  has  compiled  statistics  of  Fourth 
of  July  fatalities  for  the  past  six  years.  In  190^,  the  Fourth  of  July 
tetanus  cases  numbered  416.  Then  physicians  began  a  more  generu 
use  of  antitoxin  in  all  cases  of  blank-cartridge  and  common  cracker 
wounds.  As  a  result  of  this  campaign  of  prophylaxis  by  antitoxin 
injections,  from  416  cases  of  tetanus  in  1903  the  number  dropped 
to  105  cases  in  1904, 104  cases  in  1905,  89  cases  in  1906,  73  cases  in 
1907  and  55  cases  in  1908.  Thu  reduction  in  the  number  of  tetanus 
cases  took  place  while  the  number  of  accidents  remained  practically 
the  same  each  year,  and  while  the  number  of'  deaths  from  causca 
other  than  tetanus  was  steadily  riang  from  60  in  1903  to  108  in  1908. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  saving  ot  at  least  300  Uves  from  tetanus 
has  beoa  accomplished  each  year  through  the  prophylactic  use  of 
antitoxin  in  the  cases  of  Fourth  of  July 'wounds  alone  "  (Tames  P. 
Watbasse,  M.D.,  Tht  Conquest  of  Disease  tkrtugk  Animal  Experi- 
menlationt  Appleton  &  Co.,  1910). 

The  preventive  use  of  the  serum  in  veterinary  practice  has 
yielded  admirable  results.  In  some  parts  of  the  worfd  tetanus  b 
terribly  common  among  horses.  Nocard  of  Lille  has  reported  as 
follows:  "  The  use  of  anti-tetanus  serum  as  a  preventive  has  been 
in  force  for  some  years  in  veterinary  mactioe  in  cases  of  wounds  or 
surgic;.l  procedures.  To  this  end  the  Pasteur  Institute  has  supplied 
7000  doses  of  anti-tetanus  serum,  a  dose  being  10  cubic  centimetres; 
a  quantity  which  has  sufficed  to  treat  preventively  3100  horses  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  tetanus  is  endemic  Among  these 
there  nas  been  no  death  from  tetanus.  In  the  case  of  one  horse, 
injected  five  days  after  recdving  a  wound,  tetanus  developed,  but 
tfaie  attack  was  slight.  During  the  same  time  that  these  animals  were 
injected,  the  same  veterinary  surgeon  observed,  among  animals  not 
treated  by  injection,  359  cases  of  tetanus  "  {Lancet,  August  7, 1807). 

7.  Rabies  (hydrophwia). — The  date  of  the  first  case  treated  inr 
Pa^ur's  preventive  method — Joseph  Meister,  an  Alsatian  shepherd- 
boy — is  July  1885.  The  existence  of  a  specific  micro-organism  of 
rabies  was  a  matter  of  inference.  The  incubation  period  of  the 
disease  is  so  variable  that  no  preventive  treatment  was  possible 
unless  this  incubation  period  could  be  regulated.  Inoculations  of 
the  saliva  of  a  rabid  animal,  introduced  under  the  skin  of  animals, 
sometimes  failed;  and  if  they  succeeded,  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease  thus  induced  was  hopelessly  variable.  Next,  Pasteur 
used  not  aaliva,  but  an  emulsion  of  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord; 
because  the  central  nervous  system  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  poison. 
But  this  emulsion,  introduced  under  the  skin,  was  also  uncertain 
in  action,  and  gave  no  fixed  incubation  period.  Therefore,  he  argued, 
as  the  poison  has  a  selective  action  on  the  nerve  cells  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  a  sort  of  natural  aflinity  with  them,  it  must  be 
introduced  directly  into  them,  where  it  will  have  its  proper  environ- 
ment;  the  emubion  must  be  put  not  under  the  skin,  but  under 
the  dura  mater  (the  membrane  enveloping  the  brain).  These  sub- 
dural inoculatbns  were  the  turnine-point  of  his  work.  By  trans^ 
mitting  the  poison  through  a  series  oirabbits.  by  subdural  inoculatkin 
of  each  rabbit  with  a  minute  quantity  of  nerve  tissue  from  the 
rabbit  that  had  died  before  it.  he  was  able  to  intensify  the  poison, 
to  shorten  its  period  of  incubation,  and  to  fix  this  period  at  six  days. 
Thus  he  obtained  a  pcMson  of  exact  strength,  a  definite  standard  of 
virulence,  virus  fixe:  the  next  rabbit  inoculated  would  have  the 
disease  in  dx  days,  neither  more  nor  less.  By  nadual  drying,  after 
death,  of  the  cords  of  rabid  animals,  he  was  able  to  attenuate  the 
poison  contained  in  them.  The  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  that  has 
died  of  rabies  slowly  knes  virulence  by  simple  drying.  A  cord 
dried  for  four  days  is  less  virulent  than  a  cord  dried  for  three,  and 
more  virulent  than  a  cord  dried  for  five.  A  cord  dried  for  a  fortnight 
has  lost  ^1  virulence;  even  a  large  dose  of  it  will  not  produce  the 
disease.  By  this  method  of  drying,  Pasteur  was  able  to  keep  going 
one  or  more  series  of  cords,  of  known  and  exactly  naduated  strengths^ 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  dried,  ranging  from 
absolute  non-virulence  through  every  shade  of  virulence. 

As  with  fowl  cholera  and  anthrax,  so  with  rabies:  the  poison, 
attenuated  till  it  u  innocuous,  can  yet  confer  immunity  against  a 
stronger  dose  of  the  same  pmson.  A  man.  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal, 
has  at  least  some  weeks  01  respite  before  the  disease  can  break  out; 
and  duriin  that  time  of  respite  he  can  be  imrouni»d  against  the 
disease,  while  it  is  still  dormant.  He  begins  with  a  dose  of  poison 
attenuated  past  all  power  of  doing  harm,  and  advances  day  by  day 
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to  moM  aetlM  doiei,  goinkd  cadi  dty  bf  die  dom  of  the  day 
before.  t91  he  hee  manulectufed  within  hiineelf  enou(;h  entitoxia 
to  inaJce  him  dtooC  ageiut  any  outbieak  of  ^  disease,  ^ee 
Hydrophobia.) 

S.  ClwArra.— The  specific  oisanisra  of  Asbtic  cholera,  the 
"  connna-badUus,"  was  discovered  by  Koch  in  1883;  but  such  a 
multitude  of  difficulties  arose  over  it  that  it  was  not  univenally 
recognised  as  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  before  18^2,  the  year  oif 
the  epidemic  at  Hamburg.  The  discovery  of  preventive  inoculation 
was  the  work  of  many  men,  but  especially  of  Haffkine,  one  of 
Pasteur's  pupils,  Ferran's  earlier  inoculations  in  Spain  (1885) 
were  a  failure.  Haffkine's  first  inoculations  were  mawie  in  1893. 
At  Agra,  in  April  1893,  he  vaccinated  over  900  persons^  and  from 
Agra  went  to  many  other  cities  of  India.  Altogether,  in  twenty- 
eight  months  (April  1893-JuIy  189^)  no  less  than  42,179  persons 
were  vaccinated  (many  of  them  twice)  in  towns,  cantonments,  ^ols, 
tea  estates,  villages,  schools,  &c.,  *'  without  having  to  record  a  single 
instance  of  mishap  or  accident  of  any  kind  produced  by  our  vaccines." 
(See  Cholbha.)  - 

9.  Bubomie  Plapts.—fThc  BaciUus  tesftf  was  discovered  in  1894 
by  Kitasato  and  Yenin,  working  inoependently.  The  preventive 
treatment  was  worked  out  by  Haffkine  in  1896:  "  Twenty  healthy 
rabbits  were  put  in  cages.  Ten  of  them  were  inoculated  with 
Haffldae's  pb^e  vaodne.  Then  both  the  vaccinated  rabbits  and 
the  other  ten  rabbits  that  had  not  been  vacdhated  were  infected 
with  i^lague.  The  unprotected  rabbits  all  died  of  the  disease,  and 
in  thetr  bodies  innumerable  quantities  of  the  microbes  'were  found. 
But  the  vaccinated  rabbits  remained  in  good  health.  PrDfessor 
Haffldne  then  vaccinated  himself  and  his  friends.  This  produced 
some  fever,  from  whicht^  after  a  day  or  two.  they  recovered.  Plague 
broke  out  in  Byculla  Gaol,  in  Bombay,  in  January  1897.  About 
half  the  prisoners  volunteered  to  be  inoculated.  Of  these,  3 
developed  pbgue  on  the  day  of  inoculation,  and  it  u  p«obable 
that  they  lud  already  plague  before  the  treatment  was  carried  out. 
Of  the  remaining  140  who  were  inoculated,  only  a  were  afterwards 
attacked  with  plagiie,  and  both  of  them  recovered.  At  the  same 
time,  of  the  173  who  had  not  been  vaccinated,  12  were  attacked, 
and  out  of  these  6  died."    (See  Placub.) 

10.  Typknd  fimrr.— The  BaciUus  Mkaus  was  discovered  by 
iClebs,  Eberth  and  Koch  in  1880-^1.  The  firrt  protective  inocula- 
tions in  England  were  made  at  Netley  Hospital  in  1806  by  Sir 
Almroth  Wnght  and  Surgeon-Major  Semple:  16  medical  men 
and  a  others  offered  themselves  as  subjects.  The  first  use  of 
the  vaccine  during  an  actual  outbreak  of  typhoid  was  in  October 
1897  at  the  Kent  County  Asylum:  "  Mi  the  medical  staff  and  a 
number  of  attendants  accepted  the  offer.  Not  one  of  those  vaccina 
ated— 84  in  number— oontracted  typhoid  fever;  while  of  those 
unvaocinated,  and  living  under  similar  conditions,  16  were  attacked. 
This  is  a  significant  fact,  though  it  should  in  fairness  be  stated  that 
the  water  was  boiled  after  a  certain  date,  and  other  precautions 
were  taken,  so  that  the  vaccination  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
responsible  for  the  immunity.  Still,  the  figures  are  striking" 
(LflNcel,  March  1898).  In  1899  Wright  vaccinated  against  typhoid 
more  than  3000  of  the  Indian  army,  at  Bangalore.  Rawal  Pindi  and 
Lucknow.  Government  has  now  sanctioned  voluntary  inoculatwn 
against  typhoid,  at  the  public  expoise,  among  the  British  troops. 
"  All  rsproents  leaving  for  the  tropics  are  offered  this  inoculation, 
and  ead&  year  a  larger  percentage  of  the  soldiers  are  accepting  it. 
Here  are  some  of  the  statistics:  In  August  and  S^tember  1905, 
150  men  of  a  single  r^ment  were  inoculated:  of  these,  23  refused 
to  accept  a  second  inoculation.  The  regiment  reached  India, 
September  28.  A  month  later,  tyidioid  lever  broke  out;  and 
during  the  following  few  months  63  cases  were  observed  in  the 
regiment.  With  but  two  exceptions,  the  disease  attacked  only  the 
men  who  had  not  been  inoculated,  and  both  of  these  exceptbns 
were  men  who  had  refused  a  second  inoculatkm.  Careful  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  second  battalion  of  Ro}^  Fusiliers  in 
India  in  1905  and  1006.  The  avenge  strength  of  this  regiment  was 
948  men.  During  the  two  yean^  284  were  inoculated  with  Wright's 
anti-tyiphoid  vaccine.  The  regiment  bad  a  total  of  46  cases  of 
typhoid.  Thirty-five  of  these  were  men  who  had  not  beoi 
inoculated:  9  had  been  inoculated.  Five  of  the  uninoculated  died; 
none  of  the  inoculated  died.  Another  Indian  regiment,  the  17th 
Lancers,  in  190S.  1906  and  1907  inoculated  about  one-third  of  its 
men.  During  the  three  yeare  it  had  293  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
There  were  44  deaths,  with  not  a  nngle  death  of  an  inoculated  man. 
During  the  first  half  of  1908,  in  the  brgest  seven  Indian  stations 


Forty-five  deaths  occurred.  Five  per  cent  of  these  deaths  were 
among  the  uninoculated  and  i  %  was  among  the  inoculated  men. 
...  In  the  United  States  army,  a  medical  board  has  stroi^ly 
recommended  anti-typhoid  vaccinations,  and  vaccination  b  now 
cffered  to  those  who  desire  it.  Already  2000  soldiers  have  volun- 
tarily received  inoculation.  The  (jcrman  army  has  adopted 
'  the  same  means  of  prophylajds,  and  is  pushing  it  vigorously" 
(Waffbasse.  Ice.  ciL), 
Beside  the  preventive  treatment,  bacteriok)gy  has  given  us 


"  Widal's  reactloB  **  for  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease— a  matter 
of  the  very  highest  ptKtical  importance.  A  drop  of  blood,  from 
the  finger  of  a  patient  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  typhoid  fev«r, 
is  diluted  fifty  or  more  times,  that  the  perfect  delicacy  of  the  test 
may  be  ensured;  a  drop  of  this  dilution  is  mixed  with  a  nutrient 
fluid  containing  living  bacilli  of  typhoid,  and  a  drop  of  this  mixtur« 
is  observed  under  the  microscope.  The  motility  of  the  bacilli  is 
instanuneously  or  very  quickly  arrested,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
bacilK  begin  to  aggregate  together  into  clumps.  This  "  clumping  " 
is  fidso  made  visible  to  the  naked  eve  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
ag^utinated  bacilli  to  the  bottom  of  the  conuining  vessel.  The 
amazinc  delicacy  of  "  Widal's  test "  is  but  a  part  of  the  wonder. 
Long  after  recovery,  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  drop  01  the  blood  will  stil] 
cause  clumping:  it  has  even  nsen  obtained  from  an  infant  whose 
mother  had  typhoid  shortW  before  the  child  was  born.  A  drop  of 
blood  from  a  case  suspected  to  be  typhmd  can  now  be  sent  by  post 
to  be  tested  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  the  answer  telegraphed 
back. 

II.  Malta  Fever  (Mediterranean  fever).~The  Micrococcus  Mdi- 
tensis  was  discovered  in  1887  by  %-  David  Bruce.   The  work  of  dis- 


is,  of  course,  a  highly  important  practkal  rnatter.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  in  the  early  stages"  (Manson).  Even  in  a  dilution  of  t  in 
1000,  the  blood  of  Malta  fever  can  give  the  typical  reaction  vnth  the 
Micrococcus  Mditensis;  and  this  occurred  in  a  case  at  Netley  of  acci- 
dental inoculation  with  Malu  fever:  one  of  three  cases  that  have 
happened  there.  The  case  is  reported  In  the  British  Medicai 
Journal,  October  16.  1897:  "  It  appears  that  he  had  scratched  his 
hand  with  a  hypodermic  needle  on  September  17,  when  immuniring 
a  horse  for  the  prenaration  of  serum-protective  against  Malta  fever; 
and  his  blood,  when  examined,  had  a  typtcai  reaction  with  the 
micrococcus  of  Malta  fever  in  looo-fold  diuition.  The  horse,  which 
has  been  immunised  for  Malta  fever  for  the  last  eight  months,  was 
immcdiatdy  bled,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  patient  has  now 
had  two  injections,  each  of  30  cub.  cm.  of  the  serum.  He  b  doing 
well,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attack  has  been  cut  short."  About 
1^  cases  of  the  fever,  by  April  1899,  had  been  treated  at  Netley. 
The  Lancet,  April  15,  1809,  says  that  the  treatment  was  "with 
marked  benefit:  whereas  they  found  that  all  drug  treatment  failed, 
the  antitoxin  treatment  had  been  generally  sucttMful."  Happily, 
it  has  now  been  proved  that  the  usual  source  of  infection  with  Malta 
fever  is  the  drinking  of  the  milk  of  infected  goats:  thus,  tw  the 
avoidance,  or  by  the  careful  and  thorough  boiling  of  the  milk,  the 
fever  may  be  prevented:  and  prevention  b  better  than  cure.  In 
1904  a  oommissbn  was  sent  out  to  Malta  by  the  Royal  Society,  at 
the  request  of  our  government,  to  discover  how  the  fever  b  conv^ped 
to  man.  They  found  that  it  b  not  conveyed  by  air,  or  by  drinking- 
water,  or  by  pollution  of  sewage,  or  by  contact;  nor  are  its  gerroa 
carried,  like  those  of  malaria,  >'eltow  fever  and  sleeping  sicknen, 
by  insects.  They  found  that  it  might  be  conveyed  in  food.  There- 
fore Bruce  examined  the  milch-goats,  unce  goats'  milk  b  universally 
drunk  in  Malta.  The  goats  looked  healthy  enough,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  bkxxl  of  50%  of  them  gave  the  Widal  reaction,  and  that 
some  10%  of  them  were  actively  poisonous:  monkeys  fed  on  milk 
from  one  of  them,  even  for  one  day,  almost  invariably  got  the 
disease.  On  the  1st  of  July  1906,  an  official  order  waa  bsued 
forbidding  the  supply  of  goats*  milk  to  our  earrison.  The  year 
before,  there  had  been  643  cases  among  our  soldiers  alone.  In  1906, 
up  to  the  1st  of  luly,  there  were  123  cases.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year,  including  the  three  worst  months  for  the  fever,  there  were  40 
cases.  In  1907  there  were  11  cases;  in  1908  there  were  5  cases; 
in  1909  there  was  i  case;  m  1910,  by  latest  accounts,  none. 

12.  Epidemic  Memnf^is.-— The  history  of  the  serum  treatmeq$ 
of  epidemic  meningitis  affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  place 
of  experiments  on  animals  in  the  advancement  of  medical  practice. 
Thb  lonm  of  meningitis  b  one  o£  the  worst  ways  in  which  a  man  can 
die  Dr  Robb.  who  had  charge  of  the  Belfast  fever  hospitals 
during  an  epkiemic  in  Bdfastj  calb  it  "the  most  terrible  m  its 
manifestations,  and  the  most  disastrous  in  its  <jbath-rste,  of  all  the 
epidemic  diseases  met  with  in  English-speaking  countries.*'  Very 
little  b  known  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  spreads,  and  the  public 
health  authorities  cannot  prevent  its  sudden  appearance  in  a  town. 
"  Many  of  those  attacked,*'  says  Dr  Robb,  ''died  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  onset,  and  that  after  terrible  suffering;  while  many 
of  those  who  survived  the  acute  attack  lingered  on  for  weeks  and 
months,  going  steadily  downhill  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  save 
them.  Again,  many  of  those  who  did  survive  were  left  permanently 
maimed.'*^  That  b  the  usual  picture  of  the  disease  when  it  b  left 
to  the  older  methods  of  treatment. 

By  means  of  inocubtion  experiments,  Dr  Flexner  and  Dr  Jobling, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  proved  that  the  disease  b  due  to  a 
particubr  kind  of  germ,  diplococcus  intracellularis.  They  obtained 
these  germs  from  the  bodies  of  patients  who  had  died.of  the  disease; 
they  cultivated  the  germs  all  by  themselves,  in  test  tvbes,  apart 
from  all  other  Idnds  of  germs;  and  they  were  able  to  reproduce 
the  disease  in  monkeys  by  injecting  under  the  skin  a  minute 
quantity  of  thb  pure  culture  of  the  germs.   It  may  be  worth  noting 
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{hat  th«  dJMwIn  moekxy  it  teM  violent  and  Ism  p«iaful  than  it  n 
m  man.'  By  the  help  ot  these  experiments,  Flewwr  and  Jobting 
were  able  to  prepare  a  serum  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  serum  ia  or^iared  which  has  been  such  a 
blessing  to  the  world  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  This  serum  for  the 
treatment  of  epidemic  meningitis  was  first  used  in  the  tpnog  of 
1907. 

The  contrast  between  caaes  without  serum  treatment  and  cases 
with  serum  treatment  is  very  plain.  We  majf  first  give  the  records 
before  the  use  of  the  scrum.  Of  4000  cases  in  New  York  in  190A, 
7S%  died;  Baker  reports  from  Greater  New  York  21 13  cases  with 
1636  deaths*  giving  77*4%  mortality;  Chalmers  reports  from 
Glasgow  (1907)  998  cases  with  683  deaths,  giving  68*4%  mortality; 
Bailie  reports  in  Belfast  (1907)  623  cases  with  493  deaths,  giving 
79-3  %  mortality ;  Ker  reports  that  m  the  Edinburgh  epidemic  there 
was  78%  mortality;  Robertson  reports  from  Ldtn  (1907)  63  cases 
with  74;4%  mortality;  Tumour  reports  from  the  Transvaal  300 
cases  with  74%  mortality.  Amonnt  patients  treated  in  hospitals 
the  death-rate  was  no  better.  Of  202  cases  in  Ruchill  Hospital, 
Glasgow,  79-3%  died;  of  108  cases  in  Edinburgh  Fever  Hospital, 
8o7%  died;  of  375  •     ~  -       -         -  » -    - 

and  Dunn  reports 
eight  years  1899-1^ 
Contrast  with  these'^  the  results  in  cases  treated  with  Flexner's  and 
Jobling's  Serum:— 


City  Hospital,  Cincinnati. 
Dr  Dunn*  Bo6toii    . 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltioum 
Rhode  Isfand  Hospital     . 
Lakeside  Hospital.  Cleveland    . 
Edinbuigh  ¥v*9x  Hospital 
Mount  Snai  Hoapital  (Children) 
Municipal  Honpital,  Philadelphia 
Belfast  Fever  Hospital 
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Died. 
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39 
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These  figures  ^>eak  for  themselves.  Similar  results  have  been 
obtained  with  similar  treatment  in  France  and  Germany.  "  From 
these  figures,"  savs  Dr  Robb,  "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  death-rate  in 
cases  not  treated  with  serum  averaged  some  75  %.  This  has  been 
reduced  in  cases  treated  with  the  senun  to  less  than  half,  and  in 
many  instances  much  below  that  figure."  "  My  own  experience 
has  Seen  that  of  375  cases  under  my  care  in  hospital,  before  the  use 
of  the  serum  was  commenced,  73*3%  died;  while  of  the  98  cases 
treated  with  serum  39*6^  died.  No  selection  of  cases  was  made: 
every  case  sent  into  hospital  since  September  1907  has  been  treated 
in  this  way.  No  chan^  in  the  seventy  of  the  atuck  was  observed : 
in  the  three  months  immediately  baore  the  scrum  arrived  with 
us  45  cases  came  uader  treatment,  of  whom  37,  or  83  ^  died ;  and 
in  the  first  four  months  after  we  begui  its  use  in  ho^ital  30  cases 
were  treated,  of  whom  8  died,  a  mortality  of  36*6%;  while  of  the 
34  cases  occurring  in  the  dty  in  the  same  period,  but  not  sent 
into  hospital,  and  not  treatol  with  the  serum,  over  80%  died. 
Great  as  this  change  in  the  death-rate  has  been,  it  is  not  more  strik- 
ii^  than  the  improvement  in  the  course  run  by  the  cases;  for 
whereas  it  was  common  to  have  cases  running  on  into  weeks 
and  even  months,  such  cases  are  no  longer  met  with  "  (R.  D.  S. 
pamphlet,  1909). 

13.  Jif(Ei/ana.->Laveran,  in  t88o,  discovered  the  Plasmodium 
malariae,  an  amoeboid  oiganism,  in  the  Mood  of  malarial  patients. 
In  1894  Manaon  took,  as  a  working  theory  of  malaria,  the  old  belief 
that  the  mosauito  is  the  intermediate  host  of  the  parasite.  In  1895 
came  MacCuUum's  observations  on  an  allied  organism,  HaUeridium, 
In  1897.  ^ter  two  years'  work,  Ross  found  bodies,  pigmented  like 


at  a  non-fever  season,  he  took  up  the  study  of  what  may  be  called 
'  bird  malaria.'  In  bunds,  two  parasites  have  become  well  known — 
ft)  the  HoUeridium,  (3}  the  Proteosoma  of  Labb6.  Both  have 
flagellate  forms,  and  both  are  closely  allied  to  the  PUts/modium 
matoHat.  Hux^  grey  mosquitoes  and  proteosoma*infected  birds, 
Ross  showed  by  a  laige  number  of  observations  that  it  was  only 
from  blood  containing  the  proteosoma  that  pigmented  cells  in  the 
grey  mosquito  could  be  got;  therefore  that  tnis  cell  is  derived  from 
the  proteosoma.  and  is  an  evolutionary  stage  of  that  para«te  " 
(Manson,  18^).  These  pigmented  cells  give  issue  to  innumerable 
•warms  of  epindle-shaped  bodies,  "  germinal  rods  ";  and  in  infected 
mosquitoes  Ross  found  these  rods  in  the  glands  of  the  proboscis. 
Finally,  he  completed  the  circle  of  development,  by  infecting  healthy 
sparrows  by  causing  mosquitoes  to  bite  them.  It  would  be  hard  to 
surpass  Ross's  work,  and  that  done  in  Italy  by  Grassi  and  others, 
for  fineness  and  carefulness.  He  says,  for  instance.  "  out  of  345 
grey  mosquitoes  fed  on  birds  with  proteosoma,  178,  or  ya  %,  con- 
tained pigmented  cells ;  out  of  349  fed  on  bkxxl  containing  halter- 


idiam,  inuaatue  ptoteoagma,  ftc,  not  one  oontaioed  a 
pigmented  cell.  .  .  .  Ten  moaquitoes  fed  on  die  sparrow  w^ 
numerous  proteosoma  contained  1009  pigmented  cells,  or  an  average 
01  101  ead.  Ten  mosquitoes  fed  on  the  wpmnot^  with  moderate 
OToteosoma  contained  393  pigmented  cells,  or  an  average  of  39  each. 
Ten  mosquitoes  fed  on  the  spanow  with  no  proteosoma  contained 
no  pigmented  cell&" 

By  the»and  the  like  observatioas  it  was  made  practically  certain 
that  malaria  is  transniatted  from  man  to  man  by  a  wptaai  kind  of 
mosauito.  Then  came  the  final  experiments  on  man.  In  1900 
SambOn,  Low  and  Tend  made  their  famous  experiment  on  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ostia.  They  pat  up  a  little  mosquito- 
Eroof  hut  in  a  neighbourhood  "  saturated  with  malaria."  In  this 
ttle  hut  they  lived  through  the  whole  d  the  malaria  season, 
without  takinga  grain  of  quinine,  and  not  one  of  them  had  a  touch 
of  the  fever.  Then  another  experiment  was  made  A  consignment 
of  mosquitoes  oontainina  blood  from  a  case  of  malaria  was  sent  from 
Rome  to  the  London  School  of  Tropkal  Medicine.  Dr  Manson  and 
Dr  Warren  then  submitted  themselves  to  being  bitten  by  these 
mosquitoes,  and  indue  time  suffered  malarial  fever.  On  these  proven 
facts  was  founded  the  whole  plan  of  campaign  against  malaria. 
The  nature^  habits  and  breedlitt-plaGes  of  tne  mosquito  of  malaria 
{Ancffhtln  mactUiptimis)  have  been  studied  with  infinite  care,  and 
are  now  thoroughly  reoogaised.  The  task  b  to  destroy  its  eggs  and 
its  larvae,  to  break  the  cyde  of  its  life,  and  to  do  away  with  its 
favourite  breeding^pbces. 

14.  Yeilffw  Acer.  — A  special  mosquito  (Slegomyia)  conveys 
yellow  fever  from  man  to  man.  The  gtrm,  lite  the  germ  of  rabies, 
has  not  yet  been  made  visible  under  the  microscopes  It  is  probably 
a  very  minute  qtfanochaete,  which  undecgoes  a  stow  evolution  in  the 
body  of  the  mosquito  told  off  for  that  purpose;  The  earlier  experi* 
meats  (i8io-3o)  made  on  themselves  by  Chervin,  Potter,  Firth 
and  othen  were  truly  heroic,  but  pnovea  nothing.  Finlay-(i88a- 
1900)  expoimented  mth  mosquitoes  on  himsrif  and  other  volunteers, 
and  certainly  proved  the  transansribility  of  the  fever  through 
mosquitoes.  Saaacelli  (1898)  prepared  an  immunizing  serum  which 
gave  good  results:  but  the  germ  whkh  he  took  to  be  the  specific 
cause  of  the  fever,  having  found  it  in  cases  of  the  fever,  is  not  now 
accepted  by  bacteriologists  as  specific.  But  the  great  work,  whkh 
proved  to  the  world  the  way  of  infcctkm  of  yellow  fever^was  done 
by  the  Army  Commiaskm  at  the  United  States  (1900).  This  Com- 
misekm  was  sent  to  Havana,  and  the  experiments  were  carried  out 
by  Dra^  Walter  Reed,  Carrol,  Lazear  and  Agramonte  In  the  Army 
Camp  in  Havana.  A  hut  was  oonstnicted  with  two  compart- 
ments, divided  from  each  other  by  a  unre  mosquito-proof  screen. 
In  one  compartment  they  placed  infected  mosquitoes,  which  had 
bitten  a  yellow  fever  patient  within  the  first  three  dajrs  of  the  fever. 
More  than  twenty  vofunteen  offered  themselves  for  experiment.  In 
one  set  of  experiments,  dothing  and  other  material,  soiled  by  the 
vomit  or  bkxxl  or  excretions  from  cases  of  the  fever,  were  placed  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  and  some  of  the  experimenten  slept  for  31  con- 
secutive nighu  in  contact  with  these  materials,  and  in  some  cases 
in  the  very  sheets  on  which  yellow  fever  patients  had  died.  Not  one 
of  these  enierimenten  took  the  fever.  In  another  set  of  experi- 
ments, 33  of  the  experimenten  submitted  themselves  to  be  bitten  by 
the  infected  mosquitoes,  and  in  each  instance  they  took  the  disease. 
It  waa  thus  proved,  past  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  yeUow  fever 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  ordinary  infection,  but  must  be  transmitted 
from  man  to  man  through  the  agency  of  the  mosquito.  It  might 
be  said,  by  the  opponents  of  all  experiments  on  animaK  that  the 
discovery  of  these  facts  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  vivisection."  But. 
as  Ptpfessor  Osier  said  in  his  evidence  before  the  Ro^  Commission 
(vol.  iv.  p.  158),  these  experiments  would  never  have  been  thought  of 
if  it  had  not  been  for  prevksus  experiments  on  animals.  "  The  men 
who  made  these  investigations  spent  their  lives  in  labocatories,  and 
tlieir  whole  work  has  been  based  on  ctpeiimentation  on  animals. 
They  coukl  not  otherwise,  of  course,  have  ventured  to  devise  a  series 
of  experiments  of  this  sort."  Out  of  this  work  came  the  imping  out 
of  yelbw  fever  (q.v.)  from  Cuba  after  the.  Spanish-American  War, 
and  from  the  area  of  the  Panama  CanaL 

15.  SeepsHg-Skkness.'^'ExperimentB  on  animals  have  proved  that 
sleeping-sickness  is  due  to  specific  germs  carried  by  tse-tse  flies  from 
man  to  man.  By  measures  taken  to  prevent  thb  way  of  infection, 
legions  of  human  lives  have  been  saved  or  safeguarded. . 

xfi.  Jf^aafiZe  Para/>n5.-~Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has 
proved,  by  experiments  on  animals,  the  infective  nature  of  thb 
disease,  and  its  transmissibility  by  inocuhttion:  a  discovery  of  the 
very  utmost  value  and  significance. 

17.  Myxoedema.—OuT  knowledge  of  myxoedema,  like  our  know- 
ledge of  cerebral  localiration,  b^an  not  in  experimental  science 
but  in  dinical  observation  (Gull.  1873;  Ord,  1877).  In  1883- 
X883  Reverdin  and  Kocher  published  cases  where  removal  of  the 
thyroid  gland  for  disease  (goitre)  had  been  followed  by  symptoms 
such  as  Gull  and  Ord  had  descrioed.  In  1884  Horsley,  by  removal 
of  the  thyroid  gland  of  monkeys,  produced  in  them  a  chronic 
myxoedema,  a  cretinoid  state,  the  exact  image  of  the  disease  in 
man:  the  same  symptoms,  course,  tissue-cxianges,  mental  and 
physical  hebetude,  the  same  alterations  of  the  excretions,  the 
temperature  and  the  voice.   In  1888  the  Clinical  Society  of  Londoa 
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anbiithed  an  cxhmudve  report,  of  ais  pages,  oa  119  cues  oC  the 
disease,  givior  all  lusfcorical,  clinical,  patnological,  chemical  aod 
axperimental  iscts;  bot  out  of  ai^  pa|^  there  is  but  half  a  page 
about  ticatflBcnt,  of  the  useless  oU-iashioned  sort.  In  1890  Horalcy 
published  the  suggestion  that  a  graft  of  thyrmd  gland  from  a 
newly  killed  animal  should  be  transplanted  beneatn  the  slcin  in 
cases  of  myxoedema:  "  The  justification  of  this  procedure  rested  on 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  Schiff  and  von  Eiaoelsberg.  I  only 
became  aware  in  April  1890  that  this  proposal  had  been  in  fact 
forestalled  in  1889  by  Dr  Birdier  in  Aarau.  Kocher  had  tried  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  1883,  but  the  graft  was  soon  absorbed;  but 
early  in  1889  he  tried  it  again  in  five  cases,  and  one  greatly  im- 
proved."  In  1891  George  Murray  published  his  iVoto  011  tke  Treat' 
mini  ^  Myxotiema  by  aypodermic  JnjectioHS  of  an  Extract  of  Ike 
Thyrotd  Gland  of  a  Sheep,  Later,  the  ^land  was  administered  in  food. 
At  the  present  time  tabloids  of  thyroid  extract  are  given.  We  could 
not  have  a  better  example  how  eiqjeriments  on  animals  are  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  medicine.  Now,  with  little  bottles  of  tabloids, 
men  and  women  are  restored  to  health  who  had  becmne  degenerate 
in  body  and  mind,  disfigured  and  debased.  The  same  treatment 
has  given  back  mental  and  bodily  growth  to  countless  cases  of 
sporadic  cretinism.  Moreover,  the  action  of  the  thyroid  gland  has 
been  made  known,  and  tlie  facts  of  "  internal  secretion  "  luive  been 
ia  part  elucidated.  (Claude  Bernard,  speaking  of  the  thyroid, 
the  thymus  and  the  suprarenal  capsules,  said :  We  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  functions  of  these  organs;  we  have  not 
so  much  ^  an  idea  what  use  and  importance  they  may  possess, 
because  experiments  have  told  us  nothing  about  them,  and  anatomy, 
left  to  itself,  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject.") 

18.  The  AcH4m  of  Drugsr—Ewn  in  the  i8th  century  medicine 
was  still  tainted  with  ma^ic  and  with  gross  superstition:  the 
1721  Pharmacopoeia  contama  substances  that  were  the  re^lar 
stock-in-trade  of  witchcraft.  Long  after  1721  neither  ciutcal 
observation,  nor  anatomy,  nor  pathology  brought  about  a  reason- 
able understanding  of  the  action  of  drugs:  it  was  the  physiologists, 
more  than  the  physicians,  who  worked  the  thing  out — Bichat, 
Magcndie,  Claude  Bernard.  Magendie's  study  of  upas  and  strych- 
nine, Bernard's  study  of  curare  and  diffitalis,  revealed  the  sdecliwe 
action  of  drugs:  the  direct  influence  o«  strychnine  on -the  central 
nerve-cells,  of  curare  on  the  terminal  filaments  of  motor  nerves. 

Two  instances  may  be  given  bow  experiments  on  animals  have 
elucidated  the  action  of  drugs.  A  long  list  might  be  made- 
aconite,  belladonna,  chloride  of  caldum,.  cocain,  chtoral.  ergot, 
morphia,  salicylic  acid,  strophanthus,  the  chief  diuretics,  the  chief 
diaphoretics— all  these  and  many  more  have  been  studied  to  good 
purpose  by  this  method;  but  it  must  suffice  to  quote  here  (i>  Sir 
Thomas  Eraser's  account  of  digitalis,  and  0>)  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
Brunton's  account  of  nitrite  of  amyl:^ 

"  I.  Digitalis  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy;  and  on 
the  ai^lications  wUch  were  made  of  it  for  the  treatment  of  that 
disease,  a  slowing  action  upon  the  cardiac  movements  was  observed, 
which  ted  to  its  acquiring  the  repuution  of  a  cardiac  sedative. . . . 
It  was  not  until  the  expenmental  method  wasapolied  in  its  investiga- 
tion, in  the  firM  instance  by  Claude  Bemara,  and  subsequently 
by  Dybkowsky,  Pelikan,  Meyer,  BAhm  and  Schmiedeberg,  that 
the  true  action  of  digitalis  upon  the  circulation  was  discovered. 
It  was  shown  that  the  effects  upon  the  circulation  were  not  in  any 
exact  sense  sedative,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stimulant  and  tonic, 
rendering  the  action  of  the  heart  more  powerful,  and  increanng 
the  tension  of  the  blood  vessels.  The  indications  for  its  use  in 
disease  were  thereby  revolutionized,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  exact;  and  the  striking  benefits  which  are  now  afforded  by 
the  use  of  this  substance  in  most  (cardiac)  diseases  were  made  avaiK 
able  to  humanity.'* 

"a.  In  the  s|>ring  of  1867  I  had  opportunities  of  constantly 
observing  a  patient  who  suffered  from  angina  pectoris,  and  ix 
obtaining  from  him  numerous  sphygmographic  tracings,  both 
during  the  attack  and  during  the  intervu.  These  showed  that 
during  the  attack  the  pulse  became  quicker,  the  bkxKl-pressure  rose 
and  the  arterioles  contracted. ...  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  was 
possible  to  diminish  the  tension  by  drugs  instead  of  by  Ueeding, 
the  pain  would  be  removed.  1  knew  from  unpublished  cxfwriments 
on  animals  by  Dr  A.  Gamgee  that  nitrite  of  amyl  had  this  power, 
and  therefore  tried  it  00  tEe  oatient.  My  expectations  were  per- 
fectly  answered.'* 

19.  Snake  Kctmni.— Sewall  (1887)  showed  that  animals  could 
be  tamuniaed,  by  repeated  injection  of  small  doses  of  rattlesnake's 
venom,  against  a  sevenfold  fatal  dose.  Kanthack  (1891)  immun- 
ized animals  against  cobra  venom:  afterward  Fraser.  Calmette  and 
many  othcre  worked  at  the  subject.^  Fraser's  woric  on  the  anti- 
dotal properties  of  the  bile  of  serpents  is  of  the  very  highest  interest 
and  value,  both  in  phyMology  and  in  sero-therapy.  Calmctte's 
work  is  an  admirable  mstance  of  the  delicacy  aim]  accuracy  of 
the  experimental  method.  The  different  venoms  were  measured 
in  dcamal  milligrammes,  and  their  action  was  estimated  by  the 
body-weights  of  the  animals  inot^ulated ;  but  of  course  this  estimate 
of  virulence  was  checked  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
animals;  guinea-pigs,  rabbiu  aod  especially  rats  being  more  sus- 
oqitiUe  thoB  dogs. 


*'  The  following  table  gives  the  relative  toxidcy,  lor  I  Idtegtwranw 
of  rabbit,  of  the  different  venoms  that  I  have  tested  **  .'— 

I.  Venom  of  Naja  .    0.35  milligramme  per 

kilogramme  of  rabbit.    One  gramme  of  this  venom 
kilb  4000  kilogrammes  of  rabbit:  activity  "4.000,000. 

a.  \enom  of  Hoplocefhalus  .•   0-29      .    3,450,0004 

3.  yenom  o(  Pseudeckis   .  .     I'as      .       800,000. 

4.  Venom  of  Pdias  kenu  .    4*00      :       350,000. 

By  experiments  in  vitro  Calmette  studied  the  influence  of  heat 
and  chemical  agents  00  these  venoms;  and,  wwidng  by  various 
methods,  was  able  to  immunize  animals: — 

"  I  have  got  to  immunizing  rabbits  against  doses  of  venom  that 
are  truly  colossal.  1  have  several,  vaccinated  more  than  a  year 
ago,  that  uke  without  the  least  discomfort  so  mudi  as  forty  miUi- 
fframmes  of  venom  of  Naja  trifrndiatu  at  once.  Five  drops  01  serum 
from  these  rabbits  wholly  neutralize  in  vitr^  the  toxicity  of  one 
milligramme  of  Naja  venom.  ...  It  is  not  even  xusccssary  that 
the  serum  should  come  from  an  animal  vaccinatedagainst  the 
same  sort  of  venom  as  that  in  the  nuxture.  The  serum  of  a  rabbit 
immunized  against  the  venom  of  the  cobra  or  the  viper  acts  in< 
differently  on  all  the  venoms  that  I  have  tested." 

In  1895  he  had  prepared  a  curative  serum:  **  If  you  first  inocu- 
late a  rabbit  with  such  a  dose  of  venom  as  kills  the  control^nimals 
in  three  houn;  and  then,  an  hour  after  injecting  the  venom,  inject 
under  the  sidn  of  the  abdomen  four  to  five  cubic  centimetres  of 
serum,  recovery  is  the  rule.  When  you  interfere  bter  than  this, 
the  resuhs  are  uncertain;  and  out  of  all  my  experiments  the 
delay  of  an  hour  and  a  half  Is  the  most  that  1  have  been  able  to 
reach." 

In  1896  four  Buooessful  cases  were  reported  in  the  Brilisk  Medical 
Journal,    In  1898  Calmette  reports  h- 

"  It  b  now  neariy  two  yean  since  the  use  of  my  antiveoomous 
serum  was  introduced  in  India,  in  Alecria,  in  Egypt,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  America,  in  the  West  Indies,  Antilhsa.  Sec  It 
has  been  very  often  used  for  men  and  domestic  animus  (dogs, 
horses,  oxen),  and  up  to  now  none  of  those  that  have  received 
an  mjection  of  serum  have  succumbed.  A  great  number  of  obser- 
vations have  been  communicated  to  me,  andnot  one  of  than  refen 
to  a  case  of  failure  "  {Brit.  Med,  Joum.,  May  14,  1898;  see  also 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  April  7,  1898). 

It  is  of  course  impossible  that  "  antivencne  should  be  always 
at  hand,  or  that  it  should  bring  about  any  great  decrease  in  tne 
number  of  deaths  from  snake-bite,  which  in'  India  alone  arc  30,000 
annually;  but  at  least  something  has  been  accomplished  with  it. 

The  account  given  above  of  the  chief  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  by  the  help  of  experimeols  on  axumala,  in  i^ysi- 
oloSXt  pathok>gy,  bacteriok)gy  and  therapeutics,  mig^t  easily 
have  been  lengthened  if  ve  added  to  it  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment that  owe  less,  but  yet  owe  something,  to  these  experi- 
ments. Nevertheless  the  facts  quoted  in  this  article  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  great  debt  that  medicine  owes  to  the 
employment  of  vivisection.  (S.  P.) 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Madras  {residency.  The  town  stretches  3  m.  along  the  coast, 
and  has  a  station  on  a  short  branch  of  the  East  Coast  railway, 
484  m.  N£.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1901)  40,893.  It  lies  on  a 
small  bay,  the  south  extremity  of  which  is  bouoded  by  a 
ptomont(»y  known  as  the  Dolphin'^  Nose,  and  its  northern 
extremity  by  the  suburb  of  WaUair.  The  town  or  fort,  as  it 
is  called,  is  separated  from  the  Dolphin's  Nose  by  a  small  river, 
which  forms  a  bar  where  it  enters  the  sea,  but  is  passable  for 
vessels  of  300  tons  during  spring  tides.  An  English  factory 
was  established  here  early  in  the  xyth  century,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  in  1757,  but  shortly  afterwards  recovered. 
The  town  owes  much  to  the  munificence  of  the  neighbouring 
raja  of  Vizianagram.  A  water  supply  has  been  provided  at 
a  cost  of  £3o,ooa  Waluir  is  the  European  quarter.  There 
is  a  considerabk;  Roman  Catholic  popuUition  and  a  branch  of 
the  London  Mission.  The  exports  by  sea  include  manganese 
ore,  rice  and  sugar.  Some  weaving  is  carried  on,  and  there 
is  a  speciality  of  ornamental  boxes,  &c.,  carved  out  of  sandal- 
wood, horn,  ivory,  porcupine  quills  and  silver. 

The  District  op  Vizacapatam  has  an  area  of  17,933  sq.  m., 
being  one  of  the  largest  districts  in  India.  It  is  a  picttiresque 
and  hilly  country,  but  for  the  most  part  unhealthy.  The 
surface  is  generally  undulating,  rising  towards  the  interior, 
and  crossed  by  streams,  which  are  dry  except  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  main  portion  is  occupied  by  the  Eastern  Ghats. 
The  slopes  of  these  mountains  are  dothed  with  luxuriant 
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vcceutioii,  aiaid  vliich  rise  Bumy  un  foreit  txees,  vinfe  the 
bamboo  fiows  profusely  in  the  valleys.  The  dEainace  on  the 
east  it  carried  by  numerous  streans  direct  to  the  sea»  and  that 
to  the  vest  flows  into  the  Godivari  through  the  Indnvati  or 
through  the  Sabari  and  Siller  riven.  To  the  west  of  the  range 
is  situated  the  greater  portion  of  the  extensive  samindaii  of 
jAipur,  which  is  for  the  most  part  vciy  hilly  and  Juni^y  In  the 
extreme  north  a  irmarkable  mass  of  hills*  called  the  Nim- 
giriSp  rise  to  a  hei^t  of  5000  ft.  The  plain  along  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  is  a  vast  sheet  of  cultivation,  green  with  rice  fields  and 
gudens  ci  sugsr^cane  and  tobacco.  There  are  great  varieties 
of  climate  in  the  district  Along  the  coast  the  air  u  soft  and 
idazing,  the  prevailing  winds  being  south-easterly  The 
aiverage  annual  lainfaO  at  Visagapatam  exceeds  40  ita.  POfx 
(Igoi)  2,9i3.650»  showing  an  Inoeaae  of  4  7%  in  the  decade 
The  prinapai  crops  are  rice,  millets,  pulses  and  oil-seeds,  with 
some  sugar-cane,  cotton  and  tobacco  The  coast  portion  of 
the  district  is  traversed  throughout  by  the  East  Coast  railway, 
opened  from  Madras  to  Calcutta  in  igo4,  and  a  hne  through 
the  hills  from  Vizuuiagram  to  Raipur  in  the  Central  Provuccs 
has  been  sanctioned  The  chief  seaports  are  Birahpatam  and 
Vizagapatam. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire  Vizagapatam  formed 
part  of  the  territory  known  as  the  Northern  Circars,  which  were 
ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by  treaties  hi  1765  and  1766 
It  was  long  before  British  authority  was  established  over  the 
hilly  tract  inland,  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  and  still  ad- 
ministered under  a  peculiar  Qrstem,  which  vests  m  the  collector 
the  powers  of  a  political  agent  This  tract,  fomung  mace  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  district,  is  known  as  the  Agency 

See  Tlu  yuoy^olsm  Dtslria  Cautteer  (Madru.  1907) 

VIZBTELLT,  HEMRY  (ZS30-X894),  Enghsh  publisher,  was 
bom  in  Lond<m  on  the  30th  of  July  1820,  the  son  of  a  printer 
He  was  early  apprenticed  as  a  wood  engraver,  and  one  of  his 
first  blocks  was  a  portrait  of  "  Old  Parr."  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  the  lUusirated  London  News,  Vizetelly  in  1843,  ^th 
his  brother  James  Tliomas  Vizetelly  (1817-1897)  and  Andrew 
Spottiswoode  (i  787-1866),  started  the  Pidond  Times^  which  was 
published  succiessfully  for  several  years.  In  1855,  in  partnership 
with  Boyne,  he  started  a  threepenny  paper  called  the  lUus- 
troUd  Tim€s,  which  four  years  later  was  merged  in  the  Petmy 
lUmOraUd  Paper.  In  1865  Viaetelly  became  Paris  corre- 
^xmdmt  for  the  lUmstrald  London  News.  During  the  yeus  he 
remained  in  Paris  he  published  several  books — Paris  in  Peril 
(1882),  Tke  Story  of  ike  Diamond  Nuklace  (1867)  and  a  free 
translation  of  Topin's  Man  in  tke  Iron  Mask.  In  1877  he  was 
iranafened  to  Berlin,  where  he  wrote  Berlin  under  tke  New 
Empire  (1879).  In  r887  he  established  a  publishing  house  in 
liondon,  issuing  numerous  translations  of  French  and  Russian 
authors.  In  z888  he  was  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  transla- 
tion of  Zola's  La  ferret  and  was  fined  £100 ;  and  when  he 
reissued  Zola's  works  in  1889  he  was  again  prosecuted,  fined 
£aoo  and  imprisoned  for  three  months.  In  1893  he  wrote  a 
volume  of  autobiographical  remintscenoe  called  Glances  Back 
throng  Seeenty  Years^  a  graphic  pictiure  of  literary  Bohemia  in 
Paris  and  London  between  2840  and  1870.  He  died  on  the  xst  of 
January  1894.  Ifis younger  brother,  Frank  Vizetdly  (X830-X883), 
was  a  clever  artist  and  journalist ;  he  went  to  ^4gypL  as  war 
correspondent  for  the  lUmstrated  London  News  and  was  never 
beard  of  after  the  massacre  of  Hicks  Pasha's  army  in  Kcvdofan. 

VIZEU,  or  Vissu,  an  episcopal  dty  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Viseu,  Portugal,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Figueira  da  Foa-Guarda  railway,  and  on  the  Ribeira  d'Asnos, 
a  sub-tributary  of  the  Mondc^.  Pop.  (1900)  8057.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  louixled  in  the  X2th  century,  contains 
piaures  by  the  native  artist  GrfU>  Vasoo  (x6th  century).  The 
city  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Vacca,  or  Cow  de 
Virialo,  a  Roman  military  colony  founded  by  Dedus  Brutus 
and  captured  by  Viriathus  (2nd  century  B.C.).  The  adminis- 
trative district  of  Viseu  coincides  with  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  ancient  province  of  Bcira  ig.v.).  Pop.  (1900) 
402,259;  area,  1937  sq.  m. 


VBIADBini.  VQAVMNno  OK  GiiEiXA,  a  port  on  the  W 
coast  of  India  in  Ratnagiri  district,  Bombay,  170  m.  S.  of  Bon 
bay  aty.    Pop  (1901)  1339.    It  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on 
the  west  coast,  being  without  any  bar,  and  may  be  entered  in 
all  weathers,  even  to  large  ships  it  affords  safe  shelter  dur 
mg  the  south-west  monsoon.    At  the  beginning  of  the  i8ih 
century  the  pirate  chief  Angria  made  Visiadrog  the  capital  of 
a  territory  stretching  for  130  m  along  the  coast  and  from  30 
to  60  m.  inland.    The  fort  was  taken  by  Admiral  Watson  and 
Coh»elQiveinr7j6. 

VIZIAHAQBAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Vissgapatam 
district  of  Madras,  17  m.  from  the  seaport  of  Bimlipatam,  00 
the  East  Coast  railway,  522  m  N.E.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (r90x) 
37,270.  It  has  a  smaQ  miUtary  cantonment.  It  contains  the 
reSMkiice  of  a  S0«iii^  of  the  same  name,  who  ranks  as  the 
fint  Hindn  nobJeman  of  Madras.  His  estate  covers  about 
3000  sq  m.,  with  a  population  of  90o^ooa  The  estimated 
income  is  j[x  80,000,  paying  a  permanent  land  revenue  of 
i34,ooo  The  town  possesses  many  fine  buikUngs,  entirely 
supported  by  the  raja.  It  has  a  coU^e  and  two  hi^ 
schools. 

The  ruling  family,  which  daims  descent  from  a  high  oflicial 
at  the  court  of  Gdconda,  established  itself  in  Vizagapatam  in 
the  17th  century.  In  1734  Viaiarama  Raz  made  an  alliance 
with  the  French,  but  his  son,  on  succeeding,  fell  out  with  them, 
captured  Vizagapatam  from  them  and  ceded  it  to  the  BriUsh 
in  1758  The  next  raja,  another  Viziarama,  was  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  his  half-brother  Sita  Ram,  whose  power,  how- 
ever,  became  so  great  a  menace  that  he  was  forced  to  retice  in 
X793  A  period  of  decay  now  set  m.  The  raja  was  incompetent, 
and,  his  estate  having  been  sequestrated  for  debt,  revolted  and 
was  defeated  and  kiUed  in  1794.  The  next  raja,  Narayana 
Babu,  was  no  more  sucoesadPul,  and  his  estate  had  been 
long  under  the  management  of  the  Britfah  govcnunent  when 
he  died  in  1845.  Viziarama  Gajapati  Raz,  who  succeeded 
him  and  took  over  full  powers  in  1832,  was  a  man  of  ability, 
and  received  the  titles  of  maharaja  and  K.C.S.I.;  as  also  was 
his  scm,  the  maharaja  Ananda  Raz,  CCIJ).  He  died  in  1897, 
and  was  succeeded  l^  Raja  Pusapati  Viziarama  Gajapati  Raz, 
during  whose  minority  (till  1904)  the  estate  was  again  under 
government  administration. 

VIZUB,  more  correctly  Vma  (Arabic  WaOr),  literally 
"burden-bearer"  or  "hdper,"  originally  the  chief  minister 
or  representative  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs.  The  office  of  vizier, 
which  q>read  from  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians,  Turks,  Mong<4s> 
and  other  Oriental  peoples,  arose  under  the  first  Abbaind  caliphs 
(see  Mabommeoan  IjtsnrunoMS,  and  Caupbatb,  C  |  x)  and 
took  shape  during  its  tenure  by  the  Barmeddes  ig.v.).  The 
vizier  stood  between  sovereign  and  subject^  representing  the 
former  in  all  matters  touching  the  latter.  This  withdrawal 
of  the  head  of  the  state  from  direct  a»tact  with  his  people 
was  unknown  to  the  Omayyads,  and  was  certainly  an  imitation 
of  Persian  usage;  it  has  even  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
the  name  is  but  the  Arabic  adaptation  of  a  Persian  title  In 
modem  usage  the  term  is  used  in  the  East  generally  for  any 
important  official  imder  the  sovereign. 

VIZZOLA  nCINO,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Milan,  6  m.  W.  of  Gallarate  and  31  m.  N.W.  of 
Milan,  725  ft.  above  sea-levd.  Pop.  (1901)  469.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Tlcino,  and  is  remarkable  as  having  one  d  the  largest 
dectric  works  in  Eun^)e,  worked  by  water-power  from  the 
Hdno  brought  by  a  canal  4I  m.  long,  constructed  in  x  889-91 
by  the  Societi  Lombarda  per  Bistribuzione  di  Encrgia  Elettrica. 
Gallarate,  Scsto  Calende,  Saronno  and  other  ndghbouring 
places  are  supplied  from  here  with  dectridty. 

VLAAROINGEN,  a  river  port  of  HoUand,  in  the  province  ol 
South  HoUand,  on  the  Maas,  6  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  17,000.  A  very  old  town  and  the  seat  of  a  former  mar- 
graviate  bdonging  to  the  cotmts  of  Holland,  Vlaardiogen  is 
now  chiefly  important  as  the  centre  of  the  great  herring  and 
Qpd  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea.  Its  only  ornaments  are  the  old 
market-place  and  the  gardens  formed  by  the  purchase  in  1825 
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of  a  seat  called  the  Hof .  The  chfef  uMhtttiiei  are  those  connected 
with  the  large  fishug  trade. 

VLACH8.  The  Vlach  (Vlakh,  Wallach)  or  Ruman  race 
constitutes  a  distinct  division  of  the  Latin  family  of  peoples, 
DMyBa  ^^Y  disseminated  throughout  south-eastern  Europe, 
Uoaoi  both  north  and  south  of  the  Danube,  and  extendiUig 
tftviiM*  sporadicdly  from  the  Russian  nver  Bug  to  the 
'*'*'  Adnatic    The  total  numbers  of  the  Vlachs  may  be 

estimated  at  10,000,000  or  11,000,000  North  of  the  Danube, 
5,400,000  dwell  in  Rumania^  1,250,000  are  settled  m  Transyl- 
vania, where  they  constitute  a  brge  majority  of  the  population, 
and  a  still  greater  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  Banat  ftnd 
other  Hungarian  districts  west  and  north  of  Transylvania. 
Close  upon  x, 000,000  inhabit  Bessarabia  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  South  Russia,  and  about  230,000  are  in  the  Austrian 
province  of  Bukovina.  South  of  the  Danube,  about  500,000 
are  scattered  over  northern  Greece  and  European  Turkey, 
mider  the  name  of  Kutzo-Vlachs,  Tzintzan  or  Aromani  In 
Servia  this  element  Is  preponderant  in  the  Timok  valley,  while 
hi  Istria  it  is  represented  by  the  Cid,  at  present  largely  Slavon- 
ized,  as  are  now  entirely  the  kindred  Morlachs  of  Dalmatia. 
Since,  however,  it  n  quite  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statistics 
over  so  wide  an  area,  and  in  countries  where  politics  and  racial 
feeling  are  so  closely  connected,  the  figures  given  above  can 
only  be  regarded  as  approximatdy  accurate;  and  some  writers 
f^ce  the  total  of  the  Vlachs  as  low  as  9,000,000.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Rumans  north  of  the  Danube  continually  gain 
ground  at  the  expense  of  their  ndghbours;  and  even  the  h>ng 
successful  Greek  propaganda  among  the  Kutao-Vladis  were 
checked  after  x86o  by  the  laboun  of  Apostolu  Maigaritis  and 
other  nationalists. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
of  the  Vlachs,  their  modern  avilization  and  their  historical  devebp- 
ment,  will  be  found  under  the  headings  RuiiANxa  and  Macedonia. 

* 

AH  divisions  of  the  race  prefer  to  style  themselves  Romqnit 
Ronuni,  Rumem  or  Ariftnani',  and  it  is  from  the  native  pio- 
nundstion  of  this  name  that  we  have  the  equivalent  expres- 
sion RumaHf  a  word  which  must  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  Vlach  race  inhabiting  the  present  kingdom  of 
Rumania. 

The  name  "  Vlachs,"  applied  to  the'Rumans  by  thdr  neigh- 
bours but  never  adopted  by  themselves,  appears  imder  many 

aUied  forms,  the  Slavs  saying  Volokh  or  Wolech,  the 

Greeks  VlacMf  the  Magyars  OM,  and  the  Turks, 
at  a  later  date,  IJ^k.  In  its  origin  identical  with  the 
En|^  Wedlh  or  Wtlskt  it  represents  a  Slavonic  adaptation 
of  a  generic  term  applied  by  the  Teutonic  races  to  all  Roman 
provincials  during  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  The  Slavs,  at 
least  in  their  prindpal  extent,  first  knew  the  Roman  empire 
through  a  Teutonic  medium,  and  adopted  their  term  Vcickh 
from  the  Ostro-Gothic  equivalent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wealh. 
It  thus  finds  its  analogies  in  the  German  name  fbr  Italy^ 
Wdsehland  (JVlUixkland),  in  the  Walloons  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  the  Wattgau  of  TuroL  An  early  instance  of  its  application 
to  the  Roman  population  of  the  Eastern  empire  is  found  (c.  550- 
600)  in  the  TravdUr's  Song,  where,  in  a  passage  which  in  all 
probability  connects  itself  with  the  eariy  trade-route  between 
the  Baltic  staple  of  Wo^  and  Byzantium,  the  gleeman  speaks 
of  Caesar's  realm  as  WahriCf  "WeUhiy."  In  verse  140  be 
speaks  of  the  RunMealas,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  I^m  is 
one  of  the  words  by  which  the  Vlachs  of  eastern  Europe  still 
know  themselves. 

The  Vladis  daim  to  be  a  Latin  race  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Spaniards  or  Provencals— Latin  by  language  and  culttire, 

and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  by  descent.    Despite  the 
f,^  long  predominance  of  Greek,  Slavonic  and  Turkish 

influence,  there  is  no  vab'd  objection  to  this  daim, 
which  is  now  generally  accepted  by  competent  ethnologists. 
The  language  of  the  Vlachs  is  Latin  in  structure  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  vocabulary;  thdr  features  and  stature  would  not 
render  them  conspicuous  as  foreigners  in  south  Italy;  and  that 
thdr  ancestors  were  Roman  provincials  is  attested  not  only 


by  the  names  "  Vlach  '*  and  '*  Raman  *'  but  also  by  popular 
and  Utermry  tradition.  In  thdr  cxistoms  and  folk-lore  both 
Latin  and  Slavomc  traditions  assert  themselves.  Of  thdr 
Roman  traditions  the  Tmjan  saga,  the  celebration  oi  the  Latin 
festivals  of  the  Rosalia  and  Kalendae,  the  behef  in  the  ttri^ 
(witch),  the  names  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  week,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  examples.  Some  Roman  words  connected 
with  the  Christian  rehgion,  like  biurua  {basUuo)^9L  church, 
bota^ha^tzot  ifmrniiica** Sunday,  prtot  (^««(y<^)'* priest, 
point  to  a  contmuous  tradition  of  the  Illyrian  diurch, 
though  most  of  thdr  ecdesiastical  terms,  like  thdr  liturgy 
and  alphabet,  were  derived  from  the  Slavonic  In  most  that 
concerns  political  organiaation  the  Slavonic  elraient  is  also 
preponderant,  Uiough  there  are  words  Hke  trnpSratmunpefOlor, 
and  donwd&mtnus,  which  point  to  the  old  stock.  Many 
words  relating  to  kinship  are  also  Latin,  some,  like  vitrig 
(sflricifi)»  father-in-law,  being  alone  preserved  by  this  branch 
of  the  Romance  family.  But  if  the  Latm  descent  of  the  Vladis 
may  be  regarded  as  proven,  it  is  far  less  easy  to  determine 
their  place  of  origin  and  to  trace  their  early  migrations 

The  centre  of  gravityof  the  Vlach  or  Ruman  race  is  at  present 
unquesuonably  north  of  the  Danube  in  the  almost  circuht 
territory  between  the  Danube,  Tbdss  and  Dniester;  u» 
and  corresponds  rou^y  with  the  Roman  province 
of  Dada,  formed  by  Trajan  in  a.d.  106.  From  this 
drcumsunce  the  popular  idea  has  arisen  that  the  race  itsdf 
represents  the  descendants  of  the  Romanized  population  of 
Trap's  Dada,  which  was  assumed  to  have  maintained 
an  unbroken  existence  in  Waladiia,  Transylvania  and  the 
ndghbour  provinces,  beneath  the  dominiMi  of  a  succession  of 
invaders  The  Vlachs  of  Pindus,  and  the  southern  region 
generally,  were,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  be  regarded  as  later 
immigrants  from  the  lands  north  of  the  Danube.  In  1871,  E.  R. 
Roesler  published  at  Leipdg,  in  a  collective  form,  a  series  of 
essays  entitled  Romdniscke  Shdien^  in  wUdi  he  absolutdy 
denied  the  claim  of  the  Rumanian  and  I^nsylvanian  Vlachs 
to  be  regarded  as  autochthonous  Dadans.  He  laid  stress  on 
the  statements  of  Vopiscus  and  others  as  implying  the  total 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  provindals  from  Tntjan's  Dada  by 
Aurelian,  in  a.d.  272,  and  on  the  non-mention  by  historians  of  a 
Latin  population  in  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Danube,  during  their  successive  occupation  by  Goths,  Huns^ 
Gef^dae,  Avars,  Slavs,  Bulgars  and  other  barbarian  races.  He 
found  the  first  trace  of  a  Ruman  settlement  north  of  the  Danube 
in  a  Transylvanian  diploma  of  1222.  Roealer's  thesis  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  an  entirdy  new  departure  in  critical 
ethnography.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  condudons  had  to  a 
great  extent  been  already  anUdpated  by  P.  J.  Suteer  in  his 
Gesckickk  des  Transalpimscken  Daciens,  published  at  Vienna  in 
1781,  and  at  a  still  earlier  date  by  the  Dalmatian  historian 
G.  Ludo  (Ludus  of  TraO)  in  his  work  De  Regno  Dalmaliae  a 
Crottliae^  Amsterdam,  r666. 

The  theory  of  the  later  immigration  of  the  Rumans  into 
their  present  abodes  north  of  the  Danube,  as  stated  in  its  most 
extreme  form  by  Roesler,  commanded  wide  acceptance,  and  in 
Hungary  it  was  poKtically  utilized  as  a  plea  for  refusing  parity 
of  treatment  to  a  race  of  comparativdy  recent  intruders.  In 
Rumania  itself  Roeder's  views  were  resented  as  an  attack  on 
Ruman  nationality.  Outside  Rumania  they  found  a  determined 
opponent  in  Dr  J.  Jung,  of  Innsbruck,  who  uphdd  the  continuity 
of  the  Roman  provindal  stock  in  Trajan's  Dacia,  disputing 
from  historic  analogies  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  provindals 
by  Aurelian,  and  the  reaction  against  Roesler  was  carried  still 
farther  by  J.  L.  PiC,  Professor  A.  D.  Xenopol  of  Jassy,  B.  P. 
Hasdeu,  D.  Ondid  and  many  oth(Jr  Rumanian  writers,  who 
maintain  that,  whDe  thdr  own  race  north  of  the  Danube  repre- 
sents the  origiiud  Daoo-Roman  population  of  this  region,  the 
Vlachs  of  Turkey  and  Greece  are  similariy  descended  from 
the  Moeso-Roman  and  Ill}rro-Roman  inhabitants  ci  the  pro- 
vinces lying  south  of  the  river.  On  this  theory  the  entire 
Vlach  race  occupies  almost  predsdy  the  same  territories  to-day 
as  in  the  jrd  century. 
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Ob  tht  ivbob  it  mty  be  taid  tkat  the  tnith  Iks  between 
the  two  eztreoMS.  Roesler  is  do  doubt  so  itr  right  that  after 
97a,  and  thioughottt  the  early  middle  ages,  the  bulk  ol  the 
Ruman  people  Uy  south  ol  the  Danube.  Pii's  view  that  the 
population  of  the  Roman  piovinoes  of  Mocsia  and  Illyria  were 
Hellenised  rather  than  Romanised,  and  that  it  is  to  Trajan's 
Dacia  slone  that  we  must  look  for  the  Roman  souioe  of  the 
Vlach  race,  conflicts  with  what  we  know  of  the  f.aiini»ing 
of  the  Balkan  lands  from  inscriptions,  martyrologiss,  Pro- 
copius's  list  of  Justinian's  lUsrrian  fortresses  and  other  sources. 
This  Roman  element  south  of  the  Danube  had  further  re(5eived 
a  great  increase  at  the  expense  of  Trajan's  colonial  foundation 
to  the  north  when  Aurdian  estabh'slnd  his  New  Dada  on  the 
Moesian  side  of  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analogy 
supplied  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  provincials  from 
Riparian  Noricum  tells  against  the  assumption  that  the  ofBcial 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  colonists  of  Trajan's  Dada  by  Aurelian 
entailed  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Carpathian  regions  by 
their  Latin-epeaking  inhabitants.  As  on  the  upper  Danube  the 
continuity  of  the  Roman  population  is  attested  by  the  Vici 
Rowumisei  of  early  medieval  diplomas  and  by  other  traces  of  a 
Romanic  race  still  represented  by  the  Ladines  of  the  Tirol,  so  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  a  Latin-speaking  population  continued 
to  exist  in  the  formerly  thickly  colonised  area  embracing  the 
present  Transylvania  and  Little  Waiachia,  with  adjoining 
Carpathian  regions.  Even  as  late  as  Justinwn's  time  (483-565) , 
the  official  connexion  with  the  old  Dacian  province  was  not 
wholly  lost,  as  is  shown  by  the  erection  or  restoration  of  certam 
fortified  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  Latm  race  of  eastern 
Europe  never  wholly  lost  touch  of  its  former  trans-Danubtan 
tfm^  Strongholds.  It  was,  however,  on  any  showing  greatly 
m^tw  diminished  there  The  open  country,  the  broad  plams 
''***'  of  what  is  now  the  Rumanian  kingdom,  and  the  Banat 
of  Hungary  were  in  barbarian  occupation  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  Roman  or  Romance  element  of  Illyricum  had 
now  shifted  south  of  the  Danube  By  the  6th  century  a 
large  part  of  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  even  of  Epinis  had 
become  Latin-speaking 

What  had  occurred  in  Trajan's  Dacia  in  the  jrd  century  was 
consummated  In  the  6th  and  7th  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Soutb-IUyrian  provinces,  and  the  Slavonic  and  Avar 
conquests  severed  the  official  connexion  with  eastern  Rome. 
The  Roman  element  was  uprooted  from  its  fixed  seats,  and  swept 
hither  and  thither  by  the  barbarian  flood.  Nomadism  became 
an  essential  of  independent  existence,  while  hirge  masses  of 
homeless  provindaU  were  dragged  as  captives  m  the  train 
of  their  conquerors,  to  be  distributed  in  servile  colonies.  They 
were  thus  in  many  cases  transported  by  barbarian  chiefs^ 
Slav,  Avar  and  Bulgarian— to  trans-Danubian  and  Pannonian 
regions.  In  the  Ads  of  St  Demetrius  of  Thessalomca  (d.  a.d. 
306)  we  find  an  account  of  such  a  Roman  colony,  which, 
having  been  carried  away  from  South-IUyhan  cities  by  the 
Avar  khagfM  (prince),  and  settled  by  him  in  the  Sirmian  district 
beyond  the  Save,  revolted  after  seventy  years  of  csirtivity. 
made  thdr  way  once  more  across  the  Balkan  passes,  and  Inally 
settled  as  an  independent  community  in  the  country  inland  from 
Salonica.  Others,  no  doubt,  thus  transported  northwards 
never  returned  llie  earliest  Hungarian  historians  who  describe 
the  Magyar  invasion  of  the  gtb  century  speak  of  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  country  as  Romans,  and  of  the  country  they 
occupied  as  Posetia  RtmatMntm,  and  the  Russian  Nestor, 
writing  about  1100.  makes  the  same  invaders  fight  against 
Slavs  and  Vbcbs  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains-  So  far  from 
the  first  mention  of  the  Vlachs  north  of  the  Danube  occurring 
only  in  X2»,  as  Roesler  asserts,  it  appears  from  a  passage  of 
Nicetas  of  Chonae  that  they  were  to  be  found  already  in  1x64 
as  far  afield  as  the  borders  of  Galida.  and  the  date  of  a  passage 
in  the  Nibdungenlud,  which  mentions  the  Vlachs.  under  their 
leader  RAmunc,  in  assodatioo  with  the  Poles,  cannot  well  be 
later  than  1 2pa 

Nevertheless,  throughoul  the  early  middle  ages  the  bulk  of 


the  Ruman  popolstioa  lay  south  of  the  Danube.  It  wu  hi  tht 
Balkan  lancb  that  the  Ruman  race  and  language  took  their 
characteristic  mould.  It  is  here  that  this  new  Llyrian  Romance 
first  rises  into  historic  prominence.  Already  in  the  6th  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  idace-naaws,  such  as  Sceptecasas,  Bnr- 
gualtu,  (Hisura,  &c.,  given  by  Procopius,  the  Ruman  language 
was  assuming,  so  far  as  its  Latin  elements  were  concerned, 
its  t^cal  form.  In  the  somewhat  later  rampaign*  of  Com* 
mentiolus  (587)  and  Priscus,  against  the  Avam  and  Slavs,  we 
find  the  Latin-speaking  soldiery  of  the  Esstem  emperor 
making  use  of  such  Romance  expressions  as  tarna  fraiti  (turn, 
brother  0,  or  seaUca  (out  of  bed)  applied  to  a  watch  (d.  Ruman 
a  se  cuiosM Italian  c»f*Mfff +«*-(«-)  privative).  Next  we  find 
this  warlike  Ruman  population  largdy  incorporated  in  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  and.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  names 
Paganus  and  Sabinns,.  already  supplying  it  with  rules  in 
the  8th  century.  The  blending  and  dose  contact  during  this 
period  of  the  surviving  Latin  population  with  the  Slavonic 
settlers  of  the  peninsula  Impregnated  the  language  with  its  Iarg6 
Slavonic  ingredient.  The  presence  of  an  important  Latin 
element  in  Albanian,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Albanian 
words  in  Rumanian,  and  the  remarkable  retention  by  both 
languages  of  a  suffix  artide,  may  perhaps  imply  that  both  alike 
took  their  characteristic  shapes  in  the  same  region.  The  fact 
that  these  peculiarities  are  common  to  the  Romans  north  of  the 
Danube,  whose  language  differs  dialectically  from  that  of  their 
southern  brothers,  shows  that  it  was  this  southern  branch 
that  throughout  the  early  periods  of  Ruman  history  was  exer- 
cising a  dominating  ii^uence.  Migrations,  violent  trans- 
plantation,  the  intercourse  which  was  kept  up  between  the  most 
outlying  members  of  the  race,  in  its  very  origin  nomadic,  at  a 
later  period  actual  colonization  and  the  political  influence  of 
the  Bulgaro-Vlachian  empire,  no  doubt  contributed  to  propa* 
gate  these  southern  Imguistic  acquisitions  throughout  that 
northern  area  to  which  the  Rimian  race  was  destined  almost 
imperceptibly  to  shift  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Byzantium,  which  had  ceased  to  be  Roman,  and  had  become 
Romanic,  renewed  its  acquaintance  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Latin  provindals  of  Illyricum  through  a  Slavonic  medium,-  and 
applied  to  them  the  name  of  Vlach,  which  the  Slav  himself  had 
borrowed  from  the  (joth.  The  first  mention  of  Vlachs  in  a 
Byzantine  source  Is  about  the  year  976,  when  Cedrenus  (iL  439) 
relates  the  murder  of  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Samuel's  brother 
"  by  certain  Vlach  wayfarers,"  at  a  spot  called  the  Fair  Oaks, 
between  Castoria  and  Prespo.  From  this  period  onwards  the 
Ruman  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  penmsula  are  constantly 
mentioned  by  this  name,  and  we  find  a  series  of  political  organiza- 
tions and  territorial  divisions  connected  with  the  name  of 
Vlackia.  A  short  synopsis  may  be  given  of  the  most  important 
of  these,  outside  the  Umits  of  Rumania  itself. 

I     Th€  Bvltflro-  Vlack  Empcre.— After  the  overthrow  of  the  older 
Bulgarian  tsaidom  by  Basd  Bulguoktonos  (976>i085).  the  Vlach 
population  of  Thnce,  Haemus  and  the.  Moesian  lands    _ -^^^. 
passed  once  more  under  Byzantine  dominion;  and  in    "T""' 
I  rS)  a  heavy  tax,  levied  in  kind  on  the  cattle  of  these    ^L^,^ 
warlike  mountain  shepherds,  stirred  the  Vlachs  to  revolt    !g^7!?r 
against  the  empenor  Isaac  Angelus.  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  brothers.  Peter  and  Asen,  to  found  a  new  Bulgaro* 
Vlachian  empire,  which  ended  with  Kaliman  II    tn  1257     The 
dominions  01  these  half-Slavonic  half-Ruman  emperors  extended 
north  of  the  Danube  over  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now  Rumania, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  Vlach  population  north  of 
the  river  seems  to  have  been  most  largdy  reinforced.    The  13th* 
century  French  travdter  Rubruouis  speaks  of  all  the  country 
between  Don  and  I>anube  as  A  sens  land  or  Blakia. 

a.  Gnai  WaUchia  (llryAX^  BX«xU).— It  is  from  Anna  Comnena, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1  ith  century,  that  we  first  hear  of  a  Vlach 
settlement,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the  mountainous  region  of 
Thessaly  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  in  the  succeeding  century,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  this  Great  Waiachia,  then  completely 
independent.  It  embraced  the  southern  and  central  ranges  01 
Pinous.  and  extended  over  part  of  Macedonia,  thus  including  the 
region  in  which  the  Roman  settlers  mentioned  in  the  AsU  of 
St  Demetnus  had  fixed  their  abode.  After  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Consuntinople  in  iao4.  Great  Waiachia  was  induded  in  the  enlarged 
despotate  01  Eptfus,  but  it  soon  reappears  as  an  independent 
priadpality  under  its  oU  name,  which,  after  paaang  under  theyokc 
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of  the  Serb  emperor  DuBhan.  wat  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks 
in  1393.  Many  of  their  old  privileges  were  accorded  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  their  taxes  were  limited  to  an  annual  tribute.  Since 
this  period  the  Megabvlachites  have  been  lar|p;ely  Hellenized.  but 
they  are  still  represented  by  the  flourishing  Tantzar  settleoients  of 
Pindus  and  its  neighbourhood  (see  Macedonia). 

3.  IMe  Walackta{Uup6.  BXaxta) waa  a  name  applied  by  B^antuie 
wnters  to  the  Ruman  settlements  of  Aetolia  and  Acarnania,  and 
with  it  may  be  included  "  Upper  Walachia,"  or  A»^b|8Xaxa.  Its  inha- 
bitants are  still  representee!  by  the  Tantaare  of  the  Aspmpotamo 
and  the  Karaguni  (Black  Capc»)  of  Acamania. 

4.  Tlu  Moriachs  (ifasrotitacikt)  of  the  West.— Them  an  already 
mentioned  as  Nigri  Lalini  by  tne  presbyter  of  Diodea  (e.  1150) 
in  the  old  Dalmatian  littoraJ  and  the  mountains  of  urisat  is  now 
Montenegro,  Hersegovina  and  North  Albania.  Other  cok>nies  ex- 
tended throurii  a  great  part  of  the  okl  Servian  interior,  where  is 
a  region  stUl  called  Staia  Vlalka  or  "  Old  Walachia."  The  great 
commercial  stable  of  the  east  Adriatic  shores,  the  republic  of  Ragusa, 
seems  in  its  origin  to  have  been  a  Ruman  settlement,  and  many 
Vlach  traces  survived  in  its  later  dialect.  Philippus  de  Diversis, 
who  described  the  city  as  it  existed  in  Ifio,  savs  that  "  the  various 
officers  of  the  republic  do  not  make  use  other  of  Slav  or  Italian,  with 
which  they  converse  with  stran^rs.  but  a  certain  other  dialect  only 

eirtially  intelligible  to  us  Latins,  and  cites  words  with  strong 
uman  affinities.  In  the  mountains  above  Ragusa  a  number  of 
Vlach  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  archives  of  that  city,  and  the 
original  relationship  of  the  Ragusans  and  the  nomadic  Alpme  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Roman  provincials,  who  preserved  a  traditional 
knowledge  of  the  old  lines  of  communication  throughout  the  penin- 
sula, explains  the  extraordinary  devetopment  of  the  Ragusan  com- 
merce. In  the  14th  century  the  Mavrovlachi  or  Moriachs  extended 
themselves  towards  the  Croatian  borders,  and  a  large  part  of  mari- 
time Croatia  and  northern  Dalmatia  began  to  be  known  as  liorlacckta. 
A  Major  Vlachia  was  formed  about  the  triple  frontier  of  Bosnia. 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  and  a  **  Little  Walachia  "  as  far  north  as 
Po2ega   Tlie  Morladis  have  now  become  Slavonized  (see  Dalmatia). 

5.  Cia  t^Istria. — ^The  extreme  Ruman  offshoot  to  the  north-west 
is  still  represented  by  the  Cid  of  the  Val  d'Arsa  and  adjoining 
Istrian  districts.  They  represent  a  t$th-century  Moriach  colony 
from  the  Isles  of  Vegua,  and  had  fomneriy  a  wider  extensbn  to 
Trieste  and  the  counties  of  Gredisca  and  Gon.  The  Cid  have 
almost  entirely  abandoned  thdr  native  tongue,  which  is  the  last 
remaining  representadve  of  the  old  Moriach,  and  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Daco-Roman  (or  Rumanian)  and  the  lUyro-  or 
Macedo-Roman  dialects. 

6.  Rumans  of  Transj^nia  and  Hungwy.-^A*  already  stated, 
a  laiige  part  of  the  Hungarian  plains  were,  at  the  coming  of  the 
Magyars  in  the  9th  century,  known  as  Pascua  Romanorum.  At  a 
later  period  privileged  Ruman  communities  existed  at  Fogaras, 
where  was  a  SUva  Vlackorum,  at  Marmaroe,  Deva,  Hatreg,  Hunyad 
and  Lugos,  and  in  the  Banat  wm  seven  Ruman  districts.  Two  of 
the  greatest  figures  in  Hungarian  history,  the  15th-century  rulers 
John  Corvinus  of  Hunyad  and  his  son  lung  Matthias,  were  due  to 
this  element.     For  its  later  history  see  Teansylvania. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  books  already  mentioned,  J.  L.  Pi2,  Cher  die 
Abstammttng  der  Rumdnen  (Lripztg,  x88o);  A.  D.  Xenopol,  Les 
Roumains  au  moyen  Age  (Jassy,  i88(S) ;  B.  P.  Haadeu,  "  Strata  5i 
Substrata  *  Genealogia  poporelorfl  balcanice,"  io  AnnaUle  Academiei, 
ser.  II,  vol.  14  (Bucharest.  1893);  D.  Onaul,  "  RomAnit  in  Dacia 
Traiana,"  Ac  in  Encidopedia  Komdnot  vcA.  iii.  (Bucharest,  1902). 

VLADIKAVKAZ,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Russia  in  northern 
Caucasia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Terek.  Pop.  (1900) 
49,934.  It  stands  on  a  plateau,  at  an  altitude  of  3345  ft.,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Terek,  where  that  river  issues  from  the  Darial 
gorge.  It  is  434  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Rostov-on-the-Don,  and 
has  regular  communication  with  Tiflis  (133  m.)  by  coach  through 
the  Darial  Pass  (Georgian  military  road)  of  the  Caucastis. 
Moreover,  a  line  of  railway,  running  eastwards  to  the  Caspian 
ports  of  Petrovsk  and  Baku,  connectik  Vladikavkaz,  or  rather 
the  station  Beslan,  14  m.  N.  of  it,  with  the  Transcaucasian 
railway,  i.e,  with  Tiflis,  Poll  and  Batum.  Russians,  Armenians 
and  Jews  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  which  also  con- 
tains Ossetes,  Chechens,  Ingushes  and  others.  There  are  dis- 
tilleries and  a  number  of  smaller  factories.  The  fort,  around 
which  the  town  has  grown  up,  was  built  in  1784.  The  town  is  an 
episcopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

VLADIMIR.  8T  {c  956-1015),  grand  duke  of  Kiev  and  of  all 
Russia,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Svyatodav  I.  and  his  mistress 
Malushka.  In  970  he  recdved  Great  Novgorod  as  his  apanage. 
On  the  death  of  Svyatoslav  in  972,  a  long  dvil  war  took  place 
between  his  sons  Yaropolk  and  Oleg,  in  which  Vladimir  was 
involved.  From  977  to  984  he  was  in  Scandinavia,  collect- 
mg  as  maoy  of  the  viking  warriors  as  he  oould  to  assist  him 


to  reoovor  Novgorod,  imd  on  his  return  marched  against  Yaro- 
polk*   On  his  way  to  Kiev  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Ragvald, 
prince  of  Polotsk,  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  RagniWa. 
The  haughty  princess  refused  to  affiance  herself  to  "  the  son  <^ 
a  bondswoman,"  but  Vladimir  attacked  Polotsk,  slew  Ragvald, 
and  took  Ragnilda  by  force.    Subsequently  (980)  he  captured 
Kiev  also,  slew  Yaropolk  by  treachery,  and  was  proclaimed 
prince  of  all  Russia.   In  981  he  conquered  the  Chervensk  dties, 
the  modem  Galida;  in  983  he  subdued  the  heathen  Yatvyags, 
whose  territories  lay  between  Lithuania  and  Pdand;  in  985 
he  led  a  fleet  along  the  central  rivers  of  Russia  to  oonqtier  the 
Bulgarians  of  the  Kama,  planting  numerous  fortresses  and 
oolomes  on  his  way.   At  tlds  time  Vladimir  was  a  thorooghgoing 
pagaxL    He  increased  the  number  of  the  trebishcka,  or  heathen 
temples;  offered  up  Christians  (Theodore  and  Ivan,  the  proto- 
martyrs  of  the  Russian  Churdi)   on  his  altars;  had  dght 
hundred  concubines,  besides  numerous  wives;  and  spent  his 
whole  leisure  in  feasting  and  hunting.    He  also  formed  a  great 
council  out  of  his  boyars,  and  set  his  twdve  sons  over  his  subject 
prindpalitles.    In  the  year  987,  as  the  result  of  a  consultation 
with  his  boyaxs,  Vladimir  sent  envoys  to  study  the  religions  of 
the  various  neighbouring  nations  whose  representatives  had 
been  urging  him  to  embrace  thdr  respective  faiths.    The  result 
is  amusingly  described  by  the  chnmider  Nestor.  Of  the  Mussul- 
man Bulgarians  of  the  Volga  the  envoys  reported  "  there  is  no 
gladness  among  them;  only  sorrow  and  a  great  stendi;  their 
religicm  is  not  a  good  one."   In  the  temples  of  the  Germans  they 
saw  *'  no  beauty ";  but    at  Constantinople,  where  the  fuH 
festival  ritual  of  the  Orthodox  Church  was  set  in  motion  to 
impress  them,  they  found  thdr  ideal.    "  We  no  longer  knew 
whether  we  were  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  nor  sudi  beauty,  and 
we  know  not  how  to  tell  of  it."   If  Vladimir  was  impressed  by 
this  account  of  his  envoys,  he  was  yet  more  so  by  the  offer  ojf 
the  emperor  Basil  II.  to  give  him  his  sister  Anna  in  marriage. 
In  988  he  was  baptized  at  Kherson  in  the  Crimea,  taldng  the 
Christian  name  of  Basil  out  of  compliment  to  his  imperial 
brother-in-law;  the  sacrament  was  followed  by  his  marriage 
with  the  Roman  princess.    Returning  to  Kiev  in  triumph,  be 
converted  his  people  to  the  new  faith  with  no  apparent  diffi- 
culty.   Crypto-Christians  had  been  numerous  in  Kiev  for  some 
time  before  the  public  recognition  of  the  Orthodox  faith.    The 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Vladimir  was  devoted  to  good  works. 
He  founded  numerous  churches,  induding  the  splendid  Desye- 
tinnuy  Sobor  or  *'  Cathedral  of  the  Tithes  "  (989),  esuUished 
schools,  protected  the  poor  and  introduced  ecclesiastical  courts. 
With  his  neighbours  he  lived  at  peace,  the  incursions  of  the 
savage  Pctchenegs  alone  disturt>ing  his  tranqtiillity.   His  nephew 
Svyatpolk,  son  of  his  brother  and  victim  Yaropolk,  he  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Boleslaus  of  Poland.    He  died  at  Berestova, 
near  Kiev,  while  on  his  way  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  his  son, 
Prince  Yaroslav  of  Novgorod.    The  various  parts  of  his  dis* 
membered  body  were  distributed  among  his  numerous  sacred 
foundations  and  were  venerated  as  relics.    The  university  of 
Kiev  has  rightly  been  named  after  the  man  who  both  dvilized 
and  Christianized  andcnt  Russia.    His  memoiy  was  also  kept 
alive  by  innumerable  folk  ballads  and  legends.    With  him  the 
Varangian  period  of  Russian  history  ceases  and  the  Cbristian 
period  begins. 

See  Memorials  (Rus.)  published  by  the  Commission  for  the  ex- 
amination of  ancient  documents  (Kiev,  1881,  ftc):  I.  Komanin 
and  M.  Istomin.  CoUectien  of  Historical  Materials  (Rus.)  (Kiev,  i^. 
&c.):  O.  Partitsky,  ScaHdinamauism  tu  Anctenl  Russta  (Rus.) 
(Lemberv.  1897),  A.  Lappo-Danilcvsky,  Scytkuin  Antiquities 
(Rus.)  (Petersburg.  1887);  J  Macquart,  Osteuropdiscke  u.  oslasto- 
tisehe  Stretft&ge  (I>eiprig.  1003);  L.  C.  Goetz.  Das  Ktever  HMen- 
klosler  ah  Ktdlurzenlrum  des  vorm&ngolischen  Russlarnds  (Pauau, 
1904)  (R.  N.  B.) 

VLADIMIR,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  bounded  W  by  the 
governments  of  Moscow  and  Tver,  N.  by  Yaroslav  and  Kostroma, 
E.  by  Nizhniy-Novgorod,  S.  by  Tambov  and  Ryazaft,  with  an 
area  of  18,815  sq.  m.  It  belongs  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
central  plateau  of  middle  Russia,  which  has  an  average  elevation 
of  800  to  950  ft.,  and  is  grooved  by  river  valleys  to  a  depth  of 
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300  ft.  to  450  ft.  below  the  general  level,  so  th«t  the  country  hat 

a  hilly  appearance. 

■The  lacuatrinc  deprcasion  of  the  nuddle  Volga  and  Oka  extends 
into  the  east  of  the  government.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones, of  which  it  IS  mostly  built  up.  arc  ov-erloin  by  Permian 
sandstones  towards  the  east,  and  patches  of  Jurassic  clays — denuded 
remnants  of  formerly  extensive  deposits— are  scattered  over  its 
surface.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  boulder  clay, 
considered  to  be  the  bottom  moraine  of  the  North-European  ice- 
sheet,  and  overlaid,  in  its  turn,  in  the  depressions,  by  cxtfsnsive 
lacustrine  days  and  sands.  The  eeolo^.  especially  of  the  western 
parts,  lias  been  investigated  by  Professor  Nikitin.  who  has  ascer- 
tained  that  under  the  Glacial  and  post-Glactal  deposits — the  lo««r 
strata  of  which  contain  remains  01  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros 
and  the  upper  fossils  of  extensix'c  prehistoric  forests — occur  Lo^er 
Cretaceous  deposits  and  deposits  mtermediatc  between  the  Cre- 
ruccous  and  the  Jurassic  ("  Volga  "  deposits).  Upper  Jurassic 
(Kellaway  and  Oxford)  and  Upper  Caifoonifeious  deposita  are  also 
f^^und,  and  at  Gorbatov  Permian  marls.  ^ 

The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  unfertile,  save  in  the  district  of 
Yuriev,  where  are  patches  of  black  earth,  which  have  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  among  Russian  geologists.  Iron  ore  is 
widely  diffused,  and  china  day  and  gypsum  are  met  with  In  several 
places.^  Peat  is  of  common  occurrence.  Forests  cover  extensive 
tracts  in  the  south-east.  The  climate  rescmbUs  that  of  Mokow, 
but  is  a  Utile  colder,  and  still  more  continental:  the  average  yearly 
temperature  at  the  dty  of  Vladimir  is  38*  F.  (January,  i6*;  July, 
66.5»). 

The  Oka  flows  through  the  government  for  85  m.,  and  is  navigable 
throughout.  Of  its  tributaries,  the  Klyazma  is  navigable  to  Kovrov, 
and  even  to  Vladimir  in  summer;  and  timber  is  floated  on  the  Teza. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous;  that  of  Pleshcheyevo  or  Perevaslav! 
(5  m.  in  length)  has  historical  associatkMis,  Peter  the  Great  having 
tbere  ac<luired  in  his  boyhood  his  first  experieoces  in  navigation. 
The  nurshes  extend  to  more  than  half  a  million  acres. 

The  population  was  estimated  in  1966  as  1,730,400.  It  is 
thoroughly  Great  Russian.  The  Finnish  tribes,  ^f  uroma  and  Merya, 
which  formerly  inhabited  the  region^  have  been  absorbed  by  the' 
Slavs,  as  also  have  the  Karelians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  formerly 
inhabited  the  territory.  The  descendants  of  the  few  hundred  Kare- 
lian families,  which  were  settled  by  Peter  the  Great  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Pereyaslavl,  stiti,  however,  preserve  their  own  language. 
The  government  b  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  Vladimir,  Alexandrov,  Gorakhovets,  Kovrov.  Melcnki, 
Murom,  Pereyaslavl  Zaiveskiy,  Pokrov,  Shuya,  Sud«M|da«  Suzdal. 
Vyazniki  and  Yuriev  Polskiy.  Ivanovo-Voznesensk,  Cusevsk  ana 
Knolui  are  important  industrial  towns.  The  nemstvos  (district 
councils)  make  considerable  efforts  to  foster  education  and  inprove 
the  sanitary  artaagements. 

The  soil  IS  not  very  fertile,  and  the  standard  of  agriculture  is  bw, 
the  inhabitants  being  largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  In  1900 
i,9o8^rao  acres  (15.8%  of  the  entire  area)  were  under  cereals. 
Cherries  and  apples  are  exported  in  con siderablo  quantities. 

The  cultivatioa  of  flax,  both  for  local  manufactures  and  for 
export — eiipecially  about  Melcnki — is  important;  so  also  is  that  of 
hemp.  Natural  pastures  arc  numerous,  and  support  large  herds 
of  cattle.  The  principal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  wheat,  baney  and 
potatoes.  The  peasants  hold  5,591^000  acrek  in  communal  owner- 
ship: of  this  60%  is  arable  land,  3,802,800  acres  bebng  to  private 
owners,  553,300  acres  to  the  crown  and  370.000  acres  to  the  imperial 
family.  The  only  important  mineral  is  alabaster. 

Vladimir  ranks  third  among  the  governments  of  European  Russia 
for  manufactures.  It  has  some  500  laree  factories,  which  employ 
over  100,000  persons  (one-third  women);  the  principal  establish- 
ments are  cotton,  linen  and  si}k  milb,  dye-work^,  and  rope,  paper, 
cardboard,  oil,  chemical,  machinery,  glass  and  iron  works,  tanneries 
and  distilleries.    Wood,  coal,  petroleum  and  peat  are  all  used  as  fuel. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Vladimir  is  the  great  variety  of  petty 
trades  carried  on  by  peasants  who  still  continue  to  cultivate  their 
allotments.  While  in  some  villages  almost  all  the  male  population 
leave  their  homes  and  travel  all  over  Russia  as  carpenters,  masons, 
iron-roof  makers^  or  as  pedlars  or  travdiing  merchants,  other  villages 
have  their  specklties  in  some  branch  of  manufactured  produce. 
Nearly  30,000  carpenters  leave  Vbdimir  every  yesuv  Whole 
villages  are  engagexl  in  painting  sacred  pictures  or  ikons;  and 
although  the  ikons  are  sola  at  a  shilling  the  hundred,  the  aggregate 
trade  is  valued  at  £150.000  a  year;  and  the  Vladimir  (or  rather 
Suzdal)  pictures  are  sold  all  Over  Russia  and  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
In  other  villaxes  some  1200  men  are  employed  in  making  sickles, 
knives  and  locks.  Wooden  vessels,  boxes  and  baskets,  hpti  (shoes 
made  of  lime-tree  bark,  which  are  worn  in  Great  Russia  and  are 
produced  by  the  million),  wheds  and  sledges,  sieves,  combs,  woollen 
stockings  and  gloves,  sheep>sklns  and  sheep-skin  gknres,  felt,  toys, 
earthenware,  and  all  kind«  of  woven  fabrics,  are  specialties  of  other 
villages.  In  these  petty  trades  Vladimir  occupies  the  flrst  rank  in 
Russia,  the  annual  production  being  one-third  of  the  total  output  for 
the  whole  country. 

The  movement  of  shipping  on  the  VoIrs  and  its  tributaries  and 
nib-tributaries,  the  Oka,  Kiyaama  and  Teza,  is  coasidenble.    The 


pnnapal  ports  are  Murom  on  the  Volga  and  Kovrov  and  Vyanifci 
on  the  Kfyaznia.  Timber,  wood  for  fud  and  manufactured  goods 
are  the  chief  exports. 

Numbers  of  Palaeolithfc  stone  implements,  intermingled  with 
bones  of  the  mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  still  greater  numbers 
of  Neolithic  stone  implements,  have  been  discovered.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  burial-mounds  bdooging  to  the  Bronzd  and  Irott 
periods,  and  containine  decorations  in  amber  and  gcrfd;  nearly 
2000  such  burial-mounds  are  scattered  round  Lake  Pleshcheyevo, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  the  pagan  period  and  some  to  the  early 
Christian.  Coins  from  Arabia,  Bokhara,  Germany  and  Anelo-Saxon 
lands  are  found  in  great  quantities.  (P.  A.  K. i  J.  T.  Bb.) 

VLADIMIR,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  known  in  history  as  Vladimir-on-lhe-Klyazma,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Vladimir  in  Volhynia.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Klyazma  and  Lybed,  xiS  m.  by  rail  E.N.E. 
of  Moscow.  Pop.  (1884)  18,420;  (1900)  32,029.  The  city  is  an 
archiepiscopal  sec  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church.  The  Lybed 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  Extensive  cherry  orchards  occupy 
the  surrounding  slopes,  and  in  each  is  a  small  watch-tower,  with 
cords  drawn  in  all  directions  to  be  shaken  by  the  watcher  when 
birds  alight.  The  kreml  stands  on  a  hill  and  contains  two  very 
old  cathedrals — the  Uspenskiy  (1150;  restored  in  1 891),  where 
all  the  princes  of  Vladimir  have  been  buried,  and  the  Dmitri- 
evskiy  (i  197;  restored  in  1834-1835).  Several  churches  date  from 
the  1 2th  century,  including  one  dedicated  to  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
in  which  St  Alexander  Nevski  was  buried.  The  "  Golden 
Gate  " — a  triumphal  gate  surmounted  by  a  church — was  built 
by  the  grand  duke  Andrei  Bogolyubskiy  in  XX58. 

Vladimir  was  founded  in  the  X2th  century.  It  first  comes 
into  notice  in  1x51,  when  Andrei  Bogolyubskiy  secretly  left 
Vyshgorod — the  domain  of  his  father  in  the  prindpallty  of  Kiev 
— and  migrated  to  the  newly  settled  land  of  Suzdal,  where  he 
became  (1x57)  grand  prince  of  the  principalities  of  Vladimir, 
Suzdal  and  Rostov.  In  1242  the  principality  was  overrun  by 
the  Mongols  imder  Batu  Khan,  and  he  and  his  successors 
asserted  their  suzerainty  over  it  until  X328.  During  this  period 
Vladimir  became  the  chief  town  of  the  Russian  settlements 
in  the  basin  of  the  Oka,  and  it  disputed  the  superiority  with  the 
new  prindpallty  of  Moscow,  to  which  it  finail/  succumbed  in 
1328.    In  the  X4th  century  it  began  to  decay. 

VLADIMIR-VOLHYNSKIY,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia,  19  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  spot  where  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  Poland  and  Galicia  meet  and  300  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Kiev.  Pop.  (1885)  8732;  (1897)  9695,  three-fourths  Jew?. 
Though  not  mentioned  in  the  annals  before  988,  Vladimir  was 
probably  in  existence  in  the  9lh  century  under  the  name  of 
Ladomir.  In  the  xoth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
pdlty  of  Volhynia.  The  Tatars  and  the  Lithuanians  destroyed 
it  several  times,  but  it  always  recovered,  and  only  fell  into  decay 
in  the  fjth  century.  It  was  finally  annexed  to  Rus»&  after  the 
first  division  of  Poland  (1772).  The  ruins  in  and  near  the  town 
include  remains  of  a  church  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Vladimrr,  grand  duke  of  Kiev,  in  the  xoth-xith  centuries,  and 
of  another  buDt  In  xi6o  by  his  descendant  Mstisbv.  This 
latter  was  apparently  very  well  built,  and  its  length  exceeded 
that  of  the  temple  of  St  Sophia  at  Kiev.  The  town  contains  a 
good  archaeological  museum . 

VLADIVOSTOK,  the  chief  Russian  soaport  and  naval  statMn 
on  the  Padfic  Ocean,  situated  at  the  aouthem  extremity 
(43^  7*  N.  and  131*'  55'  E.)  of  the  Maritime  Province^  not  far  from 
the  point  where  that  government  touches  both  Manchuria  and 
Korea  (Ch»«en).  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Khabarovsk 
(479  m.  N.N.EO,  the  capital  of  the  Amur  region,  and  with  Chita 
in  Transbaikalia  (136a  m.)  via  Ninguta,  Kharbin,  Tsitsikar  and 
Khailar.  Pop.  (1900)  38,000.  The  town  stands  en  Peter  the 
Great  Gulf,  occupying  the  northern  shore  of  one  of  its  horn-like 
expansions,  whidi  the  Ruiaians  have  called  the  Golden  Horn. 
The  depth  of  the  Eastern  Bosporus  ranges  from  13  to  20 
fathoms*  and  that  of  the  Golden  Horn  from  5  to  13,  the  latter 
affording  a  spacious  harbour.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests 
of  oak,  lime,  birch,  maple,  oork,  walnut,  acacia,  ash,  Aspen, 
poplar,  elm,  apple,  pear  and  wild  cherry,  with  a  rich  undergrowth 
Of  the  nMSt  vaned  shrubs*    EzceUent  timber  is  supplied  by 
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oak  and  cedtr  loresU  not  far  off.  The  dfmate,  howtvtr,  is 
seveKf  as  oompaied  with  that  of  oorresponding  latitudes  in 
Europe.  Though  standing  in  almost  the  same  parallel  as 
MarseilleSy  Vladivostok  has  an  avenge  annual  teinperature  of 
only  40*  F.,  and,  althougi^  the  gulf  itself  never  fxeeses,  a  thin 
lce<rust  forms  along  the  shores  in  December  and  remains  until 
April  The  town  has  several  handsome  buildings,  a  monument 
to  Admiral  Nevelslciy  (1897),  a  cathedral,  a  museum,  an  observa- 
tory, an  Oriental  institute  (opened  in  1899),  profeasianal  schools, 
A  naval  hospital,  mechanioftl  and  naval  \rorks,  steam  saw-mUls 
and  flour-mills.  The  drawback  of  Vladivostok  is  that  it  has 
not,  and  cannot  have,  a  well-developed  hintezland,  despite  the 
great  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Russian  government 
to  supply  the  Usuii  region  (to  the  north  of  Vladivostok)  with 
Russian  settlers.  The  town  of  Vladivostok  was  founded  in 
z86o-x86i,  and  from  1865  to  1900  was  a  free  port. 

VODBHA  (Turk,  and  Bulg.  Voden,  anc.  Edessa,  f.v.),  a  city 
of  European  Turkey,'  in  the  vilajret  of  Salonica,  western 
Macedonia;  at  the.  source  of  the  smaH  river  Bistritza,  which 
flows  east  and  south  into  Lake  Yenijc,  and  on. the  railway 
from  Salonica  to  MonasUr.  Pop.  (1905)  about  35,000,  con-, 
fisting  of  Turks,  Slavs  and  Greeks.  The  town  Stands  on  a 
rocky  hei^t  commanding  views  of  Pindus  and  Olympus; 
the  approaching  slopes  are  richly  wooded,  and  traversed  by 
picturesque  waterfalls,  from  which  the  name  of  Vodena  (Slav. 
voda,  water)  is  probably  derived.  Vodena  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop,  and  possesses  numerous  churches  and  mosques, 
besides  unimportant  remains  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  build- 
ings. It  lias  manufactures  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  leather,  and 
a  large  trade  in  wine,  silk  cocoons  and  red  pepper. 

VODBYSHANKAR,  GOWRISHAHRAR  (1805-1893),  native 
minister  of  the  state  of  Bhaunagar  in  Kathiawar,  Bombay, 
was  bom  on  the  sxst  of  August  1805,  of  a  family  of  Nagar 
Brahmins.  He  rose  from  being  a  revenue  officer  to  be  state 
nunister  iii  1847.  His  success  in  this  capacity  was  such  that 
on  the  death  of  the  reigning  chief,  in  1870,  he  was  appoint^ 
joint  administrator  in  concert  with  a  British  official  The 
experiment  was  in  every  respect  successful  Under  the  simple 
and  economical  forms  used  in  native  states,  improvements 
suggested  by  British  experience  were  introduced.  The  land 
revenue  was  based  on  a  cash  qratem,  the  fiscal  and  customs 
systems  were  remodelled  and  tree  planting  was  encouraged. 
The  town  of  Bhaunagar  received  the  great  boon  of  .the  Gowri- 
shankar  Waterworks^  on  which  six  lakhs  of  rupees  were  qienL 
The  Bhaunagar  state  also  warmly  pressed  for  railway  com- 
munication with  the  continent  of  India,  and  thus  began  a 
movement  which  has  spread  a  network  of  cailway  lines  over 
the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  The  British  government  re- 
warded these  many  services  of  Gowxishankar  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  C.S.L  in  1877.  He  helped  to  establish  the  Rajkumar 
College  at  Rajkot,  for  the  education  of  native  pxince8»  and  also 
the  Rajasthanik  Court,  which,  after  settling  innumerable  dis- 
putes between  the  land-owning  classes  and  the  chiefs,  has  since 
been  abolished.  In  1879  Gowrishankar  xesigned  office,  and 
devoted  himsdf  to  the  study  of  the  higher  literature  of  that 
Vedanta  philoso|Ay  which  through  his  whole  life  had  been  to  him 
a  sohMe  and  a  guide.  In  1884  he  wrote  a  work  called  SmfwA^mf- 
sandkan,  on  the  unioo  of  the  soul  with  Ddty,  which  fed  to 
a  letter  of  warm  congratulation  from  Max  MOller,  who  also 
published  a  short  biography  of  him.  In  1887  he  put  on  the  robe 
of  tht  Sanyasi  or  ascetic,  the  fourth  stage,  according  to  the 
Hindu  Shastras,  in  the  life  of  the  twice-born  man,  and  in  this 
manner  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  giving  above  ten  hours 
each  day  to  Vedantic  studies  and  holy  contemplatioiL  He 
died,  revered  by  all  classes,  in  December  x899. 

See  Javtrital  U.  Vajoik,  Gowrishttnkttr  Vdayasianktr  (Bombay, 
1889). 

VODKA,  Voon  or  Wooky,  the  Russian  natknal  spirituous 
beverage.  Originally  vodka  was  made  almost  entirely  from 
rye,  barley  malt  to  the  extent  of  15  to  ao%  being  used 
to  effect  uccharification  (see  Smns),  bat  at  the  present  day 
potatoes  and  maiae  are  the  stapk  nw  mnicrials  from  which 
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this  Spirit  is  manufactured,  and,  as  a  nile^  ^tm  lyt  mah  h 
now  used  instead  of  barley.  The  distillation  Is  conduded 
by  means  of  live  steam  in  a  doaUe  still  of  the  "  patent "  type. 
Vodka  as  manufactured  contains  from  90  to  96%  of 
alcohol,  but  it  is  diluted,  previous  to  retailing,  to  a  stroDigth 
of  60  to  40%.  Itis  ilkgal  to  sell  it  with  less  than  40%  of 
aloohoL 

VOEnUS  (Voet),  OySBBRTin  (is88-z6y6),  Dutch  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Heusden,  Holland.  He  studied  at 
Leiden,  and  in  x6ii  became  pastor  of  Blymen,  whence  in  161 7 
he  returned  to  Heusden.  In  1619  he  played  an  infliifntial 
part  in  the  S^iiod  of  Dott,  and  in  1634  was  made  professor 
of  theology  and  Oriental  science  at  Utrecht  Three  yean 
later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Utrecht  congregation.  He  was 
an  advocate  of  the  cstremest  form  of  Calviidsm  against  the 
Arminians;  but  his  personal  influence  was  good,  and  the 
dty  of  Utrecht  perpetuated  his  memory  by  giving  his  name 
to  the  street  in  which  he  had  lived. 

.  VOOBU  BDUARD  (x839-z8s6),  German  traveller  in  Central 
Africa,  was  bom  at  Krefeld  on  the  7th  of  March  1839.  He 
studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1851  engaged  in  astronomical  work  in  London.  In 
1853  he  was  chosen  by  the  British  government  to  take  supplies 
to  Heinridi  Barth,  then  in  the  western  Sudan;  and  Vogd 
met  Barth  at  Kuka  in  Bomu  (1854).  During  2854  and  1855 
he  explored  the  countries  round  Lake  Chad  and  the  upper 
oouTM  of  the  Benue.  On  the  xst  of  December  1855  he  feft 
Kuka  for  the  Nile  Valley,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of 
him.  Several  search  expeditions  were  organised  to  ascertain 
his  fate  and  to  recover  his  papers;  it  was  not  until  1873  that 
Gustav  Nachtigal  on  reaching  Wadai  learnt  that  Vogd  had 
been  murdered  in  that  country  in  Februaiy  1856. 

See  Ervaurunten  an  eineu  VersekotUnen  (Leipzig,  1863),  by 
Vogers  sister,  E.  Polko.  and  Der  AfrikqforscktrEdmird  V^id 
(Hamburg,  1889). 

VOGEL,  SIR  JULIUS  (i83S-x899)»  British  colonial  statesman, 
son  of  Albert  Leopold  Vogel,  was  bom. in  London  on  the  24th 
of  February  1835,  was  educated  at  University  CoDege  school, 
London,  and  emignted  to  Victoria  during  the  eidting  yesn 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  goldfields  there.  He  became 
editor  of  a  new^Mper  at  Maryborough,  stood  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  and  was  defeated,  and  in  x86x  feft  Victoria,  carried  in 
the  mining  rush  to  Otago,  New  Zealand,  where  much  gold  had 
Just  been  found.  Settlhig  in  Dunedin,  he  bought  a  half-share 
in  the  Olago  DaUy  TimeSf  and  was  soon  its  editor  and  a  member 
of  the  Otago  Provindal  Council.  He  made  his  paper  the  most 
influential  in  the  colony,  and  was  leUimed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1866  he  was  head  of  the  Otago  Provindsl 
Executive;  by  1869  he  had  made  his  mark  lb  the  New  Zealand 
parliament,  and  was  treasurer  in  the  ministry  of  Sir  William  Fox. 
Without  dday  he  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  constructien 
of  trank  railways  and  other  public  works,  the  purchase  of  land 
from  the  Maori  tribes,  and  the  introduction  of  immigrants,  all 
to  be  done  with  money  borrowed  in  London.  At  that  time  New 
Zealand  hardly  contained  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  white  settlers, 
was  exhausted  by  the  ten  years'  struggle  with  the  Maori,  not 
then  ended,  and  was  depressed  by  the  low  price  of  her  staple 
product,  wool,  and  the  abatement  of  a  gold-fever.  Yet  Vogel's 
sanguine,  energetic  appeals  and  remarkabfe  gift  of  persuasion 
induced  the  House  of  Assembly  to  adopt  a  modified  version  of 
his  scheme.  For  the  next  six  years  he  was  the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  colony.  Millions  were  borrowed,  railways  were 
pushed  on,  immigrants— state  and  voluntaiy-^slreamed  in. 
Lasting  peace  was  made  with  the  Maori,  a  telegraph  line  feid  to 
Australia,  a  steam  mail  service  secured  across  the  Pacific  to  San 
Francisco;  a  government  life  insurance  office,  and  a  public 
trust  office,  were  established,  both  of  which  proved  useful  and 
were  well-managed.  During  a  visit  to  London  on  the  ooloujr's 
financial  business,  Vogel  succeeded  in  arranging  for  the  in- 
scription of  colonial  loans  at  the  Bank  of  England,  an  arrange- 
ment afterwards  oonfirBied  by  thti  imperial  padiament.  In 
1875  he  ««s  kirfghlfri 
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In  1874  Voget  untfl  thftt  time  a  supporter  of  the  Provincial 
system,  decided  to  abolish  it.  In  this,  with  the  aid  of  ^"E.  W. 
Stafford  and  Sir  If.  A.  Atkinson,  he  succeeded.  In  the  struggle, 
however,  he  broke  with  many  of  his  old  allies,  and  in  1)176  sud- 
denly quitted  New  ^Zealand  to  take  the  post  of  agent-general  in 
London.  This  he  held  until  x88o^  and  whfle  holding  it  nego- 
tiated a  loan  for  five  millions.  Having  become  connected  with 
certain  puUic  companies,  and  the  New  Zealand  government 
objecting  thereto^  he  had  to  resign  his  position.  An  attempt, 
too,  which  he  made  in  x88o  to  enter  the  House  ci  Commons  as 
Conservative  member  for  Penxyn  was  unsuccessfoL  In  1884 
he  retitmed  to  New  Zealand,  was  at  once  elected  to  parliament, 
and  formed  a  coalition  ministry  with  the  Radical  leader,  Sir 
R.  Stout.  They  held  office  for  three  years,  but  though  Vogel 
showed  some  of  his  old  financial  skill,  they  were  not  years  of 
prosperity  for  the  -colony,  or  triumph  for  the  government.  A 
defidt,  a  rejected  sdieme  of  taxation  and  a  cruBhing  defeat  at 
the  polls  ended  Vogel's  career  as  a  minister.  After  a  few 
months  of  failure  as  leader  of  an  outnumbered  O^poation  he 
gave  up  the  contest,  left  New  Zealand  for  the  last  time,  and 
for  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  lived  quietly  near  London. 
Throughout  his  life  he  had  from  time  to  time  to  struggle  with 
deafness,  Umeness  and  acute  bodily  pain,  while  an  impul- 
si\*e,  speculative  nature  led  him  once  and  again  into  financial 
difficulties.  The  persistency  with  which  he  faced  trouble  and 
embarrassment,  the  hopefidness  he  showed  under  stress  of  ill 
fortune,  the  sympathy  and  pleasantness  of  manner  which  won 
him  friends  at  all  times,  were  dements  in  his  curious  and 
interesting  character  no  less  remarkable  than  the  fertility  and 
imaginative  power  of  his  bu^  brain. 

Vogel  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Imperial  Federation;  he 
would  have  extoided  Great  Britain's  influence  in  the  Padfic 
Ocean  had  he  been  alk>wed.  He  was  the  first  minister  to 
secure  the  second  reading  of  a  Women's  Franchise  Bill  in  New 
Zealand.  As  long  ago  as  1874  he  endeavoured  to  save  the 
New  Zealand  forests  from  the  reckless  destruction  by  axe  and 
fire  which  has  since  gone  on.  In  1889  a  novel  from  his  pen, 
Antuf  Dowdni  2000,  was  published,  and  reached  a  second  edition. 
He  died  at  East  Molesey  on  the  xath  of  March  1899.  His  uife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  William  Clayton,  government  architect. 
New  Zealand,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  him.  Another 
son  had  been  killed  in  the  Matabele  War  in  South  Africa.  Vogel 
was  a  Jew  of  the  Ashkenazi  rite.  (W.  P.  R.) 

VOGHERA  (anc.  Iria),  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Pavia,  and  19  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  that  dty,  305  ft. 
above  sea-level,  on  the  Staffora  (a  tributary  of  the  Po).  Pop. 
(1901)  14,453  (town);  20,442  (commune).  The  fortifications 
erected  by  the  Visconti  in  the  middle  ages  have  given  place  to 
shady  promenades.  The  large  church  of  San  Lorenzo  dales 
from  the  xith  century,  but  was  remodelled  in  the  baroque 
style  about  the  beginning  of  the  X7th.  The  suppressed  church 
of  S.  Ilario  (Chicsa  Rossa),  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  the 
brick  of  which  it  is  built,  dates  from  the  xoth  century.  The 
ndghbourhood  produces  much  silk,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  com 
and  wine,  an  active  trade  is  carried  on.  The  andent  Iria  took 
its  name  from  the  river  on  which  it  was  situated.  It  was  on 
the  road  from  Placentia  to  Dertona,  and  was  made  a  o^ony 
by  Augustus  (colonia  Forum  Tulium  Iricnsium). 

VOOLER,  GE0R6  JOSEPH  (1749-18x4),  usually  known  as 
Abb6  or  Abt  (Abbot)  Vo^er,  German  organist  and  composer, 
was  bom  at  Pleichach  in  Wttrzburg  on  the  xsth  of  June  1749. 
His  father,  a  vioUn  maker,  while  educating  him  in  the  Jesuit 
college,  encouraged  his  musical  talent,  which  was  so  marked 
that  at  ten  years  old  he  could  not  only  play  the  organ  well,  but 
had  also  acquired  a  fair  command  of  the  violin  and  some  other 
instruments.  In  1771  he  went  to  Mannhdm,  where  he  com- 
pofed  a  ballet  for  the  elector  Kari  Theodor,  who  sent  him 
to  Bologna  in  1774  to  study  under  the  Padre  Martini.  Dis- 
stisfied  with  the  method  of  that  learned  theorist,  he  studied 
for  five  months  under  Valotti  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where,  having  been  ordained  priest,  he  was 
•dmitted  to  the  famous  academy  of  Arcadia,  made  a  knight  of 


the  Golden  Spur,  and  appointed  protonotary  and  chamberlahi 
to  the  pope. 

On  his  return  to  Mannheim  in  1755  Vogler  was  appointed 
court  chaplain  and  second  "maestro  di  cappelUi."  Re  now 
^established  his  first  great  music  school.  His  pupOs  were 
devoted  to  him,  but  he  made  innumerable  enemies,  for  the 
prindples  upon  whidi  he  tauj^t  were  opposed  to  those  of  all 
other  teachers.  He  had  invented  a  new  system  of  fingering 
for  the  harpsichord,  a  new  form  of  construction  for  the  organ, 
and  a  new  system  of  musical  theoiy  founded  upon  that  of 
Valotti.  Mozart  condemned  the  fingering  as  "miserable," 
and  many  nmnours  to  his  discredit  have  survived  to  this  day 
owing  to  Mozart's  share  in  the  prejudice  fdt  against  him.  The 
proposed  change  in  the  construction  of  the  organ  consisted  in 
simplifying  the  mechanism,  introducing  free-reeds  in  place  of 
ordinaiy  reed-stops^  and  substituting  unisonous  8t<^  for  the 
great  "mixtures"  then  in  vogue.  The  theoretical  system, 
though  professedly  based  upon  Valotti's  prindples,  was  to  a 
great  extent  empirical.  Nevertheless,  in  virtue  of  a  certain 
substratum  of  truth  whidi  seems  to  have  underlain  his  new 
theories,  Vogler  undoubtedly  exerdsed  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  progress  of  musical  sdcnoe,  and  numbered  among  ins 
disciples  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  period. 

In  Z778  the  dector  removed  his  court  to  Munich.  Vogl^ 
followed  him  thither  in  X780,  but,  dissatisfied  with  the  reception 
acoorded  to  his  dramatic  con^MSitions,  soon  quitted  his  post. 
He  went  to  Paris,  where  after  much  hostility  his  new  system 
was  recognized  as  a  continuation  of  that  started  by  Rameau. 
His  organ  concerts  in  the  church  of  St  Sulpicc  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  At  the  inquest  of  the  queen,  he  composed 
the  opera  Lt  Patritfiismef  which  was  produced  before  the  court 
at  Versailles.  His  travels  were  wide,  and  extended  over  Spain, 
Greece,  Armeniai  remote  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even 
Greoiland,  in  search  of  unoorruptcd  forms  of  national  melody. 
In  X786  he  was  appointed  "  kapdlmdster "  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  founded  his  second  music  school  at  Stockholm,  and 
attained  extraordinazy  celebrity  by  his  performances  on  an 
instrument  called  the  "orchestrion** — a  species  of  organ  in- 
vented by  himself.^  In  X790  he  brought  this  instrument  to 
London,  and  performed  upon  it  with  great  effect  at  the  Pantheon, 
for  the  concert-room  of  which  he  also  constructed  an  organ  upon 
his  own  principles.  The  abba's  pedal-playing  excited  great 
attention.  His  most  popular  pieces  were  a  fugue  on  themes 
from  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  composed  after  a  visit  to  the 
Handel  festival  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  A  Musical 
Picture  for  the  Or^an,  by  Knecht,  containing  the  imitation 
of  a  storm. 

From  London  Vogler  proceeded  to  Rotterdam  and  the  chief 
towns  on  the  Rhine.  At  Esslingcn  he  was  presented  with  the 
"  wine  of  honour,"  reserved  for  the  use  of  sovereigns.  At 
Frankfort  he  attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Leopold  11. 
He  then  visited  Stockholm,  and  after  a  long  residence  there, 
interrupted  by  endless  wanderings,  oiice  more  established 
himself  in  Germany,  where  his  compositions,  both  sacred  and 
dramatic,  received  at  last  full  credit.  We  hear  of  him  at  Berlin 
in  1800,  at  Vienna  in  1804  and  at  Munich  in  x8o6.  While 
at  Frankfort  in  1S07  he  recdved  an  invitation  from  Louis  I., 
grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  offering  him  the  appointment 
of  "  kapellmeister,"  with  the  order  of  merit,  the  title  of  privy 
coundllor,  a  salary  of  3000  florins,  a  house,  a  table  suppUcd 
from  the  duke's  own  kitchen,  and  other  privileges,which  deter- 
mined him  to  bring  his  wanderings  at  last  to  a  close. 

At  Darmstadt  he  opened  his  third  and  most  famous  music 
school,  the  chief  ornaments  of  which  were  GJinsbacher,  Weber 
and  Meyerbeer,  whose  affection  for  their  old  master  was  un- 
bounded. One  of  Vogler's  latest  exploits  was  a  journey  to 
Frankfort  in  x8io,  to  witness  the  production  of  Weber's  Sylvana. 
He  continued  to  work  hard  to  the  lost,  and  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  at  Darmstadt  on  the  6th  of  May  18 14.    He  was  a 

*  Robert  Browning's  poem  on  "  Abt  Vogler  extemporizing  on  ao 
instrument  of  his  own  invention  "  has  made  his  name  familiar  to 
the  literary  public. 
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brilliant  and  accomplkbtd  pttfotmer.  sod  an  eiccUeni  il  in 
eccenlrk  ttachei;  bul  Mi  own  compositions  hive  not  jutvived. 

VOGT,  KARL  CHRISTOPK  (iSi;-iS95),  Gcrmu  niluralist 
Utd  geologitt,  WIS  born  at  Gicsicn  on  the  }th  o[  July  1S17. 
In  1S47  be  became  proleuor  of  loology  u  CicucD,  and  in  iS;i 
pnlcaoc  of  gtoloiy  and  alterwardi  alio  o[  zoology  al  Geneva' 
where  be  died  OD  the  jth  oi  May  1895.  His  earlier  publicJlions 
«rcre  on  uwlogyi  he  dealt  with  the  Amphibia  (iSjg),  Reptiles 
(1S40),  *ilh  Mollusca  and  CniUacea  (1845)  and  more  generally 
with  the  invenebuie  fauna  of  the  Uediierrancan  (1S54} 

His  Kparate  vniVs  include  Im  Cciirt  awt  sa/  dm  CMulirr* 

(iS6oi:  and  Ltli'buih  iir  Cijlciii  und  Fclrilacln<t miJr  (1  voTi.. 
1846-471  ed.  4.  1879)-  An  English  VCTMOn  o(  hi.  Lttlurrt  01  Wjit; 
*il  Mail  <■  Crnlwn  onit  tx  III  IlilUry  p/  Ut  Earlh  vas  puUuhcd 
by  the  Andiropologiul  Society  of  London  in  1864. 

VOOTIAHD,  or  VoiCTtjiHD,  •  disliict  of  Germany,  tonning 
Ihe  S.W.  comer  of  the  kingdom  of  Saiony,  and  also  tmliraiine 
parts  oi  tbc  principality  Ot  Rem*  and  of  the  ducbici  of  Saie- 
Allenbure  and  Saic-Wcinui.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  princqralillcj  of  Rcuss,  in  Ihe  S.E.  l^  Bohemia,  and  on  Ihe 
S.W.  and  W.  by  Bavaria.  Iia  ehacacler  19  generally  nwuaiiin- 
ous,  and  gcoh>gica!ly  il  belongi  10  the  Engebirge  range.  It 
is  ejitrcmtly  tich  in  mineral  orca—sUver,  copper,  lead  and 
bismalh.  The  name  denoted  Ihe  country  governed  tor  the 
onpeior  by  a  Vegl  (bailiU  or  slewaid),  and  was,  in  the  middle 
ages.  Lnom  as  Itna  ailvocalarum.  The  Vilgle  ate  first  met 
with  in  Ihe  nninlry  in  Ihe  iMh  century,  and  the  office  shortly 
afterwards  appears  to  have  become  hercdilary  En  Ihe  princely 
line  of  Rcusi'  Bui  this  house  was  not  in  umiivided  poasession, 
rival  claims  being  raised  from  time  10  lime;  and  after  being 
during  the  middle  ages  a  bone  of  conlcntion  between  Bohemia, 
Ihe  burgraves  of  Nuremberg  and  Ihe  Sanm  bouse  of  Wellin, 
h  iiused  gradually  to  the  Wetdns,  faUing  by  tbe  division  of 
148$  to  the   Emesline  branch  ol  Ihe  family.    The  elector 

See  Limmcr,  CruMrUt  iit  Vullumfii  (Gera.  iBjJ-a8,  a  voh): 
on.  Da-  Vofllowf  (M«uc<i,  1904I:  C.  F.  Collmann.  Dai  VciXiinW 
■•-■  ■---'^  -■-  ■-- ^andMclincr.Vp(WarnliiI*t  Ifumfir.iijfn 
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He  served  in  Ihe  campaign  1 


entered  Ihe  diplomalic  lervice,  being  appoti 
cosivcly  aitachf  to  the  legations  at  Constantinople  and  Ca 
and  lecntary  al  St  Petersburg.  He  rcugned  In  iSSi,  1 
from  iS9i  to  |8«8  was  deputy  for  Ardt-che.  His  connei 
with  the  Rmu  ici  dcax  mvnifa  began  in  1S7]  with  his  Vty 
IH  Syrit  tl  a  Paltiliia,  and  lubsequenily  he  was  a  iret|u 
conliibulor.  He  did  much  to  awaken  French  interest  in 
inlcllecluat  life  oi  other  countries,  especially  oi  Rusua. 
sympathy  with  which  wis  strengthened  by  his  marriage 
t8;S  with  a  Russian  lady,  Ihe  sister  of  Ccnerat  Annenk 
De  Vogtl*  was  piaciicany  the  firsl  to  draw  French  atieni 
lo  Dosloievtlii  and  his  successors.  He  became  a  member  oi 
Ihe  Flench  Academy  In  18RS. 

His  works  include:  //ritomf  trinidn  (1879):  Ftrlnm  d 
littlt  (iM])i  U  ftli  U  Pvfn  St  Cnii  (1884);  Ifumni  d'D'K 
(l8Sj);  U  ftirnan  not  (IU6I1  Xrnrdi  ta.ionjiin  «  iutt-aiK 
iiS^j);  Ciri.»n,ii«  liB94);^™in(fe  Ji*ilf  (18,6):  JtaniAvIa 
fieoS):  It  Kappcl  dri  ombm  (1900)1  Ll  UnSut  dt  la  mtr  (1903) 

iioiMc  c«*j  (190s). 

VOICE  (Fr.  mil.  irom  Lit.  mi),  the  sound  produced  by  th 
vibrations  of  Ihe  vocal  cords,  two  ligaments  or  bands  of  fibcou 
elastic  tissue  situated  to  Ihe  laryni.  It  is  U>  be  riisiinguishe 
Irom  ifaih,  which  Is  the  ptoduclion  of  aiticulale  sound 
intended  to  express  ideas.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  hav 
<,-i^ce,  bill  none  has  the  fuwer  of  speech  in  the  sense  in  whic 
man  possesses  Ibal  faculty.  There  may  be  speech  withou 
voice,  as  in  whisfiering,  whibl  in  singing  a  scale  of  music; 
tones  we  havt  voice  without  speech.  (See  Sonc;  and  fo 
speech  see  PHONETICS;  also  the  articles  on  the  various  lellei 
ol  the  alphabet.) 

I.  FMysitloiiial  Anlamy. — The  organ  of  voice,  the  laryRj 


in  the  upper  and  lore  part  of  the  neck.wl 


t  <set 


jiens  below  into  the 

E,  and  above  inio  the  cavily  of  tbe  pharyns, 

a  framework  of  cartilages,  connected  by 

or  liganenu,  two  of  which  constitute  Ihe 

These  cartilage*  are  movable  on  each  other 

by  the  action  of  various  muscles,  wliich  thus  regulate  the  position 

ind  the  tension  of  tlic  vocal  cords.    The  trachea  conveys  ihe 

ilasi  of  air  from  the  lungi  during  eapiraiion,  and  the  whole 

apfHratus  may  be  compared  lo  an  acoutiicil  contrivance  in 

'  '1  the  lungs  represent  Ihe  wind  chest  and  the  ttachea  (he 

paseing  From  the  wind  diest  to  the  sounding  body  con- 

d  in  the  laryni.    Suppose  two  lighl  bands  o(  any  et»iic 

btane,  such  as  thin  sheet  india.rubber,  atrctchcd  over 

nd  of  a  wide  glass  tube  so  that  the  margins  o{  the  bands 

led  each  other,  and  that  a  poweiful  blast  of  dr  Is  driven 

through  the  lube  by  a  bellows.    The  pressure  would  so  dstend 

the  margins  of  Ihe  membrane  as  to  open  lb*  aperture  and 

■  e  air  to  eacape;  this  would  cause  a  fall  ot  pressure, 

edges  ol  the  membrane  would  spring  back  by  their 

elasticity  to  thor  lormec  position:  again  the  pressure  would 

'  icreasc,  and  again  the  edges  of  the  membrane  would  he  dis- 

inded,  and  those  actions  would  be  so  quickly  repealed  as  to 

lusc  tbe  edges  of  the  membrarK  lo  vibrate  with  sufficient 

ipidiiy  to  produce  a  musical  lone,  tbe  pitch  of  which  would 

depend  on  the  number  of  vibrations  executed  in  a  seomd  ol 

Tier  words,  there  would  be  a  rapid  succession  of 

The  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  tbe  air  thus 

Ihe  chief  cause  of  Ihe  tone,  ai  R  von  Helmhollt 

has  pointed  out,  and  in  this  way  the  laryna  naembl4  tlte  wren 

mode  of  producing  tone.      II  is  evident  also  that  Ihe 

ity  or  hniiliiess  of  ihe  tone  would  be  determined  by  the 

and  that  its  pilch  would  be  affected  by  any  ariangemenls 

Seeling  an  increase  or  decrease  ol  the  tenaion  of  the  matEins 

of  the  mcmLiane.      The  pitch  might  also  be  raised  by  the 

length  of  Ihe  current  of  air.  because  Ihe  great  *oq>Utude  o( 

e  vibiaiions  would  increase  the  mean  tension  of  the  elastic 


Fio.  1.— CarlilapK  and  Ligaments  oT  the  Uryni.  ieen  from  the 
Ironl'.  abt  hail  ml. uh  r.  epigkmii;  a.  hynid  bone:  J.  (mall 
cornu  of  hyoid  bone:  4.  middle  thyro-hyoid  ItHancat:  5,  giaat 

trttuea)',  7.  the  Idltfjl  thyio-hyoid  li^jmcntj  6,  IvII  lamina  or 
ibinn  ni  ik,.roid  Cartilage;  9.  cricoid  caiTibje;  to.  lower  coinu  of 
laje:  II.  pan  of  iixoid  united  to  the  thyroid  by 

rom^behin 

>1riiictfl:  6.  upper  cotnu  ol  thyroid;  7.  thyro^piglMlfc  li»* 
:  tl.  cariilaecs  of  Saniorini:,.  arytenoid  cariiijws:  to.  lelt 
14  of  iTiyroid:  11.  muicular  proceis  of  arytenoid  cartilage; 
ifcriorcornuDi  thyroid:  ij.firit  rir>B of  trachea :  14.  posterioe 
branaus  wall  oi  tracheal  IJ,  bnina  of  trieoid  cartilage. 


M  tli*t  represented  bjt  ja  mm.  id  wsta.    Sod  ii  >  (ctieni 
conception  ol  the  mechuium  ol  voice. 

Th*  carliiara  [atB  the  limmeivDrk  of  (tie  Uryoii.    TlKy.coiiiirt 
gl  time  sikI*  nece*  (ihe  ihyniid,  ttu  ciirnid  aod  Ihe  amlisc  ol 
,^  the  epialoltii)  »tid  o(  three  pai™  (Iwo 

•lylenoidj,  two  tomfcuk  hrynjto  ar 
cartitaiH  o(  Sumtai.  ainl  two  cumi. 
lona  aniUfH  or  cvtibto  o(  Wiit. 
Ixri)  «  lin.  I  and  1.   Tbi  cfuflottu, 

aRibiet  ud  Ihe  epkn  of  the  aTyten- 
Didt  ire  conpoied  of  ydlm  «  ehadc 
fibRMUIilaie.  wbilet  Ihc  ctnSt^  of 
■II  the  oiAen  k  of  the  hyaline  vuiety. 
resembling  Ihat  of  the  cnlal  or  rib 
artibges.  Theie  cvtil>Ee<  ue  tnund 
to(e>ker  by  li^meol).  KHH  ol  wUch  mM 
•ccn  In  bgi.  I  (ad  a,  vlulit  tbe  n- 
nunndcr  eic  npiaeaud  in  li(.  t  The 
liEAcnentBtpcciaUy  cDiKcmodin  thcpro. 
duction  of  voKO  ere  Ihe  inferior  tkyn- 

T£aw*  oainpaoil  cT  Sk  dulic  6t4w 
ittaclied  behiod  to  Ibc  aaurioi  pro- 
fctjon  of  (be  baje  al  the  arytenoid 

.i^XnS^      i^^'r^A  ■"    "PP"  »"d   loeier   poRkB   by    the 

ll^mcnt;     7,    posterior 
H,  inlenor  thyro-aryten- 


12.  middle  (byro-hyoid  ^ 


lo-thyroid  and  thyrohyirid— which 
e  Ihe  laryu  aa  ■  whole,  there 


Ibe  crico-tbyroid,  (i)  the  poa. ,, 
cnci>arylenoid,  <c)  tbe  lateral  1 
-ytenoid,  (d)  lbelhyro«rytenoid,„J 


thar^^ilar  mii«c)e,  itsU" 
■  "      border  ol  the 


and  Ihv- 

laled.     In 

K  Ibyrolil 


s,  epiglottis; 


anilaie  wiib  a 
iiwaiX)  to  tbe ; 


Ihe  aia  ol  the'thyroid  i^^"^:'  li.Wlhyro. 
y  of  thr fibre.  ofX  fpig ottK muKfc  (aw. 
y  o.  t«e  fit>^  «  ».j      j^)^,  l„(«,„.hj™. 


tea  tbcy  contract  tbe  ary- 
dnwn  forwardi,  carryini 
le  palerlor  purt  of  the  ctic 


14,  Ibyro- 

«Mriottici  i$,«upctm 
thyro  -  arvteooit] ;  lOi 
mnJian  ihyro-bycJd  liga- 
ment.   (From  Knw.) 


hyioida.  K,  F.W.  L4idwia  hiu  pointed  out  tl 
[  fy-Bocalis)  arisefromthe  «oe  oTihe  cord  ■  liell 

)lthefibreiaf  tbeout 


bre»  (/B'(i»- 
lloucrybaclt 


,    5l  "^^  **"' 

rideied  together.    Tbe  fcHcrar  arise  from  the  posterior  aurface  ol 
-'-*-  Titer  anile^^KcrS  X  arvlenoid.   On  the  oib«  hatid. 
■     'lelrom  Ibc  upper  border  of  the  encoid  a<  far  bacli  ai  the 
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mni  thus  appioKliiiate  the  ocmla.  (4)  The  ttryUHoUs  peas  from  the 
one  arytenoid  cartilage  to  the  other,  and  in  action  these  cartilages 
fvill  be  approximated  and  altghtly  depressed,  (s)  The  aryUno-€pi- 
riaUidtan  muscles  arise  near  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoid ;  their 
fibrai  past  obliqudy  upwards,  decussate  and  are  inserted  partly  into 


Fic.  6. — ^Diagrams  exphiining  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larvnx. 
The  dotted  lines  &how  the  |x>sicions  taken  by  the  cartilages  and  the 
true  vocal  cords  by  the  action  of  the  muscle,  and  the  arrows  show 
the  general  direction  in  which  the  muscular  hbres  ace  A.  Action 
of  crico- thyroid:    i,  cricoid  cartilage;  a.  arytenoid  cartilage; 

3,  thyroid  cartilage;  4,  true  vocal  cord;  5,  thyroid  cartilage,  new 
position ;  6.  true  vocal  cord,  new  position.  B,  Action  of  arytenoid : 
I,  sectk>n  of  thyroid:  2,  arytenoid;  3.  posterior  border  of  epi- 

Slottis;  4,  true  vocal  cord;  5,  direction  of  muscular  fibres; 
,  arytenoid,  new  position;  7,  true  vocal  cord,  new  position. 
C,  Action  of  lateral  crico-arytenoid;  same  description  as  for  A 
and  B;  8,  posterior  border  of  epiglottis,  new  position:  9,  arvtenoid 
in  new  position.  D,  Action  of  posterior  crioo-arytenoio;  same 
description.    (From  Beaunisand  Bouchard.) 

the  outer  and  upper  border  of  the  opposite  cartilage,  partly  into 
the  aryteno-epiglottic  fold,  and  partly  join  the  fibres  of  the  thyro- 
arytenoids. In  action  they  assist  m  bnn^ng  the  ar>'tenoids  t(>getner, 
whilst  they  also  draw  down  the  epiglottis,  and  constrict  the  upper 
aperture  of  the  larynx.  The  vocal  cords  will  be  also  relaxed  by  the 
custidty  of  the  pans. 

4.  PhysuJogy  of  Voice  Production. — The  vocal  cords  are 
tightened  by  the  action  of  the  cricO'thyroid,  or,  ai  it  might 
Mummltr  be  more  appropriately  termed,  the  thyro'cricoid 
hmcAm-  muscle.  It  stretches  the  thyro-arytcnoid  ligaments, 
*"'■  the  free  edges  of  which,  covered  by  mucous  membrane, 
form  the  vocal  cords.  The  addnctors  of  the  cords  are  the 
lateral  crico-arytcnoids,  while  the  posterior  crico-arytenoids 
are  the  abductors.  The  arytenoid  muscle  brings  the  cords 
together.  Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  are  inserted 
obliquely  into  the  sides  of  the  cord,  and  in  contraction  they 
tighten  the  cord  by  pulling  on  the  edge  and  making  it  curved 
instead  of  straight.  Some  such  action  is  indicated  by  the 
elliptical  shape  of  the  rima  glottidis  in  passing  from  the  chest 
register  to  the  middle  register.  Other  fibres,  however,  running 
parallel  with  the  cord  may  tend  to  relax  it  in  certain  circum- 
stances. All  the  musdes  except  the  thyro-cricoid  (which  is 
innervated  by  the  superior  laryngeal)  receive  nerve  filaments 
from  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  the  fibres 
being  derived  from  the  accessory  roots.  Both  the  abductor 
and  adductor  nerves  come  therefore  from  the  inferior  laryngeal. 
When  an  animal  is  deeply  anaesthetized  stimulation  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve  causes  abduction  of  the  cord,  but  if 
the  anaesthesia  is  slight,  then  we  have  adduction.  The  tonic 
contraction  of  the  abductors  Is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
adductors,  so  in  a  state  of  rest  the  glottis  is  slightly  open.  The 
centre  of  innervation  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  this  is 
dominated  by  a  centre  in  the  Rolandic  region  of  the  cerebral 
cortex. 

The  intensity  or  touituss  of  voice  depends  on  the  amplitude 


of  the  movenent  of  the  vool  eords.  PUek  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second;  and  the  length,  sixe  and 
degree  of  tension  of  the  cords  will  determine  the  number  of 
vibrations.  The  more  tense  the  cords  the  higher  the  pitch, 
and  the  greater  the  length  of  the  cords  the  lower  will  be  the 
pitch.  The  range  of  the  human  voice  is  about  three  octaves— 
that  is,  from  fai  (87  vibrations  per  second)  to  soU  (76S  vibra- 
tions). In  men,  by  the  development  of  the  larynx,  the 
cords  become  more  elongated  than  in  women,  in  the  ratio  of 
3  to  3,  so  that  the  male  voice  is  of  lower  pitch  and 
is  usually  stronger.  At  the  age  of  puberty  the  larynx 
grows  rapidly,  and  the  voice  of  a  boy  "  breaks " 
in  consequence  of  the  lengthening  of  the  cords,  ^^ 
generally  falling   an   octave   in   pitch.     A   similar  '*' 

change,  but  very  much  less  in  amount,  occurs  at  the  same 
period  in  the  female.  At  puberty  in  the  female  there  is  an 
increase  of  about  one-third  in  the  size  of  the  glottis,  but  it  is 
nearly  doubled  in  the  male,  and  the  adult  male  larynx  is 
about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  female.  In  advanced 
life  the  upper  notes  of  the  register  are  gradually  weakened 
and  ultimately  disappear,  whilst  the  character  of  the  voice 
also  changes,  owing  to  loss  of  elasticity  caused  by  ossification, 
which  first  begins  about  middle  life  in  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
then  appears  in  the  cricoid,  and  much  later  in  the  arytenoid. 
Eunuchs  retain  the  voices  of  childhood;  and  by  careful  train' 
ing  it  is  possible  in  normal  persons  to  arrest  the  development 
of  the  laiynx  so  that  an  adult  male  can  sUU  sing  the  soprano 
pans  sometimes  used  in  cathedral  choirs.  The  ranges  of  the 
diflcrcnt  varieties  of  voice  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
where  the  dotted  lines  give  the  range  of  certain  remarkable 
voices,  and  the  figures  represent  vibrations  per  second,  taking 
the  middle  C  of  the  piano  as  356  vibrations  per  second. 
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'  Ciupard  Fentcr.  i  octavas. 
IVlinHim  of  nuakal  toac 


A  basso  named  Gaspard  Forster  pessed  from  fa.i  to  b*;  the 
younger  of  the  sisters  Sessi  had  a  contralto  voice  from  dot  to 
fas;  the  voice  of  Caulani  ranged  three  and  a  half  ocuvea;  a 
eunuch  singer,  Farindli,  passed  from  lai  to  rei;  Nilsson,  in  li 
Flauto  Magico,  could  take  fas;  and  Mozart  states  that  he  heard 
in  Parma  in  1770  a  singer,  Lucresia  Ajugari,  range  from  soU  to 
do*,  which  she  gave  purely,  whilst  she  could  execute  trills  on  res. 
The  latter  is  the  most  highly  pitched  voice  referred  to  in 
musical  literature,  an  octave  and  a  half  above  the  highest 
ordinary  soprano.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lowest  note 
of  Gaspard  Forster's  voice  is  not  much  above  the  piuh  at  which 
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Lothe 


ippurnoU 


tb*  lowest  bui  to 
octiro.     It  a  Hho  mtcrotiDg  to  obaerw  that  tbe  range  o{ 
'       'ic  pactpdao  of  miaicEl  tooe 
'o  jijSS  Tibntiooi  : 


a  do,.,  or  Iram  about 
].   Tkt   Vaia  &iiiltn.~Tia  v 


«  hu  b«Bi  divided  by 
•a  OT  chest,  the  middli 
Mid  tbe  imill  or  bead  regiiter.  Id  tinging.  Ihe  voice  cbiugei 
in  votumo  and  in  tpialily  in  pasing  fnun  one  regixer  iMc 
uwtber.  Tbeie  ii  lemacfcablB  divcisity  cJ  opinioa  u  to 
■hat  happen*  iu  tbe  lacyni  in  paming  thnmgh  tbe  vaiiout 
regiiten.  There  hu  also  been  much  diKuuioa  u  to  tbe 
productioD  ol  [alielto  tonci.  Lxhfddt  and  JabanMi  MQlter 
beld  that  a  weak  blaU  o[  air  caused  octy  a  ponlon  oi  Ibe  coida, 
*a  Rgudi  length,  to  vibrate;  M.  J.  Onti  noticed  that  when 
«  [alaetia  tone  la  produced  nodal  Uoes  an  fonned  in  the  cords 
paiallel  ta  Ibcir  edges,  an  obaervation  snpponing  the  fint 
coDteniioDi  M.  Garcia  ms  of  opinion  that  as  the  voice  roai 
in  pitch  Into  falsetto  only  the  ligamentous  edges  of  the  cords 
vibrated;  and  W.  R.  E.  Hod^inson  showed,  by  dusting  finely 
powdered  Jndigo  into  the  laiyna  and  obuiving  the  blue  qie^ 
with  the  Uryngncope,  that  "  in  the  deeper  note  ol  the  lower 
n^er  Ihe  vibrating  margin  extended  Irom  Ihe  tbyroi 
lage  in  front  to  a  point  behind  the  junction  ol  the  ligar 
and  outiU^no"!  poitiont  of  the  coid."  In  tinging 
Uutti  these  additiontl  parti  are  not  thrown  into  action.  Some 
reoaifcable  and  tmtructive  photographs  cbulned  by  Frenc 
■how  that  in  proceeding  irom  the  lowest  to  tbe  bi^ot  noli 
of  tbe  lowei  register  the  coids  became  lengthened  by  one-eighth 
(A  an  ind)  in  a  contralto  suiger's  laryni;  the  same  singer,  in 
putting  into  tbe  middle  register,  showed  a  shartening  of  the 
cordi  by  one-tiiteenth  of  an  inch,  and  another  increase  in 
lengtb  when  tba  upper  part  of  tbe  middle  register  was  reached. 
4.  Omdilien  0/  Ike  Laiynt  in  Uu  Varima  Rtfiitm,~-la 
singing,  one  can  readily  ohaeivc  that  Ihe  tone  nay  appear  to 
come  chiefly  from  the  chest,  from  the  throat  or  (mm  the  head, 
or  it  may  show  the  peculiar  quabty  of  tone  termed  falsetto. 
Anthorilica  differ  much  in  the  nomencUlurc  applied  to  these 
varieties  ol  the  voice.  Thus  the  old  Italian  music  maaten 
q»ke  of  tbe  voce  di  petto,  voce  di  gola  and  voce  di  testa. 
Uadame  Seller  describes  five  conditiani,  viz.  the  bit  series 
of  lonea  of  the  chest  register,  the  ucond  Mria  of  tones  of  the 
cbesi  register,  the  first  series  of  tones  of  the  falsctlo  register,  the 
second  series  of  tones  of  the  Iglse tlo  (egisier,  and  ihe  head  register. 
French  writers  usually  refer  to  two  registers  only,  ibe  cheat  and 
the  head;  whilst  Behnke  pves  three  re-lets  for  male  vdces 
(lower  Ihicli,  upper  thick  and  upper  Ihinl  and  live  (or  Ihe  voices 
of  women  and  children  (lower  thkk,  upper  thick,  lower  thin, 
npper  thin  and  snull)-  These  diilinctl«is  are  o(  more  import- 
ance practically  than  as  Implying  any  marked  phy^k^cai 
differences  in  tbe  mechanism  of  the  laryni  during  the  pro- 
duction o(  the  tones  In  the  dirfcrcTit  rtgislcis.  By  means 
of  Ihe  laryngoscope  it  is  posuble  to  see  Ihe  condition  of  Ihe 
rima  glottldis  and  the  cords  in  passing  through  all  the  lange 

In  1B07  Donini  fint  showed  that  It  was  possible  (0  see  inla  Ihe 
dark  cavities  of  the  body  by  illumining  Ihem  with  a  miiror,  and 
in  1S19  W.  Babington  finl  saw  ibe  glailii  in  ihlg  way.    In  l8u 

three  yean  later  TDrck,  and  espedally  I.  N.  Cnrmak,  ociiecled  tbe 
con<lniction  ol  the  luyngoKope.  In  l«S3  Lennoi  Browne  and 
Emil  Behnke  obtained  photographs  of  the  rIoiiIs  In  the  lii^na  man. 
The  laryngoscope  is  a  small  mirror,  about  ihe  diameter  ol  a  shillini, 
fined  to  the  end  ol  a  long  handle  al  an  angle  ol  i»s*  10  Ijo",   This 

mirror  is  gently  puihed  towards  (he  back  ei  the  -■- -'  " 

luflicienl  bghl  be  thrown  '         ' 


^uth  from  a  lamp,  and  il  Ihe 

position,  by  angling  tbe  inml] 

.-  ,^.  -  ...:w  of  the  gloHii     The  liRhl 

the  minor,  and  then  by  the  mirror  it  ii 
:  of  Ihe  observer.  Usually  Ihe  ob^ner 
linw  by  which  a  psweif  ill  beam  of  lighi 


centre  of  the  mim 


an  eaiilv  siudy  the  mccbani 
:  Ibe  picture  of  tbe  larynx^ 


cloie  toceiher, 
along  ilj  liga, 


ng.  Ihe  glotili  a  lance-.haped,  between  the 
irable  nrcumuances  one  may  iiok''lnIo°?ho 

1  pnnion,  (he  space  bel'wien  the'aiVlenoidi 
n  £(.  S.    Then  when  Ibe  louiid  begins  ihe 


Fio.  J.— Arrangement  of  Cloltls  pnvloiis  to  EmiHian  ol  •  Sound. 
cariTll,™."'(F'4m  MMdI.)''  "■  ""'  ""'  ""'■  "■  •^'™'^ 

Fio.  B.— Closure  of  Ihe  Lignmenloui  FWlion  of  GTottia.  b.  epiglonii: 
rj,  lalK  cord;  ri,  true  vocal  cordi  tr.  apace  between  iryienoiilt: 
or.  vyitnoHl  cartilaies:  c,  cuKifocm  canilaiesi  tap,  aiy-epiglotlic 
fDld;?r,inler-a.ytenQiiffold.    (From  Mandt)  '   >»»-~* 

glottis  ooens  (fig.  ^.  the  form  ol  Ibe  opeolng  influencing  the  kind  at 

voice,  whilil  tbe  degree  of  tension  ol  the  cords  will  detecmine  the 

During  iniplralion  the  edges  of  the  true  vocsl  cords  may  occ». 
Monally  be  c1«e  loeetber.  as  in  sobhinf ,  and  during  jnipdralion  (h« 
FalK  eoids  are  easily  separated,  even  when  Ibey  loach,  and  chiriiic 
Fipiranou.  owing  to  dilauiion  of  the  veniricles.  ibcy  come  useiher 
and  may  nMcIily  clow.  Thus,  fmm  the  plane  of  the  cord^  Ih* 
mie  cords  are  most  easily  closed  during  iniF^ralkm  and  the  fain 
mrdi  duihg  expintioB.  J.  Wyllie  deai^  showed  in  1865  Ihal  ih* 
lalK  vocal  cords  play  Ihe  chief  put  in  doure  ol  lbs  glottis  dutiiv 
npiratioo._  UuderBrunion  and  Cash  have  eonfirmed  j.  Wyllie? 
n  of  the  false  corda 

During  tbe  production  of  Ihe  ckMl  vmce,  the  spec   ' 
arytenoid  cartilages  is  open,  and  belnqii  the  vocal  coi 
eJliptotdal  opening  which  gradually  eloses  ai  the  pilcl 


S.  The  qaiCily  of  the  humu  nice  depetkb  on  tbe  Hiaa 

laws  that  determine  the  quality,  t]*ng-tlnt  or  tinibre  tA  On 

produced  by  any  ratisical  Insuuneot.     Musical  tone* 

irmed  by  Ibe  vibrilions  ol  tbe  Inie  vocal  cords.    These 

may  b*  aitbcr  puit  or  mixed,  aiid  in  both  cases  Ibej-u* 
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Fic.  II.— CImt  Voict.  Hisli  Tone.    Dncripiion  lanie*!  tor  tin.  7 

and  8.    (From  MandL) 
Fig.  11.— Head   Voice.   Deep  Tones.    I.  toneuc;    (.    epiclaltia; 

S,  phuviiE'^^P^o^i^*^'^  lolda;  or-  aiy^epJElDtlic  toiat;  ri, 
ic  ecrda;  ri,  (lue  vdcaI  cotiIa;  g,  phaiyiiBD^brynfeal  grODve; 
sr.  arylenud  canDages:  c.  cuniiiorni  canilacei:  a,  eJoiiii^ 
r,  iDler^/ylenoid  foldt.    (From  Mgndl.) 

if  the  tone  b  rompooniJed  of  >  nnmber  ot  partiaU — one  or 
Dioie  of  these  mil  be  stienKlhetied  by  Ihe  caviiics  above  Ihe 
<onb  afljng  as  a  resonator;  and  >o  tlrongly  may  Ibne  paitlDli 
be  thus  icmforced  Ihal  the  fundajneota]  one  may  be  obfciurd, 
and  m  CFTtain  quality  or  timbre  will  be  communicated  to  the 
tar.  Funhei,  Hclmholti  his  shown  that  special  toims  of 
thi^  oral  cavity  reinforce  in  particular  certain  partjals,  and  thua 
give  a  character  to  vowel  tones, — indeed  to  such  an  eitent 
that  each  vswcl  tone  may  be  uid  to  have  a  liied  [uich.  This 
may  bo  proved  by  putting  the  raoulh  in  a  certain  form,  keep- 
ing the  lips  open,  and  bringing  various  tuning  lories  sounding 
feebly  in  front  of  the  opening.  When  a  fork  Is  found  to  which 
the  resonant  cavity  ol  the  moulb  coimponda,  then  the  lone 
of  tbc  fork  is  intenuficd,  and  by  thus  altering  the  form  and 
capacity  ol  the  oral  cavity  its  pitch  in  various  conditions  may 
be  determined.  Thus,  aciording  to  Hrfmholtz,  the  ritcli 
corresponding  to  Ihe  vowels  may  be  eiprtssed ; — 
Vo«1s     .      .       .  OU     p      A     Al     E      1     EU     U 


Vowel 


,    OU 
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No.  of  vibrations  .  Jjs  470  940  iMo  37M 
F.  C.  Bonders  has  given  a  third  result,  differing  from  BBcb  of 
the  above;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  much  will  depend 
on  the  quality  of  tone  peculiar  to  different  nationalities.  By 
Dieans  of  Koenig's  manometric  flames  with  revolving  mirror 
Ihe  varying  quality  ol  tone  may  be  iUuslrated:  with  a  pure 
lone,  the  tectb  in  the  flaine.pictu»  are  equal,  like  the  serrations 
of  a  taw,  whilst  asually  the  tone  is  mixed  with  partials  which 
show  themselves  by  the  unequal  serrations.  Thus  quality  of 
voice  depends,  not  merdy  on  the  siie,  degree  ol  eUslicily  and 
general  mobility  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  also  on  Ihe  lorm  of 
the  lesonating  cavities  above,  sod  very  slight  differences  in  these 
may  produce  itiiking  results. 

U. .  Vmd  Tmi. — A  vowel  b  a  musical  tone  produced  by  the 
vibtaiioui  ol  the  vocal  cords.  The  tone  produced  by  the 
vocal  coids  Is  a  itiiied  one,  composed  ol  a  fundamental  and 
partials.  and  certain  of  the  partials  are  strcnglhcncd  by  the 
rcsonSDCv  of  the  air  in  the  air-paasagcs  and  in  the  pharyngeal 
and  oral  cavities.  In  Ibis  respect  the  quality  of  the  human 
voico  depends  on  the  same  laws  as  Ihoee  determining  Ihe 
quality  or  timbte  of  the  tones  produced  by  any  muBcil  inslru. 
neni.  The  pilch  ol  the  note  of  a  musical  imtrument,  however, 
depends  on  the  pitch  of  the  Erst  or  fundamental  lone,  while 
lb*  paniali  are  added  with  freatei  01  last  iDlentity  so  u  to 
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il  character  Is  the  Buiidi  and  in  Otr  caaa 

±e  pitch  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  that  0 

lor  the  Bounding  of  any  particular  voweL     ^ 
prODOunce  or  sing  a  vowel  the  oral  caiHly 

inly  when  il 
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vowrt  tones  has  ben  invcsLi^ted  by  n 
graph  by  Fleeming  Jenkin  and  £wing.  L.  MermanA,  Pipping, 
Uoeke,  Uoyd,  MclCendrick  and  others.  E.  W.  Scriptnn 
has  worked  with  the  gramophone.  These  obaerven  may  be 
ranged  in  two  divisions — Ihoae  who  uphold  the  theory  ol 
reblive  as  opposed  to  those  who  contend  for  the  theory  of 
hacd  pitch.  Assutning  that  a  vowel  is  always  a  compound 
tone,  composed  of  a  fundamental  and  partials,  those  who  ufdiold 
the  rditive  pilch  theoiy  slate  Ihu  if  the  pitch  of  the  funda- 
mental is  changed  the  pilch  of  the  partials  must  tmdetgo  k 
relative  change,  while  Ihcir  opponents  contend  that  whatevef 
may  he  Ihe  pitch  of  (he  tone  produced  by  the  Urynx,  tbe  pitch 
of  the  partials  that  gives  quality  or  character  to  a  vawd  is 
always  the  same,  or.  In  othci  words,  vowel  tones  have  a  Gird 
pitch.  Jldmholtx  held  that  all  the  partials  In  a  vowel  lone 
were  bftrtnonlc  to  Ihe  fundamental  tone,  that  is  that  their  periods 
were  simple  mulLiples  ol  the  period  ol  the  fundamental  tone; 
HeraiajiB,  however,  haa  condusively  shown  that  many  cd  the 
poiliils  are  inharmonic  to  the  fundamental.  This  practically 
upsets  the  Ibcory  of  Helmholii.  The  methods  by  which  tbb 
problem  can  be  investigated  are  mainly  two.  The  pitch  ol  the 
oral  cavity  for  a  given  vowel  may  be  eiiperime»tally  detenniaed, 
or  an  analysis  may  be  made  ol  the  curvc.forms  of  voweb  oa 
the  wajt  cylinder  of  the  phonograph  or  the  disk  of  the  gramo- 
phone. By  such  an  analysis,  according  to  Fourier's  Ibeomn, 
the  curve  may  be  resolved  into  the  partials  ihat  lake  put  ia 
its  loroiation,  and  the  intensity  of  those  partials  may  be  thus 
determined.  The  observations  of  Donderi,  HelmJioIti,  Kdnig 
and  others  as  to  the  pilch  of  the  nsoiuling  civilict  gava 
diSetent  results.  Greater  success  has  followed  the  attempts 
made  by  flermann,  Boeke,  McKendridi,  Lloyd  and  Uaricfaelle 
to  analyse  Ihe  curvci  imprinted  on  the  phonc^raph.  (Eitampkl 
of  such  phonognms  are  given  by  McKendrick  in  the  article  oa 
"Voca!  Sounds"  in  Schiiei's  Phyritttty,  ii.  mS;  lee  also 
PuoNocora.) 

The  following  is  an  instructive  analysis  by  Boeke  ct  the 
curves  representing  the  tones  of  a  comet,  and  II  illusltaus 
the  laws  that  govern  the  productiaii  of  quality  in  such  an 


It!  lies  of  the  iianfali  e 
I  >.>ll  be  observed  tba 


Theie  figures  represent  the  I 
Ing  law  the  formatiori  of  th 

wiih  Ihal  of  the  vowel  ii  Mng  by  Boeke  lae'l.  ^Soi  the  tie 


Man,  set.  50,  aintint  U- 
Boy,  act.  \i,  singing  dJ. 

It  will  be  observed  that  In  both  Ihcsc  cases  the  inleittity  of  Ihe 
partials  don  nol  lade  away  gradually  as  we  proceed  liom  the 
lontr  to  thr  higher  ponials,  as  with  the  comet,  but  that  certain 
pirtiab  are  Inlensiittd  mora  than  others,  namely,  those  printed 
in  blick.  In  other  words,  Ihe/srM  ol  ihe  icsooiting  canity 
develops  particular  paitials,  arid  these  modify  the  quality 
of  the  lone.  If  we  multiply  the  vibralional  number  ol  the 
fundamenlal  tone  by  the  number  of  the  pjrtial  we  obtain  Ihe 
{Mich  of  the  resoumcc  cavity;  01  if  we  like  the  mean  of  the 
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partiils  Kintotctd  we  obtain  the  pHcb  of  the  mean  resonance. 
Lloyd  applies  this  method  to  the  foregoing  figures  as  follows: — 


Partiala. 
Reiofotced. 

M«n 

BsrtiaL 

Pitch  in 
Complete 
Vibration. 

Man's  M. 
f  » 170-6  vibs.      . 
C*  "2$^       „           ... 

Boy's  «. 
^  *384  vibs.        .      >» 
c'-640    „            ... 

4-^ 
3-4 

1-3 

4.96 
3-39 

a«8a 
204 

846 
868 

X084 
1307 

This  analysis  shows:  (i)  that  the  man's  resonance  rises  slightly 
(half-semitone)  in  ascending  seven  semitones  in  the  middle  of 
his  register;  (a)  that  the  boy's  resonance  rises  three  semitones 
in  ascending  nine  semitones  in  the  upper  half  of  his  register; 
and  (5)  in  the  mid^register  the  boy's  resonance  is  to  the  man's 
as  5 : 4.  Thus,  as  we  sing  a  vowel  in  an  ascending  scale  the  pitch 
of  the  oral  cavity  slightly  changes,  or,  fn  other  words,  the  pitch 
of  the  resonating  cavity  for  a  given  vowel  may  be  slightly  altered. 
It  would  appear  that  both  theories  are  partially  true;  th^ 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  view  of  Donders  that  each 
vowel  has  an  oral  cavity  of  unchangeable  and  fixed  pitch  is  too 
exclusive,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
each  vowel  has  a  predominant  partial  or  predominant  partials 
which  give  it  a  definite  character,  and  which  must  be  produced 
by  the  oral  cavity  as  a  whole,  or  by  the  double  resonance  of 
portions  of  the  cavity,  as  suggested  by  Lloyd*  As  we  sing  a 
vowel  in  an  ascending  scale  the  form  of  the  resonance  cavity 
may  slightly  change,  but  not  sufficiently  to  alter  the  quality 
of  the  vowel.  Thus  we  still  detect  the  vowel  tone.  A  singer 
almost  instinctively  chooses  such  vowels  as  best  suit  the  Te> 
aonating  arrangements  of  his  or  her  voice,  and  avoids  vowels 
or  words  containing  vowds  that  would  lead  to  the  production 
of  notes  of  inferior  quality. 

AuTHoarriBS.— Helmholtz.  Sensations  of  Tone,  trans,  by  Ellis 
(1875),  p.  165.  Kdnig,  Comptes  Rendut  (1870},  t  Ixx.  p.  931;  also 
Quei^ues  exfirieHees  d'acoustiq$u  (1883).  p.  47.  Donders,  De 
pkysudogie  der  sproakklanken  (i^7o)i  >•  9!  also  "  Ucbcr  de  VokcU." 
Archh  f.  d.  kotldnd  Beitr.  3.  Nat.  v.  Heil.  (Utrecht,  1857),  Bd.  I 
s.   3^     Donlctn,   Fourier's  theorem.  Acoustics,  p.  6s:  Fleeming 

{enlun  and  Ewing,  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  Ed,  voL  xxvUi.  p.  750; 
Joyd.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  (1898);  Phmetische  Stud.  (1890-92); 
Jt.  of  Anat.  and  Pkys.  (London),  vol.  xxxL  p.  2y,  ibid.  vol.  xxxL 
p.   340.^    Hermann,   Phonojfhotograf^ische   Unlet  suck.,   Bd.   L-v.; 


Fennicae,  Bd.  xx.  oart  ii.  Boekc,  "  MikroskopiKhe  Fhonogram- 
studien,"  Arckiof.  d.  ges.  Physiol.  (Bonn),  Bd.  1.  s.  397;  also  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  (1896).  McKendrtck,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  vol. 
xxxviiL  part  ii.;  Proc.  Ray.  Soc.  Ed.  (1896-97):  Sound  and  Speech 
Wanes  as  revealed  by  the  PkonograPh  (London,  1807);  Schiifer's 
Text'book  of  Physiology,  vol.  iL  art.  Vowel  Sounds  ;  and  Nature 
(Dec.  36,  1901).  (In  the  latter  there  is  an  account  of  the  important 
researches  of  Or  Maraee.)  Marichelle,  La  Parole  d'aprhs  la 
tract  du  Phanographe  (Parts.  1897).  Marage,  Thiorie  de  la 
formation  des  noyetUs,  E.  W.  Scripture,  Speech  Curves  (1906).  Sec 
also  Nature  (February  1907).  (J.  G.  M.) 

VOIRON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Is^re. 
Pop:  (1901)  12,625.  It  stands  at  a  height  of  950  ft.,  on  the 
Morge  (a  tributary  of  the  Is^re).  It  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
and  contains  numerous  factories  whidi  produce  a  sort  of  cloth 
named  after  the  town,  and  also  silk-weaving  factories  (2000 
looms,  with  an  annual  output  of  eight  to  nine  million  yards). 
There  are  also  paper-making  factories  in  the  town.  The  fine 
church  of  St  Bruno  was  built  1864-73  ^^  ^^^  expense  of  the 
monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Voiron  is  the  starting-point 
of  the  steam  tramways  bo  St  Laurent  du  Pont,  is  m.  (for  the 
Grande  Chartreuse),  and  to  Chara vines,  10)  m.  (for  the  Lac 
de  Paladru).  Voiron  long  formed  part  of  Savoy,  but  in  1355 
was  exchanged  (with  the  rest  of  the  region  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Is^,  watered  by  the  Guicrs  Mort)  by  the  count  with 
France  for  Faucigny  and  Gex. 

VOISENON.  CLAUDE  HENRI  DE  FUZ^E,  Abb£  oc  (1708-75), 
Ftench  dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bora  at  tlte  chlteau 


of  Voisenon  near  Melun,  on  the  8th  of  July  1708.  At  the  age 
of  ten  be  addressed  an  epistle  in  verse  to  Voltaire,  who  asked  the 
boy  to  visit  him.  From  this  introduction  dated  a  friendship 
that  lasted  for  fifty  years.  Voisenon  made  his  d6but  as  a 
dramatist  with  L'Heureme  nssemblanee  in  1738,  foflowed  in 
1739  by  a  three-act  comedy  L*£eole  du  monde  at  the  Thtttre 
francais.  This  was  preceded  by  a  verae  prologue,  VOmbre  de 
iiolihr§,  and  a  month  later  Voisenon  proidttced  a  criticism  on 
bb  own  piece  in  Le  Rdom  di  Pombre  de  MaUhre.  A  dud  in 
which  he  was  the  aggiessor  inspired  him  with  remorse,  and  he 
entered  the  priesthood,  becoming  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of 
Boulogne.  He  received  the  abbey  of  Jard,  which,  made  no 
demands  on  him.  lie  became  closely  attached  to  Madame  dn 
Chitelet,  the  mistress  of  Voltaire  (^.v.),  and  was  intimate  with 
the  comte  de  Caylus  and  Mademoiselle  Quinault  Dufresne.  He 
made  witty  but  by  no  means  edifying  contributions  to  the 
^rennes  de  SQint-Jean,  the  Bals  de  Bois,  &c.  In  1744  he  pro- 
duced the  liariages  assorlis  and  in  1746  his  masterpiece,  the 
CequeUe  fixie.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the  cUMest  intimacy  with 
Charles  Simon  Favart  and  his  wife.  His  pen  was  always  at  the 
service  of  any  of  his  friends,  and  it  was  generally  supposed, 
though  <m  insufficient  groimds,  that  be  had  a  considerable  shave 
in  Favart's  most  succmful  operas.  Voisenon  had,  strange  to 
say,  scruples  all  his  life  about  the  inoongruity  between  his  way 
of  living  and  his  profession,  but  he  continued  to  write  indecent 
stories  for  private  circulation,  and  wrote  verses  in  h<monr  of 
Madame  du  Barry,  as  he  had  done  for  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
He  a-as  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1762.  On  the  disgrace  of  hfs 
patron,  the  due  de  Choiseal,  be  lost  his  pensions  and  honours, 
but  so<m  recovered  his  position.  He  was  intimate  with  the 
chancelfor  Maupeou,  and  was  sti&pected  of  writing  on  his  behalf 
in  defence  of  the  abolition  of  the  parlement.  Tliis  and  some 
other  incidents  brought  him  into  general  disgmce.  Early  in 
1775  he  retired  to  the  ch&teau  de  Voisenon,  where  he  died  on 
the  22nd  of  November  of  the  same  year. 

His  (Eiares  compiles  were  published  by  his  executrix,  Madame 
de  Xurpin,  in  1781. 

VOITURB,  VINCENT  (1598-1648),  French  poet,  was  the  son  of 
a  rich  merchant  of  Amiens.  He  was  introduced  by  a  school* 
fellow,  the  oomte  d'Avaux,  to  Gaston  d'Ori^ans,  and  aeoont* 
panied  him  to  Brissels  and  Lorraine  on  diptomatic  missions. 
Although  a  follower  of  Gaston,  he  won  the  favour  of  Richelieu, 
and  was  one  of  the  earUest  academicians.  He  aJso  received 
appointments  and  pensions  from  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of 
Austria.  He  publi^ed  nothing  in  book  form,  but  his  verses 
and  his  prose  letters  were  the  delight  of  the  coteries,  and  were 
copied,  handed  about  and  admired  more  perhaps  than  the 
work  of  any  contemporary.  He  had  been  eariy  mtroduced  to 
the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  where  he  was  the  especial  friend  of 
Julie  d'Angennes,  who  cdJed  him  her  "dwarf  king."  His 
ingenuity  in  providing  amusement  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  circle  ensured  his  poptilarity,  which  was  never  seriously 
threatened  except  by  Antoinc  Godeau,  and  this  rivalry  ceased 
when  Richelieu  appointed  Godeau  bishop  of  Grassc.  When  at 
the  desire  of  the  due  de  Montausier  nineteen  poets  contributed 
to  the  Cuirlande  de  Juliet  which  was  to  decide  the  mtich-f£ted 
Julie  in  favour  of  his  suit,  Voiture  refused  to  take  part.  The 
quarrel  between  the  Uranlstes  and  the  Jobelins  arose  over  the 
respective  merits  of  a  sonnet  of  Voiture  addressed  to  a  certain 
Uranie,  and  of  another  composed  by  Isaac  de  Bensersdc,  till 
then  unknown,  on  the  subject  cA  Job.  Another  famous  piece 
of  his  of  the  same  kind.  La  BeUe  Matineuse,  is  less  exquisite, 
but  still  very  admirable,  and  Voiture  stands  in  the  highest  rank 
of  writers  of  vers  de  sociili.  His  prose  letters  are  full  of  lively 
wit,  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  letter  on  Richelieu's  policy 
(Letter  LXXIV.),  show  considerable  political  penetration.  He 
ranks  with  Jean  de  Balxac  as  the  chief  director  of  the  reform  in 
French  prose  which  accompanied  that  of  Malhctbe  in  French 
verse.  Voiture  died  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde,  which  killed 
the  society  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  on  the  36th  of  May  1648. 

» Sec  A.  Roux.  CEuvres  de  M.  de  Voiture  (Paris.  1856);  and  C.  A. 
Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  hndi,  vol.  xii. 
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VOIVODB  (also  Kom^  Vayoode,  Way^de,  &c.,  Med.  Gr. 
/}o^365ot),  a  title  in  use  among  certain  Slavonic  peoples, 
meaning  literally  "  leader  of  an  army  "  (SI.  om,  host,  army; 
9oiiUi,  to  lead),  and  so  applied  at  various  periods  and  in  various 
eastern  European  countries  to  rulers,  governors  or  officials  of 
varying  degree.  It  is  best  known  as  the  title  of  the  princes  ol 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  these  states  the  title  remained  in 
use  from  the  earliest  times  until  1658  in  the  case  of  the  first 
state,  and  until  1716  in  that  of  the  second,  when  it  gave  way  to 
Hospodar  (9.«.)>  During  the  period  of  Hungarian  domination 
of  Transylvania  (1004-1536)  it  was  governed  by  a  voivode  as  an 
Hungarian  province,  the  last  voivode  raising  himself  to  the 
position  of  an  independent  prince.  In  Poland  the  title  was 
used  of  certain  administrative  officials;  Polish  historians 
latinized  it  by  pdUUinus^  At  the  present  day  voivode  is  used, 
in  its  original  sense  of  a  high  miUtary  officer,  in  the  Monte- 
negrin army,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  general  officer  in 
other  European  armies. 

VOKBSt  the  name  of  a  family  of  English  actors.  Fsedebxcx 
MoRTmER  Voices  (1846-1888),  the  son  of  a  costumier,  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1854.  In  1861  he,  his  sisters 
Jessie  (i8si-i884),  Victoria  (1855-1894)  and  Rosina  (1858- 
1894),  and  Walter  Fawdon  (Vokes),  first  as  the  "  Vokes 
Children  "  and  then  as  the  "  Vokes  Family,"  began  to  perform 
at  music  halls  and  at  the  pantomimes,  and  by  their  agility  and 
humour  made  the  name  well  known  to  English  and  American 
theatre-goers.  Fred  Vokes  was  a  man  of  real  inventiveness  as 
well  as  rare  acrobatic  skiU. 

VOLAPOK,  the  first  artificial  language  (see  Universal 
Lancuaces)  to  attain  any  measure  of  practical  success.  First 
published  in  1880,  it  was  the  work  of  J.  M.  Schleyer  (b.  1839), 
a  south-German  priest.  VolapQk  is  not,  like  the  earliest 
attempts  of  the  kind,  an  a  priori  language,  but  is  based  mainly 
<m  English,  the  rest  of  the  vocabulary  being  made  up  from 
Latin  and  the  Romance  languages.  The  borrowed  words  are 
reduced  to  a  monosyllabic  form  and  are  often  altered  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner.  Thus  the  name  VolapQk  itself  is  made  up 
of  the  two  English  words,  wcrid  and  spoik,  the  first  in  the 
genitive,  the  thrae  vowels,  a,  e,f,  being  used  to  e3q>ress  the  throe 
cases,  genitive,  dative  and  accusative  respectively;  the  nomina- 
tive is  expressed  by  the  bare  root,  and  s  is  added  to  form  the 
[rfural.  "nie  grammar  of  Volapttk  is  therefore  partly  borrowed, 
tike  the  vocabulary,  partly  originaL  Adjectives  end  in  -ik. 
The  persons  of  the  verb  are  indicated  by  adding  the  pronouns 
•6  "  I,"  d  "  thou,"  om  "  he,"  8k.,  plural  vbs  "  we,"  &c.;  the 
tenses  and  the  passive  are  indicated  by  prefixes,  the  moods  by 
suffixes  following  the  person-endings,  many  other  inflections 
being  used  as  wdl,  so  that  the  Volapiik  verb  boasts  of  no  less 
Ut*n  S05i44o  different  forms. 

Although  founded  on  English,  Volapflk  is  mainly  German 
in  structure.  It  gets  rid  of  the  German  word-order  and  the 
irregularities  of  German  grammar,  but  it  is  often  impossible 
to  understand  a  Vdapiik  text  without  thinking  in  German. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  language: — 

Lfifob  kemerds  valik  vola  loUk,  ^tiko  etis  pekuHvOl,  keb  kon- 
fidoms  VolapQke^  as  bale  medas  gtetikan  necasfeuna. 

**  I  bve  all  rov  fdk>w-<reatures  of  the  whole  workl,  especially 
those  cultivated  umics)  who  believe  in  VoUpQk  as  (being)  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  nation-binding." 

Here  konfid  governs  the  dative  just  as  its  German  equivalent 
does,  and  "  cultivated  "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  German 

The  history  of  VoIapOk  has  an  interest  greater  than  that  of 
the  language  itself.  It  has  proved  (i)  that  people  in  general 
are  ready  to  adopt  an  artificial  language,  and  (a)  that  an 
artificial  language  is  easier  to  learn  than  any  national  language, 
and  supplies  an  efficient  means  of  communication  between 
tfaoae  who  have  no  other  Uuiguage  in  common.  Volapttk  had  no 
q)ecial  philological  merits  to  reconunend  it;  yet,  after  a  few 
years'  incul>ation  in  south  Germany,  it  spread,  first  to  France 
(about  1885)  and  then  in  a  few  years  over  the  whole  civilized 
woddL  w  that  in  1889,  when  the  third  VobpOk  ooogicss  met 


at  Paris,  there  were  383  Volapttk  sodelics  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  total  number  of  Volapttk  students  was  estimated  at 
over  a  million.  At  this  congress  every  one — even  the  waiters- 
spoke  Volapttk,  and  the  permanent  triumph  of  the  language 
seemed  certain.  But  the  year  of  its  zenith  was  the  beginning 
of  a  decline  even  more  rapid  than  its  rise.  It  fell  to  pieces 
through  dissensions  in  its  own  camp,  the  fint  cause  of  which 
was  the  opposition  of  the  inventor  to  those  of  his  disciples  who 
aimed  at  making  the  language  mainly  an  instrument  of  com* 
mcrcial  correspondence,  and  advocated  the  greatest  possible 
simplification  of  grammar  and  vocabulaty.  The  divergence 
of  views  between  the  inventor  and  his  colleagues  became  more 
and  more  marked;  and  after  the  third  congress  the  breach 
between  M.  Schleyer  and  the  VoUpilk  Academy  (founded  at 
the  seomd  congress  in  1887)  became  a  definite  one:  the 
director  of  the  Academy  proposed  a  totally  new  scheme  of 
grammar,  and  other  members  proposed  others,  although  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  was  the  pre- 
servation of  the  integrity  of  the  language.  A  new  director, 
M.  Rosenberger  of  St  Petersburg,  was  elected  in  1893;  and 
from  this  moment  the  Academy  dissociated  itself  from  Volapiik 
and  began  to  oonstnict  a  new  international  language,  Idiom 
Neutral  (see  Universal  Languages).  (H.  Sw.) 

VOLCAB*  a  Celtic  people  m  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  who  occupied  the  district  between  the  Garumna 
(Garonne),  Cerbenna  mons  (Cfvennes),  and  the  Rhodanus  (or 
even  farther  to  the  east  in  earlier  times),  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  old  province  of  Languedoc  They  were  divided  into 
two  tribes,  the  Arecomici  on  the  east  and  the  Tectosages 
(whose  territory  included  that  of  the  Tolosates)  on  the  west, 
separated  by  the  river  Arauris  (H6rault)  or  a  line  between  the 
Arauris  and  Orbis  (Orbe).  The  Volcae  were  free  and  mdepcn* 
dent,  had  their  own  laws,  and  possessed  the  jus  Lain.  The 
chief  town  of  the  Tectosages  was  Toiosa  (Toulouse);  of  the 
Arecomici,  Nemausus  (NImes);  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  residence  of  the  governor  was  Narbo  Martlus  (Narbonne). 
It  was  said  that  there  was  an  early  settlement  of  Volcae 
Tectosages  near  the  Hercynia  Sflva  in  Germany;  Tectosages 
was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  communities  of 
Gauls  who  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  country 
called  after  them  Galatia. 

See  A  Holder.  Altceltiselur  Spnekxhalt,  I  SI  (1896^  1904). 
s.t9.  "Arecomici"  and  "Tectosafft":  T.  R.  Holmes.  Giesar*t 
CoHOueit  of  Caut  (1890)  p.  513;  A.  Desjardins,  Cioirapkig  d»  id 
CttuU  romatJM,  L  (1876). 

VOLCANO,  an  opening  in  the  earth's  cnist,  through  which 
heated  matter  is  brought,  permanently  or  temporarily,  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface,  where  it  usually  forms 
a  hill,  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  and  generally  with  a  hollow 
or  crater  at  the  top.  This  hill,  though  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  volcanic  mechanism,  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
volcano.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  originally 
to  Etna  and  some  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  wliich  were  regarded 
as  the  seats  of  Hephaestus,  a  Greek  divinity  identified  with 
Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire  in  Roman  mythology.  All  the  pheno- 
mena connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  vvrfcanic  activity 
are  comprised  under  the  general  desii^Mtion  of  tmUanum  or 
wkankity—wtOTds  which  are  also  written  less  familiarly  as 
volcanism  and  volcanicity;  whilst  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
forms  a  department  of  natural  knowledge  known  as  vtdcauohfy, 
Vukanicily  is  the  chief  superficial  expression  of  the  earth's 
internal  igneous  activity. 

It  may  happen  that  a  volcano  will  remain  for  a  long  period 
in  a  state  of  moderate  though  variable  activity,  as  illustrated 
by  the  normal  condition  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands; 
but  in  most  volcanoes  the  activity  is  more  doddedly  inter- 
mittent, paroxysms  of  greater  or  less  violence  occurring  after 
intervals  of  comparative,  or  even  complete,  repose.  IX  the 
period  of  quiescence  has  been  very  protracted,  the  renewed 
activity  is  apt  to  be  exceptionally  violent.  Thus,  Krakatoa 
before  the  great  eruptkm  of  1885  had  been  dormant  for  some- 
thing like  two  centuricsa  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Japancaa 
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volcano  Bandalsan  previously  to  the  pgantlc  outbtint  of  x  888 
had  been  silent  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  A  volcano 
may  indeed  remain  so  long  dormant  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one 
completely  extinct.  The  volcanoes  of  centra!  France  are 
regarded  as  eziinct,  inaamoch  as  no  authentic  historical  record 
of  any  eruption  is  known,  but  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  in 
some  parts  of  this  volcanic  region  the  subterranean  forces  may 
yet  be  slumbering  rather  than^dead. 

Premonitory  Symptoms. — A  volcanic  eruption  is  usually 
preceded  by  certain  symptoms,  of  which  the  most  common  are 
local  earthquakes.  The  mountain,  or  other  eruptive  centre, 
may  be  thrown  by  mtemal  activity  into  a  state  of  tremor; 
the  tremors  perhaps  continuing  intcrmiltcntly  for  months  or 
even  years,  and  becoming  more  frequent  and  violent  as  the 
crisis  approaches.  At  first  they  are  usually  confined  to  the 
volcano  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  may  sub- 
sequently extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  though  probably 
never  developing  into  earthquakes  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  sudden  opening  of  a  subterranean  crack,  by  rupture  of  a 
rock  under  strain,  or  the  rapid  injection  of  lava  into  such  a 
fissure,  will  tend  to  produce  a  jar  at  the  surface.  For  at  least 
sixteen  years  before  the  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.D.  79  earthquakes  had  been  frequent  in  the  Campania  and 
bad  wrought  havoc  in  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Again,  the  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Pozzuoli,  in  1538, 
was  heralded  by  local  earthquakes  beginning  several  years  in 
advance  of  the  eruption.  So  too  in  recent  years  many  volcanic 
outbursts  have  been  preceded  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes; 
but  as  volcanoes  are  frequently  situated  in  areas  of  marked 
seismic  actiWty,  the  shocks  antecedent  to  an  eruption  may 
not,  unless  exceptionally  violent,  receive  much  attention  from 
local  observers. 

It  commonly  happens  that  a  volcanic  outburst  is  announced 
by  subterranean  roaring  and  rumbling,  often  compared  to 
thunder  or  the  discharge  of  artillery  underground.  Other 
precursory  symptoms  may  be  afforded  by  neighbouring  springs, 
which  not  unusually  flow  with  diminished  volume,  or  even 
faQ  altogether.  Possibly  fissures  open  underground  and 
drain  off  the  water  from  the  springs  and  wells  in  the  im- 
mediate locality.  Occasionally,  however,  an  increased  flow 
has  been  recorded.  In  some  cases  thermal  brings  make  their 
appearance,  whilst  the  temperature  of  any  existing  warm  springs 
may  be  increased,  and  perhaps  carbon  dioxide  be  evolved.  A 
disturbed  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
forerunner  of  an  eruption,  some  of  the  greatest  outbursts 
having  occurred  in  a  period  of  atmospheric  stability:  indeed 
the  air  is  often  felt  to  be  close  and  still. 
•  Immediately  before  a  renewed  outburst  in  an  old  volcano, 
the  floor  of  the  crater  is  generally  upheaved  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  whilst  the  discharge  of  vapour  from  any  fumaroles 
is  increased.  Where  a  crater  has  been  occupied  by  water, 
forming  a  crater-lake,  the  water  on  the  approach  of  an  erup< 
tion  becomes  warm,  evolves  visible  vapour,  and  may  even  boil. 
In  the  case  of  cones  which  are  capped  with  snow,  the  internal 
heat  of  the  rising  lava  usually  causes  a  rapid  melting  of  the 
snow-cap,  resulting  perhaps  in  a  disastrous  deluge. 

It  seems  probable  that  by  attention  to  the  premonitory 
symptoms  a  careful  local  observer  might  in  many  cases  foretell 
an  eruption. 

It  generally  happens  that  a  great  eruption  is  preceded  by 
a  prdiminary  phase  of  feeble  aaivity.  Thus,  the  gigantic 
catastrophe  at  Krakatoa  on  the  37th  of  August  i88j,  so  far 
from  having  been  a  sudden  outburst,  was  the  culmination  of  a 
state  of  excitement,  sometimes  moderate  and  sometimes  violent, 
which  had  been  in  progress  for  several  months. 

Emission  of  Vapour. — Of  all  volcanic  phenomena  the  most 
constant  is  the  emission  of  vapour.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
features  of  an  eruption;  it  persists  during  the  paroxysms, 
attaining  often  to  prodigious  volume;  and  it  lingers  as  the 
last  rdic  of  an  outburst,  so  that  long  after  the  ejection  of  ashes 
and  lava  has  ceased  an  occasional  puff  of  vapoiur  may  be  the 
only  memento  of  the  disturbance. 


By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  vapour  is  steam,  which 
sometimes  occurs  almost  to  the  exclusion  fA  other  gaseous 
products.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  and  probably  correct 
view,  though  it  is  opposed  by  A.  Bran,  who  regards  the  volcanic 
vapours  as  chiefly  composed  of  chlorides  with  steam  in  only 
subordinate  amount.  In  the  case  of  a  mild  eraption,  like 
that  occurring  normally  at  Stromboli,  the  vapours  may  be 
discharged  in  periodical  pufifs,  marking  the  explosion  of  bubbles 
rising  more  or  less  rhythmically  from  the  seething  lava  in 
the  volcanic  cauldron.  S.  Wise  observed  at  the  volcano  of 
Sangay,  in  Ecuador,  no  fewer  than  367  explosions  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  the  vapour  here  being  associated,  as  b  so  often 
the  case,  with  ashes.  During  a  violent  eraption  the  vapour 
may  be  suddenly  shot  upwards  as  a  vertical  column  of  enormous 
height,  penetrating  the  passing  clouds.  For  a  short  distance 
above  the  vent  the  superheated  steam  sometimes  exists  as  a 
transparent  vapour,  but  it  soon  suffers  partial  condensation, 
forming  clouds,  which,  if  not  dispersed  by  winds,  accumulate 
over  the  mountain.  When  the  vapour  is  free  from  ash  it  forms 
rolling  balls  of  fleecy  cloud,  but  usually  it  carries  in  mechanical 
association  more  or  less  finely  divided  lava  as  volcanic  dust 
and  ashes,  whereby  it  becomes  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black, 
sometimes  as  foul  as  the  densest  smoke.  In  a  calm  atmo- 
sphere the  dust-laden  vapour  may  rise  in  immense  rings  with 
a  rotatory  movement,  like  that  of  vortex-rings.  Frequently 
the  vapours,  emitted  in  a  rapid  succession  of  jets,  form  cumulus 
clouds,  or  are  massed  together  in  cauliflower-like  forms.  The 
well-known  "pine-tree  appendage"  of  Vesuvius  {pino  tvl- 
canico)f  noted  by  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  first  letter  to  Tacitus 
on  the  eraption  in  the  year  79,  is  a  vertical  shaft  of  vapour 
terminating  upwards  in  a  canopy  of  cloud,  and  compared 
popularly  v/ith  the  trunk  and  spreading  branches  of  the  stone- 
pine.  Whilst  in  some  cases  the  cloud  resembles  a  gigantic 
expanded  umbrella,  in  others  it  is  more  mushroom-shaped. 
In  a  great  eraption,  the  height  of  (he  mountain  itself  may 
appear  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  column  of 
vapour.  During  the  eraption  of  Vesuvius  in  April  1906,  the 
steam  and  dust  rose  to  a  height  of  between  6  and  8  m. 
At  Krakatoa  in  1883  the  column  of  vapour  and  ashes  reached 
an  altitude  of  nearly  20  m.;  whilst  it  was  estimated  by  some 
authorities  that  during  the  most  violent  explosions  the  finely 
divided  matter  must  have  been  carried  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  30  m.  The  emission  of  vast  volumes  of  vapour  at  high 
tension  naturally  produces  much  atmospheric  disturbance,  often 
felt  at  great  distances  from  the  centre  of  eraption. 

Elutrieal  ExciUment. — It  is  probably  to  the  uprashing  current 
of  vapour  that  much  of  the  electrical  excitement  which  invari- 
ably accompanies  an  eraption  may  be  referred.  Hie  friction 
of  the  steam  rushing  in  jets  through  the  volcanic  vent  must 
produce  electrical  disturbance,  and  indeed  an  active  volcano 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  hydroelectric  machine  of  gigantic 
power.  Another  cause  of  excitement  may  be  found  in  the 
mutual  friction  of  the  ejected  cinders  and  ashes  as  they  rise 
and  fall  in  showers  through  the  air.  Much  trituration  of 
volcanic  material  may  go  on  in  the  crater  and  elsewhere  during 
the  eraption,  whereby  the  solid  lava  is  reduced  to  a  fine  dust. 
Other  means  of  generating  electricity  are  found  in  the  chemical 
reactions  effected  in  the  volcano  and  in  the  sudden  condensa- 
tion of  the  emitted  vapour.  L.  Palmieri,  in  the  course  of  his* 
investigations  at  the  observatory  on  Vesuvius,  found  that  the 
vapours  free  from  cinders  carried  a  positive  charge,  whilst  the 
cinders  were  negative. 

The  electrical  phenomena  attending  an  eraption  are  often 
of  great  intensity  and  splendour.  The  dark  ash-laden  clouds 
of  vapour  are  shot  through  and  through  by  volcanic  lightning» 
sometimes  in  rapid  horizontal  flashes,  then  in  oblique  forked 
streaks,  or  again  in  tortuous  lines  compared  to  fiery  serpents, 
whilst  the  borders  of  the  cloud  may  be  brilliant  with  electric 
scintillations,  often  forming  balls  and  stars  of  fire.  During 
the  great  eraption  of  Krakatoa  remarkable  phenomena  were 
observed  by  ships  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  luminous  balls 
like  "  St  Elmo's  fire  "  appearing  at  the  mast-heads  and  the 
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'yiud-anns,  whilst  the  volcanic  mud  which  feU  upon  ngguig  and 
deck  was  strongly  phosphorescent. 

Quite  distinct  from  any  electrical  phenomena  is  that  inter- 
mittent reddish  glare  v/hich.  is  often  seen  at  night  in  clouds 
hanging  over  an  active  crater,  and  which  is  simply  a  glow  due 
to  reflection  from  the  incandescent  lava  and  stones  in  the 
volcanic  cauldron  below. 

Volcanic  Rain  and  Mud.— The  condensation  of  the  vast 
volumes  of  steam  exhaled  durix^  an  eruption  produces  torrents 
of  rain,  which,  mingling  to  a  grater  or  less  extent  with  the 
volcanic  ashes,  forms  a  hot  muddy  stream  known  in  Italy  as 
lava  d*acqua  and  lava  di  fangOf  and  in  South  America  as  moya. 
Deluges  of  such  mud-lava  may  rush  violently  down  the  moun- 
tain-side and  ^iroad  over  the  neighbouring  country  with  terribly 
destructive  effect,  whence  they  are  greatly  dreaded  by  those 
who  dwell  at  the  base  of  a  volcano.  The  solidified  volcanic 
mud,  often  mingled  with  larger  fragments  of  lava,  is  known  as 
tuj  or  tufa.  Herculancum  was  buried  beneath  a  flood  of  mud 
swept  down  from  Vesuvius  during  the  Plinian  eruption  of  79, 
and  the  hard  tufaceous  crust  which  thus  sealed  up  the  ill- 
fated  city  came  in  turn  to  be  covered  by  lava-flows  from  sub- 
sequent eruptions:  hence  the  dif&culty  of  excavating  at 
Herculaneum  compared  with  similar  work  at  Pompeii,  where 
there  was  probably  much  less  mud,  since  the  city,  having  been 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  volcanic  centre,  was  overwhelmed 
in  great  measure  by  loose  ashes,  capable  of  removal  with  com- 
parative ease. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  volcanic  mud  is  formed  by  the 
mingling  of  hot  ashes  not  directly  with  rain  but  with  water 
from  streams  and  lakes,  or  even,  as  in  Iceland,  with  melted 
snow.  A  torrent  of  mud  was  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
the  violent  eruption  of  Mont  Pcl6  in  Martinique  in  1902.  This 
mud  had  its  source  in  the  £tang  Sec,  a  crater-basin  high  up 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  mountain.  By  the  explosive  discharge 
of  ashes  and  vapours  mingled  with  the  water  of  the  tarn 
there  was  produced  a  vast  volume  of  hot  muddy  matter  which 
on  the  5th  of  May  suddenly  escaped  from  the  basin,  when  a 
huge  torrent  of  boiling  black  mud,  charged  with  blocks  of  rock 
and  moving  with  enormous  rapidity,  rolled  like  an  avalanche 
down  the  gorge  of  the  Riviere  Blanche.  If  a  stream  of  lava 
obstructs  the  drainage  of  a  volcano,  it  may  give  rise  to  floods. 

Ejected  Blocks. — When  a  volcano  after  a  long  period  of  re- 
pose starts  into  fresh  activity,  the  materials  which  have  accu- 
mulated In  the  crater,  including  probably  large  blocks  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  crater-walls,  have  to  be  ejected. 
If  the  lava  from  the  last  eruption  has  consolidated  as  a  plug 
in  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  the  conduit  may  be  practically 
closed,  and  hence  the  first  effort  of  the  renewed  activity  is 
to  expel  this  obstruction.  The  hard  mass  becomes  shattered 
by  the  explosions,  and  the  angular  fragments  so  formed  are 
hurled  forth  by  the  outrushing  stream  of  vapour.  When  the 
discharge  is  violent,  the  vapour,  as  it  rushes  impetuously  up 
the  volcanic  duct,  may  tear  fragments  of  rock  from  its  walls  and 
project  them  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  vent.  Such 
ejected  blocks,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  early  stages  of 
an  eruption,  arc  often  of  large  size  and  naturally  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  duct  has 
been  opened.  They  may  be  irregular  masses  of  igneous  rocks, 
possibly  lavas  of  earlier  eruptions,  or  they  may  be  stratified, 
sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks  representing  the  platform 
on  which  the  volcano  has  been  built,  or  the  yet  more  deeply 
seated  fundamental  rocks.  By  Dr  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis, 
who  specially  studied  the  ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius,  the 
volcanic  materials  broken  from  the  cone  are  termed  "  accessory  " 
ejccta,  whibt  other  fragmentary  materials  he  conveniently  calls 
"accidental"  products,  leaving  the  term  "essential"  ejecta 
for  plastic  lava,  ashes,  crystals,  &c.  Masses  of  Cretaceous 
or  Apennine  limestone  ejected  from  Somma  are  scattered 
through  the  tuffs  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius;  and  objects  carved 
in  such  altered  limestone  are  sold  to  tourists  as  "  lava  "  orna- 
ments. Under  the  influence  of  volcanic  heat  and  vapours,  the 
ejected  blocks  suffer  more  or  less  alteration,  and  may  contain 


in  their  cavities  many  crystallized  minerals.  Certain  blocks 
of  sandstone  ejected  occasionally  at  Etna  are  composed  of  white 
granular  quartz,  permeated  with  vitreous  matter  and  encased 
in  a  black  scoriaceous  crust  of  basic  lava. 

A  rock  consisting  of  an  irregular  aggregation  of  coarse  ejected 
materials,  including  many  large  blocks,  is  known  as  a  "  volcanic 
agglomerate."  Any  fragmental  matter  discharged  from  a 
volcano  may  form  rocks  which  are  described  as  "  pyrodasiic." 

Cinders,  Ashes  and  Dust. — Ailir  the  throat  of  a  volcano  has 
been  cleared  out  and  a  free  exit  established,  the  copious  dis- 
charge of  vapour  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  ejection  of 
fresh  lava  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  If  the  ejected  masses 
bear  obvious  resemblance  to  the  products  of  the  hearth  and  the 
furnace,  they  are  known  as  "  cinders  "  or  "  scoriae,"  whil&t  the 
small  cinders  not  larger  than  walnuts  often  pass  under  their 
Italian  name  of  **  lapilli "  (q.v.).  When  of  globular  or  ellipsoidal 
form,  the  ejected  masses  are  known  as  "  bombs  "  {q.v.)  or 
"  volcanic  tears."  Other  names  are  given  to  the  smaller 
fragments.  If  the  lava  has  become  granulated  it  b  termed 
"  volcanic  sand  ";  when  in  a  finer  state  of  division  it  is  called 
ash,  or  if  yet  more  highly  comminuted  it  is  classed  as  dust; 
but  the  latter  terms  are  sometimes,  used  interchangeably.  The 
pulverized  material,  consisting  of  lava  which  has  been  broken 
up  by  the  explosion,  or  triturated  in  the  crater,  is  often  dis- 
charged in  prodigious  quantity,  so  that  after  an  eruption  the 
country  for  miles  around  the  volcano  may  be  covered  with  a 
coaling  of  fine  ash  or  dust,  sometimes  nearly  white,  like  a  fall 
of  snow,  but  often  of  greyish  colour,  looking  rather  like  Porlbnd 
cement,  and  in  many  cases  becoming  reddish  by  oxidation  of 
the  ferruginous  constituents.  Even  when  first  ejected  the  ash 
is  sometimes  cocoa-coloured.  This  finely  divided  lava  insinu- 
ates itself  into  every  crack  and  cranny,  reaching  the  interior  of 
houses  even  when  windows  and  doors  are  closed.  A  heavy  fall 
of  ash  or  cinders  may  cause  great  structural  damage,  criishing 
the  roofs  of  buildings  by  sheer  weight,  as  was  markedly  the  case 
at  Ottajano  and  San  Guiscppe  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  April  1906.  On  this  occasion  the  dry  ashes  slipped  down  the 
sides  of  the  volcanic  cone  like  an  avalanche,  forming  great  ash- 
slides  with  ridges  and  furrows  rather  like  barrancos,  or  ravines, 
caused  by  rain.  The  burial  of  Ottajano  and  San  Ginseppe  io 
1906  by  Vesuvian  ejecta,  mostly  lapilli,  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  Pompeii  in  79. 

Deposits  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes  retain  their  heat  long  after 
ejection,  so  that  rain  will  cause  them  to  evolve  steam,  and  if  the 
rain  be  heavy  and  sudden  it  may  produce  explosions  with  etnis- 


conscquence  o!  tUc  alkalis  which  it  contains.  The  "  May  dust  of 
Barbados  was  a  rain  of  volcanic  ash  which  fell  in  May  iSia  from 
the  eruption  of  the  Soufriftre  in  St  Vincent.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  dust  which  during  this  eruption  fell  oa  the  sutface 
of  Barbados,  100  m.  distant  from  the  eruptive  centre,  was  about 
3.000,000  tons.  The  distance  to  which  ash  is  carried  depends 
greatly  on  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  enipiioa. 
Ashes  from  Vesuvius  in  an  eruption  in  the  year  47a  were  carried, 
it  is  said,  as  far  as  Constantinople.  During  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi, 
on  the  3fd  of  July  1880,  observed  by  E.  Whympcr.  an  enormous 
black  column  of  dust-laden  vapour  yns  shot  vertically  upwards 
with  such  rapkiity  that  in  less  than  a  minute  it  rose  to  a  height 
estimated  at  20,000  ft.  above  the  ciater-rim,  or  nearly  40,000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  when  it  was  dispersed  by  the  wind  over  a  very 
wide  area.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  dust  in  this  discharge 
must  have  been  more  than  3,000,000  tons.  Enormous  quantities 
of  dust  ejected  from  Krakatoa  in  1883  were  carried  to  prodigioui 
distances,  samples  having  been  collected  at  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  volcano;  whilst  the  very  fine  material  in  ultra- 
mkrroscopic  grains  which  remained  suspended  for  months  in  the 
higher  r»ions  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  almost 
world-wide  distribution,  and  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  re> 
markable  sunsets  at  that  pcrkx). 

The  ash  falling  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  volcanic  >i;nt  will 
generally  be  coarser  than  that  carried  to  a  distance,  since  the 
particles  as  they  are  wafted  through  the  air  undergo  a  kind  of 
sifting.  Pkofessor  J.  W^  Judd,  who  made  an  exhaustive  examinatioa 
of  the  products  of  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  found  that  tlw  dust 
near  the  volcano  was  comparatively  coaiie,  dense  and  rather  dark- 
coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  numerous  fragments  of 
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liaivy,  dark,  cryatalBne  minerah,  whilst  thedttt  at  a  dtstanc^  was 
excessively  fine  and  perfectly  vhke.   According  to  this  observer,  the 

Krticlca  tended  to  fall  in  the  following  order:  magnetite,  pyroxenes, 
>par,  glass.  The  finely  oomminuted  material,  carried  to  a  great 
height  to  the  atmospheret  oonststcd  largely  of  delicate  threads  and 
attenuated  i»latcs  ot  vitreoos  matter,  m  many  cases  hollow  and 
ooataining  air-bubbles.  The  greater  part  of  toe  dust  was  formed 
by  the  mutual  attrition  of  (raEmcnts  of  brittle  pumice  as  they  rose 
and  fell  in  the  crater,  which  thus  became  a  powerful  "dust-maldng 
mill."  By  this  trituration  of  the  ptmiiceous  lava,  carried  on  for  a 
space  of  three  months  during  which  the  eruption  tasted,  theqaantity 
of  finely  pulverized  material  must  have  been  enormous;  yet  the 
amount  of  ejected  matter  was  probably  very  much  less  than  that 
extruded  during  some  other  historical  eruptions,  such  as  that  of 
Tomboro  in  Sumbawa,  in  l8i^.  The  explosions  at  Krakatoa 
were,  however,  exceptionally  violent,  having  been  soflMcnt  to 
project  some  of  the  nncly  pulverized  lava  to  an  altitude  estimated 
to  have  been  at  least  Jo  ra.  It  is  usually  impossible  during  a  great 
eruption  to  determine  the  height  of  the  column  of  smoke/' 
since  It  hangs  over  the  country  as  a  pall  of  darkness. 

The  f[reat  Mack  ckMid,  which  was  so  charactcrirttc  a  feature  in 
the  temble  eruptmns  in  the  West  Indies  in  1902,  was  formed  of 
sleam  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  gases,  very  heavily  charged 
with  incandescent  sand  or  dust,  formtna  a  dense  mixture  that  in 
some  respects  behaved  like  a  liquid.  Unlike  the  Krakatoa  dust, 
which  was  derived  from  a  vitreous  pumice,  the  solid  matter  of  the 
black  cloud  was  lai^Iy  composed  of  fragments  of  crystalline 
mineraUk  According  to  Drs  Anderson  and  Flett  it  is  not  impossible 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  May  1902,  the  solid  matter 
ejected  from  the  Soufriire  of  St  Vincent  amounted  to  several 
billions  of  tons,  and  that  some  of  the  dust  fell  at  distances  more 
than  2000  m.  east  of  the  centre  of  eruption. 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America,  under  the  favourable  influence 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  rich  soils  arc  rapidly  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  finely  divided  volcanic  electa.  Vast  areas  in  North 
America,  especially  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  arc  covered  with  thick 
deposits  of  volcanic  dust,  partly  from  recent  eruptions  but  princi* 
pally  from  volcanic  activity  in  geologic  time.  The  dust  is  used  in 
the  arts  as  an  abrauve  agent. 

Lava. — The  volcanic  cinders,  sand,  ashes  and  dost  described 
ahpve  are  but  varied  forms  of  sdidified  lava.  Lava  is  indeed 
the  most  characteristic  product  of  volcanic  activity.  It  consists 
of  mineral  matter  which  is,  or  has  been,  in  a  molten  state; 
but  the  liquidity  is  not  due  to  simple  dry  fusion.  The  magma, 
or  subterranean  molten  matter,  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
essentially  of  various  silicates,  or  their  constituents,  in  a  state 
of  mutual  solution,  and  heavily  charged  with  certain  vapours 
or  gases,  principally  water-vapour,  Superheated  and  under 
pressure.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  constitutbn  of  the 
magma,  the  order  in  which  minerals  separate  and  solidify  from 
it  on  cooling  does  not  necessarily  correspond  with  the  inverse 
order  of  their  relative  fusibility.  The  lava  differs  from  the 
magma  before  eruption,  inasmuch  as  water  and  various  volatile 
substances  may  be  expelled  on  extrusion.  The  rapid  escape 
of  vapour  from  the  lava  contributes  to  the  explosive  phenomena 
of  an  eruption,  whilst  the  rate  at  which  the  vapour  is  disengaged 
depends  largely  on  the  viscosity  of  the  magma. 

The  lava  on  its  immediate  issue  from  the  volcanic  vent  n  probably 
at  a  white  heat,  but  the  temperature  b  difficult  of  determination  since 
the  molten  matter  is  usually  not  easy  of  approach,  by  reason  of  the 
enshrouding  vapour.  Determinations  of  temperature  are  generally 
made  at  a  short  distance  from  the  exit,  when  the  lava  has  undergone 
otore  or  less  cooling,  or  on  a  small  stream  from  a  subordinate  vent. 
A.  Bartoli.  umng  a  platinum  electric  resistance  pyrometer,  found  that 
a  stream  of  lava  near  a  ft^ca,  or  orifice  of  emission,  on  Etna,  in  the 
eruption  of  1892,  had  at  a  depth  of  one  foot  a  temperature  of  1060 
C.  In  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  thin  wires  of  silver  and  01 
copper  have  frequently  been  melted.  Probably  the  lava  at  the 
sunace  of  the  stream  has  a  temperature  of  something  like  ixoo  C, 
but  this  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  its  temperature  at  the  volcanic 
focus.  C.  Doeltcr,  in  some  experiments  on  the  melting-point  of  lava 
by  means  of  an  electric  furnace,  found  that  a  lava  from  Etna  softened 
at  from  962*  to  970*  C.  and  became  fluid  at  loio*  to  ioao*,  whilst  a 
Vcsuvian  lava  softened  at  1030*  to  loCo*  and  acquired  fluidity  at 
1080*  to  1 090*,  These  results  were  obuined  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  but  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  melting-point  of  lava  at  a 

Eeat  depth  would .  through  pressure  alone,  exceed  that  obtained  in  the 
boratory.  On  the  other  hand  the  presence  of  water  and  of  ceruin 
volatile  fluxes  in  the  magma  lowers  the  fusing-point,  and  hence  the 
extruded  lava  from  which  these  have  largely  escaped  may  be  much 
less  fusible  than  the  original  magma.        ...  *         . 

Determinations  of  the  melting-points  of  vanous  glasses  fonned 
by  the  fusion  of  certain  igneous  rocks  have  been  made  by  J.  A 
Douglas,  with  the  meldomcter  of  Professor  J.  Joly.   The  results  give 


tempcratures.randnf;  from  1260*  C.  for  rhyolitp  to  1070*  for  <ioIerite 
from  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shrop^iire.  The  melting-points  of  the  rocks 
in  a  glassy  condition  as  here  given  are,  however,  lower  than  those  of 
the  oorreasonding  rocks  in  a  crystalline  state. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  determinations  of  the  melting-points  of 
minerals  and  rocks  involviiuc  ocular  inspection  of  the  physical 
state  of  the  material  are  liable  to  considerable  error,  and  the  only 
accurate  method  seems  to  be  that  of  determining  the  point  at  which 
absorption  of  heat  abruptly  occur»r-the  latent  heat  of  fusion.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  rennra  investigations  by  Mr  A.  L.  Day  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Geophydcal  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washin|;ton. 

It  is  believed  that  the  temperature  of  lava  In  the  volcanic  conduit 
may  be  in  some  cases  sufficiently  hieh  to  fuse  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
and  so  melt  out  a  passage  througn  them  in  its  ascent.  The  wall- 
rock  thus  dissolved  in  the  magma  will  not  be  without  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  lava  with  which  It  becomes  assimilated. 

Many  interesting  observations  are  on  record  with  regard  to  the 
heating  effect  of  lava  00  metals  and  other  objects  with  which  it  may 
have  come  in  contact.  Thus,  after  the  destruction  of  Torre  del 
Greco  by  a  current  of  lava  from  Vesuvius  in  1794,  it  was  found  that 
brass  in  the  houses  under  the  lava  had  suffered  decomposition,  the 
copper  having  become  crystallized ;  whilst  silver  had  been  not  only 
fused  but  sublimed.  This  indicates  a  temperature  of  upwards  of 
1000*  C.  Panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  at  Torre  del  Greco  on  the 
same  occasion  suffered  devitrification. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  tem[>erature  of  lava  on  emission,  it 
cools  so  rapidly,  and  the  consolidated  lava  conducts  heat  so  slowly, 
that  vegetable  structures  may  be  involved  in  a  lava-flow  without 
being  entirely  destroyed.  A  stream  of  lava  on  entering  a  wood,  aa 
in  the  sylvan  region  on  Etna,  may  burn  up  the  undergrowth  but 
leave  many  of  the  larger  trees  with  their  trunks  merely  carbonized. 
On  Vesuvius  a  lava-flow  has  been  observed  to  surround  trees  while 
the  foliage  has  been  apparently  uninjured.  A  vertical  trunk  of  a 
coniferous  tree  partially  enveloped  in  Tertiary  basalt  occurs  at 
Gribon  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  as  described  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  and  others; 
plant-remains  in  basalt  from  the  Bo'ncss  coalfield  in  Linlithgow- 
shire have  been  noticed  by  H.  M.  Cadcll;  and  attention  has  Been 
called  by  B.  Hobson  to  a  specimen  of  scoriaceous  basalt,  from  Mexico, 
which  shows  the  impression  of  cars  of  maize  and  even  relics  of  the 
actual  grains.  In  conscauencc  of  the  slow  transmission  of  heat  by 
solid  lava,  the  crust  on  tne  surface  of  a  stream  may  be  erased  witn 
impunity  whilst  the  matter  is  still  glowing  at  a  short  distance  below. 
Lichens  may  indeed  grow  on  lava  which  remains  highly  heated  in  the 
interior. 

The  solidified  surface  of  a  sheet  of  lava  may  be  smooth  and 
shining,  soiaetimes  quite  satiny  in  sheen,  though  locally  wrinkled 
and  perhaps  even  ropy  or  hummocky,  the  irregularities  being  mainly 
due  to  superficial  movement  after  partial  solidification.  The 
"  corded  lava  "  has  a  surface  similar  to  that  often  seen  on  blast- 
furnace slag,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  tranquil  flow.  After  a  kiva 
stream  has  occomc  crusted  over  on  cooling,  the  subjacent  lava,  still 
moving  in  a  viscous  condition,  tends  to  tear  the  crust,  forming 
irregular  blocks,  or  clinkers,  which  are  carried  forward  by  the  flow 
and  ultimately  left  in  the  form  of  confused  heaps,  perhaps  of  con- 
uderable  magnitude.  The  front  of  a  stream  may  present  a  wall  of 
scoriaceous  uagmcnts  looking  like  a  huge  pile  of  coke.  As  the 
clinkers  are  carried  along,  on  the  surface  of  the  lava,  they  produce 
by  mutual  friction  a  crunching  noise;  and  the  sluggish  flow  of  the 
lava-stream  laden  with  its  burden  has  been  compared  with  that  of  a 
glacier.  Since  the  upper  part  ol  the  stream  moves  more  rapidly  than 
the  lower,  which  is  retarded  by  cooling  in  contact  with  the  bed-rock* 
the  superficial  clinkers  are  carried  forward  and,  rolling  over  the  end. 
may  become  embedded  in  the  lava  as  it  advances.  Scoriae  formed 
on  the  top  of  a  stream  may  thus  find  their  way  to  the  base.  Rock- 
fragments  or  other  dctritai  matter  occurring  in  the  path  of  the  lava 
will  be  caught  up  by  the  flow  and  become  involved  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  molten  mass;  whilst  the  rocks  over  which  the  lava  travela 
may  suflcr  more  or  less  alteration  by  the  heat  of  the  stream. 

The  rapidity  of  a  lava  flow  is  determined  partly  by  the  slope  of 
the  bed  over  which  it  moves  and  fMU'tly  by  the^cpnsistency  of  the  lava. 
this  being  dependent  on  its  chemical  composition  and  on  the  condi- 
tions of  cooling.  In  an  eruption  of  Mauna  Lqa,  in  Hawaii,  in  1855, 
the  lava  was  estimated  to  flow  at  a  rata  of  40  m.  an  hour  i  and  at  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1805  a  velocity  of  more  than  50  m.  an  hoar>  at 
the  moment  of  emission,  was  recorded.  The  rapidity  of  flow  is,  how«. 
ever,  rapidly  checked  as  the  stream  advances,  the  retardation  being 
very  marked  in  small  ibws.  Where  lava  travels  down  a  steep  iocliDe 
there  is  naturally  a  great  tendency  to  form  a  mgged  surCaoe,  whilaft 
a  quiet  flow  over  a  flat  plane  favours  smoothness.  If  the  lava  meet 
a  precipice  it  may  form  a  cascade  of  great  beauty,  the  clinkers 
rapidly  rolling  down  with  a  clatter,  as  described  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  177X1  when  the  fiery  torrent  had  * 
perpendicular  fall  of  $0  ft. 

In  Hawaii  the  smooth  shining  lava,  often  superficially  waved  and 

lobed,  is  known  as  pahothoe^  whilst  the  rugged  clinker  beds  are 

termed  aa.    These  terms  are  now  used  in  general  terminology, 

having  been  introduced  by  American  geologists.    The^fickls  of  aa 

I  often  contain  lava-balls  and  bombs.     It  may  be  said  that  th< 
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cnnled  ovrr.  the  underlyinc 
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tUMtt  vitL  Bilk,  vhik  According  (4  odien  it  AoatB.  It  hu  Dlten  bern 
dbmtntd  that  cakes  formeit  by  ike  naiaraJ  Ejuiun  of  the  (not  po 
Ike  Uva  a(  IClaiHa  anil  in  Ike  liquid  auu.  but  U  hju  been  lunotbd 

the  olbef  hand  a  »1id  i^cce,  thouth  dcuer  than  tkecom^nnding 
liquid,  nay  be  buoyed  up  torm  tinieby  the  vUcdui  ODndiliDn  of  (he 

the  DUL  AlLfaoujrh  the  mineEali  of  n  lodc-macma  may  Kpontcly 
BHiinci  s«  ccyMaDiatDi  it  doci  utt  UOaw  that  the  mifina  iucll, 
in  which  thry  pnbibly  ciiit  In  a  Mate  of  aolutiaa,  will  undei^  on 
CfyitalKiatJOB  a  wnilar  cbanye  of  vd1ujii&  Cm  the  whole,  however, 
then  leenu  icaBOD  to  believe  that  lave  on  aoDdifjrina  alouet  always 
dminiibci  in  voluine  and  couequentfv  iocrcaio  in  dentity. 

Accordinf  to  the  enjeriakenu  of  C.  Doelter  the  apcdfic  navity  of 
■Bolten  hva  n  invariably  lea  than  that  of  the  Bine  lava  when  lolid. 

The  dUfemun  are  MluiiTarFd  i^  the  ftHUowuif  table,  whoc  tlM 
fifura  pn  the  tpedfic  gravity ; — 
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[V  had  auwer  ip. 

Jll^SS. 

the  fact  (hat  thr  (laiiy  ■rfragc  ol  certain  banc  d^liH  it  Scotlim 
4enta  than  the  same  rock  in  a  crvMalline  condition  in  the  intc 
ofthedylcn. 
Fkyncat  Stiwdurt  ^  Ltov, — An  amorpboia  TicrrcMte  maia  n 

volcanic  vcitt.  The  CDRimon  type  of  v^canic  glwa  »■  knp^Tn 
***■"■■■  (f.*.J-  MjcracDpic  eaminatian  mually  thcpwi  thai  r 
In  thil  flu  aome  of  Ihv  inDjccuIn  nf  the  manna  have  bhud 

[Htucle,  thclavanu 
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Dcnn  the  enure  man  nai  crvataJittni,  me 
dcvelopeH  wid  be  emboMcd  in  the  leialna] 
n  amaolidalisn.  form  a  vhiroua  base.     It 

of  the  volcanic  ai>paia(ui.    Showvn  of 
Vcurvfna.  &1H  and  SfrombolL    These 


•oGdilicuiini  in 


la  of  Inidtc  have 


falranMuric  gyetth  tt 


raBv  knoira  ae  a  "  poffltryry,"  and  tbe 

In  luch  a  lava  the  bm  crynak.  or 

qneent  an  early  phase  of  coriKtUdaiion. 

q  lack  ihaqineee  of  oatline,  as  Ihoiqfh  they 


tbe  crystals;  and  the  higher  lb*  tcawature  of  ^e  Dagna  tl 
arulcr  the  corroaion  or  leaoiptioiL  Foetibly  under  cenau  ra 
aitiona  tiw  phenoayita  and  thv  giQund-maaa  nay  have  sulitlifit 


"  boloctystalliiw 


,_  -.....,  — _..  .._ _. _  .,._. wl^ar* 

culy  volcanic,  or  Ihoae  which,  ij  nst  c([utive,lilie  lava-Aowa.  have  n 
cast  solidified  very  mar  lo  the  surface  as  dyke*  and  aillk  Volcartic 
ind  i^uionic  roclct  pass,  however,  into  oach  other  by  gradual  transit 
ion.  The  d^ke-rocks,  or  intrusiw  nusKSp  form  an  intermediaic 
[ruup  ■omctimcs  diitinguiihed  undrr  the  name  of  "  hypabyaaal  " 
Ticks,  as  Bui^csted  by  W.  C.  Bronrpr.  Lavas  eltnided  in  su^ 
nanne  eruptiona  may  have  eolidillnr under  a  great  weight  of  icfr 

Oiemual  CembasilioH  cf_  £«rar.— >Lavas  are  utually  ctaiufted 
njghly,  from  a  crxDiicaliwnt  of  view,  in  broad jpoupa  according  iq 
ite  proportion  of  silica  which  they  conlairu  Thoae  in  which  (he 
iraponian  of  ailia  reaches  66%  or  upwards  arr  mid  to  be  acid  « 
icidic,  whilst  ihoic  in  which  it  [alls  laSS%ar  bdaw  are  calkd  basic 

liUcic.  in  which  Oie  prDportlon  ol  silica  is  ccspocdvely  man  than  ft>, 
jctween  JO  and  fo,  or  lex  than  ioV- 

By  far  the  gtealer  part  of  all  lavaa  CDnsiiii  of  varioue  slicatei, 
Either  cryitaliiacd  aa  definite  minerals  or  unindividualized  a«  volcaoic 
^aiL  la  addition,  bowex-cr,  to  the  nineral  siiicatea,  a  vofcank  rock 
nay  oontajn  a  limited  amount  of  free  acid  uA  basic  oaidca,  repr«< 
■U  as  quana  and  magnetile^  Rhyditc  may  bi 
.-I-  -r ^^  lata,andesi(e  as  an  iatvinediBtv 


lied  u  a  typical  n 
DdbaaaKasabaa 


lava-   The  var^us  volcviic  rocks  an 

cw  flecud  analyses  of  some  recent  lavaa  arid 


Titanium  dioilde     . 
PhcaphorDS  pentoaide 


IV.      „    Kial 
VL      "    Kaauia," 
In  (he  course  oft 
u  ndergo  chanfiei,  wi 

a  shifting  of  (he  aii 

about  ss%  of  ^ic 

doleritiS^  with  a  < 
pmbable  that,  to  a  I 


^anVI^^rty  U.  F 

by  O.  SilvesuL 

a  volcano,  (he  lav*  which  tt  emii 

clungq  are  sonietimes  connecte 
Son.  ^us  at  Elna  the  lavai  r„ 

^^'"  ^"only  'a^^'?^"i°  1?' 
iited  extent,  changes  in  (be  dixacler  o( 


.    Such  cluno^ 


V  rich  In  • 
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By  von  Richihofen  and  tame  others  i(  has  been  held  that  during 
I  liHig  'period  of  igneoD^  acliviiy  a  definiie  orrler  in  the  succeiaion 
t  -L-  — ujHed  rocks  b  everywhere  contrani:  but  though  tome 
oiiicUeneei  may  be  died,  it  can  h^inlly  be  mid  that  (hit 
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Add  snd  MMC  Hivu«  ■nd  tuouiK  wich  iIkmb  of  ttrtraR  coiupMitiOBt 
indicatiag  progreirive  chance  in  the  magma. 

The  old  idea  of  a  univenu  m^ma,  or  oondmiooa  pyraaphete,  has 
been  fjenerally  abandoned.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  a 
primitive  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it  tocms  necesony  to 
admit  diat  the  magma  most  now  eidst  in  wiMiate  reaorvoirs.  The 
ittdependeot  activity  of  neighbouring  volcanoes  strikini^y  illustiated 
in  lulatiea  and  Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii,  only  so  m.  apart,  suggests 
a  want  of  oommunicatioB  between  the  conduits;  and  thougb  the 
lavas  are  very  Mmilar  at  these  two  centres,  it  would  seem  that  they 
can  hardly  be  drawn  from  a  common  source.  Again,  the  volcanoes 
of  southern  Ital^  and  the  neighbouring  blands  exhibit  little  or  no 
wmpathy  in  thnr  action,  and  emit  lavas  of  diverse  type.  The  lavas 
of  vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Isles,  ane  rhyoUtic,  whilst  those  of 
Stromboti,  another  of  the  group,  are  basaltic. 

It  is  believed  that  the  magma  in  a  subierancan  reservoir,  though 
originally  homogeneous,  may  slowly  undergo  certain  chan^, 
whereby  the  more  basic  constituents  migrate  to  one  quarter  whilst 
the  acio  aq^iegate  in  another,  so  that  the  canal,  at  successive  periods, 
may^  bring  up  material  of  different  types.  The  cause  of  this  "  mag- 
matic  differentiation,"  which  has  been  the  subject  of  puch  discua* 
rion,  is  of  fundamental  Importance  in  any  broaa  study  of  the  genetic 
relations  of  igneous  rocks. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  all  the  rocks  from  a  definite 
igneous  centre  have  a  general  similari^  in  chemical  and  mineva- 
logical  characters.  This  relationship  is  called,  after  Professor  Iddinn, 
**  consanguinity,"  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rocks 
are  drawn  from  a  common  source.  Professor  Judd  pointed  out  the 
ejdstence  of  distinct  "  petrographtcal  provinces,"  within  which  the 
eruptive  rocks  during  a  given  geolMical  period  have  a  certain  family 
likeness  and  have  appeeured  in  definite  succession.  Thus  he  recog- 
niaed  a  Elrito- Icelandic  petrographical  province  of  Tertiary  and  recent 
lavas.  It  has  been  shown  bv  A.  Harkcr  that  alkali  igneous  rocks 
are  generally  associated  with  the  Atlantic  type  of  coast-line  and 
sob-alkali  rocks  with  the  Pacific  type. 

Although  changes  in  the  character  of  an  erupted  product  from  a 
given  centre  are  usually  brought  about  very  slowly,  it  has  often  been 
sof^posed  that  even  in  the  coarae  of  a  single  prolonged  eruption,  or 
series  of  eruptions,  the  character  of  the  lava  may  vary  to  aorae 
extent.  That  this  is  not,  however,  usually  the  case  has  been  re- 
peatedly proved.  M.  H.  Arsandaux,  for  instance,  analysed  the 
bombs  of  angite-andesite  thrown  out  from  Santorin  at  the  beginning 
of  theeruptionof  1866,  others  ejected  in  1867,  and  others  again  at  the 
dose  of  toe  eruption  in  1868;  and  he  found  no  important  variation 
in  the  oompoation  of  the  maama  during  these  successive  stages. 
Moreov^,  Pkofessor  A.  Lacroix  found  that  the  material  extruded  from 
Vesuvius  in  1906  remained  practically  of  the  same  comporition  from 
thebeginningtotheendof  theeruption,  and  further,  that  it  presented 
great  anakwy  to  that  of  1873  and  even  to  that  of  1631. 

All  the  Vesuvlan  lavas  are  of  the  type  of  rock  known  as  leuco- 
tephrite  or  leudtetephrite,  or  they  pass,  by  the  presence  of  a  tittle 
olivine,  into  leudte-basanite.  Leuate  is  characteristic  of  the  lavas 
of  Vesuvius,  whilst  it  is  excessively  rare  in  those  of  Etna,  where  a 
normal  doleritic  type  prevails.  Nepheline.  a  fclspathoid  related  to 
kucite,  is  charactcnstic  of  certain  lavas,  such  as  those  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  which  comprise  nepheline-tephrites  and  ncpliclinc-basanites. 
Most  of  the  lavas  from  the  volcanoes  of  South  America  consist  of 
hypersthene^ndesite,  and  it  Is  notable  that  the  fragmental  ejecta- 
menta  from  the  eruptions  of  St  Vincent  and  Martinique  in  190s  and 
from  Krakatoa  in  1883  were  evidently  derived  from  a  magma  of 
thi5  Pacific  type. 

it  commonly  happens  that  acid  lavas  are  paler  in  colour,  less  dense 
and  leas  futtble  than  basic  lavas,  and  they  are  probably  drawn  in 
some  cases  from  shallower  depths.  As  a  consequence  of  the  ready 
fusibility  of  many  basic  lavas,  they  flow  freely  on  emission,  running 
to  great  distances  and  forming  far-spreading  sheets,  whilst  the  more 
acid  lavas  rapidly  become  viscid  and  tend  to  consolidate  nearer  to 
their  origin,  often  in  hummocky  masses.  The  shape  of  a  volcanic 
mountain  is  consequently  determined  to  a  brge  extent  by  the 
chemical  character  of  the  lavas  which  it  emitSk  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  for  instance,  where  the  lavas  <are  hi^ly  basic  and  fluent, 
they  form  mountains  which,  thooeh  lofty,  are  flat  domes  with  very 
^ntly  sloping  sides.  Such  is  the  fluidity  of  the  lava  on  emission  that 
It  flows  freely  on  a  slope  of  less  than  one  degree.  In  consequence, 
too.  of  this  mobility,  it  is  readily  thrown  into  spray  and  even  pro- 
jected by  the  expansive  force  01  vapour  into  jets,  which  may  rise 
to  the  height  of  hundreds  of  feet  and  fall  back  still  incandescent, 
producing  the  appearance  of  "fire  fountains."  The  emission  is  not 
usually  accompanied,  huwcver,  by  violent  explodons,  such  as  are 
often  associated  with  the  eruption  of  magmas  of  less  basic  and 
more  viscous  nature.  The  inscosity  of  the  lava  at  Kibiuca  was 
estimated  by  G.  F,  Becker  to  be  about  fifty  times  as  great  as  that 
of  water.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  fuability  of  a  lava  depends 
not  on  the  mere  fact  that  it  Is  basic,  but  rather  on  the  character  of 
the  bases.  A  lava  from  Etna  or  Vesuvius  may  be  really  as  basic 
ss  one  from  Hawaii. 

Capillary^  Lava. — A  filamentous  form  of  lava  well  known  at  Kilaoea , 
in  Hawaii,  is  termed  Pelt's  hair,  after  Pele.  the  reputed  goddess  of  the 
Hawaiian  volcanoes.    It  resembles  tlte  capillary  slag  much  used  in 


the  arte  oader  tht  name  of  '*  ndnerai  weoT**— •  material  fomed  by 
injecting  steam  into  molten  slag  from  an  iron  blast-f umace.  It  ia 
comnM>niy  supposed  that  Pele's  tiair  has  been  formed  from*drops  of 
lava  splasheo  into  the  air  and  drawn  out  by  the  wind  into  fiot 
threadsk  According,  however,  to  Maior  C.  E.  Dutton,  the  filamcata 
are  formed  00  the  eddying  suHaoe  01  the  lava  by  the  elonntion  of 
minute  vesicles  of  water-vapour  expelled  from  the  magma.  IZ.  F.  W^ 
Krukenberg,  who  examined  the  hav  micnMcopicaUy,  figured  a  lacyi 
nambar  of  fibres,  some  of  which  showed  the  presence  of  minute 
vesidea  and  microac^MC  crystals,  the  former  whett  drawn  out 
rendering  the  thread  tubular.  In  a  spongy  vitreous  scoria  from 
Hawaii,  described  as  "  thrcad>laoe,"  a  polygonal  nctworic  of  delicate 
fibres  forms  little  skeleton  cells.  CapiBary  lava  is  not  confined  to 
the  Hawaiian  vokamoes:  it  is  known,  for  exampfei  in  Rteakm,  and 
may  be  formed  even  at  Vcsuviua. 

Pumiceous  Loso. — ^The  copious  disengagement  of  vapour  in  a 
glasqr  lava  gives  rise  to  the  light  oelmlar  or  spongy  substance, 
full  of  microscopic  pores,  known  as  pumice  (9.0.).  it  is  usually, 
though  not  invaiiabfy,  produced  from  an  add  lava,  and  may^  some* 
times  be  r»ardod  as  the  solidified  foam  of  an  obsidian.  During  the 
eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1883  cncMtnous  quantities  of  pumice  were 
ejected,  and  were  carried  by  the  sea  to  vast  distances,  until  they 
uhimately  became  waterlogged  and  sank.  Professor  Judd  found  tlie 
pumice  -to  consist  of  a  vitreous  lava  greatly  iaflated  oy  imprisoned 
vapours;  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  were  formed  of  the  lava  drawa 
out  into  thin  plates  and  threads,  often  with  delicate  fibres  running 
across  the  cavities.  Having  been  suddenly  cooled,  it  was  extremely 
brittle,  and  iu  ready  pulverization  gave  rise  to  much  of  the  asn 
ejected  during  this  eruption.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Johnston- 
Lavis  that  a  bed  of  pumiceous  bva.  especially  if  ba«ic,  is  generally 
vitreous  towards  the  base,  becoming  denser,  oarker  and  more  crya- 
talline  upwards,  until  it  may  pass  superficially  into  scoria.  The 
change  is  explicable  by  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  magma 
consequent  on  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam. 

Water  in  JjAsos.— Whether  an  eruption  is  of  an  explosive  or  a 
tranouil  character  must  depend  largely,  though  not  wholly,  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  tne  magma,  especially  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  aquiferous.  By  relief  of  pressure  on  the  rise  of  the 
column  in  the  volcanic  channel,  or  otherwise,  more  or  less  steam 
will  be  disengaged,  and  if  in  large  quantity  this  must  become,  with 
other  vapouiv,  a  projectile  agency  of  enormous  power.  The  predse 
physical  condition  in  which  water  exists^  in  the  magma  Is  a  matter 
of  speculation,  and  hence  lohnaton-Lavis  proposea  to  designate  it 
simply  as  H3O.  Water  above  Its  critical  point,  which  is  about 
370*  C.  or  698**  F.,  cannot  exist  as  a  liquid,  whatever  be  the  pressure, 
ndther  is  it  an  wdinary  vapour.  It  baa  been  estimated  that  the 
criticaf  point  would  probably  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  \  m. 
At  very  high  temperatures  the  elements  of  water  may  exist  m  a 
state  01  dissociation. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  the  volcanic  water, 
but  probably  it  ia  not  all  attributable  to  a  ringle  source.  Some  may 
be  of  superficial  orinn,  derived  from  rain,  nver  or  sea;  whilst  the 
upward  passage  of  uva  through  moist  strata  must  generate  large 
volumes  of  steam.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  wet  weather 
increases  the  activity  of  a  volcano,  and  that  in  certain  mountains 
the  eruptions  are  more  frcqu«it  in  winter.  According,  however,  to 
Professor  A.  Rtco6*s  prolonged  study  of  Etna,  rain  has  no  apparent 
influence  on  the  activity  of  this  mountain,  and  indeed  the  number  of 
eruptions  in  winter,  when  rains  are  abundant,  seems  nther  less  than 
in  summer. 

The  popular  belief  that  explosive  action  is  due  to  the  admission 
of  water  to  the  volcanic  focus  is  founded  mainly  on  the  topographic 
rekition  of  vokanoes  to  large  natural  bodies  01  water,  many  being 
situated  near  the  shore  of  a  continent  or  on  islands  or  even  on 
the  sea-floor.  Salt  water  gaining  access  to  heated  rocks,  through 
fissures  or  by  capillary  absorption,  would  give  rise  not  only  to  water- 
vapour  but  to  the  volatile  chlorides  so  common  in  volcanic  exhala- 
tions. Yet  it  is  notable  that  comparatively  little  chlorine  is  found 
among  the  prochicts  exhaled  by  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  though 
these  are  typically  insular.  L.  Patmicri,  however,  described  certain 
sublimates  on  lava  at  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  187a  as  deposits 
of  "  sea-salt."  to  show  that  they  were  not  nmply  sodium  chloride, 
but  contained  other  constituents  found  in  sea-water.  Professor 
T.  J.  J.  See  believes  that  sea-water  gains  access  to  the  heated  rocks 
of  the  earth's  interior  by  leakage  through  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  the 
bottom  never  bcine  water-ti^nt,  and  Arrhcnius  supposes  that  it 
reaches  the  magma  by  capillanty  through  this  floor. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  water  on  reaching  the  hot  walls  of  a 
subterranean  cavity  would  pass  into  the  spheroidal  sttte,  and  on 
subsequent  reduction  ol  temperature  might  come  into  direct  cpntacc 
with  the  heated  soriace.  when  it  would  flash  with  explosive  violence 
into  steam.  Such  catastropho*  probably  occur  in  certain  cases. 
When,  for  example,  a  volcano  becomes  dormant,  water  commonly 
acrumulates  in  the  crater,  and  on  a  renewal  of  activity  this  crater- 
lake  may  be  absorbed  through  futures  in  the  floor  kading  to  the 
reopened  duct,  and  thus  become  rapidly,  even  suddenly,  converted 
into  vapour  But  such  incidents  are  accidental  rather  tjhan  normal, 
and  seem  incompetent  to  account  for  volcanic  activity  in  Ecnera!. 

The  effect  of  tne  contact  of  lava  with  water  is  often  miaundersiood. 


■  8+ 

ph^AUBeaoD,  [or  Ibe  Ian  ni^y  bconn  dulkd  by  llw  coU'inuf, 
with  fomutioa  <■(  ■  wpnicti]  adtiil  l^icr.  which  by  iU  Iot  Uicnul 
CAiuluclivitjr  Allom  tu  imenul  aiaia  to  coot  wriy  uid  qirietty. 
la  the  (nt  eraptloa  ol  Knkatoa  bi  iMj  Ibe  hq  wmr  laiiiHl 
ttadoBaS  aeem  to  theoiohcB  Ian.  and  by  iucooliDi  effect  cbcckcd 
■L^  -^"-^  ^  npodr»  thui  tcBponrily  ffinuaiibjaa  the  vd~~'~ 
t  Judd  CMipiM  ^  aetioB  to  Ibal  of  UMeninjt  < 


clnity.    But  Judd 
dug  incr^BOl  hy  tMl 


Tbr  dovninrd  paaugc  tA  mtcr  Ihrtnigh  Gmm  moil  b 

idlg^l  abo  poujUtE  Ihnuch  tlv  pons  d(  the  nicka.  bu 
PDRS  arv  cloHd  at  gnut  di^tha.  U  na  ihown  many  ys 
G.  A  Daabnle  Ihat  walcr  rouJd  pau  la  a  limiltd  aunl 


prmiinlty  of  lam  bod 
qiaiuTcalatiana.  Hcauai 


IB  hat  of  late  yean  been  fahung 


"hyjxveoe"  or  macmatk 

niher  thaa  mnooric  It  i*  tuU  Ibat  the  nuvma  at  il  riaet  thrcufb 
the  vokvvc  condint  brii^  up  much  vato^vapour  atid  c^cr  gaanua 
matlcn  ilmved  fnnn  onfiBal  aoucce^  perbapi  a  relk  ol  what  waa 
pnwBC  in  the  earth  in  iti  molten  cooditioB,  having  pouibly  b«n 
abwriKd  Erom  a  denae  prfmonlial  atmoapbere.  or.  ai  hjReHlRj  by 
Pnieoar  T.  C.  Cbamberiin.  eotrapped  by  the  globe  during  [[• 
Iqnnation  by  accretioi  ol  pUneteiimu  matter. 


..  _,  ol  pUBeteaif 

.  _  .cr  hiTHgtit  fnnn  magmatlc  depthi  to  the 

ing  tbife  lor  tbr  firn  fine,  baa  been  tenned  "  juvenile." 
baa  been  asuiued  that  nich  water  nay  be  bkd  in  hot  aprin 
Ihoee  at  Cariibad.  Pnfeaior  I.  W.  Gregory  ha>  luggnic 
certain  iprinfs  in  the  interior  of  Auitralia  may  derive  fttjt  c 
Hpply  liom  juvtaUe  or  pluloole  waleia. 

Aceordina  to  A.  Gaulier.  the  origin  al  TolcaBic  water  n 
found  in  trie  oxidatioB  of  hydrogrn,  developed  Eiom  raai 
cryitaUirK  rock,  vhich  by  •ubiidence  have  been  aubjected 


fskan 


Vapo^, 


iriltiou' 


ical  cc 


nbina 


wilh  them. 


.lie,  is  capable  ol  aburbing  from  the 
almoapheie  mote  Uiin  twenty  timc»  i[»  volume  of  oiygen, 
which  il  expeti  on  >olidi(lca[ion.  thut  producing  what  'a  oUled 
the  "  jpiiUng  of  jilvn."  Platinum  again  can  absorb  and  teiain 
when  solid,  ot  occlude,  a  large  volume  ol  hydrogen,  Ihn  can  be 
eipeltcd  byhtating  the  metal  in  vacuo.  In  like  mojincr  moUen 
rock  under  pressure  can  absorb  much  itcam.  It  appears  that 
many  igneoia  rocks  conliin  gases  locked  up  In  Iheir  pores,  not 
!cl  free  by  pulitriialion,  yM  capable  of  eitpulsion  by  strong 
heat.  The  gases  in  rockt  have  been  ihc  subject  ol  elaborate 
iiudy  by  R.  T.  Chsmbeilin,  whose  nsulD  appear  in  Publication 
No.  106  ol  the  Csmcgie  Institution  of  Wubington. 
Sir  W.  A.  Ttlden  has  found  that  granitr.  gabbrcs  baslt  and 

gaan.  cbielly  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  with  carbon  mononide, 
nvlhanc  and  niir^tn,     Thu^  the  basali  of  Antrim  in  Ireland. 

the  (ollowiiu  pmenUge  conipi»ii«n:  hvdrogcn  jfiij,  carbon 
dioiide  Ji'Og.  carbon  nunoaide  timi,  methane  lo,  mlrocen  r.6i. 
No  doubl  KHne  ol  the  gun  evolved  on  healing  rockt  may  be  gener- 
aled  by  met  iom  during  Ihr  eipcrimenl.  at  ihown  by  M .  W.  Tnvert. 
and  alK  by  Armand  Gautier.  Il  hai  been  pointed  out  by  Gaulier 
that  Ihc  K>>  eihaled  Iran  Mont  I\;l£  during  iIk  cnption  d  1401 
had  prsctxally  the  ume  compoailion  at  that  which  he  obtained 
oa  healing  iraoiie  and  ccilaui  other  rocka.     According  to  >bii 


4t  than  ^,000,000  tons  ol  water-vapour,  besdoa  other  fatek 
na  man  oinuite  in  the  earth 'iDuat  woe  Hibiecl  to  a  gnat 
acMMJon  ol  heat  it  might  evolve  van  voiumca  ol  faaeoua 
T,  capable  ol  produdng  an  eruption  ol  eaptodve  type.  .  Judd 
that  the  little  ballt  ol  Siberian  '^'^'t^"  called  marckanite 
'  olT,  when  atroaoly  heated,  eioudi  of  finely  divided  rartirlta 
d  In^nipture  olthe  diiteaded  maia  thioii^  th*  eacape  ot 
ir.    Fitchatoae  when  Ignited  lotea  in  tone  ouca  H  BDcb  aa 


■  •tteam  Ireahly  extruded  it  geBeralty  Winded  with  moiv  or  leia 
vapour.  Gaaeoutbobblet  la  the  body  ol  the  Uva  render  it  veacubr, 
etpeciatly  Ib  the  uppecpartof  aatTeam.  wfaeielht  prewire  itrdieved. 
and  the  veridet  by  the  onward  Aov  ol  Iha  lava  tend  to  become 
t^oBgaled  in  the  direction  tt  anviiiBiit.  VenculadoB.  belat 
naturally  retiiled  by  cobealoB,  ■•  BOt  cnnoKM  in  very  ii4icid  lavaad 
add  type,  Dsr  la  It  to  be  eipeettd  wbcri  the  lava  bat  lieen  nibject 
la  [lEil  pcetiure,  but  It  it  aen  to  perfectkin  in  euriacc-Aan  ol 
liquid  lavaiofbaaaliicchanctiir.  A  veiicnlai Mructuie  may  mne- 
tlmei  be  aeen  even  in  dykat,  but  the  caviliH  are  uwally  rounded 
rather  than  clonnted,  and  an  often  arranged  in  tnndaparaUel  to 
the  walls  ol  the  dylm.  A  very  amall  proponion  oi  water  in  ■  lava 
uifficei  to  produce  veeiculatkHi-  Secoadary  BtincTali  developed  in  a 
cellular  lava  may  be  depoaited  Ib  the  Bteam-hoiet,  thus  producing  an 


After  the  lurfice  of  a  lava^alr 

may  tllll  be  evolved  in  Ihe  inler 

thrown  up  on  a  lava-Oow.  and  t 
lateral  onficet  the^  an?  known  r 


n  hat  become  cruAed  over,  vapour 
of  the  miH.  and  in  aetUng  telnie 
ctual.    Small  coDca  may  Iha  be 

''  ip  the  lava  in  bllf  l^nub!!^ 
ill  bach  in  drojpe  and  pla^dc 
™nMTu%a.olet*(?0.  The 
niggoied  tv  C.  Sainte-Citii* 


'hlcridcand  tomeiulpliiirettcd 
'  100*.  with  aqueona  vapoirr, 
gen.   (S}Malette(.  indicating 

iva.  haa  been  noted  by  otlier 

at  Veauvlua  that  the  vapour 
C  lava  contained  much  aul- 


he  lava  wr 


had  dlrculy  or  indirectly  absorbed. 
„„. .....  ..  .~.  ,.„..,  ,„,.,.illy  believed,  much  if  not  ntwi of  the 

almoa^CTC  and  hydroajdiere,  and  conaequenlly  twcDmet  at  extreme 

DatripMn  aj  Sfaial  Cva  tmi  Vspoari.— Hydrochloric  acid, 
HCI.  cKapes  abundantly  from  many  venlt,  ofien  accompanied  with 
Ihe  vapoun  ol  certain  mcuUic  chtorldet.  and  ii  leipouible  lor  much 
ol  tht  acnd  elfecli  ol  volcanic  eahalatioitt.  To  avoid  danpnua 
vapoun  an  active  vokano  diould  be  aanndcd  on  the  windward  aide. 
Free  hydrolluoric  and,  HF.  hat  aomMiinn  bean  detected  with  the 
hydrochknc  acid  among  Vetuvlan  vapoara,  and  ailieon  flnride, 
S1F1.  hat  alio  been  reported.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  thS,  it  a 
Irequent  cmanalion.  and  being  combuuible  may  coBlriUile  to  the 

elving  rise  to  aulphur  dloaide  ai>d  water.  By  the  i 
ydrogen  rulphide  arul  carbon  droaide.  water  aod 
.ulphi3c.  COS,  are  lormed :  «hilB^  reunion  with  ml 

il  many  depotitt  ol  volcanic  aulphur.    Hydrogen  auli. ,. 

omwd  by  the  docompoiition  of  certain  metalhc  lulphidea.  lih _. 

if  calcium,  in  the  pmcnce  of  moiiliire.  ai  tuggened  by  Andersen 
and  Ficll  with  rigirdto  certain  muda  at  Ihc  5on(ri«re  ol  St  Vincent. 

be  delceted  by  il: 


portmn  aiKl  In  Ihe  pretence  of  ai 
hydralion  it  readily  lormt  aulphi 

oaidiied  to  lulphuric  acid.    1.  B. ., .. 

' '  Vilh  hydreehloric  ac'idSIu  Ibe  water  of  Ihc  Rio  Vi 
from  the  volcano  of  Pun-'  -'-  "*■-  '-■"  -  -*  "  ' 

CHH^  it  generally  a  pnjdiici  of  Ih 


of  hydrachknc  acid.    By 
■d  free  lulphuric 


VOLCANO 


«8S 


have  cMKd  to  efcip&  Althouch 


tf  ten  evolved  after  all  othv  mta 

k  raay  aoroetiinet  be  due  to  the  decompoaition  oC  Umestooe.  it  Meim 
to  be  mostly  of  true  magmatk  origin.  At  the  well-known  Grotu 
del  Cane,  at  Lake  AgBano^  in  theTbl^raean  Fields  near  Naples, 


Cbeie  has  been  for  ages  a  ropioiis  diecharM,  and  analyses  of  the  air 
of  the  ceve  by  T.  Graham  Young  showed  the  presence  of  from  61*5 
to  71  %  of  carbon  dioxide^    Qauticr,  in  1907.  found  96  to  97  %  m 

.  •  • •       ^1  ^_^     . .  .       ^ 1 e*  _  _     ^ \  ■  y.  »■  _  J    £ ^ 


this  gas  in  the  vapours  (excluding  water-vapour)  emitted  f  lom  the 
Solfatara  near  Poanioli  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  gas  by  its 
density  tends  to  accumulate  in  depressed  areast  as  in  the  Death 
Cukh  in  the  YeUowstooe  Park  and  m  the  Upas  Valley  of  Java.^  In 
the  Eifel,  in  the  Auvcfgne  and  in  manv  other  volcanic  regions  it  is 
discbaii^  at  tempetatuics  not  above  that  of  the  atmonherc^  This 
natural  carbonic  add  gas  is  now  utilised  industrially  at  many 
localities.  In  the  gases  of  the  fumaroles  of  Mont  Ftli,  carbon 
monoaide,  CO,  was  detected  by  H.  Moissan.  Probably  certain 
hydrocarbons,  notably  methane  or  mardi-gas,  CH4,  often  exist  in 
volcanic  gases.  They  might  be  formed  by  the  action  of  water  00 
natural  carbides,  such  as  that  of  magnesium,  calcium,  Ac.  Moissan 
found  5*46%  of  methane  in  vapour  from  a  fumarole  on  Mont  Pdt 
In  1909.  Free  hydrogen  was  detected  by  R.  Bunsen  as  far  back  as 
1846  in  vapours  from  volcanoes  in  Iceund.  In  1861  Deville  and 
Fouque  found  it,  with  h/drocarbons,  at  Torre  del  Greco  near  Naples; 
and  m  1866  Fouqui  dtsoovered  it  at  Santorin,  where  some  of  the 
vapour  at  the  inuaediate  focus  of  eruption  contained  as  much  as 
jo%  of  hydroaen.  It  b  notaUe  that  at  Santorin  free  oxygen  was 
abo  founo.  The  elements  of  water  may  possibly  exist,  at  the  hi^ 
temperature  of  the  magma,  in  a  state  of  dissociation,  and  certam 
volcanic  explosions  have  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  com* 
binatioo  of  these  elements.  Oxygen  n  not  infrequently  found  among 
volcanic  emanatioos.  but  may  perhaps  be  derived  in  most  cases  from 
superBcial  air  and  ground-water;  and  in  like  maimer  the  nitrogen* 
often  detected,  nuy  be  sometimes  of  atmospheric  origin,  though  in 
other  cases  derived  from  nitrides  in  the  lava.  In  the  vapours 
emitted  by  Moat  Pel£  in  i9Ctt  araon  was  detected  by  H.  Moissaa. 
to  the  extent  of  0*71  %:  and  in  those  from  Vesuvius  in  15106  argon 
and  qeon  were  fouiid  by  Gautier.  The  colloction  of  volcanic  vapoun 
offers  dilBcuIty,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  admixture  with  the  atrao- 
spheie.    F.  A.  Pcrret  has  successfully  collected  gases  on  Vesuvius. 

Vdcamie  Flames. — Although  the  incandescence  of  the  lava  and 
stones  projected  during  an  erupdon,  and  the  reflection  from  incan- 
descent matter  in  the  crater  have  often  been  mistaken  for  red  flames, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  true  combustion,  thoogh  generally  feeble, 
does  oocar  during  volcanic  outbursts.  Among  the  gases  dted  abovet 
hydrooen,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  hydrocarbons  are  inflammable. 
Ine  umes  seen  in  volcanoes  are  generally  pale  and  of  bluish, 
greenish  or  yellowish  tint.  They  were  first  examined  qwctro- 
scopically  by  J.  janssen,  who  in  1867  detected  the  lines  of  burning 
hydrogen  at  Santorin.  Subsequently  be  proved  the^  presence  « 
hydrogen,  sodium  and  hydrocarbons  in  the  volcanic  flames  of 
i^lauea.  During  the  eruption  of  Vulcaoo.  in  the  Lipari  Isles,  ia 
1888,  flames  with  a  blutui  or  greenish  tin^  were  seen  by  A.  E. 
Nariian,  aa  experienced  observer  resident  in  the  island.  These, 
however,  were  referred  to  the  kindling  of  sulphur  deposited  around 
the  fumaroles,  the  flames  being  cohwred  by  the  presence  of  boik 
add  and  arsenic  sulphide. 

AVhen  a  stream  of^  lava  flows  over  vegetation  the  combmtloo  of 
the  leaves  and  wood  may  be  mistaken  tor  flames  issuing  from  the 
lava.  In  like  manner  broshwood  may  grow  in  the  crater  of  a 
dormant  volcano  and  be  ignited  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  lava,  thus 
;  flames  which,  JTfom  their  position  in  the  enter,  may  readily 


an 


Vdeamk  SaWuMlcr.— Certain  mineral  anbstances  occur  as  sub> 
fimates  in  and  around  the  vokanic  vents,  forming  incrustations  on 
the  lava.  They  are  either  deposited  cUrectly  from  the  eflluent 
vapours,  whkh  carry  them  in  a  voladle  condition,  or  are  produced 
by  interaction  of  the  vapours  among  themselves;  whilst  some  of  the 
incrustatiotts,  rather  loosely  called  suUimates.  are  due  to  reaction 
of  the  vapours  00  the  oonstitueats  of  the  hva.  Possibly  at  the 
tempenture  of  the  oiagma-reservoirs  even  sifica  and  various 
mS^tt*  may  be  volatilized,  and  might  thus  yield  sublimation 
nroducta.  Many  of  the  votcanic  sublimates  occur  at  first  as  iocan- 
dcsccot  crasts  on  the  lava.  Bdng  generally  unstable  they  are 
<Uf&calt  of  preservation,  and  are  not  usualty  well  represented  in 
coUectioaa. 

Amoog  die  commonest  sublimates  is  haEte.  or  aotfiora  chloride, 
NaCl,  oocorring  as  a  white  crystalline  incrustation,  sometimes 
accompanied,  as  at  Vesovius,  by  sylvite.  or  potassium  chloride, 
KQ,  which  forma  a  rimilar  sublimate.  The  two  chlorides  may 
be  intimately  associated.  Sal  ammoniac,  or  ammonium  chloride. 
>fH4Q.  is  not  niKomroon,  espedallyat  Etna,  as  a  white  crystalline 
cni5t.  probably  formed  ia  part  by  the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  add 
■ith  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  the  vapours.  Bunsen,  on  finding 
it  in  Iceland,  renrdcn  it  as  a  product  «  the  ifistillation  of  organic 
matter.  At  the  bolfatara,  near  POezooii.  sal  ammoniac  was  formerly 
collected  as  a  sublimate  on  tiles  placed  round  a  bocca  or  vapour- 
vent.  Ferric  chloride.  FeCli,  net  Infrequently  occurs  as  a  reddish 
or  dtowbhi  yellow  deliquescent  lucruftation,  and  becanse  it  thus 
eoloon  the  lava  it  has  received  the  name  el  molysite  (from  Gr. 


^JXiwit,  stain).  The  action  of  hydrochloric  add  on  the  iron  com- 
pounds  in  the  lava  may  readily  yidd  this  chloride^  which  from  itt 
yellowish  colour  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  sulphur.  A 
crysulline  sublimate  from  the  fumaroles  on  Vesuvius,  oontainins 
ferrk  and  alkaline  cfaferides,  KQNH/U-SFeCU+flHdO,  is  know* 
as  kremerute,  after  P.  Kremerk  From  a  looriaoeous  lava  found  en 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  190S,  Johnston-Lavis  procured  a 
jrellow  rhombohedral  sublimate,  which  he  proved  to  be  a  chloride  of 
manganese  and  potassium,  whence  he  proposed  for  it  the  name 
chlonnanganokaht&  It  was  studied  by  L.  J.  Spencer,  Mad  found 
to  contain  4KC1'  MnCh.  Chkwocaldte,  or  native  caldua  chloride^ 
CaCIt,  has  been  found  in  cubic  crystals  on  Vesuvian  lava.  Fkiorit^ 
or  calcium  fluoride,  CaFa,  is  also  known  as  a  volcanic  product.  Lead 
chloride,  PbCh.  a  rare  Vesuvian  mineral,  was  named  cotunnite, 
after  Dr  Cotugno  of  Naples.  Theactioaof  hydrogensolphideoothls 
chloride  may  give  rise  to  galena,  PbS,  found  by  A.  Lacrois  on  Vesii* 
vius  in  1906.  Atapmite,  or  cupric  oxychlonde,  CuCls*3Cu(0H)a, 
occurs  as  a  green  incrustation  on  certain  Vesuvian  lavas,  notably 
those  of  1631.  Another  green  mineral  from  Vesuvius  was  found 
by  A.  Scacdu  to  be  a  sulphate  containing  copper,  with  potaa> 
sium  and  sodium,  which  be  named  from  its  fine  colour  mamnm 
— a  word  which  has  been  written  in  £m|lish  as  euchlorinite.  The 
copper  in  the  sublimates  on  Vesuvius  win  sometimes  plate  the  iron 
nails  of  a  tia\-dler's  boots  when  crossing  the  newly  erupted  lava. 
Cupric  oxide,  CuO,  occurs  in  ddicate  crystalline  scales  termed 
teoorite.  after  Professor  G.  Tenore  of  Naples:  whilst  cupric  sulphide, 
CuS,  forms  a  delicately  reticulated  incrustation  known  as  covcllite, 
after  N.  Covelli,  its  discoverer  at  Vesuvius. 

A  sttbfimate  not  infrequently  found  in  feathery  crystalline 
deposits  on  lava  at  Vesuvius,  and  formerly  calkd  '*  Vesuvian  salt,** 
is  a  potassium  and  sodium  sulphate,  (K*Ka)aS04,  kaowa  as  mfMn- 
talite  (from  Gr.  i4nn$,  imperishable,  ano  AXi,  salt).  A  sulphate 
with  the  composition  Pt^0«-(K-Na)sS04,  found  in  the  funutroies  at 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  I90(5,  was  named  by  A.  Lacroiz 
palmierite,  after  L.  Palmieri,  who  was  formerly  director  of  the 
observatory  on  Vesuvius.  Various  sulphites  are  formed  oa  lavas 
by  the  sulDhuroua  add  of  the  vamours.  Ferric  oxide,  FetOa,  which 
occurs  in  oeautiful  metallic  scales  as  specular  iron-ore,  or  as  an 
amorphous  reddish  incrustation  on  the  lava,  is  probably  formed  ia 
most  cases  by  the  interaction  of  vapour  of  ferric  chloride  and  steam 
at  a  hljEh  temperature.  Less  frequently,  magnetite,  Fe^«,  and 
ma^nesioferrite,  MgFci04,  are  found  in  octahedral  crystals  oa  lava. 
An  iron  nitride  (Fe»Ns)  was  detected  thinly  incrusting  a  lava  erupted 
at  Etna  in  1874,  and  was  named  by  O.  Sdvestri,  who  examined  it, 
sideiaaote^ 

Boric  add,  HxBOa^  occurs  in  the  crater  of  Volcano  to  abunduitly 
that  it  «as  at  one  time  collected  commercially.  It  has  also  led  to 
the  foundation  of  an  industiy  in  Tuscany,  whm  it  is  obtained  from 
the  soflk)ni  (ff.r.)  of  the  Maremma.  From  Sasso  in  Tuscany  it 
has  recdvcd  ttie  name  of  sassolin  or  sassolite.  Realgar,  or  arsenic 
sulphide,  AstSi,  occurs  in  certain  volcanic  exhalations  and  is  d^ 
posited  as  an  orange-red  incrustation,  often  associated  with  sulphur, 
as  at  the  Solfatara,  where  orpiment,  AsiS«,  has  also  been  found. 

Of  an  volcanic  products,  sulphur  (^.v.)  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
important  It  vaxy  occur  in  large  quantity  lining  the  sralls  of  the 
crater,  as  at  Popocatepetl  in  Mexico,  where  it  was  formerly  worked 
by  the  Indian  **  vdcaneros,"  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  a  rare 
product,  as  at  Vesuvius.  Sulphur  appears  generally  to  owe  its 
origin  in  volcanic  areas  to  the  interaction  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  to  the  action  of  water  00  the  latter.  A 
volcanic  vent  where  sulphur  is  deposited  is  truly  a  solfatara  (jolfo 
terra)  or  a  soufri^re,  but  all  volcanoes  which  have  passed  into  th^t 
stage  in  which  they  emit  oierdy  heated  vapours  now  pass  under 
this  name  (see  SoLrATASA).  Toe  famous  Solfatara,  an  old  crater 
in  the  PhWracan  Fields,  exhales  sulphurous  vapours,  emdally  at 
the  Bocca  Grande,  from  which  sulphur  is  deposited.  In  toe  oranre- 
ooloured  sulphur  of  the  Sotfatara,  realgar  may  be  present  to  t:>e 
extent  of  as  much  as  x8  %.  A  brown  scleniferous  sulphur  occurrii.g 
at  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islaods,  was  termed  by  W.  HaiiUnctr 
volcanite,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  Professor  W.  H.  Hc^bs  has 
applied  this  name  to  an  anorthodase-augite  rock  ejected  as  bombs 
at  Vulcano.  Sulphur  containing  selenium  is  known  as  a  volcanic 
product  in  Hawaii,  whilst  in  Japan  not  only  selenium  but  teDurium 
occurs  in  certain  kinds  of  sulphur. 

At  the  Solfatara,  near  Poszuoli.  the  hot  sulfdiuroas  vapours  attack 
the  trachytic  rocks  from  which  they  issue,  giving  rise  to  such  pro* 
ducts  as  alum,  kaolin  and  gypsum.  To  soiae  of  these  products, 
induding  alunoRn  and  mendozite  (soda-alum),  the  name  sc^tarite 
was  given  by  C  W.  Sheppard  in  1835.  By  prolonged  action  of  the 
add  vapours  on  lava,  tne  bases  of  Uie  wlicBtes  may  be  removed, 
leaving  the  silica  as  a  soft  white  chalk-Eke  substance.  The  occur- 
rence of  kaolin  and  other  white  earthy  alteiation-products  led  to 
the  htlb  around  the  Sollataia  being  known  to  the  Komaos  aa  the 
CoOi  lemcoiei. 

Tie  Hti  Dust  Chid  and  AtaUmdm  ^  PdS.—Tht  teRificenip- 

tioiM  in  the  idands  of  Maxtiniqiie  and  St  VinoeBt  in  the  West 

Indies  in  1901,  fnniished  examples  of  a  type  of  activitv  ^''t  prrri- 

otaly  recognized  by  vulcanolo^ts,  thou^  as  Professor  A-  Lacroix 
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has  pointed  out,  rimilftr  phenomena  have  no  doubt  occurred 
elsewhere,  especially  in  the  Azores.  By  Drs  Tempest  Anderson 
and  J  S.  Flett,  who  were  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Society  to 
report  on  the  phenomena,  this  type  of  explosive  eruption  a 
distinguished  as  the  "  Pei£an  type."  Its  distinctive  character 
b  found  in  the  sudden  emission  of  a  dense  black  cloud  of  super- 
heated and  suffocating  gases,  heavily  charged  with  incandescent 
dust,  moving  with  great  velocity  and  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
charge of  immense  volumes  of  volcanic  sand,  which  are  not 
rained  down  in  the  normal  manner,  but  descend  like  a  hot 
avalanche.  The  doud,  with  the  avalanche,  is  called  by  Lacroix 
A  nt$i€  PetUnney  or  nuie  ardente,  the  latter  term  having  been 
applied  to  the  fatal  cloud  in  the  eruptions  at  San  Jorge  in  the 
Azores  in  i8x8.  In  its  typical  form,  the  doud  seen  at  Pel£ 
appeared  as  a  solid  bank,  opaque  and  impenetrable,  but  having 
the  edge  in  places  hanging  like  folds  of  a  curtain,  and  apparently 
of  brown  or  purplish  colour.  Rolling  along  like  an  inky  torrent. 
It  produced  in  its  passage  intense  darkn^,  relieved  by  vivid 
lightning.  So  much  solid  matter  was  suspended  in  the  doud, 
that  it  became  too  dense  to  surmount  obstades  and  behaved 
rather  tike  a  liquid.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  its 
peculiar  movement  as  it  swept  down  the  mountain  was  due  not 
simply  to  its  heavy  charge  of  s(^ds,  but  partly  to  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  initial  explosion.  After  leaving  the  crater, 
it  underwent  enormous  expansion,  and  Anderson  and  Flett  were' 
led  to  suggest  that  possibly  at  the  moment  of  emission  it  might 
have  been  partly  in  the  form  of  liquid  drops,  which  on  solidify' 
ing  evolved  large  volumes  of  gas  held  previously  in  occlusion. 
The  deadly  effect  of  the  blast  seems  to  have  been  mostly  due 
to  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
passages  by  the  fine  hot  dust,  but  suffocating  gases,  like  sulphur 
dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  were  associated  with  the 
water-vapour.  Possibly  the  incandescent  dust  was  even  hotter 
than  the  surrounding  vapour,  since  the  latter  might  be  cooled 
by  expansion. 

It  is  said  that  the  black  doud  as  it  swept  along  was  accom- 
panied by  an  indraught  of  air,  not  however  suffidently  powerful 
to  check  its  rapid  advance.  The  current  of  air  was  likened  by 
Anderson  and  Flett  to  the  inrush  of  air  at  a  railway  station  as 
■a  express  train  passes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  temperature  of  the  fatal  blast  which  destroyed  St  Pierre, 
but  without  very  definite  results.  Thus  it  was  assumed  that 
as  the  telephone  wires  were  not  melted  the  temperature  was  below 
the  fusing-point  of  copper:  possibly,  however,  the  blast  may 
have  passed  too  rapidly  to  produce  the  effects  which  might 
normsily  be  due  to  its  temperature. 

Shape  cf  VtkanU  Cones. — ^Those  volcanic  products  which  are  solid 
when  ejected,  or  which  solidify  after  extrusion,  tend  to  form  by 
their  accumulation  around  the  eruptive  vent  a  hill,  which,  though 

fenerally  more  or  less  conical,  is  subiect  to  much  variation  in  shape, 
t  occasionally  happens  that  the  hill  is  composed  wholly  of  ejected 
blocks,  not  themselves  of  volcanic  origin.  In  this  case  an  explosion 
has  rent  the  ground,  and  the  effluent  va{30urs  have  huriea  forth 
fragments  of  the  shattered  rock  through  which  the  vent  was  opened, 
but  no  ash  or  other  fragmentary  volcanic  material  has  been  ejected, 
nor  has  an^  bva  been  pounecl  forth.  ^  This  exceptional  type  is 
represented  in  the  Eifel  by  certain  monticules  which  consist  mainly 
of  fragments  of  Devonian  slate,  more  or  leas  altered.  In  some  cases 
the  area  within  a  ring  of  such  rocky  materials  is  occupied  by  a  sheet 
of  water,  forming  a  crater-lake,  known  in  the  Eifel  as  a  maar.  Piles 
of  fragmentary  matter  of  this  character,  though  containing  neither 
dnders  nor  lava,  may  be  fairl)r  regarded  as  volcanic,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  due  to  the  explosive  action  of  hot  subterranean  vapours. 

In  the  ordinary  paroxysmal  type  of  eruption,  however,  cmdera  and 
ashes  are  shot  upwards  by  the  explosion  and  then  descend  in  showera, 
forming  around  the  orifice  a  mound,  in  shape  rather  like  the  diminu- 
tive cone  of  sand  in  the  lower  lobe  of  an  hour-glass.  Little  cinder- 
cones  of  this  character  may  be  formed  within  the  crater  of  a  large 
volcano  during  a  single  eruption:  whilst  large  cones  are  built  up 
by  many  soccesave  oischarees,  each  sheet  of  fragmentary  material 
mantling  more  or  less  regulariy  round  the  preceding  layer.  The 
symmetry  of  the  hill  is  not  infrequently  affected  fay  disturbing 
influences-'«  strongwind,  for  example,  blowing  the  loose  matter 
towuds  one  side.  The  sides  of  a  cinder  cone  have  generally  a  steep 
•lope,  varying  from  30*  to  4$**.  depending  on  the  an^^e  of  repose 
of  the  ejectamenta.  Excellent  examples  of  small  scoria<oncs  are 
found  among  the  puys  of  Auvergne  in  central  France,  whilst  a  mag- 


nificent niuttfatlon  of  this  type  of  hilt  Is  furnished  by  Pi]slyama« 
in  japan,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  1 2,000  ft.  How  such  a  oon« 
may  be  rapidly  built  up  was  u-ell  fihown  by  the  formation  of  Monte 
Nuovo.  near  Possuoli — a  hill  4.00  ft.  high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  which  is  known  from  contemporary  evidence  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  in  September  1538.  The 
shape  of  a  cinder  cone  may  be  retained  [or  a^es,  since  it  is  not  liable 
to  suffer  greatly  by  denudation,  as  the  ram  soaks  into  the  loose 
porous  mass  instead  of  running  down  the  outside.  If  lava  rises  in 
the  duct  of  a  cinder  cone,  it  may,  on  accumulatbn  in  the  crater, 
break  down  the  wall,  and  thus  effect  its  escape  as  a  stream.  Cones 
breached  in  this  way  are  not  uncommon  in  Auvergne. 

It  often  happens  that  the  cinders  and  ashes  ejected  from  a  volcano 
become  mixed  with  trater,  and  so  form  a  paste,  which  sets  readily 
as  a  hard  tufaceous  mass.  Such  natural  tuff  is  indeed  similar  to 
the  hydraulic  cement  known  as  pozzolana,  which  is  formed  artificially 
from  volcanic  ashes,  and  is  renowned  for  durability.  Although 
streams  of  volcanic  mud  arc  commonly  associated  witn  the  ashes  of 
a  cinder-cone  they  may  also  form  independent  structures  or  tuff- 
cones.  These  are  generally  broad-toppeo  hills,  having  sides  with  an 
anele  of  slope  as  low  in  some  cases  as  15*. 

Lava<one8  are  built  up  of  streams  of  lava  which  have  consolidated 
around  ^he  funnel  of  escape.  Associated  with  the  lava,  however, 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  fragmentary  matter,  so  that  the  cones 
are  composite  in  structure  and  conseouently  more  acute  in  shape 
than  if  they  were  composed  wholly  of  lava.  As  the  streams  of  lava 
in  a  volcano  run  at  different  times  in  different  directions,  they  radiate 
from  the  centre,  or  flow  from  lateral  or  eccentric  orifices,  as  irregular 
tonguesj  and  do  not  generally  form  continuous  sheets  covering  the 
mountain. 

^  When  lava  is  the  sole  or  chief  element  in  the  cone,  the  shape  of  the 
hill  is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  chemical  composition  and 
viscosity  of  the  lava,  its  copiousness  and  the  rapidity  of  flow.  If 
the  lava  be  highly  basic  ana  very  mobile,  it  may  spread  to  a  great 
distance  before  solidirying,  and  thus  form  a  hill  covering  a  large  area 
and  rising  perhaps  to  a  great  height,  but  remarkably  flat  in  |}rofile. 
Were  the  lava  perfectly  liquid,  it  would  indeed  form  a  sheet  without 
any  perceptible  slope  of  surface.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  lavas 
are  so  fluent  as  to  run  down  an  incline  of  i*,  and  Rat  cones  of  basalt 
have  in  some  cases  a  slope  of  only  10*  or  even  less.  The  colos:  il 
mass  of  Mauna  Loa,  In  Hawaii,  forms  a  remarkably  flat  broad  cone, 
spreading  over  a  base  of  enormous  area  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
13.900  ft.  Major  Dutton,  writing  in  1863,  said  that  "  a  moderate 
eruption  of  Mauna  Loa  represents  more  material  than  Vesuvius 
has  emitted  since  the  days  <^  Pompeii.'*  Yet  the  lava  is  so  mobile 
that  it  generally  wells  forth  quietly,  without  explosive  demonstra- 
tion, and  therefore  unaccompanied  by  fragmentary  eiectamenta. 
Fluent  lavas  like  those  of  Hawaii  are  also  poured  lortn  from  the 
volcanoes  and  volcanic  fissures  of  Iceland.  * 

If  the  lava  be  less  basic  and  less  fusible,  the  hill  formed  by  its 
accumulation  instead  of  being  a  low  dome  will  take  the  shape  of  a 
cone  with  sides  of  higher  gradient:  in  the  case  of  andesite  cones,  for 
instance,  the  slope  may  vary  from  25*  to  a5*.  Acid  rocks,  or  those 
rich  in  silica,  such  as  rhyolites  and  trachytes,  may  be  emitted  as 
very  viscous  lavas  tending  to  form  dome-shaped  or  bulbous  mabses. 
Experiment  shows  that  such  lavas  may  persist  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  semi-solid  condition.  It  is  possible  for  a  dome  to  increase 
in  size  not  by  the  lava  running  over  the  crater  and  down  the  sides 
but  by  injection  of  the  pasty  magma  within  the  expanding  bulb 
while  still  soft;  or  if  solidified,  the  crust  yields  by  cracking.  Such 
a  mode  of  growth,  in  which  the  dome  consists  of  successive  sheets 
that  have  been  compared  to  the  skins  of  an  onion,  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr  A.  Reyer,  and  the  structure  is  typically 
representol  by  the  mamelons  or  steep'sided  domes  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  The  Puy-de-Ddme  in  Auvergne  is  an  example  of  a  cone 
formed  of  the  trachytic  rock  called  from  its  locality  domite,  whilst 
the  Grand  Sarcoui  in  the  same  region  illustrates  tne  broad  dome- 
shaped  type  of  hill.  Such  domes  may  have  no  summit-crater,  and 
it  is  then  usually  assumed  that  the  top  with  the  crater  has  been 
removed  by  denudation,  but  poasit>ly  in  some  cases  such  a  feature 
never  existed.  The  "  dome  volcano  of  von  Secbach  is  a  dome  of 
acid  lava  extruded  as  a  homogeneous  mass,  without  conspicuous 
chimney  or  crater.  Although  domes  are  usually  composed  of  acid 
rocks,  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  be  formed  also  of  basic  lavas, 
if  the  magma  be  protruded  slowly  at  a  low  temperature  so  as  to  be 
rapidly  congealed. 

The  Spine  of  Pell. — ^A  peculiar  volcanic  structure  appeared  at  Mont 
Pelf  in  the  course  of  the  eruption  of  1902,  and  was  the  subject  of 
careful  study  by  Professor  A.  Lacroix,  Dr  E.  A.  Hoovey,  A.  Heilprin 
and  other  observers.  It  appears  that  from  fissures  in  the  floor 
of  the  Etang  Sec  a  viscous  andesitic  lava,  partly  quartziferous,  was 
poured  forth  and  rapidly  solidified  supcrhcially,  forming  a  dome- 
shaped  mass  invested  by  a  crust  or  carapace.  According  to  Lacroix, 
the  crust  soon  became  fractured,  partly  by  shrinkage  on  consolida- 
tion and  partly  by  internal  tension,  and  the  dome  grew  rapidly  by 
injection  of  molten  matter.  Then  there  gradually  rose  from  the 
dome  a  huge  monolith  or  needle,  forming  a  terminal  spine,  which  in 
the^  course  of  its  existence  varied  in  shape  and  height,  having  been 
at  lU  maximum  in  July  1903.  when  its  absolute  height  was  about 
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S»6  ft  above  «»-fewBL  The  wtOb  of  the  tpiM.  WuMd  at  f  1 
75*  to  90*  to  die  horiaoiw  were  apparently  daclceneided.  or  polished 
and  ecntched  by  (fiction:  masKs  were  oocanonally  detacbed  and 
vapoura  were  OMtinually  escaping.  Sevcnl  amaller  needles  weie 
also  fanned.  Sone  observers  regarocd  the  great  nine  as  a  aoUdified 
plug  of  bva  from  a  pievioiia  outbuxit.  eigylkif  00  a  renewal  of 
acuvity.  Laooix.  however,  bdieved^  that  it  waa  Conned  by  the 
catnisoo  of  an  enormous  mass  of  hi^^ly  viscid  magma,  pcifaape 
panly  solidified  before  emission,  and  he  oompaml  the  (ormatioo  of 
tbedooaeinthecratcrtothestnictauconSantorinin  1866.  described 
by  Fouquft  as  a  "  ctwiulo-volcaaoL''  Fvofeasor  H.  F.  Oelaiid  has 
suagcited  a  oompansoo  wkh  thcconeof  andesite  in  the  crater  of  the 
volaMO  of  Toluca  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  said  that  similar  iormationn 
have  been  obser\'ed  in  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes^  Dr  Tempest 
Aodeiaoa.  on  visiiing  Pel6  in  1907.  found  a  stump  of  the  spine, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  vokaaic  aggVainate,  lisag  faom  a  oooe  01 
talus  formed  of  its  ruina^ 

T%§  Crater, — ^The  eruptive  orifice  in  nonnal  volcano— the  ftseca 
of  Italian  vukanologista— ia  usually  dtoated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
depfcsaion  or  cup.  known  as  the  crater.  This  hollow  is  formed  and 
kept  open  by  the  explosive  force  of  the  dastic  vapoura,  and  whenthe 
volcano  becomes  dormant  or  extinct  tt  may  be  closed,  partly  by 
rock  falling  from  its  crumbling  walls  and  partly  bv  the  solidificatwo 
of  the  lava  which  it  may  contain.  If  a  rtncwea  outbunt  occurs, 
the  floor  of  the  oU  crater  may  nopea  or  a  new  outlet  may  be  formed 
at  some  weak  point  on  the  side  of  the  mountain:  henoe  a  crater  may. 
with  regard  to  position,  be  either  tmninal  or  lateraL  The  postioo 
of  the  crater  will  evidently  be  also  chai^;ed  on  any  shifting  of  the 
gmscal  axis  of  eruptkm.  Jin  shape  and  sise  the  crater  vanea  fmn 
time  to  time,  the  walls  being  perhaps  breached  or  even  blown  away 
during  an  outbunt.  Hence  the  height  of  a  volcanic  mountain 
In  activity,  measoied  to  the  rim  of  the  crater  or  the  terminal  peak. 
Is  not  constant.  Vesuvius,  for  example,  suffered  a  reduction  of 
■ewenl  hondred  feet  doting  the  great  eruption  of  i9o6»  the  east  side 
«f  the  oooe  having  hxt,  according  to  V.  K.  Matteood,  120  metresL 

Whilst  in  many  cases  the  crater  is  a  comparatively  small  circular 
hollow  around  the  orifice  of  dischai^^^  it  forms  in  othen  a  large  bowl- 
Eke  cavity,  such  as  is  termed  in  some  locafities  a  **  caldcsa."  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  cratcxa  are  wide  pits  boonded  by  nearly 
vertical  walls,  showing  stratified  and  terraced  lavas  and  floored  by  a 
great  plain  of  black  basalt,  sometimes  with  lakes  of  molten  lava. 
Profeasor  W.  H.  Pkkerif^  compares  the  lava«pits  of  Hawaii  to  the 
crater-rings  in  the  moon.  Some  of  the  pit<raten  in  the  Sandwich 
l&Unds  are  of  great  saae,  but  oooe  comparable  with  the  greatest  of 
the  hnar  craters.  Dr  G.  K.  Gilbert,  however,  has  suggested  that  the 
rtngahatTTTi  pita  on  the  moon  are  not  of  volcanic  origin,  but  are 
i\\  \m  mumn  formed  by  ibt  impact  of  meteorites.  Simuarly  the 
**  crater  "  of  Coon  Butte,  near  Canyon  Diabki,  in  Arizona,  whkh  is 
4000  ft.  in  <fiameter  and  500  ft.  deep,  has  been  reprded  as  a  vast 
pit  doe  to  mffif'^^f  of  a  meteorite  of^  prodigious  siae.  PrabaUy  the 
largest  terrestrial  volcanic  crater  b  that  of  Aao-san,  In  the  Ue  of 
Kiushin  0«P>*)^  ^'l^'ch  is  a  huge  oval  depRssioo  estimated  by  some 
observcn  to  have  an  area  of  at  least  100  sq.  m.  Some  of  the 
large  pit-crater»  have  probably , been  formed  by  subsidence,  the 
oooe  01  a  volca-ko  having  been  eviscerated  by  extravamtioo  of  lava, 
and  the  mof  of  the  cavity  having  then  subsaled  by  kMs  of  support 
The  term  caldeta  haa  aomctimca  been  Bniitcd  to  cratera  fbmied  by 
auch  ooOapoe. 

On  the  floor  of  the  enter,  ejected  matter  may  aoonnulate  as  a 
oonoidal  pile;  and  if  such  action  be  repeated  in  the  crater  of  the 
nia  Limr.  ■  wamsBinn  of  ooooentric  cooes  will  ultimately  be  fiormed. 
The  waBs  of  a  perfect  crater  form  a  ring,  giving  the  oone  a  tnincated 
appeacanoe,  b^  the  ring  may  suffer  more  or  kss  destruction  in  the 
course  of  the  histary  of  the  mountain.  A  familiar  iwrfanrr  of  such 
chai^  b  afforded  m  VesnvioSb  The  momitatn  now  so  called,  using 
the  ttni  in  a  lestraJed  sense,  b  a  huge  composite  cone  buQt  up 
within  an  old  cratoal  hollow,  the  waUs  of  which  still  rise  as  an 
endrdng  lampart  00  the  N.  and  N.E.  sides,  and  are  known  as 
Monte Soosma;  but  the  S.  and  S.W.  sides  of  the  ancient  crater  have 
dimppeared.  having  been  blown  away  during  some  former  outbunt. 
probably  the  P&aiaa  etuptiuu  of  79.  In  like  manner  the  relics  of  an 
old  crater  form  an  amphitheatre  partially  engirdlins  the  Soof riire 
in  St  Viaoent.  and  other  riannih'a  of  **  Somma  rings    are  known  to 
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the  ftaf^mestal  mattrr  ejected  non  a  volcano  toils  down 

ol  the  enter,  faming  beds  of  toff  which  incline  towards 

or  have  a  <:einwirliaal  dipu    On  the  contrary,  the 

of  dader  and  lava  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  cone  slope 

ly  from  the  aaas,  or  have  a  <Bp  that  b  sometimes  described  as  peri- 

tricorqaa-qoa-vcnaL   According  to  the  old  "cnter-of -elevation 

theory.**  held  especially  b^  A.  von  Hnmboldt.  L.  von  Buch  and  £lie 
de  Beanmoot,  thttinmBation  of  the  beds  was  rwarded  as  mainly  doe 
It  waa  contended  that  the  vokahic  oone  owed  its 
far  the  most  port,  to  local  disiewaion  of  the  grtmnd.  and  was 
iuJeud  oompaiable  to  a  huge  Mister  of  the  earth's  crust,  bunt  at 
tile  summit  to  form  the  **  elevatiott  crater."    Pilma.  in  the  Canaiy 

example  of  sncfa  a  formation.    This 

.  by  Ponlett-Scrope.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 

argned  tiat  the  volcanOk  so  Car  from  being 


this  view  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  crater-of-eniptioo  theory.**  Its 
general  souodnem  has  been  demonstrated  whenever  an  ins^ht  haa 
been  obtained  into  the  internal  structure  of  a  volcano.  Thus,  after 
the  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1883  a  manitficent  natural  section  of  the 
great  coce  of  Rakata.  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  was  exposed — the 
nonhera  half  having  been  blown  away —  and  it  waa  then  evident 
that  this  mountain  was  practically  a  soDd  cone,  built  up  of  a  great 
■urrrsiion  of  irregular  beds  of  tuff  and  lava,  braced  together  by 
intersecting  dykes.  The  internal  architecture  of  a  volcano  n  rarely 
ao  wdl  displayed  as  in  thUcase,  but  dissections  of  cones,  more  or  k-ss 
disrinft,  are  often  obtained  by  denudatioiL  It  should  be  mentioned 
that,  in  oonnexioo  with  the  structures  called  lauaHdUt  there  may 


have  been  an  devatkm.  or  foldin|:.  and  even  faulting,  of  the  super- 
ficial rocks  by  subterranean  intrusion  of  la\-a ;  but  this  is  different  from 
the  local  expanaon  and  rupture  of  the  g^rouod  required  by  the  old 
theory.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  m  lecent  yean  the  view  of 
devatioo,  in  a  modified  form,  has  not  been  without  supportera. 

Where  the  growth  of  a  volcanic  mound  takes  place  irom  within, 
as  in  certain  steep-sided  trachytic  cooes,  there  may  be  no  perceptible 
crater  or  extemaioutlet.  Again,  there  are  many  volcanoes  which  have 
no  crater  at  the  summit,  because  the  eruptions  always  take  place 
from  lateral  outlets.  Even  when  a  terminal  pit  b  present,  the  bva 
may  issue  from  the  body  of  the  mountain,  and  in  some  casm  it  exudea 
from  so  many  ^ts  or  ciacka  that  the  volcano  has  been  deitiibed  aa 
**  sweatmg  fire. 

Farasiltc  Comes. — In  the  case  of  a  lofty  volcano  the  oobimn  el  hva 
may  not  have  siiflfirifnt  ascensional  force  to  reach  the  crater  at  the 
sunutti^  or  at  any  rate  it  finds  easier  means  of  egress  at  some  weak 
spot,  often  along  radial  cracky  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountaja. 
Thus  »t  Etna,  w-hich  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  10,800  ft.,  the 
eruptiooa  usually  proceed  from  lateral  fissures,  sometimes  at  least 
hall-way  down  the  mountain-side.  When  fxagmental  materials  are 
ejected  from  a  lateral  vent  a  ciiider<<one  b  formed,  and  by  frequent 
repetition  of  such  ejections  the  flanks  of  Etna  have  become  dotted 
over  arith  hundreds  of  sooria-cones  much  like  the  puys  of  Auvergne, 
the  lareest  (Monte  Minardo)  rising  to  a  height  of  as  much  as  750  ft. 
HiOs  01  thb  character,  seated  on  toe  parent  «ioitnta;«^  ^re  known  as 


parasitic  oones^  minor  cones,  lateral  cones,  &c. 

Such  subordmate  cones  often  show  a  tendency  to  a  linear  arrange* 
ment.  rising  from  vents  or  bouhe  along  the  floor  of  a  line  of  fissure. 
Thus  in  18^2  a  chain  of  fi-ve  cones  arose  from  a  rift  on  the  S.  side  of 
Etna,  runnmg  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  and  the  bills  became  known  aa 
the  Monti  Silvestri,  after  Professor  OrazioSilvestri  of  Catania.  Thb 
rift.  however,was  but  acontiauationof  a  fissure  from  which  there  arose 
in  1886  the  aeries  of  cooes  called  the  Monti  Cemmellaxx>»  while  this 
in  turn,  waa  a  prolongation  of  a  rent  opened  in  1883.  Tlie  eruption 
on  Etna  in  the  sfving  of  1910  took  place  along  toe  same  gnnal 
direcdoo.  but  at  a  mudi  hiuier  elevation.  The  tendency  for  enip- 
tioos  to  be  renewed  along  old  lines  of  weakness,  which  can  be  readily 
opened  afresh  and  extetxled.  b  a  feature  well  known  to  vulcanologists. 

The  small  oonea  vdiich  are  frequently  thrown  up  on  bva  streams 
were  admirably  exemplified  on  Vesuvius  in  the  erupdoo  of  1855  and 
figured  by  J.  Schmidt.  The  name  of  **  driblet  cones  "  was  given 
by  J.  D.  Dana  to  the  little  cones  and  piUan  formed  by  jets  oibva 
projorted  from  blowing  holes  at  Kihuea,  the  dtx^  cf  lava  remaining 
plastic  and  cohering  aa  they  feO.  Such  dots  may  form  columns  and 
pyramids,  with  almost  vertical  sides.  Steep-sided  cones  more  or 
kss  of  thb  character  occur  elsewhere,  but  are  usually  built  up  around 
spirades.  Small  cooes  formed  by  mere  dabs  ot  bva  are  known 
trivially  as  **  spatter  cooes.*' 

Fiismrt  Erupii<ms. — In  certain  parts  of  the  worid  these  are  vast 
tracts  of  basaltk  bva  with  little  or  no  evidcnoe-of  cooes  or  of 
pyioclastic  accompaniment.  To  explain  their  formation.  Baron  F. 
von  Richthofen  suggested  that  they  represent  great  floods  of  bva 
which  were  pouredTiorth  not  from  onfinary  volcanic  craters  with 
more  or  less  explosive  violence,  but  from  great  fissures  in  the  earth's 
crust,  whence  they  may  have  quietly  weQed  fonh  and  spread  as  a 
dduge  over  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  eruptions  were  thus 
effusive  rather  than  explosive.  Such  jihenoroena.  oooetitating  a 
distinct  t>-pe  of  vulcanism.  are  distinguished  as  fissare  eruptions  or 
masave  eruptions — terras  which  sugg^  the  mode  of  extrusion  and 
the  character  of  the  extruded  matter.  As  the  bva  in  such  outflows 
most  be  very  fusibk.  it  b  generally  of  basaltic  type,  lifce  that  cf 
Hawaii:  indMd.  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  with  thetr  quiet  emission 
of  highly  fluent  lavas,  connect  the  fissore  eruptions  with  the  **  central 
eruptions.**  which  are  osnally  regarded  as  representing  the  oormal 
type  of  activity.  At  the  present  day  tme  fissure  eruptions  seem 
to  be  of  nther  nmited  occurrence^  but  exceQent  examples  are 
fumbhed  hy  loebad.  Here  there  are  vast  fbhb  of  black  baak, 
formed  of  sheets  of  bva  wUdi  have  issued  from  long  chasms, 
studded  in  most  cases  with  rows  of  sraaH  cones,  but  these  gmerally 
ao  insignificam  that  they  make  no  scenic  features  and  might  be 
readily  obliterated  by  dnindatioo.  Dr  T.  Tboroddsen  euumerites 
87  great  rifts  and  lines  of  cones  in  Icebnd.  and  even  the  fairer  1 
of  Vesuvbn  type  are  situated  on  fisswes. 

It  b  believed  that  fbsure  eruptions  must  have  pbyed  a  far 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  earth  than  eiuptioos  of  the 
famiiiar  cooe^ndcrater  type,  the  latter  W-priiriiring  indeed  only 
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a  doclinfaig  phase  of  vulcaniim.  Sir  Archibald  Geilde,  who  has 
^>ecially  studied  the  sabjoct  of  fissure  eruptions,  r^ards  the  Tertiary 
basaltic  plateaus  of  N  &  Ireland  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  as  out- 
0OWS  from  fissures,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  gigantic 
system  of  dylces  that  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  geological 
structure  of  the  northern  part  of  ^Britain  and  Irebnd.  These  dykes 
extend  over  an  area  of  something  like  ^o.ooo  s({.  m.,  while  the 
outflows  form  an  aggregate  of  about  3000  ft.  in  thickness.  In  parts 
of  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washmgton,  sheets  of  late  Tertiary 
basalt  from  fissure  eruptions  occupy  an  area  of  fbout  200.000 
sq.  ra.,  and  constitute  a  pile  at  least  aooo  ft  thkk.  In  India  the 
"  Deccan  traps  "  represent  enormous  masses  of  volcanic  matter, 
probably  of  like  origin  but  of  Cretaceous  date,  whilst  South  Africa 
furnishes  other  examplesof  similar  outflows.  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory 
recognized  in  the  Kaptc  plains  of  East  Africa  evidence  of  a  type  of 
vulcanbm,  which  he  distinguished  as  that  of  "  plateau  eruptions.  " 
According  to  him  a  number  of  vents  opened  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  lines  of  weakness  in  a  high  plateau,  giving  rise  to  many 
small  cones,  and  the  simultaneous  flows  of  lava  from  these  cones 
united  to  form  a  far-spreading  sheet. 

E^Orusioe  and  Intrusite  Magmas. — When  the  molten  magma  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  makes  its  way  upwards  and  flows  forth  super- 
ficially as  a  stream  of  lava,  the  product  is  described  as  extrusive, 
effusive,  eflluent  or  eruptive:  but  if,  failing  to  reach  the  surface, 
the  magma  solidifies  in  a  fissure  or  other  sooterranean  cavity,  it  is 
said  to  De  intrusive  or  irruptive.  Rocks  of  the  former  group  only 
are  sometimes  recognized  as  strictly  "  volcanic, "  but  tne  term  is 
conveniently  extended,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  to  igneous  rocks 
of  the  latter  type,  including  therefore  certain  h^iabyMal  and  even 
plutonk  rocks. 

When  the  intrusive  maema  has  been  forced  into  narrow  irregular 
crevices  it  forms  "  veins,  which  may  exhibit  complex  ramifications, 
especially  marked  in  some  acid  rocks;  but  when  injected  into  a 
regularly  shaped  fissure^  more  or  less  parallel-sided,  and  cutting 
across  the  planes  of  bedding,  it  forms  a  wall-like  mass  of  nxk  termed 
a  '*  dyke.  *'  Most  dykes  are  approximately  vertkral,  or  at  least 
highly  iiKlined  in  (XMition.  The  inclination  of  a  dyke  to  a  vertical 
plane  is  termed  its  "  hade.  "  In  a  cinder-cone,  the  lava  as  it  rises 
may  force  its  way  into  cracks,  formed  by  pressure  of  the  magma 
ana  tension  of  the  vapours,  and  will  thus  lorm  a  system  til  veins 
and  dykes,  often  radiating  from  the  volcanic  axis  and  strenffthcning 
the  structure  by  binding  the  loose  materials  together.  Thus,  in 
the  Valle  dd  Bove.  a  huge  cavity  on  the  east  side^f  Etna,  the  «^ls 
exhibit  numerous  vertical  dykes,  which  by  their  hardness  stand  out 
as  rocky  ribs,  forming  a  marked  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  valley. 
In  a  similar  way  d^kes  traverse  the  walls  of  the  old  crater  of  Monte 
Somma  at  Vesuvius.  Exceptionally  a  dyke  may  be  hollow,  the 
lava  having  solidified  as  a  crust  at  the  margin  of  the  fissure  but 
having  escaped  from  the  interior  while  still  liquid. 

When  molten  matter  is  thrust  between  beds  of  tuff  or  between 
successive  lava-flows  or  even  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  it  forms 
ao  intrusive  sheet  of  volcanic  rock  known  as  a  "  sill.  "  A  sill  may 
sometimes  be  traced  to  its  connexion  with  a  dyke,  which  represents 
the  channd  up  which  the  lava  rose,  but  instead  of  reaching  the 
surface  the  fluid  found  an  easier  path  between  the  strata  or  perhaps 
along  a  horizontal  rent.  Although  a  dyke  may  represent  a  conduit 
for  tne  ascent  of  lava  whkh  has  flowed  out  supcrbcially,  yet  if  the 
lava  has  been  removed  at  the  surface  by  denudation  the  dyke 
terminates  abruptly,  so  that  its  function  as  the  former  feeder  of  a 
lava-current  is  not  evident.  In  other  cases  a  dyke  may  end  bluntly 
because  the  crack  which  it  occupies  never  reached  the  surface. 

Lava  which  has  insinuated  itself  between  planes  of  stratification 
may,  instead  of  spreading  out  as  a  sheet  or  sill,  accumulate  locally  as 
a  lenticular  mass,  known  as  a  laccotitk  or  laccoliU  {q.v.).  Such  a 
nuiss,  In  many  cases  rather  mushroom-shaped,  may  force  the  super- 
incumbent rocks  upwards  as  a  dome,  and  though  at  first  concealed 
may_  be  ultimately  exposed  by  removal  of  the  overlying  burden  by 
erosion.  The  term  pkacUHe  u'as  introduced  by  A.  Harker  to  denote 
a  meniscus-shaped  mass  of  lava  intruded  in  folded  strata,  along 
a  crest  or  a  trough.  The  hysmalith  of  Professor  Iddings  is  a  laccoluh 
of  rather  plug-like  shape,  with  a  faulted  roof.  An  intrusive  mass 
ouite  irregular  in  shape  has  been  termed  by  R.  A.  Daly  a  ckonotith 
(Gr.  x6»^.  a  mould),  whilst  an  intrusion  of  very  great  size  and  ill- 
defined  form  is  sometimes  described  as  a  bathylUk  or  bathdiu. 

Structural  Peculiarities  in  Lava.— -Many  of  the  structures  exhibited 
by  lava  are  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  solidification  has  been 
effected.  A  dyke,  for  example,  may  be  vitreous  at  the  margin 
where  it  has  been  rapidly  chilled  by  conuct  with  the  walls  of  the 
fissure  into  which  it  was  injected,  whilst  the  main  body  may  be 
lilhoklal  or  crysUUine:  hence  a  basalt  dyke  will  sometimes  have 
a  selvage  formed  of  the  basaltk  glass  known  as  tachylyte.  A 
similar  glass  may  form  a  thin  crust  on  certain  lava-flowsL  In  a 
homogeneous  vitreous  lava.  contractk>n  on  solidification  may 
develop  curved  fissures,  well  seen  in  the  delkate  "  perlitk  "  cracks 
01  certain  obsidians,  tndkating  a  tendency  to  assume  a  globular 
structure.  Thi»  structure  becomes  very  distinct  by  the  develop- 
ment of  '  spherulites,  "  or  globular  masses  with  a  radiating  fibrous 
structure,  sometimes  well  seen  in  dcvitrificd  glass.  Occasionally 
tne  spbcruUtk  bodies  in  lava  are  hoUow,  when  they  are  known  as 


lithophyses,  of  which  otccflent  examples  occor  at  OMdtan  Oiff  i« 
the  Yellowstone  Natknal  Park,  as  described  by  Professor  IddHiga. 
Globular  structure  on  a  large  scale  Is  sometimes  displayed  by  lavas, 
ex(>ecially  those  of  bask  type,  such  as  the  basalt  01  Aci  Castello  ia 
Skily,  wnkh  was  probably  formed,  according  to  Professor  Gaetano 
Pfaitania,  by  fk>w  of  the  lava  into  submarine  silt,  relks  of  whkh  still 
occur  between  the  ^heroids.  EUipsoklal  or  pillow-shaped  masses  are 
not  infrequently  devdoped  in  ancient  lava-flows,  and  Sir  A.  Geikie 
has  suMested  the  term  **  pillow-structure "  for  such  formations. 
Dr  T.  Anderson  has  observed  them  in  the  recent  lavas  of  SavaiL 

Joints,  or  cracks  formed  by  shrinkage  on  solidification,  may 
divide  a  sheet  of  lava  into  columns,  as  familiarly  seen  in  basalt, 
where  the  rock  often  conasts  of  a  close  mass  of  regular  polygonal 
prisms,  mostly  hexagonaL  Each  prism  is  divided  at  intenrals  by 
transverse  joints,  more  or  less  curved,  ao  that  the  portions  are 
united  by  a  slwht  ball-and-socket  artkulation.  As  the  long  axes 
of  the  columns  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surface  they  are 
vertkat  in  a  horizontal  sheet  of  lava,  horizontal  m  a  vertical  dyke, 
and  inclined  or  curved  in  other  cases.  It  sometintes  happens  that 
in  a  bosaltk  dyke  the  formation  of  the  prisms,  having  started  from 
the  opposite  walls  at  chilling  surfaces,  has  not  bean  completed; 
and  hence  the  prisms  fail  to  meet  in  the  mkldle.  A  spheroidal 
structure  is  often  developed  in  basalt  columns  by  weathering,  the 
rock  exfoliating  in  spherical  shells,  rather  like  the  skins  of  an  onion: 
such  a  structure  is  characteristically  shown  at  the  KAsekrilor, 
known  also  as  the  Elfen  Grotto,  at  Bmrich,  near  Alf  on  the  Mosel. 
where  the  pillars  of  the  lava  are  broken  into  short  segments  whkh 
suKcst  by  their  flattened  globular  shape  a  pile  of  Initch  cheeses. 
Although  |>rismatk  jointing,  or  columnar  structure,  is  most  common 
in  basalt,  it  occurs  also  in  other  volcank  rocks.  Fine  columns  of 
obsidian,  for  instance,  are  seen  at  Obsidian  Cliff  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  where  the  pillars  may  be  50  ft.  or  more  in  height.  Such  an 
occurrence,  however,  is  exceptionaL 

Vitreous  lavas  often  show  fluxion  structure  in  the  form  of  strcalo^ 
bands  or  trains  of  incipient  crysuls,  indicating  the  flow  of  the  mast 
when  viscous.  The  character  of  this  structure  is  related  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  lava.  Those  structural  pecultaritiet  whkh  depend 
mainly  on  the  presence  of  vapour,  such  as  veakulation,  lave  been 
already  notkea,  and  the  porphyritk  structure  bat  likewise  been 
described. 

Submarine  Volcanoes. 

Considering  how  brge  a  proportion  of  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  covered  by  the  sea,  it  seems  likely  that  volcanic  eruptions 
must  frequently  occur  on  the  ocean-floor.  When,  as  occasionally 
though  not  often  happens,  the  effects  of  a  submarine  eniptton 
are  observed  during  the  disturbance,  it  is  seen  that  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  violently  agitated,  with  copious  discharge  of 
steam;  the  water  passes  into  a  state  of  ebullition,  perhaps 
throwing  up  huge  fountams;  shoals  of  dead  fishes,  with  volcanic 
cinders,  bombs  and  fragments  of  pumice,  float  around  the  centre 
of  eruption,  and  ultimately  a  Uttic  island  may  appear  above 
sca-kveL  This  new  land  is  the  peak  of  a  volcanic  cone  which 
is  based  on  the  sea-floor,  and  if  in  deep  water  the  submarine 
mountain  must  evidently  be  of  great  magnitude.  Christmas 
Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  described  by  Dr  C.  W,  Andrews, 
appears  to  be  a  volcanic  mountain,  with  Tertiary  limestones, 
standing  In  water  more  than  14,000  ft.  deep.  Many  volcanic 
islands,  such  as  those  abundantly  scattered  over  the  Pacific, 
must  have  started  as  submarine  volcanoes  which  reached  the 
surface  either  by  continued  upward  growth  or  by  upheaval  of 
the  sea-bottom.  Etna  began  its  long  gedogical  history  by 
submarine  eruptions  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Vesuvius 
in  like  manner  represents  what  was  originally  a  volcano  on 
the  sea-floor.  As  the  cjectamenu  from  a  submarine  vent 
accumulate  on  the  sea-bottom  they  become  intermingled  with 
relics  of  marine  organisms,  and  thus  form  fossilifcrous  volcanic 
tuffs.  By  the  distribution  of  the  ashes  over  the  sea-floor, 
through  the  agency  of  waves  and  currents,  these  tuffs  may  pass 
insensibly  into  submarine  deposits  of  normal  sedimentaiy  type; 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  submarine  eruption  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  temporary  island  occurred  in  1831  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  Sicily  ana  the  coast  of  Africa,  inhere  the  water  was 
known  to  have  previously  had  a  dcrpth  of  too  fathoms.  After  the 
usual  manifestations  of  volcank  activity  an  accumulation  of  black 
cinden  and  ashes  formed  an  island  whkh  reached  at  one  point  a 
height  of  300  ft,  so  that  the  pile  of  erupted  matter  had  a  thkkness 
of  about  600  ft.  The  new  island,  whkh  was  studied  by  Constant 
Prdvost,  became  known  in  England  as  Graham's  IsLind,  in  France  as 
He  Julie  and  in  Italy  by  vsrnous  names  as  Isola  Feniinandea.  Being 
merely  a  loose  pile  of  scoriae,  it  rapidly  suffered  cro:»ioa  by  the  soa, 
and  in  about  three  months  was  reduced  to  a  shoal  called  Graham** 
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Fkntdlana  in  the  same  waterB,  una  the  eruptive  centre  wm  tenned 
by  Rrof  cMor  H.  S.  Washington  and  Foarstner  vekaao*  but  it  faveiise 
to  no  island.  A  well-known  instance  ol  a  tempomy  volcanic  island 
was  furnished  by  Sabrina'-«n  islet  of  oindert  thrown  up  by  sut^ 
marine  eruptions  in  1811.  oil  the  coast  of  St  Michael'sione  of  the 
Azores.  The  island  of  Bogosloff,  or  Castle  Island,  in  Berinff  Sea, 
about  40  m.  W.  of  Unalaska  Ijland,  is  a  volcanic  mass  whicn  was 
first  observed  in  1796  after  an  eruption.  In  1883  another  eruption 
an  the  neighbouring  water  threw  up  a  new  volcanic  cone  of  black 
sand  and  ashss,  known  aa  New  Bogo6lo0  or  Fire  Island,  situated 
about  half  a  mUe  to  the  N.W.  of  Old  fiogoeloff.  with  which  it  was 
connected  by  a  low  beach.  Another  island,  called  Perrv  Island, 
larger  than  either  of  the  others,  made  Ks  appearance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  about  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  in  California  in 
1906.  It  is  reported  that  some  of  these  islands  have  since  dia- 
appcaied. 

liud  Volcanoes. 

Mud  volcanoes  are  iinail  conical  hilb  of  day  which  discharge, 
more  or  less  persistently,  streams  of  fine  mud,  sometimes  as- 
sociated with  naphtha  or  petroleum,  and  usually  with  bubbles 
of  gas.  As  the  mud  is  gcncnlly  saline,  the  hills  are  known  also 
as  "  salscs."  The  gases  are  diiefly  hydrocarbons,  often  with 
more  or  leas  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
sometimes  with  nitrogen.  Thou^  generally  less  than  a  ywrd 
in  height,  the  cones  may  in  exceptional  cases  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  as  much  as  500  ft.  The  mud  ooses  from  the  top  and 
spreads  over  the  sides,  or  is  spurted  forth  with  the  gases. 
Occasionally  the  discharge  is  vigorous,  mud  and  stones  being 
thrown  up  to  a  considerable  height,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  flames  due  to  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons. 

Mud  volcanoes  occur  in  groups,  and  have  a  wide  distribu- 
tion. They  are  known  In  Iceland;  in  Modena;  at  Taman  and 
Rertch,  in  the  Crimea;  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian;, in  Java  and  in 
Trinidad:  Humboldt  described  those  near  Torbaco,  in  Colombia. 
In  Sidly  they  occur  near  Gtrgenti,  and  a  group  is  known  at 
Patemo  on  Etna.  By  the  Sicilians  they  are  termed,  tnaccalubet 
a  word  of  Arabic  origin.  The  "  paint-pots  "  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  are  small  mud  volcanoes. 

Many  so<alled  mud  volcanoes  appear  to  be  due  to  the  de- 
rangement  of  subterranean  water-flow  or  to  landslips  in  con- 
nexion with  earthquakes,  whilst  others  may  be  referable  to 
certain  chemical  reactions  going  on  underground;  but  there  are 
others  again  which  seem  to  be  truly  of  volcanic  origin.  Hot 
water  and  steam  escaping  through  clays,  or  crumbling  tuffs 
reduced  to  a  clayey  condition,  may  form  conical  mounds  of 
pasty  material,  through  which  mud  oozes  and  water  escapes. 

Geysers  are  closely  related  to  vokanoes.  but  in  consequence  of 
their  special  interest  they  are  treated  scparatdy  (see  Geyser).  For 
natural  steam-holes  and  other  phenomena  connected  with  declining 
Tukaniei^y,  see  Soppioni,  Solpatara  and  Mopbtta. 

Ceog^apkkal  Diskibuiion  of  Volcanoes, 
It  is  matter  of  frequent  observation  that  volcanoes  are  most 
abundant  in  regions  marked  by  great  seismic  activity.  Althjough 
the  vdcaao  and  the  earthquake  are  not  usually  connected 
in  the  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  yet  in  many  cases 
they  seem  referable  to  a  common  origin.  Both  volcanic  ex- 
trusion and  crust  al  movement  may  be  the  means  of  relieving 
k>cal  strains  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  both  are  found  to  occuTi 
as  might  reastmably  be  expected,  in  many  parts  of  the  earth 
where  fdding  and  fracture  of  the  rocks  have  frequently 
happened  and  where  mountain-making  appears  to  be  still  in 
progress.  Thus,  volcanoes  may  often  be  traced  along  zones 
of  crustal  deformation,  or  folded  mountain<hains,  especially 
where  they  run  near  the  borders  of  the  oceanic  basins.  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  the  Pacific  type  of  coast-Unc.^ 

The  most  conspkuous  example  of  linear  distribution  is  furnished 
by  the  great  belt  of  volcanoes,  coiociding  for  the  most  part  with  a 
band  of  seismk  disturbance,  whfch  engirdles  intermittently  the  huge 
baam  of  the  Pacific:  though  here,  as  elsewhere  m  studying  vofcaoic 
topograpby,  regard  must  be  paid  to  dormant  and  extinct  centres 
as  well  as  to  t^se  that  are  active  at  the  present  time.  As  volcanoes 
are  in  many  cases  ranged  along  what  are  commonly  regarded  as 
Una  of  fracture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  centres  of  mort  mtense 
vukanicity  are  in  many  cases  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  or 
more  |{actvf»>lu>es.    On  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the 


great  voleaalc  ring  may  be  traced,  thowfa  with  mai^  and  extensive 

mtemiptions,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Alaaka.  In  South  America  the 
chain  oif  the  Andes  between  Coicovado  in  the  south  and  Tolima  in 
the  north  is  studded  at  trrc^lar  intervals  with  volcanoes,  some  recent 
and  many  nuxe  extinct,  uicluding  the  leftieat  volcanic  mountaioa 
in  the  world.  The  -grandest  group  of  South  American  volcanoes, 
though  mostly  quiescent,  is  in  Ecuador.  Cotopaxi,  seen  in  activity 
by  E.  Whymper  In  1880.  haa,  accoixling  to  him,  a  height  of  19.613  ft., 
whilst  Songay  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  volcanoes  in  the 
wodd.  The  linear  anangement,  often  a  narked  feature  in  the 
distribution  of  volcanoes,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  general  north-«ind* 
south  trend  of  the  Andean  ranges,  the  vokanoes  bang  situated  along 
the  orogmphic  axis.  These  folded  mountains  with  their  volcanoes 
also  illustrate  the  dose  rdatioashlp  to  the  sea  so  freqwently  obaerved 
in  volcanw  urography,  a  rriatkniship.  however,  not  without  many 
exoeptMna.  The  voksanic  rock  called  andesite  was  so  named  by 
L.  von  Buch  from  its  characteristk  occurrence  in  the  Andes.  It  is 
notable  that  the  vofcanic  rocks  throoghout  the  great  Pacific  bdt 

E resent  much  shnilarity  in  composition.    The  volcaooes  of  Ecuador 
ave  been  described  in  detail  by  A.  St&bel  and  others  (see  Ami»s>. 

Central  America  containa  a  large  number  of  active  volcanoes 
and  aolfataras,  many  of  which  are  located  in  the  mountains  paralld 
to  the  western  coast.  Conwguina,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  is  remarkable  for  its  eruption  in  iSm,  when  an  enoraioos 
volume  of  ash  was  ejected  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  blown 
away.  Izalco,  in  Saa  Salvador,  came  into  existence  in  1770,  and 
is  habituaUy  activcu  In  the  centre  of  Lake  Ilopango  in  Salvador, 
which  poasioly  occupies  an  ancient  crater,  a  volcamc  island  arose  in 
1880.  and  attained  a  height  of  160  fL  Guatemala  ia  peculiariy 
rich  in  vok:anfOes,  as  described  fay  Dr  Teinpcac  Andcfwm,  who 
visited  the  country  in  1907.  The  Cerro  Quemajdo|,  or  the  Voloano 
of  Quezaltenango,  was  the  scene  of  a  great  eruption  in  1785.  At 
the  vokano  of  Santa  Maria  there  was  an  outburst  in  19(02  more 
violent  than  the  simultaneous  eruptions  in  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
The  cooes  of  Guatemala  include  uie  Vokan  de  Fuejso  and  the 
Volcan  de  Agna,  the  former  often  active  in  historic  times,  whilst 
the  latter  is  notable  for  the  flood  which  in  1541  swept  down  from 
the  mountain  and  destroyed  Old  Guatemala,  but  this  flood  was 
probably  not  of  volcanic  origin. 

The  plateau  of  Mexico  Is  the  seat  of  seveial  active  vokanoes 
which  occur  in  a  band  stretchiiuj^  across  the  country  from  Cohma 
in  the  west  to  Tuxtla  near  Vera  Cms.  The  highest  <»  these  vokanic 
mountains  is  Orizaba,  or  Cithaltispetl,  risli^^  to  an  altitude  el 
i8,aoo  feet,  and  known  to  have  been  active  in  the  i6th  century. 
Popocatepetl  ("  the  smoking  snounuin  ")  reaches  a  height  of  about 
17,880  ft.,  and  from  its  crater  sulphur  was  at  one  time  systemati- 
cally collected.  The  famous  volcano  of  JoruHo,  near  Tofuca,  at  a 
distance  of  about  lao  m.  from  the  sea.  has  been  the  centre  of  much 
scientific  discussion  since  it  was  regarded  by  Humboldt,  who  visited 
it  ia  1803,  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  elevation  theory.  ^  It  came  into 
existence  rapidly  during  an  eruption  which  began  in  September 
1759,  when  It  was  said  by  unscientific  observers  that  the  ground 
be^me  suddenly  inflated  from  below.  The  cone,  though  not  of 
eaceptKMial  magnitude,  is  situated  in  an  elevated  district*  and  its 
summit  rises  to  about  4330  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  noghbour* 
hood  of  Jorullo  there  are  three  subonlinate  cones  of  similar  cha- 
racrer  known  as  vokancUoSt  with  great  numbers  of  small  mounds 
of  cinder  and  ash  formed  around  furoaroles  on  the  lava,  and  locally 
called  hontHos.  or  "  little  ovens.  "  The  strtams  of  basaltic  lava 
from  Jorullo  form  rough  barren  surfaces,  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  malpays,  or  bad  lands. 

In  the  United  States  very  few  volcanoes  are  active  at  the  present 
day.  though  many  have  become  extinct  only  in  times  that  arc 
geologically  recent.  An  eruption  occurred  in  1857  atTres  Viisincs, 
in  the  south  of  California,  and  the  cinder  cone  on  Lassen's  Peak 
(Califprnla)  was  also  active  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  The 
Mono  Valley  craters  and  Mount  Shasta,  in  California,  are  extinct. 
The  Cascade  Rai^e  contains  numerous  vokanic  peaks,  but  only 
few  show  signs  of  activity.  Mount  Hood,  in  Oregon,  exhales  vapour, 
as  also  does  Mount  Kainicr  in  Washington.  Mount  St  Helens 
(Washington)  was  in  eruption  in  18^1  and  184a:  and  Mount  Baker 
(Washington),  the  most  northern  01  the  volcanoes  connected  with 
the  Cascade  Range;  is  said  to  have  been  active  in  18^.  Few 
vokranic  peaks  occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  evidctice  of 
lingering  activity  b  very  marked  in  the  geysers  and  hot  springs  of 
the  YelTowstone  National  Park.  The  earth's  internal  heat  is  also 
manifested  at  many  points  elsewhere,  as  at  Steamboat  Springs  on 
the  Virginia  Range,  an  offshoot  of  the  Sena  Nevada*  and  in  the 
Comstock  Lode. 

Volcanic  activity  is  prominent  in  Alaska,  along  the  Coast  Range 
and  in  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  crater  of  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
in  Lazarus  Inand,  is  said  to  have  been  active  in  1796,  but  this  is 
doubtful.  Mount  Fairweather  has  probably  been  in  recent  activity, 
and  the  lofty  cone  of  Mount  Wrangcll.  on  Copper  river,  is  rmprtod 
to  have  been  in  eruption  in  1819.  In  the  ndj^hbourhood  of  Cook's 
Inlet  there  are  several  volcanoes,  including  the  islandof  St  Augustine. 
Unimak  Island  has  two  volcanoes,  which  have  supplied  the  natives 
with  sulphur  and  obsidian;  one  of  these  volcanoes  being  Mount 
Shishaldin,  a  cone  rivalling  Fusiyama  in  graceful  contour.    Tha 
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«f  at  leail  filtcen  larie  volcanic  mouDtaliu— all  minct,  however, 
with  the  Hceplion  of  three  in  HawaB,  nanely  Mauna  Loa.  Kikuea 
and  Kuakiii;  and  ol  iheie  Hoakki  kai  ben  dormant  iincc  iSit. 
It  <i  sotabk  that  the  two  pment  fifamic  cmtm  ol  (ctivity.  thoiHh 
within  10  n.  of  eadi  ottier,  appear  to  be  independent  in  their 
eruptivky.  Sevsal  ol  the  Hawaiian  lilaada.  aa  panted  out  by 
J.  O.  Daim,  who  waa  a  wry  faigb  authority  on  thk  iroitp,  comiit  ol 
two  vokanoea  united  at  the  baae-loraiiiE  vokanic  twins  or  doubktL 
The  voleank  ic^ona  ol  the  FaciSc  an  connected  with  thoie  of 
the  Indkn  Ocean  by  a  giand  train  ol  iilandi  rkh  In  volcanoes, 
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Numemis  voionic  pnki  oci:ur  in  the  ilriei  dT  imall  iilanda  to 
the  east  o(  j«v»— notably  in  Floip.  SumUwa.  Lombok  and  Bali; 

worMoccuncd  in  the  pnwince  of  Tomboro,  In  the  island  ot^umbawa. 
in  the  year  Itis.    Java  contains  within  Its  small  aiea  as  minyas 

■Rest  k  Snerin,  about  ll.MO  ft.  h^.  but  (he  most  reguAatiy 
active  k  said  to  be  Gownont  LunDnpni.  which  is  in  almort  un- 
bitenupted  activitv,  emitting  usually  only  ashes  and  vB  pour,  though 
in  tnj  kva  streamed  fortl>.  Many  of  Che  Javanese  y^kanoea 
preBcnt  marked  regukrity  of  contour,  srith  the  sides  ol  the  conea 
nther  symmetrically  furrowed  by  tropical  lains  and  probably 
ridged  Iv  ajulidea.    The  radial  iurrows  on  volcanic  cones  an 
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ThroiM  the  freal  Island  nl  Sumatia.  a  chain  of  voicaDOCa  r 
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•etivity  way  be  tnetd  into  Aih  Mioor  and  tbeacc  to 
Armenia  and  the  Caucasus.  East  of  Smyrna  there  is  a  great  desolate 
tract  which  the  ancients  recognised  as  vdcanic  and  termed  the 
Catacecaumene  (burnt  countiy).  The  volcanic  districts  of  Lydia  were 
studied  by  Professor  H.  &  >Alashington.  In  the  plateau  of  Annenia 
there  are  aeveral  extinct  volcanic  mounttuos*  more  or  less  deMroyed* 
of  which  the  best  known  is  Ararat.  Nimrud  Dagh  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Van  is  said  to  have  been  in  eniptbn  in  the  year  1441.  Eh*  F. 
Oswakl  has  described  the  volcanoes  of  Armenia.  Of  the  volcanoes 
in  Persian  tenritory  not  now  active,  Denaiwnd,  south  of  the  Caspian, 
is  an  important  eaampi^  Elbun  is  also  described  as  an  old  volcano. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  Central  Asia  there  are  certain  vents  still 
active  aiid  recent  volcamc  rocks  are  known  from  the  Przhevalsky 
chain  ana  other  localities. 

The  number  of  vokanoes  known  to  be  actuaUy  active  on  the  earth 
is  cenendly  estimated  at  between  300  and  400,  but  there  is  reason 
to  oelieve  that  this  estimate  is  far  too  low.  If  account  be  takra  of 
those  vokranic  cones  which  have  not  been  active  in  historic  time,  the 
total  will  probably  rise  to  several  thousands.  The  distribution  of 
volcanoes  at  various  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  as  revealed  by  the 
local  occurreace  of  vofcanic  rocks  at  different  iiorizons  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  is  discussed  under  Gbolocv.  Periods  of  great  earth- 
movement  have  been  marked  by  exceptional  volcanic  activity. 

Causes  of  Vulcanicity. 

In  dSscnaring  the  cause  of  vulcamdty  two  problema  demand 
Attention:  first  the-  origin  of  the  heal  necessary  foe  the  mani- 
festation of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  secondly  the  nature  of 
the  force  by  which  the  heated  matter  is  raised  to  the  surface 
and  ejected.  According  to  the  old  view,  which  nsstimcd  that 
the  earth  was  a  spheroid  of  molten  matter  invested  by  a  com- 
paratively thin  crust  <rf  solid  rock,  the  expUnati<Hi  of  the 
phenomena  appeared  fairly  simple.  The  molten  interior 
supplied  tbe  heated  matter,  while  the  shxinkage  of  the  cooling 
cmst  pfoducsd  fractures  that  formed  the  volcamc  channeb 
throus^  which  it  was  assumed  the  magma  might  be  squeezed 
out  in  the  process  of  contraction.  When  physicists  urged  the 
necessity  of  assuming  that  the  globe  was  practically  solid, 
vukanologbts  were  constrained  to  modify  their  views.  Follow- 
ing a  suggestion  of  W.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  they  supposed 
that  the  magma,  instead  of  existing  in  a  general  central  cavity, 
was  located  in  comparatively  small  subterranean  lakes.  Some 
authorities  again,  like  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher,  regarded  the  magma 
as  constituting  a  liquid  zone,  intermediate  between  a  solid  core 
and  a  solid  sheU. 

If  solidification  of  the  primitive  molten  globe  proceeded  from 
the  centre  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  sfAere  practically  solid,  it 
is  conceivable  that  portions  of  the  orighsal  magma  mi^t  never- 
theless be  retained  in  cavities,  and  thus  form  "  residual  lakes." 
Although  the  mass  might  be  for  the  most  part  solid,  the  outer 
portion,  or  "crust,"  could  conceivably  have  a  honeycombed 
stniaure,  and  any  magma  retained  in  the  celb  might  serve 
indirectly  to  feed  the  volcanoes.  Neighbouring  volcanoes  seem 
in  some  cases  to  draw  their  supply  of  lava  from  independent 
sources,  favouring  the  idea  of  local  cisterns  or  "  intercrustal 
reservoin."  It  is  probable,  however,  that  subterranean  re- 
servoirs of  magma,  if  they  exist,  do  not  represent  relics  of  an 
original  fluid  condition  of  the  earth,  but  the  molten  material 
may  be  merely  rock  which  has  become  fused  locally  by  a 
temporary  development  of  heat  or  more  likely  by  a  relief  of 
pressure.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  magma 
required  to  supply  the  most  copious  lava-flows  is  comparatively 
small,  the  greatest  recorded  outflow  (that  of  Tomboro  in  Sum- 
bawa,  in  18 15)  not  having  exceeded,  it  is  said,  six  cubic  miles; 
and  even  this  estimate  is  probably  too  high.  Whilst  in  many 
cases  the  magma-cisterns  may  be  comparatively  small  and 
temporary,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  regions  where 
the  volcanic  rocks  are  so  similar  throughout  as  to  sugg^t  a 
common  origin,  thus  needing  intercrustal  reservoirs  of  great 
extent  and  capacity.  It  has  been  suggested  that  comparatively 
small  basins,  feeding  individual  volcanoes,  may  dmw  their 
supply  from  more  extenmve  reservmts  at  greater  depths. 

Much  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  source  of  the  heat 
required  for  the  local  melting  of  rock.  Chemical  action  has 
naturaDy  been  suggested,  especially  that  of  superficial  water,  but 
Its  adequacy  may  be  doubted.    After  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  dis- 


covery of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis,  he  thought  that  their  renwrk^ 
able  behaviour  with  water  might  explain  the  origin  of  subterranean 
heat;  and  in  more  recent  yean  others  have  seen  a  local  source  of 
heat  in  the  oxidation  of  large  deposits  of  iron,  such  as  that  brought 
up  in  the  basalt  of  Disco  Island  in  Greenland.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  Moissan  and  by  Cautier  that  water  might  attack 
certain  metallic  carbides,  if  th^  occur  as  subterranean  deposits, 
and  give  rise  to  some  of  the  products  charaqterisUc  of  volcanoes. 
But  it  seems  that  all  such  action  must  be  very  limited,  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  general  e:q>lanation  of  volcanic 
phenomena.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
access  of  water  to  a  rock  already  heated  may  have  an  important 
physical  effect  by  reducing  its  melting  point,  and  may  thus 
greatly  assbt  in  the  production  of  a  supply  of  molten  matter* 
The  admission  of  surface-waters  to  heated  rocks  is  naturaUy 
regarded  as  an  important  source  of  motive  power  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  generation  of  vapour,  but  it  is  doubtful  to 
what  extent  it  may  contribute,  if  at  idl,  to  the  origin  of 
volcanic  heat. 

According  to  Robert  Mallet  a  competent  source  of  sub- 
terranean heat  for  volcanic  phenomena  might  be  derived  from 
the  transformatiim  of  the  mechanical  work  of  compressing  and 
crushing  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  as  a  consequence  of 
secular  contraction.  This  view  he  worked  out  with  much 
ingenuity,  supporting  it  by  mathematical  reasoning  and  an 
appeal  to  experimental  evidence.  It  was  claimed  for  the  theory 
that  it  explained  the  linear  distribution  of  volcanoes,  their 
relation  to  mountain  chains,  the  shallow  depth  of  the  foci  and 
the  intermit  tence  of  eruptive  activity.  A  grave  objection, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  the  heat,  whether 
due  to  crushing  or  compression,  could  be  concentrated  locally 
so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  elevation  of  temperature  for 
melting  the  rocks.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Rev.  O. 
Fisher,  the  crushing  could  not,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, evolve  heat  enough  to  account  for  volcanic 
phenomena. 

Since  pressure  raises  the  melting-point  of  any  solid  that 
expands  on  liquefaction,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  many 
deep-seated  rocks,  though  actually  solid,  may  be  potentially 
liquid;  that  is,  they  are  maintained  in  a  solid  state  by  pressure 
oijy.  Any  local  relief  of  pressure,  such  as  might  occur  in  the 
folding  and  faulting  of  rocks,  would  tend,  without  further 
accession  of  heat,  to  induce  fusion.  But  although  moderate 
pressure  raises  the  fusing-point  of  most  solids,  it  is  believed, 
from  modem  researches,  that  very  great  pressures  may  have 
a  contrary  effect. 

It  is  held  by  Professor  S.  Arrhenius  that  at  great  depths  in 
the  earth  the  molten  rock,  being  above  its  critical  point,  can 
exist  only  in  the  gaseous  condition;  but  a  gas  under  enormous 
pressure  may  bchaye,  so  far  as  compressibility  is  concerned, 
like  a  rigid  solid.  He  concludes,  from  the  high  density  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole  and  from  other  considerations,  that  the  central 
part  of  our  planet  consists  of  gaseous  inm  (about  80%  of  the 
earth's  diameter)  followed  by  a  zone  of  rock  magma  in  a 
gaseous  condition  (about  15%),  which  passes  insensibly  out- 
wards into  b'quid  rock  (4%),  covered  by  a  thin  solid  crust  (less 
than  I  %  of  diameter).  If  water  from  the  crust  penetrates  by 
osmosis  through  the  sea-floor  to  the  molten  interior,  it  acts,  at 
the  high  temperature,  as  an  acid,  and  decomposes  the  silicates 
of  the  magma.  The  liquid  rock,  expanded  and  rendered  more 
mobile  by  this  water,  rises  in  fissures,  but  in  its  ascent  suffers 
cooling,  so  that  the  water  then  loses  its  power  as  an  acid  and  is 
displaced  by  silicic  acid,  when  the  escaping  steam  gives  rise  to 
the  explosive  phenomena  of  the  volcano.  The  mechanism  of  the 
volcano  is  therefore  much  like  that  of  a  geyser,  a  comparison 
long  ago  suggested  by  Rev.  O.  Fisher  and  other  geologists. 

According  to  the  "  planetc^mal  theory  " '  of  Professor  T.  C. 
Chamberlin  and  Dr  F.  R.  Moulton,  which  assumes  that  the 
earth  was  formed  by  the  accretion  of  vast  numbers  of  small 
cosmical  bodies  called  plonetesimals,  the  original  heat  of  thb 
earth's  interior  was  due  chiefly  to  the  compression  of  the  grow- 
ing globe  by  its  own  gravity.    The  heat,  proceeding  from  th« 
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centn  oumnli,  caoscd  tool  fntioD  of  tba  nxU, 
wlLhDul  forciing  dislinct  rcKrvoin  of  molten  magau,  i 
lued  mallet  chirged  wilh  gud  I06e  in  liquid  tiueadi  oi  ti 
which  mtked  their  wky  upwudi,  iodu  Teaching  the 
tail  pu-t  of  the  earth  >nd  eicijiing  Ihiough  fiuum 
■one  of  fnctuie,  thiu  giving  Tiie  to  volcuiic  phcnama 
b  held  thnt  the  eipUsive  utivily  d[  b  volana  ii  due 
presence  oi  gases  which  have  been  bmoght  up  from  the  i 
ol  (he  eaith,  whilst  only  i.  snull  and  perhaps  intignilkant  put 
b  played  by  wUec  of  Kiper£dal  origin. 

Entirely  new  views  d  the  ori^  of  ihe  eaith's  internal  heat 
havi  ttsulied  from  the  discovery  oE  ndioactivlty.  It  hai  bee 
diown  by  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Sinitl,  PrafeiMt  J.  Joly  and  other 
that  ladlum  Is  present  in  all  igneoul  rocks,  and  it  ia  eilimaled 
that  Ihe  quantity  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  b  amply  luffic 
to  maialain  its  Icmpeiatuie.  An  ingeaiDut  hypothesis 
enunciated  by  Major  C.  E.  Dulton,  idio  found  in  the  radio- 

planation  of  all  volcanic  phenomeoa.  He  believes  that  the 
development  ol  heat  arising  from  radioactivliy  may  gradually 
bring  about  the  local  melting  at  the  rocks  so  as  to  fona  targe 
aubierranean  pools  of  magma,  fmm  which  the  vnlcanaes  may 
be  supplied.  The  supply  is  usually  drawn  frum  sha" 
probabily,  according  to  Dutlon,  liom  a  depth  of  Di 
three  or  laidy  fc         " 
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■erlying 
ilcanic  eruption.  When  the 
eruption  ceaaet,  hot  IE  more 
1  rsdioactlvity  fiuther  fusion 
nay  eosiK,  and  in  time  the  eruption  be  tcpeMed.  According, 
however,  to  Pro[ei»r  Joly,  it  is  unprob«ble  that  aifBdenl 
best  for  tha  manifestation  at  volcaDic  pberiDneni  could  be 
developed  by  the  local  radioactivity  of  the  loclis  in  the  up| 
pan  ol  the  earth's  crust. 
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man  klanb  fai  tbr  westtn 
PadBc  Ocean,  S.  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  farming  part  of  ibe 
Japanese  empire  (anneud  in  iBgi).  They  are  aim  known  at 
the  Uagellan  Archipelago,  and  ui  Japan  as  K-wasan-retto 
(lerie*  of  volcanic  islands).  They  are  situated  between  14* 
and  16°  N.  and  141*  and  141*  E.  Their  names  are  Kha-iwo- 
jima  (Sanlo  Alessandto),  Iwo-jima  (Sulphur]  and  Mlnaaii- 
iwD-jima  (Santo  Agoathia).  Kita-iwo-jima — which,  as  its 
name  {kila)  implies,  is  the  noit  aottheily  of  the  three — tisea 
1510  It.  above  ifae  */atcT,  and  Minami-iwo-jima,  the  most 
southerly,  to  a  height  oE  joii  ft.  The  Ishmds  are  not  Inhabited. 
With  this  gtoup  it  sometinui  included  another  island,  Ario- 
biqn,  nearer  the  BotUa  gronp. 

VOUn  (mod.  Buccmo),  an  ancient  town  of  Lucsnia,  iiiS 
ft.  above  sea-levet,  the  chief  town  of  the  ind^«ndent  tribe 
of  the  Volceiani,  Vulcieniea  or  Volcentani,  whose  territory 
WIS  bounded  N.  by  that  ol  the  Hirpini,  W.  and  S.  by  Lucania 
and  E.  by  the  tcmiory  ol  Vcnuiii,  Some  pre-Eoman  mins 
still  exist  INiH.  Seat.,  ig&4,  iij).  It  became  a  nunuipium, 
and  in  a.D.  ]3j  had  an  extensive  territory  attached  to  it,  includ- 
ing Ihe  town  of  Numistro,  the  large  Cyclopean  walls  ol  which 
may  still  be  seen,  1)  ra.  below  Muro  Lucano.  Bdow  the  town 
b  a  wetl-preseryed  Roman  biidge  over  the  Tanager  (mod. 
Taoapo). 

SecCPtOom  la  IfiiliiuiiitiscatHieg}),  1B3. 

VOLCI,  or  Vin.ci,  an  ancient  tonil  of  Ettutia.  The  circidt 
of  the  mill  meuuTH  about  4  n.,  md  scanty  ttaca  of  tltem 
and  of  Roman  buildings  within  them  still  eilat.  The  Ponte 
deUa  Badia  over  Ihe  Fiora,  a  bridge  with  a  main  arch  of  66  ft. 
span,  pg  It.  above  the  stream,  is  also  Roman.  An  aqueduct 
paiaa  over  it.  The  former  wealth  of  the  town  is  mainly  proved 
by  the  discovsla  made  in  fts  extensiTe  necropolis  from  iSaS 
onwards — Creek  vases,  bionies  and  other  remains — rainy 
ol  which  are  now  In  the  Vatican.  By  1856  over  ij.oeo  tombs 
had,  it  was  calculated,  been  opened,  llieio  were  entirely  lub- 
Utnncan,  and  little  Is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  site  but  a 
great  tumulus,  the  CucuniElla,  and  a  lew  smalleT  ones.  Tha 
fresoMt  Iron  the  Francois  tomb,  discovered  in  iSj?,  illustrating 
Greek  and  Etrustan  myths,  an  now  in  tlie  Museo  Totlonia 
at  Rome.  Voici  was  one  of  the  twelve  toims  of  Etmria. 
Coruncaniui  triumphed  over  the  people  of  Vulsinii  and  Void 
in  iSo  a.c,  and  the  cokiny  of  Cota  was  founded  in  their  territory. 
This  seems  to  have  led  to  the  decline  of  the  city,  and  it  dtn 
not  seem  to  have  been  ol  great  imponanc*  in  the  Roman 
period,  though  it  became  an  episcopal  see. 

See  G.  Denids,  Citifi  and  CtmtOtui  tj  Eirntia  (London.  tESj), 
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VOL^  a  book-name  (invented  by  Dr  J.  neming,  author  of 
work  on  British  animals)  for  the  water-rat  and  those  species 
of  field-mice  which  have  cheek-teeth  of  the  sanie  geneni  type. 
Although  the  British  representatives  of  Ihb  group  should 
undoubtedly  retain  their  vernacular  deugnalions  of  water-rat 
and  shon-iailed  Getd-inouse,  the  term  "  vole"  is  one  ti  great 
niena  in  lookigy  as  a  general  one  for  all  the  members 
of  the  group.  Systematically  voles  are  classed  in  the  mammalian 
order  Rooentu,  in  which  they  consllluie  the  typical  section 
of  the  subfamily  Microtinac  in  the  Muridae,  or  mouse-group. 
group,  volcB  are  characleriied  by  being  more  heavily 
than  rats  and  mice,  and  by  their  less  brisk  movemetita 
They  have  very  imall  eyes,  blun 


II  of  which  p 


larkedly  coBtrasted  with  true  ra 
immings  and  other  representntives  of  the  Miciolinae,  i-oles 
re,  however,  broadly  dutioguished  from  typical  tats  and  mice 
by  the  structure  of  their  three  pairs  of  molar  teeth.  These. 
'  iwa  in  the  figure,  are  composed  of  a  variable  Dumber  of 

(or  one)  of  their  angles.  On  the  number  and  relations  of  these 
prisms  the  voles,  which  form  an  exceedingly  large  group,  rang- 
ing all  over  Eunipa  and  Asia  north  ol  (and  indutive  of)  the 
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Hiia^yK,  tad  Nonh  AiOBrics,  u  divMed  bto  gownt  utd 
Eiamplo  ol  •ome  of  these  lie  afforded  by  Ibe 
EnglUb    repccKDUlivts 
j)  ol  Ihe  group. 

TIk  Gnt  c(  Ibiae  b 

Uiled  ficltl-niouse,  or 
"  Geld-vule,"  Vuubu 
apesdi,  which  belong 
to  (he  lypial  s«iion 
ol  the  type  genus,  ind 
ii  about  ihc  liie  o[  a 

stampy  body,  uid  ■ 
_  Uil  about  on«.lhIrd  the 
uipiuiila,  'length  o(  the  head  «Dd 
body.  The  hind  f«t 
have  sii  padi  on  their  ialetkn  ttufacea,  and  the  cdIdut  is  dull 
griuled  blown  ibonr  and  grcyiih  white  below.  The  moLai  tc«th 
have  mpeciivcly  j,  j  and  6  prisnu  above,  and  9,  ;  and  j  below. 
This  lodent  is  one  of  the  nmunoaal  of  Britiih  mammals,  and  (rc- 
quenti  Bclds,  woods  and  gacdeni  in  numben,  oticn  doing  conudcr- 
able  damage  owing  to  its  fondncs  for  garden  prodoce.  It  ii 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Creal  Brilajq  (enclusive  of  Ibe  Orkneys), 
while  on  the  continent  of  Europe  lis  range  extends  fnun  Fit- 
land  10  North  iLaiy  and  from  Fntoce  aod  Spain  to  Rusla- 

The  second  and  iargtr  spedes  is  the  water-rat,  or  "water- 
vole."  which  belongs  to  a  SHOnd  seclion  of  the  genus,  and  Is 
commooly  known  aa  ilinHliit  (Arricola)  ampkiHiu,  although 
some  writers  employ  the  fnappropriale  specific  name  Itrrtilrli. 
It  is  about  the  siie  of  a  lat,  and  has  long  soft  thick  fui,  ol  a 
uniform  griuled  thrown,  eacepx  when  (as  is  not  uncommon) 
it  is  Uvk.  Tho  taU  is  about  half  the  h^ngifa  o(  the  head  and 
body,  and  the  hind  feet  are  long  and  powerful,  althou^  not 
webbed,  and  have  five  rounded  pads  on  their  lower  surfacta. 
In  the  upper  Jaw  the  Gnt  molar  has  5,  the  second  4  and  the 
[hird  4  prisms.  «f  which  the  LuE  is  irregulu  and  loinelimcs 

ha*  7  prism*,  of  whidi  the  3  aninior  tn  genenlly  not  lully 
separated  fnnn  one  another,  the  second  s  '^■l  the  third  J. 
The  water-nt  is  perhaps  the  most  often  seen  of  all  English 
mamiAls,  owing  to  its  diurnal  halnta.  It  frequents  rivets 
ahd  streams,  burrowing  in  the  Ennks,  and  often  cau^g  con- 
sldenbls  dainage.  Its  food  consist*  almost  wholly  of  vnier- 
weeds,  toshes  and  other  vegetable  substances,  but  It  will 
alio  eit  animal  food  on  occasion.  In  the  shape  of  iiiMCti,  mice 
or  young  Urds,  The  female  has  during  the  summer  three  or 
four  lilteia,  each  of  from  two  10  seven  young.  The  range  ol 
tha  water-nt  extends  over  Europe  and  North  Asia  from 
Cni^and  to  Giina.  but  the  spcdes  is  not  found  in  Ireland, 
where  no  member  of  the  group  is  native. 
The  red.badicd  Geld-moiiieot"  bank-vule  "  may  be  diilintulilied 


Jt  half  ih 


ebcad 


Ind  b^.  " 


His  no 


'ally  referred  ro  «  1 


X  IBCIh  developing  inou  ■! 
"1  grming  permanoHlv.  T 
t  and  5  above,  ai 


i  above,  and  7,  3  and  j  below, 

to  MotajniliirT,  but  It  ■•  lepmenied  In  an  Island  oCf  the  Pembroke 
coast  by  a  diieiiict  iorm:  on  the  continen  of  Europe  it  extends 
from  Frame  and  Italy  to  louTheni  Russia,  while  ii  l>  repreienlcd 
in  Hortben]  Asia  and  North  America  by  closely  allied  rpedcs. 
FohQ  vah*  (mn  the  PKoane  of  Encland  and  Italy  with  molars 
which  are  mated  as  •son  is  devetoped  form  the  nana  UJnMnri. 
(R.  ll') 
VOUU  fknown  M  (be  Tatin  as  Siff,  /{if  or  Aid;  to  the 
Fhuiisb  tribe*  »  Am,  and  id  the  andents  as  Rka  and  Oonu). 
the  longest  and  tnoat  Important  river  of  European  Kussla.  It 
tiMS  in  the  Valdai  plnteau  of  Tkt  and,  after  a  winding  course 
of  >]I5  m.  (io;o  in  a  straight  line),  falh  into  the  Caspian  at 
'       "  II  i*  by  lot  the  longest   riirer  of  Europe,  tlio 


the  Rhine  t7&>  m.)  b 
butaiies  ol  the  Volga- 
arta,  which  includes  il 
as  part  of  south-easiei 
thus  exceeding  the  ag| 
and  the  United  Kingdi 
millions.  Its  tribulaiir 
of  nearly  x>.ood 


The  ' 


«93 

o  h,  bring  only  iijj  in.,  whO* 


superficies  of  Germany,  France 
d  couLainiog  a  populalioji  of  fifty 
uvigable  for  an  aggregate  length 
osin  "  of  the  Vdga  is  not  limiLi-d 
By  a  system  of  canals  which 


connect  the  upper  Volcn  with  the  Neva,  tho  aimmcrrial  nuuLb 
(d  the  Volga  has  been  Itanslencd,  ao  to  speak,  from  the  Cai(Man 
to  the  Baltic,  thus  making  St  Petersburg,  the  capital  and 
chief  seaport  ol  Russia,  the  chief  port  of  the  Volga  basn  a* 
well.  Other  Ic^  imponanl  canals  connect  it  with  the  Western 
Dvina  (Kiga)  sod  the  White  Sea  (Aichangd):  while  a  railway 
only  45  m.  in  length  join*  the  Volga  with  tbe  Don  and  the  5e* 
of  Azov,  and  three  great  trunk  lines  bring  its  lowci  parts  into 
cocmciioa  with  the  Baltic  and  western  Europe, 


1.  Lake Sdifcr  was  loTBciiycDosidfnd 


beW.Dt^aShHsiti 

I  unall  iprini  iiBiing  beneath  a  chapel  (j;*  is'  N-  ;!'')<*'  !tZl 
t.)  in  the  midii  of  a  laFfje  marih  to  the  n'est  of  Seliper.  "■'" 
I'be  honour  hat  alio  been  claimed,  not  without  plambllity,  foi 
<uoa  rivulet.  Recent  oact  nrvfys  bavo  shown  these  oriiiiu 
nanhn  (o  he  no  more  Ihao  Mj  ft.  above  sea-levd.  The  sll 
Lies,  all  having  the  ume  level, 
enters  Tjke  VoIk*.     A 


with  the  Run 


Volga  as  far 


IS  rcodering  it  navigable,  ci 


loiTf  a  broad  valley  hi 
-Elmian  and  Jjlasu-  ■•■ 


fiS^ly  61kd"ii: 

in  hifh  flood  to  asmiich  a*  tjS^ba  cuhTit , 
laiic*,  the  Uuha  (J65  m.,  )^  navigahle}. 


ft.);o 


,  the  Moslrva,  oni^cb 


. . .  liter  uving  tr 
Russian  pnvlBcasaf  < 

meiitofUial,aBonf] 

Dnieper  aad  thi  Dan,  and  1 
Zhisdn,  the  Ugta  boa  m.l, 

plyupti>MoBcow,theKl) 

middle-Riwfan  (irinelpalitr  of  Su 
Tsii^2U  m.)  and  Moluha.    Et 


change  their  appearance  and  portion 
rhe  tlEht  the  vilgi  ii  joined  by  the  Sui 

[he  VcllUES  (tfi!  m.  long,  of  which  jiij 
lorcn  tracts  of  Yarmlavl.  and  many  s 
the  stream  lunii  aouth-nit  and  deacendi  into  another  I1 
drpcmion,  where  it  receives  the  Kama,  below  Kasill, 
of  mollUBCS  nill  extant  in  the  Caspian  occur  oteniively  ih: 
ihfa  depiesston  and  up  the  tower  Kama. 
The  Kama.'  whldi  briatt  to  the  Volgi  a  conlributfon 

ft.  per  lecDnd.  Tnisht  again  bo  considered  as  the  more  u 
ol  ilie  two  riven.    It  rises  in  Vyatka,  take*  ■  wide  nirep 


>To  the  Votysks  It  ii  known  as  the  Gudihim-Kam, 
hiivaihe.  as  the  Shoiga^adll  and  TO  ihe  Tntait  I  '  "  ' 
r  Ak-idd,  all  words  sjgnilyiac  "  Whit*  rrnr." 
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Alone  the  next  738  m.  of  itscoufse  the  Volga— now  580  to  2600  yds. 
wide — flows  south<south-wcst,  with  but  one  great  bend  at  Samara. 
At  this  point,  where  it  pierces  a  range  of  limestone  hills, 
the  course  of  the  river  is  very  picturesque,  fringed  as 
it  is  by  cliffs  which  rise  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
ttreairi  (which  isonly  54  ft.  above  the  sea  at  Samara).  Along 
the  whole  of  the  Samara  bend  the  Volga  is  accompanied  on  its 
right  bank  by  high  cliffs,  which  it  is  constantly  undermining,  while 
broad  lowlaM  areas  stretch  along  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  aiid  are 
intersected  by  several  old  beds  of  the  Volga. 

At  Tsaritsyn  the  great  river  reaches  its  extreme  south-western 
Ifanit,  and  is  there  separated  from  the  Don  by  an  isthmus  only 
45  m.  in  width.  The  isthmus  is  too  high  to  be  crossed  by  means 
01  a  canal,  but  a  railway  to  Kaloch  brings  the  Volga  into  some  sort 
of  connexion  with  the  Don  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  At  Tsaritsyn  the 
river  takes  a  sharp  turn  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towards  the 
Caspian;  it  enters  the  Caspian  bteppes,  and  a  few  miles  above 
Tsaritsyn  sends  off  a  branch — the  Akhtuba — whkh  accompanies 
it  for  330  m.  before  falling  into  the  Caspian.  Here  the  Volgs^ 
nk«  tammr  ''cceives  HO  tributaries;  its  right  bank  is  skirted  by  lew 
hills,  but  on  the  left  it  anastomoses  freely  with  the 
Akhtuba  when  its  waters  are  high,  and  floods  the  country  for 
15  to  35  m.  The  wid  th  of  the  main  stream  ranges  from  ^20 
to  3500  yds.  and  the  depth  exceeds  80  ft.  The  delta  proper  begms 
40  m.  above  Astrakhan,  and  the  branches  subdivide  «o  as  to  reach 
the  sea  by  as  many  as  200  separate  mouths.  Bdow  Astrakhan 
nav^tion  is  diffkult,  and  on  the  sand-bars  at  the  mouth  the 
maximum  depth  is  only  12  ft.  in  calm  weather. 

The  figures  given  show  how  immensely  the  river  varies  in 
volume,  and  the  greatness  of  the  changes  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  the  channel  and  on  its  banks.  Not  only  does  its 
level  occasionally  rise  in  flood  as  much  as  50  ft.  and  overflow 
its  banks  for  a  distance  of  $  to  15  m.;  even  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  is  considerably  affected  by  the  sudden  influx  of  water 
brought  by  the  Volga.  The  amount  of  suspended  matter 
brought  down  is  correspondingly  great.  All  along  its  course 
the  Volga  is  eroding  and  destroying  its  banks  with  great 
rapidity;  towns  and  loading  ports  have  constantly  to  be 
shifted  farther  back. 

The  question  of  the  gradual  desiccation  of  the  Volga,  and 
its  causes,  has  often  been  discussed,  and  in  1838  a  committee 
which  induded  Karl  Baer  among  its  members  was  appointed 
by  the  Russian  academy  of  sciences  to  investigate  the  subject. 
No  positive  result  was,  however,  arrived  at,  principally  on 
account  of  the  want  of  regular  measurements'  of  the  volume  of 
the  Volga  and  its  tributaries — measurements  which  began 
to  be  made  on  scientific  principles  only  In  1880.  Still,  if  we 
go  back  two  or  three  centuries,  it  is  indisputable  that  rivers 
of  the  Volga  basin  which  were  easily  navigable  then  are  now 
hardly  accessible  to  the  smallest  crafL  The  desiccation  of  the 
livers  of  Russia  has  been  often  attributed  to  the  steady  destruc- 
tion of  its  forests.  But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  other 
general  causes  at  work,  which  are  of  a  much  more  important 
character— causes  of  which  the  larger  phenomena  of  the 
general  desiccation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan  are 
contemporaneous  manifestations.  The  gradual  elevation  of 
the  whole  of  northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  the  consequent 
draining  of  the  marshes,  is  one  of  these  deeper-seated,  ampler 
causes;  another  is  the  desiccation  of  the  lakes  all  over  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

Fisheries. — ^The  network  of  shallow  and  still  limans  or  "  cut-offs  *' 
fai  the  delta  of  the  Volga  and  the  shallow  waters  of  the  northern 
Caspian,  freshened  as  these  arc  by  the  water  of  the  Volga,  the  Ural, 
the  Kura  and  the  Terek,  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  breeding 
of  fish,  and  as  a  whole  constitutes  one  of  the  most  productive 
fishing  grounds  in  the  worid.  As  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the 
delta  innumerable  shoals  of  roach  (JLeuciscus  rutUus)  and  trout 
{LticiotntUa  leucichlhys)  rush  up  the  river.  Thev  are  followed  by 
the  great  sturgeon  C^dpenser  huso),  the  pike,  tne  bream  and  the 
pike  peroh  (Leuciofietca  sandra).  Later  on  appears  the  Caspian 
herring  (jClupea  caspia),  which  formerly  was  neglected,  but  has  now 
become  more  important  than  sturgeon;  the  sturseon  A,  sletlatus 
and  "wds"  (Silums  giants)  follow,  and  finally  the  sturgeon 
Acipenser  giUdeusladtii,  so  much  valued  for  its  caviare.  In  search 
of  a  gravelly  spawning-sround  the  sturgeon  go  up  the  river  as  far 
OS  Sarepta  (250  m.).  The  lamprey,  now  extensively  pk:kled,  the 
•teriet  (A.  rutheHus)^  the  tencn,  the  gudgeon  and  other  fluvial 
species  also  appear  in  immense  numbers.  It  is  estimated  that 
180.000  tons  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  of  the  value  of  consklerably  over 
£1.500,000^  ore  taken  annually  in  the  four  fishing  districts  of  the 
Volga,  Ural,  Terek  and-Kura.    Seal-huntiqg  is  parried  on  off  the 


Volga  mouth,  and  every  year  about  41MIOO  6t  Plana  

killed  to  the  north  of  the  Manghishlok  peninsula  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  Caspian. 

Ice  Covering. — In  winter  the  numberieas  tributaries  and  sub- 
tributaries  of  the  Volga  become  highways  for  sledgco,  The  ice 
lasts  90  to  160  days,  and  breala  up  eariier  in  its  upper  course  than  in 
some  parts  lower  down.  The  average  date  of  the  br«ak-u|>  ts  April 
nth  at  Tver,  and  14  days  later  about  Kostroma,  from  which  point 
a  res;]utar  acceleration  is  observed  (April  i6th  at  Karail,  April  7th  at 
Tsaritsyn,  and  March  17th  at  Astrakhan). 

Tra^.-^The  greater  part  of  the  traffic  is  up  river,  the  amount 
of  merchandise  which  reaches  Astrakhan  bdng  neoriy  fifteen  times 
less  than  that  reaching  St  f^etersburg  by  the  Volga  canalo,  The 
goods  transmitted  in  largest  quantity  are  fish,  metals,  manufactured 
wares,  hides,  flax,  timber,  cereals,  petroleum,  oils  and  salt.  The  down- 
river trafiK  consists  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  and  timber,  the 
Utter  mostly  for  the  tredess  governments  of  Samara,  Saratov  and 
Astrakhan,  as  well  as  for  the  region  adjacent  to  the  lower  course  of 
the  Don.  Drcds[ing  machines  are  kept  constantly  at  work,  while 
steamers  are  stationed  near  the  most  dangerous  sandbanks  to  assist 
vessds  that  run  aground.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal 
river  ports,  with  the  movement  of  shipping  in  an  average  year: —    - 


Chid  River 

Piont  ooUie 

Vols*. 

VesKh. 

Tons. 

Approd. 

mate 

Valae. 

Eatcfcd. 

Oeued 

Inpoftfld. 

Exported. 

TmaL 

Astrakhan 
Tsaritsyn . 
Rybinsk  . 
Nizhniy- 
Novgorod 
Saratov 

2.724 
6.412 

3.760 

12.960 
1.639 

3.228 
1.482 
6.295 

7.S85 
1,738 

938.000 

1.152,000 

590.000 

4.092.'bOO 
923,000 

3,734.000 
462,000 
172,000 

84A)0 

128,000 

4,672,000 

1,614,000 

762,000 

4,176.000 
1,051,000 

7,812.000 
5.000.000 
3.573.000 

a,7a7/>oo 
1,882,000 

Formeriy  tens  of  thousands  of  burlakit  or  porters,  were  employed 
in  dragging  boats  up  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries,  but  this  method 
of  traction  has  disappeared  unless  from  a  few  of  the  tributaries. 
Horse-power  b  still  extensively  resorted  to  along  the  three  canal 
systems.  The  firat  Urge  steamers  of  the  American  type  were  built 
in  1872.  Thousands  of  steamers  are  now  employed  m  the  traffic 
to  say  nothing  of  smaller  .boats  and  rafts.  Many  of  the  steamers 
use  as  fuel  matui  or  petroleum  refuse.  Large  numbers  of  the  boats 
and  rafts  are  broken  up  after  a  single  voyage. 

History.— The  Volga  was  not  improbably  known  to  the  eaxly 
Greeks,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  previous  to 
Ptolemy.  According  to  him,  the  Rha  is  a  tributaiy  of  an 
interior  sea,  formed  from  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers, 
the  sources  of  which  are  separated  by  twenty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  judge  from  his  statements 
how  far  the  Slavs  had  by  that  time  succeeded  in  penetrating 
into  the  basin  of  the  Volga.  The  Arab  geographers  throw 
little  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Volga  during  the  great 
migrations  of  the  3rd  century,  or  subsequently  under  the 
invasion  of  the  Huns,  the  growth  of  the  Khazar  empire  in  the 
southern  steppes  and  of  that  of  Bulgaria  on  the  middle  Volga* 
But  we  know  that  in  the  9th  century  the  Volga  basin  was 
occupied  by  Finnish  tribes  in  the  north  and  by  Rbazars  and 
various  Turkish  races  in  the  south.  The  Slavs,  driven  perhaps 
to  the  west,  had  only  the  Volkhov  and  the  Dnieper,  while  the 
(Mahommedan)  Bulgarian  empire,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Volga  with  the  Kama,  was  so  powerful  that  for  some  time 
it  was  an  open  question  whether  Islam  or  Christianity  would 
gain  the  upper  hand  among  the  Slav  idolaters.  But,  while 
the  Russians  were  driven  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the.Khaxars» 
and  later  on  by  a  tide  of  Ugrian  migration  from  the  north-east, 
a  stre.am  of  Slavs  moved  slowly  towards  the  north-east,  down 
the  upper  Oka,  into  the  borderland  between  the  Finnish  and 
Turkish  regions.  After  two  centuries  of  struggle  the  Russians 
succeeded  in  colonizing  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Oka  basin; 
in  the  X2th  century  they  built  a  series  of  fortified  towns  on  the 
Oka  and  Klyaama;  and  finally  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Oka,  there  founding  (in  1222)  a  new  Novgorod — the  Novgorod 
of  the  Lowlands,  now  Nizhniy-Novgcrod.  The  great  lacustrine 
depression  of  the  middle  Volga  waft  thus  leached;  sad 
when  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1239-42  came,  it  enoountored  to. 
the  Oka  basin  a  dense  agricultural  population  with  many 
fortified  and  wealthy  towns— a  population  which  the  MosgoU 
found  they  could  conquer,  indeed,  but  were  unable  to  driv* 
before  theo^  as  they  had  done  so  maiqr  ^  the  Turkish  tnbct. 
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TVk  famdon  checked  bt 

the  Runiuii  dawn  the  Volga.  Two  cnlnria  dupsed  bdOre 
the  Runiioi  covered  the  joo  m.  which  leplnle  the  mouths 
of  ihe  Oki  ud  the  Kunm  and  took  posKWDa  of  KuaB.  Bui 
In  the  meantime  a  flow  of  Novgorodian  cok>iuiatlon  bju] 
moved  taiTward,  alonj  the  upper  ponioni  tf  the  Idt-bank 
Uibutariei  ot  the  Volga,  and  had  reached  the  Urali. 

With  the  capture  of  Kanfl  (ijS')  '>><  Bui^ant  found  the 
lower  Volga  open  to  their  boali,  and  eight  yean  afltrwaids 
they  were  mastcn  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Aatnkhon. 

pauage  to  the  Btack  Sea  and  bccdltoc  masters  of  Ibe  Sea  ol 


VOLHTIIU,  a  govemnumt  of  nnth-w 
by  the  Pelith  loveramcnta  of  Luhiin 
Crodne  and  Minsk  on  the  N.,  Kiev  on  Ihe  E.  and  Pi 
Gaiicia  (AuMriiJ  on  the  5.,  with  an  area  of  17,600  aq.  m.     A 
broadi  flat  spur  of  the  Carpathians — the  Avratynsk  plateau — 

Llpii:!  ill  Bouthcm  portion,  reaching  a  maximum 
u  ft-i  another  branch  of  the  Carpathians  in 
H  of  th«  government  ranges  bcLween  700  «nd  900  fL  at 
;>intL     Both  are  deeply  grooved  in  places,  and 
a  hilly  aspect  to  Ihe  disuicu  in  which  they  occur. 
;t  ol  the  govtnunent,  which   is  quite   Oat,  with 
•n  imperceptible  skipe  towards  the  marxhcs  of  Pinsk.  is  known 
■1  the  Folyeiie  (see  Mlitsi). 

71m  population  in  1006  was  tslimated  at  3,s4;,soo.  Some 
three-founha  of  Ihe  population  are  Lillle  Russiansi  the 
bihtf  dementi  are  While  and  Great  Russiani,  Pola  (sa%), 
Jcwj  (ij-j%)  and  Germans  (5-7  %).  Tlie  government 
ll  divided  into  twelve  dislricti,  the  chkf  looms  of  which 
*re  Zhitorpit,  the  capital.  Dubno,  Kovcl,  Kicmcneu.  Lutsk, 
Novt^rad  Volhynikiy,  Ostrog,  Ovrucb,  VUdimic  Volhynikiy, 
Kovno,  Slaro-Konstanlinov  and  ZasUvI.  The  conditions  of 
peaaaol  ownenhip  didtt  liom  those  which  prevaQ  in  other 
pans  of  Rusti*.  and  of  the  total  area  the  peasanli  hold  ap- 
proximalely  one-hntf;  41%  of  the  total  n  in  the  hands  of 
private  ownen,  a  considerable  number  of  Germans  having  settled 
and  bought  ~ 


j^Ay  so'^oT  ilieana  in  the  north  (thit 

PolyC5le>  and   ijS  elMwbcre.     AgricuJiure  is  wtll  dcv 

cereal  crops  alrme.  In  Ihe  Pdyesie  (he  principal  occupi 
connceied  with  lb*  ei^Krt  of  limber  and  firrwood,  Ihe  pi 
of  pilch,  tar.  potash  ami  wooden  want,  and  boat-building, 
and  coal,  some  gmphile  and  kaolin,  arc  mined,  asaifo  ami 
a  olten  foand  in  blvlumps.  Manufacturing  induilries  are 
hivhly  dFvdDpfld.  The  fuioHcs  are  confined  10  Hjnr  11 
tilknca,  wooden  fnills.  and  candle,  tobacco,  glass,  cloth 

,  chiefly  (o  C 

econiiaenMe 


,*;; 


BrioS.'T 
Volhynia  has  been  inhabited  by  Slavs  from  a  remote  inliqnit 

Dulebs,  and  Uier  in  Ihe  iilh  nnmry  ihcy  were  known 
Velhyniant  and  Buihani  (dv.^llen  on  the  Bug).  From  ll 
fllh  century  the  towns  ol  Volhynia- Vladimir,  Ovruch,  Lui; 
•sd  Dubno  irere  ruled  by  descendants  ol  the  Scandinavii 
01  Vanntian  chief  Rurik,  and  Ihe  land  of  Volhynia  remain 


independent  until  the  14th  century,  when  ti  fell  undet  lithBaata. 
in  1569  it  was  anneud  to  Poland,  and  so  remained  ontil  1795, 
when  it  wia  taken  poaieBion  ol  by  Ruosia. 

VOLK,  LEONARD  WELU  (i8iS-iB<}s),  Ameriom  Kulpttr, 
•*>  bom  at  WeHuown  (bow  WeDs),  Hamilton  county,  New 
York,  on  the  7th  ol  November  iBig.  He  first  loUowed  iht 
iride  of  >  marble  cutler  with  his  father  at  PiitsSeid,  Maaaa- 
chusells.  In  1B4S  he  c^iencd  a  studu  at  St  Louis,  Miuoori, 
and  in  iBsS  ""  s™'  W  k^  life's  couhu,  Stephen  A.  Douglaa, 
to  Rome  to  study.  Retumbig  to  America  in  1857,  he  Ktlled 
in  Chicago,  where  be  helped  to  establish  an  Academy  of  Design 
and  W3S  for  eight  years  ils  head.  Among  his  princtpal  works 
are  the  Douglas  monument  at  Chicago  and  Ihe  Soldiers*  and 
Sailors'  monument  at  Rochester.  New  York,  and  statue*  of 
President  Liocotn  and  Siephcn  A.  Douglas  (in  the  UliHiis  Stale 
Capitol  at  Springfield, 111.),  and  ol  General  Jama  Shields  (b 
Sutuary  Halt,  Capitol,  Washington),  EUha  B.  Wastabam, 
Zochariah  Chandler  and  David  Davis.  In  i36e  be  made  a  life- 
mask  (now  In  the  National  Museum,  Washinglmi]  of  Lincdn, 
of  whom  only  one  other,  by  Clark  Uills  In  lUj,  m  ever  made. 
His  son,  Dougbs  Yolk  (b.  iSj6},  figure  and  ponraii  painter, 
who  studied  under  J.  L.  Cfi4ne  in  Paris,  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Ailists  in  iSSo  and  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1899. 

VOUBItniT,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  175  m.  S.E.  ol 
Johannesburg  and  joS  m.  N.N.W.  ol  Durban.  Fop.  (1904) 
ijSi,  of  whom  1341  were  whites.  The  town  Lies  at  an  ele- 
vation ol  ^19  ft.  just  within  the  Transvaal  fnmtier  and  4  m.  N. 
ol  the  pas  through  the  Diakensberg  known  as  Laing'a  Nek. 
It  Is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultunl  district.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Boer  govenunenl  la  tXK.  As  a  customs  port  of  entry 
it  was  ol  some  importance,  and  it  maintains  lis  position  ax 
a  distributing  depot.  It  was  created  a  municIpaUly  in  I90]. 
Sandstone  is  quarried  In  the  district, 

VOLLEMDAK.  a  small  Eshbig  vilkge  of  HoUand  In  thtt 
province  of  North  Holland,  adjoining  Edam  on  the  shores  of 
the  Zm'der  Zee.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  qualntness  of  the 
bulldinp  and  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  villagers,  who  ar« 
of  a  Kngutarly  dark  and  robust  type.  Many  artists  have  been 
attracted  to  seltle  ken.  VcJlendam  baa  its  oii^  in  Ihe  build- 
ing of  the  great  sea.dam  for  the  new  waterway  10  Edam  in  the 
middle  ol  the  14th  ccniury.  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  dike 
are  some  houscsbuilt  on  piles  in  the  style  ol  lake  dwellings. 

VOLLMAR.  aEORO  HEIHBICH  VOH  (1850-  ),  German 
Socialist,  was  born  at  Munich  In  iSjo.  He  was  educated  in  a 
school  attached  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Augsburg,  and 
in  1865  entered  the  Bavarian  aimy  as  a  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry 
regiment.  He  served  in  the  campatga  of  1866,  and  then 
:d  the  papal  army  as  a  volunteer.    In  1869  he  returned 


iGetir 


with  Frar 


riy  wounded  at  Btois  and 
pensioned.  Permanently  crippled  by  his  wounds,  he  devoted 
himself  to  political  and  social  studies.  In  1871  he  sras  con- 
verted to  ibe  principles  of  Social  Dcmoetncy,  and  threw  hlpisell 
■iih  gieat  energy  into  polilicsl  ogitalion.  In  1877  he  became 
edilor  of  the  party  oigan  at  Dirsdcn,  and  under  the  Socialist 


ealedlyco 


nsofin 


88'  he 

ved  at  Zurich,  then  the  heitlquartera  of  Sodnl  Democracy, 
'hen,  besides  attending  the  universiiy,  he  took  part  in  editing 
'le  Sacid  Dfmokrtit.  In  1881  he  was  elecied  member  of  the 
[eichstig,  and  from  i88j  10  1889  was  a  member  of  the  Saion 
ici.  After  r88s  he  resided  in  Bavaria,  and  it  was  lo  him 
Ut  was  chieHy  due  the  great  succea  of  the  Socialists  In  the 
Ider  Bavarian  provinces.  He  Idenilfied  himself  with  Ibe  more 
mderate and  opportunist  section  of  the  Socialist  party,  decisively 

overthrow  of  society,  and  urging  his  associates  to  co-operate  in 
bringing  about  a  gradual  development  towards  the  Socialistic 
He  refused  10  idcniily  Social  Democracy  with  the  extreme 
u  to  religion  and  the  family  advocated  by  Bebel,  and 
iuccosfuU/  relisted  atlempU  made  in  1S91  U  eapd  him  Imn 
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the  party  in  consequence  of  his  opinions.  ,He  became  a  member 

of  the  Bavaxian  Diet  in  1893. 

In  addition  to  a  couple  of  books  on  the  preservation  of  forests,  be 
published  Da  isolierte  Soticle  Sicat  (ZOricb,  1880). 

V0LNB7,  CONSTANTIN  FRANCOIS  CHASSEBQSUF,  Coute 
DE  (1757-1820),  French  savant,  waa  bom  at  Craoip  (Maioe'et- 
Loire)  on  the  3rd  of  February  1757,  of  good  family;  he  was  at 
6rst  sumamed  Boisgirais  from  his  father's  estate,  but  afterwaitls 
assumed  the  name  of  Volney.  He  spent  some  four  years  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  published  his  Voyage  en  EgypU  et  en 
Syrie  in  1787,  and  Comidiralions  sur  la  guerre  des  Turcs  eldela 
Russie  in  1788.  He  was  a  member  both  of  the  States-General 
and  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  x  791  appeared  Le$  Jtuines, 
ou  nUditations  sur  les  rivoiuiions  des  empires,  an  essay  on  the 
philosophy  of  history,  containing  a  vision  which  predicts  the 
final  union  of  all  rcLgions  by  the  recognition  of  the  common 
truth  underlying  them  all.  Volney  tried  to  put  his  politico- 
economic  theories  into  practice  in  Corsica,  where  in  1793  he 
bought  an  estate  axid  made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  colonial 
produce.  He  was  thrown  into,  prison  during  the  Jacobin 
triumph,  but  escaped  the  guillotine.  He  was  some  time 
ptofessor  of  history  at  the  newly  founded  £coIe  Normale.  In 
1795  be  undertook  a  journey  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  accused  in  1797  of  being  a  French  spy  sent  to  prepare  for 
the  leoccupatiou  of  Louisiana  by  France.  He  was  obUgcd 
to  return  to  France  in  1798.  The  results  of  his  travels  took 
form  in  his  Tableau  du  dimat  ct  du  sol  des  £lals-Unis  (1803). 
He  was  not  a  partisan  of  Napoleon,  but,  being  a  moderate 
inan,  a  savant  and  a  Liberal,  was  impressed  into  service  by 
the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  count  and  put  him  into  the  senate. 
-At  the  restoration  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1795.  He  died  la  Paris  on  the 
iSth  of  April  xSsa 

VOLOy  a  town  and  seaport  of-  Greece,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Thessaly,  at  the  head,  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  iu  name. 
Pop.  (1907)  23>3X9*  It  is  the  chief  seaport  and  second  in- 
dustrial town  of  Thessaly,  connected  by  rail  with  the  town  of 
Larissa.  The  anchorage  is  safe,  vcsscb  loading  and  discharging 
by  means  of  lighters.  The  port  has  a  depth  of  23  to  1 5  ft. 

The  Kastro,  or  citadd,  of  Vok>  stands  on  or  close  to  the  nte  of 
Pagasae,  whence  the  gulf  took  the  name  of  Sinus  Pagasacus  or 
Pagasicus,  and  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  pbces  of  which  mention 
occurs  in  the  legendary  history  of  Greece.  From  this  port  the 
Arronautic  expedition  was  said  to  have  sailed,  and  it  was  already 
a  flourishing  place  under  the  tyrsnt  Jason,  who  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Pherae  ruled  over  all  Thessaly.  Two  miles  farther  south  stand 
the  ruins  of  Demctrias,  founded  (290  B.C.)  by  Demetrius  Pofiorretcs. 
and  for  some  time  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  inlet  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  rises  the 
hill  of  Episcopi,  on  wfak:h  stood  the  ancient  city  of  lolcus.  At 
Dimini,  about  3  m.  W.  of  Volo,  several  tombe  have  Seen  found  which 
yielded  remains  of  the  later  Myccncan  Age. 

VOLOOAESES  (Vologlesus,  Vok>gases;  on  the  coins 
Ologases',  Armcn.  Vatarsk;  ■  Mod.  Pers.  Balash),  the  name 
of  five  Parthian  kings. 

(i)  VoLOCAESES  I.,  son. of  Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  con- 
cubine (Tac  Ann.  ziL  44).  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  51 
(Tac.  Ann.  xn.  14;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant,  xz.  3,  4).  He  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Media  Atropatcne  to  his  brother  Paconis,  and 
occupied  Armenia  for  another  brother,  Tiridates  (Tac.  Ann. 
aii.  50,  XV.  a;  Joseph.  Ant.  xz.  3,  4).  This  led  to  a  long 
war  with  Rome  (54^63),  which  was  ably  conducted  by  the 
Roman  general  Corbulo.  The  power  of  Vologacses  was 
weakened  by  an  attack  of  the  Dahan  and  Sacan  nomads, 
a  rebellion  of  the  Hyrcanians,  and  the  usurpation  of  Vardanesll. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  7,  37;  ziv.  25;  xv.  ij  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
xz.  4,  2,  where  he  is  prevented  from  attacking  the  vassal 
king  of  Adiabene  by  an  invasion  of  the  eastern  nomads). 
At  last  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Tiridates  was  ac- 
knowledged as  king  of  Armenia,  but  had  to  become  a  vassal 
of  the  Romans;  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Nero  gave  him 
back  the  diadem  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  iff.;  Dio  Cass.  bcii.  19  ff., 
Ixiii.  I  ff.);  from  that  time  an  Arsacid  dynasty  ruled  in  Armenia 
under  Roman  supremacy.    Vologacses  was  satisfied  with  this 


result,  and  honoured  the  memory  of  Kero  (Suet.  i^#r«,  S7)f 
though  he  stood  in  good  relations  with  Vespasian  also,  to  whom 
he  offered  an  army  of  40,000  archers  in  the  war  against  Vitellius 
(Tsc.  Hist,  iv.  51;  Suet,  Vespas.  6;  cf!  Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
5i  3t  7i  3;  I^io  Cass.  Ixvi.  11).  Soon  afterwards  the  Alani, 
a  great  nomadic  tribe  beyond  the  Caucasus,  invaded  Media 
and  Armenia  Qoseph.  Bell,  vii.  7,  4);  Vologaeses  applied  in 
vain  for  help  to  Vespasian  (Dio  Cass.  IxvL  11;  Suet.  Domttian,  a). 
It  appears  that  the  Persian  losses  in  the  east  also  could  not  be 
repaired;  Hyrcania  remained  an  independent  kingdom  (Joseph. 
Bell.  vii.  7,4;  Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  15,  4).  Vobgaeses  L  died 
about  A.O.  77.  His  reign  is  marked  by  a  decided  reaction 
against  Hellenism;  he  built  Vologesocerta  (Balashkert)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ctesiphon  with  the  intention  of  drawing  to 
this  new  town  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  city  Seleucia  (Plin. 
vi,  X22).  Another  town  founded  by  him  is  Vologesias  on  a 
canal  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Babylon  (near  Ifira;  cf. 
Nfildeke  in  ZeUsckrift  der  dcutscften-worgeul.  Ceselhchaft,  xxviii. 
93  ff.).  On  some  of  his  coins  the  initials  of  his  name  appear  in 
Aramaic  letters. 

(2)  Vologaeses  IT.,  probably  the  son  of  Vologaeses  I'., 
appears  on  coins,  which  bear  his  proper  name,  In  77-79,  and 
again  121-47.  During  this  time  the  Parthian  kingdom  was 
torn  by  civil  wars  between  different  pretenders,  which  reached 
thdr  height  during  the  war  of  Tmjan,  ir4-i7.  Besides 
Vologaeses  U.  we  find  on  coins  and  In  the  authors  Pacorus 
(78-c.  105),  Artabanus  III.(8o-8i),  Osroes  (106-29),  Mithradates 
V.  (f.  129-47)  and  some  others;  thus  the  Parthian  empire  seems 
during  this  whole  time  to  have  been  divided  into  two  or  three 
different  kingdoms.  By  classic  authors  Vologaeses  11.  is  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (c.  131),  when  Cappadoda,  Armenia 
and  Media  were  invaded  by  the  Alani  (Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  15). 

(3)  Vologaeses  III.,  147-91.  Under  him,  the  unity  of 
the  empire  was  restored.  But  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans 
under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus  (162-65).  In  this  war 
Seleucia  was  destroyed  and  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon  burnt  down 
by  Avidios  Cassias  (164);  the  Romans  even  advanced  into 
Media.  In  the  peace,  western  Mesopotamia  was  ceded  to  the 
Romans  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxi.  1  ff.;  CapitoKn.  Mare.  Aur.Sf.]  Verus 
8,  &6.).  Vologaeses  III.  is  probably  the  king  Volgash  of  the 
Parsce  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Dinkart,  who  began  the  gather* 
ing  of  the  writings  of  Zoroaster. 

(4)  Vologaeses  IV.,  191-209.  He  was  attacked  by  Septlmius 
Scvcrus  in  195,  who  advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  occupfed 
Nisibis  and  plundered  Ctesiphon  (199),  but  attempted  in  vain 
to  conquer  the  Arabic  fortress  Atra;  in  202  peace  was  restored. 

(5)  Vologaeses  V.,  209-c.  222,  son  of  Vologaeses  IV:  Soon 
after  his  accession  his  brother  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last  Arsacid 
king,  rebelled  against  him,  and  became  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  empire  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  12).  But  Vologaeses  V. 
maintained  himself  in  a -part  of  Babylonia;  .his  dated  coiqs 
reach  down  to  a.d.  222.  (Ed.  M  ) 

VOLOGDA,  a  government  of  north-eastern  Russia,  having  the 
government  of  Archangel  on  the  N.;  Tobolsk  on  the  E.,  Perm, 
Vyatka,  Kostroma  and  Yaroslavl  on  the  S.,  Novgorod,  Olonetx 
and  Archangel  on  the  W.  This  immense  government,  which 
comprises  an  area  of  155,218  sq.  m.,  stretches  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  for  800  m.,  from  Novgorod  to  the  Urals,  and 
includes  the  broad  depression  drained  by  the  Sukhona  frem 
the  S.W.,  and  the  Vychegda  from  the  N.E.,  both  Itead-waten 
of  the  N.  Dvina.  From  the  basin  of  the  Volga  it  is  separated 
by  a  flat,  swampy,  wooded  swelling,  where  the  heads  of  tribu- 
taries belonging  to  both  Arctic  and  Caspian  drainage-areas 
are  closely  intermingled.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Vologda 
follows  the  main  water-parting  of  the  Urals,  which  has  but  few 
points  over  3000  ft.;  wide  part*tas,  or  vcpody  plateaus,  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  main  chain  of  the  Urals  and  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Timan  Mountains,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Pechora. 
It  is  above  the  parmas — especially  over  those  which  are 
nearest  the  Urals  proper— that  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Urals  rise  in  the  form  of  dome-shaped  mountains  (T5lI-poz-iz, 
5535  ft.;  Ko^bem-iz,  4225  ft.;  Shadmaha,  4115  ft.).   The  Timan 
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liOttBUiia  aic  m  tmaxnpf  pbtcn,  what  tke  if vcn  flowiof  to 
tke  N.  Dviaa  or  to  the  Pfechon  take  their  rke  in  conmoo 
marshes;  to  that  oa  the  Mybn,  poftage  boats  have  to  be 
6xaaoA  a  datance  of  only  j  m.  to  be  tiaaapoctcd  bon  one 

system  to  the  other. 

FerBBiaa  midacoQes  and  cupriferoos  dales  cower  most  of  Che 
territory:  only  a  few  patches  of  Jiinaic  chiys  ovcrtie  them:  in 
the  east,  in  the  iTral  panmas,  coaMieannf  Carboniferous.  Devonian 
and  Silurian  sbtes  and  Umesiooes  appear,  wrappinc  the  crysulline 
slates  of  the  auiaridte.  Vast  layers  of  boohkr  dsy  a«d  Lacustrine 
deoBBU  overiie  the  wholes  RodC'Ssk  and  sak  springs,  iron  ore. 
millstones^  and  grindstones  me  the  daati  mineral  products;  but 
mining  is  in  its  infancy. 

The  river  Sukhona,  which  rnes  in  the  south-wsst  and  llo«s 


north-^east.  is  nsvigable  for  175  m.  After  its  confluence  with  the 
Yug  (490  sk  bog),  whkh  flows  from  the  sooth,  it  becomes  the 
N/uviaa,  which  proceeds  north-west,  and  receives  the  Vychegda, 
740  m.  long  and  navigable  for  570  m..  thoucfa  it  jmsscs  through  a 
nearly  uninhabited  region.  The  Luza.  a  tribulary  of  the  Yue.  is 
ate>  navigated  for  more  than  250  m.  The  f^hofa,  which  flows 
through  eastern  Vologda,  is  an  artery  for  the  export  of  com  and  the 
tnaport  of  fis^  The  Pinega,  the  Mexefi  and  the  Vaga.  all  belonging 
to  the  Arctic  basin,  rise  in  northeni  Vologda.  In  ihic  south-west  the 
Sukhona  is  connected  by  means  of  Lake  Kubina  and  the  canal  of 
Alexander  von  WlUttemherg  with  the  upper  Volga.  '  Numberless 
smaller  lakes  occur,  and  nuushes  cover  a  ooosiderable  part  of  the 
surface. 

The  climate  is  severe,  the  average  yearly  temperature  being 
36*  F.  at  Vologda  Oan-.  lo*-?;  July,  63*-5)  and  yi*'i  at  Ust-Sysolsk 
Uan.,4*-8:July.6i»-7). 

The  flora  and  the  physical  aspects  vary  greatly  as  the  traveller 
moves  north<east  down  the  Sukhona  and  up  the  Vychegda,  towards 
the  parmu  of  the  Pechora.  In  the  south-«»est  the  forests  arc  cleared, 
and  the  dry  slopes  of  the  bills  have  been  converted  into  ficld»  and 
meadows;  the  population  is  relativeljr  dense,  and  nearly  one-auartcr 
of  the  area  k  under  crops.  There  is  a  surplus  of  grain,  which  is 
used  for  distilleries,  ana  apples  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
flora  b  middle- Russian.  Farther  north-east  the  climate  grows  more 
severe;  but  still,  until  the  Dvina  is  reached,  com  succeeds  well, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  excellent  meadows  on  the  river-terraces. 
Flax  is  cultivated  for  export;  but  only  4%  of  the  area  is  tilled,  the 
remainder  being  covered  with  thick  fir  forests  with  occasional  groups 
of  deciduous  trees  (birch,  aspen,  elder).  At  about  46*  E.  the  larch 
appeara  and  toon  supersedes  the  fir.  Several  plants  unknown  in 
western  Russia  make  their  appearance  {SiUne  larUuica^  Antkyliis 
vnlfurandt  Etiphorhia  palustnSt  FUago  arvcHsis,  Ljco^iwn  com' 
pUmalmmt  Sanpdscrha  officinalu).  The  Veratrum  is  esperially 
characteristic;  it  sometimes  encroaches  on  the  meadows  to  such  an 
esctent  as  to  compel  their  abandonment,  ^he  region  of  the  upper 
Mezefi  (the  Udora)  again  has  a  dbtinctive  character.  The  winter 
is  so  protracted,  and  the  snowfall  so  copiotis.  that  the  Syryenians  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  dear  away  the  snow  from  their  barlcy-fidds. 
Bat  the  summer  is  so  hot  (a  mean  of  54*  for  the  three  summer  months) 
that  barley  ripens  within  forty  days  after  being  sown.  The  Timan 
plateaus  are  a  marked  boundary  for  the  nuddle^Rusdan  flora. 
Those  to  the  east  of  them  are  uninhabitable;  even  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  the  dtmate  is  so  severe,  especially  on  account  of  the 
icy  northern  winds,  that  rye  and  barley  are  mostly  grown  only  in 
orchards.  The  fi4iole  is  covered  with  quite  impenetrable  forests, 
growing  on  a  soil  saturated  with  water.  Mosauttoes  swarm  in  the 
forests;  birds  are  rare.  The  Siberian  cedar  begins  and  the  lime 
tree  disappears.  Fir,  cedar,  pine  and  larch  compose  the  forests, 
with  birch  and  aspen  on  their  outskirts.  Hunting  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Syryenian  inhabitants. 

The  pofMiIatioii  was  estimated  in  igo6  at  1,51 7,500, of  whom 
S7i407  Kved  in  towns;  90%  were  Great  Russians  and  8>4% 
Syryenians  (q.v.).  The  gpvemment  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Vologda,  Cryazovets,  Kadnikov, 
Nikolsk,  Solvychegodsk,  Totma  or  Totyma,  Ustyug  Velikiy, 
Ust-Sysolsk,  Velsk  and  Yarenak.  Agriculture  thrives  in  the 
three  south-western  districts.  Live-stock  breeding  occupies 
considerable  numbers  of  people.  A  litije  salt  is  raised,  and 
there  are  a  few  ironworks,  but  manufacturing  industries  are  in 
their  infancy;  the  chief  branch  is  the  weaving  of  linen  in  the 
viUages.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

VOLOGDA,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  its  south-western  comer  on  the  river 
Vologda,  above  its  confluence  with  the  navigable  Sukhona, 
127  m.  by  rail  N.  of  YaroslavL  Pop.  (18S1)  17.025;  (1897) 
9jji22,  It  is  an  old  town,  having  many  andent  churches, 
including  one  which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1568.  Vologda  is  a  considerable  com- 
mercial centre— flax,  linseed,  oats,  hemp,  butter  and  eggs 


beioK  exported  to  botb  St  Petersburg  and  AKhangeL  It  has 
distilkzies,  tanneries,  and  oil,  soap,  tobacco,  candle  and  fur- 
dressing  works. 

Vologda  eaisted  as  a  trading  town  as  early  as  the  12th 
century  It  was  a  colony  of  Novgorod,  and*  was  founded  in 
1147,  and  caxriod  on  a  brisk  trade  in  Ihx,  tallow,  furs,  com, 
lecher  and  manufactured  goods.  In  irjs  it  was  plundered 
by  the  prince  of  Tver  m  alliance  with  the  Tatars,  but  soon 
recovered  Moscow  disputed  its  possessmn  with  Novgorod 
until  the  isth  century,  the  Moscow  princes  intrigued  lo  find 
support  amidst  the  poorer  inhabitants  agamst  the  richer  Nov^ 
goiod  merchants,  and  four  successive  times  Vologda  had  to 
fight  against  its  metropolis.  It  was  defimtely  annexed  to 
Moscow  in  1447.  When  Archangel  was  founded,  and  opened 
for  foreign  trade  in  1553,  Vc^ogda  became  the  chief  depot  tcr 
goods  exported  through  that  channel  Polish  bands  plundered 
it  in  1613,  and  Che  plague  of  1648  devastated  it,  but  it  main* 
taincd  its  commercial  importance  cmtil  the  foundation  of 
St  Petersburg,  when  Russian  foreign  trade  took  another  channeL 
VOLSCI,  an  ancient  Italian  people,  well  known  in  the  history 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  Republic.  They  then  in- 
habited  the  partly  hilly,  partly  marshy  district  of  the  S.  of 
Latium,  bounded  by  the  Aurunci  and  Samnitcs  on  the  S., 
the  Ilcmid  on  the  E.,  and  stretching  roughly  from  Norba 
and  Cora  In  the  N.  to  Antium  in  the  S.  They  were 
among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  Rome,  and  frequently 
allied  with  the  Acqut,  whereas  the  Hernicl  from  486  B.C. 
onwards  were  the  allies  of  Rome.  In  the  Volscian  territory  lay 
the  little  townoC  Velitrac(VcUctri),the  birthplace  of  Augustus. 
From  this  town  we  have  a  very  interesting  though  brief  in- 
scription  dating  probably  from  early  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.; 
it  is  cut  upon  a  small  bronze  plate  (now  in  the  Naples  Museum), 
which  must  have  once  been  fixed  to  some  votive  object,  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  Dcdunus  (or  the  goddess  Dtcluua), 

The  language  of  this  inscription  is  clear  enough  to  show  the 
very  marked  peculiarities  which  rank  it  close  beside  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Iguvine  Tables  (see  Icuvum).  It  shows  oh  the 
one  hand  the  labialization  of  the  original  velar 7 (Volscian  pii» 
Latin  faii),  and  on  the  other  hand  it  palatalizes  the  guttural 
c  before  a  following  i  (Volscian  /a(ia » Latin  facial).  Like 
Umbrian  also,  but  unlike  Latin  and  Oscan,it  has  degraded  all 
the  diphthongs  into  simple  vowels  (Volscian  re  parallel  to  Oscan 
svai;  Volscian  dcKe,  Old  Latin  and  Oscan  deinai  or  dciuoiy 
This  phenomenon  of  what  might  have  been  taken  for  a  piece  of 
Umbrian  text  appearing  in  a  district  remote  trom  Umbria  and 
hemmed  in  by  Latins  on  the  north  and  Oscan-speaking  Sam- 
nitcs on  the  south  is  a  most  curious  feature  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Italic  dialects,  and  is  clearly  the  result  of 
some  complex  historical  movements. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  we  may  perhaps  trust,  at  least 
in  part,  the  evidence  of  the  Ethnicon  itself.  The  name  Vohd 
belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  -CO-  group  of  tribal  names 
in  the  centre,  and  mainly  on  the  west  coast,  of  Italy,  all  of 
whom  were  subdued  by  the  Roman!  before  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  B.  a;  and  many  of  whom  were  conquered  by  the 
Samnites  about  a  century  or  more  earlier.  They  are,  from 
south  to  north,  Ora,  Atnritnci,  Hemicif  Mofruci^  Falisci\  with 
these  were  no  doubt  associated  the  original  inhabitants  of  Aricia 
and  of  SidUi-num,  of  Vescia  among  the  Aurunci^  and  of  Labici 
close  to  Hemican  territory.  The  same  formative  clement  appears 
in  the  adjective  Moms  Massuus,  and  the  names  ClanUa  and 
Marica  belonging  to  the  Aunmcan  district,  with  Crcviscae  in 
south  Etruria,  and  a  few  other  names  in  central  Italy  (see 
"  I  due  strati  nclla  popohi^one  Indo-Europea  dell*  Italia  Antica," 
in  thei4//t  del  Congreuo  Inlernaziorude  di  Scietae  Starukit  Rome, 
1903,  p.  17).  With  these  names  must  clearly  be  judged  the 
fomts  Tusei  and  Einuci,  although  these  forms  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  anything  but  the  names  given  to  the  Etruscans  by 
the  Mk  among  whom  they  settled.  Now  the  historical  fortune 
of  these  tribes  is  reflected  in  several  of  their  names  (see  Sabini). 
The  Samnite  and  Roman  conquerors  tended  to  impose  the 
form  of  their  own  Ethnicon,  namely  the  suffix  -NO-,  upon 
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the  tiibes  they  conquered;  hence  the  Uarruci  becAme  the 
iiamuini,  the  ^Arici  became  AHcini,  and  it  seems  at  least 
probable  that  the  forms  Sidicinit  Carecinif  and  others  of  this 
shape  are  the  results  of  this  same  prottss.  The  conclusion  sug- 
gested is  that  thsse  -CO-  tribes  occupied  the  centre  and  west 
coast  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Etruscan  invasion  (see  Etruxia: 
Language) ;  whereas  the  -NO-  tribes  only  reached  this  part  of 
Italy,  or  at  least  only  became  dominant  there,  long  after  the 
Etruscans  had  settled  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  any  information  can 
be  had  about  the  language  of  this  primitive  -CO-  folk,  and 
whether  they  can  be  identified  as  the  authors  of  any  of  the 
various  archaeological  strata  now  recognized  on  Italian  soil. 
If  the  conclusions  suggested  under  Sabini  may  be  accepted  as 
sound  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Volsa  speaking  a  language 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ligures,  whose  fondness  for  the  suffix 
SCO-  we  have  noticed  (see  Ligures),  and  identical  with  that 
spoken  by  the  plebeians  of  Rome,  and  that  this  branch  of 
Indo-European  was  among  those  which  preserved  the  original 
Indo-European  Velars  from  the  labialization  which  befell  them 
in  the  speech  of  the  Samnites.  The  language  of  the  inscription 
of  Vclitrae  offers  at  first  sight  a  difficulty  from  this  point  of  view, 
in  the  conversion  which  it  shows  of  9  to  ^;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Ethnicon  of  Velitrae  is  Velitemus,  and^hat  the 
people  are  called  on  the  inscription  itself  Velestrom  (genitive 
plural)  i  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assuming  that 
we  have  here  a  settlement  of  Sabines  among  the  Volscian  hills, 
with  their  language  to  some  extent  {e.g.  in  the  matter  of  the 
diphthongs  and  palatals)  corrupted  by  that  of  the  people  round 
about  them;  just  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  was  the  case 
with  the  Safine  language  of  the  Iguvini^  whose  very  name  was 
later  converted  into  IgimnaUs,  the  suffix  -/i-  being  much 
more  frequent  amcmg  the  -CO-  tribes  than  among  the  Safines 
(see  SABiha) 

The  name  Volsct  itself  is  significant  not  merely  in  its  wfiix; 
the  older  form  Voltuci  clearly  contains  the  word  meaning 
"  marsh "  identical  with  Cr.  iXot,  since  the  change  of  ^velos- 
to  *va/Mi-  is  phonetically  regular  in  Latin.  The  name  Marica 
("  goddess  of  the  salt-marshes  ")  among  the  Aurunci  appears 
also  both  on  the  coast  of  Piccnum  and  among  the  Ligurians; 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  identified  the  Osci  with  the  Siculi, 
whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  were  kinsmen  of  the  Ligures. 
It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  marshy  places  this  -cO'  or  -ca- 
suffix  is  used.  Besides  the  Aurunci  and  the  dea  Marica  and  the 
tMUmpesUuque  Craviscae  (Virg.  Atn.  x.  184),  we  have  the  Ustica 
Cubans  of  Horace  {Odes  i.  17*  >0,  the  Hemici  in  the  Trerus 
valley,  Satricum  and  Clanico  in  the  Pomptine  marshes. 

For  the  text  and  fuller  account  of  the  Volscian  inscription,  and  for 
other  records  of  the  dialect,  see  R.  S.  Conway.  Tkc  Ilalic  DiaUctSt 
pp.  367  sqq.  (R*  S.  C.) 

VOLSINII.  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  Italy.  The  older 
Volsinii  occupied  in  all  probability  the  isolated  tufa  rock,  so 
strongly  defended  by  nature,  upon  which  in  Roman  times  stood 
the  town  which  Procopius  {B.C.  ii.  11  seq.)  calls  Ovp^i/Serr^ 
{Urbs  vetust  the  modem  Orvieto).  This  conjecture,  first  made 
by  O.  MUller,  has  been  generally  accepted  by  modem  archae- 
ologists, and  it  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour  that  the  bishop 
of  Orvieto  in  595  signs  himself  episcopus  civilotis  Bulsiniensis 
(Gregor.  Magn.  Registr.  v.  S7a,  cf.  ii.  11,  vi  27)  It  had,  and 
needed,  no  outer  walls,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  S.W.  by  abmpt  tufa  cliffs;  but  a  massive  wall  found  by 
excavation  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town  may  have  belonged 
lo  the  acropolis.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen 
within  the  city;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  N.  a  large 
Etmscan  necropolis  was  found  in  1874,  dating  from  the  5th 
century  B.C.  The  tombs,  constmcted  of  blocks  of  stone  and 
arranged  in  rows  divided  by  passages  (like  houses  in  a  town), 
often  had  the  name  of  the  deceased  on  the  facade.  Many 
painted  vases,  Ac,  were  found;  some  of  the  best  are  in  the 
Museo  Civico  at  Orvieto.  Tombs  with  paintings  have  also 
been  found  to  the  W.  of  the  town  on  the  way  to  Bolsena. 

Volsinii  was  reputed  the  richest. of  the  twelve  cities  of 


Etnitia.  Wars  between  Volsinfi  and  Rome  are  BMatkmed  in 
302,  308  and  394  B.C.,  and  in  265*64  b.c.  the  Romans  assisted 
the  inhabitants  against  their  former  slaves,  who  had  sucoenfully 
asserted  themselves  against  their  masters  and  took  the  town. 
Fulvius  Flaccus  gained  a  triumph  for  his  victory,  and  it  was 
probably  then  that  the  statue  of  Vertumnus  which  stood  in 
the  Vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome  was  brought  from  Volsinii.  Zonaras 
states  that  the  city  was  destroyed  and  removed  elsewhere, 
though  the  old  site  continued  apparently  to  be  inhabited,  to 
judge  from  the  inscriptions  found  there.  The  new  dty  was 
certainly  atuated  on  the  hills  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  Lake 
of  Bolsena  {Lacus  Volsinicnsis)^  X3  m.  WS.W  of  Orvieto,  where 
many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found,  on  and  above 
the  site  of  the  modem  Bolsena  {qjo.).  These  remains  consist 
of  Etruscan  tombs,  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  goddess  Nortia, 
with  votive  objects  and  coins  ranging  from  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  century"  b.c.  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  a.d., 
remains  of  Roman  houses,  &c ,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  the 
imperial  period  (E  Gabnci  in  MonumenH  dei  LincH,xvi.,  1906, 
169  sqq.,  and  in  Notizte  dcgh  Scavi,  1906,  59  sqq.) 

The  history  of  the  new  Volsinii  is  somewhat  scanty.  Sejanus, 
the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  and  Musonius  Rufus  the  Stoic  were 
natives  of  the  place.  The  earliest  dated  inscription  from  the 
cemetery  of  S.  Christina  (discovered  with  its  subterranean 
church  in  1880-S1)  belongs  to  a.d.  376  and  the  first  known 
bishop  of  Volsinii  to  a.o.  499.  In  the  next  century,  however, 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Orvieto.  Etruscan  tombs  have 
been  found  on  the  Isola  Bisentina,  in  the  lake;  and  on  the 
west  bank  was  the  town  of  Viscntium,  Roman  inscriptions 
belonging  to  which  have  been  found.  The  site  is  marked  by 
a  medieval  castle  bearing  the  name  Bisenzo. 

See  E.  Bormann  in  Corp.  Inscr.  LcUtn.  xi..  1888,  pp.  423  sqq.; 
NoHmu  degft  Scavi,  passim;  G.  Dennis,  op.  eit.  (ii.  18  sqq.). 

(T.  As.) 

VOLTA.  AtESSANDRO  (1745-1827),  luUan  physicist,  was 
bom  at  Como  on  the  18th  of  February  1745.  He  is  celebrated 
as  a  pioneer  of  electrical  science,  after  whom  the  "  volt "  is 
named.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Como,  and  in  1777  he  travelled  through  Switzer- 
land, where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  H.  B.  de 
Saussure.  In  1779  a  chair  of  physics  was  founded  in  Pavia, 
and  Volta  was  chosen  to  occupy  it.  In  1782  he  journeyed 
through  France,  Germany,  Holland  and  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  scientific  celebrities.  In  1791  he  re- 
ceived the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  x8ot 
Napoleon  called  him  to  Paris,  to  show  hb  experiments  on  contact 
electricity,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  his  honour.  He  was 
made  a  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  In  1815  the 
emperor  of  Austria  made  him  director  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  Padua.  In  18 19  he  retired  and  settled  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1827.  For  Volta 's 
electrical  work,  and  his  place  in  the  history  of  discovery  (see 
Electricity;  also  Voltmeter). 

VOLTA,  the  largest  river  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea, 
between  the  Gambia  and  the  Niger,  with  a  length  of  about 
900  m.  Its  mouth  and  the  greater  part  of  its  course  are  in 
British  territory.  Its  lower  course  had  been  known  since  the 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  it  received  (15th 
century)  its  name  <mi  account  of  the  winding  nature  oif  its 
stream.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  last  fifteen  yean  of 
the  i9lh  century  that  the  extent  of  its  ba^— extending  far 
north  within  the  bend  of  the  Niger— was  made  known. 

There  are  two  main  upper  branches,  the  Black  and  the  White  Volta. 
Their  sources  lie  on  the  grassy  plateaus  north  of  the  forest  belt  of  the 
Guinea  coast,  the  Black  Volu  rising  (as  the  Baule)  in  about  ii *  N. 
4*  50'  W.  lu  course  is  at  first  F..  and  N.E.,  to  18*  25'  N.,  at  which 
point,  after  receiving  a  tributary  from  nearly  14*  N. — the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  basin. — it  turns  sharply  south.  From  the 
eleventh  to  the  ninth  parallel  the  river  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Northern  Territones  of  the  Gold  Coast  (British)  and  the  French 
IvoQ'  Coast  colony.  The  southerly  course  of  the  stream  ceaees 
at  8'  15'  N.  where  it  is  deflected  E..  and  even  N.,  by  a  mountain  ranee 
composed  of  sandstone  and  granite,  which  it  finally  breala  through 
by  a  narrow  pasa,  in  which  its  width  is  only  some  60  yds.   ElseiHiere 
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It  hw  a  tcnerdl  wiM  of  t^  to  mo  ya&  fa  o*  SdT  W.  it  re- 
ceives clie  White  Volta«  which  flows  generally  south  from  about 
13*  N.  and  likewise  breaks  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  plateau 
escarpment.  Both  rivers  shrink  greatly  in  the  dry  season,  reaching 
their  lowest  levd  «t  the  end  of  jamiary.  Bdow  the  junctaoa  the 
Volta  flows  S.E.  aad  S..  tnmiag,  however*  E.  for  40  m.  just  Dorth 
cl  6*.  in  7*' 37'  N.  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  a  large  tributary, 
the  Oti.  coming  from  12*  N.  In  its  lower  course,  through  the  forest 
belt,  the  river  nas  often  a  width  of  over  half  a  mile,  with  a  d^h 
in  places  df  ao  to  50  f t.  ia  the  rains,  but  in  6*  18'  N.  it  travel aes  a 
pass  in  whica  its  width  is  oanowcd  to  30  yd&  Its  use  as  a  woter- 
«ay  is  limited  by  a  number  of  lapids,  the  lowest  of  which  occur 
in  6*  /  N.,  above  the  trading  port  of  Akuse.  Its  mouth  b 
also  obstructed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  a  bar. 
The  river  a  usually  navigable  by  small  vessels  fnan  its  mouth  for 
about  60  m. 

The  hiwcr  Volta  was  expkned  by  M.  J.  Bomat  in  187$,  but 
the  upper  basitt  was  first  tnvened  by  the  Geiman  tnvcUer 
G.  A.  Kiauae  (1886-87)  ^ud  the  French  captain  L.  G.  Bingcr 
(1888).  It  liaa  since  been  cxploied  by  a  number  of  colonial 
oflida]»— Geman,  French  and  British.  Between  6"*  41'  and 
8"  S'  N.  the  Volu  fonns  the  boundary  between  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Togoland. 

VOLTAIRIi  FRAMCOIS  MARIB  ABOUET  DB  (1694-1778), 
French  philoaopber,  historian,  dramatist  and  man  of  letters, 
vlioae  real  name  was  Francois  Marie  Arouct  simply,  was  bom 
00  the  aist  of  November  1694  at  Paris,  and  was  baptised  the 
next  day.  His  father  was  Francms  Aiouet,  a  notaiy;  his 
mother  was  Marie  Marguerite  Daomart  or  D'Amnard.  Both 
father  and  mother  were  of  Poitevin  extraction,  but  the  Aiouets 
bad  been  for  two  generations  established  in  Paris,  the  grand- 
father being  a  prasperous  tradesman.  The  fanuly  appear  to 
have  always  betonged  to  the  yooman-tiadcsman  dass;  their 
spcdal  home  was  the  towin  of  Saint-Loup.  Voltaire  was  the 
fifth  child  of  his  parcols — twin  bojrs  (of  whom  one  survived), 
a  pri.  Marguerite  Cathenno,  and  another  boy  who  died  young, 
having  pieceded  him.  Not  very  much  is  known  of  the  mother, 
who  died  when  Voltaire  was  but  seven  years  oM.  She  pretty 
certainly  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  early  Introduction  to  good 
society^  the  abb6  de  Ch4tcauneuf  (his  sponsor  in  more  ways 
than  one)  having  been  her  friend.  The  fatiier  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  peremptory  in  temper,  but  neither  inhospiuble 
nor  tyrannicaL  Marguerite  Aiouct,  of  whom  her  younger 
biothor  was  veiy  fond,  married  early,  her  husband's  name 
being  Mignol;  the  elder  brother,  Armand,  was  a  strong  Jan- 
senist,  and  tboe  never  was  any  kind  of  ^rmpathy  between  him 
and  Francois. 

The  abb6  de  ChAtcauneof  instructed  him  eariy  in  belles- 
lettres  and  deism,  and  he  showed  when  a  child  the  unsurpassed 
faculty  for  facile  verse-making  which  ahvays  distinguished  him. 
At  the  age  of  ten  be  was  sent  to  the  Coll^  Louis-le>Grand. 
which  was  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  and  remained 
tbeie  till  171 1.  It  was  his  whim,  as  part  of  his  general  liberal- 
ism, to  depredate  the  education  he  received;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  sound  and  good  education,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  extraordinarily  wide,  though  never  exlra- 
Ofdinarily  accurate,  collection  of  knowfedgc  subsequently,  and 
(a  more  important  thing)  disdplincd  and  exercised  his  literary 
faculty  and  judgment.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  the 
great  attention  bestowed  on  acting— the  Jesuits  kept  up  the 
Rcmussance  practice  of  turning  schools  into  theatres  for  the 
performance  of  plays  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular — 
had  much  to  do  with  Voltaire's  lifelong  devotion  to  the  stage. 
It  must  have  been  In  his  very  cariicst  school  years  that  the 
celebrated  presentation  of  bim  by  his  godfather  to  Ninon  de 
Lcnclos  took  pbce,  for  Ninon  died  in  1705.  She  left  him  two 
thousand  francs  "to  buy  books  with."  He  worked  fairly, 
pbycd  fairly,  lived  comfortably,  made  good  and  bsting' friends. 
Some  curious  truts  air  recorded  of  this  life — one  being  that 
in  the  terrible  famine  year  of  Malpbquet  a  hundred  francs  a 
year  were  added  to  the  usual  boarding  expenses,  and  yet  the 
boys  had  to  eat  pain  bis. 

In  August  T 71 1,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  home, 
and  the  usual  battle  followed  between  a  son  who  desired  no 
profcssioo  but  literature  and  a  father  who  refused  to  consider 


literatare  a  fnofeasSon  at  alL  For  a  time  Voitafre  sabmittcd, 
and  lead  law  at  least  nominally.  The  abb£  de  ChAteauncuf 
died  before  his  godson  left  school,  but  he  had  already  intro- 
ducsed  him  to  the  famous  and  dissipated  coterie  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  the  grand  prior  Vead6ine  was  the  head,  and  the 
poets  ChauUeo  and  La  Fare  the  chief  literary  stars.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  Voltaire  got  into  any  great  scrapes;  but  his 
father  tried  to  break  him  <^  from  such  society  by  sending  him 
fiiit  to  Caen  and  then,  in  the  suite  of  the  marquis  de  ChAteauneuf, 
the  abba's  brother,  to  the  Hague.  Here  he  met  a  certain 
Oiympe  Dimoyer  ("  Pimpette  "),  a  girl  apparently  of  respect- 
able character  and  not  bad  connexions,  but  a  Protestant, 
peimiless,  and  dau|^ter  of  a  literary  lady  whoae  literary  rq>uta- 
tioo  was  not  spotless.  The  mother  discouraged  the  afiair,  and, 
thou^  Vdlaire  tried  to  avail  himsdf  of  the  mania  for  piosdy- 
tiang  iriiich  then  distinguished  France,  his  father  at<^iped  any 
idea  of  a  match  by  proctiring  a  lettre  de  eackd,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  use.  V<rftaire,  siriho  had  been  sent  home,  submitted, 
and  for  a  time  pretended  to  work  in  a  Parisian  lawyer's  office; 
but  he  again  manifested  a  faculty  for  getting  into  trouble — 
this  tune  in  the  still  more  dangerous  way  of  writing  libeOoos 
poems  ao  that  his  father  was  ^d  to  send  him  to  stay  lor 
neariy  a  year  (r7i4-'X5)  with  Loos  de  Caumartin,  marquis 
de  Saint-Ange,  in  the  ooimtxy.  Here  he  was  still  supposed 
to  study  bw,  but  devoted  himself  in  part  to  literary  essays, 
in  part  to  storing  up  his  immfnar  treasure  of  gossiping  history. 
Almost  exactly  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he 
returned  to  Buris,  to  faO  once  more  into  litciary  and  Templar 
society,  and  to  make  the  tragedy  of  (EdipCj  which  he  had 
already  written,  privately  known.  He  was  now  introduced  to 
a  less  questionable  and  even  more  distinguished  coterie  than 
Venddmc's,  to  the  famous  "court  of  Sceaux,"  the  circle  of 
the  beautiful  and  ambitious  duchcsse  du  Maine.  It  seems 
that  Voltaire  lent  himself  to  the  duchess's  frantic  hatred  of 
the  regent  Oileans,  and  helped  to  compose  bmpoons  on  that 
prince.  At  any  rate,  in  l^lay  17x6  he  was  exiled,  first  to  Tulle, 
then  to  SuOy.  Allowed  to  return,  he  again  fell  under  su^don 
of  having  been  omccmed  in  the  composition  of  two  violent 
libels— one  in  Latin  and  one  in  French — called  bom  thdr  first 
words  the  P$uro  Regnante  and  the  J^ai  vu,  was  invdgled  by 
a  spy  named  Beauregard  into  a  real  or  buriesque  confcsaon, 
and  on  the  16th  of  May  1717  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  He 
there  recast  (Edipe,  began  the  Henriade  and  determined  to 
alter  his  name.  Ever  after  his  exit  fmn  the  Bastille  in  April 
1718  he  was  known  as  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  or  simply  V<4taire, 
though  legally  he  never  abandoned  his  patronjrmic  The  origin 
of  the  famous  name  has  been  much  debated,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it  actually  existed  in  the  Danmart 
pedigree  or  in  some  territorial  designation.  Some  are  said  to 
nuintaln  that  it  was  an  abbreviation  of  a  childish  nickname, 
**  le  petiS  voUmtavre.'*  The  balance  of  opini<Mi  has,  however, 
always  inclined  to  the  hypothcsb  of  an  anagram  on  the  name 
"  Arouet  le  jcune,"  or  **  Arouet  L  j.,"  u  being  changed  to  » 
and  j  to  i  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  game. 

A  further  **  exile  "  at  Chdtcnay  and  elsewhere  succeeded  the 
imprisonment,  and  though  Voltaire  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
by  the  regent  and  treated  gradously  he  was  not  truAed. 
CSdipe  was  acted  at  the  Theitre  Francais  on  the  i8th  4d  Novem- 
ber of  the  year  of  release,  and  was  very  wcU  received,  a  rivalry 
between  parties  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  not  feng  before 
had  helped  Addison's  Cala  assisting  its  success.  It  had  a  run 
of  forty-five  nights,  and  brought  the  author  not  a  little  profit. 
With  these  gains  Voltaire  seems  to  have  begun  his  tong  series 
of  successful  finandal  specuUticns.  But  in  the  spring  of  next 
year  the  production  of  Lagrange-Chanccl's  libels,  entitled  the 
PkiUppiqufs,  again  brought  suspidon  on  him.  He  was  in- 
formally exiled,  and  spent  much  time  with  Marshal  Vilbrs, 
again  increasing  his  store  of  '*  reminiscences."  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  the  winter,  and  bis  second  pby,  Artiwure,  was  pro> 
ducod  in  February  172a  It  was  a  failure,  and  thoui^  it  was 
recast  with  some  success  Voluire  never  published  it  as  a  whole, 
and  used  ports  of  it  in  other  work.     He  again  spent  much  of 
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his  iime  with  Villars,  Iistenh)g  to  the  marshal's  stories  and 
making  harmless  love  to  the  duchess.  In  December  ijsi  his 
lather  died,  leaving  him  property  (rather  more  than  four 
thousand  livies  a  year),  which  was  soon  increased  by  a  pension 
of  half  the  amount  from  the  regent.  In  return  for  thia»  or  in 
hopes  of  more,  he  o£fered  himself  as  a  ^y — or  at  any  rate  as 
a  secret  diplomatist — ^to  Dubois.  But  meeting  his  old  enemy 
Beauregard  in  one  of  the  minister's  rooms  and  making  an 
ofiiensive  remark,  he  was  waylaid  by  Beauregard  some  time 
after  in  a  less  pri.vileged  place  and  soundly  beaten. 

His  visiting  e^ionage,  as  unkind  critics  put  it— his  secret 
diplomatic  mission,  as  he  would  have  liked  to  have  it  put 
himself — began  in  the  summer  of  1722,  and  he  set  out  for  it 
In  company  with  a  certain  Madame  de  Ruptelmonde,  to  whom 
he  as  usual  made  love,  taught  deism  and  served  as  an  amusing 
travelling  companion.  He  stayed  at  Cambrai  for  some  time, 
where  European  diplomatists  were  still  in  full  session,  jour- 
neyed to  Brussels,  where  he  met  and  quarrelled  with  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  went  on  to  the  Hague,  and  then  returned. 
The  Henriade  had  got  on  considerably  during  the  journey, 
and,  according  to  ^  lifelong  habit,  the  poet,  with  the  help 
of  his  friend  Thi£riot  and  others,  had  been  "working  the 
orade"  of  pufFczy.  During  the  late  autumn  and  winter  of 
1722-33  he  abode  chiefly  in  Paris,  taking  a  kind  of  lodging  in 
the  town  house  of  M.  dc  Bcmidres,  a  nobleman  of  Rouen,  and 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  "privilege"  for  his  poem.  In  this 
he  was  disappointed,  but  he  had  the  work  printed  at  Rouen 
nevertheless,  and  spent  the  summer  of  1723  revising  it.  In 
November  he  cau^t  smallpox  and  was  very  seriously  ill,  so 
that  the  book  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  the  spring  of 
17I4  (and  then  of  course,  as  it  had  no  privilege,  appeared 
privately).  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  4th  of  March,  his 
third  tnigcdy,  Mariamne  appeared,  was  well  received  at  first, 
but  underwent  complete  damnation  before  the  curtain  fell. 
The  regent  had  died  shortly  before,  not  to  Voltaire's  advantage; 
for  he  had  been  a  generous  patron.  Voltaire  had  made,  however, 
a  useful  friend  in  another  grand  seigneur,  as  profligate  and 
nearly  as  intelligent,  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  and  with  him  he 
passed  1724  and  the  next  year  chiefly,  recasting  Mariamne 
(which  was  now  successful),  writing  the  comedy  of  L'Jndiser^, 
and  courting  the  queen,  the  ministers,  the  favourites  and 
everybody  who  seemed  worth.  The  end  of  1735  brought  a 
disastrous  dose  to  this  period  of  his  life.  He  was' insulted  by 
the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  replied  with  his  usual  sharpness  of 
tongue,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when  dining  with  the  duke  of 
Sully,  was  called  out  and  bastinadoed  by  the  chavclier's  hire- 
lings, Rohan  himself  looking  on.  Nobody  would  take  his  part, 
and  at  last,  nearly  three  months  after  the  outrage,  he  challenged 
Rohan,  who  accepted  the  challenge,  but  on  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  duel  Voltaire  was  arrested  and  sent  for  the 
second  time  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  kept  in  confincmcDt  a 
fortnight,  and  was  then  packed  off  to  England  in  accordance 
with  his  own  request  Voltaire  revenged  himself  on  the  duke 
of  Sully  for  his  conduct  towards  his  guest  by  cutting  Maxi- 
milicn  de  B^lhune's  name  out  of  the  Henriade. 

No  competent  judges  have  ever  mistaken  the  importance 
of  Voltaire's  visit  to  England,  and  the  influence  it  cxcrdsed 
on  his  future  career.  In  the  first  place,  the  ridiculous  and 
discreditable  inddcnt  of  the  beating  had  time  to  blow  over; 
in  the  second,  England  was  a  very  favourable  phce  for  French- 
men of  note  to  pick  up  guineas;  in  the  third,  and  roost  im* 
portant  of  all,  his  contact  with  a  people  then  far  more  different 
in  every  conceivable  way  from  their  ndgh hours  than  any  two 
peoples  of  Europe  are  different  now,  acted  as  a  soverdgn  tonic 
and  stimulant  on  his  intellect  and  literary  faculty.  Before 
the  English  visit  Voltaire  had  been  an  elegant  trifler,  an  adept 
tn  the  forms  of  literature  popular  in  French  sodety,  a  sort  of 
superior  Dorat  or  Boufflers  of  earlier  growth.  He  returned 
from  that  visit  one  of  the  foremost  literary  men  in  Europe, 
with  views,  if  not  profound  at  accurate,  yet  wide  and  actite 
on  all  Us  grands  sujets,  and  with  a  soUd  slock  of  money.  The 
visit  lastsd  about  three  years,  from  1726  to  1729;  and,  as  if 


to  make  the  visitor's  luck  certain,  George  t.  £cd  and  Geori^e  11. 
succeeded  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  new  king  was  not  fond 
of  "  boetry,"  but  Queen  Caroline  was,  and  international 
jeak>usywas  pleased  at  the  thought  of  welcoming  a  distii> 
guished  exile  from  French  illiberality.  The  Walpcdes,  Bubb 
Dodington,  Bolingbroke,  Congrcve,  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, Pope,  were  among  his  English  friends.  He  made 
acquaintance  with,  and  at  least  tried  to  appredate.  Shake* 
speare.  He  was  much  struck  by  English  manners,  was  deeply 
penetrated  by  English  toleration  for  personal  freetbought  and 
eccentricity,  and  gained  some  thousands  of  pounds  from  an 
authorized  English  edition  of  the  Henriade^  dedicated  to  the 
queen.  But  he  visited  Paris  now  and  then  without  permis- 
sion, and  his  mind,  like  the  mind  of  every  exiled  Fienchman, 
was  always  set  thereon.  He  gained  full  licence  to  return  in 
the  spring  of  1720. 

He  was  full  of  liteniy  projects,  and  immediafely  after  his 
return  he  is  said  to  have  increased  his  fortune  immensdy  by 
a  hicky  lottery  speculation.  The  Henriade  was  at  last  licensed 
in  France;  Brutus ^  a  play  which  he  had  printed  in  England, 
was  accepted  for  performance,  but  kept  back  for  «  time  fay  the 
author;  and  he  began  the  celebrated  poem  of  the  PrndU^  the 
amusement  and  the  torment  of  great  part  of  his  life.  But  he 
had  great  difficulties  with  two  of  his  chief  works  which  were 
ready  to  appear,  Charles  XII.  and  the  Ldtres  sur  lei  AngUiis. 
With  both  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  avoid  offending 
the  censorship;  for  Voltaire  had,  more  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  lived,  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to 
stoop  to  conquer.  At  the  end  of  1730  Brutus  did  actually 
get  acted.  Then  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  went  to 
Rouen  to  get  Charles  XII.  surreptitiously  printed,  which  he 
accomplished.  In  1732  another  tragedy,  EriphUe^  appeared, 
with  the  same  kind  of  halting  success  which  had  distinguished 
the  appearance  of  its  elder  sisters  since  (Edipe.  But  at  last, 
on  the  13th  of  August  1732,  he  produced  Zairct  the  best  (with 
Mirope)  of  all  his  plays,  and  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  best  plays 
of  the  whole  French  classical  schooL  Its  motive  was  borrowed 
to  some  extent  from  Othdlo,  but  that  matters  little.  In  the 
following  winter  the  death  of  the  comtesse  de  Fontaine-Martel, 
whose  guest  he  had  been,  turned  him  out  of  a  comfortable 
abode.  He  then  took  lodgings  with  an  agent  of  his,  one 
Demoulin,  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Paris^  and  was,  for 
some  time  at  least,  as  much  occupied  with  contracts,  specu- 
lation  and  all  sorts  of  means  of  gaining  money  as  with  literature. 

In  the  middle  of  this  period,  however,  in  1733,  two  important 
books,  the  Ltttres  philosophiques  surks  An^is  and  the  temple 
du  gofit  appeared.  Both  were  likely  to  make  bad  blood,  for 
the  latter  was,  under  the  mask  of  easy  verse,  a  satire  on  con» 
temporary  French  literature,  eq)edaliy  on  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
and  the  former  was,  in  the  guise  of  a  critidsm  or  rather  paneg]nic 
of  English  ways,  an  attack  on  everything  established  in  the 
church  and  state  of  Franco.  It  was  published  with  ixulain 
''remarks"  on  Ptiscal,  more  ofTcnsavc  to  orthodoxy  than  itsdf, 
and  no  mercy  was  shown  to  it.  The  book  was  condemned 
(June  loth,  1734)1  the  copies  sdzcd  and  burnt,  a  warrant  issued 
against  the  author  and  his  dwelling  searched.  He  faimsdf 
was  safe  in  the  independent  duchy  of  Lorraine  with  ^milte 
de  Brctcuil,  marquise  du  Ch&tclcl,'  with  whom  he  hcgMk  to  be 
intimate  in  1733;  he  had  now  taJccn  up  his  abode  with  her 
at  the  ch&teau  of  Cirey. 

If  the  English  visit  may  be  regarded  as  having  finished 

*  Gabrielle  £milie  Le  Tonndicr  dc  Brcteuil,  marquise  du  Ch&telet 
(1706-1749^.  was  the  daughter  of  the  baron  de  Brcteuil,  and  married 
the  manquis  du  Ch&tclet-Lomont  in  1725.  She  was  an  acoom* 
pHshed  linguist,  musician  and  mathematicbn,  and  deeply  interested 
in  metaphysics.  When  she  first  became  intimate  with  Voltaire  she 
was  practically  separated  from  her  husband,  though  he  occastonally 
visited  Cirey.  She  is  only  important  from  her  connexion  witn 
Voltaire,  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  her  as  an 
original  thinker;  see  F.  Hamd,  An  Eighteenth  Century  Marquise 
(1910).  Shs  wrote  Institutions  de  physique  (1740).  DissertaOon 
sur  la  nature  et  la  propagation  du  Jeu  (1 744).  Doutes  sur  Us  rdigions 
recuUes  (1792).  and  in  1756  publffthea  a  translation  of  Newton*s 
Principia. 
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Voltaire's  edocatioB,  the  Cliey  reiideiioe  may  be  justly  said  to 
be  the  first  stage  o£  his  literary  manhood.  He  had  written 
importaat'  and  characteristic  work  before;  but  he  bad  always 
been  in  a  kind  of  literary  Wandtrjakrt.  He  now  obtained  a 
settled  home  for  many  years  and,  taught  by  his  numerous 
brushes  with  the  authorities,  be  be^  and  successfully  carried 
out  that  system  of  keeping  out  of  personal  harm's  way,  and  of 
at  once  denying  any  awkard  responsibility,  which  inade  him 
(or  nearly  half  a  century  at  once  the  chief  and  the  most  pros' 
perous  of  European  heretics  in  regard  to  aJI  csUbUshed  ideas. 
It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1734  that  Cirey,  a  half-dismantled 
country  house  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine, 
was  fitted  up  with  Voltaire's  money  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  himself,  of  ha  hostess,  and  now  and  then  of  her 
accommodating  husband.  Many  pictures  of  the  life  here, 
•ome  of  them  not  a  little  malicious,  survive.  It  was  not  en* 
tirely  a  bed  of  roses,  for  tbe  "respecuble  Emily's"  temper 
was  violent,  and  after  a  time  she  sought  lovers  who  were  not 
so  much  4es  iSrHr^mx  as  Voltaire.  But  it  provided  him  with 
a  safe  and  comfortable  retreat,  and  with  every  opportunity 
for  literary  work.  In  March  173  s  the  ban  was  formally  uken 
off  him,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Paris,  a  liberty  of 
which  he  availed  himself  sparbc^y. 

At  Cirey  he  wrote  indefitigaUy  and  did  not  neglect  bosmess. 
The  principal  literary  results  of  his  early  years  here  were  the 
Discours  e»  wers  fur  fhcmme^  the  play  of  Aieirt  and  VEnfatU 
prodigy  (1736)1  And  a  long  treatise  on  the  Newtonian  system 
which  he  and  Madame  da  Chitdet  wrote  together.  But,  as 
usual,  Voltaire's  extraordinary  literary  industry  was  shown 
xather  in  a  vast  amount  of  fugitive  writings  than  in  substantive 
works,  though  for  the  whole  space  of  his  Cirey  residence  he 
was  engaged  in  writing,  adding  to,  and  altering  the  Pmelle, 
la  the  very  first  days  of  his  sojoom  he  had  written  a  pamphlet 
with,  the  imposing  title  of  Treaiise  oh  Metaphysics.  Of 
metaphysics  proper  VolUtre  neither  then  nor  at  any  other 
time  underMood  anything,  and  the  subject,  like  every  other, 
merely  served  Urn  as  a  pretext  for  laughing  at  reiigioa  with 
the  usual  reservation  of  a  tolerably  aflSrmative  deism.  la 
March  1716  he  received  his  first  letter  from  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
then  crown  prince  only.  He  was  soon  again  in  trouble,  this 
time  lor  the  poem  of  Le  iiomdain^  and  he  at  once  crossed  the 
frontier  and  then  made  for  Brussds.  He  spent  about  three 
months  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  March  1737  returned  to 
Cirey,  and  continued  writing,  making  experiments  in  physics 
(he  had  at  this  time  a  large  laboratory),  and  busying  himself 
with  inm^foonding,  the  chief  industry  of  the  district.  The 
best-known  accounts  of  Cirey  life,  those  of  Madame  de  Gnfigny, 
date  from  the  winter  of  i73S'39;  they  are  somewhat  spiteful 
but  very  -amusing,  depicting  the  frequent  quarrels  between 
Madame  du  ChAtelet  and  V<rftaire,  his  intense  suffering  under 
criticism,  his  constant  dread  of  the  surreptirious  publication 
of  the  PmcdU  (which  nevertheless  he  could  not  keep  his  hands 
from  writing  or  his  tongue  from  reciting  to  hb  visitors),  and 
so  forth.  The  chief  and  most  galling  of  his  critics  at  this  time 
was  the  Abb6  Desfontaines,  and  the  chief  of  Desfontaines's 
attacks  was  entitled  La  VoUasramauu,  in  reply  to  a  libel  of 
Voltaire's  called  l£  Prisenai^.  Both  combatants  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  ahsoid  habit  of  tbe  time,  to  disown  their  works. 
Dfsfontainfs's  disavowal  being  formal  and  procured  by  the 
csertion  ol  all  Voltaire's  own  influence  both  at  home  and 
abrand.  For  he  had  as  little  notion  of  tolerance  towards  othera 
as  of  dignity  in  himself.  In  April  1739  a  journey  was  made 
to  Bmaels,  to  Paris,  and  then  again  to  Brussels,  which  was 
the  headquarters  for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  some  law 
affairs,  of  the  Du  Chitelets.  Frederick,  now  king  of  Prussia, 
made  not  a  few  efforts  to  get  Voltaire  away  from  Madame  do 
ChAtelet,  but  uosucceasfnlly,  and  the  king  earned  the  lady's 
conBai  hatred  by  persistettdy  refusing  or  omitting  to  invite 
her.  At  last,  m  September  1740,  master  and  pupil  met  for  the 
firtt  time  at  Clevcs,  an  interview  followed  three  months  later 
by  a  longer  visit.  Bnisteis  was  again  the  headquarters  in  1741* 
by  which  time  Voltaire  had  finished  the  best  and  the  second 


or  third  best  of  his  plays,  Miropt  and  Mahamei.  Ualmmi 
was  played  first  at  Lille  in  that  year;  it  did  not  appear  in 
Paris  till  August  next  year,  and  Miropt  not  till  1743.  This 
last  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  the  most  successful  of  its  author's 
whole  theatre.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  he  received  the 
singular  diplomatic  mission  to  Frederick  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  taken  seriously,  and  after  his  return  the  osciUatioa 
between  Brussels,  Cirey  and  Paris  was  resumed.  Dniing 
these  years  much  of  the  Estai  sur  Us  mmurs  and  the  SitcU  de 
Louis  XIV,  was  composed.  He  also  returned,  not  too  weft- 
advisedly,  to  the  business  of  courtiership,  which  he  had  given 
up  since  the  death  of  the  regent.  He  was  much  employed, 
owing  to  Richelieu's  influence,  in  the  f^es  of  the  daupUn's 
marriage,  and  was  rewarded  through  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  on  New  Year's  Day  r745  by  the  appointment 
to  the  post  of  historiogrepher>ro3ral,  once  jointly  held  by 
Racine  and  Boileau.  The  situation  itself  and  iU  accompanying 
privileges  were  what  Voltaire  chiefly  aimed  at,  but  there  was  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  livres  attached,  and  he  had  the  year 
before  come  in  for  three  times  as  much  by  the  death  of  his 
brother.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  pocpi  on  Fontenoy,  he 
received  medals  from  tbe  pope  and  dedicated  Makomet  to  him, 
and  he  wrote  court  dhcrtissemenls  and  other  things  to  admirar 
tion.  But  he  was  not  a  thoroughly  skilful  courtier,  and  <me  of 
the  best  known  of  Voltairiana  is  the  contempt  or  at  least  silence 
with  which  Louis  XV. — a  sensualist  but  no  fool — received  the 
maladroit  and  almost  insolent  inquiry  Trajan  esi-U  contentf 
addressed  in  his  hearing  to  Richelieu  at  the  close  of  a  piece 
in  which  the  emperor  had  appeared  with  a  transparent  reference 
to  the  king.  All  this  assentation  had  at  least  one  effect.  H^ 
who  had  been  for  years  admittedly  the  first  writer  in  France, 
had  been  repeatedly  passed  over  in  elections  to  .the  Academy. 
He  was  at  last  elected  in  the  spring  of  1746,  uid  recdved  on 
the  9th  of  May.  Then  the  tide  began  to  turn.  His  favour 
at  court  had  naturally  exasperated  his  enemies;  it  had  not 
secured  him  any  real  friends,  and  even  a  gentleoaonship  of  the 
chamber  was  no  solid  benefit,  except  from  the  money  pcHnt 
of  view.  He  did  not  indeed  hold  it  very  long,  but  was  per* 
mitted  to  sell  it  for  a  large  sum,  retaining  the  rank  and  privileges. 
He  had  various  proofs  of  the  instability  of  his  hold  on  the  king 
during  1747  and  in  r748.  He  once  lay  in  luding  for  two  months 
with  the  duchesse  du  Maine  at  Sceaux,  where  were  produced 
the  comedietta  of  La  Fruit  and  the  tragedy  of  Rjomt  sauvte, 
and  afterwards  for  a  time  lived  chiefly  at  Lun^ville;  here 
Madame  du  Ch&telet  had  established  berrelf  at  the  court  of 
King  Stanislaus,  and  carried  on  a  liaison  with  Saint-Lambert, 
an  officer  in  the  king's  guard.  In  Septonber  1749  she  died 
after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

The  death  of  Madame  du  Chitelet  is  another  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  Voltaire.  He  was  fifty-five,  but  he  had 
nearly  thirty  years  more  to  live,  and  he  had^Ieamt  much  during 
what  may  be  called  his  Cirey  cohabitation.  For  some  time, 
however,  after  Madame  du  ChAtelet's  death  he  was  in  a  state 
of  pitiable  nnsettlement.  At  first,  after  removing  his  goods 
from  Cirey,  he  hired  the  greater  part  of  the  ChAtdet  town  houses 
and  then  the  whole.  He  had  some  idea  of  settling  down  in 
Paris,  and  might  perhaps  have  done  so  if  mischief  had  not 
been  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  He  went  on  writing 
satiric  tales  like  Zadig.  He  engaged  in  a  foolish  and  undigni- 
fied struggle  with  Cr^billon  pire  (not  /Us),  a  rival  set  up  against 
him  by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but  a  dramatist  who,  in  part 
of  one  play,  Ekadamtsle  et  Ziaohie,  has  struck  a  nou  of  trsgedy 
in  the  grand  Cornelian  strain,  which  Voltaire  could  never 
hope  to  echo.  Stmifame  (1748),  Ortsta  (1750)  and  Rome  sauote 
itself  were  all  products  of  this  rivalry.  He  used  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts  to  make  himself  more  popular  than  he  waa» 
but  he  could  not  help  being  uncomforuUe. 

All  this  time  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  been  continuing  his 
invitations.  Voltaire  left  Paris  on  the  isth  of  June  i7sr,  and 
reached  Berlin  on  the  ?oth  of  July.  This  Berlin  visit  is  more 
or  less  familiar  to  Ensjtisb  readen  from  the  two  great  essays 
of  Macaulay  and  Cariyk  as  well  as  from  the  Frtderifk  of  the 
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htter.  But  these  two  mastera  of  Englisli  were  not  petiiaps 
the  best  qualified  to  relate  the  story.  Both  were  uojust  to 
Voltaire,  and  Macaulay  was  unjust  to  Frederick  as  weU.  It 
Is  certain  that  at  ^rst  the  kfaig  behaved  altogether  like  a  king 
to  his  guest.  He  pressed  him  to  remain;  be  gave  him  (the 
words  are  Voltaire's  own)  one  of  his  orders,  twenty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  four  thousand  additional  for  his  niece, 
Madame  Denis,  in  case  ^e  would  come  and  keep  house  for  her 
uncle.  But  Voltaire's  conduct  was  from  the  first  Voltairian. 
He  insisted  on  the  consent  of  his  own  king,  which  was  given 
without  delay.  But  Frenchmen,  always  touchy  on  such  a 
point,  regarded  Voltaire  as  something  of  a  deserter;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  bitterly  repented  his  desertion,  though 
his  residence  in  Prussia  lasted  nearly  three  years.  It  Was 
quite  impossible  that  Voltaire  and  Frederick  should  get  on 
together  for  bng.  Voltaire  was  not  humble  enough  to  be  a 
mere  butt,  as  many  of  Frederick's  led  poets  were;  he  yras  not 
enough  of  a  gentleman  to  hold  his  own  place  with  dignity  and 
discretion;  he  was  constantly  jealous  both  of  his  equals  in 
age  and  reputation,  such  aa  Maupertuis,  and  of  his  juniors 
and  infetion,  such  as  Baculard  D'Amaud.  He  was  greedy, 
restless,  and  in  a  way  Bohemian.  Frederick,  though  his  bve 
of  teasing  for  teasing's  sake  has  been  exaggerated  by  Macaulay, 
was  a  martinet  of  the  first  water,  bad  a  sharp  though  one-sided 
idea  of  justice,  and  had  not  the  slightest  mtention  of  allowing 
Voltaire  to  insult  of  to  tyranniae  ov^  his  other  guests  and 
servants.  If  he  is  to  be  blamed  in  this  particular  matter,  the 
blame  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  his  imprudence  in  inviting 
V<rftalre  at  the  beginning  and  to  the  brutahty  of  his  conduct 
at  the  end.  Within  Voltaire  there  was  always  a  mischievous 
and  ifl-bdiaved  child;  and  he  was  never  more  mischievous, 
more  iU-behaved  and  more  childish  than  in  these  years.  He 
tried  to  get  D'Amaud  exiled,  and  succeeded.  He  got  into  a 
quite  unnecessary  quarrel  with  Lessing.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  country  six  months  before  he  engaged  in  a  discreditable 
piece  of  financial  gambling  with  Hirsch,  the  Dresden  Jew. 
He  was  accused  of  something  like  downright  forgery-^that  is 
to  say,  of  altering  a  paper  signed  by  Hirsch  after  he  had  signed 
it.  The  king's  disgust  at  this  affair  (which  came  to  an  open 
scandal  before  the  tribunals)  was  so  great  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering  Voltaire  out  of  Prussia,  and  Darget  the 
secretary  had  no  small  trouble  in  arranging  the  matter  (February 
1751).  Then  it  was  Voltaire's  turn  to  be  disgusted  with  an 
occupation  he  had  undertaken  himself— the  occupation  of 
"  buckwashing  "  the  king's  French  verses.  However,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finishing  and  printing  the  SikU  de  Louis  XI Y^ 
while  the  DUtiounain  pkUosophiqut  is  said  to  have  been 
devised  and  begun  at  Potsdam.  But  Voltaire's  restless  temper 
was  brewing  up  for  another  storm.  In  the  eariy  autumn  of 
S751  La  Mettrie,  one  of  the  king's  parasites,  and  a  man  of 
much  more  talent  than  is  generally  allowed,  horrified  Voltaire 
by  telling  hhn  that  Frederick  had  in  onversation  applied  to 
him  (Voltaire)  a  proverb  about  "  suckhig  the  orange  and  flinging 
away  its  skin,"  and  about  the  same  time  the  dispute  with 
Maupertuis,  which  had  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  his 
exclusion  from  Prussia,  came  to  a  bead.  Maupertuis  got  into 
a  dispute  with  one  K5oig.  The  king  took  his  president's  part; 
Voltaire  took  KOnig's.  But  Maupertuis  must  needs  write  his 
Letters t  and  thereupon  (1752)  appeared  one  of  Voltaire's  most 
famous,  though  perhaps  not  one  of  his  most  read  works,  the 
Diatribe  du  Doeteur  Akakia.  Even  Voltaire  did  not  venture  to 
publish  this  lampoon  on  a  great  official  of  a  prince  so  touchy 
as  the  king  of  Prussia  without  some  permission,  and  if  all  tales 
are  true  he  obtained  this  by  aitother  piece  of  something  like 
forgery — getting  the  king  to  endorse  a  totally  different  pamphlet 
on  its  last  leaf,  and  afibdng  that  last  leaf  to  Akakia.  Of  this 
Frederick  was  not  aware;  but  he  did  get  some  wind  of  the 
Diatribe  itself,  sent  for  the  author,  heard  it  read  to  his  own 
great  amusement,  and  either  actually  burned  the  MS.  or  be* 
lieved  that  it  was  burnt.  In  a  few  days  printed  copies  appeared. 
Frederick  did  not  like  disobedience,  but  he  still  less  liked  being 
made  «  fool  of,  and  he  put  Voltaire  under  arrest.^  But  again 


the  affair  blew  over,  the  king  believing  that  the  MItlofi  ctf 
Akakia  confiscated  in  Prussia  was  the  only  one.  Alast  Vol- 
taire had  sent  copies  away;  oUiers  had  been  printed  abroad; 
and  the  thing  was  irrecoverable.  It  could  not  be  proved  that 
he  had  ordered  the  printing,  and  all  Frederick  could  do  was 
to  have  the  pamphlet  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Thhigs  were 
now  drawing  to  a  crisis.  One  day  Voltaire  sent  his  orders, 
&c.,  back;  the  next  Frederick  returned  them,  but  Voltaire 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  fly.  A  kind  of  recondliatkni 
occurred  in  March,  and  after  some  days  of  good-fellowship 
Voltaire  at  last  obtained  the  long-sought  leave  of  absence  and 
left  Potsdam  on  the  26tb  of  the  month  (1753).  It  was  nearly 
three  months  afterwards  that  the  famous,  ludicrous  and  brutid 
arrest  was  made  at  Frankfort,  on  the  persons  of  himself  and 
bis  niece,  who  had  met  him  meanwhile.  There  was  some 
fafait  excuse  for  Frederick's  wrath.  In  the  first  place,  the  poet 
chose  to  linger  at  Leipzig.  In  the  second  place,  in  direct  dis- 
regard of  a  promise  given  to  Frederick,  a  supplement  to  Akakia 
appeared,  more  offensive  than  the  main  text. .  From  Leipzig, 
after  a  month's  stay,  Voltaire  moved  to  Gotha.  Once  more, 
on  the  35th  of  May,  he  moved  on  to  Fmnkfort.  Frankfort, 
nominally  a  free  city,  but  with  a  Prussian  resident  who  did 
very  much  what  he  pleased,  was  not  like  Gotha  and  Leipzig. 
An  excuse  was  provided  in  the  fact  that  the  poet  had  a  copy 
of  some  unpubUshed  poems  of  Frederick's^  and  as  soon  as 
Voltaire  arrived  hands  were  laid  on  him,  at  first  with  courtesy 
enough.  The  resident,  Fres^g,  was  not  a  very  wise  person 
(though  he  probably  did  not,  as  Voltaire  would  have  it,  spell 
"po6sie"  "po^shie");  constant  references  to  Frederick  were 
necessary;  and  the  affair  was  prolonged  so  that  Madame 
Denis  had  time  to  join  her  uncle.  At  hist  Voltaire  tried  to 
stdal  away.  He  was  followed,  arrested,  his  niece  aeiaed  sepai^ 
ately,  and  sent  to  join  him  in  custody;  and  the  two,  with  the 
secretary  Coliini,  were  kept  dose  prisoners  at  an  Inn  cilled  the 
Goat.  This  situation  was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  the  dty 
authorities,  who  probably  felt  that  they  were  not  playing  a 
very  creditable  part.  Voltaire  left  Frankfort  on  the  7th  of 
July,  travelled  safely  to  Mains,  and  thence  to  Mannheim, 
Strassburg  and  Colmar.  The  bst-named  place  he  reached 
(after  a  leisurely  journey  and  many  honours  at  the  little  courts 
just  mentioned)  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  here  he  pnv 
posed  to  stay  the  winter,  finish  his  AnnaU  of  Ike  Empire  and 
look  about  him. 

Voltaire's  second  stage  was  now  over.  Even  now,  however, 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  it  required  some  more  external  pressure 
to  induce  him  to  make  himsdf  independent,  lit  haid  been, 
in  the  first  blush  of  his  Frankfort  disaster,  refused,  or  at  least 
not  granted,  permission  even  to  enter  France  proper.  At 
Colmar  he  was  not  safe,  especially  when  in  January  1754  a 
pirated  edition  of  the  Essai  sur  les  maurSt  written  long  before, 
appeared.  Permission  to  establish  himself  in  France  was 
now  absolutely  refused.  Nor  did  an  extremely  offensive  per- 
formance of  Voltaire's — the  solemn  partaking  of  the  Euchvist 
at  Colmar  after  due  confession— at  all  mollify  his  enemies. 
His  exclusion  from  France,  however,  was  chiefly  metaphorical, 
and  really  meant  cxdusion  from  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood. 
In  the  summer  he  went  to  Plombi^res,  and  after  returning 
to  Cohnar  for  some  time  journeyed  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
to  Lyons,  and  thence  in  the  middle  of  December  to  (kneva. 
Voltaire  had  no  purpose  of  remaining  in  the  city,  and  almost 
immediatdy  bought  a  country  house  just  outside  the  gates, 
to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Les  D^lices.  He  was  here 
practically  at  the  meeting-point  of  four  distinct  jurisdictions — 
Geneva,  the  canton  Vaud,  Sardinia  and  France,  while  other 
cantons  were  within  easy  neach;  and  be  bought  other  houses 
dotted  about  these  territories,  so  as  never  to  be  without  a  refuge 
close  at  hand  in  case  of  sudden  storms.  At  Les  Ddices  he 
set  up  a  considerable  establishment,  which  his  great  wealth 
made  him  able  easily  to  afford.  He  kept  open  house  for 
visitors;  he  had  printers  close  at  hand  in  Geneva;  he  fitted 
up  a  private  theatre  in  which  he  could  enjoy  what  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  whole  ]ife--4ctlDg  in  a  play  of  Ids 
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own,  ata^mantced  by  fahnadf.  Hk  reaidmoe  •!  Geneva 
brought  him  into  correspondence  (at  first  quite  amicable}  with 
the  most  famous  of  her  citizens,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  His  Orphdin 
de  la  OUn$t  performed  at  Paris  in  1755,  was  very  well  received; 
the  notorious  La  Puetik  appeared  in  the  same  year.  The 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  which  appalled  other  people,  gave 
Voltaire  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ridiculing  the  beliefs 
of  the  orthodox,  first  in  verse  (1756)  and  later  yi  the  (from  a 
literary  point  of  view)  unsurpassable  tale  of  Candide  (1759)' 
All  was,  however,  not  yet  quite  smooth  with  him.  Geneva 
had  a  law  expressly  forbidding  theatrical  performances  in 
any  circumstances  whatever.  Voltaire  had  infringed  this  law 
idready  as  far  as  private  performances  went,  and  he  bad 
thought  of  building  a  regular  theatre,  not  indeed  at  Geneva 
but  at  Lausanne.  In  July  1755  a  very  polite  and,  as  far  as 
Voltaire  was  oohcemed,  indirect  resolution  of  the  Consistory 
declared  that  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  Sieur 
de  Voltaire  the  pastors  should  notify  their  flocks  to  abstain, 
and  that  the  chief -syndic  should  be  informed  of  the  Consistory's 
perfect  confidence  that  the  edicts  would  be  carried  out. 
Voltaire  obeyed  this  hint  as  far  as  Lea  Dtiices  was  concerned, 
and  consoled  himsdf  by  having  the  performances  in  hfs 
Lausanne  house.  But  he  never  was  the  man  to  take  opposi- 
tion to  his  wishes  either  quietly  or  without  retaliation.  He 
undoubtedly  instigated  D'Alembert  to  include  a  censure"  of 
the  prohibition  in  his  EncydopfdU  artide  on  "Geneva,"  a 
proceeding  which  provoked  Rousseau's  celebrated  LeUre  d 
VAkmberi  sur  Its  speciacUs.  As  for  himself,  he  locked  about 
for  a  place  where  he  could  combine  the  social  liberty  of  France 
with  the  political  liberty  of  Geneva,  and  he  found  one. 

At  the  end  of  1758  he  bought  the  considerable  pipperty  of 
Femey,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  four  miles  from  Geneva, 
and  on  French  soiL  At  Les  Dflioca  (which  he  sold  in  1765) 
he  had  become  a  householder  on  no  small  scale;  at  Ferncy 
(which  he  increased  by  other  purchases  and  leases)  he  became 
a  complete  country  gentleman,  and  was  henceforward  known 
to  all  Europe  as  squire  of  Femey.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  Europe  visited  him  there,  and  large  parts  of  his  usual 
biographies  are  composed  of  extracts  from  thdr  accounts  of 
Femey. .  His  new  occupations  by  no  means  quenched  his 
literary  activity.  He  did  not  make  himself  a  sLive  to  his 
visitors,  but  reserved  much  time  for  work  and  for  his  immense 
correspondence,  which  had  for  a  long  time  once  more  included 
Frederick,  the  two  getting  on  very  well  when  they  were  not 
in  contact.'  Above  all,  he  now,  bdng  comparatively  secure  in 
position,  engaged  much  more  strongly  in  public  controversies, 
and  resorted  less  to  his  old  labyrinthine  tricks  of  disavowal, 
garbled  publication  and  private  libel.  The  suppresuon  of 
the  EHcydopiditt  to  which  he  had  been  a  considerable  con* 
tributor,  and  whose  conductors  were  his  intimate  friends,  drew 
from  him  a  shower  of  lampoons  directed  now  at  "  Tinf&me  " 
(see  infra)  generally,  now  at  literaiy  victims,  such  as  Le  Franc 
de  Pompignan  (who  had  written  one  piece  of  verse  so  much 
better  than  anything  serious  of  Voltaire's  that  he  could  not 
be  forgiven),  or  Palissot  (who  in  his  play  Les  Philosopkes  had 
boldly  gibbeted  most  of  the  persons  so  termed,  but  had  not 
iaduded  Voltaire),  now  at  Fr^ron,  an  excellent  critic  and  a 
dangerous  writer,  who  had  attacked  Voltaire  from  the  con- 
servative side,  and  at  whom  the  patriarch  of  Femey,  as  he 
now  b^san  to  be  called,  levelled  in  return  the  very  inferior 
farce>lampoon  of  L*£cassaise^  of  the  first  night  of  which  Fr^n 
himsdf  did  an  admirably  humorous  criticism. 

How  he  built  a  church  and  got  into  trouble  in  so  doing  at 
Femey,  how  he  put  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire  "  on  it  (1760-61)  and 
obtained  a  relic  from  the  pope  for  his  new  building,  how  he 
entertained  a  grand-nieoe  of  ComeiUe,  and  for  her  benefit  wrote 
his  well-known  "commentary"  on  that  poet,  are  matters  of 
interest,  biU  to  be  passed  over  briefly.  Here,  too,  he  began 
that  aeries  of  interferences  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  ill-treated  which,  whatever  mixture  of  motives  may  have 
prompted  h,  is  an  honour  to  hn  memory.  Volumes  and 
almost  libraries  have  been  written  on  the  Galas  affair,  and 


we  can  but  refer  here  to  the  only  kit  fattoot  caaes  of  Sirvea 
(very  similar  to  that  of  Galas,  though  00  judicial  murder  wat 
actually  committed),  Espinaaae  (who  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  galleys  for  harbouring  a  Protestant  minister),  Lally  (the 
too  of  the  unjustly  treated  but  not  blameless  Irish-French 
commander  in  India),  D'£ialonde  (the  companion  of  La  fiarre), 
MontbaiHi  and  othera  In  1768  he  entend  into  controversy 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  he  had  diffqpcnces  with  the 
superior  landlord  of  port  of  his  estate,  the  president  De  Brosses; 
and  be  engaged  hi  a  long  and  tedious  ictuza  match  with  the 
4epubtic  of  Geneva.  But  the  general  events  of  this  Femey 
life  are  somewhat  of  that  happy  kind  which  are  no  events. 

Ia  this  way  Voltaire,  who  had  been  an  old  man  when  he 
estabUshed  himself  at  Fcmey»  became  a  very  old  one  almost 
vrithOttt  notidng  iu  The  death  of  Uwis  XV.  and  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.  exdtod  even  in  his  aged  breast  the  hope  of 
re-entering  Paris,  but  he  did  not  at  once  receive  any  encouiago- 
ment,  despite  the  reforming  xninistry  of  Turgot.  A  much 
more  solid  gain  to  his  happiness  was  the  ad(^tion,  or  practiciJ 
adoption,  in  1776  of  Rcine  Philiberte  de  Varicourt,  a  young 
g^l  of  noble  but  poor  family,  whom  Voltaire  rescued  from  the 
convent,  installed  in  his  house  as  an  adopted  daughter,  and 
married  to  the  marquis  de  Villette.  Her  pet  name  was  "  Belle 
et  Bonne,"  and  nobody  had  more  to  do  with  the  hiq)piaes8 
of  the  last  years  of  the  "  patriarch  "  than  she  had.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  his  hist  and  fatal  visit  to  Paris  waa  due  to 
bis  own  wish  or  to  the  instigation  of  his  niece,  Madame  Denis; 
but  this  lady— a  woman  of  disagreeable  temper,  espedally  to 
her  inferk)r»~-appears  to  have  been  rather  hardly  treated 
by  Voltaire's  earlier,  and  sometimes  by  his  later,  biographers. 
The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  the  soccesi  of 
Beaumarchais  piqued  him  has  nothing  impossible  in  it.  At 
any  rate  he  had,  at  the  end  of  1777  and  the  beginning  of  97781 
been  carefully  finishing  a  new  tragedy— /r^n^-^for  production 
in  the  capital.  He  started  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  five 
days  hter  arrived  at  the  dty  which  he  had  not  seen  for  eight- 
and-t  wenty  years. 

He  was  received  with  Immense  rejoicings,  not  indeed  directly 
by  the  court,  but  by  the  Academy,  by  society  and  by  all  the 
more  important  fore^  visitors.  About  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival,  age  and  fatigue  mode  him  seriously  HI,  and  a  confessor 
was  sent  for.  But  he  recovered,  scoffed  at  himsetf  as  usual, 
and  prepared  more  eagerly  than  ever  for  the  first  performance 
of  Irine,  on  the  i6th  of  March.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  able  to  attend  a  performance  of  it,  which  was  a  kind  of 
apotheosis.  He  was  crowned  with  lauiel  in  Ms  box,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  the  worse 
for  it.  He  even  began  or  proceeded  with  another  tragedy— 
AgaUtocie^'^and  attended  several  Academic  meetings.  But 
such  proceedings  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  dghty-four  were 
impossible.  To  keep  himsdf  up,  he  exceeded  even  his  usual 
excess  in  coffee,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  he  became  very 
ill.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  priests  were  once  more  sent  for 
— to  wit,  his  nephew,  the  abb£  Mignot,  the  abb^  Gaultier,  who 
had  officiated  on  the  former  occasion,  and  the  parish  priest, 
the  cur6  of  St  Sulpice.  He  was,  however,  in  a  state  of  half- 
insensibility,  and  petulantly  raoti<Mied  them  away,  dying  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  The  legends  about  his  death  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  despair  are  certainly  false;  but  it  must 
be  regarded  as  singular  and  unfortunate  that  he,  who  had  more 
than  once  gone  out  of  his  way  to  conform  ostentatiously  and 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  should  have  neglected  or  missed 
this  last  opportunity.  The  result  was  a  difTiculty  as  to  burial, 
which  was  compromised  by  hurried  interment  at  the  abbey 
of  Scellieres  in  Champagne,  anticipating  the  mterdict  of  (he 
bishop  of  the  diocese  by  an  hour  or  two.  On  the  loth  of  July 
1791  the  body  was  transferred  to  the  Pantheon,  but  during 
(he  Hundred  Days  it  was  once  more.  It  is  said,  disentombed, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground.  His  heart,  taken 
from  the  body  when  it  was  embalmed,  and  given  to  Madame 
Denis  and  by  her  to  Madame  de  Villette,  was  preserved  in  a 
silver  case,  and  when  it  was  proposed  (in  1864)  to  restore  it  to 
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the  other  ranaiiks,  the  tarcophtgut  at  Salnte  Genevieve  (the 
Pantheon)  yn»  opened  and  found  to  be  empty. 

In  penon  Voltaire  was  not  engaging,  even  as*  a  young  man. 
His  extraordinary  thinness  is  commemorated,  among  other 
things,  by  the  very  poor  but  well-known  epigram  attributed 
to  Young,  and  identifying  him  at  once  with  "  Satan,  Death 
and  Sin."  In  old  age  he  was  a  mere  skeleton,  with  a  long  nose 
and  eyes  of  preternatural  brilliancy  peering  out  of  his  wig. 
He  never  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  any  manly  sport,  and 
took  little  exercise.  He  was  sober  enough  (for  his  day  and 
society)  in  eating  and  drinking  generally;  but  drank  coflfee, 
as  his  contemporary,  counterpart  and  enemy,  Johnson,  drank 
tea,  in  a  hardened  and  inveterate  manner.  It  may  be  presumed 
with  some  certainty  that  his  attentions  to  women  were  for  the 
most  part  platooic;  indeed,  both  on  the  good  and  the  bad  side 
of  him,  he  was  all  brain.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  great 
sense  of  natural  beauty,  in  which  point  he  resembled  bis 
generation  (though  one  remarkable  story  is  told  of  his  being 
deeply  affected  by  Alpine  scenery);  and,  except  in  his  passion 
for  the  stage,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  much  for  any  of 
^  the  arts.  Conversation  and  literature  were,  again  as  in  Johnson's 
case,  the  sole  gods  of  his  idolatry.  As  for  his  moral  character, 
the  wholly  intellectual  cast  of  mind  just  referred  to  makes  it 
difficult  to  judge  that.  His  beliefs  or  absence  of  beliefs  eman- 
cipated him  from  conventional  scruples;  and  he  is  not  a  good 
subject  for  those  who  maintain  that  a  nice  morality  may  exist 
independently  of  rdigion.  He  was  good>natured  when  not 
crossed,  generous  to  dependents  who  made  themselves  useful 
to  him,  and  indefatigable  in  defending  the  cause  of  those  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  systems  with  which  he  was  at  war.  But 
he  was  inordinately  vain,  and  totally  unscrupulous  in  gaining 
money,  in  attacking  an  enemy,  or  in  protecting  himself  when 
he  was  threatened  with  danger.  His  peculiar  fashion  of  attack- 
ing the  popular  beliefs  of  his  time  has  also  failed  to  secure  the 
approval  of  some  who  had  very  little  sympathy  with  those 
bclieb.  The  only  excuse  made  for  the  alternate  cringing  and 
insult,  the  alternate  abuse  and  lying,  which  marked  his  course 
in  this  matter,  has  been  the  very  weak  plea  that  a  man  cannot 
fight  with  a  system — a  plea  which  is  sufficiently  answered  by^ 
the  retort  that  a  great  many  men  have  so  fought  and  have  woo. 
Voltaire's  works,  and  especially  his  private  letters,*  constantly 
contain  the  word  "I'inf&me"  and  the  expression  (in  full  or 
abbreviated)  "  hcnaez  I'inf&me."  This  has  been  misunderstood 
in  many  ways~-the  mistake  going  so  far  as  in  some  cases 
to  suppose  that  Voltaire  meant  Christ  by  this  c^probrious 
expression.  No  careful  and  competent  student  of  his  works 
has  eveC  failed  to  correct  this  gross  misapprehension.  "  L'in- 
f4me  "  is  not  God;  it  is  not  Christ;  it  is  not  Christianity; 
it  is  not  even  Catholicism.  Its  briefest  equivalent  may  be 
given  as  "  persecuting  and  privileged  orthodoxy  "  in  general, 
and,  more  particularly,  it  is  the  particular  system  which 
Voltaire  saw  around  him,  of  which  he  bad  felt  the  effects  in  his 
own  exiles  and  the  confiscations  of  his  books,  and  of  which  he 
saw  the  still  worse  effects  in  the  hideous  sufferings  of  Calas  and 
LaBarre. 

Vast  and  various  as  the  work  of  Voltaire  is,  itsvastness  and 
variety  are  of  (he  eaaenoe  of  its  writer's  peculiar  quality.  The 
divisions  of  it  have  long  been  recognized,  and  may  be  treated 
fcgulariv. 

The  nrtt  of  these  divisions  m^  order,  not  the  least  in  bulk,  and, 
though  not  the  first  in  merit,  inferior  to  none  in  the  amount  of 
congenial  labour  spent  on  it,  is  the  theatre.  Between  fifty  and  ^xty 
different  pieces  (including  a  few^  which  exist  only  in  fragments  or 
sketches)  are  included  in  his  writinss,  and  they  cover  hts  Htcraiv 
life.  It  is  at  first  sieht  remarkable  that  Voltaire,  whose  comic 
power  was  undoubtedly  far  in  excess  of  his  tragic,  should  have 
written  many  tragedies  of  no  email  excellence  in  their  way,  but 
only  one  fair  aecond*claB9  comedy,  Nanine.  His  other  efforts  in 
this  latter  direction  are  either  slight  and  almost  insi^tficant  in 
scope,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  famous  Ecossatse,  deriving 
all  their  interest  from  being  personal  libels  His  tragedies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  works  of  extraordinary  merit  in  their  own  way. 
Although  Voltaire  had  neither  the  perfect  versification  of  Racine 
nor  the  noble  poetry  of  Comeille.  he  surpassed  the  latter  certainly, 
and  the  former  tn  the  opinion  ol  some  not  incompetent  judges,  m 


playuig  the  dilBeult  and  artifidal  game  of  the  French  tragedy. 
Zaire,  among  those  where  love  is  admitted  as  a  principal  motive^ 
and  Miropet  among  thpse  where  thb  motive  is  excluded  and  l«pt  in 
subordination,  yield  to  no  plays  of  their  classe  in  such  uiterest  as  is 
possible  on  the  model,  in  stage  effect  and  in  uniform  literary  merit. 
Voltaire  knew  that  the  public  opinion  of  his  time  reserved  its  highest 
priaes  Cor  a  capable  and  successful  dramatist,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined lo  win  those  prizes.  He  therefore  set  all  his  wonderful 
cleverness  to  the  task,  goins  so  far  as  to  adopt  a  little  even  of  that 
Romantic  disobedience  to  the  strict  classical  theory  which  he  con- 
demned, and  no  doubt  sincerely,  in  Shakesoeare. 

As  regards  his  *00m«  proper,  of  which  there  are  two  long  nne^ 
the  HcHriade  and  the  PucelU,  beskles  smaller  pieces,  of  which  a 
bare  catalogue  fills  fourteen  royal  octavo  colihnns,  their  value 
is  very  unequal.  The  Henriade  has  by  universal  consent  been 
relegated  to  the  position  of  a  school  roAing  book.  Constructed 
and  written  in  almost  slavish  imitation  of  Virgil,  employing  for 
medium  a  very  unsuitable  vehicle — the  Alexandrine  couplet  (as 
reformed  and  rendered  monotonous  for  dramatic  purposes) — and 
animated  neither  by  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  nor  by  real  under- 
standing thereof,  it  could  not  but  be  an  unsatisfactory  periormanoe. 
The  Pucelle,  if  morally  inferior,  is  from  a  literary  point  of  view  of 
far  more  value.  It  is  desultonr  to  a  degree;  it  is  a  base  libel  on 
religion  and  history;  it  differs  from  its  model  Ariosta  in  being,  not, 
as  Ariosta  is,  a  mixture  of  romance  and  buricsque,  but  a  sometimes 
tedious  tissue  of  burieique  pure  and  simple  ;>and  it  is  exposed  to 
the  objection — often  aa«J  justly  urged — (hat  much  of  its  fun  depends 
simply  on  the  fact  that  ihere  were  and  are  many  people  who  believe 
enough  in  Christianity  to  make  its  jokes  give  pain  to  them  and  to 
make  their  diseust  at  such  jokes  piquant  to  others.  Nemthekss, 
with  all  the  PuulWs  faults,  it  is  amusing.  The  minor  poems  are 
as  much  above  the  PuuUe  as  the  Ptueiu  is.  above  the  Henriade, 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing,  or  hardly  anything,  that  properly 
deserves  the  name  of  poetry  in  them — no  passion,  no  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  nature,  only  a  narrow  "  critkism  of  life,  "  only  a  conven- 
tional and  restricted  choke  of  language,  a  cramped  and  monotonous 
prosody,  and  none  of  that  indefinite  suggestion  whkh  has  been 
rightly  said  to  be  of  the  poetic  essence.  But  there  is  immense  wit. 
a  «c  'derful  command  of  such  metre  and  language  as  the  taste  of 
the  time  allowed  to  the  poet,  occasionally  a  singular  ijf  somewhat 
artificial  graci^  and  a  curious  felkity  of  akiion  and  manner. 

The  thud  diviskn  of  Voltaire's  worics  in  a  lational  order  consists 
of  his  prose  romances  or  tales.  These  productions — incomparably 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  absofutely  good  fruit  of  his  genius-^ 
were  usually  composed  as  pamphlets,  with  a  purpose  of  polemic 
in  relffiion,  politks,  or  what  not.  Thus  Camduie  attacks  religious 
and  phUosophkal  optimism,  V Homme  aux  guarante  icta  certain 
social  and  politkal  ways  of  the  time,  Zadig  and  others  the  received 
forms  of  moral  and  metaphyseal  orthodoxy,  while  some  are  mere 
lampoons  on  the  Bible,  the  unfailing  souire  of  Voltaire's  wit.  But 
(as  always  happens  in  the  case  of  litetary  work  where  the  form 
exactly  auiu  the  author's  genius)  the  purpose  in  all  the  best  c^  them 
disappears  almost  entirely.  It  is  in  these  works  more  than  in  any 
others  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  Voltaire — ironk  style  without 
exaggeration — ^appears.  That  he  learned  it  partly  from  Saint 
Evremond,  still  more  from  Anthony  Hamilton,  partly  even  from 
his  own  enemy  Le  Sago,  is  perfectly  true,  but  be  gave  it  petfeclion 
and  completion.  If  one  especial  peculiarity  can  be  singled  out, 
it  is  the  extreme  restraint  and  simplkity  of  the  verbal  treatment. 
Voltaire  never  dwelb  too  long  on  this  pomt,  stays  to  laugh  at  what 
he  has  said,  elucidates  or  comments  on  his  own  jokes,  g«uTaws  over 
them  or  exaggerates  their  form.  The  famous  "pour  encourager 
les  autres  "  (that  the  shooting  of  Byng  did  ''  encourage  the  others  " 
very  much  is  not  to  the  point)  is  a  typical  example,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  Candide  shows  the  style  at  its  perfection. 

The  fourth  division  of  Voltaire's  work,  the  ki^arical,  is  the 
bulkiest  of  all  except  his  correspondence,  and  some  parts  of  it  are 
or  have  been  among  the  most  read,  but  it  is  far  from  being  even 
among  the  best.  The  small  treatises  on  Charles  XII.  and  FHcr  the 
Great  are  indeed  models  of  clear  narrative  and  ingenious  if  some- 
what  superfkial  Rrasp  and  arranecmcnt.  The  so<allcd  5t^  de 
Louis  XI V.  and  Sihle  de  Louis  X  V.  (the  latter  inferior  to  the  former 
but  still  valuable)  contain  a  great  miscellany  of  interesting  matter, 
treated  by  a  man  of  great  acutcness  and  unsurpassed  power  of 
writing:  who  had  also  had  access  to  much  important  private  informa- 
tion. But  even  in  these  books  defects  are  present,  whkh  appear 
much  more  strongly  in  the  siaRular  olla  podiida  entitled  Essat  smr 
Us  puturs,  in  t}tc  A  nnaJes  de  V empire  and  in  the  minor  historkal 
works.  These  defects  are  an  almost  total  absence  of  any  compre- 
hension of  what  has  since  been  called  the  philosophy  of  history, 
the  constant  presence  of  gross  pre^udfev,  frequent  inaccuracy  of 
detail,  and,  above  all.  a  complete  mcapactty  to  kK>k  at  anythine 
except  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  a  half-pessimbt  and  hau 
self-satisfied  hhUosopke  of  the  i8th  centurv. 

Hu  work  in  physics  concerns  us  less  tnan  any  other  here;  it  is, 
however,  not  inconsiderable  in  bulk,  and  is  saki  by  experts  to  give 
proof  of  aptitude. 

To  his  own  age  Voltaire  was  pre-eminently  a  poet  and  a  pbik>> 
•opher;  the  unkiodness  of  succeeding  ages  has  sometimes  questioned 
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whether  he  had  any  title  to  dther  name,  and  especUly  to  the  latter. 
His  largest  pkihsophual  work,  at  least  an  called,  is  the  cunous 
medley  cniitled  Dtclionnaire  ^Uosephiqtie,  which  is  compounded 
of  the  articles  contributed  by  nim  to  the  great  BncydopUie  and  of 
■eveial  minor  pieces.  No  one  of  Voluire  s  works  shows  his  anti< 
religious  or  at  least  anti-ecclesiastkal  animus  more  strongly.  The 
vamus  tltk'- words  of  the  several  articles  are  often  the  merest  stalking- 
horses,  under  cover  of  which  to  shoot  at  the  Bible  or  the  church,  the 
target  being  now  and  then  rittfted  lo  the  political  institutions  of  the 
writer's  country,  hb  personal  foes.  Ac.,  and  the  whole  being  largely 
seasoned  with  tliat  acute,  rather  superficial,  common-sense,  but 
also  commonplace,  ethical  and  social  cntictsm  which  the  18th  century 
called  philosophy.  The  book  ranks  perhaps  second  only  to  the 
novels  as  showing  the  character,  literary  ami  personal,  of  Voluire; 
and  despite  its  form  it  is  nearly  as  readable.  The  minor  philosophical 
works  are  of  no  very  different  character.  In  the  brief  TfiU  de 
mHapkysiqiu  the  author  makes  his  grand  effort,  but  scarcely  succeeds 
in  doing  more  than  show  that  he  had  no  itol  coitceptwn  of  what 
roetaphysic  ts. 

In  general  tritkism  and  mi$ceOannfus  writing  Voltaire  is  not 
infermr  to  himself  in  any  of  his  other  functions.  Almost  all  his 
more  substantive  works,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  are  prvredcd  by 
prefaces  of  one  sort  or  another,  whkh  are  rnodds  of  his  own  light 
pungent  causrrie;  and  in  a  vast  variety  of  nondescript  pamphlets 
and  writings  he  shows  himself  a  perfect  journalist.  In  literary 
critkrism  pure  and  simple  his  principal  work  Is  the  Cammentaire 
sur  CornetUe,  though  he  wrote  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind — 
aometimcs  (as  in  his  Life  and  notices  of  Molicre)  independently 
sometimes  as  part  of  his  Sitclei.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  except  when 
he  b  dealing  with  rel^ion,  arc  Voltaire's  defects  felt  more  than 
here.  He  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own 
language  and  literature,  and  more  here  than  anywhere  else  he  showed 
the  extraordinarily  limited  and  convcntwnal  spirit  which  accom- 
panied the  revolt  of  the  French  18th  century  against  bmits  and 
conventions  in  theological,  ethical  and  political  matters. 

ThcfV  remains  only  the  huge  division  of  his  tprwpcndfnte,  which 
b  constantly  being  ausmented  by  fresh  discoveries,  and  which, 
according  to  Geoages  Bcngcsco.  has  never  been  fully  or  correctly 
printed,  even  in  scMne  of  tne  parts  k>ngest  known.  In  this  great 
ipass  Voltaire's  personality  b  of  course  best  shown,  and  pcrh.tps  his 
literaiy  <)ualitie»  not  worst.  Hb  immense  energy  and  versatility, 
his  adroit  and  unhesitating  flattery  when  he  chose  to  (latter,  his 
ruthless  sarcasm  when  he  chose  to  be  sarcastic,  his  nit  her  un- 
scrupulous  business  faculty,  hb  more  than  rather  unscrupulous 
resolve  to  double  and  twist  in  any  fashion  so  as  to  escape  his  cnemu^ 
— an  these  things  appear  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  letters. 

"Most  judgments  cm  Voltaire  have  been  unduhr  coloured  by  sympathy 
with  or  didike  of  what  may  be  briefly  called  hb  polemical  side. 
When  sympathy  and  dislike  are  both  discarded  or  allowed  for,  he 
remains  one  of  the  most  astonishing,  if  not  exactly  one  of  the  most 
admirable,  figures  of  letters.  That  he  never,  as  Cariyle  complains, 
gave  utterance  to  one  great  thought  b  strictly  true.  That  his 
characteristic  b  for  the  most  part  an  almost  superhuman  cleverness 
rather  than  positive  genius  U  also  true.  But  that  he  was  mordy 
a  mocker,  wlikh  CarTyle  and  others  have  also  said,  b  not  strictly 
true  or  fair.  In  politics  proper  he  seems  indeed  to  ha\'e  had  few  or 
no  constructive  ideas,  arid  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  or  quite 
reckless  of  the  fact  that  hb  attacks  were  destroying  a  state  of  things 
for  which  as  a  whole  he  neither  had  nor  apparCTitly  wbhed  to  have 
any  substitute.  In  religion  he  protested  stoutly,  and  no  doubt 
sincerely,  that  hb  own  attitude  was  not  purely  negative;  but  here 
also  he  seems  to  have  failed  altogether  to  distincuish  between  pruning 
and  cutting  down.  Both  here  and  elsewhere  nb  great  fault  was  an 
inveterate  superficiality.  But  thb  superficiality  was  accompanied 
by  such  wonderful  acuteness  within  a  certain  range,  by  such  an 
absolutely  unsurpassed  literary  aptitude  and  sense  of  style  in  all 
the  lighter  and  some  of  the  graver  modes  of  literature,  by  such 
untiring  energy  and  versatiliiy  in  enterprise,  that  he  has  no  para IM 
anM>ng  ready  writers  anywhere.  Not  the  most  elaborate  work  of 
Vcrftaire  b  of  much  value  for  nutter:  but  not  the  very  slightest 
work  of  Voltaire  b  devoid  of  value  in  form.  In  literary  craf  tsmansh  in, 
at  once  venatite  and  accomplisbcd.  he  has  no  superior  and  scarcely 
a  rivaL 

BiBLiocVAFBT.— The  bibliography  of  Voltaire  b  a  very  large 
subject,  and  it  has  been  the  special  occupation  of  a  Rumanian 
cf:riomati5t  of  much  eruditk>n  and  judgment,  Georges  Bcngc:ico. 
Bibliograpkie  de  Vollaire  (4  vols.,  Paris,  188^-90).  The  best  cdi« 
tiou  01  the  works  b  that  by  Louis  Mdand  in  52  volumes  (Paris, 
Gamier) ;  the  handiest  and  most  compact  b  that  issued  in  i  j  volumes 
rovat  octavo  by  Fume,  and  kept  in  print  by  the  house  of  Didot. 
Of  the  earlier  editions,  though  their  bulk  b  an  objection,  scvcml  are 
interestiog  and  %raluable.  Especially  mav  be  notkcd  the  so-callcd 
edition  of  Kehl.  in  which  Voltaire  himself,  and  later  Beau  marc  ha  is, 
vere  concerned  (70  vols..  1785-80):  those  of  Oblibonand  Baudouin. 
each  in  97  volumes  (from  which  "  the  hundned  volumes  of  Voltaire  " 
ha\e  become  a  not  infrcouent  figure  of  speech):  and  the  excellent 
e-!  'Ion  of  Bcuchot  (1829)  in  72  volumes.  Editions  of  separate  or 
*  I  it.  ted  works  are  innumerable,  and  so  are  books  upon  Voltaire. 
There  b  no  realty  good  detailed  life  of  ham,  with  complete  examina- 
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Hon  of  hb  ivorie.  hi  Wf  Unguiie,  though  the  works  eoiltahtlnf 
materials  for  such  are  numermis  (Xti»  first  of  importance  being  that 
of  T.  J.  Duvemet  in  1797).  and  sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of 
M.  Dcsnoiresterres.  VtUain  et  la  tociiti  Jran^ise,  1867  and  others) 
excclleat.  In  English  the  essays  of  Carlyte  and  Viscount  Iklorley 
(187a)  are  both  in  their  way  invaluable,  and  to  a  great  extent  correct 
one  another.  The  principal  detailed  life  in  English  b  that  <^  an 
American  writer.  James  Parton  (1881).  which  gives  the  facts  with 
very  considerable  detail  and  fair  accnracy.  but  with  littk;  power  of 
criticbm.  That  of  Mr  S.  G.  Tkllentyrs  (London,  1903.  3  vols.)  b 
gossiping  and  popular.  Fnncb  Espinassc's  VoUaive  (1882),  which 
contains  a  useful  Mbliogniphy.  J.  Churton  Collins's  Voltaire  in 
Ent^nd  (1886).  and  J.  K.  Loansbury'i  Skakapean  and  Vottcirt 
(1903)  may  also  be  specified.  (G.  Sa.) 

VOLTERRA  (anc.  VolaUrrae),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  ol 
Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pisa,  from  which  it  Is  51  m. 
by  rail  S.E.,  and  35  by  toad  W.N.W.  from  Siena.    Pop.  (1901) 
S522  (town);  ti^ioj  (commune).    It  stands  on  a  commanding 
oUve-dod  cmuience  1785  ft.  above  scii>lcvel,  with  a  magnificent 
view  over  mountains  and  tea  (the  latter  some  20  m.  distant), 
and  is  siinoundcd  by  the  massive  remains  of  its  ancient  walls 
of  hrne,  roughly-rectanguhr  blocks  of  stone,  some  4}  m.  in 
circuit,  enclosing  an  area  which  must  have  been  larger  than 
was  actually  needed  for  habitation.    Tombs  of  the  pn-Etruscan 
or  Villanova  period  have  been  found  within  its  circuit,  but 
only  M  the  north-west  extremity  near  S.  Giusto.    Here  the 
clay  of  which  the  hill  is  formed  is  gradually  giving  way,  causing 
landslips  and  the  collapse  of  biuldings,  notably  of  the  abbey 
church  of  S.  Solvatore  (1030).    The  medieval  town  occupies 
only  the  southern  portion  of  this  area.    The  most  important 
relic  of  its  Etruscan  period  b  the  Porta  dcU'  Arco,  an  archway 
of  dark  greystone,  about  20  ft.  high,  the  corbels  of  which  are 
adorned  with  almost  obliterated  heads,  probably  representing 
the  guardian  deities  of  the  city.    There  are  remains  of  baths 
and  a  cistern  of  Roman  date.    Volicrra  preserves  its  medi- 
eval character,  having  su/Tcrcd  little  modiiication  since  the 
i6th  century.    The  town  contains  many  picturesque  medieval 
towers  and  houses.    The  Palazzo  dci  Priori  (1208-54),  now 
the  municipal  palace,  is  especially  fmc,  and  the  piazza  in  which 
it  stands  most  picturesque.    The  museum  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  especially  cinerary 
urns  from  the  ancient  tombs  N.  and  E.  of  the  town.    The  urns 
themselves  are  of  alabaster,  with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  on 
the  lid,  and  reliefs  from  Greek  myths  on  the  front.      They 
belong  to  the  3rd-3od  centuries   B.C.    A   tomb  outside   thie 
town  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  discovered  in  189S,  consisted  of 
a  round  underground  chamber,  roofed  with  gradually  projecting 
sbbs  of  stone.    The  roof  was  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
massive  square  pillar  (E.  Petersen  in   Rdmisdu  MiUtiluugenf 
rSgS,  400;  cf.  id.  ibid.,  1904,  344  for  a  similar  one  near  Florence). 
There  are  also  in  the  museum  Romanesque  sculptures  from  the 
old  church  of  S.  Ciubto,  &c.    The  cathedral,  consecrated  in 
1 1 20  (?),  but  enbrged  and  adorned  by  Niccolo  Pisano  (?)  in 
1254,  has  a  fine  pulpit  of  that  period,  and  on  the  high  altar  are 
sculptures  by  Minoda  Flesole;  it  contains  several  good  pictures — 
the  best  is  an  "  Annunciation  "  by  Luca  Signorclli.    The  sacristy 
has  fine  carvings.    The  baptistery  belongs  to  the  13th  century; 
the  font  is  by  Andrea  Sansovino,  and  the  ciborium  by  Mino 
da  Fiesole.    Both  these  buildings   are   in   black   and    white 
marble.    S.  Francesco  hat  frescoes   of  14 10,  and  S.  Girolamo 
tcrra-cottas  and  pictures.    The  dtadel,  now  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, consists  of  two  portions,  the    Rocca   Vccchia,    built  in 
1343  by  Walter  de  Bricnne,  duke  of  Athens,  and  the  Rocca 
Nuo\'a,  buUt  by  the  Florentines  (1473).    The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  vases  and  other  orna- 
ments from  abbaster,  of  good  quality,  found  in  the  vidnity. 
There  are  also  in  the  neighbourhood  rock-salt  works  and  mines, 
as  well  as  boradc  add  works.    This  add  b  exhaled  2n  volcanic 
gas,  which  b  passed  through  water  tanks.    The  acid  is  deposited 
in  the  water  and  afterwards  evaporated.    It  b  sent  to  England, 
and  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  gla^e. 

Volatcrrae  (Etruscan  Vrfa/jbri*)  was  ooe  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  Etrurta.  During  the  war  between 
Marias  and  Sulla  it  withstood  the  latter 's  uoops  Ujc  two  ycar»  is 
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CtmtUria  tt  Emma  (London,  iSBj),  u.  i}6.  (T.  Ai.) 

VOLTMETER,   vi   inunimeiK    For   neuurins   dilfertna   of 
declrie  polenOal  (t»  Elktiiosiatics)  in  wmn  of  the 
tMai  ft  volt.    The  volt  (w  ailed  >[(«  A.  Vulli)  it  dcGm 
be  dilTercncc  of  potcniiil  which  utinf  between  the  term 


aotor 


dithni 


employed  U 


meter  (f-r.),  but  the  term  is  (eneniJjr  ei 

ubitiaiy  unil>  but  diicclly  in  volU,  (he  palentid  di 
ill  Icimbuh.  Vollneun  may  be  divided  into  ti 
(a)  declnitutic,  {b)  electrakinelic. 

I>  tbcy  aitncl  « 


he  P.  D.  betxien  Iheid.  if  one  ot  the  condi 
her  <•  iBvable,  lUi  lut  bciiit  iub)r«  to 
ing  or  to  fa vity,  fwaiu  hciafmUo  provide 

K  difpluemetit  of  the  movuilc  comlvclo 


Co  tKe  filed  conductor.    ' 

con^iitiafaAndBKtilplateorplKnandai 

-'--w>H>of(4atafoniii<i(>a»ikiHcr(nLEVDEiijAi).   ■ 
,1 : j_|  gi  pivoted,  and  when  a  P.  E>.  i>  cria 


ie  luvc  du  of  elKtm 
cor^M      - 

c tyvtemiiiuHeiHkc.  ..  ,..  

1  (he  fijwd  and  movable  pbtn,  th.   _._ 

liELon  whichiirc^iiedby  thelorqiieof  a  wirea 
a  weifhl.  Utiliiini  ifiit  principlE  many  in 
farms  of  elrflrcwatK  viilInmB.  One  dI  tin 
c  il  Lord  Kelvin'r  multinllular  vnllmcTir,  I 
hj.  I)  there  are  two  ku  of  fticd  mclal  pUl 


Fio.  I.— Urd  Kdvln'i  Multicdtiilu  ElcctroMatic  VoltnEter. 
tofelher  and  havinf  a  quadrintal  thapc,  that  ii.  approiimatcly 
the  ihape  of  a  quarter  of  a  circular  diilf.     Ln  the  ^iiact  between 
them  ia  aui^ndM  a  "  needle  "  which  can^iit  of  a  lichr  aluminium 
"*"-   ■"  »-*"^  —  affined  a  number  of  paddlt-ihapcd  aluminium 

,.,.,  . .-..  - —  -..-  ^ ilum  |Mddle  UadH 

le  qudrantal-thaped  platea.     If  the  needle  ia 
iHoal  at  a  dnail,  and  the  Gisd  plate*  01  cdb 


and  a  dilTerene*  of  potential 


ce'a  liiefl  jnd> 


the  impeodinE  wire,  and  hence  a  filed  indkatine  jndle  attached 
ta  ihe  movabt  ayatcn  can  be  made  10  indicate  (Tircaly  on  a  ical* 
(be  difference  of  poccnllat  between  the  terminal*  of  the  inArumenc 
in  vnlta.  InitrunKnu  of  Ihii  hind  have  been  conurucled  not  onty 
by  Lent  Kelvin,  but  alwbyW.E.Ayrton  and  otbcn,Ioinicaauriiic 
vdtafe*  liam  lOMO  volli  down  to  I  volt.  In  other  lype* 
of  eleclnHtaiic  ioMnimenu  the  awvable  lyilcm  rotate*  round  a 
hariaonialaiuormtiuponluufeedeGtlikeaicalcbeamiiaothcn 
^ain  (he  movable  ayctem  it  tiBpcndcd  by  a  wire.  In  the  former 
rate  the  wrntnt  ia  fenerally  duo  to  fravny,  the  platca  being  10 
balanced  on  the  knife  cdte  thai  they  lend  10  lake  up  a  ccnaia 
fined  poAiiiwi  fmn  which  ihcy  are  connruoed  when  the  electric 
forta  come  inio  play,  then-  djiplacement  rdalivcly  to  the  fiaed 
plaierbcinithawncniiicaleandlhutindicatinflhe  P.  D.  between 
(hem.  In  the  caie  of  high  lentian  volimelcn,  the  movable  ptate 
ukct  the  form  of  a  lin^c  pbie  of  paddle  (hape,  and  for  cilra  high 
(enHoiB  it  may  iimply  be  auipended  from  the  end  of  a  l>alaoced 
armi  a  Ihe  novabte  lyucm  nuy  latie  the  furni  of  a  cylinder 


wilbin.  bu 


«    fijwl  OJ 


Elccl 


— inly  uied  for  Ihe 

'oliagea  from  junii  to  Jojjoa  vulia  cmp1t>>td  in  akel 
•or  inch  purpm  the  whole  of  Ibc  wdrkinc  pan>  an  cor 
nctal  caic.  the  indicaiiog  needle  nuvinf  OkiT  a  divided : 
:(ly  Ihe  potential  dlReRBce 
illicdlu 


«(fi». 


iDicnt.     One  muck-uKd  electrowatie 

11s  tyn:  i>  Ihe  Kclvm  mulliccllular  vertical  pattern 
.  2).    For  uie  at  the  twilch'boardB  of  electric  tupply 


mrin-i.     In   IW   iiBtrumcnt 

iwo  polDU  u  mcawrcd  by  Ihe 

cfcciS  cnrteni  produced  in  a 

wire  eonnceliw  le  twn  panlt. 

hence  it  fonowi  that  in  ckclro- 

kinetic  vollmelen  Ihe  wire  coo 

'S'lQSe'n'Tial'di^Te'f.  to'i.I 

liRh  miuaaie.   TbeinBrumeni 

hen   «mplr   become,  an  am- 
mcier  of  hii[b  roiHaoce.  and  n> 

volimeccn  may   therefore  be 

ijnmic 

A.  a  rule,  electmmajnetie  vo 

ureeoclicicnl  of  hneareipanuan  li  (heaiiBeaiihai  of  ihe  (4aiini>m- 
ilvir  alkw.  The  fine  win  i>  fixed  10  one  end  of  the  lube  or  (laoH 
by  ankvulaled  iupport  and  the  other  cihI  it  attached  to  a  moiion- 
mulliplyinE  gear.  At  Ihe  frame  hai  the  tame  linear  eitunuon  a> 
the  wiie,  eilemal  ehanie*  of  the  icmpcraiure  will  not  aSecl  iheir 
lelaiive  kngth.  biii  if  the  fine  wiie  iilmiEd  by  the  patuce  of  a* 
electric  cuneni.  iu  cipaniiun  will  move  (be  indKBtini  needle  over 
the  Kale,  (he  motion  beinn  niiUiplied  by  ihe  (ear.  In  ihe  Hanmana 
and  Draun  form  of  hot-wire  volimctcr,  the  fine  wire  ia  fiaed  between 
Ewo  inpportt,  and  the  cxpaniion  produced  when  a  current  la  fo>wd 

by  a  par  and  nude  10  move  an  indicating  needle  ova  a  tcale. 
In  thii  case,  the  actual  workina  irinr,  beint  tfiort.  mutt  be  placed 
in  tcrics  with  an  additional  high  mftiance-  Hot  wire  vdimetert, 
like  elecliosiaiic  vallmclcrs.  are  luilable  for  nis  with  allenutinc 
nirrcnlt  of  any  f  lequcncy  ai  well  at  with  coiHlnuoat  cuitcdii.  line* 
their  indications  depend  upon  Ihe  hcalin|  power  of  Ihe  cumni, 
which  it  propDrlional  to  the  tquare  of  the  curreni  and  therefore 

Elrrtrtmov^tlit  wlimtlrrt  coniosl  of  a  e<al  oil  fine  v4re  cooDVcted 
10  Ihe  terminalt  of  Ihe  initrumeni,  and  the  current  produced  in 
Ihat  wiie  by  a  diflcience  of  poicniial  between  Ibc  iiinunatt  ereatet 
>  nia[netic  field  pnqxKlional  at  any  point  10  ihe  uienEili  of  '^^ 
curteot.   Thii  nuitaHic  field  may  be  made  to  ct •"•- ' 
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in  a  mall  piece  of  ioft  iraii,  at  ia  ibe  cue  of  the  coneapondiat 
ammetere,  and  this  in  turn  may  be  made  to  dUplace  an  indicating 
needle  over  a  scale  so  that  corresponding  to  every  given  potential 
difference  between  the  terminals  of  the  instrument  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding fixed  Dosition  of  the  needle  on  the  scale.  One  of  the  matt 
useful  forms  of  electromagnetic  voltmeter  is  that  geoerally  known 
as  ti.nunaUi  coil  voltmeter  (fig.  3).    la  this  instrument  there  is  a 

fi»ed  permanent  magnet,  produc- 
ing a  constant  magnetic  field,  and 
in  the  interspace  between  the  poles 
is  find  a  deUcatdjr  pivoted  coil 
of  wire  carried  ta  jewelled  bear- 
ing. The  normal  position  of  this 
coil  is  with  its  plane  paralld  to  the 
lines  of  force  of  the  field.  The 
current  is  got  in  and  out  of  the 
movable  coil  bv  means  of  fine 
flexible  wires.  The  movable  coil 
has  attached  to  it  an  index  needle 
moving  over  a  scale,  and*  a  fixed 
coil  of  high-resistance  wire  is 
Included  in  series  with  the  movable 
coil  between  the  terminals  of  the 
instrument.  When  a  difference 
FiC.  3.^Round  Dial  Voltmeter  of  potential  Is  made  between  the 
of  Kelvin  Siphon  Recorder,  terminals,  a  current  passes  through 
dead  beat  moving  coil  type*  the  movable  coil,  whtch  then  tends 
with  front  removed.  to  place  itself  with  its  plane  more 

at  right  angles  to  the  Hnes  of  force 
of  the  field.  This  motion  ts  rensted  by  the  torsion  of  a  nriral  spring 
resembling  the  hair-spring  of  a  watch  having  one  end  axed  to  the 
coil  axis,  and  there  is  therefore  a  definite  position  of  the  needle  on 
the  scale  corresponding  to  each  potential  difference  between  the 
terminals,  provided  it  is  within  tne  range  of  the  control.  These 
instruments  are  only  adapted  for  the  measurement  of  continuous 
potential  difference,  that  ts  to  say,  unidirectional  potential  differ^ 
ence,  but  not  for  alternating  voltages.  Like  the  corresponding 
ammeters,  they  have  the  great  advantage  that  the  scales  are  e<iui- 
divisional  and  that  there  is  no  dead  part  in  the  scale,  whereas  both 
the  electrostatic  and  electrothermal  voltmeters,  above  described, 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  that  the  scale  divinons  are  not  equal 
but  increase  with  rite  of  voltages,  hence  there  is  generally  a  portion 
of  the  scale  near  the  zero  point  wnere  the  divisions  arc  so  close  as  to 
be  useless  for  reading  purposes  and  arc  therefore  omitted.  For  the 
measurement  of  voltages  m  continuous  current  generating  stations, 

movable  coil  voltmeters  are  much 
employed,  generally  constructed 
then  m  the  "edgewise"  pattern 
(fig.  4). 

EUclrodynamic  Voltnt€tert.-^A 
high-resistance  electrodynamo- 
meter  may  be  employed  as  a  voK- 
meter.  In  this  case  both  the  fixed 
and  movable  circuits  consist  of 
fine  wires,  and  the  instrument  is 
constructed  and  used  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  Siemens  dynamo- 
nwter  employed  for  measuring  con- 
tinuous alternating  current  (see 
AypEREMBTER).  Another  much- 
used  method  of  mcasurinff  con- 
tinuous current  voltages  or  unidirectional  potential  dinerence 
employs  the  principle  <m  potentiometer  (q.v.).  In  this  case  a  hi^h- 
rcsistance  wire  is  connected  between  the  points  of  which  the  potential 
difference  is  rcouircd,  and  from  some  known  fraction  of  this  resist- 
ance wires  are  brought  to  an  electrostatic  voltmeter,  or  to  a  mov- 
able coil  electromagnetic  voltmeter,  according  as  the  voltage  to 
be  measured  is  alternating  or  continuous.  This  measurement  is 
applicable  to  the  measurement  of  high  potentiab,  either  alternating 
or  continuous,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  alternating  currents  the 
high  resistance  employed  is  wound  non-tnductivcly  and  an  electro- 
static voltmeter  is  used.  The  high-resistance  wire  should,  moreover, 
be  one  having  a  m^igtble  change  of  resistance  with  temperature. 
For  thw  purpose  it  must  be  an  alloy  such  as  roanganin  or  constantan. 
It  is  always  an  advantage,  if  possible,  to  em^oy  an  electrostatic 
voltmeter  for  measuring  potential  difference  if  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  voltmeter  permanently  connected  to  the  two  points.  Any 
form  (rf  electrokinetic  voltmeter  which  involves  the  passage  of  a 
current  through  the  wire  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  energy  to 
maintain  this  current  and  therefore  involves  cost  of  production. 
This  amount  may  not  by  any  means  be  an  insignificant  quantity. 
Consider,  for  instance,  a  hot-wire  instrument,  such  as  a  Cardew's 
voltmeter.  If  t  he  wire  has  a  resistance  of  300  ohms  and  is  connected 
to  two  points  differing  in  potential  by  100  volts,  the  instrument 
passes  a  current  of  one-third  of  an  ampere  and  takes  up  ^3  watts  in 
power.  Since  there  are  8760  hours  in  a  year,  if  such  an  instrument 
were  connected  continuously  to  the  circuit  it  wouM  take  up  energy 
equal  to  263.000  watt-hours,  or  360  Board  of  Trade  units  per  annum. 
if  the  cost  ci  production  of  this  energy  was  only  one  penny  per  unit, 


Fig.  4.— Edgewise  Voltmeter. 
Stanley  D'Arsonval  type. 


the  working  cnenMaof  kaeplflf  mdi  a  iroltmeter  In  conaexion  with 
a  circuit  would  therefore  be  more  than  £1  per  annum,  representing 
a  capitalized  value  of.  say,  £10.  Electrostatic  instruments,  however, 
take  up  no  power  and  hence  cost  nothing  for  maintenance  other  thaa 
wear  and  tear  of  the  instrument. 

The  qualities  required  in  a  good  voltmeter  are:— (i.)  It  shoukl  be 
quick  in  actk>n,  that  b  to  say,  the  needle  should  come  quicldy  to  a 
positbnfl^vine  immediately  the  P.D.  of  the  terminals  of^the  instru- 
ment, (n.)  Tne  instrument  should  give  the  same  reading  for  the 
same  P.D.  whether  this  has  beca  arrived  at  by  increasing  frona  kmar 
value  or  decreasing  from  a  larger  value;  in  ofhcr  words»  tlwre  should 
be  no  instrumental  hysteresis.  Hii.)  The  instrument  should  have 
no  temperature  corrcctbn;  this  Is  a  good  quality  of  electrostatic 
instruments,  but  in  all  vohmctera  of  tne  electrokinetic  type  whk:h 
are  wound  with  copper  wire  an  increase  of  one  degne  centigrade 
in  the  average  temperature  of  that  wire  alters  the  resisunce  by 
0-4%,  and  therefore  to  the  same  extent  alters  the  correctness  <» 
the  indications,  (iv.^  It  should,  if  possible,  be  available  both  for 
ahematini^  and  contmuous. currents,  (v.)  It  should  be  portable 
and  work  in  any  positi(».  (vi.)  It  should  not  be  disturbed  oaly  1^ 
external  dectric  or  magnetic  fields.  This  last  point  is  important  in 
connexion  with  voltmeters  used  on  the  switchboards  of  electric 
generating  stations,  where  relatively  strong  electric  or  magnetic 
fields  may  be  present,  due  to  strong  currents  passing  through  con- 
ductors near  or  on  the  board.  It  is  thercfcMV  alwayk  necessary  to 
check  the  readings  of  such  an  instrument  in  situ.  Eksctrostatic 
voltmeters  are  also  liable  to  have  their  indications  disturbed  by 
electrification  of  the  glass  cover  of  the  instrument;  this  can  ht 
avoided  by  varnishing  the  glass  with  a  semi-conducting  varnish  so 
as  to  prevent  the  kxation  of  electrostatic  charges  on  the  glass. 

See  J.  A.  Fleming,  Handbook  for  tkt  EUclrieal  Labarotary  on4 
Testint-Room  (London,  1903);  G.  Aspinall  Psar,  Electrical  Engineer^ 
ini  Measuring  Instruments  (London,  1903):  K.  Edgecumbe  and 
F.  Punga,  "  On  Direct  Reading  Measuring  Instruments  for  Switch- 
board Use,"  Joum,  Inst.  EUc,  Ent,  (London,  1904),  33,  620. 

(J.  A.  F.) 

VOLTURNO  (anc.  Voltumus,  from  volvcre,  to  roll),  a  river 
of  <»ntral  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alfcdena 
in  the  central  Apennines  of  Samnium,  runs  S.  as  far  as  Venafro, 
and  then  S.E.  After  a  course  of  some  75  m.  it  receives,  about 
5  m.  E.  of  Caiazzo,  the  Calorc,  only  3  m.  less  in  length  .which 
runs  first  N.  and  then  W.,  and  after  37  m.  reaches  Bencvento, 
near  which  it  receives  several  tributaries;  then  curves  round 
the  mountain  mass  to  the  N.  of  the  Caudinc  Forks,  and  so 
beyond  Telese  joins  the  Voltumo.  The  united  stream  now 
flows  W.S.W.  past  Capua  (anc.  CasUinum),  where  the  Via 
Appia  and  Latina  joined  just  to  the  N.  of  the  bridge  over  it, 
and  so  through  the  C^ampanian  plain,  with  many  windings, 
into  the  sea.  The  direct  length  of  the  lower  course  is  about 
31  m.,  so  that  the  whole  is  slightly  longer  than  that  of  the 
Liri,  and  its  basin  far  larger.  The  river  has  always  had  con- 
siderable military  importance,  and  the  colony  of  Voltumum 
(no  doubt  preceded  by  an  older  port  of  Capua)  was  founded 
in  194  B.C.  at  its  mouth  on  the  S.  bank  by  the  Romans;  it 
is  now  about  one  mile  inland.  A  fort  had  already  been  placed 
there  during  the  Roman  siege  of  Captia,  in  order,  with  Puteoli, 
to  serve  for  the  provisioning  of  the  army.  Augustus  placed  a 
colony  of  veterans  here.  The  Via  Doroltiana  from  Sinucssa  to 
Puteoli  crossed  the  river  at  this  point,  and  some  remains  of 
the  bridge  arc  visible.   The  river  was  navigable  as  far  as  Capua. 

On  the  xst  of  October  z86o  the  Neapolitan  forces  were 
defeated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Voltumo,  near  S.  Maria  di  Capua 
Veterc,  by  the  Piedmontese  and  Garibaldi's  troops,  a  defeat 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  Capua.  (T.  As.) 

VOLUINSKY,  ARTEMT  PETROVICH  (1689-1740),  Russian 
general  and  statesman,  son  of  Peter  Voluinsky,  one  of  the 
dignitaries  at  the  court  of  Theodore  III.,  came  of  an  andent 
family.  He  entered  a  dragoon  regiment  in  1704  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain;  thcn,^  exchanging  the  military  service  for 
diplomacy,  he  was  attached  to  the  suite  of  Vice- Chancellor 
Shafirov.  He  was  present  during  the  campaign  of  the  Pruth, 
shared  Shafirov's  captivity  in  the  Seven  Towers  and  in  1715 
was  sent  by  Peter  the  Great  to  Persia  to  promote  Russian 
influence  there,  and  if  possible  to  find  an  outlet  to  India.  In 
1 7 18  Peter  made  him  one  of  his  six  adjutant-generals,  and 
governor  of  Astrakhan.  In  this  post  Voluinsky  displayed  dis- 
tinguished administrative  and  financial  talents.  In  1723  he 
married  Alexandra  Naruisbkina,  Peter's  cousin.     The  same 
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.year  lie  was  acctiscd  of  peculation  and  other  offences  to  the 
emperor,  who  caned  him  severely  and  deprived  him  of  his 
plenipotentiary  powers,  de^ite  his  undeniable  services  in 
Persia,  but  for  which  Peter  could  never  have  emerged  so  tri- 
umphantly from  the  difficult  Persian  war  of  xyaz^zj.  Cath- 
erine I.  made  Voluinsky  governor  of  Kazan  for  a  short  time, 
and  he  held  the  same  post  for  two  years  (lyaSr-jo)  under 
Peter  II.  But  his  incurable  corruption  and  unbridled  temper 
so  discredited  the  govenunent  that  he  was  deprived  of  the 
post  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Anne.  From  1730  to  1736 
Voluinsky  served  in  the  army  xmder  Miinnich.  In  1737  he 
was '  appointed  the  second  Russian  plenipotentiary  at  the 
abortive  congress  of  Nemirov  held  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  the  Porte.  In  X738  he  was  introduced  hito  the  Russian 
cabinet  by  Biren  as  a  counterpoise  against  Andrei  Osterman. 
Voluinsky,  however,  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
attempt  to  supersede  Biren  himself,  and  openly  opposed  the 
favourite  in  the  Council  of  State  in  the  debates  as  to  the'  in- 
demnity due  to  Poland  for  the  violations  of  her  territory  during 
the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  Biren  advising  that  a  liberal 
indemnity  should  be  given,  whereas  Voluinsky  objected  to  any 
indemnity  at  alL  Biren  thereupon  forced  Anne  to  order  an 
inquiry  into  Voluinsky's  past  career,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  tried  before  a  tribunal  of  Biren 's  creatures  and  condemned 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  and  then  beheaded.  On  the  scaiTold, 
*•  by  the  dcmency  of  the  empress,"  his  punishment  was  miti- 
gated to  the  severing  of  his  right  hand  followed  by  dccapita>tion. 
The  wh<^  business  seems  to  have  been  purely  a  piece  of 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  Biren. 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  TTu  Pu^  of  Peter  tJu  Great  (London,  1897): 
D.  A.  Korsakov,  From  ike  Lives  oj  Russian  SUUesmen  'of  the  XVIJIlk 
Century  (Rus.)  (Kazan,  1891).  (R.  N.  BO 

VOLUNTEERS,  a  general  term  for  soldiers  who  arc  not  pro- 
fessionals nor  permanently  embodied  under  arms  in  peace. 
AUhough  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  the  principle  of 
volunteer  organization  for  national  defence  was  first  adopted  in 
England,  it  is  certain  that  voluntary  military  societies  existed 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.,  who 
in  fact  granted  a  charter  in  1537  to  the  "  Fraternity  or  Cuylde 
of  Saint  George:  Maisters  and  Rulars  of  the  said  Science  of 
Artillary  as  aforesaid  rehearsed  for  long-bowcs  Cros-bowes  and 
Iland-Gonncs."  This  ancient  corps  is  now  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  of  London.  Although  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company  has  always  been  a  distinct  association,  it  was  at  one 
time  (notably  during  the  Great  Rebellion)  a  centre  of  instruction 
for  the  City-trained  bands,  and  in  later  times  the  H.A.C.,  divided 
into  artillery  and  infantry  imits,  has  been  assimilated  as  regards 
training  and  obligations  to  the  Volunteer  or  Territorial  Forces. 
Charters  of  a  similar  kind  were  granted  to  a  Colchester  society 
in  1619  and  to  one  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1628.  In  the  i6ih 
and  17th  centuries  also  various  temporary  corps  outside  the 
militia  or  trained-band  organization  were  colled  volunteers. 
At  Boston,  Massachusetts,  there  is  established  a  corps-  bearing 
the  name  of  the  "  Anticnt  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
of  Massachusetts."  This  company  was  formed  in  163$  after  its 
London  prototype. 

The  notion  of  a  large  organized  Volunteer  Force,  however, 
seems  to  have  originated  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Militia 
Bill  of  1757,  which  was  amended  in  17 58  so  as  to  allow  the 
militia  captains  to  accept  volunteers  instead  of  the  ordinary 
miliiiamen  who  were  compulsorily  furnished  pro  rata  by  each 
parish.  In  1778  the  volunteers  were  still  voluntary  substitutes 
for  militiamen,  though  formed  in  separate  companies  of  the 
militia  unit,  but  volunteer  corps  soon  began  to  form  themselves 
independently  of  the  militia.  In  the  meantime  a  large  volunteer 
force  had  sprung  up  in  Ireland.  In  1 7  79,  Ireland  being  threatened 
with  foreign  invasion,  a  levy  of  20,000  Protestants  was  made  by 
the  gentry  in  the  north.  The  20,000  Protestants  had  grown  in 
1782  to  100,000  of  all  arms  and  both  creeds,  and  they  used  their 
strength  effectively  for  political  purposes.  After  the  establish^ 
ment  of  the  parliament  at  Dublin,  and  the  general  peace  of  1783, 
attempts  were  made  to  use  this  army  for  party  purposes,  and 


the  moderate  men  in  parliament  therefore  hastened  to  disband 
it.  But  this  military  coup  ffital  was  not  forgotten  in  England. 
Ireland  indeed  supplied  70,000  volunteers  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  praaically  in  place  of  her  militia  quota.  But  the  rebellion 
of  1798  kept  alive  the  memory  of  1732,  and  about  1804  the 
government  disarmed  and  disbanded  them. 

The  English  and  Scottish  volunteers,  disbanded  in  1783,  were 
promptly  revived  when  the  French  Revdutionary  Wars  pro- 
duced a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy.  Volunteer  coips, 
some  dependent  as  companies  upon  the  militia,  others  inde- 
pendent units,  were  raised  in  1794,  volunteer  service  counting 
as  militia  service  for  the  purposes  of  raising  the  county,  town  or 
parish  quota.  This  was  followed  in  1798  by  the  formation,  for 
purely  local  defence,  of  the  Armed  Associations,  the  equivalent 
of  the  modem  "riile  clubs."  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  the 
340,000  volunteers  then  serving  were  nearly  all  disbanded,  but 
one  or  two  crops  passed  into  the  regtdar  army  as  entire  regiments, 
and  some  others  marmged  to  avoid  disbandment  until  the 
renewal  of  the  war  revived  the  whole  force.  The  danger  of 
invasion  was  then  at  its  height,  and  in  a  few  months  the  force 
numbered  380,000  men,  or  3)%  of  a  population  which  already 
kept  up  a  regular  army  and  a  militia.  But  the  training  of  this 
mass  was  very  unequal;  the  numbers  fell  off  as  the  likelihood  of 
inva»on  decreased,  and  in  the  reaction  from  the  first  enthusiasm 
it  began  to  be  questioned  whether  the  volunteers  could  be  of 
much  value  under  the  easy  conditions  of  service  prevailing.  In 
1808,  therefore,  the  Local  Militia  was  formed,  in  which  the  terms 
of  enlistment  and  training  liabilities  were  both  stricter  and  better 
defined.  The  greater  part  of  the  volunteers  transferred  them- 
selves to  the  Local  Militia,  which  by  181 2  (aided  by  the  ballot) 
had  reached  a  strength  of  215,000  as  against  the  70,000  of  the 
remaining  volunteers.  With  the  general  peace  of  1814  all  these 
forces  except  the  H.A.C.  and  the  Yeomanry  {q.9.)  disappeared. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  half  a  century  the  warlike  attitude 
of  France  caused  British  citizens  once  more  to  arm  for  the 
protection  of  their  country.  The  British  army  and  navy  had 
declined  in  strength  and  efficiency;  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  energetic  development  of  her  military  and  naval  power 
and  the  early  application  of  steam  to  ships  of  war,  brought 
the  possibilities  of  the  invasion  of  England  in  1846  within 
measurable  distance.  England  at  this  time  was  awakened  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  by  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Wellington  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,'  followed  by  a  well- 
timed  pamphlet  by  Sir  Charles  Kapier,  entitled  The  Defenu  of 
England  by  Volunteer  Corps  and  Militia,  The  French  danger, 
in  abe3rance  during  the  Crimean  War,  was  revived  in  1857, 
when  the  tone  of  the  French  press  became  more  and  more 
menacing.  The  war  in  China,  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  diffi- 
culties with  the  United  States  taxed  the  regular  army  to  the 
utmost;  while  at  home,  besides  the  actual  garrisons,  there  were 
bafely  36,000  militia.  This  threatening  condition  of  affairs 
tended  to  aggravate,  if  not  to  produce,  a  serious  commercial 
panic.  It  was  then  that  the  volunteer  movement  began,  and  the 
Orsini  episode  and  the  openly  expressed  threats  of  French  officers 
were  all  that  was  necessary  to  free  the  pent-up  (enthusiasm. 

A  few  rifle  clubs  were  already  in  existence,  and  two  of  these, 
working  as  military  bodies  from  the  outset  (1852-53),  became 
the  two  senior  volunteer  battalions — rst  V.B.  (now  4th  Bn.) 
Devonshire  Regt.,  and  Victoria  Rifles  (now  9th  Bn.  London 
Regt.).  But  it  was  not  until  the  situation  became  acute  that 
the  War  Office  took  the  step  of  raising  the  "  Volunteer  Force." 
A  circular  letter,  dated  12th  May  1859,  from  the  secretary  for 
war  to  the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  in  Great  Britain  authorized 
the  formation  of  volunteer  corps.  The  general  enrolment  took 
place  at  first  under  the  old  statute  (44  Geo.  III.).  The  main 
provisions  of  that  act,  however,  were  found  inapplicable  to  the 
altered  conditions  under  which  invasion  was  now  possible,  and 
they  failed  also  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  volunteer 
force  on  a  permanent  footing  in  peace.  A  new  act  (Volunteer 
Act  1863)  was  therefore  passed,  the  moA  important  provision 
of  which  was  that  apprehended  invasion  should  constitute  a 
*  See  Life  and  Letters  ef  Field- Marshal  Sir  John  Burfoyne, 
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ittffidcDt  reason  for  the  sovereign  tocall  out  the  voluiiteers,  in  Hen 
of  the  old  condition  which  required  the  actusl  appearance  of  the 
enemy.  The  volunteera  were,  when  called  out,  bound  to  serve 
in  Great  Britain  until  released  by  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
occasion  to  have  passed.  This  was  modified  in  1900  during  the 
South  African  War,  a  new  enactment  allowing  the  authorities 
to  call  them  out  at  times  of  "  imminent  national  danger  and  great 
emergency."  In  187 1  the  volunteers  were  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  Iord»-lieutenant  and  placed  under  the  War  Officei 
In  i88x  the  infantry  battah'ons  were  aflUiated  to  the  various 
Une  regiments. 

The  force  thus  brought  into  ezntenoe  was  composed  of  corps  of 
light  horse,  mounted  rifles,  garrison  and  heavy  artillery,  engineers 
and  rifle  volunteers.*  Later  there  elisted  aho  in  cormexlon  with 
the  admiralty  a  corps  of  '*  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers"  for 
the  coast  defences.  The  terms  of  service  and  training  liabilities 
underwent  no  alteration  of  principle  during  the  forty-et^t  years 
of  the  force's  existence.  The  property  belonging  to  the  corps 
was  vested  in  the  commanding  officer  and  administered  by  a  com- 
mit tee  of  officers  under  the  rules  of  the  corps.  These  nllcs  were 
in  the  first  instance  agreed  on  at  a  general  meeting  of  officers  and 
men,  and,  having  received  the  queen's  approval,  became  legal, 
and  could  be  enforced.  The  commanding  officer  could  dis- 
miss a  roan  from  the  corps,  and  a  volunteer  not  on  actual  service 
could  terminate  his  engagement  at  fourteen  days'  notice.  But, 
as  it  became  the  almost  universal  practice  for  the  government 
or  the  icgimenlal  commander  to  issue  clothing  and  equipment 
free,  the  volunteers  o>ntracted  in  return  to  serve  for  three,  four  or 
five  years,  and,  if  they  exercised  their  statutory  rights,  were 
obliged  to  refund  part  of  the  cost.  Further,  when  capitation 
grants  were  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corps,  the  volunteer 
had  either  to  earn  this  by  continued  service  or  repay  the  sum  lost 
to  the  corps  by  his  resignation.  These  conditions  materially 
modified  the  statute  law  in  practice,  and  in  fact  the  term  of 
four  years  exacted  from  the  Territorial  to-day  differs  in  little 
more  than  name  from  the  requirements 'of  the  former  "  corps 
rules."  Military  law  was  applicable  to  officers  and  men  when 
training  with  regulars. 

The  formation  of  volunteer  corps  was  so  tapCd  that  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  in  1859-60  a  force  of  i  i9/x>o  was  created. 
More,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  ever- 
recurring  oommerdal  panics.  The  government,  which  in  the 
beginning  had  tolerated  rather  than  encouraged  the  movement, 
and  had  required  the  volunteer  to  serve  and  to  equip  himself 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  now  followed  the  lead  of  public 
opinion,  and  dedded  on  maintaining  the  volunteer  force  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  defensive  system.  The  personnel  of  the  volunteer 
corps  (with  a  few  exceptions)  thereupon  underwent  a  change. 
The  wealthy  and  professional  classes,  who  had  at  first  joined  the 
ranks  in  antidpatuMi  of  war,  cared  no  longer  to  bear  arms^ 
Their  places  were  taken  by  the  artisan  class,  which  added 
materially  to  the  number  and  permanence  of  the  force.  But,  as 
contributions  and  subscriptions  ik>w  flagged,  It  became  evident 
that  public  grants  would  have  to  be  voted  for  its  maintenance, 
and  a  scale  of  capitation  allowances,  subject  to  regulation,  was 
fixed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission.  This 
capitation  allowance  per  efficient  volunteer  was  thencefor^'ard 
the  basis  of  all  regimental  finance  and  administration. 

The  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the. volunteers  was  the 
South  African  War.  In  January  1900,  and  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions,  the  volunteers  were  invited  to  supply  service 
companies  for  South  Africa,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  regular 
battalions  to  which  the  volunteer  battah'ons  were  affiliated. 
About  one-third  of  the  whole  force  volunteered  for  service  in 
South  Africa,  and  some  ao.ooo  served  in  the  volunteer  com- 
panies with  the  line  and  in  the  "  City  Imperial  Volunteers," 
besides  a  great  number  of  volunteers  whom  the  higher  pay, 

'The  light  horse  and  mounted  rifles  disappeared  in  the  end,  or 
else  were  converted  into  yeomanry.  The  "  rifles  "tide  was  main- 
tained even  after  the  tnfantiy  had  been  assimilated  in  drill,  uniform 
and  other  respects  to  the  fine  battalions.  For  this  reason  even 
*rar]et-clothcd  battalions  had  no  colours,  pouch-belts  instead  of 
•ashes,  &c. 


easier  conditions  and  better  prospects  of  active  empbymcat 
in  the  mounted  guerrilla  warfare  tempted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
yeomanry.  The  return  of  these  compam'es  infused  into  the 
force  a  leaven  of  officers  and  men  who  had  been  through  an 
experience  of  constant  small  skirmishes  and  prolonged  marching 
and  bivouacking.  Meantime  the  force  as  a  whole  had  been 
subjected  to  a  more  earnest  and  vigorous  training  than  it  had 
ever  had  before.  The  establishment  was  great^  increased,  and 
»4  battah'ons  were  selected  for  special  training  and  included  with 
the  regular  home  army  in  the  fidd  force.  Various  partial 
reorganizations  followed  in  X902-S,  snd  at  last,  in  1907-8,  the 
whole  force  was  re<ast,  re-enlisted  upon  somewhat  different 
terms,  and  organized  along  with  the  yeomanry  into  the  new 
Territorial  Force  (see  Unxt£0  Kxncoom:  Army). 

StRBNGTB  op  TH8  VOLUNTEER  FOICB 
{From  the  TerrUotial  Year  Book  igog). 


Year. 

Establtahment. 

Strength. 

Gassed  as 
Eflicicnt. 

1861      . 

211,961 

161,239 

140.100 

1870 

244.966 

193.893 

170,671 

18S0      . 

a43.546 
230,967 
260,310 

206.537 

196.938 

1885      . 

224,012 

218.207 

1890      . 

221.048 

212,293 

1895      . 

260,968 

231.704 

224,962 

1899      . 

263416 

229.854 
277.628 
288,476 

223.921 

1900 

339.5n 

270.369 

1901 

342.003 

281,062 

1902 

345.547 
346,171 

268,550 
253,281 

256.451 

1903      . 

242,104 

1904 

343.246 
341.2*3 

253.909 

244.537 

1905      . 

249.611 

241.549 

1906 

338.452 
335.849 

255.854 

246.654 

1907      . 

252.791 

244.212 

VOLUSENUS.  FLORBMTIUS  [FtOREMCE  Wolson,  or  Wolsey, 
in  later  writers  Wilson,  though  in  letters  in  the  vernacular 
hewriteshimselfVoLi7SENE](c.  15Q4-C.  1547)1  Scottish  humanist, 
was  bom  near  Elgin  about  1504.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  dialogue  De  Animi  TranquUlUate  says 
that  the  description  of  the  abode  of  tranquillity  was  based  on 
a  dream  that  came  to  him  after  a  conversation  with  a  fellow- 
student  on  the  banks  of  his  native  X,ossie.  He  was  then  a 
student  of  philosophy  of  four  years'  standing.  ](^roceeding  to 
Paris,  he  became  tutor  to  Thomas  Wynter,  reputed  son  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  paid  repeated  visits  to  England,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  king,  and,  after  Wolsey 's  fall,  he 
acted  as  one  of  Cromwell's  agents  in  Paris.  He  was  in  England 
as  late  as  1534,  and  appears  to  have  been  rector  of  Speldhurst 
in  Kent.  In  Paris  he  knew  George  Buchanan,  and  found 
patrons  in  the  cardinal  Jean  de  Lorraine  and  Jean  du  BeUay. 
He  was  to  have  gone  with  du  Bcllay  on  his  mission  to  Italy 
in  153s,  but  illness  kept  him  in  Paris.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
he  set  out  on  his  journey,  but  at  Avignon,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Antonio  Bonvisi  (d.  1558),  he  sought  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  learned  and  pious  Paul  Sadolct, 
who  jnade  him  master  in  the  school  at  Carpcntras,  with  a 
salary  of  seventy  crowns.  Volusenus  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Lyons  (where  Conrad  Gesner  saw  him,  still  a  young  man,  in 
1540),  probably  also  to  Italy,  where  he  had  many  friends, 
perhaps  even  to  Spain.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Sadolct 
from  Rome  m  1546  shows  that  he  had  then  resolved  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  had  asked  advice  on  the  attitude  he  should 
adopt  in  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  time.  He  died  on  the 
journey,  however,  at  Viennc  in  Dauphin^,  in  1546,  or  early 
in  the  next  year. 

Volusenus's  linguistic  studies  embraced  Hebrew  as  well  as  Greek 
and  Latin.  His  reputation,  however,  rests  on  the  beautiful  dia- 
logue, De  Animi  Tran^iUitate,  first  printed  by  S.  Gryphius  at 
Lyons  in  1^43.  From  mtemal  evidence  It  appears  to  have  been 
composed  about  that  time,  but  the  subject  had  exercised  the  writer 
for  many  vcars.  The  dialogue  shows  us  Christian  humanism  at 
its  best.  Volusenus  is  a  great  admirer  of  Erasmus,  but  he  criticises 
the  purity  of  his  Latin  and  also  his  philosophy.  His  own  philo- 
sophy is  Christian  and  Biblical  rather  than  classical  or  scholastic. 
He  takes  a  fresh  and  independent  view  of  Christian  ethics,  and  be 
uUimatcly  reaches  a  doctrine  as  to  the  witness  0^  the  Spirit  and  the 
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assurance  of  grace  which  breaks  with  the  traditional  Christianity 
of  his  time  and  is  based  on  ethical  motives  akin  to  those  of  the 
German  Reformers.  The  verses  which  occur  in  the  dialogue,  and  the 
poem  which  concludes  it,  ^ive  Volusenus  a  place  among  Scottish  Latin 
poets,  but  it  is  as  a  Christian  philosopher  that  he  attains  distinction. 
The  dialo^e  was  reissued  at  Leiden  in  1637  by  the  Scots  writer 
David  EchUn,  whose  poems,  with  a  selection  of  three  poems  from 
the  dialogue  of  Volusenus.  appear,  with  others,  in  the  famous 
Amsterdam  collection  Delitiae  Poeiarutn  Scotorum  hijus  aevi, 
printed  by  Blaev  in  a  vols,  in  1637.  Later  editions  of  the  dialogue 
appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1707  and  1751  (the  latter  edited  by 
G.  Wishart).  All  the  reissues  contain  a  snort  life  of  the  author  by 
Thomas  Wilson,  advocate,  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Arch- 
bishop Patrick  Adamson.  Supplementarjr  facts  arc  found  in  the 
fetters  and  state  papers  of  the  period,  and  in  Sadolet's  Letters. 

VOLUTE  (Lat.  voluium,  t€ivcre,  to  roll  up),  in  architecture, 
the  spiral  scroll  of  the  capital  of  the  Ionic  order.  As  in  the 
earliest  example  known,  that  of  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  the  width  of  the  abacus  is  twice  that  of  the  depth, 
constituting  therefore  a  bracket -capital;  it  is  probable  that  at 
first  it  consisted  of  an  oblong  block  of  timber,  which,  raised 
on  a  vertical  post  or  column,  lessened  the  bearing  of  the 
architrave  or  beam,  and  the  first  volutes  or  scrolls  were  painted 
on.  In  votive  columns  carrying  a  sphinx,  as  at  Delphi,  or 
statues,  the  oblong  form  of  capital  with  largely  devek>ped 
volutes  was  long  retained,  but  in  the  porticoes  of  the  Greek 
temples  the  abacus  was  made  square  and  the  volute  diminisl^ed 
in  projection  on  each  side.  In  the  side  elevation  the  portion 
of  the  capital  which  joins  the  two  volutes  is  known  as  the 
cushion,  and  when  the  Ionic  column  was  used  in  porticoes  in 
the  capitals  of  the  angle  columns  the  volute  was  brought  out 
on  the  diagonal,  so  as  to  present  the  same  design  on  front  and 
side;  this,  however,  at  the  back  led  to  a  veiy  awkward  arrange- 
ment with  two  half  volutes  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
which  was  not  of  much  importance  under  the  portico,  but 
when,  in  the  open  peristyle  of  the  Pompeian  house,  it  faced 
the  open  court,  another  design  was  necessary,  and  the  angle 
volute  was  employed  on  all  four  sides.  A  similar  arrangement 
was  devised  by  Ictinus  for  the  capitals  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple  at  Bassae  (430  B.C.),  and  was  employed  in  the  semi- 
detached columns  of  the  raised  stage  at  Epidaurus.  The 
Romans  adopted  the  angle  volute  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  at  Rome,  but,  except  in  their  porticoes  and  as  semi- 
detached between  arches,  the  Ionic  order  was  rarely  employed 
by  them,  and  few  Roman  examples  are  known. 

The  architects  of  the  Revival  in  the  i6th  century  entirely  mis* 
understood  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  volutes  (the  upper  fillet 
of  which  was  always  carried  horizontally  across  under  the  abacus 
in  Greek  and  Roman  work),  and  mistook  them  for  horns,  which  they 
turned  down  into  the  echinus  moulding. 

VONDEL.  JOOST  VAN  DEN  (1587-1679),  Dutch  poet,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  on  the  17th  of  November  1587.  His  father, 
a  hatter,  was  an  exile  from  Antwerp  on  account  of  his  Ana> 
baptist  opinions;  but  he  returned  to  Holland  when  Joost  was 
about  ten  yeara  old,  and  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  carried 
on  a  hosiery  business.  Joost  was  the  eldest  son,  and  was 
expected  to  succeed  to  his  father's  shop.  He  was  early  intro- 
duced to  the  chamber  of  the  Eglantine,  however,  and  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  poetry  and  study.  When  the  elder  Vondcl 
died  he  married  Maria  de  Wol£F,  and  seems  to  have  left  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  her  capable  hands.  He  read  the 
French  contemporary  poets,  and  was  especially  influenced  by 
the  Divine  Sepmaine  of  Du  Bartas;  he  made  some  translations 
from  the  German;  he  was  soon  introduced  to  the  circle  gathered 
in  the  house  of  Roemer  Visscher,  and  with  these  friends  began 
to  make  a  close  study  of  classical  writers.  His  first  play,  Hd 
Pascha,  was  printed  in  161  a,  and  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  long  and  brilliant  literary  career  (see  DtrrcB  Literatuxe). 
After  the  production  of  his  political  drama  of  Palatnedes,  or 
Murdered  Innocence  (1625),  which  expressed  his  indignation 
ftt  the-  judicial  murder  of  Oldenbameveldt  in  1610,  Vondel  had 
to  go  into  hiding,  but  the  Amsterdam  majpstrates  eventually 
satisfied  themselves  with  exacting  a  small  fine.  In  the  follow- 
ing yeara  he  issued  a  number  of  stinging  satires  against  the 
(xtitme  Calvinists,  and  he  entered  intp  dose  relationship 


with  Hugo  Grotius,  another  sufferer  for  his  liberal  opiniona. 
Vondel  had  long  been  attracted  by  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  this  inclination  was  pcrhapi 
strengthened  by  his  friendship  with  Marie  Tesselschade  Visscher, 
for  the  Visscher  household  had  been  Catholic  and  liberal 
Tesselschade's  husband  died  in  1634;  Vondel's  wife  died  in 
163s;  and  the  ties  between  the  two  were  strengthened  by  time. 
Vondel  eventually  showed  his  revolt  against  the  Clalvinist 
tyranny  by  formally  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ta 
1640.  The  step  was  ill-received  by  many  of  his  friends,  and 
Hooft  forbade  him  the  hospitality  of  his  castle  at  Muidcn. 
In  1657  his  only  surviving  son,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
hosiery  business,  mismanaged  aflaira  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  had  to  Uke  ship  for  the  East  Indies,  leaving  hb  father  to  face 
the  crediton.  Vondel  had  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  his  small 
fortune,  and  became  a  government  clerk.  He  was  pensioned 
after  ten  years'  service,  and  died  on  the  slh  of  February  1679. 


Cijsbreght  van  Aemstd  (1637):  De  Cebroeders  (1640),  the  subject 
of  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  sons  of  Saul:  Joseph  in  Ezypien  (1640); 
Maria  Stuart^  cf  gemartelde  majesteit  (1646);  (he  pastoral  of  Do 
Leeuwendalers  (1648);  Lucifer  (1654):  Salmoneus  (Solomon)  (1657); 
JephOia  (1659):  Konint  David  in  baUintuhap  ("King  David  m 
banishment  ').  Koning  David  kersleld  ("  King  iJavid  restored  ">  and 
Samson  (1660):  Bataviscke  Cebroeders,  the  subject  of  whkh  is  tho 
story  of  Claudius  Civilis  (1663);  Adam  in  baUtngschap  ("  Adam  ia 
exile  ")  (1664).  after  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Hugo  Grotius.  He  also 
wrote  translations  from  the  tragraies  of  Seneca,  Euripides  and 
Sophocles;  didactk:  poem;,  and  much  lyrical  poetry  beside  what 
is  to  be  found  in  the  choruses  of  his  dramas. 

His  complete  works  were  edited  by  van  Lcnnep  (12  vols.,  1850- 
1869).  A  bibliography  (1888)  was  published  by  J.  H.  \V.  Unger, 
who  revised  van  Lcnnep's  edition  in  1888-94.  I'^^'ff^  «^s  trans- 
latcd  into  English  verse  by  L.  C.  %'an  Noppen  (New  York.  1898).  See 
also  E.  Gosse.  Studies  in  Northern  Literature  (1879);  G.  Edmundsoo, 
Mdton  and  Vondel  (1885).  where  Milton's  supposed  indebtedness 
to  Vondel  is  discussed:  and  critical  studies  by  A.  Baumgartner, 
S.  J.  (Freiburg.  1882);  C.  Looten  (Lille.  1880),  by  J.  A.  Alberdingk 
Thijm  {Portretten  van  Joost  van  den  Vondel,  1876):  and  especially 
the  chapters  on  Vondcl  (pp.  133-3^5)  in  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet's 
Ceschiedenis  der  nederlandsche  letterkunde  (vol.  iv.  1890). 

VON  HOIST.  HERMANN  EDUARD  (1841-1904),  German- 
American  historian,  was  bom  at  Fellin  in  the  province  of  Livonia, 
on  the  19th  of  June  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Dorpat  and  Heidelberg,  receiving  his  doctor's  degree  from 
the  latter  in  1865.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1867,  remaining 
there  until  1872.  He  was  professor  of  history  in  the  newly 
reorganized  university  of  Strassburg  from  1872  to  1874,  and 
at  Freiburg  in  Baden  from  1874  to  1892^  and  for  ten  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Baden  HerrenkauSt  uid  vice-president  for 
four.  He  revisited  the  Um'led  States  in  1878-79  and  in  1884, 
and  in  1892  he  became  head  of  the  department  of  huiory  at 
the  university  of  Chicago.  Retiring  on  account  of  ill-health 
in  1900,  he  returned  to  Germany  and  died  at  Freiburg  on  the 
20th  of  January  1904.  Both  through  his  books  and  through 
his  lectures  at  the  university  of  Chicago,  Von  Hoist  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  encouraging  American  students  to 
follow  more  closely  the  German  methods  of  historical  research. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Constiluiional  and  Political  History  ojtke 
United  States  (German  ed.,  5  vols.,  1873-91;  English  trans, 
by  Lalor  and  Mason.  8  vols.,  1877-92),  which  coven  the  period 
from  1783  to  1861,  though  more  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 
decade  1850-60;  it  is  written  from  a  strongly  anti-slavery 
point  of  view.  Among  his  other  writings  are  Tkt  ConsU" 
iutional  LaxooJ  the  United  Stales  of  America  (German ed..  1885; 
English  trans.,  1887);  JohnC.  Calhoun  (1882),  in  the  Americaii' 
Statesmen  Series;  John  Brown  (1888),  and  The  French  Reooluiion 
Tested  by  Mirabeau's  Career  (1894). 

See  the  P<ditical  Science  Quarterly »  v.  677-78;  the  Nation, 
Ixxviii.  65-67. 

VONNOH,  ROBERT  WILLIAM  (i8sa-  ),  American 
portrait  and  landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  17th  of  September  1858.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Boulangcr  and  Lcfebvrc  in  Paris;  became  an  instructor  at 
the  Cowlcs  Art  School,  Boston    (1884-85),    at    the    Boston 
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Muienm  of  Fine  Art  Schools  (iSSs*^7)i  •nd  in  the  schoob 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Aca<lemy  o(  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 
(1891-96),  and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York  (1906),  and  of  the  Secessionists,  Munich.  His  wife, 
Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh  (b.  1872),  a  sculptor,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society. 
VONONES  (on  coins  Onunes),  the  name  of  two  Parthian  kings. 

(1 )  VoNONES  I.,  eldest  son  of  Phraaics  IV.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Orodca  XL  (c.  A.D.  7},  the  Parthians  applied  to  Augustus 
for  a  new  king  from  the  house  of  Arsaces.  Augustus  sent  them 
Vonones  {Afon,  Anc.  5,  9;  Tac  Anm,  ii.  if.;  Joseph.  A  Hi. 
xviii.  2,  4),  who  was  living  as  a  hostage  in  Rome.  But  Vonones 
could  not  maintain  himself;  he  had  been  educated  as  e  Roman, 
and  was  despised  as  a  slave  of  the  Romans.  Another  member 
of  the  Arsacid  house,  Artabanus  II.,  who  was  living  among  the 
Dahan  nomads,  was  invited  to  the  throne,  and  defeated  and 
expelled  Von<mes.  The  coins  of  Vonones  (who  always  uses 
his  proper  name)  dale  from  a.o.  A-u,  those  of  Artabanus  U. 
begin  io  aj>.  la  Vonones  fled  into  Armenia  and  became 
king  here.  But  Artabanus  demanded  his  deposition,  and  as 
Augwtus  did  not  wish  to  begin  a  war  with  the  Parthians  he 
removed  Vonones  into  Syria,  where  he  was  kept  in  custody 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  4).  When  be  tried  to  escape,  a.Ol  29,  he  was 
killed  by  his  guards  (Tac.  A  nn.  ii  s&«  68)* 

(2)  Vqnoncs  II..  governor  of  Media,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Gotarzes  in  a.o.  51  (perhaps  he  was  his 
brother,  cf.  Joseph.  Ani,  xx.  3,  4).  But  he  died  after  a  few 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  X'ologacses  L  (Tac 
Ann,  ziL  14).  (Ed.  M.) 

VOODOO  or  Vaudoux  (Creole  Fr.  taudoux,  a  negro  sorcerer, 
probably  originally  a  dialectic  form  of  Fr.  VaitdMt  a  Walden- 
sian).  the  name  given  to  certain  magical  practices,  superstitions 
and  secret  rites  prevalent  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

VOQRHEES,  DANIEL  WOLSEY  (i827>i897),  American 
lawyer  and  political  leader,  was  bom  in  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  26th  of  September  1827,  of  Dutch  and  Irish  descent. 
During  his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Fountain  county, 
Indiana,  near  Vecdcrsburg.  He  graduated  at  Indiana  Asbury 
(now  De  Pauw)  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  in  1849; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and  began  to  practise  in 
Covington,  Indiana,  whence  in  1857  he  removed  to  Terre 
Haute.  In  1858-60  he  was  U.S.  district -attorney  for  Indiana; 
in  1861HM&  and  in  1869-73  he  was  a  Democratic  repre- 
sentative in  Congitas;  and  in  1877-97  he  was  a  hiember 
of  the  U.Sb  Senate.  During  the  Civil  War  he  seems  to  have 
been  afiUiated  with  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  but  he 
was  not  so  radical  as  Vallaodigham  and  others.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  finance  throughout  his  service  in 
the  Senate,  and  his  first  speech  in  that  body  was  a  defence  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the 
full  legal  tender  value  of  greenback  currency,  though  in  1893 
he  voted  to  repeal  the  silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  He  had  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  building 
of  the  new  Congressional  Library.  He  was  widely  known  as 
an  effective  advocate,  especially  in  jury  trials.  In  allusion  to 
his  unusual  stature  he  was  called  "the  Tall  Sycamore  of  the 
Wabash.*'  He  died  io  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  loth  of  April 
1897. 

Some  of  his  speeches  were  published  under  the  title.  Fortf  Years 
tfOrcl^ry  (2  vow.,  Indkmifwus.  Indiana,  1898).  edited  by  his  three 
sons  and  his  daushter,  Harriet  C.  Voorhces,  and  with  a  biographical 
sketch  by  T.  B.  Long. 

VORARtBERO,  the  most  westerly  province  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  extending  S«  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  valley.  It  consists  of  three  districts.  Brcgenz, 
Blodenz  and  Feldkirch,  which  are  under  the  administraii\'e 
authority  of  the  Stattkalicr  (or  prefect)  at  Innsbruck,  but 
possess  a  governor  and  a  diet  of  their  own  (twenty^one  members), 
and  send  four  members  to  the  impcri.nl  parliament.  Vorarl< 
berg  is  composed  of  the  billy  region  of  the  Brefcnscrwald, 


and,  to  its  south,  of  the  motutatn  valley  of  Bfontafon  or  of  thi 
upper  111,  through  which  an  easy  pass,  the  Zeinisjoch  (6076  ft.)> 
leads  to  the  Tirolese  valley  of  Pftznaun,  and  so  to  Landeck. 
Near  Bludeaz  the  Kloster  glen  parts  from  the  111  valley; 
through  the  latter  runs  the  Axlberg  railway  (i884)-~hcneatb 
the  pass  of  that  name  (5912  ft.) — to  Landeck  and  Innsbruck. 
The  111  valley  is  bounded  south  by  the  snowy  chain  of  the 
Rhiitikon  (highest  point,  the  Secaaplana,  9741  ft.,  a  famous 
view-point),  and  of  the  SilvretU  (highest  point.  Gross  Pis  Buin,' 
10,880  ft.),  both  dividing  Vorarlberg  from  Switzerland;  slightly 
to  the  north-east  of  Piz  Buin  is  the  Dreilindcnpitie  (10,539 
ft.),  where  the  Vortriberg,  Tirolese  and  Swiss  frontiers  unite. 

The  total  area  of  Vorarlberg  is  1004-3  sq.  m.  Of  this  881  %t 
or  about  886  sq.  m.,  is  reckoned  "  productive,"  30%  of  this 
limited  area  being  occupied  by  forests,  while  xi8  sq.  m.  rank  as 
"unproductive."  In  1900  the  total  population  was  129,237, 
all  but  wholly  German-speaking  and  Romanist.  The  hirgcst 
town  is  Dombirn  (pop.  13,052),  but  Bregenz  (pop.  7595)  is  the 
political  capital;  Feldkirch  bos  about  4000  inhabitants,  while 
Bludenz  has  rather  more  (see  the  separate  articles  on  the  three 
former).  In  the  hilly  districts  the  inhabitants  mainly  follow 
pastoral  pursuits,  possessing  much  cattle  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
towns  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  coltoo  (introduced  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  cratury)  is  very  flourishing.  Forests  cover 
about  one-sixth  of  the  district,  and  form  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  its  riches.  But  the  Vorarlberg  Is  predominantly  an 
Alpine  region,  thoogh  its  mountains  rarely  surpass  the  snow^ 
level.  Ecclesiastically  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Brixen,  whose 
vicar-general  (a  suffragan  bishop)  resides  at  Feldkirch. 

The  name  of  the  district  means  the  "  land  that  is  beyond 
the  Arlberg  Pass,"  that  is,  as  it  seems  to  one  looking  at  it  from 
the  Tirol.  This  name  is  modem  and  is  a  collective  appellation 
for  the  various  counties  or  lordships  in  the  region  which  the 
Habsburgs  (after  they  secured  Tirol  in  1363)  succeeded  in  pur* 
chasing  or  acquiring — FcMklrch  (1375,  but  Hohenems  in  1765 
only),  Bludenz  with  the  Montafon  valley  (1394),  Brcgenz  (in 
two  parts,  1451  and  1523)  and  Sonnenbcrg  (1455).  After 
the  annexation  of  Hohenems  (its  lords  having  become  extinct 
in  1750)1  Maria  Theresa  united  all  these  lordships  into  an 
administrative  district  of  Hither  Austria,  under  the  name 
Vorarlberg,  the  governor  residing  at  Brcgenz.  In  1782 
Joseph  II.  transferred  the  region  to  the  province  of  Tirol.  The 
lordship  of  Blumencgg  was  added  in  1804,  but  in  1805  all 
these  lands  were  handed  over,  by  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Press- 
burg,  to  Bavaria,  which  in  1814  gave  them  all  back,  save 
Hoheneck.  In  181 5  the  present  administrative  arrangements 
were  made. 
Sec  A.  Achleitnerand  E.  UbI,  Tirol  uni  Vorarlberg  (Leipzig.  1895); 

.  R.  von  Dcrgmann.  Landeskvnde  v.  VorarUxrt  (Innsbruck,  1868); 

lax  Haushofcr,  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  iSqo); 

.  C.  Hccr,   Vorarlberg  und  Liechtenslein — Land  und  Leute  (Fcfd- 

irch.  1906);  O.  von  Pfister,  Das  Monlawm  (Augsburg.  1884): 
j.  StafRer,  Tirol  nmd  Vorarlberg  (5  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1839-46); 
A.  Stcinitzer.  Cesckukllicke  und  KiUurg/tsckichtliche  Wanderungen 
durch  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (Innsbruck,  1905);  A.  Waltcnbergcr. 
Algatt,  Vorarlberg  und  WtsUirol  (loth  edition.  Innsbruck.  1906). 
Sec  Also  the  list  of  books  at  the  end  of  Tirol,  and  especially  vol.  xiii. 
("  Tirol  u.  VoFsrlbcrs  ")  (Vienna,  1S93)  of  the  great  oflicial  ux>rk 
entitled  Dit  ocsterretckisck-ungariscke  Monarchie  in  Wort  und  Bild. 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

VORONEZH,  a  government  of  southern  Russia,  bounded  N. 
by  the  government  of  Tambov,  £.  by  Saratov  and  the  Don 
Cossacks,  S.  by  Kharkov  and  W.  by  Kursk  and  Orel;  area, 
^S*43S  ^*  m.  It  occupies  the  southern  slopes  of  the  middle* 
Russian  plateau,  and  its  average  elevation  is  from  450  to 
700  ft.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  intersected  by  ravines  in  the 
west  (where  two  ranges  of  chalk  hills  separated  by  a  broad 
valley  run  north  and  south),  but  flat  and  low  east  of  the  Don. 
Devonian  sandstones  crop  out  in  the  north;  further  south 
these  are  covered  with  Cretaceous  deposits.  Gbcial  clays  with 
northern  erratic  boulders  extend  as  far  south  as  Voronezh, 
and  extensive  areas  arc  covered  with  Lacustrine  dax-s  and 
sands.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
black  earth;  it  becomes,  however,  sandy  towards  the  east. 
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VoroAeih  lies  on  the  border  between  the  forest  and  meadow 
region  of  middle  Russia  and  the  southern  steppes;  the  forests 
disappear  rapidly  towards  the  south,  and  those  which  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  stood  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Don,  and  were  used  for  shipbuilding,  have  now  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  .  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  area  is 
under  wood. 

(  The  Don  traverses  Voronezh  from  N.  to  S.E.,  draining  it 
for  more  than  400  m.;  it  is  ul  important  channel  for  the 
export  of  com,  tallow  and  other  raw  produce,  as  well  as  for 
the  import  of  wood,  floated  down  from  the  north.  Its  tributary 
the  Voronezh  is  also  navigated,  and  the  Bityug  and  Khoper, 
both  left-hand  affluents  of  the  Don,  flow  in  part  through  the 
government.  Many  other  small  streams  flowing  into  the  Don 
intersect  the  territory,  but  the  influence  of  the  dry  steppes 
begins  to  make  itself  felt;  there  are  no  lakes,  and  marshes 
persist  only  in  the  vaUe>'s.  The  climate  is  continental,  and 
although  the  mean  temperature  at  the  town  of  Voronezh  is 
4a>7'*  F.,  that  of  January  is  as  low  as  S'j",  and  that  of  July 
as  high  as  74*2^ 

The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3.097,700.  The  inhabitants 
consist  in  nearly  equal  parts  of  Great  Russians  in  the  north 
and  Little  Russians  in  the  south,  but  there  are  a  few  Poles, 
Germans  and  Jews,  both  Orthodox  and  Karaites.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  Voronezh,  Biryuch,  Bobrov,  BogiKhsr,  Korotoyak,  Nizhne- 
Dyevitsk,  Novo-Khopersk,  Ostrogozhsk,  Pavlovsk,  Valuiki, 
Zadonsk  and  Zemlyansk.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation, 
and  grain  is  exported  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  peasants 
own  67%  of  the  land,  the  crown  and  the  imperial  domains 
3%  and  private  owners  30%. 

The  princinal  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes. 
Aniseed,  sunBowciB,  tobacco  and  beetroot  arc  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  much  attentbn  is  paid  to  the  erowth  of  the  pineapple. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  excellent  pasture  land,  on  which  cattle  arc 
bred;  good  breeds  of  cart-horses  and  trotting-horses  arc  obtained. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  breeding  establishments,  those  at 
Hrenovoye  and  Chesmenica  being  the  most  important.  In  many 
villages  the  inhabitants  are  cn^^cd  in  the  making  of  wooden 
wares.  There  are  flour-mills,  distilleries,  oil,  stigai  and  woollen 
inills.  iron  works  and  tobacco  factories. 

VORONEZH,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Voronezh,  5  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Don  and  367  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Moscow. 
Pop.  (1901)  84,r46.  It  is  one  of  the  best-built  and  most 
picturesque  provincial  towns  of  Russia,  and  is  situated  on 
the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  three  large  suburbs 
— ^Troitskaya,  Vamskaya  and  Chizhovka.  It  has  a  military 
school  of  cadets,  two  museums,  a  monument  (r86o)  to  Peter  the 
Great,  a  railway  college,  a  pilgrimage  ehurch,  and  a  theatre 
which  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  stage.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  two  peasant  poets,  who  wrote  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Russian  poetry — ^A.  V.  Koltsov  (1809-1842)  and 
I.  S.  Nikitin  (1824-1861).  A  memorial  to  the  former  was 
erected  in  1868.  There  arc  factories  for  cleansing  wool  and 
for  the  preparation  of  Unens,  woollens,  bells,  tallow  and  oil, 
as  well  as  some  distilleries.  Voronezh  is  an  important  entrcp6t 
for  com,  flax,  tallow,  hides,  sugar,  wood  and  coal  from  the  Don. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1586,  as  a  fort  against  Tatar  raids, 
on  a  «te  which  had  been  occupied  from  the  nth  century  by  a 
Khazar  town,  but  had  been  deserted  during  the  t4th  and  15th 
centuries.  Four  years  afterwards  it  was  burned  by  the  Tatars, 
but  again  rebuilt,  and  soon  became  an  important  trading  phice. 
Peter  the  Great  recogra'zed  its  importance,  and  in  1695  built 
here  a  flotilla  of  boats  for  the  conquest  oif  Azov.  The  town 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1703,  1748  and 
1773.  but  was  alwa}*)  rebuilt. 

VORONTSOV  (or  WouokzOtt),  the  name  of  a  Russian  family, 
various  members  of  which  are  distinguished  in  Russian  history. 

MiKRAiL  iLLAitiONOVicir  VoJiONTSOv  (f7M-»767),  Russian 
imperial  chancellor,  was  the  first  to  become  prominent.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  appointed  a  Kammer  junker  at 
the  court  of  the  cesarevna   Elizabeth   PMrovna,  whom  he 


materially  assisted  during  the  famous  coup  d'itai  of  the  6th  ol 
December  1741,  when  she  mounted  the  Russian  throne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Preobrazhensky  Grenadiers.  On  the  3rd  of 
January  1742  he  married  Anna  Skavronskaya,  the  empress's 
cousin;  and  in  1744  was  created  a  cotmt  and  vice-chancellor. 
His  jealousy  of  Alexis  Bcstuzhev  induced  him  to  participate 
in  Lestocq's  conspiracy  against  that  statesman.  The  empress's 
affection  for  him  (she  owed  much  to  his  skilful  pen  and  still 
more  to  the  liberality  of  his  rich  kinsfolk)  saved  him  from  the 
fate  of  his  accomplices,  but  he  lived  in  a  state  of  semi-eclipse 
during  the  domination  of  Bcstuzhev  (i 744-1 758).  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Bestuzhcv,  Vorontsov  was  made  imperial  chancellor 
in  his  stead.  Though  well-meaning  and  perfectly  honest, 
Vorontsov  as  a  politician  was  singularly  timorous  and  iire- 
solute,  and  always  took  his  cue  from  the  court.  Urns,  under 
Elizabeth  he  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  Prussia  and  a  warm 
friend  of  Austria  and  France;  yet  he  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
Peter  III.  from  reversing  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Yet 
he  did  not  lack  pergonal  courage,  and  endured  torture  after 
the  Revolution  of  the  9th  of  July  176a  rather  than  betray  his 
late  master.  He  greatly  disliked  Catherine  II.,  and  at  first 
refused  to  serve  under  her,  though  she  reinstated  him  in  the 
dignity  of  chancellor.  When  he  found  that  the  real  control 
of  fordgn  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Nikita  Panin,  he  resigned 
his  ofiice  (1763).  Vorontsov  was  a  generous  protector  of  the 
nascent  Russian  literature,  and,  to  judge  from  his  letters,  was  a 
highly  cultivated  man. 

Alexander  Romanovicb  Vorontsov  (1741-1805),  Russian 
imperial  chancellor,  nephew  of  the  preceding  and  son  of  Count 
Roman  Vorontsov,  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the 
Izmailovsky  regiment  of  the  Guards.  In  1759,  his  kinsman, 
the  grand  chancellor  Mikhail  lUarionovich,  sent  him  to  Strass- 
burg,  Paris  and  Madrid  to  train  him  in  diplomacy.  Under 
Peter  III.  he  represented  Russia  for  a  siiort  time  at  the  court 
of  St  James's.  Catherine  II.  created  him  a  senator  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  she  never  liked  him,  and 
ultimately  (1791)  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  life 
In  1 80a  Alexander  I.  summoned  him  back  to  office  and  ap- 
pointed him  imperial  chancellor.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Vorontsovs,  who  had  always  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  dose  union  with  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
in  opposition  to  Panin  and  his  followers,  who  had  leaned  on 
France  or  Prussia  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  made 
friendship  with  France  impossible.  Vmontsov  was  also  an 
implacable  t^^nent  of  Napoleon,  whose  "  topsy-turvsmess " 
he  was  never  weary  of  denouncing.  Tlie  rupture  with  Napoleon 
in  1803  is  mainly  attributable  to  him.  He  also  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  internal  administration  and  was  in  favour  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  senate  and  the  ministries.  He  retired 
in  1804.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  firm 
and  wide  grasp  of  hisKMy. 

His  '*  Memoirs  of  my  Own  tiroes  "  (Rus.)  b  printed  in  voL  vii.  of 

the  VoronUop  Arckhxs, 

Semen  Rouanovicr  VoRONtsov  (i744'i83a),  Russian 
diplomatist,  brother  of  Alexander  Romanovicb,  distinguished 
himself  during  the  first  Turkish  War  of  Catherine  II.  at  barga 
and  Kagula  in  1770.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  Russian 
minister  at  Vienna,  but  in  1785  was  transferred  to  London, 
where  be  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Vorontsov  enjoyed  great 
influence  and  authority  in  Great  Britain.  Quickly  acquainting 
himself  with  the  genius  of  English  institutions,  thcfr  ways  and 
methods,  he  was  able  to  render  important  services  to  his 
country.  Thus  during  Catherine's  second  Turkish  War  he 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  disarmament  of  the  auxiliary 
British  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  to  assist  the  Turks,  and 
In  1793  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Subsequently,  his  extreme  ad* 
vocacy  of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  his  sharp  criticism  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  oi  the  North,  which  he  considered  dis* 
advantageous  to  Russia,  and  his  denunciation  of  the  partitions 
of  Poland  as  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  equity  and  a 
shock  to  the  conscience  of  western  Europe,  profoundly  ifritttcd 
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the  emfyrcss.  On  the  tcceubn  of  Paul  he  was  ntied  to  the 
rank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  received  immense  estates  in  Finland.  Neither  Vocontsov's 
detention  of  the  Russian  squadron  under  Makarov  in  British 
ports  nor  his  refusal,  after  the  death  of  Bezborodko,  to  accept 
the  dignity  of  imperial  chancellor  could  alienate  the  favour  of 
PauL  It  was  only  when  the  emperor  himself  began  to  draw 
nearer  to  France  that  he  besui  to  consider  Vorontsov  as 
incompetent  to  serve  Russia  in  England,  and  in  Februaty  1800 
all  the  oount'a  estates  were  confiscated.  Alexander  L  on  his 
acccssipQ  at  once  reinstated  hin^  but  ill>health  and  famify 
afTairs  induced  him  to  resign  his  post  in  1806.  From  that  time 
till  hia  death  in  183J  he  continued  to  live  in  London. 

Besides  his  valuable  Nctt  on  Ifte  Runian  Wat  (Rus.)  and  nuinennis 
letters,  Vorontsov  was  the  author  of  an  autobtoiniphy  (in  Russky 
Afkhif,  Petersburg.  1S81)  and  **  Notes  on  the  Internal  Govenuncnt 
of  Ruasia  "  (Rus.)  (in  Rmsky  Arkkm,  1881). 

Mikhail  Semenovicb  Vokontsov  (x78i-x8s6),  Russian 
prince  and  field-marshal,  son  of  the  preceding,  spent  his 
Childhood  and  youth  with  his  father  in  London,  where  he 
received  a  brilliant  education.  During  1803-4  be  served  in 
the  Caucasus  under  Tsitsianov  and  Gulyakov,  and  was  nearly 
killed  in  the  Zakatahko  disaster  (January  15,  1804).  From 
1805  to  1807  he  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  waa  present 
at  the  battles  of  Pultusk  and  Friedland.  From  1809  to  i8xz 
be  participated  in  the  Turkish  War  and  distinguished  himself 
in  neariy  every  important  action.  He  waa  attach^  to 
Bagration's  army  during  the  war  of  181 2,  waa  seriously 
wounded  at  Borodino,  sufiiciently  recovering,  however,  to  re- 
join  the  array  in  1813.  In  1814,  at  Craonne,  he  brQUantly 
withstood  Napoleon  in  person.  He  was  the  conunandcr  of 
the  corps  of  occupation  in  France  from  18x5  to  z8i8.  On  the 
7th  of  May  X835  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  New 
RuBia,  as  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  were  then 
called,  which  under  his  adininistration  developed  marvellously. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  creator  of  Odessa  and  the 
benefactor  of  the  Crimea.  He  was  the  first  to  start  steam- 
boats on  the  Black  Sea  (1838).  The  same  year  he  succeeded 
the  wounded  Menshikov  as  commander  of  the  forces  besieging 
Varna,  which  he  captured  on  the  28th  of  September.  In  the 
campaign  of  tSii)  it  was  through  his  energetic  efforts  that  the 
plague,  which  had  broken  out  in  Turkey,  did  not  penetrate 
into  Russia*  In  X844  Vorontsov  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  and  governor  of  the  Caucastis  with  (denipotentiary 
powers.  For  his  brilliant  campaign  against  Shamyl,  and 
especi.iny  for  his  difficult  march  through  the  dangerous  forests 
of  Ichkerinia,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince,  with  the 
title  of  Serene  Highness.  By  1848  he  had  captured  two-thirds 
of  Daghestan,  and  the  situation  of  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus, 
so  long  almost  desperate,  was  steadily  improving.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1853  Vorontsov  was  allowed  to  retire  because  of 
bis  increasing  infirmities.  He  was  made  a  field-marshal  in 
1856,  and  died  the  same  year  at  Olessa.  Statues  have  been 
erected  to  him  both  there  and  at  Tiflis. 

See  V.  V.  Og:arkov,  The  Voronlsoos  (Rus.)  (Petersburg,  1893): 
VaroHtscv  Anknes  (Rus.  and  Fr)  (Moscow,  X870,  Ac);  M.  P. 
Shelverbinin,  Biogtaphy  of  Primu  M.  S.  Yanrntaot  (Rvs.)  (Peters- 
burg. 1858).  (R.N.B.) 

VOrOSHARTT,  HIHAlT  (1800-1855),  Hungarian  poet,  was 
bom  at  Pus2ta-Ny£fc  on  the  1st  of  December  1800,  of  a 
noble  Roman  Catholic  family.  His  father  was  a  steward  of 
the  Nadasdys.  Mihily  was  educated  at  Sz€kesfej^rvir  by 
the  Cistercians  and  at  Pest  by  the  Piarista.  The  death  of  the 
elder  V8r6smarty  in  1811  left  his  widow  and  numerous  family 
extremely  poor.  As  tutor  to  the  Peicsel  famOy,  however,  VOrte- 
marty  contrived  to  pay  his  own  way  and  go  through  his  aca- 
demical course  at  Pest.  The  doings  of  the  diet  of  1835  first 
enkindled  his  patriotism  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  poetical 
genitu  (he  had  already  begun  a  drama  entitled  Saiomon),  and 
he  flung  himself  the  more  recklessly  into  public  life  as  he  was 
consumed  by  a  hopeless  passion  for  Etelka  Percael,  who  socially 
was  far  above  him.    To  his  unrequited  love  we  owe  a  whole 


host  of  exquisite  lyrics,  while  his  patriotism  found  exproslon 
in  the  heroic  epos  Zaldn  futdsa  (18x4),  gorgeous  in  colouring, 
exquisite  in  style,  one  of  the  gems  of  Magyar  litexature.  This 
new  epic  marked  a  transition  from  the  classical  to  the  romantic 
school.  Henceforth  VOrOsmarty  was  hailed  by  Kisfaludy  and 
the  Hungarian  romanticists  aa  one  cl  themselves.  All  this 
time  be  was  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  He  had  forsaken 
the  law  for  literature,  but  his  contributions  to  new^Mipers  and 
reviews  were  niiscrably  paid.  Between  1823  and  1831  he 
iromposed  four  dramas  and  eight  smaller  epics,  partly  historical, 
partly  fanciful.  Of  these  epics  he  always  regarded  Cserkelom 
(1825)  as  the  best,  but  modem  criticism  has  given  the  pre- 
ference to  KH  sumUd  sdr  (1831),  a  terrible  stoiy  of  hatred 
and  revenge.  When  the  Hungarian  Academy  was  finally 
established  (November  17,  1830)  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  philological  aection,  and  ultimately  succeeded  Kar6^  Kis- 
faludy as  director  with  an  annual  pension  of  500  florins^  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  and  in  1837 
started  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Fityclmnd,  the  first  the  chidf 
bellettristic,  the  second  the  best  critical  periodical  of  Hungary. 
From  1830  to  1843  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  drama, 
the  best  of  his  plays,  perhaps,  being  VimAsi  (1833),  which  won 
the  Academy's  lOo-gulden  prize.  He  also  published  several 
volumes  of  poetry,  containing  some  of  his  best  work.  Sttnat 
(X836),  which  became  a  national  hymn,  A%  ethagyoU  anya 
(1837)  and  Az  Uri  kdlgyhSz  (1841)  are  all  inspired  by  a  burning 
patriotism.  His  marriage  in  1843  to  Laura  CsaJ&ghy  inspired 
him  to  compose  a  new  cycle  of  erotics.  In  1848,  in  conjunction 
with  Arany  and  Petdfi,  he  set  on  foot  an  excellent  translation 
of  Shakeq)eare's  works.  He  himself  was  xesponsible  for 
fidius  Caesar  and  King  Lear,  He  represented  Jankovics  at 
the  diet  of  1848,  and  in  1840  was  made  one  of  the  judges  c^ 
the  high  court.  The  national  catastrophe  profound^  affected 
him.  For  a  short  time  he  was  an  exile,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Hungary  in  1850  he  was  already  an  old  man.  A  profound 
melancholy  crippled  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1854  be 
wrote  his  last  great  poem,  the  touching  A  vin  cigdny.  He  died 
at  Pest  in  X855  in  the  same  house  where  Kar61y  Kisfaludy 
had  died  twenty-^ve  years  before.  His  funeral,  on  the  21st  of 
Noivember,  was  a  day  of  national  mourning.  His  penniless 
children  were  provided  for  by  a  national  subscription  collected 
by  Ferencx  De&k,  who  acted  as  their  guardian. 

The  best  edttioa  of  VArfismarty's  collected  works  is  by  P&l  Gyula! 
(Budapest,  1884),  Some  of  them  have  been  translated  iiUo  German. 
e.g.  Gedkkle  iPeat,  l6j 
AusgewAhUe  Duhte, 
Gywlai,  Tke  Life  of 
one  of  the  noblest  bknraphies  in  the  language;  Brajjer,  Vdrdsmarl'y, 
setn  Leben  und  seine  Werke  (Nagy-Becskerek,  1882}.        (R.  N.  D) 

VORTICBLLA,  the  BeU-Animalcule,  a  genus  of  Peritrichous 
Infusoria  {q.v.)  characterized  by  the  beU-shaped  body,  with 
short  oral  disk  and  collar,  attached  by  a  hollow  stdk,  itiside 
and  around  which  passes,  attached  spirally  a  contractile 
bundle  of  myonemes.  By  their  contraction  the  SUIK  is  brought 
into  the  form  of  a  o>rkscrew,  the  thread  being  now  on  the 
shorter,  i.e.  the  inner,  side  of  the  turns;  and  the  animal  is 
jerked  back  near  to  the  base  of  the  stalk.  As  soon  as  the 
contraction  of  the  thread  ceases,  the  elasticity  of  the  stalk  ex- 
tends the  animal  10  its  previous  position.  On  fission,  one  of  the 
two  animals  swims  off  by  the  development  of  the  temporary 
posterior  girdle  of  membranelles,  the  disk  bemg  retracted 
and  closed  over  by  the  collar,  so  that  the  cell  is  ovoid:  on 
its  attachment  the  posterior  girdle  of  cilia  dis^>pcan  and  a 
stalk  forms.  The  other  ceU  remains  attached  to  the  old  stalk. 
In  the  allied  genera  Cankenttm  and  Zoothammittm  the  two 
produced  by  fission  remain  united,  so  that  a  branching  cok>ny 
Is  ultimately  produced.  The  genus  is  a  laxge  one,  and  many 
species  are  epixoic  on  various  water  animals. 

VORTIOBRN  (GuoarUGixNos,  WvaTCEOBN),  king  of  the 
BrifcOBS  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  under  Hengest 
and  Horsa.  The  records  do  not  agree  as  to  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  these  chieftains  or  the  motives  which  led  them  to 
oome  to  Britain.     It  seems  dear,  however,  that .  V«ctigeai 
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sow  stabtistaed  tn  Kent,  snd  four  billlet  ire  fouchi,  in  the 
last  of  which,  sccording  to  Ihe  Bislaria  SriUmum,  the  king'i 
ion  Vortcmu-,  their  leading  opponenl,  a  slain.  The  HUlcria 
Bririmum  'a  our  only  nulhorily  lor  the  muriage  of  VorLigcrn 
with  the  diughier  of  Hfngesl  before  the  war.  It  also  records 
the  muucrc  of  the  Brliish  nobles  after  the  death  of  Voncmic 
and  the  Jubjcqucnt  giant  «{  Euci  and  Sussex  to  the  invaders 
by  Vortigim. 

Sm  Aiilm'n  Bhaanm.  ed.  Th.  MoniinHn  in  Uan.  ma.  Crnn. 
iTii.i^ne'B-^un  CkrBmiU.ta.  Earleand  Plummer  lOilont,  I^); 
Bcde.  hTh.  Eal..  ed.  C.  Plummci  (Oiiurd,  il«9''l- 

VOSOISi  K  Ironlicr  department  of  eastern  France,  fonned 
in  1790  chiefly  o(  lenitory  previoml/  belonging  10  Lortaine. 
together  with  ponioni  of  FraiKtit-Comif  and  Champagne, 
and  bounded  N.  by  the  dcpntment  ol  Meurthe-ei- Moselle, 
E.  by  Abace.  S.E-  by  the  tnrilory  of  Uelfart.  S.  by  tbe 
deputnwBt  ol  Haute-SaAne,  W.  by  Hauie-Manc  and  N.W. 
by  MeuK.  Pop.  {1Q06)  414,^11;  acta,  ii;^  tq.  te.  TIic 
Vosgn  nwuntaini  (see  below)  (ons  a  natuial  banndary  on 
tlK  east,  ihrir  highest  Fiench  eminence,  Ihe  Hohnecli.  altaining 
4481  IL    The  Monti  Faocillcs  tiavene  the  south  of  the  depart- 

ptaleaus,  on  the  south  encircling  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sa6nc. 
This  chain,  dividing  the  baiini  of  the  Rhone  and  ih 
form*  part  ol  the  European  watMshed  between  the 
the  Meditetianean  and  Atlantic.  The  Moselle  and  the  Mi 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  have  the  largest  drainage  areas  (i 
department;  a  tniall  district  in  the  N.W.  sends  ita  w^tei 
the  Seine,  the  re&t  belongs  to  the  baiin  of  the  Rhone. 
MoKlle  riMi  in  the  Col  de  Buisang  in  the  eiLterae  soulh- 
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he  western 
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f  thedepatlBie 

t,  «,d  are  a  principal 

and  the  manufacture  of  fomiturc.  sabots,  bruAhea  and  wood- 
working in  gcnerd  an  prominent  induilriea.  Tbe  depaitment 
has  lanies  ol  lignite  and  stone  quarries  of  vaiious  kinds. 
There  are  numoora  mineral  springs,  ol  which  ihooc  of  Contrei£- 
vitle,  PlombiJies.  Vittel,  Bains-lei-Bains,  Martigny-lcs-Biini 
and  Bunang  may  be  Bamed.  The  manufacture  ol  tcitPes  is 
the  chief  industry,  ^ompiislng  the  ipinoing  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  hemp  and  tax.  and  the  manulacture  of 
hosiery  and  of  enbtoidery  and  lace,  Miricouit  (pop,  jogi) 
being  an  important  centre  Cor  the  two  last.  The  df^^meai 
Utttta  the  diocese  of  St  Dij  (province  of  BesatKoo),  h>*  its  court 
ol  appeal  and  tducatlonal  c«iilre  at  Nancy,  and  belongs  10  the 
district ot  the XX.  Amy  Corp*-  Ilisdividedlotalhetrroodiue- 
HWDU  of  Cplnal.  Mirecourt,  Neulchftteau,  RemircmoBt  and 
St  Dit.  with  !•)  cantons  and  jjo  cosimunci. 

VOnn  (Lat.  Voiuw  01  Viiapa.  Ger.  Wtsfw  or  V«iUAi^, 
a  Bowatain  laofa  iX  ccnual  Europe,  •uetdiinc  ak>Dg  the  «eu 


imilarity  between  t] 
.(  the  Black  Forest  1 
lithin  the  same  degrCi 


1  d'Alsace  to  Mont  Donoi 
i  and  Germany.  There  is  a  nmarkiblt 
;  Vosges  and  tfae  COIrcsponding  range 
I  the  other  side  of  Ihe  Rhine:  both  lie 
ol  latitude  and  have  tbe  same  geological 
:haracterized  by  fine  forests  on  their 
open  paatorages  and  n 


ivhich 


nd  A  gradual  descent  on  the  other 

itic  masses,  md  of  a  kind  of  red  sand 
in  thickness)  which  os  the  western 
"  grh  Voagien." 


0  tbe 
Tbe  Vosge* 


the  valkygitbeDiucbertl 


ntendiDg  Iron  UeUnn  n 


-  rounded  sumnlu  of  the  Ciandei  Vaifa  an  (allot 
The  departments  of  \iHfat  and  Haute  SaAoe  ai* 
Mace  and  Ihcierritoiy  ol  lieUort  by  the  Ballon  d'AIuce 
:  (4ioolt.).  Thence  nonSaardi  ihi;  average  heiglii  at 
yaa  ft,,  (he  highen  poini,  the  Ballon  de  Cueb>-illir 
IT  Soulu.  riwig  to  Ihe  east  of  the  main  chain  to  4M0  It. 
Saalo,  between  Ihe  Craodei  Vo^a  and  iha  central 

ides  V^es,  the  Man  t  Donon  {1307  fi.)  being  the  highest 
;  nilway  [rom  Pans  to  Stranburg  and  the  Rhine  aod 


:e!ni3r.  and  the  pi»  from  St  Dii!  to  Ste  Marie  aua. Mines. 
ligh.andarecraKd  by  the  railway  from  tiageaan  to  ^rre^ 
roloeicallv  the  difference  brtwten  the  eastern  and  irtHero 


irelEetll 


a 


Loiraine  nde.  Morainci.  bmjiden  and  polished  mcks  testily  Ihe 
ejdsteace  of  the  glaeien  which  lotmerly  covered  ttx  Va^ei«  Th* 
lakes.  ■vTouoded  by  pines,  beeehca  and  maidB,  the  green  mcodovi 
which  provide  pasture  lor  large  herds  of  tavi,  and  the  6ne  vica-s 
oltheRhine  valley.  Black  Forest  and  >aow.cavercd  Swiii  moun- 

heigfalB  and  butcimes  of  the  main  chain  oa  Ihe  Alsatian  lide  an 
nuroeraus  caitles,  geneTalhr  in  niios.  Al  several  points  on  iha  maia 
ndge,  especially  at  5t  Odik  above  Rihesuville  (Rappoltiwcilvr}.  are 
the  lemains  ol  a  wall  of  unmDnBrf?d  stone  with  tenons  of  wood, 

VOSMAER,  CARBL  (ig)6-iSS8),  Dutch  poet  and  art-critic, 
was  bom  at  tbe  llague  on  (he  lOtfa  ol  March  iGiO.    He  was 

trained  (0  Ihe  law,  and  held  various  judiciary  posts,  but  in 
1S7]  withdrew  entirely  liom  legal  ptactice.     His  faa  nlumc 
of  poems,  1860,  did  not  contain  much  that  wu  temirkable. 
His  temperament  was  starved  in  the  veiy  thin  ait  ol  the 
intellectual  Holland  of  those  days,  and  it  wis  not  until  alter 
the  sensational   appearance  of   Multaluli   (Edweid   Douwea- 
Dckker)  that  Vosmacr,  at  the  age  of  forty,  woke  up  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  owtt  talent.    In  J &S9  he  produced  an  eibausiive 
ipDnogr^h    on  Rembrandt,    which  wai    issued    in    French. 
Vosmaer  became  a  contributor  to,  and  then  the  leading  spiHt 
and  editor  ol,  a  journal  which  played  an  immense  part  in  the 
lakening  of  Dutcb  literature;  this  was  the  tlidcrlandsilu 
tctalar,  in  which  a  great  many  ol  his  own  woika.  in  prose 
d  verse,  originally  appeared.    Tfae  remarkable  miscellatucs  of 
iimaer,  called  Binls  tl  Daou  flunufc,  appeared  in  three 
volumes,  in  iS;>,  1871  and  1S76.     In  1879  be  selected  from 
all  Ihe  pieces  in  verse,  and  added  ether  poemt  to  them, 
gi  he  poblisbed  an  archaeological  novel  called  Xausoiu, 
ixne  ol  which  was  laid  in  Naples  and  Rome,  and  which 
dcKiibed  the  lapliucs  el  a  Dutch  antiquary  in  love    Vownist 


VOSS,  J.  H.— VOSSIUS 


vndntMl  Xbt  gi|uitlc  tuk  of  truihtlsg  nomei  bio  Duicb 

beumetcn,  uid  be  lived  juit  long  enough  (a  lee  \.hSi  complcLcd 
•nd  reviml.  In  1S71  be  came  to  London  10  visit  hii  lifelong 
friend,  Sir  (then  Mr)  LawitDcc  Alnu-Tidenu,  ud  on  his 
relum  published  XAitdiiriaj,  an  excvedinfly  brilliuil  mock- 
hemic  poem  In  heiunelen.  Hii  lut  poem  wu  JVihiu,  id 
idyil  on  Ibe  GrHk  model.  Voanuer  died,  wbile  Inveltmg  in 
SwIlKrlind,  on  (be  iitb  ot  June  1888.  He  wu  unique  In  bii 
6ne  »enie  ol  plislic  eipresuon;  he  wu  eminently  luleful, 
lettered,  refined.    Without  being  h  genius,  be  posseurd  immense 

out  ThMoric  of  Dulcb  poeliy.  His  vene  was  modelled  on 
Heine  ind  still  mon  on  the  Creeks;  it  ii  sober,  without  colour, 
ttBtel/  ind  a  little  cold.  He  wu  m  curious  student  in  veivfica- 
lion,  and  It  is  due  to  him  thai  heumelen  were  Intioduced  and 
the  *(mi 


lepud 
wasgmlly  influei 


onal,  w 


w).    Hewual! 


ced  by  Mu! 
an  eloquent  irraiise,  En  Zaai 
what  under  the  inlluence  of  Entfisb  ptosc  models.  (E.  G.) 

VOtS,  JORAMN  RSHRICH  (1751-1826),  German  poet  and 
translalar,  was  born  at  Sotninersdorf  in  Meckknbuig-StRliti 
on  the  10th  of  February  17JT,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  After 
attending  {ijt6-ig)  the  gymnaiiuni  at  Neubrandenbutg,  be 
was  obliscd  to  accept  *  private  tutorship  in  order  to  cam  money 

H.  C,  Boie,  whoae  attention  be  hid  attracted  by  poems  con- 
tributed to  the  Caitingcn  UusnalmoHacS,  he  went  to  COltingen 
in  i??i-  Here  he  studied  philology  and  became  otie  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  famoiis  Hain  or  DichltrbHiid.  In  1775 
Boie  made  over  to  him  the  editorship  of  the  Kumalminath. 

Boie^  sister  Ernestine  In  1777  and  in  1 778  was  appointed  reetor 
ol  iIm  school  at  Ottemderf  in  Hanover.  In  1781  he  accepted 
the  lectonhip  of  the  gymnasium  at  Eutin,  where  he  remained 
(intE  1801.  Retiring  in  this  year  wlib  a  pennon  ol  600  thtleia 
he  Ktlled  at  Jena,  and  in  1805,  although  Goethe  used  his  utrnoM 
endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  stay,  accepted  a  call  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Heidelberg.  Here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  consider- 
able salaiy,  he  devoted  himself  entirety  to  his  literary  labours, 
translations  and  antiquarian  research  untU  his  death  on  the 
19th  of  March  i8ifi. 

Voai  was  a  mm  of  a  tTmsrkabTy  independent  and  vifonnifl 
diaracter.  In  1785-05  he  publiihed  bi  two  voluma  a  collection  of 
on^nal  poenie,  to  which  he  afterwaidB  made  many  additionL  The 
tni  of  theiD  works  it  his  idyllic  poem  Luiu  0795).  in  which  he 
BOKht.    with    much   succeM.  to   apply    the    itylr  and  me 

.,_..._^i . —  _^  .t ewwn  ol  modem  German  tnoi 

■     ■     -    ■  ft  ( J  VOhL 

ia  Heyne, 

Svola-  1814-16),  wriiicn  ia  oppciition  to  Cec 
77l'l8s8},  and  in  other  wriiingj  he  made  imi 
to  the  Hudy  of  mytholoity.  He  was  alto  prora.,n«i  ••  o"  -u.m-„ 
of  the  right  of  free  judgment  in  leHgion,  and  at  the  time  when  jomi 
membeta  al  the  Romantic  school  ttm  bcini  convened  to  thi 
R^man  Catholic  church  he  produced  a  itrona  impmHoa  by  a 

e^ul  vuele.  bi  SMknnitia;  on  his  (rienil  Fricdfich  von  Siol- 
'■  [epudialurii  of  F'rotestantiun  fiRi^).  It  a,  hovcrver.  as  i 
ITXnilalor  [hat  Vo»  chiefly  own  hi>  place  in  Cerniaii  literature. 
His  tnnilationi  indicate  not  only  sound  scholanhip  but  a  thnrougii 
mastery  of  the  laws  of  German  dielion  and  rhythm.  The  mail 
famout  of  his  Inubtions  are  those  of  Homer.  Of  ihoe  the  Xta 
b  the  translation  ol  the  Ofyiuy.  ai  otij^nalty  luued  in  T7S1.  Hi 
also  translated  Keiiod.  Theocritus.   Biim  and   Movhus,  \I17II. 


il  poetry  to  the  eipression  of  rr 

—     In  his  M)«»iS|t«»«  flr«/t  ,  

'--  "-u  of  CnriHian  Cotlhib  Heyne,  in  hii  AMiiyiiiMik 
to  Ceorg  Friedrich  trcLier 


!.  Tibulli 


■rapenlus. 


cn^MiwI  a  critical  cditioii  of  Tibullua    In  iBitk^  was  published, 
m  9  voIl,  a  Ennslatiod  of  ShaltHpeare'i  pliya.  which  he  com- 

J.  H.  Vom's  Stmlliike  fmliaclu  Wtftt  were  pubUihed  by  bii  son 
Abraham  ia  ISj5;  new  ed.  tBso.  A  food  celection  ia  in  A.  Sauer, 
Dr  Cauinifr  DicliUrhumd,  vti,  L  (KGnchnec's  Deutscla  Kalinal- 
liunlKr.  vdL  49,  1887).  Hi>  L^ncn  were  alio  published  by  his  ion 
la  4  vols.  (1810-33).  Vomleft  ■  ihort  aulobiography.  .4*""  ■Miia 
i.<«Ri  (1818),  Seealu  W.  Herbn,  7. //.  Ksii  (i  vols.,  1871-76); 
A.  HeuiBiieT;  J.  H.  Vm  ali  StMmnm  »  Eufia  (1881). 

VOO,  UCHARD  (1S5T-  ).  German  dnmatisi  and 
BOrdU,  mi  bwB  M  Nngtipe,  la  Famauia,  00  ll«  and  al 
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September  iRfi,  tbe  son  of  a  conntiyiqtalK.  llmA  htcnded 
for  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  be  showed  no  inclination 
for  outdoor  life,  and  on  bis  telum  from  the  war  of  iS]o-)i,  in 
which  he  wu  wounded,  he  studied  philosophy  at  Jena  and 
Munich,  and  then  settled  at  Berchtesgaden.  In  1884  Vois  wai 
appointed  by  ibe  grand  duke  ot  Weimai  librarian  of  Cba 
Wanbuig,  but,  in  consequence  of  illness,  be  resigned  the  post. 

.' 5g(,«^M 

m  br  VMmin  (1885)1 

D  KiBKtfli  (tSgi);  Da 

«  ir»  £rJ(Mu  (1901): 

irsictu  CkarakUiiiU 

VOBSBVAWiBlt.  or  Vow  *  village  and  favourite  looiitt- 
centie  of  Norway,  in  South  Bergenhui  dM  (county),  67  n.  N.W. 
of  Bergen  by  rail.  It  wu  the  terminus  of  the  iioely  engiaeeted 
Betgen  ti  Vosserangea  railway,  which,  however,  forms  put 
of  the  projected  trunk  line  between  Chiitliania  and  Bergen. 
Vosaevangen  ii  pleasantly  titiwled  on  the  Vangsvand,  in 
fertile  upland,  and  baa  a  atone  tburch  of  the  13th  century, 
and  ifiiuultft  or  two-iioreyed  timber  house  of  the  14th  ^enluiy, 
with  an  ouiaide  tialr.  Driving  nwda  ruu  N,£.  and  S.E.  Iiom 
Voasevangea.  Tbe  (onuer,  passing  Stalheinii  descends  into  tho 
sombre  Naerfidal,  a  precipitous  valley  Ictrtuoating  in  the  Naerd 
Fjoid,  a  head-branch  of  the  Sogne  Fjord.  The  tatter  route 
follows  the  deep  but  gentler  valley  ol  the  Skjerve,  whence  from 
Ovre  Vasenden  roads  continue  to  Eide  (18  m.)  and  to  Ulvik 
(31  IB.),  both  on  branches  of  Ihe  Hirdangci  Fjord. 

VOSSIUS  IVOES),  DEBHARD  JOUAMH  (ij7I-ifi4g).  German 
classical  scholar  and  Iheologiao,  was  the  ton  of  Johannes  Voia, 
a  Protestant  of  the  Netherlands,  who  Bed  (lom  peiaecution 
into  tbe  Palatinate  and  became  pastor  in  tbe  village  neai 
Heidelberg  where  Gerhard  was  bom.  Johannes  was  a  Cahrinist, 
bowever,  nnd  the  ilrict  Lulbeiani  of  the  Pala  ' 


■  SJB  b. 


settled  ai 


Leiden  as  student  ol  theology,  and 
Don,  where  be  died  in  1585.  Here  the  aon  received  bis  educa- 
tion, until  in  ijgj  he  entered  the  university  of  Leiden,  when 
he  became  the  lifelong  friend  of  Hugo  Grotius,  and  studied 
daaiica,  Hebrew,  church  hiaioiy  aiid  tbeology.  In  1600  ha 
wu  Dude  rector  of  the  high  school  at  Don,  and  devoted 
himself  to  philology  and  hislorical  theology.  From  1614  to 
i6iq  he  wu  director  of  the  theological  college  at  Leiden; 
Meantime  he  wu  gaining  a  great  reputation  aa  a  scholar,  not 
only  In  the  Netherhinds,  but  also  ui  France  and  England. 
But  in  spile  of  tbe  moderation  of  his  views  and  his  abstention 
from  contn>ve'Sy,  he  came  under  auspidon  of  berety,  and 
escaped  eipulsion  from  his  office  only  by  resignation  {1619). 
The  yeu  before  he  had  publi^ed  his  valuable  history  ol 
Pelagian  controversies,  which  his  enemies  considered  Favoured 
theviewtoItheAtminians  or  Remonslranta.  In  1611,  however, 
he  m*  appointed  piofeisor  of  rhetoric  and  chronok>gy,  and 
subsequently  ol  Creek,  in  tbe  university.  He  declined  invita- 
tions fnjm  Cnmbrldgei  but  accepted  from  ArchbishCp  Laud  a 
prebend  in  Canterbury  cathtdial  without  itsidence,  and  went 
to  England  to  be  insUUcd  in  1619,  when  he  was  made  LL.D,  at 
Oilotd.  In  i6ja  he  lelt  Leiden  to  lake  the  post  of  professor 
ol  history  in  the  newly  founded  Alhcnacum  at  Amsterdam, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  tQth  ol  March  1649. 

His  son  ISUE  (lAtS-ieS^).  aFler  a  brilliant  career  of  scholar- 
ship in  Sweden,  became  rcsidcnliary  canon  at  Windsor  in  1673. 
He  wu  the  author  of  Dt  uplMpxla  inUrfrclitia  (t56i),  Dc 
^ensoAm  eanlii  H  tiiibiu  thyllimi  (1673),  and  Vorieniifi 
(1685)- 


nammaica  (I5jj  and  169): 
HgKftls  JurgHU  fiifriftt  (l6< 


;ica1  doffmas 
ol  point  of  view.  His  c 
•c  riZlcTilu  ii  umlrsgcrnu  «»u 
I  (1618);  Aritiantnti,  lai  H  art* 
ed.  in  .vols.,  ■8M-3S)-fi5"f 
lew  ad.  in  two  was.,  i;«0-«t5)i 
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VOTE 


CommenUiricntm  Rketoficofum  er^toriarum  instilutumum  Lfbri  VJ, 

ii6o6  and  often) ;  D*  Hislericis  Craecis  Libri  III.  (1634) ;  De 
tistoricis  Laiinis  Libn  III.  (1627);  D*  Theohpa  GtntUi  (1642) ; 
Dissertaiiones  Tres  de  Tr^us  SymMis^  A^sUUtco,  Athanasiano  el 
CenstaiUinopeliiano  (1642).  CoUected  vorxa  published  At  Amtter* 
dam  (6  vols.,  1695-1701). 

See  P.  Niceroo,  Mimaires  pour  serrir  d  Fkiskrire  des  hommes 
iUustres,  vol.  xiit.  (Paris,  1730);  Herzog's  Reatencyklopddie,  art. 
"  Vossius  ";  and  the  article  in  the  AUgemeim  DeuUc^  Btographie. 

VOTB  and  VOTING.  The  Latin  votum/'deivied  from  V0wr«, 
to  vow,  meant  a  solemn  promise,  hence  a  wish,  desire  or  prayer, 
in  which  senses  the  doublet "  vow,"  derived  through  French, 
is  used  now  chiefly.  "  Vote  "  is  specially  employed  in  the  sense 
of  a  registering  of  one's  choice  in  elections  or  on  matters  of 
debate,  and  the  political  meaning  is  the  only  one  which  requires 
comment. 

Ancient. — ^In  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  the  .institution  of 
suffrage  already  existed  in  a  rudimentary  form  at  the  outset 
of  the  historic^  period.  In  the  primitive  monarchies  it  was 
customaiy  for  the  king  to  invite  pronouncements  of  his  folk 
on  matters  in  which  it  was  prudent  to  secure  its  assent  before- 
hand. In  these  assemblies  the  people  recorded  their  opinion 
by  clamouring  (a  method  which  survived  in  Sparta  as  late  as 
the  4th  century  B.C.),  or  by  the  riashing  of  spears  on  shields. 
This  latter  practice  may  be  inferred  to  have  obtained  originally 
in  Rome,  the  word  suffragittm  meaning  literally  a  responsive 
crash.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  routine  in  the  early  monarchies 
and  aristocracies  of  Greece  and  Italy  the  vote  as  yet  lacked 
importance  as  an  instrtunent  of  government.  But  in  the  days 
of  their  full  political  development  the  communities  of  these 
countries  had  firmly  established  the  prindide  <rf  government 
according  to  the  will  of  majorities,  and  their  constitutions 
required  almost  every  important  act  to  be  directed  by  a  formal 
vote.  This  rule  applied  equally  to  the  decisions  of  general 
assemblies,  administrative  coimcils  and  law  courts,  and  obtained 
alike  in  states  where  suffrage  was  universal  and  where  it  was 
restricted. 

In  every  case  the  taking  of  votes  was  effected  in  the  form  of 
a  poll.  The  practice  of  the  Athenians,  which  is  shown  by 
inscriptions  to  have  been  widely  followed  in  the  other  states 
of  Greece,  was  to  hold  a  show .  of  hands  (x<M>ororfa),  except 
on  questions  affecting  the  status  of  individu^:  these  latter, 
which  included  all  la\s'suit8  and  proposals  of  ostracism  iq.v.), 
were  determined  by  secret  ballot  (^^fia,  so  called  from  the 
^fq^  or  pebbles  with  which  the  votes  were  cast).  At  Rome 
the  method  which  prevailed  up  to  the  and  century  B.C.  was 
that  of  division  (discessic).  But  the  economic  and  social  depend- 
ence of  many  voters  on  the  nobility  caused  the  system  of  open 
suffrage  to  be  vitiated  by  intimidation  and  corruption.  Hence 
a  series  of  laws  enacted  bet^-een  139  and  107  B.C.  prescribed 
the  use  of  the  ballot  ("  tabclla,"  a  slip  of  wood  coated  with  wax) 
iqr  all  business  done  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  resolutions  a  simple  majority  of 
'Votes  was  deemed  sufficient.  Regulations  about  a  quorum 
aeem  to  have  been  unusual,  though  a  notable  exception  occurs 
in  the  case  of  motions  for  ostracism  at  Athens.  As  a  general 
rule  equal  value  was  made  to  attach  to  each  vote;  but  in  the 
popular  assemblies  at  Rome  a  system  of  voting  by  groups  was 
in  force  until  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  by  which  the 
richer  dasses  secured  a  decisive  preponderance  (see  CoMniA). 

As  compared  with  modem  practice  the  function  of  voting  was 
restricted  tn  some  notable  waya.  (1)  In  the  democracies  of  Greece 
the  use  of  the  lot  largely  mipplanted  polling  for  the  election  of 
maffistrates:  at  Athena  voting  was  limited  to  the  choice  of  officers 
Vith  special  technical  qualifications.  (2)  In  accoitjance  with  the 
theory  which  required  residence  at  the  scat  of  government  as  a 
condition  of  franchise,  the  suffrage  could  as  a  rule  only  be  exercised 
in  the  capital  town.   The  only  known  exceptiott  under  a  centralized 

Sovernmcnt  was  a  short-lived  experiment  under  the  emperor 
Augustus,  who  arranged  for  polling  stations  to  be  opened  at  election- 
time  in  the  country  towns  of  luly.  In  federal  governments  the 
dlection  of  deputies  to  a  central  legisiature  seems  to  be  attested 
by  the  practice  of  the  Achaean  League,  where  the  federal  Council 
was  probably  elected  in  the  aeveial  constituent  towns.  But  little 
is  known  as  to  ancient  methods  of  electing  del»ates  to  representa- 
tive iaatitutioMi  and  in  general  it  anay  be  aaio  that  the  function 


of  suffrage  in  Greece  and  Italy  throws  tks  light  upon  coniemporaiy 
problems,  such  as  the  use  of  aingte-area  constituendea  and  pro> 
portional  representation. 

Modem.—'Tho  modem  method  of  obtaining  a  collective 
expression  of  opmion  of  any  body  of  persons  may  be  either 
"  open  "  or  secret.  An  open  expression  of  opinion  noay  be  by 
some  word  of  assent  or  negation,  or  by  some  visible  sign,  as  the 
holding  up  of  a  hand.  Indeed  any  method  of  voting  which  does 
not  expressly  make  provision  for  concealing  the  identity  of  the 
person  registering  the  vote  is  "open."  Some  methods  of 
voting  still  employed  (as  in  the  case  of  parliamentary  elections 
for  some  of  the  English  imiversities,  where  votes  may  be  sent 
by  post)  must  necessarily  reveal  the  manner  in  which  the  elector 
has  recorded  his  vote.  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  election 
of  members  of  representative  bodies— especially  legislative 
bodies^that  the  qoalifications  for  and  methods  of  voting 
become  especially  importanL  Practically  every  civilized 
country  has  accepted  and  put  in  force  some  form  of  representa- 
tion, which  may  be  defined  as  the  theoiy  and  principles  on 
which  the  obtaining  of  a  vote  is  founded.  These  are  dealt 
with  in  the  article  Rxpsksentation,  and  It  will  be  sufiident. 
to  give  here  the  various  qualifications  which  axe  considered  by 
different  countries  as  sufficient  to  give  effect  to  the  principle 
of  representation  and  the  methods  of  recording  votes.  In 
detail  these  are  given  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  in  the  alleles  Registration  of  Voters  and  EixcnoMS, 
and  for  other  countries  tmder  their  respective  titles  in  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  Constitution. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  age  at  which  a  person  should 
be  qualified  for  a  vote.  This  in  a  large  ntunbcr  of  countries 
is  fixed  at  the  age  of  manhood,  namely,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
but  in  Hungary  the  age  is  fixed  at  twenty  years,  in  Austria 
twenty-four  years,  while  in  Belgium,  Bodcn,  Bavaria,  Hesse, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Japan,  the  Netherlands  and  Norway  the  age 
is  twenty-five  years,  and  in  Denmark  thirty  years.  Some 
countries  (e.g.  Austria,  Germany,  France)  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  what  is  often  termed  "  manhood  or  universal 
suffrage," «.«.  every  male  adult,  not  a  criminal  or  a  lunatic,  being 
entitled  to  a  vote,  but  in  all  cases  some  further  qualifications 
than  mere  nuinhood  are  required,  as  in  Austria  a  year's  residence 
in  the  place  of  election,  or  In  France  a  six  months'  residence. 
A  common  qualification  is  that  the  elector  should  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  This  is  required  in  Italy  and  Porti^al  and 
some  of  the  smaller  European  states,  in  some  states  <^  the 
United  States  (see  Elechons)  and  m  many  of  the  South 
American  republics.  But  the  most  universal  qualification  of 
all  is  some  outward  visible  sign  of  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
state.  The  word  "  substantiij  "  is  used  here  in  a  comparative 
sense,  as  opposed  to  that  form  of  suffrage  which  requires  nothing 
more  for  its  exercise  than  attainment  of  manhood  and  perhaps 
a  certain  qualifying  period  of  residence.  This  tangible  sign 
of  interest  in  the  state  may  take  the  form  of  possession  of 
property,  however  small  in  amount,  or  the  payment  of  some 
amount  of  direct  taxation,  indeed  in  some  cases,  as  will.be 
seen,  this  is  rewarded  by  the  conferring  of  extra  votes. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  possession  of  freehold  or  leasehold 
property  of  a  certain  value  or  occupation  of  premises  of  a  certain 
annual  value  gives  a  vote.  This  qualification  of  property  may 
be  said  to  be  Included  In  what  is  termed  the  "  lodger  "  >'ote, 
given  to  the  occupier  of  lodgings  of  the  yearly  value  iinfur- 
nished  of  not  less  than  £ia  In  Hungary,  the  payment  of  a 
small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land  or  on  an  income 
varying  with  occupation  h  necessary.  So  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Hesse,  Italy  (unless  a  certain  standard  In  elementary 
education  has  been  reached),  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal 
(unless  the  elector  a  able  to  read  and  write)  and  Russix  Some 
of  the  states  in  the  United  States  also  require  the  payment  of 
a  poll  tax.  On  the  other  hand.  In  Russia,  students,  soldiers, 
governors  of  provinces  and  police  officers  are  disqualified  from 
voting;  in  Portugal,  bankrupts,  beggars,  domestic  servants, 
workmen  In  government  service  and  oon-commicsloned  ofikcis 
are  not  ckctois;  it  must  be  iMted,  however,  that  the  govtnimettt 
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of  the  new  Portngoese  leptiUac  promfaed  m  1910  a 
tevision  of  the  existing  franchise.  Italy  diafranchiaes  non- 
commissioned ofTicers  and  men  in  the  army  while  under  amu, 
as  do  France  and  BraaiL  The  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark 
disqualify  those  in  actual  receipt  of  pai^  relief,  while  in 
Norway,  apparently,  receipt  of  parish  relief  at  any  time  is  a 
disqualification,  which,  however,  may  be  removed  by  the 
mripient  paying  back  the  sums  so  received.  In  some  countries, 
eg.  Brazil,  the  suffrage  is  refused  to  members  of  monastic 
'Drden,  &c.,  under  vows  of  obedience.  Apart  from  those 
countries  where  a  modicum  of  education  is  necessary  as  a  test 
of  right  to  the  franchise,  there  are  others  where  education  is 
specially  favoured  in  granting  the  franchise.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  members  of  eight  univenities  (Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  Dublin  University,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen 
and  St  Andrews)  send  nine  members  to  parliament;  in 
Hungary  members  of  the  professional,  scientific,  learned  and 
other  classes  (over  80,000)  are  entitled  to  vote  without  any 
other  qualification;  in  Brunswick  the  scientific  classes  elect 
three  members  to  the  legislative  chamber;  in  Saxony,  members 
of  scientific  or  artistic  professions  have  extra  votes;  in  Italy, 
members  of  academies  and  professors  are  qualified  to  vote 
by  their  position;  while  in  the  Netherlands  legal  qualifications 
for  any  profession  or  employment  give  a  vote. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  of  late  years  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  aca>rding  a  plurality  of  votes  to  one  individual  on 
account  of  superior  qualifications  over  others  which  he  may 
be  considered  to  poaseas.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where, 
roughly  speaking,  the  principle  of  representation  is  that  of 
taxation,  the  possession  of  qualifying  property  in  any  number 
of  electoral  districts  will  give  a  vote  in  each  of  those  districts. 
Whether  those  votes  can  be  actually  registered  will  of  course 
depend  on  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  distance  of  the 
districts  apart  and  whether  the  elections  are  held  on  the  same 
day  or  not.  The  Radical  party  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
of  late  years  been  hostile  to  any  system  of  plnrality  of  votes 
(whether  gained  by  educaUonal,  property  or  other  qualifications), 
though  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  some  recent  electoral 
^sterns  has  been  to  introduce  a  steadying  principle  of  this 
nature.  In  1906  a  bill  was  introduced  for  reducing  the  system 
of  plural  voting  in  the  United  Kingdom;  it  passed  throu^  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  most  remarkable  system  of  pliural  voting  was  that  intro- 
duced in  Belgium  by  the  electoral  law  of  1894.  Under  it,  every 
dtijEen  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  with  legitimate  issue,  and 
paying  at  least  $  francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a  supple- 
mental vote,  as  has  every  citisen  over  twenty-five  owning 
immovable  property  to  the  value  of  3000  francs,  or  having  a 
corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belg^  funds 
cither  directly  or  through  the  saving  bank.  Two  supple- 
mentary votes  are  given  to  citizens  over  twenty-five  who  have 
received  a  diploma  of  higher  instruction,  or  a  certificate  of 
higher  secondary  instruction,  or  who  fill  or  have  filled  ofllices, 
or  engaged  in  private  professional  Instruction,  Implying  at 
least  average  higher  instruction.  Three  votes  is  the  highest 
number  allowed,  while  failure  to  vote  is  punishable  as  a  mis- 
demeanour. In  1908-^  the  number  of  electors  in  Belgium 
V.CS  1,651,647,  of  whom  981,866  had  one  vote,  378,264  two 
votes  and  291,5x7  three  votes.  In  some  other  countries  weight 
is  given  to  special  qualifications.  In  the  town  of  Bremen  the 
government  b  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  16  members  and  a 
Convent  of  Burgesses  (Bdrgerschaft)  of  150  members.  These 
latter  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  the  dtizens  divided  into 
dasscs.  University  men  return  X4  members,  merchants 
40  members,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  20  members, 
and  the  other  inhabitants  the  remainder.  So  in  Brunswick 
and  in  Hamburg  legislators  are  returned  by  voteis  representing 
various  interests.  In  Prussia,  representatives  are  chosen  by 
direct  electois  who  in  their  turn  are  elected  by  mdirect  electors. 
One  direct  dector  ts  elected  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  souls.    The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes, 


the  fint  claM  compiuing  those  who  pay  the  highest  ta«t  to 
the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole;  the  second,  of  thoae  who 
pay  the  next  highest  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the  second 
third;  tha  third,  of  all  the  lowest  taxed.  In  Italy  electors 
must  cither  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  elementary 
edHCatioa,  or  pay  a  certam  amount  of  direct  taxation,  or  if 
peasant  farmers  pay  a  certain  amount  of  rent,  or  if  occupants 
of  lodgings,  shops,  &c.,  in  towns,  pay  an  annual  rent  according 
to  the  population  <rf  the  commune.  In  Japan,  voters  must  pay 
either  laiid  tax  of  a  ceitain  amount  for  not  less  than  a  year 
or  direct  taxes  other  than  land  tax  for  more  than  two  years* 
In  the  Netherlands,  householders,  or  thoae  who  have  paid  the 
rent  of  houses  or  lodgings  for  a  certain  period,  are  qualified  for 
the  franchise,  as  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats  of  not  less  than 
24  tons  capadty,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  for  a  certain 
period  in  employment  with  an  annnal  wage  of  not  less  th^n 
£22,  1 8s.  4d.,  have  a  certificate  of  state  interest  of  not  less  than 
too  florins  or  a  savhig?  bank  deposit  of  not  less  than  50  florins. 

The  method  now  adopted  in  most  countries  of  recording 
votes  is  that  of  secret  voting  or  ballot  (q.v.).  This  is  carried 
out  sometimes  by  a  machine  (ace  VofiNO  Machines).  The 
method  of  determining'  the  successful  candidate  varies  greatly 
in  different  countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  candidate 
who  obtains  a  relative  majority  is  elected,  i,e.  it  is  necessary 
only  to  obtain  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  (see 
Repbcsbntahon). 

VOnirCI  MACHINES.  The  complications  in  the  voting  at 
American  elections  have  resulted  in  the  invention  of  various 
machines  for  rcgirtering  and  counting  the  ballots.  These 
machines  are  in  fact  mechanical  Australian  ballots.  The 
necessity  for  th:m  has  been  emphasized  by  election  practice 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  in  a  single  election 
there  have  been  from  five  to  ten  parties  on  the  ballot,  with 
an  aggregate  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  candidates,  making 
the  paper  ballots  large  and  difficult  to  handle.  The  objections 
to  the  paper  balbt  are  further  emphasized  in  the  results  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  void  and  blank  ballots  is  seldom  less 
than  5%  of  the  number  of  voters  voting,  and  is  often  as  high 
as  40%.  This  lost  vote  is  often  greater  than  the  majority  of 
the  successful  candidate.  In  dose  elections  there  is^n  endless 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  disputed  ballots  do  or  do  not  comply 
with  the  law.  The  election  contest  and  recount  expenses 
frequently  exceed  the  cost  of  holding  the  election,  and  the  title 
of  the  candidates  to  the  office  Is  frequently  held  in  abeyance 
by  a  protracted  contest  until  after  the  terra  of  office  has  expired. 
A  number  of  ways  have  been  devised  for  marking  the  Australian 
ballot  for  identification  without  destroying  its  legality.  The 
X  is  a  very  simple  and  well-known  mark,  yet  in  the  case  of 
Coulekan  v.  White,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland, 
twenty-seven  different  wsjrs  of  making  the  mark  "  X  "  were 
shown  in  the  ballots  in  controversy,  and  all  of  them  were  a 
subject  for  judidal  consideration,  on  which  the  judges  of  even 
the  highest  court  coiUd  find  room  for  disagreement.  Wlgmorc 
In  his  book  on  the  Australian  ballot  system  points  out  thirteen 
ways  of  wrongly  pladng  the  mark,  and  forty-four  errors  in 
the  style  of  the  mark,  besides  many  other  errors  tending  to 
invalidate  the  ballot,  all  of  them  having  frequently  occurred 
in  actual  practice.  These  errors  are  not  confmed  to  the  illiter- 
ates, but  are  just  as  common  among  the  bc-^t-educated  people. 
The  ballots  can  and  have  frequently  been  altered  or  miscounted 
by  unscrupulous  election  officers,  and  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  is  frequently  difficult  and  always  expensive. 

Voting  machines  were  devised  first  by  Engh'sfa,  and  later 
with  more  success  by  American  inventors.  The  earlier  machines 
of  Vassie,  Chamberlain,  Sydserff  (1869)  and  Davie  (1870)  were 
practically  all  directed  toward  voting  for  the  candidates  of 
a  single  office  by  a  ball,  the  baU  going  into  one  compart- 
ment or  the  other  according  to  the  choice  of  the  voter.  The 
use  of  the  ball  is  In  accordance  with  the  original  idea  of  ballot, 
which  means  "  a  little  ball ";  and  because  of  the  requirement 
of  many  of  the  constitntioxw  of  the  states  of  the  United  StateSi 
that  "  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,'*  many  American  inventon 
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follow  this  idea  of  lubg  balls  to  indicate  their  votes.  Others, 
however,  maintaining  that  secrecy  was  the  essential  idea  of 
voting  by  ballot,  and  that  the  form  of  the  ballot  was  immaterial, 
worked  on  the  idea  of  using  a  key  and  a  counter  for  eadi  candi- 
date, the  counter  registering  the  successive  impulses  given  to 
it  by  the  key,  the  machine  preventing  the  voter  from  giving 
the  key  more  than  one  impulse,  and  preventing  the  voter  from 
operating  more  keys  than  he  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  highest 
courts  of  four  different  American  states  have  ruled  that  any 
form  of  voting  machine  that  secured  secrecy  would  be  con- 
stitutionaL 

The  first  voting  machine  used  in  an  election  was  the  Myera 
Ballot  Machine  used  at  Lockoort,  New  York,  in  1893.  This  machine 
had  a  vertical  keyboard  wiui  columns  of  push  keys  thereon,  each 
column  representing  a  party,  and  each  kev  oelongti^  to  a  candidate 
of  that  psrty,  the  keys  of  each  horizontal  fine  bdonging  to  the  candi- 
dates 01  the  various  parties  for  a  particular  office.  The  voter  pushed 
one  of  the  knobs  in  each  office  line,  which  knob  operated  its  counter 
and  locked  all  other  possible  votes  for  the  same  oroce  until  the  voter 
left  the  booth.  The  operated  keys  were  released  by  the  operation 
of  the  second  booth  door  as  the  voter  left  the  machine,  and  they 
were  then  reset  by  springs.  The  doors  were  so  arranged  that  the 
voter  roust  first  pass  through  one  and  lock  it  behind  him  before  he 
could  open  the  second  one  to  get  out.  This  both  preserved  secrecy 
and  prevented  repeating.  Some  sixty-five  or  more  of  these  machines 
were  used  in  the  election  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  in  November 
1896,  and  with  marked  success. 

The  McTammany  Machine,  operated  by  keys  which  punched  holes 
in  a  web  of  paper.  On  this  web  the  votes  of  each  candidate  were 
all  punched  m  a  ringle  column,  each  separate  column  representing 
a  separate  candidate.  The  voter  does  not  see  the  web,  which  is 
removed  from  the  machine  by  the  dection  officers  after  the  elecrion 
is  over,  and  the  vote  thereon  is  canvassed  by  passing  the  web  through 
a  poeumatk  counting  machine.  The  paper  web  makes  a  separate 
record  of  each  man's  ballot  that  can  be  identified  by  a  person  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  machine.  The  machine  is  also  slow  in  giving 
returns,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vote  has  to  be  counted  after  the 
election. 

In  other  types  of  machines  each  candidate  had  a  separate  recep- 
tacle, into  which  the  machine  dropped  a  ball  for  each  vote  that 
was  cast  for  the  candidate.  These  machines  have  so  far  not  been 
successful.  The  whole  development  of  practical  voting  machines 
has  been  limited  to  those  machines  in  whurh  a  separate  counter 
is  provided  for  each  candidate,  the  counter  being  operated  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  voter.  Of  this  type  is  the  Myera 
machine,  as  well  as  the  other  machines  mentioned  here. 

The  Bardwell  Votometer  had  a  separate  counter  for  each  candi- 
date, with  a  single  key  for  operating  all  thecounteraon  the  machine. 
A  keyhole  was  provided  in  each  counter,  in  whkh  the  key  could 
be  inserted,  and  by  turning  it  180*  the  counter  was  operated  and 
the  key  could  be  removed  for  use  in  another  counter.  The  voter 
could  operate  but  one  counter  at  a  time,  and  could  not  operate  the 
counten  in  very  rapid  succession.  The  limited  use  of  this  machine 
can  be  attributed  principally  to  the  slowness  with  which  it  can  be 
worked*  "Hie  voter  entera  this  machine  by  raising  a  bar  at  one  end, 
which  unlocks  the  counten  for  voting  operation.  Raising  a  similar 
bar  at  the  other  end  as  the  voter  passes  out  resets  the  machine  for 
the  next  voter  and  locks  it.  .     .  , 

The  Abbott  Machine  has  attained  considerable  use  m  the  sute  of 
Michigan.  In  this  machine  the  countera  for  each  office  are  earned 
on  a  separate  slide,  and  the  voter  moves  these  slides  for  the  vanous 
officesfrom  left  to  right,  until  the  counter  carrying  the  name  of  the 
candidate  of  his  choice  in  each  office  row  is  lined  up  with  the  operat- 
ing bar.  The  vertkal  movement  of  the  operating  bar  counts  the 
vote  00  each  of  these  slides,  rings  a  bell,  which  notifies  the  election 
officer  that  a  vote  has  been  cast,  and  locks  the  machine  against 
further  voting.  The  election  officer  then  moves  a  slide  which  resets 
the  machine  for  the  next  voter.  The  machine  is  limited  in  its 
applicatk>n  because  two  or  more  candidates  on  the  same  office  line 
cannot  be  voted  for  by  the  same  voter,  although  the  voter  may  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  more  than  one  candidate. 

The  U.S.  Sundard  Voting  Machine  has  had  the  most  extensrve 
use  of  any.  A  separate  key  b  provided  for  each  candidate,  which 
keys  are  arranged  on  the  keyboard  of  the  machine  in  horisonul 
party  rows  and  vertical  office  lines.  Each  key  n  shaped  bke  a 
small  pointer,  whkh  extends  to  the  right  from  its  pivot,  and, passes 
through  the  keyboard.  The  key  swings  downward  from  horizontal 
position  and  points  to  the  name  of  the  candidate  bemw  it.  Tne 
keys  are  lettered  consecutively  by  party  rows,  and  numbered  by 
office  rows,  so  that  each  key  bean  a  number  and  a  tetter  distinguish- 
ing it  from  all  others.  At  the  left  of  each  party  row  1*  a  party  lever. 
by  the  movement  of  which  all  of  the  keys  in  that  party  row  are 
simuIUneously  placed  in  voted  position.  In  slates  that  do  not  have 
party  circles  on  the  ballot  these  leven  are  omitted.  Exteodiiw 
outward  from  the  topof  the  machine  »  a  rail,  from  which  is  suspended 
acartato.   Pivol«l  m  the  middle  oliha  top  of  the  machwe  is  a  lever. 


which  extends  outwardly  and  has  a  hMwe  conaesJoa  with  a  oirtaio* 
The  operation  of  the  lever  by  a  convenient  handle  enables  the  voter 
to  close  the  curtain  and  unlock  the  machine  for  voting,  after  which 
the  voter  cannot  retire  from  the  machine  until  he  has  voted  on 
the  machine  to  a  certain  extent.  The  operation  of  any  one  of  the 
party  leven  rings  a  bell  to  show  that  he  has  voted,  ana  permits  the 
reverse  movement  of  the  curtain  lever,  «hich  counts  the  vote,  resets 
the  machine  for  the  next  voter  and  opens  the  curtain.  Before 
opening  the  curtain  the  vote  is  not  counted,  and  the  voter  can  take 
back  or  change  his  vote.  Repeating  is  prevented  by  a  knob  on  the 
end  of  the  machine,  which  locks  the  curtain  lever  against  a  second 
movement  until  it  is  released  by  the  election  officer.  At  the  top  of 
the  machine  is  a  paper  roll  on  which  the  voter  can  write  the  names  of 
candidates  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  machine  in  con- 
nexion  with  keys.  This  roll  is  concealed  by  slides,  one  for  each 
office  line  'of  keys,  which  slides  must  be  lifted  to  expose  the  paper. 
An  interlocking  mechanism  controb  all  the  voting  devices  so  that 
the  voter  cannot  vote  more  than  he  b  entitkxl  to  vote.  These 
machines  have  been  built  large  enough  to  provide  for  seven  parties 
of  sixty  candidates  each,  and  for  thirty  questions  and  amendments, 
a  machine  of  such  size  carrying  480  counten,  besides  the  total  vote 
and  protective  counters. 

The  Dean  Machine  has  its  keyboard  placed  horizontally,  the  keys 
being  push  buttons,  whkh  are  arranged  in  party  columns  and 
transverse  office  rows.  Party  leven  are  providea  by  which  the 
keys  of  the  party  are  moved  to  voted  pontion.  Considerable  stress 
b  laid  on  the  small  keyboard  of  this  machine,  the  peculiar  type  of 
counter  used  on  it,  and  the  separate  card  ballot  for  voting  for 
unnominated  candidates. 

Each  state  that  adopts  votuig  machines  first  enacts  a  law 
specifying  the  requirements  that  must  be  met  in  the  const  ruc< 
tion  of  the  machines.  These  requirements  are  substantially 
the  same  in  all  the  states,  the  laws  being  copied  largely  from 
the  New  York  Voting  Machine  Law.  The  laws  require  in 
general  that  the  machine  shall  give  the  voter  all  the  fadlitica 
for  expressing  hb  choice  which  the  Australian  ballot  gives 
him,  and  further  require  that  the  machine  shall  prevent  those 
mbtakes  or  frauds,  which  if  made  on  an  Austxalian  ballot  would 
invalidate  it 

Many  <^  the  states  have  special  reouirements,  to  meet  which 
many  ingenious  features  have  been  provided  on  the  various  machines. 
Among  these  is  the  group  of  18  supervison  in  San  Francisco,  for 
which  office  as  many  as  108  candidates  have  appeared  upon  one 
ballot,  out  of  which  the  machine  must  permit  the  voter  to  vote  aav 
18  and  no  more,  regardless  of  the  sequence  in  which  they  aresdecteo. 
or  the  podtion  in  which  they  occur. 

Another  of  these  kxal  features  b  the  primary  election  feature 
required  by  Minnesota,  in  which  state  the  various  parties  must  hold 
their  primary  election  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  machine; 
The  voter  announcing  the  party  of  hb  preference  finds  the  votii^ 
devices  on  the  machine  of  all  other  parties  locked  against  him,  but 
the  voting  devices  of  his  own  party  are  open  to  hb  use. 

Still  another  b  the  lockout,  by  which  the  voter  of  limited  voting 
francfatsea  b  prevented  from  voting  for  the  candidales  of  certaia 
offices.  Another  b  the  endorsed  candidate  in  a  group.  Here  the 
same  candidate's  name  b  provided  with  two  or  more  voting  devices 
in  a  group  wherein  the  voter  b  allowed  to  vote  for  two  or  more 
candidates.  Special  provision  must  then  be  made  to  keep  voten 
from  voting  twice  for  the  same  candidate. 

As  to  the  important  benefits  attending  the  use  of  machines, 
there  can  be  mentioned  accuracy  both  in  the  casting  and  the 
counting  of  the  vote,  q)eed  in  gettug  in  returns,  and  economy 
in  holding  elections.  The  improvement  in  accuracy  b  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  vote  for  each  office  usually  runs  99%  or 
more  of  the  highest  possible  vote  that  could  be  rcgbtered  by 
the  number  of  voters  that  have  voted.  Speed  b  diown  by 
the  faa  that  in  the  dty  of  Buffak>,  with  60,000  voters  voting  on 
election  dsy,  the  complete  returns.  Including  the  vote  on  over 
100  candidates  for  the  whole  dty,  have  been  collected,  tabulated 
and  announced  within  75  minutes  from  the  dosing  of  the  polls. 
Economy  b  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  these  machines 
are  used  but  one  or  two  days  in  each  year,  election  expenses 
are  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  machines  psy  for  them- 
selves m  five  or  su  elections.  Thb  b  partly  due  to  the  smaller 
number  of  predncts  necessary  and  the  smaller  number  of  election 
officers  in  each  prednct  and  the  shorter  hours  that  they  must 
work.  The  dty  of  Buffalo  has  a  dozen  or  more  predncts,  in 
each  of  which  800  voters  or  more  are  voted  In  an  election  day 
of  ten  hours,  and  in  that  dty  ss  many  as  XO41  voteis  have 
voted  in  one  election  day  on  one  machine  (F.  Ks.) 
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VUTftMIK,  a  t0WB  arid  inm-worltt.  In  tbe  Russian  govern- 
ment of  Vyatka,  40  ra.  N.  of  Sarapul  and  8  m.  W.  from  the 
Kama,  fouaded  in  1756.  Pop.  9t,ooo.  Votkinsk  was  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  government  establishments  for  the  construe* 
tion  of  steamers  for  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  of  locomotives 
for  the  Siberian  railway,  and  it  has  long  been  renowned  for 
its  excellent  tarantasses  (driving  vehicles)  and  other  smaUer 
iron-wares,  as  well  as  for  its  knitted  goods.  Its  agricultural 
machinery  b  known  throughout  Russia. 

V01ICHBR'(from  *•  to  vouch,"  to  warrant,  answer  for,  O.  Fr. 
toucher,  to  dte,  call  in  aid,  Lat.  wocare,  to  call,  summon),  any 
document  in  writing  which  confirms  the  truth  of  accounts  or  estab- 
lishes other  facts,  more  particularly  a  receipt  or  other  evidence 
in  writing  which  establishes  the  fact  of  the  payment  of  money. 

VOOKT,  SIMON  ( 1 590-1649),  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  tbe  ^h  of  January  1590.  He  passed  many  years  in 
Italy,  where  he  married,  and  esUblished  hhnself  at  Rome, 
enjc^dng  there  a  high  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter.  Louis 
XIII.  recalled  him  to  France  and  lodged  him  in  the  Louvre 
with  the  title  of  First  Painter  to  the  Crown.  All  royal  work 
for  the  palaces  of  the  Louvre  and  tbe  Luxembourg  was  placed 
in  his  hands;  the  king  became  his  pupfl;  he  formed  a  Urge 
school,  and  renewed  the  traditions  of  that  of  Fontainebleau. 
Among  his  scholars  was  the  famous  Le  Brun.  Vouet  was  an 
exceedingly  skilful  painter,  especially  in  decoration,  and  executed 
imporunt  works  of  this  class  for  Cardinal  Richelieu  (Rueil 
and  Palais  Royal)  and  other  great  nobles.  His  better  easel 
pictures  bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  those  of  Sassoferralo. 
Almost  everything'  he  did  was  engraved  by  his  sons-hi-Iaw 
Tortebat  and  Dorigny. 

VOUSSOIR  (Ger.  Wdlhesiein),  the  French  term  used  by 
architects  for  the  wedge-shaped  stones  or  other  material  with 
which  the  arch  {q.v.)  is  constructed;  the  lowest  stone  on  each 
side  b  termed  the  springer  (Fr.  coussinel  sommier)  and  the 
upper  one  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  the  keystone  (Fr.  claveau). 

VOW  (Lat.  voiwn,  vow,  promise:  cf.  Vote),  a  transaction 
between  a  man  and  a  god,  whereby  the  former  undertakes  in 
the  future  to  render  some  service  or  gift  to  the  god  or  devotes 
something  valuable  now  and  here  to  hb  use.  The  god  on  hb 
part  b  reckoned  to  be  going  to  grant  or  to  have  granted  already 
some  special  favour  to  hb  votary  in  return  for  the  promise 
made  or  service  declared.  Different  formalities  and  ceremonies 
may  in  different  religions  attend  the  taking  of  a  vow,  but 
in  all  the  wrath  of  heaven  or  of  hell  b  vbited  upon  one  who 
breaks  it.  A  vow  has  to  be  <&tingubhed,  firstly,  from  other 
and  lower  ways  of  persuading  or  constraining  sui)ematural 
powera  to  give  what  man  desires  and  to  help  him  in  time  of 
need;  and  secondly,  from  the  ordered  ritual  and  regulariy 
recurring  ceremonies  of  religion.  These  two  dbtinctions  must 
be  examined  a  little  more  at  length. 

It  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  term  vow 
to  the  uses  of  imitative  magic,  e.g.  to  the  action  of  a  barren 
woman  among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  who  in  order  to  become 
a  mother  makes  a  wooden  image  of  a  child  and  holds  it  in  her 
lap.  For  in  such  rites  no  prominence  b  given  to  the  idea — 
even  if  it  exbts— of  a  personal  relation  between  the  petitioner 
and  the  supernatural  power.  The  latter  b,  so  to  speak, 
mechanically  constrained  to  act  by  the  spell  or  magical  rite; 
the  forces  liberated  in  fulfilment,  not  of  a  petition,  but  of  a 
wish  are  not  those  of  a  conscious  will,  and  therefore  no  thanks 
are  due  from  the  wisher  in  case  he  b  successful.  The  deities, 
however,  to  whom  vows  aro  made  or  discharged  are  already 
personal  beings,  capable  of  entering  into  contracts  or  covenants 
with  man,  of  understanding  the  claims  which  hb  vow  establishes 
on  their  benevolence,  and  of  valuing  his  gratitude;  conversely, 
in  the  taking  of  a  vow  the  petitioner's  piety  and  spiritual 
attitude  have  begun  to  outweigh  those  merely  ritual  detaib  of 
the  ceremony  which  in  magical  rites  are  all-important. 

Sometimes  the  old  magical  usage  survives  side  by  side  with  the 
more  developed  idea  of  a  personal  power  to  be  approached  in 
prayer.  For  example,  in  the  Maghrib  (in  North  Africa),  in  time 
of  drought  the  maidens  of  Maxouna  carry  every  evcBing  in  pro- 


cession through  tbe  stfeets  a  d6ll  caOed  f lun^,  really  a  dxtssed- 
up  wooden  spoon,  symbolizing  a  pre-Islamic  rain-8|^t.  Often 
one  of  the  girb  carries  on  her  shoulders  a  sheep,  and  her  com- 
panions sing  the  following  words: — 

"  Rain,  fall,  and  I  will  give  you  my  Hd. 
He  has  a  black  head;  he  neither  bleats 
Nor  complaina;  he  nys  not,  *  I  am  cold.* 
Raia,  who  filbrt  the  skins, 
Wet  our  laiment. 
Raia,  who  feedest  the  riven. 
Overturn  the  doore  of  our  houses.** 

Hcfc  we  have  a  sympathetic  ram  charm,  combined  with  a 
prayer  to  the  rain  viewed  as  a  penonal  goddess  and  with  a 
promise  or  vow  to  give  her  the  animaL  Tbe  point  of  the  promise 
hea  of  course  in  the  fact  that  water  b  Ib  that  country  itoted  and 
carried  in  sheep-skins.^ 

Secondly,  the  vow  b  quite  apart  from  cstablbhed  cu]ta»  and  b 
not  provided  f<«  in  the  religioas  calendar.  The  Roman  vow 
iwetmm),  aa  W.  W.  Fowler  observes  in  hb  work  Tk$  Roman 
PeHioals  (London,  r899),  p.  346,  *'  waa  the  exception,  not  the 
rule;  It  was  a  promise  nuide  by  an  individual  at  some  critical 
moment,  not  the  ordered  and  recurring  ritual  of  the  family  or  the 
State."  The  vow,  however,  contained  so  large  an  element  of 
ordinary  prayer  that  In  the  Greek  language  one  and  the  same 
word  («^i)  expressed  both.  The  characteristic  mark  of  the  vow, 
as  Suidas  hi  his  lexicon  and  the  Greek  Church  fathers  remark, 
was  that  it  was  a  promise  either  of  things  to  be  offciod  to  God 
in  the  futine  and  at  once  consecrated  to  Him  In  view  of  their 
being  so  offered,  or  of  austerities  to  be  undergone.  For  offering 
and  austerity,  sacrifice  and  suffering,  are  equaUy  calculated  to 
appease  an  offended  deity's  wrath  or  win  hb  goodwill. 

The  Bible  affords  many  examples  of  vows.  Thus  in  Judges  xl. 
Jephthah  "  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wQt 
indeed  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall 
be  that  whosoever  Cometh  forth  out  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to 
meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  it 
shall  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bumt-offering." 
In  the  sequel  it  b  hb  own  daughter  who  so  meets  him,  and  he 
sacrifices  her  after  a  respite  of  two  months  granted  her  in  order 
to  "  bewail  her  virginity  upon  the  mountains."  A  thing  or 
person  thus  vowed  to  the  ddty  became  holy  or  Uiboo\  and  for 
it,  as  the  above  story  indicates,  nothing  could  be  substituted. 
It  belonged  to  once  to  the  sanctuary  or  to  the  priests  who  re* 
presented  the  god.  In  the  Jewish  religion,  the  latter,  undctf 
certain  conditions,  defined  in  Leviticus  xxvii.,  could  permit  it  to 
be  redeemed.  But  to  substitute  an  unclean  for  a  dean  beast 
which  had  been  vowed,  or  an  imperfect  victim  for  a  flawlcn  one, 
was  to  court  with  certainty  the  divine  displeasure. 

It  b  often  difficult  to  distmguish  a  vow  from  an  oath.  Thus  in 
Acts  xxiii.  a  z ,  over  forty  Jews,  enemies  of  Paul,  bound  themselves, 
under  a  curse,  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  till  they  had  slain  him. 
In  the  Christian  Fathers  we  hear  of  vows  to  abstain  from  flesh 
diet  and  wine.  Btil  of  the  abstentions  observed  by  votaries, 
those  which  had  relation  to  the  barber's  art  were  the  commonest. 
Wherever  individuab  were  concerned  to  create  or  confirm  a 
tie  connecting  them  with  a  god,  a  shrine  or  a  particular  rclipous 
circle,  a  hair-offering  was  hi  some  form  or  other  imperative. 
They  began  by  polling  their  locks  at  the  shrine  and  left  them  as  a 
soul-token  in  charge  of  the  god,  and  never  polled  them  afresh  until 
the  vow  was  fulfilled.  So  Achilles  consecrated  hb  hair  to  the  river 
Spercbeus  and  vowed  not  to  cut  it  till  he  should  return  safe  from 
Troy;  and  the  Hebrew  Naxarite,  whose  strength  resided  in  hb 
flowing  locks,  only  cut  them  off  and  burned  them  on  the  altar 
when  the  days  of  hb  vow  were  ended,  and  he  oould  return  to 
ordinary  Ufe,  having  achieved  hb  mission.  So  in  Acts  xviii.  18 
Paul "  had  shorn  hb  head  in  Cenchreae,  for  he  had  a  vow."  In 
Acts  xxi.  33  we  hear  of  four  Jews  who,  having  a  vow  on  them, 
had  their  heads  shaved  at  Paul's  expense.  Among  the  ancient 
Chatti,  as  Tacitus  relates  (Germanie,  31),  young  men  allowed  theif 
hair  and  beards  to  grow,  and  vowed  to  court  danger  in  that  guise 

■  Professor  A.  Bel  in  paper  Qudque  rites  ponrebtenirta  pluk,  in  1 
CoHgris  des  Orientalistes  (Alger,  1905). 
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until  they  ^ach  had  slain  an  enemy.  Robertson  Smith  {Religion 
of  the  Semites f  ed.  1901,  p.  483)  with  much  probability  explains 
such  usages  from  the  widespread  primitive  belief  thai  a  man's 
life  lurks  in  his  hair,  so  that  the  devotee  being  consecrated  or 
lahoo  to  a  god,  his  hair  must  be  retained  during  the  period  of 
taboo  or  purification  (as  it  is  called  in  Acts  xxi.  36)  lest  it  be 
dissipated  and  profaned.  The  hair  being  part  and  parcel  of  the 
votary,  its  profanation  would  profane  him  and  break  the  tahoo, 
Ihe  same  author  remarks  that  this  is  why,  when  the  hair  of  a 
Maori  chief  was  cut,  it  was,  being  like  Uie  rest  of  his  person 
sacred  or  taboo^  collected  and  buried  in  a  sacred  place  or  hung 
on  a  tree.  And  we  meet  with  the  same  scnipk  in  the  initiation 
rite,  called  ffxnMa>  of  Eastern  monks.  First,  the  novice  is  care« 
fully  denuded  of  the  clothes,  shoes  and  headgear,  which  he  wore 
in  the  world,  and  which,  being  profane  o?  unclean,  would  violate 
the  taboo  about  to  be  set  on  him.  His  hair  ia  then  polled  cross- 
wise by  way  of  consecrating  it;  and  in  some  forms  of  the  rite 
the  presiding  monk,  called  "  the  father  of  the  hair,"  collects  the 
shorn  locks  and  deposiu  them  under  the  altar  or  in  some  other 
safe  and  sacred  place.  Greek  nuns  used  to  keep  the  hair  thus 
shorn  off,  weave  it  into  girdles,  and  wear  it  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  round  their  waists,  where  close  to  their  holy  persons  there 
was  no  risk  of  its  being  defiled  by  alien  contact.  The  rest  of  this 
rite  of  0X9Ma«  especially  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  old  Armenian 
vecstoQS,  smacks  no  less  of  the  most  primitive  taboo.  For  the 
novice,  after  being  thus  tonsured,  advances  to  the  altar  holding 
a  taper  in  either  hand,  just  as  tapers  were  tied  to  the  horns  of  an 
animal  victim;  the  new  and  sacred  garb  which  is  to  demarcate 
him  henceforth  from  the  unclean  world  is  put  upon  him,  and  the 
presiding  father  laying  his  right  hand  upon  him  devotes  him 
with  a  prayer  which  begins  thus: — 

"  To  thee,  O  Lord,  aa  a  rational  whole  bumt-oflTering,  as  mystic 
frankincense,  as  voluntary  homage  and  worship,  we  offer  up  this 
thy  servant  N.  or  M." 

From  the  same  point  of  view  is  to  be  explained  the  prohibition 
to  one  under  a  vow  of  flesh  diet  and  fermented  drinks;  for  it  was 
believed  that  by  partaking  of  these  a  man  might  introduce  into 
his  body  the  unclean  spirits  which  inhabited  them — the  brute 
soul  which  infested  meat,  especially  when  the  animal  was 
strangled,  and  the  cardiac  demon,  as  the  Rabbis  called  it,  which 
harboured  in  wine. 

The  same  considerations  help  to  explain  the  custom  of 
votive  offerings.  Any  popular  shrine  in  Latin  countries  is 
hung  with  wax  models  of  limbs  that  have  been  healed,  of  ships 
saved  from  wreck,  or  with  pictures  representing  the  votary's 
escape  from  perils  by  land  and  sea.  So  Cicero  {de  Veorum 
Naturo,  iii.  37)  relates  how  a  friend  remarked  to  Diagoras  the 
Atheist  when  they  reached  Samothrace:  "  You  who  say  that 
the  gods  neglect  men's  affairs,  do  you  not  perceive  from  the 
many  pictures  how  many  have  escaped  the  force  of  the  tempest 
and  reached  harbour  safely."  Diagoras's  answer,  that  the 
many  more  who  had  suffered  shipwreck  and  perished  had  no 
pictures  to  record  their  fate  does  not  concern  us  here.  It  is 
only  pertinent  to  remark  that  these  votivae  tabdiae  and  offerings 
may  have  had  originally  another  significance  than  that  of 
merely  recording  the  votary's  salvation  and  of  marking  his 
gratitude.  The  model  ship  may  be  a  substitute  for  the  entire 
ship  which  is  become  sacred  to  the  god,  but  cannot  be  deposited 
in  the  shrine;  the  miniature  limbs  of  wax  arc  substitutes  for 
\he  real  limbs  which  now  belong  to  the  god.  In  other  cases 
the  very  objects  which  are  taboo  are  given  to  the  god  as  when 
a  sailor  deposits  his  salt-stamed  suit  before  the  idoL 

The  general  idea,  then,  involved  in  vows,  whether  andent 
or  modern,  b  that  to  express  which  the  modem  anthropologist 
borrows  the  Polsmcsian  word  taboo.  The  votaiy  desirous  to 
"  antedate  his  future  act  of  service  and  make  its  efficacy  begin 
at  once,"  *  formally  dedicates  through  spoken  formula  and  ritual 
act  a  lifeless  object  such  as  a  ring,  an  animal,  his  hair  or  his 
entire  person  to  the  god.  He  so  either  makes  sure  of  future 
blessings,  (x  shows  gratitude  for  those  already  conferred.  Most 
of  the  ritual  prescriptions  that  accompany  vows  arc  intended 
*  Religion  of  Pit  Sotnitcs,  Lcct.  ix. 


to  guard  inviolate  the  sanctity  or  taboo,  the  atmosphere  of 
holiness  or  ritual  purity,  which  envelops  the  persons  or  objects 
vowed  or  reserved  to  the  god,  and  thereby  separated  from 
ordinaxy  secular  use. 

The  consideration  of  the  moral  effect  of  vows  upon  those  who 
take  them  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  Christian  asceticism. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  here  that  monkish  vows,  while 
they  may  lend  to  a  man's  life  a  certain  fixity  of  aim  and  moral 
intensity,  nevertheless  tend  to  narrow  his  interests,  and 
paralyse  his  wider  activities  and  sympathies.  In  particular 
a  monk  binds  himself  to  a  lifelong  and  often  morbid  struggle 
against  the  order  of  nature;  and  motives  become  for  him  not 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  living 
context  of  social  life,  but  according  as  they  bear  upon  an 
abstract  and  useless  ideal.  <F.  C.  O 

VOZNBSBMSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  tovemment  of 
Kheison,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bug,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  55  m.  N.W.  from  Nikolayev,  to  which  steamers 
ply  r^ularly.  Pop.  14,178.  It  is  a  river  port  of  some  inn 
portance,  and  holds  four  large  fairs  annually.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  public  garden  and  distilleries  and  breweries. 

VRANCX,  SEBASTIAN,  bom  about  1572,  was  a  painter  of 
the  Antwerp  school,  of  very  moderate  abUity.  Most  of  his 
pictures  represent  scenes  of  war,  such  as  the  sack  of  towns, 
cavalry  combats  and  the  like.  Though  occasionally  vigorous 
in  drawing,  his  paintings  are  dull  and  heavy  in  tone.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

VRANYA,  or  VsANYi,  the  most  southerly  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Servia,  7i  m.  from  the  Macedonian  frontier,  on  s 
slope  descending  from  Mount  Placevitza  to  the  plain  of  the 
Upper  Morava,  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  country.  Pop. 
(1900)  11,921.  In  the  RussO'Turkish  War  of  1577  it  was 
captured  by  the  Servian  army  from  the  Turks,  and  subsequently 
was  incorporated  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  depart* 
ment  of  the  same  name,  and  is  an  important  station  on  the 
railway  from  Nish  to  Salonica,  with  a  custom  house,  prin- 
cipally for  merchandise  imported  into  Servia  via  Salonica. 
Its  inhabitants  arc  employed  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  flax 
and  hemp,  and  in  the  .making  of  ropes.  There  is  a  much 
frequented  summer  resort  4I  m.  £.,  called  Vranyska  Banya, 
with  baths  of  hot  sulphurous  mineral  water. 

VRATZA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Viatxa,  Bulgaria, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Stara  Planina  and  on  a  small 
subtributary  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  (1906)  14,83a.  Vratza 
is  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  the  beadqiurters  of  a  military 
division.  Wine,  leather  and  gold  and  silver  filigree  are  nuuiu- 
factured,  and  there  is  a  school  of  sericulture. 

VBIBNDT,  JUUAEN  JOSEPH  DE  {1842-  ),  and  AL> 
BRBCHT  FRANCOIS  UEVEN  DB  (1843-1900).  Belgian  painters, 
both  bom  at  Ghent,  sons  of  a  decorative  painter.  The  two 
brothers  were  close  friends,  and  their  works  show  marked  signs  of 
resemblance.  Having  received  their  early  training  from  their 
father  at  Ghent,  they  removed  to  Antwerp,  where  they  soon 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  painter  Baron  Henri  Leys. 
Albrecht  became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  Albrecht 's  principal  woiks  are 
**  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria  imploring  Phih'p  the  Good  to  pardon 
her  Husband  "  (1871,  Li^ge  Gallery),  "  The  Excommunication 
of  Bouchard  d'Avesnes"  (1877,  Brussels  Gallery),  "The 
Angelus"  (1877,  acquired  by  Leopold  11.,  king  of  the 
Belgians),  "Pope  Paul  III.  before  Luther's  Portrait"  (1883, 
Antwerp  Gallery),  "The  Qtisens  of  Ghent  paying  homage 
to  the  cUId  Charles  V."  (1885,  Brussels  Gallery),  "  Philip  the 
Handsome  swearing  fidelity  to  the  privileges  of  the  Town  of 
Furncs  "  (1893,  Fumes  town  hall),  "  The  Virgin  of  St  Luc  " 
(1894,  triptych  in  Antwerp  Cathedral),  and  the  decoration  of 
the  munidpal  hall  at  Bruges,  which  was  completed  by  his  brother. 
Among  Jidiaen's  more  notable  works  are  "The  Citizens  of 
Eisenach  driving  out  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  "  (1871,  Liege 
Gallery),  "  Jairus's  Daughter  "  (1888,  Antwerp  Gallery),  mural 
paintings  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Antwerp  (1893),  and 
"  The  Christmas  Carol "  (1894,  Bnissels  GallezyJ 
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it  Bonhem  KMil,  igi  m.  by  nSti.hr 

W,  of  Durbin.  Pop.  (igoi)  iiSr,  ol  vhom  ij«4  >v«e  whflci 
It  is  Ihc  chief  lown  of  i  dlKricf,  ol  the  uuie  name,  rich  in 
mincnl  wsJlh,  iaduding  copper,  omI  and  gold.  Tbc  «»)- 
6(ldi  of  Hlobane  m  S.E.  of  the  (ovn.  Originally  part  o( 
ZuloJaDd  lh«  district  of  Viyhrid  waa  cttled  by  Diniulu  to  « 
party  ol  Bof  ts  under  Lmaa  Meytr,  who  aided  him  to  ccujh  his 
opponenrs,  and  vaa  procLainieij  an  Independent  state  under 
n  Republic  in  1884-    tn  iSSS  it  wai  incor- 


Tr(N5' 


«;ih  the  T 
L.  I  Hill. 


D.lHiH^H). 


V-SHAP£0  oEpnessiOK, 

of  low  prcuure  uaually  octuniog  between  tm  adjacecd  anti- 
cyclones, and  taking  the  form  of  a  Vot  longiie,  M  do  the 
isobais  leprescniiriE  it  on  a  wiaiher-clian.  Such  a  depression 
may  be  icgatded  as  a  projecUon  from  a  cyclonic  lyttem  lying 
10  one  side  of  the  ti*a  anticyclone).  A  limilar  depmiian. 
however,  is  frequently  formed  niihin  a  larger  area  of  depreiekin. 
I.f.  an  ordinary  cydone,  and  sometimet  develops  ao  [ar  as 


«npkLe 


ceded  by  signs  ol  break  io  Ibe  weathec  such  u  usually  herald 
the  approach  of  an  ordinary  cydone,  and  la  followed  by  tlic 
usual  signs  of  clearance.  The  occurrence  of  a  V-depntssiDn 
or  secondary  mithin  an  ordinary  cyclonic  sy«em  Intensifies, 


ally 


uilher  accompanying  thai  system.  Condil ions  exactly  opposite 
those  accompanying  a  V-shaped  depresaon  arc  provided 

I  a  '■  wedge  "  ((.».). 

VULCMI  (PclcnHni),  the  Roman  god  of  Gre,  and  more  esped- 
!  flame  (Virg.  Acn.  5.  Hii).  Whether  he  was 
also,  LKe  Mepnaesius,  the  ddly  of  smiths,  is  very  doubirul; 
his  surname  MutcHcr  may  rather  be  refetred  to  bis  power  to 
altay  conflagrations.  In  the  Comitium  was  an  "  area  Volcanl," 
also  called  "Volcanal";  and  here  on  the  ijrd  of  August 
(Volcanatla)  the  Flamen  VolcaniUs  saoiGced,  and  the  beads 
of  Roman  families  tbreir  Into  the  Bre  small  fsh,  which  the 
Tiber  fishermen  sold  on  the  spot.  This  flamen  also  saciiliced 
on  the  1st  of  May  Io  Maia,  who  in  an  old  prayer  formula  (Gellius 
13.  13)  vras  coupled  with  Volcanus  as  Maia  Volcani.  It  is  not 
easy  10  eiplain  these  survivab  of  on  old  cult.  But  (n  historical 
lime*  Ihe  association  of  Ihis  god  with  conflagrations  becomes 


d  Ihc  I 


and  tUI  to  (hecli  the  constant  danger  from  Bres,  the  maliilri 
ticoTum  (officers  of  adminlslralLve  dislridsl  worshipped  him  as 
Vdtania  fHirfxi  ixfuilw  (C./.I.  vi.  S01  and  801)  and  on  the 
ijrd  of  August  there  was  a  sacrifice  to  him  together  with  Ops 
C^fera  and  llie  Nympbae,  which  suggests  the  need  of  water 
in  quenching  Ihe  tomes.  At  Ostia,  where  much  of  the  com 
was  stored  which  fed  the  Roman  population,  the  cull  of  this 
|od  became  famous;  and  il  is  probable  that  (be  filing  of  his 
bstinl  in  August  by  Ihe  early  RomaDS  bid  some  reference 
10  the  danger  to  Ihe  newly  harvested  com  from  fire  in  thai 
month.  (W.  W.  F.*) 

VULGATE  (trom  Lai.  iufgui,  ibe  common  people),  a  Lalin 
version  of  Ihe  Bible  prepued  in  the  4th  centuty  by  St  Jerome, 
and  BO  called  from  its  common  use  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  {see  BtBLE:  Ttsli  and  Vtrium).  Pius  X.  in  1908  en- 
trusted to  the  Benedictine  Order  tlie  task  of  revising  the  ten, 
beginning  wlih  the  Old  Testament. 

VGLPECUIA  ET  ANSEH  ("The:  Fox  Atm  CoosE*^.  in  astro- 
nomy, 1  modem  conslellalion  of  the  norlhem  hemisphere, 
introduced  by  Hevelius.  who  catalogued  twenty-seven  stars. 
Interest  is  attached  Io  iVna  V«lfrc,dat.  a  "new"  star  dis- 
1  by  Anthelm  in  1670;  T   Vulpaala.  a  short  period 
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AUaUST  (i;fii-i£i7).  German  autboi 


■bier  Chrrsllne  (1761-1B16),  vbam  he  altenrards  diutM.  ob- 
tained employment  (or  him.  Ilere  Vulpius  began,  in  Inita- 
lion  of  Chrbllan  Heinrtch  Spiess.  to  wrile  a  scnn  of  romantic 
narrathta.  b<  these  (about  sliiy  in  nuinber)  his  fttntiit 
R'moUini  (1797),  the  scene  of  which  is  Uid  in  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages,  is  the  best.  In  irg;  Vulpius  was  given  an  appofait- 
meol  on  the  Weimar  library,  qj  which  he  became  chief  librarian 
in  l3ci6.     He  died  at  Weimarmi  Die  istb  ol  June  1327. 

VSLTORS,  the  name  of  certain  binis  whose  best-known 
characlerrslic  is  that  of  feeding  upon  carcases.  The  gcncB 
Va/m/,  as  insliuied  by  Linnaeus,  is  now  restricted  by  omiih- 
oh3fiits  10  a  single  spedes,  V.  meiucJmi.  The  other  ^riea 
included  therdn  by  him.  or  Ihcreto  referred  by  succreding 
systemalisis,  being  elsewhere  relegated  {see  LAuiiEacEVEv), 
A  most  important  laiooomic  change  was  InimdMrd  by  T.  H. 
Huiley  IProe.  Zool.  Smicty,  1S67,  pp.  ^it-Bt),  who  pointed 
out  the  toniplele  structural  diSerence  between  Ihe  vultures 
of  the  New  World  and  thcde  of  Ihe  0!d.  regarding  the  former 
as  coniiituiing  a  distinct  famDy,  Calhartidoe  (whicb,  however, 
would  be  more  properly  named  Sarcotbamphidae),  while  he 
united  Ihe  latter  wilh  tbc  ordinary  diurnal  blrdi  ol  prey  as 
Gypaetidac. 

The  American  vidture  may  be  said  to  indude  four  genera: 
(1)  Sa«sr*oiii^iii,  the  gigantic  condor,  the  male  distinguished 
by  •  Urge  fleshy  comb  and  wattle:  ())  Cy^gm,  tbe  king- 
viilltue,  with  its  gaudily  coloured  head  and  nasal  canincle^ 


King-Vulture  (Cy/a(»j  (Bfo). 

(3)  Calkariila,  cojillinnig  the  so-called  turkey-buuud  with 
its  alUes;  and  (i)  Fieadofryphas,  Ihe  great  Califoraian  vulture 
— of  very  limited  range  on  the  ueslcin  slopa  of  North  America. 
Though  all  these  birds  are  slmctunlly  diffeient  from  the  Inie 
vuliuccE  of  the  Old  World,  in  habits  the  Vuliuridae  and  Saico- 
ihanipbidae  are  much  ahke. 

The  irae  vultures  of  the  Old  World,  Vuliuridae  in  ibe  re- 
slricted  sense,  arc  generally  divided  into  five  or  sii  geoeia, 
of  which  neophron  has  been  separated  as  forming  a  distinct 
subfamily,  Ncophronlnae— its  mem  ben,  of  comparatively 
small  siie,  differing  both  in  ttructure  and  habit  considerably 
imm  the  test.  One  of  them  is  the  so-called  Egyptian  vulture 
Pharaoh's  hen,  H.  ptrnupicnis,  k  remarkably  foul-leeding 
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it  has  an  extensive  range.  It  also  occurs  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Medilerraneanf  and  has  strayed  to  such  a  distance 
as  to  have  sudercd  capture  in  England  and  even  in  Norway. 
Of  the  genera  composing  the  other  subfamily*  Vulturinae, 
Cyps  numbers  seven  or  eight  local  species  and  races,  on  more 
than  one  of  which  the  English  name  griffon  has  been  fastened. 
The  best  known  is  C.  fulvus^  which  by  some  authors  is  accounted 
"  British  "  from  an  example  having  been  taken  in  Ireland, 
though  under  circumstances  which  suggest  its  appearance  so 
far  from  its  nearest  home  in  Spain  to  be  due  to  man's  inter- 
vention. The  stxicies,  however,  has  a  wider  distribution  on 
the  European  continent  (especially  towards  the  north-east) 
than  the  Egyptian  vulture,  and  in  Africa  nearly  reaches  the 
Equator,  extending  also  in  Asia  to  the  Himalaya;  but  both 
in  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions  its  range  inosculates 
with  that  of  several  allied  forms  or  species.  Pseudogyps  with 
two  forms — one  Indian,  the  other  African — diflers  from  Cyps 
by  having  12  instead  of  14  rectnces.  Of  the  genera  Ologyps 
and  Lopkogyps  nothing  here  need  be  said;  and  then  we  have 
Vullur,  with,  as  mentioned  before,  its  sole  representative, 
V.  monackuSf  commonly  known  as  the  cinereous  vulture,  a 
bird  which  is  found  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  China.  Almost  all  these  birds  inhabit  rocky  cliffs, 
on  the  ledges  of  which  they  build  their  nests. 

The  question  whether  vultures  in  their  search  for  food  are 
guided  by  sight  of  the  object  or  by  its  scent  has  excited  much 
interest.  It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
sense  of  sight  is  in  almost  every  case  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  observed  facts.  (A.  N.) 

VURJEEVANDAS  MADHOWDAS  (i8i7>i896),  Hindu  mer- 
chant of  Bombay,  of  the  Kapole  Bania  caste,  was  bom  on  the  38th 
of  January  181 7  at  Gogia,  in  Kathiawar,  whence  his  father  came 
to  Bombay  with  Sheth  Manoredas  for  trading  purposes.  Vur- 
jeevandas  was  educated  in  Bombay,  started  a  new  firm  under 
the  name  of  Vurjeevandas  &  Sons,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  in  Bombay.  He  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust.  He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Bombay 
university,  where  a  prize  has  been  established  to  commemorate 
his  name.  He  constructed  the  Madhow  Bang  in  memory  of  his 
father,  and  gave  it  to  the  use  of  poor  Hindus,  endowing  it  with 
nearly  five  lakhs  of  rupees.  He  built  a  rest-house  in  Bombay  in 
memory  of  his  brother  Mooljibhoy,  and  another  one  at  Nasik. 
The  sanatorium  which  he  built  in  memory  of  his  youngest  son 
Rumhorcdas  at  Sion  Hill  is  a  great  boon  to  the  poor  people  of  his 
community.  He  also  established  a  dispensary  at  Maloonga  and 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  indigent  Hindus.  He  died  on  the  12th 
of  Januarv  1896. 

VYATKA,  or  Vutka,  a  government  of  N.E.  Russia,  with 
the  government  of  Vologda  on  the  N.,  Perm  on  the  E.,  Ufa  and 
Kazan  on  the  S.  and  Nizhniy-Novgorod  and  Kostroma  on  the 
W.,  having  an  area  of  59,100  sq.  m.  It  has  on  its  northern 
boundary  the  flat  water-parting  which  separates  the  basins  of 
the  Northern  Dvina  and  the  Volga,  and  its  surface  is  an  undulat- 
ing plateau  800  to  1400  ft.  above  sea-level,  deeply  grooved  by 
rivers  and  assuming  a  hilly  aspect  on  their  banks.  The  Kama 
rises  in  the  N.E.,  and,  after  making  a  wide  sweep  through  Perm, 
flows  along  its  S.E.  boundary,  while  the  rest  of  the  government 
is  drained  by  the  Vyatka  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  Both 
the  Kama  and  the  Vyatka  are  navigable,  as  also  are  several 
tributaries;  the  Izh  and  Votka,  which  flow  into  the  Vyatka, 
have  important  ironworks  on  their  banks.  The  only  railway 
is  one  from  Perm  to  Archangel,  through  the  town  of  Vyatka; 
the  government  ts  traversed  by  the  great  highway  io  Siberia, 
and  by  two  other  roads  by  which  goods  from  the  south  are 
transported  to  loading-places  on  the  Vychegda  and  the  Vug  to 
be  shipped  to  Archan^  Lakes  are  numerous,  and  vast  marshes 
exist  everywhere,  especially  in  the  north.  The  climate  is  very 
severe,  the  average  yearly  temperature  being  36'  F.  at  Vyatka 
(January,  8-a';  Julyi  dyo**)  and  35*  at  Slobodsk  (January,  35*; 

July.6s-3*). 
The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  j,532,6oa    The  bulk  of 


the  inhabitanu  (78  %)  are  Russians;  Votyaks  make  ts-s  % 
Cheremisses  5  %,  and  Tatars  3}  %,  the  remainder  being  Bashkizsg 
Teptyars  and  Permyaks.  The  Votyaks  (Otyaks),  a  Finnish 
tribe,  call  themselves  Ot,  Ut  or  Ud,  and  the  Tatars  call  them 
Ar,  so  that  they  may  possibly  be  akin  to  the  Ars  of  the  YeniseL 
They  are  middle-sized,  with  fair  hair  and  eyes,  often  red-haired; 
and  the  general  structure  of  the  face  and  skull  b  Finnish.  By 
their  dialect  thev  belong  to  the  same  branch  as  the  Permyaks. 

The  government  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  Vyatka,  EUbuga.  Glaiov,  Koielnich,  Malmyzh,  Nolinsk, 
Orlov,  Sarapul,  Slobodsk.  Urzhum  and  Varansk.  Izhevsk  and 
Votkinsk,  or  Kamsko-Votkinsk.  have  important  ironworks.    Some 

gS%  of  the  surface  is  covered  wiih  forests,  two-thirds  of  which 
eloog  to  the  crown,  and  hunting  (especially  aquirrel-liunting)  and 
fishing  are  of  commercial  importance.  The  peasants,  who  form 
89%  of  the  population,  own  44%  of  the  whole  covernment,  the 
crown  53%  ancl  private  persons  2%.  The  soil  is  fertile,  especially 
in  the  vaHeys  01  the  south.  Vyatka  is  one  of  the  chief  grain- 
producing  governments  of  Russia.  The  principal  crops  are  f^-e. 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes.  Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively 
cultivated,  and  laree  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept,  but  they  are 
mostly  of  inferior  orced.     The  government  has  a  rare  of  good 

E>nies  that  are  widely  ex|>orted.  Domestic  industries  occupy 
rge  numbers  of  the  mhabttants.  The  principal  manofacturiog 
establishments  are  tanneries,  distilleries,  ironworks,  chemical 
works,  glass  factories,  cotton  and  steam  flour-mills,  and  hardware, 
machinery,  paper  and  fur-dressing  works.       (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

VYATKA,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Vyaika  river,  304  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of 
Perm.  Pop.  34,782.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  hills  which  rise 
above  the  river  and  at  their  base.  Its  old  walls  have  been 
demolished,  and  its  old  churches  built  anew.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see  and  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Its  manufactures  include  silver 
and  copper  wares,  and  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  it  has  an 
important  trade  in  com,  leather,  tallow,  candles,  soap,  wax, 
paper  and  furs  (exported),  and  in  manufactured  and  grocery 
wares  (imported).  Vyatka  was  founded  in  1181  by  the 
Novgorodians,  as  Khlynov.  In  1391  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Tatars,  and  again  in  1477.  Moscow  annexed  Khlynov  in 
1480.   It  received  the  name  of  Vyatka  in  1780. 

VYAZMA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
109  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Smolensk.  Pop.  15,676. 
It  was  a  populous  place  as  early  as  the  nth  century,  and  carried 
on  a  lively  trade  with  Narva  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  the  isih 
century  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Lithuania,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Russians.  The  Poles  took  it  again  in  161 1,  and  kept  it 
till  the  peace  of  1634.  It  is  now  an  important  centre  for  trade. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  dating  from  1596. 

VYERNYI  (formcriy  Almaty),  a  town  and  fort  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Scmiryechensk,  50  m.  N.  of 
Lake  Issyk-kul,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Trans-Ill  Ala-tau 
Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  2440  ft.  Pop.  24,798.  Founded 
in  1854,  it  is  well-built,  provided  with  boulevards  and  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriant  gardens.  It  has  a  cathedral,  being  an 
archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  a  school  of 
gardening  and  sericulture,  a  public  library,  and  a  few  distilleries, 
tanneries  and  oil  works.  Situated  at  the  intersection  of 
two  roads — from  Kulja  to  Tashkent,  and  from  Semipalatinsk 
to  Kashgar — Vycrnyi  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wheat,  rice, 
com,  tea,  oil  and  tobacco.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  remarkable 
earthquake  on  the  9th  of  June  1887. 

VYRKWV  iFyrttwy),  an  artificial  lake  or  reservoir  In  the  north- 
west of  Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales,  constructed  for  the  Liver- 
pool water-supply.  It  was  formed  by  damming  the  river 
Vymwy,  which  runs  through  Montgomeryshire  and  joins  the 
Severn  above  Shrewsbury  (see  Water-Sih^ply). 

VYSMNIY-VOLOCMOK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tver,  74  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Tver.  Pop.  16,732. 
The  place  owes  its  importance  to  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
Vyshne-Volotsk  navigation  system  (540  m.  long,  constructed  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1703-9).  which  connects  the  upper  Volga  with 
the  Neva.  The  portage  (volok)  is  less  than  17  m.  between  the 
Tvertsa,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  and  the  Tsna.  which  flows  into 
the  Msta  and  the  Volkhov  (Lake  Ladoga);  but  boats  now  prefer 
the  Mariinsk  system. 
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Wthe  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
shows  its  origin  in  its  name;  it  is  but  VV,  and, 
as  the  name  shows,  V  had  the  vowel  value  of 
u,  while  the  "  double  u  "  was  employed  for  the 
consonant  value.  In  German  the  same  symbol  w  is  called  Vey, 
because  in  that  language  it  has  the  value  of  the  English  v, 
while  the  German  v  ( Vau,  faw  in  pronunciation)  is  used  with 
the  same  value  as/.  lathe  English  of  the  9th  century  the  uu  of 
the  old  texts  (and  the  u  of  the  Northern)  was  found  not  to  repre- 
sent the  English  w  satisfactorily,  and  a  symbol^  was  adopted 
from  the  Runic  alphabet.  This  survived  sporadically  a%  late  as 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  but  long  before  that  had  been  genezally 
again  replaced  by  uu  (f»  only  in  Early  Middle  English)  and  by  «. 
For  w  the  earliest  Enj^tsh  printers  had  a  type,  but  French  printers 
had  not;  hence  a  book  like  the  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the 
New  Testament  printed  at  Rhdms  in  158a  prints  v  with  two  v's 
set  side  by  side.  Throughout  the  history  of  English  the  sound 
seems  to  have  remained  the  same — the  consonantal  u.  For  this 
value  as  well  as  for  if  Latin  always  used  only  V;  in  Greek, 
except  in  a  few  dialects,  the  consonant  value  was  early  lost  (see 
under  F).  IT  is  produced  by  leaving  a  very  small  opening 
between  the  slightly  protruded  lips  whik  the  back  of  the  tongue 
is  raised  towards  the  soft  palate  and  the  nasal  passage  dosed. 
The  ordinary  w  is  voiced,  but  according  to  some  authorities  the 
V  in  the  combination  «k  (really  kw)  is  not,  in  wAm,  vA^/,  &c., 
even  when  the  A  is  no  longer  audible.  The  combination  WH 
(kw)  represents  the  Indo-European  q*  when  changed  according 
to  Grimm's  law  from  a  stop  to  a  spirant.  Thus  what  corresponds 
philologically  to  the  Latin  quod  and  the  &rst  syllable.of  the  Greek 
«o^air6t.  in  Southern  English  the  k  sound  has  now  been 
generally  dropped.  In  Scotland,  along  the  line  of  former  contact 
with  Gaelic,  it  changes  into  /:  jUe^wkiUt  forl^whorl;  but 
before  f  (ee)  it  remains  in  whul.  In  Early  English  w  appeared 
not  only  before  r  as  in  wriu^  fyut  also  before  /  in  tolisp  (iisp)^ 
In  wril€f  wring,  &c.,  the  w  is  now  silent,  though  dialectically,  e.g. 
in  Aberdeenshire,  it  has  changed  to  9  and  is  still  pronounced, 
weeij  wring,  &c.  In  English  and  in  other  languages  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  pronouncing  v  before  long  u  sounds: 
hence  it  has  disappeared  in  pronunciation  in  two  (/fl),  but  survives 
in  Scotch  twa,  though  otherwise  the  difficulty  is  more  noticeable 
in  Scottish  dialects  than  in  literary  English,  as  in  "  00  "'^wool 
and  in  the  Scottish  pronunciation  of  English  words  like  wood 
as  *ood.  (P.  Gi.) 

WA,  a  wild  tribe  inhabiting  the  north-east  frontier  of  Upper 
Burma.  Tlieir  country  h'es  to  the  east  of  the  Northern  Shan 
States,  between  the  Salween  river  and  the  state  of  KCng-TOng, 
extending  for  about  roo  m.  along  the  Salween  and  for  consider- 
ably less  than  half  that  distance  inland  to  the  watershed  between 
that  river  and  the  Mekong.  The  boundaries  may  be  roughly  said 
to  be  the  Salween  on  the  VV.,  the  ridge  over  the  Namting  valley 
on  the  N.,  the  hills  E.  of  the  Nam  Hka  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
iidca,  while  the  country  ends  in  a  point  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Nam  Hka  with  the  Salween.  The  Was  claim  to  have 
inhabited  the  country  where  they  now  are  since  the  beginning  of 
time;  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  they  were  the  aborigines 
of  the  greater  part  of  northern  Siam  at  least,  if  not  of  Indo-China, 
since  old  records  and  travellers  (e.g.  Captain  McLeod  in  1837) 
speak  of  their  having  been  the  original  inhabitants  with  smaU 
communities  left  behind  from  KSng  TQng  down  to  Chiengmai; 
while  the  state  of  KCng  Tibig,  just  S.E.  of  the  Wa  country,  has 
still  scattened  villages  of  Was  and  traditions  that  they  were  once 
spread  all  over  the  country.  Their  fortified  village  sites  too 
are  still  to  be  found  covered  over  with  jungle.  The  people  are 
short  and  dark-featured,  with  negritic  features,  and  some  believe 
that  they  are  allied  to  the  Andaroancse  and  the  Sclungs  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Mergui  archipelago,  who  have  been  driven  back. 
or  retreated,  northwards  to  the  wild  country  they  now  inhabit; 


but  their  hmgoage  proves  them  to  belong  to  the  M6n-Khmer 
family.  They  are  populariy  divided  into  Wild  Was  and  Tame 
Was.  The  WHd  Was  are  remarkable  as  the  best  authenticated 
instance  of  head-hunters  in  the  Britidk  Empire.  They  were 
formeriy  supposed  to  be  also  cannibals;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  they  are  not  habitual  cannibals,  though  it  is  possible  that 
human  flesh  may  be  eaten  as  a  religious  function  at  the  annual 
harvest  feast.  Their  head-hunting  habits  have  ah  am'mistic 
basis.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Wa  the  ghost  of  a  dead  man  goes 
with  his  skun  and  hangs  about  its  neighbourhood,  and  so  many 
skulls  posted  up  outside  his  village  gate  mean  so  many  watch- 
dog umbrae  attached  to  the  village,  jealous  of  their  own  preserves 
and  intolerant  of  interlopers  from  the  invisible  worid.  Thus 
every  addition  to  the  collection  of  skulls  is  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  ill-a£fected  demons,  and  a  head-hunting  expedition 
b  not  undertaken,  as  was  once  thought,  from  motives  of  cannibal- 
ism or  revenge,  but  solely  to  secure  the  very  latest  thing  in 
charms  as  a  protection  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  Outside 
every  village  is  an  avenue  of  human  skulls,  amid  groves  con- 
spicuous from  long  distances.  These  consist  of  strips  of  the 
primeval  jungle,  huge  forest  trees  left  standing  where  all  the 
remaining  country  is  cleared  for  cultivation.  The  undergrowth 
is  usually  cut  away,  and  these  avenues  are  commordy  but  hot 
always  in  deep  shade.  Along  one  side  (which  side  apparently 
does  not  matter)  is  a  line  of  posts  with  skulls  fitted  into  niches 
facing  towards  the  path.  The  niche  is  cut  sometimes  in  front, 
sometimes  in  the  back  of  the  post.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a 
round  hole  in  front,  through  which  sometimes  only  the  teeth 
and  empty  eye-sockets,  sometimes  the  whole  skull,  grins  a 
ghastly  smile.  Most  villages  count  their  heads  by' tens  or 
twenties,  but  some  of  them  have  hundreds,  especially  when  the 
grove  lies  between  several  large  villages,  who  combine  or  run 
their  collections  into  one  another.  The  largest  known  avenue  is 
that  between  HsQlng  Ramang  and  Hsan  Htung.  Here  there 
must  be  a  couple  of  hundred  or  more  skulls;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  even  this  is  the  largest.  It  is  thought  necessary  to  add  some 
skulls  to  this  pathway  every  year  if  the  crops  are  to  be  good. 
The  heads  of  distinguished  and  pious  men  and  of  strangers  are 
the  most  efficacious.  The  head-hunting  season  lasts  through 
March  and  April,  and  it  is  when  the  Wa  hill  fields  are  being  got 
ready  for  planting  that  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  become  dangerous 
to  the  neighbouring  Shans.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the 
practice  seems  to  faint  at  the  fact  that  the  victim  selected  was 
primarily  a  harvest  victim.  A  Wild  Wa  village  is  a  very  formid- 
able place  to  attack,  except  for  civilized  weapons  of  olTence. 
All  the  villages  are  perched  high  up  on  the  slope  of  the  hills, 
usually  on  a  knoll  or  spioe-Iike  spur,  or  on  a  narrow  ravine  near 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  The  only  entrance  is  through  a  long  tunnel 
There  is  sometimes  only  one,  though  usually  there  are  two,  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  viUage.  This  tunnelled  way  is  a  few  inches 
over  5  ft.  high  and  not  quite  so  wide,  so  that  two  persons  cannot 
pass  freely  in  it,  and  it  sometimes  winds  slightly,  so  that  a  gun 
cannot  be  fired  up  it;  moreover,  the  path  is  frequently  studded 
with  pegs  in  a  sort  of  dice  arrangement,  to  prevent  a  rush. 
None  of  the  tunnels  is  less  than  30  yds.  long,  and  some  are  as 
much  as  100  yds.  Round  each  village  is  carried  an  earthen 
rampart,  6  to  8  ft.  high  and  as  many  thick,  and  this  is  overgrown 
with  a  dense  covering  of  shrubs,  tlUn  bushes  and  cactuses,  so  as 
to  be  quite  impenetrable.  Outside  this  is  a  deep  ditch  which 
would  effectually  stop  a  rush.  These  preparations  indicate  the 
character 'of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  so  savage  and  suspicious 
that  the  Wa  country  is  still  unadministered  and  naturally  does 
not  appear  in  the  rgoi  census  returns.  The  total  number  of 
the  Wa  race  is  estimated  at  more  than  50,000.        (J.  G.  Sc.) 

WAA6BN.  GUSTAV  FRXEDRICH  (i7Q4-i368),  German  art 
historian,  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  the  won  of  a  painter  and  nephew 
of  the  poet  Ludwig  Tieck.    Having  passed  through  the  college 
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of  Hirachberg,  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Napoleonic 
campaign  of  X813-18Z4,  and  on  his  return  attended  the  lectures 
at  Breslau  University.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art, 
which  he  pursued  in'the  great  Euibpean  galleries,  first  in  Ger- 
many, then  in  Holland  and  Italy.  A  pamphlet  on  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of  the*  newly 
founded  Berlin  Museum  in  183  a.  The  result  of  a  journey  to 
I/)ndon  and  Paris  was  an  important  publication  in  three  volumes, 
Kunstwerke  und  KUnstlar  in  England  und  Paris  (Berlin,  1837- 
1839)1  which' became  the  basis  for  his  more  important  Tke 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  (London,  1854  and  1857).  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  professor  of  art  history  at  the  Berlin 
University,  and  in  i86x  he  was  called  to  St  Petersburg  as  adviser 
in  the  arranging  and  naming  of  the  pictures  in  the  imperial 
collection.  On  his  return  he  published  a  book  on  the  Hermitage 
collection  (Munich,  1864).  Among  his  other  publications  are 
some  essays  on  Rubens,  Mantcgna  and  Stgnorelli;  Kunstwerke 
und  KUnsUer  in  Deuiscfdand  and  Dievornehmsten  KunstdenkmSler 
in  Wien»  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  in  1868.  In  the  light 
of  more  recent  research  his  writings  are  not  of  much  value 
as  regards  trustworthy  criticism,  though  they  are  useful  as 
catalogues  of  art  treasures  in  private  collections  at  the  time 
when  they  were  compiled.  His  opinions  were  greatly  respected 
in  England,  where  he  was  invited  to  give  evidence  before  the 
royal  commission  inquiring  into  the  condition,  and  future  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

WAA6EN,  WILHBUf  HEINRICH  (1841-1900),  German 
palaeontologist,  was  born  at  Munich  on  the  23rd  of  June  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Zurich,  and  through  the  influence 
of  A.  Oppel  he  commenced  to  study  ihe  rocks  and  fossils  of  the 
Jurassic  system,  and  published  an  essay  in  1865,  Versuch  einer 
AUgemeinen  Classification  der  Schichlen  des  oberen  Jura,  In  1870 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  was 
appointed  palaeontologist  in  1874,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
through  ill-health  in  1875.  He  published  important  monographs 
In  the  Palaeonlotogia  Indica  on  the  palaeontology  of  Cutch  (1873- 
1876)  and  the  Salt  Range  (1879-1883),  dealing  in  the  last-named 
work  with  fossils  from  the  Lower  Cambrian  to  the  Trias.  In 
1879  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology 
(n  the  German  technical  high  school  at  Prague,  and  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  continuation  of  Barrande's  great 
work  on  the  SysUme  Silurien  de  BohZmc.  In  1890  he  became 
professor  of  palaeontology  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and 
in  1898  the  Lycll  medal  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London*  He  died  in  Vienna  on  the  a4th  of  March 
1900. 

WABASH,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wabash  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  42  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  (1890) 
$105,  (1900)  8618,  of  whom  498  were  foreign-bom  and  134 
negroes;  (1910  U.S.  census)  8687.  It  is  served  by  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railway  (which  has  extensive 
shops  here),  by  the  Wabash  railway,  and  by  Interurban  electric 
lines.  It  has  a  public  library,  a  Memorial  Hall  (1897),  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Federal  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  and  occupied 
by  the  local  "  camp  "  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a 
Masonic  temple,  a  county  hospital  and  two  parks.  The  city  is 
in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  produce.  Among  its  manufactures  are  furniture, 
agricultural  implements  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
In  1905  the  factory  products  were  valued  at  $2,202,932  (31*2  % 
more  Uian  in  1900).  Wabash  was  settled  about  1834,  in- 
corporated as  a  village  in  1854,  and  firsi  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1866.  It  was  one  of  the  first  dtles  in  the  world  to  be 
Ughted  with  electricity,  a  lighting  plant  being  established  in 
February  1880. 

WAGE,  HBNRT  (1836^  ),  Engfisb  £vine,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  loth  of  December  1836,  and  educated  at  Marl- 
borough, Rugby,  King's  College,  London,  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  En^nd  in  i86r, 
and  held  various  curacies  In  London,  being  chaplain  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  187)  and  preacher  in  z88a  From  1875  to  1896  he  Was 
prominently  connected  with  King's  College,  LondDa.  ^ere  he 


was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  subsequently  (1883) 
principal.  Both  as  preacher  and  writer  Dr  Wace,  who  took  his 
D.D.  degree  in  1883,  became  conspicuous  in  the  theological 
world.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  in  1874  and  1875,  and  Bampton 
lecturer  in  1879;  and  besides  publishing  several  volumes  of 
sermons,  he  was  co-editor  of  the  Dictionary  oj Christian  Bio^a^ 
(1877-1887),  .and  editor  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the 
Apocrypha,  He  took  a  leading  part  as  the  champion  of  historic 
orthodoxy  in  the  controversies  with  contemporary  Rationalism 
in  all  its  forms,  and  firmly  upheld  the  importance  of  denomi- 
national education  and  of  the  religious  test  at  King's  College; 
and  when  the  test  was  abolished  in  1902  he  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  counciL  In  1S81  he  was  given  a  prebendal  stall  at  St  Paul% 
and  in  1B89  was  appointed  a  chaplam-in-ordlnary  to  Queen 
Victoria.  When  he  resigned  the  principalship  of  King's  College 
in  1896  he  was  made  rector  of  St  Michael's,  Cornbiil; 
and  in  1903  he  became  dean  of  Canterbury,  in. succession  to 
Dr  Farrar. 

WAGE.  (?)  ROBERT  (zioo?-xi75?),  Anglo-Norman  chronider, 
was  born  in  Jersey*  He  studied  at  Caen;  he  became  personally 
known  to  Henry  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  the  latter's  eldest  son.  Prince 
Henry;  from  Henry  II.  he  received  a  prebend  at  Baycux  and 
other  £^fts.  Except  for  these  facts  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  tbs 
author  of  two  metrical  chronicles  in  the  Norman-French  lan- 
guage. Of  these  the  earlier  in  date  is  the  Roman  de  Brut^  com- 
pleted in  1x55,  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  (ed.  A.  J.  V.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  2  vols.,  Rouen, 
1836-1838).  This  is  a  free  version  of  ihe  Latin  Historia  Briior.ua 
by  GeoCTrey  of  Monmouth,  in  rhyming  octosyllables;  it  was 
rendered  into  English,  shortly  after  1200,  by  Layamon,  a  mass- 
priest  of  Worcestershire,  and  is  also  largely  used  in  the  rhymed 
English  chronicle  of  Robert  Mannyng.  Wace's  second  work,  the 
Roman  de  RoUt  written  between  1 1 60  and  1 1 74,  has  a  less  fabulous 
character  than  the  Brut,  being  a  chronicle  of  the  Norman  dukes 
from  RoUo  to  Robert  Curthose.  It  has  been  ably  dissected  by 
Gustav  Kdrting  (Vber  die  Quetlen  des  Roman  de  Rou^  Lclpzi.s, 
1867)*  who  shows  that  it  is  mainly  based  upon  Dudo  and  WUIlajn 
of  Jumi^gcs.  There  is  also  reason  for  thiiUiing  that  Wace  used 
the  Gesta  regum  of  William  of  Malmesbury.  Where  Wace  folio. ^ 
no  ascertainable  source  he  must  be  used  with  caution.  Un- 
doubtedly he  used  oral  tradition;  but  he  also  seems  to  have 
given  free  play  to  his  imagination. 

The  Roman  de  Rou  is  written  in  ihymii^  octo^Uables,  varied  by 


assonanccd  alexandrines.    It  has  been  edited  by  F.  Pluquet  (a  vol  v. 

nplctely  by   H, 
(H.  W.  C.  D.) 


and  supplement,  Rouen,  1827- 1829)  and  rtiore  completely 
Andresen  (2  vols.,  Hcilbronn,  1877-1879). 


WACHSMUTH.  CHARLES  (1829-1896),  American  palaeonto- 
logist, was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  on  the  13th  of  September 
1829.  Educated  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  dty,  he  abandoned 
the  profession  on  account  of  ill-healih,  and  in  1852  went  to  New 
York  as  agent  for  a  Hamburg  shipping  house.  Two  years  later, 
for  reasons  of  health,  he  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  U.S.A.. 
where  he  settled.  Here  he  was  attracted  by  the  fossils,  and 
especially  the  crinoids,  of  the  Burlington  Limestone,  and  In  a 
few  years  possessed  a  fine  collection.  In  1864  he  made  acquaint- 
ance with  L.  Agasslz,  and  in  the  following  year  paid  a  visit  to 
Europe,  where  he  studied  the  crinoids  in  the  B-ritish  Museum 
and  other  famous  collections.  He  now  decided  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  the  elucidation  of  the  crinoidea,  and  «ith  signal  success. 
He  made  further  extensive  collections,  and  supplied  specimens 
to  the  Agassiz  museum  at  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  and  the  Britidi 
Museum.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Frank  Springer  (1848-  ), 
a  lawyer  at  Burlington,  he  stirr^  up  his  enthusiasm  in  the  subject, 
and  together  f  hey  continued  the  study  of  crinoids  and  published 
a  series  of  important  papers.  These  include  "  Discovery  of  the 
Ventral  Structure  of  Taxocrinus  and  Haplocrinus,  and  Conse- 
quent Modifications  in  the  Classification  of  the  Crinoidea  "  {Proe, 
Acad,  Nat.  Set.,  Philadelphia,  1889);  "  The  Pcrisomic  Plates  of 
the  Crinoids"  (/Wei.,  1891);  and  a  monograph  on  '*  The  North 
American  Crinoidea  Camerata,"  published,  after  the  death  of 
Wachsmnth,  in  the  Memoirs  of  tke  Museum  of  Comparalin 
Zoology  at  Harvard  (1897).   Of  this  last-named  woik  a  detafled 
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reyic*  um  uiilyum*  pnUkhed  by  F.  A.  S>iher,«C  ttic  BrilUi 
MuMUin.  in  Ibe  Cul.  Hot.  lot  iS9»-iS99-  Wtcbuwith  died  oa 
tbe  ]Ul «(  Febiuuy  iB«6. 

ObitiBiy  (nithponreit)  by  F,  A.  DuIict.CbI.  ifo(.  (April  1S96). 

WACO,  K  dly  uid  Um  couaty-«uI.  of  McLeiuun  counly, 
Teiu,  oeuly  Id  Ihe  centre  of  the  ilaU,  on  both  sidn  oi  the 
Btaies  rivei,  about  100  m.  S.  by  W.  oi  Dallas.  Fop.  [iSgs] 
l*A*Vt  (itoo)  itfiHi,  ol  vhom  sS:6  wen  ncgcoaj  (i9"> 
ceofiua]  ifi,4J5'  Waco  is  tervcd  by  the  Ali&oiui,  Kan&aa  Ai 
Tciai,  lod  by  otbei  lailwiyi.  Waco  ii  the  icat  ol  Biylul 
UnivcrsiLy  (cD-educalioiul]  aiid  ol  the  Teiai  Chriuian  Univrniiy 
tChiistian;  co-cduciUioiul).  Baylor  Univeriily  wai  feundcd  it 
IndcpcBdcDce,  Teisi,  by  the  Teiai  Union  Baptisl  Auotiation, 
in  1S4J.  >Di]  was  contolidaied  in  1KS6  with  Waco  Univcisiiy 
(BapMst,  1S61,  founded  by  Dr  Rutui  C.  Burloon,  a  former 
preiident  o(  Siylor  Uoiveraily).  It  was  named  in  honour  ol 
Robctl  E.  B.  Bayior  (i;s3-i8;4),  a  rcpicsenlative  ia  Congres* 
from  Alabami  io  iSjo-iSji,  and  ooe  of  in  foundcn,  lo  190a- 
1909  it  had  40  ioBtruEiuts  and  1196  students  (^14  women).  oI 
whom  64;  were  in  the  mllrgc.  Tbe  Teiu  Cbiiitiaa  Univenily 
wai  founded  in  iSj]  at  Thorp'i  Springs  as  a  private  school, 
cbarlcrcd  as  Acid  Ran  College,  Iranilened  10  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Tcus  in  1SS9,  and  removed  to  Wacom  1895.  In 
pnsenl  name  was  adopted  in  1901,  the  name  Add  Ran  College 
being  retained  for  the  csUcgc  of  arts  and  tcicncs.  In  1903-1909 
the.onivctsily  had  it  inslructon  and  jjfl  students  Ul9  in  the 
college  ol  arts  and  Kiences).  Waco  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
(arming  region.  In  190J  the  factory  products  were  valued 
at  Si«;<>,Soo.  The  city  was  named  after  the  Waco  (or  Ilueco) 
Indians  (Caddoan  stock),  wbo  had  a  large  viUage  here  until  lEjo, 
when  they  were  nearly  eilerminaled  by  the  Cheroktts;  in  1855 
they  icmovcd  to  a  reservation,  and  after  ils9  became  iscor- 
poiatcd  wilb  the  Wichita.  Tbe  first  while  seltkment  was  made 
in  i3<9.    Waco  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1856;  in  1909  Ibe 

WAD,  a  black,  earthy  mineral  conaisling  mainly  of  hydraled 
manganese  dioiide;  of  importance  as  an  ore.  Being  an  imor- 
pbous  substance,  it  varies  eonsidcrably  in  chemical  composi. 

■       ball  oiide  is  called  "asbaliie," 


readily  soiling  tbe  Engers, 

(orm  of  piilonielane  (q.v.).    It  results  from  the  dccomposi 

of  other  manganese  minerals,  and  is  often  deposited  in  marshes 

f  bog  manganese  "1  or  by  springs.  Tbe  nan: 

origin,  and  has  been  applied  also  to  graphite  .     . 

WADAI,  a  country  of  north  cinltal  Africa,  bounded  N.  by 
Borku  and  Enndi,  S.  by  the  Ubangi  sultanates,  W.  and  S.W,  by 
Kanem  and  Bagirmi,  and  E.  by  Darf  u 
Mahommedan  sullanale,  it  was  in 
Equatorial  Alrica  (French  Congo).  1 
at  150,000  sq.  m..  and  a  population  01  3,000,000  104,000,01 
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and  negro  uibc*,Ar^Fula,Tihbu  and  half-castes.  TbeMiba; 

the  dominant  race,  are  said  to  be  of  f<ubun  origin^  they  tin 

believed  not  lo  number  mon  than  ;;d,oo(i,  and  live  ducBy  in 

the  north.CBttem  district.    Tbcy  are  in  political  aUiance  with  tli« 
■a  in  Wadal  at  Zonik  (dark)  and  Homi  (ttd). 

The  Uaba  have  a  reputation  for  pride,  valour,  cruelly,  dtuokai- 
as  and  barbaric  iplendDui. 
The  c^ial,  Abcihr,  it  in  the  N.E..  in  about  91°  £.,  13°  jo*  N. 

Thence  a  caravan  isuio  crosses  Ibe  Sabaia  via  tbe  Kuira  oases 
,  Benghazi  in  BarcL  Another  trade  route  goes  east  through 
arlur  10 Khartum.  ThepcopleposaesalajgenumbcTsof hottes, 
Lltle,  sheep  and  goata.  Maize,  duira,  cotton  and  indigo  are 
illivated.  and  cloth  is  woven.    Ivory  and  ostrich  fratben,  the 

chiei  anidcs  of  export,  are  taken  lo  Tripoli  by  the  dcactl  route, 
lilh  small  quantities  ol  coOce  and  other  pmduce. 


Then 


outh.     Until  the  Fr 


geil  Wadai  was  a  gnat 
obtained  by  raiding  and 
e  from  Bsgirmi.  Kaoem  and  other  countiiea 
WadaL     The  slaves  were  sent   chieSy   to 


nee  dependent  o 

ana.  Wadai  was  also  nolonous  tot  its  ira 
/riiMry.— Situated  between  the  Sahara 
inds  of  equatorial  Africa,  Wadai  early  b«i 
I  negro  and  Arab  culture.  Easletn  IdDuci 
ledan  religion  ultimately  obtamed  predo 
ivereignly  of  th( 


known  10  Europe  by  the  v 
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knowledge  of 
l>UbB  chielta 

Wadai,  notori 


That 


French),  I 


Lta  Nachligal's  visit  in  1  ., 
ind  and  people  was  oblalned.  About  1A40  > 
iRied  Abd.d-Kcrim  conquered  the  country,' 
Hit  the  Tunjur,  a  dynasty  ol  Arabian  origin.  Thcnalter 
notorious  as  a  great  slave-iaiding  stale,  suffered  Iron 
vil  and  foreign  wars.  Mahoinmeil  Sberif,  sullan  from 
iSjS,  inlioduced  Seoussiism  into  tbe  country, 
:  last  decade  of  the  l^lh  century  Ihf  French  advancing 
:  Conga  and  from  tbe  Niger  made  their  influence  felt  la 
and  by  the  Anglo-French  dedaralion  of  the  list  of 
[899  Wajjaj  was  recognised  as  within  the  French  sphere. 

Senl'ssi}  was  murdered  in  1900,  and  Ahmed  Gbasili  became 
sn.  He  was  warned  by  Ihe  Sheikh  Senussi  el  Mahdi  of  the 
Rr  arisinE  from  the  innraach  of  the  Christians  (i.e.  Ihe 
iposiiJoD  of  the  princes 
id  Acyl.  Ahmed  Ghaxili 
and  Doud  hlurra,  though  of  the  royal  family,  had  non-Mub* 
mothers;  Acyl,  a  grandson  of  Ihe  Sultan  MahDmmcd  Sherif, 
was  of  pure  Maba  descent.  Acyl,  ordered  to  be  blinded  by 
Abated  Gbaaili,  lied  to  Kelk^i,  west  of  Lake  Fittri,  and  entered 
into  friendly  retaiians  with  the  Frenrh.  A  few  months  later 
(Dec.  tQoi)  Ahmed  was  delhtoncd.  Wiih  Doud  Murra,  wbo  Ibea 
became  sultan,  the  French  endeavoured  to  come  to  a*  undct- 
standing,  and  in  November  190J  tbe  Wadaians  agreed  to  recag< 
niie  the  possession  of  Bagirmi,  Kanem,  &c.,  by  France.  IIow' 
ever,  ia  Ihe  spring  of  1904,  acdag,  it  Is  believed,  at  tbe  tnsligaiion 
of  Ihe  Senussilea,  the  Wadaians  attacked  French  potu  in  the 
Shari  rcpon  and  carried  oS  many  slaves.  At  Tomba.  (ijth  of 
May  1904)  they  suHcred  a  severe  defeat,  but  they  renewed  their 
raids,  and  there  was  continual  lighlbg  on  Ihe  west  and  south- 
west borders  of  Wadai  during  1901-1907.  The  fighting  resulted 
in  strengthening  the  posiiionolIheFrcnch  and  of  their  ally  Acyl, 
and  in  1908  Doud  Muna,  again,  ii  issuted,at  the  instigalion  of 
the  Seoussiics,  proclnimed  Ihe  jiliad.  His  army  was  split  up 
under  atxidi  [feudal  lords),  and  was  beaten  in  detail  by  the 
Fttoch.  At  Joue  in  Ihe  Balha  valley  (June  16, 1908)  Comaan- 
I  dant  Julien  inflkled  eoormous  kiisa  00  the  enemy.    In  Hay 
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1909  Captain  Flegetischiili,  wiUi  a  small  force  of  tirailleun, 
and  Acyl's  contingents,  advanced  up  the  Batha  to  a  place 
within  15  m.  of  Abcshr,  where,  on  the  ist  of  June,  the  enemy 
were  defeated.  The  next  day  another  fight  took  place  close  to 
Abeshr.  The  Wadaians  were  again  put  to  flight  and  the  town 
bombarded  with  cannon.  Doud  Murra  with  a  small  following 
fled  north,  and  Abeshr  was  occupied  by  the  French.  The 
prince  Acyl  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  throne,  and,  under 
French  guidance,  governed  Wadai  proper.  Dar  Sila,  Dar  Runga 
and  other  tributary  states  being  directly  governed  by  French 
re«dents. 

The  war  was  not,  however,  ended  by  the  occupation  of 
Abeshr.  Captain  Fiegenschuh's  column,  operating  south-east 
of  Abeshr,  was  cut  off  by  the  Massalit  Arabs  near  the  Darfur 
frontier,  but  a  punitive  force  retrieved  this  disaster  in  April 
following.  While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  Lieut.  Boyd 
Alexander  (b.  1873),  who  had  previously  crossed  from  the  Niger 
to  the  Nile,  the  first  British  explorer  to  enter  Wadai,  passed 
through  Abeshr  on  his  way  to  Darfur.  At  the  sution  of  Nyeri, 
in  Dar  Tama,  on  the  Darfur  border,  he  was  murdered  on  the 
snd  of  April  19x0. 

In  November  19x0  a  French  column,  300  strong,  under 
Colonel  Moll,  while  operating  in  the  Massalit  country  was  at- 
tacked by  5000  men  under  Doud  Murra  and  the  sultan  of  the 
Massalit.    The  enemy  was  beaten  off,  but  the  French  bad  over 

xoo  casualties,  including  Colonel  Moll  killed. 

See  G.  Nachtigal.  Sahara  und  Sudan  (3  vols..  Berlin.  1 87^-1889): 
Captain  J  ulien, "  Le  Dar  Ouadat,"  Rerueiin.  colon,  eomili  de  rAjrique 
franqaiu  (1904);  J.  van  Vollenhovcn,  "  Le  Voyage  dc  Nachtigal  au 
Ouadal,"  Rcnseign.  colon.  (1903);  Captain  Repoux,  "  Le  Ouadai," 
B.S.G.  Com.  Bordeaux  (1909):  Commandant  Bordeaux.  "Deux 
Contre-rezious  dans  rOuaddai,"  La  Gfog.  B.SXj,  Paris  (1906):   A. 
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Tke  Times,  July  sist,  1916  (details  of  tk>yd  Alexanders  murder). 
See  also  Semussl 

WADDIKO,  LUKB  (1588-X657),  Irish  Franciscan  friar  and 
historian,  was  bom  in  Waterford  in  X588  and  went  to  study  at 
Lisbon.  He  became  a  Franciscan  in  1607,  and  in  16x7  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca.  The  next  year 
he  went  to  Rome  and  stayed  there  till  his  death.  He  collected 
the  funds  for  the  cstablbhment  of  the  Irish  College  of  St  Isidore 
in  Rome,  for  the  education  of  Irish  priests,  opened  X625,  and  for 
fifteen  years  he  was  the  rector.  A  voluminous  writer,  his  chief 
work  was  the  Annaies  Minorum  in  8  folio  vols.  (1625-1654),  re- 
edited  in  the  x8th  century  and  continued  up  to  the  year  1633; 
it  is  the  classical  work  on  Franciscan  history.  He  published  also 
a  Biblictluco  of  Franciscan  writers,  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Duns  Sootus,  and  the  £rst  collection  of  the  writings  of  St  Francis 
ofAssisL  (E.C.  B.) 

WADDIN6T0N,  WILUAM  HBNRT  (X826-X894).  French 
statesman,  was  bom  at  St  Remi-sur-l'Avre  (Eure-el-Loir)  on 
the  iTth  of  December  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Englishman  who  had  established  a  Urge  spinning  factory  in 
France  and  had  been  naturalixed  as  a  French  subject.  After 
receiving  his  eariy  education  in  Paris,  he  was  sent  to  Rugby, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  second  classic  and  chancellor's  medallist,  and  rowed  for  the 
aniversiiy  in  the  winning  boat  against  Oxford.  Returning  to 
France,  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  archaeological 
researeh.  He  undertook  traveb  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Syria, 
the  fruits  of  which  were  published  in  two  Mimoins^  crowned  by 
the  Institute,  and  in  his  MHanges  de  numismatique  et  de  pkiloleiit 
(x86x).  Except  his  essay  on  *'  The  Protestant  Chureh  in  France," 
published  in  1856  in  CamMdge  Essays^  his  remaining  works  are 
likewise  archaeological.  They  include  the  FosUm  de  Vempire 
r^maim,  and  editions  of  Diocletian's  edict  and  of  Philippe  Lebas's 
Voyage  ofdUoUgique  (i868>t877)  He  was  elected  in  1865  a 
member  of  the  Aoul^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Beiles-Lettres. 

After  standing  unsuccessfully  for  the  department  of  the  Aisne 
to  1865  and  1869,  Waddington  was  returned  by  that  constituency 
at  the  election  of  1871.  He  was  minister  of  public  instruction 
in  the  shoct-lived  cabinet  of  the  i9ih  of  May  1873,  and  in  1876, 


having  been  dected  senator  for  the  Aisne,  he  wis  again  entnisted 
by  Dufaure  with  the  ministry  cA  public  instruction,  with  which, 
as  a  Protestant,  he  was  not  permitted  to  combine  the  ministiy 
of  public  worship.  His  most  important  project ,  a  bill  transferring 
the  conferment  of  degrees  to  the  stale,  passed  the  Chamber,  but 
was  thrown  out  by  the  Senate.  He  continued  to  hold  his  office 
under  Jules  Simon,  with  whom  he  was  overthrown  on  the  famous 
seae  mat  1877.  The  triumph  of  the  republicans  at  the  general 
election  brought  him  back  to  power  in  the  following  December 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  Dufaure.  He  was  one  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  The  cession  of 
Cyprus  to  Great  Britain  was  at  first  denounced  by  the  French 
newspapers  as  a  great  blow  to  his  diplomacy,  but  he  obtained, 
in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Salisbury,  a  promise  that  Great 
Britain  in  return  would  allow  France  a  free  hand  in  Ttmis- 

Early  in  X879  Waddington  succeeded  Dufaure  as  prime 
minister.  Holding  office  by  sufferance  of  Gambetta,  he  halted 
in  an  undetermined  attitude  between  the  radicals  and  the  re- 
actionaries till  the  delay  of  urgent  reforms  lost  him  the  suj^xnt 
of  all  parties.  He  was  forced  on  the  27th  of  December  to  retire 
from  office.  He  refused  the  offer  of  the  London  embassy,  and 
in  1880  was  reporter  of  the  committee  on  the  adoption  of 
the  scrtUin  de  lisle  at  elections,  on  which  he  delivered  an 
adverse  judgment.  In  X883  he  accepted  the  London  embassy, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  till  1893,  showing  an  exceptional 
tenacity  in  defence  of  bis  country's  interests.  He  died  on 
the  X3th  of  January  1894.  His  wife,  an  American  lady,  whose 
maiden  ruime  was  Klary  A.  King,  wrote  some  interesting  recol- 
lections of  their  diplomatic  experiences — Letters  of  a  Diplomatist*! 
Wife,  iBS^iQoo  (New  York,  X903),  and  ItaiioH  Letters  (London, 

190s). 

WADE,  BENJAMIN  FRANKUN  (1800-1878),  American  sUtes- 
man,  was  bora  near  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  37th  <d 
October  1800,  of  Puritan  ancestry.  He  was  rrared  on  a  farm, 
receiving  little  systematic  education,  and  in  x82x  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Andover,  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio. 
Here  he  spent  two  more  years  on  a  farm,  and  then,  securing 
employment  as  a  drover,  worked  his  way  to  Philadelphia  and 
finally  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  for  two  years  hie  taught 
school,  studied  medicine,  and  was  a  labourer  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
Returning  to  Ohio  in  1825,  he  studied  law  at  Canfield,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  X837,  and  began  practice  at  Jefferson, 
Ashtabula  county,  where  from  1 83  t  to  1837  he  was  a  law  partner 
of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  anti-slavery  leader.  During  1837- 
1839  and  X84X-1843  he  was  a  Whig  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Senate.  From  1847  until  X85X  he  was  a  state  district  judge,  and 
from  185X  until  1869  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
first  as  an  anti-slavery  W'hig  and  later  as  a  Republican.  In  the 
Senate  Wade  was  from  the  first  an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  slavery,  hb  bitter  denunciations  of  that  institution  snd  of  the 
slaveholders  receiving  added  force  from  his  rugged  honesty  and 
sincerity.  His  blunt,  direct  style  of  oratory  and  his  somewhat 
rough  manners  were  characteristic.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  critics  of  the 
Lincoln  administration,  whose  Ohio  member,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
had  long  been  a  political  rivaL  He  advocated  the  immediate 
emancipation  and  arming  of  the  sla\'es,  the  execution  of 
prominent  Southern  leaders,  and  the  wholesale  confiscation  of 
Confederate  property.  During  1861-1862  he  was  chairman  of 
the  important  joint-committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
in  x862,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories, 
was  instrumental  in  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories 
In  1864,  with  H.  W.  Davis  iq.v.),  he  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Wade-Davis  Bill  <for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States), 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  that  reconstruction  was  a 
legislative,  not  an  executive,  problem.  This  bill  was  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress,  just  before  their  adjournment,  but 
President  Lincoln  withheld  his  signature,  and  on  the  8th  of  July 
issued  a  proclamation  explaining  his  course  and  defining  his 
position.  Soon  afterward  (Aug.  5)  Wade  and  Davis  published 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  the  famous ''  Wade-Davis  Manifesto," 
a  vituperative  document  impugniitg  the  President's  honesty  of 
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ptttpoae  sod  attacking  his  leadenhip.  As  long  as  President 
Johnson  promised  severe  treatment  of  the  conquered  South, 
Wade  supported  him,  but  when  the  President  definitively 
adopted  the  more  lenient  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Wade  became 
one  of  his  mo&t  bitter  and  tmcompromising  opponents.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  thus  becoming 
acting  vice-president.  He  voted  for  Johnson's  conviction  on  his 
trial  for  impeachment,  and  for  this  was  severely  criticized,  since, 
in  the  event  of  conviction,  he  would  have  become  president; 
but  Wade's  whole  course  before  axKl  after  the  trial  would  seem 
to  belie  the  charge  that  be  was  actuated  by  any  such  motive. 
After  leaving  the  Senate  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  becomiag 
attorney  for  the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  and  in  1871  he  was  a 
member  of  President  Grant's  Santo  Domingo  Commission.  He 
died  at  Jefferson,  Ohio,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1878.  His  son, 
James  Fsanklin  Wade  (b.  1843),  was  colonel  of  the  6th  United 
States  (coloured)  cavalry  during  tht  Civil  War,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  regular  array  in  1903,  commanding 
the  army  in  the  Philippines  in  X903-i904. 

See  A.  G.  Riddle.  Life  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade  (Cleveland.  Ohio,  1886). 

WADE,  GEORGE  (1673-1748),  British  field  marshal,  wss  the 
son  of  Jerome  Wade  of  KilavaUy,  Westmeath,  and  entered  the 
British  army  in  1690.  He  was  present  at  Stciiikirk  in  1692,  and 
in  1695  he  became  captain.  In  1 702  he  served  in  Marlborough's 
army,  earning  particular  distinction  at  the  assault  on  the  citadel 
of  Liege,  and  in  1 703  he  became  successively  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  his  regiment  (later  the  loth  Foot).  In  1704,  iKilh  the 
temporary  rank  of  colonel,  he  served  on  Lord  Galway's  staff 
in  Portugal.  Wade  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Alcantara  in  1706,  in  a  rearguard  aaion  at  Villa  Nova  in  the 
same  autumn  (in  which,  according  to  Galway,  his  two  battalions 
repulsed  twenty-two  allied  squadrons),  and  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Almanza  on  the  25th  of  April  1707.  He  liad  now  risen 
to  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  on  the  following  1st  of  January 
(1707/8)  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army. 
His  next  service  was  as  second  in  command  to  James  (ist  earl) 
Stanhope  in  the  expedition  to  Minorca  in  1708.  In  17 10  he  was 
again  with  the  main  Anglo-aUied  army  in  Spain,  and  took  part 
in  the  great  battle  of  Saragossa  on  the  20th  of  August^  after 
which  he  was  promoted  major-general  and  given  a  command  at 
home.  The  Jacobite  outbreak  of  17 15  brought  him  into  promin- 
ence in  the  new  r61c  of  military  governor.  He  twice  detected 
important  Jacobite  conspiracies,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
procured  the  arrest  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  London, 
Count  Gyllenborg.  In  17 19  he  was  second  in  command  of  the 
land  forces  in  the  successful  "  conjunct "  military  and  naval 
expedition  to  Vigo.  In  1724  he  was  sent  to  the  Highlands  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  country  and  its  people, 
and  two  years  later,  having  meantime  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chicf  to  give  effect  to  his  own  recommendations,  he 
began  the  system  of  metalled  roads  which  is  his  chief  title  to 
fame,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  lines — 

"  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made. 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  General  Wade." 

In  the  course  of  this  engineering  work  Wade  superintended  the 
construction  of  no  less  than  40  stone  bridges.  At  the  same 
time,  slowly  and  with  the  tact  that  came  of  long  experience,  he 
disarmed  the  dans.  In  1743  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  1743  field  marshal. 
In  tills  year  he  commanded  the  British  contingent  in  Flanders, 
and  was  associated  in  the  supreme  command  with  the  duke 
d'Aremberg,  the  leader  of  the  Austrian  contingent.  The  cam- 
paign, as  was  to  be  expected  when  the  enemy  was  of  one  nation, 
superior  in  numbers  and  led  by  Saxe,  was  a  failure,  and  Wade, 
who  was  seventy  years  of  age  and  in  bad  health,  rcugned  the 
command  in  March  1744.  George  II.  promptly  made  him 
commander-in-chief  in  England,  and  in  that  capacity  Field 
Marshal  Wade  had  to  deal  with  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of 
1745,  in  which  he  was  utterly  bafHcd  by  the  perplexing  rapidity 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward's  marches.  On  the  appointment  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  Wade 
retired.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  March  1748.  I 


WADE.  THOMAS  (1805-187$).  English  poet  and  dxmmatist. 
was  born  at  Woodbridge.  Suffolk,  in  1805.  He  early  went  to 
London,  where  be  began  to  publish  verse  of  considerable  merit 
under  the  inspiration  of  Byron.  Keats  and  especially  Shelley. 
He  wrote  some  plays  that  were  produced  00  the  XxKidon  suge 
with  a  certain  measure  of  success,  owing  more  perhaps  to  the 
acting  of  Charles  and  Fazmy  Kemble  than  to  the  merits  of  the 
dramatist.  Wade  frequently  contributed  verses  to  the  maga- 
sinesy  and  for  some  yeaxa  he  was  editor  as  well  as  part-pro* 
prietor  of  JSeU'i  Weekly  Meuengfin  This  venture  proving 
financially  unsuccessful,  he  retired  to  Jcrs^,  where  he  edited 
the  British  Prets,  continuing  to  publish  poetry  from  time  to 
time  until  187 1.    He  died  in  Jersey  on  the  i9tii  of  September 


SisUrs  (1835).  a  volume  of  poems,  among  which  "  The  Nuptials  of 
Juno  "  in  particular  showed  rare  gifts  of  tmaginatton,  though  like 
all  Wade's  work  deficient  in  sense  of  melody  and  feeling  for  artistic 
form:  Womoh's  Laot  (1828),  a  play  produced  at  Covent  Gaideo; 
Ttu  PhrenologistSt  a  farce  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1830;  7%$ 
Jew  ofArragon,  a  play  that  was  "  howled  from  the  stage  "  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1830  owmr  to  its  exaltation  of  the  Jew;  MMtidi  et  cordis 
earmina  (1835).  a  volume  of  poems,  many  of  which  had  pieviouvly 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  lUpository;  The  Conlentitm  </  I>oatk  and 
Looe,  Udena  and  The  Shadow  Seeher — ^these  three  being  published 
in  the  form  of  pamphlets  in  1837;  Protkanasia  and  other  Poems 
(1839).  Wade  also  m-rote  a  drama  entitled  Kint  Henry  11. ,  and  a 
translation  of  Dante's  "  Inferno  "  in  the  metre  of  the  orijginal.  both 
of  which  remain  in  manuscript;  and  a, series  of  sonnets  mspiied  by 
his  wife,  some  of  which  have  been  published. 

See  Alfred  H.  Milts,  The  Poets  and  Poetry  ot  the  Century,  vol.  iii. 
(to  vols.,  London,  1891-1897);  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  igth 
Century,  edited  by  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nk»tl  and  T.  J.  Wwe  (a  vols., 
London.  1893^1896).  containing  a  number  of  Wade's  sonneto,  a 
specimen  of  ma  Dante  txanslation  and  a  reprint  of  two  of  his  vene 
pamphlets. 

WADE,  SIR  THOMAS  FRANCIS  (1818-1895),  British  diplo- 
matist, bom  in  London  on  the  25th  of  August  1818.  was  the  son 
of  Major  Wade  of  the  Black  Watch,  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter 
of  William  Smythe  of  Barbavilla,  Westmeath.  In  183S  his 
father  purchased  for  him  a  commission  in  the  8ist  Regiment. 
Elxchanging  (1839)  into  the  42nd  Highlanders,  he  served  with 
his  regiment  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  devoting  bis  leisure  to  the 
congenial  study  of  Italian  and  modem  Greek.  On  receiving  hia 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  184 1  he  exchanged  into  the  98th 
Regiment,  then  under  orders  for  China,  and  landed  in  Hong-Kong 
in  June  1843.  The  scene  of  the  war  had  at  that  time  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Yangtze-kiang,  and  thither  Wade  was  ordered  with 
liis  regiment.  There  he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Chin-kiang-fu 
and  in  the  advance  on  Naidiing.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
interpreter  in  Cantonese  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hong-Kong, 
and  in  1846  assistant  Chinese  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of 
trade,  Sir  John  Davis.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  vice-consul 
at  Shanghai.  The  Tai^ping  rebellion  had  so  disorganized  the 
administration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai  that  it  .was 
considered  advisable  to  put  the  collection  of  the  foreign  customs 
duties  into  commission,  a  committee  of  three,  of  whom  Wade 
was  the  chief,  being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
custom^  This  formed  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  maritime 
customs  service.  In  1855  Wade  was  appointed  Chinese  secretary 
to  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  J.  Davis  at  Hong- 
Kong.  On  the  declaration  of  the  second  Chinese  War  in  1857, 
he  was  attached  to  Lord  Elgin's  staff  as  Chinese  secretary, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  H.  N.  Ley  he  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions which  led  up  to  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858).  In  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Frederick  Bmce  in.his  attempt 
to  exchange  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  was  present  at 
Taku  when  the  force  attending  the  mission  was  treacherously 
attacked  and  driven  back  from  the  Peiho.  On  Lord  Elgin's 
return  to  China  in  i860  he  resumed  his  former  post  of  Chinese 
secretary,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  arranging  for  the 
advance  of  the  special  envoys  and  the  British  and  French  forces 
to  Tientsin,  and  subsequently  towards  Peking.  For  the  purpose 
of  arranging  for  a  camping  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tungchow  he  arcomi)anted  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Harry  Parkes  on 
his  first  visit  to  that  city,  where  on  the  next  day  Parkes  with 
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Mr  Loch  and  others  was  bjr  An  act  of  shameless  treachery  made 
prisoner.  In  the  succeeding  negotiations  Wade  took  a  leading 
part,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  legation  at  Peking  he  took 
up  the  post  of  Chinese  secretary  of  legation.  In  1862  he  was 
made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  On  the  return  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  to  England  in  1864  he  remained  as  chargi  d*affaires,  and 
again  from  1869  to  1871,  when  he  was  appointed  minister,  he 
filled  the  acting  post.  The  Tientsin  massacre  in  1870  entailed 
long  and  difficult  negotiations,  which  were  admirably  conducted 
by  Wade.  On  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  emperor  Tung- 
chih  he,  in  common  with  his  colleagues,  requested  an  audience 
in  accordance  with  the  treaties,  which  was  for  the  first  time 
granted  as  a  right.  The  murder  of  A.  R.  Margaiy  near  Man' 
wyne  in  Yunnan  in  1875  threatened  at  ohe  time  to  cause  a  rupture 
with  ^he  Chinese  government,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Wade  did 
leave  Peking.  But  the  Chinese,  finding  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
despatched  Li  Hung-Chang  after  him  to  Chefoo,  where  the  two 
diplomatists  arranged  the  penalties  which  were  to  be  paid  for 
the  crime,  and  concluded  a  convention  which,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  was  ratified  by  thc.govemmcnts.  Wade  was  then  made 
K.C.B.,  and  in  1883  retired  from  the  service.  On  his  return  to 
England  the  attractions  of  his  old  university  induced  him  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed  the 
first  professor  of  Chinese.  He  died  there  on  the  31st  of  July  1S95. 
in  1889  he  was  made  G.C.M.G.  In  x868  he  had  married  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Hcischel.  (R.  K.  D.) 

WADE  (or  Waao),  SIR  WILUAM  (1546-1623),  English  states- 
man and  diplomatist,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Armagil  Wade 
(d.  1 568),  the  traveller,  who  sailed  with  a  party  of  adventurers  for 
North  America  in  1 536,  and  later  became  (i  547)  one  of  the  derks 
of  the  privy  council  in  London  and  a  member  of  pariiament. 
William  Wade  obtained  bis  entrance  into  official  life  by  serving 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  sending  information  to  this 
statesman  from  Paris  and  from  Italy.  He  also  passed  some 
time  in  Strassburg;  then  in  1581  he  became  secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  and  in  1583  a  clerk  of  the  privy  council. 
He  visited  Vienna,  Copenhagen  and  Madrid  on  public  business, 
and  in  1585  he  went  to  Paris,  being  waylaid  and  maltreated  on 
his  return  near  Amiens  by  influential  personages  who  disliked 
the  object  of  his  mission.  In  1 586  he  went  to  Chartley  and  took 
possession  of  Mary  Stuart's  papers,  and  in  1587  was  again  in 
France.  During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Wade  was 
much  occupied  in  searching  for  Jesuits  and  in  discovering  plots 
against  the  life  of  the  queen.  James  I.,  who  knighted  him  in 
1603,  employed  him  in  similar  ways,  and  he  was  fully  occupied  in 
unravelling  the  plots  which  marked  the  early  years  of  the  new 
reign.  For  some  time  Wade  was  a  member  of  parliament.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  1613,  and  died  on  the  21st  of  October 
1623.  Sir  William  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Virginia  company, 
and  the  Wades  of  Virginia  claim  descent  from  his  father. 

WADEBRIDOB,  a  market  town  and  seaport  in  the  St  Austell 
parliamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  the  .Great 
Western  and  London  &  South- Western  railways,  38  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Plymouth.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  2186.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situatol  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Camel.  7  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Padstow  Bay  on  the  north  coast. 
A  slone  bridge,  consisting  of  seventeen  arches,  was  built  in  1485 
over  the  river,  and  made  a  county  bridge  under  James  I.  llic 
parish  church  of  Egloshayle,  nearly  2  m.  from  the  xovm,  is  m  the 
main  Perpendicular,  with  a  beautiful  tower;  but  part  of  the 
fabric  is  Early  English  The  neighbouring  church  of  St  Breock 
is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  with  a  fine  font  of  the  earlier 
period.  An  ancient  round-headed  cross  stands  near  the  town 
T%cre  is  considerable  agricultural  trade,  and  iron  founding  is 
carried  on;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  some  copper,  lead, 
granite  and  slate  are  worked  and  exported  in  small  vessels, 
coal,  timber  and  general  merchandise  being  imported 

WADBLAI,  a  station  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Upper  Nile  in  the 
British  protectorate  of  Uganda,  in  2*  50'  N  ,  31**  35'  E.,  200  m 
in  a  direct  line  N.N  W  of  Entebbe  on  Victoria  Nyanza.  and  72  m 
by  river  below  Butiaba  on  Albert  Nyanza.    The  government 
station  was  built  on  a  hill  160  to  200  ft.  above  the  Nile  at  a  spot 


where  the  river  narrows  to  482  ft.  and  attains  a  depth  of  30  ft. 
At  this  place  was  a  gauge  for  measuring  the  discharge  of  the  river. 
Wadelai  was  first  visited  by  a  European,  Lieut.  H.  Chii^)cndaII, 
in  1875,  and  was  named  after  a  chieftain  who,  when  visited  by 
Gessi  Pasha  (on  the  occasion  of  that  officer's  drcumnavigatiun 
of  Albert  Nyanza),  ruled  the  surrounding  district  as  a  vassal  of 
Kabarega,  king  of  Unyoro.  The  region  was  annexed  to  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  and  WadelaPs  village  chosen  as  a  government 
post.  This  post  was  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  1}  m. 
below  the  existing  station.  Here  for  some  time  Emin  Pasha  had 
his  headquarters,  evacuating  the  pbce  in  December  i8S3, 
Thereafter,  for  some  years,  the  district  was  held  by  the  Mahdists, 
In  1894  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Wadelai,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  by  Major  E.  R.  Owen.  Some  twelve  years  later 
the  government  post  was  withdrawn.  There  is  a  native  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

WADHWAN.  a  town  of  India,  in  Kathiawar,  Bombay,  the 
capital  of  a  petty  state  of  the  same  name,  and  the  junction  of 
the  Kathiawar  railway  system  with  the  Bombay  and  Baroda 
line,  389  m.  N.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  16,223.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  school  for  girasias 
or  subordinate  chiefs.  The  civil  station,  under  British  ad- 
ministration, had  a  population  in  1901  of  11,255.  The  state 
of  Wadhwan  has  an  area  of  236  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  34>S5i; 
revenue,  £25,000.  Cotton  trade  and  stone-quarrying  are  im- 
portant, and  there  are  manufactures  of  soap  and  saddlery. 

WADI,  also  written  wady,  in  some  dialects  wad;  Arabic  for  a 
"  valley,"  h^nce  a  stream  or  river  flowing  through  a  valley,  as 
well  as  the  valley  itself.    It  is  a  common  term  in  place  names. 

WADI  HALFA,  or  Haifa,  a  town  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  in  21"  55'  N.,  31*  19'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
5  m.  S.  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Sudan.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Haifa  mudiria,  is  770  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  steamer, 
and  575  m.  N.N.W.  of  Khartum  by  rail.  Some  6  m.  above  the 
town  is  the  seo>nd  cataract,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile 
opposite  Haifa  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  city  of 
Buhen  (Bohon).  Haifa  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Sudan 
railway  and  the  southern  terminus  of  a  steamboat  service  on 
the  Nile,  which,  running  to  Shellal  (Assuan),  connects  there  with 
the  Egyptian  railways. 

Wadi  Haifa  is  a  general  designation  including  the  native  village 
of  that  name,  the  camp,  founded  by  the  British  in  1884  as  their 
base  in  the  operations  for  the  reh'ef  of  General  Gordon,  and  the 
civil  cantonment  established  at  the  same  time.  This  cantonment 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Nubian  village,  and  round  it  has  grown  a 
thriving  town,  at  first  named  Tairfikia,  but  now  called  Haifa. 
It  has  a  population  (1907)  of  about  3000.  The  camp  is  i§  m.  S. 
of  Haifa.  Here  are  the  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  railway 
works,  and  an  esplanade  along  the  river  front.  The  village  of 
Wadi  Haifa  is  3  m.  S.  of  the  camp^^ 

WAD  MEDANI,  a  town  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  capital 
of  the  Blue  Nile  mudiria,  in  14"  24'  N.,  33"  31'  E.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  1 10  m.  by  rail  and  147  m.  by  river,  S.E. 
of  Khartum.  Pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  the  chief  depot  for  grain 
raised  in  the  Gezira,  has  oil  and  soap  works,  and  is  a  thriving 
commercial  centre,  being  on  the  main  trade  route  between 
Khartum  and  Abyssirua.  Tlie  town,  which  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  contains  some  fine  buildings,  the  chief  mosque  having 
a  conspicuous  tower.  Wad  Medani  was  almost  destroyed  during 
the  Afahdia,  but  its  return  to  prosperity  under  Anglo- Egyptian 
rule  was  rapid.  In  1900  it  was  connected  by  rciilway  with 
Khartum,  and  thus  the  hindrance  to  trade  through  the  Blue  Kile 
being  scarcely  navigable  between  January  and  June  wis  over- 
come. In  1 910  railway  communication  between  the  town  and 
Kordofan  was  established.     (See  Sudan,  f  AnglO' Egyptian.) 

WAFER,  a  thin  flat  cake  or  sheet  of  paste,  usually  chrcular  In 
shape.  The  derivation  of  the  word,  which  is  the  same  as 
"  wafile.**  a  batler<ake  cooked  in  wafilc-irons  and  served  hot, 
is  given  under  "  GofTer,**  which  is  adapted  froth  the  French  form 
ol  the  Teutonic  original.  As  articles  of  stationery,  wafers  consist 
t>(  thin  brittle,  adhe^iive  disks,  used  for  securing  papers  together, 
and  for  forming  a  basis  for  impressed  official  seals.    They  arc 
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made  of  a  thin  paste  of  vciy  fine  flour,  baked  between  "  waTcr 
irons  **  over  a  charcoal  fire  LiU  the  thin  stratum  of  paste  becomes 
dry  and  bn'ttJe  and  the  flour  starch  is  partly  transformed  into 
glutinous  adhesive  dcatnn.  The  caLe  is  cut  into  round  disks 
with  suitable  steel  punches.  Bright  non-poisunous  colouring 
matter  is  added  to  the  paste  for  making  coloured  wafers.  They 
are  also  nude  of  gelatin.  Wafers  of  dry  pa&lc  arc  u>cU  in  medical 
practice  to  enclose  powders  or  other  forms  of  drugs,  thus  rendering 
them  easy  to  swallow. 

In  ecclesiastical  usage  the  term  "  wafer  "  is  applied  to  the  thin 
drcular  disk  of  unleavened  bread,  stamped  with  a  cross,  the 
letters  IJI.S.  or  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  Is  the  form  of  the  conse- 
crated bread  as  used  in  the  service  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

WAGER  (derived,  through  Fr.  wagicr,  gagler^  (rom  l>at. 
vadium,  a  pledge),  a  bet  orstake.  Wagers  in  thcordinary  sense 
of  the  term  arc  dealt  with  under  the  headings  Gaulnc  and 
Betting;  but  the  method  of  wagering — in  principle  the  putting 
of  a  decision  to  the  hazard — has  bad  extended  employment  in 
various  cases  which  may  be  noticed  here.  The  determination  of 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  by  means  of  wager  or  analogous  forms 
of  procedure,  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  ancient  law.  The 
Icgis  actio  sacramctiti  at  Rome — ^ai  first  a  real,  then  a  fictitious, 
wager— and  the  wagers  "  of  battle  **  and  "  of  law  "  in  England, 
of  the  highest  antiquity  in  their  origin,  survived  up  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  in  the  history  of  both  legal  systems.  The 
form  of  the  wager  survived  long  after  its  reason  had  been  fior- 
gottcn.  The  general  prevalence  of  the  wager  form  of  proceeding 
is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  early  conception  of  a  judge  as 
a  mere  referee  who  decided  the  dispute  submitted  to  him,  not  as 
an  executive  ofiScer  of  the  state,  but  as  an  arbitrator  casually 
called  In  (see  Maine,  Aftcicni  Law^  c.  x.)> 

"  Wager  of  battle  "  in  England  was  a  mode  of  trial  aUowed  in 
certain  cases,  viz.  on  a  civil  writ  of  right  for  recovery  of  land 
(sec  Wut),  and  on  criminal  appeals  of  treason  and  felony  (see 
Appeal).  Trial  by  battle,  or  single  combat,  was  a  common 
Teutom'c  custom  in  days  when  criminal  "  appeal  "  was  really  a 
prosecution  by  a  private  individual;  and  it  remained  in  vogue 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  (where  hired  champions  were  allowed) 
tc  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  England,  where  after  the  Con- 
quest it  was  to  some  extent  substituted  for  trial  by  ordeal  (9.V.). 
It  was  an  institution  suited  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  duel  (9.V.).  In  England  the  "  ap- 
pellant *'  first  formulated  his  charge,  which  was  proclaimed  at 
five  successive  county  courts.  If  the  "  appellee  "  did  not  appear 
he  was  outlawed;  if  he  did  he  could  plead  various  exemptions; 
and  unless  the  court  upheld  them  he  was  obliged  to  offer  battle 
by  throwing  down  bis  glove  as  gage.  When  an  ordinary  court 
ordered  the  battle,  it  was  fought  on  foot  with  staves  and  leather 
shields;  but  when  a  court  of  chivalry*  ordered  it,.on  horse  with 
^)ear  and  sword.  If  defeated,  the  appellee  was  liaJble  to  sentence 
of  death  by  hanging,  and  an  undedded  fight  still  left  him  liable, 
though  acquitted  on  the  appeal,  to  trial  by  indictment;  if  the 
appellant  yielded,  the  appcUee  was  free.  The  right  of  "  wager  of 
battle  "  was  daimed  as  late  as  1818  by  a  man  named  Thornton, 
who  had  been  acquitted  at  assizes  of  a  charge  of  murdering  a  girl 
named  Ashford;  her  brother  brought  an  "appeal,"  and  the 
judges  upheld  Thornton's  claim,  but  the  appellant  then  with- 
drew. Next  year  appeals  for  felony  or  treason  were  abolished  by 
statute.* 

"  Wager  of  law  "  {vadiaiio  kgis)  was  a  right  of  a  defendant  in 
actions  of  simple  contract,  debt  and  detinue.  It  superseded  the 
ordeal  (itself  called  lex  in  the  Assize  of  CUrendon  and  other 

,  \The  mecfieval  court  of  diivahy  had  both  dvil  and  criminal 
juriidietioa,  and  was  htid  jdntly  by  the  lord  high  constable  and  the 
«ul  nMnhal.  The  last  sitting  of  a  court  of  cMvalry  for  criminal 
business  in  England  was  in  1631 :  and  as  a  civil  court  (for  cases  of 
honour  and  questions  of  precedence)  it  gradually  decayed  through 
want  of  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  There  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  rules  of  battle  ordered  by  a  court  of  chivalry  in 
Ashmolean  M5S.  856  of  the  Bodleian  Ubiary  (transcribed  In  lUut' 
Iraiwns  of  AncieiU  StaU  and  Ckitolry^  Roxburgbe  Club,  1640). 
'See  G.  Neilson,  Trial  by  Combat  (Clai^w,  1891). 


ancient  constitutional  records).  .The  procedure  in  a  wager  of 
law  is  traced  by  Blackstone  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Ex  xati.  10; 
bui  It  seems  historically  to  have  been  denvcd  fnum  the  system 
of  compurgation,  introduced  into  England  from  Normandy,  a 
system  which  is  new  thought  to  have  had  an  appreciable  e0ect 
on  the  development  of  the  English  iury  (v  v ).  It  aUo  has  some 
points  of  resemblance,  pcrhapa  some  bisioncal  connexion,  with 
the  sponsio  and  the  dccisory  oath  of  Roman  law,  and  the  reference 
to  oath  of  Scots  law  (see  Oath).  The  use  of  the  oath  instead  of 
the  real  or  feigned  Lt>mbal— real  in  English  law,  feigned  in  Roman 
law — no  doubt  represents  an  advance  in  legal  development. 
The  technical  term  sacramcutmm  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  stages  of  law.  In  the  wager  of  law  the  defendant,  with 
eleven  compurgators,  appeared  in  court,  and  the  defendant 
swore  that  he  did  not  owe  the  debt,  or  (in  detinue)  that  he  did 
not  detain  the  plaintiil's  chattel;  whDe  the  compurgators  swore 
that  they  believed  that  he  spoke  the  truth  it  was  an  eminently 
unsatisfactory  way  of  arriving  at  the  merits  of  a  claim,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  policy  of  the  law  was  in 
favour  of  its  restriction  rather  than  of  its  extension.  Thus  it 
was  not  permitted  where  the  defendant  was  not  a  person  of  go«d 
character,  where  the  king  sued,  where  the  defendant  was  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  t>wed 
the  debt,  or  in  any  form  of  action  other  than  those  named, 
even  though  the  cause  of  action  were  the  same.  No  wager  of 
law  was  allowed  in  assumpsil,  even  though  the  cause  of  action 
were  a  simple  debt  This  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  assumpsit 
— ^proceeding  originaUy  upon  a  fictitious  averment  of  a  promise 
by  the  defendant— as  a  means  of  recovering  debts.  Where  a 
penalty  was  created  by  statute,  it  became  a  common  form  to 
insert  a  proviso  that  no  wager  of  law  was  to  be  aUowed  in  an 
action  for  the  penally.  Wager  of  law  was  finally  abolished  in 
1833  Q  &  4  William  IV.  c.  4a). 

Another  form  of  judidal  wager  in  use  up  to  1845  was  ^^^  fcignef! 
issue,  by  which  questions  arising  in  the  course  of  chancery  pro- 
ceedings were  sent  for  trial  by  jury  in  a  common  law  court.  The 
plaintiff  averred  the  laying  of  a  wager  of  £5  with  the  defendant 
that  a  certain  event  was  as  he  alleged  ;  the  defendant  admittefi 
the  wager,  but  disputed  the  allegation;  on  this  issue  was 
joined.  This  procedure  was  abolished  by  s.  tg.  of  the  Gaming 
Act  1845.  (W  F.  C.)  . 

WAGES  (the  plural  of  "  wage,"  from  Late  Lat.  wadium,  a 
pledge,  O.  Fr.  wagier,  gaptr).  Wages,  although  one  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  terms  in  economic  science,  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difiicult  to  define  accurately.  The  natural 
definition  is  that  wages  is  the  "  reward  for  labour,"  but  then 
we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  difficulty  so  wdl  stated  by 
Adam  Smith:  "  The  greater  part  of  people  understand  better 
what  is  meant  by  a  quantity  of  a  particular  commodity  than  by 
a  quantity 'of  labour,  the  one  is  a  pbin  palpable  object,  the  other 
an  abstract  notion,  which,  though  it  can  be  made  sufficiently 
intelligible,  is  not  altogether  so  natural  and  obvious."  If  we 
regard  wages  as  the  reward  for  a  quantity  of  labour,  it  is  clear 
that  to  make  the  meaning  predse  we  must  give  a  precise  meaning 
to  this  abstract  notion  of  Adam  Smith.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  labourer  the  quantity  of  labour  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
work  accomplished  (e.g,  raising  so  ouny  foot-pounds)  as  to  "  all 
the  feelings  of  a  disagreeable  kind,  all  the  bodily  inconvenience 
or  mental  annoyance,  connected  witii  the  employment  of  one's 
ikoughts  or  musdes  or  both  in  a  particular  occupation  "  (J.  S. 
MUl).  But  this  analysis  seems  only  to  make  the  task  of  definition 
more  di£Eicult,  for  the  dass  of  labourers,  in  this  wide  sense  of 
the  term  labour,  would  indude  the  capitalist  who  racks  his 
brains  in  making  plans  just  as  much  as  the  navvy  who  digs  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Thus  "  profits,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  instead  of  being  contrasted, would  to  a  large  extent 
be  dassificd  with  wages,  and  in  fact  the  wages  of  superintendence 
or  of  management  iaone  of  the  recognized  elements  in  the  classical 
analysis  of  profits.  It  is  only  when  we  refer  to  the  list  of  "  occu- 
pations "  in  any  dviliicd  country  that  we  can  really  form  ap 
adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  classes  to  which  the  term  labour, 
as  defined  by  Mill,  may  l>e  extended. 
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It  may  be  granted  tbat  in  certain  economic  inquiries  it  is 
extremely  useful  to  bring  out  the  points  of  resemblance  tK^wcen 
*'  workers  "  at  the  various  stages  of  the  social  scale,  and  it  is 
especially  serviceable  in  showing  that  the  opposition  between 
••  employer  "  and  the  *'  employed,"  and  the  "  classes  "  and  the 
"  masses,"  b  often  exaggerated.  At  the  same  time  the  difTvr- 
ences,  if  not  in  kind  at  any  rate  in  degree,  are  so  great  that  if  the 
analogy  is  carried  very  far  it  becomes  misleading.  Accordingly  it 
seems  natural  to  adopt  as  the  preliminary  defim'tion  of  **  wages  " 
something  equivalent  to  that  of  Francis  Walker  in  his  standard 
work  on  the  Wiiges  Question,  viz.  *'  the  reward  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  production  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  their 
employers  and  are  paid  at  stipulated  rates." 

It  may  be  observed  that  by  extending  the  meaning  of  pro- 
duction, as  is  now  done  by  most  economists,  to  include  all  kinds 
of  labour,  and  by  substituting  benefit  for  profit,  this  definition 
will  include  all  grades  of  wages. 

Having  thus  limited  th^  class  of  those  who  earn  **  wages,"  the 
next  point  is  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  wages  ou^t  to  be 
measured.  The  most  obvious  method  is  to  take  as  the 
rate  of  time-wages  the  amount  of  money  earned  in  a 
certain  time,  and  as  the  rate  of  task-wages  the  amount  of 
wumey  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  work  of  a  given 
quality;  and  in  many  inquiries  this  rough  mode  of  measurement 
IS  sufficient.  But  the  introduction  of  money  as  the  measure  at 
once  makes  it  necessary  to  assume  that  for  purposes  of  comparison 
the  value  of  the  money  to  the  wage-earners  may  be  considered 
constant.  This  supposition  does  not  hold  good  even  between 
different  phices  in  the  same  country  at  the  same  time,  and  stiU 
less  with  variations  in  time  as  well  as  place.  To  the  labourers, 
however,  the  amount  of  money  they  obtain  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  accordingly  economists  have  drawn  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  nominal  and  real  wages.  "  Labour,  like  com- 
modities," says  Adam  Smith,  "  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  and 
a  nominal  price.  Its  real  price  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  are 
given  for  it;  its  nominal  price  in  the  quantity  of  money.  The 
labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  b  well  or  ill  rewarded,  in  proportion  to 
the  real  not  to  the  nominal  price  of  his  labour." 

Walker  (op.  of.  pp.  12  sqq.)  has  given  a  full  analysts  of  the 
principal  elements  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  reo/ wages  of  labour.  They  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows.  (1)  Variations  in  the  purcha«ng  power 
of  money  may  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  causes 
affecting  the  general  level  of  prices  in  a  country. 
Sudi,  for  instance,  is  a  debasement  of  the  coinage,  of  which  a 
good  example  is  furnished  in  English  history  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI  Thorold  Rogers  has  ascribed 
much  of  the  degradation  of  labour  which  ensued  to  this  fact, 
and  Macaulay  has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  evils  suffered 
by  the  labouring  cUsses  prior  to  the  recoinage  of  1696.  The 
issues  of  inconvertible  paper  notes  in  excess  have  frequently 
caused  a  disturbance  of  ral  wages,  and  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  in  this  case  wages  as  a  nile  do  not  rise  so  quickly  as  com- 
inodities.  A  general  rise  in  prices  due  to  great  discoveries  of 
the  precious  metab  would,  if  nominal  wages  xemained  the  same, 
of  course  cause  a  fall  in  real  wages.  There  are,  however,  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  stimulus  f^*tn  to  trade  in  this  case 
would  raise  wages  at  least  in  proportion;  and  certainly  the  great 
gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  California  raised  wages  in 
England,  as  b  shown  in  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  vol.  v.  p.  284. 
Similariy  it  b  possible  that  a  general  fall  in  prices,  owing  to  a 
relative  scarcity  of  the  precious  metab,  may  lower  the  prices  of 
commodities  before  it  lowers  the  price  of  labour,  in  which  case 
there  b  a  rise  in  real  wages.  In  the  controversy  as  to  the  possible 
advantages  of  bimetallbm  thb  was  one  of  the  points  most  fre- 
quently discussed.  It  b  impossible  to  say  a  priori  whether  a  rise 
or  faD  in  general  prices,  or  a  change  in  the  value  of  money,  «rill 
raise  or  bwer  teal  wages,  since  the  result  b  effected  principally 
by  indirect  influences.  But,  apart  from  these  general  movements 
in  prices,  we  must,  in  order  to  find  the  real  value  of  nominal 
wafes,  consider  variations  in  local  prices,  and  in  makS&g  thb 
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estimate  we  must  notice  the  principal  items  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  labourers.     Much  attention  has  been  given  recently  by 
statibticians  to  this  subject,  with  the  view  of  finding  a  good 
"  index  number  "  for  real  wages.    (2)  Varieties  in  the  form  of 
payment  require  careful  attention.    Sometimes  the  payment  b 
only  partly  m  money,  especially  in  agriculture  in  some  places. 
In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  labourers  receive  meal,  peais, 
potatoes,  &c     (3)  Opportunities  for  extra  earnings  are  sometimes 
of  much  importance,  especially  if  we  take  as  the  wage-earning 
unit  the  family  and  not  the  individual     At  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  Arthur  Young,  in  his  celebrated  tours,  often  caOs 
attention  to  this  fact.    In  Northumberland  and  other  counties  a 
"  hind  "  (i.e.  agricultural  bbourer)  b  more  valued  if  he  has  a  large 
working  family,  and  the  family  earnings  are  relatively  targe. 
(4)  Regularity  of  employment  is  always,  especially  in  modern 
times,  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered.    Apart 
from  such  obvious  causes  of  fluctuation  as  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  fishermen,  guides,  &c.,  there  are 
various  social  and  industrial  cau!>cs  (for  a  particular  and  able 
investigation  of  which  the  reader  may  consult  Professor  FoxwelI*s 
essay  on  the  subject).    Under  the  system  of  production  on  a  large 
scale  for  foreign  markets,  with  widely  extended  division  of  labour, 
it  seems  impossible  to  adjust  accurately  the  supply  to  the 
demand,  and  there  are  in  consequence  constant  fluctuations  in 
the  employment  of  bbour.    A  striking  example,  happily  rare,  b 
fumbhcd  by  the  cotton  famine  during  the  American  Civil  War 
(s)  In  forming  a  scientific  conception  of  real  wages  we  ought  to 
take  into  account  the  longer  or  the  shorter  duration  bf  the  power 
to  labour:  the  man  whose  employment  b  healthy  and  who  lives 
more  comfortably  and  longer  at  the  same  nominal  rate  of  wages 
may  be  held  to  obtain  a  higher  real  wage  than  his  less  fortunate 
competitor.    It  b  worth  noting,  in  this  respect,  that  in  nearly 
every  special  industry  there  is  a  liability  to  some  special  form  of 
disease:  t.g.  lace-workcts  often  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
miners  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  &c.    Thus,  in  attempting  to 
estimate  real  wages,  we  have  to  consider  all  the  various  dis- 
comforts involved  in  the  **  quantity  of  labour  "  as  well  as  all  the 
conveniences  which  the  nominal  wages  will  purchase  and  all  the 
supplements  in  kind. 

In  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  wages  question  it  would 
be  natural  to  examine  next  the  causes  which  determine  the 
general  rate  of  wages  in  any  country  at  any  time. 
Thb  b  a  problem  to  which  econombts  have  given  2J7 
much  attention,  and  b  one  of  great  complexity.  It  wagn 
is  difficult,  when  we  consider  the  immense  variety  ^'fv^ 
of  "occupations"  in  any  civilized  coimtry  and  the 
constant  changes  which  are  taking  place,  even  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  general  rate  of  wages.  There  are 
thousands  of  occupations  of  various  kinds,  and  at  first  sight  it 
may  seem  impossible  to  determine,  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
accurate  for  any  useful  purpose,  an  average  or  general  rate  oif 
wages,  especially  if  we  attempt  to  take  real  and  not  merely 
nominal  wages.  At  the  same  time,  in  estimating  the  progress  <rf 
the  working-classes,  or  in  comparing  their  relative  positions  in 
different  countries,  it  b  necessary  to  use  thb  conception  of  t 
general  rate  of  wages  in  a  practical  manner.  The  difficulties 
presented  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  met  with  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  money  or  the  general  level  of  prices, 
and  may  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  the  same  methods. 
An  "  index  number  "  may  be  formed  by  taking  various  kinds  of 
labour  as  fair  samples,  and  the  nominal  wages  thus  obtained  may 
be  corrected  by  a  consideration  of  the  elements  in  the  real  wages 
to  which  they  correspond.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  tbat 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  taken  at  different  tunes  and 
places  are  the  same,  just  as  in  the  case  ol  oommoditica  similar 
precautions  are  necessary.  PraaicaUy,  for  example,  errors  are 
constantly  made  by  taking  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  short  time 
(say  an  hour),  and  then,  without  regard  to  regularity  of  empk>y- 
mcnt,  constructing  the  annual  rate  00  thb  basb;  and  again, 
insufficient  attention  b  paid  to  Adam  Smith's  pithy  cautioa  that 
**  there  may  be  more  labour  in  an  hour^  hard  work  than  in  two 
houn'  easy  business."    Btit,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  obtain 
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•B  acomte  neunfe  of  the  geoenl  imte  of  wafs  for  practical 
ptttposet,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  and  necessity 
of  the  conception  in  eoonomic  theory.  For,  as  soon  as  it  is 
assumed  that  industrial  competition  is  the  principal  eoonomic 
force  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  a  community— and  this 
is  in  reality  the  fundamental  aasumptiea  ot  modem  eoonomk 
science, — a  distinction  most  be  drawn  between  the  most  general 
causes  which  affect  all  wages  and  the  particular  causes  which 
kad  to  differences  of  wages  in  different  employments.  In  other 
words,  the  actual  rate  of  wages  obtained  in  any  partinilar  occu- 
pation depends  partly  on  causes  affecting  that  gronp  compared 
with  others,  and  partly  on  the  general  conations  which  determine 
the  relations  between  labour,  capital  and  praductioB  over  the 
whole  area  in  which  the  industrial  competition  is  effective. 
(See  A.  L.  Bowlcy 's  Wagts  in  the  Untied  Kinf/iom  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ctnlmry  (1900),  §  3,  lor  an  account  oC  the  meaning  and  uae  of  the 
average  wage.) 
Thus  the  theory  of  the  wages  question  consists  of  two  parts,  or 
gives  the  answers  to  two  questions.  (1)  What  are  the 
causes  which  determine  the  general  rate  of  wages? 
(a)  Why  are  wages  m  some  occupations  and  at  some 
times  and  places  above  or  below  this  general  rate  ? 
With  regard  to  the  ffrst  question,  Adam  Smith,  as  in  almost 
every  important  economic  theory,  gives  an  answer  which  com- 
bines two  views  which  were  subsequently  differentiated  into 
antagonism.  "  The  produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natural 
m»mpenae  or  wages  of  labour,"  is  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
chapter  on  wages.  But  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that "  this  original 
state  of  things,  in  which  the  labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce 
of  his  own  labour,  could  not  last  beyond  the  first  introduction 
of  the  appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  slock." 
And  he  thus  arrives  tx  the  conclusion  that  "  the  demand  for 
those  who  live  by  wages,  it  b  evident,  cannot  mcreasc  but  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  funds  which  are  destined  to  the 
payment  of  wages."  This  is  the  germ  of  the  celebrated  wages- 
fund  theory  which  was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  J.  S.  Mill  and 
others;  and,  although  Mill  abandoned  the  theory  some  time 
before  his  death,  be  was  unable  to  eradicate  it  from  his  systematic 
treatise  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  dimensions.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  in  the  hands  of  Mill  this  theory  was  by  no 
means,  as  was  afterwards  maintained  by  Elliot  Cairnes,  a  mere 
statement  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  According  to  Cairnes 
{Leading  Principles  oj  Polilical  Economy,  bk.  ii.),  the  wages-fund 
theory,  as  given  in  Mill's  Principles  (bk.  ii.  ch.  xi.  §  i),  embraces 
the  following  statements:  (1)  the  wages-fund  is  a  general  term 
used  to  express  the  aggregate  of  all  wages  at  any  given  time  in 
possession  of  the  labouring  population;  (2)  the  average  wage 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  this  fund  to  the  number  of  people; 
(3)  the  amount  of  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
general  wealth  applied  to  the  direct  purcluise  of  labour.  These 
propositions  Cairnes  easily  reduces  to  mere  verbal  statements, 
and  he  then  states  that  the  real  difficulty  is  to  determine  the 
causes  which  govern  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour.  But  the 
most  superficial  glance,  as  well  as  the  most  careful  survey,  will 
convince  the  reader  of  Mill's  chapters  on  wages  that  he  regarded 
the  theory  not  as  the  statement  but  as  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
For  he  applies  it  directly  to  the  explanation  of  movements  m 
wages,  to  the- criticism  of  popular  remedies  for  low  wages,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  what  he  considers  to  be  legitimate  and  possible 
remedies.  In  fact,  it  was  principally  on  account  of  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  theory  to  concrete  facts  that  it  aroused  so  much 
opposition,  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  it  bad  been  a 
mere  statement  of  the  problem. 

The  wages-fund  theory  as  a  real  attempt  to  solve  the  wages 
question  may  be  resolved  into  three  propositions,  which  are  very 
different  from  the  verbal  truisms  of  Caimes.  ( i )  In  any  country 
at  any  time  there  is  a  determinate  amount  of  capital  uncon- 
ditionally destined  for  the  payment  of  labour  This  is  the  wages- 
fund.  (2)  There  is  also  a  determinate  number  of  labourers  who 
must  work  independently  of  the  rate  of  wages — that  is,  whether 
the  rate  is  high  or  low.  (3)  The  wages-fund  is  distributed 
amongst  the  labourers  solely  by  means  of  competition,  masters 


oompetiag  with  one  another  for  htbour,  and  laboareis  with  one 
another  for  work,  and  thus  the  average  rate  of  wages  depends 
on  the  proportion  between  wage-capital  and  population.  It 
follows  then,  according  to  this  view,  that  wages  can  on^  rise 
either  owing  to  an  increase  of  capital  or  a  diminution  of  popu- 
lation, and  this  accounts  for  the  exaggerated  importance  attached 
by  Mill  to  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population.  It  also  foUowi 
from  the  theory  that  any  restraint  of  competition  in  one  direction 
can  only  cause  a  rise  of  wages  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  another 
quarter,  and  in  this  form  it  was  the  argument  most  freqaently 
urged  against  the  action  of  trade  unions.  It  is  worth  noting,  as 
showing  the  vital  connexion  of  the  theory  with  Mill's  principles) 
that  it  is  practically  the  foundation  of  his  propositions  on  capital 
in  his  first  bo(^,  and  is  also  the  basu  of  the  exposition  in  his  fourth 
book  of  the  effects  of  the  pragress  of  society  on  the  condition  of 
the  working<baaeak 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  in  economics  as  in  other 
sciences,  what  eventually  assumes  the  form  of  the  development 
of  or  supplement  to  an  old  theory  at  first  appears  as  if  in  direct 
antagonism  to  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  criticism 
of  the  wages-fund  theory  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  that  the 
essential  elements  of  truth  which  it  conldins  were  overlooked. 
In  many  respects  the  theory  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  first 
approximation  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
plan  favoured  by  some  modem  economists  of  regarding  wages 
simply  as  the  price  of  labour  determined  as  in  the  case  of  other 
prices  simply  by  demand  and  supply,  though  of  advantage  from 
some  points  of  view,  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  maladjustment  of  emption 
in  other  directions.  The  supply  of  labour,  for  example,  is  in 
many  ways  on  a  different  footing  from  the  supply  of  commodities. 
The  causes  which  the  wagesrfund  theory  emphasises  too  ex- 
clusively are  after  all  terae  causae^  and  must  always  be  taken  into 
account.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  under  certain 
conditions  a  rapid  increase  in  the  labouring  population  may 
cause  wages  to  fall,  just  as  a  rapid  decline  may  make  them  rise. 
The  most  striking  example  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  in  English  economic  history  is 
found  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Death  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  sudden  and  extensive 
thinning  of  the  ranks  of  labour  was  manifestly  the  principal 
cause  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
survivors. 

Again,  as  regards  the  amount  of  capital  competing  for  labour, 
the  reality  of  the  cause  admits  of  no  dispute,  at  any  rate  in  any 
modem  society.  The  force  of  this  element  is  perhaps  best  seen 
by  taking  a  particular  case  and  assuming  that  the  general  wages* 
fund  of  the  country  b  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  wages- 
fundsb  Take,  for  example,  the  wages  of  domestic  servants 
when  the  payment  of  wages  is  made  simply  for  the  service 
rendered.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  richer  classes  of  the 
community  practically  put  aside  so  much  of  their  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  their  servants.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  the  domestic  wages-fund.  Now.  if  owing  to  any 
cause  the  amount  available  for  this  purpose  falls  off.  whilst  the 
number  of  those  seeking  that  class  of  employment  remains  the 
same,  t  he  nat  ural  result  would  be  a  fall  in  wages.  1 1  Tnay  of  course 
happen  in  this  as  In  other  cases  that  the  result  is  not  so  miich  a 
direct  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages  as  a  diminution  of  employment — 
but  even  in  this  case,  if  people  employ  fewer  servants,  they  must 
do  more  work.  Again,  if  wc  were  to  seek  for  the  reason  why  the 
wages  of  governesses  are  so  low,  the  essence  of  the  answer  would 
be  found  in  the  excessive  supply  of  that  kind  of  labour  compared 
with  the  funds  destined  for  its  support.  And  similaHy  through 
the  whole  range  of  employments  in  which  the  labour  is  employed 
in  perishable  services  and  not  in  material  products,  the  wa^cs- 
fund  theory  brings  into  prominence  the  principal  causes  governing 
the  rate  of  wages,  namely,  the  number  of  people  competing,  the 
amount  of  the  fund  competed  for,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
competition.  This  view  also  is  in  harmony  with  the  general 
principles  of  demand  and  supply.  If  wc  regard  labour  as  a 
commodity  and  wages  as  the  price  paid  for  it.  then  we  may  say 
that  the  price  will  be  so  adjusted  that  the  quantity  demanded 
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twiU  be  made  equiU  to  the  quantity  offered  at  that  price, — the 
agency  by  which  the  equation  is  reached  being  competition. 

But  when  we  turn  to  other  (acts  for  the  verification  of  the 
theory  we  easily  discover  apparent  if  not  real  contradictions. 
The  case  of  Ireland  after  the  potato  famine  affords  an  instance 
of  a  rapidly  declining  population  without  any  corresponding 
rise  in  wages,  whilst  in  new  countries  we  often  find  a  very  rapid 
increase  of  population  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  wages. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  find  that  the  capital  of  a  country  may 
increase  rapidly  without  wages  rising  in  proportion— as,  for 
example,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  £ng^d  after  the  great 
mechanical  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  centuiy  up  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws— whilst  in  new  countries  where 
wages  are  the  highest  there  are  generally  complaints  of  the  scarcity 
of  capital.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  conflict  of  the  theor>- 
with  facts  is  found  in  the  periodical  inflations  and  depressions  of 
trade.  After  a  commercial  crius,  when  the  shock  is  over  and  the 
necessary  liquidation  has  taken  place,  we  generally  find  that 
there  a  a  period  during  which  there  is  a  glut  of  capital  and  yet 
wages  are  low.  The  abundance  of  capital  is  shown  by  the  low 
rate  of  interest  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  remunerative 
investments.  Accordingly  this  apparent  failure  of  the  theory, 
at  least  pnrttaily,  makes  it  necessary  to  examine  the  propositions 
into  which  it  was  resolved  more  carefully,  in  order  to  discover, 
in  the  classical  economic  phraseology,  the  "  disturbing  causes." 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  propositions— that  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  destined  for  the  employment  of  labour 
->-it  is  plain  that  this  destination  is  not  really  unconditional. 
In  a  niodem  society  whether  or  not  a  capitalist  will  supply 
capital  to  labour  depends  on  the  rate  of  profit  expected,  and  this 
again  depends  proximately  on  the  course  of  prices.  But  the 
theory  as  stated  can  only  consider  profits  and  prices  as  acting 
in  an  indirect  roundabout  manner  upon  wages.  If  profits  are 
high  then  more  capital  can  be  accumulated  and  there  is  a  larger 
wages-fund,  and  if  prices  are  high  there  may  be  some  stimulus 
to  trade,  but  the  effect  on  real  wages  is  considered  to  be  very 
small  In  fact  Mill  writes  it  down  as  a  popular  delusion  that 
high  prices  make  high  wages.  And  if  the  high  prices  are  due 
purely  to  currency  causes  the  criticism  is  in  the  main  correct, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  was  shown  above,  high  prices  may  mean 
real  low  wages.  If.  however,  we  turn  to  the  great  classes  of 
employments  in  which  the  labour  is  embodied  in  a  material 
product,  we  find  on  examination  that  wages  vaiy  with  prices 
in"  a  real  and  not  merely  in  an  illusory  sense.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that,  owing  to  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  demand 
for  British  produce,  a  rise  in  prices  lakes  place,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  rise  in  nommal  wages,  and  in  all  probability  a  rise 
in  real  wages.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Great  Britain 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  prices  fall  and  profits  are  low,  there  will 
so  far  be  a  tendency  to  contract  the  employment  of  labour. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  to  some  extent  the  capital  is  applied 
unconditionally— in  other  words,  without  obtaining  what  is 
considered  adequate  remuneration,  or  even  at  a  positive  loss. 
The  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  capital  practically 
implies  the  constant  employment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
labour. 

Nor  is  the  second  proposition  perfectly  frue,  namely, that  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  labourers  who  must  work  Inde- 
pendently of  the  rate  of  wages.  For  the  returns  of  pauperism 
and  other  statistics  show  that  there  is  always  a  proportion  of 
"  floating "  labour  sometimes  employed  and  sometimes  not. 
Again,  although,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  man  is  of  all  luggage  the 
most  difficult  to  be  transported,  still  labour  as  well  as  capital 
may  be  attracted  to  foreign  fields.  The  constant  succession  of 
strikes  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  a  fall  in  wages  shows  that 
in  practice  the  labourers  do  not  at  once  accept  the  "  natural " 
market  rate.  Still,  on  the  whole,  this  second  proposition  is  a 
much  more  adequate  expression  of  the  truth  than  the  first;  for 
labour  cannot  afford  to  lie  idle  or  to  emigrate  so  easily  as  capital. 

The  third  proposition,  that  the  wages-fund  is  distributed  solely 
by  competition,  is  also  found  to  conflict  with  facts.    Competition 
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may  be  held  to  imply  in  its  positive  maaiiing  that  every  indi- 
vidual strives  to  attain  his  own  economic  interests  regardless 
of  the  interests  of  others.  But  in  some  cases  this  cod  may  be 
attained  most  effectively  by  means  of  combimtion,  as^  for 
example,  when  a  number  of  people  combine  to  create  a  practical 
monopoly.  Again,  the  end  may  be  attained  by  leaving  the 
control  to  government,  or  by  obeying  the  unwritl(»  rules  ol 
long-established  custom.  But  these  methods  of  satisfying 
economic  interests  are  opposed  to  competition  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  and  certainly  as  used  in  reference  to  labour.  Thus 
on  the  negative  side  competition  implies  that  the  economic 
interests  of  the  persons  concerned  are  attained  neitfacr  by 
combination,  nor  by  law,  nor  by  custom.  Again,  it  is  also 
assumed,  in  making  competition  the  principal  distributing  force 
of  the  national  income,  that  every  person  knows  what  his  real 
interests  are,  and  that  there  is  perfect  mobility  of  bbour  both 
from  employment  to  employment  and  from  place  to  place. 
Without  these  assumptions  the  wage»-fund  would  not  be  ex'enly 
distributed  according  to  the  quantity  of  labour.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that,  even  in  the  present  industrial  system,  competition 
is  modified  considerably  by  these  disturbing  agencies;  and  in 
fact  the  tendency  seems  to  be  more  and  more  for  combinations 
of  masters  on  one  side  and  of  men  on  .the  other  to  take  the  place 
of  the  competition  of  individuals. 

The  attempted  verification  of  the  wages-fund  theory  leads 
to  so  many  important  modifications  that  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  in  recent  times  the  tendency  has  been  to  |^, 
reject  it  altogether.  And  thus  we  ariive  at  the  develop-  j^if 
ment  of  Adam  Smith's  introductory  statement,  namely,  *o»  lav 
that  the  produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natural 
recompense  or  wages  of  labour.  The  most  important 
omission  of  the  wages-fund  theory  is  that  it  fails  to  fake  account 
of  the  quantity  produced  and  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  pro- 
duct. If  we  bring  in  these  elements,  we  find  that  there  arc 
several  other  causes  to  be  considered  besides  capital,  population 
and  competition.  There  are,  for  example,  the  various  factors  in 
the  efitciency  of  labour  and  capital,  in  the  organization  of  industry', 
and  in  the  general  condition  of  trade.  To  some  extent  these 
elements  may  be  introduced  into  the  old  theory,  but  in  reality 
the  point  of  view  b  quite  different.  This  is  made  abundantly 
clear  by  considering  Mill's  treatment  of  the  remedies  for  low 
wages.  His  main  contention  is  that  population  must  be  rigidly 
restrained  in  order  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  may  be  kept 
up.  But,  as  several  American  economists  have  pointed  out,  in 
new  countries  especially  every  increase  in  the  number  of  labourcis 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in 
the  produce  and  thus  in  the  wages  of  labour.  Again,  the  older 
view  was  that  capital  must  be  first  accumulated  in  order  after- 
wards to  be  divided  up  into  wages,  as  if  apparently  agriculture 
was  the  normal  type  of  industry,  and  the  workers  must  have  a 
store  to  live  on  until  the  new  crop  was  grown  and  secured. 
But  the  "  produce  "  theory  of  wages  considers  that  wages  art 
paid  continuously  out  of  a  continuous  product,  although  in  some 
cases  they  may  be  advanced  out  of  capital  or  accumulated  stores. 
According  to  this  view  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  annual  pioduce 
of  the  land,  capital  and  labour,  and  not  out  of  the  savings  of 
previous  years.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  of  pushing  this 
theory  to  an  untenable  extreme,  and  overlooking  altogether  the 
function  of  capital  in  determining  wages;  and  the  true  solution 
seems  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  the  "  produce  '*  theory  with 
the  "  fund  "  theory. 

An  industrial  society  may  be  regarded,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
great  productive  machine  turning  out  a  vast  variety  of  products 
for  the  consumption  of  the  members  of  the  society.  The 
distribution  of  these  products,  so  far  as  it  is  not  modified  by 
other  social  and  moral  conditions,  depends  upon  the  principle  of 
"  reciprocal  demand."  In  a  preliminary  rough  classification  we 
may  make  three  groups— the  owners  of  land  and  natural  agents, 
the  owners  of  capital  or  reserved  products  and  instruments,  and 
the  owners  of  labour.  To  obtain  the  produce  requisite  even 
for  the  necessary  wants  of  the  community  a  combination  of  these 
three  groups  must  take  place,  and  the  relative  reward  obtained 
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by  each  will  vary  in  general  accortUng  to  the  demands  of  the 
others  for  its  services.  Thus,  if  capital,  both  fixed  and  circulating, 
is  scanty,  whilst  labour  and  Uind  are  both  abundant,  the  reward 
ol  capital  will  be  high  reUtivdy  to  rent  and  wagea.  This  is  weU 
illustrated  in  the  high  rate  of  profits  obtained  in  early  sodeties. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  question  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  in  wages  depends  partly  on  the  general  productivcoeas  of 
all  the  productive  agents  and  partly  on  the  relative  power  of 
the  labouren  as  compared  with  the  ownen  of  land  and  capital 
(the  amount  taken  by  government  and  individuals  for  taxes, 
charity,  &c.,  being  omitted).  Under  a  syst  em  o£  perfect  industrial 
compel  iiion  the  general  rate  of  wages  would  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  demand  for  labour  would  be  just  equal  to  the  supply  at 
that  rate.  (Compase  Marshall's  PrmcipUt  of  EcMomia,  bk.  vL 
ch.  ii.) 

If  aU  labour  and  capital  were  perfectly  uniform  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  analysis  further,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
instead  of  two  great  groups  of  labourers  and  capitalists, 
we  have  a  multitude  of  subdivisions  all  under  the  in- 
fluence of  reciprocal  demand.    Every  subgrotH>  tries  to 
obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  general  product,  which  is 
practically  always  measured  in  money.    The  detcrmiifttion  of 
relative  wages  diepends  on  the  constitution  of  these  groups  and 
their  relations  to  one  another.    Under  any  given  social  conditions 
there  must  be  differences  of  wages  in  different  employments, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  permanent  until  some  change  ocoirs  in 
the  conditions;  in  other  words,  certain  differences  of  wages  are 
stable  or  normal,  whilst  others  depend  simply  on   temporary 
fluctuations  in  demand  and  supply.    A  celebrated  chapter  in  the 
Weallh  of  Nations  (bk.  i.  ch.  x.)  is  still  the  best  basis  for  the 
investigation  of  these  normal  differences — which,  as  stated  above, 
is  the  second  principal  problem  of  the  wages  question.    First  of 
all,  a  broad  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  natural  and 
artificial  causes  of  difference,  or,  in  Adam  Smith's  phraseology, 
between  those  due  to  the  nature  of  the  employments  and  those 
due  to  the  policy  of  Europe.    In  the  former  division 
we  have  (i)  the  agreeabkness  or  disagreeableness  of 
f,  the  employment,  illustrated  by  two  classical  examples 
*  — '"  honour  makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of  all 
honourable  professions,"  and  "  the  most  detestable  of  all  em- 
ployments — ^that  of  public  executioner7-is,  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done,  better  paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever." 
There  is,  however,  much  truth  in  Mill's  criticism,  that  in  tnany 
cases  the  worst  paid  of  all  employments  are  at  the  same  time  the 
most  disagieeable,  simply  because  those  engaged  in  them  have 
practically  no  other  choice,    (a)  The  easin^s  and  cheapness  or 
the  reverse  of  learning  the  business.    This  factor  operates  in  two 
ways.    A  difficult  business  implies  to  some  extent  peculiar  natural 
qualifications,  and  it  also  involves  the  command  of  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  to  subsist  on  during  the  process  of  learning, 
and  thus  in  both  respects  the  natural  supply  of  laboiur  is  limited. 
(3)  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  in  the  employment — a  point 
already  noticed  under  real  wages.    (4)  The  great  or  small  trust 
reposed  in  the  workmen,  an  important  consideration  in  all  the 
higher  grades  of  labour,  e.g.  bankers,  lavk^er^  doctors,  &c. 
(5)  The  chance  of  success  or  the  reverse.    Here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  owiutg  to  the  hopefulness  of  human  nature  and  its  influence 
on  the  gambling  spirit,  the  chance  of  success  is  generally  over- 
estimated, and  therefore  that  the  wages  in  employments  where 
the  chance  of  success  is  really  small  are  lower  than  they  ought  to 
be.    The  most  striking  instance  is  furnished  by  the  labour  m  gold 
mines,  diamond  fields,  and  the  like,  and  the  same  cause  also 
<^>erates  in  many  of  the  professions. 

All  these  causes  of  differences  of  wages  in  different  employ- 
ments may  be  explained  by  trowing  the  way  in  which  they 
operate  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour  in  the  particular 
group.  If  the  "  net  advantages,"  to  adopt  Marshall's  phrase- 
ology, of  any  group  are  relatively  higli,  then  labour  will  be 
directly  attracted  to  that  group,  and  the  children  bom  in  it  will 
be  brought  up  to  the  same  occupation,  and  thus  in  both  ways  the 
supply  of  labour  will  be  increased.  But  the  "  net  advantages  " 
embrace  the  conditions  just  enumerated.    Again,  if  the  other 
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members  of  the  community  requure  certain  forms  of  labour  to  a 
greater  extent,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  and  a  rise  in 
their  price. 

In  addition  to  these  so-called  natural  causes  of  difference, 
there  are  those  arismg  from  law,  custom,  or  other  so-called 
artificial  causes.    They  may  be  classified  under  four 
headings.      (1)  Certain  causes  artificially  restrain  in- 
dustrial competition  by  limiting  the  number  of  any 
particular  group.    Up  to  the  close  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  hi  many  instances  to  a  much  later  date,  the  regulations  of 
gilds  and  corporations  limited  the  numbers  in  each  trade  (cf. 
Brentano,  Gilds  and  Trade  Unions).    This  they  did  by  making  a 
long  apprenticeship  compulsory  on  those  wising  to  learn  the 
craft,  by  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by 
any  master,  by  exacting  certain  qualifications  as  to  birth  or 
wealth,  by  imposing  heavy  entrance  fees,  either  in  money  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  useless  but  expensive  masterpiece.    Some  of  these 
regulations  were  originally  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  and  of  those  employed  in  the  craft,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  their  effect  was,  as  is  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  simply  to 
unduly  restrain  competition.    The  history  of  the  craft-gilds  is 
full  of  instructive  examples  of  the  principles  governing  wages. 
No  doubt  the  regulations  tended  to  raise  wages  above  the  natural 
rate,  but  as  a  natural  consequence  industry  migrated  to  places 
where  the  oppressive  regulations  did  not  exist.    In  the  time  of  the 
Tudors  the  decay  of  many  towns  during  a  period  of  rapid  national 
progress  was  latgdy  due  to  those  "  fraternities  in  evil,"  as  Badm 
called  the  fplds.    At  present  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
survival  of  this  species  of  artificial  restriction  is  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  teachera  qualifying  for  degrees  in  certain  univer- 
sities.   U)  In  some  employments,  however,  law  and  custom  tend 
unduly  to  increase  the  amount  of  competition.    This  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  case  in  the  church  and  the  scholastic  professions 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  charitable  education.    Adam 
Smith  points  out  that  even  in  his  day  a  curate  was  '*  passing  rich 
on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  whilst  many  only  obtained  £20 — below 
the  wages  earned  by  a  journeyman  shoemaker.    In  the  same  way 
state-aided  education  of  a  commercial  and  technical  kind  may 
result  In  lowering  the  rates  (relatively)  of  the  educated  business 
classes.    It  is  said  that  one  reason  why  the  Germans  replace 
Englishmen  in  many  branches  b  that,  having  obtained  their 
education  at  a  low  rate,  there  are  more  of  them  qualified,  and 
consequently  they  accept  lower  wages.    The  customary  idea 
that  the  position  of  a  clerk  is  more  genteel  than  that  of  an  artisan 
accounts  largely  for  the  excessive  competition  in  the  former  class, 
especially  now  that  education  is  practically  universal.    (3)  In 
some  cases  law  and  custom  may  impede  or  promote  the  circula 
tion  of  labour.    At  the  time  Adam  Smith  wrote  the  laws  of 
settlement  were  still  in  full  operation.  "  There  is  not  a  man  of 
forty  who  has  not  felt  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-contiived 
law  of  settlement."    Differences  in  wages  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  country  and  in  different  occupations  are  still  largely 
due  to  impediments  in  the  way  cf  the  movement  of  labour, 
which  might  be  removed  or  lessened  by  the  government  making 
provisions  for  migration  or  emigration.    (4)  On  many  occasions 
in  the  past  the  law  often  directly  interfered  to  regulate  wages. 
The  Statute  of  Labourers,  passed  immediately  after  the  Black 
Death,  was  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  but  it  appeara  to  have 
failed,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Thorold  Rogers.    The 
same  writer,  however,  ascribes  to  the  celebrated  Statute  of 
Apprentices  (5th  of  Elisabeth)  the  degradation  of  the  English 
labourer  for  nearly  three  centuries  {Agriculture  and  Prices^ 
vol.  v.).    This,  he  asserts,  was  due  to  the  wages  behig  fixed  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace.    It  is,  however,  worth  noHng  that 
Brentano,  who  is  equally  sympathetic  with  the  claims  of  labour, 
asserts  that  so  long  as  this  statute  was  actually  enforced,  or  the 
customs  founded  upon  It  werfe  observed,  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  was  prosperous,  and  that  the  degradation  only  began 
when  the  statute  fell  hito  disuse  (Origin  of  CUds  and  Trade 

Unions.  For  a  fuU  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Statute  ol 
Apprentices  see  W.  Cunningham's  Gremlh  of  English  Industry 
and  Commeret,  veL  iL); 
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Something  must  be  said  as  to  the  power  o!  the  state  to  regulate 
wages.  As  far  as  any  direct  regulation  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
be  only  possible  within  narrow  limits.  The  state  might 
of  course  institute  certain  complex  sliding-scales  for 
different  classes  of  labour  and  make  them  compulsory, 
but  this  would  rather  be  an  official  declaration  of  the 
natural  market  rate  than  a  direa  regulation.  Any  rate  which 
the  state  of  trade  and  prices  would  not  bear  could  not  be  en- 
forced: masters  could  not  be  compelled  to  work  at  a  loss  or  to 
keep  their  capital  employed  when  it  might  be  more  advantage* 
oualy  transfened  to  another  place  or  occupation.  Thus  the  l^al 
rate  could  not  exceed  to  any  considerable  extent  the  market  rate. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  a  lower  rate  in  general  be  enforced, 
especially  when  the  labourers  have  the  right  of  combination  and 
possess  powerful  organizations.  And  even  apart  from  this  the 
competition  of  capitalists  for  Labour  would  tend  to  raise  wages 
above  the  legal  rate,  and  evauon  would  be  extremely  easy. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  failure  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages 
directly  by  authority  is  found  in  the  English  poor  law  system 
between  1796  and  1834.  "  In  the  former  year  (1796) 
2^]J|2^'  the  decisively  fatal  step  of  legalizing  out*relicf  to  the 
wt^u,  able-bodied,  and  in  aid  of  wages,  was  taken,"  and  "  in 
Febnuiry  1834  was  published  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  and  startling  document  to  bo  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  English,  perhaps  indeed  of  all  social  history  "  (Fowle's 
Poor  Law).  The  essence  of  the  system  was  in  the  justices 
determining  a  natural  rate  of  wages,  regard  being  paid  to  the 
price  of  necessaries  and  the  size  of  the  labourer's  family,  and  an 
amount  was  given  from  the  rates  sufficient  to  make  up  the  wages 
received  to  this  natural  level.  The  method  of  administration 
was  certainly  bad,  but  the  best  administration  possible  could 
only  have  kept  the  system  in  existence  a  few  years  longer.  In 
one  parish  the  poor-rate  had  swallowed  up  the  whole  value  of  the 
land,  which  was  going  out  of  cultivation,  a  fact  which  has  an 
obvious  bearing  on  land  nationalization  as  a  remedy  for  low  wages. 
The  labourers  became  careless,  inefficient  and  improvident. 
Those  who  were  in  regular  receipt  of  relief  were  often  better  off 
(in  money)  than  independent  labourers.  But  the  most  important 
consequence  was  that  the  real  wa^s  obtained  were,  in  spite  of 
the  relief,  lower  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been,  and  a 
striking  proof  was  given  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  produce 
of  labour.  The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissionert  (1854) 
states  emphatically  (p.  48)  that "  the  severest  sufferers  are  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  system  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
and  to  be  perpetuated,  the  labourers  and  their  families."  The 
independent  labourers  suffered  directly  through  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  pauper  labour,  but,  as  one  of  the>sub-reporters 
stated,  in  every  district  the  general  condition  of  the  independent 
labourer  was  strikingly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  pauper 
and  superior  to  it,  though  the  independent  labourers  were 
commonly  maintained  upon  leas  money.  In  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  in  recent  years  a  great  extension  has  been  made  of 
the  principle  of  state  intervention  in  the  regulation  of  wages. 

But,  although  the  direct  intervention  of  the  state,  with  the 
view  of  raising  the  nominal  rates  of  wages,  is,  according  to  theoiy 
and  experience,  of  doubtful  advantage,  still,  when  we 
consider  real  wages  in  the  evident  sense  of  the  term, 
there  seems  to  be  an  almost  indefinite  scope  for  state 
interference.  The  effect  of  the  Factory  Acts  and 
similar  legislation  has  been  undoubtedly  to  raise  the  real  wages 
of  the  working-classes  as  a  whole,  although  at  first  the  same  argu- 
ments were  used  in  opposition  to  these  proposals  as  in  the  case 
of  direct  relief  from  the  poor-rates.  But  there  is  a  vital  difference 
in  the  two  cases,  because  in  the  former  the  tendency  is  to  increase 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  to  diminish  the  energy  and  self-reliance 
of  the  workers.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  resulu  of  th*s 
species  of  mdustrial  legislation  b  given  by  John  Morley  {Liji  of 
Cohden,  vol  i.  p.  303):— 

**  We  have  to^iay  a  complete,  minute,  and  voluminous  code  for 
the  protection  of  labour,  buildingi  must  be  kept  pure  of  effluvia : 
danserouB  machinery  mast  be  fenced :  children  and  young  person* 
muat  not  dean  it  while  in  motkm;  their  hours  arc  not  only  limited 
but  fixed :  continuous  croploymcat  must  not  cxcted  a  given  number 


of  hours,  varying  with  the  trade  but  pfescribed  by  the  law  {njeiven 
cases;  a  statutable  number  of  holidays  is  imposed;  the  chiklrea 
must  go  to  school,  and  the  employer  must  have  every  we«k  a  ccrti* 
ficate  to  that  effect;  if  an  accident  happens  notice  must  be  sent 
to  the  proper  authorities;  special  provuions  are  made  for  bake- 
houses, for  lace-makiog.  for  collieries,  and  for  a  whole  schedule 
of  other  special  callings;  for  the  due  enforcement  and  vigilant 
supervision  of  thb  immense  host  of  minute  prescriptions  there  u 
an  immense  host  of  inspectors,  certifying  surgeons,  and  other 
authorities  whose  business  it  b  to  *  speed  and  post  o'er  land  and 
ocean  '  on  sullen  guardianship  of  every  kind  01  labour,  from  that 
of  the  woman  who  plaits  straw  at  her  cottage  door  to  the  miner 
who  descends  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  seaman  who 
conveys  the  fruits  and  materials  of  universal  industry  to  and  fro 
between  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe." 

The  analyns  picviously  given  of  real  wages  shows  that  logically 
all  these  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labour,  by  diminishing 
the  '*  quantity  of  labour  "  involved  in  work,  are  equivalent  to  a 
real  rise  in  wages.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  state 
may  advantageously  interfere  in  regulating  the  methods  of 
paying  wages.  A  curious  poem,  written  about  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  on  En^and's  commercial  policy  {Pdilicai  Soap 
and  Poems t  Rolls  Series,  ii.  283),  shows  that  even  in  the 
15th  century  the  "  truck  "  system  was  in  full  operation,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  labourers.  The  doth-makers,  in  particular, 
compelled  the  workers  to  take  half  of  their  wages  in  merdiandise 
which  they  estimated  at  higher  than  Its  real  value.  The  writer 
proposes  that  the  "  wyik  folk  be  paid  in  good  monV'  and  that  a 
suffident  ordinance  be  passed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  law  to  this 
effect  was  enacted  in  the  4th  year  of  Edward  IV.  The  Truck 
Acts  have  since  been  much  further  extended.  Again,  the  legis- 
lation directed  against  the  adulteration  of  aO  kinds  of  goods, 
which  also  finds  its  prototypes  in  the  middle  ages,  is  in  Its  effects 
equivalent  to  a  rise  in  real  wagcs> 

The  power  of  trade  unicms  in  regulating  wages  is  in  most 
respects  analogous  in  prindple  to  that  of  legislation  just  noticed. 
Nominal  wages  can  only  be  affected  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
trade  and  the  state  of  prices,  whilst  in  many  cases  a , 
rise  in  the  rate  in  some  trades  or  places  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  corresponding  depression  elsewhere.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  through 
the  unions  nominal  wages  have  on  the  whole  risen  at  the  expense 
of  profits — that  is  to  say,  that  combinations  of  labourers  can 
make  better  bargains  than  individuals.  But  the  debatable 
margin  which  may  make  either  extra  profits  or  extra  wages  is 
itself  small,  and  the  prindpal  direct  effect  of  trade  unions  is  to 
make  wages  fluctuate  with  prices,  a  rise  at  one  time  being  com- 
pensated by  a  fall  at  another.  The  unions  can,  however,  look 
after  the  interests  of  their  members  in  many  ways  which  improve 
thdr  general  condition  or  raise  the  real  rate  of  wages,  and  when 
nominal  wages  have  attained  a  natural  maximum,  and  some 
method  of  arbitration  or  sliding-scale  is  in  force,  this  indirect 
action  seems  the  prindpal  function  of  trade  unions.  The  effects 
of  industrial  partnership  (cf .  Sedley  Taylor's  Pro^  Sharing)  and 
of  productive  co-operation  (d.  Holyoake's  History  <^ Co-operation) 
are  small  in  amount  (compared  with  the  total  industry  of  any 
country)  though  excellent  in  kind,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  signs 
of  the  decay  of  the  entrepreneur  system. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  took  place  about  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  involving  radical  changes  in  production,  destroyed 
the  old  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  wages  is  ____^^_^ 
that  covered  by  the  I  Qth  century.  For  fifty  years  after  Mwi«Mb 
the  introduction  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  was  on  the  whole  deplorable,  but 
great  progress  has  ^ce  been  made.  The  prindpal  results  may 
be  summed  up  under  the  effects  of  machinery  on  wages — taking 
both  words  in  thdr  widest  sense.  Machinery  affects  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes  In  many  ways.  The  most  obvious  mode  is 
the  direct  substitution  of  machinery  for  labour.  It  is  clear  that 
any  sudden  and  extensive  adoptbn  of  labour-saving  machinery 

*  On  this  subject  compare  Jevons.  The  StaU  in  RdaHon  to  Labontt 
new  edUioo  by  F.  A.  Hirst. 
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nay,  bj  thmwing  the  labourers  out  of  emplo)^^!,  lower  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  riois  arose 
repeatedly  owing  to  this  cause.  But  as  a  rule  the  effect  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  in  diminishing  employment  has  been  greaily 
exaggerated,  because  two  important  practical  considerations 
have  been  overlooked.  In  the  first  place,  any  radical  change 
made  in  the  methods  of  production  will  be  only  gradually  and 
continuously  adopted  throughout  the  industrial  world;  and  in 
the  second  place  these  radical  changes,  these  discontinuous  leaps, 
tend  to  give  place  to  advances  by  small  incremerUs  of  imenlion. 
We  have  an  instance  of  a  great  radical  change  in  the  steam-engine. 
Watt's  patent  for  "  a  method  of  lessening  "  the  consumption  of 
iteam  and  fuel  in  fire-engines  was  published  on  January  $,  1769, 
and  the  movement  for  utilizing  steam-power  still  found  room  for 
extension  for  a  century  or  more  afterwards.  The  history  of  the 
power-loom  again  shows  that  the  adoption  of  an  invention  is 
comperatively  slow.  In  18 13  there  were  not  more  than  2400 
power-looms  at  work  in  England.  In  1820  they  increased  to 
X4,xsa  In  1853  there  were  100,000,  but  the  curious  thing  is 
that  during  thb  time  the  number  of  hand-looms  had  actually 
increased  to  some  extent  (Porter's  Proiress  of  the  NatioHf  p.  186). 
The  power-loom  also  illustrates  the  gradu^  continuous  growth 
of  improvements.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  Porter.  A  very 
good  hand-weaver,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  could 
weave  two  pieces  of  shirting  per  week.  In  1823  a  steam-loom 
weaver,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending  two  looms,  could 
weave  nine  similar  pieces  in  a  week.  In  1826  a  steam-loom 
weaver,  about  fifteen,  attending  to  four  looms,  could  weave 
twelve  similar  pieces  a  week.  In  1833  a  steam-loom  weaver, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty,  assisted  by  a  |^l  of  twelve,  attending  to 
four  looms,  could  weave  eighteen  pieces.  This  is  only  one  ex- 
ample, for,  as  Porter  remarks,  it  would  fill  many  brge  volumes 
to  describe  the  numerous  inventions  which  during  the  19th 
oentuxy  imparted  facility  to  manufacturing  processes,  and  in 
every  case  we  find  a  continuity  in  the  improvements.  This  two- 
fold progressive  character  of  invention  operates  in  favour  of 
the  labourer — ^in  the  first  place,  because  in  most  cases  the 
faicreased  cheapness  of  the  commodity  consequent  on  the  use 
of  madiinery  causes  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  market 
and  the  amount  produced,  and  thus  there  may  be  no  actual 
diminution  of  employment  even  temporarily;  and  secondly,  if 
the  improvement  takes  place  slowly,  there  is  time  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  redundant  labour  in  other  employments.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  on  balance  the  great  increase  in  population  in  the  xgth 
century  was  largely  caused,  or  rather  rendered  possible,  by  the 
mcreased  use  of  labour-saving  machmery.  The  way  in  which 
the  working-classes  were  at  first  injured  by  the  adoption  of 
machinery  was  not  so  much  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
hands  required  as  by  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  employment. 
Skilled  labour  of  a  certain  kind  lost  its  peculiar  value,  and  children 
and  women  were  able  to  do  work  formerly  only  done  by  men. 
But  the  principal  evils  resulted  from  the  wretched  conditions 
under  which,  before  the  factory  legislation,  the  work  was  per- 
formed; and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  deterioration 
of  the  type  of  labourer,  both  moral  and  physical,  was  effected. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  on  the  whole  the  use  of 
machinery  tends  to  dispense  with  skilL  On  the  contrary, 
everything  goes  to  prove  that  under  the  present  system  of  pro- 
duction on  a  Large  scale  there  is  on  the  whole  far 
more  skill  required  than  formerly — ^a  fact  well  brotight 
out  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  his  essay  on  the  progress 
of  the  working-classes  {Essays  on  Finance,  vol.  ii. 
P«  365)1  ftnd  expressed  by  the  official  reports  on  wages  in  different 
countries.  0*  S.  N.) 

WAOGA-WAOOA,  a  town  of  Wynyard  county,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Murrumbidgee, 
309  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Sydney  and  267  m.  N.C.  of  Melbourne. 
Pop.  (1901)  51 14.  The  Murrumbidgee  is  here  spanned  by  a  steel 
viaduct,  the  approaches  of  which  are  formed  by  heavy  embank- 
ments. Wagga- Wagga  has  a  school  of  art  with  a  library  attached, 
a  fine  convent  picturesquely  situated  on  Mount  Erin,  a  good 
XBceGOurse  and  agricultural  ^ow-grounds.    There  is  a  consider- 
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able  amount  of  gold-mining  in  the  district,  which,  however,  Is 
chiefly  pastoral,  although  cereals,  tobacco  and  wine  are  produced 
in  considerable  quantities. 

WAGNBH,  ADOLP  (183$-  ),  German  economist,  was  bom 
at  Erlangen  on  the  25th  of  March  1835.  Educated  at  GOitingen 
and  Heidelberg,  be  was  professor  of  political  science  at  Doxpat 
and  Freiburg,  and  after  1870  at  Berlin.  A  prolific  writer  <» 
economic  problems,  he  brought  out  in  his  study  of  the  subject 
the  close  relation  which  necessarily  exists  between  economics 
and  jurisprudence.  He  ranks  without  doubt  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  German  economists  and  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 
historical  school.  His  leanings  towards  Christian  socialism 
made  him  one  of  those  to  whom  the  appellation  of  '*  Katheder- 
Socialisten"  or  "socialists  of  the  (professional)  chair"  was 
applied,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  VereinJUr  Social' 
Pditik.  In  1S71  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
£.  Nasse  (1829-1890),  a  new  edition  of  Rau's  Lehrbuch  der 
polUiscken  Okonomie,  and  his  own  special  contributions,  the 
CrundUgung  and  Finanzwissensckaftt  afterwards  published  separ- 
ately, are  probably  his  most  important  works.  He  approaches 
economic  studies  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
jus  naturae,  on  which  the  physiocrats  reared  their  economic 
structure,  has  lost  its  hold  on  belief,  and  that  the  old  a  priori 
and  absolute  conceptions  of  personal  freedom  and  property  have 
given  way  with  it.  He  lays  down  that  the  economic  position 
of  the  individual,  instead  of  depending  merely  on  so-called 
natural  rights  or  even  on  his  natural  powers,  is  conditioned  by 
the  contemporary  juristic  system,  which  is  itself  an  historicid 
product.  These  conceptions,  therefore,  of  freedom  and  property, 
half  economic,  half  juristic,  require  a  fresh  examination. 
Wagner  accordingly  hivestigates,  before  anything  else,  the 
conditions  of  the  economic  life  of  the  community,  and  In  sub- 
ordination to  this,  determines  the  sphere  of  the  economic  freedom 
of  the  individual.  Among  his  works  are  Beilr&ge  zur  Lekre  von 
den  Banken  (1857),  System  der  deutscken  Zettdbankgcsetsg^nmg 
(1870-1873)  and  Agrar-  und  Industriestaat  (1902). 

His  brother,  Hermann  Wagnek  (1840-  ),  a  distinguished 
geographer,  joined  the  Geographical  Institute  of  Justus  Perthes 
in  x868,  arid  was  editor  of  the  statistical  section  of  the  Cotkaar 
Almanack  up  to  1876.  In  1872  he  founded  Die  Bevdtkerung  der 
Erde,  a  critical  review  of  area  and  population,  and  in  x88o  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  geography  at  Gdttingen.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Ceograpkisckes  Jakrbuch  from  1S80  to  1908.  His 
publications  mclude  Lehrbuch  der  Geogra^tie  (7th  ed.,  1903)  and 
Methodischer  Sehulatlas  (12th  ed.,  1907). 

WAGNEB,  RUDOLPH  (1805-1864),  German  anatomist  and 
I^iysiologist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  June  1805  at  Bayreuth, 
where  hb  father  was  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  Erlangen  in  1822,  and  finished  his 
curriculum  in  1826  at  Wttrzburg,  where  he  had  attached  himself 
mostly  to  J.  L.  Sch5nlein  in  medicine  and  to  K.  F.  Heusinger  in 
comparative  anatomy.  Aided  by  a  public  stipendium,  he  spent 
a  year  or  more  studying  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  under  th^ 
friendly  eye  of  Cuvier,  and  in  making  zoological  discoveries  at 
Cagliari  and  other  places  on  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return 
he  set  up  in  medical  practice  at  Augsburg^  whither  his  father  had 
been  transferred;  but  in  a  few  months  he  found  an  opening  for 
an  academical  career,  on  being  appointed  prosector  at  Erlangen. 
In  2833  he  became  full  professor  of  X9ology  and  comparative 
anatomy  there,  and  held  that  office  until  1840,  when  he  was 
called  to  succeed  J.  F.  Blumenbach  at  GOttingen.  At  the  Hano- 
verian university  he  remained  till  his  death,  being  much  occupied 
with  administrative  work  as  pro-rector  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  residence  troubled  by  ill-health 
(phthisis).  In  x86o  he  gave  over  the  physiological  part  of  his 
teaching  to  a  new  chair,  retaining  the  zoological,  with  which 
his  career  had  begun.  While  at  Frankfurt,  on  his  way  to  examine 
the  Neanderthal  skull  at  Bonn,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis, 
and  died  at  Gdtthigen  a  few  months  later  on  the  13th  of  May  1864. 

Wagner**  activity  as  a  writer  and  worker  was  enormous  and  bis 
range  extensive,  most  of  his  hard  work  having  been  done  at  Erlangea 
while  his  health  was  good.    His  graduation  thesis  was  .on  the 
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ambitious  subdoct  of  *'  the  historical  development  of  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases  all  over  the  world,  with  the  lawsofthetr  diffusion." 
which  showed  the  influence  of  SchGnlein.  His  first  treatise  was 
Dte  Natur^eschichte  dcs  Menschen  (in  2  vols.,  Kempten,  1831). 
Frequent  jourocyt  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
North  Soi  gave  him  abundant  materials  for  research  oh  invertebrate 
anatomy  and  physiology,  which  he  communicated  first  to  the 
Munich  academy  of  sciences,  and  republished  in  hb  Beiirdgit  Mr 


Leipzig),  which  recommended  itself  to  students  by  its  dear  and 
concise  style.  A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  in  1843  under  the  title 
of  Ltkrbuck  der  Zootomie,  of  which  only  the  vertebrate  section  waa 
corrected  by  himself.  The  precision  of  his  earlier  work  is  evidenced 
by  his  Mictomeiric  Measurements  of  the  Eiementary  Parts  of  Man 
and  Animals  (Leipzig,  1834).  His  zoological  labours  may  be  said 
to  conclude  with  the  atlas  leones  zootomicae  (Leipzig,  1841).  In 
1835  he  communicated  to  the  Munich  academy  otadeftoes  his 
researches  on  the  physiology  of  generation  and  development,  in- 
cluding the  famous  discovcrv  of  tnc  germinal  vesicle  of  the  human 
ovum.  These  were  republished  under  the  title  Prodromus  kistoriae 
generationis  hominis  atque  animalium  (Leipzig,  1836).  As  in 
zoology,  his  original  researches  in  physiology  were  followed  b)r  a 
students'  text*lx>ok«  l^krUuch  der  spieuUen  Pkysudogie  (Leifueig, 
1838).  which  soon  reached  a  third  edition,  and  was  translated  into 
French  and  English.  This  was  supplemented  by  an  atlas,  Icones 
fkysiohgicae  (Leipzig,  I830).  To  the  same  period  belongs  a  very 
interesting  but  now  little  known  work  on  medicine  proper,  of  a 
historical  and  synthetic  scope,  Crundriss  der  Encykhpadie  und 
Metkodolorie  der  medicintscken  Wissenschaflen  nack  gescnickilicker 
Ansukt  (Eriangen,  1838).  which  was  translated  into  Danish.  About 
the  same  time  he  worked  at  a  translation  of  J.  C  Prichard's  Natural 
History  of  Man,  and  edited  various  writings  of  S.  T.  Sdmmcrring, 
with  a  biography  of  that  aiatomist  (1844^,  which  he  himself  fancied 
most  of  allhis  writings.  In  184V  after  his  removal  to  C5ttingen,  he 
began  his  great  HaMwdrterhuck  der  Pkysiolotie,  mit  Ruckstckt  auf 
pkysiohfiscke  Patk^gie,  and  brought  out  the  fifth  (supplementary) 
volume  m  1852;  the  only  contributionaof  his  own  in  it  were  on  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  nerve-ganglia  and  oerve-endings,  and  he 
modestly,  di^laimca  all  merit  except  as  being  the  organizer.  While 
resident  in  Italy  for  his  health  from  1845  to  1847,  he  occupied  himself 
with  researches  on  the  electrical  organof  the  torpedo  ana  on  nervous 
organization  generally ;  these  he  published  in  1853-1854  (<A^Mirsi0- 
giscke  UntersuckMngen,  Cdttimien},  and  therewithhis  physiological 
period  may  be  said  to  end.  His  next  period  was  stormy  and  con- 
troversial. He  entered  the  lists  boldly  against  the  materialism  of 
*'  Stoff  und  Kraft,"  and  avowed  hlnuelt  a  Christbn  believer,  where- 
upon he  lost  the  countenance  of  a  number  of  his  old  friends  and 
pupils,  and  was  unfeelingly, told  that  he  was  suffering  from  an 
^*  atrophy  of  the  brain."  His  quarrel  with  the  materialists  began 
with  his  oration  at  the  Gdtttnnn  meeting  of  the  Naturforscner- 
Versammlung  in  1851,  on  "MenscnenschOpfungundSeelcnsubstana." 
This  was  faik>wed  by  a  scries  of  *'  Physiological  Letters "  in  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  by  an  essay  on  "  Glauben  und  Wissen.^  and  by 
the  most  important  piece  of  this  series,  "  Der  Karopf  um  die  Seele 
(GOttingcn,  1857).     Having  come  to  the  consideration  of  these 

Ehilosopnical  problems  late  in  life,  he  was  at  some  disadvantage; 
ut  he  endeavoured  to  join  as  he  best  could  in  the  current  of  con- 
temporary C^man  thought.  He  had  an  exact  knowledge  df  classical 
German  writings,  more  especially  of  Goethe's,  and  of  tne  literature 
connected  with  him.  In  what  may  be  called  his  fourth  and  last 
period,  Wagner  became  anthropologist  and  archaeologist,  occupied 
himself  with  the  cabinet  of  skulls  in  the  GOttingen  museum  collected 
by  Bluibenbach  and  with  the  excavation  ot  prehistoric  remains, 
corresponded  actively  with  the  anthropological  societies  of  Paris  and 
London,  and  organized,  in  co-operation  with  the  veteran  K.  E.  von 
Baer,  a  successful  congress  of  anthropologists  at  GOttinsen  in  1861. 
His  last  writings  were  memoirs  on  the  convolutions  of  the  human 
hrain,  00  the  weight  of  brains,  and  on  the  brains  of  idiots  (i860- 
1862). 

See  memoir  by  his  eldest  son  in  the  GMinger  gdehrte  Anziigen. 
"  Nachrichten  "  for  1864, 

WAGNER,  WILRBLII  ttlCHARD  (1813-1883),  German 
dramatic  composer,  poet  and  essay-writer,  was  bom  at  Leipzig 
00  the  22nd  of  May  1813.  In  1822  he  was  sent  to  the  Krcuzschule 
at  Dresden,  where  he  did  so  wcU  that,  four  years  later,  he  trans- 
lated the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  for  &musemcnL  In 
1828  he  was  removed  to  the  Nicolaiscbulc  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  less  successfuL  His  first  music  master  was  Gottlieb  MfUIer, 
who  thought  him  self -willed  and  eccentric;  and  his  first  pro- 
duction as  a  composer  was  an  overture,  performed  at  the  Leipzig 
theatre  in  1830.  In  that  year  he  matriculated  at  the  university, 
and  took  lessons  in  composition  from  Theodor  Weinlig,  cantor  at 
the  Thomaasdrale.  A  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  in  1833,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 


conductor  of  the  open  at  Magdeburg.  The  post  wis  iiDpcQfita.Ue, 
and  Wagner's  life  at  this  period  was  very  unsettled.  He  had 
composed  an  opera  called  Die  Pan  adapted  by  himself  from 
Gozzi's  La  Donna  Serpente,  and  another.  Das  LUbesterbct, 
founded  on  Shakespeare's  Measure  /or  Measurct  but  only  Das 
Liebesverbol  obtained  a  single  performance  in  i&s^ 

In  that  year  Wagner  married  Wiihelmina  Plwer,  an  actrt^ 
at  the  theatre  at  Konigsbcrg.  He  had  accepted  an  engagement 
there  as  conductor;  but,  the  kssee  becoming  bankrupt,  tbe 
scheme  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  better  appointment  at 
Riga.  Accepting  this,  be  rem<uncd  actively  employed  until 
1839,  when  he  made  his  first  vidt  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  an 
unfinished  opera  based  on  Bulwer  Lytton's  Rienzi,  and,  like  -Js 
earlier  attempts,  on  his  own  libretto.  The  venture  proved  m.it 
unfortunate.  Wagner  failed  to  gain  a  footing,  and  Ricm;, 
destined  for  the  Grand  Opera,  was  rejected.  He  completed  it, 
however,  and  in  i$42  it  was  produced  at  Dresden,  where,  wiih 
Madame  Schroeder  Bevrient  and  Hen  Tichatschek  in  the  principal 
parts,  it  achieved  a  success  which  went  far  to  make  him  famous. 

But  though  in  Riensi  Wagner  had  shown  energy  and  ambilion, 
that  work  was  far  from  representing  his  preconceived  lues.!. 
This  he  now  endeavoured  to  embody  in  Derjliegcnde  HoIIar.der, 
for  which  he  designed  a  libretto  quite  independent  of  any  other 
treatment  of  the  legend.  The  piece  was  warmly  received  zl 
Dresden  on  the  snd  of  January  1843;  but  its  success  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  Rienti.  Spohr,  however,  promptly 
discovered  its  merits,  and  produced  it  at  Cassel  some  months 
later,  with  very  favourable  results. 

On  the  and  of  February  1843  Wagner  was  formally  installed 
as  Hofkapellmeister  at  the  Dresden  theatre,  and  he  soon  set  to 
work  on  a  new  opera.  He  chose  the  legend  of  TannhSuscr, 
collecting  his  materials  from  the  ancient  TannJtSuser-Liedy  the 
Volksbttchy  Ticck's  poetical  EnUldung,  Hoffmann's  story  of  Der 
Sdngerkritgt  and  the  medieval  poem  on  Der  Wattburgkrieg. 
Tlus  last-named  legend  introduces  the  incidental  poem  of 
"  Lohcrangrin,"  and  so  led  Wagner  to  the  study  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschcnbach's  Panival  and  TUurelf  with  great  results  later 
on.  But  for  the  present  he  confined  himself  to  the  subject  in 
hand;  and  on  the  19th  of  October  1845  he  produced  his  r<2nfi- 
fUluser,  with  Schroeder  Devrient,  Johanna  Wagner,*  Tichatschek 
and  Mitterwurzer  in  the  principal  parts.  Notwithstanding  this 
powerful  cast,  the  success  of  the  new  work  was  not  brilliant,  for 
it  carried  still  further  the  principles  embodied  in  Der  fticgcnde 
JIMSnder,  and  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  them.  But  Wagner 
boldly  fought  for  them,  and  might  have  prevailed  earlier  had  he 
not  taken  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  1B49,  after  which  his 
portion  in  Dresden  became  untenable.  In  fact,  after  the  flight 
of  the  king  and  the  subsequent  suppression  of  the  riots,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest;  and  he  had  barely  time  to  escape  to 
Weimar,  where  Liszt  was  at  that  moment  engaged  In  preparing 
TannhUuser  for  performance,  before  the  storm  burst  upon  him 
with  alarming  violence.  In  all  haste  Liszt  procured  a  passport 
and  escorted  his  guest  as  far  as  Eisenach.  Wagricr  fled  to  Paris 
and  thence  to  Zurich,  where  he  lived  in  almost  unbroken  retire- 
ment until  the  autumn  of  1859.  During  this  period  most  of  his 
prose  works — ^including  Oper  und  Drama,  Vher  das  Dtrigieren, 
Das  Judcntum  in  der  Afiiwit— were  given  to  the  world. 

The  medieval  studies  which  Wagner  had  begun  for  his  work  at 
the  libretto  of  Tannkduser  bore  rich  fruit  in  his  next  opera 
Lohengrin,  in  which  he  also  developed  his  principles  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  a  riper  technique  than  hitherto.  He  had  com- 
pleted the  work  before  he  fled  from  Dresden,  but  could  not  get 
it  produced.  But  he  took  the  score  with  him  to  Paris,  and,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  "  when  ill,  miserable  and  despalrhig,  I  srit 
brooding  over  my  fate,  my  eye  fell  on  the  sco?e  of  xny  Lohcnsrin, 
which  I  had  totally  forgotten.  Suddenly  I  felt  somexhhig  like 
compassion  that  the  music  should  never  sound  from  ofl  the 
death-pale  paper.  Two  words  I  wrote  to  Liszt;  his  anstrcr 
was  the  news  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  on  the  grandest  scale  that  the  limited  means 
6f  Weimar  would  permit.  Ever>'thing  that  care  and  accessories 
*  The  composer's  meoe. 
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coiiiili!  do  ins  doai  to  make  the  design  of  Uie  piece  vndentood. 
Liszt  saw  what  was  wanted  at  once,  and  did  it.  Success  was  his 
reward;  and  with  ibis  success  he  now  appronchc^  me»  saying 
*'  See,  we  have  come  thus  far;  now  create  us  a  new  woik,  that 
we  may  go  further.". 

LohtHg^in  was,  in  fact,  pcodnced  at  Weimar  under  Lisst's 
direction  on  the  28th  of  August  i8sa  It  was  a  severe  trial  to 
Wagner  not  to  hear  his  own  work,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  in 
good  hands,  and  he  responded  to  Lisst's  appeal  for  a  new  creation 
by  studying  the  NibdungetUied  and  gradually  shaping  it  into  a 
gigantic  tetralogy.  At  this  time  also  he  first  began  to  lay  ovt 
the  plan  of  Tristan  uwd  Isokk,  and  to  think  over  the  possibilities 
of  Parsifal. 

During  his  exile  Wagner  matured  his' plans  and  perfected  hb 
^nausical  style;  but  it  was  not  until  some  considerabic  time  after 
his  retmn  that  any  of  the  works  he  then  meditated  were  i^ced 
up^  the  stage.  In  1855  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  hi  oonduaed  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
with  great  snocess.  In  1857  he  completed  the  libretto  of  Triskm 
und  Isolde  at  Venice,  adopting  the  Celtic  legend  modified  by 
Gottfried  of  Strasbuig's  nnsdieval  versioB.  But  the  music  was 
delayed  vntil  the  strange  incident  of  a  message  from  the  emperor 
of  Brazil  encouraged  Wagner  to  complete  it  in  1859.  In  that 
year  Wagner  viuted  Paris  for  the  third  time;  and  after  much 
negotiation,  in  which  he  was  nobly  supported  by  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Mettemich,  TamUtdusertns  accepted  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  Magnificent  preparations  were  made;  it  was  rehearsed 
164  times,  14  times  with  the  fuU  orchestra;  and  the  scenery  and 
dresses  were  placed  entirely  under  the  composer's  direction. 
More  than  £8000  was  expended  upon  the  venture;  and  the  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  French  language  and  with 
the  new  Venusbeig  music  on  the  13th  of  March  1861.  But,  for 
political  reasons,  a  powerful  clique  was  determined  to  si4>pres8 
Wagner.  A  scandalous  riot  was  inaugurated  by  the  members 
of  the  Parisian  Jockey  Club,  who  interrupted  the  performance 
with  howls  and  dog-whistles;  and  after  the  third  representation 
the  opera  was  withdrawn.  Wagner  was  brokenrheartcd.  But 
the  Princess  Mettemich  continued  to  befriend  him,  and  by  1861 
she  had  obtained  a  pardon  for  his  political  offences,  with  permis- 
sion to  settle  in  any  part  of  Geimlmy  except  Saxony.  Even  this^ 
restrictkm  was  removed  in  x$6a 

Wagner  iiow  settled  for  a  time  in  Vienna,  where  Tristan  und 
IsMe  was  accepted,  but  abandoned  after  fifty-seven  rehearsals, 
through  the  incompetence  of  the  tenor.  Loktngrin  was,  however, 
produced  on  the  15th  of  May  i86x,  when  Wagner  heard  it  for 
the  first  time.  His  circumstances  were  now  extremely  straitened ; 
it  was  the  darkness  before  dawn.  In  1863  he  published  the 
libretto  of  Dcr  Ring  des  Nibdnngen.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
was  much  struck  with  it,  and  in  1864  invited  Wagner,  who  was 
then  at  Stuttgart,,  to  come  to  Munich  and  finish  his  work  there. 
Wagner  accepted  with  rapture.  The  king  gave  him  an  annual 
grant  of  i3oo  gulden  (£120),  considerably  enlarging  it  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  placipg  a  comfortable  house  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  at  his  disposal  The  master  expressed  hb  gratitude 
in  a  "  Huldigungsmarsch."  •  In  the  autumn  he  waa  formally 
commissioned  to  proceed  with  the  tetralogy  and  to  furnish 
proposals  for  the  building  of  a  theatre  and  the  foundation  of 
a  Bavarian  music  8cho<4.  All  promised  well,  but  no  sooner  did 
his  positfon  seem  assured  than  a  miserable  court  intrigue  was, 
formed  against  him.  Hb  political  indiscretions  at  Dresden  were 
made  tho  excuse  for  bitter  persecutfons:  scandalmongers  made 
h»  friendship  with  the  ill-fated  king  a  danger  to  both;  and 
Wagner  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Triebscben  near  Lucerne  for  the 
next  six  yearn. 

On  the  loth  of  June  186$  at  Munkfa,  Tristan  und  Isolde  was 
produced  for  the  first  time,  with  Herr  and  Fmu  Schnorr  in  the 
principal  parts.  Die  Mtister singer  von  Niimberg,' fast  sketched 
in  2845,  was  completed  in  1867  and  first  performed  at  Munich 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  von  Biifow  on  the  aist  of  June  1868. 
The  story,  though  an  original  one,  is  founded  on  the  character 
of  Hans  ^hs,  the  poet-shoemaker  of  Nurembeig.  The  success 
of  the  opera  was  very  great;  but  the  productfon  of  the  Nibdung- 
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tetralogy  as  a  whole  still  remained  rmpracticable,  though  Das 
Rheingotd  and  Die  WalkUre  were  performed,  the  one  on  the 
22nd  of  September  1869  and  the  other  on  the  a6th  of  June  187a 
The  Kheme  for  building  a  new  theatre  at  Munich  having  been 
abandoned,  there  was  no  opem-house  in  Germany  fit  for  so 
colossal  a  work.  A  project  was  therefore  started  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  at  Bayreuth  iq.v,),  Wagner  laid  the  first 
stone  of  thb  in  1872,  and  the  edifice  was  completed,  after  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  in  1876. 

After  thb  Wagner  resided  permanently  at  Bayreuth,  in  a  house 
named  Wahnfricd,  in  the  garden  of  which  he  built  hb  tomb. 
Hb  first  wife,  from  whom  he  had  parted  since  i86x,  died  in  1865; 
and  in  1870  he  waa  united  to  Lisxt's  daughter  Cosima,  who  had 
previously  been  the  wife  of  von  Biifow.  Meantime  Der  Ring  des 
NibeluMgen  was  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  on  the  13th 
of  August  1876  the  introductory  portion,  D^s  Rkeingold,  was 
performed  at  Bayreuth  for  the  fint  time  as  part  of  the  great 
whole,  followed  on  the  X4th  by  Die  WalkUre^  on  the  16th  by 
Siegfried  and  on  the  1 7th  by  GdUerdOmmerung.  The  performance, 
directed  by  Hans  Richter,  excited  extraonUnaiy  attention;  but 
the  expenses  were  enormous,  and  burdened  the  management  witl. 
a  debt  of  £75001  A  smaU  portion  of  thb  was  rabed  (at  great 
risk)  by  performances  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  London,  conducted 
by  Wagner  and  Richter,  in  1877.  The  remainder  was  met  by 
the  profits  upon  performances  of  the  tetralogy  at  Munich. 

Wagner's  next  and  last  work  waa  Parsifal,  based  upon  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  as  set  forth,  not  in  the  legend- of  the 
Morte  d'ArtkuTj  but  in  the  versions  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes  and 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  other  less-known  works.  The 
libretto  waa  complete  before  hb  visit  to  London  in  1877.  The 
music  was  begun  in  the  following  year,  and  completed  at  Palermo 
on  the  13th  of  January  1883.  The  fixat  sixteen  performances 
took  place  at  Bayreuth,  in  July  and  August  1882,  under  Wagner's 
own  directing,  and  fully  realixed  all  expectations. 

Unhappily  the  exertion  of  directing  so  many  consecutive 
performances  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  the  veteran 
master's  strength,  for  towards  the  close  of  1882  hb  health 
began  to  decline  rapidly*  He  spent  the.  autumn  at  Venice,  and 
was  well  enough  on  Christmas  £vf  to  conduct  hb  early  symphony 
(composed  in  1833)  at  a  private  performance  given  at  the  Liceo 
Marcello.  But  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  X3th  of  February 
1883  hb  friends  were  shocked  by  hb  sudden  death  from  heart* 
failure. 

Wagner  was  buried  at  Wahnfned  in  the  tomb  he  had  himself 
prepared,  on  the  x8th  of  February;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
King  Ludwig  rode  to  Bayreuth  alone,  and  at  dead  of  night,  to 
pay  hb  last  tribute  to  the  master  of  hb  world  of  dreams. 

(W.S.Ri.;D.F.T.) 

In  the  articles  on  Music  and  Opesa,  Wagner's  task  in  music- 
dnuna  b  described,  and  it  remains  here  to  discuss  his  progress 
in  the  operas  themselves.  Thb  progress  has  perhaps  no  parallel 
in  any  art,  and  certainly  Dono'in  music,  for  even  Beethoven's 
progress  was  purely  an  increase  in  range  and  power.  Beethoven, 
we  know,  lost  sympathy  with  hb  early  works  as  he  grew  older; 
but  that  was  because  hb  later  works  absorbed  hb  interest,  not 
because  hb  early  works  mbrcpresented  his  ideab.  Wagner's 
earlier  worics  have  too  long  been  treated  as  if  they  represented 
the  pure  and  healthy  childhood  of  hb  later  ideal;  as  if  Lehen^in 
stood  to  Parsifal  as  Haydn,  Mozart  and  eariy  Beethoven  stand 
to  Beethoven's  last  quartets.  But  Wagner  never  thus  represented 
the  childhood  of  an  ideal,  though  he  attained  the  manhood  of 
the  most  compiehensive  ideal  yet  known  in  art.  To  change  the 
metS4[>hor--the  ideal  was  always  in  sight,  and  Wagner  never 
swerved  from  hb  path  towards  it;  but  that  path  began  in  a 
blaze  of  garish  false  lights,  and  it  had  become  very  tortuous 
before  the  Ught  of  day  prevailed.  Beethoven  was  trained  in  the 
greatest  and  most  advanced  musical  tradition  of  his  time. ,  For 
all  hb  Wagnerian  impatience,  hb  progress  was  no  struggle  from 
out  of  a  squalid  environment;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  hb  latest 
discoveries  was  the  greatness  of  hb  master  Haydn.  Now 
Wagner's  excellent  teacher  WeinUg  did  certainly,  as  Wagner 
himself  testifies,  teach  him  more  of  good  music  than  Beethovei^ 
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Haydn  and  Mozart  could  have  seen  in  their  youth;  for  he 
showed  hun  Beethoven.  But  this  would  not  hdp  Wagner  to 
feel  that  contemporary  music  was  really  a  great  art;  indeed  it 
could  only  show  him  that  he  was  growing  up  In  a  pseudo^lassical 
time,  in  which  the  approval  of  persons  of  "  good  taste  "  was 
seldom  directed  to  things  of  vital  promise.  Again,  be  began 
with  far  greater  facility  in  literature  than  in  music,  if  only 
because  a  play  can  be  o^ied  ten  limes  faster  than  a  full  score. 
Wagner  was  always  an  omnivorous,  reader,  and  books  were  then, 
as  now,  both  cheaper  than  music  and  easier  to  read.  Moreover, 
the  higher  problems  of  rhythmic  movement  in  the  classical 
sonata  forms  are  far  beyond  the  scope  of  academic  teaching, 
which  is  compelled  to'  be  contented  with  a  practical  plausibility 
of  musical  design;  and  the  instrumental  music  which  was  con- 
sidered the  highest  style  of  art  in  1 830  was  as  far  beyond  Wagner's 
early  command  of  such  plausibility  as  it  was  obviously  already 
becoming  a  mere  academic  game.  Lastly,  the  rules  of  that  game 
were  useless  on  the  stage,  and  Wagner  soon  found  in  Meyerbeer 
a  master  of  grand  opera  who  was  dazzling  the  world  by  means 
which  merely  disgusted  the  more  serious  academic  musicians 
of  the  day. . 

In  Riemi  Wagner  would  already  have  been  Meyerbeer's  rival, 
t>ut  that  his  sincerity,  and  his  initial  lack  of  that  musical  savair 
/aire  which  is  prior  to  the  individual  handling  of  ideas,  put 
him  at  a  disadvantage.  Though  Meyerbeer  wrote  much  that  is 
intrinsically  more  dull  and  vulgar  than  the  overture  to  Riemi^ 
he  never  combined  such  serious  efforts  with  a  technique  so  tike 
that  of  a  miiitaiy  bandmaster.  The  step  from  Rienzi  to  Der 
fliegende  HolULiuUr  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  music, 
and  would  be  inexplicable  if  Riemi  contained.nothing  good  and 
if  Dtr  fliegende  Hollander  did  not  contain  many  reminiscences 
of  the  decline  of  Italian  opera;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
case  the  lapses  into  vulgar  music  have  a  distinct  dramatic  value. 
Though  Wagner  cannot  as  yet  be  confidently  credited  with  a 
satiric  intention  in  his  bathos,  the  fact  remains  that  all  the 
Rossinian  passages  are  associated  with  the  character  of  Daland, 
so  as  to  express  his  vulgar  delight  at  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
rich  son>in-law  in  the  mysterious  Dutch  seaman.  Meanwhile  the 
rest  of  the  w<tfk  (except  in  the  prettfly  scored  **  Spinning  Song," 
and  other  harmless  and  vigorous  tunes)  has  more  affinity  with 
Wagner's  mature  style  than  the  bulk  of  its  much  more  ambitious 
successors,  Tonnkduser  and  Lohengritu  The  wonderful  overture 
is  more  highly  organized  and  less  unequal  than  that  of  Tami- 
kHuser;  and  although  Wagner  uses  less  Leit-motif  than  Weber 
(see  G^ERA,  ad  fln.)  and  divides  the  piece  into  "  numbers  " 
of  classical  size,  the  effect  is  so  continuous  that  the  divisions 
could  hardly  be  guessed  by  ear.  Moreover,  the  work  was 
intended  to  be-  in  one  act,  and  is  now  so  performed  at 
Bayreuth;  and,  although  it  is  very  long  for  a  one-act  opera, 
this  is  certainly  the  only  form  which  does  justice  to  Wagner's 
conception.^ 

SpohPs  appreaation  of  Der  fliegende  HcUdnder  is  a  remarkable 
point  in  mudcal  history;  and  his  criticism  that  Wagner's  style 
(in  ToHnkSuser)  "  lacked  iounded  periods  "  shows  the  best  effect 
of  that  style  on  a  wcU-dnposed  contemporary  mind.  Of  course, 
from  Wagner's  mature  point  of  view  his  early  style  is  far  too 
much  cut  up  by  periods  and  fuU  closes;  and  its  prophetic  traits 
are  so  incomparably  more  striking  than  its  resemblance  to  any 
earlier  art  that  we  often  fed  t^t  only  the  full  closes  stand 
between  it  and  the  true  Wagner.  But  Spohr  would  feel  Wagner's 
worics  to  be  an  advance  upon  contemporary  romantic  open 
rather  than  4  foreshadowing  of  an  unknown  future.  When  wc 
listen  to  the  free  declamatk>n  of  the  singers  at  the  outset  of  Der 
fiiegendt  Heildndtr    o  declamaticm  which  is  accompanied^  by 

'  The  iubMsquent  division  into  three  acts,  as  given  in  all  the 
published  editions,  has  been  effected  in  the  crudest  way  by  inserting 
a  full  dose  in  the  orchestral  interludes  at  the  chanjues  of  scene,  and 
then  beginning  the  next  scene  by  taking  up  the  interludes  again. 
The  true  vcmon  can  be  recovered  from  the  published  score  as 
follows:  In  act  l  skip  from  the  last  bar  but  four  to  the  41st  bar 
of  the  introduction  to  the  3nd  act ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  act 
skip  from  the  last  bar  but  five  to  the  8tb  bar  of  the  entr'acte  to  the 
3rdact« 


an  orchestral  and  thematic  texture  as  far  lemovcMl  fron  that  oC 
mere  recitative  as  it  is  from  the  forms  of  the  classical  aria — the 
repetition  of  a  whole  sentence  in  order  to  form  a  firm  musical 
dose  has  almost  as  quaint  a  ring  as  a  Shakespearean  rhymed  tag 
would  have  in  a  prose  drama  of  Ibsen.  To  Spohr  the  frequency  of 
these  inddentsmust  have  produced  the  impression  that  Wagner 
was  perpetually  beginning  arias  and  breaking  them  off  at  <micc. 
With  all  its  defects,  Der  fliegende  HoHUtider  is  the  most  masteify 
and  the  least  ungual  of  Wagner's  eariy  wwks.  As  drama  it 
stood  immeasurably  above  any  opera  since  Cherubini's  MedSe. 
As  a  complete  fusion  between  dramatic  and  musical  movement, 
its  very  crudities  point  to  its  immense  advance  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  propounded  chaotically  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  by  Monteverde,  and  solved  in  a  simple  form 
by  Cluck.  And  as  the  twofold  musical  and  dramatic  achieve* 
ment  of  one  mind,  it  abeady  places  Wagner  beyond  parallel  ia 
the  history  of  art. 

Tannhdusar  is  on  a  grander  scale,  but  its  musical  execution  is 
disappointing.  The  weakest  passages  in  Der  fliegende  Hottdnder 
are  not  so  helpless  as  the  original  redtatives  of  Venus  in  the  first 
act ;  or  Tannhftuser's  song,  which  was  too  far  involved  in  the  whok 
scheme  to  be  ousted  by  the  mature  "  New  Venusberg  music  " 
with  which  Wagner  fifteen  years  later  got  rid  both  of  the  end 
of  the  overture  and  what  he  called  his  "  Palais-Royal  "  Venus. 
It  is  really  very  difficult  to  understand  Schumann's  impression 
that  the  musical  technique  of  Tannkduser  shows  a  remarkaUe 
improvement.  Not  until  the  third  act  does  the  great  Wagner 
arbitrate  in  the  struggle  between  amateurishness  and  theatricality 
in  the  music,  though  at  all  points  his  epoch-making  stagecraft 
asserts  itsdf  with  a  force  that  tempts  us  to  treat  the  whole  work 
as  if  it  were  on  the  Wagnerian  plane  of  Tannhftuser's  account  of 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  third  acL  But  the  history  of  mid-xgtb- 
century  music  is  unintelligible  until  we  foce  the  fact  that,  when 
the  anti- Wagnerian  storm  was  already  at  its  height,  Wagn^  was 
still  fighting  for  the  recognition  of  music  which  was  most  definite 
just  where  it  realized  with  ultca-Meyerbeerian  brilliance  all  that 
Wagner  had  already  begim  to  detest.  No  contemporary,  un- 
aided by  perscmal  knowledge,  could  be  expected  to  trust  in 
Wagner's  purity  of  ideal  on  the  strength  of  Tannkduser,  which 
^actually  achieved  popularity  by  such  coarse  methods  of  climax 
as  the  revivalisiic  end  of  the  overture,  by  such  maudlin  pathos 
as  O  J »  mein  holder  Abendslem,  and  by  the  Amiably  r**tiHkh 
grand-<^ra  skill  with  wlxich  half  the  action  is  achieved  by 
processions  and  a  considerable  fraaion  of  the  music  is  repre- 
sented by  fanfares.  These  features  established  the  work  in  a 
position  which  it  will  always  maintain  by  its  unprecedented 
dramatic  quah'ties  and  by  the  glory  reflected  from  Wagner's 
later  achievements;  but  we  shall  not  appreciate  the  marvd  of 
its  nobler  features  if  we  contiiiue  at  this  time  of  day  to  regard 
the  bulk  <tf  the  music  as  worthy  of  a  great  composer. 

After  even  the  finest  things  in  Tannkduser,  the  Vorspid  to 
Loftengritt  comes  as  a  revelati<m,  with  Its  quiet  ademnity  and 
breadth  of  design,  its  ethereal  purity  of  tone-colour,  and  its 
complete  emandpation  from  earlier  (Y>«atic  forms.  The  sus- 
pense and  climax  in  the  first  act  is  so  intense,  and  the  whole 
drama  is  so  well  designed,  that  we  must  have  a  very  vivid  idea 
of  the  later  Wagner  before  we  can  see  how  far  the  quality  of 
musical  thought  still  falls  short  of  his  ideals.  The  elaborate 
choral  writing  sometimes  rises  to  almost  Hellenic  regions  of 
dramatic  art;,  and  there  is  no  cmdeness  ia  the  passages  that 
carry  on  the  story  quietly  in  reaction  from  the  climaxes—a 
test  far  too  severe  for  Tannkduser  and  rather  severe  for  even 
the  nuiture  works  of  Gluck  and  Weber.  The  orchestration  is 
already  almost  dassically  Wagnerian;  though  there  remains 
an  excessive  amount  of  tremolo,  bcddes  a  few  lapses  into  oomic 
violence,  as  in  the  ydpings  which  accompany  Ortrud's  rage 
in  the  night-scene  in  the  second  act.  But  the  mere  tone-colours 
of  that  scene  are  enough  to  make  a  casual  listener  imagine  that 
he  is  dealing  with  the  true  Wagner:  the  variety  of  tone  never 
fails,  and  depends  on  no  immoderate  paraphernalia;  for,  far- 
reaching  as  are  the  resulu  of  the  systematic  increase  of  the 
^i«^i»«i  pain  of  wittd*instrvmc&ts  to  groups  of  three,  this  is 
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a  very  modest  reform  eompfl^  to  the  tuAansk  "  eatia  attnc- 
tions  "  of  every  new  production  of  Meyerbeer's. 

But  theie  is  another  side  to  the  picture.    With  the  growing 
certainty  of  touch  a  stiffness  of  movement  appears  which  gradually 
disturbs  the  listener  who  can  appreciate  freedom,  whether  in 
the  classical  forms  which  Wagner  has  now  abolished,  or  in  the 
majestic  flow  of  Wagner's  later  style.  Full,  closes  and  repeated 
sentences  no  longer  confuse  the  issue,  but  in  their  absence  we 
begin  to  notice  the  incessant  squareness  of  the  ostensibly  free 
rhythms.    The  immense  amount  of  pageantqr,  though  (as  in 
Tannhausfr)  good  in  dramatic  motive  and  executed  with  splendid 
stage-craft,  goes  far  to  stultify  Wagner's  abeady  vigorous  attitude 
of  protest  against  grand-opera  methods;  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  ethereally  poetic  end  he  gives  us  a  disinfeaed  present 
from  Meyerbeer  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  scene,  where  mounted 
trumpeters  career  round  the  stage  in  full  blast  for  thioe  long 
minutes;  and  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  is  an  outburst  of 
sheer  gratuitous  vulgarity.    Again,  the  anti-Wagnerians  were 
entirely  justified  in  penetrating  below  the  splendidly  simple 
and  original  orchestration  of  the  night-scene  between  Ortrud 
and  Telramund,  and  pointing  out  how  feebly  its  music  drifts 
among  a  dozen  vague  keys  by  means  of  the  diminished  7th; 
a  device  which  teachers  have  tried  to  weed  out  of  every  high- 
flown  ezerdse  since  that  otiose  chord  was  first  discovered  in 
the  X7th  century.    The  mature  Wagner  would  not  have  carried 
out  twenty  bars  in  his  flattest  scenes  with  so  little  musical  in- 
vention.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  boyish  demerits  belong 
t  o  the  work  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  whose  claims  and  aspirations 
aJready  purported  to  dwarf  the  whole  record  of  the  classics. 
And  the  defects  are  in  all  respects  commonplace;  they  have  no 
resemblance  to  that  uncanny  discoAifort  which  often  warns 
the  wise  critic  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  immortal. 

The  crowning  complication  in  the  effect  of  Dtr  fiiegende 
HUUinder,  Tannh&user  and  Lohengrin  on  the  musical  thought 
of  the  xgth  century  was  that  the  unprecedented  fusion  of  their 
musical  with  their  dramatic  contents  revealed  some  of  the  meaning 
of  serious  music  to  ears  that  had  been  deaf  to  the  classics. 
Wagnerism  was  henceforth  proclaimed  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  suddings;  learned  musicians  felt  that  it  had  an 
unfair  advantage;  and  by  the  time  Wagner's  popularity  began 
to  thrive  as  a  pcisecutod  heresy  he  had  left  it  in  the  lurch. 

Wagner  had  hardly  finished  the  score  of  Lohengrin  before 
he  was  at  work  upon  the  poem  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibdungcn. 
And  with  this  he  suddenly  became  a  mature  artist.  On  a  super- 
ficial view  this  is  a  paradox,  for  there  are  many  more  violations 
of  probability  and  much  graver  faults  of  structure  in  the  later 
works  than  in  the  earlier.  Every  critic  could  recognize  the 
structural  merits  of  the  earlier  plays,  for  their  operatic  con- 
ventionalities and  abruptness  of  motive  are  always  intelligible 
as  stage  devices.  Jealousy  might  prompt  a  doubt  whether 
these  plays  were  within  the  scope  of  "legitimate*'  music; 
but  they  were  obviously  stories  of  exceptional  musical  and 
romantic  beauty,  presented  with  Hterary  resources  unprecedented 
in  operatic  libretti.  Now  the  later  dramas  are  often  notoriously 
awkward  and  redundant;  while  the  removal  of  those  convenient 
operatic  devices  which  symbolize  situations  instead  of  developing 
them,  does  not  readily  appear  to  be  compensated  for  by  any 
superior  artistic  resource^  But  there  is  a  hi^er  point  of  view 
than  that  of  story-teUing.  In  the  development  of  characters  and 
intellectual  ideas  Wagner's  later  works  show  a  power  before  which 
his  earlier  stagecraft  shrinks  into  insignificance.  It  would  not 
have  sufficed  even  to  indicate  his  later  ideas.  To  handle  these 
so  successfully  that  we  can  discriminate  defects  from  qualities 
at  all,  is  proof  of  tfte  technique  of  a  master,  even  though  the 
faults  extend  to  whole  categories  of  literature.  The  faults 
make  analysis  exceptionaUy  difficult, .  for  they  are  no  longer 
commonplace;  indeed,  the  gravest  dangers  of  modem  Wagnerism 
arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  non-musical  aspect 
in  which  Wagner's  later  work  is  not  important  enough  to  produce 
a  school  of  essentially  non-musical  critics  who  have  no  notion 
how  far  Wagner's  mature  music  transcends  the  rest  of  his  thought,  I 
DOT  bow  often  it  rises  where  his  philos^^hy  f aUs.    Thus  the  | 


prominent  school  of  oitidim  whkh  apprailed  Wagner  ia  the 
19th  century  by  his  approximation  to  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  appraises  him  in  the  20th  by  his  approximation  to 
Bernard  Shaw;  with  the  absurd  result  that  GdUerdSmmtrung 
is  ruled  out  as  a  reactionary  failure.  It  is  true  that  its  only 
conceivable  moral  is  flatly  the  opposite  of  that  "  redemption 
by  love '/  which  Wagner  strenuously  preaches  in  a  passage  at 
the  end  which  remained  unset  because  he  considered  it  already 
expressed  by  the  music.  Indeed,  though  Wagner's  later  treat- 
ment of  love  is  perhaps  the  main  source  of  his  present  popularity 
it  seldom  rises  to  his  loftiest  regions  except  where  it  is  thwarted. 
The  love  that  is  disguised  in  the  deadly  feud  between  Isolde 
and  Tristan,  before  the  drinking  of  the  fatal  potion,  rises  even 
above  the  music;  the  love-duet  in  the  second  act  depends  for 
its  greatness  on  its  introduction,  before  the  lovers  have  met, 
and  its  wonderful  slow  movemenl  (shortly  before  the  catastrophe) 
where  they  are  almost  silent  and  leave  everything  to  the  music: 
the  intervening  twenty  minutes  is  an  exhausting  storm  in  which 
the  worcb  are  the  sophisticated  rhetoric  of  a  19th-century  novel 
of  passion,  translated  into  terribly  turgid  verse  and  set  to  music 
that  is  more  Intercsthag  as  an  intellectual  ferment  than  effective 
aa  a  representation  of  emiotions  which  previous  dramatists 
have  wisely  left  to  the  imagination.  But  so  long  as  we  treat 
Wagner  like  a  prose  philosopher,  a  librettist,  a  poet,  a  mere 
musician,  or  anything  short  of  the  complex  and  many-sided 
artist  he  really  is,  we  shall  find  Insuperable  obstacles  to  under* 
standing  or  enjoying  his  works.  A  true  work  of  art  Is  incompar- 
ably greater  than  the  sum  of  its  ideas;  apart  from  the  fact  that, 
if  its  ideas  are  innumerable  and  various,  ]prose  philosophers 
are  apt  to  complain  that  it  hatf  none.  And  every  additional 
idea  that  does  not  merely  derange  an  art  enlarges  it  as  it  were 
by  a  new  dimension  in  space.  Wagner  added  all  the  arts  to 
each  other,  and  in  one  of  them  he  attained  so  consummate 
a  mastery  that  we  can  confidently  turn  to  it  when  his  words 
and  doctrines  fail  tis.  Even  when  we  treat  him  merely  as  a 
dramatist  our  enjoyment  of  his  later  works  gains  enormously 
if  we  take  them  as  organic  wholea,  and  not  as  mere  plots  dressed 
Up  in  verse  and  action.  It  matters  little  that  Parsifal  requires 
two  nameless  attendant  charaaers  in  a  long  opening  scene, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  telling  the  antecedents  of  the  story, 
when  a  situation  is  thereby  revealed  which  for  subtlety  and  power 
has  hardly  a  paralld  unce  Greek  tragedy^  The  vast  myth  of 
the  Ring  is  related  in  full  several  times  in  each  of  the  three  main 
dramas,  with  ruthless  disregard  for  the  otherwise  magnificent 
dramatic  effect  of  the  whole;  hosts  of  original  dramatic  and 
ethical  ideas,  with  which  Wagner's  brain  was  even  more  fertile 
than  his  voluminous  prose  works  would  Indicate,  assert  them- 
selves at  all  points,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  repeated  attempts 
to  allegorize  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer;  all  efforts  to  read 
a  consistent  scheme,  ethical  or  philosophical,  into  the  result 
are  doomed  to  failure;  but  all  this  matters  little,  so  long  as  we 
have  Wagner's  unfailing  later  resources  in  those  higher  dramatic 
verities  which  present  to  us  emotions  and  actions,  human  and 
divine,  as  things  essentially  complex  and  conflicting,  inevitable 
as  natural  laws,  incalculable  as  natural  phenomena. 

Wagner's  choice  of  subjects  had  from  the  outset  shown  an 
imagination  far  above  that  of  any  earlier  librettist;  yet  he  had 
begun  with  stories  which  could  attract  ordinary  minds,  as  he 
dismally  realized  when  the  Hbretto  of  Der  fiiegcnde  BeilUndcr 
so  pleased  the  Parisian  wire-pullers  that  it  was  promptly  set  to 
music  by  one  of  their  friends.  But  with  Der  Ring  des  Nihdimgen 
Wagner  devoted  himself  to  a  story  which  any  ordinary  dramatist 
would  find  as  unwieldy  as,  for  instance,  most  of  Shakespeare's 
subjects;  a  story  in  which  ordinary  canons  of  taste  and  prob- 
ability were  violated  as  they  are  in  real  life  and  in  great  art. 
Wagner's  first  inspiration  was  for  an  opera  {Siegfried's  Tod, 
projected  in  1848)  on  the  death  of  Germany's  mythical  hero; 
but  he  found  that  the  story  needed  a  preliminary  drama  to 
convey  its  antecedents.  This  preliminary  drama  soon  proved 
to  ne<M]  another  to  explain  it,  which  again  finally  needed  a  short 
introductory  drama.  Thus  the  plan  of  the  Ring  was  sketched 
in  reverM  order;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  G^Uerddmmenmg 
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tiiows  traces  of  tbe  fact  tfakt  Wagner  had  begun  his  scheme  in  the 
days  when  French  grand  opera,  with  its  ballets  and  pageantry, 
fttiil  influenced  him.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some  redundant 
narratives  in  the  Ring  were  of  earlier  conception  than  the  four 
complete  dramas,  and  that  their  survival  is  due  partly  to  Wagner's 
natural  affection  for  work  on  which  he  had  spent  pains,  and  partly 
to  a  dim  notion  that  (like  Browning's  method  in  The  Ring  and 
the  Book)  they  might  serve  to  reveal  the  story  afresh  in  the  light 
of  each  character.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  confidently  date 
the  purification  of  Wagner's  music  at  the  moment  when  he  set 
to  work  on  a  story  which  carried  him  finally  away  from  that 
world  of  stereotyped  operatic  passions  into  which  he  had  already 
breathed  so  much  disturbing  life. 

The  disturbing  life  already  appears  in  DerflUgende  HoUSnder, 
at  the  point  where  Scuta's  father  enters  with  the  Dutchman, 
and  Scnta  (who  is  already  in  an  advanced  state  of  SckwSrmerei 
over  the  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman)  stands  rooted  to  the 
qx>t,  comparing  the  living  Dutchman  with  his  portrait  which 
hangs  over  the  door.  The  conflict  between  her  passionate  fascina- 
tion and  her  disgust  at  her  father's  vulgarity  is  finely  realized 
both  in  music  and  drama;  but,  if  we  are  able  to  appreciate  it, 
then  the  operatic  convention  by  which  Senta  avows  her  passion 
becomes  crude.  Ethical  and  operatic  points  of  view  are  similarly 
confused  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Flying  Dutchman  can  be 
saved  by  a  faithful  woman,  though  it  appears  from  the  relations 
between  Senta  and  Erik  that  so  long  as  the  woman  is  faithful 
to  the  Dutchman  it  does  not  matter  that  she  jilts  some  one  e^. 
Erik  would  not  have  been  a  sufficiently  pathetic  operatic  tenor 
if  his  claim  on  Senta  had  been  less  complete.  In  Tannhituser 
ftnd  Lohengrin  Wagner's  intellectual  power  develops  far  ihore 
rapidly  in  the  drama  than  in  the  music.  The  Sdngerkrieg^  with 
its  disastrous  conflict  between  the  sincere  but  unnatural  asceticism 
of  the  orthodox  Minnesingers  and  the  irrci»essible  human  passion 
of  TannhEuser,  is  a  conception  the  vitality  of  which  would 
reduce  Tannhliuser's  repentance  to  the  level  of  Robert  le  DiaUe^ 
were  it  not  that  the  music  of  the  S&ngiarkrieg  has  no  structural 
power,  and  little  distinction  beyond  a  certain  poetic  value  in  the 
tones  of  violas  which  had  long  ago  been  fully  ex^oited  by 
Mozart  and  Mihul,  while  the  music  of  Tannh&user's  pilgrimage 
ranks  with  the  Vorspid  to  Lohengrin  as  a  wonderful  foreshadow- 
ing of  Wagner's  mature  style.  Again,  the  appeal  to  "  God's 
judgment "  in  the  trial  by  battle  in  Lohengrin  is  a  subject  of  ■ 
which  no  earlier  librettist  could  have  made  more  than  a  plausible 
mess — ^which  is  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  music  as  music 
But  as  dramatist  Wagner  compels  our  respect  for  the  powerthat 
without  gloss  or  apology  brings  before  us  the  king,  a  model  of 
royal  fair-mindedness  and  good-nature,  acquiescing  in  Tel* 
ramund's  monstrous  claim  to  accuse  Elsa  without  evidence, 
simply  because  it  is  a  hard  and  scU-evident  fact  that  the  persons 
of  the  drama  live  in  an  age  in  which  such  claims  seemed  reason- 
able. Telramund,  again,  is  no  ordinary  operatic  villain;  there 
is  genuine  tragedy  in  his  moral  niin;  and  even  the  melodramatic 
Ortrud  is  a  much  more  life-like  intrigante  than  might  be  inferred 
from  Wagner's  hyperbolical  stage-directions,  which  almost 
always  show  his  manner  at  its  worst. 

In  Lohengrin  we  take  leave  of  the  early  music  that  obscured 
IVagner's  ideals,  and  in  the  Ring  we  come  to  the  music  which 
transcends  all  other  aspects  of  Wagneiism.  Had  Wagner  been 
a  man  of  more  urbane  literary  intellect  he  ought  have  been  less 
ambitious  of -expressing  a  world-philoaophy  in  music-drama; 
and  it  is  just  conceivable  that  the  result  might  have  been  a  less 
intermittent  dramatic  movement  in  his  later  works,  and  a  balance 
of  ethical  ideas  at  once  more  subtle  and  more  orthodox.  But 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  Wagner  would  then  have  found  hi& 
artistic  difficulties  too  formidable  to  let  the  ideas  descend  to  us 
from  Walhalla  and  the  Hall  of  the  GraU  at  alL  More  than  a 
modicum  of  rusticity  is  needed  as  a  protection  to  a  man  who 
attempts  such  colossal  reforms.  This  necessity  had  its  conse- 
quences in  the  disquieting  inequalities  of  Wagner's  early  work, 
and  the  undeniable  egotism  that  embittered  his  fiery  nature 
throughout  his  life;  while  the  cut-and-dried  system  of  culture 
of  later  Wagnerian  disdpleship  has  revenged  him  in  a  specially 


sacerdotal  type  of  tradition,  ivhich  makes  progress  evtn  in  the 
study  of  his  works  impossible  except  through  revolt.  Such  are 
the  penalties  exacted  by  the  irony  of  fate,  for  the  worid's 
persecution  of  its  prophets. 

Genuinely  dramatic  music,  even  if  it  seem  as  purely  mii^cal 
as  Mozart's,  must  always  be  approached  through  its  drama;  and 
Wagner's  masterpieces  demand  that  we  shall  use  this  approach; 
but,  as  with  Mozart,  we  must  not  stop  on  the  threshold.  With 
Mozart  there  is  no  temptation  to  do  so.  But  with  Wagner,  just 
fis  there  are  people  who  have  never  tried  to  follow  a  sonata  but 
who  have  been  awakened  by  his  mxisic-dramas  to  a  sense  of  the 
possibilities  of  serious  music,  so  there  are  lovers  of  music  who 
avow  that  they  owe  to  Wagner  their  appreciation  of  poetiy. 
But  people  whose  love  of  literature  is  more  independent  find  it 
hard  to  take  Wagner's  poetry  and  prose  seriously,  unless  they 
have  already  measured  him  by  hb  music.  He  effected  no  reform 
in  literature;  his  meticulous  adherence  to  the  archaic  alliteration 
of  the  Nibelungenlied  is  not  allied  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in 
verbal  sound  or  verse-rhythm;  and  his.  ways  of  ^xpresung 
emotion  in  language  consist  chiefly  in  the  piling-up  of  super- 
latives. Yet  he  was  too  fuU  of  dramatic  inspiration  to  remain 
perpetually  victimized  by  the  Consckntious  affectations  of  the 
amateur  author;  and,  where  dramatic  situations  are  not  only 
poetical  but  (as  in  the  first  act  of  Die  WalkOre  and  the  Waldweben 
scene  in  Siegfried)  too  elemental  for  strained  language,  Wagner 
is  often  supremely  eloquent  simply  because  he  has  no  occasicm 
to  try  to  write  poetry.  Sometimes,  too,  when  a  great  dramatic 
climax  has  given  place  to  a  lyrical  anticUnuuc,  retrospective 
moods,  subtleties  of  emotion  and  crowning  musical  -thoughts 
press  in  upon  Wagner's  mind  with  a  closeness  that  determines 
every  word;  and  thus  not  only  is  the  whole  third  act  of  Tristan, 
as  Wagner  said  when  he  was  working  at  it;  of  "  ovenrtielming 
tragic  power,"  but  Isolde's  dying  utterances  (which  occupy  the 
last  five  minutes  and  are,  of  course,  totally  without  action  or 
dramatic  tension)  were  not  unlike  fine  poetry  even  before  the 
music  was  written.  But,  as  a  rule,  Wagner's  poetic  diction  must 
simply  be  tolerated  by  the  critic  who  would  submit  himself  to 
Wagner's  ideas. 

If  we  wish  to  know  what  Wagner  meuiSj  we  must  fight  our 
way  through  his  drama  to  his  music;  and  we  must  hot  expect 
to  find  that  each  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  the  actor  corresponds 
word  for  note  with  the  music  That  sort  of  correspondence 
Wagner  leaves  to.  his  -imitat<ns;  and  his  views  on  "  Ldt-rootif* 
hunting,"  as  expressed  in  his  prose  writings  and  conversation, 
are  contemptuously  tolerant.  We  shall  indeed  find  that  his 
orchestra  interprets  the  dramatic  situations  which  his  poetry 
roughly  outlines.  But  we  shall  also  find  that,  ^eves  if  -we  could- 
conceive  the  poetry  to  be  a  perfect  e]q>re8Sion  of  all  that  pui  be 
given  in  words  and  actions,  the  orchestra  will  express  something 
greater;  it  will  not  run  parallel  irith  the  poetry;  tha  Leibnotif 
.system  will  not  be  a  collection  of  Ubels;  the  musical  cxprcssiott 
of  singer  and  orchestra  will  not  be  a  xpere  heightened  resource  of 
dramatic  declamation.  All  that  kind  of  pre-established  harmony 
Wagner  left  behind  him  the  moment  he  deserted  the  heroes  and 
villains  of  romantic  opera  for  the  visionary  and  true  tragedy  of 
gods  and  demi-gods,  giants  and  gnomes,  with  beauty,  nobility 
and  love  in  the  wrong,  and  the  forces  of  destihiction  and  hate 
set  free  by  blind  justice. 

Let  us  illustrate  Wagner's  mature  use  of  Leitmotif  by  the  theme 
which  happens  to  be  associated- with  Alberich'a  ring.  The  fact 
that  this  theme  is  commonly  called  the  "  Ring-motif  "  is  a  faring 
instance  of  what  Wagner  has  had  to  endure  from  his  friends. 
Important  as  the  ring  is  throu^out  the  tetralogy,  Wagner  woiM 
no  more  think  of  associating  a  theme  with  h  tor  its  own  sake 
than  he  would  think  of  asaodating  a  theme  with.  Wotan's  hat. 
AVhy  should  a  Ring-motif  be  transformed  into  the  theme  repre- 
senting Walhalla?  Are  We  to  guess  that  the  oonnexioa  of  ideas 
is  that  WoUn  had  eventually  to  pay  for  Walhalla  by  the  ring? 
But  if  yre  attend  to  the  circumstanced  under  which  this  theme 
arises,  its  purport  and  development  become  deep  and  natural. 
The  Rhine-daui^ters  have  been  tooing  the  Nibelung  Alb^ch, 
and  are  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  the  Rhine-gold,  which  shiiks  at 
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the  top  of  ft  rack  is  tlit  sun  strikes  it  Ibrougli  tlie  wster.  Alberich 
does  not  think  much  of  the  gold  if  Hs  only  use  is  for  these  water- 
children's  gnmes.  But  one  of  the  Rhine-daughters  teUs  him  that 
**  he  who  could  make  the  gold  into  a  ring  would  become  master 
of  the  woiid/'  and  to  these  words  the  so-caBed  Ring-motif  b 
first  sung  (see  Melody,  Example  xi).  The  Rhine-daughter  sings 
it  in  a  childlike,  indolently  graceful  way  which  well  expresses 
the  kind  of  toy  the  ring  or  the  world  itself  would  be  to  her. 
One  of  her  sbters  bids  her  be  careful,  but  they  reassure  them^ 
selves  with  the  thought  that  the  Rhine^gold  is  safe,  since  no  one 
can  win  it  who  does  not  renounce  k>ve.  Alberich  broods  over 
what  he  hears,  and  already  the  theme  changes  its  character  as 
he  thinks  of  such  mastery  of  the  world  as  he  might  gain  by  it 
(Melody,  Ex.  12).  He  curses  love  and  grasps  the  gold.  The 
theme  of  world-mastery  grows  dark  with  the  darkness  of  the 
Nibelung's  mind.  The  waters  of  the  Rhine  change  into  black 
mists  which  grow  grey  and  thin,  while  the  now  sinister  theme 
becomes  softer  and  smoother.  Then  it  breaks  gently  forth  in  a 
noble,  swinging  rhythm  and  massively  soft  brazen  tones,  as 
Wotan  awakes  on  a  mountam  height  and  gazes  upon  Walhalla, 
his  newly  finished  palace  which  he  has  bid  the  giants  build,  so 
that  from  it  he  may  rule  the  world  {Melody,  Ex.  13).  The  theme 
thus  shows  no  trivial  connexion  with  a  stage-property, mechanic- 
ally important  in  the  plot;  but  it  represents  the  desire  for 
power,  and  what  that  desire  means  to  each  different  type  of  mind. 
The  gods,  as  the  giants  plaintively  admit,  "  rule  by  beauty"; 
hence  the  "  Walhalla-motif."  What  it  becomes  in  the  mind  of 
the  Nibelung  is  grimly  evident  when  Alberich  uses  his  ring  in 
Nibelheim.  The  Rhine-daughters'  exultant  cry  of "  Rhine^sold  " 
is  there  tortured  in  an  extremely  remote  modulation  at  the  end 
of  a  very  sinister  transformation  of  the  theme;  and  the  orchestra- 
tion, with  its  lurid  but  smothered  brass  instruments,  its  penetrat- 
ing low  reed  tones  and  its  weird  drum-roll  beaten  on  a  suspended 
cymbal,  is  more  awe-inspiring  than  anything  dreamed  of  by  the 
cleverest  of  those  composers  who  do  not  create  intellectual  causes 
for  their  effects. 

A  famous  and  typical  instance  of  Wagner's  use  of  LeUmotif  in 
tragic  irony  is  the  passage  where  Hagen  gives  Siegfried  friendly 
welcome,  to  the  melody  of  the  curse  which  Alberich  pronounced 
on  the  ring  and  all  who  approached  it.  The  more  subtle  examples 
are  inexhaustible  in  variety  and  resource;  and  perhaps  the 
climax  of  subtlety  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Z^i7mo/f/inthe 
first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  CdUerddmmerung,  when  Siegfried 
throws  away  his  hst  chance  of  averting  his  doom.  The  Rhine- 
daughters  appear  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  give  them  the  ring  that 
b  on  his  finger.  Siegfried  refuses.  They  laugh  at  his  stinginess 
and  disappear,  ^egf  ried  is  piqued,  and  calls  them  back  to  offer 
them  the  ring.  Unfortunately  they  tell  him  of  its  curse,  and 
prophesy  death  to  him  if  he  keeps  it.  This  arouses  hb  spirit  of 
contradiction;  and  be  telb  them  that  they  might  have  won 
it  from  him  by  coaxing,  but  never  by  threats,  and  that  he  values 
his  life  no  more  than  the  stone  he  tosses  away  as  he  speaks  to 
them.  In  spite  of  the  necessary  allusions  to  the  ominous  theme 
of  the  curse,  which  would  give  any  less  great  composer  ample 
excuse  for  succumbing  to  the  listener's  sense  of  impending  doom, 
Wagner's  music  speaks  to  us  through  the  child-minds  of  the 
Rhine-daughters  and  terrifies  us  with  the  ruthless  calm  of  Nature. 

Almost  as  subtle,  and  much  more  directly  impressive,  b  the 
pathos  of  the  death  of  Siegfried,  which  b  heightened  by  an  un- 
precedented appeal  to  a  sense  of  musical  form  on  the  scale  of 
the  entire  tetralogy.  Siegfried's  whole  character  and  career  is, 
indeed,  annihilated  in  the  clumsy  progress  towards  this  con- 
summation; but  Shakespeare  might  have  condoned  worse  plots 
for  the  sake  of  so  noble  a  result;  and  indeed  Wagner's  awkward- 
ness arisen  mainly  from  fear  of  committing  oversights.  Hagen, 
the  Nibelung's  son,  has  managed  to  make  Siegfried  unwittingly 
drink  a  lov«-potion  with  Gutrune,  which  causes  him  to  forget  his 
own  bride,  Brtlnnhilde.  Siegfried  is  then  persuaded  to  transform 
himself  by  hb  magic  Tamhelm  into  the  likeness  of  his  host, 
Gutrune's  brother  Gunther,  in  order  to  bring  BrOnnhilde  (whose 
name  b  now  quite  new  to  him)  from  her  fire-encircled  rock,  so 
that  Gunther  may  have  her  for  hb  bride  and  Siegfried  may  wed 


Gutrune.  Thb  b  achieved;  and  Bnwnhllde's  horror  and  be- 
wilderment at  meeting  Siegfried  again  as  a  stranger  in  hb  own 
shape  creates  a  situation  which  Siegfried  catmot  underhand, 
and  which  Hagen  pretends  to  construe  as  damning  evidence  that 
Siegfried  has  betrayed  Gunther's  honour  as  well  as  Brfinnhilde's. 
Hagen,  Gunther  and  Brilnnhilde  therefore  agree  that  Siegfried 
must  die.  In  order  to  spore  Gutrune^s  feelings  it  b  arranged 
that  his  death  shall  appear  as  an  accident  in  a  hunting  party. 
While  the  hunting  party  b  resting  Siegfried  telb  stories  of  Us 
boyhood,  thus  recalling  the  antecedents  of  thb  drama  with  a 
charming  freshness  and  sense  of  dramatic  and  mtisical  repose. 
When  he  comes  to  the  point  where  hb  memory  has  been  clouded 
by  Hagen's  spelb,  Hagen  restores  his  memory  with  another 
magic  potion.  Si^ried  calmly  continues  to  teU  how  he  found 
Brilnnhilde  asleep  on  the  fiery  mountain.  Hagen  affects  to 
construe  this  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  slays  him  as  if  in 
righteous  wrath.  The  dying  Siegfried  calb  on  BrOnnhilde  to 
awaken,  and  asks  "  Who  hath  locked  thee  again  in  sleep?" 
He  believes  that  he  is  once  more  with  BrOnnhilde  on  the  Val- 
kyries' mountain  height;  and  the  harmonies  of  her  awakening 
move  in  untroubled  splendour  till  the  light  of  Efe  fades  with  the 
light  of  day  and  the  slain  hero  is  carried  to  the  GIbichung's  haQ 
through  the  moonlit  mbts,  while  the  music  of  love  and  death 
tells  in  terrible  triumph  more  of  hb  story  than  he  ever  knew. 

The  bare  conception  of  such  art  as  thb  shows  how  perfect  is 
the  unity  between  the  different  elements  in  Wagner's  later  music- 
drama.  If  the  music  of  Tristan  b  more  polyphonic  than  that  of 
LohenpHn,  it  b  because  it  is  hardly  figurative  to  call  its  drama 
polyphonic  also.  Compare  the  mere  fairy-tale  mystery  of 
Lohengrin's  command  that  Elsa  shall  never  ask  to  know  his 
name,  with  the  profound  fatalbm  of  Isolde's  love-potion.  Apart 
from  the  gain  in  tragic  force  residting  from  Wagner's  masterly 
development  of  the  character  of  Brangacne,  the  raw  material 
of  the  story  was  already  suggestive  of  that  astoun(fing  combina- 
tion of  the  contrasted  themes  of  love  and  death,  the  musical 
execution  of  which  involves  a  harmonic  range  almost  as  far 
beyond  that  of  its  own  day  as  the  ordinary  harmonic  range  of 
the  19th  century  is  beyond  that  of  the  x6th.  In  hb  next  work. 
Die  Meistersinger^  Wagner  ingeniously  made  poetry  and  drama 
out  of  an  explicit  manifesto  to  musical  critics,  and  proved  the 
depth  of  hb  music  by  developing  its  everyday  resources  and  so 
showing  that  its  vitality  does  not  depend  on  that  extreme 
emotional  force  that  makes  Tristan  und  Isolde  almost  unbearably 
poignant.  Few  things  are  finer  in  music  or  literature  than  the 
end  of  the  second  act  of  Die  Hiiskrsinger,  from  the  point  where 
Sachs's  apprentice  begins  the  riot,  to  the  moment  when  the 
watchman,  frightened  at  the  silence  of  the  moonlit  streets  so 
soon  after  he  has  heard  all  that  noise,  announces  eleven  o'clock 
and  bids  the  folk  pray  for  protection  against  evil  spirits,  while 
the  orchestra  tells  us  of  the  dreams  of  Walthcr  and  Eva  and  ends 
by  putting  poetry  even  into  the  pedantic  ineptitudes  of  the 
malicious  Beckmesser.  Die  Meistersinger  b  perhaps  Wagner's 
most  nearly  perfect  work  of  art;  and  it  b  a  striking  proof  of  its 
purity  and  greatness  that,  whfle  the  whole  work  b  in  the  happiest 
comic  vein,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  it  as  in  any  way  slighter  than 
Wagner's  tragic  works.  The  overwhelming  love-tragedy  of 
Tristan  und  Isolde  b  hardly  less  perfect,  though  the  simplicity 
of  its  action  exposes  its  longueurs  to  greater  notoriety  than  those 
which  may  be  found  In  Die  Meistersinger. 

These  two  works  interrupted  the  execution  of  the  Ring  and 
formed  the  stepping-stones  to  Parsifal,  a  work  which  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  mark  a  further  advance  in  that  subtlety  of 
poetic  conception  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  determining 
impulse  to  Wagner's  true  musical  style.  But  in  music  he  had 
no  more  to  learn,  and  Parsifal,  while  the  most  solemn  and 
concentrated  of  all  Wagner's  dramas,  is  musically  not  always 
unsuggestive  of  old  age.  Its  harmonic  style  is,  except  in  th6 
Grail  music,  even  more  abstruse  than  in  Tristan;  and  the 
intense  quiet  of  the  action  b  far  removed  from  the  forces  which 
in  that  tumultuous  tragedy  carry  the  listener  through  every 
difficulty.  Again,  while  the  Eucharistic  features  in  Parsifal 
attract  some  nsttners,  the  material  effect  of  their  presentation 
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on  the  stage  has  been  known  to  repel  others  who  are  b^ond 
suspicion  of  prejudice.  But  the  greatness  of  the  art  is,  like  its 
snbjectj  worlds  away  from  material  impressions;  and  a  wide 
consensus  regards  Wagner's  last  work  as  his  lofticsti  both  in 
music  and  poetry.  Certainly  no  poet  would  venture  to  despise 
Wagner's  imaginative  conception  of  Kundry.  In  his  letters  to 
his  friend  Matbilde  Wesendonck,  it  appears  that  while  he  was 
composing  Tristak  he  already  had  the  inspiration  of  working 
out  the  identification  of  Kundry,  the  messenger  of  the  Grail, 
with  the  temptress  who,  under  the  spell  of  Klingsor,  seduces  the 
knights  of  the  Grail;  aind  be  had,  moreover,  thought  out  the 
impressively  obscure  suggestion  that  she  was  Herodias,  con- 
demned like  the  wandering  Jew  to  live  till  the  Saviour's  second 
coming.  The  quiet  expression  of  these  startling  ideas  is  noore 
remarkable  than  their  adoption;  for  smaller  artists  live  on 
still  more  startling  ideas;  but  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the 
presentation  of  Parsifal,  both  in  his  foolishness  and  in  the  widsom 
which  comes  to  him  through  pity.  The  chief  excuse  for  doubting 
whether  Wagner's  last  work  is  really  his  greatest  is  that  most 
of  its  dramatic  subtleties  are  beyond  musical  expression,  since 
they  do  not  lead  to  definite  conflicts  and  bicndings  of  emotion. 
Where  the  orchestra  shows  that  Parsifal  is  becoming  half-con- 
sfious  of  his  quest  while  Kundry  is  beguiling  him  with  memories 
of  his  mother, — ^and  also  during  the  two  changes  of  scene  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Grail,  where  the  orchestra  mingles  the  agony  of 
Amfortas  and  the  sorrow  of  the  knights  with  the  tolling  of  the 
great  bells, — the  polyphony  is  almost  as  dramatic  as  in  Tristcn; 
while  the  prelude  and  the  Charfreitagstaubtr  are  among  the 
clearest  examples  of  the  sublime  since  Beethoven.  But  else- 
where there  are  few  passages  in  which  the  extremely  recondite 
harmonic  style  can  be  with  certainty  traced  to  anything  but 
habit,  This  style  originated,  indeed,  in  a  long  experience  of  the 
profoundest  dramatic  impulses>  but  as  a  habit  it  does  not  seem, 
Uke  the  greatest  things  in  art,  the  one  inevitable  treatment  of 
the  nutter  in  hand.  But,  whatever  our  doubts,  we  may  safely 
regard  Parsifal  as  a  work  which,  like  Beethoven's  last  fugues, 
invites  attadc  rather  from  those  critics  who  demand  what  flatters 
.their  own  vanity  than  from  those  who  wish  to  be  inspired  by 
what  they  could  never  have  foreseen  for  themselves. 

In  Wagner's  harmonic  style  we  encounter  the  entve  problem 
of  modem  musical  texture..  Wagner  effected  vast  changes  in 
almost  every  branch  of  his  all-embracing  art,  from  theatre- 
building  and  stage>lighting  to  the  musical  declamation  of  words. 
Most  of  his  reforms  have  since  been  intelligently  carried  out  as 
normal  principles  in  more  arts  than  one;  but,  shocking  as  the 
statement  may  seem  to  20th-century  orthodoxy,  Wagnerian 
harmony  is  a  universe  as  yet  unexplored,  except  by  the  few 
composers  who  are  so  independent  of  its  bewildering  effect  on 
the  generation  that  grew  up  with  it,  that  they  can  use  Wagner's 
resources  as  discreetly  as  he  used  them  himself.  The  last  two 
examples  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  Hasuony  show  almost  all 
that  is  new  in  Wagner'i  harmonic  principles.  The  peculiar  art 
therein  is  that  while  the  discords  owe  their  intelligibility  and 
softness  to  the  smooth  melodic  lines  by  which  in  "  resolving  " 
they  prove  themselves  but  transient  rainbow-hues  on  or  below 
the  surface,  they  owe  their  strangeness  to  the  intense  vividness 
with  which  at  the  moment  of  impact  they  suggest  a  mysteriously 
remote  foreign  key.  Wagner's  orthodox  contemporaries  regarded 
such  mixtures  of  key  as  sheer  nonsense;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  imiutors  agree  with  that  view,  since  they 
either  plagiarize  Wagner's  actual  pn^ressions  or  else  produce 
such  mixtures  with  no  vividness  of  key-colour  and  little  attempt 
to  follow  those  melodic  trains  of  thoug)it  by  which  Wagner 
makes  sense  of  them.  There  is  far  more  of  truly  Wagnerian 
harmony  to  be  found  before  his  time  than  since.  It  was  so  early 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  Chopin  that  a  magnificent  example 
may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  Schumann's  little  tone-portrait  ol 
him  in  the  Carnavali  a  very  advanced  Wagnerian  passage  on 
another  principle  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  development  in  the 
first  movement  of  Beethoven's  sonata  Lu  AdUux;  while  even 
in  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  music,  and  within  the  limits  of  pure 
diatonic  concord,  tht  ime]q)ectedncss  of  ouny  of  PalestrinA's  I 


chords  is  hardly  less  Wagnerian  than  the  perfect  smoothness  of 
the  melodic  lines  which  combine  to  produce  them. 

Wagnerian  harmony  is, then,  neither  aside-issue  nor  a  progress 
per  solium,  but  a  leading  current  in  the  stream  of  musical  evolu- 
tion.  That  stream  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  carry  with  it  every 
reality  that  has  been  reached  by  side-issues  and  leaps;  and  of 
such  things  we  have  important  cases  in  the  works  of  Strauss  and 
Debussy.    Strauss  makes  a  steadily  increasing  use  of  avowedly 
irrational  discords,  in  order  to  produce  an  emotionally  apt 
physical  sensation.    Debussy  has  this  in  common  with  Strauss, 
that  he  too  regards  harmonies  as  pure  physical  sensations;  but 
he  differs  from  Strauss  firstly  in  systematically  refusing  to  regard 
them  as  anything  else,  and  secondly  in  his  extreme  sensibility 
to  harshness.    We  have  seen  (in  the  articles  on  Hasuony  and 
Mvsic)  how  harmonic  mwuc  originated  in  just  this  habit  of 
regarding  combinations  of  soimd  as  mere  sensations,  and  bow 
for  centuries  the  habit  opposed  itself  to  the  intellectual  principles 
of  contrapuntal  harmony.    These  intellectual  principles  are,  of 
course,  not  without  their  own  ground  in  physical  sensation; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Debussy  appeals  beyond  them  to  a  more 
primitive  instinct;  and  on  it  he  bases  an  almost  perfectly 
coherent  system  of  which  the  laws  are,  like  those  of  1 2th-century 
music,  precisely  the  opposite  of  these  of  classical  harmony. 
The  only  illogical  point  in  his  system  ii  that  the  beauty  of  his 
dreamlike  chords  depends  not  only  on  his  artful  choice  of  a  timbre 
that  minimizes  their  harshness,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  they 
enter  the  ear  with  the  meaning  they  have  acquired  through 
centuries  of  harmonic  evolution  on  classical  lines.    There  is  a 
special  pleasure  in  the  subsidence  of  that  meaning  beneath  a 
soothing  sensation;  but  a  system  based  thereon  cannot  be 
universal.   Its  phenomena  are,  however,  perfectly  real,  and  can 
be  observed  wherever  artistic  conditions  make  the  tone  of  a 
mass  of  harmony  more  important  than  the  interior  threads  of 
its  texture.    This  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  classical  pianoforte 
muuc,  in  which  thick  chords  are  subjected  to  polyphonic  la«s 
only  in  their  top  and  bottom  notes,  while  the  inner  notes  make  a 
solid  mass  of  sound  in  which  numerous  consecutive  fifths  and 
octaves  arc  not  only  harmless  but  essential  to  the  balance  of  tone. 
In  Debussy's  art  the  top  and  bottom  are  also  involved  in  the 
antipolypbonic  laws  of  such  masses  of  sound,  thus  making  these 
laws  paramount. 

The  irrational  discords  of  Strauss  are  also  real  phenomena  in 
musical  aesthetics.  They  are  an  extension  of  the  principle  on 
which  gongs  and  cymbals  and  all  instruments  without  notes  of 
determinate  pitch  are  employed  in  otherwise  polyphonic  music. 

But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  both  these  types  of  modem 
harmony  are  radically  non-Wagnerian.  Haydn  uses  a '  true 
Straussian  discord  in  T/ie  Seasons,  in  order  to  imitate  the  chixping 
of  a  cricket;  but  the  harshest  realism  in  CdtlcrdUmmerung  (the 
discord  produced  by  the  horns  of  Hagcn  and  his  churls  in  the 
mustering-scenc  in  the  second  act)  has  a  harmonic  logic  which 
would  have  convinced  Corelli.  And  of  Debussy's  antipolypbonic 
art  there  is  less  in  Wagner  than  in  Beethoven.  The  present  in- 
fluence of  Wagnerian  harmony  is,  then,  somewhat  indefinite, 
since  the  most  important  real  phenomena  of  later  music  indicate 
a  revolt  both  from  it  and  from  earlier  classical  methods.  It  has 
had,  however,  a  marked  effect  on  weaker  musical  individualities. 
Musical  public  opinion  now  puts  an  extraordinary  pressure  on 
the  yoimg  composer,  urging  him  at  all  costs  to  abandon  "  out- 
of-date  "styles  however  stimulating  they  may  be  to  his  invention. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  parallel  condition  in  literature 
would  be  produced  by  a  strong  public  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
any  English  style  was  hopelessly  out  of  date  unless  it  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  most  difficult  types  of  phrase  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Browning  and  Meredith.  The  lyilliant  success  of 
Humperdinck's  Hdnsd  und  Gret^^  In  which  Wagnerian  technique 
is  applied  to  the  diatonic  style  of  nursery  songs  with  a  humorous 
accuracy  undreamed  of  by  Wagner's  imitators,  points  a  mozal 
which  would  have  charmed  Wagner  himself;  but  \mtil  the 
revival  of  some  rudiments  of  musical  common  sense  becomes 
widespread,  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  influence  of  Wagner's 
harmonic  style  being  productive  of  anything  better  than  nonsense. 
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Hie  very  kdm  of  dmnitk  fitiias  hu  temponrily  *uilib«l 
fnini  puhLc  muilcal  opinioD,  together  with  Ihe  scnM  of  musii    ' 
foim,  is  canKquencc  ol  iQDIhcr  picvaJcDl  hublt,  thtl  of  prtMi 
log  xiupclcs  citiicU  Irom  Wigner'i  Bptai  u  orchniril  pirm 
wiihout  voice)  ot  leilbogk*  or  ipy  hint  th»i  such  idjtuicti 
dninble.     But  this  v^d^am,  which  Wagner  condoned  wi 
veiy  bid  grace,  now  hippQy  begini  U>  give  wiy  lo  Ihe  piai 
of  presenting  long  scenes  or  etITtJc  trti,  wfth  the  ifaigm. 
Ihe  conceil-plallonn.    Thil  bu  the  meiil  a[  biingint  Ibc 
Wtgoer  to  earl  which  may  luve  no  otlicr  mcuu  al  bearing 
him,  and  it  locien  no  deluiion  u  lo  aliit  h  miuiog  in  Mich 
jiresentation-    The  guidance  of  Ham  Richtcr  has  ^ven  ut 

there  il  hope  thai  Wagnei  may  yel  b*  laved   from   inch  a 

oblivion  in  fetisb-nonhip  as  bia  hut  Handel  lo  ui  toi  u  torn 

with  Shakspeiie  atul  Beethoven,  (he  day  will  oe 
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J,  Dai  latiatM,  Bvolinir  in  4  KrnctloDtrKinfdii  NiMmifn: 
rin  3Khuii/!iiif>iW  (psem  miiuo  Ian  DfiKtKriei,  «hKhn>  begun 
in  iStp  and  truthtd  In  IBJi-tSu;  mnuc.  iSu-'eM)' 

«.  bm  WaUW:  ifar  Aif  ■!«  NitdMniiM.  nun  Ttf,  J  acK 
(icsre  6ni>btd.  1 856). 

7.  Triilan  nid  IiaUi;  3  acu  (poem  ■ftiiten  in  i8s7:  muM, 

S.  5»^M.-dfrlMHduMMMtni,BH<Irr  ntiiacn.  thefril 
tue  mHy  finiitiid  befon  7>ul».  the  ren  betMen  I865ind  1U9. 

9.  Dit  illilbnittlt  MB  JVlUlkri;  j  actl  (ikelch  ol  play,  l&4]i 
poeia,  iMi-iB6i;uuilc,  iKa-itbf), 

10.  CAOrddmnKm^.-  dir  Xiiu  ifn  mh/irirtcii.  Jnllcr  nr 
Intmdnelion  and  stcu  tSkwMtfl  Tat  already  ikeiched  dnnuti- 
ally  la  ttaS;  miiHC,  l«7»-l^4). 

11.  fantW.'  •»  BtAmnivtlifi^piil  (a  ultmn  n^e  fntivil 
play),  1  acu  bncin,  1876-1877;  muse,  1877-1981,  Charjriiuiti- 
uoW  almdy  •letched  in  iS;;)- 
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ol  Cinck^ /fM^OH  tn  ,1>M(  awl  Ua  cdili 
MaMr  danaad  mention  aa  Important  fCTvicc.  ,»■„»«,  ^j  ,n,,„nu> 
to  be  elaidbd  (ai  in  lome  cauloguei)  with  the  hack-woik  oiih 
which  he  kept  officanatkn  In  Para. 

The  collected  Utenry  woiki  e<  Wagper  hi  Cenun  fill  ten  vdumea, 
and  iaduda  politkBl  epeocfcca,  (kMchea  far  dfaiui*  that  did  not 
beeone  operai,  autoOH^plwal  chapttf^  acathetic  muiical 
Ireaiisea  and  polemka  of  viinalic  violence-  Their  importance  will 
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WAOCH,  or  WuccoH,  a  largo  lour-iriMeltd  vehicle  for  the 
canjagt  of  heavy  loads,  and  drawn  by  two  gc  more  hone). 
"^  '  '  be  gnienl  English  use  of  the  lem,  where  It  it  mon 
'ly  confined  lo  the  latge  vehlclei  employed  in  [he 
ctnTlngotagrfculLuril  produce.  It  it  also  used  ol  the  uncovered 
heavy  tolling  slock  (or  goods  on  rallwiyi.  In  Xnetica  the  term 
"5  applied  alio  to  lighlet  vehicles,  lutli  as  an  uird  lor  exprea 

«hiclej'uied  for  drh^ng!  to  which  the  English  term  "carl" 
muld  be  given.  The  word  "  wagon  "  ippeart  (0  be  a  direct 
idiptalnn  of  Du,  Wain  (cf,  Gcr.  IVafea,  Swed,  Vtt*,  Sc). 
Skeit  bids  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  In  Lord  Bcmer'i  tianiU- 
o(  Fnbsart  (i  tij-IJij),'  to  that  It  la  by  no  means  an  early 
I,  TheO.E,  cognate  word  wv  vrtn,  lateiim,  by  dropping 
of((cf,r((«,  res,  ™.i),  modem"  wain."  The  root  of  all  these 
cognate  words,  meaning  to  cany,  is  seen  in  Lai,  KAera.  The 
term  "  wagon  "  or  "  waggon  "  I>  applied  technically  in  book- 
binding lo  a  frame  of  cane  uied  lor  trimming  the  edgei  of  gold 
'  at.  In  architKiure  a  "  wagon-ceiling  "  is  a  boarded  roof  cf 
le  Tudor  lime,  either  oC  temirircultr  or  polygonal  lectloo. 
is  boarded  with  Ihin  panels  of  oak  or  other  wood  omamenled 
ith  mouldings  and  will)  locpi  at  the  InteraeclioM. 
VMRAX  (D£Ui«ni-W*ciAii),  1  village  of  AulriaallBaled 
.  the  plain  of  the  Marchfekl,  1 1\  m,  N,E,  of  Vienna,  It  gives 
s  came  lo  (he  bailie  of  the  ^h  and  6ih  of  July  iSoq,  in  uriiich 
le  French  army  under  Napoleon  defeated  ihe  Austrian!  com- 
anded  by  the  archduke  C)M(l«h  On  Ibe  failun  of  bit  prsvious 
.tempt  to  pass  his  whole  army  tcrota  tbe  Danube  si  Aspem 
(seeNuoLED.vicCAiiFAiCHiand  Aspeir),  Napoleon  tethlniself 
'He,  around  Vienna  and  Ihe  islind  of  Lobau,  not  only 

ind  South  CermaTiy  for  a  finileRort,     Every  deiach- 

trawn  In  wilhin  lorly-eighl  hours'  call,  his  rearward 

[ions  being  practically  denuded  of  their  coveting 

converted  practically  into 
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iberg,  overlooking  the  Danube,  in  the  west,  to  Markgraf. 
dl  on  the  east.  From  this  point  lathe  Danube  below  Lobau 
waa  left  [or  the  deploymenl  of  the  archduke  Johann't 
Irom  Pretsburg,  This  army,  however,  arrived  too  late. 
Their  tolal  front,  therefore,  waa  about  ii  m,  for  iio.ooo  men, 
'hich  by  a  forward  march  of  a  couple  of  houra  could  be  tnluced 
)  about  6  m. — giving  a  density  of  occupation  ol  about  >o.oco 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  recnnstructed  Ibe  biidge  over  the  main 
iTram  (see  Aspkrn)  more  solidly,  proiecling  ii  by  palisadesof 
il«  and  Soathig  boom),  and  otganiicd  an  armed  Iblilk  to 
jmmand  the  waierway.  On  the  island  iiiell  preparatlont  were 
ladeio  throw  three  bridges  icroii  [he  Lobau  arm  of  Iheitream 
opposite  Aspem  and  Essling,  and  seven  more  on  Ihe  lighl.  facing 
'  rlween  Cnxts  Enzcridort  and  Ihe  main  river. 
Kvetal  days  previous  lo  the  girat  boKle  Ihe  French  had 
TOij  small  dciachmmii,  and  hence  when,  on  the  altemoon 
41b  of  July,  an  advanced  guard  was  pul  over  near  Gnnt 
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Enxersdorf,  the  attenUon  of  the  Aiiatfiatis  was  not  particularly 
attracted  and  they  did  not  interfere.  The  emperor,  however, 
had  now  men  available  for  the  battle,  and  under  cover  of  this 
detachment  his  pontoniers  made  the  seven  bridges.  Long  before 
daylii^t  on  the  6th  the  tioops  began  to  stream  across,  and  about 
9  A.M.  the  three  corps  destined  for  the  first  line  (Davout,  Oudinot 
and  Masstoa)  had  completed  their  deployment  on  a  front  of 


almost  to  Aspem,  and  his  right,  though  aided  by  Bemadotte. 
had  failed  to  recapture  Aderklaa,  from  which  the  Austrians  bad 
driven  bis  advanced  posts  early  in  the  morning.  The  situation 
for  the  French  looked  very  serious,  for  their  troops  were  not 
fighting  with  the  dash  and  spirit  of  former  years.  But  Napoleon 
was  a  master  in  the  psychology  of  the  battlefield,  and  knew  that 
on  the  other  side  things  were  much  the  same.    He  therefore  sent 

orders  along  the  whole  line 


some  6ooo  yds.  and  were  moving  forward  to  make  way  for  the 
second  line  (Eugene  and  Bemadotte)  and  the  third  line  (Bcssidres 
and  the  guard).  About  noon  the  general  advance  began,  the 
French  opening  outwards  like  a  fan  to  obtain  space  for  manccuvre, 
Davout  direct  on  Markgrafneusiedl  and  the  Austrian  left, 
Mass^na  (slightly  refused  to  cover  the  French  left)  byBrcitenlce 
on  Siissenbrunn. 

The  Austrians  held  a  strong  position  along  the  Une  of  the 
Russbach  from  Deutsch-Wagram  to  Markgrafneusiedl  with  their 
left,  whilst  their  right  was  held  ready  for  a  cpuntcr-'attack 
intended  to  roll  up  the  French  attack  from  left  to  right  when  the 
proper  moment  should  come.  The  movements  of  the  great 
French  masses  in  the  confined  space  were  slow,  and  the  attack  on 
the  line  of  the  Russbach  did  not  declare  itself  till  8  p.m.;  the 
corps  did  not  attack  simultaneously,  and  failed  altogether  to 
make  any  serious  impression  on  the  Austrian  position.  Mass^na 
on  the  left  was  scarcely  engaged. 

But,  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  left  wing  on  the  Russbach, 
the  archduke  determined  to  anticipate  the  French  next  morning 
on  that  side,  and  four  corps  were  directed  upon  Mass^na,  who 
had  bivouacked  his  troops  overnight  on  the  line  Leopoldsau- 
SUsscnbrunn-Aderklaa,  the  latter,  a  strongly  built  village, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  bridge-head  to  the  passages  of  the  Russbach 
at  Dcutsch-Wagram.  Another  corps  with  a  strong  cavalry  force 
was  also  directed  to  pivot  round  Markgrafneusiedl  and  to  attack 
Davout  on  his  right ;  on  this  Hank  also  the  arrival  of  the  archduke 
Johann  was  expected  later  in  the  day. 

The  Austrian  movements  were  somewhat  ill-connected; 
nevertheless,  by  ii  a.m.  Mass^na's  left  had  been  driven  back 


for  a  gigantic  cotmter-stroke. 
Davout  on  the  right  was  to 
atuck  Markgrafneusiedl 
again.  Mass^na  was  to 
move  against  the  troops 
immediately  to  his  front; 
Bemadotte  and  Marmont 
to  advance  respectively 
against  Brcitcnlce  and 
Aderklaa,  whilst  in  the  gap 
which  would  thus  open 
between  them  marched  the 
5th  corps  (Macdonald)  on 
Sflssenbnmn,  covered  by  a 
battery  of  104  guns  and 
followed  by  the  guard  and 
reserve  cavalry. 

Macdonald  formed  his 
30,000  men  in  a  gigantic 
hollow  square — on  a  front 
of  one  l^ttalion,  fourteen 
battalions  deployed  at  six 
paces  distance  leading,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  in- 
fantry marched  in  column 
of  sections  on  either  flank, 
and  cavalry  closed  the  rear. 
The  idea  was  to  compel  even 
the  weakest  to  go  on,  on  pain 
of  being  trampkd  to  death 
under  the  feet  of  the  follow- 
ing  men  and  horses,  but  the 
terror  caused  by  the  Aus- 
__  trian  round-shot  tearing 
"^  huge  gaps  through  the 
mass  proved  enough  to  counteract  even  this  danger,  and 
the  men  in  the  advance  threw  themselves  down  whole- 
sale. It  is  admitted  by  French  authors  (Ardant  du  Picq) 
that  of  the  30,000  only  3000  actually  delivered  the  attack,  about 
3000  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  24,000  evaded  their  duty 
somehow,  and  the  trail  of  the  column  appeared  one  mass  of  dead 
and  .dying,  creating  a  terrible  impression  on  all  who  saw  it 
Nevertheless,  Macdonald  reached  his  destination,  for  the  guns 
had  literally  torn  a  gap  in  the  opposing  line,  and  the  guards  and 
cavalry  thai  followed  intact.  At  the  same  time  Davout  also  had 
made  progress,  and,  learning  that  the  archduke  Johann  could 
not  be  counted  on  for  that  day,  the  archduke  Charles  issued 
orders  for  a  retreat.  The  whole  Austrian  army  was  gradually 
withdrawn,  unbeaten  and  still  available  for  a  renewed  offensive 
if  necessary  the  following  day. 

The  Firench,  however,  were  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  their 
advantage.  They  had  seen  more  of  the  slaughter  than  their 
adversaries,  and  except  the  emperor  and  Davout  all  seem  to 
have  been  completely  shaken.  Even  in  Davout's  command, 
always  the  steadiest  in  danger,  the  limit  of  endurance  had  been 
passed,  for  when  about  5  P.  M.  the  advanced  patrols  of  the 
archduke  Johann's  force  appeared  on  their  flank,  panic  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  Grande  Armie  seized  the  whole  right 
wing,  and  Napoleon  bad  to  confess  that  no  further  advance  was 
possible  with  these  men  for  several  days. 

Bemdt  {Zaht  im  Kric^e)  gives  the  following  figures.  French, 
181,700  (including  29,000  cavalry)  and  450  guns  engaged,  of 
whom  33,000  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  7000  missing 
(16%);  II  guns  and  13  eagles  and  colours  were  lost.    Austrians, 
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128,600  (iodndinf  14,600  eavaliy)  iMn  snd  410  gam  engaged; 
losses,  19,110  killed  and  wounded,  and  6740  missing  (70%); 
9  guns  and  one  colour  were  lost.  The  casualties  in  general  officers 
were  unusually  severe,  »i  French  and  15  Austrians  being  killed 
and  wounded. 

WA6TAIL  {Wagskrd  and  Wagslyrt,  istb  century  fide  T, 
Wright)  KW.  Vdcabularks,  ft  an,  953;  UuagiaUt  Ttimer, 
'544*  P*  53)»  the  popular  name  for  .birds  of  the  subfamily 
MotaciUinae,  which,  together  with  the  AfMinae  (see  Pirt), 
form  the  passerine  family  MoiacUlidae. 

The  pied  wagtail  MokutRa  lugubris  is  a  eomraon  and  generally 
distributed  species  in  the  British  Islands,  and  common  through- 
out northern  Europe,  but  migrating  southwards  over  a  relatively 
narrow  range  in  winter.  The  white  wagtail,  Jf .  alba  of  Linnaeus, 
has>  wide  range  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  visirng  England 
almost  yeariy,  and  chiefly  differing  from  the  ordtnaiy  British 
in  its  lighter-coloured  tint»~the  cock  especially  having  a  dear 
grey  instead  of  a  black  back.  Three  other  spedes  occur  in 
England,  but  the  subfamHy  with  several  genera  and  very  many 
species  ranges  over  the  Old  World,  except  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia, whilst  the  Asiatic  speck*  reach  North-West  America. 

Wagtails  are  gencially  pnrti-oolonred  biids,  frequenting 
streams  and  stagnant  water,  and  feeding  on  seeds,  insects, 
worms,  small  molluscs  and  crustaceans.  The  bill  is  thin  and 
dongated,  and  the  tail  is  very  long.  The  nests  are  made  of  moss, 
grass  and  roots,  with  a  Hning  of  hair  and  feathers;  four  to  six 
eggs  are  laid,  bluish  white  or  brown,  or  yellowish  with  spots  and 
markings. 

The  genus  MotaeiUa  (an  exact  rendering  of  the  English 
"  wagtail,"  the  Dutch  KwikstaaH,  the  lulian  Codatrmola  and 
other  similar  words),  which,  as  originally  founded  by  Limtaeus, 
contained  nearly  all  the  **  soft-billed  "  birds  of  early  English 
ornithologists,  was  restricted  by  various  authors  in  succession, 
following  the  example  set  by  Sojpoli  In  1769,  untfl  none  but  the 
wagtails  remained  in  it.  (A.  N.) 

WAHHABU,  a  Mahommedan  sect,  the  followers  of  Ibn  *Abd 
ul-Wahhflb,  who  instituted  a  great  reform  in  the  religion  of 
Islam  xjf  Arabia  in  the  x8th  century.  Mahommed  ibn  *Abd  ul- 
Wahh&b  was  bom  in  1691  (or  1703)  at  al-Hauta  of  the  Nejd  In 
central  Arabia,  and  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ban!  Tamlm.  He 
studied  literature  and  jurisprudence  of  the  HaniAte  school. 
After  making  the  pilgrimage  wich  his  father,  he  spent  some 
further  time  in  the  study  of  law  at  Medina,  and  resided  for  a 
while  at  Isfahan,  whence  he  returned  to  the  Nejd  to  undertake 
the  work  of  a  teacher.  Aroused  by  his  studies  and  hb  obser- 
vatiMi  of  the  luxury  in  dress  and  habits,  (he  superstitious 
pilgrimages  to  shrines,  the  use  of  omens  and  the  worship  given 
to  Mahomet  and  Mahommedan  saints  rather  than  to  God,  he 
began  a  mission  to  proclaim  the  simplidty  of  the  earty  rdigi<Mi 
founded  on  the  Koran  and  SvHfW  {i.e,  the  manner  of  life  of 
Mahomet).  His  mission  in  his  own  district  was  not  attended 
by  success,  and  for  long  he  wandered  with  his  family  through 
Arabia,  until  at  last  he  settled  in  Daia'fyya,  or  Deraiya  (in  the 
Nejd),  where  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  greatest  notable, 
Mahommed  ibn  Sa'ud,  who  married  his  daugther,  and  so  became 
the  founder  of  an  hereditary  Wahhtlbite  dynasty.  This  gave  the 
jmnionaiy  the  opportunity  of  foUowIng  the  example  of  Mahomet 
himdf  in  extending  his  rdigious  teaching  by  force.  His 
instructions  in  this  matter  were  strict.  All  unbelievers  (i.e. 
Modems  who  did  not  accept  his  teaching,  as  well  as  Christians, 
&C.)  were  to  be  put  to  death.  Immediale  entrance  into  Paradise 
was  promised  to  his  soldiers  who  feH  in  battle,  and  it  Is  said  that 
each  soldier  was  provided  with  a  written  order  from  Ibn  *Abd 
ul-Wahh&b  to  the  gate-keeper  of  heaiven  to  admit  him  forthwith. 
In  this  way  the  new  teaching  was  established  in  the  greater  part 
of  Arabia  until  its  power  was  broken  by  Mchemet  All  (see 
AxABU:  History),  Ibn  *Abd  ul-Wahhlb  is  said  to  have  died  in 

I79«. 
The  teaching  of  ul-Wahhab  was  founded  on  that  of  Ibn 

Taimlyya  (1363-132S),  who  was  of  the  school  of  Ahmad  ibn 

Hanbal  (^-v.).    Copies  of  some  of  Ibn  TaimTyya's  works  made 

by  ul-WahhtS  are  now  extant  in  Europe,  and  show  a  close 


study  of  the  writer.  Ibn  Taimlyya,  althou^  a  Hanbalite  by 
trainings  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  of  the  four  schools,  and 
claimed  the  power  of  a  mujtakid,  i.e,  of  one  who  can  give  inde- 
pendent decisions.  These  decisions  were  based  on  the  Koran, 
which,  like  Ibn  Hazm  (q.v.),  he  accepted  in  a  literal  sense,  on 
the  Sunna  and  Qiyds  (analogy).  He  protested  strongly  against 
an  the  iimovatlons  of  later  times,  and  denounced  as  idolatry  the 
)risiting  of  the  sacred  shrines  and  the  invocation  of  the  saints 
or  of  Mahomet  himself.  He  was  also  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Sttfbof  his  day.  The  WahhSbitea  also  believe  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Koran  and  the  necessity  of  deducing  one's  duty  from 
it  apart  from  the  decbions  of  the  four  schools.  They  also  pointed 
-to  the  abuses  current  in  their  t^mcs  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the 
doctrines  and  practices  founded  on  //md*,  i.e.  the  universal 
consent  of  the  bdiever  or  thdr  teadiers  (see  MAROiofEDAN 
Reucion).  They  forbid  the  pilgrimage  to  tombs  and  the  in- 
vocation of  saints.  The  severe  simplidty  of  the  Wahhibis  has 
been  remarked  by  travdlers  in  central  Arabia.  They  attack  all 
luxury,  loose  administration  of  justice,  all  laxity  against  infidds, 
addiction  to  wine,  impurity  and  treachery.  Untler  *Abd  ul- 
Axb  they  instituted  a  form  of  Bedouin  (Bedawi)  commonwealth, 
insisting  on  the  observance  of  law,  the  payment  of  tribute, 
military  oonsctipthm  for  war  against  the  infidd,  internal  peace 
and  the  rigid  adaiimstratlon  of  justice  in*  courts  establidied  for 
the  purpose. 

It  is  dear  tfiat  the  claim  of  the  Wahhibis  to  have  returned 
to  the  eariiest  .form  of  Islam  is  largely  justified;  Burckhardt 
(vcL  ii.'p.  tix)  says,  "The  only  differerKc  between  his  (i.e.  ul- 
Wahhftb's)  sect  and  orthodox  Turks,  however  improperiy  so 
termed,  b  that  the  Wahabys  rigidly  foBow  the  same  laws  which 
the  others  nei^ott  or  have  ceased  altogethtf  to  observe."  Even 
orthodox  doctots  of  Islam  have  confessed  that  in  Ibn  *Abd 
ul-Wahhib's  writings  there  b  nothing  but  what  they  themselves 
hold.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  that  ao  many  of  hb  followns 
were  rough  and  unthinking  Bedouins  has  led  totheover-emphasb 
of  minor  points  of  practice,  so  that  they  often  appear  to  observers 
to  be  characterized  chiefly  by  a  strictness  (real  or  feigned)  in  such 
matters  as  the  prohibition  of  silk  for  dress,  or  the  use  of  tobacco, 

or  of  the  rosary  in  prayer. 

BiBUOCRArHV.— J.  L.  Bttickhaidt,  Nates  on  ike  Beiemuu  and 
Wahahy$  (2  vols.,  London,  1831):  A.  Chodxko,  "Lc  D^isme  des 
Wahhabis  in  the  Journal  astattgue^  scries  iv.  vol.  xL  pp.  168  ff; 
I.  Goldzihcr  in  the  ZeiUchriJl  der  dtuUchen  morg,em&ndischrm 
CesellsckaU,  vol.  lit.  pp.  156-157  (1898} ;  D.  B.  Macdonald.  Muslim 
Tfuology  ttoodon,  1903).  (G.  W.  T.) 

WAI,  a  town  in  Satara  district,  Bombay,  on  the  Kbtna  river. 
Pop.  (1901)  13,989.  It  is  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  with  a 
large  Brahman  population,  the  river  bdng  lined  with  temples 
and  bathing  gkcts.    In  the  ndghbourhood  are  Buddhist  caves. 

WAIBLUfQEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  WOrt- 
temberg,  in  the  centre  of  a  fruitful  vine-growing  district  on  th^ 
Rems,  10  m.  N.E.  from  Stuttgart  by  the  main  line  of  railway  to 
Nuremberg  via  Ndrdlingen  and  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  to 
Hessenthal.  Pop.  (k)os)  5997.  It  has  two  Evangeh'cal  chvKhcs, 
one  of  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure  of  the  15th  century, 
restored  in  1866,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  modem  town 
hall.  Its  industries,  which  include  the  making  oi  pottery  and 
silk  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vines,  are  considerable. 
Waibllngen  is  mentioned  in  the  9lh  century,  when  it  had  a 
palace  of  the  Carolingian  soverdgns.  Subsequently  it  bek>nged 
to  the  dukes  of  Franconb,  and  gave  a  surname  to  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.  It  was  in  thb  way  that  the  Hohenstaufen  family, 
which  was  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Conrad,  recdved 
the  name  of  Waiblingen,  corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Ghibelline. 

WAILLY,  NOitL  FRANCIS  DB  (i7«4>i8oi),  French  gram- 
marian  and  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  31st  of 
July  1734.  His  life  was  spent  in  l^aris,  where  for  many  years  he 
carried  on  a  school  which  was  extensivdy  patronlxed  by  foreigners 
who  wished  to  leam  French.  In  1754  be  publbhed  Principes 
Hfntroux  de  la  fan^«/iiaKfai5r,  which  revolutionized  the  teaching 
of  grammar  in  France.  The  book  was  adopted  as  a  textbook 
by  the  university  of  Paris  and  generally  used  throughout  France, 
an  abstract  of  it  being  prepared  for  primary  educational  purposes. 
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In  1771  de  Wailly  ptd^Uslied  U^ytns  nrnfles  et  roisomiis  tU 
dminuer  ^s  imperfections  de  notrt  ffrtkograpkCf  in  which  he  advo- 
cated phonetic  q;>dling.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  from 
its  foundation  (1795)1  ci<^<^  ^oo^^  ^^  active  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Dtdumnatre  de  VAcadimie.  His  works,  in  addition  to  those 
cited,  mdude  VOrthof^aphe  des  dames  (1782)  and  Le  Nouveau 
Vocabulatre  fransais,  on  abr6gi  du  dtdumnatre  de  FAcadimie 
(1801)     He  died  m  Paris  on  tlie  7th  of  April  1801 

WAINBWftlOHT,  THOMAS  GRIFFnHS  (1794-1852)^  En^Ush 
journalist  and  subject-painter,  was  bom  at  Chiswick  in  Oaober 
1794.  He  was  educated  by  his  distant  relative  Dr  Charles 
Bumey,  and  served  as  an  order^  ofi&cer  in  the  guards,  and  as 
comet  in  a  yeomanry  regiment.  In  1819  he  entered  on  a  literary 
Ufe,  and  began  to  write  for  The  Literary  Poeket-Book,  Black- 
wgod's  Uagaune  and  The  Forngn  Quarterly  Renew  He  is, 
however,  most  definitely  identified  with  The  London  Maganne, 
to  which,  from  1620  to  1823,  he  contributed  some  smart  but 
flippant  art  and  other  criticisms,  under  the  signatures  of  "  Janus 
Weathercock,"  "  Egomet  fionmot "  and  **  Heir  Vinkbooms." 
He  was  a  friend  of  Charles  Lamb — who  thought  well  of  his 
literary  productions,  and  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton,  styles 
him  the  "  kind,  light-hearted  Wsinewright  "—and  of  the  other 
brilliant  contribntons  to  tht  joumaL  He  also  practised  as  an 
artist,  designing  illustrations  to  Chamb^layne's  poems,  and  from 
1821  to  1825  tthibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy  figure  pictures, 
including  a  "  Romance  from  Undine,"  *'  Paris  in  the  Chamber  of 
Helen  "and  the  "  MOkmaid's  Song."  Owing  to  his  extravagant 
habits,  Wainewright's  affairs  became  deeply  involved.  In  x8jo 
be  inaired  the  life  of  his  sister-in-law  in  various  offices  lor  a 
sum  of  £18,000,  and  when  she  died{  in  the  December  of  the  same 
year,  payment  was  refused  by  the  companies  on  the  ground  of 
misrepresentation.  Wainewrigbt  retired  to  France,  was  seized 
by  the  authoritjes-as  a  suspected  person,  and  imprisoned  for  six 
months.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  quantity  of  strychnine,  and 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  he  had  destroyed,  not  only  his 
sister-in-law,  but  also  his  unde,  his  mother-in-law  and"^  Norfolk' 
shire  friend,  by  this  poison.  He  returned  to  Lond<»i  in  1837,  but 
was  at  once  arrested  on  a  chaige  of  forging,  thirteen  years  before, 
a  transfer  of  stock,  and  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
He  died  of  poplezy  in  Hobart  Town  hospital  iniSsa. 

The  Essays  and  Qriiicisms  of  Wamewright  were  published  in  1880, 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt;  and  the  history 
of  his  crimes  suggested  to  Diclfens  his  story  of  Hunted  Down 
and  to  Dulwer  Lytton  his  novel  of  LucreUa.  His  personality,  as 
artist  and  poisoner,  has  interested  latter-day  writers,  notably  Oscar 
WUde  in  "  Vtn,  Pencil  and  Pbison  "(Fortnigiay  Renew,  Jan.  1889), 
and  A.  G.  Allen,  in  T.  Seocombe's  Twehe  Sad  Men  (1894). 

WAINOANQA,  a  river  of  India,  flowing  through  the  Centnl 
Provinces  in  a  vciy  windiog  coune  of  about  360  m«  After 
Joining  the  Wanlha  the  nnited  stieaxn,  known  as  the  Pnnbita, 
ultimately  falls  into  the  GodavaxL 

WAIN800T,  piopeily  a  superior  quality  of  oak,  used  for  fine 
panel  wodt,  hence  such  panel-work  as  used  for  the  lining  or 
covering  of  the  interior  widls  of  an  apartment.  The  word  appears 
to  be  Dutch  and  came  into  use  in  En^ish  hi  the  x6th  century, 
and  occurs  in  lists  of  imported  timber.  The  Dutch  word  waget^ 
schot,  adapted  in  En^ish  as  vaynskoU,  toeynskoU  (Hakluyt, 
Voyages,  i.  X73>  has  **  boords  called  wagkenscot "),  was  applied  to 
the  best  kind  of  oak,  well-grained,  not  liable  to  warp  and~free 
from  knots.  The  form  shows  that  it  was*  in  popukr  etymology, 
formed  from  wagfin  (».«.  wain,  wagon)  and  telut,  a  term  which 
has  a  Urge  number  of  meanings,  such  as  shot,  cast,  partition,  an 
enclosure  of  boards,  cf. "  sheet,"  and  was  applied  to  the  fine  wood 
panelling  used  in  coach-building.  This  is,  however,  doubted, 
and  rehitionshave  been  suggested  with  Dutch  wsrf,  waU,  cognate 
with  0.  Eng.  wak,  waU,  or  with  H.  Dutch  waeghe,  Ger.  Wagfi, 
wavcv  the  reference  being  to  the  grain  of  the  wood  when  cut. 
The  term  "  wainscot "  is  sometimes  wrongly  applied  to  a  "  dado^" 
the  lining,  whether  of  paper,  paint  or  wooden  pandUng,  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  waUs  of  a  room.  A  "  dado  "  (Ital.  dado,  die, 
cube;  Lat  dattem,  something  given,  a  die  for  casting  lots;  d 
0.  Fr.  dtt,  mod.  di,  Eng. "  die  ")  meant  originally  the  plane-faced 
cube  on  the  base  of  a  pedestal  between  the  mouldings  of  the  base 


and  the  cornice,  hence  the  flat  surface  between  the  plinth  and 
the  cappmg  of  the  wooden  lining  of  the  lower  part  of  a  waU, 
representing  a  continuous  pedestal 

WAIST,  the  middle  part  of  the  human  body,  the  portion  lying 
between  the  ribs  and  the  hip-bones,  comprising  the  compressible 
parts  of  tiie  trunk  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  central  portion 
of  other  objects,  parucularly  tc  the  narrowest  portion  of  musical 
instruments  of  the  violin  type  and  to  the  centre  of  a  ship  The 
word  appears  in  the  M  Eng  as  VMste,  "  waste  of  a  mannysT 
myddei "  {Prompt,  parv  c^  Z440),  and  is  developed  from  the 
O.  Eng  wmtm,  growth,  the  "  waist "  being  the  part  where  the 
growth  of  a  maais  shown  and  developed,  cf.  led.  vdxu,  stature, 
shape,  Dan  vaesi^  sue,  growth,  &c.  It  is  thus  to  be  derived 
from  the  O  Eng  weaxan,  to  grow,  wax. 

WAITS,  MORRISON  RBMICK  (1816-1888),  American  jurist, 
was  bom  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  <hi  the  a9th  of  November  xlx6, 
the,  son  of  Henry  Matson  Waite  (1787^1869),  who  was  judge  of 
the  supenor  court  and  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  oourt  of 
Connecticut  in  1834-1854  and  chief  justice  of  the  latter  in  1854* 
1857  He  graduated  at  Vale  in  1837.  and  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Maumee  Qty,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  Uw  in  the  office 
of  Samuel  L.  Young  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  X839.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  Toledo,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  recognised 
as  a  leader  of  the  state  bar  In  politics  he  was  first  a  Wh^  and 
Uter  a  Republican,  and  in  1849-1850  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate.  In  1871,  with  WiUUrn  M.  Evarts  and  Caleb 
Cjishiwg,  he  represented  the  United  States  as  counsel  before  the 
"  Alabama  "  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  and  in  1874  he  presided  over 
the  Ohio  oonstituti<mal  oonvention.  In  the  same  ytax  he  was 
appointed  by  President  U.  S.  Grant  to  succeed  Judge  Saixnon 
P.  Chase  as  chief-justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  held  this  position  ontil  his  death  at  Washington,  D.C, 
on  the  23rd  of  March  x888.  In  the  oases  which  grew  out  of  the 
Ci^  War  and  Reconstniction,  and  especially  m  those  which 
involved  the  interpretation  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  amendments,  he  sympathised  with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  court  to  restrict  the  f  uxtber  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  government.  He  concurred  with  the  majoritl^^in  the 
Head  Money  Cases  (1884),  the  Ku-Klux  Case  {UmUdSlaksv, 
Harris,  1882),  the  Ovil  RighU  Cases  (1883)  and  the  JmOard  v. 
Gremman  (legal  tender)  Case  (1883).  Among  hia  own  most 
unportant  decisions  were  those  in  the  Enforcement  Act  Cases 
(187$),  the  Sinking  Fund  Case  (1878),  the  Railroad  Commisiinn 
Cases  (1886)  and  the  Telephone  Cases  <x8S7). 

WAITHMAN,  ROBERT  (x  764-18133),  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
was  bom  at  Wrexham  in  X764.  After  being  employed  for  some 
time  in  a  London  Unen  draper's,  he  opened,  about  1 786,  a  ds^ier't 
shop  of  his  own,  and  made  a  coostdetable  fortune.  In  x8x8  he 
was  returned  to  pariiament,  as  a  libeial,  for  the  city  of  London. 
He  lost  his  seat  at  the  election  of  xSao,  but  regained  it  in  1826, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death,  taking  part  vigorously  in  the  pariia« 
mentaiy  debates,  and  strenuously  supporting  reform.  In  1823 
he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  L(»don.  Waithman  died  in  London 
on  the  6th  of  February  1833.  An  obeUsk  erected  by  his  fxienda 
in  Lud^te  Circus,  London,  adjoining  the  site  of  hh  first  idiop, 
oommemorates  his  memory. 

WAITS  (A.S.  wuast,  to  ''wake'*  or  « watch,"),  the  carol- 
singers  and  itinerant  musicians  who  pande  the  streets  at  ni^t 
at  Christmas  time.  The  earliest  waits  (those  of  the  X4th  vid 
Z5th  centuries)  were  simply  watchmen  who  sounded  horns 
or  even  played  a  tune  on  a  flute  or  flageolet  to  mark  the  hours. 
This  appears  to  have  been  known  as  "  piping  the  watch."  The 
black  book  of  the  royal  household  expenses  of  Edward  IV., 
under  date  1478,  provides  for  **  a  wiayte,  that  nyghtdy  from 
Mychelmas  to  Shreve  Thorsdaye  pipe  the  watch  within  this 
oourte  fowere  tyues;  in  the  somere  nightes  three  tyines  and 
maketh  bon  gayte  at  every  chsmbvs  doare  and  offyce^  as  wdQ 
as  for  feare  of  pyckeres  and  pilfers."  Elaborate  orders  as  to 
his  housing  occur.  Thus,  he  was  to  eat  in  the  hall  with  the 
minstrels  and  was  to  sup  off  half  a  loaf  and  half  a  gallon  of  ale. 
During  his  actual  attendance  at  court  he  was  to  receive  fourpence 
halfpnwiy  a  day  or  less  in  the  discretion  of  the  steward  of  ths 
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ImmefcoM.  Re  fan!  t  Bvciy  fi*cB  Um  ud  tabg  fOmaa  tm 
eitn  lUnwiDce  of  twd.  BcahU*  "p^inf  Ik*  nt*-  "  "' 
giurding  i)m  p>lw«  ^tiiiiM  thina  mi  Cn,  lliil  mi 
■Elend  at  the  imtillition  of  tni^ti  of  tlw  Bnh,  La 
iH  the  chief  boToughi  hul  tbdi  capcniioii  «*tla 
from  Ihe  culy  iiSlh  cnlui?,  tot  Ed  tiu  privy  puna 
o(  Henry  VIII,  eccan  Usi')  the  cnuy  "Iwra,  tba  XI  d*yt 
(of  Oclobo)  piled  tothew«y«e»ri(CuiUrteiyinren  ' 
vfji.  Tjd."  In  ijAi  Dudley,  eul  nl  LekzKcr,  vnl 
corporttion  of  London  ukiDg  Uimt  i  lemnt  ot  bb 
ndmilted  la  the  dly  miti.  TIkh  bsmagh  wiIli  ippeu,  how- 
ever, to  hm  been  nMm  Kuly  4U1 — '  ...-....-.-. 
or  nilnitRls  who  pityei  to  kinp 
evening  nmL  The  dotkt  ot  the  Londo  wild,  wUch  tochi<i»d 
playiof  befon  the  nuyv  dniioi  " 
Ihe  stneti  end  at  dly  dioaen, 
til  >6ili-  end  iTtlHcentBiy  dty  mitt.  Tta  Londoa  wilM  hd 
a  tpedal  umfttrm  of  bhie  ffoim  with  led  dene*  utd  v$p^  end 
wore  *  <nnr  coQif  or  ilain  nmnd  Ibc  nccb.  Id  Ihe  iSth  ud 
early  igth  cendiry  Ibe  ordlnaiy  itRet  watcfcnMB  tppBU  to  hare 
*TTDfiied  to  tbemielvn  th«  fight  to  MTmad*  bouKbolden 
■t  Chrirtmia  time,  caUlof  roosd  on  Bmdig  Day  to  itcdvi  t 
gratuity  for  ibelr  CunefulncM  a*  well  a>  thdt  natchfulaew. 
When  ia  1814  their  jdace  ai  guaidiani  of  the  dty^  lalety  iras 
taken  by  poUee,  it  ni  left  hr  private  ipdhidoala  to  lucp  up  Ihe 

VAI^  GBORO  (iSi}-i8M),  Ceiman  Uriailu,  *u  bom 
at  Ftensburs,  in  the  duchy  «f  ScUanrig,  en  lb*  {A  of  October 
iSrj.  He  wai  educated  U  the  Fkntbuig  lyaiiiidBn  and  Ihe 
tmiveniliei  of  KM  and  Berlin.  The  InfliWDC*  of  lUske  early 
diverted  hhn  fnim  hii  origiDat  purpoie  ol  Mudying  law,  and  while 
MlB  a  Modent  he  begin  that  1111(1*  el  itMMthea  hi  Cennan 
medieval  hbtory  which  «u  to  be  Ui  Gfe^  work.  On  gndnallBg 
■t  BerEn  In  Auguil  iRjS,  Waltc  mnt  to  Hanover  to  aadu  Peila 
in  the  great  national  mni  of  pabliihing  the  IfwrnW*  Gn- 
■HiKiu  Kitonkai  and  the  energy  and  '""^"j  fee  dlqriaycd 
In  that  portion  von  him  ■  nunnuni  to  the  itelT  ol  Usticy 
at  Kiel  in  1S41.  tht  young  pnileMOf  b>ob  begu  to  like  >u 
Enlerest  in  politka,  and  in  1(40  enlerad  lb*  piovlaciil  diet  u 
reprcfentalive  of  hl>  unlvenily.  Hb  hulnp  wer*  itnnriy 
German,  ao  that  he  betame  •anewtiM  obnmdoua  to  the  Dunb 
gtrvemmtnt,  a  fact  whtdi  made  an  Invltailon  to  1S4T  '0  beoooie 
profesor  o[  hlatoiy  al  Gutlnpn  pecnUirly  ■oxplabb.  Tlie 
poUttctl  events  oi  iSjS-iSffi,  bowevtr,  delayed  hii  appeaiance 
in  hia  new  cfaifa'.  When  the  German  party  in  the  iMMhem 
dachles  row  Bgijnal  Ihe  Danbb  goveramcnl,  Wilti  haatened 
to  place  himielf  at  the  aervice  of  the  provlilaaal  govcnuncnL 
He  was  aenl  to  Berlin  to  represent  the  intercata  of  the  dnehka 
there,  and  during  his  absence  he  was  elected  by  Kiel  aa  a  delegate 
to  the  national  partlsment  at  Fnnkfon,  Wilti  wu  an  tdbennt 
of  the  party  who  were  eager  to  bring  about  a  union  at  the  Cennan 
Btalea  under  a  Cemiin  emperor;  and  when  Ihe  king  ol  Pnisaia 
declined  the  imperial  rmwn  the  proTeisor  withdrew  from  tbe 
anembly  in  disappointment,  and  ended  his  active  dHre  in  pubUc 
life.  InIfaeatituinnofiS4i)WaitibepnhisleclUR*atGHtln|en. 
Bis  style  of  speaking  was  dry  and  uninteresting;  but  Ihe  matler 
of  bis  lectures  .was  90  practical  and  his  teacUng  ao  lound  that 
atudents  were  Hllncted  b  crowda  to  his  lectne-roon,  ud  the 
reptilation  ol  the  COtlingen  historkal  schod  ipiead  laiand  widf. 
At  Ihe  ume  time  Waits'a  pen  waa  not  idle,  and  hia  Indoaliy  b 
10  be  trued  In  ihe  liit  of  hii  worlis  and  in  the  PrsaaHnp  ol 
the  diHerent  hislotica!  sodMics  to  which  he  belonged.  In  1875 
Waili  removed  to  Berlin  to  succeed  Peiti  ai  principal  editor 
of  the  UtrnmHenUt  Gcmaniae  ki^orica.  In  spile  of  advandng 
■oA  with  all  hli 


to  collate  workl  piesn 
OB  the  14th  of  May  i 
dau^ter  of  Scheiling 

ol  General  von  Hartn 

WaiU  ia  often  ipoken  of  as  tbe  chM  diadple  of  lUnke. 
thon^  perbapi  in  general  cbaracteriatlci  and  nesUl  altilnile 


ie  philosopher,  and  in  >S;B  to  1  dao^te: 


11  madleval  Genaan  hteory,  and  he  nuely  tmvetUd 


a  kodioiFiiut 
triCaclndUi 

^pubUibcdla 


WAITZ,  THBODOR  (iSii-iSd^),  German  p^diola^  and 

antbtopotogist,  wai  bom  at  Gotha  on  the  iith  of  March  iSiI. 

Educated  at  Ldpiig  and  Jena,  he  made  [thiloaophy,  {dukilogy 

ud  nutbenialici  hia  chief  studies,  and  In  1S4S  be  ms  appointed 

profeiMt  of  philosophy  in  the  oniver^Iy  of  Marburg,     He  wu 

vtie  criiic  of  the  philoaopby  ol  Fichte,  SchcUing  and  Hegel, 

considered  psychology  to  be  tbe  basis  of  all  phlloao^y. 

researches  brought  him  into  toudi  with  uthropology,  and 

ivUl  be  beat  remembered  by  his  monumental  work  in  ^1 

mes,  THt  Antkropaio^  dtr  NaiunBiktr^   He  died  on  Ibe  3iat 

ol  Uay  1U4  at  Harburff 

In  uldliion^to_  hu  AmlirattUtii.  the  Gm  four  vhIuih  o(  which 


lia: 


appeand  ar  Lcipiig,  lato-iML  ihe  laM  two  pnihaiixwilv, 
puUlabtd  Crnk&r«(  dir  i-ivMBfu  (IMC) !  £*t^*  <lw  FiW' 
Itfit  til  NiHmniitMKlHp  (1149)1  AUiimaiu  PUrima  (ijj; 
•ad  a  critical  edituB  ol  the  Or^nm  i/<lruK>ll(  (i>44}- 
WAKB,  raOMil  (ii9t-tS49),  £ngIiA  bann,  bdonged  ta 
Uacohuhfae  (UnUr  which  hid  lauds  aba  {a  Cumberland, 
'     -'        I  of  John  Wake  (d.  ijoo),  wl 


his  death  in  tjit.  Hating  tlie  furauMle*  of  Edwud  U. 
W«ke  joined  Queen  laabdla  in  ija6  and  wu  ■  member  of  the 
"  'bichadvised  tiK  young  king,  Edward  lU-iaoon, 
the  ipieen  and  het  a^,  Roger 
oonjunctioo  with  lus  lalhei-iD-kw,  now  ori 
afLancuW.befoinedtbemlcontenthunia.  Hewupoulbly 
implnted  in  llw  plot  wfeicfa  oaat  Ida  hnitlier^4aw,  &dniund, 
«ait  el  Kcn^  hia  13*  in  IJ50,  and  he  Bed  to  France,  relumiot 
to  Eaghad  after  tbe  ovtnlnow  of  laabeUa  and  UoiIudcc 
Edward  lU.  made  bim  governor  cl  the  '^■■~'  lilaad*  and  he 
itcd  Edward  Bruce  to  Invade  Scodaad,  being  aftemidf 
on  an  errand  to  Francs.   In  134]  he  incam 


Brittany  and  ^ewbcie  adien  he  died 
Ua  3m  al  Uay  1349.  ffi*  cuatcs  paaaH  to  hia 
abler  Margaret  (d,  IM9).  widow  of  Ednnnd,  oul  of  Kent, 
and  bei  son  John  (d.  ijsi),  and  Islcr  to  the  HduHl  famOy. 
Wake  estabUibcd  a  iKnae  (w  the  Aoatin  (wwi»  «  Newton  near 
Hull;  thb  waa  afterward*  traodenad  to  HiheiBprice  in  Ihe 


VUCB.  WIILUM  USSr^liJ).  Engbh  ardibbhop,  wu  boa 
:  BEandford,  Dncaet,  on  the  r6th  of  January  t6j7,  apd  educated 
:  Chrlal  Chorcb,  Oxford.  Be  took  oideiB,  and  in  16S1  went  to 
arb  u  chaplain  to  Ibe  imbaaaador  Richard  Gnham,  VboouBt 
Preaton  (lO^g-if^;).    Hata  bt  became  Bcqaalnted  with  many  of 
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the  sBvarits  o£  the  <ip(lal,  aid  nfhs  mock  ihterested  in  French 
dexkaiaffaiia.'  He  alio  coUj^ed  soae  Paris numuscripU ol  the 
Greek  Testament  for  John  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford.  He  retnined 
to  England  in  1685;  in  16S8  he  became  preacher  at  Gray's  Inn, 
and  in  1689  he  received  a  canonxy  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1693  he  was  appointed  rector  of  St  James's,  Westminster. 
Ten  years  later  he  became  dean  of  Exeter,  and  in  1705  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  in  x  7 16  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Tenison.  During 
27x6  he  negotiated  witli  leading  French,  churchmen  about  a  pro- 
jected onion  of  the  Gallican  and  English  churches  to  resist  the 
daims  of  Rome  (see  J.  H.  Lupton,  Archbishop  Wake  and  At 
Project  tf  Union,  XS96).  In  dealing  with  nonconformity  he  was 
tolerant,  and  even  advocated  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  if 
that  would  allay  the  scruples  of  disMnteis.  His  wxitiogs  are 
numerous,  the  diief  being  his  Slate  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England . . .  historicatty  deduced  (London,  1703).  He  di«l  at 
Lambeth  on  the  34th  of  Januaxy  1736/7. 

Sir  laaac  Wake  (c,  1580-1632),  the  dtdooatirt,  was  a  kinsman  of 
the  archbishop.  He  commeDced  his  dlplonatic  career  in  Venice, 
•ad  thea  he  reprettnted  his  county  for  aixtccn  years  at  Turing  he 
was  knighted  in  1619,  and  after  being  sent  on  Various  special  misuons 
by  James  L  be  was  British  wnibasBsdui'  in  Piris  from  1630  Until  his 
death  in  Tune  1633.  Amooc  Sir  Isaac's  Writings  is  Rex  ^laUmicus, 
a  description  of  the  enterulnment  6f  James  L  at  Oxford  in  1605; 
this  was  pubQAed  in  1607  and  has  of tenoeen  reprinted. 

WAKE  (A.S.  viacan,  to  "  wake  **  or  "  watch  **),  a  term  now 
restricted  to  the  Irish  custom  0!  an  all-night  **  waking "  or 
watching  round  a  corpse  before  burial,  but  anciently  used  in  the 
Wider  sense  of  a  vigil  kept  as  an  amiual  church  Miebration  in 
commemoration  of  the  completion  or  dedication  of  the  parish 
church.  This  strictly  religious  wake  consisted  in  an  all-night 
service  of  prayer  and  meditation  in  the  church.  These  services, 
popularly  known  as  "  wakes,"  were  officially  termed  Vigiliae 
by  the  church,  and  appear  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity.  Tents  and  booths  were  set  up  m 
the  churdiyard  before  the  dawn  which  heralded  in  a  day  devoted 
to  feasting,  dancing  and  sports,  each  parish  keeping  the  morrow 
of  its  vigil  as  a  holiday.  Wakes  soon  degenerated  into  fairs; 
people  fiom  neighbouiing  parishes  Journeyed  over  to  join  in 
the  menywmaking,  and  as  early  as  Edgar'a  reign.  (958-975)  the 
revelry  and  drtrnkcaness  had  become  a  scandaL  The  vigiliae 
usually  fell  on  Simdays  «r  saints'  days,  those  being  the  days 
oftenest  chosen  for  churdi  dedications,  and  thns  the  abuse  was 
the  more  scandalous.  In  1445  Heniy  VL  attempted  to  suppress 
markets  and  fairs  on  Suxidays  and  holy  days.  In  1536  an  Act 
of  Convocation  ordered  that  the  yearly  "  wake  "  should  be  held 
in  every  parish  on  the  same  day,  viz.  t^  first  Sunday  in  October, 
but  thte  regulation  was  disregarded.  Wakes  are  sptxially  men- 
tioned in  the  Booh  of  Sports  of  Jamca  L  and  Charles  L  among  the 
leasts  wiiich  should  be  observed. 

Side  by  side  with  these  church  wakes  thera  cadsted  from  thfe 
cariiest  times  the  custom  of  "  waking  "  a  corpse.  The  custom, 
•s  far  as  En^and  was  oonoemed,  seems  to  have  been  older  than 
CImstianity,  and  to  have  been  at  first  essentially  Celtic.  Doubt- 
less it  had  a  superstitious  crigm,  the  fear  of  evil  ^>trits  huxtiog 
or  even  removing  the  body,  aided  periiaps  by  the  practical 
desire  to  keep  away  rats  and  other  vermin.  Hie  Anglo-Saxons' 
called  the  custom  lich<wake  or  like*wake  (A.S.  Ik,  a  corpse). 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  offering  of  prayer  was 
added  to  the  mere  vigfl,  which  until  then  had  been  characterized 
by  formal  xnouming  dianta  and  recitals  of  the  life  stoiy  of  the 
dead.  Aa  a  rule  the  corpse,  with  a  plate  of  sslt  on  its  breast,  was 
placed  rnukr  the  table,  on  which  was  liquor  for  the  watchers. 
Hiese  private  wakes  soon  tended  to  become  drinking  orgies,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  the  provincial  synod  held  in 
London  proclaimed  by  its  xoth  canon  the  object  of  wakes  to  be 
the  offering  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  ordered  that  in  future 
none  but  near  rdativcs  and  Mends  of  the  deceased  should  attend. 
The  penslty  for  disobedience  was  excommunication.  With,  the 
Reformation  and  the  consequent  disuse  of  prayers  for  the  dead 
the  custom  off  "  waking  "  in  England  became  obsolete  and  died 
out    Many  countries  and  peoples  have  bom  foond  to  have  a 


custom  equivalent  to  "wakfaig,"  wMcb,  howevjer,  must  bo 

distinguished,  from  the  f^nersl  feasts  pure  and  simple. 

For  detailed  accounts  of  Irish  wakes  see  Brand's  Aniicuiiies  of 
Great  Britain  (W.  C  HazUtt's  edition.  1905)  under  "  Irish  Wakes." 

WAKEFIELD,  EDWARD  GIBBON  (x7g6-x862)»  British 
colonial  statesman,  was  l>om  ia  Loiid<ui  on  the  soth  of  March 
z  796,  of  an  originaUy  Quaker  family.  His  father,  Edward  Wake- 
field (x774~i854),  author  of  Irdatid,  Statistical  and  Poliiicai 
(18x3),  wss  a  surveyor  and  land  agent  in  extensive  practice;  his 
grandmother,  Frisdlla  Wakefield  (x75z-i83a),  was  a  popular 
author  for  the  young,  and  one  ol  the  intioduoexs  of  savings  banks. 
Wakefield  was  for  a  short  time  at  Westminster  School,  and  was 
btought  14k  to  his  father's  profession,  which  he  relinquished  on 
occasion  of  his  elopement  at  the  age  of  twenty  .with  Miss  Pattle; 
the  orphan  daughter  of  an  Indian  civil  servant.  The  youxxg  lady's 
rclativts  ultimately  became  reconciled  to  the  xxuttcb,  and  pro- 
cured him.an  app<»&tmeBl  aa  attich6.to  the  British  legation  at 
Turin.  Ho  reigned  this  post  in  i8so,  upon  the  dealh  of  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attadwd,  and,  though  making 
some  efforts  to  connect  himsdf  with  journalism,  spent  the  y^eaxs 
immediately  succeeding  in  idleness^  residing ior  the  most  part  in 
Paris.  In  1816  be  appeared  before  the  public  as  the  .hero  of  s 
moat  extraordinary  adventure,  the  abduction  of  Miss  Ellen 
Turner,  daughter  of  William  Turner,  of  Shrigley  Bark,  Cheshire. 
Miss  Turner  was  deoojfed  from  school  by  means  of  a  forged  letter, 
and  made  to  believe  that  she  could  only  save  her  father  from 
zuin  by  marrying  Wakefidd,  whom  she  accordingliy  accompanied 
to  Gretna  Gxeen*  This  time  the  family  refused  to  condone  his 
proceedings;  he  was  tried  with  his  confederates  at  Lancaster 
assises,  March  1837,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment  in  Nei^gato.  The  marriage,  which  hwi  not  been 
consummated,  was  dissolved  by  a  q>edal  act  of  parliament. 
A  disgrace  which  would  have  blasted  the  career  of  most  men 
made  Wakefidd  a  practical  statesman  and  s  benefactor  to  his 
country.  Meditatiiig,  it  is  probable,  emignaUon  upon  his  release, 
he  tumed  his  attention  while  in  prison  to  colonial  subjects, 
and  acutely  detected  the  main  causes  of  the  slow  progress  of 
the  Australian  colonies  in  the  enorxnous  size  of  the  landed 
estates,  the  reckless  maimer  in  wluch  land  was  jjven  away,  the 
absence  of  all  systematic  effort  at  colonization,  and  the  conse- 
quent discouragement  of  immigrati<m  and  dearth  of  labour.  Ho 
proposed  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  the  sale  of  land  in 
small  quantities  at  a  sufficient  price,  and  the  empbyment  of  the 
proceeds  as  a  fund  for  promoting  immigration.  These  views  were 
exptessed  with  extraordinary  v^our  and  indsiveness  in  his  Letter 
from  Sydney  (1829),  published  whUe  he  was  still  in  prison,  but 
composed  with  such  graphic  power  that  it  has  been  continually 
quoted  as  if  written  on  the  spot.  After  his  release  Wakefield 
seemed  ^spoeed  for  a  whUe  to  turn  his  attention  to  social 
questions  at  home,  and  produced  a  tract  on  the  Punishment  of 
Death,  wUh  a  terribly  graphic  picture  of  the  condemned  ccrxnon 
in  Newgate,  and  another  on  incendiarism  in  the  rural  districts, 
with  aa  equally  powerful  exhibition  of  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  sgricullural  Uboorer.  He  so<m,  however,  became  entirely 
engrossed  with  colonial  affairs,  and,  having  impressed  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Colonel  Torrens  and  other  leading  economists  with 
the  value  of  his  ideas,  became  a  leading  though  not  a  conspicuous 
manager  of  the  South  Australian  Company,  by  which  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  was  ultinuttely  founded.  In  1833  he  published 
anonymously  England  and  America,  a.  work  primarily  intended 
to  develop  his  own  colonial  theory,  which  b  done  in  the  appendix 
entitled  "The  Art  of  Colonizatioa."  The  body  of  the  work, 
however,  is  fruitful  in  seminal  ideas,  though  some  statements 
may  be  rash  and  some  conclusions  extravagant.  It  contaix^  the 
distinct  proposal  that  the  transport  of  letters  should  be  whoUy 
gratuitous--the  precursor  of  subsequent  rcfonxk— and  the 
prophecy  that,  under  given  cucumstances,  "  the  Americans 
would  raise  cheaper  com  than  has  ever  been  raised."  In  1836 
Wakefield  publi^ed  the  first  volume  of  an  edition  of  Adam 
Smith,  which  he  did  not  complete.  In  1837  the  New  Zealand 
Association  was  established,  and  he  became  its  managing 
director.  _  Scarcely,  however,  was  this  great  undertaking  fairi/ 
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commenced  when  he  a4xepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Durham  on  the  tatter's  appointment  as  special  commissioner 
to  Canada.  The  Durham  Report,  the  charter  of  constitutional 
government  in  the  colonies,  though  drawn  up  by  Charles  Buller, 
embodied  the  ideas  of  Wake&eld,  and  the  latter  was  the  means 
of  its  being  given  prematurely  to  the  public  through  The  Timet, 
to  prevent  its  being  tampered  with  by  the  government.  He 
acted  in  the  same  spirit  a  few  months  later,  when  (about  July , 
1839),  understanding  that  the  authorities  intended  to  prevent 
the  despatch  of  emigrants  to  New  Zealand,  he  hurried  them 
off  on  his  own  responsibility,  thus  compelling  the  government  to 
annex  the  country  just  in  time  to  anticipate  a  ^milar  step  on  the 
part  of  France.  For  several  yean  Wakefield  continued  to  direct 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  fighting  its  battles  with  the  colonial 
cflice  and  the  missionary  interest,  and  secretly  inspiring  and 
guiding  many  parliamentary  committees  on  colonial  subjects, 
especially  on  the  abolition  of  transportation.  The  company  was 
by  no  means  a  financial  success,  and  many  ol  its  proceedings 
were  wholly  unscrupulous  and  indefensible;  its  great  object, 
however,  was  attained,  and  New  Zealand  became  the  Britain  of 
the  south.  In  1846  Wakefield,  exhausted  with  labour,  was 
struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and  spent  more  than  a  year  in  com- 
plete retirement,  writing  during  his  gradual  recovery  his  Art  of 
CoUnitalwn,  The  management  of  the  company  had  meanwhile 
passed  into  the  hands  of  others,  whose  sole  object  was  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  govemment,  and  wind  ap  the  undertaking. 
Wakcfiekl  seceded,  and  joined  Lord  Lyttelton  and  John  Robert 
Godley  in  establishing  the  Canterbury  settlement  as  a  Church  of 
England  colony.  A  portion  of  bis  correspondence  on  this  subject 
was  published  by  his  son  as  The  Founders  of  Canterbury  (Chxist- 
churcfa,  x868>.  As  usual  with  him,  however,  l^e  failed  to  ^taJn 
the  confidence  of  bis  ooadjutors  to  the  end.  In  1853,  after  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  New  Zealand,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  cotony,  and  immediately  began  to  act  a  leading  part  in 
colonial  politics.  In  1854  he  appeared  in  the  first  New  Zealand 
parliament  as  eztra-offidal  adviser  of  the  acting  governor,  a 
position  which  exdtcd  great  jealousy,  and  as  the  mover  of  a 
resolution  demanding  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  ministry. 
It  was  carried  unanimously,  but  difficulties,  which  will  be  found 
detailed  in  W.  Swainson's  Ifew  Zealand  and  its  Cohmaation  (ch. 
12),  prevented  its  being  made  effective  until  after  the  mover's 
retirement  from  political  life.  In  December  1854,  afur  a 
fatiguing  address  to  a  public  meeting,  followed  by  prolonged  ex- 
p<»ure  to  a  south-east  gale,  his  constitution  entirely  broke  down. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  Hife  in  retirement,  dying  at  Wellington 
on  the  i6th  of  May  i86sr  His  cmly  son,  Edward  Jemingham 
Wakefield  (1830-1879),  was  a  New  Zealand  politician.  Three 
of  Wakefield's  brothers  were  also  interested  in  New  Zealand. 
After  serving  in  the  Spanish  army  William  Hayward  Wakefield 
(1803-1848)  emigrated  to  New  Zeahnd  in  1839.  As  an  agent  of 
the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  he  was  engaged  in  purchasing 
enormous  tracts  of  land  from  the  natives,  but  the  company's 
title  to  the  greater  part  of  this  was  later  declared  invalid.  He 
remained  in  New  Zealand  until  his  death  on  the  X9th  of  September 
1848.  Arthur  Wakefield  (1799-1843),  who  was  associated  with 
his  brother  in  these  transactions  about  land,  was  killed  during  a 
fight  with  some  natives  at  Wairau  on  the  T7th  of  June  1843.  T^e 
third  brother  was  Felix  Wakefield  (1807-1875),  an  engineer. 

Wakefield  was  a  man  of  large  views  and  lofty  aims,  aiid  in 
private  life  <fisphiyed  the  warmth  of  heart  which  commonly 
accompanies  these  qualities.  His  main  defect  was  usscrupulous- 
ncss:  he  hesitated  at  nothing  necessary  to  accomplish  an  object, 
and  the  conviction  of  his  untrustworthiness  gradually  alienated 
his  associates,  and  left  him  politically  poweriess.  Excluded  from 
parliament  by  the  fatal  error  of  his  youth,  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  indirect  means  of  working  out  his  plans  by  influencing 
public  men.  But  for  a  tendency  to  paradox,  his  intellectual 
powers  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  as  a  master  of  nervous 
idiomatic  Eng^sh  he  is  second  to  Cobbett  alone.  After  every 
deduction  it  remains  true  that  no  contemporary  showed  equal 
genius  as  a  colonial  statesman,  or  in  this  department  rendered 
equal  service  to  his  country. 


For  an  impartial  examination  of  the  Wakefield  system,  see  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  De  la  colonisation  ekes  Us  peitpies  modernes  (3rd  cd.  pp. 
^a'^75  aad  696<70o).    See  also  R.  Gamett'a  Life  ef  WaMidd 

WAKEFIELD,  QILBERT  (x 756-1801),  English  classical  scholar 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  on  the  32nd  of  February 
1756.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (fellow, 
X776).  In  X778  he  took  orders,  but  in  the  following  year  quitted 
the  church  and  accepted  the  post  of  dsssiral  tutor  at  the  Non- 
conformist academy  at  Warrington,  which  he  held  till  the  dis- 
solution of  the  establishment  in  1783.  Alter  leaving  Warrington, 
he  took  private  papils  at  Nottingham  and  other  places,  and 
also  occupied  himself  with  literary  work.  His  most  in^MTtant 
production  at  this  period  was  the  first  part  of  the  Siloa  critica, 
the  de«gn  of  which  was  the  **  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Jight  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and  Rome."  In 
1790  he  was  appointed  professor  of  classics  at  the  newly-founded 
Unttazian  college  at  Hackney,  but  his  proposed  reforms  and  his 
objection  totdigious  observances  led  to  unpleasantness  and  to 
his  resignation  in  the  following  year.  From  this  time  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  pen.  His  edition  of  Lucreiiits,  a  work 
of  high  pretensions  and  little  solid  performance,  appeared  in 
X  796-1799,  aad  gained  for  the  editor  a  very  exaggerated  reputa- 
tion (see  Munro's  Lucretius,  i.  pp.  19,  20).  His  light-hearted 
criticism  of  Porson's  edition  of  the  Hecuba  was  avenged  by  the 
fetter's  famous  toast:  "Gilbert  Wakefield;  what's  Hecuba  to 
him  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?  "  About  this  time  Wakefield,  who  hated 
Pitt  and  condemned  war  as  utterly  unchristian,  abandoned 
literature  for  political  and  religious  controversy.  AJfter  assailing 
with  equal  bitterness  writers  so  entirdy  opposed  as  William 
Wilberforce  and  Thomas  Paine,  in  January  1798  he  "employed 
a  few  hours  "  in  drawing  up  a  reply  to  Bishop  Watson's  Address 
to  ike  People  of  Great  BrUain,  written  in  defence  of  Pitt  and  the 
war  and  the  new  ''  tax  upon  income."  He  was  charged  with 
having  published  a  seditious  Ubd,  convicted  in  spite  of  as 
eloquent  defence,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  Dorchester 
gaol.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  by  the 
public,  sufiident  to  provide  for  his  family  upon  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  September  i8ot.  While  in  prison  he 
corresponded  on  dassical  subjects  with  Charles  James  Fox,  the 
letters  bdng  subse<]uentlv  published. 

See  the  second  edition  of  his  Memoirs  (1804).  The  first  volume  is 
autobiographical;  the  second,  compiled  by  J.  T.  Rutt  and  A. 
Wainewright,  includes  several  estimates  of  his  character  and  per- 
formances from  various  scurces,  the  most  remarkable  bdng  one 
by  Dr  Parr;  see  al»>  Centleman's  Magatine  (September  1801^; 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  (3rd  cd.,  1872);  John  Aikin  m 
Aikin  s  General  Biography  (1799-1815). 

WAKEFIELD,    a   dty   and    munidpal   and    parb'amentary 

borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  175I  m. 

N.N.W.  from  London.    Pop.  (1901)  4I1413.    It  is  served  by  the 

Great  Northern,  Midland  and  Great  Central  railways  (Westgate 

station),  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  North-Eastcrn 

railways  (Kirkgate  station),  the  Great  Northern  Company  using 

both  stations.    It  lies  on  the  river  Caldcr,  mainly  on  the  north 

bank,  in  a  pleasant  undulating  country,  towards  the  eastern 

outskirts  of  the  great  industrial  district  of  the  West  Riding. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  dght  arches  on  which 

stands  the  chapel  of  St  Mary,  a  beautiful  structure  50  ft.  long 

by  25  wide,  of  the  richest  Decorated  character.    Its  endowment 

is  attributed  to  Edward  IV.,  in  memory  of  his  father  Richard, 

duke  of  York,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  (1460).   It  was 

completely  restored  in  X847.    In  x888  the  bishopric  of  Wakefield 

was  formed,  almost  entirely  from  that  of  Ripon,  having  been 

sanctioned  in  1878.    The  diocese  includes  about  one-seventh  of 

the  parishes  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  covers  a  very  small  portion  of 

Lancashire.   The  cathedral  diurch  of  All  Saints  occupies  a  very 

andent  site,  but  only  slight  traces  of  buildings  previous  to  the 

X4th  century  can  be  seen.   In  the  early  part  of  that  century  the 

church  was  almost  rebuilt,  and  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop 

William  de  Melton  in  1339.   Further  great  alterations  took  place 

in  the  xsth  century,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  building  as  it 

stands  is  Perpendicular.    The  church  consists  of  a  dercstoried 

nave  and  choir,  with  a  western  tower;  the  eastward  extension 
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of  the  choir,  the  construction  of  the  retrochoir  and  other  works 
were  undertaken  In  1900  and  consecrated  in  1905  as  a  memorial 
to  Dr  Wabham  How,  the  first  bishop.  During  restoration  of  the 
spire  (the  height  of  which  is  247  ft.)  in  1905,  records  of  previous 
work  upon  it  were  discovered  in  a  scaded  receptacle  in  the 
weather-vane.  Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
town  hall  (1880),  in  the  French  Renaissance  style;  the  county 
hall  (1898),  a  handsome  structure  with  octagonal  tower  and  dome 
over  the  principal  entrance;  the  large  com  exchange  (1837, 
enlarged  i86a),  including  a  concert-room;  the  market  house, 
the  sessions  house,  the  county  ofikes  (1896)  and  the  prison  for 
the  West  Riding;  the  mechanics'  institution  with  large  library, 
church  institute  and  library,  and  the  fine  art  institution.  A 
free  library  was  founded  in  1905,  and  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
unveiled  In  the  Bull  Ring  at  the  same  time.  Benevolent 
institutions  include  the  Oasrton  hospital  (1879),  on  the  pavilion 
system,  and  the  West  Riding  pauper  lunatic  asylum  with 
its  branches.  The  Elizabethan  grammar  school;  founded  in 
Z593,  is  the  principal  educational  establishment.  Among 
several  picturesque  old  bouses  remaining,  that  known  as  the 
Six  Chimneys,  an  Elizabethan  structure,  is  the  most  Uriking. 

Formerly  Wakefield  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  cloth  manu- 
facture in  Yorkshire,  but  fai  the  Z9th  century  it  was  superseded  in 
thisrespect  by  Leeds.  Fcreign  weavers  of  doth  were  established 
at  Wakefield  by  Henry  VII.;  and  LeUnd,  writbig  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  states  that  its  "  whole  profit  standeth  by  coarse 
drapery."  During  the  z8th  century  it  became  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  yam  and  woollen  stuffs.  Although  its 
manufacturing  importance  is  now  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  several  other  Yorkshire  towns,  it  possesses  mills  for  spinning 
worsted  and  carpet  yams,  coco-nut  fibre  and  China  grass.  It 
has  also  rag-crushing  mills,  chemical  works,  soap-works  and 
hon-works;  and  there  are  a  number  of  collieries  in  the  ndgh- 
bourbood.  Wakefield  is  the  chief  agricultural  town  in  the  West 
Riding,  aad  has  one  of  the  largest  com  markets  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  possesses  agricultural  implement  and  machine 
works,  grain  and  flour  mills,  malt-works  and  breweries.  A  large 
trade  in  grain  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Calder,  and  the 
building  of  boats  for  inland  navigation  is  a  considerable  industry. 
There  are  extensive  market-gardms  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Wakefield  is  Walton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
famous  naturalist  Charles  Waterton  (i 782-1865).  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  one  member.  The  munidpal  borough 
is  under  a  mayor,  9  aldermen  and  37  cotmcillors.  Area,  4060 
acres. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Wakefield  {Wachtfdi) 
was  the  chief  place  in  a  large  district  belonging  to  the  king  and 
was  stiU  a  royal  numor  in  1086.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  granted 
to  William,  Eari  Warenne,  and  his  heirs,  under  whom  it  formed 
an  extensive  baronial  liberty,  extending  to  the  confines  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  It  remained  with  the  Warenne  family 
until  the  14th  century,  when  John  Warenne,  ea/lof  Warenne  and 
Surrey,  having  no  legitimate  heir,  settled  it  on  his  mistress, 
Maud  de  Keirford  and  her  two  sons.  They,  however,  pre- 
deceased him,  and  after  Maud's  death  in  1360  the  manor  fell  to 
the  crown.  Charles  I.  granted  it  to  Henry,  earl  of  Holland,  and 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Cervase  Clifton  and  Sir 
Christopher  Clapham,  it  was  purchased  about  1700  by  the  duke 
of  Leeds,  ancestor  of  the  present  duke,  who  is  now  lord  of  the 
manor.  In  1203-1304  William  Earl  Warenne  received  a  grant 
of  a  fair  at  Wakefield  on  the  vigil,  day  and  morrow  of  AU  Ssdnts' 
day.  As  early  as  1231  the  town  seems  to  have  had  some  form  of 
burghal  organization,  since  in  that  year  a  burgage  there  is 
mentioned  in  a  fine.  In  1331 ,  at  the  request  of  John  de  Warenne, 
earl  of  Surrey,  the  king  granted  the  "  good  men"  of  the  town 
pavage  there  for  three  years,  and  in  the  same  year  the  earl 
obtained  a  grant  of  another  fair  there  on  the  vigil,  day  and 
morrow  of  St  Oswald.  There  is  no  other  indication  of  a  borough. 
The  battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought  in  1460  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Calder  just  outside  the  town. 

Leland  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  town  in  the  i6th 
ccntuzy,  and  while  showing  that  the  manufacture  of  dothing 


was  the  chief  industry,  says  also  that  Wakefield  Is  "a  very  qtuk 
market  town  and  meatly  large,  well  served  of  flesh  and  fish  both 
from  sea  and  by  rivers ...  so  that  all  vitaile  Is  very  good  and 
chepe  there.  A  right  honest  man  shall  fare  well  for  2d.  a  meal. 
. .  There  be  plenti  of  se  coal  in  the  quarters  about  Wakefield." 
The  corn  market,  held  on  Fridays,  is  of  remote  origin.  A  cattle 
market  is  also  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays  under  charter  of 
1765.  The  town  was  enfranchised  in  1833,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1848  under  the  title  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors 
of  the  borough  of  Wakefield.  Before  thb  date  it  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  constable  appointed  by  the  steward  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

See  Vicloria  County  History,  Y»kshfre\  W.  S.  Bank*.  Hist&ry  of 
Walufidd  (1871);  E.  Parwro.  HiMtory  ^  Luds,  etc.  (1834);  T. 
TtiyUfC,  History  0/ Wakefield  (1886). 

WAKEFIELD,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Bostoo.  Pop.  (1890)  6982;  (1900) 
9290,  of  whom  2347  were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  census)  11,404. 
Wakefield  is  served  by  three  branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railway  and  by  electric  interarban  railway  to  neighbouring  towns 
and  dliei.  It  contams  the  outlying  villages  of  Greenwood, 
Montrose  and  Boyntonville;  and,  larger  than  these,  Wakefield, 
near  the  centre  of  the  township.  In  this  village  is  the  town  ball, 
the  gift  of  Cyrus  Wakefidd  (1811-1873),  and  the  Bcebe  Town 
Library,  founded  in  1856  aa  the  Public  Ltbctiy  of  South  Reading^ 
and  later  renamed  in  honour  of  Ludus  Becbe,  a  generous  patron. 
The  town  park  (about  25  acres),  shaded  by  some  fine  M  dms, 
extends  to  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Quannapowiit  and  contains  a 
soldiers'  monument;  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town8hq>  are 
Crystal  Lake  and  Hart's  Hill  (30  acres),  a  public  park.  In  the 
township  is  the  Wakefidd  Home  lor  Aged  Women,  and  a 
Y.M.C.A.  building.  Manufacturing  is  the  piindpal  industry; 
and  among  the  manufactures  are  rattan  goods,  hooioy,  stoves 
and  furnaces,  boots  and  shoes,  and  pianos.  The  value  of  the 
factory  products  increased  from  $2,6471X30  in  1900  to  $4,807,728 
in  i905,or  8 1  '6  %.  The  townsh^  owns  and  operates  the  dectzic 
lighting  and  gas  plants  and  the  water^worka. 

Within  the  present  limits  of  Wakefidd  the  first  settlement 
was  made,  in  Z639,  in  that  part  of  the  old  township  of  Lyim 
which  in  1644  was  incorporated  as  Reading.  In  z8z  2  tht  southern 
or  "  Old  Parish  "  of  Reading,  whKh  was  strongly  Democratic^ 
Republican  while  the  other  two  parishes  were  strongly  Federalist, 
was  set  apart  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  South  Reading. 
In  1868  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Cyrus 
Wakefidd,  who  established  the  mttan  works  here.  A  portioa 
of  Stondum  was  annexed  to  Wakefield  in  1889. 

See  C.  W  Eaton. "  Wakefidd,"  in  S.  A.  Drakt^ History  ^  MOdU^ 
sex  County  (Boston.  1860). 

WAKKERSTR(X>1I,  a  town  and  district  of  the  Transvaal 
The  district  occupies  part  of  the  S.E.  of  the  Transvaal,  bdng 
bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  Free  State  and  NataL  The  frontier 
Une  is  in  part  the  crest  of  the  Drakensberg.  The  town  of  Wakkcr- 
stroom,  pop.  (1904)  1402,  lies  z8  m.  £.  of  Volksrust  and  4  m.  N. 
of  the  Natal  frontier.  It  is  built  on  the  high  vdd,  at  an  elevation 
of  5900  ft.,  and  possesses  a  bracing  climate.  The  neighbouring 
hills  rise  over  7000  ft.  The  plain  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
drained  by  the  Slang  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Buffalo  affluent 
of  the  Tugela.  The  district,  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  was 
organized  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Transvaal  in  1859  by 
President  M.  W.  Pretorius,  and  after  his  Christian  names  the 
town  was  called  Marthinus-Wcssd-Stroom,  an  unwiddy  desig- 
nation dropped  in  favour  of  Wakkerstroom.  During  the  war  of 
z88o-8i  the  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Boers. 
In  Z903  a  small  portion  of  the  district  was  annexed  to  NataL 

WAKLEY,  THOMAS  (1795-1^2),  EngUsh  medical  and  social 
reformer,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  and  was  early  apprenticed  to 
a  Taunton  apothecary.  He  then  went  to  London  and  qualified 
as  a  suigeon,  setting  up  in  practice  in  Regent  Street,  and  marrying 
(1820)  Miss  Goodchild,  whose  father  was  a  merchant  and  a 
governor  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  All  through  his  career  Wakley 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  aggressive  personality,  and  his  experiences 
in  this  respect  had  a  sensational  beginning.  In  August  1820  a 
gang  of  men  whahad  some  grievance  against  him  burnt  down  hb 
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boon  and  levcrely  iroiwded  him  in  a  miiideroiis  aaault.  Tbe 
whole  affair  wa$  obscure,  and  Waklcy  was  even  siu^cted,  un- 
justly»  of  setting  fire  to  his  house  himself;  hut  he  won  his  case 
against  the  insuance  company  which  contested  his  claim. 
He  became  a  friend  of  William  Cobbett,  with  whose  radicalism 
he  was  in  sympathy.  In  1823  he  started  the  well-known  medical 
weekly  paper,  the  Lanaty  and  began  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
jobbery  in  vogue  among  the  practitioners  of  the  day,  who  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  medical  profession  as  a  dose  borough. 
In  opposition  to  the  hospital  doctors  he  insisted  on  publishing 
reports  ol  their  lectures  and  exposing  various  malpractices,  and 
he  had  to  fight  a  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  however,  only 
increased  his  influence.  He  attacked  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  obtained  so  much  support 
from  among  the  general  body  of  the  profession,  now  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  abuses  he  exposed,  that  in  1827  a  petition  to^lia- 
ment  resulted  in  a  return  being  ordered  of  the  public  money 
granted  to  iL  But  reform  in  the  college  was  slow,  and  Wakley 
now  set  himself  to  rouse  the  House  of  Commons  from  witlun. 
He  became  a  radical  candidate  for  parliament,  and  in  1835  ^^ 
returned  for  Finsbury,  retaining  his  seat  till  1852.  In  this 
capacity,  and  also  as  coroner  for  West  Middlesex— an  sppoint- 
ment  he  secured  in  1839 — he  was  indefatigable  in  upholding  tbe 
interests  of  the  working  classes  and  advocating  humanitarian 
reforms,  as  well  as  in  pursuing  his  campaign  against  medical 
restrictions  and  abuses;  and  ha  made  the  Lotted  not  only  a 
profosional  organ  but  a  powerful  en^ue  of  social  reform.  He 
died  on  the  i6th  of  May  1862,  leaving  three  sons,  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  Lancet  remaining  in  the  family. 

See  Samuel  Squire  Sprigge,  Lift  and  Times  ^  Thumoi  WakUy 
(1897). 

WAtACHIA#  or  Wallachxa,  a  former  principality  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  constituting,  after  its  union  with  Moldavia  on 
the  Qth  of  November  1859,  a  part  of  Rumania  (q.v.), 

WALAFR10>    STRABO    (or    Strabus,    U.  "squint-eyed") 

(d.  849),  German  monk  and  theological  writer,  was  bom  about 

808  in  Swabia.  He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Reichenau, 

near  Constance,  where  be  had  for  his  teachers  Tatto  and  Wettin, 

to  wiiose  visions  he  devotes  one  of  his  poems.   Then  he  went  on 

to  Fulda,  where  he  studied  for  some  time  imder  Hrabanus  Maurus 

before  returning  to  Reichenau,  of  which  monastery  he  was  made 

abbot  in  838.    There  is  a  story — based,  however,  on  no  good 

evidence — that  Walafrid  devoted  himself  so  closely  to  letters  as 

to  neglect  the  duties  of  his  office,  owing  to  which  he  was  e9q>dled 

from  his  house;  but,  from  his  own  verses,  it  seems  that  the  real 

cause  of  his  flight  to  Spires  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 

that  he  had  been  tutor  to  Charles  the  Bald,  he  espoused  the  side 

of.his  elder  brother  Lothair  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Pious  in 

840.    He  was,  however,  restored  to  his  monastery  in  843,  and 

died  on  the  x8th  of  August  849,  on  an  embassy  to  his  former 

pupil.    His  epitaph  was  written  by  Hrabanus  Maurus,  whose 

elegiacs  praise  him  for  being  the  faithful  guardian  of  his 

monastery. 

Walafrid  Strabo's  works  are  theological,  historkal  and  poeticaL 
Of  his  thcologica]  works  the  most  famous  in  the  ^nat  exegetical 
compilation  which,  under  the  name  of  Closa  ordinana  or  the  Closat 
remained  for  some  500  years  the  most  widespread  and  important 

Jjuarry  of  medieval  biblical  science,  and  even  survived  tbe  Re- 
onnation,  jpasaing  into  numerous  editions  as  late  as  the  tTth  century 
(see  HisL  fUUraire  M  la  Franc*,  t.  v.  pw  59  S,).  The  oldest  known 
copy,  in  four  folio  volumes,  of  which  the  date  and  origin  are  un- 
known, but  which  is  certainly  almost  entirely  Walairid's  work, 
gives  us  his  method.  In  the  middle  of  the  pages  is  the  Latin  text 
of  the  Bible;  in  the  margins  are  the  "  fosses/  consistinK  of  a  very 
full  colicction  of  patristic  excerpts  in  illustration  and  explanation 
of  the  text.  There  is  also  an  exposition  of  the  first  twenty  psalms 
fpublished  by  Pez  in  Anecd^a  nova,  iv.)  and  an  epitome  of  Hrabanus 
Mauras's  commentary  on  Leviticus.  An  Expontio  qiuUuor  Eoange- 
homm  h  also  ascribed  to  Walafrid.  Of  singular  interest  also  is  his 
Da  exordiis  H  inerementis  rtrum  tcdanastitantm,  written  between 
840  and  843  and  dedicated  to  Regenbcrt  the  librarian.    It  deals  in 

e  chapters  with  ecclesiastical  usages,  churches,  altars,  prayers, 
lis,  pictures,  baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion.  Incidentally 
he  introduces  into  his  explanations  the  current  German  expressions 
for  the  things  he  is  treatmg  of,  with  the  apology  that  Solomon  had 

*  In  the  oldest  MSSw  this  is  always  spelt  "  Walahfiid." 


set  htm  the  example  by  keeping  monkeys  as  well  as  peacocks  at  his 
court.  Of  special  interest  u  the  fact  that  Walafrid,  hi  his  exposition 
of  the  Mass,  shows  no  trace  of  any  belief  in  tho  doctrine  of  transub- 
atanttation  as  taught  by  his  famous  contemporary  Radfaertus  (a.*.); 
accoiding  to  him,  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  the  sacraments  01  his 
Body  and  Blood  in  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  and  taught 
them  to  celebrate  them  as  a  memorial  of  his  I^usion. 

Walairid's  chief  historical  works  are  the  riiymed  VUa  sancH 
CalUt  which,  though  written  nearly  two  centuries  after  this  saint's 
death,  is  still  tha  primary  authority  for  his  life,  and  a  much  shorter 
life  of  St  Otbmar,  abbot  of  St  Gall  (d.  759)'  A  critical  edition  of 
them  by  E.  Dummler  b  in  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  hist.  PnUaa 
Latimi,  iL  (1884),  p.  259  tl.  WaUfrid's  poetical  works  also  include 
a  abort  life  of  St  Blaithmaic,  a  high-born  monk  of  lona,  murdered 
by  the  Danes  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century ;  a  life  of  St  Mammas; 
and  a  Liber  de  vtsionffms  Wettimi.  This  last  poem,  like  the  two 
preccdiiw  ones  written  in  hexameters,  was  composed  at  the  com- 
mand of  **  Father  "  Adalgisus.  and  baaed  upon  the  prose  narrathre 
of  Heto,  abbot  of  Reichenau  from  806  to  822.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Wetrin's  brother  Griroahl.  At  the  time  he  sent  it  to  Grimald 
Walafrid  had,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  haidly  passed  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  he  begs  his  correspondent  to  revise  his  verses,  necausb 
'*  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  monk  to  hide  anything  from  his  abbot.'* 
he  fears  he  may  be  beaten  with  deserved  stripes.  In  this  curious 
vision  Wettin  saw  Charles  the  Great  suffering  purgatorial  tortures 
because  of  hb  incontinence.  The  name  of  the  ruler  alluded  to  b  not 
indeed  introduced  into  the  actual  text,  but  "  Carolus  Imperator  " 
form  the  initial  letters  of  the  passage  dealing  with  thb  subject. 
Many  of  Walafrid's  other  poems  are,  or  include,  short  addresses  to 
kinn  and  queens  (Lothair^  Charies,  Louis,  Pippin,  Judith,  &c.) 
and  to  friends  (Einhard,  Gnmald,  Hrabanus  Maurus.  Tatto,  Ebbo, 
archbishop  of  Reims,  Diogo,  bbhop  of  Metz,  &c.).  His  most  famous 
poem  is  the  Hortulus,  dedicated  to  Grimald.  It  b  an  account  of  a 
little  garden  that  he  used  to  tend  with  his  own  hands,  and  b  largely 
made  up  of  descriptions  of  the  various  herbs  he  grows  thoe  and 
their  mecfidnal  and  other  uses.  Sage  holds  the  place  ol  honour; 
then  comes  rue,  the  antidote  of  poiaona;  and  so  on  through  melons, 
fennel,  lilie^  poppies,  and  many  other  plants,  to  wind  up  with  the 
rose,  "  which  in  virtue  and  scent  surpanes  all  other  herbs,  and  may 
rightly  be  called  the  flower  of  flowers.''  The  curious  poem  Da 
Imattna  Tetriei  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue:  it  was  hiqnred  by  an 
eouestrian  sutue  of  Theodoric  the  Great  which  stood  in  front  of 
Charlemagne's  palace  at  Aix-la-ChapcIIe. 

For  a  bibiioRraphy  of  Walafrid's  historical  works,  and  of  writings 
dealing  with  them,  see  Potthast,  BUMotkeca  hist,  med.  aeti  (Bcriin, 
1894),  p.  1 102  ff.  Wabifrid's  works  are  published  in  Migne's  Polra- 
IPfM  Lalina^  vols.  cxiiL  and  cxiv.  For  further  references  see  the 
artkle  by  Eduard  Reuss  and  A.  Hauck  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Real- 
encyUopddie  (Leipzig,  1908),  xjl  790. 

WALCH,  JOHANN  GEORG  (1693-1775),  German  theologian, 
was  bom  on  the  x 7th  of  June  1693  at  Meiningen,  where  hb 
father,  Georg  Walch,  was  general  superintendent.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Jena,  amongst  hb  teacheis  being  J.  F.  Buddeus 
(1667-1729),  whose  only  daughter  he  married.  He  published  in 
1 7 16  a  work,  Historia  crilica  Latinae  linguae,  which  soon  came 
into  wide  use.  Two  years  later  he  became  professor  cxtra- 
ordinarius  of  philosophy  at  Jena.  In  1719  he  was  appointed 
professor  ordinarius  of  rhetoric,  in  1721  of  poetry,  and  in  1724 
professor  extraordinarius  of  theology.  In  1728  he  became 
professor  ordinarius  of  theology,  and  in  1750  professor  primarius. 
Hb  theological  position  was  that  of  a  very  moderate  orthodoxy, 
which  had  been  influenced  greatly  by  the  philosophy  and 
controversies  of  the  Deistic  period.  Hb  university  lectures 
and  publbhed  works  ranged  over  the  wide  fields  of  church 
history  in  its  various  branches,  particularly  the  literature  and 
the  controversies  of  the  church,  dogmatics,  ethics  and  pastoral 
theology.   He  died  on  the  13th  of  January  1775. 

Of  his  works  the  most  valuable  were  Bibiiotheca  (heologka  (1757* 
176s):  Bibiiotheca  patristiea  (1770,  new  cd.  1834);  hb  edition  of 
Lutbier's  works  in  24  vols.  (i740~i753);  Bistorische  nnd  Aeologiseke 
Einleitnng  in  die  reltaAsen  Sireitigkeiten,  velche  sanderiick  auster  der 


(?7i 

cd.  1775).  His  life,  with  a  complete'  list  of  hb  writings,  which 
amounted  to  a87,  Leben  und  Ckarakter  des  Kirchenraihs  J.  C.  Wakkt 
was  published  anonyraou&ly  by  hb  son  C.  W.  F.  Wakh  (Jena,  1777). 
Cf.  Wilhchn  Gass,  Protestanlische  Dogmatik,  iii.  p.  205  sq. 

Hb  son,  JOHANN  Ernst  IimANUcx  (17 25-1778),  studied 
Semitic  languages  at  Jena,  and  also  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics.   In  1749  he  published  Binleitung  in  die  Harmonie  der 

»  Walafrid  also  edited  Thctmar*8  Life  of  Louts  Ike  Pious,  prefixing 
a  preface  and  making  a  few  additions,  and  divided  Einhard's  Viia 
Catcli  into  chapters,  adding  an  introductioa. 
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EvangdisitHt  and  in  1750  was  appointed  professor  eztraordi- 
narius  of  theology.  Five  years  later  be  became  professor 
ordinarius  of  logic  and  meta^ysics;  in  1759  he  exchanged  this 
for  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Amongst  other 
theological  works  he  published  Dissertationa  in  Acta  Apostohrum 
(1756-1761);  AfUiquUatts  symbolicae  (1772);  and  after  his  death 
appeared  ObserwUumes  in  MaUhaeum  ex  Craecis  inseriptionihtu 
(1779).  He  also  published  a  periodical  Der  Naturforscher  (1774- 
1778),  and  during  the  years  1749-1756  took  an  active  part  in 
editing  the  Zeitungtn  von  gdehrten  Sacken. 

See  article  in  AUgemeine  ieuUcke  BiepatkUx  also  LAem^ 
gesclttchU  J.  E.  I.  Wakk  Cfena.  1880),  and  f.  6.  MeuKl's  Lexikon 
der  verstorbeuen  teutschen  SckriftslsUert  vol.  xiv. 

Another  son,  Chustian  Wilhelx  Fkanz  (i726-z784)»  was 
educated  at  Jena  under  his  father's  direction,  and  as  early  as 
1745-1747  lectured  in  the  university  in  branches  of  exegesis, 
philosophy  and  history.  He  then  travelled  with  bis  brother, 
J.  £.  I.  Walch,  for  a  year  in  Holland,  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  in  1750  made  professor  eztra- 
ordinarius  of  philosophy  in  Jena,  but  in  1753  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  professor  ordinarius  at  Gdttingen.  Here  in 
2754  he  became  professor  extraordinarius  of  theology,  and  three 
years  later  received  an  ordinary  professorship.  He  lectured  on 
dogmatics,  church  history,  ethics,  polemics,  natural  theology, 
symbolics,  the  epistles  of  Paul,  Christian  antiquities,  historical 
theological  literature,  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  fathers,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  ot  the  GBUinger  Societ&l  der  Wissen- 
ichaften.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  professor  primarius.  His 
permanent  place  amongst  learned  theologians  rests  on  his  works 
on  church  history.  Semler  was  much  his  superior  in  originality 
and  boldness,  and  Mosheim  in  clearness,  method  and  ekgance. 
But  to  his  wide,  deep  and  accurate  learning,  to  his  conscientious 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  facts  and  the  authorities  at 
first  hand,  and  to  "  his  exact  quotation  of  the  sources  and  works 
illustrating  them,  and  careful  discussion  of  the  most  minute 
details,"  idl  succeeding  historians  are  indebted.  His  method  is 
critical  and  pragmatic,  "  pursuing  everywhere  the  exact  facts 
and  the  suppos^  causes  of  the  outward  changes  of  history," 
leaving  wholly  out  of  sight  the  deeper  moving  principles  and 
ideas  which  influence  its  course.   He  died  on  the  loth  of  March 

1784. 

His  principal  work  was  his  Entwurf  einn  vcUstSndigeH  Htstone 
ier  Ketzereien,  Spaltungen,  und  Rdif^sstreitiiheHen,  bis  auf  die 
Zeit  der  Rtformation  (11  vols.,  Ldpng,  1762-1785).  Of  his  other 
valaable  works  may  be  mentioned  Geukichte  der  rpangelisek-lutkeri' 
xhen  ReligioH,  als  ein  Beweis,  doss  He  die  wakre  sei  (i753)i  Entwurf 
einer  vMsidndigen  Historie  der  rdmischen  Pdpste  (1756.  2nd  ed. 
1758;  Eng.  trans.  1759),  Entmtrf  einer  voUsHndigen  Historie  der 
Ktrchenoersammlungm  (1759).  Grundsitu  der  Kirekengesckiehie  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (1761,  2nd  ed.  I773f  3rd  ed.  179^).  Bibliotkeca 
symbolica  vetus  (1770),  Kritiscke  Untersuckung  vom  Ccbrauck  der 
keiligen  Sc^ijt  unter  den  alten  Ckristen  (i779).  occasioned  by  the 
controversy  between  G.  E.  Leasing  and  J.  M.  Goett,  and  to  which 
Lcssing  benn  an  elaborate  reply  just  before  his  death. 

On  C.  W.  F.  Walch  as  histonan  see  F.  Baur,  Epocken  der  kirck^ 
licken  Cesckicktssckreibung  (1852},  p.  145  sq..  and  Dogmengesckickte, 
p.  38  sq.  (1867,  3rd  ed.):  W.  Gass,  Cesckickte  der  protestantiseken 
Degmottk,  lii.  p.  267  sq. ;  J;  G.  Meuscl.  Lexicon  terstorbener  teutscken 
Sckriftsteiier,  vol.  xiv.  For  his  life,  see  the  article  in  the  AUgemeine 
deulscke  Biograpkie* 

A  third  son,  Kaxx  Fsieosich  (i  734-1 799),  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Law,  and  became  professor  of  law  at  Jena  in  1759. 
His  most  important  works  were  Introduclio  in  coniroversias  juris 
doUis  receniioris  (Jena,  1771)  and  Geschickie  der  in  Deutsckland 
gdtenden  Reekie  Qena,  1780).   He  died  on  the  20th  of  Jtily  1799. 

WALCOIT.  CHARLES  DOOUTTLB  (1850-  ),  American 
geologist,  was  born  at  the  village  of  New  York  Mills,  New  York^ 
on  the  31st  of  March  1850.  He  received  a  school  education  at 
Utica.  In  1876  be  was  appointed  assistant  on  the  New  York 
Sute  Survey,  and  in  1879  assistant  geologist  on  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey;  in  1888  he  became,  one  of  the  palae- 
ontologists in  charge  of  the  invertebrata,  in  1893  chief  palae- 
ontologist, and  in  1894  director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  In 
1907  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
As  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Washington  he 
delivered  in  1894  an  important  address  on  Tke  United  States 


Geologieal  Survey.  He  added  largely  to  contemporary  know- 
ledge of  the  fauna  of  the  Older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  North 
America,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Crustacea  and 
brachiopoda;  he  dealt  also  with  questions  of  ancient  pl^sical 
geography  and  with  mountain  structure. 

His  more  important  works  include  **  f^laeontotogy  of  the  Enreka 
district  "  (lion,  U^.  Ceoi.  Survey,  1884) ; "  Cambrian  faunas  of  North 
America"  (Bull.  U.S,Geol.  Survey,  1884);  Fauna  of  tke  Louer 
Cambrian  or  Olenellus  Zone  (1890,  issued  1891),  and  Fosstl  Medusae 
(Mon.  U.S.  Ceot.  Survey,  1898). 

WALDBCK-PTRMONT,  a  princtpaUty  of  Germany  and  a 
constituent  state  of  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  two 
separate  portions  lying  about  30  m.  apart,  viz.  the  county  of 
Waldeck,  embedded  in  Prussian  territory  between  the  provinces 
of  Westphalia  and  Hesse-Nassau,  and  the  principality  of  Pyr^ 
mont,  farther  to  the  north,  between  Lippe,  Brunswick, 
Westphalia  and  Hanover.  Waldeck  comprises  an  area  of  407 
sq.  m.,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  hills,  which  culminate  in 
the  Hegekopf  (2775  ft.).  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  plateau 
of  Corbach.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Eder  and  the  Diemel,  both 
of  which  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  Weser.  Pyrmont, 
only  26  sq.  m.  in  extent,  Is  also  mountainous.  The  Emmer, 
also  belonging  to  the  Weser  system,  is  its  chief  stream.  The 
united  area  is  thus  433  sq.  m.,  or  about  half  the  size  of  Cambridge- 
shire  in  England,  and  the  united  population  in  1905  was  S9ii'7i 
showing  a  density  of  138  to  the  square  mile.  The  poptxlation  is 
almost  wholly  Protestant.  In  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
high  elevation  of  the  country — the  lowest  part  being  S4o  ft. 
above  the  sea-Ievel — the  climate  is  on  the  wlx^e  ind^menL 
Agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  the  main  resources  of  the  in- 
habitants in  both  parts  of  the  principality,  but  the  soU  is  nowhere 
very  fertile.  Only  57%  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  arable  land 
and  pasture;  forests,  one-tenth  of  which  are  coniferous,  occupy 
38%.  Oats  is  the  principal  crop,  but  rye,  potatoes  and  flax  are 
also  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Fruit  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  principality.  Iron  mines,  slate  and  stone  quarries  are 
worked  at  various  points,  and,  with  live  stock,  poultry,  wool  and 
timber  form  the  chief  exports.  A  few  insignificant  manufactures 
are  carried  en  in  some  of  the  little  towns,  but  both  trade  and 
manufactures  are  much  retarded  by  the  comparative  isolation 
of  the  country  frcHn  railways.  Wildungen,  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Waldeck,  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  from  Wabem,  and 
a  fa'ght  railway  runs  from  Warburg  to  Marburg;  Pyrmont  is 
intersected  by  the  trunk  line  running  from  Cologne, viaPaderbom, 
to  Brunswick  and  Berlin. 

The  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  prince  is  Arolsen  (pop. 
2811  in  1905)  in  Waldeck;  twelve  smaller  townships  and  about 
one  hundred  villages  are  also  situated  in  the  county.  The  only 
town  in  Pyrmont  is  Bad  Pyrmont,  with  about  1500  inhabitants, 
a  highly  fashionable  watering-place  with  chalybeate  and  saline 
springs.  The  annual  number  of  viaton  is  about  a^ooo.  Wil- 
dungen is  also  a  spa  of  repute.  The  inhabitants  to  the  north  ci 
the  Eder  are  of  Saxon  stock,  to  the  south  of  Franconian,  a 
difference  which  is  distinctly  marked  in  dialect,  costumes  and 
manners. 

Waldeck-Pyrmont  has  one  vote  in  the  federal  council 
(Bundesrat)  and  one  in  the  Reichstag.  The  constitution, 
dating  from  1852,  is  a  reactionary  modification  of  one  carried 
in  1849,  which  had  been  a  considerable  advance  upon  one 
granted  in  1816.  The  Landtag  of  one  chamber  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  three  of  whom  represent  Prymont,  elected 
indirectly  for  three  years.  In  the  event  of  the  male  line  of  the 
present  ruling  family  becoming  extinct,  the  female  line  will 
succeed  in  Waldeck,  but  Pyrmont  will  fall  to  Prussia.  In  terms 
of  a  treaty  concluded  in  1867  for  ten  years,  renewed  in  1877  for  a 
similar  period,  and  continued  in  1887  with  the  proviso  that  it 
should  be  terminable  on  two  years'  notice,  tiie  finances  and 
the  entire  government  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  are  managed  by 
Prussia,  the  little  country  having  found  Itself  unable  to  support 
unassisted  the  military  and  other  burdens  involved  by  its  share  in 
the  North  German  Confederation  of  1867-187 1  and  subsequently 
as  a  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire.  The  govern- 
ment is  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  prince  by  a  Prussian 
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"  Undesdirector,"  vhfle  the  aUte  offidab  Uke  the  <wth  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  prince  of  Waldech  fcacrveft 
his  whole  rights  as  head  of  the  church,  and  abo  the  right  of 
granting  pardons,  and  in  ceAain  qraiinrtanqrs  may  cKercbe  a 
veto  on  proposals  to  alter  or  enact  laws.  Education  and  stnufair 
maUers  are  thus  all  conduaed  on  the  Ihruasian  modd;  a  previous 
convention  had  already  handed  over  military  aiiairs  to  Piussit. 
The  budget  for  1910  showed  a  revenue  of  £s7fiioo  and  a  like 
expenditure.  The  public  debt  was  £79,710,  paying  interest  at 
3i%.  The  prince  is  supported  by  the  income  derived  from 
crown  lands.  As  regards  the  administration  of  justice,  Waldecfc 
and  Pyrmont  belong  to  the  districts  of  Casael  and  Hanover 
re&pectivdy. 

Th^  princes  of  Waldeck^Pyrmont  are  deaoendants  of  the 
counts  of  Schw^enberg,  the  earliest  oi  whom  known  to  history 
was  one  Widukind  (d.  x  137),  His  son  Volkwin  (4. 1 1 74)  acquired 
by  marriage  the  county  of  Waldeck,  and  his  line  wasdivided  into 
two  branches,  Waldcck  and  Landau,  in  1397*  In  1438  the  land* 
grave  oC  Hesse  obtained  rights  of  suzerainty  over  Waldeck,  and 
the  claims  arising  ipam  this  action  were  not  finally  disposed  o| 
until  1847,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  rights  of  Hesse  over 
Waldcck  had  ceased  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Ho^  Roman 
Empire.  The  iandau.  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct  hi 
1495,  &n<l  in  163  <  Waldeck  inherited  the  county  of  Pyraiontt 
which  had  originally  belong|cd  to  a  branch  of  the  Schwalenbeig 
family.  For  a  few  years  Waldcck  was  divided  into  Wildungen 
and  Eisenberg,  but  in  1692,  when  the  WUdungen  branch  died 
out  with  George  Frederidc,  the  imperial  field-marshal,  the  whole 
principality  was  united  under  the.  rule  of  ChristiaA  Louis  of 
Eisenbeig.  From  1693  the  land  has  been  undivided  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  period  fiom  1805  to  igi »,  when  Waldeck 
and  Pyrmont  were  ruled  by  two  brothers.  Frederick  Anthony 
Ulrich  (d.  1738),  who  succeeded  his  father,  Christian  Loub,  in 
1706,  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire  in  1 7 1 3.  In  1807  Waldeck 
joined  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  1^15  entered  the 
Gcnnan  confederation.  Its  first  constitution  was  granted  in 
x8i6  fay  Prince  George  II.  (d.  1845).  Prince' Frederick  (b.  1865) 
succeeded  his  father,  George  Victor  (183 ir  1895),  as  ruler  on  the 
X3th  of  May  1893.  The  most  important  fact  in  the  recent  history 
cf  the  principality  ia  its  connenoQ  with  Pruaaia,  to  which 
reference  has  alieady  been  made. 

See  Curtze,  C*sehkhle  uni  Besckrtibumg  des  FOrslmlwiu  Waideeh 
(Aroben,  1850) ;  L6we,  Heimatskund*  vom  Walduk  (Aioben,  1887); 
J-  C.  C.  Hoflmeistcr,  Ristoruch-genealcpsckes  Handbuck  iber  afl$ 
(rtafen  itnd  Fursten  von  Waldeck  sett  J2i8  (Cassel,  1883);  BOttcher, 
Das  Staatsreckt  des  PursUntums  Watdeck  (Freiburg,  1884);  A. 
Wagner.  DU  GesckickU  Waldicks  %nd  Pjrmants  (WUthin^en.  1888), 
and  the  Gesckichlsbldtterfur  WaUUck  und  PyrmoiU  (Meagennghauaen, 
1901,  fd.). 

WALDECK-ROUSSBAU,   PIBBRB   HARIB   RBMi    BRMEn 

(1846-1904),  French  statesman,  was  bom  at  Nantes  on  the  and 
of  December  1846.  His  father,  Ren6  Valdcc-Rouaaeau  (x8o^ 
188a),  a  barrister  at  Nantes  and  a  leader  d  the  k>cal  republican 
party,  figured  in  the  revolution  of  1848  aa  one  of  the  deputies 
returned  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  fot  Loire  Infirieure.  With 
Jules  Simon,  Louis  Blanc  and  others  he  sat  on  the  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  labour  question,  making  many  ivor 
portant  prc^posals,  one  of  which»  for-thi  establishment  of  national 
banks,  was  partially  realized  in  1850.  After  the  election  of  Louia 
Napoleon  to  the  presidency  he  returned  to  his  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  for  some  time  After  the  coup  d'ital  was  in  hiding  to  escape 
orest.  He  came  back  to  political  life  la  the  crisis  of  1870,  when 
he  became  mayor  of  Nantes  in  August  and  proclaimed  the  third 
republic  there  on  the  4th  of  September.  He  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  municipal  office  in  consequcnct  of  differences  with  his 
colleagues  on  the  education  question. 

The  son  was  a  delicate  child  whose  defective  eyesight  forbade 
him  the  use  of  books,,  and  his  early  education  was  thoefore 
entirely  oraL  He  studied  law  at  Poitiers  and  in  Paris,  where  he 
took  his  licentiate  in  January  1869.  His  lather's  record  ensured 
bis  reception  in  high  republican  circles.  Jules  Grivy  stood 
sponsor  for  him  at  the  Parisian  bar,  and  he  was  a  regular  visitor 
at  the  houses  of  Stanislas  Dufattre  and  of  Jule»  Simon.   After 


«a  months  of  waiting  lor  InieiB  In  flaxis,  he  dedded  to  return 
Imme  and  to  join  the  bar  of  St  Naxaire,  where  he  faiscribed  hiis 
aaaoe  eariy  hi  X870U  la  September  he  becaane,  in  spite  of  his 
youth*  aecfctary  to  the  aoimicipal  comniastan  temporarily 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  town  business.  He  organiioed  the 
National  Defence  at  St  Naiahe,  and  himself  marchedf  out  with 
the  contingent,  though  no  part  of  the  force  saw  active  service 
owing  to  lack  of  ammunition,  their  private  stoic  having  been 
commandeered  by  the  state.  In  1873  he  removed  to  the  bar  «^ 
Renncs,  and  six  years  hiter  was  retottied  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  Us  dectotal  prognmme  he  had  stated  that  he 
waa  prepared  to  respect  aU  13>erties  except  those  of  conspiracy 
against  the  msUtutions  of  the  country  and  of  educating  the  young 
in  hatred  of  the  modem  aocnl  order.  In  the  Chamber  he  sup- 
ported the  pohqr  of  Gambetta.  The  Waldeck-Rousseau  family 
was  strict^  Catholic  in  ^ite  of  its  republican  principles;  tiever- 
theksa  WaUeck-Rousaeau  supported  the  anti<lerical  education 
law  Bubmitted  by  Jvks  Feriy  as  minister  of  education  in  the 
Waddington  cabinet.  He  further  voted  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  of  18x4  forbidding  woifc  on  Sundays  and  f^e  days,  for 
compdaory  aewice  of  one  year  lor  aeminarista  and  for  the  re- 
estaMishment  of  divorce.  He  made  his  reputation  in  the  Chamber 
by  a  report  which  he  drew  up  in  1880  on  beh^  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  mto  the  French  judicial  system:  But  then 
as  Uter  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  relations  between  capltid 
and  labour.  He  had  a  large  share  in  1884  in  securing  the  recoff* 
nition  <rf  trade  onions.  In  1881  he  became  minister  of  the 
interior  in  Gambetta's  ffro^d  fmaisthe,  and  he  held  the  same 
portfolio  in  the  Jules  Ferry  cabinet  of  1883*1885,  when  he  gave 
proof  of  great  administrative  powers.  He' sought  to  put  down 
the  system  by  which  dvil  posts  were  obtained  through  the  local 
deputy,  and  he  made  it  clear.that  the  central  authority  ooold  not 
be  defied  by  local  officials.  He  had  begun  to  practise  at  the  Parik 
bar  in  x886,  and  in  1889  he  did  not  seek  re-election  to  the 
Chamber,  but  devoted  himself  to  his  legal  work.  The  most 
famous  of  the  many  noteworthy  cases  in  which  Ms  cold  and 
penetrathig  tntelleet  and  his  power  of  dear  exposition  were 
retained  was  the  defence  of  M.  de  Lesseps  in  1893.  la  1894  he 
returned  to  political  life  as  senator  for  the  department  of  the 
Loire,  and  next  yeac  stood  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic 
against  F£|ix  Faiire  and  Henn  Brisson,  being  supported  by  th* 
ConseEvativcs,  who  were  soon  to  be  his  bitter  enemies.  He 
received  184  votes,  but  retired  before  the  Sefcoiui  ballot  to  allow 
Fame  to  rtoptve  an  absolHte  omjority.  During  the  political 
anarchy  of  the  next  few  years  he  waa  recognised  by  the  Mmderate 
r^jmUksAS  aa  the  successor  of  Joles  Ferry  and  Gambetta,  and 
at  the  crisis  of  1899  on  the  fall  of  the  Dupiqr  cabdnet  he  was 
adted.by  President  Loubet  to  form  agovemment.  Afteraninitial 
failure  he  succeeded  m  forming  a  coalition  cabinet  which  Included 
such  widely  different  politicians  as  M.  Millerand  and  General  de 
GalUffeU  He  himself  returned  to  his  former  post  at  the  mmistry 
of  the  interior^  and  set  to  work  to  quell  the  discontent  with 
which  the  country  was  seething,  to  put  an  end  to  the  vaiioitt 
agitations  which  imder  spedoua  pvolcnccs  wera  cSreCted  ag»insi 
republican  institutk>ns,  and.to  restore  faidependenoetothe  Judicial 
authority.  His  appeal  to  all  repubUcans  to  sink  their  differences 
befoie  the  common,  peril  met  with  some  degrse  oC  succesa,  and 
enabled  the  govensnent  to  leave  the  second  court-matrtial  of 
Captain  Dreyfus  at  RenAes  an  absolutely  free  hand,  and  then 
to  compromise  the  affair  by  granting  a  pardon  to  Dreyfus. 
Wakkck-Rousseau  won  a  great  personal  succeaa  in  October  by 
his  successful  interventioik  m  the  strikes  at  Le  Creusot.  With 
the  condemnation  in  January  1900  of  Paul  DiroulMe  asd  his 
monardiiat  and  natiopayst;foHo»ers  by  the  High  Court  tb^  wortt 
of  the  danger  was  past,  sad  Waldeck-Rouaaeatt  kept  order  4n 
Paris  without  having  recourse  to  irritating  displSys  of  jorce* 
The  Senate  was  sUunch'ia  support  of  M.  Wakleck-Rotisseati, 
and  in  the  Chasnba  he  displayed  romaKkable  astuteness  in 
wmmng  support  from  various  gnMips.  The  Amnesty  Bill,  passed 
on  19th  December,  chiefly  through  his  unwearied  advocacy^ 
went  far  to  smooth  down  the  acerbity  of  the  pccceding  years. 
With  the  object  of  aiding  the  indurtryol  wine-produdng,  and  of 
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<fiscoungiiig  the  oobsmiiAioii  of  spirits  tnd  other  drleterioos 
liquorSi  the  govenunent  passed  a  bill  suppressing  the  octrti 
duties  on  the  three  "  hygienic  "  drinksr^wine,  ddcr  and  beer. 
The  act  came  into  fone  at  the  beginning  of  190T.  But  the  most 
important  measure  of  his  later  adimnistFation  was  the  Assoda- 
tJOtts  BUI  of  1901.  Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  hk  was  cofi*> 
vittced  that  the  stability  of  the  republic  demanded  some  restraint 
on  the  intrigues  of  the  wealthy  religious  bodies.  All  previous 
attempts  in  this  direction  had  failed.  In  his  speech  in  the 
Chamber  M.  Waldeck-Ronmeau  rocalled  the  fact  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  pass  an  Aaiodations  Bill  in  1882,  and  again  in 
1883.  He  declared  that  the  religious  associations  were  now 
being  subjected  for  the  first  time  to  the  reguktions  common  to 
all  others,  and  thai  the  objea  of  the  bOI  was  to  ensure  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power  The  toyahst  bias  given  to  the 
pt^Mls  in  the  leligiotts  seminaries  was  undoubtedly  a  prindpai 
cause  of  the  passing  of  this  bill;  and  the  government  further 
took  strong  measures  to  secure  the  presence  of  officers  of  un- 
doubted fidelity  to  the  repuUic  in  the  higher  positions  on  the 
ataff .  His  speeches  on  the  religious  question  were  published  in 
X901  under  the  title  of  Atsoeiatiptts  et  eongrigativuSf  following  a 
volume  of  speeches  on  QuutiMs  scciaUs  (xgoo).  As  the  general 
dectioa  of  1^2  appcoadied  all  sections  of  the  Opposition  united 
(heir  efforts,  and  M.  Waldeck-Kousseau's  name  served  ps  a 
battle*cry  for  one  «de,  and  on  the  other  as  a  target  for  the 
foulest  abuser  The  result  was  a  decisive  victory  for  republican 
stability.  With  the  defeat  of  the  machinations  against  the 
republic  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  considered  his  task  ended,  and 
on  the  3id  of  June  1903  he  resigned  office,  having  proved  himself 
the  "  strongest  personality  in  French  politics  since  the  death  of 
Gambetta.  "  He  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  protest  in  the 
Senate  against  the  construction  put  on  his  Associations  Bill  by 
M.  Combes,  who  refused  in  mass  the  applications  of  the  teaching 
and  preaching  congregations  for  official  recognition.  His  heahh 
had  \oog  been  failing  when  he  died  on  the  xoth  of  August  1904. 

His  ipcoches  were  published  as  Discoun  parUmnOaitts  (1880) ; 
Tour  la  ri^ublipte,  ift9wooj  (1904),  edited  by  H.  Lcyret;  Vuat 
€t  la  ItberU  (1906) ;  and  his  Plaidovers  (1906,  &c.)  were  edited  by 
H.  Barboux.  See  also  H.  Leyrct,  Waldeck-Rousseau  ei'la  troisihne 
HpubUque  (1908),  and  the  article  Fsancb:  Hislmy. 

WALDBfiRAVB,  the  name  of  an  English  family,  taken  from 
Us  eariy  residence,  Waigrave  in  Northamptonshire.  Its  founder 
was  Sia  RicBAxo  Waldecravi,  otWalgxave,  whowas  member 
of  parliament  for  Lincolnshire  in  1335;  his  son.  Sir  Kichard 
Waldegrave  (d.  1401),  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
140a.  One  of  Sir  Richard's  descendants  was  Sir  Edward  Walde- 
grave (c.  1517-X561)  of  Borley,  Essex,  who  was  imprisoned 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  for  his  loyalty  to  the  princess, 
afterwards  Queen  Mary.  By  Mary  he  was  knighted,  and  he 
teceLved  from  her  the  manor  of  Chewton  In  Somerset,  now  the 
residence  of  Earl  Waldegrave.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  After  Mary's  decease 
he  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London  when  he  died  on  the  xst  of  September  1561. 
Sir  Edward's  descendant,  another  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1643  foe  his  services  to  Charles  L;  and  his 
descendant.  Sir  Henry  Waldegrave,  Bart.  (1660-1689),  was 
created  Bacon  Waldegmvie  of  Chewton  in  t686.  Sir  Henry 
married  Henrietta  (d.  1730),  daughter  of  King  James  11.  and 
Arabdla  Churchill,  and  their  son  was  James,  1st  Eul  Waldegrave 

(1684-1741). 

Educated  In  France,  James  Waldegrave  toon  crossed  over  to 
En^nd,  and  under  George  I.  he  declared  himself  a  Protestant 
and  took  hb  scat  as  Baron  Waldegrave  m  the  House  of  Lords. 
Having  become  friendly  with  Shr  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  as  ambassador  extraor£nary  in  1715,  and  from  1727 
to  1730  he  was  British  ambassador  at  Vienna.  In  1729  he  was 
created  Viscount  Chewton  and  Eari  Waldegnve,  and  in  1730 
he  socoscded  Sir  Horatio  Walpole  as  ambassador  in  Paris,  filling 
this  post  duiing  ten  very  difficult  yean.  He  died  on  the  nth  of 
April  174c.  Much  of  his  diplomatic  correspondence  is  in  the 
British  Moseura. 

Bis  son  jAim,  the  snd  eail  (i7i5-i763),waapcriiaps  the  most 


intimate  friend  of  George  11.,  and  Was  for  a  time  governor  of 
his  grandson,  the  future  king  George  III.  He  was  very  much  in 
evidence  during  the  critical  years  1755-1757,  when  the  king 
employed  him  to  negotiate  hi  turn  with  Newcastle,  Devonshire, 
Pitt  and  Fox  about  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  Eventually,  in 
consequence  of  a  deadlock,  Waldegrave  himself  was  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  for  five  days  in  June  1757.  He  died  on  the  28lh  of 
April  1763,  leaving  some  valuable  and  interesting  ifeiRMrt, 
which  were  published  in  X821. 

Ifis  brother  John,  the  3rd  eari  (1718-1784),  was  a  soldier,  who 
distinguished  himself  especially  at  the  battle  of  Minden  and 
became  a  general  in  1772.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  from 
1747  to  1763.  His  younger  son,  William  Waldegrave  (1753- 
1825),  entered  the  British  navy  in  1766,  and  after  many  yrars  of 
service  was  third  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent 
in  X797.  In  x8oo  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  as  Baron  Rad- 
stock,  and  in  x8o9  he  became  an  admiral.  IBs  son,  George 
Granville,  and  Baron  Radstock  (i  786-1857),  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  and  was  -made  a  vice-admiral  in  xSsr.  In 
1857  his  son,  Granville  Augustus  William  (b.  X833),  became  3rd 
Baron  Radstock. 

Geosoe,  4th  Eari  Waldegrave  (x75t-x789),.the  ddest  son  of 
the  3rd  eari,  was  a  soldier  and  a  member  of  parliament.  His 
sons,  George  (i784-r794)  aind  John  Jakes  (1785-1835),  were 
the  5th  and  6th  earls.  In  1 797  the  6th  carl  inherited  from  Horace 
Walpolo  his  famous  residence,  Strawberry  Hfll,  TwickenhAra, 
but  his  soni  George  Edward,  the  7th  earl  (1816-1846),  was 
obliged  in  1842  to  sell  the  valuable  treasures  collected  there. 
His  wife,  Frances,  Countess  Waldegrave  (1821-1879),  a  daughter 
of  the  singer  John  Braham,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  society. 
He  was  her  second  husband,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
George  Granville  Venion  Harcourt  of  Nuneham  Park,  Oxford- 
shire, and  later  Chichester  Fortescue,  Baron  Carlingford. 

The  7th  eari  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  William  (1788-1859), 
a  son  of  the  4tfa  earl,  and  in  1859  William's  grandson,  Wiuiam 
Frederick  (b.  1851),  became  the  9th  earl. 

WkLbEHt  ROQBR  (d.  1406),  English  prelate,  was  a  man  of 
obscure  birth,  little  or  nothing,  moreover,  being  known  of  his 
eariy  years.  He  had  some  connexion  with  the  Channd  Islands, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jersey;  ahd  he  held  livings  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  Leicestershire  before  he  became  ardhdeacon  of 
Winchester  in  1387.  His  days,  however,  were  by  no  means 
fully  occupied  with  hb  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  m  1387  also  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Calais,  holding  about  the  same  time 
other  positions  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  X395,  after  having 
served  Richard  11.  as  secretary,  Walden  became  treasurer  of 
England,  adding  the  deanery  of  York  to  his  numerous  other 
benefices.  In  1397  he  was  chosen  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
succession  to  Thomas  Arundel,  who  had  just  been  banbhed  from 
the  realm,  but  he  lost  thb  position  when  the  new  king  Henry  IV. 
restored  Arundel  in  1399,  and  after  a  short  imprbonment  he 
passed  into  retirement,  being,  as  he  himself  says,  **  in  the  dust 
and  under  feet  of  mot.  "  In  1405,  through  Arundel's  influence, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  London,  and  he  died  at  Much  Hadham 
in  Hertfordshire  on  the  6th  of  January  1406.  An  Hisima 
Mundit  the  manuscript  of  which  b  In  the  British  Museum,  b 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  work  of  Walden;  but  thb  was 
doubtless  written  by  an  earlier  writer. 

See  J.  H.  Wyfie.  Bisl&rj  0/  BngUtnd  unier  Henry  IV,  vol.  iiS. 
(1896). 

WALDENBURO.  a  town  of  Germany,  fn  the  Praasian  province 
of  Silesia,  39  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau  by  the  line  to  Hirschberg  and 
GOriits  Pop.  (1905)  16435.  I^  contains  a  handsome  town  haD, 
three  Protestant  uid  two  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Walden- 
burg  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  productive  coal  district  of  the 
Waldenhurger  Gcblrge,  a  branch  of  the  Sudettc  diain,  and  its 
inhabitantl  are  largely  occupied  in  the  mining  industry.  Among 
other  industrial  cstabKshments  are  a  large  porcelidn  and  earthen- 
ware factory,  extensive  fireclay  n^oiks,  gfa^sworks  and  a  china- 
painting  estabUshment;  there  are  also  numerous  flax«apinncrics 
and  Knen-factorics  in  the  neighbourhood.  Adjoining  the  town 
on  the  aowth  b  the  villafe  of  Obertvaldenhurg,  pop.  (1905) 
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475S,  nith  •  di&totu  asd  some  co$l  mines.  WaUenbuigbtcme 
a  town  in  1426. 

WALDBNSBS.  The  Waldensian  valleys  lie  to  Uic  8oiUh-w«ist 
of  Turin,  in  the.  direction  of  Monte  ViaOf  but  include  no  high 
or  SDowy  mountains,  while  the  gkns  themselves  arr  (with  one 
or  two  ezciBptkns)  fertile  and  weU  wooded.  The  prindpid  town 
near  the  valleys  is  Pinerolo  (Pignerol).  Just  to  its  south-west 
there  opens  the  chief  Waldensian  valley,  the  Val  Pellice,  watered 
by  the  stream  <^  thiU.  name,  but  someiimcs  called  inaccurately 
the  Lusema  valley,  Lusema  being  simply,  a  village  opposite 
the  capital,  Torre  Pellice;  near  Tone  Pellice  the  side  gkns  of 
Angrogna  and  Rom  join  the  PeUice  vaUey.  Tb  the  north-west 
of  Pineralo,  up  the  Chisooe  valley^  tbeie  opens  at  Perosa  Argen- 
tina the  valley  of  St  Martin,  another  important  Waldeuian 
valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  Germanasca  to'nent,  and  at 
Perrero  splits  into  two  branches,  of  idiich  the  Prali  glen  is  far 
more  fertile  than  that  of  MaaseUo,  the  latter  being  the  wildest 
and  most  savage  of  all  the  Waldensian  valleys. 

The  name  Waldenses  was  given  to  the  members  of  an  heretical 
Christian  sect  which  arose  in  the  south  of  France  about  1170. 
The  histofy  of  the  sects  of  the  middle  ages  is  obscure,  because 
the  earliest  accounts  of  them  come  from  those  who  were  oon* 
oemed  in  their  suppression,  and  were  therefore  eager  to  lay 
upon  each  of  them  the  worst  enormities  which  could  be  attri- 
buted to  any.  In  later  times  the  apolopsts  of  each  sect  reversed 
the  process,  and  cleared  that  in  which  they  were  interested  aC 
the  expense  of  others.  In  eariy  times  these  sectaries  produced 
little  lltenture  of  their  own;  when  they  produced  a  literature 
at  the  beginniag  of  the  xsth  centniy  th^r  attempted  to  daim 
for  it  a  mudi  eaiUer  origin.  Hence  tbeic  is  confusion  on  every 
side;  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  various  sects  and 
to  determine  their  exact  opinions  or  the  circumstances  tmder 
which  they  came  into  being.  The  polcniical  conception  which  has 
done  much  to  perpetuate  this  confusion  is  that  of  the  historical 
conthiuity  of  Protestantism  from  the  earliest  times.  According 
to  this  view  the  church  was  pore  and  uncoimpt  till  the  time 
of  Constantine,  when  Pope  Syivcstir  gained  the  first  temporal 
possession  for  the  papacy,  and  so  beipiin  the  qrstem  of  a  rich, 
powerful  and  worldly  church,  with  Rome  for  its  capitaL  Against 
this  secularized  diurch  a  body  of  witnesses  silently  protested; 
they  were  always  persecuted  but  always  survived,  tiU  in  the 
xjth  century  a  desperate!  attempt  was  made  by  Innocent  III. 
to  root  them  out  from  their  stronghold  in  southern  France. 
Persecution  gave  new  vitality  to  thdr  doctrines,  which  passed 
on  to  WycUffe  and  Huss,  and  through  these  leaders  prodneed 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  England. 

This  view  restsupon  a soics  of  suppositkas,  and  is  entirely 
unhfatorical.  So  far  as  can  be  <tiBoovcred  the  heretical  sects 
of  the  middle  ages  rested  upon  a  system  of  Manichaeism  vAiich 
was  imported  into  Europe  from  the  East  (see  MAmcBiOisif). 
The  Manichaean  system  of  dualism,  with  its  feevere  asceticism, 
and  its  individualism,  which  early  passed  into  antlnemianism, 
was  attractive  to  many  minds  in  the  awakcnhig  of  the  xith 
century.  Its  presence  in  Europe  can  be  traced  in  Birigaxia  soon 
after  its  conversion  in  863,'  where  the  struggle  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  for  the  new  converts  opened  a 
way  for  the  more  hardy  speculations  of  a  system  whl^h  had 
never  entirely  disappeared,  and  found  a  home  amongst  the 
Paulidans  (q.v.)  in  Armenia.  The  name  of  Cathari  (seeCATBAXs), 
taken  by  the  adherents  of  this  new  teachhig,  sufficiently  shows 
the  Oriental  origin  of  their  opinions,  which  spread  ttom  Bulgaria 
amongst  the  Slavs,  and  followed  the  routes  of  commerce  into 
centr^  Europe.  The  earliest  record  of  their  presence  there  is 
the  condemnation  of  ten  canonsof  Orleans  as  Manichees  in  102s, 
and  soon  after  this  we  find  complaints  of  the  prevatenoe  of 
heresy  in  northern  Italy  and  in  Germany.  The  strongholds  tf 
these  heretical  opinions  were  the  great  towns,  the  centres  of 
civilization,  because  there  the  growing  sentiment  of  munidpal 
independence,  and  the  rise  of  a  burgher  dass  through  commerce, 
created  a  spirit  of  critidsm  which  was  di^tisfied  with  the 
worldly  Hves  of  the  clergy  and  their  undue  influence  in  affairs. 

*  Sctamdt,  Histoire  des  Caihares^i.'1. 


The  system  of  Catharism  reoeignised  tw^  dmscs  of  adherents, 
creiftiUs  and  petfecU.  The  perJeeU  only  were  admitted  to  its 
esoteric  doctrines  and  to  its  superstitious  practices.  i?o  the 
ordinary  men  it  seemed  to  be  a  reforming  agency,  insisting  on  a 
high  moral  standard,  and  upholding  the  arords  of  Scripture 
against  the  traditions  of  an  overgrown  and  worldly  church.  Its 
popular  aim  and  its  rationalistic  method  made  men  overlook 
its  real  contents,  which  were  not  put  dearly  before  them.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  Catharism'  formed  the  abiding 
"background  of  medieval  heresy.  Its  dualistic  systeni^  and  its 
'anti-social  prindples  were  known  only  to  a  few,  but  its  anti* 
ecdesiastical  organisatipn  formed  a  permanent  nucleus  round 
a^kh  gathered  a  great  deal  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
content. When  this  discontent  took  any  independent  form  of 
expiesaon,  zeal,  which  was  not  always  aecompanied  by  dis* 
cretioB,  brought  the  movement  into  oolUsion  with  the  ecdest* 
astical  authorities,  by  whom  it  was  condemned  as  heretical. 
When  once  it  was  in  conflict  with  authority  it  was  driven  to 
strengthen  its  basis  by  a  more  pronounced  hostility  against  the 
system  of  the  church,  and  generally  ended  by  borrowing  some- 
tlnng  ftom  Catharism.  The  lesult  was  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  eentttxy  there  was  a  tendency  to  dass  all  bodies  of 
heretics  together:  partly  their  opinions  had  coalesced;  partly 
they  were  assumrid  to  be  identical. 

Most  of  these  sects  vftn  stamped  out  before  the  period  of  the 
middle  agescame  to  a  dose,  llie  Waldenses,  under  their  more 
modern  name  ci  the  Vaudols,  have  survived  to  the  present 
day  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  have  been  regarded  as  at 
once  the  most  andent  and  the  most  evangdical  of  the  medieval 
sects.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  their 
original  tenets,  aa  in  the  X5th  and  14th  centuries  they  were  a 
bddy  of  obscure  and  unlettered  peasants,  hiding  themselvea 
in  a.cornerywhile  in  the  16th  centxiry  they  were  absorbed  into 
the  general  movement  of  the  Reformation.  '  As  regards  their 
antiquity,  the  attempts  to  daim  for  them  an  earlier  origin  than 
the  end  of  the  rath  century  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  They 
rested  apon  the  supposed  antiquity  of  a  body  of  Waldensian 
literature,  whidt  modem  criticism  has  shown  to  have  been 
tampered  with.  The  most  important  of  these  documents,  a 
poem  in  Provencal,  *'  La  Nobia  Leyczon,"  contains  two  fines 
which  claimed  for  it'the  date  of  xioo>^ 

Ben  ha  mil  e  cent  anes  compti  entlerament 
Que  fo  acripta  1'  ora,  car  sen  al  derier  tempk 

But  It  was  pointed  out*  that  In  the  oldest  MS.  existing  in  the 
Camliridge  university  library  the  figure  4  had  been  imperfectly 
erased  before  the  word  "  cent,"  a  discovery  which  harmoniaed 
with  the  results  of  a  criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  poem  itself. 
This  <&eovery  did  antay  wHh  the  Ingenious  attempts  to  account 
for  the  name  of  Waldenses  from  some  other  source  than  from 
the  Ittstorical  founder  of  the  tect,  Peter  Waldo  or  Valdee.  To 
get  rid  of  WaMo,  whose  date  was  known,  the  name  Waldenses 
or  Vallenses  was  derived  from  Vallis,  because  they  dwelt  In  the 
valleys,  or  from  a  supposed  Provencal  word  Vaudes,  which 
meant  a  ik>rcerer. 

Putting  these  views  aade  as  unsubstantial,  we  wilt  consider 
the  rdation  of  the  Waldenses  as  they  appear  in  actual  history 
with  the  sects  which  preceded  them.  Already  in  the  9th  century 
there  were  several  protests  against  the  rigidity  and  want  of 
spiritualty  of  a  purely  sacerdotal  dmith.-  Thus  Berengar  of 
Toxns  (999-1088)  upheld  the  symbofic  character  of  the  Eucharist 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Bible  over  tradition.  The  Faterines 
in  Milan  (1045)  taised  a  protest  against  simony  and  other  abuses' 
of  the  dcrgy,  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  did  not  hesitate  to  enlist 
their  I*uritanism  on  the  ride  of  the  papacy  and  make  them  his 
allies  in  impo«ng  clerical  celibacy.  In  ixxo  an  apostate  monk 
in  Zeeland,  Tandielm,  carried  thdr  views  still  farther,  and 
asserted  that  the  sacraments  were  only  vaHd  through  the  merits 
and  sanctity  of  the  ministers.  In  France,  at  Embran,  Peter  de 
Bruys  founds  a  sect  known  as  Petrobruslans,  who  denied  infant 
baptism,  the  need  Of  consecrated  churches,  transubstantiatlon, 

'Bradshaw,  m  Transactions  of  Cambridu  Anlumanan  SocUiy 
(1841).   The  text  edited  by  Montet,  4to  (taS?)- 
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and  masses  for  tiie  dead.  A  follower  of  his,  a  monk,  Henry, 
gave  the  name  to  another  b6dy  known  as  H«nriciaos,  who 
centred  in  Tcmrs.  The  teachers  of  these  new  opinions  were  men 
oC  high  character  and  holy  lives,  who  in  spite  of  persecution 
wandered  firom  place  to  place,  and  made  many  converts  from 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  want  of  derical  disdphne 
which  followed  upon  the  struggle  for  temporal  supremacy  into 
which  the  reforming  projects,  of  Gregory  VII.  had  carried  the 
church. 

It  was  at  thiis  time  (1x70)  that  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons, 
Peter  Waldo,  sold  his  goods  and  gave  them  to  the  poor;  then 
he  went  forth  as  a  preacher  of  voluntary  poverty  His  followers, 
the  Waldenses,  or  poor  men  of  Lyons,  woe  moved  by  a  religious 
feeling  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  within  the  actual  system 
of  the  church,  as  they  saw  it  before  them.  Like  St  Fkands, 
Waldo  adopted  a  life  of  poverty  that  he  might  be  free  to  preach, 
but  with  this  difiference  that  the  WsMenses  preached  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  while  the  Frandscana  preached  the  person  of  Christ, 
Waldo  reiormed  teaching  while  Frauds  kindled  k>ve;  hence 
the  one  awakened  antagonisms  idikh  the  other  escaped.  For 
Waldo  had  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  made  into 
Provencal,  and  his  preachers  not  only  stored  up  men  to  more 
holy  lives  but  exphined  the  Scriptures  at  their  will.  Such  an 
interference  with  the  ecdesiasdcal  authorities  led  to  difficulties. 
Pbpe  Alexander  III.,  who  hid  ai^roved  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Waldensians,  prohibited  them  from  preaching  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishops  (1x79).  Waldo  answered  that  he  must 
obey  God  rather  than  man.  The  result  of  this  disobedience  was 
excommunication  by  Ludus  III.  in  X184.  Thus  a  reforming 
movement  became  heresy  through  disobedience  to  authority, 
and  after  being  condemned  embarked  on  a  course  of  polemiol 
investigation  how  to  justify  its  owi»  position.  Some  were  re- 
admitted into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  one,  Durandus  de  Osca 
(i2io)t  attempted  to  found  an  order  of  Pauperes  Catholid, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  order  of  St  I>ominic  Many 
were  swept  away  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (f  .*.). 
Others  made  an  appeid  to  Innocent  IIL,  protesting  their  ortho- 
doxy. Their  appeal  was  not  successful,  for  they  w^e  formally 
condemned  by  the  Lateran  council  of  23x5. 

The  earliest  definite  account  given  of  the  Waldenuan  opinion 
Is  that  of  the  inqubitor  Sacconi  about  1250.^  He  divides  them 
into  two  dasses:  those  north  of  the  Alps  and  those  of  Lombardy. 
The  first  dass  hold  (i)  that  oaths  are  forbidden  by  the  gospd, 
(a)  that  capital  punishment  Is  not  allowed  to  the  civil  power, 
is)  that  any  Uyman  may  consecrate  the  sacrament  of  the  idtar, 
and  (4)  thjtt  the  Roman  Church  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  Lombard  sect  went  farther  in  (5)  and  (4),  holding  that  no 
one  in  mortal  sin  could  consecrate  the  sacrament,  and  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  the  scarlet  woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  whose 
precepts  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  espedally  those  appointing 
fast-days.  This  account  sufSdently  ^ows  the  difference  of  the 
Waldenses  from  the  Cathari:  they  were  opposed  to  asceticism, 
and  had  no  official  priesthood;  at  the  same  time  thdr 
objection  to  oaths  and  to  capital  punishment  are  dosdy 
related  to  the  principles  of  the  CatharL  Their  other  opinions 
were  forced  upon  them  by  their  conflict  with  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  When  forbidden  to  preach  without  the  permission 
of  the  bishop,  they  were  driven  to  assert  the  right  of  all  to  preach, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  This  led  to  the  further  step  of 
setting  up  personal  merit  rather  than  ecclesiastical  ordination 
as  the  gcound  of  the  priestly  office.  From  this  followed  again 
the  condusion  that  obedience  was  not  due  to  an  unworthy  priest, 
and  that  his  ministrations  were  invalid. 

These  opiiuons  were  subversive  of  the  ^stem  of  the  medieval 
church,  and  were  naturally  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  its 
(^cials;  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  they  have  much  in 
conunon  with  the  opinions  of  the  Rdormers  of  the  i6'th  century. 
The  medieval  church  set  forth  Christ  as  present  in  the  orderly 
oommunity  of  the  faithful;  Protestantism  aimed  at  setting  the 
individual  in  immediate  communion  with  Christ,  Without  the 
mechanical  intervention  of  the  officers  of  the  community;  the 

'  D'Axgeotrfii  Cottedio  judkwnm  if  maris  tnmbms,  i.  50,  Ac 


Waldenses  merely  Set  forward,  a  new  tritetion  of  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  church,  according  to  which  each  member 
was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  works  of  the  miinsters,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  validity  of  their  ministerial  acts.  It  was  a  rude 
way  of  expressing  a  doire  for  a  more  spiritual  community.  The 
earliest  known  document  proceeding  from  the  Waldensians  is  an 
account  of  a  conference  hdd  at  Bergamo  in  X3t8  between  the 
Ultramontane  and  the  Lombard  divisions,  in  which  the  Lom- 
bards showed  a  greater  opposition  to  the  recognized  priesthood 
than  did  their  northern  l»ethren.'. 

As  these  opinions  became  more  |xonouno^  persecution  became 
more  severe,  and  the  breach  between  the  Waldenses  and  the 
chuxch  widened  The  Waldenses  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
miiilstxations  of  the  church,  and  chose  ministers  for  themsdves 
whose  merits  were  recognized  by  the  body  of  the  faithful. 
Election  took  the  place  of  ordination,  but  even  hoe  the  Lom- 
bards showed  their  difference  from  the  Ultramontimes,  and 
recognized  only  two  orders,  like  the  Cathari,  while  the  northern 
body  kept  the  old  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons. 
Gradually  the  separation  from  the  church  became  more  complete: 
the  sacraments  were  regarded  as  merdy  symbolical;  the  priests 
became  helpers  of  the  faithful;  ceremonies  disappeared;  and 
a  new  religiotts  sodety  arose  equally  unlike  the  medieval  diord 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  x6th  century. 

The  spread  of  these  heretical  sects  led  to  resolute  attempts  at 
their  wappnsasm.  The  crusade  against  the  Albigensians  could 
destroy  proqserous  dties  and  hand  over  lands  from  a  heedless 
lord  to  one  who  was  obedient  to  the  church;  but  it  could  not 
get  rid  of  here^.  The  revival  <rf  (nreaching,  which  was  the  work 
of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  did  more  to  combat  here^,  espedally 
where  its  persuasions  were  enforced  by  law.  The  work  of  in- 
quisition into  cases  of  heresy  proceeded  stowly  In  the  hands  of 
the  bish(^>s,  who  were  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  find  mudi 
time  for  sitting  in  judgment  on  theological  points  ab^uf  whidi 
they  were  iniperfectly  informed.  The  greatest  blow  stnidc 
against  heresy  was  the  transference  of  the  duty  of  inquiry  into 
heresy  from  the  bishops  to  Dominican  inquisitors.  The  secular 
power,  which  shared  in  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  of  those 
who  were  found  guilty  of  heresy,  was  ready  to  hdp  in  carrying 
out  the  judgments  of  the  q>iritual  courts.  Everywhere,  and 
especially  in  the  district  round-  Toulouse,  heretics  were  keenly 
prosecuted,  and  before  the  continued  zeal  of  persecution  the 
Waldenses  dowly  disappeared  from  the  chief  centres  of  population 
and  took  refuge  in  the  retired  vallejrs  of  the  Alps.  There,  in  the 
recesses  of  Piedmont,  where  the  streams  of  the  Pelice,  the  An- 
grogne,  the  Clusone  and  others  cleave  the  sides  of  the  Alps  into 
vallQrs  which  converge  at  Susa,  a  settlement  of  the  Waldenuans 
was  made  who  gave  their  name  to  these  valleys  of  the  Vaudois. 
In  the  more  accessible  regions  north  and  south  here^  was 
exposed  to  a  steady  process  of  persecution,  and  tended  to  assume 
shifting  forms.  Among  the  valleys  it  was  less  easily  reached, 
and  retained  its  old  organization  and  its  old  contents.  Little 
settlements  of  heretics  dispersed  throughout  Italy  and  Provence 
looked  to  the  valleys  as  a  place  of  refuge,  snd  tadtly  regarded 
them  as  the  centre  of  their  faith.  At  times  attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  sect  of  the  Vaudois,  but  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  mhabited,  their  obscurity  and  thdr  isolation  made 
the  difficulties  of  their  suppression  greater  than  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  it.  However,  in  1487  Innocent  VIIL  issued  a 
bull  for  their  extermimition,  and  Alberto  de'  Capitand.  arch- 
deacon of  Cremona,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  against 
them.  Attacked  in  Dauphin^  and  Piedmont  at  the  same  time, 
the  Vaudois  were  hard  pressed;  but  luckily  their  enemies  were 
endrded  by  a  fog  when  marehing  upon  thdr  chid  refuge  in  the 
valley  of  the  Angrogne,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
After  this  Charles  II.,  duke  of  Piedmont,  interfered  to  save  his 
territories  from  further  confusion,  and  promised  the  Vaudois 
peace.  They  were,  however,  sordy  reduced  by  the  onslaught 
which  had  been  made,  upon  them,  and  lost  their  andent  spirit  of 
independence.  WHien  the  Lutheran  movement  began  they  were 
ready  to  sympathize  with  it,  and  ultimatdy  to  adapt  their  old 
'  Preger,  Bfitrdgcfw  CtschkhU  ier  Waiduier. 
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beBefs  to  those  of  tbe  rising  I^oCestanttsm.  Already  (here  were 
scattered  bodies  of  Waldenses  in  Germany  who  had  influenced^ 
and  afterwards  Joined,  the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 

The  last  step  in  the  development  of  the  Waidensian  body  was 
taken  in  1530,  when  two  deputies  of  the  Vaudms  in  Dauphin6 
and  Provence,  Georges  Mord  and  Pferre  Masson,  were  sent  to 
confer  with  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers.  A  letter  addressed 
to  Oecolompadius*  pves  an  account  of  their  practices  and 
beliefs  at  that  time,  and  shows  os  a  sample  and  tmlettered 
community,  which  was  the  survival  of  an  attempt  to  form  an 
esoteric  religious  society  within  the  medieval  church.  It  would 
appear  that  its  members  received  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  holy  communion  from  the  regular  priesthood,  at  all 
events  sometimes,  but  maintained  a  discipline  of  their  own  and 
held  services  for  their  own  edification.  Their  ministers  were 
called  barba,  a  Provencal  word  meaning  guide.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  labouring  men,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  might  ask  tbe  body  of  ministers  to  be  admitted  as  (andidates. 
If  their  character  was  approved  they  were  taught  during  the 
winter  months,  whm  work  was  slack,  for  a  space  of  three  or 
four  years;  after  that  they  were  sent  for  two  years  to  serve  bs 
menial  assistants  at  a  nunnery  for  women,  whkh  curiously  enough 
existed  in  a  recess  of  the  valleys.  Then  they  were  admitted  to 
office,  after  receiving  the  communion,  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
of  all  ministers  present.  They  went  oat  to  preach  two  by  two, 
and  the  junior  was  bound  absolutely  to  obey  the  senior.  Clerical 
celibacy  was  their  rule,  but  they  admit  that  it  created  grave 
disorders.  The  ministers  received  food  and  clothing  from  the 
contributions  of  the  people,  but  also  worked  with  their  hands; 
the  result  of  this  was  that  they  were  very  ignorant,  and  also 
were  grasping  after  bequests  from  the  dying.  Tbe  affairs  of  the 
church  were  managed  by  a  general  synod  held  every  year. 
The  duties  of  the  barbas  were  to  visit  all  within  their  district 
once  a  year,  bear  their  confessions,  advise  and  admonish  them; 
in  all  services  the  two  ministers  sat  side  by  side,  and  one  spoke 
after  the  other.  In  point  of  doctrine  they  acknowledged  the 
seven  sacraments,  but  gave  them  a  symbolical  meaning;  they 
prayed  to  the  Virgin  and  sahits,  and  admitted  auricular  con* 
fession,  but  they  dented  purgatory  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
and  did  not  observe  fasts  or  festivals.  After  giving  this  account 
of  themselves  they  ask  for  information  about  several  points  in  a 
way  which  shows  the  exigencies  of  a  rude  and  isolated  society, 
and  finally  they  say  that  they  have  been  much  disturbed  by  the 
Lutheran  teaching  about  freewill  and  predestination,  for  they 
had  held  that  men  did  good  works  through  natural  virtue 
stimulated  by  God's  grace,  and  they  thought  of  predestination  in 
no  other  way  than  as  a  part  of  God's  foreknowledge. 

Oecolampadius  gave  them  further  instruction,  eqiedally 
emphasizing  the  wrongfulness  of  their  outward  submission  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  church:  "  God,"  he  said,  "  is  a  jealous 
God,  and  does  not  permit  His  elect  to  put  themsdves  under  the 
yoke  of  Antichrist."  The  restilt  of  this  intercourse  was  an  alliance 
between  the  Vaudois  and  the  Swiss  and  German  Reformers. 
A  synod  was  held  in  1532  at  Chanforans  in  the  vaHey  of  the 
Angrogne,  where  a  new  confenion  of  faith  was  adopted,  which 
recognized  the  doctrine  of  election,  assimilated  the  practices  of 
the  Vaudois  to  those  of  the  Swiss  congregations,  renounced  for 
tbe  future  all  recognition  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  estab- 
fished  their  own  worship  no  longer  as  secret  meetings  of  a 
faithful  few  but  as  public  assemblies  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Thus  the  Vaudois  ceased  to  be  relics  ol  the  past,  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  general  movement  of  Protestantism.  This  was 
not,  however,  a  source  of  quiet  or  security.  In  France  and  Italy 
alike  they  were  marked  out  as  special  objects  of  persecution, 
and  the  Vaudois  church  has  many  records  of  maityrdom.  The 
most  severe  trial  to  which  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  were  sul>- 
jected  occurred  in  1655.  The  Gmgregation  de  Propaganda  Fide 
established,  in  1650,  a  local  oouncfl  m  Turin,  whicJi  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  who  ordered 
that  the  Vaudois  should  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  their 
ancient  territory.  Fanaticism  took  advantage  of  this  order; 
*  Scultetus,  Annaies,  ii.  29^  &c. 


and  an  army,  composed  partly  oi  French  troops  of  Louis  XTV., 
partly  of  Irish  soldiers  who  had  fled  before  Cromwell,  entered  the 
Vaudois  valleys  and  spread  destruction  on  every  side.  They 
treated  the  peofde  with  horrible  bartnrity,  so  that  the  conscience 
of  Europe  was  aroused,  and  England  under  Cromwell  called  on 
the  Protestant  powers  to  join  in  remonstrance  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  French  king.  The  pen  of  Milton  was  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  his  famous  sonnet  is  but  the  condensation 
of  his  state  papers.  Sir  Samuel  Morland  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Turin,  and  to  him  were  confided  by  the  Vaudois 
leaders  copies  of  their  religious  books,  which  he  brought,  back 
to  England,  and  ultimately  gave  to  the  university  library  at 
Cambridge.  Large  sums  of  money  were  contributed  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  and  were  sent  to  the  suflTering  Vaudois. 

By  this  demonstration  of  optnimi  peace  was  made  for  a 
time  between  the  Vaudois  and  their  persecutors;  but  it  was  a 
treacherous  peace,  and  left  the  Vaudois  with  a  hostile  garrison 
established  among  them.  Thdr  worship  was  prohibited,  and 
their  chief  pastor,  Leger,  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  in  his  exile  at 
Leiden  wrote  his  Histoin  ginirale  des  igtises  vaudoises  (1684). 
Tbe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  began  a  new  period 
of  persecntion,  which  aimed  at  entire  extermination.  This  was 
found  so  difficult  that  the  remnant  of  the  Vaudois,  to  the  number 
of  a6oO).were  at  last  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Geneva.  But  the 
love  ol  their  native  valleys  was  strong  among  the  exiles,  and  in 
1689  one  of  their  pastors,  Henri  Araaud,  led  a  band  of  800  men 
to  the  reconqucst  of  their  country.  His  first  attempts  against 
the  French  were  successful;  and  the  rupture  between  Victor 
Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Louis  XIV.  brought  a  sudden 
change  of  fortune  to  the  Vaudois.  Th^  were  recognized  once 
more  as  citizens  of  Savoy,  and  in  the  war  against  France  which 
broke  out  in  1696  the  Vaudois  regiment  did  good  service  for  its 
duke.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
territory  occupied  by  the  Vaudois  annexed  to  Savoy,  and, 
though  there  were  frequent  threatenings  of  persecution,  the 
idea  of  tderation  slowly  prevailed  in  the  policy  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  Vaudois,  who  had  tmdergone  all  these  vicissitudes, 
were  naturally  reduced  to  poverty,  and  their  ministers  were 
partially  maintained  by  a  subsidy  from  England,  which  was 
granted  by  Queen  Anne.  The  i8th  century,  however,  was  a  time 
of  religious  decadence  even  among  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  saw  the  Vaudois  made  sub- 
jects of  France.  This  led  to  a  loss  of  the  English  subsidy,  and 
they  applied  to  Napoleon  for  an  equivalent.  This  was  granted, 
and  their  church  was  organized  by  the  state.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  1816  English  influence  was  used  on 
behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  who  received  a  limited  toleraticm.  From 
that  time  onwards  the  Vaudois  became  the  objects  of  much 
interest  in  Protestant  countries.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
collected  to  build  hos{ntals  and  churches  among  their  valleys, 
and  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  possible  centre  of  a  Protestant 
church  in  Italy^  £q>ecially  from  England  did  they  receive 
sympathy  and  help.  An  English  clergyman,  Dr  Gilly,  visited 
the  valleys  in  1823,  and  by  his  writings  on  the  Vaudois  church 
attracted  considerable  attention,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  build 
a  college  at  La  Torre.  Moreover,  Dr  Gilly's  book  (A  Visit 
to  the  VeMeys  oj  Piedmont^,  chancing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
officer  who  luul  lost  his  leg  at  Waterloo,  Colond  Beckwith, 
suggested  an  object  for  the  energies  of  one  who  was  loth  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  to  sink  into  enforced  idleness.  Beckwith 
visited  the  valleys,  and  was  painfully  struck  by  the  squalor  and 
ignorance  <^  a  people  who  had  so  ^orious  a  past.  He  settled 
among  them,  and  for  thirty-five  years  devoted  himself  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  Duxuig  this  period  he  established  no  fewer 
than  120  schools;  moreover  he  brought  back  the  Italian  language 
which  had  been  displaced  by  the  French  in  the  services  of  the 
Vaudois  church,  and  in  1849  built  a  church  for  them  in  Turin. 
He  lived  in  La  Torre  till  his  death  in  1862,  and  the  name  of  the 
Englidi  benefactor  is  still  revered  by  the  simple  folk  of  the 
vaUeys.  (M.  C.) 

The'  parent  church  in  the  valleys  is  ecclesiastically  governed 
by  a  court  for  internal  afiairs  called  the  "  Table,"  aiter  the  eld 
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Stone  table  round  which  the  ancient  barbas  used  to  sit,  and  a 
mission  board,  with  an  annual  synod  to  which  both  the  home  and 
mission  boarcU  are  subject.  The  total  population  of  the  Wal^ 
den3ian  valleys  (for  they  also  contain  Roman  Catholics  in  no 
small  number)  amounts  to  about  20,000  all  told.  In  1900  there 
were  16  parishes,  with  18  pastcurs  and  22  temples,  and  also  3 
Sunday  schools  (3017  children)  and  194  day  schools  (with  4218 
children);  the  full  members  (Le.  communicants)  of  the  Wal- 
densian  faith  amounted  to  z  2,695.  There  were,  besides,  branches 
at  Turin  (i  temple,  2  pastcurs  and  750  members),  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  including  Sicily  (46  temples  and  as  many  pasteurs,  while 
the  number  of  members  was  5613,  of  day  scholars  2704,  and  of 
Sunday  school  scholars  3707).  It  is  also  reckoned  that  in 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  there  are  about  6000 
Waldensians;  of  these  1253  were  in  1900  full  members,' while 
the  day  scholars  numbered  364  and  the  Sunday  school  children 
670. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  Waldcnsian  and  other  sects  is 
copious.  For  their  rise  the  most  important  authorities  are  to  be 
found  in  Moncta,  Adversus  Catharos  et  Waldenses;  D'Argcntrd. 
CoUectio  judkiorum  de  novis  erroribus;  Alanus,  Advernis  kaeretUos; 
D'Achcry,  SpicUegia,  vol.  L;  Grctser«  Opera,  vol.  x.;  Limborch, 
Hislofia  JnquisUionis,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Liber  untentiarum 
of  the  Inquisitbn  of  Toulouse  from  1307-1322.  Of  modern  books 
may  be  mentioned  Schmidt,  Hisloire  des  Calharesi  Hahn,  Ceschuhle 
der  neumanick&iscken  Ketur;  DicckhofT,  Die  Waldenser  im  AfiUel' 
aiUr:  Prefer,  Beitrdge  tur  Gesckickte  der  Waldesier;  Cantik,  Cli 
Erelici  in  Italia:  Comba,  Sloria  deila  Ri/orma  in  Italia,  and  Histoire 
des  Vaudois  d*Italie;  Tocco,  L'Eretta  nd  medio  epo;  Montct, 
Histoire  litUraire  des  Vaudois;  Lea,  History  of  the  Inquisition  qf 
the  Middle  Ages.  Amongst  books  dealine  with  the  more  modern 
history  of  the  Vaudois  specially  are  L&er.  Hiaoirt  des  Ibises 
vtttidotses;  Arnaud,  Histoire  de  la  rentr&  des  Vaudois;  Pcrrin, 
Histoire  des  Vaudois;  Monastier,  Histoire  de  Viglise  vaudoise; 
Muston,  L' Israel  des  Alpes;  Gilly,  Excursion  to  the  VaUeys  of  Pied- 
mont, and  Researches  on  the  Waldensians;  Todd,  The  Waldensian 
Manuscripts;  Melia^  Origin,  Persecution  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Waldensians;  Jules  Chevalier,  Mimoires  mr  les  hirisiee  en  Daupkini 
avant  U  X  VI*  sitcle,  accompagnis  de  documents  inedits  sur  Us  sorciers 
el  Us  Vaudois  (Valence.  1890) ;  J.  A.  Chabrand,  Vaudois  et  Protestants 
des  Alpes:  recherches  kiitoriques  (Grenoble,  1886);  H.  Haupt, 
article  in  Von  Sybel's  Historiuhe  Zeitschrift  (1889),  pp.  ^0-68; 
W.  A.  B.  Cooltdge,  articles  in  the  Guardian  for  l8th  August  1886  and 
4th  December  1889. 

WALDERSEB,  ALFRED,  Count  (1832-1904),  Prussian 
general  field  marshal,  came  of  a  soldier  family.  Entering  the 
Guard  Artillery  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1850,  he  soon  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  his  official  superiors,  and  he  made  his 
first  campaign  (that  of  x866)  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  of 
Artillery  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  was  present  at 
K5niggr&tz.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign  Count  Waldersce 
was  promoted  major  .and  placed  on  the  general  staff,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  X.  Army 
Corps  (newly  formed  from  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Hanover). 
In  January  1870  he  became  miliUry  attachi  at  Paris  and  aido- 
de-camp  to  King  William.  In  the  Franco-German  War  Lieut.* 
Colonel  Count  Waldersee,  on  account  of  both  his  admitted 
military  talents  and  his  recent  experience  of  the  enemy's  army, 
proved  a  most  useful  assistant  to  the  "  supreme  War-Lord." 
He  was  present  at  the  great  battles  around  Met2,  in  which  he 
plashed  more  than  an  orderly  oflker's  part,  and  in  the  war  against 
the  repubUc  he  was  specially  sent  to  the  staff  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Meckloiburg-Schwerin,  who  was  operating  against  Chanay's 
army  on  the  Loir.  The  grand  duke  was  a  good  soldier,  but  not 
«  brilliant  strategist,  and  the  fortunate  outa>me  of  the  western 
campaign  was  largely .  due  to  his  adviser.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
Waldersce  received  the  First  Class  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  exceedingly  dcUcate  and  difficult  post  of 
German  representative  at  Paris,  in  which  his  tact  and  courtesy 
wore  very  marked.  At  the  end  of  1871  Waldersee  took  over  the 
command  of  the  X3th  Uhlans  at  Hanover,  and  two  years  later 
he  became  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Hanoverian  army  corps,  in 
which  he  had  served  before  187a  In  i88x  he  became  Moltke's 
principal  assistant  on  the  great  general  staff  at  Berlin,  and  for 
seven  years  was  intimately  connected  with  the  great  field 
marshal's  work,  so  that,  when  Moltke  retired  in  z888,  Waldersee's 
appointment  to  succeed  him  was  a  foregone  conchisioa.   Three 


years  later  the  chief  of  the  genend  staff  was  sent  to  ooaunand 
the  IX.  Corps  at  Altona,  an  appointment  which  was  interpreted 
as  indicating  that  his  dose  and  intimate  friendship  with  Bis- 
marck had  made  him,  at  this  time  of  the  chancellor's  dismissal, 
a  persona  npn  grata  to  the  young  emperor.  In  1898,  however, 
he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  III.  "Army  In- 
spection "  at  Hanover,  the  order  being  accompanied  by  the 
most  eulogistic  expressions  of  the  kaiser's  goodwilL  On  the 
despatch  of  European  troops  to  quell  the  Boxer  insurrection  in 
China  in  1900,  it  was  agreed  that  Count  Waldersee  should  have 
the  supreme  command  of  the  joint  forces.  The  preparations  for 
his  departure  from  Germany  caused  a  good  deal  of  satirical 
comment  on  what  was  known  as  the  "  Waldersee  Rummd  "  or 
"  theatricals."  He  arrived  at  the  front,  however,  too  late  to 
direct  his  troops  in  the  fighting  before  Peking.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  returned  to  Europe.  He  resumed  at  Hanover  his  duties 
of  inspector-geheral,  which  he  performed  almost  to  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  March  1904. 

WALDO,  SAMUEL  LOVETT  (1783-1861),  American  artist, 
was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  of  April  1783. 
He  had  a  studio  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  x8o6  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  painted  portraits  for  some  years  with 
success.  In  1809  he  returned  to  New  York^  and  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  city's  art  life  until  his  death  thero  on  the 
x6th  of  February  i86x.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1847.  Among  his  works  are  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  eariy  mayors  of  New  York,  now  in  the  New  York  City  Hall, 
a  portrait  of  Peter  Remsen,  in  possession  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  two  portraits  of  John  TrumbulL 

WALBNSEB,  also  called  the  Lake  ov  Walemstadt,  a  Swiss 
lake  between  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Linth  (Limmat), 
lying  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Ziiricb.  It  is  formed  by  the  Sees  river 
(descending  from  the  Wcisstanncn  glen),  which  once  oeitainly 
sent  its  waters  to  the  Rhine,  but  now  enters  the  lakh  at  its 
eastern  end.  Near  its  western  end  the  Linth  has  beoi  diverted 
through  the  Escher  canal  (completed  in  181  x)  into  the  lake, 
from  which  it  soon  again  issues  in  order,  by  means  of  the  Linth 
canal  (completed  in  1816),  to  fk>w  into  the  Lake  of  ZOrich. 
The  Waiensee  has  an  area  of  9  sq.  m.,  h  about  9  m.  in  length, 
xi  m.  wide  and  49s  ft.  deep,  while  its  surface  is  1388  ft.  above 
sea>level.  It  forms  part  of  the  Canton  of  St  Gall,  save  x}  aq.  a. 
towards  its  west  end,  which  are  in  that  of  Glanis.  It  lies  in  e 
deep  trendi  between  two  comparatively  lofty  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, so  that  its  scenery  is  more  gloomy  than  is  usual  with 
Swiss  Ukes.  Ou  the  north  shore  th(7e  is  but  a  single  village  of 
any  size  ((^tlinten),  while  above  it  rise  the  cliffs  of  the  seven* 
peaked  range  of  the  Kurfttisten  (7576  ft.),  at  the  west  end  of 
which  the  village  ci  Amden  nestles  in  a  hollow  iu|^  above  the 
lake*.  On  the  south  side  the  hills  rise  less  steeply  from  the  shore 
(on  which  are  Miihlehom  and  Murg)  towards  tlMs  fine  terrace  of 
the  Kerenzenberg,  on  which  are  the  frequented  summer  resorts 
of  Obstalden  and  Filzbach,  backed  on  the  south  by  the  singularly 
imposing  crags  of  the  MOrtschcnstock  (8oxa  ft.).  The  small 
towns  of  Wecscn  and  Walenstadt  are  situated  respectively  at 
the  westetn  and  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  lake,  a  railway 
along  the  south  shore  of  which  connects  them  with  each  other 
(ix  m.).  Since  the  construakm  <rf  this  line  no  steamers  ply  on 
the  lake.  (W.A.B.C.) 

WALES  (Cymru,  Owalia,  Cambria)  ^  a  Principality  occupying 
the  extreme  middle-west  of  the  southern  part  of  the  isUnd  of 
Great  Britain,  bounded  E.  by  the  English  counties  of  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire;  S.  by  the 
Bristol  Channel;  W.  by  St  George's  Channel;  and  N.  by  the 
Irish  Sea.  .  (For  map  see  Enoxand,  V.)  Its  area  is  7467  sq.  m. 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  (from  the  Point  of  Air  in  Flint 
to  Barry  Island  on  the  Glamorgan  coast)  is  136  m.,  while  its 
breadth  varies  from  92  m.  (from  St  Davids  Head  to  the  English 
border  beyond  CrickhoweD)  to  37  m.  (the  distance  between 
Aberystwyth  and  the  Shropshire  boundary  at  Qun  Forest). 
Its  total  circuit  is  about  540  m.,  of  which  390  consist  of  coast- 
line. The  prindpal  headlands  are  Great  Ormes  Head  in 
Caxiuurvonshire;  Braich-y-PwU,  the  jnost  westerly  point  of 


Cuntnwtfn:  St  CtrUi  Held,  Iht  mbit  miUAr  p^t  nl 
South  Wtla;  Wonm  Hud,  the  wntcni  eiHittuIy  oi  Goocr; 
ud  Livetiiock  Foiot  to  tlic  W.  □!  CanlilT.  The  piiucipil  blindi 
uc  Holy  Iilind,  oS  the  W.  caul  of  AnfleKii  BinlKy  (Yuys 
EaUI).  DCU  Bnich-y-Pwll;  and  the  islands  of  Ramsey,  Grass- 
holiii,  Skotntr.  Skokholm  and  Caldy  lYnyi  Pyt]  oS  the  PcRtbrokc- 
ihin  cout.  The  chief  inlets  ue  the  mouth  at  Ihe  Dec,  dividing 
FbnL  from  Cheshi^;  the  Mcnai  Strails,  Kpaiatinf  An^Lesea 
from  the  maioland;  Carnarvon  Bay;  Cardigan  Bay,  atnlching 
fnrn  Bnich-y-PwU  to  St  Davids  Bead;  St  Brides  Bay; 
Ifilfotd  Haven;  Carmarthen  Bay;  and  SwiDK*  Bay. 

In  eomn»n  parUme.  ai  vcfl  as  for  judicial  purpoaet  of  dituila. 
t)K  Pn«i)ialiir  u  divided  inM  Noitk  Wakt  ud  Siwik  Wala.  evh 


Denbigh  (Sir  Diiibyi:h). 
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Uantomty  (Sir 


IrDrtraldwyi 


Clvnorgin  (Sl[  Ft 
Pembroke  (ai  Bennij 
Hidnar  (Sir  Faesytcd) 


(Sir  Fry- 


47S.»M 


SMa7 


Moionnb  and  Di 
•3  at  U36  ft  I 

Drnara  Fan" 


.__^ iJd-Wiur.'  From  PJiidiDUiua  a  raive  of  hiUi  niu  In 

a  ■Dulb' westerly  dinctvon  lovards  St  Davldi.  lermlnatinf  In  the 
^twHy  nnae  of  north  Fvfnbrolre([76o  ft)  and  divHUng  the  broad 
nllcyi  of  the  TeiG  and  Towy.  Tbc  three  conbined  mi(t>  of  the 
Black  Mounlaiu  the  Bncknock  Bacons  and  the  BIh^Ii  Fonn 

IheCamarthen  Van  (163J  ft),  the  B™n  Bejcon  (186a  It)  aj3 
Ptn-y-EadcT  (a*t  (iMO  (I.)  near  the  Enilith  border. 

Iitii  giHf  JUsrri.— Smalllakei.  Hich  ailJyn  Ot>«n,  Uya  Safaddan 
(UancorK  LaVe).  Talyllp,  theTeifi  Pooli,  &c.  veUiA^  nutnenus 


laUke-orUynTnld.  ir 

lies  Uver]»ol  i^lh  waler, 
1  of  lour  artiAcial  lakes  cd 


;SE 


ys  of  the  Elan  and  Clurwen  coven  a  liuse  ard 

t  Radnonhire.    The  longcsi  rivei  in  Wala  !■  the  Severn 
^  '    n,- whicn  rises  in  PlEiTimrDDa,  and  takes  a 


iHrth.eqBIeHy  dirrci 
the  English  torder. 

Ridiiorand'"Ere™  %Jon  enconnteriw  English  Ll  '™"Hay. 
The  U>k  (16  m.)  Rom  ihrough  Birconsture,  and  iolu  the  Briild 
CluiuiduMtwpDRinMoiunDulhshlrc  The  Dee  bo  m.)  travenei 
Bala  Lake,  and  dr^ns  pans  el  [he  csontiei  of  Meriiweth.  Denbigh 
•od  Flmt  The  Towy  (6t  m.)  (kim  through  Carmanhenthiit. 
tntennf  ClTmarthm  Bay  at  Lfanste^n;  the  Teili  (jo  m.)  ris« 
uv  Tregann  and  faHs  Enbi  Cardigan  Bay  beknr  the  (own  of  Cardi- 

ffTheTBj|  (40  ni.),  riihu  amongst  the  Brecon  Beacons,  enten 
Brnlol  Channel ai  Cardilt.  Other  riversareihe  Dovey  (30 m.). 
(Jitint  inn  Cardigan  Bay  at  Aberdovrv;  the  Tif  (If  m.),  enledng 
Carmanhn  Biy  at  Laughdme;  and  the  bnud  roviinble  Conway 
(14  m.),  dividing  the  couirliei  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh. 

WOih     Fluci-N amis. —The    phu-namcs    throughout    the 
KiK^iality  may  be  said  la  group  Ihcmiclvts  roughly  Into  four 
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dIotaloH:  <1.)  Pan  ud  OMttmd  CdUc  MBMi  (IL)  Conupttd 
at  abbnvkMd  Cddc  nuno;  (UL)  Eo^  D*nM;(iv.)  Scan- 

'  Walea 
dittdcts  of  the  Uarcha 
aod  in  ctiuin  tncu  lytag  along  the  Sonth  Wales  cmtt,  nearly  all 
pukho.  villagea;  htmltu,  tanna,  boiuei,  mods,  fidds,  strearaa 
and  vaDeya  poaa^  native  appdlatkuu,  which  Tn  nuat  cawi  ara 
dscriptive  ol  Baliinl  aituatioai,  f^g.  fiaatyffiK,  the  bouodary 
biTiok:  AbtrftrO,  amilfa  at  the  barbou;  Tal-:^bimt,  end  of  the 
btidis;  Trp^yMm,  foot  ti  the  hill;  Dyj/n*,  *  vaOey,  ftc. 
Other  place-names  imply  a  personal  comiciioo  in  addition  to 
natural  featnns,  e.g.  NonSyftf,  the  blacksmith's  brook;  TVi/ncd, 
the  bouaa  of  Rebecca;  Uvym  Modoc,  Madoc's  grove;  Patt- 
latan,  ths  Sattoos'  rfen.  &c.  An  historical  origin  is  frequently 
commeraotatcd,  notably  in  the  many  foiuidationi  of  the  Celtic 
mlnknarle*  of  tile  5th,  6ih  and  7ih  centuries,  whernn  the  word 
Halt  (church)  precedes  a  proper  tiame;  thua  every  VfmJJruri 
recalls  the  early  labours  of  Dewi  SanI  (St  J)avid);  every  iJin- 
iMr,  Ukm  of  St  Tta^i  and  such  iiamea  ai  Utudmlm/,  Uatajn, 
Utnbaiiini  and  the  like  commeinorite  SS.  Tudno,  Afin, 
Padam,  Jkc  To  the  second  division— those  place-nanic)  which 
have  been  corrupted  by  English  usage— bcl<mg  moat  of  the  older 
hbtoiic  lowu,  in  stlikigg  contrast  with  tbc  rural  Tillagei  and 
puishcs,  whrch  in  nearly  all  easel  have  retained  unaltered  their 
origiaal  Celtic  names.  Angliciind  in  epelliog  and  even  to  some 
eitent  changed  in  sound  are  Coraurlia  (Caofyrddln);  Ptm- 
bfhe  (Fenfro);  KidK^y  (Cydweli);  CardiJ  {Caerdydd); 
CiiMJiiKry(LUnymddyfHI;whUe£innpe'rr,in  Welsh  Llanbedt- 
pont'Stqjhan,  affords  an  example  of  a  Cellic  pUce-mtne  both 
Anglicized  and  abbreviated.  In  not  a  few  instances  modem, 
English  nomendalure  has  sopplanted  [he  old  Welsh  place- 
names  in  popular  usage,  although  the  town's  ori^nal  appellation 
b  retained  in  Welsb  Hteulure  and  convesition,  e.g.  Hdyluad 
Is  CaergyIir(forl  of  Cybi,  a  Cellic  missionary  of  the  6lb  century); 
Fnsieipt  is  Llaoandiaa  (church  of  St  Andrew,  or  Andrss}; 
Si  Asafk  is  Uanclwy;  the  English  lame  commemonting  (be 
reputed  founder  of  the  see,  and  the  Welsh  name  recallfng  the 
church's  original  Foundation  on  the  hanks  of  the  £lwy.  Cardiiam, 
b  Welsh  Aberleifi,  from  il»  situation  neat  the  moulh  of  the 
Tei£,  and  Brum,  in  Welsh  Abcrhonddu,  from  its  tile  Dcu  the 
conftience  of  the  Usk  and  Honddu,  arc  eiamplcs  of  ccnupled 
Welsh  names  in  coDUODn  um — Ceredigion,  Brychan— which 
possess  is  iddilion  pure  Cellic  formv  la  tbe  third  division, 
English  place-names  are  tolerably  frecpient  everyvrhert  and  pre- 
domlnatelntheMarchcsandonlheSouthWalescaast  Evenin 
so  thoroughly  Welsh  n  county  as  Catdiganihire,  English  pUce- 
names  are  often  to  be  tncounlered,  e.g.  New  Quay,  High  hlcld, 
Oakford.  *c. ;  but  many  of  such  names  are  of  modem  InvenLion, 
dating  chiefly  from  the  rSth  and  lOth  centuries.  Of  the  many 
Enghsb  names  occurring  in  south  Fembrakc  nod  south  Glamor- 
gan, some  are  exact  or  fanclfid  translations  of  the  original  Welsh, 
e.{-  Cmnbridte  (Pontyfon)  and  LmidiiaiJi  (Eglwys  U  wyd) ,  olheis 
are  ol  direct  oternal  origin,  a>  Bisbopstone,  FlemiogBlone, 
Butler  HiU,  Briton  Feny,  Manselfield,  &c.  Name,  derived 
straight  from  an  Anglo-Noiman  source  are  rate;  Beaupri, 
Beaumaris,  Beaufort,  Fkui-de-Lis,  Roche,  may  be  cited  as  ei- 


lof  Li 


wilhei 


stical  fo 


id  Valle  Crucit  Abbeys. 
Hybrid  placc-namei  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  In  the 
coloniied  portions  of  Wala,  as  in  Cellii.ick  (a  combination 
of  the  Celtic  ((ffj.  a  haul  grove,  and  the  Norse  Kick,  a  haven), 
and  in  Flctherhill,  where  the  English  suRii  liilt  Is  pnclicallya 
transtation  of  the  Celtic  picSi.  A  striking  pccnllarity  ol  the 
Principality  it  ihc  prevalence  of  Scriptural  place-nanies;  a 
circunutdnce  due  undoubtedly  to  the  popular  religious  move- 
ments of  tbe  lath  century.  Not  only  are  such  namesasHoreb, 
Zion.  Pcnuel,  Siloh,  lie,  bestowed  on  Nonconformist  chapels, 
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but  these  Biblical  teims  have  likewise  been  applied  to  their  sur- 
rounding houses,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  to  growing  towns 
and  villages.  A  notable  example  of  this  curious  nomenclature 
occurs  in  Bethesda,  Carnarvonshire,  where  the  name  of  the 
Congregational  chapel  erected  early  in  the  xgth  century  has 
altogether  supplanted  the  original  Celtic  place-name  of  Cilfoden. 
But  although  English  and  foreign  place-names  are  fairly  numer- 
ous throughout  Wales,  yet  the  vast  majority  remain  Celtic  either 
in  a  pure  or  in  a  corrupted  form,  so  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
Celtic  language  is  essential  to  interpret  their  meaning. 

A  small  glossary  of  some  of  the  more  common  component  words  is 
appended  below. 

A  her,  the  mouth  or  estuary  of  a  river — Aberystwyth,  Abergwili. 

Ach,  water — Clydach,  Clarach. 

Afon,  a  river — a  word  which  retains  its  primitive  meaning  in 
Wales,  whilst  it  has  become  a  proper  name  in  England — Glanofon, 
Manorafon. 

BeUws,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  English  "  bead-house,  or  possibly 
of  the  Latin  "  bcatus  " — Bcttws-y-cocd,  Bettws  Ifan. 

Blaen,  the  top — BlaendyfFiyn,  Btaencwm. 

Bod,  house  or  abode — Bodfuan,  Hafod. 

Bron,  the  human  breast,  hence  breast  of  bill — Brongest,  Cil- 
bronnau. 

Bryn,  a  hill — Brynmawr,  Penbryn. 

Bwkh,  a  gap — Bwlchbychan,  Tanybwlch. 

Cae,  a  field — Cacglas,  Tynycae. 

Oxer,  a  fortress  or  fortified  camp;— Caerllcon,  Caersws. 

Capd,  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  **  capclla  "  applied  to  chapels, 
ancient  and  recent — Capel  Dcwi,  Capcl-issaf,  Parc-y-capcl. 

Cam,  a  cairn  or  heap  of  stones — Mocl-trigarn. 

Carnedd,  a  tumulus---Carncdd  Llywelyn. 

Cejn,  a  ridge — Cefn-Mably,  Cefn-y-bcdd. 

CU,  a  retreat,  said  to  be  akin  to  the  Goidclic  kit — Ciliau-Aeron, 
Cilcennin. 

Cnvic,  a  knoll  or  mound — Cnwcglas  (Anglicized  Into  Knucklas,  in 
Radnorshire). 

Coed,  a  wood — Coedmawr,  Penyooed. 

Craig,  a  rock  or  crag — Pcn-y-graig. 

Cr^t,  a  heap  or  barrow — Crflg  Mawr,  Trichrflg. 

Ciam,  a  low  valley,  Anglicized  mto  "  coomb  " — Cwm  Gwendraeth, 
Blacncwm. 

Din,  a  fortified  hill,  hence  Dinas,  a  fortified  town — Dincfawr.  Pen 
Dinas. 

Dot,  a  meadow — Dolwilym,  Dolau. 

Dwr,  Dwfr,  water — Glyndwrdu,  the  patrimony  of  the  celebrated 
Owen  Glendowcr,  of  which  his  Anglicized  name  is  a  corruption. 

Eglvtys,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  "  ecclesb,"  a  church — Eglwyswrw, 
Tanyreglwys. 

GaUtf  in  North  Wales  a  steep  slope;  in  South  Wales  a  hanging 
wood—GaUtyfyrddin,  Pcnyrallt. 

Celli,  a  crove — Gcllidcg,  Pcngclly  Forest. 

Clan,  a  bank-~CIanymdr,  Glandofan. 

Clyn,  a  glen  or  narrow  valley— Glyncothi,  Tyglyn.^ 

Llan,  a  sacred  enclosure,  hence  a  church;— a  most  interesting  and 
important  Celtic  prefix — Llandcilo,  Llansaint. 

Liech,  a  stone — LIcchryd,  Trcllcch. 

Uwyn,  a  grove — Penllwyn,  Llwynvbrfln. 

Uys,  a  court  or  palace — ^Henllys,  Llysowen. 

A/a«x,  open  land,  or  battlefield — Maesyfed  (the  Welsh  name  for 
Radnorshire),  Macsllwch. 

Moel,  bald,  hence  a  bare  hill-top — Moelfre. 

Mdr,  the  sea — Btynmdr,  Glanymdr. 

Myn^,  mountain — Llanfynydd,  Mynydd  DQ. 

Nant,  a  ravine,  hence  also  a  brook — Nantgwyllt,  Nanaau,  Nant- 
garodig. 

Paril,  a  glen  or  hollow — Pantycdyn,  Blaenpant. 

Pare,  an  enclosed  field — Parc-y-Marw,  Pcnparc. 

Pen,  a  summit — Pen  macn  mawr,  Pen  mark. 

Pont,  a  bridge,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  "pons" — Pont- 
hirwcn.  Talybonl. 

Porlh,  a  gate  or  harbour — perhaps  a  corrupt  forni  of  the  Latin 
"  porta  "— Aberporth,  Pump  Porth  ("  the  Five  Gales  "). 

Rkiw,  ascent  or  slope — ^Trocdyrhiw,  Rhiwias. 

Rhos,  a  moor — Rhosllyn,  Tyr  hos. 

Rkyd,  a  ford — Rhydytuwch,  Glanrhyd. 

Sam,  a  causeway,  generally  descriptive  of  the  old  Roman  paved 
roads — ^Tatsam,  Samau,  Sarn  Badrig. 

T<d,  an  end,  also  head — ^Taliaris,  Talyllyn. 

Tret,  a  homestead,  hence  cantref,  a  hundred— Hendrcf,  Cantref-y- 
gwaelod. 

Troed,  a  base  — ^Troed-y-bryn. 

Ty,  a  house,  a  cottaee — ^Tyncwydd,  Mynachty. 

Wy,  or  g»y,  an  obsolete  Celtic  word  for  water,  preserved  in  the 
names  of  many  Welsh  riveri — Elwy,  Gwili,  Wye  or  Gwy. 

YnySt  an  island,  or  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  bog — Ynys  Enlli  (the 
Welsh  name  for  Bardsey  Islands),  Ynyshir.  Clynrynys.  ^ 

YspyUy,  spiUt  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin  "  hospitium,"  often 


used  of  the  guest-house  of  an  i^tf)ey— Yspyay  Ystwytli.  Tafani 

Spite. 

Ystrad,  a  meadow  or  rich  lowland — ^Ystrad  Mynach,  Llanfihangel 
Ystrad. 

Population. — ^Tbe  total  population  of  the  twelve  counties 
of  the  Principality  was:  1,360,513  (x88i),  x,5i9»03$  (iSpi), 
X  ,7  20,600  ( 1901 ) .  These  figures  prove  a  steady  upward  tendency, 
but  the  increase  itself  is  confined  entirely  to  the  indtistrial 
districts  of  the  Principality,  and  in  a  special  degree  to  GUmocgan- 
shire;  while  the  agricultural  counties,  such  as  Pembroke, 
Merioneth,  Cardigan  or  Montgomery,  present  a  continuous 
though  slight  decrease  owing  to  local  emigration  to  the  centres 
of  industry.  The  whole  population  of  Wales  in  Tudoi,  Stuart 
and  early  Georgian  times  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  500^000 
souls,  and  was  probably  less.  But  with  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield, 
the  population  of  Glamorganshire  has  increased  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  that  of  any  other  county  of  the  United  Kingdom,  90 
that  at  present  this  county  contains  about  half  the  population 
of  all  Wales.  .It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  the  vast  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wales  arc  settled  in  the  industrial  area  which 
covers  the  northern  districts  of  Glamorgaiudiire  and  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Carmarthenshire;  whilst  central  Wales,  com- 
prising the  four  counties  of  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Merioneth  and 
Montgomery,  forms  the  least  populous  portion  of  the  Principalltj^. 
The  following  towns  had  each  in  1901  a  population  excceduig 
10,000:  Cardiff,  Ystradyfodwg,  Swansea,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
Aberdare,  Pontypridd,  Llanelly,  Ogmore  and  Garw,  Pembroke, 
Caerphilly,  Macsteg,  Wrexham,  Penarth,  Neath,  Festiniog, 
Bangor,  Holyhead,  Carmarthen.  Only  four  towns  in  North 
Wales  are  included  in  these  eighteen,  and  the  combined  popula- 
tions of  these  four— Wrexham  (14,966),  Festiniog  (11,435), 
Bangor  (11,369)  and  Holyhead  (10,079) — fall  far  below  that  of 
Merthyr  Tydfil  (69,328),  the  fourth  largest  town  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Industriet.^^Th^  chief  mineral  product  of  the  Prmcipality  is  coal, 
of  which  the  output  amounts  to  over  33,000,000  tons  annually. 
The  great  South  Wales  coalfield,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
covers  the  greater  part  of  Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,  the 
suuth-eastern  comer  of  Carmarthenshire,  and  a  small  portion  of 
south  Pcmb.  jkcshirc,  and  the  quality  of  its  coal  is  especially  suitable 
for  smelting  purposes  and  for  use  in  steamships.  The  supply  of 
limestone  and  ironstone  in  Glamorganshire  is  said  to  be  practically 
unlimited.  About  400,000  tons  of  ptg  iron  arc  produced  yearly,  and 
some  of  the  largest  iron-works  in  the  world  are  situated  at  Menhyr 
Tydfil  and  Dowlais.  Copper,  tin  and  lead  works  are  everywhere 
numerous  in  the  busy  valleys  of  north  Glamorgan  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Swansea,  Neath,  Cardiff  and  Uanelly.  In  North 
Wales,  Wrexham,  Ruabon  and  Chirk  arc  centres  of  coal-minine  in- 
dustry. There  are  valuable  copper  mines  in  Anglesea,  and  lead 
mines  in  Flint  and  in  north  Cardiganshire,  which  also  yield  a  ceruin 
deposit  of  «Ivcr  ore.  Gold  has  been  discovered  and  worked,  though 
only  to  a  small  extent,  in  Merionethshire  and  Carmarthenshire; 
Slate  quarries  are  ve.y  numerous  throughout  the  Principality,  the 
finest  quality  of  slate  being  obtained  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Bangor 
and  Carnarvon,  where  the  Penrhyn  and  Bethesda  quarries  give 
employment  to  many  thousands  of  workmen. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  Wales  is  purely  agricultural  in  char- 
acter, and  much  of  the  valley  land  is  particularly  fertile,  notably 
the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  the  vale  of  Clwyd  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Towy.  the  Tdfi,  the  Usk  and  the  Wye,  which  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  rich  pastures.  The  holdings  throughout  Wales  are 
for  the  most  part  smaller  in  extent  than  the  average  farms  of  Engbnd. 
Stock-raising  n  generally  preferred  to  the  growing  of  cereals,  and 
in  western  Wales  the  oat  crops  exceed  in  size  those  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  extensive  tracts  of  unenclosed  and  often  unimprovable 
land,  which  still  cover  a  large  area  In  the  Principality,  especially  in 
the  five  counties  of  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Brecon,  Montgomery  and 
Merioneth,  support  numerous  flocks  of  the  small  mountain  sheep, 
the  flesh  of  which  supplies  the  highly  prized  Webh  mutton.  The 
MTooX  of  the  sheep  is  manufactured  into  flannd  at  numberless  factories 
in  the  various  country  towns,  and  the  supply  meets  an  imporunt 
local  demand.  The  upland  tracts  also  aflord  good  pasturage  for  a 
number  of  cobs  and  ponies,  which  obtain  high  prices  at  the  local 
fairs,  and  Pembrokeshire  and  Cardiganshire  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  breed  of  horses  and  ponies.  The  cattle  of  Wales  present  all 
varieties  of  race,  the  Hereford  breed  nre\-ailing  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  Shorthorns  and  the  black  Castlemartins  in  the  south- 
western nans.  The  emit  herds  of  goats,  which  in  medieval  times 
subsisted  on  the  Welsh  hilU.  have  entlnely  disappeared  since  the 
general  adoption  of  the  sheep-farming  industry. 
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Wale*  iuelF,  but  in  18S1  ipecUl  legisUii 
inucuraied  bylhe  Welsli  Snaday  Closing  Act  (a6  Victoria), 
forbidding  the  nk  of  spirituous  Uqnon  by  all  inn-kHpen  on 
Sundays  Fo  any  but  bona  fide  UavvUen  thratighout  Wales  and 
Monmouthsbice.  A  wpanLe  act  oa  bebalf  of  Welsh  edocatlon 
was  likewise  passed  in  18S9,  Khen  the  WtUi  Inlemcdiate  Educa- 
tion Act  mule  ipedil  pravoioD  toi  latemedlatc  and  techolal 
education  tbrou^ut  the  Prini:ipa]ity  and  Monnwulhshlie. 
Eiaxpt  iai  [he  administTation  of  these  two  ^wcial  ads,  the 
system  at  government  in  Wales  ia  identical  in  every  respect  with 
that  ol  England  [see  ENCLANDand  UKITIJI  KiKCDOU).  Koyal 
commisaions  dealing  with  quealions  peculiar  to  Wales  have 
been  issued  irom  time  to  tiiuE,  notably  at  receni  yean,  in  the 
Wrish  Laud  Tenure  Commisiian  of  18^,  and  the  Webh  Church 
Commission  of  i«o6  (see  HiiUty). 

Stlipim. — Ecclesiastically,  the  whole  ol  Walci  lie*  within 
the  proviDce  of  Canterbury.  The  four  Welsh  sees,  however, 
extend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  twelve  counties,  for  thry 
include  the  whole  of  MonmouthshirB  and  some  portions  oi  the 
English  border  shiies;  on  the  otbn  huid,  the  lea  of  Bereford 
and  Chester  encroach  upon  the  eiUling  Wekh  counties.  The 
diocese  of  St  Davids  (Tyddewi),  ihe  largat,  oldest  and  poorest 
of  the  four  Cambrian  sees,  consiau  of  the  CDuntia  of  Pembroke, 
Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  almost  the  whole  of  Brecon,  the 
heater  part  of  Radnor,  and  west  Glamorgan  with  Swansea  and 
Cower,  "nie  cathedral  church  of  St  Davids  tsiilnated  near 
the  remote  headland  ol  St  Davids  in  Pembrokeshiie,  but  the 
episcopal  residence  has  been  Itsed  ever  sines  the  Reformation 
at  Abergwill  near  Camafthcn,  the  most  central  spot  in  this 
vast  diocese.  The  see  of  UaiidaS  conpiitea  MoDinoathshitt, 
all  Gbmorgsnthire  afar  west  as  the  Tawe.  and  some  parishes 
in  Brecon  apd  Hereford.  The  diocese  of  Bangor  cooslsts  of  the 
counIk5  of  Anglcsea.  Carnarvon  and  lar^  ponions  of  Merioneth 
and  Montgomery.  The  dioce»e  of  St  Asaph  (Llanelwy)  cumlsta 
of  the  county  of  Denbigh,  nearly  the  whirie  o(  Flint,  wHh 
portiona  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth  and  ShiDpahirT- 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  iiith  century  dissent  hu  been 
strongly  reptesented  in  the  Piindpaiity,  the  combined  ntunbera 

herenU  of  the  Church.     Universally  accepted  statistics  ss  to 
the  vazioui  religiDUB  bodies  11  has  been  foam 


obttfai,  but  the  Report  (igio)  of  tbt  Webb  Chunl 

staled  that,  eiclusive  ol  Roman  Catholics,  there  were  743,161 

^whom  ioj,o8i  were  Churchneo  and  550,380  Noaconforraista. 
The  gmtry  and  landowners  are  all,  broully  speaking,  memben 
of  the  established  Church,  hut  it  ii  impossible  to  nimg  any 
other  class  of  society  as  belonging  definitely  either  to  "  Church" 
or  "  Chapei"  According  to  the  above  Report,  the  three  moat 
powerful  disaenting  bodies  in  Wales  are  the  Congregalionalisia 
or  iDdepcndenls,  whose  memben  number  [75,147  throughout 
Wak)  ud  Uoonwuthshire;  the  Calvimslic  Methodists — a  direct 
oOsbool  of  the  Church  since  the  schism  of  iSii—wilh  a  mem- 
bership of  170,617;  and  the  Baptists,  143,835.  Wesleyan  and 
Presbyterian  chapdi  ate  likewise  numerous,  and  the  Unitarian 
or  Sodnian  body  hai  long  been  powerful  hi  the  valley  of  the 
Telfi.  Nearly  every  eilsling  sect  ia  represented  in  Walts,  in- 
cluding SwcdeDbot^ims  and  Uoravians.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  hat  many  foUowen  amongst  the  labouring  population  of 
Irish  descent  b  the  indutlrial  districts.  The  diocese  ol  Newport 
(known  till  1S96  as  Newport  and  Uonevia)  consisis  of  the  counties 
of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan  and  Uetejord;  whUsI  the  remaining 
etcien  counlic*  were  in  1895  formed  into  the  VlcarialE  of  Wales, 
which  in  ]8q8  was  erected  into  a  diocese  urider  a  bishop  with 
tho  title  cd  Mcnevia.  Since  the  erpulsion  of  [be  rcli^oua  otd«t 
Sna  France  In  [903  seven]  caDimu[iiliei  of  French  monk*  and 
nuns  havB  taken  up  their  abode  in  the:  PrindpaUcy. 

Hufsry.^At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain, 
S5  B.C.,  four  distinct  domhiant  tribes,  or  families,  are  enumerated 
<Rtt  of  the  Severn,  viz.  the  Decan^,  owning  the  island  of 
AnglcHB  (Vny)  Fdn)  and  the  Snowdonian  district;  the  Or- 
devices,  inhabiting  the  modem  counties  ol  Del^f|4i.  Flint  and 

marthenand  Pembroke;  aod  tho  Silures,  occupying  the  counties 
of  Glamorgan,  Breckrtock,  Kadnor  and  Monmouth.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  eidstiog  four  Welsh  sees  of  Bangor, 
St  Asaph,  St  Davids  and  LlandafI  coirespand  in  the  main  with 
the  Umit*  of  the»  Ions  tribal  divisions.  On  the  advance  of 
Ostoriut  into  western  Brilun,  he  met  with  considerable  resist- 
ance from  Caraclacus  (Caradog),  king  of  the  SUurcs,  but  afta 
some  enoonnters  this  prince  was  eventually  captured  and  tent 
in  chains  to  Rome.  Ute  partial  conquest  by  Ostorius  was 
completed  under  JuUul  Fiontinusby  the  year  78,  after  which 
the  Roiaani  act  10  work  in  order  to  pacify  and  develop  their 
newly  atmened  territory.  At  this  period  the  copper  mines  of 
Hona  or  Anglesea,  the  silver  mines  near  Flinlimmon  and  the  gold 
mines  hi  the  valley  of  the  Colhi  in  Catmanhenshire  wen  ei- 
plidted  and  worked  with  some  success  by  Eho  cooqueTOTS.  In 
spite  of  the  mountainous  and  bo^y  character  of  the  a 
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impotlant  ars  the  miliury  road  leading  S.  from  Devi  (Chester) 
by»»yolUriconium(Wroieltr)andGobanniuin  lAbetgavenny) 
to  Isra  Silurum  (Caerleon-on-Usk)  and  Vcnta  Silurum  (Caer- 
went);  another  from  Deva  to  Conovium  (Conway),  ndunce  a 
road,  the  Sam  Helen,  extended  due  S.  to  Carmarthen  {Marl- 
dunum),  by  way  of  Loventlum  (Pont  Llanio),  which  was  also 
connecled  with  Gobannium;  from  Msriduoum  a  road  led  E, 
through  the  modem  county  of  Glamorgan  by  way  of  Lcucsmm 
(Loughor)  and  Nidum  OleMh)  to  VenU  Silurum.  With  tho 
accession  of  Conttantine,  Chtisttanlly  was  biroduced  by  ths 
Roman*  into  the  parts  ol  Wale*  already  colonised,  and  tho 
efforts  of  the  Romiin  prlett*  were  later  supplemented  during 
the  jih,  6th  aiHl  jtS  ceniun"     '       .  ^  ..- 


stiy  five  hundrci 


a  (till  re 


Foremost  In  the  work  of  preaching  and  educating 
were  SS.  David,  Teflo,  Illtyd  and  Cadoc  In  Dyfed,  Morganwg, 
Gwent  and  Brycheiniog,  comprising  South  W^;  Cynllo,  Afin 
and  Padam  In  Ceredigion  and  Maesyfed,  or  Mid-Wale«;  and 
Delniot,  Dunawd,  Beuno,  Kentigem  and  Asaph  in  North  Walesr 
To  this  period  succeeding  [he  fall  of  the  Roman  power  ia  also 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  many  great  CeUic  monasteries,  of 
which  Bangor-Iscoed  on  the  Dee.  Birdsey  Islan'  ~~ 
and  Uantwit  Malorio  the  V^  of  Glmonan,  Cacrleon-or 
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sad  St  Davids  are  aiaongit  the  most  celebrated  in  early 
Welsh  ecclesiastical  annals.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions,  the  leoognized  powers  of  the  Du*  Britanniarttm,  the 
Roman  official  who  governed  the  upper  province  of  Britain, 
were  in  the  sth  century  assumed  by  the  Celtic  prince  Cunedda 
under  the  title  of  Gwledig  (the  Supreme),  who  fixed  his  court 
and  residence  at  Deganwy,  near  the  modem  Llandudno.  During 
the  6th  century  the  battle  of.  Deorham  gained  by  the  W^t 
Saxons  in  577  cut  off  communication  with  Cornwall,  and  in 
6x3  the  great  battle  of  Chester^  won  by  King  EtheUrith,  pre- 
vented the  descendants  of  Cunedda  from  ever  again  asserting 
their  sovereignty  over  Strathdyde;  the  jobt  effect,  therefore, 
of  these  two  important  Saxon  victories  was  to  isolate  Wales 
and  at  the  same  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  pretensions  of  its 
rulers  as  the  inheritors  of  the  ancient  political  claims  of  the 
Roman  governors  of  the  northern  province  of  Britain.  The  Sth 
century  saw  a  further  curtaihnent  of  the  Welsh  tenritories  under 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  annexed  Shrewsbury  (Amwythig)  and 
Hereford  (Henfordd)  with  their  surrounding  districts,  and 
constructed  the  artificial  boundary  known  as  Offa's  Dyke  running 
due  N.  and  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Wye. 
It  was  during  these  disastrous  Mercian  wars. that  there  first. 
Appeared  on  the  Welsh  coasts  the  Norse  and  Danish  pirates, 
who  harried  and  burnt  the  small  towns  and  flourishing 
monasteries  on  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  Bristol 
Channel.  In  the  9th  century,  however,  the  Welsh,  attacked  by 
land  and  sea,  by  Saxons  and  by  Danes,  at  length  obtained  a 
prince  capable  of  brining  the  turbulent  chieftains  of  his  country 
into  obedience,  and  of  opposing  the  two  sets  of  invaders  of  his 
realm.  This  was  Rhodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the  Great,  a  name 
always  cherished  m  Cyraxic  annals.  Like  Alfred  of  Wessex, 
Rhodri  also  built  a  fleet  in  order  to  protect  Anglesea*  ^'  the 
mother  ol  Wales,"  so  called  on  account  of  its  extensive  com- 
fields  which  supplied  barren  Gwynedd  with  provisions.  In  877 
Rhodri,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his 
dominions  of  Gwsmedd  (North  Wales),  Deheubarth  (South 
Wales)  and  Powys  (Mid  Wales)  were  divided  amongst  his  three 
sons,  Anarawd,  Cadell  and  Mervyn.  CansoUdaUon  of  C^ambro- 
British- territory  was  found  impossible;  there  was  no  settled 
capital;  and  the  three  princes  fixed  their  courts  respectively 
at  Aberffraw  in  An^^esea,  at  Dynevor  (Dinefawr)  near  Uandilo 
in  Deheubarth,  and  at  Mathrafal  in  Powys.  Howel,  son  of 
Cadell,  commonly  known  as  Howel  Dda  the  Good,  is  ever 
cdelxated  in  Welsh  history  as  the  framer,  or  rather  the  codifier, 
of  the  andent  laws  of  his  country,  which  were  promulgated  to 
the  people  at  his  hunting  lodge,  Ty  Gwyn  ar  Tif,  near  the 
modem  Whithuid.  In  Howel's  code  the  prince  of  Gwynedd 
with  his  court  at  Aberffraw  is  recognized  as  the  leading  monarch 
in  Wales;  next  to  him  ranks  the  prince  of  Deheubarth,  and 
third  in  estimation  is  the  prince  of  Powys.  The  laws  of  Howel 
Dda  throw  a  flood  of  interesting  light  upon  the  andent  customs 
and  ideas  of  early  medieval  WalM,  but  as  their  standard  of 
justice  is  founded  on  a  tribal  and  not  a  territorial  system  of 
sodety,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  antipathy  with  which  the 
Normans  subsequently  came  to  regard  this  famous  code.  Hie 
dbsensions  of  the  turbulent  princes  of.  Gwynedd,  Powys  and 
Deheubarth,  and  of  their  no  less  quarrelsome  chieftains,  now 
rent  the  country,  which  was  continually  also  a  prey  to  Saxon 
incursions  by  land  and  to  Scandtiuivian  attacks  by  sea.  Some 
degree  of  peace  was,  however,  given  to  the  distracted  country 
during  the  reign  of  Llewdyn  ap  Seissyllt,  the  husband  of  Ang- 
harad,  heiress  of  Gwynedd,  who  at  length  secuTted  the  over- 
lordship  or  sovereignty  of  all  Wales,  and  rdlgned  till  xoaa.  His 
son,  Griffith  ap  liewdyn,  who,  after  having  been  driven  into 
exile,  recovered  his  father's  realm  in  the  battle  of  Pencader, 
Carmarthenshire,  in  1041,  for  many  years  waged  a  war  of 
varying  success  against  Harold,  eari  of  Wessex,  but  in  X062.  be 
was  treacherously  slain,  and  Harold  placed  Waks  undo:  the  old 
king's  half-brothers,  Bleddyn  sikI  Rhiwallon, 

With  the  advent  of  the  Normans,  William  the  Conqueror,  with 
the  object  of  placing  a  firm  feudal  barrier  between  Wales  and  the 
caiMom  of  Mercia,  erected  three  palatine  counties  along  the 


Cymric  frontier^  Thus  Hngh  the  Wolf  was  placed,  in  Cheittt: 
(Caer),  Jloger  de  Montgomeiy  at  Shrewsbury  and  WiUiam  Fltz-' 
Osbem  at  Hereford.  In  xo8i  William  himself  visited  the  Frind- 
pality,  and  even  penetrated  as  far  west. as  St  Davids.  But  the 
most  important  result  of  this  first  Norman  invasion  was  to  be 
found  in  the  marvellous  and  rapid  success  of  Robert  Fits-Hamon, 
ead  of  Gloujcester,  who,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  knightly 
adventurers,  quickly  overran  South  Wales,  and  erected  a  chain  of 
castles  stretching  from  the  Wye  to  Milford  Haven.  The  rich 
low-lying  bnds  of  Morganwg  and  Gwent  were  thus  firmly^ 
occupied,  nor  were  they  ever  permanently  recovered  by  the 
Welsh  princes;  and  such  natives  as  remained  were  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  almost  impregnable  fortresses  of  stone  erected 
at  Caerphilly,  Cardiff,  (^owbridgc,  Neath,  Kidwelly  and  other 
places.  The  important  castles  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke 
were  likewise  built  at  this  period.  At  the  accession  of  William 
Rufus  the  domain  of  Gwynedd  had  been  reduced  to  Anglesea 
and  the  Snowdonian  district,  and  that  of  South  Wales,  or 
Deheubarth,  to  the  lands  contained  in  thebasinsof  the  rivcrsTowy 
and  Teifi,  known  as  Ystrad  Tywi  and  Ceredigion.  Griffith  ap 
Cynan,  of  the  royal  house  of  Gwynedd,  who  had  been  first  an 
exile  in  Ireland,  and  later  a  prisoner  at  Chester,  once  more 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  defied  the  Norraan  barons  with 
success,  whilst  Henry  I.  vainly  endeavoured  to  moke  his  liege 
and  follower,  Owen  of  Powys,  ruling  prince  in  Wales.  .Meanwhile 
the  house  of  Dynevor  once  more  rose  to  some  degree  of  power 
under  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  whose  father,  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  ba^  been 
slain  in  1095.  The  confused  reign  of  Stephen  was  natorally 
favourable  to  the  devdopment  of  Cymric  liberty,  and  with  such 
strong  princes  as  Owen,  son  of  Griffith  ap  Cynan,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Gwynedd,  and  with  Griffith  ap  Rhys  ruling  at  Djoievor, 
the  prospects  of  the  Cymry  grew  brighter.  In  z  136  the  army  of 
Griffith  ap  Rhys  met  with  a  large  English  force  near  Cardigan, 
composed  of  the  denizens  of  the  South  Wales  castles  and  of  the 
hated  Flemish  colonists,  who  had  been  latdy  planted  by  Henry  I. 
in  Dyfed.  A  fierce  engagement  took  place  wherein  the  Norman 
and  Flemish  troops  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  victorious 
Cymry  slew  thousands  of  their  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  the  Teifi 
dose  to  the  town  of  Cardigan.  The  following  year  (1x37)  saw 
the  deaths  of  the  two  powerful  princes,  Griffith  ap  Cynan,  "  the 
sovereign  and  protector  and  peacemaker  of  all  Wales,"  and 
Griffith  ap  Rhys, "  the  light  and  the  strength  and  the  gentleness 
of  the  men  of  the  south."  With  the  accession  of  Henry  U. 
peace  was  made  with  Owen  of  Gwynedd,  the  successor  of  Griffith 
ap  Cynan,  and  with  Rhys  ap  Griffith  of  South  Wdes.  In  1x69 
C>wen  Gwynedd  died  and  was  buried  in  Bangor  cathedral  after 
a  reign  of  33  years,  wherein  he  had  successfully  defended  his  own 
realm  and  had  d(»e  much  to  bring  about  that  union  of  all  Wales 
which  his  grandson  was  destined  to  complete.  On  the  other 
hand,  "  The  Lord  Rhys,"  as  he  is  usually  termed,  did  homage 
to  Henry  II.  at  Pembroke  in  1x71,  and  was  appointed  the  royal 
justiciar  of  all  South  Wales.  At  the  castle  of  Cardigan  in  j  176, 
Prince  Rhys  hdd  a  historic  bardic  entertainment,  or  eisUidfodt 
wherein  the  poets  and  harpists  of  Gwynedd  and  Deheubarth 
contended  In  amicaUe  rivalry.  This  enlightened  prince  died  in 
XX96,  and  as  at  his  death  the  house  of  Dynevor  ceased  to  be  of 
any  further  political  importance,  the  ovcrlordship  of  all  Waks 
became  vested  indisputably  in  the  house  of  Gwynedd,  which 
from  this  point  onwards  may  be  considered  as  re|»escnting  in 
itsdf  alone  the  independent  princqiaUty  of  Wales.  The  prince 
of  Gwynedd  henceforth  considered  Umsdf  as  a  sovereign, 
independent,  but  owmg  a  personal  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  it  was  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his  rights  as  such 
that  Llewelyn  ap  lorwetth,  V  the  Great,"  consistently  strove 
under  three  Engfa'sh  kings,  and  though  his  lesocrroes  were  small, 
it  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  he  might  be  able  by  uniting  his 
countrymen  to  place  the  recognized  autonomy  of  Gwynedd  on 
a  firm  and  enduring  basb«  By  first  connecting  himself  with  John 
through  his  marriage  with  the  Fjiglish  king's  daughter  Joan,  by 
straining  every  nerve  to  repress  dissensions  and  enforce  obedience 
amongst  the  Welsh  chieftains,  and  later  by  allying  himself  with 
the  En^h  bacons  against  his  suzerain,  this  prince  during  a 
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reign  of  44  yean  was  enabled  to  ^ve  a  considerable  amount  of 
peace  and  proaperity  to  his  countiy,  which  he  persistently  sought 
to  rule  as  an  independent  sovereign,  although  acknowledging  a 
personal  vassalage  to  the  king  of  England. 

The  close  of  the  12th  century  saw  the  final  and  complete 
subjection  of  the  ancient  Cambro-British  Church  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Canterbury.  As  part  of  the  Roman  Upper  Province  of 
Britain,  Wales  wodd  naturally  have  fallen  under  the  primacy 
of  York,  but  the  Welsh  sees  had  continued  practically  inde- 
pendent of  outside  control  during  Saxon  times.  The  bishops 
of  St  Davids  had  from  time  to  time  chimed  metropolitan  rights 
over  the  remaining  sees,  but  in  11 15  St  Anselme's  appointment 
of  the  monk  Bernard  (d.  1x47)  to  St  Davids,  in  spilt  of  the 
opposition  of  the  native  clergy,  definitely  marked  the  end  of 
former  Welsh  ecclesiastical  independence.  In  11 88  Archbishop 
Baldwin  with  a  distinguished  train,  whilst  preaching  (he  Third 
Crusade,  made  an  itinerary  of  the  Welsh  sees  and  visited  the  four 
cathedral  churches,  thereby  formally  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  Canterbury  throughout  all  Wales.  But  in  1199  the  celebrated 
Gerald  de  Barri  (Giraldus  Cambrensis),  archdeacon  of  Brecon  and 
a  member  of  the  famous  Norman  baronial  house  of  de  Barri,  and 
also  through  his  grandmother  Nesta  a  great-grandson  of  Prince 
Rhys  ap  Tudor  of  Deheubarth,  was  elected  bishop  by  the  chapter 
of  St  Davids.  This  enthusiastic  priest  at  once  begaA  to  rc-assert 
the  ancient  metropolitan  claims  of  the  historic  Welsh  see,  and 
between  the  years  1 199-1203  paid  three  visits  to  Rome  in  order 
to  obtain  the  support  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  against  John  and 
Archbishop  Hubert,  who  firmly  refused  to  recognize  Gerald's 
late  election.  Innocent  was  inclined  to  temporize,  whilst  the 
Welsh  chieftains,  and  especially  Gwenwynwyn  of  Powys,  loudly 
applauded  Gerald's  action,  but  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  himself 
prudently  held  aloof  from  the  controversy.  Finally,  in  1203, 
Gerald  was  compelled  to  make  complete  submission  to  the  king 
and  archbishop  at  Westminster,  and  henceforth  Canterbury 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Welsh  sees,  a  circum- 
stance that  tmdoubtedly  tended  towards  the  later  union  of  the 
two  countries. 

In  X238  Llewelyn,  growing  aged  and  infirm,  summoned  all  his 
vassals  to  a  conference  at  the  famous  Cistercian  abbey  of  Strata 
Florida,  whereat  David,  his  son  by  the  Princess  Joan  of  England, 
was  acknowledged  his  heir  by  all  present.  Two  years  later 
Llewelyn,  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  all  the  Welsh  princes, 
expired  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  his  own  foundation 
at  Aberconway.  He  was  succeeded  by  David  II.,  at  whose  death 
without  children  in  1246  the  sovereignty  of  Owynedd,  and  con- 
sequently  of  Wales,  reverted  to  his  three  nephews,  sons  of  his 
half-brother  Griffith,  who  had  perished  in  1244  whilst  trying  to 
escape  from  the  Tower  of  London,  where  Henry  III.  was  holding 
him  as  hostage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  ^nce  Davi^.  Of 
Griflith's  three  sons,  Owen,  Llewelyn  and  David,  the  most 
popular  and  influential  was  undoubtedly  Llewelyn,  whose  deeds 
and  qualities  were  celebrated  in  extravagant  terms  by  the  bards 
of  bis  own  day,  and  whose  evil  fate  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  Welsh  poe(s.  Though  to  this,  the  last  prince  of  Wales, 
political  sagacity  and  a  firm  desire  for  peace  have  often  been 
ascribed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  showed  himself  both 
turbulent  and  rzsh  at  a  time  when  the  moat  cautious  diplomacy 
on  his  part  was  essential  for  his  country's  existence.  For 
Edward,  Henry  III.'s  son  and  heir,  who  had  been  created  earl  of 
Chester  by  his  father  and  put  in  possession  of  all  the  royal 
claims  in  Wales,  was  generally  credited  with  a  strong  determin- 
ation to  crush  for  ever  Welsh  independence,  should  afittbg  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  present  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  hostile  policy 
of  Llewelyn,  who  had  closely  associated  himself  with  the  cause 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  barons,  was  at  first  successful. 
For  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  English  king  and  the  Welsh  prince  at  Montgomery,  whereby 
the  latter  was  confirmed  in  his  principality  of  Gwynedd  and  was 
permitted  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  the  Welsh  barons,  save 
that  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Dynevor,  which  the  king  reserved 
to  himself;  whilst  the  four  fertile  canlrefs  of  Perfeddwlad,  lying 
between  Gwynedd  and  the  earldom  of  Chester,  were  granted  to 


the  prince.  Llewelyn  was,  however,  fooUsh  enough  to  lose  the 
results  of  this  very  favourable  treaty  by  intriguing  with. the  de 
Montfort  famOy,  and  in  1273  he  became  betrothMl  to  Eleanor 
de  Montfort,  the  old  Eari's  only  daughter,  a  piece  of  political 
folly  which  may  possibly  in  some  degree  account  for  Edward's 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Welsh  prince.  In  1274  Llewelyn  refused 
to  attend  at  Edward's  coronation,  although  the  ScottiiJi  king 
was  present.  In  1276  Edward  entered  Wales  from  Chester,  and 
after  a  short  campaign  brou^t  his  obstinate  vassal  to  submit 
to  the  ignominious  treaty  of  Conway,  whereby  Llewelyn  lost 
almost  all  the  benefits  conferred  on  him  by  the  compact  of 
Montgomery  ten  years  before.  Llewelyn,  utterly  humbled,  now 
behaved  with  such  prudence  that  Edward  at  last  sanctioned  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  de  Montfort  (although  such  an  alliance 
must  originally  have  been  highly  distasteful  to  the  English  king), 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  much  pomp  in  Worcester 
Cathedral  in  1278.  In  1281  discontent  with  the  king  and  his 
system  of  justice  had  again  become  rife  in  Wales,  and  at  this 
point  the  treacherous  Prince  David,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  king  against  his  own  brother,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  a 
national  revolt.  On  Palm  Sunday  1282,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
David  sudden^ attacked  and  burnt  Hawarden  Castle,  whereupon- 
an  Wales  was  up  in  arms.  Edward,  greatly  angered  and  now 
bent  on  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  independence  of  the 
Principality,  hastened  intd  Wales;  but  whilst  the  king  was 
campaigning  in  Gwynedd,  Prince  Llewelyn  himself  was  slain 
in  an  obscure  skirmish  on  the  nth  of  December  1282  at  Cefn-y- 
bedd,  near  Builth  on  the  Wye,  whither  he  had  gone  to  rouse  the 
people  of  Brycheiniog.  Llewelyn's  head  was  brought  to  Edward 
at  Conway  Castle,  who  ordered  it  to  be  exhibited  in  the  capital, 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  ivy,  in  mocking  allusion  to  an  ancient 
Cymric  prophecy  concerning  a  Welsh  prince  being  crowned  in 
London.  His  body  is  said,  on  dotibtful  authority,  to  have  been 
buried  honourably  by  the  monks  of  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  near 
Rhayader.  Llewelyn's  brother,  now  David  III.j  designated  by 
the  English  "  the  last  survivor  of  that  race  of  traitors,"  for  a 
few  months  defied  the  English  forces  amongst  the  fastnesses  of 
Snowdon,  but  ere  long  he  was  captured,  tried  as  a  disloyal  English 
baron  by  a  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  and  finally  executed  under 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity  oa  the  3rd  of  October  1283. 
With  David's  capture  practically  all  serious  Welsh  resistance  to 
the  English  arms  ceased,  if  we  except  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  to  rouse  the  crushed  nation  in  1293  by  Llewelyn's  natural 
son,  Madoc,  who  ended  his  days  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Having  suppressed  the  independence  of  Wales,  Edward  now 
took  steps  to  keep  Gwynedd  itself  in  permanent  subjection  by 
building  the  castles  of  Conway,  Carnarvon,  Cricdeth  and 
Harlech  within  the  andent  patrimony  of  the  princes  of  North 
Wales,  whose  le^timate  race  was  now  extinct  save  for  Llewelyn's 
daughter  Gwenllian,  who  had  entered  the  convent  of  Sempring- 
ham.  In  April  1284  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  meanwhile  joined 
her  husband  in  Wales,  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  newly  built 
castle  of  Carnarvon,  and  this  infant  the  victorious  king,  half 
in  earnest  and  half  in  jest,  presented  to  this  Welsh  people  for  a 
prince  who  could  speak  no  word  of  English.  On  the  7th  of 
February  x3or,  Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  formally  created 
"  prince  of  Wales  "  by  his  fiither,  and  henceforward  the  title 
and  honours  of  Prince  of  Wales  became  associated  with  the 
recognized  heir  of  the  English  crown. 

By  the  Statute,  or  rather  Ordinance  of  Rhuddlan,  promulgated 
in  r284,  many  important  changes  were  effected  in  the  civil 
administration  of  Wales.  Gbmorgan  and  the  county  palatine 
of  Pembroke  had  hitherto  been  the  only  portions  of  the  country 
subject  to  English  shire  law,  but  now  Edward  parcelled  out  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  princes  of  Gwynedd  and  of  Deheubarth 
into  six  new  counties,  with  sheriffs,  coroners  and  bailiffs.  Thus 
Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth  and  Fliftt  were  erected  in  North 
Wales;  whilst  out  of  the  districts  of  Ystrad  Ty^  and  Ceredigion 
in  South  Wales,  the  old  dominions  of  the  house  of  Dynevor,  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  were  formed.  The  old 
Welsh  land  tenure  by  gavelkind  was.  however,  still  permitted 
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to  remain  in  {pict  Amongst  the  natives  of  all  Wales,  whilst  it  vas 
henceforth  arranged  to  adnfinister  justice  in  the  eight  counties 
by  special  royal  judges,  and  in  the  Marches  by  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  various  lords^marchers  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  tenure.  Another  distinguishing  mark  of  Edward's  policy 
towards  Wales  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  and  administra- 
tive powers  given  to  the  fortified  towns,  inhabited  solely  by  people 
of  English  birth  and  by  Welshmen  who  acquiesced  in. English 
rule.  Municipal  charters  and  market  privileges  were  now  granted 
to  such  towns  as  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Builth,  Cardigan,  Mont- 
^mcry,  Aberystwilh,  Newborough,  &c.,  and  this  wise  policy 
was  continued  under  Edward  II.  and  Edward  IIL  Many  of  the 
tiu-bulcnt  Welsh  warriors  having  now  become  mercenaries  on  the 
continent  or  else  enlisted  under  the  English  king,  and  the  whole 
of  the  land  west  of  Severn  at  last  enjoying  internal  peace,  the 
commercial  resources  of  Wales  were  developed  in  a  manner  that 
had  hitherto  not  been  possible.  Coal,  copper,  timber,  iron,  and 
especially  wool,  were  exported  from  the  Principality,  and  by  the 
Statute  Staple  of  1353  Carmarthen  was  declared  the  sole  staple 
lor  the  whole  Welsh  wool  trade,  every  bale  of  wool  having  first 
to  be  sealed  or  "  cocketed  "  at  this  important  town,  which  during 
the  X4th  century  may  almost  be  accounted  as  the  English 
capital  of  the  Principality,  so  greatly  was  it  favoured  by  the 
Plantagenet  monarchs.  A  natural  te&vlt  of  this  partial  treatment 
of  the  towns  by  the  king  and  his  vassahi  was  that  the  English 
tongue  and  also  EngUsh  customs  became  prevalent  if  not  universal 
in  all  the  towns  of  Wales,  whilst  the  rural  districts  remaine<i 
strongly  Cymric  in  character,  language  and  sympathy. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  enforced  repose  in  the  land  and 
of  prosperity  in  the  towns,  all  Wales  was  suddenly  convulsed  by 
a  wide-spread  revolt  against  the  English  crown,  which  reads  more 
like  a  tale  of  romance  than  a  piece  of  sane  history.  The  deposi- 
tion of  Richard  II.  and  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  combined 
with  the  jealousy  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Wales  against  the 
privileged  dwellers  of  the  towns,  seem  to  have  rendered  the 
country  ripe  for  rebellion.  Upon  this  troubled  scene  now 
appeared  Owen  Glendower  (Owain  Glyndwfrdwy:  died  ?  1415),  a 
descendant  of  the  former  princes  of  Powys  and  a  favourite  courtier 
of  the  late  King  Richard,  smarting  under  the  effect  of  personal 
wrongs  received  from  Henry  of  Lancaster.  With  a  success  and 
speed  that  contemporary  writers  deemed  miracidous,  Owen 
stirred  up  his  countrymen  against  the  king,  and  by  their  aid 
succeeded  in  destroying  castle  after  castle,  and  burning  town 
after  town  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
between  the  years  140X  and  1406.  In  1402  he  routed  the  forces 
of  the  Mortimers  at  Bryn  Glas  near  Knighton  in  Macsyfed,  whfere 
he  captured  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  English  throne,  the  young  earl  of  March. 
The  aims  of  Owen  were  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  who  had  hastened  to  acknowledge 
the  upstart  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  had  sent  12,000  troops  on  his 
behalf  to  Milford  Haven.  In  this  letter  Owen,  who  was  holding 
his  court  in  Llanbadarn  near  Abexystwith,  demands  his  own 
acknowledgment  as  sovereign  of  Wales;  the  calling  of  a  free 
Welsh  parliament  on  the  English  modd;  the  independence  of 
the  Welsh  Church  from  the  control  of  Canterbury;  and  the 
founding  of  national  colleges  in  Wales  itself.  An  assembly  of 
Welsh  nobles  was  actually  summoned  to  meet  in  1406  at  Machyn- 
lleth in  an  ancient  building  still  standing  and  known  to  this  day 
as  "  Owen  Glendower's  Parliament  House."  In  vain  did  Henry 
and  his  lords-marchers  endeavour  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and 
to  capture,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  the  person  of  Glendower 
himself;  the  princely  adventurer  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
existence,  and  for  a  few  years  Owen  was  practically. master  of  all 
Wales.  Nevertheless,  his  rule  and  power  gradually  declined,  and 
by  the  year  1408  Owen  himself  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  as  he  had  arisen,  and  the  land  once  more  fell  into 
undbputed  possession  of  the  king  and  his  chosen  vassals.  For 
Owen's  brilliant  but  brief  career  and  ruthless  treatment  of 
Eng^h  settlers  and  Anglophil  Welshmen,  his  countrymen  had 
Dot  unnaturally  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  the  j«vere  statutes 
which  the  affrighted  parliaments  of  Henry  IV.  framed  for  the 


protection  of  the  English  dwellers  in  Wales  and  the  border 
counties,  and  which  were  Jiot  repealed  until  the  days  of  the 
Tudors.  Of  the  part  played  by  the  Cymry  during  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  it  is  needless  to  speak,  since  the  period  forms  a  part  of 
EngUsh  rather  than  of  Welsh,  history.  The  Yorkist  f&cUoa 
seems  to  have  been  strongest  in  the  eastern  portioa  of  the 
Principality,  where  the  Mortiiners  were  aU-pbwerfuI,  but  later 
the  close  connexion  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  with  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  of  Anglesea  (beheaded  in  X46X)  who  had  married 
Catherine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry-  V.,  did  much  M  invite 
Welsh  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  Henry-  Tudor,  his 
grandson,  who  claimed  the  English  throne  by  right  of  his  grand- 
mother. Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas  (145X-X527),  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
powerful  personage  in.  South  WaleSj  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, on  his  landing  at  Milford  Haven  in  X4S5  found  the  Welsh 
ready  to  rise  in  his  behalf  against  thfe  usurper  Richard  TII.  With 
an  army  largely  composed  of  Sir  Rhys's  adherents,  Henry  was 
enabled  to  face  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  and  con^quenlly  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  England.  4  Thus  did  a  Welshman  revenge 
the  ignominious  deaths  of  Prince.  Llewelyn  and  Prince  David  by 
becoming  two  centuries  later  king  of  England  and  prince  of 
Wales. 

With  the  Tudor  dynasty  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  a  number 
of  constitutional  changed  intended  to  place  Welsh  subjects  on  a 
complete  social  and  poUtical  equah'ty  with  Englishmen  have  to  be 
recorded.  The  all-important  Act  of  Union  x  536  (27  Henry  Vm.), 
converted  the  whole  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  into  shire  ground, 
and  created  five  Qew  counties:  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  or  Brecon  and  Monmouth.  At  the  saipe  time  the 
remaining  lordships  were  added  to  the  English  border  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Shropshire  and  Hereford,  and  also  to  the  existing 
Welsh  shires  of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke, 
all  of  which  found  their  boundaries  considerably  enlarged  under 
this  statute.  Clause  26  of  the  same  act  likewise  enacted  that  the 
X2  Welsh  counties  should  return-  24  members  to  the  English 
parliament:  one  for  each  .county,  one  for  the  boroughs  in  each 
county  (except  Merioneth),  and  one  for  the  town  and  county  of 
Haverfordwest.  It  is  probable  that  Welsh  ihembcrs  attended 
the  parliaments  of  1536  and  1539,  and  certain  it  is  that  Ihey  were 
present  at  the  parliament  of  xs4x  and  every  parliament  subse- 
quently held.  This  act  of  union  was  iollowed  in  1542  by  an 
'*  Act  for  certain  Ordinances  in  the  King's  Majesty's  Dominion 
and  Principality  of  Wales"  (34  &  35  Henry  VIIL),  which 
placed  the  court  of  the  president  and  council  of  Wales  and  fbe 
Marches  on  a  legal  footing.  This  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  had  originally  been 
called  into  being  under  Edward  IV.  with  the  object  of  suppressing 
private  feuds  and  other  illegalities  amongst  the  lords-marchers 
and  their  retainers.  This  council  of  Wales,  the  headquarters  of 
which  had  been  fixed  at  Ludlow,,  uhdoubtedly  did  gcod  service 
on  behalf  of  law  and  order  under  such  capable  presidents  as 
Bishop  Rowland  Lee  and  William  Herbert,  carl  of  Pembroke; 
but  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  and  had  in 
fact  become  an  engine  of  oppression  by  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, although  it  was  hot  definitely  abolished  till  the  revolution 
of  1688.  The  act  of  1542  also  enacted  that  courts  of  justice  under 
the  name  of  "  The  King's  Great  Sessions  in  Wales  "  should  sit 
twice  a  year  in  every  one  of  the  counties  of  Wales,  except  Mon- 
mouth, which  was  thus  formally  declared  an  Engh'sh  shire. 
For  this  purpcec  four  circuity,  two  for  North  and  two  for  South 
Wales,  e^ch  circuit  containing  a  convenient  group  of  three 
counties,  were  created;  whilst  justices  of  the  peace  and  cuslhdcs 
rotulorvm  for  each  shire  were  likewise  appointed.  At  the  same 
time  all  ancient  Welsh  laws  and  customs,  which  were  at  variance 
with  the  recognized  law  of  England,  were  now  declared  illegal,  and 
Cymric  land  tenure  by  gavelkind,  Which  had  been  respected 
by  Edward  I.,  was  expressly  abolished  and  its  place  taken  by 
the  ordinary  practice  of  primogeniture.  It  was  also  particularly 
stated  that  all  legal  procedure  must  henceforth  be  conducted  in 
the  English  tongue,  an  arrangement  which  fell  very  heavily  on 
'pooT  monoglot  Welshmen  and  appears  an  especially  harsh  and 
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oncracicNtt  enictaent  mhm  cominc  fmn  a  fovereSgn  wbo  ipw 
himseU  a  genuine  WeUhman  by  birUi.  Under  the  system  ol  the 
Great  Sessions  justice  was  administered  thxoushout  the  twelve 
counties  of  Wales  for  neaiiy  three  hundred  years^  and  it  was 
not  until  1830  that  this  system  of  jurisdiction  was  abolished 
(not  without  some  protest  from  Welsh  members  at  Westminster), 
and  the  existing  North  and  South  Wales  circuits  were  biought 
into  being. 

With  the  peaceful  absorptfen  of  the  iE^dpality  into  the 
realm  of  the  Tudor  sovereignSt  the  subsequent  coarse  of  Welsh 
history  assumes  mainly  a  religious  and  educational  character. 
The  influence  of  the  Renaissance  seems  to  have  been  tardy  in 
penetrating  into  Wales  itsdf ,  nor  did  the  numerous  ecclesiastical 
changes  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  cause  any  marked 
signs  either  of  resentment  or  approval  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
Webh  people,  although  some  of  the  ancient  Catholic  custonts 
lingered  on  obstinately.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were,  however,  to  be  found  at  court  and  in  the  universities 
a  number  of  ardent  and  talented  young  Welshmen,  adherents 
mostly  of  the  reforming  party  in  Church  and  State,  who  were 
destined  to  bring  about  a  brilliant  literary  revival  in  their  native 
land  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Of  this  dis- 
tinguished band  th6  most  memorable  names  are  those  of  Bishop 
Richard  Duvics  (c.  1501-1581)  and  of  William  Salesbuiy,  the 
squire-scholar  of  Llanrwst  (e,  X520-C.  x6oo)  in  Denbighshire,  who 
Is  commonly  credited  with  the  honour  of  having  produced  the 
first  printed  book,  in  the  Webh  language,  a  small  volume  of  pro- 
verbs published  in  London  about  the  year  1545.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  a  novd  and  vigorous  ecclesiastical  policy  on 
truly  national  h'nes  was  now  Inauguratol  in  Wales  itself,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Richard  Davies,  nominated 
bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  1559  and  translated  thence  to  St  Davids  in 
1 561,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  act  of  parliament  of 
1563,  commanding  the  bishops  of  St  Davids,  Llandaff,  Bangor, 
St  i^ph  and  Hereford  to  prepare  with  all  ^)eed  for  public  use 
Welsh  transbtlons  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Of  the  five  prelates  thus  named,  Davies  alone  was 
competent  to  undertake  the  task,  and  for  assistance  in  the 
.work  of  translation  he  called  upon  his  old  friend  and  former  neigh- 
bour, William  Salesbury,  who  like  the  bishop  was  an  excellent 
Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar.  The  pair  laboured  with  such 
diligence  that  before  the  dose  of  the  year  1567  the  required 
translations  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  New  Testament  were  pub- 
lished in  London;  the  former  being  the  exclusive  work  of  the 
bishop,  whilst  the  latter  was  principally  the  product  of  Salesbury's 
pen;  although  some  portions  of  it  were  contributed  by  Bishop 
Davies  and  by  Thomas  Huet,  or  Hewett,  precentor  of  St  Davids 
(d.  1591).  Having  accomplished  so  much  in  90  small  a  space  of 
time,  the  two  friends  were  next  engaged  upon  a  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  owing  to  a  quarrel,  the  cause  of  which 
remains  obscure,  this  interesting  literary  partnership  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  endixig  about  1570.  The  honour  of  presenting  his 
countrymen  with  a  complete  Wdsh  version  of  the  Bible  was 
reserved  for  WiUiam  Morgan  (c.  1547-1604),  vicar  of  Llanr- 
bayader,  in  Denbighshire,  and  ajfterwards  bishop  successively  of 
Llandaflf  and  of  St  Asaph.  For  eight  years  Mor^in  was  busied 
with  his  self-imposed  task,  being  greatly  encouraged  thereto 
by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  by  Bishop  William  Hughes  (d.  i6oo)  of 
St  Asaph,  and  by  other  leading  dignitaries  of  the  Church  both  in 
England  and  in  Wales.  In  December  1588  the  first  complete 
Welsh  Bible,  commonly  known  as  "Bishop  Morgan's  Bible," 
was  issued  from  the  royal  press  at  Westminster  tmder  the  patron- 
age of  queen  and  primate,  about  800  copies  being  supplied  for 
distribution  amongst  the  parish  churches  of  Wales.  This  famous 
edilh  prinups  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  first  and  foremost  of  Welsh 
classics,  was  further  supplemented  under  James  L  by  the 
Authorized  Version,  produced  by  Richard  Parry  {i^fto-iti^), 
bishop  of  St  Asaph,  with  the  help  of  Dr  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd 
(1570-1644),  the  first  great  Welsh  lexicographer.  At  the  ter- 
centenary of  "Bishop  Morgan's  Bible  "  in  1888  a  national  move- 
ment of  appreciation  was  set  on  foot  amongst  Welshmen  o|  all 
denominations  both  at  homeland  abtoad,  .with  the  result  that 


a  menocial  cross  waaeracttd  in  the  cathedral  doie  of  St  Asaph 
in'  order  to  perpetuate  the  names  and  national  services  of  the 
eight  leading  Welsh  translators  of«the  Scriptures:— Bishops 
Davies,  Morgan  and  Pany;  WiUiam  Salesbury;  Thomas  Uuet; 
Dr  Davies  of  Mallwyd;  Archdeacon  Edmund  Prys  (154x^x624^, 
author  of  a  popular  Welsh  metrical  version  of  the  Psalur;  and 
Gabriel  Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster  (i53ft-ifioE),  a  natiye 
of  Ruthin,  who  greatly  assisted  Bishop  Morgan  in  his  task.  Two 
circumstances  attending  the  production  of  these  Welsh  transla- 
tions should  be  noted  ^-<0  That  the  leaders  of  this  remarkable 
rehgioi^,  literary,  and  educational  revival  withmtho  Principality 
were  chiefly  natives  of  Nortli  Wales,  where  for  many  years  St 
Asaph  was  regarded  as  the  chief  centre  of  Cambro-Biitish 
intcllectttal  life;  and  (s)  that  all  these  important  works  in  the 
Welsh  tongue  were  published  of  necessity  in  London,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  an  acknowledged  capital,  or  any  centtal 
dty  of  importance  in  Wales  itself . 

It  would  be  wett-nigh  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  services 
rendered  to  the  ancient  British  tongue,  and  consequently  to 
the  national  spirit  of  Wales,  by  these  Eliz^wthan  and  Jacobean 
transkitions,  issued  in  rsdj,  1588  and  1620,  which  were  able 
definitely  to  fix  the  standard  of  classical  Wel^h,  and  to  embody 
the  contending  dialects  of  Gwynedd,  Dyfed  and  Gwent  for  aU 
time  in  one  literary  storehouse.  But  for  this  sudden  revival 
of  Cymric  literature  undjcr  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth  (for  the 
obtaining  of  which  Wales  must  ever  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Bishop  Richard  Davies,  "  her  second  St  David  "),  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  language  of  the  Princi- 
pality must  either.have  drifted  into  a  number  of  corrupt  dialects^.' 
as  it  then  showed  symptoms  of  doing,  or  die  have  tended  Ip 
ultimate  extinction,  much  as  the  Coraisb  tongue  perished  ia 
the  X7th  century.  _ 

The  growth  of  Puritanism  in  Wales' was  neithtt  strong  nor 
speedy,  although  the  year  15S8,  which  witnessed  the  appear- 
ance of  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible,  also  gave  birth  to  two  fierce 
appeals  to  the  parliament,  urging  a  drastic  Puritanical  policy 
in  Wales*  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  John  Penry,  a  native' 
of  Brecknockshire  (i559-'i593)'  Ear  more  influential  than 
Penry  amongst  the  WeU^  were  Rhys  Frichard  (?  1579*  1644), 
the  famous  vicar  of  LUndoveiv/  Carmarthenshire,  and  WiUiam 
Wroth  (d.  1642),  rector  of  Uanfaches,  Monmouthtfiire.-  01 
these  two  Puritan  divines,  Vicar  Prichard,  who 'was  essentially 
orthodox  in  his  behaviour,  forms  an  interesting  connecting 
link  between  the  learned  Elizabethaa  translators  of  the  Bible 
and  the  great  revivalists  of  the  xSth  century,  and  his  moral 
rhymes  in  the  vernacular,  collected  and  printed  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  The  Welshman's  Candle  (Canwyll  y  Cymiy), 
still  retain  some  degree  of  popularity  amongst  his  countrymen. 
Although  a  strong  opppnent  of  Laud's  and  Charles's  ecclesi- 
astical policy,  Prichard  lived  unmolested^  and  even  rose  to  he 
chancellor  of  St  Davids;  but  the  indiscreet  Wroth^ "  the  founder 
and  father  of  nonconformity  in  Wales,"  being  suspended  in 
1638  by  Bishop  Murray  of  Llandaff,  founded  a  small  community 
of  Independents  at  Uanfaches,  which  is  thus  commonly  ao* 
counted  the  first  Nonconformist  chapel  in  Wales.  During  tlie 
years  prior  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  Vicar  Prichard,  Wroth  and  others., 
the  vast  mass  of  Welshmen  of  all  classes  remained  friendly  to 
the  fligh  Church  policy  of  Laud  and  staunch  supporters  of  the 
king^s  prerogative.  Nor  were  the  effects  of  the  great  literary 
revival  in  Elizabeth's  reign  by  aiqr  means  exhausted,  for  at 
this  time  Wales  undoubte^y  possessed  a  large  number  of  native 
divines  that  were  at  oik»  active  parish  priests  and  excellent 
scholars,  many  of  whom  had  be^n  educated  at  Jesus  C^Ueftt^ 
Oxford,  the  Welsh  college  endowed  by  Pr  Hugh  Price  (d.  1574) 
and  founded  under  Elizabeth's  patronage  in  1573. .  So  striking 
was  the  devotion  shown  throughout  the  Principality  to  the  king» 
who  fought  his  last  (Usastrous  campaign  in  the  friendly  counties 
of  Wales  and  the  Marches,  that  on  the  final  victory  of  tht 
parliament  there  was  passed  within  a  month  of  Charles's  execution 

'Sometimes  known  as  vicar  of  Llasdingat,  hia  church  bang  hi 
that  parish. 
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in  1640  (perhaps  as  a  specif  nwaaure  of  punishment)  an 
"  Act  for  the  better  Propagation  and  Preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  Wales/'  by  the  terms  of  which  a  packed  body  of  seventy 
oommissi<Miers  was  presented  with  powers  that  were  practically 
unlimited  to  deal  with  aU  matters  ecclesiastical  in  Wales.  To 
assist  these  commissioners  in  their  task  of  inquiry  and  eject- 
ment, a  body  of  twenty-five  "  Approvers  "  was  likewise  con- 
stituted, with  the  object  of  sdecUng  itinerant  preachers  to 
replace  the  dismJsMd  incumbents;  and  amongst  the  Approvers 
are  conspicuous  the  names  of  Walter  Cradock  (d.  1659),  a  sus- 
pended curate  of  St  Mary's,  CardifiF,  and  a  foDower  of  Wzt>th*s; 
and  of  Vavas6r  Powell  (16x7-1670),  an  honest  but  injudicious 
Kslot.  Some  530  out  of  a  possible  total  of  520  incumbents 
were  now  ejected  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  beneficed  clergy  of 
North  Wales  suffered  equally  under  the  new  system.  The 
greed  and  tyranny  of  several  of  the  commissioners,  and  the 
bijcotry  and  mismanagement  of  well-meaning  fanatics  such  as 
Cradock  and  Powell,  soon  wrought  dire  confusion  throughout 
the  whole  Principality,  so  that  a  tnonster  petition,  signed  alike 
by  moderate  Puritans  and  by  High  Churchmen,  was  prepared 
for  presentation  to  parliament  in  165s  by  Colonel  Edward 
Freeman,  attorney-general  for  South  Wales.  Despite  the  fierce 
•efforts  of  Vavasor  Powell  and  his  brother  itinerant  preachers  to 
thwart  the  reception  of  this  South  Wales  petition  at  Westminster, 
Colonel  Freeman  was  able  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  petitioners, 
•r  *'  Anti-Propagators  "  as  they  were  termed,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  (>>mmons,  openly  declaring  that  by  the  late  policy 
of  ejectment  and  destruction  "the  light  of  the  Gospel  was 
almost  extinguidted  in  Wales.**  A  new  commission  was  now 
q>pointed.to  inquire  into  alleged  abuses  in  Wales,  and  the 
existing  evidence  clearly  shows  how  harsh  and  unfair  was  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  dergy  under  the  act  of  1649,  and  also 
how  utterly  subversive  of  all  andent  custom  and  established 
order  were  the  reforms  suggested  by  the  commissioners  and 
approvers.  At  the  Restoration  all  the  ejected  dergy  who  sur- 
^vtd  were  reinstated  in  their  old  benefices  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1662,  whilst  certain  Puritan  incumbents  were  in 
their  turn  dismissed  for  refusing  to  comply  with  various  re- 
quirements of  that  act.  Amongst  these  Stephen  Hughes  of 
Carmarthen  (1633-1688),  a  devoted  follower  Of  Vicar  Prichard 
and  an  editor  of  his  works,  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Mydrim 
in  CarmaithenShire,  whereby  the  valuable  services  of  this  eminent 
divine  were  lost  to  the  Church  and  gained  by  the  Nonconformists, 
who  had  increased  conuderably  in  numbers  since  the  Civil  Wars. 
The  old  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Elizabeth^  which  had  hitherto 
borne  socfa  good  fruit  in  Wales,  was  now  gradually  relaxed  under 
the  later  Stuarts  and  definitdy  abandoned  under  Anne,  during 
whose  reign  only  Enj^ishmen  were  appointed  to  the  vacant 
Webh  sees.  From  1702  to  1870,  a  period  of  nearly  170  years,  no 
Welsh-speaking  native  bishop  was  nominated  (with  the  solitary 
exception  of  John  Wynne,  consecrated  to  St  Asaph  in  1715), 
and  it  is  ncecHess  to  pwnt  out  that  this  selfish  and  unjust  policy 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  neglect  and  misrule  which  dis- 
tinguished the  latter  half  of  the  x8th  and  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  centuries.  The  Church,  which  had  so  long  played  a 
prominent  and  valuable  part  in  the  moral  and  literary  education 
of  the  Welsh  people,  was  now  gradually  forced  out  of  touch  with 
the  nation  thro«^;h  the  action  of  alien  and  unsympathetic  Whig 
prelates  in  Wales  itself,  which  still  remained  mainty  High 
Church  and  Jacobite  in  i^ng.  . 

AU  writers  agree  in  stating  that  the  mass  of  the  Welsh 
people  at  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  were  illiterate,  and  many 
divines  of  Cymric  nationality  charge  their  countrymen  also  with 
immorality  and  teligioos  apathy.  English  was  little  spoken  or 
understood  amongst  the  peasant  population,  and  there  was  a 
great  dearth  of  Welsh  educational  works.  Some  efforts  to  remedy 
this  dark  condition  of  things  had  already  been  made  by  Thomas 
Gouge,  with  the  assistance  of  Stephen  Hughes,  and  also  by  the 
newly  founded  **  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Kno«- 
ledge  ";  but  it  was  (hifiith  Jones  (16S3-1761),  lector  of  Ikad- 
dowior  In  south  Carmarthenshire,  who  was  dntined  to  hocnmc 


the  true  pioneer  of  Welsh  education,  religtoos  and  secular. 
Early  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  this  excellent  man,  whose  name 
and  memory  will  ever  be  treasured  so  long  as  the  Wdsh  tongue 
survives,  began  a  system  of  catechizing  in  the  vernacular  amongst 
the  children  and  adults  of  his  own  parish.  With  the  cordial 
hdp  of  Sir  John  Phiiipps(d.  1736)  of  Picton  Castle,  the  head 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Dyfed,  and  of'  Mrs  Bridget  Bevan  of 
Laughame  (d.  1779),  who  is  stiU  aflectionatdy  remembered  in 
Wales  as  the  donor  of "  Madam  Sevan's  Charity,"  Griffith  Jones 
was  enabled  to  extend  his  scheme  of  educatmg  the  people 
throughout  South  Wales,  where  numerous  "  circulating  charity 
schoob,"  as  they  were  called,  were  set  up  in  many  parishes  with 
the  approval  of  thdr  incumbents.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
growth  of  these  schools  were  speedy  and  successful  beyond  the 
wildest  hopes  of  their  founder.  This  educational  system,  in- 
vented by  Griffith  Jones  and  supported  by  the  purse  of  Mrs 
Bevan,  in  1760  numbered  2x5  schools,  with  a  total  number  of 
8687  contemporary  scholars;  and  by  the  date  of  Jones's  death 
in  176X  it  has  been  proved  that  over  x  50,000  Welsh  persons  of 
every  age  and  of  either  8ex,iiieariy  a  third  of  the  whole  population 
of  Wales  at  that  time,  were  tau'ght  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
their  own  language  by  means  of  these  schools.  With  this  newly 
acquired  ability  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  the  many 
persons  so  taught  were  not  slow  to  express  a  genenil  demand  for 
Cjrmric  literature,  which  was  met  by  a  suf^ly  from  local  presses 
in  the  small  country  towns;  the  nuurvellous  success  of  the  Welsh 
drculating  charity  schools  caused  in  fact  the  birth  of  the  Welsh 
vernacular  press.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  and  beha\dour  of  the  WeUh  people,  owing 
to  thb  strictly  orthodox  revival  withhi  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
Griffith  Jones  and  his  system  of  education  were  regarded  with 
Indifference  by  the  English  prelates  in  Wales,  who  offered  no 
preferment  and  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  founder  of 
the  circulating  schools.  Meanwhile  the  writings  and  personal 
example  of  the  pious  rector  of  Lbnddowror  were  stirring  other 
Webhmen  in  the  work  of  revival,  chief  amongst  them  being 
Howell  Harrb  of  Trevccca  (17 13- J  773),  a  layman  of  brilliant 
abilities  but  erratic  temperament;  and  Daniel  Rowland  (1713- 
X790),  curate  of  Llangeltho  in  Mid-Cardiganshire,  who  became 
in  time  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  preacher  throughout  all 
Wales.  Two  other  dergymen,  wno  figure  prominently  in  the 
Methodist  movement,  and  whose  influence  has  proved  lasting, 
were  Peter  Williams  of  Carmarthen  (1722-1796),  the  Welsh 
Bible  commentator,  and  William  WiUiams  of  Pantycelyn  (17x7- 
1 791),  the  celebrated  Wdsh  hymn-writer.  Incidentally,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  thb  important  Methodist  revival  had  its  origin 
and  found  its  chief  supporters  and  exponents  in  a  restricted 
corner  of  South  Wales,  of  which  Carmarthen  was  the  centre,  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  literary  movement  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  which  was  largdy  confined  to  the  dbtrict  round  St 
Asai^. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Griffith  Jones  the  course  of  Welsh 
Methodbm  had  run  in  orthodox  channeb  and  had  been  generally 
supported  by  the  Wcbh  clergy  and  gentry;  but  after  hb  death 
the  tendency  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  conventional  Church 
discipline  grew  so  marked  as  to  exdte  the  alarm  of  the  English 
bishops  in  Wales.  Neverthdcss,  the  bulk  of  the  Methodists 
continued  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  to  recdve 
the  sacraments  from  regularly  ordained  parish  priests,  although 
a  schbm  was  becoming  inevitable.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
x8th  century  the  Methodist  revival  spread  to  North  Wales 
under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Charles,  commonly 
called  Charies  of  Bala  (1755-18x4),  formerly  curate  of  Llany- 
mowddwy  and  the  founder  of  Webh  Sunday  schoob.  So  strained 
had  the  relations  bettreen  the  English  rulers  of  the  Church  and 
the  Methodbts  themsdves  now  grown,  that  in  x8xx  the  long- 
expected  schism  took  place,  mu^  to  the  regret  of  Carles  of 
Bala  himsdf,  who  had  ever  been  a  devoted  disciple  of  Griffith 
Jones.  The  great  bulk  of  the  farming  and  labouring  members 
of  the  Church  now  definitely  abandoned  their  "  Andent  Mother,** 
to  whom,  however,  the  Webh  gentry  stiU  adhered.  The  Great 
Schism  of  i8xx  marks  in  fact  the. lowest  point  to  which  the 
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fortwies  of  the  once  poffcrfulluid  fMpuhr  Glwrdiin  Wakt  had 

sim]c;~ui  i8ix  there  were  only  EngUsh-apeddng  prelates  to  be 
found.  wJiibt  the  abases  ol  non-residettce,  pluralities  and  even 
nepotism  were  rampant  everywhere  As  instances  of  this  clerical 
corruption  then  prevailing  in  Wales,  iBention  may  be  mado  of 
the  cases  of  Richard  Watson  (d.  x8i6)»  the  Mm-«eudent  bifhop 
of  Uandaff,  who  rarely  visited  his  dwcese  during  an  epbcopate 
of  thirty  years;  and  of  another  English  divine  who  held  the 
deanery,  the  chancellorship  and  nine  Mvings  in  it  North  Welsh 
see,  his  curates-in-charge  being  paid  out  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
a  fund  expre^y  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Impoverished  livings. 
An  honourable  exception  to  the  indolent  and  rapacious  divines 
o(  this  stamp  was  Thomas  Buxiess  (bishop  of  St  Davids),  to 
whose  exertions  is  mainly  due  .the  foundation  of  St  David's 
College  at  Lampeter  in  1822,  an  institution  erected  to  provide 
a  better  and  cheaper  education  for  intending  Welsh  clergymen. 
The  foundation  of  Lampeter  College  was  one  of  the  earliest  signs 
dl  a  new  era  of  revived  vigouf  and  better  government  within  the 
Church,  although  it  was  not  till  1870  that,  by  Mr  Gladstone's 
appointment  of  Dr  Joshua  Hughes  to  the  see  of  St  Asaph,  the 
apedal  claims  of  the  Welsh  Church  were  officially  recognized, 
and  the  old  Elizabethan  policy  was  one  more  reverted  to  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  After  1870  Welsh  ecclesi- 
astical appointments  were  made  in  a  more  truly  national  spirit, 
and  this  official  acknowledgment  of  the  peailiar  duties  and  claims 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  largely  helped  to  win  back  no  small 
amount  ci  the  strength  and  popularity  that  had  been  lost  during 
Georgian  times. 

With  the  old  national  Church  enthralled  by  Ei^lish  political 

prelates,  and  consequently  hindered  from  min&tering  to  iht 

special  needs  of  the  people,  the  progress  of  dissent  throughout  the 

Principality  was  naturally  rapid.    Although  primary  education 

was  largely  supplied  by  the  many  Church  schools  in  all  parts 

of  Wales,  yet  it  was  in  the  three  most  important  denomina- 

tion&^the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists  and  the  Calvinislic 

Methodists  (that  new-bom  sect  of  which  the  Church  herself 

«as  the  unwilling  parent) — ^that  almost  all  Welsh  spiritual 

development  was  to  be  found  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 

century.    Thtis  between  the  year  181 1  (the  date  of  the  Methodist 

secession)  and  x8^  (the  year  of  the  great  Reform  Bill),  the 

number  of  dissenting  chapeb  had  risen  from  945  to  1428:  a 

truly  marvellous  increase  even  allowing  for  the  speedy  growth 

of  population,  since  every  chapel  so  buHt  had  of  necessity  to  be 

well  attended  in  order  to  render  it  self-supporting.    From  this 

teli^ous  guidance  of  the  people  by  the  well-organized  forces  of 

dissent,  it  was  but  a  step  to  pioUtical  ascendancy,  and  as  the 

various  constitutional  changes  from  the  Reform  Bill  onward 

began  to  lower  the  elective  franchise,  and  thus  to  throw  more 

and  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  working  dasses,  that 

spirit  of  radicalism,  which  is  peculiarly  associated  with  political 

dissent,  began  to  assert  itself  powerfully  throughout  the  country. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  William  IV.  there  appeared  the  weekly 

Times  of  Wales  (Amserau  Cymry),  founded  and  edited  by  the 

able  WiUlam  Rees,  who  may  be  styled  the  father  of  the  Welsh 

political  press;  and  the  success  of  Rees's  venture  was  so  marked 

that  other  journals,  arranged  to  suit  the  special  tenets  of  each 

Bcct,  speedily  sprang  into  existence.    In  the  year  1870^-4  date 

that  for  many  reasons  marks  the  opening  of  an  important  era 

in  modem  Welsh  history — the  dissenting  bodies  of  Wales  were 

supporting  two  quarterly,  sixteen  monthly  and  ten  weekly 

papers,  all  published  in  the  vernacular  and  all  read  largely  by 

peasants,  colliers  and  artisans.    With  so  powerful  a  press  behind 

it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Welsh  political  dissent  was  largely 

ftsponsible  for  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Imperial  government 

in  its  treatment  of  the  Principality^as  evinced  in  the  Sunday 

Closing  Act  of  i88r,  a  measure  which  was  very  dear  to  the  strong 

temperance  party  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Welsh  Intermediate 

Education  Act,  granted  by  Lord  Salisbury's  government  in 

1889,    It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Welsh  political 

wssent  that  Lord  Rosebery's  cabinet  issued  the  Welsh  Land 

Tenure  Commission  in  1893 — an  inquiry  which  did  much  to 

tsonerate  the  Welsh  squirearchy  from  a  number  of  vague 


charges  of  extortion  and  sectarian  ^ipreision;  and  that  Sir 
H,  Campbell-Bannerman's  cabinet  appointed  the  Welsh  Church 
Commission  (a  xst  June  1906).  This  Commission  was  authorized 
to  "  inquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  amount  and  application  of 
the  temporalities,  endowments  and  other  properties  of  the 
Church  of  £n|^d  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire;  and  into  the 
provision  made  and  the  work  done  by  the  Churches  of  all  de- 
nominations In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people^  and  the  extent  to  which  the  people  avail 
themselves  of  sadi  provision."  The  Report  and  Memoranda 
of  the  Commiiwion  woe  pnblishcd  on  the- 2nd  of  December 
X910. 

Mention  most  be  made  of  the  Rebecca  riots  in  1843-1844  in 
South  Walea,  wherein  many  toll  gates  were  destroyed  by  mobs 
of  countrymen  dressed  in  female  gari>,  "  as  the  daughters  of 
Rebecca  about  to  pantn  the  gates  of  their  enemies  ";  and  the 
Antt-Tithe  agitation  of  1885^1886— hugely  traceable  to  the 
infiammatory  language  used  concerning  derical  tithe  by  certain 
organs  of  the  vernacular  press—which  led  to  some  disorderly 
scenes  between  distraining  parties  of  police  and  crowds  of  excited 
peasants  in  the  more  remote  rural  districts.  There  have  been 
occasional  strikes  accompanied  by  acts  of  lawlessness  in  the 
industrial  and  mining  distfkts  of  Glamorganshire,  and  also 
amongst  the  wodunen  employed  in  the  quarries  oi  Gwynedd. 

The  University  College  oi  Wales  was  founded  at  Aberystwsrth 
in  1873;  that  of  South  Wales  at  Cardiff  in  1883;  and  of  North 
Wales  at  Bangor  in  2884.  In  1889  the  system  ol  intermediate 
•choolB,  arranged  toformaneducatkmal  liidL  between  the  primary 
schools  and  the  colleges,  was  inaugurated.  *  In  November  1895 
the  University  of  Wales  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  witi 
Lord  Aberdare  (d.  1895)  as  its  first  chancellor.  All  the  reUgiooa 
bodies,  including  the  Church,  have  been  extremely  active  in 
educational  and  pastoral  work;  whilst  the  peculiar  religious 
movement  known  as  a  revival  (Di  wygiad)  has  occurred  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  Mic^wlity,  notably  in  the  years  1859 
and  1904. 

But  the  most  remarkaible  phenomehon  in  modem  Wales  ku 
been  the  evident  growth  of.  a  strong  national  sentiment,  the 
evolution  of  a  new  Welsh  Renaissance,  which  demanded  ^lecial 
recognition  of  the  Principality's  claims  by  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment. This  revived  spirit  of  nationalism  was  by  outsiders  some* 
times  associated,  quite  erroneously,  with  the  aims  and  actions 
of  the  Welsh  parliamentaiy  party,  the  qxikesmen  of  political 
dissent  in  Wales;  yet  in  reality  this  sentiment  was  shared  equally 
by  the  dergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  a  large  numbo' 
of  the  laity  within  its  fold.  Nor  is  the  question  of  the  vemacuhtf 
itself  of  necessity  bound  up  with  this  new  movement,  for  Wales 
is  essentially  a  bi-lfaigual  country,  wherein  every  educated 
Cymib  speaks  and  writes  English  with  ease,  and  where  also  large 
towns  and  whole  districts'— such  m^  Cardiff,  south  Monmouth, 
the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  Gower,  south  Glamorgan,  south  Pem- 
broke, east  Flint,  Radnorshire  and  Brcoonshire — remain  pnicti* 
cally  monoglot  English-speaking.  Nor  are  the  Welsh  landowners 
and  gentry  devoid  of  this  new  spirit  of  narionahsm,  and  although 
some  getierations  ago  they  ceasied  as  a  body  to  speak  the  native 
tongue,  they  have  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  study  once  more 
the  ancient  language  and  literature  of  their  country.  It  is  true 
that  a  Young  Wales  party  has  arisen,  which  seeks  to  narrow  this 
movement  to  the  exclusion  of  En|^h  idea)  and  influences;  and 
it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  party  which  is  abnormally  suspicious 
of  and  hostile  to  this  Welsh  Renaissance;  but  in  the  main  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  Welsh  nation  remains  content 
to  assert  its  views  and  requ&ements  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
How  wide^spread  and  enthusiastic  is  this  true  spirit  of  national- 
ism amongst  all  classes  and  sects  of  Wdsh  society  to^y  may 
be  observed  at  the  great  meetings  of  the  National  Eisteddfod, 
which  is  held  on  alternate  years  in  North  and  South  Wales  at 
some  important  centre,  and  at  whidi  the  imniense  crowds  col* 
lected  and'the  interest  displayed  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  foreign  visitors.  The  sincere-,  if  somewhat 
narrow-minded  religious  feeh'ngs;  the  devotion  manifested  by 
all  classes  towards  the  Und  of  their  fathers;  the  extraocdinaiy 


i)>i 


Viulily  o(  til*  Cimbn-Ilrfliih 
ictcriitia  ol  modcn  Wilo.  uid  ihey 


{H.  M.  V. 

Wdik   literolKrc— Tht   Wdsh  lu«i»g>   poutsio  ut 
tensive  lilenlurt,  fuiEi'ig  irom  the  ^tb  anlaiy  to  the  pra 
(by.    AdeUil»d«  -. .     . 

Celtic  LUaalurt,  ( 

Ifefut  ^iifuf<.— WcUi,  tlie  Cdtic  lugiuge  ifiBki 
■luienl  firiUHU  (hc  Celt:  £iiii|Ha|c),  ii  the  domcitjc  (imgue 
o(  the  nujocity  ol  the  inhibilgntt  of  the  Piindpiliiy.  Wi' 
the  fiud  dexnictioii  ol  Welih  ipcScpoxlciKS  undet  Edwiid 
the  Cumbro-Brilish  Uiipuge»  in  sfHte  of  (be  diuppeanuce  o( 
cmin,  rontinLcd  to  be  ipoken  by  Wdibmcn  oJ  lU  cEasies  roidii 
wot  of  Severn,  lai  the  14th  And  ijlJi  centuifa  are  remorkfit 
for  producing  vmc  of  the  finest  Welsh  bonlB  and  hislc>nAi 
With  the  union  ol  Wilei  with  Engluid  by  Ihe  Act  U 
VIII.  (iS3fi)  »K  (ubscqiKnt  sdminiiliUiooDf  aU  bw  i 
Id  the  En^lirii  looKue  IhiDughout  the  Fjindpality  thre 


it  wiU  be  iound  in  the  anide  Celt: 


itencdfoT 


dbylhe^ 


nt  languoi^  of  the  peopte  with 
such  a  fate  it  was  largdy  preser 
li  the  Sciiplurcs,  undeitikcn  ai  ine  conmana  01 
Queen  Eli^iMth  and  pnformed  iry  a  aumticr  of  native  iclKibn 
and  diTiDH,  amongst  whom  ap^iear  pnuninent  the  names  of 
Bishops  DaTiei,  Moigui  and  Parry,  and  of  William  Saleabury 
al  Uanrwst.  Although  the  aasertion  of  Ihe  nichraled  Khys 
Pticbord  of  Uandovery  that  in  his  lime  ((.  1630)  only  i  %  of  the 
{■copie  of  Wales  (ould  read  the  nalive  language  is  pnbably  an 
exoggeralioD,  yet  the  numbei  of  petsoos  who  could  read  and 
wtiLe  Welsh  mutt  have  been  eitremdy  bruU  ouuide  the  nmk* 
of  the  ciRgy.  During  the  earlier  half  of  the  ijih  century  the 
number  ol  Welsh  Bibles  distributed  Ihroughout  the  Principality 
coflid  haidly  have  eiceedcd  tooo  in  all,  and  eicepi  the  Bible 
there  was  tcoicely  any  Welsh  wotL  of  impotlanoe  in  circuljlion. 
Tlie  sytlem  a(  the  Welsh  tircubling  charity  sclioals,  tet  up 
by  GriBith  Jones,  rccloi  of  Llanddownir,  tB  the  iSIh  century, 
undoubtedly  give  an  immense  impMut  to  the  tptead  of  p«pulu 
education  in  Wales,  tor  it  hu  ban  stated  on  (ood  authority  that 
about  one^third  of  the  total  popubtion  was  taught  to  read  and 
Ivrilc  Welsh  by  means  of  this  system.  As  a  result  of  Griflith 
Jonta'i  effons  there  quickly  anne  4  vigonus  dcnuod  (01  Welsh 
books  of  a  pons  and  educational  chaiMter,  which  was  largely 
supplied  by  local  Wdsh  printing.prcises..  The  enthusiastic 
ctMne  of  the  Methodist  movement  under  KowcU  Hanil.  Daniel 
Rowland  and  WiUiam  Williams:  the  establishment  of  WeUh 
Sunday  Schools;  the  founding  of  Ihe  Bible  Sodely  under 
Tlioinu  Charies  ol  Bala;  and  the  nrvival  cady  in  thei^lh 
ctDluiy  of  Ihe  EiilaUJtda*  (the  aadent  bardic  contests  of  music, 
poetry  and  leaniing),  havn  all  omtributed  to  extend  the  use  of 
the  Welsh  language  and  to  strengthen  its  hold  oa  a  popular 
pjcdium  of  rducnEion  throughout  the  PrinapoliEy.  In  tA4i 
the  Welsh^peaking  popuUtion  Has  ccHnputed  at  6;  %  of  the 
total,  and  in  1&03  Welsh  wai  uridcntood  or  spoken  by  over 
60%  of  the  inhabitonti  in  the  twdve  Webh  couniies  with  the 
exception  of  Ifas  fdlowing  districts,  wherein  English  is  the  pre- 
vailing or  the  sole  language  emj^oycd: — vis.  ncariy  the  whole  of 
Badnonhire;  east  Flint.  Including  the  ncighbouTing  districts 
of  Kuabon  and  Wiahum  hi  Denbij^uhire;  east  Biecknock; 
east  Montgomefy;  south  Pembl^ie,  with  Ihe  adfoining  district 
of  Laughame  lit  (Uimarthen^ire;  and  the  districts  of  Gower, 
Vale  of  Glanwrgaa  and  CaidiS  in  south  Clainorgan.  In  Mon- 
noulh.  tbe  eaalas  portion  of  the  county  is  purely  English- 
^Hmking,  and  in  the  weslsn  dislricta  Englitb  alu  prevails 
0.  ^  Southall.  Umpr.1it  Uaf  g'  IKafs). 

Before  Hadng  the  hlsloiy  of  Webh  lOundt,  it  wiD  be  convenicot 
Is  give  the  values  of  the  letten  ia  the  modcoi  alplubcl:— 

T«i«:^;(;,C-Eog,H. 

Mediu:  »:  d;  f  (-  Eog.  haid  g>. 


Vokdeu  ipbuis:  f  ai  fk  (*br  /);  Ik  (-Bng.  A  fa 

lAictJ :  c*(  -  Smiish  ft  in  fivl). 

Voiced  qtinnlt:  /  (-Eng.  t);  id  (-Eng.  U  In  IMi);  tU 
guttural  voiced  spirant  (7}  disappeared  early  in  Welsh. 

Voiceless  nasals;  mk\tik\  ugk. 

Voiceless  Uquids:  li  (uiulalenJ  volcdeM  t);  rk  (voinlen  r). 


Sibilon 


trilled  as 


.ds:);r. 


10.). 


Vowel.:  a. 
vowel-north  Eng.  e 
(1)  the  clear  sound  retemUing  the  Eng.  1  in  Ml,  but  pronounced 
fanher  back;  (1)  the  obscurt  sound-Eog.  ilu  fr;  u  ia  Ifed. 
Welsh  bad  the  sound  of  Ficneh  ii,  but  now  hu  Ihe  dear  sound  ol 
y  described  above,  which  Is  timllai'  10  the  ear,  and  bu  the  same 

Tie  Wdih  langusge  belnngi  to  the  Celtic  bnncli  of  tlie  Atyaa 
DT  Indo-European  [am  11  y  of  languages.  Primitive  Cehic  ^il  up.  as 
already  ihown,  iuto  two  dialects.  repreaeMcd  in  modem  times  by 
tas  gnnifii  of  languaies— (1)  the  CiiidU  group,  campriiing  Iriih. 
Scollish, GacKc and  Mani.  (i)  The  BryAmiic or  Brillenie 'group, 
eomprising  Wdih.  Breton  and  Comiih.  In  the  Goidelic  group  «■ 
appean  OS  f,  thva  Irish  crfj^y,  "  four  "i  ia  the  Bryihame  dahd  it  11 
<Ean^  into  p.u  in  Wdsh  fiwir."  four."  <^ulish,  whicE  was 
■upplantixl  in  fancc  by  Utin,  bait  f ,  ss  in  ftlv^amm,  "foui- 
wheelcd  ear.  and  i>  thus  allied  to  the  BiyihonK  group;  bnt  it  is 
believed  that  remains  ol  a  continental  Celtic  pi-  dialett  sppcar 
in  such  names  as  Sctnami.  and  in  soaie  nxemly  dimveinl  iiiKiip. 
tiou.  The  sounds  of  parent  Aryan  appesied  in  Primitive  Cehic 
with  the  following  modincalions^—^  disappeared,  Ihui  Aryan  *ftttr, 
which  gave  Latin  pater,  Eng./4fktr,  gave  in  Irish  alkiri  comtoood- 
in;  10  Eng.  W,  we  have  Inst  Idr.  Wdsh  Uowr.  Tlie  velar  tenuis  t. 

velar  media  «  became^  or  ^    The  aspiiated  mediaoM,  lU,  (t..ft 

nicd  tenucs  fell  locelher  whi  itie'uiiaipirulFd.    The  other  Aryia 

A^^"b™^K!rii7>iSi/("w*h''|»(f.''tnlt.''tt^lK'iwi 
Latin  pfr-iu.  Aryan  i  became  d,  as  in  lr»h  fdp,  cognate  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jtir,  Eng.  JfMr.  The  ^ort  vowels  remauied,  c:hcept  that 
Ar-"  '  ''"ime  a,  aa  in  the  other  European  branches. 

>nlc,  primllrvc  Celtic  qu  bccume  ^,  as  above  acted. 
Pi  0  Cdtic  g  was  advancing  er  had  advanced  a  m  foriqid 

EC  it  appears  in  WeUb  as  I,  as  in  dis, "  stfongliold.''  Inia 

Cr  ^,  cognate  with  Eng-  Imtm,  while  Latin  k.  corrowed  in 

Ih  c  pe^.  (ivn  II  wild  iu  Webb  sound  above  described, 

1  syRetfl  of  InOeHion  was  pmerved  In  Celtic,  as  may 
be  tokes'l  leKoniion  of  Cehic  declension  [rrani.  FuU. 

"■■■  -itBf~iSB6,  pp.  m-ioih  and    Bryihonic  wai  probably  as 
t   inflected   as  Lalrn.     The  development  of   Drythonic   into 

ihante.  by  whit:!!  BiythonTl^'me  Welsh.*         "*" 
~  briefly  as  folkjws:— 

.    I,.— The  loM  syBablc  of  everr  word  of  mote  Ihaa 

Arowaii  thus  Latin  Jennlji-iij  Rives  in  Welsh 

m:  m  name  5iiMn-o'  "Severn"  became  i/ojrea.    The  loss 

personal  name  iia^**inst  liccane  Utuippm  and  generally 
uiaecenlcd  syllables,  thus  tfiiatum  became  'tfiitf,  whence 

d  iiTvE^:  hut  we  bave'^dtjrVhc  nsml^liie!  and 
both,  as  in  cAged  from  dril  as,  and  ciintud  from  atini-tm, 

■atiinily  tfsappland  with  the  kios  of  final  ■yllsblcs. 


DKKJi'/ 


iJ^d^-i^i 


K 


■pM-s 


;  lyiytU;  TocUmm  gave 


etimes  coll  Wdsh  Br^Ourntt- 


'^ith™ 
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Ttgfd;  hbtftm  gave  Oafmrt  mgim  gsve  joclft;  ffmatt  save  | 
rkvyf.  This  change  is  called  the  "  soft  muutton."  U)  After  nasals 
f,  I,  e,  b,  4,  g  became  respectively  mk,  nk,  itfA,  si,  n,  iif ;  thus 
tmperiior  gave  ymJurawdr,  and  ambactos  (evidently  a  Brjrthonic  as  well 
as  a  Gaulish  word)  gave  amaelh  (in,  thoueh  etymologically  double. 
IS  written  single).  This  change  is  called  the  "  nasal  mutation." 
(3)  pp,  U,  cc  became  respectively  pkorf,tk,ch;  thus  pecc6ium  gave 
ficAavdt  later  peckod\  and  Bnttones  gave  Brython.  This  change 
IS  called  the  **  spirant  mutation."  The  tenuis  becomes  a  spirant 
also  after  r  or  ^  as  in  carff  from  corpus,  and  EJffin  from  AthinuSf 
but  U  gives  iU  or  U,  The  combinations  Ml,  eci,  oeU  uct  gave  aetk,  <utk, 
oeth,  w^k,  respectively:  as  in  doelk,  **  wise,"  from  Lat.  doctus, 
ffnoytk  from  Jructus.  (4)  Original  s  between  vowels  (but  not  Latm 
i)  became  /i,  and  disappeared;  initially  it  generally  appears  as  k, 
as  in  kalen^  "  salt,"  sometimes  as  «,  as  in  satik,  "  seven.**  Initial 
I  and  r  became  U  and  fA,  as  seen  in  examples  in  (1)  above,  but 
between  vowels  they  remained.  Similarly  initial  v  became  ns,  as 
in  poin,  from  Latin  vinum,  remaining  between  vowels,  though  now 
written  w,  as  in  cnoed  from  OvUas. 

A  consonant  occurring  medially  is,  generally  spealdng,  invariable 
in  the  present  language;  thus  the  p  ami  d  of  cupulus  ace  b  and  dd  ia 
cybydd,  but  with  the  imtlal  consonant  the  case  is  different.  In  one 
combination  the  initial  may  remain .  thus  *otnos  cubtdus  i^ave  un 
cybydd, "  one  miser  ",  in  another  combination  it  may  nave  onginallv 
stood  between  vowels,  and  so  is  mutated,  as  in  *dud  cupidd,  which 
gave  dau  ubydd,  "  two  nusen."  Thus  arose  the  system  of  "  uutial 
mutation  .  an  initial  consonant  may  retain  its  onginal  form,  or 
may  undergo  any  of  the  changes  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  names 
given  above  to  these  changes  arc  those  by  which  they  are  known 
when  they  occur  initially  the  unchanged  form  being  called  the 
**  radical. '  The  liquids  I  and  r  were  brought  into  the  system,  the 
initial  forms  U  and  rk  being  regarded  as  "  ladicaL"  The  mitial 
mutations,  then,  are  as  follows; — 


Radical 

P 

f 

€ 

b 

d 

g 

m 

U 

rk 

Soft 

b 

d 

i 

/ 

dd 

— 

f 

I 

r 

Nasal 

mk 

nk 

ngk 

m 

n 

«f 

No  change. 

Spirant 

Pk 

tk 

ck 

No  change. 

No  change. 

The  initial  mutation  of  any  word  depends  upon  its  portion  in 
the  sentence,  and  is  determined  by  a  grammatical  rule  which  can 
ordinarily  be  traced  to  a  generalization  of  the  original  phonetic 
comUtiona.  Thus  the  seomd  element  of  a  compound  word,  even 
though  written  and  accented  as  a  separate  word,  has  a  soft  initial, 
because  in  Brythonic  the  first  element  of  a  compound  generally 
ended  in  a  vowel,  as  in  the  name  Magjto-cunos.  The  more  important 
rales  for  initial  mutation  are  the  following:  the  soft  mutation  occurs 
in  a  feminine  singular  noun  after  the  article,  thus  y  famt  "  the 
mother"  (radical  mam);  in  an  adjective  followina  a  feminine 
singular  noun,  as  in  mam  dda,  "  a  ^ood  mother  "  (ia,  good  ") ;  in 
a  noun  following  a  positive  adjective,  as  in  kin  dd$in,  *^old  man," 


noun  after  a  simple  prepovtion;  .in  a  verb  after  the  relative  a. 
The  nasal  mutation  occurs  after  fy,  "  my,"  and  yn,  **  in  ";  thus 
fy  mk$n.  "  my  head  "  (pen,  "  head  ^•),  yn  Nkaltarik,  "  at  Talgarth." 
The  sinraat  mutation  occurs  after  a,  "  and."  "  with,"  <s,  *^faer  "; 
thus  a  pken,  "  and  a  head,"  ei  pken,  "  her  bead." 

3.  Vowel  Ckanges. — (1)  Long  d,  whether  from  Aryan  d  or  0  or 
from  Latin  A,  becomes  aw  in  monosyllables,  as  in  brawd, "  brother  " 
from  *br<Uer;  in  the  penult  it  is  0,  as  in  breder,  "  brothem,"  in  the 
ultima  ew,  later  o,  as  in  peckawd,  now  ptckod,  from  ptetdtitm.  Long 
i,  whether  from  Aryan  i  or  2,  or  from  l.atin  I.  remains  as  s,  see  ex- 
amples above.  Latin  e  was  identified  with  a  native  diphthong  ei, 
and  becomes  Ay,  as  in  rkwyf  from  rimus.  Latin  0  and  U  appear  as 
«;  see  examples  above.  A  1oi%  vowel  when  unaccented  counts 
short,  thmpMcSt6rem  treated  as  *pecdU6re$m,  gave  peckadnr.  (3) 
Short  d,  i,  0  remain;  short  I  became  y,  and  i  became  y  (snth  its 
obscure  sound)  in  the  penult,  remaining  in  the  ultima,  though  now 
written  t0.  But  short  vowels  have  been  affected  by  vowels  in  suc- 
ceeding syUabk*.  These  "  affections  "  of  vowels  are  as  follows  :- 
(a)  L-anection.  caused  by  t  in  a  lost  termiaation:  4  becomes  os  or 
«s,  and  Jl,  6,  i  became  y,  more  rarely  at  or  ei.  Thus  *bardo$  gave 
bardd,  but  pi.  *bardi  gave  bcirdd;  episco^  gave  tsg^.  "  bishops." 
This  change  is  also  caused  by  -d,  as  in  ueidr,  **  thief.'*  from  iaIrO. 
(fi)  A-affection,cansed  by  a  in  a  lost  ending:  I  becomes  e  (instead  of 
y);  4  beooinea  0.  Thus  dMtof  gave  cimd;  cofdmtM  gave  cokfn. 
(7)  Penultimate  affection:  s  or  v  in  the  ultima  causes  several  changes 
in  the  penult,  as  arck,  "  order,  ercki,  "  to  bid  ";  saer,  **  carpenter," 
pi.  seirt ;  caer,  "  fort,"  pi.  ce^rydd.  (3)  tn  the  modem  language  other 
vowel  changes  occur  by  a  chan^  of  position ;  thus  oi,  on,  aw  in  the 
ultima  become  H,  eu.  o  respectively  m  the  penult,  as  daiU,  "  leaves^" 
isiUn,  "  leaf  ";  katd,  "  sun,"  kevhg,  "  sunny  ";  brawd,  "  brother," 
(4.  broder  or  brodyr.  The  last  is  an  old  interchange  of  sounds,  and 
probably  the  others  are  older  than  their  first  appearance  in  writing 
[iStli  century)  suggests. 
XXVIU  5* 


it«MieiiM.— Welsh  has  a  definite  article  yr,  "the,"  «Mch 
becomes  >  after  a  vowel,  and  y  before  a  consonant  unless  already 
reduced  to  V.  Thus  yr  om.  "  the  Iamb.'*  «>  iy,  "  into  the  house,'' 
yajf  />,  •*  in  the  house." 

The  noun  has  two  numbers,  and  two  genders,  tnascnitne  and 
feminine.  A  plural  noun  is  formed  from  the  singular  by  s-affection: 
thus  bardd, "  bard."  pi.  betrdd,  ffon, "  stick,"  pl.^yn;  or  by  adding 
a  termination  as  ffenestr,  "  window,"  pi.  ffenestrt,  with  any  conse- 
aucat  vowel  change,  as  brawd,  "brother,"  pi.  brodyr,  gudad, 
"country,"  pt.  rtdedydd.  The  terminations  chiefly  used  are  Hfa, 
-ton,  -on,  •*,  -yM,  -oedd.  These  are  old  stem  endings  left  after  the 
loss  of  the  original  --es,  thus  latrd  gives  Uetdr,  latrones  dves  Uadron; 
the  forms  having  dd  represent  i  stems,  |  becoming  dd  in  certain 
positions. 

In  KNne  cases  the  singular  is  formed  from  the  plural  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  'yn  or  -tfa;  thus  sir,  "  stars,"  sertn,  "  star." 

Feminine  names  of  living  things  are  formed  from  the  masculine 
by  th^  addition  of  -tfs,  as  bremn, "  king,"  brenktnes,  "  queen  " ;  ttrar, 
"  lion,"  ttaoes,  "  lioness."  It  is  difficult  to  by  down  niks  for  the 
determination  o(  the  gender  of  names  of  inanimate  objects. 

Adjectives  are  inflected  for  number  and  gender.  Plural  ad* 
jectives  are  formed  from  the  singular  by  «-affcction  or  by  adding 
the  termination  -ton  or  -on,  thus  kardd,  "beautifnl,"  pi.  ketrddi 
gfor,  "  blue,"  pi.  ^letston. 

Adjectives  naving  y  or  w  are  made  fominine  by  o-affection,  due 
to  the  lost  feminine  ending  -c,  thus  gioyn,  **  wnite,"  fem.  gptn; 
trwm,  "  heavy,"  fem.  $rom. 

The  adjective  has/rar  degrees  01  comparison— positive,  cquative, 
comparative,  superlative,  as  gidn,  "  dean,"  glaned,  "  as  clean  (as)," 
gfanack,  "cleaner,"  gtanaf,  "cleanest."  A  few  adjectives  are 
compared  irregulariy 

Toe  personu  pronouns  are:  simple  sing.  z.  mi,  2.  H,  3.  maac.  </, 
fem.  A»;  f^L  i.  nt,  2  ekwt,  3.  hary,  kwynt,  reduplicated,  myfi,  tydi, 
&C.;  conjunctive,  mtnnam,  tiikau,  Sk.  Prefixed  genitive:  sing. 
I  /y,  "  my,"  3.  dy,  3.  i,  ei;,  pi.  i.  yn,  tin,  2.  yck,  euk,  3.  on.  Infixra 
genitive  and  accusative:  sing.  i.  'm,  2.  'Ik,  3.  '«;  f4.  1.  'n,  2.  'ek, 
3.  'n.    Affixed:  sing.  I.  i,  2,  at,  3.  ef,  &c.,  like  the  simple  forms. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  kwn,  "  this,"  Jmmnw,  *'  that," 
fem.  kon.  konno,  pi.  kyn,  kynny. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  nominative  and  accusative  a,  oblique 
cases  ydd,  yr,  y.  The  expressions  yr  kwn,  y  n*b,  "  the  one,"  aiv 
mistaken  for  relatives  by  the  old  erammarians;  the  true  relative 
follows,  yr  kwn  a  «  "  the  one  who.'^ 

The  interrogative  pronouns  are  substantival  pwy  ?■■"  who  ?" 
adjectival  paf  Substantival  "  what?"  is  expressed  by  pa  betkt 
"  what  thing  ?  "  or  shortly  betkf 

The  verb  tias  four  tenses  in  the  indicative,  one  in  the  subjunctive/ 
and  one  in  the  imperative.  The  old  passive  voice  has  b«x:ome  an 
impersonal  active,  each  tense  having  one  form  only.  The  regular 
verb  cafojT,  "  I  love,"  is  conjugated  thus: — 

Indicative — Pres.  (and  fut.)  sing.  I.  caraf,  2,  eeri,  s.  edr;  pi.  1, 
earwa,  2,  cerwck,  3.  caranit  impers.  certr.  Imperfect  sing.  i. 
carwn,  2.  earit,  3.  carol;  pi.  i.  car^m,  2.  carf<k,  3.  <erynt,  caronti 
impers.  cerid,      Aorist  sing.   i.  cerais,  2.  ceraiit,  3.  carodd;    pt 

1.  carasom,  2.  axrasock,  3.  carasant;  impers.  carwyd.  Pluperfect 
sing.  1.  airoiww,  a.  atrasit,  3.  carani;  x^.  1.  carasem,  2.  caraseckt 
3.  earesynt,  Huenti  impers.  cartsid. 

Subjunctive — Pres.  sing.  l.  carwyf, 2. eeryck,  3.  caro;  pU  i.  carom, 

2.  carock,  ^.  caront;  impers.  carer. 

Imperative — Pres.  sing.  2.  cdr,  3.  cared;   pi.  1.  carwn,  2.  cerwck, 

3.  carent;  impers.  car«r. 

Verbal  noun,  cam. "  to  love."  Verbaladjectivcs,  earedig, "  loved," 
caradwy,  "  lovable. 

As  in  other  languages  the  verb  "  to  be  "  and  its  compounds  are 
irregular;  the  number  of  other  irregular  verbs  is  comparatively 
small. 

Prepositions  also  are  "  conjugated  "  in  Welsh,  their  objects,  if 
pronominal,  being  expressed  by  endings.    Thus  or,  **  on,    amaf, 

on  me,"  amat,  "  on  thee,"  arno,  "  on  him,"  arni,  "  on  her," 
amom, "  on  us,"  amock, "  on  you,"  arnynt,  "  on  them."  The  second 
conjugation  has  for  endings  -of,  -ot,  -ddo,  -ddi;  -om,  -och,  -ddynt;  the 
third  'yf,  -yi,  -ddo,  -ddi;  -ym,  "jfck,  -ddynL 

The  negative  adverbs  are  ni,  nid,  conjunctive  na,  nod.    Inter- 


rogative particles:  a,  at.    Affirmative  particles:  yr,fe. 

The  commoner  conjunctions  are  a,  ac,  '*  and  ";  ona,  eitkr, "  but ' 
o,  OS,  "  if  ";  pan,  "  when  ";  Iro,  "  wKlc. 


Syntax, — A  aua£fying  adjective  follows  its  noun,  and  agrees 
with  it  in  gender  and  generally  in  number.  It  may.  however, 
precede  its  noun,  and  a  compared  adjective  generally  docs  so. 

In  a  simple  sentence  the  usual  order  of  words  is  the  following: — 
verb,  subject,  object,  adverb;  as  prynodd  Dafydd  lyfr  yno,  "  David 
bought  a  book  there."  The  verb  may  be  preceded  by  an  amrmatlve, 
a  oesative,  or  an  interrogative  particle. 

Wnen  a  noun  comes  first,  it  is  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun,  thus, 
Dafydd  a  brynodd  lyfr  yno,  which  really  means  "  (it  is)  David  who 
bought  a  book  there."  and  is  never  used  in  any  other  sense  in  the 
qwken  language,  though  in  literary  Wdsh  it  is  used  rhetorically 
for  the  simple  statement  which  is  properly  expcessed  by  put- 
ting the  verb  first.  In  negative  and  interrogative  acntenoce  this 
rhetorical  use  does  not  occur. 
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verb  is  aortst  the  answer  is  do  for  all  verbs.  In  negative  answers 
na  precedes  the  verb.  In  sentences  in  which  a  noun  comes  first,  the 
interrogative  particle  is  ai,  and  the  answer  is  alwavs,  positive  it, 
negative  nage,  as  ai  Da/ydd  a  ddawf  ie.    "  Is  it  David  who  will 

come?    Yes."  .     .         ^       . 

A  relative  oronoun  immediately  precedes  its  verb  and  can  only 
be  separated  irom  it  by  an  in&ied  pronoun,  thus  Dafydd  a*t  prynodd, 
"  (it  is)  David  who  bought  it,"  yno  v*m  norii,  "  (it  is)  there  that 
thou  wilt  see  me."  If  the  relative  u  the  object  of  a  preposition,  the 
btter  IS  put  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  and  has  a  personal  ending,  thus 
ytyy  bam  ynddo,  literally,  "  the  house  which  I-was  in-it. 

The  verb  docs  not  agree  with  iu  subject  unless  the  latter  is  a 
personal  pronoun ;  when  the  subject  is  a  noun  the  verb  is  put  in  the 
third  person  singubr;  thus  carant,  "  they  love,"  can  Ukc  a  pro- 
nominal subiect— <afaii/  k»y,  "  they  love  ";  but  "  the  men  love 
'»edr  y  dynxon  (not  caranl  y  dynion,  which  can  only  mean  "  they 
love  the  men  ").  In  relative  clauses  the  verb  u  sometimes  made  to 
agree,  but  in  the  oldest  poetry  we  generally  find  the  singular  verb, 
as  in  the  oft-repeated  Cidodin  phrase  Gwyr  a  attk  Calraetk,  "  men 
who  went  (to)  Catraeth  "  (not  Cw^r  a  aethaiU). 

Authorities.— J-  D.  Rhys,  C(unbrobrytanmcai  Cymraecaeve 
ItmgpM  insttWwtw  (1593);  John  Davies,  AnUgae  Imgnu  Bnlan- 
nuas  .  .  .  rvdimenta  (1631);  Aniigiue  linp»a€  Bntanntcae 
.  .  .  dktumariim  duplex  (1632):  Edward  Lhuyd,  Archaeo- 
^SfM  BrUanntca  (1707):  W.  O.  Puffhe,  Grammar  and  Dictumary' 
(1833),  vitiated  oy  absurd  etymological  theories;  J[.  C.  Zeuss, 
Gwammatka  Celtica  (and  ed.  by  H.  Ebel,  1871)— «n  mdex  to  the 
O.  Welsh  glosses  cited  in  this  work  was  compiled  by  V.  Toumeur  in 
ArckwfUr  cdL  Lexikograpku,  iiL  10^137;  T.  Rowland,  Grammar  of 
Uu  Wash  LaugiMit  *  (1876),  containing  a  large  collection  of  facu 


about  the  modem  language,  badly  arranged  and  wholly  undigested; 

IfSfa*  Pkiiohgy*  1«V9);  J.  Strachan,  An  In- 

tntdndion  U  Early  WeUk,  with  a  Reader  JManchester,   1909); 


Rhys,  Leclmres  on 


Stokes,    "  Urkeltischer   SprachschaU,"    in   Pick's    VertUukendes 
WorUrbuck  der  idg.  Sprachen  «,  ii.  (1894);  E.  Aiiwyl,  Wdsh  Grammar 


A-E  (1888-1906).  The  last-named  recdved  a  subsidy  from  the 
British  government.  Some  corrections  and  additions  to  the  eariy 
volumes,  by  J.  Loth,  will  be  found  in  Arch.  /.  cdi.  Lex.  vol.  i.  See  also 
H.  Sweet,  ''Spoken  N.  Welsh,"  in  Trans,  of  the  London  PhU.  Soc., 
1882-1884:  T.  Darlington,  "Some  Dialectal  Boundaries  in  Mid- 
Wales,"  in  TraiM.  of  Iho  Hon.  Soe,  of  Cymmrodorion,  1900-1901 ; 
and  M.  Nettlau,  Beitrdgs  Mur  cymristktn  Grammatik  (Lennig,  1887), 
also  in  Reo.  celt.  vol.  iz.  G>  M.  J.) 

WALEWSKI,   ALBXAMDRB  FUmiAN  JOSEPH   COLONNA. 

CoMTE  (1810-1868),  French  politician  and  diplomatist,  was  bom 
at  Walewice  near  Waxsaw  on  the  4th  of  May  x8io,  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I.  and  his  mistress  Marie,  Countess  Walewska.  At 
fourteen  Walewski  refused  to  enter  the  Russian  army,  escaping 
to  London  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  the  French  government 
refused  his  extradition  to  the  Russian  authorities.  Louis  Philippe 
sent  him  to  Poland  in  1830,  and  he  was  then  entrusted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Tolish  revolution  with  a  mission  to  London.  After 
the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  took  out  letters  of  naturalization  in  France 
and  entemi  the  French  army,  seeing  some  service  in  Algeria. 
In  1837  he  res!gne4  his  commission  and  began  to  write  for  the 
stage  and  for  the  press.  He  is  said  to  have  collaborated  with 
the  dder  Dumas  in  Mademoiselle  de  Bdle-Isle,  and  a  comedy  of 
hb,  Vtcok  du  monde^  was  produced  at  the  ThfAtre  Francais  in 
1840.  In  that  year  his  paper,  Le  Mcssagtr  des  chambres^  was 
taken  over  by  lliieis,  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Egypt,  and 
under  the  Guizot  ministry  he  was  sent  to  Buenos  Aires  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  minister  Lord  Howden  (Sir  J. 
Caradoc).  The  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  supreme  power 
in  France  guaranteed  his  career.  He  was  sent  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  Florenoe,  to  Naples  and  then  to  London,  where  he 
announced  the  coup  d'itai  to  Palmerston  (f  .t .).  In  1855  Walewski 
succeeded  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
acted  as  French  plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  next 
year.  When  he  left  the  Foreign  Office  in  i860  it  was  to  become 
minister  of  state,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1863.  Senator 
from  1855  to  186$,  he  entered  the  Corps  L6gislatif  in  1865,  and 
was  inst^ed,  by  the  emperor's  interest,  as  president  of  the 
Chamber.  A  revolt  against  his  authority  two  years  later  sent 
him  back  to  the  Senate.  He  died  at  Strassburg  on  the  37th  of 
October  1868.    He  had  been  created  a  duke  in  x866,  was  a 


member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  a  grand  cross  of  tbe 
Legion  of  Honour 

WALFISH  BAY,  a  harbour  of  South-West  AfHca  with  * 
coast-line  of  30  m.  terminated  southward  by  Pelican  Point  in 
33**  54'  S.,  14*  37'  E.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  together  with 
a  strip  of  territory  extending  15  m.  along  the  coast  south  of 
Pelican  Point  and  with  a  dq>th  Inland  from  xo  to  15  m.  The 
total  area  is  430  sq.  m.  Except  seaward  Walfish  Bay  is  sur- 
rounded by  German  South-West  Africa.  The  northern  boondazy 
is  the  Swakop  river,  east  and  south  there  are  no  natural  frontiers. 
The  coast  dbtnct,  composed  of  sand  dunes,  is  succeeded  by  a 
plateau  covered  in  part  with*  sparse  vegetation.  The  river 
Kuisip,  usually  dry,  has  its  mouth  m  the  bay-'which  forms  the 
finest  harbour  along  a  coast-line  of  over  1000  m  The  harbour  is 
provided  with  a  pier  300  yds.  long  and  is  safe  in  all  weathers. 
It  was  formeriy  frequented  by  whaling  vesseb  (hence  lU  name). 
The  town  has  a  small  trade  with  the  Hereios  of  the  adjoining 
XJerman  protectorate.  A  tramway,  ix  m.  long,  runs  inland  to 
Rooikop  on  the  German  frontier  Pop.  (1904),  997,  including 
144  whites. 

Walfish  Bay  forma  a  detached  portion  of  the  Cape  provmce 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  was  proclaimed  British  territory 
on  the  X3th  of  March  1878,  and  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  on 
the  7th  of  August  1884  (see  Africa,  §  5)  The  detimiution  of 
the  southern  frontier  was  in  1909  referred  to  the  king  of  Spain 
as  arbitrator  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

WALKER,  FRANHS  AMASA  (X840-X897),  American  soldier 
and  economist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  and  of 
July  X840.  His  father,  Amasa  Walker  (1799-X875),  was  also 
a  (Ustinguished  economist,  who,  retiring  from  commercial  life 
in  1840,  lectured  on  political  economy  in  Oberlin  College  from 
1843  to  1848,  was  examiner  in  the  same  subject  at  Harvard  from 
1853  to  x86o,  and  lecturer  at  Amherst  from  1859  to  1869.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  international  peace  congress  in  London 
1843,  and  in  1849  to  the  peace  congress  in  Paris.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts  from  185X  to  1853  and 
a  representative  in  Congress  1863-X863.  His  principal  woit, 
The  Science  of  Wealthy  attained  great  popularity  as  a  textbook. 
Francis  Walker  graduated  at  Amherst  (College  in  x86o,  studied 
law,  and  fought  in  the  Northern  army  during  the  whole  of  the 
Civil  War  of  x86x-6s,  rising  from  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  to 
that  of  brevet  brigadier-general  of  volunteers — awarded  htm  at 
the  request  of  General  Winfidd  S.  Hancock.  As  a  soldier  he 
excelled  in  analysis  of  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 
In  1864  he  was  captured  and  detained  for  a  time  in  the  famous 
Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  After  the  war  he  became  editorial 
writer  on  the  Springfield  ( Massachusetts)  Republican,  and  in  1S69 
was  made  chief  of  the  government  bureau  of  statistics.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  censuses  (those  of  1870  and 
x88o),  and  ( 187  x-7  3)  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  From  1873 
to  his  death  his  work  was  educational,  first  as  professor  (1873- 
x88i)  of  political  economy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
Yale,  and  then  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston.  While  superintendent  of  the.  census  he 
increased  the  scope  and  accuraqr  of  the  records;  and  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  he  enlarged  the  resources  and  numbers 
of  the  institution,  which  had  303  students  when  he  assumed  the 
presidency  and  1x98  at  his  death.  In  other  fields  he  promoted 
common-school  education  (eq;>ecia]ly  in  manual  training),  the 
Boston  park  system,  and  the  work  of  the  public  libraxy,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  disconon  of  monetary,  eoonomic,  statistical 
and  other  public  questions,  holdisg  xxumy  offices  of  honour  and 
responsibility.  As  an  author  be  wroteon  governmental  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  The  Wages  Question  (1876),  Honey  (1878),  Laud 
audits  Rent  (1883)  and  general  political  economy  (18^3  and  1884), 
besides  producing  monographs  on  the  life  of  General  Hancock 
(1884)  and  the  history  of  his  own  Second  Army  Corps  (i88d). 
As  an  economist,  from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his  book 
on  the  subject,  he  so  effectively  combated  the  old  theory  of  the 
"  wage-fund  "  as  to  lead  to  its  abandonment  or  material  modifica- 
tion by  American  students;  while  in  his  writings  on  finance, 
from  1878  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  advocated  intematioAal 
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bimetallism,  witliout,  hoifirever,  secldng  to  justify  any  one  nation 
in  the  Mtempt  to  maintain  parity  between  gold  and  silver.  A 
collectjoa  o!  posthumously  pubUsbed  IHsciusums  in  Bdmeation 
(1899)  was  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  prepared  after  his 
taking  the  presidency  of  the  Institute  of  Technology:  their 
most  noteworthy  argument  is  that  chemistry,  physics  and  the 
other  sciences  promote  a  more  exact  and  more  serviceable  mental 
training  than  metaphysics  or  rhetoric  Walker's  general  tendency 
was  towards  a  rational  conservatism.  On  the  question  of  rent 
he  called  himself  a  **  Ricardian  of  the  Ricardians."  To  his 
Wagts  QttesUom  is  due  in  great  part  the  conception  formed  by 
English  students  of  the  place  and  functions  of  the  <!mp]oyer  fai 
modem  industrial  economics^  A  remarkable  feature  of  his 
writings  is  his  treatment  of  economic  tendencies  not  as  mere 
abstractions,  but  as  facts  making  for  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  living  men.  General  Walker  died  in  Boston  on  the  5th  of 
January  1897. 

WALKER,  FREDERICK  (1840-1875),  English  subject  painter, 
the  son  of  a  designer  of  jewelry,  was  bom  in  Marylebone,  Ix>ndon, 
on  the  24th  of  May  x84a  When  very  young  he  began  to  draw 
from  the  antique  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
be  was  placed  in  the  office  of  an  architect  named  Baker,  The 
occupation  proved  uncongenial;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
he  resumed  his  work  from  the  Elgin  marbles  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  attended  Leigh's  life  school  in  Newman  Street. 
In  March  1858  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  his  study  in  the  academy  schools  was  disconnected,  and 
ceased  before  he  reached  the  life  class,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
begin  earning  his  own  living.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  designing  for  the  wood-engravers,  and  worked 
three  days  a  week  for  about  two  years  in  the  studio  of  J.  W. 
Whymper,  under  whose  tuition  he  quickly  mastered  the  tech- 
nicalities of  drawing  on  wood.  His  earUcst  book  illustrations 
appeared  la  i860  in  Once  a  Week,  a  periodical  to  which  he  was 
a  prolific  contributor,  as  also  to  the  CornhiU  Magazine,  where 
his  admirable  designs  appeared  to  the  works  of  Thackeray  and 
those  of  his  daughter.  These  woodcuts,  especially  his  Ulustra* 
tions  to  Thackeray's  Adventures  of  Pkilip  and  Denis  Duval,  are 
among  the  most  spirited  and  artistic  works  of  their  class,  and 
entitle  Walker  to  rank  with  Millais  at  the  very  head  of  the 
draughtsmen  who  have  dealt  with  scenes  of  contemporary  life. 
Indeed,  by  his  contributions  to  Once  a  Week  alone  he  made  an 
immediate  reputation  as  an  artist  of  rare  accomplishment,  and 
although  he  was  associated  on  that  periodical  with  such  men  as 
MillaK,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Sandys,  Charles  Keene,  Tenniel, 
and  Du  Maurier,  he  more  than  held  his  own  against  all  com- 
petitors. In  the  intervals  of  work  as  a  book  illustrator  he 
practised  painting  in  water-colours,  his  subjects  being  frequently 
more  considered  and  refined  repetitions  in  colour  of  his  black- 
and-white  designs.  Among  the  more  notable  of  his  productions 
in  water-colour  are  "  Spring,"  "  A  Fishmonger's  Shop,*'  "  The 
Ferry,"  and  "  Philip  in  Church,"  which  gained  a  medal  in  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1867.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1864 
and  a  full  member  in  x866*,  and  in  1871  he  became  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  this  same  year  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours.  His  first  oil  picture,  "  The  Lost  Path,"  was  exhibited 
in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1863,  where  it  was  followed  in  1867 
by  "  The  Bathers,"  one  of  the  artist's  finest  works,  in.  1868  by 
**  The  Vagrants,"  now  in  the  National  Galkry  of  British  Art,  in 
1869  by  "  The  Old  Gate,"  and  in  1870  by  "  The  Plough,"  a 
powerful  and  impressive  rendering  of  mddy  evening  light,  of 
which  the  landscape  was  studied  in  Somerset.  In  187 1  he  ex- 
hibited his  trajplc  Ufe-uzed  figure  of  "  A  Female  Prisoner  at  the 
Bar,"  a  subject  which  now  exists  only  in  a  finished  oil  study, 
for  the  painter  afterwards  effaced  the  head,  with  which  he  was 
dissatisfied,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  again  completing 
the  picture.  The  last  of  his  fully  successful  works  was 
"  A  Harbour  of  Refuge,"  shown  in  187  a  (also  in  the  National 
Galkry  of  British  Art),  for  "  The  Right  of  Way,"  exhibited  in 
1875,  bears  evident  signs  of  the  artist's  failing  strength.    He 


had  suffered  indeed  for  some  years  from  a  consumptive  tendency; 
in  1868  he  made  a  sea  voyage,  for  his  berth's  sake,  to  Venice, 
where  he  stayed  with  Orchardson  and  Birket  Foster,  and  at  the 
end  of  1873  he  went  for  a  while  to  Algiers  with  J.  W.  North,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  derive  benefit  from  a  change  of  dimate. 
But,  returning  in  the  bitter  English  spring,  he  was  again  pros- 
trated; and  on  the  5th  of  June  1875  he  died  of  consumption  at 
St  Fillan's,  Perthshire. 

The  works  of  Frederick  Walker  are  thoroughlv  original  and 
individual,  both  in  the  quality  of  their  coloiur  and  handling  and 
in  their  view  of  nature  and  humanity.  His  colour,  especidly  in 
his  water-colours,  is  distinctive,  powerful  and  ftdl  of  delicate 
gradaticms.  He  had  an  admirable  sense  of  design,  and  the 
figures  of  his  peasants  at  their  daily  toil  show  a  grace  and  sweep- 
ing largeness  of  line  in  which  can  be  plainly  traced  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  taste  by  his  early  study  of  the  antique;  at 
the  same  rime  the  sentiment  of  his  subjects  is  unfailin^y 
refined  and  poetic  His  vigour  of  design  may  be  seen  in  hh 
poster  for  WSkie  Collins's  The  Woman  in  Wkiie,  now  hi  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

See  Life  and  LeUen  of  Frederick  Walker,  AJi.A.,  by  John  Geoi^ 
Marks  (1896).  a  full  bbgrapby  of  a  peraonal  rather  tlum  a  critical 
kind.  Frederick  Walker  and  kis  Works,  by  Claude  Philip  (1897), 
should  be  consulted  as  aa  excellent  critical  supplement  to  the  larger 
volume.  See  also  Essays  on  Art,  by  J.  Corny ns  Out,  which  incluaes 
a  judictous  essay  on  walker. 

WALKER,  QEOROB  {c.  i6r8-i69o),  hero  of  the  ^ege  of 
Londonderry,  was  the  son  of  George  Walker,  rector  of  Kilmore 
and  chanceUor  of  Armagh  (d.  1677),  and  of  Ursula,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Stanhope  of  Melwood,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  id  1 8  in  Tyrone.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
and  appointed  to  the  livings  of  Lessan  and  Desertlyn,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  near  Londonderry,  in  1669.  In  1674  he 
obtained  that  of  Donaghmore,  vbich  he  held  with  Lessan.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  Ireland  towards  the  dose  of 
1688,  Walker,  though  in  Holy  Orders  and  advanced  in  years, 
raised  a  regiment  and  endeavoured  to  concert  measures  with 
Robert  Lundy,  the  acting  governor  of  Londonderry,  for  the 
defence  of  Dungannon.  But  Lundy,  after  having  sent  some 
troops  to  his  support,  ordered  their  withdrawal  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  place  on  the  X4th  of  March  1689.  On  the  17th  of 
March  Walker  marched  with  his  men  to  Strabane,  and  subse>- 
quently  was  ordered  by  Lundy  to  move  to  Rash  and  then  to 
St  Johnstown,  5  m.  from  Londonderry.  On  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  (April  13th)  Walker  rode  hastily  to  Londonderry  to 
inform  Lundy,  but  was  unable  to  convince  him  of  his  danger. 
He  returned  to  his  men  at  Lifford,  where,  on  the  14th,  he  took 
part  in  a  brush  with  the«nemy,  afterwards  following  the  retreat 
of  the  army  to  Londonderry.  The  town  was  in  great  confusion, 
and  Walker  found  the  gates  shut  against  him  and  his  reg^ent. 
He  was  forced  to  pass  the  night  outside,  and  only  entered  the 
next  day  "  with  much  difficulty  and  some  violence  upon  the 
Gentry."  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  urged  Lundy  to  take 
the  field  and  refused  the  demand  to  disband  his  own  soldiers. 
On  the  17th  of  April  Lundy  determined  to  give  up  the  town  to 
James,  and  called  a  coimcil  from  which  Walker  and  others  were 
especially  excluded;  but  the  next  day  the  king  and  his  troops, 
who  had  advanced  to  receive  the  .surrender,  were  fiired  upon 
from  the  walls  contrary  to  Lundy's  orders,  and  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Adam  Murray  with  a  troop  of  horse  saved  the  situation. 
Lundy  was  deprived  of  all  power,  and  was  allowed  to  escape  in 
disguise  from  the  town.  On  the  19th  of  April  Walker  and  Baker 
were  chosen  jolnt-govemors.  Walker  commanded  fifteen  con> 
pam'es,  amounting  to  900  men,  and  to  him  was  also  entrasted 
the  supervision  of  the  commissariat.  He  showed  great  energy, 
courage  and  resource  throughout  the  siege,  and  led  several 
successful  sallies.  Meanwhile  his  duries  as  a  clergyman  were 
not  neglected.  The  Nonconformists  were  allowed  the  use  of 
the  cathedral  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  in  the  mommg  Walker 
preached.  Tliose  few  of  bis  sermons  which  remain,  though  simple 
in  their  language,  are  eloquent  and  inspiring.  Meanwhile  he  bad 
to  contend  with  jealousies  and  suspicions  within  the  town;  but 
he  succeeded  in  dispelling  all  misgivings  and  in  reaffirming  his 
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credit  with  the  garrison.  At. the  dose  of  the  siege,  which 
lasted  150  days,  the  town  was  at  the  bst  extremity;  but 
at  length,  on  the  30th  of  Jidy,  Walker  preached  the  last  of  the 
sennons  by  which  he  had  helped  to  inspire  its  defence.  An 
hour  afterwards  the  ships  were  seen  approaching,  and  the  town 
was  relieved. 

As  regards  the  general  course  of  the  war  the  Importance  of  the 
successful  resistance  at  Londonderry  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  was  the  first  open  act  of  hostility  in  Ireland  against  James, 
and  the  disaster  to  his  arms  not  only  embarrassed  his  «nnpaigw 
in  Ireland  but  prevented  the  expeditions  to  Scotluid  and 
England,  and  Walkers  share  in  it  was  abundantly  recognized. 
He  sailed  for  Scotland  and  England  on  the  9th  of  August,  and 
was  everywhere  welcomed  with  immense  public  enthusiasm. 
On  the  39th  of  August  he  was  graciously  received  at  Hampton 
Court  by  William  and  Mary,  before  whom  he  had  with  good  sense 
refused  to  appear  in  his  military  costume,  and  delivered  to  them 
the  petition  from  Londonderry.  William  presented  him  with 
£5000^  part  of  which  he  appears  to  have  given  to  the  widow  of 
Baker,  his  fellow-govcmor,  who  died  during  the  siege.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Londonderry,  but  as 
Bishop  Hopkins,  ^om  it  was  detennined  to  remove,  only  died 
three  weeks  before  Walker,  the  latter  was  never  consecrated. 
Walker  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  £1200  for  Londonderry 
from  the  city  companies,  and  on  the  i8th  of  November  his 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  relief  for  the  widows, 
orphans,  dergy  and  dissenting  ministers  was  read,  and  the  king 
was  asked  to  distribute  £10,000  among  them  (House  of  Commons 
Journals,  vol.  x.  p.  288).  On  the  following  day  Walker  was  called 
in,  recaved  the  thanks  of  the  House,  and  made  a  short  and 
dignified  reply.  On  the  8th  of  October  he  had  been  granted  the 
degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge  in  his  absence,  and  on  his  return 
journey  to  Ireland  he  received  the  same  diploma  at  Oxford 
(Feb.  1690).  Walker  met  William  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  on 
the  14th  of  June  1690  at  Belfast,  and  followed  his  army.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  on  the  ist  of  July,  but  in 
what  capodty,  whether  as  spectator,  as  combatant  or  as  minister 
to  tend  the  wounded,  is  uncertain.^  He  was  shot  through  the 
body  at  the  passage  of  the  river,  according  to  one  account,  while 
he  was  going  to  the  aid  of  the  wounded  Schomberg  (G.  Story, 
A  True  .  .  .  History  of  Ike  Affairs  in  Irdand,  p.  8a),  and  died 
almost  immediatdy.  His  remains,  or  what  were  supposed  to  be 
such,  were  afterwards  transferred  from  the  battlefidd  and  buried 
in  his  own  church  at  Ponaghmore,  where  a  monument  and 
inscription  were  placed  to  his  memory.  A  more  conspicuous 
memorial  was  erected  in  Londonderry  itself. 

Walker  married  Isabella  Maxwdl  of  Finnebrogue,  and  left 

several  sons,  four  of  whom  during  his  lifetime  were  in  the  king's 

service,  'and  from  one  of  whom  at  least  there  are  descendants  at 

the  present  day. 

VJhile  in  London  Walker  had  published  A  True  Account  of  the 
Sieie  of  Londonderry^  (1 689),  dcaicatcd  to  the  king,  which  went 
through  several  editions  and  was  translated  for  perusal  abroad. 
This  pamphlet,  and  the  ovations  received  by  Walker  in  London, 
excited  fierce  jcalouucs,  which  had  been  subdued  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
but  which  were  now^  formulated  in  the  Narrative  (1698)  of  John 
Mackenzie,  a  dissenting  minister  who  had  been  present  ourinir  the 
siege.  Walker  was  charged  with  having  taken  too  much  credit  to 
himself,  and  of  havmg  passed  over  the  services  and  names  of  the 
nonconformists.  Base  insbuation*  were  added  and  it  was  declared 
that  Walker  had  never  even  held  the  post  of  governor.  These 
accusations  fall  by  the  weight  of  thdr  own  exaggeration.  On  the 
other  hand.  Walker's  Account,  though  doubtlos  incomplete,  is 
written  with  candour  and  simplicity  and  is  free  from  any  touch  of 
egotistxal  sdf-consciousoess;  and  both  this  tract  and  his  subse- 
quent Vindication  (1680)  are  neatly  superior,  in  thdr  dignity  and 
restraint,  to  the  pamphlets  of  his  opponents.  His  character  was 
proof  against  the  penis  which  attend  a  sudden  rise  to  fame  and 
populanty,  and  his  "  modesty  "  is  especially  observed  by  several 

^  1  Lvttrell  writes  in  his  diary,  vol.  2,  p.  17  (Feb.  ao.  1689-1690), 
•"  Mr  Walker  of  Londonderry  has  taken  his  leave  of  the  king  to  go 
to  Ireland  on  some  special  command,"  and  again,  vol.  2,  p.  44 
(May  19,  1600),  "  Letters  from  Ifdand  say  that  Dr  Walker,  late 
tremor  of  Londonderry,  had  a  regiment  of  foot  given  him,"  bnt 
there  appears  to  be  no  official  reoMd  of  his  having  reodved  a 
commission  at  this  time. 


of  his  contemporaries.  There  exists  also  too  much  podtive  and 
independent  evidence  to  permit  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
greatness  of  Walker's  services.  Burnet,  in  a  passage  whidi  was 
not  induded  in  his  puUishcd  history  perhaps  because  of  the  con- 
troversy, says:  *'  There  was  a  minister  in  the  l^oe.  Dr  Walker, 
who  acted  a  very  noble  part  in  the  government  and  defence  of  the 
town;  he  was  but  a  man  of  ordinary  parts,  but  they  were  suited  to 
his  work,  for  he  did  wonders  in  this  siege  "  (Harieian^SS.,  ^(84/. 
202  fr,  printed  by  H.  C  Foxcroft.  Supplement  to  Burnet's  HtsL  ei. 
Bii  Own  Titnes,  jooa,  p.  321). 

In  the  Siege  of  Derry  (i89i)  the  Rev.  Philip  Dwyer  has  collected 
the  most  essential  facts  ana  materials  relating  to  Walker  and  the 
siege,  and  has  reprinted  in  his  volume  Walkers  rriis  AamuU  uid 
VindiaUien,  together  with  Walker's  sennotas,  •vario^s  other  docu- 
ments and  valuable  notes. 

WALKER,  HENRY  OUVER  (1843-  ),  American  artist, 
was  bom  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  May  1843. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Lten  Bonnat,  Paris,  and  painted  the  ^gure  and 
occadonal  portraits,  but  later  devoted  himself  almost  ezdusivdy 
to  mural  decoration.  His  paintingn  symbolizing  lyric  poetxy, 
for  the  Congressional  libcaxy,  Washington;  and  his  decorations 
for  the  Appellate  Court  House,  New  York;  Bowdoin  CoDegc, 
Maine;  the  enlarged  State  House,  Boston;  the  Court  House, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Capitol  at  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 
are  among  his  most  important  works.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  in.  1902. 

WALKER,  HORATIO  (1858-  ),  American  artist,  was  bora 
at  Listowd,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  12th  of  May  1858.  When 
he  was  a  diild  his  family  settled  at  Rochester,  New  Yori^ 
Although  entirdy  self-taught,  he  became  a  distinguished  painter 
of  animals,  the  figure  and  landscape.  His  pictures,  prindpaOy 
of  Canadian  peasant  life  and  scenes,  show  the  influence  of 
Ttoyon  and  Millet,  mainly  in  thdr  feeUng  for  largeness  of  com- 
position, in  solidity  of  painting  and  in  the  choice  of  theme. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  in  1891;  of  the  American  Water  Color  Sodety  and  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colottrs,  London.  He 
received  a  medal  and  a  diploma  at  Chicago,  1893;  and  medals  at 
Buffalo,  1901;  Charleston,  190a;  and  St  Louis,  1904.  In  1S88 
he  won  the  Evans  prize  of  the  American  Water  Color  Sodety, 
New  York. 

WALKER,  JOHN  (1732-1807),  English  actoi',  philologist 
and  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Colney  Hatdi,  Middlesex,  on 
the  1 8th  of  March  1732.  Early  in  life  he  became  an  actor,  hs 
theatrical  engagements  induding  one  with  Gairick  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  a  long  season  in  Dublin.  In  1768  he  left  the  stage.  After 
some  experience  in  conducting  a  school  at  Kensington  he  com- 
menced to  teach  docution,  and  in  this  found  his  prindpd 
employment  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1775  he  published  his 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  which  achieved  a  great  success  and  has 
been  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  in  1791  his  Criticai  Pronoutuiug 
Dictionaryf  which  achieved  an  even  greater  reputation,  and  has 
fuh  into  some  forty  editions.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  leading 
Uterary  men  of  his  time,  induding  Johnson  and  Burke.  He  died 
In  London  on  the  ist  of  August  1807. 

WALKER,  OBADLAH  (1616-1699),  master  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Darfidd  near  Bamsley,  Yorkshire, 
and  was  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  becoming  a 
fellow  and  tutor  of  this  society  and  a  prominent  figure  In  uni- 
versity drdes.  In  July  1648  the  action  of  parliament  deptived 
him  of  his  academic  appointments,  and  he  passed  some  years 
in  teaching,  studying  ind  travelling,  returning  to  Oxford  at  the 
restoration  of  z66o,  and  beginning  a  few  years  later  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  work  of  University  College.  In  June  1676 
he  was  dected  to  the  headship  of  this  foundation,  and  m  this 
capadty  he  collected  money  for  some  rebuilding,  and  forwarded 
the  preparation  of  a  Latin  edition  of  Sir  John  Spehnan^  Life  ef 
Alfred  the  Great,  published  by  the  college.  This  was  the  time 
of  Titus  Oattes  and  the  popish  plots,  and  some  of  Walker's 
writing!  made  him  suspect;  however,  no  serious  steps  were 
taken  against  him,  although  Oxford  booksellcTs  were  forbidden 
to  sell  his  book.  The  benefits  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  man- 
kind, and  he  remained  a  Protestant,  in  name  at  least,  until  the 
Accession  of  James  IL  Soon  after  this  event  M  came  forward  as 
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a  RoBun  Catholic,  and  he  advised  tbe  new  kins  with  regard  to 
affairs  in  Oxford,  being  partly  responsible  for  the  tactless  conduct 
of  James  in  forcing  a  quarrel  with  the  fellows  of  ^gdalen  College. 
Mass  was  said  in  his  residence,  and  later  a  chapci  was  opened 
in  the  college  for  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Chutch;  he  and 
others  received  a  royal  licence  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
services  of  the  English  Church,  and  he  obtained  another  to  super- 
vise the  printing  of  Roman  Catholic  books.  In  spite  of  growing 
unpopularity  he  remained  loyal  to  James,  and  when  the  king 
fled  from  England  Walker  left  Oxford,  doubtless  intending  to 
join  his  master  abroad.  But  in  December  1688  he  was  arrested 
at  Sittingboume  and  was  imprisoned;  then,  having  lost  hb 
mastership,  he  was  charged  at  (he  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  changing  his  religion  and  wit  h  other  offences.  Early  in  1 690 
he  was  released  from  his  confinement,  and  after  subsistmg  for 
some  years  largely  on  the  charity  of  his  friend  and  former  pupil, 
Dr  John  Radcliffe,  he  died  on  the  sist  of  January  1609. 

Walker's  Drincipal  writings  ate:  Of  educatimi,  ispetiatly  •/  y^*i 
ientlemen  (Oxforo,  1673,  and  six  other  editions);  Ars  tahanis  aa 
menUm  nominalium  libri  Ires  (Oxford,  1673) ;  and  Creek  and  Roman 
History  iltustrated  by  Coins  and  Medals  Qjondon,  1692). 

WALKER,  ROBERT  (d.  c.  1658),  British  painter,  was  a 
contemporary  and  to  a  slight  extent  a  follower  of  Van  Dyck. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  and  no  details  are  known  of 
his  early  life.  Although  influenced  by  Van  Dyck's  art,  he  had 
still  a  considerable  degree  of  individuality  and  developed  a  sound 
style  of  his  own  which  was  more  severe  and  restrained  than  that 
of  the  greater  master.  His  greatest  vogue  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  in  addition  to  several  portraits  of  Cromwell 
he  painted  other  portraits  of  Lambert,  Ireton,  Fleetwood,  and 
many  more  members  of  the  Parliamentarian  party.  In  1652  he 
was  given  rooms  in  Arundel  House  in  the  Strand,  London, 
where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  either  in  1658 
or  in  1660,  the  authority  for  the  earlier  date  being  an  inscription 
on  af^  engraved  portrait  by  Lombart.  His  work  had  much 
merit;  it  was  vigorous  and  showed  sound  study  of  character. 
Several  of  his  paintings,  among  them  the  portrait  of  William 
Faitbome  the  elder,  are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
there  are  others  of  notable  importance  at  Hampton  Court  and 
in  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford.  One  of  his  portraits  of 
Cromwell  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Lcly; 
it  was  bought  in  the  artist's  lifetime,  but  after  the  Protector's 
death,  by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  11.  of  Tuscany.  Another 
is  at  Warwick  Castle. 

Walker  painted  also  Robert  Cromwell  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Steward,  parents  of  the  Protector.  The  portrait  of  the  latter, 
attended  by  a  page  who  is  fastening  his  sasn  at  the  waist  (now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  transferred  from  the  British  Museum, 
to  which  it  was  beoueathed  by  Sir  Robert  Rich.  Bart.,  descendant 
of  CromweH's  f rienci.  Nathaniel  Rich)  was  caHed  by  Watpole  "  Crom- 
well and  Lambert  '*;  but  it  b  now  certain  that  the  page  represents 
Cromwell's  son  Richard.  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  afterwards  Mrs 
Claypole,  the  Protector's  daughter,  also  sat  to  him.  As  no  complete 
account  of  Walker's  work  is  in  existence  (that  of  Walpole  being  very 
incomplete,  while  Cunningham  pasbcs  him  over  entirely),  it  may  be 
added  that  the  artist  twice  painted  John  Ewlyn,  in  different  sizes, 
as  well  as  Bradshaw,  John  Hampden.  Colonel  Thomas  Sanders. 
Comet  Joyce,  and  Speaker  Lcnthall,  as  well  as  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Wauer,  Mrs  Thomas  Knight,  and  General  Gcom  Monk, 
dukv  of  Albemarle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (engraved  by  Faithome). 
A  portrait  of  Secretary  Thurlow,  which  was  in  the  Loid  Northwick 
Collection,  was  attributed  to  him.'  As  Walker  was  in  the  camp  of 
the  Parliamentarians  and  Dobson  was  the  court  painter  at  Oxford, 
few  aristocratic  persons  sat  to  the  former.  Exceptions  are  Mary 
Capel,  duchess  of  Beaufort  (engraved  by  J.  Nutting),  Aubrey,  last 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  James  Graham,  marc|uesB  of  Montrose; even 
a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  in  armour,  with  his  hand  on  his  helmet,  is 
credited  to  Walker.  Two  versions,  of  a  like  sixe,  of  his  own  portrait 
caist,  one  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  other  at  Oxford, 
engraved  by  Peter  Lombart,  and  again,  later,  bv  T.  Chambars. 
The  Cromwell  in  the  Scottish  National  Pbrtrak  Callery  b  a  copy. 
Walker's  copy  of  Titian's  famous  "  Venus  at  her  Toilet."  highly 
esteemed  by  Charles  I.,  is  considered  a  work  of  great  merit. 

WALKBR.  ROBERT  JAHES  (1801-1869),  American  poUtical 
leader  and  economist,  was  bom  in  Korthumberland,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  33rd  of  July  1801.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1819  and  practised  law  in  Pittsburg  from  1829 
to  1826,  ^«iien  he  removed  to  MississippL    Though  living  in  a 


slave  state  he  was  consistently  oppoied  to  daveiy,  bat  he 
favoured  gradual  rather  than  immediate  emancipation,  and  in 
1838  he  freed  his  own  slaves.  He  became  prominent,  politically, 
during  the  nullification  excitement  of  183 2-1833,  as  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  nullification,  and  from  1836  to  1845  he  sat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  Unionist  Democrat.  Being  an  ardent 
expansionist,  he  voted  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas  in  1837  and  for  the  joint  annexation  resolution  of  1845, 
and  advocated  the  nomination  and  election  of  James  K.  Polk  in 

1844.  He  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  throughout  the  Polk 
administration  (1845-1849)  and  was  generally  recogtiized  as  the 
most  influential  member  of  tbe  cabinet.  He  financed  the  war 
with  Mexico  and  drafted  the  bill  (1849)  for  the  establishment  of 
the  department  of  the  interior,  but  his  gceatest  work  was  the 
preparation  of  the  famous  treasury  report  of  the  3rd  of  December 

1845.  Although  inferior  in  intellectual  quality  to  Alexander 

Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  presenting  the  case  against 

free  trade,  it  u  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  attack  upon  the 

protection  system  which  has  ever  been  made  in  an  American 

state  paper.    The  "  Walker  Tariff "  of  1846  was  based  upon  its 

principles  and  was  in  fact  largely  the  secretary's  own  work. 

Walker  at  first  opposed  the  Compromise  of  1850,  but  was  won 

over  later  by  the  arguments  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    He  was 

appointed  territorial  governor  of  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1857 

by  President  Buchanan,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year 

resigned  in  disgust,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Lecompton 

Constitution.    He  did  not,  however,  break  with  his  party 

immediately,  and  favoured   the   so-called    English  BiU    (see 

Kansas)  ;  in  fact  it  was  partly  due  to  his  influence  that  a  sufficient 

number  of  anti-Lecompton  Democrats  were  induced  to  vote  for 

that  measure  to  secure  its  passage.    He  adhered  to  the  Union 

cause  during  the  Civil  War  and  in  1863-1S64  as  financial  agent 

of  the  United  States  did  much  to  create  confidence  in  Europe  in 

the  financial  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  was  instrumental 

in  securing  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  in  Germany.    He  practised 

law  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1864  until  his  death  there  on  the 

nth  of  November  1869.    Both  during  and  after  the  (Tivil  War 

he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Continental  Monthly,  which  for  a 

short  time  he  also,  with  James  R.  Gilmore,  conducted. 

For  the  tariff  report  see  F.  W.  Taussig,  Stale  Papers  and  Speeches 
on  the  Tariff  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1892). 

WALKBR,  SBARS  COOK  (1805-1853),  American  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  March 
S805.  Graduating  at  Harvard  in  1825,  he  was  a  teacher  till  1835, 
was  an  actuary  in  1835-1845,  and  then  became  assistant  at  the 
Washington  observatory.  In  1847  he  took  charge  of  the  longi- 
tude department  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  where  he 
was  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
stations,  and  he  introduced  the  method  of  registering  transit 
observations  electrically  by  means  of  a  chronograph.  He  also 
investigated  the  orbit  of  the  newly  discovered  planet  Neptune. 
He  died  neat  Cincinnati  on  the  30th  of  January  1853.  •  His 
brother  Timothy  C1802-1856)  was  a  leader  of  the  Ohio  bar. 

See  Memoirs  of  the  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii. 

WALKER,  THOHAS  (i  784-1836),  English  police  magistrate, 
best  known  as  author  of  The  Original,  was  born  on  the  loth  of 
October  1784  at  Charlton-cum>Hardy,  near  Manchester,  where 
his  father  was  a  prosperous  cotton  merchant  and  an  active  Whig 
politician.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  called  to  the  bar, 
and  after  devoting  some  years  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  Poor 
Law  was  made  police  magistrate  ui  Lambeth  in  1829.  In  1835 
he  started  his  weekly  publication  The  Original,  containing  his 
reflections  on  various  social  subjects  and  especially  on  eating  and 
drinking;  and  it  is  in  the  history  of  gastronomy,  and  the  art 
of  dining,  that  this  curious  and  amusing  work  is  famous.  The 
weekly  numbers  continued  for  six  months,  and  subsequently 
were  republished,  after  Walker's  death  on  the  20th  of  January 
1836,  in  an  American  selection  (1837),  In  editions  by  W.  B. 
Jerrold  (with  memoir)  (1874),  W.  A.  Guy  (1875),  and  Henry 
Moriey  (1887),  and  in  another  selection  of  Sir  Henty  Cok 
("  Felix  Summerly"), called  ArisUdogy  (1881). 
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WACKBR,  WIUIAM  (1824-1860),  American 
adventurer,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  thtf 
8th  of  May  1824.  After  graduating  from  the  univer- 
sity of  Na^ville  in  1838,  he  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  subsequently  spent  a  year  in  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Exlinburgh  and  Heidelberg.  He  prac- 
tised medicine  for  a  few  months  in  Philadelphia  and 
then  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  engaged  in 
journalism.  In  1850  he  migrated  to  California  and 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  at  San  Francisco  and  later 
at  Marysville,  where  he -also  practised  law.  On  the 
15th  of  October  1853  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
with  a  filibustering  force  for  the  conquest  of 
Mexican  territory.  He  landed  in  Lower  CaL'fornia, 
and  on  the  i8th  of  January  1854  he  proclaimed 
this  and  the  neighbouring  State  of  Sonora  an  independent 
republic.  Starvation  and  Mexican  attacks  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  enterprise,  and  Walker  resumed  his  journalistic 
work  in  California.  On  the  4th  of  May  1855,  with  fifty- 
six  followers,  Walker  again  sailed  from  San  Francisco, 
this  time  for  Nicaragua,  where  he  had  been  invited  by 
one  of  the  belligerent  factions  to  come  to  its  aid.  In  October 
Walker  seized  a  steamer  on  Lake  Nicaragua  belonging  to  the 
Accessory  Transit  Company,  a  corporation  of  Americans  engaged 
in  transporting  freight  and  passengers  across  the  bthmus, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  surprise  and  capture  Granada,  the 
capital  and  the  stronghold  of  his  opponents,  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  Nicaragua.  Peace  was  then  made;  Patricio  Rivas, 
who  had  been  neutral,  was  made  provisional  president,  and 
Walker  secured  the  real  power  as  commander  of  the  troops. 
At  this  time  two  officials  of  the  Transit  Company  determined  to 
use  Walker  as  their  tool  to  get  control  of  that  corporation,  then 
dominated  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  they  advanced  him 
funds  and  transported  his  recruits  from  the  United  States  free 
of  charge.  In  return  for  these  favours,  Walker  seized  the 
property  of  the  company,  on  the  pretext  of  a  violation  of  its 
chartfr,  and  turned  over  its  equipment  to  the  men  who  had 
befriended  hinu  On  the  20th  of  May  1856  the  new  government 
was  formally  recognized  at  Washington  by  President  Pierce, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  June  the  Democratic  national  convention 
expressed  its  sympathy  with  the  efforts  being  made  to  "re- 
generate "  Nicaragua.  In  June  Walker  was  chosen  president 
of  Nicaragua,  and  on  the  22nd  of  September,  from  alleged 
economic  necessity,  and  also  to  gain  the  sympKithy  and  support 
of  the  slave  states  in  America,  he  repealed  the  laws  prohibiting 
slavery. 

Walker  managed  to  maintain  himself  against  a  coalition  of 
Central  American  states,  led  by  Costa  Rica,  which  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  agents  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  until  the  1st  of  May 
1857,  when,  to  avoid  capture  by  the  natives,  he  surrendered  to 
Commander  Charles  Henry  Davis,  of  the  Um'ted  States  navy, 
and  (etumed  to  the  United  States.  In  November  1857  he  sailed 
from  Mobile  with  another  expedition,  but  soon  after  landing  at 
Punta  Arenas  he  was  arrested  by  Commodore  Hiram  Paulding 
of  the  American  navy,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  the 
United  Sutes  as  a  paroled  prisoner.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
released  by  order  of  President  Buchanan.  After  several  im- 
succcssful  attempts  to  return  to  Central  America,  Walker  finally 
sailed  from  Mobile  in  August  i860  and  landed  in  Honduras. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Captain  Salmon,  of  the  British 
navy,  and  was  surrendered  to  the  Honduran  authorities,  by 
whom  he  waj  tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  He  was  executed 
on  the  1 2th  of  September  z86o. 

See  Walker's  own  narrative,  accurate  as  to  details.  The  War  in 
Nkaratua  fMobile.  i860):  William  V.  WeU*.  Walker's  Expedition  to 
Nicaragua  (New  York,  1856);  Charles  William  Doubleday.  RemiuiS' 
uiues  of  the"  FUibuiler  "  War  in  Nicaragua  (New  York,  1886),  and 
James  JcfFrey  Roche.The  Story  of  the  Fiiibuiters  (London.itoi),  revised 
and  reprinted  as  Byways  of  War  (Boston.  1901).  (W.  O.  S.) 

WAUaNO  RACES,  a  form  of  athleUc  sports,  either  on  road 
or  track.  Road  walking  is  the  older  form  of  the  sport.  The 
records  for  the  chief  walking  distances  were  as  follows  in  1910. — 


Distance. 

Name. 

Time. 

Date. 

PUce. 

• 

hr.  min.  sec. 

rmile 

A.  T.  Yeomana. 

6     19I 

1906 

Bath 

2  miles 

A.  T.  Yeomans.     . 

12    531 

1906 

Swansea 

i     .. 

J.  W.  Raby  (profes- 

sional) 

20    21} 

1883 

Lillie  Bridge 

4      .. 

G.  E.  Larner    . 

27     14 

1905 

Brighton 

5     .. 

I.W.Raby      .     . 

35    10 

1883 

Lillic  Bridge 

to     „ 

..jy.Raby      .     . 

«  14  45 
1    55    50 

1883 

Lillie  Bridge 

IS     .. 

W.Raby      .     . 

1883 

Lillic  Bridj;e 

20     „ 

W.  Perkins       .     . 

»    39    57 

1877 

Lillie  Bridge 

30     „ 

J.  Butler     .     .     . 

4  »9  52 
6    11     17 

1905 

Putney 

40     „ 

J.  Butler     .     .     . 

1905 

Putney 

50     „ 

J.  Butler 

7    52    27 

»905 

Putney 

100     „ 

T.  £.  Hammond    . 

17    2$    22 

1907 

London  to  Brighton 

and  back               | 

The  record  distance  walked  in  i  hour  was  8  ro.  339  yds.  by  the 
English  amateur  G.  E.  Larner  in  1905;  in  8  hours,  50  m.  1190  yds. 
by  another  English  amateur,  J.  Butler,  in  1905:  in  24  hours,  131  m. 
580I  yds.  by  T.  E.  Hammond  in  1908. 

About  the  year  1875  there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  pn>> 
fessional  walking,  which  took  the  form  of  "  go-as-you-please  " 
competitions,  extending  over  scveml  days,  usually  six.  These 
may  be  classed  a^  walking  contests,  for,  although  running  was 
allowed,  it  was  seldom  practised,  excepting  for  a  few  moments 
at  a  dmc,  for  the  purpose  of  relief  from  cramped  muscles.  The 
great  difficulty  in  competitive  walking  is  to  keep  within  the 
rules.  A  "  fair  gait  "  is  one  in  which  one  foot  touches  the  ground 
before  the  other  leaves  it,  only  one  leg  being  bent  in  stepping, 
namely,  that  which  is  being  put  forward. 

WALL,  RICHARD  (1694-1778),  diplomatist  and  minister  in 
the  Spanish  service,  belonged  to  a  family  settled  in  Waterford. 
As  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  debarred  from  pubh'c 
service  at  home,  and  like  many  of  his  countrymen  he  sought  his 
fortune  in  Spain.    He  served,  probably  as  a  soldier  in  one  of 
the  Irish  regiments  of  the  Spanish  army,  during  the  expedition 
to  Sicily  in  1718,  and  was  present  at  the  sea  fight  off  Cape 
Passaro.    During  the  following  years  he  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  officer,  but  in  1727  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  duke  of  Liria,  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Spanish 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg.    Wall's  knowledge  of  languages, 
his  adaptability,  his  quick  Irish  wit  and  ready  self-confidence 
made  him  a  great  favourite,  not  only  with  the  duke  of  Liria, 
but  with  other  Spanish  authorities.    Spain  was  at  that  time 
much  dependent  on  the  ability  of  foreigners,  and  for  a  man  of 
Wall's  parts  and  character  there  were  ample  openings  for  an 
important  and  interesting  career.    The  climate  of  St  Petersburg 
seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
military  service  in  Italy.    It  is  said  that  when  he  was  presented 
to  the  duke  of  Montemar,  the  Spanish  general,  and  was  asked 
who  he  was,  he  replied,  "  The  most  important  person  in  the 
army  after  your  excellency,  for  you  are  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
and  I  am  the  tail."    He  became  known  to  Don  J096  PatiAo, 
the  most  capable  minister  of  King  Philip  V.,  and  was  sent  by 
him  on  a*  mission  to  Spanish  America — a  very  rare  proof  of 
confidence  towards  a  man  of  foreign  origin.    He  is  also  said  to 
have  laid  a  plan  for  retaking  Jamaica  from  the  Eni^sh.    In 
1747  he  was  employed  in  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  in  1748  was  named  minister  in  London.    In 
England  he  made  himself    veiy  popular.    Though  an  exile 
through  the  operation  of  the  Penal  Laws,  and  though  he  proved 
loyal  to  his  adopted  country,  he  was  a  constant  partisan  of  an 
English  alliance.    His  views  recommended  him  to  the  favour 
of  King  Ferdinand  VI.  (1746-1759),  whose  policy  wis  resolutdy 
peaceful.    In  1752  Wall  was  recalled  from  London  to  assist  in 
comi^eting  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  which  was  then 
being  negotiated  in  Madrid.    Wall  now  became  the  candidate 
of  the  English  party  in  the  Spanish  court  for  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  opposition  to  the  leader  of  the  French 
pnrty,  the  marqub  de  In  Enaenada.    He  obtained  the  place 
in  1752,  and  in  1754  lie  had  a  large  share  in  driving  Ensoiada 
from  office.    He  retained  his  position  till  1764*    The  despatches 
of  the  Engiish  minister.  Sir  Bciuamin  Kecne,  and  of  hit 
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successor,  Lord  Bxistol,  contsia  many  references  to  Wall.  They 
are  creditable  to  him.  Thoagh  a  constant  partisan  of  petfce  and 
good  relations  with  England,  Wall  was  firm  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  government  he  served.  During  the  early  stages  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-1763)  he  insisted  on  claiming 
compensation  for  the  excesses  of  English  privateers  in  Spanish 
waters.  He  frequently  complained  to  the  Enfi^ish  ministers  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  violence  oi  these  adventurers  put  in 
his  way.  As  a  foreigner  he  was  suspect^  of  undue  favour  to 
England,  and  was  the  object  of  incessant  attacks  by  the  French 
party.  The  new  king,  Charles  III.  (1759-1733),  continued 
Wall  in  office.  When  war  was  declared  by  Spain  in  1761  the 
minister  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  kingi  but  he  confessed  to 
the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Bristol,  that  he  saw  the  failure 
oi  his  efforts  to  preserve  peace  with  grief.  The  dose  relations 
of  Charles  III.  with  the  French  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
made  Wail's  position  as  foreign  minister  very  trying.  Yet  the 
king,  who  detested  changing  his  ministers,  refused  all  his  re- 
quests to  be  allowed  to  retire,  till  Wall  extorted  leave  in  1764 
by  elaborately  affecting  a  disuse  of  the  eyes  which  was  in  fact 
imaginary.  The  king  gave  him  handsome  allowances,  and  a 
grant  for  life  of  the  crown  land  known  as  the  Soto  dc  Roma, 
near  Granada,  which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  Godoy,  and 
finally  given  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Wall  lived  almost 
wholly  at  or  near  Granada,  exercising  a  plentiful  hospitality  to 
all  visitors,  and  particularly  to  English  travellers,  till  his  death 
in  1778.  He  left  the  reputation  of  an  able  minister  and  a  very 
witty  talker. 

A  full  acoouat  will  be  found  in  volume  iv.  of  Coxe's  Memoirs  of 
Ik*  Kings  of^  Spain  of  Ike  House  of  Bourbon  (London,  1815).  Further 
details  of  his  early  career  can  be  gathered  from  the  Diario  del  viaje 
a  Mosama,  tji-^tjto,  of  the  duke  of  Liria  (vol.  xciti.  of  the  Docw- 
memlos  tniditos  para  la  kifloria  de  EspaMa),  (Madrid.  i842,ct  seq.). 

WALL  (O.  Eng. «««/,  w«a//.  Mid.  Eng.  wal,  walle,  adapted  from 
Lat.  tattum,  rampart;  the  original  O.  Eng.  word  for  a  wall  was 
wdg  or  wdk}f  a  solid  structure  of  stone,  brick  or  other  material, 
used  as  a  defensive,  protecting,  enckssiag  or  dividing  fence, 
or  as  the  enclosing  and  supporting  sides  of  a  building,  house  or 
room.  The  Roman  Valium  was  an  earth  rampart  with  stakes 
or  palisades  {vailus,  stake;  Gr.  i^Xot,  nail)  and  the  Old  English 
word  was  particularly  applied  to  such  earth  walls;  for  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  walls  in  Britain  see  Britain.  The  word, 
however,  was  also  applied  to  stone  defensive  walls,  for  which 
the  Latin  word  was  murus.  The  history  of  the  wall  as  a  means 
of  defence  will  be  found  in  the  article  FoRiincATiON  amd 
SiECBCRArr,  the  architectural  and  constructional  side  wadtr 
the  headings  ARCBitEcruRE,  Masonry  and  Brickwork.  In 
anatomy  and  soology  the  term  "  wall,"  and  also  the  Latin 
term  paries^  is  used  for  an  investing  or  enclosing  structure,  as 
in  "  cell-walls,"  walls  of  the  abdomen,  &c.  In  the  days  when 
footpaths  were  narrow  and  ill-paved  or  non-existent  in  the 
streets  of  towns  and  when  the  gutters  were  often  overflowring 
with  water  and  filth,  the  side  nearest  to  the  wall  of  the  bordering 
botises  was  safest  and  cleanest,  and  hence  to  walk  on  that  side 
was  a  privilege,  hence  the  exprcssi<ms  "  to  take  "  or  "  to  give 
the  wall."  The  term  "  wall-rib  "  is  given  in  architecture  to  a 
half-rib  bedded  in  the  wall,  to  carry  the  web  or  shell  of  the  vault. 
In  Roman  and  in  eariy  Romanesque  work  the  web  was  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  stone  courses  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  cut  to 
the  arched  form,  but  as  this  was  often  irregularly  done,  and 
as  sometimes  the  courses  had  sunk  owing  to  the  drying  of  the 
mortar,  it  was  found  better  to  provide  an  independent  rib  to 
, carry  the  web;  half  of  this  rib  was  sunk  in  the  wall  and  (he 
other  half  moulded  like  the  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs,  so  that 
if  the  wall  sank,  or  if  it  had  to  be  taken  down  from  any  cause, 
the  vault  would  still  retain  its  position. 

The  word  "  wall  eye  "  or  "  wall-eyed  "  is  applied  to  a  con- 
dition of  the  eye,  particularly  of  a  horse,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  white  showing  or  there  is  absence  of  cok>ur  in 
the  iris,  or  there  is  leucoma  of  the  cornea.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  white  staring  eyes  of  certain  fishes.  The  word  has  no  con- 
nexion with  "  wall "  as  above,  but  is  from  the  Icelandic  vagl- 
ey^,  soff,  a  beam,  sty  in  the  eye,  and  eygr,  eyed. 


WALLABT,  a  native  name,  used  in  literature  for  any  member 
of  a  section  of  the  aoological  genus  iiacropus,  with  naked  muffle, 
frequenting  forests  and  dense  scrubs.  With  respect  to  their  size 
they  are  distinguished  as  large  wallabies  and  small  wallabies, 
some  of  the  latter  being  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit.  From  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  found  they  are  also  called  brush 
kangaroos.     See  KANCARoa 

WALLACE;  ALFRED  RU88BL  (i8a^  ),  British  aataral- 
ist,  was  bom  at  Usk,  an  Monmouthshire,  on  the  8th  of  January 
1835.  After  leaving  school  he  assisted  an  dder  brother  in  hia 
work  as  a  land  surveyor  and  architect,  visiting  various  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  living  in  South  Wales,  about  1840  he  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  botany,  and  began  the  formation  of  a 
herbarium.  In  1847  he  took  his  first  journey  out  of  England, 
spending  a  week  in  Fuis  with  hia  brother  and  nster.  In  x844-> 
1845,  while  an  English  master  in  the  Collegiate  School  at  Leicester, 
he  made  the  snyiafntaace  of  H.  W.  Bates,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  became  a  beHle  otJIectcff,  and  with  whom  he  started 
in  1848  on  an  expedition  to  the  Amazon.  In  about  a  year  the 
two  naturalists  aqiarated,  and  each  wrote  an  accoimt  of  his 
travels  and  obseryationB.  WaUaoe's  Travels  0n  Ike  AmoMon  and 
JUa  Negro  was  published  in  i8s3,  a  year  In  which  he  went  for  a 
fortnight's  walking  tour  in  Switzerland  with  an  old  school-fellow. 
On  his  voyage  home  from  South  America  the  ship  was  burnt  and 
all  his  collections  lost,  except  those  which  he  had  despatched 
beforehand.  After  qtending  a  year  and  a  half  in  England, 
during  which  time,  besides  his  book  on  the  Amaaon,  he  published 
a  small  volume  on  the  Palm  Trees  of  lMeAmauaH,h^  started  for 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  exploring,  observing  and  collecting  from 
1854  to  1863.  He  visited  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celeb^,  the 
Moluccas,  Timor,  New  Guinea  and  the  Am  and  K6  Islands.  His 
deeply  interesting  narrative,  Tke  Malay  Arehipdago^  appeared 
in  18^,  and  he  also  published  many  important  papers  through 
the  London  scientific  societies.  The  chief  parts  of  his  vast  insect 
collections  became  the  property  of  the  late  W.  W.  Saimders, 
but  subsequently  some  of  the  most  important  groups  passed  Into 
the  Hope  Collection  of  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  British 
Museum.  He  discovered  that  the  Malay  Arcbipehigo  was  divided 
into  a  western  group  of  islands,  which  in  their  zoological  affinities 
are  Oriental,  and  an  eastern,  which  are  Australian.  The  Oriental 
Borneo  and  Bali  are  respectively  divided  from  Celebes  and 
Lombok  by  a  narrow  belt  of  sea  known  as  "  Wallace's  Line," 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  the  indigenous  mammalia  are  as 
widely  divergent  as  in  any  two  parts  of  the  world.  Wallace 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  evolution,  and  originated  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  during  these  travels.  In  February 
1855,  staying  at  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  he  wrote  an  essay  "  On  the 
Law  which  has  regulated  the  Introduction  of  New  Species" 
{Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  1855,  p.  184).  He  states  the  hiw 
as  follows:  "  Every  species  has  come  into  existence  coincident 
both  in  time  and  space  with  a  pre-existing  closely  allied 
species."  He  justly  claims  that  such  a  law  connected  and 
explained  a  vast  number  of  independent  facts.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  cautious  statement  of  a  belief  in  evolution,  and  for  three 
yeafs  from  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  essay  he  tells  us  that 
**  the  question  of  how  changes  of  species  could  have  been  brought 
about  was  rarely  out  of  my  mind."  Finally,  in  February  1858, 
when  he  was  lying  muffled  in  blankets  in  the  «>ld  fit  of  a  severe 
attack  of  intermittent  fever  at  Ternate,  in  the  Moluccas,  he  began 
to  think  of  Malthus's  Essay  on  Papulatianf  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  there  suddenly  flsi^ed  upon  me  the  idea  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest."  The  theory  was  thought  out  during  the  rest  of  the 
ague  fit,  drafted  the  same  evening,  written  out  in  full  in  the  two 
succeeding  evenings,  and  sent  to  Darwin  by  the  next  post.  Dar- 
win in  England  at  once  recognized  his  own  theory  in  the  ihanu* 
script  essay  sent  by  the  young  and  almost  tuiknown  naturalist 
in  the  tropics,  then  a  stranger  to  him.  "  I  never  saw  a  more 
striking  coincidence,"  he  wrote  to  Lyell  on  the  very  day,  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  when  he  received  the  paper:  "if  Wallace  had 
my  MS.  sketch  written  out  in  184a,  he  could  not  have  made  a 
better  short  abstract!  Even  his  terms  now  stand  as  heads 
of  my  chapters."     Under   the  advice  of    Sir  Charles  Lyell 
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and  Sir  Joseph  Hodcer,  the  essay  was  read,  together  with  an 
abstract  of  Darwin's  own  views,  as  a  joint  paper  at  the  Linnean 
Society  on  the  ist  of  July  1858.  The  title  of  Wallace's  section 
was  "  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  depart  indefinitely  from 
the  Original  Type."  The  "  struggle  for  existence/*  the  rate  of 
multiplication  of  animals,  and  the  dependence  of  their  average 
numbers  upon  food  supply  are  very  dearly  demonstrated,  and 
the  following  conclusion  was  reached:  *'  Those  that  prolong  their 
existence  can  only  be  the  most  perfect  in  health  and  vigour;  . . . 
the  weakest  and  least  perfectly  organized  must  always  succumb." 
The  difference  between  Lamarck's  theory  and  natural  selection 
is  very  dearly  pointed  out.  ."  The  powerful  retractile  talons  of 
the  fakon  and  the  cat  tribes  have  not  been  produced  or  increased 
by  the  volition  of  those  animals;  but  among  the  different  varieties 
which  occurred  in  the  earlier  and  less  highly  organized  forms  of 
these  groups,  those  always  survived  longest  which  had  the  greatest 
facilities  for  seizing  their  prey.  Neither  did  the  giraffe  acquire  its 
long  neck  by  desiring  to  reach  the  foliage  of  more  lofty  shrubs, 
and  constantly  stretching  it5  neck  for  the  purpose^  but  because 
any  varieties  which  occurred  among  its  antitypes  with  a  longer 
neck  than  usual  at  once  secured  a  fresh  range  of  pasture  over  the 
same  ground  as  their  shorier-neched  companions^  and  on  the  first 
scarcity  of  food  were  thereby  enabled  to  outlive  them."  With  such 
dear  statements  as  these  in  the  paper  of  the  zat  of  July  1858,  it 
is  remarkable  that  even  well-known  naturalists  should  have 
failed  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  Lamarck's  and  the 
Darwin-Wallace  theory.  Wallace  also  alluded  to  the  resemblance 
of  animals,  and  more  especially  of  insects,  to  their  surroundings, 
and  points  out  that  "  those  races  having  colours  best  adapted  to 
concealment  from  their  enemi«  would  inevitably  survive  the 
longest."  Ln  1871  Wallace's  two  essa)^,  written  at  Sarawak 
and  Temate,  were  published  with  others  aa  a  volume,  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.  Probably,  next  to  the 
Origin  of  Species,  no  single  work  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
dear  understanding  of  natural  selection  and  confidence  in  its 
truth;  for  in  addition  to  these  two  historic  essays,  there  are 
others  in  which  the  new  theory  is  applied  to  the  interpretation 
of  certain  dasses  of  facts.  Thus  one  treats  of  **  Mimicry  "  in 
animab,  another  on  "  Instinct,"  another  on  "  Birds'  Nests." 
Each  of  these  served  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  achieved 
in  the  light  of  the  new  doctrine,  which,  taught  in  this  way  and  in 
an  admirably  ludd  style,  was  easily  absorbed  by  many  who  found 
the  more  complete  exposition  in  the  Origin  very  bard  to  absorb. 
In  this  work,  and  in  many  of  his  subsequent  publications,  Wallace 
differs  from  Darwin  on  certain  points.  Thus  the  two  conduding 
essays  contend  that  man  has  not,  like  the  other  animals,  been 
produced  by  the  unaided  operation  of  natural  selection,  but  that 
other  forces  have  also  been  in  operation.  We  here  see  the  in- 
fluence of  his  convictions  on  the  subject  of  "spiritualism." 
More  recently  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  hypothesis 
of  "  sexual  sdection  "  by  which  Darwin  sought  to  explain  the 
conspicuous  characters  which  are  displayed  during  the  courtship 
of  animals.  The  expression  of  his  opinion  on  both  these  points 
of  divergence  from  Darwin  wiH  be  found  in  Darwinism  (1889),  a 
most  valuable  and  ludd  exposition  of  natural  selection,  as  suited 
to  the  later  period  at  which  it  appeared  as  the  Essays  were  to  the 
ealier.  Darwin  died  some  ycaiB  before  the  controversy  upon  the 
possibility  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  characters 
arose  over  the  writings  of  Weismann,  but  Wallace  has  freely 
accepted  the  general  resulta  of  the  German  zoologist's  teaching, 
and  in  Darwinism  has  presented  a  complete  theory  of  the  causes  of 
evolution  unmixed  with  any  trace  of  Lamarck's  use  or  disuse  of 
inheritance,  or  Buffon's  hereditary  effect  of  the  direct  influence 
of  surroundings.  Tropical  Nature  and  other  Essays  appeared  in 
1878,  since  republished  combined  with  the  1871  Essays,  of  which 
it  formed  the  natural  continuation.  One  of  the  greatest  of  bis 
publications  was  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals 
(1876),  a  monumental  work,  which  every  student  will  main- 
tain fully  justifies  its  author's  hope  that  it  may  bear  "  a  similar 
relation  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  Origin 
of  Spedes  as  Mr  Darwin's  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesti- 
cation  bears  to  the  first."    Island  Life,  which  may  be  regarded 


as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  last-named  work,  appeared  in 
r88o.  * 

Turning  to  his  other  writings,  Wallace  published  Miracles 
and  Modern  Spiritualism  in  1881.  Here  is  given  an  account 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  accept  beliefs  which  are 
shared  by  so  small  a  proportion  of  scientific  men.  These  reasons 
are  purdy  experimental,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  Christi- 
anity, for  he  had  long  before  given  up  all  belief  in  revealed 
religion.  In  1882  he  published  Land  NationaHtation,  in  which 
he  argued  the  necessity  of  state  ownership  of  land,  a  prindple 
which  he  had  originated  long  before  the  appearance  of  Henry 
George*s  work.  In  Forty-fite  Years  of  Registration  Statistics 
(1885)  he  maintained  that  vacdnation  is  usdess  and  dangerous. 
Wallace  also  published  an  account  of  what  he  held  to  be  the 
greatest  discoveries  as  well  as  the  failures  of  the  19th  century. 
The  Wonderful  Century  (1899).  His  later  works  include  StudicSt 
Scientific  and  Social  (1900),  Man*s  Place  in  the.  Universe  (1903) 
and  his  Autobiography  (1905).  Possessed  of  a  bold  and  intensely 
original  mind,  his  activities  radiated  in  many  directiMis,  ap- 
parently rather  attracted  than  repelled  by  the  unpopularity  of 
a  subject.  A  non-theological  Alhanasius  contra  mundum,  he 
has  the  truest  missionary  spirit,  an  intense  faith  which  would 
seek  to  move  the  mountains  of  apathy  and  active  opposition. 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  history  of  his  other  views,  he  will 
always  be  remembered  as  an  originator  of  a  principle  more 
illuminating  than  any  which  has  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Newtonj  as  one  of  its  two  discoverers  Whose  scientific  rivalry 
was  only  the  beginning  of  a  warm  and  unbroken  friendship. 

Wallace  was  married  in  1866  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
botanist,  Mr  William  Milton,  of  Hurslpierpolnl,  Sussex.  In 
1871  he  built  a  house  at  Grays,  Essex,  in  an  old  chalk-pit,  and 
after  living  there  four  years,  moved  successively  to  Dorking 
(two  years)  and  Croydon  (three  years).  In  1880  he  bnflt  a 
cottage  at  Godalming  near  the  Charterhouse  school,  and  grew 
nearly  1000  i^cies  of  plants  in  the  garden  which  he  made.  In 
1889  he  moved  to  Dorsetshire.  After  his  return  to  England  in 
1862  Wallace  visited  the  continent,  especially  Switserland,  for 
rest  and  change  (1866,  1896)  and  the  study  of  botany  and 
glacial  phenomena  (August  1895).  He  also  visited  Spa,  in 
Belgium,  about  1870,  and  in  October  1887  went  for  a  lecturing 
tour  in  the  United  States.  He  delivered  a  course  of  six  Lowell 
lectures  in  Boston,  and  visited  New  York,  New  Haven,  Balti- 
more, &c.,  spending  the  winter  at  Washington.  The  following 
March  he  went  to  Canada  and  Niagara,  and  then  made  his 
way  westwards.  He  saw  the  Ybsemite  Valley,  the  Big  Trees, 
and  botanized  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  at  Gray's  Peak. 
In  July  he  returned  to  Liverpool  by  way  of  Chicago  and  the 
St  Lawrence. 

The  first  Darwin  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awarded 
to  A.  R.  Wallace  in  4890,  and  he  had  received  the  Royal  medal 
in  t868.  A  pension  was  awarded  him  by  Mr  Gladstone  at  the 
beginning  of  i88r.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  1889,  and  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Dublin  in 
i88a.  He  was  president  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London 
in  1870-1871. 

Apart  from  Wallace's  own  Autobiof^aphy,  a  good  deal  of  u&eful 
information  is  given  in  the  biographical  introductiaa  to  Wallace's 
Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro  by  the  editor.  Mr 
G.  T.  Bcttany. 

WALLACE.  LEWIS  p.Ew]  (1827-1905),  American  soldier  and 
author,  was  bom  at  Brookville,  Indiana,  on  the  xoth  of  April 
1827,  and  received  an  academic  education.  He  abandoned 
temporarily  the  study  of  law  in  Indianapolis  to  recruit  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  (of  which  he  was  made  second  lieutenant) 
for  the  Mexican  War,  and  served  in  1846*1847  in  the  First 
Indiana  Battery.  He  returned  to  the  law,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  became  colonel>  of  the  Eleventh  Indiana 
Infantry,  served  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  September  1861  was  appointed  brigadier-general.  After  the 
capture  of  Fort  Donelson  (February  16,  i86i)  he  was  pronioted 
to  major-general  (March  31,  1862),  was  engaged  at  Shiloh 
(April  7,  1862),  and  afterwards  commanded  the  Eighth  Corps 
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viUi  hcftdquarten  at  BalUmorc  By  dfeUying  the  Omfedente 
gmeial  J.  A.  Early  at  Monocacy  (July  9, 1864)  beaaved  Waahmg- 
ton  from  almost  certain  capture^  General  Wallace  served  aa 
president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  (November  1862)  which  in- 
vestigated the  conduct  of  Geneial  D.  C.  BueH,  and  of  the  court 
which  in  1865  tried  and  condemned  Heniy  Wirt,  commander 
of  the  Confederate  prison  at  AndersonviUe,  Ga.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  court  which  tried  the  alleged  coospitaton  against 
President  linooln.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1865  to 
return  to  the  bar.  He  served  aa^ovemor  of  New  Mexico  Terri- 
tory (1878-X881)  and  as  minister  to  Turkey  (1881-1885).  Though 
exceedingly  popular  as  a  lecturer,  his  literary  reputation  rests 
upon  three  historical  romances:  Th*  Fair  Ccd  (1873),  a  story 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico;  Ben  Hur  (1S80),  a  tale  oi  the  coming 
of  Christ,  which  was  translated  into  several  languages  and 
dramatized;  and  The  Prince  of  India  (1893),  dealing  with  the 
Wandering  Jew  and  the  Byaantine  em(»re. 

WALUCB.  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart.  (1818-1890),  English 
art  collector  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
26th  of  July  1818.  According  to  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  (see 
Did.  of  National  Biography  ^  art.  "  Wallace*'),  he  was  a  natural 
son  of  Maria,  marchioness  of  Hertford  (wife  of  the  third  marquess), 
under  whose  auspices  the  boy  was  educated,  mainly  at  Paris; 
but  it  was  generally  supposed  in  his  lifetime  that  he  was  a  son 
of  the  fourth  marquess  (his  elder  by  only  eighteen  years),  and 
therefore  her  grandson.  At  Paris  he  was  well  known  in  society, 
and  became  an  assiduous  collector  of  all  sorts  of  valuable  objtts 
d*aH,  but  in  1857  these  were  sold  and  Wallace  devoted  himself 
to  assisting  the  fourth  marquess,  who  kft  London  to  reside 
entirely  in  Paris,  to  acquire  a  magnificent  C(dl«ctkm  of  the 
finest  examples  of  painlingt  armour,  furniture  and  kric^-irae. 
In  1870  the  marquess  of  Hertford  died  unmarried,  bequeathing 
U»  Wallace  an  enormous  property,  including  Hertfocd  House 
and  its  contents,  the  bouse  in  Paris,  and  large  Irish  estatea 
Fendokg  the  reopening  of  Hertford  House,  which  had  been  shut 
op  since  the  macquess-had  gone  to  live  in  Paris,  Wallace  sent  some 
of  the  finest  of  his  pictures  and  other  treasures  to  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum  lor  exhibiti<m;  tliey  were  then  transferred  to 
Hertford  House,  which  had  been  largely  transformed  in  order 
to  receive  tbem.  In  187  r  he  was  created  a  baronet  f<Hr  his  services 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  he  equipped  seven!  ambubnces, 
founded  the  Hertford  British  hospiuU,  and  spent  money  lavishly 
in  relief.  This  munificence  endeared  Sir  Richard  Wallace  to 
the  French  people.  From  1873  ^  x88s  he  had  a  scat  m  parlia- 
ment for  lisbum,  but  he  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  where,  in  the 
Rue  Laffitte  and  in  his  villa  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  dwelt 
anaoitg  art  treasures  not  inferior  to  those  at  Hertford  House. 
In  1878  he  was  made  one  of  the  British  oommissionees  at  the 
Paris  Exhibitioii,  and  he  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  a  governor  of  the  National  Gallery  off  Ireland.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  aotb  of  July  i8go.  He  hod  married  in  187  r 
the  daughter  of  a  French  officer,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who, 
however,  died  in  1887;  and  Lady  Wallace,  who  died  in  1897, 
bequeathed  his  great  art  collection  to  the  British  nation.  It  is 
now  housed  in  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  which  was 
acquired  and  adapted  by  the  government  for  the  purpose. 

WALLACE.  SIR  WILUAH  (c.  1 270-1305),  the  popular 
national  hero  of  Scotland,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  EldcrsUe  and  Auchf  nbothie,  in  Ren- 
frewshire. The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  certainly  ascertained, 
but  is  usually  given  as  1 370W  The  on\y  authority  for  the  events 
of  his  early  Ufe  is  the  metrical  history  of  Blind  Hany.  That 
authority  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on,  though  we  need  not 
conclude  that  the  minstrel  invented  the  stories  he  rdiates.  He 
lived  about  two  centuries  later  than  Wallace,  during  which  a 
conaderable  body  of  legend  had  probably  gathered  roimd  the 
name*  and  these  popular  "  gestis  "  he  incorporates  in  his  nana* 
tive.  At  the  same  time  he  professes  to  follow  as  his  '^  autour  " 
an  account  that  had  been  written  in  Latm  by  John  Blair,  the 
personal  friend  and  chaplain  of  Wallace  himself.  As  Blair's 
account  has  perished,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  minstrel  has 
faithf uUy  f oUoved  his  authority,  but  some  CQmpwativdy  recent 


disooveiies  have  c<»firmed  the  truth  of  portions  al  the  narrative 
which  had  previously  been  doubted.  At  beat,  however,  liia 
authority  must  be  lessrded  with  suspicion,  except  when  it  is 
confirmed  by  other  and  more  trustworthy  evidence. 

Only  for  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  in  his  lif e-^from  the 
beginning  of  the  faisuirection  in  1397  to  the  battle  of  FaUcirk— 
does  Wallace  come  before  us  in  the  dearest  historical  light. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  gKmpsfs  of  him  that  we  obtain 
from  authentic  historical  documents,  the  reoocded  events  of  his 
later  as  of  his  earlier  life  seat  on  bo  more  certain  authority  than 
that  of  Blind  Harry. 

In  his  boyhood,  according  to  the  usual  acoonnts,  he  resided 
for  some  time  at  Dunqpaoe,  in  Stirlingshire,  with  an  unde,  who 
is  styled  "  paison  "  of  the  place.  By  this  unde  ht  was  partially 
educated,  aiul  from  him  he  imbibed  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty.  His  education  was  continued  at  Dundee,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  John  Blair.  On  account  of  an  inddcnt  that 
happened  at  Dundee— his.  daughter  of  a  young  En^iahmaa 
named  Sdby,  for  an  insult  offered  to  hun — ^he  is  said  to  have 
been  outlawed,  and  so  driven  into  rebdlion  against  the  F.nglish. 
Betaking  himself  to  the  wilds  of  the  country,  he  gradually 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  desperate  men  whom  he  kd  in 
various  attacks  upon  the  English,  bt  consequence  oC  the  success 
of  these  early  enterprises  his  following  largdy  increased,  several 
of  the  more  patriotic  nobles—induding  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  Sir  John  de  Graham,  Douglas  the  Hardy, 
Wishact,  bishop  oi  Glasgow,  and  others — having  joined  him. 
His  insurrection  now  became  more  open  and  pronounced,  and 
his  enterprises  of  greater  importance.  An  attack  waa  made 
upon  the  English  justiciar,  Ormsby,^ho  was  holding  lus  court  at 
Scone.  The  justiciar  himself  escaped,  but  many  of  his  fdlowers 
were  captured  or  slain.  The  burning  of  the  Bams  of  Ayri  the 
quarters  of  English  soldiers,  in  revenge  for  the  treadierous 
sUughter  of  his  wade.  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  and  other  Scottish 
noblemen,  followed.  The  success  of  these  expknta  induced  the 
Engli^  king  to  take  measures  for  staying  the  insurrection.  A 
laige  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  waa  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  came  up 
with  them  at  Irvine.  Disaensums  bn>ke  out  among  the  Scottish 
leaders,  and  all  'Wallace's  titled  friends  left  him  and  made  sub- 
mission to  Edward,  except  the  ever  faithful  Sir  Andrew  Moray. 
The  treaty  of  Irvine,  by  which  these  Scottish  nobles  agreed  to 
acknowledge  Edward  as  thdr  sovereign  lord,  is  printed  in 
Rymer's  Poeier^  It  is  dated  the  gtli  of  July  1297,  and  b  the 
first  public  document  in  which  the  name  of  Sir  William  W'allaoa 
occurs.  Wallace  reUred  to  the  north,  and  although  deserted  by 
the  barons  was  soon  at  the  hcad.of  a  large  army.  The  vigour 
and  success  of  his  operations  was  sudi  that  in  a  Aan  time  he 
succeeded  in  recovering  almost  all  the  fortresses  held  by  the 
En^ish  to  the  north  of  the  Forth.  He  had  begun  the  siege  of 
Dundee  when  he  recdved  information  that  an  English  army,  led 
by  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  Cresungham  the  treasurer,  was  on  its 
march  northward.  Leaving  the  dtiaens  of  Dundee  to  continue 
the  siege  of  the  castle,  he  made  a  rapid  march  to  Stirling.  En* 
aunping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  Craig— on  which 
now  stands  the  national  monument  to  his  memory — ^he  watched 
the  passageof  the  Forth.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring 
WaUace  to  terms,  the  English  commander,  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  of  September  1297,  began  to  cross  the  bridge.  When 
about  one  half  of  his  army  had  crossed,  and  while  they  were  stiU 
in  disorder,  they  were  attad^cd  with  such  fury  by  Wallace,  that 
almost  aU — Cressingham  among  the  number — ^were  slaio,  or 
driven  into  the  river  and  drowned.  Those  en  the  south  aide  of 
the  river  were  seised  with  panic  and  fied  tumultuously,  having 
first  set  fire  to  the  bridge.  The  Scots,  however,  crossed  by  a  ford, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  Berwick.  Sir 
Andrew  Moray'  fcR  in  this  battle.  The  remits  of  it  were  im* 
fflMant.  The  En^sh  were  everywhere  driven  from  Scotland. 
To  increase  the  alarm  of  the  Englbh,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the 
famine  whicH  then  prevailed,  Wallace  organized  a  great  raid  into 
the  north  of  England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  devastated  the 
country  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle.  On  his  return  he  was  dected 
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gimduin  of  the  kingdon^.  In  this  office  he  set  himself  to  re> 
organixe  the  army  and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
His  measures  were  marked  by  much  wisdom  and  vigour,  and  for 
a  short  time  succeeded  in  securing  order,  ev<m  in  the  face  of  the 
jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  nobles.  Edward  was  in  Flanders 
when  the  news  of  this  successful  revolt  reached  him.  He  hastened 
home,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  entered  Scotland  in  July 
1998.  Wallace  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  only  plan  of  campaign 
which  oould  give  any  hope  of  success.  He  slowly  retired  before 
the  English  monarch,  driving  off  all  supplies  and  wasting  the 
country.  The  nobles  as  usual  for  the  most  part  deserted  his 
standard.  Ihose  that  remained  thwarted  his  councils  by  their 
jealousies.  His  phn,  however,  came  very  near  being  successful. 
Edward,  compelled  by  famine,  had  ahready  given  orders  for  a 
retreat  when  he  received  information  of  Wallace's  position  and 
intentions.  The  army,  then  at  Kirkliston,  was  immediately  set 
in  motion,  and  next  morning  (July  33,  1398)  Wallace  was 
brought  to  battle  in  the  vidnity  of  Falkirk..  After  an  obstinate 
fight  the  Scots  were  overpowered  and  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Among  the  slain  was  Sir  John  de  Graham,  the  bosom  friend  of 
Wallace,  whose  death,  as  Blind  Harry  tells,  threw  the  hero  into 
a  frenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  The  account  of  his  distress  is  one  of 
•the  finest  and  most  touching  passages  in  the  poem.  With  the 
remains  of  his  army  Wallace  found  refuge  for  the  night  in  the 
Torwood — known  to  him  from  his  boyish  life  at  Dunipace.  He 
then  Ktreated  to  the  north,  burning  the  town  and  castle  of 
Stirling  on  his  way.  He  resigned  the  office  of  guardian,  and 
betook  himself  again  to  a  wandering  life  and  a  desultory  and 
predatory  warfare  against  the  English.  At  this  point  his  history 
again  becomes  obscure.  .  He  is  known  to  have  paid  a  visit  to 
'  France,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  for  his  country  from 
the  French  king.  This  visit  is  narrated  with  many  untrustworthy 
details  by  Blind  Harry;  but  the  fact  is  established  by  other 
and  indisputable  evidence.  When  in  the  winter  of  T303-1304 
Edward  received  the  submission  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  Wallace 
was  expressly  excepted  from  all  terms.  And  after  the  capture 
ot  Stirling  Castle  and  Sir  William  Oliphant,  and  the  submission 
of  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  he  was  left  alone,  but  resolute  as  ever  in 
refusing  allegiance  to  the  English  king.  A  price  was  set  upon 
his  head,  and  the  English  governors  and  captains  in  Scotland  had 
orders  to  use  every  means  for  his  capture.  On  the  5th  of  August 
1305  he  was  taken — as  is  generally  alleged,  through  treachery-^ 
at  Robroyston,  near  Glasgow,  by  Sir  John  Menteith,  carried  to 
the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  thence  conveyed  in  fetters  and 
strongly  guarded  to  London.  He  reached  London  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  and  next  day  was  taken  to  Westminster  Hall,  where 
he  was  impeached  as  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the  king's 
Justice.  To  the  accusation  Wallace  made  the  simple  reply  that 
he  could  not  bfe  a  traitor  to  the  king  of  England,  for  he  never 
was  his  subject,  and  never  swoie  fealty  to  him.  He  was  found 
guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was  executed  the 
same  day  with  circumstances  of  unusual  cruelty. 

The  cause  of  national  independence  was  not  lost  with  the  life  of 
Wallace.  Notwithstanding  the  cruelty  and  indignity  amid  which 
it  terminated,  that  life  was  not  a  failure.  It  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  his  countrymen  ever  smce.  The  popular  ideas  regarding 
his  stature,  strength,  bodily  prowess  and  undaunted  courage  are 
confirmed  by  the  writers  nearest  his  own  time — ^Wyntoun  and 
Fordun.  And  indeed  no  man  could  in  that  age  have  secured  the 
personal  ascendancy  lAach  he  did  without  the  possession  of  these 
qualities.  The  little  we  know  of  his  statesmanship  during  the 
short  period  he  was  in  power  gives  proof  of  political  wisdom. 
His  patriotism  was  conspicuous  and  disinterested.  He  was  well 
skilled  in  the  modes  of  warfare  that  suited  the  country  and  the 
times.  That  he  failed  in  freeing  his  country  from  the  yoke  of 
England  was  due  chiefly  to  the  jealousy  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  men  of  rank  and  power.  But  he  had  a  nobler 
success  in  inspiring  his  countrymen  with  a  spirit  which  made  thillr 
ultinute  conquest  impossible. 

For  bibtioeraphy  ace  the  article  in  the  Did.  Nat.  Biot.  The 
principal  modem  lives  are  James  Moir's  (1886).  and  A.  F.  Nlurison's 
U898).  (A.  F.  H.) 


WALLACE,  WILUAM  (1768-1843),  Scottish  mathenatidaa, 
was  bom  on  the  93rd  of  September  1768  at  Dysart  in  Fifeshixe, 
where  he  received  his  school  education.  In  1784  his  famfly 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  himself  was  set  to  leam  the 
trade  of  a  bookbinder;  but  his  taste  for  mathematics  had 
already  developed  itself,  and  he  made  such  use  of  his  leisure 
hours  that  before  the  completion  of  his  ai^irentioeship  be  had 
made  considerable  acquirements  in  geometry,  algebra  and 
astronomy.  He  was  further  assisted  in  his  studies  by  John 
Robison  (i 739-1805)  and  John  Playfair,  to  whoa  Ids  abilities 
had  become  known.  After  various  changes  of  situation,  dictated 
mainly  by  a  desire  to  gain  time  f<i>r  study,  he  became  assisUnt 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  Perth  in  1794,  and 
this  post  he  exchanged  in  1803  for  a  mathematical  mastership 
in  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Great  Marlow  (afterwards  at 
Sandhurst).  In  1819  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  John  Ledie  in  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1838,  when  compelled 
by  ill-health  to  retire,  he  received  a  government  pension  for  life. 
He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  April  1843. 

In  his  eariier  years  Wallace  was  an  occasional  contribntor  to 
Leyboumc's  MathemaliaU  Repository  and  the  CaUUmafC*  Math*' 
matical  Companion.  Between  1801  and  1810  he  contributed  articles 
on  **  Algebra,"  "  Conic  Sections,"  "  Trigonometry,'*"  and  several 
others  in  mathematical  and  physical  science  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  EMCjdopaedia  Britanniea,  and  some  of  these  were  retain«l  ta 
Bubsequcat  editions  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  inclusive.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  principal  mathematical  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia,  edited  by  David  Brewster  (1808-1830).  He 
also  contributed  many  important  papers  to  the  Ttansactitms  dL  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

See  Transactions  of  the  Koy.  Ast.  Soc.,  1844. 

WALLACE,  WILUAM  (1844-1897),  Scottish  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  CupaT'Fife  on  the  nth  of  May  1844,  the  son  of  a  house- 
builder.  Between  the-  ages. of  sixteen  and  twenty-two  he  was 
educated  at  St  Andrews,  whence  he  proceeded  as  an  exhibitioner 
in  1864  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  took  a  first  class  in 
Moderations,  and  in  Lit.  Hum.  (1867),  was  Gaisford  priaeman  in 
1867  (Greek  prose)  and  Craven  Scholar  in  2869.  Three  years 
UAtr  he  was  appointed  fellow,  and  in  1871  librarian,  of  Merton 
College.  In  2882  he  was  dected  Whyte's  prolessor  of  morsl 
philosophy  in  succession  to  T.  H.  Green,  and  retained  the  positioa 
until  his  death.  He  died  on  the  x8th  of  February  1897  bam  the 
effects  of  a  bicycle  accident  near  Oxford.  His  manner  was  some- 
what brusque  and  sarcastic,  and  on  this  account,  in  his  under- 
graduate  days  at  Balliol,  he*was  known  as  "  The  Dorian."  Bat 
he  was  greatly  respected  both  ^s  a  man  and  as  a  lecturer.  His 
philosophical  works  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to.Gennan,  and 
especially  to  Hegelian,  doctrines,  which  he  expounded  and 
criticized  with  great  clearness  and  literary  skilL  In  dealiag  with 
Hegel  he  was,  unlike  many  other  writers,  successful  in  express- 
ing himself  in  a  lucid  literary  manner,  without  artificial  and 
incomprehensible  terminology. 

His  principal  works  were  7%e  Logic  oJHefjd  (1873),  which  contains 
a  transbtioo  of  the  EncyUopddie  with  an  introduction,  a  second 
edition  of  tiliich,  with  a  volume  entitled  Pralegomenat  appeared  to 
1892;  Epicureanism.  (1880);  Kant.  (Blackwood's  Philosophical 
CUssics.  1882);  Life  of  Arthur  Sehopenhatur  (18^);  Head's  Pkih- 
sophy  of  Mind  (translated  from  the  EtuyhhMdte,  with  five  intro- 
ductory essays);  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Natural  ThetAogy  and 
Ethics,  being  a  selection  from  his  papers  edited  with  a  biographical 
introduction  by  Edward  Caird.  He  wrote  several  important 
articles  for  the  9th  edition  of  the  Bney.  BriL^  which,  with  some  re- 
vision, have  been  repeated  in  the  present  woric 

WALLACE,  WILUAM  VINCEirT  (18x4-1865),  British  com^ 
poser,  was  bom  at  Waterford,  IreUnd,  his  father,  of  Scottuh 
family,  being  a  regimental  bandmaster.  Vincent  Wallace  learnt 
as  a  boy  to  pUy  several  instruments,  and  became  a  leading 
violinist  in  Dublin.  But  in  1835  he  married  and  went  off  to 
Australia,  dieep  farming.  A  concert  in  Sydney  revived  his 
musical  passion;  and  having  separated  from  his  wife,  he  began 
a  tovitig  career,  which  had  many  romantic  episodes,  in  Australia, 
the  South  Seas,  India  and  South  America.  He  returned  to 
Lond(Hi  tn  1845  and  made  various  i^)pearances  as  a  pianist; 
and  in  November  of  that  year  his  opera  MarUona  was  per- 
formed at  Dniry  Lane  with  great  success:  This  was  followed 
1^  iialUda  0j  Htmitry  (1847),  /4r«M  (i860),  7^  if  mW  WUA 
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(ifl6i),  Ln^s  Trnmfh  (186a)  and  The  Desert  Piewer  (1863). 
He  abo  published  a  number  of  compositions  for  the  piano,  ^c. 
Vincent  Wallace  was  a  cultivated  man  and  an  accomplkhed 
musician,  whose  Maritana  still  holds  the  stage,  and  whose  work 
as  an  English  operatic  composer,  at  a  period  by  no  means 
encouraging  to  En^b  music,  has  a  distinct  historical  value, 
like  Balfe,  he  was  born  an  Irishman,  and  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  few  composers  known  beyond  the  British  Isles  at  that 
time  is  naturally  coupled  with  Balfe'a.  But  he  was  a  finer  artist 
and  a  more  original  musician.  In  Uter  jrears  he  became  almost 
blind;  and  he  died  in  poor  circumstances  on  the  12th  of  October 
1865,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  children. 

WALLACK,  JAMES  WIUIAM  (c  i794-'x864),  Anglo- 
American  actor  and  manager,  was  born  in  London,  his  parents 
being  actors.  He  made  his  first  stage  appearance  atDruty 
Lane  in  1807.  After  three  years  in  Dublin  he  was  again  at 
Drury  Lane  until  he  went  to  America  in  1818.  He  settled  in 
New  York  permanently  in  1852,  the  first  Wallack's  theatre  being 
an  old  one  renamed  at  the  comer  of  Broome  Street  and  Broad- 
way. The  second,  at  13th  Street  and  Broadway,  he  built  him- 
self. Wallack  was  an  actor  of  the  old  school.  Thackeray  praises 
lus  Shylock,  Joseph  Jefferson  his  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan.  He 
married  the  dau^ter  (d.  1851)  of  John  Henry  Johnstone  (1749" 
1828),  a  popular  tenor  and  stage  Irishman.  Their  son,  John 
Lester  Wauacx  (1820-1888),  was  born  in  New  York  on  the 
ist  of  January  iSsa  At  one  time  in  the  English  army,  then  on 
the  Dublin  and  London  stage,  he  made  his  first  stage  appearance 
in  New  York  in  1847  under  the  name  of  John  Lester  as  Sir  Charles 
Coldstream,  in  Boucicault's  adaptation  of  Used  Up,  He  was 
manager,  using  the  name  Wallack,  of  the  second  Wallack's 
theatre  from  1861,  and  in  i88a  he  opened  the  third  at  30th 
Street  and  Broadway.  His  greatest  successes  were  as  Charles 
Surface,  as  Benedick,  and  especially  as  Elliot  Grey  in  his  own 
play  Rosedaltt  and  similar  light  comedy  and  romantic  parts,  for 
which  his  fascinating  manners  and  handsome  person  well  fitted 
him.  He  married  a  sister  (dxpog)  of  Sir  John  Millais.  He  wrote 
hkownUemcfies  of  Fifty  Years, 

WALLAROO,  a  seaport  of  Daly  county.  South  Australia, 
dtuated  in  Wallaroo  Bay,  on  the  Spencer  Gulf,  123  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  by  N.  of  Adelaide.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  cele- 
brated Wallairoo  copper  mines  (near  Kadina,  at  a  distance  of 
6  m.  from  the  port).  At  Wallaroo  Bay  are  the  largest  smehing 
works  in  the  state,  ranking  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Gold,  silver  and  concentrated  ores  are  received  from  other 
parts  of  the  continent  and  from  Tasmania  for  smelthig  at  these 
works,  which  have  ample  facilities  for  shipment.  Population  of 
town  (xQoi)  3920;  of  town  and  mines,  4866. 

WALLASEV,  an  urban  district  in  the  Wiiral  pariiamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Birkenhead,  of 
which  it  forms  a  suburb.  Pop.  (1901)  53.579-  The  former 
marshy  estuary  called  Wallasey  Pool  is  occupied  by  the  Great 
Float,  forming  an  immense  dock  (see  Bikkenhead).  The  church 
of  St  Hilary,  to  which  is  assigned  a  foundation  in  the  xoth 
century,  was  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  bearing  the  date  1536.  It  was  gutted  by  fire  in  1857, 
and  the  whole  was  again  rebuilt  in  the  Eariy  English  style. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea  b  Leasowe  Castle,  once  known  as 
Mock-Beggar  Hall,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
eark  of  Derby  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  witness  the 
horse-races  held  here.  Under  Wallasey  Pool  are  remains  of  a 
submerged  forest,  in  which  various  animal  skeletons  have  been 
found. 

At  the  Conquest  Wallasey  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
Robert  de  Rhuddlan,  and  on  his  decease  became  part  of  the  fee  of 
Halton.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  a  small  port,  to  which 
there  belonged  three  barques  and  fourteen  men.  In  1668  the 
manor  was  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Derliy .  ^^^  various  parts  after- 
wards became  alienated.  For  a  considerable  time  the  horse-races 
held  on  what  was  then  a  common  had  considerable  reputation, 
but  they  were  discontinued  in  1760.  At  these  races  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  son  of  Charles  11.,  onCe  rode  his  own  horse  and  won 
the  plate. 


WALLA  WALLA,  a  dty  and  the  connty-seat  ol  WaUa  WalU 
county,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  on 
Mill  Creek,  about  200  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Spokane.  Pop.  (x88o) 
3588;  (xSgo)  4709;  (1900)  xo,049,  of  whom  1522  were  foreign- 
botn;  (19x0  census)  19,364.  Walla  Walla  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  ft  Navigation  Co.'8 
(Union  Pacific)  railways,  and  by  an  interurban  electric  line. 
In  the  city  are  a  state  penitentiary,  Fort  Walla  Walla  (a  U.S. 
cavalry  post),  a  Federal  Land  Office,  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building;  a  Carnegie  library,  the  State  Odd  Fellows' 
Home,  and  the  Stubblefield  Home  for  \yidows  and  Orphans. 
Sessions  of  Federal  District  and  Circuit  courts  are  held  here. 
Walla  Walla  is  the  seat  of  Whitman  College  (chartered,  1859; 
opened,  x866;  rechartered,  1883),  originally  Congregational,  but 
now  non-sectarian,  wluch.was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Cushing 
EcUs  and.was  named  in  honour  of  Marcus  Whitman,  and  includes 
a  college,  a  conservatory  of  music  and  a  preparatory  academy, 
and  occupies  a  campus  of  30  acres;  and  ot  WaUa  Walla  College 
(Adventist).  Here  are  also  St  Paul's  School  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal) for  ^Is,  and  St  Vincent's  Academy  for  girls  and  De  La  Salle 
Academy  for  boys  (both  Roman  Catholic).  The  dty  is  situated 
in  a  farming  (eqiedally  wheat-growing),  stock-raising  and  fruit- 
growing region,  is  a  distributing  centre  for  the  adjacent  territory 
in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  has  a  large  wholesale 
business.  Among  its  manufactures  ate  flour  and  grist-mill 
products,  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  leather  and  malted  liquors.  The  value  of  the, 
factory  product  in  1905  was  lx,485,79x,  S4-x%  more  than  in 
190a  The  munidpality  owns  its  waterworks.  In  1836  the 
famous  xnissionary,  Marcus  Whitman,  established  at  Waiilatpu, 
about  5  m.  W.  of  the  present  Walla  Walla,  a  mission  of  the 
American  Board  (Congregational),  which  in  1847  was  broken  up 
by  an  Indian  attack.  Whitman,  his  wife  and  twelve  others 
being  massacred,  and  the  other  residents  being  carried  off  at 
prisoners.  In  x8s7  Fort  Walla  Walla  was  built  by  the  United 
Slates  government  on  the  sita  of  the  present  city,  and  about  it 
a  settlement  grew  up  in  1857-X858.  Walla  Walla  was  laid  out 
and  organized  as  a  town,  and  became  the  county  seat  in  1859; 
in  X862  it  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  The  name  "  WaUa  Walla  " 
is  said  to  be  a  Nez  Perc£  Indian  term  meaning  "a  rapid  stream." 

See  W.  D.  Lyman,  An  IttuslraUd History  of  WaOa  WaUa  County. 
Slate  of  Waskingfon  {1901), 

WALL-COVERINGS.  The^present  article  deals  with  thie 
subject  (see  Mukal  DECOSAnoN  for  ait  and  archaeology)  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  in  connexion  with  house-furnishing. 
In  selecting  a  wall-covering,  the  chief  factors  to  be  borne  in  mind 
are  the  coiiditiona  of  the  room,  viz.  the  use  to  which  it  is^o  be  put, 
and  its  lighting,  aspect  and  outlook. 

MarMe  is  one  of  the  meet  beautiful  materials  that  can  be  chosen  for 
covering  a  wall.  The  variety  of  its  natural  markings  and  colour 
gives  a  wide  choice  that  enables  it  to  be  employed  in  practically 
any  scheme  of  colouring  and  for  rooms  of  any  aspect  and 
of  any  description.  The  working  up  of  the  marble  is  done 
mostly  by  machinery;  the  saws  used  are  flat  strips  of  steel 
set  in  the  frame  of  a  machine  and  worked  to  and  fro,  sand 
and  water  being  constantly  supplied  to  assist  in  the  work  of  cutting. 
Mouldings  are  worked  to  the  desired  profile  by  rapidly  revolving 
carborundum  wheels,  and  are  afterwards  polished  by  hand.  Marble 
wall-slabbing  needs  very  careful  fixing,  and  shouki  be  well  supported 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  cramps  at  a  little  distance  from  tne  wall, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  hatf  an  inch  at  the  back  of  the  slab.  Non- 
rusting  cramps  should  be  used,  such  as  those  made  of  copper  or 
bronxe.  A  cement  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  marble  dust  mixed  in. 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  one  shouki  be  used  for  fixing,  as  pure 
plaster,  especially  if  new,  is  liable  to  swell  and  cause  the  marble  to 
ciack.  Marezte  and  Seagliela  are  imitation  marbles  and  are  described 

in  PLASTERWOaX. 

Well-designed  and  properly  executed  mosaic  is  a  very  beautiful 
decorative  medium,  and  ranks  among  the  most  permanent  as  well 
as  most  pleasing  wall*€Overin«.  With  glass  mosaic  great  m^^^i^ 
ranges  both  of  colour  and  01  texture  of  surface  can  be  ^^"'^ 
obtained,  diffcmit  methods  of  preparing  the  glass  giving  a  brilliant 
granular  or  quite  dull  surface  as  desired  to  suit  the  particular 
position  of  the  work.  Marble  mosaic  is  used  more  for  fioora  and 
pavings  than  for  vertical  surfaces.  Most  mosaic  is  now  put  together 
in  the  studio  and  pasted  upon  sheets  of  tough  paper  to  which  the 
design  has  previously  been  transferred.  The  whole  section  can  thus 
I  be  £«dded  on  the  prepared  wall-surface  with  the  least  amount  of 
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Rouble  ud  iritbilut  u]'  du««  of  i»  aggii 

|]cunerlytti,tlxpaperij  waiMd  off  from  ti.- 

Mucfa  iiniinivnnciil  hu  betn  tffccud  in  Ihc  detig  lu- 

faclurcof  waLI-tlEu-  Especially haslheduigaoftikir  iy 

TbL          '''S^  '^^  ^  nccllence.  and  u  ■  muerial  wl  tea 

'***'         the  quallLiei  of  being  bavd  in  wean  durable  u- 

Inaod  eaiily  irMhable,  with  beamy  o[  detian.  colourini  ce. 

libng  may  pnhapi  be  placed  oeu  in  oider  iri  merit  u  a  ng 

ID  moiak.    A  tbLD,  opaque  ^asi  nulerial.  manufa  kr 

varifiua  trade  namea,  ii  no*  mbcli  u«d.  eapecialiy  for '  ag 

walk.  It  haa  all  ilie  aanhary  qualitiet  of  tjlei)  bt  ipi 
Boaiatrhat  dkhc  fragile  and  liable  to  be  dafnaged  und^i  imiu  -■jt- 
ll  la  oade  b  opal  and  Mber  coloun  aod  is  utually  fined  «itb  a 

expaailod  and  contraction.  The  thicknetA  of  tnc  nuterUU  varies 
Irilh  diletent  ntakera  [(wn  I  to  I  in. 

Metal  iboetlin.tliouth  iomewlui  inutinic  in  appearance,  is  useful 
wbcfa  ■  dunblti  watenroof  and  unitary  wall  protection  istmdedj 
M_._,  and  it  lEieEvlorc  oTten  used  [orKcuilcria.wnih-liomesand 
JjT^  ImwoiiM.  Thin  <K«n  ol  anc  with  iliehtly  eniboMed 
f"'^'  paitenu  and  enamelled  in  colouia  can  be  huna  upon  tlio 
wall  with  a  conpoulipn  of  white  lead  (one  pan)  and  whitiflf  (two 

of  Iron  or  Keel  can  be  more  elaborately  embo«Rl  and  Exed  10 

or  are  painted  after  beini  fiwi,  Tneyare  used  more  for  crilingm  than 
for  wsitCDveiinia.  but  aie  adapted  [or  use  in  either  pomtion. 

Tapestry  ol  Rood  design  and  workmanship  is  a  really  beautiful 
wall-covcnng.  It  is  usurily  hum  upon  framn  fitted  to  the  wall 
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Strtwilnlesforlheie  miterialnw  ttout  piper  andancoHonare  made 
»i1h  a  piHBfcd  hack  tofadlitalf  paeiin?  and  baniina,  and  are  a  very 
1  i-i...!..  -r .  i„  b„^  mateiSl. 

specially  prepared  iinth  a  smooth  back  Tor  pasting. 

— '  plain  coIoutSh  can  now  b*  purchased.    Having 

inveiRg  the  nuteriaL    It  ii  a  plaBBg  wall- 
.tand  hard  wear,  and  h  forms  a  Eootf  back- 
er "  embraces  a  very  large  variety  of  materials 
of  the  most  mmsy description  and 
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inroduce  a  dctarial  t\ 
e,  regarded  iiiHn  the 


gold  and  colours.  T) 

^n*  surface.  ai»d  bo  attemfy 
into  the  decoiatlon.  The  w 
banger'a  point  of  new.  ia  ofu 
«r  iSisi,  the  />M  or  JUfing.  i 


dado.    The  diviBon  betwn 

faaeotlbefrieieandfiUing.  .. 

filling  and  dado  with  a  mouldtij  dado  or  chair  rail. 
■    Wall-papers  may  be  printed  other  in  iiarmptr  clours  or  on 
coloun,  atid  the  patterns  upon  them  are  printed  cither  by  hand  or 
\rf  machine.  There  ate  also  iilf-ctltimijmftn  which  have'difterent 

by  contrasiuig  a  smooth  srith  a  nxigh  or  granulalBl  tutfact  or  vice 
versa.  TypicaloIsuchpapersaRCbcnfraHfai^in.whichhavelhe 
cokiut  penetrating  through  their  niliiunce.  Plain  Blling  papers  are 
oflea  used  in  conjuoction  with  ■  boklly  dengned  and  ilrongly 
a  (4  cmsidenble  depth.   The  dado  ii  either  of  samilsr 

ra°l  "pa'pers 

u  thia  way  can  be  wathcd  repeatedly  and  are  very  durable.  This 
treatment  ^vea  an  unpleaaani  gtand  surface  to  the  wall,  but  in 
apite  ol  Ihii  It  is  often  adopted  for  bathroonis.  kitchens  and  in  similar 

The  beat  paperr  arc  printed  Irom  blocks  manipulated  by  hand. 

earved  upon  a  pear-wood  board,  imall  and  delicate  members  being 
represented  by  strips  and  dots  of  cunoer  ininted  in  ihr  block. 
With  large  bkxkt  ■  treadle  and  pulley 
■tan  a»istance  in  applying  and  rcmovi 
red  with  colour  by  being  prrued  on 


■■d  thtn  tpptied 
tin  it  appUed  at 


xuracy  of  colour. .  Designs 


latcjied  even  allir  it 
1e  nnnutacuiirr  will 
>cks  he  has  retained, 
rtical  point  of  view, 
t's  foing  through  the 

."    to  Eng,land  .the 


through  the  perforatiuna  wkTh  a  stilT  bi 
made  to  travel  round  a  laree  drum  around  whkh  are  gr^juped 
tprdal  coiaiiT  lor  iTs  use-  On  each  of  the  wown  printiflg  rolle 
'rio'S?i? o^*S'i;^Lr''lfS'a''liaJuu"anVted^'uS*.Ji«l'cr'to''  ' 
Jm'ntin/^'Kl^lml^lU"  ma"tak^Ts^dlM'^knuua''w(^ 

The  colours  used  for  hand. printed  work,  whether  applied  ' 

With  machine-piinlcd  ppcr  this.  Iron 
is  impossible,  for  it  would  necessitate  thi 
bog  and  coatly  procesa  o<  "  settiag  "  tbi 
Wan-ptpera  are  told  b  tolls  called 
standard  aire  for  a  ncct  ' 
The  printed  surface  is  on! 
it  left  on  e«h  «■ 

iS  in.  vide  and  ' 


•eve'nK^u^bc^AMt 

odd  lengtha.    If  French  __, 

3*  inst^  of  60,  these  figures  leprewming  in  feet  the  area  of  the 
printed  surface  in  each  n>II.  The  surface  of  the  wall  should  before 
papering  becatefnTyinpaied  so  as  to  be  quite  smoath  and  regular. 
If  the  waif  baa  been  prei^ously  papered  it  should  be-strippflrT  arkd 
any  irrtfulaiilies  filled  in  irilh  slopping.  To  remove  varnidied  paper 
use  hot  water  10  which  boraK  has  been  added  in  the  proponionEof 
joctoeacbplnt  of  water-  1nielecIin?a«perfora  newly  plasiemi 
wall  the  colour  chosen  should  be  capable  olvitbiaivlingtita  bleaching 
action  of  the  lime  in  the  plattp.  Greens,  bluet  and  ptitka  eapedally 
are  affected  in  thii  manner.  For  heavy  papert  glue  pane  should  be 
used.    Papering  which  has  become  dirty  may  be  effectually  cleaned 

^''i-^*T,T^ml"h'l'^^S!;'™™"/^l!^^^llf^^'l^~^^ 
nImL  pitch-™ 
hind  the  papei 


paper.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  pieces  required 
the  superficies  in  fret  of  the  surface  to  be  covered 
E  made  for  the  doors,  windows,  &e.l  and  divide  by  &>. 

w  lor  sra^Lte  in  matching  pattema  and  of 


«n  becoming  dai 
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WALLEHSTEIH  (properly  Waidsteii 
VENZEL  BUSEBIDS  VOH,  duke  of  Friedland,  Sagan  and 
MecUeaburg  (isS}~i6m),  Cermao  soldier  and  aUtesmao, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  but  by  no  mesnt  wealthy  or  influcslial 
family  at  Hemnanic,  Bohemia,  on  the  tslh  of  September  1583. 
His  oarcntt  were  Lulhcrins,  and  In  earlv  voulh  he  attended  the 
Ktnchumbcrg. 
After  the  death  of  hii  '  ....         .     -. 

to  the  Jest 


if  the  Corrmum  Life  i 
tetits  b  " 

:  of  nobles 


ia  tinde,  Slawa 
whirji  be  ptts- 
il  hardly  accepted,  the  Roman  Catholic  failh.  In 
UK  ^e  •rent  to'lhe  univenity  of  Altdoif,  which  he  had  to  leave 
in  consequence  of  sotiK  boyish  follici.  Afterwards  he  studied  at 
Bologna  and  Fadua,  and  viulcd  many  places  in  soutJietn.  and 
wstem  Eun^.  While  in  Padua  be  gave  much  ■ttenlitm  lo 
atltology.  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  nevef  wavered  in 
the  ciuivictiun  thai  he  night  trust  to  the  stars  for  indicuioat  aa 

of  the  emperoi  Rudolph  II.  in  Hungary,  which  was  commandLd 
byamelhodicalpiafessionalsoldiet.CiurgiaBasta.  Hispcrwnal 
l^antry  at  the  sjcge  of  Gran  won  for  him  a  company  without 
purchase.  In  1606  he  relumed  lb  Bohemia,  and  soon  afterwords 
he  married  an  ekledy  widow,  Lucetil  Nikoaue  von  Landc^k, 
whose  great  estates  in  Moravia  he  inherited  alter  hor  death  in 
1614.  His  new  wealth  enabled  him  lo  oRfc  two  hundred  bor», 
splendidly  equipped,  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand  for  his  war  with 
Venice  in  1617.  Wallcnslcin  commanded  them  in  person,  and 
from  that  time  he  enjoyed  both  favour  at  court  and  populiiity 
in  the  army.  His  wealth  and  inllucnce  were  further  increased 
by  bis  marriage  with  Isabella  Kslharina,  daughter  of  Count 
Hatrach,  i  confidential  adviser  ft  the  emperor  MatlMas. 

In  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Bohemia  in  i£iS  and 
proved  to  be  the  bcgiiuung  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wat,  gdvancM 
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wot  made  to  Wallenstein  by  the  revolutionary  party,  but  he 
preferred  to  associate  himself  with  the  imperial  cause,  and  he 
carried  off  the  treasure-chest  of  the  Moravian  estates  to  Vienna, 
part  of  its  contents  being  given  him  for  the  equipment  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cuirassiers.  At  the  head  of  this  regiment  Wallenstein 
won  great  distinction  under  Buquoy  in  the  war  against  Mansfeld. 
He  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Weisser  Berg,  but  he  did 
brilliant  service  as  second-in-command  of  the  army  which  opposed 
Gabriel  Bethlen  in  Moravia,  and  recovered  his  estates  which  the 
nationalists  had  seized  The  battle  of  the  Weisser  Beig  placed 
Bohemia  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  Wallenstein 
tomed  the  prevaifing  confusion  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
secured  the  great  estates  belonging  to  his  mother's  family,  and 
the  emperor  sold  to  him  on  easy  terms  vast  tracts  of  confiscated 
lands.  His  possessions  he  was  allowed  to  form  into  a  territory 
caHed  Friedland,  and  he  was  raised  in  x63a  to  the  rank  of  an 
imperial  count  palatine,  in  1623  to  that  of  a  prince.  In  1625 
he  was  made  duke  of  Friedland  Meantime  he  fought  with 
skill  and  success  against  Gabriel  Bethlen,  and  so  enhanced  his 
reputation  at  the  dark  moment  when  Vienna  was  in  peril  and  the 
emperor's  general  Buquoy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  this 
stage  in  his  life  the  enigma  of  his  personality  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  the  cold,  detached  visionary  with 
vast  ambitions  and  dreams,  but  also  the  model  ruler  of  his 
principality  In  everyday  matters  of  administration  he  displayed 
vigour  and  foresight  He  not  only  placed  the  administration  of 
justice  on  a  firm  basis  and  founded  schools,  but  by  many  wise 
measures  developed  agriculture  and  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries.  At  the  same  time  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his 
ambition  and  his  authority  a  pomp  and  refinement  m  his  court 
which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  way  of  life  of  the  smaller 
established  rulers. 

When  the  war  agsdnst  the  Bohemians  had  become  a  wide* 
^read  conflagration,  Ferdinand  found  he  had  no  forces  to  oppose 
to  the  Danes  and  the  Northern  Protestants  other  than  the  Army 
of  the  League,  which  was  not  his,  but  the  powerful  and  mde- 
pendent  Maximilian's,  instrument.  Wallenstem  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity and  eariy  in  1626  he  offered  to  raise  not  a  regraient  or  two, 
but  a  whole  army  for  the  imperial  service.  After  aome  negotia- 
tions the  offer  was  accepted,  the  understanding  being  that  the 
troops  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  countries  they 
might  occupy.  WaBenstein's  popularity  soon  brought  great 
numbers  of  recruits  to  his  standard.  He  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  30,000  (not  long  afterwards  of  50,000)  men.  The 
campaigns  of  this  army  in  1625, 1626  and  1627,  against  Mansfeld, 
the  Northern  Protestants  and  Gabriel  Bethlen,  are  described 
unde^  Tbxkty  Yeais'  Was. 

Having  established  peace  in  Hungary,  Wallenstein  proceeded, 
in  1627,  to'  clear  Silesia  of  some  remnants  of  Mansfeld's  army, 
and  at  this  time  he  bought  from  the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Sagan, 
his  outlay  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  being  taken  into  account  in 
the  condosion  of  the  bargain.  He  then  joined  Tilly  in  the 
struggle  with  Christian  ly.,  and  afterwards  took  possesion  of  the 
duchy  of  MeddcAiburg,  which  was  granted  to  him  in  reward  for  his 
services,  the  hereditary  dukes  being  displaced  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  hdped  the  Danish  king.  He  failed  to  capture  Stralsund, 
which  he  besieged  for  several  months  in  1628.  This  important 
reverse  caused  him  bitter  disappointment,  for  be  had  imped 
that  by  obtaining  free  access  to  the  Baltic  he  might  be  able  to 
make  die  emperor  as  supreme  at  sea  as  he  seemed  to  be  on  land 
It  was  a  part  of  Wallenstein's  scheme  of  German  unity  that  he 
should  obtain  possession  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  through 
them  destroy  or  at  least  defy  the  naval  power  of  the  Scandinavian 
kingdom,  the  Netherlands  and  England.  This  plan  was  com- 
pletely frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  Stralsund,  and  even 
more  by  the  emperor's  "  Edict  of  Restitution  "  that  not  only 
rallied  against  him  all  the  Protestants  but  brought  in  a  great 
soldier  and  a  model  army,  Gustavus  and  the  Swedes. 

At  the  same  time  the  victory  of  the  principles  of  the  League 
involved  the  fall  of  Wallenstein's  influence.  By  his  amlMtions,  his 
high  dreams  of  unity  and  the  incessant  exactions  of  his  army,  he 
had  made  for  himself  a  host  of  enemies.   He  was  reported  to  have 


spoken  of  the  arrogance  of  the  princes,  and  it  appeared  probable 
that  he  would  try  to  bring  them.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike,  into  rigid  subjeaion  to  the  crown.  Again  and  again 
the  emperor  was  advised  to  dismiss  him.  Ferdinand  was  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  one  who  had  served  him  so  well,  but  the 
demand  was  pressed  so  urgently  in  1630  that  he  had  no  alter- 
native, and  in  September  of  that  year  envoys  were  sent  to 
Wallenstein  to  announce  his  removal.  Had  the  emperor  declined 
to  take  this  course,  the  princes  would  probably  have  combined 
against  him,  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  civil  war  even 
more  serious  than  that  which  had  already  brought  so  many 
disasters  upon  the  country.  Wallenstein  perfectly  understood 
this,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the  emperor's  decision  calmlyj 
gave  over  his  army  to  Tilly,  and  retired  to  Gitschin,  the  capita] 
of  his  duchy  of  Fnedhnd.  There,  and  at  his  palace  in  Prague, 
he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  mysterious  magnificence,  the  rumours 
of  which  penetrated  all  Germany.  The  enigma  of  his  projects 
was  intenslfted,  and  the  princes  who  had  secured  his  disgrace 
became  more  suspicious  than  ever.  But  ere  long  the  emperor  was 
forced  by  events  to  call  him  into  the  field  again. 

Shortly  before  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  landed  in  Germany,  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  he  was 
far  more  formidable  than  the  enemies  with  whom  the  emperor 
had  yet  had  to  contend.  Tilly  was  defeated  at  Breitenfeld  and  on 
the  Lech,  where  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  Gustavus 
advanced  to  Munich,  while  Bohemia  was  occupied  'by  his  allies 
the  Saxons.  The  emperor  entreated  Wallenstein  to  come  once 
more  to  his  aid.  Wallenstein  at  first  declined;  he  had,  indeed, 
been  secretly  negotiating  vrith  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  hope 
of  destroying  the  League  and  its  projects  and  of  building  his 
new  Germany  without  French  assistance.  However,  he  accepted 
Ferdinand's  offers,  and  in  the  spring  of  1632  he  raised  a  fresh 
army  as  strong  as  the  first  within  a  few  weeks  and  took  the  field. 
This  army  was  placed  absolutely  under  his  control,  so  that  he 
assumed  the  position  of  an  independent  prince  rather  than  of  a 
subject.  His  first  aim  was  to  drive  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia — 
an  object  which  he  accomplished  without  seriotis  diflBculty. 
Then  he  advanced  against  Gustavus  Adcdphus,  yrhom  he  opposed 
near  Nuremberg  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Alte  Veste  dislodged. 
In  November  came  the  great  battle  of  Liitsen  (f.v.),  in  which 
the  imperialists  were  defeated,  but  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
killed. 

To  the  dismay  of  Ferdinand,  Wallenstein  mode  no  use  ai  the 
opportunity  provided  for  him  by  the  death  of  the  Swedish  king, 
but  withdrew  to  winter  quarters  in  Bohemia.  In  the  campaign 
of  1633  much  astonishment  was  caused  by  his  apparent  unwilling- 
ness  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  in  fact  preparing  to  desert  the 
emperor.  In  the  war  against  the  Saxons  he  had  offered  them  as 
terms  of  peace  the  revocation  of  the  Edict.  Religious  toleration 
and  the  destruction  of  the  separatist  regime,  aa  well  as  not 
inconsiderable  aggrandisements  for  his  own  power,  formed  hia 
programme,  so  far  as  historians  have  been  able  to  reomstnict  it, 
and  becoming  convinced  from  Ferdinand's  obstinacy  that  the 
Edict  would  never  be  rescinded,  he  began  to  prepare  to  "  force 
a  just  peace  on  the  emperor  in  the  interests  of  united  Germany." 
With  this  object  he  entered  into-  negotiations  with  Saaony, 
Brandenburg,  Sweden  and  France.  He  had  vast  and  vague 
schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  constitutional  system 
of  the  empire,  and  he  himself  was  to  have  supreme  authority 
in  determining  the  political  destinies  of  his  country.  But  as  the 
mere  commander  of  mercenaries  he  was  trusted  by  no  one,  and 
could  only  play  the  part  of  Cassandra  to  the  end. 

Irriuted  by  the  distrust  excited  by  his  proposals,  and  anxious 
to  make  his  power  felt,  he  at  last  assumed  the  offensive  against 
the  Swedes  and  Saxons,  winning  his- last  victory  at  Steinau  on 
the  Oder  in  October.  He  then  resumed  the  negotiation^.  In 
December  he  retired  with  his.  army  to  Bohemia,  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  Pilsen.  It  had  soon  been  suspected  in  Vienna  that 
Wallenstein  was  playing  a  douUe  part,  and  the  emperor,  en- 
couraged by  the  Spaniards  at  his  court,  anxiously  sought  for 
means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Wallenstein  was  well  aware  of  the 
designs  formed  against  him,  but  displayed  little  energy  in  his 
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attempts  to  thwart  them.  This  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  ill- 
hcalth,  m  part  to  the  fact  that  he  trusted  to  the  assurances  of  his 
astrologer,  Battista  Seni.  He  also  felt  confident  that  when  the 
time  came  for  his  army  to  decide  between  him  and  the  emperor 
the  deasion  would  be  in  his  own  favour. 

His  pnncipal  officers  assembled  around  him  at  a  banquet  on 
the  X2th  January  1634,  when  he  submitted  to  them  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  remain  true  to  him.  This  declara- 
tion they  signed.  More  than  a  month  later  a  second  paper  was 
signed;  but  on  this  occasion  the  officers'  expression  of  loyalty  to 
their  general  was  associated  with  an  equally  emphatic  expression 
of  loyalty  to  their  emperor.  By  this  time  Wallenstein  had  learned 
that  he  must  act  warily.  On  the  24th  of  January  the  emperor 
had  signed  a  secret  patent  removing  him  from  his  command, 
and  imperial  agents  had  been  labouring  to  undermine  Wallen- 
stein's  influence.  On  the  7th  two  of  his  officers,  Piccolomini  and 
Aldringcr,  had  intended  to  seize  him  at  Pilsen,  but  finding  the 
troops  there  loyal  to  their  general,  they  had  kept  quiet  But 
a  patent  charging  Wallenstein  and  two  of  his  officers  with  high 
treason,  and  naming  the  generals  who  were  to  assume  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army,  was  signed  on  the  x8th  of  February^  and 
published  in  Prague. 

When  Wallenstein  heard  of  the  publication  of  this  patent 
and  of  the  refusal  of  the  garrison  of  Prague  to  take  his  orders, 
he  realized  the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  and  on  the  33rd  of 
February,  accompanied  by  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
guarded  by  about  zooo  men,  he  went  from  Pilsen  to  Eger,  hoping 
to  meet  the  Swedes  under  Duke  Bemhard,  who,  at  last  convinced 
of  his  sincerity,  were  marching  to  Join  him.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  party  at  ^er.  Colonel  Gordon,  the  commandant,  and 
Colonels  Butler  and  Leslie  agreed  to  rid  the  emperor  of  his 
enemy.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  February  Wallenstein's 
supporters  Illo,  Kinsky,  Terzky  and  Neumann  were  received  at 
a  banquet  by  the  three  colonels,  and  then  murdered.  Butler, 
Onptain  Devereuz  and  a  number  of  soldiers  hurried  to  the 
house  where  Wallenstein  was  staying,  and  broke  into  his  room. 
He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  thrust  of  Devereux's  partisan. 
Wallenstein  was  buried  at  Gitschin,  but  in  x  732  the  remains  were 
removed  to  the  castle  chapel  of  Milnchengratz. 

No  direct  orders  for  the  murder  had  been  issued,  but  it  was  well 
understood  that  tidings  of  his  death  would  be  wcJcome  at  court. 
The  murderers  were  handsomely  rewarded,  and  their  deed  was 
oomxnended  as  an  act  of  justice. 

Walleiittein  was  tall,  thin  and  pale,  with  raddlch  hair,  and  eyes 
of  remarkable  brilliancy.  He  was  of  a  proud  and  imperious  temper, 
and  was  seldom  seen  to  laueh.  He  worked  hard  and  sitenti);.  In 
times  of  supreme  difficulty  ne  listened  carefully  to  the  advice  of 
his  counsellors,  but  the  final  decision  was  always  his  own,  and  he 
larely  revealed  his  thoughts  until  the  moment  for  actk>n  arrived. 
Few  generals  have  Surpaswd  him  in  the  power  of  qukkly  organizing 
great  masses  of  men  and  of  inspiring  them  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm.  But  it  ts  as  a  statesman  that  Wallenstein  is  immortal. 
However  much  or  little  motives  of  penonal  aggrandisement  in- 
fluenced his  schemes  and  his  conduct,  "  Germany  turns  ever  to 
Wallenstein  as  she  turns  to  no  other  amongst  the  leaden  of  the 
liiirty  Years*  War.  .  . .  Such  faithfulness  is  not^  without  reason.  . . . 
WaUoistein's  wildest  schemes,  impossible  of  execution  by  military 
vkjtonce,  were  always  built  upon  the  foundation  of  German  unity. 
In  the  way  in  whkn  he  walked  that  unity  was  doubtless  unobtain- 
able. .  .  .  But  during  the  long  dreary  years  of  confusion  whkh 
were  to  follow  it  was  something  to  thinix  of  the  last  supremely  able 
man  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  battling  against  the  neat  evils 
of  the  hind,  against  the  q>irit  of  religious  intolerance  and  the  spirit 
of  division." 

See  F6rster,  AlbraJU  von  WaJknstein  (1834);  Aretin,  WaUensUin 
(1846);  Helbig.  WaUeiulein  und  Arnim,  1632-1634  (1850).  and 
kauer  Ferdinand  und  der  Henog  vou  Friedland,  1033' '^3 4  (1853); 
Hutttr,  Zm  GexkickU  WaUensUins  (iSS$);  Fiedler,  Zur  GesckukU 
WoUeiuUims  (i860):  L.  von  Ranke,  Gescluckte  WalUnsteins  (3rd  ed., 
1872);  Giodely,  CeuhukU^  des  drnssigiAhnten  Kriegs  (1869); 
J.  Mitchell,  WaUensUin  (1840) ;  S.  R.  Garcfiner.  Thirty  Years'  War, 

WAUERp  EDMUND  (1606-1687),  English  poet,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert  Waller  of  Coleshill  (then  in  fierts,  now  in 
Buckinghamshire)  and  Anne  Hampden,  his  wife.  He  was  first 
coosin  to  the  celebrated  patriot  Jc^n  Hampden.  He  was  bom 
mi  the  9th  of  March  1606,  and  baptized  in  the  pariah  church  of 
Amecsham.    Ewly  in  his  childhood  his  father  sold  his  house 


at  Coleshill  and  migrated  to  Beacvnsfield.  Of  Waller's  eaiiy 
education  all  we  know  is  his  own  account  that  he  **  was  bred 
under  several  ill,  dull  and  ignorant  schoolmasters,  till  he  went  to 
Mr  Dobson  at  Wickham,  who  was  a  good  schoolmaster  and  had 
been  an  Eton  scholar  "  His  father  died  m  i6z6,  and  the  future 
poet's  mother,  a  lady  of  rare  force  of  character,  sent  him  to  Eton 
and  to  Cambndge.  He  was  admitted  a  feUow-commooer  of 
King's  College  on  the  22nd  of  March  z62a  He  left  without  a 
degree,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  1621,  at  the  age  of  only  sixteen, 
he  sat  as  member  for  Agmondesham  (Amerdiam)  m  the  last 
parliament  of  James  I  Clarendon  says  that  Waller  was  "  nursed 
in  pariiaments."  In  that  of  1624  he  represented  Ilchester,  and 
in  the  first  of  Charles  I.  Chipping  Wycombe.  The  first  act  by 
which  Waller  distinguished  himself,  however,  was  his  surreptitious 
marriage  with  a  wealthy  ward  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  in  1631. 
He  was  brought  before,  the  Star  Chamber  for  this  offence,  and 
heavily  fined  But  his  own  fortune  was  large,  and  all  hit  life 
Waller  was  a  wealthy  man.  After  bearing  him  a  son  and  a 
daughter  at  Beaconsfield,  Mrs  Waller  died  in  1634.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  poet  was  elected  into  Falkland's  "  Club." 

It  IS  supposed  that  about  1635  he  met  Lady  Dorothy  Sdney, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  then  eighteen 
years  of  age  He  formed  a  romantic  passion  for  this  girl,  whom 
he  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa.  She  rejected 
hun,  and  mamed  Lord  Spencer  in  1639.  Disappointment,  it  is 
said,  rendered  Waller  for  a  time  insane,  but  this  may  well  be 
doubted  He  wrote,  at  all  events,  a  long,  graceful  and  eminently 
sober  letter  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  to  the  bride's  sister. 
In  1640  Waller  was  once  more  M.P.  for  Amersham,  and  made 
certain  speeches  which  attracted  wide  attention;  later,  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  represented  St  Ives^  Waller  had  hitherto 
supported  the  party  of  Pym,  but  he  now  left  him  for  the  group 
of  Falkland  and  Hyde.  His  speeches  were  much  admired,  and 
were  separately  pnnted;  they  are  academic  eaercises  voy 
carefully  prepared.  Clarendon  says  that  Waller  spoke  '*  upon  afl 
occasions  with  great  sharpness  and  freedom."  An  extraordinary 
and  obscure  conspiracy  against  Parliament,  in  favour  of  the  king, 
which  is  known  as  "  Waller's  Plot,"  occupied  the  spring  of  1643, 
but  on  the  30th  of  May  he  and  his  friends  were  arrested.  In 
the  terror  of  discovery,  Waller  was  accused  of  displaying  a  vesy 
mean  poltroonery,  and  of  confessing  "  whatever  he  had.  said, 
heard,  thought  or  seen,  and  all  that  he  knew  .  .  or  suspected 
of  others."  He  certainly  cut  a  poor  figure  by  the  side  of  those  of 
his  companions  who  died  for  their  opinions.  Waller  was  called 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  in  July,  and  made  an  abject  q)eech 
of  recantation.  His  life  was  spared  and  he  was  committed  fo  the 
Tower,  whence,  on  paying  a  fine  of  £10,000,  he  was  released  and 
banished  the  realm  in  November  1643.  ^c  married  a  second  wife, 
Mary  Bracey  of  Thame,  and  went  over  to  Calais,  afterwards 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Rouen.  In  1645  the  Poems  of  Waller 
were  first  published  in  London,  in  throe  different  editions;  there 
has  been  much  discussion  of  the  order  and  respective  authority  ol 
these  issues,  but  nothing  is  decidedly  known.  Many  of  the  lyrics 
were  already  set  to  music  by  Henry  Lawes.  In  1646  Waller 
travelled  with  Evelyn  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  During  the 
worst  period  of  the  exile  Waller  managed  to  "  keep  a  table  " 
for  the  Royalists  in  Paris»  although  in  order  to  do  so  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  wife's  jewels.  At  the  dose  of  1651  the  House 
of  Commons  revoked  Waller's  sentence  of  banishment,  and  be 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Beaconsfield,  where  he  lived  very 
quietly  until  the  Restoration. 

In  1655  he  published  A  Panegyric  to  my  Lord  ProUctor,  and 
was  made  a  Commissioner  for  Trade  a  month  or  two  later.  He 
followed  this  up,  in  1660,  by  a  poem  To  the  King^  upon  kis 
Majesty's  Happy  RiAum.  Being  challenged  by  Charles  II.  to 
explain  why  this  latter  piece  was  inferior  to  the  eulogy  of  Croon 
well,  the  poet  smartly  replied,  "  Sir,  we  poets  never  succeed 
so  well  in  writing  truth  as  in  fictioiL"  He  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  again  in  x66i,  as  M.P.  for  Hastings,  and  Burnet  has 
recorded  that  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  "  it  was  no  House 
if  Waller  was  not  there."  His  syn^lhies  were  tolerant  and 
kindly,  and  he  constantly  defended  the  Noaooaformisu.    One 
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famous  speech  of  WaHer's  was:  '*  Let  us  look  to  our  Govern- 
ment, fieet  and  trade,  'tis  the  best  advice  the  oldest  Parliament 
man  among  you  can  give  you,  and  so  God  bless  you."  After 
the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  1677,  Waller  retired  to  hb  house 
called  Hall  Bam  at  Beaconsfidd,  and  thouf^  he  returned  to 
London,  he  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  retirement  of 
his  woods,  "  where,  "  he  said,  *'  he  found  the  trees  as  bare  and 
withered  as  himself."  In  i66t  be  had  published  his  poem, 
St  James*  Park;  in  1664  he  had  collected  his  poetical  works; 
in  1666  appeared  his  Instructions  to  a  Painter;  and  in  1685  his 
Divine  Poems.  The  final  collection  of  his  works  is  dated  1686, 
but  there  were  further  posthumous  additions  made  in  i6go. 
Waller  bought  a  cottage  at  Coleshill,  where  he  was  bom,  meaning 
to  die  there;  *'  a  stag,"  he  said,  *'  when  he  is  hunted,  and  near 
spent,  always  returns  home."  He  actually  died,  however,  at 
Hall  Bam,  with  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  about  him, 
on  the  ?ist  of  October  1687,  and  was  buried  in  woollen  (in  spite 
0/  his  expressed  wish),  in  the  churchyard  of  Beaconsfieid. 

Waller's  lyrics  were  at  one  time  admired  to  excess,  but 
with  the  exception  of  '*  Go,  lovely  Rose "  and  one  or  two 
others,  they  have  greatly  lc«t  their  charm.  He  was  almost 
destitute  of  imaginative  invention,  and  his  fancy  was  plain  and 
trite  But  he  resolutely  placed  himself  in  the  forefront  of 
reaction  against  the  violence  and  "  conceit "  into  which  the 
baser  kind  of  English  poetry  was  descending.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion,  some  of  it  absurdly  violent  in  tone,  has  been  expended 
on  the  question  how  far  Waller  was  or  was  not  the  pioneer  in 
introducing  the  classical  couplet  into  English  verse.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  Waller  could  not  *'  introduce  "  what  had 
been  invented,  and  admirably  exemplified,  by  Chaucer.  But 
those  who  have  pointed  to  smooth  dtstichs  employed  by  poets 
earlier  than  Waller  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact 
(exaggerated,  doubtless,  by  critics  arguing  in  the  opposite  camp) 
that  it  was  he  who  earliest  made  writing  in  the  serried  couplet 
the  habit  and  the  fashion.  Waller  was  writing  in  the  regular 
beroic  measure,  afterwards  carried  to  so  high  a  perfection 
by  Dryden  and  Pope,  as  early  as  1625  (if  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  even  in  1621). 

The  only  critkal  edition  of  Waller's  Poetical  Works  0  that  edited, 
with  a  careful  biography,  by  0.  Thora-  Drury,  in  1893.  (£•  Gu) 

WALLER,  LEWIS  (1S60-  ),  English  actor,  was  bom  in 
Spain,  his  father  being  a  civil  engineer.  He  first  appeared  on 
the  London  stage  in  1S83,  at  Toole's,  and  for  some  years  added 
to  bis  reputation  as  a  capable  actor  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
He  came  more  particubrly  to  the  front  by  a  fine  performance  as 
Buckingham  in  The  Tkree  Musketeers  under  Mr  Beerbohm  Tree's 
maiiagenient  at  His  Majesty's  in  i8gs,  and  soon  afterwards 
organized  a  company  of  his  own,  first  at  the  Haymarket  and 
afterwards  at  the  Shaftesbury,  Imperial,  Apollo  and  other 
theatres.  His  fine  voice  and  vigorous  acting  were  well  suited 
in  his  memorable  production  of  Henry  V^  and  he  had  a  great 
succesa  with  iionsieur  Beomcaire  and  similar  plays.  His  wife. 
Mrs  Levis  Waller  (Florence  West),  a^  became  well  known  as 
a  powerful  and  accomplished  actress. 

WALLBB.  SIR  WILLUM  (c.  1597-1668),  English  soldier, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  lieutenant  of  Dover,  and  was 
bom  about  1597  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oixford, 
and  served  in  the  Venetian  army  and  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
He  was  knighted  in  162a  after  taking  part  in  Vere's  expedition 
to  the  Pahuinate  Little  is  known  d  his  life  up  to  1640,  when 
be  became  member  of  parliament  for  Andover  Being  a  strict 
Presbyterian  1^  refa'gion,  and  a  member  of  the  opposition  in 
politics,  he  naturally  threw  himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  into 
the  cause  of  the  parliament  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642 
He  was  at  once  made  a  ooionel,  and  conducted  to  a  speedy  and 
tuccessful  issue  the  siege  of  Portsmouth  in  September;  and 
later  in  the  year  captured  Famham,  Winchester  and  other 
places  in  the  south«west  At  the  beginning  of  1643  Waller  was 
made  a  major-general  and  placed  in  chaise  of  operations  in  the 
region  of  Gfoucester  and  Bristol  (see  Great  Rebeluon),  and 
he  concluded  his  first  campaign  with  a  victory  at  Highnam  and 
the  capture  of  Hereford.   He  was  then  called  upon  to  oppose  the 


advance  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  the  Royalist  westem  army, 
and  though  more  or  less  defeated  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Lansdown  (near  Bath)  he  shut  up  the  enemy  in  Devizes.  How- 
ever, Hopton  and  a  relieving  force  from  Oxford  inflicted  a  crush- 
ing defeat  upon  Waller's  army  at  Roundway  Down.  Hopton 
was  Waller's  intimate  personal  friend,  and  some  correspondence 
passed  between  the  opposing  generals,  a  quotation  from  which 
(Gardiner,  Cnil  War,  i.  168)  is  given  as  illustrative  of  "  the 
temper  in  which  the  nobler  spirits  on  either  side  had  entered 
on  the  war."  "  That  great  God,"  wrote  Waller,  **  who  is  the 
searcher  of  my  heart  knows  with  what  a  sad  sense  I  go  upon  this 
service,  and  with  what  a  perfect  hatred  I  detest  this  war  without 
an  enemy;  but  I  kmk  upon  it  as  sent  from  God  .  .  .  God.  .  . 
in  his  good  time  send  us  the  blessing  of  peace  and  in  the  meantime 
assist  us  to  receive  it  I  We  are  both  upon  the  stage  and  must 
act  such  parts  as  are  assigned  us  in  this  tragedy,  let  us  do  it  in 
a  way  of  honour  and  without  penonal  animosities." 

The  destruction  of  his  amiy  at  Roundway  scarcely  affected 
Waller's  military  reputation,  many  reproaching  ^sex,  the 
commander-in-chief,  for  allowing  the  Oxford  royalists  to  turn 
against  Waller.  The  Londoners,  who  had  called  him  "  William 
thp  Conqueror,"  recognized  his  skill  and  energy  so  far  as  willingly 
to  raise  a  new  >rmy  for  him  in  London  and  the  south-eastern 
counties.  But  from  this  point  Waller's  career  is  one  of  gradual 
disillusionment.  His  new  forces  were  distinctively  local,  and, 
like  other  local  troops  on  both  sides,  resented  long  marches  and 
hard  work  far  from  their  own  counties.  Only  at  moments  of 
imminent  danger  could  they  be  trusted  to  do  their  duty.  At 
ordinary  times,  e.g.  at  the  first  siege  of  Basing  House,  they 
mutinied  in  face  of  the  enemy,  deserted  and  even  marched  home 
in  formed  bodies  under  their  own  officers,  and  their  gallantry 
at  critical  moments,  such  as  the  surprise  of  Alton  in  December 
1643  and  the  recapture  of  Arundel  in  January  1644,  but  partially 
redeemed  their  general  bad  conduct  Waller  himself,  a  general 
of  the  highest  skill, — "  the  best  shifter  and  chooser  of  ground  " 
on  either  side, — was,  like  Turenne,  at  his  best  at  the  head  of  a 
small  and  highly-disciplined  regular  army.  Only  a  Cond£  or  a 
Cromwell  could  have  enforced  discipline  and  soldierly  spirit  in 
such  men,  ill-cIad  and  unpaid  as  they  were,  and  the  only  military 
quality  lacking  to  Waller  was  precisely  this  supreme  person^d 
magnetism.  In  these  circumstances  affairs  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Though  successful  in  stopping  Hopton's  second  advance 
at  Cheriton  (March  1644),  he  was  defeated  by  Charles  1.  in  the  war 
of  manoeuvre  which  ended  with  the  action  of  Cropredy  Bridge 
(June),  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  in  October  his 
tactical  success  at  the  village  of  Speeo  led  to  nothing.  His  last 
expeditions  were  made  into  the  west  for  the  relief  of  Taunton, 
apd  in  these  he  had  CroroweU  as  his  lieutenant  general.  By  this 
time  the  confusion  in  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  parliament  had 
reached  such  a  height  that  reforms  were  at  last  token  in  hand- 
The  original  suggesU<m  of  the  celebrated  "  New  Model "  army 
came  from  Waller,  who  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Both  King- 
doms Ouly  3,  1644)  to  the  effect  that  "  an  army  compounded 
of  these  men  will  never  go  through  with  your  service,  and  till 
you  have  an  army  merely  your  own  that  you  may  command, 
it  is  in  a  manner  impoasible  to  do  anything  of  importance." 
Simultaneously  with  the  New  Model  came  the  Self*Denying 
Ordinance,  whidi  required  all  members  of  parliament  to  lay  down 
their  military  commands.  Waller  did  so  gfaidly — the  more  as  he 
had  already  requested  to  be  relieved— «ad  his  active  military 
career  came  to  an  end.  But  the  events  of  1643-1644  had  done 
more  than  embitter  him.  They  had  combined  with  his  Pres- 
byterianism  to  make  kim  intolerant  of  all  that  be  conceived 
^to  be  iiceoce  in  church,  state  or  army,  and  after  he  ceased  to 
exercise  command  himself  he  was  constantly  engaged,  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  in  o|^x>sing  the  Independents  and  the  army 
politicians,  and  supporting  the  cause  of  his  own  religious  system, 
and  later  that  <^  the  Presbyterian-Royatist  opposition  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  r^me.  He  was  several  times 
imprisoned  between  1648  and  1659.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
active  in  promoting  the  final  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  and  reappeared  in  the  House  of  Commons:    He  sat 
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in  the  Conventioii  Parliament,  but  soon  retired  from  political 
life,  and  he  died  on  the  xQth  oC  September  1668. 

Soe  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses,  ed.  Bliss,  ili.  8ta;  and  two  partial 
autobiographies,  "  Recollections  by  General  Sir  William  Waller  " 
(printed  ia  The  Poetry  of  Anna  Malilda,  1788),  and  Vindicatiim  of 
Ike  Ckarackft  &e.  (1797)* 

Sir  William  Waller'a  xx>usin,  Sir  Hasd&ess  Wallek  (e.  1604- 
1666)  was  also  »  parliamentarian  of  note.  Knighted  by  Charles 
L  in  1629,  he  gained  military  experience  in  serving  against  the 
rebeU  in  Ireland;  then  from  1645  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  in  England  commanding  a  regiment  in  the  new 
model  army.  He  was  Colonel  Pride's  diief  assistant  when  the 
latter  "  purged  "  the  House  of  Commons  in  1648,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  king's  judges  and  one  of  those  who  signed  the  death 
warrant.  During  the  next  few  years  Waller  served  in  Ireland, 
finally  returning  to  Enc^d  in  1660.  After  the  restoration  he 
fled  to  France,  but  soon  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities 
as  a  regicide,  his  life  being  spared  owing  to  the  efforts  of  his 
friends.  He  was,  however,  kept  in  prison  and  was  still  a  captive 
when  he  died. 

See  M.  Noble,  Lives  of  the  Reguides  (1798). 

WALUNOFORD,  a  township  of  New  Haven  county,  Con- 
necticut, U.S.A.,  S.W.  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Quinnipiac  river.  It  contains  the  villages  of  East  Walling- 
ford,  Tracy  and  Yalesvillc,  and  the  borough  of  Wallingford. 
Pop.  of  the  township  (1900)  9001,  (1910)  11,155;  of  the  borough 
(1900)  6737,0!  whom  1796  were  foreign-bom  and  21  were  negroes, 
(1910)  8690.  Area  of  the  township,  about  38  sq.  m.  The 
borough  is  12  m.  N.E.  of  New  Haven,  on  a  hill  about  i|  m  long, 
and  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway 
(which  has  stations  also  at  East  Wallingford  and  Yalesville)  and 
by  an  interurban  electric  line  connecting  with  Meriden  and  New 
HaVen.  The  borough  has  a  public  library  (1881),  a  Masonic 
Home,  the  Gaylord  Farm  Sanatorium  of  the  New  Haven  County 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Phelps  School  (for  girls)  and 
the  Choate  School  (1896,  for  boys).  Among  the  manufactures 
of  the  borough  are  sterling  silver  articles,  plated  and  britannia 
ware,  brass  ware,  rubber  goods,  cutlery  and  edge  tools.  The 
township  of  Wallingford  was  settled  in  1670.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  January  r766,  in  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was 
dedared,  that  "  Whereas  it  appears  from  ancient  Records  and 
other  Memorials  of  Incontestible  Validity  that  our  Ancestors 
with  a  great  Sum  Purchased  said  township,  with  great  Peril 
possessed  and  Defended  the  Same,  we  are  Bom  f^ee  (having 
never  been  in  bondage  to  any),  an  inheritance  of  Inestimable 
Value,"  and  a  penalty  of  206.  was  imposed  u[)on  any  one  who 
should  introduce  or  use  stamped  paper  or  parchment.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  patriotic  sentiment  here  was  strong 
and  Loyalists  were  sometimes  exiled  to  Wallingford,  where  they 
could  have  no  effective  Influence.  The  borou^  of  Waflfhgford 
was  incorporated  in  1853  and  re-incorporated  in  x868.  From 
1851  to  1880  there  was  a  communistic  settlement,  a  branch  of 
the  Oneida  Community,  here;  its  property  was  bought  by  the 
Masonic  Order  and  made  into  the  Masonic  Home. 

See  C.  H.  S.  Davis's  History  of  WaUingford  (Meriden.  1870). 

WALUNOFORD,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Abingdon  parliamentary  division  of  Berkshire,  England,  51  m. 
W  by  N.  of  London  by  the  Cireat  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
2808.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  flat  valley  of  the  Thames, 
on  the  west  (right)  bank.  The  railway  statioii  is  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  from  Cholsey.  Of  the  churchesonly  St  Leonard's, 
Tetaining  some  Norman  woric  and  rebuilt  approximately  on  its 
original  plan,  with  an  eastern  apse,  is  of  interest.  The  ancient 
castle  has  left  only  its  mound  and  earthworks,  and  other  works 
may  be  traced  surrounding  the  town  on  the  landward  side.  The 
town  hall  raised  on  arches,  dates  from  1670.  The  large  grammar^ 
school  was  founded  in  1659.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  principally 
agricultural,  and  malting  b  carried  00.  The  boroui^  is  under 
a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  1 2  councillors.    Area.  380  acres. 

The  site  of  Wallingford  (Warengeford,  Walynford,  Waiyngforth) 
was  occupied  by  a  Romano>British  settlement,  though  the  im- 
posing earthworks  are  of  uncertain  date— they  may  be  of  post- 
Roman  British  origin.    WaUingford  was  a  fortified  town  before 


the  Conquest,  and,  though  burned  by  Sweya  in  xoo6,  was  much 
the  largest  and  most  important  borough  in  Berkshire  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  new  castle  was  so  extensive  that 
eight  houses  had  been  demolished  to  make  room  for  it;  the 
market  was  already  in  existence,  and  perhaps  also  the  ^Id 
merchant,  which  in  a  charter  of  Henry  ll.  is  said  to  date  back 
to  the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  be- 
^nning  of  decay  is  marked  by  the  inability  of  the  town  "  through 
poverty  "  to  pay  its  aid.  It  is  said  to  have  suffered  greatly  from 
the  Black  Death,  and  its  decline  was  accelerated  by  the  building, 
in  the  early  xsth  century,  of  two  bridges  ^ear  Abingdon,  whi^ 
diverted  the  main  road  between  London  and  Gloucester  from 
Wallingford.  Periodical  reductions  in  the  fee  farm  show  the 
gradiud  impoverishment  of  the  town,  and  in  1636.  its  assessment 
for  ship-money  was  only  £20,  while  that  of  Reading  was  £220. 
Wallingford  was  a  royal  borough  held  in  the  reign  o!  Henry  III. 
by  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans.  Edward  III.  granted  the  fee 
farm  to  the  Black  Prince  and  his  successors  in  the  duchy  of 
Comwall.  The  earliest  charters  were  given  by  Henry  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  the  latter  confirming  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
borough,  which  were  to  be  held  as  the  citizens  of  Winchester  held 
theirs,  and  granting  to  the  burgesses  freedom  from  toll  through- 
out his  domimons.  These  charters  were  confirmed  and  enlarged 
by  Henry  III.  in  1267  and  by  Philip  and  Mary  in  i5S7"JS58. 
In  1648  the  corporation  consisted  of  a  mayor,  three  aldermen, 
a  chamberlain  and  sixteen  burgesses.  This  constitution  was 
remodelled  in  1650  by  a  charter  from  Cromwell,  but  the  governing 
charter  until  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
1835  was  that  given  by  Charles  II.  iu  1663,  incorporating  the 
town  under  the  style  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  town  derk,  ^x 
aldermen,  two  burgesses,  a  chamberlain  and  eighteen  assistants 
of  the  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1571  Elizabeth  issued 
letters  patent  empowering  the  burgesses  of  WaUingford  to  take 
toU  of  all  carts  passing  over  their  bridge,  in  order  to  provide  for 
its  repair  and  maintenance.  Wallingford  sent  two  members  to 
parliament  from  r295  to  1833,  and  one  from  1832  to  1885,  when 
its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  county:  before  1832 
the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  inhabitants  payihg  scot  and  lot. 
The  empress  Maud  took  refuge  at  WaUingford  after  her  escape 
from  Oxford  Castle  (i  142),  and  here  peace  was  made  between  her 
and  Stephen  (1153).  WaUingford  Castle  was  one  of  the  last  fort- 
resses to  hold  out  for  Charles  I.,  and  during  the  Commonwealth 
ft  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  government.  In  1205  the  king 
commanded  the  sheriff  of  Oxford  to  cause  a  fair  to  be  held  at 
Wallingford  at  Whitsun  for  four  days,  to  he  contmued  for  three 
yean.  In  1227  Swyncombe  fair  was  transferred  from  thefeastof 
St  Botolph  to  the  feast  of  St  Mark  in  order  not  to  biterfere  with 
WalUngford  fair.  Fairs  on  the  days  of  St  Nicholas  and  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  were  granted  by  Henry  VII.  in  1500,  and  the  charter 
of  1663  provided  for  two  markets  and  four  annual  fairs.  AU  the 
tatter  have  fallen  into  disuse  except  the  Michaelmas  fair,  which  is 
principally  for  hiring  servants.  During  the  1 8th  century  the  town 
was  fairly  prosperous  and  had  a  good  trade  in  grain  and  malt. 

See  Vieleno  County  History,  Berks;  T.  K.  Hedges,  The  History 
of  WaUingford  (London,  1881). 

WALLI8,  JOHN  (i6x^i703)>  EnglMi  mathematician, 
logician  and  grammarian,  was  boMm  on  the  23rd  of  November 
x6i6  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  of  which  parish  his  father.  Rev.  John 
WaUis  (x  567*1 62  2),  was  incumbent.  After  being  at  sdiool  at 
Ashford,  Tenterdcn  and  Felsted,  and  being  instracted  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  was  in  1632  sent  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  was  diosen  fellow  of  Queens'  College. 
Having  been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  left  the  university  in 
X64X  toact  aschaplain  to  Sir  William  Darley,  and  in  the  foUofwing 
year  accepted  a  similar  appointment  from  the  widow  of  Sir 
Horatio  Vere.  It  was  about  this  period  that  be  dia|>layed 
{surprising  talents  in  deciphering  the  mterceptcd  letters  and 
papers  of  the  RoyaUsts.  His  adherence  to  the  pariiamentaiy 
party  was  in  1643  rewarded  by  the  living  of  St  Gabriel,  Fen- 
church  Street,  London.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
scribes  or  secretaries  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 
During  the  same  year  be  married  Susanna  Clyde,  and  thus 
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vacated  his  fdlovsliip;  but  the  death  of  his  another  had  left 
him  in  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune.  In  1645  he  attended 
those  scientific  meetings  which  led  to  the  cstabUshment  of  the 
Royal  Society.  When  the  Independents  obtained  the  superiority 
Wallis  adhered  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
living  of  St  Gabriel  he  exchanged  for  that  of  St  Martin,  Iron- 
monger Lane;  and,  as  rector  of  that  parish,  he  in  1648  sub- 
srnbed  the  Remonstrance  against  putting  Charies  I.  to  death. 
Notwithstanding  this  act  of  opposition,  he  was  in  June  1649 
appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  In  1654 
he  there  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  four  years  later  succeeded 
Gerard  Langt>aine  (1609-1658)  as  keeper  of  the  archives.  After 
the  restoratk>n  he  was  named  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  In 
ordinary.  While  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, Wallis  seems  always  to  have  retained  moderate  and 
rational  notions  of  ecdesiastiod  polity.  He  died  at  Oxford  on 
the  28th  of  October  1703.  **     *  " 

The  works  of  WaUis  are  numcraos,  and  relate  to'  a  multiplicicy 
of  subjects.  His  insiitMiio  lofkae,  published  m  16S7,  was  very 
po(iuUr.  and  in  hi&  Grammatic4i  lingmae  Amj^uanae  we  find  indica> 
lions  of  an  acute  and  philosophic  intellect.  The  mathematical  works 
art  published,  some  of  them  in  a  small  4to  volume  (Oxford.  1657) 
and  a  complete  collectioo  In  three  thick  folio  volumes  (Oxfofdr 
|693-i699)-  The  thinl  volume  includes,  however,  some  thco- 
li>;;ical  tfvatiscs.  and  the  first  part  of  it  b  occupied  with  editions  of 
treatises  on  harmonics  and  other  works  of  Greek  geometers,  some  of 
them  first  editions  from  the  MSS.,  and  in  general  with  Latin  versions 
and  notes  (Ptolemy,  Porphyrias.  Bricnnius,  AichiMcdes.  Eotodusv 
Ariauichus  and  Pkppys).  The  second  and  third  volumes  include 
also  his  cormpondenoe  with  his  contemporaries:  and  there  is  a  tract 
on  trigonometry  by  Caswell.  Excluding  all  thi-w.  the  mathe- 
marical  works  contained  in  the  first  ana  second  volumes  occupy 
about  1800  pages.  The  titles  in  the  order  adopted,  but  with  date 
of  p<iblicati(MW  ai«  .as  follows:  "  Oratio  inauguralis,"  on  his 
appointmeat  (1649)  as  Savilian  professor  (i6$7);  "  Mathesis  uni- 
versalis, seu  opus  arithmeticum  philolo^ice  et  mathematice  tradi- 
tum.  arithmeticam  numerosam  et  speciosam  albgue  conttnens'* 
f<^7);  "  Adversus  Metbomium,  oe  proportionibus  dialogus" 
(1657);  **  De  aectionibus  conicb  nova  nteihodo  expositb  "  <i6s5): 
"  Anthmetica  infinitorum,  aive  nova  met  hod  us  inquirendi  in 
curviUncorum  ouadraturam  aTiaque  difliclliora  mathcseos  pro- 
blemata  "  (1655);  "  Eclipsis  Solaris  observatio  Oxonii  habita  2* 
Aug.  16^"  (1655):  **Tractatus  duo.  prior  de  cycloide,  posterior 
de  ciasoide  et  de  carvarum  turn  lincarura  rfWp— 1  uim  super- 
Ikierum  wXary^iui"  (1659):  "  Mcchanica,  sive  de  motu  tractatus 
geometric u s  •*  (three  parts.  1669-1670-167 1):  "  De  algebra 
tractatus  historicus  et  practiois.  ejusdem  onginem  et  progressus 
varios  ostendens  "  {English.  1685) ;  "  De  combinationibus  Sterna- 
tionibus  et  partibus  alk|Uotis  tracutus "  (English.  1685)  "  Oe 
sectionibus  angularibus  tractatus"  (English,  1S5):  "  De  angulo 
contactus  et  scmicirculi  tractatus"  (1656);  **  Ejusdem  tractatus 
dcfensio "  (1685);  "  De  postulato  quinto,  et  quinta  defintttone, 
lib.  VI;  Euclidis.  discepcatio  gconetrica"  (?  1665):  "amo- 
cuneus,  sew  corpus  partira  oonum  partim  cuneum  representans 
geomocrice  consaderatum "  (English,  1685);  "  De  graviute  et 
gravitatione  disquisitio  geometrica '*  (1662;  English,  1674);  **  De 
aestu  maris  hypothesis  nova  "  (i666>i669). 

The  Xrtlfamncs  infiMtiomm  relates  chic6y  to  the  quadratare  of 
curves  hf  dw  •o<aUed  method  of  indivisibles  established  by  Bona- 
Ventura  CavaUeri  in  1629  (see  iNFiNiTESiUAL  Calculus).  He 
extended  the  "  law  of  continuity  **  as  stated  by  Johannes  Kepler; 
regarded  the  denominators  of  tractions  as  powers  with  negative 
exponents;  and  deduced  from  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola  y  «s", 
where  m  is  a  positive  integer,  the  area  of  the  curves  when  m  is  negative 
or  fractional.  He  attempted  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  bv  mter- 
polation,  and  arrived  at  the  remarkable  expression  known  as  WaUis' s 
Theorem  (see  Circle,  Squaring  of).  In  the  same  work  Wallis 
obtained  an  cKpresrion  for  the  length  of  the  element  of  a  curve,  which 
icJuoed  the  problem  of  rectification  to  that  of  quadrature. 

The  Medkiiu  Mmieenalis,  a  more  elementary  work,  contains 
copious  dissertations  on  fundamental  points  of  algebra,  arithmetic 
and  geometrVt  snd  critical  remarks. 

The  D*  dttfken.  Crwdstes  contains  (cha|»ten  Ixvi.-Ixul)  the  idea 
of  the  interpretatian  of  iaagmarv  (|uaatitiea  in  geometry.  This 
H  givm  somewhat  as  follows:^  the  distance  represented  by  the 
square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  cannot  be  measured  in  the  line 
backwards  or  forwards,  but  can  be  measured  in  the  same  plane 
above  the  line,  or  (as  appears  elsewiieve)  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
either  in  the  plane,  or  m  the  plane  at  r^t  an|^  thereto.  Con- 
aidcTcd  as  a  hatory  of  algebra,  this  work  is  stroi^ly  objected  to  by 
Jean  Etienne  Montucla  on  the  ground  of  its  unfairness  an  a^inst  the 
cariy  Italian  algcAxaists  and  also  Franciscus  Vieta  and  Ren4  Descartes 
and  ta  favour  of  Harriot:  but  Augustus  De  Morgan,  while  admitting 
this,  attr  butcs  to  it  considerate  merit.  The  symbol  for  infinity,  o», 
invented  by  him. 
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The  two  traitises  on  the  cycloid  and  on  the  dmoid.  Ac.,  and  the 
Meekarnxu  omtaia  auny  results  which  were  then  new  ani  valuable. 
The  latter  work  coolaias  elaborate  invcsricatiooB  in  nnard  to  the 
centre  of  ipavity.  and  it  is  remarkable  also  for  the  employment  of 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities. 

Among  the  letters  m  volume  in.,  we  have  one  to  the  editor  of 
the  ilda  Leif^ka^  giving  the  decipherment  of  two  letters  in  secret 
chaiactera.  The'ciphecs  are  diOereat.  bat  on  the  same  principle: 
the  characters  ia  each  are  either  single  digits  or  combinations  id 
two  or  three  dwits.  standine  some  of  them  for  letters,  others  for 
syllables  or  wotas, — the  number  of  dbtinct  characters  which  had 
to  be  deciphered  being  thus  very  considerable. 

For  the  prohmgedconiict  between  Hobbes  and  Wallit. see  HoBKS. 
Thomas.  

WAUIS  ARCHIPBUGa  UvEA,*^or  Uea/  a  gioup  of  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  of  Fiji,  about  13*  S.,  176*  W.,  with 
a  land  area  of  40  sq.  m.,  befenging  to  France.  It  was  phced 
under  the  French  protectorate  on  the  sth  of  April  1887,  and 
connected  for  administrative  purposes  with  New  Caledonia 
by  decree  of  the  27th  of  November  1888.  There  Is  a  French 
Resident  in  the  islands,  which  are  connected  by  a  regular  service 
with  Noum^  New  Caledonia.  The  principal  islands  are  Uvea, 
of  volcanic  formation  and  surrounded  with  coral,  and  Nukuatea. 
The  islands  were  discovered  by  Samuel  WaUis  in  1767,  and  it 
was  a  missionary,  Father  BataiUon,  who  in  1837  first  brou^t 
the  influence  of  France  to  bear  on  the  natives.  These,  about 
4SOO  in  number,  are  of  Polyne^an  race,  gentle  and  industrious. 
The  trade  of  the  islands  is  mainly  with  Samoa,  whence  cottons 
and  iron  goods  are  imported,  and  to  which  copra  and  roots  are 
exported.  The  Home  Islands  (Fotuna  and  Alofa),  S.W.  of  the 
Wallis  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Jacob  Lemaire  and  WiUem 
Cornells  Schoulen  in  1616^  and  placed  under  the  French  pro> 
tectoratc  by  decree  of  the  16th  ot  Febraary  1888.  They  have 
1500  inhabitants.  J* 

WALUW.  HEMRI  ALBZAHDRB  (1812-1904),  French 
historian  and  sUtesman,  was  bom  at  Valenciennes  on  the  sjid 
of  December  x8ia.  Devoting  himself  to  a  literary  career,  he 
became  In  1840  professor  at  the  £cole  Normale  Sup^rieurc  under 
the  patronage  of  G^izot,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  at  the 
FacuU^  des-  Lettres  in  1846.  His  works  on  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies  (1847)  and  on  slavery  in  antiquity  (1848;  new  edition 
in  i  vols.,  1879)  led  to  his  being  placed,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  on  a  commission  for  the  regulation  of  labour  in  the 
French  cokmial  possessions,  and  in  November  1849  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  department  of  the 
Nord.  He  resigned  in  1850,  disapproving  of  the  measure  for 
the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  adopted  by  the  majority  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, of  which  he  became  perpetual  seoetaxy  In  1873. 
Under  the  empire  he  withdrew  altogether  from  political  life, 
and  occupied  himself  entirely  with  his  duties  as  a  professor  of 
history  and  with  historical  writings,  the  most  original  of  which 
is  a  biography,  Richard  II,  ipisode  de  la  rivaliU  de  la  France 
et  de  VAngleUrre  (a  vols.,  1864).  Although  remaining  a  re- 
publican, he  exhibited  decided  clerical  leanings  in  his  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (2  vols.,  i860;  and  ed.,  1875);  La  Vie  de  Notre  Seigneur 
Jisus  (1865)— a  reply  to  the  Vie  deJfsusolK.'Rcuui;  and^otnf 
Louis  et  son  temps  (1871;  4th  ed.,  1892),  which  slill  ranks  among 
haj^ographical  works.  Returning  to  politics  after  the  Franco- 
German  War,  Wallon  was  re-elected  by  the  department  of  the 
Nord  in  187 1,  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  finally  immortalized  himself  by  carrying  his 
proposition  for  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  with  a  presi- 
dent elected  for  seven  years,  and  then  eligible  for  re-election, 
which,  after  violent  debates,  was  adopt^  by  the  Assembly 
on  the  30th  of  January  1875.  **  Ma  proposition,*'  he  declared, 
"  ne  prodame  pas  la  RipubUque,  elle  la  fait."  Upon  the  defini- 
tive establishment  of  this  Republic,  Wallon  became  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  effected  many  useful  reforms,  but  his 
views  were  too  conservative  for  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
and  he  retired  in  May  1876.  He  had  been  chosen  a  life  senator 
in  December  1875.  Returning  to  his  historical  studies,  Wallon 
produced  four  works  of  great  importance,  though  less  from 
his  part  in  them  as  author  than  from  the  documents  which 
accompanied  them:  La  Terreur  (1873);  HisUnrc  du  tribunal 
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rt9oUUuntnMirt  ie  Paris  qmc  U  jounuU  de  ut  acUs  (6  vols., 
1880-1882);  La  RhoUUum  du  ji  mai  et  U  fidiraUsme  en  1703 
(3  vols.,  x886);  Les  RiprisefUanis  du  peuple  en  mission  et  la 
justice  rivoluHonnaire  dans  Us  dtpartenunts  (5  vols.,  1880- 1890). 
Besides  these  he  published  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Journai 
da  savants;  for  many  years  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Acs- 
dfoiie  des  Inscriptions  in  the  collection  of  Memoirs  of  this 
Academy,  and  he  composed  obituary  notices  of  his  colleagues, 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Bulletin.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
13th  of  November  1904. 

WALLOONS  (Waiions,  from  a  comm<m  Teut.  word  meaning 
"  foreign,"  cf.  Ger.  welsch,  Du.  waalsch,  Eng.  Welsh)  ^  a  people 
akin  to  the  French,  but  forming  a  separate  branch  of  the  Romance 
race,  inhabiting  the  Belgian  provinces  of  Hainaut,  Namur, 
Li£ge,  parts  of  Luxemburg  and  southern  Brabant,  parts  of  the 
French  departments  of  Nord  and  Ardennes,  and  a  few  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmedy  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The 
Walloons  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Gallic  Belgi,  with  an 
admixture  of  Roman  elements.  They  are  in  general  charac- 
terized by  greater  vivacity  and  adaptability  than  ihcir  Flemish 
neighbours,  while  they  excel  their  French  neighbours  in  en- 
durance and  industiy.  Their  numbers  are  reckoned  in  Belgium 
at  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000.  The  Walloon  dialect  is 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  Romance  languages,  with  some  ad- 
mixture of  Flemish  and  Low  German.  It  was  used  as  a  hterary 
language  until  the  15th  century,  when  it  began  to  be  assimilated 
to  French,  by  which  it  was  ultimately  superseded. . 

!  Grandgagnage,  De  Vorinne  des  Wallons  (Lidge.  1852),  Vocabulaire 
des  noms  wallons,  (ft.  (2nd  cd.,  18^7),  and  Diet,  itymol.  de  la  langue 
waUonne  (t.  t  and  ii.,  1845-1851 ;  t.  iii.,  by  Schder,  1880) ;  1.  Dejaidin, 
Diet,  des  *^ spots"  ou  ^ooerbes  waUons  (i86t);  Van  ocr  Kindet«« 
Reckerckes  surfetknotogiedela  Belgtque  (Brussels,  1872);  Deraartcau, 
Le  Flamand,  U  Walton,  &c.  (Liege,  1880):  M.  Wilmotte.  Le  WaUon, 
Histoire  et  litUrature  (Brussels,  1893);  Monseur,  Le  Folklore  waHon 
(Brussels,  1893).  {X-l 

Walloon  LxTEKATtntE. — In  medieval  times  various  local 
documents  in  prose  and  verse  were  written  by  inhabitants  of 
Liige  and  its  diocese  in  a  dialect  of  French  which  contained  many 
Walloon  words  and  phrases.  It  is  supposed  that  as  early  as  the 
1 2th  century  the  idiom  of  the  people  may  have  been  used  in 
songs  which  are  now  lost,  unless  echoes  of  them  are  preserved  in 
the  curious  ^oSls,  partly  in  French,  partly  in  patois,  which  were 
orally  collected  by  M.  Doutrepont  and  published  in  1888.  Several 
Flemish  works  in  old  French,  containing  Walloon  expressions, 
and  in  particular  the  so-called  Poeme  moraf  of  the  13th  century, 
have  been  claimed  as  precursors  of  a  local  literature^  but  they 
are  really  to  be  considered  as  composed  in  French  with  a  certain 
admixture  of  Li£geois  phrases.  The  earliest  existing  spedmen  of 
pure  Walloon  literature  is  the  Ode  in  praise  of  Li^ge,  dated  1620, 
and  attributed  to  Mathias  Navaeus;  this  was  first  printed  in 
1857  in  the  transactions  o(  the  Soci£t£  Li£gcoise.  Except  a  few 
very  flat  popular  songs,  there  is  nothing  more  until  the  end  of 
the  1 7th  century,  when  we  find  Lis  A  iwes  di  Tongue  (The  Waters 
of  Tongres),  an  amusing  lyrical  satire  on  the  pretensions  of  that 
town  to  be  considered  a  Roman  spa.  Fifty  years  later  the 
opening  of  a  popular  theatre  at  Li6ge  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
class  of  farces,  written  in  Walloon;  of  these  Li  VoBge  di  Chaud- 

^tUaine  (The  Journey  t&  Chaudfontalne)  (1757),  by  Jean  NoCl 
amal,  has  considerable  humour  and  vigour  in  its  rhymed 
dialogue.  Other  successful  comedies  were  Li  Fiesse  di  Ho^  sH 
phu,  Li  Ligeois  Igagi,  and,  above  all,  Lis  Hypocondes,  the 
liveliest  spedmen  of  old  Walloon  literature  which  has  survived. 
This  diverting  farce  describes  the  adventures  of  a  party  of  mock- 
invalids,  who  pursue  a  series  of  intrigues  at  a  spa.  This  dass  of 
dramatic  literature  dosed  with  Li  Malignant  in  1789.  In  these 
early  songs  and  plays  the  Walloon  humour  is  displayed  with 
great  crudity;  anything  like  sentiment  or  elevated  fcelii\g  is 
unknown. 

-  The  Revolution  of  1789  Inspired  numerous  Li6geois  patriots 
with  popular  songs;  of  these  pasquiyes,  as  they  are  styled, 
Albin  Body  collected  more  than  250,  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  literary  merit.  Under  their  new  government,  Li^ge 
and  Namur  allowed  the  national  patois  to  withdraw  into  the 


background,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  I9tb  oentuiy 
that  Walloon  literature  began  seriously  to  be  cultivated.  Its  only 
expression,  for  a  long  time,  was  in  lyrical  poetry  in  the  form  of 
satires  and  the  humorous  songs«  called  pasquiyes  and  crdmiguons. 
The  earliest  of  the  modern  Walloon  writers  was  Charles  Nicolas 
Simonon  (1774-1847),  who  celebrated  in  Li  Cdpariy  the  ancient 
clock-tower  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Lambert,  an  object  of  reverence 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Li£ge.  His  poems  were  collected  in  1845. 
Henri  Joseph  Forir  (1784-1862)  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Sod£t£  Liigeoise,  and  one  of  the  protagonists  of  Walloon  litera- 
ture. He  published  a  valuable  dictionary  of  the  patois.  The 
Cur£  C.  E.  E.  Du  Vivier  de  Streel  (1799-1863)  was  the  author  of 
Li  Panlaion  trawi  (The  Tom  Trowsers),  a  pasguiye  which  still 
enjoys  an  enormous  popularity  among  the  Walloon  population. 
The  first  Walloon  writer  of  high  merit,  however,  was  Nicolas 
Defrccheux  (1825-1874),  who  is  the  most  distinguished  poet 
whom  the  patois  has  hitherto  produced.  His  Leyix-m*  plorer 
(Let  me  cry),  when  it  appeared  in  1854,  made  a  wide  sensation, 
and  wai  the  earliest  expression  of  what  is  serious  and  tender  in 
the  Walloon  nature.  His  Chansons  loallonnes  appeared  in  i860. 
Defrecheux  stands  almost  alone  among  the  Walloon  poets  at 
an  artist  and  not  merely  an  improvisatore.  His  poetical  works 
were  posthumously  obllected  in  1877. 

For  many  years,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  such  scholars  as 
MM.  Alphonse  Le  Roy  and  H.  Gaidoz,  a  taste  for  Walloon 
literature  remained  strictly  circumscribed,  and  was  limited  to  a 
small  drde  of  enthusiasts  in  Li£ge  and  Namur.  In  1872  a  literaiy 
dub  was  formed,  entitled  the  Caveau  Lifgeois,  and  this  gave  a 
very  great  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Walloon  letters. 
The  national  drama,  which  had  been  entirely  neglected  for  more 
than  a  century,  once  more  was  called  into  existence  through  the 
exertions  of  the  theatrical  club,  called  Les  WaUons.  The 
comedies  of  A.  M.  J.  Delchef  (b.  1835)  were  acted  with  success,' 
and  led  the  way  for  the  most  important  patois  dramatist  that 
Li£ge  has  produced,  £douard  Remouchamps  (b.  1836),  who  is 
the  author  of  TOtt  VPerriqut  (1884),  perhaps  the  most  enter- 
taining farce  in  Walloon,  and  certainly  the  most  popular.  Remou- 
champs was  for  thirty  years  a  prolific  writer  dt  diort  pieces  for 
the  stage,  sentimental  and  farcical.  After  the  success  of  this 
play,  according  to  an  enthusiastic  chronicler,  '*  the  writers  of 
Wallonia  became  legion."  Their  style,  however,  was  not  greatly 
varied,  and  they  have  mainly  confined  themselves  to  songs, 
satirical  lampoons  and  farces.  The  Jounder  of  the  Sod6t6 
Li£geoise  was  J.  F.  E.  Bailleux  (1817-1860),  to  whom  the  revival 
of  an  interest  in.eaxly  Walloon  literature  is  mainly  due;  in  con- 
junction with  J.  V.  F.  J.  Dehin  (1809-1871)  he  published  a 
translation  of  Lafontaine  into  patois.  Among  writers  of  the 
younger  generation,  spedal  credit  muM  be  given  to  Henri  Simon 
(b.  2856),  for  his  humoristic  tales  and  sketches;  to  JuUen  Delaite 
(b.  1868),  for  his  amusing  lyrics;  and  to  Zephir  Henin  (b.  i866)» 
for  his  prosei  prose  bdng  much  rarer  than  vene  in  Walloon. 
It  would  be  possible  to  add  veiy  latgely  to  this  list,  but  the  most 
notable  names  have  been  mentioned.  A  certain  monotonous 
fluency  is  the  fault  of  Walloon  literature,  which  repeats  its  effects 
too  constantly,  and  is  confined  within  too  narrow  limits.  A  tew 
writers,  among  whom  Isidc^e  Dory  (b.  1833)  is  prominent,  have 
endeavoured  to  enlarge'the  scope  of  the  patois  writers,  but  their 
suggestions  have  met  with  little  response.  When  the  Walloon 
writer  desires  to  impart  serious  information  or  deep  feeling,  he 
resorts  to  the  use  of  French.  The  ppsquiye,  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic form  of  Walloon  verse,  is  a  kind  of  semi-comic  and 
extremely  familiar  lyric,  humorous  and  extravagant,  a  survival 
of  the  influence  of  B^ranger  on  taste  three-quarters  ci  a  century 
ago;  the  facility  with  which  these  songs  are  composed  is 
betrayed  by  the  enormous  number  of  them  which  exist  in 
Li^ge  and  Namur.  The  difficulties  of  Walloon  literature  are 
increased  by  the  unfixed  character  of  its  phonetic  and  often 

extravagant  orthography. 

Authorities.— H.  Gaxdot,  LaSoditilit^eoisedeliuiralartwdhnm 
(Liege,  1890);  Alphonse  Le  Roy,  IMUratun  waltomne  (Brussels. 
1875);  Charles  IMrechcux,  Joseph  Defrecheux  et  Charles  Gothicr, 
Anlholoeie  des  pontes  wallons  (Litee,  1895);  Maurice  Wilmotte.  Le 
H'dAwXBrusMls,i894).         ^  (E.G.) 
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Other  two  members  of  this  little  didenczt  proceeded  to  Florence, 
where  Walpole  rested  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  vilU  of  Horace 
Mann,  the  British  envoy-extraordinauy  for  forty*«a  years  to 
the  court  of  Tuscany. .  Mann's  family  had  long  been  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  his  guests,  and  th^  continued 
correspondents  until  1786.  As  they  never  met  again,  their 
friendship,  unlike  most  of  Walpole's  attachments,  remained 
unbroken.  After  a  short  visit  to  Rome  (March«June  1740), 
and  after  a  further  sojourn  at  Florence,  Walpole  and  Gray 
parted  in  resentment  at  Reggio.  Walpole  in  after  years  took 
the 'blame  of  this  quarrel  on  himself,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  arose  from  his  laying  too  much  stress  on  his  superiority 
in  position.  In  1744  the  two  friends  were  nominally  reconciled, 
but  the  breach  was  not  cemented. 

Walpole  came  back  to  England  on  the  xath  of  September 
1741.  He  had  been  returned  to  parliament  on  the  X4th  of  May 
1741  for  the  Cornish  borough  of  CaUington,  over  which  his 
elder  brother,  through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
RoUes,  exercised  supreme  influence.  He  represented  three 
constittiencics  in  succession,  CaUington  1741-1754,  the  family 
borough  of  Castle  Rising  from  1754  to  1757,  and  the  more 
important  constituency  of  King's  Lynn,  for  which  his  father 
had  long  sat  in  parliament,  from  the  latter  date  until  1768.  In 
that  year  he  retired,  probably  because  his  success  in  political 
life  had  not  equalled  his  expectations,  but  he  continued  until 
the  end  of  his  days  to  follow  and  to  chronicle  the  acts  and  the 
q>eeches  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  Through  his  father's 
influence  he  had  obtained  three  lucrative  sinecurfs  in  the  ex- 
chequer, and  for  many  years  (1745-1784)  he  enjoyed  a  share, 
estimated  at  about  £1500  a  year,  of  a  sea>nd  family  perquisite, 
the  collcctorshlp  of  customs.  These  resources,  with  a  bouse  in 
Arlington  Street,  which  was  left  to  him  by  his  father,  enabled 
him,  a  bachelor  all  his  days,  to  gratify  his  tastes.  He  acquired 
in  1747  the  lease  and  in  the  next  year  purchased  the  reversion 
of  the  charmingly  situated  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twicken- 
ham, on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Six  years  later  he  began  a 
series  of  alterations  in  the  Gothic  style,  not  completed  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  under  which  the  original  cottage 
became  transformed  into  a  building  without  paralkj  in  Europe. 
On  the  25th  of  June  2757  he  established  a  printiog-prc»  there, 
which  be  called  "  Offidna  Arbuteana,"  and  many  of  the  first 
editions  of  his  own  works  were  struck  oS  within  its  walls. 
Through  Walpole's  influence  Dodsley  published  in  1753  the 
clever,  if  eccentric,  designs  of  Richard  Bentley  (the  youngest 
child  of  the  great  scholar,  and  for  some  tiaaeA^oUgi  of  Horace 
Walpole)  for  the  poems  of  Gray.  The  first  work  printed  at 
Strawberry  Hill  was  two  odes  of  Gray  (8th  of  August  1757), 
and  among  the  rq)rints  were  the  Lift  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher  bur  y^ 
Memoirs  of  CrammotU,  Hentzner's  Journey  into  England,  and 
Lord  Whit  worth's  AccowU  of  Jbasia.  The  rooms  of  this  whimsi- 
cal .edifice  were  crowded  with  curiosities  of  every  description, 
and  the  bouse  and  its  contents  were  shown,  by  tidkels  to  admit 
four  persons,  between  xa  and  3  from  May  to  October,  but  only 
one  party  was  admitted  on  each  day,  and  the  owner,  although 
enamoured  of  notoriety,  simulated  discontent  at  this  limited 
intrusion  into  his  privacy.  Walpole  paid  several  visits  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  du  Defland  (q.v.) 
in  1765,  and  they  corresponded  until  her  death  in  X780.  His. 
nephew,  the  reckless  3rd  earl,  died  oa  the  5th  of  December  1791, 
and  Horace  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  but  he  never  took  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  aiuL  sometimes  signed  his  name  as 
"  the  uncle  of  the  late  earl  of  Orford."  All  his  Ufe  long  he  was  a 
victim  of  the  gout,  but  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and  died 
unmarried,  in  Berkeley  Square,  London,-  to  which  he  had  re- 
moved in  October  1779,  on  tl^  and  of  March  X797.  He  was 
buried  privately  at  Houghton.  The  fanuly  estate  descended 
to  the  earl  of  Cholmondel^,  whose  ancestor  had  married  Horace 
Walpole's  younger  sister.  AU  Walpole's  printed  books  and 
manuscripts  were  left  to  Robert  Berry  ^d.  19th  of  May  X817) 
and  bis  two  daughters,  Mary  (1763-1852)  and  Agnes  (1764^ 
1852).  and  Mary  Berry  edited  the  five  volumes  of  Walpole't 
works  which  were  puUhhed  in  X79S.  Their  irieodship  had  been 


very  dear  to  the  dwlHiing  days  of  Walpole,  who,  it  has  evea 
been  said,  wished  to  marry  Mary  Berry.  By  his  wUl  each  of  the 
ladies  obtained  a  pecuniary  legacy  of  £4000,  and  for  their  lives 
the  house  and  garden,  formerly  the  abode  of  his  friend  Kitty 
CUve,  which  adjoined  Strawberry  Hill.  Strawberry  HiU  went 
to  Mrs  Anne  Damer,  daughter  of  his  lifelong  friend  General 
Coaway,  for  her  life,  but  it  was  entailed  on  his  niece  the  countess 
dowager  of  Waldegrave  and  her  heirs.  The  collections  of  Straw- 
beny  Hill,  which  ho  had  qpeot  nearly  fifty  years  in  amassing, 
were  di^>ersed  under  the  hammer  of  George  Robins  in  1842. 
They  are  described  in  a  catalogue  of  that  date,  and  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  CeatUman's  Ifagasine  for  that  year. 

The  pen  was  ever  in  Horace  Walpole's  hands,  and  his  entire 
compositions  would  fill  many  volumes.  His  two  works  of 
imagination,  the  romance  of  the  CaslU  of  Otranto  (1764)  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Mysterious  Mother  (1768),  are  now  all  but  for- 
gotten. The  CasiU  of  Otranto,  purporting  to  be  a  stoiy  translated 
by  William  Marshal,  genL,  from  the  original  Italian  of  Onuphrio 
Muralto,  canon  of  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  at  (Xranto,  was 
often  r^rinted  in  En^and,  and  was  translated  into  both  French 
and  Italian.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott  it  was  lauded  to  the  skies  for 
its  power  in  raising  the  passions  of  fear  and  pity,  but  from 
Hazhtt  it  met  with  intense  condemnation;  its  real  importance, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  started  the  romantic  revival* 
The  Mysterious  Mother ^  a  tragedy  too  horrible  for  representation 
on  any  stage,  was  never  intended  for  performance  in  public,  and 
only  fifty  copies  of  it  were  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill.  By 
Byron,  who,  like  Horace  Walpole,  affected  extreme  liberalism, 
and  like  him  never  forgot  that  he  was  bom  within  the  purple, 
this  tragedy  was  pronounced  "  of  the  highest  order."  Several  of 
Walpole's  antiquarian  works  merit  high  praise.  The  volume  of 
Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third 
(1760),  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  rehabilitate  a  character 
previously  stamped  with  infano^,  liiowed  acuteness  and  research. 
These  doubts  provoked  several  answers,  which  are  criticized  in 
a  supplement  edited  by  Dr  E.  C.  Hawtrey  for  the  Philobiblon 
Society  (1854).  A  work  of  more  lasting  reputation,  which  has 
retained  its  vitality  for  more  than  a  century,  is  entitled  Anecdotes 
of  Painting  in  England,  with  some  Account  of  the  Principal 
Artists;  collected  by  George  Vertue,  and  now  digested  and  published 
from  Ids  original  manuscripts  by  Horace  Walpole  (4  vols.,  1762- 
1771).  Its  value  to  art  students  and  to  admirers  of  biographical 
literature  demanded  its  frequent  rquroduction,  and  it  was  re- 
edited  with  additions  by  the  Rev.  James  Dallaway  in  five 
volumes  (1826-1828),  and  then  again  was  revised  and  edited  by 
R.  N.  Womum  in  X849.  A  cognate  volume,  also  based  on  the 
materials  of  Vertue,  is  entitled  the  Catalogue  of  Engravers  Born 
and  Resident  m  England  (1763),  which,  like  its  more  famous 
predecessor,  often  passed  through  the  press.  On  the  Catalogue 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  of  England  (1758)  Walpole  spent 
many  hours  of  toilsome  research.  The  best  edition  is  that 
which  appeared  in^five  volumes,  in  1806,  under  the  competent 
editorship  of  Thomas  Park,  who  carefully  verified  and  diligently 
augmented  the  labours  of  the  original  author.  As  a  senator 
himself,  or  as  a  private  person  following  at  a  distance  the  combats 
of  St  Stephen's,  Walpole  recorded  in  a  diary  the  chief  incidents 
in  English  politics.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  studied,  a  silent 
spectator  for  the  most  part,  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages 
who  trod  the  stage  of  politics,  and  when  he  quitted  the  scene  he 
retained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  chief  actors.  If  he  was 
sometimes  prejudiced,  he  rardy  distorted  the  acts  of  those  whom 
he  disliked;  and  his  prejudices,  which  lie  on  the  surface,  were 
mainly  against  those  whom  he  considered  traitors  to  his  father 
These  diaries  extend  from  1750  to  1783,  and  cover  a  period  of 
momentous  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  national  history- 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  (jeorge  II.  was 
edited  by  Lord  Holland  (1846);  its  succe|$sor,  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  King  George  III.,  was  published  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  (4  vols.,  1845),  and  re-edited  in 
1894  by  Mr  G.  F.  RusseU  Barker;  the  last  volumes  of  the  series, 
Jowmoi  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  from  i-jyi  to  1783,  were 
edited  sod  iUusttited  by  John  Doran  (2  vols.,  1859),  and  were 
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edited  wfth  aa  introdncthm  by  A.  F.  Steuart  (London.  1009). 
To  these  -norics  should  be  added  the  Remimscences  (2  vols., 
1819),  which  Walpole  wrote  in  1788  for  the  gratification  of  the 
Misses  Berry.  These  labours  would  in  themselves  have  rendered 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole  famous  for  all  time,  but  his  de- 
Ughtfnl  Ldkrs  are  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  His  corre- 
spondents were  numerous  and  widespread,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  William  Cole  ([714-1782),  the  clerical  antiquary  of  Milton; 
Robert  Jephson,  the  dramatist;  William  Mason,  the  poet;  Lord 
Hertford  during  his  embassy  in  Paris;  the  countess  of  Ossory; 
Lord  Harcourt;  George  Montagu,  his  friend  at  Eton;  Henry 
Sejrmour  Conway  (1721-1795)  and  5ir  Horace  Mann.  With 
most  of  these  friends  he  quarrelled,  but  the  friendship  of  the 
last  two,  in  the  former  case  through  genuine  liking,  and  in  the 
hitter  tluough  his  fortunate  absence  from  England,  was  never 
intemipted.  The  Letters  were  published  at  different  dates,  but 
the  standard  collection  is  that  by  Mrs  Paget  Toynbee  (1903- 
1905),  and  to  it  should  be  added  the  volumes  of  the  letteis 
addressed  to  Walpole  by  his  old  friend  Madame  du  Deffand 
(4  vols.,  x8to).  Dr  Doran*s  publication,  Monn  and  Manners  at 
the  Court  of  Florence  (1876),  Is  founded  on  the  epistles  sent  in 
9tuni  to  Walpole  by  the  envoy-extraordinary.  Other  works 
relating  to  him  are  Horace  WdpoU  and  kis  Worlds  by  L.  B 
Sedey  (1884);  Horace  Walpole,  a  memoir  by  Austin  Dobson 
(1890  and  1893);  Horace  Walpole  and  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press, 
by  M.  A.  Havens  (1901).  Walpole  has  been  called  "  the  best 
letter-writer  in  the  English  language  ";  and  few  indeed  are  the 
names  which  can  compare  with  his.  In  these  compositions  his 
very  foibles  are  penned  for  our  amusement,  and  his  love  of  trifles 
— for,  in  the  words  of  another  Horace,  he  was  ever  "  nesdo  quid 
meditans  nuganim  et  totus  in  illts  " — ministers  to  our  instruction. 
To  these  friends  he  comiftnnicated  every  fashionable  scandal, 
every  social  event,  and  the  details  of  every  pdltical  struggle  in 
English  life.  The  politicians  and  the  courtiers  of  his  day  were 
more  akin  to  his  character  than  were  the  chief  authors  of  his  age, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  intellectual  perceptions  stands  out  most 
prominently  in  his  estimates  of  such  writers  as  Johnson  and 
Goldunith,  Gibbon  and  Hume.  On  many  occasions  he  displayed 
great  liberality  of  disposition,  and  he  bitterty  deplored  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  lus  neglect  of  the  unhappy  Chatterton.  Chatter- 
ton  wrote  to  Walpole  In  1769,  sending  some  prose  and  verse 
fragments  and  offering  to  phice  information  on  English  art  in 
W^pole*s  hands.  Encouraged  by  a  kindly  reply,  Chatterton 
appealed  for  hdp.  Walpole  made  inquiries  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  an  imposter.  He  finally  returned  the 
manuscripts  in  his  possession,  and  took  no  notice  of  subsequent 
letteis  from  Chatterton. 

Abundant  information  about  Horace  Walpole  will  be  found  in  the 
Memeiri  of  him  and  of  his  contemporaries  edited  by  Eliot  Warburton 
(1851),  J.  H.  Jesse's  George  Seiwyn  and  his  ConSemtorvries  (4  vols., 
1843-1844)  and  the  extracts  from  the  joumab  ana  correspondence 
of  Miss  fiory  (3  vols.,  1866) ;  and  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
mention  of  Macaulay's  sketch  of  Walpole's  life  and  character. 

(W.  P.  C4 

WALPOLE.  SIR  SPEKCER  (1839-1907),  Eng^sh  historian  and 
dvn  servant,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February  1839.  He  came 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  famotis  Whig  prime 
minuter,  being  descended  from  his  brother,  the  ist  lord  Walpole 
of  Wolterton.  He  was  the  son  of  the  lattcr*s  great-grandson, 
the  Right  Hon.'  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole  (1807-1898),  thrice 
home  secretary  tmder  Lord  Derby,  and  through  his  mother  was 
grandson  of  Spencer  Perceval,  the  Tory  prime  minister  who  was 
murdered  m  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  from  1858  to  1867  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  then  be- 
coming an  inspector  of  fisheries.  In  1882  he  was  made  Ueutenant- 
govemor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  from  1893  to  1899  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Post  Office.  In  1898  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
Althou^  well  known  as  a  most  efficient  public  servant,  and  in 
private  Kfe  as  the  most  amiable  of  men,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's 
real  title  to  remembrance  b  as  an  historian.  His  family  con- 
nexions gave  him  a  natural  bent  to  the  study  of  public  affuis, 
and  their  mingling  of  Whig  and  Tory  in  politics  contributed,  no 
•««bt,  to  that  quality  of  judldous  balance— inclining,  however. 


to  the  Whig  or  moderate  Liberal  «de — which,  together  with  his 
sanity  and  accuracy,  is  so  characteristic  of  his  writings.  His 
principal  work,  the  History  of  England  from  tSis  (1878-1886), 
in  six  volumes,  was  carried  down  to  1858,  and  was  continued 
in  his  History  of  Tu/enty-Pive  Years  (1904).  Among  his  other 
publications  come  his  lives  of  Spencer  Perceval  (1894)  and  Lord 
John  Russell  (188^),  and  a  volume  of  valuable  Studies  in  Buh 
grapky  (1906);  and  he  wrote  the  section  of  the  article  English 
History,  dealing  in  detail  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica.   He  died  on  the  7th  of  July  X907. 

WALPOLE  OF  WOLTERTON.  HORATIO.  xST  Bakon  (1678- 
1757)1  English  diplomatist,  was  a  son  of  Robert  Walpole  Of 
Houghton,  Norfolk,  and  a  younger  brother  of  th^  great  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  The  Walpoles  owned  hind  in  Norfolk  in  the 
12th  century  and  took  their  name  from  Walpole,  a  village  in  the 
county.  An  early  member  of  the  family  was  Ralph  de  Walpole, 
bishop  of  Norwich  from  1288  to  1299,  and  bishop  of  Ely  from 
1 299  until  his  death  on  the  20th  of  March  1302.  Among  its  later 
members  were  three  brothers,  Edward  (1560-1637).  Richard 
(1564-1607)  and  Michael  (1570-e.  1624),  all  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Another  Jesuit  m  the  family  was  Henry 
Walpole  (1558-1595).  who  wrote  An  Epitaph  of  the  life  and  death 
of  the  most  famous  derh  and  virtuous  priest  Edmund  Campion, 
After  an  adventurous  and  courageous  career  in  the  service  of 
the  order,  he  was  arrested  on  landing  in  England,  was  tortured 
and  then  put  to  death  on  the  17th  of  April  1595.' 

Bom  at  Houghton  on  the  8th  of  December  1678  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Horatio  Wal[)ole  became 
a  fellow  of  King's  and  entered  pariiament  in  1702,  remaining 
a  ntember  for  fifty-four  years.  In  2715,  when  his  brother.  Sir 
Robert,  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  was  made  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  and  in  17 16,  having  already  had  some  experience 
of  the  kind,  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  The  Hague.  He 
left  office  with  his  brother  in  17x7,  but  he  was  soon  in  harness 
again,  becoming  secretaiy  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Irdand  in 
X720  and  secretary  to  the  treasury  a  second  time  in  X73X.  In 
X722  he  was  again  at  The  Hague,  and  in  1723  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinaxy 
and  mbister  plempotentiary.  He  got  on  intimate  terms  with 
Fleury  and  seconded  his  brother  hi  his  efforts  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  France;  he  represented  Great  Britain  at  the 
congress  of  Soissons  and  helped  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Seville 
(November  1729).  He  left  Paris  in  1730  and  in  1734  went  to 
represent  his  country  at  The  Hague,  where  he  lemained  until 
X740,  using  all  hb  infiuence  in  the  cause  of  European  peace. 
After  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1 742  Horatio  defended  hb 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  also  in  a  pamphlet.  The 
Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadily  pursued.  Later  he  wrote  an 
Apology,  dealing  with  hb  own  conduct  from  17x5  to  1739,  and  an 
A  nswer  to  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Bolingbrohe*s  letters  on  the  study  of 
history  (printed  x  763) .  In  1756  he  was  created  Baron  Walpole  of 
Wolterton.  thb  being  hb  Norfolk  seat,  and  he  died  on  the  sth  of 
February  X757.  Hb  eldest  son,  Horatio,  the  2nd  baron  (1723- 
1809),  was  created  eari  of  Orford  in  x8o6,  and  one  oi  his  sods 
was  Major'General  George  Walpole  (t758-x83s),  under-secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  in  1806. 

See  W.  Coxe,  liemoirs  of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole  (sjid  ed..  1808): 
the  same  writer,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (18 16) ;  and  Charles, 
comte  de  BaiUoo,  Lord  Walpole  A  la  eeur  do  France  (X867). 

WAtPUROIS  (Waipxtsga  or  WALBtntCA),*  ST  (d.  c.  780), 
English  missionary  to  Germany,  was  bom  in  Sussex  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  She  was  the  sbter  of  Willibald, 
the  first  bbhop  of  Eichst&tt  in  Bavaria,  and  Wunnibald,  first 
abbot  of  Heidenheim.  Her  father,  Richard,  b  thought  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Hlothere,  9th  king  of  Kent;  her  mother,  Winna 
or  Wana,.a  sbter  of  St  Boniface.  At  the  instance  of  Boniface 
and  Willibald  she  went  about  750  with  some  other  ntms  to  found 

*  The  Letters  of  JJenry  Walpole,  S.J.,  from  the  original  manuscripu 
at  Stonyhurst  Cotlese,  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp  for 
prhrate  dfculation  (1873).  See  the  Rev.  A.  Je«M)pp,  One  GoneraOou 
ef  a  Norfoth  House  <i878). 

'  French  foona  ol  the  same  are  Gualbomg,  Falbouig.  Vaubouis 
and  Avougourg. 
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ibc  becune  ibbeu  o[  ibe  Benedictine  Duoncry 
the  dincse  ol  EicluUlit.  Oa  the  duth  ol  Wunuibild  in  j6a  ilie 
succeeded  hiai  in  hii  chAige  «lao,  ictuoing  tbc  tupennleadeoce 
of  both  houia  untfl  ba  death.  Her  rclici  were  tmulaUd  to 
Eichslilt.  where  ibe  wu  laid  io  m  hollow  rock,  Irom  which 
exuded  a  Lind  ol  bilimuDou]  oil  oltcrwudi  known  as  Watpuita 
dH,  and  regarded  ai  of  miraculoiu  e^Bcacy  against  disease-  It 
ia  still  said  to  eiude  (lom  the  saint's  bones  (eqiecially  from 
October  lo  Febniuy)  and  wu  ebwm  by  Cardinal  Ncwinin  •* 
10  enuoplc  of  a  cicdible  miiadc.  Tbe  cive  became  a  place  ol 
pilgrimage,  and  a  fine  churcb  mt  built  ovei  the  ipot.  Walpucgb 
b  commemonted  at  vuious  tiinea,.bul  ptincipally  on  the  ijl  of 
May,  hci  day  taking  the  pla^e  of  an  earlis  heathen  festival 
vhich  was  charoclcrized  by  various  rites  marking  the  beginning 
of  suirunefp  She  is  regarded  as  the  protoctres  agaimC  magic  arts 
(cf.  the  Walpurgit-Nacht  dance  in  Coelhc's  Fault).  Ia  art  she 
b  rt^resented  with  a  croua,  Mid  bniing  in  ber  band  a  fluk  ol 

■n  by  the  ptohyter  Wellh>rd  and  riedicaied  to 


Ishop  of  ELcbsim  (884-416J.    Bee  Ihe  BolUndii 
X  c!  F.  Browne,  Bmijau  ^  Cn£ui»  mill  Ul 


CBm- 


WALUS,  MAUS  EIPBIT  itOK  (1854-1910),  French 
economist,  wu  bom  at  £vreu  bi  iSj4.  Fion  it66  to  1S6B 
be  edited  a  Journal  called  Li  Traiail,  to  wblch  lie  CMUibuted 
many  valuable  sociological  articles  Id  iAjo  he  was  appabled 
professor  of  polilical  economy  at  Lausan 


bis  work 


unlU  hit  I 


e  4lh  c 


Walrai  is  b«t  fcnawn  lor  his  matbematicnl 

lies,  aiui  the  eitretoe  cane  he  has  shown  in 

:uishing  theory  and  practice.    His  moat 

£ifmniU  d'li/mfmit  pililiiiH,  fan  li»M- 

TUttrie  nmlhtnialigia  it  la  rieikiu  IBiiaU  ItiB)). 

4rt»  u.t,.kM.  ^4^.4^  '^.^tributed  10  various  reriodicidft  a 

in  the  Dki.  Fd.  Ein.  liL  6U. 

fmie  Jirtiiwl  (March,  1910)  by 


&Z 


WALRDE,  or  MoBse  {Odobatima  n 


■").  ■ 


fimily  by  itself, 
indinavian  eoUriwr 
adaptatioa  of  the 


Tbe  former  word  is  a  nodificati 
or  ImOra  ("  whale-borse  "].  the  1 
Russian  name  (01  the  animal.    Mull- 

fiom  10  Is  II  ll.  from  the  note  to  tbe  end  ol  the  short  tail,  and  is 
%  heavy,  bulky  aoimal.  e^Kcfally  thick  about  tbe  shoulders. 
Tbc  head  is  rounded,  the  eyes  arc  mthec  small,  attd  Ibere  are  no 
ealemal  eui.  The  muEile  is  short  and  broad,  with,  on  eacb  side, 
a  group  of  itiS,  bristly  wbiskeii,  which  become  itgviec  and 
aboctet  in  old  animals.  Tbe  tail  scarcely  projects  beyond  the 
skin.  The  fore-limbs  are  Iree  ocdy  from  the  elbow;  the  fore- 
equal  length,  but  tbe  6nl  slightly  the  longest.  Each  digit  has 
a  soiall  fisltened  mil.  situated  on  the  inner  surface  at  a  con< 
udenble  distance  from  the  end.  The  hind-limbs  are  enclosed 
In  the  skin  of  the  body,  almost  to  the  bed.  The  free  portion 
when  eipudei!  is  lan-shaiwi,  the  two  outer  toes  (hixl  and  liflh) 
being  the  longest,  especially  tbe  Utter.  Flaps  of  skin  project 
considerably  beyond  tbe  bone>  of  the  loet.  Tbe  nails  of  tbe  first 
and  fifth  toea  are  minute  and  flalteDed;  thoK  of  the  wcond, 
(bin)  and  fourth  elongated,  »ub-compressed  and  pointed.  The 
soles  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  bare,  rough  and  wany.  The 
surface  of  the  skin  generaity  is  covered  wjtb  short,  ndpressed  bair 
of  a  light  yellowish -brown  colour,  which,  on  the  under  parts  of 
the  body  and  base  of  Ihe  flippers,  passes 
or  cbeslnut.  In  old  animals  the  hair  tiecamet  mar 
■ometimct  almost  diuppeuing,  and  the  (kin  shows  et 
the  Tougb  life  and  pugnacious  habits  of  the  animal  in 
with  which  it  is  usually  covered.  It  is  everywhere  mc 
wrinkled,  cspecialiy  over  the  shoulders,  where  it  is  Ibi 
deep  and  heavy  [olds- 
Obc  of  the  most  striking  cbaractoistics  ol  the  wal] 


in  the 


not  visible.  These  tuska  coireapond  to  the  canine  teeth  of  otbcr 
ouunmals.    AU  Ihe  otiker  teeth,  inchjding  the  lower  canines,  are 

rouoded  at  Gr^t,  but  wearing  to  a  Bat  or  concave  surface.  Many 
of  the  teelh  are  lost  early,  at  remain  through  Ufe  in  a  rudimentary 
state  cnncealeil  beoealb  the  gum.  Tbe  tuska  are  (omiidabk 
■eapouj  ol  defence,  but  their  ptincipBl  use  seems  to  be  scrtplDg 


taceanson  which  the  walrua  feeds.    They  are  said  also  to 
climbing  up  tbe  slippery  neks  and  ledgci  of  ice  on  which  b  much 
oE  the  aniinal's  lile  b  passed. 

Walruses  are  more  or  less  gregarious  in  their  habits,  being  laet 
with  generally  in  companies  or  herds  of  various  sixes.  They  tie 
only  found  nei^  tbe  coast  or  on  huge  masses  of  Eoalmg  Ice.  and 
rarely  far  out  in  the  open  sea;  and,  though  often  moving  from 
one  part  ol  their  leedingground  to  another,  have  tio  regnjai 
migratioDL    Their  young  are  bom  between  April  and  Juike, 


Tbe  Atbntic  Walrus  (Ofotanw 


■%•). 


for  tbrir  young,  and  their  sympathy  for  each  other  in 
ive  twen  not  iced  by  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  oE 
them  in  their  biunU.  When  one  is  wounded  the 
d  usunlly  join  in  defence.  Although  harmless  and  In- 
when  t»t  molested,  they  cihibit  con^derable  fierceness 


r  adversary  they  cm 


elwitbinlhclcawn 


lather  quickly  seven  or  nine  times 

The  principal  food  of  tbe  walrus  caQsisis  of  bivalve  molluscs, 
especially  Uya  trttncata  and  Saxkava  rugota,  two  species  very 
abundant  in  tbe  Arctic  regions,  which  it  digs  up  from  the  mud 
and  sand  in  which  they  lie  buried  at  the  bottom  ol  the  sea  by 
means  of  its  tusks.  It  crushes  and  removts  tbe  ibelli  by  the  aid 
of  its  grinding  I  eelb  and  tongue,  and  BWaUont  only  the  soft  parts 

fishes  and  Crimps.  Portions  of  various  kincfs  of  seaweed  have 
been  found  in  Its  stomach,  but  whether  swallowed  Intentionally 
ornolisdDuhllul. 

The  commercial  products  of  (he  walrus  are  its  oil,  bide  (used 
to  munulacluTe  harness  and  sole-iealher  and  twisted  Into  tiller^ 
ropes)  and  tusks.  Tlie  ivory  of  tbe  latter  is,  however,  infertot 
in  qiulily  to  that  of  the  elephant.  Its  Besh  forms  an  Imporlanl 
nrticlc  of  food  10  tbe  Eskimo  and  Chnkchi.  Ol  the  coast  tribes 
of  the  last-named  people  the  walrus  formed  the  chief  means  tA 
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Wftlruaes  are  confined  to  the  northern  ctrcumpohu'  regions, 
extending  a'pparently  as  far  north  as  explorers  have  penetrated. 
On  the  Atkntic  coast  of  America  the  Atlantic  species  was 
met  with  in  the  i6th  century  as  low  as  the  southern  coast  of 
Nora  Scotia,  and  in  the  last  centnry  was  common  in  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  and  on  the  shores  of  Labrador.  It  still  inhabits 
the  Coast  round  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis  Strait  and  Greenland, 
whjsre,  however,  its  numbers  are  decreasing.  It  is  not  found  on 
the  Arctic  coast  of  America  between  the  97th  and  1  s8th  meridians. 
In  Europe,  occasional  stragglers  have  reached  the  British  Isles; 
and  it  was  formerly  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Finmark.  It  is 
rare  in  Iceland,  but  Spitsbergen,  Novaia  Zemblia  and  the  western 
part  of  the  north  coast  of  Siberia  are  constant  places  of  resort. 
TIm  North  Pacific,  including  both  sides  of  Bering  Strait,  northern 
Kamchatka,  Alaska  and  the  Pribylofl  Islands  are  also  the 
haunts  of  numerous  wahruses,  which  are  isolated  from  those 
of  the  North  Atlantic  by  long  stretches  of  coast  in  Siberia  and 
North  America  where  they  do  not  occur.  The  Pacific  walrus 
i^tpears  to  be  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  that  of  the  Atlantic; 
its  tusks  are  longer-  and  more  slender,  and  curved  inwards;  and 
the  whiskers  are  smaller,  and  the  muzzle  rdatively  deeper  and 
broader.  These  and  certain  other  differences  have  led  to  its 
being  considered  specifically  distinct,  under  the  name  of  Odo- 
baenus  obesus.  Its  habits  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  form.  Though  formerly  found  in  immense  herds,  it  is 
becoming  scarce,  as  the  methods  of  destruction  used  by  American 
whalers  are  more  certain  than  those  of  the  Chukchi,  to  whom 
the  walrus  long  afforded  the  principal  means  of  subsistence. 

Fossil  remains  of  walruses  and  closely  allied  animals  have  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England,  Belgium  and  France, 
in  deposits  of  late  Tertiary  age.  (W.  H.  F.;  R.  L.*) 

WALSALL,  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Black  Country,  and  on  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Tame. 
Pop.  (1891)  71,789;  (1901)  86,430.  It  is  X2oi  m.  N.W.  from 
London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway,  on  which 
system  it  is  a  centre  of  several  branches,  and  is  served  by  the 
Birmingham- Wolverhampton  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  and 
by  canals.  The  town,  though  of  ancient  foundation,  is  modem 
in  appearance.  The  central  part  stands  high  on  a  ridge  at 
the  northward  termination  of  which  is  the  church  of  St 
Matthew,  dating  in  part  from  the  xsth  century,  but  almost 
wholly  rebuilt.  The  council  house  and  town  hall  was  completed 
in  1905;  there  are  two  theatres,  a  free  library  and  museum, 
and  an  institute  of  science  and  art.  Recreation  grounds  include 
a  picturesque  arboretum.  Reed's  Wood  and  Palpey  Park. 
Queen  Mary's  Schools  are  a  foundation  of  1554;  here  arc  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  educated  John  Hough  (1651-1 743)>  the  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whom  James  II.  sought  to  eject 
from  office,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  Lichfield,  and  Worce- 
ster; and  John,  Lord  Somers  (1651-1716),  Lord  Keeper  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  There  are  large  charities,  and 
Walsall  was  the  scene  of  the  charitable  work  of  Sister  Dora  (Miss 
Pattison)  whom  a  statue  commemorates.  Coal,  limestone  and 
ironstone  are  mined  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  most  important 
products  axe  saddlery  and  leathn-work,  horses'  bits  and  all 
metal  harness  fittings;  there  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and 
locks,  keys,  bolts  and  other  hardware  are  made,  both  in  Walsall 
and  at  Blozwich,  a  large  industrial  suburb.  Three  annual  fairs 
are  held.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  24  councillors. 
Area,  7480  acres. 

WalsaU  (WaUshaUs,  WalskaU,  Walsaler)  is  included  in  the  list 
of  lands  given  in  996  to  the  church  of  Wolverhampton,  which, 
however,  did  not  retain  it  long.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  U. 
to  Herbert  Ruffus,  and  Henry  IH.  confirincd  it  to  his  grandson 
(1247).  Later  the  manor  passed  to  the  Bassets  and  the  Beau- 
champs,  and  Warwick  the  King>maker  held  it  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Henry  VIII.  granted  it  (1538)  to  Dudley,  afterwards  duke  of 
Northumberland.  William  Ruffus  in  the  leign  of  John  granted 
to  the  burgesses,  in  consideration  of  a  fine  of  1 2  marks  silver  and 
of  a  rent  of  xzd.  for  every  burgage,  all  services^  customs  and 


secular  demands  belonging  to  him  and  his  heirs,  except  tallage. 
Henry  IV.  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  a  grant  of  freedom  from 
toll  on  the  ground  that  Walsall  was  ancient  demesne  of  the 
Crown.  A  mayor  and  twenty-four  brethren  who  formed  the 
council  of  the  borough  are  mentioned  in  1440,  but  the  earliest 
charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  Charles  I.  (1627),  confirmed 
in  1661,  incorporating  it  under  the  title  of  "  the  Mayor  and 
Conunonalty  of  the  Borough  and  Foreign  of  WalsaU":  under 
the  aa  of  1835  the  town  was  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen 
and  ei^teen  town  coimcillors.  It  was  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment till  1832.  Walsall  had  a  merchant  gild  in  1390;  in  the 
X7th  century  it  was  already  known  for  its  inanufacture  of  iron 
goods  and  nail-making.  In  the  x8th  century  the  staple  industry 
was  the  making  of  chapes  and  shoe-bu&les,  and  the  town  suffered 
when  the  latter  went  out  of  fashion.  Two  fairs,  on  Michaelmas 
day  and  September  21,  were  granted  in  .1399.  The  Tuesday 
market,  which  is  still  held,  and  two  fairs  on  October  28  and  May  6. 
were  granted  in  14x7  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick. 

See  Vidoria  County  History,  Stafford',  E.  L.  Glew,  History  cf  tkt 
Borough  and  Foreign  of  WalsaU  (1856)'. 

WALSH,  JOHN  HENRT  (1810-1888),  EngUsh  writer  on  sport 
under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Stonehenge,"  was  bom  at  Hackney, 
London,  on  the  axst  of  October  x8xo.  He  was  educated  at 
private  schools,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844.  For  several  years  he  followed  his  profes^on 
of  surgeon,  but  gradually  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  success 
of  his  works  on  the  subject  of  sport.  He  removed  from  the 
country  to  London  in  1852,  and  the  A>Ilowing  year  brought  out 
his  first  important  book,  The  Greyhound  (3rd  ed.  1875),  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  originally  contributed  to  **  Bell's  Life."  In  1856 
appeared  his  Manual  of  British  Rural  Sports,  which  enjoyed 
many  editions.  During  the  same  year  he  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Pieldf  and  became  its  editor  at  the  close  of  1857.  Among  his 
numerous  books  puMished  under  the  name  of  "  Stonehenge  "  are 
The  Shot-GuH  and  Sporting  Rifie  (x8s9),  ^*^  ^  <'>  Health  and 
Disease  (1859;  4th  ed.  1887),  The  Horse  in  the  SUtUe  and  in  the 
Field  (t86ii  X3lh  ed.  X890),  Dogs  of  the  British  Isles  (1867; 
3rd  ed,  1885),  The  Modern  Sportsman's  Gun  and  Rifit  (1882- 
X884).  While  editor  of  The  Field  Walsh  instituted  a  series  of 
trials  of  guns,  rifles  and  sporting  powdets  extending  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  which  greatly  tended  to  the  development  of 
sporting  firearms;  and  his  influence  upon  all  branches  of  sport 
was  stimulating  and  beneficial.  He  died  at  Putnej'ontbe  12th 
of  February  x888. 

WALSH,  PETER  [Valesius]  (c.  x6i8-x688),  Irish  politidan 
and  controversialist,  was  bom  at  Mooretown,  co.  Kildare,  and 
studied  at  Louvain,  where  he  joined  the  Franciscans  and  acquired 
Jansenist  sympathies.  In  1646  be  went  to  Kilkenny,  then  in 
the  haxuisof  the  rebel "  confederate  Otholics,"  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  papal  nuncio  Rinoccini,  urged,  and  in  X649  helped  to 
secure,  peace  with  the  viceroy  Ormonde.  Persecuted  from  this 
time  by  the  irreconcilable  supftortets  of  the  papal  claims,  and 
even  in  danger  of  death,  after  Cromwell's  conquest  of  Ireland 
he  lived  obscurely  in  London  and  abroad.  On  the  restoration 
he  urged  his  patron  Ormonde  to  support  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  natural  friends  of  royalty  against  the  sectaries, 
and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  their  lot  and  efface  the  impression 
made  by  their  successive  rebellions  by  a  loyal  remonstrance  to 
Charles  II.,  boldly  repudiating  papal  infallibiUty  and  interference 
in  public  affairs,  and  affirming  undivided  allegiance  to  the  crown. 
For  eight  years  he  canvassed  for  signatures  to  this  address,  but 
in  spite  of  considerabie  support  the  strenuous  onxnition  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  deterred  the  clergy  and  neariy  wrecked 
the  scheme.  From  1669  until  his  death  he  Kved  in  London, 
much  respected  for  his  honesty,  loyalty  and  kaming.  Ex- 
communicated by  the  Franciscan  chapter-general  in  1670,  he 
remained  a  devout  adherent  of  his  church,  although  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  Anglicans,  accepting  their 
orders  and  attending  their  churches.  He  made  a  full  submission 
to  Rome  before  his  death,  though  the  fact  has  been  questioned. 
He  wrote  (1672-1684)  a.  series  of  controversial  letters  against 
Pope  Gregory  Vll.'s  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  over  princes^ 
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a  voluminous  History  ff  4k*  Remmutrtuu*  (1674);  Hibermca 
(1683),  a  worthless  history  of  Irdand;  in  1686  a  ttfly  to  the 
Popery  of  Thomas  fitrlow  (1607-1691)1  bishop  of  Uncohi;  and 
other  works.  In  these  writing  he  consistently  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  civil  liberty  against  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy. 

See  S  R.  Gardiner.  HiUory  of  the  Crtat  Crm7  War:  G.  Burnet, 
History  of  his  own  Times,  i.  195  :T.  Carte.  Life  of  Ormemie  (new  ed. 
1851);  Did,  Nat.  Btog.  Kx. 

WALSH,  WILUAM  (X663-Z708),  English  poet  and  critic,  ton 
of  Joseph  Walsh  of  Abberley,  Worcestershire,  was  bom  in  1663. 
He  entered  Wadham  College,  Oiford,  as  a  gcntkinaa  commoner 
in  167S.  Leaving  the  univenity  without  a  degree,  he  settled 
in  bis  native  county,  and  was  returned  M.P.  for  Worcester  in 
1698,  X70X  and  1702.  In  1705  he  sat  for  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  made  ^'gentleman  of  the 
horse,"  a  post  which  he  hdd  tiU  his  death,  noted  by  Narcissus 
LuttreD  on  the  1 8th  of  March  1708.  He  wrote  a  Diahgue  €on- 
€ermng  W<mem^  beiMg  a  Defence  of  tkn  Stx  (1691),  addrnacd  to 
"  Eugenia ";  and  Letters  and  Poems^  Amtrout  and  Cattanl 
f preface  dated  1699,  printed  in  Jonson's  MisceUany^  1716,  snd 
8cp>n^<3y •  1 736) ;  love  lyrics  designed,  says  the  author,  to  impart 
to  the  world  **  the  faithful  image  of  an  amorous  heart."  It  Is 
not  as  a  poet,  however,,  but  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Pope  that  Walsh  is  remembered.  Pope's  Pastorals  were  sub* 
mitted  for  his  criticism  by  Wycherley  in  1705,  and  Walsh  then 
entered  on  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  young  poeL  The 
letters  are  printed  in  Pope's  Works  (ed.  Elwbi  and  Courthope, 
vi.  49-60).  Pope,  who  visited  him  at  Abberley  in  1707,  set 
great  value  upon  his  opuiion.  "  Mr  Walsh  used  to  tell  me,"  be 
says,  **  that  there  was  one  way  left  of  excelling;  for  though  we 
had  several  great  poets,  we  never  had  any  eine  greet  poet  that 
was  correct,  and  he  desired  me  to  make  that  my  study  and  my 
aim."  The  excessive  eulogy  accorded  both  by  Dryden  and 
Pope  to  Walsh  must  be  accounted  for  partly  on  the  ground  of 
personal  friendship.  The  life  of  Viigil  pn^xed  to  Dryden's 
translation,  and  a  "  Preface  to  the  Pastorals  with  a  short  defence 
of  ViigQ,  against  some  of  the  reflections  of  Monsieur  Fontenella," 
both  ascribed  at  one  time  to  Walsh,  were  the  work  of  Dr  Knl^tly 
Chetwood  (r6$o-^i73o).  In  1704  Walsh  c<^aborated  with  Sir 
John  Vanbmgh  and  William  Congreve  in  Monsieur  de  Pour* 

ceaugnac,  or  Squire  Trdooby;&n  adaptation  of  Molidre's  farce. 

Walsh's  Poems  are  included  in  Anoeraon's  and  other  collectkms  of 
the  British  poets.  Sec  TAe  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iii.  pp.  151  et  scq., 
published  1753  as  by  Theophilus  Cibber. 

WALSINGHAM,  SIR  FRANCIS  (c  i530-xs90>»  English 
statesman,  was  the  only  son  of  William  Walsingham,  common 
sergeant  of  London  (d.  March  1534),  by  his  wife  Joyce,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edmund  Benny  of  Cheshunt.  The  family  is  assumed  to 
have  sprung  from  Walaingham  in  Norfolk,  but  the  eariiest 
authentic  traces  of  it  are  found  in  London  in  the  first  half  of  the 
X5th  century;  and  it  was  one  of  the  numerous  families  which, 
having  accumulated  wealth  m  the  city,  planted  themselves 
out  as  landed  gentry  and  provided  the  Tudor  monarchy  with 
its  justices  of  the  peace  and  main  support.  To  this  connexion 
may  also  be  attributed  much  of  the  influence  which  London 
exerted  over  English  policy  in  the  x6th  century  Sir  Francis's 
great-great-great'grandfather,  Alan,  was  a  cordwainer  of  Grace* 
church  Street;  Alan's  son  Thomas,  a  vintner,  purchased  Scad- 
bury  in  Chnlehuxstr  and  Thomas's  great-grandson  William 
bought  Foot's  Cray,  where  Francis  may  have  been  bora.  His 
uncle  Sir  Edmund  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  hb mother 
was  related  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  a  member  of  Heniy  Vill.'s 
privy  council  who  attended  him  cm  Iris  death-bed. 

Frauds  matriculated  as  a  fellow-commoner  of  Ring's  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  Sir  John  Cheke  was  provost,  in  November 
1548;  and  he  continued  studying  there  amid  strongly  Protest- 
ant influences  until  Michadmas  1550,  when  he  appean,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  have  gone  abroad  to  complete  hb 
education  (Stahlin,  p.  79).  Returning  in  1552  be  was  admitted 
at  Gray's  Inn  on  January  a8,  1553,  but  Edward  VI.'s  death  six 
months  later  induced  him  to  resume  his  foreign  travels.  In 
i555-x$56  he  was  at  Padua,  where  he  was  admitted  a  ",con- 
ailiarius  "  in  the  faculty  of  laws.    Returning  to  EaffUmd  after 


Elinbeth's  acccmon  he  was  elected  M^P.  for  Baabuiy'  to  her 
fixst  pariiament,  which  sat  from  January  to  May  X5S9.  He 
married  in  Januaxy  1563  Anne,  daughter  <tf  Geoige  Baraes, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  widow  of  Alexander  CarleiU,  whose 
son-in-law  Christopher  Hoddesdon  was  closely  associated  with 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise.  He  was  elected  to  xepee- 
sent  hymt  Regis  in  Elizabeth's  second  parliament  of  1563  as 
well  as  for  Banbuxy,  and  preferred  to  sit  for  the  former  borough. 
He  may  have  owed  his  election  to  Cecil's  influence,  for  to  Cecil 
he  subsequently  attributed  his  rise  to  power;  but  his  brother- 
in-law  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  was  well  known  at  court  and  ^  1566 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  that  year  Walsingham 
married  a  second  time,  his  first  wife  having  died  in  1564;  his 
second  was  also  a  widow,  Urmila,  daughter  of  Henry  St  Bathe 
and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Worsley  of  Appiildutcombe,  captain 
of  the  Isle  of  WighL  Her  sister  Edith  married  Robert  Scale, 
afterwards  the  chief  of  Walangham's  henchmen.  By  his  aecood 
wife  Walsingham  had  a  daughter  who  married  firstly  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  secondly  Robert  D^ersnx,  second  earl  of  Essex,  and 
tbird]^  Richard  de  Burgh,  earl  ^  Clanrlcarde. 

Walsingham's  earliot  extant  commuoieatSottS  with  the 
government  date. from  X567;  and  hi'thu  and  the  following  two 
years  he  was  supplying  Cecil  with  informatiott  about  the  move- 
menu  of  foreign  spies  in  London.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
in  Paris  declared  in  1570  that  he  had  been  for  two  years  engi^ed 
in  collecting  contributions  from  English  churches  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Huguenots  in  France;  and  he  drew  up  a  memorial 
depicting  the  dangers  of  Mary  Stuart's  presence  in  England  aad 
of  the  project  for  her  marriage  with  Norfolk.  Ridolfi,  the 
conspirator,  was  committed  to  his  custody  in  October  1569, 
and  seems  to  have  deluded  Walsingham  as  to  his  intentions; 
but  there  is  inadequate  evidence  for  the  statement  {Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.)  that  Walsingham  was  already  organizing  the  secret 
police  of  London.  In  the  summer  of  X570  he  was,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  designated  to  succeed  Notris  as  ambassador  at 
Paris.  La  Mothe  Finelon,  the  French  ambassador  in  England, 
wrote  that  he  was  thou|^  a  very  able  man,  devoted  to  the 
new  religion^  and  very  much  in  Cecil's  secrets.  Cecil  had  in 
1369  triumphed  over  the  conservative  and  aristocratic  party 
in  the  council ;  and  Walsingham  was  the  ablest  of  the  new  men 
whom  he  brought  to  the  front  to  ghre  play  to  the  new  fordes 
which  were  to  carve  out  England's  career. 

An  essential  element  in  the  new  policy  was  the  substitution 
of  an  alliance  with  France  for  the  old  Burgtindian  friendship. 
The  aflair  of  San  Juan  de  Uhta  and  the  seizure  of  theSpanish 
treasure<ships  in  1568  had  been  omens  of  the  inevitable  ooaflid 
with  Spain;  Ridolfi's  plot  and  Philip  II.'s  approaches  to  Mary 
Stuart  indicated  the  lines  upon  which  the  strug^  would  he 
fought;  and  it  was  Walsingham's  business  to  reconcile  the 
Huguenots  with  the  French  government,  and  upon  this  reconcilia- 
tion to  base  an  Angk>-French  aUiaace  which  might  lead  to  a 
grand  attack  on  Spain,  Co  the  liheratk>n  of  tb»  Netherlands,  to 
the  destruction  oi  Spain's  monopoly  in  the  New  World,  and  to 
making  Protestantism  the  dominant  force  in  Europe.  Wabmg- 
ham  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement.  He  was 
the  anxious  faastic  of  Elizabeth'a  advisers;  he  lacked  the 
patience  of  Buxghley  and  the  cynical  coolness  of  Elisabeth.  Hb 
devotkm  to  Protcstantbrn  made  him  feverishly  alive  to  the 
perib  which  thccaiened  the  Reformation;  and  he  took  an 
alamist  view  of  every  situation.  Ever  dreading  a  blow,  he  was 
always  eager  to  strike  the  first;  and  alive  to  the  perib  of  peace, 
he  was  blind  to  the  dangers  of  war.  He  supplied  the  momentum 
which  was  neoess^  to  counteract  the  caution  of  Buxghley  and 
Elisabeth;  but  it. was  probably  fortunate  that  hb  headstrong 
oounseb  were  genesally  overruled  by  the  eitcomspectwn  of  hb 
sovereign*  He  would  have  phmged  England  into  war  with 
^Mun  in  1573,  when  the  risks  would  have  been  mfisittly  greater 
than  in  xs88,  and  when  the  Huguenot  influence  over  the  Fxcncfc 
government,  on  which  he  xdied  for  support,  would  probably 
have  broken  in  hb.  hands;  Hb  dear-cut,  strenuous  policy  oif 
open  hostilities  has  always  bad  its  admirers;  but  it  b  difficult 
to  see  how  y«g»««*«»  could  have  secured  horn,  it  more  than  she 
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actually  did  from  Elizabeth's  more  Fabian  tactics.  War, 
declared  before  £ngland  had  gained  the  naval  experience  and 
wealth  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  before  Spain  had  been 
weakened  by  the  struggle  in  the  Netherlands  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  sea-rovers,  would  have  been  a  desperate  expedient; 
and  the  ideas  that  any  action  on  Elizabeth's  part  could  have 
made  France  Huguenot,  or  prevented  the  disruption  of  the 
Netherlands,  may  be  dismissed  as  the  idle  dreams  of  Protestant 
enthusiasts. 

Walsingham,  however,  was  an  accomplished  diplomatist, 
and  he  reserved  these  truculent  opinions  for  the  ears  of  his  own 
government,  incurring  frequent  rebukes  from  Elizabeth.  In  his 
professional  capacity,  his  attitude  was  correct  enough;  and, 
indeed,  his  anziety  for  the  French  alliance  and  for  the  marriage 
between  Elizabeth  and  Anjou  led  him  to  suggest  concessions  to 
Anjou's  Catholic  susceptibilities  which  came  strangely  from  so 
staunch  a  Puritan.  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  marry,  and 
although  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  England 
and  France  in  April  2572,  the  French  government  perceived 
that  public  opinion  in  France  iisuld  not  tolerate  an  open  breach 
with  Spain  in  Protestant  interests.  Coligny's  success  in  captivat- 
ing the  mind  of  Charles  IX.  infuriated  Catherine  de  MMicis, 
and  the  prospect  of  France  being  dragged  at  the  heeb  of  the 
Huguenots  infuriated  the  Catholics.  The  result  was  Catherine's 
attempt  on  Coligny's  life  and  then  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, which  placed  Walsingfaam's  person  in  jeopardy  and 
ruined  for  the  time  all  hopes  of  the  realization  of  his  poh'cy  of 
active  French  and  English  co-operation. 

He  was  recalled  in  April  1573,  but  the  queen  recognized  that 
the  failure  had  been  due  to  no  fault  of  his,  and  ei^t  months 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council  and  made  joint 
secretary  of  state  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  He  held  this  office 
jointly  or  solely  until  his  death;  in  1577  when  Smith  died, 
Dr  lliomas  Wilson  was  associated  with  Walsingham;  after 
Wilson's  death  in  1581  Walsingham  was  sole  secretary  until 
July  1586,  n^en  Davison  began  his  brief  and  ill'fated  seven 
months'  tenure  oi  the  ofiice.  After  Davison's  disgrace  in  February 
1587  Walsingham  remained  sole  secretary,  though  WoUey  a»- 
sisted  him  as  Latin  secretary  from  1588  to  1590.  He  was  also , 
returned  to  parliament  at  a  by-election  in  1576  as  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Surrey  in  succession  to  Charles  Howard,  who  had  become 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  he  was  re-elected  for  Surrey 
in  X  584,  X 586  and  x  588.  He  was  knighted  on  December  1,1577, 
and  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  on  April  22, 1578. 

As  secretary,  Walsingham  could  pursue  no  independent  policy ; 
he  was  rather  in  the  position  of  permanent under-secretary  of  the 
combined  home  and  foreign  departments,  and  he  had  to  woiit 
under  the  direction  of  the  council,  and  particularly  of  Burghlcy 
and  the  queen.  He  continued  to  urge  the  necessity  of  more 
vigorous  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  abroad, 
though  now  his  clients  were  the  Dutch  rather  than  the  Huguenots. 
In  June  1578  he  was  sent  with  Lord  Cobham  to  the  Netherlands, 
mainly  to  glean  reliable  information  on  the  complicated  situation. 
He  had  interviews  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  Casimir  who 
was  there  in  the  interests  of  Protestant  Germany,  with  Anjou 
who  came  in  his  own  interests  or  in  those  of  France,  and  with 
Don  John,  who  nominally  governed  the  country  in  Philip's  name ; 
the  story-that  he  instigated  a  plot  to  kidnap  or  murder  Don  John 
is  without  foundation.  His  letters  betray  discontent  with  Eliza- 
beth's reluctance  to  assist  the  States;  he  could  not  understand 
her  antipathy  to  rebellious  subjects,  and  he  retunied  In  October, 
having  accomplished  little. 

In  August  X58X  he  was  sent  on  a  seoond  and  briefer  mission  to 
Paris.  Its  object  was  to  secure  a  solid  Angkv-French  alliance 
agahast  Spain  without  the  condition  upon  which  Henry  III. 
insisted,  namely  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  Anjou. 
The  French  government  would  not  yield,  and  Walsingham  came 
back,  to  be  followed  by  Anjou  who  sought  in  personal  interviews 
to  overcome  Elizabeth's  objections  to  matrimony.  He,  too, 
was  unsacoessfttl;  and  a  few  m<mUis  later  he  was  dismissed  with 
some  English  mon^  and  ottensible  assuiances  of  support. 
But  secretly  Elizabeth  coontcnnined  his  plana;  unlike  Walsing- 


ham, she  would  sooner  have  seen  PhiKp  mnahi  master  of  the 
Netherlands  than  see  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  His 
final  embassy  was  to  the  court  of  James  VI.  in  1 583,  and  here  his 
vehement  and  suspicious  Protestantism  led  him  astray  and 
provoked  him  into  counterworking  the  designs  of  his  own 
government.  He  was  convinced  that  James  was  as  hostile  to 
Elizabeth  as  Mary  herself,  and  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  as 
inimical  to  popery  as  he  was  to  presbyterianism.  Elizabeth  and 
Buighley  were  inclined  to  try  an  alliance  with  the  Sootiish  king, 
and  the  event  justified  their  policy,  which  Walsingham  did  his 
best  to  frustrate,  although  deserted  on  this  occasion  by  his  chief 
regular  supporter,  Leicester. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Walsingham. was  mainly  occupied  In 
delecting  and  frustrating  the  various  pk>ts  formed  against 
Elizabeth's  life;  and  herein  be  achieved  a  success  denied  him 
in  his  foreign  policy.  He  raised  the  English  system  of  secret 
intelligence  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  At  one  time  he  is 
said  to  have  had  in  his  pay  fifty-three  agents  at  foreign  couns, 
besides  eighteen  persons  whose  iunctions  were  even  more  obscure. 
Some  of  them  were  double  spies,  sold  to  both  parties,  whose  real 
sentiments  are  still  conjectural  i  but  Walsingham  was  more 
successful  in  seducing  Catholic  ^ies  than  his  antagonists  were 
in  seducing  Protestant  spies,  and  most  o£  his  information  came 
from  Catholics  who  betrayed  one  another  In  his  office  in  London 
men  were  trained  in  the  arts  of  deciphering  correspondence, 
feigning  handwriting,  and  of  breaking  and  repairing  seals  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  detection.  His  spies  were  naturally  doubtful 
characters,  because  the  profession  does  not  attract  honest  men; 
morality  of  methods  can  no  more  be  expected  from  counter* 
plotters  than  from  plotters;  and  the  prevalence  of  political  or 
religious  assassination  made  counterplot  a  necessity  in  the 
interests  of  the  state. 

The  most  famous  of  the  plots  frustrated  by  Walsingham  was 
Anthony  Babington's,  which  he  detected  in  1586.  Of  the  guilt 
of  the  main  conspirators  there  is  no  doubt«  but  the  complicity  of 
Mary  Stuart  has  been  hotly  disputed.  Walsinj^am  bad  long 
been  convinced,  like  pariiaroent  and  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
of  the  necessity  of  removing  Mary;  but  it  was  only  the  discovery 
of  Babmgton's  plot  that  enabled  him  to  bring  pressure  enough 
to  bear  upon  Elizabeth  to  ensure  Mary's  execution.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  naturally  led  to  the  theory  that  he  concocted, 
if  not  the  plot,  at  least  the  proofs  of  Mary's  connivance.  Un- 
doubtedly he  facilitated  her  self-incrimination,  but  of  her  active 
encouragement  of  the  plot  there  can  bfc  little  doubt  after  the 
publication  of  her  letters  to  Mendoza,  in  which  she  excuses  her 
complicity  on  the  plea  that  nO  other  means  were  left  to  secure  her 
hberation.  Considering  the  part  he  played  in  this  transaction, 
Wakingham  was  fortunate  to  escape  the  fate  which  the  queen 
with  cidculated  indignation  inflicted  upon  Davison. 

Walsingham  died  deeply  in  debt  on  April  6, 1590.  Since  1579 
he  had  Uved  mainly  at  Bam  Elms,  Barnes,  maintaining  an 
adequate  establishment;  but  his  saUry  did  ifot  cover  his 
expenses,  he  was  burdened  with  his  son-in-law  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
debts,  and  he  obtained  few  of  those  perquisites  ndiich  Elizabeth 
lavished  on  her  favourites.  He  had  little  of  the  courtier  about 
him;  his  sombre  temperament  and  directness  of  speech  irritated 
the  queen,  and  it  says  something  for  both  of  them  that  he 
retained  her  confidence  and  his  office  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

Dr  Karl  StAhlin's  elaborate  and  echolady  Sir  Francis  WahtHgham 
ftnd  seine  Zeit  (Heidelberg,  vol.  i.,  1908)  supersedes  all  previous 
aceovnts  of  Walsingham  so  far  as  it  goes  ( 1 573) ;  Dr  St&hitn  lias  aho 
dealt  with  the  early  history  <A  the  family  in  his  Die  Walsingham  bis 
tur  Mitte  des  t6.  Jahrkunderts  (Heidelberi^.  1905).  Vast  masses  of 
Walsingham**  correspondence  are  preserved  in  the  Record  Office  and 
the  Bntbh  Museam;  some  have  been  epitomized  in  the  Portizn 
Calendar  (as  far  as  IS82) ;  and  his  corre^ndence  during  his  two 
embassies  to  Fcanoe  was  published  in  extenso  by  Sir  Dudley  Digfes  ia 
1655  under  the  title  rA«  CompUat  Ambassador,  possibly,  as  baa  been 
suggested  by  Dr  Stfthlin,  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  similar  policy  then 
bemg  pursued  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  ascription  to  Sir  Francis  of 
Arcana  Anlica:  or  Walsingham' s  Manual  of  Prudential  Maxims  for 
the  Statesman  and  the  Courtier  is  erroneous;  the  book  is  really  the 
translation  of  a  French  treatise  by  one  Edward  Walsingham  who 
flourished  c.  1643-1659.  See  also  Webb,  Milter  and  Beckwith's 
History  of  OMmnrti  (1899)  and  Di€L  Nat,  Biog.  lix.  231.34a 
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Mr  Cony«n  Read,  who  edited  the  Bardtu  Papers  ("  Cunden  '*  ler. 
IQ09).  relating  to  Mary's  trial,  was  in  1910  enga^  on  an  elaborate 
Ufe  of  Walsiiurli3in«  part  of  which  the  present  writer  was  able  to  see 
in  MS.   ^^  (A.F.P.) 

WAISINOHAM.  THOMAS  (d.  c.  1433),  English  chronider, 
was  probably  educated  at  the  abbey  of  St  Albans  and  at  Oxford. 
He  became  a  monk  at  St  Albans,  where  he  appean  to  hav« 
passed  the  whole  of  his  monastic  life  except  the  six  years  between 
1394  and  1400  during  which  he  was  prior  of  another  Benedictine 
house  at  Wymondham,  Norfolk.  At  St  Albans  he  was  in  chaige 
of  the  scriptorium,  or  writing  room,  and  he  died  about  1422. 
Walsingham's  most  important  woric  is  his  Bishria  Angficana, 
a  valuable  piece  of  woric  covering  the  period  between  1272  and 
X422. .  Some  authorities  hold  that  Walsingham  himself  only 
wrote  the  section  between  1377  and  139a,  but  this  view  is  con- 
troverted by  James  Gairdner  in  his  Barly  cknmiden  of  Europe 
(1879). 

The  Bittoria^  which  from  the  beginning  to  1377  is  largely  a  com- 
pilation  from  eartier  chroniclers,  was  published  by  Matthew  Parker  in 
1574  M  HisUnia  A  n^iae  breeis.  For  the  "  Rolls  "  series  it  has  been 
edited  in  two  volume*  by  H.  T.  Riley  (186V-1864).  Coverinff  some  of 
the  same  ground  Walsingham  wrote  a  Ckronicon  Angtiae:  this  deals 
with  English  history  frbm  1328  to  1388  and  has  been  edited  by  Sir 
E.  M.  Thonywon  forthe  "  RoHs"  scries  (1874).  Hisother  writings  in- 
clude the  Cesta  abbaium  numasterii  S.  Albani  and  the  Y^igma 
Neustriat.  TheGeita  is  a  history  of  the  abbots  of  St  Albans  from  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  to  1381.  The  original  work  of  Walsingham 
is  the  period  between  1308  and  1 381,  the  earlier  part  being  merely  a 
compilation ;  it  has  been  edited  for  the  "  Rolls  "  scries  by  H  T  Riley 
( 1 867- 1 869) .  The  Ypodigma  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  but  it  also  contains  some^  English  history  and  its  value 
M  not  great.  Compiled  about  1419.  it  was  dedicated  to  Henry  V. 
and  was  written  to  justify  this  king's  invasion  of  France.  It  was  first 
published  by  Mattnew  Parker  in  1574,  and  has  been  edited  for  the 
^  Rolls  "  series  by  H.  T.  Riley  (1876).  Another  history  of  England  by 
Walsii^ham  dealing  with  the  period  between  1272  and  1393  is  in 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  This  agrees  in  many  particulars 
with  the  Ckrontcon  Angliae,  but  it  is  much  less  hostile  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Walsingham  is  the  main  amhority  for  the 
history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.,  including  the  nsing  under  Wat  Tyter  in  1381.  He  shows 
considerable  animus  against  John  Wycliffe  and  the  LoUanla. 

WALTER,  HUBERT  (d.  X30s),  chief  justiciar  of  England  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  relative  of  Ranulf  de  Glanvill, 
the  great  justiciar  of  Henry  II.,  and  rose  under  the  eye  of  his 
kinsman  to  an  important  position  in  the  Curia  Regis.  In  1184 
and  in  11 8s  be  appears  as  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  He  was 
employed,  sometimes  as  a  negotiator,  sometimes  as  a  justice, 
sometimes  as  a  royal  secretary-.  He  received  no  clerical  pro- 
motion from  Henry  II.,  but  Richard  I.  appointed  him  bishop  off 
Salisbury,  and  by  Richard's  command  be  went  with  the  ihixd 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  gained  the  respect  of  all  the 
crusaders,  and  acted  as  Richard's  principal  agent  in  all  negotia- 
tions with  Saladin,  being  given  a  place  in  the  first  band  of  pilgrims 
that  entered  Jerusalem.  He  led  the  English  army  back  to 
England  after  Richard's  departure  from  Palestine,  but  in 
Sicily  he  heard  of  the  king's  captivity,  and  hurried  to  join  him  in 
Germany.  In  1 193  he  returned  to  England  to  raise  the  king's 
ransom.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  elected  archbbhop  of  Canter- 
bury and  made  justiciar.  He  was  very  successful  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  after  Richard's  last  visit  be  was  practic- 
ally the  ruler  of  England.  He  had  no  light  task  to  keep  pace 
with  the  king's  constant  demand  for  money.  He  was  compelled 
to  work  the  administrative  machineiy  to  its  utmost,  and  indeed 
to  invent  new  methods  of  extortion-  To  pay  for  Richard'^ 
ransom,  he  hod  already  been  compelled  to  tax  personal  property, 
the  first  instance  of  such  taxation  for  secular  purposes.  The 
main  feature  of  all  his  measures  was  the  novel  and  extended  use 
of  representation  and  election  for  all  the  purposes  of  government. 
His  chief  measures  are  contained  in  his  instruction  to  the  itinerant 
jtistices  of  1 194  and  1198,  in  his  ordinance  of  1195  ior  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace,  and  in  his  scheme  of  X198  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  carucage.  The  justices  of  X194  were  to  order  the 
election  of  four  coroners  by  the  suitors  of  each  county  court. 
These  new  oflkers  were  to  ''  keep."  i.e.  to  register,  the  pleas  of 
the  crown,  an  important  duty  hitherto  left  to  the  sheriff.  The 
juies,  both  for  answering  the  questions  asked  by  the  judges  and 
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for  tiying  cases  under  the  gnnd  assise,  were  to  be  chosen  by  a 
oonmittce  of  four  knights,  also  elected  by  the  suitors  of  each 
county  court  for  that  puxpose.  In  2x95  Hubert  issued 'an 
oxdiaan<»  by  which  four  knights  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
hundred  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  peace,  and  ^m  this  humbte 
beginning  eventually  was>evolved  the  office  of  justice  of  th» 
peace.  His  rdiance  upon  the  knights,  or  middle-class  laiul- 
owners,  vHio  now  for  the  first  time  appear  in  the  pob'tical  fore- 
ground, is  all  the  more  uitensting  because  it  is  this  class  who» 
either  as  membeis  of  parliament  or  justices  of  the  peace,  were  to 
have  the  effective  rule  of  England  in  their  hands  for  so  many 
centuries.  In  1x98,  to  satisfy  the  king's  demand  for  money, 
Hubert  demanded  a  carucage  or  plough-tax  of  five  shillings  o» 
eveiy  plougli4si)d  (caiucate)  under  cultivation.  This  was  the 
old  tax,  the  Danegeld,  in  a  new  and  heavier  form  and  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  levying  it.  To  xnake  it  easier,  the  justiciar 
oideied  the  assessment  to  be  made  by  a  sworn  jury  in  evexy 
bundled,  and  one  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  these  jurors 
wterealao  elected.  Besides  these  impo^ant constitutional  changes, 
Hubert  negotiated  a  peace  with  Scotland  in  1x95,  and  in  X197 
another  witJi  the  Welsh.  But  Richard  had  grown  dissatisfied 
with  him,  for  the  carucage  bad  not  been  a  success,  and  Hubert 
had  failed  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Great  Council  when 
its  members  refused  to  equip  a  foice  of  kn^ts  to  serve  abroad. 
In  XX98  Hubert,  who  had  inherited  from  his  predecessors  in  the 
primacy  a  fierce  quarrel  with  the  Canterbury  monks,  gave  these 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  complaining  to  the  pope,  for  in 
arresting  the  London  demagogue,  William  Fits  Osbert,  he  had 
committed  an  act  of  sacrilege  in  Bow  Church,  which  belonged 
to  the  monks.  The  pope  asked  Richard  to  free  Hubert  from  all 
secular  duties,  and  he  did  so,  thus  making  the  demand  an  excuse 
for  dismissing  Hubert  from  the  justiciaiship.  On  the  27th  of 
May  XX99  Hubert  crowned  John,  making  a  speech  in  which  the 
old  theory  of  election  by  the  people  was  oiunciated  for  the  last 
time.  He  also  took  the  office  of  chancellor  and  cheerfully  worked 
under  Geoffrey  Fits  Peter,  one  of  his  former  subordinates.  In 
I  sot  he  i^ent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Philip  Augustus  of 
France,  and  in  1202  he  returned  to  England  to  keep  the  kingdom 
in  peace  while  J<^n  was  losLog  his  continental  pottessions.  In 
X  SOS  he  died.  Hubert  was  an  ingenious,  original  and  industriotis 
public  servant,  but  he  was  gxaaping  and  perhaps  dishonest. 

See  W.  Stubbs,  Constitiaional  HisUfry,  vol.  i.  (1897);  Miss  K. 
Nornte'a  Engfand  wider  the  Angeein  Kings,  vol.  ii.  (1887);  W» 
Stubbs,  preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  Roger  of  Hoveden's  CkronicU  ("  Rolls" 
series*  1^68-1871}. 

WALTBl,  JOHN  (x7^/9-x8x2),  founder  of  The  Times 
newspaper,  London,  was  botn  in  i7i^/9t  probably  in  London, 
and  £rom  the  death  of  his  father,  Richard  Walter  (about  x755/6)» 
until  X7SX  was  engaged  In  a  proqterous  business  as  a  coal 
merchant.  He  played  a  leading  part  in  eatablbbing  a  Coal 
Excbuige  in  London;  but  short^  after  X78X,  when  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  solely  as  aa  tmderwriter  and  became  a  member 
of  Lloyd's,  he  over-speculated  and  &iled.  In  1782  he  bouj^t 
from  one  Henry  Johnson  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  printing 
from  "  logotypes  "  (Le.  founts  of  words  or  portions  of  words, 
instead  of  letters),  and  made  some  improvements  in  it.  In  x  784 
he  acquired  an  old  printing  office  in  Blackfrian,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Printing-house  Square  of  a  later  date,  and 
esUbliShed  there  his  "  Logographic  Office."  At  first  he  only 
vndertook  the  printing  of  books,  but  on  xst  January  1785 
he  started  a  small  new^Mper  called  The  Daily  Universal  Register, 
which  on  reaching  its  940th  number  on  xst  January  X788  was 
renamed  Tbe  Times,  The  printing  business  developed  knd 
prospered,  but  the  newspaper  at  first  had  a  somewhat  chequered 
career.  In  X789  Mr  Walter  was  tried  for  a  libel  in  it  on  the 
duke  of  York,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £50,  a  year's 
unpriaonment  in  Newgate,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour 
and  to  give  surety  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years;  and  for 
further  libeb  the  fine  was  increased  by  £xoo,  and  the  imprison- 
ment by  a  second  year.  On  9th  March  179^,  however,  he  was 
liberated  and  pardoned.  In  X799  he  w&s  again  convicted  for 
a  technical  libel,  thb  time  on  Lord  Cowper.     He  had  then  given 
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Qp  the  management  of  the  business  to  his  ddest  son,  WOliarn, 
and  bad  (1795)  retired  to  Teddington,  where  be  died,  i6th 
November  18 13.  In  1759  be  had  married  Frances  Landen 
(died  1798),  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  William  Walter  very 
soon  gave  up  the  duties  he  undertook  in  1795,  and  in  1803 
transferred  the  sole  management  of  the  business  to  his  younger 
brother,  John. 

John  Walter  (3)  (1776-1847),  who  really  established  the 
great  newspaper  of  which  his  father  had  sown  the  seed,  was  born 
on  the  33rd  of  February  1776,  end  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  About  1 798  he  was 
associated  with  his  dder  brother  in  the  management  of  his 
father's  business,  and  in  1803  became  not  only  sole  manager  but 
also  editor  of  Tke  Times.  The  second  John  Walter  was  a  very 
remarkable  man,  the  details  of  whose  practice  would  be  extremely 
interesting  if  we  could  recover  them.  But  the  conditions  of 
newspaper  work  at  that  time,  together  with  the  natural  reticence 
of  one  bom  to  do,  not  to  talk  about  doing,  drew  over  his  opera- 
tions a  veil  of  secrecy  which  there  are  now  no  means  of  penetrat- 
ing. His  greatness  must  be  measured  by  the  work  he  did.  Ho 
found  The  Times  one  of  a  number  of  unconsidered  journals  whose 
opinions  counted  for  little,  and  whose  intelligence  lagged  far 
behind  official  reports,  the  accuracy  of  which  they  had  no 
independent  means  of  checking.  He  found  it  unregarded  by  the 
great  except  when  a  stringent  law  of  libel  enabled  them  to 
inflict  vindictive  punishment  in  the  pillory  and  in  prison  for  what 
in  our  days  is  ordinary  political  criticism.  He  left  it  in  1847  a 
great  organ  of  public  opinion,  deferred  to  and  even  feared 
throughout  Europe,  consulted  and  courted  by  cabinet  ministers 
at  home,  and  in  intimate  relations  with  the  best  sources  of  inde- 
pendent information  in  every  European  capital.  The  man  who, 
Alone  among  contemporaries  of  older  standing  and  with  better 
opportunities,  raised  a  struggling  newspaper  to  a  position  such 
as  no  other  journal  has  ever  attained  or  is  likely  to  attain  in 
future,  needs  no  further  attestation  of  his  exceptional  abiity 
and  character.  The  secret  of  an  achievement  of  that  unique 
kind  is  incommunicable.  Yet  we  may  note  some  at  Teast  of  the 
elements  of  John  Walter's  monumental  success.  From  his 
father  he  inherited  a  feariess  and  perhaps  slightly  aggressive 
independence,  to  which  he  joined  a  steady  and  tireless  energy 
and  a  concentration  of  purpose  which  are  less  conspicuous  in  his 
father's  career.  He  had  been  associated  with  his  brother  in  the 
management  of  the  paper  for  five  years  before  he  took  entire 
control  and  became  his  own  editor  m  1803.  In  the  same  year 
^e  signalized  the  new  spirit  of  the  direction  by  his  opposition  to 
Pitt,  which  cost  him  the  withdrawal  of  government  advertise- 
ments and  the  loss  of  his  appointment  as  printer  to  the  Customs, 
besides  exposing  him  to  the  not  too  scrupulous  hostility  of  the 
official  world.  These  were  undoubtedly  serious  discouragemenis 
in  the  drcumsUnces  of  that  day.  In  John  Walter's  way  of 
meeting  them  we  find  a  principle  upon  which  he  consistently 
acted  through  life,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain  his  success. 
He  never  alkwed  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
great  though  distant  object  by  any  petty  calculation  of  immediate 
gain  or  loss.  He  had  set  himself  to  build  up  a  journal  which  all 
the  world  should  recognize  as  independent  of  government  favour, 
and  which  governments  themselves  should  be  compelled  to 
respect  and  reckon  with.  He  was  not  going  to  barter  that 
splendid  inheritance  for  to-day's  mess  of  pottage,  so  he  let  the 
government  do  its  worst  and  held  on  his  way.  At  times  the  way 
must  have  been  hard  and  the  anxiety  great,  but  great  also  was 
the  reward.  For  the  public  in  ever-widening  circles  received 
assurance,  in  an  age  of  considerable  literary  and  political  servility, 
of  a  man  who  could  not  be  bought,  and  a  newspaper  that  could 
be  neither  hoodwinked  nor  terrorized.  His  determination  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  amenable  to  influence  was 
forcibly  illustrated  when  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  him,  through 
the  Portuguese  ambassador,  a  service  of  gold  phite.  It  was  a 
princely  gift,  and  a  flattering  testimony  to  the  European  reputa- 
tion and  authority  of  his  newspaper.  Mr  Walter  promptly 
Rtymed it,  courteously  recognizing  the  honourable  motives  of  the 
giver,  but  stating  that  to  accept  the  gift  would  i^ace  him  under 


a  sense  of  obligation  incompatible  with  the  perfect  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  he  desired  to  nuuiitain.  It  was  the 
same  jealous  regard  for  the  complete  independence  of  Tke  Tim^.s 
that  led  him  to  insist,  as  he  did  with  remarkable  success^  upon  the 
strict  anonymity  of  the  able  men  whom  be  selected  with  the  eye 
of  a  general  to  act  as  his  coadjutors.  From  about  z8io  he 
delegated  to  others  editorial  supervision  (first  to  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  then  to  Thomas  Barnes,  and  in  1841  to  J.  T.  Delane), 
though  never  the  supreme  direction  of  policy.  Their  influence 
was  essentially  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  a  great  newspaper 
behind  them,  and  behind  the  great  newspaper  was  the  remarkiU>le 
roan  who  made  it,  and  never  ceased  from  giving  it  inspiration 
and  direction.  To  unassailable  independence,  inflexible  integrity 
and  sure  sagacity  he  added  complete  business  knowledge  of 
details,  a  sound  judgment  of  men  and  things,  and  untiring  energy 
in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  literary  quality,  in  typography  (see 
PaiNn.Nc),  in  mechanical  appliances,  and  in  the  organization 
for  the  collectiou  of  news.  These  are  the  things  that  went  to  the 
making  of  The  Times^  and  the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the 
second  John  Walter  is  that  he  supplied  them  all.  In  183a  Mr 
Walter,  who  had  purchased  an  estate  called  Bear  Wood,  in 
Berkshire  (where  his  son  afterwards  built  the  present  house), 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  that  county,  and  retained  his  seat 
till  1837.  In  1 841  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Notting- 
ham, but  was  unseated  next  year  on  petition.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  SmyUie,  had  a  family. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  38th  of  July  1847. 

John  Walter  (3)  (i8i8~x894),  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  at 
Printing-house  Square  in  x8x8,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1847.  On 
leaving  Oxford  he.  took  part  in  the  business  management  of  The 
Times,  and  on  his  father's  death  became  sole  manager,  though 
be  devolved  part  of  the  work  on  Mr  Mowbray  Morris.  He  was 
a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  serious  religious  views,  and  his 
conscientious  character  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  tone  of 
the  paper.  It  was  under  him  that  the  successive  improvements 
in  the  printing  machinery,  begun  by  his  father  in  1814,  at  last 
reached  the  stage  of  the  "  Walter  Press  "  in  1869,  the  |Moneer 
of  modern  newspaper  printing-presses.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Nottingham  as  a  moderate  Liberal,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1853  and  in  1857.  In  1859  he  was  returned  for 
Berkshire,  and  though  defeated  in  1865,  was  again  elected  in 
1868,  and  held  the  seat  till  he  retired  in  1885.  He  died  on  the 
3rd  of  November  1894.  He  was  twice  married,  first  in  1843  to 
Emily  Frances  Court  (d.  1858),  and  secondly  in  x86i  to  Flora 
Macnabb.  His  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage,  John,  was 
accidentally  drowned  at  Bear  Wood  in  1870;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr  Arthur  Eraser  Waiter  (1846-1910),  his  second 
son  by  the  first  marriage.  Mr  A.  F.  Waller  remained  chief 
proprietor  of  The  Times  till  1908,  when  it  was  converted  into  a 
company.  He  then  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  in  this  position  by  his  son  John. 

See  Newspapers:  iiedern  LoniM  Newspapers  (The  Times),  for 
the  history  of  the  paper.  (11.  Ch.) 

WALTER,  LUCY  (c.  1630-1658),  mistress  of  the  EngHsh  king 
Charles  II.  and  reputed  mother  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  {qj9.), 
is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  1630,  or  a  little  later,  at  Rocfa 
Castle,  near  Haverfordwest.  The  Waiters  were  a  Welsh  family 
of  good  standing,  who  declared  for  the  king  during  the  Civil  War. 
Roch  Castle  having  been  captured  and  burned  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  in  1644,  Lucy  Walter  found  shelter  first  in 
London  and  then  at  the  Hague.  There,  in  1648,  she  met  the 
future  king,  possibly  renewing  an  earlier  acquaintance.  There 
is  little  reason  for  believing  the  story  that  she  was  his  first 
mistress;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  her  first  lover.  The 
intimacy  between  him  and  this  "  brown,  beautiful,  bold  but 
insipid  creature,"  as  John  Evelyn  calls  her,  who  chose  to  be 
known  as  Mrs  Barlow  (Bario)  lasted  with  intervals  tUl  the 
autumn  of  1651,  and  Charles  claimed  the  paternity  of  a  child 
born  in  1649,  whom  he  subsequently  created  duke  of  Monmouth. 
A  daughter,  Mary  (b.  1651),  ol  whom  the  reputed  father  was 
HcBiy  Bcnoet,  imI  of  Arlington,  married  William  SarsficM, 
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brother  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  earl  of  Lncan.  On  the  tetmtnation 
of  her  connexion  with  Charles  II.,  Lucy  Walter  abandoned  herself 
to  a  life  o(  promiscuous  immorality,  which  resulted  in  her 
prtfmattire  death,  at  Paris,  in  1658.  Her  name  b  often  wrongly 
written  Walten  or  Waters. 

«  SeeStcioinann*  AUktrp  Memoirs  (1869),  pp.  77  aeq.  and  Addenda 
(1S80):  J.  S.  Clarke.  L^e  of  James  11.  {2  vols.,  18 16):  Oarendm 
State  Papers^  vol.  iii.  (Oxford,  1869-1876) ;  and  John  Evelyn,  Dtary, 
edited  by  W.  Bray  (1S90).  •       ^      V  ' 

WALTER  OF  COVENTRY  (fl.  1290),  English  monk  and 
chronicler,  who  was  apparently  connected  with  a  religious  house 
in  the  province  of  York,  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  historical 
compilation  which  bears  his  name»  the  iicmoriale  fratris  Waller i 
de  Covcntria.  The  word  Memoriale  is  usually  taken  to  mean 
"  commonplace  book."  Some  critics  interpret  it  in  the  sense 
of  "  a  souvenir,"  and  argue  that  Walter  was  not  the  author  but 
merely  the  donor  of  the  book;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is 
against  this  view.  The  author  of  the  Memoriale  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  mentions  the  homage  done  to  Edward 
as  overlord  of  Scotland  (1291).  Since  the  main  narrative 
extends  only  to  1225,  the  Memoriale  is  emphatically  a  second- 
hand production.  But  for  the  years  1201-1325  it  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  a  contemporary  chronicle,  the  work  of  a  Barnwell 
canon.  A  complete  text  of  the  BamwcU  work  is  preserved  in 
the  College  of  Arms  (Heralds'  College,  MS.  10)  but  has  never  yet 
been  printed,  though  it  was  collated  by  Bishop  Slubbs  for  his 
edition  of  the  Memoriale.  The  Barnwell  annalist,  living  in 
Cambridgeshire,  was  well  situated  to  observe  the  events  of  the 
barons'  war,  and  is  our  most  valuable  authority  for  that  import- 
ant crisis.  He  is  less  hostile  to  John  than  are  Ralph  of  Coggcshall, 
Roger  of  Wendovcr  and  Matthew  Paris.  He  praises  the  king's 
management  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  wars;  he  is  critical  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  pope  and  the  English  opposition;  he 
regards  the  submission  <^  John  to  Rome  as  a  skilful  stroke 
of  policy,  althoiigh  he  notes  the  fact  that  some  men  called  it 
a  humiliation.  The  constitutional  agitation  of  1215  does  not 
arouse  his  enthusiasm;  he  passes  curtly  over  the  Runnymede 
conference,  barely  mentions  Magna  Carta,  and  blames  the 
barons  for  the  resumption  of  war.  It  may  be  from  timidity  that 
the  aimalist  avoids  attacking  John,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  middle  classes,  whom  he  represents,  regarded  the  designs  of 
the  feudal  baronage  with  suspicion. 

Sec  W.  Stubbs'«  edition  of  Walter  6f  Coventry  ("  Rolls  **  series 
9  vols.,  1873-1873);  R.  Pauli,  in  Cesckichle  von  En^nd  (Hamburg, 
1853).  ilL  872.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

WALTBRSHAUSBK,  W0L9OANO  8ARTORI0S,  Bason  von 
(1809-1876);  German  geologist,  was  bom  at  Gdttingen,  on  the 
X7th  of  December  1809,  and  educated  at  the  university  in  that 
city.  There  he  devot^  his  attention  to  physical  and  natural 
sdence,  and  in  particular  to  mineralogy.  During  a  tour  in  x854~ 
x8j5  he  carried  out  a  series  of  magnetic  observations  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  He  then  gave  his  attention  to  an  exhaustive 
investigation  <^  Etna,  and  carried  on  the  work  with  some  fnter- 
ruptions  until  1843.  The  chief  result  of  this  undertaking  was  his 
great  Alias  des  i¥/iur(i858-xd6x),  in  which  he  distinguished  the  lava 
streams  formed  during  the  later  centuries.  After  Ms  return  from 
Etna  he  visited  Iceland,  and  subsequently  published  Phystsch- 
geograpkiscke  Skitze  von  Island  (T847),  Vber  die  vtdkanisehen 
Gesleine  in'SicUien  und  Fdand  (1853),  and  Geoiopscher  Atlas  von 
Island  (1853).  Meanwhile  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mhier- 
alogy  and  geology  at  Gittingen,  and  held  this  post  for  about 
thirty  years,  untfl  his  death.  In  x866  he  published  an  important 
essay  entitled  Reeherches  sur  let  dimats  de  Pipoque  actudle  et  des 
epoques  aneknnes't  in  this  he  expressed  his  bdief  that  the  Glacial 
period  was  due  to  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's 
surface/    He  died  at- Gdttingen  on  the  x6tb  of  October  1876. 

WALTHAM.  a  city  of  Middlesex  couaty,  Massachusetts, 
U.'S.A.»  on  both  banks  of  the  Charles  river,  about  xo  m.  W.  ol 
Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  18,707;  (1900)  23,481,  of  whom  6695 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  37,854«  Waltham  is  served 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  by  electric  intenirban  lines 
connecting  with  Boston,  Lowell,  Lexington,  Watcrtown  and 
Newton.    It  is  situated  on  a  aeries  of  rugged  hills  rising  from  the 


river.  Prospect  HUl  (482  ft.)  comntands  a  magnificent  view.  A 
tract  of  TOO  acres,  comprising  this  hill  and  an  adjoining  elevation, 
has  been  set  aside  as  a  public  park  by  the  city;  and  there  are 
four  playgrotmds  (total  area,  62$  acres)  and,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  a  hirge  common.  In  Waltham  are  some  43  acres  of  the 
Beaver  Brook  Reservation  and  40  acres  of  the  Charles  River 
Reservation  of  the  Metropolitan  park  system;  in  the  former  are 
the  famous  **  Waverlcy  Oaks."  The  Gore  Mansion,  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  by  Christopher  Gore 
(1758-1829),  a  prominent  lawyer  and  Feideralist  leader,  governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1809-18x0,  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  i8x4'-x8t7,  is  a  stately  country  house  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds  in  which  are  fine  old  oaks  and  elms. 
Above  the  city  the  Charles  river  b  famous  as  a  canoeing  ground, 
and  th^re  is  an  annual  canoe  carnival  between  Waltham  and 
Riverside,  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston.  The  city  has  a  good  public  library  (about  35,000 
volumes  in  19x0).  Its  principal  buildings  are  a  state  armoury, 
and  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian),  Christ  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
the  Swedenborgian,  the  First  Baptist  and  Beth  Eden  (Baptist) 
churches.  Waltham  is  the  seat  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  (established  In  Boston  in  1848),  the  first 
institution  of  its  sort  in  the  country,  and  of  the  Waltham  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  (1885),  the  first  school  to  imdcrtake  the 
training  of  nurses  for  "  day  nutsing  "  (outside  of  hospital  wards) 
on  the  present  plan,  of  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Notre 
Dame  Normal  Training  School  (Roman  Catholic),  of  the  New 
Church  School  (New  Jerusalem  Church),  of  two  business  schools, 
and  the  Waltham  Horological  School  (1870),  a  school  for  practical 
watchmaking  and  repairing;  here  also  are  the  Waltham  Hospitsd 
(1885),  the  Baby  Hospital  (1902)  and  the  Leland  Home  (1879) 
for  aged  women.  In  1905  the  city's  factory  product  was  valued 
at  $7,149,697  (2X'4%  more  than  in  X900).  The  largest  single 
establishment  was  that  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch 
Company,  which  has  here  thehirgest  watch  factory  in  the  world, 
with  an  annual  production  of  about  a  million  watches.  Watch 
and  clock  materials  were  valued  at  $123,885  in  X905.  In  1905 
cotton  goods  were  second  in  value  to  watches;  and  third  were 
foundty  and  machine-shop  products  ($5x6,067).  Other  products 
are  automobiles,  wagons  and  carriages,  bicycles,  canoes,  organs 
and  enamelled  work. 

The  fhst  white  settlement  was  made  about  1640  and  In  1691 
became  the  Middle  Precinct  of  Watertown.  In  x 738  the  township 
of  Waltham  was  scparatdy  organized.  At  various  times  it  was 
increased  in  area,  part  of  Cambridge  being  added  tn  X755  and 
part  of  Newton  in  1849,  In  X859  one  of  its  precincts  was  set  off 
to  form  part  of  the  new  township  of  Behnont.  In  1884  Waltham 
was  chartered  as  a  city.  The  first  power  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  cloth  hi  the  United  States  was  established  here  in  18 14 
as  an  experiment  by  the  company  which  biult  the  mills  and  the 
city  of  LowelL  Waltham  became  an  important  manufacturing 
city  in  the  decade  before  the  American  -  Civil  War,  when  the 
company  which  in  X853  made  the  first  American  machine- 
made  watches  moved  hither  from  Roxbury  and  established  the 
Waltham  watch  industry.  This  watch  company,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Observatory  at  Washington  and  the 
transmission  thence  of  true  time  throughout  the  country  by 
electric  telegraph,  had  an  elaborate  observatory  for  testing  and 
setting  its  watches. 

VALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  Waltham  Holv  Cross,  a  market 
town  in  the  Epping  parh'amentary  division  of  Essex,  England, 
on  the  Lea,  and  on  the  Cambridge  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern 
railway,  13  m.  N.  by  £.  from  London.  Pop.  of  urban  district  of 
Wahham  Holy  C^ross  (X90X)  6549.  The  neighbouring  county  of 
the  Lea  valley  is  fiat  and  unlovely,  but  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  low 
hills  rise  in  the  direction  of  Hainault  and  Epping  Forests.  Of 
the  former  magnificent  crudform  abbey  church  the  only  portion 
of  importance  now  remaining  is  the  nave,  forming  the  present 
parish  church,  the  two  easternmost  bays  being  converted  into 
the  chancel.  It  is  a  very  fine  soecimen  of  ornate  Norman. 
Only  the-  western  supports  of  the  ancient  tower  now  remain. 
A  tower  corresponding  with  the  present  size  of  the  church  was 
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erected  in  1556  and  restored  in  X79S.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
church  is  a  lady  chapel  dating  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  III.,  containing 
some  good  Decorated  work,  with  a  crypt  below.  Of  the  monastic 
buildings  there  remain  only  a  bridge  and  gateway  and  other 
slight  fragments.  Bishop  Hall  became  curate  of  Waltham  in 
161 2,  and  Thomas  Fuller  was  curate  from  1648  to  1658.  At 
Waltham  Cross,  about  x  m.  W.  of  Waltham  in  Hertfordshire, 
is  the  beautiful  cross  erected  (i  291-1294)  by  Edward  I.  at  one 
of  the  resting-places  of  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  its  way 
to  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  of  Caen  stone  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  Pietro  Cavallini,  a  Roman 
sculptor.  It  is  hexagonal  in  plan  and  consists  of  three  stages, 
decreasing  towards  the  top,  which  is  finished  by  a  crocketed 
spirelet  and  cross.  The  lower  stage  is  divided  into  compartments 
enclosing  the  arms  of  England,  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Ponthieu. 
Its  restoration  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  The  royal  gun- 
powder  factory  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  government  works 
were  built  in  1890  at  Quinton  Hill,  }  m.  W.  of  the  town,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordite;  and  the  town  possesses  gun-cotton 
and  percussion-cap  factories,  flour-mills,  malt  kilns  and  breweries. 
Watercresses  are  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
are  extensive  market  gardens  and  nurseries. 

The  town  probably  grew  up  round  the  church,  wluch  was  built 
early  in  the  xith  century  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  true  cross. 
The  manor  was  held  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  The  town  was 
never  more  than  a  market  town  until  1894.  In  1845  a  local 
board  of  twelve  members  was  formed  to  govern  it;  in  1894, 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  it  was  brought  under  an  urban 
district  coundL  The  market  of  Waltham  was  granted  to  the 
abbey  by  Richard  I.  and  confirmed  in  1227  by  Henry  IIL,  who 
also  conceded  two  fairs  in  1251:  one  for  ten  days  following  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  other  on  the  vigil  of  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Cross  and  for  seven  days  after,  llie  charter  from 
which  the  present  market  appears  to  be  derived  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  and  gave  a  Tuesday  market  for  miscel- 
laneous stock.  The  fairs  have  died  out,  although  as  late  as  1 792 
they  were  held  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the  25th  and  26th  of 
September.  The  fisheries  in  the  river  Lea  appear  in  records 
from  1086  onwards.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  fulling 
mill  is  mentioned,  and  by  the  year  X72X  three  powder  mills  were 
in  existence. 

WALTHAMSTOW,  a  suburb  of  London  in  the  Walthamstow 
parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  a  short  distance  £. 
of  the  river  Lea,  with  several  stations  on  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  railway,  6  m.  N.  of  Liverpool  Street  station.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1891)  46,346;  (1901)  95,x3x.  It  is  sheltered  on 
the  north  and  east  by  low  hills  formerly  included  in  Epping 
Forest.  The  church  of  St  Mary  existed  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  the  present  building,  chiefly  of  brick,  was  erected  in  X535 
by  Robert  Thome,  a  merchant,  and  Sir  George  Monoux,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  has  undergone  frequent  alteration. 
Besides  other  old  brasses  it  contains  in  the  north  aisle  the 
effigies  in  brass  of  Sir  George  Monoux  (d.  1543)  and  Atme  his  wife. 
There  are  a  number  of  educational  institutions,  including  a  school 
of  art;  Forest  School,  founded  in  1834  in  connexion  with 
King's  College,  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  well-known  English 
public  schools.    Brewing  is  extensively  carried  on. 

In  the  retga  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Walthamstow  belonged 
to  Waltheof ,  son  of  Siward,  earl  of  Northiunberland,  who  married 
Judith,  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  betrayed  him  to  his 
death  in  107$.  The  estate  subsequently  passed  in  X309  to  Guy 
de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  on  the  attainder  of  Earl 
Thomas  in  1396  reverted  to  the  crown.  Afterwards  it  came 
bto  the  possession  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset;  from 
the  Somersets  it  passed  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  in  X639  came 
to  the  Maynard  family.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  George  Gascoigne  the  poet  (d.  157 7).  Sir  William  Batten, 
commissioner  of  the  navy  (d*  1667),  the  friend  of  Pepys,  had  his 
seat  at  Walthamstow,  and  was  frequently  visited  here  by 
Pepyi. 


WALTHARIUS,  a  Latin  poem  founded  on  Gcnnaa  popular 

tradition,  relates  the  exploits  of  the  west  Gothic  hero  Walter  of 
Aquitaine.  Our  knowledge  of  the  author,  Ekkehard,  a  monk 
of  St  Gall,  is  due  to  a  Uiter  Ekkehard,  known  as  Ekkehard  IV. 
(d.  1060),  who  gives  some  account  of  him  in  the  Casus  Sa»fi$ 
GaUi  (cap.  80).  The  poem  was  written  by  Ekkehard,  genetally 
distinguished  as  Ekkehard  I.,  for  his  master  Geraldus  in  hk 
schooldays,  probably  therefore  not  later  than  920,  since  he  was 
probably  no  longer  young  when  he  became  deacon  (in  charge  of 
ten  moidcs)  in  957.  He  died  in  973.  Waltharius  was  dedicated 
by  Geraldus  to  Erdianbald,  bishop  of  Strassburg  (fl.  965-991), 
but  MSS.  of  it  were  in  circulation  before  that  time.  Ekkehard  IV. 
stated  that  he  corrected  the  Latin  of  the  poem,  the  Germanisms 
of  which  offended  his  patron  Aribo,  archbishop  of  Mainz.  The 
poem  was  probably  based  on  epic  songs  now  lost,  so  that  if  the 
author  was  still  in  his  teens  when  ha  wrote  it  he  must  have 
possessed  considerable  and  precocious  JMweis. 

Walter  was  the  son  of  Alphere,  ruler  of  Aquitame,  which  in  the 
5th  century,  when  the  legend  developed,  was  a  province  of  the  west 
Gothic  Spanish  kingdom.  When  Attila  invaded  the  west  the 
western  princes  are  represented  as  making  no  resistance.  They 
purchased  peace  by  offering  tribute  and  hostages.  King  Cibich, 
here  described  as  a  Prankish  king,  gave  Hagen  as  a  hostage 
<of  Trojan  race,  but  not,  as  in  the  Ntbtlungtnliedy  a  kinsman  of 
the  royal  house)  in  i^ace  of  his  infant  son  Gunther;  the  Bur- 
gundian  king  Heririh,  his  daughter  Hiltegund;  and  Alphere,  hU 
son  Walter.  Hagen  and  Walter  became  brothets  in  arms, 
fighting  at  the  head  of  Attila's  armies,  while  Hiltegund  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  queen's  treasure.  Presently  Gunther  succeeded 
his  father  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Huns,  whereupon 
Hagen  fled  from  Attila's  court.  Walter  and  Hiltegund,  who  had 
been  betrothed  in  childhood,  also  made  good  their  escape  during  a 
drunken  feast  of  the  Hims,  taking  with  them  a  great  treasure. 
The  story  of  thdr  fli^t  forms  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures 
of  old  German  story.  They  were  recognized  at  Worms,  however, 
where  the  treasure  excited  the  cupidity  of  Gunther..  Taking 
with  him  twelve  knights,  among  them  the  reluctant  Hagen, 
he  pursued  them,  and  overtook  them  at  the  Wa^enstein  in  the 
Vosges  mountains.  Walter  engaged  the  Nibdungen  knights 
one  at  a  time,  until  all  were  slain  but  Hagen,  who  held  aloof 
from  the  battle,  and  was  only  persuaded  by  Gunther  to  attack  his 
comrade  in  arms  on  the  second  day.  He  lured  Walter  from  the 
strong  position  of  the  day  before,  and  both  Gunther  and  Hagca 
attackeid  at  once.  All  three  were  incapacitated,  but  their  wounds 
were  bound  up  by  Hiltegund  and  they  separated  friends 

The  essential  part  of  this  story  is  the  series  of  sin^  rmnhats 
The  occasional  incoherences  of  the  tale  make  it  probable  that 
many  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  legend.  The  Tkidrdts 
Saga  (chaps.  241-244)  makes  the  story  m<Mre  probable  by  repre> 
senting  tbe  pursuers  as  Huns.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
Hagen  was  originally  the  father  of  Hiltegund,  and  that  the  tale 
was  a  variant  of  the  saga  of  Hild  as  told  in  the  Skal4skapam4L 
Hild,  daughter  of  King  Hogni,  was  carried  off  by  Hedinn,  son  ol 
Hjarrandi  (A.S.  Heorrenda).  The  fight  between  the  forces  of 
father  and  lover  only  ceased  at  sundown,  to  be  renewed  on  the 
morrow,  since  each  evening  Hild  raised  the  dead  by  her  incanta- 
tions. This  is  obviously  a  form  of  the  old  myth  of  the  daily 
recurring  struggle  between  light  and  darkness.  The  songs  sung 
by  Hiltegund  in  Waltkanus  during  her  ni^t  watches  were 
probably  incantations,  a  view  strengthgpcd  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
Polish  version  the  glance  of  Helgunda  is  said  to  have  inqnred  the 
combatants  with  new  strength.  Hiltegund  has  retained  nothing 
of  Hild's  fierceness,  but  the  fragment  of  the  Anfl^o<^azon  WaUkn 
shows  more  of  the  original  spirit.  In  Waltharius  Hiltegund 
advises  Walter  to  fly;  in  Waldas  she  urges  him  to  the  combat* 

Bibliography.— IFttXrAariVit  was  first  edited  by  Fischer  (Ldpag, 
1780).  Later  and  more  critical  editions  are  by  Jacob  Grimm  \LaL 
Cedukie  des  MitUidters  (Gdtlingen.  1838):  R.  Peiper  (Berlin.  1873): 
V.  Scheffel  and  A.  Holder  (Stuttgart,  1874):  there  are  Gcraiaa 
translations  by  F.  Linnig  (Padcrborn,  1885),  and  H.  Althof  (Lctpz^ 
1896).  See  also  Scheffd's  novel  of  Eckehard  (Stuttnrt.  1887).  The 
A.S.  figments  of  Walden  were  first  edited  by  C.  bcephens  (t86o), 
afterwards  by  R  WQlker  in  BtU.  der  wt^sdcht,  Pmsit  (vol.  L» 
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.  1881);  b]f  F.  Holtliauaeo  In  CHUhorgs  Ndttkrit  Aruknfl 
(vol.  v.,  1899),  with  autotype  reproductioos  m  the  two  leaves  which 
have  been  preserved.  See  also  A.  Ebert.  AUg.  Cesck.  dtr  Lit  des 
MiltelaUirs  im  Abendlande  (Leipzig,  1874-1887);  R.  Koesd.  Cesck. 
der  dentsehen  LiUratur  Hs  turn  A usgante  des  Milldallers  (vol  i,  pt.  ii., 
Straasharg,  1807);  M.  D.  Lamed,  The  Sa§t  of  Waller  efAqmttnm 
(Baltimore^  1S92):  B.  Symons*  Deutsche  Hddensate  ^tia«faiirg, 
1905).  With  Waithorius  compare  the  Scottish  ballads  of  "  Earl 
^nd  "  and  "  Erilnton  "  (F.  J.  ChUd's  Engiisk  and  Scottidi  Pefmiar 
BaUadSt  L  88  leq.). 

WALTHBOP  (d.  X076),  eari  of  Northnmbria,  was  a  son  of  Earl 
Siward  of  NortbambTJa,  and,  although  he  ms  probably  educated 
for  a  monastic  life,  becune  etjA  oi  Huntingdon  and  Northampton 
about  1065.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings  he  submitted  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  but  when  the  Danes  invaded  the  north  of 
England  in  1069  he  joined  them  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
York,  only,  however,  to  make  a  fresh  submission  after  their 
departure  in  roTo.  Then,  restored  to  Us  earidom,  he  married 
William's  niece,  Juditii,  and  in  1072  was  appointed  earl  of 
Nortbumbria.  In  1075  Waltheof  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
the  king  arranged  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford;  but  soon 
repenting  of  his  action  he  confessed  his  gallt  to  Archbishop 
Lainfranc,  and  then  to  William,  who  was  in  Normandy.  Re- 
turning to  EngUnd  with  Willkm  he  was  arrested,  and  after  being 
brought  twice  before  the  king's  court  was  sentenced  to  death. 
On  the  3ist  of  May  X076  he  was  beheaded  on  St  Giles's  Hill, 
near  Winchester.  Weak  and  unreliabk  in  character,  Waltheof, 
like  his  father,  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  immense  bodily 
strength.  Devout  and  charitable,  he  was  regarded  by  the  English 
as  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  worked  at  his 
tomb  at  Crowland.  The  earl  l^t  three  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Matnda,  brought  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  to  her 
second  husband,  David  L,  king  of  Scotland.  One  of  Waltheof 's 
grandsons  was  Waltheof  (d.  1159),  abbot  of  Melrose. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Norman  Conquest,  vols,  n.,  iii.  and  iv. 
(i  870-1876). 

WALTRBR,  BBRVHARD  (1430-^504),  German  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  143a  He  was  a  man  of  large  means, 
which  he  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  When  Rcgbmontanus 
(q.v.)  settled  at  Nuremberg  in  1471,  Walther  built  for  their 
common  use  an  observatory  at  which  in  1484  docks  driven  by 
weights  were  first  used  in  astronomical  determinations.  He 
further  brought  into  prominence  the  effects  of  refraction  in  alter- 
ing the  apparent  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  substituted 
Venus  for  the  moon  as  a  connecting-link  between  observations  of 
the  sun  and  stars.  Walther  established  a  printing-press,  from 
which  some  of  the  earliest  editions  of  astronomical  works  were 
issued.  His  observations,  begun  in  1475  a°<^  continued  until  his 
death  in  May  1504,  were  pubUsbed  by  J.  SchSner  in  1544,  and  by 
W.  Snell  in  1618,  as  an  appendix  to  bis  Observationes  Hassiaceae. 

See  J.  G.  Doppelmayr,  Hist.  Nachricht  von  den  nimbergiscken 
Matkematicis,  p.  33  (1730);  G.  A.  Will,  NUmbergisckes  GeUhrtun- 


Lexihon,  vtL  381  (1806);  J.  F.  Montuda,//nr.  des  mathimotiqttes,  i 
_ ~      del\ 
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Noricae  basisastronomica  (,1719);  J.  F.  Wddlcr,  Hist.astronomiae, 


^ 


6;  J.  S.  Bailly.  Hist,  de  Vastr.  nwdeme,  L  319;  E.  F.  Apelt,  Die 
rformation  der  Stemkundej  p.  ^:_J.  P.  von  Wureelbaur,  Uranies 


p.  322;  A.  G.  K&stner,  Geschiehte  der  Kfathematik,  iL  324;  Aft/* 
UHungen  des  VereinsjUr  Cesch.  der  Stadt  NUmberg,  vii  337  (1888) 
(H.  Petz);  R.  Wolf,  Cesck.  der  Astr,  p.  92,  &c 

WALTHBR  VON  DER  VOOELWEIDE  (c.  iiro-e.  1230),  the 
most  celebrated  of  medieval  Cierman  lyric  poets.  For  all  his 
fame,  Walther's  name  is  not  foimd  in  contemporary  records, 
with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  mention  in  the  travelling  ac- 
counts  of  Bishop  Wolfger  of  Passau— "  Walthero  canton  de 
Vogelweide  pro  pellicio  V.  solidos  longos  " — "  To  Walther  the 
singer  of  the  Vogelweide  five  shillings  to  buy  a  fur  coat,"  and 
the  main  sources  of  information  ahovA  him  ore  lus  own  poems 
and  occasional  references  by  contemporary  Minnesingers.  It  is 
clear  from  the  title  k^  (Herr,  Sir)  these  give  him,  that  he  was 
of  noble  birth;  but  it  is  equally  clear  from  his  name  Vogelweide 
(Lat.  oviarium,  a  ^thering  place  or  preserve  of  birds)  that  he 
belonged  not  to  the  higher  nobiUty,  who  took  their  titles  from 
castles  or  villages,  but  to  the  nobility  of  service  (DienstadeOt 
humble  retainers  of  the  great  lords,  who  in  wealth  and  position 
were  little  removed  from  non-noble  free  cultivators.    For  a 


long  tfaAe  the  place  of  his  birth  wns  a  matter  of  dispate,  until 
Professor  Frans  Pfeiffer  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  was  born  in  the  Wipthal  in  Tirol,  where,  not  far  from 
the  Uttle  town  of  Sterdng  on  the  Eisak,  a  wood— called  the 
unorder-  und  Hintervogdweide— preserves  at  least  the  name 
of  his  vanished  home.  This  origin  would  account  for  what  is 
known  of  Walther's  early  life.  Tirol  was  at  this  time  the  home 
«f  several  noted  Minnesingers;  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  under 
the  enlightened  duke  Frederick  L  of  the  house  of  Babenberg, 
had  become  a  centre  of  poetry  and  art.  Here  it  was  that  the 
young  poet  learned  his  craft  under  the  renowned  master  Reinmar 
the  Old,  whose  death  he  afterwards  lamented  in  two  of  his  most 
beautiful  lyrics;  and  in  the  open  handed  duke  he  found  his 
first  patron.  This  happy  period  of  his  life,  during  which  he  pro- 
duced the  most  charming  and  spontaneous  of  iaa  love-lyrics, 
came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Duke  Frederick  in  X198. 
Henceforward  Walther  was  a  wanderer  from  court  to  court, 
singing  for  his  lodging  and  his  bread,  and  ever  hoping  that  some 
patron  would  arise  to  save  him  from  this  '*  juggler's  life  "  (gougd- 
fmort)  and  the  shame  of  ever  pla3ring  the  guest.  For  material 
success  in  this  profession  he  was  hardly  c^culated.  His  criti- 
cism of  men  and  manners  was  scathing;  and  even  when  this 
did  not  touch  his  princely  patrons,  their  underlings  often  took 
measures  to  rid  themsdves  of  so  uncomfortable  a  censor.  Thus 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  court  of  the  generous  duke  Bemhaid 
of  Carinthia  (i202-*r256);  after  an  experience  of  the  tumultuous 
household  of  the  landgrave  of  Tkuringia  he  warns  those  who 
have  weak  ears  to  give  it  a  wide  berth;  and  after  three  yean 
at  the  court  of  Dietrich  L  of  Meissen  (rdgned  1x95-1221)  he 
complains  that  he  had  recdved  for  his  services  not  her  money 
nor  praise.  Walther  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  strong  views;  and 
it  is  this  which  gives  him  his  main  significance  in  history,  as 
distinguished  from  his  place  in  literature.  From  the  moment 
when  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  (1197)  opened  the 
fateful  struggle  between  empire  and  papacy,  Walther  threw 
himself  ardently  ihto  the  fray  on  the  side  of  (German  independ- 
ence and  unity.  Thoagh  his  religious  poems  sufficiently  prove 
the  sincerity  of  hn  catholidsm,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
days  opposed  to  the  extreme  claims  of  the  popes,  whom  he 
attacks  with  a  bitterness  which  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
strength  of  his  patriotic  feelings.  His  political  poems  begin 
with  an  appeal  to  Germany,  written  in  z  198  at  Vienna,  against 
the  disruptive  ambitions  of  the  princes: — 

"  Crown  PhUip  with  the  Kaiser's  crown 
And  bid  them  vex  thy  peace  ho  more." 

He  was  present,  on  the  8th  of  September,  at  Philip's  coronation 
at  Mainz,  and  supported  him  till  his  victory  was  assured.  After 
Philip's  murder  in  1209,  he  "said  and  sang"  in  support  of 
Otto  of  Brunswick  against  the  pai)al  candidate  Frederick  of 
Staufen;  and  only  when  Otto's  usefulness  to  Germany  had 
been  shattered  by  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1212)  did  he  turn 
to  the  rising  star  of  Frederick  IL,  now  the  sole  representative 
of  German  majesty  agdnst  pope  and  princes.  From  the  new 
emperor  his  genius  and  his  zeal  for  the  empire  at  last  received 
recognition;  and  a  small  fief  in  Franconia  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  which,  though  he  complained  that  its  value  was  little,  gave 
him  the  home  and  the  fixed  position  he  had  so  long  desired. 
That  Frederick  gave  him  an  even  more  signal  mark  of  his  favour 
by  making  him  the  tutor  of  his  son  Henry  VII.,  is  more  than 
doubtful.  The  fact,  in  itself  highly  improbable,  rests  only  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  single  poem,  which  is  capable  of  another 
interpretation.  Walther's  restless  spirit  did  not  suffer  him  to 
remain  long  on  his  new  property.  In  1217  we  find  him  once 
more  at  Vienna,  and  again  in  1219  after  the  return  of  Duke 
Leopold  VI.  from  the  crusade.  About  1224  he  seems  to  have 
settled  on  his  fief  near  Wflrzburg.  He  was  active  In  urging  the 
German  princes  to  take  part  in  the  crusade  of  1228,  and  may 
have  accompanied  the  crusading  army  at  least  as  far  as  his 
native  Tirol  In  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  he  paints  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  made 
his  life  seem  a  thing  dreamed.  He  died  about  1230,  and  was 
buried  at  WUrzburg,  after  leaving  directions,  according  to  the 
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jitory,  Uiat  the  birds  were  to  be  fed  at  his  tomb  dafly.  The 
original  gravestone  with  its  Latin  inscription  has  disappeared; 
but  in  1843  a  new  monument  was  erected  over  the  spot.  There 
is  ako  a  fine  statue  of  the  poet  at  Bozen,  unveiled  in  1877. 

Historically  interesting  as  Walther's  pc^tical  vecses  arc, 
their  merit  has  been  not  a  little  exaggerated  by  modem  German 
critics,  who  saw  their  own  imperial  as{urations  and  anU-papal 
prejudices  reflected  in  this  patriotic  poet  of  the  middle  agesi 
Of  more  lasting  value  are  the  beautiful  lyrics,  mainly  dealing 
with  love,  which  led  his  contemporaries  to  hail  him  as  their 
master  in  song  {unsers  sangts  meisler).  He  is  of  course  unequal. 
At  his  worst  he  docs  not  rise  above  the  tiresome  conventionalities 
of  his  school.  At  his  best  he  shows  a  spontaneity,  a  charm  and 
a  facility  which  his  rivals  sought  in  vain  to  emulate.  His  earlier 
lyrics  are  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  of  feeling  for  nature  and  of  the 
glory  of  love.  Greatly  daring,  he  even  rescues  love  from  the 
convention  which  had  made  it  the  prerogative  of  the  nobly 
bom,  contrasts  the  titles  "  woman  "  (wtp)  and  "  lady  "  (JroAwe) 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  puts  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  lyrics — UtUer  dor  linden — into  the  mouth  of  a  umple 
girl.  A  certain  seriousness,  which  is  apparent  under  the  joyous- 
ness  of  his  earlier  work,  grew  on  him  with  years.  Religiousdind 
didactic  poems  become  more  frequent;  and  his  verses  in  praise 
of  tovc  turn  at  times  to  a  protest  against  the  laxer  standards 
of  an  age  demoralized  by  political  unrest.  Throughout  his 
attitude  is  healthy  and  sane.  He  preaches  the  crusade;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  suggests  the  virtue  of  toleration,  pointing  out 
that  in  the  worship  of  God 

"  Chrbtians,  Jews  and  heathen  all  agree." 
He  fulminates  against  "  false  love  ";  but  pours  scorn  on  those 
who  maintain  that  "  love  is  sin."  In  an  age  of  monastic  ideals 
and  loose  morality  there  was  nothing  commonplace  in  the  simple 
lines  in  which  he  sums  up  the  inspiring  principle  of  chivalry  at 
its  best: — 

*'  Swer  guotes  wlbcs  lid>c  hAt 
Der  schamt  sich.  ieder  missecftt."  * 

Altogether  Walther's  poems  g^ve  us  the  picture  not  only  of  a 

great  artistic  genius,  but  of  a  strenuous,  passionate,  very  human 

and  very  lovable  diaracter. 

The  Cediekte  were  edited  by  Kari  Lachroaiin  (1827).  This  edition 
of  the  great  scholar  was  re-editod  by  M.  Haupt  isrd  cd.,  1853). 
Waltker  v,  d,  Vogdweide,  edited  by  Franz  Pfeiffer,  with  intnxluction 
and  notes  (Ath  raition.  by  Karl  Bartsch,  Leipzig,  1873).  Clossarium 
MH  d.  Gedichten  Walther's,  nebst  e.  Reimverteichnis,  by  C.  A.  Homig 
(Quedlinbuiig,  1844).  There  are  translations  into  incKiern  German  by 
D.  Obermann  (1886),  and  into  English  verse  SdtcUd  poems  of  WaUer 
wn  der  Vogelveidc  bv  W.  Alison  Pnillips,  with  introduction  and  notes 
(London,  1896).  The  poem  Unier  der  Linden,  not  included  in  the 
latter,  was  freely  translated  by  T.  L.  Beddoes  (Works,  1800),  more 
closely  by  W.  ^  Phillips  in  the  Nineieentk  Century  for  fufy  1806 
(cGXXxiii.  p.  70).  Leben  u.  Dickten  WaUher*s  von  der  Vogelweide,  by 
Wilhelm  Wilroanns  (Bonn,  2883),  is' a  valuable  critical  study  of 
the  poet's  life  and  works.  CW.  A.  P.) 

WALTON,  BRIAN  (1600-1661),  EnglUh  divine  and  scholar, 
was  born  at  Seymour,  in  the  district  of  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  in 
1600.  He  went  to  Cambridge  as  a  sizar  of  Magdalene  College  in 
1616,  migrated  to  Peterhouae  in  x6iS,  was  bachelor  in  1619 
and  master  of  arts  in  1633.  After  holding  a  school  mastership 
and  two  curacies,  he  was  made  rector  of  St  Martin's  Orgar 
in  London  in  1628,  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
contest  between  the  London  clergy  and  the  citizens  about  the 
city  tithes,  and  compiled  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is 
printed  in  Brewster's  ColUctanea  (1752).  His  conduct  in  this 
matter  diH>layed  his  ability,  but  his  zeal  for  the  exaaion  of 
ecclcsbstical  dues  was  remembered  in  1641  in  the  articles 
brought  against  him  in  parliament,  which  appear  to  have  led 
to  the  sequestration  of  his  very  con^derable  preferments.*  He 
wa;  also  charged  with  Popish  practices,  but  on  frivolous  grounds, 
and  with  aspersing^  the  members  of  parliament  for  the  dty. 

* "  He  who  has  the  love  of  a  good  woman 
Is  ashamed  of  every  misdeed.  " 

*He  was  from  January  1635-1636  rector  of  Sandon.  tn  Essex, 
where  his  first  wife,  Anne  Gaxton,  is  buried.  He  appears  to  have 
also  been  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  for  a  very  short  time  he  had 
htki  the  rectmy  of  Sc  Giles  in  the  Fidda. 


In  1647  he  was  ordered  into  custody  as  a  deBnquent;  thenafter 
he  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  and  ultimately  returned  to  Londcm 
to  the  house  of  William  Fuller  (i58o?-x659),  dean  of  Ely, 
whose  daughter  Jane  was  his  second  wife.  In  this  retirement 
be  gave  himself  to  Oriental  studies  and  carried  through  his  great 
work,  a  Polyglot  Bible  wiuch  should  be  completer,  cheaper  and 
provided  with  a  better  critical  apparatus  than  any  previous 
work  of  the  kind  (see  Polyglot)  .  The  proposals  for  the  Polsrglot 
appeared  in  x6s3,  and  the  book  itself  came  out  in  ai±  great 
foUos  in  1657,  having  been  printing  for  five  years.  Nine  lan- 
guages are  used:  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac^  Arabic, 
Feitian,  Ethiopic,  Greek  and  Latin.  Among  hl!s  cdlaboratoxs 
were  James  Ussher,  John  Lightfoot  and  Edward  Pococke, 
Edmund  Castell,  Abraham  Whedocke  and  Patrick  Young. 
Thomas  Hyde  and  Thomas  Greaves.  The  great  nndertaking 
was  supported  by  liberal  subscriptions,  and  Walton's  political 
opinions  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  help  of  the  Commonweallfa; 
the  paper  uiised  was  freed  from  duty,  and  the  interest  of  Cxom 
well  in  the  work  was  acknowledged  in  the  ori^nal  preface,  part 
of  wfaJch  was  afterwards  canceUcd  to  make  way  lor  move  loyal 
e:q)res^ns  towards  that  restored  monarchy  under  which 
Oriental  studies  in  England  immediately  began  to  languid. 
To  Walton  himself,  however,  the  Reformation  brought  no  dis- 
appointment. He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  in  December 
x66o.  In  .the  following  spring  be  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  took  little  part  in  the  business.  In 
the  autumn  of  1661  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  diocese,  and 
returning  to  London  be  died  on  the  sgth  of  November. 

However  much  Walton  was  indebted  to  his  helpers,  the  Polyglot 
Bible  is  a  great  monument  of  industry  and  of  capacity  lor  dtrectir^ 
a  vast  undertaking,  and  the  J^rolegomeno  (separately  reprinted  by 
Dathc,  1777,  and  oy  Francjs  Wranghan,  182O  show  judgment  as 
well  as  learning.  The  same  qualities  apjiear  in  Walton's  Consideratar 
Considered  (1659)1  a  reply  to  the  Constderalions  of  John  Owen,  who 
thought  that  the  accumulation  of  material  for  the  revision  of  the 
received  text  tended  to  atheism.  Amqag  Walton's  works  mast  also 
be  mentioned  an  Jntroduelio  ad  Ucttoncm  linguarum  orienlalium 
(1654:  and  ed.,  1655),  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  fV>lyglot 

See  Henry  j.  Todd,  Memoirs  of  the  lAfe  and  Writings  of  WalUm 
(London,  1821),  in  a  vols.,  of  which  the  second  contains  a  reprint 
of  Walton's  answer  to  Owen. 

WALTON,  IZAAK  (1593-1683),  English  writer,  author  of 
The  Com  pleat  Angler,  was  bom  at  Stafiford  on  the  9th  of  August 
i593'>  the  register  of  his  baptism  gives  his  father's  name  as 
Jcrvis,  and.  nothing  mOrc  is  known  of  his  parentage.  He  settled 
in  London  as  an  ironmonger,  and  at  6rst  had  one  of  the  small 
shops,  7i  ft.  by  $  ft.,  in  the  upper  storey  of  Gresham's  Royal 
Burse  or  Exchange  in  ComhiU.  In  1614  he  had  a  shop  in  Fleet 
Street,  two  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane.  Here,  in  the  parish 
of  St  Dunstan's,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Dr  John  Donne, 
then  vicar  of  that  church.  His  first  wife,  married  in  December 
1626,  was  Rachd  Floud,  a  great-great-niece  of  Ardibisbop 
Cranmcr.  She  died  in  1640.  He  married  again  soon  after,  ha 
second  wife  being  Anne  Ken — the  pastoral  "  Kcnna  "  of  The 
Angler's  iruA— step-sister  of  Thomas  Ken,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  After  the  Royalist  defeat  at  Marston  Moor, 
he  retired  from  business.  He  had  bought  some  land  near  his 
birthplace,  Stafford,  and  he  went  to  live  there;  but,  according  to 
Wood,  spent  most  of  his  time  ^  in  the  families  of  tht  eminent 
dergymen  of  Engbnd,  of  whom  he  was  much  beloved  ";  and 
in  1650  he  was  again  living  in  CletkenwdL  In  1653  came  out 
the  first  edition  of  his  famous  book.  The  Compkat  An^,  His 
second  wife  died  in  1662,  and  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedral 
church,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  her  memoiy.  One  of  hh 
daughters  married  Dr  Hawkins,  a  prebendary  of  Wiocb^er. 
The  last  forty  years  of  his  long  life  seem  to  have  been  spent  in 
ideal  Insure  aiul  occupation,  the  old  man  trevcUhig  here  and 
there,  visiting  bis  "  eminent  clergymen  '*  and  other  brethren  of 
the  ahgle,  compiling  the  biographies  of  congenial  spirits,  and 
collecting  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  for  the  enlargement  of 
bis  famous  treatise.  After  x66a  he  found  a  home  at  Famham 
Castle  with  George  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  be 
dedicated  his  Life  of  George  Herbert  and  also  that  of  Richard 
1  Hooker;  and  from  tkno  to  time  he  visited  Charles  Cotton  in 
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lits  6sluiig  boaae  on  tbe  Dove.  He  died  in  his  daaj^tcr's  liouse 
At  Winchester  on  the  15th  of  December  1683,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedraL  It  is  characteristic  of  hts  khidly  nature  that 
he  left  his  property  at  Shalford  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his 
native  town. 

Walton  hooked  a  much  bigger  fish  than  be  angled  for  when  he 
offered  his  quaint  treatise,  The  CompUal  Angler^  to  the  public. 
There  is  hardly  a  name  in  Knglbh  literature,  even  of  the  first 
rank,  whose  immortality  is  more  secure,  or  whose  personaUty  is 
the  subjea  of  a  more  devoted  cult.  Not  only  is  he  the  saur 
^alts  of  a  considerable  sect  in  the  reli^on  of  recreation,  but 
multitudes  who  have  never  put  a  worm  on  a  hook— even  on  a 
fly-hook— have  been  caught  and  securely  held  by  his  picture 
of  the  delights  of  the  gentle  craft  and  his  easy  leisurely  transcript 
of  his  own  simple,  peaceable,  lovable  and  amusing  character. 
The  CampUat  Angfer  was  published  in  1653,  but  Walton  con- 
tinued to  add  to  its  completeness  in  his  leisurely  way  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  dedicated  to  John  OfBey,  his  most 
honoured  friend.  There  was  a  second  edition  in  1655,  a  third 
in  x66i  (identical  with  that  of  1664),  a  fourth  in  1668  and  a  fifth 
in  1676.  In  this  last  edition  the  thirteen  chapters  of  the  original 
have  grown  to  twenty-one,  and  a  second  part  was  added  by  his 
loving  fdend  and  brother  angler  Charles  Cotton,  who  took  up 
"  Venator "  where  Walton  had  left  him  and  completed  his 
instruction  in  fly-fishing  and  the  making  of  flies.  Walton  did 
not  profess  to  be  an  expert  with  the  fly;  the  fly-fishing  in  his 
first  edition  was  contributed  by  Thomas  Barker,  a  retired  cook 
and  humorist,  who  produced  a  treatise  of  his  own  in  1659;  bu£ 
in  the  use  of  the  live  worm,  the  grasshopper  and  the  frog  "  Pis- 
cator  **  himself  could  speak  as  a  master.  The  famous  passage 
about  the  frog — often  misquoted  about  the  worm — "  use  him  as 
though  you  loved  him,  that  is,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may 
possibly,  that  he  may  live  the  longer  "^appears  in  the  original 
edition.  The  additions  made  as  the  work  grew  were  not  merely 
to  the  technical  part;  happy  quotations,  nfcw  turns  of  phrase, 
songs,  poems  and  anecdotes  were  introduced  as  if  the  leisurely 
author,  who  wrote  it  as  a  recreation,  had  kept  it  constantly  in 
his  mind  and  talked  it  over  point  by  point  with  his  numerous 
brethren.  There  were  origuoally  only  two  interlocutors  in  the 
opening  scene,  "  Piscator  "  and  "  Viator  ";  but  in  the  second 
edition*  as  if  in  answer  to  an  objection  that  **  Piscator  "  had  it 
too  much  in  his  own  way  in  praise  of  angling,  he  introduced  the 
falconer,  "  Auccps,"  changed  "  Viator  "  into  "  Venator  "  and 
made  the  new  companions  each  dilate  on  the  joys  of  his  favourite 
sport. 

Although  The  Compieai  An^  was  not  Walton's  first  literary 
work,  hb  leisurdy  labours  as  a  biographer  seem  to  have  grown 
out  of  his  devotion  to  angling.  It  was  probably  as  an  angler  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  oif  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  but  it  is  clear 
that  Walton  had  more  than  a  love  of  fishing  and  a  humorous 
temper  to  reoommend  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  accomplished 
ambassador.  At  any  rate,  Wotton,  who  had  intended  to  write 
the  life  of  John  Donne,  and  had  already  corresponded  with 
Walton  on  the  subjea,  left  the  task  to  hhn.  Walton  had  already 
contributed  an  Ekgy  to  the  1633  edition  of  Donne's  poems, 
and  he  completed  and  published  the  life,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  learned  critics,  in  1640.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
dying  in  1639,  Walton  undertook  his  life  abo;  it  was  finished  in 
164a  and  published  in  1O5X.  His  life  of  Hooker  was  publSihed 
in  i66ay  that  ol  George  Herbert  in  1670  and  that  of  Bishop 
Sandenon  in  167S.  All  these  subjects  were  endeared  to  the 
biographer  by  a  certain  gentleness  of  <fisposition  and  cheerful 
piety;  three  of  them  at  least — Donne,  Wotton  and  Herbert— 
were  tnglers.  Their  lives  were  evidently  written  with  lovin« 
pains,  in  the  same  leinirely  fashion  as  his  Angkr,  and  like  it 
are  of  value  leas  as  exact  knowledge  than  as  harmonious  and 
complete  pictures  of  character.  Walton  abo  rendered  affection- 
ate acrvioe  to  the  memory  of  hb  friends  Sir  John  Skeffington 
and  John  Chalkhill,  editing  with  prefatory  iu>tices  Skeffington's 
Hen  oILormu  in  165*  and  Chalkhill's  Thealma  and  CUarekms  a 
few  months  before  hb  own  death  in  1683.  Hb  poems  and  prose 
fngmenu  were  ooUected  in  1878  UAdcr  the  title  of  WaUomMo. 
xxyui  6 


The  beat-known  oM  edition  of  the  Angler  b  J.  Moor's  (Sod  ed., 
182A).  The  book  was  edited  by  Andrew  Laos  m  1896,  and  various 
inoaem  editions  have  appeared.  The  standara  biography  b  that  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  A  ngUer  (i  836).  There 
are  noHces  also,  with  additional  scrape  of  fact,  annexed  to  two 
American  editions,  Bethune's  (1847)  and  Dowfing's  (1857^.  An 
edition  of  Walton's  tiees,  by  G.  Sampson,  appcAnd  in  1903.  See  also 
Itaak  WalUm  and  his  Friends,  by  S.  Martin  (1903). 

WALTON-LB-DALB,  an  urban  dbtrict  in  the  Darwen  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Lancashire,  Engbnd,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ribble,  immedbtdy  above  Preston.  Pop.  (1901)  11,271.  The 
church  of  St  Leonard,  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  was  originally  erected  in  the  nth  century.  The  earliest 
portions  of  the  present  building  are  the  Perpendicular  chancel 
and  tower,  the  nave  having  been  rebuilt  in  1798,  while  the 
transepts  were  erected  in  1816.  There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing old  brasses  and  monuments.  Cotton-spinning  b  carried  on, 
and  there  are  market-gardens  in  the  vicinity.  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  here,  and  there  was  perhaps  a  roadside  post 
on  the  Hte.  The  manor  of  Walton  was  granted  by  Henry  de 
Lacy  about  1130  to  Robert  Banastre.  It  afterwards  passed  by 
marriage  to  the  Langtons,  and  about  1592  to  the  Hoghtons  of 
Hoghton.  Walton  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  great  battle 
of  Preston,  fought  on  the  17th  of  August  1648  between  Crom- 
well and  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In  1701  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  o\h.et  Jacobites  incorporated  the 
town  by  the  style  of  the  "  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  ancient 
borough  of  Walton."  In  17x5  the  passage  of  the  Ribble  was 
bravely  defended  against  the  Jacobites  by  Parson  Woods  and 
hb  parishioners  of  Atherton  (7.V.). 

WALTON-ON-THAMES,  an  urban  dbtrict  in  the  Epsom 
parliamentary  division  of  Surrey,  England,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  17  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  Sonth-Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  10,329. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  has  late  Norman  portions,  and  contsins 
numerous  memoriab,  including  ejtamples  of  the  work  of  Chantrey 
and  Roubiliac.  A  verse  inscribed  upon  a  piUar  is  reputed  to 
be  Queen  Elizabeth's  profession  of  faith  as  regards  transubstantia- 
tion.  The  queen  was  a  frequent  resident  at  Henry  VIII.'s  pabce 
of  Oatlands  Park,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars 
of  the  1 7th  century.  The  property  subsequently  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  the  park  is  reduced  in  extent  by  the  modem 
growth  of  villd^  surrounding  it.  It  contains,  however,  a  remark- 
able grotto  built  of  mineral  and  sulactitic  rock,  shclb  and  other 
simibr  materiab,  by  one  of  the  caib  of  Lincoln  when  owner. 
Ashley  Park,  a  Tudor  mansion  (in  the  main  modernized), 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  at  times  the  residence  of 
Cromwell;  while  John  Bradshaw,  who,  as  lord  president  of  the 
court,  sentenoed  Charles  L  to  death,  occupied  the  old  manor 
house  of  Walton.  Wahon  b  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers  and 
boating  parties. 

WALTON-ON-THB-VAZB  (or  Wm.ioii>lb-Souoi),  a  watering- 
place  in  the  Harwkh  parliamentary  divbimi  of  Essex,  England, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway  from 
Colchester,  71I  m.  E.N.E.  from  London.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  9014.  Thb  portion  of  the  coast  has  suffered  from  en- 
croachment of  the  8ea»  and  a  part  of  the  old  village  of  Walton, 
with  the  dinrch,  was  engulfed  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  A  prebendaiy  stall  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
was  endowed  with  the  bnds  thus  consumed  (praebenda 
consimpla  per  mare).  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  b  the  open 
North  Sea,  with  a  fine  stretch  of  sand  and  shingle,  affording  good 
bathing.  To  the  west  b  an  inegdar  inlet  studded  with  low 
isbnds,  known  as  Hanlord  Water.  The  Naze  b  a  promontoiy 
a  m.  N.  by  E.  of  the  town,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Walton  are 
low  cliffs  exhibiting  the  fossiliferous  red  crag  formation.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  b  a  bride  building  dating  mainly  from 
1804.  Walton  has  a  public  hall,  several  hoteb  and  a  small 
theatre;  and  iron  foundries  and  brick  works.  Services  of 
passenger  steamers  in  connexion  with  Harwich,  Clacton-on« 
Sea,  and  London  are  mamtained  in  the  summer. 

WALTZING  H0U8B  (or  Japanese  Wax.t2ing  Moitse),  ft 
pied  race  of  the  house  mouse  {Uta  mutcuku),  or  one  of  iu  allies, 
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on^uUy  bnd  in  China,  and  known  in  Japan  as  the  Nankin 
mouse.  The  habit  of  these  mice  of  H>tnning  round  and  round 
after  their  tails  is  highly  developed,  and  continually  exercised. 
In  Japan,  where  there  were  originally  two  breeds,  a  grey  and 
a  white,  these  mice  are  kept  in  cages  on  account  of  their  dancing 
propensities.  The  dancing  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  due 
to  a  disease  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear;  but  Dr  K.  Kishi,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Zeilsckrifi  fiir  vrissenschaJUicke  Zoohgu  (vol. 
xxi.  pt.  3),  concludes  that  it  is  the  effect  of  confinement  for 
untold  centuries  in  small  cages. 

WALWORTH.SlRWlLUA]l(d.X385),  lord  mayor  of  London, 
belonged  to  a  good  Durham  family.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
John  Lovekyn,  a  member  of  the  Fishmongers'  Gild,  and 
succeeded  his  master  as  alderman  of  Bridge  ward  in  1368,  becom- 
ing sheriff  in  1370  and  lord  mayor  in  1374.  He  is  said  to  have 
suppressed  usury  in  the  dty  during  bis  term  of  office  as  mayor. 
His  name  frequently  figures  as  advancing  loans  to  the  king, 
and  he  supported  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
dty,  where  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  king's  uncle. 
His  most  famous  exploit  was  his  encounter  with  Wat  Tyler  in 
X381,  during  his  second  term  of  office  as  lord  mayor.  In  June 
ci  that  year,  when  Tyler  and  his  followers  entered  south  London, 
Walworth  defended  London  Bridge  against  them;  he  was 
with  Richard  II.  when  he  met  the  insurgents  at  Smtthfidd, 
and  assisted  in  slaying  their  leader  (see  Tyler,  Wat),  after- 
wards raising  the  dty  bodyguard  in  the  king's  defence;  for 
which  service  he  was  rewarded  by  knighthood  and  a  pension. 
He  subsequently  served  on  two  commissions  to  restore  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  died  in  1385,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St  Michad,  Crooked  Lane,  of  which  he  was  a 
considerable  benefactor.  Sir  William  Walworth  was  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  Fishmongers'  Gild,  and  he  invariably 
figured  in  the  pageants  prepared  by  them  when  one  of  thdr 
members  attained  the  mayoralty.  He  became  a  favourite 
hero  in  popular  tales,  and  appeared  in  Richard  Johnson's 
Niiu  Worthies  of  London  in  xsq2. 

See  WUliam  Herbert,  The  History . . .  of  St  Michael,  CrooM 
lane,  London  . . .  (1831) :  W.  and  R.  Woodcock,  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Lord  Mayors  (i&i6);  an  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebdlion  in  a  frag- 
mentary chronicle  printed  by  G.  H.  Trevdyan  in  the  En^wk 
Historieal  Review  Guiy  1898}. 

WAMPUM,  or  WAUPtTK-PEACB  (Amer.  Ind.  wampam, 
"white";  ^,  "bead"),  the  shell-money  of  the  North 
Amoican  Indians.  It  consisted  of  beads  made  from  shells,  and, 
unlike  the  cowry-money  of  India  and  Africa  (which  was  the 
shell  in  its  nattual  state),  required  a  considerable  measure  ol 
skill  in  its  manufacture.  Wampum  was  of  two  cdours,  dark 
purple  and  white,  ol  cylindrical  form,  averaging  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in  diameter.  Its  colour 
determined  its  value.  The  term  wampum  or  wampum-peage 
was  apparently  applied  to  the  beads  only  when  strung  or  woven 
together.  They  were  ground  as  smooth  as  gbss  and  were 
strung  together  by  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre.  Dark 
wampum,  which  was  made  from  a  "  hard  shdl "  dam  {Venus 
wsereemaria)t  popularly  called  quahang  or  quahog,  a  corruption 
of  the  Indian  name,  was  the  most  valuable.  White  wampum 
was  made  from  the  shell  of  whelks,  dther  from  the  common 
whdk  {Buednum  imdatum),  or  from  that  of  PynUa  eonaliadata 
and  Pynda  tarica.  Wampum  was  employed  most  in  New 
England,  but  it  was  common  elsewhere.  By  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  York  it  was  called  seawan  or  tecwand,  and  roenoh^  in 
Virginia,  and  perhaps  farther  south,  for  shell<>money  was  also 
known  in  the  Carolinas,  but  whether  the  roencke  of  the  Virginian 
Indians  was  made  from  the  same  spedes  of  shell  as  wampum 
is  not  dear.  Cylindrical  shell-beads  similar  to  the  wampum  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  Indians  were  made  to  some  extent  by  the 
Indians  of  the  west  coast.  This  was  manufactured  from  the 
Mytilus  aUifomianus,  a  nussd  which  abounds  there. 

In  the  trading  between  whites  and  Indians,  wampum  so  com- 
pletdy  took  the  place  of  cn^dinary  coin^that  its  value  was  fixed 
by  legal  enactment,  three  to  a  penny  an<l  five  shillings  a  fathom. 
'fhe  fothom  was  the  name  for  a  count,  and  the  number  of  diells 
varied  according  to  the  accepted  standard  of  <-«-hflpgf     llms 


where  six  wampum  went  to  the  penny,  the  fathom  consiated  of 
360  beads;  but  where  four  made  a  penny,  as  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts standard  of  1640,  then  the  fathom  counted  240W  The 
beads  were  at  first  worth  more  than  five  shiliinip  per  fathom,  the 
price  at  which  they  passed  current  in  1643.  A  few  yean  before 
the  fathom  had  been  worth  nine  or  ten  shillings.  Connecticut 
recdved  wampum  for  taxes  in  1637  at  four  a  penny.  In  1640 
Massachusetts  adopted  the  Connecticut  standard,  "white  to 
pass  at  four  and  bleuse  at  two  a  penny."  There  was  no  restric- 
tion on  the  manufacture  of  wampum,  and  it  was  made  by  the 
whites  as  well  as  the  Indians.  The  market  was  soon  flooded 
with  carelessly  made  and  inferior  wampum,  but  it  continued  to 
be  circulated  in  the  remote  districts  of  New  England  through  the 
17th  century,  and  even  into  the  beginning  of  the  18th.  It  was 
current  with  silver  in  Connecticut  in  1704. 

Wampum  was  also  used  for  personal  adornment,  and  bdts 
were  made  by  embroidering  wampum  upon  strips  of  deerskin. 
These  bdts  or  scarves  were  symbols  of  authority  and  power 
and  were  surrendered  on  defeat  in  battle.  Wampum  also  served 
a  mnemonic  use  as  a  tribal  history  or  record.  "  The  belts  that 
pass  from  one  nation  to  another  in  all  treaties,  declarations  and 
important  transactions  are  very  carefully  preserved  in  the  chiefs' 
cabins,  and  serve  not  only  as  a  kind  of  record  or  history  but 
as  a  public  treasury.  According  to  the  Indian  conception,  these 
bdts  could  tell  by  means  of  an  interpreter  the  exact  rule,  pro- 
vision or  transaction  talked  into  them  at  the  time  and  of  which 
they  were  the  exdusive  record.  A  strand  of  wampum,  consisting 
of  purple  and  white  shell-beads  or  a  bdt  woven  with  figures  formed 
by  beauls  of  different  colours,  operated  on  the  prindple  of  asrodat- 
ing  a  particular  fact  with  a  particular  string  or  figure,  thus  giving 
a  serial  arrangement  to  the  facts  as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  memory. 
These  strands  and  bdts  were  the  only  visible  records  of  the 
Iroquois,  but  they  required  the  trained  interpreters  who  could 
draw  from  thdr  strings  and  figures  the  acts  and  mtentions 
locked  up  in  their  remembrance"  (Major  Rogers,  Account  of 
North  America,  London,  1765). 

See  Holmes,  "  Art  in  Shdl  of  the  Ancient  Americans  "  in  Aunmal 
Report  of  Burrau  oj  Ethnotogy,  Washing^,  for  iSSo-tSSi;  W.  B. 
Weeden,  Indian  Money  as  a  Factor  in  New  En^and  CHntixatiom 
(Baltimore,  X884);  E.  Inffersoll,  "Wampum  and  its  History." 
in  American  Naturalist,  vol.  xvii.  (1683);  Horatio  Hale,  "On  the 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Wampum,"  in  American  Natsiralisl,  voL  xviiL 
(1884)^  C.  L.  Norton.  "The  Last  Wampum  Coinage,"  in  AmericaM 
Maganne  for  March  1888. 

WANA,  a  valley  and  frontier  outpost  of  Waziristan  in  the 
North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Mahsud  country,  and  to  the  north  of  the  (jomal  river,  and  b  in- 
habited by  the  Waari  tribe.  Lying  on  the  border  of  Afghanistan, 
it  is  conveniently  placed  for  dominating  Waziristan  on  the  north 
and  the  Gomal  Pass  on  the  south,  and  occupies  very  much  the 
same  strategic  position  as  the  Zhob  valley  holds  in  Baluchi&tan. 
It  forms  the  end  of  the  chain  <^  outposts  extending  from  Quetta 
to  Waziristan,  and  can  be  supported  dther  from  India  by  the 
Gomal  Pass  or  from  Quetta  by  the  Zhob  valley.  In  1894,  when 
the  Indo-Afghan  boundary  commission  was  delimiting  the 
Waziri  border,  the  Mahsud  Waziris,  thinking  their  indepe^lence 
to  be  threatened,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  com- 
mission at  Wamu  The  result  was  the  Waziristan  Expedition  of 
the  same  year,  and  the  occupation  of  Wana  by  British  troops. 
On  the  formation  of  the  North-Wcst  Frontier  Province  in  igot 
it  was  dedded  to  replace  the  troops  by  militia,  and  Wana  was 
handed  over  to  them  in  1904.  It  is  now  the  headquarten  of  the 
political  agency  of  Southern  Wadristan. 

WANAMAKER.  JOHN  (1838-  ),  American  merchant, 
was  bom,  of  Palatine-Huguenot  stock,  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  I tth  of  July  1838.  He  attended  a  public  schod 
in  that  dty  until  he  was  fourteen,.then  became  an  errand  boy  for  a 
book  store,  and  was  a  retail  clothing  salesman  from  1856  until 
1861,  when  be  established  with  Nathan  Brown  (who  afterward 
became  his  brother-in-law)  the  clothing  house  of  Wanamaker 
&  Brown,  in  Philaddphia,  the  partneiship  continuing  until 
the  death  of  Brown  In  1868.  In  1869  Wanamaker  founded  the 
bouse  of  John  Waatmakcr  &  Compftny;  and  in  1875  bought  the 
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Ptanqplvaiik  RailnMid  Company's  fitifl^t  depot  at  Thirteenth 
and  Market  iticets,  and  in  the  foDowing  year  opened  it  as  a 
dry  goods  and  dotlUng  store,  subsequently  much  enlarged.  In 
September  1896  he  acquired  from  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Company 
the  former  New  York  store  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  therttfter 
greatly  enlarged  it  and  added  a  new  building;  this,  and  the 
Philadelphia  store,  are  among  the  largest  department  stores 
in  the  United  States.  Mr  Wanamaker  was  postmaster-general  in 
President  Benjamin  Harxison's  cabinet  in  1889-1895,  and 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  post-offices  on  ocean-going 
vessels.  He  early  identified  himself  with  religious  work  in  Phila- 
delphia; was  the  first  paid  secretary,  in  1857-1861,  of  that 
city's  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1870-1883,  and  in  1858  founded,  and  thereafter 
served  as  superintendent  of,  the  Bethany  (Presbyterian)  Sunday 
School,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission  in  x86z. 

WANDERU  (Wamderoo),  the  native  name  for  the  species 
of  langur  monkeys  {SemnopUhecus)  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ceylon;  but  in  India  commonly  misapplied  to  the  lion-tailed 
macaque,  Macacus  silenus  (see  Psimates). 

WANDESFORD.  CHRISTOPHER  (1592-^1640),  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  was  the  son  of  Sir  (Seorge  Wandesford  (1573-1612)  of 
Kirklington,  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  on  the  34th  of  September 
1592.  Educated  at  Clare  CV>lIege,  Cambridge,  he  entered  parlia- 
ment in  i6ax,  and  his  rise  to  importance  was  due  primarily  to 
his  friendship  with  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of 
Strafford.  Although  at  first  hostile  to  Charles  I.,  this  being 
evidenced  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  Impeachment  of 
Buckingham,  Wandesford  soon  became  a  royalist  partisan,  and 
in  1633  he  accompanied  Wentworth  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
already  master  of  the  rolls.  His  services  to  his  chief  were  fully 
recognized  by  the  latter,  whom  in  1640  he  succeeded  as  lord 
deputy,  but  he  had  only  just  begun  to  struggle  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  new  position  wlien  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1640. 

His  son  Christopher  (1628-1687),  created  a  baronet  in  1662, 
was  the  father  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  (d.  1707),  who  was 
created  an  Irish  peer  as  Viscount  Castlecomer  in  1 707,  (^tlecomer 
in  Kilkomy  having  been  acquired  by  his  grandfather  when  in 
Ireland.  Christopher,  the  and  viscount  (d,  1719)1  was  secretary- 
at- war  in  X717-X7X8.  In  1758  John,  5tb  viscount,  was  created 
Eari  Wandesford,  but  his  titles  became  extinct  when  he  died  in 

January  X784. 

For  Wandaford's  life  see  Thomas  Comber,  Memoirs  cftke  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Wandesford  (Cambrid8;e,  1778);  T.  D. 
Whitaker,  History  of  Richmondshire,  vol.  ii.  (1823);  and  the  Auto- 
biography  of  his  daughter,  Alice  Thqrnton,  edited  }jy  Charles  Jackson 
for  the  Stirtees  Society  (Durham,  1875). 

WANDIWASH,  a  town  in  the  North  Arcbt  district  of  Madras, 
India.  Pop.  (1901)  597  x.  It  is  notable  as  the  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Sir  Eyre  Ox>te  in  1760,  the  most  important  ever  won  by  the 
British  over  the  French  in  India. 

WAMDSBBK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  o\ 
Schleswig>Holstein,  practically  forming  a  populous  suburb  of 
Hamburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  and  an 
electric  tramway.  Pop.  (1905)  31.563'  It  is  best  known  as  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  poet  Johaim  Heinrich  Voss  and  of 
Matthias  Claudius,  who  here  issued  (1771-1775)  the  Wandsbecker 
Boien.  There  is  a  monument  to  Claudius  in  the  town.  Its  leading 
manufactures  are  spirits,  tobacco,  beer,  leather  and^  confectionery; 
other  industries  are  machine  building  and  gardening. 

WANDSWORTH,  a  south-western  metropolitan  boxough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Thames  and  Batter- 
sea,  and  E.  by  Lambeth,  and  extending  S.  and  W.  to  the  boundary 
of  the  county  of  London.  Pop.  (1901)  ?3*.034-  The  name, 
which  occurs  in  Domesday,  indicates  the  position  of  the  village 
on  the  river  Wandlc,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Thames.  Wands- 
worth is  the  largest  in  area  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Putney  by  the  river,  part  of  Clapham 
in  the  north-east,  Streatham  fn  the  south-east,  Balham  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Tooting  in  the  centre  and  south.    These  are 


mainly  residential  dbtricts,  and  the  boxough  is  not  tUckly 
popubted.  Towards  the  west,  along  the  Upper  Richmond  and 
Kingston  xoads,  there  is  considerable  open  country,  undulating 
and  wen  wooded.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  preserved  in  the  public 
grounds  of  Putney  Heath,  which  adjoins  WimUedon  Coinmon, 
outside  the  borough,  on  the  north;  and  Richmond  Park  and 
Barnes  Common,  parts  of  which  are  in  the  borough.  Other 
public  grounds  are  parts  of  Wandsworth  Coinmon  (X93  acres) 
and  CUpham  Common,  both  extending  into  Battersea,  Tooting 
Bee  (147  acres)  and  Streatham  Common  (66  acres),  and  Wands- 
worth Park  bordering  the  Thames.  The  borough  is  connect«l 
with  Fulham  across  the  Thames  by  Wandsworth  and  Putney 
bri<^es.  The  aimual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  starts 
from  above  Putney  Bridge,  finishing  at  Mortlake;  and  the 
club-houses  of  the  principal  rowing  clubs  of  London  are  situated 
on  the  Putney  shore.  Putney  Heath  was  formeriy  noUmooa 
as  a  resort  of  highwaymen  and  duellxsts.  Anxmg  the  institu- 
tions of  Wandsworth  are  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
Putney;  the  Fountain  and  the  Grove  fever  hospitals.  Lower 
Tooting;  the  Qapham  School  of  Art,  Wandsworth  Technical 
Institute;  the  Roman  Catholic  Training  College  for  Women, 
West  Hill;  and  Wandsworth  Prison,  Heathfidd  Road.  The 
parliamentary  borough  of  Wandsworth  returns  one  member, 
but  the  municipal  borough  also  includes  part  of  the  Clai^am 
division  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Battexsea  and  Clap- 
ham,  and  part  of  the  Wimbledon  division  of  Surrey.  The 
borough  council  conssts  of  a  mayor,  xo  aMermen  and  60  council- 
lors.   Area,  9x29*7  acres. 

WANOANUI,  the  principal  port  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
Island,  New  Zealand,  in  the  Waitotara  county,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wanganui  river,  134  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Wellington.  Pop. 
(X906)  8175.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks  at  the 
foot  of  low  hills,  from  the  summit  of  which  (as  in  (^een*s 
(hardens)  a  splendid  panorama  b  seen,  Including  the  snow-clad 
Mount  Ruapehu  to  the  north-east.  The  river  bar  obstructs 
navigation,  the  depth  not  exceeding  X4  ft.,  so  that  large  vessels 
must  lie  outside.  The  district  is  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and 
wool  and  grain  are  exported,  as  well  as  meat  and  dairy  produce, 
for  which  there  are  large  refrigerating  works.  The  Wanganui 
Collegiate  School  (Church  of  England)  is  one  of  the  largest 
boarding  schools  in  Australasia.  The  district  was  the  scene  of 
conflicts  with  the  natives  in  X847,  X864  and  x868,  and  in  the 
beautiful  Moutoa  gardens  a  monument  commemorates  the 
battle  of  that  name  (May  X4th,  X864).  The  settlement  was 
founded  in  1842. 

WANGARA,  the  Hausa  name  for  the  Mandingo  (q.v.),  a  people 
of  West  Africa;  used^also  as  the  name  of  districts  in  the  western 
and  central  Sudan.  The  Wangara  are  also  known  as  Wan- 
garawa,  Wongara,  Ungara,  Wankor6  and  Wakore.  According 
to  Idrisi  (writing  in  the  12th  century),  the  Wangara  country 
was  renowned  for  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  gold 
which  it  produces.  The  country  formed  an  island  about 
300  m.  long  by  X50  in  breadth,  which  the  Nile  {i.e.  Niger)  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  and  at  all  seasons.  This  description  corre- 
sponds fairly  accurately  with  the  tract  of  country  between  the 
Niger  and  its  tributary  the  Bani.  Idrisi's  account  of  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  land  by  the  rising  of  the  Niger  agrees  with 
the  facts.  He  states  that  on  the  fall  of  the  waters  natives  from 
all  parts  of  the  Sudan  assembled  to  gather  the  gold  which  the 
subsiding  waters  left  behind.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  x8th 
and  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century  the  discoveries  of 
Homemann,  Mungo  Park  and  others  revived  the  stories  of 
Wangara  and  its  richness  in  gold.  Geographers  of  that  period 
(e.g.  Major  Rennell)  shifted  the  Wangara  country  far  to  the  east 
and  confused  Idrisi's  description  with  accounts  which  probably 
referred  to  Lake  Chad.  Gradually,  however,  as  knowledge 
increased,  the  Wangara  territory  was  again  moved  westward, 
and  was  located  within  the  Niger  bend.  The  name  has  now 
practically  disappeared  from  the  maps  save  that  a  town  in  the 
hinterland  of  Dahomey  is  named  Wangara  (French  spelling 
Ouangara).  Idrisi's  account  as  to  the  richness  in  gold  of  the 
upper  Niger  regions  has  basis  in  fact ;  though  the  gold  brous^ 
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ia  considerable  quantities  to  the  European  trading  sutions 
on  the  GanU>ia  and  Senegal  in  the  x6th,  17th  and  x8th  centuries 
tppttJt  to  have  come  largely  from  Bambuk. 

WANGARATTA,  a  town  of  Victoria,  Australia,  in  the  counties 
of  Moira,  Delatite  and  Bogong,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ovens 
and  King  rivers,  145!  m.  by  raU  N.E.  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(1901)  2621.  It  is  a  prosperous  little  town  in  an  agricultural 
district  and  is  the  see  of  an  Anglican  bishop.  It  has  numerous 
industries,  including  flour-milling,  tanning,  fellmongery,  brewing, 
coach->building,  bacon-curing,  and  bicycle  and  butter  making. 
Important  stock  sales  are  held  fortnightly,  and  there  is  an  annual 
agricultural  exhibition. 

WANSTEAD*  at»  urban  district  in  the  Romford  parliamentary 
division  of  Easex,  England,  forming  a  residential  suburb  of 
London,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern,  railway,  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Liverpool  Street  station.  Pop.  (1901)  9179.  Wanstead 
Park,  184  acres  in  extent,  was  opened  in  1882.  Northward 
extend  the  broken  fragments  of  Ei^ing  Forest.  Wanstead 
Flats,  adjoining  the  Park,  form  another  open  ground.  At 
Lake  House  Thomas  Hood  wrote  the  novel  Tylney  Hall.  At 
Snaresbrook  in  the  parish  of  Wanstead  are  the  Infant  Orphan 
Asylum,  founded  in  1827,  and  the  Royal  Merchant  Seamen's 
Orphan  Asylum,  established  in  London  in  18x7  and  reiounded 
here  in  x86i.  In  Snaresbrook  is  Eagle  Pond  or  Lake,  lo)  acres 
in  extent. 

Wanstead  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  the  name  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  derived  from  Woden's  stead  or  place, 
indicating  a  spot  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Woden.  It  be- 
longed before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  monks 
of  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  afterwards  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  of  whom  it  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  by  Ralph  Fitz  Brien.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and  in  1549  it  was 
bestowed  by  Edward  VI.  on  Lord  Rich,  whose  son  sold  it  in 
157  7  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  The  original  manor 
house  was  rebuilt  by  Lord  Chancellor  Rich,  who  was  here  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  .in  xs6x,  and  for  her  entertainment  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  wrote  a  dramatic  interlude  which  was  played 
before  the  queen  at  Wanstead  garden,  and  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Arcadia.  Sir  Richard  Child,  afterwards  earl  of 
Tylney,  built  the  splendid  mansion  of  Wanstead  House  in 
17x5  (demolished  in  1822),  in  which  the  prince  of  Cond£  and 
others  of  the  Bourbon  family  resided  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

WAMTAGB,  a  market  town  in  the  Abingdon  parliamentary 
divisioa  of  Berkshire,  England.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901), 
3766.  It  lies  in  the  richly  wooded  Vale  of  White  Horse,  in  a 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  bills  which  border  the  Vale  on 
the  south,  2  m.  S.  of  Wantage  Road  station  on  the  Great  Western 
railway,  with  which  a  steam  tramway  connects  it.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  cruciform,  and  as  a  whole  Perpendicular 
in  appearance,  but  retains  a  nave  arcade  and  ornate  tower-arches 
of  the  Early  English  period.  The  font  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
same  style;  and  there  is  beautiful  woodwork  in  the  chanceL 
An  altar-tomb  in  alabaster  of  X36X,  and  a  fine  brass  of  1414, 
commemorate  members  of  the  family  of  Fitzwarrcn.  There  are 
other  brasses  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  neighbouring 
building  of  the  grammar  school  preserves  a  Norman  door  from 
another  church,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  same  churchyard 
with  St  Peter's.  In  the  broad  market-place  is  a  great  statue 
of  King  Alfred,  executed  by  Count  Gleichen  and  unveiled  in 
1877 ;  for  Wantage  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  king  in 
^49.  The  town  has  a  large  agric\iltural  trade  and  ironworks. 

The  title  of  Baron  Wantage  of  Lockinge  was  taken  in  X885 
by  Sir  Robert  Loyd-Lindsay  (b.  1832)  on  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage.  He  was  the  son  of  General  James  Lindsay  of  Balcarres, 
but  took  the  additional  surname  of  Loyd  in  1858  on  marrying 
the  heiress  of  Lord  Overstone,  the  banker;  he  fought  with 
bis  regiment  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  in  the  Crimea  and  won 
the  V.Cy  retiring  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  M.P.  for  Berks 
from  1865  to  1885,  and  was  financial  secretary  to  the  War  Office 
Ib  i877~xS8o.    The  title  became  extinct  at  his  death  in  X900. 


WAPENSHAW  (M.E.  for  "weapon-show'*),  a  periodical 
muster  or  review  of  troops  formerly  held  in  every  district  in 
Scotland,  the  object  having  been  to  satisfy  the  military  chiefs 
that  the  arms  of  their  retainers  were  in  good  condition.  Scott's 
Old  Mortality  gives  a  description  of  one.  Ihe  name  b  still 
given  to  rifle  meetings  held  annually  at  Aberdeen  and  other 
I^ces  in  Scotland. 

WAPBHTAKEv  anciently  the  principal  administrative  division 
of  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby 
and  Rutland,  corresponding  to  the  hundred  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Eingland.  In  many  cases,  however,  ancient  wapen- 
takes are  now  called  hundreds.  North  of  the  Tecs,  Sadberg  in 
Durham  is  the  only  district  which  was  called  a  wapentake,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  administrative  divisions  of  the  three 
northern  counties  were  called  wards.  The  word  wapentake 
seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  periodical  meetings  of  the 
magnates  of  a  district;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  12th  century 
compilation  known  as  the  Leges  Edwardi,  it  took  its  name  from 
the  custom  in  accordance  with  which  they  touched  the  spear 
of  their  newly-appointed  magistrate  with  their  own  spears  and 
so  confirmed  his  appointment.  Probably  it  was  also  usual  for 
them  to  signify  their  approval  of  a  proposal  by  the  clash  of  their 
arms,  as  was  the  practice  among  the  Scandinavian  peoples. 
Wapentakes  are  not  found  outside  the  parts  of  England  which 
were  settled  by  the  Danes.  They  varied  in  size  in  different 
counties;  those  of  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  being  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  Lincolnshire.  As  a  general  rule  each  wapen- 
take had  its  own  court,  which  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the 
hundred  courts  of  the  southern  counties.  Insome  cases,  however, 
a  group  of  wapentakes  had  a  single  court.  It  should  be  noticed 
thaf  the  court  was  styled  vapejUagium  lumply,  and  not  ama 
vapenla^iL 

See  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  Central  InlrodueUcn  to  Domesday  Booki 
W.  W.  Skcat.  Eiymoloeical  Entlish  Dictionary*  W.  Stubbs,  Constitu- 
tional History;  and  H.  M.  Chadwick,  Studies  oh  An^o-Saxom 
Institutions  (1905).  (G.  J.  T.) 

WAPPERS.  BGIDB  CHARLES  GUSTAVB,  Bakon  (1803- 
X874),  Belgian  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  on  the  23rd  of 
August  X803.  After  studying  at  the  Antwerp  Academy  be  went 
to  Paris  in  X826.  The  Romantic  movement  was  then  astir  in 
France,  and  in  that  vehement  struggle  towards  a  new  ideal  artists 
and  political  men  were  thrown  together.  Wappers  was  the 
first  Belgian  artist  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
his  first  exhibited  picture,  '*  The  Devotion  of  the  Burgomaster 
of  Leiden,"  appearing  at  the  appropriate  moment,  hJkd  a  mar- 
vellous success  in  the  Bnissels  Salon  of  X830.  The  {ncture, 
although  political,  was  in  fact  a  remarkable  work,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  taste  of  Flemish  painters.  Wappers  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  was  favoured  with  commissions. 
In  1832  the  city  of  Antwerp  appointed  him  professor  of  painting, 
and  his  trituiph  was  complete  when  he  exhibited  at  the  Antwerp 
Salon  of  X834  his  masterpiece,  "  An  Episode  of  the  Belgian 
Revolution  of  X830  **  (Brussels  Gallery).  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  painter  to  the'  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  at  the  dmh 
of  Matthieu  van  Brte  he  was  made  director  of  the  Antwerp 
Academy.  Of  his  very  numerous  works  we  may  name  "  Christ 
Entombed,"  "  Charles  I.  taking  leave  of  his  Children,"  "  Charies 
IX.,"  "  CamCens,"  "  Peter  the  Great  at  Saardam,"  and  *'  Boc- 
caccio at  the  Court  of  Joanna  of  Naples."  Louis  Philippe  gave 
him  a  commission  to  paint  a  large  picture  for  the  galleiy  at 
Versailles, "  The  Defence  of  Rhodes  by  the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,"  a  work  finished  in  1844,  when  he  received  from  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  the  title  of  baron.  After  retiring  from  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  he  settled  in  1853  in 

Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1874. 

See  j.  (lu  Jardin,  L'Art  flamand;  Camilk  Lemonnier.  Histoire  dts 
beaux  arts  en  Belgique;  E.  F^tia,  "  Notice  sur  Gustave  Wappers,'* 
Annuaire  de  facadimie  royale  de  Belgique  (1884), 

WAQIDI  [Aba  *AbdalIah  Mahommed  ibn  ^Umar  ul-Wiqidl] 
(747-823),  Arabian  historian,  was  bom  at  Medina,  where  be 
became  a  com-dealer  but  was  compelled  tc  flee  from  his  creditors 
(owing  largely  to  his  generosity)  to  Bagdad.  Here  the  Barmecide 
vizier  Yabyft  b.  Khilid  (see  Basmeodes)  gave  him  means  and 
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Ottde  him  cidi  in  tlie  vntem  duUkt  of  (be  dtr*  In  Bf q  be 
was  transferred  to  Rosafa  (RuaSfa)  on  the  east  side.  His  greatest 
work  is  llie  Kitib  tU-Magkdxit  or  history  of  Mahomet's  campaigns. 

The  firat  third  of  the  KUab  td-Ma^h&u  (one  leaf  misnog)  was 
published  by  A.  voa  Kreroer  from  a  Damascus  MS.  (Calcutta,  i8s6^. 
Spren^er  in  hts  Lebeu  Muhammad s  used  a  Bntian  Museum  MS. 
containing  the  fint  half,  all  but  one  leaf  J  Wdlhausen  published 
an  abridged  German  translation  from  anotner  Bntnh  Museum  MS. 
voder  the  title  Muhammad  tm  Mtitna  (Berbn,  1883) 

Ascribed  to  W2qidi,  but  probably  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  to  incite  the  Moslems  against  the  Christians,  are  several 
works  on  the  conquests  of  Islam  One  of  the  best  known  is  the  FiMh 
uik'Sh&m,  edited  by  W  Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  1834-1869 ,  Cairo. 
186^)  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  in  his  iiimatrts  mr  ta  camquiU  da  la  Syrta 
(Leiden,  1900),  holds  that  this  work  is  founded  on  that  of  Abu 
Hudhaifa  lu-Bukhiri,  which  in  turn  is  an  edition  of  the  real  WftqidL 

See  Arabia.  Literature,  section  "  History."  (G  W  T.) 

WAR  (0  Eng.  werr«,  Fr  guerre,  of  Teutonic  origin;  cf.  O  H  G. 

verraii,  to  confound),  the  armed  conflict  of  states,  m  which  each 

seeks  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  other  by  force.    War  is  the 

opposite  of  Peace  (^.t ),  and  is  the  subject  of  the  mihtary  art. 

In  separate  sections  bdow  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of 

war  arc  discussed,  and  the  laws  which  have  gradually  become 

a<xepted  among  dvilued  peoples  for  the  regulation  of  its  con- 

dit^ns.    The  details  concerning  the  history  of  individual  wan, 

and  the  various  weapons  and  instruments  of  war,  axe  given  in 

separate  articles. 

See  Army.  Navy.  CoNscairrioN,  Stkatbcy.Tactics,  Infantky, 
Cavalky,  Astillbry.  Encix^ as.  FoKTincATiON,  Coast  Db- 
FExcB,  OrncEKS,  Staff,  Guards.  Supply  amd  Transport,  Mthu 
FORMS,  Arms  and  Armour.  Gun.  RiFt.B.  Pistol.  Sword.  Lancb, 
Ordnancb.  Macbinb  Guns.  Submarinb  Minssi  Torpedo,  Ac. 
The  important  wars  are  dealt  with  under  the  names  commonly  given 
to  them;  e.t  American  Civil  War.  American  War  of  fkos- 
PENDBHCB.  American  War  of  1812.  Crimean  War,  I>utcb  Wars, 
Franco-Gbrman  War,  Frbncb  Rbvolutiobcary  Wars,  Grbat 
Rbbbluow,  Grbbk  War  of  Indbpbndbncb,  Italian  Wars, 
Na  polbonic  Campaigns.  Pbloponnesian  War.  Peninsular  War, 
Punic  Wars,  Russo  Japanesb  War.  Russo Turkish  Wars, 
Servo-Bulgarian  War.  Seven  Wbbks'  War,  Sbvbn  Years' 
Wa  r.  SpanisH'Ambrican  War.  Spanish  Succession  War,  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Important  campaigns  and  battles  are  also  separately 
treated  (e.F.  Waterloo,  Trafalgar,  Submamooau  Valley,  Wa- 

DfiRNESS,  MeTZ,  &C.). 

t  Genual  Peznceples 

It  is  not  easy  to  detenninewhetherindttstrial  progress,  improved 
organization,  the  spread  of  education  or  mechanical  inventions 
have  wrooght  the  irreater  change  in  the  nulitary  art 

'^SHoM.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^"^  foremost  a  matter  of  movement;  and 
as  such  it  has  been  considerably  affected  by  the  mnlti* 
plication  of  good  roads,  the  introduction  of  steam  transport,  and 
by  the  ease  with  which  drauf^t  animals  can  be  collected.  In 
the  second  place,  war  is  a  matter  of  supply;  and  the  large  area 
of  ctiltivation,  the  increase  of  live-stock,  the  vast  trade  in  pro- 
visions, pouring  the  food-stuffs  of  one  continent  into  another, 
have  done  much  to  b'ghten  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  a  cam- 
paign.  In  the  third  place,  war  is  a  matter  of  destruction;  and 
while  the  weapons  of  armies  have  become  more  perfect  and  more 
durable,  the  modem  substitutes  for  gunpowder  have  added 
largely  to  their  destructive  capacity.  Fourthly,  wat  fs  not 
merely  a  blind  struggle  between  mobs  of  individuals,  without 
guidance  or  coherence,  but  a  conflict  of  well-organised  msflscs, 
moving  with  a  view  to  intelligent  cooperation,  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  a  sin^e  will  and  directed  against  a  definite  objective. 
These  masses,  however,  are  seldom  so  closely  concentrated  that 
the  impulse  which  sets  them  in  motion  can  be  promptly  and  easily 
commonicated  to  each,  nor  can  the  right  objective  be  selected 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  dispositions. 
Means  of  intercommunication,  therefore,  as  well  as  methods  of 
observation,  are  of  great  importance;  and  with  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  visual  signalling,  balloons,  airships  and  improved 
field-glasses,  the  armies  of  to-day,  so  far  as  regsJds  the  mainten- 
ance of  connexion  between  different  bodies  of  troops,  and  the 
diffusion,  if  not  the  acquiring,  of  information,  are  at  a  great 
advantage  compared  with  those  of  the  middle  of  the  loth  century. 

War,  then,  in  some  respects  has  been  made  much  slmi^. 
Armies  axe  easier  to  move,  to  feed  and  to  manceuvre.    Bat  in 


other  raspecU  tlits  very  Maplidty  has  made  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign  more  difficult.  Not  only  is  the  weapon  wielded  by 
the  general  less  clumsy  and  more  deadly  than  heretofore,  less 
fragile  and  beUer  balanced,  but  it  acU  with  greater  rapidity 
and  has  a  far  wider  scope.  In  a  strong  and  skilful  hand  it  may 
be  irresistible;  in  the  grasp  of  a  novice  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
In  former  times,  when  war  was  a  much  slower  process,  and  armies 
were  less  highly  trained,  mistakes  at  the  outset  were  not  neccs^ 
saiily  fataL  Under  modem  conditions,  the  inexperienced  com- 
mander will  not  be  granted  time  in  which  to  correct  his  deHciencics 
and  give  himself  and  his  troops  the  needful  practice.  The  idea 
of  forging  generals  and  soldiers  under  the  hammer  of  war  di»^ 
appeared  with  the  advent  of  "  the  nation  in  arms."  Military 
orgRnization  has  become  a  science,  studied  both  by  sutesmcn 
and  soldiers.  The  lessons  of  history  have  not  been  neglected. 
Previous  to  1870,  in  one  kingdom  only  was  it  recognized  that 
Intellect  and  education  play  a  more  prominent  part  in  war 
than  stamina  and  courage.  Taught  by  the  disasten  of  1806, 
Prussia  set  herself  to  discover  the  surest  means  of  escaping 
humiliation  for  the  fnture.  The  shrewdest  of  her  sons  undertook 
the  task  The  nature  of  war  was  analysed  until  the  secrets  of 
success  and  failure  were  laid  bare;  and  on  these  investigations  a 
system  of  organization  and  of  training  was  built  up  «hich,  not 
only  from  a  militaiy,  but  from  a  political,  and  even  an  economical 
point  of  view,  is  the  most  striking  product  of  the  igth  century. 
The  keynote  of  this  system  is  that  the  best  brains  in  the  state 
shaU  be  at  the  service  of  the  war  lord  None,  tiierefoise,  but 
thojmighly  competent  soldiers  are  entrusted  «ith  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  command;  and  the  education  of  the  officer  is  as 
thorough,  as  systematic  and  as  uniform  as  the  education  of  the 
lawyer,  the  diplomatist  and  the  doctor.  In  all  ages  the  power 
of  inteUcct  has  asserted  itself  in  war.  It  was  not  courage  and 
experience  only  that  made  Hannibal.  Alexander  and  Caesar 
the  greatest  names  of  antiquity.  Napoleon,  Wellington  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  were  certainly  the  best-educated  soldiers  of 
their  time;  while  Lee,  Jackson  and  Sherman  probably  knew 
mote  of  war,  before  they  made  it,  than  any  one  dse  in  the  United 
Sutes.  But  it  was  not  until  1866  and  1870  that  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  the  trained  mind  was  made  manifest.  Other 
wars  liad  shown  the  value  of  so  educated  general,  these  showed 
the  value  of  an  educated  aimy.  It  b  true  that  Moltke,  in  menul 
power  and  in  knowledge,  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  great 
captains  who  preceded  him,  but  the  icmarkaUe  point  of  his 
campaigns  is  Uiat  so  many  capable  generals  had  never  before 
been  gathered  together  under  one  flag.  No  campaigns  have  been 
submitted  to  such  searching  criticism.  Never  have  mistakes 
been  more  sedulously  sou^t  for  or  more  frankly  exposed. 
And  yet,  compared  with  the  mistakes  of  other  campaigns,  even 
with  thait  of  1815,  where  hardly  a  superior  officer  on  either  side 
had  not  rcd  more  battles  than  Moltke  and  his  comrades  had 
seen  field-days,  they  were  astonishingly  few.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  tliat  the  foes  of  Prussia  were  hardly  worthy  of  her  sted. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  Austria  or  France  ever  put 
two  finer  armies  into  the  fidd  than  the  army  of  Bohemia  in  1866 
and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  1870.  Even  their  generals  of 
divisions  and  brigades  had  more  actual  experience  than  those 
who  led  the  German  army  corps.  Compared  with  the  Ceiman 
rank  and  file,  a  great  part  of  thdr  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  were  veterans,  and  veterans  who  had  seen  ranch  service. 
Thdr  chid  officers  were  practically  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  moving,  supplying  and  manceuvring  large  masses  of  troops; 
thdr  marriwls  were  valiant  and  sucocssful  soldiers.  And  yet 
the  histoiy  of  modem  warfare  records  no  ddeats  so  swift  and 
So  complete  as  those  of  K6nf  ggriltz  and  Sedan.  The  great  host 
of  Austria  was  shattered  to  fragments  in  seven  weeks;  the  French 
Imperial  army  was  destroyed  in  seven  weeks  and  three  days; 
and  to  all  intent  and  purpose  the  resistance  they  had  offered 
was  not  much  more  effective  than  that  of  a  respectable  militia. 
But  both  the  Austrian  and  the  Ftench  armies  were  oiganised 
and  trained  under  the  old  system.  Courage,  experience  and 
professbnd  pride  they  possessed  in  abundance.  Man  for  man, 
in  an  virile  qualities,  neither  officers  nor  men  were  inferior  to 
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their  foes.  But  one  thing  their  genenh  lacked,  and.  that  was 
education  for  war.  Strategy  was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  them; 
organization  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  It  was  no  port 
of  their  duty,  they  declared,  to  train  the  judgment  of  their 
subordinates;  they  were  soldiers,  and  not  pedagogues.  Know- 
ledge of  foreign  armies  and  their  methods  they  considered  useless; 
and  of  war  prepared  and  conducted  on  "  business  principles  " 
they  had  never  even  dreamt. 

The  popular  idea  that  war  is  a  mere  matter  of  brute  force, 
redeemed  only  by  valour  and  disdi^ne,  is  responsible  for  a 
'^^^^  greater  evil  than  the  complacency  of  the  amateur. 
2J^JU*  It  blinds  both  the  people  and  its  representatives  to 
their  bounden  duties.  War  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  outgrowth  of  politics.  It  is  a  political  act,  iiutiated  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  it  is  an  act  of  which  the  issues 
are  far  more  momentous  than  any  other.  No  branch  of  political 
science  requires  more  careful  study.  It  is  not  pretended  that  if 
military  history  were  thoroughly  studied  all  sutesmen  would 
become  Moltkes,  or  that  every  dtizen  would  be  competent  to 
set  squadrons  in  the  field.  War  is  above  all  a  practical  art,  and 
the  application  of  theory  to  practice  is  not  to  be  Uu^t  at  a 
university  or  to  be  Jearned  by  those  who  have  never  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  men  in  the  ranks.  But  if  war  were  more 
generally  and  more  thoroughly  studied,  the  importance  of 
organization,  of  training,  of  education  and  of  readiness  would  be 
more  generally  appreciated;  abuses  would  no  longer  be  regarded 
with  lazy  tolerance;  effidency  would  be  something  more  than  a 
political  catchword,  and  soldiers  would  be  given  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  masters  of  every  detail  of  their  profesnon. 
Nor  is  this  all.  A  nation  that  understood  something  about  war 
would  hardly  suffer  the  fantastic  tricks  which  have  been  played 
so  often  by  the  best-meaning  sutesmen.  And  statesmen  them- 
selves would  realize  that  when  war  Is  afoot  their  interference 
is  worse  than  useless;  that  preparatiOA  for  defence,  whether 
by  the  multiplication  of  roads,  the  coaMruaion  of  railways, 
of  arsenals,  dockyards,  fortresses,  is  not  the  smallest  of  thor 
duties;  and  lastly,  that  so  far  as  possible  diplomacy  and  strategy 
should  keep  step.  Each  one  of  these  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  in  the  past.  In  the  wars  of  the  i8th  century,  English 
cabinets  and  Dutch  deputies  could  direct  strategical  operations 
without  bringing  ruin  on  their  respective  countries.  The  armies 
of  Austria  in  1 792-1 795,  controlled  as  they  were  by  the  Aulic 
Councils,  were  more  formidable  in  the  field  than  those  of  the 
French  Republic.  In  the  campaigns  of  1854  and  1859  the  plans 
of  Newcastle  and  Napoleon  IIL  worked  out  to  a  successful 
issue;  and  if  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War,  im- 
perilled the  Union  in  r86a,  they  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  1865.  But  in  every  case  amateur  was  pitted 
against  amateur.  The  Dutch  deputies  were  hardly  less  incapable 
of  planning  or  approving  a  sound  i^na  of  campaign  than  Louis 
XIV.  The  Aulic  Council  was  not  more  of  a  marpbt  than  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Newcastle  was  not  a  worse  strategist 
than  the  tsar  Nicholas  L  Napoleon  III.  and  his  advisers  were 
quite  a  match  for  the  courtier  generals  at  Vienna;  while  Lincoln 
and  Stanton  were  not  much  more  ignorant  than  Jefferson  Davis. 
The  amateur,  however,  can  no  longer  expect  the  good  fortune 
to  be  pitted  against  foes  of  a  capacity  no  higher  than  his  own. 
The  operations  of  Continental  armies  will  be  directed  by  soldiers 
of  experience  whose  training  for  war  has  been  incessant,  and  who 
will  have  at  their  command  troops  in  the  highest  slate  of  efficiency 
and  preparation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  under  such 
conditions,  with  what  condign  punishment  mistakes  will  be 
visited.  Napoleon  III.  in  1859  committed  as  many  blunders 
as  he  did  in  iS7a  But  the  Austrians  had  no  Moltke  to  direct 
them;  their  army  corps  were  commanded  by  men  who  knew 
less  of  generalship  than  a  Prussian  major,  and  thdr  armament 
was  inferior.  Had  they  been  the  Austrians  of  to-day,  it  is 
probable  that  the  French  and  the  allies  would  have  been  utterly 
defeated.  And  to  come  to  more  recent  campaigns,  while 
American  officers  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  if  the 
Spaniwds  at  Santiago  had  been  Germans  or  French,  the  invasion 
would  have  ended  in  disastrous  failure,  it  is  inqpcssible  to  doubt 


that  had  the  Boen  of  1899  poMessed  a  staff  of  tnuaed  stntcfiita» 
they  would  have  shaken  the  British  Empire  to  its  foimdatMMia: 
The  true  test  of  direction  of  war  is  the  nnmber  of  mistakes 
If  they  were  numerous,  although  the  enemy  may  not  have 
been  skilful  enough  to  take  advantage  of  them,  the  outlook 
for  the  future  under  the  same  direction,  but  against  a  more 
practised  enemy,  is  anything  but  bright. 

As  regards  preparation  for  defence,  history  supplies  us  with 
numerous  illustrations.  The  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  is 
the  elaborate  series  of  fortifications  which  were 
constructed  by  Vauban  for  the  defence  of  France;  g^yj^ 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  Louis  XIV.,  In  ttTtrf 
erecting  this  mighty  barrier  against  invasion,  gave 
proof  <^  statesmanlike  foresight  of  no  mean  order.  An  {nstance 
less  familiar,  perhi^,  but  even  more  creditable  to  the  brain 
which  conceived  it,  was  Wellington's  preparation  of  Portugal  in 
1809-18x1.  Not  only  did  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  Torres 
Vedras,  covering  Lisbon,  and  sectiring  for  the  sea-power  an  open 
door  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  rise  as  if  by  magic  from  the 
earth,  but  the  whole  theatre  of  war  was  so  dtaXt  with  that  the 
defending  army  could  operate  wherever  opportunity  might 
offer.  No  less  than  twenty  supply  depots  were  esublished 
on  different  Unes  of  the  advance.  Fortifications  protected  the 
prindpal  magazines.  Bridges  were  restored  and  roads  improved. 
Waterways  were  opened  up,  and  flotillas  organized;  and  three 
auxiliary  bases  were  fomved  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Again,  the  famous  "  q\iadrilaterals  "  of  Lombardy  and  Rumelia 
have  more  than  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed; and  both  Austria  and  Turkey  owe  much  to  the 
fortresses  which  so  long  protected  their  vulnerable  points. 
Nor  has  the  neglect  of  preparation  failed  to  exert  a  powerful 
effect.  Moltke  has  told  us  that  the  railway  system  of  Germany 
before  X870  had  been  developed  without  regard  to  strategical 
considerations.  Yet  the  fact  remauns  that  it  was  far  better 
adapted  both  for  offence  and  defence  than  those  of  Austria  and 
France;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
unprovided  state  of  the  great  French  fortresses  exercised  an 
evU  influence  on  French  strategy.  Both  Metz  and  Strassburg 
were  so  far  from  forming  strong  pivots  of  manceuvres,  and  thus 
aiding  the  operations  ctf  the  field  armies,  that  they  reqmred 
those  armies  for  thdr  protection;  and  the  retreat  on  Metz, 
which  removed  Bazaine*s  army  from  the  direct  road  to  Paris 
and  placed  it  out  of  touch  with  its  supports,  was  mainly  due  to 
the  unfinished  outworks  and  dcfident  armament  of  the  virgin 
dty.  Since  1870  it  has  been  recognized  that  preparation  of  the 
theatre  of  war  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  government.  Every 
frontier  of  continental  Europe  is  covered  by  a  chain  of  entrenched 
camps.  The  great  arsenals  are  amply  fortified  and  strongly 
garrisoned.  Strategy  has  as  much  to  say  to  new  railways  as 
trade;  and  the  lines  of  communication,  whether  by  water  or 
by  land,  are  adequately  protected  from  all  hostile  enterprises. 

We  now  come  to  the  importance  of  close  concert  between 
strategy  and  diplomacy.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  can 
easily  keep  pace,  for  the  theatre  of  war  is  always 
within  easy  reach.  But  when  the  ocean  intervenes 
bet«-e«tn  two  hostile  states  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
to  time  an  ultimatum  so  that  a  sufficient  armed  force 
shall  be  at  hand  to  enforce  it,  and  it  has  been  said 
in  high  places  that  it  is  practically  impossible.  The  expedition 
to  Copenhagen  in  1807,  when  the  British  ultimatum  was  pre- 
sented by  an  army  of  27,000  men  carried  on  500  tran^>orts, 
would  a|^)car  to  traverse  this  statement.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  an  army  and  a  fleet  of  such  magnitude  could 
neither  be  assembled  nor  despatched  without  the  whole  world 
being  cognizant.  It  is  thus  perfectly  true  that  an  appreciable 
period  of  time  must  elapse  between  the  breaking  off  of  negotia- 
tions and  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  an  invading  army. 
Events  may  inarch  so  fast  that  the  statesman's  hand  may  be 
forced  before  the  army  has  embarked.  But  because  a  powerfxil 
blow  cannot  at  once  be  struck,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
delivery  or  the  receipt  of  an  ultimatum  should  at  once  produce  a 
dangerous  situation. ,  Dewey's  brilliant  victory  at  Manila  lost 
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the  greater  part  of  its  effect  because  the  United  States  Govem- 
ment  was  unable  to  foUow  up  the  blow  by  buxding  a  sufficient 
force.  Exactly  the  same  thing  occurred  in  l^ypi  in  1882.  The 
only  results  of  the  bombardment  of  Alezaodxia  were  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dty,  the  massacre  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  the 
encouragement  of  tlie  rebels,  who,  when  the  ships  drew  off, 
came  to  the  natural  oondusioB  that  Great  Britain  was  powerless 
on  land.  Again,  m  2899  the  invading  Boers  found  the  frontiers 
unfortified  and  their  march  opposed  by  «n  inadequate  force. 
It  is  essential,  then,  that  when  hostihties  across  the  sea  sre  to 
be  apprehended,  the  most  careful  piecaatioas  should  be  taken 
to  ward  off  the  chance  of  an  initial  disaster.  And  such  pre* 
cautions  are  always  posable.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  for 
instance,  that  s  great  maritime  power,  with  Cyprus  as  a  place 
i'armes^  could  not  have  placed  enough  transports  behind  the 
fleet  to  hold  a  sufficient  garrison  for  Alexandria,  and  thus  have 
saved  the  dty  from  destruction.  Nor  in  the  case  of  a  distant 
province  being  threatened  is  there  the  smallest  reason  that  the 
garrison  of  the  province  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a 
reverse  before  it  is  reinforoed.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to 
abandon  temtory.  It  will  certainly  be  necessary  to  construct 
strong  places,  to  secure  the  lines  of  communication,  to  establish 
ample  magazines,  to  organise  local  forces,  to  assemble  a  fleet  of 
tcan^Mrts,  and  to  keq>  a  large  body  of  troops  ready  to  embark 
at  a  moment's  notice.  But  there  is  no  reason,  except  expense, 
that  all  this  should  not  be  done  directly  it  becomes  dear  that 
war  is  probable,  and  that  it  should  not  be  done  without  attract- 
ing public  attention.  In  this  way  strategy  may  easily  keep  pace 
with  diplomacy ;  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
foresight,  a  careful  study  of  the  theatre  of  war,  a  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  resources  and  a  resolute  determination,  de^lte 
some  temporary  inconvenience  and  the  outciy  of  a  thoughtless 
public,  to  give  the  enemy  no  dunce  of  claiming  first  blood.  The 
Franco-German  War  supplies  a  striking  example.  Moltke's 
original  intention  was  to  sssemble  the  German  armies  on  the 
western  frontier.  The  French,  be  thought,  inferior  in  numbers 
and  but  half  prepared,  would  probably  assemble  as  far  back  as 
the  Mcnelle.  But,  as  so  often  happens  in  war,  the  enemy  did 
what  he  was  least  expected  to  do.  Hastily  leaving  their  garri- 
sons, the  French  regiments  rushed  forward  to  the  Saar.  Hie 
exdtement  in  Germany  was  great;  and  even  soldiers  of  repute, 
although  the  mobilization  of  the  army  was  still  unfinished, 
demanded  thai  such  troops  as  were  available  should  be  hurried 
forward  to  protect  the  rich  provinces  which  lie  between  the  Saar 
and  Rhine.  But  the  chief  of  the  staff  became  as  deaf  as  he  was 
silent.  Not  a  single  company  was  despatched  to  reinforce  the 
slender  garrisons  of  the  frontier  towns;  and  those  garrisons 
were  ordered  to  retire,  destroying  railways  and  removing  rolling- 
stock,  directly  the  enemy  should  cross  the  boundary.  Mdtke's 
foresight  had  embraced  every  possible  contingency.  The 
action  (rf  the  French,  improbable  as  it  was  deemed,  had  still 
been  provided  against;  and,  in  accordance  with  time-tables 
drawn  up  long  b^orehand,  the  German  army  was  disentrained 
on  the  Rhine  instead  of  on  the  Saar.  Ninety  miles  of  German 
territory  were  thus  laid  open  to  the  enemy;  but  the  temporary 
surrender  of  the  border  provinces,  in  the  opim'on  of  the  great 
strategist,  was  a  very  minor  evil  compared  with  the  disa^ers, 
military  and  political,  that  would  have  resulted  from  an  attempt 
to  hold  them. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  no  dvOian  minister, 
however  deeply  he  mi^t  have  studied  the  art  of  war.  could 

be  expected  to  solve  for  himself  the  strategic  problems 
*'**••'  which  come  before  him.  In  default  of  practical 
Sbiister.      knowledge,  it  would  be  as  impossible  Tor  him  to 

dedde  where  garrisons  should  be  stationed,  what 
fortifications  were  necessary,  what  roads  should  be  construaed, 
or  how  the  Unes  of  communication  should  be  protected,  as  to 
frame  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  invasion  of  a  hostile  state.  His 
foresight,  his  prevision  of  the  acddents  inevitable  in  war,  would 
necessarily  be  far  inferior  to  those  of  men  who  had  spent  their 
lives  In  applying  strategical  prindples  to  concrete  cases;  and 
it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  would  be  as  prolific  of 


strategical  expedients  as  those  familiar  with  their  empIoymenL 
Nevertheless,  a  minister  of  war  cannot  divest  himself  of  his 
reiqionsibility  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  directly  responsible  that  plans  of  campaign  to 
meet  every  possible  contingency  are  worked  out  in  time  of  peace. 
In  the  second  place,  he  is  directly  responsible  that  the  advice 
<m  which  he  acts  should  be  the  lM»t  procurable.  It  is  essentia], 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  capable  of  forming  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  mihiary  projects  which  may  be 
submitted  to  him,  and  sJbw  on  the  merits  of  those  who  have  to 
execute  them.  Pitt  knew  enough  of  war  and  men  to  select  Wolfe 
for  the  command  In  Cansda..  Canning  and  Castlereagfa,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  king,  sent  WeUiiigton,  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  liculenanl-genefala,  to  hold  Portugal  ai^nst  the  French* 
The  French  Directory  had  suffident  sense  to  accept  Napoleon's 
project  for  the  fsmpaign  of  Italy  in  1796.  In  the  third  place, 
strategy  cannot  move  altogether  untrammdled  by  politics  and 
finance.  But  political  and  financial  consideratioas  may  not 
present  themselves  in  quite  the  same  la^t  to  the  soldier  as  to  the 
statesman,  and  the  latter  is  bound  to  make  certain  that  they  have 
received  doe  attention.  I  f ,  however,  modifications  are  neoeasaiy, 
they  should  be  made  before  the  plan  of  campaign  is  finally 
approved;  and  in  any  case  the  purely  military  considerations 
should  be  most  carefully  wdghed.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  an  unfavourable  political  situation  is  best  redeemed  by  a 
decisive  victory,  while  a  reverse  will  do  more  to  shake  confid^cd 
in  the  Government  than  even  the  temporary  surrender  of  some 
portion  of  the  national  domainSb  "  Be  sure  before  striking  " 
and  Ru9Uer  pour  mieux  saukr  are  both  admirable  maxims; 
but  their  prsaical  application  requires  a  thorough  appredation 
of  the  true  prindples  of  war,  and  a  very  large  degree  of  moral 
courage,  both  in  the  soldier  who  suggests  and  in  the  statesman 
who  approves.  H,  however,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  are 
supported  by  an  enlightened  public,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
war  to  realize  that  patience  is  to  be  prefored  to  predpitatioo, 
that  retreat,  though  in^rious,  is  not  necessarily  humiliating, 
their  task  is  v^y  considerably  lightened.  N<Ahing  is  more 
signi6cant  than  a  comparison  between  the  Paris  press  in  1870 
and  the  American  Confederate  press  in  1864.  In  the  one  case, 
even  after  the  disastrous  results  of  the  frat  encounters  had 
proved  the  superior  strength  and  zcadineas  of  the  enemy,  the 
French  people,  with  all  the  heat  of  presumptuous  ignorance, 
cried  out  for  more  battles,  for  an  immediate  offensive,  for  a 
desperate  defence  <rf  the  frontier  provinces.  So  fierce  was  their 
clamour  that  both  the  generals  and  the  government  hesitated, 
untfl  it  was  too  late,  to  advise  the  retreat  of  Bazainc's  army; 
and  when  that  army  had  been  cut  off  at  Metz,  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  was  so  great  that  the  last  reserve  of  France  was 
despatched  to  Sedui  on  one  of  the  maddest  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  by  a  civilized  state.  In  1864,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  Lee  in  Virginia  and  Johnston  in  the  west  were  retreating 
from  podiion  to  position,  and  the  huge  hosts  of  the  Union  were 
gradually  converging  on  the  very  heait  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
Southern  pness,  aware  that  every  backward  step  made  the 
Federal  tsak  RKMte  difficult,  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
caution  which  controlled  the  movements  of  their  armies.  But 
the  Southern  press,  in  three  crowded  years  of  conflict,  had  learned 
something  of  war.  In  1866  and  1870  the  German  press  was  so 
carefully  muzzled  that  even  had  there  been  occasion  it  could 
have  done  nothing  to  prejudice  public  opuiion.  Thus  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  generals  were  bached  by  the  popular  support 
that  th^  so  richly  merited;  but  ft  may  be  remarked  that  the 
relations  between  the  army  and  the  government  were  char- 
acterized by  a  harmony  which  has  been  sddom  seen.  The  old 
king,  in  his  duid  capadty  as  head  of  the  state  and  commander- 
in-chief,  had  the  last  word  to  say,  not  only  in  the  selection  of 
the  superior  officen,  but  in  approving  every  important  operation. 
With  an  adviser  like  Moltke  at  his  elbow,  it  might  appear  that 
these  were  mere  matters  of  form.  Moltke,  however,  assures  us 
that  the  king  was  by  no  means  a  figurehead.  Although  most 
careful  not  to  assert  his  authority  in  a  way  that  would  embarrass 
his  chief  of  staff,  and  always  ready  to  yield  his  own  judgment 
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to  sound  reasons,  he  expressed,  nevertheltes,  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  every  proposal  placed  before  him,  and  on 
tery  many  occasions  made  most  useful  suggestions.  And  at 
the  same  time,  while  systematically  refraining  from  all  inter- 
ference after  military  operations  had  once  begun,  he  never 
permitted  military  considerations  to  override  the  demands  of 
policy.  In  iS66.  when  it  was  manifestly  of  the  first  importance, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  that  the  Prussian  army  should  be 
concentrated  in  a  position  which  would  enable  it  to  cross  the 
border  immediately  war  was  declared,  the  political  situation  was 
so  strained  that  it  was  even  more  imp<»rtant  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  setting  foot  at  any  single  point  on  Prussian  territory. 
The  army,  b  consequence,  was  dispersed  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated, and  the  ultimate  offensive  became  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  operation.  It  is  true  that  the  king  was  an  able  and 
experienced  soldier.  Nevertheless,  the  wise  restraint  he  dbpkyed 
in  the  course  of  two  great  campaigns,  as  well  as  the  skill  with 
which  be  adjusted  conflicting  factors,  are  an  admirable  example 
of  jttdidous  statesmanship. 

The  duration  of  a  campaign  is  largely  affected  by  the  deadly 
properties  of  modem  firearms.  It  is  true  that  the  losses  in 
battle  are  relatively  leas  that  in  the  days  of  Brown 
Bess  and  the  smooth-bore  cannon,  and  almost  in- 
significant when  compared  with  the  fearful  carnage 
wrought  by  sword  and  spear.  The  reason  is  simple. 
A  battlefield  in  the  old  days,  except  at  close  quarters,  was  a 
comparatively  safe  locality,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
engi^^ed  w«e  seldom  exposed  for  a  long  time  together  to  a  hot 
and  continuous  fire.  To-day  death  has  a  far  wider  range,  and 
the  strain  on  the  nerves  is  consequently  far  more  severe.  De- 
moralixation,  therefore,  sets  in  at  an  earlier  period,  and  it  is 
more  complete.  When  troops  once  realise  their  inferiority,  they 
can  no  longer  be  depended  on.  It  is  not  the  losses  they  have 
actually  suffered,  but  those  that  they  expect  to  suffer,  that  affect 
them.  Unless  discipline  and  national  spirit  are  of  superior 
quality,  unless  the  soldier  is  animated  by  something  higher  than 
the  mere  habit  of  mechanical  obedience,  panic,  shirking  and 
wholesale  surrender  will  be  the  ordinary  feattuxs  of  a  campaign. 
These  phenomena  made  themselves  apparent,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  as  long  ago  as  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  weapon 
of  the  infantry  was  the  muzzle-loading  rifle,  firing  at  most  two 
rounds  a  minute,  and  when  the  projectiles  of  the  artinery  were 
hardly  more  destructive  than  the  stone  shot  of  Mons  Meg. 
With  the  magazine  rifle,  machine  guns,  shrapnel  and  high 
explosives  they  have  become  more  pronounced  than  even  at 
Vionville  or  Plevna.  *'The  retreat  of  the  38th  (Prussian) 
Brigade,"  writes  Captain  Hoenig,  an  eye-witness  of  the  former 
battle,  "  forms  the  most  awfuL  diama  of  the  great  war.  It  had 
lost  53  %  of  its  strength,  and  the  proportion  of  kiUed  to  wounded 
was  as  3  to  4.  Strong  men  collapsed  inanimate.  ...  1  saw 
men  cry  Uke  children,  others  fell  prone  without  a  sound;  in 
most  the  need  of  water  thrust  forth  aU  other  instincts;  the  body 
demanded  its  rights.  '  Water,  water,'  was  the  only  intelligible 
cry  that  l»oke  from  those  moving  phantoms.  The  enemy's 
lead  poured  like  hail  upon  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  brigade, 
yet  they  moved  only  slowly  to  the  rear,  their  heads  bent  in  utter 
weariness;  their  features  distorted  under  the  thick  dust  that 
had  gathered  on  faces  dripping  with  sweat.  The  strain  was 
beyond  endurance.  The  soldier  was  no  longer  a  receptive  being, 
he  was  oblivious  of  everything,  great  or  small.  His  comrades 
or  his  superiors  he  no  longer  recognized;  and  yet  he  was  the 
same  man  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  marched  across  the 
battlefield  shouting  his  marching  chorus.  A  few  active  squadrons, 
and  not  a  man  would  have  escaped  I  Only  he  who  had  seen  men 
in  such  drcumstances,  and  observed  their  bearing,  knows  the 
dreadful  imprint  that  their  features  leave  upon  the  memory. 
Madness  is  there,  the  madness  that  arises  from  bodily  exhaustion 
combined  with  the  most  abject  terror.  .  .  .  I  do  not  shrink," 
he  adds,  "  from  confessing  that  the  fire  of  Man-U-Tour  affected 
my  nerves  for  months." 

If  such  are  the  results  of  ill-success,  a  whole  army  might 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  j8th  Brigade  in  the  first 


month  of  the  campaign,  and  it  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  some 
small  mistake  in  conduct,  some  trifling  deficiency  in  prqikaration, 
an  ill-conceived  order  or  a  few  hours'  delay  in  bringing  up  a 
reinforcement  may  have  the  most  terrible  consequences. 

The  importance,  nay  the  necessity,  that  the  people,  as  a 
governing  body,  sboidd  keep  as  watdiful  an  eye  on  its  armed 
forces  and  the  national  defences  as  on  diplomacy  or  legislatioB 
is  fully  realized  naturally  enough,  only  by  those  nations  whose 
mstmcts  of  self-preservation,  by  reason  of  the  configuration  of 
their  frontiers  or  their  political  situation,  are  strongly  dev^ped. 
Yet  evMi  to  maritime  empires,  to  Great  Britain  or  indeed  to  the 
Unitod  States,  an  efficient  army  is  of  the  first  necessuty. 
Their  land  frontiers  arc  vulnerable.    They  may  have  JJJSuI^ 
to  deal  with  rebellion,  and  a  navy  is  not  all-powerful,  fno, 
even  for  the  defence  of  coasts  and  commerce.    It 
can  protea,  but  it  cannot  destroy.     Without  the  help  of 
an  army,  it  can  neither  complete  the  ruin  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  nor  prevent  its  resusdtaiion.    Without  the  help  of  ai^ 
army  it  can  hardly  force  a  hostile  power  to  ask  for  tenns. 
Exhaustion  is  the  <A>ject  of  its  warfare;  but  exhaustion,  unless 
accderated  by  crushing  blows,  is  an  exceedingly  slow  process. 
In  the  spring  of  x86i  the  blockade  was  established  in  American 
waters  along  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
maintained  with  increasing  stringency  from  month  to  month. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1865  that  the  colours  of  the 
Union  floated  from  the  capitol  of  Richmond,  and  it  was  the  army 
which  pUced  them  there.     A  state,  then,  which  should  rely 
on  naval  strength  alone,  could  look  forward  to  no  other  than 
a  protracted  war,  and  a  protracted  war  between  two  great 
powers  is  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  civilized  worki. 
With  the  nations  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  dominated  to  a  greater 
or  smaller  extent  by  a  militant  spirit;  with  commerce  and 
finance  dependent  for  health  and  security  on  universal  peace, 
foreign  intervention  is  a  mere  question  of  time.    Nor  would 
public  opinion,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  America,  be  content 
with  a  purely  defensive  policy,  even  if  such  policy  were  practiC' 
able.    Putting  aside  the  tedium  and  the  dangers  of  an  intermin- 
able campaign,  the  national  pride  would  never  be  brought  to 
confess  that  it  was  incapable  of  the  same  resolute  effort  as  much 
smaller  communities.    "  An  army,  and  a  strong  army,"  would 
be  the  general  cry.  Nor  would  such  an  army  be  diiScuIt  to  create. 
Enormous  numbers  would  not  be  needed.    An  army  supported 
by  an  invincible  navy  possesses  a  strength  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.    Even  to  those  who  rely  on  the  bog  bat- 
talions and  huge  fortresses,  the  amphibious  power  of  a  great 
maritime  state,  if  intelligently  directed,  may  be  a  most  formidable 
menace;  while  to  the  state  itself  it  is  an  extraordinary  security. 
The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  one  long  illustration.    Captain 
Mahan  points  out  that  there  are  always  dominant  positions, 
outside  the  frontiers  of  a  maritime  ^tate,  which,  in  the  interests 
of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  supremacy  at  sea,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  possessirji  of  a  powerful  neighbour. 
Great  Britain,  always  dependent  for  her  prosperity  on  narro* 
seas,  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  importance  of  the  positions 
that  command  these  waterways.    In  one  respect  at  least  her 
policy  has  been  consistenL    She  has  spared  no  effort  to  secure 
such  positions  for  herself,  or,  if  that  has  been  impracticable, 
at  least  to  draw  their  teeth.    Gibraltar,  MalU,  St  Luda,  Aden, 
Egypt)  Cyprus  are  conspicuous  instances;  but  above  all  stands 
Antwerp.    In  perhaps  the  most  original  passage  of  Alison's 
monumental  work  the  constant  influence  of  Antwerp  on  the 
destinies  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  vividly  portrayed.    "  Nature 
has  framed  the  Scheldt  to  be  the  riviU  of  the  Thames.    Flowing 
throturh  a  country  excelling  even  the  midland  counties  of  Enc^and 
in  wealth  and  resources,  adjoining  cities  equal  to  any  in  Europe 
in  arts  and  commerce;  the  artery  at  once  of  Flanders  and 
Holland,  of  Brabant  and  Luxemburg,  it  is  fitted  to  be  the 
great  organ  of  communication  between  the  fertile  fields  and 
rich  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  and  other 
maritiine  states  of  the  world."  Antwerp,  moreover,  the  key 
of  the  great  estuary,  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  establisJiroent 
of  a  vast  naval  arsenal,  such  as  it  became  under  Philip  IL  of 
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Spun  and  acatn  under  the  fint  Ntpolcon.  "  It  b  the  point/' 
oontinun  the  historian,  "  from  which  in  eveiy  age  the  independ- 
ence of  these  kingrionw  has  been  seriously  menaced.  Sensible 
of  her  danger,  it  had  been  the  fixed  policy  of  Great  Britain 
for  centuries  to  prevent  this  fbnnidable  outwork  from  falling 
into  the  bands  of  her  enemies,  and  the  best  days  of  her  history 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  struggle  to  ward  ofi  such  a  disaster/' 
In  ascribing,  however,  eveiy  great  war  in  which  Great  Britain 
has  been  engaged  to  this  cause  alone  he  has  gone  too  far.  The 
security  of  India  has  been  a  motive  of  equal  strength.  Never- 
theless, it  was  to  protect  Antwerp  from  the  French  that  Charles 
II.  sided  with  the  Dutch  in  1670;  that  Anne  decbued  war  on 
Louis  XIV.  in  1704;  that  Chatham  supported  Prussia  in  1742; 
that  Piu,  fifty  years  later,  took  up  arms  against  the  Revolution. 
The  trophies  of  the  British  army  in  the  great  war  with  France 
were  characteristic  of  the  amphibious  power.  The  troops  took 
j^^i,^  more  battleships  than  colours,  and  almost  as  many 
medBmct  naval  arsenals  as  land  fortresses.  Many  were  the 
mavMiam^  blows  they  Struck  at  the  maritime  stcength  of  France 

TJulmaa,  '^  ^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^"^  ^  expedition  which  knded 
"^  on  the  Isle  of  Walcberen  in  1809  been  as  vigorously 

conducted  as  it  was  wisely  conceived,  it  would  have  hit  Napoleon 
far  harder  than  even  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  great  dockyard  that  the  emperor  had  constructed 
on  the  Scheldt  held  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  fleet.  Eight  line- 
of-battle  ships  and  ten  frigates  lay  in  mid-channeL-  Twenty 
vessels  of  difi^erent  classes  were  on  the  slips,  and  in  the  magazines 
and  storehouses  had  been  accumulated  sufficient  material  to 
equip  all  these  and  twenty  more.  The  destruction  of  Antwwp — 
and  for  a  full  week  it  was  at  Lord  Chatham's  merc3r — ^would 
liave  freed  scores  of  British  frigates  to  protect  British  commerce; 
Wellington,  in  his  great  campaign  of  1813,  could  not  have  had 
to  complain  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  communication  by  sea 
of  a  British  army  was  insecure;  the  Americans,  in  the  war 
which  broke  out  in  18x2,  would  have  been  more  vigorously 
opposed;  and  Napoleon,  who,  while  Antwerp  was  his,  never 
altogether  idl>andoned  hope  of  overmastering  Great  Britain  on 
her  own  element,  might,  on  his  own  confession,  have  relinquished 
the  useless  struggle  with  the  great  sea  power.  The  expedition 
failed,  and  failed  disastrously.  But  for  all  that,  fulfilling  as 
it  did  the  great  maxim -that  the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy 
should  be  the  first  objective  of  the  forces  of  the  maritime  power, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  it  was  a  strategical  stroke  of  the  highest 
order. 

The  predominant  part  played  by  the  army  under  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  Belgium  has  tended  to  obscure  the  principle  that 
governed  its  employment  in  the  war  of  1793-1815.  The  army, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country,  was  first  and  foremost  the  auxiliaiy 
of  the  flett;  and  only  when  the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy 
had  been  destroyed  was  it  used  in  the  ordinazy  manner,  Le, 
in  the  invasion  of  the  hostile  territory  and  in  lending  aid  to  the 
forces  of  confederate  powers.  Even  ts  proved  that  these  prmdples 
were  absolutely  sound.  It  vras  not  in  the  narrow  seas  alone  that 
the  army  rendered  good  service  to  the  navy.  Depriving  France 
of  her  colonies,  occupying  her  ports  in  foreign  waters,  ousting 
her  from  commanding  posts  along  the  trade  routes,  it  contributed 
not  only  to  her  exhaustion,  but  to  the  protection  of  British 
commerce  and  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  maritime 
supremacy.  Few  of  these  operations  are  of  sufficient  msgnitude 
to  attract  much  notice  from  the  ordinary  historian,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  ovenate  their  effect.  To  the  possession  of  the 
dominant  positions  that  were  captured  by  the  army.  Great 
Britain,  in  no  small  degree,  is  indebted  for  the  present  security  of 
her  vast  dominions.  The  keynote  of  the  fierce  struggle  with  the 
French  Empire  was  the  possession  of  India.  Before  he  became 
First  Consul,  Napoleon  bad  realized  that  India  was  the  throne 
of  Asia;  that  whoever  should  sit  on  that  throne,  master  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  of  the  richest  and  most  natural  market 
for  the  products  of  the  West,  and  of  the  hardiest  and  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  golden  hemisphere,  would  be  master 
of  more  than  half  the  ^obe.  But  his  prescience  was  not  surer 
(lum  the  instinct  of  the  British  people.    Vague  and  shadowy 


indeed  were  their  dreams  of  empire,  yet  the  presentiment  of 
future  greatness,  based  on  the  foothold  th^  had  aheady  gained 
in  Hindustan,  seems  always  to  have  controlled  the  national 
policy.  They  knew  as  well  as  Napoleon  that  Afalu  and  Egypt, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  were  merely  the  outworks  of  their  strong- 
hold in  the  East;  and  that  if  those  outworks  fell  into  the  hands 
of  France,  a  great  army  of  warlike  Mafaommedans,  led  by  French 
generals,  stifi^ened  by  a  French  army  corps,  and  gathering 
impetus  from  the  accession  of  every  tribe  it  passed  through, 
might  march  unopposed  across  the  Indus.  So,  from  first  to  li^t, 
the  least  threat  against  Egypt  and  Malta  sufficed  to  awaken 
their  apprehensions;  and  in  their  knowledge  that  India  was  the 
ultinate  objective  of  all  his  schemes  is  to  be  found  the  ezj^natiim 
of  the  stubbornness  with  which  they  fought  Napoleon.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  in  thwarting  the  ambition  of  their  mighty 
rival,  or  perhaps  in  furthering  their  own,  the  navy  was  the  chid! 
instrument;  but  in  thrusting  the  French  from  Egypt,  in  adding 
Ceylon,  Mauritius  and  Cape  Colony  to  the  outworks,  the  array, 
smiall  as  it  was  then,  compared  with  the  great  hosts  of  the 
Continent,  did  much  both  for  the  making  and  the  security  of  the 
British  Empire. 

But  the  scope  of  the  military  operations  of  a  maritime  sute 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  capture  of  colonies,  naval  arsenals 
and  coaling-stations.  Timely  diversions,  by  attracting  a  large 
portion  of  the  enemy's  fighting  strength  on  the  mainland,  may 
give  valuable  aid  to  the  armies  of  an  ally.  The  Peninsular  War 
is  a  conspicuous  example.  According  to  Napoleon,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  lus  grip  on  Spain  deprived  him  of  i8o/x)o  good 
soldiers  during  the  disastrous  campaign  of  rSij;  and  th(»e 
soldiers,  who  would  have  made  Dresden  a  decisive  instead  of  a 
barren  victory,  were  held  fast  by  Wellington.  Again,  it  was  the 
news  of  Vittoria  that  made  it  useless  for  the  emperor  to  propose 
terms  of  peace,  and  so  escape  from  the  coiJb  that  strangled  him 
at  Leipzig. 

Nor  is  the  reinforcement  supplied  by  a  small  army  based  upon 
the  sea  to  be  despised.  In  1793  &  British  contingent  under  the 
duke  ci  York  formed  part  of  the  allied  forces  which,  had  the 
British  government  forborne  to  interfere,  would  in  all  probability 
have  captured  Paris.  Twenty-two  years  later,  under  wiser 
auspices,  another  contingent,  although  numbering  no  more  than 
SOfioo  men,  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  war  of  nations,  and  the 
blunders  of  the  older  generation  were  more  than  repaired  at 
Watcrloa  Nevertheless,  (he  strength  of  the  amphibious  power 
has  been  more  effectively  displayed  than  in  the  campaign  of 
181 5.  Intervention  at  the  most  critical  period  of  a  war  has 
produced  greater  results  than  the  provision  of  a  contingent  at 
the  outset.  In  1781  the  disembarkation  of  a  French  army  st 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  rendered  certain  the  independence  of  the 
United  Sutes;  and  in  1878,  when  the  Russian  invaders  were 
already  in  si^t  of  Constantinople,  the  arrival  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Dardanelles,  following  the  mobilization  of  an  ex- 
peditionaiy  force,  at  once  arrested  their  further  progress.  Had 
the  British  Cabinet  of  1807  realized  the  preponderating  strength 
which  even  a  small  army,  if  rightly  vaed,  draws  tom  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  the  campaign  of  Eylau  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  as  disastrous  to  Napoleon  as  that  of  Leipzig.  The 
presence  of  so,ooo  men  at  the  great  battle  would  have  surely 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  allies.  Yet,  although  the  men 
were  available,  although  a  few  months  later  a7>ooo  were  assembled 
in  the  Baltic  for  the  coercion  of  Denmark,  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
forgetful  of  Marlborough's  glories,  were  so  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  British  army  was  too  insignificant  to  take  part  in  a 
Continental  war,  that  the  opportunity  was  let  slip.  It  is  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  fact  that  the  successive  governments 
of  that  era,  although  they  realized  very  clearly  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  army  was  to  support  the  operations  and  complete 
the  triumph  of  the  navy,  never  seemed  to  have  grasped  the 
principles  which  should  have  controlled  its  use  when  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  had  been  attained.  The  march  of  the  Allies  on 
Paris  in  r793  ^a*  brought  to  a  standstill  because  the  British 
Cabinet  considered  that  the  contingent  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  btfieging  Dunkirk.   After  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
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under  Sir  John  Moore  to  schieve  tbe  impossibfe,  and  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Spaniards  drive  tbe  French  from  the  Peninsula, 
the  ministry  abandoned  all  idea  of  intervention  on  the  main 
theatre,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  had  such  intervention  been 
well  timed,  it  might  easily  have  changed  the  current  of  events. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  main  theatre  is  occupied  by  huge  armies, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  whole  of  the  Napoleonic  conflici,  the 
value  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  however  sudden  its  appear- 
ance, is  by  no  means  easily  realized.  For  instance,  it  would  seem 
at  first  sight  that  a  British  contingent  of  100,000  men  would  be 
almost  lost  amid  the  millions  that  would  take  part  in  the  decisive 
conflicts  of  a  European  war.  It  is  remembered,  however,  that 
with  enormous  masses  of  men  the  diflicuhies  of  supply  are  very 
great.  Steam  has  done  much  to  lighten  them,  and  the  numbers 
at  the  point  of  collision  will  be  far  greater  tluin  it  was  possible 
to  assemble  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  Nevertheless,  the  lines  of 
communication,  especially  railways,  will  require  more  men  to 
guard  them  than  heretofore,  for  they  are  far  more  vulnerable. 
The  longer,  therefore,  the  lines  of  communication,  the  smaller 
the  numbers  on  the  field  of  battle.  Moreover,  the  great  hosu  of 
the  Continent,  not  only  for  convenience  of  supply,  but  for  con- 
venience of  manoeuvre,  will  deploy  several  armies  on  a  broad 
front.  At  some  one  point,  then,  a  reinforcement  of  even  one  or 
two  army  corps  might  turn  the  scale. 

The  objections,  however,  to  intervention  of  this  character 
are  numerous.  Between  aUied  armiei,  espedaUy  if  one  is  far 
larger  than  the  other,  there  is  certain  to  be  friction, 
*f***y  as  was  the  case  in  the  Crimea;  And  the  question  of 
^^SH!  supply  is  not  easily  settled.  If,  however,  the  decisive 
point  is  near  the  coast,  as  in  the  campaign  of  Eyiau, 
the  army  of  the  maritime  power,  possessing  its  own  base,  can 
render  effective  aid  without  embarrassment  either  to  itself 
or  its  ally.  But,  under  all  other  conditions,  independent  opera- 
tions of  a  secondary  nature  are  distinctly  to  be  preferred.  Such 
was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  British  ministries  during  the 
war  with  France.  They  recognised  that  by  giving  vitality 
and  backbone  to  popular  risii^  even  a  small  army  might  create 
Qseful  diversions.  But  their  idea  of  a  diversion  was  a  scries 
of  isolated  efforts,  made  at  far^Ustant  points;  and  even  so  late 
as  i8r3  they  were  oblivious  of  the  self-evident  facts  that  for  a 
diversion  to  be  really  effective  it  must  be  made  in  such  strength 
as  to  constitute  a  serious  threat,  and  that  it  should  be  directed 
against  sonie  vital  point.  Fortunately  for  Europe,  Wellington 
foresaw  that  the  permanent  occupation  of  Portugal,  and  the 
presence  of  a  British  army  in  close  proximity  to  the  southern 
frontier  of  France,  would  be  a  menace  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Napoleon  to  disregard.  Yet  with  what  diflkulty 
he  induced  the  government  to  adopt  his  views,  and  bow  luke- 
warm was  their  support,  is  exposed  in  the  many  volumes  of  his 
de^MUches.  In  all  history  there  are  few  more  glaring  instances 
of  incompetent  statesmanship  than  the  proposal  of  the  cabinet 
of  1813,  at  the  moment  Wellington  was  contemplating  the 
campaign  that  was  to  expel  the  French  frmn  Spain,  and  was 
asking  for  more  men,  more  money  and  more  material,  to  detach 
a  large  force  in  the  vague  hope  of  exciting  a  revolution  in  southern 
Italy.  Whether  the  improvement  in  communications,  as  well 
as  the  increase  in  the  size  of  armies,  have  not  greatly  weakened 
the  value  of  diversons  on  the  mahiland,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Railways  may  enable  the  defender  to  concentrate  his  forces 
so  rapidly  that  even  the  Unding  may  be  opposed,  and  with  the 
enormous  numbers  at  his  command  he  may  well  be  able  to 
spare  a  considerable  force  from  the  nuin  theatre.  It  is  possible 
to  conceive  that  a  small  army,  even  if  it  completed  its  embarka- 
tion, might  find  itscK  shut  up  in  an  entrenched  position  by  a 
force  little  larger  than  itself.  If|  however,  the  diversion  were 
made  at  a  crisis  of  the  campaign,  tbe  sudden  appearance  of  a 
new  army  might  be  decisive  of  the  war.  Otherwise,  the  army 
would  probably  do  more  good  if  it  refrained  from  landing  and 
confined  itself  to  threats.  So  long  as  it  was  hidden  by  the 
horizon,  it  would  be  invested  with  the  terrors  of  the  unknown. 
The  enemy's  knowledge  that  at  any  moment  a  welUequtpped 
force,  supported  by  a  powerful  fleet,  might  suddenly  descend 


upon  some  prosperous  port  or  important  arsenal,  would  conp^ 
him  to  maintain  large  garrisons  along  the  whole  seaboaid. 
Tbe  strength  of  these  garrisons,  in  aU  probability,  would  be 
much  larger  in  'the  aggregate  than  the  force  which  menaced 
them,  and  the  latter  would  thus  exercises  far  greater  disintegrat- 
ing effect  on  the  enemy's  armed  strength  than  by  adding  a  few 
thousand  men  to  the  hosts  of  its  ally.  On  theatres  of  war  which 
are  only  thinly  populated  or  half  civilized,  a  descent  from  the 
sea  might  easily  produce  a  complete  change  in  the  situation. 
The  occupation  of  Plevna,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Russian 
line  of  communications  and  to  the  single  bridge  across  the  Danube, 
brought  the  Russian  advance  through  Bulgaria  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and  relieved  all  pressure  on  Turkey  proper.  Tbe  deadlock 
which  ensued  is  suggestive.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  invaders' 
line  of  communications  had  been  a  railway,  and  Plevna  situated 
near  the  coast.  Supplied  from  the  sea,  mith  unlimited  facilities 
for  reinforcement,  Osman's  ring  of  earthworks  would  have 
been  absolutely  impregnable;  and  had  the  ring  been  pushed 
so  far  inland  as  to  secure  scope  for  offensive  action,  the  Russians, 
in  all  human  probability,  wowild  never  have  crossed  the  Balkans. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  then,  that  if  an  army  lands  within  reach 
of  a  precarious  line  of  communications  it  may  compel  the  enemy, 
although  far  superior  in  nimibers,  to  renounce  all  enterprises 
against  distant  points. 

Railways  in  war  are  good  servants,  but  bad  masters.  In 
some. respects  they  are  far  superior  to  a  network  of  highroads. 
Two  trains  will  supply  the  daily  needs  of  100,000  men  ^^ 
several  hundred  miles  distant  from  their  base.  But  ^'^'*^ 
the  road-bed  is  easHy  destroyed;  the  convoy  system  is  impractic- 
able, and  the  regular  course  of  traffic  is  susceptible  to  the  slightest 
threat.  So,  when  rulways  become  the  principal  factors,  as 
when  an  army  finds  itself  dependent  on  a  long  and  exposed  Hne, 
a  powerful  aggressive  combination  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty.  The  whole  attention  of  the  commander  will 
be  given  to  the  security  of  his  supplies,  and  even  if  he  is  not 
thrown  on  the  defensive  by  the  enemy's  activity,  his  liberty 
of  action  wifl  be  exceedingly  circumscribed.  Tbe  relative  values 
of  the  different  kinds  of  communications  have  a  most  important 
bearing  on  tbe  art  of  war.  A  great  waterway,  such  as  the  Nile, 
the  Mississippi,  the  Danube  or  the  Ganges,  is  safer  and  surer 
than  a  railway.  But  railways  are  far  more  numerous  than 
navigable  rivers,  and  a  series  of  parallel  lines  is  thus  a  better 
means  of  suppl3ring  a  large  army.  But  ndther  railways 
nor  waterways  as  lines  of  supply  or  of  operation  are  ^■••« 
to  be  compared  with  the  sea.  Before  tbe  war  of  1870,  ^ 
for  instance,  a  stiidy  of  the  French  railway  system 
enabled  Moltke  to  forecast, 'with  absolute  accuracy,  the  direction 
of  Napoleon's  advance,  the  distribution  of  his  forces,  and  the 
extent  of  front  that  they  would  occupy.  In  a  war,  therefore, 
between  two  Continental  powers,  the  staff  on  either  side  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  line  of  attack;  the  locality 
for  concentration  would  be  at  once  made  clear;  and  as  the 
carrying  capacity  of  all  railways  is  well  known,  the  numbers 
that  would  be  encountered  at  any  one  point  along  tbe  front 
might  be  easily  calculated.  But  if  the  enemy's  army,  supported 
by  a  powerful  fleet,  were  to  advance  across  blue  water,  the  case 
wpuld  be  very  different.  Its  movements  would  be  veiled  in  the 
most  complete  secrecy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  its  objective.  It  might  strike  at  any  point  along 
hundreds  of  miles  of  coast,  or  It  might  shift  from  one  point  to 
another,  perhaps  far  distant,  in  absolute  security;  it  could 
bewilder  the  enemy  with  feinU,  and  cause  him  to  disperse  hb 
forces  over  the  whole  seaboard.  Surprise  and  freedom  el 
movement  are  pre-eminently  the  weapons  of  the  power  that 
commands  the  sea.  Witness  the  War  of  Secession.  •  McCleDan, 
in  1863,  by  the  adroit  transfer  of  iio,ooo  m^n  down  the  reaches 
of  Chesapeake  to  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  had  Richmond  at  hb 
mercy.  Grant  in  1864,  by  continually  changing  his  line  of 
communication  from  one  river  to  another,  made  more  progrcai 
in  a  month  than  his  predecessors  had  done  In  two  years.  Sher- 
man's great  march  across  Georgia  would  have  been  impossible 
had  not  a  Federal  fleet  been  ready  to  receive  him  when  he  reached 
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the  AtlHBfik;  and,  Uupuchaat  the  was,  tht  loiovWdlii  that  at 
any  moiDcnt  a  vast  fleet  of  transportB  mi'sht  appear  off  any  one 
of  t]ie  porta  on  their  coormoua  seaboard  prevented  the  Coo- 
federates,  notwithstanding  that  the  garrisons  were  reduced  to 
a  most  daaceroua  extent,  from  massing  their  full  sUength  for 
a  decisive  effort. 

The  power  of  striking  like  "a  bolt  from  the  Uue"  is  of  the 
very  greatest  value  in  war.  Surprise  wss  the  foundation  of 
aloMst  all  the  grand  strategical  oombinationa  of  the  past,  as 
it  will  be  of  those  to  come.  The  first  thought  and  the  last  of  the 
great  general  is  to  outwit  his  adversary,  and  to  strike 
where  be  is  least  eipected.  And  the  measures  he  adopts 
to  accomplish  -  hia  purpose  are  not  easily  divined. 
What  soldier  in  Europe  anticipated  Marlborough's 
inarch  to  the  Danube  and  Blenheim  field?  What  other  brain 
besides  Napoleon's  dreamt  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  before 
Maitnffo?  Was  there  a  single  general  of  Prussia  before  Jena 
who  foresaw  that  the  French  would  march  north  from  the 
Bavarian  frontier,  uncovering  the  roads  to  the  Rhine,  and  risking 
utter 'dcatniction  in  case  of  defeat?  Who  believed,  in  the  early 
June  of  1815,  that  an  army  130,000  strong  would  dare  to  invade 
a  country  defended  by  two  armies  that  mustered  together  over 
900,000  unbeaten  soldiers?  To  what  Federal  soldier  did  it 
occur,  on  the  morning  of  Chancellonville,  that  Lee,  confronted 
by  90,000  Northerners,  would  detadi  the  half  of  his  own  small 
force  of  50,000  to  attack  his  enemy  in  fiank  and  rear?  The 
very  course  which  appeared  to  ordinary  minds  so  beset  by 
difficulties  and  dangers  as  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  practical 
strategy  has,  over  and  over  again,  been  that  which  led  to  decisive 
victory;  and  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  valuable  than  another 
as  re^urds  national  defence,  it  is  that  preparation  cannot  be 
too  careful  or  precautions  overdone.  Overwhelming  numbers, 
adequatdy  trained,  commanded  and  equiM>ed,  are  the  only 
means  of  ensuring  absolute  security.  But  a  numerical  preponder- 
ance, either  by  land  or  sea,  over  all  possible  hostile  combina- 
tioos,  is  unattainable,  and  in  default  the  only  sound  policy 
is  to  take  timely  and  ample  precautions  against  all  enterprises 
which  are  even  remotely  possible.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  war  than  the  combined  labours  of  a  thorougUy 
wdl-trained  general  staff,  except  the  intellect  and  audacity  of  a 
great  strategist.  The  ordinary  mind,  even  if  it  docs 
not  shrink  from  great  danger,  sees  no  way  of  surmount- 
ing great  difficulties;  and  any  operatkm  which 
involves  both  vast  dangen  and  vast  difficultiea  it 
scoffs  at  as  chimerical.  The  heaven-bom  strategist,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  takes  no  counsel  of  his  fears."  Knowing  that 
success  is  sddom  to  be  won  without  incurring  risks,  he  is  always 
greatly  daring;  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  overcomes  all 
obstacles,  and  even  uses  them,  as  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  did 
the  Alps,  and  as  some  great  captain  of  the  future  may  use  the 
sea,  to  further  his  purpose  and  surprise  his  adversary,  he  shows 
his  superiority  to  the  common  herd.  It  is  repeated  ad  nauseam 
that  in  consequence  of  the  vastly  improved  means  of  transmitting 
information,  surprise  on  a  large  scale  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  means  of  concentrating 
troops  and  ships  are  far  speedier  than  of  old;  that  false  informa- 
tion can  be  far  more  readily  distributed;  and  also,  that  If  there 
b  one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  the  great 
strategist,  surprise  being  still  the  most  deadly  of  all  weapons, 
will  devote  the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  to  the  problem  of 
bringing  it  about. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised  that  amphibious  power  is  a  far  more 
terrible  weapon  than  even  in  the  days  when  it  cru^ed  Napoleon. 
Commerce  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is  no  longer 
confined  within  territorial  limits.  The  arteries  vital  to  the 
existence  of  civilized  communities  stretch  over  every  ocean. 
States  which  in  1800  rated  their  maritime  traffic  at  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  value  it  now  at  many  millions. 
Others,  whose  flags,  fifty  years  ago,  were  almost  unknown  on 
the  \A^  seas,  possess  to-day  great  fleeU  of  merchantmen; 
and  those  who  fifty  years  ago  were  self-dependent,  rely  in  great 
part,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  prosperity,  on  their  interoowse 


with  distant  oontioents.  There  is  no  great  power,  and  few  small 
ones,  to  whom  the  bss  of  its  sea-borne  trade  would  be  other  than 
a  most  deadly  Mow;  and  there  is  no  great  power  that  is  not  far 
more  vulnerable  than  when  Great  Britain,  single-handed,  held 
her  own  against  a  European  coalition.  Cokmies,  commercial 
ports,  dockyards,  coaling-stations  are  so  many  hostages  to 
fortune^  Year  by  year  they  become  more  numerous.  Year  by 
year,  as  commercial  rivalry  pows  more  acute,  they  become 
more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  and  prestige 
of  their  mother-countries.  And  to  what  end?  To  exist  as 
pledges  of  peace,  ampicia  mdimt  oevj,  or  to  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  power  that  is  supreme  at  sea  and  can  strike  hard 
on  land? 

Even  the  baldest  and  briefest  diaoesion  of  the  vast  subjea 
of  war  WDuU  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
relative  merits  oC  professional  and  unprofessional  v«h»«f 
soldiers.  Volimlary  service  still  hoUs  its  ground  in  the  n#n*^ 
Anglo-Saxon  states;  and  both  the  United  Kingdom  ''^^^ 
and  Asserica  will  have  to  a  great  extent  to  rely,  in  ''*^^ 
case  of  confficts  which  tax  all  their  resources,  on  troops  who 
have  neither  the  practice  nor  the  discipline  of  their  standing 
armies.  What  wiU  be  the  value  of  these  amateurs  when  pitted 
against  regulars?  Putting  the  question  of  moral  aside,  as 
leading  us  too  far  afieU,  ft  is  clear  that  the  individual  amateur 
must  depend  upon  his  trainingr  If,  like  the  majority  of  the 
Boeis,  he  is  a  good  shot,  a  good  scout,  a  good  skirmisher  and.  if 
mounted,  a  good  hoiseman  and  horsemaster,  he  is  undeniably 
a  most  useful  soldier.  But  whether  amateurs  m  masu,  that  is, 
when  organised  into  battalions  and  brigades,  are  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  depends  on  the  quality  of  their  officers.  With  good 
officers,  and  a  certain  amount  of  previous  training,  there  is  no 
reason  why  bodies  of  infantry,  artillery  or  mounted  infantry, 
composed  entirely  of  unprofessional  soldiers^  should  not  do 
excellent  service  in  the  field.  Where  they  are  likely  to  fail  is  in 
discipline;  and  it  would  appear  that  .at  the  bqgiiuiing  of  a 
campaign  they  are  more  liable  to  panic,  less  resolute  in-  attack, 
less  enduring  under  heavy  losses  aJid  great  hardships,  and  much 
slower  in  manoeuvre  than  the  professionals.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  inevitable;  and  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
value  of  the  dtixen  soldier,  for  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  is 
a  most  critical  phase.  In  short,  troops  who  are  oidy  half-trained 
or  have  been  hastily  raised  may  be  a  positive  danger  to  the  army 
to  which  they  belong;  and  the  shelter  of  stout  earthworks  is 
the  only  place  for  them.  Yet  the  presence  of  a  certain  number 
of  experienced  fighting  men  in  the  ranks  may  make  all  the 
difference;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  probabk  that  battalions  com- 
poeed  of  unprofesswnal  soldiers,  the  free  dlisena  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  state,  are  little  if  at  all  inferior,  as  fighting  units,  to 
battalions  composed  of  conscripts.  But  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  men  possess  the  qualifications  referred  to  above,  that 
the  officers  are  accustomed  to  command  and  have  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  their  duties  in  the  field.  A  mob,  however  patriotic, 
carrying  small-bore  rifles  is  no  more  likely  to  hold  its  own  tonday 
against  well-led  regulars  than  did  the  mob  carrying  pikes  and 
flint-locks  in  the  past.  A  small  body  of  resolute  civilians,  well- 
armed  and  skilful  marksmen,  might  easily  on  their  own  ground 
defeat  the  same  number  of  trained  soldiers,  especially  if  the 
latter  were  badly  led.  But  in  a  war  of  masses,  the  power  of 
combination,  of  rapid  and  orderiy  movement,  and  of  tactical 
manouvxing  is  boiiiid  to  teU.  (G.F.R.H.) 

LiTBRATURB.— On  the  general  principles  of  War.  see  C  v.  Clause- 
witz.  Vim  KrieK  (Eng.  trans.  On  War,  newed.  1906) ;  C.  v.  B(inder)- 
K(riegl«rein>.  CeiU  und  Sloff  im  Krief/t  (1899;:  Ardant  du  Picq, 
Etadet  sw  U  combati  W.  Bagefaoc,  Pky$ks  and  Patitics;  G.  le  Bon, 
Psycholape  dts  faults  and  PsychotagU  de  ridncation ;  F.  N.  Maude, 
War  and  Ike  World's  Life  (1907);  Bemdt,  ZaU  im  Kriege  Statistical 
tables):  Biottot,  Les  Grands  Inspiris— Jeanne  d'Arc;  C.  W.  C. 
Oman,  Art  of  War;  M.  Jjthna.  Gascn,  der  Krifgstrissensckaflen;  v.  det 
Golts,  Valk  in  W^en  (Eng.  trans..  Nation  in  Arms) ;  A.  T.  Mahan, 
Infittaut  of  Sea  Power  an  History  \  C.  E.  Callwell.  iiilitary  Opera- 
tions and  Maritime  Preponderance \  P.H.  Colomb.  Naval  Warfare', 
Sfewart  Murray,  Future  Peace  ef  Ike  Antlo-Saxons;  H.  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  Tke  Sraim  of  an  Armj^,  War  and  Policy,  Ac.;  and  work* 
mentioned  in  the  bibybgraphy  to  the  article  Aaiiy. 
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The  law  of  war,  in  strict  itt&ge,  does  not  apply  to  all  armed 
conflicts,  but  only  to  such  conflicts  as,  by  the  usage  of  sutes, 
CMi^„  constitute  war.  War  exisU  when  the  organised  armed 
MM  diukf  forces  of  one  state  are  opposed  to  the  organized  armed 
forces  of  another  sute.  War  also  exists  within  the 
bounds  of  a  single  sute  when  organized  armed  forces, 
of  sufl&dent  power  to  make  the  issue  doubtful,  place 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  existing 
government.  If  the  disaffected  forces  are  in  a  state  of  flagrant 
inferiority  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment there  is  not  a  state  of  war  but  of  rebellion.  The  combatants 
in  dvil  war  are  entitled  to  treatment  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  war.  Rebels,  as  outlaws,  have  no  rights.  In  the  South  African 
campaign  (1899-1902)  the  question  arose  whether  the  manifest 
mferiority  of  the  Boer  forces,  the  possession  by  the  British  forces 
of  the  seats  of  government,  and  their  practical  occupation  of  the 
whole  country,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  sute  of  war  and  con- 
stitute the  Boer  fighting  forces  rebels  against  a  new  existing 
government  which  had  prodaimed  annexation  of  the  conquered 
states.  The  action  of  the  British  commanders  is  a  precedent  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  fighting  forces  of  an  invaded  sUte  are 
entitled  to  belligerent  righU,  though  in  a  sute  of  hopeless  in- 
feriority, so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  field  in  organized  bands. 
In  this,  as  in  many  cases  which  have  formed  hitemational 
usage,  the  danger  of  reprisab  more  than  the  logic  of  prindples  has 
dicuted  a  different  line  of  conduct  from  that  which  the  strict 
principles  of  law  suggested.  A  somewhat  similar,  but  more 
complicated  situation,  arose  out  of  the  cession  by  Spain  to  the 
United  Sutes  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  insurgents  bdng  in 
poumion  of  them  at  the  time,  Spain  ceded  what  ^e  did  not  in 
fact  possess.  Thus  it  has  been  contended  that  the  position  of  the 
insurgenU  became  that  of  belligerents  defending  their  country 
against  conquest  by  invading  forces. 

Wars  have  been  classed  in  different  ways— wars  of  btervention, 
wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  defence,  wars  of  independence,  just 
..  .  .  wars,  unjust  wars,  and  so  on;  but  the  law  of  war 
^SSwL  ^PP^  to  ^bcn  ^  without  distinction.  SUtes  do 
not  sit  as  judges  over  each  other,  but  treat  war,  subject 
to  their  own  interest,  as  a  fact.  Interest,  however,  with  the 
increasing  devdopment  of  international  relations  is  becoming 
a  more  imporUnt  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  attitude  of 
the  neutral  onlooker  (see  Neutrality). 

In  the  Chino-Japanese  War  (1894-^5)  the  Japanese  had 
to  deride  whether  the  Chinese  were  entitled  to  treatment  under 
the  European  law  of  war.  Japan  had  acceded  to  the 
kaHuvm  ^5****^  Convention  (see  bebw)  in  1886,  and  to  the 
pecpiM,  Declaration  of  Paris  (see  bdow)  in  1887.  China  was  a 
party  to  ndther,  and  observed  the  provisions  of  ndther. 
Japan,  nevertheless,  as  related  by  her  learned  judidal  advisers. 
Professors  Ariga  and  Takahashi,  observed  towardi  the  Chinese 
forces,  combatant  and  non*combatant,  all  the  rules  of  European 
International  Law  without  resorting  to  the  reprissls  to  whidi 
Chinese  barbarities  provoked  her. 

The  position  of  neutral  governments  towards  insurgent 
forces  is  always  a  delicate  one.  If  they  are  not  recognized  as 
N^aini  beHigerents  by  the  sUU  against  which  they  are 
^mMm  arrayed,  the  state  in  question  theoretically  accepts 
**^*y^^_  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  their  atts  in 
'"^"^  respect  of  neutral  states.  A  neutral  sute  may  be 
satisfied  with  this  responsibility,  or  it  may  recognize  the  bel- 
ligerent character  of  the  insurgents.  If,  however,  it  does  not, 
the  insurgent  forces  cannot  ezerdse  righU  of  war  against 
neutral  property  without  exposing  themselves  to  treatment  as 
outlaws  and  pirates.  A  case  of  such  treatment  occurred  in 
September  1902  in  connexion  with  a  then  pending  revolution 
in  HaytL  A  German  cruiser,  the  "Panther,"  treated  an 
insurgent  gmiboat,  the  "  Cr^te-a-Pierrot,"  as  a  pirate  vessel.' 
and  sank  her  for  having  stopped  and  confiscated  arms  and 
ammunition  found  among  the  cargo  of  the  German  steamer 
>  Tht  Timet  (9th  September  1900). 
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"  Miaxkomaimia "  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contnLbaad 
destined  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  existing  Hayttaa  govern- 
ment.  The  *'  CrCte^-Piertot "  had  for  some  years  fom«dpart 
of  the  Haytian  navy,  and  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Killick, 
who  had  been  an  admiral  of  that  navy.  There  had  been  no 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  insurgenU.  No  state  seems 
to  have  made  any  observations  on  the  inddent,  which  may  be 
taken  to  be  m  accordance  with  current  international  usage. 

A  well-known,  instance  of  a  neutral  government  recognizing 
insurgent  forces  as  belligerent,  in  spite  of  the  denial  of  that 
character  to  them  by  the  sUte  against  which  they  Br«b*f«> 
are  carrying  on  hostilities,  occurred  fn  the  North  cmsiciM 
American  Civil  War.    The  right  asserted  by  Great  j2Ji£r 
Briuin  to  recognize  the  belligerency  of  the  Con*^^""^ 
federate  forces  was  based  on  the  contention  that  British  eom> 
merdal  interesU  were  very  largdy  affected  by  the  blodude  of 
the  Southern  porU.   It  is  agreed,  however,  am<mg  juifsu  that, 
where  the  interesU  of  ndghbourhig  sUtes  are  not  affected,  the 
recognition  of  an  insurgent's  belligerency  is  needless  interference.' 

The  recognition  of  belligerency  does  not  entail  recognitkm 
off  the  belligerent  as  a  sovereign  state.  It  goes  no  farther 
than  iU  immediate  purpose.  The  belligerent  armies 
are  lawful  combaUnts,  not  bandits.  Supplies  taken 
from  invaded  territory  are  requiutions,  not  robbery,  mm  •t 
The  belligerent  ships  of  war  are  lawful  cruisers,  not 
pirates;  and  thdr  captures,  made  in  accordance 
with  maritime  law,  are  good  prize;  and  thdr  blockades,  if 
effectual,  must  be  respected  by  neutrab.  But  this  docs  not 
suffice  to  invest  the  belligerent  with  the  attributes  of 
independent  soverdgnty  for  such  objects  as  negotiation  of 
treaties,  and  the  accrediting  of  diplomatic  and  consular  afents. 
This  was  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  France  towards  the 
Confederates  in  the  American  Civil  War. 

The  position  of  a  vassal  state  or  a  colony  carrying  on  foreign 
war  without  the  consent  of  the  suzerain  or  parent  state  might 
involve  still  more  a>mplicated  issues.* 

Civilized  warfare,  the  textbooks  tdl  us,  is  confined,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  disablement  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  ebemy; 
otherwise  war  would  continue  till  one  of  the  parties  ^ 
was  exterminated.  "  It  is  with  good  reason,"  observes  JJjJjJ^J^ 
Vattd,  **  that  this  practice  has  grown  into  a  custom*  cI^mu«. 
with  the  nations  of  Europe,  at  least  with  those  that 
keep  up  r^ular  standing  armies  or  bodies  of  mHltia.  The  troops 
alone  carry  on  war,  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  remain  in  peace  " 
{Law  cf  Naiiotts,  iff.  ssfi).   Modem  notions  of  patriotism  do  not, 
however,  view  this  total  and  unconditional  abstention  of  the 

*  It  b  also  anred  that,  as  the  enstence  of  bdltgerency  imposes 
burdens  and  liaDJIities  upon  neutml  subjeets,  a  sute  engaged  in  civil 
war  has  no  right,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  its  wariike  objects,  to  em* 
I>loy  measures  against  foreign  vesseb,  which,  though  sanctioned  ia 
time  of  poice.  are  not  recognized  in  time  of  war.  In  other  words,  it 
cannot  enjoy  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  rights  of  both  peace 
and  war.  Thus,  in  1861.  when  the  government  of  New  Giaaadau 
dttriiw  a  civil  war.  announced  that  certain  ports  would  be  doocd,  not 
by  blockade,  but  by  order.  Lord  John  Russell  said  that  "  it  was 
perfectlv  competent  to  the  government  of  a  country  in  a  sute  of 
tranauiftity  to  say  which  ports  should  be  open  to  trade,  and  which 
should  be  cicaed ;  but  in  the  event  of  insurrection,  or  civil  war  in 
that  country,  it  was  not  competent  for  its  govenunent  to  dose  ports 
which  weie  ie  facio  in  the  Hands  of  the  insui|(ents:  and  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  an  invasion  of  international  law  relating  to 
blockade  *'  IHansard,  ctxiii.,  1846).  Subsequently  the  government 
of  the  United  Sutes  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  measure  aninsr 
the  ports  of  the  Southern  States,  upon  which  Lord  John  Kussell 
wrote  to  Locd  Lyons  that  "  Her  Majesty's  gofvenunent  entirely 
concur  with  the  French  government  in  the  opinion  that  a  decree 
closing  the  Southern  ports  would  be  entirely  illegal,  and  would  be  an 
evasion  of  that  recognized  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations  that  the  pons 
of  a  bdligerent  can  only  be  closed  by  an  effective  blockade  *'  (Sioie 
Papers,  North  America,  Na  r.  1863).  In  ndther  case  was  the  order 
carried  out.  When  in  1885  the  President  of  Colombia,  during  the 
existence  of  civil  war,  declared  several  ports  to  be  ctesed  without 
instituting  a  bfockade.  Mr  T.  F.  Bayard.  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  despatch  of  34th  April  of  that  year,  fuUy 
acknowledged  the  prinaple  of  this  oonteatioo  by  refusing  to 
acknowledse  the  closure. 

*  In  the  Servo-Bulgarian  War  of  1885  the  Solun,  though  suzerain 
of  Bulgaria,  was  unmoved  by  the  invasion  of  his  vasaal't  dominioos. 
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dvOian  population  as  any  longer  poisible.  They  have  fouiid, 
to  some  extent,  expression  in  the  following  Articles  of  the 
Hague  War-Reguktions: — 

*'  Art.  I.  The  laws,  rights  and  duties  of  war  apply  not  only  to 
an  army,  but  also  to  tnilitui  and  volunteer  coips  fulfilling  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (a)  To  be  commanded  by  a  person  responsible  for 
his  subordinates:  (6)  to  have  a  fixed  distinctive  emblem  recog- 
nisable at  a  distance;  (c)  to  carry  arms  openly;  and  (d)  to  conduct 
their  operations  in  accordance  with  the  bws  and  customs  of  war. 
In  countries  where  militia  or  volunteer  corps  constitute  the  amy. 
or  form  part  of  it,  they  are  included  under  the  denomination '  army. 

-  "  Art.  a.  The  population  of  a  territo^  not  under  occupation,  who, 
.u^ . u  r.  ^1. ^  ^  pg^j^  jj^ 

themselves  in 
regarded  as  belligerent  if  they 
eany  aroM  optnly,  and  if  they  respect  the  laws  and  customs  oi  war."  ^ 

The  only  alteration  made  by  the  revised  Convention  oi  Nov. 
a7th,  X907,  as  compared  with  that  of  1899  is  the  insertion  fai 
Art.  3  of  the  words  in  italics. 

By  these  provisions,  irregular  combatants  whom  both  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  American  Civil  War 
and  the  German  government  ia  the  Franco-German  War  refused 
to  regard  as  legitimate  belligexcnts,  are  now  made  legally  so.* 

>  The  preamble  of  the  Convention  refers  specially  to  Articles  x  and 
9  in  the  following  terms:  *'  In  the  view  of  the  High  Contracting 
forties,  these  provisions,  the  drafting  of  which  has  been  inq)ired  by 
the  desire  to  diminish  the  evib  of  war  so  far  as  military  necessities 
permit,  are  destined  to  serve  as  Mneral  rules  of  coaouct  for  bel- 
ligerents in  thdr  relations  with  each  other  and  with  populations; 

"  It  has  not,  however,  been  possible  to  agree  fortnwitlron  provi- 
sions embracing  stl  the  circumstances  which  occur  in  practice; 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  intended  by  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  that  the  cases  not  provided  for  should,  for  want  of  a 
written  provision,  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  c^  the  military 
com  manders ; 

"  Until  a  more  complete  code  of  the  laws  of  war  is  issued,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  think  it  expedient  to  declare  that  in  cases  not 
included  in  the  Regulations  adopted  by  them,  populations  and 
belligerents  remain  under  the  protection  and  empire  of  the  principles 
of  international  law,  as  they  result  from  the  usages  established  among 
civilized  nations,  from  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  requirements  ca 
the  public  conscience; 

*'  They  declare  that  it  is  in  this  sense  especially  that  Articles  x  and 
a  of  the  regulations  adopted  must  be  understooo." 

'The  instructions  for  the  government  of  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field,  Issued  in  1863,  provided: — 

**  Men  or  squads  of  men  who  commit  hostilities,  whether  by  fightina 
or  inroads  for  destruction  or  plunder,  or  by  raids  of  any  kind, 
without  commission,  without  being  part  and  portion  of  the 
organised  hostile  army,  and  without  sharing  continuously  in 
the  war,  but  who  do  so  with  intermitting  returns  to  their 
homes  and  avocation,  or  with  the  occasional  assumption  of  the 
semblance  of  peaceful  pursuits,  divestine  themselves  of  the 
character  or  appearance  of  soldtetB — such  men  or  squads  of 
men  are  not  public  enemies,  and  therefore,  if  captured,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  privile^  of  prisoners  of  war,  but  shall  be 
treated  summarily  as  highway  robbers  or  pirates.** 
Germany  seven  years  later  declined  to  recognixe  the  regular  bands 
of  Jrancs-tveurs  unless  each  individual  member  of  them  had  been 
personally  called  out  by^  legal  authority,  and  wore  a  uniform  or  badge, 
irremovable  and  sufficient  to  distinguish  him  at  a  distance.    The 
older  publicists  were,  on  the  whole,  strongly  opposed  to  the  legalisa- 
tion of  irreftular  troops.    Hallock  settles  the  question  in  a  summary 
way  by  calling  those  who  engage  in  partisan  warfare,  robbers  and 
murderers,  and  declaring  that  when  captured  they  are  to  be  treated 
as  criminals  {InieruaUondt  Lam,  chap.  xvm.  s.  8).,   It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  partisan  bands  usually  ex- 
pressed by  the  military  authorities  when  the  enormous  power  for 
damage  of  modem  arms  is  conudered.   At  the  Brussels  Conference 
of  1874  the  representatives  of  the  great  military  Powers  <^  the 
Continent  naturally  desired  to  keep  spontaneous  movements  within 
the  narrowest  possible  bounds,  white  the  ddc^tes  from  the  secondary 
states,  who  have  to  rely  for  thdr  defence  chiefly  upon  the  patriotism 
oif  their  people,  endeavoured  to  iriden  the  right  of  redstancc  to  an 
invader.   Finally  the  Conference  adopted  the  provisions  which  were 
later  formally  recognised  at  the  Hague  Conference  (see  BriUih  State 
Papers  MisceOaneouSt  Na  X,  1875,  pp.  2S2-357)-    It  is  noteworthy 
that  both  at  the  Brussels  and  the  Hague  Conferences  the  British 
delegate  ranged  himself  on  the  ade  of  the  smaller  states  in  favour  of 
the  recognition  of  guerrilla  lands.  At  the  Hague  Conference  Sir  John 
Ardagh  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  an  additional  Article, 
to  the  etiect  that  nothing  ia  the  Regulations  should  "  be  conadorsd 
as  tending  to  cBminish  or  suppress  the  right  which  belongs  to  die 
population  of  an  invaded  country  patriotically  to  oppose  the  most 
energetic  resistance  by  every  legitimate  means.     The  upshot  of  this 
notice  was  to  cause  the  insertion  of  a  proviso  in  the  preamble  of  the 


Coimected  with  the  position  of  piivate  petaans  In  time  of 
war  is  that  of  thdr  property  m  mvaded  territory,  a  subject 
which  has  often  been  nisondentood.  Assertions  ^^^^ 
as  to  its  immunity  from  capture  in  warfare  on  land  proputy 
have  been  -made  which  are  huAoiicaOy  inaccurate  sato**** 
and  ate  not  borne  out  by  contemporary  usage.  No  *'■***''• 
doubt  oontemponxy  usage  is  an  improvement  on  older  usage. 
An  invadmg  army,  before  the  practice  of  war  became  more 
refined,  lived  by  foraging  and  pillage  hi  the  invaded  country; 
pillage,  in  fact,  being  one  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
adventurers  who  formed  part  of  the  fighting  forces  dther  as 
officers  or  as  common  soldiers,  and  this  continue!  down  to 
compaxatxvely  recent  times.  Attentiatbns  followed  from  the 
rise  of  standing  and  xeguhir  armies,  and  the  consequent  more 
maifced  distinction  between  soldier  sad  dvilian.  They  have  now 
taken  the  form  of  systematic  requisitions  and  oontiibutions, 
the  confining  of  the  ri^t  of  levying  these  to  generals  and  com- 
manders-in-chief, the  institution  of  qohtances  or  bilb  drawn  by 
the  belligerent  invader  on  the  invaded  power  and  handed  in 
payment  to  the  private  peisons  whose  movable  belongings 
have  been  appropxiated  or  used,  and  of  war  indemnities.  These 
are  methods  of  lessening  the  hardships  of  war  as  regards  the 
private  pxopcity  on  land  of  the  snbjecU  of  belligerent  sutes. 
Their  objea  and  effect  have  by  no  means  been  to  anive  at 
immunity,  but  to  develop  an  oxganized  system  by  iddA  damage 
and  losses  to  Individuals,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  brou^t 
mto  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy,  are  spread  over  the 
whde  community.  There  is  thus  iu>  immunity  of  pxxvate 
propeity  in  warfare  on  land,  and  the  Hague  War-Regulations, 
tu  from  declaring  the  contrary,  have  ratified  the  xif^t  of  ap- 
propriation of  private  property  in  the  following  Artide. — 

**  Ndther  requisitiotta  in  kind  nor  services  can  be  demanded 
from  communes  or  inhabitants  except  for  the  necessities  of  the  army 
of  occuparion.  Th^  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  invdve  the  population  in 
the  obligation  of  taking  part  in  military  operations  against  thdr 
country. 

"  These  requidtions  and  services  shall  only  be  demanded  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commander  in  the  locality  occupied. 

"  The  contributions  in  kind  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  paid  for 
in  ready  money;  if  not,  thdr  recdpt  shall  be  acknowl^ged  and  the 
payment  of  the  amounts  due  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  poemble  '* 
(Article^). 

In  another  Article  provision,  moreover,  is  made  for  the  utilisar 
tion  of  pn^tertv  in  kind  belonging  to  private  persons: — 

"  An  army  of  occupation  can  only  talte  possession  of  the  cash, 
funds  and  property  liable  to  requisition  belonging  strictly  to  the 
state,  depots  of  arms,  means  of  transport,  stores  and  supplies, 
and,  geoerally,  all  movaUe  property  of  the  state  wfaidh  may  be 
used  for  military  operations. 

"  All  appliances,  whether  on  land,  at  sea,  or  in  the  air  adapted  for 
the  transmission  of  news,  or  for  the  transport  of  persons  or  things, 
exclusive  of  cases  governed  by  naval  law,  depots  of  arms,  and  gener- 
ally, all  kinds  of  ammunition  of  war,  may  be  sdsed,  even  if  they 
belong  to  private  individuals,  but  must  be  restored  and  compensation 
fixed  when  peace  is  made.** 

Utnizable  neutral  roUing-atock  is  not  excepted.  Article  19 
of  the  Convention  on  the  lights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers 
and  peiMns  in  war  on  land  only  providing  that— 

"  The  plant  of  rulways  coming  from  neutral  states*  whether  the 
property  of  those  states,  or  of  companies,  or  of  private  persons,  and 
recognisable  as  such,  shall  be  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
country  of  origin." 

Enemy  property  .at  sea  is  subject  to  different  rules  from 
those  which  govern  it  on  land.    It  is  liable  to  capture  and 
confiscation  wherever  foimd  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
enemy  waters.  The  United  States  has  made  strenuous     fjJJSL 
efforts  to  get  this  rule  of  maritime  warfare  altered,     miaem, 
and  immunity  from  capture  accepted  as  the  law  of 
the  sea.    It  hss  even  made  this  a  condition  of  its  accesdon  bo 
the  Dedaration  of  Paris  (sec  Neutkauty).   But  thus  far  other 
powers  have  diown  no  disposition  to  agree  to  any  alteration. 
At  the  Hague  Conferences  the  United  States  raised  the  question 
again,  but  thus  far  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  ratify 
Convention  denying  the  right  of  military  commanders  to  act  accord- 
ing to  thdr  own  arbibury  judgment  (FaHiameiOary  Papers,  No.  i, 
1899.  C.  9S34)- 
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existing  axemptioiis.  Tlie  consideratioiis  whicb  have  led  man- 
kind to  systematize  the  practice  of  war  in  regard  to  private 
property  on  land  do  not  arise  in  the  same  form  in  connexion 
with  private  property  at  sea.  Here  there  is  no  question  of 
seizing  the  live  stock,  or  the  bedding,  or  the  food,  or  the  utensils 
of  the  private  citizen.  If  ship  and  cargo  are  captured,  it  may 
be  hard  upon  the  merchant,  but  such  a4>tures  do  not  directly 
deprive  him  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  war 
on  land,  its  hardships  have  been  attenuated,  and  progress  has 
been  made  by  developing  a  more  systematic  procedure  of  capture 
of  private  property  at  sea.  Thus  exemption  from  capture  is 
now  allowed  by  belligerents  to  enemy  merchant  ships  which, 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  are  on  the  way  to  one  of  thieir  ports, 
and  they  also  allow  enemy  merchantmen  in  their  ports  at  its 
outbreak  a  certain  time  to  leave  them.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  on  the  status  of  enemy  ships 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  A  somewhat,  similar  practice 
exists  as  regards  pursuit  of  merchant  ships  which  happen  to  be 
in  a  neutral  port  at  the  same  time  with  an  enemy  cruiser.  Under 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  respecting  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrsl  powers  in  naval  war  (Art.  x6),  this,  too,  is  confirmed. 
Lastly,  then  has  grown  up,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which 
have  led  to  the  indulgence  shown  to  private  property  on  land, 
a  now  generally  rerngnir^wi  immunity  from  capture  of 'small 
vessels  eifgaged  in  the  coast  fisheries,  provided  th^  are  in  no 
wise  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  war,  which  also  has  been 
duly  confirmed  in  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  by  Art.  3  of 
the  convention  relative  to  certain  restrictions  on  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war.  This  has  all  been  done 
with  the  object  of  making  the  operations  of  war  systematic,  and 
enabling  the  private  citizen  to  estimate  his  risks  and  take  the 
necessary  precautions  to  avoid  capture,  and  of  restricting  acts 
of  war  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  only  immimity  of  private  property  yet 
known  to  the  laws  of  war  is  a  limited  one  at  sea.  War,  by  its 
very  nature,  seems  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  such  immunity. 
The  tendency  in  war  on  land  has  been  to  spread  its  effecu  over 
the  whole  community,  to  keep  a  faithful  record  on  both  sides  of 
aXL  confiscations,  appropriations  and  services  enforced  against 
private  citizens;  beyond  this,  protection  has  not  yet  been 
extended.  There  is  good  reason  for  this.  The  object  of  each 
beiUgerent  being  to  break  the  enemy'spower  and  force  him  to  sue 
for  peace,  it  may  not  be  enough  to  ddfeat  him  in  the  open  field; 
it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  repairing  his  loss  both 
in  men  and  in  the  munitions  of  war.  This  may  imply  crippling 
his  material  resources,  trade  and  manufactures.  It  has  been 
contended  that  "  to  capture  at  sea  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  a  belligerent  state,  or  products  on  the 
sale  of  which  its  prosperity,  and  therefore  its  taxable  sources 
depend,  is  necessarily  one  of  the  objects,  .and  one  of  the  least 
crud,  which  the  belligerents  pursue.  To  capture  the  merchant 
vessels  which  carry  these  goods,  and  even  to  keep  the  seamen 
navigating  them  foisoners,  is  to  prevent  the  employment  of  the 
ships  by  the  enemy  as  transports  or  cruisers,  and  the  repairing 
from  among  the  seamen  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  losses  of  men 
in  the  oflkial  navy/'  ^ 

The  question  of  reform  of  the  existing  pcactice  would  naturally 
be  viewed  in  diCerent  countries  according  to  their  respective 
interests.  The  United  States  has  obviously  an  interest  in  the 
exemption  of  its  merchant  vessels  and  cargoes  from  capture,  a 
small  official  navy  being  sufficient  for  the  assertion  of  its  ascend- 
ancy on  the  American  continent.  It  may  also  be  presumed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  Italy,  who,  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
in  1 87 1,  provided  for  mutual  recognition  of  the  exemption. 

In  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  x  866  the  principle  of  inviolability 
was  adhered  to  by  both  parties.  Germany  proclaimed  the  same 
principle  in  1870,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the 
general  adoption  of  immunity.  Whether  it  may  now  be  expedient 
for  her  to  agree  to  such  immunity  is  an  open  question.    It  is 

'    *  Baxday,  "  Proposed  Immunity  of  Private  Property  at  Sea  from 
Capture  l>y  Enony."  Lam  Quarterly  Review  (January  1900). 


quite  conceivable,  however,  that  different  considerations  would 
weigh  with  her  in  a  war  with  the  United  States  from  those  which 
would  arise  in  a  war  with  France  or  Germany.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  it  might  be  in  the  interest  iA  both  parties  to 
localize  the  operations  of  war,  and  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible, 
perhaps  for  the  joint  exclusion  of  neutral  vessek,  with  the  traSk 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  case  of  a  war  with  France  or  Germany, 
Great  Britain  might  consider  that  the  closing  of  the  high  sea  to 
all  traffic  by  the  merchantmen  of  the  enemy  would  be  very  much 
in  her  own  interesL 

The  converse  subject  of  the  treatment  of  subjects  of  the  one 
belligerent  who  remain  in  the  country  of  the  other  belligerent  also 
was  not  dealt  with  at  the  Hague.  British  practice  in 
this  matter  has  always  been  indulgent,  the  protection 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  non<combatant  enemies  tktir  pro- 
on  British  soil  dating  back  to  Magna  Carta  (s.  48),  and  f^— 
this  is  still  the  law  of  England.  The  practice  on  the  |cn*«i7. 
continent  of  Europe  varies  aooording  to  circumstances, 
to  which  no  doubt,  in  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  Great  Britiun. 
British  practice  would  also  have  to  adapt  itself. 

The  Hague  War-Regulations  deal  fully  with  the  treatment  of 
prisonexs,  and  though  they  add  nothing  to  existing 
practice,  such  treatment  is  no  longer  in  the  discretion  ^^gf^ 
of  the  signatory  Powers,  but  is  binding  on  them.  Tliey 

provide  as  follows: — 

Priaoners  of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  govenunent, 
but  not  in  that  of  the  individuals  or  corp«  who  captured  them. 
They  roust  be  humanely  treated.  All  their  pcnonal  belongings, 
except  arms,  horses  and  military  pa|>ers,  remain  their  property 
(Article  4).  Prisoners  of  war  mav  oe  interned  in  a  town,  fortress, 
camp  or  any  other  locality,  and  bound  not  to  go  beyond  certain 
fixed  limits;  but  they  can  only  be  confined  as  an  mdiqiensable 
measure  of  safety,  and  only  so  long  as  circumstances  necesutating  this 
measure  shall  endure  (Article  5).  The  state  may  utilize  the  labour  of 
priaoners  of  war  according  to  their  rank  and  aptitude,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  officers.  Their  tasks  shall  not  be  excessive,  and  shall  have 
nothin|;  to  do  with  the  military  operations.  Prisoners  may  be 
authonzed  to  work  for  the  public  service,  for  private  perwns,  or  oo 
their  own  account.  Work  done  for  the  state  shall  be  paid  for  ac< 
cording  to  the  tariffs  in  force  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army  em- 
ployea  on  similar  tasks,  or  if  there  are  none  in  force,  then  arcordiag 
to  a  tariff  suitable  to  the  work  executed.  When  the  work  is  for  other 
branches  of  the  iniblic  serxnce  or  for  private  persons,  the  conditions 
shall  be  settled  in  agreement  with  the  military  authorities.  The 
wages  of  the  prisoners  shall  go  towards  improving  their  poution,  and 
the  balance  snail  be  paid  them  at  the  time  of  their  release,  after  de- 
ducting the  cost  <^  tncir  maintenance  (Article  6).  The  government 
into  wnose  hands  prisoners  of  war  have  fallen  is  bound  to  maintain 
them.  Failing  a  special  agreement  between  the  belligerents,  prisoners 
of  war  shall  be  treated,  as  regards  food,  quaners  and  clothing,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  government  which  has  captured 
them  (Article  7).  Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  subject  to  the  la«'s,  regula- 
tions and  orders  in  force  in  the  army  of  the  state  into  whose  hands 
they  have  fallen.  Any  act  of  insubordination  warrants  the  adoption, 
as  regards  them,  of  such  measures  of  severity  as  may  be  nec^sary. 
Escaped  prisoners,  recaptured  before  they  have  succeeded  in  re* 
joining  their  army,  or  before  quitting  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
army  that  captured  them,  are  liable  to  disciplinary  punishment. 
Prisoners  who,  after  succeeding  in  escaping,  are  again  taken  prisoners, 
are  not  liable  to  any  punishment  for  the  previous  flight  (Article  8). 
Every  prisoner  of  war,  if  questioned,  is  bound  to  declare  his  true 
name  and  rank,  and  if  he  disregards  this  rule,  he  is  liable  to  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  advantages  accorded  to  the  prisoners  of  war  of  hisdass 
(Article  9).  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole  if  the 
laws  of  their  country  authorize  it.  and,  in  such  a  case,  they  are  bound, 
on  their  personal  honour,  scrupulously  to  fulfil,  both  as  regards  their 
own  government  and  the  government  by  whom  they  were  made 
prisoners,  the  engagements  they  have  contracted.  In  such  cases, 
their  own  government  shall  not  reouire  of  nor  accept  from  them  any 
service  incompatible  with  the  parole  given  (Article  10).  A  prisoner 
of  war  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  his  liberty  on  parole ;  nmilarly  the 
hostile  government  is  not  obliKed  to  assent  to  the  prisoner's  reouest 
to  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole  (Atide  11).  Any  prisoner  of  war  who  u 
libersted  on  parole  and  recaptured,  bearing  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  honour  or  against  the  allies  of  that 
government,  forfeits  his  right  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
can  be  brought  before  the  courts  (Article  is). 

An   interesting   provision   in   the   Regulations   assimilates 
individuals  who,  fdlowing  an  army  without  directly 
belonging  to  it,  such  as  newspaper  correspondents     j^ 
and  reporters,  sutlers,  contractors,  fall  into  the  enemy^ 
hands,  to  prisoners  of  war,  provided  they  can  produce  a 
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ceftifickte  from  the  mittuiy  antlMiitiet  of  tht  um j  they  were 
icoonipftiiynig. 

A  new  departore  is  made  by  chiuses  providing  for  the 
inttitution  of  a  bureau  for  information  relative  to  priaonen  of 
ligf^f^g-  ^f^f'  This  is  to  be  created  at  the  oommenoemcnt  of 
M««Mb»  hostilities,  in  each  of  the  belliferent  states  and,  when 
necessary,  in  the  neutral  countries  on  whose  teiritoiy 
belligerents  have  been  received.  It  is  bttended  to 
answer  all  inquiries  about  prisoners  of  war,  and  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  various  services  concerned  with  all  the  necessary  informal 
tion  to  enable  it  to  keep  an  individual  return  for  each  prisoner 
of  war.  It  is  to  be  kept  informed  of  internments  and  changes, 
liberations  on  parole,  evasions,  admissions  into  hospital,  deaths, 
ftc  It  is  also  the  duty  ol  the  bureau  to  receive  and  collect 
all  objects  of  personal  use,  valuables,  letteis,  ftc,  found  on 
the  battlefields  or  left  by  prisoners  who  have  died  in  hospital  or 
ambulance,  and  to  transmit  them  to  those  interested.  Letters, 
money  orders  and  valuables,  as  well  as  postal  parcels  destined 
for  the  prisoners  of  war  or  despatched  by  them,  are  to  be  free  of 
all  postal  duties  both  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  destination, 
as  well  as  in  those  they  pass  through.  Gifts  and  relief  in  kind 
for  prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  all  duties  of 
entry,  as  wdl  as  of  payments  for  caniage  by  the  government 
railways. 

Furthermore,  relief  societies  for  pxuoners  of  war,  regulariy  con- 
stituted with  the  object  of  charity,  are  to  receive  every  facility, 
within  the  bounds  of  military  requirements  and 
administrative  regulations,  for  the  ^ective  accom> 
plishment  of  their  task.  Ddegates  of  these  societies 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  places  of  internment  for  the  distribution 
of  relief,  as  also  to  the  halting-places  of  repatriated  prisoners,  *'  if 
furnished  with  a  personal  permit  by  the  inilitary  authorities,  and 
on  giving  an  engagement  in  writing  to  comply  with  all  their 
regulations  for  order  and  police." 

The  obligations  of  belligerents  with  regard  to  sick  and  wounded 
In  war  on  land  are  now  governed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
July  6th,  X906.  By  this  Convention  ambulances  and 
military  hospitals,  their  medical  and  administrative 
staff  and  chaplains  are  "  respected  and  protected  under 
all  circumstances /*  and  the  use  of  a  uniform  flag  and  arm-badge 
bearing  a  red  cross  are  required  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
character.  A  Convention,  accepted  at  the  Peace  Conferences, 
has  now  adapted  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
maritime  warfare.   This  new  Convention  provides  that — 

Military  hospital-8bt|)0,  that  b  to  say,  shipt  constructed  or 
assigned  by  states  specially  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  wounded,  sick  or  shipwrecked,  and  the  names  of  which 
have  been  communicated  to  the  belliffcrent  powers  at  the  com- 
mencement or  during  the  course  of  hostifities,  and  ia  any  case  before 
they  are  empk>yed,  are  to  be  respected  and  cannot  be  captured  whUe 
hostilities  last. 

As  regards  hospitat-ships  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  cost 
of  private  individuals  or  officially  recognised  reliel  societies,  they 
likewise  are  to  be  respected  and  eiccmpt  from  capture,  provided  the 
belligerent  or^  neutral  power  to  which  they  belong  shall  have  given 
them  an  official  commission  and  notified  their  names  to  the  hostile 
power  at  the  commencement  of  or  during  hostilities,  and  in  any  case 
before  they  are  employed. 

The  belligerents  nave  the  right  to  control  and  visit  them;  they 
can  refuse  to  help  them,  order  them  off,  make  them  take  a  certain 
course,^  and  put  a  commissioner  on  board :  they  can  even  detain 
them,  if  important  circumstances  require  it. 

The  religious,  medical  or  hospital  staff  of  any  captured  diip  is 
inviolable,  and  its  members  cannot  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Lastly,  neutral  merchantmen,  yachts  or  vessels,  having,  or  taking 
on  board,  sick,  wounded  or  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerents,  cannot 
be  captured  for  so  doing. 

The  following  prohibitions  are  also  placed  by  the  Hague 
ReguUtbns  on  the  means  of  injuring  the  enemy: — 

To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms. 
-  j^.  To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  individuals  belonging  to 

'f"V      ihe  hostile  nation  or  army. 

^tSUt^hmm*  ^^  ^^  ^^  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid  down  arms 
VmfaLfmtf  or  having  no  longer  means  of  defence,  has  surrendered  at 
""  "  discretion. 

To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given. 


To  employ  aroaa,  projectiles  or  matnial  of  a  nature  to  cause 
■nperfluous  njury. 

To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  the  national  fl^  or 
military  ensigns  and  the  enemy's  unifooa,  as  wdl  as  the  diatioctive 
badges  of  the  Geneva  Conventioo. 

To  destroy  or  seise  the  enemy's  property, 
or  seiaire  be  imperatively  drmandnn  by  the  necessities  of 
to  attack  or  bombazd  towns,  villages,  halntations  or 
buildinp  which  are  not  defended. 


To  pdlaee  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by  assault. 

RuKs  of  war  and  the  employment  of  methods  necessary  to  obtain 


information  about  the  enemy  and  the  country,  on  the  oonttary,  are 
considered  allowable. 

A  spy  is  one  who,  acting  clandestinely,  or  on  false  pretences, 
obtains,  or  seeks  to  obtain,  information  in  the  aone  of  operations  of 
a  belligeient,  with  the  intention  of  oommunkating  it  to  ^^^^ 
the  hostile  party  (the  Hague  War-Regulations.  Art.  39).  4^**' 
Thus,  soldiers  not  m  disguise  who  have  penetrated  into  the  aone  of 
operations  of  a  hostile  army  to  obtain  inionnation  are  not  considered 
spies.  SimUariy,  the  foOowii^  are  not  considered  spies:  soldiers  or 
aviliaos,  carrying  out  their  misskm  openly,  chazged  with  the  delivery 
of  despatches  destined  either  for  their  own  army  or  for  that  of  the 
enemy.  To  this  class  bebng  likewise  iodividuab  sent  in  balloons  to 
deliver  despatches,  and  eenerally  to  maintain  communication  be- 
tween the  various  parts  01  an  army  or  a  territory  (ifr.).  A  spy  taken 
in  the  act  cannot  be  punished  without  previous  triisl,  and  a  spy  who, 
after  rejoining  the  army  to  which  he  betongs,  b  sobseqnentiy  captured 
by  the  enemy,  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  not  punishable  for  his  prevbus 
acts  of  espionage.^ 

In  neges  and  bombaidments  all  necessary  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
spare  as  far  as  possible  buildings  devoted  to  religion,  art,  science 
and  charity,  hospitals  and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded  are 
collected,  provided  they  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military 

gurp)0ses;  out  the  besieged  are  to  indicate  these  buildings  or  places 
y  some  particular  and  visible  signs  and  notify  them  to  the  assailants. 

A  new  Convention  respecting  bombardments  by  naval  forces 
was  adopted  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  2907,  forbidding  the 
bombardment  of  undefended  "  ports,  towns,  villages,  dw^ngs 
or  buildings,"  unless  after  a  formal  summons  the  local  authorities 
decline  to  comply  with  requisitions  for  provisions  or  supplies 
neccssaxy  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  naval  force  before  the 
place  in  question.  But  they  may  not  be  bombarded  on  account 
of  failure  to  pay  money  contributions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  militaiy  works,  depots  of  arms, 
&c.,  or  ships  of  war  in  a  harbour. 

Another  new  Convention  adopted  at  the  Hague  hi  1907  dealt 
with  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  contact  mines.  Its  main 
provisions  are  as  follows: — 

Itisfori>idden: 

I.  To  lay  unanchored  automatic  contact  mines,  except  when  they 
are  so  constructed  as  to  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  the 
person  who  laid  them  ceases  to  control  them; 

7.  To  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do  not  become 
harmless  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from  their  moorings: 

^.  To  use  torpedoes  which  do  not  become  harmless  whoa  they  have 
missed  their  mark  (Art.  l). 

It  is  forbidden  to  lay  automatic  contact  mines  off  the  coast  and 
ports^of  the  enemy,  with  the  sole  object  of  intercepting  commercial 
ihipmng  (Art.  a). 

When  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  are  employed,  every 
possible  precaution  must  be  taken  for  the  security  of  peaceful 
shipping. 

tne  oelltgerents  undertake  to  do  their  utmost  to  render  these 
mines  harmless  within  a  limited  time,  and,  should  they  cease  to  be 
under  surveillance,  to  notify  the  danger  sones  as  soon  as  military 
cxigendea  permit,  by  a  notice  addressed  to  shipowners,  which  must 
also  be  communicated  to  the  Governments  through  the  diplomatic 
channel.     (Art.  3.) 

Neutral  Powera  whkA  lay  automatic  contact  mines  off  their  coasts 
must  observe  the  same  rufes  and  take  the  same  prscautions  as  are 
imposed  on  belligerents.  .... 

The  neutral  Power  must  inform  shipowners,  by  a  notice  issued  in 
advance,  where  automatic  contact  mines  have  been  bid.  This 
notice  must  be  communicated  at  once  to  the  Governments  throosli 
the  diplomatic  channeL    (Art.  4.) 

At  toe  ckise  of  the  war  the  Contracting  Powers  undertake  to  do 
their  utmost  to  remove  the  mines  which  they  have  laid,  each  Power 
removing  its  own  mines. 

As  regards  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  laid  by  one  of  the 
belligerents  off  the  coast  of  the  other,  their  position  must  be  notified 
to  the  other  petty  by  the  Power  which  bid  them,  and  each  Power 
must  proceed  with  tlie  least  possible  delay  to  remove  the  mines  in  its 
own  waters.  (Art.  5.) 

1  See.  as  to  Vlai»  cf  Trwce,  Art.  32  of  the  Hague  Regulatiotts. 
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The  ContrKtiag  Potren  wMcfa  do  not  at  preaent  own  {perfected 
mines  of  the  pattern  contemplated  in  the  present  Convention,  and 
which,  tonaoqtiently,  could  not  at  present  carry  out  the  rules  laid 
down  in  Articles  i  and  %,  undertake  to  convert  the  matirid  of  their 
mines  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  bring  it  into  confonnity  with  the 
foregoing  requirements.    (Art.  6.) 

Territory  is  conudered  as  occupied  when  It  is  actually  under 
the  authority  of  the  hostile  army.  The  authority  having  passed 
(jff„pg  into  the  faaods  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  takes  all 
<foMo#  possible  steps  to  re-establish  public  order  and  safety. 
^ottrn  Compulsioii  of  the  population  of  occupied  territory  to 
^^''^^'y*  take  part  in  military  operations  against  their  own 
country,  oi  even  give  informati<Hi  respecting  the  army  of  the  other 
belligerent  and  pressure  to  take  the  oath  to  the  hostile  power  are 
prohibited.  Private  property  must  be  respected,  save  in  case 
of  military  necessity  (Arts.  46  and  52).  The  property  of  reh'gious, 
charitable  and  educational  institutions,  and  of  art  and  science, 
even  when  state  property,  are  assimilated  to  private  property, 
and  all  seizure  of,  and  destruction  or  intentional  damage  done 
to  such  institutions,  to  historical  monuments,  works  of  art 
or  sdence  b  prohibited  (Art.  56). 

Practice  as  regards  declarations  of  war  has  hitherto  varied. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  was  preceded  by  a  deliberate 
declaration.    In  the  war  between  Japan  and  C^ina 
^l^f     there  was  no  declaration.     (See  Ariga,  La  Guerre 
i^n^.  sino-japcnaisef  Paris,   1896).     The  delivery  of  an 

ultimatum  specifymg  those  terms,  the  compliance  with 
which  is  demanded  within  a  specified  time,  is  practically  a 
conditional  declaration  of  war  which  becomes  absolute  in  case 
of  non-compliance.  Thus  the  note  communicated  by  the 
United  States  to  Spain  on  2oth  April  1898  demanded 
the  "  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  the  land  and  sea 
forces  from  Cuba,"  and  gave  Spain  three  days  to 
accept  these  terms.  On  the  evening  of  32nd  April  the  United 
States  seized  several  Spanish  vessels,  and  hostilities  were  thus 
opened.  In  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  War,  thededar&tion  also 
took  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  A  special  Hague  convention 
adopted  at  the  Conference  of  1907  now  provides  that  hostilities 
**  must  not  commence  without  previous  and  explicit  warning  in 
the  form  of  a  reasoned  declaration  of  war  or  of  an  ultimatum 
with  conditional  declaration  of  war."  It  also  provides  that  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  must  be  notified  to  the  i^utral  powers 
and  shall  not  take  effect  in  regard  to  them  until  after  the  receipt 
of  the  notification  which  may  be  given  by  telegraph.  Most  of 
the  good  effect  of  the  provision,  however,  is  negatived  by  the 
qualification  that  neutral  powers  cannot  rely  on  the  absence  of 
notification  if  it  is  dearly  established  that  they  were  in  fact  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war. 

Too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  ba,  regulatfons  oon- 
ceming  the  conduct  of  war.  Military  necessity,  the  heat  of 
^^  action,  the  violence  of  the  feelings  which  come  into 

lliwSwMr* ^^^y  ^^  always  at  times  defeat  the  most  skilf uUy- 
*  combined  rules  diplomacy  can  devise.  Still,  such 
rules  are  a  sign  of  conditions  of  public  opinion  which  serve  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  commission  of  barbarities  among  civilized 
peoples,  Ilie  European  operations  in  China  consequent  on  the 
"  Boxer  "  rising  showed  how  distance  from  European  critidsm 
tends  to  loosen  that  restraint.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  signifi- 
cant that  both  the  United  States  and  Spain,  who  were  not  parlies 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  found  themselves,  in  a  war  confined 
to  them,  under  the  necessity  of  observing  provisions  which  the 
majority  of  civilized  states  hiave  agreed  to  respect.        (T.  Ba.) 

WARANQAU  an  ancient  town  of  India,  in  the  Nizam's 
Dominions  or  H3rderabad  state,  86  m.  N.E.  of  Hyderabad  city. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  Hindu  kingdom  in  the  lath  century,  but 
little  remains  to  denote  its  former  grandeur  except  a  fort  and 
four  gateways  of  a  temple  of  Siva.  Warangal  has  given  its  name 
to  a  district  and  a  division  of  the  state. 

WARA8DIN  (Hungarian,  Varasd;  Croatian,  VarOdin),  a  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Warasdin, 
in  Croatia-Slavonia ;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave,  6a  m.  by 
rail  N.N.E.  of  Agram.  Pop.  (1900)  12,930.  Warasdin  is  the 
Mat  oi  A  distikt  oouxt,  and  posseiiei  an  old  castle,  a  cathedral 


and  several  churches,  mooAstexiet  and  khoob.   It  eanieft  te  m 

brisk  trade  in  timber,  wine,  fruit,  tobacco,  spirits,  atonewave 
and  silk.  Coal  is  also  mined  in  the  Warasdin  Mountainai  The 
celdbrated  sulphur  baths  of  Constantins-Bad  or  TOplitz,  knoim 
to  the  Romans  as  Thermae  Cotutantianae,  lie  about  10  m.  S. 

WARBECK,  PERIUN  (c.  1474-^499),  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  England,  was  the  son  of  Jehan  de  Werbecque,  a  poor  burgess 
of  Toumay  in  Flanders  and  of  his  wife  lUtherine  de  Faio. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  .unknown,  but  as  he  represented 
himself  as  having  been  nine  jrears  oM  in  1483,  it  must  have  taken 
place  in,  or  dose  on,  1474.  His  oonfeasion  made  at  the  end  <rf 
his  life  was  an  account  of  his  early  years  which  is  to  some  extent 
supported  by  other  testimony.  The  names  of  his  father  and  other 
reUtions  whom  he  mentions  have  been  found  in  the  munidpal 
records  of  Toumay,  and  the  official  description  of  them  agrees 
with  his  statements.  According  to  this  version,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  substantially  true,  he  was  brought  up  at  Antwerp 
by  a  ooudn  Jehan  Stienbecks,  and  served  a  succession  of  em- 
ployers as  a  boy  servant.  He  was  for  a  time  with  an  Englishman 
Jolm  Strewe  at  Middleburg,  and  then  accompanied  Lady 
Brampton,  the  wife  of  an  exiled  partisan  of  the  house  of  York, 
to  PortugaL  He  was  for  a  year  employed  by  a  Portuguese 
knight  whom  he  described  as  having  only  one  eye,  and  whom 
he  names  Vacs  de  Cogna  (Vaz  da  Cunha  ?).  In  1491  he  was  at 
Cork  as  the  servant  of  a  Breton  silk  merchant  Pregent  (Pierre 
Jean)  Meno.  Ireland  was  stron^y  attached  to  the  house  of  York, 
and  was  full  of  intrigue  against  King  Henry  VII.  Pcrkin  says 
that  the  pe<^>le  seeing  him  dressed  in  the  silks  of  his  master 
took  him  for  a  person  of  distinction,  and  insisted  that  he  must 
be  either  the  son  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  or  a  bastard  of 
Richard  IIL  He  was  more  or  less  encouraged  by  the  earls  of 
Desmond  and  Kildare.  The  facts  are  ill  recorded,  but  it  is  safe 
to  presume  that  intriguers  who  wished  to  disturb  the  government 
of  Henry  VII.  took  aidvantage  of  a  popular  delusion,  and  made 
use  of  the  lad  as  a  tooL  At  this  time  he  spoke  English  badly.  By 
149a  he  had  become  suffidently  notorious  to  attract  the  attention 
of  King  Henry's  government  and  of  foreign  soverdgns.  He 
was  in  that  year  summoned  to  Flanders  by  Margaret,  the  widowed 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  the 
main  support  of  the  Yorkist  exiles,  and  who  was  the  enemy  of 
Henry  VII.  for  family  reasons  and  for  personal  reasons  also^ 
for  she  wished  to  extort  from  him  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
her  dowry.  She  found  the  impostor  useful  as  a  means  of  injuring 
the  king  of  England.  Several  European  sovereigns  were  moved 
to  help  him  by  the  same  kind  of  reason.  The  suppositions  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Clarence  or  of  Richard  III.  were  discarded  in 
favour  of  the  more  useful  hypothesis  that  he  was  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  som  of  Edward  IV.,  murdered  in 
the  Tower.  Charles  VUL,  king  of  France,  the  counsellors  of  the 
youthful  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke's  father  Maximilian,  king  of* 
the  Romans,  and  James  IV.  of  Scothind,  none  of  whom  can  have 
been  really  deceived,  took  up  his  cause  more  or  less  actively.  He 
was  entertained  in  France,  and  was  taken  by  Maximilian  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  in  1493.  At 
Vienna  he  was  treated  as  the  lawful  king  of  England.  He  was 
naturally  the  cause  of  con^derable  anxiety  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  was  well  acquainted  with  his  real  history,  and  made 
attempts  to  get  him  seized.  His  protectors  entered  into  negotia- 
tions which  in  fact  turned  on  the  question  whether  more  was  to 
be  gained  by  supporting  him,  or  by  giving  him  up.  An  appeal 
to  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  met  with  no  response.  In  July 
149s  he  was  provided  with  a  few  ships  and  men  by  Maximilian, 
now  emperor,  and  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  No  move- 
ment in  his  favour  look  place.  A  few  of  his  followers  who  landed 
were  cut  off,  and  he  went  on  to  Ireland  to  join  the  earl  of  Desmond 
in  Munster.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Wateriord  in  August, 
he  fled  to  Scotland.  Here  King  James  IV.  showed  him  favour, 
and  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter 
of  the  eari  of  Huntly.  He  was  helped  to  make  a  short  inroad 
hito  NoTthumberiand,  but  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish 
government  brought  about  a  peace  between  England  and 
Scotland.    In  1497  Perkin  was  sent  on  his  travels  again  with 
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two  or  three  small  vessels,  and  accompanied  by  his  wife*  who 
bad  borne  him  ozie  or  two  children.  After  some  obscure  adven- 
tures in  Ireland,  be  landed  at  WbUesaad  Bay,  near  the  Land'a 
End,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  was  joined  by  a  crowd  of  the 
oountiy  people,  who  had  been  recently  in  revolt  against  excessive 
taxation.  He  advanced  to  Exeter,  but  was  unable  to  master 
the  town.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal  troops  he  deserted  lids 
foUowersi  and  ran  for  refufe  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  in 
Hampshure.  He  then  surrendered.  His  wife  was  kindly  treated 
and  placed  in  the  household  of  Henry's  queen  Elisabeth.  Perkin 
was  compelled  to  make  two  ignominious  pubCc  confessions  at 
Westminster,  and  in  Cheapstde  on  the  xsth  and  19th  of  June 
i4q8.  On  the  93rd  of  November  1499  he  was  hanged  on  a  charge 
of  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  Tower  with  the  imprisoned 
e^l  of  Warwick. 

See  James  Gairdner,  Richard  the  Third,  and  Uu  Story  ef  P$rhm 
Warkech  (Cambridge.  1898). 

WARBLER,  in  ornithology,  the  name  bestowed  in  1773  by 
T.  Pennant  {Catera  of  Birds,  p.  35)  on  the  birds  removed,  in 
1769,  by  J.  A.  Soopdi  from  the  Linnaean  genus  Motaciila  (cf. 
Wagtail)  to  one  founded  and  called  by  him  SyMa—iht  last 
being  a  word  employed  by  several  of  Uie  older  writers  in  an 
indefinite  way — that  is  to  say,  en  all  the  spedes  of  Motaciila 
which  were  not  wagtails.  "  Warbler  "  has  long  been  used  by 
English  technical  writers  as  the  equivalent  of  Syioia,  and  is  now 
applied  to  all  members  of  the  sub-family  Sylviinae  of  the  thrushes 
(q.v.),  and  in  the  combination  "American  warblers**  to  the 
distinct  passerine  family  Mniotiltidae.  The  true  warblers 
{Syhiinae)  are  generally  smaller  than  the  true  thrushes  Tvrdinae 
(see  Thsushxs),  with,  for  the  most  part,  a  weak  and  slender 
bilL  They  seldom  fly  far,  except  when  migrating,  but  frequent 
undergrowth  and  herbage,  living  on  insects,  larvae  and  fruit. 
The  song  is  unusually  dear  and  very  sweet,  with  frequently 
a  metallic  sound,  as  in  the  grasshopper  warbler.  The  nest  is 
usually  cup-shaped  and  well  lined,  and  from  three  to  six  eggs 
(twdve  in  Regtdus),  usually  spotted,  are  laid. 

The  true  warblere  are  chiefly  Old  World,  visiting  the  southern  Old 
World  in  winter,  but  members  of  the  sub-Camily  occur  in  New 
Zealand,  Polynesia  and  Panama.  Amongst  the  commonest  in 
Ent^nd  is  the  well-known  sedge-bird  or  sedge^warbler,  Avocephaim 
schoeuobatumtf  whose  chattering  song  resounds  in  somrocr-time  from 
almost  every  wet  ditch  in  most  parts  of  Britain.  As  is  the  case  with 
■o  manv  of  its  allies,  the  skulking  habits  of  the  bird  cause  it  to  be  far 
more  oiten  heard  than  seen ;  but,  with  a  little  patience,  it  may  be 
generally  observed  flitting  about  the  uppermost  twi|ss  of  the  bushes 
It  frequents,  and  its  mottled  back  and  the  yellowish-white  streak 
over  its  eye  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  its  ally  the  reed-wren  or  reed- 
warbler,  A.  streperus,  which  is  dad  in  a  wholly  mouse-coloured  suit. 
But  this  last  can  also  be  recognized  by  its  different  song,  and  com- 
parativdy  seldom  does  it  stray  from  the  ixsed-beds  which  are  its 
lavourite  haunts.  In  them  generally  it  builds  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  nests^  made  of  the  seed-branches  of  the  reed  and  long 
grass,  wound  horizontally  round  and  round  so  as.  to  include  in  its 
substance  the  living  stems  of  three  or  four  reeds,  between  which  It  is 
suspended  at  a  convenient  height  above  the  water,  and  the  structure 
la  so  deep  that  the  eggs  do  not  roll  out  when  its  props  are  shaken  by 
the  wind.  Of  very  similar  habits  b  the  rced-thrush  or  great  reea- 
warbler.  A.  arundinaUus,  a  loud-voiced  spedes,  abundant  on  the 
Continent  but  very  rarely  straying  to  England.  Much  interest  also 
attaches  to  the  species  known  as  bavi's  warbler,  LocutteUa  lusciti^ 
oidei,  which  was  only  recognised  as  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the 
Fen  district  of  Engbml  a  few  years  before  its  haunts  were  destroyed 
by  drainage.  The  last  example  known  to  have  been  obtained  in  this 
country  was  killed  in  1656.  The  nest  of  this  species  is  peculiar, 
placed  on  the  ground  and  formed  of  the  blades  oTa  species  of  Glycaia 
so  skilfully  entwined  as  to  be  a  very  permanent  structure,  and  it  ia  a 
curious  fact  that  its  nests  were  well  loiown  to  the  sedge-cutters  cl  the 
district  which  It  most  frequented,  as  those  of  a  bird  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted,  long  before  the  builder  was  recognized  by 
naturalists,  I  n  coloration  the  bird  somewhat  resembles  a  mghtingale 
(whence  its  spedfic  name)^  and  its  song  differs  from  that  of  any  of 
those  before  mentioned,  being  a  long  smooth  trill  pitched  higher  out 
possessing  more  tone  than  that  of  the  grasshopper-warbler  Lociutetta 
isamiu— which  is  a  widely-distributedspedes  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  not  only  limited  to  marshy  sites,  but  affecting  also  dry  soils, 
inhabiting  indifferently  many  kinds  of  places  where  there  is  tangled 
and  thick  herbage,  hewier  or  brushwood.  In  those  parts  of  England 
where  it  was  formeriy  nxMt  abundant  it  was  known  as  the  reefer  or 
reel-bird,  from  its  song  resembling  the  whirring  noise  of  the  reel  at 
one  time  used  by  the  spinners  of  wool.  The  precise  determination  of 
this  bini-Hhe  grasshopper  lark,  as  it  was  long  called  in  books,  though 


lU  notes  if  once  heard  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  grass* 
hopper  or  cricket,  and  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  larks--as  an  English 
species  is  due  to  the  discernment  of  Gilbert  White  in  1768.  In  iu 
habits  it  is  one  of  the  most  retiring  of  birds,  keeping  in  the  dosest 
shdter.  so  that  it  may  be  within  a  very  short  distance  of  an  eager 
naturalist  without  hb  being  able  to  see  it— the  olive-cdour,  streaked 
with  dark  brown,  of  its  upper  plumage  helping  to  make  it  invisibte. 
The  nest  is  very  artfully  concealed  in  the  thickest  herbage.  The 
foreign  forms  of  aquatic  warblers  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here 
mentuMied. 

The  members  of  the  typieal  genus  SyMa,  which  includes  some 
of  the  sweetest  singers,  are  treated  of  under  Whitethboat;  and 
the  vollow-  and  wood-wrens  under  WasN.  The  Australian  genus 
Malurus,  to  which  belong  the  birds  known  as  *'  superb  warblers," 
not  inapdy  so  named,  since  in  beauty  they  surpass  any  others  of 
their  presumed  allies,  is  now  placed  in  with  the  Old  Work!  fly* 
catchers  in  the  family  Musicapidae.  Part  of  the  plumage  of  the  cocks 
in  breeding-dress  is  generally  some  shade  of  intense  blue,  and  is  so 
glossy  as  to  resemble  enamel,  while  black,  white,  chestnut  or  scariet, 
as  well  as  ^;reen  and  lilac,  are  also  present  in  one  spedes  or -another, 
so  M  to  heighten  the  effect.  But,  as  already  suted.  there  are  systesa* 
atists  who  would  raise  this  (^nus.  whkh  contains  some  i«  species, 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  family,  though  on  what  grounds  it  is  hard 
to  say. 

The  birds  known  as  **  American  warblers,"  forming  what  is  now 
recognized  as  a  distinct  family,  Mniotiltidae,  remain  for  connders- 
tion.  They  possess  but  nine  instead  of  ten  primaries,  and  are 
peculiar  to  the  New  World.  More  than  130  species  have  been 
described,  and  these  have  been  grouped  in  30  genera  or  more,  of 
whkh  members  of  all  but  three  are  at  least  summer-visitants  to 
North  America.  As  a  whole  they  are  much  more  brightly  coloured 
than  the  Sylviinae,  for.  though  the  particular  genus  BniolUta  (from 
which  the  familjr  takes  its  name}  is  one  of  the  most  abnormal — its 
colours  beifw  pbun  black  and  white,  and  its  habits  rather  resembling 
those  of  a  Tree-creeper  (9.9.)— Another  groups  chestnut,  bluish-«vy 
and  green  appear,  the  last  varying  from  an  olive  to  a  saffron  tint, 
and  m  soine  groups  the  ydlow  predominates  to  an  extent  that  has 
gained  for  its  wearers,  belonging  to  the  genus  Dendrotca,  the  name  of 
"  gdden  "  warblers.  In  the  genus  Setophaea,  the  members  of  which 
deserve  to  be  called  "  fly-catching  "  warblers,  the  plumage  of  the 
males  at  l^st  presents  yellow,  orange,  scariet  or  crimson. 

The  Mniotiltidae  contain  forms  exhibiting  quite  as  many  diverse 
modes  of  life  as  do  the  Sylviinae.  Some  are  excluuvely  aquatic  in 
thdr  predilections,  others  affect  dry  soils,  brushwood,  forests  and 
so  on.  Almost  all  the  genera  are  essentially  migratory,  but  a  large 
proportioo  of  the  species  of  Dendroeta,  Sei^pham,  and  espedafly 
Basileulonu,  seem  never  to  leave  their  Neotropical  home;  while 
the  genera  Leucopeaa,  TtrtUisHs  and  MtcroHna^  comprising  in  all 
but  5  spedes.  are  peculiar  to  the  Antilles.  The  rest  are  for  the 
most  part  natives  01  North  America,  where  a  few  attain  a  veryhig^ 
latitude.*  penctratiiiff  in  summer  even  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
thence  migrate  southward  at  the  end  of  summer  or  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  some  reaching  Peru  and  Brazil,  but  a  few.  as,  for  instance, 
Panda  piHayumi  and  Geothlypis  tOata,  seem  to  be  resident  in  the 
country  last  named.  (A  N.) 

WARBimTON,  BARTHOLOMEW  BLUOTT  OEOROB  (xSio- 

ig53),  usually  known  as  Eliot  Waxburton,  British  traveller  and 

novdist,  was  bom  in  1810  near  Tullamore,  Ireland.    He  was 

educated  at  Trinity  C<^ege,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the 

Irish  bar  in  1837.     He  contracted  testing  friendships  with 

Monckton  MHnes  (Lord  Houghton)  and  A.  W.  Kinglake,  and 

gave  up  his  practice  as  a  barrister  for  travd  and  literature.    He 

made  a  hit  with  his  first  book,  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  It  was 

an  account  of  his  travds  in  1843  in  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine  and 

Egypt,  and  fairly  divided  public  attention  with  Kin|^ake*s 

EotheHy  which  appeared  m  the  same  year,  1844.    Interest  was 

centred  ra  the  Eiast  at  the  tfane,  and  Warburton  had  popular 

sympathy  with  him  in  his  doquent  advocacy  of  the  annexation 

of  Egypt;    but,  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  spirited 

narrative  of  his  adventures  and  the  picturesque  sketcites  of 

Eastern  life  and  character  were  more  than  sufficient  to  justify 

the  success  of  the  book.    His  most  substantial  worit  was  a 

Memoir  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Caealiers  (1849),  enriched  with 

original  documents,  and  written  with  eloquent  partuility  for  the 

subject.    This  was  followed  in  1850  by  Reginald  Hastings,  i 

novel,  the  scenes  of  which  were  laid  in  the  same  period  of  dvil 

war,  and,  in  1851,  by  another  historical  novel,  Darien,  or  The 

Merchant  Prince,    He  was  sent  by  the  Atlantic  and  Padfic 

Junction  Company  to  explore  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  to 

negotiate  a  treaty  vrith  the  Indian  tribes.    He  sailed  on  this 

*  Seven  species  have  been  recorded  as  wandering  to  Greenland,  and 
one,  Dendroeca  otrens,  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Europe  (Aaa* 
spoffffM,  1858.  p.  425)* 
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miaslon  fai  the  '*  Anason,"  which  perished  by  fire  with  nearly 
all  on  board  on  the  4th  of  January  1852. 

His  brother.  Major  George  Warburton  (i8z6-z?57),  wrote 
HocktlagOt  or  En^nd  in  the  New  World  (1846),  and  The  Conquest 
of  Canada  (iSaq). 

WARBURTON,  COLONEL  SIR  ROBERT  (1843-1899),  Anglo- 
Indian  soldier  and  administrator,  was  the  son  of  an  artillery 
officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Kabul  in  1^42,  and 
escaped  through  the  good  offices  of  an  Afghan  princess.  He 
married  this  iady,  and  she  transmiued  to  their  son  that  power  of 
exercising  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  frontier 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  during  his  long  service  in  India. 
Warburton  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in  x86i,  took  part  in  the 
Abyssinian  War  of  1867-68,  and  then  joined  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Utroan  Khel  in  1878  and  in  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-80.  Very 
soon  after  the  British  government  had  made. permanent  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  open  the  Khyber  Pass,  Warburton  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  as  political  officer.  This  post  he 
held,  discharging  its  duties  with  conspicuous  atnlity,  between 
1879  and  1882  with  intervab  of  other  duty,  and  continuously 
from  1882  until  1890.  He  turned  the  rude  levies  which  formed 
the  Khyber  Rifles  into  a  fine  corps,  ready  to  serve  the  Indian 
government  wherever  they  might  be  required.  He  made  the 
road  safe,  kept  the  Afridis  friendly,  and  won  the  thanks  of  the 
Punjab  government,  expressed  in  a  ^)edal  order  upon  his  retire- 
ment, for  his  good  work.  When  the  Afridis  began  to  cause 
anxiety  in  1897,  Colonel  Warburton  was  asked  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India  if  he  would  assist  in  quieting  the  excitement 
amongst  them.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  do  so,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  trouble  had  come  to  a  head.  Colonel  Warburton 
took  part  in  the  campaign  which  followed;  at  its  dose  his  active 
career  ended.  He  occupied  his  leisure  in  retirement  by  writing 
his  memoirsi  Ei^iken  Years  in  the  Khyber  (1900).  He  died  at 
Ken^ngton  on  the  33nd  of  April  1899. 

WARBURTON*  WILLIAM  (1698-1779),  EngUsh  critic  and 
divine,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  bom  at  Newark  on  the  24th  of 
December  i(^)8.  His  father  belonged  to  an  old  Cheshire  family 
and  was  town  derk  of  Newark.  William  was  educated  at 
Oakham  and  Newarit  gramnmr  schools,  and  in  17x4  he  was 
artided  to  Mr  Klrke,  attorney  at  East  Markham,  in  Nottingham- 
diire.  After  serving  his  time  he  returned  to  Newark  with  the 
intention  of  practising  as  a  solicitor;  but,  haviiig  given  some 
time  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  left  the  law  and  was 
ordained  deacon  by  the  ardibishop  of  York  in  1723,  and  in  1727 
received  priest's  orders  from  the  bishop  of  London.  He  had 
occupied  the  interval  in  various  literary  labours*  the  most 
imporunt  being  the  notes  he  contributed  to  Theobald's  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  and  an  anonymous  share  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
juriadiaion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  The  Legal  Judicature  in 
Chancery  stated  (1727).  This  was  an  answer  to  another  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  written  by  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards  Lord  Chan- 
oeUor  Hardwicke,  who  replied  in  an  enlarged  edition  (1728)  of 
his  original  Discourse  of  the  Judicial  Authority  ,  ,  ,  oj  Master 
of  the  Roils.  Warburton  now  received  from  Sir  Robert  Sutton 
the  small  living  of  Greasley,  in  Nottinghamshire,  exchanged  next 
year  for  that  of  Brant  Broughton,  Lincolnshire.  He  hdd  in 
addition,  from  1730,  the  living  of  Ftisby  in  Lincolnshire.  In 
1728  be  was  made  an  honorary  M.A.  of  Cambridge.  At  Brant 
Brou^ton  for  eighteen  years  he  spent  his  time  in  study,  the  first 
re^ilt  of  which  was  his  treatise  on  the  Alliance  between  Church 
and  Stale  (1736).  The  book  brought  Warburton  into  favour  at 
court,  and  he  probably  only  missed  immediate  preferment  by 
the  death  of  Queen  Caroline.  His  next  and  best-known  work, 
Divine  Legation  ef  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Principles  of  a 
Rdigiaus  Deist  (  2  vols.,  1737-1741)1  preserves  his  name  as  the 
author  of  the  most  daring  and  ingenious  of  theological  paradoxes. 
The  deists  had  made  the  absence  of  any  inculcation  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  an  objection  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Mosaic  writings.  Warburton  boldly  admitted  the  fact  and  turned 
it  against  the  adversary  by  maintaining  that  no  merely  human 
lepUator  would  have  omitted  such  a  sanction  of  mocality.   The 


author's  eztraoidinary  power,  learning  and  originality  were 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  though  he  exdted  censure  and 
suspicion  by  his  tenderness  to  the  alleged  heresies  of  Conyers 
Middleton.  The  book  aroused  much  controversy.  In  a  pamphlet 
of  "  Remarks  "  (1742)1  he  replied  to  John  Tillard,  and  Remarhs 
on  Several  Occational  Rejections  (1744-1745)  was  an  answer  to 
Akenside,  Conyers  Middleton  (who  had  up  to  this  time  been  his 
friend),  Richard  Pbcocke,  Nicholas  Mann,  Richard  Grey,  Henry 
Stebbiog  and  other  of  his  critics.  As  he  characteriaed  hit 
opponents  in  general  as  the  **  pestilent  herd  of  libertine  scribblers 
with  which  the  island  is  overrun,"  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  book  made  him  many  bitter  enemies. 

Either  in  quest  of  paradox,  or  actually  unable  to  reoogtilze  the 
real  tendendes  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  he  entered  upon  its 
defence  against  the  Examen  of  Jean  Pierre  de  Crousax,  in  a  series 
of  artides  (1738-1739)  contributed  to  The  Works  of  the  Learned. 
Whether  Pope  had  really  understood  the  tendency  of  his  own 
work  has  always  been  doubtful,  but  there  is  no  question  that  he 
was  glad  of  an  apologist,  and  that  Warburton 's  jeu  d'esprit 
in  the  long  run  did  more  for  his  fortxmes  than  all  his  erudition. 
It  occa^oned  a  sincere  friendship  between  him  and  Pope,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  add  a  fourth  book  to  the  Dunciad,  and  en- 
couraged to  substitute  Cibber  for  Theobald  as  the  heiD  of  the 
poem  in  the  edition  of  1743  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Warburton.  Pope  bequeathed  him  the  copyright  and  the 
editorship  of  his  works,  and  contributed  even  more  to  his  advance- 
ment by  introdudng  him  to  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  obtained  for  him  in  1746  the  preachership  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  to  Ralph  Allen,  who,  says  Johnson,  "  gave  him  his 
niece  and  his  estate,  and,  by  consequence,  a  bishopric."  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1745,  and  from  that  time  Warburton 
resided  prindpally  at  his  father-in-law's  estate  at  Prior  Paric,  in 
Gloucestershire,  which  he  inherited  on  Allen's  death  in  1764. 
In  X747  appeared  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  into  which,  as  he 
expressed  it,  Pope's  earlier  edition  was  mdted  down.  He  had 
previously  entrusted  notes  and  emendations  on  Shakespeare  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  whose  unauthorized  use  of  them  led  to  a 
heated  controversy.  As  early  as  1727  Warburton  had  corre- 
sponded with  Theobald  on  Shakespearean  subjects.  He  now 
accused  him  of  stealing  his  ideas  and  denied  his  critical  ability. 
Theobald's  superiority  to  Warburton  as  a  Shakespearean  critic 
has  long  since  been  acknowledged.  Warburton  was  further 
kept  busy  by  the  attacks  on  his  Ditine  Legation  from  all  quarters, 
by  a  dispute  with  Bolingbroke  respecting  Pope's  behaviour  in 
the  affair  of  Bolingbroke's  Patriot  King,  by  his  edition  of  Pope's 
works  (1751)  and  by  a  vindication  in  1750  of  the  alleged  miracu- 
lous interruption  of  the  rebuilding  of  tJie  temple  of  Jerusalem 
undertaken  by  Julian,  in  answer  to  Conjrers  Middleton.  War- 
burton's  manner  of  dealing  with  opponents  was  both  Insolent 
and  rancorous,  but  it  did  him  no  disservice.  He  became  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester  in  1753,  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1754, 
prebendary  of  Durham  in  t7SS,  dean  of  Bristol  in  1757,  and  in 
1759  bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  continued  to  write  so  long  as  the 
infirmities  of  age  allowed,  collecting  and  publishing  his  sermons, 
and  toiling  to  a>mplete  the  Dioine  Legation,  further  fragments  of 
which  were  published  with  his  posthumous  Works.  He  wrote  a 
defence  of  revealed  religion  in  his  View  of  Lord  Botingbroke*s 
Philosophy  (1754),  and  Hume's  Natural  History  of  Religion 
called  forth  some  Remarks . . .  **  by  a  gentleman  of  Cambridge  " 
from  Warburton,  in  which  his  friend  and  biographer,  Richaitl 
Hard,  had  a  share  (1757).  He  made  in  1762  a  vigorous  attack 
on  Methodism  under  the  title  of  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  He  also 
engaged  in  a  keen  oontroveny  with  Robert  Lowth,  afterwards 
bishop  of  London,  on  the  book  of  Job,  In  which  Lowth  brought 
home  charges  of  lack  of  scholarship  and  of  insolence  that  admitted 
of  no  dem'al.  His  last  important  act  was  to  found  in  1768  the 
Warburtonian  lecture  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  "  to  prove  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion  .  .  .  from  the  completion  of  the  pn>phed«»  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  rdate  to  the  Christian  Chuirh, 
especially  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal  Rome."  He  died  at  Gloucester 
on  the  7th  of  June  1779.  Warburton  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
man,  but  his  iatdlectr  Buned  by  wilfdlneia  and  the  passion  for 
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pamdos,  effected  no  mult  in  any  degree  adequate  to  ita  power. 
He  was  a  warm  and  conttant  friend,  and  gave  many  prooh  of 
gratitude  to  his  benefactors. 

Waxburton's  works  were  edited  (7  vols.,  1788)  by  Bishop  Hmd 
with  a  biagrajshical  preface,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
friends — cui  important  contribution  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
period — ^was  edited  by  Dr  Parr  in  1808.  Warbunon's  life  was  also 
written  by  John  Selby  Watson  in  1865.  and  Mark  PSttisoa  made  him 
the  subject  of  an  essay  in  18891  See  alio  I.  D'lsneli.  Quands  cf 
Autiiors  (1814);  and  especially  John  Nichob,  UUrgry  Autcdolea 
(i8i^i8lS).  vcL  v.,  and  lUustratwns  (1817-1858).  vol.  iL.  for  his 
cofTespoooeoce  with  William  Stukeley,  Peter  des  Maiaeauz,  Thomas 
Birch.  John  Jortin  and  Lewis  Theobald. 

WARD.  AD0LPBU8  WILLIAM  (1857-  \  En^^  historian 
and  man  of  letten,  was  bom  at  Hampstead,  London,  on  the 
3nd  of  December  1837,  and  was  educated  in  Germany  and  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  x866  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  histoiy  and  English  literature  in  Owens  CoOege,  Man- 
chester, and  was  prindfMil  from  1890  to  1897,  when  he  retired. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  Victoria  Univerdty, 
of  which  he  was  vice-chancellor  from  x886  to  1890  and  from  1894 
to  1896.  In  1897  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Manchester  was 
conferred  upon  Mm,  and  in  1900  he  was  elected  master  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  His  most  important  work  is  his  standard 
History  of  Engfisk  Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne 
(187  5)r  re-edited  after  a  thorough  revision  in  three  volumes  In 
1899.  He  also  wrote  The  House  of  Austria  in  ike  Thirty  Years' 
War  (1869),  Great  Britain  and  Hanoter  (1899),  The  Eleetress 
Sophia  and  the  Hanaeerian  Succession  (1903);  he  edited  Crabbe*s 
Poems  (3  vols.,  1905-1906)  and  Pope's  Poetical  Works  (1869); 
he  wrote  the  volumes  on  Chaucer  and  Dickens  In  the  **  En^iidi 
Men  of  Letters  "  series,  translated  Curtius's  History  of  Greece 
(5  vols.,  186^1873);  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History,  and  with  A.  R.  Waller  edited  the  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature  (1907,  ftc).  For  the  9th  edition  of 
the  Ency.  Brit,  he  wrote  the  article  Drama,  and  biographies 
of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  dramatists;  and  he  became  an  important 
contributor  to  the  present  work. 

WARD,  AHTBMUS,  the  pen-name  of  Charles  Farrar  Browne 
(1834-1867),  American  humorous  writer,  was  bom  in  Waterford, 
Maine.  He  began  life  as  a  compositor  and  became  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  daUy  and  weekly  journals.  In  1858  he 
publisned  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  the  first  of  the  "Artemus 
Ward  "  series,  which  attained  great  popularity  both  in  America 
and  En^nd.  His  separate  publications  were:  Artemus 
Ward:  his  Book  (New  Yoric,  i86a);  Artemus  Ward:  his 
Travels  (New  York,  1865);  Artemus  Ward  among  the  Fenians 
(1865);  Betsey  Jane  Ward:  hur  Book  of  Goaks  (New  York, 
1866),  generaUy  attributed  to  him;  Artemus  Ward  in  London, 
and  other  Papers  (New  York,  1867).  Artemus  Ward's  Lecture 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall  .  .  .  and  other  Relics  of  the  Humourist 
(London,  1869),  edited  by  T.  W.  Robertson  and  J.  C.  Hotten, 
was  published  posthumously  (New  York,  1869).  His  wit  largely 
relied  on  the  drollery  of  strange  spelling.  In  x86o  he  became 
editor  of  Vanity  Pair,  a  humorous  New  York  weekly,  which  proved 
a  failure.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  appear  as  a  lecturer, 
and  his  eccentric  humour  attracted  large  audiences.  In  1866 
he  visited  England,  where  he  became  exceedingly  popular  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  contributor  to  Punch.  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  of  consump- 
tion at  Southampton  on  the  6th  of  March  1867. 

His  Complete  Works,  with  memoir  by  E.  P.  Hinnton,  werepubllshed 
in  London  in  the  same  year,  and  Sandwiches  at  New  York  in  1870. 

WARD,  EDWARD  MATTHEW  (x8i6-r879).  English  historical 
and  genre  painter,  was  bom  at  Pimlico,  London,  In  1816.  Among 
his  early  boyish  efforts  in  art  was  a  scries  of  clever  illustrations 
to  the  Refected  Addresses  of  his  uncles  Horace  and  James  Smith, 
which  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  designs  to  some  of  the 
papers  of  Washington  Irving.  In  1830  he  gained  the  sOver 
palette  of  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  In  1835,  aided  by  Wilkie 
and  Chantrey,  he  entered  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
having  in  the  previous  year  contributed  to  its  exhibition  his 
portrait  of  Mr  O.  Smith,  the  comedian,  in  his  character  of  Don 
Quixote.    In  1836  he  went  to  Rome,  where  in  183S  he  gahied  a 
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sQver  medal  from  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  for  Us  "  Omabue  and 
Giotto,'*  which  in  the  following  year  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Acaden\y.  The  young  artist  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  fresco- 
painting,  which  he  studied  under  Cornelius  at  Munich.  In 
1843  he  forwarded  his  "  Boadicea  Animating  the  Britons  previous 
to  the  Last  Battle  against  the  Romans  **  to  the  competition  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament — a  work  upon  which 
he  was  afterwards  engaged,  having  in  1853  been  directed  by  the 
fine  art  commissioners  to  execute  eight  subjects  m  the  corridor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  success  of  his  "  Dr  Johnson 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-Room" — now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  along  with  the  '*  Disgrace  of  Lord  Carendon  '*  (the 
smaller  picture)  (1846),  the  '*  South  Sea  Bubble"  (1847).  and 
"  James  U.  Receiving  the  News  of  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  "  (1850) — secured  his  election  as  an  sssociate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1847,  and  In  1855  he  gained  full  academic  honours. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  other  works  may  be  named 
"  Charlotte  Corday  Led  to  Execution  "  (1852),  the  "  Last  Sleep 
of  Argyll "  (1854),  the  "  Emperor  of  the  French  Receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  "  (1859),  painted  for  the  queen,  the  "  Ante- 
Chamber  at  Whitehall  during  the  Dying  Moments  of  Charles 
II."  (1861),  "  Dr  Johnson's  First  Interview  with  John  Wilkes 
(1865),  and  the  "  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Temple, 
painted  in  1851,  and  usually  considered  the  artist's  masterpiece. 
He  died  at  Windsor,  on  the  xsth  of  January  1879.  In  1848  he 
had  married  Henrietta  Ward  (b.  1832),  who,  herself  an  admirable 
artist,  was  a  granddaughter  of  James  Ward,  R.A.  (1769-1859), 
the  distinguished  animal  painter.  Their  son,  Leslie  Ward  (b. 
1851),  became  well  known  as  "  Spy  "  of  Vanity  Fair  (from  1873 
to  1909),  and  late^  of  the  World,  with  his  character  portraits  of 
contemporary  celebrities. 

WARD,  EUZABETH  STUART  PHELPS  (1844-1911),  American 
author  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  31st  of  August  1S44.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Austin  Phelps 
(1820-1890)  who  became  a  professor  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1848,  and  ElUabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (18x5-1852), 
who  wrote  Sunnyside  (1851),  a  popular  book  in  iU  day,  and 
other  works.  In  1848  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Andover, 
where  she  attended  private  schools.  When  she  was  in  her  teens 
she  wrote  short  stories  for  the  Youth's  Companion,  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Harper's  Magaune.  She  wrote  many  juveniles, 
apeciaUy  Sunday-School  books,  such  as  the  Tiny  and  the  Gypsy 
series.  In  x868  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  her  short 
story,  The  Tenth  of  January,  a  narrative  of  the  falling  and  burning 
of  a  cotton-mill  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  i860.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  The  Gates  Ajar  (1S68),  her  first  novel,  a  realistic  study 
of  life,  after  death,  which  was  widely  read  and  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages.  Her  Beyond  the  Gates  (1883), 
The  GaUs  Between  (1887)  and  Within  the  Gates  (1901)  are  in  the 
same  vein.  She  was  actively  interested  in  charitable  work, 
in  the  advancement  of  women  and  in  temperance  reform. 
In  1888  she  married  Herbert  Dickinson  Ward  (b.  1861),  son  of 

the  Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward. 

Among  Mrs  Ward's  books,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are:  Men,  Women  and  Ghosts  (1869);  The  Trolly  Book  (1869), 
juvenile:  Hed^  in  (1870);  The  Silent  Partner  (1871);  Trotty's 
Wedding  Tour  and  Story  Book  (1873),  juvenile;  What  to  Wear  (1873). 
essays;  Poetic  Studies  (1875),  poems;  Tke  Story  of  Avu  (1877), 
Sealed  Orders,  and  Other  Stories  (1879);  Friends:  a  Duet  (1881); 
Doctor  Zay  (1882);  Sones  of  the  Silent  World,  and  Other  Poems 
(1884);  Old  Maids,  and  Bur^rs  in  Paradiu  (188O;  Tke  Madonna 
of  the  Tubt  (1886).  a  short  story;  Jack  the  Fisherman  (1887).  a 
Gloucester  tragedy:  Tke  Struttl*  for  immor/a/»/y  (1889),  essays; 
Fourteen  to  One,  and  Other  Stones  (1891);  Ausltn  Phelps:  a  Memoir 

(1891) 
best-known 

from  a  Lift  ,--,_,. ,  „  ,         ,     -   v   , 

(1897);  The  Successors  of  Mary  tke  First  (1901);  Avery  (1902).  first 
issued  serially  in  Horper^s  Magatine  as  His  Wife;  Tnxy  p.904): 
The  Man  in  the  Case  (1906);  Walled  In  (1907);  and  Though  Life  Do 
Us  Part  (1908).  In  collaboration  with  her  husband,  she  wrote  two 
novels  founded  on  Biblical  scenes  and  characters.  The  Master  of  tke 
Magicians  (1890),  and  Come  Forth  (1890).  Among  Mr  Ward  s  books 
are  The  New  Senior  at  Andover  (1890):  Tke  RepnUtc  ^Mtkouta 
President,  and  Other  Short  Stories  i\d9ih  Tke  Captain  of  AeKtttmmk 
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(1892);  A  Dtsh  h  tit  Pob  (1893);  The  White  Cr<n»n,  and  Other 
Stories  (1894);  The  BurtJUu  who  moeed  Paradise  (1897):  and  The 
Light  of  theWorld  (1901). 

WARQ,  JAMBS  (1769-1859),  English  anknal  painter  and 
engraver,  was  bom  in  Tbames  Street,  London,  on  the  23rd  of 
October  1769.  At  the  age  ol  twelve  he  was  bound  apprentice 
with  J.  Raphael  Smith,  but  he  received  little  attention  and 
learnt  nothing  from  this  engraver.  He  was  after^'ards  in- 
structed  for  over  seven  years  by  his  elder  brother,  William  Ward, 
and  he  engraved  many  admirable  plates,  among  which  his 
"  Mrs  BilUngton,"  after  Reynolds,  occupies  a  very  high  place. 
He  presented  a  complete  set  of  his  engravings,  in  their  various 
states,  numbering  three  hundred  impressions,  to  the  British 
Museum.  While  still  a  youth  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
George  Morland,  who  afterwards  married  his  sister;  and  the 
example  U  this  artist's  works  induced  him  to  attempt  painting. 
His  early  productions  were  rustic  subjects  in  the  manner  of 
Morland,  which  were  frequently  sold  as  the  work  of  the  more 
celebrated  painter.  His  "  Bull-Bait,"  an  animated  composition, 
introducing  many  figures,  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1797.  A  commission  from  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
president  of  the  new  agricultural  society,  to  paint  an  Aldemey 
cow,  led  to  much  similar  work,  and  turned  Ward's  attention  to 
animal-painting,  a  department  in  which  he  achieved  his  highest 
artistic  successes.  His  '*  Landscape  with  Cattle,"  acquired  for 
the  National  Gallery  at  a  cost  of  £1500.  was  painted  in  1820- 
1822  at  the  suggestion  of  West,  in  emulation  of  the  "  Boll  of 
Paul  Potter"  at  the  Hague.  His  "Boa  Serpent  Seizing  a 
Horse  "  was  executed  in  1822,  and  his  admirable  "  Grey  Horse," 
shown  in  the  Old  Masters*  Exhibition  of  1879,  dates  from  1828. 
Ward  also  produced  portraits,  and  many  landscapes  h'ke  the 
"  Gordale  Scar  "  and  the  "  Harlech  Castle  "  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Sometimes  he  turned  aside  into  the  less  fruitful  paths 
of  allegory,  as  in  his  unsuccessful  "  Pool  of  Bethesda  "  (18x8), 
and  "  Triumph  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  (x8x8).  He  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British 
Institution,  and  in  1841  he  collected  one  hundred  and  forty 
examples  of  his  art,  and  exhibited  them  in  his  house  in  Newman 
Street.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1807,  and  a  full  member  In  x8ii,and  died  at  Cheshunt  on  the 
33rd  of  November  X859. 

Ward  compiled  an  autobiography,  of  which  an  abstract  was 
published  in  the  Art  Journal  in  1849. 

WARD,  JAMES  (1843-  ),  English  psychologist  and  meta- 
physician, was  bom  at  Hull  on  the  27th  of  January  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Liverpool  Institute,  at  Berlin  and  GOttingen, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  he  also  worked  in  the  physio- 
logical laboratory  at  Leipzig.  He  studied  originally  for  the 
Congregational  ministry,  and  for  a  year  was  minister  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Cambridge.  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to 
psychological  research,  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  1875  and 
university  professor  of  mental  philosophy  in  1897.  He  was 
Gifford  lecturer  at  Aberdeen  in  Z895-X8971  and  at  St  Andrews 
in  190S-1910.  His  work  shows  the  influence  of  Leibniu  and 
Lotze,  as  well  as  of  the  biological  theory  of  evolution.  His 
psychology  marks  the  definite  break  with  the  sensationalism  of 
the  English  school;  experience  is  interpreted  as  a  continuum 
into  which  distinctions  are  gradually  introduced  by  the  action 
of  selective  attention;  the  implication  of  the  subject  in  experience 
is  emphasized;  and  the  operation  in  development  of  subjective, 
as  well  as  natural,  selection  is  maintained.  In  his  metaphysical 
work  the  analysis  of  sdentific  concepts  leads  to  a  criticism  of 
naturalism  and  of  dualism,  and  to  a  view  of  reality  as  a  unity 
which  implies  both  subjective  and  objective  factors.  This  view 
b  farther  worked  out,  through  criticism  of  pluralism  and  as  a 
theisiic  interpretation  of  the  worid.  in  bis  St  Andrews  Gifford 
Lectures  (the  Realm  of  Ends). 

Betide  the  anicle  "  Psychology  "  in  the  Ency.  Brit.  (9th,  loth  and 
nth  ed.)  he  hat  published  Naturalism  and  Apiostuism  (1899,  3rd 
cd.  1907).  besides  numerous  articles  in  the  Journal  of  PhysiolotJ, 
Mind,  and  the  British  Journal  0/  Psycholocf. 

WARD.   JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS    (1830-X9X0),    American 

sculptor,  was  bora  in  Urbana,  Ohio,  on  the  a9th  of  June  tS3a 


His  education  was  received  In  the  viBage  adioola.  Re 
under  Henry  K.  Brown,  of  New  York,  in  1850-1857*  «nd  by 
x86x,  when  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York,  he  had  executed 
busts  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  prepared  the  first  sketch  for  the  ''Indian  Hunter,*' 
and  made  studies  among  the  Indians  themselves  for  the  work. 
In  1863  he  became  a  member  of  the  Natioiud  Academy  of  Design 
(New  York),  and  he  was  its  president  in  1 872-1873.  Among  his 
best-known  statues  are  the  *'  Indian  Hunter,"  finished  In  1864 
(Central  Park,  New  York);  Washington,  heroic  size  (on  the 
steps  of  the  U.S.  Sub-Treasury,  Wall  Street,  New  York);  Heniy 
Ward  Beecher  (Brooklyn);  an  equestrian  statue  of  General 
George  H.  Thomas  (Washington);  Israel  Putnam  (Hartford); 
and  Uie  seated  sutue  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  TrUmne^  in  front  of  the  office  of  that  newspaper.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly  organized  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  (New  York).  Unlike  his  fellow-countiyman,  W.  W. 
Stoxy,  he  aojulred  his  tiaining,  his  inspiration  and  his  themes 
from  his  own  oountiy.  He  &d  in  New  York  on  the  xst  of 
May  191a    

WARD,  LESTER  FRANK  (X84X-  ),  American  geologist 
and  sociologist,  was  bom  in  JoUet,  Illinois,  on  the  i8th  of  June 
184X.  He  graduated  at  Columbian  (now  George  Washington) 
University  in  1869  and  from  the  law  school  of  the  same  university 
in  187 X,  his  education  having  been  delayed  by  hi^  service  in  the 
Union  army  diuing  the  Gvil  War.  In  1865-1872  be  was 
empl<^ed  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  and 
becune  assistant  geologist  in  x88x  and  geologist  in  x888  to  the 
U.S.  (^logical  Survey.  In  1884-1886  he  was  professor  of 
botany  in  Columbian  Univexsity.  He  wrote  much  on  paleo* 
botany,  including  A  Shetck  of  Paleobotany  (1885),  The  CcograpH' 
cat  Distrilmtum  of  FossU  Plants  (x888)  and  The  Status  of  tk$ 
Mesotoic  Floras  of  the  United  States  (1905).  He  is  better  known, 
however,  for  his  work  in  sociology,  in  which,  modifying  Herbert 
Spencer  and  refuting  the  Spenceiian  individualism,  he  paralleled 
social  with  psychological  and  physical  phenomena.  His  more 
important  works  are:  Dynamic  Sociology  (1883,  and  ed.  1897), 
Psychic  Factors  of  CiviltMotion  (1897),  Outlines  of  Sociology  (1898), 
Sociology  and  Economics  (1899),  Pure  Sociology  (1903)1  and, 
with  J.  Q.  Dealy,  Text-Booh  of  Sociology  (1905). 

See  an  appreciation  by  L.  Gumplowicz,  in  Die  Zeit  (Vienna,  aotk 
Auk.  1904);  reprinted  in  English  m  vol.  x.<AThe  American  Journal 
of  Sociology, 

WARD,  MARY  AUGUSTA  [Mss  Huiifbky  Ward]  (1851- 
),  British  novelist,  was  born  on  the  nth  of  June  X85X  at 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  where  her  father,  Thomas  Arnold  (1824" 
1900),  was  then  an  inspector  of  schools.  Thomas  Arnold  was  a 
son  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  a  brother  of  the  poet  Matthew 
Arnold.  As  a  scholar  of  Univexsity  College,  Oxford,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  he  had  begun  life  as  a  Liberal 
of  the  school  of  Jowett,  Stanley  and  Clough^  In  1856  be  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  relinquished  his  inspectorship  of  schools  in 
Tasmania,  aiMl  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature 
at  Dublin,  thence  following  Newman  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  published  his  lianual  of  English  Literature.  After  a  brief 
period  of  unrest  he  reverted  to  the  English  Church,  and  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  lived  twenty  years,  editing  Tht  Select  Worhs 
of  Wyclifukd  Beotoulfioi  the  Clarendon  Press,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don and  Symeon  of  Durham  for  the  "  Rolls  "  series,  and,  with 
W.  £.  Addis,  the  Catholic  Dictionary.  In  1877  he  reverted  once 
more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  appointed  fdtow 
of  the  new  Royal  University  of  Irekind,  dying  in  Dublin  on  the 
1 2th  of  November  1900.  His  daughter  was  brought  up  mainly 
at  Oxford,  and  her  early  associations  with  a  life  of  scholanhip 
and  religious  conflict  are  deeply  marked  in  her  own  later  literary 
career.  She  was  brought  into  close  connexion  during  this  period 
with  Edward  Hartopp  Cradock,  who  was  principal  of  Brasenose 
College  from  1853  till  his  death  in  1886,  and  some  of  whose 
characteristics  went  to  the  portrait  of  the  "  Squire  "  in  Robert 
Elsmere.  In  1873  she  married  Thomas  Humphry  Ward  (b. 
1845),  then  fellow  and  tutor  of  Brasenose,  and  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  (hford  Spectator.    Mr  Humphry  Ward,  a  son  of  the 
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Rev.  Heuy  Ward,  Victf  of  St  fiarittbas,  King's  Square,  London, 
E.C»  renudned  at  Oxford  till  1S8O)  and  then  went  to  London 
to  take  np  literary  work;  with  the  help  of  the  chief  critics  of 
the  day  he  brought  out  the  important  selections  df  English 
vene  called  The  Bntfisk  Poets  (4  vols.,  1880-1881).  He  joined 
the  staff  of  The  Times  and  wrote  much  for  that  paper,  becoming 
its  principal  art  critic  He  also  published  Humphry  Sandwntk, 
A  Memoir  (1884) ;  and  he  edited  Men  of  Ike  Reign  (1885),  Engftsk 
Art  in  the  Public  Gaiieries  of  London  (1886),  Men  of  ike  Time 
(1887),  and,  with  the  hdp  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Htudey,  Lord 
Wolwley,  H.  S.  Maine  and  others,  Tke  Rtign  of  Queen  Victoria'. 
0  Survey  ^ Fifty  Years  of  Progress  (1887). 

Mrs  Humphry  Ward  at  first  devoted  herself  to  Spanbh  litera- 
ture, and  contributed  articles  on  Spanish  subjects  to  the  Diction- 
dry  of  Ckristian  Biography,  edited  by  Dr  William  Smith  and  Dr 
Henry  Wace.  She  wrote  also  for  Macmillan's  Ifagaxine.  In 
1881  she  published  her  first  book,  Miily  and  OUy,  a  child's  story 
iOustrated  by  Lady  (then  Mrs)  Alma-Tadema.  This  was  followed 
in  1884  by  a  more  ambitious,  though  slight,  study  of  modem 
life,  Miss  Bretkerten,  the  story  of  an  actress.  In  1885  Mrs  Ward 
pablidied  an  admirable  transhaion  of  the  JoumOt  of  the  Swiss 
philosopher  Amiel,  with  a  critical  introduction,  which  showed 
her  delicate  appreciation  of  the  subtleties  of  speculative  thought. 
It  was  no  bad  preparation  for  her  next  book,  which  was  to  make 
her  famous.  In  February  188S  appeared  Rt^tert  Elsmere^  a 
powerful  novel,  tracing  the  mental  evolution  ct  an  English 
dogyman,  of  high  character  and  conscience  and  of  intellectual 
leanings,  constrained  to  surrender  his  own  orthodoxy  to  the 
influence  of  die  "  higher  criticism.'^  The  character  of  Elsmcre 
oi^ed  much  to  reminiscences  both  of  T.  H.  Green,  the  philosopher, 
and  of  J.  R.  Green,  the  historian.  Largely  in  consequence  of 
a  review  by  W.  £.  Gladstone  in  the  NinOeentk  Century  (May 
1888,  "  Robert  Ebmere  and  the  Battle  of  Belief "),  the  book 
became  the  talk  of  the  dvifiaed  world.  It  ran  in  five  months 
through  seven  editions  in  three-volume  form,  and  the  cheap 
American  editions  had  an  enormous  sale.  It  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages,  and  was  the  subject  of  articles 
in  learned  foreign  reviews.  Robert  Bsmere  is  in  itself  a  fine 
story,  notably  in  its  picture  of  the  emotional  conflict  between 
Elsmere  and  his  wife,  whose  over-narrow  orthodoxy  brings 
her  religious  faith  and  their  mutual  love  to  a  terrible  impasse; 
but  it  was  the  detailed  discus^n  of  the  **  higher  criticism  ** 
of  the  day,  and  its  influence  on  Christian  belief,  rather  than  its 
power  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  fiction,  that  gave  the  book  its 
exceptional  vogue.  It  started,  as  no  academic  work  coidd  have 
done,  a  popular  discusaon  on  historic  and  essential  Christianity. 
In  1890  Mrs  Ward  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding  Univer- 
sity Hall,  an  "  Elsmerian  "  settlement  for  working  and  teaching 
among  the  poor.  Her  next  novel,  David  Grieve,  was  published 
in  1893.  In  Mareeila  (1894),  and  its  sequel  Sir  George  Tressady 
(1896),  she  broke  new  ground  in  the  novel  of  modem  politics 
and  socialism,  the  fruit  of  observation  and  reflection  at  Univer- 
Bty  HalL  In  189s  had  appeared  the  short  tragedy,  the  Story 
of  Bessie  Cos&eU.  Mrs  Ward's  next  long  novel,  Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale  (1898),  treated  of  the  clash  between  the  ascetic 
ideal  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  modem  life.  The  element  of 
Catholic  and  humanistic  ideals  entered  also  into  Eleanor  (1900), 
in  which,  however,  the  author  relied  less  on  the  interest  of  a 
thesis  and  more  on  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  novelist.  Eleanor 
was  dramatized  and  played  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  1902.  In 
Lady  Rosens  Dau^Uer  (1903) — dramatized  as  Agatha  in  1905 — 
and  Tke  Marriage  of  William  Ashe  (1905),  modern  tales  founded 
on  the  stories  respectivdy  of  Mile  de  Le^inasse  and  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  she  relied  entirely  and  with  success  upon 
social  portraiture.  Later  novels  were  PctaoicVs  Career  (1906), 
DiasM  Mailory  (1908),  Daphne  (1909)  and  Canadian  Born 
(1910). 

Mrs  Ward's  eminence  among  latter-day  women-novelists 
arises  from  her  high  conception  of  the  art  of  fiction  and  her 
strong  grasp  of  intellectual  and  sodal  problems,  her  descriptive 
power  (findy  shown  in  the  first  part  of  Robert  Elsmere)  and 
ber  command  of  a  .broad  and  vigorous  prose  style. .  But  her 


activities  were  not  confined  to  Utentnre.  She  was  the  originator 
in  England  of  the  Vacation  Schoob,  which  have  done  much  to 
educate  the  poorest  children  of  the  community  up<m  rational 
lines.  She  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  for  op- 
posing the  grant  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  to  women,  whilst 
encouraging  their  active  partidpation  in  the  work  of  local 
government.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Women's 
National  Anti-Suffrage  League  in  1908,  and  both  spoke  and 
wrote  repeatedly  in  support  of  its  tenets. 

See  for  bibltonaphy  up  to  Tune  1904,  English  IttuOrated  Magatine, 
voL  zxxL  (NS.)  pp.  294  and  399.  (Jd.  Ch.) 

WARD,  8BTH  (1617-1689),  English  bishop,  was  botn  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  fellow  in  164a  In  1643  he  was  chosen  univer- 
sity mathematical  lecturer,  but  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship 
next  year  for  oppc^ng  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In 
1649  he  became  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  theory  of  planetary  motion, 
propounded  in  the  works  entitled  In  Ismaelis  BuUialdi  astro- 
nomiae  phil(^ai£ae  fundametOa  inquisitio  brevis  (Oxford^ 
i6s3),  and  Astronomia  geometrica  (London,  1656).  About  this 
time  he  was  engaged  in  a  philosophical  controversy  with  Thomas 
Hobbcs.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  but  not  having  the  statutory  qualifications  he  resigned 
in  1 66a  Charles  II.  appointed  him  to  the  livings  of  St  Lawrence 
Jewry  in  London,  and  Uplowman,  Devonshire,  in  x66x.  He 
also  became  dean  of  Exeter  (i66x)  and  rector  of  Breock,  Corn- 
wall (1663).  In  the  latter  year  he  was  consecrated  bi^op  of 
Exeter,  and  in  1667  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  conferred 
on  him  in  167 1.  In  his  diocese  he  showed  great  severity  to 
nonconformists,  and  rigidly  enforced  the  act  prohibiting  con- 
venticles. He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  restoration  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Knights- 
bridge  on  the  6th  of  January  1688/1689. 

WARD,  WILLIAM  (i 766-1 836),  English  mezzotint-engraver, 
an  dder  brother  of  James  Ward  (q.v.),  was  bom  in  London  in 
1766.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  J.  Raphad  Smith, 
and  executed  a  great  part  of  many  of  the  plates  which  bear  the 
name  of  tliat  excellent  engraver.  In  1795  he  began  to  exhibit  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  in  1814  he  was  elected  an  associate 
engraver.  He  also  held  the  appointment  of  mezzotint-engraver 
to  the  prince  regent  and  the  duke  of  York.  He  executed  six 
plates  after  Reyndds,  engraved  many  of  the  works  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  George  Morland,  and  his  mezzotints  after  Andrew  Geddes, 
which  indude  the  full  lengths  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  and  of  Patrick 
Brydone,  are  of  great  meriU  Hb  engravings  are  full  of  artistic 
spirit,  and  show  fine  feeKng  for  colour;  and  they  are  excdiently 
tender  and  expressive  in  their  rendering  of  flesh.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  ist  of  December  1836. 

WARD,  WILUAM  GEORGE  (1813-1883),  English  Roman 
Catholic  theobgian,  was  bom  on  the  sxst  of  March  1813.  His 
career  is  extremely  interesting  as  illustrating  the  development  of 
religious  opinion  at  a  remarkable  crisis  in  the  history  of  English 
religious  thought.  Ward  is  described  by  his  son  and  biographer  as 
somewhat  unequally  gifted  by  nature.  For  pure  mathematics 
he  had  a  special  gift — almost  a  passion.  For  history,  api^ied 
mathematics — for  anything,  in  fact,  outside  the  exact  sciraces — 
he  fdt  something  approaching  to  contempt.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  a  love  of  paradox  carried  to 
an  extreme.  He  went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1830, 
but  his  father's  subsequent  pecuniary  embarrassments  compelled 
him  in  1833  to  try  for  a  schohurship  at  Lincoln  College,  which 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining.  His  examination  for  maiheinatical 
honoun  exhibited  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  and 
mental  powers.  Four  out  of  his  five  papers  on  affiled  mathe- 
matics were  sent  up  absdutdy  blank.  Honoura,  however,  were 
not  refused  him,  and  in  1834  he  obtained  an  open  fellowship  at 
BallioL  In  the  previous  year  the  Tractarian  movement  had 
omimenced,  and  Ward's  relations  with  that  movement  were  as 
original  as  the  resi  of  his  life.    He  was  attracted. to  it  Jby  his 
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haind  of  modemtioh  and  what  he  caHed  "  respectability  "  in 
any  shape — a  characteristic  of  which  some  amusing  instances  have 
been  handed  down.  He  was  repelled  from  it  by  the  conception 
he  had  formed  of  the  character  of  Newman,  whom  he  regarded  as 
a  mere  antiquary.  When,  however,  he  was  at  length  penuaded 
by  a  friend  to  go  and  hear  Newman  preach,  he  at  once  became 
a  disciple.  But  he  had,  as  Newman  afterwards  said  of  him, 
"struck  into  the  movement  at  an  an^."  He  had  no  taste  for 
historical  investigations.  He  treated  the  question  at  issue  as  one 
of  pure  logic,  and  disliking  the  Reformers,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  wUch  Protestants  claimed,  and  the  somewhat  prosaic 
uniformity  of  the  English  Church,  he  flung  himself  into  a  general 
campaign  against  Protestantism  in  general  and  the  Anglican  form 
of  it  in  particular.  He  nevertheless  took  deacon's  orders  in 
1838  and  priest's  orders  in  184a 

In  1839  Ward  became  the  editor  of  the  British  Critic,  the  organ 
€A  the  Tractarian  party,  and  he  excited  suspicion  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Tractarifins  tliemselves  by  his  violent  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Church  to  which  he  still  belonged.  In  1841  he  urged 
the  publication  of  the  celebrated  "  Tract  XC,"  and  wrote  in 
defence  of  it.  From  that  period  Ward  and  his  associates  worked 
.undisgoisedly  for  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  1844 
he  published  his  IdeiU  of  a  Christian  Church,  in  which  he  openly 
contended  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Church  of  England  lay  in 
submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  publication  brought 
to  a  height  the  storm  which  had  long  been  gathering.  Tlie 
nniveisity  of  Oxfotd  was  invited,  on  the  X3th  of  February  1845, 
to  condemn  "  Tract  XC,"  to  censure  the  Ideal,  and  to  degrade 
Ward  from  his  degrees.  The  two  latter  propositions  were  carried 
and  "  Tract  XC."  only  escaped  censure  by  the  run  placet  of 
the  proctors,  Guillemard  and  Church.  The  condemnation 
predpiuted  an  exodus  to  Rome.  Ward  left  the  Church  of 
England  in  September  1845,  and  was  followed  by  many  others, 
including  Newman  himself.  After  his  reception  into  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Ward  gave  himself  up  to  ethics,  metaphysics  and 
moral  philosophy.  He  wrote  articles  on  free  will,  the  philosophy 
of  theism,  on  science,  prayer  and  miracles  for  the  DmUin  Review. 
He  also  dealt  with  the  condemnation  ofPope  Honorius,  carried  on 
a  controversial  correspondence  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Metaphysical  Society, 
founded  by  Mr  James  ELnowles,  of  which  Tennyson,  Huxley  and 
Martineau  were  also  prominent  members.  He  was  a  vehement 
opponent  of  Liberal  Catholicism.  In  1851  he  was  made  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  St  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theology  in  1852.  In  x868  he 
became  editor  of  the  Dublin  Renew.  He  gave  a  vigorous  support 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  in  1870. 
After  his  admission  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  had, 
rather  to  the  dismay  of  his  friends,  entered  the  married  state, 
and  for  a  time  had  to  struggle  with  poverty.  But  his  circum- 
stances aftttwards  improved.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  July 
1883.  0.  J.  L.*) 

See  WHliam  CeorfB  Ward  and  (he  Oxford  MoBement  (1880);  and 
WiUiam  George  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival  (1893),  by  his  eon, 
Wilfrid  Philio  Ward  (b.  1856).  who  has  also  written  the  Ufe  and 
Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman;  and  Ten  Personal  Studies  (1908). 

WARD,  that  which  guards  or  watches  and  that  which  is 
guarded  or  watched.  The  word  is  a  doublet  of  "  guard,"  which 
was  adapted  from  the  French  comparatively  late  into  English. 
Both  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Teutonic  root  war-,  to  protect, 
defend,  cf.  "wary,"  "warn,"  "beware,"  O.  Eng..i»eor^,  Gcr. 
warten,  &c.,  and  the  Engh'sh  "guarcUan,"  "garrison,"  &c 
The  principal  applications  of  the  term  are,  in  architecture,  to 
the  inner  cowta  of  a  fortified  place;  at  Windsor  Castle  they  are 
called  the  upper  and  lower  wards  (see  Bailey,  Castle);  to  a 
ridge  of  metal  inside  a  lock  blocking  the  passage  of  any  key 
which  has  not  a  corresponding  slot  into  which  the  ridge  fits, 
the  sk>t  in  the  key  being  also  called  "  ward  "  (see  Locks). 
Another  branch  of  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  word 
for  a  division  into  which  a  borough  is  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  election  of  councillors,  or  a  parish  for  election  of  guardians. 
It  was  also  the  term  used  as  equivalent  to  "  hundred  "  in 


Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  To  tM^  branch  belongs  the 
use  for  the  various  huge  or  small  separate  rooms  in  a  ho^ital, 
asylum,  &c.,  where  patients  are  received  and  treated.  The 
most  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  for  a  minor  or  person 
who  is  under  a  guardianship  (see  Infant,  Makuace  and  Rohan 
Law). 

WARDEN,  a  custodian,  defender,  guardian  (see  Guasoian, 
a  word  with  which  it  is  etymologically  identical).  The  word  is 
frequently  employed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  watchman 
or  guardian,  but  more  usually  in  England  in  the  sense  of  a  chief 
or  head  official  The  lords  wardens  of  the  marches,  for  example, 
were  powerful  nobles  appointed  to  guard  the  borders  ol  Scotland 
and  of  Wales;  they  held  their  lands  per  haroniam,  the  kmg's 
writ  not  running  against  them,  and  they  had  extensive  xi^^ta  of 
administrating  justice.  The  chief  officer  of  the  ancient  stan- 
naries of  Cornwall  has  the  title  of  lord  warden  (see  Stannaues), 
as  has  also  the  governor  of  Dover  Castle  (see  CXnque  Ports). 
Warden  was  until  1870  the  alternative  title  of  the  masters!  the 
mint,  and  "  warden  of  the  standards  ".  the  titie  of  the  bead  of 
the  Standards  office  (see  Standards).  The  principal  or  head  of 
several  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  University  is  also  tennol 
warden. 

WARDHA.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Ntgpur 
division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  which  take  their  name  from 
the  Wardha  river.  The  town  is  situated  49  m.  S.W.  of  Nagpur 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  9872.  It  was  laid  out  in  1866,  shortly 
after  the  district  was  first  constituted.  It  is  an  important 
centre  of  the  cotton  trade. 

The  District  of  Wardha  has  an  area  of  2428  sq.  m.  It  is 
hilly  in  the  north,  and  intersected  by  spurs  from  the  Satpnra 
range.  The  central  portion  includes  the  three  peaks  of  Malcgaoo 
(1726  ft.),  Nandgaon  (1874  ft.),  and  Jaitgarh  (2086  ft.).  From 
this  duster  of  hills  numerous  small  streams  lead  to  the  Wardha 
river  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  Dham,  Bor,  and 
Asoda  flow  down  the  length  of  the  district  in  a  south-eagerly 
direction.  The  Wardha,  and  its  affluent  the  Wanna,  are  the 
only  rivers  oi  any  importance.  To  the  south  the  country 
spreads  out  in  an  undulating  plain,  intersected  by  watercourses, 
and  broken  here  and  there  by  isolated  hills  rising  abruptly  from 
the  surface.  In  general  the  lowlands  are  well  wooded.  Leopards, 
hyenas,  wolves,  jackals  and  wild  hog  aboimd  in  the  district; 
other  animals  found  are  the  spotted  deer,  nilgai  and  antdc^x. 
The  district  is  subject  to  great  variations  of  climate,  and  the 
rainfall  at  Wardha  town  averages  41  in.  In  1901  the  population 
was  385,103,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the  decade.  The 
prindpal  crops  are  cotton,  millet,  wheat  and  oil-seeds.  This 
region  supplies  the  cotton  known  in  the  market  as  Hinganghat. 
There  are  cot  Con-mills  at  Hinganghat  and  Palgaon,  and  many 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  the  Nagpur  Une  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 
A  branch  runs  from  Wardha  town  past  Hinganghat  to  the 
Warora  coal-field  in  the  district  of  Chanda.  The  history  of 
Wardha  forms  part  of  that  of  Nagpur  district,  from  which  it 
was  separated  in  1862  for  administrative  purposes. 

See  Wardha  District  CoMeUeer  (AUahabad,  1906). 

WARDLAW.  ELIZABEin,  Lady  (1677-1727),  repnted 
author  of  Hardyknute,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Halket, 
was  born  in  April  1677.  She  married  in  1696  Sir  Henry  WaMlaw, 
Bart.,  of  Pitreavie.  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute^  published  in 
Z719  as  an  old  poem,  was  supposed  to  have  been  disco\'ered 
by  her  in  a  vault  at  Dunfermline,  btit  no  MS.  was  ever  produced; 
and  in  the  1767  edition  of  Percy's  Rdiques  the  poem  was  ascribed 
to  her.  The  beautiful  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Sptns  (F.  J.  ChiW, 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads ,  n.  17)  has  been  also 
asserted  to  be  her  work,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  theory 
being  Robert  Chambers  {Remarks  on  Scottish  Ballads,  1859). 
The  level  of  accomplishment  in  Hardyknute,  however,  gives  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Lady  Wardlaw  was  capable  of  produdng 
Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

See  Norval  Clyne,  TV  Romantic  Scottnh  BaUads  and  the  Lady 
Wardlaw  Heresy  (1859).  and  J.H.  Watkins.  Early  ScotHsk  BaUads 
(Glacgow,  1867). 
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WABDLAW,  HnHT  (dL  1440),  Scottish  prekte,  was  a  son 
of  Sir  Andrew  Wardlaw  and  a  nephew  of  Walter  Wardlaw 
(d.  x39o)»  bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  made 
a  caidinal  by  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  in  1381.  Educated 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  of  Paris,  Henzy  Wardlaw 
returned  to  Scotland  about  1385,  and  owing  to  his  influential 
connexions  received  many  benefices  in  the  Church.  He  passed 
some  time  at  Avignon,  and  it  was  whilst  he  was  residing  at  the 
papal  court  that  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  being 
consecrated  in  1403.  Returning  to  Scotland  he  acted  as  tutor 
to  the  future  king,  James  I.,  and  finished  the  work  of  restoring 
his  cathedral.  Then  having  helped  to  bring  about  the  release 
of  James  from  hb  captivity  in  England,  he  crowned  this  king 
in  May  1424,  and  afterwards  acted  as  one  of  his  principal  ad- 
visers. He  appears  to  have  been  an  excdlent  bishop,  although 
he  tried  to  suppress  the  teaching  of  John  WycUffe  by  burning 
its  advocates^  He  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1440.  Wardlaw's 
chief  title  to  fame  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  the  first  Scottish  university.  He 
issued  the  charter  of  foundation  in  February  X4ki,  and  the 
privflcgcs  of  the  new  seat  of  learning  were  confirmed  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  dated  the  s8th  of  August  1413.  The 
university  w»s  to  be  "  an  impregnable  rampart  of  doctors  and 
masters  to  resist  heresy." 

WARDROBE,  a  portable  upright  cupboard  for  storing  clothes. 
The  earliest  wardrobe  was  a  chest,  and  it  was  not  imtil  some 
degree  of  luxury  was  attained  in  regal  palaces  and  the  castles 
of  powerful  nobles  that  separate  accommodation  was  provided 
for  the  sumptuous  apparel  of  the  great.  The  name  of  wardzobe 
was  then  given  to  a  room  in  which  the  wall-qpaoe  was  filled  with 
cupboards  and  Iockci»— >the  drawer  is  a  comparatively  modem 
invention.  From  these  cupboards  and  lockers  the  modem 
wardrobe,  with  its  hanging  spaces,  sliding  shelves  and  drawers, 
was  slowly  evolved.  In  its  movable  form  as  an  oak  "  hanging 
cupboard  "  it  dates  back  to  the  early  1 7th  century.  For  probably 
a  hundred  years  such  pieces,  nuedve  and  cimibrous  in  form, 
but  often  with  well-carved  fronts,  were  made  in  fair  numbers; 
then  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  use  of  oak  for  cabinet-making 
produced  a  change  of  fashion.  Walnut  succeeded  oak  as  the 
favourite  material  for  furniture,  but  hanging  wardrobes  in  walnut 
appear  to  have  been  made  very  rarely,  although  clothes  presses, 
with  drawers  and  sliding  trays,  were  frequent.  During  a  large 
portion  of  the  i8th  century  the  tallboy  {q.v.)  was  much  used 
for  storing  clothes.  Towards  its  end,  however,  the  wardrobe 
began  to  develop  into  its  modem  form,  with  a  hanging  cup- 
board at  each  aide,  a  press  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
portion  and  drawers  below.  As  a  rule  it  was  of  mahogany, 
but  so  soon  as  satinwood  and  other  hitherto  scarce  finely 
grained  iMcign  woods  began  to  be  obtainable  in  considerable 
quantities,  many  elabomtely  and  even  magnificently  inlaid 
wttrdrobes  were  made.  Where  Chippendale  and  his  school 
had  carved,  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  and  their  contemporaries 
obtained  their  effects  by  the  artistic  employment  of  deftly 
contrasted  and  highly  polished  woods.  The  first  step  in  the 
evoluritm  of  the  wardrobe  was  taken  when  the  central  doors, 
which  had  hitherto  enck>8ed  merely  the  upper  part,  were  carried 
to  the  floor,  covering  the  drawers  as  well  as  the  sliding  shelves, 
and  wefe  fitted  with  mirrors. 

WAItI>>R001l  (i.«.  the  room  of  the  guard),  the  cabui  occupied 
by  the  commissioned  officers,  except  the  captain,  in  a  man-of- 
war.  In  the  wooden.  Une-of-battle  ships  it  was  above  the  gtm- 
room. 

WABB»  a  market  town  in  the  Hertford  pariiamentary  division 
of  Hertfordshire,  England,  on  the  river  L<»,  33  m.  N.  of  London 
by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  <A  urban 
district  (r90i)  5573.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  cruciform 
Decorated  and  PerpendicuUr  buikling  of  flint  and  stone,  con« 
sisting  of  chancel  (built,  it  is  supposed,  by  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  countess  of  Richmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VIL), 
lady  chapel  to  the  south  (c.  1380),  nave  of  five  bays  of  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  transepts,  aisles,  south  pordi  and  embattled 
uwcr  of  the  time  of  Edward  lU.    There  is  an  ehborate 


Perpendicular  font.  The  modem  mansion  of  The  Priory,  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  a  priory  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis,  founded,  according  to  Dugdale,  by  Hug^  de  Grant- 
maisnil,  lord  of  Ware.  A  portion  of  the  original  buikling  is 
incorporated  in  the  modem  one.  Among  puUic  buildings  are 
the  com  exchange  and  the  town-hall,  which  includes  a  literary 
institute  and  h'braiy.  The  famous  "Great  Bed  of  Ware," 
referred  to  in  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Nigkt,  which  formerly  was 
at  the  Saracen's  Head  in  Ware,  has  been  removed  to  Rye  House, 
2  m.  distant,  the  scene  of  the  Rye  House  plot  of  1683  against 
Charles  II.  The  town  possesses  breweries  and  brick-fields, 
and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  malt,  assisted  by  the  navigation  of 
the  Lea  to  London.  Near  the  village  of  Great  Amwell  (x  m. 
S.E.)  are  the  sources  of  the  New  River,  formed  in  x  606-1 6xs  to 
supply  London  with  water;  uid  on  a  small  island  in  the  stream 
stands  a  monument  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton,  through  whose 
exertions  this  woric  was  carried  cut. 

WARS,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  traversed  by  the  Ware  river,  and  about  25  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  (x88o)  4817,  (1890)  7329,  (1900)  8263,  of 
whom  3263  were  foreign-bom,  {1910  census)  8774.  Area 
29*3  sq.  m.  The  township  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  and 
Boston  &  Maine  railways,  and  by:  two  intcrurban  electric  lines. 
Its  average  clevatran  is  about  550  ft.  above  sea-leveL  There 
is  a  public  library  (14,225  volumes  in  1910).  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  factory  products  was  $3,783,696,  23*2%  more  than  in 
190a  Among  the  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
and  boots  and  shoes.  The  township  owns  and  operates  its 
waterworks.  Because  of  its  hard  and  rough  soil,  Ware  was  not 
settled  as  early  as  the  surrounding  townships,  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  being  made  In  1730.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1742  as  a  precinct,  in  1761  as  a  district  (formed  from  parts 
of  Brookfield,  Palmer  and  Western,  now  Warren,  and  certain 
common  lands),  and  in  X775  as  a  separate  township.  In  1823 
additions  were  made  from  Brookfield  and  Westem. 

WAREHAM,  a  market  town  and  .municipal  borough  in  the 
eastern  pariiamentary  divi^on  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  t2i|  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  London  8r  ^uth-Westera 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2003.  It  lies  between  the  rivers  Frome 
and  Piddle,  1}  m.  above  their  outflow  into  Poole  harbour.  The 
town  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  partially  surrounded  by  earth- 
works probably  of  British  construction.  The  church  of  St  Mary 
contains  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Edward,  commemorating 
that  Edward  who  was  murdered  at  Corfe  Castle  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  body  lay  here  before  its  removal  to  Shaftes- 
bury. It  also  possesses  a  remarkable  Norman  font  of  lead.  Two 
other  ancient  churches  remain,  but  are  not  used  for  worship. 
There  are  ruins  of  a  priory  dedicated  to  SS.  Mary,  Peter  and 
Ethelwold,  and  the  site  of  the  old  castle  may  be  traced.  The 
town  and  neighbourhood  have  been  long  noted  for  their  lime 
and  cement,  and  large  quantities  of  potters',  pipe,  fire  and  other 
kinds  of  day  are  sent  to  Staffordshire  and  to  foreign  countries. 
The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
Area  251  acres. 

Owing  to  its  situation  as  a  key  of  Purbeck,  the  site  of  Ware- 
ham  {Werham,  Warham)  has  been  occupied  from  early  times. 
The  earthworks,  of  British  origin,  were  modified  in  almost  every 
successive  age.  That  Wareham  was  a  pre-Saxon  town  is  evident 
from  Asser's  statement  that  its  British  name  was  Dttmgueir. 
The  eariy  chronicler^  declare  that  St  Aldbelm  founded  a  church 
near  Wareham  about  70X,  and  perhaps  the  priory,  which  is 
mentioned  as  existing  in  876,  when  the  Danes  retired  from 
Cambridge  to  a  strong  position  in  this  fort.  Their  occupation 
was  not  lengthy.  Having  made  terms  with  Alfred,  they  broke 
the  conditions  and  returned  to  Cambridge.  In  the  foUowing 
year  they  were  again  at  Wareham,  which  they  made  their 
headquarters.  Bcorhtric,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Ecgbert, 
was  buried  here.  Further  incursions  made  by  the  Danes  in  998 
and  in  1015  under  Canute  probably  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  priory,  on  the  site  of  which  a  later  house  was  founded 
in  the  X2th  century  as  a  cell  of  the  Norman  abbey  of  L3rsa,  and 
m  the  decayed  condition  of  Wareham  in  1086,  when  203  houses 
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iPere  niined  or  waste,  tlie  lanlt  of  mtsfoittme,  poverty  and  fire. 
The  early  castle,  which  existed  before  xo86,  was  important 
during  the  dvil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign;  in  1142  Robert,  earl 
ol  Gloucester,  on  his  departure  for  France,  committed  it  to  his 
ion's  charge.  Stephen,  however,  suiprised  and  took  it,  but  it 
surrendered  to  the  eail  in  the  same  >'ear  on  the  king's  refusal 
to  send  it  aid.  John  fortified  it  against  Louis  of  France  in  12x6, 
and  during  the  dvil  wars  it  was  the  scene  of  much  fighting, 
being  stormed  by  the  pariiamentaxy  forces  in  1644.  Wareham 
was  accounted  a  borou^  in  Domesday  fiook,  and  the  burgesses 
in  XX76  paid  20  marks  Cora  default.  In  xx8o-ii8i  they  rendered 
account  of  5  marks  for  erecting  a  gild  without  licence.  The 
fee-farm  of  the  borough  was  obtained  in  X2xx,  on  a  fine  of  xoo 
marks.  The  constitution  of  Wareham  underwent  a  change 
during  the  years  X326-X338,  when  the  governing  body  of  the 
baiMs  and  commonalty  were  replaced  by  the  mayor  and  bailiffs. 
In  1587  Elizabeth  granted  certain  privileges  to  Wareham,  but 
it  was  not  incorporated  until  1703,  when  the  existing  fairs  for 
April  6  and  August  23  were  granted.  The  port  was  important 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  was  required  to  fuxnish  four 
ships  for  the  French  war  in  X334.  Considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  with  France  and  Spain,  doth,  Purbeck  stone  and, 
later,  day  being  largely  exported. 

WARENNE,  EARLS.  The  Warenncs  derived  their  surname 
from  the  river  of  Cuarenne  or  Varenne  and  the  little  town  of  the 
same  name  near  Arques  in  Normandy.  William  de  Wareime, 
who  crossed  with  William  I.  an  xo66,  was  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Conqueror,  his  grandmother  having  been  the  sbter  of  Gunnora, 
wife  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy.  De  Warenne  rccdved  as  his 
share  of  English  spoil  some  300  manors  in  Yorkshire,  Norfolk, 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  indudiog  Lewes  Castle.'  He  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Pevensey  and  died  in  X089,  a  year  after  he  had 
recdved  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey.  Both  he  and  his  successors 
were  more  commonly  styled  Earl  Warenne  than  earl  of  Surrey. 
His  wife  Gundrada,  described  on  her  monument  as  siirps  ducum,^ 
i^ppears  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Gharbod,  earl  of  Chester. 

Their  son  William,  and  eari  (c.  xo7x*xi38),  was  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Maiilda  of  Scotland,  afterwards  queen  of  Henry  I. 
He  was  temporarily  deprived  of  his  earldom  in  xxox  for  his 
support  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  but  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Tenchebrai  (xio6),  and  was  governor  of  Rouen  in 
XX35.  He  carried  off  Elizabeth  of  Vermandois,  granddaughter 
of  Henry  I.  of  France,  and  wife  of  Robert,  count  of  Meulan,  and 
married  her  in  1x18  after  her  husband's  death. 

William  de  Warenne,  3rd  earl  (d.  XX48),  was,  with  his  half- 
brother,  Robert  de  Beaumont,  early  of  Ldcester,  present  at  the 
battle  of  Lincoln,  where  his  ^ght  early  in  the  day  contributed 
to  Stq>hen's  defeat.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  queen  during 
Stephen's  imprisonment,  and  in  1x46  he  took  the  cross,  and  was 
killed  near  Laodicea  in  January  1x48. 

His  daughter  and  hdress,  Isabd,  married  in  1x53  William  de 
Blois,  second  son  of  King  St^en  and  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  and 
in  XX63  Hamdln  Plantagenct,  natural  son  of  Geoffrey,  count  of 
Anjou.  Both  Isabel's  husbands  appear  to  have  borne  the  title 
of  Earl  Warenne.  Eari  Hamelin  was  one  of  those  who  at  the 
coundl  of  Northampton  denounced  Becket  as  a  traitor;  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  half-brother,  Henry  II.,  during  the  trouble 
with  the  king's  sons,  and  in  Richard  I.'s  absence  on  the  crusade 
he  supported  the  government  against  the  intrigues  of  Prince  John. 

William  de  Warenne  (d.  1 240),  son  of  Isabd  and  Hamelin,  who 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1202,  enjoyed  the  spedal  confidence 
of  King  John.  In  X2X2,  when  a  general  rebellion  was  ^pre- 
hended,  John  comnutted  to  him  the  custody  of  the  northern 
shires;  and  he  remained  faithful  to  his  master  throughout  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  Charter.  In  X2x6,  as 
the  king's  situation  became  desperate,  the  eari  repented  of  his 
loyalty,  and,  shortly  before  the  death  of  John,  made  terms  with 
Prince  Louis.  He  retiumed,  however,  to  his  lawful  allegiance  im- 
mcdiatdy  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  and  was,  during  his 
minority,  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  crown.   He  disliked,  however, 

^  See  R.  E.  Chester  WatMW, "  Gundrada,"  in  the  Jal.  0/ Ub  ilfvk. 


the  royal  favourites  who  came  Into  power  after  1227,  and  used  Ids 
influence  to  protect  Hubert  de  Burgh  when  the  latter  had  been 
removed  from  office  by  their  efforts  (1232).  Warenne*s  relations 
with  the  king  became  strained  in  course  of  time.  In  X238  he 
was  evidently  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  baronial  opposition,' 
for  the  gxeat  coundl  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  treasareia  who 
were  to  prevent  the  king  from  squandering  the  subsidy  voted  in 
that  year.  His  son  John  de  Warenne  {e,  x 23x^x304)  succeeded 
in  xa4o,  and  at  a  bter  date  bore  the  style  of  eari  of  Suxrey  and 
Sussex.  In  the  battle  of  Lewes  (1264)  he  fought  under  Prince 
Edward,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  fled  with  the  qneen 
to  France.  His  estates  were  confiscated  but  were  subsequently 
restored.  He  served  in  Edward  L's  Welsh  campaigns,  and  took 
a  still  more  prominent  part  in  Scottish  affairs,  being  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  Scotland  in  X3Q6-1297.  In  September  X297  he 
advanced  to  Stirling,  and,  giving  way  to  the  damour  of  hia 
soldiers,  was  defeated  by  William  WaUaoe  on  the  xxth.  He 
invaded  Scotland  early  the  next  year  with  a  fresh  army,  and, 
joining  Edward  in  the  second  expedition  ot  that  year,  oomnanded 
the  rear  at  Falkirk 

By  his  first  wife,  Alice  of  Lusignan,  half-dster  of  Henry  III., 
Eari  Warenne  had  three  childrui — ^Alioe,  who  married  Henry 
Percy,  father  of  the  xst  boron  Percy;  Isabella,  who  married 
John  Baliol,  afterwards  king  of  Scots;  and  William,  who  pre- 
deceased his  father,  leaving  a  son  John. 

John  de  Warenne  (x  286^x347)  succeeded  his  grandfather  in 

X304,  and  waa  knitted  abng  with  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1306, 

two  days  after  his  marriage  with  the  prince's  niece,  Joanna, 

daughter  of  Eleanor  of  England,  oonntcas  of  Bar.    From  that 

time  onwards  he  was  much  engaged  in  the  Scottish  wan,  in 

which  he  had  a  personal  interest,  since  John  Baliol  was  his  oousm 

and  at  one  time  his  ward.    As  there  were  no  cfaildreD  of  his 

marriage,  his  nephew,  Richard  Fitzalan  II.,  eaxl  of  Anindd 

(c.  X307-X376),  became  hdr  to  his  estates  and  the  earidom  of 

Surr^.    Hk  northern  estates  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the 

southern  estates  hdd  by  Joaima  of  Bar  dliring  her  lifetixne 

passed  to  Fitzalan.   The  Warrens  of  Po3mton,  barons  of  Stodc« 

port,  descended  from  one  of  Eari  Warenne's  illeptimate  ions  by 

IsabeUa  de  HollaiKL  Eari  Warenne  had  recdved  from  Edward 

Baliol  the  Scottish  earidom  of  Stratheara,  but  seems  never  to 

have  established  effective  poasession. 

See  G.  E.  C(okayne).  Compute  PeeragB,  vol.  viii  (1896) ;  and  John 
Watson,  Utmoirs  of  tk$  Ancunt  Earls  0/  FKcfrcM  er  Sitmy  (a  vols.. 
Warrington,  1783). 


WAR  OAMB,  or  (in  iu  German  foxm)  Kkieosfiel,  a 
game,  played  by  representing  the  podtiona  and  movements 
of  tro(HM  on  a  map.  Kriegspid  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  of 
German  origin.  A  form  of  it,  invented  by  Marshal  Kdth,  and 
called  Kriegs^achachsspid  (War  Chess),  was  in  vogue  in  the 
1 8th  century.  In  its. present  form  It  was  invented  by  vest 
Reisswitx  (1794-X827),  a  Prussian  officer,  in  1824.  As  a  game 
it  quickly  became  fashionaUe  at  the  German  courts,  and  as  a 
means  of  instruction  it  was  promptly  introduced  into  the  Pxussian 
army,  whence  it  has  spread  to  sJI  the  armies  of  the  worid.  The 
idea  of  it  has  been  applied  also  to  naval  warfare  in  recent  timea^ 
the  most  usual  form  of  naval  war  game  being  that  designed  by 
F.  T.  Jane  about  1898. 

In  the  military  game  the  positions  of  troops  are  mariced  on 
maps,  movements  are  made  under  regulations  and  the  whole 
or  portions  of  past  campaigns  can  be  reproduced  in  outline  of 
fair  accuracy,  or  more  usually  hypothetical  manoeuvres  may 
be  formulated  for  study  and  instructioiL  The  materials  required 
are  at  least  three  copies  of  the  same  map,  drawn  to  audi  scale 
as  may  be  suitable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operatioiis  to  be 
represented.  If  the  scheme  is  obe  for  small  numben  of  troops, 
maps  of  large  scale  are  essential,  as  small  features  of  the 
ground  large^  influence  the  action  of  snudl  bodies,  and  it »  only 
on  large-scale  maps  that  the  real  influence  of  smaU  featuxes  can 
readily  be  apprcdated.  Conversely,  with  large  bodies,  maps 
on  a  diminished  scale  are  convenient.  A  great  amount  of  detail 
is  necessary  in  aE  maps  drawn  for  military  purposes;  heii^t^ 
xoads^  buildings^  watcr-councs,.  fences  and  the  nators  of  tte 
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fmiiid,  afl  cnUc  into  the  qiMrtioii  of  the  fcHibiBty  or  the  reverse 
of  onfitaKy  opeaitions;  and  where  the  map  is  the  actual  field 
of  ma&Qeuvre,  the  features  of  the  natural  field  mutt  be  adequately 
supplied.  Blocks,  cut  or  moulded  to  scale,  represent  the  dLGFerent 
units  of  the  combatants;  and  are  cotouxed  (gencnily  red  and 
blue)  to  distinguish  the  opposing  forces.  Some  pairs  of  dividers 
and  a  few  measures  of  the  same  scale  as  the  maps  employed 
c»mi^e  the  material  outfit.  Printed  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  kiiegspid  are  of  small  value;  and  although  rules  have  been 
drafted  at  various  times  and  in  many  languages,  they  have 
generally  been  allowed  to  lapse,  practice  havmg  proved  that  the 
decision  of  a  competent  umpire  tt  <rf  uKxe  value,  as  to  the  sound* 
ness  or  unsoundness  of  a  military  mancenvre,  than  a  code  of 
regulations  which  inevitably  lack  eUsticity. 

The  ttsusl  coune  of  procedure  vniiet  but  little  in  the  different 
countries  in  which  the  system  has  been  cmpk>yed.  The  central 
map  screened  from  the  view  of  the  combatant*  b  used  by  the 
umpire,  who  places  on  it  the  forces  of  both  sides;  copies  are  on 
cither  hand  behind  screens  or  in  adjoining  rooms,  and  on  them 
representative  bloclcs  are  placed  in  positions  which  agree  with  the 
ioionnation  posmsed  by  each  respective  commander.  A  scheme  is 
formulated  such  as  may  occur  in  war,  and  a  *'  General  Idea  "  or 
•*  Narrative"  is  the  common  property  of  both  sides.  This  contains 
those  items  of  common  knowledge  which  would  be  in  the  possession 
of  either  commander  in  the  fieU.  The  General  Idea  i*  supplemented 
by  "  special  ideas,"  issued  one  to  each  of  the  combatants,  supplyiog 
the  iniormation  which  a  commander  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  of  the  details  of  his  own  force.  A  third  zenes  of  instruct 
tions  is  issued,  entitled  "  Orders,"  which  define  to  each  commander 
the  object  to  be  attained;  and  on  receipt  of  these  he  Is  required  ta 
draft  specific  orders,  such  as,  in  manoeuvre  or  in  war,  would  be 
considered  necessary  for  issue  to  field  units  in  the  assumed  circum- 
stances.  Then  the  game  begins.  The  units  of  artillery,  cavalry, 
infantry  or  train-wagons  advance  or  retreat  at  a  rate  approxl- 
mate^  reqpilated  to  their  nonnal  pace.  Information  gained  by 
SKlvancinfl^  patrob  is  brought  at  realistic  speed  to  its  destination .  and 
no  alteration  in  the  ordered  movements  «  a  unit  is  allowed,  till  ex- 
piration of  the  calculated  time  for  the  transmission  of  the  intelligence 
and  for  the  issue  of  fresh  orders.  So  the  exercise  progresses,  each 
inovement  is  marked,  and  periodically  the  blocks  on  the  three  maps 
«re  placed  as  they  would  be  at  a  simultaneous  momen&  SroaUer 
units  yield  to  larger  ones  of  the  enemy:  equal  forces,  if  unassisted 
by  superiority  of  portion,"  contain  "one  another,  and  are  practically 
neutralised  till  reinforcements  arrive  and  equilibrium  is  overthrown. 

The  decisions  of  the  umpire  are  all-important,  and  it  Is  he  who 
makes  or  mars  the  value  ot  the  instruction.  Some  axioms  must  be 
universally  accepted  for  the  guidance  both  of  himself  and  of  the 
players.  A  force  arrayed  wttnin  effective  range  on  the  flank  of  an 
equal  and  hostile  force  has  the  better  position  of  the  two.  Artille^ 
la  position  with  an  unimpeded  glacis  ts  a  terrible  task  for  a  frontal 
off**-*'  Cavalry,  as  such,  b  ineffective  in  woodlands,  marshes  or 
a.  country  brokui  up  by  cross  hedges  or  wire  fencing.  Infantry  in 
masses  is  an  ideal  target^  for  efficient  artillery,  and  in  scattered 
bodies  affords  opjportuniries  for  attack  by  well-handled  cavalry. 
The  just  application  of  the  ideas  contained  in  these  few  sentences 
to  the  vaiying  stages  of  a  combat  b  no  mean  task  for  a  cultured 
soldier. 

One  of  many  difficulties  encountered  in  war  is  the  lack  of  accurate 
information.   Any  one  man's  view  of  details  spread  over  brge  areas 
of  country -is  extremely  lindted;  and  even  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions against  unreality,  a  commander's  information  b  vastly  more 
accurate  over  the  extended  units  of  hb  mimic  force  at  kri^spiel  than 
when  the  forces  so  represented  are  men,  horses  and  machines, 
wrapped  in  dust  or  in  smoke,  and  partially  obscured  by  accidents  of 
the  ground  too  insignificant  for  reproduction  on  the  map.    Yet 
whim  accepting  a  certain  unreality  in  kriegsfnei,  and  to  a  less  degree 
in  field  manceuvresj  both  byone  and  the  other  military  training  and 
education  are  furthered.    The  framing  of  orders  foUow»  identical 
fines  at  kriegspicl,  at  manoeuvres  or  In  war     The  movement  of 
troops  in  mimic  warfare  should  be  brought  to  harmonize  as  far  as 
possible  with  reality.    Up  to  a  point  this  b  relatively  easy,  and 
depends  chiefly  on  the  quality  01  the  umpiring.     But  directly  the 
close  contact  of  Important  bodies  of  troops  b  represented  on  paper, 
imagination,  not  realism,  governs  the  results.    Even  this,  however, 
can  be  tempered,  as  regairds  the  larger  problems  of  the  tactical 
arouping  of  forces,  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  umpire 
It  b  true  that  military  history  teems  with  tactical  events  that  no 
map  can  reproduce  and  no  seer  could  have  prophesied     But  the 
greater  an  officer's  familiarity  with  military  history,  the  mor^  likely 
nc  b  to  provide  the  margin  of  safety  against  such  incidents  in  his 
dtsppsitioos,  and  thus  krii^Bspiel.  even  in  the  domain  of  general 
tactics,  b  of  invaluable  assistance  as  a  means  of  applying  sound 
principles,  learned  in  other  ways,  to  concrete  cases. 

WAEQLA.  a  town  in  the  Algerian  Sahara.  175  m.  S  W  of 
Bbkca  on  the  caravaa  roiite  to  thoKiger  countnea,  and  a  starting- 


point  for  the  exploration  of  the  aouthem  part  of  the  Sihara. 
Pop.  (1906)  3579,  the  majority  of  mixed  Berber  and  negro  bknid. 
The  town  b  widled  and  a  entered  by  six  gateways^  which  are 
fortified.  The  French  fort,  barracks.  ho^>ital  and  otho'  bolldings 
are  south  of  the  native  town.  Wargla  lies  in  an  oasb  omtainiag 
many  palm  trees.  It  daims  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  Sahara, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  self-governing,  but  eventnally  placed 
itsdf  under  the  protection  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco.  The  sultan, 
however,  had  ceased  to  have  any  power  m  the  town  some  time 
previous  to  the  French  occnpation.  Wargla  was  first  occupied 
for  the  French  in  1853  by  native  allies,  but  it  was  not  uittil  1872 
that  the  authority  of  France  was  definitely  estnMbhed.  The 
importance  of  the  town  as  a  trans-Saharan  trade  centre  has 
greatly  declined  since  the  suppression  of  slave-tnding  by  the 
French.  The  oa«s  in  which  Wazgla  is  situated  contains  two  or 
three  other  small  fortified  ksitrs  or  villages,  the  largest  and  most 
picttuesque  being  Ruissat.  The  total  population  of  the  oasb 
b  about!  2,00a 

WARHAM,  WILLIAM  (e.  X45o-i532),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, belonged  to  a  Hampshire  family,  and  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  practising  and 
teaching  law  both  in  London  and  Oxford.  Later  he  took  holy 
orders,  held  two  livings,  and  became  master  of  the  roUs  in  1494, 
while  Henry  Vtl.  found  him  a  oseftd  aixl  dever  diplomatist. 
He  helped  to  arrange  the  marriage  between  Henry's  son,  Arthur, 
and  Catherine  of  Aragon;  he  went  to  Scotland  with  Richard 
Foxe,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  in  1497 «  and  he  was  partly 
responsible  for  several  commercial  and  other  treaties  with 
Flanders,  Burgundy  and  the  German  king,  Maximilian  I.  In 
1502  Warham  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London  and  became 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  but  hb  tenure  of  both  these  offices  was 
short,  as  in  1504  he  became  lord  chancellor  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  In  1509  the  archbbh<9  married  and  then  crowned 
Henry  VIII.  and  Caihetine  of  Aragon,  but  gradually  withdrawing 
into  the  badcgrotmd  be  resigned  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  in 
15x5.  and  was  succeeded  by  Wolsey,  whom  he  had  consecrated 
as  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  prevk>us  year.  Thb  resignation  was 
pc^ibly  due  to  hb  dislike  of  Henry's  foreign  policy.  He  was 
present  at  the  Fiekl  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520,  and  assisted 
Wolsey  as  assessor  during  the  secret  inqiuiy  into  the  validity  of 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  in  1527.  Throughout  the 
divorce  proceedings  Warham's  position  was  essentially  that  of 
an  old  and  weary  man.  He  was  named  as  one  of  the  counsellon 
to  assist  the  queen,  but.  fearing  to  incur  the  king's  displeasure 
and  using  hb  favourite  phrase  ira  ptimipis  mors  est,  he  gave  her 
very  little  bdp;  and  he  signed  the  letter  to  Clement  VII.  which 
urg^  the  pope  to  assent  to  Henry's  wbb.  Afterwards  it  was 
proposed  that  the  archbishop  himsdf  should  try  the  case,  but  this 
suggcstbn  came  to  nothing  He  presided  over  the  Convocation 
of  I  S3 1  when  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Cantcrbuiy  voted 
£100,000  to  the  king  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  ffaemunire, 
and  accepted  Henry  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  with  the 
saving  clause  '*  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows."  In  hb  con- 
cluding years,  however,  the  archbishop  showed  rather  more 
independence.  In  February  1532  he  protested  against  all  acts 
concerning  the  church  passed  by  the  parliament  which  met  in 
1529,  but  thb  did  not  prevent  the  important  proceedings  which 
secured  the  complete  submission  of  the  church  to  the  state  later 
in  the  same  year.  Against  this  further  compliance  with  Henry's 
wishes  Warham  drew  up  a  piotest ,  he  likened  the  action  of  Henry 
VUL  to  that  of  Henry  II ,  and  urged  Magna  Carta  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  church.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1 53 2  and  was  buried  m  Caoterbtuy  cathedral.  Warham,  who  was 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University  from  1506  until  his  death,  was 
munificent  in  hb  public,  and  moderate  m  hb  private  life  As 
archbbhop  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  hb 
action  led  to  a  serious  quarrd  with  Bishop  Foxe  of  Winchester 
and  others  in  15x2. 

SeeW  F  Hook,  Lms  of  the  A  rehbukapscfCanUrhurj  (1660-1676); 
J    Gairdner  in  Dut.  Nat.  Btog .  vol.  fix.  (1899).  and  The  English 
Church  »»  the  i6th  Century  (1902).  J   S   Brewer,  Rnpt  of  Uenry 
\  VUL  (1884).  and  A.  F.  PoUard,  Henry  VUL  H^^^K 
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WARKWORTH— WARNER,  O.  L. 


WARKWORTH«  a  small  town  in  the  Wanabcck  parliamentaxy 
division  of  Northumberiand,  England,  32  m.  N.  of  Newcastle- 
opon-Tyne  by  the  North-Easlem  railway.  Pop.  (xqoz)  713. 
It  is  boLUtifully  situated  in  a  hollow  of  the  river  Coquet,  i)  m. 
above  its  mouth,  where  on  the  S.  bank  is  Aicble,  an  urban 
district  (pop.  4428),  with  a  harbour.  An  ancient  bndge  of  two 
arches  crosses  Uie  river,  with  a  fortified  gateway  on  the  road 
mounting  to  the  castle,  the  site  of  which  is  surrounded  on  three 
fides  by  the  river.  Of  this  Norman  stronghold  there  are  fine 
remains,  including  walls,  a  gateway  and  hall,  whUe  the  re- 
mainder, including  the  Lion  tower  and  the  keep,  is  of  the  13th 
and  i4tii  centuries.  Roger  Fita-Ridtard  held  the  manor  and 
probably  built  the  earliest  parts  of  the  castle  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  The  lordship  came  to  the  Perdes  in  Edward  III 's 
reign  and  is  still  held  by  their  descendants  the  dukes  of  North- 
umberiand, though  it  passed  from  them  temporarily  after  the 
capture  of  the  castle  by  Henry  IV.  in  1405,  and  agam  on  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  foundation  of  Warkworth 
church  is  attributed  to  Ceolwulf,  king  of  Northumbria  (c  736), 
who  subsequently  became  a  monk.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  massacre 
by  a  Scottish  force  sent  by  William  the  Lion  in  1 1 74.  The  diurch 
is  principally  of  Norman  and  Perpendicular  work,  but  remains 
of  the  Saxon  building  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vicinity 
are  remains  of  a  Benedictine  priory  of  the  X3th  century.  By  the 
side  of  the  Coquet  above  the  castle  is  the  Hermitage  of  Wark- 
worth. This  remarkable  relic  consists  of  an  outer  portion  built 
of  stone,  and  an  inner  portion  hewn  from  the  steep  rock  above 
the  river.  This  inner  part  comprises  a  d)^>el  and  a  smaller 
chamber,  both  having  altars.  There  is  an  altar-tomb  with  a 
female  effigy  in  the  chapeL  From  the  window  between  the 
inner  chamber  and  the  chapel,  and  from  other  details,  the  date 
of  the  work  may  be  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  characteristics  being  late  Decorated.  The  traditional  Story 
of  the  oxigm  of  the  hermitage,  attributing  it  to  one  of  the 
Bertrams  of  Bothal  Castle  in  this  county,  is  told  in  Bishop 
Percy's  ballad  Tke  Hermit  of  Warkworth  (1771).  At  Amble  are 
ruins  of  a  monastic  toU*house,  where  a  tax  was  levied  on  shipping; 
and  Coquet  Island,  i  m.  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  a 
monastic  resort  from  the  earliest  times,  like  the  Fame  and  Holy 
Islands  farther  north.  The  harbour  at  Amble  has  an  export 
trade  in  coal  and  bricks,  coal  and  fireclay  being  extensively 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an  import  trade  in  timber. 

WARLOCK,  a  wizard,  sorcerer  or  magician  (see  Magic).  The 
word  in  O.  Eog.  is  tMog^,  literally  "a  liar  against  the  truth," 
from  «ir,  truth,  cognate  with  LaL  verum  (cf.  Ger.  smAt),  and 
loga,  liar,  from  liogoHt  to  lie  (cf.  Ger.  lUgen),  It  was  thus  used 
with  the  meaning  of  a  traitor,  deceiver,  a  breaker  oi  a  truce. 
In  M.  Eng.  it  is  found  as  a  name  for  the  devil  (worlogke),  the  arch 
liar  and  <kceiver.  The  use  of  the  word  for  a  sorcerer  or  wizard, 
one  whose  magic  powers  are  gained  by  his  league  with  the  devU, 
seems  to  be  a  northern  English  or  Scottish  use. 

WARMIMSTBR,  a  market  town  in  the  Westbuiy  pariia- 
mentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  loo^  m.  W.  by  S.  <tf  Lon- 
don by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urb«m  di!^ct  ( 1901 ) 
SS47  Ita  white  stone  houses  form  a  long  curve  between  the 
uplands  of  Salisbuxy  Plain,whlch  sweep  away  towards  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  tract  of  park  and  meadow  land  lying  south  and 
west.  The  cmcifonn  church  of  St  Deoys  has  a  14th-century 
south  porch  and  tower.  St  Lawrence's  chapel,  a  chantry  btiilt 
under  Edward  L,  was  bought  by  the  townsfolk  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. Warminster  has  also  a  free  school  establidied  in  1707,  a 
missionary  college,  a  training  home  for  kdy  missionaries  and 
a  reformatory  for  boys.  Besides  a  silk  mill,  malthouses  and 
engineering  and  agricultural  implement  works,  there  is  a  btisk 
trade  in  farm  produce. 

Warminster  appears  in  Domesday,  and  was  a  royal  manor 
whose  tenant  was  bound  to  provide,  wheu  required,  a  mght's 
lodging  for  the  king  and  his  retinue.  This  privilege  was  enforced 
by  George  III.  when  he  visited  Longleat.  The  meeting  of  roads 
from  Bath,  Frome,  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury  made  Warminster 
a  busy  coaching  centre  Eastward,  within  2  m.,  there  are  two 
great   British  camps:  BattJcsbuiy.  almost  impregnable  save 


on  the  north,  where  its  entrenchments  are  double;  and  Scaatdh 
bury,  a  line  of  outworks  encircling  an  area  of  some  40  acres, 
with  three  entrances  and  a  dtadel  in  the  midsL  Barrows  an 
numerous.  Longleat,  a  seat  of  the  marquesses  of  Bath,  lies  5  m. 
S.E.,  surrounded  by  its  deer  park,  crossed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  long 
and  narrow  mere.  The  house  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  examples  in  the  coimty,  dating  from  the  dose  of  the 
i6th  century.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  "  leat "  or  conduit 
which  conveyed  water  from  HOTningsham,  about  i  m.  south,  to 
supply  the  null  and  Austin  priory  founded  here  late  in  the 
13th  century  The  monastic  estates  passed  at  the  Dissolution  to 
the  Thynne  family,  wlio  built  Longleat.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
added  oertam  staircases  and  a  doorway.  In  1670  the  owner 
was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Thynne  satirized  in  Diyden's 
Absalom  and  Aekttophd,  and  Bishop  Ken  found  a  home  at 
Longleat  for  twenty  years  after  the  loss  of  his  bishopric 

WARNER,  CHARLES  DUDLEY  (1829-1900),  American 
essayist  and  novelist,  was  bom  of  Puritan  ancxstry,  in  FlainfieU, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  12th  of  September  1829.  From  his  sixth 
to  his  fourteenth  year  he  lived  in  Charlemont,  Mass.,  the  scene 
of  the  experiences  pictured  in  his  delightful  study  of  childhood. 
Being  a  Boy  (1877).  He  removed  thence  to  Cazenovia,  New 
York,  and  in  1851  graduated  from  Hamiltcm  College,  Clinton, 
N  Y.  He  worked  with  a  surveying  party  in  Missouri;  studied 
law  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania;  practised  in  Chicago 
(1856-1860);  wa.«i  assistant  editor  (x86o)  and  editor  (iSdi- 
2867)  of  The  Hartford  Press,  and  afur  The  Press  waa  mexfed 
into  The  Hartford  Courant,  was  co-editor  with  Joseph  R.  Hawley; 
in  1884  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Harper's  Magadne,  for 
which  he  conducted  "  The  Editor's  Drawer  "  until  ^892,  when 
he  took  charge  of  "  The  Editor's  Study."  He  died  in  Hartfoid 
on  the  2oth  of  October  1900.  He  travelled  widely,  lectured 
frequently,  and  was  activdy  interested  in  prison  reform,  dty 
park  supervision  and  other  movementa  for  the  public  good. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  National  Institute  <rf  Arta  and 
Letters,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  president  ol  the 
American  Social  Sdence  Assodation.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  the  reflective  sketches  entitled  My  Summer  in  a  Cardem 
(1870^  first  published  in  The  Hartford  Courant),  popular  for 
their  abounding  and  refined  humour  and  mellow  personal  chartti, 
thdr  wholesome  love  of  out-door  things,  thdr  suggestive  comment 
on  life  and  affairs,  and  thdr  delicatdy  finished  style,  qualiti^ 
that  suggest  the  work  of  Washington  Irving.  Among  his  other 
works  are  Saunterings  (descriptions  of  travd  in  eastern  Europe^ 
1872)  and  Back-Log  Studies  (1872);  Baddech,  and  Thai-Sort  ef 
Thing  (1874),  travels  in  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere;  Uy  Winter 
on  the  Nile  (1876);  In  the  Levant  (1876);  In  the  Wilderness 
(1878),  A  Roundabout  Journey,  in  Europe  (1883);  On  HarsAach, 
in  the  Southern  States  (1888);  Studies  in  the  South  and  West, 
with  Comments  on  Canada  (1889);  Our  Italy,  southern  California 
(1891),  The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life  (1896);  The  PeopU 
for  Whom  Shdtespeare  Wrote  (1897);  and  Fashions  in  Literature 
(1902).  He  also  edited  "  The  American  Men  of  Letters  "  series, 
to  which  he  contributed  an  excellent  biography  of  Washin^on 
Irving  (1881),  and  edited  a  large  "  libraiy  of  the  Woild's  Best 
Literature."  His  other  worics  indude  his  graceful  canys,  As 
We  Were  Saying  (1891)  and  As  We  Go  (1893);  and  his  noveb, 
The  Gilded  Age  (in  collaboration  with  Mark  Twain,  1873); 
Their  PUgrimage  (1886);  A  LUtle  Journey  in  the  World  (1889); 
The  Golden  House  (1894) ;  and  That  Fortune  (1889). 

See  the  biographical  sketch  by  T.  R.  Louiubury  in  the  Complde 
Wnttngs  (15  vols.,  Hartford,  1904)  of  Warner. 

WARMER,  OLIK  LEVI  (1844-1896),  American  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  West  Suffidd,  Connecticut,  on  the  9th  of  April  1844. 
In  turn  an  artisan  and  a  tdegraph  operator,  by  2869  he  had 
earned  enough  money  to  support  him  through  a  course  of  study 
in  Paris  under  Jouffroy  and  Carpeaux.  He  was  in  France  when 
the  Republic  was  prodaimed  in  1870  and  enlisted  in  the  Foreign 
Legion,  resuming  his  studies  at  the  termination  of  the  dege. 
In  1872  he  removed  to  New  York,  where,  however,  he  met  with 
little  success;  he  then  went  to  his  father*!  farm  in  Vermont, 
and  worked  for  manufacturers  of  silver  saad  plated  wait  atmU 
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as  makers  of  msntel  onaments.  He  attracted  the  attentldn  of 
Daniel  Cottier,  of  the  Cottier  Art  Galleries  of  New  York,  where 
Warner's  work  was  eihibitedi  and  some  commissions  gradually 
aecuied  for  him  recognition.  They  were  followed  by  busts  of 
Alden  Weir,  the  artist,  and  <d  Maud  Morgan,  the  musician; 
some  decorations  for  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society;  statues 
of  Governor  Buckingham  at  the  State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Conn., 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  General  Charles  Devens,  at  Boston; 
leUefs  of  several  striking  North  American  Indian  typesi  a 
fountain  for  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  designs  tor  the  bronxe 
doors,  "Tradition"  and  "Writing.**  of  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  only  the 
former,  which  contains  the  beautiful  figures  of  **  Imagination  " 
and  '*  Memory."  Warner  died  m  New  York  City  on  the  X4th 
of  August  1896.  He  was  one  of  the  five  charter  members  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  (1877),  and  in  1889  became  an 
academician.  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  One  of 
his  best-known  works  is  a  "  Diana."  He  designed  the  souvenir 
silver  half-dollar  piece  for  the  Columbia  Fair  at  Chicago,  iniSoj, 
making  also  some  colossal  heads  of  great  artists  for  the  art  palace, 
and  busts  of  Governors  Clinton  and  Fk>wer,  of  New  York  State. 

WARMER,  8ETH  (1741-1784),  American  Revolutionary 
soldier,  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  Connectirat,  on  the  17th  of  May 
1743.  He  removed  with  bis  father  to  the  "  New  Hampshire 
Grants  "  in  1763,  and  became  prominent  among  the  young  men 
who  forcibly  resisted  New  York's  claim  to  the  territory  (see 
Verhont).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he 
led  the  detachment  of "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  which  captured 
Crown  Point  (9  p.)  on  the  nth  of  May  1775,  and  took  part  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  (^ebec  later  in  t  he  year  In  July 
1776  he  became  colond  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  served 
throui^out  .the  war.  He  retired  in  1782,  and  returned  to 
Roxbury,  where  he  died  in  1784. 

See  Dsoiel  Chipman.  Life  (Burlington,  Vt-.  1858). 

WARMER,  WILUAM  Oss^^i^oq),  English  poet,  was 
bom  in  London  about  1558.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
HaU,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree 
He  practised  in  London  as  an  attorney,  and  gained  a  great 
reputation  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  poet  His  chief 
work  is  a  long  poem  in  fourteen-syllabled  verse,  entitled  Album's 
England  (1586),  and  dedicated  to  Henry  Carey,  xst  Baron 
Hunsdon.  His  history  of  his  country  begins  with  Noah,  and  is 
brought  down  to  Warner's  own  time-  The  chronicle  is  by  no 
means  continuous,  and  is  varied  by  fictitious  episodes,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  idyll  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  loves 
of  Argentine,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Deira,  and  the  Danish 
prince,  Curan.  Here  Warner's  simple  art  shows  itself  at  its  best. 
His  book,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  patriotic  subject,  was  very 
popular,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Francis  Meres  came 
to  rank  him  with  Spenser  as  the  chief  heroical  poets  of  the  day, 
and  to  institute  a  comparison  between  him  and  Euripides. 
Warner  died  suddenly  at  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire  on  the  9th 
of  March  1609. 

His  other  works  are  Pan  kis  Syrinx,  or  Pipe,  Compact  of  Seven 
Jteedes  (1585),  a  collection  of  prose  talcs;  and  a  translation  of  the 
Mienaeckmi  of  Plautus  ( 1 595).  Albion's  England  consisted  ori^nally 
of  four  "  books,"  but  the  number  was  increased  in  successive  issues, 
and  a  posthumous  edition  (1613)  contains  sixteen  books.  It  was 
reprinted  (1810)  in  Alexander  Chalmers's  Engfuh  Poets» 

WARMSOORP,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  124  m.  N.E.  of 
Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  31,150.  Warnsdorf  was  formed 
in  1870  by  uniting  seven  separate  village  communities,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Bohemia.  It  is  a  great  industrial 
centre,  especially  for  textiles. 

WARORA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Chanda  district  of 
tisc  Central  Provinces,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  10,636.  Warora  gives  Its  name  to  a 
coalfield,  which  was  worked  by  the  government  from  1871  to 
2906;  a  fire-day  industry  under  the  same  management  also 
raised  fire-clay  for  bricks  and  tiles.  The  ginning  and  pressing 
of  cotton  is  an  important  industry. 

WARRANT  (Med.  Lat.  warantMm\  O.  Fr.  garorUt  vwoni, 
derived  from  OJU.G.  root  represented  in  modem  German  by 


iewltkren)^  in  English  law,  an  authority  in  writing  empowering 
a  person  to  do  an  act  or  to  execute  an  office,  llie  procedure 
known  as  g$ic  warranto  (q.v.)  is  used  to  determine  the  right 
to  hold  certain  kmda  of  public  office.  The  term  *'  warrant " 
occurs  very  early  in  constituuooal  documents,  it  is  found  in  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  and  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  both  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  in  neither  case  in  its  modem  meaning. 
The  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  more  akin  to  guarantee 
(9.V),  warranty  or  security;  and  to  some  extent  the  term 
implies  somethhig  In  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  or  representation 
by  the  person  issuing  the  warrant  that  the  person  who  acts  on 
it  can  do  so  without  incurring  any  legal  poialty  The  term  is 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  documents  of  very  different  kinds, 
which  may  be  classified  as  (i)  executive  or  administrative,  (3) 
judicial  or  quasi-judicial  and  (3)  financial  or  commercial. 

1  Bxecuttoe  and  AdmtntstraHve, — ^While  the  royal  prerogative  was 
insufficiently  defined  and  limited,  a  great  many  executive  acts  were 
authorized  by  royal  warrant  (per  spectale  wumdaium  reps),  which 
now  either  depend  on  statute  or  are  dealt  with  by  departments 
of  state  without  the  need  of  recourse  to  the  personal  authority  of 
the  sovereign.  Under  present  constitutional  practice  royal  warrants 
are  as  a  general  rule  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet  or 
other  responsible  officer  of  state.  By  an  act  of  1435  (18  Hen.  VI. 
c.  t)  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  must  bear  the  date  of  the 
royal  warrant  delivered  to  the  chancellor  for  their  issue  This  act 
stiU  applies  to  all  patents,  except  for  inventions..  The  form  and 
countersignature  of  warrants  for  affixing  the  great  seal  is  regulated 
by  the  Great  Seal  Act  1 884.  Pardon,  which  was  granted  for  centuries 
only  by  letterspatent  under  the  great  seal,  has  since  1837  in  England 
and  1838  in  Ireland  been  gramra  in  case  of  felony  by  warrant  under 
the  royal  sign  manual  countersiened  by  a  secretary  of  state  (7  &  8 
(}eo  IV  c.  38,  s.  13,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  54>  ••  13)  The  ptrerogative  of 
the  crown  with  reference  to  the  control  olthe  navy  and  army  is 
largclY  exercised  by  the  issue  of  warrants.  In  1871  the  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  army  was  abolished  by  royal  warrant,  said  to 
have  been  authorized  by  statute  (49  Geo.  111.  c  136),  but  afterwards 
confirmed  by  parliament  (34  &  3S  Vict.  c.  86).  Under  existing  legis- 
Ution  for  the  government  of  the  military  forces  of  the  crown  royal 
warrants  are  used  to  form  army  corps,  to  deal  with  certain  details 
as  to  pay  and  regimental  debts,  and  with  the  militia  and  reserve 
forces.  The  coavocation  of  naval  courts^martial  and  the  appoim< 
roent  of  judn^dvocate  and  provost-marshal  at  such  coqrt  is  by 
warrant  of  the  Admiralty  or  of  the  officer  on  foreign  or  detached 
service  who  by  his  commission  is  entitled  to  convene  such  a  court 

}see  Naval  Discipline  Act  1866,  a.  58:  Army  Act  1881,  s.  179), 
L  general  court-martial  for  the  army  b  constituted  by  royal  warrant 
or  convened  by  an  officer  authoriied  to  convene  such  court,  or  his 
lawful  delegate  (Army  Act  1881.  s.  48).  Appointments  to  certain 
offices  under  the  crown  are  made  by  warrant  of  the  king  or  of  the 
appropriate  department  of  state.  In  the  navy  and  arm^r  the 
officerscalled  warrant  officersare  so  styled  because  they  an  appointed 
by  warrant  and  do  not  hold  commissions.  In  1603  the  censorship  of 
the  stage  was  committed  to  the  poet  Daniel  by  royal  warrant  (see 
TuEATRB),  and  certain  tradesmen  to  the  court  are  described  as 
"  warrant  holders,"  because  of  the  mode  of  their  appointment. 
Abuses  of  claims  to  this  distincticm  are  punishable  (Merchandise 
Marks  Act  1887,  s.  30;  Patents  Act  1883.  s.  107).  Warrants  under 
the  royal  sign  manual  are  subject  to  a  ten-shllUng  stamp  duty 
(Stamp  Act  1891).  The  issue  of  warrants  under  the  hand  of  a 
secretary  of  state,  so  far  as  they  affect  personal  liberty,  depends 
in  every  case  on  statute,  e.;,  as  to  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals 
(Extradition),  or  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens  (see  Auen), 
or  the  bringing  up  prisoners  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.  The 
right  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  the  lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland  by 
express  warrant  in  writing  to  detain  or  open  letters  in  the  post 
office  was  recognized  by  ordcra  in  council  and  proclamations  in  the 
17th  century  and  by  various  post  office  acts,  and  is  retained  in  the 
Post  Office  Act  1836  (s.  35).  The  right  was  challenged,  but  was 
finally  established  oy  the  reports  of  committees  of  DOth  Houses 
appointed  in  1844  on  a  complaint  by  Mazzini  and  others  that  Sir 

{ames  Graham,  then  home  secretary,  had  opened  their  letters, 
t  was  exercised  as  recently  as  1881  over  the  letters  of  persons 
suspected  of  treasonable  correspondence  in  Ireland.  The  warrant 
of  a  law  officer  of  the  crown  for  sealing  letterspatent  for  inventions 
(necessary  under  the  old  patent  law)  has  been  superseded  by  other 
procedure  «nce  the  Patents  Act  1883. 

2  Judicial  and  Qwui-Judicial  ITafranfr.-^-Unless  a  statute 
otherwise  provides  a  judicial  warrant  must  be  in  writing  under  the 
seal,  if  any.  of  the  court,  or  under  the  hand  and  (or)  seal  of  the 
functionary  who  grants  it.  Committal  for  breach  of  privilege  of  the 
House  of  (Tommons  is  by  warrant  of  the  Speaker.  Duri  ng  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  reigns  frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  crown  and 
great  officers  of  state  to  interfere  unth  personal  liberty,  especially 
as  to  offences  of  state.  The  legalinr  of  these  proceedinjjs  waa 
challenged  by  the  judges  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  abolition  of 
the  Star  Chamber  it  was  enacted  (16  Car.  I.  c.  10)  that  if  any  person 
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be  impriKMMd  by  warrant  of  the  king  in  neraon,  of  the  council 
board,  or  any  of  the  privy  council,  he  it  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  courts  may  examine  into  the  legality  of  the  cause  of 
detention.  This  enactment, and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679,  ^t 
an  end  to  the  interference  of  the  executive  with  matters  bebnging 
to  (he  judicature;  but  until  1763  there  survived  a  practice  by 
which  a  secretary  of  state  issued  warrants  to  arrest  individuals  for 
state  offences,  and  to  search  or  seixe  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
accused.  The  latter  practice  was  examined  and  declared  illegal  in 
the  famous  case  of  Enlick  v.  Carriniton  (19  How.  St.  Tr.  1030). 
All  privy  councillors  are  included  in  the  itMnmission  of  the  peace 
for  every  county.  The  council  itself  is  said  to  have  power  to  Issue 
warrants  of  arrest  for  high  treason,  but  the  power,  if  it  exists, 
a  in  abeyance  in  England.  The  special  powers  given  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  m  t88i  (44  &  45  Vkt.  c.  5)  expired  in  r906. 
As  -at  result  of  the  gradual  rastriction  of  the  royal  prefogattve,  the 
term  warrant  has  oome  in  modem  timet  oftenest  to  be  used  of 
documents  issuing  from  courts  of  justice.  Few  documents  issuing 
from  the  superior  courts  are  called  warrants.  In  these  courts  writs 
and  onlera  are  more  generally  used.  In  courts  of  record  which  try 
indictments  a  "  bench,  ivarrant  "  is  sometimes  used  for  the  arrest  of 
an  absent  defendant,  but  the  word  warrant  has  for  judicial  purposes 
become  most  closely  associated  with  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  oi 
the  peace.  As  a  general  rule  no  one  can  be  arrested  without  wanant. 
To  this  rule  there  are  certain  exceptions  either  at  common  law  or 
by  statute.  At  common  law  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  sheriff,  a 
coroner,  a  conaiableand  even  a  orivate  person,  may  arrest  any  one 
without  warrant  for  a  treason,  idony  or  breach  of  the  peace  com- 
mitted, or  attempted  to  be  committed,  in  his  presence.  A  constable 
(whethier  a  consuble  at  common  law  or  a  police  constable  appointed 
under  the  Police  Acts)  may  arrest  a  person  indicted  for  leiony;  a 
constable  or  a  private  person  mav  arrest  on  reasonable  suspicion 
that  he  who  is  arrested  has  committed  a  felony.  But  in  the  latter 
case  be  does  so  at  his  peril,  for  he  most  prove  (what  the  constable 
need  not)  that  there  has  been  an  actual  commission  of  the  crime 
l^  some  one,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  the 
particular  person.  What  is  a  reasonable  ground  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible  to  define,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  constable,  a  change  by  a  poion 
not  manifestly  unworthy  of  credit  is  generally  regarded  as  sufficient. 
An  accused  person  wfao  nas  been  bailed  may  be  arrested  by  his  bail, 
and  the  police  may  assist  in  the  arrest.  In  neither  case  is  a  warrant 
necessary.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  apprehension  of  one  against 
ti4iom  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised.  The  king  cannot  arrest  in  penon 
or  by  verba!  commana,  as  no  action  would  fie  against  him  for  wrong- 
ful arrest.  Statutory  powen  of  anest  without  warrant  are  given  to 
both  constables  and  private  persons  by  many  statutes,  e.f.  the  Night 
Poaching  Act  i8a8,  certain  of  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  ActM 
of  1861,  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  1871  and  Police  Acts.  In 
those  cases  in  which  arrest  without  warrant  is  illegal  or  is  found 
inexpedient.  Information  in  writing  or  on  oath  is  laid  Defore  a  justice 
of  the  peace  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged  and  to 
some  extent  the  nature  of  the  evidence  implicating  the  accused: 
and  upon  this  information,  if  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  justke 
applied  to,  he  issues  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  in- 
criminated.  The  warranty  if  issued  by  a  competent  court  as  to  a 
matter  over  which  it  has  jurisdictron,  oecomes  a  judicial  authority 
to  the  person  who  executes  it.  and  resistance  to  such  a  warrant  is  a 
criminal  offence.  The  possesuon  of  a  legal  warrant  by  a  peace  officer 
on  arrest  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  whether  a  person 
resisting  apprehensk>n  is  justified  or  not  in  his  resistance  Should 
the  oflacer  attempt  to  apprehend  him  on  a  warrant  manifestly 
illegal  on  its  face,  or  without  a  warrant  in  a  case  where  a  warrant  is 
necessary,  and  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  the  killing  would  probably  be 
held  to  be  manslaughter  and  not  murder.  Before  bringing  an  action 
against  constables  lor  alleced  illegal  arrest  under  a  justice's  warrant 
the  complainant  must  apply  for  theperusaland  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
(34  Geo.  II.  c.  44.  s.  6;  Pollock,  Torts,  6th  ed.,  1 17).  Entry  upon 
the  land  or  seizure  of  property  cannot  as  a  rule  be  justified  except 
under  judicial  warrant.  The  only  common  law  warrant  of  this  kind 
is  the  search  warrant,  which  may  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  for  stolen  goods.    Special  powere  for  issuing  such  warrants 


coming  and  loigery.  ine  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1885 
allows  the  issue  of  starch  warrants  where  it  is  suspected  that  a 
female  is  unlawfully  detained  for  immoral  purposes.  Execution  of 
the  dectsbns  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  secured  by  warrants, 
part  of  the  prxxss  of  the  court,  such  aa  warrants  of  distress  or 
commitment.  A  warrant  may  also  issue  for  the  apprdiension  of  a 
witness  whose  attendance  cannot  be  otherwise  assured.  The  forme 
of  warrants  used  by  justices  in  indicUble  caaeaare  scheduled  to  the 
Indicuble  Offences  Act  1848.  Tlioee  used  for  summary  jurisdiction 
are  contained  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Rules  of  i8«6. 

As  a  general  rule,  warranu  roust  be  executed  within  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  the  officer  who  issued  them.  Warrants,  &c.,  issued 
by  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  run  through  England,  in  criminal  as 
well  as  in  civil  cases:  and  the  same  rule  applies  as  to  courts  having 
bankruptcy  jurisdiction.  The  warrants  of  justices  of  the  peitce  can 
be  executed  on  fresh  pursuit  within  7  m.  of  the  boundary  of  the 
juriadictaoa,  Mid  if  {tfoperiy  backed  1^  a  local  justioe  or  officer  in 


any  other  part  of  the  British  irianda  (sae  Sumiiabt  JtMUtOKTiOH). 

There  is  also  a  special  provisk>n  as  to  executing  warrants  in  the  border 
counties  of  Eneland  and  Scotland.  Under  the  Extradition  Acts 
and  Fugitive  Onenders  Act  t88i  provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of 
warrants  in  aid  of  toreign  and  cofonial  justice;  but  the  foreign  and 
colonial  warrants  have  no  force  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  word  "  warrant  **  is  used  as  to  a  lew  judicial  or  quasi-judicial 
matters  of  civil  concern,  e.^.  warrant  to  arrest  a  ship  in  an  admiralty 
action  tn  rem;  and  in  the  county  courts  warrants  to  the  bailiffs  of 
the  court  are  used  where  in  the  High  Court  a  writ  to  the  sheriff 
would  be  issued,  e.t.-ior  attachment,  executkui,  posseseioo  and  de- 
livery (see  County  Court  Rules,  IQ03,  scheduled  forms).  A  warrant 
of  distress  for  rent  issued  by  a  landlord  to  a  bailifl  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  private  warrant,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  peculiar  quasi- 
judicial  remedy  derived  from  feudal  relations  between  lord  and 
vassal.  Arrest  in  civil  or  quasi-civil  proceedings  is  m  certain  cases 
effected  under  warrant,  e.f .  where  a  oankrupt  fails  to  obey  orders 
of  the  coun  for  his  attendance  (Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  s.  25),  and  in 
certain  cases  where justkes  have  summary  jurlsdictbn. 

Ftnanciai  and  Lommerctat.— Payment  out  of  the  treasury  is 
generally  made  upon  warrant.  Treasury  warrants  are  regulated  by 
many  of  the  acts  dealing  with  the  national  debt. 

Payment  of  divklends  by  trading  corporations  and  companies  is 
generally  made  by  meansof  dividend  warrants.  Mercantile  warrants 
are  instruments  givins  a  right  to  the  delivery  of  goods,  generally 
those  deposited  at  a  dock  or  warehouse,  and  by  mercantile  custom 
regarded  as  documenu  of  title  to  the  goods  to  which  they  relate. 
They  have  been  recognized  by  the  legislature,  especially  in  the 
Facton  Acta.  Thus  the  interpretatbn  clause  of  toe  Factore  Act 
1889  includes  under  the  head  of  documents  of  title,  dock  warrants 
and  warrants  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  and  a  fuller  definition  is  given 
by  s.  II I  of  the  Stamp  Act  1891 .  which  imposes  on  such  documents 
a  stamp  duty  of  3d.  Warrants  of  attorney  are  instnimenta  authoriic- 
ing  an  attomeyto  appear  for  the  princ^iai  in  an  action  and  to  consent 
to  judgment.  They  must  now  be  attested  by  a  solicitor  and  registered 
in  the  Bill  of  Sale  Office  under  the  Debton  Act  1869.  They  are  now 
little  used.  The  forgery  of  any  warrant  of  thb  kind  or  of  any 
endorsement  or  assignment  thereof  is  punisiiable  under  the  Foffeiy 
Act  1861. 

Scotland. — By  art.  xxiv.  of  the  Articles  of  Unioi^  royal  warrants 
were  to  continue  to  be  kept  as  before  the  union.  The  Secretary 
for  Scotland  Act  1885  enabled  the  crown  bv  royal  «-arrant  to  appomt 
the  secretary  to  be  vice-president  of  f)tt  scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  lord  advocate's  warrant  runs  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  Warrants  issued  by  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction 
agree  in  the  main  with  those  in  use  in  England,  though  their  names 
are  not  the  same  (see  Summary  Jurisdiction).  There  are  numerous 
statutory  proviskms  as  to  warrants  of  other  kinds.  By  the  Debtors 
(Scotland)  Act  1838  (1  &  a  Vict.  c.  1 14)  warrants  for  dingeaoe,  and  to 
charge  the  debtor  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  may  be  inserted  in 
an  extract  of  decree:  and  in  a  summons  concluding  for  payment  of 
money  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  movables,- debts  and  money  of  the 
defender  may  be  included.  By  the  Court  of  Session  Act  1868  (31 9t  3a 
Vict,  c  100)  a  warrant  of  inhibitbn  may  be  inserted  in  the  will  of 
a  summons.  A  crown  writ  is  a  warrant  for  mfeftment  {31  A  3a 
Vict,  c  10 1 ).  The  same  act  gives  forms  of  warrants  of  registration. 
The  procedure  of  the  sheriff  court  in  its  civil  jurisdiction  as  to 
warrants  of  citation  »  regulated  by  the  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  Act 
1907  (7  Edw.  VI  I.  c.  %i ).  The  practice  as  to  wamntsof  citation  and 
commitment  in  the  High  Court  oC  Juaticiaiy  and  the  ahcriff  coun 
in  Its  criminal  jurisdictwn  now  depends  chiefly  on  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  1887  (50  &  51  Vict.  c.  A5).  The  meditalio  Jugae 
warrant  is  a  judicial  warrant  on  which  imprisonment  may  ioliow 
until  the  debtor  give  cauiio  judicio  sisH,  it  corre^ionds  to  some 
extent  to  the  writ  ne  exeat  retno  of  English  practke,  but  it  may  be 
issued  by  a  sheriff  (1  &  3  via.  c.  119,  a.  95).  Another  kind  of 
judicial  warrant  is  a  border  warrant  for  arresting  a  debtor  on  the 
English  side  of  the  border.  The  warrant  of  attorney  is  not  known 
in  Scotland,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  clause  of  repatratkm, 
which  b  not  avoided  by  the  death  of  the  person  nving  it. 

United  States.^By  the  oooatitutkma  of  the  United  Sutca  and 
of  almost  all  the  states,  warrants  are  not  to  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  j^articulariy  deacribtng 
the  place  to  be  searehed  and  the  persons  or  thing  to  be  seiaed.  These 
provisions  have  been  held  not  to  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  arrest 
without  warrant,  but  to  confine  the  right  of  arreat  to  drcumstancea 
similar  to  those  which  justify  it  In  English  law.  The  constitutions 
of  some  states  forbid  general  warrants.  A  warrant  Is  generally 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  United  States  or  a 
state  treasury.  (W.  F.  C.) 

W ARRAMT  OP  ATTORNBT.  A  wtmnt  of  attorney  to  confess 
judgment  is  a  security  for  money  (now  practically  obsolcU)  in 
the  form  of  an  authority  to  a  aoUdtor  named  by  a  creditor, 
empowering  him  to  sign  Judgment  in  an  action  against  the 
debtor  for  the  sum  due,  with  a  defeasance,  or  clause  that  the 
warrant  shall  not  be  put  into  force  in  case  of  due  payment  of 
the  money  secured.  It  was  often  used  as  a  coOatcnl  sacuriiy, 
either  for  the  payment  of  an  annuity  or  ..with  mortgages,  in 
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Older  chat  tlw  nortfBfee,  by  entering  up  judgment,  might  obtain 
priority  ia  the  administialion  of  the  aiaets  of  the  moitgagor. 
The  Debtoii  Act  1869  contuncd  various  provisions  lor  making 
known  to  the  debtor  the  extent  of  the  liability  incurred  by  him, 
among  otheia  that  the  warrant  muU  be  executed  in  the  presence 
of  a  solicitor  named  by  the  debtor,  and  that  it  and  the  defeasance 
must  be  written  on  the  same  paper.  A  warrant  of  attorney 
most  be  duly  stamped,  generally  as  a  mortgage  (ff.s.)*  and  must 
be  registered  as  a  judgment  in  the  cental  office  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

WABRAMT-OFFICBR,  hi  the  British  navy,  the  name  given 
to  officers  who  rank  next  to  those  who  hold  commissions,  being 
appointed  by  warrant.  They  include  the  master,  purMr,  surgeon, 
gunner,  boatswain  and  carpenter,  the  first  three  being  of  **  ward- 
room rank,"  i^,  messing  with  the  lieutenants  In  the  military 
forces  a  warrant-officer  is  appointed  by  a  secretary  of  state's 
warrant,  and  ranks  bdow  the  commissioned  officers  and  above 
the  non-commissioned  officers.  A  warrant-officer  often  holds 
an  honorary  commission. 

WARRANTY.  etymok)gicaUy,  another  form  of  Goakantee 
(f.v.).  It  is  used,  however,  in  a  rather  different  sense.  The 
sense  common  to  both  words  is  that  of  a  collateral  contract, 
under  which  responsibility  for  an  act  is  incurred,  and  for  the 
breach  ci  which  an  actkm  for  damages  lies.  Warranty  generally 
expresses  the  responsibility  of  the  person  doing  the  act,  guarantee 
the  responsibility  of  some  ot  her  person  on  his  behalf.  A  warranty 
may  be  defined,  in  the  words  ol  Lord  Abinger,  as  "  an  express 
or  implied  statement  of  something  which  the  party  undertakes 
shafl  be  part  of  the  contract,  and,  though  part  of  the  contract, 
collateral  to  the  express  object  of  it  "  {CkanUr  v.  Hopkins,  x^sS, 
4  M.  ft  W.  404).  It  differs  from  a  condition  in  that  a  conditi«m 
forms  the  basis  of  the  contract  and  a  breach  of  it  discharges 
from  the  contract,  and  from  a  representation  in  that  the  latter 
does  not  affect  the  contract  unless  made  a  part  of  it  expresdy, 
or  by  inq)lication  as  in  oontracts  of  insurance  and  other  contracts 
tiberrimM  /tdei,  or  unless  it  be  fraudulent.  These  distinctkms 
are  not  always  accurately  maintained.  Thus  in  the  Real  Property 
Act  1S45,  l4i  condition  seems  to  be  usfd  for  warranty. 

Warranty  as  It  affected  the  law  of  real  property  was,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Real  Property  Limiution  Act  18^  and  the  Fines 
and  Recoveries  Act  1833,  ^  matter  of  the  hichest  importance.  A 
warranty  in  a  conveyance  was  a  covenant  rcaiannexrd  to  an  estate 
of  freehold,  and  either  expressed  in  a  clause  of  warranty  or  implied 
in  cases  where  a  feudal  relation  might  exist  between  feoffor  and 
feoffee.  The  warranty,  as  described  by  Littleton^  |  697.  was  an 
outgrowth  of  feudalism,  and  something  very  like  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Liber  Feudorum.  At  the  time  ot  GlanvtU  the  heir  was  bound 
to  warrant  the  reasonable  donations  of  his  ancestor.  Warranty  was 
one  of  the  elements  in  Bracton's  definition  of  homage,  78^,  juris 
vinculum  quo  quis  astringttnr  ad  warrantiaandnm  defendendum  et 
aoquietandum  tenentem  suum  in  seisina  versus  orones."  For  an 
ocpress  warranty  the  word  warrantiso  or  warrant  was  necessary. 
Tne  word  *'  give  "  Implied  a  warranty,  as  did  an  exchange  and 
certain  kinds  of  partition.  In  order  to  bmd  heirs  a  clanse  of  warranty 
was  required.  This  was  either  lineal,  collateral  or  commencing  by 
disseinn.  The  differences  between  the  three  kinds  were  very 
technical,  and  depended  on  abstruse  and  obsolete  teaming.  They 
are  treated  at  great  length  In  old  works  on  realproperty,  especially 
Coke  upon  Littleton  by  Butler,  36^.  The  feoffor  or  his  heirs  were 
bound  by  voucher  to  wamnty  or  judgment  in  a  writ  of  wananHa 
ekorta€  to  yiekl  other  lands  to  the  feoffee  in  case  of  the  eviction  of  the 
latter.  Vouching  to  warranty  was  a  part  of  the  old  fictitious  pro- 
ceedings in  a  common  recovery  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  barring  an 
cntaH  Before  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act.  Warranty  of  this  nature, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  though  not 
actually  abolished  in  all  possible  cases,  is  now  superseded  by  cove> 
nants  for  title.  The  more  usual  of  these  are  now  by  the  G>nveyanc- 
ing  Act  1881  deemed  to  be  Implied  in  conveyances.  For  the  implied 
warranties  of  dtle  and  quality  see  Salb  of  Goods.  Vouching  to 
warranty  was  at  one  time  Important  in  the  law  of  personality  as 
well  aa  of  reality.  The  procedure  is  fully  described  hi  Glanvill. 
The  right  of  calling  on  the  holder  of  k»st  or  stolen  goods  to  vouch 
to  warrsnty  (inkrciare),  f^.  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  recehrcd  them,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  was  often 
granted  under  the  name  of  tkeam  as  a  local  franchise.  Warranty, 
as  it  Mistsat  present  in  the  law  of  personality,  is  either  express  or 
implied.  There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  what  constitutes  a  warrsnty. 
It  IS  not  necessary  that  an  express  warranty  should  be  in  writing. 
the  law  being  that  every  affirmatkm  at  the  time  of  sale  of  personal 
chattcto  Is  a  wananty,  provided  that  it  appears  to  have  been  so 
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intended.    The  principal  cases  of  implied  wamnty  occur  in  the 

contracts  of  sale  and  insurance.  There  is  also  an  implied  warranty 
in  other  kinds  of  contract,  e.g.  of  seaworthiness  by  the  shipowner  in 
a  contract  between  htm  and  a  charterer  for  the  nire  of  a  ship.  In 
all  cases  of  implied  warranty  the  warranty  nay  be  excluded  by  the 
special  terms  of  the  contract.  For  breach  of  warranty  aa  action 
may  be  brought  directly,  or  the  breach  nuy  be  used  as  ground  for 
a  counter  claim  or  for  reduction  of  damages,  but  the  breach  will  not 
in  the  case  of  a  warranty  proper  entitle  the  person  suffering  by  it  to 
a  rescission  of  the  contract.  Thus  m  a  sale  the  property  passes 
although  the  warranty  be  broken.  In  some  cases  warmnties  on  sale 
are  the  subject  of  statutory  enactmenu,  as  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Acts  and  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  In  some  other  acts, 
such  as  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  the  term  warranty  does  not 
occur,  but  thepractical  effect  is  the  same. 

Seotian4.^Tht  tcnn  corresponding  to  warranty  in  the  law  of 
heritable  property  »  "  warrandice."  Warranty,  strictly  speaking, 
seems  confined  to  movables.  Warrandice  appears  early  in  Scots 
law,  the  heir  t>y  Ftgiam  Majeslalem  being  bound  to  warrant  the 
reasonable  donations  of  his  ancestor.  Warrandice  in  the  existing 
bw  is  cither  real  or  personal  Real  warrandice  is  that  whereby 
warrandice  lands  are  made  over,  aa  indemnity  for  those  conveyed, 
to  assure  the  person  to  whom  they  were  conveyed  from  loss  by  the 
appearance  of  a  superior  title.  Real  warrandice  is  implied  in  ex- 
cambion.  Its  effect  is  that  the  excambcr,  in  »se  of  eviction,  may 
recover  possession  of  his  original  lands.  This  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  English  law  in  exchange.  Personal  warrandice  is  either 
express  or  implied.  There  is  an  implied  warrandice  in  every  onerous 
deed,  and  an  absolute  warrandice  presumes  an  onerous  consideration. 
Express  warrandice  is  either  simple,  against  the  future  acts  of  the 
vendor,  from  fact  and  deed,  against  acts  whether  past  or  future,  or 
absolute,  or  against  all  deadly,  that  is,  on  any  ground  existing  before 
the  sale.  A  clause  of  warrandice  is  the  Scottish  equivalent  of  the 
Englidi  covenants  for  title.  By  the  Titles  to  Land  Consolklation 
(Scotland)  Amendment  Act  1869  a  clause  of  warrandice  in  the  form 
given  in  the  schedule  to  the  act  importaabeolutc  warrandice  aa  rcgsrds 
the  lands  and  the  title-deeds  thereof,  and  warrandice  from  fact  and 
deed  as  rceards  the  rents. 

United  Stales. — Warranty  in  conveyances  of  real  estate  b  expressly 
abolished  by  statute  in  many  states.  In  some  states  wamnty 
is  implied  on  the  transfer  ami  indorsement  of  negotiable  instru.* 
ments.  (J.  W.) 

WARREN.  OOUVERNEUR  KEHBLB  (x83o-x88a),  American 
soklier,  was  bom  at  CoMspring,  New  York,  on  the  8th  ol  January 
1830,  and  entered  West  Pohit  in  1846,  graduating  in  1850.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  engineers,  and  for  several  years  was  employed 
in  survey  work  in  the  West,  where  he  took  part  in  some  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians.  In  1859  he  was  made  assistant 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  West  Point.  But  two  years  bter, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  sdentific  subaltern  was 
made  lieutenant-«olonek  of  vohmteets  and  posted  to  the  newly 
raised  sth  New  York  Volunteer  Infsatry.  He  was  fully  equai 
to  the  ta^,  for  his  regiment  was  very  soon  brought  into  a  state 
of  marked  efficiency.  In  August  be  was  promoted  colonel. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  V.  corps  at  Gaines's  Mill,  Second 
Bull  Run  and  Antietam,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted 
brigadier*general  of  Volunteers.  During  the  Frederickabui^ 
campaign  he  was  on  the  engineer  staff  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  but  after  Chancellorsville  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  engineers  in  that  army,  aiul  in  that  capacity  rendered  brilliant 
servicesat  Gettysburg  (f.v.),  his  reward  being  promotion  to  major- 
general  U.S.V.  and  the  brevet  of  cobnd  in  the  regular  army. 
When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganised  in  the  spring 
of  1864  Wairen  returned  to  the  V.  corps  as  its  commander. 

His  services  in  the  Wilderness  (q.t,)  vod  Petersburg  (f.s.) 
campaigns  proved  his  fitness  for  this  large  and  responsibls 
command,  but  his  naturally  lively  imagination  and  the 
engineer's  inbred  habit  of  caution  combined  to  make  him  a 
brilliant  but  somewhat  unsafe  subordinate.  Ha  would  have 
become  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  staff  of  history,  or  even  a 
successful  army  commander,  but  he  sometimes  failed  where  a 
less  highly  gifted  man  would  have  succeeded.  He  was  at  his 
best  sriien  the  military  situation  depended  on  his  exercising 
his  hutiative,  as  on  the  first  day  in  the  Wildemess,  hi  which  his 
action  saved  the  army,  at  his  worst  when,  as  on  the  xoth  of  May 
before  SpottsyWsaia,  he  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  impossible. 
On  the  latter  occasion  both  Grant  and  Meade  threatened  to 
reUeve  Mm  of  his  command,  and  Humphreys,  the  chief  of  stafi 
of  the  army,  was  actually  sent  to  control  the  movements  of  the 
V.  oups.    SimOtit  inddcntt  took  place  in  the  kur  stages  ol 
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the  campaign,  and  at  last,  at  the  critical  moment  preceding  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  Sheridan,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions, was  authorized  by  Grant  to  relieve  Warren  of  his  command 
if  he  thought  fit.  The  thoughtful  Warren  and  the  eager,  violent 
Sheridan  were  iU-matchcd.  At  the  outset  the  V.  corps,  being 
no  longer  composed  of  the  solid  troops  of  1863  and  1863,  fell 
into  confusion,  which  Warren  exerted  himself  to  remedy,  and 
in  the  event  the  battle  was  an  important  Union  victory.  But 
after  it  had  ended  Sheridan  sent  for  Warren  and,  with  no  attempt 
to  soften  the  blow,  relieved  him  of  his  command.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  subsequently  held,  which  entirely  exonerated 
Warren  from  the  reckless  charges  of  apathy,  almmt  of  cowardice, 
which  Sheridan  brought  against  him.  Shortly  after  Five  Forks 
Warren  resigned  his  volunteer  commission,  and  received  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army..  After  the 
war  ho  was  employed,  in  the  substantive  rank  of  major  (1879 
lieutenant-colonel)  of  engineers,  in  survey  work  and  harbour 
improvements.  General  Warren  died  on  the  8th  of  August 
1882  at  Newport,  R.I.  A  statue  to  his  memory  was  erected  at 
Round  Top,  on  the  field  of  Gettjrsburg,  on  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  his  death. 

WARREN,  SIR  JOHN  BORIASG,  Bart.  (1753-1832),  English 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Stapleford,  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  and 
of  September  1753,  being  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Borlase 
Warren  (d.  1775)  of  Stapleford  and  Little  Marlow.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  entered 
the  navy  as  an  able  seaman;  in  1774  he  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Marlow;  and  in  1775  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
the  baronetcy  held  by  his  ancestors,  the  Borlases,  having  become 
extinct  in  1689.  His  career  as  a  seaman  really  began  in  1777, 
and  two  years  later  he  obtained  command  of  a  ship.  In  April 
1794,  in  charge  of  a  squadron  of  frigates,  Warren  captured 
three  French  frigates,  and  in  similar  ways  he  did  excellent 
service  for  some  time  in  protecting  Britbh  trade.  In  1796 
he  is  said  to  have  captured  or  destroyed  220  vessels.  Perhaps 
his  best  deed  in  the  service  was  the  defeat  in  October  1798  of  a 
French  fleet,  carrying  5000  men,  which  it  was  intended  to  land  in 
Irdand,  a  plan  which  he  completely  frustrated.  In  1802  he  was 
sent  to  St  Petersburg  as  amliassador  extraordinary,  but  he  did 
not  forsake  the  sea,  and  in  1806  he  captured  a  large  French  war« 
ship,  the  "  Marengo."  He  became  an  admiral  in  1810,  and  was 
commander-in-chief  on  the  North  American  station  in  1813- 
1814.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  February  1822.  His  two  sons 
predeceased  their  father,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Frances 
Maria  ( 1784*1 83 7),  married  George  Charles  Vcnables- Vernon, 
4th  Lord  Vernon  (1779-1835).  Their  son  was  George  John 
Warren  Vernon,  5th  Lord  Vernon  (1803-1866). 

WARREM,  JOSEPH  (i74X-i775)>  American  politician,  was 
born  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the  nth  of  June  1741. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1759,  taught  in  a  school 
at  Roxbury  in  1760-1761,.  studied  medicine,  and  began  to 
practise  in  Boston  in  1764.  The  Stamp  Act  agitation  aroused 
his  interest  in  public  questions.  He  soon  beaime  associated 
with  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  as  a 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  contributed  articles  and  letters 
to  the  Boston  GauUe  over  the  signature  "  True  Patriot."  The 
efforts  of  Samuel  Adams  to  secure  the  appointment  of  committees 
of  correspondence  met  with  his  hearty  support,  and  he  and 
Adams  were  the  two  leading  members  of.  the  first  Boston  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  chosen  in  2772.  As  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  be  drafted  the  famous 
*' Suffolk  Resolves,"  which  were  tmanimously  adopted  by  a 
convention  at  Milton  (q.v.)  on  the  9th  of  September  1774.  .  These 
**  resolves  "  urged  forcible  opposition  to  Great  Britain  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  necessary,  pledged  submission  to  such  measures 
as  the  Continental  Congress  might  recommend,  and  favoured 
the  calling  of  a  provindal  congress.  Warren  was  a  member 
of  the  first  three  provindal  congresses  (1774-1775),  president 
of  the  third,  and  an  active  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fitting  on  the  19th 
of  April,  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  Massachusetts 
Uoopa,  next  in  tank  to  Actemaa  Ward,  on  the  14th  of  June 


1 775;  and  three  days  later,  before  his  commlifiaiii  was  made  out. 
he  took  part  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  orders  of  Putnam  and 
Prescott.  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (Breed's  Hill),  where  he 
was  killed.  Next  to  the  Adamses,  Warren  was  the  most  in- 
fluential leader  of  the  extreme  Whig  faction  in  Masaachusetts. 
His  tragic  death  strengthened  their  zeal  for  the  popular  cause 
and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Warren's  speeches  are  typical  examples 
of  the  old  style  of  American  political  eloquence.  His  best- 
known  orations  were  those  delivered  in  Old  South  Church  on 
the  second  and  fifth  annivenaries  (1772  and  1775)  of  the  "  Boston 
Massacre." 

The  standard  bioeraphy  b  Richard  Frothingbam's  t^  Bud  Tiaus 
of  Jaupk  Warren  (Boston,  1865). 

WARREN,  MERCY  (1728-1814),  American  writer,  sister  of 
James  Otis  iq.v.),  was  born  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  in  i7S4 
married  James  Warren  (1726-1808)  of  Plymouth  Mass.,  a  college 
friend  of  her  brother.  Her  literary  inclinations  were  fostered 
by  both  these  men,  and  she  began  early  to  write  poems  and 
prose  essays.  As  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (1766-X774)  and  its  speaker  (i77^x777  *d<1 
1787-1788),  member  (1774  and  1775)  ^^  president  (x77S) 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and.  pa3rmaster-geneisF  in  1775, 
James  Warren  took  a  leading  part  in  the  events  of  the  American 
revolutionary  period,  and  his  wife  followed  its  progress  with 
keen  interest.  Her  gifts  of  satire  were  utilised  in  htt  political 
dramas,  TJU  Adulator  (1773)  and  Tke  Group  (x77S)i  so^  J^*^ 
Adams,  whose  wife  Abigail  was  Mercy  Warren's  dose  friend, 
encouraged  her  to  further  efforts.  Her  tragedies,  "  The  Sack  of 
Rome  "and"  TheLadiesof  Castile,"  were  incfaided  in  her  Poetms, 
Dramatic  and  MisceUaueotis  (1790),  dedicated  to  General  Washing* 
ton.  Apart  iicm  theur  historical  interest  among  the  beginnings 
of  American  literature,  Mercy  Warren's  poems  have  no  permanent 
value.  In  1805  she  published  a  History  0/  the  Ameriean  Xneim^ 
tion^  which  was  coloured  by  somewhat  outqioken  personal 
criticism  and  was  bitterly  resented  by  John  Adams  (see  his 
correspondence,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  1878).  James  Warren  died  in  x8oS,and  his  wife  followed 
him  on  the  E9th  of  October  ^814. 

See  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet.  Women  of  the  Retdutiem  (1856;  new  cd., 
1900) ;  an  article  by  Annie  Russell  Maible  in  the  New  En^nd  Mfaf 
aune  (April  1903):  Alice  Brown,  Mercy  Warren  (New  York,  I896). 

WARREN,  MINTON  (1850-1907),  American  classical  schobr, 
was  born  at  Pawtocket,  Rhode  lisland,  on  the  29th  of  January 
1850,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Warren,  who  sailed  in  the  "  May- 
flower "  in  1620.  He  was  educated  at  Tufts  College  and  sub- 
sequently at  Yale.  After  three  years  as  a  schoolmaster,  he  wcivL 
to  Germany  to  complete  his  studies  in  comparative  philology 
and  especially  in  Latin  language  and  literature.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Strassburg  in  1879,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  Latin  professor  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  In  1899  he  was  appointed  Latin  professor 
at  Harvard.  Hb  life-work  was  a  new  edition  of  Terence,  which, 
however,  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  was  direaor  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  (1897-1899), 
and  president  of  the  American  Philological  Association  (1898). 
Among  his  publications  are:  "  Encfitic  Ne  in  Early  Latin  " 
(Strassburg  dissert.,  reprinted  in  Amer.  Joum.  of  PkUol.,  x88i)^ 
On  Latin  Glossaries,  trith  especial  reference  to  the  Codex  Sangal- 
lensis  (St  Gall  Gk>S8ary)  (Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  1885);  The  SteU 
Inscription  in  tke  Roman  Ponm  {Amer.  Joum.  of  PkHol.,  voL 
xxviii.  No.  3,  and  separately  in  1908).  He  died  on  the  26th 
of  November  1907. 

See  Harvard  Mapaine  (Jan.  1908)  and  W.  M.  Lindsay  in  Oassicai 
Renew  (Feb.  1908). 

WARREN.  iAHUBL  (1807-1877).  English  ]aw>'er  and  author, 
son  of  Dr  Samuel  Warren,  rector  of  All  Souls',  Ancoats,  Man- 
chester, was  bom  near  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire  on  the  sjtd 
of  May  1807.  The  elder  Samuel  Wairen  (1 781-1862)  became  a 
Wesleyan  minbtcr,  but  was  expelled  by  Conference  m  1835  on 
account  of  his  attitude  towards  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  a  iheologiGsl  training  colkce  at  Maach^iUr.    He  loraml  ft 
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the  membeti  of  whicb  were  nicknamed  Wuren- 
ites,  and  this  developed  into  the  United  Methodist  Ftte  Churches. 
Warren  himself  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  His  son, 
the  younger  Samuel  Warren,  studied  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  but  abaiKloned  this  to  study  for  the  English  bar. 
He  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in  1828,  and  was  successful  in 
his. profession.  He  took  silk  in  1851,  was  made  recorder  of  Hull 
in  1852,  represented  Midhurst  in  parliament  for  three  yean 
(1856-1859)  and  was  rewarded  in  1859  with  a  mastership  in 
lunacy.  He  had  already  written  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of 
insanity  in  its  legal  aspects,  and  he  was  always  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  rising  school  of  medical  alienists  who  were 
more  and  more  in  favour  of  reducing  certain  forms  of  crime  to  a 
state  of  mental  aberration  which  should  not  be  punished  outside 
of  asylums.  Meantime  he  had  made  much  more  brilliant  success 
in  fiction.  Very  early  in  his  career  he  had  begun  to 'write  for 
Blackwood.  His  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lata  Fkysician 
were  published  m  that  magazine  between  August  1830  and 
August  1837,  and  appeared  in  collected  form  in  1838.  These 
realistic  short  stories,  with  a  somewhat  morbid  interest  shielded 
under  a  moral  purpose,  were  extremely  popular.  Warren^s 
brief  experience  as  a  medical  student  thus  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  But  his  great  success  was  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  which 
ran  in  Blackwood  from  October  1839  to  August  2841,  and  was 
pubiisbed  separately  immediately  on  its  conclusion.  Critics 
complained  of  the  coarse  workmanship,  the  banality  of  the 
moralizing,  the  crudenessof  the  pathos,  the  farcical  extravagance 
of  the  humour;  but  meantime  the  work  proved  one  of  the  most 
popular  novels  of  the  century.  Of  the  higher  qualities  of  imagina- 
tion and  passion  Warren  was  destitute,  but  his  sketches  of 
character,  especially  farcical  character — Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Oily  Gairunon,  Mr  Quicksilver  (an  open  caricature  of  Lord 
Brougham)— are  bold  and  strong,  forcibly  imprinted  cm  the 
memory,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  is  made  to  run  with  a 
powerful  current.  For  several  years  Warren  was  known  as  the 
author  of  Tern  Thousand  a  Year^  and  many  tales  were  told  of 
bis  open  pride  in  the  achievement.  In  1847  he  made  another 
venture,  but  Now  a%td  Then  was  not  a  success.  The  Lily  and  the 
BeCt  a  squib  on  the  Crystal  Palace,  published  in  iSsr,  though  it 
bad  the  honour  of  trandation  into  Italian,  was  a  signal  failure. 
A  peuimistic  dissertation  on  The  JnleUcctual  and  Moral  Devdop- 
menl  of  the  Age^  published  in  1853,  also  fell  flat,  and  thenceforth 
Warren,  after  publishing  his  Works:  Critical  and  Imaginative, 
in  four  volumes  in  2854,  retired  on  his  laurels.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  29tb  of  July  1877. 

■'  Warren  also  wrote  several  Iceal  works  of  repute— TntrodMction  to 
Law  Studies  (1835).  Extracts  from  Btackstone  (1837),  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Law  (1852}. 

-  WARREN,  WILLIAM  (1812-1888),  American  actor,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  November  x8i3,  the  son  of  an 
English  actor  (1767-1833)  of  the  same  name.  His  6rst  stage 
appearance  was  made  there  as  Young  Norval  in  Home's  Douglas 
In  1832.  A  dozen  years  of  wandering  theatrical  life  followed, 
giving  him  a  wide  experience  in  every  kind  of  part,  the  last  few 
in  comedy  in  a  company  headed  by  his  brother-in-law,  J  B .  Rice. 
In  1846  he  made  his  first  appearance  In  Boston  as  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  in  The  Rivals  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  and  in  the 
next  season  he  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Museum,  in 
which  slock  company  he  remained  for  thirty-five  years.  Here 
he  held  his  "  Golden  Jubilee  "  on  the  28th  of  October  1882. 
He  died  on  the  21st  of  September  1888. 

WARREN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  U.S. A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Mahoning  river, 
about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland,  and  14  m.  N  W.  of  Youngstown. 
Pop.  (1890)5973, (1900)  8529  (ir6i  foreign-bom);  (1910)  11,081. 
Warren  is  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Balti- 
more ft  Ohio  railways.  The  city  has  a  public  library  and  a 
hospital.  The  surrounding  country  is  devoted  to  farming, 
dairying  and  coal  and  iron  minhig.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  products  in  1905  was  $2,414,379.  The  first  permanent 
white  settlement  on  the  site  of  Warren  (ihen  owned  by  Connecti- 
cut) was  made  in  1799  by  settlers  from  Washington  county, 
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Pennsylvania.  Warren  was  named  in  honour  of  a  surveyor- 
Moses  Warren,  of  New  Lyme,  Connecticut— employed  by  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  which  sold  the  land  to  the  first 
settlen.  Thecounty  was  named  in  honour  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut.  Warren  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
1834.  For  several  years  before  September  1909  Warren  was 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  National  American  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association. 

See  History  of  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  Counties  (2  vols.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  L882J,  and  H.  T.  Upton.  History  of  TrumbuU  County  (Chicago. 
1909). 

WARREN,  a  oorough  and  th^  oounty-seat  of  Warren  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Allegheny  river  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  river^  about  35  n.  N.E.  of  Titus- 
ville.  Pop.  (1880)  aSio;  (1890}  4332;  (1900)  8043,  of  whom 
1529  were  foreignrbocn;  (1910  census)  11,080.  The  foreign 
element  is  largely  Swedish,  Danish  and  Slavish.  Warren  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley 
ft  Pittsburg  railways,  and  by  electric  railway  to  Jamestown, 
New  York.  Among  the  public  buikiings  and  institutions  are 
the  county  court  house,  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  (established 
1873),  a  Y.M.C.A.  building  and  a  state  armoury.  Warren  is 
situated  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  high  sheer  ridge,  in  a  region 
rich  in  oil  and  natural  gas;  the  borough  ships  and  refines  oil, 
and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  its  factory 
product  in  1905  was  $51976,905  (62*4%  more  than  in  1900), 
of  which  $3,038,894  was  the  value  of  refined  oil  and  $1,320,165 
the  value  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products.  The  boioo^ 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works  and  the  electric  lighting  plant. 
The  town  site  of  Warren  was  laid  out  by  commissionen  appointed 
by  Governor  Thomas  Mifflin  in  1795,  ^^d  Warren  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  borough  in  1832;  it  was  named  in  honour  of  Joseph 
Warren,  the  American  patriot.  In  1895  part  of  Glade  township 
was  annexed. 

See  J.  S.  Schenck  and  W.  S  Rann,  History  efWarreu  County, 
Pennsylvania  (Syracuse,  N.Y..  1887). 

WARREN,  piopcHy  an  old  term  of  the  English  forest  law, 
derived  from  the  O.  Fr.  warenne,  tarenne,  garenue  (med.  Lat. 
wtrenna,  warir^  to  guard,  cf.  "  ward  ")f  ftnd  applied  to  one  of 
the  three  lesser  franchises,  together  with  "  chase  "  and  *'  park," 
included  under  the  highest  franchise,  the  **  forest,"  and  ranking 
last  in  order  of  importance.  The  *'  beasts  of  warren  "  were  the 
hare,  the  coney  (t.e.  rabbit),  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge. 
The  word  thus  became  used  of  a  piece  of  ground  preserved  for 
these  beasts  of  warren.  It  is  now  applied  loosely  to  any  piece 
of  ground,  whether  preserved  or  not,  vdiere  rabbits  breed  (see 
Forest  Laws). 

WARRBNPOINT,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  county 
Down,  Ireland,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  by  which  it  is  50}  m.  S.S.W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  (2901) 
1817.  It  h'es  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  beautiful  Carlingford 
Lough;  behind  it  rise  the  Moume  Mountains,  while  across  the 
lough  are  the  Carlingford  HiUs,  with  Slieve  Gullion.  These 
hills  afford  shelter  from  inclement  winds,  and  give  Warrenpoint 
and  other  neighbouring  watering-places  on  the  k>ugh  a  climate 
which  renders  them  as  popular  in  winter  as  in  sumnier.  There 
is  a  quay  here  where  large  vessels  can  discharge,  and  agricultural 
produce  is  exported.  The  shores  of  the  lough  are  studded  with 
country  seats  lying  picturesquely  on  the  well-wooded  hill  slopes; 
and  nearly  3  m.  E.  of  Warrenpoint  (connected  by  tramway) 
is  Rosstrevor,  one  of  the  most  noted  watering-places  in  Ireland, 
charmingly  situated  in  a  position  open  to  the  sea,  but  enclosed 
on  the  north  and  east. 

WARRENSBURO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Johnson 
county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  a  hilly  site  near  the  Bbck water 
Fork  of  the  La  Mine  river,  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state, 
about  65  m.  S.E.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1890)  4706;  (2900) 
4724,  Including  556  negroes  and  127  foreign-born;  (1910)  4689. 
ft  is  served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  state  normal  school  (opened  in  1872),  and  among  the  pro- 
minent buildings  arc  the  court  house  and  the  railway  station, 
both  built  of  local  sandstone.    Pertle  Springs,  about  i|m.  S., 
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b  a  tuminer  resort.  Wurensbiirg  is  a  shipping  and  supply 
point  for  a  rich  farming  region.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  a  blue  sandstone,  one  of  the  best 
building  stones  of  the  state.  Warrensburg  was  made  the  county- 
seat  in  1836.  Its  settlement  dates  from  a  little  earlier.  The 
present  city  is  not  on  the  site  of  the  original  settlement,  but 
is  near  it;  the  old  town  was  abandoned  in  1857,  when  the  railway 
passed  by  it.  During  the  Civil  War  Warrensburg  was  a  Union 
post. 

WARRINOTON,  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  river 
Mersey,  midway  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  182 
m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem 
railway.  Pop.  (1891)  52,288;  (1901)  64,243.  It  has  extensive 
local  connexions  by  way  of  the  Cheshhe  lines.  The  church  of 
St  Elphin  is  a  fine  cruciform  building  with  lofty  central  tower 
and  q>ire.  The  style  is  Decorated,  but  restoration  has  been 
heavy.  A  much  earlier  church  formeriy  occupied  the  site,  and 
of  this  the  crypt  remains  beneath  the  existing  chanceL  The  town 
hall,  a  clasrioil  building  of  the  18th  century,  was  formerly  a 
lesidenoe,  and  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  in  1872,  while 
the  park  in  which  it  stands  was  devot«i  to  public  use.  The 
other  chief  building  are  the  museum  and  free  library,  with 
technical  institute  and  the  market  hall.  The  educational 
institutions  include  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by  one  of 
the  Boteler  family  in  1526,  auid  a  blue-coat  school  (1665).  A 
few  half-timbered  houses  of  the  17th  century  remain  in  the 
fttreeia.  A  wide  system  of  electric  tramways  and  district  light 
railways  is  maintained  by  the  borough.  Warrington  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  an  important  centre  of  the  tanning  industry. 
There  are  also  iron  bar,  hoop  and  wire  works,  tool,  soap,  glass 
and  chemical  works,  foundries  and  cotton  mills.  ConsKierable 
agiieultural  markets  and  fairs  are  held.  The  pariiamentary 
borough  (1833),  returning  one  member,  extends  into  Cheshire. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  the  corporation  consists 
of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen  and  27  coundllors.    Area  5058  acres. 

Warrington  (otherwise  Walintune,  Werinlon,  Werington) 
is  tnppoted  to  be  of  British  origin,  aiid  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Chester  to  the  north  passed  through  it.  There  was  a 
Romano-British  viUage — perhaps  also  a  militaiy  post — at 
Wiklenpool.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  the  head 
of  a  hundred.  After  the  Conquest  it  became  one  of  the  possessions 
of  Roger  de  Poictou.  In  Henry  I.'s  reign  a  barony  was  formed 
lor  Pain  de  Vilars,  of  which  Warrington  was  the  bead  and  to 
which  it  gave  the  name,  and  from  that  family  both  manor  and 
barony  passed  to  the  Botelers  or  Butlers,  wbo  first  established 
their  residence  on  the  mote  hill  and  before  1280  buik  Bewsey 
in  Burton  wood.  The  Butlers  held  both  barony  and  manor  till 
1586,  when  the  barony  lapsed  and  the  manor  passed  after  some 
vicissitudes  to  the  Irclands  of  Bewsey,  then  to  the  Booths  and 
in  1769  to  the  Blackbums.  In  1255  William  le  Bolder  obtained 
a  charter  from  Heruy  III.  for  an  atmual  fair  to  last  three  days 
from  the  eve  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  (x8th  July).  In  1277 
Edward  I.  granted  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  on  Friday 
and  an  annual  fair  of  eight  days  beginning  on  the  eve  of  St 
Andrew  (30th  Nov.),  and  in  1285  another  charter  chanpng  the 
market  day  from  Friday  to  Wednesday  and  extending  the  summer 
fair  to  eight  days.  The  market  and  fairs  had,  however,  existed 
before  the  granting  of  these  charters.  Blome  in  1673  tpeaki 
of  Warrington  market  as  an  important  one  "  for  linen  cloth» 
com,  cattle,  provisions  and  fish,  being  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Welshmen,"  and  in  1730  Defoe  says  the  market  was  especially 
famous  for  "  a  sort  of  table  linen  called  Huk-a-back  or  Hok-a- 
buk."  The  fairsare  still  held,  as  well  as  the  Wednesday  chartered 
market,  beudes  a  Saturday  market  which  is  probably  customary. 
In  the  x8lh  and  early  19th  centuries  the  chief  industries  were 
huckabacks  and  coarse  cloths,  canvas,  fustians,  pins,  ghias, 
sogar-refiningand  copper.  During  the  Civil  War  the  inhabitants 
embraced  the  royalist  cause  and  the  earl  of  Derby  occupied  the 
town  Mid  made  it  for  some  time  his  headquarters  in  order  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Mersey.  In  April  1643  the  parliamentary 
forces  attacked  it,  but  had  to  raise  the  siege,  as  Lord  Derby 


began  to  set  the  town  on  fire.  Lonf-Derby  left  Colond  Edward 
Norris  in  command  and  in 'May  the  parliamentarians  again 
attacked  the  town,  which  was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  six 
days'  siege  owing  to  lack  of  provi^ons.  In  1 648,  after  the  royalist 
defeat  at  Winwick  by  Cromwell,  part  of  the  royal  forces  under 
General  Baillie  rallied  at  Warrington,  hoping  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  bridge,  but  failed,  arul  the  general  with  4000  men  capitu- 
lated. In  August  1659  Sir  George  Booth,  lord  of  the  manor, 
was  defeated  at  Winnirigton,  and  part  of  his  forces  surrendered 
at  Warrington  to  the  parliamentary  garrison.  During  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
from  Manchester,  the  bridge  was  cut  down  and  the  few  stragglers 
who  ventured  that  way  seized.  A  borough  was  created  by 
William  le  Boteler  about  1230  by  a  charter  which  has  not  l>eeB 
presenred;  but  its  growing  strength  alarmed  the  lonl  who 
contrived  to  repress  it  before  1300,  and  for  over  500  years 
Warrington  was  governed  by  the  loid's  manor  court.  A  charter 
of  incorpontion  was  granted  in  1847.  By  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  the  town  returns  one  member  to  paiiiament.  The  church 
dedicated  to  St  Elphin  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and 
was  in  early  times  head  of  the  ancient  deanoy  of  Waningtoe. 
There  was  a  friary  of  Augustine  or  Hcnnit  Friaia  here  foundMl 
apparently  about  12801. 

WARRISTON,  ARCHIBALD  JOHNSTON,  Loan  <i6ix-i663); 
Scottish  judge  and  statesman,  son  of  James  Johnstone  (d.  1617), 
a  merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  was  baptised  on  the  s8th  ci 
March  x6ii,  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  passed  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1633.  He  first  came  into  public  notice  in  1637, 
during  the  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  force  the  English  liturgy 
upon  Scotland,  when  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Covenanting 
haulers  he  drew  up  their  remonstrances.  On  the  28th  of  Fefaruaiy 
1638,  in  reply  to  a  royal  prochmation,  he  read  to  an  enormous 
multitude  assembled  in  Greyfriaxs  cfauidiyard  at  Edinburgh 
and  in  presence  of  the  hcraUa,  a  strong  protestation,  and  together 
with  Alexancfer  Henderson  was  a  principal  author  of  the  National 
Covenant  of  1638,  dnwing  up  himself  the  second  part,  which 
consisted  in  a  recajMtulation  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  con- 
demning **  popery  "  and  asserting  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish 
church.  He  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  tables,  and  also  derk 
and  afterwards  procurator  or  counsel  to  the  general  assembly 
held  at  Glasgow  the  same  year,  when  he  was  the  means  of  restor* 
ing  several  missing  volumes  of  records.  In  June  1639  he  took 
part  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  when 
his  firm  attitude  was  extremely  displeasing  to  the  king.  He 
urged  Charles  to  refrain  irom  armuUing  the  acts  of  the  assembly 
since  this  would  restrict  all  future  assemblies,  to  which  Charies 
replied  '*  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  make  a  more  uncharit- 
able construction  or  give  a  more  bitter  expressk>n,"  and  on 
Johnston's  continuing  his  q>eech  ordoed  him  to  be  silent  and 
declared  he  would  speak  to  more  reasonable  men.*  In  August  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  Scottish  parliament,  strongly  condemning 
its  prorogation.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  general  of  the  army  and  the  committee,  and  on  the  23rd  oi 
June,  when  the  Scottish  forces  were  preparing  to  invade  England, 
be  wrote,  to  Lord  Savile  asking  for  definite  support  from  the 
leading  opposition  peers  in  England  and  their  acceptance  of  the 
National  Covenant,  which  drew  from  the  other  side  at  first  nothing 
but  vague  assurances  and  subsequently  the  ei^agemcnt  foiged 
by  Lord  Savile  with  the  signatures  of  the  peera.  In  October 
he  was  a  conunissioner  for  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Ripoo  and 
went  to  London.  He  continued  after  the  peace  to  urge  the 
punishment  of  the  incendiaries,  and  especially  of  Traquair, 
and  in  a  private  interview  with  the  king  stron^y  opposed  the 
proposed  act  of  general  oblivion.  On  the  kii\g's  arriyal  in  Scotland 
in  i64r  he  led  the  opposition  on  the  important  constitutional 
point  of  the  control  of  sute  appointments,  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  parliament  by  an  appeal  to  the  state  lecoida,  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  Recovering. 

In  September  Johnston  received  public  thanks  for  his  services 
from  the  Scottish  parliament,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  conciliation  then  pursued  for  a  short  time  by  the  king,  was 
Johnston's  "  Diary  "  in  Scottish  Hist.  Soc.  PuUu  xxvl  84. 
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ftppointed  on  the  13th  off  November  1641  a  lord  of  testiofii  with 
the  lide  of  Lord  Warristoa  (a  name  derived  from  ui  estate 
purchased  by  him  near  Edinburgh  in  1636),  was  knighted,  and 
was  given  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  The  same  month  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  at  Westminster  by  the  parliament 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  chief  agent  in 
concluding  the  treaty  with  the  English  parliament  in  the  autumn 
of  1643,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  in  Liondon  which  directed  the  military  operations,  and 
in  this  capacity  ivent  on  several  missions  Co  the  parliamentary 
generals.  He  took  his  seat  early  in  1644  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated,  and  vehemently 
opposed  measures  tolerating  independency  or  giving  powers  to 
laymen  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  articles  of  the  unsuccessful 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up  by  him 
the  same  year.  Besides  his  public  duties  in  England  he  sat  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh  from  1643 
till  r647,  was  speaker  of  the  barons,  and  served  on  various 
committees.  After  the  final  defeat  of  Charles,  when  he  had 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots,  Johnston  was  made  in  October 
1646  king's  advocate,  and  the  same  year  was  voted  £3000  by 
the  estates  for  his  services.  He  continued  to  oppose  unwise 
concessions  to  Charles,  and  strongly  disapproved  of  the  '*  engage- 
ment "  concluded  in  1648  by  the  predominant  party  with  Charles 
at  Carisbrooke,  which,  while  securing  little  for  Presbyterianism, 
cx>mmiitcd  the  Scots  to  hostilities  with  the  followers  of  Cromwell. 
He  now  became  the  leader  of  the  *'  remonstrants,"  the  party 
opposed  to  the  **  engagement,'*  and  during  the  ascendancy  of 
the  engagers  retired  to  Cantyre  as  the  guest  of  Argyll.  He 
returned  again  after  the  Whi^amore  Raid,*  met  Cromwell  at 
Edinburgh  in  October  after  the  defeat  of  the  engagers  at  Preston, 
ajid  in  conjunction  with  Argyll  promoted  the  act  of  Classes, 
passed  on  the  a3rd  of  January  1649,  disqualifying  the  royalists. 
The  good  relations  now  formed  with  Cromwell,  however,  were 
soon  broken  off  by  the  king's  execution,  and  Johnston  was 
present  officially  at  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II.  as  king  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  February  1649.  On  the  10th  of  March 
he  was  appointed  lord  clerk  register.  In  May  he  pronounced 
the  vindictive  sentence  on  Montrose,  and  he  is  taid  to  have 
witnessed  with  Argyll  the  victim  being  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  (3rd  of 
September  1650)  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates, 
to  which  body  Is  ascribed  the  reHMnsibility  for  Leslie's  fatal 
abandonment  of  his  position  on  Doon  HilL  After  the  defeat 
he  urged  the  removal  of  David  Leslie,  afterwards  Lord  Newark, 
from  the  command,  and  on  the  axst  of  September  delivered  a 
violent  speech  in  Charles's  presence,  attributing  all  the  late 
misfortunes  to  the  Stuarts  and  to  their  opposition  to  the 
Reformation. 

His  first  object  in  life  being  the  defence  of  Presbsrterianism, 
Johnston  could  join  neither  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  now 
committed  himself  to  the  faction  of  the  remonstrants  who 
desired  to  exclude  the  king ,  in  opposition  to  the  rcsolutioners  who 
accepted  Charles.  The  latter  for  some  time  maintained  their 
superiority  in  the  kingdom,  Johnston  being  reduced  to  poverty 
and  neglect.  In  the  autumn  of  1656  Johnston  went  to  London 
as  representative  of  the  remonstrants;  and  soon  afterwards, 
on  the  9th  of  July  1657,  he  was  restored  by  Cromwell  to  his 
office  of  lord  clerk  register,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  henceforth  remaining  a  member  of  the  government 
till  the  Restoration.  In  January  1658  he  was  included  by 
Cromwell  in  his  new  House  of  Lords,  and  sat  also  in  the  upper 
chamber  in  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament.  On  the  latter's 
abdication  and  the  restoration  of  the  Rump,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  continued  in  the  administra- 

*  This  was  the  name  given  to  a  successful  raid  on  Edinbunth  by 
a  band  of  ^rgyW'B  partisans  gathered  mainly  from  the  west  of 
Scotland.  It  took  puce  in  September  1648.  just  after  the  defeat  of 
Hamilton  at  Preston.  The  term  Whiggamore  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  IVhiftam,  a  word  used  by  the  ploughmen  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
to  encourage  their  horses.  See  dk  R.  Gardiner,  Cnat  Cml  War, 
vol.  iii.  (1891). 


tion  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  m«fafc»«;.i»|^j 
consistently  his  attittide  against  leligiotts  toleration.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  singled  out  for  punishment.  He  avoided 
capture,  escaping  to  HoUand  and  thence  to  Germany,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  hi  his  absence  on  the  13th  of  May  1661. 
In  1663,  having  ventured  into  France,  he  was  discovered  at 
Rouen,  and  with  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV.  was  biought  over 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  June  he  was  taken 
to  Edinburgh  and  confined  in  the  Tolbooth.  He  was  hanged 
on  the  «2nd  of  July  at  the  Market  Cron,  Edinburgh,  the  scene 
of  many  of  his  triumphs,  and  a  few  yards  from  his  own  house 
in  High  Street,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Warriston's  Close.  His  head  was  exposed  on  the  Netherbo^ 
and  afterwards  buried  with  his  body  in  Greyfriars  churchyard. 

Johnston  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  industry  and  ability, 
and  the  successful  defence  of  their  religion  by  the  Scots  was 
probably  owing  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man.  He  is 
described  by  his  contemporary  Robert  Baillie  as  "  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  diligent  and  able  servants  that  our  church 
and  kingdom  has  had  all  the  tymcs  of  our  troubles."'  He  was 
learned  in  the  Scottish  Uw,  eloquent  and  deeply  religious.  His 
passionate  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  church  amounted 
almost  to  fanaticism.  According  to  the  History  by  his  nephew 
Bishop  Burnet,  "he  looked  on  the  Covenant  as  the  setting 
Christ  on  his  throne."  He  had  by  nature  no  republican  leanings ; 
"  all  the  Royalists  in  Scotbuid,"  writes  Baillie  as  late  as  1646, 
**  could  not  have  pleaded  so  much  for  the  crown  and  the  king's 
just  power  as  the  chancellor  and  Warriston  did  for  many  days 
together."  When,  however,  Presbjrtcrianism  was  attacked 
and  menaced  by  the  sovereign,  he  desired,  like  Pym,  to  restrict 
the  royal  prerogative  by  a  pariiamentary  constitution,  and 
endeavoured  to  found  his  arguments  on  law  and  ancient  pre> 
cedents.  His  acceptance  of  office  under  Cromwell  hardly 
deserves  the  severe  censure  it  has  received.  He  stood  nearer 
both  in  politics  and  religion  to  Cromwell  than  to  the  royalists, 
and  was  able  in  office  to  serve  tisefuUy  the  state  and  the  diurch, 
but  his  own  scrupulous  conscience  catised  him  to  condemn 
in  his  dying  speech,  as  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism, 
an  act  which  he  regarded  as  a  moral  fault  committed  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  numerous  family,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  disturbed  his  last  hours.  Johnston  was  wanting  in  .tact 
and  in  consideration  for  his  opponents,  confessing  himself  that 
his  "  natural  temper  (or  rather  distemper)  hath  been  hasty 
and  passionate."  He  was  hated  by  Charles  I.,  whose  statecraft 
was  vanquished  by  his  inflexible  purpose,  and  by  Charles  II., 
whom  he  rebuked  for  his  dissolute  conduct;  but  he  was  beloved 
by  Baillie,  associated  in  private  friendship  and  public  life  with 
Argyll,  and  lamented  by  the  nation  whose  cause  he  had 
championed. 

He  had  a  large  family,  the  most  famous  of  his  sons  being  James 
Johnston  (1655-1737),  called  "secretary  Johnston."  Having 
taken  refuge  in  Holland  after  his  father's  execution,  Johnston 
crossed  over  to  England  in  tfie  interests  of  William  of  Orange 
just  before  the  revolution  of  1688.  In  169a  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  secretaries  for  Scotland,  but  he  was  dismissed 
from  office  in  1696.  Under  Anne,  however,  he  began  again 
to  take  part  in  public  affain,  and  was  made  lord  clerk  register. 
Johnston's  later  years  were  passed  mainly  at  his  residence,' 
Orleans  House,  Twickenham,  and  he  died  at  Bath  in  May  1737. 

See  W.  Mortson.  Johnston  of  Warriston  (1901). 

WARRNAMBOOL,  a  seaport  of  VilUers  county^,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, 166  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  6410. 
The  town  lies  on  an  eminence,  on  the  shores  of  Warmambool  Bay, 
In  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Race  meetings  are 
held  here,  and  the  steeplechase  course  is  considered  the  finest  in 
the  colony.  Warmambool  has  a  fine  port  with  a  viaduct  and 
breakwater  pier  3400  ft.  in  length,  and  a  jetty  860  ft.  in  length, 
on  to  which  the  railway  nms.  Large  quantities  of  dairy  produce, 
wool  and  live  stock  are  exported;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
flourishing  industries  in  the  town,  including  brewing,  flour- 
milling,  tanning  and  boot  and  biscuit  manufacturing.  Sandstone 
**  BaOlieb  Letters  and  Joumols  (Bannatyne  Cub,  1841). 
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tenile  wd.  agricullure  is  prosecuted  with  coiuiderabic  luccesl. 
Manufacturing  industries  have  ilu  gieally  developed, 

WARSAW  (Folish  ICiviun,  Cer.  Iforsfiaii,  Fr.  Varmu). 
the  capital  oi  Polind  and  chicI  town  ol  the  BavennneDl  of 
Warsaw.  It  is  beaulilully  situated  on  [be  Ittl  bank  o(  the 
Vulida,  ]a7  m.  by  rad  E.  of  Berlin,  tad  6«j  m.  S.W.  ot  St 
Pelenburg.  It  Hands  on  a  temce  iiota  ijaft.  above  the  river, 
lo  which  il  descends  by  steep  ilopa.  leaviog  a  fatDad  bench  at 
its  basr.  The  lubutb  ot  Pcag*  on  the  lighl  bank  ol  Ihe  Viuuk, 
10  66o  yds.  bniad,  is  connected  with  Warsaw  by  two 
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Si  Pdenburg,  Danaigand  Berlin,  itisoneof  the  nust  imporunl 
commcrnalctticsolcasum  Europe.  The  loulb-westecn  railway 
conoectt  it  with  Lodi,  the  Manchtiler  of  Poland,  and  wilh  the 
productive  Biineral  region  of  Piolrkow  and  Kieke.  which  supply 
lis  iteaddy  growing  manufactures  with  coal  and  iron,  lo  that 
Wanaw  audits  neighbourhood  have  become  a  centre  for  all  kinds 
of  manufactures.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  pioduces  large  quanliliei  of  rails.  The  machinery 
works  have  su^ered  to  some  eilent  from  competition  with  thcoe 
ol   loiitheni    Rutiia.  and   find  the  high  price  ol  land  a  great 

silver,  carriages,  boots  aitd  shoes  (annual  lursover  li^ij.oao), 
miUineiy,  hosiery,  gloves,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  all  sons  ol  small 
artistic  bouse  decorations,  are  of  considerable  importance, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  workers.  Trade  is  piindpally  in 
the  goods  eoumeraled  above,  but  the  city  is  also  a  centre  loc 
iT^de  in  corn,  leather  and  coal,  and  its  two  fairs  (wool  and  hops] 
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means  stopped,  the  industrial  progtesa  of  Ihe  town.  The 
of  ciutom-houses  all  round  Poland,  and  the  Russian  rule, 
mititatrs  against  the  progress  of  Polish  science,  technoli^y 
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triw  ihtalre  lor  PoGih  drama  and  the  ballet  ii  ■  Ane  buIldiiK 
which  include*  two  theatre*  under  the  how  roof  i  but  the  pride  of 
Waraaw  k  il*  theatre  in  Ihe  Laiienkl  gardena.  which  were  laid  out 
(I7»-ITW>  in  an  old  bed  d(  the  Vistula  by  Kuig  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
lowilu.  and  have  beautiful  shady  alleya  anlleial  poods,  an  riegant 
little  palace  with  ceiling*  _painted  by  Raceiarelg.  tevenl  imperial 
villaaaiHl  a  nioMinienl  il7Btl  to  fohn  SeUesU,  king  of  PoUndTate 
dclivendVieniialronitbeTur)(s<nl6Sj.  Mere  an  anilidal  niin  oa 
an  iilsnd  makes  an  open-air  theatre.  Two  other  public  garden, 
with  alley*  ol  old  chestnut  trees,  are  situated  in  the  eertrc  of  the 
city.  Ok  of  these,  the  SssU  C^iod,  or  Saun  garden  (ii  acre*). 
whKh  has  a  svmner  theatre  ancTliBe  old  trees,  u  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe:  it  is  the  resort  of  the  Warsaw  aruiacracy. 
Tbe  Kraiinski  garden  ii  the  favourilr  promenade  of  the  Jewa. 
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bannd  in  1M3.  but  nboit  in  1870:  tkt  aimil  Pod  Bladia  palact, 
now  occupied  bv  a  chancery;  the  theatre  (1813);  the  old  mint; 
the  beautiful  Reformed  church  (1883):  the  Orthodox  Greek  cathedral 
of  the  Trinity,  rebuilt  in  1837:  the  Krasinski  palace  (1693),  burned 
in  1782  but  rebuilt:  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Polish  diets,  now 
the  Supreme  Court:  the  church  of  the  Transfiguration,  a  thank- 
offering  by  John  Sobieski  for  his  victory  of  1683.  and  containing 
his  heart  and  that  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski:  and  several  palace* 
aregrouped  in  or  near  Senators'  Street  and  Miodowa  Street. 

lo  the  west  Senators'  Street  is  continued  by  Electors'  Street, 
where  is  the  very  elegant  church  (1849)  of  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
and  the  Chlodna  Street  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Wola,  with  a  large 
6eid  where  the  kings  of  Poland  used  to  be  elected.  In  Lcshno  Street, 
which  branches  on  from  Senators'  Street,  are  the  Zelazna  Brama, 
or  Iron  Gate;  in  the  market-place  the  baxaar,  the  arsenal  and  the 
Wielopobki  barracks. 

To  the  north  of  Sigismund  Square  is  the  old  town — Stare  Miasto 
^the  Jewish  quarter,  and  farther  north  still  the  Alexander  dtadeL 
The  old  town  very  much  recalls  old  Germany  by  its  narrow  streets 
and  antique  buildings,  the  cathedral  of  Sc  John,  the  moit  ancient 
church  in  Warsaw,  having  been  built  in  the  13th  century  and  restored 
in  the  17th.  The  citadel,  erected  in  i833-iB3<  as  a  punishment  for 
the  insurrection  of  1831.  is  of  the  old  type,  witn  six  forts  too  cUmc  to 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  to  be  useful  in  modem  warfare. 

The  suburb  of  Praea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  is  poorly 
bailt  and  often  fkxxied:  but  the  bkxxly  assaults  which  led  to  its 
capture  in  1794  by  the  Russians  under  Suvarov,  and  in  1831  by 
Paskevich,  give  it  a  name  in  history. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw  are  various  more  or  less  notewuthy 
villas,  palaces  and  battlefields.  Willanow,  the  palace  of  John 
ISobicski,  afterwards  bek>n^ng  to  Count  X.  Branicio,  was  partly 
built  in  1678-1694  b)r  Turkish  prisoners  in  a  fine  Italian  style,  and 
is  now  renowned  for  its  historical  relics,  portraits  and  pictures.  It 
is  situated  to  the  south  of  Warsaw,  together  with  the  pretty  p»ilgrim- 
age  diurch  of  Ciemiakow,  built  by  Prince  Stanislaus  Lubomirski  in 
169 1,  and  many  other  fine  viikis  (Morysinek,  Natolin.  Krolikamia, 
wuch  also  has  a  picture  gallery,  Wierzbno  and  Mokotow).  Maiy* 
mont.  an  old  country  residence  of  the  wife  of  John  Sobicslu,  and  the 
Kaskada.  much  visited  by  the  inhabitants  01  Warsaw,  in  the  north, 
the  Saska  Kempa  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  castle 
of  Jablona  down  the  Vistula  are  among  others  that  deserve  mention. 
The  castle  and  forest  of  Biclany  Uf  m*  N.).  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  are  a  popular  holiday  resort  m  the  spring. 

Among  the  battlefields  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of  Grochow 
where  the  Polish  troops  were  defeated  in  1831,  and  Wawer  in  the 
same  quarter  (E.  of  Praga),  where  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  war  of  1809;  at  Macicjowice,  50  m. 
up  the  Vbtula,  Kosciussko  was  wounded  and  taken  by  the  Russians 
in  1794:  and  20  m.  down  the  river  stands  the  fortress  of  Modlin, 
now  Novogeorgievak. 

Hist&ry. — The  history  of  Warsaw  from  the  x6th  century 
onwards  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Poland.  The 
precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  is  not  known;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazovia,  erected  a  castle 
on  the  present  site  of  Warsaw  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  Casimir 
the  Just  is  supposed  to  have  fortified  it  in  the  iitb  century,  but 
Warsaw  b  not  mentioned  in  annals  before  lan*  Until  1526  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Mazovia,  but  when  their 
dynasty  became  extinct  It  was  annexed  to  Poland.  When 
Poland  and  Lithuania  were  tmited,  Warsaw  was  chosen  as  the 
royak  residence.  Sigismund  Augustus  (Wasa)  made  it  (1550) 
the  rfial  capital  of  Poland,  and  from  157s  onwards  the  election 
of  the  kings  of  Poland  tpok  place  on  the  field  of  Wola,  on  the  W. 
outskirts  of  the  city.  From  the  1 7th  century  possession  of  it  was 
continually  disputed  between  the  Swedes,  the  Russians,  the 
Brandenburgers  and  the  Austrians.  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
took  it  in  1655  and  kept  it  for  a  year;  the  Poles  retook 
it  in  July  1656,  but  lost  it  again  almost  immediately.  Augustus 
II.  and  Augustus  III.  did  much  for  its  embellishment,  but  it 
had  much  to  suffer  during  the  war  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
who  captured  it  in  170a;  but  in  the  following  year  peace  was 
made,  and  it  became  free  again.  The  disorders  whicb  followed 
upon  the  -death  of  Augustus  III.  in  1763  opened  a  ficM  for 
Rusnao  intrigue,  and  in  1764  the  Russians  todc  possession  of 
the  town  and  secured  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski, 
which  led  in  1773  to  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  In  November 
1794  the  Russians  took  it  again,  after  the  bloody  assault  on 
Praga,  but  next  year^  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw 
was  given  to  Prussia.  In  November  1 806  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807) 
was  made  the  capiul  of  the  independent  duchy  of  Warsaw; 


but  the  Austrians  seiaed  it  on  the  sist  of  April  1809,  and  kept 
possession  of  it  till  the  and  of  June,  when  it  once  more  became 
independent.  The  Rttssians  finally  took  iton  the8thof  Februaiy 
1813.  On  the  S9th  of  November  1830,  Warsaw  gave  the  stgnal 
for  the  unsuccessful  insurrection  which  lasted  nearly  one  year; 
the  dty  was  captured  after  great  bloodshed  by  Paskevich,  on 
the  7th  of  September  183 1.  DeporUtioos  on  a  Urge  scale, 
executioas,  and  confiscation  of  the  domains  of  the  nobility 
followed,  and  until  1856  Warsaw  remained  under  severe  military 
rule.  In  1869  a  series  of  demonstrations  b^gan  to  be  made  in 
Wanaw  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Poland,  and  after 
a  bloody  repression  a  genersl  insurrection  followed  in  January 
1863,  the  Russians  remaining,  however,  maatcn  of  the  situation. 
Executions,  banishment  to  the  convict  prisons  of  Siberia,  and 
confiscation  of  estates  foUossed.  Deportation  to  Siberia  and  the 
interior  of  Russia  was  carried  out  on  an  unheard-of  scale. 
Scientific  societies  and  high  schools  were  ch>sed;  monasteries 
and  nunneries  weiu  emptied.  Hundreds  Oi  Russian  officials 
were  called  in  to  fill  the  administrative  posts,  and  to  teach  in  the 
schoob  and  the  univenity;  the  Russian  language  was  made 
obligatory  in  all  official  acu,  In  all  legal  proceedings,  and  even, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  trade.  The  very  name  of  PoUnd  was 
expunged  from  official  writings,  and,  while  the  old  institu- 
tions were  abolished,  the  Russian  tribunals  and  administra- 
tive institutions  were  introduced.  The  serfs  were  liberated. 
Much  rioting  and  biwless  bloodshed  took  place  in  the  city  in 
X90S-igo6.  (P.  A.  K.;   J.  T.  Be.) 

WARSAW,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Kosdusko  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Tippecanoe  river,  about  1 10  m.  E.  of  Chi- 
cago. Pop.  (t89o)3S47;  (1900)  3987,  including  lo?  foreign-born; 
(1910)  4430.  Warsaw  is  served  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
&  Chicago  (Pennsylvania  system)  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  intenirban  electric  lines. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  lake  country  of  Indiana  on 
Center,  Pike  and  Winona  lakes.  Immediately  E.  of  the  dty, 
on  Winona  (formeriy  Eagle)  Lake,  which  is  about  a  by  3  m.  and 
has  an  average  depth  of  30  ft.,  is  Winona  (formerly  Spring 
Fountain)  Park  (incorporated  1895  largely  by  Presbyterians), 
which  primarily  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  Northficld, 
Massachusetts,  and  Chautauqua,  New  York.  There  is  excellent 
boating  and  bathing  here,  and  there  arc  mineral  springs  in  the 
Park,  where  in  the  summer  there  are  a  Chautauqua  course  lasting 
for  six  weeks,  a  normal  school^  a  Bible  school,  a  Bible  conference, 
a  school  of  missions,  an  International  Training  School  for  Sunday 
School  Workers,  a  conference  of  temperance  workers  and  nature 
Study  and  other  regular  summer  school  courses;  and  In  other 
months  of  the  year  courses  are  given  here  by  the  Winona  Normal 
School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Winona  Academy  (for  boys) 
and  Winona  Conservatoryof  Music,  and  the  Winona  Park  School 
for  Young  Women.  The  control  of  the  Park  is  inter-denomi- 
national— the  Winona  Federated  Church  was  organized  in  1905. 
Under  practically  the  same  control  is  the  Winona  Technical 
Institute  in  Indianapolis.  The  surrounding  country  is  devoted 
to  fanning  and  stock  raising.  Warsaw  was  first  platted  in  1836, 
and  became  a  city  in  1875. 

WART  (Lat.  terntea),  a  papillary  excrescence  of  the  skin,  or 
mucous  membrane.  The  ordinary  flat  warts  of  the  skin  occur 
mostly  upon  the  hands  of  diildren  and  young  persons;  a  long 
pendulous  variety  occurs  about  the  chin  or  neck  of  delicate 
children,  and  on  the  scalp  in  adults.  Warts  are  apt  to  come  out 
in  numbers  at  a  time;  a  crop  of  them  suddenly  appears,  to 
disappear  after  a  time  with  equal  suddenness.  Hence  the  sup- 
posed efficacy  of  charms.  A  single  wart  wiU  sometimes  remain 
when  the  genera]  eruption  has  vanished.  The  liability  of  crops 
of  warts  runs  in  families.  In  after  life  a  wart  on  the  hands  or 
fingers  is  usually  brought  on  by  some  irritation,  often  repeated, 
even  if  it  be  slight.  Warts  often  occur  on  the  wrists  and  knuckles 
of  slaughter-house  men  and  of  those  much  occupied  with  ana- 
tomical dissection;  they  arc  often  of  tuberculous  origin  (butchers' 
warts).  Chimney -swtcps  and  workers  in  coal-tar,  petroleum, 
&c.,  are  subject  to  warts,  which  often  become  cancerous.  Warts 
occur  singly  in  later  life  on  the  nose  or  lips  or  other  parts  of  thft 
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face,  tometimes  on  the  tongue;  tliey  are  very  apt  to  become 
malignant.  Towards  old  age  broad  and  flattened  patches  of 
warts  of  a  greasy  consistence  and  brownish  colour  often  occur 
on  the  back  and  shoulders.  They  also  are  apt  to  become 
malignant.  Indeed,  warts  occurring  on  the  Up  or  tongue,  or  on 
any  part  of  the  body  of  a  person. advanced  in  life,  should  be 
suspected  of  malignant  associations  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Venereal  warts  occur  as  the  result  of  gonorriioesl  irritation  or 
syphilitic  infection. 

A  wart  consists  of  a  delicate  frsmework  of  bkMd-vessds  sup- 
ported by  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  coveting  of  epidermic  scales. 
When  the  wart  is  young,  the  surface  is  rounded;  as  it  gets 
rubbed  it  is  deft  into  projecting  points.  The  Uood-vessels, 
whose  outgrowth  from  the  surface  really  makes  the  wart,  may  be 
in  a  cluster  of  parallel  lo(^)s,  as  in  the  common  sessile  wart,  or 
the  vessels  may  branch  from  a  single  stem,  making  the  kmg, 
pendulous  warls  of  the  chin  and  neck.  The  same  kinds  of  warts 
also  occur  on  mucous  surfaces.  It  is  owing  to  its  vascuhrity 
that  a  wart  is  liable  to  come  back  after  being  shaved  off;  the 
vessels  are  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  but  the  blood  is 
still  forced  into  the  stem,  and  the  branches  are  thrown  out  beyond 
the  surface  as  before.  This  fact  has  a  bearing  on  the  treatment 
of  warts,  if  they  ve  snipped  off,  the  blood-vesseb  of  the  stem 
should  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time  by  a  hot  wire  or  some  other 
caustic,  or  made  to  shrivel  by  an  astringent.  The  same  end  is 
served  by  a  gradually  tightening  ligature  (such  as  a  thread  of 
elastic)  round  the  base  of  the  wart.  Glacial  acetic  or  carbolic 
add  may  be  applied  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  or  by  a  camel-hair 
brush,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  adjoining  skin.  A 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  also  effective  in  the  same  way. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  objectionable,  owing  to  the  black  suins  left 
by  it.  A  simple  domestic  remedy,  often  dfectual,  is  the  astringent 
and  acrid  juice  of  the  common  stonecrop  (.Sedum  acre)  rubbed 
into  the  wart,  time  after  time,  from  the  freshly  gathered  herb. 
The  result  of  these  various  applications  is  that  the  wart  loses  its 
firmness,  shrivels  up,  and  falls  off.  Malignant  and  tuberculous 
warts  should  be  removed  by  the  scalpel  or  sharp  spoon,  their 
bases,  if  thought  advisable,  being  txeat^  by  pure  carbolic  add. 

A  peculiar  form  of  wart,  known  as  wrrMfot,  occurs  endemically 
in  the  Andes.  It  b  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  excessive  mortality  from  haemorrhages  of  the  skin  amon^  the 
troops  of  Pizarro.  Attention  was  ca]l«i  to  it  by  Dr  Archibald 
Smith  in  1842;  in  1874,  during  the  making  of  the  Trans-Andean 
railway,  it  caused  oonsidersble  loss  of  life  among  English  navvies 
and   engineers.  (E.  O.*) 

WARTBURG,  THE.  a  castle  near  Eisenach  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar.  It  is  magnificently  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
predptous  hill,  and  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  historical 
assodations  but  as  containing  one  of  the  few  well-preserved 
Romanesque  palaces  in  exbtence.  The  original  castle,  of  which 
some  parts— including  a  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  palace 
(Landgrafenhaus)— ^till  exist,  was  built  by  the  landgrave  Louis 
"  the  Springer  "  (d.  X123),  and  from  his  time  until  1440  it  re- 
mained the  seat  of  the  Thurin^an  landgraves*  Under  the 
landgrave  Hermann  I.,  the  Wartburg  was  the  home  of  a  boister- 
ous court  to  which  minstrels  and  "wandering  f<^'*  of  all 
descriptions  streamed;'  and  it  was  here  that  in  1207  took  place 
the  minstrels'  contest  (Sdngerkricg)  immortalized  in  Wagner's 
Tonnkduser.  Some  years  later  it  became  the  home  of  the 
saintly  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  iq.v.)  on  her  marriage  to  Louis  the 
Saint  (d.  1227),  to  whom  she  was  oetrotbed  in  laii  at  the  age  of 
four.*  It  was  to  ihe  Wartburg,  too,  that  on  the  4th  of  May  1521, 
Luther  was  brought  for  safety  at  the  instance  of  Frederick  the 
Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  it  was  during  his  ten  months' 
residence  here  (under  the  incoptUo  of  Junker  JStg)  that  he 
completed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

From  this  time  the  castle  was  aUowed  gradually  to  decay. 
It  was  restored  in  the  x8th  century  in  the  questionable  taste  of 

>  Walther  von  der  Vogelwdde  (ed.  F.  Pfdffer  1880.  Nol  99)  and 
Wolfram  von  Escbenbach  (Parsival  vi.  526  and  WitUkaim  417.  26} 
both  refer  to  the  nmse  and  constant  crush  of  crowds  passing  mand 
oat  at  the  Wartburg  "  night  and  day.'* 

*  Wagner,  with  a  poet  s  licence,  has  placed  the  5(ii*fcrlr»^  during 
Elisabeth's  reskleooe  at  the  .Wartburg. 


the  period;  but  Its  present  magnifioence  ft  cmtM  to  the  giaad- 
duke  Charles  Alexander  of  Saxe-Weimar,  with  whom  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  it  was  a  favourite  residence. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  castle  is  the  Romanoque  Land' 
ifenhaus.    This,  besides  a  chapel,  conuins  two  magnificent  hall; 
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known  as  the  Sdnj^trsaal  (hall  of  the  minstrels) — in  which  Wacner 
lays  one  act  of  hts  opera — ^and  the  Ftstsacl  (festival  hall^.  The 
S&natrsaal  is  decorated  with  a  fine  fresco,  representing  the  minstreb' 
contest,. by  Morits  von  Schwind,  who  also  executed  the  frescoes  in 
other  parts  of  the  building  illustrating  the  legends  of  St  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  founding  of  the  caslle  by  Louis  the  Spring.  The  Festsaol 
has  frescoes  illustrating  the  tnumphs  of  Christianity,  by  Welter.' 
In  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court  of  the  castle  is  tne  room  once 
occupied  by  Luther,  containing  a  much  mutilated  four-post  bed 
and  other  relics  of  the  reformer.  The  famous  blot  caused  by  Luther's 
hurling  his  ink-pot  at  the  devil  has  long  since  become  a  mere  hole  in 
the  wall,  owing—  it  is  said — to  the  passion  of  American  tourists  for 
•*  souvenirs." 

The  armoury  (RiUthimmer)  contains  a  fine  collection  of  armour, 
including  suits  formerly  belonging  to  Henry  1 1,  of  France,  the  elector 
Frederick  the  Wise  and  Pope  Julius  II.  The  great  watch-tower  of 
the  castle  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Thuringian  forest 
on  the  one  side  and  the  plain  on  the  other. 

WARTHB  (Polish,  Warta),  a  river  of  Poland  and  Germany, 
and  the  chief  a£9uent  of  the  Oder.  It  rises  on  the  north  sk)pe 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  N.W.  of  Cracow,  flows  north  as  far 
as  Radomsk,  then  west,  then  north  again  past  Sieradz,  until  it 
reaches  Kok^  where  it  again  turns  west,  crosses  the  frontier  into 
the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  where  it  takes  a  northerly 
direction  past  the  town  of  Posen.  Then  once  more  bending  west, 
it  flows  past  Schwerin  and  Landsberg  and  enters  the  Oder  from 
the  right  at  CQstrin.  Its  total  length  is  445  m.  of  which  2x5  are 
in  Poland  and  230  in  Prussia;  it  is  navigable  up  to  Konin  in 
West  Poland,  a  dntance  of  265  m.  Its  banks  are  mostly  few  and 
flat,  its  lower  course  especially  running  through  drained  and 
cultivated  marshes.  It  is  connected  with  the  Vistula  through  Its 
tribuury  the  Netze  and  the  Bromberg  canal.  The  area,  of  its 
drainage  basin  Is  17,400  sq.  m. 

WART-HOG,  the  designation  of  certain  hideous  African  wild 
swine  (see  Swine),  characterized  by  the  presence  of  large  warty 
protuberances  on  the  face,  the  large  size  of  the  tusks  in  both 
sexes,  especially  the  upper  pair,  which  are  larger  and  stouter 
than  the  lower  ones  and  are  not  worn  at  thdr  summits,  and  the 
complexity  and  great  size  of  the  last  pair  of  molar  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  The  adults  have  frequently  no  teeth  except  those  just 
mentioned,  and  nearly  bare  skins;  and  the  young  are  uniformly 
coloured.  Two  nearly  allied  species  are  recognized,  namdy, 
the  southern  Pkaccciuferus  aethiopicus,  which  formerly  ranged 
as  far  south  as  the  Cape,  and  the  northern  P,  o/rieama,  which 
extends  to  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  where  it  has  been  found  at 
a  high  devation.  In  South  and  East  Africa  wA.rt-hogs  frequent 
more  or  less  open  country,  near  water,  and  dwell  in  holes,  generally 
those  of  the  aard-vark.  In  Abyssinia,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
«pend  the  day  among  bushes,  or  in  ravines,  feeding  at  nlf^t. 

WARTON»  JOSEPH  (1722-1800),  English  critic  and  poet, 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Warton  (see  bdow),  was  baptized  at  Duns- 
fold,  Surrey,  on  the  32nd  of  April  1722,  and  entered  Winchester 
school  on  the  foundation  in  1735.  William  CoUins  was  already 
there,  and  the  two  formed  a  friendship  which  was  maintained 
through  thdr  Oxford  career.  They  read  Milton  and  Spenser 
together,  and  wrote  verses,  which,  published  in  the  CtnUemoH^i 
Maganne,  attraaed  the  attention  of  Dr  Johnioo.  Warton  went 
to  Ortd  College,  Oxford,  in  1740,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1744.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  during  his  father's  lifetime 
acted  as  his  curate  at  Basingstoke.  He  then  went  to  Chdsea, 
London;  but  eveottjilly  returned  to  Basingstoke.  He  married, 
became  rector  of  Winsbde  (1748),  of  Tun  worth  (1754);  in  1755 
he  was  appointed  a  master  in  Winchester  school,  and  headmaster 
in  17^  He  was  not  a  successful  schoolmaster,  and  when  tha 
boys  mutinied  against  him  for  the  third  time  he  wisdy  resigned 
his  position  (1793). 

His  leisure  was  devoted  to  literature..  Warton  was  far  from 
having  the  genius  of  C<dlins,  but  they  were  at  one  in  their  im- 
patience under  the  prevailing  taste  for  moral  and  ethical  poetry. 
Whoever  wishes  to  understand  how  early  the  reaction  against 
Pope's  style  begsn  should  lead  Warton's   Tht  EiUkuH^tit 
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«r  Tti  Itfw  tf  Hatrnt,  md  nmtBibcr  that  It  m  printed 
(n  I  ;44,  tbe  ycu  ol  Fopt'i  death.  "  Ai  be  i>  ooBvinctd."  bt 
wratc  in  tbe  ixduc  (1746)  to  hb  <Wu  «•  ScMToi  5iil|rwU, "  thit 
the  fuhioo  of  Bonlitiiig  in  vnu  hu  Iwen  cuiitd  loo  fu,  and 
11  Iw  looki  upon  iiventioa  and  imagliution  to  Iw  liw  chief 
lacuitita  of  a  piM,  ao  be  will  be  hai^qr  if  the  lollawing  odes  nu.; 
be  loiAcd  upon  aa  ao  attempt  to  bfmt  back  poetiy  into  [t>  rigbt 
channd."  H<  publiibed  an  edition  (1713)  in  Lathi  and  EnglUh 
of  VirfiL  Tbii  contained  CbiiMopher  Pitt'a  venion  of  the 
Atutii,  bt>  am  mtderini  ol  the  EAfMO  and  Gttrtfu  la  tlic 
book  meaaun,  and  CMaya  by  Warbunoo  and  othen.  Wuton 
himaell  appended  CMay*  on  epic  and  didactic  poetry,  a  liie  of 
VirKD  and  notes.  He  made  the  acquaintanoe  of  Dr  Jaiuuon, 
>ad  wiote  pepeia  00  Shakeipean  and  Hianet  In  Tim  Ailaitam; 
and  in  17x7  be  published  the  first  pan  of  an  Eimy  m  Ikt  Cnuu 
mi  Wtiinti  »}  PtH\  an  essay  lecirded  at  the  time  u  rerolu- 
liooacy,  by  Johann  at  least,  hecsuse  it  put  Fope  in  the  •eanul 
tank  to  Shakcapeaic,  Spensei  and  Hillao,  00  the  ground  that 
itoral  and  ethical  poetry,  however  eicdient,  k  in  iotciioi  qKcies. 
He  held  his  own  against  Johnson  ia  the  Lileniy  Qub-,  and  liter 
eoducing  miny  jesis  about  the  promiied  Hcond  part  of  1  he  ouy 
and  the  deUy  in  its  ippeirancx.  publiibed  it  it  lut,  retncling 
nothing,  in  1781,  Winon'i  cdiikm  ol  Pope  wu  published  in 
1707.  Anedilinnof  Dryden.foTwhichhehidcollKled  matciiilfl, 
was  completed  ii\d  published  by  his  eon  in  iSii.  Wuton  wu 
a  ptebendary  oi  St  Paul'*  indol  WinchestcT  Cubcdnll,  and  held 
the  living!  of  Upturn  and  oi  Wickham,  Hampthiie,  when  he 
died  00  Ibe  ijrd  o[  Fcbruaiy  iSoo. 

Sv  fi  iamMiuii  lfsui>i  i/liM  Lett  A>.  yuipl  WoHn,  by  Tofan 
WooU  (tvL  I..  Itofi,  so  more  publiibed}. 

WAHTM.  TBDMAS  (c.  ieBS-i74S),  Eoglislt  author,  piolatat 
of  poetry  at  Oiford,  loa  of  AnthODy  WattOD,  was  bom  at  Godal- 
■ning  about  i6Sg.  He  was  (ducitcd  at  Hut  Hall  and  Magdalen 
CoUeget  Oxford.  He  was  saiiiiied  for  his  inoxnpctnue  ai 
pfofeSMit  of  poetry  by  NIcbolai  Amhunt  in  Ttrrat  fiina  ai 
"  sqainling  Tom  of  Maudlin."  He  wai  vicu  of  Bunptc^ 
Uampshiie,  and  master  of  ttie  grammar4diaol  of  tho  town, 
where  he  had  irnong  bis  pufnU  Gilbert  White,  the  naturalist. 
He  received  funhei  prefermeats  in  the  diarch,  and  died  at 
BaaingUoke  on  the  loth  of  September  1745.  He  published 
jiathing  duiing  his  lifetime,  hut  liter  hii  deiih  his  ion  Joseph 
publiihed  some  of  his  poetry  under  the  title  ol  Paiwa  en  Sitaal 
OicUMi  Ci7(8). 

VASTOH.  THOMAS  (1718-1790),  English  poet-laureate  and 
biitotian  of  poetry,  younger  xm  of  Thomai  Warton  (see  abore), 
was  bora  at  Basingstoke  on  the  gthol  January  171S.  He  was 
■till  more  precocloua  ai  a  poet  than  his  brother — tranilated  eat 
of  Martial's  epignnu  at  nine,  and  wrote  Thi  PUaiva  tl  If  dim- 
didj  at  seventeen— and  he  showed  exactly  the  laine  bent, 
Milton  and  Spenser  being  hii  favourite  poelt,  though  he  "  did 
not  fail  to  cultivate  his  mind  with  the  soft  'hrilllin*  of  the  tra^ 

[n  a  poem  written  in  1745  be  showa  the  delight  in  Gothic 
churches  and  ruined  caatla  which  uupired  lo  mnch  of  his  subse- 
quent work  b  romantic  teviviL  Host  of  Warton's  poetry, 
faiunorous  and  seiioui'-and  tbe  humorous  mock  hemic  wai 
better  wiihin  his  powcn  than  serious  verse — wu  written  beforo 
the  age  of  Iwenty^hrce,  when  lie  took  his  M.A.  degree  and 
became  a  tcUow  ol  his  tollege  (Trinity,  Oxford).  He  did  not 
altogether  abandon  vcne;  bis  sonnets,  especially,  which  are  the 
best  d[  his  poems,  were  written  later.  But  his  main  energie* 
were  given  to  omnivorous  poetical  reading  and  critldam.  He 
was  the  Gnl  to  turn  to  lilcrary  ac'ount  tlie  medieval  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian  Ljbruy.  It  was  tlujugh  him,  in  fact,  that  the 
medieval  spirit  which  always  lingered  in  Oilord  first  began  to 
stir  after  its  long  Inaction,  and  to  clairn  an  infliifwr  in  the  modem 
vorid.  Warton,  like  his  brother,  entered  the  church,  and  held 
one  after  another,  various  iiviogi,  but  he  did  lul  marry.  He 
gave  little  attention  to  his  clerical  duties,  and  Oxford  always 
nmalned  his  home.  In  1740  he  published  an  heroic  poem  in 
pcalie  of  Oxford,  Tkt  Triumph  if  Itit.  He  waa  a  very  easy 
and  convMal  aa  wdl  aa  a  very  kamed  don,  with  1  taste  toi 


and  black  btts-.  Tbe  first  proof  that  he  gave  of 
his  eitn^dinaiily  wide  schnlarship  wis  in  his  Obstrnaiam  n  Uu 
Ptdry  4  Sftmtr  (17^).  Three  years  later  be  wis  ^pointed 
profcBDI  el  pottty,  ud  held  the  office  for  ten  years,  sendmg 
round,  according  to  the  story,  at  tbe  beginning  of  term  to  inquire 
whether  anybody  riiktd  him  to  lecture.  The  first  vdmne  cl 
his  monumental  work.  Tit  Hiilory  oj  Entlisk  Ptdry,  appeared 
twenty  years  lAtrr,  in  1774,  the  second  volume  in  1778,  and  the 
third  in  17S1.  A  work  of  nich  enormous  labour  and  rcsearcb 
could  proceed  but  slowtyj  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  Warton 
flagged  in  the  execution  of  it,  and  stopped  to  relrc^  himself 
with  annotating  (1785)  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  pouring  out 
In  this  ddighlful  wmk  tbo  necumutaled  auggcsllona  of  forty 

In  1785  ho  beame  Cunden  profcnor  of  history,  and  wii 
made  poet-laureate  in  the  lune  year.  Among  his  minor  works 
were  an  edition  of  Theocritus,  a  selection  of  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions,  the  humurous  Oxford  Crmpaniai  It  Uk  Cuidi  and 
Cvide  to  Ike  Centponian  (i;«i);  Tki  Oi/cnf  Smiage  (1764):  an 
edition  ol  Tbeociilus  (1770);  lives  ol  Sir  Thoniu  Pope  and 
Ralph  BithurEt.eolI^henefactoni  a  HiiJary  sfflc^nii«icifiei 
0/  KuUinglen  Pariili,  of  which  be  beid  the  living  (178O;  and 
an  riu/uiryinlalkeAtMaillalyBflisPeeKiiillrilmUiIliiTlimat 
Umley  (i7(li).  His  busy  and  convivial  life  was  ended  by  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  May  1790. 

Warren's  pcems  were  fim  coltected  in  1777,  and  he  was  engaged 
at  the  lime  of  hii  death  on  a  eorwcted -"<•■■"-  -'■■'■■■ ^■^•~ 


is  [Tie 


and  admirei 


tnre  edited  In  tSii  lor  the  BrilUli  PotU,  fay  &  W.  Singer. 
HilUry  d/  En^Uk  Pmtr,  }rim  Ite  lltutf  lit  Illk  toJU  C™- 
lamnU  if  Oh  iSIk  CmUryJo  wkiikan  prtfiadlmt  Diatrlaliinu; 
I.  On  lilt  Oririn  tf  Pamanlic  Fiaiim  in  Emft;  II.  Ob  Ikt  tnlrtdu- 
lu>i  iif  Laniiit  mlD  Eiiflriiid  (17/^1781}  was  only  broughl  down 

1791  in  A  Familiar  LiUtr  Id  lluAiMtr.  A  new  editnn  fame  nut 
b  1814,  with  aadabmatelatrodDctun  by  the  editor,  Richard  Pwxr, 
who  added  to  the  ten  eommenta  and  emendations  from  Jok^ 
tUtaoB,  Fnnds  Douce,  George  Aihby,  Thomas  IWk  and  himaeli. 
Another  edition  of  this,  stated  to  h«  "  further  impmvtd  by  the 
corrections  and  additions  of  several  eminent  antiquaries."  appeand 
In  184a.  In  187T  the  book  waa  subiected  10  a  radical  reviiun  by 
Mr  W.  C  Kailltt.  He  cut  out  paauga  in  which  Wanon  had  been 
led  into  gnaa  erron  by  nuntading  Us  aulhoiiliei  or  relying  en  false 
inlDrmalioB,  and  supplied  within  brackets  information  on  authors 
or  works  omitted.  Warton  •  mitier(  which  wanoioewhal  •catlered, 
ahhough  ha  worked  on  a  chranolnsicaL  plan,  was  in  ume  cases  le- 
arrangcd  and  the  man  of  profuse  ana  often  contradictory  notes 
wr-  -  -  down,  althouEh  new  infonoaiion  was  add«l  by  the  editor 
an  aociates,  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  Thomas  W^t,  W.  Aldii 

W  W.  wrskal.  Richaid  Morris  and  F..J.  FurrAvall.,  When 

■  r  inurufartnry  nature  of  his  general  i^ui,  the  fact  rcmaiiH 

indupeasable  to  the  student  of  English  [ 
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WARWICK.   EARLS  OF.   John    Ron*    (e.  i 

historian  of  the  earis  of  Warwick,  ^ves  an  accou 
Brutus  their  Idundec  through  many  mythical  oi 
whom  is  the  Guy  of  romance.  The  »l  eati  oi  Warwick  was 
Henry  de  Newburgh  (d.  iiij),  lord  of  Newbourg  In  Normandy 
and  son  of  Rogci  de  BeaumonL  He  became  constable  ot 
Warwick  Castle  m  io6g,  and,  though  there  a  no  proof  that  he 
actually  came  over  with  the  Conqoetol,  bis  elder  brother  Robert 
de  Beaumont,  comie  de  Meukn,  fought  at  Hastings.  He 
apparently  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Normandy,  and  wos  a 
baron  of  the  Momian  eichequer.  He  wis  created  earl  of  Warwick 
early  In  the  rmgn  of  William  U.  receiving  t  grant  of  the  great 
eitaiea  of  the  Suon,  Thurkill  ol  Ardtn,  la  WarwidishiK.  He 
waa  atUched  ihiDugbout  his  life  to  Henty  I.,  and  both  Ibe 
'        lenwoielaitbiulLotbekiDSUtlHIlmairflb* 
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conspiracy  of  the  Nonnan  nobles  in  i  loi .  By  his  wife  Margaret, 
dau^ter  of  Geoffrey  II.,  count  of  Perche,  he  had  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  died  on  the  aoth  of  June  1133,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Nonnan  abbey  of  Pr£aux,  near  Pont-Audemer, 
a  family  foundation  of  which  he  and  his  brother  were  patrons. 
At  Warwick  he  founded  the  priory  of  the  Austin  Canons,  and 
endowed  the  church  of  St  Mary. 

Of  his  sons  Roger  de  Newburgh  became  and  earl  of  Warwick 
and  died  in  1x53;  Rotrou  (d.  1139)  became  archbishop  of 
Rouen;  and  Robert,  seneschal  and  justiciar  of  Normandy, 
died  in  X 185  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  of  wlUch  he  was  a  benefactor. 
The  2nd  earl  was  followed  by  his  two  sons  in  succession,  William 
(d.  XI 84)  and  Waleran  (d.  xao4).  Henry  de  Newburgh,  5th 
earl  of  Warwick  (iiga-^iaag),  took  the  royal  side  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  The  6th  earl,  Thomas 
de  Newburgh  (e.  x  313-1297),  left  no  heiis,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister  Margaret,  countess  of  Warwidc  in  her  own  ri^t, 
who  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  heirs.  Her  SMond  husband, 
John  du  Plessis,  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick  in  1245, 
and  in  X  2  50  received  a  grant  of  his  wife's  lands  for  Ufe.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1263  by  Countess  Margaret's  cousin  and  heir, 
Sir  William  Mauduit  (1220-1268),  8th'  eari  of  Warwick. 
Mauduit's  sister  and  heiress^  Isabel  de  Beauchamp,  hadappa'tently 
adopted  the  religious  life  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  death, -and 
her  son  William  de  Beauchamp  became  gth  earl  of  Warwick. 

His  son  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  xoth  earl  of  Warwick  (1278- 
1^15),  received  grants  of  land  in  Scotland  for  his  services  at 
Falkirk,  and  in  130X  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  letter 
to  the  pope  denying  the  papal  right  to  interfere  in  Scottish 
affairs.  He  was  with  Edward  I.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  warned  by  him  against  Piers  Gaveston. 
He  was  one  of  the  lords  ordainers  of  13x0,  and  was  concerned 
in  the  capture  of  Gaveston,  though  he  declined  to  countenance 
his  execution.  He  died  on  the  xoth  of  August  X315.  His  son, 
Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  xith  eari  (13X3-X369),  was  marshal  of 
England  in  1344,  and  of  the  English  army  in  France  in  X346. 
He  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
knights  of  the  Garter. 

Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  X2th  earl  (c.  t345~X40x),  was  about 
twenty-four  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  He  served 
on  the  lords'  committee  of  reform  in  the  Good  Parliament  in 
1376,  and  again  in  X377,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  in  1379.  Appointed  governor  to  Richard  II.  in  February 
X38X,  he  joined  the  nobles  who  sou^t  to  impose  their  authority 
on  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  lords  appellant  in  1388.  After  the 
overthrow  of  his  party  in  X389  Warwick  lived  in  retirement, 
but  although  he  had  for  the  moment  escaped  Richard's  vengeance 
he  was  not  forgiven.  Being  invited  with  Gloucester  and 
Arundel  to  a  banquet  at  court  on  the  xotJh  of  July  1397  he  alone 
of  the  three  was  imprudent  enough  to  o'oey  the  summons.  He 
was  immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  that  part  of  the  fortress  since  known  as  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 
Warwid^  made  a  full  confession  in  parliament;  his  honours 
were  forfeited  and  he  himself  banished.  He  was  again  in  the 
Tower  in  1398,  but  was  liberated  and  restored  to  his  honours 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  His  son  Richard  Beauchamp, 
X3th  earl  of  Warwick,  is  separately  noticed. 

Henry,  X4th  eari  of  Warwick  (1423-1445)1  Eul  Richaxd's 
son,  a  descendant,  through  his  mother  0)nstance  le  Despenser, 
of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Edward  UL,  received  a 
patent  making  him  premier  earl  in  1444.  A  year  later  he  was 
created  duke  of  Warwick  with  precedence  next  after  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  rank  disputed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
assertion  that  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Isle  of  Win^t  seems  to 
have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  X4th  earl,  whose  honours  were  pro« 
bably  due  to  his  father's  services,  died  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
leaving  a  daughter  Anne,  who  died  in  X449-  On  her  death  the 
earldom  lapsed  to  the  crown.  The  estates  passed  to  Sir  Richard 
Neville  (see  Wakwick,  Richahd  Neville,  earl  of),  in  right  of 
his  wife  Anne,  sister  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  duke  of  Warwick. 
He  and  his  wife  were  created  eari  and  countess  of  Warwick 
each  for  Ufie  in  x4SO.  with  remainder  to  Aime's  hetn,  and,  theae 


failing,  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Shrewsbaly,  Balf4istcr  of  the 
countess  Anne.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Kingmaker, 
at  Bamet  in  1471,  the  rights  of  the  countess,  heiress  of  the 
Beauchamp  estates,  were  set  aside  "  as  if  the  add  countes  were 
nowe  naturally  dede ''  (act  of  X3  Edward  IV.  1473)  in  favour  of 
her  daughters,  Isabel,  wife  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Anne,  who,  after  the  murder  of  her  first  husband  Edward 
prince  of  Wales  in  1471,  married  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Richard  III.  Their  mother  was  allowed  to  resume 
her  estates  in  1487,  but  only  to  settle  them  on  the  crown.  She 
was  succeeded  in  1493  in  the  earldom  by  her  grandson  Edward 
Plantagenet,  x8tb  earl  of  Warwick  (X47S-X499),  son  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  therefore  the  Yorkist  heir  to  the  crown.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  X484,  his  sole  offence  being  his  birth,  and 
was  executed  in  1499  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  his  feilow<* 
prisoner,  Perkin  Warbeck.  He  was  the  last  representative  of 
the  male  line  of  the  Plantagencts.  His  honours  were  forfeited, 
and  his  estates  passed  to  his  sister  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury 
in  her  own  right,  the  unfortunate  lady  who  was  executed  in 

1541. 

The  next  bearer  of  the  title  was  John  Dudley,  Viscount 
Lisle,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.),  who  was  created 
earl  of  Warwick  in  1547,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  Margaret, 
countess  of  Shrewsbury,  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  earldom  became  extinct  with  his  son 
John  Dudley,  aoih  eari  of  Warwick  (c.  1528-X5S4),  who  was 
condemned  to  death  for  having  signed  the  letters  patent  making 
his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  heir  apparent.  He  was 
released  from  prison  in  October  XS54,  but  died  in  the  same  month. 
His  brother,  Ambrose  Dudley  (c.  1528-X590),  who  fought  at 
St  (^entin  in  XS57,  secured  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
himself  and  his  brother  consequent  on  the  attempt  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  and  in  1561  was  created  Baron 
Lisle  and  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  EUnbelh, 
as  was  his  third  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Russell,  2nd 
earl  of  Bedford.  His  brother  Robert,  eari  of  Leicester,  having 
predeceased  him  his  honours  became  extinct  on  his  death 
in  XS90' 

The  earidom  was  revived  in  x6x8  in  favour  of  Robert  Rich, 
3r1  Baron  Rich  (c.  x  560-16x9),  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor  Rich, 
who  died  shortly  after  his  elevation.  His  wife  Penelope,  Lady 
Rich,  is  separately  noticed.  He  was  succeeded  in  16x9  by  his 
eldest  son  Robert  Rich,  2nd  or  23rd  carl  of  Warwick  (9.V.),  whose 
two  sons  Robert  (161X-X659)  ^nd  Charles  (t6x9-x673)  succeeded 
him  in  the  earldom  and  died  leaving  no  male  issue.  The  5th  or 
26th  earl  of  Warwick  was  their  cousin  Robert  Rich  (1620-X67S), 
eldest  son  of  Henry,  xst  earl  of  Holland.  His  grandson,  the  7tli 
or  28th  earl,  left  no  issue,  and  the  title  became  extinct  on  the 
death,  on  the  zsth  of  September  X759,  of  his  kinsnum  Edward 
Rich,  8th  or  a9th  earL  It  was  revived  two  months  later,  when 
Francis  GrevxUe,  Baron  Brooke  of  Beauchamps  Court  (X7X9- 
1773)1  who  had  in  1746  been  created  Earl  Brooke  of  Warwick 
Castle,  became  eari  of  Warwick.  Greville  was  descended  from 
Robert  Greville,  the  2nd  baron,  who  was  killed  at  Lichfield 
during  the  dvil  war  and  he  represented  a  cadet  branch  of  the 
Beauchamp  family.  His  son  George  (1746-X816)  beome  the 
2nd  eari  of  this  line,  and  the  earidom  has  remained  with  his 
descendants,  Francis  Richard  (b.  1853)  becoming  the  5th  earl 
in  X893.  His  wife,  Frances  Evelyn,  countess  of  Warwick, 
daughter  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Maynard  (d.  1865),  inherited 
the  estates  of  her  grandfather,  Henry  Maynard,  5th  and  last 
Viscount  Maynaxd  (1788-1865).  She  became  weU  known  in 
society,  and  later  for  her  interest  in  aodal  questions. 

WARWICK,  1IE  PHILIP  (X609-1683),  English  writer  and 
politician,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Warwick,  or  Warrick,  a 
musician,  and  was  bom  in  Westminster  on  the  24th  of  Decembtf 
1609.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  travelled  abroad  for  some  time  and 
in  1636  became  secretary  to  the  lord  hi^  treasurer,  William 
Juxon;  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  bcinf 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  the  attainder  of  Strafford  and  who 
followed  Charles  I.  to  Oxford.  He  fought  at  Edgefaill  and  waa 
one  of  the  king's  secretaries  during  the  negotiatioM  wMi  the 
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pvUaiMBt  at  HamptaB  Co«it>  and  aba  doling  tkoM  at  Newport, 
Charica  ^waking  very  highly  of  fab  services  just  before  his 
execution.  Remaining  in  England,  Warwick  was  passively  loyal 
to  Charles  II.  during  the  Conunonwealth  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence oi  the  royalist  leaden.  In  1660  the  king  made  him  a 
knight,  and  in  1661  he  became  a  member  of  parliament  and 
secretaiy  to  another  lord  treasurer,  Thomas  Wriothealey,  earl 
of  Southampton^  retaining  this  post  until  the  tieasuxy  was  put 
into  commisBi(m  on  Southampton's  death  in  May  1667.  He 
died  on  the  xsth  of  January  1683.  Warwick's  only  son,  the 
younger  Philip  Warwick  (d.  1683),  was  envoy  to  Sweden 
in  1680. 

Warwick  is  chiefly  known  for  his  Uakoirs  of  lk»  nipte  of  King 
Charles  /.,  with  a  continualum  to  the  kap^  restauraiton  of  King 
ChaHes  II.,  written  between  1675  and  1677  and  pnbliahed  in  London 
in  1701. 

WABWI€K,  RICRABD  BBAVGBAMP,  Bail  ov  (1382-1439), 
son  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  was  bom  at  Salwarp  in  Worcester- 
shire on  the  38th  of  January  1382,  and  succeeded  his  fiather  in 
1 401.  He  had  some  service  in  the  Welsh  War,  fought  on  the 
king's  side  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  a  2nd  of  July  1403, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Aberystwith  in  1407.  In  1408  he  started  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  vi^ting  on  his  way  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  fighting  victoriously  in  a  tournament  with  Fandolfo 
Mahtcsta  at  Verona.  From  Venice  he  took  ship  to  Jaffa,  whence 
he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  set  up  his  arms  in  the  temple.  On 
his  return  he  travelled  through  Lithuania,  Prussia  and  Germany, 
and  reached  England  in  14 10.  Two  years  later  he  was  fighting 
in  command  at  Cahiis.  Up  to  this  time  Warwick's  career  had 
been  that  of  the  typical  knight  errant.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  his  chief  employment  was  as  a  trusted  counsellor  and 
diplomatist.  He  was  an  ambassador  to  France  in  September 
141 3,  and  the  chief  English  envoy  to  the  coronation  of  Sigbmund 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  to  the  council  of  Constance  in  the  autumn 
of  14x4.  During  the  campaign  of  Agincourt  he  was  captain  of 
Odab,  where  in  April  14x6  be  received  Sigtsmund  with  such 
courtly  magnificence  as  to  earn  from  him  the  title  of  the  "  Father 
of  Courtesy."  In  the  campaigns  of  X417-X8  Warwick  took  a 
prominent  part,  reducing  Domfront  and  Caudebec.  Then  he 
joined  the  king  before  Rouen,  and  in  October  14x8  had  charge 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  dauphin  and  with  Burgundy.  Next 
year  he  was  again  the  chief  Engh'sh  spokesman  in  the  conference 
at  Meulan,  and  afterwards  was  Henry's  representative  in  arrange- 
ing  the  treaty  of  Ttoyes.  At  the  sieges  of  Mdtm  in  1420,  and  of 
Mantes  in  X42i-2a  he  held  hi^  command.  Warwick's  sage 
experience  made  it  natural  that  Henry  V.  should  on  hb  death-bed 
appoint  him  to  be  his  son's  governor.  For  some  years  to  come 
he  was  engaged  chiefly  as  a  member  of  the  council  in  Engbnd. 
In  X428  he  received  formal  charge  of  the  little  king's  education. 
He  took  Henry  to  France  in  X430,  and  whibt  at  Rouen  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  1431  he  defeated 
Pothon  de  Xaintrailles  at  Savignies.  Next  year  he  returned  to 
England.  The  king's  minority  came  nominally  to  an  end  in 
1437-  Warwick  was  then  not  unnaturally  chosen  to  succeed 
Richard  of  York  in  the  government  of  Normandy.  He  accepted 
loyally  a  service  "  full  far  from  the  ease  of  my  years,"  and  went 
down  to  Portsmouth  in  August,  but  was  long  detained  by  bad 
weather,  "seven  times  shipped  or  ever  he  might  pass  the. sea," 
and  only  r^uJied  Honflcur  on  the  8th  of  November.  In  Nor- 
mandy he  ruled  with  vigour  for  eighteen  months,  and  died  at  hb 
post  on  the  30th  of  April  X439.  Hb  body  was  brought  home 
and  buried  at  Warwick.  Hb  tomb  in  St  Mary's  church  b  one  of 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  English  art  in  the  xsth  century. 
Warwick  married  (i)  Elisabeth  Berkeley,  (2)  Isabella  Despenser. 
By  hb  sei:ohd  wife  he  left  an  only  son  Henry,  afterwards  duke  of 
Warwide,  who  died  in  1445,  and  a  daughter  Aime,  who  as  her 
brother's  sbter  of  the  whole  blood  brought  the  title  and  chief 
share  of  the  estates  to  her  husband  Richard  Neville,  the  king- 
maker. By  hb  first  wife  he  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  Margaret,  married  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Bin.locnAVBT.-'John  Rout  (d.  1491)  wrote  a  life  of  Warwick, 
ilhntiatcd  witli  over  fifty  drawings,  now  at  the  British  Museum 
(Cotton  MS*  JuUns  E.  iv.).  They  have  been  reproduced  in  Strutt'a 


MatmM  amd  OuOmsi  mw  edition  by  Mr  Emery  Walker,  with 
notes  ht  Lord  Ddkm  and  Mr  W.  St  John  Hope.  More  authoritative 
material  must  be  soacht  in  strictly  contemporary  chronicles,  and 
specially  in  the  Kifa  ^(ram*  0»tiil«ascribed  10  Elmham .  Monstrelet ; 
CkronuUs  of  London  (cd.  C  L.  Kinnford)  and  J.  Stevenson.  Letters, 
ffc.  iilustraiioe  of  the  &tgfisk  Worsm  France  ("  RoUs  "  lerie*).  For 
modem  accountt  consult  J.  H.  Wylie,  Henry  JV.;  C.  L.  Kingtford, 
Henry  K. ;  and  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Lantastor  and  York.    (C.  L.  K.) 

WARWICK.  RICHARD   VEVIU81   Easl   ov   (142^x471), 
called  "  the  kmg-maker,"  was  eUest  son  of  Richard  Neville, 
eari  of  Salisbuxy,  by  Alice,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas, 
the  last  Montacttte  earl  of  Salisbury.   He  was  bom  on  the  22nd 
of  November  1428,  and  whibt  aUU  a  boy  betrothed  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.    When  her 
brother's  daughter  died  in  1449,  Anne,  as  only  sbter  of  the  whole 
blood,  brought  her  husband  the  title  and  chief  share  of  the 
Warwick  csUtea.    Richard  Neville  thus  became  the  premier 
earl,  and  both  in  power  and  position  ezosUed  his  father,  ^chard, 
duke  of  York,  was  hb  uncle,  so  when  York  beume  protector 
in  1453,  and  Salbbury  was  made' chancellor,  it  was  natural  that 
Warwick  should  be  one  of  the  ooundL    After  the  king's  recovery 
in  1455  Warwick  and  hb  father  took  up  arms  in  York's  support. 
Their  victoiy  at  St  Albans  on  the  asnd  of  May  was  due  to  the 
fierce  energy  with  which  Warwick  assaulted  and  broke  the 
Lancastrian  oentre.   He  was  rewarded  with  the  important  office 
of  captain  of  Calab;  to  hb  position  there  he  owed  hb  strength 
during  the  next  five  years.   Even  when  York  was  dbplaced  at 
home,  Warwick  retained  hb  post,  and  in  X457  was  also  made 
admiral.    He  waa  present  in  February  X4i;8  at  the  professed 
reconciliation  of  the  two  parties  in  a  loveday  at  St  Paul's,  London. 
During  the  previous  year  he  had  done  some  good  fighting  on  the 
DMrch  of  Calab  by  land,  and  kept  the  sea  with  vigour;  now  on 
hb  return  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  great  fight  with  Spaiush 
ships  off  Calab  on  the  aSth  of  May,  and  in  the  autumn  by  captur- 
ing a  German  salt-fleet  on  its  way  to  Lflbeck.    These  exploits 
brought  him  a  prestige  and  popularity  that  were  dbtastcful  to 
the  home  govenmient.    Moreover,  England  was  at  war  neither 
with  Castile  nor  with  the  Hanse.  Warwick's  action  may  possibly 
have  formed  part  of  some  Yorkbt  design  for  frustrating  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  rivals.    At  all  events  there  was  pretext 
enough  for  recalling  him  to  make  hb  defence.    Whibt  he  was 
at  the  court  at  Westminster  a  brawl  occurred  between  hb  re- 
tainers and  some  of  the  royal  household.    Warwick  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  went  back  to  Calab,  alleging  that 
hb  life  had  been  deliberately  attempted.   When  in  the  following 
year  a  renewal  of  the  war  was  imminent,  Warwick  crossed  over 
to  England  with  hb  trained  soldiers  from  Calab  under  Sir 
Andrew  Trollope.     But  At  Ludlow  on  the  X2lh  of  October 
TroUope  and  his  men  deserted,  and  left  the  Yorkbts  helpless. 
Warwick,  with  hb  father,  hb  cousin  the  young  Edward  of  York, 
and  only  three,  followers,  nuuie  hb  way  to  Barnstaple.    There 
they  hired  a  little  fishing  vesseL    The  master  pleaded  that  he 
did  iu>t  know  the  Channel,  but  Warwick  resourcefully  took 
command  and  himself  steered  a  successful  course  to  Calais.    He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  anticipate  the  duke  of  Somerset,  whom 
the  Lancastrians  had  sent  to  supersede  him.    During  the  winter 
Warwick  held  Calab  against  Somerset,  and  sent  out  a  ffeet  which 
seised  Sandwich  aiul  captured  Lord  Rivers.    In  the  qiring  he 
went  to  Ireland  to  concert  plans  with  Richard  of  York.    On  his 
return  voyage  he  eiuxmntexed  a  superior  Lancastrian  fleet  in  the 
Channel.   But  Exeter,  the  rival  commander,  could  not  trust  hb 
aews  and  dared  not  fight. 

From  Calab  Warwick,  Saibbuxy  and  Edward  of  York  crossed 
to  Sandwich  on  the  26th  of  June.  A  few  days  later  they  entered 
London,  ivhence  Warwickat  once  nuirched  north.  On  the  loth 
of  July  he  routed  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton,  and  took 
the  king  prisoner.  For  the  order  to  spare  the  commons  and  slay 
the  lords  Warwick  was  responsible,  as  also  for  some  ktcr  execu- 
tions at  London.  Yet  when  Richard  of  York  was  disposed  to 
claim  the  crown,  it  was,  according  to  Waurin,  Warwick  who 
decided  the  discussion  in  favour  of  a  compromise,  perhaps  from 
k>yalty  to  Henry,  or  perhaps  from  the  wish  not  to  change  a  weak 
sovereign  for  a  strong.   Warwick  was  in  charge  of  London  at  the 
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time  when  Richard  and  Salisbury  were  defeated  and  slain  at 
•Wakefield.  The  Lancastrians  won  a  second  victory  at  St  Albans 
on  the  K7th  of  February  1461,  possibly  through  lack  of  general- 
ship on  Warwick's  part.  But  in  his  plans  to  retrieve  the  disaster 
Warwick  showed  skill  and  decision.  He  met  Edward  of  York 
in  Oxfordshire,  brought  him  in  triumph  to  London,  had  him 
proclaimed  king,  and  within  a  month  of  his  defeat  at  St  Albans 
was  marching  north  in  pursuit  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  good 
generalship  which  won  the  victory  of  Towton  may  have  been 
due  to  Edward  rather  than  to  Warwick,  but  the  new  king  was 
of  the  creation  of  the  powerful  earl,  who  now  had  his  reward. 
For  four  years  the  government  was  centred  undisputedly  in 
the  hands  of  Warwick  and  his  friends.  The  energy  of  his  brother 
John,  Lord  Montagu,  frustrated  the  various  attempts  of  the 
Lancastrians  hi  the  north.  In  another  sphere  Warwick  himself 
was  determining  the  lines  of  English  policy  on  the  basis  of  an 
alliance  with  France.  The  power  of  the  Nevilles  seemed  to  be 
completed  by  the  promotion  of  George,  the  third  brother,  to  be 
archbishop  of  Yoric.  The  first  check  came  wiih  the  announce- 
ment in  September  1464  of  the  king's  secret  marriage  to  Elisabeth 
Woodville.  This  was  particularly  distasteful  to  Warwick,  who 
bad  but  just  pledged  Edward  to  a  French  match.  For  the  time, 
however,  there  was  no  open  breach.  The  trouble  began  in  1466, 
when  Edward  first  made  Rivers,  the  queen's  father,  treasurer, 
and  afterwards  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  intended 
marriage  between  Warwick's  daughter  Isabel  and  George  of 
Clarence,  his  own  next  brother.  Still  in  Klay  1467  Warwick 
went  again,  with  the  king's  assent  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
France.  He  returned  to  find  that  in  his  absence  Edward,  under 
Woodville's  influence,  had  committed  himself  definitely  to  the 
Burgundian  alliance.  Warwick  retired  in  dudgeon  to  his  estates, 
and  began  to  plot  in  secret  for  his  revenge.  In  the  summer  of 
1469  he  went  over  to  Calais,  where  Isabel  and  Clarence  were 
married  without  the  king's  knowledge.  Meantime  he  had  stirred 
up  the  rebellion  of  Robin  of  Redesdale  in  Yorkshire;  and  when 
Edward  was  drawn  north  Warwick  invaded  England  in  arms. 
The  king,  outmarched  and  outnumbered,  had  to  yield  himself 
prisoner,  whibt  Rivers  and  his  son  John  were  executed.  Warwick 
was  apparently  content  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Woodvilles, 
and  believed  that  be  had  secured  Edward's  submission.  In 
March  1470  a  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire  gave  Edward  an  oppor- 
Ctmity  to  gather  an  army  of  his  own.  When  the  king  alleged 
that  he  had  found  proof  of  Warwick's  complicity,  the  eari,  taktn 
by  surprise,  fled  with  Clarence  to  France.  There,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Louis  XL,  he  was  with  some  difficulty 
reconciled  to  Margaret  of  An  jou,  and  agreed  to  marry  his  second 
daughter  to  her  son.  In  September  Warwick  and  Clarence,  with 
the  Lancastrian  lords,  landed  at  Dartmouth.  Edward  in  his 
turn  had  to  fly  oversea,  and  for  six  months  Warwick  ruled 
England  as  lieutenant  for  Henry  VI.,  who  was  restored  from  his 
prison  in  the  Tower  to  a  nominal  throne.  But  the  Lancastrian 
restoration  was  unwelcome  to  Clarence,  who  began  to  intrigue 
with  his  brother.  When  in  March  1471  Edward  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  Clarence  found  an  opportunity  to  join  him.  Warwick 
was  completely  outgenerallcd,  and  at  Bamet  on  the  14th  of 
April  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Warwick  has  been  made  famous  by  Lytton  as  *'  The  Last  of 
the  Barons."  The  title  suits  him  as  a  great  feudal  lord,  who  was 
a  good  fighter  but  a  poor  general,  who  had  more  sympathy  with 
the  old  order  than  with  the  new  culture.  But  he  was  more  than 
this.  He  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  strong  ruler,  and  the 
power  to  command  popularity.  He  ^'os  a  skilled  diplomatist 
and  an  adroit  politician.  These  qualities,  with  his  position  as 
the  head  of  a  great  family,  the  chief  representative  of  Bcauchamp, 
Despenser,  Montacutc  and  Neville,  made  him  during  ten  years 
" the  kingmaker." 

Warwick's  only  children  were  his  two  daughters.   Anne,  the 

younger,  was  married  after  his  death  to  Richard  of  Gloucester, 

the  future  Richard  III.    Their  husbands  shared  his  inheritance 

and  quarreUed  over  its  division. 

BiBLiocvAPRT. — Warwick  of  cniirse  fills  a  great  place  in  con- 
temporary authoritiea;  for  a  note  on  the  chief  of  them  tee 


under  Edwakd  IV.    For  modem  aathoritsn  aee  esaeddly  C.  W. 
Oman'a  brilliant  but  enthusiastic  WarwkM  Iks  KtntrMaktr,  Sir 

iamcs  Ramsay's  Lancoster  and  York,  and  Stubbs's  C^Kstitutinai 
iistory.  (C.L.K.) 

WARWICK,  SIR  ROBERT  RICH,  sHD  Eakl  Or  (1587-1658), 
colonial  administrator  and  admiral,  was  the  ddest  ton  of  Robert 
Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  (see  above)  and  his  wife  Penelope  Ri^ 
(y.v.),  and  succeeded  to  the  title  in  X619.  Early  interested  m 
colonial  ventures,  he  joined  the  Bermudas,  Guinea,  New  Fjij^n^ 
and  Virginia  companies.  His  enterprises  involved  him  in 
disputes  with  the  East  India  Company  (16x7)  and  with  the 
Virginia  Company,  which  in  1624  was  suppressed  through  his 
actu>n.  In  ids 7  he  commanded  an  unsuccessful  privateering 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards.  His  Puritan  connexions  and 
sympathies,  while  gradually  estranging  him  from  the  court,  pro- 
moted his  association  with  the  New  England  colonies.  In  i6a8 
he  indirectly  procured  the  patent  for  the  Massachusetts  cok»y, 
and  in  1631  he  granted  the  "  Saybrook  "  patent  in  Connecticut. 
Compelled  the  same  year  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  New 
England  Company,  he  continued  to  manage  the  Bermudas  and 
Providence  Companies,  the  Utter  of  whidi,  founded  in  2650^ 
administered  Old  Providence  on  the  Mosquito  coaat.  Mean- 
while in  England  Warwick  opposed  the  forced  loan  of  1626,  the 
payment  of  ship-money  and  Laud's  chuKh  policy,  and  with  bis 
brother  the  first  lord  Holland  (9.9.)  came  to  be  recognixed  as  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Puritans.  In  March  1642  the  Commons,  in 
spite  of  the  king's  veto,  appointed  him  adniiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
in  July  he  gained  the  whole  navy  for  the  parliament.  He  raised 
forces  in  Norfolk  and  Essex  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  as 
lord  high  admiral  (1643-1645)  he  did  good  service  in  intercepting 
the  king's  ships  and  relieving  threatened  ports.  In  1643  be  wu 
appointed  head  of  a  commission  for  the  govemnent  of  the 
colonies,  which  the  next  year  incorporated  Providence  Planta- 
tions, afterwards  Rhode  Island,  and  in  this  capacity  he  exerted 
himself  to  secure  religious  liberty.  Reappointed  lord  high 
adnviral  in  May  1648,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  influence  with  the 
sailors  would  win  back  the  nine  ships  which  had  revolted  to  the 
king,  he  collected  a  new  fleet  and  blockaded  them  at  Helvoctshiya. 
Dismissed  from  ofllice  on  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  ia 
1649,  he  retired  from  public  life,  but  was  intimately  associated 
with  Cromwell,  whose  daughter  Frances  married  his  grandson 
and  heir  Robert  Rich  in  1657.  He  died  on  the  iQth  of  April 
1 658.  The  suspicions  cast  by  his  enemies  on  his  religious  sincerity 
and  political  fidelity  appear  to  be  baseless. 

WARWICK,  a  town  of  Merivale  county,  (Queensland,  Australia, 
169  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Brisbane.  Pop.  (1901)  3836.  It  lies  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Contadamine,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  (^ecnsland,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  inland  town  in  the  colony.  It  ia  well  laid  out  with 
many  substantial  public  and  private  buildings,  and  has  two  large 
parks,  besides  smaller  recreation  grounds.  The  distria  is  famous 
for  its  vineyards,  and  quantities  of  excellent  wine  aie  made; 
wheat  and  maize  are  the  principal  crops,  but  tobacco,  oats  and 
lucerne  are  largely  grown.  Coal  is  found  near  the  town,  as  aic 
also  marble,  good  building  stone  and  brick  clay. 

WARWICK,  a  municipal  and  pariiamentary  borough,  and  the 
county  town  of  Wan^ickshirc,  England;  finely  situated  on 
the  river  Avon,  the  Wanii'ick  8r  Napton  and  Birmingham 
canals,  98  m.  N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  11,889.  It  is 
served  by  the  Great  Western  and  the  London  &  North- 
western railways.  The  parliamentary  borough  was  united  with 
that  of  Leamington  in  i8iB5,  and  returns  one  member.  Lnming- 
ton  lies  2  m.  £.,  and  the  towns  are  united  by  the  suburb  of  New 
Milverton. 

The  magnificent  castle  of  the  earls  of  Wamick  stands  in 
a  commanding  and  picturesque  portion  on  a  rocky  eminence 
above  the  river.  Its  walls,  enclosing  a  lovely  lawn  and 
gardens,  are  flanked  by  towers,  of  which  Caesar's  tower,  Z47  ft. 
high,  the  Gateway  tower  and  Guy's  tower  are  the  chief,  dating 
from  the  14th  century.  The  residential  portion  lies  on  the  river 
side.  Excepting  a  few  traces  of  earlier  work,  its  appearance 
is  that  of  a-Drincdy  mansion  of  the  t7th  century.    There  ii 
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ft  famoM  eoBectim  ef  pictares.  The  Great  Rill  and  other 
apartments  suffcttd  from  fire  in  i^t,  but  were  restored  A  vase 
of  marble  attributed  to  the  4th  century  b  C.  is  preserved  here,  it 
was  discovered  near  Hadron's  Villa  at  Tivoli  tn  Italy.  Below 
the  castle  the  Avon,  with  thickly  wooded  banks,  affords  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  reaches  of  river  scenery  in  England.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  is  principally,  as  it  stands,  a  rebuilding  o(  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  after  a  fire  in  1694.  It  appears  from  Domesday 
that  a  church  existed  before  the  Conquest.  It  was  made  collegiate 
by  Ro0er  de  Newburgh,  the  second  Norman  carl,  in  ii2j.  At 
the  Dissolution  Heniy  VUI.  granted  the  foundation  to  the 
burgesses  of  the  town.  The  Beauchamp  Chapel  survived  the 
fire;  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Perpendiculair  work,  founded 
by  the  will  of  Earl  Richaird  Beauchamp,  and  built  between 
1443  uid  K4fi4<  The  fine  tomb  of  the  earl  stands  in  the  centre. 
TlM»e  are  only  scanty  traces  of  the  old  town  walls,  but  the  east 
and  west  gates  remain,  rendered  picturesque  by  chapels  built 
above  them.  The  priory  of  St  Sepulchre  was  founded  by  Henry 
dc  Newburgh  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  church,  for  a  society  of  canons  regular.  It  is  now 
a  private  residence.  Leicester  Hospital,  established  by  Robert 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  is  a  picturesque  example  of  half -limber 
building.  It  was  originally  used  as  the  hall  of  the  united  gilds 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  George  the 
Martyr.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  by  an  act  of  incorporation  ob> 
tained  in  1571,  founded  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  twelve 
poor  men  possessing  not  more  than  £5  a  year,  and  a  master. 
The  first  roaster,  appointed  by  the  earl  himself,  was  the  famous 
Puritan.  Thomas  Cart  wright.  St  John's  Hospital,  a  foundation  of 
the  time  of  Henry  U.,  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  Jacobean 
mansion.  There  are  numerous  charities  in  the  town,  the  principal 
being  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  White  and  Thomas 
Oken.  The  first  is  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  and  municipal 
stipends  and  to  the  King's  School.  By  the  charity  of  Sir  Thomas 
White,  the  sum  of  £100  is  lent,  without  interest,  to  young  trades- 
men for  a  period  of  nine  years.  The  King's  School,  an  important 
foundation  for  boys,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. It  occupies  niodem  buildings.  Up<m  the  same  foundation 
are  the  high  school  for  girb  and  the  King's  middle  school.  Among 
public  buildings  are  a  shire  hall,  free  library  and  museum. 
Industries  include  gelatine-  and  brick-making,  and  there  are 
ironworks.  The  parliamentary  borough  retums  one  member. 
Area,  56r3  acres. 

A  famous  site  in  the  vicinity  of  Warwick  is  Guy's  Cliffe,  where 
a  modem  mansion,  embodying  andent  remains,  crowns  the 
precipitous  rocky  bank  of  the  Avon.  Here  was  the  hermitage 
ci  the  fint  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick.  Blacklow  Hill  in  the  vicinity 
was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite 
courtier  of  Edward  II.,  in  131a. 

Warwick  (W«rmc,  WonewUi,  Warrewyk)  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station,  and  was  later  fortified  by  ifithelflaed, 
the  hdy  of  Merria,  against  the  Danes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  Warwick  was  a  royal  boroui^,  containing 
s6i  houses,  of  which  130  were  in  the  king's  hands,  while  19 
belonged  to  burgesses  who  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  they  had 
had  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  Conqueror  granted 
the  borough  to  Henry  of  Newburgh,  who  wss  created  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  in  all  probability  built  the  castle  on  the  site 
of  iEthelflsd's  fortification,  llie  Beauchamps,  successors  of 
Henry  of  Newburgh  as  earls  of  Warwick,  held  the  borough 
of  the  king  in  chief.  Although  the  borough  owed  its  early 
importance  to  the  castle  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  as  well  as  to  its 
position,  and  received  a  grant  of  afair  from  John,  earl  of  Warwick, 
in  is6i,  it  seems  to  have  developed  independently  of  them,  and 
received  no  charter  until  it  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
the  burgenes  of  Warwick  In  1546  after  it  had  come  into  the 
king's  ^ds  by  the  attainder  of  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick, 
in  149^  Other  charters  were  granted  In  issSf  1665.  1684  and 
1694,  of  which  that  of  1553  allowed  the  appointment  of  assistant 
burgesses,  though  this  was  discontinued  in  1698  because  through 
their  means  a  candidate  for  the  borough  was  elected  who  was  not 
supported  by  the  recorder  and  aldermen.   The  charter  of  1694 


conferred  the  title  of  **  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  "  on 
the  corporation,  and  appointed  the  offices  of  the  borough. 
The  mayor,  aldermen  and  assistant  burgesses  were  to  assemble 
yeariy  at  Michaelmas,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  burgesses 
nominate  two  aldermen,  who  should  elect  the  new  mayor  and 
other  officers.  A  mayor  rchising  office  was  to  be  fined  £20.  an 
alderman  £10  and  an  assistant  burgess  £5.  In  1882  the  borough 
was  divided  inio  three  wards,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor.  6  aldermen  and  18  town  councillors.  Warwick  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  from  1295,  but  in  1885  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.  In  addition  to  the  fair  granted  by  the  earl 
to  the  burgesses  in  1 261,  he  himself  held  by  prescriptive  right  a 
yearly  fair  in  August  and  a  market  every  Wednesday.  Another 
fair  was  granted  in  1390,  and  in  1413  the  fair  held  at  Michaelmas 
was  changed  to  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew.  Fairs  are  now  held 
on  the  1 2th  of  October  and  on  the  Monday  before  St  Thomas's 
day.  A  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  the  first  charter  for  this 
being  granted  in  1545.  A  gaol  is  mentioned  here  as  early  as 
1 200  in  a  pipe  roll  of  that  year. 

WARWICK,  a  township  of  Kent  county,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A., 
about  5  m.  Si  of  Providence,  on  the  W.  side  of  Narragansett  Bay 
(here  called  Providence  river)  and  crossed  by  the  Pawtuzet  river, 
which  is  in  its  k>wer  course  a  part  of  the  township's  northern 
boundary.  Pop.  (1890)  17,761;  (1900)  21,316,  of  whom  7791 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  26,629.  The  township  is 
crossed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway, 
and  electric  lines  serve  most  of  its  twenty-seven  rather  scattered 
villages.  The  larger  villages  are:  on  the  river,  Pontiac,  Natick, 
River  Point  (at  the  junction  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  the 
Pawtuxel),  Phoenix,  Centrcville  and  Crompton;  on  Greenwich 
Bay,  Apponaug  and  Warwick;  and  on  Providence  river, 
Shawomet,  Warwick  Neck,  Oakland  Beach,  Buttonwoods, 
Conimicut  and  Long  Meadow,  which  are  summer  resorts.  Water 
power  is  provided  by  the  Pawtuxet  river,  and  much  cotton  and 
some  woollen  and  print  goods  are  manufactured.  The  value  of 
the  factory  product  in  1905  was  17,051,971  (i7-x%  more  than 
in  1900);  of  the  total,  nine-tcntla  was  the  value  of  textile 
products.  Warwick,  originally  called  Shawomet  (Shawmut), 
its  Indian  name,  was  settled  in  1643  by  Samuel  Gorton  (9.9.) 
and  a  few  followers.  Gorton  quarrelled  with  the  Indians,  was 
carried  off  to  Boston,  was  tried  there  lot  heresy,  was  convicted, 
and  was  imprisoned;  was  released  with  orders  to  leave  the 
colony  in  March  1644,  went  to  England,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  his  settlement  in  1648  and 
renamed  it  in  honour  of  the  earl.  In  1647  the  settlement  entered 
into  a  union  with  Providence,  Newport  and  Portsmouth  under 
the  Warwick  (or  Williams)  charter  of  1644,  but  during  i6y- 
1654  Warwick  and  Providence  were  temporarily  separated  from 
the  other  two  towns.  Warwick  was  the  birthplace  of  General 
NathanacI  Greene. 

WARWICKSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded  N. 
by  Staffordshire,  E.  by  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire, 
S.  by  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  W.  by  Worcestershire. 
The  area  is  902-3  sq.  m.  The  river  Avon,  watering  a  rich  valley 
on  a  line  from  N.£.  to  S.W.,  divides  the  county  into  two  unequal 
parts.  The  greater,  lying  to  the  N.W.,  drains  principally  to  the 
Trent  through  the  rivers  Cole,  Blythe,  Rea,  Anker  and  minor 
streams.  Between  these  valleys,  and  dividing  the  system  from 
that  of  the  Avon,  the  land  rises  in  gentle  undulations,  and  is  of 
plateau-like  character,  generally  between  400  and  600  ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. There  are  considerable  tracts  of  this  nature  on  the  western 
boundary,  both  north  and  south  of  Birmingham,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  north  of  Rugby,  and  in  the  centre  between  the  Blythe, 
the  Anker  and  the  Avon.  From  this  side  the  Avon  receives  the 
Swift,  the  Sowe  and  the  Alne.  The  northern  district  was 
distinguished  by  Camden  as  the  Woodland,  as  opposed  to  the 
southern  or  Fcldon,  **  a  plain  champain."  The  northern  wood- 
land embraced  the  ancient  forest  of  Arden  (q.v.)  and  it  is  this 
district  which  gave  to  the  county  the  common  epithets  of 
"  woody  "  or  "  Icafy.*^  *  The  Feldon  or  south-eastern  district 
is  almost  wholly  in  the  Avon  valley.  From  this  side  the 
Avon  receives  the  Leam,  the  Itchen  and  the  Stour.   Along  the 
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fOUth-ea$tern  boundary  runs  the  highest  line  of  hills  in  the  county, 
retching  some  800  ft.,  and  including  Edge  Hill  (which  gives 
name  to  the  battle  of  1643).  and  the  Brailes,  Dassctt,  Napton 
and  Shuckburgh  hills.  The  county  boundary  here  extends 
across  the  highest  line  of  hills,  to  Include  the  headwaters  of  some 
of  the  feeders  of  the  Cherwell,  and  thus  a  small  part  of  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Thames.  These  hills  rise  abruptly,  and 
command  wide  views  over  the  champaign.  The  finest  silvan 
scenery  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon;  the  position  of  Guy's 
Cliffe  and  of  Warwick  Castle  are  well-known  examples.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  scenic  characteristics  of  the 
county  in  the  writings  of  its  most  famous  son,  William  Shake- 

Ceology.—The  Archcan  rocks  are  represented  by  some  volcanic 
ashes  and  intrusive  dykes  (the  C^ldecote  Scries),  which  are  exposed 
north-west  of  Nuneaton.  They  dip  south-westward  under  the 
Cambrian  beds— Hartshill  Quartrite  and  Stockingford  Shales — 
which  give  rise  to  higher  ground;  the  quartxite,  which  is  opened  up 
in  numerous  large  roadstone  quarries,  contains  towards  its  summit 
a  fauna  suggesting  that  of  the  OUneUus  aone,  one  of  the  oldest  faunas 
known.  The  quaruite  as  well  as  the  overlying  shales  is  seamed 
with  intrusive  dykes  of  diorite.  A  small  inlier  of  the  same  shales 
occurs  at  Dosthill,  south  of  Tamworth.  The  Coal  Measures  of  the 
Warwiclohire  coalfield  crop  out  in  the  north  of  the  county  between 
Nuneaton  and  Tamworth  and  contain  valuable  coal-seams;  they 
pass  conformably  under  the  so-called  Permian  red  sandstones  and 
marls  which  are  apparently  the  equivalents  of  the  Keele  Beds 
of  Staffordshire,  and  like  them  should  be  grouped  with  the  Coal 
Measures;  they  occupy  a  considerable  area  north  and  west  of 
Coventry,  and  at  Corley  form  high  ground  (625  ft.);  in  several  places 
shafts  have  been  sunk  through  them  to  the  productive  Coal  Measures 
below.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupiecl  in  the  northern  half  by 
the  Triassic  red  rocks,  and  in  the  south-east  by  the  Lias.  Of  the 
Trias  the  Hunter  (soft  red  sandstones  with  peoble-beds)  is  repre- 
sented only  between  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldfield.  where  it  is 
succeeded  oy  the  Keuper  Sandstone,  whkh  is  occasionally  exposed 
also  around  the  cdee  of  the  coalfield  (Tamworth,  Coventry,  Warwick. 
Maxstoke) ;  the  Keuper  Marls  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  while  some  sandstones  in  them  form  picturesque  scarps 
near  Henley-in-Arden.  The  highly  fossiliferous  Rhaetic  beds  which 
intrxxiuce  the  Lias  are  seldom  exposed.  The  Lower  Lias  limestones 
are  worked  for  cement  (as  near  Rugby)  and  abound  in  ammonites. 
The  Middle  Lias  sands  and  limestones  follow,  and  form  escarpments 
(as  at  Edge  Hill,  710  ft.);  but  these  and  the  lowest  members  of  the 
Oolite  series  scarcely  ctxms  the  county  boundary  from  Oxfordshire. 
Glacial  drift*— boulder-clay,  sand  and  gravd — overspread  large  areas 
of  the  ^er  rocks;  their  composition  shows  them  to  have  been 
deposited  from  glaciers  or  ice-«beets  which  entered  the  district  from 
the  Irish  Sea,  from  North  Wales  and  from  the  North  Sea.  Later 
fluvio-glacial  gravels  of  the  Avon  valley  have  yielded  mammalian 
remains  (hippopotamus,  mammoth,  &c;,  while  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments of  quartzite  have  been  found  in  the  old  graveb  of  the  Rea 
near  Binmngham.  Coal,  ironstone,  lime  and  cement  are  the  chief 
mineral  products;  manganese  ore  was  formerly  got  from  the 
Cambrian  rocks. 

Oimate  and  Xminittitre.— The  climate  is  generally  mild  and 
healthy.  The'  sou  is  on  the  whole  good,  and  consists  of  various 
loams,  marls,  graveb  and  days,  well  suited  for  most  of  the  usual 
crops.  It  is  nch  in  pasture-land,  and  dairy-farming  is  increasing. 
It  has  excellent  orchards  and  market-nrdens,  and  possesses  some 
of  the  finest  woodlands  in  England.  About  five-sixths  of  the  total 
area,  a  high  proportion,  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  about  two- 
thirds  is  m  permanent  pasture.  Oats  and  wheat  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  under  grain  crops.  In  connexion  with  the  cattle- 
rearing  and  dairy-farming,  over  half  the  acreage  under  green  crops 
b  occupied  by  turnips,  swedes  and  mangolds. 

Indusiries. — ^Thc  industrial  part  of  the  oount^f  b  the  northern. 
Warwickshire  includes  the  greatest  manufactunng  centre  of  the 
Midlands — Birmingham,  though  the  suburbs  of  that  city  extend 
into  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire.  Metal-working  in  all  orandies 
b  prosecuted  here,  besides  other  industries.  Coventry  b  noted  for 
cycle-making,  and,  with  Bed  worth  and  Nuneaton  and  the  intervening 
vilbges.  b  a  seat  of  the  ribbon-  and  tape-makers.  A  small  rich 
coalfield  occurs  in  the  north-east,  extending  outside  the  county 
northward  from  Coventry.  Clay,  limestone  and  other  stone  are 
<|uarried  at  various  points,  and  an  appreciable  amount  of  iron  ore 
b  raised. 

Commumiattions. — The  main  line  of  the  London  &  North-Wcstem 
railway  runs  within  the  county  near  the  N.E.  boundary,  by  Rueby, 
Nuneaton  and  Tamworth.  with  branches  to  Leamington  and  War- 
wick, Coventry  and  Birmingham,  and  cross-branches.  The  northern 
line  of  the  Great  Western  railway  runs  through  Leamington  and 
Warwick  to  Birmingham,  with  branches  to  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
HenIcy-in*Arden.  The  Leicester  and  Birmingham  branch  of  the 
Midland  railway  crosses  the  north  of  the  county  by  Nuneaton,  and 
the  Birminghaffl-Evosham  line  of  thb  compsiny  serves  Aloester. 


The  East  and  West  Junction  railway,  from  BGswonh  m  North- 
amptonshire, ser\-cs  btratford-on-Avon  and  terminates  at  Broom 
Junction  on  the  Evesham  line  of  the  Midland  Water  communica- 
tion through  the  eaM  of  the  county  is  afforded  by  the  Oxford  and 
Coventry  canals.  The  Warwick  &  Napcon  canal  loins  the  Oxford 
at  Napton;  the  Warwick  &  Birmuigham  joins  tneae  towns,  and 
the  Strat(ofd-on-Avon  is  a  branch  from  it.  The  Fazeley  canal  runs 
N.E.  from  Birmingham.  None  of  the  rivers  b  of  commercial  value 
for  navigation. 

PopuUuion  and  AdminisiraHon.'^Tbt  tret  of  the  andent 
county  B  577462  acres,  with  a  population  in  i8qi  of  8o$,07}, 
and  in  xqoi  of  897,835.  the  chief  centres  of  increase  lying  natur- 
ally in  the  parts  about  Birnaingham  and  Coventry.  The  area 
of  the  adminbtrative  county  is  579,885  acres.  The  municipal 
boroughs  are:  Aston  Manor  (pop.  77,326),  Birmingham  (523,304), 
Coventry  (69,978),  Leamington,  officially  Royal  Leamington 
Spa  (26,888),  Nuneaton  (24,996),  Stratford-on-Avon  (8310), 
Sutton  Coldfield  (14.264)  and  Warwick  (11,889),  the  county 
town.  The  urban  dbtricts  are:  Bulkington  (1548),  Erdiagton 
(16,368),  Kenilworth  (4544)  and  Rugby  (16,830).  Among  the 
towns  not  appearing  in  thcae  Ibts  there  should  be  Dwntioned: 
Alcester  (2303),  Aiherstone  (5248),  Bedworth  (7169),  Coleshill 
(2593).  Foleshill  (5514)  and  Solihull  (75x7).  Warwickshire  b 
in  the  midhind  circuit,  and  assises  are  held  at  Warwick.  It 
has  one  court  of  quarter  sestions,  and  b  divided  into  14  petty 
sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Birmingham,  (Coventry, 
Royal  Leamington  Spa,  Stratfoid-on-Avon,  Sutton  Coklfiekt  and 
Warwick  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Birmingham  and  Warwick  have,  in  additkm, 
separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  The  total  number  of  civil 
parishes  b  267.  The  county,  which  b  mostly  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  but  also  extends  into  those  of  Lichfield,  Gkniccster, 
Peterborotigh  and  Oxford,  contains  397  ecclesiastical  parishes 
or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part.  Warwickshire  has  four  parlia> 
mentaiy  divisions — Northern  or  Tamwoith.  North-eastern  or 
Nuneaton,  South-eastern  or  Rugby,  and  South-western  or  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  each  returning  one  member.  The  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Aston  Manor,  Coventry  and  Warwick  return  one 
member  each,  and  that  of  Birmingham  has  seven  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member. 

Birmingham  b  the  seat  of  a  tmiversity,  of  the  large  grammar 
school  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  of  other  important  educatjooal 
institutions.  At  Rugby  b  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English 
public  schoob.  The  King's  School,  Warwick,  b  a  large  boys' 
school,  and  the  Leamington  High  School  b  for  giris.  There  b 
a  day  training  college  for  schoolmasters  and  sdioolmistreaacs  in 
connexion  with  Mason  University  College,  Birmingham.  Aoiong 
other  institutions  there  may  be  mentioned  the  Lady  Warwick 
College  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  higher  branches  of 
agriculture,  &c.,  founded  by  Frances,  countess  of  Warwick,  at 
Reading  in  1898.  and  subsequently  removed  to  Studley  Castle 
in  western  Warwickshire,  where  there  b  accommodation  for 
50  students. 

Hisl^ry.—Tht  earliest  English  settlers  in  the  district  now 
known  as  Warwickshire  were  a  tribe  of  Hwiccas  who,  pushing 
up  the  Severn  valley  in  the  6th  century,  made  their  way  along 
the  passages  afforded  by  the  Avon  valley  and  the  Roman  Fosse 
Way,  the  extent  of  their  settlement  being  indicated  by  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  vast  forest  at  Ardeo, 
stretching  from  the  Avon  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Birmingham, 
baned  any  progress  northwards,  at  the  same  time  affording 
protection  fiom  the  Anglian  tribes  who  were  already  settled 
about  Atherstone,  and  it  was  only  after  the  battle  of  Cbencesler 
in  628  that  the  whole  of  the  Hwiccan  territory  was  comprised 
in  Merda.  In  675  Cosford  was  included  in  the  endowment  ct 
Peterborough,  and  in  757  iEthelbald  was  slain  at  Seckmgton 
in  k  battle  with  the  West  Saxons.  The  shire  of  Warwick  origin- 
ated in  the  xoth  century  about  iCthelflcd's  new  burgh  at 
Warwick,  and  b  mentioneid  by  name  in  the  Saxon  CkromiU  in 
X016,  when  it  was  harried  by  Canute.  The  Danes  made  frequent 
incursions  in  the  dbtrict  in  the  xoth  and  11  th  centuriea,  but  no 
traces  of  their  settlements  occur  south  of  Rugby. 

The  shire  offered  little  resbtance  to  the  Conqueror,  wbo  was 


at  Warwick  in  xo68,  tnd  TlniiUn  tbe  tiMriff  WM  aiM^  ^ 
Englishmen  to  retain  large  estates  which  he  had  Md Td^  * 


the 

his 


conquest,  his  family  long  continuing  in  the  oouniy 
name  of  Arden.  The  fortification  which  he  had  raised  at^Sf^ '' 
\KniIiam  entrusted  to  Henry,  son  of  Roger  de  Beaunanxt,  %^ 
wards  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Robert,  count  of  Mcnlan,  Hcuy 
dder  brother,  had  an  important  fief.    Coventry  Minster  w^ 
richly  endowed,  and  in  1285  the  prior  claimed  axoong  other 
privileges  to  have  an  independent  coroner  and  to  hold  two 


courts  a  year.   The  earidom  and  castle  of  Warwick  sabseqnently  1  qI  uli  '**  '• 

prxkncsat|iathei2^*  *• 


passed  to  the  Beauchamps,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  to  the  i  Qo!^^ 
Nevilles.    The  Clintons,  founders  <rf  the  castles  and  priories  at  I  ^thT^ 


Maxstoke  and  Kenilworth,  enjoyed  large  estates  in  the  county 
dinring  the  Norman  period. 

The  ten  Domesday  hundreds  oi  Warwickshire  are  now  reduced 
to  four,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  i  rth  century.  Hemling- 
ford  represents  the  Domesday  himdred  of  Coleshill;  Rnightlow, 
the  Domesday  hundreds  of  Bomelau,  Meretone  and  Stanlei; 
Kineton,  the  Domesday  hundreds  of  Tremelau,  Honesberie, 
Fexhole  and  Berricestone;  Barlichway,  the  Domesday  btmdreds 
of  Femecumbe  and  Patelau.  Coleshill  took  its  name  from  Coles- 
hill,  a  town  near  the  junction  oi  the  Cole  and  the  Blythe; 
Hemlingford  from  a  ford  over  the  Tame  near  Kingsbury; 
Knightlow  from  a  lull  on  Dunsmore  Heath;  Meretone  and 
Stanl^  from  the  villages  of  Marton  and  Stonelei^^;  Berrice- 
stone from  Barcheston  on  the  Stour;  Barlichway  from  a  plot 
of  ground  on  a  hill  between  Haselor  and  Burton.  Patelau 
hundred,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  tumulus  between 
Wootton  Wawen  and  Stratford-on-Avon,  was  a  liberty  of  the 
bishops  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  17th  centiury,  though  reckoned 
part  of  Barlichway  hundred,  possessed  a  court  leet  and  court 
baron.  The  boundaries  of  Warwickshire  have  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged  since  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  SpUsbury, 
now  in  Oxfordshire,  Romsley,  Shipley,  Quat  and  Rudge,  now 
in  Shn^tshiro,  and  Cbillington,  now  in  Staffordshiro.  were  assessed 
under  this  county,  while  Sawbridge,  Berkswell,  Whttacre,  Over 
and  Whichford,  now  in  this  county,  were  assessed  under 
Northamptonshire.  Warwickshire  was  united  with  Leicester- 
shire under  one  sheriff  unto  1566,  the  shire  court  for  the  former 
being  held  at  Warwick. 

In  the  13th  century  Warwickshire  included  the  deaneries  of 
Warwick  and  Kineton  within  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Worcester;  the  rest  of  the  county  constituting  the  archdeaconry 
of  Coventry  within  the  Lichfield  diocese,  with  the  deaneries 
of  Coventry,  Stoneley,  Merton  and  Arden.  In  1836  tlie  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry  was  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
and  in  1854  its  deaneries  were  entirely  reconstituted  and  made 
thirteen  in  number.  In  1861  the  deanery  of  Alcester  was  formed 
within  the  archdeaconry  of  Worcester,  and  Kineton  was  divided 
into  North  Kineton  and  South  Kineton.  In  1804  the  deaneries 
of  Aston,  Birmingham,  Coleshill,  Northfield,  Polesworth, 
Solihull  and  Sutton  Coldfield  were  formed  into  the  archdeaconry 
of  Birmingham,  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  now  including 
the  deaneries  of  Atherstone,  Baginton,  Coventry,  Daasett 
Magna,  Dunchurch,  Leamington,  Monks  Kirby,  Rugby  and 
Southam. 

In  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Simon  de  Montfort 
placed  Kenilworth  Castle  in  charge  of  Sir  John  (Uffard,  who  In 
1264  attacked  Warwick  Castle  and  took  prisoner  the  eari  and 
countess  of  Warwick,  who  had  supported  the  king.  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  the  Nevilles,  represented  by  theearl  of  Warwick, 
supported  the  Yorkist  cause,  while  Coventry  was  a  Lancastrian 
stronghold.  On  the  out  break  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  1 7th  century 
Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire  were  associated  for  the  parlu- 
ment  under  Lord  Brooke.  The  battle  of  Edgehill  was  fought 
m  1642,  and  In  1643  Birmingham,  then  a  small  town  noted  for 
its  Puritanism,  was  sacked  by  Pnnce  Rupert.  Coventry  endured 
a  siege  in  1642,  and  skirmishes  took  place  at  Southam  and 
Warwick. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Surve>'  the  industries  of  Warwick- 
shire were  almost  exclusively  agriciiltural.  the  extensive  wood- 
lands north  of  the  Avon  affordhig  pasturage  for  sheep,  while 
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'^i        th«    of  the  staff,  with  the  nnk  of  cdoiieL  Hit  personal  xelatjoiis  wirh 
Braddock  were  friendly  throag|iattt»  and  in  the  cmJamitcMis  dd^I? 
he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  fiery  energy  wluch  always  Ja 
^M'dden  beneath  his  calm  and  unruffled  exterior.     Me  ranged  th 
•olc  field  on  horseback,  making  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
'  for  Indian  buUcU,  and,  in  spite  of  what  he  called  the 
'dly  behaviour  "  of  the  regular  troops,  saved  the  expedi- 
innihilation,  and  brought  the  remnant  of  his  Virvjn^M 
n  in  fair  order.    In  spite  of  his  rcckJc^  exposure 
I  he  few  unwoundcd  ofikcis.    In  August,  after  his' 
^missioned  commander  of  the  Virginia  forces 
•  hree  years  old.    For  about  two  years  his  task 


"90.  •adT^J^,  - 

mtwodiviMo^r^^V};''.' 

jnd  Tamirorth*^'^ 
the  represenuUoii  ©i  *£* 
membcn.  •• 

AiUiqialia.r^Ot  w^NQn»w 
the  fine,  church  of  WoottSivRi^-*"  ^ 


Otherwise  the  type  »  •can*.  vJJV^*  '^T,  .- 
and  jewelry,  have  been  (ouivd  s,?^'**  ••• 
Bridip  on  WatUng  Street.   For  "^?^*» 


ng  a  frontier  of  more  than  350  m.  with 
'crcd  the  more  difficult  by  the  insub- 
nncc  of  his  soldiers,  and  by  irritating 
precedence.    To  settle   the  latter 
Boston,  in  1756,  to  confer  with 
the  winter  of  1757  his  health 
''c  had  the  pleasure  of  com- 
-xpcdiiion  under  General 
ucsnc  and  renamed  it 
•  the  end  of  the  year 
•a  being  at  an  end. 


>^. 


with  Its  three  spires  is  (amoos,  andii'**''* 

mentioned:  Wobton  and  BerlaweU  £,;!••-  v 
Polesworth.  formeriy  conventual,  and  cSS  ^ '''^' 
and  in  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^da!Sl^*^ 
noteworthy  bujldtng.  and  Wa»mS^j5r*^»t 


"J«c(i73a-i8oa), 

'rtt  Vernon/ 
'  a  typical 
'member 

large 


a  very  nocewortby  budding,  and  WamiiiSSr*' ^^'•tv '"  '*''«« 

remarkable  specimen  o£  domiu  wuiaW^al:,?^.'^  -  'e'v 

There  are  also  fine  examples  of  Decorated  wo2l^*»^*  .***     '  •- 

Solihull  and  Tempk  Balsall  in  Arden.  and  Brai£i^^  •*  v     '* 
hills.    Among  the  numerous  religious  hoiuct  in  ttM*^^^  ''"'" 
have  left  remains.   Such  are  the  Cistercian  fouBdjMLS??**yX^'* 
Abbey  near  Coventry,  of  the  12th  century.  adiSSSftSCi^ 
of  that  name  in  a  beautiful  park;  of  Mcrevate  near  Atk       "^*n««(l 
of  Stoneleigh  near  Kenilworth.  also  adjoining  a  famm  *^^^'^**M 
This  abbey  was  a  12th-century  foundation,  but  a  maieA^*  "^'**^ 
of  the  14th  century  also  stands.    Maxstoke  Priory,  'n  AnP^^<"<^ 
foundatkMi  for  Augustinian  canons  of  the  14th  century    ^ir^**  * 
Abbey  was  a  Benedictine  nunnery  of  the  12th  century*  bJ?*w^ 
name  is  given  to  a  modem  mansion.    In  view  of  the  large  shart  Ivl 
county  has  had  in  war.  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  many  examnkl 
of  great  fortified  houses  or  castles.   Warwick  Castle  and  kenilwonS 
Caistle.  the  one  still  a  splendid  residence,  the  other  a  no  less  splcndS 
ruin,  are  described  under  those  towns.    At  Hartshill  (the  binhpUM 
of  Michael  Drayton  the  poet)  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  Norman  castle. 
Among  fortified  mansions  Maxstoke  Castle  is  of  the  14th  century* 
Baddmy  Clinton  Hall  is  of  the  isth  as  it  stands,  but  is  an  earlier 
foundation;  Astley  Castle  is  another  good  specimen  of  the  period. 
Compton  Wyniates.  once  fortified,  is  a  beautiful  Elizabethan  house 
of  bnck.  so  remarkably  hidden  in  a  hollow  of  the  southern  hills  as 
to  be  visible  only  from  the  closest  proximity  on  all  sides;  Charles  I. 
lodged  here  during  the  Civil  Wars.   Chariecote  Park  is  a  modernized 
Elixabethan  hall  m  an  exquisite  situation  on  the  Avon  above  Strat- 
fo«d.     Of  more  modern  mansions  Arbury  Hall,  Astley  Castle, 
Newnham  Paddox.  Ragley  Hall  and  Walton  Hall  may  be  mentioned. 
See  Vtcioria  County  History,  Waranckslnrti  Sir  William  Dugpdale, 
Tht  Aniiqmhet  of  IrarvicJbMtrr  (London,  1656:  and  ed.,  2  vols.. 
London.  1730);  W.  Smith,  A  History  of  the  County  oj  Warwick 
(Birmingham,  1830):  J.  T.  Butskss.  Historic  Warvnckshirt  (London, 
1876):  aarly  Earthworks  in   Warwickshire  (Birmingham,    1884): 
S.  Timmins,  Hutory  of  Warwicksktre  ("  Popular  County  History  '• 
series)  (London.  1889);  J.  Hannet,  The  Forest  of  Arden  (London, 

1863)- 

WASH,  THR,  a  shalbw  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  on  the  Lincohi* 
shire  and  Norfolk  coast  of  England.  It  is  roughly  square  in 
shape,  penetrating  the  land  for  22  m.,  and  being  20  m.  wide  at 
the  bead  and  is  at  the  mouth.  Through  the  sandbanks  which 
form  its  bed  there  are  two  main  channds  into  deep  water;  one, 
Boston  Deeps,  is  kept  open  by  the  waters  of  the  Witham  and 
Wellaad;  the  other,  Lynn  Deqis,  gives  passage  to  those  of  the 
Nene  and  the  Great  Ouse.  The  Wash  is  the  remnant  of  a  much 
brger  bay.  which  covered  a  large  part  of  the  Fens  which  now 
border  it;  it  is  gradually  filling  with  the  deposits  of  the  rivers, 
and  from  time  to  time  small  poruons  are  redaimed  (see  Fens). 
The  flat  bordering  lands  are  protected  by  sea-walls.  The 
formerly  dangerous  passage  of  the  manh-lands,  which  were 
liable  to  irruptions  of  the  tide,  is  illustrated  by  the  accident  to 
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Ring  John  in  X2i6  shortly  before  his  death.  Passing  over 
the  Cross  Keys  Wash,  near  Sution  Bridge,  his  baggage  and 
treasure  wagons  were  engulfed  and  be  himself  barely  escaped 
with  life. 

WASHBUBV,  CADWALLADER  COLDBN  (1S1S-X882). 
American  soldier  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Liveimore,  Maine, 
on  the  aznd  of  April  1818.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842, 
and  removed  to  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  where  he  practised 
law,  speculated  in  land  and  engaged  in  banking.  He  became 
prominent  in  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a  member  (1855- 
1861)  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  his  brother 
Israel  (181J-1885)  was  a  member  from  Maine  in  1851-1861;  his 
brother  tlihtt  Benjamin  (see  below)  changed  the  speUing 
of  the  family  surname  to  Washbume.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  he  became  colonel  of  the  Second  Wisconsin 
Cavalry,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  on  the  i6th  of 
July  1862  and  to  major-general  on  the  29th  of  November  186a, 
and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  (4.th  July  1863),  after 
which  he  served  in  Texas  and  West  Tennessee.  Resigning  from 
the  army  in  1865,  he  became  extensively  interested  in  flour-milling 
and  lumbering  in  Wisconsin.  From  1867  to  1871  be  was  again 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  subsequently 
served  one  term  (1872-1874)  as  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

WASHBURN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Bayfield  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  52  m.  E.  of  Superior,  Wis.,  and  about 
6  m.  N.  o!  Ashland,  on  Chcquamegon  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Superior.  Pop.  (1910)  3830.  Washburn  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  railways, 
and  by  several  lines  of  lake  steamships.  The  city  is  finely 
utuated  on  high  land  above  the  bay,  and  is  a  pc^ular  summer 
resort,  being  especially  well  known  for  its  boating  and  fishing. 
It  has  a  Carnegie  library.  Among  its  manufactures  are  staves, 
shinies,  lumber,  wooden  ware  and  bricks.  There  is  a  powder 
and  dynamite  plant  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  dty  there  are  also 
grain  elevators  and  large  coal  docks,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  valuable  stone  quarries.  In  1659  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 
toudied  here  on  their  trip  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
In  1665  Father  Claude  Allouez,  the  Jesuit,  esublishcd  on  the 
shore*of  the  bay,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  dly,  the 
first  French  mission  in  Wisconsin,  which  he  named  "  La  Pointe 
du  Saint  Esprit,"  and  which  in  1669  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette.  The  place  was  visited  by  Du  Luih 
in  1681-1682,  and  here  in  1693  he  Sueur,  a  fur  trader,  built  a 
stockaded  post.  In  x  7 18  a  fort  was  erected  and  a  French  garrison 
pbced  in  it.  About  1820-1821  a  trading  post  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  was  established  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
present  city,  named  in  honour  of  Governor  C.  C.  Washburn, 
dates  iirom  about  1879,  but  its  growth  was  slow  untH  after  1888. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1904. 

WASHBURNE,  EUHU  BENJAMIN  (1816*1887),  American 
atatesman,  bom  in  Livermore,  Maine,  on  the  23Td  of  September 
1816.  He  was  one  of  seven  brothers,  of  whom  four  sat  in  Congress 
from  as  many  different  states.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1839, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1840  he 
removed  to  Galena,  Illinois.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
J852,  where,  first  as  a  Whig  and  afterwards  as  a  Republican, 
he  represented  his  district  continuously  until  1869,  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  debate,  and  earning  the  lutme  "  watch-dog 
of  the  Treasury  "  by  his  consistent  and  vigorous  opposition  to 
extravagant  and  unwise  appropriations.  He  contributed  much 
to  aid  General  Grant  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  latter  on 
becoming  Presdent  made  Washbume  secretary  of  state.  On 
account  of  ill-health,  however,  he  served  only  twelve  days, 
and  was  then  appointed  minister  to  France,  where  during  the 
Franco-  Prussian  War  and  the  Commune  he  won  much  distinction 
■s  protector  of  German  and  other  foreign  dtixens  in  Paris.  He 
was  the  only  foreign  minister  who  remained  at  his  post  during 
the  Commune.  In  1877  he  retired  from  public  hie,  and  died  in 
Chicago.  HI.,  on  the  22nd  of  October  1887.  He  published 
RtiMtctions  of  a  Minister  to  Prance  {2  vols.,  1887),  and  edited 
Tlu  Ed$oard$  Papers  (1884). 


WASHUIOTON.  BOOKBB  TAUAPBBBO  (^.  f 89Q-  ), 
American  negro  teacher  aiid  reformer,  was  bom  on  a  plantaiioii 
near  Hak's  Font,  FVanklin  county,  Vir^nia.  Soon  alter  the 
Civil  War  he  went  to  Maklen,  West  Virginia,  where  he  worked 
in  a  salt  furnace  and  then  in  a  coal  mine.  He  obtained  an 
elementary  education  at  night  school,  and  worked  as  a  home 
servant  in  a  family  where  hk  ambition  for  knoiHedge  was 
encouraged.  In  187a  "by  walking,  begging  tides  both  in  wagons 
and  in  the  cars  "  he  travelled  500  m.  to  the  Hampton  (Virginia) 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  where  he  .remained  three 
years,  working  as  janitor  for  his  board  and  education,  and 
graduated  in  1875.  For  two  yeaa  he  uoght  at  Maiden,  West 
Virginia,  and  studied  for  eight  months  (1878-1879)  at  the  Way- 
land  Seminary  in  Washington,  D.C  In  1879  he  became  in- 
structor at  the  Hampton  Institute,  where  he  trained  about 
seventy-five  American  Indiana  with  whom  General  S.  C 
Armstrong  was  carrying  on  an  educational  expmment,  and 
he  developed  the  night  school,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  institution.  In  i88x  he  was  ai^wintcd 
organiser  and  prindpal  of  a  negro  normal  school  at  Tuskegee, 
Alabama  (9.V.),  for  which  the  state  legislature  had  made  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $2ooa  Opened  in  July  1881  in  a  h'ttle  shanty 
and  church,  the  Tuskegee  Normal  iod  Industrial  Institute 
became,  under  Washington's  presidency,  the  foremost  exponent 
of  industrial  education  for  the  negro.  To  promote  its  interests 
and  to  establish  better  understanding  between  whites  and 
blacks,  Washington  dchvered  many  addresses  throughout  the 
United  States,  notably  a  speech  in  1895  at  the  opening  of  the 
Atlanta  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition.  In  1900 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he  oiganized  the  National  Negro 
Business  League.    Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 

degree  of  A.M.  in  1896,  and  Dartmouth  that  of  LL.D.  in  1901. 

Among  his  publtcationt  are  a  remarkable  autobiography.  Up 
from  Skaery  (1901).  Th*  Future  of  Ike  Amencan  Negro  (1899). 
Somng  and  tteating  (1900),  Character  BtnUtW  (1902).  Worktwi  wUk 
the  Hands  ( I904)i  Tusketee  and  its  PeopU  ( 1905).  Pnltsni  tko  most  t«le 
Life  (1906),  Ltfe  of  Fredenck  Dougjkiss  (1007),  The  Neffo  iu  Business 
(1907)  and  The  Story  of  the  Negro  (1909). 

WASHINQTON.  BUSRROD  (1762-1829),  American  jurist, 
nephew  oi  George  Washington,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  15th  of  June  X762.  He  gradiuted  in 
1 7  78  at  the  College  of  William  and  Maiy.  where  he  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sodety;  was  a  nocmber  of  a 
volunteer  cavalry  troop  in  1780;  studied  law  in  Philadelphia 
in  1781,  and  began  practice  in  his  native  county.  He  served  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  1787,  and  in  the  following  year  sa( 
in  the  convention  which  ratified  for  Virginia  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. After  living  in  Alexandria  for  a  short  time  he  removed 
to  Richmond  and  in  1798  was  appointed  an  assodate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  President  John  Adams. 
Hft  was  George  Washington's  h'terary  executor,  and  supervised 
the  preparation  of  John  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  (5  vols., 
1804-1807) ;  and  on  Mrs  Waahinglon's  death  in  1802  he  inherited 
Mount  Vemon  and  a  part  of  the  estate.  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  26th  of  November  1829. 

WASHINGTON.  OBORGB  (i733-i799).  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Bridges  Creek,  Westmoreland 
county,  Viiginia,  on  the  22nd  (Old  Style  i*th)  of  February 
1732.  The  genealogical  researches  of  Mr  Henry  £.  Waters 
seem  to  have  established  the  connexion  of  the  family  with  the 
Washingtons  of  Sulgrave.  Northamptonshire,  England.  The 
brothers  John  and  Lawrence  Washington  appear  in  Virginia 
in  i6$8.  John  took  up  Uuid  at  Bridges  Creek,  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  m  1666,  and  died  in  1676  His  eldest 
son.  Lawrence,  married  Mildred  Warner,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children — John,  Augustine  (1694-r 743)  and  Mildred.  Augustine 
Washington  married  twice.  By  the  first  marriage,  with  Jane 
Butler,  there  were  four  children,  two  of  whom,  Lawremx  and 
Augustine,  grew  to  manhood  By  the  second  marriage,  m  1730, 
with  Mary  Ball,  descendant  of  a  family  which  migrated  to 
Virginia  in  1657.  there  were  six  children— George,  Betty,  Samuel, 
John,  Charles  and  Mildred.  Upon  the  death  of  the  father, 
Lawrence  inherited  the  estate  at  Hunting  Creek,  on  the  Potomac. 
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Utcr  known  as  IfouBt  VeroOR,  and  Geovifie  the  estate  en  tho 
Rappahannock,  neariy  opposite  Frcdericksbuig,  where  his 
father  usually  lived. 

Ot  Washington's  early  life  little  is  known,  probably  because 
there  was  little  unusual  to  tclL  The  stoiy  of  the  hatchet  and 
the  cherty>tree,  and  similar  tales,  axe  undoubtedly  apocryphal, 
having  been  coined  by  Washington's  most  popular  biographer, 
Mason  Weens  (d.  1825).*  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
boy's  life  was  markedly  different  from  that  common  to  >^rginia 
families  in  easy  circumstances;  plantation  affairs,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  a  little  reading  making  up  its  substance.  From  1735 
to  X739  he  lived  at  what  a  now  called  Mount  Vernon,  and  after* 
wards  at  the  estate  on  the  Rappahannock.  His  education  was 
only  dementary  and  very  defective,  except  in  mathematics, 
in  which  be  was  largely  self-taught;  and  although  at  his  death 
he  left  a  comdderable  library,  he  was  never  ana^iduous  reader. 
Although  he  had  throughout  his  life  a  good  deal  of  official  contact 
with  the  French,  he  never  mastered  their  language.  Some 
careful  reading  <rf  good  books  there  must  have  been,  however  J 
for  in  spite  of  pervading  illiteracy,  common  in  that  age,  in  matters 
of  grammar  and  spelling,  he  acquired  a  dignified  and  effective 
English  style.  The  texts  of  his  writings,  as  published  by  Jarcd 
Sparks,  have  been  so  "  edited  "  in  these  respects  as  to  destroy 
their  value  as  evidence;  but  the  ediiwn  of  Mr  Worthington  C. 
Ford  restores  the  original  texts.  Washington  left  school  in  the 
notumn  of  r747,  and  from  this  lime  we  begin  to  know  something 
of  his  life. .  He  was  then  at  Mount  Vernon  with  his  half-brother 
Lawrence,  who  was  also  his  guardian.  Lawrence  was  a  son-in-law 
of  William  Fairfax,  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  pbntation  of 
Beivoir,  and  agent  for  the  extensive  Fairfax  bnds  in  the  colony. 
Lawrence  had  served  with  Fairfax  at  Cartagena,  and  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  from  whom  Mount 
Vernon  was  named.  The  story  that  a  commission  as  midshipman 
was  obtained  for  George  through  the  good  offices  of  the  admiral, 
Irat  that  the  opposition  of  the  boy's  mother  put  an  end  to  the 
scheme,  seems  to  lack  proof.  In  1748,  however,  through  the 
influence  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  the  head  of  the  family,  who 
had  come  to  America  to  live,  Washington,  then  only  sixteen  ytu* 
hi  age,  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  Fairfax  property;  and  an 
appointment  as  public  surveyor  soon  fcdlowed.  The  next  three 
ytMXB  were  aptxA  in  this  service,  most  of  the  time  on  the  frontier. 
He  always  retained  a  diapcaitimi  to  speculate  in  western  lands, 
the  ultimate  value  of  which  he  early  appreciated;  many  of  ha 
later  investments  of  this  character  are  treated  in  C.  W.  Butter- 
field's  WashingfoH-Crawford  L€ti€rs  (1877).  He  seems,  too,  to 
h&ve  impressed  others  already  with  his  force  of  mind  and  char- 
acter. Ini75x  he  accompanied  his  half-brother  Lawrence,  who 
was  stricken  with  consumption,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
had  an  atuck  of  small-pox  which  left  him  marked  for  life. 
Lawrence  died  in  the  foUowmg  year,  making  George  executor 
under  the  will  and  residuary  hdr  of  Mount  Vernon;  and  the 
latter  estate  became  his  in  1761. 

'  In  October  1753,  on  the  eve  of  the  last  French  and  Indian  war, 
Washington  was  chosen  by  Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie  as  the 
agent  to  warn  the  French  away  from  their  new  posts  on  the 
Ohio,  in  western  Pennsylvania.  He  accomplished  the  winter 
journey  safely,  though  with  considerable  danger  and  hardsiiip; 
and  shortly  after  his  return  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
a  Virginia  regiment,  luder  Colond  Joshua  Fry.  In  April  1754 
he  set  out  with  two  companies  for  the  Ohio,  defeated  (28th  May) 
a  forte  of  French  and  Indians  at  Great  Meadows  (in  the  present 
Fayette  county,  JPennsylvania),  but  at  Fort  Necessity  in  this 
vidaity  was  forced  to  capitulate  (3rd  July),  though  only  after  a 
vigorous  defence.  For  his  services  be  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  When  (General  Edward  Braddock 
arrived  in  Virginia  in  February  1755,  Washington  wrote  him  a 
diplomatically  worded  letter, and  was  presently  made  a  member 

*  Weenis  was  a  Protestant  Episcopal  cteigyman,  who  first  publbhed 
a  brief  biography  of  Washington  in  1800,  and  later  (1806)  consider- 
ably expanded  it  and  introduced  various  apocryphal  anecdotes. 
The  biography,  though  worthless,  had  an  immense  circulation,  and 
b  to  a  considerable  (^ree  responsible  for  the  traditional  conception 
of  Washington. 


of  the  staff,  with  the  rank  of  eoloiid.  His  persoaal  rdations  with 
Braddock  were  friendly  throughout,  and  in  the  calamitous  defeat 
he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  fiery  energy  which  always  lay 
hidden  beneath  his  calm  and  unruffled  exterior.  He  ranged  the 
whole  field  on  horseback,  making  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
target  for  Indian  bullets,  and,  in  ^te  of  what  he  called  the 
'*  dastardly  behaviour  "  of  the  regular  troops,  saved  the  expedi- 
tion from  annihilation,  and  brought  the  remnant  of  his  Virginians 
out  of  action  in  fair  order.  In  spite  of  his  reckless  exposure, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  un wounded  officers.  In  August,  after  his 
return,  hewascommissionod  commander  of  the  Virginia  forces, 
being  then  twenty-three  years  old.  For  abc^ut  two  years  his  task 
was  that  of  "  defending  a  frontier  of  more  than  350  m.  with 
700  men,"  a  task  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  insub- 
ordination  and  irregular  service  of  his  soldiers,  and  by  irritating 
controversies  over  official  precedence.  To  settle  the  hitter 
question  he  made  a  journey  to  Boston,  in  1756,  to  confer  with 
Governor  William  Shirley.  In  the  winter  of  1757  his  health 
broke  dovm,  but  in  the  next  year  he  had  the  pleasure  of  com- 
manding the  advance  guard  of  the  expedition  under  General 
John  Forbes  which  occupied  Fort  Duqucsne  and  renamed  it 
Fort  Pitt.  (See  PrrtSBUKc:  History.)  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  resigned  his  commission,  the  war  in  Virginia  being  at  an  end, 
and  in  January  1759  married  Martha  Dandridge  (1732-1802), 
widow  c^  Daniel  Parke  Custis. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  Washington's  life  at  Mouht  Vernon,^ 
where  he  made  his  home  after  his  marriage,  was  that  of  a  typical 
Virginia  planter  of  the  more  prosperous  sort,  a  consistent  member 
and  vestryman  of  the  Established  (Episcopal)  Church,  a  large 
sbve-holdcr,  a  strict  but  considerate  roaster,  and  a  widely 
trusted  man  of  affairs.  His  extraordinary  escape  in  Braddock's 
defeat  had  led  a  colonial  preacher  to  declare  in  a  sermon  his 
bchef  that  the  young  man  had  been  preserved  to  be  "  the 
saviour  of  his  country  ";  but  if  there  was  any  such  impression 
it  soon  died  away,  and  Washington  gave  his  associates  no  reason 
to  ocmsider  him  a  man  of  uncommon  endowments.  His  marriage 
brought  him  an  increase  of  about  $100,000  in  his  property,  m&k-' 
ing  him  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colonics;  and  he  was  able 
to  develop  his  plantation  and  enlarge  its  extent.  His  attitude 
towards  davcry  has  been  much  discussed,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  different  from  that  of  many  other  planters  of  that' 
day:  he  did  not  think  higl^y  of  the  system,  but  had  no  invindblo' 
repugnance  to  it,  and  saw  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  In  his' 
treatment  of  sUvcs  he  was  exacting,  but  not  harsh,  and  was 
averse  to  selling  them  save  in  case  of  nec^ty.  His  diaries  show 
a  minutely  methodical  condua  of  business,  generous  indulgence 
in  hunting,  comparativdy  little  reading  and  a  wide  acquamtante 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  colonies,  but  no  marked  indtications  of 
what  is  usually  considered  to  be  "  greatness."  As  in  the  case  of 
Lincoln,  he  was  educated  into  greatness  by  the  increasing  weight 
of  his  responsibilities  and  the  manner  in  which  he  met  them.' 
Like  others  of  the  dominant  i^aater  class  in  Virginia,  he  was 
repeatedly  ehxted  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but  the  business 
which  came  before  the  colonial  assembly  was  for  some  years  of 
only  local  importance,  and  he  is  not  known  to  have  made  any 
set  speeches  in  the  House,  or  to  have  said  anything  beyond  a  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  and  the  reasons  for  it.  He  was  present  on 
the  29th  of  May  1765,  when  Patrick  Henry  introduced  his  famous 
resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act.  That  he  thought  a  great  deal 
on  public  questions,  and  took  full  advantage  of  his  legishitive 
experience  as  a  means  of  poh'tical  education,  is  shown  by  his 
letter  of  the  5th  of  April  1769  to  his  neighbour,  George  Mason, 
communicating  the  Philadelphia  iK>n-importation  resolutions, 
which  had  Just  reached  him.  In  this  he  considera  briefly  the 
best  means  of  peacnble  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  ministry, 
but  even  at  that  early  date  faces  frankly  and  fully  the  probable 
final  necessity  of  resisting  by  force,  and  endorses  it,  though  only 
as  a  last  lesorL  In  May  following,  when  the  House  of  Burgesses 
was  dissolved,  he  was  among  the  members  who  met  at  the 
Raleigh  tavern  and  adopted  a  non-importaUon  agreement;  and 
he  himself  kept  the  agreement  when  others  did  not.  Though 
on  friendly  terms  with  Governor  Norbome  BerkelQr,  Baron 
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Botetourt  and  his  successor,  John  Muiray,  esrl  of  Dunmoie,  he 
nevertheless  took  a  prominent  part,  though  without  speech- 
making,  in  the  stiuasles  of  the  Assembly  against  Bunmore, 
and  his  position  was  always  a  radical  one.  As  the  breach 
widened,  he  even  opposed  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  the  claims  to  taxation  and  control  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  ministry  on  the  basis  of  right,  not  of  ex- 
pediency, that  the  ministry  could  not  abandon  the  claim  of 
right  and  the  colonies  could  not  admit  it,  and  that  petitions 
must  be,  as  they  already  had  been,  rejected.  "Shall  we," 
he  writes  in  a  letter,  "  after  this  whine  and  cry  for  rclic(?  " 

On  the  5th  of  August  1774  the  Virginia  convention  appointed 
Washington  as  one  of  seven  delegates  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September, 
and  with  this  appointment  his  national  career,  which  was  to 
continue  with  but  two  brief  intervals  until  his  death,  begins. 
His  letters  during  his  service  in  Congress  show  that  he  had  fully 
grasped  the  questions  at  issue,  that  he  was  under  no  delusions 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  over  taxation,  and  that  he 
expected  war.  **  More  blood  will  be  spilled  on  this  occasion,''  he 
wrote,  "if  the  ministry  are  dctermmed  to  push  matters  to 
extremity,  than  history  has  ever  yet  furnished  instances  of  in 
the  annals  of  North  America."  His  associates  in  Congress  at 
once  recognized  his  military  ability,  and  although  he  was  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress,  he  seems  to 
have  aided  materially  in  securing  the  endorsement  by  Congress 
of  the  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  resolves  (see  Milton, 
Mass.)  looking  towards  organized  resistance.  On  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  he  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  be  active,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
in  urging  on  the  organization,  equipment  and  training  of  troops, 
and  even  undertook  in  person  to  drill  volunteers.  His  attitude 
towards  the  mother  country  at  this  time,  however,  must  not 
be  misunderstood.  Much  as  he  expected  war,  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  declare  in  favour  of  independence,  and  he  did  not 
ally  himself  with  the  party  of  independence  until  the  course 
of  events  made  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  impossible. 
In  March  1775  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to 
the  second  Continental  Congress,  where  he  served  on  committees 
for  fortifying  New  York,  collecting  ammunition,  raising  money 
and  formulating  army  rules.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally 
understood  that,  in  case  of  war,  Virginia  would  expect  him  to 
act  as  her  commander-in-chief,  and  it  was  noticed  that,  in  the 
second  Congress,  he  was  the  only  member  who  habitually  appeared 
in  uniform.  History,  however,  was  to  settle  the  matter  on 
broader  lines.  The  two  most  powerful  colonies  were  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts.  The  war  began  in  Massachusetts,  troops 
from  New  England  flocking  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston 
almost  spontaneously;  but  the  resbtance,  if  it  was  to  be  effective, 
must  have  the  support  of  the  colonies  to  the  southward,  and 
the  Virginia  colonel  who  wss  serving  on  all  the  military  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  whose  experience  in  the  Braddock 
campaign  had  made  his  name  favourably  known  in  England, 
was  the  obvious  as  well  as  the  politic  choice.  When  Congress, 
after  the  fights  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  resolved  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  defence,  the  first  practical 
step  was  the  unanimous  selection  (June  15),  on  motion  of  John 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Colonies.  Refusfaig  any  salary 
and  asking  only  the  reimbursement  of  his  expenses,  he  accepted 
the  position,  asking  "  every  gentleman  in  the  room,"  however, 
to  remember  his  declaration  that  he  did  not  believe  himself  to 
be  equal  to  the  command,  and  that  he  accepted  it  only  as  a  duty 
made  imperative  by  the  unanimity  of  the  call.  He  reiterated 
this  belief  in  private  letters  even  to  his  wife;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  the  most 
determined  sceptic  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  positions  to  which  he 
was  successively  ealled.  He  was  comnussioned  on  the  XTth  of 
June  t77s,  set  out  at  once  for  Cambridge,  Masi.,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  July  took  command  of  the  levies  there  assembled  for  action 
against  the  British  garrison  tn  Boston.  The  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  had  already  taken  place,  news  of  it  fetching  him  on  the  way 


north.  Until  the  following  Kiarcfa,  Washington's  work  was  to 
bring  about  some  semblance  of  military  organization  and 
discipline,  to  collect  ammunition  and  military  stores,  to  corre- 
spond with  Congress  and  the  colonial  authorities,  to  guide 
military  operations  in  widely  separate  parts  of  the  cotintry, 
to  create  a  military  system  for  a  people  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  such  a  thing  and  impatient  and  suspidous  under  it,  and  to 
bend  the  course  of  events  steadily  towards  driving  the  British 
out  of  Boston.  He  planned  the  expeditions  against  Canada 
imder  Richard  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold,  and  sent 
out  privateers  to  harass  British  commerce.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  Washington  survived  the  year  1775;  the  colonial  poverty, 
the  exasperating  annoyances,  the  outspoken  criticism  of  tlK»e 
who  demanded  active  operations,  the  personal  and  party  dis- 
sensions in  Congress,  the  selfishness  or  stupidity  which  cropped 
out  again  and  again  among  some  9f  the  most  patriotic  of  his 
coadjutors  were  enough  to  have  broken  down  most  men.  They 
completed  his  training.  The  change  in  this  one  winter  is  very 
evident.  If  he  was  not  a  great  man  when  be  went  to  Cambridge^ 
he  was  both  a  general  and  a  statesman  in  the  fullest  sense  when  he 
drove  the  British  out  of  Boston  in  March  1776.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  was  admittedly  the  foremost  man  of  the 
continent. 

The  military  opcfrations  of  the  remainder  of  the  War  of  Inde* 
pcndence  are  described  elsewhere  (see  American  Was  aw 
Independence).  Washington's  retreat  through  New  Jersey; 
the  manner  in  which  he  turned  and  struck  his  pursuers  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  then  established  himself  at  Morristown,  so  as 
to  make  the  way  to  Philadelphia  impassable;  the  vigour  with 
which  he  handled  hb  army  at  the  Brandywine  and  Germantown; 
the  persistence  with  which  he  held  the  strategic  position  of  Valley 
Forge  through  the  dreadful  winter  of  I777-X778»  in  spite  of  the 
misery  of  his  men,  the  clamours  of  the  people  and  the  impotence 
and  meddling  of  the  fugitive  Congress— all  went  to  show  that  the 
fibre  of  his  public  character  had  been  hardened  to  its  permanent 
quality.  "These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  soiUs,"  wrote 
Thomas  Paine  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  aiKi  the  words  had  added 
meaning  in  each  year  that  followed;  but  Washington  had  no 
need  to  fear  the  test.  The  spirit  which  culminated  in  the  treason 
of  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  serious  addition  to  his  burdens;  for 
what  Arnold  did  others  were  almost  ready  to  do.  Many  of  the 
American  officers,  too,  had  taken  offence  at  the  close  personal 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  marquis  de  La 
Fayette  and  Washington,  .and  at  the  diplomatic  deference  which 
the  commander-in-chief  felt  compelled  to  show  to  other  foreign 
officers.  Some  of  the  foreign  volunteers  were  eventually  dis- 
missed politely  by  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  suitable  emph>y- 
ment  could  not  be  found  for  them.  The  name  of  one  of  them, 
Thomas  COnway,  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  from  the  French 
service,  is  attached  to  what  is  called  "  Conway's  Cabal,"  a  scheme 
for  superseding  Washington  by  Genend  Horatio  Gates,  who  in 
October  1777  succeeded  in  forcing  Burgoyne  to  capitulate  at 
Saratoga,  and  who  had  been  persistent  in  his  depreciation  of  the 
commander-in-chief  aiui  in  intrigues  with  members  of  Congress. 
A  number  of  officers,  as  well  as  of  men  in  dvil  life,  were  mixed  up 
in  the  plot,  while  the  methods  employed  were  the  lowest  forms 
of  anonymous  slander;  but  at  the  first  breath  of  exposure 
every  one  concerned  hurried  to  cover  up  his  part  in  it,  leaving 
Conway  to  shoulder  both  the  responsibility  and  the  disgrace. 
The  treaty  of  affiance  of  1778  with  France,  following  the  sur- 
render of  Botg03me,  put  an  end  to  ail  such  pIsM.  It  was  abrard 
to  expect  foreign  nations  to  deal  with  a  second-rate  man  as 
commander-in-chief  while  Washington  was  in  the  field,  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  further  trouble  of  this  kind.  The  prompt 
and  vigorous  pursuit  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  across  New  Jersey 
towards  New  York,  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which  the 
plan  of  battle  was  thwarted  by  Charles  Lec^  another  foreign 
recruit  of  popular  reputation,  dosed  the  nUlitaiy  record  of 
Washington,  so  far  as  acUve  campaigning  was  concerned,  imtil 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  British  confined  thdr  operations  to 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  Washington,  alive  as  ever  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  connexion  with  New  En^and, 
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devoted  himself  to  vatchinf  the  British  io  and  about  New  York 
Qty.  It  was  in  every  way  fitting,  however,  that  he  who  had  been 
the  maanqyring  oi  the  war  from  the  beginning,  and  had  borne  far 
more  than  his  share  of  its  burdens  and  discouragements,  should 
end  it  with  the  campaign  of  Yorktown,  conceived  by  himself, 
and  the  aurrendcr  of  Comwallis  (October  1 7S1).  Although  peace 
was  not  concluded  until  September  1783,  there  was  no  more 
important  fighting.  Washington  retained  his  commission  until 
the  ajrd  of  December  17S3,  when,  in  a  memwable  scene,  he 
returned  it  to  Cbngress,  then  in  session  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  His  eipensa  during  the  war, 
including  secret  service  money,  aggregated  about  $64,000;  in 
addition  he  expended  a  considerable  amount  from  his  private 
fortune,  for  which  he  nude  no  claim  to  reimbursement. 

By  this  time  the  popular  canonization  of  Washington  had 
fairly  begun.  He  occupied  a  position  in  American  public  life 
and  in  the  American  political  system  which  no  man  could 
possibly  hold  again.  He  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  political 
element  quite  apart  from  the  Union,  or  the  states,  or  the  people 
of  either.  In  a  country  in  which  newspapers  had  at  best  only 
a  local  circulation,  and  where  communication  was  still  slow  and 
difficult,  the  knowledge  that  Washington  favoured  anything 
superseded,  with  very  many  men,  both  argument  and  the  necessity 
of  informati<m.  His  mnstant  correspondence  with  the  governors 
of  the  states  gave  him  a  quasi^>aternal  attitude  towards  govern* 
ment  in  generaL  On  relinquishing  his  command,  for  example, 
he  was  able  to  do  what  no  other  man  could  have  done  with 
cither  propriety  or  safety:  he  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors,  pointing  out  changes  In  the  existing  form  of  govern* 
ment  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary,  and  urging  "  an  in- 
dissoluUe  union  of  the  states-  under  one  federal  head,"  "a 
regard  to  public  justice,"  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  military 
establishment  for  a  time  of  peace,  and  the  making  of  "-those 
mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the  general  prosperity." 
His  refusal  to  accept  a  salary,  either  as  commander-in-chief 
or  as  president,  mi^t  have  been  taken  as  affectation  or  im- 
pertinence in  any  one  else;  it  seemed  natural  and  proper  enough 
in  the  case  of  Washington,  but  it  was  his  peculiar  privilege. 
It  is  even  possible  that  he  might  have  had  a  crown,  had  he 
been  willing  to  accept  it.  The  army,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
was  justly  dissatisfied  with  its  treatment.  The  officers  were 
called  to  meet  at  Newburgh,  and  it  was  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  march  the  army  westward, 
apprc^riate  vacant  public  lands'as  part  compensation  for  arrears 
d  pay,  leave  Congress  to  negotiate  for  peace  without  an  army, 
and  *'  mock  at  their  calamity  and  laugh  when  their  fear  cometh." 
Less  publicly  avowed  was  the  purpose  to  make  their  commander- 
in-chief  king,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  aid  in  esubllshing  a 
monarchy.  Washington  put  a  summary  stop  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. A  letter  written  to  him  by  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola,  on  be- 
lalf  of  this  coterie,  detailed  the  w«ikness'of  a  republican  fbnn  of 
government  as  they  had  experienced  it,  their  desire  for  "  mixed 
government,"  with  him  at  its  head,  and  their  belief  that  "  the 
title  of  king  "  would  be  objectionable  to  but  few  and  of  material 
advantage  to  the  country.  His  reply  was  peremptory  and 
indignanL  In  plain  terms  he  stated  his  abhorrence  of  the 
proposal;  he  waa  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  his  conduct 
could  have  encouraged  their  address;  they  could  not  have 
found  "  a  person  to  whom  thdr  schemes  were  more  disagree- 
able ";  and  he  charged  them, "  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your- 
scJf  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts 
from  your  mind,  and  never  communicate,  as  from  youndf 
or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature."  His  ii^uence, 
and  his  akme,  secured  the  quiet  disbanding  of  the  discontented 
army.  That  influence  was  as  powerful  after  he  had  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon  as  before  the  resignation  of  his  comm&nd.  The 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  organization  composed  of  officers 
of  the  late  war,  chose  him  as  its  first  president;  but  be  insisted 
that  the  Society  should  abandon  its  plan  of  hereditary  member- 
ship, and  change  other  features  of  the  organization  against  which 
there  had  been  public  clamour.  When  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
gave  him  150  shares  of  stock  in  companies  formed  for  the 


improvement  of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers,  and  he  was 
unable  to  refuse  them  lest  his  action  should  be  misinterpreted, 
he  extricated  himidf  by  giving  them  to  educational  institutions. 
His  voluminous  concqM»dence  shows  his  continued  concern 
for  a  standing  army  and  the  immediate  poesession  of  the  western 
military  posts,  and  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
western  territory.  From  public  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
he  received  such  a  stove  of  suggestloas  as  came  to  no  other  man, 
digested  it,  and  waa  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  speak  with  what 
seemed  infallible  wisdom.  In  the  midst  of  a  burden  d  letter- 
writing,  the  minute  details  in  his  diaries  of  tree-planting  and 
routioB  of  ciopa,  and  his  increasing  reading  on  the  political 
side  of  history,  he  found  time  to  entertain  a  stream  of  visitora 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  abroad.  Among 
these,  in  Mardi  1785,  were  the  commissiimers  from  Virginia  and 
Mar>-knd,  who  met  at  Alexandria  (q.v.)  to  form  a  commercial 
code  for  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac,  and  made  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Mount  Vemon.  From  that  moment  the  current 
of  events,  leading  into  the  Annapolis  Convention  (see  Amna- 
POU8,  Md.)  of  1786  and  the  Federal  Convention  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  shows  Washington's  close  supervision  at  every  point. 

When  the  Federal  Convention  met  at  Philaddphia  in  May 
1787  to  frame  the  present  constitution,  Washington  was  present 
as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  though  much  against  his  will;  and 
a  unanimous  vote  at  once  made  him  the  presiding  officer.  Natur- 
ally, therefcNfe,  he  did  not  participate  in  debate;  and  he  seems 
to  have  ^>olien  but  once,  and  then  to  favour  an  amendment 
reducing  from  40,000  to  30,000  the  minimum  population  required 
as  a  basis  <rf  representation  in  the  House,  llie  mere  suggestion, 
coming  from  him,  was  sufficient,  and  the  change  was  at  once 
agreed  to.  He  approved  the  constitution  which  was  decided 
upon,  believing,  as  he  said,  "that  it  was  the  best  constitution 
which  could  be  obtained  at  that  epoch,  and  that  this  or  a  dis8<rfu- 
tion  awaits  our  choice,  and  is  the  only  alternative."  As  president 
of  the  convention  he  signed  the  constitution,  and  kept  the  papers 
of  the  convention  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  government, 
when  they  were  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State.  All  his 
vast  influence  was  given  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  new 
instrument,  and  his  influence  was  probably  decisive.  When 
enough  states  had  ratified  to  assure  the  success  of  the  new 
government,  and  the  time  came  to  elect  a  president,  there  was 
no  hesitation.  The  office  of  president  had  been  "  cut  to  fit  the 
measure  of  George  Washington,"  and  no  one  thought  of  any 
other  person  in  connexion  with  it. .  The  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electors  made  him  the  first  president  of  the  United  States; 
their  unanimous  vote  elected  him  for  a  second  time  in  i79»-. 
2793;  and  even  after  he  had  positively  refused  to  serve  for  a 
third  term,  two  electors  voted  for  him  in  Z796-X  797.  The  public 
events  of  his  presidency  are  given  elsewhere  (see  Uniteo  States, 
S  History).  WhUe  the  success  of  the  new  government  was  the  work 
of  many  men  and  many  causes,  one  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  factor  of  chief  importance  was  the  existence,  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  department,  of  such  a  character  as  Washington. 
It  was  he  who  gave  to  official  intercourse  formal  dignity  and 
distinction.  It  waa  he  who  secured  for  the  president  the  power 
of  removal  from  office  without  the  intervention  of  the  Senate. 
His  sunx>rt  of  Hamilton's  financial  plans  not  only  insured  a 
speedy  restoration  of  public  credit,  but  also,  and  even  more 
important,  gave  the  new  government  constitutional  ground  on 
which  to  stand;  while  his  finnncss  in  dealing  with  the  "  Whisky 
Insurrection  '*  taught  a  much-needed  and  wholesome  lesson  of 
respect  for  the  Federal  power.  His  official  visits  to  New  England 
in  1789,  to  Rhode  Island  in  1790  and  to  the  South  in  1791 
enabled  him  to  test  public  opinion  at  the  same  time  that  they 
increased  popular  interest  in  the  national  government.  Himself 
not  a  political  partisan,  he  held  the  two  natural  parties  apart, 
amd  prevented  party  contest,  until  the  government  had  become 
too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  them.  Perhaps  the  final 
result  would  not  in  any  case  have  failed,  even  had  "  blood  and 
iron  "  been  necessary  to  bring  it  about;  but  the  quiet  attainment 
of  the  result  was  due  to  the  personality  of  Washington,  as  well 
as  to  the  political  sense  of  the  American  people. 
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It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  the  president  was  fairly  appreciated  during  his 
term  of  office,  or  that  he  himself  was  uniformly  respected. 
Washington  seems  never  to  have  understood  fully  either  the 
nature,  the  significance,  or  the  inevitable  necessity  of  party 
govemmei^  in  a  republic.  Instead,  he  attempted  to  balance 
party  against  party,  selected  representatives  of  of^Msing  political 
views  to  serve  in  his  first  cabinet,  and  sought  in  that  way  to 
ncutraliie  the  effects  of  parties.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  two  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  exponents  for  the  most  part  of  diametric- 
aUy  opposite  political  doctrines,  soon  occupied  the  position,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  them,  of  "  two  game-cocks  in  a  pit." 
The  unconscious  drift  of  Washington's  mind  was  toward  the 
Fcderahst  party;  his  letters  to  La  Fayette  and  to  Patrick  Henry, 
in  December  1798  and  January  I799»  make  that  evident  even 
without  the  record  of  his  earlier  career  as  president.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that,  to  a  man  with  his  type  of  mind  and  his  extra- 
ordinary experience,  the  practical  sagacity,  farsightedness  and 
aggressive  courage  of  the  Federalists  should  not  have  seemed 
to  embody  the  best  political  wisdom,  however  little  be  may  have 
been  disposed  to  ally  himself  with  any  party  group  or  subscribe 
to  any  comprehensive  ccccd.  Accordingly,  when  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party  came  to  be  formed,  about  1793,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  its  leaders  would  long  submit  with  patience  to 
the  continual  interposition  of  Washington's  name  and  influence 
between  themselves  and  their  opponents;  but  they  maintained 
a  calm  exterior.  Some  of  their  followers  were  less  discreet. 
The  president's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  in  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  excited  them  to  anger;  his  support  of 
Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain  roused  them  to  fury.  His 
firmness  in  thwarting  the  activities  of  Edmond  Charles  Edouard 
Genet,  minister  from  France,  alienated  the  partisans  of  France; 
his  suppression  of  the  "  Whisky  Insurrection  "  aroused  in  some 
the  fear  of  a  military  despotism.  Forged  letters,  purporting 
to  show  his  desire  to  abandon  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were 
published;  he  was  accused  of  drawing  more  than  his  salary; 
his  manners  were  ridiculed  as  "  aping  monarchy  ";  hints  of 
the  propriety  of  a  guillotine  for  his  benefit  began  to  appear; 
he  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  stepfather  of  his  countr>'."  The  brutal 
attacks,  exceeding  in  virulence  anything  that  would  be  tolerated 
to-day,  embittered  his  presidency,  especially  during  his  second 
term:  in  1795  he  is  reported  to  have  declared.  In  a  cabinet 
meeting,  that  "  he  would  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his 
present  situation,"  and  that  "  he  had  never  repented  but  once 
the  having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that 
was  every  moment  since."  The  most  unpleasant  portions  of 
Jefferson's  Anas  arc  those  in  which,  with  an  air  of  psychological 
dissection,  he  details  the  storms  of  passion  into  which  thcpresident 
was  driven  by  the  newspaper  attacks  upon  him.  There  is  no 
reason  to  bdicve,  however,  that  these  attacks  represented  the 
feeling  of  any  save  a  small  minority  of  the  politicians;  the  people 
never  wavered  in  their  devotion  to  the  president,  and  his  election 
would  have  been  unanimous  in  1796,  as  in  1792  and  1789,  had 
he  been  willing  to  serve. 

He  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1797,*  and  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon,  his  journey  thiiher  being  marked  by  popular  demon- 
strations of  affection  and  esteem.  At  Mount  Vernon,  which  had 
suffered  from  neglect  during  his  absence,  he  resumed  the  planta- 
tion life  which  he  loved,  the  society  of  his  famfly,  and  the  care 
of  bis  slaves.  He  had  resolved  some  time  before  never  to  obtain 
another  slave,  and  "  wished  from  his  soul "  that  Virginia  could 
be  persuaded  to  abolbh  slavery;  "  it  might  prevent  much  future 
mischief ";  but  the  unprecedented  profitableness  of  the  cotton 
industry,  under  the  impettis  of  the  recently  invented  cotton 
gin,  had  already  begun  to  change  public  sentiment  regarding 
slavery,  and  Washington  was  too  old  to  attempt  further  innova- 
tions. Visitors  continued  to  flock  to  him,  and  his  correspondence, 
as  always,  took  a  wide  range.  In  1 798  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  provisional  army  raised  in  anticipation  of  war  with 

» He  had  previously,  under  date  of  the  I7tb  of  September  1796, 
issued  a  notable  "  Farewell  Address  "  to  the  American  people. 


France,  and  was  fretted  ahnost  beyond  eadoranoe  by  the  qumd* 
of  Federalist  politicians  over  the  distribution  of  commissions.* 
In  the  midst  of  these  military  preparations  he  was  struck  down 
by  sudden  illness,  which  lasted  but  for  a  day,  and  died  at  MooiU 
Vernon  on  the  14th  of  December  1799.  His  disorder  was  an 
ocdematous  affection  of  the  wind-pipe,  contracted  by  exposure 
during  a  k>ng  ride  in  a  snowstorm,  and  aggravated  by  neglect 
and  by  such  contemporary  remedies  as  bleeding,  gargles  of 
"  molasses,  vinegar  and  butter  "  and  "  vinegar  and  sage  tea," 
which  "  almost  suffocated  him,"  and  a  blister  of  cantharidcs 
on  the  throat.  He  died  as  simply  as  he  had  lived;  his  la^  words 
were  only  business  directions,  affectionate  remembrances  to 
relatives,  and  repeated  apologies  to  the  physicians  and  attendants 
for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  them.  Just  before  he  died,  says 
his  secretary,  Tobias  Lear,  he  felt  his  own  pulse;  his  countenance 
changed;  the  attending  physician  pkced  his  hands  over  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  man,  "  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or 
a  sigh."  The  third  of  the  series  of  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  five  days  after  his  death,  by  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia,  later  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
states  exactly,  if  somewhat  rhetorically,  the  positipn  of  Washing- 
tion  in  American  hbtory:  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."'  His  will  contained  a  pro- 
vision freeing  bis  slaves,  and  a  request  that  no  oration  be  pro- 
nounced at  his  funeral.  His  remains  rest  in  the  family  vauU 
at  Mount  Vernon  (f.v.),  which  since  i860  has  been  held  by  an 
associaUon,  practically  as  national  property. 

All  contemporary  accounts  agree  that  Washington  was  of 
imposing  presence.  He  measured  just  6  ft.  when  prepared  for 
burial;  but  his  height  in  his  prime,  as  given  in  his  orders  for 
clothes  from  London,  was  3  in.  more.  La  Fayette  says 
that  his  hands  were  "  the  largest  he  ever  saw  on  a  man." 
Custis  says  that  his  complexion  was  "  fair,  but  considerably 
florid."  His  weight  was  about  320  lb.  Evidently  it  was  his 
extraordinary  dignity  and  poise,  forbidding  even  the  suggestion 
of  familiarity,  quite  as  much  as  his  stature,  that  impressed  those 
who  knew  him.  The  various  and  widely-differing  portraits  of 
him  find  exhaustive  treatment  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Justin 
Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.  Winsor 
thinks  that  "  the  favourite  profile  has  been  unquestionably 
Houdon's,  with  Gilbert  Stuart's  canvas  for  the  full  face,  and 
probably  John  Trumbull's  for  the  figure."  Stuart's  face,  however 
with  its  calm  and  benign  expression,  has  fixed  the  popular 
notion  of  Washington. 

Washington  was  childless:  the  people  of  his  time  said  he 
was  the  father  only  of  his  country.  Collateral  branches  of  the 
family  have  given  the  Lees,  the  Custi&cs,  and  other  families  a 
claim  to  an  infusion  of  the  blood. 

BiBUOGRArav.-*A  complete  bibliogiaphy  of  books  relating  to 
Washington  wouM  be  very  voluminous.  The  best  edition  of  his 
Wrilims  is  that  of  W.  C.  Ford  (14  voi».,  New  York,  1889-1893). 
Sparks's  edition  (12  volk.,  Boston,  1837)  has  in  the  main  been  super- 
acfkid,  though  it  contains  some  papen  not  included  by  Ford,  and  the 
Lije,  which  coropriscs  vol.  i..  still  has  value,  j.  D.  Richardson's 
MessfjU  and  Papers  of  tkt  Presidents  (vol.  i.,  Washington,  1806) 
collects  the  presidential  nic»sai;cs  and  proclamations,  with  a  few 
omii^sions.  A  dc&criptivc  list  of  biographies  and  biosraphical 
sketches  is  given  in  W.  S.  Baker's  Bibliotheea  Washhiitoniana 
(Philadelphia,  1889).  The  most  important  lives  are  those  of  John 
Marshall  (Philadelphia,  1804-1807).  David  Ramsay  (New  York. 
1807),  Washington  Irvine  (New  York,  1855-1859),  E.  E.  Hale  (New 
York,  1888),  H.  C.  Lodge  (Boston,  iSta:  rev.  cd.,  1898),  B.  T. 
Thayer  (New  York.  1894)  and  Woodrow  Wilson  (New  York,  1897). 
Valuable  for  their  prescntatkm  of  differing  aspects  of  Washington  s 
career  are:  W.  &  Baker's  Itinerary  of  Waskiniton  (Philadelphia, 
1892).  II.  B.  Carrineton's  Waskint>ion  the  Soldier  (New  York,  1899). 
G.  W.  P.  Custis's  Recollections  ana  Private  Afcmairs  of  Washington 
(New  York,  i860).  P.  L.  Ford's  True  Crorge  WasktngUm  (Phi1a> 
delphia.  1896)  and  R.  Rush's  Waskinglam  in  Domestic  Life  (Phila- 
delphia 1A57).  The  laiKtr  eomprehcmiive  histories  of  toe  United 
States  by  Bancroft.  Hlldreih.  Win«or,  McMastcr,  Von  Hoist,  Scbouler 
and  Ax-ery,  the  bio}(raphie^  in  the  "  American  Statesmen  "  scries, 
and  Harts  "American  Nation"  series,  are  indl^^nsable.  ThcfW 
is  an  IntcrejitinR  at  tempt  to  make  a  composite  portrait  of  Washiiif 
in  Science  (Doremlwr  1 1 ,  1885).  (W.MacD.' 

*  This  characterization  originated  with  Henry  Lee. 
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WAOmraTOV.  a  dty  ud  Ihe  cipital  of  tfat  United  Sum 
ti  America,  coCenniiMMis  with  the  Dbtrici  of  ColtunUji,  on  the 
Jiortb-east  bank  of  the  Potomac  river  at  the  head  of  tide  and 
Aavigation,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Baltimore,  135  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  aas  m.  S.W.  of  New  York.  Arei,  60  aq.  m.  (exclusive  of 
10  aq.  m.  of  water  aurfaoe).  Pop.  (1890)  230,302;  (1900) 
978,718,  of  whom  ao,ri9  were  forcign*born  and  87,186  were 
negroes;  (1910)  3311069.  The  city  proper  covers  only  about 
zo  sq.  m.  lying  between  the  Anacostia  river  and  Rock  Creek, 
and  rising  from  the  low  bank  of  the  Potomac,  which  is  here 
nearly  i  m.  wide;  above  are  encircling  htUs  and  a  broken 
plateau,  which  rise  to  a  maximum  height  of  420  ft.  and  contain 
the  fcHiner  city  of  Georgetown,  the  villages  of  Anacostia, 
Brightwood,    Tennallytown,  and  other  suburban  districts. 

Streets  and  Parks. — ^The  original  plan  of  the  dty,  which  was 
prepared  by  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  (1755-1825),  under 
the  superviuon  of  President  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson,' 
was  a  masterpiece  in  kndscape  architecture  and  in  the  main 
it  has  been  preserved.  Besides  streets  running  east  and  west, 
which  are  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  streets 
running  north  and  south,  which  are  numbered,  there  are  avenues 
named  for  various  states,  which  radiate  from  two  foci^-Hhe 
Capitol  and  the  White  Mouse — or  traverse  the  dty  without  any 
fixed  plan.  North  and  south  of  the  Capitol  they  are  numbered; 
east  and  west  from  it  streets  are  lettered,  but  streets  are  dis- 
tinguished by  annexing  to  the  name  or  letter  thf  name  of  the 
quarter:  N.W.,  S.W.,  N.E.  or  S.E.— the  dty  is  divided  into 
these  four  parts  by  North  Capitol,  East  Capitol  and  South 
Capitol  streets,  which  intersect  at  the  CapitoL  The  width  of  the 
avenues  is  from  120  to  160  ft.  and  the  width  of  the  streets  from 
80  to  I  ao  ft.  More  than  one-half  the  area  of  the  dty  is  comprised 
in  its  streets,  avenues  and  public  parks.  Among  the  prindpal 
residence  streets  are  Massachusetts,  especially  between  Dupont 
and  Sheridan  drdes,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Vermont 
Avenues  and  x6th  Street,  all  in  the  N  W.  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  prindpal  business  streets  are  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (especi- 
ally between  the  Capitol  and  the  While  House)  and  7th,  9lh.  t4lh 
and  F  streets.  Streets  and  avenues  for  the  most  part  are  paved 
with  a  smooth  asphalt  pavement,  and  many  of  them  have 
two  and  occasionally  four  rows  of  overarching  shade  trees  and 
private  lawns  on  either  side.  At  nearly  every  intersection  of  t  wo 
avenues  is  a  drde  or  square  in  which  is  the  statue  of  some  notable 
American  whose  name  the  square  bears.  At  the  intersect  ton 
of  a  street  with  an  avenue  there  is  usually  the  reservation  of  a 
small  triangular  grass  plot  at  least-  In  L'Enfant 's  plan  a  park 
or  mall  was  to  extend  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House 
Instead  of  this  the  mall  extends  from  the  Capitol  to  Washington 
Monument,  which  stands  near  the  intersection  of  lines  west  from 
the  Capitol  and  south  from  the  White  House .  In  1 901 ,  however, 
a  commission  (Daniel  Hudson  Bumham.  C.  F  McKim,  Augustus 
St  Gaudens  and  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.)  was  appomted  by  authority 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  prepare  plans  for  the  beautifi- 
catlon  of  the  dty  and  this  body,  seeking  in  the  main  to  return  to 
L'Enfant's  plan,  has  submitted  a  design  for  a  park-like  treatment 
of  the  entire  district  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
avenues  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  and  between  lower 
New  York  Avenue  and  the  Potomac,  with  an  elm-shaded  mall 
300  ft.  wide  bisecting  the  park  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Monument, 
with  a  group  of  oflScial  and  sdentific  buildings  fronting  the  mall 
on  either  side,  with  a  group  of  munidpal  buildings  between  the 
mall  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  with  a  Lincoha  memorial 
on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  Potomac  Park  (740  acres),  a 
portion  of  which  is  embraced  in  this  design,  has  already  been 
reclaimed  from  the  Potomac  river.  On  Rock  Creek,  above 
Georgetown,  is  the  National  Zoological  Park  (under  the  control 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution),  embradng  170  acres  in  a  pictu- 
resque site.    North  of  this  and  extending  to  the  boundary  of  the 

*  The  actual  surveyins  and  laying  out  of  the  city  was  done  by 
Andrew  Ellicott  (i754-iB2o),advUengineer.  who  had  been  empkyyed 
in  many  boundary  disputes,  who  became  surveyor-general  of  the 
United  States  in  1792.  and  from  1812  until  his  death  was  profeMor 
of  mathematica  at  the  United  Statea  Militaiy  Academy  at  West 
Point. 


Diatikt.  and  indiadlag  both  badU  of  Rock  Craak,  with  ha  wild 
and  iMcturesque  beauty,  is  a  trKl  of  1600  acres,  known  as  Rock 
Creek  Park. 

QtmaU  — The  climate  of  Washington  is  characterised  by  gieat 
humiditv.  long<ontinued  and  somewhat  oppremvc  heat  m  summer, 
and  mild  wmters.  Dunng  a  penod  of  thiny-three  vcars  ending 


ever,  from  an  absolute  maximum  of  lOi*  to  an  absolute  mmimum 
of  -13*.  There  is  an  average  annual  precipitatwn  of  43- 1  in., 
which  ia  quiu  e\-cnly  distributed  throughout  the  year  ATthough 
•nowstorms  are  infrequent  and  snow  never  liei  long  on  the  ground, 
the  average  fall  of  snow  for  the  year  amounts  to  22*5  in. 

Buiidtngt. — In  a  dignified  landscape  tetting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
that  is  iticll  neariy  100  ft.  above  the  Potomac  stands  the  Capitol ' 
(built  1793-1827.  architect,  William  Thornton  (d.  1827).  super- 
intendent of  the  Patent  OHice,  whoie  designs  wciv  modified  by 
B  H-  Latnobe  and  Charles  Butnnch,  wings  and  dome  added  1851- 
1865)      It  consists  of  a  central  building  of  Vtiginu  sand»tone. 

eunted  white,  and  two  wings  of  white  Massachusetts  nurble  Its 
ngth  ia  731  ft.,  and  us  breadth  langes  to  diflercnt  parts  Irom  121 
to  324  ft  The  main  building  is  surmounted  with  an  iron  dome, 
designicd  by  Thomas  Ustic  Walter,  which  nses  to  a  height  ol  268 1  ft., 
and  on  the  dome  is  a  statue  of  Liberty  (1865.  t^f  ft  high)  by 
Thomas  Crawford  The  Capitol  faces  east ,  and  on  thu  side  u  a  richly 
sculptured  'portico  with  Corinthian  columns  leading  to  the  rotunda 
under  the  dome,  a  sculptured  Connthun  portico  leading  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  the  north  wmg,  and  a  plain  Corinthian  portico 
leading  to  the  Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  south  wing,  tncre  ii 
also  a  portico  at  each  end  and  on  the  west  side  of  each  wina  The 
rotunda,  96  ft.  in  diameter  and  180  It  high,  is  decorated  witn  eight 
historical  paintings:  "Landing  of  Columbus"  (1492).  by  John 
Vanderiyn;  "  l>e  Soto  discovering  the  Mississippi  (I54t)t  by 
William  Henry  Powell,  "  Baptism  of  Pocahontas  (1613).  by  John 
Gadsby  Chapman,  "Embarkation  ol  the  Pilgnms  from  Dctft 
Haven  "  (1620).  by  Robert  Walter  Weir.  "  Signing  the  C>eclaration 
of  Independence  (1776),  by  John  Trumbull.  *' Surrendct  ol 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  Ci777;i  by  Trumbull,  *'  Surrend«'r  of  Corn* 
walli*  at  Yorktown"  (1781).  by  Trumbull,  and  "  Wa»hineion 
resigning  his  Commission  at  Annapolis"  (1783).  by  Trumbull 
Between  the  rotunda  and  the  Hall  of  Rcpresenutives  is  the  National 
Hall  of  Statuary  (formcriy  the  Hall  of^  Representatives),  in  nihich 
each  state  in  the  Union  may  erect  statues  of  two  '  of  her  cho«en 
sons",  and  between  the  rotunda  and  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the 
room  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  until  1859  was  the  Senate 
Chamber* 

The  Ekecuti\e  Mansion,  more  commonly  called  the  White  House, 
the  officul  residence  of  the  president,  \%  a  two-storey  buildimjt  of 
Virginia  freestone,  paimed  wnite  since  1814  to  hide  the  marks  of 
fire— ^nly  the  «ail«  were  Idi  standing  alter  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  British  m  that  year  It  is  170  ft  long  and  t»6  ft  deep  It  is 
simple  bat  diamfied.  the  pnncipal  exterior  ornaments  are  an  Ionic 


portico  and  a  balusirade  The  vVhtte  Hou»e  was  buitt  in  1792-1799 
irom  desnns  by  James  Hoban.  who  cIohi^v  tollo«ed  the  plans  of  the 
seats  of  the  dukes  of  Lemstei.  near  Dublin,  and  in  1902- 1903.  when 


new  eneruttve  office*  and  a  cabinet  room  were  built  and  nicre  con* 
nccted  with  the  Vllute  House  by  an  esplanade,  many  of  the  oncinal 
features  of  Hohan  <*  plan  were  restored  East  of  the  White  Hou^ 
and  obstructing  ihe  view  Irom  it  to  the  Capitol  standi^  the  oldest  of 
the  departmental  buiidmgs  the  Treasury  Building  (architect. 
Robert  Mills  (1781-18SJ}).  then  US  arihuect).  an  imposing  edifice 
mainly  of  granhe.  510  ft  long  and  280  ft  wide,  on  the  east  front 
is  a  colonnade  of  thiny-e«^ht  Ionic  columns,  and  on  each  of  the 
other  three  sides  la  An  Ionic  portico  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
White  House  is  a  massive  granite  building  of  the  biate.  War  and 
Navy  Depanmetits.  567  ft  long  and  342  It.  wide  The  Library  of 
Congresa  (1889-1897.  cost,  exrluwve  of  site.  o\«r  86.000.000). 
touth<«ast  of  the  Capitol,  was  designed  bv  Srmihmeyer  ft  Pcla. 
and  the  designs  were  modified  by  Edward  Pearce  Casey  (b  1864), 
the  architect .  it  is  m  the  Italian  RenanMnce  style,  is  340  by  470  ft., 
and  endoacs  foi»  courts  and  a  central  rotunda  surmounted  by  a  flat 
black  copper  dome,  with  giMi^  panels  and  a  lantern  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  white  New  flampshirv  granite,  and  the  walls  of  the 

*  See  Glenn  Brown,  The  History  of  ihe  VmUd  StaUs  Capttd  (2  vols.. 
1900*1903) 

'The  allegorical  decorations  here  are  by  Persico  and  Horatio 
Greenough.  those  on  the  Senate  ponico  air  by  Thomas  Crawford, 
who  de»igned  ihc  bronae  doors  at  the  entrances  to  the  Senate  and 
House  wings  At  the  east  door  of  the  rotunda  is  the  bronxe  door 
(1858,  modelled  by  Randolph  Rogers)  At  the  west  entrance  are 
elaborate  bronce  doors  (to to)  by  Louts  Amateis  (b  185X) 

*  Connected  with  the  Capitol  by  subways,  immediately  S  E.  and 
N  E  of  the  Capitol  rcspectivelv.  are  the  marble  office  buildings 
(190B)  of  the  House  of  Rrprrsentativcs  and  of  the  Senate  The 
Capitol  IS  connected  by  subwaya  inih  the  Library  of  Congrcaaalio. 
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f4,ooo»oao1,  dnigncd  by  fonkri  Hudson  Buniham.  coniinint  o1  i 
main  buildiiH  oF  iihiie  b""i"  """'  Bclhd.  Vcnnoni)  and  [ws 
winH,  and  lacing  a  bcauiiful  ptau-  On  Pcnniykania  Avenue. 
Beany  midwiy  beiwetn  the  Capirol  and  the  White  Home,  it  ihe 
nine  narw  Poit  Office  (iBwi  xiih  a  lowcT  m  (l.  hiihl,  bsiitinj 
the  United  Sum  Pon  Office  Dcpartmcnl  and  the  City  l\>M  Office. 
A  [ew  fquim  north  wc»  ot  il  are  the  Cencnl  Land  Office,  the 
beadquincn  of  the  Department  ol  Ihe  Inlcnor  (commonly  called 
■he  Patent  Offin).  wiih  Doric  ponico!  the  Pcntion  Oflkc.  in  vhich 
the  TnauEunliion  Ball  it  held  on  Ihc  evening  <d  cadi  prrtidcnt** 
taking  office;  The  Govcmmenl  Printing  Office  (twelve  Morey* — one 
oi  the  few  laU  offin-bulldingt  in  Ihe  city)  ^  the  City  Hill,  or  Dittrict 
Court  Hmiie:  and  the  Diflnct  Building  (1908),  ancHhcr  building  ol 
>!  the  height!  north  of  Gnrgeiown  ■>  the 

crvatoty,  one  of  the  beB-equipped  innitw- 

tiona  of  the  kind  1  from  it  Watbington  lime  b  tclcGniibed  daily  t 
...       _     .yuniled "^ ^^— .-"l 
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le  G«Drgla  maible  in  a  Nn-Gicdnn  i 
ol   oaiminBt   (eipecvilly   American   portnit*)   ana   atatiu 
jallrry  «•  (ounJed  and  endowed  in  iStf  by  Willum  Wih 
curan  (iTqS-iB&a)  "  (or  Ihc  ncipeiual  enablnhnmn  and  — 
mcni  ol  ihc  Fine  Ani."    The  Public  Library,  a  gift  1 
Cameiie.  it  a  white  marble  buitdinc  In  the  Mount  Van. 
at  the  ■"'-^-^'-'M.  -r  Ut_rt..k.._Ta  ■«,!  n<..u  v..^  ■. 

ESS 


t  buildinf.  errcted  wiih   money  given   main  Mr 

uthatoTthe  Pin-Ammcan  Union  ((ormcrly  of 

American  Bepublin)     Thedd  Ford'iTheatre,  in  which  Mil 

Lincoln  witattaisnated.  n  on  Tenih  Street  N  W  beiw  nd 

F      The  bouie  in  which  Lincoln  died  it  on  the  onwaiic  »•»  v,  .he 
atreet,  and  conuini  relict  of  Uncoln  collected  by  O  H  OMroyd. 

J/gaiindili.— Foremoil  araoi«  the  cily'i  many  monumenn  it 
that  erected  to  Ihe  miHnory  of  George  Waihincion.  II  it  a  plain 
ebtlitk  of  white  Maryland  marble.  55  ft.  iquare  at  the  bate  and 
5SSfi.  in  height .  It  wat  bcjun  in  te«i.  bul  the  voric  wat  abandoned 
in  lia-ttn.  bat  wai  comphned  in  1U4  at  a  mtl  of  d.joo.ooo' 
Amoiu  ttatuei  of  WaihingliMi  an  Ihe  haU-iude  acaied  figure  (1841) 
byGreenough  in  (he  Saul  b  Ionian  tnsiiulion.andanequesinannatue 
CiHOI  of  Widiingion  at  the  Ballte  of  Princeton  by  Clark  Milli  in 
Wa*ington  Clitic.  Among  ihc  oiher  nrominem  lUtun  are, 
the  equcftiian  itaiue  (iqo»l  of  General  Philip  Sheridan  in  Shendan 
Circle,  by  Culton  Borglum ;  an  equestrian  natue of  General  Sbeiinan 
near  the  TrTauiy  BuildiTig.  by  Cari  Rohl-Snilh^  ■  natue  tt 
Frederick  ihF  Cicai  (by  T.  Gnhucs.  pmenlcd  10  the  Unnul  Sut« 
by  Empcior  William  11.  ol  GtTmany)  in  front  of  Ihe  Aimy  Wjr 
CdIIcef  at  the  mouih  of  Ihe  Anaroiiia  nvci.  a  tlaiue  of  Genrral 
Nathanacl  Cnene  (by  H  K.  Brownl  in  Sianion  Squate.  •tamo 
ot  OnemlWinfietd  Scon  in  Smti  Square  (by  H  K  Bro>n1andm 
the  ground!  ol  iheSoldiere'  Home  (by  Launt  Thompion).  i  iiaiuc 
of  Rear-Admiril  S  F  Du  Pont  m  Duponl  Circlr  (by  Launi  Thomp- 
•on). of  Rear-Admiral  D  C  Famgui  (by  Vinnie  Rmn.  Ho.ic^; 
an  equcfirian  statue  ol  Cenrfal  George  rl  Thomai  Lby  1  0  A 
Ward).  rTccicd  by  the  Society  of  the  Anoy  of  ihe  Cumberland. 


'  A  bronic  fountain.  "  The  Court  ol  Neuunr."  m  ln«t  of  the 
Library.  ijbyHintiin  Perry    Granite  portrait  buitaofgnaiauihori 

HuSiT.  Htibtn  AdaoH  and  F.  W.  Hucknnhl.    1 
ijiintoverthinilnKeareby  BclaL.  Pntt    There. 

maml  pliniinn  are  tenet  by  John  W.  Aloander,  Kenya 
e.  H.  siailificld.  Henry  OUvcr  Walker  <b.  lUi),  Waller  Mi 
Elihu  Veddrr.  Charki  Sprapie  Pcarce  (b.  iBjl).  Ed-aid  Sii 

L1851I.  George  WillougKby  Maynard  (U    lB«t.   Robn 
lUiJ,  Geone  R.  Bartc.  Ir.  (b.  iMi),  W   A.  Mackuy. 
■on  {b.  (86i7.  Walter  Skirfar  ib.  iSjB).  Can  Mclchen  (b. 
W.  Dc  U  Dodge  (b.  T«6;>  and  othen. 
/ThcuieliBidlohavebeencbcmby  Wi 
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one  ol  General  Ctarn  B.  McOcUan,  by  f  nttcricli  MacnHHiia:  aait 
alaiuo  of  LiKoln.rby  Saxt  Flanncry  and  (in  LincoU  Faik)  bv 
Thamai  Ball,  of  JoMpd  Henry  (by  W.  W  Sloiy)  in  tbt  gcoiuda  A 

the  Smilhunian  Iniiltulion,  uljohn  ManMl  (by  St«y)  on  the 
wcit  temcc  ol  the  Capitol,  of  General  Andrew  lackion  (by  Clart 
MUh)  and.  in  Lafayette  Square,  of  the  Maiquii  dc  Lalayclte  (b* 
Fabuiiitand  Merciij.ol  the  Comte  dr  Rothambcau  (by  F.  Haouu^ 
andof  Baron  von  Steuben  lioio).  In  Pennsylvania  A^'cpue,  at  the  " 
foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  ii  a  Monument  of  Pace  (bv  Franklin  Sinmoni) 
in  menufv  of  oflicerh  nmen  and  mannei  ol  the  U.S.  Navy  kJlcd 
In  the  Civil  War. 

Cemtitnti. — On  the  oppoaiTe  lide  of  the  Poioi 
adjoining  Fort  Mycr.  a  militarv  poat  (named  i 
Albert  Jimea  Mya  Oaij-iWo).  »bo  inttoduc 
of  mcteorDtofical  obacrvationa  at  army  p«ii) 
■t6  aciet,  it  ArlinfUn.  a  National  Cemflciy 
which  lie  buriedll, 106  toklien  killed  <■  the  Civi 
with  Spain;  aooni  the  tUatiaguiidaed   officer  _  _ 

General  Philip  Heniy  Sheridan,  Admiral  David  Dinm  Porter, 
General  loieph  Wheeler  and  General  Henry  W.  Lawion;  there  it  ■ 
Spanlih  War  MonumeBI :  the  ground!  an  noted  lor  their  natural 
beauly,  and  on  Ihe  brow  ol  a  Bill  eomniuuling  a  magnihcent  viev 

,.,    ...    ,.  .J- .,.   ..  , ..       rideoce olCioiie Waah- 

of  Martha  WiaiioroD. 
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,  Admiral   David  Dinm  F 


Jiliri,  ««.— The  Nation 
al  Winlield  Scott,  comp 


M  five  bvildingi,  w: 


of  the 

and  afterwardt  oil'  General  R^^*E.  Lee.'  Cl , 

eitale  wai  aeiicd  by  Federal  troafia  early  ia  the  Chril  WaT.  and  wmi 
bought  by  ihe  United  Sutea  in  1M4;  ibere  wa*  a  military  hoviial 
here  ihnwgbout  the  Cvii  War.  Aitioiniaf  the  nwdtiri  tbt 
Soldien  Home  (Jn.  N.  of  thtCapiul)  iaa  Nai  Isnal  M  il!l(>y  CtnieteiT 
containing  the  gravctal  7m  aoldien.  Onihebankolthe  Auconia 
river,  caft  cl  tStt  Capitol,  b  tte  Cbngmtlonal  Cemetery  conuininc 
the  gravel  ol  many  membeia  cl  Congreaa.  North  al  Geointow"  — 
Odk  HUl  Cemetery,  and  in  the  vianily  of  ibc  Soldirra'  Home 

iried  by  the  I 

(lS)i).  iounded  by 

- .-„,..  of  beauiiftJ 

Uidnct  ol  Coluntbia  are  the  foUowing  govemment  inn  iiut  ion*,  under 
the  conirol  ol  the  United  Siatet  or  of  the  Diitrici  of  Columbia: 
Ficcdmen'i  Ko>|Htal  <|M>).  United  Sialei  Naval  Hotpiial  (ItM). 
an  Innne  Afylum  on  theS.  tide  of  the  Anacotiia  river,  the  Disrict 
of  Columbia  Indnttrial  Home  School  (I*7'),  •  Muninial  LodfiM 
Houae  (l««M,  a  Suldiera'  and  SaiW  Temporary  Honr  llOtSi 
Woikhouie,  Reform  School  lar  Boyi,  Relurm  Schnol  lor  Cirit  aul 
Indunnal  Home  School  (1^1).  Amonj  many  private  in«itutioiia 
are  the  Wathingion  Cily  Orphan  Asylum  (IBi;);  Luthnaa  Eyt, 
Ear  and  Throat  Infirmary  (IW4I;  Epucopal  Eye.  Ear  and  Throat 
Hoipital  (ita]>)i  Providence  Hoipiial  {1*61;  Siiten  at  Charity); 
(xorge  Wa^ngion  L'niveniiy  Hotpiial  {1S9S):  (^eorgrtowa 
Univcrtity  Ho^iiial  (iM)^  Columbia  ^otciu!  (or  Women  rie66); 
ChiWrent  Hospital  (iSrU.  Washire.on  Hoipiial  (01  Foundlinp 
(1M7I;  Children's  Temporary  Home  {1*W;  (or  nepoeil:  a 
German  Orphan  Asylum  (1879);  Wathin^on  Home  (or  Incurablca 
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and  Scieaces  with^  griduat«  department  (1S93),  a  College  of  the 
Policial  Sciences  (1907).  Washington  College  of  Engineering, 
divisioDs  of  architecture  and  education  (1907).  a  Department  o(  Law 
(first  organized  in  1826;  doted  in  1827.  reorganised  in  1865).  a 
Depaitment  of  Medicine  (iBai :  since  1866  in  a  building  given  by 
W.  W.  Corcoran),  with  sevenl  affiliated  hospitals,  a  lA^panment 
of  Dentistry  (1887),  the  National  CoUege  of  Pnarmacy ^united  «ith 
the  university  in  1906).  and  a  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (1908). 
In  1909  this  University  had  185  instructors  and  1510  students. 
Georgetown  Uniwrsity  is  in  Ccocgetown  (99).  The  Catholic 
Univenity  of  America  (incorporated  1887;  opened  1889).  with 
buildinjgs  near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  stands  at  the  head  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  America.  Although  designed  especully  for 
advancol  theological  studies,  it  composes  a  School  of^the  Sacred 
Sciences,  a  School  of  Philosophy,  a  School  of  Letters,  a  School  of 
Physical  Sciences,  a  School  01^  Biological  Science*,  a  School  oi  Social 
Sciences,  a  School  of  Jurisprudence,  a  School  of  Law  and  a  School  of 
Technological  Sciences.  In  1909  its  faculty  numbered  42  and  its 
students  335.  A  Franciscan  convent.  Dominican.  Paulist  and 
Marist  houses,  and  Trinity  Colle^  for  girls  are  afhliaied  with  iht 
Catholic  Uiuvcrsity.  The  American  Univcmty  (chanerrd  1893), 
under  Methodist  bpiscofnl  conirol.  designed  to  bear  a  relation  to 
the  Protestant  churches  similar  to  that  of  the  Catholic  UniverMiy 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  with  a  campus  of  94  acres  at  the  nonh<west 
end  of  the  city,  in  iQio  had  not  been  opened  to  students.  Howard 
University  (1867).  for  the  higher  education  of  negroes,  ts  satoated 
south-west  of  the  Soldiers*  Home,  it  was  nam^  in  honour  of 
General  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  one  of  its  founders  and  (in  1859-1873) 
its  president:  it  has  a  small  endowment,  and  is  supponed  by 
Congressional  appropriations  which  art  administered  by  tnefierrrtary 
of  the  Interior:  it  comprises  an  academy,  a  college  of  ans  and 
sciences,  a  teachers'  college,  a  school  of  theology  a  school  ol  la»  a 
school  of  medicine,  a  pharmaceutic  college,  a  dental  college  a  Khocl 
of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences,  and  a  commercul  college,  in 
1909  It  had  131  instructors  and  iTj.f  Mudcnts. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  D<af  and  Dumb  (see  Deap  and 
Dvmb),  on  Kendall  Green,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city,  is 
composed  of  Kendall  school  (a  secondary  school)  and  of  Gallaudct 
College  (called  in  1864-1893  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  the 
present  name  is  in  honour  of  Dr  T  H  Gallaodet).  it  was  the  first 
institution  to  give  collegiate  courses  to  the  deaf,  and  it  has  received 
Congressional  appn^riattons,  though  it  is  a  private  foundation 
Washington  has  also  several  academies,  seminaries  and  small 
colleges;  among  the  latter  are  St  John's  College  (Roman  Catholic, 
1870)  and  Washington  Christian  College  (non-sectanan.  1907)  The 
Washington  College  of  Law  (1896^  is  an  evening  school  especially 
for  women.  A  School  of  Art  is  maintained  m  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  founded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1903  and  endowed  by  him  with  %22jooo.ooo  (810.000.000 
in  1903:  Si3.ooo.ooo  later),  is  designed  '  to  encourage  in  the 
broadest  and  most  liberal  manner  investigation,  research  and 
discovery,  and  the  application  d  knowledge  to  the  improxement  ol 
manlnna:  and  in  particular  to  conduct,  endow  and  assist  investiga- 
tion in  any  department  of  science,  literature  or  an.  and  to  this  end 
to  co-operate  with  governments,  universities,  colleges,  technical 
achoola.  learned  societies  and  individuals,  to  appoint  committees 
of  experts  to  direct  specul  lines  of  rcscanh .  to  publish  and  distribute 
documents;  and  to  conduct  lectures,  hold  meetings  and  acquire 
and  maintain  a  library.  "  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
twenty-lour  tru^ees.  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  bv  the  remaining 
members.  In  1908  ten  deportments  had  been  orgamied  Dmaniral 
Research,  with  a  "desert  laboratory  '*  (1903)  at  Tuc^n.  Arizona. 
Economics  and  Sociology  (1904),  Expenmental  Evolutmn  «iih  a 
station  (1904)  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  New  York  (see  Huniimgion. 
NY).  Geophysical  Research,  with  a  bbotatory  UOOb-1907)  at 
Washington— investigations  have  been  earned  on  by  the  US 
Geological  Survey  and  at  McGill  University  Toronto,  HiMonial 
Research  (190^).  Marine  Biology,  with  a  laboratory  (1904)  at 
Tortugas.  Flonda.  Menduin  Astrometry  (1906.  wock  is  earned  on 
especially  at  Dudley  Observatory.  Albany.  New  York).  Research 
in  Nutntion.  with  a  laboratory  (1906)  at  Boston  Ma4«achu«etts— 
investigations  (since  1904)  had  been  earned  on  at  Yaleand  Wesle>an 
universities:  Solar  Physics,  with  obscrvator\-  (1905)  on  Mount 
Wilson.  California,  and  workshops  at  Pasadena.  California,  and 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  (I903.  hcadquaners  m  Washington),  the 
institution  tuid  assisted  Luther  Burbank  in  his  honicultural  expen- 
mcnts  since  1905,  and  had  published  the  Index  iteduus  since  1903: 
and  it  makes  occasional  grants  for  minor  research  and  tentative 
investigations 

The  leamed  societies  of  Washington  are  to  a  large  degree  more 
national  than  local  in  their  character;  among  them  arc;  the 
Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  (1898}.  a  "  federal  head  **  of  most 
of  the  societies  mentioned  below;  the  Anthropological  Society 
(founded  1879:  incorporated  1887).  which  has  published  rraitsar/t0n> 
(1879  sqq  ,  with  the  co-operation  <A  the  Smithsonian  Institution) 
and  Tlu  Amertain  Anlhropolotui  (1888-1898;  since  t8o8  publihhed 
by  the  American  Anthropological  Association),  the  National 
deographic  Society  (1888),  which  since  1903  has  occupied  the 
Hubbard  Memorial  Building,  which  sent  sdentifie  expeditiona  to 


Alaska.  Mont  Petfe  and  La  Souibttre,  and  whkii  pubSshis  the  JVo- 
tional  Ceotrapku  Uagpsuu  (x88ft  •()<).),  liatunutl  Cioffafku  Monogjrapks 
(1895)  and  vanous  special  maps;  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Washington  (1871.  tncoiporated  1901).  devoted  especially  to 
mathematical  and  physicaf  sciences:  the  BioloDcal  Society  (1880), 
which  publishes  FfO(t€dtiu>s  (1S80  sqq  )•  the  Botanical  Siociety  of 
Washington  (1901);  the  Geological  Society  of  Washington  (1893); 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Washington  (1884).  whKh  publishes 
Proctedings  (1884  sq9.):  the  Chemical  Society  (1884);  the  Rec(»ds 
of  the  Past  Esploration  Society  (1901),  which  publishes  lUcords  0/ 
Ike  Poit  (1903  sqq  ):  the  Southern  History  Association  (1896), 
which  issues  Publualums  (1897  9t\a),  the  Society  for  Philosophical 
Inquiry  (1893).  which  publishes  Mfmotrs  (1893  •qq).  the  Society 
of  Amencan  Foresters  (1900),  which  pubkbhes  Proceedtnts  (1905 
saq  ) .  and  the  Coiimos  Club  The  libranes  and  scientific  collections 
of  the  Federal  government  and  its  various  bureaus  and  institutions 
afford  exceptional  oppon unities  for  students  and  investigators  (see 
Libraries  |  Umtett  Stairs)  The  Library  of  Congress  contains 
more  than  1, 800000  volumes  and  100.000  manuscripts,  and  large 
collect ion>  of  maps  and  pieces  of  music.  In  the  library  of  tne 
State  Depanment  are  70.000  volumes  of  documents.  The  library 
of  the  Surg(V)n-Generars  Ofhce  contains  300.000  volumes,  and  is  the 
largest  roedkal  library  in  the  world.  Besides  these  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  material  in  the  collect  ions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  Bureau  ol  Ethnology,  the  SmithMman  Institution,  the  National 
Museum  the  House  of  Kepreseniaiives,  the  Patent  Office,  the 
Depart  mem  of  Agriculture,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  Bureau  ol 
Fi«nene«.  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  Geological  Survey  and  the 
CoaM  and  Geodetic  Survey  The  Public  Library,  containing  about 
1 1 o  000  volumes,  is  a  circ uut  1  ng  library. 

Communuait<ms  — Seven  railway<»  enter  the  city  -  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  the 
Baltimore  A  Ohio,  the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio,  the  Wadi* 
irt^ton.  Baltimore  A  Annapolis,  the  Washington  Southern  and  the 
Washington.  Alexandria  &  Mt  Vernon.  Steamboats  ply  daily  from 
the  foot  of  Se\emh  Sirret  to  Alexandria.  Mt  Vernon,  Okf  Point 
Cnmfon  and  Noriolk.  andat  Old  Point  Comfort  there  is  connexion 
with  boats  lor  New  York  There  is  also  an  houriy  ferry  service  to 
Alexandria,  and  at  irrrf{ubr  intervals  there  are  boats  direct  to  Baiti* 
more.  Pliiladelphia.  New  York  and  Boston.  The  street  railways, 
undcrrground  trolk<y  in  the  urban  district  and  overhead  trolley  in 
the  sunurbs.  connect  at  several  points  with  interurban  railways  in 
Mar\bnd  and  Virginia 

t  Industries  —The  city's  manufactures  and  ccmimerce  arc  of  little 
importance  in  proponion  to  us  population.  Only  government 
manuiacturrs  and  manufactures  lor  local  consumption  are  at  all 
targe  In  1905  the  government's  pnnting  and  publishing  cost 
SS900  99C>.  it'i  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  (in  the  Navy  Yard 
on  the  hank  of  the  .Anaco»tia  n\er).  $5  331.459.  and  its  engraving 
and  plate  pnnting  S)  499  ^17  The  total  value  of  the  products  01 
all  tne  factories  in  the  District  «hich  were  operated  under  private 
ownership  amounted  to  818.359.159.  and  S9.575971.  or  52%  of 
this  was  the  value  of  printing  and  publishing,  bread  and  other 
tnkery  products,  gas  and  mall  hquors. 

CoKfti nrcni —Washington  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  govern- 
menl  of  the  United  States  and  as  such  is  not  self-niled,  but 
governed  by  the  Federal  Congress.  The  city  was  chartered  in 
1807.  With  a  mayor  appointed  annually  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  an  elective  council  of  two  chambers.  The 
ma^'or.  was  decied  by  the  council  from  1812  to  1820,  and  by  the 
people  (biennially)  from  1820  to  1871.  In  1871  the  Federal 
Congress  repealed  the  charters  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
and  established  a  new  government  for  the  entire  Distnci,  con* 
ststing  of  a  governor,  a  secretary,  a  board  of  public  works,  a 
board  of  health  and  a  council  appointed  by  the  president  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  and  a 
delegate  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives  elected  by 
the  people,  In  1874  Congress  subst  ituied  a  government  by  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  1878  the  government  by  commissioners  was 
made  permanent.  Two  of  the  commissioners  must  be  residents 
of  the  Districi,  and  the  third  commissioner  must  be  an  officer  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  people 
of  the  District  luve  no  voice  in  its  government,  have  no  Kprt* 
sentatton  in  Congress  and  do  not  vote  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  District  commissioners  are  the  chief  execu- 
tive ofhcers.  Congiess  and  the  commissioners  legislate  for  the 
District;  the  president r  the  commissioners  and  the  supreme 
court  of  the  District  appoint  the  administrarive  officers  and 
boards,  and  the  president  appomts  the  judges  of  the  District 
courts,  vu  a  court  of  appeals,  a  supreme  court»  a  municipal 
court,  a  police  court,  a  probate  court  and  a  juvenile  court. 
One-half  the  expcosas  of  the  govenuneot  of  Washmgtoo  is  paid 
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by  the  District  of  Columbia  ami  one-half  by  the  United  States, 
llie  revenue  of  the  Dutnct,  which  is  derived  from  a  property 
lax  and  from  various  licences,  is  paid  into  the  United  States 
Treasury;  appropriations,  always  specific  and  based  on  estimates 
prepared  by  the  commissioners,  are  made  only  by  Congress; 
and  all  accounts  are  audited  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  government  owns  the  waterworks,  by  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  taken  from  the  Potomac  at  the  Great  Falls, 
conducted  for  t  j  m  through  an  aqueduct  9  ft.  in  diameter  and 

filtered  through  a  sand  filtration  plant. 

The  government  of  the  Dbtrict  has  been  uniformly  excellent, 
and  the  laws  therefor  have  been  modem  in  their  tendency  The 
employment  of  children  under  founccn  years  of  age  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  mercantile  establishment,  store,  business  office,  telegraph 
or  telephone  ofhce,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  club,  theatre, 
bootblack  stand,  or  in  the  dbtribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise 
or  messages  »  forbidden,  except  that  a  child  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  may  with  the  permission  of  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  be  employed  at  an  occupation  not  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  bis  health  or  morals  if  necessary  for  his  support  or  for 
the  assistance  of  a  disabled,  ill  or  invalkl  parent,  a  younger  brother 
or  sister,  or  a  widowed  mother  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  may  be  employed  in  any  work  whatever  before  six  o'doclc  in  the 
morning,  after  se\'en  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  during  the  hours 
when  the  public  schools  are  in  session. 

History  •» During  the  War  of  Independence  Philadelphia  was 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Continental  Congress,  but  it  was  driven 
thence  in  1783  by  mutinous  soldiers,  and  for  the  succeeding 
seven  years  the  discussion  of  a  permanent  site  for  the  national 
capital  was  characterized  by  sectional  jealousy,  and  there  was 
a  strong  sentiment  against  choosing  a  state  capital  or  a  large 
city  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  Federal  government.  The 
Constitution,  drafted  in  1787,  authorized  Congress  "  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  dtstnct 
(not  exceeding  10  sq.  m.)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  Virginia  and  Maryland  promised 
such  a  cession;  President  Washington  was  known  to  be  in  favotir 
of  a  site  on  the  Potomac,  and  in  July  1790  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  return  for  Thomas  Jefferson's  assistance  in  passmg  the  bill 
for  the  assumption  of  the  state  war  debts  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, helped  Jefferson  to  pass  a  bill  for  establishing  the  capital 
on  the  Potomac,  by  which  the  president  was  authorized  to  select 
a  site  anywhere  along  the  Potomac  between  the  Eastern  Branch 
(Anacostia)  and  the  Conococheague  river,  a  dist&nce  of  about 
80  m.,  and  to  appoint  three  commissioners  who  under  his  direc- 
tion should  make  the  necessary  surveys  and  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  reception  of  Congress  in  1800.  The  com- 
missioners—Thomas Johnson  (i73^>Si9)  wd  Daniel  Carroll 
(1756-18J9)  of  Maryland  and  Dr  David  Stuart  of  Virginia- 
gave  the  city  its  name;  Major  L'Enfant  drew  its  plan,  and 
Andrew  Ellicott  laid  it  out.  When,  in  1800^  the  government 
was  removed  to  Washington  it  was  "  a  backwoods  settlement  m 
the  wilderness  ";  as  a  dty  it  existed  principally  on  paper,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  design  only  served  to  emphasize  the 
poverty  of  the  execution.  Ont  wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
President's  House  were  nearly  completed,  but  much  of  the  land 
surrounding  the  Capitol  was  a  marsh;  there  were  no  streets 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  roads  were  veiy  bad,  and  the  members 
of  Congress  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  Georgetown.  For  many 
years  such  characterizations  as  "  Wilderness  City/'  "  Capital 
of  Miserable  Huts,"  "  City  of  StreeU  without  Houses,"  "  City 
of  Magnificent  Distances  "  and  **  A  Mudhole  almost  Equal  to 
the  Great  Serbonlan  Bog  "  were  common.  Resolutions  were 
frequently  offered  by  some  disgusted  member  of  Congress  for 
the  removal  of  the  capital.  In  181 4,  during  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  British,  after  defeating  on  the  24tJi  of  August 
an  American  force  at  Bladensburg,  Prince  Geoige  county, 
Maryland,  about  6  ro.  N.E.  of  Washington,  occupied  the  dty 
and  burned  the  Capitol,  the  President's  House,  some  of  the 
public  offices,  and  the  Navy  Yard.  In  the  following  year  when 
&  bdl  appropriating  $soo/x>o  for  rebuilding  was  before  Congress 
it  met  with  formidable  opposition  from  the  **  capital  movers." 
The  question  of  removal  was  again  to  the  front  when,  in  1846, 
Uw  Vimteukpoction  U  ifas  Dutrict  was  retiooeded  to  that  state 


in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Alexandria,  which  had  suffered  from 
the  neglect  of  Congress.  The  lethargy  of  the  nation  toward 
its  capital  suddenly  vanished  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  the  dose  of  the  first  day's  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
(Apnl  lath,  1861)  Leroy  P  Walker  (1817-1884),  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War,  boasted  that  before  the  ist  of  May  the  Con- 
federate flag  would  float  over  the  Capitol.  The  North,  alarmed 
at  the  threat,  speedily  transformed  Washington  into  a  great 
military  post  and  protected  it  on  all  sides  with  strong  earthworks. 
Throughout  the  war  it  was  the  centre  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  North  here  the  armies  were  officered  and  marshalled,  from 
here  they  marched  on  their  campaigns  against  the  South,  here 
was  the  largest  depot  oi  military  supplies,  and  here  were  great 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  wounded.  Although  several  times 
threatened  by  the  South.  Washington  was  never  really  in  danger 
except  in  July  1864  when  General  Jubal  A.  Early  advanced 
against  it  with  12,000  veterans,  defeated  General  Lew  Wallace 
with  about  3500  men  at  Mbnocacy  Bridge  on  the  6th,  and  on 
the  nth  appeared  before  the  fortifications,  which  were  at 
the  time  defended  by  only  a  few  thousand  raw  troops;  the 
dty  was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  some  of  Grant's  veterans. 
In  the  dty,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  May  1865,  President 
Andrew  Johnson  reviewed  the  returning  soldiers  of  the  Union 
Army. 

The  population  of  Washii^^n  increased  from  6r,i32  to 
109,109  or  786%  in  the  decade  from  i860  to  1870,  and  the 
stirring  effects  of  the  Civil  War  were  far-reaching.  The  dty  had 
been  founded  on  too  elaborate  and  extensive  a  plan  to  be  left 
to  the  imtiative  and  unaided  resources  of  its  citizens.  But  under 
the  new  form  of  government  which  was  instituted  in  1871  a 
wonderful  transformation  was  begun  under  the  direction  of 
Alexander  R.  Shepherd*(i835-i903),  the  governor  of  the  District 
and  president  of  the  board  of  public  works.  Temporary  financial 
embarrassment  followed,  but  when  the  Federal  government  had 
taken  upon  itsdf  half  the  burden  and  established  the  economic 
administration  of  the  commissioners,  the  problem  of  beautifying 
the  nation's  capital  was  solved. 
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WASHINGTON,  a  dty  and  oounty-seat  of  Daviess  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Evansville.  Pop.  (1890) 
6064,  (1900)  855],  of  whom  391  were  foreign  bom  and  25s 
negroes,  (1910  census)  1 1^404-  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  South  Western  (which  has  repair  shops  here)  and  the 
Evansville  &  Indianapolis  railways.  The  city  has  ft  pubb'c 
library  and  a  dty  park  of  4s  acres.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of 
the  surrounding  fanning,  stock-iaising  and  ooal-mining  region, 
and  there  are  deposits  of  kaolin  and  fireday  in  the  vicinity. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,166,749 
(48  6%  more  than  in  1900).  The  munidpah'ty  owns  and 
operates  the  elearic  lighting  planL  Washington  vras  settled  in 
x8i6  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1870. 

WASHINGTON  (or  Washington  Coubt  House),  a  dty  and 
the  county-seat  of  Fayette  county,  Ohio,  U.SA..  on  Paint 
Creek,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield.  Fbp.  (i88o>  3798,  (1890)  5742, 
(1900)  5751  (708  negroes);  (1910)  7277.  It  is  served  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  CindnnatI  &  Muskingum  Valley  (Penn- 
sylvania Lines),  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  and  the  Cindn- 
nati,  Hamilton  81  Dayton  railways.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  and 
Slock  and  poultry-raising  region,  has  a  large  poultry-packing 
house  and  various  manufaaures.  Washington,  or  Washington 
Court  House  aa  it  is  often  called  to  diMinguish  it  from  tho 
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_  m  !n  CocniKy  Mdnly,  Obis,  «u  hid  oat  ii 
iBta  uid  wu  chutered  u  i  tily  in  i8S3. 

WASHIHOTOH.  ■  borough  uid  llw  coiuity-Kit  at  WasUigtor 
couniy,  Poimylvwiu,  U.S.A.,  about  15  m.  S.W.  ol  Piitiburj 
»nd  Bbout  JO  tn.  N.E.  ol  Wh«liiig,  Wol  Viipnifc  on  Cbulien 
Ci«k.  Pop.  (l»oo)  76JO,  of  whoni  46s  were  foreign  born  anc 
984  were  negroes;  (iqio)  iB.jjS.  Wuhinglon  »  served  by  Ibe 
Duin  EiK  ol  the  Bdtimore  &  Obio,  the  Chaniera  Villey  bnuicb 
of  the  P[ltib<ug,  Cincinniti,  Cbiogo  Ir  5t  Loofa  (Penniylvania 
■yilem)  ind  tbe  Wiyneibuig  &  Washington  nllways  and  » 
connecluig  Line  for  freight  envice.  and  by  eJcctric  railway  10 
PiltAbuFf-  Annng  its  public  buildings  ind  inslilutjona  are  (he 
county  mun-house  (in  which  ate  the  rooms  of  the  Washington 
County  HiElorical  Sociely),  the  Federal  building,  two  hoapilils. 
a  y.M.C.A.  building  and  a  puhJic  Lbrary.  ll  is  the  seat  of 
Washington  and  JeSenon  CoU(«e,  o[  Washington  Seminary 
(183&)  (01  girls  and  of  a  school  of  business.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  wna  incorporattd.  in  iSfts,  by  the  consolidation 
of  two  rival  institutions.  Washington  Acidemy  aid  Jeflenan 
College.  Washington  Academy  (incorporaled  in  1787  and  en- 
dowed by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania),  which  was  opened 
in  1789,  was  incorponled  as  Washington  College  in  1S06.  and 
Id  iSsi  became  a  synodicil  college  of  the  Prtsbyteiua  Church, 
under  the  direction  ol  the  synod  ol  Wbeeling.  JeSenon  College, 
which  was  an  outgrowth  of  Cinonsburg  Academy  at  Canonshurg, 
7  IB.  from  Washington,  was  chartered  in  1794.  and  incorporated 
u  JeSenon  College  in  iSoii  from  iSifi  until  1838  the  Jcfierson 
Medkal  College  of  Philadelphia  wai  its  medical  department. 
In  1S64.  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  all  departments  were  localed 
at  Wuhington.  In  187)  a  chair  of  engineerijig  snd  applied 
mathemaiics  and  one  ol  biology  were  caiablish«l  with  an  endow- 
ment ai  (40,000,  Ibe  pTl  ol  Dr  Francis  J.  LeMoyne,  and  the 
chain  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  were  endowed  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Beany  with  tSo.om.  In  iQOQ-igio  Washington  and  Jcflerson 
College  (including  Wuhington  and  Jeflerson  Academy)  had  19 
Inslruclors.  413  students,  about  io,coo  volumes  In  its  library 
and  u  endowment  of  t«3°,ooo.  Washington  is  in  a  bituminous 
cofland  natural  gas  region,  and  there  are  manufactories  of  glass. 
Iron  tubing  and  pipe,  tia  I^e,  steel,  lie  The  site  was  part  of 
a  tract  bought  in  17)1  by  David  Hoge  and  was  linown  al  hrst 
ai  Catfish  camp  after  an  Indian  chief.  Tingooqua  or  Calbsb. 
It  was  plaited  in  October  17S1  and  called  Basseltown  In  honour 
of  Richard  Baisctt  (d.  181  j),  a  member  of  the  Federal  constttu- 
llonal  convention  of  1787  and  ol  the  United  State)  Scnale  in 
1 789-1 793,  and  governor  of  Delaware  in  1798-1801.  Thevillage 
was  replalted  in  PJovembcr  1784  and  renamed  in  honour  of 
Genera]  Washington,  to  whom  a  large  part  of  tbe  site  had 
belonged.  Tbe  euly  letlleti  were  chiefly  Scotch-Irish.  At 
first  a  put  of  Slrabane  township,  one  ol  the  original  thirteen 
townships  of  WaaUngtou  couniy,  bi  Februiiy  i;St  Waihuigton 
was  made  a  separate  election  dbtricli  it  yrti  Incorporated 
as  ■  lowD  in  1810;  waa  cbanered  aa  a  borough  and  enlarged 
in  1851,  and  ill  limiu  were  eilended  b  1S54  and  iBj;.  Since 
1900  there  have  been  added  to  the  borough  North  and  South 
Washington  and  tbe  industrial  lubutb  of  Tylerdile,  East  and 
West  Waahiogtos,  although  practically  one  with  the  borougfa, 
Rmaming  nndei  separate  adminiitralioo.  The  location  of 
Washington  on  the  cjd  "  National  Road  "  gave  It  [mponance 
before  the  advent  of  railways.  At  tbe  LeMoyne  crenutoty 
established  here  by  Dr  Frauds  Julius  LeMoyne,'  on  tbe  6tii 
of  December  1S7G.  took  place  the  Sru  public  oenution  in  tbe 
United  Stales;  tbe  body  burned  was  that  of  Baron  JoMph 
Henry  Louis  de  Palm  (iSa9-i8;6).  a  Bavarian  nobleman  who 
had  emigrated  to  the  United  Stata  in  1861  and  had  bees  active 
in  tbe  Theoaophlcal  Society  in  New  York. 
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WASaiHQTOH,  Ibe  moat  north-westerly  state  of  the  Unhed 

Statea  of  America.  It  lies  between  latitudes  4j°  ji'  and  49°  N 
»Ddbetweenlong;tude*iiS's7'andii4°4g'W.  On  the N.  it  is 
bounded  by  British  Columbia,  along  the  491h  patailel  as  far  W.  as 
themiddleof  tbe  Strait  of  Georgia  and  then  down  tbe  middle  of 
this  strait  and  Ham  Strait,  and  along  Ibe  middle  of  tbe  channel 
the  Strait  ol  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  separate  It  from  Vancouvee 
Island,  on  the  E.  the  south  portion  of  lis  boundary  is  the  Snake 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Idaho,  but  from  the  conRuence  ol 
the  Snake  and  Oearvater  rivers  (a  little  W.  of  117°)  ihe  E. 
boundary  line  between  Washington  and  Idaho  runs  directly 
N,.on  the  S.  tbe  Columbia  river  teparatea  it  from  Oregon 
from  ihetnouthof  that  river  to  the  point  of  the  upper  intersection 
with  tbe  46th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  but  from  ihence  eastward 
the  S,  boundary  line  helween  Washington  and  Oregon  is  the 
461h  parallel;  on  the  W.  the  stale  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     The  stale  has  a  maiimum  length,  from  E.  to  W..  of 
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the  S.E.,  a  little  W.  of  the  tiQth  parallel),  the  Spokane  Gn  the  east 
central  part)  and  the  Peod  Oreille  (on  the  N.  boundary)  aie  its 
principal  tributaries  from  the  E.;  the  Yakima  (a  Uttte  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Snake)  from  the  W. ;  and  the  Okano^n  (in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  state),  from  the  N.  A  portion  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Basin  and  a  portk>n  of  the  Coast  lai^e  are  drained  by  the 
Chehalis  river,  which  has  cut  a  channel  through  the  Coast  range  and 
dischanees  into  Gray's  Harbour.  The  W.  slope  of  the  Cascades, 
roost  of  the  E.  slope  of  the  Olympics  and  the  N.  portion  of  the 
Puget  SouikI  Bann  are  drained  by  a  great  number  of  small  rivers 
into  the  Pu^  Sound;  and  the  W.  slope  of  the  Olympics  and  Coast 
range  b  drained  by  several  other  small  rivers  into  the  E^ifVc  On 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  at  the  heads  of  streams,  are  a  number  of 
lakes  of  glacial  origin,  the  largest  of  which  is  Lake  Chelan  on  the  E. 
slope  in  Oelan  county.  Thu  is  neariy  60  m.  in  length,  and  from 
I  to  4  m.  wide.  At  the  upper  end  it  is  about  f  aoo  ft.  deep,  but  it  is 
shallow  at  the  k>wer  end  where  the  water  is  held  back  by  a  morainal 
dam,  and  where  only  3I  m.  from  the  Columbia  river  it  is  about 
400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  There  are  also  several  alkali 
lakes  or  chains  of  alkali  lakes  in  the  coulfes  on  the  Columbb  plateau. 

Fa«iia.-~Many  species  of  wiM  animals  still  inhabit  the  state,  but 
the  number  of  each  species  has  been  much  reduced.  The  caribou, 
moose,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  beaver,  otter  and  mink  are  scarce. 
Few  elk  are  found  except  in  the  inaccessible  districts  on  the  Olympic 
Mountains.  White-  and  black-tailed  deer  and  black  bear  inhabit 
the  densest  forests.  Mountain  goats  are  quite  numerous  on  the 
Cascades.  The  destruction  of  cougars,  lynx  ("  wildcats  "),  coyotes 
and  wolves  is  encouraged  by  bounties.  Coyotes  and  jack-rabbits 
are  the  most  numerous  denizens  of  the  Columbia  plain.  *  Musk-rats 
and  skunks  are  numerous  west  of  the  Cascades.  The  blue  grouae 
and  partridge  are  the  principal  game  birds.  The  sage-hen  is  common 
on  tne  Columbia  plain.  The  Japanese  pheasant  and  the  California 
auail  have  increased  in  numbers  under  the  protectk>n  of  the  state. 
Among  other  game  birds  are  prairie<hickens,  ducks,  ^eese,  swan, 
brant,  sandhill  crane  and  snipe.  The  speckled  trout,  which  abounds 
in  neairiy  all  of  the  mountain  streams  and  lakes,  is  the  principal  game 
fish.  Other  fre^water  fish  are  the  perch,  black  bass,  pike,  pickerel 
and  white  fish.  There  are  large  quantities  of  salmon  in  the 
tower  Columbia  river,  in  Gray's  and  Willapa  harbours,  and  in 
Puget  Sound;  oyster  fisheries  in  Gray's  and  Willapa  harbours 
and  in  Puget  Sound;  cod,  perch,  flounders,  smelt,  herring  and 
sardines  in  these  and  other  salt  waters.  For  all  the  more  desirable 
game  a  close  season  has  been  established  by  the  state. 

Flora. — ^The  Puget  Sound  Basin  and  the  neighbouring  slopes  of 
the  Cascsule  and  Olympic  Mountains  are  noted  for  their  forests, 
cottsisting  mainly  of  ^nt  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  (Pseudotsuta 
Ihm^atn),  but  containing  also  some  cedar^  spruce  and  hemlock, 
a  smaller  representation  of  a  few  other  species  and  a  dense  under- 

CDwth.  Near  the  Pacific  Coast  the  forests  consist  principally  of 
miock,  cedar  and  Sitka  spruce.  At  an  elevation  of  about  3000  ft. 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Cascades  the  red  fir  ceases  to  be  the  dominant 
tree,  and  between  this  elevation  and  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
on  a  few  of  the  highest  peaks,  rise  a  succession  of  forest  tones  con- 
taining principally:  (1)  yelk)w  pine,  red  and  yellow  fir,  white  fir 
and  cedar;  (2)  lodgepole  pine,  white  pine,  Engelmann  spruce  and 
yew;  (3)  •ubalpine  nr,  lovely  fir,  noble  fir,  Mertens  hemlock,  Alaska 
cedar  and  tamarack;  (^)  white-bark  pine,  Patton  hemlock,  alpine 
larch  and  creeeping  jumper.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  repre- 
sented in  western  Washington  by  comparatively  small  numbers  of 
maple,  alder,  oak,  cottonwood,  willow,  ash,  aspen.  iMich,  dogwood, 
sumach,  thomapple,  wikl  cherry,  chokecherry,  elder,  hucklebeny, 
biueberry,!  blackberry,  raspberry,  eooseberry  and  grape.  The  E. 
dope  of  the  Cascades  and  most  of  the  Okanoan  Highlands  are 
ck)thed  with  light  forests  consisting  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  but 
containing  also  L>ouglaa  fir^  cedar,  larch,  tamarack  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  oak.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Okanogan  High- 
lands there  b  some  western  white  pine,  and  here,  too,  lairh  is 
most  abundant.  The  Columbia  plain  is  for  the  most  part  treeless 
and,  except  where  irrigated,  grows  principally  bunch-grass  or.  in  its 
lower  ana  more  arid  parts,  sagebrush.  In  the  forest  regions  of 
eastern  Washington  the  underbrush  is  light,  but  grasses  ana  a  great 
variety  of  flowering  plants  abound. 

CtMsolf.— In  western  Washington,  where  the  ocean  greatly 
influences  the  temperature  and  the  mountains  condense  the  moisture 
of  vapour-bearing  winds,  the  climate  b  eqxia^  and  moist.  Eastern 
Washington,  too,  usually  has  a  mild  tempctature,  but  occasionally 
some  regions  in  thb  part  of  the  state  are  visited  by  a  continental 
extreme,  and  as  the  winds  from  the  ocean  lose  most  of  their  moisture 
in  passing  over  the  Cascades,  the  climate  b  either  dry  or  arid  aococd- 
ing  to  elevation, 
92*  F.  or 

6o*,  for  J     _    .  ^    „,. 

Sound  Basin  an  occasional  cold  east  wind  during  a  dry  period  in 
winter  causes  the  temperature  to  fall  below  sero.  At  Centralb,  in 
the.  Chehalb  Valley,  the  temperature  has  risen  as  high  as  102*. 
But  the  mean  temperature  for  January  is  34*  in  the  NT  portion  of 
the  basin  and  40*  in  the  S.  portion ;  for  July  it  b  60*  in  the  north 
and  6s*  in  the  south ;  and  for  the  entire  year  it  is  ^6*  in  the  north 
and  53*  in  the  south.  During  April  and  October  tne  temperatures 
ia  eastern  Washington  are  neany  the  tame  aa  those  in  western 


ig  over  the  Cascades,  ttie  cumate  »  either  dry  or  and  aocora- 

levation.    Along  the  coast  the  temperature  b  rarely  above 

>r  below  10*  F.;  the  mean  temperature  for  July  »  about 

January  40*,  and  for  the  entire  year  50*.    In  the  Puget 


Washington,  but  during  July  the  tepiperaturaa  in  aastem  Waahiagiion 
are  subject  to  a  range  from  40*  to  no*,  and  during  January  iron 
65*  to  -  30*.  However,  the  climate  b  so  dry  in  eastern  Washington 
chat  the  "  sensible  "  variations  are  much  less  than  those  tiecorded 
by  the  thermometer.  In  the  southeastern  counties  the  winten 
are  mild,  with  the  exception  of  an  oocasmnal  cdd  period,  and  the 
summere  are  hot.  The  rainfall  on  the  W.  slope  01  the  Olympic. 
Coast  range  and  Cascade  Mountains  b  from  60  to  120  in.  annually, 
and  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  it  b  from  2$  to  60  in.,  tt  being 
least  on  the  NX.  or  leeward  side  of  the  OlympKS.  About  thrae> 
fourths  of  the  tain  in  western  Washington  falb  during  the  wet 
season  from  November  to  April  inclusive.  On  the  Okanogan  High- 
lands, on  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  on  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  on  the  elevated  portion  of  the  Columbia  Plato 
which  comprises  the  E.  border  counties,  the  annual  rainfall  and  melted 
snow  amount  to  from  12  to  24  in.,  but  in  the  southern  half  of  eastern 
Washington  the  Columbia  river  flows  through  a  wide  dbtrict  of  low 
elevation,  where  the  rainfall  and  melted  snow  amount  to  only  6  to 
12  in.  a  year,  and  where  there  b  scarcely  any  precipitation  during  the 
summer  months.  There  b  a  heavy  snowfall  in  winter  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  a  Urge  ponion  of  eastern  Washington  the  average  annual 
snowfall  b  ao  in.  or  more.  Along  the  coast  the  prevaikng  winds 
blow  from  the  west  or  south;  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  from  the 
south,  and  in  eastern  Washington  from  the  south-west,  except 
in  the  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  valleys,  where  they  are  north-west. 
During  summer  the  winds  are  very  moderate  in  western  Washington, 
but  during  winter  they  occa«onally  blow  with  great  violence.  In 
eastern  Washington  hot  winds  from  the  north  or  east  are  occasionally 
injurious  to  the  growing  wheat  in  June  or  July.  Light  hailstorms 
aoe  not  uncommon,  but  tornadoes  are  unknown  in  the  state'. 

Soils. — The  soils  of  western  Washington  are  chiefly  glacial,  those 
of  eastern  Washington  chiefly  volcanic.  In  the  low  tidewater 
district  of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  an  exceptionally  productive  soil 
has  been  made  by  the  mixture  of  river  silt  and  sea  sand.  In  numerous 
depressions,  some  of  which  may  have  been  the  beds  of  lakes  formed 
by  beaver  dams,  the  soil  is  deep  and  laigely  of  vegetable  formation. 
In  the  valleys  of  rivers  which  nave  overflowed  their  banks  and  on 
level  bench  lands  there  is  considerable  silt  and  vegetable  loam 
mixed  with  glacbl  clay;  but  on  the  hills  and  ridges  of  western 
Wa;^tngton  the  soil  b  almost  wholly  a  gkunal  deposit  oonsistifw 

Srincipally  of  clay  but  usually  containing  some  sand  and  gravel. 
^n  the  Columbia  plateau  the  soil  is  principally  volcank  ash  and 
decomposed  lava;  it  b  almost  wholly  volcanic  ash  in  the  more  arid 
sections,  but  elsewhere  more  decomposed  bva  or  other  igneous  rocks, 
and  some  vegetable  loam  b  mixed  with  the  ash.  On  the  £.  dope 
of  the  Cascades  and  on  the  Okanogan  Highlands  glacbl  depoeita  of 
clay,  gravel  or  sand,  as  well  as  vegetable  loam,  are  mixed  with  the 
volcanic  substances. 

Fisheries. — ^Washington's  many  waterways,  both  fresh  and  salt, 
and  especially  those  whkh  indent  or  are  near  the  coast,  make  the 
fisheries  resources  of  great  value.  The  catch  and  cannii^  of  salmoa 
are  particularly  imoortant.  In  1905  the  value  of  canned  *a*TTKfn 
was  $2431,60$  (26,601429  lb). 

Forests. — In  1907  the  estimated  area  of  standing  timber  in  Wash- 
ington was  It, 720  sq.  m.  beddes  that  included  in  national  forest 
reserves.  The  loroet  reserves  are  included  in  ten  national  parks, 
named  the  Chelan,  Columbia,  Colvillc.  Kaniksu,  ^ympic,  Ranicr, 
Snoqualmie,  Washington,  Wanaha  and  Wenatchee,  the  Chelan  being 
the  largest,  with  an  area  of  2492,500  acres.  The  aggregate  area  ol 
these  parks  (all  of  which  were  opened  in  1907  and  lOoS)  is  t8,850>7 
sq.  m.,  or  about  three-elevenths  of  the  total  area  of  tne  state. 

Irrigation.— 'ThQ  principal  Federal  irrigation  undertakings  in  1910 
were  known  aa  the  Okanogan  project  "  and  the  "  Yakima  project." 
The  former  (authorized  in  1905)  provided  for  the  irrigation  of  about 
10.000  acres  in  Okanogan  county  by  means  of  two  reservoira  of  an 
aggregate  area  of  650  acres,  main  canals  and  main  laterab  ao  m. 
long  and  small  laterab  30  m.  long,  the  water  being  taken  from 
the  Salmon  river.  In  1909  about  3000  acres  in  this  project  were 
watered  and  under  culdvation.  The  Yakima  project  invohned  the 
irrigatk>n  of  about  600,000  acres  by  means  of  five  reservoira  of  an 

C8[regate  area  of  804,000  acre-feet.,  and  was  uiKkrtaken  fay  the 

Ultra  States  government  in  1905. 

Apiculture. — The  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 

Washington  was  exceedingly  rapid  after  1S80.    The  wheat  crop 

1909  was  35,78o/)oo  bushels,  valued  at  l33.a75«ooo;  oats. 
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9.898,060  bushels,  valued  at  &4»75i.ooo:  barley,  7.180,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $4,601,000;  rye,  84.000  bushels,  valuea  at  $;n9,ooo; 
Indbn  corn,  417^000  bushels,  valued  at  S359,ooo.  The  principal 
wheat-producing  region  b  the  south-eastern  part  Of  the  state. 
Western  Washington  has  large  hay  crops;  in  the  E.  pait  of  the 
state  much  alfalfa  b  grown,  emcially  in  Yakima  county.  In  W. 
Washington  peas  are  raised  for  forage. 

Vegetable  crops  are  successfully  grown  in  low  alluvial  lands  of  the 
W.  part  of  the  state,  and  on  the  irrigated  volcaiiic  ash  lands  E.  of 
the  mountains.  Apple-growing  and  the  raising  of  other  frvita 
have  increased  rapidly.  Small  fruits  ara  more  successful  in  the 
W.  pan  of  the  state.  Graphs  are  grown  on  the  mountain  sides, 
cranberries  on  the  bog  lands  near  the  coast,  and  nuts  in  the  S.E. 
parts. 

Live-stock  and  dairy  products  are  important  factors  in  the 
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•Cricnltunl  wmhh  d  Waaiiiiigloa,  but  the  nidnK  of  U«e«took  on 
ranges  m  less  common  than  when  large  herds  g;raa^  free  on  gofvism- 
ment  lands.  Dairying,  as  distincc  from  grazing,  has  much  increased 
u  importance  in  recent  years. 

Af«fi«rali.«-The  minend  wealth  of  Washington  is  large«  but  its 
resources  have  been  only  slightly  developed,  and  had  hardly  b^;un 
before  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century:  in  1903  the  total  value 
of  alt  mineral  products  was  $$.393.659;  in  1907  it  was  ^11.617,706 
and  in  1908  $11, 610^324. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Washin^n  are  the  only  important  ones  in 
the  Pacific  states,  and  in  Washington  only,  of  the  Pacific  states,  is 
there  any  cokiiw  coal.  In  the  Cowlitx  Valley  an  inferior  coal  was 
found  in  1 848.  The  first  important  coal-mining  was  near  Bellingham 
Bay,  in  Whatcom  county,  where  coal  was  discovered  In  1852  and 
where  5374  tons  Were  mined  in  i860.  Between  1850  and  i860  coal 
was  found  on  the  Stilaguamish  river  (Snohomish  county)  and  on  the 
Black  river  (near  Seattle)  and  in  1863  at  Gilman  (King  county): 
but  it  was  not  until  bettreen  1880  and  188^.  when  the  Grten  river 
field  in  King  county  and  the  Roslyn  mines  in  Kittitas  county  were 
opened,  that  commercial  production  became  important:  the  output 
was  3,024,9^  tons  (valued  at  $6,690,^12)  in  1908.  when  nearly  one- 
half  -(1,414.021  tons)  of  the  total  was  from  Kittitas  county  and  most 
of  the  remainder  from  the  counties  of  King  (931.643  tons)  and 
Pierce  (551,678  tons).  There  are  large  deposits  of  glacial  and 
residual  clays  and  clay  shales  throughout  the  state. 

Serpentine  marble  with  seamed  markings  has  been  found  in 
Adams  and  Stevens  counties.  Granite  is  found  about  Puget  Sound 
and  in  the  extreme  ea£tem  part  of  the  state;  it  is  largely  used  in 
riprap  or  rough  foundations.  Sandstone  is  found  especially  in  the 
N.W.  in  Whatcom  and  San  Juan  counties;  It  is  used  for  paving 
blocks.  Limestone  also  is  found  most  plentiftdly  in  the  north  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  state. 

Gold,  silver,  cop|>er,  lead  and  a  little  iron  (almost  entirely  browji 
ore)  are  the  principal  ores  of  commercial  importance  found  in 
Washington.  The  total  value  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  In 
iqo8  was  Sji78,8i6  (gold  $242,234,  silver  $47.07^.  copper  141,188, 
lead  $48,318).  The  laraesc  output  of  each  of  these  ores  in  1008 
was  in  Stevens  county ;  rerry.  King  and  Okanogan  counties  ranked 
next  in  the  output  of  gold;  Okanogan  and  Ferry  counties  in  the 
output  of  silver;  Okanogan  in  the  output  of  copper;  and  King  in 
the  output  of  lead.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  gold  was  got  m>m 
dry  or  ttlioeous  ores  and  about  6  %  from  placer  mines;  about  two* 
thirds  of  the  silver  from  diy  or  siliceous  ores,  about  two-ninths  from 
copper  ores,  and  most  of  the  other  ninth  from  kad  ores.  Hie  only 
leaa  ore  is  galena.  The  coppter  is  mostly^  a  copper  glance  passinsr 
into  chalcop^te;  it  is  found  in  fissure  veins  with  granite.  A  small 
(|uantity  otcinc  (7  tons  in  1906)  is  occasionally  produced.  Tungsten 
is  found  as  wolframite  in  Stevens  county  near  Deer  Trail  And  Bissell, 
in  Okanogan  county  near  Loomis,  in  Wnatcom  county  near  the  inter- 
national boundary,  and  (with  some  ticheelite)  at  Silver  Hill,  near 
Spokane.  Nickel  has  been  found  near  Keller  in  Ferry  county,  and 
molvbdenum  near  Davenport,  Lincoln  county.  There  b  chromite 
in  the  black  sands  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  banks  of  the  lareer  rivers. 
Anrimony  deposits  were  first  worked  in  1906.     Arsenic  is  found. 

Manufactures. — ^There  was  remarkable  growth  in  the  manufactur* 
ing  industries  of  Washington  between  1880  and  1905,  due  primarily 
to  the  extraordinary  development  of  its  lumber  industry.  In  1870 
the  value  of  lumber  products  was  Si  .307.585.  and  the  Territory  ranked 
thirty-first  among  the  states  and  territories  in  this  industry,  and  in 
1880  the  value  of  the  product  was  $1,714,742;  by  1905  the  value 
had  increased  to  $49,573,512,  and  Wasmngton  now  ranked  first. 
The  manufacture  of  planing  mill  products,  including  sashes,  doors 
and  blinds,  was  an  important  industry,  the  products  being  valued 
in  1905  at  $5,173,422. 

Next  in  commercial  importance  to  lumber  and  timber  products 
are  fk>ur  and  grist  mill  products,  valued  in  1905  at  $14,663,612. 
Other  important  manufactures  are:  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
^wholesale).  $6,251,705  in  1905:  malt  liquore,  $4471,777;  and 
foundry  and  machine  diop  products,  $3,862,279. 

TraniPorUUion.  and  Commerce. — Puget  Sound  has  formed  a 
natural  terminus  for  several  transcontinental  railways,  the  cities  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  on  its  shores  affording  outlets  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  for  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  transcontinental  lines,  which 
enter  these  cities  with  their  own  tracks.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  reach  Seattle  over  the  tracks  of  other  roads.  The 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  enter  the  state  near  the 
middle  of  its  eastern  boundary  at  Spokane,  which  is  a  centre  for 
practically  all  the  railway  lines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
The  Nortnem  Pacific,  the  first  of  the  transcontinental  roads  to  touch 
the  Pacific  north  of  San  Francisco,  reaches  Seattle  with  a  wide 
sweep  to  the  south,  crossing  the  Columbia  river  about  where  it  is 
entered  by  the  Yakima  and  ascending  the  valley  of  the  latter  to 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  Great  Northern,  running  west  from 
Spokane,  crosses  the  state  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  between  this 
road  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  paralleling  the  Great  Northern, 
runs  the  recently  constructed  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound, 
the  westward  extension  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul.  The 
Northern  Pacific  sends  a  branch  line  south  from  Tacoma  parajlel 


with  the  coast  to  Portland  on  the  Columbia  river,  where  it  meeu  tha 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company's 
line  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Pacific),  thus  afforaing  communica- 
tion  southwards,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  to  the  cast. 
Ent«rin|(  the  south-east  comer  of  the  sUte.  the  OrMon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  extends  a  line  northwards  to  Spokane,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Nonhem,  leaving  the  main  line  at  this  city, 
runs  north-westward  into  British  Columbia.  The  Spokane,  Portland 
ft  Seattle  railway  connects  the  three  cities  named  by  way  of  the 
Columbia  Valley;  and  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  sends  a  Kne 
eastward  Into  Idaho  to  the  Cceur  d'Alene  country  and  another 
through  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state  into  Nevada.  In  1880 
the  railway  mileage  was  289  m.;  in  1890.  2012*05  »••  io  1900, 
2888*44  m.';  and  on  the  ist  of  January  1900, 4180*32  m. 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  among  the  four  leading  ports  of  the 
United  States  on  the  P^ific.  Other  harboun  on  Puget  Sound  of 
commercial  importance  are  Olympia,  Everett  and  Bellingham* 
Port  Townsend  is  the  port  of  entry  for  Pu^  Sound.  Cray's 
Harbour,  on  the  western  coast,  is  of  importance  m  lumb«»r  traffic. 

Population.— Tht  population  in  i860  was  11,594:  io  1870, 
23*955;  in  1880.  75>>t6;  in  1890,  349»39o.  an  increase  within 
the  decade  of  365- 1%;  in  1900,  518,103,  an  Increase  of  about 
45%*  In  1910,  according  to  the  U.S.  census  returns,  the  tofa) 
population  of  the  state  reached  1,141,990.  Of  the  total  popular 
tion  in  1900,  394ii79  were  native  whites,  xi  1,364  or  21*5%  were 
loreign-bom,  io,i39(of  whom  2531  were  not  taxed)  were  Indians, 
5617  were  Japanese,  3629  were  Chinese,  and  2514  were  negroes. 
The  Indians  on  reservations  in  1909  were  chiefly  those  on  Colville 
Reservation  (1,397.000  acres  unaUottcd),  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
SUte,  and  the  Yakima  Reservation  (837,753  acres  unallotted), 
in  the  S.  part;  ibey  belonged  to  many  small  tribes  chiefly  of 
the  Salishan,  Athapascan,  Chinookan  and  Shahapiian  stocks. 
Of  the  foreign-bom.  18,385  were  English- Canadians,  16,686 
Germans,  12,737  Swedes,  10^481  natives  of  England,  9891 
Norwe^ans  and  7262  Irish.  Of  the  total  population  241,388 
were  of  foreign  parentage  (i.e.  cither  one  or  both  parents  were 
fordgn-bom),  and  of  those  having  both  parents  of  a  given 
nationality  34490  were  of  Gemtan,  19*359  of  Swedish,  17,456 
of  Irish,  x6,959  of  Norwegian  and  16,835  of  English  parentage. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1906  had  more  members  than 
any  other  religious  denomination,  74,981  out  of  the  total  of 
191,976  in  all  denooUnations;  there  were  31,700  Methodists, 
13,464  Lutherans,  11,316  Baptists,  10,628  Disciples  of  Christ, 
10,025  Congregationalists  and  6780  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

Cooemtnent. — Washington  is  governed  under  its  original 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  on  the  ist  of  October  1889.  An 
amendment  may  be  proposed  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature; 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch 
and  subsequently,  at  the  next  general  election,  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  vote  on  the  question  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
constitution.  Five  amendments  have  been  adopted:  one  in 
1894,  one  in  1896,  one  in  1900,  one  in  1904,  and  one  in  1910U 
Suffrage  is  conferred  upon  all  adult  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (including  women,  1910)  who  have  lived  in  the 
state  one  year,  in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the  city, 
town,  ward  or  precinct  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the 
election,  and  are  able  to  read  and  speak  the  English  hinguage; 
Indians  who  are  not  taxed,  idiots,  insane  persons  and  convicts 
are  debarred.  General  elections  are  held  biennially,  in  even- 
numbered  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  and  candidates,  except  those  for  the  supreme 
court  bench  sAd  a  few  local  offices,  are  nominated  at  a  xlircct 
primary  electi<m,  held  the  second  Tuesday  in  September. 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
auditor,  attorney- general,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
commissioner  of  public  lands  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
and  each  new  administration  begins  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January.  The  governor's  salary  is  $6000  a  year,  which  is  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  constitution. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  constitution  provides  that  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  be  less  than  sixty-three  nor  more  than  ninety-nine,  and 
the  number  of  senators  not  more  than  one-half  nor  less  than  one> 
third  the  number  of  representatives.  Senators  are  elected  by 
single  districts  for  a  term  of  four  years,  a  portion  retiring  every  two 
years;  representatives  are  elected,  one.  two  or  three  from  a  district; 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  held 
biennially,  {n  odd«numbered  years,  and  begin  on  the  second  Mpnday 
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in  January.  Any  bill  or  any  item  or  items  of  any  bill  which  has 
paned  both  houiea  may  be  vetoed  by  the  Bovcmor,  and  to  override 
a  veto  a  two>thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  in  each  house  is 
required.  No  law  other  than  appropriation  bills  can  go  into  effect 
until  ninety  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  except  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  by  a  vote  in  each  house  of  two-thirds  of  all  its 
members.  The  members  of  the  legislature  are  paid  $5  for  each  day's 
attendance  during  the  session,  besides  an  allowance  for  travellmg 
expenses. 

Justice  is  administered  principally  by  a  supreme  court,  superior 
courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  consists  of 
nine  judges  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  of  those  whose  term 
next  expires  being  chosen  chief  justice,  and  »  divided  into  two 
departments.  The  presence  of  at  least  three  judges  in  each 
department  is  required,  and  the  concurrence  of  at  least  three  judges 
b  necessary  to  a  decision.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  the  case  may 
be  heard  again  in  the  same  depanment,  transferred  to  the  other 
department,  or  to  the  court  en  banc.  The  chief  justice  or  any  four 
of  his  associates  may  at  any  time  convene  the  court  en  banc,  and 
if  so  convened  at  least  five  of  the  judges  must  be  present,  and  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  five  is  necessary  to  a  decision.  The  supreme 
court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  kali»s  torput,  quo  toarraulo  and 
maniamus  pfoceedings  aj;ainst  all  state  officers;  and  it  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  except  in  civil  actions  for  the  recovery  of  money  or 
personal  property,  in  which  the  original  amount  in  controversy 
does  not  exceed  KOO,  and  which  at  the  same  time  do  not  involve 
the  lesality  of  a  tax,  impost,  assessment,  toll  or  municipal  fine,  or 
the  validity  of  a  statute.  Judges  of  the  superior  courts  (one  or  more 
for  each  county,  or  one  for  two  or  more  counties  jointly)  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  They  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  in  equity,  in  all  cases  at  law  which  involve  the  title  or  possession 
of  real  property,  or  the  legality  of  a  tax,  impost,  assessment,  toll  or 
municipal  fine,  and  in  all  other  cases  at  law  in  which  the  amount 
in  controversy  is  $100  or  more,  in  nearly  all  criminal  cases,  in  matters 
of  probate,  in  proceeding  for  divorce,  and  in  various  other  cases; 
ana  they  have  appellate  jurisdiction  of  cases  originallv  tried  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  inferior  courts  where  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  more  than  $20.  Justices  of  the  peace,  one  or  more 
in  each  election  precinct,  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  They 
have  jurisdiction  of  various  civil  actions  in  which  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  less  than  Si 00,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
superior  courts  in  alt  cases  of  misdemeanours,  but  punishment  by  a 

I'ttstice  of  the  peace  is  limited  in  cities  of  the  first  class  to  a  fine  of 
tjoo,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  elsewhere  to  a  fine  of 
lioo  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

ZsOcal  Ccvemment. — The  government  of  each  county  is  vested 
principally  in  a  board  of  three  commissioners  elected  by  a  county 
at  large,  some  for  two  and  some  for  four  years.  The  other 
county  officers  are  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  an  assessor,  an 
attorney,  an  engineer,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner  and  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Township 
organization  is  In  force  only  when  adopted  by  a  particular  county  at 
a  county  election;  in  1910  only  one  county  (bpoKane)  had  the  town- 
ship organization.  Each  township  is  governed  by  the  electors 
assembled  annually  (the  first  Tuesday  in  March)  in  town  meeting 
and  by  three  supervisors,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  an  assessor,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  ana  a  constable,  and  an  overseer  of  highways  for  each 
road  district,  all  elected  at  the  town  meeting,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  constable  for  a  term  of  two  years,  the  other  officers  for  a  term 
of  one  year:  each  overseer  of  highways  is  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
his  district.  Municipalities  are  incorporated  under  genefal  laws, 
and  cities  arc  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  class  including 
those  having  a  population  of  20.000  or  more,  the  second  class  those 
having  a  population  between  10.000  and  so.000.  the  third  class  thos^ 
having  a  population  between  1500  and  10,000.  When  a  community 
has  a  population  between  300  and  1500  within  an  area  of  l  »q.  m., 
it  may  be  incorporated  as  a  town.  A  city  of  the  first  class  is  per- 
mitted to  f rsme  its  own  charter,  but  its  general  powers  are  prescribed 
by  sutute.  A  city  of  the  second  class  must  elect  a  mayor  and  twelve 
councilraen,  and  its  mayor  must  appoint  a  police  judge,  an  attorney, 
a  street  commissioner  and  a  chief  of  police.  A  city  of  the  third  class 
must  elect  a  mayor,  seven  councilmcn,  a  treasurer,  a  health  officer, 
a  clerk  and  an  attorney,  and  its  mayor  must  apoint  a  marshal, 
a  police  justice  and  aa  many  policemen  as  the  council  provides 
lor.  An  incorporated  town  must  elect  a  mayor,  five  councilmen 
and  a  treasurer,  and  its  mayor  must  appoint  a  marshal  and  a  clerk. 

MiictUaneout  tows.-~^\i\\tx  husband  or  wife  may  hold,  manage 
and  dispose  of  his  or  her  separate  property  independent  of  the  other, 
but  property  which  they  hold  in  common  is  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  husband  except  that  he  cannot  devise  f>y  will 
more  than  one-half  of  the  community  real  or  personal  propeny.  or 
convey,  mortgage  or  encumber  any  of  the  community  real  estate 
unless  his  wife  joins  him.  When  either  husband  or  wife  dies  intestate 
one-third  of  the  separate  real  estate  of  the  deceased  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivor if  there  are  two  or  more  children,  one-half  of  it  if  there  is  only 
one  child,  the  whole  of  it  if  there  are  no  children,  no  issue  of  children, 
and  no  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister.  One-half  of  the  community 
property  goes  to  the  survivor  in  any  case,  and  the  whole  of  it  if  there 
IS  no  sfill  and  neither  children  nor  tlie  issue  of  children.   Where  there 


is  no  will  one-half  of  the  residue  of  the  Mpaotte  pMMmal'cstate  fOM 
to  the  survivor  if  there  are  issue,  and  the  whole  of  it  if  th^  are  iw 
Issue.  A  law  enacted  in  1900  forbids  a  marrii^  in  which  either  of 
the  parties  b  a  common  drunkard,  habitual  criminal,  epileptic, 
imbecile;  feeble-minded  person,  idiot  or  insane  person,  a  person  who 
has  been  afflicted  with  herediury  insanity,  a  person  who  b  afflicted 
withpulmonaiy  tuberculosb  in  its  advanced  stages,  or  a  penoa  who 
b  afffiaed  with  any  contagious  venereal  disease,  unleM  the  woman 
is  at  least  forty-five  years  of  age.  A  |daintiff  must  reside 
in  the  state  one  year  before  ffling  an  application  for  a  divorce. 
Neither  party  is  permitted  to  marry  a  third  party  until  six  months 
after  the  divorce  has  been  obtained.  Washington  has  a  state  boaid 
consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  to  confer  with 
commissioners  from  other  states  upon  such  matters  aa  marriage 
and  divorce,  insolvency,  descent  and  distribution  of  property, 
the  execution  and  probate  of  wills,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
uniformity  of  legislation  respecting  them.  A  bomestOkd  to  the  value 
of  $1000  which  b  owned  and  occupied  by  the  head  of  a  family  b 
exempt  from  attachment  or  forced  sale  except  for  debts  securea  by 
mechanics',  labourers',  materialmen's  or  vendors'  liens  upon  the 
premises.  If  the  owner  b  a  married  man  the  homestead  may  be 
selected  from  the  community  property  but  not  the  wife's  separate 

f property  without  her  consent,  and  when  it  has  been  selected,  even  if 
rom  tM  hudNind's  separate  property,  it  cannot  be  encumbered  or 
conveyed  without  the  wife's  consent.  Personal  property  b  exempt 
from  execution  or  attachment  as  follows:  all  wearing  apparel  of 
every  person  and  family;  private  libraries  to  the  value  of  $500;  aU 
family  pictures;  household  goods  to  the  value  of  $500;  certain 
domestic  animals  or  $350  worth  of  other  property  chosen  instead; 
firearms  kept  for  the  use  of  a  person  or  family;  certain  articles 
(within  specified  values)  necessary  to  tlie  occupations  of  farmers, 
physidans,  and  other  professional  men^  teamsters,  lightermen,  &c., 
and  the  proceeds  of  all  life  and  accident  insurance.  By  a  law  enacted 
in  1909  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  other  than  for 
medical  purposes  by  druggists  and  pharmacisU,  b  left  to  the  optioa 
of  counties  and  cities. 

Charities,  £r(.— The  state  charitable  and  penal  Institutions  consist 
of  the  Western  Washington  Hospiul  for  the  Insane  at  Fort  Steila- 
coom,  the  Eastern  Washington  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Medical 
Lake,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Vancouver,  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  near  Medical 
Lake,  the  Washington  Soldiers'  Home  and  Soldiers'  Colony  at 
Orting,  the  Veterans*  Home  at  Port  Orchard,  the  Sute  Penitentiary 
at  Walla  Walla,  the  State  Reformatory  at  Monroe  and  the  Sute 
Training  School  at  Chehalb.  All  of  these  institutions  are  under  the 
management  of  a  bi-partisan  State  Board  of  Control  which  consisu 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  six  yean, 
one  every  two  years,  and  also  removable  by  the  governor  in  his  dis* 
cretion.  Each  member  receives  a  salary  01  $3000  a  year.  The  same 
board  topthcr  with  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentbry  constitute 
a  prison  Doard.  The  State  Training  School  is  for  the  reformatory 
training  of  children  between  eight  ana  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have 
been  found  guilty  of  any  crime  other  than  munler,  manuaughter  or 
highway  robbery,  or  who  for  some  other  cause  have  been  committed 
to  it  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiaioo. 

Ednrafieit.— The  public  school  system  b  administered  by  a  tute 
superimendent  of  public  instruction,  a  state  board  of  education, 
regenu  or  trustees  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  a  superintendent 
of  the  common  schools  and  a  board  of  education  in  each  county, 
and  a  board  of  directors  in  each  school  district.  The  state  super- 
intendent is  eleaed  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  state  board 
of  education  consists  of  the  state  superintendent,  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  toe  president  of  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  state  normal 
schools  chosen  biennially  by  the  principals  of  the  state  normal 
schools,  and  three  other  members  appointed  biennblly  by  the 
governor;  one  of  whom  *must  be  a  superintendent  of  a  district 
of  the  first  cbss,  one  a  county  superintendent  and  one  a  principal 
of  a  high  school.  Thb  body  very  largely  determines  the  course  of 
study  in  the  elementary  schools,  high  schoob,  normal  school  and  the 
normal  departments  of  the  University  and  the  State  College,  approves 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  University  and  the  Sute  College, 
and  prepares  the  Questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  Each 
county  superintendent  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
county  board  of  education  consists  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
four  other  members  appointed  by  him  for  a  term  of  two  years;  one 
of  its  principal  duties  b  to  adopt  the  text-books  for  schools  ia 
districts  in  which  there  b  no  four-year  accredited  high  school. 
In  a  school  district  which  maintains  a  four-year  accredited 
high  school  there  b  a  text-book  commission  connsting  of  the  city 
superintendent  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  two  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  designated  by  the  board,  and  two  teachers 
appointed  by  the  board.  All  children  between  eight  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  and  all  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  are  not  regularly  employed  in  some  useful  or  remunerative 
occupation,  must  attend  the  public  Vhool  all  the  time  it  is  in  session 
or  a  private  school  for  the  same  time  unless  excised  by  the  city  or 
the  county  superintendent  because  of  mental  or  physical  disabilttv 
or  because  of  proficiency  in  the  branches  uught  in  the  first  eight 
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(fades.  WasMnctoa  has  three  state  normal  schools :  one  at  Cheney, 
one  at  Bdlingham,  and  one  at  EUensburg,  and  each  of  them  is  under 
the  roanasement  of  a  beard  of  thnee  tnistres  appointed  by  the 
fovemor  with  the  coocnrrence  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
one  every  two  ycara.  The  Sute  Cbllete  of  Wadimgtoo  (1890)  at 
Pullman,  for  instruction  in  agriailture,  mechanical  arts  and  natural 
sciences,  includes  an  agricultural  coUeee,  an  experhnent  station  and 
a  school  of  science.  The  Univeraty  oTWashington  (iMa)  at  Seattle 
embraces  a  ooU^e  of  liberal  arts,  a  ooOow  of  enpneering  and  schools 
of  law,  pharmacy,  mines  and  forestry,  whitman  CoUege  (Conaren- 
tional,  1866)  at  WaUa  Walla.  Conxan  College  (Roman  Catholic, 
1887)  at  Spokane,  l^liirvorth  College  (Presbyterian,  1890)  at  Tacoma 
and  the  UnriTr^ty  of  Puget  Sound  (Methodist  Episcopal,  1903)  at 
Tacoma  are  institutions  othigher  learning  maintainird  and  oontrolled 
by  their  respective  denominationa. 

Finanu. — The  revenue  for  state,  county  and  municipa]  purposes 
is  derived  principally  from  a  general  property  tax,  a  privflege  tax 
levied  on  the  gxoaa  receipts  of  express  companieB  and  private 
car  companies,  an  inheritance  tax  and  licence  fees  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Real  property  is  assessed  biennially: 
personal  property,  annually.  For  the  two  years  ending  the  1st  of 
October  1908  the  total  recripts  into  the  state  treuury  amounted 
to  $10,854.281 -42  and  the  total  disbnnemeiua  amooated  to 
$ti<0S3.37S*i3<  The  net  sute  debt  on  the  Xst  of  October  1908 
amounted  to  $967,576-^. 

History.— Tht  eaxly  exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America  grew  out  of  the  search  for  a  supposed  passage,  some- 
times called  the  *'  Strait  of  Anion  "  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  In  Purckas  his  PUgrimmes  (1625)  was  published  the 
story  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  a  Greek  mariner  whose  real  name  was 
Apostolos  Valerianos,  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
passage  and  to  have  sailed  in  it  more  than  twenty  days.  Thou^ 
the  story  was  a  fabrication,  the  strait  south  of  Vancouver  Island 
was  given  his  name.  An  account  of  the  various  Spanish  and 
English  explorers  has  already  been  given  under  Oregon  and  need 
not  be  repeated  at  length  here. 

In  X787'a  company  of  Boston  merchants  sent  two  vessels, 
the  *'  Columbia  '*  and  the  **  Washington  "  under  John  Kendrick 
and  Robert  Gray  (1755-1806)  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  establishing  trading  posts.  They  reached  Nootka  Sotind  in 
September  1788,  and  in  July  1789  Captain  Gray  in  the 
**  Columbia  "  began  the  homeward  voyage  by  way  of  China. 
Captain  Kendrick  remained,  erected  a  fort  on  Nootka  Sound, 
demonstrated  that  Vancouver  was  an  island  and  in  1 791  purchased 
from  the  Indians  large  tracts  of  land  between  47"  and  51'  N. 
lat.  for  his  employers.  On  the  homeward  voyage  he  was 
accidentally  killed  and  his  vessel  was  lost.  Meanwhile  Captain 
Gray  in  September  1790  sailed  from  Boston  on  a  second  voyage. 
During  the  winter  of  x 791-1792  he  built  another  fort  on  Nootka 
Sound  and  mounted  four  cannon  from  the  ship.  With  the  coming 
of  spring  he  sailed  southward,  determined  to  settle  definitely 
the  existence  of  the  great  river,  which  he  had  vainly  attempted 
to  enter  the  previous  summer.  Captain  George  Vancouver 
(175^x798),  in  charge  of  a  British  exploring  expediUon  then 
engaged  in  mapping  the  coast  (X792-X7g4),  was  sceptical  of 
the  existence  of  the  river,  but  Captain  Gray,  undiscouraged, 
persisted  in  the  search  and  on  the  xith  of  May  1792  anchored 
in  the  river  which  he  named  Columbia  in  honour  of  his  ship. 
The  later  claim  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  territory  drained 
by  the  river  u'as  based  chiefly  upon  this  discovery  by  Captain 
Gray,  who  had  succeeded  where  Spanish  and  British  had  failed. 
The  territory  became  known  as  Oregon  {q.v.). 

The  first  white  man  certainly  known  to  have  approached 
the  region  from  the  cast  was  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  the  North- 
west  Fur  Company,  who  reached  the  coast  at  about  lat.  52* 
in  July  X793.  With  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  (30th  April  1803) 
the  United  States  gained  a  clear  title  to  the  land  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  49'  and, 
because  of  contiguity,  a  shadowy  claim  to  the  region  west  of 
the  mountains.  In  18x9  Spain  specifically  renounced  any  claim 
she  might  have  to  the  coast  north  of  42^  strengthening  thereby 
the  position  of  the  United  States.  Just  before  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson  had  recommended  to  Congress 
(z8th  January  1803)  the  sending  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  cross  the  Rockies  and  follow  the 
•tmiBS  to  the  Pftdfic    In  accordance  with  the  recommendatioti 


Meriwether  Lewis  (f  .*.)  and  William  Clarit,  both  ofioen  of  th« 
United  Sutes  Anny,  with  a  ooosiderable  party  left  St  Looii 
on  the  X4th  of  May  1804,  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  held* 
waters,  crossed  the  Rockies  and,  following  the  Columbia  river, 
reached  the  ocean  in  Novraiber  1805.  The  letom  jonniey 
over  nearly  the  same  route  was  begun  on  the  23td  of  March 
1806,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September  they  retched  St  Louis. 

The  stoiy  of  the  straggle  of  the  rival  British  and  Ameikmii 
companies  to  control  the  fur  trade,  with  the  final  dominance 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  been  tcdd  under  Okegon  and 
need  not  be  repeated.  Since  the  ccHmtry  was  considered  to  be 
of  little  value  the  question  of  boundaries  was  not  pressed  cither 
by  Great  Britain  or  the  United  Sutes  after  the  War  of  18x2, 
and  by  a  treaty  oonduded  on  the  soth  of  October  x8xS  it  was 
agreed  that  "  any  country  that  may  be  cbimed  by  either  party 
on  the  north-west  coast  <tf  North  America,  westward  of  tho 
Stony  (Rocky)  Mountains  shall  be  free  and  open  for  the  term  of 
ten  yean  from  the  dato  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention 
to  the  vessels,  dtiaens  and  subjects  iA  the  two  powers."  On 
the  6th  fA  August  1827  the  convention  was  continued  in  forco 
Indefinitdy  with  the  proviso  that  either  party  might  abrogate 
the  agreement  on  timlve  months'  notice.  MeanwUle  Russia 
(17th  April  XS24)  agreed  to  make  no  settlement  south  of  54*  4or 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  xione  north  of  that  line. 
In  February  1825  Great  Britain  and  Russia  made  a  similar 
agreement.  This  left  only  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
as  the  contestants  for  that  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
between  42*  and  54*  40^,  which  by  this  time  was  commonly 
known  as  the  Oregon  country.  American  settlers  in  considenble 
numbers  soon  began  to  enter  the  region  south  of  the  (>>Iumbia 
river,  and  in  X84X,  and  again  in  1843,  these  settlers  attempted 
to  f<mn  a  provisional  government.  A  fundamental  code  was^ 
adopted  in  1845  and  a  provisional  government  was  established, 
to  endure  until  "  the  United  States  of  America  extend  their 
juxisdiction  over  us."  North  of  the  river,  the  Hudson's  Bay, 
Company  discouraged  settlement,  believing  that  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  IxMindary  controversy  would  make  that  stream 
the  dividing  line.  Though  there  were  a  few  misuon  stations  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Washington  (see  Whxtiuh, 
Marcus),  the  first  permanent  American  settlement  north  of 
the  Columbia  was  made  in  1845  on  the  Des  Chutes  river,  at  the 
liead  of  Puget  Sound  at  the  present  Tumwater.  Others  so<m 
followed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  chief  factor  d  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Dr  John  M*LoughIin,  and  these  permanent 
settlers  finally  carried  the  day. 

Interest  in  the  Oregon  country  developed  with  the  increase 
of  settlers  and  of  knowledge  and  a  demand  for  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  dispute  arose.  The  report  of  Captain  Charles 
Wilkes,  who  viated  the  coast  in  1 841- 1842  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  eiqiloring  expedition  helped  to  excite  this  interest. 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  one  of  the  Democratic 
demands  was  "  Fif  ty-four  forty  or  fight."  By  a  treaty  negotiated 
by  James  Buchanan,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Richard  Pakenham,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  ratified 
on  the  17th  of  July  1846,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  49^  to  the 
middle  of  the  channd  separating  the  continent  from  Vancouver 
Island  and  thence  "  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channd  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  A  dispute 
later  arose  over  this  water-line.  The  act  establishing  a  territorial 
government  for  Oregon  was  approved  on  the  14th  of  August 
1848,  and  the  first  governor,  Joseph  Lane  (1801-1881),  assumed 
the  government  on  the  3rd  of  March  1849.  Following  the  in- 
crease of  population  north  of  the  Cdumbia,  the  territory  was 
divided,  and  Washington  Territory  was  established  on  the  snd 
of  March  X853,  with  the  river  as  the  southern  boundary  to  the 
point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  and 
thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
thereby  including  portions  of  the  present  states  of  Idaho  and 
Montana.  The  first  governor.  Major  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  took  charge  on  the  29th  of  September 
X853,  and  a  census  indicated  a  popuUtion  of  3965,  of  whom  1682 
were  voters.    Ol3rmpia  was  chosen  as  the  temporary  scat  of 
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fotemnwnt,  and  Governor  Stevens  at  once  aet  to  work  to  ez- 
Unguish  the  Indian  titles  to  land  and  to  survey  a  route  for  a 
railway,  which  was  later  to  become  the  Northern  Padfit.  The 
Indians,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  white  popuUtion, 
attempted  to  destroy  the  scattered  settlements  and  the  wandering 
prospectors  for  gold,  which  had  been  discovered  in  eastern 
Washington  in  1855.  Between  1855  and  1859,  after  many  sharp 
contests,  the  Indians  were  partially  subdunL 

Shortly  after  1846,  the  British  began  to  assert  that  the  Rosario 
Strait  and  not  Haro  Strait  (as  the  Americans  held)  was  the 
channel  separating  the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island,  thus 
claiming  the  Haro  Archipelago  of  which  San  Juan  was  the 
principal  island.  Conflict  of  authority  arose,  and  in  1859  San 
Juan  was  occupied  by  U.S.  troops  commanded  by  Captain 
George  £.  Pickett  (1835-1875),  and  for  a  time  hostilities  seemed 
inuninent.  By  agreement  joint  occupation  followed  until,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  (May  8,  1871),  the  question  was 
left  to  the  German  emperor,  who  decided  (Cktober  ax,  1872)  in 
favour  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  Oregon  was  adxnitted 
as  a  state  (February  14, 1859)  with  the  present  boundaries,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  territory,  including  portions  of  what  are 
now  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  was  added  to  Washington.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  this  r<^Ott,  however,  brought  sudi  a  rush  of 
population  that  the  Territory  of  Idaho  was  set  off  (March  3, 1863) 
and  Washington  was  reduced  to  its  present  limits.  Rapid  growth 
in  population  and  wealth  led  to  agiution  for  statehood,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted  in  2878,  but  Congress  declined  to  pass 
an  enabling  act.  The  development  of  Alaska  and  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  Paci&c  Railroad  to  the  coast  (1883)  brought  a 
great  increase  in  population.  A  large  ntimber  of  Chinese  coolies 
who  had  been  introduced  to  construct  the  railway  congregated 
in  the  towns  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  in  1885  serious 
anti-Chinese  riots  led  to  the  declaration  of  martial  law  by 
the  governor  and  to  the  use  of  United  States  troops.  Finally 
the  long-desired  admission  to  statehood  was  granted  by  Con* 
gress  (February  33,  1889)  and  President  Benjamm  Harrison 
(November  x  x,  1889)  formally  announced  the  admission  complete. 

Since  admission  the  progress  of  the  state  has  continued  with 
increasing  rapidity.  The  Alaska-Yukon  Exposition,  designed 
to  exhibit  the  resources  of  western  America,  held  at  Seattle 
June-October  1909,  was  a  complete  success.  In  politics  the 
state  has  been  Republican  in  national  elections,  except  in  1896, 
when  it  was  carried  by  a  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Populists. 
A  Populist  was  elected  governor  and  was  re-elected  in  Z900. 

Governors  op  Washington 
Territorial, 

TsaacT.  Stevens 1853-1857 

C.  H.  Maion  (acting) 1857 

Fayette  McMuUen 1857-1858 

C.  H.  Mason  (acting) 1858-1859 

Richard  D.  Gholimn 1859-1860 

Henry  M.  McGill  (acting) 1860-1861 

Wm.  H.Wallace 1861 

L.  J.  S.  Turney  (acting) 1861-1863 

Wm.  Pickering « 1863-1866 

George  E.  Cole 1866-1867 

E.  L.  Smith  (acting) 1867 

Manhall  F.  Moore 1867-1869 

Alvin  Flanders 1869-1870 

Edward  S.  Salmon 1 870-1 873 

Elisha  P.  Ferry i873>i88o 

W.  A.  Newell 1880-1884 

Wation  C.  Squire 1 884-1 887 

Eugene  Semple 1887-1889 

MifesCMoore 1889 

State. 
Republican 


Elisha  P.  Ferry 
~ohn  H.  McGraw   . 
R.  Rogers 
enry  C  McBride  • 
Albert  E.  Mead 
Samuel  G.  Cosgrove  * 
M.  E.  Hay 


I 


Populist 

Republican  (acting) 
Republican 

Republican  (acting) 


1889-1893 
1893-1897 
1897-1901 
1901-1905 

1905-1909 
1909 

1909- 


» Absent  from  the  Territory  during  the  graiter  part  of  1865,  during 
which  time  Elwood  Evans  aaed  as  governor. 

*  In  place  of  J.  R.  Rogcra,  deceaacd. 

*  Died  38th  March  1909. 


BxBLKXSRAPBT.— For  general  and  physical  descripHon  see  tht 
Annual  Reports  (1902  sqq.)  of  the  Wasntn|[ton  Geological  Survey- 
in  vol.  i.  there  is  a  "  Bibbographv  of  the  Literature  referring  to  the 
Geology  of  Washington  "  by  R.  Arnold — ;  O.  L.  Waller,  Irrigation 
in  the  StaU  of  Waskm^on  (Washington,  1909),  Bulletin  2x4  of  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture;  cuid  Water  SuPfly  and  Irrigation 

Geol 


1909)  IS  an  excellent  woric  for  administration  see  K.  A.  I5allingcf 
and  A.  Remington.  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Washinfton  tibid..  1910). 
For  history  see  H.  H.  Bancroft.  The  Northwest  Coast  (3  vols.,  San 
Francisco,  1884),  and  Oregon  (a  vols.,  ibid..  1886-1888).  Washington. 
Idaho  and  Montana  (ibidy  1B90);  Geoige  Vancouver,  Voinge  ef 
Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  (3  vols.,  London,  1797) :  Elwooa 
Evans,  Washington  (Tacoma.  Washington,  1893);  and  £.  S.  Meany, 
Washington  (New  York,  1909)*  See  also  the  bibliograpUes  under 
Oregon  and  Whitman,  Marcus. 

WASHSTAND,  a  table  or  stand  containing  conveniences  fof 
personal  ablutions.  In  its  i8th-cent,ury  form  it  was  called  a 
"  basin  stand  "  or  '*  basin  frame,"  and  is  still  sometimes  described 
as  a  "  washhand  stand."  Its  direct,  but  remote,  ancestor  was 
the  monastic  laoaho,  ranges  of  basins  of  stone,  lead  or  marblo 
fed  from  a  dstem.  They  were  usually  of  primitive  oonception, 
and  a  trough  common  to  all  was  probably  more  frequent  than 
separate  basins.  Very  occasionally  they  were  of  bronze  adorned 
with  enamels  and  blazoned  with  heraldry.  Very  similar  usages 
obtained  in  castles  and  palaces,  fixed  lavatories  being  con* 
structed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  for  the  use  of  their  more 
important  residents.  These  arrangements  were  obviously 
intended  only  for  the  summary  ablutions  which,  unt3  a  very  latQ 
date,  sufficed  to  even  the  Ugh-bom.  By  degrees  the  lavaha, 
became  portable,  and  a  "basin  frame  "is  mentioned  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century.*  Examples  of  earlier  date  thaa 
the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  x8th  century  are,  however, 
virtually  unknown.  Thenceforward,  until  about  the  end  of  that 
century,  this  piece  of  furniture  was  usually  literally  a  "  stand." 
It  was  supported  upon  a  tripod;  a  drctdar  orifice  in  the  top 
received  the  basin,  and  smaller  ones  were  provided  for  a  soap 
dish  and  a  water-bottle.  Sometimes  a  stand  for  the  water-jug 
when  the  basin  was  in  use  was  provided  bdow,  and  very  com- 
monly there  was  a  drawer,  sometimes  even  two  drawers,  below 
the  basin.  Great  numbers  of  these  stands  were  made  to  fit  into 
comers,  and  a  "  comer  wash-stand  "  is  still  one  of  the  commonest 
objects  in  an  old  furniture  shop.  Chippendale  designed  such 
stands  in  an  elaborate  rococo  fashion,  as  well  as  in  simpler  form. 
As  the  i8th  century  drew  to  its  close  the  custom  of  using  the  same 
apartment  as  reception  room  by  day  and  sleeping  room  by  lught 
produced  a  demand  for  what  was  called  "  harlequin  furniture  "-^ 
pieces  which  were  contrived  a  double  or  triple  debt  to  pay. 
Thus  a  variety  of  comftlicated  combination  washstands  and 
dressing  tables  were  made,  and  fitted  with  mirrors  and  sometimes 
with  writing  conveniences  and  drawers  for  dothes.  Sheraton 
developed  astonishing  ingenuity  in  devising  a  type  of  furniture 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  large  number  of  examples  stiU 
existing,  must  have  become  highly  popular.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  X9th  century  and  the  expansion  of  ideals  of  personal 
cleanliness,  the  washstand  grew  in  size  and  importance.  It 
acquired  the  form  of  an  oblong  wooden  table  provided,  like 
its  smaller  predecessors,  with  orifices  for  basins  and  fitted  with  a 
broad  shelf-like  stretcher  upon  which  the  jugs  were  placed  when 
they  were  removed  from  the  basins.  Ample  space  was  provided 
for'soap-dishes  and  water-bottles.  These  tables  were  single  or 
double,  for  the  use  of  one  or  two  persons.  The  washstand,  as 
we  know  it  in  the  20th  century,  took  its  final  form  when  the 
wooden  top  was  replaced  by  marble,  impierced,  the  basins  being 
placed  upon  the  slab,  whidi,  in  the  bes^nning  almost  invaiial^y 
white,  is  now  often  of  red  or  other  warm-tinted  marble. 

WAiSP  (Lat.  vespa)t  the  common  name  for  a  well-known 
sort  of  stinging  insect.  The  order  Hymenoptera  is  divided  into 
two  sub-orders,  the  Symphyu  and  the  Apocrita.  The  latter 
is  subdivided  into  several  sections,  one  of  which,  the  Vespoidea, 
includes  all  the  true  wasps;  in  addition  to  the  ruby  wasps  and 
many  of  the  "  Fossores  "  or  digging  wasps. 

The  true  wasps  (forming  the  old  section  Diploptera)  are  in 
their  turn  divided  into  three  families — (1)  the  Vespidae,  (2)  the 
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BimiaiMK,  nd  (j)  the  Kuutdu,  which  togEther  comprise 
•Dme  1500  diflercal  tpecio.  They  ue  chancteiued  by  their 
winip,  which  in  praut  in  both  xia  ud  tiao  in  Ihc  modified 
[enuk*  01  noiken,  being  longitudinsUy  folded  when  M  rest, 
CKxpt  In  the  Muuidae.  The  antconsc  ue  utiully  elbawcd. 
uid  conuin  twelve  ot  thirtcea  jointi;  in  uine  cues  they  Die 
danle.  A  pali  ol  notched  fueled  eyn  ire  pceient,  and  three 
Dcdli  in  the  lop  of  the  hud.  The  mouih-p*ni  ur  inanged  lor 
lucking,  but  hive  not  reiched  Ihii  degwt  of  petfeetion  louod 
•mongtt  ihe  bees.  Hence  wups  fa"""'  obuin  the  suguy 
(ecretioa  from  deeply-ieiled  Dcciuies,  and  their  visiti  to  floweti 
■re  confined  to  such  M  in  Ehallow  or  widely  opened;  they 
pirtieulariy  freqnent  the  Umbellifeiae,  The  msiillie  ire 
clongBled,  ud  comprened,  Ibe  tnirillary  pdp  sii-joinicd.  The 
Ubium  i>  prolonged  centrally  into  a  "  toogue,"  which  is  glacduUi 
at  the  tip;  the  panglouse  are  linear.  The  labial  polp  has  three 
or  foor  joints.  The  pro-thorai  b  oval,  and  its  ildn  are  prolonged 
backwud  to  the  base  of  the  wings.  The  fore  wing  has  two  or 
tbree  mbmat^nil  edit.  The  legs  are  not  provided  with  any 
■daptatioos  for  coUeclbig  pollen.  The  abdomen  is  sometimes 
pcdDDculile.  its  lecoDd  (apparently  first)  legjtient  being  diawn 
ont  into  a  long  stalk,  which  connects  I<  with  tbe  alilrunk,  made  up 
ot  tbe  (bora>  and  the  first  abdominal  segment.  The  qiwcns  and 
the  wvcken  wt  armed  with  a  poweifol  sting.  The  usual  colour 
of  thcae  inKcts  I>  black,  relieved  to  a  greata  or  less  degree  by 
ipots  ukI  patches  oF  yellow  or  bufl. 

Tbe  Dipli^Iera  may  be  subdivided  into  two  gnnipi  [o  accord- 
taa  with  the  habits  of  life  ctf  the  intecu  comprising  the  section. 
One  of  the  group*  lodndea  the  family  Vupldie,  which  a  com- 
posed of  ndalwaips,  and  bidudcs  the  hornet  IVtifa  crabro)  and 
tbe  common  wisp  {V.  Wraru).  The  other  group  contains  two 
■mailer  {uniUes.  the  Euraenidae  uid  tbe  Uaiiridae,  Ibe  memben 
oi  wbicb  are  KiUttiy  In  their  mode  of  life. 

Family  r.  Vatvlai.—lt  addition  to  tbeir  locul  hiMlm  the  tnembcn 
of  this  family  an  eharacleriaed  by         '  "' 


In  the  malet  and  twciv 


Tbeai 


ibdomcB  b  but  ni^y^  pBiuncnlalvl,  asd  the  poscoi 


iped;  they  rEsemUt 


very  closely  to  bees  in 


eKUniitappgitana,  hitaradithily 

F.  Maichal  that  a  clear  line  of  dittlocllon  belBten  queen  and  worker 
emnat  ahnyi  be  drawn.  Unlike  the  hive  be«'.  the  »upa*  com. 
muolty  Is  annual,  csiilin^  fcfr  one  iumnier  only-  Mott  ot  the 
memlxn  die  at  Ihe  anpnu  of  autumn,  but  i  few  lenula  which 
have  been  fertilised  hlHrBSIe  throu^  the  winter,  sbeUned  under 

wcalter  the  female  ngiinf  her  activity  and  cmcTEei  fronx  her  hiding. 
place.  She  then  sett  about  findinf  a  convenient  place  far  building 
■  nut  and  eoablUnnc  a  new  ailony.  The  cDiannD  wup  {tr. 
Tuffvu)  iHinlly  select*  soal  burrow  or  hole  la  the  gruund.  which,  il 
too  smaU,  the  may  entarte  Into  a  chamber  suitable  for  her  purpoie. 
She  tbenbMfau  to  build  the  ncK.  Thlabconstnictedoltmaillfhres 
of  old  wood,  which  the  wasp  gnaws,  and  kneads,  when  miud  with 
the  secretion  from  tbe  sallvir^  glinds.  into  a  tort  of  papicr.fnftch4 
pulp.  Some  of  this  la  formed  into  a  hanging  piHar  attadied  to  the 
root  of  tbe  cavity,  and  In  tin  lower  free  end  of  (his  three  ihallow 
—  ■■•--—■,  art  Sung.   Ineaehotibeaeuidgislud,  TbeloundnM 


'Hie  grubs  are  apodal,  t 
the  mandiblei  bear  three  1 
sertled  by  fleshy  luberclei. 


,SS 


10  aniu.    The  larvae  are  sunended  with  the  head 
'le  cells,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  attention,  being 


.nd  spirac: 
nih_lire  h. 


ge  the  comb,  and  feed  the  lai      .  ... 

wood,  WDilied  by  ihe  mindibies"  the  ™(i,  with' the  addftlon  ol  Its 
salivary  seeieiion,  into  a  pulp,  which  can  easily  be  moulded  whilB 
DDm;  It  dnei  Into  »  subRaKC  of  a  papery  appeinocc,  but 
poasessinf  considerable  tenacity.  Sometime*  paper  iiielf.  luch  at  old 
canndge  catet.  It  used.  TbecombtareatTanted  h»iiontally;e*ch 
conulni  a  siBtle  hyer  of  celli  opening  downwards.  The  tecond 
comb  11  Hipended  from  Ibe  bit  by  a  number  of  haning  fnllan  which 
■lebulli  Irom  thep«nt  ofimioaef  thncccUt.  The tpace  between 
two  coRibi  IS  just  tufhcitflt  to  aUow  the  want  to  cross  each  other. 
The  comba  are  rouriily  circular  in  outUiK.  and  incrcate  in  site  for  the 
first  lour  or  five  Uytn,  after  irtilch  Ih^r  begin  to  decreate:  the 
whole  II  covered  by  a  roughly  made  coating  nnaistinf  of  te\Yral 
layert  of  The  aamt  papery  subttance  which  eompOKt  the  combs. 
This  it  continued  dawn  until  it  fomt  a  roughly  sphencal  coveting  lor 
tbe  whole,  but  not  ghing  my  support  to  the  combi,  which  an  inde. 
pendent  of  it.  As  the  R«t  iocteates  in  tiic,  the  covering  nccdi  to  be 
repeatedly  pulled  to  pieces  and  nconttructed,  hs  Inner  hycr  beiag 

ipertum  for  the  pssaage  of  [be  watpt.   The  celts  are  beiatonal  at 

ibeir  moulht,  but  above  become  buhe  nninded  in  their  croas  tertlon. 

During  the  lim  hair  of  the  summer  worken  only  an 


the  lalier  often  f»i 

er  broods  of  work 

unlly  knM  apart  f 


nl'opeJ 


.    Tbe  m 


In  a  Favouiable  tcaion,  when  Ibe 

wann  and  food 

plentiful,  a  nc«  may  contam  miny  Ih 

4»andiDtR 

Isfunofwaipiin 

Ihoriliet  who  put 

high  at  30.000  are 

pn.baMynoIfnrwn.ng. 

At  Ihc  approjch  o(  autumn  the  toeiety  betrlnt 

tobieakupMhe 

mikt  fenilTie  the  lemalet  whibn  llyin 

g  hieh  in  t 

leair.    Tbey  then 

die,  often  within  a  few  houit.   The  wr^ke^  leave 

ecellt.and 

'l^h^s 

Tile  neiSh?!ui4l51  d™Md?'Thi  fmilind  femalea,  H  bat  beeii  teen. 

hitmuue  un^Tthe  warmtb  of  the  M 

»,  or  hide  a 

■"fXo^rstm^tS 

'^"ndi^ 

new  community 

v.  eufjBfe.  tlj!™nmoj_pr  ^^  wasp.  7.  rV«.  tbe  red  watp. 

Gorman  'wasp,   iriifiHTree   iilacfc 

tpoit  upon  its  first  abdominal  teg. 

burr™.in"Ite|^^nd,bnt,hi.is 

be  distingubhed  f  mm  the  tree  wawi 
by  their  shorter  checks  ami  usiialiy 

o?'the  fcmalT  being  bbch.    VtiM 

Fio,  1. 

-I'upa  nrfa. 

d  build  stouter  nests  1 


le  of  the  females 


Tbe  hornet.  V.  crabrB,  It  the  lirgett  speciet  occurring  In  Great 
Iritaln.  They  have  a  more  disliraly  red  colour  than  the  common 
lasp,  and  a  row  of  red  spots  upon  each  side  of  the  abdomen.  They 


onilderable 


rs 


"an^wflkiw' Like  the  w 
the  juices  of  which  it  livei-  On  the  other  hand,  the  wa^  Is  useful 
by  keeping  down  Ihe  numbers  of  filet  and  other  insects,  ^t  catches 
the*!  in  Ivge  numbers,  lulling  them  with  iti  jawi  and  not  wiih  itt 
sting.    It  then  teanoff  the  legsandwingi.  and  bean  Ihe  body  back 

flower  fertilizers,  but  in  thii  respect  they  cannot  con^are  with  bees; 
Ihey  vinl  fewer  lloweii,  and  have  no  adaputions  on  their  limbs  foe 
carrying  off  the  puUeu. 


36o  Wi 

The  fcmir  Vafa  it  my  nkly  ■f'wt:  It  omuliu  over  lony 
■ptfiu,  diMnbuivd  jiU  cvo-  Ibe  wortd.  Some  of  the  lancK  tnd 
hiUidBODeic  come  from  cvum  Asu.  K,  mandaniia  of  CBJia  and 
Jtpu,  tod  K.  HHfiiillu  oC  tbc  Emm  ladiet  and  Ncial,  meaiun 


FlQ.  a. — Ntit  of  Yapa  lylKilru. 

The  genua  Fstknotvirt,  frarn  iV-  ' 

Symtea  ii  a  South  American  j 
■omcliDiBs  5  'l.  in  Lenglh.  cloeely 

■ODUiUy  cbced.    The  whole  netl  i 

■mUlliitceielbirk:  ind  iherciiunlyon.  .^ 

Another  Souih  Amtnnn  gcnuh  Clurlrrpa.  a 

pendent  from  boughs  of  ir«i,  mrtd  apening  to  ..._  

*^  b/  »   HBdiin  .perlLrt     The  ci 


__....,  eriof  ■•  H  the  ikle. 

w  B'l^'y  to  anoiher  ii  ■!»  lateral, 
]  ippcanncc  at  the  not  of  n'rclariM,  louod  In  BiuB 
u  at  South  Amenci,  rewmbtci  thai  of  the  ammon 


Ttilly  the  const*  an 


TtieciteinS  ap 
and  other  patta  ' 

The  nKmbin  ol  the  two  nMnuninf  laminei.'  the  Eumenitee  tnd 
■he  Maiaridae.  memble  one  anothtr  in  ttitir  lolitary  mode  of  EIc; 
only  male*  and  oorinal  fcmalei  exin — no  vorken  befng  tDund. 

Faniily  1.  EicnniHtsi.— Soliiary  iiiwii^  »iih  three  ubiiurpnal 

twelve  in  tE>e  Irmalej   abdomen  ■ontetutica  f 

Emeritt  eofltraeiile^     Jn  the  (ore«oina  mi 
nenidH  rerembte  ibe  Veqadac  hut  ihey 


*  jlAt«Virint.^ij  the  jnj 

iing  bifid 


claoi  on  tbeli  taid,  nd  the  tm  aualee  tibiae  have  tm  ana  qtlal 
at  the  tip.  The  mandible*  an  eloniated.  and  (orm  a  kiad  of  roMtiun, 
in  fhii  reipect  approacfting  the  Ftisffni, 

Emmiwa  aartUia  ii  the  only  Britith  tpeciee  o(  tbii  gemii.  The 
female  ia  (  ul  long,  (he  nutle  iomawhat  dianer.  Tlie  abdomefl  ii 
canoKtal  with  the  iboiu  by  a  long  peduDcle.  Tlw  colotir  it  black. 

irlicvirf  liy  apota  ol  jelhn-     '• " 

apbcrica]  celli  of  mudt  whi 
la  iiema  of  plant*,  ytry  t 
At  fint  the  ceU  opeaa  to 
vt  a  round  pore;  one  eg] 

when  hatched;  thccetlialhcDdwd 
The  larvae  of  aonie  ap«i 
then  the  food-Aiipply  ii< 


B>  food  for 


each  ^HK 


"K 


Wi, 


—  1  eoniaiiu  a  very  lut*  mmbe 

the  wortd.  The  nemben  of  Ihii  naua  ate 
'.  and  they  ditTer  (ram  Eununa  Inlying  a 
le  of  the  epeclea  cooalrucl  their  edit  in  land- 
h  aaglulinalcd  fralna  of  laDd!  otben  live  in 
Willi  the  tame  material,  ohiitt  olheri  build 
ikeumeotihcajsccieiof  EitauHti.  they  aioit 
EertHia  and  ChT>iomcleoiu  larvae  aa  food  for 


uaridae,  are  abarply  dii 


n  ol  the  thin)  laraihr.  the 

joints  aie  aliHbt  luini  tbey  appear  to  be  eompoMcl  of  otdy  dght 
lointa.   The  wingi  are  KM  ao  completely  folded  a*  U  the  other  two 

occur  in  Britain,  but  in  fouihem  Euiape  pome  apeciea  are  Couikd. 
They  tnaVe  their  neat  in  cavitiea  In  the  earth,  gencnlly  Ln  a  hank, 
and  conuruct  an  irregular  gallery  Icatling  down  to  il. 

Durini  hot  Bne  aununcn  wasp!  came  a  good  deal  of  loss  (a 
market  girdenen  and  frtiii  (rowen.     During  ihii  time  of  year 
Ihcy  live  nlmojt  eiclusivdy  upon  the  iireet  juices  of  ripe  Iniit, 
occasionally  rsrtyijig  oS  jnidl  panicles  of  the  flesh.    At  tlis 
same  lime  ihcy  have  not  entirely  hut  Iheir  eainivoKnj*  taste), 
for  Lbcy  liequently  alUck  (he  meat  in  bulchct's  ihops,  but 
lender  compeniaiion  by  killing  and  cairying  oS  to  feed  tlidr 
grubs  considHihle  number)  of  blon-Oies.   Wasps  abo  perform 
an  iDiponam  service  in   keei^  don  ibe  oumben  (^  cater-' 
pLUara.    The  larvae  are  almost  exduiively  caituvOTDUlf  IWinC 
upoQ  insects  captured  b]     '   ' 
leduced  by  tbem  la  a  pul 
to  the  younc.    During  I 
bTDod)  thjit  appear  live  1 
and  Ihis  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  genua  PeluUl 
thnmghost  their  whals 
life. 

In  attempting  to  rid  a 


Iheie  i)  little  gpod  In 
kUling  stray  nemben  of 
the  community.  Onlhe 
wlwrhaiid.  tlwkilling  of 
queen-wasps    b     early 


Flo.J.-if«» 


iprtDg  probably  m 


■hat  the  fomutlon  of  a 
y   whose    memben   are   counled   cy 
prevented. 

Tbe  number  of  waap)  Is  kepi  down  by  nanetaaa  enemka. 
The  mo)t  cITtctlve  of  these  live  in  the  nett*  and  ilevonr  the 
lafvae;  amooi  them  are  two  ipedcs  of  beelk,  SUtitkim 
fambnu  and  leMs  linuru.  Two  qiccica  of  idnuaMen, 
and  a  ^wies  of  AtiOiBmyia.  abo  infeal  the  Deals  of  waspa  and 
prey  upon  the  gruba.  The  larvae  of  the  ayrphid  (Kes  VrfuceBa, 
found  in  the  nests  ol  both  wajps  and  bees,  are  now  believed  to 
be  scavengen  rather  thiui  parasites.  In  the  Iiopics  some  tpedei 
are  attacked  by  fungi,  tbe  hyphae  <i  which  prolraik  betwcaa 
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the  ««BCBls  of  tke  abdoBCB*  Md  the  the 
ordioaiy  appeanBceL 

BiBUOCKAraT. — la  ildirioa  to 
cnuotetated  at  the  end  of  the  article  on  HymeaopCen,  reference 
may  be  made  to  De  SaoasMre  {Momotm^he  its  ffiWi  sadaUs, 
Geneve.  1853-1858).  P.  Maxchal  {Ard.  Zad,  Bsp.  Cm.  (3).  iv.. 
i8q6),  C  jaaec  (ite.5w.ZMl.  Fmmu.  ^vL,  1895)  aod  a  HLLatter 
(^ataral  Hisiory  «/  Cmoms  Awamab,  dL.  r^  CaariKkke,  tooa). 

(A.  E.  SJ*  o  itC  1 

WASS4n  (O.  £n&  «0  JUT, "  be  wholes  **  be  wdl  Vpriinakly 
the  andent  f  ona  of "  toasting,"  the  tenn  bemg  H>pfied  later  to  the 
Christinas  feasting  and  levehies  and  particularly  to  the  bowl  of 
^iced  ale  or  wine  which  was  a  feature  of  the  medieval  Christmas. 
One  of  the  earliest  icfeicaces  to  the  wassail-bowl  in  Eo^ish 
history  is  in  the  description  of  the  reoq>tionof  KingVortigem 
by  Hengist,  when  Rowen*  "came  into  the  king's  presence, 
with  a  cup  of  gold  filled  with  wine  in  her  hand,  and  making  a 
low  reverence  unto  the  king  said,  '  Waes  had  Uaford  Cyning,' 
which  is'  Be  of  heakh.  Lord  King.' "  In  a  collection  of  ordinances 
for  the  tegulatlons  of  the  ro^  househdd  in  Henry  VII.'s 
reign,  the  steward  on  Twelfth  Night  was  to  ay  "wassafl** 
three  times  <»  entering  with  the  bowl,  the  royal  chaplain  req>ond- 
ing  with  a  song.  Wassailing  was  as  much  a  custom  in  the 
monasteries  as  in  lajrmen's  houses,  the  bowl  being  known  as 
poculum  CariUUis.  What  was  popularly  known  as  wassailing 
was  the  custom  of  trimming  with  ribbons  and  sprigs  of  rosemary 
a  bowl  which  was  carried  round  the  streets  by  young  girls 
singing  carols  at  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  This  andent 
custom  stiQ  survives  here  and  there,  cqjedally  in  Yorkshire, 
where  the  bowl  is  known  as  "  the  vessel  cup,"  and  b  made 
of  holly  and  evergreens,  inside  which  areplaced  one  or  two  doUs 
trimmed  with  ribbons.  Tliis  cup  is  borne  on  a  stick  by  children 
who  go  from  house  to  house  sinj^  Christmas  carols.  In 
Devonshire  and  elsewhere  it  was  the  custom  to  wassail  the 
orchards  on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  eve.  Pitchers  of  ale  or 
dder  were  poured  over  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  rhyming  toa&t  to  their  healths. 

WASTE  (O.  Fr.  -wasi,  guast,  gast,  gasle;  Lat  wsfar,  vast, 
desolate),  a  term  used  in  English  law  in  several  senses,  of  which 
four  are  the  most  important,  (x)  "  Waste  of  a  manor  "  is  that 
part  of  a  "manor  subject  to  rights  of  common,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lord's  demesne  (see  Commons,  Manor).  (2)  "  Year, 
day,  and  waste  "  was  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  acknowledged 
by  a  statute  of  Edward  IL,  De  Praerogatita  Regis.  The  king 
had  the  profits  of  freehold  lands  of  those  attainted  of  fdony  and 
petit  treason,  and  of  fugitives  ios  a  year  and  a  day  inth  a  right 
of  committing  waste  in  sense  (3)  thereon.  After  the  expirrtion 
of  a  year  and  a  day  the  lands  returned  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
This  species  of  waste  was  abolished  by  the  Corruption  of  Blood 
Act  18 14  (see  Felony,  Treason).  (3)  The  most  usual  significa- 
tion of  the  word  is  "  any  unauthorized  act  (tf  a  tenant,  for  a 
freehold  estate  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  any  lesser  interest, 
which  substantially  alters  the  permanent  character  of  the  thing 
demised  (L)  by  diminishing  its  value,  (ii.)  by  increasing  the 
burden  on  it,  (iii.)  by  impairing  the  evidence  of  title  and  thereby 
injuring  the  "  inheritance  "  (West  Hem  Charity  Board  v.  East 
London  W,W.,  1900,  i  Ch.  624,  637;  d.  Pdlock,  Law  of  Torts, 
7th  ed.,  345). 

Waste  in  tense  (3)  is  ather  ^laUary  or  permisshe*  Voluntary 
waste  is  by  act  of  commission,  as  by  pulUng  down  a  house,  wrongfully 
removing  fixtures  (q.v.)^  cutting  down  timber  trees,  t^.  osik,  ash.  elm. 
twenty  years  old,  and  such  other  trees,  «.f.  beech,  as  by  special 
custom  are  counted  timber,  in  the  district,  opening  new  quames  or 
mines  (but  not  continuing  the  working  of  existing  ones),  or  doing 
anything  which  may — for  this  b  the  modem  test — alter  the  nature 
ei  the  thmg  demised,  such  as  conversion  of  arable  into  meadow  land. 
Although  an  act  may  technkally  be  waste,  it  will  not  as  a  rule 
constitute  actionable  waste,  or  be  restrained  by  injunction,  in  the 
absence  of  some  prohibitive  stipulation  if  it  is  ameliorating,"  tjt. 
if  it  improves  the  value  of  the  land  demised  (see  Memx  v.  CpNty, 
1893,  a  Ch.  353,  263).  In  the  case  of  **  timber  estates  "  upon  which 
trees  of  various  kinds  are  cultivated  solely  for  their  produce  and  the 
profit  gained  from  their  periodical  fdling  and  cutting,  the  timber 
IS  not  considered  as  part  of  the  inheritance  but  as  the  annual  fruits 
of  the  estate,  and  an  exception  arises  in  favour  of  the  tenant  for  life 
(see  Daskmood  v.  iiainiae,  1891,  3  Ch.  306).  Under  the  Settled 
Land  Act  1882  a  tenant  for  life  may  gnmt  building,  miniBg  and  other 


r  b  by  act  of  omiMc 

'.  A*'lenBor**-«tci 

or  Uvea,  or  fo 

of  MaiflMioqgh  (lai?)— 


hohb  (as  is  of  tea 


witkoot  Kabthty  to  haw 
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g(«ater»aad  he  may  nse  the  peofits 
bngvsge  of  Rooiaa  hw,  from  which  the  Eaf^i  law  of 
neat  mcanwc  derived).  For  insfanrr,  he  nay  cut  timber 
feuafaaad-Uke  msnarr  and  opca  miaes;  but  he 
what  is  caUed  s|siliit<s  waste,  that  is,  puU  down  or  defsoe  the 
maawm  or  destroy  timber  plaated  or  left  for  ornament  or  shelter 
(iTffrf  BlundtH  V.  Wdmtty,  190^,  a  Ch.  664).  Acts  of  equitable  waste 
were,  befoce  1875,  aot  ongniiable  in  courts  of  ccauwon  law,  bat  by 
the  lodkatare  Act  1873,  s.  as  (3).  in  the  absence  of  special  piwisioas 
to  thai  effect  aa  estate  Cor  life  without  Impeachment  of  waste  does 
not  oonfer  npoa  the  tenaat  for  life  any  legal  right  to  commit  equitable 
waste.  A  copy-holder  aaay  not  commit  waste  unless  allowod  to  do 
an  by  the  custom  of  the  raaoor.  The  penalty  for  waste  b  forfeiture 
of  the  oopyhoU;  Gatbraitk  v.  Psyaisa,  1905,  a  K.B.  S58  (see  Copy- 
hold), ine  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  1^00  aad  1906,  by  reason 
of  thor jprovinons  giving  compeasatioo  for  wipcovement.  as  regard 
the  hoMaags  to  wludi  they  anply,  override  some  of  the  old  common 
law  doctiiocs  as  to  waate.  The  act  of  ipoo  provides  (s.  a  (3])  that 
where  a  tenant,  who  claims  compensation  for  improvements,  has 
wrongfully  been  guilty  of  waste,  either  voluntary  or  permissive,  the 
taodlord  shall  be  entitled  to  set  off  the  sums  due  to  him  ia  req)ect 
of  such  waste,  and  to  have  them  asseiaed  by  arfaitmtioa  in  manner 
provided  by  the  acts  of  1900  aad  1906.  Uader  the  act  of  1906  the 
teaaat  b  permitted  to  disregard  the  terms  of  hb  tenancy  as  to  the 
mode  of  cropping  oa  arable  land,  but  if  he  eaercises  hb  statutory 
freedom  of  cxopmng  in  such  a  aianner  as  to  injure  or  deteriomte  h» 
hoUtng,  the  landlord  b  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  such  injury, 
ftc  (s.  3). 

Remedia  for  Waste. — ^Various  ccmedica  for  waste  have  been  given 
to  the  leverrioner  at  different  periods  in  the  history  of  Eni^iih  bw. 
At  commoa  Uw  only  naffo  damages  seem  to  have  been  recoverable. 


Thb  was  altered  by  the  kgiriatureb  and  for  some  centuries  waste 
was  a  criminal  or  quasi-criminal  offence.  Magna  Carta  enacted  that 
a  guardbn  oommittins  waste  of  the  bnds  m  hb  custody  should 
make  amends  and  lose  hb  office.  The  statute  of  Mariboiough  (1 267) 
made  a  "  termor  "  (as  above  defined)  committing  waste  Uable  to 
grievous  amercement  as  well  as  to  damams,  and  followed  Magna 
Carta  in  forbidding  waste  by  a  guardian.  The  statute  of  Gloucester 
(1278)  enacted  that  a  writ  of  waste  might  be  granted  against  a 
tenant  for  life  or  years  or  in  courtesy  or  dower,  and  on  being  attainted 
of  waste  the  tenant  was  to  forfeit  the  bnd  wasted  and  to  pay  thrice 
the  amount  of  the  waste.  Thb  statute  was  repealed  b^  the  Civil 
Prooedure  Acts  Repeal  Act  1879.  In  addition  to  the  wnt  of  waste 
the  writ  of  estrepement  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  exsttrpamentttrnt 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  French  estropier^  to  lame)  lay  to  prevent 
injury  to  an  estate  to  which  the  title  was  disputed.  Thb  writ  has 
bng  oeett  obsolete.  Numerous  other  statutes  dealt  with  remedies 
for  waste.  The  writ  of  waste  was  superseded  at  common  law  by 
the  "  mixed  action  "  of  waste  Otself  abolished  by  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Act  1833),  and  by  the  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  (see 
Tort,  Trespass).  The  court  of  chancery  also  intervened  by  in- 
junction to  restrain  equitable  waste.  At  present  proceedings  may 
be  taken  either  by  action  for  damasest  or  by  application  for  an 
injunction,  or  by  both  combined,  ana  rither  in  the  king's  bench  or 
in  the  chancery  divirions.  By  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  s.  35  (8), 
the  old  Jurisdiction  to  grant  injunctions  to  mevent  threatened  waste 
b  considerably  enbrgcd.  The  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Ord. 
jcvi.  r.  ^7,  enable  a  representative  action  to  be  brou^t  for  the 
prevention  of  waste.  In  order  to  obtain  damages  or  an  injunction, 
substantbl  injury  or  danger  of  it  must  be  proved.  In  England  only 
the  high  oourt  (unless  by  agreement  of  the  parties)  has  jurisdiction 
in  questions  of  waste,  but  in  Irdand,  where  the  Uwof  waste  is  similar 
to  English  law,  county  courts  and  courts  of  summary  jurisdictioa 
have  co-ordinate  authority  to  a  limited  extent  (d.  Land  Act  1860^ 
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iw  of  waste  as  It  affects  ecdedastical  benefices  wfl!  be  found 
under  Dilapidations. 

(4)  "  Waste  of  assets  **  or  "  devastant "  b  a  squandering  and  mis- 
application of  the  estate  and  effects  of  a  deceased  person  by  hb 
executors  or  administrators,  for  which  they  are  answerable  out  of 
their  own  pockets  as  far  as  they  have  or  m^ht  have  had  assets  of 
the  deceased  (see  Executors  and  Administrators).  Executon 
and  administrators  may  now  be  sued  in  the  county  court  for  waste 
of  assets  (County  Courts  Act  1888,  s.  95). 

Scotland. — In  Scots  bw  *'  waste  '*  b  not  used  as  a  technical  term, 
but  the  respective  rights  of  fiar  and  life-renter  are  much  the  same  as 
in  Engbnd.  As  a  general  rule,  a  life-renter  has  no  right  to  cut 
rimber,  even  though  pbnted  by  himself.  An  exception  is  sdmittcd 
in  t)w  case  of  coppice  wood,  whkh  is  cut  at  regular  intervals  and 
allowed  to growagain  from  the roota.  Grown  timoer b also availabb 
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£i»Ja^— Tba  Picndi  Cml  Code  pnvldea  (an.  5qi)  that  the 
bftrfnctaarv  mMy  cut  timber  ia  plantatigaa  tui  arr  laid  out  for 
cuttinf ,  aid  are  cut  at  regular  Intervak,  although  he  u  bound  to 
folknr  the  enniple  of  focmer  pmprleton  as  to  quiniLty  and  Eimes. 
HwproviiioaiiinlorninBelgluniiCivilCode.an.uil.  Anilsgous 
proviboDi  are  to  be  fDund  in  the  civil  codet  of  Holland  fart.  Sit), 
Sfuin  tart.  485),  luly  (art.  4B6).  and  cf.  Ibc  Cemin  Civil  Code, 
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^ _.ndon),      Indian  lav:  Bbcphcnl  and  Brown, 

Mian  TVoju^  cf  Pnfitly  Ail  itSi.  (A.  W.  R.) 

VATCH  (in  O.  Eag.  vaca,  a  keeping  guard  or  watching, 

plHe.  I^iis  I9  the  most  cammon  meining  of  Ihe  word  in  iu 
lubitantival  fortn,  uid  il  the  lubject  of  the  pmcnl  anicle.  The 
■Told,  by  d*rivslion,ineanithitwhii±iieepaw«cWiilor«r)J(dul 
obseivilioii  or  altonlion  over  anylhing,  and  hence  i>  ultd  of  a 
person  ornuinber  of  penonsirtiose  duly  il  ij  to  protect  anything 
by  vigilance,  a  guard  or  lentiy;  it  ia  thua  the  term  for  Ihe  body 
of  pcnoni  obo  patrolled  the  streets,  called  the  hours,  and 
performed  the  duiio  at  ihe  modem  police.  The  application  ot 
the  lenn  to  a  period  of  lime  h  due  to  the  military  division  of 
the  night  by  the  Greehs  and  Romans  into  "  watcher  "  (^^unl, 
B{if>tu),  marked  by  the  change  of  ien1>ie<i  similuly,  on  ibip- 
board.  lime  is  also  reckoned  by  "watirbea."  and  tlu  crem  la 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  starboard  and  port  watcha, 
lakmg  duty  altemiLtdy,'  The  tranifereau  of  the  wad  to  that 
which  maika  the  changing  hours  ia  easy. 

■  In  the  British  navy  the  iwelve  houn  of  Ibe  nigbl  *ie  divided 
into  three  watches  of  four  hours— from  eight  to  twelve  Ibe  htil 
nich.  Iron  twelve  to  four  Ihe  middle  watch,  and  Inni  four  to  eght 
Ihe  morning  waich.  The  twelve  hours  oT  the  day  aie  divided  into 
four  ivatcbes,  two  ol  fcHjr  hours — eight  10  midday,  midday 


ly  an  hour-glaia,  ev 
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The  invcntioD  of 
Ccnruiny.    They  were  originally  small  clocks  with 


lejdecas  ttates  from  llw  end  nl 
''    9  was  IB 


and  ivere  often  called  "  Nuremberg  eggs."  Being  loo  laifc  (01 
the  pocket  they  were  frequently  hung  from  the  girdle.  The 
difficulty  with  these  early  watches  was  the  ine(]ua]ity  of  action 
of  the  mainspring.    An  attempt  to  remedy  thb  wat  pfovided 
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'  a  chain.  The  other  enii  of  the  catgut  hand  If  waund  npcia 
spiml  dnun,  <o  contrived  that  ai  the  ipting'tuat  down  and 
xomcs  ivcaker  Ihe  leverage  on  the  ani  of  the  s[dral  incteasa, 
id  thus  givM  a  ittonger  impulse  to  the  works  (fig.  1 }. 
In  early  watches  the  escapement  wis  the  same  a*  in  «»ily 
clocks,  namely,  a  crown  wheel  and  pallets  with  a  balance  ending 


of  o 


le  f>alance  d< 


very 


Imperfect,  ft 

not  vsry  with  the  displacement,  tbi 
with  the  arc,  and  this  again  varies  1 
driving  force.  An  immense  improve 
when  the  bair^spring  was  added  ti 
replaced  by  n  wheel.    This  was  dom 

invented  to  replace  the  old  crown  wheel,  ending  in  the  chrontK 
meter  escapement,  and  though  great  improvements  in  detail 
have  since  been  m^e,  yet  the  watch,  even  as  it  is  to-day,  may  be 

The  watches  of  the  16th  century  were  osually  enclosed  in 
cases  omimcntcd  vrith  Ihe  beautiful  art  of  that  pc-iod.  Some- 
times the  case  was  fashioned  like  a  skull,  and  the  watches  were 

dogs,  sea-shells,  tic.  in  almost  evciy  instance  being  finely  en- 
graved, t^cen  Elizabeth  was  very  fond  of  receiving  present^ 
and,  as  she  was  also  lond  of  docks,  a  number  of  the  gifts  pre- 
sented 10  her  took  the  form  ot  jewelled  watches. 

The  man  to  whom  watchmaking  owes  perhaps  most  wal 
Thomas  Tomplon  (163Q-1713),  who  invented  the  first  dead-beat 
escapement  fur  watches  (fig.  1).     ll  consisted  of  \  baknce-whed 
mounted  on  an  axis  of  semi-cylindricaJ  form 
»ilh  a  notch  in  it,    and  a  projecting  stud.      iSi-X^ 
When    the   teeth   of    the   scape-wheel   came  ivfS~7^ 
agamst  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  aids  they    V  V     '  >> 
were  held  from  going  forward,  but  when  the         pjc.  a. 
motion  of  the  aid&  wan  reversed,  the  teeth 
slipped  past  the  notch  and  struck  the  protection,  ibus  giving 
an  impulse.    This  escapement  was  afterwards  develoficd  by 
George  Graham   (r673-i;Si)   Into  the  hotinntal  cylindrical 
ascapement  and  into  the  wcU-known  dead-beat  escapement  for 
docks. 

The  devdopment  of  anpemenl*  in  the  18th  century  greatly 

is  shown  by  striding  the  watch  bdl.  hinging  on  a  beam  of  ihe  fore- 
casilt,  or  by  the  mainmast,  with  the  dapper.  One  ttnke  ii  givca 
for  each  kalF-hnir.  Thus  11.10  a.H.  is  one  bdlin  Ihe  middW  watch. 
and  3  A  Jl.  is  sia  bells.  The  beU  was  ^so  used  to  iadicale  lb*  euirsa 
of  a  ship  in  a  foi.    A  wssd  on  Ibe  ttarboud  otk  tsUad  the  bdka 
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improved  watches.  But  a  defect  still '  rsnained,  namely, 
the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  hair-spring  of  the  balance- 
whecL  Many  attempts  were  made  to  provide  a  remedy.  John 
Hanison  proposed  a  curb,  ao  arranged  that  alteratioosof  tempei*- 
tqxe  caused  unequal  expansion  in  two  pieces  of  meul,  and  thus 
actuated  an  arm  which  moved  and  mechanically  altered  the  length 
of  the  hair-^ring,  thus  compensating  the  effect  of  its  altered 
elaatidty.  But  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  was  ultimately 
proposed  by  Pierre  le  Roy  (1717-1785)  and  perfected  by  Thoaus 
Eamshaw  (174^1829).  This  was  to  diminish  the  inertia  of  the 
balance-wheel  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  by 
meaoa  of  the  unequal  ftpanfiion  of  the  metals  composing  the  rim.* 

Invention  in  watches  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  need  of  a 
good  timepiece  for  finding  longitudes  at  sea,  and  many  successive 
rewards  wee  offered  by  the  government  for  watches  which 
would  keep  accurate  time  and  yet  be  able  to  bear  the  rocking 
motion  of  a  ship.  The  diffiadty  ended  by  the  invention  of  the 
chronometer,  which  was  so  perfected  towards  the  early  part  of 
the  X9th  century  as  to  have  even  now  undergone  but  little  change 
of  form.  In  fact  the  only  great  triumph  of  later  years  has  been 
the  invention  of  watch-making  machinery,  whereby  the  price 
b  so  lowered  that  an  excellent  watch  (in  a  brass  case)  can  now 
be  purchased  for  about  £2  and  a  really  accxirate  time-keq)er  for 
about  £x8. 

A  modem  watch  consots  of  a  case  aind  framework  containing 
the  four  essential  parts  of  every  timepiece,  namely,  a  mainspring 
and  ai^>aratus  for  winding  it  up,  a  train  of  wheels  with  hands  and 
a  face,  an  escapement  and  a  balance-wheel  and  hair-apring.  We 
shall  describe  these  in  older. 

The  Mainspring. — As  has  been  said,  the  mainspring  of  an  o!d> 
fashioned  watch  was  provided  with  a  drum  and  fusee  so  astoequalise 
its  action  on  the  tram.  An  arrangement  was  provided  to  prevent 
overwinding,  consisting  of  a  hook  which  when  the  chain  was  neariy 
wound  up  was  pushed  aside  so  as  to  engage  a  pin,  and  thus  prevent 
further  winding  (see  fig.  i).  Another  arrangement  for  watches 
without  a  fusee,  called  a  Geneva  stop,  consists  of  a  wheel  with  one 
tooth  affixed  to  the  barrel  arbour,  working  into  another  with  only 
four  or  five  teeth.  This  allows  the  barrel  arbdur  only  to  be  turned 
round  four  or  five  times. 

The  '*  TOing-barrel,  "  which  is  fitted  to  most  modem  watches,  con- 
tains  no  fusee,  but  the  spring  is  delicately  made  to  diminish  in  size 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  is  wound  up  for  only  a  few  turns, 
so  that  the  force  derived  from  it  does  not  vary  very  substantially. 
The  unevenncss  of  driVe  is  in  modem  watches  sought  to  be  counter- 
acted bvthe  construction  of  the  escapement  and  balance-wheel. 

VVatcbes  used  formeriy  to  oe  wound  with  a  separate  key.  They 
are  now  wound  by  a  key  permanently  fixed  to  the  case.  The  de- 
pression of  a  small  knob  gears  the  winding  key  with  the  hands  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  be  set.  With  this  contrivance  watches  are  well 
protected  against  the  entry  of  dust  and  damp. 

Watch  Escapeincnls. — ^The  escapements  that  have  come  into 
practical  use  are — (i)  the  old  vertical  escapement,  now  disused;  (2) 
the  lever,  very  much  the  most  common  in  English  watches;  (3)  the 
korisontai  or  cylinder^  which  is  equally  common  in  foreign  watches, 
though  it  was  of  English  invention;  (4)  the  dupUx,  which  used  to  be 
more  in  fashion  for  first-rate  watches  than  it  is  now;  and  (5)  the 
detached  or  chronomeltr  escapement,  so  called  because  it  u  always 
used  in  marine  chronometers. 

The  vertical  escapement  is  simply  the  original  clock  escapement 
adapted  to  the  position  of  the  wheels  in  a  watch  and  the  balance. 

in  the  manner  exhibited  in  fig.  3.     As  it 

^^^S^^SQ    requires     considerable     thickness    in     the 

^■■MfUs^*'    watch,  b  inferior  in  going  to  all  the  others 

■^«X|a^  and  is  no  cheaper  than  the  level  escape- 

^^S'^^  ment  can  now  be  made,  it  has  gone  out  ot 

*  The  Uoer  escapement,  as  it  is  now  univer- 

Fic.  3.  sally  made,  was  brought  into  use  late  in  the 

i8tn  century  by  Thomas  Mudge.  Fig.  4 
shows  Its  action.  The  position  of  the  lever  with  reference  to  the  pallets 
is  iounaterial  in  prinaple,  and  is  only  a  question  of  convenience  in 
the  arran^emeat;  but  it  is  generally  such  as  we  have  given  it. 
The  prinaple  is  the  same  as  in  the  dead-beat  clock  escapement, 
with  the  advantage  that  there  is  no  friction  on  the  dead  faces  of  the 
pallets  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  locking.  The  reason  why  this 
friction  cannot  be  avoided  with  a  pendulum  is  that  its  arc  of  vibration 
is  so  small  that  the  requisite  depth  of  intersection  cannot  be  got 
between  the  two  circles  described  by  the  end  S  of  the  lever  and  any 
pin  in  the  pendulum  which  would  work  into  it;  whereas,  in  a  watch, 
the  pin  P,  which  is  set  in  a  cylinder  on  the  verge  of  the  balance,  does 
not  geneially  slip  out  of  the  nick  in  the  end  of  the  lever  until  the 
balance  has  got  15'  past  its  middle  position.  The  pallets  are  under- 
cut a  little,  as  it  is  called,  i.e,  the  dead  faces  are  so  sloped  as  to  ' 
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live  a  Uttfe  fwoa  the  wreog  WMT.  or  ilkhtly  to  resisc  the  iwlockiBC* 
because  otherwise  theie  wouM  be  a  ride  that  a  shake  oif  the  watca 
would  let  a  tooth  escape  whde  the  inn  is  dis- 
eaga^  f lom  the  lever.  There  is  also  a  further 
pravuioa  added  for  safety.  In  the  cylinder 
which  carries  the  impulse  pin  P  there  is  a 
notch  just  ia  iiont  of  P,  into  which  the  other 
pin  S  on  the  lever  Au  as  chey  pass;  but  when 
the  notch  has  got  past  the  cylinder  it  would 
prevent  the  lever  from  returning,  because  the 
safety-pin  S  cannot  pass  except  through  the 
notch,  which  b  only  in  the  positioo  for  letting  it 
pass  at  the  nme  time  that  the  impulse-pin  b 
engaged  ia  the  lever.  The  pallets  in  a  lever 
escapement  (caoept  bad  ami  cheap  ones)  are 
always  jewelled,  and  the  scape-wheu  b  of  brass. 
The  staff  of  the  kwer  aba  has  jeweUed  pivot- 
holes  in  expensive  watches,  and  the  scape-wheel  has  In  all  good 
ones.  The  holes  for  the  babneewvots  are  now  ahirays  jewdled. 
The  scape-wheel  in  thband  most  of  the  watch  escapenaeats  glaerally 
beats  five  times  m  a  second,  in  lacge  chronomcten  lour  tiaiea;  imd 
the  wheel  next  to  the  scape-whed  carries  the  seconds-hand. 

Fig.  5  is  a  plan  of  the  horumUal  or  cylinder  escapement,  cutting, 
thrwigh  the  cybnder.  which  u  on  the  verge  of  the  faabnoe,  at  the 
level  of  the  tops  of  the  teeth  of  the  escape-wheel;  for  the  triangubr 
pieces  A,  B  are  not  flat  projections  in  the  same  pbne  as  the  teeth, 
but  are  raised  on  short  stems  above  the  pbne  of  the  wheel;  and  stDl 
more^  of  the  cylinder  than  the  portion 
shown  at  ACD  b  cut  at|^  where  the 
wheel  itself  has  to  pass.  The  author  of 
thb  escapement  was  G.  Graham,  and  it 
resembles  hb  dead  escapements  in  clocks 
in  prindpte  more  than  the  lever  escape- 
ment does,  though  much  less  in  appear- 
ance, becaure  in  thb  escapement  there  b 
the  dead  friction  of  the  teeth  against  the 
cylinder,  first  on  theoutside,  as  here  repr»> 
seated,  and  then  on  the  inride,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  dunng  the  whole 
vibration  of  the  babnce,  except  that  portion  which  belongs  to  the 
Impulse.  The  Impulse  b  riven  by  the  obUque  outside  edges  An,  Bh 
of  the  teeth  against  the  edges  A,  D  of  the  cylinder  alternately.  The 
portion  of  the  cylinder  which  is  cut  away  at  the  point  of  action  b 
about  30*  less  than  the  remictrcle.  The  cylinder  itadf  is  made  either 
of  steel  or  ruby,  and,  from  the  small  quantity  of  it  which  b  teft  at 
the  level  of  the  wheel,  it  is  yery  delicate:  and  probably  this  has  been 
the  main  reason  why,  although  it  b  an  English  invention,  it  has  been 
roost  entirely  abandoned  by  the  Englbh  watchmakers  In  favour  of  the 
lever,  which  was  originalfy  a  French  invenrion,  though  very  much 
improved  by  Mudge,  for  before  his  invention  the  lever  had  a  rack  or 

Ertion  of  a  toothed  wheel  on  its  end,  working  into  a  pinion  on  the 
bnce  verge,  and  consequently  it  was  affected  by  the  dead  friction, 
and  that  of  this  wheel  and  pinion  besides.  This  ured  to  be  called  the 
rack  lever,  and  Mudge's  the  detached  lever;  but,  the  rack  lever  being 
now  quite  obsolete,  the  word  "  detached  *'  has  become  confined  to 
the  chronometer,  to  which  it  b  more  appropriate,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  The  Swiss  watches  have  almosr  universally  the  horixontal 
escapement.  It  b  found  that— ^or  some  reason  which  is  Apparently 
unknown,  as  the  rule  certainly  does  not  hold  in  cases  seemingly 
analogous — a  steel  scape-wheel  acts  better  in  thb  escapement  than 
a  brass  one,  although  m  some  other  cases  steel  upon  steel,  or  even 
upon  a  ruby,  very  soon  throws  off  a  film  of  rust,  unless  they  are  kept 
well  oiled,  while  brass  and  steel,  or  stone,  «iU  act  with  scarcely  any 
oil  at  all,  and  in  some  cases  with  none. 

The  duplex  escapement  (fig.  6)  b  probably  so  called  because  there 
is  a  double  set  of  teeth  in  the  scape-wheel — the  long  ones  (like  those 
of  the  lever  escapement  in  shape)  for 
locking  only,  and  short  ones  (or  rather 
upright  pins  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel)  for 
giving  tne  impulse  to  the  pallet  P  on  the 
verge  of  the  balance.  It  is  a  single-beat 
escapement;  i.e.  the  balance  only  receives 
the  impulse  one  way,  or  at  every  alter- 
nate beat,  as  in  the  chronometer  escape- 
ment. When  the  balance  is  turning  in  the 
direction  marked  by  the  arrow,  and^arrives 
at  the  position  In  which  the  dotted  tooth 
b  has  its  point  against  the  triangular  notch 
V,  the  tooth  emf  slips  into  the  notch,  and, 
as  the  verge  turns  farther  round,  the  tooth 
goes  on  vrith  it  till  at  Ust  it  escapes 
when  the  tooth  has  got  into  the  position 
A;  and  by  that  time  the  long  tooth  or 
pallet  which  projects  from  the  verge  has 

moved  Uovat  to  P.  and  just  come  in  front  of  the  pin  T,  which  stands 
on  the  rim  of  the  scape-wheel,  and  which  now  begins  to  push  against 
P,  and  so  gives  the  impulse  until  it  also  escapes  when  it  has  arrived 
at  /;  and  the  wheel  is  then  stopped  by  the  next  tooth  B  having  got 
into  the  position  &,  with  its  point  resting  against  the  verge,  and  there 
b  dead  friction  between  them,  and  this  mction  b  lessened  by  the 


Fig.  6. 
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(ditiAnoe  of  the  points  of  the  lon^  teeth  from  the  centre  of  the  fcape- 
whcd.  As  the  balance  turns  back,  the  nick  V  goes  past  the  end  of 
the  tooth  b.  and  in  coniequence  of  its  sniallncss  it  passes  without 
visibly  affecting  the  motion  of  the  scape-wbcd.  though  of  course  it 
docs  produce  a  very  slight  shake  in  passing.  It  is  evident  that,  if  it 
did  not  pass,  the  tooth  could  not  get  into  the  nick  for  the  next  escape. 
The  objection  to  this  escapement  is  that  it  requires  very  great 
delicacy  6f  adjustment,  and  the  watch  also  requires  to  be  worn  care» 
fully:  (or,  if  by  accident  the  balance  is  once  stopped  from  swinging 
bscic  far  enoush  to  carry  the  nick  V  jnst  the  tooth  end,  it  will  stop 
altogether,  as  it  wdl  k)se  still  more  of  its  vibration  the  next  time  from 
receiving  no  impulse.  The  performance  of  this  escapement,  when 
well  made,  and  its  independence  of  oil,  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
the  detached  escapement;  but,  as  lever  watcbies  are  now  made 
sufficiently  good  for  all  but  astronomical  purposes,  for  which  cfarono* 
meters  are  used,  and  they  are  cheaper  both  to  make  and  to  mend 
than  duplex  ones,  the  manufacture  of  duplex  watches  has  almost 
disappeared. 


FlC.  7. 


The  ckrpnamder  or  detached  escapement  is  shown^at  fig.  7  in  the 
form  to  which  it  was  brought  by  Eamshaw,  and  in  which  it  has 
remained  ever  nnoe,  with  the  very  slight  difference  that  the  pallet  P. 
on  which  the  impulse  is  given  (corresponding  exactly  to  the  pallet  P 
in  the  duplex  escapement),  b  now  generally  set  in  a  radial  direction 
from  the  verge,  whereas  Eamshaw  made  it  sloped  backward,  or 
undercut,  like  the  scape>whed  teeth.  Thp  early  history  of  escape* 
ments  on  this  principle  does  not  seem  to  be  very  dear.  Thev  appear 
to  have  originated  in  France;  but  there  b  no  doubt  that  tney  were 
considerably  improved  by  the  first  Arnold  G^hn),  who  died  in  1799. 
Eamshaw's  watches,  however,  generally  beat  hu  in  trials. 

In  fig.  7  the  small  tooth  or  cam  V,  on  the  verge  of  the  balance, 
is  just  on  the  point  of  unlocking  the  detent  DT  from  the  tooth  T 
of  the  scape- wheel;  and  the  tooth  A  will  immediately  bcsin  to  give 

the  impulse  on  the  pallet  Pj  wbicn,  in  good 
chronometers,  is  always  a  jewd  set  in  the 
cylinder;  the  tooth  V  is  also  a  jewd.  Thb 
part  of  the  action  b  10  evident  as  to  require 
no  further  notice.  When  the  balance  returns, 
the  tooth  V  has  to  get  past  the  end  of  the 
detent,  without  dbturbing  it;  for,  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  unlocked,  it  faUs  against  the 
banldng-pin  E,  and  b  ready  to  receive  the 
next  tooth  B,  and  must  stay  there  until  it  b 
a^in  unlocked.  It  ends,  or  rather  begins^  in  a 
•tiflish  spring,  which  b  screwed  to  the  block 
D  on  the  watdh  frame,  so  that  it  moves  without 
any  friction  of  pivots,  like  a  pendulunu  The 
passing  b  done  by  means  of  another  spring  VT, 
called  the  passing  q>ring,  which  can  be  pushed  away  from  the  oody 
of  the  detent  towards  the  Idt,  but  ctuinot  be  pushed  the  other  way 
without  carrying  the  detent  with  it.  In  the  back  vibration,  there- 
fore, as  in  the  duplex  escapement,  the  balance  receives  no  impulse, 
and  it  has  to  overcome  the  slight  resistance  of  the  passing  spring 
besides;  but  it  has  no  other  fnctbn,  and  b  entirely  detached  from 
the  scape-wheel  the  whole  time,  except  when  receiving  the  impulae. 
That  b  also  the  case  in  the  lever  escapement ;  but  the  impulse  in  that 
escapement  b  given  oblkiuely,  and  consequently  with  a  good  deal 
of  friction ;  anof,  besides,  the  scape-whed  only  acts  on  the  balance 
through  the  intervention  of  the  (ever,  which  has  the  friction  of  its 
own  pivots  and  of  the  impulse  pin.  The  locking-pallet  T  b  undercut 
a  little  for  safety,  and  b  also  a  Jewd  in  the  iMXt  chronometers:  and 
the  passing  spnng  b  usually  of  gold.  In  the  duplex  and  detached 
escapements,  the  timing  of  the  action  of  the  different  parts  requires 
great  care,  t.e.  the  adjusting  them  so  that  each  may  be  ready  to  act 
exactly  at  the  right  time;  and  it  b  curious  that  the  arrangement 
which  woukl  be  geometrically  correct,  or  suitable  for  a  very  slow 
motion  of  the  balance,  will  not  do  for  the  real  motion.  If  the  pallet  P 
were  reaUy  set  so  as  just  to  point  to  the  tooth  A  in  both  escapements 
at  the  moment  of  unlocking  (as  it  has  been  drawn,  because  otherwise 
it  would  look  as  if  it  could  not  act  at  all),  it  would  run  away  some 
distance  bdore  the  tooth  could  catch  it,  because  in  the  duplex 
escapement  the  scape-whed  b  then  only  moving  slowly,  and  in  the 
detached  it  b  not  moving  at  all,  and  has  to  start  from  rest.  The 
pallet  P  b  therefore,  in  Tact,  set  a  little  farther  back,  so  that  it 
may  arrive  at  the  tooth  A  iust  at  the  time  when  A  b  readv  for  it, 
without  wasting  time  and  force  in  running  after  it.  The  detached 
escapement  has  also  been  made  on  the  duplex  plan  of  having  long 
teeth  for  the  locking  and  short  ones  or  pins  nearer  the  centre  for  the 
impulse;  but  the  advantages  do  not  appear  to  be  worth  the  addi- 
tional trouble,  and  the  force  required  for  unlocking  b  not  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  arrangement,  as  the  spring  D  must  in  any  case  be 
fairiy  stiff,  to  provide  against  the  watch  being  carried  in  the  position 
in  whkh  the  weight  of  the  detent  hdps  to  unlock  it. 

An  escapement  called  the  iever  chronometer  has  been  several  times 
reinvented,  which  implies  that  it  has  never  come  into  general  use. 
It  b  aromhination  of  the  lever  as  to  the  kxkingand  the  chronometer 
as  to  the  impulse.  It  involves  a  little  drop  and  therefore  waste 
of  force  as  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  just  escapes  at  the  "  passing  " 
beat  where  no  impulse  U  given.  But  it  should  be  understood 
that  a  single-beat  escapement  involves  no  more  loss  of  force  and 
the  escape  of  no  more  teeth  than  a  double  one,  except  the  slight 


drop  in  the  duplex  «nd  thb  lever  chroaometcf  or  otlwn  oa  the 
same  prindple. 

There  have  been  several  contrivances  for  remorUoire  escapements; 
but  there  are  ddects  in  all  of  them;  and  there  b  not  the  same 
advantage  to  be  obtained  by  giving  the  impulse  to  a  watch^balaBoe 
by  means  of  some  other  spnng  instead  of  the  maianring  aa  there  is 
in  turret-docks,  where  the  force  of  the  train  b  Uabie  to  very  much 
greater  variations  than  in  chronometers  or  small  clocks. 

TTu  balance-vfheel  and  hair'SP>ring  consist  of  a  small  whed,  vsuafly 
of  brass,  to  whkh  b  affixed  a  spiral,  or  in  chronometers  a  hcBcaL 
^Min^.  Thb  whed  swings  through  an  angle  of  from  180*  to  ajo* 
and  Its  motions  are  approximately  isochronous.  The  time  of  the 
watch  can  be  regulated  by  an  arm  to  which  b  attached  a  pair  of  pirut 
which  embrace  the  hair-spring  at  a  point  near  its  outer  end,  ana  by 
the  movement  of  which  the  spring  can  be  len^heaed  or  shortened. 
The  first  essential  in  a  balanoe-whed  b  that  its  centre  of  gravity 
should  be  exactly  in  the  axb.  and  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
hair-spring  should  also  be  in  the  axis  of  the  balance-wheef.  True 
isochronbm  b  disturbed  by  variations  in  the  driving  force  of  the 
train  or  by  variations  in  temperature,  and  also  by  variations  in 
Inrometric  pressure.  Isochronbm  b  produced  in  the  first  pbce 
by  a  proper  shape  of  the  spring  and  its  overcoil  It  b  usual  to  time 
the  watch's  goinff  when  the  mainspring  is  partly  wound  up,  as  well 
as  when  it  b  fuUy  wound  up,  and  then  by  removing  parts  of  the 
hair-spring  to  get  such  an  adjustment  that  the  rate  b  not  influenced 
by  the  lesser  or  greater  extent  to  which  the  watch  has  been  wound. 
The  variations  in  length  and  still  more  in  elasticity  caused  in  a  hair- 
spring by  changes  ,01  temperature  were  for  long  not  only  a  trouble 
to  watchmalrers  but  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  the  art.  A  pendulum 
requires  scarcely  any  compensation  except  for  its  own  donsation 
by  beat;  but  a  balance  requires  compensation,  not  <wly  tor  its 
own  expansion,  which  increases  its  moment  of  incrtb  just  like  the 
pendulum^  but  far  more  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  the  strength 
of  the  spnng  under  increased  heat.  E.  G.  Dent,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
compensation  balances,  gave  the  following  results  of  some  experi- 


been  adjusted  to  go  nght  (or  3600  times  in'an'hour)  at  32*.  it  would 
have  lost  7I  and  8|  seconds  an  hour,  or  more  than  three  minutes  a 
day,  for  each  successive  increase  of  34*,  which  b  about  fifteen  times 
as  much  as  a  common  wire  pendulum  would  lose  under  the  same 
increase  of  heat;  and  if  a  metal  balance  had  been  used  instead  of  a 
glass  one  the  difference  would  have  been  still  greater. 

The  ne^psity  for  thb  large  amount  of  compensation  having  arisen 
from  the  variation  of  the  elasticity  of  the  sprinjp;,  the  first  attebpts 
at  correcting  it  were  by  acting  on  the  spnng  itself  in  the  manner 
of  a  common  re^lator.  Harrison's  compensation  consisted  of  a 
compound  bar  oibrass  and  steel  soldered  together,  having  one  end 
fixea  to  the  watch-frame  and  the  other  carrying  two  curb  pins 
which  embraced  the  spring.  As  the  brass  expands  more  than  the 
steel,  any  increase  of  heat  made  the  bar  bend ;  and  so.  if  it  was  set 
the  right  way,  it  carried  the  pins  along  the  spring,  so  as  to  shorten 
it.  This  contrivance  is  calica  a  compensation  euro:  and  it  has  often 
been  reinvented,  or  applied  in  a  modified  form.  But  there  are  t«-o 
objections  to  it:  the  motion  of  the  curb  pins  does  not  correspond 
accurately  enough  to  the  variations  in  the  force  of  the  spring,  ai>d 
it  dbturbs  the  isochronism,  which  only  subsists  at  certain  definite 
lengths  of  the  spring. 

The  compensation  which  was  next  invented  left  the  spring  un- 
touched, and  provided  for  the  variations  of  temperature  by  the 
construction  01  the  balance  itself.  Fig.  8  shows  the  plan  of  the 
ordinary  compensation  balance.  Each  portion 
of.  the  rim  of  the  balance  b  composed  of  an 
inner  Imut  of  steel  with  an  outer  one  of  brass 
soldered,  or  rather  melted,  upon  it,  and 
carrying  the  wdghts  h,  b,  which  are  screwed  to 
it.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  brass 
expanding  must  bend  the  steel  inwards,  and 
so  carries  the  weights  farther  in,  and 
diminishes  the  moment  of  inertb  of  the 
balance,  the  decrease  of  rate  bdng  inversely 
as  the  diameter  of  the  balance-wheel.  The 
metab  are  generally  soldered  together  by 
pouring  melted  brass  round  a  solid  steel  disk,  and  the  whole  n 
afterwards  turned  and  filed  away  till  it  leaves  only  the  crossbar  in 
the  middle  lying  flat  and  the  two  portions  of  the  rim  standing 
edgeways.  The  first  person  to  practise  thb  method  of  uniting 
them  appears  to  have  Dccn  dther  Thomas  Eamshaw  or  Pierre  le 
Roy. 

The  adjustment  of  a  balance  for  compensation  can  only  be  done 
by  trial,  and  requires  a  ^ood  deal  of  time.  It  must  be  done  in- 
dependently of  that  for  time — the  former  by  shifting  the  wdghts, 
because  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  crossbar  the  less  dtstaiKe  they 
will  move  over  as  the  rim  bends  with  them.  The  timing  is  done 
by  screws  with  heavy  heads  (f,  /,  fig.  8),  which  are  just  opposite  to 
the  ends  of  the  crossbar,  and  consequently  not  affected  by  the 
bendinj;  of  the  rim;  other  screws  are  also  provided  round  the  rim 
for  adjusting  the  moment  of  inertb  and  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
tMilance-whed.    The  compensation  may  be  done  approximately  by 


Fig.  8. 
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Uw  knomrn  n&dn  01  ncwiom  eiptitfwct  «idi  lunibr  babi 
ami  many  watches  are  told  with  oompensatkm  balance*  which  hav-c 
never  been  tried  or  adjusted,  and  sometimes  with  a  mere  sham 
compensation  balance,  not  even  cut  throusfa. 

Saoomiarj  Css^MuafM*.— Wban  chronenwcen  had  been  breoght 
to  ptax  pcnection  it  was  perceived  that  then  aaa  a  midiiiry  cnor, 
which  was  due  to  changes  of  temperature,  but  which  no  adjustment 
of  the  compensation  would  correct.  The  cause  o(  the  secondary 
error  b  that  as  the  tempenture  rises  the  elasticity  of  the  spring 
<lm  uasfs.  y*!  thciefore  its  imhiniiw  tamt  upon  the  balance* 
wiled  diminishes.    Henoe  the  watch  teaiSm  to  go  slower. 

In  order  to  compensate  this  the  split  rim  01  the  bahnoe-wheel  is 
made  with  the  mote  cs^ansible  metal  on  the  outade,  and  theiefore 
tends  to  cttri  inwards  with  increase  of  temperature,  thus  diminishing 
the  iiiMBrnr  of  inertia  of  the  wheeL  Now  the  fate  of  error  caused 
Iw  the  iaciease  of  tmiperatuaof  the  spring  varks  approxiaiaidy  with 
the  tempetature  according  to  a  certain  bw,  but  the  late  of  correction 
due  to  the  diminution  of  the  moment  of  inertia  caused  by  the  change 
of  form  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  does  not  alter  proportionally,  but 
aocofding  to  a  more  complex  law  of  its  own,  varying  more  fapidly 
with  cold  than  with  heat,  ao  that  if  the  mte  of  the  cfarooometer  b 
correct,  say,  at  10*  F.  and  adsoat  90*  F..  it  will  gain  at  all  intermedute 
temperatures,  tnc  spring  being  thus  under-corrected  for  high  tempera- 
tures and  over-corrected  for  low.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
alterations  of  shape  of  the  babnce-wheel  to  harmoniae  the  progrHs 
of  the  error  with  the  piugitaa  <^  the  conection,  bat  not  with  very 
oonniicoous  success. 

We  shall  give  a  short  description  of  the  principal  classes  of  in- 
ventions for  thb  purpose.  The  fint  disclosed  was  that  of  J.  S. 
Eiffe  (sometimes  attrilHited  to  Robert  Molyneux),  which  was  oom- 
municated  to  the  astronomer-royal  in  1835.  In  one  of  several 
methods  proposed  by  him  a  compensation  curb  was  used;  and 
though,  for  the  reasons  g^ven  before,  thb  will  not  answer  for  the 
pcimary  compensation,  it  may  for  the  secondar^t  where  the  motion 
required  b  vny  much  smaller.  In  another  the  pnma  ry  compensation 
bar,  or  a  screw  in  it,  was  made  to  reach  a  spring  set  within  it  with  a 
small  Wright  attached  at  some  mean  temperature,  and.  as  it  bent 
farther  in,  it  carried  thb  secondary  compensation  weight  along  with 
it.  The  obvious  objection  to  thb  is  that  it  b  discontinuous;  but  the 
whole  motion  b  so  small,  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  that  thb  and  other  compensations  on  the  same  princtpte 
appear  to  have  been  on  some  occaaons  quite  successful. 

Another  large  class  of  balances,  all  more  or  less  alike,  may  be 
represented  by  E.  J.  Dent's,  which  came  next  in  order  of  time. 
He  described  several  forms  vA  his  invention ;  the  following  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  one  he  thought  the  best.    In  fig.  9  the  flat  cross- 
bar rr  b  itself  a  compensation  bar  which  bends 
t«  upwards  under  increased   heat;   so   that,   if 

the  weights  v,  v  were  merely  set  upon  up- 
u  ^  right  stems  rising  from  the  ends  of  the  cross- 

^m  f  bar,  they  would  approach  the  axis  when  that 
bar  bends  upwaras.  But,  instead  of  the 
stems  rising  from  the  crossbar,  they  rise  from 
the  two  secondary  compensation  pieces  stu,  in 
the  form  of  staples*  which  are  set  on  the 
crossbar;  and,  as  these  secondary  pieces 
themselves  also  bend  upwards,  they  make 
the  weights  approach  the  axis  more  rapidly 
as  the  heat  increases:  and  by  a^  proper 
adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  weij^hts  on 
the  stems  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  balance  can  be  made  to 
vary  in  the  proper  ratio  to  the  variation  of  the  intensity  d  the 
spring.  The  cylindrical  spring  stands  above  the  crossbar  and 
between  the  staples. 

Fie.  10  represents  E.  T.  Loscby's  mercurial  compensation  balance. 
Besides  the  weichts  D.  D,  set  near  the  end  oS  the  primary  compen- 
sation bars  B,  B.  there  are  small  bent  tubes  FE,  FE  with  mercury 
in  them,  like  a  thermometer,  the  bulbs  being  at  F,  F.  As  the  heat 
increases,  not  only  do  the  primary  weights  U,  D  and  the  bulbs  F,  F 

approach  the  centre  of  the  babnce, 
but  some  of  the  mercury  b  driven 
along  the  tube,  thus  carrying  some 
more  of  the  weight  towards  the 
centre,  at  a  ratio  increaring  more 
rapidly  than  the  temperature.  The 
tubes  are  sealed  at  the  thin  end. 
with  a  little  air  included.  The 
actk>n  b  here  equally  continuous 
with  Dent's,  and  the  adjustments 
for  primary  and  seoonfuuy  com- 
pensation arc  apparently  more  in- 
dependent of  each  other;  and  this 
modification  of  Le  Roy's  use  of 
mercury  for  compensated  babnces 
(which  does  not  appear  to  have 
answered)  Is  certainly  very  elegant  and  ingenk>us.  Nevertheless  an 
•nalysb  of  the  Greenwich  Ibts  for  seven  years  of  Loseby's  trials 
pro««d  that  the  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  others  was  more 
theoretical  than  practical;  Dent's  compensation  was  the  most  suc- 
ccasf  ul  ci  all  in  three  years  out  of  the  seven,  and  Loseby's  in  only  one. 
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Loseby  s  method  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  others 

maker,  whereas  the  principles  both  of  Kiffe  s  and  of  Dent's  methodi 

have  been  adopted  by  aeveral  other  makers. 

A  few  chronometers  havn  bgm  made  with  glass  bahnee-apringi, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  requiring  veiy  uttle  primary  and  no 
secondary  compenntion,  on  acoooat  01  the  very  small  variation  la 
their  elasticity,  compared  with  springs  of  steel  or  any  other  meud. 

One  of  the  moat  imi 
temperature  errors 
tempcntiire  changes 
has  oeea  made  by  means  of  the  nse  of  the  nickd-ateel  compound 
called  invar,  which,  on  acoooat  of  its  very  small  coeAcient  of  ea- 
pansion,  has  been  of  great  use  for  pendulum  rods.  In  a  memoir 
published  in  1904  at  Goieva,  Dr  Chanes  Guillaume,  the  inventor  of 
invar,  shows  that  in  order  to  get  a  true  secondary  conpeosation 
what  b  wanted  b  a  asaterial  Mving  the  property  of  causittg  the 
curve  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  to  dange  at  an  increasiiw  rate  aa 
compared  with  chan^  in  the  tempetature.  Thb  b  foundin  thoK 
specimens  of  invar  m  which  the  second  coeflficicnt  of  expansion  b 
ncrativc,  ije,  which  are  less  dilatable  at  higher  tempeiatuMs  than 
at  lower  ones.  It  b  satialactoty  to  add  that  such  balanoe-wheeb 
have  been  tried  succesrfully  on  cnronometers,  and  notably  in  a  deck 
watch  by  Paul  Ditisheim  of  NeuchAtel,  who  has  made  a  chronometer 
with  a  tourfaiUaa  escapement  and  an  invar  babnce-whcel,  which 
hoUs  the  highest  reoora  ever  obtained  by  a  watch  of  its  cbis. 

It  b  obvious  that  in  older  that  a  watch  may  keep  good  time  the 
oeatre  of  gravity  of  the  halance^whed  and  hair«spring  must  be 
exactly  in  the  axb]  for  if  thb  were  not  the  case,  then  the  wheel 
would  act  partly  tike  a  pendulum,  so  that  the  time  would  vary 
according  as  the  watch  was  placed  in  differcat  positions.  It  is 
exoeodioipy  difficult  to  adiust  a  watch  so  that  these  "position 
errors"  are  eliminated.  Accocdin^y  it  has  been  proposed  to 
neutralise  their  effect  by  mounting  the  babnce-wheel  and  hair- 
spring upon  a  «evolvin|[  canbL|e  whKh  shall  slowly  rotate,  so  that 
in  succession  every  possible  position  of  the  babnce-whcel  and  spring 
is  assumed,  aad  thus  error*  are  averuBed  and  mutually  destroy  one 
another.  Thb  b  called  the  tourbiOon  escapement.  Ihere  are 
several  forma  of  it,  and  watches  fitted  with  it  often  keep  exodlcnt 
time. 

Stop  watches  or  chroaopnphs  are  of  several  kinds.  In  the  usual 
and  amplest  form  there  is  a  centre  seconds  hand  which  normally 
■emains  at  rest,  but  which,  when  the  winding  handle  b  pressed  in, 
b  linked  on  to  the  train  of  the  watch  and  begins  to  count  seoonda, 
usually  by  fifths.  A  second  pressure  arrests  its  path,  enabling 
the  time  to  be  taken  since  tne  start.  A  third  pressure  almost 
instantaneously  btings  the  seconds  hand  back  to  aero,  this  result 
being  effected  by  means  of  a  heart-shaped  cam  which,  when  a  lever 
presses  on  it  instantaneously,  flics  round  to  aero  position.  The 
number  of  complete  revolutions  of  the  seconds  hand,  t.«.  minutes,  b 
reooided  on  a  separate  dial. 

CJdoidar  work  on  watches  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  ^reat- accuracy  of 
time-keeping,  and  b  very  complicated.  A  watch  is  made  to  record 
days  of  the  week  aad  month,  and  to  take  account  of  leap  yean 
usually  by  the  aid  of  star-wheels  with  suitable  pauls  and  stops. 
The  type  of  thb  mechanism  is  to  be  found  in  the  calendar  motion  of 
an  ordinary  grandfother's  dock. 

Watches  have  also  been  made  containing  small  musical  bones  and 
arranged  with  performing  figures  on  the  dials.  Repeaters  are  striking 
watches  which  can  be  made  at  will  to  strike  the  hours  and  cither  the 
quarters  or  the  minutes,  by  pressing  a  handle  which  winds  up  a 
striking  mechanism.  They  were  much  in  vogue  as  a  means  of  dis> 
covering  the  time  in  the  dark  before  the  invention  of  ludfer  matches, 
wticn  to  obtain  a  light  by  means  of  flint  aad  steel  was  a  troublesome 
affair. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  for  many  yean  the 
form  of  escapements  and  babnce-whecls  has  not  greatly  altered. 
The  great  improvements  which  modem  science  has  been  able  to 
effect  in  watches  are  chiefly  in  the  use  of  new  metals  and  in  the 
employment  of  machinery,  which,  though  they  have  altered  the 
form  but  little,  have  effected  an  enormous  revolution  in  the  price. 
The  cases  of  modern  watches  are  made  sometimes  of  steel,  artificblly 
blackened,  sometimes  of  compounds  of  aluminium  and  copper, 
known  as  aluminium  gold.  Silver  b  at  present  being  less  employed 
than  formeriy.  The  hair-sprinfp  are  often  of  pallamum  in  order  to 
render  the  watch  non-magnetirable.  An  ordinary  watch,  if  the 
wearer  goes  near  a  dynamo,  will  probably  become  magnetised  and 
quite  uselcas  for  time-keeping.  (>ne  of  the  simplest  cures  for  thb 
accident  b  to  twirl  it  rapidly  round  while  retreating  from  the  dynamo 
and  to  continue  the  motion  till  at  a  conriderable  dbtance.  The  use 
of  invar  has  been  already  noticed. 

It  would  be  iroposslMe  to  enumerate,  still  more  to  describe,  the 
vast  number  of  modem  machines  that  have  been  invented  (or 
making  watches.  It  may  be  said  bncfly  that  every  part,  including 
the  toothed  wheels,  is  stamped  out  of  metal.  The  stamped  pieces 
are  then  finished  by  cutters  and  whh  milling  machinery.  Each 
machine  as  a  rule  only  does  one  operation,  so  that  a  factory  will 
contain  many  hundreds  of  different  sorts  of  machines.  The  modem 
watchmaker  therefore  is  not  so  much  of  a  craftsman  as  an  eogijnccr' 
The  effect  of  making  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  by  machinery  is  that 
each  b  interchangeable,  so  that  one  part  will  fit  any  watch.    It  b 
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not  an  easy  thing  to  secure  this  result,  for  as  the  machines  are  used 
the  cutting  edges  wear  down  and  require  regrindinjg;  and  resetting. 
Hence  a  tool  b  not  allowed  to  make  more  than  a  given  quantity  of 
parts  without  being  ejounined  anc^  readjusted,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  pieces  being  put  out  are  tested  with  caUipers.^  The  parts 
thus  made  are  put  in  groups  and  sorted  into  boxes,  which  are  then 
given  over  to  the  watch-adjusters,  who  put  the  parts  together  and 
make  the  watch  go.  The  work  of  adjustment  for  common  watches 
is  a  simple  matter.  But  expert  adjusters  select  their  pieces,  measure 
them  and  correct  errors  with  their  tools.  The  finest  watches  are  thus 
largely  machine-made,  but  handofinished.  The  prejudice  against 
maclune-nuule  watches  has  been  very  strong  in  England,  but  is 
dying  out~-not,  unfortunateiy,  before  much  of  the  trade  has  been 
h»t.  A  flouriadhing  watch  industry  exists  in  Switaerland  in  the 
neighbouiiiood  of  Neuchfttcl.  A  watch  in  a  stamped  steel  case  can 
now  be  made  for  about  five  shillings.  There  is  no  reason  why  in 
such  a  neighbouriiood  as  Birmingham  the  English  watch  industry 
should  not  revive. 

The  use  of  jewelled  bearings  for  watch  pivots  was  introduced  bv 
Nicholas  Facio  about  the  beginning  of  the  iStfa  century.  Diamonds 
and  sapphires  are  usually  employed  and  pierced  either  by  diamond 
drills  or  by  dnlis  covered  with  diamond  dust.  Rubies  are  not  a 
very  favourite  stone  for  jewels,  but  as  they  and  sapphires  can  now 
be  made  artificially  for  about  two  shillings  a  carat  tne  difficulty  of 
<^taining  material  for  watch  jewelling  has  nearly  disappeared. 

Watches  have  also  been  fitted  with  machinery  whereby  electric 
contacts  are  made  by  them  at  intervals,  so  that  if  wires  are  led  to 
and  away  from  them,  they^  can  be  made  to  give  electric  s^nals  and 
thus  mark  dots  at  regular  intervals  on  a  moving  strip  of  papo'. 

As  in  the  case  of  docks,  the  accuracy  of  going  of  a  watch  is  esti- 
mated by  (4>servation  of  the  variations  of  its  mean  daily  rate.  This 
is  officially  done  at  Kew  Observatory,  near  Richmond,  autd  also  for 
admiralty  purposes  at  Greenwich.  At  Richmond  watches  are  divided 
into  two  cJasses,  A  and  B.  For  an  A  certificate  the  triab  last  for 
lorty-five  days,  and  include  tests  in  temperatures  varying  from  40* 
to  90*  F ,  going  in  every  position  with  dial  vertical,  face  up  and  face 
down.  The  average  daily  de)>arture  from  the  mean  daily  rate,  that 
b  the  average  error  due  to  irregular  departures  from  the  average 
going  rate,  must  not  exceed  2  seconds  a  day  except  where  due  to 
position,  when  it  may  amount  to  5  seconds.  The  errors  should  not 
increase  more  than  0*3  secomfo  a  day  for  each  i  *  F.  The  trial  for  the 
B  oertificaie  is  somewhat  similar  but  less  severe.  Chronometers 
are  put  through  trials  lasting  55  days,  and  their  average  error 
from  mean  rate  is  expected  not  to  exceed  0*5  seconds  per  diem. 
The  fees  for  these  tesu  are  various  sums  from  two  guineas  down- 
Wanls.  In  estimating  the  time-keeping  qualities  of  a  watch  or  clock, 
the  error  of  rate  is  oino  consequence,  ft  is  simply  dile  to  the  time- 
keeper going  too  fast  or  too  slow,  and  this  can  easily  be  corrected. 
What  is  wanted  for  a  good  watch  is  that  the  rate,  whatever  it  is, 
shall  be  constant.  The  daily  error  is  of  no  account  provided  it  is  a 
uniform  daily  eabr  and  not  an  irregular  one.  Hence  the  object  of 
the  triab  is  ro  determine  not  merely  the  daily  rate  but  the  variations 
of  the  daily  rate,  and  on  the  smallness  of  these  the  value  of  the  watch 
as  a  time>keeper  depends.  (G. ,  H.  H. C  ) 

WATER.  Strictly  speaking,  water  is  the  oxide  of  hydrogen 
whidi  is  usoally  stated  to  have  the  formula  HtO  (see  below), 
but  in  poptdar  use  the  term  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
different  substances,  all  of  which  agree,  however,  in  being  the 
water  of  the  chemist  modified  differently  in  the  several  varieties 
by  the  nature  or  proportion  of  impurities.  In  all  ordinary 
waters,  such  as  are  tised  for  primary  purposes,  the  impurities 
amount  to  very  little  by  weight — as  a  nUe  to  less  than  x^gth  of  i  %. 

Of  all  natural  stores  of  water  the  ocean  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant,  and  from  it  all  other  water  may  be  said  to  be  derived. 
From  the  surface  of  the  ocean  a  continuous  stream  of  vapour 
is  rising  up  into  the  atmosphere  to  be  recondcnscd  in  colder 
regions  and  precipitated  as  nun,  snow  or  slecl,  &c.  Some  i^  ihs 
of  these  precipitates  of  coune  return  directly  to  the  ocean; 
the  rest,  falling  on  land,  collects  into  pools,  lakes,  rivers,  &c., 
or  else  penetrates  into  the  earth,  perhaps  to  reappear  as  springs 
or  wells.  As  all  the  saline  components  of  the  ocean  arc  non- 
volatile, rain  water,  in  its  natural  state,  can  be  contaminated 
only  with  the  ordinary  atmospheric  gases — oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  carbon  diodde.  Rain  water  also  contains  perceptible  traces 
of  ammonia,  combined  as  a  nile,  at  least  partly,  with  the  nitric 
•cid,  which  is  piodnced  wherever  an  electric  discharge  pervades 
the  atmosphere. 

Lcke  waters,  as  a  class,  are  relatively  pure,  especially  If  the 
mountain  slopes  over  which  the  rain  collects  into  a  lake  are 
rdatively  free  of  soluble  components.  For  example,  the  water 
of  Loch  Katrine  (Scotland)  »  almost  chemically  pure,  apart 
from  smsU,  but  perceptible^  traces  of  ricl^y  carboniferous  matter 


taken  up  from  the  peat  of  the  surrooiidliig  MUs,  and  which 
impart  to  it  a  faint  brownish  hue,  while  really  pure  water  is 
blue  when  viewed  through  a  considerable  thickness. 

Riter  water  varies  very  much  in  oompoaition  even  in  the 
same  bed,  as  a  river  in  the  coune  of  its  journey  towards  the 
ocean  passes  from  one  kind  of  earth  to  others;  while,  compared 
with  spring  waters,  relatively  poor  in  dissolved  salts,  rivers 
are  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  more  or  less  of  siiqmded 
matter. 

Spring  waters,  having  been  filtered  through  mote  or  less 
considerable  strata  of  earth,  arc,  as  a  class,  dear  of  suspended, 
but  rich  in  dissolved,  mineral  and  organic  matter,  and  may  also 
contain  gases  in  sohition.  Of  ordinarily  occurring  minerals 
only  a  few  are  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  and  of  th^e  calcium 
carbonate  and  sulphate  and  common  salt  are  most  widely 
diffused.  Common  salt,  however,  in  its  natural  occurrence, 
is  very  much  localized;  and  so  it  comes  that  spring  and  wdl 
waters  are  contaminated  chiefly  with  calcium  carbonate  and 
sulphate.  Of  these  two  salts,  however,  the  former  Is  held  in 
solution  only  by  the  carbonic  add  of  the  water,  as  calcium 
bicarbonate.  But  a  carbonate-of-fime  water,  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  loses  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated.  The  stalactites 
(g.v.)  which  adorn  the  roofs  and  sides  of  certain  caverns  are 
produced  in  this  manner.  Many  waters  are  valuable  medicinal 
agents  owing  to  their  contain^  gases  and  salts  (see  Mineral 
Waters). 

In  addition  to  its  natural  components,  water  is  liable  to  be  con- 
taminated  through  accidental  influxes  of  foreign  matter  Thus, 
for  instance,  all  the  Scottish  Highland  lochs  are  brown  through 
the  presence  in  them  of  dissolvea  peaty  matter.  Rivera  flowing 
through,  or  wells  sunk  in,  populous  districts  may  be  contaminated 
with  excremcntitious  matter,  discharges  from  industrial  establish- 
ments, &c.  The  presence  of  especially  nitrogenous  oiganic  matter  is 
a  serious  source  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  such  matter  forms  the 
natural  food  or  soil  for  the  development  of  micro-organisms,  includ- 
ing those  kinds  of  bacteria  whicn  are  now  supposed  to  propagate 
infectbus  diseases.  Happily  nature  has  provided  a  remedy.  The 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  dissolved  in  (say)  a  river  speedily  suffers 
disintegration  by  the  action  of  certain  kinds  of  bacteria,  with  forma- 
tion 01  ammonia  and  other  (harmless)  products;  and  the  ammonia, 
again,  is  no  sooner  formed  than,  by  the  conjoint  action  of  other 
bacteria  and  atmospheric  oxygen,  it  passes  first  into  (salts  of)  nitrous 
and  then  nitric  acia  A  water  which  contains  combined  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrates  only  is,  as  a  rule,  safe  organically ,-  if  nitrites  are 
present  it  becomes  liable  to  suspicion;  the  presence  of  ammonia  is  a 
worse  symptom,  and  if  actual  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  found 
in  more  than  microscopic  traces  the  water  is  possibly  (not  necessarily) 
a  dangerous  water  to  drink. 

All  waters,  unless  very  impure,  become  safe  by  boiling,  ^^lich 
process  kills  any  bacteria  or  germs  that  may  be  present. 

Of  the  ordinary  saline  components  of  waters,  soluble  magnesium 
and  calcium  salts  are  the  only  ones  which  are  objectionable  sanitarily 
if  present  in  relatively  large  proportion.  Calcium  carbonate  is 
harmless;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  notion  that  the  presence  of 
this  component  adds  to  the  value  of  a  water  as  a  drinking  water  is  a 
mistake.  The  farinaceous  part  of  food  alone  is  sufficient  to  suroly 
all  the  lime^the  body  needs,  besides,  it  is  questionable  whether  lime 
introduce  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  phosphate  is  available  for 
the  formation  of,  for  instance,  bone  tissue. 

The  fitness  of  a  water  for  washing  is  determined  by  its  degree  of 
softness.  A  water  which  contains  lime  or  magnesia  salts  oecom- 
poses  soap  with  formation  of  insoluble  lime  or  magnesia  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids  of  the  soap  used.  So  much  of  the  soap  is  shnply  wasted; 
only  the  surplus  can  effect  any  detergent  action.  Several  methods 
for  determining  the  hardness  of  a  water  have  been  devised.  The 
most  exact  method  is  to  determine  the  lime  and  magnet  gravi- 
metrically  or  by  alkalimetry;  or  by  Clark's  soap  test,  but  this 

Erocess  frequently  gives  inaccurate  results.  In  th»  method,  which. 
^  owever,  is  langely  used,  a  measured  volume  of  the  water  is  placed 
in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  a  standard  solution  of  soap  is  then  dropped 
in  from  a  graduated  vessel,  until  the  mixture,  by  addition  of  the  last 
drop  of  aoap,  has  acquired  the  property  of  throwing  up  a  peculiar 
kind  of  creamy  froth  when  violently  shaken,  whkh  shows  that  all  the 
soap-destroying  components  have  been  precipitated.  The  volume  of 
soap  required  measures  the  hardness  of  the  water.  The  soap-solution 
is  referred  to  a  standard  by  means  of  a  water  of  a  known  d^rce  of 
hardness  fxe^red  from  a  known  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime  by 
converting  it  into  neutral  chloride  of  caicimn,  dissolving  this  in  water 
and  diluting  to  a  certain  volume.  The  hardness  is  variously  ex- 
pressed. On  Clark's  scale  it  is  the  grains  of  calcium  caihonate  per 
gallon  of  70,000  grains;  in  Germany  the  parts  of  Ume  per  100,000 
of  water,  and  an  Prance  the  parts  01  calcium  carbonate  per  lOOyooo. 
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irpoK*  ai9tin«' 


live  defiailioi 


ihe   prvdiid   bdott   JAtittilIni   add   coadniied    in   a 
be  JuU  befon  it  n>  TTquiml,, 

;ioB  o(  pfaynca]  propertie*.    Thus  a  "  faUoR  "  i*  defined 

■I  the  TOlimcal  tl*  F.  ofa  qianlily  <^  wntei  »boK  uncotrerled 

of  tcDpentun,  it  equal  To  10  m  avoirdupoii.    The  Itilo^mme  in 


(**C).    The  two  fucd  point.  ..     ._ . 

biwer  (a*  C.  or  jl'  F.)  10  the  lempentun  al  which  ice  melti,  the 
upper  (IDI^  C-  «  >13*  F.)  to  that  at  which  the  marimum  teiiiian 
of  Reain,  aa  il  rlai  fnun  bollliig  viler,  it  equal  to  ;M)  nim.  or  jo-in. 
Btireury pieiaute.  join,  beingalilile  norethtn  760  aim-,  iii*  F. 
it,  ilrictly  ipeaUni,  a  hlfher  tempeialiire  than  im*  C,  but  Ibe 
diSerence  it  very  tnflinE.  Spedlic  heats  are  cuitonurily  measured 
by  that  of  mnr,  which  u  taken  at  - 1.  All  oihcr  iperiSr  heaii  ot 
Uauidt  oriolldi  (with  OHeactptiiHi,  fnrmed  by  a  nnain  Htength  of 
aqneouimlhylalcidiaDlivleatthanl.  Tbelemperaiechaiaaerof 
inaukrcUniateeltfreatlyowiiig  to  thift  properly  dT  water  Anoiher 
pbyiiflfinphically  impertant  peculiarity  of  waier  a  ihat  it  eipandt 

ice-water  pnylDced.  when  hnuehl  up  gradull)'  ro  higher  and  bigber 
tcmpeCMum.  ^^n  eihibin  the  very  exceptional  property  thai  ii 
1 .  ..J  ..  c.  (by  aboui  nllLflj'*,'''?'''"*'  "^ 

iboui  ibe  lime  ol  aoy\c> 


Boyk.  bowwcr.  took  ihii  faa  to  be  snliiiary  air  contaminaled  with 
iafbaunaUe  (tinkinc  oiU.  Tbii  view  wai  held  by  all  chemiiu 
UBIil  Cavendith.  before  1784.  ahowed  Ihat  the  s"  lefcnrd  10.  ti 
properfy  puriAed,  ii  free  of  smell  and  constant  in  lis  propenict. 
which  are  widely  dcffemit  from  thoie  of  lii — the  moB  imporlaol 
pdnl  of  diRereixe  beini  ihai  ibe  gaa  when  kimlled  in  air  hicni 
with  tTolntiDa  of  muchlicit  and  fonnation  of  water.    Cavendiih. 


"  nt;  but  lotjD  vofunea  of  air,  again,  ■rcvding  to 
_.  -judn  110  volumta  «f  oxygen;  hence,  very  nearly, 
s  <it  hydrogen  lake  up  i  vduiue  of  siygen  (o  become 
rhia  imporrant  dlKovery  was  only  ctHifirmed  by  the  lub- 
riperlmenlr  of  Humtwldt  and  Cay-Luiw,  which  were  no 

'"--m  CaveMbh't  to  prove  Ihal  tb*  aurplin  ol  1 

[iBtead  of  420)  «f  hwtroffen  was  an  obarrvaiionai 
nork,  (.(.  of  Morley,  Leduc  and  Scott.  ha>  shown 
inai  ine  raiiD  u  nn  eiactly  >•!.  The  giavimeiric  composition  was 
dttermined  by  Benelius  and  Dulong.  and  lata-  by  Dumai  by 
paninr  poi*  hydmKen  over  red-hot  copper  oaide.  It  baa  also  been 
SelCTimned  by  lewal  other  variaiioni  and  methods  (see  H  VDai»iH) 

The  Molecular  weiiht  of  liquid  water  hasai ■■ '■ 

for  it  was  perceived  lonn  ago  (hat  iti  high  I 


;.'«is 


^rmula  HiO.  CrycaCDpic  measue 
(Hfl)^  whiW  Ibe  urface  leasio 
hat  been  coatidcred  by  H.  E.  ^ 


islenl   with   the  simple 

'(H'rOr'The  oSmion 
who  suRgeais  that  Ibe 


h  he  calls  bydiwi.  ec 


inuH  ia  liuuM 


family  NttHolHi,  of  wUcb  [he  brat  known  species  (ItltimaU 
Ifama)  b  ■  pniniineM  feature  In  Ihe  pmd-life  of  Great  Britain. 
The  tedndcal  naae,  NUkmcIii,  Bwanlns  "  buk-atrinmer," 
alludei  to  tke  habit  of  tbt  iiuctt  U  awimmiBg  i^de  don  Ihe 
body  bdo(  ptopelM  thnn(h  the  witet  by  poireifal  Hnkei 
of  the  Und  le^  whkh  are  frlnied  with  hair  and,  when  al  test ,  an 
aiendrd  lalttxil/ like  a  pair  of  KuUa  Id  I  boat.  Alb  thecaw 
with  other  nler-bop,  Ihia  intee)  <s  prcdacecnu  and  fcedi  upon 
aqualic  grubs  or  worms.  The  body  is  richly  supplied  with  long 
haln,  w^ricfi  serve  le  entangle  bubbles  of  air  (or  purpoies  of 
trspintion     The  eggs  n«  bid  in  the  slnns  of  water  plantl. 

WATEXmCR  (WaittrM).  Ibe  name  of  a  large  South  African 
(Blelope  (Cetu  ^>n>7iiiiiH)  belonging  to  Ibe  subfanlly 
Ctniafrimu.  chatactoind  by  Ibe  white  eUiptkal  ring  oa  the 
butlocki,  and  (he 
general       reddish 
grey  rClooi  of  Ihe 
long    and     asarse 
hair     They   havt 
heavilj        fiingrd 
necki  and  Inlied 
tails,     the    bucVi 
arty     long    sab- 
lyrale  and  heavily 
ringed  honi%  but 

the  does  are  boni'  -  ^. 

less.     They    seek   !  "«  ' 


The  name  it  e 


l- 


represenlfd  by  several  local  races,  on*  of  which  Is  foiy  ted 
"  a  lecflnd  Is  grrylih,  Buh  spedes  equal  in  rixe  the  red 
deer.  The  jmallcr  tnemberj  of  ihe  genua  CoJm  (irtich  la 
[dtuivrfy  Atikanl  are  generally  called  koba.  (See  AwreLOFE.) 
WATER BDRT,  a  diy  and  one  of  Ihe  counly-teali  of  New 


■ut,  U.S. 


with 


I.  S.W.  of  Hartford.  Pop. 
|JW»)  51,130,  of  whom  i5,j6S  were  foreign-bum  (s8fi4  being 
Irish,  100;  Italisn,  1777  French  Cinadbin,  i>Aj  Rnwan,  1195 
French,  and  93S  English);  (tgiocennu)  7). 141.  Area  iQtq,  m. 
■  '  -  New  York,  New  Haven  « 
d  by  electric  lines  with  New 
Hsvcn.  Bridgeporl,  Thomaslon,  Woodbuiy  and  Walertown. 
It  has  four  pubUc  parka  [Ihe  Cieen,  Chtu,  Hamlhon  and 
Forest),  with  a  tola]  acreage  o(  «o  actes,  and  a  Soldiers'  and 
Saikirs'Monuincnt,desienedbyGM)igeE,BiwelL  Tbemostfni- 
ponant  public  buildings  are  Ihe  Federal  building,  the  coQnty 
court  house,  a  slate  armoury.  Ihe  Silos  Bronson  Public  Ubniy 
(1870,  withan  endowmeni  of  (joo.ooo a»d  whh  Bi.soovohine* 
in  iqtol.Ihe  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building  and  Ihe 
Buckingham  Music  HaH  (1907).  and  among  (he  chtrilahle  bi- 
ll Ilulkins  an  (be  Souihmayi]  HomcfilQi)  foraged  wt)mcn,tlic 
Walcrbuiy  biKpital  (tSgo)  and  Ihe  Si  Mary's  hot|dlal  (1508). 
In  the  eily  are  the  Si  Matgiret's  Diocesan  School  for  Clrb 
(Protestant  Episcopal.  1S7;),  Ihe  Watrrbuiy  Indnatrlll  School 
and  the  Academy  of  Noire  Dame  (1B68).  TTicre  b  good  water 
power  here  from  the  Naugaluck  river  and  ils  Iribulariet  Mad 
river  and  Cmi  Brook.  Id  too;  Wticrbury  ranked  Ihird  among 
Ibe  aaauficl  tiring  dlJn  of  Connecticut  (being  sutpasaed  only  by 
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Bridgeport  and  New  Uaveb),  with  a  factory  product  valued  at 
t3t»367,3S9(6*7%morethan  in  1900).  The  most  important  manu- 
factures are  roUed  brass  and  copper  (value  in  1905,  $12,599,736, 
or  24*3%  of  the  total  for  the  United  States),  brass-ware  (value  in 
1905,  $7,387,2281  or  42-3%  of  the  total  for  the  United  States), 
clocks  and  watcbes-^over  a  million  watches  are  made  here  eadi 
year — and  stamped  ware  (value  in  1905,  $x ,037,666).  The 
manufacture  of  brass- ware  originated  here  in  1802  with  the 
making  of  brass  buttons;  iron  buttons  covered  with  silver 
were  first  made  here  about  1760,  block  tm  and  pewter  buttons 
about  1800,  bone  and  ivory  buttons  about  1813,  sheet  brass  in 
1830,  and  pins  and  plated  metals  for  daguerreotypes  in  1843. 
Old-fashioned  tall  wooden  clocks  were  made  in  Waterbury  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  and  cheap  watches  were  first  made 
here  in  1879,  these  were  long  distinctive  of  Waterbury,  and  were 
often  called  "  Waterbury  watches."  The  manufacture  of  doth 
dates  from  1814,  and  broadcloth  was  first  made  here  in  1833. 
The  city  has  a  large  wholesale  trade  and  is  a  shipping  point  for 
dairy  products.  The  municipality  owns  and  opera.tcs  the  water- 
works. 

The  township  of  Waterbury  was  incorporated  in  1686,  having 
been  since  its  settlement  in  1677  a  part  of  Farmington  township 
known  as  Mattatuck.  The  city  of  Waterbury  was  first  chartered 
in  1853.  The  dty  and  the  township  were  consolidated  in  190Z. 
City  elections  are  hdd  bienniaUy  and  the  mayor,  dty  derk, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  dty  sheriff  and  aldermen  hold  office  for 
two  years.  With  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the 
mayor  appoints  five  electors  who  with  |^e  mayor  constitute  a 
department  of  public  works;  appoints  three  dectors  who  with 
the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
constitute  a  department  of  finance;  appoints  five  electors  who 
with  the  mayor  constitute  a  department  of  public  safety;  and 
appoints  five  dectors  who  constitute  a  department  of  public 
health.  In  1902  there  was  a  destructive  fire  in  the  business 
district  of  the  dty,  and  during  a  strike  of  street  railway  employees 
in  1903  state  troops  were  called  out  to  maintain  order. 

WATER-DEER,  a  small  member  of  the  deer-tribe  from 
northern  China  differing  from  all  other  Cervidat  except  the  musk- 
deer  (with  which  it  has  no  afiuiity)  by  the  absence  of  antlers 
in  both  sexes.  To  compensate  for  this  defidency,  the  bucks 
are  armed  with  long  sabre-like  upper  tusks  (see  Dsee).  The 
species  typifies  a  genus,  and  is  known  as  Hydrdapkus  (or  Hydro- 
pU€s)  inermis;  but  a  second  form  has  been  described  from 
Hankow  under  the  name  of  H.  kreyenbcrgi,  although  further 
evidence  as  to  its  claim  to  distinction  is  required.  Water-deer 
frequent  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  large  Chinese  rivers  where 
they  crouch  amid  the  reeds  and  grass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
invisible,  even  when  not  oompletdy  concealed  by  the  covert. 
When  running,  they  arch  thdr  backs  and  scurry  away  in  a  series 
of  short  leaps.  In  captivity  as  many  as  three  have  been  produced 
at  a  birth. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  deer  in  which  there  are  glands  neither 
on  the  hock  nor  on  the  skin  covering  the  cannon-bone.  These 
glands  probably  enaUe  deer  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of 
thdr  fellows  by  the  scent  they  leave  on  the  ground  and  herbage. 
The  sub-aquatic  habits  of  the  present  spedcs  probably  render 
such  a  function  impossible,  hoice  the  absence  of  the  glands. 
The  tail  is  represented  by  a  mere  stump.  (R.  L.*) 

WATBRPALL,  a  point  in  the  oouise  of  a  stream  or  river  where 
the  water  descends  perpendicxilarly  or  neariy  so.  Even  a  very 
small  stream  of  water  falling  from  any  considerable  height 
b  a  striking  object  in  scenery.  Such  falls,  of  small  volume 
though  often  of  immense  depth,  are  common,  for  a  small  stream 
has  not  the  power  to  erode  a  steady  slope,  and  thus  at  any  con- 
siderable irreguhrity  of  levd  in  its  course  it  forms  a  fall.  In 
many  mountainous  districts  a  stream  may  descend  into  the  valley 
of  the  larger  river  to  which  it  is  tributary  by  way  of  a  fall,  its 
•wn  valley  having  been  eroded  more  dowly  and  less  deeply 
than  the  main  valley.  Mechanical  considerations  apart,  the 
QSUaJ  cause  iA  the  occurrence  of  a  waterfall  is  a  sudden  change 
in  geological  structure.  For  example,  if  there  be  three  horizontal 
strata,  so  laid  down  that  a  hard  stratum  occurs  between  two 
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soft  ones,  a  river  will  be  able  to  gnde  its  course  thioogh  the 
upper  or  lower  soft  strata,  but  not  at  the  same  rate  through  the 
intermediate  hard  stratum,  over  a  ledge  of  which  it  will  con- 
sequently faU.  The  same  will  occur  if  the  course  of  the  river  has 
been  interrupted  by  a  hard  barrier,  such  as  an  mtniaive  dyke  of 
basalt,  or  by  gladal  or  other  deposits.  Where  a  river  falls  over 
an  escarpment  of  hard  rock  overlying  softer  strata,  it  powerfully 
erodes  the  soft  rock  at  the  base  of  the  fall  and  may  undermine 
the  hwd  rock  above  so  that  this  is  broken  away.  In  this  way 
the  river  gradually  cuts  back  the  point  of  fall,  and  a  gorge  is 
left  below  the  falL  The  dassic  example  of  this  process  is  provided 
by  the  most  famous  falls  in  the  world — Niagara. 

WATER-FLEA,  a  name  given  by  the  earlier  microccopisU 
(Swammerdam,  1669)  to  certain  minute  aquatic  Crustacea  of 
the  order  Cladocera,  but  often  applied  also  to  other  members 
of  the  division  Entomostraca  {q.v.).  The  Cladocera  are  abundant 
everywhere  in  fresh  water.  One  of  the  commonest  spedcs, 
Dapkma  pidex,  found  in  ponds  and  ditches,  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  has  the  body  endosed  in  a  tnn»> 
parent  bivalved  shdL  The 
bead,  projecting  in  front  of 
the  shell,  bears  a  pair  of 
branched  feathery  antennae 
which  are  the  chief  swim- 
ming organs  and  propd  the 
animal,  in  a  succession  of 
rapid  bounds,  through  the 
water.  There  is  a  angle 
large  black  eye.  In  the 
living  animal  five  pahs  of 
leaf-like  limbs  acting  as 
gills  can  be  observed  in 
constant  motion  between 
the  valves  of  the  diell,  and 
the  pulsating  heart  may  be 
seen  near  the  dotsal  surface,  p«iker  twi  Rai»cn'i  Tut-B^  ^  ZtnUa 
a  little  way  behind  the  »v  !*«»««»<»  oi  Macmiaao  at  Cb. 
head.      The     body     ends  Daphnia  (after  Claus). 

behind  in  a  kind  of  tail  «»'• '-  antennulc.  «f.j/.    Digaiive 

with  a  double  curved  daw  r'-eSr*-    /.       Sw^^g. 
which    can    be    protruded  br.p.    Brood-  feet. 

from  the  shell.    The  female  pouch,     hi.      Heart. 

carries  the  eggs  in  a  bitwd-  ^-       Ey«-  '^-i*-  Shdl-gUnd. 

chamber  between  the  back 

of  the  body  and  the  shell  until  hatching  takes  place.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year  only  females  occur  and 
the  eggs  develop  "  parthenogenetically,"  without  fertiliza- 
tion. When  the  small  males  appear,  generally  in  the 
autumn,  fertilized  "  winter  "  or  "  resting  eggs  "  are  produced 
which  arc  cast  adrift  in  a  case  of  "  ephippium  "  formed  by  a 
spedally  modified  part  of  the  shell.  These  resting  eggs  enable 
the  race  to  survive  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  drying  up  of  the  water. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Cladocera  and  of  other  organisms 
which  sometimes  share  with  them  the  name  of  "  water-fleas."  see 
the  article  ENTOMOsiaACA.  (W.  T.  Ca.) 

WATERFORD.  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Munster, 
bounded  E.  by  Wateriord  Harbour,  separating  it  from  Wexford, 
N.  by  Kilkenny  and  by  Tipperary,  W.  by  Cork,  and  S.  by  the 
Atlantic.  The  area  is  458,108  acres,  or  about  716  sq.  m.  The 
coast  line  Is  in  some  parts  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  indented 
by  numerous  bays  and  inleta,  the  principal  being  Waterford 
HariMur;  Tramore  Bay,  with  picturesque  cliffs  and  some 
extensve  caves,  and  noted  for  its  shipwrecks,  on  account  of  the 
rocky  character  of  its  bed;  Dungarvan  Harbour,  much  fre- 
quented for  refuge  in  stormy  weather;  and  Youghal  Harbour, 
partly  separating  county  Waterfoid  from  county  Cork.  The 
surface  of  the  county  is  td  a  large  extent  moimtainous,  providing 
beautiful  inland  scenery,  espedally  towards  the  west  and  north- 
west. The  Knockmealdown  Mountains,  which  attain  a  height 
of  9609  ft.,  form  the  northern  boundary  with  Tipperary.  A 
wide  extent  of  country  between  Clonmel  and  Dungarvan  is 
occupied  by  the  two  ranges  of  the  Comeragh  and  Monavattagli 
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MotmhHwt,  mdiiag  a  Mght  ol  9504  ft.  To  the  Moth  of  Dun- 
gwm  thetie  is  a  lower  bat  vcrjr  nigged  imiige,  called  the  Dnun 
Hills.  The  seuib-eaatsni  division  of  tiM  county  is  for  the  most 
pott  level.  Though  Waterford  benefitt  in  its  oomnunications 
by  the  imperunt  rivers  m  its  vicinity,  the  only  large  river  it 
can  pioperly  claim  as  bdonging  to  it  is  the  Blackwater.  This 
river  it  famous  for  salmon  fishing,  and,  particulariy  in  the  stretch 
Wween  Cappoquin  and  Lismore,  Bows  between  high,  well* 
wooded  banks,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  background  of 
mountains.  It  entets  the  county  east  of  Feniioy,  and  flows 
eastward  to  Cappoquin,  the  head  of  navigation,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  southward,  to  fall  into  the  sea  at  Youghal  Harbour. 
Waterford  Harbour  may  be  called  the  estuary  of  three  important 
livers,  the  Suir,  the  Noro  and  the  Barrow,  but  neither  of  the 
two  last  touches  the  county.  The  Suir  reaches  it  about  8  m. 
from  Gonmel,  and  thence  fonns  its  northern  boundary  with 
Tipperary  and  Kilkenny.  It  is  navigable  to  Clonmel,  but  Che 
traffic  lia  mainly  on  the  left  bank,  outade  the  county. 

Ciotopy.-^-The  Knockmealdown  Mountains  are  an  anticline  of 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  cut  away  at  the  eastern  end  to  expose  Silurian 
•eiata,  which  are  associated  with  an  extensive  series  of  volcanic  and 
intrusive  rocks,  often  crushed  by  earth-movement.  The  tnipressi\-e 
•carp  formed  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  conglomerate  above  this 
lower  ground  is  called  the  Comeragh  Mountains.  The  moraine- 
dammed  cirque  of  Lough  Coumshin^aon  lies  in  these,  with  s  precipice 
1000  ft.  in  height.  The  uncooformitv  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  on 
the  greenish  and  yellowish  Silurian  .shales  is  excellently  seen  on  the 
north  bank  oC  the  Suir  at  Waterford.  Carboniferous  Limestone  is 
found  in  the  floor  of  the  synclinals  on  either  side  of  the  great  anticline, 
that  is.  in  the  Suit  valley  on  the  north,  and  in  the  green  and  richly- 
wooded  hoUow  of  the  Blackwater  on  the  south.  Rapidly  repeated 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds  continue  this  structure  across  the 
country  between  Dungarvan  and  YoufhaL  Rich  copper-mines  were 
worked,  mainly  in  the  19th  centurv,  m  the  Silurian  area  near  Bon- 
mahoa.  and  the  region  remains  full  of  mtnetal  promise. 

/adwIrMx.— The  land  is  gcnerslly  better  adapted  for  pastumge 
than  for  tillage,  although  thiere  are  considerable  tracts  01  rich  soil 
in  the  south-eastern  districts.  The  proportion  of  tillage  to  i»asture 
is,  however,  roughly  as  r  to  3},  though  the  acreage  under  the  principal 
crops  of  oats,  potatoes  and  turnips  u  on  the  whole  fairly  mamtaincd. 
The  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  increase  steadily.  and>piga 
are  extensively  reared.'  The  woollen  manufacture,  except  for  home 
use.  is  practically  extinct,  but  the  cotton  manufacture  is  still  of  some 
importance.  There  are  also  breweries,  distilleries  and  a  br^e 
number  of  flour-mills.  The  valuable  deep  sea  and  coast  fisheries 
have  distinct  headquarters  at  Waterford.  and  the  noted  salmon 
fbberies  of  the  Suir  and  l^lackwater  have  theire  at  Waterford  and 
Lismore  respectively.  Railway  communication  is  provided  by  the 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore  and  Co.  Cork  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway,  traversing  the  county  from  E.  to  W. ; 
and  by  the  Waterford  and  Tramote  railway,  while  the  citv  of  Water- 
ford is  approached  by  lines  of  the  first-named  company  from  the  N. 
(from  Dublin)  and  W.  (from  Limerick). 

Po^uUitum  and  Adminisiration.-^Tht  population  (95,703  in 
1891;  87,187  in  1901)  decveaset  at  a  rate  about  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  Irish  counties,  and  emigration  is  considerable. 
Nearly  95%  of  the  total  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  74% 
constitute  the  rural  population.  The  chief  towns  are  the  city 
of  Waterford  (pop.  26,7.69),  Dungarvan  (4850),  and  Lismore 
(1583);  Portlaw  and  Tramorc,  and  Cappoquin  arc  lesser  towns. 
The  county  is  divided  into  eight  baronies.  Down  to  the  Union 
in  x8oo  the  county  returned  two  members,  and  the  boroughs 
of  Dungarvan,  Lismore  and  Tallow  two  each.  Thereafter,  and 
before  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885,  the  county  returned  two 
members,  the  borough  ci  Waterford  two,  and  Dungarvan  one. 
The  county  now  returns  two  members,  for  the  east  and  west 
divisions  respectively,  while  the  county  of  the  city  of  Waterford 
returns  one  member.  Assizes  are  held  at  Waterford,  and  quarter 
sessions  at  Lismore^  Dungarvan,  and  Waterford.  The  county 
Is  mainly  in  the  Protestant  diocese  of  Ossory,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

History  and  Antiquiiks.'^n  the  9th  century  the  Danes  landed 
in  the  district,  and  afterwards  made  a  permanent  settlement. 
Waterford  was  one  of  the  twelve  counties  into  which  King  John 
is  stated  to  have  divided  that  part  of  IreUmd  which  he  nominally 
annexed  to  the  English  cramm.  On  account  of  the  convenience  of 
the  city  as  a  landing  place,  many  subsequent  expeditions  passed 
tteou^  the  coimty,  directed  against  disaffected  or  rebellious 


tabes.  In  1444  the  grenter  part  of  It  «n  granted  to  James, 
earl  of  Desmond*  and  in  1447  it  was  bestowed  00  John  Talbot, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  created  earl  of  Waterford.  The 
oonnty  sufiiered  severclj^  during  the  Desmond  rebdtton,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  iwU  as  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  and  during 
the  Cionrwellian  period.  There  are  in  the  county  a  considerable 
number  of  banows,  dans,  cromlechs  and  similar  relics. of  the 
andent  inhabitants.  At  Aidmors,  overlooking  the  sea  from 
Ram  Head,  there  is  a  round  tafntr  95  ft.  in  height,  and  near  it 
a  hugs  nth  and  a  laxge  nombcr  of  drcolar  enticnchments. 
Among  the  old  castles  spedal  mention  may  be  made  of  Lismore, 
originally  erected  in  1185,  but  now  in  great  part  compamtively 
modem.  The  chief  eodesiastical  remnins  are  those  of  the  chancd 
and  nave  of  the  cathedial  of  Ardmore,  where  a  monastery  and 
oratory  were  founded  by  St  Dedan  in  the  7th  century.  The  see 
of  Ardmoee  was  abolished  in  the  nth  century.  Here  are  also 
remains  of  a  Church  and  oiacoiy ,  and  a  holy  welL  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  existing  monasteiy  of  Mount  Melleray>  a  convent 
of  Trappists  founded  near  Cappoquin  in  1830,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  foreign  members  of  this  order  from  France.  Schools, 
both  free  and  boarding,  arc  maintained;  and  there  ia  a  branch 
of  the  order  at  Rescrea  (Co.  Tippenry). 

WATBBffORO^  a  dty,  county  of  n  dty,  parliamentary 
borough,  seaport,  and  the  chief  town  of  Co.  Waterford, 
Ireland.  Pop.  (r9oi)  26,769.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Suir  4  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Banow,  at 
the  head  of  the  tidal  estuary  called  Waterford  Harbour,  ixi  m. 
S.S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Sotnhtm  and  Western  railway. 
This  is  the  prindpal  railway  serving  the  dty,  having  lines  fiom 
Dublin  and  from  the  north-west,  boldes  the  trunk  line  between 
Rosslare,  Waterford  and  Cotk.  Waterford  is  also,  howevn', 
the  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastem  line  from  Dublin 
via  New  Ross,  and  for  the  Watertord  and  Tmmore  line,  serving 
the  seaside  resort  of  Tramore,  7  m.  S.  The  Suir  is  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge  of  thirty-nine  ardies,  and  83  s  ft.  long,  con- 
necting Waterford  with  the  suburb  of  Ferrybank.  The  dty  is 
built  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  occupying  for  the  most 
part  low  and  levd  ground  except  at  its  western  extremity, 
and  excepting  the  quay  and  the  ifall,  which  connects  with  the 
sotithem  end  of  the  quay,  its  internal  appearance  is  hardly  of  a 
piece  with  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  The  tnodetn  Protestant 
cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  generally  called  Clirist  diurch; 
a  plain  structure  with  a  lofty  splre»  occufides  the  site  of  the 
church  built  by  the  Danes  in  1096,  in  the  Mall.  Near  it  are  the 
episcopal  palace  and  deanery.  There  is  a  handsome  Romon 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  training  semlnaiy  for  priests  called 
St  John's  College  deserves  notice.  The  prindpal  secuktr  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  the  county  and  dty  courts  and  prisons,  the 
custom-house  and  the  barracks.  At  the  extremity  of  the  quay 
is  a  large  drcular  tower,  called  Reginald's  Tower,  forming  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  the  dty  walls,  and  occupying  the  site  of 
the  tower  built  by  Reginald  the  Dane  in  1003.  Near  the  Summit 
one  of  the  balls  shot  from  the  cannon- of  Cromwell  while  besieging 
the  dty  is  still  embedded  in  the  wall.  Other  remains  of  the 
fortifications,  consisting  of  towers  and  bastionSi  ere  to  be  seen 
as  in  the  Trsmore  railway  sidings  and  in  Castle  Street.  There 
are  a  number  of  hospitals  and  similar  benevolent  institutions, 
Induding  the  leper  house  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
now  used  practically  as  an  infirmary.  The  town  possesses 
breweries,  salt-houses,  foundries  and  flour  mills;  and  there  is 
a  large  export  trade  in  cattle,  sheep  snd  pigs,  and  in  agricultursl 
produce.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  extensive  salmon  and  sea 
fisheries.  Waterford  is  second  in  importance  to  Cork  among 
the  ports  of  the  south  coast  of  Ireland.  There  is  regular  com- 
munication by  steamer  with  Cork,  with  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
with  Fishguard.  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Bristol.  Plymouth,  South- 
ampton, London  and  other  ports.  Local  steamers  ply  to  Dun^ 
cannon.  New  Ross  and  other  places  on  the  neighbouring  estuaries. 

Waterford  Harbour  is  a  winding  and  well-sheltered  bay  formed 
by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Suir,  and  afterwards  by  the  joint 
estuary  of  the  Nore  and  Barrow.  Its  length  to  the  sea  is  about 
■S  m.    Its  entrance  Is  3  m.  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  a  fixed  light 
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on  tht  ftttdent  donlon  of  Hook  Tower  (139  ft.  in  b«ight)  nd 
othen.  Tbe  quay,  at  which  there  is  a  depth  of  33  ft.  of  water 
at  low  tide,  waa  enlarged  in  1705  by  the  removal  of  the  dty  walls, 
and  is  about  x}  m.  in  length.  At  Ferrybank,  on  the  Kilkenny 
tide  of  the  river,  there  is  a  shi|^uilding  yard  with  patent  slip 
and  graving  dock.  By  the  Suir  there  is  navigation  for  barges 
to  Qonmel,  and  for  sailing  vcsseb  to  Carricfc«on-Suir;  by  the 
Banow  for  sailing  vessels  to  New  Ross  and  thence  for  barges 
to  Athy,  and  so  to  I>ublin  by  a  bnnch  of  the  Grand  Canal;  and 
by  the  Nore  for  barges  to  Inistioge.  The  shons  of  the  harbour 
aiepictttresque  and  well-wooded,  studded  with  country  residences 
and  waterside  viUages,  of  which  Passage  and  Duncannon  axe 
popular  resorts  of  the  citizens  of  Waterford. 

Anciently  Waterford  was  called  Cuan-no'-ffroitk,  the  haven  of 
the  sun.  By  early  writers  it  was  named  Mcnapla.  Itiasuppoaed 
to  have  existed  in  very  early  times,  but  first  acquired  importance 
under  the  Danes,  of  whom  it  remained  one  of  the  principal 
strongholds  nntil  its  capture  by  Strongbow  bx  1171,  On  the 
i8th  of  October  Z17S  Henry  IL  landed  near  Waterford,  and  he 
here  received  the  hostages  of  the  people  of  Munster.  It  became 
a  cathedral  dty  hi  1096.  The  Protestant  dioceses  of  Oishel, 
Emly,  Waterford  and  Lismove  were  united  in  1833.  Prince 
John,  afterwards  kbg  of  England*  who  had  been  d^sJaiKl  lord 
of  Ireland  In  1 177,  landed  at  Waterford  in  1185.  After  ascending 
the  English  throne  he  grants  it  a  fair  in  1004,  and  in  x3o6  a 
charter  of  incorporation.  He  landed  at  Waieriford  in  is  10,  in 
order  to  establish  within  his  nominal  territories  in  Ireland  a 
more  distinct  form  of  government.  The  dty  received  a  new 
charter  from  Heniy  III.  in  1233.  Richard  II.  bmded at  Waterford 
in  October  1394  and  again  In  1399.  In  1447  it  was  granted  by 
Henxy  VI.  to  John  Talbot,  cad  of  Shrewsbvy,  who  was  created 
earl  of  WaterfonL  In  1497  it  successfully  resisted  an  attempt 
of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  capture  it.  In  recognition  of  which  it 
received  various  privileges  from  Henry  YlL,  who  gave  it  the 
title  of  urbs  inUKta,  In  1603,  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
>o  the  English  crown,  the  dty,  akmg  with  Cork,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  opposition  to  the  government  and  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  on  the  approach  of  Mountjoy  it  fonnally  submitted. 
From  this  time,  however,  the  magistrates  whom  it  elected  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and,  as  by  its  charter  it  possessed 
the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  the  king's  judges,  and  therefore 
to  di^^ense  with  the  right  of  holding  assizes,  a  rule  was  obtained 
in  the  Irish  chancery  for  the  seisure  of  its  charter,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  in  1618.  In  1619  an  attempt  was  made  to 
induce  Bristol  merchants  to  settle  in  the  city  and  undertake 
its  government,  but  no  one  would  respond  to  the  invitation, 
and  in  1626  the  charter  was  restored.  The  dty  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Cromwell  in  1649*  but  surrendered  to  Ireton  on  the 
xoth  of  August  1650.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  James  II. 
embarked  at  it  for  France  (July  1690).  Shortly  afterwards  it 
surrendered  to  William,  who  sailed  from  it  to  England*  It 
SMit  two  anembers  to  parliament  from  1374  to  1885,  when  the 
number  was  reduced  to  one.  In  1898  it  was  constituted  one  of 
the  six  county  boroughs  having  separate  county  ooundls. 

WATERFORD,  a  village  of  Sarato^  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  near  the  moalh  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  and  about  10  m.  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1900) 
3x4^  of  whom  474  were  fordgn-bom;  (1905)  3134;  (1910) 
3S4S.  Waterford  is  served  by  the  DeUware  &  Hudson  rail- 
way, and  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain 
divisions  of  the  great  barge  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Champlain.  There  was  a  settlement  here  probably  as  early  as 
1630^  and  Waterford  was  laki  out  in  1784,  aikd  was  inoorporattid 
as  a  village  in  1794. 

WATERHOUSB»  ALFRED  (1830-1905),  English  architect, 
was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  19th  of  July  1839,  and  passed  his 
professional  pupilage  under  Richard  Lane  In  Manchester.  His 
earliest  commissions  were  of  a  domestic  nature,  but  his  position 
as  a  desagnrr  of  public  buildings  was  assured  as  eariy  as  1839  by 
success  In  the  open  competition  for  the  Manchester  assise  courts. 
This  work  marked  htm  not  only  as  an  adept  in  the  planning  of  a 
complicated  buOdiug  on  a  laxge  scale,  but  also  as  a  champion  of 


the  Gothic  cause.  Nhie  years  later,  In  1868,  another  compelitioQ 
secured  for  Waterhouae  the  execution  of  the  Manchester  tow» 
hall,  where  he  was  able  to  show  a  firmer  and  perhapa  more  origiaal 
handlii^  of  the  (k>thic  manner.  The  same  year  brou^t  him  the 
rebuilding  of  part  of  Caius  (Allege,  (Cambridge,  not  his  first  uni' 
versity  work,  for  BalUol,  Oxford  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
in  X867.  At  CtAva,  out  of  deference  to  the  Renaissance  treat- 
ment of  the  older  parts  of  the  college,  the  (k>thic  dement  was 
intentionally  minted  with  classic  detail,  whUe  Ballial  and 
Pembroke,  (Cambridge,  which  followed  In  X871,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  typical  4>edmens  of  the  style  of  his  tnid  career— Gothic 
tradition  (European  rather  than  British)  tempered  by  iiuiividttal 
taste  and  by  adaptation  to  modem  needs.  GIrtoa  CoUcce, 
Cambridge,  a  building  of  simpler  type,  dates  originally  £rom  the 
same  period  (1870),  but  has  been  periodically  enlaiged  by  further 
buildings.  Two  important  domestic  works  were  undertaken  in 
1870  and  1871  respectively— -F^on  Hall  for  the  duke,  then 
marquis^  of  Westminster,  and  Heythrop.  Hall,  Oxfordshire,  the 
latter,  a  restoration,  bdng  of  a  fairly  strict  classic  type.  Iwcme 
Minster  for  Lord  Wolverton  was  begun  in  1877.  In  1865  Water* 
house  had  removed  his  practice  from  Manchester  to  London, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  architects  selected  to  compete  for  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.  He  received  from  the  government,  without 
competition,  the  commission  to  build  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  a  design  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  modem  use  of  terra-cotta.  The  new  University  Club— a 
Gothic  design — was  imdertaken  In  1866,  to  be  followed  neariy 
twenty  years  Uter  by  the  National  Liberal  Club,  a  study  in 
Renaissance  composition.  Waterhouse's  series  of  works  for 
Victoria  University,  of  which  he  was  made  LL.D.  in  1895,  date 
from  1870,  when  be  was  first  engaged  on  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester. Yorkshire  0)llege,  Leeds,  was  begun  in  1878;  and 
Liverpool  University  College  in  1885.  St  Paul's  School,  Hammer- 
smith, was  begun  In  x88i,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Central 
Technical  College  in  Exhibition  Road,  London.  Waterhouse's 
chief  remaining  works  in  London  are  the  new  Prudential  Assur- 
ance Company's  offices  in  Horfbom;  the  new  Univcrrity  College 
Hospital;  the  National  Provindal  Bank,  Piccsdllly,  1892;  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Great  (George  Street,  1896;  and  the 
Jenner  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Chelsea,  1895.  For 
the  Prudential  Company  he  designed  many  provincial  branch 
offices,  while  for  the  National  Provincial  Bank  he  abo  designed 
premises  at  Manchester.  The  Liverpool  lnfirmar>'  is  Water- 
house's  largest  hospital;  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester, 
the  Alexandra  Hospital,  Rhyl,  and  extensive  additions  at  the 
general  hospital,  Nottingham,  also  engaged  him.  Ansong  worits 
not  already  mentioned  are  the  Salford  gaol;  St  Margaret's 
School,  Boshey;  the  Metropole  Hotel,  Brighton;  Hove  town* 
hall;  Alloa  town-hall;  St  Elisabeth's  church.  Reddish;  the 
Weigh  House  chapel,  Mayfair;  and  Hutton  Hall,  Yorks.  He 
died  on  the  sznd  of  August,  1905. 

WaterhoQse  became  a  felkm  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1861,  and  president  from  1888  to  iSs^i.  He  obtained 
a  grand  prix  for  architecture  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  and 
a  ^*  Rappd  "  in  1878.  In  the  same  year  he  recdvcd  the  Royal 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  wm 
made  aa  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  body  be  became 
a  full  member  in  1885  and  tr-^asurcr  in- 1808.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  academies  of  Vienna  (1869),  Bnisscfs  (1886),  Antwerp  (1887). 
Milan  (1888)  and  Berlin  (1889),  and  a  corrpsponding  member  01 
the  Institut  de  France  (18^3).  After  1886  he  was  constantly  called 
upon  to  act  as  assessor  m  architectural  competitions,  ana  was  a 


member  of  the  international  jury  appointed  to  adjudicate  oa  the 
designs  for  the  west  front  of  Milan  Cathedral  in  i8iB7.  In  1890  he 
scrviBd  as  airhitectaral  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
propowd  enlargement  of  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  place  of  boriaL 
From  1891  to  190a.  when  he  retired,  hts  work  waa  coadocred  la 
partnership  with  bis  son.  Paul  Waterhoosc 

WATBRH0D8E*  JOHN  WILLIAM  (1847*  )»  English 
painter,  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  by  whom  he  was  mainJy  traine<L 
As  a  figure-painter  he  shows  in  his  work  much  imagiBativc 
power  and  a  very  personal  style,  and  his  pictures  are  for  the 
most  part  illustrations  of  classic  myths  treated  with  attractive 
fantasy.  An  able  draughtsman  and  a  fine  cdourist,  he  must  be 
ranked  among  the  best  artists  of  the  British  schooL    Be  was 
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cfected  an  itwfilc  of  the  Royal  Aaulemy  in  1885  aad  acade- 
micna  in  x  895.  Four  of  his  ptiatingB, "  Consultiag  the  Onde," 
"  St  Eulalia."  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott "  and  '*  Tha  Magic  Civde," 

are  in  the  National  Galluy  of  Britiah  Art. 

See"J-W.  WaterhoiiaeaiidhiaWork,"byA.L.Bal4ry,Aii^. 
"vol.  iv. 

WATER-ULV,  a  name  somewhat  vaguely  given  to  almost 
any  floating  plant  with  conspicuous  flowers,  but  applying  more 
especially  to  the  species  of  NympkaeOt  Nuphar,  and  other  members 
of  the  order  Nymphaeaceae.  These  are  aquatic  plants  with 
thick  fleshy  rootstocks  or  tubers  embedded  in  the  mud,  and 
throwing  up  to  the  surface  circular  shield-like  leaves,  and  leafless 
flower-stalks,  each  terminated  by  a  single  flower,  often  of 
great  beauty,  and  consisting  of  four  or  five  sepals,  and  numer- 
ous petals  gradually  passing  into  the  very  numerous  stamens 
without  any  definite  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  The 
ovary  consists  of  numerous  carpels  united  together  and  free, 
or  more  or  less  embedded  in  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk.  The 
ovary  has  many  cavities  with  a  large  number  of  ovules  attached 
to  its  walls,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  flat  stigma  of  many  radiating 
rows  as  in  a  poppy.  The  fruit  is  berxy-Iike,  and  the  seeds  are 
remarkable  for  having  their  embryo  surrounded  by  an  endosperm 
as  well  as  by  a  perisperm.  The  anatomical  construction  of  these 
plants  presents  many  peculiarities  which  have  given  rise  to 
discussion  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  order  among  the  dicotyledons 
or  among  the  monocotyledons,  the  general  balance  of  opinion 
being  in  favour  of  the  former  view.  The  Icafnsialks  and  flower- 
stalks  are  traversed  by  longitudinal  air-passages,  whose  dis- 
position varies  in  different  species.  The  ^lecies  of  Nympkaea 
are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Their  flowers  range 
from  white  to  rose-coloured;  yellow  and  blue.  Some  expand  in 
the  evening  only,  others  close  soon  after  noon.  Nympkaea  alba 
ICasiaiia  o/fra)  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  as  is  also  the 
yellow  Nupkaw  lutcum  {tiympkata  Mm}.  The  seeds  and  the 
rhizomes  contain  an  abundance  of  atarch,  which  renders  them 
serviceable  in  some  places  for  food. 

Of  recent  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of 
sew  varieties  of  water-lilies  in  the  open  air.  Many  beautiful 
Nympkaea  hybrids  have  been  raised  between  the  tender  and 
hardy  varieties  of  different  colours,  and  there  are  now  in  com- 
merce lovely  forms  having  not  only  white,  but  also  yellow,  rose, 
pink  and  carmine  flowers.  In  jovay  gardens  open-air  tanks 
have  been  fitted  up  with  hot-water  pipes  running  through  them 
to  keep  the  water  sufficiently  warm  in  Severe  weather.  The 
open-air  water-lily  tank  in  the  Royal  gardens,  Kew,  is  one  of  the 
btest  and  most  up-to-date  in  construction.  These  coloured 
hybrids  were  originated  by  M .  Latour  Mariiac,  of  TempIe-sur-Lot , 
France,  some  of  the  most  favoured  varieties  being  carneo,  ckroma' 
teUa,  ftammeOt  ipua,  rosea,  Robinsoi^,  Aurora,  btanda,  &c.  • 

Amofig»t  hardy  tpories  oC  Nympkaea  now  much  grown  are  (omiida, 
nilida,  odoraia,  pygmaea  and  tiAerosa,  att  with  white,  more  or  le» 
sweet-«cented  flowers; /am.  ycliow,  and  spkaerocarba,  rose<annine. 
Amongst  the  tender  or  hothouse  Nympkaeas  the  fdlowins  are  most 
noted:  btanda.  white;  dewmiensu.  acariet  (a  hybrid  between 
N.  Lotus  and  N.  rubra);  eduiis,  white:  elef,ans,  yellowish  white  and 
purple;  fifaiilea,  blue;  kettensis,  roee-camunc  (a  hybrid  between 
N.  devoniensis  and  N.  Lotus);  Lotus,  red.  white;  ptOescens,  white; 
scutifolia,  bright  blue;  steitaja,  blue,  with  sevenu  varieties;  and 
Sturteoanti,  a  pale-rose  hybrid. 

Under  the  general  head  of  water-lily  are  included  the  lotus  of 
Egypt,  NymfJiaea  Lotus,  and  the  swrcd  iopts  oi  India  and  China, 
Ndumkium  speciosum,  formerly  a  native  of  the  Nile,  as  shown  by 
Egyptian  sculptures  and  other  evidence,  but  no  longer  found  in 
that  river.  The  gigantic  Vicloria  regia,  with  leaves  6  to  7  ft.  in 
diameter  and  flowers  8  to  16  in.  across,  also  belongs  to  this  group. 
It  grows  in  the  backwaters  of  the  Amazon,  often  covering  the  surface 
for  miles;  the  seeds  are  eaten  under  the  name  Water  maize 

WATERLOO,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  BUck  Hawk 
county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Cedar  river,  about  90  m.  W.  of 
Dubuque  and  about  275  m.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  6674; 
(1900)  12,580,  of  whom  13.U  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census) 
26,693.  It  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  (whkh  has  krge 
construction  and  repair  shops  here),  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  the  Waterloo.  Cedar 
Falls  &  Northern  (from  Cedar  ^aUs  to  Sumner)  railways.  The 
city  has  several  public  parks,  a  public  library  0^79)  ^^^  ^^"^ 


ImUdiAgs,  a  Y.M.C.A.  baOdiiig,  and  a  good  public  adiooi  •ystem, 
iadading  a  maoual  trtiamg  school.  There  is  a  Chautauqtia 
park.  The  river  here  is  700  to  900  ft.  wide;  its  dearwater  flows 
over  a  UflBcstone  bed  through  a  rather  evenly  slophig  vall^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  cHy  with  enou|^  fall  to  fumtah  vahiabb 
water  power.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  in  r905  was 
$44693,888.  The  city  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultvnd,  dairying 
and  poulny-alaing  region,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point. 
Waterloo  was  first  settled  abotit  1846,  was  laid  out  in  r854, 
first  chartered  as  a  dty  la  1868,  and  became  a  city  of  the  first 
class  in  1905. 

WAnRLDO  CAMPAMN.  IMS.  On  Febmary  37,  i8r5, 
Napoloon  set  sail  from  Elba  with  his  force  of  rooo  men  and 
4  guns,  determined  to  reconquer  the  throne  of  France.  On 
March  i  he  landed  near  Gsnnes,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  inarch 
OB  Hrit.  He  deliherately  choae  the  diflkult  route  over  the 
Frendi  Alpa  because  he  reoogniaed  that  his  opponents  would 
neither  expect  him  by  this  route  nor  be  able  to  concert  combined 
operatiooa  in  time  to  thwart  him.  Events  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  choice.  Hia  advance  to  Paris  was  a  series  of  triumphs, 
his  power  waxing  with  every  league  he  covered,  and  when  he 
reached  Paris  the  Bourbons  had  flol  But  he  had  soon  to  turn 
hia  attention  to  war  His  sudden  return,  far  from  widening 
the  breaches  between  the  allies,  had  fused  them  indissolubly 
together,  and  the  four  powers  bound  themselves  to  put  150,000 
men  apiece  under  arms  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  field  until 
Napoleon  had  been  utteriy  crushed.  So,  from  the  first,  France 
was  faced  with  another  war  against  an  afiighted  and  infuriated 
Earope,  a  war  In  which  the  big  battalions  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Seventh  Coalition;  and  to  oppose  their  vast  armies 
Napoleon  only  had  in  March  the  rso^ooo  men  he  had  taken  over 
from  Louis  XVIII.  when  the  Bourbon  hurriedly  quitted  the 
throne.  Of  this  force  the  emperor  could  have  diawn  tnnffhrr 
some  50,000  men  within  ten  days  and  struck  straight  at  tha 
small  allied  forces  that  were  in  Belgium  at  the  moment.  But 
he  wisely  refrained  from  taking  the  immediate  offensive.  Such 
an  act  would  have  proved  that  he  desired,  nay  provdied  a  war; 
and  further,  the  engagement  of  such  small  forces  could  lead  to 
no  decisive  results.  Napoleon  therefore  stayed  his  hand  and 
proceeded  to  hasten  forward  thewganization,  ahnost  the  creation 
of  an  army,  with  which  he  could  confront  the  coalition.  Mean* 
while  he  sought  to  detach  Great  Britain  and  Austria  from  the 
alliance.  But  he  did  not  permit  his  political  enterprise  to  stay 
his  military  preparations;  and,  by  constant  attention 
to  the  minutest  details,  by  June  x  he  had  got  together 
an  army  of  360,000  for  the  defence  of  Prance,  one  half 
of  which  was  available  for  field  service.  In  this  army 
was  comprised  his  wh<^  means  of  defence;  for  he  had  Ho  allies. 
On  his  return  from  Elba  it  is  true  that  Murat,  the  king  of  Naples, 
todc  his  side;  but  recklessly  ooenipg  an  offensive  campaign, 
Murat  was  beaten  at  Tolentino  (May  2-3),  and  be  found  himself 
compelled  to  fly  in  disguise  to  France,  where  the  emperor  refused 
him  an  aucfience  or  employment.  Herein  Napoleon  wronged 
France,  for  he  deprived  her  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  soldier 
of  the  period.  Shorn  thus  of  his  single  ally,  the  emperor  realized 
that  the  whole  eastern  land-frontier  of  France  was  open  to 
invasion,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  By  the 
end  of  May  he  had  placed  his  forces  as  follows  to  protect  his 
empire. 

D'Erion*8  T.  Corps  cantoned  between  Ule  and  Valenciennes: 

Reille's  II.  Corps  cantoned  between  Valenciennes  and  Avesncs. 

Vandamme's  III.  Corps  cantoned  around  RocroL 

Gerard's  IV.  Corps  cantoned  at  Metz. 

Lofaau's  VL  Corps  cantoned  at  Laon. 

Grouchy's  Cavalry  Reserve  at  Guises 

Marshal  Mortier  with  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Puis. 

Rapp  with  the  V«  Corps  (ao.ooo)  near  Strassburg. 

18,500  more  troops  under  Suchet,  Brune  and  Lecourbe 
guarded  the  S.E.  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nice,  and  covered  Lyons; 
8000  men  under  Clatfsel  and  Decaen  guarded  the  Pyrenean 
frontier;  whilst  Lamarque  led  10,000  men  into  La  Vend^  to 
quell  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter.  In  181 5  Napoleon  was 
not  stti^MNted  by  a  united  and  unanimous  France;  the  country 
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was  weakened  by  internal  dissensionB  at  the  very  momeot  | 
when  it  was  needful  to  put  every  man  in  line  to  meet  the  rising 
tide  of  invasion  surging  against  the  bng  curving  eastern  frontier. 
Napoleon  now  pondered  over  his  plan  of  campaign.  In 
Belgium,  across  an  almost  open  frontier,  lay  an  ever-increasing 
force  of  Anglo-Dutch  and  Prussian  troops  under  Wellington 
and  Blticher.  The  Rhine  frontier  was  threatened  by  Schwarzen- 
bcrg's  Austrians  (2 10,000) ;  Barclay  de  Tolly's  Russians  (z  50,000) 
were  slowly  coming  up;  and  another  Austrian  force  menaced 
the  S.£.  frontier  of  France.  The  allies. determined  that  they 
would  wage  a  war  without  risks,  and  they  were  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid  the  risk  of  defeat  in  detaiL  It  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  Wellington  and  Bliicher  should  awail  in  Belgium 
the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  masses  on  the  Rhine, 
about  July  z,  before  the  general  invasion  of  France  was  begun. 
Thereafter,  whatever  bcfeU,  the  allied  armies  would  resolutely 
press  forward  towards  Paris,  affording  each  other  mutual  support, 
and  with  the  tremendous  weight  of  troops  at  their  disposal 
thrust  back  Napoleon  upon  his  capital,  force  him  to  fight  in 
front  of  it.  and  drive  him  when  defeated  within  its  works.  The 
end  would  then  be  in  sight.  Thus  they  had  planned  the  campaign, 
but  Napolebn  forestalled  them.  In  fact,  the  threatening  danger 
forced  his  hand  and  compelled  him  to  strike  before  he  had 
collected  a  sufficient  army  for  his  defensive  needs.  Conseqxiently 
he  determined  to  advance  swiftly  and  secretly  against  Wellington 
and  Blttchcr,  whose  forces,  as  Napc^eon  knew,  were  dispersed 
over  the  country  of  their  unenthusiastic  ally.  Thus  be  designed 
to  crush  a  part  of  the  coalition  before  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
poured  over  the  eastern  frontier.  Once  Wellington  and  Bluchcr 
were  destroyed  he  would  move  southwards  and  meet  the  other 
allies  on  the  Rhine.  He  might  thus  compensate  for  his  numerical 
inferiority  by  superior  mobility  and  superior  leadership. 


His  information  shawed  that  WeOington  Md  the  «estcf& 
half  of  Belgium  from  the  Brussels-Charleroi  road  to  the  Scheldt, 
that  his  base  of  operations  was  Ostend,  and  that  his 
headquarters  were  at  Brussels.  Blttcher,  based  on^ 
the  Rhine  at  Coblenta,  held  the  eastern  half  from  the 
Brussels-Charleroi  road  to  the  Meuse,  and  had  bis  headquarters 
at  Namur.  The  emperor  was  convinced  that  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  invading  Belgium  from  the  S.E.  or  W.;  such  a  stroke 
would  surely  drive  the  allies  together,  and  that  was  ne>'cr 
Napoleon's  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  struck  straight 
at  Charieroi — the  allied  junction  point — he  would  drive  the 
"  Armee  du  Nord  "  like  an  armoured  wedge  between  the  allies, 
if  only  he  caught  them  un-^uspicious  and  unready.  Forced 
asunder  at  the  outset,  each  would  (in  aU  probability)  £all  back 
along  his  own  line  of  communication,  and  the  gap  thus  made 
between  the  allies  would  enable  the  emperor  to  manoeuvre 
between  ihcm  and  defeat  them  in  turn.  To  gain  the  best  chance 
of  success  he  would  have  to  concentrate  his  whole  army  almost 
within  gunshot  of  the  centre  of  the  enemies'  outposts  without 
attracting  their  attention;  otherwise  he  would  find  the  allies 
concentrated  and  waiting  for  him. 

Wellington  and  Blttcher  were  disposed  as  foDows  in  the  early 
days  of  June  (Map  1.).  The  AJiglo-Dutch  army  of  93,000 
with  headquarters  at  Brussels  were  cantoned:  I.  Corps  (Prince 
of  Orange),  30.200,  headquarters  Braine-le-Comte,  disposed  in 
the  area  Enghicn-Gcnappe-Mons;  II.  Corps  (Lord  Hill),  27,300, 
headquarters  Ath,  distributed  in  the  area  Ath-Oudenarde- 
Ghent ;  reserve  cavalry  (Lord  Uxbridge)  9900,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dendre  river,  between  Grammont  and  Ninove;  the  reserve 
(under  Wellington  himself)  25,500,  lay  around  Brussels.  The 
frontier  in  front  of  Leuze  and  Binche  was  watched  by  the  Dutch- 
Belgian  light  cavalry. 
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BlOchcr'^  rrmdm  anny  oi  Tt6,ooo  nen,  with  headquarters 
at  Namnr,  was  distributed  as  follows: — 

I.  Corps  (Zietcn).  410,800.  cantoned  along  the  Sami>rei  headquarters 
Charleroi,  aiid  covenng  the  area  Fontaine  I'bvteue-Fleunis-Moustier. 

II.  Corps  (Pirch  I.).  3if000»  headquarters  at  mmur,  lay  in  the  area 
Namur*Hannnt-  Huy. 

III.  Corps  fThidemaim),  23,900,  fai  the  bend  of  tfae  river  Meuse; 
headquarters  Ciney,  and  di^Msed  in  the  aiea  Dinant-Huy»Ciney. 

'^IV.  Corps  (BQ]ow)»  30400^  with  headquarters  at  IH^  around 
that  ptaceu 

The  frontier  In  front  of  Binche;  Charleroi  and  Dinant  was 
watched  by  the  Pnissian  outposts. 

Thus  the  allied  front  extended  for  nearly  90  m.  across  Belghim, 
and  the  siean  depth  of  their  cantonments  was  30  n.  To  con- 
centnte  the  whole  amy  on  either  flank  would  take  six  days, 
and  on  the  common  centre,  about  Chadecoi,  three  days. 

The  allies  had  foreseen  the  very  nanoenvre  that  Napoleon 
^^eignmA  fo  pttt  ittto  catecatioQ.  and  had  decided  that  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  break  their  centre  they  would  ocmoentnte 
forwards  and  on  their  inner  flanks,  the  Anc^OnDutch  army 
fotming  up  at  GosseHes  and  the  Pnissians  at  Flennis.  Here 
they  would  be  in  contact,  and  ready  to  act  united  against 
Napoleon  with  a  numeriad  superiority  of  two  to  one.  The 
necessary  three  days'  warning  of  the  French  .ocMioentration  they 
felt  certain  they  would  obtain,  for  Napoleon's  troops  were  at  this 
juncture  distributed  over  an  area  (Lille«Mets>Paxis)  of  175  m. 
by  loo  m. ;  and  to  concentrate  the  Frendi  army  unknown  to,  and 
unobserved  by,  the  allies^  within  striking  distance  and  before  they 
bad  moved  a  man  to  meet  the  onrush  of  the  foe,  was  unthinkable. 
Btrt,  as  in  1800,  it  was  the  unthinkable  that  happened. 

It  will  be  seen  that  BlUcher  covered  Flenrus,  his  concentration 
point,  by  Zieten's  corps,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  oolkct  his 
army  round  Fleurus  in  the  time  that  Zieten  would -secure  for  him 
by  a  yielding  fight,  Wellington  on  the  other  hand  was  far  leas 
satisfactorily  placed;  for  in  advance  of  Gosselies  he  had  placed 
only  a  cavaby  screen,  which  woidd  naturally  be  too  weak  to  gain 
him  the  requisite  time  to  mass  there.  Henoe  his  abih'ty  to 
concentrate  hung  on  the  mere  good  hxk  of  obtaining  timely 
information  of  Napoleon's  plans,  which  in  fact  he  failed  to  obtain. 
But  the  two  tracts  of  country  covered  by  the  allies  differed 
vastly  in  configuration.  BlUcher's  left  was  protected  by  the 
difficult  country  of  the  Ardennes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke's 
whole  section  lay  dose  to  an  open  frontier  across  which  ran  no 
fewer  than  four  great  roads,  and  the  duke  considered  that  his 
position  '*  required,  for  its  protection,  a  system  of  occupation 
quite  different  from  that  adopted  by  the  Prussian  army."  He 
naturally  relied  on  his  secret  service  to  warn  him  in  such  time 
as  would  enable  htm  to  mass  and  meet  the  foe.  His  reserve 
was  wdl  placed  to  move  rapidly  and  promptly  in  any  directk>n 
and  give  support  wherever  required. 

The  emperor  made  his  final  preparations  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  The  Army  of  the  Nerth  wss  to  concentrate  in  three 
fracticma— around  Soire,  Beaumont  and  Philippeville— «s  dose  to 
Charleroi  as  was  practicable;  and  he  arranged  to  screen  the 
initial  movements  of  the  troops  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  allies  from  discovering  in  time  that  their  centre 
was  aimed  at.  He  directed  that  the  movements  of  the  troops 
when  they  drew  near  the  allied  outposts  should  be  covered 
as  far  as  possible  by  accidents  of  ground,  for  there  was  bo  great 
natural  screen  to  cover  his  strategical  concentration 

Gerard  and  the  IV  Corps  from  Meta,havhig  thelongestdistance 
to  gc^  started  first  (on  June  6),  and  soon  the  whole  anBuy  was 
f^  in  motion  for  the  selected  points  of  concentration, 

iwm*  every  effort  being  made  to  hide  the  movements  <A  the 
'f*  troops.  On  June  it  Napdeon  himself  left  Paris  for 
the  front,  and  by  June  14  he  had  achieved  almost 
the  imposable  itself,  for  there,  at  Solre,  Beaumont  and  Philippe* 
ville,  lay  his  mass  of  men,  i34i00o  strong,  concentrated  under 
his  hand  without  rousing  the  enemy's  suspidons,  and  ready 
to  march  across  the  frontier  at  dawn.  Far  {Ufferent  were  things 
on  tfae  other  side  of  the  Santbre.  The  allies  were  still  resting 
in  fancied  security,  dispersed  throughout  widdy  distant  canton- 
ments;  for  nothing  but  vague  rumours  had  reached  them,  and 
they  had  not  moved  a  man  to  meet  the  enemy 


The  opposing  armies  svere  «f  very  diflSeient  quality.  Welling- 
ton's was  a  collection  of  many  nationalities,  the  kemd  bdng 
composed  of  his  trusty  and  tcnadous  British  and-King's  German 
Legion  troops,  Bombefiag  only  4*i»o  men.  Of  the  remainder 
many  were  far  from  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  for  which  they  Ixid 
perforce  to  take  up  arms,  and  might  prove  a  source  of  weakness 
should  victory  inclme  to  the  French  eagles.  BHlcher's  army 
was  ondonbtedly  more  homogeneous,  and  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  possessed  any  troopa  of  the  same  quali^  as  Wellington's 
best,  on  the  other  hand  he  had  no  specially  wnk  dements. 
.  Napoleon  was  at  the  head  of  a  veteran 'army  of  Frenchmen, 
who  worshipped  thdr  leader  and  were  willing  to  die  for  France 
if  necessity  demanded.  But  there  were  linea  of  weakness,  too, 
in  his  army.  He  had  left  Marshal  Davout  behind  in  Paria,  and 
Murat  in  disgrace;  Suchet  was  far  off  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
and  Chusel  was  in  the  south  of  France.  The  political  reasona 
for  these  arrangements  may  have  been  cogent,  but  they  injured 
Ftance  at  the  very  outset.  Marshal  Seult  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  staff,  a  post  for  which  he  possessed  very  few  qnalfficathtns; 
and,  when  the  campaign  began,  command  of  th^  left  and  right 
wings  had  perforce  to  be  given  to  the  only  two  marshals  available, 
Ney  and  Grouchy,  who  did  not  possess  the  ability  or  strategic 
skiM  necessary  for  such  positions.  Again,  the  army  was  morally 
weakened  by  a  haunting  dread  ct  treason,  aqd  some  of  the 
ddefs,  Ney  for  example,  took  the  fidd  with  disturbing  visions 
of  the  consequences  of  their  late  betrayal  of  the  Bourbon  cause, 
in  case  <rf  Napoleon'a  defeat.  Finally,  the  army  was  too  small 
for  its  object.  Herein  Napoleon  showed  that  he  waa  no  fonger 
the  Napoleon  of  Ansteriita;  for  he  left  fodted  up  in  farnJUstant 
secondary  theatres  no  less  than  56,500  men,  of  iriumi  he  could 
have  collected  some  30,000  to  36,000  for  the  decisive  campaign 
in  Belgium.  Had  be  roade  in  18x5  the  wise  distribution  of  his 
soldiers  in  the  theatre  of  war  which  he  made  in  his  former 
immortal  campaigns,  he*  would  have,  concentrated  155,000  to 
160,000  of  hia  available  force  opposite  to  Charieroi  on  June  14, 
and  the  Issue  of  the  campaign  would  hardly  have  been  in  doubt. 
But  ha  kiled  to  dd  so,  and  by  taking  tfae  Add  with  such  inferior 
numben  he  left  too  much  to  Fortune. 

For  his  advance  into  Belgium  in  18x5  Napoleon  divided  hia 
army  into  two  wings  and  a  reserve.  As  the  foe  would  lie  away 
to  hii  right  and  left  front  after  he  had  passed  theSambre,  one  wing 
would  be  pushed  up  towards  Wdlington  and  another  towards 
Bhlchcr;  whilst  the  msss  of  the  reserve  would  be  centrally 
phMed  so  as  to  strike  00  dther  side,  as  soon  as  a  force  of  the 
enemy  worth  destroying  waa  encountered  and  gripped  To 
this  end  he  had,  on  the  X4th,  maned  his  left  wing  (Rdlle  ami 
D'Erlon)  around  Sobe,  and  his  right  wing  (Gerard)  at  Philippe- 
ville,  whilst  the  central  mass  (Vandamme,  Lobau,  the  <>uard 
and  the  Cavalry  Reserve)  lay  around  Beaumont. 

The  orders  for  the  French  advance  next  day,  among  the 
finest  ever  issued,  directed  that  the  army  should  march  at  dawn 
and  move  to  the  Sambre  at  Marchienne  and  Charleroi.  By 
evening  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  would  have  crossed  the 
Sambre,  and  would  bivouac  between  the  sundered  allies. 

But  at  the  very  outset  dektys  occurred.  Owing  to  an  acddent 
that  befell  the  single  orderiy  despatdied  with  orders  for  Van- 
damme, the  lU.  Corps  remained  without  other  definite 
orders  than  those  issued  on  June  X3,  warning  them  to 
be  ready  to  move  at  3  a.il  The  corps  therefore 
stood  fast  on  the  morning  of  June  15,  awaiting  further 
instructions.  This  waa  the.  more  unfortunate  as  Vsn- 
damme  was  destined  to  lead  the  advance  on  Charleroi  by 
the  centre  road.  But  the  emperor  regarded  it  merely  as  "  an 
unfortunate  acddent,"  nothing  more,  and  the  advance  in  two 
wings  and  a  reseive  continued,  undisturbed  by  such  occurrences. 

G&ard,  too,  was  hkte  in  starting,  for  his  oorpe  had  not  been 
fully  ooncentmted  over^night.  Zieten'a  outports  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sambre  gained  still  further  time,  for  tlspy  fought 
stubbornly  to  retard  the  French  advance  on  Marchienne  and 
Chatlerou  But  Zieten  declined,  and  very  wisdy,  to  fight  on  the 
right  bank,  and  he  made  the  most  of  the  screen  afforded  by  the 
little  river.    He  had  to  delay  the  French  advance  for  94  houn 
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and  give  time  for  Blttcher'a  t»iieentxmtion,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  his  own  freedom  ol  manoeuvre,  and  this  in  spile  of 
the  great  length  of  the  summer  day,  the  short  distance  that  he 
by  in  front  of  Fleurus,  the  tremendotis  numerical  superiority 
of  the  French  and  Napoleon's  personal  presence  at  their  head. 

When  the  French  left  wing  and  centre  reached  the  Sambre 
(»idges»  at  Biarchienne  and  Chaileroi,  they  found  them  held  and 
strongly  barricaded^  and  the  cavalry  were  powerless  to  force  the 
passage.  It  was  nearing  noon  when  the  emperor  reached  the 
front  with  the  Young  Guard,  whom  he  had  personally  hurried 
forward.  He  immediately  took  action,  and  under  his  direction 
the  bridge  at  Charleroi  was  stormed  shortly  after  noon.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  Reille  forced  the  passage  at  Marchienne. 
Instead  of  drawing  his  cotps  together  and  retreating  en  masse 
up  the  Fleuras  road,  Zieten  wisely  withdrew  on  two  roads,  using 
those  to  Quatre  Bras  and  Fleurus.  Hie  defenders  of  Marchienne 
used  the  former,  while  the  brigade  which  had  held  Charleroi 
fell  back  by  the  latter  The  emperor  at  once  began  the  advance 
along  both  the  roads.  The  left  wing  was  directed  to  push  up 
the  GosseliespQuatie  Bras  road,  and  Pajol's  cavalry  followed 
the  Prussians  who  retired  akmg  the  Gilly-Fleunis  road.  The 
emperor  took  post  at  Charleroi  About  3  p.k.  Marshal  Ney  joined 
the  army,  was  given  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  and  ordered  to 
drive  the  Prus^ansoutof  Gosselies,  and  clear  the  road  northward 
of  that  place.  Ney  took  over  his  command  just  when  the  attack 
on  Gosselies  was  impending.  The  Prusdans  were  driven  from 
the  town,  but  they  managed  to  effect  a  roundabout  retreat  to 
Ligny,  where  they  rallied.  Ney  pushed  on  his  advance  up  the 
Bruuels  road.  When  he  had  left  Cor  the  front,  the  emperor 
proceeded  with  Grouchy  to  reconnoitre  the  Prussian  position  at 
GiUy,  and  handing  over  the  command  of  the  rig^t  wing  to  the 
marshal,  whom  he  ordered  to  capture  Oilly,  Napoleon  returned 
to  Charleroi,  to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  French  army  across 
the  Sambre  and  mass  it  in  the  gap  betArcen  the  allies.  But  the 
head  of  Vandamme's  corps  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  emperor  ordered  it  to  assist  Grouchy. 

What  meanwhile  were  the  allies  doing?  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  the  French  advance,  they 
wero  caught  unprepared.  But  on  the  15th  the  critical  nature  of 
the  situation  dawned  on  them,  and  naturally  on  Blucher  first,  ms 
his  headquarters  were  nearer'  to  the  frontier  than  Wellington's, 
and  BlOcfaer  had  had  previous  exprtlenre  of  Napoleon's  powers. 
As  soon  as  the  Prussian  marshal  got  tlie  first  real  warning  of 
imminent  danger,  he  ordered  (in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
arranged  plan)  an  immediate  concentration  of  his  army  on  his 
hmer  flank  at  Sombreflfe.  Unibrttmatcly  for  him  the  first  orders 
sent  to  Balow  by  Gneisenau,  chief  of  the  staff,  at  midnight 
June  14-15,  were  writ  ten  in  so  stilted  and  hazy  a  style  that  BUlow 
did  not  consider  any  especial  display  of  energy  was  required. 
Hence  the  IV  Corps  was  ncutraliEed  until  after  the  xGth.  The 
other  two  corps  commanders  (Pfrcfa  I.  and  Thiclemaim)  received 
clearer  orders,  and  acted  promptly  enough.  They  concentrated 
their  scattered  men  and  hastened  to  march  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  By  nightfall  Pirch  I.  had  bivouacked  the  II  Corps 
at  Mazy,  only  4  m.  short  'of  Sombreffe,  and  Thielcmaim  and 
the  III.  Corps  had  reached  Namur,  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Ligny  battlefield.  BlCtoher  wisely  shifted  his  own  headquarters 
to  Sombreffe  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th. 

Wellington's  position  at  nightfall  was  very  different,  and  can 
hardly  be  tcmusd  safe  or  even  satisfactory  Definite  news  of 
the  French  advance  only  reached  Brussels  about  3  pjc.  on  the 
15th;  and  even  then  the  duke  was  by  no  means  certain  of  the 
direction  of  Napoleon's  main  stroke.  Hctioe  the  first  orders  he 
Issued  were  for  his  divisions  to  oooocntrate  at  their  respective 
alarni'posts,  Intending  later  to  send  them  further  orders  when 
the  situation  had  somewhat  cleared  up.  For  whatever  reasons, 
Wellington  thought  Napoleon  would  attempt  to  tuin  Ids  right 
and  cut  his  line  c^  communicatioas.  Had  Napoleon  attempted 
this  he  would  (if  successful)  have  driven  the^^i^o-Dutch  army 
back  upon  the  PnisMaas,  instead  of  separating  the  all&s,  as  bo 
actually  tried  to  do  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  doing.  Failing 
to  appreciate  this  fully,  Wellington  omitted  to  oidcr  an  immediate 


concentration  on  his  inner  (left)  flank  as  Blttcfaer  had  done,  and 
the  danger  of  BlOcher's  position  was  thus  enormously  increased. 

Curiously  enough,  the  allies  do  not  appear  to  have  decided 
upon  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  they  were  surprised,  as  they 
virtually  were,  and  their  system  of  intercommunication—if 
system  it  can  be  called — ^was  moat  imperfect.  They  ought  to 
have  arranged  loyally  and  promptly  to  let  each  other  know  everj 
move  it  was  proposed  to  make  and  the  reasons  for  moving,  for 
thus  only  could  concerted  action  be  ensured  vdien  confronted 
with  Napoleon,  "  in  whose  presence  it  was  so  littk  safe  to  make 

.  a  false  movement." 

Wellington's  subordinates  at  the  critical  point,  however,  acted 
with  adfflimble  boldness.  Prince  Bernard,  m  command  of  a 
brigade  at  (^atre  Bras  and  Frasnes,  recognizing  the  pressing 
danger  that  threatened  on  the  Brussels  road,  retained  his  position 
there  to  chedc  the  French  advance,  instead  of  drawing  oS 
westwards  and  massing  with  the  rest  of  his  division  at  Nivdlcs^ 
and  in  this  action  he  was  firmly  supported  by  his  immediate 
superiors.  It  was  due  to  their  presence  of  miiui  that  Wellington 
maintained  his  hold  on  the  important  strategical  point  of  Quatre 
Bras  on  June  1 5  and  1 6.  Conseqtiently,  as  Ney 's  wing  advanced 
northward  from  (jossdies  along  the  Brussels  road,  it  came  upon  an 
advanced  detachment  of  this  force  at  Frasnea.  The  detachment 
was  quickly  forced  to  retire  on  its  supports  at  the  cnas-toads, 
but  hero  Prince  Bernard  finhly  held  his  position;  and  by 
his  skilful  use  of  cover  and  the  hic|i  standing  com  he  prevented 
the  French  gauging  the  weakness  of  the  small  force  that  barred 
their  way.  The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  Mcy 
dodded  wisely  not  to  push  his  advance  any  farther.  He  wras  in 
front  of  a  force  of  unknown  strength  which  appeared  reserved 
to  stand  its  ground,  his  men  were  tired,  and  the  cannon-thunder 
to  his  right  rear .  [Modaimed  clearly  that  Grouchy  had  sot 
made  much  headway  on  the  Fleurus  road.  To  push  on  farther 
might  isolate  the  left  wing  among  a  host  of  alliea.  He  therefore 
halted  his  command,  and,  later,  made  a  report  to  the  emperor 

Meanwhile  tvn>  long  hours  had  been  wasted  on  the  right  whilst 
Grouchy  and  Vandamme  ddiberated  over  their  plan  of  action  in 
front  of  the  Prusdan  brigade  at  Gilly,  and  it  was  not  until  iht 
emperor  himself  again  reached  the  front,  about  5.30  p.m.,  that 
vigour  replaced  indecision.  There  was  a  bnd  bombaidincnt, 
and  then  Vandamme's  corps  was  sent  forward  with  the  bayonet 
to  drive  out  the  foe  The  shock  was  too  great,  the  Prussians 
gave  way  immediately  and  were  chased  bade  into  the  woods  by 
cavalry  Grouchy  now  pushed  <mi  towards  Fkurus,  which  was 
still  held  by  Bliicher's  troops,  and  there  the  advance  came  to  a 
hnlt,  as  the  light  was  fuling  and  the  troops  ezhanated. 

Thus,  thanks  to  Zietcn's  fine  delaymg  action,  BUlcher  by 
nightfall  on  June  15  had  secured  most  of  the  ground  requirite 
for  his  pre-arranged  concentration,  for  one  corps  was  in  position, 
and  two  others  wcrr  at  hand.  Billow's  corps  was  unavailable, 
for  the  reason  already  given,  but  of  this  fact  filQcher  waa  still 
necessarily  ignorant  Wdlington,  owing  to  his  original  disposi- 
tions and  the  downess  of  his  concentration,  had  only  retained 
a  grip  on  QKiatre  Bras  thanks  to  the  boldness  of  his  subordinates 
on  the  spot  His  other,  troops  were  assembling.  I  Corps, 
Nivdles,  Brainc-le-Comte  and  Enghicn,  U  Corps,  Ath,  Gram- 
mont  and  Sotteghcm,  h^avy  cavalry  at  Ninove;  Reserve  at 
Brussds  During  the  night  of  the  isth  orders  were:aent  for  the 
divisions  to  move  eastwuds  towards  Nivdles,  and  at  dawn  the 
Rcsnvc  marched  for  Mt.  S.  Jean.  Thus  Wellington  did  not 
even  yet  realize  the  full  signifirance  of  the  emperor's  opening 
moves. 

Bat  if  the  intdliRenoe  vdilch  the  duke  rightly  icKed  on  bad 
come  to  hand  on  the  isth,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  effected  a  more  cicpeditlous  ooocentntlon  on  his  innet  flank. 
His  trusted  intelligence  oflker,  Cdond  Colquhoun  Grant,  was  at 
this  dme  fai  France,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  his  leportli 
should  be  leoehrcd  at  the  duke's  outposts  by  (Scneral  Ddmbeig, 
for  trannnlssion  to  the  duke.  On  June  15  Grant  wrote  t9 
Wellington  suting  that  the  French  were  advancing,  and  that 
French  officers  spoke  freely  about  a  decisive  action  being  fought 
within  three  days.     But  Dttnbcig,  arrogating  to  himself  the  right 
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of  selecting  the  reports  wMch  were  worth  ferwaxdiQKi  sent  it 
bide,  saying  that,  so  far  from  convincing  him  that  the  emperor 
was  advancing  to  give  battle,  it  assured  him  of  the  contraiy 
Owing  to  this  officer's  presumptuous  folly  Giant's  information 
only  reached  the  duke  on  June  x8,  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

The  Army  of  the  North  on  this  night  was  dbposcd  as  follows: 
— The  left  wing  strctched  from  Frasnes  back  to  the  Sambre  at 
Marchienne  and  Thuin.  Reillc's  corps  was  to  the  front  and  was 
covered  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard  and  Pir6's  laneers. 
Ney's  headquarters  were  at  Gossdies;  one  division  (Girard^s) 
was  at  Waagenjes  and  acted  as  a  link  betw^n  the  two  wings. 
The  right  wing,  under  Grouchy,  had  come  to  a  halt  in  front  of 
Fleurus.  It  was  covered  by  Pajc^'s  and  Ezehnans'  cavalry  ooips. 
Vandamme's  was  the  leading  infantry  corps,  and  it  bivouacked 
with  its  head  at  Wtnage.  Gerard's  corps  (with  which  was 
Kellermann's  cuirassier  corps)  halted  astride  the  Sambre  at 
Chatclet.  Gerard's  advance  had  been  delayed  owing  to  the 
commander  of  his  leading  division  deserting  with  his  sta£f  to 
the  Prussians.  Consequently  the  IV.  Corps  had  not  assisted 
at  all  in  the  passage  of  the  river;  though  had  it  only  been 
present,  it  would  have  been  magnificently  placed  to  co-operate 
with  Grouchy  in  the  action  of  Gilly.  Thus  each  of  these 
strategical  covering  forces  was  itself  protected  by  an  adequate 
tactic^  advanced  guard,  to  perform  the  service  of  local  pro- 
tection. Tbe  centre  (or  reserve)  was  meanwhile  disposed  as 
follows:  The  Guard  was  hated  betweea  Gilly  and  Charlcroi; 
the  emperor's  headquarters  being  at  the  latter  place.  MQhaud's 
Cuirassier  corps  and  Lobau's  (YI.)  corps  were  south  of  the  Sambre, 
between  Charleroi  and  Jamkulx.  In  this  particular  the  execu- 
tion on  June  15  fell  short  of  the  original  conception,  (or  at  night- 
fall about  one4lvhd  of  the  Fcench  army  was  still  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  This,  however,  signified  tittle,  for  the  emperor 
still  occupied  a  dominant  strategical  position. 

Napoleon  had  now  perfected  his  arrangements  for  the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  and  his  army  was  organized  definite  in  two  wings 
and  a  reserve;  the  latter  being  so  placed  that  it  could  be  brought 
"  into  action  on  either  wing  as  circumstances  dictated."  As 
circumstances  dictated,  either  wing  would  fasten  upon  one  of  tbe 
allied  armies  and  detain  it  until  the  reserve  had  time  to  come 
ap  and  complete  its  destruction;  the  other  wing  meantime  de- 
taining the  other  allied  army  and  preventing  its  commander 
from  coming  to  his  colleague's  assistance.  The  emperor  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  Namur-NivcUes  road.  The  allies  were  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  committing  the  very  blunder  which 
Napoleon  longed  for,  namely  to  attempt  a  risky  forward  con- 
centration. IBs  dispositions  on  the  night  of  the  i5th-i6th  were 
skilfully  calculated  to  encourage  the  allies  to  mass  at  (^uatre 
Bras  and  Sombreffe,  and  his  covering  force  were  pushed  suffi- 
ciently forward — to  Frasnes  and  Fleunis-r-to  grip  whichever  ally 
adventured  bis  army  first.  At  nightfall  the  Army  of  the  North 
lay  concentrated  *'  in  a  square  whose  sides  measured  X2  m,  each; 
and  it  could  with  equal  facility  swing  against  the  Prussians  or 
the  Anglo-Dutch,  and  was  already  placed  between  them." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  x6  Prince  Bernard  was  reinforced 
at  Quatre  Bras  by  the  rest  of  his  division  (Perponcher's),  and 
Wellington's  other  troops  were  now  all  on  the  march  eastward 
except  the  xt»crve,  who  were  heading  southwards  and  halted 
at  the  cross-road  of  Mt.  S.  Jean  until  the  duke  had  resolved  that 
their  objective  should  be  Quatre  Bras.  They  then  marched  in 
that  direction.  BlUcher  meanwhile  was  making  his  arrangements 
to  hold  a  position  to  the  south  of  tbe  Namur-Nivellcs  road  and 
thus  maintain  uninterrupted  communication  with  Wellington  at 
Quatre  Bras.  In  this  way  he  would  keep  open  the  Namur  road, 
and  also  that  from  Gemblouz  for  BUlow's  arrival. 

Napoleon  spent  the  early  morning  in.  dosing  up  his  army,  and 
writing  what  proved  to  be  the  most  important  letter  of  the 
campaign  to  Ney  (Charleroi,  about  8  a.m.)  :  "  I  have  adopted  as 
the  general  principle  for  this  campaign  to  divide  my  army  into 
two  wings  and  a  reserve. . . .  The  Guard  will  form  the  reserve, 
and  I  shall  bring  it  into  action  on  either  wing  just  as  circum- 
stances dictate.  .  . ,  According  to  circumstances  I  shall  weaken 
one  wing  to  strengthen  my  reserve. ..."   Here,  in  its  amplest 


form,  is  the  principle  that  underlies  Napoleon's  stfategy  in  181$. 
Only  on  the  wing  on  which  the  reserve  is  broof^t  into  action 
will  a  decisive  Ksult  be  aimed  at  The  other  is  to  be  used  ex* 
duslvcly  to  neutralise  the  other  enemy,  by  holding  him  at  bay. 

Napoleon's  original  plan  for  the  x6th  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  aUics,  who  had  been  caught  napping,  would 
not  attempt  a  risky  forward  concentration;  and  he  intended 
therefore  to  push  an  advanced  guard  as  far  as  Gex»blouz,  for  the 
purpose  of  feeling  for  and  warding  off  BlUchcr.  To  assist  this 
operation  the  reserve  would  move  at  first  to  Fleunis  to  reinforce 
Grouchy,  should  he  need  assistance  in  driving  back  Blttcher's 
troops;  but,  once  in  possession  of  Sombreffe,  the  emperor  would 
swing  the  reserve  westwards  and  join  Ney,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  have  in  the  meantime  mastered  Quatre  Bras.  In  pursuance 
of  this  object  Ney,  to  whom  Kellermann  was  now  attached, 
was  to  mass  at  Quatre  Bras  and  push  an  advanced  guard  6  m. 
northward  of  that  place,  with  a  connecting  division  at  Marbais 
to  link  him  with  Grouchy.  The  centre  and  left  wing  together 
would  then  make  a  ni^t-narch  to  Brussels.  Tbe  allies  would 
thus  be  irremediably  sundered,  and  all  that  lemained  would 
be  to  destroy  them  in  detail.  Napoleon  now  alraited  further 
information  from  his  wing  commanders  at  Charleroi,  where  he 
massed  the  VL  Corps  (Lobau),  to  save  it,  if  possible,  from  a 
harassing  countermarch,  as  it  appeared  likdy  that  it  would 
only  be  wanted  for  the  march  to  Brmscls.  Ney  spent  the 
morning  in  massing  his  two  coips,  and  in  reconnoitring  the 
enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  who,  as  he  wss  informed,  had  been  rein« 
forced.  But  up  till  noon  he  took  no  sermus  step  to  capture  the 
crosB-ioads,  which  then  lay  at  his  mercy.  Grouchy  meantime 
reported  from  Fleurus  that  Prussian  masses  were  coming  up 
from  Namur,  but  Napoleon  does  not  appear  to  have  attached 
much  importance  to  this  report.  He  was  still  at  Charleroi 
when,  between.  9  and  xo  a.il,  further  news  readied  him  from 
the  left  that  considerable  hostile  forces  were  visible  at  (Quatre 
Bras.  He  at  once  wrote  to  Ney  saying  that  these  could  only  be 
some  of  Wellington's  troops,  and  that  Ney  was  to  concentrate 
his  force  and  crush  what  was  in  front  of  him,  adding  that  he 
was  to  send  all  VQwrts  to  Fleurus.  Then,  keying  Lobau  pro- 
visionally at  Charleroi,  Napoleon  hastened  to  Fleurus,  arriving 
about  XI.  He  found  that  Grouchy  had  made  little  progress 
beyond  the  town.  As  he  surveyed  the  fidd  from  the  windxniU 
norths. of  Fleurus  it  struck  him  as  significant  that  Blilcfaer's 
troops  were  disposed  paralld  to  the  Namur  road,  as  if  to 
cover  a  forward  concentration,  and  not  at  right  an^es  to  it, 
as  they  would  be  had  they  been  covering  a  retreat.  StUI, 
at  the  moment,  only  one  corps  was  showing.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  decisive  day  of  the  campaign  had  come.  By  the 
emperor's  arrangements  Vandammc,  Gerard,  Pajol  and  £xd- 
mans  would  be  available  after  3  p.u.  to  attack  whatever  force 
BlQcher  might  command,  and  the  Guard  and  Milhaud  would 
be  at  hand  to  act  as  reserve.  The  wonder  is  that  he  did 
not  now  order  Lobau  to  move  to  some  intermediate  position, 
such  as  Wangenies,  where  he  would  be  available  for  either 
wing  as  drcumstances  dictated.  At  a  pjc.  Napoleon  ordered 
Ney  to  master  (Juatre  Bras,  and  added  that  the  emperor  would 
attack  the  corps  which  he  saw  in  front  oif  him.  Whichever  wing 
succeeded  first  would  then  wheel  inwards  and  hdp  the  other. 
Not  yet  had  Napoleon  grasped  the  full  significance  of  tbe  allied 
movements,  for  the  decisive  flank  had  not  yet  become  dear. 

BlQcher  had  already  determined  to  fight.  Meanwhile,  Welling- 
ton, having  reached  Quatre  Bras  in  the  monxing,  wrote  to  him 
to  concert  tbe  day's  operations;  then,  as  all  was  quiet  in  his 
front,  he  rode  over  to  meet  BlQcher  at  Bzye.  The  two  chiefs^ 
surveying  tbe  French  army  in  thdr  front,  considered  that  no 
serious  force  was  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  Wellington  termin- 
ated the  interview  with  the  conditional  promise  that  he  would 
bring  his  army  to  BlUcher's  assistance  at  Ligny,  if  he  was  not 
attacked  himself.  This  promise,  of  course,  was  never  fulfilled, 
for  Ney  employed  the  duke  all  day  at  Quatre  Bras;  and,  further- 
more, the  duke's  tardy  concentration  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  help  BlQcherdlrectly  ontheLignybattlefield.  Onhisretum 
to  Quatre  Bras  he  found  that  a  crisis  had  already  been  reached. 
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Key  tmd  allowed  the  valuable  bonn  to  sfip  away  when  he 
could  have  stormed  Quatre  Bras  with  ease  -and  ensured  co- 
operation with  his  master.  Remembering  the  surprises 
that  the  battles  in  Spain  had  provided  for  the  marshals 
opposed  to  the  duke,  he  massed  nearly  the  whole 
of  ReiOe's  corps  b^ore  he  advanced.  The  prince  of  Orange,  in 
command  at  Quatre  Bras,  had  only  7^.  troops.  But  by 
boldly  scattering  his  force  and  by  making  use  of  the  Bossu  wood 
and  the  farms,  he  covered  the  cross-roads  and  showed  a  firm 
front  to  the  very  superior  force  which  Ney  commanded.  It 
was  then  s  P.1C  The  Dutch-Belcian  troops  to  the  east  of  the 
Brussels  highway  were  at  once  forced  back  by  the  mass  of  men 
moved  against  them,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  defence 
would  crumple  up.  But  about  3  p.k.  timely  succour  reached 
the  field — ^Van  Merlen's  cavalry  from  Nivclles,  Picton  and  the 
5th  division  from  Brussels — and  Wellington  returned  and  took 
over  the  command.  Picton  at  once  stopped  the  victorious  French 
advance  to  the  east  of  the  road,  but  the  remaining  division 
<J6r6me)  of  Reille's  corps  now  reached  the  front  and  Ney  flung 
it  into  the  Bossu  wood  to  dear  that  place  and  keep  his  left  flank 
free.  A  fierce  fight  now  broke  out  all  along  the  line,  in  which 
J^rAme  steadily  made  ground  in  the  Bossu  wood,  while  Picton 
showing  a  dauntless  front  maintained  his  poatlon.  The  Bruns- 
wick contingent  now  reached  the  fidd,  but  thdr  duke  whilst 
leading  a  charge  recdved  a  mortal  wound  and  the  attack  failed. 
It  was  neariy  4.15  p.h.  when  Ney  recdved  Napoleon's  2  p.y. 
order,  and  in  obedience  to  it  he  made  another  attack,  in  which 
the  Bossu  wood  was  virtually  deared  of  its  defenders.  However, 
about  s  P.1C  further  reinforcements  reached  Wellington,  Alten's 
(3rd)  division  coming  in  from  Nivdles.  Ney  now  realized  that 
he  could  only  capture  Quatre  Bras  with  D'Erlon's  hdp. 

But  shortly  aifterwards  (about  s-'^s)  he  heard  that  the  I. 
Corps,  without  his  direct  order  or  knowledge,  had  moved  east- 
wards to  assist  in  the  battle  of  I4gny,    Immediatdy  afterwards 


(about  5.30)  he  recdved  an  order  from  Napoleon  to  seise  (^tre 
Bras  and  then  turn  eastwards  to  crush  BlQcher,  who  vras  caught 
at  Ligny.  Napoleon  added,  "  The  fate  of  France  Is  in  your 
hands."  Ney's  duty  was  merely  to  hold  Wellington  for  certain 
at  Quatre  Bras  and  allow  B'Erlon  to  carry  out  the  movement 
whidi  must  ensure  a  decisive  result  at  Ligny,  in  accordance 
with  Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign:  In  any  case  D'Erion  could 
not  come  back  in  time  to  give  him  efi^ectual  help.  But  incap- 
able of  grasping  the  situation,  and  beside  himsdf  with  rage, 
Ney  sent  imperative  orders  to  D'Erlob  to  return  at  once,  and 
immediatdy  afterwards  he  ordered  Kdlermann  to  lead  his  one 
available  cuirassier  brigade  and  break  through  Wellington's 
line.  The  charge  was  admirably  executed;  it  overthrew  one 
British  regiment  which  it  caught  in  line,  but  being  unsup- 
ported it  achieved  nothing  further  of  importance^  and  was 
beaten  bade  When  this  attempt  to  master  the  cross-roads 
had  ended  in  failure,  Ney  recdved  a  verbal  message  from  the 
emperor,  enjoining  him  that,  whatever  happened  at  Quatre 
Bras,  D'Erlon  must  be  allowed  to  cany  out  the  movement  ordered 
by  the  emperor.  The  bearer.  Major  Baudus,  knowing  tfie  im- 
portance of  the  manoeuvre  which  the  I.  Corps  wasjcarrying  out, 
strove  to  Induce  Ney  to  reconsider  D'Erlon's  recall;  but  the 
marshal  refused  and  ended  the  discussion  by  pluni^g  into  the 
fighL  Shortly  afterwards  (about  7  P.M.)  Wellington  recdved 
further  reinforcements  (Cooke's  division  of  the  British  Guards), 
which  brou^t  his, force  up  to  33,000  against  Ney's  32,000  men. 
The  duke  then  attacked  strenuously  all  along  the  line,  and 
before  darkness  stopped  the  fight  he  drove  back  the  French  to 
thdr  morning  position  at  Frasnes.  The  losses  werfc  as  follows : 
Anglo-Dutch  4700,  and  French  4300.  At  9  p jc,  when  the  battle 
was  lost  and  won,  D'Erion's  corps  arrived.  It  bad  already 
reached  the  edge  of  the  Ligny  battlefield  when  the  counter-order 
arrived,  and  coned ving. that  he  was  still  under  Marshal  Ney 
(for  the  officer  who  bore  the  pendl-note  dut):tmg  Ney  to  detacn 
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D'Brion,  had  on  Ut  own  initiative  ordered  the  I.  Corps  to  the 
eastward)  the  general  considered  he  ought  to  return  to  the  left 
wing,  and  lesving  one  division  at  Wagnel6e  he  withdrew  his  force. 
The  biddent  was  immeasural>ly  unfortunate  for  the  f rench. 
Had  the  L  Corps  been  thrown  into  the  doubtful  struggle  at 
Quatre  Bras,  it  must  have  crashed  Wellington;  had  it  been  used 
nt  Ligny  it  would  have  entailed  BMchtf's  annihikition.  But 
oiriHating  between  the  two  fields,  it  took  part  in  neither.  When 
the  fighting  was  over,  at  lo  pji.,  Ney  wrote  a  short  and  some- 
what one-sided  account  of  the  action  to  Soult. 

On  the  other  flank  there  had  meanwhile  been  waged  the  bitteiiy 
fought  battle  of  Ligny.  As  BlQcher's  dispositions  gradually 
1^^^^  became  clearer  the  emperor  realised  that  the  first 
decisive  day  of  the  campaign  had  actually  come,  and 
he  iiromptly.  made  arrangements  for  defeating  the  Prussian 
army  in  his  front.  Bliicher,  to  cover  the  Namur  road,  hdd  with 
the  I.  Corps  the  villages  of  Brye,  St  Amend  and  Ligny,  whilst 
behind  his  centre  was  massed  the  11.  Corps,  and  on  his  left  was 
placed  the  IKL  Corps.  Wellington  and  Billow  on  arrival  would 
act  as  general  reserve.  BUlcher's  army,  as  he  finally  disposed  it, 
was  quite  visible  to  Napoleon  on  the  bare  open  8k>pes  which 
it  occupied  above  St  Amand  and  Ugny,  the  II.  Corps  being 
especially  exposed.  The  emperor  decided  to  beardown  BlUcher's 
centre  and  right  with  the  corps  of  Vandamme  and  Gerard  and 
with  Girard's  division  which  be  had  drawn  into  his  <^>erations, 
containing  the  Prussian  left  meanwhile  with  the  squadrons  of 
Pajol  and  Enlmans,  assisted  by  a  few  infantry.  The  Guard  and 
Milhaud  were  in  hand  at  Fleurus.  Further,  he  could  order  up 
Lobau,  and  direct  Ney  to  move  his  rearwaid  corps  across  and 
form  it  up  behind  Blacher's  right.  When  the  battle  was  ripe,  he 
would  crush  the  Prussian  centre  and  right  between  the  Gtiard  and 
D'Erlon's  corps.  It  was  a  somewhat  complicated  manceuvre; 
for  he  was  attempting  to  outflank  his  enemy  with  a  corps  that  be 
had  subordcnated  to  Marshal  Ney.  Mudi  depended  on  whether 
Ney.  would  gra^  the  full  purport  of  his  orders;  in  a  umilar  case 
at  Bautxen  he  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  he  failed  as  badly  now. 
The  usual  Napoleonic  simpUdty  was  wanting  at  Ligny,  and  he 
paid  in  full  for  the  want. 

It  was  just  after  3*30  p.h.  when  Napoleon,  hetiing  the  sound 
of  Ney's  cannon  to  the  westward  axul  realizing  that  WdHington 
was  attacked  and  neutralised,  commenced  the  battle  at  Ligny. 
BlUcher's  force  was  numericaUy  very  superior.  The  Pmissians 
numbered  a^ot  83,000  men  to  Napoleon's  71,000 -(including 
Lobau,  who  only  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  day).  A  fierce  fight 
was  soon  raging  for  the  villages.  Vandamme  and  Girard  attacked 
S.  Amand,  whilst  Gerard  attempted  to  storm  Ligny;  on  the 
right  Grouchy  held  Thielemann  in  play,  and  in  the  centre  near 
Fleurus  were  the  Guard  and  Milhaud  itt  reserve,  dose  to  the 
emperor's  headquarters  on  the  mill.  At  3.15  p.ic.,  when  the  battle 
was  in  full  swing.  Napoleon  wrote  In  duplicate  to  Ney,  saying, 
*'  The  fate  of  France  is  in  your  hands,"  and  ordering  the  marshal 
to  master  Quatre  Bras  and  move  eastwards  to  assist  at  Ligny. 
Immediately  afterwards,  hearing  that  Ney  had  20,000  men  in 
front  of  him,  he  sent  the  **  pencil-note  "  by  General  La  B^doydre 
which  directed  Ney  to  detach  D'Erlon's  corps  to  Ligny.  This, 
as  we  knoWi  the  A.DX.  in  a  fit  of  mistaken  seal  took  upon  himself 
to  do.  Hence  the  corps  appeared  too  soon,  and  in  the  wrong 
direction..  But  neither  order  made  it  sufficiently  dear  to  Ney 
that  co-operation  at  Ligny  was  the  essential,  provided  that 
Wellington  was  held  fast  at  Quatre  Bras.  In  other  words,  Ney 
bad  merely  to  hold  Wellington  with  part  of  the  French  left  wing 
all  day,  and  detach  the  remainder  of  bis  .force  to  co<operate  in  the 
deathblow  at  Ligny.  This  is  dear  when  the  first  letter  to  Ney 
is  studied  with  the  ordezs,  as  it  was  meant  to  be;  but  Ney  in  the 
beat  of  «ct|on  misread  the  later  instructions.  Meanwhile  the 
emperor  ordered  Lobau  to  bring  up  his  corps  at  once  to  Fleurus 
wliere  he  could  hardly  be  of  .gteat  service,  whereas  had  he  been 
directed  to  move  on  WagndCe  he  might  have  co-operated  in  the 
last  struggle  far  more  efficiently.  The  fight  for  the  villages 
continued  to  rage  fiercdy  and  incessantly,  each  side  behaving  as  if 
its  mortal  foe  was  in  front.  The  villages  were  captured  and  ke- 
captured,  bat  generally  the  French  had  the  better  of  the  fighting, 


(or  they  compdied  Bliicher  to  use  up  more  and  more  of  bis 
reserves,  and  prevented  the  Prussians  from  breaking  through  .to 
the  southward  of  S.  Amand.  Eventually  the  fighting  became  so 
furious  that  the  troops  engaged  literally  mdted  away,  particu- 
fairiy  at  Ligny,  and  the  emperor  was  finally  compdied  to  call 
on  his  reserve  bo  replenish  the  troops  first  engaged.  But  hardly 
had  the  Young  and  Middle  Guard  marched  off  to  reinforce 
Vandamme  and  Gerard,  when  Vandamme  sent  word  that  a  hostile 
column,  over  30,000  strong,  was  threatening  the  French  left  (in 
reality  this  was  D'Erlon*^  corps).  Vandamme's  exhausted  troops 
were  unnerved  at  the  sight  of  this  fresh  foe,  and  an  indpient 
panic  was  only  quelled  by  turning  gttns  on  the  fugitives.  It  was 
now  between  5.30  and  6.  The  emperor  conduded  that  thn 
could  not  be  D'Erion,  because  he  had  arrived  too  soon  and  was 
marching  in  an  evidently  Wrong  direction.  He  at  once  sent  an 
officer  to  reconnoitre.  Meanwhfle  the  reinforcements  which  he 
had  despatched  were  most  opportune.  The  Prussians  had  seized 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  slackening  x>f  the  French  attacks 
to  rally  and  deliver  a  counterstroke,  which  was  parried,  after 
achieving  a  small  measure  of  success,  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Young  Guard.  It  was  about  6.30  before  Napoleon  learned  that 
the  unknown  force  was  actually  D'Erlon's,  and  somewhat  later 
he  heard  that  it  had  counter-marched  and  withdrawn  westwards. 
Repeated  orders  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  division  left  by 
D'Erion  failed  to  induce  him  to  engage  his  command  decisively, 
and  thus  Napoleon  obtained  no  direct  co-operation  from  his 
left  wing  on  thn,  the  first  dedsive  day  of  the  campaign.  Thus 
relieved  about  his  left,  but  realizing  that  D'Erion  had  returned 
to  Ney,  the  emperor  had  perforce  to  finish  the  battle  single- 
handed.  Blacher  now  delivered  a  general  counterstroke  against 
Vandamme.  Massing  every  available  man  he  led  the  attack  in 
person;  but  he  vainly  attempted  to  make  ground  to  the  south 
of  S.  Amand;  the  exhausted  Prussians  were  overpowered  by 
the  chasseurs  of  the  Guard  and  forced  to  retire  in  disorder. 
Napoleon's  opportunity  to  finish  the  tattle  had  come  at  lasL 
He  could  at  least  beat  BiClcher  and  render  the  Prussians  unfit 
for  any  sericAis  operation  except  retreat  on  June  17,  although 
he  could  no  longer  expect  to  destroy  the  Prussian  army.  Lobau's 
corps,  too,  was  now  aniving  and  forming  ap  on  the  heights  east  of 
Fleurus.  The  artillery  of  the  Guard,  therefore,  came  into  action 
above  Ligny  to  prepare  BlQcher*^  centre  for  assault..  Some 
delay  was  occasioned  by  a  thunderstorm;  but,  as  this  passed 
over,  the  guns  opened  and  the  Old  Guard  and  Milhaud's  cuiras^ 
siers  proceeded  to  form  up  opposite  to  Ligny.  About  745  p.m. 
a  crashing  salvo  of  60  guns  gave  the  signal  for  a  combined  assault 
to  be  delivered  by  Gerard  and  the  Guard,  with  Milhaud  moving 
<m  their  right  fiank.  BlUcher's  worn-out  soldiers  could  not 
withstand  the  tremendous  impact  of  Napoleon's  choicest  troops, 
and  the  Prussian  centre  was  pierced  and  broken.  But  the  gallant 
old  marshal  still  had  some  fresh  squadrons  in  hand,  and  he 
promptly  launched  them  to  stem  the  French  advance.  While 
leading  one  of  the  charges  in  person  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell 
under  him,  but  he  was  rescued  and  borne  in  a  semi-conscious 
condition  from  the  field.  Without  doubt,  the  personal  risk  to 
which  Bliicher  exposed  himself  at  this  crisis  was  far  too  great; 
for  it  was  essential  that  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army 
should  remain  vested  in  a  chief  who  would  loyally  keep  in  touch 
and  act  entirely  in  concert  with  his  colleague.  In  this  way  only 
could  the  allies  hope  to  obtain  a  decisive  success  against  Napoleon. 
By  9  P.H.  the  main  battle  was  over,  and  everywhere  the  French 
pushed  resistlessly  forward.  Napoleon  was  master  of  Bltlcher's 
battlefidd,  and  the  beaten  Prussians  had  retired  to  the  north  of 
the  Namur-Nivelles  road.  Under  the  drcumstances,  the  late 
boor,  the  failing  light  and  the  lack  of  information  as  to  events 
on  the  left  wing,  immediate  pursuit  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  execution  had  again  fallen  short  of  the  conception; 
Bliicher  though  beaten  was  not  destroyed,  nor  was  his  Une  with 
Wellington  cut.  If  the  Prussians  now  retired  northwards, 
parallel  to  the  direction  which  WeOington  would  foUow  perforce 
on  the  moriow,  the  chance  of  co-operating  in  a  dedsive  battle 
would  still  remain  to  the  allies;  and  Gneis^au's  order  issued 
by  moonlight,  dlnctiag  the  retreat  on  l^y  and  Wavre,  went 
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far  to  ottunog  the  potability  of  such  oombined  action.  Hotrevier, 
Gndsenatt  was  very  lemisa  in  not  immediately  rq)orting  this 
vital  move  and  the  necessity  for  it  to  toe  duke,  as  it  left  the 
AngIo<Dutch  inner  flank  quite  exposed.  Gneisenau  apparently 
selected  Wavre,  not  with  the  Intention  of  assisting  his  ally, 
but  mther  to  re-establi^  his  own  line  of  communication,  and 
the  presence  of  the  Prussians  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Waterloo 
must  be  put  dowi^  to  the  immortal  oedit  of  BlOcher  and 
Grolmann,  his  quartermaster-general  Gneisenau  at  this  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  allies  does  not  appear  to  have  subordinated 
eveiytbing  to  oo-operation  at  all  cost  with  Wellington,  and  he 
allowed  supply  considerations  and  the  re-establishment  of  his 
communications  to  overweigh  the  paramount  necessity  of  ar- 
ranging concerted  action  with  his  ally.  Probably  Wellington's 
iailure  to  co-operate  at  ligny  had  heightened  the  Prussian 
chie(-of-staff's  unworthy  tuspidona  of  the  good  faith  and 
soldierly  qualifications  of  the  British  marshal;  and  it  was  well  for 
the  allies  that  Blilcher  was  able  to  resume  command  before 
Napoleon  had  time  to  profit  from  the  dissensions  that  would 
probably  have  arisen  had  Gneisenau  remained  in  controL  The 
casualties  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Xigny  were  veiy  heavy. 
The  Prussians  lost  about  la^ooo  men  and  ai  guns,  and  tlM  French 
8500;  in  Ligny  more  than  4000  dead  lay  on«an  area  of  about 
400  sq.  yds.,  and  in  one  of  the  hamlets  of  S.  Amand  there  lay, 
almost  to  a  man,  the  gallant  82nd  of  the  line  (Gtrard's  division). 
So  close  was  the  fighting  that  most  of  the  ao,ooo  casualties  lay 
on  about  3  sq.  m.  of  ground.    It  was  a.  really  Napoleonic  battle. 

Despite  D*£rk>n's  misadventure  the  emperor  had  the  game 
stall  in  his  hands,  for  Ney's  failuze  had  actually  placed  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  army  in  a  precarious  position.  So  true  is  it  that  a  tactical 
failure  encountered  in  carrying  out  a  sound  strategical  plan 
matters  but  litUe.  Again  Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign  bad 
succeeded.  The  emperor  having  beaten  Blttcher,  the  latter 
must  fall  back  to  rally  and  re-form,  and  call  m  BUlow,  who  had 
only  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Gembloux  on  June  x6; 
whUst  on  the  other  flank  Ney,  reinforced  by  D'Erlon's  fresh 
corps,  1^  in  front  of  Wellington,  and  the  marshal  could  fasten 
npon  the  Anglo-Dutch  army  and  hold  it  fast  during  the  early 
tnoming  of  June  17,  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  emperor  to 
dose  round  his  foe's  open  left  flank  and  deal  him  a  deathblow. 
But  it  was  dearly  essential  to  deal  with  Wellington  on  the 
morrow,  ere  Blttcher  could  again  appear  on  the  scene.  Welling- 
ton was  by  no  means  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
Prussian  defeat  at  Ligny  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  true 
that,  before  leading  Uie  final  charge,  Blttcher  despatched  an 
aide-de-camp  to  his  colleague,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  forced  to 
retire;  but  this  officer  was  shot  and  the  message  remained 
ttnddivered.  To  send  a  message  of  such  vital  importance  by  a 
single  orderly  was  a  |»ece  of  bad  staff  work.  It  shoidd  have 
been  sent  in  triplicate  at  least,  and  it  was  Gneiaenau's  duty 
to  repeat  the  message  directly  he  assumed  temporary  command. 
Opposed  as  they  were  to  Napoleon,  Gneisenou's  neglect  involved 
them  in  an  unnecessary  and  very  grave  risk. 

Napoleon  was  unwell,  and  consequently  was  not  in  the  saddle 
on  the  xjth  as  early  as  he  would  otherwise  have  been«  In  his 
j^^  1^^  absence  neither  Ney  nor  Soult  appears  to  have  made 
any  serious  arrangements  for  an  advance,  although 
every  minute  was  now  golden.  During  the  night  more  rdnforce- 
mcnts  arrived  for  Wdlington,  and  on  the  morning  of  June  17 
the  duke  had  most  of  his  army  about  Quatre  Bras.  But  it  was 
t4  hours  too  late,  for  BlUcher's  defeat  had  rendered  the  An^o- 
Dutcb  position  untenable.  Eariy  in  the  morning  Wellington 
(stiU  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  his  ally)  sent  out  an  officer, 
with  an  adequate  escort,  to  establish  touch  with  the  Prussians. 
This  staff  officer  discovered  and  reported  that  the  Prussians  were 
drawing  off  northwards  to  rally  at  Wavre;  and  about  9  A.if.  a 
Prussian  orderly  officer  arrived  from  Gneisenau  to  explain  the 
situation  and  l^m  Wellington's  plans.  The  duke  replied  that 
he  should  fall  back  on  Mt  S.  Jean,  and  would  accept  battle  there, 
In  a  selected  position  to  the  south  of  the  Forest  of  Soignes, 
provided  he  was  assured  of  the  support  of  one  of  BlUcher's 
corps.    Lfte  the  good  soldiei  and  loyal  ally  ^t  he  was,  he  now 


subordinated  eveiything  to  the  one  cncAtkl  of  nianceiiTrii^ 
so  as  to  remain  in  communication  with  Biadwr.  It  was  a  am. 
on  June  18  before  he  received  the  answer  to  his  snggentioo. 

Early  on  the  X7th  the  Prussians  drew  off  northwards  on  three 
roads,  Thielemann  covering  the  withdrawal  «nd  moving  via 
Gembloux  to  join  hands  ndth  BttkMV.  The  French  cnvaby  on 
the  right,  heuring  troops  in  motion  on  the  Namur  road,  dashed  in 
pursuit  down  the  turnpike  road  shortly  after  dawn,  caught  up  the 
fugitives  and  captured  them.  They  turned  out  to  be  atr«gglen; 
but  their  capture  for  a  time  helped  to  confirm  the  idea,  prevaimt 
in  the  French  army,  that  Blttcher  waa  drawing  off  towards  his 
base.  Some  delay  too  was  necessary  before  Napokon  ooold 
finally  settle  on  Ids  plan  for  this  day.  The  situation  was  still 
obscure,  details  as  to  what  had  h^>pened  on  the  Froich  left  were 
wanting,  and  the  direction  of  Blttcher's  retreat  was  by  no  means 
certain.  Orders,  however,  were  sent  to  Ney,  about  8  A.M.,  to 
take  up  his  position  at  Quatre  Bras,  land  if  that  waa  impossibk 
he  was  to  report  at  once  and  the  emperor  would  co-operate. 
Napoleon  deuiy  meant  that  Ney  should  attack  whatever 
happened  to  be  in  his  front.  If  confronted  by  a  lear-goard 
he  would  drive  it  off  and  occupy  Quatre  Bras;  and  if  Wdlington 
was  still  there  the  marshal  would  promptly  engsge  and  hold  fast 
the  Anglo-Dutch  army,  and  report  to  the  emperor.  Napoleoa 
would  in  this  case  hssten  up  with  the  reserve  and  crush  Welling* 
ton.  Wellington  in  fact  was  there;  but  Ney  did  nothing  what-, 
ever  to  retain  him,  and  the  duke  began  his  withdrawal  to  Mt.  S. 
Jean  about  10  am.  The  last  chance  of  bringing  about  a  decisive 
French  success  was  thus  allowed  to  slip  away. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  paid  a  personal  visit  about  xo  ajl  to 
the  Ligny  battlefield,  and  about  xx  am.  he  came  to  a  decision. 
He  determined  to  send  the  two  cavslry  corps  of  Pajol 
and  F'flrpflnfl,  and  the  corps  of  Vandamme  sod 
G^rsjrd,  with  Teste's  divisioa  (VI.  Corps),  a  force  of 
3j,ooo  men  and  xxo  guns,  to  follow  the  Prussians,  penetrate 
their  intentions  and  discover  if  they  meditated  uniting  with 
Wellington  in  front  of  Brussds.  As  F.irimans'  dragoons  bad 
already  gained  touch  of  the  lU.  PrussiaA  corps  at  Gembloux,  the 
emperor  directed  Marshal  Grouchy,  to  whom  be  handed  over  the 
command  of  this  force,  to  **  proceed  to  Gembloux."  This  ordet- 
the  marshal  only  too  literally  obeyed.  After  an  incoaodvahlydow 
and  wearisome  march,  in  one  badly  arranged  column  moving  on 
one  road,  he  only  reached  Gembloux  on  June  17,  and  halted  there 
for  the  night.  His  cavalry  gained  contact  beCoie  nooa  with 
Thielemaim's  corps,  which  was  resting  at  Gembbux,  but  the 
enemy  was  allowed  to  slip  away  and  contact  was  lost  for  want 
of  a  serious  effort  to  keep  it.  Grouchy  did  not  proceed  to  the 
front,  and  enttrdy  failed  to  appreciate  the  situation  at  this 
critical  juncture.  Pressing  danger  coukl  only  exist  if  Blttdier 
had  gone  northwards,  and  northwards,  therefore,  in  the  Dyk 
valley,  he  shouki  have  diligently  sought  for  traces  of  the  Pnissiaa 
wtreat.'  Had  Blttcher  gone  eastwards,  Cioucby,  holding  the 
Dyle,  could  easily  have  held  back  any  future  Prussian  advance 
towards  Wellington.  Grouchy,  however,  went  to  GcnkUoux  u 
ordered.  By  idghtbU  the  situation  was  all  hi  favour  of  the 
allies;  for  Grouchy  was  now  actually  outside  the  four  Prvssian 
corps,  who  were  by  this  tune  concentrated  astride  the  D^  at 
Wavre.  Their  retreat  living  been  unmolested,  the  Pnosiaas 
were  ready  once  more  to  take  the  fidd,  quite  twenty-four  hooit 
before  Napoleon  deemed  it  possible  for  the  foe  defeated^at  Ligny. 

On  the  other  flank,  too,  things  had  gone  all  in  favour  of  Welling- 
ton. Although  the  emperor  mote  to  Ney  again  at  noon,  from 
Ligny,  that  troops  had  now  been  placed  in  position  at  Maibais 
to  second  the  marshal's  attack  on  Quatre  Bras,  yet  Ney  remamed 
quiescent,  and  Wellington  effected  so  rapid  and  skilful  a  retreat 
that,  on  Napoleon's  arrival  at  the  head  of  his  supporting  ootpSk 

^  There  appeare  to  be  no  tcasoa  to  believe  that  Gfouthy  pudwd 
any  reoonoaisnnces  to  the  northward  and  wcatwafd  of  Centioaeson 
June  17;  had  he  done  so.  touch  with  Blttcher's  retiring  odumos 
muft  have  been  established,  and  the  direction  of  the  PruMian  retreat 
made  dear.  The  right  of  Milhaud't  cuirassier  corps,  wh!bt  marching 
from  Mafbab  to  Quatre  Bras,  mw  a  column  of  Pnitdaa  infantry 
retiring  towards  Wavre.  and  Milhaud  reported  this  fact  about  9  PJI. 
to  the  emperor,  who,  however,  attached  Uttle  weight  to  it. 
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he  found  oidy  the  dnkel  caviliry  icreeB  isd  some  bone  irtsneiy 
still  in  poution.  Can  we  wonder  that  he  gave  vent  to  his  anger 
and  declared  that  Ney  had  ruined  Fhince?  This  was 
the  latal  mistake  of  the  campaign,  and  fortitne  turned 
now  against  her  former  favourite.  Although  the 
**"*  smouldering  fires  of  his  old  energy  flaAsed  out  once 

more  and  Napoleon  began  a  rapM  pursuit  of  the  cavalry  screen, 
which  crumpled  up  and  decamped  as  he  advanced,  yet  all  his 
ef  orts  were  powericss  to  entani^  the  Anglo-Dutch  rearguard 
to  such  an  extent  that  Wellington  must  turn  back  to  its  assist- 
ance. The  pursuit,  too,  was  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  tropical 
thundentorm  which  broke  at  the  roar  of  the  opening  cannonade, 
and  very  considerably  retarded  the  French  pursuit.  It  was 
not  until  the  light  was  failing  that  Napoleon  reached  the  heights 
of  Rossomme  opposite  to  Wellington's  position  and,  by  a  masterly 
reconnaissance  in  force,  compelled  the  duke  to  disclose  the  pres- 
ence of  practically  the  whole  Anglo-Dutch  army.  The  French 
halted,  somewhat  loosened  by  pursuit,  between  Rossomme  and 
Genappe  and  spent  a  wretched  night  in  the  sodden  fields. 

During  the  night  Wellington  received  the  reassurir.g  news 
that  BlQchcr  would  bring  two  corps  certainly,  and  possibly  four, 
to  Waterloo,  and  determined  to  accept  battle.  Napoleon's  plan 
being  to  penetrate  between  the  allies  and  then  defeat  them 
successively,  the  left  was  really  the  threatened  flank  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch  army.  Yet  so  far  was  Wellington  from  divining 
Napoleonis  object  that  he  stationed  17,000  teen  (including 
Colville's  British  division)  at  Hal  and  Tubise,  8  m.  away 
to  his  right,  to  repd  the  turning  movement  that  he  ground- 
lessly  anticipated  and  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  his  right  in 
case  his  centre  was  broken.  By  deliberately  depriving  himself 
of  this  detachment,  on  June  t8,  the  duke  ran  a  vety  grave 
rbk.  With  the  67,600  men  whom  he  had  in  hand,  however, 
he  took  up  a  truly  admirable  "  Wellingtonian  "  position  astride 
the  Nivelks-Bruasels  and  Charleroi-Brussels  roads  which  meet  at 
Mt  S.  Jean.  He  used  a  low  ridge  to  screen  his  main 
defensive  position,  exposing  comparatively  few  troops 
in  front  of  the  crest.  Of  his  156  guns,  78  belonged  to  the  British 
artillery;  but  of  his  67,600  men  only  29,800  were  British  or 
King's  German  -Legion  troops,  whcraas  all  Napoleon's  were 
Frenchmen  and  veterans.  Wellington  occupied  Hougoumont 
in  strength,  chiefly  with  detachments  of  the  British  Guards; 
and  he  also  placed  a  garrison  of  the  K.G.L.  in  La  Haye  Sainte» 
the  tactical  key  of  the  allied  position.  Both  these  farms  were 
strengthened;  but,  still  nervous  about  his  right  flank,  the  duke 
occupied  Hougoumont  in  much  greater  force  than  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  massed  the  bulk  of  hts  troops  on  his  right.  The  main 
position  was  very  skilfully  taken  up,  and  care  was  taken  to 
distribute  the  troops  so  that  the  indifferent  and  immature  were 
closely  supported  by  those  who  were  "  better  disciplined  and 
more  accustomed  to  war."  Owing  to  a  misconception,  one 
Dutch-Belgian  brigade  formed  up  in  front  of  the  ridge.  Full 
arrangements  were  made  for  BlUcher's  co-operation  through 
General  MUfHing,  the  Prussian  attach6  on  the  duke's  staff. 
The  duke  was  to  stand  fast  to  receive  the  attack,  whilst  the 
Prussians  should  close  round  Napoleon's  exposed  right  and 
support  Wellington's  left.  The  Prussians  were  thus  the  real 
general  reserve,  and  it  was  Wellington's  task  to  receive  Napoleon's 
attack  and  prepare  him  for  the  decisive  counter-stroke. 

Blacker  loyally  kept  his  promise  to  his  ally;  but  the  execution 
left  much  to  be  desired.  He  did  not  start  his  corps  on  their 
westward  march  until  a  considerable  time  after  dawn,  and  then, 
owing  to  bad  staff  work,  the  rear  corps  of  all  (BUlow)  was  selected 
to  lead  the  march,  flits  unnecessary  delay  was  aggravated 
further  by  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  Wavre  and  delayed  the  march. 
In  spite  of  his  hurts  the  old  marshal  was  in  the  saddle. 
.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  formed  his  army  for  the  attack  on 
WeOington's  position.  The  wet  state  of  the  ground  (largely 
composed  of  corn-fields)  and  the  scattered  bivouacs  of  the 
Ffcndi  army  prevented  the  attack  from  being  made  at  6  a.m. 
as  Napoleon  had  desired.  It  was  therefore  put  off  first  of  all 
until  9  A.M.,  and  later  until  xi.30,  to  permit  the  sodden  ground 
to  dry  suflkiently  for  the  mounted  arms  to  manoeuvre  freely  and 


^vetlDaetotheFlreiichanAytodoteup.  Dwitag  the  night  the 
emperor  had  received  a  report  from  Marshal  Grouchy,  dated 
Cembloux,  10  pji.,  17th,  which  stated  that  the  Prussians  were 
retiring  m  two  fohimns  towards  Wavre  and  Perwes.  Grouchy 
added  that  if  he  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  Prussians  were 
moving  on  Wavre  he  would  follow  them  and  separate  them  from 
Wellington.  But  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  this  was 
impossible.  By  following  the  Prussians  Grouchy,  who  had  taken 
up  a  position  outside  the  Ptussian  left  flank,  would  inevitably 
drive  the  allies  together.  It  was  20  A.if.  when  the  emperor 
answered  this  letter,  and  h^  directed  the  marshal  to  march  for 
Wavre,  thus  approaching  the  French  army  and  entering  the  tone 
of  the  main  operations.  The  underiying  idea  of  manoeuvring  in 
two  wings  and  a  reserve  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering 
this  letter.  Its  meaning  will  then  deariy  be,  that  Grouchy  was  to 
endeavour  to  place  his  force  on  the  inner  Prussian  flank  and  hold 
them  back  from  Waterloo.  But  this  is  just  what  the  despatch 
does  not  state  verbally  and  precisely,  and  accordingly  Grouchy, 
like  Ney  on  the  16th  and  x7th,  mhread  it. 

The  French  army  proceeded  to  form  up  in  an  Imposing  amy 
some  X500  yards  ^m  Wellington's  position,  and  if  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  result  filled  the  minds  of  men  like  Soult,  Reille 
and  Foy,  wbo  had  had  previous  experience  of  Wellington  in 
the  field,  none  at  any  rate  dwelt  in  Napoleon's  mbd.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  attack  was  delivered,  and  the 
emperor's  detcrmmation  to  break  Wellington's  centre  instead 
of  outflanking  the  Anglo-Dutch  left  and  further  separating  the 
allies,  deprived  him  of  whatever  chance  be  still  possessed  of 
beating  Wellington  before  BlUcber  could  intervene.  Napoleon 
drew  up  his  army  of  74,000  men  and  246  guns  in  three  lines, 
fuUy  in  view  of  the  allies.  In  the  first  line  were  the  corps  of 
Reille  and  D'Erion,  who  were  destined  to  attack  the  allied  line 
and  prepare  it  for  the  final  assault.  In  the  second  line  were 
Kellermann's  cuirassiers,  the  incomplete  corps  of  Loban,  the 
squadrons  of  Domon  and  Subervie,  and  Milhaud%  cuirassiers. 
In  the  third  line  was  the  Guard.  It  was  an  Imposfaag  array  of 
veteran  troops,  and  when  their  emperor  rode  along  the  lines  they 
received  him  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  may  be  divided  mto  five  phases. 
About  11.30  the  first  phase  opened  with  an  attack  by  one  of • 
Reille's  divisions  00  Hougoumont.  This  was  a  mere 
sklfrtoue,  destined  to  draw  Wellington's  attention  ^m"*^ 
to  his  right,  and  in  this  it  failed.  About  noon,  how-  jt-jr 
ever,  a  battery  of  80  French  guns  unlimbered  on  the 
long  spur  to  the  S.E.  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  to  prepare  the  duke*s 
centre  for  the  main  attack.  Here  the  form  of  the  ground  so 
skilfully  chosen  sheltered  the  defence  in  some  degree  from  the 
tempest  of  iron  that  now  beat  against  the  position.  After 
X  p.¥.,  and  just  before  he  gave  orders  for  Ney  to  lead  the  main 
attack,  the  emperor  scanned  the  battlefield,  and  on  his  right 
front  he  saw  a  dense  dark  cloud  emerging  from  the  woods  at 
Chapelle  Saint  Lambert.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  this 
was  Btilow's  corps  marching  to  Wellington's  assistance.  A 
letter  was  now  awaiting  dcq;>atch  to  Grouchy,  and  to  it  was  added 
a  postscript  that  the  battle  was  raging  with  Wellington,  that 
BUlow's  corps  had  been  sighted  by  the  emperor,  and  that  the 
marshal  was  to  hasten  to  the  field  and' crush  BOlow.  This  order 
at  least  was  precise  and  clear,  but  it  was  sent  12  hours  too  late, 
and  when  Grouchy  received  it  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  out. 
To  neutralize  Bttlow  when  necessity  arose,  the  emperor  now 
detached  Lobau  togetheif  with  the  squadrons  of  Domon  and 
Subervie.  The  French  general,  however,  hardly  drew  out 
far  enough  from  the  French  ri|^t;  otherwise  the  magnificent 
icsolotion  he  displayed  and  the  admirable  obstinacy  with  which 
his  troops  fought  against  ever-increaung  odds  arc  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Thus  as  early  as  1.30  p.m.  the  Prussian  interven- 
tion deranged  the  symmetry  of  Napoleon's  battle-array. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  emperor  that  it  would  be  wise  to  break 
off  the  fight  now  and  seek  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
beating  the  allies  in  detail.  He  was  stUl  determined  to  plsy 
the  game  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  involve  Wellington  and 
BiUow's  corps  in  a  common  ruin. 
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.  1  ilUck  WdtinEtoo's  nniic  with 
D'Edoo'i  coips.  Ovine  <o  ■  miscMinption  the  columns  mtd 
^^^  (or  idviiice  were  over-heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
)-■■ —  COTTH  failed  lo  achieve  anything  of  impurtancc.  Aa 
D'Erton'i  troops  advanced  the  Dutch-Btlgiin  brigade 
in  front  al  the  ridge,  which  had  been  lubjecied  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing file  Irom  Ihe  go  French  guns  at  cloH  range,  turned  about 
«ad  ret ired  in  disorder  through  the  main  position.  This,  however, 
wai  the  loUtary  success  secured  by  the  I.  corps;  lor  the  left 
diviuon  lailed  lo  Uorm  La  Haye  Siinle,  which  was  moil  gallantly 
dclended,  and  Picion's  division  met  (he  lemalnder  of  D'Erlon'i 
corps  lace  to  face,  engaging  (hem  b  a  murderous  infantry 
duel  In  which  Pictnn  fell.  It  was  during  this  sinigglc  that  Lord 
Utbridge  launched  two  of  his  caviliy  brigades  on  the  enemy; 
and  the  "  Union  brigade  "catching  the  French  inlantiy 
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voUeys  of  cue  from  (he  guni,  and  the  infantry  farmed  into 
iquares.     Against  the  squares  the  horsemen  were  powerleM. 

■nd  failing  to  break  a  ^ngle  square,  they  were  finally  swept  oD 
the  i^ateau  by  iiaii  allied  horseman.  KelleRnann's  cuirasuen 
and  the  heavy  horse  of  the  Guard  (31  Iresh  squadrons)  now 
advanced  to  support  the  baffled  cavalry,  the  latter  falling  in  as 
supports.  The  whole  So  squadrons  resumed  the  attack,  but  with 
no  belter  result.  The  cavalry  gradually  became  hopelessly 
entangled  among  the  squares  they  were  unable  to  break,  and 

dramatic  part  of  the  battle  came  lo  an  end.  Had  these  great 
cavalry  attacks  been  closely  supported  by  infantry,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  must  have  achieved  their  object.  But 
they  were  not.  In  his  handling  of  the  three  arms  together, 
Napoleon  on  this  day  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  reputation. 

About  4.30  F.u.  BUlow  al  lasl  engaged.  Lobau's  men  were 
gradually  overpowered  and  lorced  back  into  Plancenoit,  the 
village  was  stormed,  and  the  Prussian  round  shot  rrached 
(he  main  road.  To  set  his  light  Hank  tree  the  emperor  called 
further  on  his  reserve,  and  sent  Duhcsme  with  the  Young  Cuard 
10  Lobau's  support.  Together,  these  troops  drove  Billow  out 
of  Plancenoit,  and  forced  him  back  towards  the  Paris  wood. 
But  tbe  Prussians  had  not  yet  changed  the  fate  of  the  day. 

Napoleon  now  ordered  Ney  lo  carry  La  Haye  Saint*  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  this  the  marshal  accomplished  with  the  wrecki 
of  D'Erlon's  corps  soon  after  6  p.m.  The  garrison  _  .. 
(King's  German  Legion)  had  run  out  of  rifle  ammuni-  \^i 
lion  and  the  French  bursting  in  scilcd  the  post.  This 
was  the  first  decided  advantage  that  Napoleon  had  gained  during 
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the  day.  Tfie  ley  of  the  dtike'ft  positfon  was  oow  hi  Napoleon's 
hands,  WeUington's  centre  was  dangerously  shaken,  the  troops 
were  exhausted,  and  the  reserves  inadequate.  But  the  Iron  Duke 
iaced  the  situation  unmoved.  Calmly  he  readjusted  his  line  and 
strengthened  the  torn  centre.  Happily  for  him,  Pirch  I.'s  and 
Zieten's  corps  were  now  at  hand.  Pirch  I.  moved  to  support 
BQlow;  together  they  regained  possession  of  Plancenoit,  and  once 
more  Uie  Charleroi  road  was  swept  by  Prussian  round  shot. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  had  to  free  his  right  flank  before  he  could 
make  use  of  Ney's  capture.  To  this  end  he  sent  two  battalions 
of  the  Old  Guard  to  storm  Plancenoit.  The  veterans  did  the  work 
magnificently  with  the  bayonet,  ousted  the  Prussians  from  the 
place,  and  drove  them  back  600  yards  beycmd  it.  But  Napoleon 
coaU  not  turn  now  on  Wellington.  Zieten  was  iast  coming 
up  on  the  duke's  left,  and  the  crisis  was  past.  2Ueten's  advent 
permitted  the  two  fresh  cavalry  brigades  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur 
on  the  duke's  extreme  left  to  be  moved  and  posted  behind  the 
depleted  centre.  The  value  of  this  reinforcement  at  thb  particular 
moment  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  French  army  now  fiercely  attacked  Wellusgton  all  along  the 
fine;  and  the  culminating  point  of  this  phase  was  reached  when 
Napoleon  sent  forward  the  Guard,  less  5  battalions, 
to  attack  Wellington's  centre.  Delivered  in  three 
Cchelons,  these  final  attacks  were  repulsed,  the  first 
Ichebn  by  Colm  Halkett's  British  Brigade,  a  Dutch-Belgian 
battery,  and  a  brigade  of  Chass^'s  Dutch-Belgian  division; 
the  second  and  third  Echelons  by  the  Guards,  the  Sand,  and  the 
Royal  ArtHlery.   Thus  ended  the  fifth  phase. 

As  the  Guard  recoiled  (about  8  PJf.)  Zieten  pierced  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  French  front,  and  their  whole  line  gave  way 
as  the  allies  rushed  forward  on  their  now  defenceless 
prey.  Three  battalions  of  the  Guard  indeed  stood  their 
ground  for  some  time,  but  they  were  finally  over- 
whelmed. \fterwards,  amidst  the  ruins  of  thehr  army,  two 
battalions  of  the  xst  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  defied  all  efforts  to 
break  them*  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  battalions,  the 
French  army  was  quickly  transformed  into  a  flying  rabble. 
BQlow  and  Pirch  I.  now  &ially  overpowered  Loban,  once  more 
recaptured  Plancenoit,  and  sealed  the  doom  of  the  French  army. 
But  Lobau's  heroic  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain;  they  had 
given  his  master  time  to  make  his  last  effort  against  Wellington; 
and  when  the  Guard  was  beaten  back  the  French  troops 
holding  Plancenoit  kept  free  the  Charleroi  road,  and  prevented 
the  Prussians  from  seizing  Napoleon's  line  of  retreat. 

When  Wellington  and  Blflcher  met  about  9x5  P JcT  at 
"La  Belle  Alliance,"  the  victorious  chiefs  arranged  that 
the  Prussians  should  take  up  the  purstdt,  and  they  faithfully 
carried  out  the  agreement.  Pushing  on  through  the  night,  they 
drove  the  French  out  of  seven  successive  bivouacs  and  at  length 
drove  them  over  the  Sambre.  Hie  campaign  was  virtually 
at  an  end,  and  the  price  paid  was  great.  The  French  had  lost 
over  4Q,oQO  men  and  ahxiost  all  their  artillery  on  June  18;  the 
Prussians  lost  7000,  and  Wellington  over  15,000  men.  So 
desperate  was  the  fighting  that  some  45>ooo  killed  and  wounded 
lay  on  an  area  of  roughly  3  sq.  m.  At  one  point  on  the  plateau 
"  the  S7th  (Inniskillings)  were  lying  literally  dead  in  square  "; 
and  the  position  that  the  British  infantry  held  was  plainly  marked 
by  the  red  line  of  dead  and  wounded  they  left  behind  thein. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  bestowed  on  Marshal  Grouchy, 
commanding  the  n^t  wing.  The  marshal  wrongly  determined 
on  the  x8th  to  continue  his  march  to  Wavre  in  a  sin^e 
column,  and  Jie  determined,  still  more  wroni^y,  to 
move  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Dyle.  Breaking  up 
from  bivouac  long  after  dawn,  he  marched  forward, 
via  Walhafai.  Here  he  stopped  to  report  to  the  emperor  some 
intelligence  which  turned  out  to  be  false,  and  he  remained  for 
breakfast.  Hardly  had  he  finished  when  the  opening  roar  of 
the  cannonade  at  Waterloo  was  heard.  Grouchy  was  now  urged 
by  his  generals,  especially  by  Gerard,  to  march  to  the  aouiwi  of 
the  firing,  but  he  refused  to  take  their  advice,  and  pushed  on  to 
Wavre,  where  he  found  the  Prussians  (Thielemann's  corps  of 
x6,eoo  men)  holding  the  passages  across  the  Dyle.  A  fierce  fight 
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(caOed  the  Action  of  Wavre)  began  about  4  v.y.,  in  which  the 
Fnissiana  were  for  long  victorious.  Instead  of  concentrating 
his  force  qdoii  one  bridge  over  the  swampy  and  unfordabk 
Dyle,  Ofouciiy  scattered  it  in  attacks  upon  sevnal;  and  when 
the  emperor's  despatch  arrived,  saying  BOtow  was  in  sight,  the 
maxihal  was  powntess  to  move  westward.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  day  C6lonel  VaUin's  Hussars  stormed  the  Limale  Imdge,  and 
a  huge  part  of  Grouchy's  force  then  promptly  gahied  the  left 
bank.  The  action  continued  till  about  xi  pji.,  when  it  died  out, 
to  lecommence  shortly  after  dawn.  Thielemann  was  at  length 
overborne  by  sheer  weight  of  manbers,  and  towards  ix  km. 
he  was  forced  to  retire  towards  Louvain.  The  bases  were  con- 
siderable, about  3400  men  on  each  side. 

Grouchy's  victory  was  barren.  In  the  far  higher  duty  of  co- 
operatx>n  he  had  failed  miserably.  His  tactical  adiievemeDt 
could  avail  the  emperor  nothing,  and  it  exposed  his  own  force 
to  considerable  danger.  Whilst  pondering  on  the  course  he  should 
follow,  the  marshal  received  the  news  of  the  awful  disaster  that 
had  overtaken  the  emperor  at  Waterloo.  In  a  flash  he  realized 
his  danger  and  made  prompt  arrangements  to  begin  his  retreat 
on  Namur,  the  only  line  to  France  that  was  then  available. 
This  retreat  he  carried  out  resolutely,  skilfully  and  rapidly, 
.slipping  past  Blttcher  and  finally  bringing  his  force  to  Paris. 
But  the  r^nd  advance  of  the  allies  gave  France  no  time  to  rally. 
Napoleon  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  finding  escape  was  impos- 
sible,  he  surrendered  (on  July  14)  to  the  British — "  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  unwavering  and  the  most  generous  of  his  foes." 

The  causes  of  Napoleon's  failure  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  were 
as  follows: — The  French  armv  was  numerically  too  weak  for  the 

K'gantic  task  it  undertook.  Napoleon  htmaetf  was  no  longer  the 
apoleon  of  Marengo  or  Auateilits,  and  though  he  was  not  oroken 
down,  his  physical  strength  was  certainly  impaired.  Ney  failed  to 
grasp  and  h<Md  Wdlinaton  on  the  criti<al  17th  June;  and  on  the 
17th  and  1 8th  Grouchy's  feeble  and  false  manoeuvres  enabled 
BiQcher  to  mareh  and  toin  Wellington  at  Waterioo.  Napoleon's 
chance  of  success  was  dangerously  diminished,  if  not  utteriy  de- 
stroyed, by  the  incompetence  of  toe  two  marshals  whom  in  an  evil 
hour  he  sewcted  for  high  commands.  Another  dominant  influence  in 
shaping  the  coune  of  events  was  the  feyalty  of  BiQcher  to  hu  ally, 
and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the  rruanan  army  at  Waterioo. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  Wdlington's  unswerving  determination  to 
co-operate  with  BiQcher  at  all  costs,  and  his  firmness  on  June  18; 
or  the  invincible  steadiness  shown  by  the  British  troops  and  those 
of  the  King's  German  Legion. 

BiBUOo  RA  PHY. — ^Some  of  the  principal  books  on  the  campaign  are : 
Cobnd  Grouard,  Criiique  d*  i8iS\  H.  Houssaye.  Wakrioo;  GeneraS 
Pollio,  Waterioo  (r^/5);  Shaw-Kennedy.  Battle  of  Waterloo; 
Captain  W.  Siborne.  9th  Foot,  History  of  the  Waterloo  Campaign; 
Clausewita,  Campapie  de  iSiSl  Colonel  Charras,  Histoire  de  la 
Campagne  de  181$ ^  Waterloo;  L.  Navez,  Les  Quatre  Bras,  Ligny, 
Waterloo  H  Wavre;  General  H.  T.  Siborne,  R.E.,  Waterloo  Letters'. 
Colonel  Qhtxoxyt'WtUerloo  Lectures;  Wellington,  Despaiches  and 
Memoranditm  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo;  Correspondatue  and  Com- 
mentaires  of  Napoleon. 

In  this  articlie  the  writer  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  Lieut.-C6l.  H.  W.  L.  Hime.  R.A.     (A.  F.  B.*) 

WATERLOO-WITH-SBAFORTtt,  an  urban  district  ih  the 
Bootle  and  Onnskirk  parliamentary,  divisions  of  Lancashire, 
England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  4  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Liverpool. 
Pop.  (1892)  17,225;  (1901)  23,102.  On  account  of  its  facilities 
for  bathing,  firm  sands,  pleasant  scenery  and  nearness  to  Liver- 
pool, of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  it  is  ipuch  frequented  both  by 
visitors  and  by  residents. 

WATERLOW,  SIR  BRHE8T  ALBBRT  (185&-  ),  English 
painter,  was  bom  in  London,  and  received  the  main  part  of  his 
art  education  in  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  where,  in  2873, 
he  gained  the  Turner  medal  for  landscape-painting.  He  was 
elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 
in  1880,  member  in  2894,  and  president  in  1897;  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1890,  and  academician  in  1903;  and  he 
was  knighted-  in  1902.  He  began  to  exhibit  in  1872  and  has 
produced  a  considerable  number  of  admirable  landscapes,  in 
oil  and  water-colour,  handled  with  grace  and  distinction.  One 
of  his  pictures,  "  Galway  Gossips,^'  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art. 

See  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow,  RJL,,  PJI.W.S.,  by  C  CoUins  Baker  {Art 
Jomnal  Office,  1906). 
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.__^ .  ,__ and  ihey  have  been  renJcrM  n»« 

It  aacbinn  for  uae  with  h/jih  talli.  cherc  oidinuy  lurbi^a 

ha  difficult  to  nanace  owiiK  to  the  eiOKivt  >i>«d  at  which 

roaU  ran.    la  a  unill  isatalUtian  in  the  Uniled  Sniei  waisr 

'     ^  .  ■       ^  »   ^^^  gf  i^gg  f^^  2^  tupplitt  lit 

Pelloa  wbedt  eocE  i»  in. 

in  diameter*  running  at  135 

revolution*  a   minute  uncler 

a  head  of  i^  ft.    The  total 

power  drvel^xd  iafiooH.P., 

and  though  the  load  lactor 

variei   very   greatly   la   this 

caae.  tbe  cuFerejitial  type  of 

■  oiu^tbe^^^ila^of  Cbf 
.    -heda. 

TvtiiHS. — The    luibioe 


hu    I 


Fio.  J.— Pctloo  Wheel 
of  Europe 


iptoyird  by 
aiua  sTaid  oi  Amctica  ana  OD  UK  conliDcnt 
t  hu  enonnoiuly  iacnatscd  of  iHtiil  yens. 

bancs  iOr  tome  yeati,  la  ioiinenic  amount  of  akill  and  itI(Eaui(y 
has  been  shown  in  peifetting  and  impioving  driiils.  and  (uch 
aOrfaincs  of  great  me  atid  power  are  now  consUDIly  being 
made,  and  pVe  every  salislaclion  when  in  use. 
In  the  "  HereulM  '  turbine,  .hoiim  in  fig,  6,  the  flow  ia  what  i> 
i,  Ihit  ia,  it  ia  partly  4  radial  inward  and  partly  " ' 


iJtine.  On  entenne,  the  water  fiowi  at  fim  io  a  radi 
I.  and  then  eraduaJly,  aj  ir  paiaea  through  tbe  wheel, 
a  dDWowanT  roji^ponent  which  becomca  more  and  nw 


CI  dtawfnp  have  boa  taJten  ft 
irbinis  aod  their  nfutaiion  she 


^ 

Number 

rouiH.p 

"S- 

1844-186, 

Total. 

l8«o 

lJi57S> 

1 

S»M 

6J7*3S 

typCtaodapan-weremountedDneach  vertical  djaft,  the  two 
beTng  oinbk  of  givirtt  out  jooo  K.P.  with  a  fall  of  1 36  ft. 
Each  pair  of  whecli  ia  built  in  three  aloreys.  and  the  outflow 
wateriscontrolledbya  r^lmdri^  gate  or  sluice,  which  ia  nerved 

id  ilnwii  hv  •hr  anioTi  nf  fhe  mvpmor.     As  the  pair  of  wfaselr 

>w  steel  38  in,  in  diametnl 


the  penstock  thiough  the  guide 

-'^^-  r    .-     jg«aciainanupwarddirection 

on  a  cover  of  the  upper  wheel,  which  thus  becamea,  aa  n  were, 
a  balance-piuon.    The  total  upward  nretiutc  on  this  piMoa  ia  cal- 
culated ID  be  equal  to  l]D,oco  lb;  hence  the  ihalt-bearings  an 
ically  icEeved  Itom  presaun  when  the  wheels  are  tunning 

Iter.    At  SdiaHhauten  two  of  thrni  with  a  fall  of  ul  It.  do- 
ad  «0  H,P„  wbea  the  elder  nirbines  ooly  gave  360  ll,P.,  tbe 
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WATER-OPOSSUM— WATER  POLO 
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™S 

•ptnl  of  fifty  rtvolii- 

jt  1x0  tcFiu.  Then  a  ■  nculating  a 
of  Che  luidc-punia  tan  be  ihut  o 
al  the  iBnie  lime  ait  i>  freely  Mlmittec 
iipei  which  pui  throuita  Ibe  hings 
J  of  ■  tutbiot  of  Ihii  ilaw-awviiic  t> 


"iSe^X-fS 


mIrollinE  ■)! 


h'lA,  by  impeuHlinE  tiK 
lh^w>A>upplv6oc-"" 
yar  14.OOO  H.P. 
b'virig  boriimu] 


plant  in  1909  coobs 


It  300  » 


^detcribed.  Tht 
<l  113  to  118  Ft. 
.  In  dry  KUOH 
ii  <n  an  ofdiniry 
if   Eve  tiirbiMe. 


tifor 


Intd 
"Men 


fioa  and  emfjoynieixl  c^  waltr 

foUavinfpapenatid  tenbookei— i'Ric.  Inil.  Uui.  £■!■  ( 

_  ivSi'ttio-'ss,  vS  sif,.?'.a*SL 

Meney  Railway  LUn"i  vol.  ndii.  p.  5^  "  Eiperimcoli  on 
jaaval  and  Ciraid  Turbinet  at  Akhiog  '■;  vd.  ten.  o,  182.  "  Hy- 
draulic Canal  Lifli";  vol.  di.  p.  154.  "Kowick  Waicr-Power 
Electric  Station  " ;  vol.  nil.  p.  410, "  Hydraolic  Worin  at  Niagara  ; 
vol.  ovul.  p.  SJJ, "  A  la-Mile  Tnnamiuion  of  Foair  Ceneialed  bjr 
Pclton  WhSli";  vol.  cx«UL  p.  510,  "  The  Pellon  Water  Wheel  ■': 
vol.  cniv.  p.  Ill,  "The  Niagam  Powtf  Worln":  vol.  eaivi. 
p.  41M,  "The  Rlwinldden  Power  TnoHiiiirioii  Plant "; ml. nli. 

EJ69.  "  Elcttric  TtajHHMmo  Planu  in  Tiaoavaal."  p.  307, "  Tur- 
ns": vtJ.  csliL  p.  4SI,  "Electrical  Intulllliana  at  Lausnnt  ; 
vcl.  »lv  p.  413.  -*^Water  Power  at  Maiwia":  vol.cxlvi>.p.4«T. 
"Some  [atn  Turbine  lnBallationi"-Wood,  Tlciijl  0/ r.rW«>: 
Bovey.  llrtratlia:  BjSrling.  H^aidii  iisUri:  Blauie,  Hydrtrlic 
tIaiUncry:  Bodmer.  hyibaidii  MoBri;  Unwin,  "  Water  «oto™  " 
(Lecuie>ao[lydro-Mechaniu,;«I.Cml£ac.,iB8s).   (T-H  B.) 

V&TSR-OPOSSUK,  or  Yapoci  {Chimata  Kinniiu),  the 
•ingkrepreicnUlive  ol  the  genus.  This  animal  is  diilmguiihed 
[nn  other  opossums  by  its  vebbeil  hiud-fcet,  ODn-lubcrculated 
n)a,  and  peculiar  ccdoraiion.  lu  ground  colour  ii  lif^t  grey, 
with  Four  or  five  sharply  coDtiasIed  brown  bands  pacing  acrOM 
iU  head  and  back,  giviiTg  it  ■  very  peculiai  moltlcd  appeatance; 
tb«  head  and  body  IocmIkt  arc  about  14  in.  loog,  and  the  tail 
meuuresatitlleman.    It  1*  tlmcut  wlxdly  aquatk  In  lu  habiM, 


Uvliif  on  man 

range  eslotds  from  Guatemala  to  ao 

VATE&  POLO,  a  game  which  has  done  much  to 
ninuning  is  papular  lavoui  and  to  imptove  the  Mamhia  al 

consisting  of  seven  a  side.  The  field  of  jday  must  not  exceed 
30  yds.  or  be  lesa  than  ig  yds.  in  length,  and  the  widtli  must  not 
be  Bon  than  so  yds.  The  ball  ased  mult  be  round  and  fully 
infiated,  and  must  not  measure  less  than  2bit  nor  mcHc  than  38  in. 
in  drcumference.  It  must  be  waterproof,  with  no  strapped 
seama  outside,  and  no  grease  or  other  objectionable  subatance 
placed  on  it-  The  goals  must  be  10  ft,  in  Width,  with  a  cnia*.bu 
3  ft-  above  the  surface  when  the  water  is  5  ft.  or  over  in  dqith, 
and  8  ft.  from  the  bottom  when  the  water  is  Icsi  than  5  ft.  in 
depth;  in  no  case  must  the  water  in  which  1  game  ii  played 
be  tea  than  j  ft.  Goal  nets  are  used  in  all  impottanl  matcbti. 
The  duration  ol  1  match  is  supposed  to  be'14  minutes,  sevea 
minuies  each  way.  The  offidala  consist  of  a  referee.  ■  time- 
keeper lad  two  goal  acoren,  the  first-named  official  Waiting 
the  game  by  tbroniog  the  ball  into  the  centre  of  tlte  bath. 
A  goal  is  scored  by  the  entire  bsll  passing  between  the  goal 
posts  and  under  the  croas-bsr. 

plaverm  have  to  place  Ihenuelvea  io  e  line  with  their  1 

Ga  "  is  liven.   Th^  are  usually  di< 
k,  1  backs  and  a  coslkceper.    To  t 


bath  until  the  word  "  Go '"  is  ^iven.   Th^  are  usuaH' "  "  ' '  '  ' 
■  I  goslkeeper. 

, . , ..  fli  GcnUfr-Cen , „  .. 

to  nuke  all  headway  po^ile  so  as  10  Kuh  the  Ul  bifci* 
dng  (omrd  of  the  other  ilili,  then  Bass  npidly  back  to  (h* 
«  of  the  backs  and  swfim  011  towHUn  dose  ptmlHity  of 
(beoppontnt'iaoaland  wait  ferapasB.  Thn  nthrr  fnffwarrla iiirmld 
rapidly  follow  bim  up  and  eaeh  aun  carefully  abadow  oao  of  tha 
DppDwig  sde.    In  hindlina  the  ball  only  one  hand  nay  be  aitd, 

a  foul,  as  ai»  does  the  brAffing  of  the  rail  or  the  dde,  during  any 

Ert  of  the  game,  the  standing  on  or  uuchlnff  of  the  bottom  of  tha 
th  except  for  the  purpose  of  resdaa,  iaterferfag  or  impeding  aa 
opponent  in  any  way.  nnleis  he  be  holding  the  ball,  holding  the  bal 
under  water  when  taekled.  iumpiog  from  Ihe  bottom  or  piuliinf  tB 
from  the  side  (eicept  st  ituting  sc  reaaninj)  in  order  to  i^y  the 
baB  or  duck  an  opponent,  haldine,  puiUng  back  or  pushing  off  from 
an  opportent,  turmng  on  the  back  to  hick  at  an  opponent,  sttining 
a  player  at  the  etut  or  restart  to  mt  a  good  push  oQ,  throwing  the 
ball  at  the  nalkeeper  from  a  tree  throw  or  refusing  to  play  the  bail 
at  the  command  of  the  refneeailer  afoul  or  theball  baibemoot 
of  the  field  of  play.  Dribbling  or  nrikinf  the  ball  it  held  10  be  not 
holding,  but  hfliog,  cajT^og.  pressing  under  water  or  placbw  tbv 
harKi  under  or  over  the  ball  when  BctualFy  touching,  is  hoUinf  ; 
dribt>ling  up  the  bath  and  tbroucli  the  posts  la  permiiHible.  Then 
iM  a  penalty  area,  4  yds.  rron  eau  goal-poH.  and  the  ima^nary  line 
aooB  the  bath  is  act  allowed  to  be  pasted  by  the  reapecdvE  nnl. 
keepen,  otherwise  they  commit  a  fouL  They  may  stand  todwnd 
their  Eoal.  touch  the  ball  with  both  hands  or  jump  tram  the  bottom 
-  -■  -•--  '  "  ■-■  -  -  ill  other  renecis  the  ame  rules  as  to  fouls 
St.   In  any  ease  they  an 

■■- f.  If  Iheyi*-  - 

jIs  which  lh_ 

10  have  been  committed  willully  there  are  very  severe  penalties,  and 
those  guilty  of  jhemaie  ordered  out  irf  the  water  until  a  goal  has  been 
■eorerT,  thus  for  the  lime  being  crippling  the  side.  T>e1ibersl<4y 
wasting  time,  starting  before  the  word  "  Go."  taking  up  a  powlioa 
within  t  yd*,  of  the  opponent's  goal,  changing  pmtioo  after  the 
whifltlehasblownforBiiee  throw  or  other  vmiuritoppagG  of  p^y. 
or  cfeliboately  tpUshing  an  opponent  in  the  face,  are  all  held  to  be 
wilful  fouls.  Whenever  the  whistle  blows  for  fouls  the  playen  hsve 

of  the  liayer  to  whom  the  free  throw  was  awarded.  A  player  who 
has  been  wilfully  fouled  within  4  ydL  of  his  opponent's  gosl  line  it 
dven  a  penalty  throw,  and  (he  coruequenre  is  that  a  cuk  match 

11  often  won  by  leaun  of  a  pbyer  clciibentely  breakint  the  rules 
■hen  his  goal  19  hotly  aaoiled.  In  ordinary  fouli  the  Isll  must 
(ouch  another  player  before  a  gosl  can  be  scared,  but  in  peruhy 

gDalkeejvr.   After  each 

minuEei,  during  whir^  they  leave  the  water.  Fouls.  ba]f4ime  and 
lime  nre  declared  by  whiiit,  ipd  goals  by  bell. 

The  game  rtauim  careful  prxiicxofsmsit  and  tclentlkpsinng. 
ride  and  back-lunded  throwi,  and  aicurale  shooting.    For  thn 

trldby  the  leading  dubt.  who  also  cnipneer  competitions  aa  points 
for  diootini  al  gooL 
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It  was  not  uota  Che  fonBatfoa  of  the  London  W*t«r  Polo 
Lthf^  in  1889  that  the  gume  was  specially  catered  for,  but  a 
form  of  It  had  previously  been  known  and  played  in  several 
parts  of  Enj;Iand  and  Scodand.  In  X870  the  old  London  Swim- 
TDxnfi  Association,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Amateur 
Swimming  Association,  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules 
for  a  game  of  "  Football  in  the  water,"'  but  no  report  of  that 
committee  appears  to  have  been  presented.  In  1S76  aquatic 
handball  matches  were  played  in  the  sea  off  Bournemouth  by 
members  of  the  Bournemouth  Premier  Rowing  Club,  and  in  1877 
there  were  similar  matches  at  the  annual  competition  for  the 
Bon  Accord  Club  in  the  river  Dec,  and  a  year  prior  to  that 
some  rules  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Aberdeen  Club.  The  game 
at  length  found  its  way  to  the  Midlands,  and  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Midland  Aquatic  Football  Association,  whose  rules  were 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  vogue  in  America,  where  goals 
are  scored  by  placing  the  ball  in  a  marked-out  apace  called 
"  goal."  In  1883  Birmingham  Leander  played  All  England  at 
Portsmouth;  in  i88s  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association  took 
official  recognition  of  the  game,  and  in  x88S  started  the  English 
championship,  this  being  won  the  first  year  by  Burton-on-Trent. 
Then  came  the  foundation  of  the  London  Water  Polo  League, 
through  whose  agency  county  associations  came  into  being, 
inter-county  matches  were  played,  and  international  gauMS 
arranged.  The  first  county  matches  were  played  in  18^,  and 
the  first  international  the  same  year,  the  game  being  between 
England  and  Scotland  at  Kensington  Baths  on  28th  July. 
England  was  beaten  by  four  goals  to  none,  but  the  outcome  of 
the  match  was  the  cementing  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  associations,  and  the  gradual  spread  of 
the  game,  until  Uie  English,  Irish,  Scottish  and  Welsh  associa- 
tions joined  together  and  formed  an  international  board,  without 
whose  sanction  none  of  the  rules  of  the  game  can  now  be  altered. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  met  for  the  first  time  in  1891,  and  since 
then  the  Blues'  committee  of  each  university  have  given 
swimming  and  water  polo  a  "  half  blue."  The  game  has  become 
popular  in  many  European  countries,  and  friendly  matches 
between  English  and  continental  clubs  are  frequently  played. 
It  has  also  extended  to  Egypt,  India  and  Australia,  in  which 
countries  the  British  rules  have  been  adopted. 

See  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association's  Handbook  for  rules  of 
the  game  and  instructions  to  referees.  (W.Hy.) 

WATER  RIGHTS.  By  the  kw  of  England  the  property  in 
the  bed  and  water  of  a  tidal  river,  as  high  as  the  tide  ^bs  and 
flows  at  a  medium  spring  tide,  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  crown 
or  as  a  franchise  in  a  grantee  of  the  crown,  such  as  the  lord  of 
ft  manor,  or  a  district  council,  and  to  be  extra-parochial.  The 
bed  and  water  of  a  non-tldal  river  are  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  person  through  whose  kind  it  flows,  or,  if  it  divide  two 
properties,  to  the  riparian  iMoprietors,  the  rights  of  each  extend- 
ing to  midstream  (ad  medium  fi!um  aquae).  In  order  to  give 
riparian  rights,  the  river  must  flow  in  a  defined  channel,  or  at 
least  above  ground.  The  diminution  of  underground  water 
collected  by  percolation,  even  though  malicious,  does  not  give 
a  cause  of  action  to  the  owner  of  the  land  in  which  it  collects, 
it  being  merely  damnum  sine  injuria,  though  he  is  entitled  to 
have  it  unpolluted  unless  a  right  of  pollution  be  gained  against 
him  by  {description.  The  right  to  draw  water  from  another's 
well  is  an  easement,  not  a  profit  d  prendre,  and  is  therefore 
claimable  by  custom.  ^  As  a  general  rule  a  riparian  proprietor, 
whether  on  a  tidal  or  a  non-tidal  river,  has  fuH  rights  of  user 
of  his  property.  Most  of  the  statute  law  will  be  found  in  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Acts  1843  to  1891,  and  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater 
Fisheries  Acts  x86i  to  1886.  In  certain  cases  the  rights  of  the 
riparian  proprietors  are  subject  to  the  intervening  rights  of  other 
persons.  These  rights  vary  according  as  the  river  is  navigable 
or  not,  or  tidal  or  not.  For  instance,  all  the  riparian  proprietors 
might  combine  to  divert  a  non-navigable  river,  though  one 
abne  could  not  do  so  as  against  the  others,  but  no  combination 
of  riparian  proprietors  could  defeat  the  right  of  the  public  to 
have  a  navigable  river  maintained  undiverted.  We  shall  here 
oonsider  shortly  the  rights  enjoyed  by.  and  the  limitations 


imposed  upon,  ripuiao  piopiieton,  to  addition  to  those  falling 
under  the  head  of  fishery  or  navigation.  In  these  matters 
Englbh  law  is  in  substantial  accordance  With  the  law  of  other 
countries,  most  of  the  rules  being  deduced  from  Roman  law. 
Perhaps  the  main  difference  is  that  running  water  is  in  Roman 
law  a  res  communis^  like  the  air  and  the  sea.  In  England, 
owing  to  the  greater  value  of  river  water  for  manufacturing 
and  other  pur]x>ses,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  common  property, 
even  though  it  may  be  used  for  navigation;  The  effect  of  this 
difference  is  that  certain  rights,  public  in  Rraoan  law,  such  as 
mooring  and  unloading  cargo,  bathing,  drying  nets,  fishing  for 
oysters,  digging  for  j»and,  towing,  &c,  are  only  acquirable  by 
prescription  or  custom  in  En^and.  By  Roman  law,  a  hut  might 
lawAolly  be  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  tidal  river;  in 
England  such  a  building  would  be  a  mere  trespass.  Preaching 
on  the  foreshore  is  not  legal  unksa  by  custom  or  prescription 
'  {Uattdudao  Urban  Council  v.  Woods,  1899,  2  Ch.  705).  Nor 
j  may  a  fisherman  who  dredges  for  oysters  appropriate  a  part  of 
J  the  foreshore  for  storing  them  {Truro  Corporation  v.  Rcwet  1903, 
I  2  K.B.  709). 

The  right  of  userof  the  water  of  a  natural  stream  cannot  be  better 
defcribed  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Kingsdown  in  1858:  "  fi)r  the 

general  law  applicable  to  running  streams,  every  riparian  proprietor 
as  a  right  to  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  use  of  water  flowing 
past  his  land — for  instance,  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  water  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  his  cattle,  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
effect  which  such  use  may  have  in  case  of  a  deficiency  upon  pro* 
Vrietors  lower  down  the  stream.  But.  further,  he  has  a  right  to  the 
use  of  it  for  any  purpose,  or  what  may  be  deemed  the  extraordinary 
use  of  it,  provided  he  docs  not  thereby  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
other  proprietors,  either  above  or  below  him.  Subject  to  this  con- 
dition, he  may  dam  up  a  stream  for  the  purposes  of  a  mill,  or  divert 
the  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  But  ne  has  no  right  to  inter- 
cept the  regular  now  of  the  stream,  if  he  thereby  interferes  with  the 
lawful  use  of  the  water  by  other  proprietors,  and  inflicts  upon  them 
a  sensible  injury  "  (Miner  v.  GUmour,  13  Moore's'P.C.  Cases,  156). 
The  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  where  the  flow  of  water  is  artificial 
rest  on  a  different  principle.  As  the  artificial  stream  is  made  by  a 
person  for  his  own  benefit,  any  right  of  another  person  as  a  ripanan 
proprietor  does  not  arise  at  common  law,  as  in  the  case  of  a  natural 
stream,  but  must  be  established  by  grant  or  prescription.  If  its 
or^in  be  unknown  the  inference  appears  to  be  that  riparian  pro- 
prietors have  the  same  rights  as  if  tne  stream  had  been  a  natural 
one  (Baity  v.  Clark,  1903,  i  Ch.  640).  The  rights  of  a  person  not  a 
riparian  proprietor  who  uses  land  abutting  on  a  river  or  stream  by 
the  licence  or  grant  of  the  riparian  proprietor  are  not  as  full  as  thouga 
he  were  a  riparian  iMroprietor.  for  he  cannot  be  imposed  as  a  riparian 
proprietor  upon  the  other  proprietors  without  their  consent.  The 
effect  of  this  appears  to  be  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  sensibly  affect 
their  rights,  even  by  the  ordinary  as  distinguished  from  the  extra- 
ordinary use  of  the  water.  Even  a  riparian  proprietor  cannot  divert 
the  stream  to  a  place  outside  his  tenement  and  there  use  it  for  pur- 
poses unconnected  with  the  tenement  (McCartney  v.  Londonderry 
fir  Louth  SvriUy  Fly.  Co.,  19OA,  A.C.  301). 

The  limitations  to  which  the  right  ci  the  riparian  prpprietof*  is 
subject  may  be  divided  into  those  existing  by  common  right,  those 
imposed  for  public  purposes,  and  those  established  against  him  by 
crown  grant  or  by  custom  or  prescription.  Under  the  first  head 
comes  tne  public  right  of  navigation,  of  anchorage  and  fishery  from 
b<»tB  (in  tidal  waters),  and  of  taking  shell-fish  (and  probably  other 
fi^h  except  royal  fish)  on  the  shore  of  tidal  waters  as  far  as  any 
right  of  iseveral  fishery  does  not  intervene.  Under  the  second  head 
would  fall  the  right  of  eminent  domain  by  which  the  state  takes 
riparian  rig^hts  for  public  pur)>oses,  compensating  the  proprietor, 
the  restrictions  upon  the  sporting  rights  of  the  proprietor,  as  by 
acts  forbidding  the  taking  of  fish  in  close  time,  and  the  Wild  Birds 
Protection  Acts,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  ground  of  public  health. 
as  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  iB'jfO  and  the  regulations  of  port 
sanitary  authorities.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  rivers  in 
England  may  be  exercised  by  ofiicers  of  the  crown,  as  by  commis- 
sioners of  sewers  or  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  1866.  A  brid^  IB  erected  and  maintained  by  the  county 
authorities,  and  the  riparian  proprietor  must  bear  any  inconvenience 
resulting  from  it.  An  example  of  an  adverse  right  by  crown  grant 
is  a  ferry  or  a  port.  The  crown,  moreover,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
realm,  has  jurisdiction  to  restrain  the  removal  of  the  foreshore,  the 
natural  barrier  of  the  sea,  by  its  owner  in  case  of  apprehended  danger 
to  the  coast.  The  rights  established  against  a  riparian  proprietor  by 
private  persons  must  as  a  rule  be  based  on  prescription  or  custom, 
only  on  prescription  where  they  are  in  the  nature  of  profits  d  prendre. 
The  public  cannot  daim'such  rights  by  prescription,  still  less  by 
custom.  Among  such  rights  arc  the  right  to  land,  to  discharge  cargo, 
to  tow  to  dry  nets,  to  beach  boats,  to  take  sand,  shingle  or  water,  to 
have  a  sea-wall  maintained,  to  pollute  the  water  (subject  to  the  Rivers 
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Pollution  Act),  to  water  cattle,  Ac.  lo  nine  cuea  the  validity  of 
local  riparian  customs  has  been  rccognued  by  the  legislature.  The 
right  to  enter  on  lands  adjoining  tidal  waters  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing for  and  landing  herrings,  pilchards  and  other  sca-hsh  was  con- 
firmed to  the  fishermen  of  &>mer8et,  Devon  and  Cornwall  by  i  Jac.  1. 
C«  !!•  Digging  sand  on  the  shore  of  tidal  waters  for  use  as  manure 
on  ine  land  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Devoa  and  Cornwall  by 
7  Jac.  I.  c.  1 8.  The  public  right  of  taking  or  killing  rabbits  in  the  day- 
time on  any  aea  bank  or  river  bank  in  the  county  (rf  Lincoln,  so  far 
as  the  tide  extends,  or  within  one  furlong  of  such  bank,  was  preserved 
by  the  Larceny  Act  i88i.  It  should  be  noticed  that  rights  of  the 
public  may  be  subject  to  private  rights.    Where  the  river  is  navt< 

Sbie,  although  the  right  ot  navigation  is  common  to  the  subjects  of 
c  realm,  it  may  be  connected  with  a  right  to  exclusive  access  to 
riparian  land,  the  invasion  of  which  may  form  the  ground  for  legal 
pitxeedings  by  the  riparian  proprietor  (see  Lyon  v.  The  Ftskmomfjtfs' 
Company,  1876.  1  A.C.  662).  There  is  no  comnnon-iaw  right  of 
support  by  subterranean  water.  A  grant  of  land  passes  all  water- 
courses, unless  reserved  to  the  ffrantor. 

A  freshwater  lake  appears  to  Be  governed  by  the  same  law  as  a 
Qon-tidal  river,  surface  water  being  Aorx  soli.  The  preponderance  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  riparian  proprietors  as  agamst 
the  crown.  Most  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  BriOtm  v.  Cormuan, 
1878.  3  A.C.  6a8. 

Unlawful  and  maliciousinjury  to  sea  and  river  banks,  towing  paths, 
sluices,  flood-gates,  mill-dams,  &c.  or  poisoning  fish,  is  a  crime 
under  the  Malicious  Damage  Act  i86i. 

Ftrry  is  a  franchise  created  by  grant  or  prescription.  When 
created  it  is  a  highway  of  a  special  description,  a  monopoly  to  be 
used  onlv  for  the  public  advantage,  so  that  the  toll  levied  must  be 
reasonable.    The  grantee  may  have  an  action  or  an  injunction  for 


infringement  of  his  rights  bv  competition  unless  the  mfnngement 
be  by  act  of  parliament.  In  Hopktns  v.  C.N,  Ry  Co.,  1877.  2 
Q.B.D.  224  (followed  in  Dibdtn  v.  Skirrow,  1907,  i  Ch.  43^).  it  was 


Id  that  the  owner  of  a  ferry  cannot  maintam  an  action  for  lots  (J 
traflfic  caused  by  a  new  bridge  or  ferry  made  to  provide  for  new  traffic 
Many  ferries  are  now  rcsrulatcd  by  local  acts. 

Wetr,  the  gur^es  of  Domesday,  the  kidellus  of  Magna  Carta,  as 
appurtenant  to  a  fishery,  is  a  nuisance  at  common  law  unless  granted 
by  the  crown  before  12^3.  From  the  etyrmology  of  ktdeltui  the  weir 
was  probably  at  first  of  wicker,  later  of  timber  or  stone  The  owner 
of  a  several  nshery  in  tidal  waters  cannot  maintain  his  claim  to  a  weir 
unless  he  can  show  a  title  going  back  to  Magna  Carta.  In  private 
waters  be  must  cbim  by  grant  or  prescription.  Numerous  fishery 
acts  from  2^  l^dw.  1 11.  st.  4.  c.  4  deal  with  weirs,  especially  with  regard 
to  salmon  nshery.  An  interesting  case  is  Hanbury  v.  Jenkins,  1901, 
a  Ch.  401 ,  where  it  was  held  that  a  grant  of  "  wears  "  in  the  Usk  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1516  passed  the  bcdof  the  river  as  wdl  as  the  right 
of  fishing. 

Miil  may  be  erected  by  any  one,  subject  to  local  regulations  and 
to  his  detaining  the  water  no  longer  than  u  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  working  of  the  whccL  But  if  a  dam  be  put  across  running  water, 
the  erection  of  it  can  only  be  justified  by  grant  or  prescription,  or  (in 
a  manor)  by  manorial  custom.  On  navigable  nvers  it  must  have 
exbted  before  1272.  The  owner  of  it  cannot  pen  up  the  water 
permanently  so  as  to  make  a  pond  of  it. 

Batkinf,— The  reported  cases  affect  only  sea-bathing,  but  Hall 
(p.  160)  tt  of  opinion  that  a  right  to  bathe  in  private  waters  nay 
exist  by  prescription  or  custom.  There  is  no  conunon-law  right  to 
bathe  in  the  sea  or  to  place  bathing-machines  on  the  shore.  Pre- 
scription or  custom  b  necessary  to  support  a  claim,  whether  the  fore- 
diore  is  the  property  of  the  crown  or  of  a  private  owner  (.Brinckmau 
V.  MalUy,  1901,  2  Ch.  313).  Bathing  in  the  aea  or  in  rivers  is  now 
often  regulated  by  the  by-laws  of  a  local  authority. 

5cotfaiM.~The  law  of  Scotland  is  in  general  accordance  with  that 
of  Engbnd.  One  of  the  principal  differences  is  that  in  Scotland. 
if  a  cnarter  state  that  the  aea  is  the  boundary  of  a  grant,  the 
foreshore  is  included  in  the  srant,  subject  to  the  burden  of  crown 
riehts  for  pubfic  purposes.  Persons  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery 
OR  thtf  coast  of  Scotland  have,  by  11  Ceo.  III.  c  31.  the  right  to  use 
the  shore  for  100  yds.  from  high-water  mark  for  landing  and  drying 
nets,  erecting  huU  and  curine  fish.  By  the  Army  Act  1881.  s.  143. 
soldiers  on  the  march  in  Scotland  pay  only  half  toll  at  ferries.  Tiic 
right  of  ferry  b  one  of  the  regalia  minora  acquirable  by  prescriptive 
possession  on  a  charter  of  barony.  Sea-creens  are  private  pioperty. 
The  right  to  takjS  seaweed  from  another's  foreshore  may  be  prescribed 
as  a  servitude.  Interference  with  the  free  passage  of  salmon  by 
abstraction  of  water  to  artificial  channels  b  restrainabk  by  interdict 
fPtrM  v.  Earl  of  Kintore,  1906.  A.C.  478).  See  the  Salmon  Fisheries 
(Scotland)  Acts  1828  to  1868. 

In  Ireland  the  law  b  in  general  accordance  with  that  of  England. 
In  i{.  v.  Clinton,  I.R.  4  C.L.  6,  the  Irish  court  went  perhaps  beyond 
any  English  precedent  in  holding  that  to  carry  away  dritt  seaweed 
from  the  foreshore  is  not  larceny.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Act  1876 
was  re-enacted  for  Ireland  by  the  similar  act  of  1893. 

In  the  United  Slates  the  common  bw  of  England  was  originally 
Che  law,  the  state  succeeding  to  the  right  of  the  crown.  Tms  was 
no  doubt  sufficient  in  the  thirteen  original  states,  which  are  not 
traversed  by  rivers  of  the  largest  sise,  but  was  not  generally  followed 
when  It  bettmc  obvious  that  new  conditions,  unknown  in  England. 


had  arisen.  Accordingly  the  soil  oC  aavigabk  rivers,  fnih  or  salt; 
and  of  lakes,  w  vesica  in  the  state,  which  has  power  to  regulate 
navigation  and  impose  tolls.  The  admiralty  jiu'isdiction  of  the 
United  States  extends  to  all  public  navigable  nvers  and  lakes  where 
commerce  is  carried  on  between  different  states  or  with  foreign 
nationa  {Genesee  Chief  v.  Fitakngk,  12  Howard's  Rep.  443).  And 
in  a  case  decided  in  1893  it  was  held  that  the  open  waters  of  the 


great  lakes  are  "  high  seas  "  within  the  meaning  of  f  ^346  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  {uS.  v.  Rodger s,  150  U.S.  Rep.  249).  A  state 
may  establish  ferries  and  authorize  dams.     But  if  w-ater  from  a 
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dam  overflow  a  public  highway,  an  indictable  nuisance  is  caused. 
The  right  of  eminent  domain  b  enerciaed  to  a  gicater  extent  than 
in  England  in  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  sites  for  mills  and  the 
construction  of  levees  or  emt>ankments,  especially  on  the  Mississipui. 
In  the  drier  country  of  the  west  <ind  in  the  mining  districts,  the 
common  law  as  to  irrigation  has  had  to  be  altered,  and  what  «-as 
called  the  "  Arid  Region  Doanne  "  «'aa  gradually  established.  By 
it  the  first  user  of  water  has  a  right  by  priority  of  occupation  if  he 
give  notice  to  the  public  of  an  intention  to  appropriate,  provided 
that  he  be  competent  to  hold  land. 

Authorities  — Hall's  Essay  on  Ike  Rigjkts  of  Ike  Crown  on  fie  Sas- 
Skore  (1830)  has  been  re-tdited  in  187S  and  1888.  See  also  S.  A. 
and  H.  S.  Moore.  History  and  Lav  0?  Fiskeries  (1903).  Among 
American  authorities  arc  tne  works  of  Angcll.  Gould  and  Pomcroy, 
on  Waters  and  Watercourses,  Washburn  on  Easements,  Angcll  on 
the  Rigkt  of  Property  in  Tide  Waters,  Kimey  on  imgttum  and  tlie 
Reportlatko  Senate  on  Jrngattan  {1900).  (J-W.) 

WATBR-8(X>itP10If,  an  aquatic  hemipterous  Insect  of  the 
family  Nepidae,  so  called  from  its  superficial  resemUance  to  a 
scorpion,  which  b  due  to  the  modification  of  the  legs  of  the 
anterior  pair  for  prehension,  and  to  the  presence  of  a  long 
slender  process,  simulating  a  tail,  at  the  posterior  end  of  the 
abdomen.  The  common  British  species  \Nepa  cinerea)  lives 
in  ponds  and  stagnant  water,  and  feeds  upon  aquatic  animal 
organisms  principally  of  the  losea  kind.  Respiration  in  the 
adult  b  effected  by  means  of  the  caudal  process,  which  consists 
of  a  pair  of  half -tubes  capable  of  being  locked  together  to  form 
a  siphon  by  means  of  which  air  b  conducted  to  the  tracheae 
at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  when  the  tip  of  the  tube  b  thrust 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  lo  immature  forms  the  siphon 
IS  undeveloped  and  breathing  takes  place  thnnigh  six  pairs  of 
abdominal  spiracles.  The  egg^,  laid  in  the  stems  of  plants, 
are  supplied  with  seven  filamentotis  processes  which  float  freely 
in  the  water. 

In  Nepa  the  body  U  broad  and  flat;  but  in  an  allied  water-bug, 
Ranatra,  which  contains  a  single  British  species  (R.  linearis),  it  u 
bng  and  narrow,  while  the  less  are  very  slender'  and  elongate. 
Certain  exotic  mcmbera  of  thb  group,  aometimea  erroneously 
referred  to  the  Nepidae,  but  really  tormmg^a  special  family.  Bel»* 
stomidae.  are  of  large  «ze.  a  South  American  spedea*  Belostama 
grande,  reaching  a  length  of  between  4  and  5  in. 

WATERSHED,  in  physical  geography,  the  line  septrating  the 
headstreams  tributary  to  two  different  river-systems  or  basins. 
Alternative  terms  are  *'  water-parting  "  and  "  divide."  The 
crest  of  a  mountain  ridge  forms  the  most  dearly  marked  water- 
shed; in  a  plain  country  of  gentle  slope  {e.g.  the  central  plain  of 
Ireland)  the  watershed  b  often  difficult  to  txace,  as  the  head- 
waters of  two  different  river  systems  may  merge  in  marshes  or 
lakes  at  the  highest  levels.  In  a  mountainous  country,  where 
two  streams,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  but  having  their 
sources  adjacent,  are  both  gradually  eroding  or  cutting  back 
the  land  at  their  heads,  a  pass  is  formed.  In  such  cases,  wfame 
one  stream  erodes  faster  than  the  other,  the  stronger  may 
ultimately  "  behead  "  the  weaker,  and  "  capture  "  some  of  iU 
wateis,  whose  flow  b  diverted  from  one  basin  to  another. 

WATERSPOUT,  a  local  vorticular  storm  occurring  over  a 
waur-surface,  and  in  origin  and  form  similar  to  a  tornado  {q.v.) 
over  the  land.  A  whirling,  funnel-shaped  cloud,  first  observed 
as  a  pendant  from  the  mass  of  storm-cloud  above,  seems  to 
grow  downwards,  tapering,  towards  the  water-surface,  which  b 
violently  agitated,  and  finally  (when  the  spout  b  fully  developed) 
appears  to  be  drawn  up  to  meet  the  ck>ud  from  above.  This 
appearance  is  deceptive,  as  the  bulk  of  the  water  carried  along 
by  the  whirling  spout  b  condensed  from  the  atmosphere,  and. 
even  when  the  spout  b  formed  over  a  salt-water  surface,  b 
found  to  be  fresh.  Waterspouts  occur  most  frequently  over 
the  warm  seas  of  the  tropics,  but  they  are  not  confined  to  tbo 
warmer  uopical  seasons,  or  even  to  k>w  latitudes. 
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VATBS  tarHT.    Thii  irtlde  ii  conADtd  lo  the 

and  itonge  o(  wtiti  for  domtiiic  and  induilriil 
inlfEtioM,  uid  Lti  purification  on  m  Ittgt  tcalc-    Tlie  coavcyancc 
«(  nUr  ii  dealt  iritli  [n  the  article  Aqumut 

CoLucniic  Aaus 

5ii)/ita  ITBferi.— Any  arw,  lartc  ot  im 
■nrtace  Iram  ny  pan  o(  m 
valer  would  Aow  by  grai 
walercoucH  i>  coounoDly  known  in  Europe  as  ibe  "  hydro- 
fnphic  batin  "  above  that  point.  In  Englitb  it  hai  been  ulltd 
iDdiBerenily  the  "catchnient  basin,"  ibc  "gathering  ground." 
tht  "  dralnag*  area  "  and  the  "  walojhed,"  The  latter  leitn. 
tliou^b  originally  equivalent  (o  the  Ceroian  WasiiriclitUr— 
"  waier-furting"— is  perhtpa  leul  open  lo  objection.  The 
water-parting  ii  the  lint  boandiog  nicli  an  area  and  icpauiing 
It  from  other  wiLmhcda.  The  banki  of  a  waienoane  or  lidei 
ofa  valley  a^di&linsuished  aa  the  right  and  left  bank  rnpettivefy, 
the  iiKcliiLot  being  undFniooJ  lo  be  looking  down  the  valley 

The  >ur[a(c  ol  the  eanh  ■•  nnly  imperiimble,  and  the 

of  »  much  of  the  rainfall  ai  >inkj  Into  the  ground  and  ii  not 
enporaled,    Thua  lh«  £gun  *nd  arta  o(  >  surface  waierahtd 

ground  wttenhed;  and  Ibe  flow  In  any  mlemurK,  eipccially 
from  a  unall  mtetshcd.  may,  by  iriion  of  ondergiound  So* 
Irom  or  into  other  w^^Tcnheda,  be  dispropor- 
lionale  lo  the  area  apparently  dnincd  by  Ihal 

When  DO  reiervalr  eiiila,  the  volume  ol  { 
Gontinuoui  lupply  from  any  watershed  area  i 
^^  bevidently  limited  to  the  loinimum,    : 
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When,  however,  a  rBsrvoit  ij  employed  to  equaliie  the 
flow  during  and  before  the  period  ol  dry  wtatbit,  the  minimuDi 
flow  coatlauoualy  available  may  be  increaaed  to  > 
much  higher  figure,  depending  upon  the  capacity  of  ■•**• 
that  roervoir  in  relation  to  the  mean  Row  ol  the  itnam  mpplying 
it^  In  aucb  a  caae  the  fiat  cuential  in  determining  the  yield 
■•  in  aKenain  the  rainfall.  For  tbii  purpoae,  if  there  are  no 
raln.gaoges  on  the  drainage  aici  in  question,  an  eltimaie  may 
be  formed  irom  nuoicroua  gauging!  throughout  the  cooniiy, 
moat  ol  which  are  publlahed  in  Briliii  RaiitjaU,  initialed  by  tbc 
lale  Mr  C.  J  Synoni.  F.R.S..  and  sow  carried  »  hy  Dr  U.  S. 
Min  '    Bnl  eicepi  in  the  bands  ot  those  who  have  ipenl  yean 


iclbod  m 


upon  the  dniini 


gauge,  unless  the  trea  is  very  level,  may  give  renilta  widely 
diflereni  Irom  the  mean  [all  on  the  whole  area.  Unqualified 
reliance  upoa  tingle  gauges  in  the  pait  has  beeo  Ihe  cause  of 
■enous  erron  in  the  ealinaied  retaiioa  between  rainfall  and 
Bow  o9  the  ground. 

The  unrerlaintie*  are  Hlmtraced  by  tJie  followTnf  actual  eumpfe: 
A  battery  rA  founnn  lain-gautes.  in  the  lame  verticat  pLiric,  on 
ground  havini  the  natural  pnHile  ihown  hy  Ihe  irvtio*!  Ilig.  I), 
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nnoi  be  determined  from  the  rain- 
rly  depends  upoB  Ihe  power  of  Ihe 


>s  and  upwards,  largely 


tbereiore  aolely   from 

bclween 

a   blth  and   a 

quarter  of  a  cubic  fool  per  lecand  per  1000  a 

res     Thmugh. 

out  the  course  ol  the 

river  Severn. 

he  head.» 

atera  ol  which 

are  chiefly  supplied  1 

om  sucb  fomu 

lions.  Ihu 

rale  does  not 

materially  change,  ev 

0  down  10  th 

cily  ol  Worcester,  past 

which  Ihe  diwharge  Do 

wsfrom  1,156. 

But  in  tmiller 

.reaa,  which  on  the  a« 

aiily  near. 

r  lo  Ihe  water- 

paning.  the  limit*  are 

much  wider. 

discharge  ii  generaUy  s 

mailer. 

tenth  ol  a  cubic  ItNji,  and  upon  an  upljnd  Silurian  nrra  of  040  acres. 
giving  no  VLtiblc  uv,fi  o{  any  pcculiamjr,  the  dlKrharge  fell,  on  the 

pee  1000  acres-  In  thli  ca»e.  however,  want  of  the  water  ptobably 
naued  through  the  bedi  and  iointi  of  rocki  to  an  adjoining  valley 

would  probably  have  been  couidcrably  greater.  The  Thamrt  ai 
Teddingion.  fed  largely  from  creliceou)  aieai.  fell  during  Icn  days  in 
September  1S98  (ihe  aciificial  ahilractions  for  Ihe  inspry  of  London 
being  added)  to  abavi  one-Hilh  of  a  cubic  fool,  and  since  lUotkr 
diK:harge  has  orownBally  fallen,  in  each  <i  six  Mker  raies.  to  about 
one-Afthof  ambic  loM  perHcondper  loaoacre*.  Owing.  ho> ever, 
to  Ibe  very  variable  perncabilily  of  tbeilraia.iheiributarinol  the 
Thames,  when  separately  gauged  in  dry  aeaiooB,  yield  Ihe  most 

«f  AiidmuiB  diachartea  from  their  ntean  values  increases  as  the 
•eparale  anas  diminish.  In  ihe  eautern  and  iouIh^Bslern  couniles 
of  England  even  greater  variety  of  dry  weather  flow  prevaili  than  in 
the  west,  and  Dpon  the  chalk  formaiions  ihrif  are  generally  no 
sorfaee  stream*,  eacepl  sock  as  bursi  oDi  alierwei  weather  aad  form 

he  graake*.  owias  id  the  great  quaailiy  of  waier 


e.  gauge  C  recorded  »%  anare  than  gauge  D  only  70  II. 
,  while  at  C.  in  i»97.  Ihe  rainfall  was  acluaUy  jo%  gitatet 
t  ]  only  ]M  ft.  away.  The  greatly  varying  ai«tnbuti<Mi  of 
I  over  Iiiat  length  of  itoo  ft.  ia  ihowa  by  the  dolled  liaes 
■  ' -■- tarkably  con- 


in  a  vertical  ii^neby  the  prevailing  winds  b.,-.-..  .- _. .-- 

M — after  fiassing  the  slc^  bank  ai  C  t>'niay  be  readily  understood. 
Such  examples  snow  the  importance  of  placing  any  nin-gange,  so  lar 
as  possible,  upon  a  plane  suKace  cf  the  eanb— boriaonlal.  or  ao 
inclined  that,  if  pradueed,  especially  in  the 'direction  of  prevaihng 
winda,  il  will  cut  the  mean  lev^  of  the  area  whoHi  mean  lainUU  is 
intended  to  be  rcwesenled  by  that  gauge.  It  Im  been  commooly 
stai^  thai  rainfall  increases  wiiblhealtltude.  Thiiwlwgadly  live. 
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they  contained  at  the  altitude  increaied.  But  until  the  clouds  rise 
above  the  hill  there  is  an  obvious  countervailing  tendency  to  com- 
pression, and  in  steep  slopes  this  may  reduce  or  entirely  prevent  pre- 
cipitation until  the  summit  is'reached,  when  a  fall  of  pressure  with 
commotion  must  occur.  Very  high  mountain  ranges  usually  consist 
o(  many  ridges,  among  which  rain<k>uds  are  entangled  in  their 
ascent,  and  in  such  cases  precipitation  towards  the  wuiaward  side  of 
the  main  range,  though  on  the  leeward  sides  of  the  minor  ridges  of 
which  it  is  formed,  may  occur  to  bo  large  an  extent  that  before  the 
summit  b  reached  the  clouds  are  exhausted  or  nearly  so,  and  in  this 
case  the  total  precipitation  is  less  on  the  leeward  than  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  toe  main  range;  but  in  the  moderate  heights  of  the 
United  Kingdom  it  more  commonly  happens  from  the  causes  ex- 
plained that  precipitation  is  prevented  or  greatly  retarded  until  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  is  reached.  The  following  cauw  also  contributes 
to  the  latter  effect.  Imagine  deven  raindrops  A  to  K  to  fall  simul- 
taneously and  eaui-distantly  from  the  horixontal  plane  A  M.  A  strong 
wind  is  urging  tne  drops  from  left  to  right.  The  drops  A  and  K  may 
be  readily  conceived  to  be  equally  diverted  by  the  wind,  and  to  fafl 
near  the  tops  of  the  two  hills  respectively.  Not  so  drop  C,  for  directly 
the  summit  is  passed  the  wind  necessarily  widens  out  vertically  and, 
having  a  greater  space  to  fill,  loses  forward  velocity.  It  may  even 
eddy  backwards,  as  indicated  by  the  curved  arrows,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  in  walking  up  a  steep  hill  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  flight  oT  the  clouds,  to  find  tnat  the  rain  is  coming  from 
behind.  Much  the  nme  tendency  exists  with  respect  to  all  drops 
between  B  and  E,  but  at  F  the  wind  has  begun  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  new  regime  and  to  assume  more  regular  forward  motion,  and 
as  j  is  approaoicd,  where  vertical  contraction  of  the  passage  through 
which  the  wind  must  pass  takes  place,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  lift  the  raindram  beyond  their  proper  limits.  The  general  effect 
is  that  the  lain  falling  from  between  C  and  K  is  spread  over  a  greater 
area  of  the  earth  G'lv  than  that  falling  from  the  equal  space  between 
B  and  F,  which  reaches  the  ground  within  the  smaller  area  B'F'. 
From  this  cause  also,  therefore,  the  leeward  side  of  the  valley  re- 
ceives more  rain  than  the  windward  side.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west,  and  some  misapprehen- 
sbn  has  been  caused  by  the  bare,  but  perfectly  correct,  statement 
that  the  general  sk»pe  towards  the  western  coast  is  wetter  than 
that  towards  the  eastern.  Over  the  whole  width  of  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  or  of  the  Welsh  mountain  ranges  only,  this  is  so; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  leeward  side  ofan  individual  valley 
or  range  of  hills  generally  receives  more  rain  than  the  windward  side. 
Successive  abstraction  of  raindrops  as  the  rain-clouds  pass  over 
ridge  after  ridge  causes  a  gradually  diminishing  precipitation,  but 
this  is  generally  insufficient  to  reverse  the  locau  conditions,  which 
tend  to  the  contrary  effect  in  individual  ranges.  The  neglect  of 
these  facts  has  led  to  many  errors  in  estimating  the  mean  rainfall  on 
watershed  areas  from  the  fall  observed  at  gauges  in  paiticular  parts 
of  those  areas. 

In  the  amplest  case  of  a  ungle  mountain  valley  to  be  used  for  the 
supply  of  an  impounding  reservoir,  the  rainfall  would  be  known  at 
five  points,  throe  being  in  the  axis  of  the  valley,  of  whkh  one  b  near 
the  point  of  interscctwo  of  that  axb  with  the  boundary  of  the 
watershed.  Then,  in  order  to  connect  with  these  the  effect  of  the 
right-  and  left-hand  sbpes.  there  shoukl  be  at  least  one  gauge  on  each 
side  about  the  middle  height,  and  approximately  in  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  valley  passing  through  the  central  gauge.  The 
relative  depths  recorded  in  the  several  gauges  depend  mainly  upon 
the  direction  of  the  valley  and  steepness  of  the  bounding  hills.  The 
gauge  in  the  bottom  of  tne  valley  farthest  from  the  source  will  in  a 
wkle  valley  generally  record  the  least  rainfall,  and  one  of  those  on 
the  south-west  nde,  tne  highest.  M  uch  will  depend  upon  the  judicious 
pUcing  of  the  gauged  Each  gauge  should  have  for  lo  or  15  yds. 
around  it  an  untntemipted  plane  fairly  representing  the  general 
level  or  inclination,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  ground  for  a  much 
larger  distance  around  it.  The  earliest  records  of  such  gauges 
should  be  carcfally  examined,  and  if  any  apparently  anomalous 
result  b  obuincd,  the  cause  should  be  traced,  and  when  not  found 
in  the  gauge  itself,  or  in  its  treatment,  other  gauges  should  be  used  to 
check  n.  The  central  gauee  b  useful  for  correcting  and  checking  the 
others,  but  in  such  a  perfectly  simple  case  as  the  straight  valley 
above  assumed  it  may  be  omitted  in  calculating  the  results,  and  if 
the  other  four  gauges  are  properly  placed,  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
their  resulu  wiU  probably  not  differ  wklelv  from  the  true  mean  for 
the  valley.  But  such  records  carried  on  for  a  year  or  many  years 
would  afford  no  knowledge  of  the  worst  conditwns  that  could  arise 
in  tonger  periods,  were  it  not  for  the  exbtencc  of  much  okler  gauges 
not  far  distant  and  subject  to  somewhat  nmilar  conditions.  The 
nearer  such  kmg-perioa  gauges  are  to  the  Vocal  gauges  the  more 
likely  are  their  records  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
work  of  the  late  Mr  JamesGlaisher.F.R.S.,  of  the  late  Mr  G.J.  Symons. 
F.R.S..  of  the  Meteorological  Office  and  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  has  resulted  in  tne  establishment  of  a  vast  number  of  rain- 
gauges  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  b  generally, 
though  not  always,  found  that  the  mean  rainfall  over  a  k>ng  period 
can  be  determined,  for  an  area  upon  whkh  the  actual  fall  b  known 
only  for  a  short  period,  by  assigning  to  the  missing  years  of  the  short- 
period  gauges,  rainfalls  bcanng  the  same  proportkm  to  tho<ic  of 
oorrespoodmg  years  in  the  long-period  gauges  that  the  rainfalls  of 


the  known  years  in  the  short-period  gauges  bear  to  those  of  corre- 
sponding yean  in  the  long-period  gauges.  In  making  such  compari- 
sons, it  IS  always  desirable,  if  possible,  to  select  as  standards  long^ 
period  gauges  which  are  so  situated  that  the  short-period  dbtrlct  litt 
between  them.  Where  suitably  placed  long-penod  gauges  exist, 
and  where  care  has  been  exercised  in  ascertainmg  the  autnentidty 
of  their  records  and  in  making  the  comparisons,  tlie  short  records  of 
the  local  gauges  may  be  thus  carried  back  into  the  long  periods  with 
nearly  correct  results. 

Rainfall  b  proverbblly  uncertain;  but  it  would  appear  ivom  the 
most  trustworthy  records  that  at  any  given  pbce  the  total  rainfall 
during  any  period  of  50  years  will  be  within  1  or  3  %  of  the  total 
rainful  at  the  same  place  during  any  other  period  of  50  years,  while 
the  records  of  any  period  of  35  years  will  generally  be  found  to  fall 
withia  %k  %  of  the  mean  of  50  years.  It  is  equaUy  satisfactory  to 
know  tnat  there  is  a  neariy  constant  ratio  on  any  given  area  (ex- 
ceeding perhaps  1000  acres)  between  the  true  mean  annual  rainlaD, 
the  rainfall  01  the  driest  year,  the  two  driest  consecutive  years 
and  any  other  groups  of  driest  consecutive  years.  Thus  in  any 
period  of  50  years  the  driest  year  (not  at  an  indivklual  gauge  but 
upon  such  an  area)  will  be  about  63%  of  the  mean  for  the  50 
years. 

That  in  the  two  driest  consecutive  years  will  be  about  75%  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  the  three  driest  ooosecuttve  years  will  be  about  80  %  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  the  four  driest  consecutive  years  will  be  about  83  %  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  the  five  driest  consecutive  years  wilt  be  about  85  %  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  the  six  driest  consecutive  years  will  be  about  86|  %  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  variations  of  actual  rainfall  produced  by 
irregular  surface  levels,  the  very  small  area  of  a  single  rain-gauge  (s 
subject  to  much  greater  variations  in  short  periods  than  can  possibly 
occur  over  larger  areas.  If.  therefore,  instead  of  regarding  only  the 
mean  rainfall  of  several  gauges  over  a  series  of  years,  we  compare  the 
relative  falls  in  short  intcr\'als  of  time  among  gauges  yielding  the 
same  general  averages,  the  discrepancies  prove  to  be  very  great,  and 
it  follows  that  the  maximum  possible  intensity  of  disdiarge  from 
different  areas  rapidly  increases  as  the  siae  of  the  watershed  decrsasea. 
Extreme  cases  01  local  discharge  are  due  to  the  phenomena  known 
in  America  as  "  ck>ud-bursts,  which  occasionally  occur  in  Great 
Britain  and  result  in  discharges,  the  intensities  of  which  have  rarriy 
been  recorded  by  rain-gauges.  The  periods  of  such  discharges  are 
so  short,  their  positions  so  isolated  and  the  areas  affected  so  small* 
that  we  have  little  or  no  exact  knowledge  concerning  them,  though 
their  disastrous  results  arc  well  known.  They  do  not  directlv  affect 
the  question  of  supply,  but  may  very  seriously  affect  the  works  from 
which  that  supply  is  given. 

Where  in  thb  article  the  term  "  evaporttioo  *'  n  used  alone, 
it  b  to  be  understood  to  indude  absorption  by  vegetaUon. 
Of  the  total  quantity  of  rainfall  a  very  variable  pro-  Brvorw 
portion  b  rapidly  absorbed  or  re-evaporated.    Thus    aoamm0 


in  the  western  mountain  dbtricts  of  Great  Britain,  aiosi 
largely  composed  of  nearly  impermeable  rocks  moro  '^^ 
or  less  covered  with  pasture  and  mooriaad,  the  water  evaporated 
and  absorbed  by  vegetation  is  from  13  to  15  in.  out  of  a  ninfaH 
of  80  in.,  or  from  16  to  iQ%,  and  Is  neariy  constant  down  to 
about  60  in.,  where  the  proportion  of  loss  fa  therefore  from  » 
to  25%.  The  Severn  down  to  Worcester,  draining  1,156,000  acres 
of  generally  flaiicr  land  largely  of  the  same  lltho^n^cal  character, 
gave  in  the  dry  season  from  the  tst  of  July  1887  to  the  joth 
of  June  1888  a  loss  of  17*93  i".  upon  a  rainfall  of  S7'34  in.  ot 
about  66%;  while  in  the  wet  season,  tst  of  July  x88»  to  the 
30th  of  June  1883,  the  loss  was  at '09  In.  upon  a  xminfall  of 
43*26  in.,  or  only  49%.  Upon  the  Thames  basin  down  to 
Teddington.  having  an  area  of  s,3S3i00o  acres,  the  loss  in  the 
dry  season  from  the  1st  of  July  1890  to  the  50th  of  June  1891 
was  17-32  in.  out  of  a  rainfall  of  21*62  in.,  or  79%;  while  in 
the  wet  season,  xst  of  July  t888  to  the  30lh  of  June  x^,  it  was 
18-96  out  of  29-22  in.,  or  only  65%.  In  the  eastern  counties 
the  rainfall  is  tower  and  the  evaporation  approximately  the 
same  as  upon  the  Thames  area,  so  that  the  percentage  of  loss 
b  greater.  But  these  are  merely  broad  examples  and  averages 
of  many  still  greater  variations  over  smaller  areas.  They  show 
generally  that,  as  the  rainfall  increases  on  any  given  areaevaporsr 
tion  increases,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  Agsin,  the  loss 
from  a  given  rainfall  depends  greatly  upon  the  previous  season. 
An  inch  falling  in  a  single  day  on  a  saturated  mountain  area 
will  neariy  all  reach  the  rivers,  but  if  it  falls  during  a  drought 
si^vcn-cighths  may  be  lost  so  far  as  the  pei;^  of  the  drought 
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is  concerned.  In  such  a  oae'most  of  the  water  is  absoriied  by 
the  few  upper  inches  of  soil,  only  to  be  re-evaporated  daring  the 
next  few  days,  and.  the  small  proportion  which  sinks  into  the 
ground  probably  issues  in  springs  many  months  later.'  Thlis 
the  actual  yield  of  rainfall  to  the  streams  depends  largely  upon 
the  nx)de  of  its  time-distribution,  and  without  a  knowledge 
of  this  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  yield  of  a  particular 
rainfall.  In  estimating  the  evaporation  to  be  deducted  .from 
the  rainfall  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  flow  into  a 
reservoir,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  loss  from  a 
constant  water  surface  is  nearly  one  and  a  hall  times  as  great  as 
from  the  intermit tently  saturated  land  surface.  Even  neglecting 
the  isolated  and  local  discharges  due  to  excessive  and  generally 
onreoorded  rainfall,  the  variation  in  the  discharge  of  all  streams, 
and  eq>eciaUy  of  mountain  streams,  is  very  great..  We  have 
seen  that  the  average  flow  from  mountain  areas  in  Great  Britain 
towards  the  end  of  a  dry  season  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  a 
cubic  foot  per  second  per  ^000  acres.  Adopting  thb  general 
minimum  as  the  unit,  we  find  that  the  flow  from  such  areas  up 
to  about  5000  acres,  whose  mean  annual  rainfall  exceeds  40  in., 
may  be  expected  occasionaily  to  reach  300  cub.  ft.,  or  1500  such 
units;  while  from  similar  areas  of  20,000  or  30,000  acres  with 
the  same  mean  rainfall  the  discharge  sometimes  reaches  1300  or 
1300  such  units.  It  is  well  to  compare  these  results  with  those 
obtained  from  much  larger  areas  but  with  lower  mean  rainfall. 
The  Thames  at  Teddington  has  been  continuously  gauged  by 
the  Thames  Conservators  since  1883,  and  the  Severn  at  Wojrcester 
by  the  writer,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  during 
the  to  years  i88x  to  1890  indusve.  The  highest  flood,  common 
to  the  two  periods,  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
February  1883.  On  that  occasion  the  Thames  records  gave  a 
discharge  of  7-6  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  acres,  and  the 
Severn  records  a  discharge  of  8*6  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000 
acres,  or  38  and  43  respectively  of  the  above  units;  while  in 
February  x88x,. before  the  Thames  gaugings  were  commenced, 
the  Severn  had  risen  to  47  of  such  units,  and  subsequently  in 
May  x886  rose  to  50  such  units,  though  the  Thames  about  the 
same  time  only  rose  to  t$.  But  in  November  1894  the  Thames 
rose  to  about  80  such  units,  and  old  records  on  the  Severn 
bridges  show  that  that  river  must  on  many  occasions  have  risen 
to  considerably  over  zoo  units.  In  both  these  cases  the  natural 
maximuib  discharge  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  storage 
produced  by  artificial  canalization  of  the  rivers. 

These  illustrations  of  the  enormous  variability  of  discharge 
serve  to  explain  what  is  popularly  so  little  understood,  namely, 
the  advantage  which  riparian  owners,  or  other  persons 
interested  in  a  given  stream,  may  derive  from  works 
constructed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  water  of  that  stream— it  may  be  to  a  totally 
Afferent  watershed— for  the  purposes  of  a  town  supply.  Under 
modem  legislation  no  such  abstraction  of  water  is  usually 
allowed,  even  if  limited  to  times  of  flood,  except  on  condition 
of  an  augmentation  of  the  natural  dry-weather  flow,  and  this 
ccmdition  at  once  involves  the  construction  of  a  reservoir.  The 
water  supplied  to  the  stream  from  such  a  reservoir  is  known 
as  "  compensation  water,"  and  is  generally  a  first  charge  upon 
the  works.  This  water  is  usually  given  as  a  continuous  and 
uniform  flow,  but  in  special  cases,  for  the  convenience  of  mill- 
owners,  as  an  intermittent  one.'  In  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  it  generally  amounts  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  so-called  "  available  supply."  In  Wales  it  is  usually 
about  one-fourth,  and  elsewhere  still  less;  but  in  any  case  it 
amounts  to  many  times  the  above  unit  of  one-fifth  of  a  cubic 
foot  per  second  per  1000  acres.  Thus  the  benefit  to  the  fisheries 
and  to  the  riparian  owners  generally  is  beyond  all  question;  but 
the  cost  to  the  water  authority  of  conferring  that  benefit  is 
also  very  great — commonly  (according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
natural  flow  intended  to  be  renderied  uniform)  20  to  35%  of 

*>Tbe  volume  of  compensation  water  is  usually  fixed  as  a  given 
fraction  of  the  so-called  '*  available  supply  "  (which  by  a  convention 
that  has  served  its  purpose  well,  is  understood  to  be  the  average  flow 
of  the  stream  during  the  three  consecutive  driest  yean). 


the  whole  expenditure  upon  the  reservoir  works.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  proportioning  of  the  size  of  a 
reservoir  to  its  work  was  a  very  rough  opoation.  yhUmf 
There  were  few  rainfall  statistics,  little  was  known  atm 
of  the  total  loss  by  evaporation,  and  still  less  of  its  *^**^ 
distribution  over  the  different  periods  of  dry  and 
wet  weather.  Certain  general  principles  have  since  been  laid 
down,  and  within  the  proper  limits  of  their  application  have 
proved  excellent  guides.  In  conformity  with  the  above-men- 
tioned convention  (by  which  compensation  water  is  determined 
as  a  certain  fraction  of  the  average  flow  during  the  three  driest 
conaect^tive  years)  the  available  supply  or  flow  from  a  given 
area  is  still  understood  tp  be  the  -average  annual  rainfall  during 
those  years,  less  the  corresponding  evaporation  and  absorption 
by  vegetation.  But  this  is  evidently  only  the  case  when  the 
reservoir  impounding,  the  water  from  such  an  area  is  of  just 
sufficient  capacity  to  equalize  that  flow  without  possible  exhaus- 
tion  in  any  one  of  the  three  summers.  If  the  reservoir  were 
larger  it  might  equalize  the  flow  of  the  four  or  more  driest 
consecutive  years,  which  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  three;  if  smaller,  we  might  only  be  able  to  count  upon 
the  average  of  the  flow  of.  the  two  driest  consecutive  years,  and 
there  are  many  reservoirs  which  will  not  yield  continuously 
the  average* flow  of  the  stream  even  in  the  single  driest  year. 
With  further  experience  it  has  become  obvious  that  very  few 
reservoirs  are  capable  of  equalizing  the  full  flow  of  the  three 
consecutive  driest  years,  and  each  engineer, 'in  estihiating  the 
yield  of  such  reservoirs,  has  deducted  from  the  quantity  asccc- 
taincd  -on  the  assumption  that  they  do  so,  a  certain  quantity 
representing,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  overflow  which  in 
one  or  more  of  such  years  might  be  lost  from  the  reservoir. 
The  actual  size  of  ,tbe  reservoir  which  would  certainly  yield 
the  assumed  supply  throughout  the  driest  periods  has  therefora 
been  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  Empirical  rules  have  grown 
up  assigning  to  each  district,  according  to  its  average  rainfall, 
a  particular  number  of  days'  supply,  independently  of  any  inflow, 
as  the  contents  of  the  reservoir  necessary  to  secure  a  given  yield 
throughout  the  driest  Reasons.  But  any  such  generalizations 
are  dangerous  and  have  frequently  led  to  disappointment  and 
sometimes  to  needless  expenditure.  The  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  in  such  matters  will  always  be  necessary,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  important  to  formulate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
conditions  upon  which  that  judgment  should  be  based.  Thus 
in  order  to  determine  truly  the  continuously  available  discharge 
of  any  stream,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  mean  flow 
of  the  stream,  as  represented  by  the  rainfall  less  the  evaporation, 
but  also  the  least  favourable  distribution  of  that  flow  throughout 
any  year. 

The  most  trying  time-distribution  of  which  the  author  has  had 
experience  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  which  he  has  been  able  to 
discover  from  a  comparison  of  rainfalls  upon  nearly  impermeable 
areas  exceeding  1000  acres,  is  graphically  represented  by  the  thick 
irregular  line  in-  the  left-hand  half  of  fig.  3,  where  the  total  flow  for 
the  driest  year  measures  100  on  the  vertical  percentage  scale;  the 
horizontal  time  scale  being  divided  into  calendar  months. 

The  diagram  applies  to  ordinary  areas  suitable  for  reservoir  con- 
struction and  in  which  the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream  reaches  about 
one-fifth  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second  pjer  1000  acres.  Correspondingly, 
.the  straight  line  a  a  represents  unKormly  distributed  supply,  also 
cumulatively  recorded,  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  over  the  same 
period.  But,  apart  from  the  diurnal  fluctuations  of  consumption 
which  may  be  equalized  by  local  "  service  rcservoitB."  uniform 
distribution  of  supply  throughout  twelve  months  is  rarely  what  we 
require;  and  to  represent  the  demand  in  most  towns  correctly,  we 
should  increase  the  angle  of  this  line  to  the  horizontal  during  the 
summer  and  diminish  it  during  the  winter  months,  as  indicatra  by 
the  dotted  lines  b  b.  The  most  notable  features  of  this  particular 
diuram  are  as  follows:  Up  to  the  end  of  59  days  (to  the  28th  Febru- 
ary) the  rate  of  flow  w  shown,  by  the  greater  steepness  of  the  thick 
line,  to  be  greater  than  the  mean  for  the  year,  and  the  surplus 
water^-about  11%  of  the  flow  during  the  year — must  be  stored: 
but  during  the  184  days  betwieen  this  and  the  end  of  the  343rd  day 
(31st  August)  the  rate  of  flow  is  generally  below  the  mean,  whife  from 
that  day  to  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  again  for  the  most  part  abo\-e  the 
mean.  Now,  in  order  that  a  reservow  may  enable  the  varying  flow, 
represented  cumulativi>ly  by  the  irregular  line,  to  be  discharged  in 
a  cootinuoua  and  uniform  flow  to  satisfy  a  demand  represented 
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cumuUtivcly  by  the  stfaight  line  a  a.  !u  capacity  must  be  such  that 
it  will  liold  not  only  the  1 1  %  surplus  of  the  same  year,  but  that,  on 
June  loth,  when  this  surplus  has  been  used  to  satisfy  the  demand,  it 
will  still  contain  the  water  c  d — 19% — stored  from  a  previous  year; 
otherwise  between  June  loth  and  August  31st  the  reservoir  will  be 
empty  and  only  the  drv  weather  flow  of  the  stream  will  be  available 
for  supi^y.  In  short,  if  the  rcscr\'oir  is  to  equalize  the  whole  flow  of 
this  year,  it  must  have  a  capacity  equal  to  the  greatest  deficiency 
c  ^  of  the  cumulative  flow  below  the  cumulative  demand,  plus  the 
sr«itest  excess  «/of  the  cuqiulalive  flow  over  the  cumulative  demand. 
This  capacity  is  represented  by  the  height  of  the  line  aV  (drawn 
parallel  to  d  a  from  the  point  of  maximum  surplus/)  vertically  above 
the  point  of  greatest  deficiency  t,  and  equal,  on  the  vertical  scale,  to 
the  difference  between  the  height  c*48%  and  t*78%  or  30%  of 
the  stream>flow  during  the  driest  year.  A  reservoir  so  proportioned 
to  the  stream-flow  with  a  proper  addition  to  avoid  drawing  off  the 
bottom  water,  would  probably  be  safe  in  Great  Britain  in  any  year 
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After  the  reservoir  begins  to  fan*<-ni  this  case  at  the  end  of  Febniary 

— no  ordinary  change  in  the  variation  of  4emand  can  affect  toe 
question,  subject  of  course  to  the  cumulative  demand  not  exctediag 
tne  reservoir  yield  for  the  assumed  year  of  minimum  rainfaO.  In 
assuming  a  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  below  the  mean, 
resulting  in  an  overflow  equal  in  this  case  to  6  «  at  the  end  of  February 
and  increasing  our  reservoir  to  meet  it,  we  assume  abo  that  some 
additional  supply  to  that  reservoir  beyond  the  11  %  of  the  stream- 
flow  from  the  driest  year  can  be  obtained  from  the  previous  year. 
In  relation  to  this  supply  from  the  previous  year  the  most  tiying 
assumption  is  that  the  ramfall  of  that  year»  together  with  that  ol  the 
driest  year,  will  be  the  rainfall  of  the  two  dncst  consecutive  years. 
We  have  already  seen  that  while  the  rainfall  of  the  driest  of  50  years 
b  about  63%  of  the  mean,  that  of  the  driest  two  consecutive 
yean  is  about  75  %  of  the  mean.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  driest  cannot  have  a  rainfall  less  than 
about  87  %  01  the  mean.   As  the  loas  by  evap<Kation  is  a  deduction 

lying  between  a  constant  figure  and  a 
aircct  proportional  to  the  rainfall,  we 
should  err  on  the  safe  side  in  assuming 
the  flow  in  the  second  driest  year  to  be 


increased  pcoportionally  to  the  rainfall, 
or  by  the  difference  between  63 


Fic.  3. 

for  a  uniform  demand  equal  to  the  cumuhitave  itream-flow;  or,  if  it 
failed,  that  failure  would  be  of  very  short  duration,  and  would 
probably  only  occur  once  in  «>  years. 

It  may  be  at  first  sight  objected  that  a  case  b  assumed  In  which 
there  is  no  overflow  before  the  reservoir  begins  to  fall,  and  therefore 
no  such  loss  as  generally  occurs  from  that  cause.  Thb  b  true,  but  it 
is  only  so  because  we  have  made  our  reservoir  large  enough  to  contain 
in  addition  to  its  stock  of  19?^  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  all  the 
surplus  water  that  passes  during  the  earlier  months  in  this  driest  year 
with  its  least  favourable  tinie-distribution  of  flow.  Experience 
shows,  in  fact,  that  if  a  different  distribution  of  the  assumea  rainfall 
occurs,  that  distribution  will  not  try  the  reservoir  more  severely  while 
the  hitherto  assumed  uniform  rate  of  demand  is  maintained.  But,  as 
above  stated,  the  tinae-distributba  of  demand  is  never  quite  uniform. 
The  particular  drought  shown  on  the  diagram  is  the  result  of  an 
exceptionally  early  deficiency  of  rainfall  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  variation  of  demand  shown  by  the  dotted  line  6  0,  b  the  most 
trying  condition.  The  reservoir  begins  to  fall  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  continues  to  do  so  with  few  and  short  exceptions  uiuil  the  end  of 
August,  and  it  so  happens  that  about  the  end  of  August  thb  dotted 
line,  b  b  representing  actual  cumulative  demand,  crosses  the  straight 
line  a  a  of  uniform  demand^  so  that  the  excesaof  tlemand,  represented 
by  the  slope  from  June  to  September,  b  balanced  by  the  deficiency  of 
demand,  represented  by  the  flatter  slope  in  the  first  five  months, 
exoeot  as  regards  the  small  quantity  b  «  near  the  end  of  February, 
which,  not  having  been  drawn  off  dunngjanuary  and  February,  must 
overflow  before  tne  end  of  February.  To  avoid  thb  loss  the  1 1  %  is 
in  this  case  to  be  increased  by  the  small  quantity  b  i  determined  bv 
ficamination  of  the  variatioa  of  the  aaual  from  a  constant  demand. 


_  and  «7 
wuH  to  24%  of  the  mean  of  50  years. 
This  34%  01  the  50  years*  mean  flow  b 
38%  of  the  driest  year's  flow  in  fig.  3, 
and  b  ther^ore  mud)  more  than 
suiBcient  to  ensure  the  reservoir  begin- 
ning the  driest  year  with  a  stock  equal 
to  the  greatest  deficiency — io%--o£ 
the  cumiuatiife  flow  of  that  year  beyond 
the  cumulative  demand. 

But  in  determining  the  capacity  of 
reservoirs  intended  to  yield  a  supply 
of  water  equal  to  the  mean  flow  oif 
two,  three  or  more  years,  the  onor, 
though  on  the  safe  side,  caused  by 
assuming  the  evaporation  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  rainfall,  b  too  groat 
to  be  neglected.  The  evaporation 
slightly  increases  as  the  rainfall  in- 
creases,  but  at  nothing  like  so  high 
a  rate.  Having  determined  thii 
evaporation  for  the  second  driest  con- 
secutive year  and  deducted  it  from 
the  rainfall— which,  as  above  stated, 
cannot  be  less  than  S7  %  of  the  mean 
of  50  years — we  may,  as  shown  on 
fig.  3,  extend  our  cumulative  diagram 
of  demand  and  flow  into  the  reservoir 
from  one  to  two  years. 

The  whole  diagram  shows,  by  the 
greater  gradient  of  the  unbroken 
straight  lines,  the  greater  demand 
which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  reservoir  to  the  extent  necessary  to  equalize  the  flow 
of  the  two  driest  consecutive  years.  The  new  capacity  is  cither 
ckoT^  h\  whichever,  in  the  particular  case  under  investigation, 
b  the  greater.  In  the  ilhistralion  the  c'  A'  is  a  little  greater, 
measuring  47 1  %  of  the  flow  of  the  driest  year.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  group  in  a  single  diagram  any  number  of  consecutive 
driest  years,  and  either  aKertain  the  reservoir  capacity  necessary 
for  a  given  uniform  yield  (represented  cumulatively  by  a  straight 
line  corresponding  with  oV,  but  drawn  over  all  the  years  instead 
of  one),  or  conversely,  having  set  up  a  vertical  from  the  most 
trying  point  in  the  line  of  cumulative  flow  (c  or  tf  in  fig.  3— 
representing,  in  percentage  of  the  total  annual  flow  of  the  driest 
year,  the  capacity  of  reservoir  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
provide)  we  may  draw  a  straight  line  a'"  a*"  of  uniform  yield 
from  the  head  of  that  vertical  to  the  previous  point  of  maximum 
excess  of  cumulative  flow.  The  line  a'  a'  drawn  from  xero 
parallel  to  the  first  line,  produced  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
diagram,  will  cut  the  vertical  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  the 
percentage  of  the  driest  year's  flow  which  may  be  safely  drawn 
continuously  from  the  reservoir  throughout  the  two  years.  It 
Is  to  be  observed  that  any  irregularity  in  the  rate  of  supply 
from  the  reservoir  may  occur  between  the  critical  periods  of 
maximum  excess  of  cumulative  flow  and  maximum  deficiency 
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of  €um«ihtiv<e  flow  (/  and  c  respectively,  in  the  one  year  diagram) 
which  does  not  increase  the  aggregate  cumulative  supply 
between  those  points,  or  cause  the  line  of  cumulative  supply 
from  the  reservoir  to  cut  the  line  of  cumulative  flow  into  it. 

From  -diagrains  constructed  upon  these  principles,  the  general 
dtagraro  (fig.  4)  has  been  pnxlucea.  To  illustrate  its  use,  assume  the 
case  of  a  mean  rainfall  of  50  in.,  figured  in  the  right-hand  column  at 
the  end  of  a  curved  line,  and  of  14  in.  of  evaporation  and  absorption 
by  vegetation  as  stated  in  the  note  on  the  diagram.  The  ordinate 
to  any  point  upon  this  curved  line  then  represents  on  the  left-hand 
scale  the  maximum  continuous  yield  per  day  for  each  acre  of  drainage 
area,  from  a  reservoir  whose  capacity  is  equal  to  the  corresponding 
abscissa.  As  an  example,  assume  that  we  can  conveniently  construct 
a  reservoir  to  contain,  in  addition  to  bottom  water  not  to  be  used. 
300,000  gallons  for  each  acre  of  the  watershed  above  the  point  of 
iftterception  by  the  proposed  dam.  We  find  on  the  left-hand  scale  of 
yield  that  the  height  of  the  ordinate  drawn  to  the  50-inch  mean  rain- 
fall curve  from  200,000  on  the  capacity  scale,  is  1457  gallons  per  day 
per  acre;  and  the  straight  radial  line,  which  cuts  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  curved  line  and  the  co-ordinates,  tells  us  that  this 
reservoir  will  equalise  the  flow  of  the  two  driest  consecutive  years. 
Similarly,  if  we  wish  to  equalise  the  flow  of  the  three  driest  con- 
secutive years  we  change  the  coK>rdinates  to  the  radial  line  figured  3, 
and  thus  find  that  the  available  capacit)r  of  the  reservoir  must  be 
376,000  gallons  per  acre,  and  that  in  consideration  of  the  additional 
expense  of  such  a  rescrvmr  we  shall  increase  the  daily  yield  to  161 2 
gallons  per  acre.  In  the  same  manner  it  will  be  found  that  by  means 
of  a  reservoir  having  an  available  capacity  of  only  118,000  gallons 
per  acre  of  the  watershed,  we  may  with  the  same  rainfall  and  evapora- 
tion secure  a  daily  supply  of  1085  gallons  per  acre.  In  this  case  the 
Mt-hand  radial  line  passes  through  the  point  at  which  the  co- 
ordinates meet,  showing  that  the  reservoir  will  just  equalise  the  flow 
of  the  driest  year..  Similarly,  the  yield  from  any  given  reservoir, 
or  the  capacity  required  for  any  yield,  correspondli^  with  any  mean 
rainfall  from  30  to  too  in.,  ana  with  the  flow  over  any  period,  from 
the  driest  year  to  the  six  or  more  consecutive  driest  yeisrs,  may  be 
determtnea  from  the  diagram. 

It  b  instructive  to  note  the  ratio  of  increase  of  reservoir  capacity 
and  yidd  respectively  for  any  given  lainfall.  Thus,  assuming  a 
mean  rainfall  df  60  in.  during  50  years,  subject  to  evaporation  and 
absorption  equal  to  14  in.  throughout  the  dry  period  under  considera- 
tion, we  find  from  the  diagram  the  following  quantities  (in  gallons 
per  acre  of  drainage  area)  and  corresponding  ratios: — 
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(5) 
1475 
1922 
2108 
2220 
2294 
2350 


(6) 
100 

»30-3 
1429 
150-5 
155-5 
159*3 
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(7) 
o 

303 

9*7 
5-3 
3-3 

2-4 


On  comparing  columns  3  and  6  or  a  and  7  it  appears  that  so  great  is 
the  increase  required  in  the  size  01  a  reservoir  in  relation  to  its  in- 
creased yield,  that  only  in  the  most  favourable  places  for  reservoir 
construction,  or  under  the  most  pressing  need,  can  it  be  worth  while 
to  go  beyond  the  capacity  necessary  to  render  uniform  the  flow  of  the 
two  or  three  driest  consecutive  years. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  diagram  fig.  4  does  not 
relieve  the  reader  from  any  exercise  of  judgment,  except  as  regards 
the  net  capacity  of  reservoirs  when  the  necessary  data  have  been 
obtained.  It  is  merely  a  geometrical  determination  of  the  conditions 
necessarily  consequent  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  upon  a^pven 
mean  rainfall  over  many  years,  upon  evaporation  and  absorption  in 

Earticutar  years  (both  of  which  he  must  judge  or  determine  for 
imself),  and  upon  certain  limiting  variations  oithe  rainfall,  already 
stated  to  be  tne  result  of  numerous  records  maintained  in  Great 
Britain  for  mon  than  50  years.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  total  capacity  of  a  reservoir  must  be  greater  than  its  net  available 
capacity,  in  order  that  in  the  driest  seasoiu  fish  life  may  be  main- 
tamed  and  no  foul  water  may  be  drawn  off. 

Applied  to  most  parts  of  Ireland  and  some  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
the  diagram  will  give  results  rather  unduly  on  the  ufe  side,  as  the 
extreme  annual  variations  of  rainfall  are  less  than  in  most  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  Throughout  Europe  the  annual  variations  follow 
nearly  the  same  law  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  some  parts  the 
distribution  of  rainfall  in  a  single  year  is  often  more  trying.  The 
droughts  are  longer,  and  the  rain,  when  it  falls,  especially  along  the 


Mediterranean  coast,  is  often  concentrated  hito  shorter  peHodk. 
Moreover,  It  often  falls  upon  sun-heated  rocks,  thus  increanng  the 
evaporation  for  the  time;  but  gaugings  made  by  the  writer  in  the 
northern  Apennines  indicate  that  this  loss  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  fall  and  of  the  consequent  now.  In 
such  regions,  therefore,  for  reservoire  equalising  the  flow  of  2  or  rooie 
years,  the  capacity  necessary  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
required  in  Great  Britain.  As  the  tropics  are  approached,  even  in 
mountain  districts,  the  irregularities  become  greater,  and  occasion- 
ally  the  rainy  season  is  entirely  absent  for  a  single  year,  though  the 
mean  rainfall  is  considerable. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  only  with  the  collection  and  storage 
of  that  portion  of  the  rainfall  which  flows  over  the  surface  of 
nearly  impermeable  areas.  Upon  such  areas  the  _^ 
loss  by  percolation  into  the  ground,  not  retrieved  in  ««# 
the  form  of  springs  above  the  point  of  interception 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  only  loss  to  the  stream 
is  that  already  considered  of  re-evaporation  into  the  air  and  of 
absorption  by  vegetation.  But  the  crust  of  the  earth  varies 
from  almost  complete  impermeability  to  almost  complete 
permeability.  Among  the  sedimentary  rocks  we  have,  for 
example,  in  the  day  slates  of  the  Silurian  formations,  rocks 
no  less  cracked  and  fissured  than  others,  but  generally  quite 
impermeable  by  reason  of  the  joints  being  packed  with  the  very 
fine  clay  resulting  from  the  rubbing  of  ^te  upon  slate  in  the 
earth  movements  to  which  the  cracks  are  due.  In  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  the  Greensand  and  the  upper  Chalk,  we  find  the 
opposite  extremes;  while  the  igneous  rocks  are  for  the  most 
part  only  permeable  th  virtue  of  the  open  fissures  they  contain. 
Wherever,  below  the  surface,  there  are  pores  or  open  fissures, 
water  derived  from  rainfall  is  (except  in  the  rare  cases  of  displace* 
ment  by  gas)  found  at  levels  above  the  sea  determined  by  the 
resistance  of  solids  to  its  passage  towards  some  neighbouring 
sea,  lake  or  watercourse.  Any  such  level  b  commonly  known 
as  the  level  of  saturation.  The  positions  of  brings  are  deter- 
mined by  permeable  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  ground 
below  the  general  level  of  saturation,  and  frequently  also  by  the 
holding  up  of  that  level  locally  by  comparatively  impermeable 
strata,  sometimes  combined  with  a  fault  or  a  synclinal  fold  of 
the  strata,  forming  the  more  permeable  portion  into  an  under* 
ground  basin  or  channel  lying  within  comparatively  impermeable 
boundaries.  At  the  lower  lips  or  at  the  most  permeable  parts 
of  these  basins  or  channels  such  rainfall  as  does  not  flow  over  the 
surface,  or  is  iM>t  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  vegetation,  and 
does  not,  while  still  below  ground  reach  the  level  of  the  sea, 
issues  as  springs,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  continued  flow  of  rivers 
and  streams  during  prolonged  droughts.  The  average  volume 
in  dry  weather,  of  such  flow,  generaUy  reduced  to  terms  of  the 
fraction  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second,  per  thousand  acres  of  the 
contributing  area,  is  commonly  known  in  water  engineering 
as  the  "  dry  weather  flow  "  and  its  volume  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  as  the  "  extreme  dry  weather  flow." 

Perennial  springs  of  large  volume  rarely  occur  in  Great 
Britain  at  a  suflicient  height  to  afford  supplies  by  gravitation; 
but  from  the  limestones  of  Italy  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  very  considerable  volumes  issue 
far  above  the  sea-level,  and  are  l!ius.available.  without 
pumping,  for  the  supply  of  distant  towns.  On  a  small  scale, 
however,  springs  are  fairly  distributed  over  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  there  are  no  formations,  except  perhaps  blown  sand,  which  do 
not  vary  greatly  in  their  resistance  to  the  percolation  of  water, 
and  therefore  tend  to  produce  overflow  from  underground  at 
some  points  above  the  valley  levels.  But  even  the  rural  popula- 
tions have  generally  found  surface  springs  insufiiciently  constant 
for  their  use  and  have  adopted  the  obvious  remedy  of  sinking 
wells.  Hence,  throughout  the  world  we  find  the  shallow  w^ 
still  very  common  in  rural  districts.  The  shallow  well,  however, 
rarely  supplies  enough  water  for  more  than  a  few  houses,  and 
being  commonly  situated  near  to  those  houses  the  water  is  often 
seriously  polluted.  Deep  wells  owe  their  comparative  immunity 
from  pdlution  to  the  circumstances  that  the  larger  quantity 
of  water  yielded  renders  it  worth  while  to  pump  that  water  and 
convey  it  by  pipes  from  comparatively  unpolluted  areas;  and 
I  that  any  impurities  in  the  water  must  have  passed  through  ■ 
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coDsidenble  depth,  and  by  far  the  !ax^  part  of  them  through 
a  great  length  of  filtering  material,  and  most  have  taken  so 
long  a  time  to  reach  the  well  that  their  organic  character  has 
disappeared.'  The  principal  water-bearing  formations,  Utiliaed 
in  Great  Britain  by  means  of  deep  wells,  are  the  Chalk  and  the 
New  Red  Sandstone.  The  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk  ait  perme- 
able almost  through  their  mass.  They  hold  water  like  a  sponge, 
but  part  with  it  under  pressure  to  fissures  by  which  they  are 
intcnected.and,  in  tfie  case  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  to  ducts  following 
beds  of  flints.  A  well  sunk  in  these  formations  without  striking 
any  fissure  or  water-bearing  flint  bed,  receives  water  only  at 
a  veiy  slow  rate;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  one  or 
nune  of  the  natural  water-ways,  the  quantity  of  water  capable 
of  being  drawn  from  it  will  be  greatly  increased. 

It  is  a  notable  peculiarity  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk 
formations  that  below  their  present  valleys  the  underground 
water  passes  more  freely  than  ebewhere.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chalk  fissuits  are  almost  invariably  rounded 
and  enlarged  by  the  erosion  of  carbonic  acid  carried  from  the 
surface  by  the  water  passing  through  them.  These  fissures 
take  the  place  of  the  streams  in  an  impermeable  area,  and  those 
beneath  the  valleys  must  obviously  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
more  water  from  the  surface,  and  thus  be  brought  in  contact 
with  more  carbonic  acid,  than  similar  fissures  dsewhere.  Hence 
the  best  position  for  a  well  in  the  Chalk  is  generally  that  over 
which,  if  the  strata  were  impermeable,  the  largest  quantity  of 
surface  water  would  flow.  The  Lower  Chalk  formation  is  for 
the  most  part  impermeaUe,  though  it  contains  many  ruptures 
and  disk>cations  or  smashes,  in  the  interstices  of  which  large 
bodies  of  water,  received  from  the  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk, 
may  be  naturally  stored,  or  which  may  merely  form  passages 
for  water  derived  from  the  Upper  Chalk.  Thus  despite  the 
impermeability  of  its  mass  large  springs  are  occasionally  found 
to  issue  from  the  Lower  Chalk.  A  striking  example  is  that 
known  as  Lydden  Spout,  under  Abbot's  Cliff,  near  Dover. 
In  practice  it  is  usual  in  chalk  formations  to  imitate  artificially 
the  action  of  such  underground  watercourses,  by  driving  from 
the  well  small  tunnels,  or  "  adiu  "  as  they  are  called,  below  the 
water-level,  to  intercept  fissures  and  water-bearing  beds,  and 
thus  to  extend  the  collecting  area.' 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Chalk  formations  as  a  source  of 
underground  water  supply  comes  the  Trias  or  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, consisting  in  Great  Britain  of  two  main  divisions,  the 
Keuper  above  and  the  Bunter  below.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Red  Marls  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  Keuper,  most 
of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  is  permeable,  and  some  parts  contain, 
when  saturated,  even  more  water  than  solid  chalk;  but,  just 
IS  in  the  case  of  the  chalk,  a  well  or  borehole  in  the  sandstone 
yields  very  little  water  unless  it  strikes  a  fissure;  hence,  in  New 
Red  Sandstone^  also,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  form  underground 
chambers  or  adits  in  search  of  additional  fissures,  and  sometimes 
to  sink  many  vertical  boreholes  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

As  the  formation  approaches  the  condition  of  pure  sand,  the 
water-bearing  property  of  any  given  mass  increases,  but  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  water  from  it  without  admixture 
^^S  "*  of  sand  also  increases.  In  sand  below  water  there  are, 
of  course,  no  open  fissures,  and  even  if  adits  could  be 
usefuQy  enaployed,  the  cost  of  constructing  and  lining  them 
through  the  loose  sand  would  be  prohibitive.  The  well  itself 
must  be  lined;  and  its  yield  is  therefore  confined  to  such  water, 
as  can  be  drawn  through  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  lining 
without  setting  up  a  sufficient  velocity  to  cause  any  sand  to 
flow  with  the  water.  Hence  it  arises  that,  in  sand  formations, 
only  shallow  wells  or  small  boreholes  are  commonly  found. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  sand  grains  were  by  any  means 
rendered  immobile  without  change  in  the  permeability  of  their 
inteispaoes;  we  could  then  dispense  with  the  iron  or  brickwork 
lining  of  the  well ;  but  as  there  would  still  be  no  cracks  or  fissures 
to  extend  the  area  of  percolating  water  exposed  to  the  open 
wdl,  the  yield  would  be  very  small.  Obviously,  it  must  be  very 
much  smaller  when  the  lining  necessaiy  to  bold  up  loose  sand 
based.    Uncemented  brickwork,  or  perforated  ironwork,  are 


the  usual  materials  employed  for  lining  the  well  and  holding  up 
the  sand,  and  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  is  kept  bdow  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  necessary  to  produce  a  velocity, 
through  the  joints  or  orifices,  capable  of  d»turbing  the  sand. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  velocity  towards  any  iai^ted  ^)erture 
through  which  water  passes  into  the  side  of  a  well  sunk  in  a  deep 
bed  of  sand  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  aperture,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  therefrom.  'Thus,  the 
velocity  across  a  httle  hemisphere  oi  sand  only  }  in.  radius 
covering  a  x-in.  orifice  in  the  lining  is  more  than  looo  times  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  same  water  approaching  the  orifice  radially 
when  16  in.  therefrom.  This  illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  yield  of  such  a  well,  if,  by  any 
means,  we  can  get  rid  of  the  frictional  sand,  even  from  i^JJ?*** 
within  the  16  in.  radius.  We  cannot  do  this,  bot  ySS^ 
happily  the  grains  in  a  sand  formation  differ  very 
widely  in  diameter,  and  if,  from  the  interstices  between  the  larger 
grains  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  an  orifice,  we  can  remove  the 
finer  grains,  the  resistance  to  flow  of  water  is  at  once  enormously 
reduced.  This  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  done  in  a  well, 
constructed  by  the  Biggleswade  Water  Board  in  190a,  and  now 
supplying  water  over  a  large  area  of  North  BedfonhJiire.  This 
well,  10  ft.  diameter,  was  sunk  through  about  xio  ft.  of  surface 
soil,  glacial  drift  and  impermeable  gault  clay  and  thence  passed 
for  a  further  depth  of  70  ft.  into  the  Lower  Greensand  formation, 
the  outcrop  of  which,  emerging  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
the  Wash,  passes  south-westwards,  and  in  Bedfordshire  attains 
a  thickness  exceeding  350  ft.  The  formation  is  probably  more 
or  less  permeable  throughout;  it  consists  largely  of  loose  sand 
and  takes  the  general  south-easterly  dip  of  British  strata.  The 
Biggleswade  well  was  sunk  by  processes  better  known  in  connexion 
with  the  sinking  of  mine  shafts  and  foundations  of  bridges 
across  the  deep  sands  or  gravels  of  bays,  estuaries  and  great 
rivers.  Its  full  capacity  has  not  been  ascertained;  it  much 
exceeds  the  present  pumping  power,  and  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  single  well  unassisted  by  adits  or  boreholes. 
This  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  reduction  of  frictional  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  water  through  the  sand  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  weO,  by  washing  out  the  finer  particles 
of  sand  and  leaving  only  the  coarser  partldes.  For  this  purpose 
the  lower  45  ft.  of  the  cast-iron  cylinders  forming  the  well  was 
provided  with  about  660  small  orifices  lined  with  gun-metal 
tubes  or  rings,  each  armed  with  numerous  thicknesses  of  copper 
wire  gause,  and  temporarily  closed  with  screwed  plugs.  On 
the  removBd  of  any  plug,  this  wire  gause  prevented  the  sand 
from  flowing  with  the  water  into  the  well;  but  while  the  finer 
particles  of  sand  renutined  in  the  njdghbourhood  of  the  orifice, 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  contracted  area  was  very  smalL 
To  remove  this  ot»truction  the  water  was  pumped  out  while 
the  plugs  kept  the  orifices  dosed.  A  flexible  pipe,  brought 
down  from  a  steam  boiler  above,  was  then  connected  with  any 
opened  orifice.  This  pipe  was  provided,  close  to  the  orifice, 
with  a  thfee-way  cock,  by  means  of  which  the  steam  might  be 
first  discharged  mto  the  sand,  and  the  current  between  the  cock 
and  the  well  then  suddenly  reversed  and  diverted  into  the  well. 
The  effect  of  thus  alternately  forcing  high-pressure  steam  among 
the  sand,  and  of  discharging  hi^pressure  water  contained  In 
the  sand  into  the  well,  is  to  break  up  any  cohesion  of  the  sand, 
and  to  allow  all  the  finer  particles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
orifice  to  rush  out  with  the  water  through  the  wire  gauxe  into 
the  welL  Thb  process,  in  effect,  leaves  each  orifice  surrounded 
by  a  hemisphere  of  coarse  sand  across  which  the  water  flows 
with  comparative  freedom  from  a  larger  hemisphere  where  the 
corresponding  velocity  is  very  slow,  and  where  the  presence 
of  finer  and  more  obstructive  particles  Is  therefore  unimportant. 
Many  orifices  through  which  water  at  first  only  dribbled  were  thus 
caused  to  discharge  water  with  great  force,  and  entirely  free  from 
sand,  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  weU,  while  the  general 
result  was  to  increase  the  inflow  of  water  many  times,  and  to 
entirely  prevent  the  mtrusion  of  sand.  Where,  however,  a 
firm  rock  of  any  kind  is  encountered,  the  yield  of  a  well  (under 
a  given  head  of  water)  can  only  be  increased  by  enlargemeat 
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of  the  mftin  wcB  in  ^epth  or  diameter,  or  by  boreholeB  or  adits. 
No  rule  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  courses  can  be 
laid  down,  nor  is  it  possible,  without  examinatimi  of  each 
particular  case,  to  decide  whether  it  is  better  to  attempt  to 
increase  the  yield  of  the  wdl  <x  to  construct  an  additional  well 
some  distance  away.  By  lowering  the  head  of  water  in  any 
well  which  draws  its  supply  from  porous  rock,  the  yield  is  always 
temporarily  increased.  Every  well  has  its  own  particular  level 
of  water  while  steady  pumping  at  a  given  rate  is  going  on,  and 
if  that  level  is  lowered  by  harder  pumping,  it  may  take  months, 
or  even  years,  for  the  water  in  the  interstices  of  the  rock  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  new  conditions;  but  the  permanent 
yield  after  such  lowering  will  always  be  less  than  the  quantity 
capable  of  being  pumped  shortly  after  the  change.  We  have 
hitherto  supposed  the  pumps  for  drawing  the  water  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  well  at  such  a  level  as  to  be  accessible,  while  the 

suction  pipe  only  b  bdow  water.  Pumps,  however, 
bHiSolu.  °^y  ^  ^^"^  ^^^  beeo)  placed  deep  down  in  boreholes, 

so  that  water  may  be  pumped  from  much  greater 
depths.  By  this  means  the  head  of  pressure  in  the  boreholes 
tending  to  hold  the  water  back  in  the  rock  is  reduced,  and  the 
sapply  consequently  increased;  but  when  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance is  included,  the  increased  supply  from  the  adoption  of 
this  method  rarely  justifies  expectations.  When  the  water  has 
been  drawn  down  by  pumping  to  a  lower  levd  its  passage 
through  the  sandstone  or  ch^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
borehole  is  further  resisted  by  the  smaller  length  of  borehfrfe 
below  the  water;  and  there  are  many  insranres  in  which  repeated 
bwering  and  increased  pumping,  both  from  wells  and  boreholes, 
have  had  the  result  of  reducing  the  water  available,  after  a  few 
yeais,  nearly  to  the  original  quantity.    One  other  method — the 

use  of  the  so-called  "  air-lift "  — should  be  mentioned. 

This  ingenious  device  originated  in  America.  The 
object  attained  by  the  air-lift  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
attained  by  putting  a  pump  some  distance  down  a  borehole; 
but  instead  of  the  head  being  reduced, by  means  of  the  pump, 
it  is  reduced  by  mixing  the  water  with  air.  A  pipe  is  passed 
tbwn  the  borehole  to  (he  desired  depth,  and  connected  with 
a*r-compres8ors  at  the  surface.  The  compressofs  being  set  to 
work,  the  air  is  caused  to  issue  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
and  to  mix  in  fine  bubbles  with  the  rising  column  of  water, 
sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  weight  of  the 
column  of  water,  or  rather  of  water  and  air  mixed,  is  thus  greatly 
reduced.  The  method  will  therefore  always  increase  the  yield 
for  the  time,  and  it  may  do  so  permanently,  though  to  a  very 
much  smaller  extent  than  at  first;  but  its  economy  must  always 
be  less  than  that  of  direct  pumping. 

In  considering'  the  principles  of  well  supplies  it  is  important 
to  bear  the  f<^owing  facts  in  mind.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  so 
far  as  it  is  permeable  and  above  the  sea-level,  receives  from 
rainfall  its  supply  of  fresh  water.  That  supply,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  vegetation,  passes  away  by  the 
streams  or  rivers,  or  sinks  into  the  ground.  If  the  strata  were 
uniformly  porous  the  water  would  lie  in  the  rock  »X.  different 
depths  below  the  surface  according  to  the  previous  quantity 
and  distribution  of  the  rainf alL  It  would  slowly,  but  constantly, 
percolate  downwards  and  towards  the  sea,  and  would  ooze  out 
at  or  below  the  sea-kvel,  rarely  regaining  the  earth's  surface 
cariier  except  in  deep  valleys.  Precisely  the  same  thing  happens 
in  the  actual  crust  of  the  earth,  except  that,  in  the  formations 
usually  met  with,  the  strata  are  so  inegularly  penx\eable  that 
no  such  uniform  percolation  occurs,  and  most  of  the  water, 
instead  of  ooang  out  near  the  sea-level,  meets  with  obstructions 
which  cause  it  to  issue,  sometimes  below  the  sea-level  and 
sometimes  above  it,  in  the  form  of  concentratixl  springs. 
After  pndonged  and  heavy  rainfall  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
sub-soil  water  is,  except  in  high  ground,  ncariy  coincident  with 
the  surface.  After  protonged  droughts  it  still  retains  more  or 
less  the  same  figure  as  the  surface,  but  at  lower  depths  and 
always  with  less  pronounced  differences  of  level 

Sedimeaury  rocks,  formed  bdow  the  va  or  salt  lagoons, 
must  originally  have  contained  salt  water  in  their  interstices. 


On  the  upheaval  of  such  rods  above  the  sea-level,  fresh  water 
from  rainfidl  bq^  to  flow  over  their  exposed  surfaces,  and, 
so  far  as  the  strata  were  permeable,  to  lie  in  their  tr^^t 
interstices  upon  the  salt  water.  The  weight  of  the  w* 
ori^nal  salt  water  above  the  sea-level,  and  of  the  fresh 
water  so  superimposed  upon  it,  caused  an  overflow 
towards  the  sea.  A  hill,  as  it  were,  of  fresh  water  rested  in  the 
interstices  of  the  rock  upon  the  salt  water,  and  ^^o^t^pufng  to 
press  downwards,  forced  out  the  salt  water  even  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Subject  to  the  rock  being  porous  this  process  would 
be  continued  until  the  greater  column  of  the  lighter  fresh  water 
balanred  the  smaller  head  of  sea  water.  It  would  conceivably 
take  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  period  that  has  in  most  cases 
elapsed  since  such  upheavals  occurred  for  the  salt  water  to  be 
thus  di^laccd  by  fresh  water,  and  for  the  condition  to  be 
attained  as  regards  saturation  with  fresh  water,  in  which  with 
few  exceptions  we  now  find  the  porous  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  wherever  the  rainfall  exceeds  the  evaporation.  There 
are  cases,  however,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  the 
ground  is  actually  below  the  sea-level,  and  where,  as  the  total 
evaporation  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  rainfall,  the  lake  surfaces 
also  are  below  the  sea-leveL  Thus,  if  there  is  any  pencolaiian 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea,  it  must  be  towards 
the  latter.  There  are  cases  also  where  sedimentary  rocks, 
formed  below  the  sea  or  salt  lagoons,  are  almost  impermeable: 
thus  the  salt  deposited  in  parts  of  the  Upper  Keuper  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone,  is  protected  by  the  red  mark  of  the  fonnation, 
and  has  never  been  washed  out.  It  is  now  worked  as  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Cheshire. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  cases  of  nearly  uniform  percola- 
tion in  nature  are  those  which  occur  in  some  islands  or  peninsulas 
formed  wholly  of  sea  sand.  Here  water  is  maintained 
above  the  sea-level  by  the  annual  rainfall,  and  may 
be  drawn  off  by  wells  or  borings.  On  such  an  island, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  bor^c^  is  put  down,  bmdcish  water 
may  be  reached  far  below  the  sea-level;  the  salt  water  forming 
a  saucer,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  fresh  water  lies.  Such  a  salt- 
water saucer  of  fresh  water  is  maintained  lull  to  overflowing 
by  the  rainfall,  and  owing  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  sand 
and  to  capillary  action  and  the  fact  that  a  given  column  of 
fresh  water  is  balanced  by  a  shorter  column  of  sea  water,  the 
fresh  water  never  sinks  to  the  mean  sea-levd  unless  artifidally 
abstracted. 

Although  such  uniformly  permeable  aaad  is  rarely  met  with  in 
sreat  muacs,  it  it  useful  to  consider  in  greater  detail  ao  simple  a  case. 
Let  the  irregular  thick  line  in  fig.  5  be  the  section  of  a  circular  island 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  of  uniformly  permeable  aaod. 


F10.5. 


The  mean  aea-levd  is  shown  by  the  borismtal  Sne  oa.  dotted  when 
it  passes  through  the  tend,  and  the  natural  mean  lev^  of  satumtioo 
bb,  above  the  sea-level,  by  a  curved  dot  and  dash  line.  The  water, 
contained  in  the  interstices  ci  the  sand  above  the  mean  sea-levd, 
would  (except  in  so  far  as  a  film,  coating  the  sand  particlet,  is  held  up 
by  capillary  attraction)  gradually  sink  to  the  aea-ievel  if  there  weea 
no  rainfall.  The  resistanoe  to  its  paasM^  through  the  aaad  is,  how- 
ever, sufiidently  great  to  prevent  this  from  occurring  while  percola- 
tion of  annual  rainfall  takes  place. 

Hence  we  may  suppose  that  a  condition  has  been  attsJncd  hi  whidi 
the  denser  salt  water  below  and  around  Che  saucer  CC  (greatly 
exaggerated  in  vertical  scale)  balaooea  the  kaa  dense,  but  deeper 
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the  ^iBdliiy  ihmwn.  it  diiul  obvtoudy  havt  Iht 

nf  Ili«  vfllunw  of  fmh  waier.  which  conlributn 

-  tb«  DuinlciHnce  of  the  kvd  of  Bluntion  Above  th*  Ba-levfJ; 
idd  vilh  fbitlKr  pumping;  the  frah  waur  would  be  lo  (ir  dn»ii 
ipon  Ihit  tbt  man  kvti  of  HtDnlDB  wovid  link,  fmt  to  ■  curvn] 

'  -'tprTMiiwt—^ncb  mi  tfut  Rpmcnted  by  the  o** 

M.  •hI  km  (o  tlH  igan  rtpnetnltd  by  (bt  Una 
nl  of  wuralion  hu  rvcfywbtre  been  dnvn  bclo* 
1.  Before  tJiii  ftifv  the  coovmr  pnc«*  bcgiiu, 
in  ol  lR«h  viter  is  no  loiqrr  capable  of  halinciof 
«  Bnd,  inflow  occurs  a(  f  wT  r.  rquiring  fioaliy  [n 


daily.    Ft 

effect  of  dininiihiiif 


Of  approjumaEdy  Anight. 

thDM  in  fi(.  3.    la  t 

mIiatwellindlo'^iu._._ 

The  inporuiKI  of  Ihii  illunnt  jon 


>1n*'liliri''ii( 


up*  the  tint  Imp 


Rived.     In  1845  tbE  aingle  well  t 


K  Robert!,  F.R.S.,  who  ih 


mp^yini  EMf&urn 


by  Dr  Imc ., ,  - 

afkiwed  to  pcRolatc  blocln  of  .  _  ... 
fwarly  fceth.  the  tatt  being  filtered  out  uid  crystallize 
pan  near  (he  turface  of  increra  to  the  undiiDae. 
conlimwl  the  nlt-utuniKl  layer.  incajaMe  of  fi 


lieDenetall 
of  iIm  water 


apabie  of  rtmovina  more  than  80% 

'  none,  Ibe  proportion  removed  feCl 
1  be  Icaraed  Ironi  ibeae  facti  it.  that 


he  vea-levcL    In  ilion,  the  qu 


Uallovcd 
to  the  well  .... 
and  rock,  byn 


the  quantity  capable^  being  nipplMd 

well  Ihrouch  the  medium  of  the  •umundina  loil 
in  ralHnz  upon  the  lurfaee  of  Ehe  land,  If 
the  «tock  of  freifa  water  held  in  (he  biter^ 
It.  and  capable  of  llowlnf  towardi  the  well. 


river  nttr  wbatertr.  Tlras  natural  or  uti£dil  ntftcc* 
which  ait  completely  pennaible  10  tainfall  may  become 
akoott  impenucable  when  protected  by  luilace  water  from 
drought  and  float,  and  from  eaTtb.-wormB,  vegetation  and 
anibcial  disturbance.  Tlie  caute  of  tbii  cholun^  of  the  pan% 
a  predacty  the  same  aa  that  deicribcd  below  in  the  cue  of  aand 
fillcrv  But  is  order  that  the  action  Duy  b«  complete  the 
initial  raiaUace  to  petcolallon  of  water  M  every  pan  of  the 
^1  mult  be  such  that  the  motioD  of  the  water  through  it  thai! 
be  iniufficient  to  disturb  the  valcr-bome  mineral  and  or^nic 
particles  lodged  an  the  surface  or  in  the  Interstices  of  the  scdl_ 
II.  therefore,  a  reservoir  so  formed  survives  the  first  few  yean 
without  serious  leakage,  it  is  not  Ukely.  in  (he  absence  otartifidal 
disturbance,  to  succumb  owing  to  leakage  at  a  Later  period. 
Hence,  as  the  survival  of  (he  fittest,  there  are  many  arli£cial 
waters,  with  low  dam*  coutisliog  eaclusively  of  earth — and 

functions  wiib  no  visible  leakage.  But  it  is  never  advisable  to 
rely  upon  (hb  action,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  a  reservoir  for  water 
supply,  large  portions  of  naturally  permeabla  bottom  are  UaUe 

The  most  Important  dams  are  those  which  dost  the  outlets 
ol  existing  valleys,  but  a  dam  may  be  wholly  below  ground,  and 
according  to  the  commoner  method  of  construction  ,^^^^ 
id  Grtat  Britain,  wherever  sufficiently  impermeable  )^g  '"^ 
rising  ground  is  not  met  with  at  the  intended  boundary 


I,  forr 


■I  fori 


enUy  in 


,  in  the  I 


.vered  w 

called  "  puddled  clay,"  that  is.  clay  rendered  plastic  by  kneading 
with  water,  is  filled  and  thoiiwgbly  worked  with  special  toola, 
and  trodden  in  layers.  In  this  roanner  an  underground 
compartment  is  formed,  the  bottom  of  which  is  natural,  and 
the  uda  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  both  o^ 


bi^rc 


to  be  higher  than  the  natural  boundary,  the  sa 
■r  cora  are  carried  up  to  the  required  level,  and 


Fig.  6  i>  a  typical  teclion  of  a  lav  dam  of  this  clan,  iti 


otherwise  good.    Bui 


Rt  as  may  powbly  pnthKecracking- 

noiably  thoK  from  (he  Gkcial 

itonei.  40[oso%by  weiehtof 

I  if  uQifarmly  diBtnbuled  and  if  the  clay  it 
b  the  lower  parts  of  the  trench,  where  the 


d.  bylh 
ly  all  d 


iitioD  unfit  for  utc. 


Any  weQ-nade  earthen  emhtinkment  of  modertlc 
height,  and  of  such  thickness  and  uniformity  of  con- 


Fio. 


?^'  perc^twa  at  any  p«nt.  will  in  the  course  of  time' 
become  almost  impenncable  to  turf  ace  water  standing 
agalnM  It;  and  when  pemnbte  rocks  are  coveted  with  many 
fnt  ol  soil,  the  leakage  through  such  soil  from  standing  water 
ikewly  placed  above  it  generally  diminishes  rapidly,  and  in 
procen  of  lime  often  ceaao  entirely.  Even  the  beds  of 
tluf^b  rivers  flotring  over  porous  sinta  generally  become 
so  impermeable  thai  ercavations  made  in  their  lielghbour- 
hood,  thou^  freely  ^^Iwiing  the  lubun]  water,  receive  no 


fi.— Sectioo  of  Typical  Low  Eanh  Emt 

clay  can  never  become  dry,  nUuIicily 
to  be  exFlUined  below,  the  first_caniii 
portionof  grir  ihouidbe  Id 
oy  water  ocpendi  chiefly 

Thus,  if  dry 


yn.'. 


day  it  permitted  to  abaorb  wj 


led  turn,  the  percotatlt 
re  preventing  (he  op 

l!7(he"deuiiy  wlu  be 


Uup  by  a  com- 
ceedingfy  Bnari: 


M6 

nur-KL 
ctwcktd. 
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ntiUi  *nd  ilw  peccObtkHi  VSt  be  comipaiidJiiEl)' 
e  the  fxinme  imporunce  in  hinh  dama  witli  cbv 

,  Iheclay  nU  for  ume  time  bclon  mir  piwim  ii 

briMchi  juainti  ft-  If  tint  it  done,  tbe  lariot  pcwUe  i]UAnilty  dT 
clar  will  bt  Ocrvly  but  mrriy  fonrd  into  any  epuc  and,  bcina  pR> 
wotcd  Inn  euunding.  it  wiU  be  UDiible  uibcequeDtly  10  abaorb 
The  pnriJilion  wCI  Ihcn  be  veiy  Mnitl,  and  ilie  mir 


oiie<ib«udeor 


I  ihey  muiI.  like  tbe  puddle,  be  vetl 
led.  In  order  to  prevent  a  tcBdcDcy  to 
ID  Hidden  and  paruak  cbajuea  ol  Hluim- 

ouier  emUniiRient  UnuEl  atwayi  be 
e.  and  well  drained  at  (he  bate  empL 
Ite  puddle.  Tbe  I™  permeable  nuieriah 


lini  liable  ID  illp.   The  inner  ilDpe 

id'pilchiBE/'  ODfuitliBf  ol  mif My- 
fwork,  bedded  upon  a  tayer  61 
\o  prevent  local  duturbance  o(  tbe 


IDAMS 
givn  vtrticaU/  rather  thaa 


ihe  land.    Tliin  lb*  pcnuablt 

horiiontall)'.  and  ultimalely  aw- — —  , — — 

iheet  tnveninc  Ihe  puddle  wnll.  alien  diagDUlly  in  plan,  aod  ha^dag 
a  ihickneH  vhjch  hai  varied  in  difleieni  caaca  from  a  few  inchc*  10  a 
couple  oi  (eel  or  more,  of  almotl  clean  eand  risuic  to  an  obaerved 
heigbt  of  Ao  or  ^  It^,  and  only  airefled  in  ite  upward  growth  by  the 
ntceuary  uweniv  of  tlie  leiervoir  water  to  avoid  •erioua  danger. 
Tlie  telltement  of  the  plaatic  clay  above  the  eroded  poftion 


tXlu 


of  the  en 


the  iointi  of  ihe  liixei  uones. 


lary  to  carry  down  .the  puddle  u 


n^perfe 


e  Eeneialy  ban  weH  con* 
T  many  which  alter  tUty 
tly  Hiund  and  waur-ti|ht, 


innot  laTety  be  filled;  aMl 


■ban  It  lenerally  tuppoied.  T 
Briiiin  then  an  eiBl  nuny 
—'---' -•.:.•.—„,„  ^ 

*~^  "  h^^iri^i^  ^u"^'bS 

*****       a   puddle  Iteoch   i>  often   | 
upon  lock,  perfecllv  tound  in  ilielf. 


Pro.  I, — Leaktfc  di 


•e  sC  the  puddle.    Fcrcolalion 


'  la  Improperly  formed  diicfaar|e  ciilvcn  thtooth 
r  the  leaLaee.  and 


hutiometiniet  givee  the  first  wamini  uf 
aliiuyfc  pOHible  10  pit^ent  any  lealuee 

,.,.  . ...  ..  _ _  below  tne  boliom  or  bcyoMl  the  endi 

of  the  lunch,  but  it  it  alwayt  pottible  to  render  tuch  tokage  entirely 

harmleifl  to  tbe  work  above  it,  and  (o  carry  tbe  water  by  rellef-pipct 

ID  iniible  pi^ott  at  the  tower  loe  of  the  dam.  Whenver  ihc  botcDla 

puddle  wall  cannot  be  worked  into  1  eonlinuoui  bed  of  clay  or  ihtle, 

DT  lied  into  a  groove  cut  in  eound  rock  lire  fnm  valcr-bcarinf 

Awiiei.  t  he  tafeit  coune  it  to  biic  il  on  an  artificial  nateriil  ai  onrt 

impermeable  and  incapable  of  eivdon,  interpoted  between  the  mk 

and  Ihe  puddled  clay.    Water-lighl  concRle  Ii  a  ttiltable  aiilenil 

lor  Ihe  purpoK:  it  need  not  be  made  ao  thick  at  the  puddle  core. 

aiid  it  therefore  wmetimet  ii«d  with  conddenble  advantage  In  lieu 

of  the  puddle  for  the  whole  depth  below  ground.    In 

fig.  7  a  caw  it  ihown  to  be  to  treated.  Obviouly,  Iha 

junction  between  the  puddle  and  the  cono^  might 

However  well  tbe  work  may  be  done,  Ihe  lower  part 
ol  >  maa  of  puddled,  cl-     ' ■"     — '-    *-    - 


■Ridding  mk 


igbtnl  with  tbe  day  ,^ 
-  Ttn  it  held  "1- 


isiX 


iclay  br 


Fio.  7.— Eanh  Embankwciit,  with  wane  loe  and  ooi 

Ihroufh  thii  und  it  thui  added  to  tbe  original  teakace.    I 


mult.  Fig,  aba  part  longltixbHit  ■cclliii  tbinith 
Ihe  eudiHe  wail  o(  an  cartW  embanknent.  Ttc 
puddle  waQ  it  cn»ied  by  a  pedeital  of  concrete  arty- 
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\nd,  u  the  pii 

puddk  tKDdi,^' 
itvk  u  which  (ha  I 


IflckLoIaie.      Hmlblr  nwrdiht.    Tht 

..n  by  lii.  S  Bppin  aUo  u  tha  ndi  ot  poddk  villi 

tt  tbey  «bui  uuoA  Ktccp  £■£«■  of  idcIl    UplfM  «cli  tmoa 
n  (u-  below  ibe  luitaic  si  the  puddit,    ud  B  rcUlcd  to 


tadiucv  n  Mpuadua  of  tk 
Uju  pUoE,  *Dd  imlaa  Hi 
RKfvDir  if  chund,  for  ihi 
poddk  te  be  amplcttd,  luk 


tad  coapnHHA  ol  tha 

,__ _, _— , riioi  f ro<n  ■Qoirnif  ■  pirt 

of  (ht  nek bMtoD or eut of  ipudiBt ntoch leoviAuia, u la fc, 9. 
H«  iha  itniiiiiii  c(  tbe  snciiNil  horiiaatal  paddk  ii  HnliiiB  dna 
»  indicutd  is  ■  pucpsKl]'  cunvued  wty  by  Ifca  cuived.liiiK. 
There  u  owulenble  diiuntion  vTUw  <J*y.  leaulting  Inmi  conbmed 
•beaiinc  and  teiuitc  itm,  above  (Kb  of  Ibe  atepi  of  ncli.  aiM 
IHdlog  >u  nuimum  M  and  abov*  the  hMnl  rnc  ■»,  where  U  hM 
pttmd  aufidnt  ta  pmhia  ■  duinwK  En*  d  wiaknm  ac  tha 
tculaa  u  a  althti  cuiaiiia  actual  nqxim,  «r  luch  inenaied  pocgaitr 
a>  to  pemli  of  peccoladoii  capable  at  keepina  oaca  Ihe  wound,  la 
nch  caiea  ai  ace  (bows  In  Sta.  t  and  9  the  finvth  al  Ihe  aod  veta  la 
bM  vaide^  bM  IneUDcd  towmb  tha  plaii*  tt  maalanin  ibcwtiif 
.■train.  f1(.«aliBiniiatnteaawiakpl»M(wha«theclayciibcT 
Hvcf  pnaed  haid  agalBH  the  omkaaaiu  rack  or  hai  aciiialhr 
diswD  away  ihenfnn  ia  tbe  ptoccai  al  ••ttliat  towaidi  the  lowtt 
part  to  the  left.  When  tt  Ii  conriderad  that  a  partlog  of  tbe  clay, 
niflldeal  te  aBaw  the  thtimeal  itm  o(  w*l*r  to  paK  my  UaR  tba 
fonnallaa  <d  a  vtJn  id  poRua  Hud  in  the  miaaer  above  eaplaiiiBd. 
h  will  be  teidily  teen  how  creat  Dim  be  Ibe  illenlion  to  dttaik.  ia 
lupleaHM  alMOt  beliiw  troosd,  and  bdow  the  wale  level  of  tba 
■oiieiuidiiii  ana.  if  lafety  i>  to  be  lecureiL  Id  cax*  like  fii.  9  tha 
rock  ibouU  alvayi  be  cut  away  to  a  fJope,  aucb  aa  that  aoovn  la 


lie  trench  in  li(K  8  or  9  until  tha  day 
had  ecaaed  to  lettle  downi 


.— Piopti  Fltne  for  Rwk  Slope. 
neb  pncavtioaa  diaaU  be  addad  the  ■«  of  nacida  or  brickinxk 
ronpjH  running  lonfiiudinally  at  the  bottom  ai  the  IieDch,  wch  a« 
Ihow  ihovn  at  s  hipiier  level  in  Eg.  7. 

In  jiddition  to  defect*  ariiing  out  or  tbe  condition  or  Ggurt  of  Ihe 
rock  or  ctf  artificial  work  noon  which  the  puddle  clay  jratt,  (be  puddle 
..,,  ,.^  waH  itadl  b  often  defectin.  Tbe  orinnal  maicrfal  may 
■*??*'  have  ben  perfectly  latiifactory,  but  J,  loi  example,  io 
'■jr  the  prognai  o(  die  mrfc  a  itreini  of  water  li  allowed  to 

™  flaw  acnHiI,biadaylaionedneawa(h«laway, and  Ibc 

pavd  or  land  aiiDdatcd  with  it  leflloaiuBKlent  eitinl  ta  peimit 
al  future  percolation.    Unleia  iucb  placea  are  c 
re-puddMbeTore  tha  work  of  Kiting  !,  retumed,  1 
Increaae  alonx  (be  vertical  [dai 


lIMnritreai 
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Mtdtad.  Two 
:ilvwnin%.it 
i,  and  cirriully 


tn  diicovercd.  Tbe  larger  aod  older  of  tbeie 
ol  wluch  |j[t.  waaabwe  the  original  ^niaiid 


—Vertical  Vein  of  Leakage. 
dteve  (bat  [be  initial  came  ol  auch  a  leakage 
ptduiijigconatruction.arHllt  it  certain  thai 
ireaK.    Only  a  knowledge  ol  the  great  Idu 
allied  from  abortive  reserved  conxtniction 


w  plais  Sm  outer  bank  1 
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Thiak  however,  w  a  luad  of  faihire  not  always  attributable  to  want 
of  proper  tuperyiaioo  during  construction,  but  nther  to  improper 
choice  of  the  site,  or  treatment  of  the  caae.  by  thoae  primarily 
icapooable. 

In  countries  where  good  day  or  retentive  earth  cannot  be 
obtained,  numeroos  alternative  expedients  have  been  adopted 
^^  with  more  or  less  auccess.  In  the  mining  districts 
f^Pt  ^^  of  America,  lor  example,  where  timber  is  cheap,  rough 
atone  embankments  have  been  lined  on  the  water  face 
with  timber  to  form  the  water-tight  septum.  In  such 
'^  a  pontion,  even  if  the  timber  can  be  made  sufficiently 
water-tij^t  to  beg^  with,  the  alternate  immersion 
and  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine  promotes  expansion  and  con> 
traction,  and  hiduces  rapid  disintegration,  lealutge  and  decay. 
Such  an  expedient  may  be  justified  by  the  doubtful  future  of 
mining  centres,  but  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  permanent 
water  supply.  Riveted  sheets  of  steel  have  been  occasionally 
used,  and,  where  bedded  in  a  sufficient  thickness  of  concrete, 
with  success.  At  the  East  Ca&on  Creek  dam,  Utah,  the  height 
of  which  is  about  6i  fL  above  the  stream,  the  trench  below 
ground  was  filled  with  concrete  much  in  the  usual  way,  while 
above  ground  the  water-tight  diaphragm  consists  of  a  riveted 
steel  plate  varying  in  thickness  from  ^  in.'  to  A*  ^*  "^^ 
steel  septum  was  protected  on  either  side  by  a  thin  wall  of 
asphaltic  concrete  supported  by  rubble  stone  embankments, 
and  owing  to  irregular  settling  of  the  embankments  became 
greatly  distorted,  apparently,  however,  without  causing  leakage. 
Asphalt,  whether  a  natural  product  or  artificially  obtained,  as, 
for  example,  in  some  chemical  manufactures,  is  a  most  useful 
material  if  properly  employed  in  connexion  with  reservoir  dams. 
Under  sudden  impact  it  is  brittle,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture 
like  glass;  but  under  contmued  pressure  it  has  the  pn^rties 
of  a  viscous  fluid.  The  rate  of  flow  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
proportion  of  bitumen  it  contains,  and  is  of  course  retarded  by 
mixing  it  with  sand  and  stone  to  form  what  is  commonly  called 
asphalt  concrete.  But  given  time,  all  such  compounds,  if  they 
contain  enough  bitumen  to  render  them  water-tight,  appear  to 
settle  down  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  as  heavy  viscous 
fluids,  retaining  their  fluidity  permanently  if  not  exposed  to 
the  air.  Thus  they  not  only  penetrate  aU  cavities  in  an  exceed- 
ingly faitrusive  manner,  but  exert  pressures  in  all.  directions, 
which,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  asphalt,  are  more  thao  40  % 
greater  than  would  be  produced  by  a  correqxmding  depth  of 
water.  From  the  neglect  of  these  considerations  numerous 
faHuret  have  occurred. 

Elsewhere,  a  simple  concrete  or  masonry  wall  or  core  has  been 
used  above  as  well  as  below  ground,  being  carried  up  between 
embankments  either  of  earth  or  nibble  stone.  This  construction 
has  received  its  hifi^iest  development  in  America.  On  the 
Titicua,  a  tributary  of  the  Croton  river,  an  earthen  dam  was 
completed  in  1895,  ^^  ^  concrete  core  waB  xoo  ft.  high— almost 
wh<^y  above  the  original  ground  level,  which  b  said  to  be 
fanpermeable;  but  other  dams  of  the  same  system,  with  core 
walls  of  leas  than  100  ft.  in  height,  are  ^>parently  in  their 
present  condition  not  impermeable.  Reservoir  No.  4  of  the 
Boston  waterworks,  completed  in  1885,  has  a  concrete  core  wall. 
The  embankment  is  x8oo  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  high.  The  core  wall 
b  aboat  8  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  4  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  vaJSeyneariy  100  ft.  in  height.  Atirregular 
intervals  of  150  ft.  or  more  buttresses  3  ft.  wide  and  x  ft.  thick 
break  the  continuity  on  the  water  side.  Iliat  this  work  has  been 
regarded  as  successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Reservoir  No.  6 
of  the  same  waterworka  was  subsequently  constructed  and 
completed  in  1894  with  &  similar  core  wall.  There  is  no  serious 
difiSculty  fai  so  constructing  walls  of  this  kind  as  to  be  practically 
water-tight  while  Ihey  remain  unbroken;  but  owing  to  the 
settlement  of  the  earthen  embankmenU  and  the  chan^  level 
of  saturation  they  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  irregular  stresses 
which  cannot  be  calculated,  and  under  which,  speaking  generally, 
plastic  materials  are  much  safer.  In  Great  Britain  masonry 
or  concrete  core  walls  have  been  generally  confined  to  positions 
below  ground,  llias  placed»no  seriom  strains  are  caused  either 


by  changes  of  temperature  or  of  moisture  or  by  movements  of 
the  lateral  supports,  and  with  proper  ingredients  and  care 
a  very  thin  wail  wholly  bdow  ground  may  be  made  water- 
tight. 

The  next  dass  of  dam  to  be  considered  is  that  in  which  the 
structure  as  a  whole  is  so  bound  together  that,  with  certain 
reservations,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  monolith 
subject  chiefly  to  the  overturning  tendency  of  water- 
pressure  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself 
and  the  supporting  pressure  of  the  foundation.  Masonry  dams 
are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  retaining  walls  of  exceptional 
sixe,  in  which  the  overturning  pressure  is  water.  If  such  a  dam 
is  sufficiently  strong,  and  is  built  upon  sound  and  moderately 
rough  rock,  it  will  always  be  incapable  of  sliding.  Assuming 
also  that  it  b  incapable  of  crushing  under  its  own  weight  and  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  it  must,  in  order  to  fail  entirdy,  turn  over 
on  its  outer  toe,  or  upon  the  outer  face  at  some  higher  leveL 
It  may  do  thb  hi  virtue  of  horizontal  water-pressure  alone,  or 
of  such  pressure  combined  with  upward  pressure  from  intrusive 
water  at  its  base  or  in  any  higher  horizontal  plane.  Assume 
first,  however,  that  there  b  no  uplift  from  intrusive  water.  As 
the  pressure  of  water  b  nU  at  the  surface  and  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  depth,  the  overturning  moment  b  as  the  cube 
of  the  depth;  and  the  only  figure  which  has  a  moment  ol 
reristanoe  due  to  gravity,  varying  also  as  the  cube  of  its  depth, 
b  a  triangle.  The  form  of  stability  having  the  least  seaional 
area  b  therefore  a  triangle.  It  b  obvious  that  the  angles  at  the 
base  of  such  a  hypothetical  dam  must  depend  upon  the  relation 
between  its  density  and  that  of  the  water.  It  can  be  shown, 
for  example,  that  for  masonry  having  a  density  of  3,  water  being 
I,  the  figure  of  minimum  section  b  a  right-angled  triangle,  with 
the  water  against  its  vertical  face;  while  for  a  greater  density 
the  water  face  must  lesn  towards  the  water,  and  for  a  less  density 
away  from  the  water,  so  that  the  water  may  lie  upon  it.  For 
the  sections  of  masonry  dams  actually  used  m  practice,  if  designed 
on  the  condition  that  the  centre  of  all  vertical  pressures  when 
tbe  reservoir  b  fuU  shall  be,  as  hereafter  provided,  at  two-thirds 
the  width  of  the  base  from  the  inner  toe,  the  least  sectional  area 
for  a  density  of  2  also  has  a  vertical  waur  face.  As  the  density 
of  the  heaviest  rocks  b  only  3,  that  of  a  masonry  dam  must 
be  below  3,  and  in  practice  such  works  if  well  oonstruaed  vary 
from  2* a  to  2*6.  For  these  densities,  the  deviation  of  the  water 
face  from  the  vertical  in  the  figure  of  least  sectional  area  is, 
however,  so  trifling  that,  so  far  as  thb  consideration  b  concerned, 
it  may  be  neglected. 

If  the  right-angled  triangle  ahc,  fig.  is,  be  a  profile  i  ft  thick  of  a 
mondithlc  dam,  subject  to  the  preaaure  of  water. against  ita  vertical 
«ide  to  the  fuU  depth  ab^ 

d  in   feet,   the   horizontal  1«*^^  *«*       * 

preanire  of  water  against 
the  aection  of  the  dam,  in- 
Clearing  uaiformly  with  the 
depth,  b  properly  repre- 
tented    by    the    iwMoebs  y 

right-angled    triangle    abe,  / 
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rontal  pressure  against  the 
dam,  generally  stated  in 
cubic  icet  of  water,  acting 
at  one-thiid  iu  depth  above 

thebaae.  Then  ^  b the  reaultant  horizontal  preaaure  whh  an oveiw 
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turning  moment  of 


FiC.  19. — Diagram  of  Right-Angled 
Trbagle  Dam. 
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If  X  be  the  width  of  the  baae,  and  p  the  density  of  the  masonry,  the 
weight  of  the  masonry  in  terms  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  will  be^ 

•ctmg  at  ita  centre  of  gravity  f ,  situated  at  \x  from  the  outer  toe, 
and  tn*  moment  of  mSunce  to  overturning  on  the  outer  toe, 

£^ (2) 
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TbU.Ia  to  lar,  tor  Bcfa  k  nooolitli  u>  be  «  Ac  poiat  ef  < 
under  tbc  horlMtai  prbanre  due  u  the  'uQ  depUk  af  aib,  iu  um 
mutt  In  equal  id  tku  d^lb  divided  b]r  Ihe  iqiiue  not  ol  twice  tl 
deaaltit  of  tba  aoacUth.  Fur  a  deuity  of  i-J  ibe  beie  would  ibs 
Ion  be  4(-7  %  <i<  tlie  Uihl. 

We  have  uv  to  ^^-^-tIpt  ^lat  an  tbc  aeceiiafy  rectim  of  mSet 
and  th*  BDdei  e<  tUir  apftUcUioB.    In  tbc  buplaa.^  i>  oui 

?!£'*' of  «ach*manHrtnuit>>-  A  laiatauim  ihlrtnf  ■  mu 
^^  beadoptcdtoiinnUtuoatalbiupni'pantandiihc 
tbe  dun  b  »«  iiMd  ai  a  wiic  it  nuut  necwaray  me  (evml  la 
■bm  tbt  sanr,  and  nay  ia  oibai  evcal  hav*  lo  cany  a  niadwa 
Monofo-,  caoiilHBUe  team  it  nquiied  to  nduce  tba  Jnten 
•tniiu  caoaed  by  chaaga  of  laiipefaRU*.  Ia  tbe  seat  plUB.  it 
aieumy  ts  coda*  tbe  pwiiia,  at  ««y  pgiat  al  tb*  aumry, 
an  iBIeniity  wbicb  irill  ^n  a  wSeieBt  lactw  of  mirtv  ima 
cnnUni.  Tbe  ■Ppo'  part  of  lb*  dua  baviis  U 
Kfht  ottbeaa  eoadldoM^  Ilia  iriiale  proceia  dTgov 
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tb*  ibmr  pan  ol  tbe  i 


pan  s(  the  water  iin»  a*>or 
n ol  tbe ooter  fue at  iMI 


t  prindilci  Utberto 


cenala  unimpcknet  wbl^  altboofb  not  qvitii  tnc»  bave  pnmd 
■ueliil  *ad  binalea,  and  an  *0  cooveirieiit  that  tbey  may  be  on- 
daued  with  dae  ngard  ts  tbe  mdificatlon  which  ncem  invmifa- 
tlan)  hiT«  ndietcd.  One  neb  aiaainptioii  it  (hat,  IT  tbe  dam  !• 
wen  buitti  the  iatcadty  ol  venlcal  preiaun  wil  (iKflactiBC  local 
£mnil*ffti*t)  vary  aaarly  utiron^y  trem  lac*  to  face  aloH  any 
hwuanUI  pUne.    Thui.  to  take  tbe  almplen  cue.  if  atct  (fit.  tw 


FW.  i^— Factor  of  Safety  fMafiam.  V,'!', 

«f  tbe  dam,  and  ( Ito  eeatn  of  (nvjty,  the  centn  of  pmniK  upH 
lb*  baae  will  be  verdoliy  under  {.  that  ii,  at  the  centn  of  tbe  bue, 
and  tbe  load  wit]  be  properiy  repreeenled  by  the  icctaniie  bfrc,  ol 
which  tbe  area  nprewnu  the  (oul  load  and  tbe  mStana  itpli  of  in 
BBKomi  [ntendty.  At  lUi  U|h  pan  of  the  otruelun  the  inceniity  of 
umun  win  of  coune  b(  nuch  km  than  ib  nnni«ble  ioICBiily. 
If  ODV  we  BHUnte  the  witer  to  have  a  depf li  i  above  the  bue.  tne 
total  water  prwjn  npniented  by  tite  trien^  kih  will  iiave  iti 
centn  at  d/2  from  the  bate,  and  by  the  paralldognm  of  fortes, 
avuniini  the  deniily  of  the  mamuy  to  ho  3^y  we  £nd  thai  the 

tion  of  unilc 

equal  ai^  ^,  havinj[ . 
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am  may  be^  ia  hnufhl  withtil  tlie  pcHciibid  linit.   The  til 
pfo&k  ii  of  the  kind  ahova  in  if.  14. 

Having  thin  detemiocd  tbe  outir  pn&le  nader  tbe  eon 
hftlierto  aftamed.  it  auat  he  BOilaity  aKertaia«d  th*t  tba 
fee*  ■  eferywbeie  tap- 
abk    of    miitLn    the 
vertical  pRBon  ol  tbe  ' 


plaDe*  reipcctivdy  cl. 
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befon  the  vertical  prenun  nactHd  tb*  maiiinvni  picgnuv  pc^ 
'  able,  the  preanm  tangential  Is  A*  (top*  inighl  da  as.    Thua 


tannbtlal  te  the  dope  or  nearly  lo,  and  wiislil 

nrSeal  mea  i*  ptoponlon  to  tbe  rnanrant  _, ,_ 

II  it  very  doubtful  whethef  lUa  pceaaim  U  ever  reached,  but  etich  a 
doiil  ntbcr  Ihaa  that  of  tbe  vcrdcal  itnoa  smt  be  csniUered  when 
tb*hei(htu(>danidta*adite.  NvttRanUaapilntadoBtthat.in 
a  auncnuc  aiqieeed  to  lb*  owtORdoc  scllos  of  faeeea  which  fluctK- 
ate  la  amoual  and  diraetion,  tb*i*  ibMtU  be  s»  ■ureciaUe  icniiaD 
at  any  point  of  tbe  maioBry.  Bot  there  <■  >  (tin  more  Inponant 
reason  why  tbii  eandhloa  ibould  b*  nrinly  adhmd  to  a*  ngardt 
the  inner  lie*.  Wb  have  UtberiD  eoiHldend  only  Ih*  kn  liiaiil 
ffvertuning  prfiMin  of  tba  water;  bat  if  from  originany  dtfectiv* 
conuruction,  or  from  tbe  abeence  of  vertical  premn  due  to  weigbt  of 
rnatonry  icrwarde  the  water  edge  of  any  boriiomal  bed,  at  at  oMh 
Ri.  Tl,  water  Inlnidet  beneath  thai  pan  of  the  naaoKTy  more  nadily 
than  it  mn  abt^n  egreia  alonf  tc,  or  In  any  other  dlnctiea  toward* 
1i*e  outs  f*fe,  wt  «h*tt  have  the  opiifling  and  ovcrtaming  pnaeun 
due  10  the  full  depth  of  water  lo  the  reaervoir  over  tbe  widih  b(  addad 
lo  the  borinnlal  pieoaie.  In  whkfa  rtt  ill  our  previout  calcolelionB 
would  be  futile.    Tbe  amditlon,  Ibetefoie,  that  Ibin  ihan  be  no 


the  varying  depth  of 

witfa  t,  tbe  dii^Fam  d 
the  vertical  prenun 


lf,thenfoK.lheoentn 
t  II  to  make  f  coincidHM 
Die  Ih«  litanite  iTc',  and 
would  be  ndTThii  wBI 
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of  preuun  Mill  funher  to  the  right,  the  condlliM 
of  Start  of  Ibedlanani  (hall  be  vanicaHy  under  th* 
n  can  siriy  b«  (elBled  by  allowiat  the  pdni  /  to 


boritcnlal  i^ane  till  oatade  tbc  middle  th 


Ranklne  in  hjs  lepon  adopted  the  prudt 


Ibit  lime,  act  structure* 

Thus  for  the  Inner  face  be  took,  a*  the 

of  wifa-,iir*b«il7  tiKi*paBq.ft. 


wMch.iBiluHotllHUHBl  lorm, »  aboDt  u  tj  k  to  9. 

Duriif  the  kit  (nr  yean  utHitiaa  ha  bca  diRctcd  fa  the 
nitM  linJuduig  iIiariBt  ««■•— on  fimaf  otiwr  thin  hori- 
■Htal.  Mp  Levy  coalrilnted  vuiou  upera  on  tbcmibirct  whidi 
wm  he  loani  in  At  ComHamdia  it  ^oifmiiiHSdniBlim 
iiAltgtimaMatbtAmialuiaPnbitCliaiaiinll^y.  Hiin- 
__^T j-t ■-■._.  L ol  ibe  general  daicfmtial  «|uitiaii» 

3f  triuiffukr 
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cnck  u  alliiml  b  the  bR  iiuUnM  vith  no  hnniiil  rfieuii  StBibr 


It  tbe  rautauia 


£  HpfinHuinalcly  equal  tc 


that  the  veRnl  ■ 


now  leiienlly  ho, 

pteiHife  at  the  upttican  eod  of  any 
latcd  by  the  law  o(  ualFomlv  vi-- 
■hould  not  be  kai  than  that  of  the  i 
'evel  of  thai  )olnt  in  ord«  r 
water  (e(tla|  bto  the  «i 

«iH>d  leicuehea  were  foHoiL _, 

Mewi  L.  W.  AldKiteyand  Kari  Punao,  F.iLS.^ 
asd  by  an  appcuxlnale  naphkal  tnaltneat  nr  ^ 
Dr  Wf  C.  Unwin.  F.ILST  br  Unirin  tank  two 
horliontal  plance,  one  doee  above  the  other,  and 
caleukted  the  vertkal  wremi  on  each  by  the  kw 
of  nnifonnty  var^iv  etReiea.    Then  the  differ- 


"f 


of^t" 


e  weight!  being  known,  the 

- jawidcdiKDiBonoftheulfidency 

of  the  kw  of  uoifonnly  vaiybif  atrcia  whea 


llan  that  tbe  dMributioD 


kw  ei  unifonnly  varying  ttnai.  In  view  of  the 
irrecukr  form  and  the  uncertaiDtiea  of  the  mture 
of  the  Batetiak  al  the  fouBdatian,  the  kwof  uni- 
fonnly varying  itreae  waa  nee  applkabk  to  the 


,  9  without  intcrferiaf  with  the  proper 

ratio  between  navlty  and  watar  pmaure,  and  by  thk  nwnB  the 
■tcaiaa  produced  wen  of  auiiciefit  nufnitude  to  be  cuiLy  iDcutircd, 
The  more  inaportaal  of  their  reaulu  are  ihoini  gnphicaJly  in  figa. 
15  and  1^  and  pnivt  that  the  kv  of  unHamdy  vaiyjng  iltes  a 
groefally  applicaUE  to  the  Upprr  tWD-IhinlB  of  a  dam^  but  that  at 

which  w^  be  beA  undnatood  from  the  diagrama. 

Ilrmn  ah  Rpnenlnl  by  the  direciiosa  and  ib>dio(i»  ofthe  two 
^rKemBOf  intervKtlng  Udh  rnutiuJly  at  right  angle*. 

Tensk  itmee*  (indicated  by  iMohen  linea  on  the  dkgrain)  an 
■hown  at  the  upatnam  toe  nolwithitanding  that  the  line  of  ntUt' 
ance  k  well  withia  the  middk  third  of  the  lectiaa.   It  ia  Important  to 

direction  appcojdmatdy  at  45'  to  the  vertical,  but  at  point*  tower 
dowoin  the lOJndatjoa  this  tmson,  while  leal  in  ma^iludcbecopia 

nek  occurriiw  at  the  uHiram  toe.  iti 

Duximuni  pmuire  line*,  in  which  dirccd 
aJFnzi  the  Ribilily  ol  the  itrjctiirT. 


irly  piralld  with  the 
il  would  not  materially 

with  tbe  hypothetical 
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nearly  ajwayt  preiei 


^menii  of  the  Idnd  nfened  to,  cm 

t,  ^c-,  but  deviaiioni  In  practice  I 
Such  analyoet  and  experiiuenta  ai 
ily  confidered  watrr 


ippeni  that  the  water 

the  lower  port  ol  the  leclion-    In  danu  of  nxiderate  height  al 
ground  and  coniidcrablc  depth  below  ground  -*-—  --   — — 

due'dlha'tn 

foundation*  air  built, 


/Srsa 


a  Rtaioing  inli  lubject  to  the  prr*>ure  of  earth,  or  cont 

^h  will  ^ord.  beduie  we  vilely  nokct  the  LmpertaDt  bi 
viable  element  of  adheiwn  between  the^niclca.    It  ii  00 


Tely  a  loo«  granukr 
wih  of  Ihl.  tEeoiy,  ir 
rtical  face  of  earth  be 
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Fig.  16.— Showing  Stresaes  at  bOM  of  nodd  (Um  dettrmiaed  experimentally. 


where  P  is  the  horixootal  pressure  of  the  earth  against  the  wall 
exerted  at  one-third  its  height,  «  the  weight  of  unit  volume  of 
the  material,  x  the  height  oTthe  wall,  and  4  the  angle  of  repose  of 
the  material.  That  the  pressure  so  nven  exceeds  the  maximum 
possible  pressure  we  do  not  doubt ;  and,  .conversely,,  if  .we  put 

n»_ipx*j-fain» 
2   i-sm^ 

we  may  have  equal  confidence  that  P'  will  be  less  than  the  nuudmnm 
pressure  which,  if  exerted  by  the  wall  against  the  earth,  will  be  borne 
without  dbturbance.  But  like  every  pure  theory  the  principles  of 
conjugate  pressures  in  earth  may  lead  to  danger  u  not  applied  with 
due  conrideration  (or  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material,  the  mo<U- 
ficatioos  brought  about  by  the  limited  width  of  artificial  embank- 
meota,  the  possible  contraction  away  from  the  masonry,  of  clayey 
materials  during  dry  weather  for  some  feet  in  depth  and  the  tendency 
of  surface  waters  to  produce  scour  between  tne  wall  and  the  em- 
bankment. Both  the  Neuadd  and  the  Fisher  Tarn  dams  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  earthen  embankments  with  much 
economy  and  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Vyrnwy  masonry  dam  Portland 
cement  concrete  was  used  in  the  jointa.  When  more  than  six 
months  old,  9  in.  cubes  of  this  material  never  failed  under 
eompression  bdow  ixi  tons  per  sq.  ft.  with  an  average  of  167 
tons;  and  the  mean  resistance  of  all  the  blocks  tested  between 
two  and  three  yeaxs  after  moulding  exceeded  3x5  tons  per  sq.  ft., 
while  block*  cut  from  the  concrete  of  the  dam  gave  from  ^81 
to  329  tons  per  sq.  ft.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  best  hydraulic 
lime,  or  volcanic  puzzuolana  and  lime,  if  properly  ground 
while  slaking,  and  otherwise  treated  in  the  best-known  manner, 
■a  well  aa  some  of  the  ao-calkd  natural  (calcareous)  cements, 
will  yield  resulto  certainly  not  faiferior  to  those  obtained  from 
Portland  cement.  The  only  objection  that  can  in  any  case  be 
urged  against  most  of  the  natural  products  is  that  a  longer  time 
is  required  for  Induration;  but  in  the  case  of  masonry  dams 
sufficient  time  necessarily  passes  before  any  load,  beyond  that 
of  the  very  gradually  jbicrming  masonry,  13  brought  upon  the 
structure.  The  residt  of  using  properly  treated  natural  limes 
it  not  to  be  judged  irom  the  audesa  maimer  In  which  nicb 


Umes  have  often  been  used  in  the  past.  Any  stone  of  which 
it  la  desirable  to  build  a  masonry  dam  would  certainly  possess 
an  average  strength  at  least  as  great  as  the  above  figures  for 
concrete;  the  cUiy  slate  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  used 
In  the  case  of  the  Vyrnwy  dam,  had  an  ultimate  cniahing  strength 
of  from  700  to  1000  tons  per  sq.  ft.  If,  therefore,  isith  such 
mstfriats  the  work  is  well  done,  and  is  not  subsequently  liable 
to  be  wasted  or  disintegrated  by  expansion  or  contraction  or 
other  actions  which  in  the  process  of  time  affect  all  exposed 
surfaces,  it  is  dear  that  x$  to  so  tons  per  sq.  ft.  must  be  a  perfectly 
safe  load.  There  are  many  structures  at  present  in  existence 
bearing  considerably  greater  loads  than  this,  and  the  granite 
ashlar  inasonry  of  at  least  one,  the  Bear  Valley  dam  in  California, 
is  subject  to  compressive  stresses,  teaching,  when  the  reservoir 
is  full,  at  least  40  to  so  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  while  certain  brickwork 
Umngs  in  mining  shafts  are  subject  to  very  high  circumferential 
stresses,  due  to  known  water-pressures,  tn  one  case  which 
has  been  investigated  this  circumferential  pressure  exceeds 
s6  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  and  the  brickwork,  which  Is  18  in.  thick  and 
so  ft.  Internal  diameter.  Is  perfectly  sound  and  water-tight. 
In  portions  of  the  structure  liable  to  important  changes  of 
pressure  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  and  subject  to  the 
additfenal  stresses  which  expansion  and  contraction  by  changes 
of  temperature  and  of  mobture  induce,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  securing  that  the  average  modulus  of  elasticity  in 
all  parts  of  the  structure  shall  be  approximately  the  same,  it  is 
pn>l>ably  desirable  to  limit  the  calculated  load  upon  any  external 
work,  even  of  the  best  kind,  to  15  or  so  tons  per  sq.  ft.  It  is 
dear  that  the  material  upon  which  any  high  masonry  dam  is 
founded  must  also  have  a  laiye  factor  of  safety  against  crushing 
under  the  greatest  load  that  the  dam  can  fanpoee  upon  it,  and 
this  consideration  unfits  any  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
masonry  dam  where  sound  lock,  or  at  least  a  material  equal  in 
strength  to' the  strongest  shale,  cannot  be  had;  even  In  the  case 
of  such  a  material  as  shale  the  foundation  must  be  well  bdow 
the  gmund. ' 
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beaten  down  into  Ibeit  btdi  UDtQ  Ihc  mottat  iquceLei  up  into 
the  joint*  trousd  them.  The  Lun  of  the  itorfc  may  be  ol  Hguareil 
masonry,  IborougUx  lird  into  the  beartinf]  but,  b  view  o[  Ihc 
si  below,  It  i>  better  that  the 
H  be  cDureed.     Goictilty  ipcaking,  in 

may  be  only  suffident  to  indicate  a  continuous  dampncst  at 
certain  bedi  or  jointa  of  tbe  rock,  but  all  lucb  pUco  should  be 
tonnected  by  r^rf  draini  carried  Co  viaible  poinU  Bt  dic*back 
of  the  dam.  It  ibouldbeimpoasible,  inshort,fQrany  put  of  the 
rock  beneath  the  dam  to  become  charged  with  water  tinder 
pR»im.  either  ditectty  from  the  water  in  the  reservoir  or  Irom 
higber  plans  in  the  mountain  aide*.  For  tinular  reuons  care 
mnsi  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  stniclure  of  tbe  water  face 
of  Ibe  dam  shall  be  tbe  least  permeable  of  any  part.  In  the 
■■    '  '"'''■  id  by  bedding  "' 


totbew 


iDcbesfioi 
Irom  the  li 


a  also  by  placing  pads  ti 


jflhefao 


if  then 


11  gndually  £lkd  witb 
and  caulking  tool  being  used  to 
IS  practical  impetnieability  was 
obtained-  If  tbe  porea  of  the  water  face  are  thia  nnderrd 
^[tremely  fine,  the  surface  water,  carrying  more  or  Icm  £ne 
detritus  and  organic  matter,  will  Kxm  done  them  entirely  and 
aaaiat  in  '■'■^*"j  that  face  the  least  permeable  portioa  of  the 

But  no  care  in  CDOMruaian  can  prevent  the  mmpwioa  ti 
tbe  maM  as  tbe  nperiticumbcnt  weight  comci  upon  H^  Any 
given  yud  ol  height  nieasuted  during  conitructioo,  or  at  uy 
time  alter  constiucticD,  will  be  lt«  than  *  yard  when  addiliooal 
weight  ha*  been  placed  iqKin  it;  bence  the  cads  of  such  dama 
plaod  aplnal  rock  surfao*  mul  Buve  with  reqxct  to  those 
wrlacEs  when  the  •uperiacnmbeot  load  comtB  upon  them, 
Tbia  action  is  obviously  mucb  nduoed  wbeit  tbe  lock  side* 
«f  tbe  valley  rise  liowly;  but  in  catea  whetc  the  lock  ia  very 
■toip,  tbe  safest  course  is  lo  face  tbe  facta,  and  not  Id  depend  for 
walcr-ti^tncsa  upon  Ibe  cementing  ol  tbe  masonry  lo  the  rock, 
but  rather  to  provide  a  vertical  key,  or  dowel  iolot,  of  some 
material  tike  a^>balt,  whicfa  will  always  remain  water-ti^l. 
So  far  a*  Ibe  writer  has  been  able  tn  observe  or  ascertain,  there 
■re  vcty  lew  laaaonry  dams  m  Europe  or  America  which  have 
AOt  been  cracked  transvenely  ia  their  bi^is  psrts.  They 
^nerally  leak  a  little  neu  tbe  junclioa  with  the  rock,  and  at 
aome  etber  iolni*  in  intermediate  potilioB*.  In  tbe  caie  of  Ibe 
Neuadd  dam  Ibis  difficulty  was  met  by  ddibctately  omitting 
the  mortal  In  transverse  joints  at  regular  interval*  oeai  tbe  lop 
of  tbe  dam.  except  just  ai  their  laces,  when  it  of  rauiM  auk* 
wilh  avhalt.   Senoia  Bovc- 

o  levels  *bich  are  kept  moderately  damp,  or  to  tbe  gieMec 
miu  ol  tbe  dam,  many  feet  below  high-water  level 

The  An!  maSDiHy  dam  of  inpDTtaimcsasTueled  In  Cnal  Britain 
was  thai  upoo  the  nver  Vyrawy.  a  tribHIaiypf  the  Severn,  in  on- 
aenon  wiih  Ibe  Livopool  waier-aupply  ^late  1-1.  lis  bdghc. 
subJKl  to  «iler-pn!a>ure.  a  iboul  Iji  fl..  and  a  arriige-way  is 
carried  on  orrhei  at  an  elevation  of  about  iB  It.  higher.  A»  Ihis 
dam  is  about  i  iSo  It-  in  leogth  ln>o  rock  to  rock,  it  rccalvas  pnclic- 


le  lidea  of  the  vehf.    lis  cnmtruetioB  dr 


_ iry  damiin  EnaUnd — wl  .._ 

(be  earthiHirk  dan,  with  a  vail  of  puddled  elay.  had  bitberto  been 

and  Claerwen  woi^  in  Mid-nUes,  for  the  supply  of  Btrmlngbam. 
■ia  nuionry  dans  were  projected,  thne  of  which  are  conpleted.  in- 
cluding the  Caban  Coch  dam.  S90  ft.  km!  at  the  water  level,  and 
subjtct  ID  a  vaier-pceesure  of  loft.aboveiheroclcfouodatkmsand 
of  lis  ft.  above  t^  river  bed7  aad  the  Craig-yr-aBt  Caeb  ^m, 
subject  to  a  head  ol  ijj  tl.  The  latter  dam  is  curved  in  {Jan.  tbe 
ndiui  heiog  140  ft.  andlhechord  of  the  arc  SIS  IL  In  tbeDerweal 
Valley  scheme,  in  connciion  wilh  the  watw  suppliea  of  Derby. 
LciccMer,  Nottingham  and  Sheffield,  iia  more  masonry  dams  have 
leodved  pariiaiDenlary  sanction.  Of  Ibese  tbe  hlibcat  is  the  Hag- 
glee,  OB  Ibe  Aabop,  a  tributary  of  the  Derwenl.  wCcb  win  inpoond 
wslsT  10  about  I3G  ft.  above  Ihe  river  bed,  tbe  length  from  lock  to 
nek  being  ttto  it.  Two  of  Iheae  dama  aic  now  in  cowie  of  constnic- 
tnn,  one  of  which,  the  Howden,  will  be  loto  ft.  in  length  and  win 
impound  water  to  a  depth  of  114  fl.  above, Ibe  river  bed.    la  ttft 

acnmlW^Cm^yn.  L^counLicHi  with  tlKLpjJ'y  ^"N^Vork. 
The  length  of  ibis  dam  [mm  rock  to  rock  at  the  overflow  levd  ia 

that  face  cuts  the  rDck  Eoundaiions,  is  subject  to  a  waier-pmsure  of 
■hour  16a  Pi.,  iiliilr  ihi-  hriirhr  ol  the  dim  above  the  river  bed  is 
»  well  oooiidefed.   Tbe 


Ftc.  17.— ScMion  of  Cmnn  0am. 


ScHsHed  "ni 
weather,  whei 

dl°mi^^w 


.hist,  bul  the  grater  portion  limestc 

phy^cal  qualities  to  the  CarbonU*"""    " ' ' 

The  lowest  port  of  Ibe  I 


. -of  Creat  Britain. 

, of  this  rock  watnacbsd  after  asenval- 

through  aUuvial  deposits  to  a  depth  ef  about  70  ft.,  but  owinc 


nature  It  beci 

.  rearbing  tn  placa  moR  inan  inj  11. 

tbevoUty.   Cnatpalna«ipca>lehave 
.  the  cawaMw  poniooa  of  tbe  nek  bad 
oeen  cm  out  ana  mui  up  sefore  the  building  was  begun. 

The  Fgreiis  dam,  already  referred  Id  as  the  eairiest  type  of  a 
■denti6ainy  de^giied  stmctDie  of  the  Und.  i>  nibjeet  to  a  pieiure 
of  abool  IM  ft.  of  wsur:  tbe  valley  It  eiMaii  Is  only  about  no  It. 
wide  at  tbe  water  level,  and  tbe  dam  is  cumd  in  pkatos  eadiiaal 
Sit  ft.  Hncb  dinm^  bai  taken  pUre  u  to  the  utility  el  such 
~'  "jjuiam  alieaify  referred  10  indicate 

in  pbn  In  aider  to  reduce  Ibe  posri- 


laliutothecMbit 

of  heritontal  cervatnn  10  ndnce  Ihe  qimntity  of  nuueniy  wiihc 
ivduetloa  of  stflsvtb.  The  Bair  Valley  dam.  CaBfini*.  is  tbe  m. 
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,tlnaittanckb<di>6tri. 


begun  IB  liis.  wkh  1  bue  lofc  thick,  nannn^  n  13  tL  u  •  itifhx 
g|  r6  ft.  The  CHt  ol  thu  dlicknAtf  bab|  rtunlRl  am  Iqa  fml,  it 
■H  ibnipUy  nduced  to  S  It.  6  la^  and  fcr  tlie  iwrniniin  48  (t.  it 
VBi  UEvnd  up  to  A  iiul  vidtb  of  ahaut  3  fl_  TW  ip*hcif7  it  de- 
■cribad  by  Ur  Schuyler  u  "  ■  miih  sacul  (nniia  hUv,  with  • 
hiutinc  g(  tDii(h  rwbbta  ill  Uid  w  Moat  incinv  ud  (nvd." 
Hii*  duD  hu  boa  in  HtiiUctiiiy  am  ub  lUy  ud  tba  dicht 
filtzatim  ihnHifb  th*  nitoory  whicli  occuiRd  «1  fint  h  aid  to  baw 

w  South  Wikt  lUtteen  tUa  cminte  duH.  dtpaxkut  upon 


beea  cooitnictvi  u  aamw  tawM  cooiiantlvclr  ■maU  cut  to 
j^^prtwij  mtcr  fv  the  uia  at  villifCL  Tba  depth  of  weta  vuin 
frnn  tft  ft.  to  76  (t.  ubd  five  of  them  hive  cnckcd  vertlally,  owiu 
anHCeiitly  to  the  impoHJUILtv  of  the  haie  of  the  daai  fiarukJiH  at 


appBCeiitly  to  the  imponbilLtv  of  the  hue  of  the  dui  ftortekJiuDf 
(hi chingea of  eurvatuit  loduced  by  chuwoaf  teaperatan aad of 


D*c  up  Hnd  be0iW  pnctully  VMt_  _^ —  ^  ,.^  -^~„  ,— ^^ 
SometliiiiC  hu  been  aid  01  the  luliirc*  of  anrthcn  dajpe.   Ujiny 

*™7  "^■J''i™i'"«>iirb'i;.I?WloKhfaSiiS  Tba 
'^'*^     ennuDeiiDn  of  oo*  cUf.  ho«vw,  HHDthr,  the  bonUnf 

i89Aaf  the  Bouny  dam.  pw  CpionL,  io  Frtpo»  by  which  nuy 
/Km  were  ioA,  hai  brought  out  aevcni  pointt  of  cnat  iolcRft,   ft 

probably  the  ooly  indaiict  in  wfakh  a  mawnry  dam  baa  dipped 
—  ht  foundatipiu.  and  alao  the  only  caae  in  which  a  Ba^owv 
"  -         ■     ■  -^^  cunously  eooogh  there  ia  ■ 


other.  Aibort  iimeifleribcocaimDceaf  IhecataalnDhelhedan 
u  vidted  by  Qi  VV.  C  Unwin.  F.R£.,  and  the  wriltr,  ud  a  very 
_,..! ;.,.:._ j.v , debyth™.  Someoftheblodia 


pnibabilicy  that  pte  two  di 


utionofibewo 


IE  In  fix.  iB.  from  which  it  appcara  that  the  wack  wu  aiibject 
Hure  el  only  about  65  ft.  of  mta.   lDtheyculBS4aleai;th 


n^4y   Ave4vth: 

diatut  fmn  the  -- >» , . 

couldteabla  vertiol  lenuon  at  the  *alei 

— ■-■  mccotdinl  10  the  daonly  aaau .. 

'  aquaR  foDt.  Thia,  if  the  dam  had  beei 


■MeriaK  however,  wen  con,  1 
npihiR  by  ttOBOD  bi  a  nogUy  hei 
DtnctlyihBVXiined,  the  (k 
Ject  ta  an  additiaaal  overUir 


.  u.m  had  beer  -■— -i'- 
hydnuljc  lime 


I  thacai^y 
or  Puilud 


.  ia  pmhabk  that 
Ml  Blue  took  place. 
i  ttiewaU  waa  aub- 
ureofabDutult. 
apwuu%  eqiuraHH  u>  about  a  tea  per 
'  aqoare  foot,  which  woild  certainly,  if  it  occurred  through- 
out  aav  eonddmbla  lenfth  of  the  dam,  have  immediately 
mcrlDnied  it.  Dot.  u  a  natter  of  tact,  the  dam  actually 
^..j  f — I — .  £r. — -  ..»..  Of  iiijj  ciicumitaAce  than 
jKUDm.  It  i>  knows  that  more  or 
I  thniu(h  the  dam.  and  to  modinie 


arc  two  poaaibie  eKpUnador 
lea  leakaci  took  plaa  thm 
Ihia  the  watM  lace  waa  if 


y  doaed ;  ud  aa  tli 


o  aiylhlK  like  the  head   In 
al  Clack  myht  m 


^t&fnD 


wen  entirety  iioUUedl,  they  could  potaiii 

length  unleaa  the  adjaininE  Kctknu  wen 

-  condkioiu.    Any  bonzooul  fisaure  in  a  w 


Fio.  iS.— Scctioa  of  Boiuey  Dam. 
(J  4Sa  It.  cf  the  dam,  oat  cJ  a  tout  length  ol  [;ot  ft.,  dipped  upon 
it!  tomidatioo  of  acrft  lajHiitoae.  and  became  d^tly  curved  in  plan 

Rrmiglit  line  lnn£  about  1  ft.  Further  diding  on  the  bue  waa  pre- 
vented by  thecsnitruction  of  the  ima-lined  psnionB  in  the  antioa 
(fii.  IS).  TlHK  pncaulioni  were  perfectly  erterlive  in  lenirini  (he 
■feiy  ol  the  dun  up  (a  the  haght  (0  which  the  csunlerton  waa 
canied.  AmacoaiequcnceDl  thii  hoiiaantal  bending  of  tbedamihe 
vertical  craclu  ahown  in  bg.  19  appeaird  and  vera  repaired.   Eleven 

>  Sea  iVN.  IniL  C.E.  vol.  cmL  pp.  91.95. 


roughout the 

:  in  a  weak  place  would, 

i  become  an  element.  By  naaon  o(  the  conilantly  changing 
temperaiuiB  and  the  fcequent  filling  ud  emptying  oTthe 
rcxrvoir.  apandon  and  conliution,  which  ore  olwaya  at 
have  asaiated  the  waicr-preuure  In  the  cncnuan  of  the 
horizontal  cracha,  which,  growing  dowlj;,  dnring  the 
fifteen  yeara.  provided  at  Laat  the  are*  required  10  enatJe 
the  InlrUHve  water  to  overbalance  the  little  remairuB^  el^Ality  of 

Reseivoiu 
From  voy  aodtnt  lima  in  India,  Ceylon  Mid  dwvliCTt. 
[tiervoin  of  grtul  area,  but  generally  of  imiU  depth,  have  been 
built  and  used  for  the  purpose)  of  iirigation;  and  in  modem 
limes,  cipedally  in  India  and  America,  coinpamlvcly  ahnliow 
Tesenoin  bive  been  coniLmcted  of  much  gitalet  area,  and  ia 
torn*  €«**  td  frealec  capatity,  Ibu  aay  in  Ibe  (Jiiited  Kiogtlou. 
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Yet  the  hQly  parts  of  the  last-named  oountiy  aze  rich  fai  magnl- 
fiiaent  sites  at  suffident  altitudes  for  the  supply  of  any  parts  by 
gravitation,  and  capable,  if  properiy  laid  out«  of  dGtording  a 
volume  of  water,  throu^out  the  dnest  seasons,  far  in  excess 
of  the  probable  demand  for  a  long  future.  3iany  of  the  great 
towns  had  already  secured  such  sites  within  moderate  distances, 
and  had  constructed  reservoirs  of  considerable  size,  when,  in 
1879,  x88o  and  1892  re^>ectively,  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  obtained  statutory  powers  to  draw  water  from 
rdativdy  great  distances,  viz.  from  Thirlmere  in  Cimiberland, 
in  the  case  of  Manchester;  from  the  river  Vymwy,  Montgomery* 
shixe,  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  in  the  case  of  Liverpool;  and 
from  the  xivcra  Elan  and  Qaerwen  in  Radnorshire,  tributaries 
of  tlie  Wye,  in  the  case  of  Birmingham.  Lake  Vyrowy,  com- 
pleted in  1889,  includes  a  leaervoir  which  is  still  by  far  the 
lannst  in  Europe. 

This  reservoir  is  situated  in  a  true  Glacial  lake-basin,  and  having 

therefore  all  the  appearanoe  of  a  natural  lake,  is  comnranly  known 

as  Lake  Vymwy.    It  is  825  ft.  above  tiie  sea,  has  an 

■;f"* area  of  i  lai  acres,  an  availane  capacity  eaoeeding  ia.ooo 

Y,mm^,,  millioo  galk>ns,  and  a  length  of  neariv  5  m.  Its  poeitwn 
in  North  Wales  is  shown  in  black  in  fig.  ao,  ana  the  two  views  on 
Plate  I.  show  respectivdy  the  portion  of  the  valley  visible  from  the 
dam  before  impounding  bozan,  and  the  same  portion  as  a  lake  on  the 
completion  of  the  work.  Before  the  valves  in  the  dam  were  dosed, 
the  village  of  Uanwddyn,  the  parish  church,  and  many  farmsteads 
were  demolished.  The  diurch  was  rebuilt  outside  the  watershed,  and 
the  remains  from  the  old  dtuichyafd  were  removed  to  a  new  cemetery 
adjoining  it.  The  fact  that  this  valley  is  a  pott-Gladal  bke-basia 
was  atteited  by  the  borings  and  excavations  made  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  dam.  The  trench  in  which  the  masonry  was  founded 
covered  an  area  isoft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  extemfing  for  117a  ft. 
across  the  valley.  lu  nte  had  been  determined  by  about  190 
borings,  probings  and  shafts,  whidi,  following  upon  the  indications 
afforcKd  oy  the  rocks  above  ground,  proved  that  the  rock  bed  crossing 
the  valley  was  higher  at  this  pmnt  than  dsewhere.  Here  then,  buried 
in  alluvium  at  a  depth  of  50  to  60  ft.  from  the  surface,  was  found  the 
rock  bar  of  the  po»t-Glacial  lake:  at  points  farther  up  the  valley, 
borings  neariv  100  ft.  deep  had  failed  to  reach  the  rock.  The  Gladal 
striae,  and  the  dislocated  rocks — moved  a  few  indies  or  feet  from 
their  places,  and  others,  at  greater  distances,  turned  over,  and 
beginning  to  assume  the  8ub-«ngular  form  of  Glacial  boulders— were 
found  precisely  as  the  glacier,  receding  from  the  bar,  and  giving  place 
totheandentlake,  hadleft  them.covmd  and  preserved  bv  sand  and 
gravel  washed  from  the  terminal  morsln.  Later  came  the  alluvial 
«ilting-up.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  ddtas  of  the  tributary  streams 
advanced  into  the  lake,  floods  deposited  their  burdens  of  wtritus  in 
the  deeper  places,  the  lake  shallowed  and  shrank  and  in  its  turn 
yidded  to  the  winding  river  of  an  alluvial  strath,  covered  with  peat, 
reeds  and  alders,  and  still  liable  to  floods.  It  is  interesting  to  record 
that  during  the  construction  of  the  worics  the  implements  o«  Neolithic 
man  were  found,  near  the  margin  of  the  modem  lake,  below  the  peat, 
and  above  the  alluvial  clay  on  which  it  rested.  Several  of  the  reser- 
voir sites  in  Wales,  shown  by  shaded  lines  in  fig.  ao,  are  in  all  pn^ 
ability  dmilar  post-Glacial  lake-basins,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
some  of  them  may  contain  still  greater  reservoirs.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  wdl-proportioned  watersheds  and  rainfall,  and  being 
nearly  all  more  than  500  ft  above  the  sea,  may  be  made  available  fqr 
the  supply  ofpure  water  by  gravitation  to  any  part  of  England. 
In  189a  tne  Corporation  of  Birmingham  obtained  powers  for  the 
construction  of  six  reservoirs  on  the  rivers  Elan  and  Claerwen,  also 
shown  in  fig.  30,  but  the  sites  of  these  reservoirs  are  long  luirrow 
valleys,  not  lake-basins.  The  three  reservoirs  on  the  Eum  were 
completed  in  1904.  Their  joint  capacity  b  11,330  million  gallons, 
and  thb  will  be  increased  to  about  18,000  millions  when  the  remain- 
ing three  are  built. 

Of  natural  lakes  in  Great  Britain  raised  above  thdr  ordinaiy  levels 
that  the  upper  portions  may  be  utilised  as  reservoirs.  Loch  Katrine 
supplying  ula^w  b  wdl  lumwn.  Whitehaven  is  similarly  supplied 
from  Ennerdale,  and  in  the  year  1894  Thiriroere  in  Cumberland  was 
brought  into  use,  as  already  mentioned,  for  the  supply  of  Manchester. 
The  corporation  have  statutory  power  to  raise  the  lake  50  ft-,  at 
whkh  \evfA  it  will  have  an  available  capadty  of  about  8000  million 
gldkms:  to  secure  thb  a  masonry  dam  has  been  constructed,  though 
the  lake  »  at  present  worked  at  a  lower  fevd. 

It  b  obvious  that  the  water  of  a  reservoir  must  never  be  allowed 
to  riie  above  a  certain  prescribed  height  at  which  the  works  will  be 
^  ^  perfectly  safe.  In  all  reservoirs  impounding  the  natural 
uiuJH.a«  1^^  ^  ^  stream,  thb  involves  the  use  of  an  overflow. 
Where  the  dam  b  of  masonry  It  may  be  used  as  a  weir;  but  where 
earthwork  is  employed,  the  overflow,  commonly  known  in  such  a 
case  as  the  "  bye-wash."  should  be  an  entirely  independent  work, 
consbting  of  a  low  weir  of  sufficient  length  to  prevent  an  unsafe  rise 
of  the  water  level,  and  of  a  narrow  channel  capable  of  easily  carrying 
away  any  water  that  passes  over  the  wdr.  The  absence  of  ooeor  Doth 
of  these  conditions  has  led  to  the  failure  of  many  dams. 


Reservoin  unsafe  from  thbcadM  sdn  exist  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Where  the  contributory  dralna|re  area  exceeds  5000  acres,  the  dis- 
charge, even  allowing  for  so<alled  "  doud-bursts,"  rarely  or  never 
exceeds  the  rate  of  about  mo  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  acres,  or 
1500  times  the  minimum  dry  weather  flow,  taken  as  one-fifth  of  a 
cubic  foot;  and  if  we  provide  against  such  an  occasional  discharge, 
with  a  possible  maximum  of  400  cub.  ft.  at  much  more  distant 
intervals,  a  proper  factor  of  safety  will  be  albwed.  But  when  a 
reservoir  bjMaced  upon  a  smaller  area  the  conditions  afe  materially 
changed.  The  rainfall  which  produces,  as  the  average  of  all  the 
tributaries  in  the  larger  area,  300  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  tooo  acres, 
b  made  up  of  groups  of  rainfall  of  very  varying  intensity,  falling 
upon  different  portions  of  that  area,  so  that  upon  any  section  of  it  the 
intensity  of  discharge  may  be  much  greater. 

The  height  to  whicfa  the  water  b  permitted  to  rbe  above  the  sill 
of  the  overflow  depends  unm  the  height  of  the  embankment  above 
that  levd  (in  the  United  Kingdom  commonly  6  or  7  ft.),  and  thb 
again  should  be  governed  by  the  height  of  possible  waves.  In  open 
places  that  bdgfat  b  sddom  more  than  about  one  and  a  half  times  the 
square  root  of  the  *'  fetch  "  or  greatest  distance  In  nautical  miles 
from  wluch  the  wave  has  trevdied  to  the  point  in  question;  but  in 
narrow  reaches  or  lakes  it  b  rdativdy  higher.  In  lengths  not  ex- 
ceeding about  3  m.,  twice  thb  height  may  be  reached,  giving  for  a 
a-mile^'  fetch  "  about  3I  ft.,  or  i  f  ft.  above  the  mean  levd.  Above 
thb  again,  the  height  of  the  wave  should  be  allowed  for  "  wash." 
making  the  embanlanent  in  such  a  case  not  k»s  than  5I  ft.  above  the 
highest  water-level.  If.  then,  we  determine  that  the  depth  of  over- 
flow shall  not  exceed  if  ft,  we  arrive  at  6}  ft.  as  sufficient  for  the 
height  of  the  embankment  above  the  nit  of  the  overflow.  Obvioudy 
we  may  shorten  the  sill  at  the  coet  of  extra  hdght  of  ernbankment.  but 
it  b  Fsrdy  wise  to  do  so. 

The  overflow  sill  or  wdr  should  be  a  masonry  structure  of  rounded 
vertical  sectkm  raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the  waste-water  course, 
in  which  case  for  a  depth  of  \\  ft.  it  will  discharge,  over  every  foot 
of  lensfth,  about  6  cub.  ft.  per  second.  Thus,  it  the  drainage  area 
eiGoeeds  5000  acres,  and  we  ptxivide  for  the  passage  of  300  cub.  ft. 
per  second  per  1000  acres,  such  a  wdr  will  be  «>  it.  long  for  every 
lopo  acres.  But,  as  smaller  areas  are  approached,  the  excessive  local 
rainfalb  of  short  duration  must  be  provided  for,  and  beyond  these 
there  are  extraordinarily  heavy  discharges  generally  over  and  gone 
bdore  any  exact  records  can  be  made;  hence  we  know  very  little 
of  them  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  from  looo  acres  the  discharge  may 
rise  to  two  or  three  times  300  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  acres.  In 
the  writer's  experience  at  least  one  case  has  occurred  where,  from  a 
mountain  area  of  J300  acres,  the  rate  per  1000  was  for  a  short  time 
certainly  not  less  than  1000  cub.  ft.  per  second.  Nothing  but  loi^ 
observation  and  experience  can  help  the  hydraulic  engineer  to  judge 
of  the  configuration  of  the  ground  favourable  to  such  phenomena. 
It  b  only  aaoassary,  however,  to  provide  for  these  exoeptk>nal  dis- 
charges during  very  short  periods,  so  that  the  rise  in  the  water-level 
of  the  reservoir  may  be  taken  into  consideration;  but  subject  to  this. 

Erovision  must  be  made  at  the  bye-wash  for  preventing  such  a  flood, 
owever  rare,  from  filling  the  reservoir  to  a  dangerous  hdght. 
From  the  overflow  siU  the  bye-wash  channd  may  be  gradually 
narrowed  as  the  crest  of  the  embankment  b  passed,  the  water 
bdng  prevented  from  attaining  undue  velocity  by  steps  of  heavy 
masonry,  or,  where  the  gradient  b  not  very  steep,  oyirregularty  sec 
masonry. 

PtruncATiON 

When  surface  waters  began  to  be  used  for  potable  purposes, 
some  mode  of  arresting  suspended  matter,  whether  living 
or  dead,  became  necessary.  In  many  cases  gause 
strainers  were  at  first  employed,  and,  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  or  addition  to  these,  the  water  was  caused 
to  pass  through  a  bed  of  gravd  or  sand,  which,  like  the  gause, 
was  regarded  merdy  as  a  strainer.  As  such  strainers  were 
further  improved,  by  sorting  the  sand  and  gravd,  and  using  the 
fine  sand  only  at  the  surface,  better  clarification  of  the  water 
was  obtained;  but  chemical  analysb  indicated,  or  was  at  the 
time  thought  to  indicate,  that  that  improvement  was  practically 
confined  to  clarification,  as  the  dissol^  impurities  in  the  water 
were  certamly  very  little  changed.  Hence  such  filter  beds,  as 
they  were  even  then  calkd,  were  regarded  as  a  luxury  rather 
than  as  a  necessity,  and  it  was  never  suspected  that,  notwitb* 
standing  the  absoice  of  chemical  improvement  in  the  water, 
changes  did  take  place  of  a  most  important  kind.  Following 
upon  Dr  Koch's  discovery  of  a  method  of  isolating  bacteria,  and 
of  making  approximate  determinations  of  their  numba  in 
any  volume  xJL  water,  a  most  xemaikable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  microbes  contained  in  sand-filtered  water  was 
observed;  and  it  b  now  well  known  that  when  a  prq)eriy 
constructed  sand-filter  bed  b  in  its  best  condition,  and  b  worked 
in  the  best-known  manner,  neariy  the  whole  of  the  microbct 
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eifatkg  w  Out  cmde  «mt«r  triH  be  •rrested.  The  wad,  wWdi 
is  namiiuJly  tht  filter,  has  intenUca  about  thiity  tiawa  aa  wide 
as  the  largest  dimensions  of  the  laifer  microbes;  and  the  reason 
wliy  these,  and,  still  more,  why  otganisms  which  were  indtvidually 
invisible  under  any  magnifying  power,  and  ooold  only  be  detected 
as  csolonics,  were  arrested,  was  not  understood.  In  process 
of  time  it  became  dear,  however,  that  the  worse  the  condition 
of  a  fiber  bed,  in  the  then  general  amrptatinn  of  the  term, 
the  better  it  was  «s  a  microbe  filter;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not 
until  a  fine  film  of  mud  and  microbes  had  formed  upon  the 
SQiface  of  the  sand,  that  the  best  results  were  obudned. 

Even  yet  medical  sdenoe  has  not  determined  the  effect  npon 
the  human  system  of  water  highly  charged  with  bacteria  which 
are  not  known  to  be  individually  pathogenic  In  the  case  ol 
the  bacilli  of  typhoid  and  cholera,  we  know  the  direct  effect; 
but  apart  altogether  from  the  presence  of  such  specific  poisons, 
polluted  water  is  undoubtedly  injurious.  Where,  therefore, 
there  is  animal  pollution  of  any  kind,  more  especially  where  there 
is  human  pcrflution,  generally  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
b^ciUus  eoU  ofmrnuftis,  purification  is  of  supreme  importance, 
and  no  process  has  yet  beien  devised  which,  except  at  extravagant 
cost,  sopeisedes  for  public  supplies  that  of  properly-oonducted 
sand  filtration.  Yet  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  urged  that  such 
filtration  depends  for  its  comparative  perfection  upon  the  surface 
film;  that  this  surface  film  is  not  present  when  the  filter  is  new, 
or  when  its  materials  have  been  recently  washed ;  that  it  may  be, 
and  very  oft^  is,  punctured  by  the  actual  working  of  the 
filters,  or  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  discharge;  and  that 
at  the  best  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  thin  line 
of  defence,  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  safeguard  against 
highly  polluted  waters,  if  a  purer  source  of  supply  can 
possibly  be  fbuad.  Such  filters  are  not,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  cannot  be,  worked  with  the  precision  and  continuity 
of  a  laboratory  experiment. 

In  fig.  ai  aaection  is  shown  of  an  efficient  aand-filter  bed.  The  thick- 
~  oTaand  is  3  ft.  6  in.    In  the  older  filters  it  was  usual  to  support 
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•«9».iuK  u|fvu  laiver  gravel, 
and  so  on  until  tut  material 
was  sufiidsotly  open  to  pass 
the  water  laterally  to  under- 
draias.  But  a  much  shal- 
lower and  certainly  not  less 
cflficient  filter  can  be  con- 
struct^ by  making  the 
under-drains  cover  the  whole 
bottom.  In  fig.  a  I  the  sand 
rests  on  small  gravel  of 
such  degree  of  coarseness 
that  the  whole  of  the  grains 
would  be  retained  on  a  rievc 
of  |-tn.  mesh  and  rejected 
Iw  a  Heve  of  |-in.  mesh  in 
the  clear,  supported  upon  a 
3-in.  thickness  of  briclu  laid 
close  togethen  and  consti- 
tuting the  roof  of  the  under- 
drains,  which  are  formed  by 
other  bricks  laid  on  thin 
asphalt,  upon  a  concrete 
Fio.  ai.^Sectionof  Sand>FiItcr  Bed.    floor.    In  this  arrangement 

the  whole  of  the  materials 
may  be  seadily  removed  for  deaosing.  In  the  best  filters  an 
automatic  arrangement  for  the  measurement  of  the  supply  to 
each  separate  filter,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  within 
certain  limits,  is  adopted,  and  the  resistance  at  outflow  Is  so 
arranged  that  not  more  than  a  certain  head  of  pressure,  about 
ti  ft.,  can  under  any  drcumstances 'come  upon  the  surface  film, 
while  a  depth  of  several  feet  of  water  is  maintained  over  the 
sand.  It  IS  essential  that  during  the  working  of  the  filter  the 
water  diouki  be  so  sQp|4ied  that  it  will  not  distmrb  the  surface  of 
the  sand.  When  a  filter  has  been  emptied,  and  is  being  re<harKed, 
the  water  should  be  intraduoed  from  a  neighbouring  filter,  and  shouU 

Esss  upwards  in  the  filter  to  be  charged,  until  the  surface  of  the  sand 
as  been  covered.  The  unfiltered  water  may  then  be  allowed  to  flow 
Jiuietly  and  to  fill  the  space  above  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  3  or  3  ft. 
t  would  appear  to  be  Impossible  with  any  water  that  requires  filtra- 
tkm  to  secure  that  the  first  filtrate  shall  be  satisfactory  if  filtration 
bcgina  immediate^  after  a  filter  is  charged;  and  it  the  highest 
results  are  to  be  obtained,  either  the  unfiltered  water  must  be  per- 
mitted to  pam  extremely  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  without 


the  sand  until  the  sarface  film 
watere  giving  little  or  no  sediment,  which  are 
often  the  nsost  darigerous,  some  change,  as  by  the  first  method,  is 
necessary.  It  has  been  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  aUow  the 
filter  to  act  dovrty  until  the  surface  film  is  formed,  and  to  discard  the 
first  eflluent.  Tlus  coune  can  scarcely  fail  to  introduce  into  the  sand 
many  bacteria,  which  may  be  washed  through  when  the  full  wocldng 
of  the  filters  is  begun;  and  it  shouM  not,  thoefore,  be  adopted  when 
the  source  of  the  supply  is  known  to  be  subject  to  human  pollutkm. 
The  time  for  the  formation  of  an  effidem  surface  films  varies,  aocoflding 
to  the  quality  of  the  raw  water,  from  a  few  boon  to  a  few  days.  Ju^- 
ing  from  the  best  observations  that  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale, 
the  highest  rare  of  efficient  filtration  when  the  surface  film  is  in  good 
condition  is  about  4  in.  downwards  per  hour  of  the  water  oontamed 
above  the  sand,  equivalent  to  about  30  jnllotts  per  day  from  each 
square  foot  of  samL  When  the  surface  lum  has  once  been  formed, 
and  the  filter  has  begun  its  work,  it  should  oontinae  without  Intenup- 
tion  untfl  the  resistance  of  that  film  becomes  too  great  to  permit  of  tne 
necessary  quantity  of  water  being  passed.  That  period  will  vary, 
accordingto  the  condition  of  the  water,  from  eight  or  ten  days  to  four 
weeks.  The  surface  film,  together  with  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of 
sand,  b  then  carefully  scraped  off  and  stored  for  subsequent  waging 
and  use.  This  process  may  be  repeated  many  tiroes  until  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fine  sand  b  reduced  to  about  18  m.,  when  the  filter  bed 
should  be  restored  to  its  full  thickness. 

A  lately  discovered  effect  of  sand  fltradon  b  a  matter  of  great 
imporunce  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  aqueducts.  A  brown 
slimy  sediment,  having  the  appearance  of  coffee  jironnds  when 
pbced  in  dear  water,  has  been  long  observed  in  pipes  cooveyii^ 
surface  waten  from  mountain  moonands.  The  depout  grows  on 
the  sides  of  the  pipes  and  accumulates  at  the  bottom,  and  causes 
most  serious  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  water.  The  chemists  and 
bacteriologists  do  not  appear  to  have  finally  determined  the  true 
nature  and  origin  of  thb  growth,  but  it  b  found  in  the  impounded 
waters,  and  passes  into  the  pipes,  where  it  rapidly  increases.  It  b 
checked  even  by  fine  copper  wire-cause  stramers,  and  where  the 
water  passes  through  sand-filter  beds  in  the  course  of  an  aqueduct, 
the  growth,  though  very  great  between  the  reservoir  and  the  filter 
beds,  b  almost  absent  between  the  filter  beds  and  the  town.  Even 
the  growth  of  the  well-known  nodular  incrustations  in  iron  pipes  b 
much  reduced  by  sand  filtration.  From  these  facts  it  b  clear  that, 
other  thtng^  being  the  same,  the  best  position  for  the  straiaera  and 
filter  beds  is  as  close  as  possible  to  the  reservoir. 

Some  surface  watera  dissolve  lead  when  brighti  but  oesse  to  do  so 
when  the  lead  becomes  tarnished.  More  rarely  the  action  b  con^ 
tinuous,  and  the  water  after  bdng  passed  through  lead  dstems  and 
pipes  produces  lead  pnisoning—so  called  **  plumbism."  The  lb- 
binty  to  thb  appears  to  be.  entirely  removed  by  effideat  sand 
filtration. 

Sand  filtration,  even  when  worldi^f  In  the  best  possible  manner. 
faUs  short  of  the  perfection  necessary  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
bacterb  whidi  majr  multlplsr  after  the  filter  b  passed.  Small, 
however,  as  the  micro-organisms  are^  they  are  larger  than  the 
capilbry  passages  in  some  materiab  through  whbh  water  under 
pressure  may  be  caused  to  percolate.  It  b  therefore  natural  that 
attempts  should  have  been  made  to  construct  filtera  which,  while 
permhting  the  slow  pcrcobtion  of  water,  should  preclude  the 
passage  of  bacteria  or  their  spores.  In  the  bboratoiy  of  PSsteur 
probably  the  fir&t  filter  whidi  successfully  aooomplbhed  thb  object 
was  produced.  In  thb  apparatus,  known  as  the  nsteur-Chmnber* 
land  filter,  the  filtering  medium  b  biscuit  oMcelain.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Berfcefidd  filter,  constructed  of  baked  infusorial  earth.  Both 
these  filtera  arrest  the  orgsnbms  by  purely  mechanical  action,  and 
if  the  joints  are  water-tight  and  they  receive  proper  attention  and 
freauent  sterilization,  they  both  give  satisfactory  results  on  a  small 
scale  for  domestic  purposes.  The  cost,  however — to  say  nothing  of 
the  uncertainty— wtiere  large  volumes  of  water  are  concerned,  much 
exceeds  the  cost  of  obtalnmg  initially  safe  water.  Moreover,  if  a 
natural  water  is  so  Uable  to  pathogenic  pollution  as  to  demand  filtra- 
tion of  this  kind,  it  ought  at  once  to  he  discarded  for  an  initially  pure 
supply;  not  necessarily  ^re  in  an  apparent  or  even  in  a  chemical 
sense,  for  water  may  be  visibly  coloured,  or  may  contain  considerable 

Eroportions  both  of  organic  and  inorsanic  impuitty,  and  yet  be  taster 
ss  and  free  from  pathogenic  pollution. 
There  are  several  materials  now  in  use  possessing  remaikable 

Eower  to  decolourise  darify,  chemically  purify  and  oxidise  water; 
ttt  they  are  too  costly  for  use  in  connexion  with  public  water  supplies 
unless  a  rate  of  filtration  b  adopted  quite  inoonsbtent  with  the 
formation  of  a  surface  film  capable  of  arresting  micro-oiganbms. 
Thb  fact  does  not  render  them  less'usdul  when  applied  to  the  arts 
in  which  they  are  successfully  employed. 

Attempts  nave  been  made,  by  adding  certain  coagulants  to  the 
water  to  be  filtered,  to  increase  the  power  of  sand  and  other  granu- 
lar materials  to  arrest  bscteria  when  passing  through  them  at  much 
higher  velocities  than  are  po«sible  for  succosful  filtration  by  means 
ofthe  surface  film  upon  sand.  The  effect  b  to  produce  between  the 
sand  or  other  grains  a  glutinous  substance  which  does  the  work  per- 
fonnsd  by  the  mud  ana  microbes  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  fifter. 
Elsewhere  centrifugal  force,  acting  somewhat  after  its  manner  In  the 
cream  separator,  has  been  called  tn  aid. 
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The  aedimenUtion  tank  forms  a  very  Important 
help  to  filtration.  In  the  case  of  river  waters  liable 
to  turbidity  the  water  should  always  be  passed 
tbrottgh  such  tanks  before  being  placed  hi  the  filters. 


They  form,  moreover,  additional  safeguards  against  organic 
impuiity.  Sedimentation  tanks  on  a  sufficient  soJe  may  «jQ[ect 
the  purification  6t  the  water  to  almost  any  desired  extent. 
This  b  shown  to  be  Che  case  by  the  purity  of  some  lake 
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waters;  but  the  first  cost  of  the  works  and  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  sediment  are  in  some  cases  a  serious  matter, 
and  any  approach  to  the  comparatively  perfect  action  of  lakes 
is  out  of  the  question.  By  the  use  of  such  taAks,  howesver.  when 


the  condition  of  the  wafer  demands  it,  and  by  pass 
efBuent  water  through  iland  filters  when  in  good  condit; 
number  of  microbes  is  found  to  be  Teduced  by  as  muc 
or  even  99%.    This,  when  attained,  is  undoubtedly 
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important  reduction  in  the  chance  of  pathogenic  bacteria  paaaing 
into  the  filtered  water;  but  much  more' must  be  done  than  has 
hitherto  in  most  places  been  done  to  ensure  the  constancy  of 
such  a  condition  before  it  can  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
degree  of  safety  attained.  No  public  supply  shoidd  be  open 
to  any  such  doubt  as  ought  to,  or  may,  deter  people  from 
drinking  the  water  without  previous  domestic  filtration  or 
boiling. 

DiSTBXBtnoif 

The  earliest  water  supplies  in  Great  Britain  were  generally 
distributed  at  low  pressure  by  wooden  pipes  or  stone  or  brid^ 
conduits.  For  special  purposes  the  Romans  introduced 
cast-lead  pipes,  but  they  were  regarded  as  luxuries, 
not  as  necessaries,  and  gave  way  to  cheaper,  conduits 
made,  as  pump  barreb  had  longhcen  made,  by  boring 
out  tree  trunks,  which  aie  occasionally  dug  up  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  This  use  of  tree-trunks  as  pipes  is  still  common 
in  the  wooded  mountain  districts  of  Europe.  Within  the  19th 
century,  however,  cast  iron  became  general  in  the  case  of  large 
towns;  but  following  the  precedent  inseparable  from  the  use 
of  weaker  conduits,  the  water  was  still  delivered  under  very 
low  pressure,  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  taps  or  tanks 
near  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  generally  for  only  a  short 
period  out  of  each  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  Waterworks  Qauses  Act  1847,  an  impetus  was  given 
to  high-pressure  supplies,  and  the  same  systems  of  distributing 
mains  were  freqtiently  employed  for  the  purpose;  but  with 
few  exceptions  the  water  continued  to  be  supplied  intermittently, 
and  cisterns  or  tanks  were  necessary  to  store  it  for  use  during 
the  periods  of  intermis^n.  Thus  it  happened  that  pipes  and 
Joints  intended  for  a  low-pressure  supply  were  subjected,  not 
only  to  high  pressure,  but  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  suddenly 
varying  pressures.  As  a  rule  such  pipes  were  not  renewed: 
the  fe^uge  was  enormous,  and  the  difficulty  was  met  by  the 
very  inefficient  method  of  reducing  the  period  of  supply  still 
farther.  But  even  in  entirely  new  distributing  systems  the 
network  is  so  extensive,  and  the  number  of  joints  so  great,  that 
the  aggregate  leakage-  is  always  considerable;  the  greatest 
loss  being  at  the  so-culed  "  ferrules  "  connecting  the  mains  with 
the  house  "  communication  "  or  "  service  "  pq>es,  in  the  lead 
pipes,  and  in  the  household  fittings.  But  a  far  greater  evil 
than  mere  loss  of  water  and  inconvenience  soon  proved  to  be 
inseparable  from  intermittent  supply.  Imagine  a  hilly  town 
with  a  hi^-pressure  water  supply,  the  water  issuing  at  numerous 
points,  sometimes  only  in  exoeedmgly  small  veins,  from  the 
pipes  into  the  sub-soil.  In  the  ordmary  course  of  Intermittent 
supply  or  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  the  water  is  cut  off  at  some 
point  m  the  main  above  the  leakages;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  discharge  in  the  bwcr  part  of  the  town. 
In  the  upper  part  there  is  consequently  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum,  and  some  of  the  impure  sub-soil  water 
near  the  higher  leakages  is  sucked  into  the  mains,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  supply  when  next  turned  on.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  having  traced  to  such  causes 
certain  epidemics  of  typhoid,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  evO  has  been  very  general.  It  Is  therefore  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  pressure  should  be  constantly 
maintained,  and  to  that  end,  in  the  best-managed  waterworks 
the  supply  b  not  now  cut  off  even  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
house-service  pipes,  an  apparatus  being  employed  by  which  this 
is  done  under  pressure.  G)nstant  pressure  being  granted, 
consUnt  leakage  is  ineviuble,  and  being  constant  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  total  amount  often  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  the  much  greater,  but  shorter,  draughts  of  waUr  taken  for 
various  household  purposes.  There  is  therefore^  even  in  the 
best  cases,  a  wide  field  for  the  conservation  and  utilizaticn  of 
water  hitherto  entirely  wasted. 

Following  upon  the  passing  of  the  Waterworks  Qauses  Act 
1847,  a  constant  supply  was  attempted  in  many  towns,  with 
the  result  in  some  cases  that,  owing  to  the  enormous  loss 
arbing  from  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  leakage  from 


a  f ractron  of  an  hour  to  twenty-four  hoors^  it  wu  tmpottfble  to 
maintain  the  supply.  Accordingly,' in  some-places  large  sections 
of  the  mains  and  service  pipes  were  entirely  renewed, 
and  the  water  consumers  were  put  to  great  expense  in 
changing  their  fittings  to  new  and  no  doubt  better 
types,  though  the  old  fittings  were  only  in  a  fraction  of  the 
actudly  causing  leakage.  But  whether  or  not  such  stringent 
methods  were  adopted,  it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  a 
system  of  house-to-house  visitation  and  constantly  recurring 
inspection.  In  Manchester  thb  was  combined  with  a  most 
careful  examination,  at  a  dep6t  of  the  Corporation,  of  all  fittings 
intended  to  be  used.  Searching  tests  were  applied  to  these 
f  tings,  and  only  those  which  complied  in  every 
rcsf.  :ct  with  the  prescribed  regulations  were  stamped  ^' 
and  permitted  to  be  fixed  within  the  limits  of  the 
water  supply.  But  thb  did  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  house- 
to-house  inspection,  and  although  the  number  of  different  points 
at  which  leakage  occurred  was  still  great,  it  was  always  small 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  houses  which  were  necessarily 
entered  by  the  inspector;  moreover,  when  the  best  had  been 
done  that  possibly  could  be  done  to  suppress  leakage  due  to 
domestic  fittings,  the  leakage  below  ground  in  the  mains,  ferrules 
and  service  pipes  still  remained,  and  was  often  very  great. 
It  was  dear,  therefore,  that  in  its  very  nature,  house-to-house 
visitation  was  both  wasteful  and  insuffident,  and  it  remained 
for  Liverpool  to  correct  the  difficulty  by  the  application,  in 
1873,  of  the  "  Differentiating  waste  water  meter,"  which  has 
since  been  extensivdy  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  various 
countries.  One  such  instrument  vrfls  placed  below  the  roadway 
upon  each  main  supplying  a  population  of  generally  between 
zooo  and  3000  persons. 

Its  action  is  based  upon  the  following  eonsideratioos:  When 
water  b  paaatng  through  a  main  and  supplying  nothing  but  leakage 
the  flow  of  that  water  b  necessarily  uniform,  and  any  iasCrumesc 
which  graphically  represents  that  flow  as  a  horizontal  line  conveys 
to  the  mind  a  full  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  flow,  and  if  by 
the  position  of  that  line  between  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  a  dugram 
the  quantity  of  water  (in  gallons  per  hoar,  (or  example)  breoonled, 
we  have  a  full  statement,  not  only  of  the  rate  of  flow,  but  of  its 
nature.  We  know,  in  short,  that  the  water  b  not  being  asdu% 
employed.  In  the  actual  instrument,  the  paper  diagram  b  mounted 
u^n  a  drum  caused  by  clockwork  to  revolve  uniformly;  and  b  ruled 
with  vertical  hour  lines,  and  horizontal  quantity  lines  repreaeottnK 

Edlons  per  hour.  Thus,  while  nothing  but  leakage  occurs  the  uniform 
orizontal  line  is  continued.  If  now  a  tap  b  opened  in  any  house 
connected  with  the  main,  the  change  of  flow  in  the  main  will  be 
represented  by  a  vertical  change  of  position  of  the  horizontal  line, 
and  when  the  tap  b  turned  oR  the  pencil  will  resume  its  original 
vertical  position,  but  the  paper  will  have  moved  Ukc  the  hands  of  a 
clock  over  the  interval  during  which  the  tap  was  left  open.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  water  is  suddenly  drawn  offfrom  a  cistern  supplied 
throu^  a  ball-cock,  the  flow  through  the  ball-cock  will  be  recorded, 
and  will  be  represented  by  a  sudden  rise  to  a  maximum,  followed  by  a 
gradual  decrease  as  the  ball  rises  and  the  cistern  fills;  the  result 
being  a  curve  having  its  asymptote  in  the  original  horizontal  line. 
Now,  all  the  uses  oS  water,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  produce 
some  such  irregular  diagrams  as  these,  which  can  never  be  confused 
with  the  uniform  horizontal  line  of  leakage,  but  are  always  super- 
imposed upon  it.  It  b  this  leakage  line  that  the  waterworks  engineer 
uses  to  asceitain  the  truth  as  to  the  leakage  and  to  assist  him  in  its 
suppression.  In  well-equipped  waterworks  each  house  service  pipe 
Is  controlled  by  a  stop-cock  accessible  from  the  footpath  totnc 
officiab  of  the  water  authority,  and  the  process  of  waste  detection  by 
this  method  depends  upon  the  manipulation  of  such  stop-cocks  In 
coniunction  with. the  differentbting  meter.  As  an  example  of  one 
mode  of  applying  the  system,  suppose  that  a  night  inspector  begins 
work  at  1 1.30  p.m.  in  a  certain  district  of  sooo  persons,  the  meter  of 
which  records  at  the  time  a  uniform  flow  of  aooo  eallons  an  hour, 
showing  the  not  uncommon  late  of  leakage  of  24  sallons  per  head  per 
day.  The  inspector  proceeds  along  the  footpath  from  house  to  house, 
and  outside  each  house  he  closes  the  stop-code,  recording  opposite 
the  number  of  each  house  the  exact  time  of  each  such  operation. 
Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  district  he  retraces  bis  steps, 
reopens  the  whole  of  the  stop-cocks,  removes  the  meter  diagram, 
taltts  it  to  the  night  comphint  office,  and  enters  in  the  **  night 
inspection  book  "  the  records  he  has  made.  The  next  morning  the 
dbgram  and  the  "  night  inspection  book  "  are  in  the  hands  or  the 
day  inspector,  who  compares  them.  He  finds,  for  example,  fross 
the  diagram  that  the  initial  leakage  of  2000  gallons  an  hour  has 
in  the  course  of  a  4^  hours'  ni^ht  inspection  fallen  to  400  gallons 
an  hour,  and  that  the  1600  gallons  an  hour  is  accounted  Tor  by 
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fifteca  distinct  drops  o(  dillereat  amouat*  and  at  different  timca. 
Each  of  thne  drops  is  located  by  the  time  and  place  records  in  the 
book  au^d  the  tine  records  on  the  diagram  as  bebngtng  to  a  particular 
service  pipe;  so  that  out  of  possibly  300  premises  the  bulk  of  the 
leakage  has  been  localized  in  or  just  outside  fifteen.  To  each  of 
these  premises  he  goes  with  the  knowledge  that  a  portion  of  the  total 
feakage  of  2000  gallons  an  hour  is  almost  certainly  there,  and  that 
it  must  be  found,  which  is  a  very  different^  thing  from  visiting  three 
or  four  hundred  houses,  in  not  one  of  which  he  has  any  particular 
reason  to  expect  to  find  leakage.  ^Evcn  when  he  enters  a  house  with 
prcvioi^s  knowledge  that  there  is  leakage,  its  discovciy  may  be 
difficult.  It  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  underground,  ancf  may  only 
be  brought  to  light  by  excavation.  In  these  cases,  without  some 
such  system  of  localization,  the  leakage  might  go  on  for  years  or 
for  ever.  There  are^  many  and  obvious  variations  of  the  system. 
That  described  requires  a  diagram  revolving  once  in  a  few  tiours, 
otherwise  the  time  scale  will  be  too  dose;  but  the  ordinary  diagram 
revolving  once  in  24  hours  is  often  used  quite  effectivefy  in  night 
inspections  by  only  dosing  those  stop-cocks  which. are  actually 
passing  water.  1ms  mcthoa  was  also  first  introduced  in  Liverpool. 
The  night  inspector  carries  with  him  a  stethoscope,  often  consisting 
merely  of  his  steel  turning>rod,  with  which  he  sounds  the  whole  « 
the  outside  stopcocks,  but  only  closes  those  through  which  the 
sound  of  water  is  heard.  An  experienced  man,  or  even  a  boy.  if 
selected  as  possessing  the  necessary  faculty  (which  is  sometimes 
very  stronely  marked),  can  detect  the  smallest  dribble  when  the  stop- 
cock is  solar  closed  as  to  restrict  the  orifice.  Similar  examinations 
by  means  of  the  stop>valves  on  the  mains  are  also  made,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  residual  leakage  (400  gallons  an  hour  in  the  last 
case)  recorded  on  the  diagram,  but  not  shut  off  by  the  house  stop- 
coclra,  is  mentioned  by  the  inspector  as  an  *'  outside  waste."  and 
localized  as  having  been  heard  at  a  Btop<ock  and  traced  by  soundinir 
the  pavement  to  a  particular  position  under  a  particular  street. .  AH 
leakages  found  on  private  property  are  duly  notified  to  the  water 
tenant  in  the  usual  way,  and  subsequent  examinations  are  made 
to  ascertain  if  such  notices  have  been  attended  to.  If  this  work 
is  properly  Ofganiscd,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  leakage  so  detected 
is  suppressed  within  a  month.  A  record  of  the  constantly  fluctuating 
so-calml  **  nieht  readings  "  in  a  large  town  is  most  interesting  and 
instractivc    If,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  hundred  such  districts 


watch  the  result  of  (caving  them  alone,  a  gradual  growth  of 
ieafcag<^  common  to  most  of  the  districts,  but  not  to  all,  is  observed, 
while  here  and  there  a  sudden  increase  occurs,  often  doubling  or 
trebling  the  total  supply  to  the  district.  Upon  the  original  installa- 
tion of  the  system  in  any  town,  the  rate  of  leakage  and  consequent 
total  supply  to  the  different  districts  is  found  to  vary  greatly,  and 
in  some  districts  it  is  usually  many  times  as  great  per  heao  as  in 
others.  An  obvious  and  fruitful  extension  of  the  method  is  to  em|>1oy 
the  inspectors  only  in  those  districts  which,  for  the  time  being, 
promise  the  most  useful  results. 

In  many^  European  cities  the  supply  of  water,  even  for  domestic 
purposes,  is  given  through  ordinaiy  water  meters,  and  'paid  for, 
s-^gj^^^  according  to  the  meter  record,  much  in  the  same  manner 

«2r  **  *  •upp'y  *>'  K*»  Of  electricity.  By  the  adoption  of 
"  this  nietitod  great  reductions  in  the  quantity  of  water 

used  and  wasted  are  in  some  cases  effected,  and  the  water  tenant 
pays  for  the  leakage  or  waste  he  permits  to  take  place,  as  well  as 
lot  the  water  he  uses.  The  system,  however,  docs  not  assist  in 
tlie  detection  of  the  leakage  wnich  inevitably  occurs  between  the 
tcservoir  and  tho  consumer's  meter;  thus  the  whole  of  the  mains, 
jmnts  and  ferrules  connecting  the  service  pipes  with  the  mains, 
and  the  greater  parts  of  the  service  pipes,  are  still  exposed  to  leakage 
without  any  compensating  return  to  the  water  authority.  But  the 
worst  evil  of  the  system,  and  one  which  must  always  pre>'cnt  its 
introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  circumstance  that  it 
treats  water  as  an  article  of  commerce,  to  be  paid  for  according  to 
the  quantity  taken.  In  the  organization  of  the  best  municipal 
water  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  free  use  of  water 
is  encouraged,  and  it  is  oiily  the  leakage  or  occasional  improper 
emp^yroent  of  the  water  that  the  water  authority  seeks,  and  that 
successfully,  to  suppress.  The  objection  to  the  insanitary  effect  of 
the  meter-payment  system  has,  in  some  places,  been  sought  to  be 
removed  by  providing  a  fixed  quantity  of  water,  assumed  to  be 
pafiicient,  as  the  supp^  for  a  fixed  minimum  payment,  and  by  using 
the  meter  records,  simply  for  the  purpose  ot  determining  what 
additkxial  payment,  if  any,  becomes  due  from  the  water  tenant. 
Clearly,  if  the  excesses  are  ireauent.  the  linut  must  be  too  low; 
If  infrequent,  all  the  physical  and  administrative  complication 
involved  in  the  system  is  employed  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  question  of  the  distribution  of  water,  rightly  consideredi 
leaolves  itself  into  a  question  of  delivering  water  to  the  water 
tenant,  without  leakage  on  the  way,  and  of  securing  that  the 
fittings  employed  by  the  water  tenant  shall  be  such  as  to  afford 
an  ample  amjl  ready  supply  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
without  leakage  and  without  any  unnecessary  f adlitles  for  waste. 
If  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  rate  of  supply  will  not  exceed,  even  if  it  reaches,  the  rate 


necesaaiy  in  any  system,  not  being  an  oppvnrive  and  inMnllaiy 
system,  by  which  the  water  is  paid  for  according  to  the  quantity 
used.  (G.  F.  D.) 

WATBBS.  nRRnORIAL.  In  international  Uw  ".terrkorial 
waters"  are  the  bdt  of  sea  adjacent  to  thdr  shores  whkh 
slates  respect  as  being  under  their  immediate  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, subject  only  to  a  right  of  "  inoffensive  "  passage  through 
them  1^  vessels  of  all  nations.  As  to  the  breaidth  of  the  bdt 
and  the  exact  natiue  of  this  inoffensive  right  of  passage,  however, 
there  is  still  much  controversy.  The  3-mUe8'  limit  recognized 
and  practised  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cannon  range  of  the  period, 
when  it  was  adopted  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States, ».«.  towards  the  dose  of  the  i8ih  century.  Bynkeishoek, 
n  famous  Dutch  jurist,  whose  authority  tx  one  time  was  aknost 
as  great  in  England  as  in  his  own  country,  in  a  dissertatiOD  on 
the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  (1702),  had  devised  a  plausible  juridical 
theory  to  support  a  homogeneous  jurisdiction  over  environing 
waters  in  the  pkice  of  the  quite  arbitrary  claims  made  at  that 
time,  to  any  distance  seawards,  from  whole  seas  to  range  of  vision. 
Starting  from  the  fact  that  fortresses  can  give  effective  protection 
within  range  of  their  cannon,  and  that  in  practice  this  effective 
protection  was  respected,  he  argued  that  the  respect  was  not 
due  to  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  cannon,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  state  was  in  a  position  to  enforce  rc^>ect.  This  it  could  do 
from  any  point  along  its  shore.  Hence  his  well-known  doctrine: 
tenae  dominium  finiluTf^hi  Jinitur  armorum  vis.  The  doctrine 
satisfied  a  requirement  of  the  age  and  became  a  maxim  of  inter- 
national  law  throughout  northern  Europe,  both  for  the  protection 
of  shore  fisheries  and  for  the  assertion  of  the  immunity  of 
adjacent  waters  of  neutral  states  from  acts  of  war  between 
belligerent  states.  Germany  still  holds  in  principle  to  this 
varying  limit  of  -cannon  range.  Norway  has  never  agreed  to 
the  3  m.,  nuiintaining  that  the  q)edal  configuration  of  her 
coast  necessitates  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  a  belt  of  4  m. 
Spain  lays  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  6  m.  from  her  shores.  The 
writers  and  specialists  on  the  subject  are  quite'  as  much  divided. 
A  British  Fishery  Commission  in  1893  reported  that  "  (he  present 
territorial  L'mit  of  3  m.  is  insufficient,  and  that,  for  fishery 
purposes  alone,  this  limit  should  be  extended,  provided  such 
extension  can  be  effected  .upon  an  international  basis  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  nations."  The 
committee  recommended  that  "a  proposition  on  these  lines 
should  be  submitted  to  an  international  conference  of  the 
powers  who  border  on  the  North  Sea."  There  is  already  an 
international  convention,  dated  6th  May  1882,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Denmark, 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  which 
has  fixed  the  limit  of  territorial  waters  as  between  the  contracting 
parties  at  3  m.  measured  from  low-water  mark  and  from  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  at  the  points  where  they 
are  xo  m.  across.  In  the  British  Act  of  29th  June  2893,  giving 
effect  to  a  subsequent  convention  (i6th  November  1887)  between 
the  same  parties  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
North  Sea,  "  territorial  waters  "  are  declared  to  be  as  defined 
in  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  1878.  In  this  Act  the 
definition'is  as  follows:-^  ^ 

The  territorial  waters  Of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  reference  to 
the  sea  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast  of  some  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  as  is  deemed  by  international  uw  to  be  withm  tho 
territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty;  and  for  the  purpose  of  any 
offence  .declared  by  this  act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  witiiin  one  marine  league  of  the 
ooast  measured  from  low-water  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  open 
sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

This  definition  only  restricts  the  operation  of  the  3  m.  limit 
.to  offences  dealt  with  m  the  act,  and  does,  not  deal  with  bays. 
The  act  of  2893  declares  that  the  articles  of  the  convention 
"  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  the  body 
of  the  act,"  but  this  convention  gives  no  definition  of  territorial 
waters. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  British  territorial  waters  under 
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WATSON,  W.— WATT 


WATSON,  WIUJAII  (c  iS59'i6o3),  English  conspirator,  was 
a  native  of  the  north  o£  Eo^and,  and  was  born  probably  on  the 
ajrd  of  April  1559.  In  1586  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  France,  and  daring  the  concluding  years  of  Elisabeth's  reiso 
he  paid  several  visits  to  England*,  he  was  imprisoned  and 
tortured  more  than  once.  He  became  prominent  as  a  champion 
of  the  secular  priests  in  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  and  in 
1601  some  ¥rritings  by  him  on  this  question  appeared  which  were 
answered  by  Robert  Parsons.  When  Elizabeth  died,  Watson 
hastened  to  Scotland  to  assure  James  I.  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
party,  and  to  forestall  the  Jesuits,  who  were  suspected  of  intrigu- 
ing with  Spain.  The  new  king  did  not,  however,  as  was  hoped, 
cease  to  exact  the  necessary  fines;  and  the  general  dissatisfaction 
felt  by  the  Roman  Catholics  gave  rise  to  the  "  Bye  plot,"  or 
"  Watson's  plot,"  in  which  connexion  this  priest's  name  is  best 
known,  and  to  its  sequel  the  Main  or  Cobham's,  plot.  Watson 
discussed  the  grievances  of  his  co-rcligionists  with  another  priest, 
William  Clark,  with  Sir  GrifTm  Markham  and  Anthony  Copley, 
and  with  a  disappointed  Protestant  courtier,  George  Brooke; 
they  took  another  Protestant,  Thomas.  1 5th  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
into  their  confidence,  and  following  many  Scottish  precedents 
it  was  arranged  that  James  should  be  surprised  and  seized;  while 
they  talked  loudly  about  capturing  the  Tower  of  London,  con- 
verting the  king  to  Romanism,  and  making  Watson  lord  keeper. 
One  or  two  of  the  conspirators  drew  back;  but  Watson  and  his 
remaining  colleagues  arranged  to  assemble  at  Greenwich  on  the 
24th  of  June  1603,  and  under  the  pretence  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  carry  out  their  object.  The  plot  was  a  complete 
failure;  Henry  Garnet  and  other  Jesuits  betrayed  it  to  the 
authorities,  and  its  principal  authors  Urere  seized,  Watson  being 
captured  in  August  at  Hay  on  the  Welsh  border.  They  were 
tried  at  Winchester  and  found  guilty;  Watson  and  Clark  were 
executed  on  the  gth  of  December  1603,  and  Brooke  sufTercd  the 
same  fate  a  week  later.  Grey  and  Markham  were  reprieved. 
Before  the  executions  took  place,  however,  the  failure  of  the 
Bye  plot  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Main  plot.  Brooke's 
share  in  the  earlier  scheme  caused  suspicion  to  fall  upon  his 
brother  Henry  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  the  ally  and  brother-in-law 
of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury.  Cobham 
appears  to  have  been  in  communication  with  Spain  about  the 
possibility  of  killing  "  the  king  and  his  cubs  "  and  of  placing 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  He  was  seized,  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  although  led  out  to  the  scaffold  he 
was  not  executed.  It  was  on  suspicion  of  being  associated  with 
Cobham  in  thb  matter  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  arrested  and 
tried. 

See  the  documents  printed  by  T.  G.  Law  in  TJu  Arehpriest  contro- 
versy (1896-1^8);  the  same  writer's  Jesutis  and  Seculars  (1889), 
and  S.  R.  Gan&ner,  History  0/  £fiftoW,  vol.  1.  (1905). 

WATSON,  WILUAM  (i858>  ),  English  poet,  was  bom  on 
the  2nd  of  August  1858  at  Burley-in-Wharfedale,  Yorkshire, 
and  was  brought  up  at  Liverpool,  whither  his  father  moved  for 
business.  In  1880  he  publbhcd  his  first  book  Tke  Pritue*s  Quest, 
a  poem  showing  the  influence  of  Keats  and  Tennyson,  but  giving 
little  indication  of  the  author's  mature  style.  It  attracted  no 
attention  until  it  was  republished  in  1893  ^ter  Mr  Watson  had 
made  a  name  by  other  work.  In  1884  appeared  Epigrams  of 
Art,  Ufe  and  Nature,  a  remarkable  little  volume,  which  already 
showed  the  change  to  Mr  Watson's  characteristic  restraint  and 
concision  of  manner.  But  It  passed  unnoted.  Recognition  came 
with  the  publication  of  Wordsworth* t  Crave  in  1890;  and  fame 
with  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  in  1891,  and  the 
appearance  in  the  FortnigllUly  Renew,  August  1 891,  of  an  article 
by  Grant  Allen  entitled  "  A  New  PoeL"  \Vordswtrth*s  Crave, 
which  marked  a  reversion  from  the  current  Tennysonian  and 
Swinbttmian  fashion  to  the  meditative  note  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
exhibited  in  full  maturity  Mr  Watson's  poetical  qualities;  his 
stately  diction,  his  fastidious  taste,  his  epigrammatic  turn,  his 
restrained  yet  eloquent  utterance,  his  remarkable  gift  of  literary 
criticism  in  poetic  form.  Besides  Wordsworth's  Grave  the 
volume  contained  Ver  tenehrosum  (originally  published  in  the 
National  Review  for  June  1885),  a  scries  of  political  sonncu 


indicating  a  fervonr  of  political  convicUion  ^rfaich  irts  later  to 
find  still  more  impassioned  expression;  also  a  selection  with 
additions  from  the  Epig/rama  of  1884,  and  among  other  misceUane- 
ous  inecet  his  tribute  to  Arnold,  **  In  Tinlfham  Churchyard.** 
During  the  years  1890-1892  he  contributed  articles  to  the 
National  Review,  Spectator,  JUustrated  London  Ntws,  Academy, 
Boohman  and  AtaUmta,  which  were  collected  and  iepubUs)ied  in 
1893  as  Excursions  in  Criticism.  In  1893  he  also  published 
Lacrymae  Uusaram,  the  poem  which  gave  the  title  to  the  volume 
being  a  fine  elegy  on  the  death  of  Tennyson;  and  it  included  the 
poem  on  "  Shelley's  Centenary  "  (both  of  these  printed  privately 
in  1893),  and  "  The  Dream  of  Man,"  the  earliest  of  his  |^o« 
sophical  poems.  The  same  year,  too,  saw  the  publication  of 
The  Eloping  Angels,  a  serio-comic  trifle  of  small  merit,  dedicated 
to  Grant  Allen.  During  this  year  Mr  Gladstone  bestowed 
on  him  the  Civil  List  pension  of  £200  available  on  the  death  of 
Tennyson.  In  1894.  followed  Odes  and  Other  Poems,  and  in 
1895  The  Father  of  the  Forest,  which  contained  also  the  fine 
**  Hymn  to  the  Sea  "  in  English  elegiacs  (originally  contributed 
to  the  VcUow  Booh),  "  The  Tomb  of  Burns,"  and  "  Apoloi^ia," 
a  piece  of  candid  and  just  self-criticism.  The  volume  contained 
also  a  sonnet  "  To  the  Turk  in  Armenia,"  a  prelude  to  the  series 
of  sonnets  about  Armenia  contributed  to  the  Westminster 
Cazctte  and  republished  In  a  brochure  called  The  Purple  East  in 
1896.  These  sonnets  were  republished  with  revision  and  con- 
sidcrable  additions,  and  a  preface  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
in  The  Year  of  Shame  in  1897.  Whatever  view  was  taken  of  the 
poet's  incursion  into  politics,  no  one  doubted  his  passionate 
sincerity,  or  the  excellence  of  the  poetical  rhetoric  it  in^ired. 
In  1898  were  published  his  ColUUcd  Poems  and  a  volume  of  new 
poetry  The  Hope  of  the  World,  which  opened  with  his  three  chief 
philosophical  poems,  the  title  piece,  "  The  Unknown  God,"  and 
"  Ode  in  May."  In  1902  he  printed  privately  50  copies  of  New 
Poems,  and  published  his  **  Ode  on  the  (Pronation  of  King 
Edward  YIL,"  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  class;  and  in  2903 
besides  a  volume  of  Selected  Poems  a  collection  of  poems  contri* 
buled  to  vaiious  periodicals  and  called  For  England:  Poems 
Written  During  Estrangement,  a  poetical  defence  of  his  impugned 
patriotism  during  the  Boer  War.  In  Z909  appeared  an  important 
volume  of  New  Poems, 

Mr  Watson's  poetry  falls  chiefly  into  the  classes  above  in- 
dicated—critical, philosophical  and  political — to  which  may  be 
added  a  further  class  of  Horalian  epistles  to  his  friends.  This 
classification  indicates  the  high  character  and  also  the  limitations 
of  his  poetry.  It  is  contemplative,  not  dramatic,  and  only 
occasionally  lyrical  in  impulse.  In  spite  of  the  poet's  plea  itt 
his  "  Apologia  "  that  there  is  an  ardour  and  a  fire  other  than 
that  of  Eros  or  Aphrodite,  ardour  and  fire  are  not  conspicuous 
qualities  of  his  verse.  Except  in  his  political  verse  there  is  more 
thought  than  passion.  Bearing  trace  enough  of  the  influence  of 
the  romantic  epoch,  his  poetry  recalls  the  earlier  classical  period 
in  its  epigrammatic  phrasing  and  Latinized  diction.  By  the 
distinction  and  clarity  of  his  style  and  the  dignity  of  his  move* 
ment  William  Watson  stands  in  the  true  classicaJ  tradition  of  great 
English  verse,  in  a  generation  rather  given  over  to  lawlenoess 
and  experiment. 


WATT,  JAMES  (173^18x9),  Scottish  engineer,  the  inventor  of 
the  modern  condensing  steam-engine,  was  born  at  Greenock 
on  the  19th  of  January  1736.  His  father  was  a  small  merchant 
there,  who  lost  his  trade  and  fortune  by  unsuccessful  speculation, 
and  James  was  early  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Having  a 
taste  for  mechanics  he  made  his  way  to  London,  at  the  age  ol 
nineteen,  to  learn  the  business  of  a  philosophical-instrument 
maker,  and  became  apprenticed  to  one  John  Morgan,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  for  twelve  months.  From  a  child  he  had 
been  extremely  delicate,  and  the  hard  work  and  frugal  living  of 
his  London  pupilage  taxed  his  strength  so  severely  that  he  waa 
forced  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  seek  rest  at  home,  nod  however* 
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Qiita  lie  Bad  giiiicd  a  fair  knowledfi  «C  the  tnde  aadbeoome 

bandy  in  the  use  of  tools.  Before  going  to  London  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  pcofcason  hi  Glasgow  college, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1756  he  sought  them  out  and 
obtained  work  in  repairing  astranomical  instzuments.  He  next 
tried  to  establish  himsdf  as  an  instnmwnt  maker  in  Glasgow, 
but  the  dty  gilds  would  not  recognize  a  ctaftsman  who  had  not 
served  the  full  term  of  common  apprenticeship,  and  Watt  was 
forbidden  to  <^n  shop  in  the  buigh.  The  college,  however,  took 
him  under  its  protection,  and  in  1757  he  was  cstiJilisbed  in  its 
precincts  with  the  title  of  mat  hrmat  ical-instrument  maker  to  the 
nniveruty. 

Before  many  months  Joseph  Black,  the  discoverer  of  latent 
heat,  then  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  John  Robison,  then  H 
student,  afterwards  professor  of  natural  phibsophy  at  Edinburgh* 
became  his  intimate  friends,  and  with  them  he  often  H'ymffwH  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  steam-engine,  of  which  at  that  time 
Thomas  Newcomen's  was  the  most  advaxiced  type.  The  engine 
was  then  applied  only  to  pumping  water — chiefly  in  the  drainage 
of  mines;  and  it  was  so  dumsy  and  wasteful  of  fuel  as  to  be 
but  little  used.  Some  early  experiments  of  Watt  in  1761  or  1 76a 
led  to  no  positive  result,  but  in  1764  his  attention  was  seriously 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  having  a  model  of  Newoomen's  engine, 
which  formed  part  of  the  college  collection  of  scientific  apparatus, 
given  him  to  repair.  Having  put  the  model  in  order,  he  was  at 
once  struck  with  its  enormous  consumption  of  steam,  and  .set 
himself  to  examine  the  cause  of  this  and  to  find  a  remedy. 

In  Newoomen's  enpne  the  cylinder  stood  vertically  under  one 
end  9f  the  main  lever  or  ^  beam  "  and  was  open  at  the  top. 
Steam,  at  a  pressure  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  admitted  to  the  under  side;  this  allowed  the  piston  to  be 
pulled  up  by  a  counterpoise  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam. 
Communication  with  the  boiler  was  then  shut  off,  and  the  steam 
In  the  cylinder  was  condensed  by  injecting  a  jet  of  cold  water 
from  a  dstcm  above.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  top  of  the 
piston  then  drove  it  down,  raising  the  oounteipoise  and  doing 
work.  The  injection  water  and  condensed  steam  which  had 
gathered  fai  the  cylinder  were  drained  out  by  a  pipe  leading 
down  into  a  weUl 

.  Watt  at  once  noticed  that  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling 
of  the  cylinder  in  Newcomen's  en^ne  made  it  work  with  tedious 
slowness  and  excessive  consumption  of  steam.  When  steam 
was  admitted  at  the  beghming  of  each  stroke,  it  found  the  metal 
of  the  cylinder  and  piston  chilled  by  contact  with  the  condensed 
steam  and  cold  injection  water  of  the  previous  stroke,  and  it 
was  not  untO  much  steam  had  been  condensed  in  heating  the 
chilled  surfaces  that  the  cylinder  was  able  to  fiU  and  the  piston 
to  rise. '  His  first  attempt  at  a  remedy  was  to  use  for  the  material 
of  the  cylinder  a  substance  that  would  take  in  and  give  out  heat 
slowly.  Wood  was  tried,  but  it  made  matters  only  a  little 
better,  and  did  not  promise  to  be  durable.  Watt  observed  that 
the  evil  was  intensified  whenever,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good 
vacuum  under  the  piston,  a  specially  large  quantity  of  injection 
water  was  suited. 

He  then  entered  on  a  scientific  examination  of  the  propenies 
of  steam,  studying  by  experiment  the  relation  of  its  density 
and  pressure  to  the  temperature,  and  concluded  that  two 
conditions  were  essential  to  the  economic  use- of  steam  in  a 
condensing  steam-engine.  One  was  that  the  temperature  of 
the  condensed  steam  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  zoo'  F.  or 
lower,  otherwise  the  vacuum  would  not  be  good;  the  other 
was,  to  quote  his  own  words, "  that  the  cylinder  diould  be  always 
as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it."  In  Ncwcomen*s  engine 
these  two  conditions  were  incompatible,  and  it  was  not  for  some 
months  that  Watt  saw  a  means  of  reconciling  them.  Early  in 
1765,  while  walking  on  a  Sundi^  afternoon  in  Glasgow  Green, 
the  idea  flashed  upon  him  that,  if  the  steam  were  condensed 
in  a  vessel  distinct  from  the  cylinder,  it  would  be  practicable 
to  make  the  temperature  of  condensation  bw,  and  stiU  keep 
the  cylinder  hot.  Let  this  separate  vessel  be  kept  eold,  cither 
by  injecting  cold  water  or  by  letting  it  stream  over  the  outside, 
and  let  a  vacuum  be  maintained  in  the  vessel     Then,  whenever 


oomnnmicatfc^was  m«de  between  It  and  the  cylinder,' steam 
would  pass  over  from  the  cylinder  and  be  condeosed;  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  would  be  as  low  as  the  picssure  in  the  condenser, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  would  remain 
high,  since  no  injectioQ  water  need  touch  iL  Witboat  deby 
Watt  put  this  idea  to  the  test,  and  found  that  the  separate  con* 
denser  did  act  as  he  had  anticqiated.  To  maintain  the  vacuum 
hi  at  he  added  another  new  organ,  namely,  the  air-pump,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  remove  the  oondeaoed  steam  and  water 
of  injection  along  with  any  air  that  gatben  in  the  oondeaMt. 

To  further  his  objea  of  keeping  the  cylindef  as  hot  as  the 
steam  that  entered  it.  Watt  supplemented  his  great  invention 
of  the  separate  condenser  by  several  less  notable  but  stiU  import* 
ant  improvements.  In  Newoomen's  engme  a  layer  of  water 
over  the  piston  had  been  used  to  keep  it  steam-tight;  Watt 
substituted  a  tighter  packing  lubricated  by  ofl.  In  Newcomen's 
engine  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  was  cpen  to  the  sir;  Watt 
covered  it  in,  leading  the  piston-rod  through  a  steam-tight 
atuffing  box  in  the  cover,  and  allowed  steam  instead  (rf  air  to 
press  on  the  top  of  the  piston.  In  Newcomen's  engine  the 
cylinder-had  no  clothing  to  reduce  loss  of  heat  by  tadiadoin  and 
conduction  from  its  outer  surface;  Watt  not  only  cased  it  in 
non-conducUng  material,  such  as  wood,  but  introduced  a  steam> 
jacket,  or  htyer  of  steam,  between  the  cylindtf  proper  and  n 
outer  shelL 

All  these  features  were  specified  in  his  first  fMitent  (see  SiEAii- 
Emoine),  which,  however,  was  not  obtained  tiU  January  1769^ 
nearly  four  years  after  the  inventions  it  covers  had  been  made. 
In  the  interval  Watt  had  been  striving  to  demonstrate  the  merits 
of  his  engine  by  trial  on  a  large  scale.  His  earliest  experiments 
left  him  in  debt,  and,  finding  that  his  own  means  were  quits 
insufficient  to  allow  him  to  continue  them,  he  agreed  that  Dr 
John  Roebuck,  founder  of  the  Carron  ironworiu,  should  take 
two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  the  invention  in  consideration  of 
Ids  bearing  the  cost.  An  engine  was  then  erected  at  Kinneil, 
near  Unlithgow,  where  Roebuck  lived,  and  this  gave  Watt  the 
opportunity  of  fadng  many  difficulties  in  details  of  construction. 
But  the  experiments  made  slow  progress,  for  Roebuck's  affairs 
became  embarrassed,  and  Watt's  attention  was  engaged  by  other 
work.  He  had  taken  to  surveying,  and  was  fast  gaining  reputa- 
tion as  a  civil  engineer.  In  1767  he  was  employed  to  make  a 
survey  for  a  Forth  and  Clyde  canal — a  scheme  which  failed  to 
secure  parliamentary  sanction.  This  was  followed  during  the 
next  six  years  by  surveys  for  a  canal  at  Monkland,  for  another 
through  the  vaUey  of  Strathmore  from  Perth  to  Forfar,  and 
for  others  ahmg  the  lines  afterwards  followed  by  the  Crinan  and 
Caledonian  cauls.  He  prepared  plans  for  the  harbours  of  Ayr, 
Port-Glasgow  and  Greenock,  for  deepening  the  Clyde,  and  for 
building  a  bridge  over  it  at  Hamilton.  In  the  course  of  thb 
work  he  inventol  a  simple  micrometer  for  measuring  distances, 
conusting  of  f  pair  of  horizontal  hairs  (Jaced  in  the  focus  of  a 
telescope,  through  which  sights  were  taken  to  a  fixed  and 
movable  target  on  a  rod  held  upright  at  the  pbce  whose  distance 
from  the  observer  was  to  be  determined.  The  micrometer  was 
varied  in  a  number  of  ways;  and  another  fruit  of  hb  ingenuity 
about  the  same  time  was  a  marhine  to  facilitate  drawing  in 
perspective. 

Meanwhile  the  engine  had  not  been  wholly  nej^ccted.  Watt 
had  secured  hb  patent;  the  Kinneil  trials  had  given  him  a 
store  of  valuabb  experience;  Roebuck  had  failed,  but  another 
partner  was  ready  to  take  hb  place.  In  1768  Watt  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Matthew  Boulton,  a  man  of  energy  and 
capital,  who  owned  the  Soho  engineering  works  at  Birmingham. 
Boulton  agreed  to  take  Roebuck's  share  in  the  invention,  and 
to  join  Watt  in  applying  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  prolong  the 
term  of  the  patent.  The  application  was  successful.  In  1775 
an  act  was  passed  continuing  the  patent  for  twenty-five  years. 
By  thb  time  the  inventor  had  abandoned  hb  civil  engineering 
work  and  had  settled  in  Birmingham,  where  the  manufacture 
of  steam-engines  was  begun  by  the  firm  of  Boulton  &  Watt. 
The  partnership  was  a  singuUrly  happy  one.  Boulton  had  the 
good,senae.to^leave  the  work  of  inventing  to  Watt,  in  whose 
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genius  hcliad  the  fullest  faith;  on  the  other  hand,  his  substantial 
means,  his  enterprise,  resolution  and  bunness  capacity  supplied 
what  was  wanting  to  bring  the  invention  to  commercial  «uccess. 

During  the  next  ten  years  we  find  Watt  assiduously  engaged 
in  devdoping  and  introducing  the  engine.  Its  first  and  for  a 
time  its  only  application  was  in  pumping;  it  was  at  once  put 
to  this  use  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  Watt  was  now 
frequently  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  en^nes. 
Further  inventions  were  required  to  fit  it  for  other  uses,  and 
these  followed  in  quick  succession.  Watt's  second  steam-engine 
patent  is  dated  1781.  It  describes  five  different  methods  of 
converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  into  motion 
of  rotation,  so  as  to  adapt  the  engine  for  driving  ordinary 
machinery.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this,  and  the  means  now 
oniversally  followed,  is  by  a  crank  and  fly-wheel;  this  had 
occurred  to  Watt,  but  had  meanwhile  been  patented  by  ahothcr, 
and  hence  he  devised  the  "  sun  and  planet  wheels  "  and  other 
equivalent  contrivances.  A  third  patent,  in  1782,  contained 
two  new  inventions  cf  the  first  importance.  Up  to  this  time  the 
engine  had  been  single-acting;  Watt  now  made  it  double-acting; 
that  is  to  say,  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  only  one, 
were  alternately  put  in  communication  with  the  boiler  and  the 
condenser.  Up  to  this  time  also  the  steam  had  been  admitted 
from  the  boiler  throughout  the  whole  stroke  of  the  piston; 
Watt  now  introduced  the  system  of  expansive  working,  in  which 
the  admission  valve  is  closed  after  a  portion  only  of  the  stroke 
is  performed,  and  the  steam  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  is  then 
allowed  to  expand  during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  doing 
additional  work  upon  the  piston  without  making  any  further 
demand  upon  the  boiler  until  the  next  stroke  requires  a  fresh 
admission  of  steam.  He  calculated  that,  as  the  piston  advanced 
after  admission  had  ceased,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  would  fall  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  volume  increased 
— «  law  which,  although  not  strictly  true,  does  accord  very 
closely  with  the  actual  behaviour  of  steam  expanding  in  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine.  Recognizing  that  this  would  cause  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  force  with  which  the  piston  pulled  or 
pushed  against  the  beam.  Watt  devised  a  number  of  contrivances 
for  equalizing  the  effort  throughout  the  stroke.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  inertia  of  the  pump-rods  in  his  mine  engines, 
and  the  fly-wheel  in  hb  rotative  engines,  served  to  compensate 
for  the  inequality  of  thrust  sufficiently  to  make  these  con- 
trivances tmneccssary.  His  fourth  patent,  taken  out  in  1784, 
describes  the  well-known  "parallel  motion,"  an  arrangement 
of  links  by  which  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  Is  connected  to  the 
beam  so  that  it  may  either  ptill  or  push,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
guided  to  move  in  a  sensibly  straight  line.  "  I  have  started  a 
new  bare,"  he  writes  to  Boulton  in  June  of  that  year;  "  I  have 
got  a  glimpse  of  a  method  of  causing  a  piston-red  to  move  up 
and  down  perpendicularly  by  only  fixing  it  to  a  piece  of  iron  upon 
the  beam,  without  chains  or  perpendicular  guides  or  untowardly 
frictions,  arch-heads,  or  other  pieces  of  clumsiness.  I  think  it 
a  very  probable  thing  to  succeed,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
simple  pieces  of  mechanism  I  have  contrived." 

A  still  btcr  invention  was  the  throttle-valve  and  centrifugal 
governor,  by  which  the  speed  of  rotative  engines  was  automatic- 
ally controlled.  One  more  item  in  the  list  of  Watt's  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  steam-engine  is  too  important  to  be 
pas^d  without  mention:  the  indicator,  which  draws  a  diagram 
of  the  relation  of  the  steam's  pressure  to  its  volume  as  the  stroke 
proceeds,  was  first  used  by  Boulton  8c  Watt  to  measure  the 
work  done  by  their  engines,  and  so  to  give  a  basis  on  which  the 
charges  levied  from  their  customers  were  adjusted.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  part  which  this  simple  little  instru- 
ment has  played  in  the  evolution  of  the  steam-engine.  The 
eminently  philosophic  notion  of  an  indicator  diagram  is  funda- 
mental in  the  theory  of  thermodynamics;  the  instrument 
itself  is  to  the  steam  engineer  what  the  stethoscope  is  to  the 
physician,  and  more,  for  with  it  he  not  only  diagnoses  the  ailments 
of  1^  faulty  machine,  whether  in  one  or  another  of  its  organs, 
but  gauges  its  power  in  health. 

The  commercial  success  of  the  en|^c  was  not  long  In  being 


established.  By  1783  all  but  one  of  the  Ncwcomen  pumping- 
engines  in  Cornwall  had  been  displaced  by  Walt's.  The  mines 
were  then  far  from  thriving;  many  were  even  on  the  point  of 
being  abandoned  through  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  large 
volumes  of  water;  and  Watt's  invention,  which  allowed  this 
to  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost,  meant  for  many  of  them  a  new 
lease  of  life.  His  engine  used  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  fuel 
that  had  formerly  been  needed  to  do  the  same  work,  and  the 
Soho  firm  usually  claimed  by  way  of  royalty  a  sum  eqtdvalent 
to  one-third  of  the  saving — a  sum  which  must  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel  actually  consumed.  Rival  manu- 
facturers came  forward,  amongst  whom  Edward  Bull  and 
Jonathan  Carter  Homblower  are  the  most  conspicuous  names. 
They  varied  the  form  of  the  engine,  but  they  could  not  avoid 
infringing  Watt's  patent  by  the  use  of  a  separate  condenser. 
When  action  was  taken  against  them  on  that  ground,  they 
retaliated  by  dbputing  the  validity  of  the  fundamental  patent 
of  1769.  In  the  case  of  Boulton  6*  Watt  v.  BuU  the  court 
was  divided  on  thu  point,  but  in  an  action  against  Homblower 
the  patent  was  definitely  affirmed  to  be  valid  by  a  unanimous 
finding  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  This  was  in  2799.  only  a 
year  before  the  monopoly  expired,  but  the  deciaon  enabled 
the  firm  to  claim  a  large  sum  as  arrears  of  patent  dues.  In 
connexion  with  these  trials  Watt  himself,  as  well  as  his  early 
friends  Black  and  Robison,  drew  up  narratives  of  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  which  are  of  much  interest  to  the  student 
of  its  history.^ 

Before  Watt's  time  the  steam-ennne  was  exdauvely  a  steam- 
pump,  slow-working,  cumbrous  ana  excessively  wasteful  of  fucL 
His  first  patent  made  it  quick  in  working,  |x>werful  and  efficient, 
but  still  only  as  a  steam-pump.  His  later  inventions  adzpted  it 
to  drive  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  left  it  virtually  what  it  ia 
to-day,  save  in  three  respects.  I  n  respect  of  mechanical  arrangement 
the  modem  engine  diners  from^  Watt's  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
beam,  an  indispensable  feature  in  the  early  pum^ing-englnes,  and 
one  which  held  its  place  long  after  the  need  for  it  had  vanished, 
has  gradually  given  way  to  more  direct  modes  of  connecting  the 

Kiston  with  the  crank.  Another  difference  is  in  the  modem  use  of 
igh-pressure  steam.  It  is  remarkable  that  Watt,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  own  invention  of  expansive  working  must  have 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  advantaee  of  high-pressure  steam,  declined 
to  admit  it  into  his  practice.  He  persisted  in  the  use  oiF  pressures 
that  were  little  if  at  all  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  His  rivals 
in  Cornwall  were  not  so  squeamish.  Richard  Trevithick  ventured 
as  far  as  120  lb  on  the  square  inch,  and  a  curious  epbode  in  the 
history  of  the  steam-engine  is  an  attempt  which  Boulton  &  Watt 
made  to  have  an  act  of  parliament  passed  forbidding  the  use  of  high 
pressure  on  the  ground  that  the  lives  of  the  public  were  endangervl. 
The  third  and  only  other  respect  in  which  a  great  improvement  has 
been  effected  is  in  the  introcfuction  of  compound  expansion.  Here. 
too,  one  cannot  but  regret  to  find  the  Soho  firm  hostile,  though  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  monopoly  makes  th«r  action  natural 
enough.  Hornbbwcr  had  in  fact  stumbled  on  the' invention  of  the 
compound  engine,  but  as  his  machine  empbyed  Watfa  condenser 
it  was  suppn^ed,  to  be  revived  after  some  years  by  Arthur  Woolf 
(1766-1837).  In  one  of  hb  patents  (1784)  watt  describes  a  steam 
locomotive,  but  he  never  prosecuted  tfiis,  and  when  William  Mur* 
doch,  his  chief  assistant  (famous  as  the  inventor  of  ns-l^ting), 
made  experiments  on  the  same  lines,  Watt  gave  him  little  encoorage- 
rocnt.  The  notion  then  was  to  use  a  steam  carriage  on  ordinary 
roads;  its  use  on  railways  had  not  yet  been  thought  of.  When  that 
idea  took  form  later  in  the  last  years  of  Watt's  life,  the  okd  man 
refused  to  smile  upon  his  offspring;  it  is  even  said  that  he  put  a 
clause  in  the  lease  of  his  house  that  no  steam  earriage  should  on  aa|r 
pretext  be  allowed  to  approach  iu 

On  the  expiry  in  2800  of  the  act  by  which  the  patent  of  176Q 
had  been  extended.  Watt  gave  up  his  share  in  the  business  of 
en^ne-building  to  his  sons,  James,  who  carried  it  on  along  with 
a  son  of  Boulton  for  many  years,  and  Gregory,  who  died  in 
1804.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  quietly  spent  at  Heathfield 
Hall,  hb  house  near  Birmingham,  where  he  devoted  hb  time, 
with  scarcely  an  interruption,  to  mechanical  pursuits.  His 
last  work  was  the  invention  of  machines  for  copying  sculpture 

*  Another  narrative  ot  the  utmost  interest  was  written  by  Watt  In 
18 1 4  in  the  form  of  a  footnote  to  Robison's  article  "  Steam-Eogine.** 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilaiuifcat  whichTwan 
revised  before  it  was  reprinted  in  the  collected  editioo  of  Refaiaoa'e 
works.   See  Robbon's  MccftoiiiM/ PAstoM^y.  voL  iL 
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for  Inakiiig  nduoed  copies,  another  for  taking  faoiimiles 
by  meaoft  of  a  li^  stiff  fxame,  whicli  carried  a  pointer  over  the 
surface  of  the  ivork  while  a  revolving  tool  fixed  to  the  frame 
akmgwte  of  the  pointer  cut  a  mriesponding  surface  on  a  suit- 
able block.  We  find  Urn  in  correspondence  with  Sir  Fhmds 
Chantvqr  about  this  marhinp  not  many  months  before  his  death, 
and  piescating  copies  of  busts  to  his  friends  as  the  work  *'  of 
a  young  artist  jwt  entering  on  his  etghty>third  year."  His 
life  drew  to  a  tranquil  dose,  and  the  end  came  at  Heathfield 
on  the  19th  of  August  1819.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  church  of  Handsworth. 

Watt  was  twice  married — ^first  in  1763  to  his  cousin  Margaret 
Mnier,  who  died  ten  years  later.  Of  four  children  bom  of  the 
marriage,  two  died  in  infancy;  another  was  James  (1769-1848), 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  business;  the  fourth  was  a  daughter 
who  lived  to  maturity,  but  died  early,  leaving  two  children. 
His  second  wife,  Anne  Macgregor,  whom  he  married  before 
settling  in  Birmingham  in  1775,  survived  him;  but  her  two 
children,  Gregory  and  a  daughter,  died  young. 

Some  of  Watt's  minor  inventions  have  bwn  already  noticed. 
Another,  which  has  proved  of  great  practical  value,  was  the  letter- 
copying  press,  for  copying  manuscript  by  using  a  glutinous  ink  and 
pressing  the  written  page  against  a  moistened  sheet  of  thin  paper. 
He  patented  this  in  1780,  describing  both  a  roller  press,  the  use 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  preferred  m  copying  his  own  correspond- 
ence, and  also  the  form  of  screw  press  now  found  in  every  merchant's 
office. 

In  the  domain  of  pure  science  Watt  claims  recognition  not  only 
as  having  had  ideas  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  regarding  what 
is  now  called  eneigy,  but  as  a  discoverer  of  the  composition  oiwater. 
Writing  to  losepn  Priestley  in  April  1783,  with  reference  to  some 
of  Priestley  s  experiments,  he  suggests  the  theory  that  "  water  is 
composed  of  depniogisticated  air  and  phloeiston  deprived  of  part  of 
their  latent  or  elementary  heat."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  meaning  attached  to  these  antiqoated  terms,  and  to  say  how 
far  Watt's  suggestion  anticipated  the  fuller  discovery  of  Cavendish. 
Watt's  views  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1783, 
Cavendish's  experiments  in  1784,  and  both  are  printed  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Philosopkieal  Transactions. 

The  eariy  and  middle  part  of  Watt's  life  was  a  kmg  struggle  with 
poor  health:  severe  headache  prostmted  hire  for  days  at  a  time; 
but  as  he  ^w  old  his  constitution  seems  to  have  become  more 
robust.  Hu  disposition  was  despondent  and  shrinking;  he  speaks 
of  himadf,  btit  evidently  with  unfair  severity,  as  'indolent  to 
excess."  "  I  am  not  enterprising,"  he  writes;  "  I  would  rather  face 
a  loaded  cannon  than  settle  an  account  or  make  a  bargain;  in  short, 
1  find^  mysdf  out  of  my  sphere  when  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
mankimL"  He  was  a  man  of  warm  friendships,  and  has  left  a 
personal  memorial  of  the  greatest  interest  in  his  numerous  letters. 
They  are  full  of  sagacity  and  insight:  his  own  achievements  are 
told  with  a  shrewd  but  extremely  modest  estimate  of  their  value,  and 
ta  a  style  of  remarkable  terseness  and  lucidity,  lightened  here  and 
there  by  a  touch  of  dry  humour.  In  hb  oki  a^  Watt  is  described 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  nnan  richly  stored  with  the  most  various 
knowlec^e,  full  of  anecdote,  familiar  with  most  modern  bnguages 
and  their  literature,  a  great  talker.  Scott  speaks  of  "  the  alert, 
kind,  benevolent  old  man,  his  talents  and  fancy  overAowii^  on  every 
subject,  with  his  attention  alive  to  every  one's  question,  his  informa- 
tion at  every  one's  command." 

See  J.  P.  Muirhead,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Ike  MtckauiaU  /a- 
vaUions  of  James  Wait  (3  vols.,  1854;  vols.  1.  and  ii.  oohtain  a 
memoir  and  Watt's  letters;  vol.  iii.  gives  a  reprint  of. his  patent 


specifications  and  other  papers);  Muirhead,  Lije  of  Wait  (1858), 
Smiles,  Lives  of  BouUon  and  Watt;  Williamson,  Memorials  of  Ike 
Lineage,  &c.,  of  James  Watt,  published  by  the  Watt  Oub  (Greenock, 


1856) ;  Carresponienee  of  the  late  James  Wait  en  his  Diseenery  of  the 
Theory  af  the  Composition  of  Watert  edited  bv  Muirhead  (1846): 
Cowper,  On  the  Inventions  of  James  Watt  and  his  Modeispreserved 
at  Handsworth  and  South  Kensington,"  Proc.  Inst.  Meek,  Eng. 
(1883) ;  article  "  Watt  "  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Briiannica  (6th  edition, 
1833),  by  James  Watt,  junior;  Kobison,  Mechamcal  Philosophy, 
vol.  ii.  (1822)  (letters  and  notes  by  Watt  on  the  History  of  the  Steam- 
Engine).  (J.  A.  £.) 

WATTEAU,  ANTOXHB  (i684-i7ai),  French  painter,  was 
born  in  Valeodennesi  of  humble  Flemish  origin.  COmte  de 
CayluSy  his  statmch  friend  of  later  years,  and  his  first  biographer, 
refers  to  Watteau's  father  as  a  hard  man,  strongly  disinclined 
to  accede  to  his  son's  wish  to  become  a  painter;  but  other 
accounts  show  him  in  a  kinder  light— as  a  poor,  struggling 
man,  a  tiler  by  trade,  who  secured  for  has  son  the  best  possible 
education.  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Watteau 
placed  with  G^rin,  a  mediocre  Valendeimes  painter,  with 


whom  he  remained  until  176s.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  leamt 
far  more  from  the  study  of  Ostade's  and  Teniers's  paintings  in 
his  native  town  than  from  his  first  master's  teachii^.  Not 
only  in  subject-matter,  but  in  their  general  tmiality,  his  earliest 
works,  like  "  La  Vraie  Gaiet6,"  which  was  in  the  coUectmn  of  Sir 
Charles  Tennant,  suggest  this  influence.  Gfrin  died  in  1702, 
and  Watteau,  almost  penniless,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found 
employment  with  the  scene-painter  Metayer.  Things,  however, 
went  badly  with  his  new  master,  and  Watteau,  broken  down 
in  health  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  was  forced  to  work  In 
a  kind  of  factory  where  devotional  pictures  were  tdmed  out  in 
wholesale  fashion.  Three  francs  a  week  and  meagre  food  were 
his  reward,  but  his  talent  soon  enabled  him  to  pamt  the  St 
Nicolas,  the  copying  of  which  was  allotted  to  him,  without  hav- 
ing to  refer  to  the  original  Meanwhile  he  spent  his  rare  leisure 
hours  and  the  evenings  in  serious  study,  sketching  and  drawing 
his  impressions  of  types  and  scenes.  His  drawings  attracted 
the  attention  <A.  Claude  GiUot,  an  artist  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance,  who  after  having  successfully  tried  himself 
in  the  mythological  and  historical  genre,  was  just  at  that  time 
devoting  himself  to  the  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Italian 
comedy.  Gillot  took  Watteau  as  pupO  and  assutant,  but  the 
young  man  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  soon  equalled  and 
excelled  his  master,  whose  jealousy  led  to  a  quarrel,  as  a  result  of 
which  Watteau,  and  with  him  his  fellow-student  and  bter  pupil, 
Lancret,  severed  his  connexion  with  Gillot  and  entered  about 
1708  the  studio  of  Claude  Audran,  a  famous  decorative  painter 
who  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  collections  at  the  Luxembourg 
Palace.  From  him  Watteau  ac<^ulred  his  knowledge  of  decorative 
art  and  ornamental  design,  the  garland-like  composition  whi<± 
he  applied  to  the  designing  of  screens,  fans  and  wall  panels. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Rubens  and  Paolo  Veronese,  whose  works  he  had  daily  before 
him  at  the  palace;  and  he  continued  to  work  from  nature  and 
to  collect  material  for  his  formal  garden  backgrounds  among 
the  fountains  and  statues  and  stately  avenues  of  the  Luxembourg 
gardens.  His  chinoiuries  and  singeries  date  probably  from  the 
years  during  which  he  worked  with  Audran. 

Perhaps  as  a  recreation  from  the  routine  of  ornamental  design, 
Watteau  painted  at  this  time  "The  Departing  Regiment/' 
the  first  picture  In  his  second  and  more  personal  manner,  in 
which  the  touch  reveab  the  influence  of  Rubens's  technique, 
and  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  camp  pictures.  He  showed  the 
painting  to  Audran,  who,  probably  afraid  of  losing  so  talented 
and  useful  an  assbtant,  made  light  of  it,  and  advised  him  not 
to  waste  his  time  and  gifts  on  such  subjects.  Watteau,  sospictous 
of  his  master's  motives,  determined  to  leave  him,  advancing 
as  excuse  his  desire  to  return  to  Valenciennes.  He  found  a 
purchaser,  at  the  modest  price  of  60  livrcs,  in  Sirois,  the  father- 
in-law  of  his  later  friend  and  patron  Gersaint,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  return  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  In  Valenciennes 
he  painted  a  number  of  the  small  camp-pieces,  notably  the 
"  Camp-Ftre,"  which  was  again  bought  by  Sirois,  the  price  ibis 
time  being  raised  to  200  livres;  this  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr  W.  A.  Coats  in  Glasgow.  Two  small  pictures  of  the  same 
type  are  at  the  Hermitage  in  St  Petersburg. 
•  Returning  to  Paris  after  a  comparatively  short  sojourn  at 
Valmdenaes,  be  took  up  his  abode  with  Sirois,  and  competed  in 
r7og  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  He  only  obtained  the  second  prise, 
and,  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  he  applusd  for  a  crown  pension 
and  exhibited  the  two  military  pictures  which  he  had  sokl  to 
Sirois,  in  a  place  where  they  were  bound  to  be  seen  by  the 
academkian^.  There  they  attracted  the  attention  of  de  la  Fosse, 
who,  struck  by  the  rare  gifts  displayed  in  these  works,  sent  for 
Watteau  and  dissuaded  him  from  going  to  Italy,  where  he  had 
nothing  to  learn.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  de  la  Fosse 
and  to  Rigaud  that  Watteau  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  in  171a,  and  a  full  member  in  1717*  on  the  completion 
of  his  dipk>nia  picture,  *'  The  Embarkment  for  Cytheta,"  now 
at  tlie  Louvre.  A  later,  and  even  more  perfect,  version  of  the 
same  subject  is  in  the  possessmn  of  the  German  emperor.  It  is 
quite  pos^le  thai  the  superb  portrait  of  Rigaud  by  Watteau 
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bdoDging  to  Mr  Hodgkins,  was  punted  in  •ckaovledginMit  of 
Rigattd's  friendly  action. 

Watteaa  now  went  to  live  with  Croasat,  the  greatest  private 
art  collector  of  his  time,  for  whom  he  painted  a  set  of  lour 
decorative  panels  of  '*  The  Seasons,"  one  of  which,  '*  Summer/' 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Lionel  PhiUips.  Croeat  left  at  Us 
death  some  400  paintings  and  19,000  drawings  by  the  masters. 
Xt  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Watteau  roamed  among  these  treasures, 
and  beome  more  and  more  famUiar  with  Rub^  and  the  great 
Venetians.  In  17x9  or  1720  the  state  of  his  health  had  become 
so  alarming  that  he  went  to  London  to  consult  the  famous  doctor 
Richard  Mead.  But  far  liom  benefiting  b^y  the  journey,  he 
became  woise,  the  London  fog  and  smoke  proving  particularly 
pemicioos  to  a  sufferer  from  consumption.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  lived  for  six  months  with  his  friend  Gersaint,  for  whom 
he  painted  in  eight  mornings  the  wonderful  signboard  depicting 
the  interior^  an  art  dealer's  shop,  which  is  now — cut  into  two 
parts— in  the  collection  of  the  German  emperor.  His  health  nuule 
it  imperative  for  him  to  live  in  the  country,  and  in  1721  he  took 
up  his  abode  with  M.  le  F^vre  at  Nogent.  During  all  this  time, 
as  though  he  knew  the  near  approach  of  the  end  and  wished  to 
make  the  best  of  his  time,  he  worked  with  feverish  haste.  Among 
his  last  paintings  were  a  "  Crucifixion  "  for  the  cur^  of  Nogent, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  famous  Venetian  pastellist  Rosalba  Carriera, 
who  at  the  same  time  painted  her  portrait  of  Watteau.  His 
restlessness  increased  with  the  progress  of  his  disease;  he  wished 
to  return  to  Valenciennes,  but  the  long  journey  was  too  danger- 
ous; he  sent  for  bis  pupil  Pater,  whom  he  had  dismissed  in  a  fit 
of  ill-temper,  and  wlx>m  he  now  kept  by  his  side  for  a  month  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience;  and  on  the  iSth  of  July 
1721  be  died  in  Gersaint's  arms. 

Watteau's  position  in  French  art  is  one  of  unique  importance, 
for,  though  Flemish  by  descent,  he  was  more  French  in  his  art 
than  any  of  his  French  contemporaries.  He  became  the  founder 
— and  at  the  same  time  the  culmination — of  a  new  school  which 
marked  a  revolt  against  the  pompous  decaying  classicism  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  period.  The  vitality  of  his  art  was  due  to  the  rare 
combination  of  a  poet's  imaginatiott  with  a  power  of  seiang 
reality.  In  his  treatment  of  the  huidscape  background  and  of 
the  atmo^heric  surroundings  of  the  figures  can  be  found  the 
germs  of  impressionism.  All  the  later  theories  of  light  and  its 
effect  upon  the  objects  in  nature  are  foreshadowed  by  Watteau's 
fUes  champilres,  which  give  at  the  same  time  a  characteristic, 
though  high^  idealised,  picture  of  the  artificiality  of  the  life 
of  his  time.  He  is  the  initiator  of  the  Louis  XV.  period,  but, 
except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  his  paintings  are  entirely  free  from  the 
licentiousness  of  his  followers  Lancret  and  PUer,  and  even  more 
of  Boucher  and  Fragonard.  During  the  last  3rears  of  his  life 
Watteau's  art  was  highly  esteemed  by  such  fine  judges  as  Sirois, 
Genaittt,.the  comte  de  Caylus,  and  M.  de  Julienne,  the  last  of 
whom  had  a  whole  collection  of  the  master's  paintings  and 
sketches,  and  published  in  1735  the  Abrig4  delavkde  WaUeau, 
an  introduction  to  the  four  volumes  of  engravings  after  Watteau 
by  Cochin,  Thomassin,  Le  Bas,  Liotard  and  others.  From  the 
middir  of  the  i8lh  century  to  about  1875,  when  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  published  his  Cataiogue  rauonni  of  Watteau's  works 
and  Caylus's  discoune  on  Watteau  delivered  at  the  Academy 
in  1748,  the  discovery  of  which  is  also  due  to  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt,  Watteau  was  held  in  such  slight  esteem  that  the 
prices  realised  by  his  paintings  at  public  auction  rarely  exceeded 
£xoo.  Then  the  reaction  set  in,  and  in  1891  the  **  Occupation 
accordmg  to  Age"  realized  5200  guineas  at  Christie's,  and 
**  Perfect  Harmony  "  3500  guineas.  At  the  Bourgeois  sale  at 
Cologne  m  1Q04  **  The  Village  Bnde  "  fetched  £5ooa 

The  finest  collection  of  Watteau's  works  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  German  emperor,  who  owns  as  many  as  thirteen,  all  of 
the  best  period,  and  mostly  from  M.  de  Julienne's  collection. 
At  the  Kaiser  Friodrich  museum  in  Berlin  are  two  scenes  from 
the  Italian  and  French  comedy  and  a  fiU  champitre.  In  the 
Wallace  Cdlection  are  nine  of  his  pamtings,  among  them  "  Rustic 
Amusements,"  *'  The  Return  from  the  Chase,"  **  Gilles  and  his 
Family,"  **Tlie  Music  Party."  •*  A  Lady  at  her  ToOei  "  and 


"  Harleciuin  and  Columbine."    The  Lottvre  owns,  betides  the 

dipk>ma  picture,  the  '*  Antiope,"  '*  The  AssemUsge  in  the  Park," 

"  Autumn,"  "  Indifference,"  "  La  FiAetU."  "  GiBes,"  *'  A  Re- 

uniop  "  and  "  The  False  Step,"  as  well  as  thirty-one  original 

drawings.    Other  paintings  of  Importance  are  at  the  Dresden, 

Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  galleries;  and 

a  number  of  drawings  are  to  be  found  at  the  British  Museum 

and  the  Albertina  in  Vienna.  Of  the  few  portraits  known  to  have 

been  painted  by  Watteau,  one  is  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Bf. 

Groult  in  Paris. 

AuTRORiTiBS.— Since  the  retusciution  of  Watteau's  fame  by  the 
de  Goncourts,  an  extenaive  literature  has  grown  around  his  life  and 
work.  The  basts  for  all  later  research  u  furnished  by  Ca^ns'a 
somewhat  academic  Life,  Gersaint's  Catalogiu  raisomii  (Paris, 
1744).  and  Julienne's  Abrtgf.  For  Watteau's  childhood,  the  roost 
trustworthy  infonnatioo  will  be  found  in  Cellier's  Wattecm,  som 
enfance,  scs  comkmpomins  (Valenciennes,  1867).  Of  the  greatest 
importance  is  the  Cataloeut  raisonni  de  r<tuore  de  Watteau,  bv  E.  de 
Gofux>urt  (1875),  And  the  essay  on  Watteau  by  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt  in  UAH  dn  XViifnkU.  See  also  Watteau  by  Paul 
Menu  (Paris.  i8os);  "  Antoine  Watteau,"  by  G.  Dargenty  (Les 
ArHsUs  ettibns,  Bms,  1891);  Wattaau,  by  Gabriel  SfoiTles  (Paris. 
X892):  AnUnm  Watteau  by  Claude  PhiUips  (London.  1895:  leprintcd 
without  alterations  or  oorrections  by  the  author,  19^) ;  and  Camille 
Mauclair's  brilliant  roono^ph  AnUrint  WaUeau  (Lxindon,  1905), 
which  is  of  exoeptiooal  mtcrest  as  a  physiolosical  study,  since 
the  author  estabuahes  the  connexion  between  watteau's  art  and 
character  and  the  Ulness  to  which  he  succumbed  in  the  prime  of 
his  life.  (P.G.K.) 

WATTENBACH,  WILHBUI  (xSx^-iSq?!,  Geraan  historian, 
was  bom  at  Ranzau  in  Hobtein  on  Uie  asiid  of  September  1819. 
He  studied  philology  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Gdttingen 
and  Berb'n,  and  in  1843  he  began  to  work  upon  the  MtnumetOa 
Cermaniae  kistorica.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  archivist  at 
BresUu;  in  x  86s  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Heiddberg; 
and  ten  years  later  professor  at  Beriin,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  directing  body  of  the  Monumenta  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy.  He  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  sist  of  September  X897 
Wattenbach  was  distinguished  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
chronicles  and  other  original  documents  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  his  most  valuable  work  was  done  in  this  fidd. 

His  principal  book,  DeuUcUauds  GesckkktsqudUm  sw  MittdaUer 
bis  xur  Mttte  des  ij.  JahrkunderU,  is  unrivalud  as  a  guide  to  the 
sources  of  the  history  of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages;  this  was  first 
published  in  1858,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Cognate 
worics  are  his  Awieiittntaur  lateimsckeu  Paidopapkie  OjApng,  1869, 
and  again  1886);  and  Das  Scknftwesem  im  MtUelaUer  (Leipag.  1871. 
and  again  1896).  Wattenbach  also  wrote  BeOrdit  utr  Gesdmklt 
der  ckrislKehem  Kirche  i»  Bekmen  wad  Mdkrem  (Vienna,  1849); 
CescktckU  des  rdmisckeu  PapsUums  (Berlin,  1876):  and  Anltiiui^ 
tur  ptedtistkeu  PaUkofirapkie  (Letprig,  X867,  and  again  x895). 

WATTERSOH,  HEHRT  (x84»-  ),  American  jooraalist, 
was  bom  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  x6th  of  February  x84a 
Hb  father,  Harvey  McGee  Watteraon  (x8xx-x89i),  was  a  jour- 
nalist and  lawyer,  and  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Con- 
gress in  1839^x843.  The  sen  was  educated  by  private  tutors, 
and  between  1858  and  x86i  was  editor  of  the  Wa^ngton  StaUs 
and  of  the  Democratic  Review,  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Nathan  B. 
Forrest  and  to  Geoerd  Leonidas  Polk  in  i86i-x863;  he  was 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Rebd  in  x 862-1863,  and  was  chief  of 
scouts  in  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army  in  X864.  In 
X865-X867  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Repubiican  Banner,  at  Nash* 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  in  1867-1868  was  editor  of  the  Journal 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  x868,  with  W.  N.  Haldeman,  he 
founded  and  became  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier' J ounuU, 
a  consohdation  of  the  Courier  (1843),  the  Democrat  (1844), 
and  the  Jottmsi  (1830;,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  Southern  newspapers.  He  was  a  Democratic 
representative  fn  Congress  from  August  1876  to  March  1877, 
and  was  delegate  at  large  to  the  National  Democratic  Coni^ntions 
of  X876, 1880. 1884, 1888  and  189s,  serving  as  temporary  chairman 
in  1876,  and  as  chairman  of  the  i^tform  committee  in  x88o 
and  1888.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  and  orator. 
His  publications  mdude  Htstory  of  Ike  Spamsk-AmericoM  Wm 
(1899)  and  Tkt  Comprtmises  of  Lift  (1902). 
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WATnOHIES,  a  vOla^e  of  Fnuice  5}  m.  S.S.E.  ol  Maubeuge, 
the  scene  of  a  battle  io  the  French  ReYolutionary  Wan  (^Jt.)* 
fought  on  the  X5th-x6th  October  1793.  The  Allied  army,  chiefly 
Austrians,  under  .Coburg,  was  besieging  Maubeuge,  and  the 
Revolutionary  army,  prepaiing  to  relieve  it,  gathered  behind 
Avesnes.  Coburg  disposed  a  oovermg  force  of  ai,ooo  astride  the 
Avcsnes-Maubeuge  road,  5000  on  the  tight  with  their  flank  on 
the  Sambre,  9000  in  the  oentre»  on  a  ridge  m  an  amphitheatre  of 
woods,  and  6000  on  the  left,  chiefly  on  the  plateau  of  Wattignies. 
A  long  line  of  woods  enabled  the  Republican  commander,  Jouidan, 
to  deploy  unseen^  i4iOoo  men  were  to  attack  the  right,  16,000 
were  sent  towards  Wattignies.  and  13,000  were  to  demonstrate 
10  the  centre  tiU  the  othen  had  succeeded  and  then  to  attack. 
Meantime  (though  this  part  of  the  programme  miscarried)  the 
Maubeuge  ga*iisoa,  which  was  almost  as  strong  as  its  besiqBers, 
was  to  sally  out.  Even  without  the  Maubeuge  garrison  Jourdan 
had  a  two-to-one  superiority.  But  the  French  were  siiU  the 
undisciplined  enthusiasts  of  Hondschooie.  Their  left  attack 
progressed  so  long  as  it  could  use  "  dead  ground  "  in  the  valleys, 
but  when  the  Republicans  reached  the  gentler  slopes  above, 
the  volleys  of  the  Austrian  regulars  crushed  their  swarms,  and 
the  Austrian  cavalry,  striking  them  in  flank,  rode  over  them. 
The  centre  attack,  ordered  by  Camot  on  the  assumption  that  all 
was  well  on  the  flanks,  was  premature;  like  the  left,  it  pro- 
gressed while  the  slopes  were  sharp,  but  when  the  Republicans 
arrived  on  the  crest  they  found  a  gentle  reverae  slope  before  them, 
at  the  fool  of  which  were  Coburg's  best  troopsb  Again  the  dis- 
ciplined volleys  and  a  well-tiaMd  cavalry  charge  swept  back 
the  assailants.  The  French  right  reached,  but  could  not  hold, 
Waitigniea  But  these  xeveises  were,  in  the  eyes  of  Careot  and 
Jourdan,  mere  mishaps*  Jourdan  wished  to  renew  the  left 
attack,  but  Camot,  the  engineer,  considered  the  Wattignies 
plateau  the  key  of  the  position  and  his  opinion  prevuled.  In 
the  night  the  nearly  equal  partition  of  force,  which  was  largely 
responsiUe  for  the  failure,  was  modified,  and  the  strength  of 
the  attack  massed  opposite  Wattignies.  Cobuig  meanwhile 
strengthened  his  wings.  He  heard  that  Jourdan  had  been  re- 
inforced up  to  loo^ooo.  But  he  called  up  few  fresh  battalions, 
and  put  mto  line  only  93,000  men.  In  reaUty  Jourdan  had  not 
received  reinforcements,  and  the  effects  of  the  first  failure  ahnost 
neutralized  the  superiority  of  numbers  and  enthusiasm  over 
discipline  and  confidence.  But  at  last,  after  a  long  fight  had 
dimtnated  the  faint-hearted*  enough  brave  Boen  remained 
in  the  ezdted  crowds  held  together  by  Camot  and  Jourdan 
to  win  the  plateau.  Cobuig  then  drew  off.  Hb  losses  were 
3500  out  of  23.000,  Jourdan's  3000  out  of  43,000. 

WATTLB  AND  DAB,  a  term  in  architecture  (Lat.  eratttitu) 
applied  to  a  wall  made  with  upright  stakes  with  withes  twisted 
between  them  and  then  plastered  over.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  systems  of  construction;  tne  Egyptians  employed 
the  stems  of  maize  for  the  upright  stakes-,  these  were  secured 
together  with  withes  and  covered  over  with  mud,  the  upper 
portions  of  the  maize  stems  being  left  uncut  at  the  top,  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  enclosure;  and  these  are  thought  by 
Professor  Petrie  to  have  given  the  origin  for  the  cavetto  cornice 
ol  the  temfdes,  the  torus  moulding  rq»csenting  the  heavier 
coil  of  withes  at  the  top  of  the  fence  wall.  Vitruvius  (ii.  8) 
refers  to  it  as  being  employed  in  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  in 
England  it  was  employed  as  a  framework  for  clay  chimneys. 

WATTMETER,  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  electric 
power,  or  the  rate  of  si^>ply  of  electric  energy  to  any  circuit. 
The  term  is  generally  ap{died  to  describe  a  particular  form  of 
electrodynamometer,  consisting  of  a  fixed  coil  of  wire  and  an 
embracing  or  neighbouring  oofl  of  wire  suspended  so  as  to  be 
movable.  In  genetad  construction  the  instrument  resembles 
a  Siemens  electrodynamometer  (see  Ahpzseheter).  The  fixed 
coil  is  caDed  the  current  coil,  and  the  movable  coil  is  called  the 
potential  ooSL  and  each  of  these  coils  has  its  ends  brought  to 
separate  terminals  on  the  base  of  the  instrument.  The  prindf^e 
on  whidi  the  instrument  worics  is  as  follows:  Suppose  any 
drcuit,  such  as  an  dectric  motor,  lamp  or  transformer,  is  receiving 
dcctiic  current;  then  the  power  given  to  that  drcuit  reckoned 


in  watts  is  measured  by  the  product  of  thecuncnt  flowing  thsoogh 
the  drcuit  in  amperes  and  the  potential  difference  of  the  ends  of 
that  drcuit  in  volts,  multiplied  by  a  certain  factor  called  the 
power  factor  in  those  cases  in  which  the  drcuit  is  inductive  and 
the  current  alternating. 

Take  first  the  simplest  case  of  a  non-inductive  powernibsorbing 
drcuit  If  an  dectro^lynamometer,  made  as  above  described,  lias 
its  fixed  circuit  connected  in  aeries  with  the  power-absorbing  circuit 
and  its  movable  coil  (wound  with  flne  wire)  connected  across  the 
terminals  of  the  power-abaorbing  drcuit,  then  a  current  w{H  ilow 
through  the  fixed  coil  which  is  the  lame  or  neariy  the  same  as  that 
through  the  powei^abaocbing  drcuit,  and  a  current  wtU  flow  through 
the  high  resistance  coil  of  the  wattmeter  proportional  to  the  potentul 
difference  at  the  terminals  of  the  power-absorbing  drcuit.  The 
movable  coil  of  the  wattmeter  is  normally  suspended  so  that  its 
axis  Is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  fixed  coil  and  is  constrained  by 
the  torsion  of  a  spiral  spring.  When  the  currents  flow  through  the 
two  coils,  forces  are  brought  into  action  compdling  the  coils  to  set 
their  axes  in  the  same  dfrectton,  and  these  forces  can  be  opposed  t^ 
another  torque  due  to  the  control  of  a  spitvl  spring  regulated  by 
moving  a  torsion  head  on  the  instrument.  The  torque  rcouireB  to 
hold  the  coils  in  their  normal  position  b  proportional  to  tne  mean 
value  of  the  product  of  the  currents  flowing  through  two  coils 
reflectively,  or  to  the  mean  value  of  the  product  of  the  current  In 
the  power-absorbing  drcuit  and  the  potential  diffenence  at  its  ends, 
that  is,  to  the  power  taken  up  by  tne  drcuit.  Hence  this  power 
can  be  measured  by  the  torsion  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
movable  coil  of  the  wattmeter  to  hold  it  In  the  normal  position 
against  the  action  of  the  forces  tending  to  displace  it.  The 
wattmeter  can  therefore  be  calibrated  so  as  to  give  direct 
readtn|p  of  the  power  reckoned  in  watts,  taken  up  in  the  drcuit; 
hence  its  name,  wattmeter.  In  those  cases  in  wtiich  the  powers 
absorbing  drcuit  is  inductive^  the  coil  of  the  wattmeter  connected 
across  the  terminals  of  the  power-abcorbing  drcuit  must  have 
an  exceedingly  small  inductance,  else  a  considerable  correction 
may  become  necessary  This  correcting  factor  has  the  follow- 
ing value.  If  Ts  stands  for  the  time-constant  of  the  movable 
circuit  of  the  wattmeter,  commonly  called  the  potential  coil,  the 
time  constant  bdns^  defined  as^the  ratio  of  the  inductance  to  the 
resistance  of  that  circuit,  and  If  Tr  is  the  time-constant  similariy 
defined  of  the  power-absorbing  circuit,  and  if  F  is  the  correcting 
factor,  and  p-2r  times  the  frequency  n,  then,^ 

Hence  an  electrodynamic  wattmeter,  appi  icd  to  measure  the  electrical 
power  taken  up  m  a  circuit  when  employing  alterruiUng  currents. 
gives  absolutely  correct  readings  only  in  two  cases — 00  when  the 

Etential  circuit  of  the  wattmeter  and  the  power-absorbing  circuit 
ve  negligible  inductances,  and  (ii.)  when  the  same  two  drcults 
have  equal  time-constants.  If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
the  wattmeter  readings,  assuming  the  wattmeter  to  have  been 
calibrated  with  continuous  currents,  may  be  either  too  high  or  too 
low  when  ahemating  cunents  are  Isdng  used. 

In  Older  that  a  wattmeter  shall  be  suitable  for  the  measurement 
of  power  taken  up  in  an  inductive  drcuic  certain  concfitMMis  of 
construction  must  be  fulfilled.  The  framework  and  case  of  the 
instrument  must  be  completely  non-metallic,  else  eddy  currents 
induced  in  the  supports  will  cause  disturbing  forces  to  act  upon 
the  movable  ooil.  Again  the  shunt  drcuit  must  have  practtcally 
zero  inductance  and  the  series  or  current  coil  must  be  wound  or 
constructed  with  stranded  cofH^er  wire,  each  strand  bdng  silk 
covered,  to  prevent  the  production  of  eddy  currents  in  the  mass 
of  the  conductor.  Wattmeters  of  this  kind  have  been  devised  by 
I.  A.  Fleming,  Lord  Kelvin  and  W.  Duddell  and  ^father.  W.  E. 
Sumimer,  however,  has  devised  forms  of  wattmeter  of  the  dyna- 
mometer  type  in  which  iron  cores  are  employed,  and  has  denned 
the  conditions  under  which  these  instruments  are  available  for 
accurate  measurements.  See  **  New  Alternate  Current  Instruments.** 
Jpur.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  41,  227  (1908). 

There  are  methods  of  measuring  electrical  power  by  means  of 
electrostatic  voltmeters,  or  of  quadrant  electrometers  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  which  when  so  employed  may  be  called  electrostatic 
wattmeters.  If  the  quadrants  of  an  electrometer  {q.v.)  are  con- 
nected to  the  ends  01  a  non-inductive  drcuit  in  series  with  the 
power^bsorbing  circuit,  and  if  the  needle  is  connected  to  the  end 
of  this  bst  circuit  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  inductionless  re- 
sistance is  connected,  then  the  deflexion  of  the  electrometer  jvill  be 
proportional  to  the  power  taken  up  in  the  circuit,  since  it  is  pro- 
portional 10  the  mean  value  of  (A-B)  {C-l  (A-fB)}.  where  A  and 
B  are  the  potentials  of  the  quadrants  and  C  is  that  of  the  needle. 
This  expressioa,  however,  measures  the  power  taken  up  in  the 
power-absorbing  circuit.  In  the  case  of  tne  voltmeter  method  of 
measuring  power  devised  by  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  W.  E.  Sumpner  in 
1891,  an  electrostatic  voltmeter  is  employed  to  measure  the  fall  of 
potential  Vi  down  any  inductive  circuit  in  which  it  b  derired  to 

•For  the  proof  of  this  formula  sec  J.  A.  Fleming.  The  Alternate 
Current  Transformer  tn  Theory  end  Practice,  i.  168. 
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meaaiue  the  power  alMovption,  and  also  the  volt>drop  Vt  down  an 
inductionlcM  resistance  R  in  eeries  with  it,  and  also  the  volt*dn>p  Vs 
down  the  two  together.  The  power  absorption  is  then  given  by  the 
expression  (V^— Vi*— Vrt/aR.  For  methods  of  employing  the 
heating  power  of  a  current  to  eonstruct  a  wattmeter  see  a  paper 
by  J.  T.  Irwin  on  "  Hot-wire  Wattmeters,"  Jour,  Inst.  Eke.  Eng. 

(1907)*  39. 617. 

.  For  the  details  of  these  and  many  other  methods  01  employing 
wattmeters  to  measure  the  power  absorption  in  single  and  polyphase 
dreuits  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works:  J.  A.  Fleming, 
Handbook  for  the  Electrical  laboratory  and  Testing  lioem  (1903); 
Id.,  The  Alternate  Cnrrent  Transformer  in  Theory  and  Practice 
(1905):  G.  Aspinall  Parr,  Electrical  Engineering  Measuring  Instru' 
ments  (1903);  A.  Gray.  Absolnte  Measurements  in  Electrwity  and 
Magnetism  (1900):  E.  Wilson,  "  The  Kelvin  Quadrant  Electrometer 
as  a  Wattmeter,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  (1898),  63,  356;  J.  Swinburne, 
"The  Electrometer  as  a  Wattmeter,"  Pkii.  Mag.  (June  1891); 
W.  E.  Ayrton  and  W.  E.  Sumpner.  "  The  Measurement  of  the  Power 
given  by  an  Electric  Current  to  any  Circuit,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.  (1891), 
49.  424:  Id.,  "  Alternate  Current  and  Potential  Difference  Analogies 
in  the  Method  of  Measuring  Power."  PkiL  Mag.  (August  1891); 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  "  Electrometer  Methods  of  Measuring  Alternating 
Current  Power."  Jonm.  Inst.  Elec  Eng.  (1888),  17,  164;  T.  H. 
Biakesley, "  Further  Contributions  to  Dynaroometry  or  the  Measure- 
ment of  Power,"  Phil.  Mag.  (April  itoi);  G.  L  Addenbrooke, 
"The  Electrostatic  Wattmeter  and  its  Calibration  and  Adaptation 
for  Polyphase  Measurements,"  Electrician  (1900),  51,  811:  W.  E. 
Sumpner,  *'  New  Iron-cored  Instruments  for  Alternate  Current 
Working,"  Jour.  InsL  Elec  Eng.,  36, 421  (1906).  (J.  A.  F.) 

WATTS,  ALARIC  ALBZAMDER  (1797-1864),  English 
journalist  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  John  Moslcy  Watts  and 
grandson  of  William  Watts,  a  Leicester  physician  of  repute. 
After  leaving  school  he  made  his  living  for  a  short  time  by  teach- 
ing, and  in  1818  joined  the  staff,  of  the  New  Monthly  Magasine 
in  London,  becoming  about  the  Aame  time  a  contributor  to  the 
Literary  CoMette.  In  1S22  he  was  made  editor  ol  the  Leeds 
ItUeUigencer,  in  the  columns  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  advocate  measures  for  protecting  workers  in  factories  against 
accidents  from  machinery.  In  1823  he  published  his  first  volume 
of  verse,  Poetical  Sketckes,  and  in  1824  be  became  the  editor  of 
the  Literary  Souvenir ^  of  which  he  also  became  the  proprietor 
two  years  later,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  secured  the 
cooperation  of  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  letters  of  the 
period.  In  1825  he  went  to  Manchester  as  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Courier,  a  position  which  he  resigned  a  year  later;  in 
1827  he  assisted  in  fotmding  the  Standard^  of  which  the  first 
editor  was  Stanley  Lees  Giffard;  and  in  1833  be  started  the 
United  Service  Gazette,  which  he  edited  for  several  years.  Watts 
was  also  interested  in  a  number  of  provincial  Conservative 
newspapers  which  were  not  financially  successful,  and  he  became 
bankrupt  in  1850,  but  was  awarded  a  dvil  service  pension  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1854.  In  1856  he  edited  the  first  edition  of 
Men  of  Ike  Time.  Watts  died  in  London  on  the  5th  of  April 
1864.  In  1867  a  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  Lanrd  and  Ike  Lyre. 

See  A.  A.  Watts,  Atarie  Watts  (2  vols..  London,  1884). 

WATTS,  OBORGB  FREDERICK  (1817-1904),  English  painter 
and  sculptor,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  February  1817. 
While  hardly  more  than  a  b(^  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy;  but  his  attendance  was  short- 
lived, and  hb  further  art  education  was  confined  to  personal 
experiment  and  endeavour,  guided  and  corrected  by  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  standard  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture.  There  are 
portraits  of  himself,  painted  in  1834;  of  Mr  James  Weale, 
about  J835;  of  his  father,  "  Little  Miss  Hopkins,'*  and  Mr 
Richard  Jarvis,  painted  in  1836;  and  in  1837  he  was  already 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  an  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  with  a 
picture  of  "The  Wounded  Heron"  and  two  portraits.  His 
first  exhibited  figure-subject,  "Cavaliers,"  appeared  on  the 
Academy  walls  In  1839,  and  was  followed  in  1840  by  "  Isabella  e 
Lorenzo,"  in  1841  by  "  How  should  I  your  true  love  know?  "  and 
in  184a  by  a  scene  from  Cymbeline  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs  lonides. 
The  Ro3ral  Commission  appointed  for  the  decoration  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  offered  prites  in  1842  to  those  artists 
whose  cartoons  for  frescoes  should  be  adjudged  best  adapted  to 
its  object,  and  at  the  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall  next  year 
Watts  secured  a  prize  of  £300  for  a  design  of  "  Caractacus  led 


in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome.*'  This  enajbled  him  to 
visit  Italy  in  1844,  and  he  remained  there  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  three  f<^lowlng  years,  for  the  most  part  in  Florence, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  personal  friendship  of  Lord 
Holland,  the  British  ambassador.  For  him  he  painted  a  portrait 
of  Lady  Holland,  cahlbited  in  1848,  and  an  his  Villa  Careggi, 
near  the  dty,  a  fresco,  after  makmg  some  experimental  studies 
in  that  medium,  fragments  of  whidi  are  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  To  Lord  Holland's  encouragement,  also, 
it  was  duefly  due  that  in  r846  the  artist  took  part  in  another 
competition,  the  third  organised  by  the  Royal  Cbmmissioners, 
who  on  this  occasion  announced  a  further  list  of  prises  for  works 
in  oil.  Watts  sent  in  a  cartoon  depicting  "  Alfred  inciting  his 
subjects  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Danes,  or  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  Eni^ish,"  which,  after  obtaining  a  first*class  prize 
of  £500  at  the  exhibition  in  Westminster  HiJl,  was  purchased 
by  the  government,  and  hangs  In  one  of  the  oommittee  rooms  of 
the  House  of  Commcms.  It  lad,  moreover,  to  a  oommission  for 
the  fresco  of  **  St  George  overcomes  the  Dragon/'  whidi,  begun 
In  1848  and  finished  in  1853,  forms  part  of  the  decorations  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Poets  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  next 
proposed  to  adorn  gntuitonsly  the  interior  of  the  G<eat  Hall 
of  Euston  railway  station  with  a  series  of  f^«scoes  illustrating 
"  The  Progress  of  the  Cosmos,"  but  the  offer  was  refused.  A 
similar  proposition  made  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  was  received  in  a  less  commercial  spirit,  and  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  fresco,  '*  Justice:  a  Hemicyde 
of  Lawgivers,"  on  the  north  side  of  their  halt 

While  this  large  undertaking  was  still  In  progress.  Watts  was 
woriiing  steadily  at  pictures  and  portraits.  In  1849  the  first 
two  of  the  great  allegorical  compositions  which  form  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  artist's  productions  were  exhibit6i-^"  Life's 
Illusions,"  an  elaborate  presentment  of  the  vanity  of  human 
desires,  and  "  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness,"  tuning  eagerly 
towards  the  growing  dawn.  In  1850  he  first  gave  puMic  ex- 
pression to  his  intense  longing  to  improve  the  condition  of 
humanity  in  the  picture  ol "  The  (Sood  Samaritan  "  bending  over 
the  wounded  traveller;  this,  as  recorded  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  ''  painted  as  an  expression  bf  the  artist's 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  noble  philanthropy  of  Thomas 
Wright,  of  Manchester,"  and  to  that  dty  he  presented  the  work. 
In  r8s6  Watts  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Holland  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
then  ambassador,  and  through  him  made  the  acquaintance  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  Thiers,  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  and 
other  famoos  Frenchmen;  while  other  celebrities  who  sat  to  him 
during  these  years  were  Guiaot  (1848),  Colonel  RawUnson,  C.B., 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Thomas  Wright  (1851),  Lord  John 
Russell  (1852),  Tennyson  (1856,  and  again  in  2859),  J^in 
Lothrop  Motley  the  historian  (1859),  the  duke  of  Argyll  (1S60), 
Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  (i86s).  Lord  Wensleydale 
(1864),  Mr  Gladstone  (1858  and  1865),  Sir  William  Bowman  and 
Swinburne  (1865),  Panizzi  (t866)  and  Dean  Stanleys  and  Dr 
Joachim  in  1867.  Notable  pictures  of  the  same  period  are 
"  Sir  Galahad  "  (1862), "  Ariadne  in  Naxos  "  (1863), "  Time  and 
Oblivion  "  (1864),  originally  designed  for  sculpture  to  be  carried 
out  **  in  divers  matexials  after  the  manner  of  Pheidias,"  and 
"TheUs"(i866). 

In  q>ite  of  these  and  many  other  evidences  of  his  importance, 
it  was  not  until  2867  that  Watts  was  elected  an  Assodau  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  but  the  council  then  conferred  upon  htm 
the  rare  distinction  of  promoting  him,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  to  full  Academidanship.  Thenceforward  he  conthmed  to 
exhibit  each  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  at  the  Academy*  even 
after  his  retirement  in  1896,  and  he  was  also  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Grosvenor  GaJlexy,  and  subsequently  to  the  New 
Gallery,  at  which  last  a.  special  exhibition  of  hu  works  was  hekl 
in  the  winter  of  1896-1897.  Though  he  travelled  abroad  to  aomt 
extent,  going  to  Asia  Minor  In  1857  with  the  expedition  sent  to 
investigate  the  ruins  of  Halicamassus,  and  visiting  in  later  years 
Italy,  Greece  and  Egjrpt,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  m 
the  laborious  sedusion  of  his  studio  either  at  Little  Holland  House, 
Melbury  Road,  Kensington,  where  he  settled  in  1859^  or  ia  Chft 
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count ly  at  Umnexslease,  Compton,  Suncy.  Aonrt  from  faift  art. 
his  life  was  happily  uneveutf ul.  the  sole  Ucts  ncoqsMQr  to  reoMd 
being  his  marriage  in  i8S6  with  Miss  Mary  Fiaser-Tytler,  an 
early  union  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  having  been  dinplved  toMoy 
years  before;  his  twice  receiving  (18S5  and  1894),  but  icspectfuUy 
declining,  the  ofTer  of  a  baronetcy;  and  his  inclusion  in  June 
1902  in  the  newly  founded  Order  of  MeriL  He  died  on  the  lit 
of  July  xgoA. 

The  world  is  exceptionally  well  provided  with  opportunities  of 
}udginff  of  the  qualities  of  G.  F.  Watts's  art.  for  with  a  noble  ecne- 
itMicy  he  prasented  to  hit  country  a  representative  selection  en  the 
best  work  of  his  long  life.  A  pronunent  ftwiwm  ia  it.  and  one 
which  must  prove  of  the  greatest  vahie  to  posterity,  is  the  inesti- 
mable series  of  portraits  ofnis  distinguished  contemporaries,  a  series 
no  less  remarkable  for  its  artistic  than  for  its  historKal  interest.  A 
gtance  through  the  list  of  hta  mibjects  shows  the  breadth  of  hb  sym- 
pathies  and  his  superioiihr  to  cresd  or  party.  Among  politicians  are 
the  duke  of  Devonshire  (1M3}.  Locds  Salisbuiy  (iSas),  Sherbrooke 
(1882).  Campbell  (1883).  Cowpcr  (1877),  Ripon  (18915),  Dufferin 
[1897;  and  Shaftesbury  (1882).  Mr  Gerald  Balfour  (1899)  and  Mr 
John  Bums  (1897):  poets— Tennysorf,  Swinburne  (1884).  Browning 
[i87S)i  Matthew  Aniokl  (l88t).  Rossetti  (1865,  and  subsequent 
repUca)  and  William  Moms  (1870):  artistv—hiinself  (1864,  i880k 
and  eleven  others).  Lord  Leighton  (1871  and  1881),  Calderon  (1872), 
Prinsep  (1872),  Bume-Jones  (1870),  Millais  (1871),  Walter  Crane 
(1891).  and  Alfred  Gilbert  (r896);  literature  is  represented  by  John 
Stuart  MiU  (exhibited  1874).  Cariyle  (1869),  Geoige  Meredith  (1893). 
Max  MuUer  (1895)  and  Mr  Ucky  (1878):  music,  by  Ssr  Chaifes 
Hall^;  while  among  others  who  have  won  fame  m  diverse  paths 
are  Lords  Napier  (1886)  and  Roberts  (1809),  General  Badcn-Powdl 
(1902).  Garibftkli.  Sir  Richard  Burton  (1882),  Cardinal  Manning 
(1882).  Dr  Martineau  (1874).  Sir  Andrew  Clark  (1894).  George  Pea- 
body.  Mr  Passmore  Edwards,  Claude  Montefiore  (1894).  Even  mon 
sigmncant  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  the  great  collectioo  of 
symbolical  pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery  which  forms  the  artist's 
mcssa^  to  mankind.  Believing  devoutly  in  the  htch  mission  of 
didactic  artp  he  strove  ever  to  carry  oat  his  part  01  it  faithfully. 
To  quote  his  own  words:  "  My  intention  has  not  been  so  much  to 
paint  pictures  that  charm  the  eye.  as  to  suggest  great  thoughts  that 
win  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and  kindle  all  that  is 
best  and  noblest  in  humanity  ";  and  his  tenet  is  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  painter  shotrid  be  "  demanding  noble  aspirations,  con- 
demning  in  the  most  trenchant  manner  prevalent  vices,  and  warning 
in  deep  tones  against  lapses  from  morals  and  duties" 

There  are  not  wanting  critics  who  radically  dl«sent  from  this  view 
of  the  proper  functions  of  art.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  Is 
force  in  their  objection  when  the  inner  meaning  of  a  picture  is  found 
to  be  exceedingly  obscure,  if  not  incomprehensible,  without  a  verbal 
explanation.  In  the  female  figure,  for  mstanoe,  bending  blindfolded 
on  the  globe  suspended  in  space  and  sounding  the  sole  remaining 
string  upon  her  lyre,  while  a  sinfi;lc  star  shines  m  the  blue  heavens, 
it  is  not  obvious  to  every  one  tnat  the  Idea  of  "  Hope  "  (1885)  is 
suggested.  There  can  be  few,  nevertheless,  who  will  maintain  that 
his  aim  is  not  a  lofty  one;  and  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  artist's 
greatness,  to  those  who  accept  his  doctnne,  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  only  striven  untiringly  for  his  own  ideals,  but  has  very  often 
gloriously  attained  them.  Moreover,  in  so  doing  he  has  not  failed 
on  oocasioD  to  impart  to  his  work  much  of  that  very  charm  which  is 
to  him  a  secondary  considenitioa,  or  to  exhibit  an  assured  and 
accomplished  mastery  of  the  technical  achievement  which  is  to  some 
the  primary  object  and  essential  triumph  of  painting.  It  was,  in 
short,  the  rare  combination  of  supreme  handicraft  with  a  great 
imaginative  intellect  which  secuned  to  Watts  his  undisputed  place 
in  the  public  estimation  of  his  day.  The  grandeur  and  di^ty  of  his 
style,  the  ease  and  purposcf  ulncss  of  his  brushwork,  the  richness  and 
hartnoniousncss  of  his  colouring — qualities  partly  his  own,  partly 
derived  from  his  study  of  Italian  masters  at  an  eany  and  impresuoo- 
able  a^e — are  acknowledged  even  by  those  to  whom  his  elevated 
educational  intentions  are  a  matter  of  indifference,  if  not  of  absolute 
disapprobation:  while  many,  to  whom  his  exceptional  artistic 
attamment  is  a  sealed  book,  have  gathered  courage  or  consolation 
from  the  grave  moral  purpose  and  deep  human  syminthy  of  his 
teaching.  He  expresses  his  ideas  for  the  most  part  in  terms  of 
beauty,  an  idealized,  classical  beauty  of  form,  a  glowing,  Venetian 
beauty  of  colour,  though  his  conviction  of  the  deadly  danger  of 
beapra-up  riches,  which  he  vindicated  in  his  life  as  well  as  ui  his 
work,  has,  in  such  cases  as  "  The  Minotaur  "  (exhibited  in  1896), 
"Mammon"  (1885)  «nd  "Jonah"  (1895),  where  the  unveiled 
vUcness  of  Cruelty  and  Greed  is  fearlessly  defMcted,  driven  him  to 
the  presentment  of  sheer  ugliness  or  brutality.  Far  ofteaer  a  vast, 
all-embracing  tenderness  inspires  his  work;  it  is  the  sorrow,  not 
the  sin.  that  stirs  him.  When  he  would  rebuke  the  thoughtless 
inhumanity  which  sacrifices  its  annual  hecatombs  of  innocent 
birds  to  fuhionable  vanity  and  grasping  commerce,  it  is  not  upon 
the  Mood  and  cruelty  that  he  dwells,  but  the  pity  of  it  that  he 
typifies  in  "Dedication"  or  "The  Shuddering  Angel"  (1892) 
weeping  over  the  oltar  spread  with  Woman's  spoils. 

Yet  it  is  as  a  teacher  that  the  artist  is  seen  at  his  highest  i  he 


wwild  sooner  pDint  out  the  true  way  to  those  who  seek  it  thai 
admonish  those  who  have  wandered.  He  never  Wearies  of  eili- 
phasising  the  reality  of  the  power  of  Love,  the  fallacy  underiying 
the  fear  of  Death.  To  the  early  oiasters  Death  was  a  bare  and 
ghastly  skeleton,  above  all  thiqgs  to  be  shunned:  to  Watu  it 
IS  a  grand,  impressive  figure,  awful  indeed  but  not  horrible,  irre- 
sistible but  not  ruthless,  a  bringer  of  rest  and  peace,  not  to  be 
rashly  sought  but  to  be  welcomed  when  the  inevitable  hour  shall 
strike.  "Sie  tnnsU  "  (189a)  conveys  most  completely,  perhaps, Watts's 
lesson  on  the  theme  of  death.  Stretched  on  a  bier  and  reverently 
sheeted  lies  a  corpse:  stresm  neglected  00  the  ground  lie  the  ermine 
robe  of  worldlv  rank,  the  weapons  of  the  warrior,  the  hite  of  the 
musician,  the  oook  of  human  learning,  the  palmer's  robe  of  late 
repentance  and  the  roses  of  fleeting  pleasures;  the  laurel  cfosm 
remains  as  the  one  thing  worth  the  winning,  and  the  inscription 
"  What  I  spent  I  had;  what  I  saved  I  kist;  what  1  gave  1  have," 
points  the  moral.  Such  is  the  significance  of  the  still  more  masteriy 
'*  Court  of  Death  "  (finally  completed  loos  and  now  in  the  Tate 
Gallery).  To  the  same  eariy  mastera  Love  was  usually  a  mere 
distributor  of  sensual  pleasures,  a  tricksy  spirit  instinct  with  dUlioe 
and  bringing  more  harm  than  happiness  to  humanity,  though 
neither  was  of  much  moment.  Watts  has  not  altogether  ignored 
this  view,  and  in  "  Mischief  "  (1878)  has  portrayed  Man,  love-led. 
entangled  among  the  thorns  of  he  worid;  but,  in  the  main.  Love  to 
him  is  the  chief  guide  and  helper  of  mankind  along  the  barren,  rock- 
strewn  path  of  Ufe,  through  whom  alone  he  can  attain  the  higher 
levels,  and  who  triumphs  in  the  end  over  Death  itself.  To  uese 
views  on  the  all-importance  of  love  a  trilogy  of  pictures  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  pves  full  expressioo.  In  the  first,  "  Love  and  Life,*'  ex- 
hibited in  t88s.  a  replica  of  an  eariier  picture  ia  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York,  and  of  another  vernen  presented 
by  him  to  the  Luxembourg,  Paris,  Love,  a.  figure  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  leads  and  supports  the  slender,  clinging  girl  who  symbolises 
Life  up  to  the  cmggy  mountain-top,  while  he  partly  shields  her  from 
the  blast  under  a  broad  wing.  Of  this  be  himself  said,  **  Probably 
'  Love  and  Life '  best  portrays  my  message  to  the  age.    Life,  re- 

Kresented'by  the  female  figure,  never  could  have  reached  such 
eights  unless  protected  and  guided  by  Love  "  ;>  and  in  theprefatory 
note  to  the  exhibitmn  of  his  works  in  1896  hie  wrote.  "  The  slight 
female  figure  u  an  emblem  of  the  fragile  quality  in  humanity,  at 
once  its  weakness  and  its  strength;  »i$utbitUy,  aided  by  Love, 
sympathy,  tenderne»,  self-sacrifice,  and  all  that  the  range  of  the 
term  implies,  humanity  ascends  the  nigsod  path  from  brutality  to 
spiritnslity."  The  limitations  of  eartmy  love  are  shown  in  the 
second  "  Love  and  Death,'*  one  verskm  of  yrhkh  was  exhibited  in 
1877  and  others  in  1896,  &c.  In  this.  Love,  a  beautiful  boy,  striving 
vainly  to  bar  the  door  to  the  mighty  figure  of  Death,  is  thrust  back 
with  crushed  wii^  powerless  to  stay  the  advance;  but  that  the 
defeat  is  merely  apparent  and  temporary  is  sunested  rather  than 
asserted  by  the  third  "  Love  Triumphant^'  (1898),  where  Time,  with 
broken  scythe,  and  Death  lie  prostrate,  while  the  same  youth,  with 
widespread  wings  and  face  and  arms  upraised  to  heaven,  stands 
between  them  on  tiptoe  as  if  preparing  to  soar  aloft.  Though  the 
purely  symboUcal  is  the  most  distincrive  side  of  Watts's  art,  it  is  bv 
no  means  the  only  one.  He  has  drawn  inspiration  largely  from  botn 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  more  rerdy  from  the  poets  and 
classical  myths;  still  more  rarely  he  has  treated  subjects  of  modem 
Ufe,  though  even  In  these  he  has  not  abandoned  his  moral  purpose, 
but  has  sought  out  such  incidents,  whether  fictitious  or  historical, 
as  will  serve  him  in  conveying  some  lesson  or  monition.  The  three 
pictures  of  the  story  of  E^-e  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  "  She  shall  be 
called  woman"  (1892),  "Eve  Tempted"  and  "Eve  Repentant" 
(both  exhibited  in  1896),  and  "  The  Curse  of  Cain  "  (1872)  in  the 
Diploma  Gallery,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  first;  ''For  he 
had  great  possessions"  (1894}  of  the  second;  "Sir  Galahad" 
(1862),  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydtce  "  and  "  Psyche  "  (1880),  of  the 
third;  and  "The  Irish  Famine  "  (about  1847)  and  "  A  Patient  Life 
of  Unrewarded  Toil  "(1890),  of  the  last  of  these.  Never  has  he  treated 
reKgJMMi  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view. 

Watts  is  before  all  things  a  painter  with  a  grave  and  earnest 
purpose,  painting  because  that  form  of  expression  was  easier  to  him 
than  wrinnc.  though  he  has  published  some  few  articin  and  pam- 
phlets, chiefly  on  art  matters;  but  he,  too,  has  his  lighter  side,  and 
na«  daintily  treated  the  humorously  fanciful  in  "  Good  luck  to  your 
fishing  "  (1889):  "  The  habit  does  not  make  the  monk  "  (1889),  in 
which  Cupid,  half-hidden  under  the  frock,  taps  maliciously  at  a 
dosed  door;  and  "  Trifles  Light  as  Air  "  (exhibited  1901),  a  swarm 
of  little  amorini  drifting  in  the  summer  air  like  a  cloud  of  gnats; 
while  in  "  Experieniia  docet  B.C."  (1890),  a  primeval  wOknan  watching 
with  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  the  man  who  has  first 
swallowed  an  oyster,  he  condescends,  not  very  successfully,  to  the 
frankly  comic  These  must  be  regarded,  however,  as  merely  the 
relaxatioxu  of  the  serious  mind  that  has  left  its  impress  even  on  the 
relatively  few,  but  very  admirable,  landscapes  ne  oroduced,  in 
which,  as  for  instance  "  The  Carrara  Mountains  from  Pisa  "  (1881), 
a  sober  dignitv  of  treatment  is  oonspicuoiis. 

Watta's  tecnnique  is  as  individoail  as  his  point  of  view.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  ita  straightforwardness  and  simplicity,  and 
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to  lack  of  any  etritAinK  after  purely  technical  dfcctt.  The  idea 
(o  be  expresaed  is  of  far  higher  importance  to  him  than  the  manner 
of  expretting  it.  The  statement  of  it  stwuld  be  a  matter  of  good, 
■ouna  workflianship,  not  of  artistic  agilitv  or  manual  dexterity. 
To  say  what  he  has  to  sa^  as  dearly  and  Driefly  as  may  be  is  his 
aim,  and  when  he  has  achieved  the  etleet  he  desires,  the  method  of 
fats  doing  so  is  of  no  further  moment.  In  the  use  of  paint  as  paint, 
in  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  surface  and  handling,  he  would  seem  in 
his  later  years  to  take  no  delight.  Thus  In  parts  of  the  picture  the 
n>u|^,  ooane  canvas  he  prefers  may  be  so  thinlyoovcred  that  every 
filve  of  the  material  can  be  seen,  while  in  others  a  richly  modelled 
impasto  loads  the  surface.  He  employs,  as  far  as  possible,  pure 
oolonrs  laid  on  in  direct  iuztaposition  or  broken  into  and  across 
each  other,  not  blended  ana  commingled  on  the  palette.  He  eschews 
all  daboration  of  detail  and,  except  in  portraiture,  works  rarely 
from  the  living  model,  neglecting  minor  delicacies  cf  form  or  passages 
of  local  colour,  conventionalizing  to  a  standard  of  his  own  rather 
than  idealizing'— «  process  not  always  unproductive  of  faults  of 
drawing  and  proportion,  as  in  the  figure  01  "  Faith  "  (1896]),  or  of 
singularities  of  tint,  as  in  the  curious  leaden  face  and  prismatic 
background  in  "  The  Dweller  in  the  Innermost  "  (1886).  He  avoids, 
as  a  rule,  the  use  of  definite  outline,  leaving  the  limits  of  his  forms 
to  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  backnound;  nor  does  texture 
interest  him  greatly,  and  a  uniform  rresco>like  surface  is  apt  to 
represent  flesh  and  foliage,  distance  and  foreground  alike.  He 
intends  deliberatdy  that  the  things  he  depicts,  be  they  what  they  * 
may,  shall  be  qrrobols,  useful  for  their  meaning  alone,  and  he  makes 
no  attempt  at  conferring  on  them  an  accurate  actuality,  whic^  might 
distract  tne  attention  from  the  paramount  idea.  That  this  reticence 
is  intentional  mav  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  hb  earliest 
works,  in  which  tne  accessories  are  rendered  with  a  precise,  if  som^ 
times  a  dry,  truthfulness  of  observation;  that  it  is  not  due  to 
carelessness  or  indifference  is  riiown  by  the  inexhaustible  patience 
with  which  each  picture  has  been  executed.  His  earlier  picturca 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  art  of  England  for  fine  technical  qualities  of 
colour  ana  ddicacy  of  handling.  Though  working  unceasingly.  Watts 
never  hurried  the  completion  of  any  canvas.  Of  two  riightly  differing 
versions  of  "  Fata  Morgana,"  both  begun  in  1847,  the  first  was  not 
finished  before  18^0,  the  second  not  until  ten  years  later.  Even 
after  finishing  a  picture  sufficiently  for  exhibition,  he  often  subse- 
quently worbd  further  upon  it.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Leighton, 
exhibited  in  1881,  was  repainted  in  1888;  the  version  of  "  Love  and 
Death,"  exhibited  in  1877,  and  i883«  and  all  the  pictures  presented  to 
the  Tate  Gallery  in  1897,  were  more  or  less  retouched  when  hung 
there.  Furthermore,  he  painted  more  than  one  versicm  of  several  of 
his  favourite  subjccu,  a  circumstance  which,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  he  rarely  added  the  year  to  his  signature  and  kept  no  record 
of  his  annual  production,  makes  the  task  of  precisely  dating  hb 
pictures  for  the  most  part  impossible,  while  it  renders  any  attempt  to 
dbpoae  his  works  in  periods  untrustworthy  and  artificial,  since  even 
the  growth  and  inevitable  decay  of  artistic  power  are  to  a  coosiderabte 
extent  obscured. 

Founded  admittedly  on  the  Gredan  monuments,  thcfc  u  a  sculp* 
turesque  rather  than  pictorial  aualitv  in  most  of  hb  compositions, 
a  regulated  disposition  which,  though  imparting  often  a  certain  air 
of  unreality  and  detachment,  inspires  them  nevertheless  with  that 
noble  impressiveness  which  forms  their  most  ootupicuoua  character- 
istic It  b  natural,  therefore,  that  in  sculpture  itself  he  should  also 
take  a  high  place.  A  taste  for  thb  he  acquirwl  as  a  boy;  he  was  a 
constant  visitor  to  the  studio  of  Behnes*  whoc  he  not  infrequently 
made  drawings  from  the  casts,  though  he  waa  never  in  any  sense 
hb  pupil.  Among  his  works  in  thb  branch  of  art  are  a  bust  of 
"  Clytie  "  (1868),  monuments  to  the  marqub  of  Lothian,  Bishop 
Lonsdale  and  Lord  Tennyson,  a  large  bronae  equestrian  statoe  of 
"  Hugo  Lupus  "  at  Eaton  Hall  (t884)»  and  a  colossal  one  of  a  man 
on  horseback,  emblematical  of  "  Physical  Energy,"  originally  in- 
tended for  a  place  on  the  Embankroeat*  but  destined  to  stand 
among  the  Matoppo  Hills  as  an  enduring  evidence  of  the  artist's 
admiratbn  for  Cecil  Rhodes;  a  replica  has  been  placed  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  It  was  the  practical  idealbm  of  Rhodes  that  appealed  to 
him,  and  in  thb  quality  Watu  himself  was  by  no  means  lacking. 
Much  of  Db  time  and  attention  was  given  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Associatmn;  he  assisted  Mrs  Watts  with 
both  money  and  advice  in  the  founding  of  an  art  pottery  at  Compton, 
and  in  the  building  at  the  same  place  of  a  highly  decorated  mortuary 
chapel,  carried  out  almost  entirely  by  local  UxHir;  and  it  was 
entirely  due  tn  hb  initbtive  that  the  erection  in  Postmen's  Park, 
Alderagate  Street.  London,  of  memorial  tablets  to  the  unsung  heroes 
of  everyday  life  was  btgixa. 

AuTHOKiTiBS.— M.  H.  Sptdmann,  •'The  Works  of  Mr  G.  F. 
Watts.  R.A..  with  a  Catalogue  of  hb  Pkrtures."  Pali  Mail  Catette 
"Extra"  fi886);  Julia  Cartwright  (MrsAdy).  "  G.  F.  Watts, 
Royal  Academician,  His  Life  and  Work,"  Art  Journal^  Extra 
Number  (1896);  W.  E.T.  Britten,  "The  Work  of  George  Frederick 
Watts,  R.A.,  LL.D..'*  ArdtUectunl  Review  (1888  and  1889);  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  Brilisk  Contemtwary  Artists  (1889);  Charles  T.  Bate* 
man,  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Bell's  Afinnture  Series  of  Pointers  (190O: 
**  Mr  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Character  Sketch,"  The  Review  of  Reviews 
(June  1902).  (M.  B&.) 


WAITS.  ISAAC  (1674-1748),  English  theologian  and  hymn 
writer,  SOD  of  a  dothier,  was  bom  at  Southampton  on  the 
i7tb  of  July  1674.  The  father,  who  afterwards  had  a  boarding- 
school  at  Southampton,  also  wrote  poetiy,  and  a  number  of  his 
pieces  were  included  by  mistake  in  vol.  i.  of  the  son's  Posthumous 
Works^  Isaac  Watts  is  stated  to  have  begun  to  learn  Latin 
when  only  in  his  fifth  year,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  to 
have  composed  some  devotional  pieces  to  please  his  mother. 
Hb  nonconformity  precluded  him  from  entering  either  of  the 
um'versities,  but  in  hb  sixteenth  year  he  went  to  study  at  the 
nonconformbt  acadony  at  Stoke  Newington,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rowe,  minister  of  the  Independent  meeting  at  GirdfenT 
Hall,  was  thai  president.  On  leaving  the  academy  he  spent 
more  than  Vfio  years  at  home,  and  began  to  write  his  hymns, 
but  in  the  autumn  of  1696  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sr 
John  Hartopp  at  Stoke  Newington,  where  he  probably  prepared 
the  materials  of  his  two  educational  woriis — Logick,  or  the  Rs$kt 
Use  of  Reason  in  tlie  Enquiry  after  Truth  (1725),  and  Tht  Know- 
ledge of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  made  easy^  of  the  Firsi  Principla 
9j  Geography  and  Astronomy  Explained  (1726).  In  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  Watts  was  chosen  as^stant  to  Dr  Isaac  Chauncy 
(1632-1712),  pastor  of  the  Independent  congTegati<Mi  in  Mark 
Lane,  London,  and  two  years  ktter  he  succeeded  as  sole  pastor. 
The  state  of  hb  health,  which  he  had  injured  by  overwork,  led 
to  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  in  1703.  In  1704  the  con- 
gregation removed  to  Pinner's  Hall,  and  in  1708  they  boilt  a  new 
meeting-house  in  Bury  Street.  In  171 2  Watts  was  attacked  by 
fever,  which  incapacitated  him  for  four  years  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  Ini  71 2  he  went  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  of  Abney  Park,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
the  arrangement  beiiag  continued  by  Lady  Abney  after  her 
husband's  death.  Watts  preached  only  octtsionally,  devoting 
h»  lebure  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  hymns  (see  HntKs),  the 
preparation  of  hb  sermons  for  publication,  and  the  composition  of 
theological  work.  In  1 706  appeared  his  Horae  Lyricoe,  of  which 
an  edition  with  memoir  by  Robert  Southey  forms  voL  ix.  of 
Sacred  Classics  (1834);  in  1707  a  volume  of  Hymns\  in  1719 
The  Psalms  of  David;  and  in  1720  Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for 
Children,  Hb  Psalms  are  free  paraphrases,  rather  than  metrical 
versions,  and  some  of  them  ("  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  for 
instance)  are  amongst  the  most  famous  hymns  in  the  language. 
His  religions  opinions  were  more  Kberal  in  tone  than  was  at 
that  time  common  in  the  community  to  which  he  belonged;  hb 
views  regarding  Sunday  recreation  and  labour  were  scarody  of 
puritanial  strictness;  and  his  Calvinism  was  modified  by  ha 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  He  did  not  bold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  necessary  to  salvati<m,  and  he  wrote 
several  works  on  the  subject  in  which  he  developed  views  not  far 
removed  from  Arianism.  He  died  on  the  ssth  of  November  1 748, 
and  was  buried  at  Bunhill  Fields,  where  a  tombstone  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  Sir  John  Hartopp  and  Lady  Abney.  A 
memorial  was  also  erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
memorial  hall,  erected  in  his  honour  at  Southampton,  was  opened 
in  1875. 

Among  the  theological  treatises  of  Watts,  in  addition  to  volumes 
of  sermons,  are  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1722);  Discourses  on  tkt 
Lave  of  God  and  its  Influence  on  alt  the  Passions  (1720):  Catechisms 
for  Children  and  Youth  (1730) ;  Essays  towards  a  Proof  of  a  Separate 

State  for  Souls  (1732);  Essa:         '    -     •        -   ■     •* 

Essay  on  the  Stren^ 
on  this  Ruin  and 

Cod'Man  Unveiled  (1746): 'and  Useful  and  ImportarU  Questiems 
concerning  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Cod  (1740).  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  treatises.  His  Posthumous  Works  appeared 
in  1773,  and  a  further  instalment  of  them  in  1770.  The  Works  of. . . 
tsnc  watu  (6  vols.),  edited  by  Dr  Jennings  and  Dr  Doddridge,  with 
a  memoir  compiled  by  G.  Burder,  appeared  in  1810-181 1.  His 
poetkal  works  were  included  in  Johnson's  En^ish  Poeis,  where 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  Life,  and  they  appear  in  subsequent 
similar  collections.  See  also  TTie  Life^  Times  ana  CorrespondeHte  «f 
Isaac  Watts  (1834)  by  Thomas  Milner. 

WATTS-DUNTON.  WALTER  TREODORB  (1832-  >. 
English  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  St  Ives,  Huntingdon,  on 
the  i2th  of  October  1832,  his  family  surname  being  Watts,  to 
which  he  added  hi  1897  his  mother's  namte  of  Dunton.   He  wai 
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ofigfnaQy  educated  as  «  naturalist,  and  law  much  of  Uie  East 
An^ian  gypsies,  of  whose  sttpentltkms  and  folk-tore  he  made 
caiefol  study.    Abandoniog  oatuml  histoiy  for  the  law,  he 
qualified  as  a  solicitor  and  went  to  London,  where  be  practised 
for  some  years,  giving  his  spare  time  to  Us  chosen  puisolt  of 
literature.   He  contributed  regularly  to  the  Exatttiiur  from  1S74 
and  to  the  Athenaeum  from  1875  until  1898,  being  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  principal  critic  of  poetry  in  the  latter  joumaL 
His  artide  on  "  Poetry  **  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  £vy.  BriL 
(voL  sdjL,  2885)  was  the  principal  cipression  Of  his  views  on 
the  first  principles  of  the  subject,  and  did  much  to  increase  hb 
rq>utation,  which  was  maintained  by  other  articles  he  wrote  for 
tlue  Emeydopaedia  Britannica  and  for  the  chief  periodicals  and 
reviews.    Mr  Watts-Dunton  had  considerable  influence  as  the 
friend  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  of  his  time;  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Tennyson,  and  contributed  an  appre- 
ciation of  him  to  the  authorized  biography.    He  was  in  later 
years  Rossetti's  most  intimate  friend.     He  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Swinburne  {q.t.\  who  shared  his  homefor  nearly  thirty 
years  before  he  died  in  1909.   The  obituary  notices  and  apprecia- 
tions of  the  poets  of  the  time,  which  he  contributed  to  ^ 
Athenaeum  and  other  periodicals,  bore  testimony  to  his  sympathy, 
insight  and  critical  acumen.     It  was  not,  however,  until  1897 
that  he  published  a  volume  under  his  own  name,  this  being  his 
collection  of  poems  called  The  Coming  of  Lne,  portions  of  which 
he  had  printed  in  periodicals  from  time  to  time.  In  the  foBowing 
year  his  prose  romance  Ayttrin  attained  immediate  suceess,  and 
ran  through  many  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Both  The  Coming  of  Love  and  Ayfwin  set  forth,  the  one  in  poetry, 
the  other  in  prose,  the  romantic  and  passiooate  associations  of 
Romany  life,  and  maintain  the  tnditions  of  Borrow,  whom  Mr 
Watts-Dunton  had  known  well  in  his  own  early  days.   Imagina- 
tive glamour  and  mysticism  are  their  prombent  characteristics, 
and  the  novel  in  particular  has  had  its  share  in  restoring  the 
charaos  of  pure  romance  to  the  favour  of  the  ^neial  public. 
He  edited  George  Borrow's  Lavengro  (1893)  <uiid  Romany  Rye 
(1900);  in  X903  he  published  The  Renascence  of  Wonder,  a 
treatise  on  the  romantic  movement;  and  his  Studies  of  Shake-- 
speare  appeared  in  X9xa    But  it  was  not  only  in  his  published 
work  that  Mr  Watts-Dunton's  influence  on  the  literary  life  of 
his  time  was  potent.    His  long  and  intimate  association  with 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne  made  him,  no  doubt,  a  unique  figure 
in  the  world  ol  letters;  but  his  own  grasp  of  metrical  principle 
and  of  the  historic  perspective  of  the  glories  of  EnglisJi  poetry 
nude  him,  among  the  younger  generation,  the  embodiment  of 
a  great  tradition  of  literary  criticism  which  could  never  cease 
to  command  respect.    In  1905  he  married.    His  life  has  been 
essentially  one  of  devotion  to  letters,  faithfully  and  disinter- 
estedly followed. 

WAUOH.  BENJAMIN  (1839*1908),  English  social  reformer, 
was  born  at  Settle,  Yorkshire,  on  the  soth  of  February  1839. 
He  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  business,  but  in  1865 
entered  the  congregational  ministry.  Settling  at  Greenwich 
he  threw  himself  wlib  ardour  into  the  work  of  social  reform, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  cause  of  the  children.  He 
served  on  the  London  School  Board  from  1870  to  1876.  In  1884 
he  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  London  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  which  four  years  later  was 
established  on  a  national  basis.  He  was  elected  its  honorary 
secretary,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  information  obtained  by 
him  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885  was  passed, 
while  by  his  personal  effort  he  secured  the  insertionofadause  giving 
magistrates  power  to  take  the  evidence  of  children  too  young  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath.  In  1889  he  saw  the  work 
accomplished  by  hb  society  (of  which  he  had  been  made  director 
the  same  year)  recognised  by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children,  the  first  stepping-stone  to  the  act 
of  2908  (see  Chxldrem,  Law  Keiating  to).  In  1895  a  charter  of 
incorporation  was  conferred  on  the  society,  but  in  1897  it  was  the 
object  of  a  serious  attack  on  its  administration.  An  inquiry  was 
demanded  by  Waugh,  and  the  commission  of  inquiry,  which 
included  Loid  Hcrschell  and  others,  completdy  vindicated  the 


society  and  iu  director.  Wau^  had  given  up  pastoral  work 
in  1887  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  society,  and  he  retained 
his  pott  as  director  until  1905,  when  the  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled his  retirement.  He  remained  consulting  dirartor  until  hi* 
death  at  WestcBff,  near  Southend,  Essex,  on  the  nth  of 
March  1908.  Waugh  edited  the  Sunday  Uagaehu  from  1874 
to  x896»  but  he  had  otherwise  little  leisure  for  Uteraiy  work* 
His  The  Gad  Cradle,  who  racht  Uf  (1873)  was  a  plea  for  the 
abolition  of  Juvenile  imprisonment. 

WAUOH,  BDWIN  (18X7-X890),  known  as  "TTie  Lancashire 
Foet/'  was  bom  at  Rochdale,  on  the  29th  of  January  1817,  the 
son  of  a  shoemaker.  For  several  years  ho  earned  Us  living  as 
a  journeyman  printer  in  various  parts  of  tiie  country.  In  185$ 
he  pubUslied  his  fifst  book,  Shekhes  e/  Laneashira  life  and 
LaeaiUiat  foUowing  this  up  with  reprinted  Poems  and  Semgi 
(1859).  His  rendering  of  the  Lancashire  dialect  was  moet  happy, 
and  his  rude  lyrics,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  were  great 
favourites  with  his  countrymen.  He  died  on  the  30th  el  April 
x89a 

See  MUner'j  Memoir  in  an  edition  of  Wao|ih*s  selected  works 
(I892-I893)* 

WAUKBQAli;  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lake  oounty, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  36  m. 
N.  of  Chicago.  Fop.  (1890)  4915;  (1900)  9496,  of  whom  S506 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  16,069.  It  is  served  by  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  k  Eastern  (of  which  it  is  a  terminus)  and  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  railways,  by  an  intenirban  electric  line,  and  by 
lake  steamers.  In  1880  the  United  Sutes  government  under- 
took the  formation  of  an  artificial  harbour  with  a  channd  13  ft. 
deep,  and  in  i903-r904  the  depth  was  increased  to  so  ft.  The 
main  portion  of  the  dty  is  situated  about  xoo  ft.  above  the  levd 
of  the  lake.  There  are  a  number  of  parks  and  minerel  springS) 
and  along  the  lake  front  a  fine  driveway,  Sheridan  Road.  l%e 
dty  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Chicago.  The  prindpal  buildings 
are  the  Federal  buikiing,  the  Court  House,  a  Carnegie  library, 
the  Masonic  Temple  and  McAlister  HospitaL  At  the  vlUage 
of  North  Chicago  (pop.  in  19x0, 3306),  about  3  m.  S.  of  Waukegan, 
there  is  a  United  Sutes  Naval  Training  Station.  Waukegan  is 
the  commerdal  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  dairying  regfon, 
and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  the  factoiy 
product  in  1905  was  $3,961,513.  Waukegan  was  settled  about 
X835,  and  until  1849  was  known  as  Little  Fort,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Indian  name  Waukegan. 
It  became  the  coxmty-seat  of  Lake  county  in  1841,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1849,  and  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1859. 
WAUKESHA,  a  dty  and  the  county-scat  of  Waukesha 
county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  19  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee  on  the 
Little  Fox  river.  Pop.  (1890)  6321;  (1900)  7419,  inchiding  1408 
fordgn-bom;  (1905  state  census)  6949;  (1910)  8740.  Waukesha 
is  served  by  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the 
Chicago  &  North-Westem  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul  railways,  and  by  intenirban  electric  railways  connecting 
it  with  Milwaukee,  Oconomowoc  and  Maduon.  The  medicinal 
mineral  springs  (Bethesda,  White  Rock,  &c.)  are  widely  known. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  county  court  house  and  the 
public  library.  Waukesha  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  (established  as  a  house  of  refuge  in  x86o)  and  of 
Carroll  College  (Presbyterian,  co-educational,  1846).  Waukesha 
was  first  settled  in  1834,  was  named  Prairieville  in  1839,  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  under  its  present  name  (said  to  be  a 
Pottawatomi  word  meaning  "  fox  ")  in  1852,  and  chartered  as 
a  dty  in  1896.  In  1851  the  first  railway  in  the  state  was  com- 
pleted between  Milwaukee  and  Waukesha,  but  the  village  re- 
mained only  a  farming  community  imtil  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  springs  was  begun  about  x868.  About  15  m.  S.  of 
Waukesha,  near  Mukwonago  (pop.  in  19x0, 6x5)1  In  1844-1845, 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  communistic  agricultural  settle- 
ment, the  Utilitarian  Association,  composed  largdy  of  London 
mechanics  led  by  CampbcD  Smith,  a  London  bookbinder. 

WAURIN  (or  Wavrin),  JEHAN  (or  Jzan  de)  (d.  c.  1474). 
French  chronicler,  bdonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Artois,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Aginconrt.    Afterwards  he  fought  for 
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the  Burgundkns  at  Vemeoil  ud^aewheie,  and  then  oocupying 
a  Ugh  position  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  BuigUndy, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  1463.  Jehaa  vxote,  or  rather 
compiled,  the  Reatal  dts  croniques  et  imckieimes  islcnes  de  la 
GraiU  Brdaigne,  a  oollectioa  of  the  sources  of  Eai^ish  history 
from  the  eaiiicst  times  to  Z47X*  For  ths  woriK  he  borrowed  from 
Froissart,  Monstrelet  and  others;  but  lor  the  period  between 
r444  and  1471  the  lUcutU  is  original  and  valuable,  although 
somewhat  untrustworthy  with  regud  to  a£Eaira  in  En^and  itsdtf . 

From  the  beginning  to  66S  and  again  from  1399  to  1471  the  text 
has  been  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  (5  vols.,  London,  1864-1891), 
by  W.  and  E.  L.  C  P.  Hardy,  who  have  also  tianslated  the  greater 
part  of  it  into  English.  The  section  from'  13SS  to  1471  has  been 
edited  by  L.  M.  £.  Dupont  (Puis,  x8s8-i8ti(3). 

WAUSAUr  a  dty  and  the  co«nty'«eat  of  Marathon  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both  banks  <xE  the  Wisconsin  river,  about 
r8s  m.  N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1890)  9355;  (1900)  xa,354> 
of  whom  3747  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  i6,s6ow 
Thexe  is  a  la^  German  donent  in  the  population,  and  two 
German  semi-weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Wausan 
is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  and  the  Chicago 
&  North-Westem  railways.  The  dty  is  built  for  the  most  pari 
on  a  kvd  pkteau  above  the  river  and  extends  lo  the  top  of  high 
bluffs  on  other  side.  It  has  a  fine  dty  hall,  a  Carnegie  library, 
the  Marathon  County  Court  House,  a  hospital,  built  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  a  Federal  Building.  In  Wausau 
are  a  U.S.  land  office,  the  Marathon  County  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  the  Marathcm  County  Scfaod  ol  Agricidture  and 
Domestic  Sdence,  and  a  County  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane. 
ValuaUe  water-power  furnished  by  the  Big  Bull  Falls  of  the 
Wisconsin  (in  the  dty)  is  utilized  Ux  manufacturing,*  and  in 
1910  water-power  sites  were  being  developed  on  the  Wisconsin 
river  immediately  above  and  below  the  dty.  In  1905  the  factory 
products  were  valued  at  $4,644,457.  Wausau  had  its  origin  in 
a  loggfaig-camp,  established  about  1838.  In  1840  a  saw-mill  was 
built  here,  and  in  1858  the  village  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name.  After  x89o,  when  Wausau  was  chartered  as  a 
dty,  its  growth  was  rapid. 

WAUT£R8»  EMIliB  (1848^  ),  Bd^an  painter,  was  bom 
in  Brussels,  1848.  Successively  the  pupil  of  Portaels  and 
Girteie,  he  produced  in  1868  ''  The  Battle  of  Hastings:  the 
Finding  of  the  body  of  Harold  by  Edith,"  a  work  of  striking, 
precodous  talent.  A  joumcy  was  made  to  Italy,  but  that  the 
study  of  the  old  masters  in  no  wise  affected  his  individuality 
was  proved  by  "  The  Great  Nave  of  St  Mark's  "  (purchased  by 
tlM  king  of  the  Belgians).  As  his  youth  disqualifi^  him  for  the 
medal  ol  the  Brussels  Salon,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
bis,  he  was  sent,  by  way  of  compensation,  by  the  minister  of  fine 
arU,  as  artist-delate  to  Suea  for  the  opening  of  the  canal — 
a  visit  that  was  fruitful  later  on.  In  1870^  when  he  was  yet  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  Wauters  exhibited  his  great  historical 
picture  of  "  Mary  of  Burgundy  entreating  the  Sheriffs  of  Ghent 
to  pardon  the  Councillors  Hugonet  and  Humbercourt  "  (Liego 
Museum)  which  created  a  veritable  furore,  an  impression  which 
was  confirmed  the  following  year  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition.  It  was  eclipsed  by  the  celebrated  "  Madness  of 
Hugo  van  der  0>es  "  (1872,  Brussels  BIuscum)f  a  picture  which 
led  to  the  commission  for  the  two  large  worl3  decorating  the 
Lions'  staircase  of  the  H6tcl  de  Vilk — "  Mary  of  Burgundy 
swearing  to  respect  the  Communal  Rights  of  BraSsels,  1477  " 
and  *'  'Die  Armed  Citizens  of  Brussels  demanding  the  (Hiarta 
from  Duke  John  IV.  of  Brabant."  His  other  large  compositions 
comprise  "Sobieski  and  his  Staff  before  Besieged  Vienna" 
(Brussels  Museum)  and  the  harvest  of  a  journey  to  Spain  and 
Tangicrs^  "The  (^reat  Mosque,"  and  "Serpent  Charmers  of 
Sokko,"  and  a  souvenir  of  his  Egyptian  travd, "  Cairo,  from  the 
Bridge  of  Kasr-d-Nil "  (Antwerp  Museum).  His  vast  panorama 
— probably  the  noblest  and  most  artistic  work  of  this  class  ever 
produced--**  Cairo  and  the  Banks  of  the  Nile  "  (x88i),  380  ft. 
by  49  ft.,  executed  in  six  months,  wa^  exhibited  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  Brussels,  Munich,  and  the  Hague.  Wauters 
Is  equally  eminent  as  a  portraitist ,  in  his  earliest  period  exhibiting, 

in  his  pictures,  sober  qualities  and  subtle  grip,  but  later  on 


devdoping  into  the  whole  lange  of  a  hiHUaot,  forceful  palette^ 
and  then  into  brighter  and  more  delicate  colours,  encouraged 
thereto,  in  his  more  reomt  work,  by.  his  adoption  of  pastel  as 
a  medium  eves  for  life-sise  portraits,  mainly  of  ladjei.  His 
portraits,  Dumbering  over  two  hundred,  indude  many  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Bdgium,  France,  and  America  (Wauters  having 
for  aomft  yeaxt  made  Paris  his  chief  home).  Among  these  may 
be*  named  the  Baron  Ck>ffinety  the  Baronesa  Goffinet,  Madame 
Sofflsfe  (standing  at  a  piano),  Master  Soma£e  (on  hotsdMck  by 
the  aea4hore),  the  Princeia  Clementine  of  Belgium  (Brussels 
Museum),  Lady  Edward  Sassoon,  Baron  de  Bldchroder,  Princess 
de  Ligne,  Miss  LorUlard,  a  Ukeness  of  the  artist  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,and  M.  Schollaert(presidentof  the  Chamber  of  Deputies) 
— ^the  last  named  an  amaring  example  of  portraiture,  instinct 
with  character  and  vitality.  The  vigour  of  his  male,  and  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  his  female^  portraits  are  unsuipassable, 
the  resemblance  perfect  and  the  terhniral  execution  such  as  to 
place  the  artist  an  the  front  rank.  Between  1889  and  1900  the 
painter  contributed  to  the  Koyal  Academy  of  London.  Few 
artists  have  recdved  such  a  succession  of  noteworthy  distincdons 
and  recognitions.  His  "  Hugo  van  der  Goes,"  the  work  of  a  youth 
of  twenty-four,  aectued  the  grand  xnedal  of  the  Salon.  He  has 
been  awarded  no  fewer  than  six  ''  medals  of  honour  "—at  Paris 
in  Z878  and  1889;  Munich,  1879;  Antwerp,  1885;  Vienna, 
x888;  and  Berlin,  X883.  He  is  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Belgium,  and  honorary  member  of  the  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Munich  academies,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Institut 
de  France  and  of  that  of  Madrid.  He  has  received  the  order  of 
merit  of  Prussia,  an^  is  Commander  of  the  order  of  Leopold, 
and  of  that  of  ISt  Michad  of  Bavaria,  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honoiur,  &c. 


Uctural  Record  (1961).  •  (M.  H.  &) 

WAVE.*  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  frame  a  definition  which 
shall  be  predse  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  varioxis  physical 
phenomena  to  which  the  term  "  wave  "  is  commonly  applied. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  It  denotes  a  process  in 
which  a  particular  state  is  continually  handed  on  without  change, 
or  with  only  gradual  change,  from  one  part  of  a  mediimi  to 
another.  The  most  familiar  ihstance  is  that  of  the  waves  which 
are  observed  to  travd  over  the  surface  of  water  in  consequence 
of  a  local  disturbance;  but,  although  this  has  suggested  the 
name '  dnce  applied  to  all  analogotis  phenomena,  it  so  happens 
that  water-waves  are  far  from  affording  the  simplest  instance 
of  the  process  in  question.  In  the  present  artide  the  principal 
types  of  wave-motion  whidi  present  themsdves  in  phydcs  are 
reviewed  in  the  order  of  their  complexity.  Only  the  leading 
features  arc  as  a  nile  touched  upon,  the  reader  bdng  referred 
to  other  articles  for  such  developments  as  are  of  interest  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  special  subjects.  The  theory  of  water- 
waves,  on  the  other  hand,  win  be  treated  in  some  detail. 

%  X.  Wove-Propagation  in  One  Dimension, 

The  dmpkat  and  most  easily  apprehended  case  of  wave-motion 
is  that  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  uniform  tense  strinj;.  The 
axis  of  X  bdng  taken  along  the  length  of  the  string  in  its  undisturbed 
position,  we  denote  by  v  the  transverse  displacement  at  any  point. 
This  is  assumed  to  be  mfinitdy  small;  the  resultant  latetal  foroe 
on  any  portion  of  the  string  is  then  equal  to  the  tenaoo  (P.  say) 
multiplied  by  the  total  curvature  of  that  portion,  and  therefore  in 
the  case  of  an  dement  tx  to  T^y'ix,  where  the  accents  denote  dif- 
ferentiations with  respect  to  x.  Equating  this  to  p^%  where  p  k 
the  line-density,  we  have 

^-<^y'.  • (1) 

where c»V(P/p) (a) 

^The  word  "wave,"  as  a  tubsuntivc,  is  late  in  Englith.  not 
occurring  till  the  BiUc  of  l^i  (Skeat,  Etym,  DicL,  mi  o).  The  proper 
O.  Eng.  word  was  vof ,  which  became  «o«w  in  M.  Eng. ;  it  b  cognate 
with  Ger.  Woge,  and  is  allied  to  "  wag,"  to  move  from  side  to  side, 
and  is  to  be  referred  to  the  root  «««*,  to  carry,  Lat.  vekere,  Eng. 
"  wdgh."&c  The  O.  Eng.  iD|i^ii,M  .Eng.  wBwu.to  fluctuate,  to  waver 
in  nind,  cf.  waejre,  restkiss,  b  cognate  with  M.I1.G.  wabeten,  to 
move  to  and  fro,  d.  Eng.  "  wabble  "  of  which  the  uUiroatc  root  b 
iicen  in  "  whip,"  and  in     quaver." 


71w  itMal  HtaiH  ol  0)  «•  tf  •«  by  J.  k  H.  d'AlcBiliBt  is  IT47 ; 

,-/(d-i)+F((l+.) tj) 

vkrM  tbe  fuodiaBi/,  F  mn:  ubJtnry,    Tlx  Gnt  term  li  muIIsKl 

Unn,  token  by  iudf,  nprscnti  1  wivr-lgnn  wticli  it  |iro[ 
wiibout  dAJice  In  ue  diicctiDa  of  ^paiidv?  with  tiifl  o 
nkidly  (.   Tie  eecoiHl  term  Rpfouiu  m  like  muncr  ■  «mi 
mvdling  with  the  laac  niDcitv  in  tk     " 
■nd  Ibe  Aott  geoenl  free  nutkdi  of  lb* 

'  u  upefpoeed.    In  (he  caie  of , , , , „ 

a  finite  ponion  of  Att  unlinuied  Mriac,  Efae  notiaa  faniiiljr 


ti  sineHi  tmm  (^,  or  From  dmpZe  gt 
ii  to  b*  aotind.  m  thia  u  ta  bJI  uuJ 
tdodty  Apwui  H  tke  iquu 

uliiim,  uid  the  other  id  [aertlL 

The  evprciwu  for  Eke  kinetic  nnd  poccndjil  ■ 
psnioa  ol  the  (tiliif  are 

when  the  iotefimticin  extend  o-—  -■■ 

rdatioa  ^4)  tbowt  thit  in  a  aiacia 

When  a  point  of  the  ttriog  (■ay  the ' 

j-/{d-«>-/fr(+aJ (6) 

A)  appBrd  (for  imtaoi*)  to  ihe  pottton  Of  the  iOlnf  ID  thr  kft  of  O, 

^  by  the  pcinciiile  cTee 


ot  af°£l^ 


iilDBad  liat 

-Vf/M-litheratioofthenve-velocldei.   Thiilioaihe 

_,^ ia  of  an  abrupt  chanp  of  deuityj  if  tlie  tranaitiao  be 

sndual  there  may  be  Uitle  or  u  teBectioB. 

The  theory  of  vavea  of  ioBgitiKUnal  vibratioa  fai  a  bDJform  itraif  ht 
md  foUiiva  exactly  tba  lame  lineL    If  t  denote  the  diipUcement  of 

--"-'-  -"■ — 1  ludiKurbed  podtian  Ii  *,  the  leonh  -' '— — 
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«  of  a  tbh  (tntum 


TDCial  vquaciona  of  oirtly  Che  lame  type. 
' — -■■ —    if  the  diflplactmen^  ' ' '- 


rA—^ 


whin  f  !•  the  prennre,  and  n  the  imdiMurbed 
pvnda  only  on  the  demlty,  we  may  write,  for  in 

f-p,+h.      .... 
wbeie  J,  -  (a-^0h  ii  the  "  cODdenBalTon."  aod  h  h  1h( 
of  cubic  elaaticicy.   Since  t^-diJdx,  this  leada  to 
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•rith 
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sod  at  IJ*  Cj  which 
'h^f,  by  Boylet 


d  b  water  a  vahie 


'-V(K^.  T^inilt.wladiiiduciubNiitiallylaSiT 

i—    ■ ,  ^„  nmtideiably  bdow  the  tnie  vekidty  nf 

jrpliined  by  P.  S.  Laplace  (about 


found.    T^  dikcrepaDcy  w 


le  IinotfMfty  osBatant,  but  ritm  and  Mb 
Ly  conrpfqaed  and  nrcied.  Win  tkit  ia 
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edhim  a  vdocity  eqaal  and  oppedit 
"  ateady  "  or '■  itatkiMiy  "  alata  in 
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Ji  ("/R  in  the  oiaa*  pit.  provided  e'-P^j, 

Under  thia  condition  the  tube,  which  now  cxerU  no  pmiuR  on  the 
itrioff,  may  be  aboliahed,  aod  we  have  a  free  atationry  wave  00  a 
■~~isc •ttug.  ThitatcunKnII(duelaP.G.Tail. 

-  .ie  metk^  wne  amllcd  to  the  oue  of  alr-aavea  by 
Rankine  in  iStcl    Wbeo  a  gu  flows  ncsdily  Ihrougb  1 


t^-^H^P, 
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Che  moie  oondemed  poftions  of  the  wave  gain  oontinnafly  oo  the 
lea  coadeoied.  the  teodeocy  beiag  appereatly  towards  theoro* 
ductioo  of  a  disoootuiuity»  loinewhat  analoaout  to  a  *'  bore  tn 
watcr-wavca.  Before  this  itage  can  be  reached,  however,  diaiipative 
foccet  (to  far  ignored),  such  as  viscositv  and  thermal  coaduction, 
come  into  Diay.  In  practical  acoustics  the  results  are  also  modified 
by  the  dinunution  oi  amplitude  due  to  spherical  divergence 
I  9.  Wme-Propagttion  i»  General. 
We  have  next  to  connder  the  processes  of  wavc-propa^tion  in 
two  or  three  dimensions.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  air-waves. 
When  terms  of  the  second  order  in  the  velocities  are  neglected,  the 
dynamical  equa^ns  are 

and  the  *'  eQUatioD  of  continuity  "  (see  Hydroubcuakics)  is 

^+'.(c+^+S)-o-    •    •    •    « 

If  we  write  p«Ai(i  +«)!  ^-^+ft(,  these  may  be  written 
where  c  is  given  by  S  x  (i3)»  and 


(4) 


the  latter  equation  expreising  that  the  condensation  s  is  diminishing 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  "  dive^p^nce  **  of  the  vector  (a,  s,  w)  (see 
VscTOE  Analysis).   Eliminating  «,  v,  w,  we  obtain 

5i-<V* (5) 

where  ^  stands    for    LapIaoe*s  operator  ^/djc'+a*/dii'+d'/ds^ 
This,  the  general  equatbn  of  sound-waves,  appears  to  be  due  to 
L.  Eulcr  (I759)>    In  the  particular  case  where  the  disturbance  is 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  centre  O,  it  takes  the  simpler  form 


^-"^ (« 


where  r  denotes  distance  from  O  It  is  easily  deduced  fiom  (i)  that 
in  the  case  of  a  medium  initially  at  rest  the  velocity  (a,  v,  v)  is  now 
wholly  radial   The  solution  of  (6)  is 

This  represents  two  spherical  waves  travelling  outwards  and  in- 
wards, respectively,  irith  the  velocity  c,  but  thereis  nowa  progresave 
change  of  ampUtude.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  divcfgina  wave  re- 
presented by  the  firrt  term,  the  condensation  in  any  particubr  part 
of  the  wave  continually  diminishes  as  i/r  as  the  wave  spreads.  The 
potential  enerjsy  per  unit  volume  [I  i  (5)1  varies  as  i*.  and  so 
diminishes  in  mvene  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
O.  It  may  be  shown  that  as  in  the  case  of  plane  waves  the  total 
cnernr  of  a  diverging  (or  a  converging)  wave  is  half  potential  and 

The  solution  of  the  general  equation  (5),  first  ^ven  by  S.  D. 
Poitson  in  1819,  eupwaacs  the  value  of  <  at  any  given  pomt  P  at 
time  I,  in  terms  of  the  mean  values  of  s  and  s  at  the  instant  l**o 
over  a  spherical  surfsce  of  ladius  a  described  with  P  as  centre,  vis. 

where  the  inttsrations  extend  over  the  surface  of  the  aforessid  aphere, 
dw  is  the  solia  angle  subtended  at  P  by  an  element  of  its  surface, 
and  /((O.  F(^0  respectively  denote  the  original  values  of  t  and  i  at 
the  position  of  the  element.  Hence,  if  the  disturbance  be  originally 
conboed  to  a  limited  region,  the  agitation  at  any  point  P  external 
to  this  region  will  begin  after  a  time  fxfc  and  will  cease  after  a  time 
fi/c,  where  ft,  r%  are  the  least  and  greatest  distances  of  P  from  the 
boundary  of  the  region  in  question.  The  reg^ion  occupied  by  the 
disturbance  at  any  insunt  1  is  therefore  delimited  by  the  envelope 
of  a  family  of  spheres  of  radius  d  described  irith  the  points  of  the 
original  boundary  as  centres. 

One  remarkable  point  about  waves  dUvcii^g  In  three  dimensions 
remains  to  be  nodoed.  It  easily  appeara  from  (3)  that  the  value  of 
the  integral  /«rff  at  any  point  P,  taken  over  the  whole  time  of  transit 
of  a  wave,  is  independent  of  the  position  of  P,  and  therefore  equal  to 
sero.  as  is  seen  by  taldng  P  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  original 
seat  of  disturbance.  This  shows  that  a  diveiging  wave  neeeeaaiily 
contains  both  condensed  and  rarefied  portions.  11  Initially  we  have 
sero  vekKity  everywhere,  but  a  uaiform  condensation  j*  throughout 
a  spherical  space  of  radius  a,  it  b  found  that  we  have  ultimately 
a  divefgine  wave  in  the  form  of  a  spherical  shell  ci  thickness  ia, 
and  that  the  value  of  s  within  this  shell  varies  Irom  i%B/r  «t  the 
anterior  face  to  —  iiia/r  at  the  interior  facet  r  denoting  the  mean 
radius  of  the  shelL 


on  a  horisMtal  sheet  of  water  of  jfrtbtivcly) 
equation  of  motion  is  in  all  these  cases  of  the  form 


^efNlb   The 

.      .     (9) 


where  yt*«d*/Ai^+^V«  In  the  case  of  the  membrane  «  deaotei 
the  displacement  noirmal  to  its  plane; 
in  the  application  to  watei-wavcs  it 
represents  the  elevation  of  the  surface 
above  the  undisturbed  leveL  The  sol- 
ution of  (9),  even  in  the  case  of  sym- 
metry about  the  origin,  is  .analytically 
much  less  simple  than  that  of  (6).  It 
appean  that  the  wave  due  to  a  transient 
kxaJ  disturbance,  even  of  the  simplest 
type,  is  now  not  sharply  defined  in  the 
rear,  as  it  Is  in  the  front,  but  has  an 
indefinitely  prolonged  "tail.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  annexed  figures  which 
represent  graphically  the  time-variations 
in  the  condensation  s  at  a  particular 
point,  as  a  wave  ori^natiag  in  a  local 
condensation  passes  over  this  point.  The 
curve  A  represents  (in  a  typioU  case)  the 
effect  of  a  i^ane  wave,  B  that  of  a 
csrlindrical  wave,  and  C  that  of  a 
spherical  wave.  The  changes  of  type 
from  A  to  B  and  from  B  to  C  are  accounted 
for  by  the  increasing  dq;ree  of  mobility 
of  the  medium. 

The  equations  ooverning  the  dieplaoemeats  «,  v,  sp  of  a  unifona 
isotropic  TliiTir  soUd  f»*fi*!'i*T*  are 


Fig.  i.« 
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and  the  "  rota- 
bt  re^ectively. 


c«-(X+2p)/p.6>-Wa  . 
as  in  1 1.  It  appeara  then  that  the  "  dilaration  "  A 
tions '  {,  t.  r  are  propagated  with  the  velocities  a, 
By  formulae  anakigous  to  (6)  we  can  calculate  the  values  of  A,  |.  e.  f 
at  any  instant  in  terms  of  the  initial  conditions.  The  aubeequcot 
determination  of  a.  r,  »  is  a  merely  analytical  problem  into  which 
we  do  not  enter;  it  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  or^sinal  disturbance 
be  confined  to  a  limited  region  we  have  ultimately  two  concentric 
spherical  diveripng  waves.  In  the  outer  one  of  thoe.  which  traveb 
with  the  veloaty  a.  the  rotations  (,  i|,  t  vanii^,  and  the  wave  is 
accordingly  described  as  "  irrotational."  or  "  condensataonaL'* 
In  the  inner  wave,  which  traveb  with  the  smaller  velocity  b,  the 
dilatation  A  vanishes,  and  the  wave  b  therefore  characterised  as 
"  equivoluxninal "  or  "  distortional."  In  the  former  wave  the 
directions  of  vibration  of  the  particles  tend  to  become  normal,  and 
in  the  latter  tanRntlal,  to  the  wave-front,  as  in  the  case  of  plane 
clastic  wavei  (t  i)- 

The  problems  of  reflection  and  transmtsMon  which  arise  when  a 
wave  encountere  the  boundary  of  an  elastic-solid  medium,  or  the 
interface  oi  two  such  media,  are  of  interest  chiefly  in  relation  to  the 
older  theories  of  optics.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  remark 
that  an  Irrotatioiial  or  an  equivoluminal  wave  does  not  in  general 
give  rise  to  a  reflected  (or  transmitted)  wave  of  single  character; 
thus  an  equivoluminal  wave  gives  rise  to  an  irrotational  as  weO  as 
an  equivoluminal  reflected  wave,  and  so  on. 

rinally.  in  a  limited  clastic  5olid  we  may  also  have  systems  of 
wavea  ol  a  different  type.  These  travel  aver  the  jurfact  with  a 
definite  velocity  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  equivolufbinal 
waves  above  rdlerred  to;  thus  in  an  incompresrible  solid  the  vdodty 
b  '95543;  in  a  solid  such  that  X>|i  it  b  •;9t94(.  The  antatkm  doe 
to  tSae  waves  b  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
surface,  dirainishiM  exponentially  with  increasing  depth.  Tlie 
theory  of  these  surface  waves  was  given  by  Lord  Rayjebh  in  iSSs* 
In  the  modern  theory  of  earthquakes  three  phases  of  the  disturbance 


*  Figures  i.  a.  4.  6.  7  and  8  are  from  Professor  Horace  Lamb's 
Hydrodynamics,  by  permission  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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H  tb«  oriffa  be  taken  at  the  bottom,  the  depth  being  unimKl  to  be 
snilonn.  At  tbeurfacewe  hiveji'A-t-i.  and  >-#■/«,  lubjcct  to 
an  errcr  of  the  (ecaiid  order  ia  the  diituibanca.  To  Ihii  de(m  d( 
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Tk  (ulatlDn  )•  ai  i«  1 1.  and  rrpratntt  two  wave^eyfteiiu  tni>e11ing 
with  tbe  esBManl  vdodcy  V<M).  which  ii  that  which  would  be 
aatuired  by  a  particle  fatUnc  freely  through  a  quce  equal  to  balf 
tbe  depth. 

Two  diitinct  aHiinpthnw  baw  been  made  la  tbe  (sregDinE 
InvrotlrttlofL  Tbc  mcanlag  of  tbeac  ia  moat  eaiity  underBtoixl  B 
w«  conalder  tba  caae  of  a  tialplfrbanDonic  train  of  waves  in  which 

c>Poa>t<<l->).  ■-(^CMtItf-(),  .  .  .  (7) 
when  i  la  a  conatant  nich  that  >•/:(  ■•  Ibe  wave-lenflh  L  The  Gnt 
■■■I  inn  I  inn,  via.  that  Ibc  vartkal  accdaalioa  may  be  neilected  in 
ompMiaaa  with  tbc  buriiontal.  u  fulfilled  if  U  be  •mall,  ii  if  the 
mTa-l«cih  be  luf>  oiianitd  with  the  depth.  It  ii  ia  ihit  legae 
that  the  theory  b  r^anud  aa  applkablc  oaly  to  "  loe^  "  wans. 
Tbc  •ecDod  aaumptkin.  which  oe^ecu  tcrma  of  the  icciiiid  order  b 
farmiac  tbc  cqiiatjon  (1),  Impliec  that  tbc  ratio  Wt  of  the  luifacr- 
demtiaa  to  the  depth  ol  (he  Suid  mutt  be  bhIL  The  fotmuiu 
(7)  Indicate  abo  tiBI  in  a  pfogrewive  wave  a  partide  movb  farwaida 
or  badcwarda  acccaditic  at  the  watcr4urface  above  ii  ■  elevated  ce 
daprtawd  relatively  to  the  mean  levd.    It  may  aln  be  proved  that 

T-i(*/.>ie,  V-loiftWi.      ...  18) 

for  tbc  klactk  and  potentU  ener^ea  per  uoJL  breadth  are  equal  in 
the  caae  of  a  peogpuaive  wave. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Ihoe  i>  a  very  don  coirapondence  between 
the  theory  cf  "  lonf  "  water-waTea  and  that  a  plane  wmvea  ol 
•ouud,>.t-  the  nlio  */l  tornspondi  exactly  to  tbc  condeiuaiian  " 
to  tba  OM  of  alp-wam.  The  theory  can  be  adapted,  with  very 
•Ulhl  adjaelmeot,  to  tba  me  of  wvve*  pnia^Itd  alenc  a  canal  of 
■ay  aattoRB  «B3kii^  pmlilBl  Ifaa  bRadth,  aa  well  aa  tba  depth. 
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IB  depth.  There  ii,  however,  a  variaiion 

-icy  c4  the  cneTEy.  combined  with  the 

eqiuUuiaf  coDtiiiuity,  rcquirathat  the  dcvatioa  ^  in  aay  particular 
part  dT  the  wave  ahouU  vary  aafr"'!"!.  where  Aiaifaebrtadihof 
the  water  nirfue  and  il  ii  the  mean  depth. 

Owirw  to  ilt  mathematical  limplidty  the  theory  of  loiv  wavea 
in  canab  haa  been  Undy  uied  10  Uluiiiaie  the  dyumiial  theory  of 
the  tidea,  In  the  caae  of  forced  wavea  In  a  uniform  cvul,  tba 
equatioii  (1)  ia  nplaced  by 

S--i2+x 60 
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ndiui,  H  li  the  total  range  of  the  tide  on  the 
'  and  d  il  the  angular  velocity  of  Ihc  moon 
tg  earth.    The  rarrecpondini  aolutioB  of  tbc 
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that  the  motion  ii  in  two  dimenaiona  c.  y,  horuootnl  and  vertiQ 
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•nd  it  b  therefore  usual  to  fix  atteotion  in  the  first  plaoe  on  the  ca«e 
of  an  infinitely  extended  wave*sy»tem  of  nmple-harmonic  profile, 
say 

1,-/5  rinA(*-eO •>  (s) 

The  corresponding  value  of  ^  is 

♦-M^=Z=¥=E^  «-«*>■  •  •  •  <« 

where  k  denotes  the  depth,  it  is  in  fact  easUy  verified  tl»t  this 
satisfies  (i),  and  makes  d^/dy^o,  for  y«  -A,  and  that  it  fulfils  the 
pressure-condition  (3)  at  the  free  surface.  The  kinematic  condiuon 
(4)  will  also  be  satiaKed,  provided 

«*-|tanhik*-^tenh~.  ....    (7) 

X  denoting  the  wave-length  3rfk.  It  appears,  on  calculatiitjs  the 
component  velocities  from  (6),  that  the  /motion  of  each  particle  is 
elliptic-harmonic,  the  semi-axes  of  the  orbit,  horizontal  and  vertical, 
being 


^   fLVkk     '^   slnfU  '»      -    -    -r    (8) 


with 


where  y  refers  to  the  mean  level  of  the  particle.  The  dimensions  of 
the  orbits  diminish  from  the  surface  downwards.  The  direction  of 
motbn  of  a  surface-particle  is  forwards  when  it  coincides  with  a 
crest,  and  txickwards  when  it  coincides  with  a  trough,  of  the  waves. 
When  the  wave-length  is  anything  less  than  double  the  depth 
we  have  tan  h  M>*l.  practically,  and  the  formula  (6)  reduces  to 

♦-j^cos  *(x-d)    .  <. (9) 

«*-|-fj (10) 

the  same  as  if  the  depth  were  infinite.  The  orbits  of  the  particles 
arc  now  circles  of  radii  fi^.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  X  u  moderately 
large  compared  frith  k,  we  have  tan  h  M-M,  and  c*>V(gA^,  in 
agreement  with  the  preceding  tlieory  of  "long"  waves.  These 
results  date  from  G.  Green  (1839)  and  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  (1845). 

The  energy  of  our  simple-harmonic  wave-train  is,  as  usual,  half 
kinetic  and  rail  potential,  the  total  amount  per  unit  area  of  the  free 
surface  being  |£a^.  TUn  Is  egual  to  the  work  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  a  stratum  of  fluid,  of  thickness  equal  to  the  surface- 
amplitude  fi,  through  a  height  id. 

It  has  been  assumed  so  far  that  the  vtpper  surface  b  free,  the 
fMessure  there  being  uniform.  We  might  also  consider  the  case  of 
waves  on  the  common  surface  of  two  nouids  of  different  densitiesL 
For  wave-lengths  which  are  less  than  double  the  depth  of  either 
liquid  the  formula  (10)  is  replaced  by 


(II) 


where  p,  p'  are  the  densities  of  the  lower  and  upper  fluids  respec- 
tively. The  diminution  in  the  wave>velocity  c  has,  as  the  formula 
indicates,  a  twofold  cause;  the  potential  energy  of  a  given  deforma- 
tion of  the  common  surface  is  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the 
upper  fluid  in  the  ratio  (p— pO/p»  whilst  the  inertia  is  increased  In 
the  ratio  (p+p')/a>  When  the  two  densities  are  very  nearty  equal 
the  waves  have  little  eneigy,  and  the  osdUations  of  the  common 
surface  are  very  sbw.  This  is  easily  observed  in  the  caae  of  pasafiin 
oil  over  water.  * 

To  examine  the  progress,  over  the  surface  of  deq>  water,  of  a 
disturbance  whose  initial  character  b  ^[iven  quite  arbitrerily  it 
would  be  necessary  to  resolve  it  by  Fourier's  theorem  into  systems 
of  simple-harmonic  trains.  Since  each  of  these  is  propagated 
with  the  vekxity  proper  to  its  own  wave-length,  as  given  6y  (10), 
the  resulting  wave-profile  will  continually  alter  its  shape.  The  caae 
of  an  initial  local  impulse  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  S.  D.  Poisson 
(1816),  A.  Cauchy  (1815)  and  othen.  At  any  subsicquent  instant 
the  surface  is  occupied  on  either  nde  by  a  train  of  waves  of  varying 
height  and  length,  the  wave-length  increasing,  and  the  height 
diminishing,  with  increasing  distance  (x)  from  the  origin  of  the 
disturbance.  The  longer  waves  travel  faster  than  the  shorter,  so 
that  each  wave  is  continually  being  drawn  out  in  length,  and  its 
velocity  of  propagation  therefore  continually  increases  as  it  ad- 
vances. If  we  fix  our  attention  on  a  particular  pomt  of  the  surface, 
the  levd  there  will  rise  and  fall  witn  increasing  rapidity  and  in* 
creasing  amplitude.  These  statemenU  are  all  involved  in  Pdano's 
approximate  formula 
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which,  however,  is  only  valid  under  the  condition  that  x  is  large 
compared  with  Iff*.  Thu  shows  moreover  that  the  occurrence  of 
a  particular  wave-length  X  Is  conditioned  by  the  relation 

f- V£ 


(13) 

The  foregoing  description  applies  in  the  first  instance  only  to  the 
case  ol  an  initial  impolse  concentrated  upon  an  tofiiiitely  nanow 


band  of  the  surface.  TheoorrcipendiBgvasiilta forth* more piMtica] 
case  of  a  band  of  finite  breadth  are  to  be  infened  by  superposition. 
The  initial  stages  of  the  disturbance  at  a  distance  x,  which  is  large 
compared  with  the  breadth  6  of  the  band,  will  have  the  sane  char- 
acter as  before,  but  when,  owing  to  the  oontinual  diminution  of  the 
length  of  the  waves  emitted,  X  becomes  comparable  with  or  smaller 
than  b,  the  parts  of  the  disturbance  which  are  due  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  band  will  no  kHwer  be  approxiroatdy  in  the  same 
phase,  and  we  have  a  case  of  ''^interference  "  in  the  optical  cense. 
The  result  is  in  general  that  in  the  final  stages  the  surface  will  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  groups  of  waves  of  diminishinf  amplitude 
separated  by  bands  of  comparatively  smooth  water. 

The  fact  that  the  wave-velocity  of  a  simplc-hannonic  train  varies 
with  the  wave-length  has  an  analogy  in  optics,  in  the  propafatien 
of  light  in  a  dispersive  medium.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  contrast 
with  the  simpler  phenomena  of  waves  on  a  tense  string  or  of  light- 
waves «n  vacuo,  and  the  notion  of  "  group-velocity,**  as  distinguished 
from  wave-velocity,  comes  to  be  important.  If  in  the  above  anal^oa 
of  the  disturbance  aue  to  a  local  iminilse  we  denote  by  U  the  vdocity 
with  idiich  the  locus  of  any  particular  wave-lengths  X  travds,  we 
see  from  (13)  that  V'^ic.  The  actual  fact  that  when  a  fimited 
group  of  waves  of  approximately  equal  wave-length  travels  over 
relatively  deep  water  the  velocity  of  advance  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  is  less  than  that  of  the  individual  waves  composing  It  soema 
to  have  been  first  explicitly  remarked  by  J.  Scott  Kusscll  (1844). 
If  attention  is  concentrated  on  a  particular  wave,  this  b  seen  to 
progress  through  the  group,  gradually  dying  out  as  it  ammjacfaes 
the  front,  whibt  its  former  place  in  the  group  is  occupied  in  suc- 
cession by  other  waves  which  have  come  forward  from  the  rear. 
Genera]  explanations,  not  restricted  to  the  case  of  water-waves, 
have  been  given  by  Stokes,  Rayleigh,  and  others.  If  the  ~^ — 
fength  X  bv!  regarded  as  a  function  of  x  and  <,  we  have 


^+U5j-o, 


(14) 
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since  X  does  not  varjr  in  the  nei|dibourfaood  of  a  geometrical  point 
travelling  with  velocity  U,  thb  Ming  in  fact  the  definition  of  U. 
Again,  it  we  imagine  a  second  geometrical  point  to  move  with  the 
woes,  we  have 

ax ,  ax   ar.    .<fe  ax  ^..^ 

the  second  member  expresnng  the  rate  at  which  two  consecutive 
wave-crests  are  separating  from  one  another.  Comparing  (14)  and 
(15},  we  have 

U-»«-X^. (i() 

If  a  curve  be  constructed  with  X  as  abscissa  and  c  as  ordinate,  the 
group-velocity  U  will  be  represented  by  the  Intercq>t  made  by  the 
tangent  on  the  axb  of  c.  Thb  is  illustrated 
fay  the  annexed  figure,  which  refers  to  the 
case  of  deep-water  waves;  the  curve  b  a 
parabola,  and  the  intercept  b  half  the 
ordinate,  in  accordance  with  the  rdation 
U»ie,  already  remarked.  The  physical 
importance  of  the  motion  of  group-vefodty 
was  pcnnted  out  by  O.  Reynolds  (1877^,  who 
showed  that  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  Dn>> 
pagated  b  only  half  that  which  would  be 
required  for  the  transport  of  the  group  as 
a  whole  with  the  velocity^  c. 
-  The  preceding  investigations  enable  us 
to  infer  the  enect  of  a  pressure-disturb- 
ance travellii»  over  the  surface  of  still  water  with,  say,  a 
constant  veloaty  c  in  the  direction  of  «-nigativ<e>  The, ab- 
normal pressure  being  supposed  concentrated  on  an  infinitely 
narrow  band  of  the  stirface,  the  elevatiiMi  9  at  any  point  P  may 
be  regarded  as  due  to  a  succession  of  infinitely  small  impulses  de- 
livered over  bands  of  the  surface  at  equal  infinitely  ihort  intervah 
of  tiine  on  equidistant  lines  parallel  to  the  (horisontal)  axb  of  s. 
Of  the  wave-ey stems  thus  successively  generated,  those  only  will 
combine  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  at  P  which  h^d  their  origin 
in  the  nefirhbourhood  of  a  line  Q 
sriiose  position  b  determined  by  the 
consideration  that  the  phase  at  P  is 
"  stationary  '*  for  varbtions  in  the 
poaitkMi  of  Q.  Now  if  f  be  the  time 
which  the  source  of  disturbance  has. 
taken  to  tzavel  from  Q  to  its  actual 
position  O,  it  appearetrom  (la)  that 
the  phase  of  the  waves  at  P» 
originated  at  Q,  b  ^/a*+W*  where 
««-QP.  The  conditfon  for  atatlon- 
ary  phase  b  therefore 

*-2x/L  (17) 

In  thb  differentiation.  O  and  P  ara 
to  be  regarded  as  fixed;   hence  4">c,  and  therefore  0Q*<I-*9PQ. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  wave-length  at  P  b  such  that 
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PQ-Uii  where  0  b  the  conespeoding  group-velocitr-    Ueooe  the 
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nn-knttk  XU  poinn  »  (Ik  .ri|kt  el  O  b  uiibim,  baaf  Ik* 

thcTTfon  fotloiml  by  t  Iiain  of  vivn  of  apprnxicnitrly  ilmplr 
hansonlc  pn>lile,  at  ifie  hn^h  indicalnl.  An  ■pproxiinalF  akulj 
Ikoa  thovt  tlut.  fmpt  ID  tftw  immffkite  mghbcpnrtioDd  nl  th 
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MM  ci<  ibt  Hirfu*  (of  dap  nicr)  wu  ■!»  incliKltd  in  ibt  in- 
iati£itiani  of  Ouichy  >nd   Pi^uchi  ii1>t>dr  n[erRd,ta.     Tbc 
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ally  fiventw  Lord  KcWinCiBti? 
in  thu  it  indicalM  iIk  diflci 

■t  Ihc  common  boundary  of  th 


SDJnt  P  wjihia  [lie  raoRct  ihe 
nirc.  When  Ihc  depth  ii  KnilE 
{if  It  be  le«  ibin  (•/!.  where  f  <i 
w  tnMverut  waves  dunpptAr- 


f  J.  Ar/uc-  iriBW  itf  rimile  Aci'fl/. 
The  loretoinimulti  mie  b«ed  on  the  wumption  ll»t  Ih 

leu.  abandoned,  but  «  are  tar  tn>m  pMBslnj  a  complete  theory. 

A  tynem  oi  eaet  eqoatinn.  living  a  poijitile  type  <rf  iMve 

■Minn  on  daes  watR  wat  obtained  by  F.  J.  v.Cenuief  in  itoa.an 


*».int(o-«).  »-»-*-V»eM«li-i«,    . 

t  mean  poution  o(  the  particle.  t'2t!>.;  and  the 
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ind  umplkiiy  sT  the  Tonniilaa  (t)an  in!o«iinalt1]' 
by  the  fact  (hat  tbg  coucqueni  notion  of  ihc 

_.  -  .. inch  »  cDuM  be  fcneraled  in  t  previoaaly  quieicenl 

liquid  by  any  syMon  of  loitB  applied  »  the  iui1a«. 
Sit  C.  Sto^  in  a  Klin  ol  pipen,  applied  UaMll  Is  the  delei- 

....  uij^y  the  condiiiom  of  unilorm  propHgalkm  witboul  cbatwe 
of  type.  The  eon  lion  of  the  profiTe.  in  the  caieof  infinite  depth,  u 
oblaloed  in  tbelena  of  a  Fourier (eriet,  ikut 

ik+)Wcoalti+|Hi>c«3ir+...,      a     is) 
wavc-velacity  beint  apprmimatrly 

.-V1S(-^1 <« 

where  V  -JmA.  The  equation  (SI.  io  far  ai  we  have  liven  the  di- 
vetopKiRii.  a^ieei  with  thai  of  a  trociiaid  (lie.  7).  A>  in  the  caie  of 
Gerumr'a  wayei  Ibe 

in  tbc  liouthi  than  in 

iIk  caae  of  the  limole-  Fic.  7, 

ihoK  fvtviv  beroma  accentuared  aa  (he  ratio  of  the  amplitude  to 

ai^i'u^a^lh^c^lllimoU?H^MithIu''(l«9I).  the  bdiht  k 
then  about  oiK-«venili  of  the  vav»4an(th,  and  ibe  *>veA>daci(y 
eiceedi  (hat  of  very  low  wavsoC  (ht  (ame  lenrh  '"  ll«  »■»  «  S- 

I  (  li  to  be  noticed  f utlber  (hat  in  iheie  wavei  of  permanent  type 
the  motion  of  (he  water-pan  ictca  i>  not  puiely  oecillaloiy,  Ibn* 
beinj  on  the  wfaofe  a  gradual  drift  at  ihe  lutfaee  in  Ibe  dfrection  of 

way  wTih  what  !•  obwtved  In  the  ax  ol  sea-wavti 

In  ihe  ciie  of  finite  depth  the  calculation!  are  moie  dirficun, 
andwecinoalyhete  no(ice  the  Umitinj  type  which  i>  obtained  whes 
,1       ph     ^ 

H  h*' 

di  e  I 

II  ly,. 

Z  by   ,  

fr  m.   T1wrtitoryh»!heenwor*edoutby  J.Boonineiq 

(i  dRaylcigh.   Tbnut(ai»*levatioii  it  given  by 
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'™*'^  tf-i'll+nVja, (« 

and  ihe  velocity  of  propaKttiun  is 

.-virt*+«)l (7)  , 

In  the  extreme  lorm  d-Jh  and  (be  cren  farms  an  angle  of  ijo*. 

impouiblc- 

Bmiocturnv.— EipeTlBiental  iwcarchn;  E.  H.  ti.  W.  Webet, 
ltUCn4(in  [Leipiig.  igijli  J.  Scott  Raiaell.  "  Report  on  Waves." 
BrH.AiH<.IUf.UU*i-  'll«ifBic»lworta:S.D.Po«io."M*mo«e 
KIT  la  thterie  du  aon,"  J.  dt  riaU  fclyL  7  (1*17);  "  Mta;  mr  la 
(h^orie  des  ondck"  ii^^.  *•  TiduJ.  rn.  its  sc.  i  (1S1G] ;  A.  Csuchy. 
"  M*lh.  !ur  la  thtorie  d™  ondes."  Ulrt.  it  Tuni.  toy.  Hi  rr.  t 
(iSij) :  Sir  G.  B.  Airy.  -  Tides  and  Wavm."  £«ytl.,  """^J^^ 
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in  the  folbviiw  coDectioiit:  G.  Grteo.  Ualk.  Pinpen  (Cambridge. 
1871):  H.  V.  Helmholu.  Gesammelte  AMandlmng^  (Lopsig.  1881- 
1895):  Urd  Rayleigh.  Scientific  Papers  (Cambridge.  i89|^i903l: 
W.  J.  M.  Rankine.  Misc.  Scientific  Papers  (London.  1881):  Sir  G.  C. 
Stokes,  Math,  and  Pkys.  Papers  (Cambridge,  1880-IQ05).  Numerous 
refcrvnces  to  other  writers  wiU  be  found  in  the  artkries  by  P.  Forch- 
heimer  ("  HydrauUk "),  H.  Lamb  ("  Schwingungen  elastiachcr 
Korper.  insb.  Akustik  ").  and  A.  E.  H.  Love  ('^Hydrodvnamik  ") 
in  varbus  divisions  ci  the  founh  volume  of  the  £ncyU.  d.  math. 
Wiss.\  and  in  H.  Lamb's  HydrodynamKS  (3rd  cd.,  Cambridge. 
1906).  ^  (H.  Lb.) 

WAVBLUTB*  a  mineral  consisting  of  hydrated  dominium 
phosphate,  Al«(OH)a(P04)t  +  4iHiO,  ciystallizing  in  the  onho- 
rhombic  system.  Distinct  aysuls  are  of  rare  occurrence,  the 
mineral  usually  taking  the  form  of  hemispherical  or  globular 
aggregates  with  an  internal  radiated  structure.  It  is  translucent 
and  varies  in  colour  from  grey  or  white  to  gijeenish,  ydiowish,  &c. 
The  hardness  is  ik,  and  the  specific  gravity  2-12,  It  was  first 
found,  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  by  Dr  W.  Wavell  near 
Barnstaple  in  Devonshire,  where  it  lines  crevices  in  a  black 
slaty  rock.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Ireland  (Tipperary  and 
Cork),  AricaiiSBS,  &c.  (L.  J.  S.) 

WAVERLT.  a  village  of  Tioga  county,  New  York.  U.S.A., 
about  18  m.  S.E.  of  Elmira,  on  the  Cayuta  Creek,  near  the 
Chemung  and  the  Susquehanna  rivers,  which  unite  several 
miles  S.  of  the  village.  Pop.  (1800)  41  ij;  (igoo)  4465.  of  whom 
905  '^^^  forcign-bom;  (1905)  4915;  (1910)  4855.  It  is  served 
by  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  2c  Western,  the  Erie  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railways.  With  South  Waverly  (pop.  in  loio 
1084) — separated  from  Waverly  only  by  the  state  line  and  really 
a  part  of  the  village — Sayre.  and  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  it  b 
connected  by  electric  railway  and  the  three  form  practically 
an  industrial  unit.  Waverly  is  also  connected  by  electric  line 
with  Elmira.  The  village  is  a  railway  centre  of  some  imporunce, 
distributes  coal  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  mines,  and  ships 
the  dairy  products  of  a  large  farming  district  and  small  fruits 
and  gaiden  products.  Waverly  was  settled  about  1804  by 
settlers  from  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson  River  VaUe/,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1854. 

WAVRB,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
14  m.  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  (1904)  8517.  It  was  on  this 
place  that  Grouchy  advanced  on  the  day  of  Waterloo,  gaining 
a  useless  success  here  over  a  Prussian  corps  while  the  fate  <^ 
the  campaign  was  being  decided  elsewhere.  The  Prussians 
erected  here  a  fine  monument  by  Van  Oemberg  in  1859. 

WAX,  a  solid  fatty  substance  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin, 
allied  to  the  fixed  oils  and  fats.  From  these  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  while  oils  and  fats  are  glycerides,  a  true  wax 
contains  no  glycerin,  but  is  a  combination  of  fatty  acids  with 
certain  solid  monatomic  alcohols  (see  Oils). 

WAX  FIGURES.  Beeswax  is  pottessed  of  properties  wUch 
render  it  a  most  convenient  medium  for  preparing  figures  and 
models,  either  by  modelling  or  by  casting  in  moulds.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  can  be  cut  and  shaped  with  facility;  it  melts 
to  a  limpid  fluid  at  a  low  heat:  it  mixes  with  any  cok>uring 
matter,  and  ukos  surface  tints  well;  and  its  texture  and  con- 
sistency may  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  earthy  matters  and 
oils  or  fats.  When  molten,  it  takes  the  minutest  impressions 
of  a  mould,  and  it  seu  and  hardens  at  such  a  temperature  that 
no  ordinary  climatic  influences  affect  the  form  it  assumes,  even 
when  it  is  cast  in  thin  laminae.  The  facilities  which  wax  offers 
for  modelling  have  been  taken  advantage  of  from  the  remotest 
times.  Figures  in  wax  of  their  deities  were  used  in  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  andent  Egyptians,  and  deposited  among  other 
offerings  in  their  graves;  many  of  these  are  now  preserved  in 
museums.  That  the  Egyptians  also  modelled  fruits  can  be 
learned  from  numerous  allusions  in  early  literature.  Among 
the  Greeks  during  their  best  art  period,  wax  figures  were  largely 
used  as  dolls  for  children;  statuettes  of  deities  were  modelled 
for  votive  offerings  and  for  religious  ceremonies,  and  wax  Images 
I0  which  magical  properties  were  attributed  were  treasured  by 
the  people.  Wax  figures  and  models  held  a  still  more  important 
place  among  the  ancient  Romans.  The  masks  (regies  or 
MMfJnes)  of  ancestors,  modelled  in  wax,  were  preserved  by 


patrician  families,  thisiM  imaftnitm  being  one  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles,  and  these  masks  were  exposed  to  view  on  ceremonial 
occasions,  and  carried  in  their  funeral  processions.  The  dosing 
dajrs  of  the  Saturnalia  were  known  as  SigiUaria,  on  account  of 
the  custom  of  making,  towards  the  end  of  the  festival,  presents 
of  wax  models  of  fruits  and  waxen  statuettes  which  were  fashioned 
by  the  Sigillarii  or  manufacturers  of  small  figures  in  wax  and  other 
mecfia.  The  practice  of  wax  modelling  can  be  traced  through 
the  middle  ages,  when  votive  offerings  of  wax  figures  were  made 
to  churches,  and  the  memory  and  lineaments  of  monarchs  and 
great  personages  were  preserved  by  means  of  wax  masks  as  in 
the  days  ol  Roman  patricians.  In  these  ages  malice  and  supersti- 
tion found  expression  in  the  formation  of  wax  images  of  hated 
persons,  into  the  bodies  of  which  long  pins  were  thrust,  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  thereby  deadly  injury  would  be 
induced  to  the  person  represented;  and  this  belief  and  practice 
continued  till  the  17th  century.  Indeed  the  superstition  still 
survives  in  the  Highlands  of  Soothuid,  where  as  recently  as  1885 
a  chy  model  of  an  enemy  was  found  in  a  stream,  having  been 
placed  there  in  the  belief  that,  as  the  clay  was  washed  away,  so 
would  the  health  of  the  haled  one  dccUne.  With  the  renaissance 
of  art  in  Italy,  modelling  in  wax  took  a  position  of  high  im- 
portance, and  it  was  practised  by  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
early  masters.  The  bronze  medallions  of  Pisano  and  the  other 
famous  medallists  owe  their  value  to  the  art  qualities  of  wax 
models  from  which  they  were  cast  by  the  cire  padue  process; 
and  indeed  all  early  bronzes  and  metal  work  were  cast  from 
wax  models.  The  (tte  de  cire  in  the  Wlcar  coHeclion  at  Lille 
is  one  of  the  most  lovely  examples  of  artistic  .work  in  this 
medium  in  existence.  Wicar.  one  of  Napoleon's  commissaries, 
brought  this  figure  from  Italy.  It  represents  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  young  girL  It  has  been  claimed  as  a  work  of 
Greek  or  Roman  art,  and  has  been  assigned  to  Leonardo  da  Vind 
and  to  Raphael,  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  probably 
dates  from  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  1909  t>r  Biode,  the 
director  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  at  Berlin,  purchased 
in  England,  for  (it  was  stated)  £8000,  a  life-sized  half-length 
female  figure  in  wax,  which  he  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vind 
or  his  school.  The  figure  was  shown  to  have  once  been  in  the 
4)08session  ol  Richard  Cockle  Lucas  (1800-1883),  a  sculptor 
and  worker  in  ivory,  wax,  8k.  It  was  daimed  that  the  figure 
was  really  Lucas's  work  and  vras  a  reproduction  in  wax  of  a 
picture  of  **  Flora'*  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  the 
posscssbn  of  the  Morrison  family  at  Basildon  Park,  near  Pang- 
bourne;  this  view  was  repudiated  by  Dr  Bode,  but  was  generally 
accepted  in  England  (see  The  Times,  Oct  .-Dec.  1909;  and 
particularly  the  Burlington  Magazine,  May,  June,  August,  1910). 
Till  towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  modelling  of  medallion 
portraits  and  of  relief  groups,  the  latter  frequently  polychromatic, 
was  in  considerable  vogue  throughout  Europe.  About  the  end 
of  the  tSth  century  Flaxman  executed  in  wax  many  portraits 
and  other  relief  figures  which  Josiah  Wedgwood  translated 
into  pottery  for  his  jasper  ware.  The  modelling  of  the  soft 
parts  of  disseaions.  &c..  for  teaching  illustrations  of  anatomy 
was  first  praaised  at  Florence,  and  is  now  very  common.  Such 
preparations  formed  part  of  a  show  at  Hamburg  in  1 7  3 1 ,  and  from 
that  time  wax-works,  on  a  plane  lower  than  art,  have  been 
popular  attractions.  These  exhibitions  consist  principally  of 
images  of  historical  or  notorious  personages,  made  up  of  waxen 
masks  on  lay  figures  in  which  sometimes  mechanism  is  fitted 
to  give  motion  to  the  figure.  Such  an  exhibition  of  vrax-works 
with  mechanical  motions  was  shown  in  Germany  early  m  the 
tSth  century,  and  is  described  by  Steele  In  the  Taller.  The 
most  famous  modem  wax-work  uhibition  is  that  of  Madame 
Tussaud  (g.r.)  in  London. 

WAX*TRBB,  Wax  Myktix,  Candlbberry,  popular  names  of 
species  of  Myrica,  especially  M.  cerifcra^  a  North  American 
plant,  the  fruits  of  which  have  a  waxy  covering  and  arc  used  as 
a  source  of  vegetable  wax.  J/.  CaU  is  the  native  British  gale 
(f  .9.)  or  sweet-gale. 

WAXWINO,  a  bird  first  so  called  apparently  by  P.  J.  Sclby  in 
x8is  {Ittiuir,  Brii.  OruiUuhgy,  p.  87),  having  been  before  known 
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as  the  **  sSk-taO  "  {PkOf.  Tnmnaima^  1685,  p.  ii6i>--»  Utcnl 
imdering  of  the  Gemun  SeidmaidtwMa  at  ''chkttenr'**- 
the  prefix  '*  Gennan/'  "  Bohemiui "  or  **  wen  "  being  oCta 
also  applied.  Selbsr*!  oonvtaient  name  has  now  been  gcnefally 
adopted,  aince  the  bird  ia  readily  diwingwMicd  from  almost  all 
others  by  the  aixioiis  expansion  of  the  shsft  of  some  of  its  win^* 
feathers  at  the  tip  into  a  flake  that  looks  like  scaziet  sealing-mx, 
while  its  excccdin^y  silent  habit  makes  the  naaie  **  chatterer" 
wholly  inappropriate,  and  indeed  this  last  arose  froas  a  mis- 
inteiprctation  of  the  qiedfic  term  farmter,  meaning  a  jay  (from 
the  general  cesemUance  in  colour  of  the  two  biids),  uid  not 
referring  to  any  garrulous  qdality.  It  is  the  Amfdia  ganubu 
of  Linnaeus  and  of  more  recent  onuthologists,  and  is  the  type  of 
the  Ptsseriae  family  AmpeUdae. 

The  waxwing  Is  a  bird  that  for  many  years  excited  ^ast 
interest.  An  irregular  wintcr>visitant,  sometimes  in  countless 
hordes,  to  the  whole  of  the  central  and  some  parts  of  southern 
Europe,  it  was  of  pld  time  looked  upon  as  the  harbinger  of  war, 
plague  or  death,  and,  while  Hs  haimonkwa  coloration  and  the 
grace  of  its  form  were  attractive,  the  cnrio^y  with  which  its 
irregular  appearances  were  regarded  was  enhanced  by  the 
myuety  which  enshrouded  iu  birthplace,  and  cmtU  the  summer 
oi  1856  defied  the  searching  of  any  expkMtr.  In  that  year, 
however,  all  doubt  was  dJspdIed  through  the  successful  search 
in  Lapland,  organized  by  John  WoUey,  as  briefly  described  by 
him  to  the  Zoological  Society  {ProoiedintSt  1857*  PP*  55«  S^* 
pi.  cxxii.).*  In  1858  H.  £.  Dresser  found  a  small  settlement  of 
the  q>ecies  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic  near  Ule&boig,  and  with  his 
own  hands  took  a  nest.  It  is  now  pretty  evident  that  the  wax- 
wing,  though  doubtless  breeding  yearly  in  some  parts  of  northern 
Europe,  is  as  irregular  in  the  choice  of  its  summer-quarters  as  in 
that  of  its  winter  •retreats.  Moreover,  the  species  exhibits  the 
same  irregular  habits  in  America.  It  has  been  found  In  Nebraska 
in  **  millions,"  as  well  as  breeding  on  the  Yukon  and  on  the 
Anderson  river. 

Bcnatiful  as  ii  the  bird  with  its  full  erectile  crest.  tt»  dnnamoo- 
biown  plumage  passing  in  parts  into  grey  or  cbetinut.  and  relieved 
by  black,  white  and  yelbw— all  of  tne  purest  tint — the  external 
feature  whkrh  has  invited  m06t  attention  Is  the  "  sealing>wax  " 
(already  mentioned)  which  tips  some  of  the  secondary  or  radial 
quills,  and  occasionally  those  of  the  tail.  This  n  neaiiy  as  much 
cxhtbited  by  jthe  kindred  species,  A.  cedromm — the  well-known 
cedar-bird  of  the  English  in  North  America— which  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  smaller  size,  less  bUck  chin-spot,  the  yellower 
tinge  of  the  lower  parts  and  the  want  of  white  on  the  wings.  In 
the  A.  pkoeiticopterus  of  southem-eastem  Siberia  and  Japanv  the 
remiges  and  rectriccs  are  tipped  with  red  in  the  ordinary  way  without 
dilatation  of  the  shaft  of  the  feathers. 

Both  the  waxwing  and  cedar-bird  seem  to  live  chiefly  00  insects 
in  summer,  but  are  marvellously  addicted  to  berries  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  will  gorge  themselves  if  opportunity  allow. 
They  are  pleasant  cage-birds,  ouickly  becoming  tame.  The  erratic 
habits  of  the  waxwing  are  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  supplies  of 
food  it  may  reciulrc,  prompted  also  by  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed.  for  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  this  varies  greatlv  from 
one  >;ear  to  another,  according  to  season.  The  flocks  which  visit 
Britain  and  other  countries  outside  the  breeding  range  of  the  species 
naturally  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  young  biras.      (A.  N.) 

WATCROSS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Ware  county, 
(Georgia,  U.S.A.,  about  96  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah  and  about  60  ro. 
W.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  (1880)  628;  (1800)  3364.  (1900)  5019 
(2899  negroes) ,  (1910)  14,485.  Waycross  isserved  by  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  and  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railwa>% 
several  branches  of  the  latter  intersecting  here.  In  the  dty  is 
the  Bunn-Bell  Institute  (Baptist,  opened  in  1909).  There  are 
large  railway  car  ccmstruction  and  repair  shops  here,  and  Way- 
cross  is  a  commercial  centre  for  the  forest  products  (naval  stores 
and  lumber)  and  the  cotton,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  melons 
and  pears  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  municipality  owns 
the  water-works,  the  water-supply  being  obtained  from  artesian 
wells.  Before  the  passage  of  the  state  prohibition  law  Waycross 
secured  virtual  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
requiring  a  large  liquor  h'ccnse  fee  (Iso.ooo  in  1883,  increased 
to  $30,000  in  1892).  Waycross  was  settled  in  1870,  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1874  and  became  a  city  in  1909. 

*A  fuller  account  of  his  discovery,  illustrated  by  Hewitson  h 
given  in  The  Jbis  (1861,  pp.  93-106,  pL  iv). 


WATUkMD,  PBAHeB'(i796-tMs),  American  ednnitfcniigt, 
was  bom  in  New  Yorit  Cily  on  the  nth  of  March  1796.  His 
father  was  an  Englishman  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  Biq>tist 
pastor.  The  son  grsdtiated  at  Union  Cdlege  in  1813  and  studied 
medicine  m  TVoy  and  in  New  York  City,  but  in  1816  entered 
Andovcr  Theotegical  Seminary,  where  he  was  greatly  inflticnced 
by  Moses  Stuart.  He  waa  too  poor  to  condude  his  ooutk  in 
theology,  and  in  1817-1811  was  a  tutor  at  Union  College,  to 
which  ate  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston  he  latnmed  in  i8s6  as  profesMir  of  nattnal  philosophy* 
In  1827  he  became  presideat  of  Brawn  University.  In  the 
twenty^i^  yean  of  his  admintsf ration  he  gra^aity  built 
up  the  cottege,  improving  academic  disdpline,  formed  a  library 
and  gave  adcntifiic  sto<ttes  a  more  prominent  pUce.  Ha  also 
woribed  foe  higher  edocational  Ideals  outside  the  college,  writing 
test-books  on  ethics  and  economics,  and  promoting  the  free 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island  and  espedaUy  (1828)  of  Pn^ 
vidcnoe.  His  ThomifOs  an  tkt  Praaa  CaUegiate  System  m  ffo 
Untlai  SlaUs  (xSa^)  and  his  Report  to  the  Corponfkm  of  Brmm 
Umtaenity  of  1850  pointed  the  way  to  educational  reforma, 
particularly  the  introdoctsoa  of  industrial  cotuses,  which  were 
only  partially  adopted  In  his  lifetime.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Brown  in  1855,  and  in  1857-1858  was  postor  of  the  Fint 
Baptist  Church  of  IVovidence.  He  died  on  the  joth  of  September 
1B65.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery  causes,  for  many  years  was  *Mnspector  of  the  state 
prison  and  Providence  county  jail,'*  president  of  the  Prison 
DisdpUne  Society,  and  active  in  prison  reform  and  local  charities. 
He  was  one  of  the  "  law  and  order  '*  leaders  during  the  **  Dorr 
Rebellion  **  of  1842,  and  was  called  **  the  first  dtizen  of  Rhode 
Island.*'  His  son  Francis  (1826-1904)  graduated  at  Brown 
in' 1846.  and  studied  law  at  Harvard;  he  became  probate  judge 
in  Connecticut  in  1864,  was  lieutenant-governor  in  1869-1870, 
and  in  1871  became  a  professor  in  the  Yale  Law  School,  of  which 
he  was  dean  from  1873  to  1903. 

Besides  several  \'oIunics  of  sermons  and  addresses  and  the  volumes 
already  mentioned,  he  published  Elements  of  Monti  Science  (1835, 
repeatedly  revised  and  translated  into  foreign  languages) :  Eiements 
of  Poliiieai  Economy  (1837).  in  which  he  advocated  free-trade; 
the  Limitations  of  Human  ResponstbdUy  (1838):  Domestic  SUnery 
Considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institution  (1845):  Memoirs  of  Harriet 
Ware  (18x0);  Memoirs  of  Adoniram  Judson  (1853);  Elements  of 
InUUectnai  Pkiiosopky  (18^):  Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  Baptist  Churches  (1857):  Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel 
(1863):  and  a  brief  Memoir  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (1804). 

See  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wa^nd  (a  vols..  New  York. 
1867)  by  his  sons  Francis  and  Heman  LinccJn;  the  shorter  sketch 
(Boston,  1891)  by  James  O.  Murray  in  the  "American  Religious 
Leaders  "  series,  and  an  article  by  G.  C  Verplanck  in  voL  xiv.  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Educatum* 

WAYLANO  THB  SMITH  (Scand.  VHundr,  Ger.  Wieland),  hero 
of  romance  The  legend  of  Wayland  probably  had  its  home 
in  the  north,  where  he  and  his  brother  Egill*  were  the  typca  of 
the  skilled  workman,  but  there  are  abundant  local  traditions  of 
the  wonderiul  smith  in  Westphalia  and  in  southern  BngUnd. 
His  story  is  told  in  one  of  the  oldest  songs  of  the  Edda,  the 
Vdlundarki^,  eadf  with  considerable  variations,  in  the  prose 
P»drrib»oja(Thidrek's sage),  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beowulf  and 
Deor*s  Lament  contain  allusions  to  it.  The  tale  of  Wayland  falls 
ikaturaUy  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which  contains  obviously 
mythical  features.  He  was  the  son  ol  the  giant  sailor  Wate  and 
of  a  mermaiden.  His  grandfather  was  that  Vilkinus,  king  of 
Norway,  who  lent  his  name  to  the  Vitkina-  or  ptbrekssago. 
Three  brothers  Vdlundr,  EgiQ  and  Slagfi^r  seized  the  swan-maidens 
^^]^guW»  Olriin  and  Hervor,  who,  divested  of  their  feather 
dresses,  stayed  with  them  seven  or  eight  yeais  as  their  wives. 
The  second  part  of  the  story  concerns  V'olundr,  lord  of  the  elves, 
the  cunning  smith,  who,  after  learning  his  art  from  Mime,  then 
ifrom  the  dwarfs,  came  to  the  court  of  King  Nil'o^r,  and  there 
defeated  in  fight  the  smith  Amilias.  Volundr's  sword,  Mimung, 
with  which  he  won  this  victory,  was  one  of  the  famous  weapons 
in  German  epic  poetry.    In  the  Dietrich  cycle  it  descended  to 

*  Egill  was  compelled  to  prove  his  skill  as  an  archer  by  shooting 
an  apple  off  the  head  of  hb  thrce-year-okl  son;  he  Is  thus  the 
prototype  of  William  TdL 


Wai^uid'i  loa  Willich,  ud  «u  cmnb^  m^uccd  by  HBde- 

bnod  loT  a  commonn  blade  betan  Wittkh'i  fi(ht  witli  Dicincli. 
Ni>ij>t,  in  oidci  U>  Kcun  VOIuiidr'i  lerricc*,  luncd  him  by  oiLting 
the  Bun  of  hli  kii«3.  uid  then  aublahed  Um  in  k  imiihy  on  ■ 
Ob^ibaunDg  iiland.  The  imjlii  ■vengod  hiimelf  by  the  ilaughter 
f>f  N[)>d)t'i  two  loiu  lod  tlw  rape  at  hu  daughter  BodvUdi. 
Be  then  HMnd  any  on  winfs  he  had  prepatetL  Tbit  Hory  in 
its  miJn  outtiiw)  ban  a  iiiiking  rtaonhlutCE  to  the  myth  of 
Dudalna.  For  the  veogeancfi  of  VfUundr  Ihat  a  a  very  ckne 
counterpart  En  the  medieval  vcnions  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Uowiih  llan  on  hii  mann.  The  dinoncmcnt  of  thii 
vhich  dude  iU  hnt  appeanoce  in  European  liieialure  ii 
A  tUdittuia  K>ttra,  Venice,  3  nJi.,  1518-1519)  of  Jonuiiu 
FoDtanui(d^i503),itdificTeDt,  foTtbeUooriifailavecutihinuelf 
down  from  a  high  tower-  Ihe  Aaron  of  the  Shakespearian  play 
of  Titiu  Aitdrrman  wsa  eventually  derived  from  this  Buree. 

Swordt  tathitmed  by  Wayland  are  regular  pnpertiea  vS 
medieval  lomanct!.  King  Rhyddaieb  gave  ene  to  Uerlio,  and 
Rimenhild  made  a  similar  gift  to  Child  Horn.  Fij*i«h  local 
tradition  placed  Wayland  Smilh's  forge  in  a  cave  close  to  llie 
While  Rone  in  Berkshira.  tl  a  hone  to  be  shod,  or  any  broken 
tool  wen  left  wiib  a  ilipenoy  piece  U  the  entnncs  of  the  cave 
the  repain  would  presently  be  oecuted. 

The  earliest  extant  record  of  the  Wayland  legend  is  the  repre- 

■hip  of  a  dale  not  later  than  the  begituuDg  of  Iht  S^h  ceolury. 
The  fragments  of  this  casket,  known  as  the  Fmnkt  casket,  came 


Into  the  possession  of  a  profe$$or  at  Clermonl  in  Xurergne  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  cenluiy,  and  was  ptesenlcd  to  the  Btilish 
Museum  by  Sir  A.  W.  Fnnki.  who  had  bought  It  m  Paris  for  a 
dealer.  One  fngmenl  is  in  Florence.  The  left-hand  compartment 
of  the  front  of  ihe  asket  shows  Valundr  holding  wiih  a  pair  of 
longalheskuUof  one  of  ND^t^'s  children,  which  he  is  fashioning 
bitoagobtel.  The  boy')  body  liaal  his  feel.  Bodvildr  and  her 
attendant  also  appear,  and  Egill,  who  in  one  version  made 
VBlundr'i  wings,  is  depicted  in  ihe  act  of  ui[:bing  birds. 
Igffisson  and  Powell.  Crrpui 


Oifmd,  lUjfi 


A  Vigf6sson  and 
lUjfi  A.  S.  Nbb»t. 
da,  CvHHUcJtf  HM. ,. 

K(H«it'B  Aitlm.  KcviL,  Bran 
ilaii^H  i»  itt  LiltraUu  (E^i.. . 

Depplig  and  F.  Michel,  V^«j  fa  ^»irm  (Pi: 
Snxt  kandted  Ihe  Wayland  legmd  In  JCrmtas 
antheiabjcctbvBonch(Bo«B.  itgsl.Gnglnh 
(LoiiidaB,  IM).  AHHt  Demmin  (Leim.  1 
(Copcoiucen,  l8(tS),  and  one  rouoderi  on  E.  S 
on  Wietand  b  primed  in  Rkhird  Wifner'. 


CiuM  (OilDid.  luij 
Bo6li   P.   Maunis,   Z>i 


(vol.  U 


,  IMJ). 


WATHB.  AmROVT  (1745-1790),  American  soldier,  tm  born 
In  the  townahip.of  Eauiown,  Chester  cotmiy,  Pnuisylvania. 
on  the  1st  of  January  174J.  cJ  a  Yorkshire  family.  As  a  boy 
be  eihiUlcd  a  marked  bent  toward  a  miUlaiy  tile.  He  was 
edncMd  in  Philadelphia,  and  waa  a  auivcyor  in  Puuuylnnia 


•nd  <t7i5)  In  Non  Scotia,  (Abb  he  waa  agent  lor  a  iiiii|iiiiil 
colooy.  He  married  in  17W  and  passed  ibe  n«t  few  yean 
on  the  Chester  county  farm  inherited  from  kii  (alber,  hojding 
some  minor  offices  and  aftci  1774  taking  an  active  part  upon 
Having  recmited  and  organued 
battaikm  oE  Continental  tnx^ta,  he 
nrsi  saw  active  service  at  ita  head  in  Canada  during  Ihe  retreat 
of  Benedict  Amokt  alter  the  Quebec  ouopaign.  His  eicellent 
behaviour  ai  the  skirmish  of  Three  Rivni  led  Philip  Schuyla 


the  Fourth  Pemuylvai 


While  at  ihiipoii.  Da  Ihe  iisl  t4  February  1;... 
miaiioned  hei^diei-geneial.  Is  April  Washington  ordered  him 
to  lake  command  of  the  "  Fenniylvaiua  Ijne  "  at  Mocristown, 
■nd  be  rendered  distinguished  service  at  Brandywine  and 
GemuDIowD,  and  by  his  ctiiloelB  and  courage  at  Uorunoulh, 
afier  the  rttnat  of  General  Charles  Lcc,  did  much  to  save 
the  day  for  the  AmeiicatB.  Later  in  177S  politicd 
net»ity  led  to  his  being  nipeneited  by  St  Ckiir.  hit  rankinc 
officer,  in  the  command  of  the  regular  Pennsylvania  Eroopi.  hut 
upon  Washinglon'l  tecomnendation  he  organised  a  new  Light 
Infantry  cstps.  <rit£  which  he  perlonned  the  most  danng 
explcdt  of  the  Wae  of  Independence — the  recapture  of  Stony 
Point  by  a  midnight  attack  (15-16  July  1779)  at  the  point  of 
tbe  bayonet.  This  well-planned  enterprise  aroused  the  greatest 
enlhuuatm  Ihnnighoul  tbe  country  and  won  for  Wayne  Ihe 
popular  souhtiquei  "  Uad  Aniliony."  Upon  the  disbanding  of 
the  Light  infantry  corps,  Wayne,  again  in  command  of  Ibe 

the  efiect  of  Benedict  Arnold'*  treaacn  and  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  Pennsylvania  mops.  In  1781  he  was  sent  south  to  iojn 
Cenenl  Malhanael  Grrene,  but  in  Virginia  was  deBecled  10 
aid  l^fayelte  againat  Lord  Comwallis.  Afler  the  American 
success  at  Yorktown,  Wayne  served  with  such  marked  success 
in  Georgia,  that  the  state  rewarded  him  with  a  large  rice  planla- 
tion  (which  proved  a  financial  failure]  and  Congreaa  breveted  him 
major-generaL  In  1 791  Washington  offered  him  Ihe  mmroand 
of  Ihe  regular  army  wilh  Ibe  rank  of  major.general  to  fight  the 
hostile  Indians  nonh-wcsl  of  tbe  Ohio,  who  had  been  rendered 
insolent  by  their  suc^sses  over  (^neral  Jouah  Haimar  in  ijgo 
and  Geneial  Arthur  Si  CUit  in  1791,  and  bidirectly  to  comfcl 
tbe  British  to  yield  tbe  posts  they  held  on  the  American  side  of 

bis  troops  near  I^IIsburg  and  in  drilling  them  for  cEeclive  service 
in  the  reorganiitd  army.  The  government  continued  its  eflottl 
to  induce  the  Indiana  to  allow  avhilE  setllemfnli  beyond  the 
Ohio,  but  a  miision  in  i;gj  ended  in  a  failure.  Meanwhile 
Wayne  had  transferred  his  troops loFonWashinglon(Cincinnali), 
and  upon  leainmg  of  the  failuir  of  the  negotiations,  advanced 
the  greater  part  of  bis  forces  to  Greenville,  a  pott  en  a  branch  of 
the  Great  Miami,  about  So  m.  north  of  Cincinnati.  During  Ihe 
winter  he  also  established  an  outpost  at  the  scene  of  Si  Cbir't 
defeat.  The  Indians  attacked  this  post,  Fort  Recovery, 
In  June  1794.  but  were  repulsed  with  considfrifale  ilaughlet. 
Late  in  July  Wayne's  legion  of  regulars,  numbering  about  1000. 
was  reinforced  by  about  lAoo  Kentucky  mllilia  under  General 
CharlHSrott,  and  ihccomMned  lotcea  advjBced  tothe  Junciion 
of  Ihe  Auiliiie  and  Maumce  riven,  where  Fait  DcEince  wa 
Here  Wayne  nude  a  final  effort  to  treat  with  Ibe 


fought  near 
of  the  Brit 


lolh  of  Aug 


Ihe  fall 


oved  for 

he  battle  of  Fallen  Tirnbtn, 


post  Port  Miami.  This  decisive  defeul,  tupple- 
^  Treaty  of  Greenville,  which  he  ncgoliiled  itilh 
L  The  3rd  of  August  17^5,  resulted  in  opening  the 

servin  In  quelling  the  proposed  Ghliiistering  eipedliioiu  fmtn 
Kentucky  agniniT  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  also  look  Ihe  lead 
In  occupying  Ihe  lake  posts  delivered  up  by  the  Brilish.  While 
engaged  In  Ihli  service  he  died  at  Erie.  Penniylvaria,  on  Ihe  ijth 


d  to  St  Davi 


sinlened  there.    IniBoghisre 

's  Churchy v^,  Radnor,  Feonsylvania. 


WAYNESBORO— WAYNFLETE 
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See  Charlei  J.  StiM^  UmfmCtmnl  AiUkmj  Wvym  9iU  Um 
PgnnnbuBia  X/tu  (Fhlladelpfila.  1893):  J.  MuJueU,  (cd.),  IF«W< 
Orderly  Book  oj^  th*  Nortkem  Army  al  rort  Ticonderon  a$id  Mount 


gISS.  owned  by  R.  C.  Ballard  Thnuton):  H:  P.  Johnston.  Tko 
orminr  of  SUmy  Point  (New  York;  1900) ;  J.  R.  Spous,  Anthony 
ITa^iir  (New  York,  1903). 

WAYNESBORO,  a  borough  of  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U^^,  near  Antietam  Creek,  about  14  m.  SJu  o(  GMunbers- 
burg,  and  about  65  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg.     Pop.  (1S90)  381 1 ; 
(1900)  5396;  (1910)  7 199.  Waynesboro  is  served  by  the  Cumber* 
land  Valley  and  the  Western  Maryland  railways.   It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  South  Mountain,  and  under  the  borough  are  many 
caves  and  caverns.    A  settlement  was  made  here  about  1734; 
it  was  called  Mount  Vernon  for  twenty  years,  and  then  Wallace* 
town  (in  honour  of  an  early  settler)  until  the  dose  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  when  it  was  named  Waynesborough  in  honour  of 
General  Anthony  Wayne;  a  village  was  platted  in  1797;  its 
diarter  as  a  borough,  grants  in  xSxS,  was  repealed  in  1824  but 
was  revived  in  1 830,  the  spelling  being  changed  to  "  Waynesboro." 
See  Benjamin  M.  Nead,  Waynesboro  (Harrisburg.  Pa.,  1900)*. 
WATMFLETB.  WILLIAM  (x395'X486),  Englisfa  lord  chancdior 
and  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Pattene  or 
Patyn,  alias  Barbour,  of  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire  (Magd.  CoH. 
Oxon.  Reg.  f.  84b),  whose  monumental  effigy,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  Wainfleet,  now  in  Magdalen  College  Chapel  at  Oxford, 
seems  to  be  in  the  dress  of  a  merchant.  His  mother  was  Margery, 
daughter  of  SirWilliam  Breretonof  that  ilk  in  Cheshire(Ormerod's 
Cheshire,  iii.  8x).    Of  Waynflete's  education  it  b  only  possible 
to  assert  that  he  was  at  Oxford  University.   It  has  been  alleged 
that  be  was  a  Wykehamist,  a  scholar  at  Winchester  College  and 
New  College,  Oxford.    But  unless  he  was,  as  is  improbable, 
the  "  WiUdmus  Pattney,  de  eadem,  Sar.  Dioc.,"  admitted  in 
1403,  he  was  not  a  scholar  of  Winchester,  and  in  any  case  was 
not  a  scholar  of  New  (Allege.  Nor  was  he  a  commoner  in  college 
at  Winchester  or  at  New  College,  as  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  Hall  books,  or  lists  of  those  dining  in  hall,  at  dther  college. 
That  he  was  a  day-boy  commoner  at  Windiester  is  possible, 
but  seems  unlikely.    He  was  never  claimed  in  his  lifetime  by 
cither  college  as  one  of  its  alumni.   That  he  was  at  Oxford,  and 
probably  a  scholar  at  one  of  the  grammar  schools  there, 
before  passing  on  to  the  higher  faculties,  is  shown  by  a  letter 
of  the  chancellor  addressed  to  him  when  provost  of  Eton  (£p. 
Acad.  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  158)  which  speaks  of  the  university 
as  his  "  mother  who  brought  him  forth  into  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  nourished  him  with  the  alimony  of  all  the  sciences."    He 
is  probably  the  William  Barbour  who  was  ordained  acolyte  by 
Bi^op  Fleming  of  Lincoln  on  the  szst  of  April  1420  and  sub- 
deacon  on  the  2ist  of  January  1421;  and  as  "William  Barbour," 
otherwise  Waynflete  of  Spalding,  was  ordained  deacon  on  the 
xSth  of  March  1421,  and  priest  on  the  21st  of  January  1426, 
with  title  from  Spalding  Priory.   He  may  have  been  the  William 
Waynflete  who  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  the  King's  Hall, 
Cambridge,  on  the  6th  of  Mardi  1428  (Exch.  Q.  R.  Bdle.  346, 
no.  31),  and  was  described  as  LL.B.  when  receiving  letters  of 
protection  on  the  15th  of  July  X429  {Proc.  P.C.  iii.  347)  to  enable 
him  to  accompany  Robert  FitzHugh,  D.D.,'  warden  of  the  hall, 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome.    For  the  scholars  of  the  King's  Hall 
were  what  we  should  call  fellows,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  hall  on  the  3rd  of  April  X360  of  Nicholas  of  Drayton, 
B.C.L.,and  John  Kent,B.A.,  instead  of  twO  scholars  who  had  gone 
off  to  the  French  wars  'mthout  the  warden's  leave  (Cal.  Close 
Rolls).      William   Waynflete,   presented  to   the  vicarage  of 
Skendleby,  Lines,  by  the  Priory  of  Bardney  (Lincohi,  £p.  Reg. 
f.  34,  (handler,  x6),  on  the  Z4th  of  June  1430,  may  also  have  been 
our  Waynflete.  There  was,  howe\'er,  another  William  Waynflete, 
who  was  instituted  rector  of  Wroxhall,  Somerset,  on  the  17th  of 
May  1433  (Wells,  Ep.  Reg.  Stafford),  and  was  dead  when  his 
successor  was  appointed  on  the  x8th  of  November  1436  (Wells, 
Ep.  Reg.  Stillington).    A  successor  to  the  William  Waynflete 
at  the  King's  Hall  was  admitted  on  the  3rd  of  April  X434. 


Meuiwtiite,  our  Wsynllefe  had  beeome  htedmastler  of  Wiqdiester; 
Mr  William  WanndBete  being  paid  sos.  as  Infomator  soolariuni, 
teacher  of  the  scholais  of  the  cc^kge,  for  the  quarter  begiiming 
OB  the  a4tfa  of  June  1430  (Wui.  CoH.  Buisais'  Roll  8-9  Hen.  VI.) 
and  so  cxxtttiiroously,  under  many  variants  of  spelling,  at  the  rate 
of  £ie  a  year  until  Michadmas  i44r  {V.C.H,,  Bucks,  ii.  xs4). 
He  was  odlated  by  Bishop  Beaufortat  some  date  unasoertainable 
(through  the  loss  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Beaufort's  Episcopal 
Register)  to  the  mastership  of  St  Mary  Magdalen's  Hospital, 
a  leper  hospital  on  St  Giles'  Hill,  Just  outside  the  dty  of  Win- 
chester (Vet.  Mon.  liL  5).  The  fiist  recorded  headmaster  after 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  John  Mdton,  had  been  presented 
by  Wykeham  to  the  mastoship  of  this  hof^ital  in  1393  shortly 
before  his  retirement.  Its  emoluments,  amounting*  to. £9,  12s. 
a  year,  nearly  doubled  the  headmaster's  income. 

Under  the  influence  of  Ardibishop  dhicheley,  who  had  himself 
founded  two  colleges  in  hnitation  of  Wykeham,  and  Thomas 
Bekynton,  king's  secretary  and  privy  seal,  and  other  Wyk»> 
hamists,  Henry  VI.,  on  the  ixth  of  October  1440,  founded,  in 
imitation  of  Windiester  College, "  a  college  in  th^  parish  church 
of  Eton  by  Windsor  not  far  from  our  birthplace,"  called  the 
King's  College  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Eton  by  Windsor,  as  "  a 
sort  of  first-fruits  of  his  taking  the  government  on  himsdf." 
The  coUege  was  to  consist  of  a  provost,  10  priests,  6  choristers', 
25  poor  and  needy  scholars,  35  almsmen  and  a  magister  infor- 
mator  "  to  teach  gFatis  the  scholars  and  all  others  coming  from 
any  part  of  England  to  learn  grammar."  Only  two  fellows, 
4  choristers,  2  scholars  and  3  almsmen  were  named  in  the  charter 
and  probably  wcte  only  cotourably  members.  Waynflete  was 
not,  as  alleged  {Diet,  Nat.  Bidg.),  named  a  fellow.  On  the  5lh 
of  March  1449-X441,  the  king  endowed  the  college  out  of  alien 
priories  with  some  £500  a  year,  almost  exactly  the  amount  of 
the  original  endowment  of  Winchester.  On  the  3zst  of  July 
X44X  Henry  VI.  went  for  a  week-end  visit  to  Winchester  College 
to  see  the  school  for  himself.  Here  he  seems  to  have  been  so 
inuch  impressed  with  Wa>'nf!ete,  that  at  Michaelmas,  •  1441, 
Waynflete  ceased  to  be  headmaster  of  Winchester.  In  October 
he  appears  dining  in  the  hall  there  as  a  guest,  and  at  Christmas 
1442  he  received  a  royal  livery,  five  yards  of  violet  cloth,  as 
provost  of  Eton.  Though  reckoned  first  headmaster  of  Eton, 
there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  he  was.  The  school  building 
was  not  begun  till  May  1443  {V.C.H.,  Bucks,  ii.  154).  William 
Westbuiy,  who  left  New  College,  "  transferring  himself  to  the 
king's  service,"  in  May  1442,  and  appears  in  the  first  extant 
Eton  Audit  Roll  X444-'X445  ^  headmaster,  was  probably  such 
from  May  X442.  If  Wa>'nflcte  was  headmaster  from  October 
X44X  to  May  X442,  his  duties  must  have  been  little  more  than 
nominal.  As  provost,  Waynflete  procured  the  exemption  of 
the  college  from  archidiaconal  authority  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
and  made  the  contract  for  completion  of  the  carpenter's  work 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle  on  the  30th  of  November 
1443.  On  the  2ist  of  December  1443  he  was  sworn  to  the 
statutes  by  Bishop  Bekynton  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  king's 
commissioners,  and  himself  administered  the  oath  to  the  other 
members  of  the  foundation,  then  only  five  fellows  and  eleven 
scholars  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  is  credited  with  having 
taken  half  the  scholars  and  fellows  of  Winchester  to  Eton  to 
start  the  school  there.  In  fact,  five  scholars  and  perhaps  one 
commoner  left  Winchester  for  Eton  in  1443,  probably  in  July, 
just  before  the  election.  For  three  of  them  were  admitted 
scholars  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  19th  of  July,  that 
college,  by  its  second  charter  of  the  loth  of  July  1443  Having  been 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  Eton  that  New  College  bore  to 
Winchester;  i.e.  it  was  to  be  recruited  entirely  from  Eton. 
The  chief  part  of  Waynflete's'duties  as  provost  was  the  financing 
and  completion  of  the  buildings  and  establishment.  The  number 
of  scholars  was  largely  increased  by  an  election  of  25  new  ones 
on  the  26th  of  September  1444,  the  income  being  then  £946, 
of  which  the  king  contributed  £120  and  Waynflete  £18,  or  more 
than  half  his  stipend  of  £30  a  year.  The  full  number  of  70  scholars 
was  not  filled  up  till  Waynflete's  last  year  as  provost,  1446- 1447 
(Eton  Audit  Roll).    So  greatly  did  Waynflete  ingratiate  himself 
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with  Henfx  that  when  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Heniy*! 
undo,  died  ou  the  i  ith  of  April  1447,  the  same  day  Henty  wrote 
to  the  chapter  of  Winchester,  the  prior  and  monks  of  St  Swithin's 
cathedral,  to  elea  Waynfiete  as  his  successor.  Oa  the  lath  of 
April  he  was  given  the  custody  of  the  temporalities,  on  the  15th 
of  April  be  was  elected,  and  on  the  loth  of  May  provided  to  the 
see  by  a  papal  bull.  On  the  13th  of  July  1447  be  was  consecrated 
in  Eton  church,  when  the  warden  and  fellows  and  others  of  his 
old  college  gave  him  a  horse  at  a  cost  of  £6, 13s.  4d.,  and  ijs.  4d. 
to  the  boys.  Subsequent  visits  to  Winchester  inspired  Henry 
with  the  idea  of  rebuilding  Eton  church  on  cathedral  dimensions. 
Waynflete  was  assigned  as  the  principal  executor  of  his  "  will " 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  there  was  any  variance  between  the 
executors,  be  was  to  determine  iL  From  1448  to  14^  £3356 
or  some  £100,000  of  our  money  was  spent  on  the  church,  of  which 
Waynflete  with  the  marquis  of  Suffolk  and  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
contributed  £700  or  £2i|Ooo.  The  troubks  which  began  in  X45q 
put  a  stop  to  the  work. 

Wayntlete,  as  bishop,  lost  no  time  in  following  the  example  of 
Wykcham  and  his  royal  pation  in  becoming  a  college  founder. 
On  the  6th  of  May  144$  he  obtained  licence  in  mortmain  and  on 
the  2oth  of  August  founded  at  Oxford  "  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresies  and  errors,  the  increase  of  the  clerical  order  and  the 
adornment  of  holy  mother  church,  a  perpetual  hall,  called 
Seint  Marie  Maudelcyn  Halle,  for  study  in  the  sciences  of  sacred 
theology  and  philosophy,"  to  consist  of  a  president  and  50 
scholars.  Its  site  was  not  that  of  the  present  college,  but  of 
two  earlier  halls  called  Boston  and  Hare,  where  the  new  schools 
now  are.  Thirteen  M.A.*s  and  seven  bachelors,  besides  the 
president,  John  Homley.  B.O.,  were  named  in  the  charter.  The 
dedication  to  Mary  Magdalen  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
hospital  at  Winchester  of  which  the  founder  had  been  master. 
On  St  Woktan's  Day,  the  igth  of  January  1448-1449,  Waynflete 
was  enthroned  in  Winchester  cathedral  in  the  presence  of  the 
king;  and,  probably  partly  for  his  sake,  parliament  was  held 
there  in  June  and  July  1449,  when  the  king  frequently  attended 
the  college  chapel,  Waynflete  officiating  (Win.  Coll.  Reg.  Vet.). 
When  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  occurred  in  1450  Waynflete  was 
employ^  with  Archbishop  Stafford,  the  chancellor,  to  negotiate 
with  the  rebels  at  St  Margaret's  church,  Southwark,  dose  to 
Winchester  House.  A  full  pardon  was  promised,  but  on  the 
xst  of  August  Waynflete  was  one  of  the  special  commis^oners  to 
try  the  rebels.  On  the  7th  of  May  145 1  Waynflete,  from  *'  le 
peynted  chambre  "  in  his  manor  house  at  Southwark,  asserting 
that  his  bishopric  was  canonically  obtained  and  that  he  laboured 
under  no  disqualification,  but  feared  some  grievous  attempt 
against  himsdf  and  his  see,  appealed  to  the  protection  of  the  pope. 
It  is  suggested  (Dici.  Nat.  Biog.)  that  this  was  due  to  some 
disturbances  at  Winchester  (Proc.  P.C.  vi.  loS),  where  one  of 
Cade's  quarters  was  sent  after  his  execution.  But  it  is  more 
likely,  as  suggested  by  Richard  Chandler  {Life  of  Waynflete, 
x8ii),  that  it  was  some  Yorkist  attack  on  him  in  progress  in 
the  papal  court,  to  meet  which  he  appointed  next  day  19  proctors 
jto  act  for  him.  In  the  result  nothing  disturbed  his  peaceable 
possession  of  tl\e  see.  With  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  he 
received  Henry  VI.  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Thomas  t  Beckct  on 
the  2nd  of  August  t45t.  When  In  November  the  duke  of  York 
encamped  near  Dartford,  Waynflete  with  three  others  was  sent 
from  the  lung's  camp  at  Blackheath  to  propose  terms,  which 
were  accepted.  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  on  the  13th 
of  October  1453  snd  baptized  by  Waynflete  the  next  day.  This 
year  Waynflete  acquhed  the  reverdon  of  the  manor  of  Stanswick, 
Berks,  from  Lady  Danvers  (Chandler,  p.  87)  for  Magdalen  Hall. 
The  king  became  insane  In  1454.  On  the  death  of  the  chancellor, 
John  Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  during  the  sitting  of 
pariiament,  presded  over  by  the  duke  of  York,  commissioners, 
headed  by  Waynflete,  were  sent  to  Henry,  to  ask  him  to  name 
a  new  rhancdior,  apparently  intending  that  Waynflete  should 
be  named.  But  no  answer  could  be  extracted  from  the  king, 
"land  after  some  delay  Lord  Salisbury  took  the  seals.  During 
Yofk's  regency,  both  before  and  after  the  battle  of  St  Albans, 
Waynflete  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  privy 


couiidL  With  a  view  to  ail  ampler  site  for  bis'collcfe,  Waynflefe 
obtained  on  the  sth  of  July  1456  a  grant  of  the  Hospital  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  outside  the  east  gate  at  Oxford  and  on  the 
15th  of  July  licence  to  found  a  cdOtie  ihece.  Having  obtained 
a  papal  bull,  he  founded  it  by  deed  of  the  lath  <rf  June  1458, 
converting  the  hospital  into  a  college  with  a  president  and  six 
fellows,  to  which  college  two  days  later  Magdalen  Hall  surrendered 
itself  and  its  possessions,  its  members  being  incoiporated  into 
'*  the  New  College  of  St  Mary  Magdalen." 

Meanwhile  Waynflete  himself  had  been  advanced  to  the  highest 
olBoe  in  the  state,  the  chancellorship,  the  seals  bdng  delivered 
to  him  by  the  king  in  the  priory  of  Coventry  in  the  presence  of 
the  duke  of  York,  apparently  as  a  person  acceptable  to  both 
panics.    On  the  27ih  of  October  1457  he  took  part  in  the  trial 
and  condemnation  for  heresy  of  Reginald  Peoock,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  who  had  been  ordained  subdeacon  and  deacon  on  the 
same  day  and  by  the  same  bishop  as  Waynflete  himself.    Only 
Peoock's  books  and  not  the  heretic  were  burnt.    As  the  heresy 
consisted  chiefly  in  defending  the  dergy  on  grounds  of  reason 
instead  of  authority,  the  proceeding  does  not  show  any  great 
enlightenment  on  Waynfictc's  part.    It  must  have  been  at 
this  time  that  an  addition  was  made  by  Waynflete  to  the  Eton 
college  statutes,  compelling  the  fdkiws  to  forswear  the  heveacs 
of  John  WycUfie  and  Peoock.   Waynflete  presided  as  chancclbr 
at  the  parliament  at  Coventry  In  November  1459,  which,  after 
the  Yorkist  ccktastrophe  at  Ludlow,  aitaunied  the  Yorkist  leaders. 
It  was  no  doubt  because  of  this  that,  three  days  before  the  Yorkist 
attack  at  Northampton,  he  delivered  the  great  seal  to  the  king 
in  his  tent  near  Delapre  abbey,  a  nunnery  by  Northampton, 
on  the  7th  of  July  1460  (Rot  Claus.  38  Hen.  VI.  m.  5  d).   It  was 
taken  with  Henry  and  handed  to  the  Yorkist,  George  Neville, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  brother  of  the  kingmaker,  eari  of  Waroick,  in 
London  on  25th  July  following.    Whether,  as  alkged  by  some, 
Waynflete  fled  and  hid  himself  during  thv  period  covered  by  the 
battle  of  Wake^eld  and  Edward's  hist  parliament  in  1461,  is 
very  doubtful    A  testimonial  to  his  fidelity  written  by  Henry 
to  the  pope  on  the  8ih  of  November  1460  (Chandler,  346}  was 
written  while  Henry  was  in  Yorkist  hands.    The  fact  too  that 
complaints  laid  before  Edward  IV.  himself  in  August   1461 
of  wrongful  exaction  of  manorial  rights  from  the  tenants  of  the 
episcopal  manor  of  East  Moon,  Hants,  were  dedded  in  the  bishop's 
favour  in  parliament  in  the  December  following  (Rot.  Pari  v. 
475)  Also  suggests  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Yorkists,  though  a  personal  favourite  of  Henry's.    A  general 
charter  of  confirmation  to  him  and  his  successors  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  on  the  ist  of  July  1463 
(Pat.  2  Ed.  IV.)  points  in  the  same  direction.    It  is  certain  that 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  Eton  College,  which 
Edward  annexed  to  St  George's,  WinOsoi,  in  1463,  depriving 
it  of  a  large  part  of  its  possessions.    In  the  earliest  Audit  Rolls 
after  the  restoration  of  the  college  in  1467  there  axe  many  entries 
of  visits  of  Provost  Wcstbuiy  to  "  the  lord  of  Winchester," 
which  in  January  1468-1469  were  for  "  beginning  the  work  of  the 
church  "  "  and  providing  money  for  them."   W^y  a  pardon  was 
granted  to  Wa>^etc  on  the  xst  of  February  X469  (Pat.  8  Ed. 
IV.  pt.  iiL  m.  16)  docs  not  s^pear.   On  the  restoration  of  Henxy 
\T.  on  the  28th  of  September  X470  Wa>'nflete  wdcomcd  him  on 
his  release  from  the  Tower,  which  necessitated  a  new  pardon, 
granted  a  month  after  Edward's  reinstatement  on  the  joih  d 
May  1471  (Pat.  xx.  Ed.  IV.  pat.  L  m.  24},  and  a  loan  to  the  king 
of  2000  marks  (£1333,  6s.  8d.),  or  some  £40,000  of  our  money. 
In  the  years  147X-X473  to  X474  Wa>'nflele  was  largely  engaged 
in  completing  the  church,  now  colled  chapel,  at  Eton,  his  glazier 
supplying  the  viindows,  and  he  contracted  on  the  15th  of  August 
1475  for  the  rood-loft  to  be  made  on  one  side  "  like  to  the  rode 
lofte  in  Bishop  Wykcham's  college  at  Winchester,"  and  on  the 
other  like  that "  of  the  college  of  St  Thomas  of  Acres  in  London.'* 
In  t479  he  built  the  ante-chapel  at  the  wcst-endf  as  it  now  stands^ 
of  stone  from  Hcadlngton,  Oxford. 

In  1474  Waynflete,  being  the  principal  executor  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  who  died  in  14 50.  leaving  a  much-contested,  will,  pro> 
cured  the  converuon.of  his  bequest  for  a  collegiate  church  of 
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levcn  piiesU  and  seven  alflttBen  4t  Cklstor,  Norfolk,  into  ono  for 
•even  f  eUovis  and  leven  poor  •cholan  at  Magdalen.  In  the  tame 
year  that  college  took  poacado»  of  the  alien  prioxy  of  Scle, 
SttMea,  the  prooeediagi  for  the  wppresdon  of  which  had  heea 
foing  on  linos  1469.  The  new,  now  tbe^ld,  boildingp  at  Magdalen 
were  begun  the  same  year,  the  foundation-atone  bdng  Jald  hi  tlM 
middle  of  the  high  attar  on  the  stb  of  May  1474  (Wood,  J07). 
Uoencei  on  the  ist  of  July,  tlie  asnd  of  July  1477  and  the  lath  ct 
Februaiy  1479,  authofieed  additioxis  to  the  endowment.  On  the 
tjnl  of  August  1480,  the  college  being  oompkted,  the  great  west 
window  being  contrtcted  to  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  that 
at  All  Soub'  College,  a  new  president,  Richatd  Mayhew,  feOow 
of  New  College,  waa  installed  on  the  93rd  -of  August  1480^  and 
statutea  were  promtlgated.  The  fbundatioii  is  eonunon^ 
dated  from  this  year  and  not  from  1448,  when  Magdalen  HaM 
was  fonnded,  though  if  nec  dated  from  1448  ft  anrcly  ditei  from 
1458,  wheh  that  hall  and  St  John's  HoeplUl  were  converted  into 
Magdalen  College.  The  statutea  were  for  the  most  pait  a  replica 
of  those  of  New  College,  member*  of  which  were,  equally  with 
memben  of  Magdalen,  declared  to  be  eligible  for  the  prceidencyi 
They  provided  for  a  head  and  70  acholara,  but  the  latter  were 
divided  mto  40  fellows  and  30  schobrs  caJled  dendei,  because 
their  commons  were  half  those  of  the  felo'ws.  Magdalen  College 
School  was  established  at  the  galea  and  as  a  part  of  iSat  college, 
to  be,  like  Eton,  a  free  grammar-school,  free  of  tuition  feea  for  all 
comers,  under  a  master  and  usher,  the  first  master  being  John 
Ankywyll,  a  married  man,  with  a  salary  of  £xo  a  year,  the  same 
as  at  Winchester  and  Eton.  The  renewal  of  interest  hi  classical 
iterature  was  showA  in  the  prt^obition  of  the  study  of  sopUstiy 
by  any  scholar  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  unless  he  had  been 
pronounced  proficient  in  grammaticals.  On  the  92nd  of 
September  148  r  WaynAete  received  Edward  IV.  in  state  at  the 
college,  where  he  passed  the  night,  and  in  July  1483  he  received 
Richard  III.  there  in  even  greater  state,  what  Master  WHEam 
Grocyn,  "  the  Grecian,"  a  fellow  of  New  CoDege,  "  responded," 
in  divinity.  In  1484  Waynflete  gave  the  college  the  endowment 
for  a  free  grammar  school  at  his  name-place,  Wainfleet,  sufficient 
to  produce  for  the  chantiy-priest-schoolmaster  £10  a  year,  the 
same  salary  as  the  headtnister  of  Magdalen  School,  and  built 
the  school  which  still  exists  almost  untouched,  a  fine  brick  budd- 
ing with  two  towersi  76  ft.  long  by  a6  ft.  broad.  The  next  year 
saw  the  appropriation  to*  the  coBegeef  the  Augustinian  Prioiy 
of  Selbome,  Hants. 

On  the  27th  of  April  1486,  Waynfiete,  Uke  Wykehaih,  made 
his  will  at  their  favourite  manor,  South  Xft  Bishop's  W^dtham. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  gives  the  same  pecunhiry  bequests  to 
Winchester  and  New  Colleges  as  to  his  own  college  of  Magdalen, 
but  the  latter  ho  made  residuary  devisee  of  all  his  hinds.  He 
died  on  the  nth  of  May  i486,  and  was  buried  in  the  chantry 
chape!  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  behind  the  high  altar  in  Windiester 
cathedral,  which  he  had  erected  m  his  lifetime.  The  effigy  on  it 
may  be  taken  to  be  an  authentic  portrait .  (A.  P.  L.) 

WAYZG006B,  a  term  for  the  annual  dbmer  and  ootmg  of 
printers  and  their  employ^.  The  derivation  of  the  term  Is 
doubtful.  It  may  be  a  misspelling  for  *•  wasegoose,"  from 
wast.  Mid.  Eng.  for  "sheaf,"  thus  meaning  sheaf  or  harvest 
goose,  the  bird  that  was  fit  to  eat  at  harvest-time,  the  "stubble- 
goose"  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  "The  Cook's  Prologue." 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  merry-making  yrhkh  has  becomb 
particularly  associated  with  the  printers'  trade  was  once  general, 
and  an  imitation  of  the  grand  goose-feast  annually  held  at  Waes, 
in  Brabant,  at  Mart inmas.  The  relations  of  England  and  Holland 
were  formerly  very  close,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  outing  or  yearly  banquet  might  have  grown  to  be  called 
coHoquiany  a  "  Waes-Goose."  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
term  should  have  only  survived  in  the  printing  trade,  though  the 
English  printers  owed  much  to  their  Dutch  fellow-workers. 
Certainly  the  goose  has  long  a^o  parted  company  with  the 
printers'  wayzgoose,  which  is  usually  held  in  July,  though  it 
has  no  fixed  season.  An  unlikely  suggestion  is  that  the  original 
wayzgoose  was  a  feast  given  by  an  apprentice  to  his  comrades 
at  w^ch  the  bird  formed  the  staple  eatable. 


WAZm,  or  VtatEx  (Anbie  «in£r),  a  miabter,  ugmlly  tht 
principal  nctlnlster  under  a  ^lahommedan  ruler.  In  India  the 
nawab  of  Oudh  was  long  known  as  the  nawab  waair,  the  title 
of  minister  to  the  Mogul  emperor  having  become  hereditary  in 
the  family. 

WAZIRABAD.  a  town  of  British  India,  bi  Gujianwahi  district 
of  the  Punjab,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chenab,.  6a  m. 
N.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  (igox)  18,069.  It  is  an  important  railway 
function.  The  maui  line  of  the  North-Westem  railway  here 
crosses  the  Chenab  by  the  Alexandra  bridge,  opened  by  the 
pnnoe  of  Wales  in  1876.  The  branch  to  Sialkot  has  been  exi- 
tended  to  Jammu  (51  m.);  another  branch  follows  the  Hne 
of  the  Chenab  canal  towards  Multan.  ^oat-buildlng  and 
Bauufactuiesof  sieel  end  koB  are  eankd  oB. 

WAZIUSf  AN,  a  seocSon  of  the  WMmtaia  tiact  in'  the  Noith- 
West  Frontier  Provhiee  of  India,  lying  between  the  Tochi  river 
on  the  north  and  the  Gomal  fiver  on  the  aonth.  The  wh<^  of 
Waairistanliea  withfai  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  the  boundafy 
with  Afghanistan  having  been  deonucated  fa  x8^  It  fonns 
two  political  agendca,  but  only  a  portion,  consistuig  of  the  Tochi 
valley,  with  an  area  of  about  700  sq.  m.  andapopiuhition  (1903) 
of  94,670^  ia  directly  administered.  Northern  Wasiiistan  has 
an  area  of  about  9310  sq.  m.,  and  lonthen  WasiiiMan  an  area 
of  about  9734  k|*  &>• 

The  Tochi  and  the  Gomal  rivers  endote  Wasiiistan,  their 
afihtenta  rising  to  the  west  of  that  country  in  the  npiand  valleys 
of  Shawal  and  Btnoal,  and  flowing  north  and  south  to  a  Junction 
with  the  main  streams.  Between  the  two  riven  stretchea  the 
centra]  dominating  range  of  Wosiristan  from  noith*ea8t  to  south* 
west,  geoh>gicaiiy  connected  with  the  great  limestone  tangei 
of  the  Suliman  hills  to  the  south,  and  dominated  by  the  great 
peaks  of  Shuldar  (Sheikh  Uaida^  and  Fiighal,  both  of  them 
between  tx,ooo  and  19,000  ft.  aboye  the  sea,  and  hardly  inferior 
to  the  Khaisargarh  pttk  of  the  TUht-i^ulinnui.  From  these 
peaks  westwards  a  view  is  obtained  acrosa  the  gresa  slopca  and 
cedar  woods  of  Binnal  and  Sbawal  (lying  thousands  of  feet 
below)  to  the  long,  serrated  ridges  of  the  centnl  wmteahed  whidi 
shuts  off  the  pbUna  of  Ghasttl.  To  tlie  eastward  several  lines  of 
drainage  strike  awny  for  the  Indus,  breaking  through  parallel 
fdds  and  flexures  of  the  moontaina,  of  which  the  oonfoxmation 
fs  here  distinctly  observable,  althoiigh  not  so  marked  aa  it  is 
south  of  the  (Somal.  These  lines  of  drs&iage  are,  aa  usual*  the 
main  avenues  of  approach  to  the  hiterior  of  the  country.  They 
are  the  Khaisora  and  the  Shakdu  on  the  north,  which,  uniting, 
join  the  Tochi  south  of  Bannu,  and  the  Tank  Zam  (which  is  also 
called  Khanor  near  its  head)  on  the  south*  Thetwo  former  lead 
from  the  frontier  to  Rasmak  and  Makin,  villages  of  some  local 
importance,  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Shuidar;  and  the  latter 
leads  to  Kanigunm,  the  Wariri  capital,  and  the  centre  of  a  oon* 
sidenble  iron  trade.  Kiniguinm  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Piighal 
moxmtain. 

Amongst  the  mountahis  of  Waairistan  there  is  moch  fine 
scenery  and  a  delightful  dhnate.  Thick  forests  of  ilex  cktfae 
many  of  the  spurs,  which  reach  do'Mi  to  the  grassy  deodax^ 
covered  uplands  of  Birmal  on  the  west;  and  the  spreading  poplar 
attains  magnificent  dimensions  amongst  the  flau  and  plateaus 
of  the  eastern  slopes.  The  indigenous  trade  of  the  coontiy 
is  mconsiderable,  although  Waziri  iron  is  much  esteemed.  The 
agricultural  products  are  poor,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  priest-ridden  people  is  significant  of  the  endurance  of 
many  hardships,  even  of  chronic  stirvation.  The  most  notable 
product  of  the  country  is  the  Waiiri  breed  of  hoisesand  donk^ra. 
The  latter  especially  deserve  to  rank  as  the  best  of  their  kind 
on  the  Indian  frontier,  if  not  In  aU  India. 

The  geologleal  formarion  xd  Waxiriaun  ia  the  eame  as  that  of 
the  contiguotts  frontkc.  Recent  suboqucous  depotiu  have  been 
disturbed  by  a  central  upheaval  of  limestone  i  the  lower  hills  are 
soft  in  composition  and  easily  weather-worn,  the  slopes  arc  rounded, 
and  large  masses  of  detritus  have  collected  in  the  nullah  bods  and 
raised  their  level.  Through  these  deposits  heavy  rain'fiood^-faave 
forced  their  way  with  many  bends  and  curves  to  the  ptaios,  enclosiiig 
within  each  curve  a  "  warn  "  or  "  raRhza,"  which  slopes  gradually 
to  the  hills  and  affords  the  only  available  space  for  irrigation  and 
agriculture.    A  "  warn  "  is  a  gently  sloping  open  space,  generally 
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laised  but  slightly  above  tlw  river  levd.  A  "  fsfliza  "  differs  fiom 
a  "  warn  "  in  being  on  a  higher  level  and  often  bcvond  the  reach  of 
irrigation.  Pasture  is  found  abundantly  in  the  hills,  but  cultivation 
only  on  tlie  borders  of  the  main  streanui  Passing  up  and  down  these 
main  watcr-counes,  there  is  an  appearance  of  great  fertility  and 
wealth,  which  is  entirdy  due  to  these  thriving  strips  of  vodure^ 
their  restricted  and  narrow  limits  being  hardly  visible  from  the  river 
beds.-  From  above,  when  viewed  from  the  flanking  ridges,  the  vast 
extent  •of  hill  country,  neither  high,  nor  imposing,  nor  difficult  of 
access,  but  invariiU>ly  stonv  and  rough,  compares  strongly  with  the 
narrow  bands  of  endosecf  cultivation  winding  about  like  green 
ribbons,  and  marking  the  course  of  the  main  streams  from,  the  enow> 
covered  peaks  to  the  plains.  The  physiography  of  Waziristan  is 
that  of  tne  Kurram  to  the  north  n^cr  than  that  of  the  Suliman 
liijis  to  tte  south. 

The  Waziris  are  tlie  hxgeat  tribe  on  the  frontier,  bat  tlieir 
sute  of  civilization  is  very  low.  Tbey  aie  a  race  of  fobben  md 
murderers,  and  the  Waziri  name  is  execrated  even  by  the 
neighbouring  Mahommedan  tribes.  Mahommedans  from  a 
setSed  dbtria  often  regard  Waxiris  as  utter  barbarians^  and 
seem  inclined  to  deny  their  title  to  belong  to  the  faith.  They 
have  been  described  as  being  "  free-bom  and  murderous,  hot> 
beaded  and  light-hearted,  sell-respecting  but  vain."  The  poverty 
of  their  oountiy  and  the  effort  reqnixed  to  gain  a  subsistence  in 
it  have  made  the  Waziris  a  hardy  and  enduring  race.  Their 
physique  is  uncommonly  good,  and  thdugh  on  the  average  short 
of  stature,  some  extremely  tali  and  large  men  are  to  be  found 
amongst  tliem.  They  are  generally  deep-chested  and  compact 
of  bidld,  with  a  powerful  muscular  development  common  to 
the  whole  body,  and  not  confined  to  the  lower  limbs  as  is  the  case 
with  some  hill  tribes  of  the  Himalayas.  As  mountaineers  the 
Waziris  would  probably  hold  their  own  with  any  other  Pathan 
tribe  of  the  frontier. 

Except  m  a  few  of  the  highest  hills,  which  are  weU-wooded^ 
the  Waziri  country  is  a  mass  of  lock  and  stones,  bearing  a 
poor  growth  of  grass  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  dark  evergreen 
bushes;  progress  in  every  direction  except  on  devious  paths 
known  to  the  natives  is  obstructed  by  pxedpices  or  by  toiliBome 
atony  ascents;  and  knowledge-  of  the  topegniphy,  a  mere 
labyrinth  of  intricate  ranges  and  valleys,  comes  only  as  the  result 
of  long  acquaintance.  Broken  ground  and  tortuous  ravines, 
by  nuking  crime  easy  and  precaution  against  attack  difficult, 
have  fostered  violence  among  the  people  and  developed  in  them 
an  extraordinary  faculty  of  prudence  and  alertness.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  isolation  the  Waziri  has  become  independent, 
self-reUant  and  democratic  in  sentiment.  Through  the  in- 
accessibility of  his  own  country  to  lowlanders,  combined  with 
the  proximity  of  open  and  fertile  tracts  inhabited  by  races  of 
inferior  stamina,  he  has  developed  into,  a  confirmed  raider; 
and  the  passage  through  his  country  of  mountain  footpaths, 
connecting  India  with  Afghanistan,  has  made  him  by  frequent 
opportunity  a  hereditary  highwayman  as  well.  The  women 
enjoy  more  freedom  than  amongst  most  Pathan  tribes,  and  are 
frequently  unfaithfuL  The  ordhuiiy  punishment  of  adultery 
is  to  put  the  woman  to  death,  and  to  cut  off  half  the  right  foot 
of  the  man.  Amongst  Wazlria  also,  as  amongst  other  Pathans, 
the  blood-feud  is  a  national  institution. 

The  Waziris,  who  number  some  40,000  fighting  men  altogether, 
are  divided  into  two  main  sections,  the  Darwesh  Khel  (50,000) 
and  the  Mahsuds  (8000),  with  two  smaller  sections.  The  Darwesh 
Khd,  the  more  settled  and  civilized  of  the  two»  inhabit  the  lower 
hilb  bordeiing  on  Kohat  and  Bannu  districts,  and  the  ground 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Kurram  river,  between  Thai  on  the 
north  and  the  Tochi  Valley  on  the  south.  The  Mahsuds,  who 
inhabit  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Tochi  Valley  on 
the  north  and  the  Gomal  river  on  the  south,  have  earned  for 
themselves  an  evil  name  as  the  most  confirmed  laidera  on  the 
border;  but  they  are  a  plucky  race,  as  active  over  the  hills 
as  the  Afridis,  and  next  to  them  the  best-armed  large  tribe  on 
the  frontier.  The  Mahsud  countiy,  especially  thatpart  within 
reach  of  British  posts,  is  more  diifficult  even  than  Tirah.  To 
the  south  and  east  it  is  girt  by  an  intricate  bell  of  vninhalnted, 
generally  waterless  hills  and  ravines.  To  the  north  a  zone  of 
Darwesh  Kbcl  terriioiy,  not  less  than  20  m.  in  width,  hilly 


and  difikult,  separates  the  Mahsuds  from  the  TbdiL  The 
Tochi  Valley  is  inhabited  by  a  degraded  Pathan  tribe,  known 
as  Dauris,  who  have  vohmtarily  placed  themselves  under 
British  protection  since  1895.  In  dealing  with  the  m^Ii^^m*^ 
it  must  b^  remembered  that  from  Wana  to  Tank,  fr«m  Tank 
to  Bannu,  and  from  Bannu  to  Datta  Khel,  or  for  a  distance  of 
over  200  Al,  British  tenitoiy  is  open  to  Mahsud  depiedatioiia. 
Thb  length  of  frontier  is  eqttsl  to  the  whole  Thal-K(&at-Pesha^ 
war-Malakand  Uoei  covering  th^  eight  or  ten  tribes  that  took 
part  in  the  frontier  risings  of  1897.  So  that  the  M*W5<t  should 
really  be  compared  with  the  whole  of  those  ten  tribes,  and  not 
with  any  sin^  one. 

British  expeditions  were  needed  against  various  sections  d 
the  Waziris  in  i9S3»  18591  i860,  x88o,  18^1,  1894,  1897  and 
1903. 

The  success  of  Sir  Robert  ^^^f^^  in  subdiung  the  wild 
tribes  of  Baluchistan  had  led  to  a  similar  attempt  to  open  up 
Waziiistan  to  British  civilization;  but  the  Pathan  Is  much 
more  democratic  and  much  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  his 
maliks  than  is  the  Baludii  to  the  authority  of  his  chiefs;  and 
the  policy  finally  broke  down  in  1894,  when  the  Waziris  made 
a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  British  Delimitation  Com- 
mission at  Wana.  The  Coriimission  had  been  appomted  to 
setUethe  boundary  with  the  Afghans,  and  the  Waziris  regarded 
it  as  the  final  threat  to  their  independence.  The  attack^  was 
delivered  with  such  determination  that  the  tribesmen  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  friend  could  be  distinguished  from  foe.  A  huge 
force  of  11,000  British  troops  subsequently  traversed  the  tribal 
countiy,  destroyed  their  towers  and  dictated  terms,  one  of  which 
was  that  the  Tochi  Valley  should  be  occupied  by  British  garrisons. 
But  still  there  was  trouble,  which  led  to  the  Tochi  expedition  of 
1897;  uul,  in  spite  of  the  further  lessons  Uu^t  the  Waziris 
in  two  expeditions  in  1902,  the  attempt  to  "  Sandemanise " 
Waziristan  was  given  up  by  Lord  Curzon.  The  British  garrisons 
m  the  Tochi  and  Gomai  valleys  were  withdrawn,  and  two 
corps  of  tribal  militia,  from  1300  to  1500  strong,  were  gradually 
formed  to  replace  the  British  troops. 

See  Gramma/  end  Vocoh$ilQry  ^  WasiH  PasktA  T>y  I,  G.  Lorimcr 
(Cakrutta,  1903):  Paget  and  Mason's  Frcniier  Expeditums  (1864)1 
ifaksud  IVattn  Operatum  (1902),  Blue-book.  .  *  — »' 

WAZZ&M.  a  smaU  hillside  town,  60  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Fez, 
Morocco.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  country  round, 
and  manufactures  a  coarse  white  woollen  doth  with  rough 
surface  from  which  the  hooded  cloaks  (cahed  jeildb^  are  made. 
Its  proudest  name  is  D&r  D'manah^House  of  Safety^-as  it  is 
sanctuary  for  any  who  gain  its  limits,  on  account  of  the  tomb 
of  a  sainted  Idrisi  Sharif,  who  lived  there  in  1 727.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  his  descendants. 

WEAIA.  THB,  a  distria  in  the  south-east  of  England.  It 
includes  the  portions  of  Sussex,  Kexit  and  Surrey  which  are 
enclosed  between  the  North  and  South  Downs— a  district  of 
Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  encircled  by  Upper  Cretaceous  biP*^ 
It  extends  from  Frensham  and  Petcrsficld  on  the  Hampshire 
borders  to  the  English  Channel  between  Folkestone  and  East- 
bourne. With  the  exception  of  the  easternmost  part,  it  drains 
by  rivers  running  northward  and  southward  throtigh  gaps  in  the 
Downs,  the  origin  of  which  is  considered  under  that  heading. 
The  Weald  was  formerly  covered  by  the  forest  of  Andredesleah 
or  Andredsweald  ("  the  wood  or  forest  without  habitations  *% 
which  was  120  m.  m  length  and  about  30  in  greatest  breadth. 
About  1660  the  total  area  under  forest  was  estimated  at  over 
900,000  acres.  The  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  forests  are 
Ashdown,  St  Leonards  and  Tilgate,  and  the  nomenclature  often 
indicates  the  former  extent  of  woodland,  as  in  the  case  of  Htirst- 
pierpoint  (hurst  meaning  wood),  Midhurst,  Femhurst,  Billings- 
hurst,  Ashurst  and  many  others.  The  forests  were  interspersed 
with  lagoons;  and  the  rainfall  being  very  great  caused  marshes, 
but  it  abated  in  consequence  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  Wealden 
forests  for  fuel  hi  the  exlenuve  ironworks  that  formerly  existed 
in  the  district.  The  locality  best  preserving  the  ancient  char- 
acter of  the  Weald  is  the  hilly  district  in  the  centre,  forming  a 
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pictazcaqoe  broken  ttfnge  nnmiDg  mat  aad  west  under  the  nikme 
of  the  Forest  Ridges.  This  foims  tl^e  main  water-parting  of  the 
Weald,  dividing  the  Vak  of  SuHts  liom  the  Vale  of  Kent;  and 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  iron  industry  vdiidi  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Romaos  and  probably  earlier,  reached  its  highest  importance 
in  the  i6th  and  lytb  centuries,  and  was  mafatsfned  even  till  the 
caflx3rears  of  the  19th  century.  The  Andredesleah  had  an  eacty 
hHtmwaii  interest  as  forming  a  physical  barrier  which  kept  the 
Sontb  Saxons  isolated  from  other  Saxon  kingdoms  Dcacending 
from  over  sea  upon  the  coastal  district  of  Sussex,  to  wiudi  they 
gave  name,  towards  the  ctose  of  the  5th  century,  they  populated 
it  thiddy,  and  maintained  independence,  in  face  of  the  accretions 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 

WBALDBN,  in  geology,  a  thick  aeiics  of  cstuarine  and  fresh- 
water deposits  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age,  whidi  derives  its  name 
from  its  development  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  laUie 
type  area  it  is  exposed  by  the  denudation  of  a  broad  antidinal 
fold  from  which  the  hif^er  Cretaceous  beds  have  been  removed. 
The  Wealden  rocks  lie  in  the  central  part  of  this  anticline  between 
the  escarpments  of  the  North  and  South  Downs;  they  extend 
eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Haslemere  and  EOand 
Chapel  to  the  west  between  Pevensey  and  Hyth&   TUs  fotma> 
tion  is  divisible  into  two  portions,  the  Weald  Clay  above  and 
the  Hastings  Sands  below.  The  Weald  Clay  which  occupies  the 
central,  upland  part  of  the  area  from  fiofsham  to  the  sea  coast 
consists  of  dark  brown  and  bhie  days  and  shales,  occasionally 
mottled  in  the  neighbourbood  of  sandy  lentides,  wtich  together 
with  calcareous  sandstones,  shelly  limestones  and  nodular  iica^ 
stones  take  a  subordinate  place  in  the  series.    About  Horsham 
the  Weald  Clay  is  rooo  ft.  thick,  but  it  decreases  in  an  eastward 
direction;  at  Tunbridge  it  is  onJy  600  ft.    Certain  subordinate 
beds  within  the  Weald  Chy  have  received  distinctive  names. 
"  Horsham  stone  "  is  a  calcareous  flaggy  sandstone,*  often  ripple 
marked,  usually  less  than  5  ft.  thick,  which  occurs  at  about  rao  ft 
above  the  baseof  the  Clay.  "  Sussex  mariile  "  is  the  name  given 
to  more  than  one  of  the  hifl^  h'mestone  beds  whidi  are  nainly 
composed  of  a  large  form  of  Faludina  {F.  Jtwomm) ;  some  of  the 
lower  limestone  layers  contain  a  small  q>ecies  (P.  SMstextauis), 
The  Sussex  marUe  (proper)' occurs  about  roo  ft.  bdow  the  top 
of  the  days;  it  is  the  most  importsnt  of  the  limestone  bands, 
and  its  thickness  varies  from  6  ft.  to  3  in.;  it  is  known  aho  as 
Bethcnden  marble,    Petworth  marble,  Laui^ton  stone,  &c. 
It  haa  been  widdy  used  in  the  Weald  district  in  church  architec- 
ture and  for  polished  mantelpieces*     The  ironstones  were 
lormedy  andted  in  the  western  part  of  the  area. 

The  Hastings  Sands  are  divisible  Into  three  main  rabdHMons: 
the  Tunbridge  V(d\M  Sand,  the  Wadhurst  Qay  and  the  Aahdown 
Sand.  like  the  overlyiiw  Weald  Clay  this  series  thickens  as  a  whole 
towards  the  west.  In  the  west,  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  is  sepa- 
rated Into  an  upper,  and  lower  division  by  the  thickening  of  a  bed  of 
clay — the  Grinstead  Clay-^which  in  the  east,  abont  Rytt  ftc,  is  quite 
.thin;  at  Cuckfield  a  second  clay  bed  15  ft.  thick  divides  the  upper 
divistoo.  The  upper  beds  of  the  lower  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  cause 
|rood  landscapes  around  West  Hoathly  and  near  East  Grinstead. 
The  Wadhurst  Clay  is  vay  constant  in  character;  near  the  base  it 
freguendy  contains  clay-ironstone,  which  in  former  times  was  the 
main  source  of  supply  lor  the  Wealden  iron  industry.  Much  of  the 
higher  portion  of  toe  Hastiqgs  Sand  countiy  is  made  of  the  Ashdowa 
Sands,  consisting  of 'sand,  soft  sandstones-  and  subordinate  day 
bends;  in  the  east,  however,  clay  Is  strongly  devdoped  at  the  base 
of  this  group,  and  at  Fairlight  is  more  than  560  ft.  thick,  while  the 
sandy  portion  is  only  iw  ft.  These  days  with  sandy  layers  are 
known  as  the  Fairiight  Clays.  Beds  of  l-gnite  are  found  m  these 
beds,  and  a  cakareous  sandstone,  called  Tlgate  stone,  occurs  near 
the  top  of  the  Ashdown  Sands  and  in  the  Wadhurst  Clay.  The  old 
town  of  Hastings  is  built  on  Ashdown  Sand,  but  St  Leonards  is 
nuinly  on  Tonteidge  Wells  Sand. 

Wealden  beds  occur  on  the  southern  skle  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  Dorsf.tshire.  The  Wealden  anticunc  can 
be  traced  across  the  Channd  into  the  Bas  Boulonnais.  A  separate 
Wealden  area  edsts  in  north  Germany  betweea  Brunswick  and 
Bentheim,  in  the  Ostervald  and  Tcutoberger  Wald,  when  the 
Dcister  Sandstone  (150  ft.}  c<MTesponds  to  the  Hastings  Sands  and 
the  W&lderthon  (70-100  ft.)  to  the  Weald  Qay.  The  former  contains 
valuable  coal  beds,  worked  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Obemkirchen, 
ftc^and  a  good  building  stone. 

The  foBsus  of  the  Wealden  beds  comprise  freshwater  shellfish, 
Unia,  Paludina,  HelauofisUm  Cyrtnai  and  estuarioe  and  marine 


forms  such  n  Ostno,  Bwgwm  and  MiyHbu.    An  hitcrsstiiW 

<^  dinosaurs  and  pterodactyles  has  been  obtained  from  the  Wealden' 
of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  which  Iguanodon  is  the 
best  known— a  huge  number  of  almost  entire  skeletons  of  thb  genus 
were  discovered  in  aome  buried  Cretaceoua  valleys  at  Bcmbsart  in 
Bdgium;  odier  forms  are  Helensutkust  Omilh^cUins,  Omiikopsit, 
Cimdwsavnu  and  Titanoseurus.  Among  the  plant  remains  are 
Chora,  BwnettUes,  Equintites,  FUtcnia,  Sagenopteris  and  Thuiita. 
The  Bshes,  plants  and  reptiles  of  these  formations  possess  a  decidedly 
Jarassie  aqiett,  and  for  thia  reason  several  authorities  are  In  favour 
of  retainii^  the  WeaUen  rocks  in  that  system,  and  the  close  ro> 
lationship  Between  this  formation  and  the  underlying  Perbocklan, 
both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  tends  to  support  this  view. 

See  CaxTACBOUs,  Nbocoioaw,  Pusbbckiak;  also  W.  Topley. 
"  Geokigy  of  die  Wcaki."  ifen.  CM.  Sktmy  (London,  1875). 

Q.KH.) 

VBAITH*  etymdogically  the  condition  of  well-being,  pros- 
perity in  its  widest  sense.  The  word  does  not  appear  in  Old 
English,  but  is  a  Middla  English  formation,  fadtke,  on  the  0.  Eng. 
wela,  well-being,  from  wet,  well,  cognate  with  Dan.  f«/,  Ger. 
wohL  The  original  meaning  survives  in  the  Prayer  for  the  King'i 
Majesty  of  the  English  Bock  of  Common  Prayer, "  Grant  him  in 
health  and  wealth  kmg  to  live,"  and  in  "  oommonwealth," 
i.e,  good  of  the  body  politic,  hence  applied  to  the  body  politic 
itsdf. 

In  economics^  wealth  is  most  commonly  defined  as  consisting 
of  all  useful  and  agreeable  things  which  possess  exchange  value^ 
and  this  again  is  generally  regarded  as  coextensive  with  aU 
desirable  things  except  those  which  do  not  involve  labour  or 
sacrifice  for  their  acquisition  in  the  quantity  desired.  On 
analysis  it  will  be  evident  that  this  definition  implies,  directly^ 
prdiminazy  conceptions  of  utility  and  value,  and,  indirectly,  of 
sacriifice  and  labour,  and  these  terms,  familiar  though  they  may 
appear,  are  by  no  means  simple  and  obvious  in  their  m<»«nmg. 
Utility,  for  the  puzposes  of  economic  reasoning,  is  usually  hdd 
to  mean  the  capacity  to  satisfy  a  desire  or  serve  a  purpose 
(J.  S.  Mill),  and  in  this  sense  is  deatly  a  much  wider  term  Uiaa 
wealth.  Sunshine  and  fresh  air,  good  temper  and  pleasant 
manners,  an^  aU  the  infinite  variety  of  means  of  gratification* 
material  and  immaterial,  are  covered  by  utility  as  thus  defined. 
Wealth  is  thus  a  spedes  of  utility,  and  in  order  to  separate  it 
from  other  spedes  some  differentia  must  be  found.  This» 
according  to  the  general  definition,  is  exchange  value,  but  a  Uttle 
reflection  wiU  show  that  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  rather  to 
contrast  value  with  wealth.  "  Value,"  says  Ricardo,  expanding 
a  thought  of  Adam  Smith,  "  essentially  differs  from  riches,  for 
value  depends  npt  on  abundance  but  on  the  difficulty  or  facility  of 
production."  According  to  the  well-known  tables  ascribed  to 
Gregory  King  (1643-1713),  a  defidqncy  of  a  small  amoimt  in  the 
annual  supply  of  com  will  raise  its  value  far  more  than  in  pro- 
portion; but  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  argue  that  this  rise  in 
value  indicated  an  increase  in  an  important  item  of  national 
wealth.  Again,  as  the  mines  of  a  country  are  exhausted  and  its 
natural  resources  otherwise  impaired,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
remainder  may  take  place,  and  as  the  free  gifts  of  nature  are 
appropriated  they  become  valuable  for  exchange;  but  the 
country  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  much  the  wealthier  in  con- 
sequence. And  these  difficulties  are  rather  increased  than 
diminished  if  we  substitute  for  value  the  more  familiar  concrete 
term  "money-price" — for  the  contrast  between  the  quantity 
of  wealth  and  its  nommal  value  becomes  more  shaiply  marked. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  total  money  value  of  the 
national  inventoiy  a  decline  were  observed  to  be  in  progress^ 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  as  is  quite  possible,  an  increase  was 
noticed  in  the  quantity  of  aU  the  important  items  and  an 
improvement  in  thdr  quality,  it  would  be  in  accordance  with 
common  sense  to  say  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  in- 
creasing and  not  decreasing. 

So  great  are  these  difficulties  that  some  economists  (e.g. 
Ricardo)  have  proposed  to  take  utility  as  the  direct  messure  of 
wealth,  and,  as  H.  Sidgwick  has  pointed  out,  if  double  the 
quantity  meant  double  the  utility  this  would  be  an  ea^  and 
natural  procedure.  But  even  to  the  same  individual  the  increase 
in  utility  is  by  no  means  simply  proportioned  to  the  increase  in 
quantity,  and  the  utility  of  different  commodities  to  different 
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Individuab^  and  a  fortiori  of  different  amounts,  Is  proverbial. 
The  very  same  things  may  to  the  same  individual  be  productive  of 
more  utility  simply  owing  to  a  change  in  his  tastes  or  habits,  and 
a  different  distribution  of  the  very  same  things,  which  make 
up  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  might  indefinitdy  change  the  quantity 
of  utility;  but  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  wealth  had 
increased  because  it  was  put  to  better  uses. 

We  thus  seem  thrown  back  on  value  as  the  essential 
characteristic,  allowance  being  made  for  any  change  in  the 
standardTof  value;  but  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Some  things  that  undoubtedly  pofisess  value  or  that  can  command 
a  price  are  immaterial,  eg.  the  advice  of  a.  lawyer  or  physician 
or  the  song  of  a  prima  donna,  and,  although  perhaps  the  skill 
of  a  workman  (in  any  grade  (A  the  social  scale)  might  be  considered 
as  attached  to  the  man,  as  a  coal  mine  Is  attached  to  a  place, 
it  is  more  In  accordance  with  popular  usage  to  consider  skill 
as  immaterial,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  seems  equally  natural 
prima  fade  to  confine  the  term  wealth  to  material  things  in  the 
common  sense.  Again,  the  credit  system  of  a  country  is  a  product 
of  great  labour  and  sacrifice,  it  is  moat  closely  connected  with  the 
production  of  its  material  wealth  in  the  narrowest  sense,  and  it 
certainly  commands  a  pecuniary  value,  and  yet  credit  is  more 
generally  hdd  to  be  a  representative  rather  than  a  part  of  wealth, 
4ming  apparently  to  its  insubstantial  character.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  materiality  some  writera  have  insisted  on  relative 
permanence  and  possibility  of  accumiUaiion  as  essential  attributes 
of  wealth,  and  hdive  thus  still  further  nanowed  the  scope  of  the 
definition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  Is  on  many  grounds  desirable 
b)  economics  to  use  terms  as  far  as  possible  in  thefr  popular 
acceptations;  but  this  rule  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
primary  object  in  view.  In  nearly  every  department  of  know- 
ledge in  whkA  popular  terms  have  been  retained  it  has  been  found 
necessary  either  constantly  to  use  qualifying  adjectives  where 
the  context  is  not  a  snffidcnt  guide,  and  in  some  cases,  when 
analysis  discloses  very  different  elements,  to  make  a  selection. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  use  a  term  with 
some  variation  In  the  definitwn  according  to  the  branch  of  the 
iubject  in  hand.^  Api^ying  these  niles  to  the  definition  of  wealth, 
perhaps  the  best  solution  is  that  which  is  generally  connected 
with  German  economists  {e.g,  Adolf  von  Held).  Wealth  consists 
of  utilities,  and  in  the  first  great  department  of  economics— 
the  ccnsnmptum  of  wealth*-  ft  is  utility  with  which  we  are 
principally  concerned— the  idea  of  value,  for  example,  being 
overshadowed.  The  most  general  law  of  the  consumption  of 
ivealth  is  that  successive  portions  of  any  stock  give  a  diminishing 
amount  of  utility  when  consumed.  Then  In  the  department 
of  the  produeUon  <A  wealth  the  most  important  characteristics 
are  the  labour  and  sacrifice  necessary  to  put  the  utilities  desued 
into  the  things  and  to  place  the  things  where  they  are  wanted. 
The  idea  of  value  is  again  secondary  and  subordinate.  We  can 
readfly  see  the  part  played  by  nature,  labour  and  capital  re> 
spectively  in  the  production  of  any  commodity  without  con- 
sidering the  tfeds  on  its  value  of  the  various  factors;  we  can 
vnderstand  the  principles  of  division  of  labour  and  of  the 
relative  productiveness  of  large  and  small  Industries  without 
entering  Into  questions  of  value  except  in  the  most  general 
manner.  In  the  department  of  the  disMbuiUm  of  wealth  the 
fundamental  conception  is  the  right  of  appropriation;  and 
accordingly  J.  S.  Mm  very  properly  commencea  this  part  of 
his  subject  by  an  account  ol  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
todalistic  and  individual  systems  of  property.  It  is  quite 
possible  under  the  former  to  conceive  of  aJl  the  dbtributlon  toeing 
soade  without  any  exchange  and  with  reference  simply  to  the 
wants  or  the  deserts  of  the  members  of  the  society,  llius  it  is 
not  until  wo  arrive  at  the  department  of  the  exchange  of  wealth 
that  the  characteristic  of  value  becomes  predominant,  although 
of  couM  value  is  doaely  connected  with  utility  and  labour  and 


'  On  the  uses  and  difficulties  of  definitions  in  political  economy 
compare  H.  Sidgwick's  Principles  of  Pdiiical  Economy,  bk.  L  ch.  u., 
and  J.  K.  Keynes's  Scope  and  UeOod  oj  PdUkai  Economy. 


Usually,  however,  It  wIH  be  found  that  in  most  cases  anyihiug 
which  can  fairly  be  classed  as  wealth  in  one  department  is  also 
wealth  in  the  others,  and  thus  the  definition  is  readied  that 
wealth  in  general  consists  of  all  "  consumable  ntititics  which 
require  hbour  for  their  production  and  can  be  appropriated 
and  exchanged."  It  only  remains  to  add  that  '*  utilities  "  may 
be  divided  into  "  inner  "  and  "  outer  "  (to  translate  the  German 
literal^)— the  "  mnsr  "  being  such  as  are  simply  sources  of 
personal  gratification .  to  their  possessor,  e,g.  a  good  ear  for 
music;  the  "  outer  "  utilities  again  may  be  divided  into  "  free  ** 
and  "  economic,"  the  former,  as  a  rule,  e.g  sunlight,  not  beinc 
the  result  of  labour  and  not  capable  of  appropriation  or  exchange^ 
and  the  latter  as  a  rule  possessing  each  of  these  marks.  It 
is  these  "  economk  utilities  "  whidi  constitute  wealth  m  the 
specific  sense  of  the  term,  although  its  use  may  be  OEtcndod 
by  analogy  to  indude  almost  all  uhlitiw. 

See  A.  Marshall,  Prineiftes  of  Economies  (1907):  J.  B.  ClaHe^ 
Pkitosophy  of  WeaUk  (x886)  and  Distribution  of  Wealth  (1899); 
W.  E.  Hearo,  Plnieloty  (1864)  i  F.  A.  Walker,  PolUical  Economy 
(1888):  and  J.  S.  Itichobon,  Principles  of  PoliJLkal  Economy 


(1903). 


Q.  S.  N.) 


WEAFOV  (O.  Eng.  wkpen,  cf.  Du.  mz^,  Ger.  Wappe,  also 
Wappent  a  coat  of  arms,  heraldic  shield),  any  instrument  of 
offence  or  defence,  more  usually  a  term  confined  to  offiensivc 
or  attacking  instruments.  The  general  sketch  of  the  history 
and  development  of  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  Is  given 
under  Axms  amd  Axkour;  particular  weapons  are  treated 
under  such  heads  as  Ha£B£iu>,  Lancb,  Speak,  Swobd,  Gvjh, 
Pistol,  Kmz,  Obdnakce  and  Machinkksuiis. 

wear,  a  river  of  Durham,  England,  rising  in  the  Pennine 
chain  near  the  Cumberland  border,  and  traversing  a  valley 
about  60  m.  in  length  to  the  North  Sea,  with  a  drainage  area 
of  458  sq.m.  A  series  of  streuns  draining  from  the  hiUs  between 
KiUhope  Law  and  Bumhope  Seat  (2452  ft.)  are  collected  at 
Wearhead,  up  to  which  point  the  valley  is  traversed  by  a  branch 
of  the  North-Eastem  railway.  Hence  eastward,  past  the  small 
towns  of  St  John's  Chapel  and  Stanhope,  and  as  far  as  that  of 
Wolsingham,  Weardale  is  narrow  and  picturesffw,  ahari^ 
aligned  by  high-lying  moorland.  Below,  it  takes  a  south-easterly 
bend  as  far  as  Bi^iop  Auddand,  then  tarns  northward  and  north- 
eastward, the  course  of  the  river  becoming  extremdy  sinuous. 
The  soenoy  is  partkularly  fine  vdiere  the  river  sweeps  round  the 
bold  peninsula  wliich  bean  the  cathedral  and  castle  of  the  city 
of  Durham.  The  valley  line  continues  northeriy  until  Chestcr- 
le-Strect  is  passed,  then  it  turns  north-east;  and  soon  the  river 
becomes  navigable,  carrying  a  great  traffic  in  coal,  and  having 
its  banks  lined  with  factories.  At  the  mouth  is  the  large  seaport 
of  Sunderland. 

WEASEL  (Putorius  nfvalis),  the  smallest  European  species 
of  the  group  of  mammals  of  which  the  polecat  and  stoat  are 
well-known  members  (see  Caxmivoba).  The  weasel  la  an  elegant 
Ottle  animal,  with  elongated  slender  body,  back  mudi  arched, 
head  small  and  flattened,  ears  short  and  rounded,  neck  long  and 
flexible,  limbs  short,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  all  with  sharp,  com- 
pressed, curved  claws,  tail  rather  short,  lender,  cylindrical,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip,  and  fur  short  and  close.  The  upper-parts,  out- 
side of  limbs  and  tail,  arc  uniform  reddish  brown,  the  under-parts 
white.  In  cold  regions  the  weasel  turns  white  in  winter,  but  less 
regulariy  and  only  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  stoat  or 
ermine,  from  which  it  b  distinguished  by  its  smaller  aiae  and 
the  absence  of  the  black  tail-tip.  The  length  of  the  head  and 
body  of  the  male  is  usually  about  8  in.,  that  of  the  tail  a\ia.', 
the  female  is  smaller.  The  weasel  is  generally  distributed  dmmgb- 
out  Europe  and  Northern  and  Central  Asia ;  and  is  represented 
by  a  closely  allied  animal  in  North  America.  It  possesses  all 
the  active,,  courageous  and  bloodthirsty  disposition  of  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  but  its  diminutive  size  prevents  it  attaddng  and 
destroying  any  but  the  smaller  mammals  and  birds.  Mice,  rats, 
water-rats  and  moles,  as  well  as  frogs,  constitute  its  principal 
food.  It  IS  generally  found  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  it  can  not  only  pursue  its  prey  through  holes  and  crevices 
of  rocks  and  under  dense  tangled  herbage,  but  follow  it  up  the 
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•tama  and  inadttt  of  tma,  a  even  into  ik  i 

wilh  perfect  cue.     IL  comtiucu  ■  Dot  of  dried  hivei  uid 

bcriMgr,  pliod  in  ■  hole  in  Ihc  groimd  or  i  bask  oc  hoQow 


Tbe  Wea«t  (Puftrrfci  niWii). 
In  wliich  it  brings  up  iis  Utter  of  loui  ta  lii  (usuaU)'  five)  young 
mea.   ThenicthcTwUldefendberyouaginththeutiiioUdcspiiB- 

own  life  nthet  Iban  dcMn-  Ibem.  (R.  L.*) 

.WUTHBR  (O.  EDg.  BKltf;  tbe  word  b  commoB  lo  Tevtotilc 
tugiugesi  d.  Dn.  vrdrr,  Dan.  wfr,  Icel.  kOt,  and  Ger.  Ifctrcr 
and  Ccaitlo,  atom:;  tbe  root  ii  Bo-  lo  blav,  fnmi  vbicb  la 
jferivcd  *'  wind  "),  IIk  cooditlon  of  tbe  itnH^^bere  in  regard  to 
fca  teiupaatnn,  preien«  or  abKnce  oF  wind  or  doud.  Ita  dty- 
una  01  hnmidity,  and  all  Ihe  various  msteorologiQl  phroomena 
(lee  MethHolocx).  The  lirro  "«ciIIictuig"i3U»ediogMi!ogy 
oi  ibe  gradual  atlion  ol  the  oeubir  upoa  Tocki,  and  i*  alw 
applied,  JD  arcUlccture,  to  the  iDcUnatiim  or  alope  outwanla 
tiven  to  comlos,  string  coonea  and  viudow  sOli,  to  tbna  d9 
tbe  tain. 

WUVBB.  JAMn  Uao  (iSj]-  ),  tatBAaa  lawyer 
and  poUtkal  lemder,  ma  bttn  at  Diiton,  Obu,  on  the  iith  of 
Jone  1833.  Be  nudied  law  at  CunduiaCI,  Ohio,  and  served  on 
tbe  Federal  aide  in  the  Civil  Wai,  bccmuqi  colonel  in  November 
1861;  lie  wi*  muiirieil  out  in  Hay  iSd4,  and  Is  Manb  iS£5 
waa  breveted  bri^dier-fenrraJ  of  voEnnten^  ife  vaa  diatrict- 
alloiBcy  for  the  aecond  Judicial  District  ef  Iowa  in  1866-1870 
and  an  asseoor  of  interDal  revenue  in  Iowa  In  1SA3-1E73;  and 
was  a  tepraentatlve  in  Congieisin  iSjg-^SBtaadiD  itSs-iSSg, 
being  elected  by  a  Gncnback-Democtatic  fuiioo.  Id  lUo  he 
■m  the  candiclate  of  the  Ciienback  piity  for  preaideiit  and 
metnd  a  popular  vote  e(  308,578;  and  in  1S91  he  wii  ite 
omdidatc  of  the  People's  party,  and  received  12  ckctoial  votes 
ud  a  popular  vote  of  1,041,021. 

WBAVBR>81HD,  tbe  name'  by  which  a  graap  of  betwceo 
(ooaad  300  apedt*  ate  now  untUycalled.frani  lb*  elaborately 
interwoven  ncala  that  many  of  them  build,  ume  of  tbe  atrnctma 
being  of  the  moat  marvellous  kind.  By  the  older  syifematiata 
Bich  of  these  biida  as  wete  then  known  were  diairibmed  vnong 
the  genera  OiMw,  Lieta,  Emierlaa  and  FtintUla;  and  It  waa 
C.  L.  Cuvler  who  m  1S17  Gnt  braugbC  logethtr  iheie  diiaevered 
forma,  compriiing  Ibem  in  a  genua  FIxou.  Since  hii  lime 
Mben  have  been  relericd  lo  its  neigbbourhood,  and  tapcdaly 

'  Rrtt  be^toHTcd  in  thtt  fomi  ^^parcntly  by  J,  F.  Stephens  In 
1S16  (G.  Shaw'i  Gat.  Zactct).  xiv,  pi.  i.  p.  itl;  but  in  i;8>  T, 
Lalham  (.'^Wju.  I,  p,  43s)  ^d  called  ihe/rm^io^yu  ^^adfo; 

—    ..J  I. :.   .-00  l•—,^ia  nimed  il  OruiiKi  UliC'.  _  In  iBoo 


ijSt  CnK 


livalenl  of  bit  Flatcni 


a  sDeniiooed  ia  ibe  tc 


tbe  genus  VUwa  with  Its  alliea,  ao  a*  to  make  of  tfaen  a  tab- 
family  Fhaina;  wUch  In  1847  waa  raiaed  tiy  J.  Cabanjs  to 
tbe  tank  of  a  tainDy  Pleeridn — a  step  iIh  pnptiety  of  whidi 
has  since  been  genernlly  admillcd,  though  the  grounds  tor  taking 
il  are  such  aa  could  not  be  held  valid  in  any  other  ordci  tbao 
Patten*.  Tbe  Pieaidat  an  dotely  related  to  tbe 
.  be  (see  FINCH},  and  are  now  divided  bto  two  sab- 
CamDte*,  the  Flxdmie  and .  Yidtdnai,  the  Ibrmer  chiefly  louiut 

o^d  Tii^i«T]  regions- 

Pnkip*  the  puM  typical  Placefna  wtaver4>Iid  k  Byttant- 
tnu  tmadtola,  ao  A&kao  ^tdaa,  and  It  I*  to  Uw  Ethiopjao 
RegioB  ibat  by  far  tbe  greateat  nimbtt  U  time  bjrda  belong. 
and  in  it  ibey  leem  to  attain  thdl  Basmuni  o(  devdopmml. 
Ibey  Ma  all  amaU,  with,  gentnOy  ipedcing,  a  ipurow-likc  build; 
but  io  ridkBtaaot  colouring  the  malea  o(  tone  are  very  cofupicuoM 
— iJowinc  ia  oiaiHa.  ttaiiet  or  goldeit-yellow,  act  oS  by  jet- 
bla^,  wUIe  the  famalea  aic  asoally  duU  io  hue.  Some  tpedas 
build  netta  that  are  not  very  icma^Ue,  aittpt  In  bebw  ahno«t 
invariably  domed— others  (wcfa  aa  the  rnott  typical  Indlao 
1Mavc^bIld,  Fltctm  iaya)  bbdcate  ugular  itructum'  *l 
ckaely  and  nuilorady  inttrwovea  teodrila  m  Gbc  raoU,  that 
often  hang  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  over  water,  and,  ttartlos 
wtlh  a  solidly  wiougbt  rope,  open  Out  fnlo  a  globntai  chamber. 


'holly  oi  graaa,  and  are 
joined  together  to  the  nimbef  of  roo  or  >oo— fodced  3J0  ate 
said  to  have  been  found  in  one  of  these  aggregated  masses^  whidi 
usually  lake  the  fona  cf  a  gigantic  tnushmom,'  affording  ■  borne 
and  nuiMcy  to  many  paita  A  the  birds  which  have  besi  at  tbe 
tnable  af  bidUing  it.  Theee  nata,  bowcnr,  have  been  so  ofUn 
deaoibed  and  figured  by  South  African  tiavcUeia  that  thne 
i*  no  Dted  beie  to  dilate,  lonvr  on  their  nurvtla.  It  may  be 
added  that  Ihli  ipedei  of  weaver-bird,  known  to  French  writes 
aa  the  Bttntlkam,  la  of  eneptionaliy  dull  phuoage. 

Tbe  gnnip  of  widovbirdi,*  Vidi^iM*,  ia  remarkable  for  Ihi 
extraordinary  gmwth  ol  the  laitfeatlier*  in  Ibe  malea  at  tbe 
breedioracaaoD.  In  the  largeat  ipeciea,  YUna  (aomctiaet 
called  Ckaa)  fnpti,  tbe  cock^diid,  which,  witb  Ibc  exception 
of  a  Bcarict  and  bnfl  bar  on  the  upper  wint^sverla,  )i  wholly 
black,  thoc  ia  titofif  a  great  alwin'l""  of  the  rectrica;  bat 
in  V.foMriJMi  thefonnaf  (hataOiaqnitau^qne.  Tbctaiddb 
pair  of  leatben  have  the  weba  greatly  widened,  and  throng 
Ibi  twiiUnf  el  the  ihafla  their  inferior  fudacea  ara  vertioily 
ii|i[iiiil  Theie  faatl>«ra  are  comparatively  ifaort,  and  end  in  a 
habJike  filament.  Tbe  nett  |>dr  arc  prodncad  to  the  length 
of  aboat  a  foot — the  bird  not  being  so  big  aa  a  ^amm — and 
droop  giacefidly  In  the  fonn  of  a  aickln.    But  tUi  is  not  all: 

kngth  a*  tbe  icatbci,  and  Ihii  filament  otlgiaaBy  adhered  la 
and  ran  along  the  mar^  of  Ibe  oater  web,  only  becoming 
detached  when  tlie  feather  la  full  grown.*  In  another  apedee, 
V.  frvulpslii,  tbe  roiddlB  two  pidn  ol  rectilna  are  equally 
elonsttad,  but  Ehdr  w<^  an  canvez,  and  tbe  ootcr  pabr  conUliB 
Che  Inner,  k>  that  when  the  margini  at  tbe  two  paira  are  applied 

el  ibaoaioLai  (qM.)  and 
the  ^gi,  what 


ihoK  of  thcN  weatwlrirda  can  beB  be  — 

'      ■^    iih  (he  ■'  bed  "  enlarged 

thiTi" 


■  been  ingeniottilv  suDesled  that  this  name  ihould  be 
r  conKiIy  wiiiienWhydahTird— from  ihe  pbce  on  the  Wnt 
a  of  Alrlfa  »  named;  but  EdwnrdB.  who  io  174s  figuied  one 


ItdBiy  (1B30),  pp.  is  and  149.  pi.  !•>)■ 
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•Bd-cUlns  f ormi.  nFtea  called  S^ermtiliiu 


wUch 
(ibrici. 
by  intcncctiog 


■  wn  of  <7Uiiilet  b  tonutd.'  At  fcnuk*  of  ill  Ihe  widov-binli 
diScr  liBUlj  in  appeuuM  Iran  the  male*,  utd  are  genenUy 
flmlifil  in  ■  pliuDue  oE  mottled  brown. 

.i.ilj  _r.v  .1 ij_i.  ;.  .  vul  (ro»p  of  Hnall 

, , .orwfiLchfeifrf«iii« 

A  Giuag  udie.    Tbete  ampnlieiicl  the 

divui,  EilrtUa  amaKiami,  aiiuaeg-t^rdirVBi 

Ullh  i'yMMB  hkOu  uid  pkankafUia,  cutlhrcal 

the  Java  tpurov,  Uimu  Ajvtera  and  man,  uu.ui»    »....,  .. 

tfacK  lenen  an  aMwnan  to  Africa  and  India,  and  Knu  al»  to 

AuHrJia.  (A.  N.) 

WUVUHl.  TIm  ptooM  of  veurlDg  coufati  In  tnteriacing, 
mt  riglil  an^c*,  tve  or  moR  Kiki  o(  lladble  matiriab,  ef  wbidi 
the  longitiidlul  an  oUcd  mip  nd  the  tiwuveiM  vcft. 
Weaving,  thenfon,  only  «]Bbram  one  KCtioD  ol  the  textile 
tsdiutiy,  foi  felled,  ptailed,  nettMl,  boileiy  and  Uce  [abria  lie 
Quuide  thii  definition.  Fdting  CDDiliU  In  bringinf  miwn  ol 
looH  fibni,  audi  aa  void  and  hur,  Dndei  tht  combiBtd  inBucoces 
of  heat,  moiUun  and  (riction,  when  theji  becoaw  Bnnb'  Into 
kx±ed  in  eveiy  direction.  Pbjted  labtici  hare  only  one  tniea 
of  thieadi  Inteitaced,  and  thou  at  otbet  than  light  iB^tl. 
In  net!  all  threads  are  held  in  theli  appobted  places  by  knoti, 

one  thread  intitscta  another.    Hosery 
3m  anc  or  many  threads,  are  held  together 

of  kops;  nhlle  lacE  labiici  are  formed 
«et  ol  threads  between  and  round  small  groups 
of  a  second  set  of  threwts,  inscead  of  moving  them  [rom  side  to 
Me.  Nolwithttiiidiiig  the  lorcgolag  UmiUtloD*,  woven  fabrio 
■re  vutod  in  Icmite  ud  have  an  enormont  range  of  application. 
The  demndi  made  by  prehiMoiic  maa  ica  labria  doigDed  for 
dathiag  and  ihelter  weie  lew  lod  riiDpk.  and  these  were  fashiorted 
by  interlacing  strips  of  fibrous  miteibl  and  grasses.  lAlcb  In 
their  natural  condition  were  kmg  enoogh  for  the  purpose  En 
hand.  But,  as  he  passed  Irom  a  slate  of  savagery  Into  a  dvHiied 
being,  his  needs  developed  with  his  cnlture,  and  those  need*  are 
ttlD  enendhig.    It  no  longer  suffices  to  ninisteT  to  iadividoil 

coialdered. 
The  invention  of  splruung  (;.*.)  gam  t  gml 
biroduction  of  varied  effects;  ptevioudytbe  use 
threads  provided  oRiamoiI  for  simple  itnicturc*,  hot  the  demand 
lor  variety  eitended  lac  beyoml  the  limits  oi  colour,  and  diflerint 
matetials  were  employed  either  separately  or  conioiniV,  together 
^ihdiSercDlsdKtnaof  iaterladng.  Eventually  the  weaver  wu 
called  upon  to  furaiih  article*  potaesiing  lustn,  aoftneu  and 
delicxcy;  or  those  that  combine  strength  and  ducatnlity  with 
diverse  colouring*,  with  a  snowy  whitcnos,  or  with  elaborate 

dolhing,  aad  In  hot  ones  for  cooler  materials;  while  commerce 
and  indiatry  have  requisitioned  fabrics  that  vary  from  normal 
diaractEriitlci  to  those  that  emed  an  inch  in  thickness.  In 
Older  to  meet  thrse  and  other  requirements  tiie  world  baa  been 
searched  for  suitable  raw  materials.  From  the  animal  kingdom, 
■wool,  baiT,  fur,  feathers,  ailk  and  the  pinna  fibre  have  long  been 
.procured.  Ficm  the  vegetable  kingdom,  cotloo.  H't.  hemii, 
.jute,  ramie  and  a  host  of  other  less  known  but  almost  eqasUy 
valuable  materials  are  dcrivei].  Amoitgst  minerals  there  are 
gokl,  silver,  copper,  brass,  iron,  glass  and  ubestos.  In  addition, 
strips  of  paper,  or  skin,  in  the  [dain.  gilt,  Hlvertd  and  painted  con- 
djlbns  are  ivailable  as  well  as  anifidil  fibres.  All  of  the  fore- 
going may  be  used  alone  or  in  combinatian. 

Prom  such  varied  raw  materisls  it  il  not  luiprishig  that  woven 
bbrics  should  present  aa  almost  endless  variety  of  effects;  yet 
these  differences  are  oiJy  in  part  due  to  the  method  ol  nciving. 
The  processes  ol  bleaching  (g.*-),  nuicerisinf  (^.i.),  dyeing  (f.e.), 
-printing  [see  TtictiLE  PamUNO)  and  finishing  (f.i.)  contribute 
almost  as  much  to  the  character  and  eSect  of  the  rrsuliiot 
product  as  dn  the  locoipontioo  in  one  fabric  ol  threads  spun  in 
dJBerenl  ways,  and  from  fibre*  i£  diSerest  origin,  with  paper, 
netal,  beads  or  avao  pncion*  stono. 

^  Both  these  specia  leem  to  have  been  tfint  deieribed  aad  figured 
Dl  1600  by  Aldmvsndus  pib.  iv,  can.  ii.  ij)  from  piciuitt  tent 
to  Um  by  FerdlnaDdo  de'  Mcdid.  duke  ol  TuKauy. 


Itn>trsntLU,  TECnncoLOGT 
AH  weaving  schemes  are  reducible  to  a  few  elementary 
principles,  but  no  attempted  dis^fication  has  been  quite 
succeuful,  lor  isbiia  are  constantly  met  with  thu  possess 
characteristics  su[^>aaed  to  be  peculiar  to  one  das.  but  lack 
others  which  an  deemed  ecjually  typical.  Nevertheless,  since 
some  classification  is  essential,  the  loUowing  will  be  adopted, 
namely;  Group  i,  to  include  all  fabrics  made  from  one  warp 
and  one  weft,  provided  both  sets  of  ilutads  Rmsin  parallel  in 
the  finished  article  and  are  intersected  t<     '      ''  '  --    i    * 


\t  (o)  fa 


from  two  warps  and  one 

as  in  those  that  are  backed,  revertible  and  Gguml  w 
material;  (t)  two  or  oiore  dislincl  fabrica  buHl  simull 
from  two  or  more  warps  and  wefts,  aa  in  two,  three  and  other 
ply  doth*;  (c)  fabtics  buHt  by  so  intersecting  two  or  mon 
waips  and  wefts  that  only  one  texture  results,  as  in  bom-made 
tapestries  and  figured  lepps.  Group  j,  to  include  fabrics  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  welt  or  warp  rises  vertically  from  the  ground- 
work of  a  finished  piece,  as  in  velveteens,  velvet*,  plushes  and 
piled  carpets.  Groups  t,  to  embrace  all  fabric*  In  which  one 
portion  of  the  warp  is  twisted  partially,  or  wholly,  round  anotba 
portion,  as  in  gauies  and  lappet  clotba.  Although  some  fabriia 
do  not  appear  to  fall  into  any  ol  the  above  divisions,  and  in 
other*  the  essential  leatuna  of  two  (»  more  groups  are  combiiwl, 
yet  the  grouping  eaumented  above  is  sufficiently  indusive  for 
most  piuposes. 

The  fabiia  ipdnded  in  Group  l  are  affected  by  Ae  nature  and 
dcMenbi  01  the  yams  employed  in  their  comlnHtiDn.  by  ealour.  ei 
by  Iha  Kbems  of  iotenccliog  the  threads.  The  biob  inpoRas 
section  of  this  gnwp  »  PItim  CIMJt.  In  which  tk«  warp  and  ■efc 
tfanads  an  approsunatdy  equal  In  thicknas  an]  cloaenaa.  and 
pass  over  sod  under  each  other  alternalelv.  SB  in  6£.  i.  which  sbaws 
a  design,  plan  and  two  seetions  cf  plain  clwu  Sucn  a  fabric  mnild, 
thtRlore,  anicar  Is  adout  ol  but  sikbt  onameDtatioo.  yel  this  it 


khown  at  fif .  a.    Colour  may  akio  bv  enployed  to  oeaameot 
brics,  and  il>  umplctt  anpjjcaticq  pcodiBCi  stl^e*  and  d 

ally  pioductiont  of  the  loom,  as  Is  the  ease  with  ta 


Fio.  1.— Plain  Cloth. 

■le  u  once  the  oldett  and  mon 
lulilcL     Tapcilries  only  differ  fi 

psni.CDlDured  thre^.     Many  hm  ...._ _ 

recovered  [rootaadeai  Eaypuaaand  Feruviaa  tnmba.  aad  many  an 
■till  produced  in  the  Gobelins  and  olbec  cckibialcd  naaulactaiie* 

Importance  to  plain  cloth  on  account  of  their 

ibs^lf^nia. 
warp  and  weft  are 

rheo  ufnibr  quantities  of  warp  arid  wtfi  arc  upoa 
Lr>e  isce  ot  a  imoiic.  unequal  when  one  let  of  ibteads  greatly  pre- 

•IijJ  Slid  lirft  threadi  to  complete  tT*  Khcrae  of  inleriKliont. 
If  the  ribs  lorm  anflea  o(  4S  dema,  the  warp  and  weft  thread!  per 
inch  are  about  equal  in  ntiniber,  but  for  an  unennal  twin  the  malerial 
most  in  evideM  thould  be  deeeii  and  lir-esi.  The  angle  famed  may 
be  Kreaier  oe  liB  than  u  degiTes,  as  In  Rki  J,  6;  if  Brraier.  the  warp 
prejv>nij«ale!.  if  ten.  the  weft  preponderalei.  Twilli  are  lViii»4 
and/oKy;  both  terms  rder  to  the  schemes  d  intersecting.    In  the 
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may  be  intnalucRl  bHiHm  thi  lib*,  u  Ig  GgL  5.  6  lad  7,  • 

brokfll  up  iato  ^kues.  loinis«-  anuam  and  oUba  rtOlBctrk^ 
dcugni:  ill  o(  which  nay  bt  pradutrd  by  rrvrtilngi  in  tSe  cKasoiul 
Vim.  qr  by  ttvtnflK  w  wrave  vJ  jip  unequal  t»UL  Fit  fl  b  ■ 
figjag,  iikindy»  a  twifl  Rvcnol  In  one  direction^  Fig.  9  iajgiamniwl. 


Fio.  S-— Upriehi  Tuin.  Fic.  &— Rediniag  Twit 

ot  a  iwHl  nvtned  In  two  directkiu.  and  fig.  m  a  a  diaper,  « 1 
unequal  twill  whiEh  givei  a  waip  EacE  in  one  place  and  a  well  Fa 
in  iBoltKr.  Stlini  and  Kllani  tana  another  important  lectinn 
Groupl.    InaKlinlhebulkolth      -■ ■■- ■- 

Ijmcnt  a  imooth.  pAiIcmkH  appi. 
the  tcbene  dI  inursKIiuiia,  in  fan  u 
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Fid.  8.— Zisag. 
ufb  togellKr  10  render  ^ 


From  five  to  vpwaidi  oE  thiTty  Ihrcadi  ol  warp  j 
to  complete  the  varioui  ithemo  of  inteneclL 
betirten  tlie  inuniriioai  are  equal  the  wcavT 


Fie.9--Dian 

«,nd.                       Fic.  10.- 

-Daper. 

s}%^ 

veraaybeoro- 

duod/reat'facilitiea 

ofomatne 

nlalion.     B 

be  perfect 

rp.  Iheol 

^a£' 

rcfabrkil 

which  both  vtt  of  thcndj 

al  effrrts.  and 

S3"™y 

b*  taken  aa 

typical  of  i&o«  warp  ard 

ne  welt  (abiica 

thai  ai»  BiuKd  Wy  Ini(nlarfy  Roiled  —Herafc, « 

aifl  uniformly  or  irTC|iilarty  distributed,  and  v 

Group  3  iBcludea  all  iHclfed  and  r 

itendBl  lor  men'*  wcw  »r  often  tocjW,  the  diject  of  whkh  it  w 
in  mtcbt  aad  bulk  to  ■  this  tBUm  mthout  huetferint  with  tlw 


eflecta.    Eilli«  warp  or  wilt  may  be  wed  aa  batUn)-,  If  tha 

E  in  the  latter  ibeie  are  two  Knca  of  welt  to  one  Kiica  of  waip 

thiada,  The  lace  nuieiial  ia  aupirpoaed  upco  that  of  the  back, 
but  the  tatn  of  face  Ihieadi  mav  be  one  or  two  to  one  of  back.  In 
oidet  (o  avoid  dialucbliq  tbi  lace  wnve,  only  thoae  thread!  an 
iHed  to  iHiid  tbe  backing  that  an  hidden  oatha  lace,  as  ia  fi^,  13, 

Aiifauweft:  B  back  vxfi.  and  ibo  cirdea  an  wvp  thieadai  of 
tbe  latur  C  D,  aie  beneath  both  B  and  A.  Thii  diagrara  will  aem 
equally  at  a  lanmUHliuil  Kciion  gf  ■  waip-hackcd  fabric.  If  A 
lepnacnta  a  thma  of  face  warp,  B  a  tkiead  of  back  virp  and  Ibc 
liickn  are  welt  (hiuda.    Wdt  backinf  it  capable  of  (lying  a  mon 


nod  adds  la  the  cloth  tenth.  gmrrmUi 

,  — ,.-_ 'o  leriea  of  dificfentJy  oolouml  vilts  <■ 

sgitf  the  mhetatiica.  in  which  ^^^ 

■  may  be  aimilariy  Ainnd  oa  l^^l 

by  tauaing  the  thread!  of  the  |UJUf 


stantly  above  tbe  other.  ■•  in  backed 

ckithi,  both  aidae  mav  be  aimilar  or  di>-  '^llwiMgnntgWtFt 
aUnilai  in  cskHir  and  pattern.  FaWia  *  ~  f^T'^' 
^:fl^Jl^S^^Z  ™  F>=.  iS-^-Ucked 
leric!  of  the  other  act.  and  they  inayyieU  iialinc. 

Rvcfiible  or  onesided  dotha.  A  iround  leitun  may  have  extra 
■natslal  placed  above  or  bekiw  it,  at  In  fig.  is.  where  a  doign 
aad  tonvcne  aectioa  ol  the  doth  *r  given^  tbe  waved  linea  and 
elldea  repnant  a  ciw-sectun  of  plain  cknh  and  A  ia  a  thread  ol 

Matly  for  figuring.  Commend  ctoAf  mud  have  at  least  twn  leUnm. 
and  be  as  dutinct  in  character  ai  if  woven  b  aepante  kioma;  they 
have  many  odvantaan  on  iMcked  ckaha.  thus:  the  same  dniga 
and  colouring  may  be  praduced  on  both  lida)  when  hulk  aad 
wsght  an  required  a  line  urface  Isatnre  may  be  knmed  iTvir  a 
gniiind  of  Inferior  material,  and  soft  welt  be  imatA  between  the 
upper  and  k<nr  texlurei.  The  fabric  la  nwre  peifect  and  admka 
d(  cither  simple  or  daborate  patierrit  bang  wroont  upon  the  surfaces 
_j..._- — 1 .. ■-  — '-piqutaandiiiatelasai.   Onetenn* 
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back  weaves,  the  design,  and  a  tnnsvene  aectioD  of  a  compound 
cloth  wHh  two  threads  of  face  warp  and  weft  to  one  of  back,  and 
both  are  stitched  together.  The  ctreles  in  the  upper  and  lower 
fines  represent  face  and  bacic  warps  respectively,  and  A,  B,  C  are 
weft  threads  placed  in  the  upper  and  tower  textures.    Loom-madt 

tapestries  dnd  figured  repps  form  another 
section  of  Group  a.  As  oompaied  whb 
true  tapestries,  the  loom>made  articles 
have  more  Unuted  colour  schemes,  and 
their  figured  effects  may  be  obtained  from 
warp  as  well  aa  wefti  whether  interlaced 
to  form  a  plain  face,  or  left  floating  more 
or  less  loosely.  Every  weft  thread,  in 
\t  passing  from  aelvage  to  selvage,  is  taken 

__,^ :|   to  the  surface  where  required,  the  other 

r-.^   wn  —n..,^,^.,»A      portions  being  bound  at  the  back.    Some 
F^S^*^  apecimens  are  levcraiblc.  others  are  one- 

raoiK.  sided,  but,  however  numerous  the  warps 

and  wefts,  only  one  texture  is  produced.  When  an  extra  warp  of 
fine  material  is  used  to  bind  the  wefts  firmly  together  a  plain  or  twill 
weave  shows  on  both  sides.  If  a  single  warp  is  cqipbyed,  two  or 
mora  wtfto  form  the  figure,  and  the  warp  sddom  floats  upon  the 
surface.  Where  warps  do  assist  to  form  figure  it  nrely  happens 
that  more  than  three  can  be  used  without  overcrowding  the  reed. 

Fig.  17  gives  the  design,  and  a  transverse 

•ectlon  of  a  reversible  tapestry  in  four 

colours,  two  of  which  are  warps  and  two 

wefts.    If  either  warp  or  weft  is  on  the 

'*04SJ3tn'S^^ff9SfFS  surface,  corresponding  threads  are  be* 

s«fcs  s  aflUwr^^JWiJ  neath.  The  bent  lines  represent  weft  and 

Fic.  17.— Tapestry  with  the  drcles  warp.     Fipired  tepfsjmts 

Two   Warps   and   Two  from  plam  ones  m  havuig  threads  of  one, 

\^£ft^  or  more  than  one,  thick  warp  floated  over 

thick  and  thin  wieft  alike;  or,  in  having 
several  differently  coloured  warps  from  which  a  fixed  number  <m 
threads  are  lifted  over  each  thick  weft  thread:  the  face  of  the 
texture  is  then  uniform,  and  the  figure  ia  due  to  colour. 

Croups.  Pikd  Pabries.'^lti  all  methods  of  weaving  hitherto 
dealt  with  the  warp  and  weft  threads  have  been  laid  in  longitudinal 
and  tnnsverse  parallel  lines.  In  piled  fabrics,  however,  portions  of 
the  weft  or  warp  assume  a  vertical  positioii.  If  the  former  there  are 
two  series  of  weft  threads,  one  being  intersected  with  the  warp  to 
form  a  firm  ground  texture,  the  other  oeing  bound  into  the  ground  at 
regular  intervals,  as  in  the  design  and  transverK  section  of  a  velveteen, 
fig.  i8;  the  drdes  and  wavM  lines  form  plain  cloth,  and  the  loose 

thread  A  is  a  pile  pick.  After  leaving 
the  loom  all  threads  A  are  cut  by  push- 
ing a  knife  lengthwise  between  the  plain 
doth  and  the  pile.  As  each  pick  is 
severed  both  pieces  rise  vertically  and  the 
fibres  open  out  as  at  B.  Since  the  pile 
threads  are  from  two  to  six  times  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  ground,  and  rise 
from  an  immense  number  of  places,  a  uni- 
form brush-like  surface  b  formed.    Raised 
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Fic  i8.~Velvetecn. 


figires  are  produced  by  carrying  the  threads  A  beneath  the  ground 
doth,  where  no  figure  is  required,  so  that  the  knife  shall  oaly  cut 
those  portions  of  toe  pile  weft  that  remain  on  the  surface.  The  effect 
upon  the  face  varies  with  the  distribution  of  the  binding  points,  and 
the  length  of  pile  ia  determined  by  the  distance  separatiiig  one  point 
from  another. 

CkmiUc— When  chenille  is  oaed  in  the  oonstmctioo  of  figured 
weft-pile  fabfici,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  two  weaviM  opetationsL 
namely,  one  to  f umirit  the  chenille,  the  other  to  place  it  ia  the  final 
iabric.  Chenille  ia  made  from  groups  of  warp  threads  that  are 
eeparatcd  from  each  other  by  considerable  intervals;  then,  multi- 
coloured  wcfu  are  passed  from  side  to  side  in  accordance  with  a 
predetermined  scheme.  This  fabric  is  next  cut  midway  between  the 
groups  of  warp  into  longitudinal  strips,  and,  if  revenible  fabrics 
such  as  table<overB  and  curtains  are  reouired,  each  strip  is  twitted 
axially  until  the  protruding  ends  of  weit  rediate  from  the  core  of 
warp,  and  form  a  cylinder  of  pile.  In  the  second  weaving  this 
chenille  is  folded  backward  and  forward  in  a  second  waip  to  lav  the 
colours  in  their  appointed  places  and  pile  projects  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric  If  chenille  ia  intended  for  carpets,  the  ends  of  pile  weft 
are  bent  in  one  direction,  and  then  woven  utto  the  upper  svnaoa  of  a 
strong  ground  texture. 

Warp.pUei  Fatrici  have  at  least  two  aeries  of  waip  threads  to  one 
of  weft,  and  are  more  varied  in  structure  than  weft-piled  fabrics, 
because  they  may  be  either  plain  or  figured,  and  have  tlieir  surfaces 
cut.  looped  or  both. 

Veheis  and  Pluske*  are  woven  angle  and  doabla.  la  the  fanner 
case  both  ground  and  pile  warps  are  intersected  with  the  weft,  but 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  picks  the  pile  threads  are  lifted  over  a 
arire.  which  la  subsequently  withdrawn;  if  the  wire  ia  furnished 
with  a  knife  at  its  outer  extremity,  in  withdrawing  it  the  pile  threads 
are  cut,  but  if  the  wire  is  pointed  a  line  of  loops  remains,  as  in  terry 
velvet*  Fig.  19  is  the  design,  and  two  longitudinal  sections  of  a 
Utrecht  velvet*  The  circles  at  A  are  weft  threads,  and  the  bent 
Unc  is  a  pile  thread,  part  of  which  is  shown  cut.  another  part  being 


looped  over  a  wire.   At  B  the  circles  are  repeated  to  abow  fiofw  tht 
ground  warp  intersects  the  weft. 

DoMe  Fimtkes  consist  of  two  distinct  ground  textures  which  are 
kept  far  enough  apart  to  ensure  the  requisite  Ingth  of  pile.  As 
weaving  proceeds  tne  pile  threads  are  interlaced  mth  each  aeriea  of 
weft  threads,  and  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  The  uniting  pile 
material  b  next  severed  midway  between  the  ujpper  and  lower 
textures,  and  two  equal  fabrics  result.    Fig.  ao  gives  three  longi- 
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tudinal  sections  of  a  double  pile  fabric.  The  circles  A,.B  are  weft 
threads  in  the  upper  and  kmer  fabrics  respectively;  the  lines  that 
interlace  with  these  wefts  are  pile  warp  threads  which  pau  vertically 
from  one  fabric  to  the  other.  At  C^,  D  the  circles  are  repeated  to 
show  how  the  ground  warps  intersect  the  wefts,  and  at  E  toe  arrows 
indicate  the  cutting  point. 

Figured  Warp-ptte  Fabrics  are  made  with  regular  and  irregular 
cut  and  kwped  surfaces.  If  regular,  the  effect  is  due  to  colour,  and 
this  again  may  be  accomplished  in  various  wajrs,  such  as  (o)  by 
knotting  tufts  of  coloured  threads  upon  a  warp,  as  in  Eastern  cairpcts; 
(6)  by  printing  a  fabric  after  it  leaves  the  loom ;  if)  by  printing  each 
pile  thread  before  placing  it  in  a  loom,  so  tha;  a  pattern  shall  be 
formed  simultaneously  with  -a  pile  surface,  as  in  tapestry  carpets; 
((f)  by  providing  several  sets  01  pile  threads,  no  two  of  which  are 
similar  m  colour;  then,  if  five  sets  are  available,  one-fifth  of  all  the 
pile  warp  must  be  lifted  over  each  wire,  but  any  one  of  five  colours 
may  be  selected  at  any  place,  as  in  Bnissds  and  Wilton  carpets. 
Fig.  21  b  the  dcsgn,  and  a  longitudinal 
section  of  a  Brussels  carpet.   The  circles  | 

represent  two  tiers  of  weft,  and  the  lines ■ 

01  pile  threads,  when  not  lifted  over  a 

wire  to  form  loops,  are  laid  between  the 

wefts;   the  ground  warp  interlaces  with 

the  weft  to  bind  the  whole  together. 

When  the  surface  of  a  piled  fabric  is 

irregular,  also  when  cut  and  looped  pile 

are  used  in  combination,  design  b  no 

longer  dependent  upon  colour,  for  in  the  Ftc.  3i.«— Bnisads  Carpet. 

former  case  pile  threads  are  only  lifted 

over  wires  where  required,  at  other  places  a  flat  texture  Is  formed. 

In  the  latter  case  the  entire  surface  of  a  fabric  is  covered  with  pile, 

but  if  the  figure  b  cut  and  the  ground  looped  the  pattera  will  be 

distinct. 

Group  4.  Crossed  Weamni. — ^Thb  group  iiKludes  all  fabrics  ia 
which  the  warp  threads  intertwist  amongst  themselves  to  give 
intermediate  effects  betureen  ordinary  weaving  and  bee.  as  in 
gauzes.  Abo  those  in  which  some  warp  threads  are  laid  trans- 
versely in  a  piece  to  imitate  embroidery,  as  in  bppets. 

Piam  Cauu  embodies  the  principles  that  underbe  the  oanstructioa 
of  all  crossed  woven  textiles.  In  these  fabrics  the  twisting  of  two 
warp  threads  together  leaves  large 
interstices  between  both  warp  and 
weft.  But  althoui^  light  ana  open 
in  texture,  gauae  fabrics  are  tho 
firmest  that  can  be  made  from  a 
given  quantity  and  quality  of 
materia].  One  warp  thread  from 
each  pair  b  made  to  crass  the  other 
at  every  pick,  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  alternately,  therefore  the 
same  threads  arc  above  every  pick, 
but  since  in  crossing  from  side  to 
side  they  pass  below  the  reroainins  threads,  all  are  bound  securely 
together,  aa  in  fig.  33,  where  A  b  a  longitudinal  section  and  B  a  plan 
of  yauxe. 

Lena  b  a  musfin  composed  of  an  odd  number  of  picks  of  a  plain 
weave  followed  by  one  pick  of  gauae.  In  texture  it  b  heavier  thaa 
gaitfe.  and  the  cracka  are  farther  apart  transversely. 

famcy  Camm  may  be  made  in  many  ways,  such  as  (a)  by  using 
crossing  threads  that  differ  in  colour  or  count  from  the  reraaining 
threads,  provided  they  are  subjected  to  slight  tensile  strain;  (fr) 
by  causing  some  to  twist  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left  simulune- 
ously;  (e)  by  combining  gauze  with  another  weave,  as  plain,  twill. 
satin,  brocade  or  pile:  (a;  by  varying  the  number  of  threads  that 
cross,  and  by  causing  those  threads  to  entwine  so'cral  ordinary 
threads;  (e)  by  passing  two  or  more  weft  threads  into  each 
crossing,  aod  operating  any  assortment  of  crossing  threads  at 
pleasure. 
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Fig.  13.— UppM  Fs  _ 

tbe  msM  clibnue  and  bcautitul  •pRin^  oi  oie'manr'a  ait 
have  ben  manufactitml  upon  tinple  machipexy* 
Wutiwt  UatUatry. 
Tbe  longitudinil  Ihmdi  o[  a  fabric  are  called  mrp,  ctine, 
twbt  and  organzine,  and  the  Inuvcne  Uueadi  aie  well,  shoal, 
woof,  ttUiag  and  tram.  A  k»m  tor  intenccting  llieie  acveiat 
Ihreada  muit  provide  for:  (i)  Sbedduig;  nanidy.  Taisiiig  and 
lowering  the  wirp  threads  in  a  prrdetennuinl  sequence  ao  fts  to 
form  two  linca  between  which  the  weft  mzy  be  passed,  (s) 
Ftckiogf  or  placing  iine>  ol  weft  between  the  divided  waip. 
ii)  Bea(iDg.|ip,  or  atriking  each  weft  thread  into  ila  af^ninted 
position  in  the  fabric.  (*)  Letling^Jff,  or  holding  the  waip  tense 
and  JeLveting  it  u  weaving  proceeds  (s)  Taking-up,  or  drawing 
away  xbe  doth  u  manulaauted.  (6)  Temples,  lor  stretching 
the-  fabric  widihwbe  in  order  to  prrvent  the  edge  (breads  ol  a 
ynrp  ftom  injuring  the  reed,  and  from  breaking.  Power  looms 
require  tlie  above-muoed  conliivanco  to  act  automat  ically, 
aixl  in  addition;  (7)  A  wdl-fork,  la  atop  a  loom  when  Ibe 
weft  becoma  exhausted  or  break*.  (8)  Mechanum  f«  stopping 
a  loom  when  the  shuttle  fails  to  mch  its  appointed  boi.  (g) 
For  weaving  aosa  stripes,  multiple  shuttle  boxes  are  seeded 
to  bring  diSc  ......  .... 


me.  (10}  In  lome  kwtns  ■  device  for  anlomatii 
ejecting  a  spent  cop,  pim  or  shuttle,  and  ioierting  a  full 
is  requisite,  (11)  IE  a  weaver  haa  to  attend  10  a  greater  nur 
of  looms  than  usual,  a  device  lor  at<^>ping  a  loom  when  a  1 
thread  fails  is  essential 

Tin  Ba^-lMm.— Dating  the  1 7(h  and  (he  firet  hall  of  tin 


y  had  been  < 
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Fic.  14.— Diairam  of  Hand-Uuni. 

used  to  manufacturEa  given  fabric  were  similar  In  essentiBls,  altboufh 
in  sirucFLinil  delaili  they  diffeicd  greally.     Pnor  lo  the  invention  of 

for  generaTions  been  applied  10  the  lund-looin,  and  iLtMcquently 
the  Jacquard  machine  and  multiple  shuttle  bows  represent  the 
chief  chancn.  A  hind-tocjm  as  used  in  Eumpe  al  the  pnacnl  lime 
(see  fig.  14)  bai  the  warp  ci^led  evenly  upon  a  bean  whow  gudgesnt 


aia  Ud  In  nen  stefa  lorniad  la  (b*  fooa  fnadng.   Two  ropt)  aa 

nUtS  nmid  this  beam,  aod  iMi^ned  to  pnveot  the  waip  (r«a 

bdng  given  of  (as  freely.    From  tbe  beam  the  thnads  paie  altar- 

—Mr  over  and  uader  (wo  lease  nds,  (ben  separately  thnauh  the 

eyesol  (he shedding  hamge,  in  pairs  between  the  denuof  a  read,  and 

linallytbeyareallaehedlaadMiniOeT.   For _.ii ~»i_  1 — 1.1. 

an  used  to  form  sheds,  but  (01  laiie  ones  1 

required.    Heakb  may  be  luiJe  ol  twine,  of 

into  which  mcial  eye^  isIIkI  nails,  an  (hrm 

consist  of  a  number  of  sErinn  which  are  sec 

upon  Moden  taiba  caHed  stalls,  and  eacfa  1 

the  midiUe  to  rorm  a  smsU  eye.    From  two  I 

shafis  any  be  emplaTed,  bat  the  healds  ihey  1 

•fsal  the  number  0)  thnads  in  the  snrp. 

eQialiy  or  nnequany  distributed  upon  (he  sbalts  a 

nani*  of  the  patten  to  be  wovea,  and  the  thread 

(hmigh  the  eyes  in  a  pRdetemined  order.    The  t 

wspended  Irwn  pulleys  or  Icven.  and  the  kiwer  oa 

directly  or  indirectly  to  tnadles  placed  near  the  Hoi 


f  twine  kxns 
they  usually 


These  bcakb  will  be 


!.  3».-Wcavcr-s  Reed. 


ie  ID  side,  li  la  made  by  plaeiiK  Mnpa  el  Aliened  wiie  between 
10  half  nnnd  ribs  of  wood,  and  binilii^  the  whole  ITjaether  by 
iHinc  taiml  Iwine  between  ihe  wiia  and  round  the  ribs.    Such 


r  poriion  of  a  baiien.  which  Is  suspended 

■  mm  inc  uj,|ja-  iianmuiK  M  Ihe  looAi.  In  fnjnl  of  (he  reed,  and 
immedjaiely  below  (he  warp,  (he  prcjecdog  ballen  forms  a  race  lor 
the  diuttle  lo  (ravel  apsn  Iron  side  (o  dde.    Before  Kay's  hiventkia 

■  AuRle  was  thrown  betsreen  (he  di<rfded  warp  and  caugh(  a(  the 
opposite  aelvase,  bui  Kay  conilnued  the  projecting  batten  0 
sides  of  the  warp  apace,  and  constructed  boxes  at  each  end. 
each  box  be  mounted  a  si^ndlc.  and  upon  1 
Riiwta  mnniPMil  hnth  nicken  (0  a  stick  whi 

i(h  the  left  hand  he 


leadle  i*  preaied  d< 

le  reed,  arid  the  deprTMe 
r  way  is  thus  provided  la 


itrolled  (he  tuden. 
(  to  form  a  shed!  (he 
ol  (he  shed  is  brought 


huttte. 


I  picker  an 


(be  shuttle  Irom  one  boa  to  ihe  other.    Tbe  baLie 
loiwanl.  and  the  teed  bgts  up  tbe  weft  Icll  b^  the  inuiiie 

ihe  reium  movement  of  (he  shnttle.  (he  bst  tengith  of  wi 
wnpiwd  between  Intersecting  warp  threads,  and  the  r 
n.,n>-mmu  fotlow  In  teiular  suocetsKin  (srt  lig.  ^). 
I  where  the  wdt  lorms  particoloured  strfp 


also  where  diflertnt  ci^ 


re  iBcd,  shuttles,  equal  in  number 


i.  The  lease  rods  by  which  the  ing.  aiKl  also  lor  beating-^ip. 

c,  c.  Two  pairs  of  sbaftscontaining  /.  The  cloth  beam- 
to  tbe  cokiura.  counta  or  naterisls.  miiai  be  pnjvided.  By  Robert 
Kay's  invention  of  raultiole  shut  lie  boics,  In  1760.  much  of  (he  tune 
lost  through  changing  ihuciles  by  hand  was  pnrsmiied.  His  drop 
bvrei  coftust  of  trays  lonned  in  lierB  and  fitted  Into  the  ordinary 
shuttle  boici.  Each  tray  is  capable  ol  botding  a  shuiiLe,  and  by 
operating  a  lever  and  plug  with  The  forelinger  and  thumb  of  the 
lelt  band,  the  trays  may  be  laiied  and  k>wered  al  pleaiure  to  bring 


B  formerly  produced 
is'fi»S^™ 


— large  figured  effects  w 


■ttaclnl,  and  a  lew 


>d>  to  tc  lUicd 


__.,      ..j'i>un3'ia__. 
■uendtd  (o  (he  talten . 


mA  Into  m  parajtcl 

E'."S.;rKf , „. ._ 

(he  laD}s  were  bunched  tocctber. 
By  putbng  at  a  buncK  ot  looH  the 
limple  corda  were  deOccled  imI 

uoOed  by  ihem  to  beliti 

'         ■       '  ■  UDdiltUlbHl. 


duand.  In  17 
looped  Uriog  II 
•impUm  loj  My 


J*ci 


L[de,  the  loop*,  thv  pi^Leytaod  the  draw-boy  ol  the 
UD(ian,_bu[  other  pini  of  Ibr  hHmnm  remain  vD- 

1  eodlea  hand  t^  peifocntcd  paper  by  irhich  the 
■hod  could  be  Kiccied.  In  173VM.  Fakon  nn- 
chiK  once  known  u  the  jKouud  and  opcnted  it 
liun  of  paifotucd  catdi,  bm  it  wu  atiBcbcd  to  the 
i  nquiRd  ■  dnw-boy  to  muipulate  it.  In  1745 
— i.j  :. i.j„  Bouebon'i  bandol 


by  vnipler 


the  pulle);  bot  previoui]] 

It  i>  ud  that  iboul  the  year  igoi  I.  M.  Jai^quaid  wai  called  upon 
..    .     J  ,  „nai„  i^m  BelonEme  to  the  •lalc.  in 

thii  he  undoubtedly  ■eiMiiiplished.  In  or 
d  Ibe  limple  and  all  but  a  Eewinchctol  the 
le  idand  Falcon'a  appaiatus  Inimediately 

.  .. _. -om  and  aevcrally  attached  the  upper  pDrtiona 

of  the  neck  cordi  to  the  hooka:  all  of  which  Vaucanson  had  previ- 
ouftlytlone.  He  then jxrforated  each  faceofaouadraneuUrfraED^ 
uiedby  Falcon  to  ruide  the  carda  to  the  dnW'boy,  and  tioce  known 
ai  the  cylindn — and  invented  mcaiB  nheteby  the  tylindet  could  be 
tvade  (o  elide  horiaonlally  to  and  fro,  and  at  each  outward  journey 
nuke  one-quaiter  of  »  levolution.  Cardi  were  10  held  upon  thu 
cyhnder  by  pen  that  at  each  rotatory  movement  one  wubrouiht 
into  acdofl  and  another  moved  away-  By  mcani  of  two  treadle* 
j^aced  beneath  the  warp  one  weaver  could  opcrar 
The  cyliad^  wai  controlled  with  one  loot,  the  ae 
the  other .  andbotb  handi 


.  p  thread!  are  railed  by  row*  of 
t».  — ,.^„„„w^  SeeD.  B^.  >7.  Theae  ire  beot  at  both 
■mitiea  and  an  normally  supported  upon  a  bottom  board  C. 
h  la  perforated  to  permit  the  ivck-  corda  fiom  the  harneaa 
athlohi  attached  to  the  bsolia.  Each  of  a  aerin  of  horiioalal 
■e  p(  which  ii  ihown  enlatxed  and  detached  at  Ibe 

hook.  The  (tiaiRht  ends  of  the  needlei  proirride  about  one-quaner 
«( an  inch  Ihisuth  a  prrfonted  needle  board  C.  but  the  looped  end> 
reat  i^iob  h«i»  (Aaced  in  tieta.    A  wire  paaied  ihiouih  -"  -"■-  ' 


In  ■  Jacquird  machine  tt 


fool  ol  the  drawii 


_ _    ._       (SSy'n 

be  lifted  with  the  iritle,  and  the  aelectioo  ia  made  by  a  ' 

liaiurbeif^Bui  if  a  i^Twhich  i^  ^'petfora'ted'in'e 
ce.  ia  ioterpoaed  between  the  cylinder  and  the  nee 


j^jI^-pjI"* 


look^ia 


, „ idi,  ita  Uadea  will  enrage 

rail  vertical  hotdsand  lift  then,  but  IhoiediikicBted  by 
will  remain  unlifted  5o  loon  aa  the  pceiainf  force  iH 
moved  from  the  needlea  the  elasticl^  of  the  iptin(a 
1  needlea  and  faooki  to  tbeir  normal  poaitioBa.  Caiw  are 


cylinder  I  the  number  req 

number  of  weft  thread*  in 

drawn  out  and  tamed  by  each  upward  fnovern 

and  reftored  to  Ibe  needk*  by  each  downward  n 


dealfn<  after  whk 


int  brinE*  Steward  a  frAh  card.    A*  tbe  aiBt;  ri 

hook*  a  ilied  it  fomied»  and  a  thread  of  wef  t  i*  paaea  acnjH 

I.    The  friHe  then  deacend*  and  the  operation  i*  repealed 
a  near  eonbination  al  lifted  thiiad*  for  each  lard.    A 
d  may  contalB  fn»  100  to  1»0  hook*  and  necdk*i  and 

jacquan]'*  time  attempt*  have  been  made  to  diijieoie  witb 
needle*,  tprinn,  card*,  the  cylinder  and  several  other  parttj 
e*  havB  abo  been  vpedally  deviened  for  cAtctlag  ecoDomiea 
nanalacture  of  certain  fabric*:  but  allhan|h  aome  of  tbeie 
are  u*ed  in  diffcicnt  aectiont  of  the  ioduat^,  the  HOfle  lift 
d  remain*  unchanged,  euept  in  it*  detail*,  which  have  been 
i  to  give  ereater  certainty  of  action  to  tbe  movinf  part*. 
I  ne  moat  far-rrachinf  chJuige*  are  directly  due  to  efforta  made  to 
adapl  the  Jacquard  to  fait  running  power  looms.  Alfred  Barkiw. 
John  and  William  Croaalcy.  aod  others,  devised  meana  whereby  Iwq 


iiSiiS 


Ic 

jiooki  could  csntrol  the  la. 

sf''hai>la.'"one  (rilcm  a 

lifted  for  the  first  ahed.  the  other  hook  can  begin  to  rise  loi  a  second 
shed  unmcdiately  the  £rat  begins  to  fall.  About  half  the  liEa* 
origlaally  needed  tor  sbeddinf  ia  thu*  navcd ,  and  aa  a  result  Jacquard 

PreearMi  Watf  tai  Wtft  iS  lf«mi(.— The  power  loom  b  inly 
onrolaaeiKs  o4  machines  which  revoluiioniiedwea^^ng.  AUhouik 
...1.,  : ,  ... , j:.. V  .-  ^«,  h,  viriw* 

rp  and^wdt 

Stockport,  perceived  1I  . 

divivonof  labour,  weavingcouldbebroufht  in _  . 

recently  invented.  i[Hnning  machinery.  He,  thereftrc.  *ei  nimieu 
the  task  of  idvinc  the  [Hiblciu  involved,  and  by  inventinf  the 
beam  warper,  the  dmslng  sidng  machine,  the  shullk  lonpie,  and 
the  pin  cop,  he  enabled  the  power  loom  to  became  a  fader  in  the 
teitOe  InduiliT.  The  term  preparatiofi  embrace*  windioi,  warfJiw, 
aiainf.  Yorkshire  tiresaing.  draving-in.  twisting  nod  occaaioaal^ 
other  operations. 
H'(/lli'tiul)>i(.— Welt  yams  invariably  receive  dmphir  netlmeiK 

pan  direct  to  the  loom  unlet*  thelt  dlmenuoni  arc  uniuited  to  the 
ihutllea.  in  which  case  they,  together  with  well*  bleached  ot  d>ed 


p*  of  tuita' 


enter  a  rectannilar  hole  in  a  whi 

tin  drum.    A  Ihrcsid  Ii  attached 

guider  lead*  It  to  atid  fro  inaide  the  ahaper. 


nm  wmdeES  diPcr  greaily  n 
umiihed  with  t:onkaT  shapcr*. 

Hr'wrlicaHy'  or  'fociaowllly, 

whfcrS  driven^rom  a  centr^ 
mnriDD  rata,  and  a  vibratiog 

idWand  [:4m 


by  diewer*.  Cop  irindffs  are  chiefly  used  fo 
(hey coil  upon, bare ipindlet.  Bvthitmeanja 
can  ba  plaod  in  a  thuttic  than  when  [um*  are  u 


MACHINBRYl 
War, 


WEAVING 


coariiU  ia  timarfemiK  yara  f raw  oopt,  nag  tpaob 

,  dther  to  warper*,  bobbins  or  cbectea  (tee  CorroN-SmnnMO 
Machinery).  Machioea  for  this  purpose  are  di  two  Idads,  which 
are  known  respectively  as  spiadle  and  drum.  In  the  Cormcr  each 
bobbin  is  placed  upon  a  verticat  spindle  and  rotated  by  frictional 
contact;  a  yarn  guider  meanwhile  rises  and  falls  far  enough  to  lay 
the  threula  in  even  coils  between  the  bobbin  llantes.  In  tae  latter 
each  bobbin,  or  tube,  is  laid  upon  a  rotating  drum  and  a  thread 
guide  moves  latenlly  to  and  fro*,  slowly  for  a  bobbin,  but  quickly 
for  a  tube. 

War^ini^  -The  number  of  longitttdinal  threads  in  a  web  ^nry 
according  to  their  closeness  and  its  breadth.  It  is  the  function  of  a 
warper  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  parallel  threads  for  a  web. 
all  o<  equal  length,  and  to  retain  their  paralleUsm.  Warpersareoi 
three  types,  via.  mill,  beam  and  sectional. 

Miif  warping  is  the  oldest  type  now  in  extenstve  use.    A  miB 

warper  has  a  creel  in  which  from  50  to  upwards  of  300  bobbins  or 

che^KS,  are  supported  horisontaUy  upon  pegs,  and  the  mill  has  a 

vertical  axis  which  carries  three  wheels,  upon  whose  rims  vertical 

staves  are.  fixed  about  i  ft.  apart  to  form  a  reel,  from  5  to  upwards 

of  20  yds.  in  circumference.  The  threads  from  the  cxed  are  threaded 

in  succession  through  leasing  needles,  then  passed  in  groups  of  four 

to  twentjr  threads  between  runners,  and,  finally,  fastened  by  a  peg 

to  the  mill  staves.    The  needles  are  mounted  altematdy  in  two 

frames  which  may  be  moved  up  inclined  planes^  one  to  elevate 

odd  threads,  the  other  even  ones,  and  both  separations  thus  formed 

are  retained  upon  separate  pegs^  this  is  the  lease  which  enables 

a  weaver  to  rndily  fix  tha  position  of  a  broken  thread.    As  the 

mill  rotates  the  threads  form  a  tape  about  i  in.  wide,  and  the  leasing 

apparatus  slides  down  a  post  to  coil  the  threads  spirslly  upon  the 

reel.   When  the  full  length  of  warp  has  been  made  tmemillis  stopped, 

a  half  beer  lease  is  picked  by  hand  from  the  divisions  formed  by  the 

runners,  and  also  retained  upon  pecs.    Thft  mill  next  reverses  its 

direction  of  rotation,  and  as  the  leasing  apparatos  ascends  the 

threads  are  folded  back  upon  themadves,   Hraee,  if  a  nel  is  m  yda 

in  circumference,  and  MO  threads  are  in  use  to  maJce  a  warp  600  yds. 

long,  and  containing  aooo  threads,  the  reel  will  make  y>  rrvoluticms 

(6oo-i-ao«M>)  also  10  reversals,  for  at  each  reversal  aoo  additional 

threads  will  be  added  (aooo -f-aoo*  10).    When  a  warp  is  complete, 

strings  are  passed  throimh  the  leases,  and  it  is  coiled  Into  a  ball, 

loosely  Unked  into  a  cham,  or  dropped  into  a  sheet.    If  a  mill  has 

its  axis  hodsontal  the  leasing  apparatus  must  slide  horixontally. 

WvUing  an  A^oaw.-'After  a  boll  warp  has  been  bleached,  dyed 

or  siaed,  the  half  been  are  laid  amongst  the  teeth  of  a  coane  comb 

to  open  out  the  threads  to  the  necessary  breadth,  in  which  condition 

they  ate  coiled  upon  a  loom  beam. 

Beam  war  pint  *^  the  system  most  exiensivdy  used  in  the  cotton 
trade.  The  creels  for  these  machines  have  an  average  capacity  of 
about  600  bobbins,  and  are  often  V-shaped  in  plan.  In  each  leg  of 
the  V  the  bobbins  are  arranged  in  tiers  of  16  to  20,  and  row  behind 
row.  til*  threads  are  drawn  separately  beteeen  the  dents  of  an 
adjustable  reed,  then  under  and  over  a  scries  of  rollers;  from  here 
they  am  dropped  amongst  the  teeth  of  an  adjustable  comb  and  led 
down  to  a  warpen  beam,  which  rests  upon  uie  surfaqp  of  a  drum. 
As  the  drum  rotates  the  threads  are  drawn  from  the  bobbins  and 
wrapped  in  even  coils  upon  the  beam.  On  most  of  these  machines 
mechanism  is  attached  for  arresting  motion  on  the  fracture  of  a 
thread,  and  also  for  aocnratdy  measuring  and  recording  the  lengths 
of  warp  made.  When  full,  a  warpera  beam  holds  threads  of  much 
greater  length  than  are  needed  for  any  warp,  but  they  are  insuflkient 
in  number.  Thus:  If  500  threads  are  m  use,  and  warps  of  the* 
above-named  particulan  are  required,  four  sinular  beams  must  be 
filled  (3000-1- «x>  •4)  and  the  threads  from  all  are  subsequendy 
united.  The  chief  paru  of  a  beam  warper  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  mill  warper,  provided  that  mechanism  be  employed  to  contract 
the  threads  to  the  form  of  a  loose  rope  and  coil  t^m  into  a  cylindrical 
ball,  which  will  be  subsequendy  treated  as  a  roill  warp.  Or,  one  of 
these  warpers  may  be  furnished  with  paru  which,  when  the  threads 
are  roped,  links  them  loosely  into  a  chain. 

Sccticiui  warping  is  chiefiy  employed  for  oobured  threads  and  its 
outstanding  features  conaut  in  contracting  the  threads  to  form  a 
ribbon  of  irom  $  in.  to  la  In.  wide.  This  ribbon  is  ooiled  upon  a 
block  placed  between  flanip.  and  when  completed  is  set  aside  until 
a  surodent  number  of  similar  sections  have  been  made;  after 
which  they  are  slipped  upon  a  shaft  and  by  endlong  pressure  con- 
verted  into  a  compact  masa*  All  the  threads  are  then  collected  and 
transferred  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  to  a  loom  beam;each  section 
contributing  iu  own  width  to  that  of  the  warp.  ^  Sectional  warps 
are  also  made  upon  horizontal  mills  by  superaosing  the  coils  of  a 
HbboA  of  yarn  upon  a  portion  of  the  staves.  When  tlue  first  section 
it  formed  a  second  is  wound  against  it,  and  the  operadon  continued 
until  flJI  the  sections  have  been  made;  after  which  the  yarn  is  run 
upon  a  loom  beam. 

Yorkskire  dressing  is  used  to  make  striped  lArpa  from  bafled 
war&s  which  have  been  dyed  In  different  colours.  The  operation  is 
as  follows:  The  requisite  nambcr  of  threads  of  any  colour  is  split 
from  a  uniformly  dyed  ball  and  set  aside  until  warps  01  the  remaining 
GoloorB  have  been  ttmilariy  treated.  The  split  sections  from  the 
several  ha\U  collectively  contain  as  many  threads  as  are  needed  for 
a  warp,  but  those  threads  have  still  to  be  placed  in  their  proper 


+45 

la  doMt  by  drawing  diem  In  pdans  of  two  or  four 
between  the  dents  of  a  reed  to  a  predetenniaea  cOHNir  scheme,  then 
all  are  attached!^  a  kxMtt  beam  which  ia  supported  ia  a  frame.  Tha 
beam  n  rotated  by  stepped  oonm  and  gearing,  and  wfaids  the  threads 
upon  itself.  But  in  order  to  hold  the  thraada  taut  th«y  are  passed 
bawtea  weighted  roHcn  and  deflected  by  ban  arranged  ladder* 
wim:  in  paaug  from  one  part  of  tha  madUae  to  another  they  are 
gradually  opened  out  to  tha  width  of  tha  beam. 

•Sume.— In  caem  where  stagle  yama  am  made  from  short  fibrous 
BiatcrlelB|  emooth  eurfams  am  obtained  by  kying  the  outstanding 
ends  of  fibres  npoa  the  thread,  and  lasremng  the  fibra  together  to 
impart  euftcient  atre«gtb>  to  resist  the  stnina  of  weaving.  This  ia 
aooompliriied  either  by  coadflg  a  thread  or  fay  mturatiog  it  with  an 
adhesive  |iaste.  la  haad4oom  days  the  paste  waa  applied  by  brushes 
to  sMMiusei  m  eHWr.bm  of  warp  while  in  a  loom.  But  with  the  advent 
of  mechanical  weaving  it  was  found  necessary  to  siae  a  warp  before 
ptodMt  it  in  a  looen.  Two  aystema  wem  evolved,  the  one  invented 
by  Wuliam  Raddifte  siaes.  dnm  and  beaflM  a  warp  in  one  operation, 
the  yam  is  made  to  paw  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  oetween  a  pair  of 
roUoa,  the  lower  one  being  partly  immened  in  warm  sim.  In 
rotating  this  roller  canim  upon  ita  auifaoe  a  film  of  tiat  which  it 
deposiu  upoa  the  thriida,  while,  fay  presiure,  the  niner  roller 
diatri^utes  the  rim  evenly.  Brnsua  acting  automaticairy  smooth 
down  theJoowfibfesimd  complete  the  distnhntion  of  aae.  As  the 
yara  advanom  ft  is  eeparatea  by  reeda  and  learn  rods,  so  that  in 
pasiiiM  over  steam  cheeta  and  lane  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
threads  may  be  quickly  evapomted.  This  machine  is  a  duplex  one, 
for  the  warpera  beame  are  divided  into  two  setsand  placed  at  opposite 
ends  of  tha  machine.  Both  haKeareoeive  similaf  treatment  a#  they 
move  to  the  centre,  when  the  loom  bmm  b  piaced. 

Tlw  Ball  Warf  ^mir.— ^While  efforta  were  beimr  made  to  perfect 
Raddiffe's  dtrasing  machiae  a  system  of  sislag  bau  irarps  waa  being 
gradually  evolyed  and  thia  syrtem  is  etill  Isigely  employed.  The 
iiiBihini  I  nndsli  nf  i  liiiig  lmiiu.h  iiisirtn  ahirh  a  hi  ih  s  of  roUen  are 
fitted,  either  ia  one  hociaontal  planeor  alteraatdy  in  two  horiaoatsi 
irfanes;  but  over  the  front  end  of  the  trough  a  pair  of  aaoemiiw 
roUen  are  mounted.  The  trough  oontaina  sim,  which  is  maintained 
at  a  boiling  temperature  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  submerge  the 
roUcn.  Twowarps.lntheformof  loomtapes,inay  be  simulmneously 
led  over,  under  and  betwmn  thft  rollers.  As  the  warps  advance  the 
threads  beooma  saturated  with  siaea  and  the  equeemng  rollera  ptem 
out  all  but  a  predetermined  pcroestage^  the  latter  being  regulatol  by 
varying  the  jimssure  of  the  upper  loUer  upon  the  tower  one.  If  more 
UK  be  reouirad  than  caa  be  put  into- the  threads  during  doe  passage 
through  the  machiiie,  they  may  be  similariy  trmted  a  second  time. 
This  piocem  dam  not  lay  all  the  toom  fibrca,  but  the  thrmds  remain 
elastic.  After  siaogr  the  warps  are  passed  backward  and  forward, 
and  over  and  under,  a  set  of  steam-aeated  cyHndera  by  which  the 
moisture  contained  ia  the  threadaia  evaponted;  they  are  next  either 
reballed,  or  wound  upon  a  loom  bmm. 

Slasher  Sidug.-'¥ar  string  cotton  yams  Kadcliffe*s  dressing 
machine  has  to  a  large  extent  been  dispiaoed  by  the  slasher,  but  ia 
some  braochm  01  the  textileiodttstry  it  Is  still  retained  under  varioua 
modifications.  In  a  slasher  the  threada  from  a  number  ef  warping 
beams  are  first  combined  into  one  sheet,  then  plunged  into  a  trough 
filled  with  sim  which  ia  kept  at  a  boiling  temperature  by  perforated 
stmm  pipm:  and  next  squeeaed  between  two  pain  of  rollers  mounted 
inthetrough.  The  under  surfaom  of  the  sisiog  rollera  are  in  the  sise« 
but  the  upper  squeexiag  rollera  am  coveted  with  flanocU  and  rmt  by 

Evitation  upon  the  lower  ooea.  On  leaving  the  rire  trough  tho 
et  of  yam  almost  endrdm  two  steam-heated  cylinden  whose 
diameten  are  re^>ectively  about  6  ft.  and  4  ft. ;  them  quickly  expel 
moisture  from  the  yam,  but  m  much  hwt  is  generated  that  fans 
have  to  be  employed  to  throw  cool  airamongst  the  threads.  The 
yam  is  next  measured,  passed  above  and  below  rods  which  separate 
threada  that  have  been  fastened  together  by  rixe,  smmred  with  piece 
marks,  and  ooiled  upon  a  loom  beam  by  meails  of  a  slipping  friction 
gear.  The  last-named  is  employed  eo  that  the  sunace  speed  of 
winding  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  increasing  diameter  of  tae  loom 
beam.  By  means  of  mechanism  which  greatly  reduces  the  velocities 
of  the  moving  parts,  auicb  necessary  labour  may  be  performed 
without  actually  stopping  the  machine:  this  relieves  the  yarn  of 
strain,  andgivm  better  rizing.  yet  slashed  warps  are  less  clastic  than 
dressed,  or  oalled  sUed  ones,  and  they  lack  the  smoothness  of  dressed 

^ofijl  siting  is  chiefly,  but  not  exclurivcly,  employed  for  bleached 
and  coloured  yams.  Machines  for  doing  this  work  consist  of  a  tank 
which  contains  sim,  flanged  revol>aog  roUen  and  two  hooks.  One 
hook  is.  made  to  rotate  a  definite  number  of  times  in  one  direction, 
then  an  equal  number  the  reverMt  way;  the  other  has  a  weight 
suspenJcd  irom  its  outer  end  and  can  be  made  to  slide  in  and  out. 
Size  in  the  Unk  is  kept  at  the  required  temperature  by  steam  pipes, 
and  "  doles  "  of  hanks  are  suspended  from  the  rollera  with  about 
one-third  their  length  immersed  m  sim.  As  the  hanks  rotate  all  paru 
of  the  yam  enter  the  rim,  and  when  sufficiently  treated  they  are 
removed  from  the  rollera  to  the  hooks  where  they  are  twisted  to 
wring  out  excess,  and  force  in  required  sim.  If  sufficient  size  has 
not  been  added  by  one  trmtment,  when  untwisted,  the  wrong-out 
hanks  are  passed  to  a  rimilar  machine  containing  paste  of  greater 
denrity  than  the  first  there  to  be  again  treated ;  if  necessary  this  may 
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be  foUow«d  by  a  third  passage.  Oa  the  comfiletion  of  siaInK  the 
hanks  are  removed  either  to  a  drying  stove  or  a  drying  machine.  If 
to  the  former,  they  are  suspended  from  fixed,  honsontal  poles  in  a 
spedaUy  heated  ajid  ventilated  chamber.  If  to  the  latter,  loose 
poles  containing  hanks  are  dropped  into  recesses  in  endless  chains, 
and  slowly  earned  through  a  large,  heated  and  ventilated  box.  being 
partially  rotated  the  whde.  On  reaching  the  front  of  the  ben  they 
are  removed,  brushed  and  made  up  into  bundles.  After  which  the 
yarn  is  wound,  warped  and  transferred  to  a  loom  beam. 

DramiMi'iH,  or  enttrint,  is  the  operation  of  passing  warp  threads 
through  the  eyes  of  a  shedding  harness,  in  a  sequence  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  pattern  to  be  produced,  and  the  order  of  lifting 
the  several  parts.  It  is  effected  by  passing  a  hook  through  each 
harness  eye  m  succession,  and  each  time  a  thread  is  placed  in  the 
hook  by  an  attendant,  it  is  drawn  into  an  eye  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
book. 

T\nttiHi  or  homimz  oonsista  in  twisting,  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  the  ends  of  a  new  warp  separately  upon  those  of  an  old  one, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  in  the  eyes  of  the  shedding  harness. 
The  twisted  portions  adhere  snflkiently  to  permit  of  all  b«mg  drawn 
through  the  eyes  simultaneously. 

Tke  Power  Laom.— Little  is  kiiowtiof  the  iltempts  made  before  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  to  control  all  parts  of  a  loom  from  one 
centre,  but  it  is  certain  the  practical  outcome  was  inconsiderable. 
In  the  year  1661,  a  loom  was  set  up  in  Dansig,  for  which  a  claim  was 
made  that  it  could  weave  four  or  six  webs  at  a  time  without  human 
aid,  and  be  worked  night  artd  dav;  this  was  probably  a  ribbon  loom. 
In  order  to  prevent  sudi  a  machine  from  injuring  the  poor  people, 
the  authorities  in  Poland  suppressed  it.aruf  privately  stranglca  or 
drowned  the  inventor.  M.  de  Gennes,  a  French  naval  officer,  in 
167S  invented  a  machine  whose  chief  features  consisted  in  controlling 
the  healds  by  cams,  the  batten  bycams  and  springs  and  the  shuttle 
by  a  carrier.  From  1678  to  1745  little  of  importance  appears  to 
have  been  done  for  the  mechanical  weaving  of  broadcloth.  But  in 
the  last-named  year  M.  Vaucanson  constructed  a  very  ingenious,  self* 
acting  loom,  on  which  the  forerunner  of  the  Jacquard  machine  was 
mounted;  he  also  adopted  de  Gennes's  shuttle  carrier.  All  early 
attempts  to  employ  niechanical  moHvt  power  for  weaving  failea, 
largely  because  inventors  did  not  rcaltae  that  success  could  only  be 
reached  throueh  revolution.  Mechanical  preparing  and  spinning 
machinery  had  first  to  be  invented,  steam  was  needed  for  motive 
power,  arid  the  industry  required  reotiganixation,  whkh  included  the 
abolition  of  home  labour  aiid  the  tntrmluction  of  the  factory  system. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century  it  was  geiierally 
believed  that,  on  the  expiry  of  Arkwri|ht's  patents,  so  many  spinning 
mills  would  be  erected  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  consume  at  home 
the  yarns  thus  produced,  and  to  export  them  would  destroy  the 
weavinjr  industry.  Many^  manufacttirefv  also  maintained  it  to  be 
impossftle  to  devise  machinery  which  would  bring  the  production  of 
doth  up  to  that  of  yarn.  It  was  as  a  protest  against  the  last-named 
assertions  that  Dr  Edmund  Cartwrignt,  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  turned  his  attention  to  mechanical  ireayine.  More 
forturute  than  his  predecessors,  he  attacked  the  problem  after  much 
initial  work  had  been  done,  especially  that  relating  to  mechanical 
•pinning  and  the  factory  system,  for  without  these  no  pot^-er  loom . 
could  succeed.  In  1785  Dr  Cartwright  patented  his  first  power  loom, 
but  it  proved  to  be  valueless.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he 
patentra  another  loom  which  has  served  as  the  model  for  later  in- 
ventors  to  work  upon.  He  was  conscious  that  for  a  mechanically 
driven  loom  to  become  a  comrhcrcial  success,  either  one  person 
would  have  to  attend  several  machines,  or  each  machine  must  have 
a  greater  productive  capacity  than  one  manually  controlled.  The 
thought  and  ingenuity  Desto>wvd  by  Dr  Cartwright  upon  the  realiza* 
tion  of  his  ideal  were  remarkable.  He  added  parts  which  no  loom, 
whether  worked  manually  or  mechanically,  had  previously  been 
provided  with,  namely,  a  positive  let-off  motion,  warp  and  utHTt  stop 
motions,  and  sizing  the  warp  while  the  loom  was  in  action.  With  thrs 
machine  he  commeiKed.at  Doncaster,  to  manufacture  fabrics,  and 
by  so  doing  discovered  many  of  its  shortcoming^,  and  these  he 
attempted  to  remedy:  by  introducing  a  crank  and  eccentrical 
wheels  to  actuate  the  batten  differentialfy ;  by  improving  the 
picking  mecharusm;  by  a  device  for  stopping  tne  loom  when  a 
shuttle  failed  to  enter  a  shuttle  box:  by  preventing  a  shuttle  from 
retMunding  when  in  a  box;  and  by  stretching  the  cloth  with  temples 
that  actea  automatically.  In  1793  Dr  Cartwright  obtained  his  last 
patent  for  weaving  machinery:  this  provided  the  loom  with  multiple 
shuttle  boxes  for  u-eaving  checks  ana  cross  stripes.  Dot  all  his  efforts 
were  unavailing:  it  became  apparent  that  no  mechanism,  however 
perfect,  could  succeed  so  long  as  warfM  continued  to  be  sited  while  a 
loom  was  stationary.  His  plans  for  sizing  them  while  a  lonm  was  in 
operation,  and  also  before  being  placed  in  a  loom,  both  failed. 
Still,  provided  continuity  of  axrtion  could  be  attained,  the  position 
of  the  power  loom  was  assutcd.  and  meani  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end  were  supplied  in  1803.  by  Wniiam  Raddiffe.  and  his  assistant 
Thomas  Johnson,  by  their  inventbns  of  the  beam  warper,  and  the 
dressing  sizing  machine. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years  the  power  loom  was  worked  under 
numerous  difficulties:  tne  mechanism  was  imperfect,  as  were  al^ 
orgariization.  and  the  preparatory  processes.  Textile  workers  were 
unused  to  automatic  machinery,  and  many  who  had  been  accustomed 


to  labour  in  their  own  homes  refused  employment  in  mills,  owing  to 
dislike  of  the  factory  system  and  the  long  hours  of  toil  which  it 
entailed,  that  spinners  and  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  procure 
assistants  from  u'orkhouses;  this  rendered  mill  life  more  distasteful 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  to  hand  spinners  and  weavers. 
Their  resentment  led  them  to  destroy  machinery,  to  bum  down  milU. 
to  ill-use  mill  workers  and  to  blame  the  power  loom. for  the  distress 
occasioned  by  war  and  political  disturbances.  Yet  improvements  in 
every  branch  of  the  textile  industry  followed  each  other  in  quick 
successions,  and  the  loom  slowly  assumed  its  present  shape.  By 
using  iron  instead  of  wood  in  its  construction,  and  centring  the  batten. 
or  slay,  below  instead  of  above  the  warp  line,  the  power  loom  became 
more  compact  than  the  hand-loom. 

Motion  is  communicated  to  all  the  working  parts  from  a  main 
shaft  A  (fig.  38),  upon  which  two  cranks  are  bent  to  cause  the  slay 
B  to  osculate:  by  toothed  wheels  this  shaft,  drives  a  second  shaft.  C, 
at  half  its  own  speed.  For  plain  weaving  four  tappets  are  fixed  upon 
the  second  shaft,  two,  D,  for  moving  the  shuttle  to  and  fro,  and  two 
others,  E,  for  moving  the  healds,  L,  up  and  down  through  the 
medium  of  treadles  M,  M.  For  other  schemes  of  weaving  shedding 
tappets  art  more  numerous,  and  are  either  loosely  mounted  upon 
the  second  shaft,  or  fixed  upon  a  separate  one.    In  either  event 


Fic.  28. — Vertical  Scaion  of  a  Power  Loom. 

they  are  driven  by  additional  gearing,  for  the  revolutions  of  the 
tappets  to  those  of'^the  crank  shaft  must  be  as  one  b  to  the  number 
of  picks  in  the  repeat  of  the  pattern  to  be  woven.  Also,  when  two 
or  more  shuttles  are  driven  successively  from  the  same  side  of  a 
loom,  if  the  picking  tappets  rotate  with  the  second  shaft,  those 
tappets  must  be  free  to  slide  axially  in  order  to  keep  one  out  of 
action  10  long  as  the  other  is  required  to  act.  The  uTtrp  beam  F 
is  often  put  under  the  control  of  chains  instead  of  rt>pc<t,  as  used  in 
hand  looms,  and  the  chains  are  attached  to  adjustably  weighted 
levers.  G,  whereby  the  effectiveness  of  the  weights  may  be  varied 
at  pleasure.  In  the  manufacture  of  heavy  fabncs,  however,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  deliver  the  warp  by  positive  gearing,  which  ts  either 
connected,  or  otherwise,  to  tne  takine-up  motion.  The  cloth  is 
drawn  forward  regulariy  as  it  is  manufactured  by  passing  it  over 
the  rough  surface  of  a  roller,  I.  and  imparting  to  tne  roller  an  inter- 
mittent motion  each  time  a  pick  of  weft  is  beaten  home.  This 
inotibn  is  derived  from  the  oscillating  slay,  and  is  communicated 
through  ■  train  of  wheels.  The  loom  is  stopped  when  the  weft 
fails  by  a  fork-and-grid  stop  motion,  which  depends  for  its  action 
on  the  Kghtly  balanced  prongs  of  a  fork.  N.  Tnese  prongs  come  in 
contact  with  the  weft,  between  the  selvage  of  the  web  and  the 
shuttle  box  each  time  the  shuttle  is  shot  to  the  side  at  which  the 
apparatus  is  fixed.  If  the  prongs  meet  no  thread  they  are  not 
depressed,  and  being  unmovea  a  connexion  is  formed  with  a  vibrating 
lever.  J;  the  latter  draws  the  fork  forward,  and  with  it  a  second 
lever  o.  by  whfch  the  loom  is  stopped.  On  the  other  hand,  if-the 
prongs  are  tilted,  the  loom  continues  in  action.  If  more  than  one 
shuttle  is  used  it  may  be  necessary  to  feel  for  each,  instead  of  alternate 
threads  of  weft.  In  such  cases  a  fork  is  placed  beneath  the  centre 
of  the  cloth  and  lifted  above  a  moving  shuttle*  if  in  falling  it 
meets  with  weft  it  is  arrested,  and  the  loom  continues  in  motion, 
but  if  the  weft  is  absent  the  prongs  fall  far  enough  beneath  the 
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•  MoBW*    p««k«l«fcct  Meaantud  oD 
——■'■■'  "r    tma  go*  dun.  Tk  p)ui  aad  di 


For  thli  purpDce  then  an  cwo  derica»  which  are  Imown  rwecttwlr 
■t  fan  ud  (»«  Rcd  Mop  inMkHii.   Thi  fn<  nu  iavmad  la  1796 
by  Rabat  Miller,  ud  iu  actioa  diotada  iipaa  >hc  ihunl*.  u  ti 
enten  ■  box.  niria|  In  btadn,  K,  Which  if  Ut  don  nuld  auilic 
AEainH  Kopa.  ajtd  id  diangage  the  driviu  «ai.    The  acDod  «a 
kivmtcd  id  iS}4  by  W.  H.  Horaby  aad  waliam  KeawDnhy;  It  k 
an  appUaace  for  liberating  the  lower  pajt  i4  a  ned  vhefl  a  ■Aor-'' 
fnn^u  in  (he  waip.  Ihua  idievbii  It,  lac  the  tJnw  Uh,  of 
f luKtian  a(  beatiof  up  (he  *eft.   Ob  (be  nkiK  si  ■  md  (na  1 
■Kitwa  td  the  ■lir.  a  dagger  tlopa  the  loocn.    Tcniplra  mua  hcei 
bbcic  dixadRl  a  thr  bnadih  nl  Ok  mip  b  the  md,  and  be  ■ 
•djuaMtDg-    This  11  luually  aenHnpliihad  by  iniaU  rolleri  wb 
•unvcct  arr  covprrd  wiih  £iv,  clcwly  Kt  pceate^    The  roUen  1 
placed  near  the  «dvBfa  of  a  wtb  which  IB  prevntcd  Ieoib  CDdtracti 
widthwiae  by  beiof  dnwo  tightly  over  thepoiau, 

Looot  are  varied  in  detaUa  Co  bit  different  Idndf  of  work,  but  aa 
■  rule  fabrio  figuied  with  tmall  patterai  are  pnrvided  with  heatdi 
(er  ahedding  aa  at  L.  whUe  (hsae  with  lain  putem  Be  pnivided 
wtlh  the  Jaequard  and  <o  himeaa.  Heahh  naiF  be  anmtc4  either 
by  tappet!  or  dobblH.  but  ch>  nag*  ol  uv^ulne*  ii  tippeu  Ir 
■mrolly  leachcd  with  twelve  ihafu  nl  heildi  asd  with  rsKetni 

KkvIoc  iliieen  |»cfc»  to  a  miead  where  (hey '-■-■-  '- 

heaid  riHldini  a  *Mr>  it  uKd.     A  dobt 

alrudBD  and  Bction.  a  huII  Jaequard;  if 
tha(  TW  and  tall  for  any  pick  u  nude  hv 
dobbiea  the  adccCion  ii  tieqaent 

■nth  oedlalinf  pjBc  ' 


or  nttrj  lootiu, ^, 

Aa  prenoiBly  ftated.  Robert  Kay  ii 


nn.  and  ihete  Ufi  the  nqnind  haahl  ihailia. 

idc  Bogle  and  double  acting,  and  Mnw  have 

.-    —  .  p,[,g,.    When  mullipla  ihuttlee 

of  two  lypea  )e  leleclHl.  naindv, 

aer  an  applieabia  to  vtbir  ligfa 


ilied  to  t'wpg''''  loom  until 


11  Sqniiv  Diggl*  patentetf  a  ihnple 

laatkaHy.  SiKchiatiniamaiiy athe 
lalRidiced.  the  Boat  euocMtuI  of  thcaa  being  aperuol  indiraGny 
Irou  (he  ihcddinf  motion.  Revdving  boKca  wttt  palentcd  in  184^ 
by  Luke  Smith.  They  con«iM  In  mounting  a  icrin  of  thuttlea  In 
cnamben  formed  In  the  pmpliery  of  a  cylinder,  and  In  moving  the 
cytiudeT  far  efutigh,  in  each  ditcctioa.  to  biiag  the  lequired  Autde 
io  lin*  with  the  picker. 

AntamOit  WiifSuptJf.—Mtay  devicei  have  been  i  er 

looitu  with  a  view  to  reduce  itoppafn.  amonE^  v  or 

(he  ntomatic  nipply  of  wrft  ane  mnbably  (he  mi  it- 

Theae  caofO  originated  with  Qiailei  Parker,  who,  in  Ed 

the  fint  patent,  but  do  ■"■■■W^  mtoxm  waa  achiev  4. 

wlm   },  H.  NoRhmp  patented  a  cop  chaucr.     1  a 

cylindrical  hopper,  placed  ova  one  ihunk  box,  la  ch 


nh  welt  bocom 
a  ehuttla 
id  the  « 


loom  B  movinE  a(  ' 
ly  the  weft  fonL  or 


oOvra  change  a  cop.  but  diffet  In  o 
iccoeful  aa  the  bijt-named.    By  celieving 


action  Irom  the  Nc 

been  10  aucceatfu^ 

labour  of  withdT        ^.         ^.  .         .    _ 

■raa  Been  that  a  large  incmaae  might  be  n 

looma  allotted  to  one  weaver,  provided  Buitai 


rnedunitm  coukl  be 


Warp  Sbtplmlliiliiml  dale  fmm   (796,   when  Dr  CaitWiighl 


unlinkea  thread 
■■l^flu  Lv«ii  Dfam  ana  OELecior  uniu  a  inreaa  faill.  whea  a  de- 
tector ■  engaged  by  a  vibjatar.  aad  tike  driving  laechBDivi  b  dla.- 
leeated.  In  other  warp  atoD  notiiHi*  pain  ol  thread!  are  tronw) 
iietweco  the  leaie  rodi.  and  a  wue  puatd  between  them  1>  held 
forward  by  the  cioHed  thmult  until  one  btuki;  the  wire  Ihcn 
aprinfaback.  makn  contact  with  a  metal  bar,  and  tlectro-niechaiiKal 

SmittlwaFi  Latmi.—A  loom,  which  wm>  for  a  long  period  opitaMd 
manually,  but  to  which  mechanical  power  could  be  applied,  waa 

vetttion.    It  wasknown  aa  (he  Dutch  engine  loom,  and  wai  dengned 

eutly.   Thiimae&mayberesariWMa'Kr^ofkiOBj'mounlS 


.  TIa piaoi aad dateof  HI 


abHititaa  laEatfaadthefintpateatwi 
and  feba  Soell.  in  174s,  lor  adilltlDsa  whid 
by  haad,  b)i  way,  or  other  Iota,  and  in 


!  either  iaveated  by  M,  Vawan 
*«r  cauU  saly  at^id  W  coa  m 
fta  luomi  aa  the  bar  loon,  becaui 


Ur  •hultka  lai 


•wUv 

or  Jacquardi 


tiHV  ud  aU  raiaed^r  iowoed  at  «kc  id  bdog  the  proper  co^r 

I™liLl  Wiwtiai' liaati  ihBlilea  an  added  to  the  hattima  of 
nad  loova  ia  ovder  to  diaper  amall  figure  rfleota,  in  different 

pat  (Ctnuig.— Loooa  for  wcaviBi  pdad  fabric*  dIffH  hi  eertaio 
ipoftaot  rcapecta  fnm  ihMe  enploycd  for  oidinary  weaving: 
ley  an  abo  mada  to  diltt  fran  eadi  other  to  auit  the  type  ol 
brie  to  bt  uiaiiatac lured,  aa.  lor  (souople,  double  and  aingk,  plain 


leagthi.  Meanwhik.  a  ihuttle  paia  iw 
eaa  ground  warp,  and  the  pile  thr^da  in 
the  wrflB  mt  bouad  eecuiely. 
talclai  up  nllRa  which  dnw  r-- 


S-wiBW 


w  funiibed  wkh 


,  wUch,  in  moving  mm  uoe 
u  tHIoniatically  iharptoed.   Bi 


of  a  ib«t  blade  that  ner^ 


bnadth  ota  .  _ _ 

M  be  periodically  removed  fw  iharpenir 
_i.  i—ij -.id^  ■•■ >.■■-  ■-  ' 


pile  kioau  dlnimllD  fn 

taliueTwbea  an  ol  I 

Ur  lomer,  being  lattencu  •!» 

the  wed  ol  a  ground  texluie ,  t 

with  a  eiopiiig  bbde,  on  being  1 


In  plain  and  printed 


a  Jacquaid  ia  needed  to  lift,  and  a 


utomatfaally  from,  a  nmnd 
Kly.  without  and  with  kaivea; 


¥?£ 


aad  certain  other  labrica.  a  wire  and  a  ihuitte  mo^ 
but  a  ihuttle  paiaea  through  the  ground  warp,  aniie  a  1 
benotb  the  pile.    After  aeveral  wirea  have  been  woven 
grouad  teature  the  one  Anrt  inierted  ia  withdrawn  by  tht 


pile.  The  loat  named  ia  printed  upon  a  large  drum,  thread  by 
thread  to  (he  colovr  acbeiae  nl  (he  de«ign.  thAi.  when  the  colouia 
have  been  fiied,  and  the  thiadi  accurately  placed,  they  an  wound 
upooabcam.andall  the  warp*  arc  operated  by  healdi.  For  figured 
velVFti.  and  BruHelt  and  Wihan  earpeti.  the  pile  wirp  bean  ia 
nplased  by  a  end,  in  onier  that  eacfc  tbi^  of  pile  nay  be  wound 
upon  •  bobbin  and  tepantcly  lenelgneJ-  Thii  ii  eiHntial,  beiauie. 
in  the  weaving  of  a  iliiiin  It  ia  pfobaMe  that  no  two  ibieadi  of 
pile  will  be  tequired  ia  eaual  leagtha.  Cnela  are  made  In  eectiona 
called  fnmea,  each  of  vhicb  tauaBy  canie*  aa  aiany  bolibini  aa 
there  ate  hxipa  of  pile  acnw  a  web,  and  (he  number  of  aec^oni 
equal  Ibe  nmnber  of  coioon.  In  weaving  tiKae  fabric*  bealdi  an 
uied  to  govern  the  ground  wjip.  hut  a  Jaequard  i»  needed  lor  the 


'  'T7  ^"atianri^ 
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Hslydnvi 


part  of  Uic  pile  to  loop  upiAnL  Ibe  mnaiodor  dowawvtL    Thfl 
■yitcni  If  aviuUilB  for  pUn  And  fifured  dtea^ 

CaKM  Te^aru  w  vovm  in  knnii  hAnjii;  a  modified  ibeddinf 
himao,  which,  *t  ptwlUKinLiied  Intovlli.  dnwi  cvrtun  wm 
thrtuk  croawfK  bcD^tlt  etlim>  vnd  liita  Ibem  while  cTyrri 
Alao,  a  Rmlcnuiig  device  to  dackeii  the  ownl  tluodi  knd  Ihua 
prevent  breakdj:?*  dgc  to  excewvc  ftniD.  At  other  tima  the 
idudding  b  DirrvuL 

Lapttt  Loumi  have  a  tens  rS  needlef  fixed  opriEht  m  lathi,  and 
plao^agiTnvecutiiilheilay.liiInnlofthtRcd.    Each  needle 

^rtiei  a  thread  which  does  not  paa  through  '*'-  — ■   ' *" 

nving  the  bthj  an.eiidki»  t---^ ~  -' '- 

the  luedta  (oreadi  pkh.  ihi 


Lt  [ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART 

<d*  of  it  the  varp  threub  *n  paned  tod  fulaied  to  ■ 
or  cylinder.  After  thnwiag  his  ihuitlE  anca  or  tvk* 
lardj  and  farwudi,  Ihc  veaver  puUs  the  comb  tavardi 
U,  thereliy  pressing  hi>  welt  and  nip  together,  that  nukui 


tl  varyiDfl  exrenli  and  jif tjrv 

bid  WMvbe  in  the  w^ 

<J.  W.  F.) 


AuStZaiOOT    AND    Alt 


gradualty  winds  [tom 

roller.  This  advukCt  in 
the  coastruction  ol  ihe 
loom  is  *1so  vlnually 
of  uiidileabtc  age;  sad 
ucepl  for  tnore  tut>- 
aiamiil  const  toctioD, 
there  Is  little  di 

tarcok     it     and     the 

,  medievil  loom  of  fig. 
.  With  such  boms, 
d    by     atr.DglDg 


ad  b> 


.    An  early  Wage 

letior     probahly 

that  oIkii    the 

ig  of  threads 

\    leprcKiUed    by 

lee  fig.  !«}  used  by 
native  of  Sarawak 
.0  make  a  textile 
°'  witli  shreds  ol 
grass.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  ahieds  of 
grass  for  the  warp  are  divided  into  groops  by  a  Bat  sword-ihaped 
implement  which  Ktves  u  the  balica  (Latin  ttaOa).  1]k 
shuttle  is  passed  above  it,  leaving  a  weft  ol  grasa  In  betweoi 
the  wup;  the  batten  is  then  moved  upwards  and  comproKS 
the  welt  into  the  warp;  this  method  of  picsung  the  weft  upwards 
was  usually  employed  by  Egyptian  and  Greek  weavers  (or  tbeir 
linen  teitiles  .of  btautidd  <)ualily.    Fig.  30  gives  us  an  Indian 


ir  welt  threads,  simple 
textiles     with     a  ', 
and   chequer   patterns      Fic.  jr. — Medieval  Uwifl.  fi 
could    be,    and    were,  by  JmI  Amrnani     middle  of 


oi    complex    patterns    i 

the  evolution  of  the  loom, 
drawing,  illustrating  the  description  given  in  a  Ounese  book 
published  in  1110  on  the  ait  of  weaving  iotiicau  designs. 
Hh  traditions  and  records  ot  such  figured  weavings  atv  fa^ 
older  than  the  date  of  this  book.  As  spun  nllcen  threads  were 
brought  into  uk,  bo  the  development  of  looms  with  inatssini 
numbeta  of  headlei  and  other  medianical  fadlitita  (or  tbii 
sort  of  weaving  seems  to  have  started.  But  as  (ar  back  as  i6go 
B.C.  the  Chinese  were  the  only  cultivators  of  silk.'  the  delicacy 
and  finentas  of  whiih  must  have  postulatid  poaiilHUiies  in 


Fic  30. — Indian  Hill  Tiibemun'a  Loam- 
weaving  with  spun  threads;  hut  here  we  find 
Uucted  >*f*'**j  by  which  the 
ranks  of  waip  thieada  to  that 

png  reed  or  comb,  and  between 


IhehnmfitUd 

weaver  Ufta  nod  lowers  alter 

he  nay  throw  his  shuttle-oT 


Fio.  31, — Chiaae  Looni  for  Figuied  Weaving  (Photo). 
tit  far  beyond  those  ol  looms  in  which  grasses,  woob 
lax  werc  used.  It  therefore  ii  probably  correct  to  credjl 
the  CMnese  with  being  the  earlier  invenlora  of  looms  for  weaving 
figured  silks,  which  in  course  of  time  other  ualians  (acquainted 
only  with  wool  and  Sax  tevilcs)  saw  with  wonder.  At  the 
ctBnparatively  modem  period  of  300  B.C.  Chinese  dexterity  in 
fine-figured  weaving  had  become  matured  and  wsssppannlly  b 
KcoIinyothereUeiihere.  Designs  were  being  woven  by  the 
sc  of  the  euliEc  Han  Dynasty  so6  B.C.  as  elaborate  almost 
'    >E.  ratiiFt,  Ifulptn  Jilsinc  (Pub,  it&i). 


[D  haw  bets  snly 
whilit  (he  onu- 


fAC*UEOUXiy  AND  ARU 


bin]   iDm*,  flowers  ud  fruiu,'     Al   ihit 
AscyrU  or  Bibykmu.  Gcnce  ud  Rome,  leei 

HtnT  >>iuttle-«n»viii£  hu!  been  ud  wu  tl 
tpua  wool  and  Su  ud  pouibly  lome  coiu 
mentitkni  of  tbeit  leitilcs,  dihough  ^lukling  on  Dcasiaa  wiih 
XoUen  Ihmd^  wu  done  ippsimtly  noI  hy  ihullle-we»vliic  but 
by  «itfaeT  embioidety  or  t  sort  of  comproDuse  beiwHu  darning 
utd  weaving  rmm  whjdi  tapestry  weaving  dcacfvled  (tec 
Tu-echy).  The  nsge  o[  Ibelt  coloun  was  liiniled,  reds,piup]es 
and  JreUowi  bcinj  the  chief,  and  iheu  ifaunle-wcaving  wu 
principall/  conccmtd  with  plaia  stuBs,  aod  in  a  mudi  uniUet 
deK"e  with  ilripcd,  spotted  and  duquered  Iibiln.  Rtnuuu 
ol  these,  whether  made  by  Egyptrans  Ihouiandi  of  yvan  B-C, 
by  Scandinavians  ol  ihe  early  Brona  Age,  by  lake  dwellns, 
by  Alters  or  Peruvians  long  before  the  Spanish  Conqiml. 
di^lay  little  if  any  technical  diSeitnce  when  compared  with 
those  woven  by  nomads  in  Asia,  hill  tribes  io  India  and  natives 
in  Cenlral  Africa  and  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Such  ornamental 
cfiect  as  i>  seen  in  them  depends  upon  the  repciiiioa  of  stripes 
or  very  simple  cnssing  Forms,  still  this  principle  of  Trpelilion 
is  a  prominent  factor  in  mote  mtrieate  designs  which  ait  shuttle- 
woven  in  broad  looms  and  lengths  of  stufl. 

The  wmld'i  apparent  indebtednm  to  [he  Chinese  (or  Inowledie 
of  fieurvd  ■huttle-^eaving  kodi  to  wme  con^deration  of  their  eaiTy 
Dveriand  commem  westwards.     Abour  soo  ac.  during  the  has 


ie  GraeCD-E^rthkn  e 


'.  then  At  ill  snitb,  and  the 
It  Ibei. 


duced  details  t 
aH£'"Bai^r 
flKtJwing  tneii 


yean  later  ibe  empnoi  ol  China  kdi  a  certain  Chang  Kien  on  a 
mt^on  to  the  InoO'Scylhians;  and  aecflvdnE  to  hia  jvcndi  the 
people  aa  (at  west  as  Baclria  (adiacm  to  the  Graees-E'aRhiaa 
taiilney)  were  kBowkov  traden,  and  amoiiipc  otber  lUngi  under- 
mod  the  pnpaiation  ol  iHk.  Chinaie  weavipp  bad  for  some  lime 
been  coming  mto  Persia,  and  doubtkse  instigated  the  more  skilled 
weasn  tbm  to  adapt  their  ihutllt  taomi  in  cnone  of  time  to  the 
weaving  ol  atuHi  with  gmaliT  variety  ol  cBicu  dun  had  been 
hLihHto  obtained  hv  Ibem;  and  into  Peraian  daigns  were  intn^ 
on^y  from  Chinese  textiles,  but  abo  from 
and  oUier  ornament  oi  Graeoo-Parthlaa  and 

tunned  back  rrigbtened  by  the  Parthian  accDUnU  id  the  termn  of 

^artyin  the  ^  century  A.P-HeEogabaliwb  reputed  to  have  been 

of  oiJk  (hoIoHricum).  which,  if  figured  (as  is  not  unlikely),  were 
pn>bal^  fA  Syrian  n  EVnian  manufacture,  Sidooiuf  Apollinaris 
Ssth  century)  wrilet  of  Persian  patterned  nuH^— "  flnng  forth 

we  beJlotd  the  fierce  IWlhian  with  his  head  turned  back  on  a  prancing 
sreed^  now  escaping,  now  murrung  (d  hurl  hia  spear,  by  lums 
Seeing  fion  and  putting  topflight  wild  animals  whoa  he  pursues^' — 

A  mimbo'  of  kindrrd  pieces  have'  been  recimftd  of  late  y«ariiron 
Egyptian  burial-places  ol  the  Ronan  p&iod.  The  PersBua  of  the 
Satnnian  dynasty  (jrd  to  7Lh  ctnlury)  traded  in  biks  with  Romans 
and  Byranttnes:  King  C^iosroa  (about  570)  encouraged  the  trade, 
and  ornamental  weaviRg  leans  to  have  been  an  industry  ol  some 

Hamadan,  Kazvin  Kaahan,  Vud  Persepolii!  fie  To  the  north- 
west of  iVsia  and  north  of  Syria  lay  the  Byzantine  rrgion  of  Anatolia 

century,  the  country  highly  cultivated  and  ptoiperoul.  sad  justice 
induitry  like  ornamental  weaving,  which  had  ban  and  was  prosper- 

>  See  CkiiuB  AH.  by  Sttphen  W.  Buibell,  C.M.G.,  B.5c,  M.D. 
(London.  T9C6),  vol.  iL  p.  95. 

■  Aristotle  describei  the  nlli-wsnn  and  hs  cocoon.  Vtigil-Manial 
and  late  Rnman  writers  Qncliiitiii«  Plinyl  throw  acarcely  more  light 
upon  the  ne  of  lilkea  siuBi  than  that  they  were  of  raniy  and 
greatly  priaed  by  opulent  Roinne.  Pmpaiiiu  (19  B.C.)  wnia  .of 
"  siken  garments  of  varied  tissue."  and  of  Cynthia  that "  perchance 
■he  riiitens  hi  Arabwi  Silk." 

>W.  M,  fUnsay,  Saditi  ■■  Uh  HiUcry  ami  AH  ^  On  Awm 
Smfin  (UBivttsliy  ol  Aberdeen  i»b«;. 
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BetwetB  iW  lit  and  «th  ennnfa  a.o.,  then.  Imowledie  of  sK 

and  Its  value  in  Aoe  weaving  was  ifinaffing  iiteU,  oot  oiuy  in  the 
funber  weiicm  regions  of  Southern  Asia,  but  also  in  Egypt,  when 
Crvek  and  Romad  taste  influenced  Ibe  works  ol  Copts  or  those 


nianSak  Weaving, 
kl  Egyptian  traditic 


ms  (see  6g.  J}>  winch  suggest  an  ordinary  lyp 
'«  detieiia  (jrd  cenluiy  and  eariier),  the  lusis  o 
linkEd  togeiber.     Stuffs  in  which  Ibe  style  e 


Fio.  34.— Sythn  and  Coptic  Flai  Weai^  of  the  stli  or  Cth 
!.  Is  nther  mn  Oriental,  are 


attcma,  though  comparalively  1 

f  Rai  and  wool,  and  the  oSda 

aade  with  imall  technical  diflere 


: '  or  at  Fosnt  (Cairo) 


sasEs 


WEAVING 

aitinc  Mykk  di 


have  been  proceeding  in  Bydnli 


ibe  Lion  (repsind). 

;  pfDvineet,  (hougli  perhipa  not  [n 

ian  ■yncmalixca  Kncullun*  vhl 

aviot  ia  die  lown  of  Byiuitiifin 

(CoruUntillOflc)    iUdl 

F^eSJlple.  of  the 
e1ajxc31e  figure  mav- 


H     hive    been 


leoLafly  froE 


tfBi?"^  Sidoni'u'i 
Apolliftoiii  UKJ  laici 
A.utiuiu.  (be   Libn- 


Mrlid  o(  tS™  remiiiii 
4[h  to  the  7tli  «nt«ij') 


FW.  36.-»y«BttB»  Rod  Sak  wd  &M  ™nuti™eniI3de: 
Thmd Waviii(ai(heltlhCennirr.  P«iii^_,  j,  ,^  SyrUa  ind 
o4  lio»  ud  pun  ol  luall  biidi.  poitibly  AfeundilM 

nuke.  Cbriniao  iub- 
jeeli  were  oixiDoaiiny  introduced  Into  the  dnigiu.  BciBves  the 
Ttk  mod  the  ijib  ctomric«  B^uniirtc  nunu'icluree  coow  to  the 
lorr,  and  it  ia  difficult  if  not  kmpoaiibtc  now  tQ  dnw  a  ctrar  Unr 


■Tliia  vinully  waa  tbc  ai 


[AKCHAECHOCY  Am>  AKT 

ll  one  n»r  do  ao  in  Rtpect  o(  certain  ModoB 
^  vcavinia,  vbicli  bave  diatinctivc  tatam 


Ftc  ij  —Pill  of  Silk  Wrapping  o(  the  Empcinr  Cbartenafae, 

pupibly  al  Dagdad  imnufactiue.  91b  Century,  wilbFandfuI  EJepbuI 
and  Saind  Trae  device  in  a  RoundeL 

of  dntn.  and  inrr  pniduud  in  the  aoinh  of  Spain  and  in  Sic3r 
aboat  apaiDdTcmn  the  inb  cenlurf  to  the  Ijlh 

fit-  3S  tmm  a  pifrv  nJ  laimct  wdh  repealed  paiaJld  aerica  of 
SuMna  and  hoot  jor  gladiaionf ),  la  probably  jib^enury  Syrian  or 


Fia3a.-^ragnientof  Byaan-incSitk,  iitb  Century,  wick  Clival 


AtCHASOLOGY  AMD  Att|  WEAVIKG 

tka  oM  Lm«b  PdHb  RoK,  SBrlnni»l  mHaon'  ■—  t»  In 
tniol  ol  thoH  which  w«  ooadeuHd  by  Aavoliu  ttii  Syri&a 
bam*  ol  tbo  CkriKBD  ctaunfa  ■■  ■uli'  *•  in  ibt  kw  «ili  cmnry. 
ud  Attoiui^  bitbop  of  Aniuua,  in  deaoundaf  [be  1  jxury  of  (he  rich 
in  diuqtidt  l^einidvo  in  nich  ianninnriatilv  dKonud  hJIo,  hu 
Idt  ■  HUM  ludul  dcKilptioo  ol  tht  ail^acti  ihmiUn  thM,  A 
Kbemc  lone  nuinuiDcd  in  Syriui  vni  Byandnc  paKcnit  wu  that 
ol  tcpatca  rounddit  vilhtfl  which  other  (but  «criptitni  labjfcta 
werv  wToutlit^  0^i-  huRtfn  on  honcbtcli  (aa  !■  6f .  53)»  luitBvtic 
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tui  AAcatBd  vcrtieaily  and  horiaoiuaUy,  at  in  fia,  36,  w 
-">■  a^ffld  lhnad^ahuul»w«vini  cbwSsl    -  ■*  - 

ilk  o(  the  Jlh  entity  uLTMuti/ 
CfaimB.  vhich  ■  powdfred  with 


s^^ 


S^?StG^ 


^  iriiic^  it  from  a 
ByaamiHeJ  tlia 

•»  w  the  Cotx  of  St'Muin 

ConveiuiDnal  caclcs  {n 

rh  anle  Mttiwiu  ori  thoT  bRutt  and  winA  VK  woven  in 
k«  been  fivea  tiy  iba  Eofrtm  Placidia 
D  fM^)  pnaerved  at  the  chuicb  of  Se 
EuiMiit  u  Auam.  Soiae  likenne 
in  Kyle  Bay  ba  detected  bctvesi 
ibbe  letter  ud  a  fnonent  ef  one  of 
the  wranpiB(>  of  St  Culbben  (d.  688) 
at  Dnrhanii  tbou^  in  thit  cue  IH 
elaborate  omamentuion  it  tet  witlUn 
a  KHudei    i^rior  to  tlie  diimvery  of 

tlK  pcriodt  to  vhicli  tradition  end 
aiaodation  hod  (Kribtd  ibe  Auiem: 
and  Durham  ■pccimcnt  were  an- 
tidavl  too  eaiiy;    but   then   now 

ol  a  iilhcn  wrapping  of  CharkraaHH 
(ally  9th  ccfllury]  now  at  Aix^ 
Chapelle.  It  bean  a  Cieck  Inacrip- 
tion  of  the  namet  of  INncr,  icvcmor  oC 
Nenopont,  and  Michod.  diamberlain 
of  Un  Imperial  Chanben,  ud  thit  it 

that  Che  weaviai  waa  made  at  Btun- 
tium.    On  the  other  Ikand,  EKinhardi 

of   [ifta,   mcludiM   rich  leatUb  pre< 

Ruehid  to  the  emperoi,'  and  a  fabric 
liice  tliat  in  quntion  mishl  have  b^a 
madequiiepc    -■  "  "    "  '  ■" 

in  ibe  9th  cei      . 
J  itb  century  anmiffit 
Bcn  in  tbi  city  ol  I 
maoy    -"'-■    -    ■ 


the  bandlcnfta- 


LRd  their  dfltigat  EenaalTy 
ndict  tlK  nylo  d  earlier 
lie  and  Syriaa  taatb 
ADoot  the  ITih  century  tbe  wcTI- 
uied  pattern  tchrmc  of  raandel* 
bflCBBie  more  or  Lraa  aupcreeded  _  by 

[nminfl  (lee  %.  aS),  conleniparary 
with  wliicb  are  Saiicaic  pattcma 
baaed  on  heiiagona]  and  ttar'thapt 

oi  pattern  fiaminitt  recur  the  BvEtn- 
tine  and  Pcraianeaqiic  pain  of  Urdt. 
aniiuli.  ftc  But  diitiiict  Innt  tbeie 
ia  the  more  rcttrictcd  ttyle  which  baa 


-SpcdiDcnt  of 
Fan  of  a  larmw  band  or 

aktdE  tlie  cdica.   German 
Fkn Ola  bmad  band  or 

and^lbe  Annuocii  ' 


Small  Loom  Wravinfi  between  the  >Ih  and  IJtfa  centurica.       Alcundiia 
y  woven  in  joW  and  lilk  Ibreada  wicb  a  Latin  huctiption  }5J^^„' 

■oven  in  fold  and  iiikthnadt  with  tennollheOwitiiBn  P^J^f^  ' 
xaia  u  inacripiion,  Odilia  n»  lacit.  It  it  pivbaUy  CeeiBan  K^T;™ 


Cand.D. 
E.  Put  lif 


of  Swanian  ailk,  probably  of 


m  a  Coptic  tunic  d  tbe  9t  b  or  1  oih  ccBlury. 
e  device'  between  then.   A    in|  plana  In 
'^  ^eniury.ihiiwttcryphon    aDdevenalter 
m  the  pattert>nr«ddk-     IJth  tmUiiry  I 


rometncaJ  ^  df  vice*.  _  and 
riib  wcav- 


>  TV  lilken  wrappinii  of  St  WUibakI  (700-7B6),  a  lotinder  ol  th. 
church  at  Eichillli,  where  they  are  dill  preierved.  art  woven  wiU 
lepeated  roundeU,  ach  encloiing  a  Daiiielbeiweciii  two  Uam,  nod  tn 
pebtpa  Byantlne  of  the  Sih  century. 

•  See  Sir  Ceone  BIciJwood'a  chapier  Oft  Knnp  and  Floartr  patten 
hi  Mt/nAumJ  Am  >/  /adui.  >n  which  ihia  device  ci  Bocin' 

in  Creek,  Rnniia  and  ivb 


icy.  According  to  the  uiual 
d,  who  in  Hi?  nudaa  tuccci 
4  Alhtnt,  Ttehea  and  Cor 
of  Cmk  (Bynnline)  weavei 


■„  by  FruciKiuc  UichcL  i-  4& 


+5' 

ud  Sanccnk  iC^fto  o(  tenita  pa 


WEAVING  [ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  AXt 

If  pecnlUrity  I  EnTlvntpnttiadpmibtTmBmppUaWitaaHlvbr 

,10  mith  (Ud  I  or  Cvmat  (Aimb  Kt-kit.  fiorn  the  Cblnse  Xwil 


y«nln  lue  !a  Ibe  151b  a 


Buinlmd.  and  (mni  Apulu  ■  biihop  d(  St  Evmil  in  Ni 
mentioned  u  luvii^g  obuiwd  ■  number  of  uLkm  foodt  i 
century.    From  the  ijih  ctntuty  on»«rd.  Luaa.Tlom 


in  lOlUa  indlHtry  etliy  in 

id  Byzuttine  waven  even  urim  uu 

of  cJi^  ^oduclioai  -^  — ■'- —  -- 


iPOKt,  Mikn, 
-ot  only  im- 
in  lu&.  ror 


:fcr  oflhe'  1  «b  dnoiry  nnpl 
'■■     ■illolth.ri.  ■    ■ 


■  band*.    A  riiyming 


which  CdIoehf  spKiaJly  aecnu  to  luvc  become  famoiu  in  the 
ijih  cvntucy.  Venice  a1»  made  worli  of  ooRf«pondiB|  efaanctcr: 
and  the  dr«Biu  irere  evidently  fumiifacd  by  or  dinctly  kdapEcd  inn 
the  fompD^ilioot  of  eu^  irtistt  u  thoie  «ba  pmluced  the  notable 

Whilii  the  bulk  of  the  Ilalian  pattenied  ilufli  iiHuni  in  fical 
len^ht  from  lar^  loom*  ven  of  Mk,  ■  lODd  tuny  alto  mn  vdvh 

Ib  wooU.  or  moll  inrcnniied  with  nllo.  The  oificr  of  the  alli 
lextila '  PeTHan,  Syrian  and  Byiamine — vcre  of  the  nature  of 
Drcenet  and  taffetas;  later  in  development  ue  mUna,  ■^iirtt'' 
tarint.  tiForadc*.  and  fltiDlalef(i.tf.  about  the  end  of  tlwi^th  cent  uryj 
come  Ilalian  velvet)  and  dwa  of  Eoldi  which  quite  tianaceiKled 
the  ancient  and  1e«  (ubnantialdRaUc  dothi  of  the  early  Roman 

cemln.'  Ovdif.  SsnAiJ.  5ri«bi*i  tern  to  relate  ts  inch  materkh 
a>  Hrcenei  Di-  rafleti ;  Klsni.  Ima  low  Latin,  ii  hdd  by  eiiae  wiiten 
(o'beoflhe  Mme-cl3M  «»  amil  nr  jjnwfle,  ao  called  became  llle  weft 
Ihicadi  aere  only  auihl  u  every  luth  thnad  of  tbewrp-.itmvk, 
now  reprded  aa  a  tpecial  clajt  of  textile,  (he  omanenAtioii  id  which 
dcpendi  upon  nuHraiting  iheeni  in  the  nrf  ace  of  Ibe  ml,  wtellKr 
of  4ilk  or  linen,  ^iti  name  Iron  Damajnia.  much  in  the  lanvay 


Part    of   Onhny    1 

the  Virgin  and  Cfaad(S 

•eavint,  i4i]-i4so). 
Kiub.  Velvet  (Italian  f 


Part     of     Orphrry,     with     tbe 
L    Annunciation    (Flarmtiar    weav- 
inc,  laie  ijib  century) 

ffnioli  in  FrenSi  doCa- 


Fto.  41-— Pin  of  Nonh  lulian  Silk  Wavine  d  the  lath  tmniry. 
with  pattcra  phnned  on  an  a(ival  hmmt  wiib  laMaitic  birda,  tern* 
of  which  areola  Chi  neie  type,  and  PerwaBoque  cone  lormicBKalniic 


ARCIUBOLOGY  AMD  Jlim 

nltkiiinni  ud  Unted  Mal^  _  ,,_,  ,_ 
DknHi  iikIi  u  "  dk  <<  BiytbB  "  (Bii«h).  "  li: 
DocnFck).  "  ibecD  uf  nyns  "  (Rhtiiiu),  and  "  [u> 

MJui  y  of  Ibe  liingiiiii|  Buffi  In  idrnli£>hlc  by  lotiua  {Knliu  i 
tbcm;  Om  it.  bawcvH-p  not »  u  rc|v^  theif  orumenul  pattm 
for  tbee  Ur  [irqumly  inlnrhaii^,  Ike  DiH  cbB  ul  patten 
■Hcariiif  in  adn  damiiki,  ytIv^i  mid  bfocwlH.  Tku  ia  fartici 
luly  lb*  OH  >iih  ijih-  and  I4tb-««uiy  lulUn  itiiffi.  In  il 
pinems  of  th— ,  v  pcrvioudy  wifFtffd,  VT  ttivu  men  tj  Su- 
c*t^  aad  Byiapcinc  motivH,  latvmingled  wirb  Eivlge 

Id^iaidi.  nyt  «l  BEkt. 


njK»  tbougli  duiontioruflf  dtroKh^  (n 


R  ■!»  met  witb,  bat  ka  Inqiwntly  (fitltg,4ti. 

But  bcsda 
n  vholtfl 


havv  bwi  traded 


!  Uta.  to  tettle  uid  work 
dicwIWR.  u  in  FniKB  and  Manden.  during;  Ae  isih  cntiiiv. 
NcnRkelHa  tbt  nDRbem  pan>  al  ItaW  wire  the  fetiic  ptun  for 
[Kodiidnt  £h  typa  ol  patiemed  Icitila  ined  by  llaliag  uid  olber 


Fia  13.— Duiaik  and  Brocade  Silk  Fabric  ItiUao  dwii 
lactiin  oi  tbe  tjih  nnuiry. 
EoRipan  court!  and  noblei:  and  U  the  «H  iwioudy  dwiiKDed  i- 
ths  town  of  Lucia,  il  fiouriibed  couptcuauiiy,  irom  (Ik  end  of  tlie 
Uik contnry  and  up  to  Ibo  beainniiii  of  the  i6th  ceniurj.  in  Venice, 
Bifcn«.  Cinoa.  ft.™a«  «a  Milan.  Then  »«  no<i>^ j™^. 
ioconipeie  with  it  in  France.  Cernunv  or  EngUod.  The  dentA^- 
dMi  of  ita  a^odid  vaiietiei  ia  made  pcfuible  upon  rcEemag  to 
""  ™— -p  hy  Oicagna.  CriwelH,  Spiodio  Artt™  ."H 

la  well  ai  w  Iboae  of  the  (i-^'-h 


,wiia«^  eia.iit«l  leJ  pi-A.  tlt^y  d«fi^  if  ™^  ~S 
ISi?!bm  ■  Bomsiaiiat*  or  tone  foirm  around  whicb  radiat*  eniall 
Uhow  bli««ni:  thoBih  tbey  were  more  richly  developed  in 
SSS.  »dv«r^  clDlli.  of  gold,  for  which  Flocmce.  Ven«  »nd 
aSS  -STfnmri.  <Wt  typ.  of  d.««  i.  «l«  w™- '"  Jf^  ™i} 
fMiwah     A  cnnnoau  nnuBial  and  beautiful  do^  ct  anothrt 

dRtttetTia  it,  but  Hire  remiukabk.ara  the  buncha 
Halkiofwbeat- 


ananied  ia  heiia«Hial  tnlU^ni.  are  kafv  ban,  inuil  hink,  crowna. 
y^Si^t^^^S^^^y  *P^  plant  for™.  ^P-« 
<d  •bamik  combiiKil  with  bmade  weaniw  i.  of  late  isih  ""'"S; 
rmnuEacture:  and  atler  the  opening  of  t°«  «"^  ^  TL™ 
fnedom  towarda  realiilic  trealmenl,  whith  we  find  here,  enlcn 
into  Buoy  of  the  Italian  nollemi.  I" '»"».*' '''•"l°°*f^;ij 
Ottoman  or  AnatoTun  (eeCng  i>  appanni,  aa  in  «(..  43  f"^  "  W.™ 
■ilk  which  iicofluJered  to  have  been  nude  in  V™'*.,J'Zf.  ^i^flT 


e>  aod  t'— I-'*''  wi""'  devicca 


y  aa  they  actually 

an     enmple    of 

i_oc™jin  if  «. 


quality-^    At  tbe  end  of 

culiar   type   ol    pattern 

different  podllont  €i  the 
eam^  detail  treated  reaU 
iMioUy  or  purtlj'  oma- 

^^I  J'quile  the  aine 

character    having    been 

previouily  deiigivil    Of 

™i3'  r^iwk"  leaiv  Fio.  «.-Kece  ot  Venetian  Silk  W»»; 

!»•  variouJy  _placed,  ia  Ing  Jwwint  Ottoman  inBuencc  in  ihe 

in  eaample.    The  prin.  denen  (i6ih  century). 

oHSm  pat  lem^  but  'with  a  greater  ""^2  °'h^»SS'°u 'iw^ 
£gured  weaving  became  well  oe^nited  in  Fiance  at  thir  time,  a 
■rhool  of  deiignen  ame  in  Itiit  country  who  adoptoda  leaham  that 
pcedomlnamTin  French  patteriM  durinf  the  luaeedingijo  ye 
that  ia.  from  Lgiiia  XIV.  to  the  end  oltbe  lethcentuty.  Tbrougl 
thii  period  French  heuied  iIuSi  aeem  to  luii 
coantrica.    "  li. "  wrilea  Momieur  Faiim.  "  ai 

-'■ '■"- weaveo  durina  the  14th  and  ISll"-,;: ,,-. 

rlveuofiilhaiTiria,  Rouen. Lyoni.NimeiandAvign 


it  muM  be  remembered  that  they  were  almortiolelylialianeniigranta 
from  Locca  and  Fkirence,  who  had  fM  their  towru  dnriof  troubtoaa 
timea.  "  By  a  charter  grantedh'  Francia  I.  to  Lyona.  loreifn  arid 
tradTand  inan^faolfrtr«S"u  b  not  until  the  lylh  cenra™  thM 
Lvona  really  aatSta  liertelf  in  producing  fabrici  po«e»ing  Fmich 
lane  and  oraamentation.  The  more  important  de^j  were  iiipriK^ 
bvtialncd»ili>"ofwhomReval,apupilo(l.e  Bran,  the  fimjieaicW 
of  (he  Aeademif  dea  Beam  Aita  founded  by  Colbert  in  Pana  I164BK 
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luly  wilh  Panpa.    In  i 


1  in  Enilaud,  u  itfU  u 
in  Or'nuny  .t  CntM, 

Wciwn. 
'        Enlnly  diUlDCI  Irom 


(Aiu(o1ian}SiIkni>cl   knub   . 


c;;°i«dsss: 


Lonniello     of     ^aa 

('iV)-  by  CUtlindiln  11447-14911),  &C.    In  Lcfuiardn  da  Vind'i 

tableclorfa  ia  vhv  IIIk  many  CKafnpJet  of  ibii  KN1  gf  Irmilc  in  tlie 
Vklofia   and   Albert    Mcueuni.    Soulb    KcnwrLglori.      Their  (JdJ> 

ofteaiiCBialulii-BraniineandLucchcKtilbdridbrocatlc*.    B»- 


;WCIUBCH.OCy  AND  AKT 

N  cBitHrr,  mk  of  liBiDar  itirk  warn 
id  auter  ID  uiiun  and  oftca  deoa 


Pus.  4&.— Italian  SiW  DamaiL  or  LAmpaa  of  late  ifcb  ctnlnry, 

with  pollcrq  d(  lEpeatvl  leafy  lo^ 

w!lb  nd  sr  yillov  ailfc.  and  tmbniday  n  aoiwlInKi  added  ts  Iba 

The  maac  imponaac  and  probably  the  bar  knorn  dua  ci  later 

ornamental  Linen  vavine  laiut  of  tlamaak  houichold  taptryt  which, 

a*  a  nfVeclion  of  lalio  damaalu  waa  developed  in  the  iUu-CTO*ini 

Tvgioiu  of  Saxony,  Flandcnand  Nunb  FiaDce.  duiing  the  late  tuh 

or  early  l6tb  antury;  it  waa  then  tare  and  acquired  Cor  nee  Dy 

wealthy  penou  only.*  The  ttyle  of  deiitn  in  the  better  of  Ibc  old 

liKn  daoaika  hai  BBH  IdniUp  with  that  ofboM  litb-and  16th- 

century  woodcate  ol  the  Flemish  or  Geman  ichooU.    To  loae 

eitent  tbaee  damaUr  liffim  fubjecca  nxall  thoee  of  the  cokmnd 

Cotocne  nod  Veveian  orphreyt  for  copca  and  apparela  lor  dal- 

matica.   Tlieearfy  history -' ' -■ i-i--i »--» 


pmtvved  in  England^   A  napldn  with  tbo 


nl  by  the  cT^wn,  i^'in  ifae*\^noriaiiiid' Albert  Mwciia 

„  ii  called  Flemish.    On  the  ether  hand  It  ii  pcusibly  the 

work  of  Fleminga  in  Eogland,  aincc  frnm  the  time  of  Ednrd  J. 
nod  for  n  huttdndyMn  "  a  conat.ini  itTencn  of  emieranta  puaed 
from  Flanden  toUzluvL"'  The  Victeiia  and  Aloert  Muiegm 
Contllni  u  euty  IMh-ttntuiy  labtoelmh  In  lUmuk  linn  of 
German  or  Flenafa  nianufaetuT«  with  var^ouf  aubjectHj  ehielty 
reli^otianndinoml:^derHibcipgahDirnaaa  kneeling  knifht,  the 
llnse  of  wool  on  the  Round  bcftiE  uar  him,  while  (nnn  above  the 
dew  fallt  on  It;  beknr  Gideon  i>  the  Viijin  Maiv  and  the  unieoni. 
and  kiwo'  down  an  angel  with  men  don'  headi  typlyiaf 
different  virt  uesaaabown  in  the  leneTinE—^j,i^,cjban(at.  Ac 
mother  which  waa  probably  made  in  Enxbnd  (ai  Norwich?) 
'  irin^ihe  lecona  half  of  the  i6ih  century,  «*  (nd 


ly  Flenungt  duriiu  the  lecondhalf  of  Iheibih  century,  «*  (nd 
it  Georve  add  the  Dragon,  the  royal  amn  of  Queen  Anne  fioleyo, 
'he  badm  of  Qtieen  Anne  Boleyn  and  Queefi  Elliabeth,  the 
mwned  Tudor  Rok,  and  tepeatcd  pertnlta  of  Queen  Eliabcth. 
tith  the  ktend  below,  "Cod  nveiheOuenie.' Thiii|ieeiiaeaia 
itaoin  the  Viclona  and  Aniert  MuKom.   A  hundicd  yeara  later 


introduced. 

It  prolably  date  ft 


r  Lampaa,  with  purple  £roiind  and 

inly  nude  in  conaideiable  quanlJE^*  In  the  IJlh 
bandi  uf  dracont  nivl  iiona  i  fa  F&Miina, 


City  of  Lofldor 


1  tepeated  porti 
CoS^velVeQ 

■iabi«i«h"on  which  Ii 


the  wrwhed  ahMd  of  Iht 


!  See  the  Italiaa  nonihly  ar 


(■906). 


B  U.  the  worii  of  a 
noing,  and  pnbahly  woven  in  Germany  about 

J  God  the  wicaihed  araa  of  the  Oly  ol  LandDa, 

"  Londcn."  and  "  Gearg*  der  1 1.  KOali  la  Eafeyaad 
tnhoraeback.    In  thit  ■pednten  the  deaign  la  repeated,  and 


,  'The  carl  dI  North umbcrlind  (>si,3} 
C  H.  C^^Whi™n  damaik  lioci 
(wfiili  if  Soiiilj  qf  ilaiigaonci,  •eum 


WEB— WBBBR,  C  VON 


45^ 


Mt  wvencd,  as  u'tlie'caie  «itk  the  eviier  jntcuk  A  taife 
ooOectioa  of  this  G«nnan  daouiak  weaving  with  coloufcd  thrtad 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Kunstgewerbo 
Maaeum  at  Dresden.*  The  north-eastern  Irish  industry  of  damask 
weaving  owes  much  to  French  Protestant  refugees,  who  settled 
thcfe  cowards  the  close  of  the  17th  ceatary.  thouf^  Unea  naan- 
faotora  had  been  establisbcd  in  the  district  by  a  colooy  of  Scou 
ia  1634-  Dunfermline  in  Scotland  is  said  to  produce  as  much 
danuuk  as  the  rest  of  Eurofxs,  but  there  are  important  manufactories 
of  it  at  Conrtm  and  U6gt  in  Belgium,  in  SQeaia,  Austria  and  dse- 


LiTBEATUKB.— The  following  are  tides  of  a  few  works  00  weaving, 
from  iriiich  much  ixnportant  uformatton  on  the  subject  may  be 
derived: — ^J.  Bexon,  uictionnain  ies  Ussus  (8  vols.,  P^s,  1850- 
1863),  more  or  less  technical  only,  Dictionmnre  des  sciences  (Pans. 
1751-1780),  technical ;  Michel  Frandaquc,  Reckenhe*  smrle  commerce, 
lajaineaiion  ei  rusage  des  Hoffes  4e  soie^  4*or  ei  d'argfHi  (9  vols.,  Paris, 
i85>-i8s4),  a  welKknown  woric  full  of  erudition  m  tes^ert  of  the 
archaeology  of  woven  fabrics,  their  technical  characteristicSj  &c.; 

femes  Yates,  Textrinum  antiguorum  :  an  Account  ef  Ike  Art  of 
taoimg  among  the  AncietUs  (London,  1843),  a  very  valuable  and 
learned  work  of  reference:  Very  Rev.  Danid  Rock.  D.D.,  TestHie 
Fabrics  (London,  1870),  with  some  few  good  illustrations;  Pariset, 
liistoire  deh  soie  (Paris,  1862) ;  Raymond  Cax,  VArt  de  dkorer  Us 
tissus,  &C.  (Paris,  iQOoS ;  Alan  (!oie,  Omameni  in  European  SUks 
fLondon,  1899).  well  illastrated;  J.  Lessing.  Berlin  Hn^lieke 
Mnseem,  Die  Gew^Sammlung  des  k.  Knustgewerbe- Museums 
(Berlin.  1900),  a  very  fine  series  of  ohototype  facsimilos  of  all  kinds 
of  textiles;  A.  Riegl.  Die  dgypHscken  Tejeiil-Funde  (Wien.  1889}; 
R.  Forrer,  RUmische  und  bj^ntiniscke  Seideu-TextUien  (Strassbuig, 
1891);  A.  Dupont  Auberville,  VOmamenl  des  Hssus  (Psris,  1877), 
admlmble  illustntions:  F.  Fischbach,  Die  widaigsUn  Webe-Oma^ 
menle  (3  vols.,  Wiesbaden,  loof  )*  admirable  illustiations;  Raymond 
Cax,  La  MusSe  kistorique  des  tissus  .  .  .  de  Lyon  (Lyon,  1902); 
Nurembet]^:  Germanisches  Museum.  KaSalog  der  Cewehesammlung 
des  germantsdten  National' Museums  (Nurembeig,  1896). 

(A.S.C) 

WBi  (a  word  cominon  to  Tetitanjc  languages,  cf .  Du.  «rMe» 
Dan.  flMV,  Ger.  GSnoeftr,  all  from  the  Teutonic  wabh-^o  weave), 
that  wUdi  is  woven  (see  WBAvmo).  The  word  is  thus  appheid 
to  anything  reaembHng  a  web  of  doth,  to  the  texiUwm  of  the 
feather  of  a  bird,  to  the  membrane  which  cxmnects  the  toes 
of  many  aquatic  birds  and  some  aquatic  mammab;  it  is  particu- 
lariy  tucd  of  the  **  cobweb,"  the  net  spun  by  the  8{>ider,  the 
Old  English  name  for  which  was  dtor-coppCf  iA,  poison^head 
idtor,  poison,  and  coppe,  tuft  or  head) .  In  architecture  the  term 
"  web  **  is  sometimes  given,  in  preference  to  "  panel,"  to  the 
stone  diell  of  a  vault  resting  on  the  ribs  and  taking  its  winding 
surface  from  the  same;  see  Vault. 

WEBB,  MATTHEW  (184^-1883),  English  swimmer,  geoevally 
known  as  **  Captain  Webb,"  was  bom  at  Dawley  in  Shropshire 
on  the  iBth  a!  January  1848,  the  son  of  a  doctor.  While  stiU 
ft  boy'he  saved  one  of  his  brothers  from  drowning  in  the  Severn, 
ind,  while  serving  on  board  the  training  ship  in  the  Meney,  he 
again  distfaiguished  himself  by  saving  a  drowning  comrade. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  East  India  and  China  trade, 
dipped  as  second  mate  for  several  owners,  and  in  1874,  was 
awarded  the  first  Stanh<^  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  for  an  attempt  to  save  a  teaman  who  had  fallen  over- 
bocud  from  the  Cunard  steamship  "  Russia."  In  1875  Captain 
Webb  alMndoned  a  sea-faring  life  and  became  a  professk)nal 
swimmer.  On  the  3Td  of  July  he  swam  from  Blackwall  Pier  to 
Gravesend,  a  distanw  of  20  m.,  in  4!  hours,  a  record  which 
remained  unbeaten  until  1899.  In  the  same  year,  after  one 
unsuccessful  attempt,  he  swam  the  English  Channel,  on  the  24th 
of  August,  from  Dover  to  Cahus  in  sif  hours.  For  the  next 
few  years  Webb  gave  performances  of  diving  and  swimming 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Crossing 
to  America,  he  attempted,  on  the  24th  of  July  2883,  to  swim 
the  rapids  and  whiripool  below  Niagara  Falls.  In  this  attempt 
he  lost  his  life. 

WEBB,  SIBNBT  (1859-  ),  English  sodaBst  and  author, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  13th  of  July  1859.  He  was  educated 
at  private  schools  in  London  and  Switzerland,  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute  an^  the  City  of  London  College.  From  1875  to  1878 
he  waa  employed  in  a  city  office,  but  he  entered  the  civil  service 
by  open  competition  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office  an  1878,  became 

*See  Leineniamastmuster  des  XYII.  tmd  XVIIL  Jakrhunderts, 
Emil  Kumsch  (Dresden,  1891). 


surveyor  of  taxes  hi "1879,  and  hi  x88z  entered  the  colonial 

office,  where  he  remained  until  1891.    In  1885  he  was  called  to 

the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn.    Mr  Webb  was  one  of  the  early  monbers 

of  the  Fabian  Society,  contributing  to  Fabian  Essays  (1889); 

and  lie  becapie  well-koown  as  a  socialist,  both  by  his  speeches 

and  his  writings.    He  entered  the  London  County  Council  in 

1892  as  member  for  Deptford,  and  was  returned  at  the  head 

of  the  poll  in  the  successive  elections  of  1895,  1898, 1901  and 

1904.  He  resigned  from  the  dvil  service  in  1891  to  give  his  whole 

time  to  the  work  of  the  Council  (where  he  was  chairman  of  the 

Tedmicai  Education  Board)  and  to  the  study  of  cconomicsJ 

He  served  from  1903  to  1906  on  the  Royal  CommiS8k>n  on  Trade 

Union  Law  and  on  other  important  commissions.    He  married 

in  1892  Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  herself  a  writer  on  economics  and 

sociology,  the  author  of  Tke  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great 

Britain  (iS<)t)  and  a  contributor  to  Charles  Booth's  Life  and 

Labour  of  Ike  People  (1891-1903).    His  roost  important  works 

are:  a  number  oif  Fabiao  tracts;  London  Education  (1904); 

Tke  Bigkt  Hours  Day  (1891),  in  conjunction  with  Harold  Cox; 

and,  with  Mrs  Sidney  Webb,  Tke  History  of  Trade  Unionism 

(1894,  new  ed.  1902),  Industrial  Democracy  (1897,  new  ed.  1902), 

Fn^lems  of  Modem  Industry  ( 1 898) ,  History  of  Liquor  Licensing 

(1903),  Englisk  Local  Government  (1906),  &c.    Mrs  Webb  was 

a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  sh^ 

and  her  husband  wer^  responsible  for  the  Minority  Report 

(see  Poox  Law)  and  for  starting  the  widespread  movement  in 

its  favour. 

WEBB  CTTT,  a  dty  of  Jasper  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A., 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  about  160  m.  S.  of  Kansas  City. 
Pop.  (1890)  5043;  (1900)  9201,  of  whom  248  were  foreign-bom; 
(1910  U.S.  census)  11,8x7.  It  is  served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  railway  systems,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  electric  intcrurban  raUw'ay  connecting  with 
Canhage  and  Joplin,  Missouri,  Galena,  Kansas  and  other 
dtics.  With  CartcrviHe  (pop.  1910,  4539),  which  adjoins  it  on 
the  E.,  it  forms  practically  one  dty;  they  arc  among  the  most 
famous  and  productive  "  camps  "  in  the  rich  lead  and  zinc 
reipon  of  south-westcm  Missouri,  and  Webb  City  owes  its 
indiistrial  importance  primarily  to  the  mining  and  shipping  of 
those  metals.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  increased  from 
$353,566  in  1900  to  1637,965  in  1905.  Webb  City  was  laid  out 
and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1875,  and  first  chartered  as  a 
dty  in  1876.  White  lead  was  discovered  here  in  1873,  OQ  l^^ 
farm  of  John  C.  Webb,  in  whose  honour  the  dty  is  named; 
and  S3rstematic  mining  began  in  1877. 

WEBBE,  WILUAH  (fl.  1586),  English  Uterary  criUc,  was 
educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1572-1573.  He  was  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Edward 
Sulyard  of  Flcmyngs,  Essex,  and  later  to  the  children  of  Henry 
Grey  of  Piigo  in  the  same  county.  A  letter  from  him  is  prefixed 
to  the  1592  edition  of  Tancred  and  Cismunda*  written  by  his 
friend,  Robert  Wibnot.  In  1586  he  published  A  Discourse  of 
English  Poetrie,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Edward  Sulyard. 
Wcbbe  argued  that  the  dearth  of  good  English  poetry  since 
Chaucer's  day  was  not  due  to  lack  of  poetic  ability,  or  to  the 
poverty  of  the  language,  but  to  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
prosody.  He  abus^  *'  this  tinkerly  verse  which  we  call  ryme>'* 
as  of  barbarous  origin,  and  comments  on  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries, di^laying  enthu^asm  for  Spenser's  Skepkeardes 
Calendar^  and  admiration  for  Phaer's  translation  of  VhrgiL 
Hft  urged  the  adoptbn  of  hexameters  and  sapphics  for  English 
verse,  and  ^vcs  some  lamentable  examples  of  liis  own  com*'' 
position. 

The  Discourse  was  reprinted  in  J.  Haslewood's  Aneteut  Critical 
Essays  (1811-1815).  by  E.  Arber  in  1869,  and  in  Gr^ory  Smith's 
Elizabetkan  Critical  Essays  (1904)- 

,  WEBER,  CARL  MARIA  FRIEDRICH  BRKE8T  VON  (1786- 
1826),  German  composer,  was  bom  at  Eutin,  near  Liibeck,  on 
the  1 8th  of  December  1 786,  of  a  family  that  had  long  been  devoted 
to  ait.    His  father,  Baron  Frana  Anton  von  Weber,  a  military 

*  The  original  play,  Gisiponde  of  Saleme,  was  by  five  authors,  and 
was  produced  in  the  Queen's  presence  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1568. 
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officer  in  the  aetvice  o£  the  palsrave  Karl  Theodor,  wu  aa 
excellent  vudioisti  and  his  mother  once  tang  on  the  itage.  His 
cousins^  Josepha,  Aloysaa,  Coastanze  and  Sophie,  daughters 
of  Fzanz  Anton's  brother  FridoUni  attained  a  high  r^utatioa 
as  vocalists.  TV  great  composer,  Mosart,  after  having  been 
rejected  by  Aloysia,  married  Constaaze,  and  thus  became 
Frana  Anton's  nephew  by  marriage.  Fridolin  played  the  violin 
nearly  as  well  as  his  brother;  and  the  whole  family  disp^yed 
exceptional  talent  for  music.  Franz  Anton  von  Weber  was  a 
man  of  thriftless  habits  and  culpable  eccentricity.  Having  been 
wounded  at  Rosbach,  he  quitted  the  army,  and  in  1758  he  was 
appointed  financial  councillor  to  Clement  August,  elector  of 
Cologne,  who  for  nine  years  overlooked  his  incorrigible  neglect 
of  duty.  But  the  elector's  successor  dismissed  him  in  1768; 
and  for  many  years  after  this  he  lived  in  idleness  at  Hildesheim, 
squandering  the  property  of  his  wife,  Anna  dc'  Fumetti,  and 
doing  nothing  for  the  support  of  his  children  until  1778,  when  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  opera  at  Ltibeck.  In  2779  the 
prince  bishop  of  Eutin  made  him  his  kapellmeister,  and  not 
long  afterwards  his  wife  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Five  years 
later  he  went  to  Vienna,  placed  two  of  his  sons  under  Michael 
Haydn,  and  in  2785  married  the  young  Viennese  singer  Gcnovefa 
von  Brenner.  In  the  following  year  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was 
bom—A  delicate  child,  afflicted  with  congenital  disease  of  the 
hip-joint. 

On  his  return  from  Vienna,  Franz  Anton,  finding  tnat  a  new 
kapellmeister  had  been  chosen  in  his  place,  accepted  the  humbler 
position  of  "  Stadt  Musikant."  This,  however,  he  soon  relin- 
quished; and  for  some  years  he  wandered  from  town  to  town, 
giving  dbramatic  performances,  in  conjunction  with  the  children 
of  his  first  wife,  wherever  he  could  collect  an  audience.  The 
effect  of  this  restless  life  upon  the  little  Carl  Maria's  health  and 
education  was  deplorable;  but,  as  he  accompanied  his  father 
everywhere,  he  became  familiarized  with  the  stage  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  and  thus  gained  an  amount  of  dramatic  experience 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness.  Franz  Anton 
hoped  to  see  hi  ra  develop  into  an  infant  prodigy,  like  his  cousin 
Mozart,  whose  marvellous  career  was  then  rapidly  approaching 
its  close.  In  furtherance  of  this  scheme,  the  child  was  taught 
to  sing  and  place  his  fingers  upon  the  pianoforte  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  though  he  was  unable  to  walk  until  he  was 
four  years  old.  Happily  his  power  of  observation  and  aptitude 
tot  general  learning  were  so  precocious  that  he  seems,  in  spite 
of  aU  these  disadvantages,  to  have  Instinctively  educated  him- 
self as  became  a  gentleman.  In  1798  Michael  Haydn  taught 
him  gratuitously  at  Salzburg.  In  the  March  of  that  year  his 
mother  died.  In  April  the  family  visited  Vienna,  removing 
in  the  autumn  to  Munich.  Here  the  child's  first  composition— 
a  set  of  "  Six  Fughettas"  — was  published,  with  a  pompous 
dedication  to  his  half-brother  Edmund;  and  here  also  he  took 
lessons  in  singing  and  in  composition.  Soon  afterwards  he  began 
to  play  successfully  in  public,  and  his  father  compelled  him  to 
write  incessantly.  Among  the  compositions  of  this  period  were 
a  mass  and  an  opera — Die  Afachi  der  Liehe  und  dcs  Weins — now 
destroyed.  A  set  of  "  Variations  for  the  Pianoforte,"  composed 
a  little  later,  was  lithographed  by  Carl  Maria  himself,  under  the 
guidance  of  Alois  Senefdder,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  in 
which  both  the  father  and  the  child  took  great  interest. 

In  1800  the  family  removed  to  Freiberg,  where  the  Ritter  von 
Steinsberg  gave  Carl  Maria  the  libretto  of  an  opera  called  D(u 
WaldmUdchen^  which  the  boy,  though  not  yet  fourteen  years 
old,  at  once  set  to  music,  and  produced  in  November  at  the 
Freiburg  theatre.  The  performance  was  by  no  means  successful, 
and  the  composer  himself  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
work  as  "  a  very  immature  production  "  ;  yet  it  was  afterwards 
reproduced  at  Chemnitz,  and  even  at  Vienna, 

Carl  Maria  returoed  with  Ins  father  to  Salzburg  in  1802, 
resuming  his  studies  under  Michael  Haydn.  Here  he  composed 
his  second  opera,  Pcler  SchmoU  und  seine  Nackbam,  which  was 
unsuccessfully  produced  at  Nuremberg  in  1803.  In  that  year 
he  again  visited  Vienna,  where,  though  Joseph  Haydn  and 
Albrcchtsberger  were  both  receiving  pupils,  his  father  preferred 


placing  him  nnder  Abt  Vogler.  Throogb  Vogler's  instnunent^ 
ality  Cari  Bfaiia  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  opera  at  Breslau, 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  In  this  capacity 
he  greatly  enlarged  his  experience  of  the  stage,  so  that  he  raakt 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  stage-craft  in  musical  history; 
but  he  lived  a  sadly  Irregular  life,  contracted  debts,  and  lost  Ids 
beautiful  voice  through  accidentally  drinking  an  add  used  in 
liVhography— a  mishap  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  These 
hindrances,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  beginning  a  isew 
opera  called  RUbetaJdt  the  libretto  of  which  was  "  romantic" 
to  the  last  degree,  and  Weber  worked  at  it  enthusiastically, 
but  it  was  never  completed,  and  little  of  it  has  bee^  preserved 
beyond  a  quintet  and  the  masterly  overture,  which,  re-written 
in  18 II  under  the  title  of  Der  Bekerrseker  der Geisler, now  ranks 
among  its  author's  finest  instrumental  compositions. 

Quitting  Breslau  in  2806,  Weber  removed  in  the  following 
year  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  had  been  offered  the  post  of  private 
secretary  to  Dtike  Ludwig,  brother  of  Frederick,  king  of 
Wtlrtembeig.  The  appointment  was  a  disastrous  one.  The 
stipend  attached  to  it  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  twofold 
demands  of  the  yoimg  man's  new  social  position  and  the  thrif t- 
lessness  of  hb  father,  who  was  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for 
support.  Court  life  at  Stuttgart  was  uncongenial  to  him,  though 
he  yielded  to  its  temptations.  The  king  hated  him  and  his 
practical  jokes.  He  fell  hopelessly  into  debt,  and,  worse  than  all, 
became  involved  in  a  fatal  intimacy  with  Margarethe  Lang, 
a  unger  at  the  open.  Notwithstanding  these  distractioiis  he 
worked  hard,  and  in  1809  re-modelled  Das  WaidnUtdcien,  under 
the  title  of  Sylvana,^  and  prepared  to  produce  it  at  the  court 
theatre.  But  a  dreadful  calamity  prevented  its  performance. 
Frans  Anton  had  misappropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  pltoced 
in  the  young  secretary's  hands  for  the  purpose  of  ^■^^•"'"g  a 
mortgage  upon  one  of  the  duke's  estates.'  Both  father  and  sou 
were  charged  with  embezzlement,  and,  on  the  9tk  of  February 
1810,  tbey  were  arrested  at  the  theatre,  during  a  rebcarsal  <^ 
Syhana,  and  thrown  by  the  king's  order  into  prison.  No  one 
doubted  Weber's  innocence,  but  after  a  suminaiy  trial  be  and  his 
^her  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  and  on  the  a7th  ot 
February  they  began  a  new  life  at  Mannheim. 

Having  provided  a  comfortable  home  for  his  father,  and  he^p^ 
a  new  comic  opera,  in  one  act,  called  Abu  Hassan,  Weber  re- 
moved to  Darmstadt  in  order  to  be  near  his  old  masttf  Abi 
Vogler,  and  his  feUow-pupils  Meyerbeer  and  Gftnsbecbfr. 
On  the .  x6th  of  September  x8io,  he  reproduced  Syhan^  at 
Frankfort,  but  with  very  doubtful  success.  A  bu  Hassan  was  com- 
pleted at  Darmstadt' in  January  x8ix,  after  many  int^ruptionst 
one  of  which  (his  attraction  to  the  story  of  Der  PreisckUlM  gee 
below)  exercised  a  memorable  Influence  upon  his  later  career. 

Weber  started  in  Febniaiy  s8ix  on  an  extended  artistic  tour, 
during  which  he  made  many  influential  friends,  and  on  the  4th 
of  June  brought  out  Abu  Hassan  with  marked  success  at  Munich* 
His  father  died  at  Mannheim  in  x8xa,  and  after  this  he  had  no 
settled  home,  until  in  28x3  his  wanderings  were  brought  to  ao 
end  by  the  unexpected  offer  of  an  appointment  as  kapellmeister 
at  Prague,  coupl»l  with  the  duty  of  entirely  remodelling  the 
performances  at  the  opera-house.  The  terms  were  so  liberal 
that  he  accepted  at  once,  engaged  a  new  company  of  perforxnersi 
and  directed  them  with  uninterrupted  success  until  the  autumn 
of  x8i6.  During  this  period  he  composed  no  new  operas,  but  he 
had  already  written  much  of  his  best  pianoforte  music,  and  played 
it  with  never-failing  success,  while  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe 
inspired  him  with  some  of  the  finest  patriotic  melodies  in  exist- 
ence. First  among  these  stand  ten  songs  from  K6mer's  Leyer 
und  Sckwerdt,  including  "  Vater,  ich  rufe  dich,"  and  "  Ltitzow's 
wilde  Jagd  " ;  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  these  are  the  splendid 
choruses  in  his  cantata  Kampf  und  Sieg,  which  was  fixst  per- 
formed at  Prague,  on  the  22nd  of  December  x8x5. 

Weber  resigned  his  office  at  Prague  on  the  30th  of  Sq>tember 

*  As  the  MS.  of  Das  WaidmHicken  has  been  lost.  \t  is  impoaaUe 
now  to  determine  its  exact  rdation  to  the  later  work. 

>  Spitta  gives  a  different  account  of  the  occurrence,  and  attributes 
the  robbery  to  a  servant. 
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tSi6,  and  on  the  list  of  December,  Frederick  Auguitiis,  king  of 
Saxony,  appelated  him  kapellmeister  at  the  German  open  at 
Dresden.  The  Italian  opens  performed  at  the  court  theatre 
were  superintended  by  Morlacchi,  whose  jealous  and  intriguing 
disposition  gave  endlcsa  trouble.  The  lung,  however,  placed  the 
two  kapellmeisters  on  an  exact  equality  both  of  title  and  salary, 
and  Weber  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exerdse  of  his 
remarkable  power  of  organixation  and  cootroL  He  now  gave 
his  dose  attention  to  the  story  of  Der  FreuckUts,  which  he  had 
previously  meditated  turning  into  an  opera,  and,  with  tfak  assist- 
ance of  Friedrich  Kind,  he  produced  an  admirable  libretto,  under 
the  title  of  Dcs  JUgcrs  Braut.  No  subject  could  have  been  better 
filled  than  this  to  ser\'e  as  a  vehicle  for  the  new  art -form  which, 
under  Weber's  skilful  mazuigement,  developed  into  the  type 
of  **  romantic  opera.'*  He  had  dealt  with  the  supernatural  in 
Riihezakt,  and  in  Syhana  with  the  pomp  and  .circumstance  of 
chivalry;  but  the  shadowy  impersonations  in  RUhetaU  are 
scarcely  less  human  than  the  heroine  who  invokes  them;  and 
the  music  of  Syivana  might  easUy  have  been  adapted  to  a  story 
of  the  19th  century.  But  Weber  now  knew  better  than  to  let 
the  fiend  in  Dtr  FreixkMU  sing;  with  three  soft  strokes  of  a 
drum  below  an  undianging  disinal  chord  he  brings  him  straight 
to  us  -from  the  nether  world.  Every  note  in  Enryanthe  breathes 
the  q>irit  of  medieval  romance;  and  the  fairies  in  Obam  have 
an  actuality  quite  distinct  frc^  the  tinsel  of  the  stage.  This  un* 
compromising  reality,  even  in  face  of  the  unreal,  forms  the 
strongest  characteristic  of  the  pure  "romantic  school,*  as 
Weber  uruierstood  and  created  it.  It  treats  its  wildest  subjects  in 
earnest,  and  without  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  scenes 
it  ventures  to  depict,  or  the  tmthfuhiess  of  their  diamatic 
Interpretation. 

Weber  wrote  the  first  note  of  the  nmsic  of  Dtr  FreisckiUt 
on  the  and  of  July — beginning  witl^  the  duet  which  opena  the 
second  act.  But  so  numerous  were  the  intemiptions  caused 
by  Morlacchi's  intrigues,  the  insolence  of  unfriendly  courtiers, 
and  the  attacks  of  jealous  critics  that  nearly  three  years  elapsed 
before  the  piece  was  completed.  In  the  meantime  the  per- 
formances at  the  opera-house  were  no  less  successfully  lemoddlcd 
at  Dresden  than  they  had  already  been  at  Prague,  though 
the  work  of  reformation  was  far  more  difficult;  for  the  new 
kapellmeister  was  surrounded  by  enemies  who  openly  subjected 
him  to  every  possible  armoyance,  and  even  the  king  himself 
was  at  one  time  stron^y  prejudiced  against  him.  Happily, 
he  no  longer  stood  alone  in  the  world.  Having,  after  mudi 
difficulty,  broken  off  his  liaispm  with  Margaiethe  Land,  he  married 
the  singer  Carolina  Brandt,  a  noUe-minded  woman  and  oon- 
tommate  artist,  who  was  well  able  to  repay  him  for  the  part  he 
had  long  play^  in  her  mental  development.  The  new  opera 
was  compjpfed  on  the  13th  of  May  1820,  on  which  day  Weber 
wrote  the  last  note  of  the  qvcitme  ■  which  it  was  his  custom 
to  postpone  until  the  rest  of  the  mudc  was  finished.  There  b 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  kbouis;  but  he  gave  himself  no  rest.  He  had  engaged 
to  compose  the  music  to  Wolff's  Gipsy  drama,  Prechsa.  Two 
months  later  this  also  was  finished,  and  both  piece9  ready  for 
the  stage. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  at  Dresden, 
it  had  been  arranged  that  both  Predon  and  Dm  PrdsdtliU — 
no  longer  known  by  Its  original  title,  Des  JSgers  Bfa«H^faoii1d 
be  produced  at  Berlin.  In  February  1821  Sir  Julius  Benedict 
was  accepted  by  Weber  as  a  pupQ;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  a 
delightful  account  of  the  rehearsals  and  first  performance  of  his 
master^  ckef-^temre.  Prechsa  was  produced  with  great  success 
at  the  old  Berlin  opera-house  on  the  14th  of  June  zSsz.  On 
the  i8th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterkx>,  the 
oprnifig  of  the  new  "  Schanapielhaus  "  was  oelebratiBd.by  the 
production  of  Der  FreisekUtn.  Much  anxfety  was  caused  by 
unforeseen  difficulties  at  the  rehearsals;  yet,  so  calm  was  Weber's 
mind  that  be  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  composition  of  his 
ComurUUek  in  F  minor— one  of  his  finest  pianoforte  pieces. 
Until  the  last  moment  his  friends  were  anxious;  the  author  was 
not;  and  the  result  justified  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 


The  sucoesB  of  the  piece  was  triumphant.  The  worik  was  received 
with  equal  enthusiasm  at  Vierma  on  the  jrd  of  October,  and  at 
Dresden  on  the  a6th  of  January  iSaa.  Yet  Weber's  position 
as  kapellmeister  was  i¥>t  much  improved  by  his  success,  thcAigh, 
in  order  to  remain  faithful  to  his  ertgagements,  he  had  refused 
tempting  offers  at  Bedin  and  Cassel,  arui,  at  the  last-named 
place,  had  installed  Ludwig  Spohr  In  a  position  muc|i  more 
advantageous  than  his  own. 

For  hb  next  opera  Webor  accepted  a  libretto  based,  by  Frau 
WUhelmine  von  Qiezy,  on  the  story  of  Euryanlke,  as  originally 
told  in  the  13th  century,  in  Gilbert  de  Montreuil's  Ronton  de  la 
VioUite,  and  repeated  with  alterations  in  the  Decamaontt  in 
Shakespeare's  Cymbeiin*,  and  in  several  later  forms.  In  place 
of  the  ghostly  horrors  of  Der  FreuctHUt,  the  romantic  element 
was  here  supplied  by  tKs  chivalric  pomp  of  Uie  middle  ages. 
The  libretto  is  In  one  respect  superior  to  that  of  Da  FrmchUU, 
Inasmuch  as  it  substitutes  elaborate  recitative  for  the  spoken 
dialogue  peculiar  to  the  German  "Schauspiel "  and  French 
"  op^ra  comique. "  It  is,  in  fact,  a  "  grand  opera  "  in  every 
sense  of  the  words, — the  prototype  of  the  "  music  drama  " 
perfected  fifty  years  later  by  Wagner.  Tbe  overture — as  usual, 
written  last — presents  a  feature  that  has  never  been  imitated. 
During  its  perionnance  the  curtain  temporarily  rises,  to  exhibit, 
in  a  tahUau  vivant,  the  scene  in  the  sepulchral  vault  upon  which 
tbe  whole  story  turns.  This  direction  is  now  rarely  carried  out; 
but  Weber  hiinsclf  weQ  knew  how  much  the  interest  of  the  piece 
depended  on  it.  The  work  was  produced  at  the  Kimtnertbor 
theatre  in  Vieima,  on  the  ssth  of  Oaober  1823,  and  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

Weber's  third  and  last  dramatic  masterpiece  was  an  English 
opera,  written  for  Covent  Garden  theatre,  upon  a  libretto 
adapted  by  Planch6  from  Wicland's  Oberon,  It  was  disfigured 
by  Uie  spoken  dialogue  abandoned  in  Euryanth<;  but  in  musical 
beauty  it  is  quite  equal  to  it,  while  its  fairies  and  mermaids 
are  as  vividly  real  as  the  spectres  in  Der  FreischUU.  Though 
already  far  gone  in  consumption,  Weber  began  to  compose  the 
music  on  the  23rd  of  January  1825.  Charles  Kemble  had  offered 
him  £1000  for  the  work,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  rest.  He 
finished  the  overture  In  London,  at  the  house  of  Sir  George 
Smart,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  March  1826;  and  on  the  i3th 
of  April  the  work  was  produced  with  triumphant  success.  But 
it  cost  the  composer  his  10e.  Wearied  out  with  rehearsals  and 
performances  of  the  opera,  and  concerts  at  which  he  was  received 
with  rapturous  applauae,  he  grew  daily  perceptibly  weaker; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  his  kind  host,  Sir  George  Smart, 
and  his  family,  he  was  fo\md  dead  in  hb  bed  on  the  morning  of 
the  5tJi  of  June  1826.  For  eighteen  jrears  his  remains  rested  in 
a  temporajy  grave  in  Moorfields  chapel;  but  in  1844  they  were 
removed  and  placed  in  the  family  vault  at  Dresden,  Wagner 

making  an  ek>quent  speech. 

Besides  his  three  great  dramatic  masterpieces  and  the  other 
works  already  mentioned,  Weber  wrote  two  maases,  two  symphonies, 
eight  cantatas,  and  a  brge  number  of  sonp,  orebestsal  and  pianoforte 
pieccB.  and  music  of  otiier  kinds,  amowntmg  altoiether  to  more  than 
ay)  compositioss.  '  (W.  S.  R.) 

Weber's  style  rises,  in  his  three  greatest  works,  to  heights 
which  show  his  kinship  with  the  great  classics  and  the  great 
modems.  Bis  intellect  was  quick  and  clear;  but  yet  finer  was 
the  force  of  character  with  which  he  Overcame  the  disadvantages 
of  his  f^ble  heUth,  desultory  education  and  the  mistakes  of  his 
youth.  With  such  gifts  of  Intellect  and  character,  every  moment 
of  his  short  life  was  precious  to  the  world;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  the  placing  of  his  training  in  the  hands  of  Abt 
Vogler.  Weber's  master  was  an  amiable  charlatan,  whose 
weakness  as  a  teacher  was  thoroughly  exposed,  in  perfect 
innocence,  by' his  two  Illustrious  pupils.  Meyerbeer  wished 
to  be  famous  as  the  maker  of  a  new  epoch  In  opera.  Weber 
could  not  help  being  so  in  reality.  But  he  was  sadly  hampered 
by  his  master's  inability  to  teach  realities  instead  of  appearances; 
and  to  this  impedimuit  alone  must  we  assign  the  fact  that  his 
masterpieces  do  not  begin  earlier  in  his  career.  With  extra- 
ordlnuy  rapidity  and  thoroughness  he  learnt  English  a  year 
before  his  death  in  ordpr  to  compose^O^er^n,  with  the  result 
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that  there  Uonly  one  obvious  mistake  In  the  whole  work,  and 
the  general  correctness  of  declamation  is  higher  than  in  most 
of  bis  German  works.  This  is  typical  of  Weber's  general  culture, 
mental  energy  and  detennination;  points  in  which,  as  In  many 
traits  in  his  music,  he  strikingly  resembles  Wagner.  But  all 
his  detennination  could  not  quite  repair  the  defects  of  his  purely 
musical  training,  and  though  his  weaknesses  are  not  of  glaring 
effect  in  opera,  still  there  are  moments  when  even  the  stage 
cannot  explain  them  away.  Thus  the  finale  of  Der  Freisckiilt 
breaks  down  so  obviouslv  that  no  one  thinks  of  It  as  anything 
but  a  perfunctory  winding-up  of  the  story,  thdugh  It  really 
might  have  made  quite  a  fine  subject  for  musical  treatment.  In 
Euryantke  Weber  attained  his  full  power,  and  his  inspiration 
did  not  leave  him  in  the  lurch  where  this  work  needed  large 
musical  designs.  But  the  libretto  was  full  of  absurdities;  especially 
in  the  last  act,  which  not  even  nine  remodellings  under  Weber's 
direction  could  redeem.  Yet  it  b  easy  to  see  why  it  fascinated 
him,  for,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it  from  the  standpoints 
of  probability  and  literary  merit,  its  emotional  contrasts  are 
highly  musical  Indeed  it  is  through  them  that  the  defects  invite 
criticism. 

OberoH  is  spoilt  by  the  old  local  tradition  of  English  opera 
according  to  which  its  libretto  admitted  of  no  music  during 
the  action  of  the  drama.  Thus  Weber  had  in  it  no  opportunity 
for  his  musical  stage-craft;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  action 
itself  is  entirely  without  dramatic  motive  and  passion,  since 
the  characters  are  simply  shifted  from  Bordeaux  to  Bagdad 
whenever  Oberon  waves  Us  wand. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  libretti  of 
Euryantke  and  Oberon,  but  none  are  quite  successful,  for  Weber 
has  taken  a  great  artist's  pains  in  making  the  best  of  bad  material 
All  that  can  be  said  against  Weber's  achievements  only  reveals 
the  more  emphatically  how  noble  and  how  complete  in  cssentlab 
was  his  success  and  his  claim  to  immortality.  His  pianoforte 
works,  whOe  showing  his  helplessness  In  purdy  musical  form, 
more  than  bear  out  his  contemporary  reputation  as  a  very  great 
pianoforte  player.  They  have  a  pronounced  theatrical  tendency 
which,  in  the  qaseof  such  pieces  of  gay  romantidsm  as  the 
InvUathn  A  la  danse  and  the  ConcMztUck,  Is  amusing  and  by 
no  means  inartistic.  In  orchestration  Weber  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  masters.  His  treatment  of  the  voice  is  bold  and 
interesting,  but  very  rash;  and  hl^  dedamation  of  words 
is  often  incorrect.  His  influence  on  the  music  of  his  own  day 
Is  comparable  to  his  influence  on  posterity;  for  he  was  not  only 
a  most  efficient  director  but  a  very  persuasive  Journalist;  and 
(in  spite  of  the  Inexperience  that  made  him  disapprove  of 
Beethoven)  for  all  good  music  other  than  his  own  he  showed  a 
growing  enthusiasm  that  was  infectious.  (D.  F.  T.) 

WEBeR,  WILHBUI  SDUABD  (1804-1891),  German  physkist, 
was  bom  at  Wittenberg  on  the  24th  of  October  1804,  and  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber,  the  author  of  Weber's 
Law  (see  below).  He  studied  at  the  untvecsity  of  Haile,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1826  and  became  extraordmary 
professor  of  physics  in  1828.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to 
G6ttingen  as  professor  of  physics,  and  remained  there  till  1837, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  seven  professors  who  were  expelled  from 
their  chairs  for  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  king  of 
Hanover  (duke  of  Cumberland)  in  suspending  the  constitution. 
A  period  of  retirement  followed  this  episode,  but  In  1843  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  physics  at  Leipzig,  and  six  years  later 
returned  to  GSttingen,  where  he  died  on  the  a3rd  of  June  1891. 
Weber's  name  Is  especially  known  for  his  woti:  on  electrical 
measuremenL  UntO  his  time  there  was  no  established  system 
cither  of  stating  or  measuring  electrical  quantities^  but  he  showed, 
as  his  colleague  R.  F.  Gauss  did  for  magnetic  quantities,  that 
it  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  posable  to  define  them, 
not  merely  by  reference  to  other  arbitrary  quantilies  of  the  same 
kind,  but  absolutely  in  terms  in  which  the  units  of  length, 
time,  and  mass  are  aJone  involved.  He  also  carried  on  extensive 
researches  in  the  theory  of  magnetism;  and  it  b  interesting  that 
In  conn^on  with  bis  observations  in  terrestrial  magnetism  he 
not  only  employed  an  early  form  of  mlrto/  galvanometer,  but 


also,  about  1833,  devised  a  system  of  electromagnetic  telegraphy, 
by  which  a  distance  of  some  9000  ft.  was  worked  over.  In 
conjunction  with  his  elder  brother  he  published  in  1825  a  well- 
known  treatise  on  waves.  Die  WeUenlekre  auf  Experimente 
gegrUndet;  and  in  1833  he  collaborated  with  his  younger  brother, 
the  physiologist  Eduard  Friedrich  Weber  (1806-1871),  in  an 
investigation  into  the  mechanism  of  walking. 

WSBER'S  LAW,  in  psychology,  the  name  given  to  a  principle 
first  enunciated  by  the  German  scientist,  Ernst  Heinridi  Weber 
( 1 795-1878),  who  became  professor  at  Leipzig  (of  anatomy, 
1818,  of  phyaology,  1840).  He  was  specially  famous  for  his 
researches  into  aural  and  cutaneous  sensations.  His  law,  the 
purport  of  which  is  that  the  increase  of  stimulus  necessary  to 
produce  an  increase  of  sensation  in  any  sense  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity  but  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  increase 
bears  to  the  immediately  preceding  stimulus,  Is  the  principal 
generalization  of  that  branch  of  scientific  investigation  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  psycho-physics  (f  .v.). 

Accordin^i  to  Gustav  Fechner  {q.v.),  who  has  done  most  to  prosecute 
theM  inquincs  and  to  consolidate  them  under  a  separate  name, 
**  psycho-physics  it  an  exact  doctrine  of  the  lelatidn  of  functioa  or 
dependence  between  bodjf  and  soul."  In  other  words,  it  is  through- 
out an  attempt  to  submit  to  definite  measurement  the  relation  of 
physical  stimuli  to  the  resulting  psychical  or  mental  facts,  and  forms 
an  important  department  of  experimental  psychology.  It  deab  with 
the  quantitative  aspects  of  mental  fac^s— their  intensity  or  quantity 
proper  and  their  dumtioa.  Physical  science  enables  us.  at  least  in  tKe 
case  of  sonic  of  the  senses,  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  objective 
amount  of  the  stimulus,  and  introspection  enables  us  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  subjective  result.  Thus  we  are  able  to  say  whether  a 
stimulus  produces  any  psychical  cesult.  and  can  fix  in  that  way  the 
minimwn  sensihUe  or  "  threshoki  pf  consciousness  "  for  each  of  the 
senses.  In  like  manner  (though  with  less  accuracy,  owin^  to  the  dis- 
turbing nature  of  ^  the  conditions)  we  can  fix  the  sensational  maxi- 
mum, or  upper  liimt  of  sensibHity,  in  the  different  senses,  that  b  to 
say,  the  point  kwyond  which  00  increase  of  stimulus  produces  any 
appreciaue Increase  of  sensation.  We  thus  detennine,as  Wundt  puts 
it,  the  limit- values  between  which  changes  of  intensity  In  the  stimulus 
are  accompanied  by  changes  in  sensation.  But  the  central  inquir]|f  of 
psycho-physics  remains  behind.  Between  the  quantitative  mini- 
mum and  the  quantitative  maximum  thus  fixed  can  we  discover  any 
definite  relation  between  chafes  in  the  objective  intensity  of  the 
stimuli  and  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  as  estimated  by 
consciousness.  The  answer  of  psycho-physics  to  this  inquiry  m 
eiven  In  the  generalization  variously  known  as  *' Weber  s  law," 
"  Fechncr's  law,"  or  the  *'  p«ycho-|>hysical  law,"  which  profcssci  to 
formufate  with  exactitude  the  rcbtions  which  exbt  between  change 
of  stimulus  and  change  of  sensation. 

As  we  have  no  means  of  subjectively  measuring  the  absolute 
intensity  of  our  sensations,  it  is  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  mental 
estimate  or  comparison  of  two  or  more  sensations.  Comparison 
enables  us  to  say  whether  they  are  equal  in  intenuty,  or  if  unequal 
which  U  the  greater  and  which  b  the  less.  But  as  thev  approach 
equality  in  this  respect  it  becomes  more  and  more,  difficult  to  detect 
the  difference.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  therefore,  it  will  be 
possible,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  individual,  to  detennine  the 
'  least  observaUe  difference  m  intensity  between  two  sensations  of  any 
particular  sense.  This  least  observable  difference  is  called  by 
Fechner  the  l/ntersckudssckwelU  or  "  difference-threshold,"  that  is 
to  say.  the  limit  of  the  discriminative  sensibility  of  the  sense  in 
question.  That  such  a  "threshold,"  or  least  observable  difference, 
exists  is  plain  from  very  simple  examples.  Very  small  increases  may- 
be made  in  the  objective  amount  of  hght,  sound  or  pressure — that  is, 
in  the  physical  stimuli  applied  to  these  senses — without  the  subject 
on  whom  the  experiment  is  made  detecting  any  change.  It  b  further 
evident  that,  by  means  of  this  UnkrukiedssdnodU^  It  is  possible  to 
compare  the  discriminative  smribilitv  of  different  individuals,  or  of 
different  sensesi  or  (as  in  the  case  of  tfie  skin)  of  different  paru  of  the 
same  sense  organ:  the  smaller  the  difference  observable  the  finer  the 
discriminative  sensibility.  Thus  the  discrimination  of  the  muscular 
sense  is  much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  seilse  of  touch  or  pressure, 
amd  the  discrimtnadvc  senstbiUty  of  the  skin  and  the  retina  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  paru  fA  the  surface  affected.  Various 
methods  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  determine  these  miniwd 
of  discriminative  sensibility  with  an  approach  to  scientific  precision. 
The  firat  is  that  empkyyed  by  Weber  hhnsdf .  and  has  been  named 
the  method  of  just  observable  differences.  It  consists  either  in 
gradually  adding  to  a  given  stimulus  small  amounts  which  at  first 
cause  no  perceptible  dinerence  in  sensation  but  at  a  certain  point  do 
cause  a  difference  to  emerge  in  consciousness,  or,  vice  versa,  inradu- 
aHy  decreasing  the  amount  of  additional  stimulus,  till  the  difference 
originally  peicctved  becomes  imperceptible.  By  taking  the  avenge 
of  a  number  of  such  fesulta,  the  minimum  may  be  determined  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  The  second  method  is  called  by  Fechner  the 
method  of  correct  and  incorrect  instances.    When  two  stimuli  src 
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very  nmriy  «qiMl  the  wbject  will  oftco  fail  to  noogpim  «Ucb  i«  the 
greater,  taving  flomctimea  that  A  i»  ereater,  aometimea  that  B  n 
greater.  Wtwn  in  a  iarje  number  oi  trials  the  right  and  wrong 
ftieMaa  eaactly  balance  one  another  «e  may  conclude  that  the 
diffcieocc  between  the  two  ■dmiilt  ia  not  appiedable  by  the  Mnae. 
On  the  other  hand,  aa  aoon  as  the  number  d  coRect  Aieiaea  definitely 
exceeds  half  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  it  may  oe  inferred  that 
there  is  a  certain  subjective  appreciation  of  difference.  This 
method  was  ftrat  employed  by  Vierordt.  The  third  method,  that  of 
average  errors,  is  very  nmilar  to  the  one  ^nst  explained.  Hei*  a 
certain  wei|^  (to  take  a  mncrrte  example)  is  laid  upon  the  hand  of 
the  person  experimented  upon»  and  he  is  asked,  by  the  aid  of  sub- 
jective impfession  alone,  to  fix  upon  a  second  weight, exactly  equal 
to  the  first.  It  is  founa  that  the  second  weight  sometimes  slightly 
exceeds  the  firrt,  sometifflei  slightly  falls  belo^  it.  Whether  above 
or  bek>«  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  method,  which  deiynds  loMy 
on  the  amount  of  the  error.  After  a  numher  of  experimtats,  the 
different  errors  are  added  together,  and  the  result  being  divided  by 
the  number  of  experiments  gives  us  the  average  error  which  the 
•nbject  may  be  caJcufaited  upon  to  make.  This  marks  the  amount 
of  admulua  which  is  just  below  the  diflerence^threshold  foe  him. 
This  method  was  first  empbyed  by  Fcchner  and  Volkmann.  The 
different  methods  were  first  named,  and  the  theory  of  their  applica' 
tion  developed  by  Fechner  in  his  Elenunte  ier  Ps^xhophysik  C1860). 

A  nuihber  of  experimental  variations  have  since  been  devised 
by  Wundt  and  others*  but  they  are  all  reducible  to  the  two 
types  of  the  "  gradation  "  and  "  error  "  methods.  These  methods 
have  been  chiefly  applied  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
difference-threshoU  to  the  absolute  maniitude  of  the  tCimuU 
employed.  For  a  vei^  littk  reflectHm  telb  us  that  the  smallest 
perceivable  difference  is  not  an  amount  whose  absolute  intensity  ie 
constant  even  within  the  same  sense.  It  varies  with  the  intensity 
of  the  stimuli  employed.  We  are  unable,  for  example,  to  recogniae 
slight  differences  in  weight  when  the  weights  compared  are  heaw. 
though  we  should  be  perfectly  able  to  make  the  disttnctran  if  the 
wejghta  compared  were  both  lijghL  Ordinary  observation  woald 
lead  us,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater  the  intensity 
of  the  original  stimulus  at  work  the  greater  roust  be  the  increase  of 
stimulus  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  perceptible  difference  In  the 
resttltinf  senaatkm.  Weber  was  the  first  (after  a  prolonged  series  of 
experiments)  to  clothe  this  generality  with  sciemific  precision  by 
Tormulating  the  law  which  has  since  gone  by  his  name.  He  showed 
that  the  smallest  perceptible  difference  is  not  absolutely  the  same, 
but  remains  relatively  the  same,  that  \»,  it  remains  the  same  fraction 
of  the  preceding  stimulus.  For  example,  if  we  can  distinguish  t6  oc. 
and  17  ox.,  we  shall  be  able  to  distia^^uish  %a  oa.  and  14  o>«  but  not 
32  ox.  and  M  ox.,  the  addition  being  m  each  case  fi|  01  the  piecedinc 
stimulus.  Tnis  fraction  (supposing  it  to  be  the  difference-threshold 
of  the  muscular  sense)  remains  a  constant,  however  light  or  however 
heavy  the  weights  compared.  The  law  may  be  formulated  thus^— 
The.  difference  between  any  two  stimuli  b  experienced  as  of  equal 
magnitude,  in  case  the  mathematical  relation  of  these  stimuli 
remains  unaltered.  Or,  otherwise  expressed,  in  order  that  the 
intensity  of  a  sensation  may  increase  in  arithmetical  progresuon 
the  stimulus  must  increase  in  geometrical  progression.  It  is  also 
expreaeed  by  Fechner  in  the  form— The  sensation  increases  as  the 
bMorithm  of  the  stimulus^ 

Thelawhasbeen  variously  interpreted.  Fechnerhimsclf  designated 
it  the  psycho-physical  law,  and  treated  it  as  the  fundamental  formula 
of  the  relation  between  body  and  mind,  thus  assigning  to  it  an 
ootological  dignity  and  significance.  But  in  this  "  psycho-physical  ' 
interpretation  of  his  residu  he  has  not  bad  a  numerous  following. 
Wundt  interprets  the  law  in  a  purely  "  psychological  "  sense,  makinif 
it  a  spedal  instance  of  the  general  law  of  relativity  which  governs 
our  mental  states.  Introspection  can  give  us  no  information  as  to 
the  absolute  intensity  of  the  stimulus:  for  a  stimulus  Is  known  In 
conadousnese  only  through  its  sensational  resultant.  Hence,  he 
ai^gues,  we  can  only  compare  one  psychical  state  with  another,  and 
our  standard  of  measurement  is  therefore  necessarily  a  relative  one; 
it  depends  directly  upon  the  preceding  state  with  which  we  compare 
the  present.  Others  («.£.  G.  E.  M tiller)  have  attempted  to  give  the 
bw  a  purely  phyucal  or  "  physiological  "  explanation.  Instead^  of 
holding  witn  Fechner  that  the  law  expresses  a  recondite  relation 
between  the  material  and  the  spiritual  worid,  they  prefer  to  regard 
the  quantitative  relation  between  the  last  physical  antecedent  in 
the  brain  and  the  resultant  mental  change  as  prima  facie  one  of 
simple  proportion,  and  to  treat  Weber's  law  as  holding  between  the 
initial  physical  stimulus  and  the  final  action  of  the  nerve-centres. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  law  would  be  altogether  due 
to  the  nature  of  nervous  action.  As  a  nerve,  says  Sully,  after  a 
tpmporary  degree  of  stimulation  temporarily  loses  its  sensibility, 
so  the  greater  the  previous  stimulation  of  a  nerve  the  greater  is  the 
additkinal  stimulus  required  to  produce  an  appreciable  amount  of 
sensation. 

Webei^s  law.  it  must  be  added,  holds  only  within  certain  limits. 
In  the  "  chemical  "  senses  of  taste  and  smell  experiments  arc  almost 
imposnMe.  It  is  not  practicable  to  limit  theamount  of  the  stimulus 
with  the  necessary  exactitude,  and  the  results  are  further  vitiated 
by  the  long  continwance  of  the  physiolotjical  effects.  The  same  con- 
Mexationt  apply  with  still  note  force  to  the  organic  sensations,  and 


the  kciolts  in  the  case  of  tempcfatuffe  aenaatlofie  tie  ooapletcty 
uncertain.  The  law  ia  aMxoKiroately  true  in  the  case  of  sight,  hearing 

Sressure,  and  the  muscular  sense — roost  exactly  in  the  case  of  aouncT 
J  this  is  the  sense  which  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  measuring 
the  predse  amount  of  the  stimulus,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that. 
If  we  CDuU  attain  the  same  emctitude  in  the  other  senses,  with  the 


eliaunationof  the  numerous  disturbisig  extianeooa  influenoes  at  work, 
the  law  would  vindicate  itself  with  the  same  exactitude  and  certainty. 
It  is  further  to  be  noted,  however,  that  even  in  those  senses  in  which 
it  has  been  approximately  verified,  the  law  holds  with  stringency 
only  witUa  certain  Ifanita.  The  rceoHs  are  most  exact  in  the  middle 
rfSMoa  of  the  sensDry  scale;  when  we  approach  the  upper  or  lower 
limit  of  sensibility  they  become  quite  uncertain. 

Utbkatuke.— Weber's  investigations  were  published  as  "  Der 
Tastainn  und  das  GemeingefQhl,*'^in  Wagner's  HandwdrUrbuck  dtr 
FkyaiaUp*,  iii.  (1846).  Ftchner'a  BUmtnk der Psyekopkysik  (i860) 
contains  an  els  borate  expositioo  of  the  whole  subfect.  He  replied 
to  his  critic*  in  two  later  works,  In  Sachen  der  Psyck^phynk  (1877) 
and  Retisum  der  Haubt^nkU  der  Psychopkysik  (1882).  Delbo'urs 
Eifdtpsyehcpkytique  (1673).  Bxamen  critique  deta  M  ptychopkysiqut 
(1883).  and  EUMemU  de  psydMfkytiqm  tjMraie  et  spttiaU  <t883), 
and  (i.  E.  MOUer'a  Zw  CnmdUtimg  der  Psyek»pkysik  (1878)  are 
also  important  documents;  and  the  subject  is  folly  tieatcd  in 
Vtfundt't  Ontndxnre  der  physictopuhen  Psycholcgie  (ed.  1902-1903). 
and  **  Uber  die  Methodic  d.  Minimallndeningcn,**  in  PkUos.  Stud, 
(Leiprie,  1883).  or,  moce  popularly,  in  his  Hwtum  amd  Animal 
Psyckohgy  Iznd  ed.,  189a),  Lectuias  a.  3. 4.  See  also  Ladd's  Physic 
lotical  PsycJutciy  (1887^.  which  is  based  upon  Wundt;  Meinong.  in 
Zeitschr.Jur  Piycholope,  xi.  (1896);  Ziehen,  Leitfpden  der  physic 
htischen  Psyeholope  (7th  ed..  jena.  1906);  E.  B.  Titchencr,  Experi' 
numlal  PryehoUty  (ii..  1905);  Professor  James  Ward's  **  Attempt  to 
Interpret  Fechner's  Law,'*  lii_i/tnd,  i.  as^  iqq^ ;  and  generally  text* 
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WEBSTER.  ALEXANDER  (1707-1784),  Scottish  writer  and 
minister,  son  of  James  Webster,  a  covenanting  minister,  was 
bom  in  Edinbur^  in  1707.  Having  become  a  minister  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  he  propounded  a  scheme  io  2742  for  provid' 
ing  pensions  for  the  widow^  of  ministeis.  The  tables  wfiich  he 
drew  up  from  information  obtained  from  all  the  presbyteries 
of  Scotland  were  based  on  a  system  of  actuarial  calculation  that 
supplied  a  precedent  followed  by  insurance  companies  in  modern 
times  for  reckoning  averages  of  longevity.  In  1755  the  govern- 
ment commissioned  Webster  to  obtain  data  for  the  first  census 
of  Scotland,  which  he  caniod  out  in  tbe  same  year.  In  1753 
he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly;  in  1771 
he  was  appointed  a  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  chaplain  to 
George  UI.  in  Scotland;  and  he  died  on  the  a^tb  oi  January 

1784. 

Webster  publkhed  in  1748  his  CoIcM/o/Mai,  setting  forth  the 
principles  on  which  his  scheme  for  widows'  pensions  was  based ;  he 
also  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Method!-  ^  movement  in  1742,  and  Zeal 
for  the  OrilamdRehgima  JmteresU  of  Mankind  Commended  (1754). 

WBUyrEH,  BENJAmN  NOrnVGRAII  (1797-X882),  English 
actor,  manager  and  dramatic  i^Titer,  was  bom  in  Bath  on  the 
3rd  of  September  1797,  the  son  of  a  dancing  master.  First 
app«irtng  ^  Harlequin,  and  then  in  small  parts  at  Dmry  Lane, 
he  went  to  the  Haymarket  in  2829,  and  was  given  leading 
comedy  character  business.  He  was  the  lessee  of  the  Haymarket 
from  1837;  he  built  the  new  Adclphi  theatre  (1859);  later  the 
Olympic,  Princess's  and  St  James's  came  under  his  control; 
and  he  was  the  patron  of  all  the  contemporary  playwrights  and 
many  of  the  best  actors,  who  owed  their  opportunity  of  success 
to  him.  As  a  character  actor  he  was  unequalled  in  his  day, 
especially  in  such  parts  as  Triplet  in  Masks  aftd  Faces,  Joey 
Ladle  in  No  Tkoroughjore,  and  John  Pecrybinfile  in  his  own 
dramatization  of  The  Cricket  on  lite  Hearth.  He  wrote,  trans- 
lated  or  adapted  nearly  a  hundred  plays.  Webster  took  his 
formal  farewell  of  the  stage  in  1874,  and  he  died  on  the  3rd  of 
July  1882.  His  daughter,  Harrictte  Georgiana  (d.  1897),  was 
(he  first  wife  of  Edward  Lcvy-Lawson,  ist  baron  Bumham; 
and  his  son,  W.  S.  Webster,  had  three  children— Benjamin 
Webster  (b.  1864;  married  to  Miss  May  Whitby),  Annie  (Mrs 
A.  E.  George)  and  Lizzie  (Mrs  Sydney  Brough)— all  well  known 
on  the  London  stage,  and  further  connected  with  it  in  each  case 
by  marriage. 

WEBSTER.  DANIEL  (i 782-1852),'  American  statesman, 
iras  bora  in  Salisbury  (now  Franklin),  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
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i8th  of  January  1 78a.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Webster, 
of  Scottish  ancestry,  who  settled  in  New  Hampshire  about  1636. 
His  father,  Ebenezer  Webster  (x739-x8o6),  was  a  sturdy  frontiers- 
man; when,  in  1763,  he  buUt  his  log  ca^in  in  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury there  was  no  babiutlon  between  him  and  Canada.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rogers'  Rangers  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
served  in  the  War  of  Independence,  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  New  Hampshire  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
constitution,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
his  county.  Daniel  was  a  frail  but  clever  child,  and  his  family 
made  great  sacrifices  to  give  him  and  his  elder  brotber  Ezekiel 
a  good  education.  He  attended  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
about  nine  months  in  1794,  was  further  prepared  for  college 
by  Dr  Samuel  Wood,  the  minister  at  Boscawen,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  Cdllege  in  x8ox.-  He  was  chosen  Fourth  of  July 
orator  in  Hanover,  the  college  town,  in  1800,  and  in  his  speech 
appears  the  substance  of  the  pofitical  principles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  he  is  chiefly  famous.  After  graduation  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  his  native  town.  When  in  the  following 
winter  money  had  to  be  earned  to  enable  Ezekiel  to  remain  in 
college,  Daniel  accepted  the  principolship  of  the  academy  at 
Fryeburg,  Maine;  but  he  resumed  his  law  studies  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  and  in  1804,  with  £zcki«rs  assistance,  he  was  enabled 
to  go  to  Boston  and  conclude  his  studies  under  Christopher 
Gore  (x7s8'x837),  later  governor  of  Massadxusetts  (1809-1810) 
and  a  U.S.  senator  (1813-X816).  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston 
in  1805,  Webster  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Boscawen,  but  his 
father  died  a  year  later,  and  Webster  removed  in  the  autumn 
of  1807  to  Portsmouth,  then  one  of  the  leading  commercial 
dties  of  New  England.  Here  he  rose  rapidly  to  eminence  both 
at  the  bar  and  in  politics. 

t  Hts  political  career  began  in  earnest  at  the  opening  of  the  War 
of  x8ia.  He  led  the  opposition  in  his  state  to  the  policy  of 
Madison's  administration,  was  elected  by  the  Federalists  a 
member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  took 
bis  seat  in  May  1813.  Henry  Clay,  the  speaker,  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rebtions,  of  which 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  cluurman,  and  for  some  forty  years  these 
three  constituted  a  great  triumvirate  in  American  politics. 
Webster  had  been  in  the  House  less  than  three  weeks  when  he 
greatly  embarrassed  the  administration  by  introducing  a  set 
of  resolutions  asking  for  information  relating  to  the  immolate 
cause  of  Ihe  war.  In  January  1814,  when  a  bill  to  encourage 
enlistments  was  before  the  House,  Imb  attacked  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  his  first  great  speech.  An  even  more  forcible  speech, 
delivered  later  in  the  same  session,  in  support  of  a  bill  for  repeal- 
ing  the  embargo  and  non-importation  acts,  marked  him  as  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  Congress.  He  successfully  opposed  a 
bill  providing  for  what  would  have  been  practically  an  irredeem- 
able currency,  and  he  voted  against  the  bill  for  chartering  the 
second  United  States  bank,  although  it  providc<^for  (be  redemp- 
tion of  bank  notes  in  specie,  because  he  objected  to  permitting 
the  government  to  have  so  large  a  share  in  its  management. 
Webster  removed  to  Boston  in  June  18 16.  This  cost  him  hb 
aeat  in  Congress  after  the  4ih  of  March  X817,  and  for  the  next  dx 
years  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts  and  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

His  first  leading  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case.  In  18x5,  when  the  Dartmouth  board 
of  trustees  was  rent  by  factions,  the  majority,  who  were  Federal- 
ists and  Congregatiooalists,  removed  the  president,  John 
Wheelock,  who  «ras  a  Presbyterian,  and  appointed  Francis 
Brown  in  his  place.  WheelocJc  applied  to  the  legislature  in 
the  following  year,  when  it  was  strongly, Republican,  and  that 
body  responded  by  passing  acta  which  virtually  repealed  the 
charter  received  from  George  HI.,  created  a  state  university, 
placed  Wheelock  at  its  head,  and  transferred  to  it  the  property 
of  the  college.  The  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  in  &lay  1817.  Jeremiah  Mason  (1768-1848),  a  bwycr 
of  the  first  rank,  Jeremiah  Smith  and  Webster  appeared  for 
the  college,  and  argued  that  these  acts  were  invalid  because 


they  were  not  within  the  general  scope  of  the  legislature's  power, 
because  they  violated  provisions  of  the  state  constitution  and 
because  they  violated  the  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  prohibits  a  state  from  impairing  the  oUi^ion  of  contracts 
but  the  court  decided  against  them.  On  the  last  point,  however, 
the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  Webster,  presenting  principally  argumfcnt^  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  state  trial  and  making  a  powerful  appnl  to 
the  emotions  of  the  court,  won  the  case  for  the  college  and  for 
himself  the  front  rank  at  the  American  bar.  The  result,  too, 
vmdicating  as  it  did  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  substantial  gain  lor  that  nationalism  which 
Webster  advocated  in  his  first  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Hanover, 
and  the  promotion  of  which  was  for  the  remainder  of  his  career 
his  principal  service  to  his  country.  His  next  great  case  was  that 
of  M'CuUoch  V.  Maryland  Maryland  had  imposed  a  tax  npoa 
the  Baltimore  brahch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  sustain^  the  validity  of  this  act 
Webster,  supported  by  WiUiam  Pinkney  and  William  Wirt, 
argued  in  February  X819,  (x)  that  the  power  to  establish  a  bank 
was  to  be  implied  from  the  general  power  given  to  Congress  to 
administer  the  fiiuuicial  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  was  a  means 
of  administering  the  finances  which  was  appropriate  and  within 
the  discretion  of  Congress;  (2)  that "  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,"  and  that  a  state  had  not  the  constitutional  power 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  any  instrumentality  of  the  govenmient 
of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  these  aigu- 
ments  and  the  act  of  Maryland  was  hdd  to  be  void.  Four  years 
later  (xSsa)  Webster  argued  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Oj^den.  The 
state  of  New  York,  in  order  to  reward  the  enterprise  of  Robert 
R.  Livingston  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Robert  Eulton  in  the 
appUcation  of  the  steam  engine  to  traffic  on  the  water,  had  ^vca 
to  them  a  monopoly  of  all  transportation  by  steam  within  the 
waters  of  New  YoriL  The  highest  court  of  that  state  sustained 
the  validity  of  the  monopoly.  Gibbons,  who  had  begun  to  run 
a  steamboat  from  New  Jersey,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Webster  argued  that  the  Federal  Constitution  gave  to  Congress 
control  over  interstate  commerce,  and  that  any  interference 
by  the  legislature  of  a  state  with  this  commerce  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  The  Supreme  Court  so  held;  its  opinion, 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  being  little  dse  than  a  redtal 
of  Webster's  argument.  In  the  case  of  Otim  v.  Saunders, 
heard  in  1824  and  reheard  in  1827,  In  which  the  question  was  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  several  states, 
Webster  argued  that  the  clause  proUbiting  a  state  from  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts  applied  to  future  as  well  as  to  past 
contracts,  but  the  court  decidnl  against  him. 

Meanwhile  Webster  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  first 
American  orator.  His  oration  at  Plymouth,  on  the  a  and  of 
December  1820,  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  tht 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  placed  him  in  this  rank.  No  man 
mastered  more  thoroughly  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  the  currents  of  feeling  which  influence  the  destiny  of 
nations.  His  oration  in  1825  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  contained  perhaps  the  dearest 
statement  to  be  found  anywhere  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  In  the  following  year 
Webster  delivered  his  oration  in  commemoration  of  the  second 
and  third  presidents  of  the  Um'ted  States— John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson— who  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1826;  it  b 
particularly  remarkable  for  Adams's  imaginary  reply  in  the 
Continental  Congress  to  the  arguments  against  a  Declaration 
of  Independence,  beginning  with  the  familiar  quotation:  '*Siiik 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  gave  my  hand  and 
my 'heart  to  this  vote."  Webster's  physical  endowments  as 
an  orator  were  extraordinary.  Thomas  Carlyle  thus  describes 
him  as  he  appeared  in  London  m  1839. 

*'  Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  noUbleit  of  your 
notabilities,  Danid  WMstcr.  He  is  a  macnificent  specimen.  Yuif 
might  say  to  all  the  world.  '  This  is  our  Yankee  Englishman;  such 
limbs  we  make  ih  Yankee  land! '  As  a  lc«ic  fencer,  or  paxUanijentary 
Hercules,  cmic  would  be  inclined  to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  ali 
the  exunt  world.  The  tanned  complexion,  that  amorpuoun  crag^liks 
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hm  ^htt  dull  bbek  eyes  aodcr  the  pwclpfae  of  braw*,  like  ddl 
anthndte  furnace*,  needing  only  to  oe  bumu;  the  raastUI  nouth 
Mcuratdy  closed;  I  have  not  traced  10  much  of  tikni  Berserkir 
rttgt  that  I  remember  ia  any  nan." 

Ib  i8to  Wofaeter  took  an  impoftant  part  In  the  convention 
caUed  tomnsa  tke  constitutum  of  MaaaachmcttS)  hn  aisnmcnts 
in  favour  of  lunovinf  the  relisioua  test,  in  favour  of  retaining 
fMopeity  KiocBentation  in  the  SenatCi  and  In  favour  of 
incRasibg  the  independence  of  the  judidaiy,  being  capcdally 
notjU>le.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Hooie  of  Repre- 
aentativea  fimm  1833  to  1897  and  of  the  Senate  from  xSa?  to 
1841.  Soon  after  returning  to  the  Uouae  he  nipported  hi  a 
notable  h>mc^  a  reiolution  to  lend  a  rommiarioner  to  Graeoe, 
then  in  iaaumctioB. 

The  taxiS'waa  to  him  a  diitasteful  subject,  and  he  WH  fovenad 
in  hia  attitude  toward  it  largely  by  tbe  nishcaof  the  majority 
of  Ina  constituents.  He  oppoied  the  tariff  bill  of  xSi6  and  in 
1824,  and  he  repudiated  the  name  of  *' American  ^tem," 
riaimed  by  Clay  for  hia  system  of  |«otectiott.  When,  however, 
the  tariff  bill  of  x8s8,  which  was  still  moie  protective,  came  up 
for  discttssaon,  Webster  had  ceased  to  oppose  protection;  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  aigne  in  favour  of  it.  He  stated  that 
hia  people,  after  giving  waning  in  1824  that  they  would  consider 
ptotectkm  the  policy  of  the  Government,  had  gone  into  protected 
manufacturea,  and  he  now  asked  that  that  poUcy  be  not  reversed 
to  tbe  injury  of  his  constituents*  la  later  qiceches,  too,  he 
defended  protection  rather  aa  n  policy  under  which  Jndn^ififs 
had  been  called  into  being  than  as  advinbie  if  the  stage  had  bea 
clear  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy. 

The  tariff  of  1828  aroused  bitter  opposition  in  Sootk  CaioBna, 
and  called  from  Vice>Presidcnt  Calhoun  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  nullification  whidi  was  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina 
le^slatnre  at  the  dose  of  the  year  and  is  known  aa  the  South 
Carolina  Exposition.  Senator  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  from  the  same 
state,  voiocd  this  doctrine  in  the  Senate,  and  Webster's  reply 
vraa  his  roost  powerful  cxposition  of  the  national  conception 
of  the  Union.  The  occasion  of  thia  famous  Webster'Hayne 
debate  was  the  introduction  by  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foote  (1780^ 
X846)  of  Connecticut  of  a  resolution  of  inctuiry  into  the  expediency 
of  rcstiicthig  the  sales  of  the  Western  lands.  This  waa  on  the 
e^th  of  December  1829,  and  after  Senator  Benton  of  Missouri 
had  denounced  the  reiojution  as  one  inspired  by  hatred  of  the 
East  for  the  West,  Hayne,  on  the  xgth  of  January  1830,  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  New  En^and,  and  declared  his  oppooitioa 
to  a  pennanent  revenue  from  the  public  lands  or  any  other 
looRa  on  the  groimd  that  it  would  promote  corruption  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  government  and  "  be  fatal  to  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  states."  Webster's  brief  rqily  drew 
from  Hayne  a  second  speech.  In  vrhich  he  entered  into  a  fuH 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and  the  important 
part  of  Webster's  second  reply  to  Hayne  on  the  36th  and  fl7th 
of  January  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  Constitutum  as  in 
his  opinion  it  had  come  to  be  after  a  development  of  more 
than  forty  years.  He  showed  the  revolutionary  and  unpractical 
character  of  any  doctrine  such  aa  nullification  <f  .*.)  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  general  government  waa  the  sgent  of  the 
state  legislatures.  It  placed  the  general  government,  he  said, 
in  the  absurd  position  of  a  *'  servant  of  four-and>twenty  masters, 
of  different  wUls  and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  toobey 
all."  He  then  argued  at  length  that  the  correct  assumption  was 
that  both  the  general  government  and  the  state  government 
were  "  all  igents  of  the  same  supreme  power,  the  people,"  that 
the  people  had  established  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  that  in  the  Supreme  Court,  established  under  that 
Constitution,  was  vested  the  final  decision  on  all  constitutional 
questions.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  original  creation  of 
the  Constitution,  whether  by  the  sUtes  or  by  the  people,  its 
development  under  the  infiuences  of  a  growing  nationalism 
was  a  strong  support  to  Webster's  argument,  and  no  other 
speech  so  strengthened  Union  sentiment  throughout  the  North; 
its  keynote  was  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
insq>arable."  South  CaroHna,  however,  insisted  that  its  doctrine 
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Has  sound,  and  hi  NovemtMr  1839  passed  an  ortfinanee  dedftifng 
the  sevtnne  laws  of  the  United  States  null  and  void.  President 
Jackson  responded  with  a  proclamation  denying  the  ri|^t  of 
nullification,  and  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  collect  the 
revenue  in  South  Cuollni  by  force  if  necessary.  A  biD,  known 
as  the  Force  Bill,  waa  faitroduced  hi  the  Senate,  and  hi  the 
debate  upon  it  Webster  had  an  encountte  with  (^Ihoun.  His 
reply  td  Cftlhoon,  printed  as  **  The  Constitution  not  a  compact 
between  sovereign  States,"  is  one  of  his  closest  legal  arguments, 
but  somewhat  overmatched  by  the  keen  logic  of  Us  adversary. 

Webster's  support  of  President  Jackson  In  the  South  Carolina 
trouble  helped  to  drive  Calhoun  into  an  alliance  with  cLayj  and 
Clay,  whose  plan  of  preserving  the  Union  was  by  compromise, 
came  forward  with  a  bill  for  greatly  reducing  the  tariff.  Webster, 
strongly  opposed  to  yielding  In  this  way,  made  a  vigorous  speech 
against  the  bill,  but  it  passed  and  South  Carolina  dairoed  a 
victory.  In  the  same  year  (rSsj)  the  Whig  party  began  to  take 
definite  form  under  the  leadership  of  Clay,  in  opposition,  chiefly, 
to  President  Jackson's  bank  policy,  and  Webster  joined  the 
tanks  behind  Clay  with  an  aspiration  for  the  presidency.  He 
was  formally  nominated  for  that  oflSce  by  the  hiassachusetts 
legislatare  in  rSjs,  and  vecdved  the  dectond  vote  of  that  state, 
but  of  that  state  only.  Four  years  later  his  party  passed  him 
by  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
Webster  refused  the  proffered  nomination  for  vice-president. 

President  Harrison  appointni  Webster  secretary  of  state  but 
died  one  month  after  taking  office.  John  Tyler,  who  succeeded 
to  the  presidency,  was  soon  "  read  out  of  his  party,"  and  all 
his  cabinet  except  Webster  resigned.  Webster  hesitated,  but 
after  consultation  with  a  delegatran  <d  Massachusetts  Whigs 
decided  to  remain.  Although  he  was  severely  criticised  there 
were  good  reasons  for  his  decision.  When  he  entered  oflke  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
critical.  The  M'Leod  case^  in  which  the  state  of  New  York 
Insisted  on  trying  a  British  subject,  with  whose  trial  the  Federal 
government  had  no  power  to  interfere,  while  the  British  govern- 
ment had  dedared  that  it  would  consider  conviction  and  execu- 
tion a  casus  belli;  the  exercise  of  the  hateful  right  of  search  by 
British  vessels  on  the  coast  of  'Africa;  the  Maine  boundary, 
as  to  which  the  action  of  a  state  might  at  any  time  bring  the 
Federal  government  into  armed  collisi<m  with  Great  Britain — 
all  these  at  once  met  the  new  secretary,  and  he  fdt  that  he  had 
no  right  to  abandon  his  work  for  party  reasons.  With  the  special 
commissioner  from  Great  Britain,  Lord  AAburton,  he  conduded 
the  treaty  of  1842  hnown  as  the  Webster^Ashburton  Treaty. 
DiiSerencesarisingottt  of  the  M'Leod  case  were  adjusted  byextend- 
tag  the  prindple  of  extradition.  The  question  of  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  with  which  was  connected  the  right 
of  search,  was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  each  nation  should 
keep  in  service  off  the  coast  of  Africa  a  squadron  carrying  not 
fewer  than  eighty  guns,  and  that  the  two  squadrons  should  act 
in  concert  tthen  necessary.  The  North-east  boundary  dispute 
was  settled  by  a  compromise  which  allowed  Maine  ab<ftit  5500 
sq.  m.  less  than  she  had  claimed,  and  allowed  Great  Britain 
about  as  much  less  on  her  daim,  and  by  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  to  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  *'  m  equal  moietFes  "  the  sum  of  $300,000 
for  their  assent  (see  MaiMe). 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  had  been  conduded  the  Whigs 
Insisted  that  Webster  shouM  leave  the  cabinet.  He  refused, 
for  a  time,  to  be  driven,  but  because  of  their  continued  attacks, 
together  with  his  ambition  to  become  president,  and  because 
Tyler  favoured  the  annexation  of  Texas  while  he  was  opposed 
to  it,  he  resigned  in  May  1843.  He  was  forgiven  by  his  party 
in  the  following  year,  but  not  until  the  opposition,  provoked 
by  the  retention  of  his  position  under  Tyler,  had  ruined  whatever 

>  This  case  grew  out  of  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1837.  Alexander 
M'Leod  boasted  in  November  1840  that  he  was  one  of  a  Canadian 
party  who,  on  the  39th  of  December  1837,  had  captured  and  burned 
a  small  American  steamboat,  the  "  Caroline,"  ahd  in  the  eourse  of 
the  attack  had  shot  Amos  Durfee.  The  Canadian  commander 
had  regarded  the  *'  Caroline  '*  as  being  in  the  service  of  the  tnsui^gents 
and  had  asked  for  votunteers  to  destroy  her  (see  Sbwabp,  W.  H.}» 
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chance  he  might  have  had  in  that  3rear  of  recdving  the  presidential 
nomination.  In  June  1843,  on  the  occasion  ol  the  compktion 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  Webster  delivered  another  classic 
oration.  In  February  1844  he  argued  the  Girard  Will  Case 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Stephen  Girard  (q.v.) 
had  devised  and  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  Girard 'College,  in  which  no 
fmnister  of  the  Goepel  of  any  sect  or  denomination  whatever 
should  be  admitted.  The  suit  was  brought  to  break  the  will, 
and  Webster,  for  the  plaintiffs,  after  suting  that  the  devise 
could  stand  only  on  condition  that  it  was  a  charity,  argued 
that  it  was  not  a  charity  because  no  teaching  was  such  except 
Christian  teaching.  He  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  Christianity, 
but  his  case  was  weak  in  law,  and  the  court  sustained  the  wiU. 

Webster  was  returned  to  the  Senate  in  1845.  He  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  Wari  and  was,  as  before, 
the  recognized  spokesman  of  his  party.  At  the  beginning  of-  the 
quarrel  of  the  North  and  the  South  over  the  oiganiaation  of  the 
territoiy  acquired  from  Mexico,  Calhoun  contended  that  the 
O>nstitutlon  of  the  United  States  extended  over  this  territory 
and  carried  slavery  with  it,  but  Webster  denied  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  territory  was  the  property  of,  not  part  of.  the 
United  Sutes,  and  Webster's  view  prevailed^  The  jrMt  matter 
had,  therefore,  to  be  adjusted  by  Congress,  and  as  the  growing 
intensity  of  the  quarrel  revealed  the  d^th  of  the  chasm  between 
the  sections,  Clay  came  forward  with  the  famous  tompromise  of 
1850,  and  Webster's  last  great  speech — **  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union,"  dr  as  it  is  more  commonly  known  "  The  Seventh  of  March 
Speech  " — ^was  in  support  of  this  Compromise.  It  was  a  noble 
effort  to  secure  a  histing  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  but 
he  was  bittoly  denounced  throughout  the  north  as  a  renegade.  In 
July  X850  Webster  again  became  secretary  of  sute,  in  the  cabinet 
of  Prraident  Fillmore.  Perhaps  the  most  important  act  of  his 
second  term  was  obtaining  the  release  of  Kossuth  and  other  Hun- 
garian refugees  who  had  fled  to  Turkey,  and  whose  surrender  had 
been  demanded  by  the  Austrian  government.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  a4th  of  October  1852. 
Webster  was  twice  married«-first  in  x8o8  to  Grace,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher^  a  Ne^  Hampshire  clergyman.  She  died 
in  1828,  leaving  two  sons,  Daniel  Fletcher,  killed  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  Edward,  a  major  in  the  United  States 
army,  who  died  while  serving  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  a  daughter 
Julia,  who  married  Samuel  Appleton,  Wdaater's  second  wife  was 
Caroline  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Jacob  Le  Roy,  a  New  York 
merchant.   He  was  married  to  her  in  1839  md  she  survived  him. 

The  universal  expression  of  respect  and  admiration  at  the  time 
of  Webster's  death  showed  that  he  had  retained  the  confidence 
of  his  people.  Never,  since  the  death  of  Washington,  had  there 
been  in  the  United  States  such  a  universal  expression  of  public 
sorrow  and  bereavement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  that  carried  the  northern 
states  successfully  throu^  the  Civil  War  was  largdy  due  to  the 
arguments  of  Webster.  He  had  convinced  the  majority  of  the 
people  that  the  government  created  by  the  Constitution  was  not 
a  league  or  confederacy,  but  a  Union,  and  had  all  the  powers 
oecessaiy  to  its  maintenance  and  preservatioa.  He  had  con- 
vinced the  Supreme  Court,  and  established  the  principle  in 
American  jurisprudence,  that  whenever  a  power  is  granted  by  a 
Constitution,  everything  that  is  fairly  and  reasonably  involved 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  granted  alsow  He  established  the 
freedom  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  national  government 
from  adverse  lejpslation  by  the  states;  freedom  of  commerce 
between  the  different  sUtes;  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  entire  passenger  traffic  through  and  from  the  United  Sutes, 
and  the  sacredness  of  public  franchises  from  legislative  assault. 
The  establishment  of  these  principles  was  essential  to  the  integrity 
and  permanence  of  the  American  Union. 

BiBUOGRAPRY.— 7%«  Wcrks  of  Daniel  Webster  f6  vols.,  Boston, 
185:)  contain  a  biographical  memoir  by  Edwaid  Everett;  G.  T. 
Curtis.  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (3  vols..  New  York.  1870)  is  the  most 
complete  biography,  but  it  is  written  wholly  from  an  admirers 
point  of  view.  See  also  J.  W.  Mclntyre  (ed.),  Writints  and  Speech^ 
<c^  Damiel  Webster  (18  voU.,  Boston,  190^;  Fletcher  Webster  (ed.). 


Danid  W^sler^s  Primk  Comspoudmee  {2  vols..'Beston.  1857)1.  H.  C. 
Lodge.  Daniel  Webster  (Boston,  i899>:  L  B.  McMaster.  Darnel  Webslef 
(New  York.  1902);  £.  P.  Wheeler.  Daniel  Webster,  Ike  Expounder 
of  the  ConstUutum  (New  York.  1905):  S.  W.  McCall.  Dautel  Webster 
(Boston,  1902);  and  Norman  Hapgood,  Daniel  Webster  (B<Mtoo. 
i899>-  (£.P.W.:X.) 

WEBSTER,  JOHN  (fl.  x6oi*i634)»  English  dramatist,  was  a 
-writer  for  the  stage  in  the  year  1603,  when  he  had  a  share  in  three 
I^ys  noted  by  Philip  Henslow,  and  he  published  in  1634  the 
dty  pageant  for  that  year,  "invented  and  written  by  John 
WebMer,  merchant-tailor."  In  the  same  year  a  tragedy  by 
Ford  and  -Webster,  A  late  Murtker  of  the  Sonn  upon  the  Uotber, 
was  licensed  for  the  stage;  it  is  one  of  the  nirniberlcss  treasures 
now  lost  to  lis  through  the  carelessness  of  genius  or  the  malignity 
of  chance.  Beyond  the  period  included  between  these  two  oatcs 
there  are  no  traces  to  be  found  of  his  existence;  nor  is  anything 
known  of  it  with  any  certainty  during  that  period,  except  that 
seven  plays  appeared  with  his  name  on  the  title  page»  three  of 
them  only  the  work  of  his  unassisted  hand.  He  was  the  author 
of  certain  additions  to  Marston's  tragi<omedy  of  Tkc  Jdakontent 
(1604);  these  probably  do  not  extend  beyond  the  induction,  a 
curious  and  vivacious  prelude  to  a  powerful  and  irregular  t^ork 
of  somewhat  morbid  and  sardonic  genius.  Three  years  later,  in 
1607,  two  comedies  and  a  tragedy,  "  written  by  Thomas  Dekker 
and  John  Webster,"  were  given  to  the  press.  The  comedies  are 
lively  and  humorous,  full  of  movement  and  incident;  but  the 
beautiful  interlude  of  poetry  which  distinguishes  the  second 
soepe  of  the  fourth  act  of  Westward  Hoi  is  unmistakably  and 
unquestionably  the  work  of  Dekker;  while  the  companicm 
comedy  of  NortJrward  Hoi  is  composed  throughout  of  home^nin 
and  ooarse-gnined  prose.  The  Famous  History  of  Sir  Thomas 
WyaU  is  apparently  a  most  awkward  and  injurious  abxidgmeat 
of  an  historical  play  in  two  ports  on  a  pathetic  but  imdiaxnatic 
subject,  the  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  this  lost  play  of  Lady 
Jane  (noted  by  Henslow  in  1602)  Heywood,  Dekker,  Chettle  and 
Smith  had  also  taken  part;  so  that  even  in  its  original  form  it 
can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  rough  piece  of  patchwork. 
There  are  some  touches  of  simple  eloquence  and  rude  dramatic 
ability  in  the  mangled  and  corrupt  residue  which  is  all  that 
survives  ol  it;  but  on  the  whole  this  "  history  '*  is  crude,  meagre, 
and  unimpressive.  In  x6i3  John  Webster  stood  revealed  to  the 
then  somewhat  narrow  world  of  readers  as  a  tragic  poet  and 
dramatist  of  the  very  foremost  rank  in  the  very  highest  dass. 
The  While  Denl,  also  known  as  ViUoria  Corombonc^  is  a  tragedy 
based  on  events  then  comparatively  recent — on  a  chronicle 
of  crime  and  retribution  in  which  the  leading  circumstances 
were  altered  and  adapted  with  the  most  delicate  art  and  the  most 
consummate  judgment  from  the  incompleteness  of  incomposite 
reality  to  the  requisites  of  the  stage  of  Shakespeare.  By  him 
alone  among  English  poets  have  the  finest  scenes  and  passages  of 
this  tragedy  becoi  ever  surpassed  or  equalled  in  the  crowning 
qualities  of  tragic  or  dramatic  poetry— in  pathos  and  passion, 
in  subtlety  and  strength,  in  harmonious  variety  of  art  and 
infallible  fidelity  to  nature.  Eleven  years  had  dapscd  when  the 
twin  masterpiece  of  its  authoi^— if  not  indeed  a  still  greater  or 
more  absolute  masterpiece — was  published  by  the  poet  who  had 
given  it  to  the  stage  seven  years  betore.  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  * 
(an  An^idxed  version  of  Amalfi,  conesponding  to  such  designa- 
tions as  Fbrence,  Venice  and  Naples)  was  probably  brought  on 
the  sta0e  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare;  it  was 
first  printed  in  the  memorable  year  which  witnessed  tbe  first 
publicadon  of  his  collected  plays.  This  tragedy  stands  out  among 
its  compeers  as  one  of  the  imperishable  and  ineradicable  Und- 
marks  of  literature.  All  the  great  qualities  apparent  in  Th€  White 
DevU  reappear  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfy,  combined  with  a  yet  more 
perfea  execution,  and  uUlixed' with  a  yet  more  oonsummate 

>  The  White  Dioel:  or.  The  T^fody  of  Paulo  Gt&rdauo  Ursini, 
Duke  of  Braekiano,  with  Ae  Life  and  Death  of  Vittoria  CorombonOt 
the  famous  Venetian  Curtiaau  (1612).    (Xbcr  editions,  with  varying 


title-pages,  1631,  1665.  1672. 
«  The  DuUhess  of  Malfey, 
acted  at  Btackfriers  .  .  .  (1623). 


A  Trajudy.    As  it  was  approvedly  «e!l 
_..    The  plot  is  taken  from  a  novel 
by  BandeUo.  and  is  also  the  siibiea  of  a  tragedy  by  Lope  de  VeiB, 
a  Mayor  Dome  de  la  dufuessa  vAmolfi* 
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alilL  No  poet  bus  ever  so  Ior|^  and  so  soccessfotly  sustained 
%t  their  utmost  height  and  intensity  theezpreised  emotions  and 
the  imited  effects  of  terror  and  pity.  The  tnuiscendent  ima^na' 
tioB  and  the  impassioned  empathy  whkh  inspire  this  most 
tragic  of  aU  tragedies  save  King  Lear  are  fused  together  in  the 
fotirth  act  into  a  citation  whidi  has  hardly  been  exoeiled  for 
anflagging  energy  of  impression  and  of  pathos  in  all  the  dramatic 
or  poetic  literature  of  the  world.  Its  wild  and  fearful  sublimity 
of  invention  is  not  more  exceptional  than  the  exquisite  Justice 
and  tenderness  and  subtlety  of  its  expression.  Some  of  these 
executive  merits  may  be  found  in  an  ill-cottstmcted  and  ill-con- 
ditioned tragi-comedy  which  was  printed  in  the  same  year;  but 
few  readers  will  care  to  remember  much  more  of  The  DeviTs  Ltnt 
Case  than  the  admirable  scenes  and  passages  whidi  found  &vour 
in  the  unerring  and  untiring  sight  of  Webster's  first  and  final, 
interpreter  or  commentator,  ChariesLamb.  Thirty^oneytarslater 
(1654)  the  noUe  tragedy  of  Appius  and  Virginia  was  given  to  the 
worid — a  work  which  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  its  author  among  all  competent  lovers  of  En^BA 
poetry  at  its  best.  Seven  years  afteiwards  an  unprincipled 
and  ignorant  bookseller  published,  under  the  title  of  Ttpo  Hew 
Playcs:  wt.  A  Cure  for  a  CucMd:  a  Comedy,  The  Tkracian 
Wonder,  A  Comicd  History.  As  it  hoik  been  several  times  acted 
leith  great  Applause,  two  plays  of  which  he  assigned  the  authorship 
to  John  Webster  and  William  Rowley.  This  attribution  may 
or  may  not  be  accurate;  the  former  play  is  a  mixture  of  coarsely 
realistic  farce  and  gracefully  romantic  comedy.  An  elegy  on 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  a  few  slight  occasional  verses,  coih- 
posc  the  rest  of  Webster's  remaining  extant  works. 

{Edward  Phillips,  in  his  Theatrum  poitarum,  wrongly  attri- 
buted  to  him  a  share  in  The  Weakest  goes  to  the  Wail.  The  play 
of  Guise,  mentioned  by  Webster  hiimcif  in  the  introduction  to 
The  DeviTs  Law  Case,  is  lost.] 

Webster's  daims  to  a  place  among  the  chief  writers  of  his 
country  were  ignored  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  In  1830 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  first  collected  and  edited  the  works 
of  a  poet  who  had  foimd  his  first  adequate  recognition  twenty^ 
two  years  earlier  at  the  pious  and  fortunate  hands  of  Lamb. 
But  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  presentiment  or  even  a  fore- 
knowledge of  this  long  delay  in  the  payment  of  a  debt  so  long 
due  from  his  countrymen  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  poet  would 
seriously  have  disturbed  or  distressed  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
has  given  us  the  due  to  his  nature  in  a  single  and  an  imperishable 
sentence — "  I  rest  silenf  in  my  own  work."  (A.  C.  S.) 

■'  See  The  Works  of  John  Webster;  vnth  some  Account  of  the  Author 
and  Notes,  by  Alexander  Dycc  (new  cd.,  x8S7);  The  Dtamatie  Works 
«f  John  Webster,  edited  by  William  Hazltct  the  younger  (1857) ; 
The  Best  Plays  of  Webster Mud  Toumeur.  edited  by  J.  A.  Symonds 
for  the  "  Mermaid  "  lerie*  (1888-1903) .  Lmm'i  Graduate  .  .  (Pxford. 
1885),  in  which  Wdaetcr'ft  suppoaed  share  in  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  is 
nrcsented  wparately  by  S.  Spring-Rice,  with  an  introduction  by 
£dmund  Gosae.  See  also  £.  Gossc,  Sewenteenth-Century  Studies 
(1883);  and  especially  an  exhaustive  treatise  by  E.  £.  StoU.  J^n 
Webster,  The  Periods  of  kir  Work  as  determined  by  his  ReUttions  to  ike 
Drama  of  his  Day  (Boston,  Maasachuaetts,  1905).  Mr  Sfioll'a  account 
(aee  p.  42)  shows  that  the  additional  biographical  augeestiooa  nuide  by 
Mr  Sidney  Lee  in  hiaartide  in  the  DicL  HaL  Biog.  are  not  aupportea. 

WEBSTER,  NOAH  (1758-1843),  American  lexicographer 
and' journalist,  was  bom  at  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the 
x6th  of  (Xrtober  1758.  He  was  descended  from  John  Webster 
of  Hertford,  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1656-1657,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  from  Governor  William  Bradford  of  Plymouth. 
He  entered  Yale  in  1774,  graduating  in  1778.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Hartford  in  1781.  In  x  783-1783 
he  Utight  in  a  classical  school  at  Goshen,  New  York,  and  becaime 
convinced  of  the  need  of  better  textbooks  of  English.  In  1783- 
1785  he  published  at  Hartford  A  Crammaiical  Institute  of  the 
English  Language,  in  three  partS)  a  spelling-book,  a  grammar  and 
a  reader.  This  was  the  pioneer  American  work  in  its  fidd,  and  it 
soon  found  a  place  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  twenty  years  in  which  Webster  was  preparing  his 
dictionary,  his  income  from  the  spelling-book,  thotigh  the  royalty 
was  less  than  a  cent  a  copy,  was  enough  to  support  his  family; 
and  before  186 1  the  sole  reached  more  than  a  million  copies  a 


year.  The  wide  use  of  this  book  contributed  greatly  to  uni* 
formity  of  pronundation  in  the  United  States,  and,  with  his 
dictionary,  secured  the  general  adoption  in  the  United  Sutes  of 
a  simpler  system  of  spelling  than  that  current  In  En^^d.  £b 
1783  he  published  Sketches  ^Awterican  Policy,  in  which  he  argued 
for  a  constituti<»al  government  whose  aathority  should  be  vested 
hi  Congress.  Ihia  he  legsided  as  the  first  distinct  proposal 
for  a  United  States  Constitution,  and  when  in  1787  the  work  of 
the  commissioaeis  was  completed  at  PhHaddphia,  where  Webster 
was  then  liv&ig  as  superintendent  of  an  academy,  he  wrote  in 
behalf  of  the  constitution  an  Examination  oftkeLeaiieig  Principlet 
of  the  Federal  Comtitution,  In  1788  he  started  in  New  Yock  the 
Amerieah  Magasmethxit  it  failed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Hartford.  In  1795,  in  order  to 
support  Washington's  administratibo,  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  established  a  dafly  paper,  the  Minerva  (afterwards  the 
Commercial  Adoertiser),  and  later  a  semi-weekly  paper,  the  Herald 
(afterwards  the  New  York  Spectator),  In  179^  he  removed  to 
New  Haven.  He  served  in  the  Connecticut  House  of  Represen- 
tatives hi  1800  and  i8o3-07,iuid  as  a  county  judge  in  1807-1  x.  In 
1807  he  published  A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language.  In  1806  he  had  brought  out  A  Compendious 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  in  1807  he  beipui  work 
on  his  dictionary.  While  engaged  on  it  he  removed  in  x8ia  to 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  president  of  the  Board  ol 
Trustees  of  the  Academy  and  assisted  in  founding  Amherst  Col* 
lege.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massa^ 
chusctts.  In  1822  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  the  next 
year  be  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale.  He  spent  a 
year  (1834-1825)  abroad,  working  on  his  dictionary,  in  Parband 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  finished  his  manuscript. 
The  work  came  out  in  1S28  in  two  volumes.  It  contained 
1 2,000  words  and  from  30,000  ^0  40,000  definitions  that  had  not 
appeared  in  any  earlier  dictionary.  An  English  edition  soon' 
followed.  In  1840  the  second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
came  out,  in  two  volumes.  He  completed  the  revision  of  an 
appendix  a  few  da>'s  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  New 
Haven  on  the  28th  of  May  1843. 

The  dictionary  was  revised  in  18^7  under  the  editorship  of  Profeaaor 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  and  pubhahed  in  one  volume.  In  1859  a 
pictorial  editioA  was  iasued.  In  1864  it  was  revised  mainly  under 
the  direction  of  Prafesaor  Noah  Porter,  and  again  in  1890  under  the 
same  direction,  the  latter  revision  appearing  with  the  title  of  the 
Interttational  Dictionary  ef  the  English  Language.  The  latter  was 
again  issued  in  1900,  with  a  supplement  ot2$jooo  words  and  phrases^ 
under  the  supervision  of  WilUam  Torrey  Harris,  who  edited  another 
revision,  in  1909,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Jnlemational  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,   It  has  frequently  been  abridged. 

^mong  Webster's  other  wtorks  are  Dvsertations  on  Ike  En^ish 
Language  (1789),  a  course  of  lectures  that  he  had  given  three  yean 
before  m  tome  of  the  chief  American  cities;  Essays  '(1790);  The 
Reoolution  in  France  (1794)1  A  Brief  History  of  Eptdemics  and 
Pestilential  Diseases  (1799),  in  two  vols.;  The  Kights  of  Neutral 
Nations  in  Time  of  War  (1803) ;  Historical  Notices  of  the  Origin  and 
SlaU  of  Banking  Institutions  and  Insurance  Offices  (1802);  and  A 
CoUectwn  oj  Papers  on  Political,  Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects  (1843), 
which  induded  "  On  the  Suppoaed  Chanec  in  the  Temperature  oi 
Winter,"  a  treatise  ahovtng  long  and  careful  research.  He 
also  published  (Governor  John  Winthrop's  Journal  In  1790,  and 
wrote  a  History  of  tke  UnUed  States,  of  which  a  revised  edition  ai> 
peered  in  1839. 

See  Memoir  ef  Noah  Webster  by  his  son-in-law.  Professor  Chauncev 
A.  Goodrich,  in  the  quarto  editions  of  the  Dictionary,  also  Noah 
Webster  (1883),  by  Horace  E.  Scudder.  in  "American  Men  of 
Letters." 

WEBSTER,  THOMAS  (i77$--x844)»  British  geologist,  was  bom 
hi  the  Orkney  Isles  in  1773,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He 
subsequently  went  to  London  and  studied  ardiitectare,  the 
Royal  Institution  in  Albemarie  Street  being  buHt  from  his  design. 
In  t826  fie  was  appointed  house-secretary  and  curator  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  for  many  years  he-  rendered 
important  services  in  editing  and  illustrating  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society.  In  1841-1842  he  was  professor  of  geology  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  researches 
on  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  recog* 
nized  the  occurrence  of  both  fresh-water  and  marine  strata;  he 
continued  his  observations  on  the  mainland  of  Hampshire,  and 
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subsequently  in  Dorsetahire,  when  he  described  the  Purbeck  and 
Portland  jocks.  To  him  Sir  Henxy  C.  Englefield  (1752-1822) 
was  indebted  for  the  geological  descriptions  and  the  effective 
geological  views  and  sections  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dorset 
that  enriched  his  Descrij^um  of  the  Principol  Fkktnsque  Beattliest 
Aniiqnilks  and  CetthgUal  Phenomena  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  <i8i6). 
The  mineral  Websterite  was  named  after  him.  He  died  in. 
London  on  the  26th  of  December  1844. 

WEBSTER,  THOMAS  (x8oo-x886),  English  figure  psinter,  was 
bom  at  Ranelagh  Street,  Pimlioo,  London,  on  the  20th  of  March 
z8oo.  Hjs  lather  was  a  member  oi  the  househ(^d  of  George  IIL; 
and  the  son,  having  shown  an  aptitude  for  mu^c,  be^me  a 
chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's.  He,  however, 
developed  a  still  stronger  love  for  painting,  and  in  1821  he  was 
admitted  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  whose  exhibition  he 
contributed,  in  1824,  portraits  of  "  Mrs  Robinson  and  Family." 
In  the  following  year  he  gained  the  first  medal  in  the  school  of 
painting.  Till  X879  he  continued  to  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy 
work  of  a  genial  and  gently  humorous  character,  dealing  com- 
monly with  subjects  of  familiar  incident,  and  especially  of  child 
life.  Many  of  these  were  exceedingly  popular,  particulariy  his 
"  Punch  "  (1840),  which  procured  in  1841  his  election  as  A.R.A., 
followed  five  years  later  by,  full  membership.  He  became  an 
honorary  retired  academician  in  1877,  *uul  died  at  Cranbroojc, 
Kent,  on  the  23rd  of  September  x886.  His  "  Going  mto  School, 
or  the  Truant  '*  (1836),  and  his  "  Dame's  School "  (1845)  are 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  five  of  his  works  are  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

WEBSTER,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
VJS.\.,  on  the  French  river,  about  16  m.  S.S.W.  of  Worcester. 
Pop.  (1890)  7031;  (1900)  8804,  of  whom  3562  were  foreign- 
bom;  (xQio  census),  xx.sog.  Land  area  (1906),  X2*Z9  sq.  m. 
Webster  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  HartfQrd,and 
the  Boston  &  Albany  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines. 
In  the- township  is  Lake  Cbaubunagungamaug,  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  about  2  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  manufacture  of  textiles 
and  of  boots  and  shoes  is  the  principal  indiistry;  the  total 
value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $5,867,769.  Webster 
was  foimded  by  Samuel  Slater  (1768^x835),  who  in  18x2  built 
cotton-mills  and  in  1815-18x6  began  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth.  The  township,  named  in  honour  of  Daniel  Webster,  was 
erected  in  1832  from  common  lands  and  from  parts  of  Dudley 
and  Oxford  townships,  which  before  the  cotton-mills  were  bu0t 
here  were  almost  uninhabited. 

See  Holmes  Ammidown,  Historical  CoUecHons  (New  York,  1874), 
vol.  i.  pp.  461-524. 

WECKHERUN,  OEORG  RUDOLF  (i  584-1653),  German 
poet,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  on  the  X5th  of  September  X584. 
After  studying  law  he  settled  at  Stuttgart,  and,  as  secretary  to 
the  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  WUrttemberg,  was  employed  on 
diplomatic  missions  to  FriLnce  and  England.  Between  1620 
and  1624  he  lived  in  England  in  the  service  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  seems  also  to  have  been  employed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment. In  X644  he  was  appointed  "Secretary  for  Foreign 
Tongues  "  in  England,  a  position  in  which,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  followed  by  Milton.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  X3th  of  February  1653.  Weckherlin  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  circle  of  South  German  poets  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Renaissance  movement  associated  in 
Germany  with  Martin  0pit2.  Two  volumes  of  his  Oden  uui 
GesAnni  appeared  in  x6x8  and  X619;  his  collected  Geistliche 
und  weldtche  Gedichle  in  X64X.  His  models  were  the  poets 
of  the  French  PUiade,  and  with  his  psalms,  odes  and  sonnets 
be  broke  new  ground  for  the  German  lyric  An  epic  poem  on 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  alexandrines,  seems  to  have 
won  most  favour  with  his  contemporaries. 

Weckherlin's  Cedichie  have  been  edited  by  H.  Fischer  for  the 
SluUgaTterLiterarischerVerein{yoH.cyiiax.<c.j  1894-1895)'  Seleaioas 
were  published  by  W  MOllcr  (1823)  and  K.  Goedckc  (1873).  Sec 
also  C  P.  Cons,  Ntuhrichten  von  dtm  i^ben  und  den  Sehriflen  Weckhet- 
lins  (1803) ;  E.  Hfipfner.  C.  R.  Weekhertins  Oden  und  Cesdn»e  (1865): 
H.  Ftachtr,BeilrAge  zur  LUeraturgeschichte  Schvfdbens  (1801),  and  the 
same  author's  article  in  the  Allgemeine  deutiche  Biographic  (1896). 


WBDDERBURN,  JAMES  <X495^-I533)f  ^OBM  (iSO&*t5S6) 
and  ROBERT  (x5xo?-?i556),  Scottish  poets  and  reUgious  re- 
formerS)  were  i^tXves  of  Dundee,  where  their  fziher  James 
Wedderbum  was  a  prosperous  merchant.  All  three  brothers 
studied  at  St  Andrews  University.  James  Wedderbum,  who 
had  gone  to  St  Andrews  in  15x4,  was  for  a  time  in  France  prepar- 
ing for  a  mercantile  career.  On  his  return  to  Dundee  in  15x4 
he  received  instraction  in  the  Reformed  faith  from  Fiiar  He  wat» 
a  Dominican  monk.  He  composed  a  phiy  on  the  bel^ading 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  another,  a  mondity  satirizing  church 
abused,  in  the  setting  of  episodes  from  the  sloxy  of  Dionyslus 
the  Tyrant,  both  of  which  were  performed  in  1540  in  the  play- 
field  of  Dundee.  Neither  of  these  nor  a  third  ascribed  to  him 
by  Calderwood,  the  historian,  are  extant.  A  charge  of  heresy 
was  brought  against  him,  but  he  escaped  to  France,  and  established 
himself  as  a  merchant  at  Rouen  or  Dieppe,  where  he  lived  un- 
mcdested  imtil  his  death  in  1553,  although  attempts  were  nuide 
by  the  Scottish  commuxuty  there  to  bxing  further  charges  against 
Mm. 

John  Wedderbum  graduated  M.A.  at  St  Andrews  in  1528. 
He  took  priests'  orders  and  appears  to  have  held  the  chaplaincy 
of  St  Matthews,  Dundee,  but  in  March  1539  he  was  accused  oif 
heresy,  apparently  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers, 
written  some  anti-Catholic  baUads.  He  escaped  to  Wittenberg, 
where  with  other  of  his  compatriots  he  received  the  teaching  of 
the  German  reformers.  Thore  he  gained  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Lutheran  hynms,  which  he  turned  to  account  on  his  return 
to  Scotland.  The  death  of  James  V.  and  the  known  leanings 
of  the  regent,  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  reform,  encouraged  many 
exiles,  Wedderbum  among  them,  to  revisit  Scotland.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Compendious  Booh  of  Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs  which  oontaixu 
a  large  number  of  nymns  from  the  German.  The  enoEmous 
influence  of  the  collection,  with  its  added  Gude  and  Codlie 
BallatiSf  on  Scottish  reform,  is  attested  by  the  peiudties  enacted 
against  the  authors  and  printers  of  these  books.  John  Wedder- 
bum  was  in  Dimdee  as  late  as  X546,  when  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  England.  John  Johnston  in  his  Coronis  martyrum  says  he 
died  in  exile  in  1 556. 

Robert  Wedderbum,  who  graduated  M.A.  in  1530,  was 
ordained  priest,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  John  Bairy  as  vicar  iA 
Dundee;  but  before  he  came  into  actual  possession  he  also  was 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France  and 
Germany.  He  returned  to  Scothmd  ia  X546.  He  appears  to 
have  been  actual  vicar  of  Dundee  in  1552.  His  sons  were 
legitimized  in  January  i553* 

The  earliest  known  cditkm  of  the  Compendious  Booh  ef  Psalms  and 
SpirUual  Songs  (of  which  an  unique  copy  is  extam)^  dates  back' to 
156^1  though  the  contents  were  probably  published  in  broad  sheets 
during  John  Wedderburn'a  Ufetime.  It  consists  of  a  calendar  and 
almanac,  a  catechism,  hymns,  many  of  them  translations  from  the 
Gomnan,  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  collection  of  ballade 
and  satirical  poems  anhisc  the  Catholic  church  and  dogy.  The 
separate  shares  of  the  brothers  in  this  oompilation  cannot  be  settled, 
but  Robert  is  said  to  have  edited  the  whole  and  added  theeectkmof 
"  gude  and  godlic  balbtis."  Many  of  these  ballads  are  adapted  from 
secular  songs.  Editions  of  the  book  appeared  in  1578  (printed  1^ 
John  Ros),  in  1600  (by  Robert  Smith),  in  1621  (by  Andro  Hart): 
selections  were  published  by  Lord  Hailcs  (1765)  and  by  Sibbald 
(f8o2) ;  a  reiwint  oi  the  1621  volume  was  edited  by  Shr  J.  G.  DatyeH 
in  Sc^ish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1801)-,  and  of  the  1578 
volume  by  David  Latng  in  1868.  In  1897  rrofesaor  A.  F.  Mitchell 
reprinted  the  1567  volume  (expurgated)  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society'. 

"  Vedderbum's  "  Comt>lainleofScoaande  (1^40)  hasbeenvariou9iy 
assigned  to  Robert  Weciderburn,  to  Sir  David  Lyndsay  and  to  Sir 
James  Inglis,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth 
from  about  1508  to  rs50.  It  is  a  prose  treatise  pleading  for  t)K 
maintenance  of  the  Scottish  alliance  with  France,  ^Tittoi  by  a 
determined  enemy  of  England  and  of  the  English  party  in  Scotland. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mary  of  Guise,  and  consists  of  the  "  Dieme  "  of 
Dame  Scotia  and  her  cmnplaint  against  her  three  sons.  These  two 
sections  are  connected  by  a  "  Monologue  Rocreatif,"  in  which  the 
author  displays  his  general  knowledge  of  popular  songs,  dances  and 
tales,  of  astronomy,  natural  history  and  naval  matters.  Four  copies 
of  this  work  are  extant,  but  in  none  is  the  title-page  preserved.  In 
the  Hsrlalan  ratalogue  the  book  is  entered  as  Vedderbun^s  Comflainle 
of  Scotland^,  wyth  one  Exortatione  to  the  tkre  Eslaits  to  he  ngUante 
in  Ike  Deffe*^  of  their  Public  Veil  (1549)  (Cctalogus  Bihlioiheeae 
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fliBffl«MJM«.vol.Loo.ft|7l).'  ThktitlBkwhkh  is  repeated  whlivaria- 
tiooft  in  spelling  in  voL  tv.  no.  12070,  bears  every  mark  of  authentidty. 
The  book  appeacs  to  have  been  printed  in  France,  and  the  idea 
off  Dame  Scotia's  exhorutions  to  her  sona,  th#  Three  EMates,  Is 
builuwed  ffom  Alaiii  Chastier'a  Qtmirihtm  mMdi/,  aom*  imMiitfi 
of  which  are  appropriated  outright.  Other  passages  are  borrowings 
Crom  Octavien  de  Saint  Celais  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay.  There  are 
strong  arguments  against  Robert  Wedderfoum's  authondiip,  as 
maintained  bv  Lain^  and  others,  it  n  not  likdy  that  he  would  write 
m  support  01  Cardinal  Beaton's  policy,  and  the  dialect  is  an  ck* 
aggcrat«9d  form  of  Lalinixed  Midoie  Soots,  differing  materially  from 
the  language  of  the  Compendious  Book.  Some  of  the  orthographical 
and  typographical  pecuuaritius  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  book 
was  set  up  by  Parisian  printers.  Sir  J.  A.  H.  Murray  indinee  to 
■sBiga  it  to  Sir  James  Inglisk  or  an  unknown  prieit  ci  the  name  of 
Wedderbum. 

The  text  of  the  Complaynt  was  first  edited  by  Leyden  in  1801. 
Murray's  edition  for  the  K.E.T3.  appeared  in  fSn.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  latter  requites  revision  in  the  light  of  later  disbovcries 
as  to  the  plagiariaaia  in  the  text.  See  the  paper  by  W.  A.  Ncileon  in 
Tks  Jomol  o/Cormamic  PkUdojy  (iv.),  the  note  by  W.  A.  Craigie  in 
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WIPDINO*  the  oommon  teim  for  the  aiuxiagB  oacmony. 
Tbe  verb  "  to  wed  "  is  properly  to  engige  by  a  pledge  (Ql  Ed^ 
«ed,  a  pfadgo,  i»cer;  cf.  L*t.  tu,  wdia\  M.  Dutch  wMe,  pfedge, 
pawn;  Swed.  sotf,  bet,  ftc.).  Tbe  teim  "  irodkyck"  (0.  £11^ 
wedUc;  horn  I6c,  a  gift),  used  of  the  state  of  namace,  or  the 
vows  and  ficnaneiit  of  aianiagei  property  meana  a  gift  gfven 
as  a  pledge;  cf.  Ger.  Morgenfftbet  tbe  gift  to  the  bride  on  the 

monunf  aiter  the  marriage. 

See  Marriage  and  Family.  _ 

WBDQB  (0.  Eng.  wug^  a  mass  of  metal,  cognate  with  Dutch 
ipig,  mije,  Dan.  vaeige,  Arc;  in  Lith.  the  cognate  fonn  outside 
Teut.  is  found  in  toagis,  a  peg,  spigot;  there  is  no  oonoexioa 
with  *•  wei^,"  "  weight,"  which  must  be  referred  to  the  root 
avgA,  to  lift,  carry,  draw,  cf.  Lat.  vehere^  whence  "vehicle," 
frc),  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  broad  and  thidc  at  one  end,  and 
incUned  to  a  thin  edge  or  point  at  the  other,  used  as  a  means  for 
splitting  wood,  rocks,  &c.,  of  keeping  two  ck>scly  pressing  surfaces 
apart,  or  generally  for  exerting  pressure  in  a  confined  space. 
Tbt  "  wedge  "  has  sometimes  been  classed  as  one  of  the  simple 
mechanical  powers,  but^itjs  properly  only  an  appHcation  of 
the  inclined  plane.  ^ ' 

In  meteorology,  the  term  .*'  wedge  "  is  used  of  a  narrow  area 
of  high  pressure  between  two  adjacent  cyclonic  systems,  whidi 
takes  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  tongxie,  as  do  the  isobars  represent- 
ing it  on  a  weather-chart.  A  wedge  moves  along  between  the 
rear  of  a  retreating  cyclone  and  the  front  of  one  advancing,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  projection  from  an  anticydonic  system 
lying  to  one  side  of  the  course  of  the  ^clones.  As  the  crest  of 
the  wedge  (i.e.  the  line  of  highest  pressure)  passes  over  any  point 
the  wind  there  changes  suddenly  from  one  direction  almbst  to 
tbe  opposite,  while  the  clearing  weather  of  the  retreating  cyclone 
and  the  temporary  fine  weather  after  its  passing  are  quickly 
succeed  by  a  break  indicating  the  approach  of  the  following 
Qrdone.  Conditions  exactly  opposite  to  those  accompanying 
a  wedge  are  provided  by  a  "  V-^aped  depression." 
^  WEDGWOOJ),  JOSIAH  (i  730-1 795)>  the  most  distinguished 
of  English  manufacturers  of  pottery,  came  of  a  family  many 
members  of  which  had  been  established  as  potters  in  Stafford- 
shire throughout  the  X7th  century  and  had  played  a  notable 
part  in  the  development  of  the  infant  industry.  Dr  Thomas 
Wedgwood  of  Burslem  M,*as  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  salt- 
glaze  potters.  Josiah,  bom  in  1730,  was  the  youngest  child 
of  another  Thomas  Wpdgwood,  who  owned  a  small  but  thriving 
polteiy  in  Burslem.  At  a  very  early  age  he  distinguished 
himself  by  keen  powers  of  ol»ervation  and  interest  in  all  that 
was  curious  and  beautiful.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
2739,  Josiah,  then  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  was  taken  away 
from  school  and  set  to  learn  the  art  of  "  throwing  "  day,  i.t. 
shaping  pottery  vessels  on  the  thrower's  wheel,  at  ^ich  he  soon 
became  extraordinaifly  skilful. 

In  1744  he  was  apprenticed  to  hit  eldest  brother,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  his  father's  pottery;  and  in 


i7S«»  ahortbr  after  the  tcnn  of  his  apprentitieshlp  liad  c^Mred,' 
he  became  manager  of  a  small  pottery  at  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
known  as  Alder's  potteiy,  at  a  very  moderate  salary.  Within 
a  year  or  two  he  boGsne  juiuor  partner  with  Thomas  Whiddon 
of  Fentoot  then  the  devnest  master-potter  in  Staffordshire. 
Many  of  ^Ikliiddon's  apprentices  afterwarda  became  noted 
pottery  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Wedgwood  gained 
greatly  at  this  period  of  hiskfe  by  his  association  with  Whiddon. 
But  he  was  toooiiginal  to  remain  long  content  with  a  subordinate 
position,  and  the  potteiy  business  was  devdoping  so  rapidly 
that  he  bad  every  Inducement  to  commence  work  on  his  own 
account. 

In  1759  he'Ieased  the  Ivy  House  potteiy  in  Burslem  from 
som4  reUtives,  and  like  a  sensible  man  he  oontiaued  to  make 
only  sudi  potteiy  as  was  being  made  at  the  period  by  his  f  dbw- 
manulaaureEs.  Salt^glaae  and  green  and  yellow  glaae  seem  to 
have  hem  his  fint  staples.  In  1762  he  also  leased  the  Brick- 
House»  aliss  "  Bell "  wo^ks,  at  Burslem,  The  fine  while  English 
earthoiware  was  just  reaching  perfection,  and  Wedgwood  was 
soon  one  of  its  best-known  makers.  He  was  most  active  and 
eneigetic  in  his  efforts,  not  oiUy  for  the  im{KDvement  of  Stafford* 
shire  pottery,  but  almost  equally  so  for  the  improvement  ol 
tumpQce  roads*  the  constniction  of  a  canal  (the  Trent  k  Mersey) 
and  the  founding  of  schools  and  chapels.  Almost  the  first  st^ 
in  his  public  career  outside  his  native  district  was  the  presenlar 
tk»  of  a  service  of  his  iiiq>roved  cream-coloured  earthenware 
to  Queen  Charlotte  in  1762.  The  new  ware  was  greatly 
appreciated,  and  Wedgwood  was  appointed  potter  to  the  queen 
and  afterwards  to  the  king.  He  gave  the  name  of  Queen's 
Ware  ta  his  productions  of  this  class*  and  this  judicbus  royal 
patronage  awarded  to  a  most  deserving  manufacturer  uur 
doubtedly  hdped  Wedgwood  gueatly.  Having  laid  the  founda- 
tions ol  a  suc^ssful  lMi!iinct^  in  his  admirable  domestic  pottery*-^ 
the  best  the  worid  had  eves  seen  up  to  that  time^^he  turned 
his  attention  to  artistic  pottery,  and  the  European  renaissance  oi 
cUiMic  art — ^fostered  by  the  discovery  of  Pompeii  and  the  reooveiy 
of  Greek  pahited  vases  from  the  andent  graves  in  Campania 
and  other  parts  of  Itsly— heing  at  its  height  it  was  natural  that 
Wedgwood  shouM  Uun  to  such  a  source  of  inspimtion.  Although 
everjr  Ettopean  country  was  affected  by  this  neo-dassiol 
revival  it  nay  be  daimed  th«t  EngUnd  absorbed  it  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  country,  for.  the  brothers  Adam  (th? 
architects)  and  Josiah  Wedgwood  brought  it  into  absolute 
corrc^ondence  with  modem  tastes  and  ideas.  Wedgwood  was 
particulariy  successful  in  this  direction,  for  his  "  dry  "  bodies-- 
some  of  which,  like  the  black  and  cane  bodies,  had  long  been 
known  in  tbe  district,  otheis,  such  as  the  famous  Ja^er  oodles^ 
which  he  davented  after  years  of  laborious  eflbn— -lent  themselves 
particniadiy  weO  to  the  repreductioa  of  designs  bssed  on  the 
later  phases  of  Greek  -art.  If  our  increased  appreciation  and 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  makes  us  at  times  impatient 
with  the  mechanical  perfectien  of  the  works  of  Wedgwood 
and  his  contemporaries,  the  fault  is  even  more  the  fault  of  a 
nation  and  a  period  than  that  of  any  individual,  however  com* 
mabdlng.  It  will  always  remain  to  Wedgwood's  credit  that  he 
was  the  most  succeisfiul  and  original  potter  the  world  hss  ever 
seen  ■  the  Only  onri,  through  all- the  centuries*  of  whom  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  the  wboie  subsequent  oouise  of  pottery 
manufacture  has  been  influenced  by  his  sldll.  .       _ 

Of  the  eziemals  of  his  life  a  few  facts  will  suffice.  He  married 
his  cousin,  Sarah  Wedgwood,  in  X7fi4f  »d  they  had  a  numerous 
family  of  sons  and  daughten.  One  6f  these  daughters  was  the 
mother  of  the  famous  naturalist  Charles  Darwin.  Some  time 
after  his  marriage  (viz.  1768)  he  entered  into  a  partnership  wHh 
Thomas  Bentky  of  Liverpool,  a  man  ol  considerable  taste  and 
culture:  Bentky,  who  was  a  handsome,  courtly  man,  attended 
largdy  to  the  London  sales.  In  1769  they  opened  splendid 
new  works,  near  Hanley,  that  with  their  classic  leanings  they 
christened"  Etruria."  TheycontmuedapracticeofWedgwood'sia 
employing  able  aitists  to  produce  designs,  and  the  naost  famous  of 
I  these  was  John  Flaxman,  whose  same  will  for  ever  be  assodated 
I  with  the  firm's  productions.  ^  Bentl^^ed  in  1780  and  Wedgwood 
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itmained  sole  owner  of  tbe  Etniria  works  untO  1700,  when  he 
took  some  of  bis  sons  and  a  nephew,  named  Byerley,  into  partner- 
ship. He  died  on  the  3rd  of  January  1795,  rich  in  honours  and 
in  friends,  for  besides  being  a  great  potter  he  was  a  man  of  high 
moral  worth,  and  was  associated  with  many  noted  men  of  Us 
time,  amongst  whom  should  be  mentioned  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Joseph  Priestley  and  Erasmus  Darwin.  His  descendants  have 
carried  on  the  business  at  Etniria  to  this  day,  and  have  lately 
established  at  the  works  a  Wedgwood  museum  of  great  interest. 

See  CBmAMic&  For  detailed  acoHints  of  his  lif  e  tee  Eliaa  Mctyeard, 
L^tf  0/  Wtdtmood  (18^1866):  Jewitt,  US*  of  Wednocd  (1865): 
Rathbone.    OU    Wedgwood    (1893):    Church.    Josiak   Wedgwood: 


WBDMORB.  FRBDBRIGK  (1844-  )>  English  art  critic 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Richmond  Hill,  Clifton,  on  the 
9th  of  July  X844,  the  eUest  son  of  Thomas  Wedmore  of  Druids 
jStoke,  Stoke  Bishop.  His  family  were  Quakers,  and  he  was 
(educated  at  a  Quidcer  private  school  and  then  in  Lausanne 
and  Paris.  After  a  short  experience  of  journalism  in  Bristol 
he  came  to  London  in  1868,  and  began  to  write  for  the  Spectator, 
His  eafly  works  included  two  novds,  but  the  best  examples  of 
his  careful  and  artistic  prose  are  perhaps  to  be  fomid  in  his 
volumes  of  short  stories,  Pastorals  of  France  (187  7),  Renunciationt 
(1893),  Orgeas  and  Miradou  <E8i96),  reprfaited  in  190$  as  A 
Dream  of  Provence.  In  1900  he  published  another  novel.  The 
CoUapse  of  the  Penitent.  As  early  as  1878  he  had  begun  a  long 
connexion  with  the  London  Standard  as  art  critic  He  began 
his  studies  on  etching  with  a  noteworthy  paper  in  the  Nineteentk 
Century  (1877-1878)  on  the  etdiings  of  Charles  M^ryon.  This 
was  followed  by  Tka'Four  Masters  of  Eteking  (1883).  with 
original  etchings  by  Sir  F.  S.  Haden,  Jules  Ferdinand  Jacque* 
mart,  J.  M.  Whistler,  and  Alphonae  Legros;  Etching  in  England 
(189s);  an  English  edition  (1894)  of  E.  Michel's  Remirandi;  and 
a  study  and  a  caUlogue  of  Whistler's  Etchings  (1899).  His 
other  works  include  5lHises  in  English  Art  {ircii.,  x876-r88o). 
The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting  (tSSo),  English  Water  Colour 
(1902),  Turner  and  Rushin  (  s  vols.,  1900). 

WBDNESBURT,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
menury  borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  Black  Country, 
isi  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  London  k  Nonb-Westem 
railway,  and  on  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western.  Pop. 
(1901)  a6,5S4.  An  overhead  electric  tramway  connecu  with 
.WalsaH,  3I  m.  N.  The  town  Is  andent,  but  of  modem  growth 
and  appearance  as  an  industrial  centre.  The  church  of  St 
Bartholomew,  however,  is  a  fine  Perpendicular  building,  standing 
high.  It  is  traditionally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  place 
of  the  worship  of  Woden  or  Odin,  and  the  name  of  the  town  to 
be  derived  from  this  god  through  the  form  Wodensboiough. 
A  church  was  built,  probably  in  the  ixth  century,  and  from 
1301  to  153  s  the  advowson,  tithes,  &c.,  belonged  to  the  abbot 
of  Hidesowen.  The  present  church  was  several  times  restored 
in  the  i8th  and  X9th  centuries.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  town  hall  (1879),  ait  gallery  (1891),  and  free  library  (1878). 
Coal,  limestone  and  ironstone  are  mined.  A  special  kind  of 
coal,  giving  an  intense  heat,  is  Urgdy  used  in  forges.  There  are 
great  iron  and  steel  works,  producing  every  kind  of  heavy  goods 
used  by  railway  and  engineering  works,  such  as  boiler  plates, 
rails,  axles,  tubes,  bolts  and  nuts.  Stoneware  potteries  are 
also  important.  Similar  Industries,  with  brick^oaking,  Are 
practised  at  Dasiaston,  an  urban  district  (pop.  tSfi9S)*  within 
the  parliamentary  borough.  Wednesbury  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldemen, 
and  13  councillors.    Area,  a  287  acres. 

Here  EtheIfleda,widowof  iEthelred  of  Merda,  in  916  oonstrocted 
a  castle.  The  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  hut  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  barony  of  Dudley.  After  the  Conquest 
it  became  a  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  bestowed  by  Heniy 
II.  on  the  Heronvillcs.  It  received  parliamentary  representation 
in  1867,  and  became  a  municipal  borou^  in  t886. 

WBBD,  THURLOW  (1797-1882),  American  journalist  and 
politidan,  was  bora  in  Cairo,  Greene  cotrnty*  New  York,  on  the 


15th  of  November  1797.  Be  began  to  eam  his  own  Ifviag  nC 
the  age  of  eight.  From  x8i  i  to  1818  he  worked  as  an  apprentice 
and  journeyman  printer  in  Onondaga  Hollow,  Utica,  Auburn, 
Coopeistown,  Albany  and  New  York  City.  His  first  independent 
enterprises,  the  Republican  Agriculturist,  established  at  Norwich. 
N.  Y.,  in  x8i8,  and  the  Onondaga  County  Republican,  established  at 
Manlius,  N.Y.,  in  iSax,  proving  unsuccessful,  he  became  editoc 
of  the  Rochester  Telegraph  in  1822.  Entering  politics  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Democratic  machine,  which  he  termed  the  Albeny 
Regency,  Weed  was  in  x8a4  elected  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
John  Quincy  Adams  ticket,  serving  for  a  single  session  (1825). 
Two  yeaxs  later,  during  the  excitement  over  the  disappeamnoo 
of  WUUam  Morgan  (see  Anti-Masonic  Pakty),  he  retired  from 
the  Telegraph  and  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
attack  on  the  Masonic  order,  editing  for  a  time  the  An/i^Masonic 
Enquirer*  In  1830  he  established  and  became  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  which  he  controlled  for  thirty-five 
yean.  Supporting  the  Whigs  and  later  the  Republicans, 
it  was  one  of  the  moat  influential  anti-slavery  papers  in  the  north- 
east; and  Thurlow  Weed  himself  became  a  considerable  force 
in  politics.  In  1863  he  retired  from  the  Journal  and  settled 
in  New  Yoik  City.  In  1867  he  assumed  editorial  control  of  the 
Commtreittl  Advertiser^  but  was  soon  compelled  Cb  redsn  cm 
account  of  ill-health.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  22nd  ol 
November  1889. 

See  The  Life  of  Thurlow  Weed  (vol.  i..  Autobiography,  edited  by 
bis  daughter,  Harriet  A.  Weed ;  vol.  ii..  Memoir,  by  his  grandson, 
Thuriow  Weed  Barnes.  Boston  and  New  York.  1884].  The  Memoir  is 
especially  full  for  the  period  1850^1867. 


[«  a  township  of  Hudson  county,  New  JerKy, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
adjoining  Hoboken  and  opposite  the  city  of  New  York.  Pop^ 
(1890)  X943;  (1900)  5325;  (x9xo  census),  11,228.  It  is  servol 
by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  and  the  West  Shore 
railways  (being  a  terminus  of  the  latter),  and  by  suburban 
electric  lines,  and  is  connected  with  New  York  City  by  steam 
ferries.  The  township  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  lanid  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Palisades.  The  extensive  water-front  is  lined  with  wharves, 
some  of  which  can  accommodate  the  largest  ocean  steamers. 
On  a  ledge  below  the  crest  of  the  Palisades  is  the  famous  duelling 
ground,  where  New  York  citizens  and  others  once  settled  their 
quarrels.  OriginsUy  a  part  of  Hoboken  and  North  Bergen, 
the  township  of  Weehawken  was  separately  incorporated  in  1859. 
Its  name  is  an  Indian  word  said  to  mean  "  maize  land." 

WEEK  (from  A.S.  wicu,  Germanic  *wiMn,  probably* change, 
turn),  the  name  given  to  periods  of  time,  varying  in  length  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  shorter  than  a  "  month."  The 
month  may  be  divided  in  two  ways:  a  fractional  part  may  be 
taken  (decad  or  pentad),  as  in  East  Africa  or  Ancient  Egypt 
(moon-week),  or  the  week  may  be  settled  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  month  (market- week,  &c.).  The  seven-day  week 
(see  Calendas)  originated  in  West  Asia,  spread  to  Europe  and 
later  to  North  Africa  (Mahommedan).  In  other  parts  of  Africa 
three,  four  (especially  in  the  (>ongo),  five,  six  and  eight  (double 
four)  day  weeks  are  found,  and  always  in  assodaUon  with  the 
market;  the  same  applies  to  the  three-day  week  of  the  Muyscas 
(S.  America),  the  four-day  week  of  the  Chibchas,  the  five-day 
week  of  Persia,  Malayua,  Java,  Celebes,  New  Guinea  and  Mexico; 
in  andent  SomdinaviA  a  five-day  period  was  in  use,  but  markets 
were  probably  unknown.  That  the  recurrence  of  the  market 
determined  the  length  of  the  week  seems  clear  from  the  Wajaggs 
custom  of  naming  the  days  after  the  markets  they  visit,  as  weQ 
as  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Congo  the  word  for  week  is  the  same 
as  the  word  fof  market.  Among  agricultural  tribes  in  Africa 
one  day  of  the  week,  which  varies  from  place  to  place,  is  often 

a  rest-day,  visiting  the  market  being  tlte  only  work  allowed. 

Lasch  tn  Zts.fArSociahnssenschaft,  ix.  619  leq.,  and  N.W.  Thonas 
in  Joum,  Comparative  Legislation,  xix.  90  seq.,  refer  to  the  week  ia 
eoaiwidoe  with  the  market*  (N.  W.  T.) 

WEEKS,  EDWIN  LORD  (1849-1903),  American  artist,  wss 
bom  at  Boston*  Massachusetts,  in  1&49.  He  was  a  pupO  of 
L6on  Bo^nat  and  of  J.  L.  G6t6me,  at  Piaris.    He  made  maiv 
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vqyafei  to  the  Eaft,  and  was  distiognislied  as  a  painter  of 
oriental  scenes.  In  1895  be  wrote  and  iUustrated  a  book  of 
travels.  Prom  the  Black  Sea  Ikrough  Persia  and  Indian  and  two 
years  later  he  published  Episodts  of  MotuUaineering.  He  died 
on  the  X  7th  of  November  1903.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  France,  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael,  Germany, 
and  a  member  of  the  Secession,  Munich. 

WEENIX.  JAN  BAPTIST  (1631-1660),  Dutch  painter,  the 
son  of  an  architect,  was  bom  in  Amsterdam,  and  studied  first 
under  Jan  Micker,  then  at  Utrecht  under  A.  Bloemaert,  and  at 
Amsterdam  under  Moijaert,  and  finally,  between  1643  and  1647, 
in  Rome.  In  that  dty  he  acquired  a  great  name  and  worked 
for  Pope  Innocent  and  Cardinal  Pamphili.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1649,  in  which  year  he  became  master  of 
the  gild  of  St  Luke  at  Utrecht,  where  be  died  in  >66o. 
He  was  a  very  productive  and  versatile  painter,  his  favourite 
subjects  being  landscapes  with  ruins  and  large  figures,  seaports, 
and,  later  fai  Ufe,  large  stiU-h'fe  pictures  of  dead  game.  Now 
and  then  he  attempted  religious  genre,  one  of  the  rare  pieces 
of  this  kind  being  the  "Jacob  and  Esau"  at  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  At  the  National  Gallery,  London,  is  a  "Hunt- 
ing Scene  "  by  the  master,  and  the  Glasgow  Gallery  has  a  char- 
acteristic painting  of  ruins.  Weenix  is  represented  at  m<»t  of 
the  important  continental  galleries,  notably  at  Munich,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  St  Petersburg.  His  duef  puixls  were 
his  son  Jan,  Berchem,  and  Hondecoeter. 

His  son,  Jan  Weenix  (1640-1 7 19),  was  bom  at  Amsterdam 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Utrecht  gild  of  painters  in  1664  and 
x668.  Like  his  father  be  devoted  himself  to  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, but  his  fame  is  chiefly  due  to  his  painttngi  of  desd  game 
and  of  himting  scenes.  Indeed,  many  of  the  pictures  of  this 
genre,  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  elder  Weenix,  are 
now  general^  considered  to  be  the  works  of  his  son,  who  even  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty  rivalled,  and  subsequently  surpassed, 
fats  father  in  breadth  of  handling  and  richness  of  colour.  At 
Amsterdam  he  was  frequently  employed  to  decorate  private 
bouses  with  wall-paintings  on  canvas;  and  between  170a  and 
1713  he  was  occupied  with  an  important  series  of  large  hunting 
pictures  for  the  Prince  Palatine  Johann  Wilhelm'S  castle  of 
Bensberg,  near  Cologne.  Some  of  these'  pictures  are  now  at 
Munich  Gallery.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  17 19.  Many  of 
his  best  works  are  to  be  found  in  English  private  collections, 
though  the  National  Gallery  has  but  a  single  example,  a  painting 
of  d^  game  and  a  dog.  Jan  Weenix  is  well  represented  at 
the  galleries  of  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Haarlem,  Rotterdam, 
Berlin,  and  Paris. 

WBBVER,  JOHN  (1576^1632),  English  poet  and  antiquary,  a 
native  of  Lancashire,  was  bom  in  1576.  He  was  educated  at 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  for  about  four 
years  from  1594,  but  he  took  no  degree.  In  1599  he  published 
Bpigrammes  in  the  Oldest  Cut  and  Neflfest  Fashion,  containing 
a;  sonnet  on  Shakespeare,  and  epigrams  on  Samuel  Danid, 
Michael  Drayton,  Ben  Jon&on,  William  Warner  and  Christopher 
Middleton,  sdl  of  which  are  valuable  to  the  literary  historian. 
In  1 601  he  published  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs  or  The  Life  and 
Death  of  ,  .  .  ^st/oAm  0A/a»/2«,  which  be  calls  in  his  preface  the 
'*  first  trew  Oldcastle,"  perhaps  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare's  Falstafi  first  appeared  as  Sir  John  Oldcasile. 
In  the  fourth  stanza,  of  this  long  poem,  in  which  Sir  John  is  his 
own  panegyrist,  occurs  a  reminiscence  of  Shakeq3eaie's  Jmlins 
Caesar  which  serves  to  fix  the  date  of  the  play.  After  travelling 
in  France,  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy,  Wecvcr  settled  in  Gerken- 
well,  and  made  friends  among  the  chief  antiquaries  of  his  time. 
The  result  of  extensive  travds  in  his  own  country  appeared  in 
Ancient  PuneraU  Monuments  (163 1),  now  valuable  on  account  of 
the  later  obliteration  of  the  inscriptions. 

The  Huth  Library  contains  a  uniaue  copy  of  a  thumb-book  Agnus 
l>ei  (1606),  containing  a  history  of  Christ.  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs  has 
been  reprinted  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  (1873). 

WEBVBR.  The  weevers  {Trachinus)  are  small  marine  fishes 
which  are  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  which  have 
atuined  notoriety  from  the  painful  and  someiimes  dangerous 


wounds  they  are  able  to  inffict  upon  those  wIm  incautfonsly  handle 
them.  They  belong  to  a  family  of  spiny-rayed  fii^es  iTr&' 
ckinidae),  and  are  distinguished  by  a  long  low  body  with  two 
dorsal  £m,  the  antedor  of  which  is  composed  of  six  or  seven  spines 
only,  the  posterior  being  hmg  and  many-rayed;  thdr  anal 
resembles  in  form  and  composition  the  second  dorsal  fin.  The 
ventral  fins  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  and  consist 
of  a  spine  and  five  rays.  The  caudal  fin  has  the  hind  margin  not 
excised.  The  body  is  covered  with  very  small  scales,  sunk  in  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  skin,  but  the  upper  surface  of  the  hud  Is 
bony,  without  integument.  The  head,  like  the  -l>ody,  is  com- 
pneaed,  with  the  eyes  of  moderate  sixe  and  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  head;  the  mouth  ia  wide^  oblique,  and  armed  with  buds 
of  very  small  teeth. 

Sevenl  species  of  iiwsvqrs  are  known,  but  two  only  ocCnr  on  the 
Brifiish  coasts,  via.,  the  Greater  Weaver  {^rachinus  draco)  and  the 
Leseer  Weever  (F.  vipora)\  the  former  is  frequently  found  of  a 
length  of  13  in.,  and  possesses  some  thirty  rays  m  the  second  dorsal 
fin,  whilst  the  latter  grows  only  to  about  half  that  length,  and  baa 
about  ten  nys  less  ia  the  dorsal.  The  coloration  of  both  b  plain, 
but  Uie  short  fine  dorsal  fin  is  always  of  a  deep  black  colour.  The 
wtavtrs  are  bottom  fish,  burytpg  and  hiding  themselves  in  the  saad 
or  between  8hiagle*-^he  lesser  species  living  close  inshore  and  the 
greater  preferring  deeoer  water,  and  being  found  sometimes  floating 
on  the  sorfaoe  at  a  oistaace  of  several  miles  from  the  shore.  AN 
though  weevers,  especially  the  lesser,  are  in  the  habit  of  burying 
thennelves  ia  the  sand,  and  are  abundant  in  some  localities  much 
fesorted  to  bv  bathers,  accidents  from  stepping  upon  them  are  much 
more  rare  than  from  incautiously  hanofing  them  after  capture. 
They  probably  make  their  escape  on  peroeivtng  the  approach  of  a 
person.  The  wounds  are  inflicted  by  the  dorsal  and  opercular  oginea, 
are  very  painful,  and  sometimes  cause  violent  local  inflammation. 
The  9uies  are  deefriy  grooved,  and  the  poisonous  fluid  which  is 
lodeea  in  the  grooves  is  secreted  by  small  pands  at  their  base.  The 
flesB  is  not  bad  eatinc,  and  great  numbers  of  the  larger  species  {T, 
draco)  are  brought  to  tne  Pans  market.  On  the  poisonous  properties, 
cf.  G.  T.  Allroan,  Ann.  and  Mag.  NM.r  vi.  (1841V  p.  161 ;  L.  Gressin. 
Comtrtbution  d  litude  if.  Vaptareil  d  tmn'ii  ekes  Us  poissons  du  gcufs 
Vive  (Paris,  1884);  W.  N.  Parker,  Proc,  Zool.  Soc.  (1888),  p._3S9: 
C.  Phisalix,  BuU.  Mus,  Paris  ( 1 899) ,  p.  356;  A.  Briot,  C.  R,  Soc.  B% 
liv.  (1903),  pp.  1169  and  1x97,  and  Iv.  (1903),  p.  633. 

WEEVIL*  Anglo-Saxon  wifely  a  term  now  commonly  applied  to 
the  membors  of  a  group  of  Cdeoptera  termed  the  Rhjmcophora. 
This  group  is  characterised  by  the  prolongation  of  the  head  into 
a  rostrum  or  proboscis,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mouth,  with 
its  appendages,  is  placed.  The  antennae  are  usually  elbowed, 
tnd  often  nod  in  a  dub-shaped  swelling.  The  basal  portion 
of  the  antennae  frequently  lies  In  a  depression  at  the  side  of  the 
rostrum,  and  this  gives  the  antennae  the  appearance  of  emerging 
half-way  along  the  rostrum.  The  mouth  appendages  are  small; 
the  mandibles,  however,  are  stout.  The  palps  are  very  short  and 
conical  as  a  rule.  The  body  is  usually  small;  in  shape  it  varies 
very  much.  The  elytra  are  very  hard,  and  in  some  cases  fused 
with  one  another,  rendering  flight  impossible.  The  larvae  are 
white,  fleshy,  apodal  grubs,  with  a  series  of  tubercles  along  each 
side  of  the  body;  the  head  is  round,  and  bears  strong  javrs,' 
and  sometimes  rudimentary  ocelli.  They  are  exclusively 
phytophagous.  The  Rhyncophora  embrace  four  families, — , 
(1)  the  Curculiomdae.  or  true  weevils,  (2)  the  Soolytidae,  or  bark-! 
beetles,  (3)  theBrenthidae,  (4)  the  Anthribidae. 

The  Curculionidae  form  one  of  the  largest  families  amongst  the 
Coleoptcra,  the  number  of  species  described  exceeding  30,000, 
arranged  in  1150  genera.  The  antennae  are  elbowed,  and  clavate, 
with  the  basal  portion  inserted  in  a  groove.  The  third  tarsal  joint 
is  generally  bilobed.  Over  400  species  exist  in  Great  Britain,  few 
of  which  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  geitera  Pk^^lobius 
and  Polydrosus  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful  insects  found  ia 
Britain — their  brilliaiicy,  like  that  of  the  Lepidoptera,  beine  due  to 
the  presence  of  microscopic  scales.  The  diamond  beetle  of  South 
America,  Entimus  imperiaiis,  is  another  singularly  beautiful  weevil; 
its  colour  is  black,  studded  with  spangles  of  golden  green.  The 
immense  family  ol  the  Curculionidae  includes  members  which 
differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  size,  colour,  and  appearance; 
even  the  rostrum,  the  most  striking  common  characteristic,  varies 
greatly.  The  form  of  the  body  is  very  various:  some  are  rounded 
or  oval,  others  elongated,  almevt  linear;  some  are  covered  with 
warty  protuberances,  whilst  others  are  smooth  and  shining,  often 
with  a  metallic  lustre. 

One  of  the  commonest  members  of  this  family  in  Great  Britahi' 
ia  the  nut  sracvil,  Balamnus  nucum^    It  is  of  a  btowaish  eolour^ 
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•niitd  irftli  ytllinr,  iIib  In  rsldlih.  It>  mtraai  it  uhuhbIIit  kHif . 
biint  Gva^ulhi  at  tbe  body  Ingth  in  tlw  (coule.  mil  ilichtly  ihons 
inlhcnulc  The imcnnae m  ;-i(Hnta].  Tlw  ficn  thm  iDuiiiur 
much  l«i(er  Ihui  [Kick;  the  fouc  following  u>  ilmner,  and  ihe 
•cvcnih  not  iDnge  tlun  tbick.  Tbe  krv*  h  vcnr  cdrudu  in  hud 
nuu  ud  KIbtru.    When  ihe  nuu  uc  iboul  haU-«niwn.  ihe  teiule 
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■t  oblitmtnl,  B  ibat 


[rub  witb  b  brawr. . 
bcuiiifl^  Aahy  tubcrcU 
alonf  ita  bdb  It  feeds 
upon  Ibe  Kibnanoe  of  the 


E.  Baiamiitui  c^vt^itim,  EnagnifieiL 

y  The  larva,  naflailiHL 
4-  The  eamc,  natunl  luc 
3.  Head  and   uout  of   the  tonal 

irutBified. 
6.  The  lame  pani  of  the  sale 


the  luU-fiQVa  a 
mrly  al&Ed  fore 

h^^oandu 


to     vtntatioiL     TMi     it 
niinibefa  aad  their  powoi  of  cofr 
but  by  Iheti  fcabita  of  attack- 
''  "  Jilqg  by  their  injuriea  the 
'-    -   --"^  '    ibootiaiHl 


Manvol 

■nd  C  cr ,     .. 

iliniul  KnHulv  chedied.    Olbcn  cm 

boring  under  the  b.— '-  — '  •■■ "■ 

cvinbumw  in  the 
TTw  BnnlhWa- 


r^I.  and  cauilng  t 
They  deatroy  the  yoi 


lie  of  the  I. 


damage  in  lonttm.  b 

wood  of  mei.  whiJit  taw 


a  EcDlyildua 


described  In  (he 
IheChryv 


The  Bruchidac  are  oftea  called  "  wccvil>>"  but  they  have  1 
tlKnity  wiih  the  Rhyncbaphora.  beiot  neuir  allied  r-  -'--  ' 
melutuarlulbHilFi.   TheantemueatcMniBhi.ani 

or  toothed  in  the  insdt  Bnukui  fiti  autei  condderable  damage 
10  peaie;  duiiog  the  qrrini  the  beetle  layi  iu  ^fi  In  the  yousipa, 
which  iadeVDUied  by  tbe  larva  which  hatchaout  in  U- 

(A.  E.  S. ;  C.  H.  0 
WBOSCKEIDEIt,  PJWJS  AUOVn  LUDWIO  (mi-iS^o). 
German  theologian,  was  bora  at  KUbdingen,  Bninawick,  oa  the 
I7lh  of  SeplembcT  17JI,  studied  ttwolocy  at  Helmslldt,  waa 
tutor  la  ■  Hunburg  family  1795-iSas,  RtptUia  at  (iMiiiiKeD, 
piolcuorol  theology  at  Risteb  in  HeuetiSo^  1815).  and  >tHill< 
frora  ifiiS'  la  1839  he  (with  his  a>Ue«guc  WUhclm  Gescnius) 
ira»  threatened  with  dqKxilioa  for  i^nrViin^  rationalism,  and 
though  he  tttained  his  office  he  lost  his  influence,  which  passed  to 
'  '  ~ usHUllet.   IIedittlohIbei7lboIJanuaiy 


nPhSinetMit^ttJirU 


Hii  chief  works  wen  £W  Aran  r 
Tinnuni  iir  Uval  tm  ^  Bdi 
Erantrlmm    Jalann'l    {itct: 
walUat  <l8lj),  10  which  W. 


fTlJ^ 


, ...  .  Krilik  ia 

Datnufih  (1S30)  waia  reply.  ~ 
WnOHIHO  MACHtKBS.  Medunical  devices  [or  deterauning 
weighii  or  comparing  the  masses  of  bodiei  may  be  claisi- 
Ged  u  (u)  equi].iinnEd  balances,  (()  unequal-aimed  baUnco, 
(c)  spring  baUncei  and  (if)  automatic  maciiina.  Equal-armed 
balances  may  be  divided  into  (1)  acale-beaju  or  balances  in 
which  the  «cill-p»ns  are  below  the  beam;  (j)  counter  machlnca 
and  balances  on  the  same  principle,  in  which  tbe  scale-pini  art 
above  the  beam.  Unequal-armed  lulancrs  iruy  be  divided  into 
iXi  \n^^v^*  conwsling  of  a  single  Kedyardi  {3)  baianm  lonnod 


EfMi-arm4i  Balauti. 
Scal^bttmi  ue  the  moat  accurate  balances,  and  the  mo)t 
generally  Ultd.  When  constructed  for  purposes  of  extreme 
accuracy  they  will  tum  with  the  ODe.mi]lianth  part  of  the  load 
WQghed,  though  to  ensure  sudi  a  result  the  Lnife-edgci  and 
iheii  bearings  must  be  extremely  hard  (eilher  haideoeil  steei 
or  agate)  and  worked  up  with  great  care.  The  tvua  must  be 
provided  with  a  amall  ball  of  metal  nhich  can  be  idened  up  sai 
down  a  stem  on  the  top  of  the  bom  for  tbe  purpose  ot  accuraiely 
adjutlng  the  poaltion  o[  tbe  centre  of  gravity,  and  there  abould 
be  a  small  tdJusttUc  weight,  on  a  fine  screw  pmjecling  horiion- 
tally   from   one  end  ol  tbe  beun  (or  the  purpose  of  accuraidy 

The  theory  of  the  scale-beam  ia  stated  by  Wriabach  in  his  Mtihaitin 
■u.,1,. J  F... r..  ,.f.ii — — infig.iDitthelukiuB 


iHl-#,  the  wtiihi  of  the  bi 

••G,  the  weight  ononeeide-P.  that  on  the  other -P+Z.  and  lauly 
tht  >fifht  oleaeh  acale  wiih  in  ap— " "  ■■— 


^  aa  the  dinanCH,  a  and  1, , , 

K  uMitj  fartbia,  less  senitivt  than  ■  licht  one,  and  that  the  BCniitin 
ncHdecrcaaei continually  the  Ercatertbewciglit  put  upon  thrKaln 


a  horiioniat  pc 

°(9)'Th^  bH^  musi 
of  cqviJibriuin  tor  a  fivrn  imntl  diflefei.. 
,_js.   The  lenittiveneie,  u.  tbe  ansle  of  df 
m  the  tioriiontal  after  it  has  cone  lojtit.  durw 
ceof  weight  in  (he  ecale-pans.  thould  tw  luch  v 
Ilea  lor  minch  the  balance  is  intended.    Beariiw 
itn  oidinary  trade  balancea  thve  ia  always  a  |bm 
□de-pans  ukd  chaina  geiting  interchuited,  thdt 
lie;  ui)  That  the  beam  without  tbe  tcale-pau  and 


H|u3  in  h 


equally  balanrid  a 

aimtcii  the  beain  must  be  evclly  equal  in  lenfth;'  Ir.  the  liic 
ioining  the  end  knife  edgei  most  be  cnctly  bisected  by  ■  line  dam 
rTrrTHr"i^T  to  it  fntm  tbe  fulcrum  l(iufe<edge.     By  lealing  ihv 

ing  carefully  th 


EQVAL-ASHEDt 

Mcnn  k^lMdo.  and  X  Vike  kaDt-a^  M  vU*  ihe  niH  u* 

ructvl  B  that  Z  ia  iligbtly  Txln  thrliiir|aiiiiiif  X 

— « —       ~~     m L,,   crntre  Ql  iiBviIr  ol  tbB 

*         ^ — ^  baam   wiih  (be  haIc 


roiung  Elic  HHOt  H  tiH  It  eect  above  Z.  and  ibe  balance,  bacuniaf 

uuuBlc.  will  tum  dtl  ll  ia  bnught  up  t^  a  ilop  of  a«M  kind. 

cirar  accuracy.    The  beaca  ia  of  broiue  in  a  auule  A  it. 

cured  out  in  ibe  mlddk  ao  at  to  allow  the  addle  at  tb  We 

ataod  to  p»ia  thrDuoh  Ibe  tMoin  aod  afford  a  contiauoui  [or 

■be  fukrum  ksiTe-edie.   The  knif*-ed|e  and  ita  beitlBZ  ol 

aleel  or  ante,  and  the  bearioE  autbce  Is  Bat.   The  end  [ca 

al»  ate  ol  acdd  or  agate,  acKfhave  coDIiniioua  bearirff  tei 
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anelea,    Thoae  made  bf  aDme  gf  Ibe  bed ... 

deRalc  mKblna  are  (onned  to  an  angle  of  about  Bo*  benaea  Ihe 
"9,  wllb  Ibefiibbed  edgcnnmd  to  an  anile  myinr  flan  110* 
..  jid*.  The  Following  may  be  uken  at  the  DaxiniDsi  loada  |iet  ia. 
at  acthf  sreAciefil  knife-edge  allond  by  the  beat  maken: — 


aland,  ay  lu  upwud  movement  Ihe  lopa  ol  tnc  tcrev  ttunt  near 
its  eadi  aic  6nt  received  by  the  projecting  tluds  on  each  tide  of  iht 
Buipeniioa  Unki,  and  the  tutpuuion  lidki  aic  liilrd  ofi  the  end 
knoie-eclget;  and  neati  aa  the  aiaSag  fame  continue*  ita  upward 
DDtiaB,  the  hariaDUa]  ttudaat  the  twocodt  of  the  beam  an  ttccIvhI 
in  tbc  totki  ai  the  endaof  ik*  tliifiiig  fnme,  and  by  ihem  the  lukium 
of  ihr  beam  ■■  lifted  off  in  bcarini.  To  keep  thr  tmm  tmlv  In  in 
place,  which  la  «- "  ■"-  "■ — ' 


tihilT  iami»wl  inio  eaacl  poHlion  I5' rwana  ol  wBlgepiKa 
tcreva,  and  tbe  bcim  ufuroiahed  wiihdeijcaleadjusIinE  «c 
Iti  lop.    T^e  posiiion  of  the  beam  with  reipect  to  the  fiorii 

ahown  by  a  honronlal  poinler  (not  Bhown)  pr^ecting  from  ' 

of  it  which  playa  oait  a  acalo.  each  dhniioB  of  irhacb  mfeapouda 
to  the  Atfa  or  ,i|tb  of  a  grain  aonrdiia  la  the  liie  aad  ddicaey 
dT  the  rnachin,  A  bnl^tLu  chemical  balance  would  be  mode  in 
Ihil  manner,  but  In  all  placo  where  there  are  scidi  and  gam 
the  inifeedget  and  beannp  mujt  be  made  of  agalc,  a>  the  fiimei 


beam  ia  deAccled  tmn  the  horiiontal  liy  a  very  tmall  angh.  . . 
™ailTbeihomihatu«*,«#,vnrie»aaiBXl.  Therefore  the  anrie 
nf  deSstiOB  idkiiJi  would  be  pniduced  by  grain  weight  hung  ai  the 

u  ui  It—  •"  •  anin  in  the  tcale-pan  al  ihe  di 
m  by  gndulllng  the  up  al  the  beam  and  thlflln 
^t  m  the  beam  a  bariBoaul,  it  it  w  to  an 

BiSion  Wlhe  rhlh  or  lin'h  pan  of  a  grain  withouluKng 

The  fitting  of  the  knife^lpea  la  irf  great  importance.    In 


produced  by  A^  '^  ■ 
Therefom  W  ir-"""'- 
riain.wxtefat  d 
—ill  difleitno 


ed».  i*  dnveq  ibroush  a  triangular  hole  in  the  beam 
Sht.  Tbit  fooni  the  knlfe^lge.  and  the  acale-pant  jh 
^B  two  proiecting  endt  of  the  piece  of  ueeL  .  Simfli 


iS'ffi'r 


For  ordinary  trade  tcele^xnmi,  counter  mac 
weiaht  machinet — From  fo  Ih  per  in.  lor  a  ouchin 
to  600  lb  per  in.  for  •  machine  of  )  ton  cnpKity. 
machine!  and  wci(hbtidge>--Fr 


SiSbSl!^ 

la  bigb  ai  n,im>h  of  U 

icea  when  new  jt  would  be 


'  tiJJb  capacity 


h;S^ 


rnied  in  the  pi 


rncy  of  condjlion  and  coottancy  of  aclion  miflH  be  experled.  SuL 
:hr  riKiunce  la  bending  ol  the  ateel  plalcj  would  render  thiiairange- 
nent  unauitable  for  acale-beama,  in^hich  the  movement  ia  Uigb 
[n  nme  leuiccU  it  would  appear  to  be  very  tuiuble  for  wcighbridgca, 
A  which  the  aovement  of  the  lever  ia  very  fmall,  but  for  general 
of  uSJuatment  the  knife^edgea  appear  preferable. 


intaiitod  at  it.  The  balance  mutt  do 
dranghu  ol  air  or  from  the 
I  the  operations  or  facing 

the  caac  or  expoaing  the 

When  the  wtjihtt  which  are  to  be  compand  are  of  different  melala 
irlher  complicalioni  ari«.  for  Ibe  valumn  ol  equal  wrighti  of 
uilTerent  tnetala  will  be  diilerenr.  and  ihereJorv  the  quantity  ol  air 
diiplaced  by  Ihem  win  be  different,  aad  Ibe  difference  dI  thew«Ehl> 
of  air  diulivcd  by  ibe  two  weightt  nutt  be  allowed  tor-  And  Ihe 
weight  ol  air  dia|ilaced  dependa  upon  the  dentity  of  the  aic  at  (he 
time  of  weighing,  and  therefore  the  barometer  readina  miut  he 
lakeiL  For  thia  canection  nn  exact  knowledp  of  ibe  ■perific 
gravitiea  of  the  metab  under  compatbon  b  required.  In  thia  way 
an  enact  compariion  qf  the  weighli  ia  t«iio  can  be  computed,  but 
of  ceuiie  the  limplea  way  of  arriving  at  the  retult  wouki  be  by  the 
(omlTuctian  of  a  Btnmt  air-tight  caae  which  can  be  campltlely 
exhauited  of^ii  by  an  air-pump,  aod  In  which  the  weighing  can 
■hen  be  effected  »  tttut.    The  diSculty  about  weighing  in  tmno 

even  to  maintain  a  omiUint  degree  of  adiauition,  byieaion  ol  Ibe 
leakage  connecled  with  ibe  wdghlng  apovluna,  and  in  coniequence 
weighuw  in  tacit  a  not  miKA  in  tavoirr.  Whatever  method  it 
adwled.  vary  eiacl  wtighLag  ia  a  difficult  and  trouUetome  work, 


They  are  unully  made  wiih  (wo  bean 
edgg.  rigidly  tied  icselher  or  cut  in 
apart,  BO  (liat  tbe  nle-pana  being  CBiri 


.„ , .-  ,-t  dinction  of  the  bcamt  a  vertical  leg  ia  rigidly 

aliened  to  the  under  sde  oi  each  pan.  the  lower  end  of  which  u 
ooely  tecored  by  a  horiiontal  >uv  to  a  pin  in  the  middle  of  the 

htermining  the  weight  to  any  grai  nicety,  and  rapid  action  la 
reneral1yc4  high  Importance  Hencclhcyiirevery  commonly  made 
ininWe,  or  "acceleoiHng."  iJ.  ihey  are  con.liticlcd  with  the 
ulctum  knife^dget  lower  ihan  the  tine  joininR  the  end  knife-edget, 
ind  they  are  arranged  to  lh«  the  beam  It  horiiontal  when  the  'lop 
'-"- '-■- ^  it  bird  down  on  iu  bearlngt.   Thia  anangemem 
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h  wtU  uliptcd  (cr  m^iljLn  oin  pvab  si  fimlt  ol  >  dtCnhc  wofhl 

.1. — I.  — .  I iiiining  the  omwt  wMhl  c/  ■  ipireii  •ruck. 

DK  machina  Rim  med  tf  vhidi  the  beami  an 

■<ji«     iRichinu  can  be  uavl  tr>  the  advanC4R  of  the 
r?  WAym.  Fiwly,  in  uung  then  to  deurmuic  tnc  v^ght 

■t t 1 


Vor  the  ki»i 
uire-cdmil 
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"""Ei 


ivM  iiticle.  For  urilh  unKatIt  taUnHi.  althouBh  Ih 
I  of  weifht  in  the  gcwda-pan  will  uuw  h  to  dcsccit 

I  Ihin  the  diHtiEXce  which  binuihi  ii  thire  inU  b< 
weighlftiBn  ID  enable  h  to  mount  again.    H  W  be  t 


I  eway  ol  the  beam,  it  cnn  oJoiy  be  thown  tt 

■eight  required  in  the  vdehtf-pui  to  enable  . ,_-_ 

rrom  it>  (top,  h  given  by  Mie  njuationv-W^fifUni 
I.  So  that  ilk  for  example,  a  fitfamonger  oaea  aueh  a  rtu 
tain  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  fiih  whicn  be  pbcea  in  the  g 
d  thereby  ^prcaaea  it  down  upon  it*  mp,  and  then 
=n  the  w^hta-pan  tiU  the  goodt-jsn  riiea,  tbe  cuato 
In*  more  than  the  ral  wright  of  the  fish.  5Fcond1y.  it 
of  level,  with  the  goodiendofihe  machine  lower  th 

be  aa  before,  it  nuy  be  Bhowa  that  the  addilignai  wei 


ftp 


b  !i  needed  in  the  weigblt-pan  to  ei 
'}.  When  t  ia  negative,  aa  it  ia  w 
rciaWe.  wlih  ■'  nti^ilS""  mMhiiw 


^•^"-■rfi 


Einae^of 


.. _.  E.    Unflg  the  aynibiili  et 

in  be  ihown  that  the  eflect  of  placing  ihe  weight  W  u  E 

.  k  to  cause  iIm  end  of  ihe  beam  to  deacepd,  atii  oodQ  _.. 

of  an  additiopaL  veif  hi»  if.  at  F  such  that 

The  condliloR  that  mutt  BdK  in  ordci  that  the  talance  may  wtifh 
conenly  for  all  poailiona  of  the  weight  W  i>  >->.  or  tan  •-  -nif^ 
tiiat  ii,  the  Hay  KG  must  be  adjuKcd  paiviM  to  ihc  lint  joaninf 
the  pnnti  A  and  C  From  the  eouatun  (or  *.  ii  b  rb  that 
the  laiEcr  k  b  tbe  amalter  b  win  be.  _  Theret«c  f«  the  laiget 

raised  high  above  the  counter,  and  lot "  dad-i-riahi "'  machim  m 
the  (aoic  principle,  where  it  is  i 
raiKd  hiih  above  Ihe  floor,  ti 


y  the  Board  o(  Tpde  In  counter  maihlnn 


high  at  i> 


•Imilar  beam,  one  above  the  other,  which  an  coupled  tafeihef 
right.    The  coupling  ii  effected  by  firmly  clamping  the  ends  of  the 


miTlS'iTe^m/ 


poiic  with  very  gtcat  accutuy,  there  will  be 
alillleunccnunty  as  loilie  reading,  and  Ibeiefoie  iiedyardi  ate 
not  In  (enual  to  accurate  aa  Bcale-beuna.  When  onluUy 
nicicd  they  are  wcU-adipied  (ot  wcigliinj  out  definite  qnanlilie* 
ol  goods,  audi  as  i  lb,  a  lb,  be.,  as  in  Kuch  cases  thoe  is  no 
i|ucslionof  fslinution.  The  ordinary  way  of  uiing  »  steelyard  b 
to  bring  it  Into  a  borizonta]  pooilion  by  mcani  of  paorabk 
wdgbti,  and  to  infer  Ihe  amount  of  ihc  load  from  Ibe  podtkiDs  ol 
IheK.  But  it  is  sotneu'mes  convcnicnl  to  use  a  fiicd  weight 
on  the  long  arm.  and  la  infer  the  amount  of  tbe  load  from  iht 
poulion  of  the  tteelyunl.  The  nile  lor  grmduellon  il  my  simple. 
The  simplest  form  is  that  which  hu  a  tingle  1r 


Then 


c  elaboral 


bulk  of  Ihehwd  with  a  light  lnivclliii(  poitc 
for  Ihe  remainder,  or  else  with  a  knife-edge  at  the  end  of  the  sled- 
yard,  on  which  loose  weights  are  hung  to  measun  tbe  bulk  U 
Ihe  load,  the  remainder  being  measuted  wilh  a  light  CnvelLni 
poisi'.  The  advantage  of  the  £nl  inangemtnt  li  Ibat  Ihs 
weights  on  the  sletlyati' 


weights  ■ 


voided,  while  i 
:  lighter  and  hand 


KisJdcrsble,  by  nason  of  Ihe  gie 
Stbjyardi,  like  other  weighing  i 
r  "  vibndnc  "  according  to  tbe 


ongh  they  m 


It  the 


UNBQUAL^ARMEPI 
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b  fi(.  7  let  Z  Ik  dM  Mcnn  laiif»«dfe,  X  tiM  biife-«d|»on  vte^ 
the  load  R  It  Ittiag,  and  H  the  cenu«  ol  gravhy  of  the  weMiu  tQ  the 
fteht  oC  Z,  vii.the  weight,  W,  of  the  •teeiyaid  acting  at  its  centre 
Olaravity ; G,  the  tiavelltag poise ;  P. acting  at  M { and4he weights. 
O.  hung  on  the  knife-edge  at  Y.  Then  if  Z  be  below  the  line  joining 
X  and  B»  the  meelyafd  will  be  "  accelerating  " ;  t.r.  with  the  smallest 
excess  off  moment  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  end  C  of 
the  steelyard  wUl  rise  with  accelerating  velocity  till  it  b  brought  up 
by  a  stop  of  some  sort:  and  with  the  smallest  excess  ol  moment 
on  the  nght-haod  side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  end  C  of  the  steelyard  will 
drop,  and  will  descend  with  acceleiating  velocity  till  it  is  brought 
np  by  a  similar  stop.  If  Z  be  above  the  line  XH.  the  steelyard  is 
•*  vibraung";  j.0k  it  wiU  sway  or  vibrate  up  and  down,  ultimately 
coming  to  rest  in  its  position  of  equilibrium.  Steelyards,  agaun.  are 
freqaently  arranged  as  counter  machines,  having  a  scoop  or  pan 
Kstugoa  a  pair  of  knife-edges  at  the  short  end,  which  is  prevented 


^ 


Q 


Fic.  7. 


from  tipping  over  by  a  stay  arrangement  limilar  to  that  of  other 
counter  machines. 

Steelyards  are  hrgely  used  in  machines  for  the  automatic  wdghtng 
out  of  granubr  substances.  The  principle  is  as  follows:  The 
weighing  is  effected  by  a  steelyard  with  a  sliding  poise  which  is  set 
to  weigh  a  definite  weight  of  the  material,  say  1  ft.  A  pan  u  carried 
on  the  knifeedges  at  the  short  end,  and  Is  kept  from  tipping  over  by 
stays.  A  packet  is  placed  on  the  pan  to  receive  the  material  from 
the  shoot  of  a  hopper.  A  rod,  connected  at  its  lower  end  with  the 
stedyard,  carries  at  its  upper  end  a  horizontal  dividing  knife,  whkh 
cuts  off  the  flow  from  the  shoot  when  the  steelyard  kicks.  When  the 
filled  packet  b  removed,  the  steelyard  resumes  its  original  position, 
and  the  filling  ^^oes  on  automatically. 

The  automatic  personal  weighing  machine  found  at  most  railway 
stations  operates  by  means  of  a  steelyard  carrying  a  fixed  weight  on 
its  long  arm,  the  load  on  the  pUtform  being  inferred  from  the  position 
ol  the  steelyard.    In  fig.  8  the  weight  on  the  platform  »  transferred 

by  wvers  to  the  vertical 
steel  band,  A.  which  b 
wrapped  round  an  arbor 
on  the  axle  of  the  disk* 
wheel,  B,  to  which  b 
rigidly  attached  the 
toothed  segment,  C.  The 
weight,  D,  is  rigidly 
attached  to  the  axle  of  the 
wheel.  B,  and  the  counter* 
balance.  E,  is  hung  from 
the  wheel,  B,  by  means  of 
a  cord  wrapped  round  it. 
When  the  puu  of  the  band, 

A,  comes  upon  the  wheel, 

B,  it  revolves  through  a 
certain  angle  in  the  oirec- 
tion  of  the  arrow  until  the 
three  forces,  viz.  the  pull  of 
A,  the  weight.  IX  and  the 
counterbafaaoe,  E,  are  in 
equilibrium.  The  toothed 
segment.  C,  actuates  the 
pinion,  F,  which  carries 
the  finger.  G,  and  thb 
finger  remains  fixed  in 
position  to  long  as  the 
person  is  standing  oH  the 
platform.  If  now  a  small 
weight,  as  a  penny,  be 
passed  through  the  slot,'H, 
It  falls  into  the  small  box,  1, 
and  causes  the  tevtf,  J,  to 


Fig.  8. 


turn;  the  lever,  J,  whteh  turns  in  friction  wheels  at  K,  and  b 
counterbalanced  at  O,  carries  a  toothed  segment,  L,  which 
actuates  a  small  pinion  on  tbt  same  axle  as  r,  and  b  free  to 
turn  on  that  axle  dv  a  sleeve.  This  small  pinion  carries  a  finger, 
M.  which  b  arranged  to  catch  against  the  finger.  G.  when  moved  up 
to  it.  Consequently  as  the  lever.  J.  (urns,  tne  finger,  M,  revolves, 
and  b  stopped  when  it  reaches  G.  The  sleeve  of  the  pinion  which 
carries  M  also  carries  the  dial  finger,  and  if  the  dial  b  prop«sf1y 
graduated  its  finger  will  indicate  the  weight.  The  box,  I,  has  a 
hiftged  bottom  with  a  projecting  cliclc  finger  which,  as  the  box  de- 
tceaada.  plays  idly  over  the  staves  of  a  ladder  arc.  When  the  weight 
li  removca  fiom  the  platform,  the  couatertMtlance,  E,  causes  the 


finger,  0,  to  ran  back  to  Its  tan  position,  carrying  with  it  the  fingv 
M ,  and  causine  the  clkk  finger  of  the  box,  I ,  to  trip  open  the  bottom 
of  the  box  and  let  the  penny  fall  out.  The  lever,  J ,  regains  its  xero 
poaitioii,  and  all  b  ready  for  another  weighing.  Since  so  small  a 
weight  as  a  penny  has  to  move  the  lever,  I,  together  with  the  dial 
finger,  &c.,  it  b  evident  that  the  workmanship  must  be  good  and  the 
frictkm  kept  very  low  by  means  of  friction  wheels. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  most  accurate  steelyards  are  those  made 
for  testing  machines  for  tearing  and  crushing  samples  of  metals  and 
othtf  materials.  .They  are  sometimes  made  with  a  sliding  poise 
Wf  tghtnc  I  ton.  which  has  a  ran  of  too  in., and  the  steelyard  can  exert 
apultoftootons. 

Bonces  are  frequently  used  as  counting  machines,  when  the 
articles  to  be  counted  are  all  of  the  same  weight  or  nearly  so,  and 
this  method  b  both  quick  and  accurate.  They  are  also  used  as  trade 
opmptitiag  machines,  as  in  the  case  of  the  machine  made  by  the 
Omipvting  Scale  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  In  this  machine 
the  goods  to  be  prked  ace  pbced  on  the  pbtform  of  a  small  pUtforra 
machine  whose  steelyard  is  adjusted  to  baUnce  exactly  the  wdght 
of  the  platform,  levers  and  connexions.  The  rod  which  transmits 
the  pull  of  the  bne  body  lever  of  the  platform  machine  to  the  knife- 
edge  at  the  end  01  the  short  arm  of  the  steelyard  b' continued  up- 
wards, and  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement  transmits  to  an 
upper  steelyard  any  additional  pull  of  the  k>ng  body  lever  due  to  the 
weight  of  goods  placed  on  the  platform.  Thb  upper  steelyard  b 
arransed  as  in  fig  o,  where  A  b  the  point  where  the  pull  of  the  long 
body  lever  doe  to  the  weight  of  the  goods  on  the  platform  comes  upon 
the  steelyard;  C  b  the  fnkrum  of  the  steelyard,  which  with  the 
steelyanlcan  be  slid  to  and  fro  on  the  frame  of  the  machine:  and  Q 


Fig.  9. 


is  a  poise  which  can  be  slid  ak>ng  the  upper  bar  of  the  steelyard. 
The  steelyard  is  exactly  ia  balance  when  there  is  no  weight  on  the 
platform  and  Q  b  at  the  xero  end  of  iu  run,  at  O.   Suppose  that 

the  weight  of  the  goo<h  on  the  platform  b  (p)  1h,  and  that  ^th 
of  thb  weight  b  transmitted  by  the  kmg  body  lever  to  the  point 
A,  so  that  1^  lb  b  the  pull  at  A.  Let  the  lower  bar  of  the  steel- 
yard be  graduated  in  equal  divisions  of  length,  d,  each  of  which 
represents  one  penny,  so  that  the  distance  CA^jXi  represents 
a  pence.  Then  the  number  PXq  represents  the  total  value  of 
the  goods  on  the  platform.  If  Q  lb  be  the  weight  of  the  poise  Q, 
the  position  of  Q  when  the  steelyard  b  exactly  in  balance  is 

given  by  the  equation  |xj^-QXOQ,  or  OQ-pxix^j??*     If 

therefore  the  upper  bar  be  graduated  in  divisions,  each  of  which 

b  ^»  the  indication  of  the  poise  Q,  viz.  pXi  graduations,  gives 

correctly  the  value  of  the  goods.  Thus  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
|Eoods  on  the  platform  of  unknown  weight  at  a  given  price  per  lb, 
It  b  only  necessary  to  slide  the  steelyard  till  tne  weight  acts  at 
■the  dividon  which  represems  the  prke  per  lb,  and  then  to  move 
the  poise  Q  till  the  steelyard  is  In  balance;  the  number  of  the 
dividon' which  defines  the  position  of  the  poise  Q  will  indicate  the 
sum  to  be  pakl  for  the  goods.  When  the  load  on  the  platform  b 
large,  so  that  the  value  of  the  goods  may  be  consideiaMe,  it  Is 
convenient  to  measure  the  larger  part  of  the  value  by  loose  weights 
which,  when  hung  at  the  end  of  the  steelyard,  represent  each  a 
certain  monejr  value,  and  the  balance  of  the  value  is  determined  by 
the  sliding  poise  Q, 

In  the  machines  commonty  used  to  weigh  kiads  exceeding  9  cwt. 
the  (mwer  Is  applied  at  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the  steelyard  and 
muhiplfed  by  levers  from  100  to  500  times,  so  that  the  weights  used 
are  smaH  and  handy.  The  load  b  received  upon  four  knife-edges,  so 
that  on  the  average  each  knifeedge  receives  only  one*founh  of  the 
lead,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  b  immaterial  whether  the  load  b  received 
equally  by  the  four  knife-edges  or  not,  which  b  easenrial  to  the  useful 
application  of  these  machines. 

In  fig.  to  AB  b  the  steelyard.  The  pbtform  and  the  load  upon  it 
are  carried  on  four  knlfe^gea,  two  of  whh:h,  Xi  and  x^,  are  shown, 
and  the  load  b  transferred  to  the  steelyard  by  thetwoleversshown, 
the  upper  one  CD  being  known  as  the  "  long  body,"  and  the  lower 
one  EP  as  the  *'  short  body."  If  siXi  «sixi,  and  wti^tayt,  then  the 
le^nerage  of  any  portion  of  the  load  applied  at  *»  will  be  the  same  as 
the  leverage  of  any  part  of  the  load  applied  at  *t.  and  the  pressure 
produced  at  yi  will  be  the  same  for  equal  portions  of  the  load,  whether 
they  were  origirwlly  applied  at  xt  or  Xi.  Platform  machines,  like 
Btedyards,  may  be  arranged  either  on  the  "  accelerating  "  principle 
or  on  the  '*  vibraUng  "  principle.    If  In  fig.  10  gi  be  the  centse  «l 
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navity  of  tiM  looi  body  CD.  and  h  b>  Ibt  <aai«  of  gnvfty  ol  tbe 
fhtc  venial  lorect  iciiiic  dawasuib  M  iha  pniau  a,  j  ud  (,. 
'  u  wririiU  coUected  at  tiatt  poiau:  lliea  if  ■■  be  abtnt 


CQDildercd 


iprcuvHy. tnc unrwcmail viU Eavouribe  'vjbfBUDA'  pnuaplm, 

il  iiHiitsI  louztwitbanduiiAH"  vibjaLiny  ^'ncdvard. 

It  ii  voy  Emportant  thai  pUiEdtiyi  luchuid  vhould  he  nni)y  bvd, 

CDOpiderat^y  allrcta  Iho  accuncr  oE  the  wdgluJiR.  and  whn  the 

amount  cf  tilt  h  cotiBilaablc  the  action  may  be  cbangvd,  » Ihu  a 

machine  which  wu  inlautnl  to  net  «■  an  accdcmtuiff  maebine  acta 

like  B  vibnling  one.    Vibrating  macbina  an  only  iliibily  aflaaed 

'^--  beinE  out  at  levH  b  ODmpariiDn  with  acctMniina  macbicKt, 

lintlTiinutlatbeyhavcaifiniiictadnnlBia.   When  a  pUllona 

chine  ii  in  ttue  adiiulment,  and  tb*  loofc  weight*  which  an 

mdcd  to  be  buns  a1  tbe  ad  oE  tlie  stedyanl  an  conea  and 


Dd  fipin*  11  kit  on  the  card. 


nnder  a  ationt  pundiing  Inrer  arranged  on  Ibe  Traaie  of  thfl  i 

A  card  prepared  for  iIm  puriufe  it  introduced  thiouah  a  liit  in  ine 

frame  betweentheponchandtbeMripb  Wben  Ibe  poiaet  ban  been 

■trong  pgD.  an^heunpniriim  of  the  nind  i 
Tbua  ue  weiaht  b  nninleir  witboii'    " 
poina.   InanoibetBinngementlhe 
endofcd  in  the  travdiini  poi«  Itaelf. 

Fig.  It  abowi  the  ordinary  arranfcneat  <£  tbe  partj  dC  a  nlar- 
fcrm  machine,  but  ll>CR  ar«  many  typea  whicb  differ  graify  in 
detail  though  not  in  priodple- 

Wh«n  tbe  good*  to  be  weighed  are  very  heavy,  jnrtable  wetgh< 
bridge*  or  platform  machine*  are  uiappUcablo  vnij  it  1*  nccetnry 
to  c*wt  the  WEaghbfidga  on  a  *oti4  loundation.     Some  veigh< 

■udiiBea  already  dacribcd.  bur  bavidf  the  iooa  body  lever  turmd 
«a  tbat  the  ead  of  ft  pniccta  eomidefably  beyond  tlie  «d* 
wighbfidfecasng.and  the  nllar  and  Meciyaid  which  ncKive 


.  ^ the  nllar  ami  itedyaid 

Upuliandcarof  the  wagon  on  tbe  plat'om.    uanoun  wni^v 

nent  two  nmilv  triangular  levcn  lake  bearing  on  oppoailc  tide*  tt 

dnlyard;  iliifliHa  very  Botind  and  espple  arrangement  for  ofdiiary 
ong  weiehbndgn.  Lastly,  when  the  veighbodgv  i*  very  lon^ — BDa 
Lhcy  are  Hmciimm  made  40  fl-  hmg.  and  are  amntfd  to  weigb  up 
ID  too  loni  nr  more— it  i*  praciically  oompned  of  two  pbuom 
nachinei  end  to  end.  each  bavins  it*  [ourlmife-edgEeianceivclh* 
>.u1.  aiHl  ilw  two  long  bodiei  take liearing  on  the  oppo*iie  lidei  <4  an 
bortBotal  lever,  the  end  of  vbieb  Hcoan«clad  wkh  the 

iguS^ 


mty  bo  jHOperiy  adiuiiad.  for  tbi*  purpoee  a  nnmbci  of  icparBi 
nghbridgea of  (imdeconiinieiiDn  are  enoed.  one  lor  each  wheel  ( 
the  engine  with  tbdr -r.— ...  .    ^.  ... 


•otbat  they 

.„BchwEe?of 

1^  nnnini  Mirface*  ia  exactly  the  tame  horiaDdtal 
VHM»  >Bv  Gi^no  i*  moTBd  on  to  them,  and  ilie  pmaure*  of  all 
nw  wlwih  are  taken  ^mullaneouilr.  each  by  it*  own  weiihbridie. 

Then  aro  raaoy  kioda  ol  weighing  nachuiei  depindini  lor  their 
action  oa  conbination*  of  leven,  and  arranged  lo  meet  ifvdai 
nqidmsit*.    Such  an  coal  pbilorn  nuchioa  lor  weighing  out 


[UNEglML-ABHeD 

:k  mer  the  kma  body,  and  t^n  loaded  widi  tbe  proper 
.!_  .k.  _~^_l4..  ^  'Ib  loal  in  the  lack  by  *M  and 


kickin*  ap.    Due 


kicklntap. 


uttuction,  well  adapted  lor 
iag  heavy  loada.  and  exircmdy  iimple  and  compact,  whicb  ^ 
prDpeTir  oame  under  any  ol  the  bead*  under  which  the  m 

being  provided  by  wbkh  it  may  be  autpeailed  from  a  cram 


SPRING  BAUNCE^ 
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Mlier  liqBlc].  Si  final' inlli  ■  nhton 

u  llw(oo(l™Rfi(t«l  tn 
•        w  Uquid  ■■  tbc 
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cylinder^  «nd  the  prbtu 

^■i^.pvo  the  ueiftht.  _    _       ._,._.    

iDdicaliona  riven  by  tlie  tppUc^f  ion  of  KJindartI  ion' 
could  pntuUy  be  read  tonbout  1%  of  the  load  wiif 

Sfn't  Batmai. 
For  many  putpowi  spring  tulmccs  in 
o(  all  weighmg  maciuDcs.  They  arc  rapid 
■ion  is  in  gowiai  dtar,  and  Ihcrc  a  no  need  o 
lor  toting  the  macliine  occasionally.  Their 
llie  exttnsion  of  one  or  more  spiml  spiinfs, 

iracy  oT  iprirg  ma 


ii  very  limplc.  The  at 
IlieacmracyoF  the  spill 
The  (prints  in  general 


1  lairiy  w 


their  bidicationj  are  apt  lo  vary  fram  laiipie  of  the  sjirinis 
they  are  kept  eilcnded  by  ■  weight  for  i  long  time.  Their  in- 
dications alio  vary  wilk  the  temperalure,  u  that  for  good  vork 
it  is  advisable  that  spring  balances  should  be  frecpienllx  checked 

queotly  the  load,  is  fttquenily  indicated  on  s  dial,  by  means  of 
&  fOMll  rack  and  pinon,  which  give  notion  to  a  finger  on  the 
dial-(da(e,  but  the  nguiuity  and  concctness  of  the  indications 
of  tha  firiger  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  lackwoik 
and  upon  the  friction,  and  these  will  vary  wiih  the  wear  of  the 
machine.  For  the  above  reasons,  spring  balances  are  not  in 
general  lO  accurate  as  knife-edge  machines.  It  Is  found  that 
»hcn  a  spiral  spring  is  eitended  by  a  wcighi  ii  has  a  tendency 
totumalitilerounditsaiis.  Thereforeanindcipoinier attached 
to  the  bottom  of  (he  spring,  and  moving  post  a  scale  would  lub 
slightly  against  the  case.  To  cariect  this  tendency  the  spring 
is  usually  made  hall  with  right-band  spiral  and  half  with  left- 
hand  tpiial. 
The  eiteiiiliHi  (f  a  ipirai  Bprioi-  ii  riven  by  iheformuh:— 
Eileniion -W4<iRVE.*,  in  whlcli  ^-wei^hl  causing  nienslon. 
in  lbs;  H-numberofcT^li;  R « radius  of  aprinfl,  from  centre  ol coil 

made,  inincbes;  E-coefficient  of  eluticity  of  wire,  in  n»pcr  viuarv 
inch.    The  vabcol  E  dependi  upoa'lhe  tempering  of  the  wire  and 

utuallybeiboui  io.sao.oao.  For  i  he  application  of  the  alnvefoimuta 
„  (H)  ,^  (, . , 


ihe  high  pow«n  involved,  but  when  this  ha*  Ijcen  carcfutfy  done  the 
farmula  may  be  relied  upon,  lliui  !n  the  caie  of  a  inrins  [or  which 
ihe  values  of  the  quaniiiM  were  W-7lb,»-si.R -10  "'■.'■-■0J8 
in..  E  -  ro.soo.ooo.  Ihe  formula  giva  eiteniion  - 1-564  in.,  white 
direct  dpenmenl  gave  enemion-i-jj  in.  And  wlih  a  vrry  long 
andwskipr!ngfo[wUehtheval<wtol(hequanlilie>weieW-)oi.. 
a-au.  K--15  in.,  r-ooSs  in.,  E-io.Joo.ooo,  Ihe  Inrniula  (ivej 
exteiulon*^?.?^  in,.,  wtiile  oiract  ejcptriment  with  tbc  »priiig  gave 


Ij-S  ia. 


Aulmalit  WatUnt  ItsMiui. 

During  the  last  few  years  great  eflorla  have  been  made  to 

eipedfle  the  operation  of  weighing  machines  by  the  introduction 

of  Ruchinery,  more  or  k3s  complicated,  which  reodeti  the 

machines  to  a  great  uteat  self-acting.     The  object  aimed  at 

— ' '.with  diOcrenl  machines.   Sometimes theobject 

parcels  of  goods  in  great  ni     ' 


F  object  is  to  wdgh  o 


»nil  dealing, 


shlU  be  as  ac 
machines,  but  i 


I  and  other  minerals.  O 
rhanism  introduces  frict 

rate  in  their  weighing 

1  many  weighing  ofwa 

'III  suOicc,  and  qiecd  is  c 

ing  machines  have  been  invented.  _  S 
machines  will  now  be  giycn. 


IS  the  simpler  weighing 
ions  a  moderate  degree 
[  great  Importance.  Il 
ibcr  of  automatic  weigh- 
ime  example*  of  Ihew 


AUtmalic  CimpMint  Sprnit  WniUn  MccU-i/sr  Kiliia  Pmrptut 
f fij.  II).— A  hirht andcamlully  bahntedtlnjin  wiih  inaius  horiaoBlal 
u  cnclowd  wiihin  a  cytindrioil  caiing,  and  nlata  freely  in  bearings 
formed  Id  the  ends  ol  ihe  csiing.  The  caung  i>  lind  is  supponi  en 
the  top  ola  itrong  Iranie,  which  also  carries  a  snuill  pbtiorm  machine 
of  ordinary  conMructiDn  on  which  the  good,  id  be  weighed  ai« 
nljred.  1%  pull  ol  the  load  is  Innsmilled  urn  hook  which  hann 
Irrely  Inmi  (be  middle  of  a  horiipnlal  bar  below  the  drum  casing. 


the  loodi  i 
Ui  end  of  Ih 


ally  upon  them.    Above 


scale  on  ihe  drum  can  be      _     „  „  ^  , ^  ?"„."-.  j.  .^   . 

i,S«S;!theV,!^^^  J?3'£"j^d'tr^'a.^Xi:^'5^ 

there  are  no  rood!  on  the        pio,  13.— Price^omputing  Spring 
plalform.    ^^^^^l^  Weighing  Machine. 


able  ihe  weights  and 
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On  Ilw  outer  urfaa  of  the  dnim  in  rrintn)  the  mitht  of  the 
(Dodi  ui  tt>  tad  at.,  iftd  ibe  maitcv  value  n)  the  loadt  cormpDiidiiig 
tci  tKc  diarrrnl  ntH  per  lb.  The  ndc  of  the  uiiiiE  which  w  nrxt 
ta  the  wlkr  u  piercca  criUrjUy  by  two  ikitt,  ok  ■  venial  ilot 
through  which  ihc  wcif hi  ii  read  on  the  dnin.  Ind  the  olbtr  a 

rata  p«  tb.  an  nad.    The  weight  ol  the  faodt  i>  iTconM  by  meant 
of  u  indti  poiniet  &ied  to  the  aiiBt  sn  one  lidr  ol  the  vntiral 

per  lb,  which  are  nurked  on  the  edge  u(  the  caiing  below  the  tini- 


rAUTOMATIC 

valuta  at*  fidatal  on  tbe  than  by  the  Rntln]  tdge  nl  the  iadex 
ann.  Oa  Ibe  CkUUM't  Bde  of  the  machine  the  weighi  el  lb* 
|oada  ■>  indicated  Ol  I  pair  ol  ara  b^  a  leiiuate  indEi  arm  pnciKly 

In  wdthinf.  the  nodi  are  placed  in  i;.e  pan  o(  an  ordintry  lever 
nuchiK  (Ke  bg-  Ml-  and  the  end  of  the  lever  ceui  on  thcKinup 
-rnd  of  a  fhoft  vertical  rod^  The  upper  tnd  o[  this  rod  it  formed  into 


intal  «at.  On  the  tide  oT  the  eating  which  u  rev 
«re  it  a  vertical  tlot  tbrO'igh  which  the  weight  of  th 

Valinulif  Camptdint  ICei^liaf  J/uti'w  fer  R 
:g.  T,).-The  aciun  of  the  .1  achme  ihown  in  fig.  ij 
le  diiplaccment  of  a  loadid  pendulum.  And  t1 
Tanged  to  weigh  goodi  up  to  g  to  with  the  filed  < 

■  readiiy  iljpped  on  to  the  pendulum  tod.  The  wcig 
lluea  are  arranged  on  a  vertical  ehan.  the  lidca  of  1 
wardt  the  pivoting  centre  of  an  indea  arm  whkh 
«  weighing  ntchaiUtnu  The  Bmi  outer  aitt  oC 
tupicd  by  the  Kalet  for  the  weight  of  the  i^oodt 
id  the  re^  of  the  chart  it  oceupied  by  a  lerict  of 
CI  which  thow  the  mone^  vafuet  of  the  ooodt '~'  ^ 


hich  oonvirac 
1  actuated  Gy 


of  Lhc  caatti  and  tl 


lurfare  of  a  dtik  to  whkb 


rtie  ditk  carrict  a  weighted  bi^  cylind 
which  it  putled  into  an  oblique  potiiion 


'n  ml,  the'pKSi 


attached  10  the  top  of  a  venical  pston  rod,  ' 
pl:iyt  in  ■  duh-pot  of  glyeerin  at  the  beam  twa 

detigned  to  weSgh  out  tea  in  quintiiiea  oTi  Mi  each,  wh 
up  m  tepatau  p«1ieu  tiy  baad.    A  Urge  iMBbs  ol 
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nTlSrw  inl>  ..hopper,  which  ha,  .  large  op«,i«  .,  ,h  J  b^;?;^ltI;S  S'S^  «'!«  NkS^  by'?hV?™l!u^of  th.V,^.:! 


3 


Prirt<oinpiiIi'i£  Weighing  Mdtliine — even  Bftlanct 


dlicluired.   The  be 


"!3'iI«»iEw"j  .  .      .  ...... 

3-tb  Bii^  ^-Ib  wBfhi.  The  HL^ar  »  run  inio  ■  cDnicalTidpper  and  i 
dcbvcrvd  inlo  the  open  mouih  ol  a  bar  which  »  placed  on  ihc  sooda 
pUBldslance.  Thebi>larKeconHU.ai>p.rol«|uaJ-srm«lbn«n 
fifidlyconnecud  tDgcLberiiaduiingatHMPBlebeam.   A4.1h  weigh 


"ffSrSif 


ThnliJilloredrarl 


^  therorreel  v^ghl  of  Ihebag  it  ii  r 
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a  pUcE  the  rider  wdgbt  ii  liftnl  lA  ibSEBd  of  tkc  lialuci 
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vnttally  upon  tbi  ipriiii 


d.  ."  iht  rider  «i| 


D  Correctly  adjuitcd. 


dcUvtrcd.    The  lihDle 


>r  VlritKng 


i  liw  kMig  am  si  Iht  i 


lAUTOBtATlC 
onfiniy  (lirtiv  .bakao,  whicb 


Ihc  wMiDoii 


:  cfamr^  d(  n 


droptjed  inia  Ihc  bopper,  it  uud  sn  by  ■  itrot., 

phRc  wMch  heavn  the  hopper  off  the  luUlHdin  and  nlkva  then 
(rem  Iheihock.  The  havii«-up  g(  ihe  Biidi-pliie  and  bopptr  ii 
(fleeted  by  ■  am  dii  ihc  nd  of  ■  horuoaul  dult  ohicta  niAi  alDOf 
behiod  the  bopper.  The  Hilcb-pUie  mi  it 
d  It  tlie  other  end  i>  ihicklcd  to  the 


When  ■  chAr^  of  coal  U  dropped  ui 


tJr^%^^, 


the  happer,  ihc  bdl-cnok 

icklfl  at  the  flitch-pUte,  and 


Fio.  I. 


S%^. 


i^^SK" 


irivcn  by  an  tnrinc.  The  cam  shjk  and  Ihc  cam  thrn  bc^in  lo 
evolve,  and  (be  QUcli-pCate  u  ^laduaUy  lowered  till  the  kniTtj-cdfe 
learifiEJ  of  Ihc  hopper  are  received  on  Ihe  ^nife-ed|[efl  of  ihc  mam 
neasurini  f even,  and  the  load  ulhen  wciglted  by  (he  Icvcrt  and  the 

■ack  d*  the  hopper  autooialkany  opcni  (he  doors  at  Ok  bollom  nC 
he  hopper,  and  tberaal  thtipa  oat.  Therouiion  of  (be  earn  ihaft 
on(inu»  till  ibe  am  hai  train  heaved  up  the  flhch-njaie.  when  the 

ountcr  (hall,  and  (he  cam  rcmaini  URd]'  (ill  anot  bn  chanc  vf  coal 
I  dropped  into  Ihe  hopper  and  the  actJTn  it  rene«'ed.  The  coal  when 
dropped  out  of  The  hopper  rum  down  a  (hoot  into  a  receptacle,  from 

■  the  fodory- 

malu  Cpai  Wiifki-if  Miir      "        -•     ■""- 

K-ln  containing  Ihe  coai.Sc..  are  dnvn  upon  Iheplatfon 
■chine,  and  the  puH  of  Ihc  knd  i*  Iranilerrcd  by  ■  venial  na 
-.  ..-  left-haixl  end  of  the  machine  to  (he  kni(e4d«  on  Ibe  aboR 
•  rm  ol  Ihc  ttcdyud.  mhoie  fulctum  it  (anied  on  bearings  in  the 
frame.  Behind  the  pulley  al  the  lop  o(  tht  mKbine  aiHl  on  Ihe  tame 
ihafl  it  a  ipur  wheel,  which  driveo  both  of  the  ipur  shetli  itnn  in 
•>--  -■--|>rani.   The  imall  ^nir  wheel  it  mounied  on  the  netlynTt,  and 
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pn—u*  itan  dactljr  cnlndd*  iM  the  Inc  d(  ih> 

HitT;  iW  atajtfl  «4  thk  b  ihnt  Ibe  pnwirc  nwy  r „.. 

■ray  flf  tkE  mtrdyud,  whkh  niuic  a«p«nd  enlfrtly  upoD  t^ 

By  nwH  <4  ■  pur  of  nirc  wh«di  the  wmM  ipur  Wheel  ouMt  j 

•cmrad  ilu/t,  which  ruu  along  [be  midiUf  e(  [Iw  BEdyiiRl,  ti 


L  umilar  sprociirt  wh«l  which  i«  keyrd  on 

-ic  Wi-hand  pulley.   The  raichei  shnl  ii 

a  pawl  vtiidi  it  ihowa  ck  """"  ■"' "" 


biac.  when  IheloKt  coma  inui  the  plulorn 
1  ihc  DDiH  iIoBf  Ibe  Mcdyud  tlU  equillbrliin. 
-vl  of  the  itedf^nl  dnpfl.    By  ibe  £rv<  jttit 

It  travd  of  the  ^«ic  akmf  the  >t«iyud. 

■pur  whFtr,  And  thif  li  mliabh  ^wn  oo  a 


Tie.  ».— Automatic  LuttuCWeithing  Machiab 

end  io  mdinoa  for  Ihs  nut  load.     All  d{  thii  b  clItctBl  tutO- 
OBIitally  M  followi  r— 

•  On  tin  mnm  nit  u  the  drum  and  behind  it  ■  a  uihII  pullsy  •hlch  la 
kcyid  upon  Ihi  aide  and  ii  csnneeted  wiih  the  tnuU  policy  (which 
rant  idle  on  at  ihilil  at  the  Mi-ha»d  tide  o(  (he  nuhtnr  hv  a 
croMed  beh.  Thuf  thete  two  mil  puUcya  «rt  aJwavanjiuiiiif,  dmt 
in  cppflaite  directiou.    Tbc  dnio-ahaft  la  coiuKcttd  by  a  FnctioB 


I,  and  bai  lodied  the  laickn  whtcl 

lean  of  the  pawl^  the  ihill  Uuff 

lacked,  the  aprcckit  «h«l(  are 

Ac  dnim-tlMii  Tuu  fm  by  tbe 

■eStand 
■._--- gad  ID  be 

'  cndTaf  the  Mce^nl  rlxa  aad  usioda 
tb*  latcbet  nbnl  tliniu|h  the  pawl: 
tbe  •pnclwi  (earii^  la  dAi-en  by  the 
frictim  etutdi.  and  dri\Ti  the  aali  of 
tbe  left-hand  unall  piilley-    Th*  irrttre 

F  mHioa  •!  it>  1-11  mill  d  theiTBy  i 

~  totether  by  dutch  narini  the  kft-hand 

BMty  and  the  adiaeeat  nrackn  wheel,  and  the  polley  dilvtt  the 
•pmclici  wheel  in  theoppoai<edireet«n  to  that  which  it  had  befoie. 
ConMnLiently  the  motioa  of  the  Aiize  wharii  u  revcned  and  the 
poiK  u  run  Wk  to  icio.    WbcD  the  poiK  anivB  at  too  ll  ftM 

the  QtachiBC  it  then  ready  for  the  neit  load.  The  piriie  htvini 
arrived  at  tbe  end  of  lia  run  and  unable  to  fo  further,  the  rni|re 
wheeli  and  the  ipnclcel  leariog  art  iicxnitd,  ami  the  Im  pullrviand 
the  croB  belt  run  kUe  till  the  n«t  )wl  comet  upDn  Ihe  plalform.  , 

(1  cnaiiiuol  aplatlonn  whicfi  ii  arried^lenn  amii(^  in  ihe 

the  [«i>IiaikM  mechaniunl^a  wiial  nd.   Thb  nd  it  sonlimiid 

■-  ., :.  .<  .l:-  -;.i5j  |j„^  ,(,ich  tre  kd  rifhi  and  left 

..I,  njUEtd  which  they  partly  wrap,  and 
hinly  atuched.  The  diameter  ol  the  middle 
1  it  greater  than  that  of  the  enda,  and  the  bandt 
dare  led  aver  Iht  middle  part.  To  each  cylinder 
'lirl  hanilfl  air  Inl  downwaidi  from  the  top  of  a 

The  iDweT  endl  of  Ihne  blndi 

ind  the  under  aide  rf  the  end  p     ' 


ipwanh  by  a  pair  of 

to  which  they  an 
pan  s(  iht  C)«ndi 

caitini  which  ii  bolt 
pan  round  the 

<d  lead,  and  tl 


weightt  attached  lo  the  bottom  of  the  cylim 
poAIHin^  where  they  enrdte  a  Icvetaie  d 
the  cyUndert.  arid  orinfing  them  up  in  a 
fpnaing  to  tb*  pull  t4  the  vertical  rod- 
^lioden  vp  the  vertical  bandt  from  th*  a 
railed  vcrticalty  throiifh  a  tpace  defined  I 

-" '-■  nncmeal  of  the  cyUndera  m 

den  whidi  oonuia  (lyctrin, 

tbe  nuchincry  while  weighiaf 

. wdiht  of  their  luggaitean  be  earfly  read  by  p« — _... 

utdlaf  nor  while  their  lucnie  h  being  welchtd. 

AVTBOUTIU.— Jsliui  WciiEach.  Uttlunnii  of  Mackintry  smf 
EafwtriH  (London,  t^B);  Emeit  Bnuer,  Die  KtnUrtUan  4b 
Ifaaf*  (Weimir.  1*87);  H.  J.  Chanry,  Our  Wtiilui  a>cd  Utonrii 
(LmSui.  1897)1  Affy  on  "Wdjhing  Hachina,*  Proc.  InA  CE. 
vol  cvHi.:  W.  H.  Rrolhen  on  "Weighing  Machinery,"  TVanr.  Sk. 
Euvimts,  vol  for  It^o.  {W.  Ay.) 

WEtOHTS  AND  MEAIDREi.  Thii  lobject  nay  be  mott 
a»nveiueiitly  considered  under'  three  aapeda— I.  SdCDti5c; 
II.  Hitfwyal;  and  UL  ComEoerdaL 

I.  SciENTmc 

I.  I/uli.— In  Ibe  United  Kingijaal  too  tyitcma  of  •reight* 
attd  mCiMarea  are  unr  recogniaed-Mbc  imperul  and  tbe  metric. 
Tbe  funduBCBtat  uniu  of  Ihese  ^iteim  are — of  length,  tbe 
yard  and  metcci  and  of  mats,  Ihe  pound  and  kilognm. 

Tbe  lf(a]  theory  of  ih*  Brititfa  (yiifin  of  weiiht)  and  ncaiuret 
iaHa}  tbe  Kaodaid  yard,  with  all  lineal  meaiuns  and  thdr 
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•quftNS  and  cubes  based  upon  that;  (A)  the  standard  pouxid 
of  7000  grains,  with  all  weights  based  upon  that,  with  the  troy 
pound  of  5760  grains  for  trade  purposes;  (c)  the  standard 
gallon  (and  multiples  and  fractions  of  it),  declared  to  contain 
xo  lb  of  water  at  6a**  F.,  being  in  volume  377*274  cub.  in.,  which 
contain  each  252*724  grains  of  ¥rater  in  a  vacuum  at  62*,  or 
252*458  grains  of  water  weighed  with  bms  weights  In  air  of 
62*  with  the  barometer  at  30  in.  Of  the  metric  ushs  ktemational 

definitions  have  been  stated  as  follows  i^* 

(a)  The  unit  of  volume  for  determinations  of  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  ia  the  volume  occu^Med  by  the  mass  of  1  kikwram  of  purs 
water  at  its  maximum  density  and  under  the  naanaTatmospReric 
preasure;  this  volume  is  called  litre: 

(6)  In  determinations  of  volume  which  do  not  admit  of  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  the  cubic  dedrocirc  can  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  litre;  and  in  these  dctcrminationa  exprcasbns  of  volumes 
based  on  the  cube  of  the  unit  of  linear  measure  caa  be  substituted 
for  expressions  based  on  the  litre  as  defined  above. 
'  (e)  The  kilogram  is  the  unit  of  moss;  it  is  equal  to  th«  mass  of 
the  mtcmattonal  prototype  of  the  kilogram.^ 

(d)  The  term  "  weight  "  denotes  a  magnitude  of  the  same  nature 
as  a  force;  the  weight  of  a'body  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the 
body  by  the  acceleration  of  gravity;  in  particular,  the  normal 
weight  of  a  body  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  by  the 
normal  acceleration  of  gravity.  The  number  adopted  (or  the  valne 
of  the  normal  acceleration  of  gravity  is  980*965  cm/ss^. 

a.  5tefidafdr.~The  metre  {mHr^-A-traiis)  u  represented  by 
the  distance  marked  by  two  fine  lines  on  an  iridio-platinum  bar 
0«o*  C.)  deposited  with  the  Standards  Department.  This 
metre  (m.)  is  the  only  unit  of  metric  extension  by  which  all  other 
metric  measures  of  eztcnsion^whether  linear,  superficial  or 
solid'-are  ascertained. 

The  kilogram  (kg.)  is  represented  by  an  iridio^pUtinum 
etandard  weight,  ojf  cylindrical  form,  by  which  all  other  metric 
tweighta,  and  all  measures  having  reference  to  metric  wdghC, 
{u«  ascertained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  the  above  four  units  arc  derived  all  other  freights  and 
measures  (W.  and  M.)  of  the  two  systems. 
'  The  gallon  is  the  standard  measure  of  capacity  ia  the  Imperial 
^lem  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  metric  standard  of  capacity  Is  the 

litre,  represented  (O^der  in  Council,  xpth  May  1890)  by  the 

capacity  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  brass  measure  whose  internal 

diameter  is  equal  to  one-half  Its  height,  and  which  at  o*  C, 

when  filled  to  the  brim,  contains  one  kg.  of  distilled  water  of 

the  temperature  of  4"  C,  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  equal 

to  760  BiilUmetrcfl  at  o^  C.  at  sea-level  and  latitude  45°;  the 

weighing  being  made  in  air,  but  reduced  by  calcubtion  to  a 

vacuum.   In  such  definition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid 

former  confusion  of  exprcssk>n  as  to  capacity,  cubic  measure, 

and  volume;  the  litre  being  recognised  as  a  measure  of  capacity 

bdding  a  given  weight  of  water. 

For  the  equivalent  of  the  litre  in  terms  of  the  galkm,  seebdow 
III.  Camwurciak 

In  the  measurement  of  the  cubic  inch  it  has  been  found  that* 
the  specific  mass  of  the  cubic  indi  of  distfflcd  water  freed  f com 
air,  and  weighed  in  air  against  brass  weights  ( A«8*i3),  at  the 
temperature  of  62*  F.,  and  under  an  atmospheric  pressure 
equal  to  30  in.  (at  32*  F.),  is  equal  to  252*297  grains  weight 
of  water  at  its  maximum  density  (4^  C).  Hence  a  cubic  fdot  of 
water  would  weigh  62*281  lb  avoir.,  and  not  62*321  lb  as  at 
present  legally  taken. 

For  the  specific  mass  of  the  cubic  dedmctre  of  water  at  4*  C, 
under  an  atmospheric  pressure  equal  to  760  mm.,  Guillaume 
and  Chappuis  of  the  Comit6  International  dcs  Poids  et  Mesuies 
at  Paris  (CJ.P.M.)  have  obtained  0*9999707  kg>>*  ^hich  has  been 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

The  two  standards,  the  cubic  Inch  and  the  cubic  decimetre, 
may  not  be  strictly  comparable  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 
normal  temperature  (Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales)  of  the 
two  units  of  extension,  the  metre  and  the  yard. 

*  Trcisiimt  Confirence  CMrnU  des  Paiii  d  Mesmu  (Paris,  t90l). 


Uetrie  Units  Com.  Rov.  S<k.  (189ft). 

•  Phil.  Trans.  (1892):  and  Proc.  Roy,  Soe.  (1895).  P*  >43* 

•  Proc.   Verb.  Com.  Intern,  des  Poids  et  Mesures  (1900), 
Congris  International  dc  Physique  rtfuni  A  f^siis  en  190a 


p.  84. 


For  the  weight  of  the  eubk  dccimetfe  of  water,  as  deduced  from 
the  experiments  made  in  London  in  1896  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
cubic  inch  of  water,  D.  MendcMeff  {.Proc  Rny.  Soc.,  1 895)  hu  obtained 
the  following  results,  which  have  been  adi^ted  ia  k^islative  enact* 
ments  in  the  United  Kingdom  :~- 


Temperature  on 
the  Hydrogen 
Thermometer 
Scale. 


C. 


30 


F. 


32*-o 
39*J 
S9-0 
62 -o 
680 


Weight  of  Wat4sr  in  voctno. 


Of  a  Cubic 

Decimetre  in 

Grammes. 


999*716 

999*847 
998979 
998715 
998082 


Of  a  Cubic 
Inch  in 
Grains. 


252*821 
a52-834 

a5a-635 
252*568 

*5a-407 


Of  a  Cubk 

Inch  in 

Russian  Dolis. 


368*686 
368734 
368-414 
368*316 

368083 


In  this  no  account  b  ukcn  of  the  compr^islbility  of  water — that 
is  to  say,  it  is  supposed  that  the  water  is  under  a  pressure  of  one 
atmospncre.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water  reaches 
1000  grammes  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres;  but  in  wacaM^ 
at  all  temperatures,  the  weight  of  water  is  Icm  than  a  kilogram. 

3.  Natimtai  5faiiitfanfr.— -National  standards  of  length  are  not 
lecijiy  now  icfcned  to  natural  standards  or  to  physical  coo- 


nn 


Section  of  bar. 


Section  al  a  a*. 


c 


h 


Fic.  I. — Present  Imperial  Sundard  Yard,  1844. 

Total  length  of  bronse  bar.  38  rn.;  distance  a  a',  36  In.,  or  the 
imperial  van! ;  a  a\  welts  sunk  to  the  mid-depth  of  the  bar,  at  the 
bottom  of  each  of  whkh  is  inserted  a  gold  stud,  having  the  defining 
line  of  the  yard  engraved  on  it. 

slants,*  but  it  has  been  shown  by  A.  A.  Michelson  that  a  standard 
of  length  might  be  restored,  if  necessary,  by  reference  to  the 
measurement  of  wave-lengths  of  light.  Preliminary  experiments 
have  given  results  correct  to  ^0*5  micron,  and  it  appeaxi 
probable  that  by  further  experi- 
ments,  results  correct  to  f^i-o/i 
may  be  obtained.  That  is  to  say, 
the  metre  might  be  redetermined 
or  restored  as  to  its  length  within 
one  tcn-miUionth  part,  by  reference 
to,  e.^,  IS  S3*  63-5  wave-lengths  of 
the  red  ray  of  the  spectrum  of  cad- 
mium, in  air  at  15°  C.  and  760  mm. 

In  all  countries  the  national 
standards  of  weights  and  measures 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  state,  or 
of  ^me  authority  administering  the 
government  of  the  country.  The 
standards  of  the  British  Empire, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  imperial 
and  metric  systems,  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Board  of  Thide. 
Scientific  research  is  not,  of  course, 
bound  by  official  standards. 

For   the  care  Of  these   national  Fic.  a.— Imperial  Standaid 
standards  the  Standards  Department  fV>und  1844. 

was  dcvck>ped.  under  the  direction  of  * 

a  Royal  Commission  '  (of  which  the    Platinum    pound    avoiida- 
late  Henry  Williams  Chisholm  was  a  pois.of  cylindrical  form,  with 
leading  member),  to  conduct  all  com-  groove  at  a  for  lifting  the 
parisons  and  other  operations  with  weight, 
reference  to  weights  and  measures  in 

aid  of  scientific  research  or  otherwise,  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  10  undertake.   Similar  standardiaing  offices  arc  csttbKshed 

*  Veleur  du  MHri,  A.  A.  Michelson  (Paris.  1894):  VttUt,  Everett, 
Illustntions  of  C.C.&  System:  Unites  et  Btolons,  G«iliattme  (Paris. 
1890):  Lupton's  Numerical  Tables.  1892;  Metric  Equivalent  Cards, 
1901;  Dictionary  of  Metric  Measures,  L.  Clark  (1691);  Glaaebraok 
and  Shaw's  Physics  ( 1 901 ). 

*  Report  Standards  Commiaebn,  187a 
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la  sthcr  anntrls  («  Sri 
CopKfl  "  of  the  Impfrial  BtAi 
with  ihe  Royal  Sodcly,  *t 
Wenmiiaitr  l>il.ce. 

Tbc  foimi  of  Uu  foui  pifnury  Mindanb 
(our  uniis  of  citeiisiaa  ud  mma  uc  shown  in  figj.  t  to  4. 

A  ■econitao'  iUuHbrd  n»uurc  (or  dry  (wdi  ii  Ibe  bushel  of 
1814.  conUinini  8  impeiul  pUont,  reptacnud  by  •  hoUow 
brooM  cylindn  faaviaj  *  pUae  buc.  in  intaul  diimctti  bdnt 
double  lis  ieplh. 

The  inpcriatiUnditd  meaiute  o(  apadty  ii  >  honov  cyUndet 
Cfi|.  5)  made  o[  bnu,  with  1  plane  buc.  oi  cquil  beigbl  and 
<Uanie(eri  vhlch  vbcn  filled  lo  ihe  brim,  u  delennfaicd  by  1 
plane  flu  dU,  cont^iu  10  lb  wnght  ol  water  U.  I-61'  F.b. 
B39  iU'.  weighed  in  air  a^nst  broB  weifhta. 

4.  Almasplunt  Praiwi.  and  ifalnuji.— In  the  verilScitiDn  of  1 
tndie  Kaadud  ol  lentlh  then  may  be  uken  into  iccount  the 

InAunrr      of      lh«       wiilKa      vt 

m.    TakiMihe 
rrofjin,  (;(.miniii.^™' 


ut  which  KC^KUnk  of  In^^th 
Mallhcy  alloy  iridio^ril^linuiii 
pnbib^  oC  ail  Hibnancn  Ihe 
•um.  uid  of  thii  coHly  alloy. 


trid>a-(Ahtiiiiimbar(r(TR 


.  ^i:; 


uii  of  ilie  bu  thr  »li^DUV 


T^'-^^if. 


i'ttaili)  wai  HppiniKnted  by  tock-ciryual  b  uied ;  but  to  thii 
(be  dtlivcry  10  Great  Britoia,  ilea  Ilitm  i>  wme  objection,  ■< 
in  tB9>.  M  aa  end  nandard  owinf  to  iU  low  dcniity  lA^l-tti) 
coetre  wfrf-d-Amu)  alio  made  there  it  a  lorgi^  cvpwed  Aurfjce 
of  iildio-nlatinum,  and  alio  of  Ihe  mue.  For  ^maU  tcairdenf 
VMi5edbytlieC.I. P.M.  Atom-  w(3«h»  plallnuni   (4-JI-45)  and 

DKIrewaaniadebylheCI.P.M.  (ho  an  alloy  ol  pdladium  tfo-fy 
in  tSi|6.  and  (J  tlie pound  and  and  ulvcr  (40%)  (a-n  00). 
kilc«rain  in  iBSj-iSSJ  (tee  111.       For     ottflnary     ttandanh     of 
CammBlial).  fcnph  Cuillanme'a  alloy  (tnar)  <i 

Bkhel  (JST%)  and  nal  (t>i'3%) 
b  uied.  at  it  la  a  metal  that  can  be  hiibly  poliihedi  and  ia  capable 
of  receivlnt  fine  (ndiutioM.  lu  coefficient  ol  liuar  eapanuo*  i> 
t»ly  o-ooooix-B  for  1  *  C 

5.   Ekdrkat  Slaniardi  — AuthoritalTve  itandardi  and  iiulra- 

mcnul  units  of  Ihe  melric  (yttem,  have  been  placed  In  the 
Eleciikal  Laboralorv  at  Ihc  BoanJ  of  Trade'   These  include 

Current  meaiurlni  (Theuandardampere.andnb-ttaiidaidB 
iiHlrutiwnlt.  I     from  t  to  )soo , 

Polefliial  meaturinf       (The  Kan^rd  vo 


d  idb.BtaTidBnla 


Reeiftanra  imaaurint    (  The  aandard  ol 


S.  rna^troAn;— In  tha  ■ 
Pabrenheil  ante  la  Mill  fsBowtd  (or  Imperial  Maodinda,  and  the 
Centigrade  rak  for  owtric  standanls.  Ai  Uw  ticM  ol  tbe  ce 
atmctiMi  of  (be  bapettal  Mi 


Dwd;  bvl  it 
is  difficult  to  My  new  what  the 
true  tenipertture  (hen.  ol  61*  F.. 


e^  F..  or  iO»j»  C,  o(  the 
present  nomtl  hydrogea  icalc. 
For  mctrologlc*]  puiiMiei  the 
C.l.F.M,  hare  adopted  as  a  nonnal 
thcmiomeiilc  (cile  the  CentiErade 
scale  of  the  hyrfroten  thermometer, 
having  (or  fiied  point!  the  tenipera- 
tun  o(  pure  melting  ice  (o*)  and 
that  a(  the  vapour  o(  boiling  dis- 
tilled water  (ieo*>.  under  a  normal 
atmospheric    presavrr;    hydrogen 


lure.  This 
.  theweieht 
01  a  cMumD  o(  mercury  ;6a  mm. 
in  height;  the  apedfie  gravity  of 

I  j-joso,  after  VoDunann  and 
Marek,  and  at  the  normal  in- 
tensily  (ollowed  under  this  pres- 


Kilognsi,  1897. 


u  Int. 


[,  Paria(at  the  level  ot  the  I 


divided  by  looojji;  a  co^Sdenl  which  allows  for  Iheor 
reduction  ID  tbe  liiilude  45*  and  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ibe 
length  of  the  meire  is  independent  of  Ihe  thermometer  so  far 
IS  hs  length  at  ■  definite  physical  point,  the  tempentura 
g  ice  (o"  C),  but  there  is  Ibc  practical  difficulty  that  [or 
purposes  meuuremaoU  caonot  be  always  curied  out 

opted  Ihe 


imeniioni  o(  the  irianglca  vary  with  the  lempeiaiuTe  of 
the  earth,  hut  these  variations  hi  the  Etna  region  of  the  earth 

nailer  than  tbe  viH;iiiDns  of  the  temperature  c<  the  all. 
less  than  10*  C    Adopting  ai  a  coefficient  of  dilatation  oC  Ibe 

an  the  erraisot  measurement  (see  GiooEsy). 

7.  SMwfordinii /)ultlii(i«iH.—BeBdea  tha  Slate  deparlnienta 
dealing  with  wnghtt  and  mcanrea,  theie  an  other  slandaidiiiiig 
institulioni  of  rt«eat  date.  _ 

In  Cermany,  i-t-  there  Is 
at  Chadolteaburg  (BoUb) 
■      (eabiical      inatitata 
CPhydkalitch  -  tecbnisehe- 
Reichunsialt)   estiblbhed 
under    Dr    W.  FOrUet  in  a 
1(87.    wbich     uDdeitakes* 
researches    with  reference 
to  physics  and  Dicchanlct. 
particularly  aa  applied  to 
technical    induMries.*    In 
enghnd        a       NalionaJ 
Physical  Laboialory 
(N.P.L.)  has  been  eslnbli^cd,  based  on  the  German  biMitute, 
and   has   (ts   principal   bboraloty   at    Bushey   House,    near 
Harnpun.    Middleaei.      Hen;    is   carried   out    the    worli    at 


«n I  Imperial! 

tHon.  iB>4 


'  ITiIMiixtanf icle  ilMsaJIiiiwn  dtr  ft^wikJuitni  Rtitkam- 
lU.  Band  a.  (Bnlin.  loool;  hmkuinjlliu^a^  tu  TaUslnl 
t  K.  Katm.-Aidiumi,  Ktrnrnn.  [I«6^I900). 
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by  mtouftclurera,  ihc  detcimluliro  <tf  physical  couluits 
■ad  Uu  tcuing  oi  taaleruli.  The  Mork  «l  Lbe  Kcw  Oburw 
tory,  Ai  the  Old  D«ci  Puk,  Richmood,  bu  ftUo  been  pUced 
under  ihe  direclion  oi  the  N.P.L.  (ico  111.  CimmoiMri.' 
The  C.I.P.M.  ii.  Puii,  Ihe  &ia  meliological  iiutitulion,  ilu 
undeitakes  veriGcitLons  for  punly  identific  puFpotes.  A 
docriplive  lilt  oI  the  verilying  iiutiuiiien1&  o(  Ihc  Slind«rils 
Department,  London,  hu  bern  publiihtd.'  In  (he  ncuuKmait 
ol  woollen  and  other  lexLiLe  labiici,  oi  to  qualiiy,  ilnngih, 
■    ■      j!s,  tic,    ■  _     ..     .  . 


ttandirdizing  inititulion  known  u  the  Condilioning  House 
(Bradford  Corporation  Act  iS8t),  the  work  ol  whkh  hu  been 
ulendcd  ID  »  chemiul  aiulyaij  ol  labiio. 

8.  AiuicBl  Sicndarii  cj  Enitaxd  emd  StiUani.-'K  "  (roy 
pound"  and  i  new  itandird  yud,  u  welluKCCiiidity  itiodud*. 
were  conslruclcd  by  direclion  ol  puliancnt  in  i7jS-i76a,  and 
were  depoiiled  wilh  the  Dcik  ol  the  House  of  Commont.  When 
Ihe  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned  down  in  1S34,  the  pound 
*u  tost  and  the  yard  ma  injured.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  Ihc  eipiessioa  "  imperial "  tint  occurs  in  the  Weights  and 
MeuurM  Act  oS  lia^.  'The  injured  >Landatd  was  then  loM 
(ighl  of,  but  it  was  in  iS^r  brought  to  light  by  the  aerk  o!  the 
Journals,  and  has  now  been  placed  in  the  lobby  oE  the  residence 
of  the  aeik  ol  the  House,  together  with  a  atandard  "  stone  " 

In  the  meuurcment  cS  liquid)  the  old  "  wine  gallon  "  <i3i 
cub.  in.)  wu  in  use  in  England  until  1894,  when  the  present 
imperial  gallon  (ftg.  5)  was  Ir^alizeJ^  and  the  wine  gallon  ol 
1707  ii  still  Klerred  to  as  a  standard  in  the  United  State*. 
Tegelhec  with  the  more  sKient  standard  ot  Henry  VII.  and  ol 
Qneea  Eliubeth,  this  uandard  is  deposited  in  Ihe  Jewel  Towet 
U  WeMminwer.  They  are  probably  ol  Ihe  Norman  period,  and 
were  kept  in  the  Pyi  Chapel  at  Weslminslcr,  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  Commissioners  ol  Works.  A  sketch  of  these  measures  is 
(iven  in  fig.  6.' 

Besides  these  ancient  standards  at  Engbnd  (WfS.  IjU, 
itoi]  there  sit  at  Ibc  coancil  chambers  of  Edinbur^  and 


chant's  pound  o4  uoo-rmns,  (roA  Franc*  aad  Ceroxany,  alio  fuper- 

■cxkd.  C  Avoiraepois '  occun  in  lufi.  aid  hat  bceo  thence  con- 
tinuol:  the  Eliaabethan  uandara  was  pfobably  70V  graim-) 
Ale  gallon  ol  i6di  -aSarub.  in.,  and  wine  gatlon  of  1707>2jt  cub, 
in.,  both  abollthcd  in  1814.  Winchester  corn  buiViel  ol  8XibS.t 
cub-  in-  and  gallon  ol  374I  are  the  oUot  caampks  known  (Henry 


Fic.  T  — The  Scott  Cheppin 

T^  Weigh?,  16™ 

VIt.),(eaduaUymodiE<du 

olilRied  in  igj6>ia77J74,or  lopoundi 

Frnci  Watttt  aat  Mai 

older  works. 

»a  i(Wu*Bl.-Oli*.  nceM  in  reading 

»^ilj 

:E 

nrni 

vH.^ 

Set^orEHSilrfnthdi 

nCera 

-ZZ'SS 

^sFMi-ir 

U.  Ai 

(ciun 

Hhtoucu. 

Though  DO  line  can  be  drawi 
metrology,  yet,  owiag  lo  neglec 

bctmenan 
and  partly 

cicnt  and  nHHlcm 
0  Ihe  scarcity  of 

*,     wincnesrer 
no  of  Elliabei 


>e  inlensling  standards  of  Scotland,  as 
Ihe  Stirling  jug  or  Scots  pint,  lAiS;  the  chopphi  or  htlf-pinl, 
'SSi  (lig.  ill  the  Lanark  Iroy  and  Iron  wel^la  ol  Die  tame 
periods  [Gg.  8).*  . 

£i>ilu*  iCii'fU]  iwl  Veowii  AMiAti.—-nt  yard  and  handful, 
or  40  in.  cH.  aboUthtd  in  nyf.  The  yard  and  ineh.  or  17  in.  ell  (cl<Hh 
■neaiure),  abdished  alier  lU);  known  bict  at  the  Scorch  cU- 
37-M,  Clolhel1a(4Siii..ui<?iill  idoo^  The  yard  at  Hcniy  VII. - 
Mil63  in.  Saaon  mDaewn  pound,  or  Tower  poiu^  5^v>  graiiu, 
■boliwied  in  1517.  Mark,  ]  pound-jAeo  gnlns.  Troy  fnund  in 
u«  in  1415,  cMablishedaanHHietary  poood  1527.  Troyveiihtwu 
■beliiJied,Iraniilieiaof  January  i«79,  by  thtWeiglHiandtfcaHiitt 
Act  |g7S,  wiihihencCTKiDn  only  o(  (he  Trey  ounce,  itidccimjl  parts 
andinBltiplei.leealiiedin  ig^  16  Vict,  c  i^,  to  be  OUR]  lor  ihe  utc 


eifgoldan 


Nowembcf  1S9T 


■rally  tupcnnted  by 


r.  riu 


National  Ftiytical  Latwatdty.  PaiUa- 
Lit  ol  Standard*  and  Iiutxuniciilt.  Parliamcntsry 
Sundaidi  depotiied  it  Houie  of  Comnont.  lit 


materials,  there  Is  |  gap 

'  units' of  measure  is  mostly  (Ucss-imork. 
n  a  lew  cases,  we  shiM  not  hen  consider 
le  middle  ages.  A  contlanl  diflicully  in 
s  00  metrology  is  the  need  of  dislin- 
bsolule  Iscts  ol  the  case  Irom  the  web 
ihich  each  writer  has  woven  them— f^en 
a  used,  and  sometimes  the  very  eiisience  ot  ihe 
qucHion,  being  eniirriy  an  awumpiian  ol  the 
Again,  each  writer  has  hia  own  ieaning;  A- 
.  to  the  study  ol  walcr-vohimea  and  weights, 
even  deriving  linear  measures  therefrom;  V.  Qwipo, 
B,  Siandanl  Mundird-  *"  ^  cooEiaioa  wilh  Arabic  and  Spanish  meaturei; 
(VII.;  D.theoM  Wise  J.  Brands,  In  ^  basis  ol  Auyilan  sunduds; 
Mommaen,  to  coin  weighta;  and  P.  Bortololtl  U 
Egyptian  uidts;  but  T.  Ilullsch  is  more  general,  and  appears 
lo  give  a  more  equal  representation  of  all  sides  than  do  other 
authors.  In  this  ailide  the  teadeiHy  will  be  lo  irusi  far  more 
10  aclDal  meaaurei  and  weighis  than  to  the  tlatemenls  al  andnt 
writers;  and  this  position  seems  to  be  Justified  by  Ihe  great  in- 
crease in  materials,  and  their  more  accurate  means  of  sludy. 
The  usual  arrangement  by  countries  has  been  mainly  abandoned 
in  favour  of  loUowing  oul  each  unit  aaa  whole,  without  recurring 
lo  it  separately  for  every  locality. 

The  materials  lor  study  are  of  three  hinds.  (1)  LUtraiy.  both 
in  direct  slattmcntt  in  Hoiks  on  measures  <(.(.  EliasofNIsibh), 
medicine  (Cjlcn)  and  cosmetics  [Cleopaltal,  in  ready  reckoners 
(Didymut),  clerk's  [klllb-^]  guides,  and  like  bandbooVs,  and  in 
Indirect  explanations  ol  the  equivalents  of  rneasuies  tneniloned 
authors  (e.g.  Josephus).     Bui  all  tuch  sources  an  liable  id 
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but  must  yidd  man  aad  more  to  tha  inoeMing  evidenee  of 
actual  weights  and  messuxes.  Besides  this,  «U  their  evidence 
is  but  spprozimate,  often  only  stating  quantities  to  a  half  or 
quarter  of  the  amount,  and  seldom  nearer  than  5  or  10%; 
hence  they  are  entirely  worthless  for  all  the  closer  questions  of 
the  approximation  or  original  identity  of  standards  in  different 
countries;  and  it  is  just  in  tliis  line,  that  the  imaginstion  of 
writers  has  led  them  into  the  greatest  spCCTilatttnw,  vndiecked 
by  accxinte  evidence  of  the  original  standards.  (3)  We^/Usatid 
measures  aduaily  ramUmng,  That  are  the  prime  souroea,  and 
as  thf^  increase  and  are  more  fully  studied,  so  the  subject  will 
be  cleared  and  obtain  a  fyobd  basis.  A  difficulty  has  been  in 
the  paucity  of  examples,  more  due  to  the  neglect  of  collftctors 
than  the  razity  of  specimens.  The  number  of  published  weights 
did  iM>t  exceed  600  of  all  standards  in  2880;  but  the  coUectioos 
from  Naucratis  (28),*  Defcnneh  (29)  and  Memphis  (44)  have 
supplied  over  six  times  this  quantity,  and  of  an  earlier  age  than 
most  other  examples,  while  existing  collections  have  been  more 
thoroughly  examined.  It  is  above  aU  desirabk  to  mahe  allow- 
ances for  the  changes  which  weights  have  undeigone;  and,  as 
this  has  only  been  done  for  the  above  Egyptiah  coUections  and 
that  of  the  British  Museum,  conclusions  as  to  the  accurate 
values  of  different  standards  wUl  here  be  drawn  from  these 
rather  than  continental  sources.  (3)  Ohjtcts  wkick  hoM  bttn 
made  by  measure  or  weight,  and  from- which  the  unit  of  construc- 
tion can  be  deduced.  Buildings  will  generally  yield  up  their 
builder's  foot  or  cubit  when  examined  {Indmti9e  Metrohcft 
p.  9).  Vases  may  also  be  found  bearing  such  relations  to  one 
another  as  to  show  their  unit  ol  volume.  And  coins  have  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  mctiology^-Talu- 
able  for  their  wide  and  detailed  range  of  information,  though 
most  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  constant  temptation  to 
diminish  their  weight,  a  weakness  which  seldom  allows  us  to 
reckon  them  as  of  the  full  standard.  Another  defect  in  the 
evidence  of  coins  is  that,  when  one  variety  of  the  unit  of  weight 
was  once  fixed  on  for  the  coinage,  there  was  (barring  the  deprecia- 
tion) no  departure  from  it,  because  of  the  need  of  a  fixed  value, 
and  hence  coins  do  not  show  the  range  and  character  of  the  real 
variations  of  units  as  do  buildings,  or  vases,  or  the  actual 
commercial  weights. 

Pbimople  07  Study.— I.  LinnU  of  Variatmt  m  Different 
Copies,  Places  and  Times. — Unfortunately,  so  very  little  is 
known  of  the  ages  of  weights  and  measures  that  this  datum — 
most  essential  in  considering  their  history— has  beat  scarcely 
considered.  In  measure,  Egyptians  of  Dynasty  IV.  at  Cixeh  on 
an  average  varied  i  in  350  between  different  buildings  (87). 
Buildings  at  Persepolis,  all  of  nearly  the  same  age,  vary  in  unit 
X  in  450  (25).  TnrliiHinfl  a  greater  range  of  time  and  place,  the 
Roman  foot  in  Italy  varied  during  two  or  three  centuries  on  an 
average  j\v  ^^^  ^^  mean.  Covering  a  longer  time,  we  find  an 
average  variation  of  iVv  i^  the  Attic  foot  (26),  tW  hi  the  English 
foot  (25),  j4t  hi  the  English  itinerary  foot  (25).  Se  we  may  say 
that  an  average  variation  of  7^  ^y  toleration,  extending  to 
double  that  by  change  of  place  and  time,  is  naoal  in  andent 
measures.  In  weights  of  the  same  place  and  age  there  is  a  far 
wider  range;  at  Pefennch  (29),  within  a  century  probably,  the 
average  variation  of  different  units  is  ^,  1^  and  «V>  ^he  range 
being  just  the  same  as  in  all  times  and  places  taken  together. 
Even  hi  a  set  of  weights  aU  found  together,  the  average  vanation 
is  only  reduced  to  ^,  in  place  of  Vs  (29).  Takhig  a  wider  range 
of  place  and  time,  the  Roman  libra  has  an  average  variation  of 
^  in  the  examples  of  better  period  (48),  and  in  those  of  Byzantine 
age  ^  (44).  Altogether,  we  see  that  weights  have  descended 
from  orighxal  varieties  with  so  little  intercomparison  that  no 
rectification  of  their  values  has  been  made,  and  hence  there  is  as 
much  variety  in  sny  one  place  and  time  as  in  lUl  together. 
Average  variation  may  be  said  to  range'from  -^  to  -^  in  different 
units,  doubtless  greatly  due  to  defective  balances. 

3.  Rate  of  Variation. — ^Though  large  differences  may  exist,  the 
rate  oi  general  variation  b  but  skm--»eadQding,  of  course,  aU 
monetary  standards.    In  Egypt  the  cubit  fengthened  -rfv  1& 

^These  figures  refer  to  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  this  lectioo. 


some  thoosandsof  yaiiirC85,44)  tlintiflian  mile  haslengthened 
y^iiDce  Roman  times  (8);  'ibe  English  mik  lengthened 
fthout  fir  in  four  centuries  (81).  The  English  foot  has  not 
appreciably  varied  in  leweral  centuries  (86).  Of  weights  there  are 
scarce  any  dated,  innrpHng  coins,  triiich  nearly  aU  deocsse; 
the  Attk  tetiadtachm,  however,  increased  1^  ui  three  ceotvries 
(88),  owing  probably  to  its  being  bebw  the  average  trade 
wei^t  to  begin  with.  Rou^y  dividing  the  Roman  weights, 
there  appears  a  decrease  of  ^  fromimp^al  to  Byzantine  times 
(48). 

3.  Tmdeaey  ef  KarMtfMs.— This  is.  in  the  •  above  cases  of 
lengths,  to  lUk  increase  in  course  of  time.  >  The  Roman  foot  is 
abo  pBobably  fir  kifer  than  the  cadicr  focm  of  it,  and  the  later 
ionn  in  Britain  and  ^icaperhapa  another  yff  larger  (86).  Frob-' 
ably  measures  tend  to  increase  and  weights  to  deaease  in  tiana-] 
misBioii  fnm  time  to  time  or  place  to  pkce. 

4.  DetaUi  of  KofMliMi.— Having  noticed  variation  m  the  gross, 
we  must  neiA  observe  its  details.  The  only  way  of  examining  these 
is  by  drawmg  curves  (88,88),  representing  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  all  the  variations  of  a  unit;  for  instance,  in  the  Egyptian 
unit— the  kat— miinting  in  a  large  number  how  many  occur 
between  140  and  141  grains,  141  and  149,  and  so  on;  such 
numbers  represented  by  curves  show  at  once  where  any  partlculsr 
varieties  of  the  unit  lie  (see  Naukrotis,  L  83).  This  method  is  only 
applicable  where  there  is  a  laxge  number  of  examples;  but  there 
is  no  other  way  of  studying  the  details..  The  results  from  such 
a  study— of  the  Egsrptian  kat,  for  exainplf>-~show  that  there  are 
aevoal  disUnct  families  or  ^rpes  of  a  unit,  which  originated  in 
early  times,  have  been  papetuated  by  copying,  and  reappear 
alike  in  each  locality  (see  Tarns,  n.  pi.  1.).  Hence  we  see  that  if 
one  unit  is  derived  from  another  it  may  be  possible,  by  the 
similarity  or  difference  of  the  forma  of  the  curves,  to  discern 
whether  it  was  derived  by  general  consent  and  recognition  from 
a  standard  in  the  same  condition  of  distribution  as  that  in  which 
we  know  it,  or  vdiether  it  waa  derived  from  it  in  earlier  timca 
before  it  became  so  varied,  or  by  some  one  action  foxming  It  from 
an  individual  fTampb  of  the  other  standard  without  any  varii^ 
tion  being  transmitted.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  age  and 
locality  of  weights  increases  these  criteria  in  curves  will  prove 
of  greater  value;  but  even  now  no  conrideration  of  the 
connexion  of  different  units  should  be  made  without  a  graphic 
representation  to  compare  their.  reUtive  extent  and  nature 
of  variation. ». 

5.  Transfer  of  Unitsj^Tbt  transfer  of  units  from  one  people 
to  another  takes  {dace  almost  always  by  trade.  Hence  the  value 
of  such  evidence  in  pointing  out  the  ancient  oourse  of  trade  and 
commerdal  connexions  (t7).  The  great  spread  of  the  Phoemctan 
weight  on  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Persian  in  Asia  Minor  and 
of  the  Assyrian  in  Egjrpt  are  ei^dent  cases;  and  that  the  decimal 
weights  of  the  laws  of  Manu  (48)  are  decidedly  not  Assyrian  or, 
Persian,  but  on  exactly  the  Phoenidan  standard,  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  trade  by  water  and  not  overland.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  units  of  length  may  be  traced  bi  prehistoric  remains,' 
they  are  of  great  value;  at  Stonehenge,  for  instance,  the  earlier 
parts  are  laid  out  by  the  Phoenician  foot,  and  the  later  by  the 
Pdasgo-Roman  loot  (86).  The  earlier  foot  is  continually  to  be 
traced  in  other  megallthic  renuuns,  whereas  the  later  very 
sddom  occurs  (96).  This  bears  strongly  on  the  Phoenician 
origin  of  our  prehistoric  dvilisatioo.  Again,  the  Belgic  foot  of 
the  Tungri  is  the  basb  of  the  present  English  land  measures,' 
which  we  thus  see  are  neither  Roman  nor  British  in  origin,  but 
Belgic  Generally  a  unit  is  transferred  from  a  higher  to  a  less 
dvffixed  peopde;  but  the  near  resemblance  of  measures  in  different 
countries  should  always  be  corroborated  by  historical  consideraF 
tions  of  a  probaUe  connexion  by  commerce  or  origin  (Head, 
Historia  Numorum,  xxxvii.).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  early  times  the  larger  vaJues,  such  ss  minae,  would  be  trana^ 
mitted  by  commerce,  while  after  the  introduction  of  comage  the 
lesser  valnes  of.  shekels  and  drachmae  would  be  the  units;  and 
this  needs  notice,  because  usually  a  borrowed  unit  was  multiplied 
or  divided  according  to  thp  ideas  of  the  borrowers,  and  strange 
modifications  thus  arose 
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6.  Cmuxions  of  UngfksrVelttmes  end  Weigkttr^Thb  h  the 
most  difficult  branch  of  mettology,  owing  to  the  variety  of  con* 
nezions  iHuch  can  be  'suggested,  io  the  vague  infonnatioo  we 
have,espedaUy  on  volumes,  and  to  the  liability  of  writers  to  nition< 
aliae  conneziods  which  were  never  intended.  To  illustrate  bow 
easy  it  is  to  go  astray  in  this  line,  obaexve  the  continual  reference 
in  modem  handbooks  to  the  cubic  foot  as  1000  ox.  of  water;  abo 
the  cubic  inch  is  very  neariy  950  grains,  while  the  gallon  has  actu- 
ally been  fixed  at  10  lb  ol  water;  the  first  two  are  certainly 
mere  coincidences,  as  may  very  probably  be  the  last  also,  and 
yet  they  offer  quite  as  tempting  a  base  for  iheoriahig  as  any 
connexions  in  andent  metroloQr.  No  such  theories  can  he 
counted  as  more  than  coincidences  whidi  have  been  adopted, 
onkss  we  find  a  very  exact  connexion,  or  some  positive  state- 
ment of  origination.  Hie  idea  of  connecting  volume  and  weight 
has  received  an  immense  impetus  through  the  metric  system, 
but  it  is  not  yery  prominent  in  andent  times.  The  Egyptians 
report  the  weight  of  a  measure  of  various  artides,'aniongst  others 
water  (6),  but  lay  no  special  stress  on  it;  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  measure  of  water  equal  to  a  direct  decimal  multiple  of  the 
weight-unit,  except  very  high  In  the  scale,  does  not  seem  as  if 
the  volume  was  directly  based  upon  weight.  Again,  there  aire 
many  theories  of  the  equivalence  of  different  cubic  cubita  of  water 
with  various  multiples  of  talenU  (8, 8, 18, 84, 88) ;  but  connexion 
by  lesser  units  would  be  far  more  probable,  as  the  primary  use 
of  weights  is  not  to  weigh  large  cubical  vessels  of  liquid,  but  rather 
small  portions  of  predous  metals.  The  Roman  amphora  bring 
equal  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  containing  80  librae  of  water,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  cases  of  such  relations,  being  often  men- 
tioned by  andent  writers.  Yet  it  appears  to  be  only  an  approxi- 
mate relation,  and  therefore  probably  acddental,  as  the  volume 
by  the  examples  is  too  large  to  agree  to  the  cube  of  the  length 
or  to  the  wdght,  differing  ^^  or  sometimes  even  tV*^ 

.  Another  idea  which  has  haunted  the  older  mctrologists, 
but  is  still  less  likely,  is  the  connexion  of  various  measures 
with  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  buneness  of  the  Greeks 
in  angular  measurement  would  alone  diow  that  they  could  not 
derive  itinerary  measures  from  long  and  accurately  determined 
distances  on  the  earth. 

7.  Comuxiottt  with  Coinagi^-^Trom  the  7tb  century  b.c. 
onward,  the  relations  of  units  of  weight  have  been  complicated 
by  the  need  of  the  interrelations  of  gold,  sUvcr  and  copper 
coinage;  and  various  standards  have  been  derived  theoreticaLlly 
from  others  through  the  wdght  of  one  metal  equal  in  value 
to  a  unit  <rf  another.  That  this  mode  of  originating  standards 
was  greatly  promoted,  if  not  started,  by  the  use  of  coinage 
we  may  see  by  the  tadty  of  the  Peisiin  silver  wdj^t  (derived 

*  Relative  to-the  uncertain  connexion  of  length,  cmdty  and 
weight  b  the  andent  metrologittl  systems  of  the  East,  air  Charies 
'Warren,  R.E..  has  obtained  by  deductive  anaJyris  a  new  equivalent 
of  the  orfnaal  cubit  (Peltih'fM  Exptorotion  Ftmd  Quarterly,  April. 
inly,  October  1809).  He  abowt  that  the  length  of  the  cubit  arose 
through  the  weights;  that  is  to  sa^,  the  origiaal  cubit  of  Egypt  was 
basea  on  the  cubic  double— cubit  of  water — and  from  tms  the 
several  nations  branched  off  with  tfadr  mea^res  and  w^hts.  For 
the  length  of  the  building  cubic  Sir  C.  Warren  has  deduced  a  length 
equivalent  to  SO'6I09  English  inches,  which  oompaics  with  a  mean 
Pyiamid  cubit  of  ao*6oi5  in.  as  hitherto  found.  By  taking  all  the 
ancient  cubits,  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  coincidence  through- 
out  with  20*6109  in. 

Sir  C  Warren  has  derived  a  primHtve  unit  from  a  proportion  of  the 
human  body,  by  aacertainmg  the  probable  mean  hdght  of  the  ancient 
people  in  Egypt,  and  so  thereby  has  derived  a  ataadard  from  the 
stature  of  man.  The  human  body  has  furnished  the  earliest  measure 
for  many  races  (H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  Tht  C^mmt  of  the  KUopam^ 
1898),  as  the  foot,  palm,  hand,  digit,  nail.  pace.  «1  (afiio).  ftc.  It 
seems  probable,  thciefore,  that  a  royal  cubit  may  have  been  derived 
from  some  kingly  suture,  and  iu  length  perpetMBted  m  tbe  andent 
buildings  of  Egypt,  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  &c. 

So  far  this  later  research  appears  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Bockh  (2) 
that  fundamental  units  of  measure  were  at  one  time  ctaivcd  from 
weights  and  capacities.  It  Is  curious,  however,  to  find  that  a«  andent 
nation  of  the  East,  so  wise  in  geometrical  propottloos»  akonld  have 
foIk>wed  what  by  modera  experience  may  be  regarded  as  an  inverse 
method,  that  ofobtaining  a  unit  of  length  by  deducing  it  through 
weights  and  cubic  measure,  rather  than  by  deriving  cubic  measure 
throush  the  unit  of  length. 


from  the  Assyrian  standard), 'soon  after  the  introduction  eS, 
coinage,  as  shown  in  the  wdghts  of  Defennch  (89).  The  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  (17,  81)  In  Asia  is  agreed  generally  to 
have  been  13^  to  i  in  the  early  ages  of  coinage;  at  Athens 
in  434  B.C.  it  was  14:1;  In  Maoedon,  350  B.C.,  23|:x;  in 
Sicily,  400  Bxx,  15:1,  and  300  b.c.,  X9:x;  in  Italy 
io  xst  ceotuiy,  it  waa  i»:i,  in  the  later  empire  X3'9:x,  and 
under  Justiman  t4*4:x.  Silver  itood  to  copper  in  Egypt  as 
80CI  (Bmgsch),  or  xso:x  (ReviUout);  in  eariy  Italy  and 
SIdlyas  t%^rt  <Mommsen),or  x3o:x  (Soutso),  under  the  empire 
x2o:x,  and  under  Justinian  ioo:t.  The  distinction  of  the  use 
of  standards  for  trade  in  general,  or  for  silver  or  gold  in  particular, 
should  be  noted.  The  early  observance  of  the  relative  values 
may  be  inferred  from  Num.  vS.  13,  X4,  where  stiver  offerings 
are  X3  and  7  times  the  weight  of  the  gold,  or  of  equal  value  and 
one-half  value.        

8.  Legal  KeguhHons  tf  Measuresr—'M.iJtIt  states  have  preserved 
official  standards,  usuaUy  in  temples  under  priestly  custody. 
The  Hebrew  "shekel  of  the  sanctuary"  is  famiUar; the  standard 
volume  of  the  apet  was  secured  in  the  dromus  of  Amibis  at 
Memphis  (85);  in  Athene,  besides  the  standard  weight,  twelve 
copies  for  public  comparison  were  kept  in  the  dty;  also  standard 
volume  measures  in  several  places  (2);  at  Pompeii  the  bbdc  with 
standard  volumes  cut  in  it  was  found  in  the  portico  of  the 
forum  (8S);  other  such  standards  are  known  in  Qrtek  dties 
(Gythium,  Panidum  and  Tmjanopofis)  (11,  83);  at  Rome 
the  standards  were  kept  in  the  Capitol,  and  weights  also  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  (8);  the  standard  cubit  of  the  NihSmeter 
was  before  Constantino  in  the  Serapaeum,  but  was  removed 
by  him  to  the  church  (8).  In  England  the  Saxon  standards 
were  kept  at  Winchester  before  a.d.  950  and  cbpics  were  legally 
compared  and  stamped;  the  Normans  removed  them  to  West- 
minster to  the  custody  of  the  king's  chambcrUuns  at  the  ex- 
chequer; and  they  were  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  while  remaining  rosral  property  (8).  The  oldest 
EogUsh  standarcb  remaining  are  those  of  Henry  Vn.  Many 
weights  have  been  found  in  the  temenos  of  Dcmeter  at 
Cnidus,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  in  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  at  Byblos  (44);  and  the  making  or  sale  of 
weights  may  have  been  a  business  of  the  custodians  of  the 
temple  standards. 

9.  Names  of  l/nUs.'^Ii  h  needful  to  observe  that  most  names  of 
measures  are  generic  and  not  specific,  and  cover  a  great  variety  of 
units.  Thus  foot,  df^t,  palm,  cubit,  stadium,  mile,  talent,  mina. 
stater,  drachm,  obol,  pound,  ounce,  grain,  metretes,  medimnus, 
modiut,  hin  and  many  others  mean  nothing  exact  unless  qualified 
by  the  name  of  their  country  or  dty.  Abo,  it  should  be  noted 
that  some  ethnic  qualifications  have  been  applied  to  different 
systems,  and  such  names  as  Babylonian  and  Euboic  are 
ambiguous;  the  normal  value  of  &  standard  win  therefore 
be  used  here  rather  than  its  name,  in  order  to  avoui  confusion* 
unless  specific  names  exist,  such  as  kat  and  uten. 

All  quantities  stated  in  this  artide  without  distinguishing 
names  are  in  British  tmits  of  inch,  cubic  inch  or  giaio. 

Standards  of  Length.— '"Most  ancient  measurea  have  been  derived 
from  one  of  two  great  systems,  that  of  the  cubit  of  20*63  Iam  or  the 
digit  of  739  io.;  and  bioth  these  aysiems  are  found  in  the  earl^ 
remains. 

20-63  in.— First  known  in  Dynasty  IV.  in  Egypt,  most  aoeoratdy 
30-630  io  the  Great  Pyraoiid,  varying  30-51  to  20*71  in  Dyn.  IV.  to 
*"    (27).    Divided  decimally  in  tooths ;  but  usually  marked  in 
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Egypt  hito  7  palms  of  ag  digits,  appreodmatdy ;  a  mere  joxtepositioa 
(lor  convenience)  of  two  mOMnmeasnmte  ayatems  (29,  27).  The 
average  of  several  cubit  toda  remaining  ia  ao*6Kk  age  in  general 
about  1000  B.C.  (33).  At  Philae.  &c,  U Homan  tunea  20-76  on  the 
Kilometers  (44).  This  unit  Is  also  recorded  by  cubit  lengths  scratched 
on  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hasan  (44),  and  by  dimensions  01  the  tomb  of 
Ramessu  IV.  and  of  £dfn  temple  (5)  in  papyri.  From  this  cubit, 
mahU  was  formed  the  xylon  of  3  cubits,  the  usual  length  of  a  walkings 
suff;  fathom,  neni,  of  4  cubits,  and  the  khet  of  40  cubita  (IS);  also 
the  schoenus  of  i2,ooo  cubita,  actually  found  marked  on  the  Memph!^- 
Fatum  road  («4). 
Babylonia  had  thia  unit  neariy-  as  earlv  aa  Bgypt.  The  divided 
otting  scales  lying  on  the  drawing  boarqs  of  the  atatues  of  Godca 
Nature,  x.witi.  341)  are  of  |  20-89,  or  a  span  of  10-44,  vrfaich  is 
I  hi  16  dibits  of  •6.1L  a  f  raaion  of  the  cubit  also  found  In  Egypt. 
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_  ta  Aaiym  aad  Bsbyloiiia  vhow  30-5  to  30-4.   The  Baby- 
lonian tytbtm  WM  •cxncesioMi.  thus  (U) — 

"••fccfc        «'4«  Kf*  lU  TOO  Mi^OOT  4«A|Oao 

r  AaJaMinorkadtliisuiiituieariy  times— in  the  templet  of  Ephcsut 
90*ss*  Samoa  M-6a :  Uultach  abo  ciaime  Pneoe  30-90,  and  tb«  stadia 
td  Aphipdiaias  ao*67  aad  Laodioea  10-94.  Ten  biuldinge  ia  all  give 
ao^3  meaa  (10. 2S} ;  but  in  Anneaia  it  arose  to  ao-76  ia  late  Roman 
times,  like  the  late  rise  in  Egypt  .(25).  U  was  specially  divided  into 
Itfa,  the  foot  of  |chs  beinc  as  important  as  the  cubit. 
12*45  in.  '^^*  ***  especially  the  Oeek  derivative  of  the  ao'63 
•  V3n-r<  *^^'^*'  ^^  originated  in  Babylonia  as  the  foot  of  thai 
...  •y««™  (**)•  »  accordance  irith  the  aeaiy  aysteia 
appbed  to  the  earl/  decimal  division  of  the  cubit.  In  Gccece  it  it 
the  moat  usual  umt.  ooenrring  in  the  Prapylaea  at  Athena  12-44. 
temple  at  Aeyiina  ta^ot  Miletus  12-51,  the  Olympic  count  la^w. 
&c.  (18);  thirteen  buildiogs  givinr  an  aveffage  of  ia'45.  meaa 
variation  -06  (2S).  >|  of  ao'75,  «.  var.  ^la  The  digit  "i  palaeaiCf 
*Hootof  ia*4;  than  the  system  i»— 

ti-4>n.  18-?  74-7  tU'S  1345  747tt 


In  Etruria  {t  probably^  nppears  in  tomba  as  13^5  (2S):  perhaps 
in  Roman  Britain;  and  ra  medieval  England  as  12-47  (25). 
13*8  in.    "^^  '^'^  **  scarcely  known  monumentatty.    On  thsee 

5^,.  *    Egyptian  cubits  thoe  is  a  pn^aeot  nttrlc  at  the  19th 
^'v/.  ^{^^  ^p  ,^  ji^^  which  shows  the  existence  <A  such  a 
measure  (33).    It  became  prominent  when  adopted  by  Philetaerus 

probably  it 
.  Prom 
principal  umts  m  tne  literature  (Uidymus, 
Sec),  and  is  said  to  occur  m  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Pergamum  as 
13-8  (18).^  Fixed  by  the  Romans  at  16  digiu  (13) -Roman  foot). 
or  its  cubit  at  if  Roman  feet,  it  was  legally  -13-94  at  123  B.C. 
(42);  and  jk  PhJletaerean  stadia  were -Roman  mile  (18).  The 
multiples  01 
these  feet 
B6ckh(2) 

weights:  and  no  evidence  for  tJus  name,  or  connexion  with  Babylon, 
is  tu  be  found.  Much  has  been  written  (2, 3. 33)  on  supposed  cubits 
of  about  17-18  in.  derived  from  30-63— mainly  in  endeavouring  to 
get  a  basis  for  the  Creek  and  Roman  feet;  but  these  are  really  con- 
nected with  the  digit  system,  and  the  monumental  or  literary 
evidence  for  such  a  division  of  20-63  ^'i^  not  bear  examination. 

17>30  There  is.  however,  fair  evidence  for  units  01  17*30  and 
.^  ^  1*730  or  A  of  20-76  in  Persian  buildings  (25);  and  the 
I  X20'70.  ^j^  I,  found  in  Asia  Minor  as  17-25  or  |  of  20-70.  On  the 
Egyptian  cubits  a  small  cubit  is  marked  as  about  17  tn.,  which  may 
well  be  this  unit,  as  |  of  ao*6  is  17*2;  and.  as  these  marks  are  pbccd 
befor§  the  23rd  digit  or  17*0.  they  camK>t  refer  to  6  palms,  or  17-7, 
which  ia  the  34th  digit,  tiiougb  they  are  usually  attributed  to  toat 
(33). 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  great  family  based  on  the  di^iL 
Thb  has  been  so  usually  confounded  with  the  30-63  family,  owmg 
to  the  juxtaposition  of  38  digits  with  that  cubit  in  Egypt,  that  it 
should  oe  observed  how  the  difikulty  of  their  incommensurability 
has  been  felt.  For  instance.  Lepsius  (3)  supposed  two  primitive 
cubits  of  13*3  and  30*63,  to  account  for  38  digits  bein^  only  30-4 
when  free  from  the  cubit  of  30-63 — the  first  2a  digits  being  in  some 
cases  made  shorter  on  the  cubits  to  agree  with  tne  true  digit  standard, 
while  the  remaining  4  are  lengthened  to  fill  up  to  20*6.  In  the 
'727  in  ^nasties  IV.  and  V7in  Egy^  the  digit  is  found  in  tomb 
*  sculptures  as  '737  (27);  while  from  a  dozen  examples 
in  the  later  remains  we  find  the  mean  '728  (25).   A  length  of  lodigits 
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is  marked  on  all  the  inscribed  Egyptian  cubits  as  the  "  lesser  span 
(33).  In  Assyria  the  same  digit  appears  as  '730,  particular! v  at 
Nimrud  (25):  and  in  Persia  buildings  show  the  lO-digit  jeagth  of 
7-34  (25).  In  Syria  it  was  about  -738,  but  variable;  iii  eastern 
Ana  Minor  more  like  the  Persian,  being  •733  (25).  In  these  casea 
the  digit  itself,  or  decimal  multiples,  seem  to  have  bean  used. 

fla.23  "^^  pre-Greek  examples  of  this  cubit  in  Egypt,  men* 
__,J.tl_  tioned  by  B<ickh  (2),  give  18-23  as  a  mean,  which  is 
'5^  739-  25  digits  of  '739.  and  has  no  rehition  to  the  30-63  cubit. 
This  cubit,  or  one  nearly  equal,  was  used  in  Judaea  in  the  times  of 
the  kings,  as  the  Siloam  inscription  namea  a  distance  of  17^8  ft.  as 
roundly  I300  cubits,  showing  a  cubit  of  about  17-6  in.  This  is  also 
evidently  the  Olympic  cubitj  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  decimal 
multiple  of  the  digit  found  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  cubit  of  35  digits 
was  I  of  the  orguia  of  100  digits,  the  aeries  beings— 
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71*  7J«6. 

w 

Then,  taking  f  of  the  cubit,  or  |  of  the  orguia,  as  a  foot,  the  Greeks 
arrived  at  tneir  foot  of  13-14;  this,  though  very  welt  known  in 
literature,  is  but  rarely  found,  and  then  generally  in  the  form  of 
the  cubit,  in  monumental  measures.  The  Parthenon  step,  cele- 
brated as  100  ft.  wide,  and  apparently  335  ft.  long,  eives  by  Stuart 
12137,  by  Penro«!e  12-165,  by  Paccard  12-148,  differences  due  to 
scale  and  not  to  slips  in  measuring.    Probably  I3*i6  is  the  nearest 


yalue.  Theie  ase  but  few  buildlacs  wiought  on  thia  foot  In  Aaia 
Minor,  Greece  or  Roman  remains.  The  Greek  iwstem,  however, 
adopted  this  foot  asa  basis  for  decimal  multiplication,  fonaing 


iri« 


!•■ 


MI '6 


ie-|icckraa, 
■•i6 


which  stand  as  f  th  of  the  other  decimal  series  baaed  on  the  digit. 
This  is  the  agninan  system,  in  contrast  to  the  oi^guia  system,  which 
was  the  itinerary  series  (33). 

Then  a  further  modification  took  place,  to  avoid  the  tnconvenl' 
ence  of  dividing  the  foot  bi  r6|  digits,  and  a  new  digit  was  formed 
—longer  than  any  value  of  the  okl  digit— of  A  of  the  foot,  or  •760. 
so  that  the  series  ran  •       #    • 


«W».  {g""**" 


*7«lach 


f*       1*^9 


so— stsnM, 
IK 


Tspa. 


This  formation  of  the  Creek  system  (25)  is  only  an  inference  from 

the  tacts  yet  known,  for  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  prove 

It.  though  it  seems  much  the  simplest  and  most  likely  history. 

11*02     ^^"i(  ^  8O0d  reasons  for  this  digit  having  been  ex- 

t^^.y^f.  Parted  to  the  West  from  Egypt— from  the  presence  of  the 
lOA  720.  ,8.,-  ^^^^  j„  Egypj  g^j  f^^  ^^^  .yj^  j.^j  j^      jj^ 

decimal  base  of  the  Greek  lour  measure»— it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
It  in  use  in  Italy  as  a  digit,  and  multiplied  by  16  as  a  foot.  Tie  more 
so  as  the  half  of  this  foot,  or  8  digits,  is  marked  off  as  a  measure  on 
the  Egyptian  cubit  rods  (33).  Though  Quelpo  has  opposed  this  con- 
nexion (not  noticing  the  Greek  Yink  of  the  digit),  he  agrees  that  it 
is  supported  by  the  Egyptian  square  measure  of  the  plelhron,  being 
«)ual  to  the  Roman  actus  (33).  The  foot  of  11 -6  appears  probably 
first  in  the  prehistoric  and  eariy  Greek  remains,  and  is  certainly 
found  ia  Etrurian  tomb  dimensions  as  11-^9  (25).  DOrpfeld  con- 
eiders  this  as  the  Attic  foot,  and  states  the  foot  of  the  Greek  metio- 
logical  relief  at  Oxford  as  11-65  (or  11 -61.  Uultsch).  Hence  we  see 
that  It  probably  passed  from  the  East  throueh  Greece  to  Etruria, 
and  thence  became  the  standard  foot  of  Rome;  there,  though 
divided  by  the  Italian  duodecimal  system  into  n  unciae.  It  always 
maintained  its  original  16  digits,  which  are  found  marked  on  some 
of  the  foot-measures.  The  well-known  ratio  of  25:24  between  the 
12- 16  foot  and  this  wc  see  to  have  arisen  through  one  being  i  of  too 
and  the  other  16  digits— i6f  :  16  being  as  25  ;  24,  the  legal  ratio. 
The  mean  of  a  dozen  foot-measures  (1)  gives  li-6i6i*'*oo9,  and  of 
Jong  lengths  and  buildinra  li-6o7'*f*oi.  In  Britain  and  Africa, 
however,  the  Romans  used  a  rather  longer  form  (25)  of  about  11 -68, 
or  a  digit  of  *73o.  Their  series  of  measures  was — 


also 


J?^^    4-PsIaMS,    4-p(S.    S-PSMSi     iss-stxOan*     8-mnDart: 
•7J6iacli  s'so  irfta  s»i  7>6a  fS.ioo 


nods 'gtt-fV pes.      psMpa  usa-siMlail,      aiMtiiiir49-ApdfflL 


Either  from  its  Pfclaagic  or  Etrurian  use  or  from  Romans,  thb  foot 
appears  to  have  come  into  prehistoric  remains,  aa  the  circle  of 
Stonchenge  (26)  is  100  ft.  of  11 -68  across,  and  the  same  is  found 
in  one  or  two  other  cases,  f  t*6o  also  appears  as  the  foot  of  some 
medieval  English  buildings  (25). 

We  now  pass  to  units  between  which  we  cannot  state  any  con-' 
nexion. 

25' 1. — ^The  earliest  sign  of  this  cubit  is  in  a  chamber  at  Abydoa 
(44)  about  1 400  B.C.;  there,  below  the  sculptures,  the  plain  wall  b 
marked  out  by  red  designing  lines  in  spaces  of  25- 13 1** '03  in.,  whkh 
have  no  relation  to  the  sice  of  the  chamber  or  to  the  sculpture. 
They  must  therefore  have  been  marked  by  a  workman  using  a  cubit 
of  35*13.  Apart  from  medieval  and  other  \'ery  uncertain  data, 
such  as  the  Sabbath  day's  journey  being  3000  middling  paces  for 
3000  cubits,  it  appears  that  Josepnus,  using  the  Greek  or  Roman 
cubit,  gives  half  as  many  more  to  each  dimenstoit  oif  the  temple 
than  does  the  Talmud;  this  shows  the  cubit  used  in  the  Talmud 
for  temple  measures  to  be  certainly  not  under  35  in.  Evidence  of 
the  earfjr  period  is  given,  moreover,  by  the  statement  in  i  Kings 
(vii.  36)  that  the  brazen  sea  held  3000  baths;  the  bath  being  about 
3^oo  cub.  in.,  this  would  show  a  cubic  of  35  in.  The  corrupt  text  in 
CHironicles  of  3000  baths  would  need  a  still  k>nger  cubit ;  and,  if  a 
lesser  cubit  of  31-6  or  18  in.  be  taken,  the  result  for  the  sixc  of  the 
bath  would  be  impossibly  small.  For  other  lewish  cubits  see  i8-3 
and  31*6.  Oppert  (24)  concludes  from  inscnptions  that  there  was 
in  Assyria  a  royal  cubit  of  |  the  U  cuUt,  or  35*30;  and  four  monu- 
ments show  (25)  a  cubit  averaeing  35*38.  For  Persia  Queipo  (33) 
relies  on,  and  develops,  an  Arab  statement  that  the  Arab  kaskama 
cubit  was  the  royal  rereian,  thus  fixing  It  at  about  35  in.;  and  the 
Persian  guerze  at  present  is  35,  the  royal  guerze  being  1}  times  this^ 
or  37I  in.  As' a  unit  of  1*013,  decimally  multiplieo,  is  most  com- 
monly to  be  deduced  from  the  ancient  Persian  buildings,  we  may 
take  35*34as  the  nearest  apftroach  to  the  ancient  Persian  unit. 

21*6. — The  circuit  of  the  city  wall  of  Khorsabad  (24)  is  minutely 
stated  on  a  tablet  as  3^,740  ft.  (U),  and  from  the  actual  sixe  the  U 
is  therefore  10-806  in.  Hence  the  recorded  series  of  measures  on  the 
Senkereh  tablet  are  valued  (Oppert) 


^^      5M-(tMl»).    3-IT,    <->4|UU.    B-SS.    5"f»).    I8-«^    jQ*kidm. 

•    (60 -U.fc -f«>. 

-tSinck  j>         M-to         «4'S         i>9'6        M         777^         ttS,'to 

Other  units  are  the  suklum  or  iU-5*4.  and  cubit  of  3U-3i-«k 
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lANOEKT  HISTOitlCAL 


BI^Aaatbtr  ui 


._. a  lien  Kivm  tit  [ran  BnicFeriiaa  biiiti^iit>(IS].  vtiich 

lodicatc  ll'4,  nr  ilightly  leuj  Offtn'i  value  od  ItH  rxruUi  dau, 
"   »l'5S.j  Thf  E| ' -■-■-  ■■ It  15  digit,  or  ■bout 

■  (U).  ud  u'n  often 
InmHlitriKn.    The 

1  the  Ccrnu  liB.  asd 
lio  a  flnal  AjDount  ol 

It  then  b  K>  evidcK* 


lueertBialy 

n  diuloct.  b  [1 
4),  where  It  w 


£heicaK>  dS).  Itannn  19-97-  ''  i>d«ciit>Kl  by  Opperl  (H), 
in  Etcraiy  Hurca, » the  fnst  U  ol  iia  iuh  or  39'9&,  double  o[ 
I9-98[  from  which  mi  Imncd  »  ncd  of  4  gnat  iTw  isj-B,  The 
ttme  meonit  decimally  divided  u  tUo  Indicated  by  buildinra  In 
Aua  Minor  and  Syria  (U). 

!•'].— In  Penia  ■om*  biuldiiin  U  PenipoU*  aad  other  pUcea 
05)  amcotutructed  on  k  foot  cl  96,  or  util  el  ig-i;  Khile  the 
Rwdeni  Ferdaa  uU  ia  3837  «(  sXiB-iJ.  The  laiiie  ii  lound 
mcyefcaity  la  AMMnor  (zS).  averuinc  19-3:  and  il  i>  Iccawn  la 
■Miatue  *a  tb*  Pythk  loot  (U.  U)  if  9-7S.  or  1  <<  19-5.  if  C«- 
Mifaulk  rMiUy  imdentoed.  It  nay  be  ihon  by  a  naiE  (U)  oa 
Iba  a«thdi|italSbBipe'*E(yptlaB«bil-l9-ain. 

US.— Thu  ncuun  doea  not  ■»  to  brio 

and  it  may  probably  have  original   ' 

then  aa  li'SS  in  buildiaca.  HylUk^  ki'*«  »  tmi^m  ->*,*(  ■  j-j, 
■•  Ibc  "  imaU  Aiialic  loot."  Thence  it  pwml  tn'Greeix,  vhen  it 
ta  bund  (U>  aa  ti'36.  tn  RaDUa-Alivwi  nmaina  it  ia  often 
iMiidi  nibei  hiihcr,  <r  lya  •vnase  (JS).  It  Luted  in  Aiia 
anuently  dU  the  building  at  the  pdaeg  at  Maihila  Ifi.D.  610). 
lAwre  it  It  ij'U.  acoxdlng  la  the  touth  meauni  we  have  QS). 
And  It  nay  wvU  be  ihs  s^  ol  the  dik-  Stamtnili  of  36-6,  twice 
■3-j.  Foandin  Aaia  MlnDcandnonbemCreece,  itdoanotappeir 

al  Ilia  Tui^ii.  which  waa  Walimt  (oc  pechapa  iniroduDed)  h' 
DruHBwben  gDTCraar.aa  1  Igofcr  tltoo  (he  Roman  loot,  of  13-07  i 
tin  italoiciK  wai  evidently  an  ippialiaalkiB  by  an  iBcieaae  oCa 
dlliti.  to  that  tbcmaU  dSaRBo*  fcom  1}-]  w  not  wpnhnoc' 

lootpawdovntaEB^aKl,aBd'KC>n£Uthegip 

eiUnt  [ram  the  huetaiy  1 "  ■—  ' 

tbe  old  &itlidi  ndle,  at^ 
I  10  and  not  B  furlonga. 


■cam  to  brlong  to  very  early  tioiea, 
inated  In  Alia  Minor.    It  u  Couod 


«iMed  decuuUy  into  10  lutloam  100  ehdiia,  i. 
s  the  caiatan  oi  tbi*  lalhenThalf  tbe  Be!^  petlica)  we  have 
the  pmol  fli  iu  hall,  or  yaid,  seeding  to  be  luppnaied  by  natuic  ») 
in  I4.t4.  aa  "  the  vard  and  full  hand,  or  about  40  in.. — evidenuy 
S_  ^J,r.  .,..  _l-  .._..!  .ij  i!..i:.v  .^  ol  iJlJ.  which  would 
EnaLish  ayatcrn  of  loog 


iMghoiil  the  whole  country  uiddc^  in  lajo,  etpe^Uy  a 
■dWIaiMriya.ojo.  We cnnot tnppoie that iilch a lyttei 
be  invented  and  become  tOKial  in  iace  ol  the  lawg  enlecaa 


bringa  it  aa  near  aa  *■  can  now  hop*  tn  tba 
"'  certainly  to  the  jid  or  4th  ocntary,  bikI 

_:_^ ,^  fclgfc  tnNnjalo  flnlMn. 

_ %ait 

1  nohaHily  driven  out  by  tha  ii4n.  loot,  and  nimanod 
-, lea  both  agaiatt  it*  yard  and  nlle,  we  ihiHdd  need  but  ■ 

""rbe G^ leufa, erk^cTiaa dlSennt  u^.  being  1-59  BiIilA 
miloa  by  the  veiy  caacoRlant  ttiaefary  6i  the  Bordeaua  pilgrioL 
Thli  afiean  la  be  the  treat  CeMc  BMunie.  aa  oopoafd  to  the  old 
EncliiB,  or  Gcraanle,  mile.  In  the  notth-weit  0)  England  and  ia 
HUh^  mile  laMed  aa  1»  BritIA  milea  till  tgoo;  and  tbe  pertl 
of  thoae  parte  wai  eomapcadb«lr  loafer  till  tUaoei«~»  »IV 
The  "  old  London  mile  "  waa  SUM  ft.,  and  pnbabhr  th 
mile  which  wa<  nodified  10  JlSo  ft.,  oc  ■  turloogi,  aodeo  1 
BritMi  mtute  mile. 


£[>«.— Yhe.hon  waa  the  unal  maS  nandanl :  by  >  vi 
.^ve  contenCa  alated  in  bona  (I,  II,  20,  U.  U.  iOI  the  m».  ,.  .,-. 
cub.  in.  •  HS;  by  9  unmarked  pottery  metiure*  UO)  K-l^ld.  and 
divided  by  301 1^  IB  vaaei.  auppowf  mulriplea  of  hon  (1)p1>-i*"*. 
ThcK  latt  aie  probably  only  rough,  and  we  raw  tab  j^'t  cub.  m. 
•  -5.  Thia  wai  Rckooed  (JS)  to  bold  3  ntena  of  water  (uten.'.  1470 
tniiia],  which  agreea  wdt  to  the  wdghl;  but  thii  wu  probably  an 

sKu.  „:,;^;  1 1  .itil ^""  ^'" 

latloa  Btated  before  Creek  tl 

(Tbrtian)  ia  the  •■  pat  Tbdan  i 
In  Ptnlemaietimealhr""'- 

^nTT^orHi— '- 


h  ' "AT' 

compkiely. 
mumplea  w 


E  artaba  (ijiA-),  tnodified  fn 


(Didymin),  but  i  waa  the  uwal  unit  (name  naknown),  and  thia 
i^a^divkMdown  to  A  ottIi  attiha  (3S)— thui  peodocing  by  f, 
aitaba  a  working  aquivileni  to  the  BMei  and  eoitanBa  <3S}.  Abo 
a  new  Roman  annba  (i:iidymutj  of  iMv  waa  brought  in.  Beiide 
the  cquivalenB  of  (be  boo  to  s  uten*  weight  vt  water.  tlM  mathe- 
matical papyiua  (M)  fivei.s  beaha-|  euMe  cubit  (RevillDul'a 
interpiTtatioa  of  lUa  aa  I  culut*  ia  tmpoHible  geometncaDy;  ere 


_,.. for  data);  iWi  ia  very  dmeordaac.  bnt  it  ia  veiy 

unlikely  (or  3  to  be  intmduced  ia  an  Egyptian  dsivatian.  and 
probaUy  therelani  only  •  woikint  eqnivaleat.  Tbe  other  ratio  ol 
Revilkntt  and  llalt>ch.^hoBa-cnbit*>iacen^aiyappnHlniale. 


probably  tbercic 
^evilkntt  and  Haltach.ua  bon 
^ria,  PtltiUmf  a^JSityUiii 

ovn,  none  o{  the  wtileia  an  befoev  tba  Roman  psicid,  and  many 

are  rowh  9,  M.  U),  bdng  baiadaalhc  workiaa  equit^oa  ef 

d  rawn  Inctiooal  atalemenla  which  nm  nore  accurate  than  (bey  are. 
Thia,hewever.ihow>(heb«(htsbeabaul>eoocub.ia.  Theteare 
two  better  dau  U)  o(  Epiphanina  and  TbccaloRI— Aide  nadimaut 
-i{  hatha,  and  ■atoo  (tbalh)-  if  nodiii  tbeee giKC about  >M0 and 
«6ocob-in-  The  beat  datum  iiuijoaetliui  Mai.  iiL  15.  j),  where 
iobntha-41  Attic  or  31  Sidlian  mcdimnl,  foi  which  it  ia  agreed  we 
muit  lead  nwdii  (U);  hence  the  bath-ljoo  cub-  in.  Thui  tkeie 
three  diflerent  reckoninga  agree  ckncly,  but  all  equally  depend  on  the 
Gieek  and  Roman  standaidi,  which  aie  not  well  fivd.  Tbe  Sicilian 
modiuaherciart' vihghtly  uoder  1.  of  lbebalh,and  loprotiabiya 
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Aiaicwiantof  the|faalher«»ian«f  Pboenicu.  One  dote  datwn, 

if  trustworthy,  would  be  log  of  water  "  Aisynan  mina  «•.  Inth  about 

3200  cub.  in.   The  rabbinical  statement  of  cub.  cubit  of  a  l  '^  hokUng 

Xio  logs  puts  the  bath  at  about  22sq  cub.  ia.;  their  lof-nieaMire, 

holding  SIX  hen's  eggs,  shows  it  to  be  over  cather  than  under  this 

amount ;  but  their  reckoning  of  bath  « |  cubit  cubed  is  but  approai- 

nate;  by  31-5  it  is  i340»  by  a5*i  it  is  1990  cubic  in.   The  earliest 

Hebrew  system  was^ 

a«.      ♦»kihJ....^|...a^Ma.  C|.ibsth.»>,-^«>iMW    yt. 

.  .        ..-"""^ l.'^'     C    wh*  J    ^^Xvtkm—dKf, 

jrcabwh.      ti9  tjo  aflls    *  «joo  as.0M 

'Issarfin  ("  tenth-deal ")  is  aho  called  gomer.   The  log  and  kab  are 
not  found  till  the  Uter  writings;  but  the  ratw  of  hia  to  *issar6n  is 

tractically  fixed  in  early  times  by  the  proportions  in  Num.  xv.  4*9. 
;piphanius  sutiqg  great  hin  >  1 8  xestct.  and  hoi/  hui «  9,  must  refer 
to  Syrian  xestes,  eaual  to  24  and  12  Roman;  this  makes  holy  hin  as 
above,  and  neat  nin  a  double  hin,  ut.  seah  or  saton.  Hia  other 
statements  01  saton  ■■56  or  50  aextaria  remain  unexplained,  unless 
this  be  an  error  for  bath>s6  or  50  Syr,  aext.  and  .*.  ""2290  or  2560 
cub.  in.  The  wholesale  theory  oTRevillout  (35)  that  all  Hebrew  and 
Syrian  measures  were  doubled  by  the  Ptolemaic  revision,  while 
retaining  the  same  names,  rests  entirely  on  the  resemblance  of  the 
names  apet  and  epha,  and  of  log  to  the  Coptic  and  fate  measure  lok. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  against  accepting  this^  besides  the  iift- 
probobility  of  such  a  change. 

The  Phoenician  and  old  Carthaginian  system  was  (18)— 

3r«iib.ia.  i<i  740  »ajKQ 

valuing  them  by  51  Sicilian  ^41  Attic  roodii  OoKphus,  above). 

The  old  Syrian  system  was  (It)— 

OBtyl*.   a«abrr.aHUa    iS->asbiUia«rsrtaa,    i|««olUtlHa,   ••hrtlMrtahs; 
■I  oab.  IB.  41  340  1 110  taj» 

also 

Sjft.-matm,      45-buA.      i*acint«tor  uUba. 
41  iBSB  STca 

The  later  or  Srieuddan  system  was  (1$)— 

eotyte^         a  -  Sirr.  sestet,      •»-  Syr.  ■ttretct. 


ta 


the  Syrian  being  1 1  Roman  sextarii. 
The  Babylonian  system  was  very  vmilar  (18) — 

CD,  4-<a|Mtte.{,|.    .,.,*».      le-keocr.      i-i 
ttcab.Ia.      ija  tgto  i^SB  ajjfeo  fa<loo 

The  approximate  value  from  capitba«*9  Attic  choenices  CXenophon) 
warrants  us  in  taking  the  achane  as  fixed  in  the  foUowiqg  syctem, 
which  pUccs  ft  dosdy  in  accord  with  the  preceding. 

In  Persia  Hultsch  states— 


74*4CBbLiB. 


.48  *iftab*.   4ol_, 
I99S  JS70  l4<ilko 


the  absolute  values  beii^  fixed  by  artaba«>5l  Attic  choenices 
(Herod.  L  192).  The  mans  of  the  Pbntic  system  is  |  of  the  above, 
and  the  Macedonian  and  Naxian  maris  ^  of  the  Pontic  (18).  By 
the  theory  of  maris"* I  of  20*6'  it  is  I7S5*«  by  maris* Assyrian 
talent,  iSfio,  in  pUce  01  1850  or  1980  sutea  above;  hence  the  more 
tikelv  thewy  ot  weight,  rather  than  cubit*  connrxloa  is  nearer  to 
the  (acta. 

Aeguutam  Sysitm,—'Tlm  is  so  called  from  accocdiog  with  the 
AegiMtan  weight.  The  absolute  data  are  all  draendent  on  the  Attic 
and  Roman  systems,  as  there  are  no  monttroental  data.  The  series  of 
names  is  the  same  aa  in  the  Attic  system  (18).    The  valuca  are 

I  i  Xtbe  Attic  f  Athenacus,  Theophrastus,  Ac)  (2, 18),  or  more  ck)sely 

I I  to  12  times  f  of  Attic.  Hence,  the  Attic  cotyle  being  I7>5  cub.  in., 
the  Aeginetan  is  about  25*7.  Tbe  Boeotian  system  (18)  included  the 
achane;  if  this  *  Persian^  tnen  cotyle«>a4<7.  Or,  separately  through 
the  Roman  system,  the  mnasis  of  Cyprus  (18)*  170  sextarii;  then 
the  cotyle  •■  24*8.  By  the  theory  of  the  metretcs  odng  i|  talents 
Aninetan,  the  ootyle  would  be  3^•i  to  24*7  cub-  In.  by  the  actual 
weights,  which  have  tended  to  deorase.  Probably  then  2S>o  is  the 
best  approximation.  By  the  theory  (18)  of  2  metretcs* cube  of  the 
|8'67  cubit  from  the  12*45  foot,, the  cotyle  woukl  be  about  25*4. 
within  '4;  but  then  such  a  cubit  is  unknown  among  measures,  and 
not  likely  to  be  formed,  aa  12-4  is  |  of  20-6.  The  Aeginetan  s^em 
then  was — 

ootjrlci,      4"^oeak,  |JX 
t5  cob.  b.  loe 

This  was  the  system  of  Spsirta,  of  Boeotia  (where  the  aporryma 
*4  choenices,  the  0(4>hinus*6  choenices,  and  saites  or  saton  or 
hecteus*2  aporrymae,  while  30  medimni  *achanc,  evidently 
Asiatic  connexions  throughout)i  and  of  Cyprus  (where  a  choea* 
Cyprian  nedimnusi  of  which  5*medtmnua  of  Salapus,  of  -whkh  2 
•■mnasia  (18) 

Altic  or  Usual  Cretk  Syttim,-— The  absolute  value  of  this  system 
is  far  from  certain.  The  best  data  are  three  stone  slabs,  each  with 
several  standard  volumes  cut  in  them  (11, 18),  and  two  named  vasoa. 
The  value  of  the  cotyle  from  the  Naxian  slab  is  is>a  (best,  others 
I4'6-I9'6);  from  a  vase  about  166;  from  the  Pknidum  slab  17*1 
(var.  itS*2~i8*2);  from  a  Capuan  vase  17*8;  from  the  Ganus  slab 
17*8  (var.  17— 18')-   From  these  we  may  take  17*5  as  a  fair  approxi- 


It  is  Buppoacd  that  die  Pkaatkeiaic^ 

;  tius  would  show  a  co^le  of  I4'a-i7>i.  The  theories  of 
connexion  give,  for  the  value  of  the  ootyle,  metretes* Aeginetan 
talent,  .*.  is*4-l6^;  metres  t  of  ia<i6  cubed,  .%i6-6;  metretes*!} 
of  I2'i6  cubed,  .%  |6*8:  mcdimnus—a  Attic  talents,  hecteus*ao 
nuaae,  chocnix*3|  aiBae^  .*.  16*75;  nietictes*3  cub.  ^^thami 
(k  cubit-9*l<),  .%  17-5;  6  nBetreces»a  ft.  of  I3«45  cubed,  .*.  17-8 
cubb.  in.  for  cotyle^  But  probably  aa  good  theories  could  be  found  for 


auy  other  amount;  and  certaaal/  thetacts  ahould  not  be  set  aahle^  aa 
ery  author  has  doocw  m  favour  of  soose  ( 


cvciyauthor  has  doocw  in  favour  of  soose  one  of  half  a  doaea 
theories.     The  eystem  of  multiples  waa  for  liquid*—  ^ 


reodkisk 


tfl 


4*4 


«T$ 


with  the  tetartoa  (8*8),  a«ootyle^  2 
the  Roman  system,    r  or  dry 


u*a 

•XO  SfSO 

(35>),  introduced  f roes 


.       a-hscis^       •-! 

sTscab^b.  trt  to  Sto  aste 

with  the  xestes^  and  auiplioreua  (1680)  >|  medimnua,  from  the 
Roman  systeoa.  The  various  late  provioaal  systema  of  diviskm 
arc  beyond  our  pwstnt  scope  (18). 

Sydnm  •/  (ryMsmii.— A  qrstem  differing  vidcfy  both  in  uidts  and 
names  from  the  peeoeding  ia  found  on  the  standard  slab  of  Gythium 
in  the  southern  Nopoonesua  (IZssi.  Arch.,  1872).  Writen  have 
unified  it  with  the  Attic,  but  it  b  ctockledly  larger  ia  its  unit,  giviqg 
19*4  (var.  X9>x-I9>8)  for  the  aupposed  oatyle.    Its  ayatcoa  i»— 


4-' 


SIS 


4-' 


ess 


J-f»). 
srg* 


And  with  this  agrees  a  pottery  cylindrical  vessel,  with  oflksal  stamp 
on  it  (4HMOZION,  &C.),  and  oaving  a  fine  black  line  traced  round 
the  inside,  near  the  top,  to  show  its  limit;  this  seems  to  be  probably 
very  accurate,  and  contains  58-5  cub.  in.,  closely  agreeing  with  the 
cotyle  of  C^tum.  It  has  been  described  (Rev.  Arch.,  1872)  aa  aa 
Attic  choenix.  Gythium  bdng  the  southern  port  of  Greece,  tt  seems 
not  too  far  to  connect  this  58  cub.  in.  with  the  double  of  thcEgyptiaa 
hon  *58*4,  as  it  is  different  from  cvny  other  Greek  system. 

Awwa  System, — ^The  oelebnted  l^mesian  standard  congius  of 
bronae  of  Ve^Muian,  '*  mensucae  exactae  in  Capitolk>  P.  X.,  "  oonf 
tains  206«7  cub.  in.  (2),  and  hence  the  ampoora  1654.  By  the 
sextariua  of  Dresden  (2)  the  amphora  is  1695;  by  the  oongius  of 
Ste  Genevieve  (2)  1700  cub.  in.;  and  by  the  pouderarium  measures 
at  Pompeii  (33)  1540  to  1840,  or  about  1620  for  a  mean.  So  the 
Farnesian  congius,  or  about  1650,  may  best  be  adopted.  The 
system  for  liquid  was — 

t^wpMni, 
atiio 


Scab.  in. 


4«i 


M4 


B'S 


for  dry  measure  iC  scxtnrii •■modiua,  550  cub.  in.;  and  to  both 
systems  were  added  from  the  Attic  the  cjrathus  (2*87).  acetabulum 
(4*3)  and  hemina  (1 7*2  cubw  In.).  The  Roman  theory  of  the  amphoca 
being  the  cubic  foot  makes  it  IS69  cub.  in.,  or  deckledly  less  than  the 
actual  measures;  the  other  tneory  of  ita  containing  80  librae  of 
water  would  make  it  1575  by  the  commercial  or  1605  by  the  monetaiy 
libra — again  too  low  for  the  measurca.  Both  of  these  theories  tber» 
fore  are  rather  working  equivalents  than  original  derivations;  or  at 
least  the  interrelation  waa  allowed  to  become  far  from  exact. 

indioM  and  Ckinest  Systems.-— On  the  andent  Indian  system  sea 
NuHtismata  Orientaliat  new  ed.,  L  24;  on  the  andeat  Chinese,  Naturgt 
XXX.  565.  and  xxkv.  318. 

Standards  op  Wsicht. —  For  these  we  have  far  more  complete 
data  than  for  volumes  or  even  lengths,  and  can  ascertain  in  many 
cases  the  nature  of  the  variations,  and  thev  type  in  each  place. 
The  main  series  on  which  we  shall  rely  here  are  those~>(i)  from 
Anuria  (38)  about  800  B.C. ;  (2)  from  the  eastern  Delta  of  Egypt 
(20)  (Deienneh);  (3)  from  western  Delu  (28)  (Naocratis);  (4)  from 
Memphb  (44)--4ll  these  about  the  6th  century  B.C,  and  therefore 
before  much  interference  from  the  decreasing  coin  standards;  (5) 
from  Cntdus;  (6)  from  Athens;  (7)  from  Corfu;  and  (8)  from  Italy 
(British  Museum)  (44).  As  otherooUections  are  but  a  fraction  of  tfaie 
whole  of  these,  ami  are  much  less  compkiely  examined^  little  if  any 
good  would  be  done  by  indudine  them  ui  the  combined  resultsi 
though  for  special  types  or  inscripSons  they  will  be  mentioned. 

144  grainsL— -The  Egyptian  unit  was  the  kat,  which  varied  between 
is8  and  15s  grains  (28.29).  There  were  several  families  or  varictiea 
within  this  range,  at  least  m  the  Delta,  probably  five  or  six  in  all  (29). 
The  original  pboea  and  dates  of  these  cannot  yict  be  fixed,  except  for 
the  fewest  type  of  138-140  greina;  this  behwged  to  Hdiopolts  (7).  as 
two  weights  (3$)  inscribed  of  "  the  treasury  of  An  "  show  139-9  and 
I40>4,  while  a  plain  one  from  there  gives  138-8;  the  variety  147;;*I49 
may  belong  to  HermopoBs  (35).  acoonding  to  an  inscribed  weight. 
The  nameaof  the  kat  and  tema  are  fixed  by  being  found  on  weights^ 
the  visa  fagr  inscriptions;  the  t 


f«).      BO-kst. 

t4^fl»  14* 


■OtCB. 


ie«tma. 


The  teroa  is  the  same  name  as  the  large  wheat  measure  (35),  which 
was  worth  30,000  to  19,000  grains  of  copper,  according  to  Ptolemaic 
receipts  and  accounts  (Ba.  Eg^  1881,  ij^),  and  therefore  very 
likely  worth  10  utens  of  copper  in  earlier  times  when  metals  were 
scarcer.  The  kat  was  regularly  divided  into  10 ;  but  another  division, 
for  the  sake  of  interrelation  with  another  system,  was  in  i  and|. 
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rody  found  except  in  t&e  eastern  Delta,  whore  it  b  commoB 
29);  and  it  U  known  from  a  papyrus  (SS)  to  be  a  Syrian  weight. 
The  uten  is  found  •«-6>a4S,  in  Upper  Efypt  (rare)  (M).  Another 
division  (in  a  papyrus)  (38)  is  a  silver  weinit  of  ^  kat  ■•about  M-» 
perhaps  the  Babylonian  siglus  of  86.  The  uten  was  also  btnarily 
dividra  into  I38  peks  of  gold  in  Ethiopia;  thb  may  refer  to  another 
standard  (see  129)  (13).  The  Ptolemaic  ooppcr  coinage  is  on  two 
baaea'--the  uten,  binarily  divided,  and  the  Ptolemaic  five  shekels 
(ioSo)t  niao  binarily  divided.  (This  result  is  from  a  Inrmr  number 
than  other  students  Itave  used,  and  study  by  diagrams.)  The  theory 
(3)  of  the  derivation  of  the  uten  from  ify»  cubic  cubit  of  water 
would  fix  it  at  1472,  which  is  adoordaiit ;  but  these  soems  no  authority 
either  in  volumes  or  weights  for  taking  1500  utens.  Another  theory 
(3)  derives  the  uten  from  f  ^  of  the  cubic  cubit  of  24  digits,  or  better 
I  of  20-6y,  that,  however,  will  only  fit  the  vciy  lowest  variety  of  the 
uten,  while  there  is  00  evidence  of  tba  existence  of  such  a  cubit. 
The  kat  is  not  unusual  in  Syria  (44),  and  among  the  haematite 
weights  of  Troy  (44)  ate  nine  examjrfes,  average  144,  but  not  of  ex- 
treme varietiea. 
120  or*.  •  2Sa  irro.  "^^  S^^^t  Standard  of  Babylonia  became  the 
TTtti^i*  <«v  P««»t  of  «vefal  other  systems;  and  itself 
aiSkomT*  •"**  *'*  derivatives  became  more  widely  spread 
^^'^^*  than  any  other  standard.  It  was  known  in  two 
fotms    one  system  (24)  of ~- 

■in.      te'AUr,      6«ibcUI.      te««toM^      f-adJUNk.      Ce-talcnt; 
•ifiW*  ai-s  i>9  090  ns9  4AS.0Q0 

and  the  other  system  double  of  this  in  each  stage  except  the  talent. 
These  two  systems  are  distinctly  named  on  the  weights,  anU  are 
known  now  as  the  light  and  heavy  Assyrian  systems  (19,  24).  (It 
is  better  to  avoid  the  name  Babylonian,  as  it  has  other  mcaiilngs 
also.)  There  arc  no  weights  dated  before  the  Assyrian  bronze  Hon 
weights  (9,  17.  19.  38)  of  the  i  ith  to  8th  centuries  B.C.  Thirteen 
of  this  class  average  ta7*2  for  the  shekel;  9  haematite  barrel-shaped 
weights  (38)  give  128-3;  16  stone  duck-weights  (38).  126-5.  A 
heavier  value  is  shown  by  the  precious  metals^the  gold  plates 
from  Khorsabad  '""*    *  *  ""* ''        ''*  ^^~       '         '"*  '"* 

of  Pbrsia  1 
is  the  system 

Euboic,  by  Pollux* 70  minae  Attic,  by  Ac>ian*72  minae  Attic,  and, 
therefore,  about  470,000  grains.  In  tgypt  this  is  foand  largely  at 
Naucratis  (28.  29),  and  less  commonly  At  Dcfennch  (29).  In  both 
places  the  distribution,  a  high  typt  of  129  and  a  lower  of  127,  is  like 
the  monetary  and  trade  varieties  above  noticed;  while  a  smaller 
number  of  examples  are  found,  fewer  and  fewer,  down  to  118  grains. 
At  Memphis  (44)  the  shekel  is  scarcdy  knqpm,  aad  a  i  nrina  weight 
was  there  converted  into  another  standard  (of  200).  A  few  barrel 
weights  are  found  at  Kamak,  and  several  egg*shapcd  shekel  weights 
at  Gebelen  (44) ;  ahK>  two  cubokl  weighu  from  there  (44)  of  1  and  10 
utens  are  marked  as  6  and  60,  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  unit  buy 
the  heavy  shekel,  giving  245.  Huksch  refers  to  Egyptian  gold  rings 
of  Dynasty  XVI II.  of  125  grains.  That  this  unit  penetrated  far  to  the 
south  in  eariy  times  is  shown  by  the  tribute  of  Ku^  (34)  in  Dynasty 
XVIII.;  this  is  of  801,  1443  and  23,741  kat8,or  15  and  27  manehs 
and  7|  talents  when  reduced  bothis  system.  And  the  later  Ethiopic 
gold  unit  of  the  pek  (7),  or  rh  of  the  uteo,  waa  io*8  or  more,  and  may 
therefore  be  the  |  sikhir  or  obolos  of  21-5.  But  the  fraction  rii •  or  a 
continued  binary  division  repeated  sevtn  times,  is  such  a  likely  mode 
of  rude  subdivision  that  little  stress  can  ba  laid  so  thia.  In  later 
tiroes  in  ^ypt  a  class  of  large  glasa  scarsba  for  fuoetary  purposes 
seem  to  be  adjusted  to  the  shekel  (30).  Whether  this  system  or  the 
Phoenician  01  22a  grains  was  that  of  the  Hebrews  is  uncertain. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  Maccabean  times  and  onward  218 
was  the  shdiel;  but  the  nse  of  the  word  darkemdn  by  Eara  and 
Nehemiah,  aad  the  probabilities  of  their  case,  point  to.the  daiag^ 
maneh,  1^  maneh  or  shekel  of  Assyria;  and  the  mention  of  i  shekel 
by  Nehemiah  as  poll  tax  nearly  proven  that  the  129  aad  not  218 
grains  is  intended,  as  218  is  not  divisible  by  3.  But  the  Maccabean 
use  of  218  may  have  been  a  reversioo  to  the  older  shekel :  and  thia  is 
strongly  shown  by  the  fraction  i  shekel  (1  Sam.  ix.8),  the  continual 
mention  of  large  deeinml  numbers  of  shekels  in  the  eaiiaer  book^ 
and  the  certain  fact  of  too  sbekek  being  >raioa.  This  would  all  be 
against  the  129  or  258  ihekcl,  and  for  the  218  or  224.  Theoe  is, 
however,  one  good  datum  if  it  can  be  trusted:  300  talents  of  silver 
(2  Kings  xviiL  14)  are  8tt>  takota  on  Sennacherib's  cylinder  (34), 
while  the  30  ulents  of  gold  is  the  same  in  both  aoooonts.  Eight 
hundred  talents  on  the  Assyrian  silver  standani  would  be  26^— or 
roundly  300— talents  on  the  heavy  trade  or  goU  system,  which  is 
therefore  probably  the  Hebrew.  Probably  the  129  and  224  systems 
coexisted  tn  the  country;  but  on  the  whole  it  seemamore  lixefy  that 
J  29  or  rather  zjcS  grains  was  the  Hebiew  shekel  before  the  Ptoieinak: 
times — especially  as  the  100  ahekelato  the  mina  is  paralleled  by  the 


Hkely  that  the  weights  riioiAd  have  eome  with  these.  From  the 
east  this  unit  passed  to  A»a  Minor:  and  rix  multiples  of  2  to  20 
iliekcls,(av.  127)  are  found  among  the  haematite  weights  of  Troy 
(44),  including  the  oldest  of  them.    On  the  Aegean  coast  i:  often 


following  Persian  system  (Hultsch) — 

^^  .  {  so^B^M  .         4o<*talcat  of  BsU 
""*?io-  .  .    miM fe-tdeiitortfvK, 

the  Hebrew  system  being 

gcr»h,        M— •Mtd.        loe^numh.        jo*talnt, 
ti-VgiS.  i$8r  as  Joe  Tf4vooo 

and,  considering  that  the  two  Hebrew  cubits  are  the  Babylonian  and 
Fenian  units,  and  the  volumes  are  also  Babykmian,  it  la  the  more 


Syria,  and  also  on  the  Euxine,  leaden  weight, 
of  Antioch  (3),  Callatia  and  Tomis  being  known  (38).  The  mean 
of  these  eastern  weights  is  7700  for  the  miiui,  or  1 28.  Bat  the  leaden 
weights  of  the  west  (44)  from  Chrfu,  &c.,  average  7«8(>,  or  126-A:  this 
standard  was  kept  up  at  Cycicus  in  trade  k>ng  after  it  was  lost  in 
coinage.  At  Connth  the  unft  was  evidently  the  Assyrian  and  not  the 
Attic,  being  129-6  at  the  earliest  (17)  (though  modified  to  double 
Attic,  or  133,  later)  and  being  -f  3,  and  not  into  2  drachms.  And  this 
agrees  with  the  mina  being  repeatedly  found  at  Corcyra,  and  with  the 
snme  standard  passing  to  the  Italian  coinage  (17)  similar  in  weight,  and 
in  division  into  f-~^^^  heaviest  coinages  (17)  down  to  4Xto  B.C.  CTerifta, 
Velia,  Sybaris,  Posidonia.  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  &c.)  being  none 
over  126,  while  later  on  many  were  adjusted  to  the  Attic,  and  rose  to 
134.  Six  disk  weights  from  Carthage  (44)^  show  1 26.  1 1  is  usually  the 
case  that  a  unit  lasts  later  in  trade  than  in  coinage:  and  the  promin* 
ence  of  this  standard  in  Italy  may  show  how  it  is  that  this  mtna  (t8 
tinciae  ^7400)  was  known  as  the  ^*  lulic  "  in  the  days  ol  Galen  and 
DbscoridCB  (2). 

19«  BM  A  variation  on  the  main  system  was  made  by  forming  a 
irSr  tnina  of  so  shekels.  ThU  is  one  of  the  Persian  aeries  (gtOd), 
*»^""-  and  the  ^  of  the  Hebrew  serieTnoted  above.  But  it  is 
most  striking  when  it  is  found  in  the  mina  form  which  distinguishes 
it.  Eleven  weights  from  Syria  and  Cnidus  (44)  (of  the  curious 
type  with  two  breasts  on  a  rectangular  bkxk)  shown  mina  of  6250 
(125*0)':  and  it  is  ungular  that  thb  class  b  exactly  like  weights 
of  the  224  system  found  with  it,  but  yet  quite  distinct  in  stanoard. 
The  same  passed  into  Italy  and  Corfu  (44).  averaging  6000  divided 
in  Italy  into  unciae  (^).  and  scripulae  (7^)1  ^nd  called  litn  (in 
Corfu?).  It  is  known  in  the  coinage  of  Hatria  (18)  as  6320.  And 
a  strange  division  of  the  shekel  in  10  (probably  therefore  connected 
with  this  decimal  mina)  is  shown  by  a  series  of  bronxe  weuhts  (44) 
with  four  curved  sides  and  marked  with  drdes  (British  Museum. 

?lace  unknown),  which  may  be  Romano-Gallic,  averaging  125  -i- 10. 
'his  whole  class  seems  to  cling  to  sites  of  Phoenician' trade,  and  to 
keep  clear  of  Greece  and  the  north— perhaps  a  Phoenician  form  of  the 
129  system,  avoiding  the  sexagesimal  multiples. 

If  thb  unit  have  any  connexion  with  the  kat,  it  b  that  a  kat  of 
gold  b  worth  15  sbekeb  or  |  mina  of  silver;  this  agreea  well  with 
the  range  of  both  units,  only  it  must  be  remembeied  that  120  waa 
used  as  gold  unit',  and  another  silver  unit  deduced  from  it.  More 
likely  then  the  147  and  129  units  originated  independenUy  in  ^gypt 
and  Babylonia. 

86  ms.  ^^^  *^9  Kntn>  of  gold  waa  adopted  an  equal  value 
■JgJTr  of  silver- 1720,  on  the  proportion  oC  1: 13 J,  and  thb 
JtT%L,  was  divided  in  10-172— which  was  used  eftner  ia 
510,000.  ^1^1^  f^,,^  ^  i^g  i^^if  ^  1^^^  known  as  the  siglua  07). 

Such  a  proportion  b  indicated  in  Num.  vii., where  theeotdspoon  of 
10  shekels  iscqual  in  value  to  the  bowl  of  I30<hekels,  or  double  tl'at  of 
70,  i.e.  the  silver  vessels  were  200  and  100  sigli.  The  silver  plates  at 
Khorsabad  (18)  we  find  to  be  80  sigli  of  84*6.  The  Persbn  silver 
coinage  shows  about  86-0:  the  danak  was  t  of  this  or  28-7,  Xcno> 
phon  and  others  state  it  at  about  84.  As  a  monetaty  weight  it  scrms 
to  have  spread,  periiaps  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the  Persian 
dominion;  it  varies  from  I74>  downwards,  usually  167,  in  Aredus, 
Cilicb  and  on  to  the  Aegean  coast,  m  Lydia  and  in  Maoedonb  (17). 
The  silver  bare  found  at  Troy  avenging  2744^  or  i  mina  of  8232,  hat'e 
been  attributed  to  this  unit  (17) ;  but  no  division  of  the  mina  in  |  b 
to  be  expected,  and  the  average  is  rather  tow.  T%ro  haematite  weighu 
from  Troy  (44)  riiow  86  and  87-2.  The  mean  from  leaden  weights 
of  Chios,  Tencdos  (44),  Ac.,  is  8430.  A  duck-webht  of  Camiros, 
probably  eariy,  gives  8480;  the  same  passed  on  to  Greece  and  luly 
(17).  averaging  86to;  but  m  Italv  it  was  divided,  like  all  other  units, 
into  unciae  and  scripulae  (44).  ft  is  perhaps  found  in  Etnirbn  coin- 
age as  t7S't72  (17).  By  the  Romans  it  was  used  on  the  Danube  (18). 
two  weights  of  the  first  legion  there  showing  8610;  and  thb  b  the 
mina  of  20  unciae  (8400)  named  by  Roman  writers.    The  cystem 
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A  derivation  from  thb  was  the  f  of  172,  or  57-3.  tfie  so<aIkd 
Phocaean  drachma,  equal  in  silver  value  to  the  /«  of  the  gold  258 
grains.  It  was  used  at  Phocacn  as  58JS,  and  parsed  to  the  colonics 
of  Posidonia  and  Velia  as  59  or  1 18.  The  colony  of  Massilia  brought 
it  into  Gaul  as  S8-2-54-Q, 

224  im   "^^^  <^^  "***^  (commonly  called  Phoenician)  h  derived 

77TJJJ7  from  the  129  system  can  haidly  be  doubted,  both  being 

ll'J^zl    so  intimately  assocbted  in  Syria  and  Asb  Minor.    The 

072,000.  fpia^io^  is  238  :  229  ::9:8:  but  the  exact  form  in  which 

the  descent  took  place  is  not  settled:  /i  or  12^  of  gold  b  worth 

57  of  silver  or  a  drachm,  \  of  230  (or  by  trade  weights  127  and  226): 

otherwise,  deriving  it  from  the  silver  weight  of  86  already  formed, 

the  drachm  b  \  ofthe  sUter,  172,  or  double  of  the  Persian  danak  of 

28-7,  and  the  sacred  unit  of  Didyma  in  Ionia  was  this  half -drachm. 

27:  or  thirdly,  what  is  indicatea  by  the  Lydbn  coinage  (17),  86  of 
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toid«B9cqiialtoilsoofHlver.salMlaeh«r  Amina.  Other  pio- 
pooed  derivBtkms  frooi  the  Icat  or  pek  are  not  aatialactory.  In  actual 
ttic  this  unit  vamd  greatly:  at  Kaucratia  (39)  there  are  groupa  of  it 
at  aai.  aaj  and  othen  down  to  ao8:  thiais  the  eariicit  form  in  which 
we  can  etudy  it,  aad  the  oarreaponding  values  to  these  are  13P  and 
ia6k or  the  gold  aod  trade  varfetiea  of  tne  Babylooian,  while  the  lower 
tail  down  to  ao8  oorresponda  to  the  ehekcl  down  to  1 18,  which  ie  juet 
what  ia  found.  Hence  the  224  unit  aeema  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  129,  after  the  main  families  or  types  of  that  had  arisen.  It  ia 
scarcer  at  Defeoaeb  (29)  and  cfuw  at  Memphis  (44).  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  however,  it  Uxame  the  great  unit  of  Egypt,  a/id  is  very 
prominent  in  ^  the  later  literature  in  consequence  (18|  3S).    The 


sign  in  the  papyri)  (35)  was  of  5  shekels,  or  1090;  it  arose  about  440 
B.C.,  aad  became  after  160  B.c.  a  weight  unit  for  copper.  In  Syria,  as 
early  as  the  15th  century  B.C.,  the  tribute  of  the  Rutcnnu,  of  Nana* 
raina,  Megidoo,  Anaukasa,  &c.  (34),  is  00  a  ba«sof  454*^84  kats,  or 
100  sheketo  (^  talent)  of  236  grains.  The  commonest  weight  at 
Troy  (44)  b  tlw  shekel.  avcragiBg  224.  la  coinage  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  units  in  early  times;  from  Phoenicia,  round  the  coast 
to  Macedonia,  it  is  predominant  (17) ;  at  a  maximum  of  230  ( lalysus). 
it  is  in  Macedonia  224,  but  seldom  exceeds  220  elsewhere,  the  earliest 
Lydian  of  the  7th  century  being  219,  and  the  general  average  of  coins 
218.    The  system 
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From  the  Phoenician  coinage  it  was  adopted  for  the  Maccabean. 
It  is  needless  to  give  the  contmual  evidenoo  of  this  being  the  later 
Jewish  shekel,  both  from  coins  (max.  323)  and  writers  (2,  18,  33) ; 
the  Question  of  the  eariy  shekel  we  have  notked  already  under  129. 
In  Pnoenkta  and  Asia  Minor  the  mina  was  specially  made  in  the 
form  with  two  breasts  (44),  19  such  weights  averaging  5600  (•224): 
and  thence  it  passed  into  Greece,  more  in  a  double  value  of  11. 300 
(«224).  From  Phoenicta  this  naturally  became  the  main  Punic 
unit;  a  bronae  weight  from  lol  (18).  marked  100,  gives  a  drachma 
of  56  or  5^  (234-228) ;  and  a  Punic  inscription  (18)  names  38  drachmae 
—35  Attic,  and  .».  57  to  59  grains  (338-236) ;  while  a  probably  later 
series  of  8  marble  disks  from  Carthage  (44)  show  308,  but  vary  from 
197  to  234.  In  Spain  it  was  33G  to  3 16  in  diflPerent  series  (17),  and 
it  IS  a  (question  whether  the  Nfassiliote  drachmae  of  58-55  are  not 
Phoeniaan  rather  than  Pbocaic.  In  Italy  this  mina  became 
naturalized,  and  formed  the  "  Italic  mina  '*  of  Hero.  Prtscian,  &c.; 
also  its  double,  the  mina  of  26  unclae  or  10,800,  ■■  50  shekels  of  216: 
the  average  of  42  weights  gives  ^390  (<K3t<}'6),  and  it  was  divided 
both  into  100  drachmae,  and  also  in  the  Italu:  mode  of  12  unciae  and 
288  scripulae  (44).  The  talent  was  of  t30  minae  ctf  5400,  or  3000 
shekels,  shown  by  the  talent  from  Hereulaneum,  ta,  660,000  and  by 
the  weight  inscribed  pondo  cxxv.  li^.  135  Ubrae)  TALBNTt>ii 
siCLORVM.  iii.,  i.e.  talent  of  3000  shekels  (2)  (tne  M  being  omitted; 
just  as  EjMphamas  describes  this  talent  as  135  librae,  or  9  («o) 
nomtsmata.  for  9000).  This  gives  the  same  approximate  ratio  ^: 
100  to  the  libra  as  the  usual  drachma  reckoning.  The  Alexandrian 
talent  of  Fcstus,  13,000  denarii,  is  the  same  talent  agAin.  It  is 
believed  that  this  mina  ••-13  unciae  by  the  Romans  is  the  origin  of 
the  Arabic  rati  of  t3  Gkfyas,  or  ^spo  gnrins  (33),  which  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  by  Harun  al-Rashid  to  Chariciriagne,  and  so  to  have 
originated  the  French  monetary  pound  of  S<^  grains.  But,  as  thb 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  EngH^  monetary  pound,  or  tower 
pound  of  5400,  which  was  in  use  earlier  (sec  Saxon  coins),  it  seems 
more  likelv  that  this  pound  (which  is  common  in  Roman  weights) 
was  dircctlv  inherited  from  the  Roman  civilization. 
gQ  ^^  Another  unit,  which  has  scarcely  been  recognized  in 
"JJ^Tr  metrology  hitherto,  is  prominent  in  the  weights  from 
^TZ^  Egypt— some  »>  weights  from  Naucratls  ana  15  from 
40Q.0U0.  j)cfe„nch  plainly  agreeing  on  this  and  on  no  other  basis. 
Its  value  varies  between  76-5  and  81 -5 — mean  79  at  Naucratis  (29) 
or  81  at  Dcfcnneh  (29).  It  has  been  connected  theoretically  with  a 
binary  division  of  the  to  shekels  or  "  stone  *'  of  the  Assyrian  systems 
(28).  13904-16  being  80*6;  this  is  suggested  by  the  most  usual 
multiples  being  40  and  8o"*3^  and  SO  shekels  of  139;  it  is  thus  akin 
to  the  mina  of  50  shekels  previoudy  noticed.  The  tribute  of  the  Asi, 
Rutennu,  Khita.  Assam.  &£.,  to  Thothmes  III.  (34),  thoog^h  in  un- 
even numbers  of  kats,  comes  out  in  round  thousands  of  units  when 
reduced  to  this  standard.  That  this  unit  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Persian  86  grains  is  clear  in  the  Egyptian  weights,  which  maintain  a 
wide  gap  between  the  two  systems.  Next,  in  Syria  three  inscribed 
weights  of  Antnch  and  Berytns  (M)  ehow  a  mina  of  about  16,400, 
or  200  X8a.  Then  at  Abyous,  or  more  probably  from  Babylonia, 
there  is  the  large  bronze  lion-weight,  stated  to  have  been  originally 
400.500  grains;  this  has  been  continually +60  by  different  writers, 
regardless  of  the  fact  (/{<».  arch.,  1863,  30)  that  it  bears  the  tiumerat 
100;  this  therefore  is  certainly  a  talent  of  100  minae  of  4005;  and 
as  the  mina  is  generally  50  shekels  in  Ctttk  systems  it  points  to  a 
weight  of  8o'i.  Farther  west  the  same  unit  occurs  in  sevecal  Greek 
weights  (44)  which  show  a  mina  of  7800  to  8310,  mean  80504- 100  »> 
80-5.  Turning  to  coinage,  we  find  this  often,  but  usually  overlooked 
as  a  degraded  form  of  the  Persian  86  grains  siglosL    But  the  eariiest 


ooiaage  ia  Cilleta.  before  the  geaefil  Peniaa  oosMfa  (17)  about 
380  B.C..  is  Tarsus.  164  grains;  Soli.  i69t  i63i  158:  Magidus,  158, 
I6i>i^  later;  Issus.  166:  Malltis*  i63*i54r-«Uof  whiehcaaoaly  by 
strainiaig  be  classed  as  Persian;  but  they  agree  to  this  standard, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  used  in  Syna  in  earlier  times  by  the 
Khita,  &c«  The  Milesian  or  "  native  "  system  of  Asia  Minor  (18)  ia 
fixed  by  Hultsch  at  163  and  81 -6  grains — the  coins  of  Miletus  (17) 
sbowioff  160,  80  and  39.  Coming  down  to  literary  evidence,  this  is 
abundant.  B6ckh  decides  that  the  "AJcxandriaa  drachma"  was 
I  of  the  Solooic  67.  or-  80*5.  and  shows  that  it  was  not  Ptolemak, 
or  Rhodian,  or  Acginctan.  being  cUstinguished  from  these  in  io^ 
scriptions  (2).  Then  the  "  Alexandrian  misa  "  of  Dioscorides  mid 
Galen  (2)  ia  20  iwciae'Saso:  to  the  "  Analccta  "  (2)  it  is  150  or 
158  dnchmae->8ioa  Then  Attic:  Eubok  or  Aegmeun::  18:25 
in  the  metrologists  (2),  and  the  Euboic  talent  *700o^'  Alexandrian  " 
drachnue;  the  drachma  therefore  is  8o«a  The  "Alexandrian" 
wood  talent:  Attic  taknt :  :  6:^  (Hero,  Didymus),  and.* 480,000. 
whkh  ia  60  minao  of  8000.  PUay  states  the  Egyptian  talent  at 
80  Ubrae -396,000;  evidently -the  Abydus  lion  Ulent,  whkh 
is-«-  lOQ*  and  the  mina  is.«.^96o.  or  50X79*2.  The  largest  weight  is 
the  '*wQod"  talent  of  Syria  (18) -6  Roman  Ulents,or  1 ,860,000* 
evuleatly  120  Antiodb  minae  of  15.500  or  3X7750.  This  evidence 
is  too  distinct  to  be  set  aside;  and,  exactly  confinniii|E  as  it  does 
the  E^ptian  weights  aad  coia  weights,  and  agreeing  with  the  early 
Asiatic  tribute,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  in  future.  The  system  waa 
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im  trv  *n  too  '^'^  system,  the  Acginetan,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
Swv  poriant  to  the  Oeek  worid.  has  been  thought  to 

taSaaa.  "^  ^  degradation  of  the  Phocnkuin  (17,  21^,  sup> 
579,000.  poaine  220  grains  to  have  been  reduced  in  primitive 
Greek  usage  to  194.  But  we  are  now  able  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
independent  system — (i)  by  its  not  ranging  usually  over  300  grains 
in  E^pt  before  it  passed  to  preece;  (3)  by  its  eariiest  example, 
pcriiaps  before  the  234  unit  existed,  not  beins  over  208;  and  (3)  by 
there  being  no  intermediate  linking  on  of  this  to  the  Phoenician 
unit  in  thotai^  number  of  Egyptian  weights,  nor  inthe  Ptolemaic 
coinage.'in  which  both  standards  are  used.  The  first  example  (30) 
is  one  with  the  name  of  Amenhotep  I.  (t7th  century  B.C.)  marked  as 
"gold  5."  which  Is  5  X307*6.  Tvro  other  marked  weights  are  from 
Memphis  (44), showmg  201 '8 and  I96*4,and  another  Egyptian  I9i'4. 
The  range  of  the  (34)  Naucratis  weights  is  186  to  190,  divided  in  two 
groups  averaging' 190  and  196,  equal  to  the  Greek  monetary  and 
trade  varieties.  Ptolemy  1.  and  If.  also  struck  a  series  of  coins  (32) 
averaging  109.  In  Syria  haenuitite  weights  are  found  (30)  averaging 
198-5,  divided  into  99*2.  49*6  and  34*8;  and  the  same  division 
is  snown  by  gold  rings  from  Egypt  (38)  oi  24*9.  In  the  medical 
papyrus  (38)  a  weight  of  |  kat  is  used,  which  is  thought  to  be  Syrian ; 
now  i  icit  -^  to  101  grains,  or  just  this  ^ight  which  we  have 
found  in  Syria ;  and  the  wetfhts  of  j  and  i  kat  are  very  rare  in 
Egypt  except  ait  DcfcMieh  (29),  on  the  Syrian  road,  whore  they 
abound.  So  we  have  thus  b  weight  of  207<-i9i  in  Egypt  on  marked 
weights*  joining  therefore  completely  with  the  Acginetan  unit  in 
Egvpt  ef  199  to  186,  and  ooiiMge  <m  199,  and  strongly  connected 
with  Syria,  where  a  double  mina  of  Sidon  (18)  is  10.460  or  50X 
209*2.  Probably  before  any  Greek  coinage  we  find  this  among  the 
haematite  weights  of  Troy  (44),  ranging  U'om  208  to  193*3  (or  104* 
964),  itf.  just  covering  tfie  range  from  the  earliest  Egyptian  down 
to-the  early  Aegioetan  coinage.  Turniiu;  now  to  the  early  coinagei 
we  see  the  fiUler  weight  kept  up  (17)  at  Samos  (303).  Miletus  (30i), 
Calymna  Ci<XK  50)  •  Methymoa  and  Scepsis  (99,  49),^  Ionia  (197); 
while  the  coiaage  of  Aegina,  (17.  12).  whkh  by  its  wide  diffusion 
made  this  unit  best  known,  thougn  a  few  of  its  earliest  statera  go  up 
even  to  207.  yet  is  characteristically  on  the  bwer  of  the  two  groups 
which  we  recognise  in  Egypt,  and  thus  started  what  has  beea 
considered  the  standard  valije  of  19^.  or  usually  190,  dccreasiTlg 
afterwards  to  184.  In  later  times.  In  Asia,  however,  the  fuller 
weight,  or  higher  Eigyptian  group,  which  we  have  lust  noticed  in 
the  coinace.  was  kept  up  (17)  into  the  scries  of  cistophori  (196-191). 
as  ai  thePtolemaic  series  of  199.  At  Athens  the  old  mina  was  bMd 
by  Solon  at  1 9ft  of  h\i  drachmae  (18)  or  9800  grains,  according  to  the 
earliest  dcachaae,  showing  a  stater  of  106:  and  this  continued  to 
be  the  tswle  mina  in  Athens,  at  least  until  160  B.C.,  but  in  a  reduced 
form,  itt  whkh  it  equalled  only  138  Attk  drachmae,  or  0200.    The 


tfaia  Unit  occupied  (17)  all  central  Greece,  ?ek>ponoeaus  and  most  of 
tbeidaada.    Tlieiystem< 
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« That  this  unit  was  used  for  gold  in  Eeypt.  one  thousand  yean 
before  becoming  a  silver  coin  weight  in  Ana  Minor,  need  not  be 
dwelt  on.  when  we  see  in  the  coinage  of  Lydia  (17^  gold  pieces  and 
silver  on  the  same  standard,  whkh  was  expressly  formed  for  silva 
alone.  ».«.  84  grains.  The  Attk  and  Assyrian  standards  were  used 
iodifferetttly  for  either  gold  or  silirer. 
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It  alto  paaaed  into  Itaty,  Sut  in  a  imaller  multiple  of  35  drachmae, 
or  i  o(  the  Greek  mina;  12  Italian  weight*  (44)  bearing  value  marks 
(which  cannot  therefore  be  differently  attributed)  show  a  libra  of 
3400  or  i  of  9600,  which  was  divided  in  undae  and  aextulae,  and 
the  full-need  mina  is  known  as  the  24  uncia  mina,  or  talent  of  120 
librae  of  Vitnivius  and  Isidore  (18)»99oa  Hultsch  -states  this  to 
be  the  old  Etruscan  pound. 

.|2       With  the  trade  mina  of  9650  in  Greece,  and  leoMrniaed 

yf^       in  Italy,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Roman  libra  b 

4950  gi»  ^g  1^  ^  ^1,  jgjQ^    ^^  Athens  it  was  2X4QOO,  and 

on  the  averaee  of  all  the  Greek  weights  it  is  2X482^.  so  tnat  4950 
--the  libra^is  as  close  as  we  need  expect.  The  division  by  12  does 
not  affect  the  question,  as  every  standard  that  came  into  Italy  was 
vmilariy  divided.  In  the  libra,  as  in  most  other  standards,  the 
value  which  happened  to  be  first  at  hand  for  the  coinage  was  not 
the  mean  of  the  whole  of  the  weights  in  the  country;  the  Phoenician 
coin  weight  is  below  the  trade  average^  the  Assyrian  is  above,  the 
Aeginetan  is  below,  but  the  Roman  coinage  is  above  the  average  of 
trade  weights,  or  the  mean  standard.  Rejecting  all  weights  of  the 
lower  empire,  the  average  (44)  of  about  too  is  4956;  while  42  hter 
Greek  weights  (nomisma,  &c.)  avera^  4857,  and  16  later  Latin 
ones  (solidus,  &c.)  show  4S10.  The  coinage  standard,  however,  was 
always  higher  (18);  the  oldest  gold  shows  5056,  the  Campanian 
Roman  5054.  the  consular  goki  50^7.  the  aurei  5037,  the  Consuntine 
sotidi  5053  and  the  Justinian  gold  4996.  Thus,  though  it  fell  in 
the  later  empire,  like  the  trade  weight,  yet  it  was  always  above  that. 
Though  it  has  no  exact  relation  to  the  congioa  or  amphora,  yet  it 
is  closely  «■  4977  grains,  the  ^  of  the  cubic  foot  of  water.  If,  however, 
the  weight  in  a  degraded  form,  and  the  foot  in  an  undegraded  form, 
come  from  the  East,  it  is  needless  to  look  for  an  exact  relation  be* 
tween  them*  but  rather  for  a  mere  working  equivalent,  like  the 
1000  ounces  to  the  cubit  foot  in  England.  B<tekh  has  remarked 
the  great  diversity  between  weights  01  the  same  age— those  marked 
"  Ad  Augusti  Temp  "  ranging  4971  to  5535*  those  tested  by  the  fussy 

Kiefect  p.  Junius  Ruaticus  vary  4362  to  5625,  and  a  set  in  the 
itish  Nluseum  (44)  betooging  togiether  vary  4700  to  5168.    The 


4~ifitals,     4»ndb,      is^Bbn. 
t-8rcis>  <7->  »*y  4i>  4M» 

the  greater  weight  being  the  oentumpondium  of  495,0001    Othor 
weignts  Vere  added  to  these  from  the  Creek  system — 
•bain,      ^^dnshatk,      ■••idliQi^      4«anck; 
S-Ap^  SIS  >«s  41a 

and  the  sextula  after  Constantine  had  the  name  of  solidus  m  a 
coin  weight,  or  nomisma  in  Greek,  marked  N  on  the  weights.  A 
beautiful  set  of  multiples  of  the  scripulum  was  found  near  Lyons 

gl8),  from  I  to  10X17*28  grains,  showing  a  libra  of  4976.  In 
ryzantine  times  in  Egypt  glass  was  used  for  ooin-weishu  (30), 
avenging  68*o  for  the  sMidus>*4896  for  the  libra.  The  Saxon  and 
Norman  ounce  is  said  to  average  416-5  (jyTiMi.  Cknn,,  187 1,  43), 
apparently  the  Roman  uncia  inherited. 
AT  or«  "^^  system  which  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  through 
Vfn!r  ^^  adoption  by  Solon  in  Athens,  and  is  thence  called 
^700;  ^^^1^  ^  Solonic.  is  nevertheless  far  oklcr  than  iu  IntiO' 
403,000.  Auction  into  Greece,  being  found  in  full  vigour  in  Egvpt 
in  the  6th  century  B.c.  It  has  been  usually  reckoned  aa  a  rather 
heavier  form  of  the  129  shekel,  increased  to  134  on  its  adoption 
by  Solon.  But  the  Egyptian  weights  render  this  view  impossible. 
Among  them  (29)  the  two  contiguous  groups  can  be  discriminated 
by  the  139  being  multiplied  by  30  and  60,  while  the  67  or  134  is 
differently  X25,  40.  50  and  100.  Hence,  although  the  two  groups 
overlap  owing  to  their  nearness,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as 
all  one  unit.  The  129  range  is  up  to  131 'S,  while  the  Attic  range 
is  130  to  138  (65-69).  Hultsch  reckons  on  a  ratio  of  24^5  between 
them,  and  this  is  very  near  the  true  values;  the  full  Attic  being 
67-3,  the  Assyrian  should  be  129*2,  aiul  this  b  just  the  full  gold 
coinage  weight.  Wc  may  perhaps  see  the  sense  of  this  ratio  through 
another  system.  The  Soinain  system,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pnjb* 
ably  formed  by  binarily  dividing  the  10  shekels^  or  "  stone  ";  and 
it  had  a  talent  (Abydus  lion)  015000  drachmae;  thb  is  practically 
identical  with  the  talent  of  6000  Attic  drachmae.  So  the  talent  6f 
the  80-grain  system  was  sexagesimally  divided  for  the  mina  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Solon.  Such  seems  the  most  Kkely 
history  of  it,  and  this  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  full  original  weight 
of  eacn  system.  In  Egypt  the  mean  value  at  Naucratis  (29)  was 
667,  while  at  Defenneh  (29)  and  Memphis  (44)-— probably  rather 
earlier—it  was  67-a  The  type  of  the  griMiping  is  not  alike  in  different 
places,  showing  that  no  aWinct  familiet  nad  arisen  before  the 
diffusion  of  this  unit  in  Egypt;  but  the  osoal  range  is  65*5  to  69'0i. 
Next  it  b  found  at  Troy  (44)  in  three  cases,  all  lu^  examples  of 
68-2  to  68*7;  and  these  are  very  important*  since  they  tannot  be 
dissocbted  from  the  Greek  Attic  unit,  and  yet  theif  are  of  a  variety 
asiar  removed  as  may  be  from  the  half  of  the  Assynan,  which  ranges 
there  bom  123*5  to  131 :  thus  the  differeaoe  of  unit  between  Assyran 
•ad  Attic  in  these  eariiest  of  all  Greek  weights  b  very  strongly 
marlnd.  At  Athens  a  knr  variety  of  the  unit  was  adopted  for  the 
coinage,  tnie  to  the  object  of  Solon  in  deprecbting  debts;  and  the 
first  coinage  b  of  only  65*2,  or  scarcely  within  the  rtnge  of  the  trade 
wcigbu  (^);  thb  seems  to  have  been  felC«aa,ooAttuy  to  all  other 


states.  Athens  slowly  Increased  itt  coin  weight  up  to  66-6,  ot  but 
little  under  the  trade  average.  It  gradually  supelanted  the  Aeginetan 
standard  in  Greece  and  Italy  as  the  power  oi  Athens  rose;  and  it 
was  adopted  by  Philip  and  Alcxanoier  (17)  for  their  great  gold 
ooinageof  i33and66-5.  This  system  b  often  knownasthe"  Eubotc," 
owing  to  itseariy  use  in  Euboea,anditsdiffuaon  by  tradefrom  thence. 
The  series  was— 

dbmkcm,     t*obbhib     4»*drsdns,      isD«*mIas.      Co^lihiilaa. 
Ittpi-  U-17  47  6xao  4BS^aeo 

Turning  now  to  its  usual  trade  values  in  Greece  (44),  the  mean  of 
ti3  gives  67*15;  but  they  vary  more  than  the  Egyi>tian  exaropbs, 
having  a  sul>>varicty  both  above  and  below  the  main  body,  which 
itself  exactly  cmncides  with  the  Egyptbn  wdghts.  The  greater 
part  of  those  weights  which  bear  names  indbate  a  mina  of  double 
the  usual  reckoning,  so  that  there  was  a  light  and  a  heavy  system, 
a  mina  of  the  drachma  and  a  mina  of  the  stater,  as  in  the  Pnocnidan 
and  Assyrian  weights.  In  trade  both  the  minae  were  divided  in  |, 
!•  it  ii  and  I,  regardless  of  the  drachmae.  This  unit  passed  also 
into  Italy,  the  libra  of  Picenum  and  the  double  of  the  Etrurian 
and  Siciluin  libra  (17) ;  K  was  there  divided  in  undae  and  scripube 
(44),  the  mean  of  6  from  Italy  and  Sicily  being  6600;  one  weight 
(bought  in  Smyrna)  has  the  same  *'  Leitra  "  on  it.  In  literature 
it  is  constantly  referred  to;  but  we  may  notice  the  "  ^neral  mina  '* 
(Cleopatra),  in  E^pt,  16  uncbe»66oQ:  the  Ptolemaic  tabnt.  equal 
to  the  Attic  in  weight  and  divtnons  (Hero.  Didymus) ;  the  Antiochbn 
talent,  equal  to  the  Attic  (Hero);  the  treaty  of  the  Romans  with- 
Antiochus.  naming  talents  of  80  librae,  i^.  mina  of  16  undae;  the 
Roman  mina  in  Eg>'pt,  of  15  undae,  probably  the  same  diminished: 
and  the  Italic  mina  of  x6  undae.  It  seems  even  to  have  lasted  in 
Egypt  till  the  middb  ages»  as  JabartI  and  the  "  katib's  guide 
both  naihe  the  raU  misri  (of  Cairo)  as  144  dirbcms>>676o. 

AUTUORITIBS.— (1)  A.  Aurfis,  Mitrohgie  igypiienue  (1880):  (2)1 
A.  B5ckh.  Metroto^tsche  UnUrtuchungfn  (1838)  (aencral);  (3)  P. 
Bortolotti.  Dd  prtmitiao  cubito  egiz%o  (1883);  (4)  J*  BrandisJ 
i/iins-.  Mast;  und  CtwichtrWesen  (1866)  (specblly  Asyrian);  (5) 
H.  Bnijpch.  in  Zeils.  dg.  S^  (1870)  (^uh  (6)  M.  F.  Chabas. 
DitermtmUum  m^/r^TM  (1867)  (Egyptian  volumes);  (7)  Id..  R^ 
chtrcket  sur  Us  pow,  mesurest  ei  monnaits  des  ancitns  EjtyptUnsi 
(8)  Id.,  Ztsckr.f.  dgyfd.  Spratke  (1867,  p.  $7 ;  1870.  p.  122)  (Egyptbn 
volumes);  (9)  H.  V^.  Cniaholm,  Wetgkmgand  Measiirint  (1877) 
Qibtory  of  English  measures);  (10)  Id.,  Ninlk  JUp,  of  WariUn  «/ 
Siandards  (1875)  (Assyrian);  (1*)-A*  Pumont,  Uusicu  en  Tirac4 


,- . , J&7Sh  (W) 

Bankers  (1879)  (systems  of  wdght);  (17)  Id.,  Htstoria  numontm 
(1887)  (cssentbl  for  coin  wdghts  and  history  of  systems);  (18)  F. 
Hultsch,  Crieckucke  und  rdmiscke  Jdetrologie  (1882)  (cssentbl  for 
literary  and  monumental  facts);  (19)  Ledrain,  in  JUv.  igyPL  (1881), 

i».  173  (Assyrian);  (20)  Lccmans,  Monumtns  igypduns  (1838) 
Egyptbn  hon);  (21)  T.  Mommsen,  JUsUnre  d*  la  monmaie  roauiint; 
22)  Id.,  Monuments  dioas  (Egyptbn  weights);  (23)  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Dissertation  npon  the  Sacred  Cubit  (1737);  U4)  J.  C)ppen. 
Etalon  des  mesures  assyriennes  (1875);  US)  W.  M.  F.  Petrie, 
Inductive  Metrtdogy  (1877)  (principles  and  tentative  results);  (26) 
Id.,  Stonekenge  (1880);  (27)  Id.,  Pyramids  and  Temples  oj  Cisek 
(1883);  (28)  Id.,  Naukratis,  t.  (1886)  (principles,  Ibts.  and  curves  of 
weights);  (29)  Id.,  TanU, u.  (1887)  (Ibts andcurves) ;  (30)  Id.. Arch. 
Jour.  (1883).  419  (weighu,  Egypitian,  &c.) ;  (31)  Id.,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Edin.  (1883-188A).  254  (mile):  (32)  K.  S.  Poole.  Brit.  Mvs.  Cat.  0/ 
Cot iM.  Egypt;  (33)  Vazquez  Qucipo,  Essai  sur  Us  sys&mes  mitrimtes 
(1859)  (eenerei.  and  specblly  Arab  and  coins);  (34)  Records  of  the 
Pastt  yob.  i..  ii.,  vL  (Egyptbn  tributes,  &c.);  (35)  E.  Revillout.  in 
Rc9.  tg.  (1881)  (many  papers  on  Egyptbn  weights,  measures,  and 
coins);  (36)  E.  T.  Rogers,  Num.  Ckron.  (1873)  (Arab  glass  weights); 
(37)  M.  H.  Sauvaire,  in  Jour.  As.  Soc.  (1877),  trandation  of  Elba 
of  Nisibis,  with  notes  (remarkable  for  history  oifbslancc);Schillbach 
(lists  of  weights,  all  in  next) ;  (38)  M.  C.  Soutio.  Utalons  pondiraux 
primitifs  (1884)  (lists  of  all  weights  published  to  date);  (39)  Id., 
Systkmes  monitaires  primilifs  (1884)  (derivation  of  units);  (40) 
C.  Smith,  in  Zeits.  dg.  Sp.  (1875):  (41)  L.  Stem.  In  Ret.  ig.  (1&81), 
171  (Egyptbn  weights):  (42)  P.  Tannery.  Rev.  arck.  xli.  152;  (43) 
K.  Thomas.  Numismata  orientaluSt  pt.  1.  (Indbn  webhts);  (44^  a 
neat  amount  of  material  of  weighinss  of  weights  of  Trov  (supplied 
through  Dr  Schlieroann's  kindness),  Memphb,  at  the  British  Museum, 
TuriiC  &c  (W.  M.  F,  P.) 

ni.  COMMCJtCXAt 

1.  DenomnalUns.'^Thit  denominatiotis  of  trade  wetghti  uid 

measures  at  present  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  repreaeoted 

by  *'  Board  of  Thtdc  standards,"  by  which  are  regubted  the 

accuracy  of  the  coaunon  weighty  and  mcasutcs  bandied  in 

shops,  &c:* 

Imperial  Ueasvres  of  Lemgtk.^100  feet,  66  feet  pr  a  chain*  of 
100  Units,  rod,  pole,  or  perch,  measures  from  10  feet  to  i  foot; 

'  Board  of  Trade  Model  Rcgubtbns,  1892 ;  Weights  and  Measures 
Acts,  1878,  1889. 1892. 1893. 
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ric^  g.— Intimallaiul  M 
iMffli. — Doanetn  or  id  mnrai  < 


(miUiUtn)  Uir 


"itDo  (litre],  500.  Km.  la 


ic  Trade  Weiilm  and  Meuum,  iSsT-  A.  Kntar;  B,  cajacity;  C.  ind  D,  weiahli. 

"TKejqiilvakst  t*  (b*  Ltn  in  (aUoiu  miy  il»  b«  dcrivni  ai 
Ui,  P(i-p/<0-P(i-f>W).  when  P  li  Ihe  nnht  ol  the  wnoi 


3.  EjMiufcHto.— The  melric  equlvslcnla  of  the  n 
metric  system  in  lenni  of  Um  unpcrial  lystem,  u  ri 
b  tS(i7,  u«  u  [oUowt: — ' 

■  Jfttric  £iiiJiu/nfi.  Kiag'a  l^inten  <il<>a). 


^■9094  inclm.  Our  indi  -  35-4  ram. ;  bJhj  'n<gog4  Xh-4 
im*Kr^'h'  b"''  ^''^'^'■'^.■™'SJ7-;6o-137  mm.    F  u  iiw 

ft  thediiJty™oS^SMgl  aldryli^,  Mnuining  4  ">!>•  cf  carbonic 
icid  in  to.ooovo!i.:  (-16-667*  C;  B-J6O137  mm.  b\  meiruiy  ji 
o',  let.  4j',  and  at  lea-lrvTl.  Coeflkitat  □(  aiKiuicin  arair 
"(Hmje?:  a  mercury  al  o*  C.-lj.coj.  J  il  ths  dcniity  ot  water 
at  6i'T,  (i6«7-  C.J-o-99aM'  1-  V',  the  dendty  ot  ihc  briM  ai 
abmt    ID  PI-4SJJ924J  Itg. 

Fran  tiK  above  u  (oTlowi  ihet  P-4M078S7  kg-  TTiotrfwo— 
1  gallon-P/o-w«B6»-4MS96jl  lit™.  ^ 


The  cquivmLcnu  of  Iht  RuUiKi  vclghU  ud  Rieuurs,  In  ten 
■bo  of  Ihe  imptriil  ud  melric  wtighu  and  meaiurej,  wtre  i 
olcuUledin  ig«i.'  The  loHoving  are  the  leadiiis  aiuiTaleiiu: 

fo-ois  pood. 
$6  uliKnilu. 
<l»6  doliv 

'""■"   'fsi* 

-0777778  yitd. 
I  vcdra  -| .  loo'tclurkiu 

-ua99lili« 
-i-70S*  lalloM. 

I  ichetvata        -a  tcfi«vnilu 


V  ItfToJ  Coalrel. — Tbe  aeciBiiy  looj  iMpcctkm  tnd  vnlfici- 
tion  of  wiighlt  »nd  meuum  in  uie  (or  trade  (m  diilinct  from 
the  verb^  ud  writtea  uu  of  veightft  uA  mmum)  is  in  th« 
United  Kingdom  undecuken  by  inspcclon  of  wcigbU  and 
DiciurEi,  who  lie  appointed  by  Ihe  local  aulhorilio,  u  the 
county  and  borough  coundlt.  An  inspector  ia  required  tn  hold 
a  cirtiGcale  of  qualificition,  and  for  hii  guidance  general  rcguli- 
liona  are  nutde  by  bii  local  authority  ai  to  mode*  of  teadng 
wnghli,  meaium  and  weighing  inslninientt.'  Ia  Europe 
the  local  impection  ii  gencn^)'  arried  out  through  ihe  Slale, 
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r  aputbccsiki'  in4ghl. 
I  in  deficicBCv  ■"  l<>>|Ih 


rata 


VtiifiU  intf  Mai 


. — Throughout 


le  Britbh 


.   lain  the  Uniled  Kingdom  and  the  United  Sialei. 

tbe  national  wei^U  and  mcmurtj  an  followed  l(  j  above), 
ilthough  the  use  o(  metric  wcishlsandmcaiuroispermiirfve. 

In  India  the  native  wdghti,  tic,  ancient  and  arbitrary, 
are  slitl  loUowed.  tn  1&84  the  British  yurd  wai  adopted  for 
the  whole  of  India  (Mcasum  ol  Length  Act)  at  a  nonnal  tempera- 
ture of  8;°  F.  as  sUndardized  to  the  imperial  yacd  at  61*  F. 
Tbe  metric  syslem  was  also  introduced,  mainly  lor  railway 
purposes,  in  1870  and  1871  (Indian  Ads).  Certified  mensuTrs 
ol  the  yard,  foot  and  inch  an  kept  by  the  Commlsiioncn  of 
Police  at  CalcutU,  Madras  and  Bombay, 
nudi-  (or  the  wciihl  of  ait  displaced  bf  the  maietui  Banditd.  and 
lor  lucli  purpoK  the  normal  icmpcratuic  el  II5*,  almoipheric  picuuie 
19B  inehea,  latiiiKle  Ji*  35' 6s'  (Calculli),  g-|*j.OM"!is} 
aiT  taken.  The  "  tola  "  (iSO  giaint)  ii  properly  the  Coveinmcnt 
nnii  at  weif  bt  lor  cwRney;  and  to  tolas  make  1^  "  Csvcnuneci 

7.  Cubwury  Wti/hli  and  if  euwci.-^Ia  aone  diiliidi  ol 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  wdl  as  in  provincial  diitridi  ot  other 
oounlriei,  old  local  and  customary  deaoniDatlans  oF  weights 
and  measures  an  still  found  10  bs  in  use,  altboogh  ibdi  uie 
may  have  been  prohibited  by  law.  So  powerful  h  custom 
»ilb  Ihe  people.' 

8.  LejuJalimt.— In  everyday  tranradions  with  reference  to 
wei^u  and   measures,   the   British   Icgislalurt  abe  eietcisca 

'  C.I.P.M.  pTKh-tetint  11897).  p.  155. 

■  Rnulatlons,  Blcmlniham.  ClaBgow,  Londan,  MaMhtiter,  Ac. 

>  R(>m  Select  CommitlcT  (Itol) ;  Umhtntl  HtMMA.V).  A. 
Browne  (r89»;  Repora  H,M.  ReprweMatlw*  Abroad.  Foreign 
Otkci.  1900-1901. 


Imtance,  tn  wetijiint  lif 
caiue,  ovrpcrs  01  maraeia  arc  now  rei^ulrn]  to  provide  adeqtiate 
accommodation.'  UseftJ  statutes  have  alio  been  passed  to  prr^ 
tect  tbe  working  dais,  as  in  checking  tha  woghiiig  jnstmnieiiu 
used  fn  mfaiea  in  Great  Britain,  mvr  which  Instruments  wagA 
are  paid,  and  in  the  tnqieciion  of  similar  insiiuments  usrd 
In  factories  and  workshops,  "tbt  Merchandise  Mark*  Act  1S87 
nuke*  II  an  oflence  also  to  apply  in  trade  a  lalst  desoiplioa, 
as  10  the  number,  quantity,  mcunre,  gnge  or  wei^t  of  goodl 
sold;  and  this  Act  appears  to  reach  ofFcncFa  that  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Acts  may  perhaps  not  reach. 

4.  Phatmaaulkid  WtithU  and  iftaiira.— By  tbe  Uedical 
Act  of  iSjg,  awl  Ibe  Ad  of  ig6i,  the  Geniral  Council  of  Ueilicai 
Education  and  Regtslntion  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  auIhotUed 
to  iBUfl  a  "  Fharmacopoda  "  with  nfcrence  to  (he  weil^Is  and 
mcasores  used  in  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  drugs,  &c. 
The  British  Fharmanpoda  bsiud  by  tb«  CwDcU  in  1898  nabes 
no  alteration  in  the  impenAl  Heists  and  measuiet  required 
to  be  used  by  the  Ptvatmacopocii  of  iSi«.  Foe  all  phaimaceuticai 
purposes,  however,  the  use  of  the  melric  lysipmaloneiiemployed 
in  sU  pangnphs  reJating  (0  analysis,  whether  gravimetric  or 
volurMiric.  For  meuum  of  capacity  t)ie  Pharmacopoeia 
continues  10  uw  imperial  measuring  vessels  graduated  at  the 
legal  tempcr*tutt  of  61*  F.  The  ofGcial  names  of  tbe  metric 
capagly  unit)  ait  defined  at  4*  C,  as  generally  on  tbe  Conlincnt. 
The  new  PhamtacDpoeJa  also  foUowi  fotrigo  practice,  and 
employi  metric  nuasuret  of  capacity  and  volumeuic  vessel* 
graduated  at  ij-J  C-.  or  60*  F.  Specific  gravity  bottles  aie 
also  adjusted  at  60°  F.,  the  figurea  indicsting  sp«i£c  gravilie* 
being  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  in  each  instance  the  weight 
of  the  solid  or  hand  by  tbe  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
both  takeo  at  60''  F.' 

10.  Cffwi.— "Gaup*"aaundr™taodatone  time,  included  only 
those  used  in  Che  meafturement  of  barrdi,  caiks,  Ac.,  and  hence 

Ihe  more  imponant  linear  gsuEev  are,  however,  now  uard.  adjusted 

certain  trades,  as  for  wins  and  flat  metals,  gauge*  continue  to  be 
usad  of  arbitrary  scsln  and  ol  nenly  aunwicaJ  ues,  having  no 
rtfercnce  to  a  legal  unit  of  measure;  and  such  are  rarny  accurate 
A  standard  gauge,  however,  eiists  (Order  in  Counci],  August  IS8j), 
based  on  the  incb,  but  having  numbered  siie*  from  7J0  (a-Jinch)  ta 

,  11.  Seitin. — The  screw  is  an  important  productive  mcaauring 
■nMtumein.  whether  used  as  a  micrometer-screw  of  less  thaa  an 
inchinhflgth.orasamaster^crewofsoleetinknitb.  Tbepnbable 

in  andecccntrichics  of  smaQ  ~"~ ' '  ■-— -  t 

.  .-  ^.M  ..    .  ^ men;  out  cne  aceurvcy  0 

II^^Tlil^H^e'MfiRUv'lar  the  voiliulbn  of  "guiding  •cren'' 
lor  general  use  In  woncshons.'  Altempts  in  .this  direction  vvrr 
DriginalfymadebyWhhwonh.  Clement,  DonUn,  Rogers,  Bond  and 
-.1 —  u...  —  ..ill  -.™i  -  «.:->.-' scGuracy  in  Krew-tbrada. 

Ithmctic  Dooka  often  contain  refer- 

Qren.  It  appears  to  be  desirable, 
Educatkm  nave  dons,  to  Tec«niie 
s  and  measure*— the  bnperiarand 
if  Regulations  (or  iwo  pmciibi* 
eaauresto  be  learned  include  thine 


dong,  rod  or  pole,  chain,  yd.,  ft  and  indi. 

a,  boihel.  pk..  gall.,  qi.  and  pi. 

i>ve  the  fifth,  in  addition  id  the  foregoini,  Ihi 

,  »ers,  rood,  pole,  yd.,  ft.  and  bich, 
vW  yard,  loot  and  inch. 
■      -esolthe 


J^nSt 


is&i 


•  Msrkniand  Fairs  (Cattle)  An*  1887.  iBoi :  ( 
inn  Ae(  1M7  J  Factory  and  WorluhnpAcl  lS7*- 
'  Pluintviixta  (1«01);  Calendar  T^imjctu' 
■  Otiler  ia  Council,  i«ih  AuguH  ■"■ 


Coal  Mines  tUgula- 


Soc.  d'Encouraj 


of^'Thury  (Geneva.  187B).    BuUetia 
ir  I'Industrie  Naiionale.  Paiv.  !«»«. 


ragemeni   pour  I'Industrie  Naiionale. 
liih  AH«ciHioaan  ScKw-thrtada,  >9». 


WHGHT8'AND 


+9« 


CfvcntotheschoUrs  inStia(UH«IV..V..VI.«ndVII.  AaapRpim- 
tion  for  this  it  is  suted  in  the  C«de  that  it  win  be  um(u1  to  nve  in 
Standard  ill.  (arithmetic)  ttementary  iiiMUUS  on  the  notatioo  of 
decimal  fractions.    (See  Autmmbtic.) 

TdbU  of  ike  Primcibai  Ampi  ITctf  kf  Mtf  Utamres  now  in  m».  oni 
of  their  BquioaUnts  in  Imperial  or  in  kUtric  WeigkU  omd  Uooimrtt* 


Almude  .     .     .     Portugal . 
Anemaa  (Ammo-  Ceylon    . 

mam,  AmonUim) 
Ara    ....     Italy  .     . 
Archin.  or  Ar-       Turkey    . 

shin 


Arehin    . 

• 

* 

Btilgaria  . 

Archine.  oi 

•At 

• 

Russia     . 

chingc 

Ardeb     . 

» 

• 

Egypt    . 

Are    .     . 

• 

• 

•            •            • 

Area  .     . 

• 

• 

Spain 

Arpent    . 

• 

• 

France 
Canada   . 

Arroba   . 

9 

• 

Portugal . 
Spain 

Artaba  . 

• 

• 

Persia      . 

Aune 

• 

• 

Belgium  . 
France    . 
Jersey      . 
Rome 

Barilo     . 

• 

• 

Bat,  or  Tical 

• 

'Siam  .     . 

Batman  . 

• 

0 

Persia 
Turkey    . 

Behlr     . 

m 

Arabia     . 

Bern 

• 

Turkey    . 

BoisKau . 

• 

Belgium  • 

Boutylka 

• 

Russia 

Bra^      . 

• 

Portugal . 

Braccio  • 

• 

Spain 
Rome 

Brasse    • 

* 

France 

Braza 

• 

Argentina 

Bu.  or  tsubo 

• 

Japan 
U.  States 

Bushel    . 

• 

• 

Canada  . 

Bunder  .     .     .     Netherlandb 
Cabot     .     .•  .    Jersey     . 

Candy    .     .     .     Bombay . 

Madras  , 
Cantar    .     .     .     Turkey    . 
Cantara  piccolo      Italy.  •   . 
Capicha  .     •     •     Persia 
Catty      .     .     •     China 

K.  Borneo 

Siam  .  . 
Cawnie  .  .  .  Madras  . 
Cental    .     .     .     U.  Stateft 

Canada  . 
Centigramme    •      •      .      . 

Centilitre 

Centimetre 

Centimetre,  cubic  (cc.)  . 
Centimetre,  square  . 
Centner.     .     .    Austria    . 

Denmark 
'  Switaerlasd 

Chain     .     .     .    Canada   . 

■Cvprot  * 
Chang ....    China      . 

Siam  .     . 
Chapfth  .     .     .    N.  Borneo 
Chee.  See  Taiti. 
Chek      .     .     .     HengKong 
Chenica  •     •     •    Fema 
Ch'ien    .     .     .    China     . 
Ch'ah      .     .     .    China      . 


i6*6  litresL 

0*699  quatttr  (dry  maaireX  S'te 
bushda. 

I  metric  are.  1 19.6  sq.  yds. 

1  new  arcMn  (Law  i88r)»r 
metre  i^9•i7  inches)*- 10  par- 
maks  (decimetres)  >  100  knats 
(centimetres),  i  mill  ■■  tooo  ar- 
chins  (kilometre).  Pharoagh** 
10  mills.  Another  pharoagh  • 
a  hours'  journey. 

0758  metre  (0asons). 

0-680  metre  (tailors). 

28  inches,  or  0*7112  metre* 


bushels    <Cttstoi|is).  5 
sure). 
ii9-6iq.  yds. 


5*447 
bushels  (old  measure). 


{ 


{ 


I 


Mfoosq.  metres 

1  metric  are. 

Legal  arpent  was  equal  to  100  sq. 

perches ^si;©?    metric    ares. 

in  Quebec** loo  French  feet. 
14*68  to  15  kilogrammes. 
Mayor  ^  3'  55  gaUons,or  I  cantaral 
1-809  bushd. 

Menor»3>76  gallons  (liquids). 

I  metre.    Formerly  i-Jia  yard. 
1*885  metre  (t8i2>.  ■ 

4  feet. 

12-834  gallons. 

234  grains. 

6)  lb  av.;  vaiies  locally. 

■■lOOCKS. 

439' 45  tt>  av..  nearly. 

I-M4  mile  (old  measure). 

15  litres. 

1*353  pint  (wine  bottle). 

2*22  metres. 

0-670  metre  (commercial). 

Braccio-d'ara*  29-528  inches. 

5*328  feel. 

5-682  feet. 

3-0306  square  metrei. 

2150-42     cubic     inches,     about 

0-969x4    imperial    bushel.      l 

bushel  •  8  gallons  «  32  quarts  «■ 

64  pints. 
2*471  acres  (old  hectare). 
10  pots,  or  ^  gallons,  1  quart  3 

gills  impenal  measure. 
560  Ibav. 

493*7  lb  av.  ... 

124*7  lb  av.  (old  weight). 

74-771  lb  »v. . 
0*38  gallon. 
iTlbav.    See  Foci. 

I I  lb  av. 

2 '675  R)  av.,  or  /»  hap. 
1*322  acre. 

100  lb  av.   (As  in  Great  Britain.) 


•  Tin  grm.-o*i54CTa*p, 
't2»  ritPw»o-07  gill. 

'0*394  Inch  «rif  "i* 
>o*o6i  cubic  inch,  or  i< 


""0*155  square  inch. 

50  kilogrammes  B 1 10*231  ^*  **^* 

50  kilogrammes*  110*231  lb.  av. 

SO  kilogrammes  ■>  1 10*231  lb. 

66  feet. 

0*33  .pic 

10  ch  ih  « 1 1  ft.  9  inchts  (Treaty)* 

3*675  R>, 
If  tbav, 

*  • 

14  s  iiidieSk 

0*289  gallon.  , 

58I  grains  (silver  wet|ht>. 

Varie«  throughout  China  from  11 
to  15*8  inches.  For  Customs 
purpoMs  the  Treaty  ch'ih- 
14*  1  inches,  and  5  ch  ib  - 1  pu. 


ChU 


Ptking    . 


Chilogramme  .* 

Chin  oc  Catty  . 

Cbing     .     .  . 

Ch'ing    .     ,  • 

Chittack.     .  . 

Ch'ok     .     .  . 

CbOo      .     •  » 

Chupah       .  . 


Chupak .     ,     • 

CotloUuin  .  . 
Cos* ,  .  .  . 
Covado  .  .  . 
Covid,  or  Cubit 


Covido   .     .     , 
CoyidQ  (Qreat) 
Cuartilk>      .     . 


Shafifhai 

Italy  .    . 
China 

China 
China 
Bengal    t 
Corea 

China      . 
Singapore 

Malacca  . 
Straits  Scttk 

mcnts 
Persb  , 
Bengal  . 
Portugal. 
Madras  . 
Bombay  . 
Siam  .  . 
Arabia  . 
«  .  .  • 
Spain      • 


Daktyloo  (Royal)  Greece 
Daribah  •  .  Egypt 
Decaeramme  .... 

Decalitre 

Decametre 

D^^fatina  .     .      Russia 


Decigramme        < 
Decifttfe    .     .     . 
Decimetre .     .     . 
Decimetre,  cubic 
Decimetre,  square 


Denaro 
Deunam 
Diraa.  or  DrSa, 
or  Pic 

Dirhem  .     • 

Djerib    .     . 
Doha,  or  Dola 
Drachma     . 


Rome 
Turkey 

I  Egypt 

Turkey 
Egypt 

Yurkey 
Russia 


.     Netbcflaiid^ 
Turkey    . 
Drachm^  (Royal)  Greece 

Omtaatlnopl 
Dram.    SteOke,  . 
Ducat     .     .     ,    Vienna    .     . 
Duim     '.     .     .    Metherlands. 


cimer     .  • 

§1      .     .  . 

n      .      •  • 

Ella  .     .  . 

Elle  .     .  . 

Endaseh,  or 

Hind&zi 

Faltche  . 

Fanega  .  . 


Austria    . 
Netherlands. 
Jersey 
N.  Borneo 
Switzerland 

Egypt 


Moldavia 
Argentina 
Portugal . 
Spain  ' . 
Peru  .     . 


Pass  .     . 
Feddan  . 


Germany 
Egypt     . 


Fen  #  .  • 
Fjerdingkar. 
Fod  .     .     . 

FogUeito  . 
Foot.     .     . 


China 
Penmark 
Denmark 
Norway  , 
Rome 
U.^tates 
Canada   . 
Amsterdam 
South  Afrka 
Old  Rhenish 


;jj:*{  public  works. 

■i  i2*a  statistics. 

» 12-6  architects. 

■•I2*7  common. 

•»i3*l  tribunal  of  mathematkt. 

■•  13*2  Board  of  Revenue. 

« I4'i  Customs. 

I  kilogramme. 

I i  Ibav.  (Trnsty). 

12 1  sq.  feet  (Treaty). 

72.600  sq.  feet  (Treaty). 

5  tolas,  or  900  grains. 

7I  in.  (Uii^);  12|  in.  (build. 

ing). 
i8i«  sq.  feet  (Treaty). 
1  •66  lb  av.  of  water  at  62*  F.,  as  a 

measure  of  capacity. 
144  OS.  av.  of  water. 
I  quart. 

gallon.' 

metre, 
metre. 
18  to  21  inches. 
18  inches. 
t8  inches. 

18  inches  approximately. 
27  inches. 

I '16    litre    (dry);    0*504    litre 
liquid. 

I  centinKtre. 

43-58  bushvis  (Customs). 

» 10  grms.>«5-64  drams  av. 

*  10  litres* 2-2  gallons. 

•■  10-936  yards. 

■  2400  square  sagdnes"2*7 

acres. 
»^  grm.  ""I'S^  grain. 
m^  Ctfe»o*i76  pint. 
*3*937  inches  BO- 1  metre, 
•i  1000  cc.  ■"61  -024  cub.  in. 
■•  100  sq.  centm.  *  1^*5  sq.  in. 
18*17  grains  (old  wcigiit). 
I  metric  are. 
27  inches  usually. 
21*3  inches  Nile  measure. 
27  inches  (old  measure  of  pike). 
1*761  dram  av.  (Customs). 
3*0884  grammes  (Cairo). 
I  hectare. 
o*686  grain. 
96  doll  •  1  zolotnick. 
3-908  grammes. 
154-324  grains. 
1  gramme  (gold  weight), 
e  "■57*871  grains.   See  Ocik; 

53>S73  grains. 
1  centimetre. 

12*448  gallons. 

I  metre.    (Old  cU  *27'08  iadws). 

4  feet. 

I  yard. 

0*6561  yard. 

Usually  25  Inchea. 


'i  hectare.  43  areti  st  etntiare*. 
3*773  bushels. 
55.364litr«^ 
1*526  busheL 
l)  bushel. 

I  -615  acre,  but  varies  locally. 
I  hectolitre. 
1*038  acre  (Masri).    Also  l*l<7 

acre  locally. 
1.266  acre  (old). 
S'83  grains  (silver  weight)* 
09564  bushel. 
1*0297  foot. 
o*2!37  metre. 
o*8  pint. 
12  inches. 
French  foot*  12*8  inches. 

|ti-M7 
12*356 


I  tool 
in.1 
hi.  J 


old  measure. 


492 

Foe  .     . 

Fountc.  or  Funt 

or  Livre 
Foute,  or  Pied  . 
Fraaco    .     .     . 
Fuss  .... 


Gallon    .     .     . 
Gantang      .     . 


Garnets  .     .     . 
Gin.  See  Kati. 
Gisla      .     .     . 
Go    .... 
Grain 
Gramme  (gr.)    . 


Gramm6  (Royal) 

Gramo    ... 

Grano 

Grap       .     .     . 

Grrin 

Guz,  or  Gudge  . 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


Sweden  .     .     ii-$89in.   iofot*istOing.  i  ref 
>i0  8t&nger.    i  milBjtercC. 
Russia     .     .    0<90383  lb  av. 

RttMia     .     .     I  English  foot. 
Argentina     .    al  litres. 
Vienna    .     .     12  zoUs»i*<i|7foot 
Switserland       ji  fuss  «•  1  metre.    -^ 
Set  Slab. 

.  (331  cubic  Inches  «8*»89  lb  av. 
.  ]     of  water  at  t.  39-8'^  Fahr.    At 
(     62*  Fahr.  <bo-832S  imp.  gallon. 
Straits  Settle-    32  gallons. 

ments 
N.  Borneo    .     144  ox.  av.  weight  of  water  as 

measure  of  capacity. 
Russia     .     .    0'36o7  peck. 


U.  States 
Canada 


Zanxtbar 
apan 
ussia 


R 


Greece 

Spain 

Rome 

Portugal  .     . 

Netherlands . 

India:  Bengal 
„    Bombay 
„    Madras . 

Persia      .     . 


Hatli,  or  Moo> 
t    \um,  or  Cubit 
Hectare 
Hectogramme . 
Hectolitre  .     . 
Hectometre     . 
Hiyaka-mc 
Hiyak'kin  . 
Hoon.   See  TakU. 
Hu    .... 

Immi 

Joch  .... 


Arabia 

\  Bengal 
(  Bonibay 


Japan 
Japan 

China 


.     .    Swittcrland 

.     .    Austrta*Hun- 
gary 

Kaima    .     l    '.    Sweden    .     . 
Kan        .     .  Netherlands 

Hong  Kong 
Kanne  or  Kanna    Germany      . 
Sweden    .     , 
Kantar,  or  Can-     Egypt     .     . 
taro 


Karwar  .  . 
Kassabah  .  . 
Kati.  Catty  or 

Gin        , 
Keila*  or  Pishi 
Ken 
Ker&t     .     :     . 

Kctte.  or  Chain 
Kcu  .     » 

Khat  (New) 
Kile  .... 
Killow    .     .     . 
Kilogramme 
Kilomctm    . 

Kin 

Klafter  .    '.     . 

KOddi  .  .  . 
Koilon  (Royal) . 

Koku  .  .  . 
Kon  .     . 

Kom-tonde  .:    .: 


Persia     . 

Egypt 

China,  Straits 

Settlements 

Zanzibar. 

apan 

'urkcy   . 


* 


Germany 
Siam  .     . 
Turkey    . 
Cyprus  '. 
Turkey    . 


Japan.  China 
Austria    . 
SwitBcrtand 
Arabia     . 
Greece 

tea 
.Norway  . 


Measure  of  360  lb  av.  of  rice. 

l8o-39  cubic  centimetres. 

0-960  grain  (apothecaries). 

"  15-4323564  grains  av,  troy. 

» 0*3572    drachm,  0*7716 

'   scruple. 

«>0'0^2i5oz.  troy. 

I  millimetre. 

I  gramme.   / 

0*757  grain. 

0*766 grain;  alsomeasureO'iSin.' 

■■  0*065  gramme. 

36  inches. 

27  inches. 

33  Inches,  (jovemnnent  Survey. 

Toe  guz,  gucza  or  icr  varies  from 
24  to  4A  inches.  A  |;us  of  40-95 
inches  (Guz,  Azerb&ij&n)is com- 
mon. Government  standard 
guz«36|  inches.  There  is  a 
CDS  for  retail  trade  of  25  inches, 

25  inches  tQ  37  inches  (Busorab). 

18  inches. 

18  inches,  or  cubit. 

a  100  ares,  or  2-471  acres. 

100  Krm.  -3*53  oz.  av. 

100  litres" 2-75  bus^is. 

*  109*36  yards. 

5797*198  grains. 

132}  lb  av. 

12}  gallons,  aearly. 
i-5litrcl, 
1*422  acre. 

o*X76gaIloii. 

1  utre. 

li  Ibav.  ■ 

I  litrs,  or  fomerly  I*76i3  (unt. 

0-576  pint. 

99-0492  lb  av.«ioo  rotls  (Cus- 
toms). 45  kilogrammes  of 
cotton.  44*5  kilogrammes  other 
produce. 

100  batman. 

3*8824  yajrds  (Customs)* 

1 1}  Ibav. 

Measure  of  6  lb  av.  of  rice. 

5-965  ft.,  x*8i  metre. 

i\  inch  measure  (old). 

3*09  grains  weight  (old) 

14*994  elleo,  or  10*936  yards. 

40  incnes. 

I  centimetre. 

8  gallons. 

o*97  bushel.  . 

>  1000  grm. « 2*2046223  lb  av. 

»  0*62  Id.  milt. 

o*6oi  kilogTamme  •1*325  lb. ' 

■■2 '0740  yards. 

1*9685  vard. 

1-67  gallon. 

1  hcctoUti«.    Old  koilon  •33*i6 

litra. 
«3jQ*7033  galls.  "4*9^^  bushels. 
I J  Ibav. 
138*97  litres. 


Kora-tondo . 


Korn-top  Maal 

Norway  .  . 
Netherlands . 

KoiTcI 

Kotyle  (Royal) . 

Greece     .     . 

Kouza          .     . 

Cyprus    .     . 

Koyan    .     .     . 

Straits  Setts . 

Kruia     .     .     . 

Bulgaria .     . 

Kung      .     .     . 

China      .     . 

Kup  .... 

Siam  .     .     . 

Kwan  or  Kuwan 

Japan  .  . 
Burnm    .     . 

Kyat      .     .     . 

Lak*t      .     .     . 

Bulgaria .  . 
Netherlands . 

Last  .... 

Uaof     .     .     . 
Ukhi     .     .     . 

China      .     . 

Bu^aria  .     . 

Li      ...     . 

China      .     . 

Liang      .     .     . 

Chbia      .     . 

Libbra    .     .     . 

Italy  .     .     . 

Libra      .     .     . 

Argentina 

Libra  (Castiltan; 

Spain,  Mexico 

Libra,  or  Arratel     Portugal .     . 

Line  or  Ligne    . 

Paris. 

Liniia      .     .     . 

Russia     .     . 

Litra  (Royal)    . 

Greece     .     . 

Litre       .     .     . 

Cyprus    .'     . 

Litre  (metik)    . 

•         •         •          • 

Litro.     .     .     . 

Spain      .     . 

Italy  ..     . 

Uvre(lb)    .     . 

Russia    .     . 

Belgium 

Livre-poids  .     . 

France    .     . 

Loth .... 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Vienna    .     . 

Maass    .     .     . 

Austria   .     . 

Switzeriand  . 

Maatze  .     .     . 

Netherlands . 

Macs 

China      .     . 

N.  Borneo    . 

Mahttd  .     .     . 

Arabia     .     . 

Maik      .     .     . 

Burmah  .     . 

Marc,  or  Mark . 

France    .     . 

Sweden    .     . 

Vienna    .     . 

Marco    .     .     . 

Portugal .     . 

Spain      .     . 

Mauod  . 

India 

Megametre  0 

tronomy) 
Metre  (m.)  . 


Metre,  cubic 
Metre,  square 

Metro 


Metz.     . 

Micron  (m) 
Miriio    . 
Mijie 
Mil.  or  Mill 


U.  Sutes 
Great  Britain 


Spain 
Italy  .     . 
Austria    . 


MQe .     .     , 

Mile  (postal) 
MUha  ,  . 
MUle 

Mtlfigramme 
Mniifitre. 
Millimetre 
Miscal  . 
Mkono  . 
Mna  .  . 
Momme  • 
Morgen  . 


RoRft 

Netherlands 
Turkey    . 
Denmark 
France 
Ormany 
Aiistria    .• 
Portugal . 
France 


Pcraa 
East  Africa 
Orfecce 
Japan      . 
Denmark. 
Norway  . 
Phiaiia   . 


(COMME8CIAL 

3-8at  buAeti. 

160  litres. 
I  decicramme. 
I  dccmtre. 

9  quarts. 
5333*  «>«V. 
12*8  litres. 

78*96  inches  (Treaty). 

10  inches. 

8*281  Ib-3*7S65S  Ubgrammes. 
100  kyats«3*6^  lb  av. 

0*650  metre,  i 

30  hectolitres. 

583!  grains  (silver  weight). 

229*83  sq.  metres. 

about  \  mile -360  pu.    Varies 

with  len^h  ofch'ih. 
A  small  weight  0-58^  grain. 
l|os.  |61iang»lchin«ii  lb«v.' 
0*7477  lb  av. 
1*0127  Ibav. 
1*014  A>* 
1*012  Ibav. 
iS  point,  or  0-089  inch. 
O'l  inch*    I  archine-'38o  liaiia^ 
1  litre  » 100  mystra. 
2I  quarts. 
-1-7598  pint 

1 1  litre. 

0*90282  lb  av.<»  Apoth.  livre « 

11*520402.  troy. 
Kilogramme.       %  ' 
0*489^  kilogramme.^ 
New  loth  - 1  decagramme.    Okl 

loth,  nearly  \  oz.  av. 
15*625  grammes. 
370-1  grains.    Postal  loth,  257-2 

grains. 
1-245  quart. ' 
3*64  ^lons. 
I  dealitre.  ; 
58*  pains,  t 
93*  Ibav.  :1 
a>04  lb  av. 

3  maik  » cubit  •■19I  inches. 
0-2448  kilogramme  (old  weight). 
0*4645  lb  av. 

4331*37  grains* 24  karato. 
MB  oncas»229*5  grammes. 

J55«^54J«»n«. 
2*286  lb  av..  Government. 

72i  lb  (old  bazaar). 

74*67  lb  av.,  factory. 

98  lb  nearly,  Bombay. 

25  %  neariy,  Madras. 

S7  to  44  (b,  Ttiggccat. 

Local  maunds  vary  mi  either  ride 

of  60  lb. 
1^000,000  metres. 

39*37  inches. 
39*3701 1 3  inches  » I  m. 
»iooo  c.d.—35*^i5  eubic  fieet. 
■■  too  square  decimetres— 10*764 
•   square  feet. 

1  metre. 

1-691  barfiel. 

^n^s  millimetre. 

0*025  mile. 

1>  Kilometre. 

tooo  archins  (new  mil). 

4<68o  miles. 

Nautical  mile- 1852  metres. 

4-714  miles. 

1*296  mile. 

1*949  kilometre. 

— yil^  gramme  -  o*oi  5  grain. 

-nVi  "tre. 

-o*(^37  mch  -t^«  m. 

71  grams. 

4^*72  centimetres. 

If  kilogramme  -  x •  1 72  oka. 

Y^tkwaa. 

« 

0*631  Acre. 


! 


OOMMERCIALI 


.    •    .     .    ChiaA 


Mud  ....    NetheiUiKb 
Myriagfanune 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
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Njsoma  \     .     .     East  Africa 
Ntn  .     .     .  Siam  .     . 


ObokM 
Ock  . 


Octavillo 
Oitavo  . 
Oke  .     . 


Onca 

Once 

Oncia 

Ohm 

Ounce 


Vienna 

Pharoagh.    See  Archin. 
Pic    ...     .     Cyprus 
Piciil 


Commonly  8o6*6<  iq.  yds.  VariM 
locally.  Shanghai "  6600  iq.ft. 
(Municipal  Council).  By  Cus- 
toms Treaty  •  930-41 7  sq.  yds., 
baaed  on  cn'ih  of  14*1  inches. 

I  hectolitre. 

•10  kilogrammes" 23-046  lb  av. 


Greece 
Turkey 


Spain       .  . 

Portugal  .  . 

Bulgaria .  . 

Cyprus    . 

Egypt      .  . 

Creeoe 

Turkey    .  . 

Portugal .  . 

France     .  . 

Rome      .  . 

Netherlands  . 
U.  Sutcs 


Packcn   . 

•          • 

Russia     .     . 

PaUm6  (Royal) 

Greece     ,     . 

Palm 

•          • 

Holland  .     . 

Palmo     . 

•          • 

Portugal  .     , 

St)a'in       .     . 

-  U.  Borneo    . 

Para  .     . 

•          to 

Parah 

■           • 

Ceylon    .     . 

Parasang. 

Sec  Persakk. 

Parmak. 

Sec  Archin. 

Passeree 

»         • 

Bengal     .     . 

P6     .      . 

«          • 

Portugal  .     . 

Pecheus  (Royal) 

Greece     .'    . 

Pecul      . 

•          • 

China      .     . 

Perche    . 

•          • 

France  .  . 
Canada    .     .< 

Persakh,  or  Para* 

Persia      .     . 

sang 
Pfund     . 

■          » 

Germany 

Prussia  .  . 
Switzerland  . 

7l  keilas.  * 

iliach. 

I  decigramme. 

Legal  ock  (1881) » 100  drachmas. 

New   batman « 10   ocks,   and 

kanur  •  10    batmans    ock  >  1 

kileyramme. 
0-29  litre. 
I  -710  litre. 

1-38  litre  (for  liquids). 
1-283  kilogramme  (old). 
3]  lb.  av.  ■"400  drams  (Cyprus). 
3-751    tt>  *v.    (Customs).   3-Sos 

eB  (Alexandria). 
3'8o  lb  >  I  -383  kilogramme. 
1-33  litre. 
I -1518  pint.    3-834  lb  av.  (old 

weight). 
38-688  grammes. 
30-59  grammes  (old). 
436-165  grains. 

I  hectogramme.  loonzen^pond. 
Av.  ounce -437-5  gr^m** 

1083-^3  lb  av. 
1  decimetre. 
1  decimetre. 
0-33  metre. 
8-346  inches. 
90  B>  av.     . 
5-59  pints. 


facers. 

I  metre  (old). 

1  metre  >  i  -543  old  pecheuae 

133  J  Ih  av. 

32  square  pieds  de  roi.   In  Quebec 

18  French  feet. 
Probably  3-88  miles  "6000  guz. 

'  16  uncen  •■33  loth  >  ^t .  „„;„i,^ 
i-oitoi-3ilbav.r^<'*^«»8ht. 

Zoll.  pfund  (1872)  •  500  grammes. 
Old  zoll.  lb "» I  - 1023  lb  av. 
500  grammes*  16  unze. 
Apoth.  pf.  -375  gimmes. 
Pfund  ■■  560*06  grammes. 
Zoll.  pfund  (1871)  ■"Soogrammes. 

3  feet. 


.     .     Japan      .     . 
Straits    Settle 
ments,  Hong 
Kong   . 
North  Borneo 


i 


133S  lb  av 


PkJd 


.     .     •    Greece     . 

China      . 
Pie    ...     .     Rome 
Pie  de  Burgos   .     Spain 
Pied        .     .     .     Belgium  . 

Canada   . 
Fied  de  Roi .     .     Paris  .     . 
Fike  ....    Turkey    . 
Pint        ,     .     .     U.  Sutes 
Pintc  V     .     France 

Pipa       »    .     .     Portugal  . 


Pipe  ....    Gibraltar.     . 
Pishi.     ^ecKeila. 
Poide  de  Marc  .    France    .     . 
Polesada      .     .     Portugal  .     . 
Pond      ,     .     «     Netherlands . 


fot    . 


Denmark  , 
Switzerland  . 
Belgium  .  . 
Norway  .     . 


A  measure  of  180  !b  weight  of 

water. 

0-648  metre. 

35  gallons  (dry  measure). 

1 1  -73  inches. 

11-13  inches. 

II -81  inches  ■■  10  pounces. 

12-79  inches. 

0-3248  metre. 

See  bir'aa. 

0-8325  imperial  pint. 

0-931  htre. 

534  litres  (Oporto)^ 

420  litres  (Lisbon). 

500  litres  (officially). 

105  to  136  gallons. 

0*3448  idlo  "8  oncct. 

27*77  millimetres. 

I    kilogramme.       Apothecaries 

pond -375  grammes, 
1-7  pint  ■'4  paegle. 
3-64  pints  or  1*5  litre, 
li  litre  (dry),    i  litre  (liquid) 
0-965  litre. 


Pouce  .  . 

Poud.  or  Pood 
Pound  .  . 


Pu  .  . 
Puddee  . 

Pulgada. 
Pund.     . 


Quart     . 
Quarto    . 

Quintal  . 


Buintal  (metric) 
uintale      .*    . 

Rate!      .     .     . 
Rattcl,  or  Rottle 

Kl       *      .      .      • 

Rode      .     .    . 

Roede 

RotU  or  Rottob 


Rottol    . 

Rubbio  . 

Sagine    . 
Scheffet  . 

bchepd  . 
Schoppen 


Seidei 
Sen  . 
Ser  . 
Shaku 


Sheng     . 
Shih  .     . 
Sh06 
Skaal-pund 


Skeppe  .  . 
Skjcppe  .  . 
Stab  .... 
Stadron  (Royal) 
Stere  (metric)  . 
Stero  .  .  . 
Stneepe  .  .  . 
Stremma      . 

Strich  .  .  . 
Striche  .  «  . 
Stunde   .    •    . 


France 

Russia 
Russia     I 
U.  Sutes 

Russia 

h 


China 

Madias 

Spain 
den  mark 
Norway 
Sweden 


1*066  inch  (old  measure). 

1  inch. 

o*oi6i33  ton  » 36  lb. 

Standard  troy  lb* 5760  grains. 

Avoir.  lb** tooo  grams. 
0*90383  S)  a  v.  (0-4095  kilogramme). 
7561    grains*  16   oz.   Jeriey«i 

livre. 
70-5  inches* 5  ch^ih. 
3-to  pints.    100  cubic  inches* 

(x)vemnient  puddee. 
0*937  inch. 

1*1023  tt>  av.,  or  500  grammes. 
0*4981  kilogramme. 
6560  grains.    Varies  locally. 
5500*5  grains  (apoth.). 


U.  Sutes      .    See  Bushd. 


Rome 

Portugal 

Spain 

Portugal 

Argentina 

France 

luly  . 

Perna 

Arabia 

Japan 


Denmark  . 
Netherhinds 
Egypt     . 

Cairo. 

Alexandria 

Turkey    . 
Spain      .     , 

Russia     .     , 
Germany 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Switzerland 

1apan>     . 
ndia 


3*024  bushels. 

3*46  litres. 

100  libras  (Castilian)  ■>  101*4  lb. 

58-753  kilogrammes,  or  139I  mav. 

100  libras,  or  101-37  Ih  av. 

*ioo  kilogrammes  "1-968  civt. 

I  metric  quinuL 

1*014  lb  av. 

I-03  lb  av.,  neariy  (dry  measure). 

17-319  lb  av.  weight. 

3-440    miles    (itinerary;.    3*1 18 

miles  (natural). 
3*763  metres. 
I  dekametre. 
0-9005  lb  av.  (Customs).  0*9805 

lb  av.  (Govt.). 
a-3o6  lb  ffrcat  rottolo. 
0-715  lb  less  rottolo. 
3*134  lb  great  rottolo:    Rottolo 

mina*!  oka. 
3*513  pinu  (old  measure). 
i*oi3  quarter  (dry  measure). 

7  feet. 

50  litres,  formerly  14*56  metaea 

(Prussia). 
I  decalitre. 

f  litre,  formerly  O-ii  gallon. 
0-375  litre. 

1 18-615  square  yards  (-9918  are). 
Government  seer»3A  ib  av. 


JCXVm  9 


Bengal,  80  tolas  weight  of  rice 

(heaped    measure),   about   60 

cubic  inches  (struck  measure). 
Southern    I  ndia  "weight   of    34 

current  rupees. 
Madras,  35  lb  nearly. 
Juggerat.    weight    of    40    k)cal 

rupees. 
Bombay,  old  seer,  about  38  lb. 
Ceylon    .     .     Measure  of  i  -86  pint. 
Persia      .     .     16  miacals,  or  1136  grains  weight 

(Sihr). 
NaU, — In  India  the  seer,  like  the  maund.  variea 
considerably;  usually  40  seers  go  to  a  nuund. 
Austria    .     .     0-6334  pint. 
Siam  .     .     .    44-4  miles,  nearly. 
India       .     .     I  litre  (Indian  Law,  1871). 
Japan      •     *    0*30  metre,  also  9-18273  square 

decimetres;  also  18-039  cubic 

centimetres. 
China      .     .     i -81  a  pint. 
China      .     .     160  lb. 
Japan      .     .     1  804  litre. 
Swederi    .     .     435*076  grammes,  or  0-959  Ih  «v. 
Norway  .  0-4981  kilogramme,  or  officially 

t  kilogramme. 
Denmark  17-39  litres. 

Norway  .     .     17*37  litres. 
(Germany  i  metre, or  3*i  old  fuss,  but  varied. 

Greece     .     .     1  kilometre. 

.     .     .     .     1  cubic  metre, 
luly  ...     I  metric  stere. 
Holland  .    *     1  millimetre. 
Greece     .     .     i    metric  are.  338-1  sauare 

pecheus  (Consuntinople). 
Germany  t  millimetre. 

Switzerland  .     3)  strich  ■«  I  millimetre. 
Cemiany      •    Old  itinerary  measure,  3*3  to.3<4 

miles. 

2ai 
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Stunde 
5oltchek 
Song 
Tad  .     . 


Taha      . 

Tarn .     . 
Tan  .     . 
Tang 
Tang-sun 
Tank 

Tchctverte 

Teng    .. 


WEIGHT-THROWING— WEI-HAI-WEI 


.    Tnrkey   . 
.    Coraa     « 


4'tkiloaietreai   Stunder-'SttniH 

den,  or  24  kilometres. 
Cubic  measure  (1881)  whose  sides 

equal  a  parroak  (dbdmetre). 
4  Vb  av.,  nearly. 


9a6|  grains. 
It  OS.  av. 

Silver  weight,  li  01.  «v. 
10  monune. 
current  coin  of  the  tael.) 
Straiu  Settle-    i  i  oz.  av. » 10  chee  « 100  hoon. 


Siam  .     . 
Hong  Kong 
China      . 


meots 
Hong  Kong 
China 
Burma 
China 
Bombay  . 
Russia 
Russia 

Burma    . 


Thanan 
Thangsat 
To     . 

Totse 
Tola. 

Tomaod 
Ton  . 
Tflode 


Siam  .  . 
Siam  .  . 
Japan 

France 
India 

Arabia 
U.  States 
Denmark' 


Tonne,  or  Millier 


Tonne  (metric) 

Tonnelada  . 

Tonos 

Tou  . 

Tovar 

T'sun 

Tu    . 


France 
Germany 


Van 


Vat  . 

Vedrp 


Portugal . 

Greece 

China 

Bulgaria  . 

China 

China 


Peru  .  . 
Spain 
Argentina 
Portugal . 
Holland  . 
Russia 


Vcrdiok .  .  . 
Versta,  or  Verst . 
Vierkanteroede . 
\itTtsk    » 

Vise  .     .     .     . 

wa   .     •     •     . 

^'•gtje  .  .  . 
Wissc      .     .     . 

Yard      .     .     , 


Bulgaria .  . 
Russia  .  . 
Rusna 

Holland  .     . 
Denmark 
Switzerland  . 
Rangoon 

Siam  .  .  t. 
Netherlands'. 
Netherlands. 

U.  Sutes 
Mexico    .     . 


.     i33iR>av. 

B  3^  gaUona.  Also  i^}  lb  weight. 

3  miles,  nearly. 
:    About  3f  miles  >■  10 11. 

1 7i^  grains,  or  73  tanks -30  pice. 
.    0-866  giU«o*ai8  pint. 

•  5772  bushels  ■■  8  tchetveriks,  or 

3-099  hectolitres. 
.    Burmese  measures  of  capacity  de- 
pend on  the  teng  or  basket. 
Officially  a  basket  is  33i8*3 
cubic  inches,  but  the  teng  varies 
locally: — 
Ak>'ab"*a3  lb  of  rice. 
Bassein  ■■  51  lb  of  rice. 
Moulmein  «  48  lb  of  rice. 
Rangoon  ■•48  to  50  lb  of  rice. 
.     I 'S  pint 
.    4-6S8  galkins. 

.    18-0391    litres "3*9703   galls. » 
1-98  peeks. 
3*1315  yards. 

180   grains.     Legal   weight   of 
rupee. 
.     187*17  lb  av.  of  rice. 

3340  ibav.,alaoanettonof  300olb. 
131*393  litres  niquid  measure). 
'  139*131  litres  (dry  measure). 

'  1 1000  kilogrammes. 

xooo  Idloerammes  ■•  0*9841  ton. 

793*15  kuogrammea. 
.    39*536  cwt. 
T    IB  pints  appronmatdy. 

138*3  kilommmes. 

I  '41  inch  rTreaty  measure). 

100-143  mtles  "■  35  li,  based  on  the 
ch'inof  14*1  inches. 

.    33  inches. 

.    3-783  feet. 

.    3-841  feet. 

.     1*11  metre. 

.     I  hectolitre. 

.    3*7056  jgaUons»lO  achtoffs,  or 

13*3  btrcs. 
.    13*8  litres. 
.     1-75  inch. 
.    p-66388  mile. 
.     I  metric  ait 

1*7  gallon. 

15  htres. 

•  3W|lbav. 


80  inches. 
I  gramme. 
I  metric  sterei. 


,6  inches, 
centimetres. 


Zac    ....     Netherlands 

Zer  (Persia).    See  Cms. 

ZoU Switxerland 


838 

X  hectolitre. 


Zolotnik 


Russia 


3}  soil  "I  dedmetre.  Old  soil 
nearly  one  inch.  (See  also 
Pfund.) 

65-8306  grains,  or  96  dolL 

<H.J.C) 


WSIOBT-THROWnfO,  tlie  athletic  ^Mrt'of  hurling  heavy 
weights  either  for  distance  or  height  Lifting  and  throwing 
weights  of  different  kinds  have  always  been  popular  in  Great 
Britain,  taptoMXfy  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  paiticulariy  in  (Germany,  Switaerland  and  Austria- 
Hungaiy.    No  form  of  throwing  weights  ta  f«irlB^f^  in  the 


British  athletic  championship  programme,  although  "puttl&s 
the  shot "  (f.f.)  and  "  hammer-thiowing  "  (q.t.)  Are  recognized 
championship  events.  In  America  throwing  the  56-lb  weight 
for  distance  bdongs  to  the  championship  programme.  It  was 
once  a  common  event  in  Great  Britain  at  ajl  important  athletic 
meetings,  the  ordinary  slightly  conical  half-hundredweight 
being  used  and  thrown  by  the  ring  attached  to  the  top;  the 
ring,  however,  was  awkward  to  grip,  and  a  triangular  handle  was 
afterwards  substituted.  In  America  the  56-lb  wdght  is  a  ball 
of  iron  or  lead  with  a  triangular  or  pear-shaped  handle.  The 
weight  used  to  be  thrown  standing,  but  since  1888  it  has  been 
thrown  from  a  7>ft.  circle  with  a  raised  edge,  like  that  used  for 
the  hammer  and  shot  in  America. 

In  throwing  the  athlete  stands  slightly  stooping,  with  his  feet 
about  18  in.  apart  and  grasping  the  handle  with  botli  hands  opposite 
his  thighs.  The  weight  is  swung  round  and  back  past  the  n|^nt  1^ 
as  far  as  possible,  then  up,  over  and  round  the  head,  as  in  the 
hammer-throw.  One  complete  swing  round  the  head  is  usually 
enough,  as  too  much  momentum  is  apt  to  throw  the  athlete  off  bta 
balance.  •  The  weight  Is  then  swung  round  together  with  the  whole 
body  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  in  hammer-throwing.  The  athlete 
works  himself  to  the  front  of  the  drcle  just  bdore  the  moment  of 
delivery  and  besins  the  final  heave  with  his  back  towards  the  direction 
in  which  he  wisnes  to  throw  the  weight.  This  heave  is  accomplished 
by  completing  the  final  spin  of  the  oody,  giving  the  legs,  back  and 
arms  a  vigorous  uoward  movement  at  the  same  time,  and  following 
the  wd^ht  through  with  the  uplifted  arms  as  it  leaves  the  hands, 
but  takin]^  care  not  to  overstep  tne  circle.  With  one  hand  a  smoother 
swing  can  be  made  but  much  leas  power  applied.  In  throwing  for 
height  the  athlete  stands  beside  the  high-jump  uprights  and  casts  the 
weight  over  the  cross-piece,  making  the  swing  and  spin  in  a  more 
vertical  directbn  with  a  heave  upward  at  the  moment  of  delivery. 
Throwing  tor  hei^t  and  with  one  hand  were  formerly  events  in  the 
American  dhampionship  programme,  but  have^becn  discontinued. 
The  reoord  for  throwing  the  s6-Ib  weight  for  height  is  15  ft.  61  in., 
made  by  the  American-Irishman  J.  S.  MitchelL'  The  record  for 
distance,  3iB  f t.  8  in.,  was  made  In  J907  by  the  American-Irishman 
John  Flanagan.  In  throwing  weights  laree  and  heavy  men  have  an 
advantage  over  small,  brute  strength  oeing  the  chief  requisite, 
while  a  heavy  body  makes  a  better  fulcrum  while  revolving  than  a 
light  one. 

WEI-HAI-WEI,  a  British  naval  and  coaling  station,  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  the  Shan-tung  peninsula,  China,  about  40  m.  E. 
of  the  treaty  port  of  Chi-fu  and  115  m.  from  Port  Arthur.  It 
was  formerly  a  Chinese  naval  station  strongly  fortified,  but  was 
captured  by  the  Japanese  in  February  1895,  and  occupied  by  their 
troops  untfl  May  1898,  pending  the  payment  of  the  indemnity. 
Port  Arthur  having  in  the  spring  of  that  year  been  acquired  by 
the  Russian  government  under  a  lease  from  CThina,  a  similar 
lease  was  granted  of  Wei-hai-wei  to  the  British  government, 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  the  British  fleet 
took  possession,  the  flag  being  hoisted  on  the  24th  of  May  1898. 
No  period  was  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  lease,  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  it  should  continue  so  long  as  Russia  continued 
to  hold  Port  Arthur.  The  lease  of  Port  Arthur  having  been 
ceded  to  Japan  in  September  1905,  the  British  lease  of  Wei-hai- 
wei  was  made  to  nm  for  as  long  as  Japan  held  Port  Arthur. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  an  island  named  Liu-kung-tao 
running  east  and  west  across  the  mouth  of  a  small  bay,  leaving 
an  entrance  at  each  end.  Towards  the  mainland  the  water 
shoals,  and  the  best  anchorage  is  under  the  lee  of  the  island. 
The  native  dty  is  walled,  and  has  a  population  of  about  3000. 
The  chief  port  is  named  Port  Edward;  it  has  good  anchorage 
with  a  depth  of  45  ft.  of  water.  The  leased  area  comprises, 
besides  the  harbour  and  island,  a  belt  of  the  mainland,  10 
English  mOes  wide,  skirting  the  whole  length  of  the  bay.  The 
coast  line  of  the  bay  is  some  10  m.,  and  the  area  thus  leased 
extends  to  385  sq.  m..  Within  this  area  Great  Britain  has  exdu- 
sive  jurisdiction,  and  b  represented  by  a  commissioner  under 
the  colonial  office;  and  has,  besides,  the  right  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions, sution  troops  and  take  any  other  measures  necessary 
for  defensive  purposes  at  any  points  on  or  near  the  coast  in 
that  part  of  the  peninsula  east  of  i2z*  40'  E.  Within  that  zone, 
which  covers  1505  sq.  m.,  Chinese  administration  is  not  inurfered 
with,  but  no  troops  other  than  Chinese  and  British  are  allowed 
there.  The  territory  consists  of  rugged  hills  rising  to  x6oo  ft. 
and  well-cultivated  valleys.    Tbe  hills  also,  as  f sr  as  poasible. 
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ire  teimoed  for  cnltivatioii  and  in  tome  instances  are  planted 
with  dwarf  pine  and  scrub  oak.  It  contains  some  5x0  villages 
and  a  population  of  about  150,000.  Chinese  war-vessels  are 
at  liberty  to  use  the  andiorage,  notwithstanding  the  lease; 
and  Chinese  jurisdiction  may  continue  to  be  exercised  within  the 
walled  dty  of  Wei-hai-wci;  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  military 
requirements.  Wei-hai-wei  was  made  ihe  headquarters  of  a 
native  Chinese  regiment  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  and  organizeil 
And  led  by  British  officers;  but  this  regiment  was  disbanded  in 
tgoa.  Wci'hai-wel  is  used  by  the  China  squadron  as  a  sana- 
torium and  exerei«ng  ground.  Its  excellent  climate  attracts 
many  visitors.  Wei-hai-wei  being  a  free  port  no  duties. of  any 
kind  are  collected  there.  The  iftiport  trade  consists  of  timber, 
maize,  paper,  crockery,  sugar,  tobacco,  kerosene  oil,  &c.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  the  territory,  and  ^ver,  tin,  lead  and  iron 
are  said  to  exist.  In  each  of  the  years  1905-1909  thcexpenditure 
exceeded  the  revenue  (about  $70,000  in  1909-1910),  deficits 
being  made  good  by  grants  from  the  British  parliament. 

WEILBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Lahn,  just  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Weil,  50  m.  N.E.  from  Coblenz  by  the  rail- 
way to  Giessen.  Pop.  (1905)  3828.  The  old  town,  built  on  and 
around  a  rocky  hill  almost  encircled  by  the  river,  contains  a 
castle  of  the  i6th  century,  formeriy  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Nassau- Weilburg,  and  later  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Luxemburg. 
It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  former, 
the  Stadtkirche,  containing  the  burial  vaults  of  the  princes 
of  Nassau,  a  gymnasium  and  an  agricultural  college.  Its 
industries  include  wooI-sp;nning,  mining,  tanning  and  dyeing. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Merenberg 
and  Freienfels.  Weilburg  was  in  the  iithcentury  the  property 
of  the  bishops  of  Worms,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  house  of 
Nassau.  From  1355  to  1816  it  was  the  residence  of  the  princes 
of  Nassau- Weilburg,  a  branch  of  this  house. 

See  C.  C.  Spklmann,  Fukrer  durck  WeiUmrg  UMd  Umgehtmi 
(Weilburg,  1894):  and  Ceukkht^  der  Stadt  und  Hemckaji  Wtilbwt 
(WeUburg,  1896). 

WEIMAR,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capitkl  of  the  grand<duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on 
the  Ilm,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Saale,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Leipzig 
and  14X  m.  S.W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Bebra 
and  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  at  the  junction  of  three  lines  to 
Jena,  Gera  and  Berka  and  Rastenberg.  Pop.  (1885)  21,565, 
(1905)  31,131.  Weimar  owes  its  importancenot  toany  industrial 
development,  which  the  grand-^ukes  discourage  within  the 
limits  of  their  Resident,  but  to  its  intimate  association  with  the 
classical  period  of  German  literature,  which  earned  for  it  the 
title  of  the  "  poets'  city  "  and  '*  the  German  Athens."  The 
golden  age  of  Weimar,  covered  by  the  reign  of  Charles  Augustus 
{q.v.)  from  1775  to  1828,  has  left  ao  indelible  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  town. 

In  spite  of  its  classical  associations  and  of  modem  improve- 
ments, Weimar  still  retains  much  of  its  medieval  character. 
The  walls  survive,  indeed,  only  in  isolated  fragments,  but  the 
narrow  winding  streets  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
market-place  surrounded  by  houses  with  high-pitched  gables 
and  roofs  are  very  picturesque.  Of  the  churches  the  Stadlkircke 
(parish  church),  of  which  Herder  became  pastor  in  1776,  Is  a 
Gothic  building  dating  from  about  1400,  but  much  altered  in 
detail  under  "  classical "  influences.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sare- Weimar,  including  those  of  the 
elector  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  and  his  ;infe,  and  of 
Duke  Bcmhard  of  Weimar,  a  hero  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  altar-piece  is  a  triptych,  the  centre-piece  representing  the 
Crucifixion;  beside  the  cross  Luther  is  represented,  with  the  open 
Bible  in  his  hand,  while  the  blood  from  the  pierced  side  of  the 
Saviour  pours  on  to  his  head.  The  picture  is  regarded  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Lucas  Cranach  iq.v!),  who  lived  for  a  time  at 
Weimar,  in  the  Br Ock'sehesHaus  on  the  market-place.  In  front 
of  tliie  church  is  a  statue  of  Herder,  whose  house  still  serves  as 
the  parsonage.  The  other  church,  the  Jakobs-  or  Hofkirehe 
Xcomt  chmth)  is  also  ancient;  its  disused  chuA:hyard  contains 


the  graves  of  Lucas  (?ranach  and  Musaeiis.  Hie  i&ost  important 
building  in  Weimar  is  the  palace,  a  huge  structure  forming  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  erected  (1789-1803)  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  Goethe,  on  the  site  of  one  burned  down  in  1774. 
A  remnant  of  the  old  palace,  with  a  tower,  survives.  The  interior 
is  ve^  fine,  and  in  one  of  the  wings  is  a  series  of  rooms  dedicated 
to  the  poets  C}oethe,  Schiller,  Herda  and  Wieland,  with  appro- 
priate mural  paintings.  Of  more  interest,  however,  is  the  house 
in  which  Goethe  himself  lived  from  1782  to  1832.  It  was  built 
by  the  duke  as  a  surprise  present  for  the  poet  on  his  return  from 
his  Italian  tour,  and  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  palace  of  art 
and  luxury.  It  has  therefore  a  double  interest,  as  the  home  of 
the  poet,  and  as  a  complete  example  of  a  Cterman  nobleman's 
house  at  the  Ix^nning  of  the  X9th  century,  the  furniture  and 
fittings  (in  (kethe's  study  and  bedroom  down  to  the  smallest 
details)  remaining  as  they  were  when  the  poet  died  J  The  house 
is  built  round  a  quadrangle,  in  which  is  the  coach-house  with 
(}oethe's  coach,  and  has  a  -beautiful,  old-fashioned  garden. 
The  interior,  apart  from  the  scientific  and  art  collections  made  by 
(}oethe,  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its 
furnishing.  The  Goethe-SchUler  Museum,  as  it  is  now  called, 
stands  isolated,  the  adjoining  houses  having  been  pulled  down 
to  avoid  risk  of  fire. 

Of  more  pathetic  interest  is  the  Sckillerkaus,  in  the  SchUUr" 
strasse,  containing  the  himible  rooms  in  which  Schiller  lived  and 
died.  The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  town  is,  indeed,  dominated 
by  the  memory  of  Cioethe  and  Schiller,  whose  bronze  statues,  by 
lUetschel,  grouped  on  one  pedestal  (unveiled  in  1857)  stand  in 
front  of  the  theatre.  The  theatre,  built  under  Goethe's  super- 
intendence in  2825,  memorable  in  the  history  of  art  not  only  for 
its  associations  with  the  golden  age  of  Orman  drama,  but  as 
having  witnessed  the  first  performances  of  many  of  Wagner's 
operas  and  other  notable  stage  pieces,  was  pulled  down  and 
replaced  by  a  new  building  in  1907.  The  most  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  Goethe's  genius  in  the  town  is,  however,  the  park,  laid 
out  in  the  informal  "  English  "  style,  without  enclosure  of  any 
kind.  Of  Goethe's  classic  "  conceits  "  which  it  contains,  the  stone 
altar  round  which  a  serpent  climbs  to  eat  the  votive  bread  upon 
it,  inscribed  to  the  "  genius  hujus  loci,"  is  the  most  famous. 
Just  outside  the  borders  of  the  park,  beyond  the  Ilm,  is  the 
**  garden  house,"  a  simple  wooden  cottage  with  a  high-pitched 
roof,  in  which  Cioethe  used  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
Finally,  in  the  cemetery  is  the  grand  ducal  family,  vault,  in  which 
Goethe  and  Schiller  also  lie,  side  by  side. 

Wieland.  who  came  to  Wetmar  in  1773  as  the  duke's  tutor,  is  also 
commemorated  by  a  statue  (1857).  and  his  house  is  indicated  by  a 
tablet.  The  town  has  been  emfaeUished  by  several  other  statues, 
includiiij{  those  of  Charles  Aug^istus  (1875);  Lucas  Cranach  (1886); 
Marie  ^ibach  (1889);  the  composer  Hummel  (1895)- and  Franx 
Uszt  (1904).  Among  the  other  prominent  buildings  in  Weimarare 
the  CrUnes  Sckhss  (18th  century),  containing:  a  library  of  200,000 
volumes  and  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits,  busts  and  literary 
and  other  curiosities;  the  old  ducal  dower-house  {WiUumspalais); 
the  museum,  built  in  1863-1868  in  the  Renaissance  stvle  with  some 
old  masters  and  Pneller's  famous  mural  paintin([s  Ulustratihe  the 
Odyssey.  In  1806  the  Goethe-Schiller  Arcniv,  an  imposing  building 
on  the  wooded  height  above  the  Urn.  containing  MSS.  by  Goethe. 
Schiller,  Herder.  Wieland.  Immermann,  Frits  Reuter,  Mdrike.  Otto 
Ludwig  and  others,  was  opened.  Weimar  possesses  also  archaeo- 
logical, ethnographical  and  natural  science  collections  and  the 
Ltszt  Museum  (in  the  gardener's  house  in  the  park,  for  many  years 
the  musician's  heme).  Among  the  educational  establishments  are 
a  gymnasium,  and  Realsckule,  the  Sopkienstijl  (a  laree  school  for 
giris  cX  the  better  class,  founded  by  the  nand-ducness  Sophia), 
the  grand-ducal  school  of  art,  geographical  institutes,  a  technical 
school,  commercial  school,  music  school,  teachers'  seminaries,  and 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums.  An  English  church  was  opened 
in  1899.  There  are  a  few  mdustries.  printing,  tanning  and  ctoth- 
weaving. 

Various  points  in  the  environs  of  Weimar  arealso  interesting  from 
their  assoaations.  A  broad  avenue  of  chestnuts,  about  2  m.  in 
length,  leads  southwards  from  the  town  to  thegrand-ducal  chAteau 

*  To  be  strictly  accurate,  they  thus  remained  until  the  death  of 
(Lethe's  last  descendant  in  1884.  The  house,  which  had  been  left 
to  the  grand-duke  for  the  nation,  was  then  found  to  be  so  structurally 
rotten  that  the  interior  had  to  be  largely  reconstructed.  Everything 
was.  however,  replaced  in  the  exact  position  it  had  previcnisly 
occuiued. 
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oC  Belvedere,  in  th6  gardens  cl  which  the  open-air  theatre,  used  in 
Goethe's  day,  still  exists.  To  the  north-east,  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  town,  are  the  tiny  cb&teau  and  park  of  Tiefurt, 
on  the  t>ank8  of  the  Um,  the  scene  of  many  pastoral  court  revels  in 
the  past.  To  the  north-west  is  the  Ettersberg,  with  the  Ettersburg, 
a  chAteau  which  was  another  favourite  resort  of  Charles  Augustus 
and  his  friends.. 

The  history  of  Weimar,  apart  from  its  assodation  with  Charles 
Augustus  and  his  court,  is  of  little  general  interest.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  existed  so  early  as  the  9th  (xntury.  Till  1x40  it 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Orlamiinde;  it  then  fell  to  Albert  the 
Bear  and  the  descendants  of  his  second  son.  In  1247  Otto  III. 
founded  a  separate  Weimar  line  of  counts.  In  1345  it  became 
a  fief  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia,  to  whom  it  escheated  in 
1385  with  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Otto  III.  At  the  partition 
of  Saxony  in  1485  Weimar,  with.  Thuringia,  fell  to  the  elder, 
Ernestine,  branch  of  the  Saxon  house  of  Wettin,  and  has  been  the 
continuous  residence  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  dukes  of  this 
line  since  1572.  Under  Charles  Augustus  Weimar  became  a 
centre  of  Liberalism  as  well  as  of  art.  It  had  previously  narrowly 
escaped  absorption  by  Napoleon,  who  passed  through  the  town 
during  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  after  the  battle  of  Jena 
in  x8o6,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from  abolishing  the  duchy  by 
the  tact  and  courage  of  the  duchess  Louisa. 

The  traditions  of  Charles  Augustus  were  wdl  maintained  by 
liis  grandson,  the  grand-duke  Charles  Alexander  (iSiS^xi^oi), 
whose  statue  now  stands  in  the  Karlsplatz.  The  grand-duke's 
connexion  with  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Holland — his  mother 
was  a  Russian  grand-duchess  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Louisa  (1824- 
1897),  a  princess  of  the  Netherlands — tended  to  give  the  Weimar 
society  a  cosmopolitan  character,  and  the  grand-duke  devoted 
himself  lai^gely  to  encouraging  men  of  intellect,  whether  Germans 
or  foreigners,  who  came  to  visit  or  to  settle  in  the  town.  The  art 
school,  founded  by  him  in  1848,  has  had  a  .notable  series  of 
eminent  painters  among  its  professors,  including  Prcller,  Bocklin, 
Kalckreuth,  Max  Schmidt,  Pauwels,  Hcumann,  Vcrlat  and 
Th£dy.  Under  the  patronage  of  Charles  Alexander,  also, 
Weimar  became  a  famous  musical  centre,  principally  owing 
to  the  presence  of  Franz  Liszt,  who  from  1848  to  1886  made 
Weimar  his  principal  place  of  residence.  Other  iK>table  con- 
ductors of  the  Weimar  theatre  orchestra  were  Eduard  Lassen 
and  Richard  Sirauss. 

See  Schdll,  Weimar's  MerkwSrdigieiten  einsl  undjeltt  (Weimar. 
1857};  Springer.  Weimar* s  klassiscke  Stdtten  (Berlin,  x868); 
Ruland,     Die  Schdtte  des  Goethe  National' Museums  in  Weimar 

g Weimar  and  Leipzig,  1887);  Francke,  Weimar  und  Umiebungen 
rd  cd.,  Weimar,  1900);  Kuhn,  Weimar  in  Wort  und  £«<^(4thed., 
Jena.  1905). 

.  WKumisiM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  gr&nd-duchy  of  Baden, 

pleasantly  situated  on  the  Bergstrasse  at  the  foot  of  the  Odenwald, 

XX -m.  N.  of  Heidelberg  by  the  railway  to  Frankfort-on^Main. 

Pop.  (1905)  12,56a    It  is  still  in  part  surrounded  by  the  ruins 

of  its  ancient  walls.    The  Gothic  town  hall;  the  ruins  of  the 

castle  of  Windeck  and  the  modem  caslle  of  the  counts  of  Berck- 

heim;  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  and  three  churches  are 

the  principal  buildings.    The  town  has  various  manufactures. 

notably  leather,  machinery  and  soap,  and  cultivates  fruit  and 

wine.    It  is  a  favourite  cUmatic  health  resort  and  a  great  tourist 

centre  for  excursions  in  the  Odenwald  range.     Weinheim  is 

mentioned  in  chronicles  as  early  as  the  8th  century,  when  it  was 

a  fief  of  the  abbey  of  Lorsch,  and  it  was  fortifi^  in  the  14th 

century.    In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  several  times  taken 

and  plundered,  and  its  fortifications  dismantled. 

See  Hegewald,  Der  Luftkurori  Weinheim  an  der  Bergstrasse  (Wein- 
heim. 189s);  Ackcrmann.  Fuhrer  durck  Weinheim  und  Umgebung 
(Weinheim.  1895);  and  Zinkgr&f,  Biider  aus  der  Ceschichte  der 
Stadt  Weinheim  (Weinheim,  1904). 

WBINSBERG,  a  small  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wflrttemberg,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Sulnv,  5  m.  £.  from 
Heilbxonn  by  the  railway  to  Crailsheim.  Pop.  (1905)  3097.  It 
has  an  ancient  Romanesque  church,  a  monument,  to  the  re- 
former Oecolampadius  {q.v.),  and  a  school  of  viticulture,  which 
is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  Schlossberg 
above  the  town  Lie  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Weibertreu,  and  at 


its  foot  is  the  house  once  inhabited  by  Jusiinus  Kener  (^.t.). 
with  a  public  garden  and  a  monument  to  the  poet* 

The  German  king  Conrad  III.  defeated  Count  Welf  VL  oC 
Bavaria  near  Wein^rg  in  December  1x40,  and  took  the  town, 
which  later  became  a  free  imperial  city.  In  X331  it  joined  the 
league  of  the  Swabian  cities,  but  was  taken  by  the  nobles  in 
1440  and  sold  to  the  elector  palatine,  thus  losing  its  liberties. 
It  was  burnt  in  1535  as  a  punishment  for  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  revolted  peasants.  The  famous  legend  of  Weiber- 
treu  ("women's  faithfulness"),  immortalized  in  a  ballad  by 
Chamisso,  is  connected  with  the  siege  of  1 140,  although  the  stoiy 
is  told  of  other  places.  It  is  said  that  Coniad  III.  aUowed  the 
women  to  leave  the  town  with  whatever  they  could  carry,  where- 
upon they  came  out  with  their  husbands  on  their  backs. 

See  Bernheim, "  Die  Sage  von  den  trcuen  Weibern  zu  Weinsberg  '* 
(in  the  Forschungen  tur  deutschen  Ceschichte,  vol.  xv.,  Cdtcingcn, 
1875);  Merk.  Ceschichte  der  Stadt  Weinsberg  und  ikrer  Burg  Weiber- 
treu  (Heilbronn,  1880).      

WEIR,  ROBERT  WALTER  (1803-1889),  American  portrait 
and  historical  painter,  was  bom  at  New  RocheUe,  New  York, 
on  the  1 8th  of  June  X803.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jarvis,  was  elected 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1829,  and  was  teacher  of 
drawing  at  the  United  States  MiUury  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  X834-1846,  and  professor  of  drawing  there  iii  1846-1876. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  xst  of  May  1889.  Among  his 
better-known  works  are:  *'  The  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  " 
(in  the  rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.C); 
"  Landing  of  Hendrik  Hudson  ";  "  Evening  of  the  Cnicifixion"; 
"  Columbus  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca  ";  "  Our  Lord  oo 
the  Mount  of  Olives  "; "  Virpl  and  Dante  crossing  the  Styx,"  and 
several  portraits,  now  at  West  Point,  and  '*  Peace  and  War  "  in 
the  Chapel  there. 

His  son,  John  Ferguson  Weib  (b.  1841),  painter  and  sculptor, 
became  a  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  x866, 
and  was  made  director  of  the  Yale  University  Art  School  in  i86ft. 
Another  son,  Julian  Alden  Weik  (b.  X852),  studied  under  his 
father,  and  under  J.  L.  Gdr6me,  and  became  a  distinguished 
portrait,  figure  and  landscape  painter.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1877,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  (1886)  and  of  the 
Ten  American  Painters,  New  York. 

WEIR  (from  O.  Eng.  vrer,  a  dam;  cognate  with  wtrioMf  to 
defend,  guard;  cf.  Ger.  WeMr,  defence),  a  barrier  placed  aooas 
rivers  to  raise  the  water-level  for  catching  fish,  for  mills,  for 
navigation  or  for  irrigation,  the  discharge  of  the  river  taking 
place  over  the  crest  or  through  openings  made  for  the  purpose. 
Rough  weirs,  formed  of  stakes  and  twigs,  were  erected  across 
English  rivers  in  Saxon  times  for  holding  up  the  water  and 
catching  fish,  and  fish-traps,  with  iron>wire  meshes  and  eel 
baskets,  are  still  used  sometimes  at  weirs.  Weirs  are  essential 
for  raising  the  head  of  water  for  water-wheds  at  mills,  and  for 
diverting  some  of  the  flow  of  a  river  into  irrigation  canals; 
but  they  have  received  their  greatest  and  most  varied  extension 
in  the  canalization  of  rivers  for  navigation.  There  are  three 
distinct  dasaes  of  weirs,  namely,  solid  weirs,  draw-door  weiis, 
including  regulating  sluices  for  irrigation,  and  movable  weiis, 
which  retain  the  water  above  them  for  navigation  during  the 
low  stage  of  the  river, and  can  be  lowered  or  removed  so  as  to 
leave  the  channel  quite  open  in  flood- time. 

Solid  Weirs.-^Tht  simplest  form  of  weir  ts  a  solid,  watertight  dam 
of  firm  earthwork  or  nibble  stone,  faced  with  stone  pitching,  with 
cribs  filled  with  rubble,  with  fascine  mattresses  weighted  with  stone, 
or  with  masonry,  and  protected  from  undermining  by^  sheet  piling 
or  one  or  more  rows  of  well  foundations.  These  «-eirs.  if  solidly 
constructed,  possess  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  strength  and 
durability,  and  require  no  superintendence.  They,  however,  block 
up  the  river  channel  to  the  extent  of  their  height,  and  conseouently 
raise  the  flood-level  above  them.  This  serious  defect  of  solid  weirs» 
where  the  riparian  lands  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  inundations,  can 
be  slightly  mitigated  by  keeping  down  the  crest  of  the  weir  some- 
what below  the  required  level,  and  then  raising  the  water<  level  at 
the  low  stage  of  the  river  by  {facing  a  row  of  planks  aloqg  the  top 
of  the  weir. 

Waste  weirs  resemble  ordinary  solid  weirs  tn  providing  for  tht 
surplus  discharge  from  a  reservoir  of  an  impounded  river  or  mountaia 
stream  over  their  crest;  but  in  reality  they  form  part  01  a  masoosy 


(Mcrfdr  dua  tm  •mbi  n  «Uit  for  wrarMpiihr  or  itrifMioa, 
kept  purpHcIv  lama  thu  tka  nt  o(  the  dm  u  iiUsw  the  cubh 
of  nUT  to  cvarc  dawn  tha  vdley  (kt  Wtm-SupTLv). 

Drtm  rfMT  Ittoi.— Tht  diKh>i(E  <i(  k  iIht  ■(  ■  wiir  an  be 
nulAtfld  M  nquind  and  cgoudBnbty  inavunl  in  Aoni-lLnw  br 
iotndilciDf  n  «Efia  of  apaunn  in  tbe  ccntn  ol  a  nlid  war,  wilh 
Aluiec-fnta  of  pAnek  which  ude  Id  fiiMjVM  al  tlie  lidcfl  oE  ujintlit 


Fic.  I. — LiliiiK-gice  War  and  F«ol-bridte  «  Ridimoad,  Sumy. 

«nd  wTiKh  can  be  ra'ued  of  lowered  u  dnlrvd  frvm  *  fool-bridsc. 
Tfaii  amoffeinenl  hai  been  provided  at  Kvcnl  wein  on  Ihe  Tbamn. 
to  afTord  CDniral  of  the  A«td  diicbarge,  bid  reduce  tbc  cnenr  of  ibe 

: '—^Tni.  tht  linrcB  o(  ih«e  CHn| — ' ' -■—  - —  ■- 

aI  limit  II  Trddinllon.  wbere 


t  ChdlDUy  dnw-door 


— Mechaiusm  of  Uf tinff^cale. 


•idwabb*  eX'tK  Irici^i 

et  Ihc  luriaca   In   contiu: 

oflcn  1  Krinii  hnpedinien 

—  in  nlilaj  ilwiD.    Thit  trie 

tioi  lui  bem  imtly  re 

dvced  bf  ouhiiii  the  onw 

doon.  «  iluiix^in.  ilidi 

on  each  wJe  anintt  4  verti 

=  cal  nw  of  (in-rollcn  hi> 

^  pendcd    by    an    cDnrclini 


Ibe  Tbantt  M  Rlchaumd,  with 


uched  double  iBM-bridEe  (Egi.  i.  i  and  i).  Thu  war  reuim  ihe 
rivet  above  it  >l  halE-tide  kevel,  in  onler  to  cover  the  mnd-binki 
which  had  bf«i  band  «  low  tide  bcimen  RichntondandTaMinitaTi 
low^wnter  level,  owipera  the  lenoval  of 


Fta.  j^PUa  at  Warkaat  Rkhnuad. 


[a  lower  dde  has 


id  Camait.  and  edition,  p.  114, 


Egypt  How™ 


the  actual  bufter,  retting  araii 
bar*  at  the  top  and  a  liU  at  the  i 
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I  Iha  top  by  (nnca  u 
a  boriioatal  pOHtion  and 

the  Nik  ddta,  uid"tK^ 
Hill!  mad   FjMia  in   Upper 

V  irrifalioih. 
navaHeweli^ 


'bridge,  taking  hL-_  ,,  ^,  ,^,  ,,  —  --,.- ,— 

pontioa  cJoae  together-  Tlie  weir  u  opened  by  jajning  the  needlei 
of  each  bay  by  a  chain  paiacd  thfovgh  the  eyea  at  tKe  top  and  a 
Line  of  wve  through 
the  central   ringk   lo 


cuina  actuated  by  t  winch,  leaving  the  channct  perfectly  open  fori 
the  diichaige  ol  floodi  and  tor  the  pauage  of  veiacia  when  the  lock, 
ii  tubmeiged.  Whereaa,  however,  ordinafv  framea  placed  rearer 
together  than  their  hdghi  overlap  one  another  when  kiweied  on  lo 
the  apron,  the  treiilei  of  the  LouiH  weir  lie  clear  ol  each  other 

weir  cloard  by  iliding  paneb  or  raUing-up  eurtalna 
Ilea  the  advantage  that  Ibe  ponela  or  latha  dn  be 


(6g..  6^P 


>f  necdlet,  bein^  ol  unifon 


An  objection  hat  occHkmaOy  been  urged  tgairat  tramet  lowered 
01  10  Ibe  bed  ol  a  river  thai  they  are  liable  to  be  covered  trver  by 
letritui  or  drift  broiahl  down  by  Booda,  and  aMuequenty  •" 
ubjcct  to  ioiuiy  or  UBpedinwota  la  being  railed.     In  order  to 


+98  W) 

obviate  thii.  tW  fniBB*  luvr,  Jn  ■  Tew  jnatftnuf .  ban  nupendcd 
frwn  mn  overliaad  fo«-bridfe.  The  >yBKfn  wu  fini  propoi«l  In 
-  vIew  at  (he  uni1ial»n  of  Ihe  Rhooe,  wbich  brinfi 

iiamt  ^^*"*  ivft  qiuatiiiea  of  shaaBk  ind  (ravrl;  but  il  wu 
"*'  dSennc  cooditioBi°(fe?)"TlS  Innn  hug  VHtiollly 

fmm  thi  button  oi  ihc  overhead  bridge,  ind  mt  agiiiui  i  nil  u 
(ha  botlam  wbea  the  weir  i>  in  operation,  the  opeiiin[a  belvcen 
the  framo  being  do«d  below  the  waier-Level  by  rolling-up  cvnaini 
or  ilidiis  paodflp  which  are  lowered  or  raiked  by  a  IravelLing  winch 
carried  by  a  «nan  loot-bridge  formed  by  hinged  bnckett  at  (he 
pu:k  at  the  Inmei,  and  lituiled  ■  Utile  above  Ihe  higheu  flood- 
levcL   The  weir  ■■  opened  by  reinoviaf  the  alidiog  paotu  or  lolUnf 


Fio.  6.—Traaie  Weir  with  Rollinc-iip  Cuitaio,  Pun  Villei,  Lower 
Seine. 

ponlion  urHJcr  the  ovrrhead  tvioge  by  meaiu  o(  chaini  worited  by 


novel  lomu  beuig  ihown  in  fa-  i.  whereby  the  jmu  of  a  tiit  to  ft. 
in  width  can  be  readilv  doeea.  opened  or  partially  opened  tinder  i 

The  ikutier  weir.  ImndMBd  on  the  oppci  Sdne  nbout  the  middle  of 
the  loth  century  and  lubHouently  adnited  loc  w(i~  mrm^  ■«_^l 

^ !_^ '•-'nuniandtheUiutodSute.,« 

Er.  (umlnir  «.  »  hnrUonlal  a_ 

^-  - —  trcuk  al  the  back  of  each 

apron  of  the  weir,  and  Hipportcd 

*""*  "ininit  an  iron  thoe  fastened 

wned  by  reWasing  [he  Lr'"* 

TnTn?^"-"-- 


'^"iX 


Fic  S.— Bear-tt^  Weir,  USA 
or  by  putUng  the  propt  dear  of  thdr  tboca  by  chains  fattened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  smitten;  Ibe  iiniupported  trctile*  and  ihuilera  fall 
flat  on  tlie  apron  on  the  top  of  the  props,  at  thowp  by  dotted  '--— 
in  fig.  g.    The  weir  ii  raised  again  by  pulling  yp  the  thu;lcrs 

and  the  props  which  are  replaced  in  their  ^hoes.    the  discharge  at 
the  weir  whilst  It  is  raised  Is  effected  either  by  [HrtiaUy  tipping 

raising  and  lowering  at  these 
gulatlon  at  the  discharge;  bu 

more  costly  than  the  onbnary 


I  by  pulling  yp  the  thu;lcrs  to  a 
m  chains  from  a  >Hcial  boat,  or 
bmes,  together  with  their  tretlks 
■  their  shoes.  The  disci 
:ed  either  by  partially 
a  ■  foot-bridge,  or  by 
luiters  in  the  upper  p 


:n  floods,  I 

rldn.  the  weir.  '  '"  °" 

rhe  drum  Weils  erected  across  shalloi 
et  Mitne  in  1857-1*67  comprise  a 
jught-iron  paddles,  which  can  main 

ir-   The  straight,  upper  paries  form 


FiO.  9.— Shun 

crooked  foe  the  purpose,  causing 
cylinder  under  the  sill,  known  aj 
lowered  by  cutting  on  the  flow 


Foot'bridge.  Port  i  rAngtait,  Upper 


discharge,  are  unfortunatr 
counlcriBllBCcd  by  the  necessiry  01  crryin 
foundaiiona  to  a  grealer  depth  below  the  sill 
height  of  the  weir  above  it  Accordingly,  loi 
was  restricted  to  the  Marne;  but  in  i8i]-i 


ic  perfKl  rcf[ulaiion  of  Ihe 
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»J  ft.  high  (fig.  to 

l^and 

hcaperfcrm 

toyjoc 

K7jli.widri> 

,  when  t  li 

tiBeotd 

niidcbx 

ron  Inming 

Uwcnt 

Ollbe^l 

iidputoEd 

cr  paddle  ]i)  (I.  long  *i 


tf  pool.   , 


ir.  CIu[laaciib(ir(.  Riva  Spn*. 
l*ndiiniJ4lt.    The  nir  b  n«d  bv 
ipper  pool  into  a  wcdgc-thapcd  apvx  Ick 

mm,  (ormlni  a  barrier,  7  ft.  Iri^h,  donng 
wiiioa  hu  uio  been  made  for  rendering 
ang  Air  inu  it,  to  Ibal  h  can  be  mned 
-'  It  by  Ihi 


^rs3 


..  ihc  d 


f  imptftant  to  6e  abk  to  cloK  a  weir  ot  oiodRmtv  heigbt 
Agaiful  a  Atrong  current  and  to  rrgulate  wiUi  caie  and  predtion  the 
discharge  put  a  veil.  (L.  F.  V^-U.J 

WBUMAHH,  AUOIMT  (1S34-  ),  Cennui  biologiil,  wu 
bom  at  FnoUort-oD-Main,  oD,the  ipih  o(  Jinuaiy  1834,  and 
itudkd  medicLDe  in  Gditiofcn.  AEi«  ipending  three  yean 
ia  Roilocli,  be  visited  luccsiively  Vienna  (iSj8],  Italy  (iSsq) 
tad  Parii  (lUo),  and  from  1S61  la  iKi  lie  acted  aa  private 
phyikiao  to  Ibe  aicbdulie  Slephca  o(  Aiutria  al  Schauraburg 
Palace.  In  igdshewenttoGieucn  to  devote  himitlliabiologicai 
iludy  undei  Leuckart,  and  in  iS56  he  wai  appointed  eitra- 
oidinaiy  proieuor  of  aoology  at  Freiburg,  becoming  ordiniry 
pnloiDr  a  lew  ye«t3  later.  Hi*  earlier  work  vaa  largely  cdd- 
cemtd  with  pvnly  toological  inveailgations,  one  ot  hit  eirlieil 
vorki  dealing  with  Ibe  development  of  ibe  Dipien.  Micto- 
Bcopical  work,  hanever,  became  impossible  to  him  oning  lo 
impaired  eyesight,  and  he  turned  bis  atleathia  to  wider  problcDii 
of  biological  inquiry.  Between  iSbS  and  iS;6  he  published  n 
icries  of  papcn  in  which  be  attacked  the  question  ol  Ihc  vari- 
ability of  organifmsi  IhcK  were  published  in  an  English  tians- 
Liiion  by  B.  ftlcldola  in  |S3>,  under  the  title  Sltdiei  in  Iht 
Tkioria  aj  Daccnt,  Darwin  himself  conlribuling  n  preface  in 
which  the  importance  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  variability  in 
individuals  was  etnphasiud.  Weismann's  name,  however,  la 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  geim-plaani  theory  of  heredity, 
•ritb  its  accompanying  denial  of  the  transmission  of  acquired 
tharacicis— a  theory  which  on  ill  publication  met  with  consider- 
able opposition,  especially  in  Engbnd.  [nun  onbodoi  Darwinism. 
A  scries  of  essayi  in  which  Ibis  Iheoiy  is  eiprcued  wu  collected 
and  published  in  In  English  iranslaliDn  (Estayi  apen  Hacdily 
and  Kinditd  Bidocical  ProWnni.  voL  L  iSJg,  vol.  ii.  i8gi)- 
Weismano  published  many  other  works  devoted  to  the  eiposjiion 
of  bit  iHOlogical  views,  anwnl  them  being  Die  Datierdes  Lebtasi 
VtrlrbtMf.  EaitkiU  its  Lilxis;  Die  KonlmuiM  ies  Keim- 
flaimai  «ii  GruaMatc  cincr  Tkeerit  der  Verabuiii;  Du  Ktim- 


For  an  account  oI  his  doctrines  Ihe  reader  ii  referred  tolhearticka 

WSin,  BEHKHAKI)  (18:7-  ],  Cecman  Prolestanl  New 
Testament  scholar,  was  bom  at  EjjEugsberg  on  the  aolh  of  June 
1817.  After  studying  theology  al  KOnigiberg,  Halle  and 
Beriiot  he  became  professor  extraordinarius  at  KAnigsberg 
in  1851,  and  afterwards  professor  oidinarius  at  Berlin.  In 
I08o  he  was  made  superior  conaistorial  ouncillor.  An  opponent 
of  the  Tubingen  School,  he  published  a  nurnber  of  important 
works,  which  arc  well  known  to  iiudcDts  ill  Gnat  Britain  and 

revurd  Viainv  (the  9th  ed..  iSot),  Vert  ainl  Ink 

...     r.L-  ,....  „u  ...      ,.,„,^,  |,j„  -.  -^ 

rkt  isdudei    IjMuik  ier  hUuik^  , 

■     -%.sih  ed..  lyj:     Eng.  trauv. 

ed.,  1903;    End.  trans.,   l88t), 


tfiii  ed.,  1900).    liis 
■  -  -  -*i  ^'^ 

iMt)' Dai  Ktm  reunuM.-  BmiuiibT  Tnl'd  mit..  tool),  and 
Dit  Qtaiin  ia  Lukiuaiitittlami  (1907).  He  was  alio  the  reviser 
Df  commcotaiiet  00  the  ticw  Teflameni  in  the  series  of  H.  A.  W. 

WBI3SB,     CHBIRIAH     REUUmf     (1801-1866),     German 
Pioteslant  religious  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the 
lethot  August  1801,    He  studied  It  Leiprig,  and  at  first  belonged 
to  the  HegcKan  school  of  philosophy.    In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, his  ideas  spproiimating  to  those  of  Schelling  in  his  later 
years,  he  elaborated  with  1.  H,  v,  Fichte  a  new  speculative 
theism,  and  become  an  opponent  of  Hegel's  pantheistic  ideslism. 
In  bis  addresses  on  the  future  of  the  Proteatnnt  CThunb  IRrdeti 
er  die  Zulniiifl  iir  erattgcliicini  Kirike,  1840),  he  finds  the 
lence  of  Christianity  in  Jesu^'i  conceptions  of  the  heavenly 
liber,  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  kingdom  nf  Heaven.    In  bis 
irk   on    phUosophical    dogmatics    {PliilBiaflnscke    Sc^olrt 
tder  PMnofHe  del  CkHilmluini,  ]  vols.  r8js-i86i)  he  seeks.' 
by  idealizing  all  the  Christian  dogmaa,  to  reduce  them  to  natural 
postulates  of  reason  or  conscience,     lie  died  on  the  19th  of 

..  .:lude:  Die  lia  der  GeUlieil  liSii),  Die  p\ilii.' 
sepkiiiie  CtUimUlm  »■  d<r  UniUrbliilikeil  dei  mmiclJakrm 
■    ■■    Ikhu   (iBu),   BtthUif   an   der   AnlalUktnt    (l8]6}.   Di, 

rSjB),  and  Pijci^tit-  »«(  I/-il[rW>,l,lt,u(,(,r.  (edited  by  R. 
ScyM,  iBte).     See  O,  PlIiideiTr,  DnriepKnl  oj  TieiiBri  (1890); 


,  iBte).     Se 
.  R.  Seydel. 


Cknit.  Her^.  I 


Gennany,  in  the  imperial  province 

of  Lower  Alsace,  on  the  Lauter, 

PC  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  41  m. 

N.E.  of  Slnssburg  by  the  railway  Bascl-Slrassburg- Mannheim.' 

Fop.  (1900)  6946.    The  beautiful  Roman  Calhotic  abbey  church 

'  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  dalinfi  from  the  13th  cenluiy,  contains 

ne  fine  early  stained  glass-    The  industries  include  the  manu- 

turr  nf  paper,  matches,  stockings  and  beer,  and  hops  and  wine 

are  also  extensively  cultivated.    Weissenburg  grew  up  round  ■ 

Benedictine  abbey  which  wis  founded  in  the  7lh  century  by 

Dagoben  II.  and  became  the  seat  ol  a  famous  school.    Here 

Titrid,  who  was  a  native  of  the  district,  completed  (c.  868) 

lis  Old  High  German  Gospel  book  [see  Gebuan  Lithatihe). 

The  town  became  a  free  imperial  city  in  ijoj.    li  has  been  the 

imorable  battles.     The  famous  "  Weissenburg 

_  ot  entrenched  worlu  erected  by  Villus  in  1706 

along  the  Lauter,  and  bavirxga  length  of  11  m..  were  stormed  in 

Octiiber  179]  by  the  Prussians  and  Suons  under  the  Austrian 

'  '"  The  Allies  were  in  their  turn  dispossessed 

by  Pichegru  in  December  and  forced  torcireal  behind  the  Rhine. 

These  lines,  as  well  as  the  fortifications  of  Weissenburg.  are 

dismantled.   On  the  4tb  of  August  iS;o  the  Germani  under 

crown  prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick, 

gained  the  first  victory  of  the  war  over  a  French  corps  (part  of 

inded  by  MacMahoo)  under  GcncAl  Douay, 

who  wu  killed  early  in  the  eneagcment. 
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WEISSENBURCrAM-SAND-^WELDING 


The  nanie  Weuienburf  oocutB  in  three  other  plaoess  the  town 
of  Wcuaeobun-am-Sand  in  Bavaria  (Sf>v>);  &  Swim  invalid  resort 
in  the  Niedcrtimmental,  above  Lake  Tnun,  with  sulphate  of  lime 
springs,  beneficial  for  bronchial  affections;  also  a  Hungarian  comitat 
(Magyar  Fej6rvir),  with  Stuhlwcissenbuii;  as  capita!. 

WBISSENBURG-AM-SAND,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Bavarian  district  of  Middle  Franconia,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  country  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Franconian  Jura, 
1300  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  33  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Nuremberg 
by  the  railway  to  Munich.  Pop.  (1905)  6709.  It  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  two  Gothic  churches 
and  a  Gothic  town>haU.  The  town  has  a  mineral  spring,  connected 
with  which  is  a  bathing  establishment.  A  Roman  castle  has 
recently  been  discovered,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  antiquities 
in  the  modem  school  The  old  fortalice  of  WUlzburg  (2060  ftl) 
overlooks  the  town.  Gold  and  silver  fringe,  bricks,  cement 
wares,  beer  and  doth  are  manufactured.  Weissenbuxg  dates 
from  the  8th  century,  and  in  the  14th  was  made  a  free  imperial 

town.    It  passed  to  Bavaria  in  1806. 

See  C.  Meyer,  Ckrouik  der  Stadl  Weissenhurg  in  Bayern  (Munich, 
1904) :  and  Fabridus.  Das  KasteU  Weissgubitrg  (Hdddberg.  1906). 

WEISSSNFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Saale  ao  m.  S.  W.  of  Leipzig  and  19  m. 
S.  of  Halle  by  the  main  Ijne  to  Bebra  and  Frankfort-on-Main. 
Fop.  (1905)  30,894.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  spadous 
market-place  and  various  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. The  former  palace,  called  the  Augustusburg,  built  in 
1664-1690,  lies  on  an  eminence  near  the  town;  this  q>adous 
edifice  b  now  used  as  a  military  school  Weissenfels  manu- 
factures machinery,  ironware,  paper  and  other  goods,  and  has 
an  dectrical  power*house.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  large 
depodts  of  sandstone  and  lignite.  Weissenfels  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  from  1656  till  2746  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  small  duchy  of  Saxe- Weissenfels,  a  branch  of  the  electoral 
house  of  Saxony,  founded  by  Augustus,  second  son  of  the  dector 
John  George  L  The  body  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  embalmed 
at  Weissenfels  after  the  battle  of  LUtzen. 

See  Sturm,  Ckronik  der  Stadl  WHssenfds  fWdssenfds,  1846) ;  and 
Gerhardt.  CesckUhU  der  Stadt  Weissenfels  (Wdasenfds,  1907). 

WBIZSXCKER,    KARL    (1822-1899),    German    Protestant 

theologian,  was  bom  at  Oehringen  near  Heilbronn  in  Wttrttem- 

berg,  on  the  I  xth  of  December  182  2.  After  studying  at  Tiibingen 

and  Berlin,  he  became  Privatdount  at  TQbingen  in  1847  and 

eventually   (1861)   professor  of  ecdesiastical   and  dogmatic 

history.    From  1856  to  1878  he  hdped  to  edit  the  JakrbUckcr 

fitr  deutsche  Tkeologie;  and  his  elaborate  studies  Untersuckungen 

liber  die  evangdische  Cesckickie,  ikre  QueUen  und  den  Gang  ikrer 

EntmicUung  (1864)  and  Das  apastoUsche  Zeitalier  der  ckristl, 

Kircke  (x886,  and  ed.  1893;  Engl  trans.  1894-1 895)  made 

him  widely  known  and  respited.    He  died  on  the  X3th  of 

August  1899.    His  son,  Karl  von  Weizsicker  (b.  1853),  was 

a|MX»nted  in  1900  Kvllusminister  for  WOrttembexK. 

Weizsftdcer's  other  works  indude  Zur  Kritik  des  BamahaS' 
kriefs  (1863)  and  Ferdinand  Christian  Banr  (189a).  Cf.  Hegler, 
Zur  Ennnerung  an  Karl  Weits&cker  (1900). 

WSKBRLB,  SANTOR  (Alexamdek)  (1848-  ),  Hungarian 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November  1848  at  M66r, 
in  the  comitat  of  Stuhlweissenburg.  After  studying  law  at  the 
university  of  Budapest  he  graduated  doctor  juris.  He  then 
entered  the  government  service,  and  after  a  period  of  probation 
was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  ministry  of  finance.  He  still, 
however,  continued  an  academic  career  by  lecturing  on  political 
economy  at  the  university.  In  1886  Wekerle  was  dected  to 
the  House  of  Deputies,  became  in  the  same  year  flnanrial 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  1889  succeeded  Tisza  as  minister  of 
finance.  He  immediatdy  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
improving  the  financial  podtion  of  the  coimtty,  carried  out 
the  converdon  of  the  State  loans,  and  succeeded,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  budget,  in  avoiding  a  deficit. 
In  November  1892  Wekerle  succeeded  Count  Szap&ry  as  premier, 
though  still  retaining  the  portfolio  of  finance.  At  the  head 
of  a  strong  government  he  was  enabled,  in  spite  of  a  powerful 
oppodtionof  CathoUcsand  Magnates,  to  carry  in  1894  the  Civil 
Mtrria^  Bill    The  continued  oppodtion  of  the  dexical  party, 


however,  brought  about  his  resignation  on  the  tmd  of  Deeembcr 
1894,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Banffy.  On  the  ist  of  January 
1897  he  was  appointed  preddcnt  of  the  newly  created  judidd 
commisdon  at  Budapest,  and  for  the  next  lew  years  held  aloof 
from  politics,  even  under  the  ex4ex  government  of  Fej£rvftry. 
On  the  reconciliation  of  the  king-emperor  with  the  coalition 
he  was  therefore  sdected  as  the  most  suitable  man  to  lead  the 
new  government,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  1906  was  appointed 
prime  minister,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  portfolio  of  finance. 
He  resigned  the  premiership  on  the  a  7th  of  April  1909,  but  was 
not  finally  relieved  of  his  office  imtil  the  formation  of  thie  Khueii- 
Htdirf&iy  cabinet  on  the  X7th  of  January  X9xa 

WBLCKER,  FRIEDRICH  GORLUSB  (X784-X868),  German 
philologist  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  GrOnberg  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  Having  studied  dasdcal  philology  at 
the  univerdty  of  Giessen,  he  was  appointed  (1803)  Boaster  in 
the  high  school,  an  office  which  he  combined  with  that  of  lecturer 
at  the  univerdty.  In  x8o6  he  journeyed  to  Italy,  and  was  for 
more  than  a  year  private  tutor  at  Rome  in  the  faxnily  of  Wilhdm 
von  Humboldt,  who  became  his  friend  and  correspondent. 
Welcker  returned  to  Giessen  in  x8o8,  and  resuming  hh  school- 
teaching  and  univerdtylectureswasin  the  following  year  appointed 
the  first  professor  of  Greek  literature  and  archaeology  at  that  or 
any  German  univerdty.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
campaign  of  X814  he  went  to  Copenhagen  to  edit  the  posthumous 
papers  of  the  Danish  archaeologist  Georg  Zo<^  (x75S~i^)( 
and  published  his  biography,  Zolgas  Leben  (Stutt.  18x9).  His 
liberalism  in  politics  having  brought  him  into  conffict  with  the 
univerdty  authorities  of  Giessen,  he  exchanged  that  univerdty 
for  Gdttingen  in  x8i6,  and  three  years  later  recdved  a  diair 
9X  the  new  univerdty  of  Bonn,  where  he  established  the  art 
museum  and  the  library,  of  whidi  he  became  the  first  librarian. 
In  184X-1843  he  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy  (cL  his  Tagekuck, 
Berlin,  1865),  retired  from  the  librarianship  in  X854,  nnd  in 
x86x  from  his  professorship,  but  continued  to  redde  at  Bonn  until 
his  death.  Wdcker  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fidd  of  archaeology, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist,  in  oppodtion  to  the  narrow 
methods  of  the  older  Hellenists,  on  the  necesdty  of  co-ordinating 
the  study  of  Greek  art  and  religion  with  philology. 
*  Beddes  early  work  on  Aristophanes,  Pindar,  and  Sappho, 
whose  character  he  vindicated,  he  edited  iUcman  (1815), 
Hipponax  (18x7),  Theognis  (x8a;^)  and  the  Theogony  of  Hedod 
(1865),  and  published  a  Syiloge  epigrammalum  Graecontm  (Bonn, 
x8a8).  His  Grieckiscke  CdUerlekre  (3  vols.,  (SOttingen,  x 857-1862) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  sdcntific  treatise  on  Greek  religion. 
Among  his  works  on  Greek  literature  the  chief  are  Die  Ascky- 
leiscke  Trilogie  (1824, 6),  Der  episeke  ZyUus  oder  die  Homerisckem 
CediekU  (a  vols.  183s,  49)>  ^«e  grieckiscken  Tragidien  mil 
ROcksickt  auf  den  episcken  Zyklus  geordnet  (3  vols.,  1839-1841). 
His  editions  and  biography  of  ZoCga,  his  ZeitsckrififBr  Cesdacku 
und  Auslegung  der  alien  Kunst  (Gdttingen,  18x7,  8)  and  his 
AUe  DenknUOer  (5  vols.,  x849*x864)  contain  his  views  on  andent 

art. 
See  KekuK.  Das  Leben  F.  G.  WeUkers  (Ldcmc.  1880);  W, 


Humboldts  Briefe  an  Welcker  (cd.  R.  Haym,  Berlin,  i8m);  J.  E. 
Sandys.  History  of  Classical  ScMarskip  (vd.  iii.,  pp.  a  10.  7,  Cam- 
bridge.  1908). 

WELDING  (f .e.  the  action  ox  the  verb  "  to  wdd  '*  the  same 
word  as  "  to  well,"  to  boil  or  spring  up,  the  history  of  the  word 
being  to  boil,  to  heat  to  a  high  degree,  to  beat  heated  iron; 
according  to  Skeat,  who  points  out  that  in  Swedish  the  compound 
verb  uppvOlla  means  to  boil,  the  simple  vdUa  is  only  used  in  the 
sense  of  wdding),  the  process  of  uniting  metallic  surfaces  by 
pressure  exercised  when  they  are  in  a  semi-fused  condition. 
It  differs  therefore  from  brazing  and  soldering,  in  which  coU 
surfaces  are  united  by  the  interpodtion  of  a  fused  nctallic 
cementing  materiaL  The  conditions  in  wUcfa  wdding  is  a 
suitable  process  to  adopt  are  stated  in  the  article  FoKCCfO. 
The  technique  of  the  work  will  be  conddeced  here. 

The  conditions  for  successful  wdding  may  be  summed  up  as 
dean  metallic  surfaces  in  contact,  a  suitaUe  temperature  and 
rapid  dosing  of  the  joint.  All  the  variations  in  the  forms  of 
wdds  are  other  due  to  differences  in  shapes  of  material,  or  to 
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the  pnctke  of  differait  cnftsmen.  Hie  typicti  weld  is  the 
scarf.  If,  for  instance,  a  bar  has  to  be  united  to  another  bar 
or  to  an  eye,  the  joint  is  made  diagonally  (scarfed)  because  that 
gives  a  longer  surface  in  contact  than  a  weld  at  right  angles 
(a  butt  weld),  and  beciuse  the  hammer  can  be  brought  into 
pby  better.  Abutting  faces  for  a  scarfed  joint  are  made  sli^tly 
convex;  the  object  is  to  force  out  any  scale  or  dirt  which  might 
otherwise  become  entangled  in  the  joint  at  the  moment  of  closing 
and  which  would  impair  its  union.  The  ends  are  upset  (enlarged) 
ptevious  to  welding,  in  order  to  give  an  excess  of  metal  that 
will  permit  of  slight  corrections  being  cfTccted  around  the  joint 
("  swaging  ")  without  reducing  the  diameter  bebw  that  of  the 
temainder  of  the  bar.  These  principles  are  seen  in  other  joints 
of  diverse  types,  in  the  butt,  the  vee  and  their  modifications. 
Joint  faces  must  be  clean,  both  chemically,  Le.  free  from  oxides, 
and  mechanically,  i.e.  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  else  they  will 
not  unite.  The  first  condition  is  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  a  fluxing 
agent,  the  second  by  ordinary  precautions.  The  flux  produces 
with  the  oxide  a  fluid  slag  which  is  squeezed  out  at  the  instant 
of  making  the  weld.  The  commonest  fluxes  are  sand,  used 
chiefly  with  wrought  iron,  and  borax,  used  with  steel;  they  are 
dusted  over  the  joint  faces  both  while  in  the  fire  and  on  the 
anviL  Mechanical  cleanliness  is  ensured  by  heating  the  ends 
in  a  clean  hollow  fire  previously  prepared,  and  in  brushing  off 
any  adherent  particles  of  fuel  before  closing  the  weld.  The 
scarf,  the  butt  and  the  vee  occur  in  various  modificatipns  in 
all  kinds  of  forgings,  but  the  principles  and  precautions  to  be 
observed  are  identical  in  all.  But  in  work  involving  the  use 
of  rolkd  sections,  as  angles,  tees,  channels  and  joists,  important 
differences  occur,  because  the  awkwardness  of  the  shapes  to 
be  welded  Involves  cutting  and  bending  and  the  insertion  of 
separate  welding  pieces  ("gluts").  Welds  are  seldom  made 
lengthwise  In  rolled  sections,  nor  at  right  angles,  because  union 
is  effected  in  such  cases  by  means  of  riveted  joints.  But  welding 
is  essential  in  all  bending  of  sections  done  at  sharp  angles  or 
to  curves  of  small  radius.  It  is  necessary,  because  a  broad 
flange  cannot  be  bent  sharply;  if  the  attempt  be  made  when 
it  is  on  an  outer  curve  it  is  either  ruptured  or  much  attenuated, 
while  on  an  inner  curve  it  is  crumpled  up.  The  plater's  smith 
therefore  cuts  the  flanges  in  both  cases,  and  then  bends  and 
welds  them.  If  it  is  on  an  inner  curve,  the  joint  is  a  lap  weld; 
if  it  is  on  an  outer  one,  a  fresh  piece  or  glut  is  welded  in.  Gluts 
of  rectangular  section  are  used  for  cylindrical  objects  and  rings 
of  various  sections.  The  edges  to  be  united  may  or  may  not 
be  scarfed,  and  the  gluts,  which  are  plain  bars,  are  welded 
against  the  edges,  all  being  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  separate 
furnaces.  The  furnace  tubes  of  boUers  and  the  cross  tubes 
are  welded  in  this  way,  sometimes  by  hand,  but  often  with  a 
power  hammer,  as  also  are  all  rings  of  an^e  and  other  sections 
on  the  vertical  web. 

The  tempexature  for  welding  is  very  important.  It  must 
be  high  enough  to  render  the  surfaces in.contact  pasty,  but  must 
not  be  in  excess,  else  the  metal  will  become  badly  oxidized 
(burnt)  and  will  not  adhere.  Iron  can  be  raised  to  a  temperature 
at  which  minute  globules  melt  and  fall  off,  but  steel  must  not  be 
heated  nearly  so  much,  and  a  moderate  white  heat  must  not 
be  exceeded.  Welds  in  steel  are  not  so  trustworthy  nor  so  readily 
made  as  those  in  iron. 

Thermit  Welding. — ^The  affinity  of  finely  powdered  aluminium 
for  metallic  oxides,  sulphides,  chlorides,  &c.,  may  be  utilized  to 
efifect  a  reduction  of  metals  with  which  oxygen,  sulphur  or 
chlorine  combine.  C  Vautin  in  1894  found  that  when  aluminium 
in  a  finely  divided  state  was  mixed  with  such  compounds  and 
ignited,  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  about  3000*  C,  was 
developed  by  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  aluminium.  He  found 
that  metals  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  infusible  were  readily 
reduced,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  of  purity.  These  facts  were 
turned  to  practical  accotmt  by  Dr  H.  Goldschmidt,  who  first 
welded  two  iron  bars  by  means  of  molten  iron  produced  by  the 
process,  to  which  the  name  of  "  thermit  '^  is  now  commonly 
applied.  The  method  has  also  been  applied  to  the  productioA 
of  pure  metals  for  aUojring  purposes,  as  of  chromium  free  from 


carbon,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chrome  sted,  of  pure  man« 
ganese  for  manganese  steel,  of  molybdenum,  ferro-vanadium, 
ferro-titanium  and  others  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hi^  qwed 
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Thermit  as  a  wdding  a^nt  is  produced  by  mixing  iron  oakfes  with 
finely  granulated  alumimum,  in  a  special  crucible  lined  with  mag- 
nesia. On  ignition,  the  chemical  reactions  proceed  m  ra|»dly  that 
the  contents  would  be  lost  over  the  edges  unless  the  crucible  were 
dosed  with  a  cover.  The  result  of  the  reaction  is  that  two  layers  are 
produced,  the  bottom  one  of  pure  iron,  the  top  one  of  oxide  of 
alumina  or  corundum.  If  the  contents  are  poured  over  the  ed^ 
the  slag  follows  first,  and  is  followed  by  the  metal.  But  in  welding 
the  metal  is  poured  first  throus^h  the  bottom  upon  the  joint.  It  is 
practically  pure  wrought  iron  in  a  molten  state,  at  3000*  C,  or 
5400*  F.  The  beat  is  so  intense  that  it  b  possible  thus  to  burn  a 
clean  hole  through  a  i  in.  wrought  iron  plate.  The  joints  are  pre- 
pared by  abutting^  them,  and  provision  is  madewith  clamps  to  grip  >> 
and  retain  them  m  correct  positionSb  Often,  but  not  always,  the 
part  to  be  welded  Is  enclosed  in  a  mould,  into  which  the  thermit  is 
tapped  from  the  crocibfe.  The  applications  of  thermit  weldine  are 
numerous.  A  wide  fidd  is  that  of  tramway  rails,  of  which  large 
numbers  have  been  successfully  welded.  Steel  girders  have  been 
welded,  as  also  have  broken  and  faulty  steel  and  iron  castinn, 
broken  shafts,  broken  stemposts  (for  which  crucibles  6  ft.  in  height 
with  a  capacity  of  7  cwt.  have  been  constructed),  and  wrought  iron 
pipes.  Another  application  is  to  render  steel  ingots  sound,  by 
introducing  thermit  in  a  block  on  an  iron  rod  into  toe  mould,  which 
prevents  or  greatly  lessens  the  amount  of  piping  in  the  head,  due  to 
shrinkage  and  occlusion  of  gases.  (J.  C.  H.) 

Electric  Wdding. — In  electric  welding  and  metal  working  the 
heat  may  be  communicated  to  the  metal  by  an  electric  arc, 
or  by  means  of  the  electric  resistance  of  the  metal,  as 
in  the  Thomson  process.  Arc  welding  is  the  older 
procedure,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  made  use 
of  by  de  Meritens  in  1881  for  uniting  the  parts  of  storage-battery 
plates.  The  work-piece  was  placed  upon  a  support  or  table,  and 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  source  of  current  capable  of 
maintaining  an  electric  arc.  The  other  pole  was  a  carbon  rod 
directed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  so  as  first  to  make  contact 
with  the  work-piece,  and  then  to  effect  the  proper  separation 
to  maintain  the  arc.  The  heat  of  the  arc  was  partly  oonununi- 
caled  to  the  work  and  partly  dissipated  in  the  hot  gases  escaping 
into  the  surrounding  air.  The  result  was  a  fusion  of  the  metallic 
lead  of  the  storage-battery  plate  which  united  various  parts  of 
the  plate.  The  process  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  operation  of 
lead-burning  by  the  hydrogen  and  air  blowpipe,  as  used  in  the 
formation  of  johits  in  chemical  tanks  made  of  sheet-lead.  The 
method  of  de  Meritens  has  been  modified  by  Bemardos  and 
OlszcYvski,  Slavienoff,  Coffin  and  others. 

In  the  Bemardos  and  Olszewski  process  the  work  is  made 
the  negative  pole  of  a  direct  current  drcuit,  and  an  are  is  drawn 
between  this  and  a  carbon  rod,  to  whidi  a  handle  is  attached  for 
manipulating.  As  this  rod  is  the  positive  terminal,  partidct 
of  carbon  may  be  introduced  as  a  constituent  of  the  metal  taking 
part  in  the  operation,  making  it  hard  and  brittle,  and  causing 
cracks  in  the  joint  or  filling;  the  metal  may,  in  fact,  become 
very  hard  and  unworkable.  The  Slavienoff  modification  of  the 
arc-welding  process  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  inetal 
electrode  in  place  of  the  carbon  rod.  The  metal  electrode 
gradually  .melts,  and  furnishes  fused  drops  of  metal  for  the 
filling  of  vacant  ^Micet  In  castings,  or  for  forming  a  joint  between 
two  parts  or  pieces. 

In  arc  welding,  With  a  current  source  at  practically  constant 
potential,  a  choking  resistance  .in  aeries  with  the  heating  arc  is 
needed  to  secure  staoility  in  the  arc  current,  as  in  electric  arc  lighting 
from  constant  potential  lines.  Little  effective  work  can  be  done  by 
the  Bcrnardos  and  Olszewski  method  with  currents  much  below  150 
amperes  in  the  arc,  and  the  value  in  some  cases  ranees  above  500 
amperes.  The  potential  must  be  such  that  an  arc  of  a  to  ^  in.  in 
length  is  steadily  maintained.  This  may  demand  a  total  of  about 
150  volts  for  the  arc  and  the  choking  resistance  together.  In  the 
slavienoff  arc  the  potential  required  will  be  naturally  somewhat 
lower  than  when  a  carbon  electrode  is  used,  and  the  current  strength 
will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  greater,  reaching,  it  appears, 
in  certain  cases,  more  than  4000  amperes.  In  some  recent  applica- 
tions of  the  arc  process  the  polarity  of  the  work-piece  and  the  arc-: 
controlling  electrode  has.  it  is  understood,  been  reversed,  the  work 
being  maoe  the  positive  pole  and  the  movable  electrode  the  negative. 
More  heat  energy  is  thus  delivered  to  the  work  for  a  given  total  01 
electric  energy  expended. 
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tan  'a  fa  ucd  <ai  heuini  n  pluJcliy  Uw  tdia  of  iron  >hau  lo  be 
ivdctcd  tnr  pttuure  and  nunmenfia.  ll  lut  Kcn  tfcpund  ap^ptkablc 
fai  tpedii  eaas  to  the  filliu  of  ddcctive  tpoa  in  Iron  caHinct,  by 
tudog  into  blow^hoJa  or  oimt  ipacs  iinjUl  nuHct  of  limilT  nKui. 
■ddid  naduaUv.  and  ndMd  into  uiuon  with  Ihc  body  of  Ibe  piece 
by  ibe^eai  tftkt  arc  Sinilariy.  a  non  or  k«  oampklc  union 
fcetwtm  tfiaiate  piecw  of  iron  plait  I  to  H^t  ^n  thick  nci*  haa  ticvn 
diccied  br  fmifif  acMitkwa]  nttal  Dctwm  them.  The  range  of 
OHfalioiu  n  whicb  tbe  aic  pnceia  la  applicable  ia  naiur^i)'  lofnc- 
nai  liDiiHd.  and  depends  to  a  large  eitent  unn  the  ikiU  acquired 
by  die  operator,  who  necctiarily  woriu  with  hit  eye*  wctl  screened 
fitm  the  glare  of  (be  larfe  aic^  UiJev  the  apace  in  whicli  the  vforV 
b  carried  on  a  larse,  the  initating  vapoura  which  riic  froiq  the  arc 
(iTcun  add  to  the  difficulty.  Sironi  dnughti  et  air  vhich  would 
disturb  the  arc  mutt  atu  be  avoided.  TheK  [acton,  added  to  the 
rebiivE  alownea  of  Ihe  work  and  the  uncertainty  aa  to  iu  rcniit, 
Idve  tended  to  ratrtcl  the  appliealion  of  arc  i^tlding  in  piacticc- 
Monovv,  much  heat^turgy  u  diiiipatcd  in  the  arc  Itanie  and 
panel  inn  the  air,  while,  awing  lo  the  line  required  for  iKe  mrk. 
Ike  metal  nnddtoinf  IRatnem  toeci  much  heal  by  radiation.  Yet 
Ike  method  nqSra  little  wciai  machinery.  The  cuirent  nuy  be 
taken  fmm  nluiim  eknticlighiing  and  power  drcuiu  of  moderate 
potential  withonr  tnaaformauon,  and  may  be  utDind  with  limple 
appHimrei,  coniillng  ehielly  of  heav^  m-ire  leada,  a  carbdn  or  metal 
dectrode  with  a  tuiiable  handle  for  iti  manipulation,  achoking  or 
ucadying  miiDncE,  and  screen  oC  dark  glui  for  Ihe  opeiator'i 
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nual  bmiutcd  in 


:haiacteraf  Iheim 


ilielf  are  made  proper  for  the  oondiiioaa  exittifw 

J  potential  of  the  pnmary  circuit  may  be  Hiecir^ 

at  any  convenient  value,  provided  the  winding  of  ihc  coil  P  P  ia 
adapted  thereto,  but  usually  300  voh«  iicmployea.  and  ilbe  penodicir  y 


•rcwekliitt.    1 
between  the  u 

the  beat  ii  cor 
cneni.  by  the 


leipecla  the  arc  methodi.  hJ3l>cen  proposed  for  the  heatiiw  of  mi^ 
pieca  before  they  are  brauBhi  under  the  hammrr  lor  forcing  ctr 
wcldinf .  The  end  of  a  melalliar  is  plunged  into  an  electrolytic  61th 

circuit  having  a  potential  of  100  la  iu>  volK.  The  positive  p<4e  is 
connected  wilh  a  metal  plate  aa  an  anode  immersed  ill  the  electrolyte. 

aodiom  or  potmBum  cartionalc  is  a  suitable  elecIroMe.    Thalpan 

that  an  are  formi  between  the  surface  of  the  mslaf  and  the  adj  jcerrt 
liquid  layer,  the  intense  heat  of  which  is  in  part  cummunicaied  to 

bea^nt  of  the  ^tb.  This  siiwular  action  appears  10  have  been  first 
made  known  by  Hnha  and  Lagrange.     It  is  distinctly  a  funn  of 

opoations  as  wekliiv,  and  is,  cnoreaveT,  wasteful  ol  energy,  as  the 
beat  is  largely  cairiea  oS  in  the  liquid  bath. 

T^  proces  of  EUhu  TbomioD  Sat  broofM  lo  public  mike 
In  l9A6,  has  since  that  time  been  applied  commeicially  ob 
^^         large  scale  10  various  metal-welding  opeiationi.    Th 

ptesied  lotclbet  in  firm  contact;  and  a  cuirent  i 
tnade  to  traverse  the  propooed  Joint,  brmgiiig  it  to  the  vcldin 
leoperalurc.  The  union  is  effected  Iqi  lotiing  Ihe  pieces  togethi 
mechaoically.  The  chatactetiilie  Ic«lute  ol  Ibe  process  is  the 
fact  thai  (be  heat  ii  given  out  in  the  body  oi  Ihc  metal 
The  viJtate  does  not  usually  eaaed  1*0  or  three,  though  il 

■ecllon.  With  alternating  currents,  also,  Ihe  efl«:Eivenns  of  thi 
work  speedily  diminishes,  on  account  of  the  Induciive  drop  in  the 
leads,  if  they  are  of  any  nnsideisblc  length.    The  cuiyinE  of  thi 

.„  JI!„™l™.  °tI(J^  diftcuTties  are  overcome  in 'the  fh-irsot 
which  reaembtei  the  slep-down  transfoiinm 
ing  diRtibuikm  by  altemalbig  currents,  will 
e  scconcUiv  eoil  or  eonducior,  which  lonni  par 
It^sually  contiMs  uf  only  one  turn  of  grcii 
This  is  often  made  In  the  form  of  a  coppei 
nds  or  enclosei  the  priniary  coil  P  P  in  wholi 

lb  the  primary  endosKlt  ia  provided  with  the 


weldinf  tnnsformc 
used  in  detirie  lit) 
ef  Ibe  w^ng  ein 

secIiMI,  S  S  (V  I 
easing,  whfeh  tuim 
orin  part    Thepr 


threading  both  p 


n,  the  detiocri'  ol 

mpo,  srberc  the. 
Dortion  of  the  en 


n  are  set  firmly  in  the  w 


>  hejoiiwd  inabutme 


cntage  of  the  toi 


[ram  the  cbmp  varies  with  thcaetiionof  the  ( 
he  nature  ol  ilie  meti],  and  Ihe  lime  in  which  a  joint  is 
■;  but  it  rarely  eiceeds  the  thickness  or  diameter  of  the 
Tit  with  metals  of  high  heat  conductivirir  such  as  copper. 

transfonner,  sDmctlmea  suddnly  aiid  in  (itll  foeee,  but 
_...i  gradually.     Swiicbcs  and  regulating  devices  in  the 

the  ■gficaed  meiil  Into  comijcle  union.    In  larce       '    ' 
is  givtn  by  a  bydfauUc  cyliode-  -^''  '--■ —   --j.- 


Htile  cryHaliine  metab  19 .    -  . 

ed,  aa  vel  aa  different  incialt  and  alloys  whoae  fusing 
g  lemperaiuresdoootdifferloo  widely.       .    ^^  . 

narv  that  they  thnuM  fii  cissely  together,  nor  is  it  necea 
ry  shauM  be  quite  clean,  the  eAecl  of  the  oKiiMnt  best 
a  cooier  Goaductivily  upon  the  scale  aod  OBtide  at  the  fa 
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>k  oriniuiy  by  cinBin  hnliBf.    Wkilc  thc^pcm  >ic  bniing, 

rib^i"™ 

vmliuble  effect  In  pfopeHy  ilittributif^  the  healinf 
te  KciioD  of  ibc  Join.   Any-pankw  whjch  Buy  ^-  '— 

LI  ■  Urwer  lempenture  thu  other  portiona  wiu  l 

.  lower  rrbiiv*  RBMince,  and  more  currrnl  will  be 
:,    Tfii*  aciion  rapidly  brinK*  any  cooler  porti 
mpeniure  wllh  ifie  reit.    It  alia  nmmti  th 
'  Interior  poflion  whicb  aiv  i 


ally  cut  oil  after  the  completion  ol  the  nvM.  It 
type*  of  wetdera  the  dampiaf  jhhJ  irkaaniK  of  tbi 

xomptiihed  ■ulomaiicall)'.  and  HXhinc -it  lelt  loi 
■" "  ""'"""'"■■eiwceaintotlieclampi.  Itepelition 


tbe  operator  to  do  I 
work  ii  thi»  npk 


>  much  lifbter  preiHre  thin  that  uicd  when  all  paili  dI  iTic  piccn 
■I  the  toial  have  come  into  contact.  The  pmuie  iirrtcd  in  cam- 
pleliiM  the  weld  hat  the  effect  of  eitrudini  from  the  ioini  all  draw 
and  ilat.  together  with  moit  of  the  metal  which  is  tendered  pla>tic . 
by  the  heat.  TheHronfcil  electric  weldt  are  thoveAnled  bylhii 
exinnion  from  the  lointt  in  coniequenre  of  heavy  pnaure  quichly 
applied  at  the  time  of  Dompletion  of  the  wetd.  The  unhammeied 
weld,  aa  ordinarily  made  by  the  ckctric  rincrtt,  hu  substantially 
(he  MHK  uiwph  -  -■- '--■  — -'  -'  ■■■-  -—   ■■■-  ■■— •■ 


a  little  to 


■n  the  t 


Hamn 


hai  been  aimcaicd  by  heat  ins. 

the  meul  cooli.  in  the  cuedmauca 

Mrtially  effected 
d  foidbly  - 


naximuni  of  atrmnh  ii 
...,  .'ffeded  by  placing  the  w 
■d  foidbly  toinbei »  a>  to  r' 


The  ai 


'^■L. 


irheatcc 


the  joint.  &C.    In  tl 
Hiulned  in  llie  workinf 

e(cnjr«oalyapawinu . 

Hiniiimption  in  tfi*  mikiai  of  each  w 


rapidly  the  work  ii  done,  ibc  lew.  »  a  rule,  ia  the  total  enein 
toiuited:  but  the  late  of  ouipvl  of  the  nlanl  muat  be  Incnated  wnb 
IncreiK  of  ipeed.  and  thi>  uivah'ei «  biier  planf 
eapentc  of  which  la  oftra  diHdvnnuceoua.     If 
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tor  a  fives  leelian  be  mullipliol  by  the  lime,  the 
n  the  total  eoetiy  mjuind  for  ditlenol  tectioni  of 
'  '!LIa'  '*"  "St-"""'"  "^  ''"  difleiwt  metalh  ia 

piecea — doubtlcH  becauw  the  larver  piecei  take  a 
-'-"'-  -nth  the  rnuli  of  an  incfBU«riiia  by  con- 

t  KCtioni,  it  i(  probable 
«  .........  u^  ...^t  ^-ariy  in  direct  proportion 

»TDiimatel^.  at  their  iia  greater  rtialive  lou 
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In  practice,  joints  in  »lid  bar«  or  in  ivirn  are  the  meet  common, 
but  ifie  proceu  ia  applicable  to  pieces  of  quite  varied  form.  Joinia 
in  iron.  brau.  or  lead  pipe  are  readily  made;  atripi  of  iheeE  metal 
are  Joined.  ai  in  hancf  ia«i:  ban  or  tube*  are  joined  at  variom 
-ngles;  th«l  metal  ii  joined  I0  baia.  ^.  Oneof  lhemorcInEemtin| 
f  the  leceni  applicaiiont  of  electric  mldin(  it  the  hm^tudinal 
taming  of  tl^n  atcel  pipe.  The  metal  or  tkelp  la  in  lotu;  atirpt,  bent 
0  [om  a  holkiw  cylinder  or  [ripe,  and  the  kingitudirurieam  nxtvea 
hroufh  a  ipecial  welder,  which  paiiei  a  euitent  acroii  it.     The 


■picted  by  di 

1  by  beiiuing  ■ 

.._..  ^roccM.     Nolwiil 
ind  the  line  through  tl 


the  pipe  througli  dii 


the  Thornton 


.  -_^r-.  -—  ----- —  — I — . -itivcly  pfotTiiCn].    The 

u  it  alv  largely  applied  to  the  welding  ol  iron  and  copper 
used  lor  electric  linet  and  condiiCIon.  oftleel  axlet,  tyre«  and 
.  frames  uted  in  cartiase  work,  and  of  luch  parts  of  t»cyc1ei  aa 

iliarply  locaUird  that  no  damage  i>  done  10  the  hniita  <d  lurfaeet  a 
shoit  distance  f  n?m  the  weld  or  joint.  Partt  can  be  accurately  formed 
and  biithcd  tvlorebeingiDincdiat  in  the  welding  of  taper  thanks  to 
drills,  the  Icn^hening  of  drillt.  screw  taptp  or  augera.  and  the  like- 
Electric  welding  it  appluable  to  forma  a  piecca  oe  to  conditiont  of 
work  which  wouki  be  impcacticalile  with  the  ordinary  for«  flic  or 
ft*  blowpipe.  A  charaeterisiic  instance  it  the  wire  barids  wEich  hold 
in  place  the  tolid  rubber  tyre*  of  vchiclea.  The  pimimity  of  ih* 
rablier  forbids  the  applicatian  of  the  heat  of  a  Kre  or  btowpipe,  but 
tni  springing  the  rubber  back  fiom  (ht  pnpoacd  iirint  and  aeiiint 
the  ends  of  wire  by  the  electric  welding  cBmpe,  the  onion  iiiaptdly 
When  the  ndiber  ottlM  tyn  is  leleaHd.  it  coven 
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the  joint,  resaining  its  complete  form.   Special  manufactures  have 
ia  some  cases  arisen  based  upon  the  use  oi  electric  welding. 

The  wading  clamps,  and  the  mechanical  devices  connected  with 
them,  vary  widely  in  accordance  with  the  work  they  have  to  do.  A 
machine  (or  formmg  metal  wheels  u  so  constructed  that  the  hubs  are 
made  in  two  sections,  which  when  brought  together  in  the  welder 
are  caused  to  embrace  the  radiating  iron  or  stecfspokes'of  the  wheeL 
The  two  sections  are  then  welded,  and  hoAd  the  spokes  in  solid  union 
with  themselves.  Another  machine,  designed  (or  the  manu(acture 
o(  wire  (enoes,makc8  several  welds  automatically  and  simultaneously 
Galvanized  iron  wires  are  (cd  into  the  machine  (rom  reels  in  several 
larallcl  lines  about  a  (oot  apart,  and  at  intervals  are  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  wire  sections  cut  automarically  (rom  another  reel 
01  wire.  As  the  wire  passes,  electric  welds  are  lormcd  between  the 
transverse  and  the  parallel  lines.  The  machine  delivers  a  continuous 
web  of  wire  (encing,  which  is  wound  upon  a  drum  and  removed  (rom 
time  to  time  in  large  rolls.  In  the  united  Sutes.  street  railway 
rails  are  welded  into  a  continuous  metal  structure.  A  huge  welding 
trans(ormer  b  suspended  upon  a  crane,  which  b  borne  upon  a  car 
arranged  to  run  upon  the  track  as  it  b  laid.  The  joint  between  the 
ends  ot  two  contiguous  rails  is  made  by  welding  lateral  strap  pieces, 
covering  the  joint  at  each  side  and  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
fish-plates  and  bolts.  The  exertion  of  a  greatly  increased  pressure 
at  the  finish  of  the  welding  seems  to  be  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
permanence  and  strength  of  the  joints.  When  properly  made,  the 
j<Hnt  b  strong  enough  to  rcsbt  the  strains  of  extension  and  com- 
presnon  during  temperature  changes.  For  electric  railways  the 
welded  jdnt  obviates  all  necessity  (or  "  bonding  "  the  rails  tether 
with  copper  wiies  to  convert  them  into  continuous  lines  of  return 
conductors  (or  the  railway  current.  In  railway  welding  the  source 
o(  energy  b  usually  a  cuntrnt  delivered  (rom  the  trolley  line  itself  to 
a  rotary  converter  mounted  on  the  welding  car.  whereby  an  alter- 
nating current  b  obtained  for  feeding  the  pnmary  circuit  of  the  weld- 
ing transformer.  Power  from  a  distant  station  is  thus  made  to 
produce  the  heat  required  for  track  welding,  and  at  exactly  the  place 
where  it  b  to  be  utilized.  In  thb  instance  the  work  is  stationary 
while  the  welding  apparatus  b  moved  from  one  joint  to  the  next. 
IVelding  transformers  are  sometimes  used  to  heat  metal  for  annealing. 
for  forging,  bending,  or  shaping,  for  tempering,  or  for  hard  soldering. 
Under  special  conditions  tney  are  well  adapted  to  these  purposes, 
on  account  of  the  perfect  control  of  the  heating  or  energy  delivery, 
and  the  rapidity  and  cleanliness  of  the  operation. 

Divested  of  its  welding  clamps,  the  welding  transformer  has 
found  a  unique  application  in  the  armour-annealing  process  of 
Lemp,  b  V  means  of  which  spots  or  lines  are  locally  annealed 
in  hard-Faced  ship's  armour,  so  that  it  can  be  drilled  or 
cut  as  de»red.  Before  the  introduction  of  this  process, 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  render  any  portion  of  the 
hardened  (ace  o(  such  armour  workable  by  cutting  tools  without 
detriment  to  the  hardness  o(  the  rest.  A  ver^  heavy  ekxtric  current 
b  passed  through  the  spot  or  area  which  it  is  desired  to  soften,  so 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  conduction  o(  heat  into  the  body 
of  the  plate,  the  metal  is  brought  to  a  low  red  heat.  In  order  that 
the  spot  shall  not  reharden,  it  is  re^iuisite  that  the  rate  o(  cooling 
shall  be  slower  than  when  the  heating  current  b  cut  off  suddenly, 
the  current  therelore  undergoes  gradiMl  diminution,  under  control 
of  the  operator.  The  welJins  trans(onner  has  (or  its  secondary 
terminals  simply  two  copper  blocks  fixed  inposiion.  and  mounted 
at  a  distance  oi  an  inch  or  more  apart.  These  are  placed  firmly 
against  the  face  of  the  armour  plate,  with  the  spot  to  be  annealed 
bndsing  the  contacts,  or  situated  between  them.  As  in  track 
wekflng,  the  transformer  is  made  movable,  so  that  it  can  be  brought 
into  any  position  desired.  When  the  annealing  b  to  be  done  along 
a  line,  the  secondary  terminais.  with  the  trans(ormcr,  arc  slowly 
and  steadily  slid  over  the  (ace  o(  the  plate,  new  portions  o(  the  plate 
being  thus  continually  brought  between  the  terminals,  while  those 
which  had  reached  the  proper  heat  are  slowly  removed  (rom  the 
termijiab  and  cool  gradually.  (E.  T.) 

WBLDON,  WALTER  (1832-1885).  Englbh  technical  chembt, 
was  bom  at  Loughborough  on  the  jxst  of  October  1832.  In 
i8s4  he  began  to  work  as  a  joumalbt  in  London  in  connexion 
with  the  Diait  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Morning 
Star,  and  in  i860  he  started  a  monthly  magaune,  Weldon's 
Register  of  Facts  and  Occurrences  relating  to  Literature,  the 
Sciences  and  the  Arts^  which  was  discontinued  ailei  about  three 
years*  exbtence.  Though  he  was  without  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science,  Wcldon  turned  to  industrial  chembt ry,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  (ew  years  took  out  the  patents  which  led  to  his 
"  manganese-regeneration  "  process  (see  Chlorine).  Thb  was 
put  into  operation  about  1869,  and  by  1875  it  was  being  used 
by  almost  every  chlorine  manu(acturcr  of  importance  throughout 
Europe.  He  continued  to  work  at  the  production  of  chlorine 
in  connexion  with  the  processes  of  alkali-manufacture  (9.9.).  and 
became  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  but  none  of  hb  later 
proposab— not  even  the  Weldon-Peciuney  tnagnesia  process. 


which  was  established  en  a  commercial  scale  only  a  year  or  two 
before  his  death — met  with  equal  success.  He  died  at  Buntow, 
Surrey,  on  the  20th  of  September  1885.  He  professed  Sweden- 
borgian  principles  and  was  a  believer  in  spiritualism. 

Hb  son,  Waltes  Frank  Raphael  Weldon  (1860-1906),  was 
appointed  in  1899  Linacre  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
at  Oxford. 

WBLP  or  GUEIf  H,  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  dcsocnded 
from  Count  Warin  of  Altorf  (8th  century),  whose  son  Isenbrand 
b  said  to  have  named  hb  family  Wdfen,  xjc.  whelps.  From  hb 
son  Welf  \.  (d.  824)  were  descended  the  kings  of  Upper  Burgundy 
and  the  elder  German  line  of  Welf.  Welf  IlL  (d.  loss)  obtaindl 
the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  March  <^  Venma.  With  him 
the  elder  line  became  extinct,  but  hb  grandson  ia  the  femak 
line,  Welf  IV.  (as  duke,  Welf  I.),  founded  the  younger  line,  and 
became  dtike  of  Bavaria  in  107a  Henry  the  Black  (d.  1126),  by 
hb  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Magnus,  duke  of  Saxony,  ob- 
tained half  of  the  lattcr's  hereditary  possessions,  including 
Lflncburg,  and  hb  son  Henry  the  Proud  (9.9.)  inherited  by 
marriage  the  emperor  Lothair's  lands  in  Brunswick,  &c.,  and 
received  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  The  power  which  the  family 
thus  acquired,  and  the  consequent  rivalry  with  the  house  i/i 
Hohenstaufen,  occasioned  the  strife  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellioes 
(7.0.)  in  Italy.  Henry  the  Lion  lost  the  duchies  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony  by  hb  rebellion  in  xi8o,  and  Welf  VI.  (d.  1191)  kft  hb 
hereditary  lands  in  Swabia  and  hb  Italian  possessions  to  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.  Thus,  although  one  of  the  Welfs  reigned  as 
the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  there  remained  to  the  family  nothing  but 
the  lands  inherited  from  the  emperor  Lothair,  which  were  made 
into  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  1235.  Of  the  many  branches 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  that  of  WolfenbOitd  became  extinct 
in  1884,  and  that  of  Lflneburg  received  the  electoral  dignityof 
Hanover  in  1692,  and  founded  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1714.  For  its  further  hbtoiy  see 
Hanover.  The  Hanoverian  legilimbts  in  the  Ckrman  Rcichs* 
ta£  are  known  as  Welfen. 

Sec  Sir  A.  Halliday.  History  of  the  House  of  Cuelpk  (i8ai):  R.  D. 
Lloyd.  Origin  of  tkeCuelphs;  P.  bchroidt.  Die  Anfdngedes  weljiscken 
Ceschteckts  (Hanover,  1900). 

WELHAVEN,  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  CAMHERHEYER  (1807- 
1873).  Norwegian  poet  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Bergen,  the  son 
of  a  pastor,  in  1807.  He  first  studied  theology,  but  from  1828 
onwards  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1840  be  became 
reader  and  subsequently  professor  of  philosophy  at  Christiania, 
and  delivered  a  series  of  impressive  lectures  on  literary  subjects. 
In  1836  he  vbited  France  and  Germany;  and  in  1858  he  went 
to  Italy  to  study  archaeology.  Hb  influence  was  extended  by 
his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  died  at 
Chrbtiania  on  the  21st  of  October  1873.  Welhaven  made  his 
name  as  the  representative  of  conservatism  in  Norwegian  litera- 
ture. In  a  violent  attack  on  Wergeland's  poetry  he  opposed 
the  theories  of  the  extreme  nationalists.  He  desired  to  see 
Norwegian  ctdture  brought  into  line  with  that  of  other  European 
countries,  and  he  himself  followed  the  romantic  tradition,  being, 
most  closely  influenced  by  J.  L.  Heiberg.  He  represented  clear* 
ness  and  moderation  against  the  extravagances  of  Wergeland. 
He  gave  an  admirable  practical  exposition  of  his  aesthetic  creed 
in  the  sonnet  cycle  Horg/es  Daemring  (1834).  -He  published 
a  volume  of  Dipe  in  1839;  and  in  1845  Nycre  Digle.  llw  collec- 
tions of  old  Norse  poetry  made  by  AsbjSmsen  and  Moe  influenced 
hb  talent,  and  he  first  showed  hb  full  powers  as  a  poet  in  Nytrc 
Digle>  Hb  descriptive  poetry  b  admirable,  but  hb  best  work 
was  inspired  by  his  poems  on  old  Norse  subjects,  in  which  he 
gives  himself  tmrcscrvedly  to  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Ot her  poems 
followed  in  1848, 1851  and  1859. 

Hb  critical  work  includes  £tra(d  og  de  norske  Digtere  (1863).  On 
Ludwig  Holberg  (i 854).  Welhaven*s  Samtede  Shrifter  were  published 
in  8  vols,  at  Copenhagen  (1867-1869). 

WELU  the  name  given  to  an  artificial  boring  In  the  eartb 
through  which  water  can  be  obtained.  Two  clasMS  may  be 
distinguished:  shallow  ex  ordinary  wells,  sunk  through  a  per* 

I'  meable  stratum  until  an  impermeable  stratum  is  reached;  and 
deep  and, Artesian  wells  (f.v.),  the  latter  named  from  Artois 
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In  Fnace,  which  an  sunk  through  an  inpermeaUe  stratum  down 
into  a  water-bearing  stratum  which  overlies  an  impermeable 
stratum.  Obviottsly  ordinary  welb  can  supply  water  very  cheaply, 
but,  since  imparities  readily  reach  them,  there  is  great  risk  of 
contaminatiott.  The  same  does  not  apply  to  deep  wells,  such 
water  being  usually  free  from  organic  impurities.  In  ordinary 
wells,  and  in  deep  wells,  the  water  requires  pumping  to  the  sur- 
face; in  artesian  wdb,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  usually 
^uts  up  to  a  greater  or  less  height  above  it. 

The  Secondary  and  Tertiary  geological  formations,  such  as  those 
underneath  London  and  Paris,  often  present  the  appearance  of 
immense  basins,  the  boun<Ury  or  rim  of  the  basin  having  been  formed 
by  an  upheaval  of  the  subjacent  strata.  In  these  formations  it  often 
happens  that  a  porous  stratum  is  included  between  two  impermeable 
layers  of  clay,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  porous  U  tube,  continuous  from 
side  to  side  oi  the  valley,  the  outcrop  on  the  sumninding  hills 
forming  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  rain  filtering  down  through  the 
porous  layer  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  forms  there  a  subterranean 
pool,  which  with  the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  column  presnng  upon  it 
constitutes  a  sort  of  huj^e  natural  hydrostatic  bellows.  It  is  obvious 
then,  that  when  a  hole  »  bored  down  through  the  upper  impermeable 
layer  to  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  water  will  be  u>roed  up  by  thb 
pressure  to  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the  valley  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  level  in  the  feeding  column,  thus 
forming  a  natural  fountain. 

In  Che  Tertiary  formations,  the  porous  laycra  are  not  so  thick  as 
in  the  Secondary,  and  consequently  the  occurrence  of  undciground 
lakes  is  not  on  so  grand  a  acale;  but  there  being  a  more  frequent 
alternation  of  these  sandy  bods,  we  find  a  greater  number  of  Uiem, 
aad  often  a  scries  of  natural  fountains  may  oc  obtained  in  the  same 
valley,  proceeding  from  water-bearing  stnu  at  difierent  depths,  and 
rising  to  different  heights. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  essentials  for  an  arterian  well  are 
present,  though  two  impermeable  strata  with'a  porous  one  between 
may  crop  out  round  a  basin.  There  must  also  oe  ctmiinuity  of  the 
permeable  bed  for  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  water,  and  no 
breach  in  either  of  the  confining  layers  by  which  the  water  might 
escape.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  on  deepening  the  bore, 
with  the  hope  of  incrcaang  the  flow  of  water,  it  nas  ceased  alto- 
gether, doubtless  from  the  lower  confining  layer  txring  pierced,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  escape  by  another  outlet.  The  subtenanean 
pool  is  frequently  of  small  extent,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  channel 
rather  than  of  a  broad  sheet  of  water;  and  the  existence  of  one 
spring  is  no  guarantee  that  another  will  be  found  by  merely  boring 
to  the  same  depth  in  its  neighbourhood.  Faults  also  have  an  cflcct 
on  the  supply,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  found  to  increase  by 
cutting  headmgs  or  adits.  The  most  suitable  strata  in  England  are 
the  Cnalk,  Oolite.  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Lower  Grecnsand; 
London  »  in  part  supplied  by  the'  Chalk,  whilst  Liverpool  utilizes 
the  New  Red.  The  theoretical  determination  of  the  existence  of 
artesian  conditions  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance irith  the  geology  of  the  district.  Although  water  from  deep 
wells  is  free  from  ornnic  matter,  it  usually  contains  salts  such  as 
calcium  bicari>onate,  &c.,  which  make  the  water  unsuitable  for  wash- 
ing and  certain  manufacturing  purposes  although  it  b  fit  fordrinking. 

.  The  mechanical  appliances  employed  in  boring  for  water  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  boring  for  petroleum  (q.v.).  The 
upper  part  of  a  deep  well  may  be  of  brick,  the  continuation 
being  llaed  with  steel  pipes,  or,  better,  it  may  be  lined  with  metal 
for  its  entire  length. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  artesian  wells  b  at  Crenelle,  near 
Paris.  The  operation  of  boring  extended  from  1834  to  1841 ;  after  a 
depth  of  1354  ft.  had  been  reached  (May  1837),  a  length  of  370  ft. 
of  the  boring  rods  broke  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  hob,  and 
neariy  fifteen  months'  constant  bbour  was  required  to  pick  it  up 
again.  Discouraged  by  the  deby,  the  French  government  was  to 
have  abandoned  the  project  after  a  depth  of  150011.  had  been  reached 
without  any  satisfactory  result;  but  Arago  prevailed  on  them  to 
prosecute  the  work,  and  an  additional  depth  ot  about  300  ft.  proved 
the  correctness  of  Arago's  theory.  On  the  36th  February  1841,  at 
a  depth  of  1798  ft.,  the  boring  rods  suddenly  sank  a  few  yards,  and 
-withm  a  few  hours  a  vast  column  of  water  spouted  up  at  the  rate  of 
600  galbns  per  minute,  and  at  a  temperature  of  neariy  83*  F. 
fYior  to  thb  no  artesbn  boring  had  reached  even  1000  ft. ;  and  that 
of  Grenelb  was  the  deepest  executed  till  the  completion  (i3th  August 
x8so)  of  the  salt-spring  at  Kisstngen.  in  Bavaria,  which  throws  up  a 
column  of  water  to  the  height  of  ^8  ft.  from  a  depth  of  1878I  ft. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  thb  spring  b  that  the  projecting 
foffce  b  due,  not  to  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  to  that  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  generated  at  the  junction  of  the  gypsum  with  the  magnerian 
lunestone,  about  1680  ft.  down.  Modern  mechanical  improvements 
have  enabled  engineers  to  exceed  these  Artesian  dimensions  con- 
siderably, and  at  a  groitly  diminished  cost.  The  well  at  Pasey.  near 
Paris,  which  is  supplied  from  the  same  water-bearing  stratum  as 
that  of  Crenelle,  was  bored  by  Kind  in  a  very  short  time,  having 
bees  hcgnn  on  istb  September  1855.  and  carried  to  a  depth  of  1733 
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ft.  by  March  1857.  Its  total  depth  is  now  about  1933  ft.  with  the 
diameter  of  3  ft.  4  in.  at  the  bottom;  and  it  throws  up  a  con- 
unuous  stream  of  water  at  the -rate  of  five  and  a  half  million 
gallons  per  day  to  a  height  of  5a  ft.  above  the  ground. 

Among  other  deep  wclb  sunk  in  the  Paris  basin  subsequently  to 
those  of  Crenelle  and  Passy.  the  following  may  be  mentioned.    A 

Egantic  bore,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  dbmeter.  was  begun  in  January  1866  at 
1  ChapcUe.  and  by  November  1869  bad  reached  a  dfcpth  of  181 1  ft., 
the  intention  being  to  extend  it  to  a  depth  of  3950  ft.  A  bore  of 
19  in.  dbmeter  was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  1570  ft.  in  about 
two  and  a  half  years  {1864-1867),  for  the  purpose  of  obtainlhg  a 
water-supply  for  the  sugar  refinery  of  Say  in  Parb;  and  the  same 
engineer  who  executed  thb  work  (Dm)  began  in  1866  an  artesbn 
boring  of  the  huge  diameter  of  6|  ft.  at  the  part  of  Paris  named 
Butte  aux  CailUs,  to  be  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  3600  to  3900  ft. 
In  the  Parb  basin  there  are  a  great  many  other  wflls,  varying  from 
^oo  to  400  ft.  in  depth,  and  from  3  to  8  in.  in  the  dbmeter  of  the 
bore-hole. 

The  Tcrtbry  chalk  straU  over  whbh  London  stands  have  been 
nddled  with  artesbn  borings  for  the  sake  of  pure  water  supply. 
Many  of  the  brge  London  factories,  railways,  institutions  are 
supplied  by  artesbn  wdb  over  300  ft.  deep.  At  Merton  in  Surrey, 
at  Brighton,  at  Southampton,  all  abng  the  cast  coast  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  in  the  low  dbtrict  between  the  chalk  wolds  near  Louth  and  the 
Wash,  artesbn  borings  have  long  been  known,  and  go  by  the  name 
of  blonhvMs  among  the  people  of  the  district.  The  general  level  to 
which  the  water  rises  in  the  London  district  has  been  very  sensibly 
lowered  by  the  immense  number  of  perforations  that  have  been 
made;  and  in  several  wells  where  the  water  formerly  rose  to  the 
surface,  it  now  requires  to  be  pumped  up. 

None  of  the  artesbn  borinn  in  England  approach  the  depths 
frequent  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  The  average  depth  of 
the  water-bearing  stratum  around  Paris  is  six  times  that  of  the 
London  chalk  beds;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  of  America, 
wells  have  been  sunk  to  even  double  the  depth  of  the  Parbbn  welb 
of  Crenelle  and  Passy.  In  Chicago  there  are  several  welb  more 
than  30OO  ft.  deep;  and  at  West  Chicago  in  Dupage  county, 
lUinob.  thcrcis  one  3081  ft.  deep.  In  the  city  of  St  Loub,  Missoun, 
there  b  an  artesbn  well  3843!  ft.  deep,  yiekiing  a  few  galbns  Of 
salty  y»rztcr  (temperature,  10^^  F.)  a  minute;  bonng  was  stopped  in 
September  1868.  Among  the  deepest  borings  in  the  wondare: 
a  well  in  Putnam  Heights,  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  6004  ft. 
deep  and  6  in.  in  dbmeter,  yblding  3  gallons  per  minute  with  water 


5130  ft.  deep  and  6  in.  in  dbmeter,  yielding  gas,  oil  and  salt  w«ter; 
and  one  (about  a300  ft.)  at  Sperenberg  30  m.  from  Berlin,  sunk 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaimng  a  supply  ol  rock  nit,— the  sadt  Ofposit 
here  is  3907  ft.  thick. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  other  most  important  artedan 
sinkings  that  have  been  made.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  bore  of 
3  in.  was  carried  19  a  depth  of  ao86  ft.  between  April  1837  and  the 
summer  of  18^8;  it  yields  364  gallons  a  minute  and  its  fountain 
rises  170  ft,  high.  At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  there  are:  one 
well  3050  ft.  deep  and  4  in.  in  dbmeter.  yielding  450  gallons  a 
minute;  another  194^  ft.  deep  and  s  in.  in  dbmeter,  yielding  695 
sallons  a  minute;  and  three  more  each  exceeding  1900  ft.  in  depth. 
In  1858  a  well  at  Ncusalwerk,near  Minden,  had  reach<xi  the  depth 
of  3288  ft.  At  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  well  95  ft.  deep,  which 
yields  over  half  a  million  gallons  of  water  per  day,  tbepressurebdng 
sufficient  to  supply  the  town  and  force  the  water  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  houses.  There  b  one  in^  Phibdclphb  (Modnt  Vernon  and 
x^th  5ts.)j303i  ft.  deep  and  8  in.  in  dbmeter,  ytdding  3600  gallons  a 
minute.  There  arc  several  deep  wells  in  South  Dakota :  in  Aberdeen 
City  there  are  two  1300  ft.  deep  with  flows  of  1350  and  1000  gallons, 
respectively,  per  minute.  Two  artesian  wdls  at  Croydon  supply  a 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day;  and  Brighton  draws  over  a  miUion 

fallons  from  artesbn  sinkings.  There  b  a  well  at  Bages,  near 
^erpignan,  which  gives  330  gallons  per  minute:  and  one  at  Tours, 
which  jets  about  6Tt.  abovcground,  and  gives  237  gallons  per  minute. 
The  boring  of  welb  in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  is  a  very  ancient 
industry;  and  some  oases  are  sunilied  with  water  wholly  from 
arteuan  welb.  The  average  depth  of  these  is  from  160  to  aoo  ft., 
and  the  upper  strata  have  only  to  be  pierced  to  give  a  constant 
stream.  With  their  primitive  methods  of  boring,  the  Arabs  often 
labour  for  yeare  before  they  reach  the  wished-^  pool;  and  with 
only  palm  wood  as  a  casing,  they  have  great  difficulty  in  beeping 
the  bore-hole  from  closing  up  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand,  and  they 
require  to  scour  them  out  periodically.  Since  1858  an  tmiTT«»n«^ 
number  of  perforations  have  been  made  by  French  engineers,  and 
the  fertilbing  effect  upon  the  sandy  desert  plains  has  already  made 
itself  apparent.  The  importance  ol  deep  wdb  in  such  cases  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

Artesbn  wells  have  been  made  to  supply  warm  water,  for  fceej^ng 
hospitals,  &c.,  at  a  constant  temperature.  Invarbbly  the  tempera- 
ture of  water  from  great  depths  ts  higher  than  that  at  the  surface.' 
The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  well  at  Crenelle  b  83*  F.,  and 
that  of  Passy  the  same,  showing  that  they  have  a  common  source.' 
iCissingen  well  has  a  temperature  of  66^  F.,  that  of  St  Loub 
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one  of  7y^4  F.  that  of  Louisville  76)*  F.,  and  that  of  Charlerton 
87  F.  The  a>xrage  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  is  1*  for  a 
descent  of  from  40  to  55  ft.  In  WOrttemberg  the  water  of  artesian 
wells  is  employed  to  maintain  in  large  manufactories  a  constant 
temperature  of  47*  when  it  is  frcesing  outside.  Artesian  waters 
have  also  been  employed  to  reduce  the  cirrreme  vaxiatiooa  of 
temperature  in  fsh-poods. 

WELLES.  GIDEON  (1802-1878),  American  poUtical  leader, 
was  born  at  Glastonbuiy,  Connecticut,  on  the  xst  of  July  1802. 
He  studied  for  a  time  at  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  but  did 
not  graduate.  From  1826  to  1837  he  edited  the  Hartford  Times, 
making  it  the  official  organ  of  the  Jacksontan  Democracy  in  south- 
em  New  England.  Heserved  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
in  1827, 1829-30, 1833  and  1834-35,  was  state  comptroller  in  2835 
and  iS4a-43»  was  postmaster  at  Hartford  in  1835-42,  and  was 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  dothing  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  in  1846-1849.  Leaving  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  issue,  he  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut,  and  was  its  candidate  for 
governor  in  1856;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
conventions  of  1856  and  i860.  On  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln  in  z86x  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  the  dose  of  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
administration  in  1869.  Although  defident  in  technical  training, 
he  handled  with  great  skill  the  (Hfficult  problems  which  were 
presented  by  the  Civil  War.  The  number  of  naval  ships  was 
increased  between  x86x  and  1865  from  90  to  670,  the  officers 
from  X300  to  6700,  the  seamen  from  7500  to  5x,5oo,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  from  $x  3,000,000  to  $x  23,000,000;  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  art  of  naval  construction,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  was  effectively  maintained. 
Welles  supported  President  Johnson  in  his  quarrd  with  Congress, 
took  part  in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872,  and 
returning  to  the  Democratic  party,  warmly  advocated  the 
dection  of  Samud  J.  Tilden  in  1876.  He  died  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  the  xxth  of  February  X878. 

In  1874  Welles  published  Lincoln  and  Seward,  in  which  he  refutes 
the  charge  that  Seward  dominated  the  Administration  during  the 
Civil  War.  His  Diary ^  which  appeared  in  the  Altauttc  MoiUkiy 
(1909-191X),  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  Ovil  War 
and  Reconstruction.  See  also  Albert  Welles,  History  of  ike  WeUes 
FamUy  (New  York.  1876). 

WELLESLEY,  RICHARD  OOLLEY  WESLEY  (or  Weuesley), 
Marquess  (x76o>x842),  eldest  son  of  the  xst  earl  of  Momington, 
an  Iridi  peer,  and  brother  of  the  famous  duke  of  Wellington, 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  June  X760.  He  was  sent  to  Eton, 
where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  By  his  father's  death  in  X78X  he  became  earl 
of  Momington,  taking  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers.  In 
1784  he  entered  the  English  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Beeralston.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
treasury  by  Pitt.  In  1793  he  became  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control  ovte  Indian  affairs;  and,  although  he  was  best 
known  by  his  speeches  in  defence  of  Pitt's  fordgn  policy,  he 
was  gaining  the  acquaintance  with  Oriental  affairs  which  niade 
his  rule  over  India  so  effective  from  the  moment  when,  in  X797, 
be  accepted  the  office  of  govcmor-geneiaL  WeDesley  seems  to 
have  caught  Pitt's  large  political  spirit  during  his  intercourse 
with  him  from  x  793  to  1 797.  That  both  had  oonsdously  formed 
the  design  of  acquiring  a  great  empire  in  India  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  is  not  proved;  but  the  rivalry 
with  -France,  whidi  in  Europe  placed  England  at  the  head  of 
coalition  after  coalition  against  the  French  republic  and  empire, 
made  Wellesley's  rule  in  India  an  epoch  of  enormous  and  rapid 
extension  of  English  power.  Clive  won  and  Wancn  Hastings 
consolidated  the  British  ascendancy  in  India,  but  Wellesley 
extended  it  into  an  empire.  On  the  voyage  outwards  he  form<^ 
the  design  of  annihilating  Freixch  influence  in  the  Deccan.  Soon 
after  his  landing,  in  April  1798,  he  learnt  that  an  alliance  was 
being  negotiated  between  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  French  republic. 
Wellesley  resolved  to  antidpate  the  action  of  the  enemy,  and 
oidcred  prepantions  for  war.  The  first  step  was  to  effect  the 
disbandment  of  the  French  troops  entertained  by  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad.    The  ijivasion  of  Myiore  followed  la  Fcbnuxy 


X799,  and  the  campaign  was  brought  to  a  rapid  dose  by  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam.  In  X803  the  restoration  of  the  pediwa 
proved  the  prdude  to  the  Mahratta  war  against  Sindhia  and  the 
raja  of  Berar.  The  result  of  these  wars  and  of  the  treaties 
which  followed  them  was  that  Frendi  inffuence  In  India  was 
extinguished,  that  forty  millions  of  population  and  ten  miUkms 
of  revenue  were  added  to  the  British  dominions,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  Mahratta  and  all  other  princes  were  so  nduoed  that 
Engbnd  became  the  really  dominant  authority  over  all  India. 
He  found  the  East  India  Company  a  trading  body,  he  left  it 
an  imperial  power.  He  was  an  excellent  administrator,  and  sought 
to  provide,  by  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Fort  William, 
for  the  training  of  a  dass  of  men  adequate  to  the  great  work  of 
governing  India.  In  connexion  with  this  college  he  established 
the  governor-general's  office,  to  which  dvilians  who  had  shown 
talent  at  the  college  were  transferred,  in  order  that  they 
might  leam  something  of  the  highest  statesmanship  in  the 
immediate  service  of  their  chief.  A  free-trader,  like  Pitt,  he 
endeavoured  to  remove  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
between  England  and  India.  Both  the  commercial  policy  of 
Wellesley  and  his  educational  projects  brought  him  into  hostility 
with  the  court  of  directors,  and  he  more  than  once  tendered  his 
resignation,  which,  however,  public  necessities  led  him  to  post* 
pone  till  the  autumn  of  X805.  He  reached  England  just  in  time 
to  see  Pitt  before  his  death.  He  had  been  created  an  English 
peer  in  X797,  and  in  X799  an  Irish  marquess. 

On  the  iiSi  of  the  coalition  ministry  in  X807  Wellesley  was 
invited  by  George  IIL  to  join  the  duke  of  Portland's  cabinet, 
but  he  declined,  pending  the  discussion  in  parliament  of  certaia 
charges  brought  against  him  in  respect  of  his  Indian  admixiistra- 
tion.  Resolutions  condemning  him  for  the  abuse  of  power 
were  moved  in  both  the  Lords  and  Commons,  but  defeated  by 
large  majorities.  In  1809  Wellesley  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  SpaiiL  He  landed  at  Cadiz  just  after  the  battle  of  Talaxxra^ 
and  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  bring  the  Spanish 
government  into  effective  co-operation  with  his  brother,  who^ 
through  the  failure  of  his  allies^  had  been  compdled  to  retreat 
into  Portugal  A  few  months  later,  after  the  dud  between 
Claiming  and  Castlereagh  and  the  resignation  of  both,  Wdlesley 
accepted  the  post  of  fordgn  secretary  in  Perceval's  cabinet. 
He  hdd  this  office  imtil  February  1812,  when  he  retired,  partly 
from  dissatisfaction  at  the  inadequate  support  given  to  Wellington 
by  the  ministry,  hut  also  because  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  question  of  Catholic  emandpation  cotild  no  longer  be  kept 
in  the  background.  From  early  life  Wellesley  had,  tmlike  his 
brother,  been  an  advocate  of  Catholic  emandpation,  and  with 
the  daim  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  justice  he  henceforward 
identified  himself.  On  Perceval's  assassination  he  refused  to 
join  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  and  he  remained  out  of 
office  tiU  182X,  criticizing  with  severity  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna  and  the  European  settlement  of  1814,  which, 
while  it  reduced  France  to  its  andent  limits,  Idt  to  the  other  great 
powers  the  territoiy  that  they  had  acquired  by  the  partition  of 
Poland  and  the  destruction  of  Venice.  He  was  one  of  the  peexs 
who  signed  the  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  Com 
"Laws  in  18x5.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Catholic  emandpation  had  now  become  an  open 
question  in  the  cabinet,  and  Wellesley's  acceptance  of  the  vice> 
loyalty  was  beUeved  in  Ireland  to  herald  the  immediate  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  daims.  The  Orange  faction  was  incensed 
by  the  firmness  with  which  their  excesses  were  now  repressed, 
and  Wellesley  was  on  one  occasion  mobbed  and  insulted.  But 
the  hope  of  the  Cathob'cs  still  renuuned  unfulfilled.  Lord 
Liveri>ool  died  without  having  grappled  with  the  problem. 
(inning  in  turn  passed  away;  and  on  the  assumption  of  office 
by  Wellington,  who  was  opposed  to  Catholic  emandpation,  bis 
brother  resigned  the  lord-lieutenancy.  He  bad,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  sedng  the  Catholic  claims  settled  in  the  next  year 
by  the  very  statesmen  who  had  declared  against  them.  In  1833 
he  resumed  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  tmder  Earl  Grey,  but 
the  ministxy  soon  fell,  and.  with  one  short  exception,  Wdlesley 
did  not  further  take  part  in  official  life.  _  Uo  ^jei  on  tli» 
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stith  of  Septmber  1842.    He  had  no  saooessor  in  the  maiquisate, 
but  the  eai:ldom  of  Morsington  and  manor  honours  devolved  on 
his  brother  William,  Lord  Maryborough,  on  the  failure  of  whose 
issue  in  1863  they  fell  to  the  and  duke  of  Wellington. 
See  Montfl»inery  Martin,  Despatches  cfOu  Uorqmss  Wdkdty 

1840);  W.  M.  lorrens,  TU  Marquess  WeOesUy  (1880);  W.  H. 

f  utton.  Lord  WeUesley  ("  Rulera  of  India  "  series,  1693) ;  aw)  G.  B. 
MaUeson.W«flejfcyr  Statesmen"  series.  1895). 

WELLESLB7,  a  township  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  14  m.  S.W.  of  Boston.    Pop.  (1890)  3600,  (1900)  5072, 
of  whom  X306  were  foreign-bom  and  17  were  negroes,  (1910 
census)   54x3.    Area,   10-4  sq.  m.    Wellcsley  is  served   by 
the  Boston  &  Albany  railway,  and  is  connected  with  Natick 
(3  m.  W.),  Newton,  Needham,  Boston  and  Worcester  by  electric 
lines.    The  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  township  is  the  Charles 
river,  which  divides  it  from  the  city  of  Newton.    The  surface 
of  the  township  is  hilly  and  abundantly  wooded,  with  many 
small  streams  and  lakes;  the  two  principal  villages  are  Wellesley 
Hills  and  Wellcslcy,  and  smaller  villages  are  Wellesley  Falls, 
WeUesley  Farms  and  Wellesley  Fells.     The  highest  point  is 
Maugus  Hill  (4 1 6  ft.),  near  WelI(»Iey  Hills  village.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Wellesley  and  extending  into  Weston  is  a  large  forest 
tract  known  as  "The  Hundreds."    Within  the  township  are 
parts  of  two  of  the  reservations  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  system, 
66-07  SLcrcs  of  the  Charles  river  reservation,  and  4-58  acres  of 
Hemlock  Gorge.    Hunncwcll  Park  is  the  former  home  of  Dr 
W.  T.  G.  Morton,  who  discovered  the  anaesthetic  properties  of 
sulphuric  ether.    West  of  WeUesley  village,  among  the  hUls,  lie 
Morses  Fond  and  Lake  Waban,  on  which  are  beautiful  Italian 
gardens  and  (on  the  north  side)  the  buildings  and  extensive 
grounds  (350  acres)  .of  WeUesley  CoUcge  (undenominational, 
1875)  ^or  women,  which  was  established  by  Henry  Towle  Durant 
(1822-1881),  a  prominent  Boston  lawyer.    In  19x0  the  college 
had  X30  instructors  and  X319  students.    The  library  (65,200 
volumes  in  1910)  was  endowed  by  Eben  N.  Horsford,  the  chemist 
and  ethnologist;  it  contains  a  library,  of  American  linguistics 
collected  by  Major  J.  W.  PoweU  and  Mr  Horsford,  and  the 
Frances  Pearson  Plimpton  library  of  early  Italian  literature. 
There  are  about  30  buUdings,  of  which  twelve  are  residential 
halls  or  cottages.  Instruction  is  in  classical,  Uterary  and  scientific 
branches,  and  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  are  awarded 

WeUesley  was  settled  about  X640,  being  then  within  the  limits 
of  Dedham.  When  the  township  of  Needham  was  set  off  from 
Dedham  in  x?  ix,  WeUesley  was  included  within  the  new  territory, 
and  in  17  74  was  organized-  as  the  west  parish  of  Needham  or 
West  Needham.  Ih  i88x  it  was  incorporated  imder  its  present 
name. 

See  J.  E.  Fiske  in  D.  H.  Hurd's^tJtory  of  Norfolk  County  (Boston, 
S884). 

-  WELLHAUSEN,  JUUIJS  (1844-  ),  German  UUical  scholar 
And  OrientaUst,  was  born  at  Hameln  on  the  Weser,  Westphalia, 
on  the  X7th  of  May  X844.  Having  studied  theology  at  the 
university  of  G6ttingen  under  Heinrich  Ewald,  he  estabUshed 
himself  there  in  X870  as  privat-docent  for  Old  Testament  history. 
In  1872  he  was  appointed  professor  ordinarius  of  theology  in 
Grcifswald.  Resigning  in  1882  owing  to  conscientious  scruples, 
he  became  professor  cxtraordinarius  of  oriental  languages  in  the 
faculty  of  phUoIogy  at' Halle,  was  elected  professor  ordinarius 
at  Marburg  in  X885,  and  was  transferred  to  G5ttingen  in  X892. 
W^cUhausen  made  his  name  famous  by  his  critical  investigations 
into  Old  Testament  history  and  the  composition  of  the  Hexateuch, 
the  uncompromising  scientific  attitude  he  adopted  in  testmg  its 
problems  bringing  him  into  antagonism  with  the  older  school  of 
biblical  interpreters.  The  best  known  of  his  works  are  De 
gentibus  el  famUiis  Judacis  (Gottingen,  X870);  Der  Text  der 
Biicher  Samudis  unUrsuchl  (Gottingen,  187X);  Die  Pharisder 
und  Sadducder  (Greifswald,  X874);  PrcHegomena  sur  Ceschkhie 
Israels  (BerUn,  X882;  Eng.  trans.,  X885;  5th  German  edition, 
1899;  first  pubHshed  in  1878  as  Cesckichte  Israels);  Muhammed 
in  Medina  (Berlin,  1882);  Dit  KomposUton  da  Hexateuchs  und 
der  historischen  Bikher  des  Allen  Testaments  (1889, 3rd  ed.  X899); 


MM  Stunt  (1902);  Skiaen  und  Vorarbetten  (X884-X899);  and 
new  and  revised  editions  of  F.  Bleck's  EinUUung  in  das  AUe 
Testament  (4-6,  X878-1893).  In  1906  appeared  Die  chrisaiche 
Religion,  mU  Einschluss  der  israeiilisclf'judischen  Religion,  in  col- 
laboration with  A.  JtUicher,  A.  Hamack  and  others.  He  also 
did  useful  and  interesting  work  as  a  New  Testament  commentator. 
He  published  Das  Ewmgelium  Marci,  Ubersettl  und  erkldrt  in 
X903«  Das  Evangelium  MaUkUi  and  Das  Evangelium  Lucae  in 
1904,  and  Einleitu^f  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangdien  in  1905. 

WELLINGBOROUGH,  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  parUa- 
mcntary  division  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  63}  m.  N.N.W. 
from  London  by  the  Midland  railway;  served  also  by  the  London 
&  North-Westem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (X901),  18,412. 
It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU  near  the  junction  of  the  Ise  with 
the  Nene,  In  a  pleasant  weU-wooded  district.  The  church  of  St 
Luke  is  a  beautiful  building  with  Norman  and  Early  English 
portions,  but  is  mainly  Decorated,  with  a  western  tower  and 
spire.  The  grammar-schools,  founded  in  X594  and  endowed 
with  the  revenues  of  a  suppressed  gild,  include  a  school  of  the 
second  and  a  school  of  the  third  grade,  the  former  a  building  of 
red  brick  in  the  Renaissance  style  erected  in  x88o,  and  the  latter 
an  old  Elizabethan  structure.  Another  educational  endowment 
is  Freeman's  school,  founded  by  John  Freeman  in  17x1.  There 
are  also  several  charities.  The  principal  pubUc  building  is 
the  com  exchange.  The  town  is  of  some  importance  as  a  centze 
of  agricultuxal  trade;  but  the  sUpIe  industry  is  in  leather.  A 
great  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was  given  by  the 
introduction  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  espedaUy  the  mam^ 
f acture  of  uppers.  Smelting,  brewing  and  iron*foimding  are  also 
carried  on,  as  weU  as  the  manufacture  of  portable  steam-engines, 
and  iron  ore  is  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

In  948  Edred  gave  the  church  at  Wellingborough  to  Crowland 
Abbey,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  Edgar  in  966. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  H.  the  abbot  was  lord  in  fuU.  The  town 
received  the  grant  of  a  market  in  x2ox.  It  was  formerly  famed 
for  the  chalybeate  springs  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  and  in  x62x 
was  visited  by  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  who  resided  in  tents 
during  ft  whole  season  whUe  taking  the  waters.  It  was  after 
its  almost  total  destruction  by  fire  in  1738  that  the  town  was 
built  on  its  present  site  on  the  hill. 

WELUNGTON,  ARTHUR  WBLLESLE7,  XST  Ditke  01  (1769- 
x8s2),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Garrett  (173S-X78X)  WeUesley  or 
Wesley,  2nd  baron  and  xst  earl  of  Moinington,  now  remem- 
bered only  as  a  musician.  He  was  descended  from  the  famUy 
of  CoUey  or  Cowley,  which  had  been  settled  in  Ireland  for  two 
centuries.  The  duke's  grandfather,  Richard  CoUey,  xst  Baron 
Momington  (d.  1758),  assumed  the  name  of  Wesley  on  succeeding 
to  the  estates  of  Garrett  Wesley,  a  distant  relative  of  the  famous 
divine.  In  Wellington's  early  letters  the  fazmly  name  is  spelt 
Wesley;  the  change  to  Wellesley  seems  to  have  been  made 
about  X79a  Arthur  (bom  in  Ireland  in*  1769  ^  was  sent  to 
Eton,  and  subsequently  to  a  military  coUege  at  Angers.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  73rd  Highlanders  in  1787^ 
passed  rapidly  through  the  tower  raidcs  (in  five  di£ferent  regi- 
ments), became  major  of  the  33rd  (now  duke  of  Wellington's 
West  Riding),  and  purchased  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  that 
regiment  in  X793  with  money  advanced  to  him  by  his  eldest 
brother.  But  in  aU  these  changes  he  did  Uttle  regimental  duty, 
for  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for 
practicaUy  the  whole  of  these  years.  Before  reaching  fyU  age 
he  was  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  by  the  family  borough 
of  Trim.  Little  is  known  of  his  history  during  these  yean; 
but  neither  in  boyhood  nor  in  youth  does  he  appear  to  have  made 
any  mark  among  his  contemporaries. 

His  first  experience  of  active  service  was  in  the  campaign  of 
1 794-1 795,  when  the  British  force  under  the  duke  of  York  was 
driven  out  of  Holland  by  Pichegra.  In  X796  he  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  India,  being  promoted  colonel  by  brevet  about  the 
same  time.    It  was  thus  as  a  commanding  officer  that  he  Icamt 


r      J-.'    L  J  v,j-    L     y^     >.•  L.     /  o  V      J  X    I      "At  24  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin,  or  at  Dungan  Castle. 

Jsradtiuche   und  jUdiscke   Ceschtchte    (1894,    4lh    ed.    X901);     Meath.  on  the  29th  of  April  or  on  1st  May:  but  both  place  and  dsu 
SdsU  »abisck€n  SHdcntums  (1897)2  Dot  arabischc  Reich  und  I  are  imcertain. 
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for  the  first  time  the  detaQs  orregimental  duty.  He  mastered 
them  thoroughly,  gained  a  minute  acquaintance  with  every 
detail  of  the  soldier's  life,  learned  the  precise  amount  of  food 
required  for  every  mouth,)  the  exact  weight  that  could  be  carried, 
the  distances  that  could  be  traversed  without -exhaustion,  the 
whole  body  of  conditions  in  short  which  govern  the  military 
activity  of  man  and  beast.  It  was  to  the  completeness  of  his 
practiod  knowledge  that  Wdh'ngton  ascribed  in  great  part  his 
later  success.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  he  at  this  time  made 
a  serious  study  of  the  science  and  history  of  war.  His  formal 
training  at  Angers  was  altogether  too  slight  to  account  for  his 
great  technical  knowledge;  no  record,  however,  exists  of  the 
stages  by  which  this  was  acquired  except  that  as  soon  as  he 
landed  in  India  he  began  to  devote  fixed  hours  to  study,  giving 
up  cards  and  the  violin.  This  study  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
political  situation  of  India,  and  when  on  his  advice  his  eldest 
brother,  Lord  Momington,  afterwards  Marquess  Wdlesley, 
accepted  the  govemoi^eneralship  of  India,  be  became  his 
trusted  though  unofficial  adviser.  In  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib 
the  33rd  was  attached  to  the  Nizam's  contingent,  and  Colonel 
Wellesley  commanded  this  division  in  the  army  of  General  (Lord) 
Harris.  Though  his  military  services  in  this  short  campaign 
were  not  of  a  striking  character,  he  was  appointed  by  his  brother 
to  the  supreme  military  and  political  command  in  Mysore,  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  his  senior.  Sir  David  Baird. 

His  great  factdties  now  for  the  first  time  fotmd  opportunity 
for  their  exerdse.  In  the  settlement  and  administration  of 
.the  conquered  territory  he  rapidly  acquired  the  habits  and 
experience  of  a  statesman,  while  his  military  operations  against 
Doondiah,  a  robber  chief,  were  conducted  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  success,  Doondiah  being  killed  and  his  army  scattered. 
More  important,  however,  than  the  military  side  of  these  opera- 
tions  was  their  political  character.  When  pressed  in  Mysore, 
Doondiah  moved  into  Mahratta  territory,  whither  WeUesley 
followed  him.  Here,  negotiating  and  bargaining  with  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  WeUesley  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  affairs 
and  an  influence  over  them  such  as  no  other  Englishman  possessed. 
Simple  and  honourable  himself,  he  was  shrewd  and  penetrating 
in  his  judgment  of  Orientals;  and,  unlike  his  great  predecessor 
Clive,  he  rigidly  adhered  to  the  rule  of  good  faith  in  his  own 
actions^  however  depraved  and  however  exasperating  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  result  of 
Wellesley's  singular  personal  ascendancy  among  the  Mahrattas 
came  into  full  view  when  the  Mahratta  War  broke  out.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  his, Indian  career  seemed  likely  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  calls  of  warfare  in  another  quarter.  WeUesley 
was  ordered  in  December  x8oo  to  take  command  of  a  body  of 
troops  collected  for  foreign  service  at  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  these  titeps  should  act  against 
Java  or  Mauritius;  their  destination  was,  however,  altered  to 
Egypt,  with  a  view  to  co-operation  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 
expedition,  and  Baird  was  placed  in  command.  Thous^  deeply 
mortified  at  the  loss  of  the  command,  WeUesley  in  his  devotion 
to  duty  moved  the  troops  on  hbown  responsibility  from  Trinco- 
malee to  Bombay,  from  the  conviction  that,  if  they  were  to  be 
of  any  use  in  Egypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
provision  at  Bombay  withoul  deky.  But  at  Bombay  WeUesley 
was  attacked  by  fever,  and  prevented  from  going  on.  The 
troop-ship  in  which  he  was  to  have  saUed  went  down  with  aU  on 
board. 

f  He  returned  in' May  i8ox  to  Mysore,  where  he  remamed  untU 
the  Mahratta  War  broke  out.  The  power  of  the  Peshwa,  nomin- 
aUy  supreme  in  the  Mahratta  territory,  had  been  overthrown 
by  his  rivals  Holkar  and  others,  and  he  had  himself  fled.  The 
Indian  govemm«tt  undertook  to  restore  his  authority.  WeUes- 
ley, now  a  major-general,  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of 
the  army  charged  with  this  task.  Starting  from  Seringapatam, 
he  crossed  the  frontier  on  March  Z3,  1803,  and  moved  through 
the  southern  Mahratta  territory  on  Poona.  The  march  was 
one  unbroken  success,  thanks  to  WeUeslcy's  forethought  and 
sagacity  in  deaUng  with  the  physical  conditions  and  his  personal 
and  diplomatic  ascendancy  among  the  chieftains  of  the  district. 


No  hand  "Was  raised  against  him,  and  a  march  6t  600  m.  vat 
conducted  without  even  a  skinnish.  WeUesley  had  intended 
to  reach  Poona  on  the  33rd  of  AimL  On  the  nJi^t  of  the  iSth 
he  heard  that  a  rival  of  the  Peshwa  intended  to  bum  the  city. 
At  once  WeUesley  pressed  on  with  the  cavalry  and  an  infantry 
battaUon  in  light  order,  and  after  a  forced  march  of  32  hours 
entered  Poona  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  in  time  to  save  the 
city.  The  Peshwa  was  now  restored,  and  entered  into  various 
miUtary  obligations  with  WeUesIev,  which  he  very  imperfectly 
fulfiUed. 

In  the  meantime  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  with  the  raja  of  Berar, 
maintained  a  doubtful  but  threatening  aspect  farther  north. 
It  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  a  confederacy  of  the  northern 
Mahrattas  had  been  formed  against  the  British  government. 
In  these  critical  circumstances  WeUesley  was  charged  with  "  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  miUtary  and  poUtical  affairs  in 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa  and  the  Mahratta  states 
and  chiefs."  Armed  with  these  powers,  he  required  Sindhia,  as 
a  proof  of  good  faith,  to  withdraw  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda. 
Sindlua  not  doing  so,  war  was  declared  on  the  6th  of  August 
1803.  WeUesley  marched  northwards,  captured  Ahmadnagar 
on  the  nth,  crossed  the  Godavery  tea  days  later,  and  moved 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Berar. 
Colonel  Stevenson  was  meanwhUe  approaching  with  a  second 
division  from  the  cast,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  two  should 
unite.  On  the  23rd  of  September  WeUesley  supposed  himself 
to  be  stiU  some  mUes  from  the  enemy;  he  suddenly  found  that 
the  entire  forces  of  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Berar  were  dose  in 
front  of  him  at  Assaye.  Weighing  the  dangers  of  delay,  of 
retreat,  and  of  an  attack  with  his  single  division  of  4500  men, 
supported  only  by  5000  native  levies  of  doubtful  quaUty,  WeUes- 
ley convinced  himself  that  an  immediate  attack,  though  against 
greatly  superior  forces  (30,000  horse,  xo,ooo  European-driUed 
infantry  and  100  weU-scrved  guns)  in  a  strong  position,  was  the 
wisest  course.  He  threw  himsdf  upon  the  Mahratu  host,  and, 
carrying  out  a  bold  manoeuvre  under  an  intense  fire,  ultimately 
gained  a  complete  victory  though  with  the  loss  of  2500  men  out 
of  a  total  probably  not  much  exceeding  7000.  In  comparison 
with  the  battle  of  Assaye,  aU  fighUng  that  had  hitherto  taken 
place  in  India  was  chUd's  play.  WeUesley  himself  had  two 
horses  kUIed  under  him.  Uniting  with  Stevenson's  division,  the 
conqueror  foUowed  up  the  pursuit,  and  brought  the  war  to  a 
close  by  a  second  victory  at  Argaum  on  the  29th  of  November, 
and  the  storming  of  GawUghur  on  the  x  5th  of  December.  The 
treaties  with  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Berar,  whidi  marked  the 
downfaU  of  the  MahratU  power,  were  negotiated  and  signed  by 
WeUesley  (who  was  made  ILB.  in  SepL  1804)  in  the  course 
of  the  foUowing  month.  .  Not  yet  thirty-five  yean  old,  he  had 
proved  himself  a  master  in  the  sphere  of  Indian  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy  as  on  the  field  of  battle.  Had  his  career  ended 
at  this  time,  his  Indian  despatches  alone  would  have  proved 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  and  strongest  heads  that  have 
ever  served  England  in  the  East. 

His  ambitions  now  kd  him  bade  to  Europe,  and  in  the  ^ring 
of  1 805  he  quitted  India.  On  his  return  home  he  was  immediately 
sent  on  the  abortive  expedition  to  Hanover.  In  z8o6  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Rye,  in  order  to  defend  his  brother,  the  governor- 
general,  in  the  House,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  Irish 
secretary  for  a  few  months.  He  was  then  employed  in  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Danes 
in  the  action  of  Kjoge  (zglh  Oct.).  In  1808,  however,  began 
the  war  (see  Penimsulak  War)  in  which  his  military  renown  was 
fuUy  cstabUshed.  In  April  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general 
and  placed  in  conunand  of  a  division  of  the  troops  destined  to 
operate  against  the  French  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  The  conduct 
of  events  is  narrated  in  a  separate  artide,  and  need  only  be 
summarized  here.  Finding  that  the  junta  of  Corunna  wished 
for  no  foreign  soldiery,  he  foUowed  his  alternative  instructions 
to  act  against  Junot  at  Lisbon.  He  landed  at  Mohdego  Bay  in 
the  first  week  of  August,  and  moved  southwards,  driving  in 
the  enemy  at  Rob'ca  on  the  17th  of  August.  On  the  2rst  the 
battle  of  Vimeiro  was  fought  and  won.  ■  In  the  midst  of  this 
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cBgigeinent,  however.  Sir  Hkny  Burrard  landed,  and  took  over 
the  command.  Burrard  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  and  the  campaign  ended  with  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  wMcb  provided  for  the  evacuation  ol  Portugal  by  the 
French,  but  gave  Junot's  troops  a  free  return  to  France.  So 
great  was  the  public  displeasure  in  England  at  the  escape  of  the 
enemy  that  a  court  of  inquiry  was  held.  After  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  Wellesky,  who  had  in  the  meantime  resumed  his 
duties  as  Irish  secretary,  returned  to  the  Peninsula  as  chief  in 
command.  He  drove  the  French  out  of  Oporto  by  a  singularly 
bold  and  fortunate  attack,  and  then  prepared  to  march  against 
Madrid  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  He  had  the  support  of  a 
Spanish  army  under  General  Cuesta;  but  his  movements  were 
delayed  by  the  neglect  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  Soult 
was  able  to  collect  a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon 
the  English  line  of  communication.  Wellesley,  unconscious  of 
Soult 's  presence  in  force  on  his  Bank,  advanced  against  Madrid, 
and  defeated  his  immediate  opponent,  King  Joseph,  at  Talavera 
de  h  Reina  (7.0.)  on  the  27th-a8th  of  July.  The  victory  of  Tala- 
vera, however,  brought  prestige  but  nothing  else.  Within  the 
next  few  days  Soult's  approach  on  the  line  of  communication 
was  discovered,  and  Wellesley,  disgusted  with  his  Spanish  aDies, 
had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  into  Portugal  and  there  stand 
upon  the  defensive. 

A  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Wellington  and  Baron 
Douro,  was  conferred  upon  him  for  Talavera.  He  was  also  made 
marshal-general  of  the  Portuguese  army  and  a  Spanish  captain- 
general.  But  his  conduct  after  the  battle  was  sharply  criticized 
in  England,  and  its  negative  results  were  used  as  a  weapon 
against  the  ministry.  Even  on  the  d^enuve,  Wellington's  task 
was  exceedingly  difficult.  Austria  having  made  peace,  Napoleon 
was  at  liberty  to  throw  heavy  forces  into  the  Pei^nsuU.  Welling- 
ton, foreseeing  that  Portugal  would  now  be  invaded  by  a  very 
powerful  army,  began  the  fortification  of  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  (see  ForanCAiiON) .  The  English  army  wintered 
about  Almeida.  As  summer  approached  Wellington's  anticipa- 
tions were  realized.  MaSB£na  moved  against  Portugal  with  an 
army  of  70,000  men.  Wellington,  unable  to  save  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
retreated  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  devastating  the 
country,  and  at  length  halted  at  Busaco  and  gave  battle.  The 
French  attack  was  repelled,  but  other  roads  were  open  to  the 
invader,  and  Wellington  continued  his  retreat.  Mass^na  followed, 
but  was  checked  completely  in  front  of  the  lines.  He  sought  in 
vain  for  an  unprotected  point.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  could  keep  his  army  from  starving..  At  length,  when  the 
country  was  exhausted,  he  fell  back  to  Santarem,  where,  Welling- 
ton being  still  too  weak  to  attack,  he  maintained  himself  during 
the  winter.  But  in  the  spring  of  18x1  Wellington  received 
reinforcements  and  moved  forward.  Mass£na  retreated,  de- 
vastating the  country  to  check  the  pursuit,  but  on  several 
occasions  his  rearguard  was  deeply  engaged,  and  such  were  the 
sufferings  of  his  army,  both  m  the  invasion  and  in  the  retreat, 
that  Uie  French,  when  they  re-entered  Spain,  had  lost  30,000  men. 
Public  opinion-  in  England,  latdy  so  hostile,  now  became  con- 
fident, and  Wellington,  whose  rewards  for  Talavera  had  been 
opposed  in  both  Houses,  began  to  gain  extraordinary  popularity. 

In  the  meantime  Soult,  who  was  besieging  Cadiz,  had  moved 
to  support  Massfoa.  But  after  capturing  Badajoc,  Soult  learnt 
th;.t  Mass£na  was  in  retreat,  and  also  that  his  own  forces  at 
Cadiz  had  been  beaten.  He  in  consequence  returned  to  the 
south.  Wdlington,  freed  from  pressure  on  this  side,  and  bdfie^ng 
Mass^na  to  be  thoroughly  disabled,  considered  that  the  time 
had  come  for  an  advance  into  Spain.  The  fortresses  of  Almeida, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  barred  the  roads.  Almeida  was 
besieged,  and  Wellington  was  preparing  to  attack  Badajoz  when 
Masi^na  again  took  the  field,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Almeida.  The  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  foUowed,  in  which 
Wellington  was  only  able  to  extricate  the  army  from  a  dangerous 
predicament  which  "  if  Boney  had  been  there  "  would  have  been 
a  disaster.  The  garrison  of  Almeida  too  escaped,  after  blowing 
up  part  of  the  fortress.  In  the  south,  in  spite  of  the  hard-won 
vktoiy  of  Albuera,  the  English  attack  on  Badajos  bad  to  be 


given  up.  The  same  misfortune  attended  a  fresh  stroke  against 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  at  the  end  of  a  rampajign  in  which  he  had 
used  all  his  skill  and  care  to  compensate  for  inferior  numbers^ 
be  withdrew  behmd  the  Coa.  He  had  meanwhile  been  given  the 
k>cal  rank  of  general  and  had  also  received  the  Portuguese  title 
of  Conde  de  Vimeiro. 

WeUington  had  from  the  first  seen  that,  whatever  number  of 
men  Napoleon  might  send  against  hun,  it  was  impossible,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  any  great  mass  of  troops 
could  long  be  held  together,  and  that  the  French,  used  to  "  making 
war  support  war,"  would  fare  worse  in  such  conditions  than  his 
own  troops  with  their  organized  supply  service.  It  was  so  at  the 
end  of  181 X.  Soult  had  to  move  southwards  to  Uve,  and  the 
English  were  again  more  than  a  match  for  the  encnsy  in  front  of 
them.  Wellington  resumed  the  offensive,  and  on  the  xpth  of 
January  181 2  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  taken  by  storm.  Again, 
suddenly  altering  the  centre  of  gravity,  Wdlmgton  invested 
Badajoz  in  the  middle  of  March.  It  was  necessary  at  whatever 
cost  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Soult  with  a  relieving  army, 
and  on  the  6th  of  April  Wellington  ordered  the  assault.  The 
fearful  slaughter  which  took  place  before  the  British  were 
masters  of  the  defences  caused  Wellington  to  be  charged  with 
indifference  to  loss,  but  a  postponement  of  the  attack  would 
merely  have  resulted  hi  more  battles  against  Soult.  Of  alt 
generals  Wellington  was  the  last  to  waste  a  single  trained  man, 
and  the  si^t  of  the  breaches  of  Badajos  after  the  storm  for  a 
moment  unnerved  even  his  iron  sternness. 

The  advance  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  into  Spain  was  now  b^un. 
Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Ma^£na,  fell  back  to  the  Douro, 
but  there  turned  upon  his  assailant,  and,  by  superior  swiftness, 
threatened  to  cut  the  English  off  from  Portugal.  Wellington 
retreated  as  far  as  Salamanca  (q.v.),  and  there  extricated  hixnself 
from  his  peril  by  a  most  brilliant  victory  Ouly  22).  The  French 
fell  back  on  Burgos.  Instead  of  immediatdy  following  them, 
Wellington  thought  it  wise  to  advance  upon  the  Spanish  capita). 
Kmg  Joseph  retired,  and  the  English  entered  Madrid  in  triumph. 
The  political  effect  was  great,  but  the  delay  gave  the  French 
northern  army  time  to  rally.  "  The  vigorous  following  of  a  beaten 
enemy  was  not  a  prominent  diaracteristic  of  Lord  Wdlington's 
warfare,"  as  Napier  says.  Burgos  offered  an  obstinate  defence. 
Moreover,  Soult,  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  gathering  other 
forces  to  his  own,  pressed  on  towards  Madrid.  WeUington  was 
compelled  once  more  to  retire  into  Portugal.  The  effect  of 
the  campaign  was,  however,  that  the  southern  provinces  were 
finally  deared  of  the  invader.  During  this  retreat  he  aimounced 
in  general  orders  that  the  demoralization  and  misconduct 
of  the  British  army  surpassed  anything  that  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  Such  wholesale  criticism  was.  bitteriy  resented,  but 
indeed  throughout  his  career  Wellington,  cold  and  punctiUous, 
never  secured  to  liimsdf  the  affecUons  of  officers  and  men  as 
Marlborough  or  Napoleon  did.  He  subjugated  his  army  and  gave 
it  brilliant  victories,  but  he  inspired  few  disdples  except  the 
members  of  his  own  staff.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his  rdations 
with  the  prindpal  generals  who  served  under  him  were  by  no 
means  intimate. 

Wdlington  had  been  made  an  eail  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  the  Spanish  government  created  him  duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  about  the  same  time.  For  Salamanca  his 
reward  was  a  maiqueasate,  and  a  grant  of  £100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  an  estate.  He  was  also  made  Duque  da  Victoria  by 
the  Portuguese  regency,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  18x3,  which  was  to  crown  his  work,  he  was  given  both  the 
Garter  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

He  was  now  invested  with  the  supreme  oommaad  of  the  Spanish 
armies.  He  visited  Cadiz  in  December  1812,  and  offered  oounaels 
of  moderation  to  the  democratic  assembly,  which  were  not 
followed.  During  the  succeeding  months  he.  was  occupied  with 
plans  and  preparations,  and  at  length,  in  liifoy  18x3,  the  hour 
for  his  final  and  victoiioQs  advance  arrived.  The  Russian  dia* 
asters  had  compelled  Napoleon  to  withdraw  some  of  his  best 
troops  from  the  Peninsula.  Against  a  weakened  and  discouraged 
{adversary  Wellington  took  the  field  with  greatly  increased 
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numbers  and  with  the  ntmost  confidence.  The  advance  of  the 
allied  army  was  irresistible.  Position  after  position  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  French,  until  Wellington,  driving  everything  before 
him,  came  up  with  the  retreating  enemy  at  Vittoria  (f.v.),  and 
won  an  overwhelming  victory  <June  21st).  Soult's  combats  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  desperate  resistance  of  St  Sebastian, 
prolonged  the  struggle  through  the  autumn,  and  cost  the  English 
thousands  of  men.  But  at  length  the  frontier  was  passed,  and 
Soult  forced  back  into  his  entrenched  camp  at  Bayonne.  Both 
armies  now  rested  for  some  weeks,  during  which  interval  Welling- 
ton gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  by  his  unsparing 
repression  of  marauding,  his  business-like  payment  for  supplies, 
and  the  excellent  discipline  which  he  maintained.  In  February 
18x4  the  advance  was  renewed.  The  Adour  was  crossed,  and 
Soult  was  defeated  at  Orthes.  At  Toulouse,  after  the  allies  had 
entered  Paris,  but  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  had  become 
known,  the  last  battle  of  the  war  was  fought.  Peace  being 
proclaimed,  Wellington  took  leave  of  his  army  at  Bordeaux, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours,  created  duke  of  WelUngton,  and  awarded  a 
fresh  grant  of  £400,000. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris  (May  30)  Wellington  was  appointed 
British  ambassador  at  the  French  capital.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1814  he  witnessed  and  reported  the  mistakes  of 
the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  warned  his  government  of 
the  growing  danger  from  conspiracies  and  from  the  army,  which 
was  visibly  hostile  to  the  Bourbons.  His  insight,  however,  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  circumstances  immediately  before  and 
around  him,  and  he  failed  to  realize  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  nation  was  stiU  with  Napoleon  at  heart.  He  remained  in 
Fsance  until  February  18x5,  when  he  took  Lord  Castlcreagh*s 
place  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  AU  the  great  questions  of  the 
oosgress  had  already  been  settled,  and  Wellington's  diplomatic 
work  here  was  not  of  important.  His  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  French  feeling  was  strikingly  proved  in  the  despatch  which 
he  sent  home  on  learning  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  "  He 
has  acted,"  he  wrote, "  upon  false  or  no  information,  and  the  king 
(Louis  XVIU.)  will  destroy  him  without  difficulty  and  in  a  ^ort 
time."  Almost  before  Wellington's  unfortunate  prediction  could 
reach  London,  Louis  had  fled,  and  France  was  at  Napoleon's  feet. 
The  ban  of  the  congress,  however,  went  out  against  the  a>mmon 
enemy,  and  the  presence  of  Wellington  at  Vienna  enabled  the 
allies  at  once  to  decide  upon  their  plans  for  the  campaign.  To 
Wdlington  and  Blficher  were  committed  the  invasion  of  France 
from  the  north,  while  the  Russians  and  Austrians  entered  it  from 
the  east.  Wellington,  with  the  English  troops  and  their  Dutch, 
German  and  Bdgian  allies,  took  his  post  in  the  Nethcriands, 
guarding  the  country  west  of  the  Charleroi  road.  BlUcher,  with 
the  Prussians,  lay  between  Charleroi,  Namur  and  Li£ge.  In 
the  meantime  Napoleon  had  outstripped  the  preparations  of  his 
adversaries.  By  the  xjth  of  June  he  had  concentrated  his  main 
army  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  the  X4th  crossed  the 
Sambre.  The  four  days'  campaign  that  followed,  and  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  the  x8th  of  June,  are  described  in  the  article 
Waterloo  Campaign.  Wellington's  reward  was  a  fresh  grant 
of  £200,000  from  parliament,  the  title  of  prince  of  Waterloo  and 
great  estates  from  the  king  of  Holland,  and  the  order  of  the 
Saint-Esprit  from  Louis  XVIU. 

Not  only  the  prestige  of  his  victories,  but  the  chan(X  drcum- 
stances  of  the  moment,  now  made  Wellinjgton  the  most  influential 
personality  in  Europe.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
were  still  far  away  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  second  abdication, 
and  it  was  with  Wellington  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
provisional  government  opened  negotiations  preliminary  to  the 
surrender  of  Paris.  The  duke  well  knew  the  peril  of  delaying 
the  decision  as  to  the  government  of  France.  The  emperor 
Alexander  was  hostile  to  Louis  XVUI.  and  the  Bourbons 
generally;  the  emperor  Francis  might  have  been  tempted  to 
support  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  son  and  his  own  grandson,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  in  Paris  as  Napoleon  II.;  and  if  the 
testoration  of  Louis — which  Wellington  believed  would  alone 
Kstore  permanent  peace  to  France  and  to  Europe— was  to  be 


effected,  the  allies  must  be  confronted  bn  their  arrival  in  VtAa 
with  the  accomplished  fact.  He  settled  the  affair  in  his  usual 
downright  manner,  telling  the  commissioners  bluntly  that  they 
must  take  back  their  legitimate  king,  and  refusing-^perhaps 
with  more  questionable  wisdom — to  allow  the  retention  of  the 
tricolour  flag,  which  to  him  was  a  "  symbol  of  rebellion."  At  the 
same  time  the  opposition  of  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
conunission  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  France,  Fouch4, 
was  overcome  by  his  appointment,  en  Wellington's  suggestion, 
as  minister  of  police.  The  result  was  that  when  the  emperor 
Alexander  arrived  in  Paris  he  found  Louis  XVIII.  already  in 
possesion,  and  the  problem  before  the  allies  was  merely  how  to 
keep  him  there. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  common  sense  of  Wdlington 
and  of  Castlereagh,  with  whom  the  duke  worked  throughout  in 
complete  harmony,  played  a  determining  part;  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  their  influence  that  France  escaped  the  dismemberment 
for  which  the  German  powers  clamoured,  and  which  was  ad- 
vocated for  a  while  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  majority  of  the 
British  cabinet.  Wellington  realized  the  supreme  necessity,  in 
the  mterests  not  only  of  France  but  of  Europe,  of  confirming 
and  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  restored  monarchy,  which 
such  a  dismemberment  would  have  irretrievably  damaged.  It 
was  this  conviction  that  inspired  his  whole  attitude  towards 
French  affaiis.  If  he  unwillingly  refused  to  intervene  in  favour 
of  Marshal  Ney,  it  was  because  he  believed  that  so  conspicuous 
an  example  of  treason  could  not  safely  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished.  If  he  bore  in  silence  the  odium  that  fell  npon  him 
owing  to  the  break-up  of  the  collection  of  the  Louvre,  It  was 
becausiThe  knew  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  allow  it  to  be  known 
that  the  first  initiative  in  the  matter  had  come  from  the  king. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  carried  out  the  immense  and  unique  trust 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  allies  when  they  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  international  army  by  which  France  was  to  be 
occupied,  under  the  terms  of  the  second  peace  of  Paria,  for  five 
years.  By  the  terms  of  his  commission  he  was  empowered  to 
act,  in  case  of  emergency,  without  waiting  for  orders;  he  was, 
moreover,  to  be  kept  Informed  by  the  French  cabinet  of  the 
whole  course  of  business.  His  power  was  immense,  and  it  was 
well  and  wisely  used.  If  be  had  no  sympathy  with  revolutionary 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  he  had  even  less  with  the  fatuous  extra- 
vagances of  the  comte  d'Artois  and  his  reactionary  entouragie, 
and  his  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  moderate 
constitutional  policy  of  which  Richelieu  and  Decazes  were  the 
most  conspicuous  exponents.  The  admuustrative  duties  con- 
nected with  the  army  of  occupation  would  alone  have  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  man.^  Besides  this, 
his  work  included  the  reconstruction  of  the  military  frontier 
of  the  Netheriands,  and  the  conduct  of  the  financial  negotiations 
with  Messrs  Baring,  by  which  the  French  government  was  able 
to  pay  off  the  indemnities  due  from  it,  and  thus  render  it  possible 
for  the  powers  to  reduce  the  period  of' armed  occupation  from 
five  years  to  throe.  He  was  consulted,  moreover,  in  all  matters 
of  international  importance,  notably  the  affairs  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  in  which  he  associated  himsdf  with  Castlereagh  in 
pressing  those  views  which  were  afterwards  carried  into  effect 
by  George  Canning. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  France  was  to  be  occupied 
by  the  allies  practically  depended  upon  Wellington's  judgment. 
On  the  loth  of  December  x8x6  Pozzo  di  Borgo  wrote  to  the  duke 
endosng  a  memorandum  m  which  the  emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia  suggested  a  reduction  in  the  artny  of  occupation:  "  xx> 
mere  question  of  finance,  but  one  of  general  policy,  based  on 
reason,  equity  and  a  severe  morality  ";  at  the  same  time  be 
left  the  question  of  its  postponement  entirely  to  WellingtoxL    To 

1  Isolated  fortresses  were  still  holding  out  for  Napoleon  in 
September  1815,  t.g.  Longwy,  which  surrendered  on  the  i2oth. 
Much  trouble  was  caused  by  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  allied 
troops,  notably  the  PniSBians.  Detailed  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  country  for  the  first  months  of  the  occupation  are  contained  in 
the  BulUttns  de  la  correspondance  de  rintSrieitr,  copies  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  fecoids  (F.O.  Congreu,  Fam. 
CuHcrMfi^  August*  &c.«  1815)* 
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WclUngton  the  pioposAl  seemed  premature;  he  would  prefer  to 
wait  tUl  "  the  assembly  bad  published  its  conduct  by  its  acts  "; 
for  if  the  new  chambers  were  to  prove  as  intractable  as  the 
dissolved  Ckatnbre  itUroutaUe,  the  monarchy  would  not  be  able 
to  dispense  with  its  foreign  tutors.  To  Castlereagh  he  wrote 
(December  ii,  1816)  that  although  he  believed  that  the  common 
people  of  the  departments  occupied,"  particularly  those  occupied 
by  us,"  were  delighted  to  have  the  troops  and  the  money  spent 
among  them,  among  the  ofhcial  and  middle  classes  the  feeling 
was  very  different.  In  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  king's 
govemm*  nt,  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  to  expose  the  excitable 
dements  uf  the  population  to  the  temptation  of  attacking  it. 
**  Suppose  I  or  my  officers  fvere  forced  to  take  military  action. 
Suppose  this  were  to  happen  in  the  Prussian  cantonments.  The 
whole  Prussian  army  would  be  put  in  motion,  and  all  Europe 
would  resound  with  the  alarm  of  the  danger  to  be  i^prehended 
from  the  Jacobins  in  France."  ^ 

The  events  o£  the  next  few  months  considerably  modified  his 
opinions  in  this  matter.  The  new  chambers  proved  their  trust- 
worthy quality  by  passing  the  budget,  and  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion was  reduced  by  30,000  men.  WelUngton  now  pressed  for  the 
total  evacuation  of  France,  pointing  out  that  popular  irritation 
had. grown  to  such  a  pitch  that,  if  the  occupation  were  to  be 
prolonged,  he  must  concentrate  the  army  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Meuse,  as  the  forces,  stretched  in  a  thin  line  across  France, 
were  no  longer  safe  in  the  event  of  a  popular  rising.  But  such  a 
concentration  would  in  itself  be  attended  with  great  risk,  as  the 
detachments  might  be  destroyed  piecemeal  before  they  could 
combine.  These  representations  determined  the  allies  to  make 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  France  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  congress  which  it  was  arranged  to  hold  at  Aiz- 
ia^hapelle  in  the  autumn  of  x8i8.  Here  Wellington  supported 
the  pn^K>sal  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  France,  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  a>mmon-«ense  criticism  that  the  proposal  of  Prussia, 
supported  by  the  emperor  Alexander  and  Mcttemich,  to  establish 
an  "  army  of  observation  "  at  Brussels,  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  conduct  of  the  final  arrangements  with  Messrs  Baring  and 
Hope,  which  made  a  definitive  financial  settlement  between 
France  and  the  allies  possible,  was  left  entirely  to  him. 

On  Wellington's  first  entry  into  Paris  he  had  been  received 
with  popular  enthusiasm,*  but  he  had  soon  become  intensely 
unpopular.  He  was  held  responsible  not  only  for  the  occupation 
itself,  but  for  e*/ciy  untoward  incident  to  which  it  gave  rise; 
even  Bliicher's  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Pont  de  J£na,  which  he 
had  prevented,  was  laid  to  his  charge.  His  characteristically 
British  temperament  was  wholly  unsympathetic  to  the  French, 
whose  sensibility  was  irritated  by  his  cold  and  slightly  con- 
temptuous justice.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him.' 
After  the  second  the  prince  regent  commanded  him  to  leave 
Paris  and  proceed  to  the  headquarters  at  Cambrai.'  For  the 
first  time  the  duke  disobeyed  orders;  the  case,  he  wrote,  was 
one  in  which  he  was  '*  principally  and  personally  concerned," 
and  he  alone  was  in  a  position  to  judge  what  line  of  action  he 
ought  to  pursue.^  His  work  in  Paris,  however,  was  now  finished, 
and  on  the  30th  of  October,  in  a  final "  order  of  the  day,"  he  took 
leave  of  the  international  troops  under  his  command.  On  the 
33rd  of  October,  while  still  at  Aix,  he  had  received  an  offer  from 
Lord  Liverpool  of  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  accepted,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  and  only  on  condition  that  he  should  be  at  liberty,  in 
the  event  of  the  Tories  going  into  opposition,  to  lake  any  line 
he  might  think  proper. 

For  the  next  three  years  "  the  Duke  "  was  little  before  the 
world.  He  supr>orted  the  repressive  policy  of  Liverpool's  cabinet, 
and  organized  the  military  forces  held  ready  in  case  of  a  Radical 
rising.    It  was  his  influence  with  George  IV.  that  led  to  the 

>  F.  O.  Continent;  Paris:  WcUington  (No.  32). 

'  Sec  the  interesting  letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool 
preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  Records  {Congress;  Paris;  Vistount 
Castlereagh,  July  7-20,  1815).  dated  July  8,  1815. 

'  Maxwell.  Ltfe,  it.  11^  ff. 

*  Suppl.  I>cspatche8,  xii.  326. 

*  SuM>l.  Despatches,  ii.  335. 


readmittance  of  Canning  to  the'  cabinet  after  the  affair  of  the 
royal  divorce  had  been  settled.  It  was  only  in  1822,  however,  that 
the  tragic  death  of  his  friend  I^ondondcrry  (Castlereagh)  brought 
him  once  more  into  international  prominence.  Londonderry  had 
been  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  the  conference  at  Vienna,  and  the 
instructions  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  hi^  own  guidance  were 
handed  over  by  Canning,  the  new  foreign  secretary,  to  Wellington, 
who  proceeded  in  September  to  Vienna,  and  thence  in  October  to 
Verona,  whither  the  conference  had  been  adjourned.  Welling- 
ton's official  part  at  the  congress  is  outlined  elsewhere  (see 
Verona,  Congress'  op).  Unofficially,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  -arguing  from  Napoleon's  experience, 
the  extreme  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Spain,  but  at  the  same  time 
explained,  for  the  benefit  of  the  duke  of  Angoul6me,  the  best  way 
to  conduct  a  campaign  in  the  Peninsula. 

Wellington's  intimate  association  for  several  years  with  the 
sovereigns  and  sutesmen  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  Ids  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  which  the  Alliance  existed  to  hold  in  check, 
naturally  lai  him  to  dislike  Canning's  aggressive  attitude  towards 
the  autocratic  powers,  and  to  view  with  Some  apprehension  his 
determination  to  break  with  the  European  concert.  He  realized, 
however,  that  in  the  matter  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies 
the  British  government  had  no  choke,  and  in  this  question  he 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  Canning.  This  was  also  at  fiist 
the  case  in  respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  Eastern 
Question  raised  by  the  war  of  Greek  independence.  Both 
Canning  and  Wellington  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  therefore  to  prevent  any  isolated  intervention  of 
Russia;  and  Wellington  seemed  to  Canning  the  most  suitable 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Rxissia  on  the  Greek  question,  through  which 
it  was  hoped  to  assure  peace  in  the  East.  In  February  1826, 
accordingly,  the  duke  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg,  ostensibly  to 
congratulate  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  on  his  accession,  but  more 
eq;>ecially — to  use  Wellington's  own  words — "  to  induce  the 
emperor  of  Russia  to  put  himself  in  our  hands."  *  In  this  object 
he  signally  failed.  He  was,  indeed,  received  in  St  Petersburg 
with  all  honour;  but  as  a  diplomatist  the  "  Iron  Duke  " — whom 
Nicholas,  writing  to  his  brother  Constantine,  described  as  "  old 
and  broken  (cassi)" — ^was  no  match  for  the  "  Iron  Tsar."  As 
for  the  Greeks,  the  emperor  said  bluntly  that  he  took  no  interest 
in  "  ces  messieurs,"  whom  he  regarded  as  "  rebels  ":  his  own 
particular  quarrel  with  Turkey,  arising  out  of  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  was  the  concern  of  Russia  alone; 
the  ultimatum  to  Turkey  had,  indeed,  been  prepared  before 
Wellington's  arrival,  and  was  despatched  during  his  visit.  Under 
stress  of  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  which  Nicholas  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal,  the  duke  was  driven  from  concession  to  con- 
cession, until  at  last  the  tsar,  having  gained  all  he  wanted, 
condescended  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  Greek  question.  On  the  4th  of  April  was  signed  the 
Protocol  of  St  Petersbuiig,  an  instrument  which — as  events  were 
to  prove — fettered  the  free  initiative  not  of  Russia,  but  of  Great 
Britain  (see  Turkey:  History;  Greece:  History).'' 

After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York  on  the  5th  of  December 
1826  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  was  conferred  upon  Welling- 
ton. His  relations  with  Canning  had,  howe\'er,  become  increase 
ingly  strained,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
illness,  Canning  in  April  1827  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
administration,  the  duke  refused  to  serve  under  him.  On  the 
day  after  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  he  also  resigned 
his  offices  of  master  of  the  ordnance  and  commander-in-chief, 
giving  as  his  reason  "  the  tone  and  temper  of  Mr  Canning's 
letters."  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  these  letters  any  adequate 
reason  for  such  a  course  (see  Maxwell's  Life,  ii.  199).  The 
effect  of  his  withdrawal  was  momentous  in  its  bearing  upon 
Eastern  affairs.  Canm'ng,  freed  from  Wellington's  restraint, 
carried  his  intervention  on  behalf  ol  Greece  a  step  further,  and 

*  Memorandum  to  Canning  of  Januaiy  26,  1826  (Well.  Des^.  iii.) 

'  An  interesting  account  of  Wellington  s  negotiations  in  St  Petcn»> 
burg,  based  on  unpublished  documents  in  the  Russian  archives,  ia 
given  in  T.Sch\eminn'sCesckichteRuss!4ndsunterNikol<MsI.(Baiia, 
1908).  ii.  12&-138. 
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concluded,  on  the  37th  of  July,  the  treaty  of  London,  whereby 
France,  England  and  Russia  bound  themsdves  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict  in  the  East  and  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the 
St  Peteisbuxis  protocol  upon  the  belligerents.  Against  this  treaty 
Wellington  protested,  on  the  ground  that  it  "specified  means  of 
compubion  which  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  measures  of 
war."    Hisapprehensions  were  fulfilled  by  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

Canning  died  on  t^  8th  of  August  1827,  and  was  succeeded 
as  premier  by  Lord  Goderich.  The  duke  was  at  once  again 
offered  the  post  of  commander-in-chief,  which  he  accepted  on 
the  17th  of  August.  On  the  fall  of  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet  five 
months  later  Wdlington  becante  prime  minister.  He  had  declared 
some  time  before  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  for  him  to 
take  this  post;  but  the  sense  of  public  duty  led  him  to  accept  it 
when  it  was  pressed  upon  him  by  the  king.  His  cabinet  included 
St  the  first  Huskisson,  Palmerston  and  other  followers  of 
Canning.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  having 
been  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1828, 
Wellington,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Tories  like  Lord 
Eldon,  reconunended  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  offer  further 
resistance,  and  the  measure  was  accordingly  carried  through. 
Soon  afterwards  a  quarrel  between  the  duke  and  Huskisson  led 
to  the  retirement  from  the  ministry  of  all  its  more  liberal  members. 
It  was  now  hoped  by  the  ao<alled  Protestant  party  that  Welling- 
ton, at  the  head  of  a  more  united  cabinet,  would  offer  a  steady 
resistance  to  Catholic  emancipation.  Never  were  men  more 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  Clare  election  and  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  Association  convinced  both  Wellington  and  Peel 
that  the  time  had  come  when  Catholic  emancipation  must  be 
granted;  and,  subntitting  when  further  resistance  would  have 
led  to  civil  war,  the  ministry  itself  brought  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1829  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  Well-' 
ington,  who  had  hitherto  always  opposed  Catholic  emancipation, 
explained  and  justified  his  change  of  front  in  simple  and  im- 
pressive language.  His  undoubted  seriousness  and  his  immense 
personal  reputation  did  not,  however,  save  him  from  the  excesses 
of  calumny -and  misinterpretation;  and  in  order  to  impose  some 
moderation  upon  his  aspersers  the  duke  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  challenge  to  one  of  the  most  violent  of  these,  the  earl  of 
Winchelsea.    No  mischief  resulted  from  the  encounter. 

Catholic  emancipation  was  the  great  act  of  Wellington's 
ministry;  in  other  respects  his  tenure  of  office  was  jiot  marked 
by  much  success.  The  imagination  and  the  breadth  of  view 
necessary  to  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order  were  not  part  of 
his  endowment,  nor  had  he  the  power  of  working  harmoniously 
with  his  subordinates.  His  Eastern  poUcy  was  singulariy 
short-sighted.  There  might  have  been  good  reason,  from 
Wellington's  point  of  view,  for  condemning  Canning's  treaty  of 
London;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  battle  of 
Navarino  had  been  fought,  the,  Turkish  fleet  sunk,  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  practically  established,  it  was  the  weakest 
of  all  possible  courses  to  withdraw  England  from  its  active 
intervention,  and  to  leave  to  Russia  the  gains  of  a  private  and 
isolated  war.  This,  however,  was  Wellington's  policy;  and, 
having  permitted  Russia  to  go  to  war  alone  in  1828,  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  treat  Greece  as  a  pawn  in  Russia's  hands, 
and  to  cut  down  the  territory  of  the  Greek  kingdom  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  as  if  t'he  restoration  to  the  sultan  of 
sn  inaccessible  mountain-tract,  inhabited  by  the  bitterest  of  his 
enemies,  could  permanently  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  result  was  the  renunciation  of  the  Greek  crown 
by  Prince  Leopold;  and,  although,  after  the  fall  of  Wellington's 
ministry,  a  somewhat  better  frontier  was  given  to  Greece,  it  was 
then  too  late  to  establish  this  kingdom  in  adequate  strength, 
and  to  make  it,  as  it  might  have  been  made,  a  counterpoise  to 
Kusua's  influence  in  the  Levant.  Nor  was  the  indulgence  shown 
by  the  cabinet  towards  Dom  Miguel  and  the  a1b«olutists  of 
Portugal  quite  worthy  of  England.  That  Wellington  actively 
assisted  despotic  governments  against  the  constitutional  move- 
ments of  the  time  is  not  true.  He  had  indeed  none  of  the  tym- 
pathy  with  national  causes  which  began  to  influence  British 
policy  under  Canning,  and  which  became  to  powerful  under 


Palmerston;  but  the  rule  which  he  foOowed  in  foreign  affsin, 
so  far  as  he  considered  it  possible,  was  that  of  non-interventioA.' 

As  soon  as  Catholic  emancipation  was  carried,  the  demand  for 
parliamentary  reform  and  extension  of  the  franchise  agitated 
Great  Britain  from  end  to  end.  The  duke  was  ill  informed  as 
to  the  real  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  conceived  the  agitation  for 
reform  to  be  a  purely  fictitious  one,  worked  up  by  partisans  and 
men  of  disorder  in  their  own  interest,  and  expressing  no  real  want 
on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large.  Met  with  a  firm  lesistaace, 
it  would,  he  believed,  vanish  away,  with  no  worse  result  than  the 
possible  plunder  of  a  few  houses  by  the  dty .  mobs.  Wholly 
unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  he  was  provoking, 
the  duke,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  which  met  after  the 
death  of  George  IV.,  declared  against  any  parliamentary  reform 
whatever.  This  declaration  led  to  the  immediate  fall  of  his 
government.  Lord  Grey,  the  chief  of  the  new  ministry,  brouj^t 
in  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  resisted  by  Wellington  as  long  as 
an3rthing  was  to  be  gained  by  resistance.  Vfhen  the  creation  of 
new  peers  was  known  to  be  imminent,  however,  Wellington  was 
among  those  who  counselled  the  abandonment  of  a  hopeless 
strug^e.  His  opposition  to  reform  made  him  for  a  while  un- 
popular. He  was  hooted  by  the  mob  on  the  anniversary  of 
Waterioo,  and  considered  it  necessary  to  protect  the  windows 
of  Apsley  House  with  iron  shutters. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  duke  was  in  oppostion.-  On  the 
removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1834,  William 
IV.  unexpectedly  dismissed  the  Whig  ministry  and  requested 
Wellington  to  form  a  cabinet.  The  duke,  however,  recommended 
that  Peel  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  served 
under  him,  during  the  few  inonths  that  his  ministry  lasted,  as 
foreign  secretary.  On  Peel's  later  return  to  power  hi  1841 
Wellington  was  again  in  the  cabinet,  but  without  departmental 
office  beyond  that  of  conunander-in-chief.  He  supported  Pcd 
in  his  Corn-Law  legislation,  and  throughout  all  this  later  period 
of  his  life,  whether  in  office  or  in  opposition,  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  discerning  men,  and  excited  the  wonder  of  sealots,  by  his 
habitual  subordination  of  party  spirit  and  party  connexion  to 
whatever  appeared  to  him  the  real  interest  of  the  nation.  On 
Peel's  defeat  in  1846  the  duke  retired  from  active  public  life. 
He  was  now  nearly  eighty.  His  organisation  of  the  miUtary  force 
in  London  against  the  Chartists  in  April  1848,  and  his  letter  to 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  on  the  defences  of  the  countiy,  proved  that 
the  dd  man  had  still  something  of  his  youth  about  him.  But 
the  general  character  of  Wellington's  last  years  was  rather 
that  of  the  old  age  of  a  great  man  idealized.  To  the  unbroken 
splendours  of  his  military  career,  to  his  honourable  and  con- 
scientious labours  as  a  parliamentary  statesman,  life  unusually 
prolonged  added  an  evening  of  impressive  beauty  and  calm. 
The  passions  excited  during  the  stormy  epoch  of  the  Reform  Bill 
had  long  passed  away.  Venerated  and  beloved  by  the  greatest 
and  the  lowliest,  the  old  hero  entered,  as  it  were,  into  the 
immortality  of  his  fame  while  still  among  his  countrymen. 
Death  came  to  him  at  last  in  its  gentlest  form.  He  passed  away 
on  the  14th  of  September  1852,  and  was  buried  under  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's,  in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
man.  H is  monument,  by  Alfred  Stevens  {q.9.) ,  stands  m  the  nave 
of  the  cathedral. 

Authorities.— The  Wdlingfon  pespatehes,  edited  by  Gurwood; 
Su^pUmenUuy  Despalches;  and  WeUi»fton  Despatches,  Nev  Series, 
edited  by  the  second  duke  of  WeHin^on.  Unlike  Napoleon's 
despatches  and  correspondence,  everything  from  Wellington's  pen 
is  absolutely  trustworthy:  not  a  word  is  written  for  effect,  and  no 
fact  is  misrepresented.  Almost  all  the  political  memoirs  of  the 
period  4830-1850  contain  more  or  leas  about  Wellington  in  hb 
later  life.  Those  of  Greville  and  Croker  have  perhaps  most  of 
interest.  A  good  deal  of  information,  from  the  unpublished  Russian 
archives,  b  given  in  F.  F.  de  Martens'  RecUtil  des  trailtseotulus  par  la 
Russie.  See  aUo  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Life  of  WeUingtou  (2  vols.. 
London,  i^).  and  jthe  literature  of  the  I^nsular  War  ^.».)t 
Waterloo  Campaign  {q.v.). 

WBUJIIGTON,  a  town  of  Wellington  county.  New  South 
Wales,  AustraUa,  248  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (1901) 
2988.  The  river  Macquarie  b  here  spanned  by  a  fine  railway 
bridge.    There  are  rich  gold-bearing  reefs  in  the  vicinity  ol  the 
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town  and  gold  dredi^  b  a  growing  industry;  wheat  growing 
b  the  most  considerable  agricultural  pursuit,  but  fruit  trees  and 
vines  are  cultivated  with  succeas.  Stodc-reaiing  also  is  exten- 
lively  followed  on  account  of  the  fine  pasturage  in  the  district 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  Wellington  caves. 

WELUIIOTOH,  a  market  town  in  the  Wellington  (Mid) 
parliamentary  division  of  Shropahire,  En^^d,  10}  m.  by  rail 
£.  of  Shrewsbury.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  6283.  It  is  an 
important  junction  on  the  London  &  North- Western  and  Great 
Western  railways,  being  153  m.  N.W.  from  Lcmdon  by  the  former 
line.  The  Shropshire  Unioa  canal  connects  it  with  the  Severn. 
The  neighbourhood  is  picturesque,  the  Wrekin,  about  x|  m. 
from  the  town,  rising  to  a  bnght  of  rjjs  ft.  The  church  of 
All  Saints  dates  from  179a  Tlie  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  nails,  iron  and  brass  founding  and  malting  are 
canied  on.  The  Roman  WatHng  Street,  running  near  the  town, 
^ves  its  name  to  a  suburb  of  Wellington. 

Before  the  Conquest  Wellington  {WdiUm,  Wdinlun)  bdonged 
to  Earl  Edwin  of  Merda,  and  after  his  torfeiture  in  X071  was 
granted  to  Roger,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  came  into  the  king's 
hands  in  zioa  through  the  attainder  of  Robert  de  BelAsme. 
King  John  in  12x3  granted  Wellington  to  Thomas  de  Erdington 
*'  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
Interdict."  Among  the  numerous  subsequent  lords  of  the  manor 
were  the  families  of  Burnell  and  Lovell,  Uie  present  owner  being 
Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Mayridi,  Bart.  Like  many  other  towns  in 
Shropshire,  Wellington  appears  to  have  grown  into-importance  as 
a  border  town,  and  possibly  had  some  manner  of  corporate 
community  in  1x77,  when  it  paid  three  marks  to  an  aid,  but  its 
privileges  seem  to  have  disai^>eared  after  the  annexation  of 
Wales,  and  it  was  never  incorporated.  Markets  are  held  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  under  a  charter  of  X69X-X693  to  William 
Forester,  but  the  Thursday  market  was  first  granted  in  1244  to 
Giles  de  ErdingtoiL  Wellington  has  never  been  represented  in 
parliament. 

WBLLINGTON.  a  xnarket  town  in  the  Wellington  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blackdown  hiUs,  and  near  the  river  Tone,  Z7oi  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(xgox),  7383.  The  zsth-centuxy  church  of  St  John  has  a  fine 
Perpexidicular  tower  and  chancel;  while  the  derestoried  nave 
is  Early  English.  There  i»  a  magnificent  altar-tomb  to  Sir  J. 
Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice  under  Elizabeth  and  Jkmes  I. 
The  chief  buildings  include  the  West  Somerset  County  School 
and  a  X7th-century  hospital  for  the  aged  poor,  founded  by  Sir 
J.  Popham.  A  tower,  which  stands  on  the  hi^iest  peak  of  the 
Blackdowns,  s|  m.  S.,  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  duke  ci 
Wellington.  The  town  has  woollen  manufactures,  iron  foundries 
and  brick  and  tile  works. 

WELUMGTON,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  the  seat  of 
government  and  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  (xgox)  431638;  (1906) 
$8,563,  and  including  suburbs,  63,807.  It  lies  on  the  south- 
western shore  of  North  Island,  on  the  inner  shore  of  Port  Nichoi- 
aon,  an  inlet  of  Cook's  Strait,  the  site  affording  a  splendid 
barbour,  walled  in  by  abrupt  hills.  The  original  flat  shore 
is  occupied  1^  massive  walls  constructed  for  the  reclaiming 
of  land,  as  the  hills  prevent  an  inland  extension  of  the  dty. 
Wood  was  originally  in  favour  as  a  building  material,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes,  but  brick  and  stone  subse- 
quently took  its  place  in  the  construction  of  the  prindpsi  build- 
ings. The  main  street  is  a  winding  thorou^fare  named  in 
different  parts  Thomdon  Quay,  Lambton  Quay,  WHIb  Street 
and  Manners  Street.  It  runs  parallel  to  ^  ahore,  but  the 
quays  properly  so  called  are  separated  from  it  by  blocks  of 
buildings.  It  Is  traversed  by  an  electric  tramway.  There  are 
two  railway  stations  in  the  town  and  one  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  Te  Aro.  Two  main  lines  leave  the  town,  one  following  the 
west  coast,  the  other  an  inland  route  to  Napier.  The  prindpal 
buildingB  are  govenmiental;  the  houses  of  parliament,  formerly 
a  wooden  erection,  are  rebuilt  in  brick  and  stone;  there  are 
also  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  court  house.  The  fine 
town  hall  was  founded  by  theprince  of  Wales  in  igox.    There 
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are  several  fine  churches,  and  among  educational  institution! 
the  chief  is  the  Victoria  Univexsity.  An  excellent  school  of 
art  and  several  public  libraries  are  provided,  the  latter  induding 
that  in  the  house  of  parliament.  The  museum  contains  a 
beautiful  Maori  house  of  carved  woodwoxk,  and  biological 
collections.  There  are  several  public  parks  and  gardens  on 
well-chosen  elevated  sites,  the  prindpd  being  the  Botanical 
Garden,  from  which  the  dty  and  port  are  well  seen.  Shipping 
is  controlled  by  a  harbour  board  (1880).  The  extensive  wharves 
are  amf»ly  served  by  hydraulic  machinery  and  railways.  Welling- 
ton was  founded  in  X840,  being  the  first  settlement  of  New 
7.faland  colonists,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
here  from  Auckland  in  1865.  The  town  is  under  munidpal 
government. 

WELU.  CHARLES  JKHMIAH  (1798M879),  English  poet, 
was  bom  in  London,  probably  in  the  year  1798.  He  was 
educated  at  Cowden  Clarke's  school  at  Edmonton,  with  Tom 
Keats,  the  younger  brother  of  the  poet,  and  with  R.  H.  Home. 
He  became  arqiisintfd  with  John  Keats,  and  was  the  friend 
*'  who  sent  me  some  roses,"  to  whom  Keats  wrote  a  sonnet 
on  the  39th  of  June  x8x6: — 

When,  O  Wdlsl  thy  roses  came  to  me, 
lense  with  thdr  ddiciousneas  was  sp 
voices  had  they,  that,  with  tender  plea. 


Mv  sense  with  thdr  ddiciousneas  was  spelled; 
Soft  voices  had  they,  that,  with  tender  plea, 
Whiqier'd  of  peace  and  truth  and  friendliness  uaquelled. 


Unfortunately,  Wells  soon  afterwards  played  a  crud  practical 
joke  on  the  d3ring  Tom  Keats,  and  reappears  in  the  dder  poet's 
correspondence  as  "  that  degraded  Wdls.'*  Both  irith  Keats 
and  Reynolds,  Wells  was  in  direct  literary  emulation,  and  his 
eariy  writings  were  the  result  of  this.  In  1823  he  published 
Stories  after  Nature — or  rather,  in  the  manner  of  Boccacdo, 
tempered  by  that  of  Ldgh  Hunt — a  curious  little  volume  of 
brocaded  prose.  At  the  dose  of  X833,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  H.  L.  Howard,  appeared  the  Biblical  drama  of  Joseph  and 
kis  Brdkren  (dated  1824).  For  the  next  three  years  Wells  saw 
Hazlitt,  as  he  said,  "  every  night,"  but  in  X827  the  two  men 
were  estranged.  When  Hsuditt  died,  in  September  X830,  Wells 
took  Home  to  see  his  dead  friend,  and  afterwards  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Hazlitt  in  the  church  of  St  Anne's,  Soho. 
His  two  books  passed  almost  uimoticed,  and  although  Hazlitt 
said  that  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  was  "  more  than  origixial, 
aboriginal,  and  a  mere  experiment  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  things  "  Wells  could  do,  he  forbore  to  review  it,  and  even 
dissuaded  the  3roung  poet  from  writing  any  more.  Wells  was 
now  practising  as  a  solidtor  in  London,  but  he  fanded  that 
his  health  was  failing  and  proceeded  to  South  Wales,  where 
he  occupied  himself  with  shooting,  fishing  and  writing  poetry 
until  X835,  when  he  removed  to  Broxboume,  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  X840  he  left  England,  never  to  set  foot  in  it  again.  He 
settled  at  Qtiimper,  in  Brittany,  where  he  lived  for  some  years. 
A  story  called  Qaribd  appeared  in  x84^,  and  one  or  two  slight 
sketches  later,  but  several  important  tragedies  and  a  great  deal 
of  miscellaneous  verse  bdonging  -to  these  years  are  lost.  Wells 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Home  (November  1877)  that  he  had  com- 
posed eight  or  ten  volumes  of  poetry  during  his  life,  but  that, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a  publisher  for  any  of  them, 
he  bumed  the  whole  mass  of  MSS.  at  his  wife's  death.  The 
only  work  he  had  retained  was  a  revised  form  of  Joseph  and  kis 
Brethren,  which  was  praised  in  X838  by  Wade,  and  again,  with 
great  warmth,  by  Home,  in  his  Ne»  Spirit  of  the  Age,  in  1844. 
The  drama  was  then  once  more  forgotten,  tmtil  in  X863  it  was 
read  and  vehemently  praised  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.  The  tide 
tumed  at  last;  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  became  a  kind  ol 
shibboleth — a  rite  of  initiation  into  the  true  poetic  culture — 
but  still  the  worid  at  luge  rexnained  indifferent.  Finally, 
however,  Swinburne  wrote  an  doquent  study  of  it  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Kmem  in  1875,  *iid  the  drama  itself  was  reprinted 
in  1876.  The  old  man  found  it  impossible  at  first  to  take  his 
reWval  seriously,  but  he  woke  up  at  .length  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  between  1876  and  X878  he  added 
various  scenes,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Buxton  Forxnan, 
who  published  one  of  them  in  X805.    After  leaving  Quimper, 
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Wells  vent  to  reside  at  Maiaeflles,  wliere  he  held  a  professorial 
chair.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  February  1879. 

From  R.  H.  H<vne,  the  author  of  Orion,  the  present  writer 
received  the  foUowing  account  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
Wells  in  youth.  He  was  short  and  sturdy,  with  dark  red  hair, 
a  sanguine  complexion,  and  bright  blue  eyes;  he  used  to  call 
himself  "  the  cub/'  in  reference  to  the  habitual  roughness  of  his 
manners,  which  he  was  able  to  resolve  at  will  into  the  most 
taking  sweetness  and  good-humour.  Wells's  wife  who  had  been 
a  Miss  Emily  Jane  Hill,  died  in  1874.  Their  son,  after  his 
father's  death,  achieved  a  notoriety  which  was  unpoelical, 
although  recorded  in  popular  song,  for  he  was  the  once-famous 
"  man  who  broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo." 

The  famous  Joseph  and  his  Brethrertt  concerning  which  criticism 
has  recovered  its  self-possession,  is  an  overgrown  specimen 
of  the  pseudo-Jacobean  drama  in  verse  which  was  popular 
in  ultra-poetical  circles  between  1820  and  1830.  Its  merits  are 
those  of  rich  versification,  a  rather  florid  and  voluble  eloquence 
and  a  subtle  trick  of  reserve,  akin  to  that  displayed  by  Webster 
and  Cyril  Toumcur  in  moments  of  impassioned  dialogue.  Swin- 
burne has  said  that  there  are  lines  in  Wells  "  which  might  more 
naturally  be  mistaken,  even  by  an  expert,  for  the  work  of  the 
young  Shakespeare,  than  any  to  be  gathered  elsewhere  in  the 
fields  of  English  poetry."  This  may  be  the  case,  but  even 
the  youngest  Shakespeare  would  have  avoided  the  dulness  of 
subject-matter  and  the  slowness  of  evolution  which  impede 
the  reader's  progress  through  this  wholly  undramatic  play. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren^  in  fact,  although  it  has  been  covered 
with  eulogy  by  the  most  illustrious  enthusiasts,  is  less  a  poem 
than  an  odd  poetical  curiosity. 

In  1909  a  reprint  was  published  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  with 
Swinburne's  esaay,  and  reminiscences  by  T.  Watts-Dunton.  (E.  C) 

WELLS,  DAVID  AMES  (1828-1898),  American  economist, 
was  bom  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  1 7th  of  June  1828. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1847,  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican  in  1848,  and  at  that  time 
invented  a  machine  for  folding  newspapers  and  book-sheets. 
He  then  removed  to  Cambridge,  graduated  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  1851,  and  published  in  1850-1365  with  George 
Bliss  (i  793-1873)  an  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.  In  x866  be 
patented  a  process  for  preparing  textile  fabrics.  His  essay  on  the 
national  debt,  Our  Burden  and  Our  Strength  (1864),  secured  him 
the  appointment  in  1865  as  chairman  of  the  natbnal  revenue 
commission,  which  laid  the  basis  of  scientific  taxation  in  the 
United  States.  In  1866-1870  he  was  special  commissioner  of 
revenue  and  published  important  annual  reports;  during  these 
years  be  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  he  argued  that 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  must  lead  to  industrial 
supremacy  without  the  artificial  assistance  of  a  protective  tariff 
which  must  produce  an  uneven  development  industrially.  The 
creation  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  was  laigely  due  to  Wells's  influence.  In  187 1 
be  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  local 
taxation  which  urged  the  abolition  of  personal  taxes,  except  of 
moneyed  corporations,  and  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  the  rental  value 
of  dwellings  to  be  paid  by  the  occupant;  and  in  1878  he  reported 
on  New  Yod:  canal  tolls.  In  1877  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association.  He  died  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  November  1898. 

He  edited  many  scientific  text-books,  and  wrote  The  Creed  of  the 
Free  Trader  (1875),  Robinson  Crusoel's  Money  (1878),  Our  Merchant 
Marine  (1BS2),  The  PrimerofTariffReform{iS8i),Praaieal  Economies 
(1885).  Prindplesof  Taxaion{lSS6),  Recent  Economic  Changes  (1889). 

WELLS,  HERBERT  GEORGE  (1866-  ),  English  novelist 
was  bom  at  Bromley,  Rent,  on  the  sxst  of  Sqitember  1866,  the 
son  of  Joseph  Wells,  a  professional  cricketer.  He  was  educated 
at  Midhurst  grammar  school  and  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
where  he  was  trained  in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology 
and  biology.  He  graduated  B.Sc.  of  London  University  in  x888 
with  first-class  honours,  taught  science  in  a  private  school,  and 
subsequently  did  private  coaching.  In  1 893  he  began  to  write  for 
the  Pall  Mall  Gautte,  of  which  he  was  dramatic  critic  in  1895. 
He  alio  wrote  for  NaH^e  and  the  Saturday  Rttiao.    After  Uw 


success  of  his  fantastic  story  The  Time  Machine  (i8g^  be  gave 
his  time  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  romances,  in  which  the  newest 
scientific  and  technical  discoveries  were  used  to  advance  his 
views  on  politics  and  sociology.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  fiction.  His  AnticipdUons  (1902)  diowed  his  real  gift  for 
sociological  speculation.  Banning  with  a  chapter  on  the 
means  of  locomotion  in  the  20th  century,  it  went  on  to  discosa 
war,  the  conflict  of  languages,  faith,  morals,  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit,  and  other  goierad  topics,  with  remarkable  acuteness 
and  constractive  ability.  In  The  Discovery  of  the  Future  (190s), 
Mankind  in  the  Making  (1903),  A  Modem  Utopia  (1905)  and 
New  Worlds  for  Old  (1908)  his  socialistic  theories  were  further 
developed.  As  a  novelbt,  meanwhile,  he  had  taken  a  very  hi|^ 
place.  Some  earlier  stories,  such  as  The  Wkeds  of  Chance 
(1896)  and  Lave  and  Mr  Leunsham  (1900),  had  proved  his  talent 
for  drawing  character,  and  pure  phantasies  like  The  War  of  the 
Worlds  (1898)  his  abimdant  invention;  but  Kipps  (1905)  and 
Tone- Bungay  (1909)  showed  a  great  advancq  in  artistic  power. 
The  list  of  his  works  of  fiction  includes  The  Stolen  Bacillus  and 
other  Stories  (1895),  The  Wonderful  VisU  (1895),  The  Island 
of  Doctor  Moreau  (1896),  The  PlaUner  Story  and  Others  (1897), 
When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  (1899),  The  First  Men  in  ike  Moon  (1901), 
The  Food  of  the  Cods  (1904),  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet  (1906), 
The  War  in  the  Air  (1908),  Anne  Veronica  (1909),  The  History 
of  Mr  Polly  (1910). 

WELLS,  SIR  THOMAS  SPEHCER.  iST  Bakt.  (i8i8ri897)» 
English  surgeon,  was  bom  at  St  Albans  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1818,  and  received  his  medical  education  in  Leeds,  Dublin  and 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London  (M.R.C.S.  1841).  From  X84X  to 
1848  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  in  1848  he  went  to 
Paris  to  study  pathology.  In  1853  he  settled  in  London,  and 
took  up  ophthalmic  surgery,  interrupting  his  work  to  go  out  to  the 
East  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  1854  he  became  surgeon  to  the 
Samaritan  Fr^  Hospital  lor  Women  and  Children,  London. 
His  reputation  in  surgery  had  obtained  for  him  in  1844  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  he  subsequently  be- 
came a  member  of  council,  Hunteiian  professor  of  surgery  and 
pathology  (1878),  President  (1882)  and  Hunterian  Orator  (1883). 
In  1883  he  was  made  a  baronet.  His  name  is  best  known  in  ooa- 
nexion  with  his  successful  revival  of  the  operation  of  ovariotomy, 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepute  owing  to  the  excessive  mortality 
attending  it;  and  in  his  skilful  hands,  assisted  by  modern 
surreal  methods,  the  operation  lost  almost  all  its  danger.  His 
book  on  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  was  published  in  1865.  Sir 
Spencef  Wells  married  in  1853  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  and 
had  a  son  and  daughters.  He  died  on  the  3xst  of  January 
X897.  His  estate  at  Golder's  Hill,  Hampstead,  was  sold 
after  his  death  to  the  London  County  Council  and  converted 
into  a  public  park. 

WEU£,  a  dty,  municipal  borough  and  market  town  in  the 
Wdls  parliamentary  division  of  Somerset,  England,  20  m.  S. 
of  Bristol,  on  the  Great  Western  and  Somerset  &  Dorset 
railways.  Pop.  (x9ox)  4849.  It  is  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  place, 
lying  in  a  hollow  under  the  Mendip  Hills,  whose  spurs  rise  on  aU 
sides  like  islands.  The  city  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
some  springs  called  St  Andrew's  Wells,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  were  thought  to  have  valuable  curative  properties.  During 
Saxon  times  WcUs  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Wessex,  and  in  905  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by  King 
Edward  the  Elder.  About  the  year  X091-X092  Bishop  John  de 
Villula  removed  the  see  to  Bath;  and  for  some  years  Wells 
ceased  to  be  an  cpiscc^al  city.  After  many  struggles  between  the 
secular  clergy  of  WcUs  and  the  regulars  of  Bath,  it  was  finally 
arranged  in  1139  that  the  bishop  should  take  the  title  of "  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,"  and  should  for  the  future  be  elected  by 
delegates  appointed  partly  by  the  monks  of  Bath  and  partly  by 
the  canons  of  Wells.  The  foundation  attached  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  Wells  consisted  of  a  college  of  secular  canons  <^  St 
Augustine,  governed  by  a  dean,  sub-dean,  chancellor  and  other 
officials.  The  diocese  covers  the  greater  part  of  Somerset.  The 
importance  of  the  city  is  almost  wholly  ecclesiastical;  and  the 
theological  college  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  F.ng?and. 
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Wells  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldemien  aad  12  conndnora. 
Area  720  acres. 

The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  secular 
dtorches  of  England,  was  executed  principally  by  Bishops 
Reginald  Fitz-Jocelyn  (XZ71-XZ91),  Savaricus  (1192-1205)  and 
Jocelyn  (i  206-z  242).  According  to  the  usual  medieval  practice, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  begun  first,  and  the  choir  was 
consecrated  for  use  long  before  the  completion  of  the  nave,  the 
western  part  of  which,  with  the  magnificent  series  of  statues  on 
the  facade,  is  commonly  attributed  to  Bishop  Jocelyn.  With  him 
was  associated  a  famous  architect  in  Ellas  de  Derham,  who  was 
his  steward  in  1 236,  and  died  in  1 245.  The  upper  half  of  the  two 
western  towers  has  never  been  built.  The  noble  central  tower, 
x6o  ft.  high,  was  built  early  in  the  14th  century;  the  beautiful 
octagonal  chapter-house  on  the  north  side,  and  the  lady  chapel 
at  the  extreme  east,  were  the  next  important  additions  in  the 
same  century.  The  whole  church  is  covered  with  stone  groining 
of  various  dates,  from  the  Early  English  of  the  choir  to  the  fan 
vaulting  of  the  central  tower.  Its  plan  consists  of  a  nave  (i6x  ft. 
in  length  and  82  in  breadth)  and  aisles,  with  two  short  transepts, 
each  with  a  western  aisle  and  two  eastern  chapels.  The  choir  and 
its  aisles  are  of  unusual  length  (103  ft.),  and  behind  the  high 
altar  are  two  smaller  transepts,  beyond  which  is  the  very  rich 
Decorated  lady  chapel,  with  an  eastern  semi-octagonal  apse. 
On  the  north  of  the  choir  is  the  octagonal  chapter-house,  the 
vaulting  of  which  springs  from  a  slender  central  shaft;  as  the 
church  belonged  to  secular  clergy,  it  was  not  necessary  to  place  it 
in  its  usual  position  by  the  cloister.  The  cloister,  x6o  by  150  ft., 
extends  along  the  whole  southern  wall  of  the  nave.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  church  from  east  to  west  is  383  ft.  The  oak  stalls 
and  bishop's  throne  in  the  choir  are  magnificent  examples  of  15th* 
century  woodwork,  still  well  preserved. 

The  glory  of  the  churrh,  and  that  which  makes  it  unique  among 
dte  many  splendid  buildings  of  medieval  England,  is  the  wonderful 
series  of  sculptured  figures  which  decorate  the  exterior  of  the  west 
front.  The  whole  of  the  facade,  150  ft.  wide,  including  the  two 
western  towers,  is  completely  covered  with  this  magnificent  series; 
there  are  nine  tiers  of  single  fibres  under  canopies,  over  600  in 
number,  mostly  large  life  size,  with  some  as  much  as  8  ft.  in  height, 
and  other  amaller  statues;  these  represent  angels,  saints,  prophets, 
kings  and  queens  of  the  Saxon,  Norman  and  Plantagenet  dynasties, 
andbishops  and  others  who  had  been  benefactors  to  the  see.  There 
are  also  forty-eight  reliefs  with  subjects  from  Bible  history,  and 
immense  representations  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Resurrection, 
the  tatter  alone  containing  about  Z50  figures.  The  whole  com- 
position is  devised  so  as  to  present  a  comprehenstvc  scheme  of 
theology  and  history,  evidently  thought  out  with  much  care  and 
ingenuity.  As  works  of  art,  these  statues  and  reliefs  are  of  high 
merit;  the  faces  are  noble  in  type,  the  folds  of  the  drapery  very 
gracefully  treated  with  true  scuIptureBque  simplicity,  and  the  poee 
of  the  figures  remarkable  for  dif|[m'ty.  A  great  variety  of  hands  and 
much  diversity  of  workmanship  can  be  traced  in  this  mass  of 
sculpture,  but  in  very  few  cases  docs  the  work  fall  conspicuously 
below  the  general  level  of  excellence.  ' 

The  interior  of  the  central  tower  presents  an  interesting  exam|^ 
ci  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  medieval  builders  could  turn  an 
unexpected  constructional  necessity  into  a  beautiful  architectural 
feature.  While  it  was  being  built  the  four  piers  of  the  great  tower 
arches  showed  signs  of  failure,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them,  a  second  lower  arch  was  built  below  each  main  arch  01  the 
tower;  and  on  this  a  third  inverted  arch  was  added.  Thus  the 
piers  received  a  steady  support  along  their  whole  height  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  yet  the  openingof  each  archway  was  blocked  up  in 
the  smallest  possible  degree.  The  contrasting  lines  of  these  three 
adjacent  arches  on  each  side  of  the  tower  have  a  veiy  striking  and 
graceful  effect:  nothing  aroilar  exists  elsewhere. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  bishop's  palace,  a 
raoatcd  building,  originally  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  by 
Bishop  Jocelyn,  and  surrounded  by  a  lofty  circuit  wall.  The  hall  and 
chapel  are  beautiful  structures,  mostly  of  the  14th  century. 

The  vicars'  college  was  a  secular  foundation  for  two  principals 
and  twelve  vicars;  fine  remains  of  this,  dating  from  the  isth  century, 
and  other  residences  of  the  clergy  stand  within  and  near  the  cathedral 
dose;  some  of  these  are  among  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
medieval  domestic  architecture  in  England. 

The  church  of  St  Cuthbert  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine 
parochial  churches  in  SomerKtshire,  with  a  noble  tower  and  spire 
at  the  west  end.  It  was  originally  an  Early  English  cruciform 
butldine,  but  the  central  tower  fell  in  during  the  i6tn  century,  and 
the  whole  building  was  much  altered  during  the  Perpendicular  period. 
Though  much  damaged,  a  very  interesting  reredos  exists  behmd  the 


high  altar;  it  comists  of  a  **  Jesse  tree  **  sco^tnred  in  r^ief,  erected 
in  1470.  Another  beautiful  reredos  was  discovered  in  1848,  hidden 
in  the  plaster  on  the  east  wall  of  the  lady  chapel,  which  is  on  the 
north  side. 

There  was  a  Roman  settlement  at  Wells  {ThMrodunum, 
Ponticuli,  TidingUm,  Wdliae,  Welie),  this  site  being  chosen  on 
account  of  the  springs  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name, 
and  the  Roman  road  to  Cheddar  passed  through  Wells.  King 
Ine  founded  a  religious  house  there  in  704,  and  it  became  an 
episcopal  see  in  9x0.  To  this  latter  event  the  subsequent  growth 
of  Wells  is  due.  There  is  evidence  that  Wells  had  become 
a  borough  owned  by  the  bishops  of  Wells  before  11 60,  and  in  that 
year  Bishop  Robert  granted  the  first  charter,  which  exempted 
his  burgesses  from  certain  tolls.  Other  charters  granted  by 
Bishop  Reginald  before  xi8o  and  by  Bishop  Savaric  about  120X 
gave  the  burgesses  of  Wells  the  rif^t  to  jurisdiction  in  their  own 
disputes.  These  charters  were  confirmed  by  John  in  x2oi,  by 
Edward  I.  in  1290,  by  Edward  III.  with  the  grant  of  new  privileges 
in  1334,  X34r,  1343  and  X34S,  by  Richard  II.  in  X377,  by  Henry 
IV.  in  1399  and  by  Henry  VI.  in  1424.  Wells  obtained  charters 
of  incorporation  in  X589,  X683, 1688  and  1835.  It  was  represented 
in  parliament  from  X295  to  1868.  Fairs  on  March  3,  October  14 
and  November  30  were  granted  before  x  160,  and  in  laox  fairs 
on  May  9,  November  25  and  June  25  were  added.  They  were 
important  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  sale  of  cloth  made  in  the 
town,  but  the  fairs  which  are  now  held  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in 
January,  May,  July,  November  and  December  are  noted  for  the 
sale  of  cheese.  The  market  days  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  provi- 
sions are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Silk-mab'ng,  stocking- 
making  and  gloving  replaced  the  cloth  trade  in  Wells,  but  have 
now  ffv^n  place  to  brush-making,  com  and  paper  milling,  which 
began  early  in  the  X9th  century. 

See  Victoria  County  History^  Somersa;  Thomas  Serel,  LtOures 
on  WtUs  (1880). 

WELLSTON,  a  city  of  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  about 
30  m.  S.E.  of  Chillicothe.  Pop.  (1880)  952;  (X890)  4377; 
(1900)  8045,  of  whom  3XX  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census) 
6875.  Land  area  (1906);  6*62  sq.  m.  WeUston  is  served  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-western,  the  Hocking  Valley,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iron- 
ton  railways,  and  is  connected  by  an  electric  line  with  Jackson 
(pop.  in  X910, 5468),  the  county-seat, about  10  m.  S.W.  Immedi- 
ately N.  of  the  dty  Is  Lake  Alma  Park.  WeUston  is  situated  in  a 
coal  and  iron  mining  country;  among  the  city's  manufactures 
are  iron  and  cement,  and  in  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  product 
was  $1,384,295,  4X*4%  more  than  in  1900.  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  its  electric  lighting  plant. 
WeUston  (named  in  honour  of  Harvey  Wells,  its  founder)  was 
settled  in  1871,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1876. 

WELLSVILLB,  a  dty  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
about  35  m.  S.  of  Youngstown,  on  the  Ohio  river.  Pop.  (i8go) 
5247;  (1900)  6146  (475  bdng  foreign-born  and  11$  negroes); 
(X9X0)  7769.  WeUsville  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway, 
and  by  an  interurban  electric  line  connecting  with  Rochester, 
Pa.,  and  SteubcnviUc,  Ohio.  It  is  in  a  region  which  has  rich 
deposits  of  coal,  natural  gas,  oil  and  clay;  and  there  are  various 
manufactures.  The  neighbourhood  was  first  settled  in  1795 
by  one  James  Gark  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  who 
bought  a  tract  of  304  acres  here  and  who  transferred  it  a  year 
afterwards  to  his  son-in-law,  William  Wells,  in  whose  honour  the 
settlement  was  named  in  1820  when  it  was  platted.  From  1S32 
to  1852  WcUsviUc  was  an  important  shipping  point  on  the  Ohio, 
with  daily  steamboats  to  Pittsburg;  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
viUagc  in  1848,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1890. 

WELS,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Upper  Austria,  17  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Linz  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  12,187.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Traun  and  possesses  an  interesting  parish  church,  in  Gothic 
style,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  but  the  oldest  part  supposed  to 
date  from  the  9th  century.  The  town  draws  a  supply  of  natural 
gas,  used  for  lighting,  heat  and  motive  power,  from  deep  artesian 
borings  first  made  in  1891.  It  has  an  important  trade  in  corn, 
timber,  homed  cattle,  pigs  and  horses,  fowls,  dairy  produce  and 
lard;  and  considerable  manufactures,   induding   nyifhinery. 
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cast-ifon,  copper  and  brass  goods,  calico,  gunpowder,  oO,  paper, 
articles  in  felt,  flour,  leather  and  biscuits.  Wels  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Ovilaba,  and  was  in  the  8th  century  the 
residence  of  the  duhes  of  Lambach-Wda.  The  actual  town 
dates  from  the  nth  century. 

WELSBR,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  German  merdiants, 
membezs  of  which  held  official  positions  in  the  city  of  Augsburg 
during  the  13th  century.  The  family  first  became  important 
during  the  xsth  centuzy,  when  the  brothers  Bartholomew  and 
Lucas  Welser  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Levant 
and  elsewhere,  and  had  branches  in  the  principal  trading  centres 
of  south  Germany  and  Italy,  and  also  in  Antwerp,  London  and 
Lisbon.  The  business  was  continued  by  Antony  (d.  1518),  a 
son  of  Lucas  Welser,  who  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Germans 
to  use  the  sea  route  to  the  East,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
VasGO  da  Gama.  The  Welsers  were  also  interested  in  mining  ven- 
tures; and,  having  amassed  great  wealth,  Antony's  son  Bar- 
tholomew (1488-X561)  lent  large  suns  of  money  to  Charles  V., 
receiving  in  return  several  marks  of  the  imperial  favour. 
Bartholomew  and  his  brother  Antony,  however,  are  chiefly 
known  as  the  promotezs  of  an  expedition  under  Ambrose 
Dalfinger  (d.  1532),  which  in  r528  seized  the  province  of  Cararas 
in  Venezuela.  With  the  consent  of  Charles  V.,  this  district  was 
governed  and  expbited  by  the  Welsers;  but  trouble  soon  arose 
witlf  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned 
in  2555.  After  Bartholomew's  death  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews;  but  the  firm 
became  bankrupt  in  x6x4.  Bartholomew's  niece  Philippine 
(1527-1580),  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Francis  (X497-X572), 
married  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  L 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  member  of  the  Welser  &mily  was 
Antony's  grandson,  Marcus  (z5s8-x6z4).  Educated  in  Italy» 
Marcus  became  burgomaster  of  Augsburg,  but  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  scholarship  and  his  writings.  The  most  iffl> 
portant  of  his  many  works  is  his  Jterum  Boicarum  lihri  quinque, 
dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  Bavarians,  which  was 
translated  into  German  by  the  author's  brother  Paul  (d.  1620). 
His  works,  Morci  Vdseri  opera  kishrica  et  pkiMogica,  were 
collected  and  published  with  a  biography  of  Marcus  by  C.  Arnold 
(Nuremberg,  1682).  The  Augsburg  branch  of  Welsers  became 
extinct  in  X797,  and  a  branch  which  settled  at  Nuremberg  in 
1878;  but  the  Ulm  branch  of  the  family  is  still  flourishing. 

See  K.  Hibler,  Die  HheneeiKkeH  Untemekmimtm  der  Wdstr 
(Leipzig.  1903);  W.  Bdheira,  Pkaippme  Welser  (Berlin,  1894): 
and  A.  Kleinschmidt,  Auisburi,  Numoerg  wid  tkre  Handdsf&rsUM 
(Casael,  1881). 

WELSH  LAWS,  or  Leges  Waxxiak.  There  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  great  distance  of  time  between  the  leges  barbarorum 
and  the  Laws  of  Wales,  while  the  contents  of  the  latter  show  a 
similar,  nay  almost  the  same,  idea  of  law  as  the  former;  and, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Wales  became  permanently  connected 
at  the  end  of  the  X3th  centuxy  with  a  Teutonic  people^  the 
English,  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  Wales  Roman  and  Germanic, 
but  no  traces  of  a  specific  Welsh,  law  are  found.  King  Howel 
Dda  (tje.  the  Good),  who  died  in  950,  is  the  originator  of  the 
Welsh  code.'  In  the  preface  it  is  suted  that  Howel,  "  seeing 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  violated  with  impunity, 
summoned  the  archbishop  of  Menevia,  ether  bishops  and  the 
chief  of  the  dergy,  the  nobles  of  Wales,  and  six  persons  (four 
laymen  and  two  derks)  from  each  comot,  to  meet  at  a  place 
called  Y  Ty  Gwyn  ar  Dav,  or  the  white  house  on  the  river  Tav, 
repaired  thither  in  person,  selected  from  the  whole  assembly 
twelve  of  the  most  experienced  persons,  added  to  their  number 
a  clerk  or  doctor  of  laws,  named  BUgywryd,  and  to  these  thirteen 
confided  the  task  of  examining,  retaining,  expounding  and 
abrogating.    Iheir  compilation  was,  when  completed,  read  to 

*  There  is  no  historical  foundatbn  for  the  legendary  laws  of  a 
prince  Dymal  (or  Dyvnwal)  Mod  Mud,  nor  for  the  Laws  of  Mania, 
which  are  said  to  belong  to  a  period  before  the  Roman  invasion, 
even  10  earty  as  400  vears  before  Christ.  An  English  translation  by 
Che  side  of  the  Wdsb  text  of  the  wxalled  triads  of  Dyvnwal  Mod 
Mod  is  given  by  Owen,  in  Tie  Ancient  Lams  of  WaUs^ 


the  aasenbly,  and,  after  having  been  confirmed,  proclaimed. 
Howd  caused  three  copies  to  be  written,  one  of  which  was  to 
accompany  the  court  for  daily  use,  another  was  deposited  in 
the  court  at  Abofraw,  and  a  third  at  Dinevwr  The  bishops 
denounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  transgressors, 
and  soon  after  Howd  himself  went  to  Rome  attended  by  the 
archbishop  of  St  David's,  the  bishops  of  Bangor  and  St  Asaph  and 
thirteen  other  pexsonages.  The  kws  were  redted  before  the 
pope  and  confirmed  by  his  authority,  upon  which  Howd  and  his 
companions  returned  home."  All  this  could  not  have  been 
effected  before  Howd  had  subjected  Wales  to  lus  own  rule, 
therefore  not  before  943.  We  have  three  different  recensions  of 
the  code,  one  for  Venedotia  or  North  Wales,  another  for  Din>etia 
or  South  Wales,  a  third  for  Gwent  or  North-east  Wales.  We 
do  not  knofr  how  hi  these  recensions  were  uniform  in  the  begin* 
ning;  but  a  variance  must  have  occurred  shortly  after,  for  the 
manuscripts  in  which  the  codes  are  preserved  differ  greatly  from 
each  other.  The  code  was  originally  compiled  in  Welsh,  but  we 
have  no  older  MSS.  than  the  X2th  century,  and  even  the  earliest 
ones  (espedally  those  of  the  Venedotia  recension)  contain  many 
interpdations.  The  Latin  translations  of  the  code  would  seem 
to  be  veiy  old,  though  even  here  we  have  no  earlier  MSS.  (bdong- 
ing  to  the  Dimetia  recension)  than  the  X3th  century.  The 
Latin  text  is  much  shorter  than  the  Welsh,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  abridgment  was  made  on  purpose,  or  whether  the 
translation  is  an  imitation  of  an  earlier  text.  The  texts  present 
only  a  few  traces  of  Roman  law,  which,  however,  are  evidently 
additions  of  a  later  period. 

The  whole  body  of  Welsh  laws  was  published  in  one  volume  by 
Aneurin  Owen  under  the  direction  ot  the  commissionen  on  the 
public  records  as  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  ef  Waies  (London* 
1841).  The  text  of  Howd's  laws  has  been  edited  by  A.  W.  Wade* 
Evans  as  Welsh  liedieeal  Lam  (London,  1909). 

WELSHPOOL  (or  Wdchpool,  so  called  because  Pod,  its 
old  name,  led  to  confusion  wiUi  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire;  Welsh 
TraUwm),  a  market  town  and  munidpal  and  contributaiy 
parliamentary  borough  of  Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales,  in 
the  upper  Severn  valley,  on  the  Montgomeryshire  canal  and  the 
Cambrian  railway,  8  m.  N.  of  Montgomery,  and  X82  m.  from 
London.  Pop.  (190X)  6x21.  Its  buildings  and  xnstitutitms 
include  the  old  Gothic  diurdx  of  St  Mary,  the  Fowysland  Museum, 
with  local  fossils  and  antiquities,  and  a  library,  vested  (with 
its  sdence  and  art  school)  in  the  corporation  in  1887.  Powia 
Castle  (about  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town)  is  the  seat  of  Eari  Powis» 
and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Herberts  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  flannel  manufacture  has  been  transferred  to  Newtown, 
but  Welshpool  has  tweeds  and  woollen  shawls,  besides  a  fair 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  malting  and  tanning.  The  town 
vetnmed  a  member  to  parliament  from  X536  to  1728,  was  again 
enfranchised  in  1832,  and  now  (with  Llanfyilin,  Llanidloes, 
Montgomery,  Machynlleth  and  Newtown)  forms  the  Montgomery 
district  of  parliamentary  boroughs.  A  charter  was  granted 
to  the  town  by  the  lords  of  Powis,  confirmed  by  James  I.  (x6is), 
and  enlarged  by  Charles  11.  The  castle  was  begun,  in  or  about 
XX09,  by  Cadwgan  ab  Bleddyn  ab  Cynfyn  {Cyfnyn)^  and  finished 
by  Gwenwynwyn;  in  X196  it  was  b^eged,  undermined  and 
taken  by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Retaken  by 
Gwenwynwyn  in  X197,  it  was  dismantled  by  Llewelyn,  prince 
of  N.  Wales,  in  X233.  It  then  remained  for  several  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  lords  of  Powis.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  then 
lord  Powis,  a  royalist,  was  imprisoned,  and  the  castle  was 
later  demolished.  Powis  Castle,  being  of  red  sandstone,  is  usually 
called  in  Welsh  Castell  Coch  (red  castle).  In  the  park  is  Llyn 
du  (black  pool),  whence  Welshpool  is  said  to  be  named. 

WEM,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary  division 
of  Shropshire,  England,  ix  m.  N.  of  Shrewsbury  on  the 
London  &  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  3796.  It  is 
a  pleasantly  situated  town  with  a  considerable  agricultural 
trade.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  retains  a  Nonnan 
tower.  Flour-milling  and  tanning  are  the  chief  industries.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  splendid  domain  of  Hawkstone. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Wem  was  held  as  four 
manors,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  William 
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Pantulf  was  holding  the  whole  as  one  manor  of  Roger,  eail  of 
Shrewsbury,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Boteiers,  barons  of 
Wcm.  The  famous  Judge  Jeffreys  was  among  the  subsequent 
lords  of  the  manor  and  was  created  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem  in 
Z685,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  only  son  and  heir  in  1720  the 
title  became  extinct.  The  town  was  a  borough  by  prescription, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  mention  of  buxgesses  before  the 
15th  century.  In  1459  Ralph,  Lord  Greystock,  is  said  to  have 
granted  a  charter,  no  longer  extant,  to  his  tenants  in  the  manor, 
and  in  1674  the  freeholders,  "borough-holders"  and  copy- 
holders, of  Wem  brought  an  action  against  Daniel  Wicherley, 
then  lord  of  the'  manor,  for  the  establishment  of  customs  and 
privileges  chiefly  connected  with  the  tenure  of  their  lands  and 
tenements,  which  was  decided  in  their  favour.  The  borough 
was  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  both  elected  at  the  court  leet  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  one  by  his  steward,  the  other  by  a  borough 
jury,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there  were  only 
seventy-two  burgesses  and  their  rights  seem  to  have  gradually 
disappeared.  An  urban  district  council  was  formed  in  zgoo. 
Wcm  has  never  been  represented  in  parliament.  The  market 
was  originally  held  on  Sunday  under  grant  from  John  to  Warin 
Fita  Gerald  in  1205,  but  in  1351,  in  consequence  of  a  protest 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  changed  to  Thursday, 
on  which  day  it  is  still  held.  The  grant  of  1205  also  included 
a  fair  at  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  was  maintained 
until  within  recent  years,  when  fairs  were  also  held  at  the  feast 
of  St  Mark,  chiefly  for  linen  doth,  under  grant  &om  Charles  I. 
to  Thomas  Howard  in  1636,  and  at  the  feast  of  St  Martin, 
bishop  of  Tours,  for  the  sale  of  hops.  A  great  fire  which  broke 
out  at  Wem  on  the  3rd  of  March  1677  caused  damage  to  the 
extent  of  X33,677. 

See  Victoria  Coitniy  Sistory,  Skropskir*:  Samuel  Garbet,  The 
Bislory  of  Wtm  (1818). 

WEKBLEY,  an  urban  district  in  the  Harrow  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  xo  m.  W.N.W.  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  the  Metropolitan  and  London  &  North  Western 
railways.  Pop.  (xgoi)  4519.  Wembley  adjoins  Sudbury  on 
the  east;  the  district  is  residential,  but  lacks  natural  attractions 
except  in  the  case  of  Wembley  Park,  a  pleasant  wooded  recrea- 
tion ground,  owned  by  a  company.  Here  a  tower  was  begun 
on  the  lines  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  and  projected  to  exceed 
it  in  hei^t,  reaching  x2oo  ft.,  but  only  a  short  stage  was  com- 
pleted. The  manor  of  Wembley  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Kilbum  until  that  foundation  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII. 

WBMTSS.  EARLS  OF,  the  title  held  by  a  Scottish  family  who 
had  possessed  the  lands  of  Wemyss  in  Fifcshire  since  the  z  2th 
century,  and  of  which  various  members  had  attained  distinction. 
In  1628  Sir  John  Wemyss,  who  had  been  created  a  baronet  in 
1625,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wemyss  of  Elcho; 
and  in  1633  he  became  earl  of  Wemyss,  and  Baron  Elcho  and 
Methd,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  He  took  part  with  the 
Scottish  parliament  against  Charles  I.,  and  died  in  1649.  On 
the  death  of  David,  2nd  earl  of  Wemyss  (1610-1679),  the  estates 
and  titles  passed  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  countess  of  Wemyss, 
whose  son  David,  3rd  earl  of  Wemyss,  succeeded  on  her  d^th 
in  X705.  His  son  James,  4th  earl  (1699-X756),  married  a  great 
heiress,  Janet,  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Chartcris,  who  had 
made  a  large  fortune  by  gambling.  His  son  David,  Lord  Elcho 
(Z72Z-1787),  was  implicated  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  and 
was  consequently  attainted,  the  estates  passing  to  his  younger 
brother  James,  while  the  title  remained  dormant  after  his  father's 
death,  though  it  was  assumed  by  Elcho's  brother  Frands,  who 
took  the  name  of  Charteris  on  inheriting  his  maternal  grand- 
father's estate.  A  reversal  of  the  attainder  was  granted  in 
1826  to  his  descendant  Francis  Charteris  Wemyss  Douglas 
(Z772-1853),  who  had  been  created  Baron  Wemyss  of  Wemyss 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  x82Z,  and  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Charteris  Wemyss  Douglas  on  inheriting  some  of 
the  Douglas  estates  through  a  female  ancestor.  Thenceforward 
the  title  descended  in  the  direct  line. 

WEMTSS,  a  parish  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  embradng  the 
vQlages  of  East  and  West  Wemyss  and  the  police  burgh  of 


Buckhaven,  a  fishing  port  lying  on  the  northetn  ahore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  2I  m.  S.W.  of  Leven,  on  the  North  British 
Railway  Company's  branch  line  from  Thornton  Junction  to 
MethiL  Coal  mining  is  the  prindpal  industry  of  the  district, 
the  coal  bemg  exported  from  the  port  of  Methil,  of  which  the 
harbour  was  constructed  by  David,  2nd  earl  of  Wemyss  (d.  X679), 
the  town  being  made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1662.  Population  of 
Buckhaven,  including  Methil  and  Innerleven  (z9ox),  8828; 
of  East  Wem}^  252a;  of  West  Wemyss,  1253;  of  Wemyss 
P^nsh,  15,031.  The  district  is  of  much  archaeobgical  and 
historic  interest.  On  the  shore  to  the  north-east  are  two 
square  towers  which  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
Macduff's  castle;  and  near  them  are  the  remarkable  caves 
(weems,  from  the  Gaelic,  uamka)  from  which  the  district  derives 
its  name.  Several  of  them  contain  ardiaic  sculptuzes,  held  by 
some  to  be  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionaries  who  found 
shdter  here;  by  others  ascribed  to  the  same  prehistoric  agency 
as  the  inscribed  stones  of  northern  Scotland.  Near  East  Wemyss 
is  Wemyss  Castle,  the  andent  seat  of  the  family  of  the  same  name 
which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Scottish  history.  It 
was  at  Wemyss  castle  that  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  first  met  the 
earl  of  Damley,  in  X565,  and  her  zoom  is  still  known  as  "  the 
Presence  Chamber." 

WENCESLAUS  (Z36X-Z4X9).  German  king,  and,  as  Wenceslaui 
IV.,  king  of  *Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
and  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  U.,  duke  of  Schwddnitz.  Bom 
at  Nuremberg  on  the  26th  of  February  Z36Z,  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia  in  June  Z363,  and  invested  with  the  margraviate 
of  Brandenburg  in  1373.  In  September  Z370  he  married  Joanna 
(d.X386)  daughter  of  Albert  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  was  dected 
king  of  the  Romans  or  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  xoth  of 
June  X376,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  6th  of  July 
following.  He  took  some  part  in  the  government  of  the  empiro 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  when  Charles  died  in  November 
Z378  became  sole  nUer  of  Germany  and  Bohemia,  but  handed 
over  Brandenburg  to  his  half-brother  Sigismund.  His  reign 
was  a  period  of  confusion  both  in  church  and  state,  and  although 
he  appears  to  have  begun  to  rule  with  excellent  intentions,  he 
was  totally  imfit  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  disorder.  Germany 
was  torn  with  feuds,  the  various  orders  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  were  disregarded,  and  after  Z389  the  king  paid  very  little 
attention  to  German  affairs.  In  Z383  he  inherited  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  from  his  tmde  Wenceslaus  and  in  Z387  assisted  his 
half-brother  Sigismund  to  obtain  the  Hungarian  throne. 

For  some  time  Wenceslaus  ruled  Bohemia  successfully,  but  he 
fdl  under  the  influence  of  favourites  and  aroused  the  izritation 
of  the  nobles.  A  quarrel  with  John  II.,  archbishop  of  Prague, 
which  led  to  the  miirder  of  John's  vicar-general,  John  of  Pomuk, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  provoked  a  rising  led  by  Jobst, 
margrave  of  Moravia,  a  cousin  of  Wenceslaus;  and  in  Z394  the 
king  was  taken  prisoner  and  only  released  under  pressure  of 
threats  ttom  the  German  princes.  Having  consented  to  limita- 
tions on  his  power  in  Bohemia,  he  made  a  further  but  spasmodic 
effort  to  restore  peace  in  Germany.  He  then  met  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France  at  Reims,  where  the  monarchs  dedded  to  persuade 
the  rival  popes  Benedict  Xm.  and  Boniface  IX.  to  resign,  and 
to  end  the  papal  schisms  by  the  dection  of  a  new  pontiff.  Many 
of  the  princes  were  angry  at  this  abandonment  of  Boniface  by 
Wenceslaus,  who  had  also  aroused  mudi  indignation  by  his 
long  absence  from  Germany  and  by  selling  the  title  of  duke  of 
Milan  to  Gian  Galleaaso  ViscontL  The  consequence  was  that  in 
August  Z400  the  four  Rhenish  dectors  met  at  Oberlahnstdn  and 
declared  Wenceslaus  deposed.  He  was  chazged  with  attempting 
to  dismember  the  empire  to  his  own  advantage,  with  neglecting  to 
end  the  schism  in  the  church,  with  allowing  favourites  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  was  further  accused  of  murder.  Though  he 
remained  in  Bohemia  he  took  no  steps  against  Rupert  HI.  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  been  dected  as  his  successor.  He 
soon  quarrelled  with  Sigismund,  who  took  him  prisoner  in  Z402 
and  sent  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  remamed  in  captivity  for 
nineteen  months  after  abdicating  in  Bohemia.  In  Z404,  ^en 
Sigismund  was  recalled  to  Htmgary,  Wenceslaus  regsiaed  his 
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howevci,  he  vQled  for  the  elMiLon  of  SLgismiina  m  1411,  dui 
itipulatnl  Uiat  he  sbould  rctaiQ  tbc  titLe  of  Liog  of  the  Romans. 
His  condudiiy^  yen*  were  disturbed  by  the  troubles  which  arose 
in  Bobemta  over  the  death  of  John  Huss,  and  wtiich  the  vadllal- 
log  kin£  did  nothiDg  10  check  until  compelled  by  Sieismund. 
Id  the  midst  of  these  disturbances  be  died  at  Prague  on  the  i6th 
of  August  1419.  His  second  wile  w&s  Sopbia,  daughter  of  John, 
dukeofBavaria-Miinich.butheleftnocbildim.  Wcnceslaus  was 
a  capable  and  educated  man,  but  was  lacking  inpevieveranwand 
industry.  He  neglected  business  for  pleasure  and  was  much 
addicted  to  drunl^nncsa.    He  lavoured  the  teaching  of  Huas, 


WfiN-CHOV-FU,  a  preTectural  city  in  the  province  of  rheh- 
kiang,  China,  and  one  of  the  five  potts  opmed  by  the  Chifu 
convenlion  lo  foieign  trade,  situated  (iS°  i'  N.,  110°  ji'  £.)  on  the 
■oulh  bank  of  the  river  Cow,  about  10  m.  from  the  sea.    The 

bern  chosen  by  Kwo  P'oh  (*.[>.  ij^ji^).  a  celebrated  antiquary 
whorecogniaedinthe  adjacent  mountain  peaks  a  correspondence 
.with  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Crcal  Keat,  from  which 

city.  Subsequently  the  appearance  in  its  vicinity  of  a  white 
deer  carrying  a  Bower  in  its  mouth  was  deemed  to  favouiahtc 
an  omen  as  lo  more  than  justify  the  change  of  its  name  to  Luh 
or  Deer  city.  Its  ptcscnt  name,  which  signifies  the  "  mild 
district,"  and  is  correctly  descripiiye  of  the  climate,  though  not  of 
the  inbabitann,  was  given  to  it  during  the  Ming  dynasty  (ij6ft- 
Ittt)-  TbeBatU,whichwe[ebiultinlluiDlh  cenluiy.  are  about 
4  m.  in  drcunrference,  35  ft.  in  height,  and  i!  ft.  broad  at  the 
top.  The  streets  are  paved  witb  brick  and  are  wide,  straight  and 
clean.  The  gates,  seven  in  number,  were  erected  in  1598, 
W£n-chow  is  about  ijfio  m.  S.S.E.  by  road  from  Peking  and 
600  m.  E.S.E.  of  Hankow.  The  British  consul  and  the  customs 
outdoor  staQ  occupy  foru^i-built  bouses  on  Conquest  Island, 
which  lies  abreast  of  the  city.  The  ndghbourhood  is  hilly  and 
pretty,  while  opposite  the  noith-i>«t  gate  Conquest  Island 
forms  a  picturesque  object.  The  island  is.  however,  inoie 
beautiful  than  healthy.  The  port,  which  was  opened  lo  foieign 
trade  m  1S76,  has  not  justified  the  opeclations  which  were 
formed  of  it  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  in  igoS  the  direct 
foreign  trade  was  valued  at  £ig,ooa  oidy. 
There  is  no  foreign  settlement  at  W(n-chow,  and  the  foreign 

Wip-chow-Fu,  formerly  important,  hi>  declined  owing  to  care- 
less cultivation.  A  considerable  native  eiport  trade  in  wood, 
charcoal,  bamboo,  medicines,  paper  umbrellas,  oranges,  otter 
skins  and  tobacco  leaf  is  carried  on.  The  imports  are  cbicfiy 
1  and  piece  goods,  kerosene  oil,  palm-leaf  fans,  aniline 


Itches. 


WEHPEH  (Lettish  Tia 
ISOVQTunent  of  Livonia,  60  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Riga.    ] 

Brethren  of  the  Sword,  afterwards  (from  i)}j)  of 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  In  1577  the  garii: 
up  to  prevent  it  from  lalling  into  the  hanils  of  Ivui  I 
of  Russia.    It  Has  rebuilt,  but  has  beeti  in  ruins  sii 


■74B. 
WZHDOVER,  a 


[q  the  Aylesb 


by  the  Meltopolitan  and  the  Creat  Centrd  iomt  railway.  Pop. 
(iQoi)  ioj6.  It  is  |»cturesquely  situated  in  a  shallow  defile 
of  the  ChUlern  Hills,  towards  their  western  [ace.  Wendover  is 
aquiettowoofuogreatadivily.  ItschurchofSl  Marybmainly 
Decorated,  and  a  few  old  bouses  remain. 

Wendovet  (ICmJnre,  Wimilnrc,  ll'mfriva)  is  on  the  Upper 
Icknield  Way,  which  was  probably  an  ancient  British  road,  and 
various  traces  of  a  British  settlement  have  been  found  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  In  io37  the  king  held  the  manor  of 
Wendover,  and  therefore  it  belonged  to  the  ancient  demesne 
of  the  crown.    There  is  no  traa  of  any  incorporation  of  the  town. 

Wendover  lost  its  right  of  separate  reprcientatloa.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  John  Hampden  and  Edmund  Burke  both  lepre- 
semed  the  borough.  In  1464  Edward  IV,  confirmed  to  his 
tenants  and  the  residents  within  the  borough  the  market  that 
Ibey  had  always  held  every  Thursday  For  a  short  period  the 
day  was  changed  to  Tuesday,  but  the  market  was  given  up 
before  iSS3  Hugh  de  Gumay  held  a  fair  in  Wendover  on  the 
eve,  [east  and  morrow  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  granted  him  in 
1114.  Another  fair  was  granted  to  John  de  Molynsin  ij4;-il4S 
on  the  eve,  feasi  and  monow  of  St  Barnabas,  but  in  1464  Edward 
rV.  granted  twofairs  to  his  tenants  and  residents  in  the  borough, 
to  be  heU  on  the  vigils,  [easts  and  morrows  of  St  Matthew 
and  of  SS.  Philip  and  Jimei.  Tliese  fairs  have  been  held  wiihoul 
intemipiion  till  the  prracat  day,  their  dates  being  October  a 
and  May  ij. 

WENDS,  the  name  applied  by  the  Germans  to  tbe  Slavs  (q.i.) 
wherever  they  camein  contact  witb  them.  Ilisnow  used  [or  the 
Slovenes  («.r.),  for  the  Germanized  Polabs  [qs.)  in  eastera 
Hanover,  and  especially  for  the  Lusatian  Wends  or  Sorbs  (f  .d.). 
Il  is  first  found  in  Pliny  {Vtnolat)  and  in  English  is  used  by 
Alfred. 

WBXm,  BANS  BINBICH  (1353-  },  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  in  Hamburg  on  the  iSth  of  June  iSs.i. 
After  studying  theology  at  Leipzig,  Cdttingcn  and  TOblngcn,  it 
became  in  iSSj  professor  ordinarius  of  systematic  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  1S9]  was  called  10  Jena.  His  work  on  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  {Dit  Lth'c  JisB,  iS!!6-i8»o;  Eng.  trans. 
of  second  part,  1591)  made  him  widely  known.  He  also  edited 
several  editions  (jih  to  8th,  1880-185!)  of  the  CBmmcnlaty  m 
(At  AiUo/iruApOiUij^m  H.  A.  W,  Jlcycr's  series.  In  May  1Q04 
be  delivered  two  addresses  in  London  on  "  The  Tdra  and  Reality 
of  Revdation.  and  Typical  Fonns  of  Ouisliaciiy,"  as  the 
Eisa  Hall  Lalutti  (published,  1904]- 


Hii 


qrki   Icdud. 


ChrUlmltims   (1897},  and  Diu  JoluntuiiB 
fans.,  igm). 
VaniOCK,  a  municipal  borough  in 


mnulUklm 
(1900;  Eng. 
j  Wellington 


iniheLudk 
s  of  Shropshire,  Engla 
01  me  nver  Severn.  Pop.  (1901)  15,900.  it  mcjuoes 
t  towns  of  BiosELEV,  Madclev  and  MtiCH  Wekioce 
ie  parish  of  Madclcy  includes  the  small  towns  of  Iron- 
1  Coalporl,  wi|h  part  of  Coameookedaie  (q.P.).  The 
in  part  agricultural,  but  contains  limestone  quatties, 
mines  and  iron-works.    Th(  '  •  ■        ■ 


Wenlock  {Wencloiii)  is  said 
wed  its  early  importance  to 
t  MUburg.  daughter  of  Merc 
cstroyed  by  tbe  Danes  but 


11,657  acres. 

ing  of  Alerda.  This  wis 
led  as  a  priory  by  Ear) 
u»inc  m  1017.  It  was  agam  deserted  after  the  Conquest  until 
RogcrdeMontgomcryloundedahouscofiheGunlac  order  on  ill 
site.    The  town  wasa  borough  by  prescription,  and  its  privQeget 

was  incoiporated  under  the  name  of  "  SaillO,  Burgesses  and 
Commonalty  "  by  Edward  IV.  in  1468  at  the  request  of  Sir  John 
Wenlock.  Kt.,  and  "in  consideration  of  the  budable  service* 
which  the  men  of  the  town  performed  in  as,'isling  the  king  to 
gain  possesion  of  the  crown."  and  the  chatter  was  coofinneil  in 
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1547  l>y  Henry  VHI.  and  in  1631  by  Charles  L  Tliebailiif  was  to 
be  chosen  annually  by  the  burgesses,  but  his  election  seems  to 
have  depended  entirely  upon  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and,  after  a 
contest  in  1821  between  Lord  Forester  and  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne, 
the  lord  of  the  manor  at  that  date,  was  nominated  by  each  of 
them  alternately.  In  the  report  of  1835  the  borough  is  said  to 
consist  of  seventeen  parishes  and  to  be  unfit  for  corporate  govern- 
ment. By  the  charter  of  Edward  IV.  the  town  obtained  the 
right  of  sending  two  members  to  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised 
in  1885.  The  first  grant  of  a  market  and  fair  is  dated  1227,  when 
the  prior  of  Wenlock  obtained  licence  to  hold  a  fair  on  the  vigi), 
day  and  morrow  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and 
a  market  every  Monday.  The  incorporation  charter  of  1468 
granted  these  to  the  burgesses,  who  continue  to  hold  them. 

See  Victoria  County  History:  Shropshire;  John  Randall,  Randalls 
Tourists*  Guide  to  Wenlock  (1875);  "  Borough  of  Wenlock."  Tko 
Saiopian  and  West  Midland  Monthly  Ittuslrated  Journal,  March.  April, 
November,  December,  1877,  April  and  October,  1878,  March,  1879 
(I877-X879)- 

WENLOCK  GROUP  (Wcnlockian),  in  geology,  the  middle 
aeries  of  strata  in  the  Silurian  (Upper  Silurian)  of  Great  Britain. 
This  group  in  the  typical  area  in  the  Welsh  border  counties 
contains  the  following  formations:  Wenlock  or  Dudley  lime- 
stone, 90-300  ft.;  Wenlock  shale,  up  to  1900  ft.;  Woolhope  or 
Barr  limestone  and  shale,  150  ft. 

The  Woolhope  beds  consist  mainly  of  shales  which  are  generally 
calcareous  and  pass  frequently  into  irregular  nodular  and  lenticular 
limestone.  In  the  Malvern  Hills  there  is  much  shale  at  the  base, 
and  in  places  the  limestone  may  be  absent.  These  beds  are  best 
developed  in  Herefordshire;  they  appear  also- at  May  Hill  in 
Gloucestershire  and  in  Radnorshire.  Common  fossils  are  Phacops 
caudatus,  Encrinurus  punciat$u,  Orthis  calligrampta,  Atrypa  reli- 
€u!aris,  Orthoceras  annwatum. 

The  Wenlock  Shales  are  nde  or  dark-erey  shales  whkh  extend 
through  Coolbrookdale  in  Shropshire,  through  Radnorshire  into 
Carmarthenshire.  They  appear  again  southward  in  the  Silurian 
patches  in  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire. 
They  thicken  from  the  south  northward.  The  fossils  are  on  the 
whole  closely  similar  to  those  In  the  limestones  above  with  the 
natural  difference  that  corals  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  shales, 
while  graptolites  are  abundant.  Six  grsptolite  zones  have  been 
recognized  by  Miss  G.  L.  Elles  in  this  formation. 

The  Wenlock  limestone  occurs  either  as  a  series  of  thin  limestones 
with  thin  shales  or  as  thick  massive  beds;  it  is  sometimes  hard  and 
crystalline  and  sometimes  soft,  earthy  or  concretionary.  It  is 
typkaUy  developed  in  Wenlock  Edge,  where  it  forms  a  striking 
feature  for  some  30  m.  It  appears  very  well  exposed  in  a  sharp 
anticline  at  Dudley,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  *'  Dudley 
limestone";  it  occurs  also  at  Aymestry,  Ludlow,  Woolhope,  May 
Hill,  Usk  and  Malvern.  The  fossils  include  corals  in  great  variety 
{Halysites  catenularis,  Favosiies  aspera,  Heliolites  tnlerstinctus), 
crinoids  {Crotalocrinus,  Marsupiocnnus,  Periechocrinus),  often  very 
beautiful  specimens,  and  trilobitcs  (Calymene  Blumenbachii^  the 
"  Dudley  locust,"  Phacops  coudatus,  lUaenus  {Bumbastes)barriensist 
Hotiuhnotus  ddphinoce^udus),  Meroetomatous  crustaceans  make 
their  firrt  appearance  Yien{Ewypterus  puncUUus^  Hemiaspis  horridus). 
Bracbiopoos  are  abundant  {Atrypa  tetictdaris^  Spirijer  plicatilist 
Rhynchon^la  cuneato,  Orthis,  Lejbtaena,  Pentamerus) ;  bmellibranchs 
include  the  cenera  Avicula,  Cardiola,  Grammysun  MufchisoniOt 
Bdlerophon,  Omphalotrpchus  are  common  gastcropod  genera.  Conu- 
laria  Sowerbyi  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  there  are  several  oonunon 
cephalopod  genera  (Orthoceras,  Phrajmoceras.  Trochoceras).  ^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  known  Silurian  fauna  of  Britain  comes 
from  Wenlock  rocks;  J.  Davidson  and  G.  Maw  obtained  no  fewer 
than  25,000  specimens  of  brachiopods  from  7  tons  of  the  shale. 
Not  only  are  there  many  different  genera  and  species  but  individually 
certain  forms  are  very  numerous.  The  three  principal  zonal 
graptolitcs  ane,  from  above  downwards:  MonograpUu  te^,  Cyrto- 
graptus  Littnarssoni,  Cyrtograplus  Murchisoni. 

When  traced  northward  into  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire 
the  rocks  change  their  character  and  become  more  slaty  or  arenace- 
ous; they  are  represented  in  this  area  by  the  "  Moel  Fema  Slates," 
the  "  Pen-y-glog  Grit,"  and  '*  Pen-y-gloe  Slates,"  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  lower  part  of  a  great  scries  (^000  ft.)  of  slates  and  grits  known 
as  the  "  Denbighshire  Grits."  Similar  deposits  occur  on  thn  horizon 
still  farther  north,  in  the  Lake  district,  where  the  Wenkick  rocks 
are  represented  by  the  "  Brathay  Flags  Cower  part  of  the  Coniston 
Flags  series),  and  in  southern  Scotland,  where  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  variable  "  Riccarton  beds  "  of  Kirkcudbright  Shore,  Dumfries- 
shire, Riocarton  and  the  Cheviots;  by  greywackea  and  shales  in 
Lanarkshire;  by  mudstones,  shales  and  jgrits  in  the  Pentland  Hills, 
and  in  the  Girvan  area  by  the  "  Blair  '"and  "  Straiten  beds."  In 
Irdand  the  "  Ferriters  Cove  beds,"  a  thick  series  of  shales,  slates 
and  sandstones  %rith  lavas  and  tuffs  in  the  Dingle  promontory;  the 


*'  M  weelrea  beds  "  and  others  in  Tipperary  and  Mayo  are  of  Wenlock 
age.  Lime  and  flagstones  are  the  most  important  economic  products 
of  the  British  W^lock  rocks. 

See  the  article  Silurian,  and  for  recent  paper*,  Geological  LtterO' 
ture,  Geol.  Soc.,  London,  annual,  and  the  Q.J.  Geol.  Soc.,  London. 

U-  A.  H.) 

WKNNKRBER6.  GUmiAR  (1817^x901),  Swedish  poet, 
musician  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Lidkfiping,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  parish  priest,  on  the  and  of  October  1817.  He 
passed  through  the  public  school  of  Skara,  and  in  his  twentieth 
3rear  became  a  student  at  Upsala.  He  was  remarkable  from  the 
first,  handsome  in  face  and  tall  in  figure,  with  a  finely  trained 
singing  voice,  and  brilliant  in  wit  and  conversation.  From  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  was  accepted  in  the  inner  drcle  of  men  of 
light  and  leading  for  which  the  university  was  at  that  time 
famous.  In  1843  he  became  a  member  of  the  musical  club  who 
called  themselves  "  The  Juvenals,"  and  for  their  meetings  were 
written  the  trios  and  duets,  music  and  words,  which  Wennerbeig 
began  to  publish  in  1846.  In  the  following  year  appeared  the 
earliest  numbers  of  Gluntame  (or  "  The  Bo3rs  "),  thirty  dueta  for 
baritone  and  bass,  which  continued  to  be  issued  from  1847  tb 
x85a  The  success  of  these 'remarkable  productions,  master- 
pieces in  two  arts,  was  overwhelming:  they  presented  an 
epitome  of  all  that  was  most  unique  and  most  attractive  in  the 
curious  university  life  of  Sweden.  In  the  second  volume  of  his 
collected  works  Wennerberg  gave,  long  afterwards,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  inception  and  history  of  these  cele* 
brated  duets.  His  great  personal  popularity,  as  the  icpresent*- 
tive  Swedish  student,  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from 
pursuing  his  studies,  and  he  became  an  authority  on  Spinoaa. 
Jjk  1850  he  first  travelled  through  Sweden,  singing  and  reciting  in 
public,  and  his  tour  was  a  long  popular  triumph.  In  x86o  he 
published  his  collected  trios,  as  The  Three.  In  2865,  at  the 
particular  wish  of  the  king,  Charles  XV.,  Wennoberg  entered 
official  life  In  the  department  of  elementary  education.  He 
succeeded  Fahlctantz  in  x866  as  one  of  the  eighteen  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  and  in  1870.  became  minister  for  education 
(EkldesiastikMimster)  in  the  Adkrcreutz  government,  upon  the 
fall  of  which  in  1875  he  retired  for  a  time  into  private  life.  He 
was,  however,  made  lord-lieutenant  in  the  province  of  Kronoberg, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  elected  to  represent  it  in  the  Diet. 
His  active  parliamentary  life  continued  until  he  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  In  x88x  and  1885  he  issued  his  collected 
works,  mainly  in  verse.  In  1893  he  was  elected  to  the  upper 
house.  He  preserved  his  superb  appearance  in  advanced  old 
age,  and  he  died,  after  a  very  short  illness,  on  the  24th  of  August 
1 901,  at  the  royal  castle  of  Leckd,  where  he  was  visiting  his 
brother-b-law,  Count  Axd  RudenschSld.  His  wife,  the  Countess 
Hedvig  Cronstedt,  whom  he  married  in  1853,  died  in  xgoo. 
Wennerberg  was  a  most  remarkable  type  of  the  lyrical,  ardent 
Swedish  aristocrat,  full  of  the  joy  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  it. 
In  the  long  roU  of  his  eighty-four  years  there  was  scarcely  a 
crumpled  rose-leaf.  His  poems,  to  which  their  musical  accom- 
paniment is  almost  essential,  have  not  ceased,  in  half  a 
century,  to  be  universally  pleasing  to  Swedish  ear^  outside 
Sweden  it  would  be  difficult  to  make'  their  peodiarly  local 
charm  intelligible.  (E.G.)    • 

WENSLEYDALE,  JAMES  PARKE,  Bakon  (x782-t868), 
Engilish  judge,  was  bom  near  Liverpool  on  the  a  and  of  March 
X782.  He  was  educated  at  Macclesfield  grammar  school  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  at  the 
university,  winning  the  Craven  scholarship.  Sir  William  Browne's 
gold  medal,  and  being  fifth  wrangler  and  senior  chancellor's 
medallist  in  classics.  Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  he 
rapidly  acquired  an  excellent  common  law  practice  and  in  X828 
was  raised  to  the  king's  bench,  while  still  of  the  junior  bar.  In 
1834  he  was  transferred  from  the  king's  bench  to  the  court  of 
exchequer,  where  for  some  twenty  years  he  exerdsed  considerable 
influence.  The  changes  introduced  by  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Acts  of  1854,  1855  proved  too  much  for  his  legal 
conservatism  and  he  resigned  in  December  of  the  latter  year, 
llie  government,  anxious  to  have  his  services  as  a  law  lord  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  proposed  to  confer  on  him  a  life  peerage,  but  this 
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WBI  oppoaed  by  the  Hoiua  of  Lordi  (kc  Piuaoe),  lod  be  *u 
cveatuilly  cmuil  ■  peer  witli  llie  unulRinain(ler(i856).  He 
died  St  bii  residoKe,  AmptUU  Fuk,  Bedfordsiiiic,  on  th«  islh 
of  February  iS6S,  and  having  oullived  hb  three  lOiis,  Uu  title 

WBNSLETSALB,  the  name  given  lo  tbe  upper  pact  of  the 
valley  a(  the  livti  lire  In  the  North  Riding.  Yorkahiie,  England- 
It  »  celebmled  equally  for  iu  picturesque  Kenefy  and  lor  the 
numejt;us  pojnta  of  hiaLoricaJ  and  olhcr  tatercat  vriLhin  it.  The 
Ure  liies  near  the  border  o[  Yoriuhlre  and  Watmorland,  in 
the  upland*  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  lu  course  i>  general]/ 
eaalcrly  aa  long  aa  it  is  confined  by  these  uplands,  but  on  de- 
bouching upon  the  central  plain  of  Yorkshire  it  tsha  a  south- 
eailerly  turn  and  llowa  past  Ripon  and  Boroughbridgc  to  lorm, 
by  its  union  with  the  Swale,  the  tiver  Ouse.  vhich  drains  la  the 
Humber.  The  name  Wensleydale  is  derived  Irom  the  village' 
ol  Wensley,  some  >;  m.  from  tbe  source  of  the  river,  and  ii 
primarily  applied  to  a  section  of  the  valley  extending  id  ra. 
upstream  from  that  point,  bnt  is  generally  taken  lo  embrace 
the  whole  valley  from  its  source  to  »  point  near  JervauLi  abbey, 
a  distance  of  nearly  <o  m.,  below  which  the  valley  widens  out 
upon  the  plabi.  Tbe  dale  is  traversed  by  a  bnutcb  of  tbe  Nrath- 
Easlem  railway  from  Northallerton. 

As  far  up  as  Hawei,  the  dale  presents  a  series  of  lindscape* 
In  which  the  brr&en  limestone  crags  of  the  vaUry-walls  and  the 
high-lying  mooia  beyond  them  contrast  finely  with  the  rich  land 
at  the  foot  oi  the  hills.    Beyond  Hawcs,  towards  the  source, 

contrast,  but  wihter.  On  both  aidea  throughout  the  dale  niunei- 
oUB  narrow  tributary  valts  open  out.  Small  waieifalls  ate 
numenius.  The  chief  ate  Ays^utb  Force,  on  the  main  stream, 
Mill  CD]  Force  on  s  tributary  near  Aakrigg,  and  Hnrdnw  Scaur 
beyond  Hawes,  the  finest  of  all,  which  shoou  forth  over  a 
projecting  ledge  of  limestone  so  as  to  leave  a  dear  paaiage 
behind  it.  Tbe  surtoundingdiSscomplete  afinepictun.  The 
small  river  Bain,  Joining  the  Ure  near  Askrigg,  forms  a  pretty 
lake  called  Semerer  or  Semmer  Water,  ]  m.  in  length. 
Following    '  '     ~        ~       dF  diief  intern*  apart 


n  tbe  parliamentary  histor 


y  of  tbe  lath  and  irth  cent  " 
niworths  traced  descent  from  WiUiain  Went 
(d.  130B)  of  Wenlwortb  Woodhouse.  In  Yorkshire,  who  was 
the  uictslor  of  no  fewer  than  eight  djatinci  lines  of  the  family, 
two  main  branches  of  which  were  settled  in  the  14th  century 
al  Weolworth  Woodhouse  and  North  Elouhall  reqieclively. 
From  tbe  elde^,  or  Wentworth  Woodbonse  branch,  were 
descended  Thomas  Wentwotth  the  celebrated  earl  o[  Straflord 
(.q.t.),  aod  through  faim  the  Witson-Wcntwonhs,  marqi 
of  Rockingham  in  the  iSih  century,  and  the  eails  FitiWiUiam 
of  the  present  day.  To  the  younger  branch  bebnged  Rogei 
Wentwonh  {d-  1451).  great -great-grandson  of  the  above- 
mFntiooed  William.  Roger,  who  was  a  ud  of  John  Wentworth 
(9.  1413)  of  North  Elmthall.  Yorkshire,  acquired  the  manoi 
of  Ncitlestead  in  Suffolk  in  tight  ol  his  wife,  a  gnnd-duigbiei 
uf  Robert,  Baron  Tibetot,  in  whose  lands  this  manor  had  been 
included,  and  who  died  leaving  an  only  daughter  in  1J73- 
Roger's  son  Henry  (d.  1481)  was  twin  nutiicd;  by  bb  Gist 
wife  be  was  tbe  ancestor  ol  Ibe  Wentworthi  of  Goafidd,  Esaei; 


by  his  second  of  the  Wentworth*  of  LlSingstooe  LoveD,  BiKUof 
hamshiie.'  Anotbei  of  Roger  Wentworth'a  sons.  Sir  Philip 
Wentworth,  was  the  grandfather  of  Margery,  wife  of  Sir  JoIid 
Seymour.  BWthcr  of  tbe  Protector  Somerset  and  ol  Henry  VUI.'s 
wife  Jane  Seymour,  and  grandnvtber  of  King  Edward  \'L 
Margery's  brother  Sir  Robert  Wentworth  (d.  1518)  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  James  lynell.the  reputed  murderer  of  Edward  V. 

1  the  Tosrer;  and  Sir  Robert's  son  Iv  Ihb 

marriage,  Thomas  Wentworth  (1501-1551),  waa  summooed  (o 
parUament  by  writ  in  1519  aa  Baron  Wentworth  of  Ncltlesttsd. 
s  one  of  the  peers  who  signed  the  letter  to  the  pope  in 
of  Henry  VUl-'s  divorce  from  Catherine  of  AragoD,  and 
■  '     ■    ■         '  ■         "oleyn-    He  was  lord  cbamber- 


t1V1.,i 


Tnokus  WfSTwOKTH,  and  Banm  Wentworth  of  Netllcslead 
(1515-1584),  was  tbe  eldest  son  ol  Ibe  above-mentioned  isl 
lie  served  with  distinction  under  his  relative  the  Pn^ 
Sometsec  at  the  battle  of  Knkie  in  1547;  but  in  ijji  he 
ne  of  the  peers  who  conderaned  Somerset  10  death  on  a 
charge  of  felony.  He  was  a  trusted  counsellor  ol  Qateo  Mary, 
who  appointed  bim  deputy  of  Calais.  Wentworth  was  the 
last  Englishman  to  bold  this  post,  for  on  tbe  Tih  of  January 
-  d  to  surrender  Calais  lo  the  French,  his 
the  defenceless  condition  of  the  fortress 
having  been  disregarded  by  the  Eni^ish  Council  (ome  years 
earlier.    Wentworth  himself  remained  in  Fiance  as  a  prisrawr 

i5Sg  he  waa  sent  to  the  Tower  lor  having  auirendeied  Cahiis; 
but  he  was  acquitted  of  iieason.  He  died  on  the  ijth  ol  Jannaty 
1584.  His  eldest  son  William  married  a  daughter  of  L<»d 
Burghley,  but  predeceased  his  Father,  whose  peerage  consequently 
pAsaed  to  his  second  son  Henry  (155A-150J).  who  waa  one  ol  the 
Judgrs  ol  Mary,  queen  ol  Scots,  al  F^eiingay  in  158*. 

Thoius  WENTWOatn,  isl  eail  of  Cleveland  (1S91-1667I. 
was  the  eldest  son  ol  Henry,  whom  he  aticceeded  aa  4th  Baron 
Wentworth  of  Netdesiend  in  1593.  In  1614  he  inherited  Irom 
an  aunt  the  estate  of  Toddington  in  Bedfotdsfaire,  iHl  then  the 
property  of  the  Chcyncy  faDiily,  and  here  be  made  bis  principal 
residence.  In  iG)6  he  was  crraled  eaii  of  Cleveland,  and  in 
tbe  lollowing  year  he  served  under  Buckingham  in  the  eapedi- 
lion  lo  L>  Rochelle.  Adhering  to  Ihe  king's  catise  in  the  piriia- 
mentary  troubles,  he  attended  his  lr'"tmw.i  Strafford  at  bis 
execution,  and  aflcrwarda  was  a  general  on  the  royalist  ude 
in  tbe  CIvQ  War  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  tha  second 
battle  of  Newbury.  Cleveland  commanded  a  cavalry  legimad 
at  Worcester  in  1651,  when  he  waa  again  taken  prfsofker,  and 
he  remained  in  the  Tower  till  1656.  He  died  on  the  ijth  ol 
March  16A7.  HI*  early  etttavagaoce  and  the  lottune*  of  war 
had  greatly  reduced  hi*  eautcs,  and  Nelllesiead  waa  sold  in 
164J.  Geveland  was  described  by  Oamidon  as  "a  man  of 
sgnal  courage  and  an  eicelleot  oScct";  his  cavalry  charge 
at  Cropredy  Bridge'  waa  one  ol  the  most  brilLaot  inddeals  in 

thai  Charles  n.  was  enabled  to  escape  Irom  Worcester.  Al  bis 
death  the  earldom  oi  Cleveland  became  extinct  He  outlived 
his  son  Thomas  (161J-1&4S),  who  was  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  Baron  Wentworth,  and  whiae 
daughter  Henrietta  Maria  beoune  Baroness  Wentworth  in  ha 
own  right  on  her  grandfaibft's  death.  This  lady,  who  was 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  mistreaa,  died  unmam'cd  in  16S6. 
Tbe  barony  of  Wenlwortb  then  reverted  to  Cevcland's  diugbier 
Anne,  who  married  the  and  Laid  Lovelace,  flora  wbon  it 
passed  10  her  grand-daughter  Martha  [d  1745).  wife  of  Sir 
Hcniy  Johnson,  and  aflerwards  to  a  descendant  of  Anne's 
daughter  MargarM,  Edward  Noel,  who  was  created  Viscount 
Wentworth  ol  Wellesborough  in  17A3.  Tbe  viscountcy  became 
extinct  al  his  death,  snd  the  batony  again  passed  throng  ihc 
female  line  la  the  person  of  Noel's  daughter  Judith  10  the 
latter'*  daughter  Anne  Isabella,  who  muiitd  Lord  ByroD  the 
>  In  the  t6th  century  Llllifig 
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poet;  and  from  ber  to  Byron's  daughter  Augusta  Ada,  whose 
husband  was  in  1838  created  earl  of  Lovelace.  The  barony  of 
Wentworth  was  thereafter  held  by  the  descendants  of  this 
nobleman  in  conjunction  with  the  earldom  of  Lovelace. 

Paul  Wentworth  (1533-1593),  a  prominent  member  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  member  of  the 
Lillingstone  Lovell  branch  of  the  family  (see  above).  His  father 
Sir  Nicholas  Wentworth  (d.  1557)  was  chief  porter  of  Calais. 
Paul  Wentworth  was  of  puritan  sympathies,  and  be  first  came 
into  notice  by  the  freedom  with  which  in  1566  he  critidxed 
Elizabeth's  prohibition  of  discussion  in  parliament  on  the 
question  of  her  successor.  Paul,  who  was  probably  the  author 
of  the  famous  puritan  devotional  book  The  MixellanU,  or 
Regestrie  and  MeihodicaU  Direciorie  of  Orizotu  (London,  16x5), 
died  in  1 593.  He  became  possessed  of  Bumham  Abbey  throu^ 
his  wife,  to  whose  first  husband,  William  Tyldesley,  it  had  been 
granted  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII. 

Peter  Wentworth  (1530*1596)  was  the  elder  brother  of 
the  above-mentioned  Paul,  and  like  his  brother  was  a  prominent 
puritan  leader  in  parliament,  which  he  first  entered  as  member 
for  Barnstaple  in  1571.  He  took  a  firm  attitude  in  support 
of  the  liberties  of  parliament  against  encroachments  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  on  i^hich  subject  he  delivered  a  memorable  speech 
on  the  8lh  of  February  1576,  for  which  after  eaamination  by 
the  Star  Chamber  he  was  conmiitted  to  the  Tower.  In  February 
X587  Sir  Anthony  Cope  (154^x614)  presented  to  the  Speaker 
a  bill  abrogating  the  existing  ecclesiastical  law,  together  with 
a  puritan  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  Wentworth  supported 
liim  by  bringing  forward  certain  articles  touching  the  liberties 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  Cope  and  Wentworth  were  both 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  interference  with  the  queen's  ecclesi- 
astical prerogative.  In  x  593  Wentworth  again  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  presenting  a  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  succession 
to  the  Crown;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  regain  his 
freedom,  for  he  died  in  the  Tower  on  the  xoth  of  November  X596. 
While  in  the  Tower  he  wrote  A  Pilhie  ExkortatUm  to  her  Majesty 
for  eilablishing  her  Successor  to  the  Crown^  a  famous  treatise 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Peter  Wentworth  was  twice 
married;  his  first  wife,  by  whom  be  had  no  children,  was  a 
cousin  of  Catherine  Parr,  and  his  second  a  sister  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  Elizabeth's  secretary  of  state.  His  third  son, 
Thomas  Wentworth  (c.  x568-x6a3),  was  an  ardent  and  some- 
times a  violent  opponent  of  royal  prerogative  in  parliament, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  in  X604,  continuing  to  represent 
the  dty  of  Oxford  from  that  year  until  his  death.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1594  and  became  recorder  of  Oxford  in  1607. 
Another  son,  Walter  Wentworth,  was  also  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment* 

Sir  Peter  Wentworth  (x 593-1675)  was  a  grandson  of 
Peter  Wentworth,  being  the  son  of  Peter's  eldest  son  Nicholas, 
from  whom  he  inherited  the  manor  of  Lillingstone  Lovell. 
As  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  in  1634  he  was  chaiged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  the  levy  of  ship-money,  in  whidi  he  encountered 
popular  opposition.  He  was  member  f<^  Tamworth  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  but  refused  to  act  as  a  conunissioner  for  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  during 
the  Commonwealth;  but  was  denounced  for  inunoxality  by 
Cromwell  in  April  X653,  and  his  speech  in  reply  was  interrupted 
by  Cromwell's  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Commons.  Sir  Peter, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Milton,  died  on  the  xst  of  December  X675, 
having  never  been  married.  By  his  will  he  left  a  legacy  to 
Milton,  and  considerable  estates  to  his  grand-nephew  Fisher 
Dflke,  triio  took  the  name  of  Wentworth;  and  this  name  was 
borne  by  his  descendants  until  dropped  in  the  x8th  century  by 
Wentworth  Dilke  Wentworth,  great-grandfather  of  Sir  Charles 
Wentworth  DUke  (9^.). 

See  W.  L.  Rtttton,  Three  Branches  of  the  FamSy  tf  Wenttverth  of 
NetUestead  (London,  1891);  Joseph  Foster,  Fedirreei  of  the  Comnty 
Families  of  Yorkshire  (2  vols..  London.  1874) ;  Charles  Wriothesley, 
Chronicle  of  England  durint  the  Reigns  of  the  Tudors,  edited  by  W.  D. 
Hamilton  (a  vols.,  London,  1875-1877);  Bulstrode  Whitelocke, 
Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs:  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration 
(London,  I73»);  John  Strype.  Annals  of  the  Reformation  (7  vols., 


Oxford,  1834):  Mark  Noble,  Urns  of  fhe  Endish  Regicides  (2  vols.. 
London.  1798)  containing  a  memoir  of  Sir  Peter  Wentworth;  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion  (7  vols..  Oxford,  1839),  and 


Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  StaU  Papers;  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  of 
En^nd-from  the  Accessum  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Chnl 
War  (ro  vols..  London,  1883-1884),  and  History  of  the  Great  CioU 
War,   t6f2-i6fQ  (3  vols.,   London,    1886-1891);  J.   A.   Froude, 

"[0);G. 


NaL  Biog,  (London,  1899J.  (R.  ].  M.) 

WBHTWORTH,  WILUAM  '  CHARLES  (X793-X872),  the 
"Australian  patriot,"  who  claimed  descent  from  the  great 
Strafford,  but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason,  was  bom 
in  1793  in  Norfolk  Island,  the  penal  settlement  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  his  father  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  Roscommon  family,  who  luul  emigrated  in  1790  and  hiter 
became  a  prominent  official,  was  then  government  surgeon. 
The  son  was  educated  in  England,  but  he  spent  the  interval 
between  his  schooling  at  Greenwich  and  his  matriculation  (x8x6) 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  Australia,  and  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  Governor  Macquarie  by  some  adventurous 
exploration  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  18x9  he  published  in 
London  a  work  on  Australasia  in  two  volumes^  and  In  1893 
he  only  just  missed  the  chanceUor's  medal  at  Cainbridge  (won 
by  W.  M.  Pxaed)  with  a  stirring  poem  on  the  same  subject. 
Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  returned  to  Sydney,  and  soon 
obtained  a  fine  practice.  Witii  a  fellow  barrister,  Wardell,  he 
started  a  newspaper,  the  AusmUioM,  in  1824,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  self-government  aiui  to  champion  the  "  emandpists  " — 
the  incoming  class  d  ex-convicts,  now  freed  and  prospeiing^- 
against  the  *'  exdusivists  "  — the  officials  and  the  more  aristo- 
cratic settlers.  With  Wardell,  Dr  William  Bland  and  others, 
he  formed  the  ''  Patriotic  Association,"  and  carried  on  a  deter- 
mined agitation  both  in  Australia  and  in  Eng^d,  where  they 
found  able  supporters.  The  earlier  object  of  their  attack  was 
the  governor.  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  who  was  recalled  in  1831  in 
consequence,  though  he  was  acquitted  by  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  chaiges  brought  against  him 
by  Wentworth  in  connexion  with  his  severe  punishment  of  two 
soldiers.  Sudds  and  Thompaon,  who  had  perpetrated  a  robbeiy 
in  ordet  to  obtain  their  dischaxge  (a  favourite  dodge  at  the 
time), and  one  of  whom,  Sudds, had  died.  Wentworth  continued, 
under  the  succeeding  governor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,who  was 
guided  by  him,  and  Sir  George  Gipps,  with  whom  he  had  constant 
differences,  to  exordse  a  powerful  in^uence;  and  in  x84a,  when 
the  Constitution  Act  was  passed,  it  was  generally  reo^nized  as 
mainly  his  work.  He  became  a  member  of  the  first  legislative 
coondl  aiui  led  the  "  squatter  party."  He  was  the  founder  of 
theimiversityof  Sydney  (1852),  where  his  son  afterwards  founded 
bursaries  in  his  honour;  and  he  led  the  movement  resulting  in 
the  new  constitution  for  the  colony  (1854),  subsequently  (x86i) 
becoming  president  of  the  new  legislative  council.  But  things 
had  meanwhile  moved  fast  in  the  colony,  and  Wentworth's 
old  supremacy  had  waned,  since  Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke)  and  others  had  come  into  prominence  in  the  political 
arena.  He  had  done  his  work  for  colonial  autonomy,  and  was 
becoming  an  old  man,  somewhat  out  of  touch  wiUi  the  new 
generation.  For  some  years  before  x86x  he  stayed  chiefly  in 
England,  where  in  1857  he  founded  the  "  General  Association  for 
the  Australian  Colonies,"  with  the  object  of  obtaining  from  the 
government  a  federal  assembly  for  the  whole  of  Australia; 
and  in  1862  he  definitely  settled  in  England,  dying  on  the  20th 
of  March  1873.  His  body  was  taken  to  Sydney  and  accorded 
a  public  funeral  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  New  South  Wales 
legislature. 

WENZEL,  KARL  FRIBDRICH  (1740-1793),  (German  metal- 
lurgist, was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1740.  Disliking  his  father's 
trade  of  bookbinding,  for  which  he  was  intended,  he  left  home 
in  X755,  and  after  taking  lessons  in  surgery  and  chemistry  at 
Amsterdam,  became  a  ship's  suigeon  in  the  Dutch  service.  In 
X766,  tired  of  sea-life,  he  went  to  study  chemistry  at  Leipzig, 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  metallurgy  and  assayixig  at 
his  native  place  with  such  success  that  in  1780  he  wasappointed 
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chemist  to  the  Freiberg  foundries  by  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
In  1785  he  became  assessor  to  the  superintending  board  of  the 
foundries,  and  in  1786  chemist  to  the  porcelain  works  at  Meissen. 
He  died  at  Freiberg  on  the  26th  of  February  1793. 

In  consequence  of  the  quantitative  analjrses  he  performed  of  a 
large  number  of  salts,  he  has  been  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
law  of  neutralization  (Vorlesungen  iber  die  chemische  Vervandtschafl 
der  KSrper,  X777)*  But  this  attribution  rests  on  a  mistake  first 
made  by  J.  J.  Berxcltus  and  copied  by  subsequent  writers,  and 
Wenzel  8  published  work  (as  pointed  out  by  G.  H.  Hess  in  1840) 
does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  be  realized  the  existence  of 
any  law  of  invariable  and  reciprocal  proportions  in  the  combinations 
of  adds  and  bases. 

'  .WEPENER,  a  town  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  82  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Bloemfontein,  and  2  m.  W.  of  the  Basuto  border.  Pop. 
(1904)  1366,  of  whom  822  were  whites.  It  lies  in  a  rich  grain 
district,  and  3  m.  north  by  the  Caledon  river  are  large  flour  mills. 
The  town,  named  after  the  leader  of  the  Boers  in  their  war  with 
the  Basuto  chief  Moshesh  in  1865,  was  founded  in  x888.  In 
April  Z900  it  was  successfully  defended  against  the  Boers  under 
Christiaan  de  Wet  by  a  Cape  force  of  Irregulars  commanded 
by  Colonel  E.  H.  Dalgety. 

WERDAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Pleisse,  in  the  industrial  d^trict  of  Zwickau,  and  40  m.  S. 
of  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1905)  19,473.  Its  chief  industries  are  cotton 
and  wool-spinning  and  the  weaving  of  doth,  but  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  paper  and  a  few  other  artides  are  also  manu- 
factured. In  addition  to  the  usual  schools,  Werdau  contains  a 
weaving-school.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1304  and 
in  1398  it  was  purchased  by  the  margrave  of  Mdssen,  who 
afterwards  became  dector  of  Saxony.- 

See  Stichaid,  Chronik  der  FabrikstadI  Werdau  (2nd  ed.,  Werdau, 
1865). 

WERDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 

on  the  river  Ruhr,  6  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Esscn.    Pop.  (1905)  11,029. 

It  has  an  interesting  Roman  Catholic  church  which  belonged  to 

the  Benedictine  abbey  founded  about  800  by  St  Ludger,  whose 

stone  coffin  is  preserved  in  the  crypt.    The  abbey  buildings 

are  used  as  a  prison.    The  manufacture  of  doth,  woollens, 

shoes  and  paper,  dyeing,  tanning,  brewing  and  distilling  are  the 

prindpal  industries.    In  the  ndghbourhood  are  stone  quarries 

and  ^al  mines.    Werden  grew  up  around  the  Benedictine  abbey, 

which  was  dissolved  in  x  802.    The  Codex  A  rgenteus  of  Ulfilas,  now 

in  the  university  library  at  Upsala,  was  dhcovered  here  in  the 

x6th  century. 

See  Flflgge,  Chronik  der  5Wf  Werden  (Daasddorf,  1887);  and 
Pikrer  dur^  Werden  (Werden,  1887). 

WBRDER.  KARL  WILHELH  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  LEO- 
POLD, CouKT  VON  (1808-1887),  Prussian  general,  entered  the 
Prussian  Gardes  du  Corps  iniSss,  transferring  the  following  year 
into  the  Guard  Infantry,  with  which  he  served  for  many  years  as 
a  subaltern.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  an  instructor  in  the 
Cadet  Corps,  and  later  he  was  employed  in  the  topographical 
bureau  of  the  Great  General  Staff.  In  1840-1843  he  took  part  in 
the  Russian  operations  in  the  Caucasus,  and  on  his  return  to 
Germany  in  1846,  was  placed,  as  a  captain,  on  the  staff.  In 
1 848  he  married.  Regimental  and  staff  duty  altematdy  occupied 
him  until  1863,  when  he  was  made  major-general,  and  given  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  Guard  Infantry.  In  the  Austrian  War 
of  1866  von  Werdcr  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Gitschin 
(JiCin)  and  Kdniggr&tz  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  division.  He 
returned  home  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  the  order 
pour  le  mirite.  In  1870,  at  first  employed  with  the  3rd  Army 
Headquarters  and  in  command  of  the  Wurttemberg  and  Baden 
forc««,  he  was  after  the  battle  of  W5rth  entrusted  with  the 
operations  against  Strassbuig,  which  he  captured  after  a  long 
and  famous  siege.  Promoted  general  of  infantry,  and  assigned 
to  command  the  new  XI Vtfi  Army  Corps,  he  defeated  the  French 
at  Dijon  and  at  Nuits,  and,  when  Bourbald's  army  moved  forward 
to  relieve  Bdfort,  turned  upon  him  and  fought  the  desperate 
action  of  Vniersexd,  which  enabled  him  to  cover  the  Germans 
besieging  Bdfort.  On  the  xsth,  x6th  and  X7th  of  January  X871, 
voQ  Welder  with  greatly  inferior  forces  succeeded  in  holding  his 


own  on  the  Lisalne  against  all  Bourbaki's  efforts  to  reach  Belfoit, 
a  victory  which  aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  southern  Germany. 
After  the  war  von  Wtfder  commanded  the  Baden  forces,  now 
called  the  XlVth  Army  Corps,  until  he  retired  in  X879.  On  his 
retirement  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  coimt.  He  died  m 
1 887  at  Griissow  in  Pomerania.  The  30th  (4th  Rhenish)  Infantry 
regiment  bears  his  itame,  and  there  is  a  statue  of  von  Werder 
at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau. 
See  von  Conrady,  Lehen  des  Grafen  A.  von  Werder  (Berlin,  1889). 

WERGBLAMD,  HENRIK    ARNOLD  (1808-1845),  Norwegian 
poet  and  prose  writer,  was  bom  at  Christiansand  on  the  X7th  of 
June  x8o8.    He  was  the  ddest  son  of  Professor  Nikolai  Wergeland 
( 1 780-1848),  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
assembly  which  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Norway  in 
18x4  At  Eidsvold.    Nikolai  was  himsdf  pastor  of  Eidsvold,  and 
the  poet  was  thus  brought  up  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  Nor- 
w^ian  patriotism.    He  entered  the  university  of  Christiania 
in  1825  tostudy  for  the  church,  and  was  soon  the  leader  of  aband 
of  enthusiastic  young  men  who  desire4  to  revive  in  Norway 
the  spirit  and  independence  of  the  old  vikings-    His  earliest 
efforts  in  literature  were  wild  and  formless.    He  was  fuU  of 
imagination,  but  without  taste  or  Itnowledge.    He  published 
poetical  farces  under  the  pseudonym  of    "'Siful  Sifadda "; 
these  were  followed  in  1828  by  an  unsuccessful  tragedy;  and 
in  X829  by  a  volume  of  lyrical  and  patriotic  poems,  Digte,fSrste 
Ring,  which  attracted  the  liveliest  attention  to  his  name.    At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  a  power  in  literature,  and  his 
cnthuuastic  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution  of  July 
made  him  a  force  in  politics  also.    Meanwhile  he  was  tirdess 
in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  national  cause.    Re  established 
popular  libraries,  and  tried  to  alleviate  the  widespread  poverty 
of  the  Norwegian  peasantry.    He  preached  the  simple  life, 
denounced  foreign  luxuries,  and  set  an  example  by  wearing 
Norwegian  homespun.    But  his  numerous  and  varied  writings 
were  coldly  received  by  the  critics,  and  a  monster  epic,  Skabelsen, 
Mennesket  og  MesHas  (Creation,  Man  apd  Messiah),  1830, 
showed  no  improvement  in  style.    It  was  remodelled  in  1845  ai 
Mennesket.    From  183X  to  1835  Wergdand  was  submitted  to 
severe  satirical  attacks  from  J.  S.  le  Welhaven  and  others,  and 
his  style  improved  in  every  respect.    His  nationalist  poUtical 
propaganda  lacked  kirawledge  and  system.    His  partisans  were 
alienated  by  his  ^consistent  admiration  for  King  Carl  Johan, 
by  his  unpopular  advocacy  of  the  Jewish  cause,  and  by  the' 
extravagance  of  his  methods  generally.    Hb  poptdarity  waned 
as  his  poetry  improved,  and  in  1840  he  found  himsdf  a  really 
great  lyric  poet,  but  an  exile  from  political  influence.    In  that 
year  he  became  keeper  of  the  royal  archives.    He  died  on  the 
X  2th  of  July  X845.    In  1908  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  compatriots  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota.    His  Jan  van 
Huysums  Bhmsterstykke  (X840),  Svalen  (1841),  Jdden  (x&4a), 
JUdinden  (1844)  and  Den  Bngelske  Lods  (1844),  form  a  aeries  of 
narrative  poems  in  short  lyrical  metres  which  remain  the  most 
interesting  and  important  of  their  kind  in  Norwegian  literature. 
He  was  less  successful  in  other  branches  of  letters;  in  the  drama 
neither  his  Campbellerne  (1837),  Venetianeme  (1843),  nor  S9ka- 
detterne  (1848),  achieved  any  lasting  success;  while  hb  elaborate 
contribution  to  political  history,  Norges  KonstUuHons  HiUoric 
(1841-1843),  is  forgotten.    The  poems  of  his  later  years  indude 
many  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  which  are  among  the  permanent 
treasures  of  Norwegian  poetry. 

Wergeland's  Samlede  Skrijler  (o  vols.,  Christiania,  x8x2*x857) 
were  edited  by  H.  Lassen,  the  author  of  ffenrik  Wergdanaog  kans 
Samtid  (1866),  and  the  editor  ot  his  Brax  (1867).  See  also 
H.  SchwanennQgel,  Henrik  Wergeland  (Copenhaffen,  1S77):  and 
J.  G.  Kraft,  Norsk  ForfaOer-Lexikon  (Christian^,  X857),  for  a 
detailed  bibliography. 

WERGILD,  WEBGtLD  or  Wer,  the  Anglo-Saxon  terms  for  the 
fine  paid  by,  «.g.  a  murderer  to  the  rdatives  of  the  deceased 
in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  latter.  The  wer  was  part  of  the 
early  Teutonic  and  Cdtic  customaiy  law,  and  represented  the 
substitution  of  compensation  for  personal  retaliation,  resulting 
from  the  rise  in  authority  of  the  power  of  the  community  as  such. 
(See  CunxMAX.  Law;  Howooe;  and  Tcuromc  Psopus.) 
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WSBHEUKIRGBSN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnksuan 
Rhine  province,  situated  4  m.  S.W.  from  Lennep  by  rail  and  at  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  Remacbeid.  Pop.  ( 1 900)  1 5,469.  It  contains 
an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  CathoUc  church  and  a  Latin  school. 
Wermelskirchen  is  the  centre  of  many  thriving  industries,  chief 
among  which  are  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cotton  and  silk 
ribbons,  plush,  tobacco  and  steel  goods. 

WERMUND,  an  ancestor  of  the  Mercian  royal  family,  a  son 
of  Mfihtlaeg  and  father  of  Offa.  He  appears  to  have  reigned  in 
Angel,  and  his  story  is  preserved  by  certain  Danish  historians, 
especially  Sazo  Gzammaticus.  Actording  to  these  traditions,  his 
reign  was  long  and  happy,  though  its  prosperity  was  eventually 
marred  by  the  raids  of  a  warlike  king  named  Athislus,  who  slew 
Frowinus,  the  governor  of  Sdileswig,  in  battle.  Frowintu's 
death  was  avenged  by  his  two  sons,  Keto  and  Vi^go,  but  their 
conduct  in  fighting  together  against  a  single  man  was  thought 
to  fonn  a  national  disgrace,  which  was  only  obliterated  by 
the  subsequent  shigle  combat  of  Offa.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Athislus,  though  called  king  of  the  Swedes  by  Saxo,  was 
really  identical  with  the  Eadgils,  lord  of  the  Myrgingas,  men- 
tioned in  Widsith.  As  Eadgils  was  a  contemporary  of  Emsanaric 
(Eormenric),  who  died  about  370,  his  date  would  agree  with  the 
indication  given. by  the  genealogies  which  place  Wermund  nine 
generations  above  Penda.  Frowinus  and  Wigo  are  doubtless  to 
be  identified  with  the  Freawine  and  Wig  who  fiigure  among  the 
ancestors  of  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

For  the  story  of  the  agression  against  Wermund  in  his  later 
jrears,  told  by  the  Danish  historians  and  also  by  the  Vitae  duorum 
Offarum,  see  Ofpa;  also  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Cesta  Danorum,  edited 
\^  A.  Holder,  pp.  105  fT.  (Stniasburg,  1886);  Vitae  duorum  Offarum 
On  Wats's  edition  of  Matthew  Paris,  London,  x6^o).  See  also  H.  M. 
Chadwick,  Origim  of  the  English  Nation  (Cambridge,  1907).  . 

WERNER,  ANTON  ALEXANDER  VON  (1843*  ),  German 
painter,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  on  the  9th  of  May 
<2843.  He  first  studied  pamting  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  pursued 
his  studies  at  Carlsnihe,  and,  having  won  a  travelling  scholarship 
upon  the  exhibition  of  his  early  works,  he  visited  Paris  in  1&67, 
and  afterwards  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  On  his 
return  he  received  several  state  commissions,  and  on  the  out: 
break  of  the  Franco-Prusnan  War  in  .1870  he  was  sent  with  the 
staff  of  the  third  corps  d*arm6e,  and  stayed  in  France  till  the 
dose  of  the  campaign.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  Berlin  Academy,  of  which  he  afterwaixls  became  director. 
Among  bis  more  important  works  must  be  named  "  The  Capitula- 
tion of  Sedan,"  "  Proclamation  of  the  German  Empire  at 
Versailles,"  "  Moltke  before  Paris,"  *'  Moltke  at  VersaiUes," 
"  The  Meeting  of  Bismarck  and  Napoleon  III.,"  "  Christ  and 
,the  Tribute  Money,"  "  WiUiam  I.  visiting  the  Tombs,"  "  The 
Congress  of  Berlin,"  and  some  decorations  executed  in  mosaic 
for  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  Berlin.  Von  Werner's  woric  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  historic  value  of  his  pictures  of  the  events  of 
the  Franco-German  War. 

Sec  KuHSt  far  AUe,  vol.  i. ;  Knackfuas,  KOnstUr-MonographUen, 
Na9« 

WERNER,  ABRAHAH  OOTTLOB  (1750-18x7),  father  of  Ger- 
man geology,  was  born  in  Upper  Lusalia,  Saxony,  on  the  25th 
of  September  1750.  The  family  to  which  he  bebnged  had  been 
engaged  for  several  hundred  years  in  mining  pursuits.  His 
father  was  inspector  of  Count  Solm's  iron-works  at  Wehrau  and 
Lorzendorf,  and  from  young  Werner's  infancy  cultivated  in 
him  a  taste  for  mineials  and  rocks.  The  boy  showed  early 
promise  of  distinction.  He  began  to  collect  specimens  of  stones, 
and  one  of  bis  favourite  employments  was  to  pore  over  the 
pages  of  a  dictionary  of  mining.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  Bunxlau  in  Silesia,  where  he  remained  until  1764, 
when  he  joined  his  father  at  Wehrau  with  the  idea  of  ultimately 
succeeding  him  in  the  post  of  inspector.  When  nineteen  year? 
of  age  (1769)  he  journeyed  to  Freiberg,  where  he  attraacd  the 
notice  of  the  officials,  who  invited  him  to  attend  the  mining 
school  established  two  years  prcxnously.  This  was  the  turning 
point  in  Werner's  career.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
industry  and  by  the  large  amount  of  practical  knowledge  of 
nineraiogy  which  be  acquired.    In  1771  he  repaired  to  the 


university  of  Leipzig  and  went  through  the  usual  curriculum  of 
study,  paying  attention  at  first  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  law, 
but  continuing  to  devote  himself  with  great  ardour  to  minera- 
logical  pursuits.  While  still  a  student  he  wrote  his  first  work 
on  the  external  characters  of  minerals.  Von  den  Uusserlichen 
Kemueicken  der  FossUien  (1774),  which  at  once  gave  him  a 
name  among  the  mineralogists  of  the  day.  In  X775  he  was 
appointed  inspector  m  the  mining  school  and  teacher  of 
mineralogy  at  Freiberg.  To  the  devetopment  of  that  school 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy  he  thence- 
forth, for  about  forty  years,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  active  and 
indefatigable  industry.  From  a  mere  provincial  institution  the 
Freiberg  academy  under  his  care  rose  to  be  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  scientific  light  in  Europe,  to  which  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  flocked  to  listen  to  his  eloquent  teaching. 
He  wrote  but  Uttle,  and  though  he  elaborated  a  complete  system 
of  geognosy  and  mineralogy  he  never  could  be  induced  to  publish 
it.  From  the  notes  of  his  pupils,  however,  the  general  purport 
of  his  teaching  was  well  known,  and  it  widely  influenced  the 
science  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Freiberg  on  the  30th  of  June 
18x7. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Werner's  teaching  was  the 
care  with  which  he  taught  lithology  and  the  succession  of  geological 
formation ;  a  subject  to  which  he  applied  the  name  geognosy.  His 
views  on  a  definite  geological  succession  were  inspired  by  the  works 
of  J.  G.  Lehmann  and  G.  C.  Fuchscl  (1722-17735.  He  showed  that 
the  rocks  of  the  earth  are  not  disposed  at  random,  but  follow  each 
other  in  a  certain  definite  order.  Unfortunately  he  had  never 
enlarged  his  experience  by  travel,  and  the  sequence  of  rock-masses 
which  he  had  recognized  in  Saxony  was  believed  by  him  to  be  of 
universal  application  (see  his  Kuree  Klassijikation  und  Besckreihtng 
der  versehiedenen  Cebirgsarten,  1787).  He  taueht  that  the  rocks  were 
the  precipitates  of  a  primeval  ocean,  and  lollowed  each  other  in 
successive  deposits  of  world-wide  extent.  Volcanoes  were  regarded 
by  him  as  abnormal  phenomena,  probably  due  to  the  combustion 
of  subterranean  beds  of  coal.  Basalt  and  similar  rocks,  which  even 
then  were  recognized  by  other  observers  as  of  igneous  origin,  were 
believed  by  him  to  be  water-formed  accumulations  of  the  same 
ancient  ocean.  Hence  arose  one  of  the  great  historical  controversies 
of  geology.  Werner's  followers  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  aqueous 
origin  of  rocks,  and  were  known  as  Neptunists;  their  opponents, 
who  recognised  the  important  part  taken  in  the  construction  of  the 
earth's  crust  by  subterranean  heat,  were  styled  Vulcanists.  R. 
Jameson,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  British  pupils,  was  for  many 
years  an  ardent  teacher  of  the  Wcrnerian  doctrines.  Though  much 
of  Werner's  theoretical  work  was  erroneous,  science  is  indebted  to 
him  for  so  clearly  demonstrating  the  chronological  succession  of 
rocks,  for  the  enthusiastic  zeal  which  he  infused  into  hie  pupils, 
and  for  the  impulse  which  he  thereby  gave  to  the  study  of  geology. 

See  S.  G.  Frisch,  LebensbfSckreibungA.  C.  Werners  (Leipzig,  1825} ; 
Cuvter,  Eloge  de  Werner;  Lyell,  Principles  ef  Geology;  and  Sir  A. 
Geikie,  Founders  of  Geology  (1897-;  and  ed.,  1906). 

WERNER,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG  ZACHARIAS  (176ft- 
X823),  German  poet,  dramatist  and  preacher,  was  bom  on  the 
x8th  of  November  1768  at  KOnigsberg  in  Prussia.  From  his 
mother,  who  died  a  religious  maniac,  Werner  inherited  a  weak 
and  unbalanced  nature,  which  his  education  did  nothing  to 
correct.  At  the  university  of  his  native  place  he  studied  law; 
but  Rousseau  and  Rousseau's  German  disciples  were  the  in- 
fluences that  shaped  his  view  of  life.  For  years  he  oscillated 
violently  between  aspirations  towards  the  state  of  nature, 
which  betrayed  him  into  a  series  of  rash  and  unhappy  marriages, 
and  a  sentimental  admiration — ^in  common  with  so  many  of 
the  Romanticists— for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
ended  in  18 11  in  his  conversion.  Werner's  talent  was  early 
recognized  and  obtained  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  character,  a 
small  government  post  at  Warsaw,  which  he  exchanged  after- 
wards for  one  at  Bcritn.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  by 
correspondence,  he  got  into  touch  with  many  of  the  men  most 
eminent  in  literature  at  the  time;  and  succeeded  in  having 
his  plays  put  on  the  stage,  where  they  met  with  much  success. 
In  1814  he  was  ordained  priest,  and,  exchanging  the  pen  for  the 
pulpit,  became  a  popular  preacher  at  Vienna,  where,  during 
the  famous  congress  of  1814,  his  eloquent  but  fanatical  sermons 
were  listened  to  by  crowded  congregations.  He  died  at  Vienna 
on  the  17th  of  January  1823. 

Werner  was  the  only  dramatist  of  the  Romantic  movement 
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who^~thaiiks  to  the  influence  of  Schillei^-wtft  able  to  sub- 
ordinate his  exuberant  Imagination  to  the  practical  needs  of 
the  suge.  His  first  tragedy,  Die  Sdkne  des  Tals  (1803-1804), 
Is  in  two  parts,  and  it  was  fo41owed  by  Das  Kretts  an  der  OUsee 
(1806).  More  important  Is  the  Reformation  drama  Martin 
Lutker,  Oder  die  Weihe  der  Kraft  (1807),  which,  after  his  con- 
version to  Catholicism,  Werner  recanted  in  a  poem  Weike  der 
Unkrafi  (1813).  His  powerful  one-act  tralcedy,  Der  vierund- 
twamigste  Februar  (18x5,  but  performed  x8io),  was  the  first 
of  the  so-called  "  fate  tragedies."  AUila  (x8o8),  Wanda  (18x0) 
and  Die  Mutter  der  Makkabder  (xSso)  show  a  falUng-off  in 

Werner's  powers. 

Z.  Werner's  Theater  was  first  collected  (without  the  author's 
consent)  in  6  vols.  (1816-1818):  AusgevahlU  Sckriflen  (15  vols., 
1840-1841),  with  a  biography  by  K.  J.  Schfltz.  See  also  J.  E. 
Hitzig.  L^€nsttbriss  F.  L.  Z.  Werners  (1823);  H.  DQntzcr,  Zxoei 
BekehrU  (1873);  J.  Minor,  Die  SckicksalsiragOdie  in  ikren  Haupt- 
pertrdem  (1883)  and  the  same  author's  volume,  Das  Schicksalsdrama 
(in  KQrschner^s  Deutsche  NationaUiteratur,  voL  151,  X884):  F. 
PoppenberK,  Zacharias  Werner  (1893). 

WERNIGERODE,  a  town  ot  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  13  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Halberstadt,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Holzemmc,  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  Harz 
Mountains.  Pop.  (1905)  13,137.  It  contains  several  interesting 
Gothic  buildings,  including  a  fine  town  hall  with  a  timber  facade 
of.  1498.  Some  of  the  quaint  old  houses  which  have  escaped 
the  numerous  fires  that  have  visited  the  town  are  elaborately 
adorned  with  wood-carving.  The  gymnasium,  occupying  a 
modem  Gothic  building,  is  the  successor  of  an  ancient  grammar- 
school,  which  existed  until  X825.  Brandy,  cigars  and  dye- 
stuffs  are  among  the  manufactures  of  the  place.  Above  the 
town  rises  the  chftteau  of  the  prince  of  Stolberg-Wemigerode. 
A  pavilion  in  the  park  contains  the  library  of  1x7,000  volumes, 
the  chief  feature  in  which  is  the  collection  of  over  3000  Bibles 
and  over  5000  volumes  of  hymnology.  Wemigerodc  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  {Grafschafl)  of  Stolberg-Wemigerode,  which 
has  an  extent  of  107  sq.  m.,  and  includes  the  Brocken  within 
its  limits. 

The  counts  of  Wemigerode,  who  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  xath  century,  were  successively  vassals  of  the  margraves 
of  Brandenburg  (x268),  and  the  archbishops  of  Magdcbuig 
(1381).  On  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  1429  the  county 
feU  to  the  counts  of  Slolberg,  who  founded  the  Stolljerg- 
Wemigerodc  branch  in  1645.  The  latter  surrendered  its  military 
and  fiscal  independence  to  Prussia  in  17 14,  but  retained  some 
of  its  sovereign  rights  till  1876.  The  counts  were  raised  to 
princely  rank  in  1800. 

Sec  Fdrstemann,  Die  CfSflick'Stolherfjische  BiUiolhek  in  Wemigt' 
rode  (Nordhauscn.  18G6),  and  G.  Sommcr.  Die  Crafuhafl  Wemi- 
gerode  (HaUe,  1883}. 

WERTH  [Weert],  JOHANN.  Count  von  (c.  i  595-1652), 
German  general  of  cavalry  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  bora 
between  r59o  and  1600  at  Btittgcn  in  the  duchy  of  Jillich.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  numerous  class  of  the  lesser  nobility, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  left  home  to  follow  the  career  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune  in  the  Walloon  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  service.  In 
1622,  at  the  taking  of  Jiilich,  he  won  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  served  as  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Bavarian 
army  in  1630.  He  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment,  both 
titular  and  effective,  in  1632,  and  in  1633  and  1634  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  reputation  as  a  swift  and  terrible  leader  of 
cavalry  forays.  His  services  were  even  more  conspicuous  in  the 
great  pitched  battle  of  N6rdlingen  (1634),  after  which  the  emperor 
made  him  a  Freiherr  of  the  Empire,  and  the  dector  of  Bavaria 
gave  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal.  About  this  time  he 
armed  his  regiment  with  the  musket  as  well  as  the  sword.  In 
1635  and  1636  his  forays  extended  into  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg, 
after  which  he  projected  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Starting  in  July  1636,  from  the  country  of  the  lower  Mcusc,  he 
raided  far  and  wide,  and  even  urged  the  cardinal  infante,  who 
commanded  in  chief,  to  "  plant  the  double  eagle  on  the  Louvre." 
Though  this  was  not  attempted,  Werth's  horsemen  appeared 
at  St  Denis  before  the  uprising  of  the  French  national  spirit  in 
the  abapa  of  aa  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  at  Compidgne  forced 


the  invadeis  to  retire  whence  they  had  come.    The  memoiy 

of  this  raid  lasted  long,  and  the  name  of  "  Jean  de  Wert"  figme? 

in  folk-songs  and  serves  as  a  bogey  to  quiet  unruly  diildxen.    Is 

1637  Werth  was  once  more  in  the  Rhine  valley,  destroying 

convoys,  relieving  besieged  towns  and  surprising  the  enemy's 

camps.    In  February  X638  he  defeated  the  Weimar  troops  in 

an  engagement  at  Rheinfelden,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  made 

prisoner  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar.    His  hopes  of  being 

exchanged  for  the  Swedish  marshal  Horn  were  disappointed, 

for  Bernhard  had  to  deliver  up  his  captive  to  the  French.    The 

terrible  Jean  de  Wert  was  brought  to  Paris,  amidst  great  rejoio* 

ings  from  the  country  people.    He  was  licoized  by  the  society 

of  the  capital,  visited  in  prison  by  hi^  ladies,  wbo  marvelled 

at  his  powers  of  drinking  and  his  devotion  to  tobacco.    So  light 

was  his  captivity  that  he  said  that  nothing  bound  him  but  his 

word  of  honour.    However,  he  looked  forward  with  aiudety 

for  his  rdease,  which  was  delayed  until  March  1642  because  the 

imperial  government  feared  to  see  Horn  at  the  head  of  the 

Swedish  army  and  would  not  allow  an  exchange. 

When  at  last  he  reappeared  in  the  field  it  was  as  general  of 

cavalry  jn  the  imperial  and  Bavarian  and  Cologne  services. 

His  first  campaign  against  the  French  marshal  Gu6briant  was 

uneventful,  but  his  second  (1643)  in  wbidi  0>unt  Mercy  was  his 

commander-in-chief,  ended  with  the  victory  of  TUttlingen,  a 

surprise  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  Werth  naturally  played  the 

leading  part.    In  X644  be  was  in  the  lower  Rhine  country,  but 

he  returned  to  Mercy's  headquarters  in  time  to  take  a  brilliant 

share  in  the  battle  of  Freiburg.    In  the  following  year  his 

resolution  and  bravery,  and  ^so  his  uncontrolled  rashness, 

played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  deciding  the  day  at  the 

second  battle  of  N5rdlingen.    Mercy  was  kilted  in  this  action, 

and  Werlh  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  defeated  aimy, 

but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  Field-marshal  Gdeen.    Johaim 

von  Werth  was  disappointed,  but  remained  thoroughly  loyal 

to  his  soldierly  code  of  honour,  and  found  an  outlet  for  his  anger 

in  renewed  military  activity.    In  1647  differences  arose  between 

the  elector  and  the  emperor  as  to  the  allegiance  due  from  the 

Bavarian  troops,  in  which,  after  long  hesitation,  Werth,  fearing 

that  the  cause  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Catholic  religion  would 

be  ruined  if  the  elector  resumed  control  of  the  troops,  attempted 

to  take  his  men  over  the  Austrian  border.    But  they  refused  to 

follow,  and  escaping  with  great  difficulty  from  the  electoral 

vengeance  Werth  found  a  refuge  in  Austria.    The  emperor  was 

gratefid  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  ordered  the  electcnr  to 

rescind  his  ban,  and  made  Werth  a  count.    The  last  campaign 

of  the  war  (1648)  was  uneventful,  and  shortly  after  its  dose 

he  retired  to  live  on  the  estates  which  he  had  bought  in  the  course 

of  his  career,  and  on  one  of  these,  Benatck  near  ROniggrtts, 

he  died  on  the  x 6th  of  January  1652. 

Sec  Iters  by  F.  W.  Barthold  (Berlin,  1826),  W.  von  Jaoko  (Vienna, 
1874},  F.  Tcichcr  (Augsbuig,  1877). 

WERWOLF  (from  A.S.  wer;  cf.  Lat.  pi!r,  man;  and  wolf; 
or,  according  to  a  later  suggestion,  from  O.H.G.  tc«n',  wear, 
s.e.  wearer  of  the  wolf-skin),  a  man  transformed  temporarily 
or  permanently  into  a  wolf.  The  belief  in. the  possibility  oif 
such  a  change  is  a  special  phase  of  the  general  doctriiiie  of  lycan- 
thropy  (9.V.).  In  the  European  history  of  this  singular  belief, 
wolf  transformations  appear  as  by  far  the  most  prominent  and 
most  frequently  recurring  instances  of  alleged  metamorphosis, 
and  consequently  in  most  European  languages  the  terms  expres- 
sive of  the  belief  have  a  spcdal  reference  to  the  wolf.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  found  in  the  Gr.  XuK&uBpufjmSi  Russian 
volkodldk,  Eng. "  werwolf,"  Gcr.  wdkrmtf,  Fr  toup-garou.  More 
general  terms  (e.g.  Lat.,  vcrsipdlis;  RuSs.,  (^foroten;  O.  Korse, 
kamrammri  Eng.  *'  turnskin,"  *'  turncoat  ")  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  furnish  some  evidence  that  the  class  of  animate 
into  which  metamorphosis  was  possible  was  not  viewed  as  a 
restricted  one.  But  throughout  the  greater  part  .of  Europe  the 
werwolf  is  preferred;  there  are  old  traditions  of  his  existence  in 
England,  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland;  in  southern  France,  Germany, 
Lithuania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bohemia,  Poland  and  Russia  he 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  extinct  now;  in  Deiuaarkf  Sweden, 
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Norway  tnd  IceUud  tlie  bear  competes  with  the  wdf  for  pre^ 
eminence. 

In  Greek  mythology  the  story  of  Lycaon  suppliet  the  most 
familiar  instance  of  the  werwolf.  According  to  one  form  of  it 
Lycaon  was  transformed  into  a  wolf  as  a  result  of  eating  human 
fieshj  one  of  those  who  were  present  at  periodical  saaifice  on 
Mount  Lycaon  was  said  to  suffer  a  similar  fate.  Pliny » quoting 
Euanthes,  tells  us  (Hisi.  Nat,  viiL  a  3)  that  a  man  of  the  family 
of  Antaeus  was  selected  by  lot  and  brought  to  a  lake  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  hung  his  dothhig  on  an  ash  and  swam  across.  This 
resulted  in  his  being  transformed  into  a  wolf,  and  he  wandered 
in  this  shape  nine  years.  Then,  if  he  had  attacked  no  human 
being,  he  was  at  h'berty  to  swim  back  and  resume  his  former 
shape.  Probably  the  two  stories  are  identical,  though  we  hear 
nothing  of  participation  in  the  Lycaean  sacrifice  by  the  descend- 
ant of  Antaeus.  Herodotus  (iv.  105)  tells  us  that  the  Neuri, 
a  tribe  of  eastern  Europe,  were  annually  transformed  for  a  few 
days,  and  Virgil  {Ed.  viii.  98)  is  familiar  with  transformation  of 
human  bemgs  into  wolves. 

There  are  women,  so  the  Armenian  bdief  runs,  who  m  con- 
sequence of  deadly  sins  are  condemned  to  pass  seven  years  in  the 
form  of  a  wolf.  A  spirit  comes  to  such  a  woman  and  brings 
her  a  wolf's  skin.  He  orders  her  to  put  it  on,  and  no  sooner  has 
she  done  this  than  the  most  frightful  wolfish  cravings  make  their 
appearance  and  soon  get  the  upper  hand.  Her  better  nature 
conquered,  she  makes  a  meal  of  her  own  children,  one  by  one, 
then  of  her  relatives'  children  aorording  to  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship, and  finally  the  children  of  strangers  begin  to  fall  a  prey  to 
her.  She  wanders  forth  only  at  night,  and  doors  and  locks 
spring  open  at  her  approach.  When  morning  draws  near  she 
returns  to  human  form  and  removes  her  woU  skin.  In  these 
cases  the  transformation  was  involuntary  or  virtually  so.  But 
side  by  side  with  this  belief  in  involimtary  metamorphosis,  we 
find  the  belief  that  human  beings  can  change  themselves  into 
animals  at  will  and  then  resume  their  own  form. 

The  expedients  supposed  to  be  adopted  for  effecting  change  of 
shape  may  here  be  noticed.  One  of  the  simplest  apparently  was  the 
removal  of  clothing,  and  in  particular  of  a  girdle  of  human  skin,  or 
the  putting  on  of  such  a  g^dle — more  commonly  the  putting  on  of 
a  girdle  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  whose  form  was  to  be  assumed. 
This  last  device  is  doubtless  a  substitute  for  the  assumption  of 
an  entire  animal  skin,  which  also  is  frequently  found.  In  other 
cases  the  body  is  rubbed  with  a  magic  salve.  To  drink  water 
out  of  the  footprint  of  the  animal  in  question,  to  partake  of  its 
brains,  to  drink  of  certain  enchanted  streams,  were  also  con- 
sidered effectual  modes  of  accomplishing  metamorphosis.  Olaus 
Magnus  says  that  the  Livonian  werwolves  were  initiated  by 
draining  a  cup  of  beer  specially  prepared,  and  repeating  a  set 
formula.  Ralston  in  his  Songs  of  the  Russian  People  gives  the 
form  of  incantation  still  familiar  in  Russia.  Various  expedients 
also  existed  for  removing  the  beast-shape.  The  simplest  was 
the  act  of  the  enchanter  (operating  cither  on  himself  or  on  a 
victim);  another  was  .the  removal  of  the  animal  g^dle.  To 
kneel  in  one  spot  for  a  hundred  years,  to  be  reproached  with 
being  a  werwolf,  to  be  saluted  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or 
addressed  thrice  by  baptismal  name,  to  be  struck  three  blows 
on  the  forehead  with  a  knife,  or  to  have  at  least  three  drops  of 
bkwd  drawn  were  also  effectual  cures.  In  other  cases  the 
transformation  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  Satanic 
agency  voluntarily  submitted  to,  and  that  for  the  most  loathsome 
ends,  in  particulu  for  the  gratification  of  a  craving  for  human 
flesh.  "  The  werwolves,"  writes  Richard  Verstegan  (RestUulion 
pf  Decayed  Inteliifenee,  1628),  **  are certayne  sorcerers,  who  having 
annoynted  their  bodies  with  an  oyntment  which  they  make  by 
the  instinct  of  the  deviH,  and  putting  on  a  certayne  inchaunted 
girdle,  doe  not  ondy  unto  the  view  of  others  seeme  as  wolves, 
but  to  their  owne  thinking  have  both  the  shape  and  nature  of 
wolves,  so  long  as  they  weare  the  said  girdle.  And  they  do 
diq>ose  themselves  as  very  wolves,  in  wourrying  and  killing,  and 
most  of  humane  creatures."  Such  were  the  views  about  lycan- 
thropy  current  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  when 
Verstegan  wrote.  France  In  particular  seems  to  have  been 
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infested  with  werwolves  daring  the  x6th  century,  and  the 
consequent  trials  were  very  numerous.  In  some  of  the  rasfn 
e.g.  those  of  the  GandiUon  family  in  the  Jura,  the  tailor  of 
ChAlons  and  Roulet  in  Angers,  all  occurring  in  the  year  1508, 
— there  was  clear  evidence  against  the  accused  of  murder  and 
cannibalism,  but  none  of  association  with  wolves;  in  other 
cases,  as  that  of  Gilles  Gamier  m  IMle  in  1573,  there  was  dear 
evidence  against  some  wolf,  but  none  against  the  accused; 
in  all  the  cases,  with  hardly  an  exception,  there  was  that  extra- 
ordinary readiness  in  the  accused  to  confess  and  even  to  give 
drcumstantial  details  of  the  metamorphosis,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  inexplicable  concomitants  of  medieval  witchcraft.  Yet, 
while  this  lycanlhropy  fever,  both  of  suspectois  and  pf  suspected, 
was  at  its  hdght,  it  was  dedded  in  the  case  of  jean  Grenier 
at  Bordeaux,  in  1603,  that  lycanthropy  was  nothing  more  than 
an  insane  delusion.  From  this  time  the  loup-garou  gradually 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  heretic,  and  fell  back  into 
his  pre-Christianic  position  of  being  simply  a  "  man-woLf-fiend," 
as  which  be  still  survives  among  the  French  peasantry.  In 
Prussia,  Livonia  and  Lithuania,  according  to  the  bishops  Claus 
Magnus  and  Majolus,  the  werwolves  were  in  the  x6th  century 
far  more  destructive  than  "  true  and  natural  wolves,"  and  their 
heterodoxy  appears  from  the  assertion  that  they  formed  "  an 
accursed  college  "  of  those  "  desirous  of  innovations  contrary  to 
the  divine  law."  In  England,  however,  where  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  the  punishment  of  witchcraft  was  still 
zealously  prosecuted  by  James  L,  the  wolf  had  been  so  long 
extinct  that  that  pious  monarch  was  himself  able  {DemonoUtgie, 
lib.  iii.)  to  regard  "  warwoolfes  "  as  victims  of  ddusion  induced 
by  "  a  naturaU  superabundance  of  melancholie."  Only  small 
creatures,  such  as  the  cat,  the  hare  and  the  weasd,  remained  for 
the  malignant  sorcerer  to  transform  himself  into;  but  he  was 
firmly  bdieved  to  avail  himself  of  these  agendes.  Belief  in 
witch-animals  still  survives  among  the  uneducated  classes  in 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  werwolves  of  the  Christian  dispensation  were  not,  however, 
all  heretics,  all  viciously  disposed  towards  mankind.  "  According 
to  Baronius,  in  the  year  6x7,  a  number  of  wolves  presented 
themselves  at  a  monastery,  and  tore  in  pieces  several  friars 
who  entertained  heretical  opinions.  The  wolves  sent  by  God 
tore  the  sacrilegious  thieves  of  the  army  of  Francesco  Maria, 
duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  come  to  sack  the  treasure  of  the  holy 
house  of  Loreto.  A  wolf  guarded  and  defended  from  the  wild 
beasts  the  head  of  St  Edmund  the  martyr,  king  of  England. 
St  Oddo,  abbot  of  Guny,  assailed  in  a  pUgrimage  by  foxes, 
was  delivered  and  escorted  by  a  wolf"  (A.  de  Gubematis, 
Zoological  Mythology,  1872,  vol.  ii.  p.  145).  Many  of  the  wer- 
wolves were  most  innocent  and  God-fearing  persons,  who  suffered 
through  the  witchcraft  of  others,  or  simply  from  an  unhappy 
fate,  and  who  as  wolves  behaved  in  a  trxily  touching  fashion, 
fawning  upon  and  protecting  their  benefactors.  Of  this  sort 
were  the  "  Bisdaveret "  in  Marie  de  France's  poem  {c.  1200), 
the  hero  of  "  William  and  the  Were-wolf "  (translated  from 
French  into  English  about  2350),  and  the  numerous  princes 
and  princesses,  knights  and  ladies,  who  appear  temporarily 
in  beast  form  in  the  MSrcken  of  the  Aryan  nations  generaUy. 
Nay,  the  power  of  transforming  others  into  wild  beasts  was 
attributed  not  only  to  malignant  sorcerers,  but  also  to  Christian 
saints.  "  Omnes  angeli,  boni  et  mali,  ex  virtute  naturali  habent 
potestateni  transmutandi  corpora  nostra,"  was  the  dictum  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas.  St  Patrick  transformed  Vereticus,  king  of 
Wales,  Into  a  wolf;  and  St  Natalis  cursed  an  illustrious  Irish 
family,  with  the  result  that  each  member  of  it  was  doomed  to 
be  a  wolf  for  seven  years.  In  other  tales  the  divine  agency  is 
still  more  direct,  while  in  Russia,  again,  men  are  supposed  to 
become  werwolves  through  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  devil. 

LiTBRATURB. — In  the  numerous  medieval  works  directed  to  the 
study  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  the  contemporaneous  phases  of 
lycanthropy  occupy  a  prominent  place.  In  addition  to  the  authors 
who  have  heen  alreaoy  mentioned,  the  following  may  be  named 
as  giving  special  attention  to  this  subject:  Wier,  De  pruestigiis 
daemonum  (Amsterdam,  1563);  Bodin,  Dimonomanie  dei  sorcters 
(Paris,  1580);  Boguet,  Discours  des  soreiers  (Lyons,  2od  ed.  1608); 
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Lancre,  Tableau  de  Vinconstanee  de  tnawais  angts  (Paris,  1613); 
Psellus,  De  operatione  daemonum'  (Paris,  1615} ;  see  also  Glanvil, 
SnddiKismus  triumpfuUuSt  for  the  English  equivalents  of  lycan- 
thropy.  Treatises  solely  confined  to  lycanthropy  are  rare  both  in 
medieval  and  in  modem  times;  but  a  few  are  well  known,  at,  for 
instance,  those  of  Bourquelot  and  Nynauld,  De  la  lycanthropie 
(Paris,  1615).  See  also  Leubuscher.  Uber  die  Weluvfdlje  liSy>) ; 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythoiotie,  d.  ii.  and  iii.;  Hertz,  Der  Werwdf 
(Stuttgart,  1862);  Baring  Gould,  The  Booh  of  Were-ioohes  (London, 
1 865;.  Also  the  bibliography  to  Lycanthropy,  and  Andree,  Ethno- 
traphische  ParaUeUn^  itt  aeries,  62-80;  Tylor,  JPrimilne  Culture,  i.; 
P.  bebillot.  Traditions  de  la  Haute-Bretagne,  i.  289. 

(N.W.T.;J.F.M*L.) 

WESBL.  JORANH  RUCHRAT  VGH  (d.  1481),  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Oberwesel  early  in  the  x  5th  century.  He 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  humanist  move- 
ment in  Germany,  and  to  have  had  some  intercourse  and  em- 
pathy with  the  leaders  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.  Erfurt 
was  in  his  day  the  headquarters  of  a  humanism  which  was 
both  devout  and  opposed  to  the  realist  metapbysic  and  the 
Thomist  theology  which  prevailed  in  the  universities  of  Cologne 
and  Heidelberg.  Wesel  was  one  of  the  professors  at  Erfurt 
between  T445  and  2456,  and  was  vice-rector  in  1458.  In  1460 
be  was  appointed  preacher  at  Mainz,  in  1462  at  Worms,  and 
to  1479,  w^cn  an  old  and  worn-out  man,  be  was  brought  before 
the  Dominican  inquisitor  Gerhard  Elten  of  Cologne.  The  charges 
brought  against  him  took  a  theological  turn,  though  they  were 
probably  prompted  by  dislike  of  his  philosophical  views.  They 
were  chiefly  based  on  a  treatise,  De  indulgentiis,  which  he  had 
composed  while  at  Erfurt  twenty-five  years  before.  He  had 
also  written  De  potestate  eccksiastica.  He  died  under  sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Augustinian  convent  in  Mainz  in  1481. 
:  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  theological 
position  of  Wesel.  Ullmann  claims  him  as  a  "  reformer  before 
th«  Reformation/'  but,  while  he  mastered  the  formal  principle 
of  Protestantism,  that  scripture  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  that  he  had  that  experimental  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Reformation  theology. 
He  held  that  Christ  is  men's  righteousness  in  so  far  as  they  are 
guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  love  towards  God  is  shed 
abroad  bi  their  hearts,  which  dearly  shows  that  he  held  the 
medieval  idea  that  justification  is  an  habitual  grace  implanted 
in  men  by  the  gracious  act  of  (kxL  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
protested  against  certain  medieval  ecclesiastical  ideas  which 
he  held  to  be  excrescences  erroneously  grafted  on  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  He  objected  to  the  whole  system  of  indulg- 
ences; he  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  on  the  ground 
that  the  church  contains  within  it  sinners  as  well  as  saints; 
be  insisted  that  papal  authority  could  be  upheld  only  when  the 
pope  remained  true  to  the  evangel;  and  he  held  that  a  sharp 
distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  ecclesiastical  sentences 
and  punishments,  and  the  judgments  of  God. 

The  best  account  of  Wesel  u  to  be  found  in  K.  UUmann's  Reformers 
before  the  Reformation.  His  tract  on  Indulgences  is  published  in 
Watch's  ilonumenta  Medii  Aevi,  vol.  i.,  while  a  report  of  his  trial 
is  given  in  Ortuin  Grttius'a  Fasciculus  rerum  ex^eiendarum  el 
fugtendarum  (ed.  by  Browne,  London,  1690),  ana  d'Argentr^'s 
Cdlectio  judictorum  de  uovis  erroribus  (Paris,  1738).  See  also  Otto 
Clemen's  art.  in  Hcrzog-Hauck's  Realencyhlopdaie  jOr  prot.  Theologie 
wed  Kirche  (3rd  ed.,  Leipzig.  1908),  xxL  127. 

WESKU  a  fortress  town  of  Ckmiany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Lippe, 
46  m.  S  W.  of  MUnster  and  35  m.  N.W.  of  Duisbuxg.  Pop.(x905) 
33*337  (43%  Protesunts),  including  a  considerable  garrison. 
There  is  a  junction  of  five  railway  lines,  and  the  Rhine  is  crossed 
by  a  large  railway  bridge  and  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  inner 
line  of  fortifications  was  razed  in  1890,  and  the  defenmve  woriu 
now  consist  only  of  the  dtadel  and  three  detached  forts,  one  of 
which,  Fort  BlQcher,  serves  as  a  UU-de-potU  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Wesel  contains  some  quaint  old  houses,  and  a  town 
hall,  dating  from  1396,  with  an  elaborate  facade,  and  containing 
a  valuable  collection  of  old  silver  plate.  The  laige  Protestant 
church  of  St  Willibrord  has  a  choir,  built  1434-1536,  which  is 
one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  structures  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  a 
modem  nave  (1SS3-96).    The  Mathena  church  dates  from 


1429-X477.  Th^  two  Roman  Catholic  churches^  the  castle, 
now  the  commandant's  house  (built  in  1417),  the  Berliner  Tor^ 
Beriin  gate — (built  in  1732  and  recently  restored),  the  Lower- 
Rhenish  museum  of  antiquities  and  the  modem  gymnasium 
and  militaiy  hospital,  are  among  the  other  chief  buildings.  Wesd 
carries  on  a  oonsidenble  trade  in  grain,  timber,  colonial  goods, 
tobacco,  &&,  facilitated  by  new  harbour  accommodation  and 
wharves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lippe.  It  has  manufactures  of 
wire,  leaden  pipes  and  other  metal  goods,  cement,  sugar,  &c. 

Wesel,  formerly  known  as  LippemQnde,  was  one  of  the  points 
from  which  Charlemagne  directed  his  operations  against  the 
heathen  Saxons.  Incorporated  in  1241,  it  became  a  flourishing 
oommejdal  town,  and  though  repeatedly  subject  to  the  counts 
of  Qeves,  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  aod  as  late 
as  1531  a  free  imperial  dty.  It  wasoccupied  by  the  Spaniards  in 
x6i4,  by  the  Dutch  in  2629,  by  the  French  in  1672,  also  during 
the  Seven  Yeats'  War,  and  in  1805,  and  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in 
1814.  A  monument  outside.the  town  commemorates  eleven  of 
Ferdinand  von  Schili's  officers  who  were  shot  here  on  the  x6tli 
of  September  1809  after  thdr  unsuccessful  attempt  at  Stralsund. 
Wesd  is  occasionally  q)oken  of  as  Unterwesel,  to  distinguish 
it   from   Oberwesd,   a   small   town   on   the   Rhine,   above 

St  Goar.- 

See  Ganteswdler.  Chronih  der  Sladt  Wesd  (Wesel,  l88l)t  ana 
Rcinhold,  Verfassungsgeuhichte  Wesels  (Breslau.  1888). 

WESER  (O.  Ger.  Visuracha,  Wisura,  Lat.  Visurg^),  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Germany,  formed  by  the  union  ci  the 
Werra  and  the  Fulda  at  Mttnden,  in  the  Prussian  pro^ce  of 
Hanover,  flowing  generally  north  and  entering  the  North  Sea 
below  Bremerhaven,  between  Jade  Bay  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Elbe.  The  mouth  is  170  m.  from  MOnden,  but  the  winding 
course  of  the  river  is  270  m.  long;  if  the  measurement  be  made 
from  the  source  of  the  Werra,  in  the  ThQringer  Wald,  the  total 
length  of  the  stream  is  440  m.  At  Mflnden  the  river  surface  is 
380  ft.  above  sea-level;  the  most  rapid  fall  in  its  course  is  be- 
tween Karlshafen  and  Minden  in  Westphalia.  Neariy  the  entire 
course  of  the  Weser  lies  in  Prussia,  but  it  also  toudies  part  of 
Brunswick  and  Lippe,  and  after  flowing  throiiigh  Bremen  expands 
into  an  estuazy  separating  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  from  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hanover.  Between  Mflnden  and  Minden 
its  course  lies  through  a  picturesque  valley  flanked  by  irregular 
and  disjointed  ranges  of  hills  (Reinhardswald,  Sollinger  Wald, 
Weser  Hills,  &c.);  but  after  it  emerges  from  these  mountains 
by  the  narrow  pass  called  the  "  Porta  Westfalica,"  near 
Minden,  its  banks  become  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  varies  from  xio  yds.  at  MUnden  to  220  yds.  at 
Minden,  250  yds.  at  Bremen,  i^  m.  at  Elsfleth  and  7)  m.  at  its 
entrance  into  the  sea. 

The  Weser  on  the  whole  Is  shallow,  and  navigation  above  Bremen 
is  sometimes  interrupted  bv  drought.  Until  1894  the  fainrav  np^  to 
Bremen  had  a  minimum  oepth  of  little  over  8  ft.;  thereafter  im- 
portant worics  were  undertaken,  the  minimum  depth  was  made  18  ft., 
and  the  importance  of  Bremen  as  a  port  was  greatly  enhanced. 
Boats  of  350  tons  can  ascend  ecnerany  as  far  as  NlQnden.  A  s>'stcm 
of  waterways  (the  Geeste  ana  Hadelncr  canals,  meetine  one  another 
at  Bederkfsa)  connects  the  estuary  of  the  Weser  with  that  of  the 
Elbe;  a  canal  between  the  Hunte  and  the  Leda  givea  connexion 
with  the  Ems.  On  the  upper  Weser  (above  Bremen)  the  navigation, 
which  is  interrupted  by  occasional  rapids,  is  assisted  by  locks  and 
wdrs.  The  prindpal  tributaries  oh  the  rieht  are  the  Allor,  WOmme, 
Drepte,  Lune  and  Geeste,  and  on  the  Idt  the  Diemd,  Netlie,  Emoicr, 
Werra,  Aue  and  Hunte.  The  Werra  and  Fulda  are  both  naxngable 
when  they  unite  to  form  the  Weser,  the  Fulda  bdng  canalized 
between  Cassel  and  the  town  of  Fulda  for  a  distance  of  XTl  m.;  the 
Allcr,  WQmme,  Geeste  and  Hunte  are  also  navigable.  Bdow  the 
junction  of  the  Hunte  the  Weser,  hitherto  a  sin|[le  stream,  b  divided 
mtoaevetal  channels  by  islands.  The  Weser  drams  a  basin  estimated 
at  18,530  sq.  m. 

The  navigation  of  the  Weser  was  long  hampered  by  the  various 
and  vexatious  daims  and  rights  of  the  different  autes  through 
whose  territories  it  ran.  Before  1866  the  joint  stream,  indnding 
the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  changed  its  ruler  no  less  than  thirty-five 
times  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  1823,  however,  a  treaty  was  made 
establishing  a  ued  toll  and  a  uniform  system  of  management ;  this 
was  further  improved  in  1856  and  18^;  and  when  Prussia  took 
possession  of  Hanover  and  Hesse-Nassau  m  1866  the  chid  diflficttltica 
in  the  way  of  oivanizinethe  river-trade  disai^)earQd.  The  prindpal 
town  on  the  Weser  is  Bremen.    Other  towns  past  which  it  flows 
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BUYtFAMlLT).  The  WnlerruiiDj'iprang  from  Welswe, 
near  WtUi  in  Somerset.  Tbea  pedigm  bu  b«ii  traced  bick 
to  Gay,  wham  AilwlsUa  made  a  ihuie  sbout  qjS.  One  bnuch 
of  tbc  [amlly  KtUfd  in  Inland.  Sic  Hccbnl  Wotlcx  ot  West- 
leigh,  Devon,  matrled  Eliubelh  Wellesley  oF  Dlngan  In  Ireland. 
Tbeir  (bird  ion,  Baitholomew,  studied  bolb  mcdiciue  and  theo- 
logy at  Oifotd,  and,  in  1610,  married  Iba  daugbtec  of  Sir  Heciy 
CoUcy  ot  Kildorc.  In  iddo  he  held  the  Tcciorjei  ot  CalhentoD 
and  Cbarmoulh  In  Dorset  valued  si  £3;,  tea.  per  annum.  He 
vai  ejected  in  16S]  and  gained  hii  living  ai  1  doctor.  He  nu 
buried  at  Lyme  Regii  on  February  islh,  iSjo. 
I  Hit  aon,  JoBH  Wesiley,  gnndCithet  of  tbe  fouiuler  ot 
Methodiim,  wii  bam  In  i6j6  and  studied  at  New  Inn  Hall, 
OlTord,  where  he  became  proficient  in  Oriental  languigei  and 
von  the  ipeiiil  regard  of  John  Owen,  (hen  vice<hancellar. 
Cromwell't  Triers  approved  him  as  minister  of  Wintecbom- 
Whitchurch,  Dorset,  in  1G5S.  The  following  year  he  married 
the  daughter  of  John  White,  the  patriarch  ol  Dorchester,  In 
■661  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  refilling  (o  use  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  His  candour  and  ual  made  a  deep  im* 
pmsion  on  CQbert  Ironside  the  elder,  Biihop  of  Briitot,  with 
whom  he  had  an  interview.  He  wu  ejected  in  ilSiSi  aOd  became 
a  Nonconformist  pastor  at  Poole.  He  died  in  i6ii;  his  widow 
jurvived  him  for  31  years.  One  of  his  Bons,  Matthew,  became 
a  surgeon  in  London,  where  he  died  in  ^^i^■ 
'  Another  son,  Sahuil,  was  itsined  in  London  (or  the  Noncon- 
tormitt  minittry.  but  cbanged  bii  views,  and,  in  August  iM], 
entered  Eieter  College,  Oifotd,  ai  a  oat.  He  dropped  the 
"  t  "  Id  his  name  and  returned  to  what  be  uld  was  the  original 
qielling,  Wesley.  In  i&Bo  be  *ai  ordained  and  married  Susanna, 
youngest  daughter  of  Dc  Samuel  Annealey,  vlcai  el  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  and  nephew  of  the  ist  earl  tA  Anglesea.  Annesley 
gave  up  hb  living  in  i«a  and  fnrmed  a  congregation  in  Little 
St  Helen's.  Biihop^ate,  where  he  was  honoured  as  the  St  Paul 
of  Ihe  nonconformists.  Samuri  Wesley  was  appointed  rector 
of  South  Ormsby  in  lAgi,  and  moved  to  Epworth  in  1&97.  He 
had  nineteen  cHdren,  of  whom  eijht  died  in  infancy.  His 
Unless  parishioners  could  not  endure  his  futhful  preaching, 
and  in  170;  he  vas  confined  in  Lincoln  Cutle  for  a  small  debt. 
Two.|birds  of  his  parsonage  was  destroyed  by  Gre  In  1701  and 
In  1769  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.    He  managed  to  rebuild  tbe 

yean  later  it  was  only  hali  furnished.  Samuel  Wesley  was  a 
busy  author.  At  Oxford  in  1685  he  wrote  a  volume  of  poems 
bearing  the  strange  title  Uagtoli.  He  wrote  a  Li/i  e/  Chriil 
in  veise  (169]),  The  Hillary  cj  Oa  Old  and  Ifer  Talame<U  in 
Vcrlt  (iJDi?),  a  noble  LtlUr  li,  a  Curale,  full  o(  strong  sense  and 
ripe  eiperience,  and  Diisaltliam  «H  Iki  Boci  of  Jib  {1755). 
He  died  at  Epworth  io  1735.  Susanna  Wesley  died  at  Ihe 
Foundery.  London,  in  1741  aod  was  buried  in  BunhUl  Fields. 

Their  eldest  son,  S*iii7el  Weslev  (1690-173!)),  was  bora  In 
London,  entered  Westminster  School  fat  i70<,  became  a  Quecn'a 
schoUrinT707  and  in  1711  went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oifoid. 
Be  Ttttimed  (0  Westminster  ai  head  usher,  look  orders  and 
enjoyed  the  intimate  Friendship  of  Biihop  Atterhiuy,  Harley 
earl  of  Oilord,  Addison,  Swift  and  Prior,  He  became  bead- 
master  of  Biundrit's  School  at  Tiverton  in  1731  and  died  then 
on  Ihe  eih  of  November  1739.  He  was  a  finished,  dasiksl 
scholar,  a  poel  and  a  devout  man,  but  he  was  never  teeondled 
to  the  Methodism  oF  his  brothers.  His  poems,  publlsbed  in 
1736,  reached  a  second  edition  !n  1743.  and  were  rcprinttd  irith 
new  poems,  notes  and  a  Lije  by  W.  Nichols,  in  iS6>. 

Chaius  Wesiev  (i707-i7S»)  "as  the  eighteenth  child  of 
the  Rector  of  Epwonli,  aird  wu  saved  from  Che  fire  of  1709 
by  bis  nurse.  He  entered  Westminster  School  In  1710,' became 
*  King's  Scholar  and  was  captain  ol  the  icbool  in  I7>s.  He 
wBi  a  plucky  boy,  and  won  the  life-long  Friendship  of  Ihe  future 
wl  ol  Uanifidd  bf  fighting  battles  on  his  behalf.    Curst 


Wesley  ol  Ireland  wished  to  adopt  his  young  kinsman,  but 
this  oSer  was  declined  and  the  estala  were  left  to  Richard 
Colley  on  condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  Wesley.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  was  Colley's  grandson,  and  appears  in  ihe 
ArmyLislfori»ooastheHon.ATthurWesley.  CbailaWesIey 
was  elected  to  Christ  Chunrh  io  17>«.  John  had  become  fellow 
of  Uncobi  the  previous  Mtrcb.  Charles  lost  his  first  twelve 
months  at  Oxford  in  *'  diversions,"  but  whilst  John  was  acting 
■s  their  father's  curate,  his  brother  "  awoke  out  oF  his  lethargy." 
He  penuaded  two  or  three  other  iludents  to  go  with  him  to  the 
weekly  sacrament-  This  led  a  young  gentleman  oF  Christ  Churcb 
to  Qclaim:  "  Here  is  a  new  set  of  Methodists  ^rung  up." 
The  name  quickly  q>read  through  the  university  and  Oifocd 
Methodism  began  its  course.  In  173J  Charles  Wesley  was 
ordained  and  went  with  his  brother  to  Georgia  as  secretary  to 
Cohinel,  afterwards  General,  Oglethorpe,  tbe  Goveraot.  The 
work  proved  uncongenial,  and  after  enduring  many  hardships 
his  health  failed  and  be  left  Frederica  for  England  on  July  the 
36th,  173G.  Ho  hoped  to  return,  but  in  February  1738  John 
Wnley  came  home,  and  Charles  found  tbit  hi*  slate  of  bealth 
made  it  necaaary  to  resign  his  secretaryship.  After  his  evan- 
gelical conversion  on  Whit  Sunday  (May  jist,  IJ38).  he  became 
the  poet  of  the  Evangelical  RevivaL  He  wrote  about  6300 
hymns.  They  vary  greatly  b  merit,  but  Canon  Overton  held 
him,  taking  quantity  and  quality  Into  consideration,  to  be 
"  tbe  great  hymn.fcriter  oF  all  ages,"  Their  early  volumes  ol 
poetry  bear  tbe  nama  of  both  brothers,  bot  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  original  bynms  were  by  Charles  and  the 
translatiou  by  John  Wesley,  Poetry  was  like  anolber  sense 
to  Charles,  and  be  was  busy  writing  verse  fiom  his  conversion 
up  to  bis  death-bed  when  he  dictated  to  bis  wife  bis  last  lines, 
"In  age  and  feebleness  eitrcme."  For  some  years  be  took 
a  full  share  in  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  Methodist  itiner- 
ancy, and  was  often  a  remarkably  powetfid  preacher.  After 
his  mairlsge  in  1749  his  work  was  chiefly  coafintd  to  Bristol, 
where  he  then  lived,  and  London.  He  moved  to  London  in 
1771  and  died  in  Harylebone  on  March  the  2gth,  1783.  Re  was 
Gtrongilv  opposed  to  his  brother's  ordinations,  and  refused  to 
be  buried  at  City  Road,  because  the  ground  there  was  uneon- 
teoated.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Marylebone  Old 
burch,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  unconsecrated  also. 
Charles  Wesley  married  Saiah  Gwynne.  daughter  of  a  Wdsb 
magistrate  living  at  Garth,  on  April  Stb,  1749.  She  died  in 
*  age  ol  ninety-sii.  Five  of  (heir  children  died  as 
ire  buried  in  St  James's  Churchyard,  BristcJ.  Their 
lughter  Sarah,  who  was  engaged  in  literary  work, 

.ied  in  iSiS,    Charles  Wesley,  Junt.  (1759-1834) 

was  organist  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square.  He  published 
Sit  Csnctrtoa  for  Ihe  Organ  mi  Harp  in  177S.  He  also  died 
unmarried,  Samuel,  the  younger  brother  (176&--7S37),  was  even 
more  gifted  than  Charles  as  an  organist  and  composer;  be 
was  also  a  lectuicr  on  musical  subjecU.  Two  ol  hii  sons  were 
Dr  Wesley,  sub-dean  of  tbe  Cha|>el  Royai,  and  Dr  Samud 
Sebastian    Wesley    (1810-1876),  the   famous   compom  and 

iarles  Wesley's  Krmons  with 
Itomat  JackHnJ  184 1 )  a  nd  John 
■ilh  Nolei  by  Thomas  Jackson 
1730)  with  additional  matter 
jkorbi  Wiilt}  (13  vols.,  iS6S)i 
>y   I.  Telford   fl406)^  Adam 

6.  y  Stevcnton.  MnarU,  at 
n'l  lift  ant  Timts  tl  Smniid 
0-  TV) 
.  .  _  , .  , ,  inglish  divine,  was  bom  at 
Epworth  Rectory  on  tbe  17th  oF  June  (O.S.)  1703.  He  was 
the  Gdccnth  child  of  Samuel  and  Susanna  Wesley  (see  Weslet 
Family).  His  mother's  training  laid  tbe  foundation  of  his 
character,  and  under  her  instmclion  tbe  chOdteo  made  remaik- 
progress.  On  February  9,  1709,  the  rectory  was  bomt 
1,  and  tbe  children  had  a  narrow  escape.  On  the  duke 
oi  Buckingham's  nomination,  Wesley  was  for  sii  years  a  pupil 
'  "     '    '  '    lune  lira  be  went  up  to  Cbiist  Chuidv 
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Oxford,  frith  an  annual  allowance  of  £40  as  a  Charterhouse 
scholar.  His  health  was  poor  and  he  found  it  hard  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  but  be  made  good  use  oi  Ids  opportunities.  A 
scheme  of  study  which  he  drew  up  for  1732  with  a  time^uble 
for  each  day  of  the  week  is  still  to  be  seen  in  his  eazliest  diaiy, 
whidi  became  the  property  of  Mr  Geoige  Stampe  of  Great 
Grimsby.  The  diary  runs  from  April  5,  1725,  to  Februaiy  19, 
X737.  A  friend  describes  Wesley  at  this  time  as  "a  young 
fdlow  of  the  finest  classical  taste,  and  the  most  h'beraland  manly 
sentiments."  He  was  "  gay  and  sprightly,  with  a  turn  for  wit 
and  humour." 

The  standard  edition  of  Wesley^s  Journal  (1009)  has  furnished 
much  new  material  for  this  period  of  Wedey's  life,  the  Rev. 
N.  Cumock  having  unravdled  the  difficult  cipher  and  shorthand 
in  whidi  WeslQr's  early  diaries  were  kept  He  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  rdigious  friend  idio  directed  Wesley's 
attention  to  the  writings  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  1735,  was  Miss  Betty  Kirkham,  whose  father  was 
rector  of  Stanton  in  Gloucestershire.  Up  to  this  time  Wesl^ 
says  he  had  no  notion  of  inward  holiness,  but  went  on  **  habitu- 
ally and  for  the  most  part  veiy  contentedly  in  some  or  other 
known  an,  indeed  with  some  intermission  and  short  struggtes 
eq>edally  before  and  after  Holy  Communion,"  which  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  three  times  a  year.  On  the  asth  of  September 
1735  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  1726 
was  dected  fellow  of  Lincoln.  His  privat^  diaries,  seven  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Russdl  J.  Cotman  of  Norwich, 
contain  monthly  reviews  of  Wesley's  reading.  It  covered  a 
wide  range,  and  he  made  careful  notes  and  abstracts  of  it.  He 
generally  took  breakfast  or  tea  with  some  congenial  friend  and 
driightfd  to  discuss  the  deepest  subjects.  At  the  coffee  house 
he  saw  the  SpeckUor  and  other  periodicals.  He  loved  riding 
and  walking,  was  an  eipeit  swimmer  and  ei^jpyed  a  game  at 
ttnni«T, 

He  preached  fre<tuently  in  the  churches  near  Oxford  in  the 
oionths  succeeding  his  ordination,  and  in  April  1726  he  obtained 
leave  from  his  college  to  act  asvhis  father's  curate.  The  new 
material  in  the  JowwU  describes  the  simile  matter  of  his  life. 
He  read  plays,  attended  the  village  fairs,  shot  plovers  in  the 
fenland,  and  enjoyed  a  dance  with  his  sisters.  In  October 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer 
and  moderator  oi  the  classes.  He  gained  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  the  disputation  for  his  master's  degree  in  Februaiy  1727. 
He  was  now  free  to  follow  his  own  course  of  studies  and  bt^gan 
to  lose  his  love  for  company,  unless  it  were  with  those  who 
were  drawn  like  himself  to  rdigion.  In  August  he  returned  to 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  assisted  his  father  t^  November  1729. 
During  those  two  years  he  paid  three  visits  to  the  univeisity. 
In  the  summer  of  2729  he  was  up  for  two  months.  Almost 
every  evening  found  him  with  the  little  society  which  had 
gathered  round  Charles. 

When  he  came  into  residence  in  November  he  was  recognixed  as 
the  father  of  the  Hdy  Qub.  It  met  at  first  on  Sunday  evenings, 
then  every  evcnijM;  was  passed  in  Wesley's  room  or  that  of  some 
other  member.  They  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  claasics; 
fasted  on  Wednesday  and  Friday;  received  the  Lord's  Supper  every 
week;  and  brought  all  their  life  under  review.  In  1730  William 
Morgan,  an  Irish  student,  visited  the  gaol  and  reported  that  there 
was  a  great  opentns  for  work  among  the  prisoners.  The  friends 
^reed  to  vint  the  Castle  twice  a  week  and  to  kx>k  after  the  wk. 
in  any  parish  where  the  clergyman  was  willing  to  accept  thdr  hdp. 
Wesley's  smrit  at  this  time  is  seen  from  his  sermon  on  *'  The  Circum- 
dston  of  the  Heart,"  preadied  before  the  univerrity  on  the  1st  of 
January  1733.  I"  >7^5  he  said  it  "contains  all  that  I  now  teach 
concerning  salvation  from  all  nn,  and  loving  God  with  an  undivided 
heart."  Wesley  rose  at  four,  lived  on  £28  a  year  and  save  away  the 
remainder  of  his  income.  He  already  dispbycd  tfiose  gifts  for 
leadership  whidi  were  to  find  so  conspicuous  a  field  in  the  evangelical 
revival.  John  Gambold.  a  member  of  the  Holy  Qub,  who  after- 
wards beoune  a  Moravian  bishop,  says  "  he  was  blest  with  such 
activity  as  to  be  always  gaining  ground,  and  such  steadmess  that  he 
k>rt  none.  What  pioposals  he  made  to  any  were  sure  to  charm 
them,  because  they  saw  him  always  the  same."  He  wore  an  air 
of  authority  yet  never  lacked  address,  or  "  assumed  anything  to 
himsdf  above  his  contemporaries."  William  Law's  books  pro* 
duced  a  great  impression  on  Wedev,  and  on  his  advice  the 
young  tutor  began  to  read  mystic  autJion»  but  ne  saw  that  their 


tendency  was  to  make  good  wwIeb  appear  mean  and  bslpid.  «ad  he 
soon  laid  them  aside. 

of 


Wesley  bad  not  yet  found  the  key  to  the  heart  and 
his  hearers.  He  says,  "  From  the  year  172s  to  I7a9»  I 
much,  but  saw  no  fruit  to  my  hiboor.  Indeea  it  could  not  be  that  I 
should;  for  I  ndther  laid  the  foundation  of  repentance  nor  of 
preaching  the  Goipd.  taldng  it  for  granted  that  all  to  whom  I 
preached  were  believers,  and  that  many  of  them  needed  no  re- 
pentance. From  the  year  1729  to  1734,  laying  a  deeper  foundation 
of  repentano&  I  saw  a  little  fruit.  But  it  was  only  a  little;  and  no 
wonder:  for  I  did  not  preach  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  covenant. 
From  1734  to  173^,  apeaking  more  of  faith  in  Chtist,  I  saw  more 
fruit  of  my  preachbg."  Loobng  back  on  these  days  in  1777,  Wedey 
fdt  "  the  Methodisu  at  Oxford  were  all  one  body,  and,  as  it  were, 
one  soul;  scalous  for  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Primitive 


upon 

dists  was  small  and  probably  never  exoeedtng  twenty-fhre.  John 
Clayton,  afterwards  chaplain  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Mandiester. 
who  remained  a  strong  High  Churchman;  James  Heryey,  author  ol 
UtdUations  among  the  Tombs^  and  Tkeron  and  Aspaswi  Benjamin 
Ingham,  who  becsme  the  Yorkshire  evangelist ;  andThomas  Brought 
ton,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  S.P.CK.,  were  menibeis  of  the  Holy 
Qub,  and  George  Whitefidd  joined  it  on  the  eve  of  the  Wcsleys* 
departure  lor  Georgia. 

Wesley's  father  died  on  April  25,  1735,  and  in  the  following 
October  John  and  Charles  took  ship  for  Geoigia,  with  Benjamin 
Ingham  and  Charies  Ddamotte.  John  was  sent  out  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propaflation  of  the  Gospd,  and  hoped  to  labour 
as  a  missionaiy  among  the  Indians,  but  though  he  had  many 
interesting  conversations  with  them  the  mission  was  found 
to  be  impracticable.  The  cabin  of  the  "  Simmonds"  became  a 
study  for  the  four  Methodists.  The  calm  confidence  of  their 
Moravian  fdlow-passengers  amid  the  Atlantic  storms  con- 
vinced Wesley  that  he  did  not  possess  the  faith  which  casta 
out  fear.  Goeer  acquaintance  with  these  German  ftienda  in 
Savannah  deepened  the  impression.  Wesley  needed  hdp,  for 
he  was  beset  by  difficulties.  Mrs  Hawkins  and  Mrs  Wdch 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Colonel  Oglethorpe  against  the  brothen^ 
for  a  time.  Wedey's  attachment  to  Miss  Hopkcy  also  led  to 
ttiuch  pain  and  disappointment.  All  this  is  now  seen  more 
dcariy  in  the  standard  edition  of  the  JournaL  Wesley  was  a 
stiff  High  Churchman,  who  scrupuloudy  followed  eveiy  detail 
of  the  rubrics.  He  insisted  on  baptising  children  1^  trine 
immersion,  and  refused  the  Communion  to  a  pious  German 
because  he  had  not  been  baptised  by  a  minister  who  had  been 
episcopaUy  ordained.  At  the  same  time  he  was  accused  of 
"introducing  into  the  church  and  service  at  the  altar  com- 
positions of  psalms  and  hymns  not  inspected  or  authorized 
by  any  proper  judicature."  The  list  of  grievances  presented 
by  Wedejr's  enemies  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Savannah  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  his  unweazying  labours  for  his  flocL  The 
foundation  of  his  future  work  as  the  father  of  Methodist  hymnody 
was  laid  in  Geoigia.  His  first  CoUecUon  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
(Chariestown,  1737)  contains  five  of  his  incomparable  transla- 
tions from  the  German,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  pub- 
lished another  Collection  in  1738,  with  five  more  translations 
from  the  German  and  one  from  the  Spanish.  In  April  1736 
Wedey  formed  a  little  sodety  of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  *seiious 
members  of  his  congregation.  He  caUs  this  the  second  rise  of 
Methodism,  the  first  bdng  at  Oxford  in  November  1729.  The 
company  in  Savannah  met  every  Wednesday  evening  "  in  order 
to  a  free  conversation,  begun  and  ended  with  singing  and  prayor." 
A  select  company  of  these  met  at  the  parsonage  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  In  1 781  he  writes, "  I  cannot  but  observe  that  these 
were  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Methodist  sodeties." 

In  the  presence  of  such  facts  we  can  understand  the  significance 
of  the  mission  to  Geoigia.  Wedcy  put  down  many  severe 
things  against  himself  on  the  return  voyisge,  and  he  saw  after- 
wards that  even  then  he  had  the  faith  of  a  servant  though  not 
that  of  a  son.  In  London  he  met  Peter  Bdhler  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Zinzendorf  for  work  in  Carolina.  By  BChler 
Wedey  was  convinced  that  he  lacked  "  that  faith  whereby  akne 
we  are  saved."  On  Wednesday,  May  24,  1738,  he  went  to  a 
sodety  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street  whece  Luther's  Pnfa^ 
lo  Ika  EpislU  lo  Ike  Rmant  fn»  htingxtad,    "  About  a  qoaiter 
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before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  whicli  Cod 
works  in  the  heert  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  fdt  my  heart 
strangely  wanned.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
for  salvation;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine^  and  saved  me  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death."  Mr  Lecky  points  out  the  significance  of  that 
event.  "  It  is  scarcely  an  eiaggeration  to  say  that  the  scene 
which  took  place  at  that  humble  meeting  in  Aldengate  Street 
forms  an  epoch  in  English  history.  The  conviction  which  then 
flashed  upon:  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  active  intellects 
in  England  is  the  true  source  of  English  Methodism  "  {History 
of  England  in  EighUentk  Ceninryt  ii.  558). 
.  Wesley  ^>ent  some  time  during  the  summer  of  1738  in  visiting 
the  Moravian  settlement  st  Hermhuth  and  returned  to  London 
on  September  x6, 1738,  with  his  faith  greatly  strengthened.  He 
pxeacbed  in  all  the  churches  that  were  open  to  him,  spoke  in 
many  religious  societies,  visited  Newgate  and  the  Oxford  prisons. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1739,  the  W^leys,  Whitefield  and  other 
friends  had  a  Love  Feast  at  Fetter  Lane.  In  February  White- 
fidd  went  to  Bristol,  wl^re  his  popularity  was  unbounded. 
When  the  churches  were  closed  against  him  he  spoke  to  the 
Kingswood  colliers  in  the  open  air,'  and  after  six  memorable 
weeks  wrote  urging  Wesley  to  come  and  take  up  the  work. 
Wesley  was  in  his  friend's  congregation  on  April  z,  but  says, 
"  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  to  this  strange  way  oi  preach- 
ing in  the  fields  . . .  having  been  all  my  life  (till  very  lately)  so 
tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I 
should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  it  had 
sot  been  done  in  a  church."  Next  day  Wesley  followed  White- 
fidd*s  example.  His  fears  and  prejudices  melted  away  as  he 
discerned  that  this  was  the  very  method  needed  for  reaching 
the  multitudes  living  in  almost  heathen  darkness.  He  already 
had  the  means  of  shepherding  those  who  were  impressed  by  the 
preaching.  On  the  ist  of  May  1738  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"  This  evening  our  little  sodety  began,  which  afterwards  met 
in  Fetter  Lane."  Among  its  "  fundamental  rules  "  we  find  a 
provision  for  dividing  the  sodety  into  bands  of  five  or  ten 
persons  who  spoke  freely  and  plainly  to  each  other  as  to  the 
"  real  state  "  of  their  hearts.  The  bands  united  in  a  conference 
every  Wednesday  evening.  The  society  first  met  at  James 
HuUon's  shop, "  The  Bible  and  Sun,"  Wild  Street,  west  of  Temple 
Bar.  About  the  25th  of  September  it  moved  to  Fetter  Lane. 
Wesley  describes  this  as  the  third  beginning  of  Methodism. 
After  the  field  preaching  began  converts  multiplied.  They 
found  all  the  world  against  them,  and  Wesley  advised  them  to 
strengthen  one  another  and  talk,  together  as  often  as  they  could. 
When  he  tried  to  visit  them  at  their  homes  he  found  the  task 
beyond  him,  and  therefore  invited  them  tamect  him  on  Thursday 
evenings.  This  meeting  was  hdd  in  the  end  of  1739  at  the 
Foundery  in  Moorfidds  which  Wesley  had  just  secured  as  a 
preaching  place.  Grave  disorders  had  arisen  in  the  sodety  at 
Fetter  Lane,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  1740  Wesley  withdrew 
from  it  About  25  men  and  48  women  also  left  and  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  society  at  the  Foundery.  The  centenary  of  Method- 
ism was  kept  in  1839,  a  hundred  years  after  the  sodety  first  met 
at  the  Foundery. 

Wesle/s  headquarters  at  Bristol  were  ill  the  Hoise  Fair, 
where  a  room  was  built  in  May  1739  for  two  religious  sodeties 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  Nicfaolu  Street  and 
Baldwin  Street.  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  Captain  Fox  suggested 
that  each  member  should  give  a  penny  per  week.  When  it 
was  urged  that  some  were  too  poor  to  do  this,  he  replied, "  Then 
put  deven  of  the  poorest  with  me;  and  if  they  can  give  anything, 
well:  I  will  call  on  them  weekly,  and  if  they  can  give  nothing 
I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself."  Others  followed 
his  example  and  were -called  leaders,  a  name  given  as  early  as 
the  5th  of  November  1738  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the  bands 
in  London.  Wesley  saw  that  here  was  the  very  means  he 
needed  to  watch  over  his  flock.  The  leaders  thus  became  a 
body  of  lay  pastors.  Tliose  under  their  care  formed  a  class. 
It  proved  more  convenient  to  meet  together  and  this  gave 
opportunity  for  reliebus  conversation  and  prayer.    As  the 


sodety  increased  Wesley  found  it  needed  "  still  greater  caie  to 
separate  the  precious  from  the  vile."  He  therefore  arranged  to 
meet  the  dasses  himself  every  quarter  and  gave  a  ticket  '*  under 
his  own  hand  "  to  every  one  *'  whose  seriousness  and  good 
GonvcrsaUon  "  be  fotmd  no  reason  to  <k>ubL  The  ticket  furnished 
an  easy  means  for  guarding  the  meetings  of  the  sodety  against 
intrusion.  "Bands"  were  formed  for  thote  who  wished  for 
closer  communion.  Love-feasts  for  fellowship  and  testimony 
were  also  introduced,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church.  Watchnights  were  due  to  the  suggestion  of  a  Kingswood 
ooUier  in  1740.  Wesley  issued  the  rules  of  the  united  sodeties 
in  February  r743.  Those  who  wished  to  enter  the  sodety  must 
have  "  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  be  saved  from 
thdr  sins."  When  admitted  they  were  to  give  evidence  of  their 
desire  for  salvation  "  by  doing  no  harm;  by  doing  good  of  every 
possible  sort;  by  attending  upon  all  the  means  of  grace."  It 
was  expected  that  all  who  could  do  so  would  contribute  the 
penny  a  week  suggested  in  Bristol,  and  give  a  shilling  at  the 
renewal  of  their  quarteriy  ticket.  Wesley  had  at  first  to  take 
charge  of  the  contributions,  but  as  they  grew  larger  he  appointed 
stewards  to  reodve  the  money,  to  pay  debu,  and  to  rdieve  the 
needy.  The  memorable  arrangement  in  Bristol  was  made  a 
few  weeks  before  Wesley's  fidd  of  labour  was  extended  to  the 
north  of  England  bi  May  1742.  He  found  Newcastle  ripe  for  lus 
message.  English  Christianity  seemed  to  have  no  power  to 
uplift  the  people.  Dram-drinking  was  spreading  like  an  epidonic. 
Freethinkers'  dubs  flourished.  "  The  old  religion,"  Lecky  says, 
"  seemed  everywhere  loosening  round  the  minds  of  men,  and 
indeed  it  had  often  no  great  influence  even  on  its  ddenders." 
Some  of  the  clergy  in  country  parishes  were  devoted  workers, 
but  qiedal  seal  was  resented  or  discouraged. 

The  doctrine  of  dection  had  led  to  a  separation  between 
Whitefidd  and  the  Wesleys  in  1741.  Wedey  believed  that  the 
grace  of  God  could  transform  every  life  that  recdved  it.  He 
preached  the  doctrine  of  oonsdous  acceptance  with  God  and 
daily  growth  in  holinea.  Victory  over  sin  was  the  goal  which 
he  set  before  all  his  people.  He  made  his  appeal  to  the  conscience 
in  the  clearest  language,  with  Ihe  most  cogent  argument,  and 
with  all  the  weight  of  personal  conviction.  Hearers  like  John 
Nelson  fdt  as  though  every  word  was  aimed  at  themsdvea. 
No  preacher  of  the  century  had  this  mastery  over  his  audience. 
His  teaching  may  be  described  as  Evangeliod  Arminianism  and 
its  standards  are  his  own  four  volumes  of  sermons  and  his  Nola 
on  the  New  Testament, 

^  Up  till  174a  Wesley's  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  London 
and  Bristol,  with  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  or  the  places 
which  lay  between  them.  On  his  way  to  Newcastle  that  year 
Wesley  visited  Biistal,  where  John  Nelson,  the  stone-mason,  had 
already  been  working.  On  his  return  he  held  memorable 
services  in  the  churchyard  at  Epworth.  Methodism  this  year 
spread  out  from  Birstal  into  the  West  Riding.  Sodeties  were 
also  formed  in  Somerset,  Wilts,  Glouoestershire,  Ldcester, 
Warwickshire,  Nottinghanoshire  and  the  south  of  Yorkshire. 
In  the  summer  Charla  Wesley  visited  Wednesbury,  Leeds  and 
Newcastle.  Next  year  he  took  Cornwall  by  storm.  The  work 
in  London  was  prospering.  In  1743  Wesley  senired  a  west-end 
centre  at  West  Street,  Seven  Dials,  which  for  fifty  years  had  a 
wonderful  history.  In  August  2747  Wesley  paid  lus  first  visit 
to  Ireland,  where  he  had  such  success  that  he  gave  more  than 
six  years  of  his  life  to  the  country  and  crossed  the  Irish  Channd 
forty-two  times.  Ireland  has  its  own  conference  presided  over 
by  a  ddegate  from  the  British  conference.  Wesley's  first  visit 
to  Scotland  was  in  1751.  He  paid  twenty-two  visits,  which 
stirred  up  all  the  Scottish  churches. 

Such  extension  of  hb  field  would  have  been  knpoedble  had  not 
Wesley  been  helped  by  a  heroic  band  of  preachcn.  Wesley  says: 
'*  Joeeph  Humphreys  was  the  first  lay  preacher  that  aansted  me  in 
England,  in  the  yesr^738."  That  was  probably  help  in  the  Fetter 
Lane  Society,  for  Wnley  then  had  no  preaching  place  of  his  own. 
John  Ccnnick,  the  hymn-writer  and  achoolmaster  at  Kingswood, 
began  to  preach  there  in  1739.  Thomas  Maxwdl,  who  was  !dt  to 
meet  and  prey  with  the  members  at  the  Foundery  during  the 
absence  of  the  Wesleys,  began  to  preach.  Wesley  honned  to  London 
to  chqck  this  isstgaHuiiy,  but  his  mother  urged  him  to  hear  Maxwell 
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for  hlnudf ,  and  he  soon  nw  that  each  asastanoe  was  of  the  higheci 
value.  The  autobfographies  of  these  early  Metbodbt  preachers  are 
among  the  cla#»jr^  of  the  Evai^dical  RevivaL  As  the  work  ad- 
vance Wesley  hdd  a  conference  at  the  Foundcry  in  1744.  Besides 
himself  and  his  brother,  four  other  clergymen  were  present  and  four 
**  lay  brethren."  It  was  agreed  that  ''^lay  assistants  "  were  allow- 
able, but  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  This  necessity  grew  more  urgent 
every  year  as  Methodism  extenaed.  One  of  the  (weachers  in  each 
circuit  was  the  "  assistant,"  who  had  general  oversight  of  the  work, 
the  others  were  "helpers."  The  conference  became  an  annual 
gathering  of  Wesley's  preachers.  In  the  early  oonversatbns  doctrine 
took  a  prominent  place,  but  tas  Methodism  spread  the  oversight  of 
its  growing  organization  occupied  more  time  and  more  attention. 
In  February  1784  Wesley's  deed  of  declaration  gave  the  conference 
a  lesal  constitution.  He  named  one  hundred  preachers  who  after 
his  death  were  to  meet  once  a  year,  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  number, 
appoint  a  president  and  secretary,  station  the  preachers,  admit 
proper  persons  into  the  ministry,  and  take  general  oversight  of  the 
societies.  In  October  1768.  a  Methodist  chapel  was  opened  in  New 
York.  At  the  conference  of  1769  two  preachers,  Richard  Boardman 
and  Joseph  Pilmoor,  volunteered  to  go  out  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  In  1771,  Francis  Asbury,  the  Wesley  of  America,  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  Methodism  grew  rapidly,  and  it  became  essential  to  pro- 
vide iu  people  with  the  sacraments.  In  September  1784  Wesley 
ordained  his  clerical  helper,  Dr  G>ke,  superintendent  (or  bishop),  and 
instructed  him  to  ordain  Asbury  as  his  colleague.  Richard  Whatcoat 
and  Thomas  Vasey  were  ordained  by  Wesley,  Coke  and  Creightpn 
to  administer  the  sacraments  in  America.  Wesley  had  reached  the 
conclusion. in  1746  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  essentially  of 
one  order  (fce  Methodism,  sect.  "  United  States  "). 

He  tdd  his  brother  in  1785:  "  I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  a 
scriptural  Mffmwot  as  much  as  any  man  in  En^Umd  or  in  Europe; 
for  the  uninterrupted  succession  I  know  to  be  a  fable,  which  no 
man  ever  did  or  can  prove."  Other  ordinatioDS  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  sacraments  in  Scotland,  the  colonies  and  En^and 
followed.  The  interests  of  his  work  stood  first  with  Wesley. 
He  did  everything  that  strong  words  against  separation  could 
do  to  bind  his  societies  to  the  Church  of  England;  he  also  did 
everything  that  legal  documents  and  ordinations  could  do  to 
secure  the  permanence  of  that  great  work  for  which  God  had 
raised  him  up.  In  the  words  of  Canon  Overton  and  Rev.  F.  H. 
Relton  {Hisi.  of  Eng.  Ch,  17x4-1800):  "  It  is  purely  a  modem 
notion  that  the  Wesleyan  movement  ever  was,  or  ever  was  in- 
tended to  be,  except  by  Wesley,  a  church  movement."  Despite 
his  strong  sayings,  it  was  Wesley  who  broke  the  links  to  the 
churdi,  for,  as  Lord  Mansfield  put  it, "  ordination  is  separation." 

Wesley's  account  of  his  itinerancy  is  given  in  his  famous 
Journal,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  about  x  739.  Mr  Birrell 
has  called  it  "  the  most  amaring  record  of  human  exertion  ever 
penned  by  man."  It  is  certainly  Wesl^s  most  picturesque 
biography  and  the  most  vivid  account  of  the  evangelical  revival 
that  we  possess.  The  rapid  development  of  his  work  made  a 
tremendous  strain  upon  Wesley's  powers.  He  generaDy  travelled 
about  5000  m.  a  year  and  preached  fifteen  sermons  a  week. 
He  had  constant  encounters  with  the  mob,  but  his  tact  and 
courage  never  failed.  His  rule  was  always  to  look  a  mob  in  the 
face.  Many  delicious  stories  are  told  of  his  presence  of  mind 
and  the  skilful  appeals  which  he  made  to  the  better  feeling  of 
the  crowd. 

Wesley's  writings  did  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  candid  men 
to  his  motives  and  his  methods.  Besides  the  incomparable 
Journa!,  his  Appeals  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion  also  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  in  allaying  prejudice  and  winning 
tespect.  He  constantly  sought  to  educate  his  own  people. 
Ko  man  in  the  18th  century  did  so  much  to  create  a  taste  ibr 
good  reading  and  to  supply  it  with  books  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  pays  high  praise  to  Wesley's  writings,  which 
wait  "  straight  to  the  mark  without  one  superfluous  flourish." 
As  a  social  reformer  Wesley  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  provided  work  for  the  deserving  poor,  supplied  them  with 
clothes  and  food  in  seasons  of  special  distress.  The  profits  on 
his  cheap  books  enabled  him  to  give  away^  much  as  £1400  a 
year.  He  established  a  lending  stock  to  help  struggling  business 
men  and  did  much  to  relieve  debtors  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prison.  He  opened  dispensaries  in  London  and  Bristol  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  medidne. 

Wale/s  supreme  gift  was  his  genius  for  organisation.  ^  He  was 


by  no  means  ignorant  of  this.  "I  know  tha  is  the  pecoliir  talent 
which  God  has  given  me."  Wesley's  special  power  lay  in  his 
quickness  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances  and  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  those  about  him.  The  class-meeting,  the  love-feast, 
the  watch-night,  the  covenant  service,  leaders,  stewards,  lay 
preachers,  all  were  the  fruit  of  this  readiness  to  avail  himself 
of  suggestions  made  by  men  or  events.  Weriey  skilfully  wove 
these  into  his  system,  and  kept  the  whole  machinexy  moving 
harmoniously.  He  inspired  his  preachers  and  his  people  with 
his  own  spirit  and  made  everything  subordinate  to  his  over- 
mastering purpose,  the  spread  of  scriptural  holiness  throu^iout 
the  land. 

In  X75X  Wesley  married  Maxy  Vazeille,  a  widow,  but  the  unimi 
was  unfortunate  and  she  finally  left  him.  John  Fletcher,  the 
vicar  of  Madeley,  to  whom  Wesley  had  turned  as  a  possible 
successor,  died  in  1785  He  had  gone  to  Wesley's  help  at  West 
Street  after  his  ordination  at  Whitehall  in  X7S7  and  had  been  one 
of  his  chief  allies  ever  since.  Hewasbdovedbyallthepreachexs, 
and  his  Clucks  to  AntinomianisM  show  that  he  was  a  courteous 
controversialist.  Charles  Wesley  died  three  years  after  Fletcher. 
During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  John  Wesley  reaped  the 
harvest  he  had  sown.  Honours  were  lavished  upon  him.  His 
people  hailed  every  appearance  among  them  with  delight,  and 
his  visits  to  various  parts  of  the  country  were  public  holidays. 
His  interest  in  everything  about  him  continued  unabated.  He 
had  a  wealth  of  happy  stories  which  made  him  the  most  delightful 
of  companions  in  the  homes  of  his  people.  Robert  Souths  never 
forgot  how  Wesley  kissed  his  little  sister  and  put  his  band  on  his 
hetul  and  blesed  him.  Alexander  EInox  says,  *'  So  fine  an  old 
man  I  never  saw  I  The  happiness  of  his  mind  beamed  forth  in 
his  countenance.  Every  look  showed  how  fuUy  he  enjoyed 
'  The  gay  remembrance  of  a  life  well  spenL'  Wherever  Wesley 
went,  he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felidty."  He  preached  hb 
Ust  sermon  in  Mr  Belson's  house  at  Leatherhead  on  Wednesday, 
the  33rd  of  February  x  79  x ;  wrote  next  day  his  last  letter  to  Wilber- 
force,  urging  him  to  carxy  on  his  crusade  against  the  slave  trade; 
and  died  in  his  house  at  City  Road  on  the  and  of  March  X791, 
in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  was  buried  on  the  9th  of  March 
in  the  graveyard  behind  City  Road  chapeL  His  long  life  enabled 
him  to  perfect  the  organization  of  Methodism  and  to  inspire  his 
preachers  and  people  with  his  own  ideals,  while  he  had  con* 
quered  opposition  by  unwearsring  patience  and  by  doseadherence 
to  the  principles  which  he  sought  to  teach. 

See  also  Mbtrodism,  and  the  axtides  on  the  separate  Methodist 
bodies;  see  also  Wesley  Family.  (J*  T.*) 

WESLET,  SAMUEL  (X766-X837),  English  musieal  composer, 
son  of  Charles  Wesley  (see  above),  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the 
34th  of  February  X766,  and  developed  so  precodous  a  talent 
for  music  that  at  three  years  old  he  played  the  organ  and  at 
eight  compoMd  an  oratorio  entitled  Rulk-—a,  fact  which  is  duly 
chronicled  on  a  curious  portrait,  painted  in  X774,  and  afterwards 
engraved,  wherein  he  is  represented  in  the  childish  costume 
of  the  period.  Though  suffering  for  many  years  from  an'acd- 
dental  injury  to  the  brain,  Wesley  was  long  regarded  as  the  most 
brilliant  organist  and  the  most  accomplishcy!  extempore  fugue- 
player  in  England.  He  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  f  athtf  of 
modem  organ-playing,  for  he  it  was  who,  aided  by  his  friends 
Benjamin  Jacob  and  C.  T.  Horn,  first  introduced  the  worics  of 
Sebastian  Badi  to  English  organists,  not  only  by  his  superb 
playing,  but  by  editing  with  Horn,  in  x8xo,  the  first  copy  of 
Das  wokltemporirU  Clavier  ever  printed  in  England.  Wesley's 
last  perfortnance  took  place  on  the  x 3th  of  September  1837  at 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  London,  where,  after  heuing  the 
wonderful  performances  of  Mendelssohn,  he  was  himself  induced 
to  play  an  extempore  fugue.  He  died  on  the  ixth  of  October 
X837,  leaving  a  vast  number  of  MS.  and  printed  compositions. 

His  brother  Charles  (x 757-18x5)  was  also  an  accom- 
plished organist,  and  still  more  famous  was  his  son,  &mucl 
Sebastian  (^ .f  .). 

WBSLET,  SAMUEL  SEBASTIAN  (x8xo-x876),  Engb'sh  com- 
poser and  organist,  natural  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  the  fmtnmf 
composer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  14th  of  Augoat  iSza    Bt 
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fvas  one  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapd  Royal  froni  1819,  held 
various  unimportant  posts  as  organist  from  the  age  of  fiifteen, 
and  in  1832  was  appointed  to  Hereford  CathedraL  His  career 
as  a  composer  began  with  his  splendid  anthem/'  The  Wilderness/' 
which  was  probably  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Hereford  organ 
in  that  year.  In  2834  it  fell  to  him  to  conduct  the  Festival  of  the 
Three  Choirs,  and  in  the  following  year  he  resigned  Hereford 
foe  Exeter  Cathedral;  and  during  the  next  six  years  his  name 
became  gradually  more  and  more  widely  known.  In  284a 
Dr  -Hook,  aftemrards  dean  of  Chichester,  o£faed  him  a  large 
salary  to  become  organist  of  Leeds  parish  church,  and  at  Leeds 
much  of  his  finest  work  as  a  composer  was  done.  In  1849  be 
quitted  this  post  for  Winchester,  in  order  to  secure  educational 
advantages  for  his  sons.  He  was  at  Winchester  imtil  1865, 
when  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
the  last  of  his  many  posts.  He  again  conducted  the  Three  Choirs 
Festivals  of  1865,  x868, 1871  and  1874.  A  dvil  list  pension  of 
£xoo  a  year  was  conferred  on  him  in  1873;  he  died  at  Gloucester 
on  the  igxh  of  April  X876,  and  was  buried  at  Exeter. 

Like  hb  father  be  was  a  vecy  eccentric  man,  but  his  compositions 
show  powers  that  are  found  in  very  few  Englishmen  of  his  date.  If 
the  list  of  his  compositions  is  smaller  than  that  of  his  father's,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  has  anthems,  in  which  is^contained  his 
best  work,  are  far  more  important  and  more  extensive  than  most 
compositions  so  called:  in  many  of  them  the  whole  anthem  is  no 
longer  sung,  but  even  the  adections  from  them  make  up  anthems  of 
mdinary  length.  They  are  masterly  in  design,  fine  in  inspiration 
and-  expression,  and  noble  in  character.  His  "  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father,  "  "  The  Wilderness, "  aheady  mentioned, "  Ascribe  unto 
the  Lordr "  "  O  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God.  "  and  many  others,  are 
masterpieces  in  their  way,  and  in  all  of  these^  as  in  the  service  In  E, 
published  with  a  rather  trenchant  preface  in  1845,  there  is  a  happy 
combination  of  the  modern  resources  of  harmony  with  the  dignified 
cathedral  style,  a  combination  which  naturally  alarmed  the  orthodox 
party  of  his  time. 

WBBLBYAN  METHODIST  CHURCH,  one  of  the  cincf  branches 
of  Methodism  (q.v.).  On  the  day  of  John  Wesley's  death  the 
preachers  in  London  sent  a  brief  note  to  those  stationed  in  the 
country:  "  Dear  Brother,  The  melancholy  period  we  have  so 
long  dreaded  is  now  arrived.  Otu:  aged  and  honoured  Father, 
Mr  Wesley,  is  no  morel  He  was  taken  to  Paradise  this  morning, 
in  a  glorious  manner,  after  a  sickness  of  five  days.  We  have 
not  time  to  say  more  at  present  relative  to  his  Demise.  Only 
what  respects  out  future  Oeconomy.  This  injunction  he  laid 
Upon  us,  and  all  our  Brethren  on  his  death-bed,  That  we  each 
continue  in  our  respective  Station  till  the  time  appomted  for  the 
next  Conference  at  Manchester.  We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt 
but  you  will,  with  us,  readily  comply  with  his  Dying  Request. 
The  more  so,  as  this  is  consonant  with  the  determination  of  the 
Conference  held  at  Bristol  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  near 
death  there,  and  confirmed  in  succeeding  Conferences." 

In  1790  there  were  394  preachers  and  71,668  members  in 
Great  Britain,  19  missionaries  and  5300  members  on  the  mission 
stations;  198  preachers  and  43,265  members  in  the  United 
Sutes.  The  6th  of  April  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  the  ist  of  July  was  thus  set  apart  in  order  to  seek 
divine  guidance  for  the  approaching  conference.  The  crisis 
was  serious.  The  large  proportion  of  Wesley's  members  had  been 
gathered  by  the  labours  of  himself  and  his  helpers.  They  had 
been  taught  to  observe  the  sacraments  and  naturally  desired 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  their  administration  in  their 
own  chapels.  Some  felt  that  they  could  not  go  to  the  Lord's 
Table  where  the  clergyman  was  a  worldly  man;  others  went, 
but  with  much  fear  and  doubt  The  Church  party  was  in- 
fluential and  resolute  to  maintain  close  relations  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  object  was  to  prevent  Methodism 
becoming  independent.  There  was  also  a  small  but  determined 
party  that  leaned  to  dissent.  The  struggle  between  these  con- 
flicting tendencies  soon  began.  On  the  30th  of  March  1791 
nine  preachers  sent  out  the  famous  Halifax  arcular  makmg 
sugg^tions  as  to  the  choice  of  president  and  other  matters  that 
must  come  before  the  conference.  The  first  signature  to  this 
circular  was  that  of  William  Thompson  who  was  afterwards 
elected  as  the  first  president.  On  the  4th  of  May  eighteen  lay* 
OCA  met  at  Hull  and  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  useful- 
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seas  of  Methodism  would  be  promoted  by  its  continued  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  England.  They  would  not  consent  to 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  by  the  preachers  in  Hull, 
nor  to  Methodist  preaching  at  the  time  when  services  were  held 
in  church.  A  trenchant  reply  to  this  drcular  was  prepared  by 
Alexander  Kilham  {q.v.),  one  of  the  younger  Methodist  preachers. 

The  conference  met  in  Manchester  on  the  26th  of  July  1791. 
A  letter  from  Wesley  (dated  Chester,  April  7,  1785)  was  read, 
beseeching  the  members  of  the  Legal  Ccmf  erence  not  to  use  their 
powers  for  selfish  ends  but  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  station- 
ing the  preachers,  selecting  boys  for  education  at  Kingswood 
School,  and  disposing  of  conziexional  funds.  The  conference 
at  once^resolved  that  all  privileges  conferred  by  Wesley's  Poll 
Deed  should  be  accorded  to  every  iseacher  in  full  connexion. 
To  supply  the  lack  of  Wesley's  supervision  the  circuits  were 
now  grouped  together  in  districts.  At  first  the  preachers  of 
the  district  elected  their  own  chairman,  but  they  were  after- 
wards appointed  by  the  /Conference.  Regulations  as  to  its 
business  were  issued  in  x8ia.  As  to  the  sacraments  and  the 
rdations  of  Methodism  to  the  Church  of  England  the  decision 
was:  "  We  engage  to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr  Wesley 
left  us."  This  was  ambiguous  and  was  interpreted  variously. 
Some  held  that  it  forbade  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
except  where  they  were  already  permitted;  others  maintained 
that  it  left  Methodism  free  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence 
as  Wesley  had  always  done.  During  the  year  the  difficulties 
of  the  utoation  beaune  more  apparent.  Wesley  had  given 
the  sacrament  to  the  societies  when  he  visited  them  and  this 
privilege  was  greatly  missed.  The  conference  of  1792  was  so 
much  perplexed  that  it  resorted  to  the  casting  of  lots.  The 
dedsaon  was  thus  xeached  that  the  sacraments  should  not  be 
administered  that  year.  This  was  really  shelving  the  question, 
but  it  gave  time  for  opinion  to  ripen,  and  in  X793  it  was  resolved 
by  a  large  majority  that "  the  sodetiea  should  have  the  privilege 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  where  they  unanimously  desired  it."  In 
X794,  this  privilege  was  definitely  granted  to  ninety-three 
sodedcs.  Tlie  feeling  in  Biistd  was  veiy  strong.  The  trustees 
of  Broadmead,  who  were  exposed  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  by  the  preachers,  forbade  Henry  Moore  to  occupy 
that  pulpit.  Nearly  the  whole  society  thereupon  withdrew 
to  Portlajid  CbapeL  The  conference  of  X795  had  to  deal  with 
this  controversy.  It  prepared  a  "  Phm  of  Pacification  "  which 
was  approved  by  the  conference  and  by  an  assembly  of  trustees, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  societies.  The  Lord's  Supper,  baptism, 
the  burial  of  the  dead  and  service  in  church  hours  were  not  to 
be  conducted  by  the  preacheis  imless  a  majority  of  the  trustees, 
stewards  and  leaden  of  any  chapel  ai^roved,  and  assured  the 
conference  that  no  separation  was  likely  to  ensue.  The  consent 
of  conference  had  to  be  g^ven  before  any  change  was  made. 

In  X796,  Alexander  Kilham,  who  refused  to  abstain  from 
agitation  for  further  reform,  and  accused  his  brethren  of  priest- 
craft, was  expelled  from  their  ranks  and  the  New  Connexion 
was  formed  with  5000  members  (see  Mxthgdist  New  Con- 
^fEXI0N).  The  conference  of  X797  set  itsdf  to  remove  any 
ground  for  distrust  among  the  societies  and  to  enlist  their 
hearty  support  in  all  branches  of  the  worit.  Annual  accounts 
were  to  be  published  of  various  funds.  The  Circuit  Quarteriy 
Meeting  had  to  approve  the  arrangements  for  the  support  of 
the  preachers.  The  preachers  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
consult  the  leader's  meetings  of  their  societies,  but  it  was  now 
dearly  dedded  that  stewards  and  leaders  should  be  appointed 
in  connexion  with  the  leaden'  meeting,  and  certain  rights  were 
granted  to  that  meeting  as  to  the  admission  and  expulsion  of 
members.  Looil  preachen  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  local 
preachers'  meeting,  and  the  powen  of  trustees  of  chapels  were 
considerably  extended.  The  constitution  of  Methodism  thus 
pracU'cally  look  the  shape  which  it  retained  till  the  admission 
of  lay  representatives  to  conference  in  1878.  No  period  in  the 
history  of  Methodism  was  more  critical  than  this,  and  in  none 
was  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  its  leaders  more  con^icuous. 
Advance  was  quietly  made  along  the  lines  now  laid  down.  The 
preachezs  had  agreed  in  1793  ^t  ^  distinction  between  those 
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whom  Wesley  had  ordained  and  their  brethren  should  cease. 
In  the  minutes  of  conference  for  i8x8  "  Rev."  appears  before 
the  names  of  preachers  who  were  members  of  the  Missionary 
Committee.  Jabez  Bunting  (?.«.),  who  had  become  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  conference,  wished  to  have  its  young 
ministers  set  apart  by  the  impoution  of  bands,  but  thb  scrq;>tuxal 
custom  was  not  introduced  till  1836. 

Meanwhile,  Methodism  was  growing  into  a  great  mianonary 
church.  Its  work  in  the  West  Inditt  was  finaly  estaUished 
in  Wede/s  lifetime.  In  1786  eleven  hmidred  negroes  were 
members  of  the  society  in  Antigua.  The  burden  of  8i4>eiin- 
tending  these  missions  and  providing  funds  for  their  support 
rested  on  Dr  Coke,  who  took  his  place  as  the  missionary  bi^iop 
of  Methodism.  In  1813  he  prevailed  on  the  conference  to 
sanction  a  misuon  to  Ceylon.  He 'sailed  with  six  missionaries 
on  the  30th  of  December,  but  died  in  the  following  May  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  To  meet  these  new  responsibilities  a  branch 
Misuonary  Society  had  been  formed  in  Leeds  in  October  1813, 
and  others  soon  sprang  up  in  various  parta  of  the  country. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Missionary  Society  falls  in  19x3,  but 
Methodist  Minions  really  date  from  1786  when  Dr  Coke  landed 
at  AnUgua.  The  area  of  operations  gradually  extended. 
Missions  were  begun  in  Madras,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
Australia,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Two  missionaries 
were  sent  to  the  Friendly  Islands  in  1826,  and  in  1835  a  mission 
was  undertaken  among  the  cannibals  of  Fijii  which  q>read  and 
deepened  till  the  whole  group  of  islands  was  transfonned.  The 
"work  in  China  began  in  1851;  the  Bimna  mission  was  estab- 
lished in  1887.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Transvaal  and  Swazi- 
land misaons  has  been  almost  embarrassing.  The  Missionary 
Jubilee  in  1863-1868  yielded  £179,000  for  the  work  abroad. 
As  the  growth  of  the  missions  permitted  conferences  have  been 
formed  in  various  countries.  Upper  Canada  had  its  conference 
in  1834,  France  in  1852,  Australia  in  1855,  South  Africa  in  1882. 
The  missionary  revival  which  marked  the  Nottingham  Con- 
ference of  1906  quickened  the  interest  at  home  and  abroad 
and  the  Foreign  Field  (monthly)  is  prominent  among  missionary 
periodicals.  The  Women's  Auxiliary,  founded  in  1858,  kept 
its  jubilee  in  1908.  It  supports  schools  and  knedical  missums, 
homes  and  orphanages.  In  1828  the  erection  of  an  organ  in 
Brunswick  Chapel,  Leeds,  led  to  a  violent  agitation  and  a  small 
body  of  "  Protestant  Methodists  "  was  formed.  A  more  formid- 
able division  was  led  by  Dr  Warren,  a  preacher  of  ability  and 
influence,  who  was  disappointed  because  no  place  was  found 
for  him  in  the  newly-formed  Theological  Institution.  He  tried 
to  awaken  general  opposition  to  the  Institution  scheme,  and 
being  suspended  from  his  office  as  superintendent  by  a  special 
district  meeting,  appealed  to  the  law  courts,  which  sustained 
the  action  of  the  district  meeting.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
conference  and  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  in 
1836,  but  shortly  afterwards  becune  a  clergyman  in  Manchester. 
In  his  first  conference  in  1744  Wesley  asked,  "  Can  we  have  a 
seminary  for  labourers.?"  The  answer  was:  "If  t«od  spare 
OS  to  another  Conference."  Next  year  the  subject  was  broached 
with  the  reply:  "  Not  till  God  give  us  a  proper  tutor."  The 
idea  was  not  realized  in  his  lifetime,  but  Wesley  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  train  his  preachers.  He  gathered  them  together 
and  read  with  them  as  he  had  done  with  his  pupils  at  Oxford; 
he  urged  them  to  spend  at  least  five  hours  a  day  in  reading 
the  belt  books.  He  made  this  challenge,  "  I  will  give  each  of 
you,  as  fast  as  you  will  read  them,  books  to  the  value  of  £5."  In 
1834  Hoxton  Academy  was  taken  as  a  trsinuig  place  for  ministers; 
and  in  1839  the  students  moved  to  Abney  House,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton.  Didsbury  toUtge  was  opened  in  1842,  Richmond  in  1843. 
Headingley  was  added  in  1868,  Handsworth  in  i88r. 

The  Centenary  of  Methodism  was  celebrated  in  1839  and  £221.939 
was  raised  as  a  thank-offering:  £71,609  was  devoted  to  the  colleges 
at  Didsbury  and  Richmond:  £70,000  was  given  to  the  niis3ionary 
society,  which  spent  £30.000  on  the  site  and  building  of  a  mission- 
house  in  Bishop6«ite  Within;  £38,000  was  set  apart  for  the  removal 
of  chapd  debts,  ftc 

Methodism  was  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  worid.  Its  progress  was  rapid,  but  in  1849 
there  came  a  disastrous  check.    There  was  much  jealousy  of  Dr 


Bunting,  the  master  mind  of  Methodism,  to  irfMse  fwerfgibt  and 
wisdom  large  part  of  its  success  was  due.  Fly-skeels  were  issued 
attacking  him  and  other  eminent  ministers.  James  Everett,  Samuel 
Dunn  and  William  Griffith  were  expelled  from  the  ministry,  and  an 
agitation  hmn  which  robbed  Wesleyan  Methodism  of  100,000 
members.  Those  who  now  left  the  Conaenon  joined  the  refonnen 
of  1828  and  i836and  formed  the  Methodist  Free  Churches.  In  185a 
the  constitution  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was  clearly  defined,  and 
the  June  Quarteriy  Meeting  obtained  the  right  to  approach  con- 
ference with  memorials.  Various  other  provisions  were  made  which 
increased  confidence.  It  was  not  till  1856  that  the  Connexion  besaa 
to  recover  from  the  loss  cawed  by  this  agitation. 

Methodism  b^gan  its  work  for  popular  education  in  a  very  modest 
way.    In  1837  it  had  nine  infant  schools  and  twentv-two  scbo^ 
for  dder  children.    A  grant  of  £5000  was  made  from  the  Centenary 
ision  of  Wesleyan  day-schools.    The  confcrencse 


Fund  for  the  provision 

of  1843  directed  that  greater  attention  must  be  given  to  this  di 
partmentt  and  a  committee  met  in  the  following  October  which 
resolved  that  700  schoob  should  be  established  if  possible  within  the 
next  seven  years,  and  an  Education  Fund  raised  of  £sjooo  a  year. 
In  1849  the  Normal  Training  College  for  the  education  of  ^day^ 
school  teachers  was  opened  in  Westminster^  and  in  187^  a  ■eoood 
ooUe^  was  opened  in  Battersea  for  school-mistresses.  Westminster 
provides  for  120  and  Southlands  for  no  students.  They  supply 
teachers  not  only  for  Wesleyan,  but  for  ooundl  schools  aU  over  the 
country,  and  no  colleges  have  a  higher  reputation.  Besides  its  day- 
schools,  Methodism  possesses  the  Leys  Soiool  at  Cambridge.  Rydal 
Mount  at  Colwyn  Bay  and  prosperous  boardittg<«chools  for  boys 
and  girls  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Methodism  has  from  the  beginning  done  much  work  in  the  army. 
Dr  V^lliam  Harris  Rule  (1802-1890),  who  was  appointed  chaplain  at 
Gibraltar  in  1832.  won  for  it  fuller  recognition  from  the  authorities. 
Charies  H.  KelTy,  his  colleague  at  Aldershot.  and  R.  W.  Allen  had 
a  laige  share  in  the  struggle  by  which  Methodist  work  both  in  the 
army  and  the  navy  was  developed.  Capitation  grants  have  made 
it  possible  to  organize  the  work  at  every  station  at  oome  and  abroad. 
No  homes  for  soldiers  and  sailors  are  more  efficient  or  better  liked 
by  the  men.  The  service  done  by  Methodist  chaplains  in  war  time, 
and  especially  in  the  Boer  War,  won  the  warmest  recognition  from 
the  authorities. 

In  1878,  laymen  were  introduced  into  tiie  Wesleyan  oonferenoe. 
They  had  been  members  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1803  to 
"  euard  our  privileges  in  these  perilous  times,  and  had  gradual^ 
taken  their  place  on  the  missionary  and  other  committees.  Cimiit 
stewards  had  attended  the  district  meetings  before  181 7  but  in  that 
vear  their  right  to  attend  was  established  The  Financial  Distrxt 
Meeting  of  which  they  were  members  was  created  in  1819  and  the 
financial  business  of  each  district  soon  came  under  its  controL  Out 
of  the  Annual  Home  Missionary  gathering  sprans  a  system  of 
committees  of  review  which,  in  1852.  James  H.  Rigg  suggested 
might  be  enlarged  and  combined  into  a  kind  d  diet  composed  of 
ministers  and  laymen  who  should  consider  reports  from  the  varioos 
departments.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  scheme,  but  in  i86f 
the  principle  of  direct  representation  was  introduced  into  the  com- 
mittees of  review.  The  Kiepresentative  Session  which  met  in  1878 
conristed  of  240  ministers  and  240  laymen.  The  Pastoral  Session  of 
ministers  met  first  to  deal  with  pastoral  affairs.  In  1891  the  Repre- 
sentative Session  was  sandwiched  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Pastoral  Session.  In  1898  it  met  first  and  its  numbers  were  entar^od 
to  300  ministers  and  300  laymen.  In  1892  the  district  meeting 
became  known  as  the  District  Synod,  and  in  1893  the  circuits  began 
to  choose  representatives  to  the  Synod  in  addition  to  the  drcutt 
stewards.  The  great  advance  in  organization  made  with  such  penct 
and  goodwill  was  commemorated  in  1878  by  the  Thanksgiving  Fund 
which  reached  £297,5oa  Dr  Rigg,  the  president  of  that  year,  pot 
all  his  strength  into  the  movement,  and  every  department  of  Methooiat 
work  at  home  and  abroad  shared  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

The  Forward  Movement  in  Methodism  dates  from  that  period. 
A  bolder  policy  won  favour.  Methodism  realized  its  strenjgth  and 
its  obligations.  In  1885  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Collier  was  appointed  to 
Manchester  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Thompson  was  sent  to  work  in  chc 
East  End.  Next  year  the  Revs.  Hu^h  Price  Hughes  and  Mark  Guy 
Pcarse  began  the  West  London  Mission.  Every  succeeding  year  has 
witnessed  development  and  growth.  Large  missaon-mns  have 
been  built  in  the  prindpal  towns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Irdasd. 
Great  congregations  have  been  gathered,  and  the  work  done  for  up- 
lifting the  fallen  and  outcast  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  good 
men.  The  Manchester  mission  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  gk>ries  of 
that  dty.  The  Forward  Movement  will  always  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (g.v.).  Village  Methodism  shared 
in  the  quickening  which  the  Forward  Movement  brought  to  the 
large  towns.  Chapels  which  had  been  dosed  were  reopened:  an 
entrance  was  foufld  into  many  new  villages.  Weak  circuits  wen 
grouped  together  and  gained  fresh  energy  and  hope  by  the  unioa. 

No  work  has  been  dearer  to  Methodists  than  that  of  the  National 
Children's  Home  and  Chphanage  founded  by  Dr  Bowman  Stephenson 
in  i860.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Bethnal  Green,  but  it  has  branches 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  an  emigration  dep6t  in  Canada. 
It  cares  not  only  for  waifs  and  strays,  but  for  cripples  and  deKcate 
children.  Orphansof respectable parentshaveahomcatBirmiaghaJi^ 
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and  Uc  Rranmiory  scbaol  hu  done  iplrnilid  Krvkc  ti 
have  waimUud  a  fmt  offence-  Or  A.  E.  Crefory.  « 
fucc«edcd  Dr  Siepbennn,  hu  Acen  remarlablc  progm 
HrtmenU  of  the  gml  in*1i1ulion  under  Tiji  care.  ^'  Si 

Itklcy,  founded  1^  Dr  Stcpheruon  in  190J,  have  alw  do 
hcfp  JD  their  modern  develDpiiKiiti  of  Mcihudism- 

f  he  Chapel  Coramiliee.  which  hii  i»  headqyanm  in  I 
has  genefal  ovemghl  of  9070  trmla  Ivilh  pnipeny  valiH 
iwcai>^Iive  mimona.   The  number  of  Mechodiit  crupeh 
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.  Thenamtsof  the  Rev.  William  Anhui, 
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idoiablithcdin  1878.    Nonh  and  Soulh  Walei 


b«an  10  tprinf  up  all  over  England  in  the  lail  yean  of  hii  lile. 
Tbe  Ant  ruin  (or  itie  manaEemeni  of  Msthoditt  Sunday  KhooU  were 
iuiRdbylheConFennnin  |8>7.  In  rSjT  Ihere  wtre  ]]jq  Nfcrhodiii 
Sunday  Khoali  with  59.m  taachen  and  341.443  acholari.  A 
quarter  of  the  preKhinE  puna,  however,  had  no  Khuali.  The 
Educaliun  Commillee  «•  (omied  in  itog  to  lalte  Dveraighi  of  Ihe 
work  in  day  and  Sunday  ichodt.    The  MelhodiH  Siin£y  Schos; 

doing  much  ID  (uideaiid  deHh^)  IhewDrli.  The  Temperance  Com- 
mittee wB>  formed  in  1873  L  a  leaiperance  aeerelary  waj  hi  anan 
in  iBoo.  The  depanmenl  liaa  id  inoiithiy  orian  and  haiilt  offices 
in  Wat  minster.   The  Wesley  Guild  Movemenl.eaublished  in  1901. 
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wilh  the  suhjecl  is  under  corn 

The  peal  event  of  leceni  Meihodisl  history  was  Ihe  T«enlielf 
century  Fund  inauluraied  by  Sir  Roben  VV.  Pcrln  In  1898  Tt 
bis  ■nvearyiiK  feaTaitd  bMsineaa  atnlily  ihc  ~  '      '''  '  '  ' 


ire  aatiifactory  metliod  of  dcalin 


cbiefly  due.  The  Rev.  Albert  Clayton,  Ihe  Kcieiary  of  the  fund, 
bviihed  his  tlrength  on  hit  vait  task  and  the  total  income  exceeded 
f1.071.7BI.  Thegraottwere- General  Chapel  Committee.  £190.617: 
MlteSnarv  Sodetv,  lioiASi:  Education  C8mmittee._r15J.70s: 
How  MUani,  b6.h>--  Childien'a  Home  {A»A3t-  Tlie  Royal 
Aquaiium  at  Wacminiter  waa  purchased  and  a  central  hall  and 
church  house  as  the  headquarters  ol  Metbodiam  erected.  For  this 
object  £141.206  wu  ie(  apart. 

BTBLiocHAPin\— LiKio/  Wttliy.  Hajnpson  tr79j).  Cote 


JOHAH'   [<.   i4io-i4Bfl),  Dutch  theologian,  was 

ningen.     He  was  educaied  tt  Ihe  fitnoiu  school  at 

Deveniei,  which  wu  under  the  supervision  ol  the  Bioibcn  of 
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Uount  SI  Agnet  al  Zmlle,  when  Hioniaa  1  Kempis  was  then 
Devenler,  where  the  best  traditions  ol  the  i4lh- 
ctniury  mystidim  were  still  cultivated,  Wcssel  imbibed  that 
liotul  mysliciun  which  wai  the  basis  of  hii  theology 
and  which  drew  him  irtnlslibly,  after  a  busy  life,  to  ipend  hi] 
luldnyt  among  the  Fticndsol  Cod  in  the  Low  Countries.  From 
Devcnlcr  he  went  to  the  Dominican  school  at  Cologne  to  ba 
taught  Ihe  Thomist  Ihcotogy,  and  came  in  contact  wilh  huinan- 
iatn.  He  leanit  Cirek  fnim  monks  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Greece,  and  Hebiew  from  some  Jews.  The  Thomist  theoloEy 
sent  him  to  study  Augustine,  and  his  Greek  reading  led  him  to 
Plalo,  sources  which  largely  enriched  his  own  Iheologicil  system. 
Interest  in  the  disputes  between  the  realists  »Jid  the  nominalisls 
in  Paris  induced  him  to  go  to  that  city,  where  he  lemained  lor 
si:ltecn  years  as  scholar  and  teacher.  There  he  evenfuaJIy  took 
the  nominalist  side,  prompted  as  much  by  his  mystical  anti- 
ecdesiaslical  tendencies  as  by  any  melaphysicfll  insight;  for 
then  the  anti-papal  parly.    A  df^ro  to 


1  to  Ron 


iholors  and  under  (he 
protection  ol  Cardinals  Bessarion  and  Francis  Delia  Rovete 
fgeneral  of  the  Franciscan  order  and  afterwards  Pope  Siitus 
IV.).  It  Is  said  that  Siilus  would  have  gladly  made  Wessel 
a  bishop,  but  that  he  had  no  desire  for  any  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  From  Rome  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  speedily 
beciitie  a  famous  teacher,  gathering  rnund  him  a  hand  of  en- 
thusiastic young  students,  among  whom  was  Reuchlin.  In  1475 
he  was  at  Basel  and  in  1476  al  Heidelberg  Iciching  philosophy 
in  the  universily.  As  old  age  approached  he  came  to  have  • 
growing  dislike  to  the  wordy  thcoli^ca]  strife  which  surrounded 
him.  and  turned  away  from  that  university  discipline,  "noa 


After  thirty  years  of  acadcmi 


It  back 
is  life  partly 


as  director  in  a  nims^  doister  there  and  partly  in  tl 
of  St  Agnes  al  Zwolle.  He  was  welcomed  as  the  most  renowned 
scholar  of  his  tinK,  and  it  was  fabled  that  he  had  travelled 
thnnjgh  all  Lands,  Egypt  as  well  as  Greece,  gathering  cvery- 

says  the  title-page  of  the  Hut  edition  of  his  collected  irarlia, 
"  who  in  the  shadow  ol  papal  darkness  was  called  the  light  ot 
the  world."  His  remaining  years  were  spent  amhl  a  drde  of 
warm  admirers,  friends  and  disciples,  to  whom  he  imparled 
the  mystical  theology,  the  tea]  for  higher  learning  and  Ihe 
deep  devotional  spirit  whkh  characterised  his  own  life.  He  died 
on  the  4tb  ol  October  1480,  with  the  confesuon  on  his  lips, 
"  I  know  only  Jesus  the  crucified."  He  is  buried  in  the  middle 
ol  the  choir  lA  the  churdi  ol  the  "  Ccestlichoi  Maegden,"  whoso 
director  be  bad  been. 

Weael  has  been  called  one  of  the  "  reformen  before  the  Relor- 
maiioa."  and  the  liilc  is  justifiable  if  by  it  is  meant  a  man  of  deeply 
spiriiual  life,  who  protested  agaiul  the  growing  paganizing  of  llw 
tiilout  and  magEal  uses  of  the  sacraments,  the 
fancy  in  latef 

^. . -y"of  ihe  human  will  than  on  the  objective 

ork  of  Christ  lor  man's  salvation.  Hit  own  theoloi 
enllally  medieval  in  type,  and  be  never  natped  tl 
.t.  ., ,    .,c__.T__ L-u^  RefonnaikiB  tbeol 


huoghi  of  lunificatun  on  whic 
Martin  Lulhtiin  ISJI  nibliil 


»rn  theology  wai 
r  graaped  tnt  ea 


Martin  Lulhtiin  ISJI  nibliihedacalleetional  Wead  a  writings* 
vhich  had  been  preserved  a*  relics  by  his  friends,  and  sud  that  ilhe 
(Luther)  had  written  nothing  belore  he  read  them,  people  might  well 
have  tboiriht  (hat  be  bad  stolen  all  his  ideas  IrDmlhcm.  Tbebooka 
r 1_^_,  .1 ^„^  ,i„  mbj,  i^ng  nlhtr  mechinialty 
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arranged,  so  that  it  U  not  posuble  to  uncle  out  any  one  at  the 
centre  of  the  whole  system.  The  authority  oT  the  Bible  VVesscl  would 
support  when  necessary,  not  by  the  priest  but  by  the  divinity  pro- 
fessor His  views  on  the  sacraments  anticipated  thpse  of  Zwtngli 
rather  than  of  Luther. 

See  Vita  Wesseii  GroningenHs,  by  Albert  Hardenberig,  published 
in  an  incomplete  form  in  the  preface  to  Wessel's  collected  works 
(Amsterdam,  1614;  this  preface  also  contains  extracts  from  the 
works  of  several  writers  who  have  given  facts  about  the  life  of 
Wessel);  W.  Muuriing.  Com.  HuL  Tktt4.  de  Wesseti  Gansfortii  vtlJ, 


&c.  (1831);  K.  Ullmann,  lUJomurs  before  ike  RtformaUoH  (the 
second  volume  of  the  German  edition  is  a  seooncf  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  previous  work  entitled  Johann  Wessel,  ein  Vorg&nger 
Luthers  (1834);  J.  Friedrich,  Johann  Wessd,  ein  Bild  aus  der 
Kinheniesckichte  des  JSten  Jakrhunderis  (1862);  A.  RttschI,  Htstory 
of  the  Cknslian  Doctrine  of  JusitftaUioH  and  Reconciliaiton  (Edinbuish. 
1872} ;  J*  J-  Docdes.  "  Hist.-litterarischc8  zur  Biographie  J.  Wcsaeis  " 
in  Tkeol.  Studien  und  Kritiken  (1870). 

WESSBL6nYI.  MIKIj6s.  Baron  (1796-1850),  Hungarian 
statesman,  son  of  Baron  Mikl6s  Wessel6nyi  and  Hona  Cserei, 
was  bom  at  Zsib6,  and  was  educated  at  his  father's  castle  by 
M6zes  Pataky  in  the  most  liberal  and  patriotic  direction.  In 
1823  he  permanently  entered  public  Ufe  and  made  the  ac- 
qu^ntance  of  Count  Stephen  Sz^henyi  whose  companion  he 
was  on  a  long  educative  foreign  tour,  on  his  return  from  which 
he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  movemeill  in  the 
Upper  House.  In  1833  appeared  his  BaliUleiek  (Prejudices), 
which  was  for  long  a  prohibited  book.  He  was  the  foremost 
leader  of  the  Opposition  at  the  diet  of  1834,  and  his  freely 
expressed  opinions  on  land-redemption,  together  with  his 
efforts  to  give  greater  publicity  to  the  debates  of  the  diet  by 
printing  them,  involved  him  in  two  expensive  crown  prosecu- 
tions. He  was  imprisoned  at  Gr&fcnbcrg,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  be  cured  of  an  eye  trouble,  and  two  years  later  became  quite 
blind.  Subsequently  he  did  much  for  agriculture,  children's 
homes  and  the  introduction  and  exten^on  of  the  silk  industry 
in  Hungary.  The  events  of  1848  brought  him  home  from  a 
long  residence  abroad,  but  he  was  no  longer  the  man  he  had  been, 
and  soon  withdrew  again  to  Gr&fcnberg.  He  diedwun  the  21st 
of  April  1850,  on  his  way  back  to  Hungary. 

See  Ferenc2  Sril&gyi,  Life  and  Career  of  Baron  Nicholas  WesseUnyi 
Ae  Younter  (Hung.  Budapest,  1876).  (R.  N.  B.) 

WESSEX.  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain.    The 

story  of  its  origin  is  given  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.    According  to 

this  the  kingdom  was  founded  by  two  princes,  Cerdic,  and  Cynric 

his  son,  who  landed  in  494  or  495  and  were  followed  by  other 

settlers  in  501  and  514.    After  several  successful  battles  against 

the  Welsh  they  became  kings  in  519.    Very  few  of  the  localities 

connected  with  the  story  of  these  princes  have  been  identified 

with  certxiinty,  but  such  identifications  as  there  are  point  to  the 

southern  part  of  Hampshire.    In  530  Cerdic  and  Cjmric  are  said 

to  have  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  they  gave  to  two  of 

their  relatives,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar.    Cerdic  died  in  534.    Cynric 

defeated  the  Britons  at  Salisbury  in  553  and  again  in  conjunction 

with  his  son  Ceawlin  at  Bcranburh,  probably  Barbury  HilJ,  in 

556.    At  his  death  in  560  he  was  succeeded  by  Ceawlin,  who  is 

mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  second  of  the  English  kings  to  hold  an 

imperium  in  Britain.    With  him  we  enter  upon  a  period  not 

perhaps  of  history,  but  at  least  of  more  or  less  reliable  tradition. 

How  far  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  deserves  credence  has  been 

and  still  is  much  debated.    At  all  events  no  value  can  be  attached 

to  the  dates  given  in  the  Chronicle.    The  preface  to  this  work 

places  Cerdic's  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  six  yeara  after 

his  landing,  that  is,  in  the  year  500,  and  assigns  him  a  reign  of 

sixteen  years,  which  makes  his  death  fall  eighteen  years  before 

534,  the  date  recorded  in  the  annals.    Again,  while  the  annals 

record  Ceawlin's  accession  in  560  and  his  expulsion  in  592,  the 

preface  with  other  early  authorities  assigns  him  a  reign  of  only 

seventeen  years.    Further  a  number  of  genealogies,  both  in  the 

Chronicle  and  elsewhere,  represent  Cynric  as  grandson  of  Cerdic 

and  son  of  a  certain  Creoda.    Suspicion  Ukewise  attaches  to  the 

name  Cerdic,  which  seems  to  be  Welsh,  while  we  learn  from 

Bede  that  the  Isle  of  Wight,  together  with  part  at  least  of  the 

Hampshire  coast,  was  colonized  by  Jutes,  who  apparently  had  a 

kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Wcssex.    For  these  reasons  the 

•tocy  of  the  foundation  of  Wessex,  though  it  appears  to  possesa 


considerable  antiquity,  must  be  regarded  as  open  to  grave 
suspicion.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  dynasty  claimed  to 
be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  royal  house  of  fiemicia  and  that  two 
of  Cerdic's  ancestors,  Freawinc  and  Wig,  figure  in  the  story  of 
Wermund,  king  of  Angel. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  origin  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  invasion  really  proceeded 
from  a  different  quarter,  we  need  not  doubt  that  its  dimensions 
were  largely  increased  under  Ceawlin.  In  his  reign  the  Chronicle 
mentions  two  great  victories  over  the  Welsh,  one  at  a  place 
called  Bedcanford  in  571,  by  which  Aylesbury  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Thames  valley  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  another  at  Deorham  in  577,  which-  led  to  the  capture  of 
Cirencester,  Bath  and  Gloucester.  Ceawlin  is  also  said  to  have 
defeated  iEthelberht  at  a  place  called  Wibbandun  (possibly 
Wimbledon)  in  568.  In  592  he  was  expelled  and  died  in  the 
following  year  Of  his  successors  Ceol  and  Ceolwulf  we  know 
little  though  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  constant 
warfare.  Ceolwulf  was  succeeded  in  611  by  Cynegils,  whose 
son  Cwichdm  provoked  a  Northumbrian  invasion  by  the 
attempted  murder  of  Edwin  in  626.  Hiese  kings  are  also  said  to 
have  come  into  collision  with  the  Mercian  king  Penda,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  province  of  the  Hwicce  (9.0.)  was  lost  in  their 
time.  After  the  accession  of  Oswald,  who  married  Cynegils'a 
daughter,  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria,  both  Cynegils  and 
Cwichelm  were  baptized.  Cynegils  was  succeeded  in  642  by  his 
son  Cenwalh,  who  married  and  subsequently  divorced  Penda's 
sister  and  was  on  that  account  expelled  by  that  king.  After  his 
return  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Welsh  near  Pen*Sclwood,by 
which  a  large  part  of  Somerset  came  into  his  hands.  In  66z  he 
was  again  attacked  by  the  Mercians  under  Wulfhere.  At  his 
death,  probably  in  673,  the  throne  is  said  to  have  been  held  for  a 
year  by  his  widow  Sexburh,  who  was  succeeded  by  Aescwine, 
674-676,  and  Centwine,  676-685.  According  to  Bede,  however, 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  disumon  from  the  death  of  Cenwalh 
to  the  accession  of  Ceadwalla  in  685,  who  greatly  increased  its 
prestige  and  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  treated  with  great  barbarity.  After  a  brief  reign  Cead- 
walla went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  baptized,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Ine.  By  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  a  considerable  part  at  least  of  Devonshire  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  seems  to  have  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  West  Saxons.  On  the  resignation  of  Ine,  in  726, 
the  throne  was  obtained  by  iEthelheard,  apparently  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  to  submit  to  the  Mercian  king  i£thelbald,  by 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  attacked  in  733.  Cuthrcd,  who 
succeeded  in  740,  at  first  acted  in  concert  with  ^thelbald,  but 
revolted  in  753.  At  his  death  in  756  Sigcberht  succeeded.  The 
latter,  however,  on  account  of  his  misgovemment  was  deserted  by 
most  of  the  leading  nobles,  and  with  the  exception  of  Hampshire 
the  whole  kingdom  came  into  the  hands  of  Cynewulf .  Sigeberht, 
after  putting  to  death  the  last  of  the  princes  who  remained 
faithful  to  him,  was  driven  into  exile  and  subsequently  murdered; 
but  vengeance  was  afterwards  taken  on  Cynewulf  by  his  brother 
Cyneheard.  Cynewulf  was  succeeded  in  786  by  Berhtric,  who 
married  Eadburg,  daughter  of  the  Mercian  king  Offa.  Her 
violent  and  murderous  conduct  led  to  the  king's  death  in  802; 
and,  it  is  said,  caused  the  title  of  queen  to  be  denied  to  the  wives 
of  later  kings.  Berhtric  was  succeeded  by  Ecgberht  (7.V.I,  the 
chief  event  of  "whose  reign  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Mercian 
king  Beornwulf  in  825,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  West 
Saxon  supremacy  and  to  the  annexation  by  Wcssex  of  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Kent  and  Essex. 

i£thclwulf  (7.V.),  son  of  Ecgberht,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Wcssex  at  his  father's  death  in  839,  while  the  eastern  provinces 
went  to  his  son  or  brother  iEthelstan.  A  similar  division  took 
pbce  on  iCthelwuU's  death  between  his  two  sons  iEthelbald 
and  /Ethclbcrht,  but  on  the  death  of  the  former  in  858  ^hel- 
berht  united  the  whole  in  his  own  hands,  his  younger  brothers 
i£thc]red  and  Alfred  renouncing  their  claims.  i£lheibcrht  was 
succeeded  in  86$  by  iElhelrcd,  and  the  latter  by  Alfred  in  871. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  great  Danish  inva^on  which  culminated 
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fn  the  submission  of  Guthram  in  878.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
kingdom  of  the  Meitians  came  to  an  end  and  their  leading  earl 
iCthdred  accepted  Alfred's  overlordship.  By  886  Alfred's 
authority  was  admitted  in  all  the  provinces  of  England  which 
were  not  under  Danish  rule.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
history  of  Wessex  is  the  history  of  England. 

Kings  of  Wessex, 


Cerdic 

-  5T9 

Cynric 

•  534 

Ceawlin  . 

.  560(^.571) 

Ceol  .     . 

.  593(^-588) 
•  597  (c.  594) 

Ceolwulf. 

Cyncgils  . 

.  611 

Cenwalh  .     . 

.  643  (c.  642) 
.  672  (c.  673) 

Sexburh  .     , 

iEscwtne 

'.  676 

Centwine 

Ceadwalla 

.  685 

Ine     .     .     . 

.  688 

i€thclheard 

Cuthrcd  . 

Sigebcrht 

Cynewulf 

Bcrhtric  . 

Ecgbcrt   . 

>€tholwuIf 

i£thelbald 

iEthclbcrht 

.Cthelred 

Alfred      . 


7*8  (716) 
741  (740) 
754  (756) 
7§5  (757) 
784  (786) 
800  (802) 

836(839) 
855 (858) 
860 
866 
871 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  annals  in  the  Chronicle,  with  approximate 
corrections  in  brackets. 

See  Ang^Saxon  ChronicU,  edited  by  Earie  and  Plummcr  (Oxford. 
1892-1899) :  Bedc.  Utst.  Eccl.  and  Conlinuatto,  edited  by  C.  Flummcr 
(Oxford,  1896);  "  Annalcs  Lindisfarnenscs,'*  in  the  Monumenta 
Cerm.  hist.  xix.  502-508  (Hanover.  1866),  Asscr,  Life  of  King 
At/red,  edited  by  W.  H.  Stevenson  (Oxford.  1904):  W  de  G.  Birch, 
CariuUurium  Saxoniaun  (London,  1885-1893).  (F  G.  M.  B.) 

WEST,  BENJAMIN  (1738-1820),  English  historical  and 
portrait-painter,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  October  1738,  at 
Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  of  an  old  C^aker  family  from 
Buckinghamshire.  When  a  boy  of  seven  he  began  to  show 
his  inclinations  to  aft.  According  to  a  well-known  story,  he 
was  sitting  by  the  cradle  of  his  sister's  child,  watching  its  sleep, 
when  the  infant  happened  to  smile  in  its  dreams,  and,  struck 
with  its  beauty,  young  Benjamin  got  some  paper,  and  drew  its 
portrait.  The  career  thus  begun  was  prosecuted  amid  many 
difliculties;  but  his  perseverance  overcame  every  obstade,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  After  two  years  he  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  practised  his  profession  with  considerable  success.  In  1760, 
through  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete his  artistic  education  by  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 
nearly  three  years.  Here  he  acquired  reputation,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  principal  academies  of  Italy.  On  the  expiry 
of  his  Italian  visit  he  settled  in  London  as  an  historical  painter. 
His  success  was  not  long  doubtful.  George  III.  took  him  under 
his  special  patronage;  and  commissions  flowed  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters.  In  1768  he  was  one  of  the  four  artists  who 
submitted  to  the  king  the  plan  for  a  royal  academy,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members;  and  in  1772  he  was  appointed 
historical  painter  to  the  king.  He  devoted  his  attention  mainly 
to  the  painting  of  large  pictures  on  historical  and  religious 
subjects,  conceived,  as  he  believed,  in  the  style  of  the  old  masters, 
and  executed  with  great  care  and  much  taste.  So  high  did  he 
stand  in  public  favour  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  1792,  he  was  elected  his  successor  as  president  of  tho  Royal 
Academy,  an  office  which  he  held  for  twenty-eight  years.  In 
1802  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  to  visit  Paris,  aind  inspect  the  magnificent 
collection  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  pillaged  from  the  gallery 
of  almost  every  capital  in  Europe,  which  then  adorned  the 
Louvre.  On  his  return  to  London  he  devoted  himself  anew 
to  the  labours  of  his  profession,  which  were,  however,  somewhat 
broken  in  upon  by  quarrels  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1804  he  resigned  his  office,  but  an  all  but 
unanimous  request  that  he  should  return  to  the  chair  induced  him 
to  recall  his  resignation.  Time  did  not  at  all  weaken  the  energy 
with  which  he  laboured  at  his  easel  When  sixty-five  he  painted 
one  of  his  largest  works,  '*  Christ  healing  the  Sick."  This  was 
originally  designed  to  be  presented  to  the  Quakers  in  Philadelphia, 
to  assist  in  erecting  a  hospital.  On  its  completion  it  was  exhibited 
in  London  to  immense  crowds,  and  was  purchased  by  the  British 
Institution  for  3000  guineas.  West  sending  a  replica  to  Phila- 
delphia. His  subsequent  works  were  nearly  all  on  the  same 
grand  scale  as  the  picture  which  had  been  so  laoocssful,  but 


they  did  not  meet  with  very  ready  sale.    He  died  in  London  on 

the  XX th  of  March  1820,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's. 

WestCa  works,  whkh  fond  criticism  ranked  during  his  life  with 
the  great  productions  of  the  old  masters,  are  now  considered  as  in 
general  formal,  tame,  wanting  that  freedom  of  nature  and  that  life 
which  genius  alone  can  breathe  into  the  canvas.  His  "  Death  of 
Wolfe  '  is  interesting  as  introducing  modern  costume  instead  of  the 


pamtmgs. 

An  account  of  West**  life  was  published  by  Gait  (The  Progress  of 
Genius,  1816).  See  also  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Book  of  the  Artists 
(N.Y.,l868). 

WBSr,  NICHOLAS  (x46i'-z533)>  EngUsh  bishop  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Putney,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  whkh  be  became  a  fellow  in  1483.  He  was 
soon  ordained  and  appointed  rector  of  Eggleschffe,  Durham, 
receiving  a  little  later  two  other  livings  and  becoming  chaplain 
to  King  Henry  VII.  In  1509  Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  dean 
of  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  1515  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Ely.  West's  long  and  successful  career  as  a  dipto- 
matist  began  in  1503  through  his  friendship  with  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Durham.  Lithe  interests  *of  Henzy  VII.  he  visited 
the  German  king  Mazixnillan  I.  and  George,  duke  of  Saxony; 
in  1506  be  negotiated  an  important  commercial  treaty  with 
Flandeis,  and  he  attempted  to  arrange  marriages  between  the 
king's  daughter  Mary  aiid  the  future  emperor  Charies  V.,  an^ 
between  the  king  himself  and  Charles's  sister  Margaret  By 
Henry  VIU.  West  was  sent  many  times  to  Scotland  and  to 
France.  Occupied  mainly  during  the  years  15x3  and  15x4  with 
journeys  to  aiui  from  Scotland,  he  visited  Louis  XII.  of  France 
in  the  autumn  of  X5X4  and  his  successor  Francis  I.  in  xsxs. 
In  15x5  also  he  arranged  a  defensive  treaty  between  England 
and  France,  and  he  was  principally  responsible  for  treaties 
concluded  between  the  two  countries  in  X518  and  X525,  and  at 
other  times.  He  was  trusted  and  empIo3rcd  on  personal  matters 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  died  on  the  38th  of  April  1533.  The 
bishop  built  two  beautiftd  chapels,  one  in  Putney  church  and 
the  other  in  Ely  cathedral,  where  he  is  buried. 

WEBTALL,  RICHARD  (X765-X836),  English  subject  painter, 
was  bom  in  Hertford  in  176$,  of  a  Norwich  family.  In  X779 
he  went  to  London,  and  was  apinrenticed  to  an  engraver  on  silver, 
and  in  X785  he  began  to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  painted  "Esau  seeking  Jacob's  Blessing," 
**  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  going  to  Execution  "  and  other  historical 
subjects  in  water-o^ur,  and  some  good  portraits  in  the  same 
medium,  but  he  is  mainly  known  as  a  book-illustrator.  He 
produced  five  subjects  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  illustrated 
an  edition  of  Milton,  executed  a  very  popular  series  of  illustra- 
tions to  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book,  and  designed  plates  for 
numerous  other  works.  In  x8o8  he  published  a  poem,  A  Day 
in  Spring,  illustrated  by  his  own  pencil.  His  designs  are  rather 
tame,  maimered  and  effeminate.  He  became  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1792,  and  a  full  member  in  X794;  and 
during  his  later  years  he  was  a  pensioner  of  the  Academy. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1836.  His  brother,  William 
Westall,  A.R.A.  (i78x-x8so),  landscape  painter,  is  mainly  known 
by  his  illustrations  to  works  of  travel. 

WESTBORO,  a  township  of  Worcester  cotmty,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  about  12  m  E.  of  Worcester.  Pop.  (X890)  5x95;  (X900) 
5400  (1x37  being  foreign-bom);  (X905,  state  census)  5378;  (19x0) 
5446.  Westboro  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  railway  and 
by  interurban  electric  lines.  Area,  about  22  sq.  m.  It  has  a 
public  library,  which  has  belonged  to  the  town^ip  since  1857; 
and  here  are  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  a  state  industrial 
institution  (opened  in  1886  and  succeeding  a  state  reform  school 
opened  in  1846),  and  the  Westborolnsane  Hospital  (homoeopathic, 
X884),  which  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Insanity.  There  are  manufsctures  of  boots  and  shoes,  straw 
and  leather  goods,  carpets,  &c.  Westboro  was  the  birthplace 
of  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  The  first  settlement 
here  was  made  about  X659  in  a  part  of  Marlboro  called  Chauncy 
(becanseof  agrantof  sooacieshere  to  Charles  Chauncy,  president 
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of  Harvard  College,  made  in  x6s9  and  revoked  in  x66o  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts).  In  x  7 1 7  this  part  of  Marlboro, 
with  other  lands,  was  erected  into  the  township  of  Wjcslboro, 
to  which  parts  of  Sutton  (1728),  Shrewsbury  (1762  and  1793) 
and  Upton  (1763)  were  subsequently  annexed,  and  from  which 
Northboro  was  separated  in  1766. 

WEST  BROMWICH,  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  6  m.  N.W. 
of  Birmingham,  on  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  (1891)  59,538,  (1901)  65,175.  The  appearance 
of  the  town,  like  its  growth  as  an  industrial  centre  of  the  Black 
Country,  is  modem.  It  is,  however,  of  ancient  origin;  thus  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  formerly  St  Clement,  was  given  by  Henry  I. 
to  the  convent  of  Worcester,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  priors 
of  Sandwell,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  Decorated  period,  the  present 
structure  (1872)  following  their  plan.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  town  hall  (1875),  the  Institute  (1886),  providing  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  art,  under  the  corporation  since  1894,  the 
free  library  (1874)  and  law-courts  (1891).  The  picturesque 
Oak  House,  of  the  i6th  century,  was  opened  as  a  museum  and 
art  gallery  in  1898.  Among  schools  is  one  for  pauper  children 
in  which  cn^neering,  bakmg,  spade-husbandry,  &c.,  are  taught. 
Sandwell  Hall,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  earls  of  Dartmouth,  con- 
tains a  school  for  daughters  ol  clergymen,  &c.  The  house, 
standing  in  pleasant  wooded  grounds,  is  on  the  site  of  the  Bene- 
dictine priory  of  Sandwell,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL 
There  are  charities  founded  by  the  families  of  Stanley  and 
Whorwood  (x6x3  and  X614).  Dartmouth  Park  is  a  recreation 
ground  of  about  60  acres;  others  are  Farley,  Ken  wick  and  Hill 
Top  Park.  Numerous  mines  work  the  extensive  coalfields, 
which  include  a  thirty-foot  seam.  There  are  large  iron  and  brass 
foundries  and  smelting  furnaces,  and  malting  and  brickmaking 
are  carried  on.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  5860  acres. 

WESTBROOK,  a  city  of  Cumberland  county,  Mame,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Prcsumpscot  river,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (X890) 
6632,  (1900)  7283  (1673  foreign-born),  (1910)  8281.  It  is 
served  by  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railways. 
In  Westbrook  arc  the  Walker  Memorial  Library  (1894)  and  the 
Warren  Library  (1879).  The  river  provides  water-power,  and 
among  the  manufactures  are  paper,  silks,  cotton  goods,  &c.  In 
X814  Wcslbrook  was  separated  from  Falmouth  and  incorporated 
as  a  township  under  the  name  of  Stroud  water,  and  in  18x5  the 
present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Colonel  Thomas  West- 
brook,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  wars  with  the  Indians. 
In  X871  Deering,  now  a  part  of  Portland,  was  taken  from  the 
township.  A  city  charter  was  granted  to  Westbrook  In  1889 
and  adopted  in  189X. 

WESTBURY,  RICHARD  BETHELL,  xST  Bason  (180&-X873). 
lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son  of  Dr  Richard 
Bethell,  and  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Wilts.  Taking  a  high  degree 
at  Oxford  in  xSi8,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Wadham  College. 
In  1823  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  On 
attaining  the  dignity  of  queen's  counsel  in  1840  he  rapidly  took 
the  foremost  place  at  the  Chxmcery  bar  and  was  appointed  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  in  1851.  His  most 
important  public  service  was  the  reform  of  the  then  existing  mode 
of  legal  education,  a  reform  which  ensured  that  students  before 
call  to  the  bar  should  have  at  least  some  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  the  subject  which  they  were  to  profess.  In  X85X  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  continued  to 
sit,  first  as  member  for  Aylesbury,  then  as  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Attaching  himself 
to  the  liberals,  he  became  solicitor-general  in  X852  and  attorney- 
general  in  X856  and  again  in  1859.  On  Juxie  26,  x86x,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Campbell,  he  was  created  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  with  the  title  of  Baion  Weatbnxy  of  Wcstbury, 
county  Wilts.  The  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  set  on  foot  the 
compilation  of  a  digest  of  the  whole  law,  but  for  various  reasons 
this  became  impracticable.  The  conclusion  of  his  tenure  of  the 
chanccllorshiD  was  unfortunately  marked  by  events  which. 


although  they  did  not  render  personal  comtption  imputable  to 
him,  made  it  evident  that  he  had  acted  with  some  laxity  and 
want  of  caution.  Owing  to  the  reception  by  parliament  of 
reports  of  committees  nominated  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  certain  appointments  in  the  Leeds  Bankruptcy  Court,  as  well 
as  the  granting  a  pension  to  a  Mr  I<eonard  Edmunds,  a  clerk 
in  the  patent  ofiice,  and  a  derk  of  the  parliaments,  the  lord 
chancelk>r  fell  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  resign  his  office,  wliich 
he  accordingly  did  on  the  5lh  of  July  X865,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Cranworth.  After  his  reugnation  he  continued  to  take 
part  in  the  judidal  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  privy 
council  until  his  death.  In  X872  he  was  appointed  arbitrator 
under  the  European  Assurance  Sodety  Act  X872,  and  his  judg- 
ments ui  that  capadty  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Mr  F.  S.  Rcilly.  As  a  writer  on  law  he  made  no  mark,  and  few 
of  his  decisions  take  the  highest  judidal  rank.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  is  the  judgment  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judidal 
conunittee  of  the  privy  council  in  X863  against  the  heretical 
character  of  certain  extracts  from  the  well-known  publication 
Essays  and  Reviews.  His  prindpa^  legislative  achievements  were 
the  passing  of  the  Divorce  Act  1857,  and  of  the  Land  Registry 
Act  1862  (generally  known  as  Lord  Westbury's  Act),  the  latter 
of  which  in  practice  proved  a  failure.  What  chiefly  distinguished 
Lord  Westbury  was  the  possesion  of  a  certain  sarcastic  humour; 
and  numerous  are  the  stories,  authentic  and  apocryphal,. of  its 
exercise.  In  fact,  he  and  Mr  Justice  Maulc  fill  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Sydney  Smith,  convenient  names  to  whom  "  good 
things  "  may  be  attributed.  Lord  Westbury  died  on  the  20th  of 
July  X873,  within  a  day  of  the  death  of  Bishop  WUberforce,  his 
special  antagonist  in  debate.  . 

See  Life  of  Lord  Westbury  by  T.  A.  Nash. 

WESTBURY,  an  urban  distria  in  the  Westbury  parliamentary 
division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  river  Bias,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Lower  Avon.  Pop.  (1901)  3305.  It  is  95}  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London  by  the  Great  Western  rsdlway,  and  lies  within  3  m. 
of  the  Somerset  border,  sheltered  on  the  east  by  the  high  tableland 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  AU  Saints'  church  is  Norman  and  later,  with 
a  magnificent  nave.  In  the  south  transept  stands  a  monument 
to  Sir  James  Ley,  earl  of  Marlborough  and  president  of  the 
council  in  X629;  the  "good  earl"  addressed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Milton.  A  chained  black-letter  copy  of  Erasmus'  "  Para- 
phrase of  the  New  Testament  "  is  preserved  in  the  south  chapeL 
In  the  suburb  of  Westbury  teigh  is  the  "  Palace  Garden,"  a 
moated  site  said  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  in  Saxon  times. 

Westbury  (Weslberie,  Wesiburt)  figures  in  Domesday  as  a 
manor  held  by  the  king.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  II. 
to  Reginald  de  Pavely  in  ii73-xx73,  and  from  then  onwards 
passed  through  various  families  until  in  x8io  it  was  purchased 
by  Sir  M.  M.  Lopes  from  the  earl  of  Abingdon.  A  post  mote  was 
held  for  Westbury  in  X361-X362,  but  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
town  as  a  borough  occurs  in  X442-1443.  The  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion is  lost  (tradition  says  it  was  burnt),  and  the  town  possesses  no 
other  charter.  The  title  of  the  corporation  was  "  Mayor  and 
Burgesses  of  Westbury,"  and  it  consisted  of  a  mayor,  recorder 
and  13  capital  burgesses.  The  borough  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  from  1448.  In  xS3a  the  number  was  reduced  to 
one,  and  in  1885  the  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
county.  In  xa53  Henry  III.  granted  to  Waiter  de  Pavdy  a 
yearly  fair  for  three  days  from  October  3X,  and  a  weekly  market 
on  Friday.  Henry  VI.  in  1460  granted  three  fairs  yearly  for 
three  days  from  April  33,  Whit  Monday  and  September  is 
rcspectivdy,  and  a  market  on  Thursdays.  In  1835  the  mayor's 
fair  was  held  at  Whitsuntide,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor's  at 
Easter.  In  1875  a  yearly  sheep  fair  took  place  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September  and  a  pleasure  fair  <mi  Easter  and  W'bit 
Monday;  in  x888  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  and  on  the 
34th  of  that  month;  the  former  still  exists.  In  1673  there 
was  a  market  on  Friday,  In  1835  a  nominal  one  on  Tuesday 
and  after  1875  it  ceased.  During  the  18th  and  X9th  centuries 
there  was  a  considerable  trade  in  malt,  bricks,  tiles  and  doth. 
The  last,  once  the  most  extensive,  htt  now  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, while  the  others  exist  also  only  on  a  small  scale. 
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WBR  CBEBTtSLt  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  about  20  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  (1890)  8028;  (1900)  0524,  of  whom  566  were  foreign-bom 
and  X777  were  negroes;  (zgio  census)  11,767.  West  Chester 
is  secved  directly  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  railways  and  by  an  inlenirban  electric 
line  to  Philadelphia,  electric  lines  connect  with  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  at  l«nape,  4  m.  to  the  south-west,  and  at  Coatesville, 
10  m.  to  the  west.  The  borough  lies  about  450  ft.  above  sea-level 
in  an  undulating  country.  At  West  Chester  are  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School  (1871),  the  Darlington  Seminary  (non- 
sectarian;  for  girls),  founded  in  1851  by  Smedley  Darlington 
(1827-1899;  principal  of  the  school  in  1851-1861  and  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  i887>i89i),  the  Friends'  Graded  School 
and  the  Friends'  (Orlhodoz)  Select  SchooL  There  are  fine 
botanical  gardens  in  Marshall  Square.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  a  county  court  house  (1847-1848),  a  county  jail  and  a 
county  hospital  (1892-1893),  the  public  library  and  a  large 
Y.M.C.A.  building,  llie  colonial  Turk's  Head  Hotel  here  has 
been  so  called  since  1768  and  was  probably  first  opened  in  1762. 
West  Chester  is  in  a  fanning  country  with  important  market- 
gardens  and  dairy  farms;  among  its  manufactures  are  dairy 
implements,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  and  carriage 
and  wagon  materials.  The  factory  product  in  1905  was  valued 
at  $2,121,185.  There  are  several  large  nursery  farms  here. 
West  Chester  was  first  settled  in  17 13,  succeeded  Chester  as  the 
county-seat  in  1784-1786,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
z  788  and  as  a  borough  in  1 799.  During  the  War  of  Independence 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  about  7  m.  S.  of  West 
Chester  on  the  nth  of  September  1777,  and  on  the  20th  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  with  a  small  force,  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  the  British  at  Paoli,  about  8  m.  N.E. 

WBSTOOTT,  BROOKE  FOSS  (1825-1901),  English  divine 
and  bbhop  of  Durham,  was  bom  on  the  i2tb  of  January  1825 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  His  father,  Frederick 
Brooke  Westoott,  was  a  botanist  of  some  distinction.  Westcott 
was  educated  at  King  Edward  VI.  school,  Birmingham,  under 
James  Prince  Lee,  where  he  formed  his  friendship  with  Joseph 
Barber  Lightfoot  (g.v.).  In  1844  Westcott  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  ^ir  William  Browne's 
medal  for  a  Greek  ode  in  1846  and  1847,  the  Members'  Prize 
for  a  Latin  essay  in  1847  as  an  undergraduate  and  in  1849  as 
a  bachelor.  He  took  his  degree  in  January  1848,  obtaining 
double-first  honours.  In  mathematics  he  was  twenty-fourth 
wrangler,  Isaac  Todhunter  being  senior.  In  classics  he  was 
senior,  being  bracketed  with  C.  B.  Scott,  afterwards  headmaster 
of  Westminster.  After  obtaining  his  degree,  Westcott  remained 
for  four  years  in  residence  at  Trinity.  In  1849  be  obtained 
his  felloinhip;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  priest  by  his  old  headmaster.  Prince  Lee,  now  bishop  of 
Manchester.  The  time  spent  at  Cambridge  was  devoted  to  most 
strenuous  study.  He  took  pupils;  and  among  his  pupils  there 
were  reading  with  him,  almost  at  the  same  time,  his  school 
friend  Li^tfoot  and  two  other  men  who  became  his  attached 
and  lifelong  friends,  E.  W.  Benson  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort  (qq.v.).  The 
inspiring  influence  of  Westcott's  intense  enthusiasm  left  its 
mark  upon  these  three  distinguished  men;  they  regarded  him 
not  only  as  their  friend  and  counsellor,  but  as  in  an  espedal 
degree  their  teacher  and  oracle.  He  devoted  much  attention 
to  philosophical,  patristic  and  historical  studies,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  would  throw  his  strength  into  New 
Testament  work.  In  1851  he  published  his  Korrisian  prize 
essay  with  the  title  Elements  of  ike  Gospel  Harmony. 

In  1853  he  became  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  married  Miss  Whithard.  He  prosecuted  his  school 
work  with  characteristic  vigour,  and  succeeded  in  combining 
with  his  school  duties  an  enormous  amount  both  of  theological 
leseareh  and  of  literary  activity.  He  worked  at  Harrow  for 
nearly  twenty  years  under  Dr  C.  J.  Vaughan  and  Dr  Monugu 
Butler,  but  while  he  was  always  con^icuously  successful  in 
inspiring  a  few  senior  boys  with  something  of  his  own  intellectual 
and  oonl  enthusiasm,  he  waa  never  in  the  same  measure  capable 


of  maintaining  discipline  among  large  numbers.  The  writings 
which  he  produced  at  this  period  created  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  modem  Engfa'sh  theological  scholarship.  In  1855 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  History  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon,  which,  frequently  revised  and  expanded,  became  the 
standard  English  work  upon  the  subject.  In  1859  there  appeared 
his  Characteristics  of  the  Gospel  Miracles.  In  i860  he  expanded 
his  Norrisian  essay  into  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels^ 
a  work  remarkable  for  insight  and  minuteness  of  study,  as  well 
as  for  reverential  treatment  combined  with  considerable  freedom 
from  traditional  lines.  Westcott's  work  for  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  notably  his  articles  on  "  Canon,"  "  Maccabees," 
**  Vulgate,"  entailed  most  careful  and  thorough  preparation, 
and  led  to  the  composition  of  his  subsequent  valuable  popular 
books.  The  Bible  in  the  Church  (1864)  and  a  History  of  the  English 
Bible  (1869).  To  the  same  period  betongs  The  Gospel  of  the 
Resurrection  (1866).  As  a  piece  of  consecutive  reasoning  upon  a 
fundamental  Christian  doctrine  it  deservedly  attracted  great 
attention.  Its  width  of  view  and  its  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  historical  science  and  pure  reason  were  thoroughly  character* 
istic  of  Westcott's  mode  of  discussing  a  theological  question. 
At  the  time  when  the  book  appeared  his  method  of  apologetio 
showed  both  courage  and  originality,  but  the  excellence  of  the 
work  is  impaired  by  the  difliculty  of  the  style. 

In  1865  he  took  his  B.D.,  and  in  1870  his  D.D.  He  received 
in  later  years  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  (i88x) 
and  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  (1883).  In  1868  Westcott  was 
appointed  examining  chaplain  by  Bishop  Connor  Magee  (of 
Peterborough);  and  in  the  following  year  he  accepted  a  canonry 
at  Peterborough,  which  necessitated  his  leaving  Harrow.  For 
a  time  he  contemplated  with  eagerness  the  idea  of  a  renovated 
cathedral  life,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  to  the 
dcvclc^ment  of  opportunities  for  the  religious  and  intellectual 
benefit  of  the  diocese.  But  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge  fell  vacant,  and  Lightfoot,  who  was  then  Hulsean 
professor,  declining  to  become  a  candidate  himself,  insisted  upon 
Westcott's  standing  for  the  post.  It  was  due  to  Lightfoot's 
support  almost  as  much  as  to  his  own  great  merits  that  Westcott 
was  elected  to  the  chair  on  the  ist  of  November  187a  This  was 
the  turning-point  of  his  life.  He  now  occupied  a  great  position 
for  which  he  was  supremely  fitted,  and  at  a  juncture  in  the 
reform  of  univeisity  studies  when  a  theologian  of  liberal  views, 
but  universally  respected  for  his  massive  learning  and  his  devout 
and  single-minded  character,  would  enjoy  a  unique  opportunity 
for  usefulness.  Supported  by  his  friends  Lightfoot  and  Hort, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  new  work  with  extraordinary  energy. 
He  deliberately  sacrificed  many  of  the  social  privileges  of  a 
university  career  in  order  that  his  studies  might  be  more  con- 
tinuous and  that  he  might  see  more  of  the  younger  men.  His 
lectures  were  generally  on  Biblical  subjects.  His  Commentaries 
on  St  John's  Gospel  (1881),  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1S89) 
and  the  Epistles  of  St  John  (1883)  resulted  from  his  public 
lectures.  One  of  his  most  valuable  works.  The  Gospd  of  Life 
(1892),  a  study  of  Christian  doctrine,  incorporated  the  materials 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  more  private  and 
esoteric  lectures  delivered  on  week-day  evenings.  The  work 
of  lecturing  was  an  intense  strain  to  him,  but  its  influence  was 
immense:  to  attend  one  of  Westcott's  lectures — even  to  watch 
him  lecturing — was  an  experience  which  lifted  and  solemnized 
many  a  man  to  whom  the  references  to  Origen  or  Rupert  of 
Dcutz  were  almost  ludicrously  unintelligible.  Between  the 
years  1870  and  i88x  Westcott  was  also  continually  engaged  in 
work  for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  simultaneously, 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  text  in  conjimction  with  Hort.  The 
years  in  which  Westcott,  Lightfoot  and  Hort  could  thus  meet 
frequently  and  naturally  for  the  discussion  of  the  work  in  whidi 
they  were  all  three  so  deeply  engrossed  formed  a  happy  and 
privileged  period  in  their  lives.  In  the  year  1881  there  appeared 
the  famous  Westcott  and  Hort  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
upon  which  had  been  expended  nearly  thirty  years  of  incessant 
labour.  The  reforms  in  the  regulations  for  degrees  in  divinity,, 
the  formation  and  first  revision  of  the  new  theological  tripos. 
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the  inauguration  of  the  Cambridge  mission  to  Delhi,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Church  Society  (for  the  discussion  6l  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  questions  by  the  younger  men),  the  meetings 
for  the  divinity  faculty,  the  organization  of  the  new  Divinity 
School  and  Library  and,  later,  the  institution  of  the  Cambridge 
Clergy  Training  School,  were  all,  in  a  very  real  degree,  the  result 
of  Westcott's  energy  and  influence  as  regius  professor.  To  this 
list  should  also  be  added  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  preliminary 
examination  for  candidates  for  holy  orders,  with  which  he  was 
from  the  first  most  closely  identified.  The  success  of  this  very 
useful  scheme  was  due  chiefly  to  his  sedulous  interest  and  help. 

The  departure  of  Lightfoot  to  the  sec  of  Durham  in  1879 
was  a  great  blow  to  Westcolt.  Nevertheless  it  resulted  in  bring- 
ing him  into  still  greater  prominence.  He  was  compelled  to 
take  the  lead  in  matters  where  Lightfoot's  more  practicil  nature 
had  previously  been  predominant.  Id  1883  Westcott  was  elected 
to  a  professorial  fellowship  at  King's.  Shortly  afterwards, 
having  previously  resigned  his  canonry  at  Peterborough,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  a  canonry  at  Westminster,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  examining  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Benson.  His  little  edition  of  the  Paragrapk  Psalter  (1879), 
arranged  for  the  use  of  choirs,  and  his  admirable  lectures  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  entitled  Historic  Faith  (1883),  are  reminiscences 
of  his  vacations  spent  at  Peterborough.  He  held  his  canonry 
at  Westminster  in  conjunction  with  the  regius  professorship. 
The  strain  of  the  joint  work  was  very  heavy,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  interest  and  study  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
share  in  the  labours  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission, 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  a  member,  added  to  his  burden. 

Preaching  at  the  Abbey  gave  him  a. valued  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing with  social  questions.  His  sermons  were  generally  portions 
of  a  series;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  volumes  Christus 
Consummator  (1886)  and  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  (1887). 

In  March  1890  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Durham,  there 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  beloved  friend  Lightfoot,  who  had 
died  in  December  1889.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  ist  of  May 
at  Westminster  Abbey  by  Archbishop  Thompson  (of  York), 
Hort  being  the  preacher,  and  enthroned  at  Durham  cathedral 
on  the  15th  of  May.  The  change  of  work  and  surroundings 
could  hardly  have  been  greater.  But  the  sudden  immersion 
in  the  practical  administration  of  a  northern  diocese  gave  him 
new  strength.  He  surprised  the  world,  which  had  supposed 
him  to  be  a  recluse  and  a  mystic,  by  the  practical  interest  he 
took  in  the  mining  population  of  Durham  and  in  the  great 
shipping  and  artisan  industries  of  Sunderland  and  Gateshead. 
Upon  one  famous  occasion  in  1893  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
a  peaceful  solution  a  long  and  bitter  strike  which  had  divided 
the  masters  and  men  in  the  Durham  collieries;  and  his  success 
was  due  to  the  confidence  which  he  inspired  by  the  extraordinary 
moral  energy  of  his  strangely  "  prophetic  "  personality,  at  once 
thoughtful,  vehement  and  affectionate.  His  constant  endeavour 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  religious  aspect  of  social 
questions  was  a  special  note  in  his  public  utterances.  He  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  co-operative  movement.  He  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Social  Uiuon.  He 
continually  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions,  and  he  gladly  gave  four  of  his  sons  for  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  India.  His  energy  was  remarkable  to 
the  very  end.  But  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his 
life  he  aged  considerably.  His  wife,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
an  invalid,  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  aSth  of  May  1901,  and  he 
dedicated  to  her  memory  his  last  book,  Lessons  from  Work  (1901). 
He  preached  a  farewell  s^mon  to  the  miners  in  Durham  cathedral 
at  their  annual  festival  on  the  20th  of  July.  Then  came  a 
short,  sudden  illness,  and  he  passed  away  on  tiie  27th  of  July... 

Westcott  was  no  narrow  specialist.  He  had  the  keenest  love 
of  poetry,  music  and  art.  He  was  himself  no  mean  draughtsman, 
and  used  often  to  say  that  if  he  had  not  taken  orders  he  would 
have  become  an  architect.  His  literary  qrmpathics  were  wide. 
He  would  never  tire  of  praising  Euripides,  while  few  men  had 
given  such  minute  study  to  the  writings  of  Robert  Browning. 
He  followed  with  delight  the  development  of  natural  science 


studies  at  Cambridge.  He  spaied  no  poJus  to  be  accurate,  or  to 
widen  the  basis  of  his  thought.  Thus  he  devoted  one  summer 
vacation  to  the  careful  analysis  of  Comte's  Politique  positive. 
He  studied  assiduously  The  Sacred  Books  cftke  East,  and  earnestly 
contended  that  no  systematic  view  of  Christianity  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  philosophy  of  other  religions.  The  outside  worid 
was  wont  to  regard  him  as  a  mystic;  and  the  mystical,  or 
sacramental,  view  of  life  enters,  it  is  true,  very  largely  into 
his  teaching.  He  had  in  this  respect  many  points  of  similarity 
with  the  Cambridge  Platonists  of  the  17  th  century,  and  with 
F.  D.  Maurice,  for  whom  he  had  profound  regard.  But  in  other 
respects  he  was  very  practical;  and  his  strength  of  will,  his 
learning  and  his  force  of  character  made  him  really  masterful 
in  influence  wherever  the  subject  under  discussion  was  of  serious 
moment.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Church  reform,  eq)cdally 
in  the  direction  of  obtaining  larger  powers  for  the  laity. 

He  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  party  strife.  He  describes  him- 
self when  he  says,  *'  The  student  of  Christian  doctrine,  because 
he  strives  after  exactness  of  phrase,  because  he  is  conscious 
of  the  inadequacy  of  any  one  hiunan  fohnula  to  exhaust  the 
truth,  will  be  filled  with  sympathy  for  every  genuine  endeavour 
towards  the  embodiment  of  right  opinion.  Partial  views  attract 
and  exist  in  virtue  of  the  fragment  of  truth — ^be  it  great  or 
small — ^which  they  indude;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  theologian 
to  seixe  this  no  less  than  to  detect  the  first  spring  of  error.  It  is 
easier  and,  in  one  sense,  it  is  m<M«  impressive  to  make  a  per- 
emptory and  exclusive  statement,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  any 
place  beside  it  to  divergent  expositions;  but  this  show  of  clear- 
ness and  power  is  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  ennobh'ng 
conviction  that  the  whole  truth  is  far  greater  than  our  individual 
minds.  He  who  believes  that  eveiy  judgment  on  the  highest 
matters  different  from  his  own  is  simply  a  heresy  must  have  a 
mean  idea  of  the  faith;  and  whUe  the  qualifications,  the  reserve, 
the  lingering  sympathies  of  the  real  student  make  him  in  many 
cases  a  poor  controversialist,  it  may  be  said  that  a  mere  con- 
troversialist cannot  be  a  real  theologian  "  (Lessons  from  Work, 
pp.  84-85).  His  theological  work  was  always  distinguished  by 
the  place  which  be  assigned  to  Divine  Revelation  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  in  the  teaching  of  history.  His  own  studies  have 
largely  contributed  in  England  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Incarnation.  His  woA 
in  conjunction  with  Hort  upon  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  endure  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  English 
Biblical  critidsm.  The  prindplcs  which  are  explained  in  Hort*s 
introduction  to  the  text  had  been  arrived  at  after  years  of  elabor- 
ate investigation  and  continual  correspondence  and  discussion 
between  the  two  friends.  The  place  which  it  almost  at  once  took 
among  sdentific  scholais  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout 
Europe  was  a  recognition  of  the  great  advance  which  it  repre- 
sent^ in  the  use  and  dossification  of  andent  authorities.  His 
commentaries  rank  with  Lightfoot's  as  the  best  type  of  BibUcal 
exegesis  produced  by  the  English  Church  in  the  X9th  century. 

The  following  is  a  biblioeraphy  of  Westoott's  more  important 
writings,  giving  the  date  of  the  nrst  editions. — Elements  of  the  Cospei 
Harmony  (1S51);  History  of  Ike  Canon  of  First  Four  Centuries 
(1853):  Characteristics  ef  Cospei  Miracles  (1859):  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Gospels  (i860):  The  BibU  in  the  Church  (1864): 
The  Cospei  of  the  Resurrection  (1866);  Christian  Life  Manifold 
and  One  (1869):  Some  Points  in  the  Religious  Life  of  the  Vnmrsities 
(1873);  Paragraph  Psalter  for  the  Use  of  Choirs  (1879);  Commeniafy 
on  the  Gospel  of  St  John  (1881);  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  ef  S 
John  (1883):  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1882);  Revelation  of  the 
Father  (1884);  Some  Thoughts  from  the  Ordinal  (18R1);  Christus 
Consummator  (1886);  Social  Aspects  of  Christiantty  (1887);  The 
Victory  of  the  Cross:  Sermons  in  Holy  Weeh  (t888j;  Commenlnry 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1889) ;  From  Strength  to  Strenfth  (1890) ; 
Gospel  of  Life  (1892):  The  Incarnation  and  Common  Life  (1893); 
Some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  (1897); 
Christian  Aspects  of  Life  (1897);  Lessons  from  Worh  (1901). 

Lives  by  his  son  B.  F.  Westcott  (1903),  and  by  J.  Clayton 
(1906).  (H.  E.  R.*) 

WESTERLY,  a  township  of  Washington  county,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A.,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  about 
44  m.  S.S.W.  of  Providence,  separated  from  Connecticut  on  the 
W.  by  the  Pawcatuck  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundaiy 
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6f  the  township  also.  Pop.  (1890)  6813,  (1900)  7541,  (1788 
bdog  foreign-bom  and  185  negroes),  (1905,  state  census)  8381 , 
(1910)  8696.  Area,  about  31  sq.  m.  Westeriy  is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway,  and  by  intenirban 
dectiic  lines  connecting  with  Norwich  and  New  London,  Conn. 
The  township  includes  several  small  villages,  connected  by 
electric  railways,  the  best  known  being  Watch  Hill,  which  has 
fine  aea-bathing.  Larger  villages  are  Westerly,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  township  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  (for  small 
vessels)  on  the  Pawcatuck  river,  and  Niantic,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township.  la  Westerly  there  is  a  public 
Hbrary  (1894),  with  23,323  volumes  in  1909.  Beyond  Watch 
Hill  Point  on  the  S.W.  point  of  an  L-shaped  peninsula,  running 
first  W.  and  then  N.,  is  Napatxce  Point,  on  which  is  Fort  Mans- 
field, commanding  the  N.E.  entrance  to  Long  Island  Soimd. 
The  township  is  the  centre  of  the  granite  industry  of  the  state; 
the  quarries  are  near  the  villages  of  Westerly  and  Niantic.  The 
granite  is  of  three  kinds:  white  statuary  granite,  a  quartz 
monzonite,  with  a  fine  even-grained  texture,  used  extensivdy  for 
monuments;  blue  granite,  also  a  quartz  monzonite  and  also  much 
used  for  monuments;  and  red  granite,  a  biotite  granite,  reddish 
grey  in  colour  and  rather  coarse  in  texture,  used  for  buildings.^ 
Among  the  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  thread 
and  printing  presses.  The  water  supply  is  from  artesian  wells. 
The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  1661,  and  the  township 
was  organized  in  1669,  when  the  present  name  was  adopted 
instead  of  the  Indian  Misquamicut  (meaning  "  salmon  ")  by 
which  it  had  been  called.  In  1686  the  name  was  changed  to 
Haversham,  but  in  1689  the  present  name  was  restored. 

Sec  Frederic  Denison,  Westerly  and  its  Witnesses,  for  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Years,  1626-1876  (Providence,  R-1.,  1878). 

WESTERMANN.  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (d.  1794).  French 
gimeral,  was  bom  at  Molsheim  in  Alsace.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  a  cavalry  regiment,  but  soon  left  the  service  and  went  to 
Paris.  He  embraced  enthusiastically  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  1790  became  preSia  of  the  municipality  of  Hagucnau. 
After  a  short  imprisonment  on  a  charge  of  inciting  imeuUs  at 
Haguenau,  he  returned  'to  Paris,  where  he  joined  Danton  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuilcrics  on  the 
xoth  of  August  1793.  He  accompanied  Dimiouriez  on  his  cam- 
paigns and  assisted  him  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Austrians, 
being  arrested  as  an  accomplice  after  the  general's  defection. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  proving  his  innocence,  and  was  sent 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  into  La  Venddc,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary  courage,  by  the 
audacity  of  his  manoeuvres,  and  by  his  severe  treatment  of  the 
insurgents.  After  suffering  a  defeat  at  Ch&lillon,  he  vanquished 
the  Vendians  at  Beaupr&iu,  Laval,  Granville  and  Bauge,  and 
in  December  1793  annihilated  their  army  at  Le  Mans  and 
Savenay.'  He  was  then  summoned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  pro- 
scribed with  the  Dantonist  party  and  executed  on  the  5th  of 

April  1794. 

Sec  P.  HoU,  Not  giniraux  aisaciens  . . .  Westcrmann  (Strassburg, 
1900)-  

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colonial  state,  forming 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  (For  Map,  see  Aus- 
tralia.) This  portion  •>£  Australia  lies  to  the  west  of  129^  £. 
long.,  forming  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole;  it 
has  an  area  of  x, 060,000  sq.  m.,  is  1400  m.  in  length  and  850 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  3500  m.  It  is  divided  into 
five  districts — Central,  Central  Eastern,  South-Eastem,  North 
and  Kimberiey.  The  Central  or  settled  district,  in  the  south- 
west, is  dividctl  into  twenty-six  counties.  Apart  from  the  coast 
lands,  the  map  presents  almost  a  blank,  as  the  major  portion  is 
practically  a  dry  waste  of  stone  and  sand,  rdievcd  by  a  few 
shallow  salt  lakes.  The  rivers  of  the  south  are  small — ^the  Black- 
wood being  the  most  considerable.  To  the  north  of  this  arc  the 
Murray,  the  well-known  Swan,  the  Moore,  the  Greenough  and 
the  Murchison.  The  last  is  400  m  long.  Shark's  Bay  receives 
the  Gascoyne  (200  m.  bng),  with  its  tributary  the  Lyons. 

>  See  T.  N.  Dale.  The  Chief  Ommrcial  Granites  cf  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  (Washington,  1908),  Bulletin 
J54  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Still  farther  north,  where  the  coast  trends  eastward,  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  Ashburton,  the  Fortcscue  and  the  De  Grey. 
Kimberiey  district  to  the  north-east  has  some  fine  streams — the 
Fitzroy  and  Ord  and  their  tributaries,  on  some  of  which  (the 
Mary,  Elvira,  &c.)  are  the  goldfidds,  250  m.  south  of  Cambridge 
Gulf.  The  Darling  mountain  range  is  in  the  south-west,  Mount 
William  reaching  3000  fL;  in  the  same  quarter  are  Toolbrunup 
(334X  ft.),  Ellen's  Peak  (3420),  and  the  Stirling  and  Victoria 
ranges.  Gardner  and  Moresby  are  flat-topped  ranges.  Mount 
Elizabeth  rises  behind  Perth.  Hampton  tableland  overlooks  the 
Bight.  In  the  north-west  are  Mount  Bruce  (4000  ft.),  Augustus 
(3580),  Dalgaranger  (2100),  Barlee,  Pyrton  and  the  Capricorn 
range.  Kimberiey  has  the  King  Leopold,  M'CUntock,  Albert 
Edward,  Hardman,  Geikie,  Napier,  Lubbock,  Oscar,  Mueller 
and  St  George  ranges.  The  lake  district  of  the  interior  is  in  the 
Gibson  and  Victoria  deserts  from  24°  to  32**  S.  The  kkes  receive 
the  trifling  drainage  of  that  low  region.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
salt  from  the  presence  of  saline  marl. 

Cedoty.—ThK  main  maas  of  Westralia  consists  of  a  vast  bkxrk  of 
Archcan  rocks,  which  forma  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the 
Australian  contment.  The  rocks  form  a  plateau,  which  faces  the 
coast,  in  a  series  of  scarps,  usually  a  short  distance  inland.  The 
edge  of  this  plateau  is  separated  front  the  Southern  Ocean  by  the 
NuUarbor  limestones,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight; 
but  they  nadually  become  narrower  to  the  west ;  and  the  Archean 
rocks  readb  the  coast  at  Port  Dempster  and  to  the  east  of  Esperance 
Bay.  Thence  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Archean  rocks  extends 
due  west,  while  the  coast  trends  southward,  and  is  separated  by  a 
belt  of  Lower  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  deposits;  but  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  granitic  rocks  at  King  Georse  Sound  and  Albany  may  be 
due  to  an  outlier  of  the  Archean  tableland.  Alons  the  western 
coast,  the  scarp  of  the  Archean  plateau  forms  the  Darling  Range 
behind  Perth.  Further  north,  behind  Shark's  Bay,  the  plateau 
recedes  from  the  coast,  and  trends  north-westward  through  the 
Hamxftersley  Mountains  and  the  highlands  of  P*ilbaiTa.  The 
Archean  rocks  underlie  the  Kimberiey  Goldfield;  but  they  are 
separated  from  the  main  Archean  plateau  to  the  south  by  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks,  which  extena  up  the  basin  of  the  Fitzroy 
river  and  form  the  King  LeopoU  and  Oscar  Ranges. 

The  Archean  rocks  are  of  most  interest  from  the  auriferous  lodes 
which  occur  in  them.  The  Archean  rocks  of  the  area  between  the 
Darling  Range  and  the  goldfield  of  Coolgardie  were  classified  by 
H.  P.  Woodward  into  six  parallel  belts,  running  northward  and 
southward,  but  with  a  slight  trend  to  the  west.  The  westernmost 
belt  consists  of  clay  slates,  quartzitcs  and  schists,  and  is  traversed 
bv  dykes  of  daoritc  and  febtone;  the  belt  forms  the  western  foot 
of  the  Arehean  plateau,  along  the  edge  of  the  coastal  plain.  The 
second  belt  consists  of  gneisses  and  schists,  and  forms  the  western 
part  of  the  Archean  plateau.  Its  chief  mineral  deposit  is  tin,  in 
the  Green-bushes  tin-field,  and  various  other  minerals,  such  as 
graphite  and  asbestos.  Then  follows  a  wide  belt  of  granitic  rocks; 
It  has  no  permanent  surface  water  and  is  bare  of  minerals,  and, 
therefore,  formed  for  a  long  time  an  effective  barrier  to  the  settle* 
mcnt  or  prospccring  of  the  country  to  the  east.  This  granitic  band 
ends  to  the  east  in  the  first  auriferous  belt,  which  extends  from  the 
Phillips  river,  on  the  southern  coost,^  to  Southern  Cross,  on  the  Perth 
to  Kalgoorlie  railway;  thence  it  goes  through  Mount  Magnet,  Lake 
Austin  and  the  Murchison  Goldfield  at  Nannine,  and  through  the 
Peak  Goldfield  to  the  heads  of  the  Gascoyne  and  Ashburton  rivcia. 
To  the  east  of  this  belt  is  a  barren  band  of  granites  and  gneisses, 
succeeded  again  eastwaid  by  the  second  aurUerous  belt,  including 
the  chief  eoldfiekls  of  Westralia.  They  begin  on  the  south  with  the 
Dundas  Goldfield,  and  the  mining  centre  of  Norseman;  then  to 
the  north  follow  the  goklfields  of  Kalgoorlie,  with  its  Golden  Mile  at 
Boulder,  and  the  now  less  important  field  of  Coolgardie.  This  line 
continues  thence  through  the  goldfields  of  Leonora  and  Mount 
Margaret,  and  reappears  behind  the  western  coast  in  the  Pilbarra 
Goldfield.  The  rocxs  of  the  goldfields  consist  of  amphobolite-schists 
and  other  basic  schists,  traversed  by  dykes  of  granite,  diorite  and 
porphyrite,  with  some  peridorites.  Some  of  the  amphibolitcs  have 
been  crushed  and  then  silidfied  into  jasperoids,  so  that  they  much 
resemble  altered  sedimentary  slates. 

The  Palaeozoic  group  is  represented  by  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the 
Kimberiey  Goldfield,  which  nave  yielded  Olendlus  forresti.  There 
appear  to  be  no  certain  representatives  of  the  Ondovician  system; 
white  the  Silurian  is  represented  in  the  King  Leopold  Range  of 
Kimberiey,  and,  according  to  H.  P.  Woodward,  in  the  contorted, 
unfossilliferous  auartzites  and  shales  of  the  Stirling  Range,  north  of 
Albany.  The  Upper  Palaeozoic  is  well  represented  by  an  area  of 
some  2000  sq.  m.  of  Devonian  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  Kimberiey  district,  and  by  the  Carboniferous  system,  including 
both  a  lower,  marine  tyipe,  and  an  upper,  terrestrial  type  The  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestones  occur  in  the  Napier,  Oscar  and  Geikie 
Ranges  of  Kimberiey,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Gascoyne  river,  where 
they  contain  the  glacial  deposits  discovered  by  Gibb-Maitland^ 
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between  the  Woonmc!  and  Minilya  riven.  The  ui)pcr  and  terrestrial 
type  of  the  Carboniferous  include  sandstones  with  Stigmaria  and 
Cepidodendron  in  the  Kimberlcy  district,  and  the  coals  m  the  Irwin 
coalfield,  the  age  of  which  is  proved  by  the  intcrstratification  of  the 
coal  seams  with  beds  contasning  Prodtuius  subquadratust  Cyrlvm 
earbonaria  and  Aviculopecten  suboitin^uelineatus.  The  Mcsosoic 
rocks  were  discovered  in  1861,  and  their  chief  outcrop  isalons  the 
western  coast  plains  of  Westralia  between  Geraldton  and  Perth. 
They  have  been  picitxd  by  many  bores  put  down  for  artesian  wells. 
The  fossils  indicate  a  Lower  Jurassic  age ;  and,accordin|;  to  Etheridge, 
some  of  the  fossils  are  Lower  Cretaceous.  The  Collie  coalfield,  to 
the  cast  of  Bunbury,  is  generally  regarded  as  Mesoxoic  Its  coal  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Eastern  Australia,  and  contains  on  an 
average  of  34  analyses  11*77%  of  moisture,  and  S*63%  of 
adi.  Accordmg  to  Ethcridge  its  age  is  Permo-Carboniferous.  The 
Kainozoic  rocu  include  the  manne  limestones  in  the  NuIlarbcM* 
Plains  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  whence  they 
extend  inland  for  150  m.  They  have  no  surface  water,  but  the  rain- 
fall in  this  district  nourishes  artesian  wells.  The  occurrence  of 
marine  Kainoaoic  beds  under  the  western  coastal  plain  b  proved 
by  the  bores,  as  at  Carnarvon,  where  they  appear  to  be  over  1000  ft. 
in  thickness.  The  coastal  region  also  includes  sheets  of  clay  and 
sandstone,  with  deposits  of  brown  coal  as  on  the  Fttxgeiald  river 
on  the  southern  const,  and  in  the  bann  of  the  Cascoyne.  The 
Archcan  plateau  of  the  interior  is  covered  by  wide  sheets  of  sub- 
aerial  ana  lacustrine  deposits,  which  have  accumulated  in  the  basins 
and  river  valleys.  They  include  mottled  clays,  bteritic  ironstones 
and  conglomerates.  In  phces  the  materiau  have  been  roughly 
assorted  by  river  action,  as  in  the  deep  lead  of  Kanowna.  The  cla^ 
contain  the  bones  of  the  DipriOedon^  so  that  they  are  probably  of 
Upper  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  age.  The  Kainozoic  volcanic  penod 
01  Australia  is  represented  by  the  basalts  of  Bunbury  and  Bbick 
Point,  cast  of  Flinders  Bay. 

A  bibliography  of  Westralian  geology  has  been  issued  by  Maitland, 
Bulletin  Ceo\.  Survey,  No.  i,  1H98.  An  excellent  summary  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  state  has  been  given  by  Maitland,  Bulletin  8, 
No.  4,  1900,  pp.  7-ai,  also  issued  in  the  Yearbook  of  Western 
Australia.  The  main  literature  of  the  geology  of  Westralia  b  in  the 
Bulletins  of  the  Cool.  Survey,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Mines  De- 
partnient.  A  general  account  of  the  gold-mining  has  been  given 
by  A.  G.  Charicton.  1902;  and  also  by  Donakl  Clark.  Aiutraiian 
Mining  and  MetaUwty  (1904)-  0-  W.  G.) 

Flan. — ^Judged  by  its  vegetable  forms,  Western  Australia  would 
seem  to  be  older  tluin  eastern  Australia,  South  Australia  being  of 
intermedute  age.  Indian  relations  appear  on  the  northern  side, 
and  South  African  on  the  western.  There  are  fewer  Antarctic  and 
Polynesian  representatives  than  in  the  eastern  colonics.  European 
forms  are  eytremely  scarce.  Compared  with  the  other  side  of 
Australia,  a  third  of  the  genera  on  the  south-west  is  almost  wanting 
in  the  south-east.  In  the  btter,  55,  having  more  than  ten  species 
each,  have  1260  species;  but  the  former  has  as  many  in  55  of  its 
80  genera.  Of  those  55.  36  are  wanting  in  the  south-east,  and  17 
are  absolutely  peculiar.  There  are  fewer  natural  orders  and  genera 
westward,  but  more  species.  Baron  von  MOller  declared  that 
"  nearly  half  of  the  whole  vcgetatk>n  of  the  Australian  continent  has 
been  traced  to  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Western  Australian 
territory."  He  includes  9  Malvaceae,  6  Euphorbiaoeae,  a  Rubiaccae, 
9  Proteaccae,  47  Lcguminosae,  10  Myrtaceae,  la  Compocitae, 
5  Labiatae,  6  Cyperacoae,  13  Convolvulaceae,  16  Gramineae,  3 
Filiccs,  10  Amaranthaccae.  Yet  over  soo  of  its  tropical  species 
are  identified  with  those  of  India  or  Indian  islands.  While  aeven- 
tenths  of  the  orders  reach  their  maximum  south-west,  three-tenths 
do  so  south-east.  Cypress  pines  abound  in  the  north*  and  ordinAir 
pines  in  Roftnest  Isbnd.  Sandalwood  {Santalum  tytwrum)  is 
exported.  The  gouty  stem  baobab  {^daHsoma)  is  in  tne  tropics. 
Xanikorrhoea,  the  grass  tree,  abounds  in  sandy  districts.  Mangrove 
bark  yields  a  purple  tan.  Palms  and  samias  begin  in  the  north- 
west.  The  Af«/o/««ca£^itfadrff4fr9fi  is  the  paperbark  tree  of  settlers. 
The  rigid-l^fcd  Banksia  is  known  as  the  lumeysuckle.  Casuannae 
are  the  he  and  she  oaks  of  colonists,  and  the  JExacarpus  b  their 
cherry  tree.  Beautiful  flowering  shrubs  distinguish  the  south-west ; 
and  the  deserts  are  all  ablaze  with  flowere  after  a  fall  of  rain. 
Poison  plants  are  generally  showy  l^yiminosae,  Sida  and  the 
Castrolooium. 

The  timber  trees  of  the  south-west  are  almost  unequalled.  Of 
the  Eucalypts,  the  jarrah  or  mahoeany^  K  marnwata^  is  first  for 
value.  It  runs  over  five  degrees  01  latitude,  and  ito  wood  resists 
the  terrdo  and  the  ant.  Sir  MalcoUn  Eraser  assigns  l4>ooo  sq.  m. 
to  the  larrah.  10,000  to  £.  viminaiist  2300  to  the  learn  (£,  OHossea 
or  £.  dnersicolor),  3400  to  York  gum  (£.  UxopkUba),  800  to  the  red 
gum  (E.  catopkyiia)  and  500  to  tuart  or  native  pear  {E.  iprnpho- 
upkala).  Not  much  good  wood  b  got  within  20  m.  of  the  coast. 
The  coarhbuilder's  coorup  rises  over  3«>  ft.  Morrel  f umuhes  good 
timber  and  nch  oil.  An  ever-mcreasing  trade  is  done  u  the  timber 
of  the  south-western  forests.      .  .      ,. 

Fattna  —Among  the  mammab  are  the  Macr^pus  uganinu,  M. 
AuM,  a  dama,  M  braikymna,  LajtorckuUs  Jautatus,  Bettengta 
penteiUaia^  Pkaiangtsta  vidpecula,  Pseudockirus  cooH,  Datyunu 
^fffoyt,  Tarnpts  rostratus,  Anttckinus  apicatit,  Peramdes  ooesma, 
PsrafMJM  myosunu,  Jdymt€C9fniu  Jasciattu.    FoesU  forms  partake 


of  the  existine  marrapial  dmmofeer,  Dipnladan  bdaf  altted  to  tht 
wombat  and  kangaroo.  Nail-bearing  kanmroos  are  in  the  nonh* 
west ;  the  banded  one,  siae  of  a  rabbit,  b  on  Shark's  Bay.  NocturnJ 
phalangen  live  in  boles  of  trees  or  in  the  groand.  Carnivorous 
Pkascogfilait  are  found  in  south-west.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
wombat.  The  rock-loving  marsupial  OspknuUr  b  only  in  the 
north-east*  and  Perameles  bonsatnmUei  at  Shark's  Bay.  The 
dalgyte  or  Petroaak  latoHs  b  at  Swan  river  and  Hypsiprymtnu  in 
the  south.  The  colony  has  only  two  specbs  of  walbbiei  to  five  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  Halmaiuna  of  the  Abcolbos  b  a  aost  of 
waUaby;a  very  elegant  q>edcsb  18  in.  kmg.  The  pretty />r«n«CM, 
6  in.  long,  lives  on  stamens  and  nectarj  like  the  Tarsipis,  having  a 
brush  at  the  tip  of  its  tongue;  its  tail  ts  prehensile.  The  hare-luce 
LagorcktsUsfasciatus  b  a  great  leaper.  The  Hatahlit  of  the  interior 
has  nests  in  trees.  Beaver  rats  asja  other  small  rodents  are  tiouhJe- 
some,  and  bats  are  numerous.  The  dinm  b  the  wild  dog.  The 
platypus  {Ornitkor1niukiis\  and  the  Echidna  are  the  only  forms  ci 
the  Monotnmaia,  The  seal,  whale  and  dugong  occur  in  the  adjacent 
seas. 

The  west  b  not  to  rich  as  the  east  of  Anstralb  in  bbda.  Many 
forms  are  absent  and  othere  but  peorly  represented,  though  some 
are|}ecuUar  to  the  west.  The  timbered  south-west  has  the  greatest 
vanety  of  birds,  which  are  scarce  enough  in  the  dry  and  treeless 
interior.  Of  lizards  the  west  has  xa  genera  not  fonad  in  eastera 
Anstralb.  Of  snakes  there  are  but  15  apedes  to  3  in  Tasmania 
and  31  in  New  South  Wales.  While  the  ppiaonoas  sorts  are  a  to  I 
in  the  cast,  they  are  3  to  i  in  the  west.  The  turtle  b  obtained  aa 
an  article  of  food.  The  freshwater  fishes  are  not  all  like  those  of 
the  east.  They  include  the  mullet,  snapper,  ring  fish,  guard  fish, 
bonita,  rock  cod,  shark,  saw  fish,  parrot  fish  and  cobbler.  Under 
the  head  of  fisheries  may  be  mentioned  the  peari  oyster,  which  b 
dived  for  by  natives  at  shark's  Bay;  the  trcpang  or  b6che-de-mer 
is  also  met  with  in  the  north.  Insects  are  wdl  represented,  especially 
Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Hemipten  and  Diptcra. 

Qtmate, — ^With  little  or  no  con  anywhere,  the  beat  of  summer 
over  the  whole  area  b  considerable.  Western  Anstralb  diffen 
from  the  country  to  the  east  in  having  no  extensive  ranges  to  collect 
vapour,  while  the  trade  winds  blow  oil  the  dry  land  instead  of  from 
the  ocean;  for  these  two  reasons  the  climate  is  very  dry.  Thunder- 
storms often  supply  almost  the  only  rainfall  in  the  interior.  The 
south-western  comer,  the  scat  of  settlements*  b  the  only  poftioa 
where  rains  can  be  depended  on  for  cultivation;  but  even  there  few 

K laces  have  a  rainfall  of  40  in.  As  one  goes  northward  the  moisture 
issens.  The  north-west  and  all  the  coast  along  to  Kimberley.  with 
most  of  that  district,  suffer  much  from  dryness.  The  ooitJi-eaat 
comes  in  summer  within  the  sphere  of  the  north-west  monsoons, 
though  just  over  the  low  coast-range  few  showcra  are  known.  The 
south  coast,  exposed  to  polar  breezes,  with  uninterrupted  sea,  has 
to  endure  len^ened  droughts.  In  the  Swan  river  quarter  the 
rainfall  b  in  winter,  being  brought  by  north-west  winds,  aind  sDnuncr 
days  have  little  moistinre.  While  the  south  wind  ooob  the  settled 
rcvion,  it  comes  over  the  parched  interior  to  the  northern  lands. 
The  hot  wind  of  Swan  river  b  from  the  east  and  north-east;  but  it 
b  from  the  south  in  summer  to  Kimberiey  and  the  north-west.  In 
one  season  the  bnd  breexe  b  hot,  in  anothercool,  but  alwaysdry. 

The  climate  of  Perth  b  typical  of  the  south-western  diatncta. 
There  are  two  distinct  seasons,  the  winter  and  the  summer.  The 
winter  commences  somewhat  abruptly,  being  ushered  in  by  heavy 
rams;  it  bwins  usually  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  April  or 
bter  than  the  middle  of  May,  and  continues  until  towaiJs  the  end 
of  October.  The  wintcre  are,  as  a  rule,  very  mild,  but  there  b  some 
cold  weather  m  July  and  August,  and  though  there  b  little  at  the 
coast,  frost  b  not  uncommon  inland.  The  summer  b  heralded  by 
an  occasional  hot  day  in  October,  in  November  the  weather  becomes 
settled  and  continues  warm  until  the  end  of  March  la  the  foor 
months.  December  to  March,  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  diade 
exceeds  90*  on  an  average  on  37  days,  but  as  a  rule  the  heat  diocs 
not  last  long,  the  evemngs  and  nighu  being  tempered  by  a  cool 
breeze. 

In  the  interior  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  south-west  m 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  two  seasons  only  The  winter,  however, 
has  much  less  rain  than  on  the  coast,  and  b  cold,  dear  and  bradng 
Xhe  summer  b,  as  a  rule,  hot,  but  b  tempered  m  the  south  by 
occasional  cool  changes,  though  unrclievea  as  the  tropic  b  ap- 
proached. Within  the  tropics  there  are  two  seasons,  the-  wet  and 
the  dry.  The  wet  season  b  most  unpleasant,  the  temperature 
rardy  tailing  bdow  100*;  the  dry  season,  which  bsts  from  April 
to  NovembtT,  b  usually  fine,  dear  and  calm.  The  average  raiiuall 
at  Perth  b  33  in.  falling  on  1 10  days;  the  mean  maximum  tempera- 
ture b  74*9^  and  the  minimum  54-8*;  at  Coolgardie  the  mean 
maximum  h  77*8*  '^'^  ^^  waeuk  minimum  52*4  :  at  Wytidham, 
on  the  north-west  const,  the  mean  maximum  b  93*9*  and  the  mini* 
mum  75*4*. 

Popidatum. — Population  made  vtry  slow  increaso  muler  the 
old  conditions  of  tettlement,  and  even  when  gold  was  discovered 
in  1882  at  Kimberlcy,  and  five  yean  kter  at  YOgam,  no  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  cokmy,  and  at  the  census  of  1891  the 
population  was  stxU  under  50,000.    The  sensational  gold  finds 
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at  Coolgsnfie  in  1899,  bowever,  had  a  most  important  inflnence  in 
dnwing  population,  and  in  three  and  a  half  years  the  population 
was  doubled:  during  a  portion  of  this  time  the  rush  of  miners 
to  the  gold>fields  was  so  great  as  to  be  reminiscent  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  eastern  colonies  during  the  'fifties.  At  the  end 
of  1905  the  population  was  354J79*  comprising  150,495  males 
and  104,284  females.  The  slowness  of  the  early  growth  and  the 
more  rapid  strides  of  later  years  will  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing figures:  pop.  (i860)  xs,227»  (1870)  25,084,  (1880)  39,0x9, 
(1890)  46.290,  (189s)  101,238,  (190X)  X94,889.  The  chief 
towns  of  Western  Australia  are:  Pertli— the  capital— 56,000, 
Fremantle  93,008,  Kalgooriie  6780,  Boulder  5658.  The  number 
of  people  in  all  gold-field  towns  fluctuates  very  greatly.^  Cool- 
gaidie,  for  example,  was  returned  in  July  1894  as  having  within 
its  munidpai  boundaries  xa,ooo  people;  in  1905  it  had  only  3830. 

The  births  during  1905  numbered  7582  and  the  deaths  2709,  the 
rates  per  thousand  of  population  being  respectively  30*30  ana  I0-83, 
ahowii^  a  net  increment  of  19-47  per  1000.  In  the  period  1861- 
1865  the  birth-rate  was  39*07  per  sooo.  Between  1886  and  1890 
it  stood  at  36*88;  then  came  a  rapid  decline,  and  in  1896  was 
reached  ^  low  level  of  22*67  per  1000.  In  1904  the  rate  was 
30*34  per  looa  The  decline  in  the  hirth-retes  has  been  a  common 
cxperieooe  of  all  the  Australian  states;  in  Western  Australia  it  was 
due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  decline  la  the  proportion  of  females  to 
males.  In  1870  the  females  numbered  62  %  of  the  males,  and  in 
1880  75%,  while  in  1895  the  proportion  was  only  45%.  The 
illegitimate  births  during  1905  were  4*  19  %'of  the  total  births.  The 
dcath-cate,  which  in  1897  was  16*99  pv  xooo,  has  steadily  dedined 
in  recent  years.  The  large  influx  01  young  unmarried  men  in  the 
years  1894-1898  was  followed  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of 
sin^e  women,  and  the  marriage-rates  increased  from  7  per  1000  in 
the  five  years  1891-1895  to  10*7  per  1000  in  1897.  In  1905  the  rate 
stood  at  the  more  norrnal  level  of  8*48.  Except  for  a  sitght  influx 
of  population  in  the  three  years  18857-1887,  due  to  the  gold  di»- 
covencs  at  Kimberley,  there  was  very  Tittle  immigration  to  Westun 
Australia  prior  to  1891 ;  in  that  year,  however,  there  was  a  consider- 
able inpouring  of  population  from  the  eastern  colonies,  notably 
from  Victoria  and  bouth  Austxalia,  and  in  the  seven  years  which 
closed  with  1897  the  population  of  the  colony  gained  nearly  110.000 
by  immigration  alone.  In  1898  there  was  still  a  large  inflow  of 
population,  but  the  outflow  was  also  great,  and  in  1898  and  the 
following  year  the  two  streams  balanced  one  another;  but  1900 
showed  an  excess  of  6000,  and  1905  of  7617  gained  by  immigration. 

Western  Australia  is  the  most  sparsely  populated  of  all  the 
states;  only  the  coastal  fringe  aoid  the  gold-fields  show  any 
evidences  of  settlement,  and  if  the  area  were  divided  amongst 
the  population  there  would  be  but  ten  persons  to  52  sq.  m. 
The  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  British  origin,  and  only 
differs  from  that  of  the  other  states  in  that  there  is  a  larger 
body  of  Australian-bom,  who  are' not  natives  of  the  colony 
itself.  About  45%  of  the  population  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England;  one-fourth  belong  to  other  Protestant 
denominations,  and  one-fourth  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Administration.— In  1890  Western  Australia,  up  to  that 
time  a  crown  colony  administered  by  a  governor,  was  granted 
responsible  government.  The  legidative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  parliament  composed  of  two  Houses— a  Legislative  Council, 
whose  thirty  members  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  fifty  members,  elected  by  adult  suffrage  (men  and 
women).  As  a  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  Western  Australia 
sends  six  senators  and  five  representatives  to  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. In  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  municipal  government 
has  little  scope  for  operation. 

-  So  far  forty-four  municipalities  have  been  gazetted.  Besides 
the  municipalities  there  are  district  roads  boards,  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  of  their  respective  districts  to  take  charge  of  the 
formation,  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  public  roads 
throughout'  their  districts.  There  were  in  1905  ninety-four  such 
boards  in  existence.  Some  of  the  districts  are  of  enormous  size: 
Pilbarra,  for  example,  has  an  area  of  X4>35<^  ^-  ">*;  Cool- 
gardie  North  has  75.968  sq.  m.;  NuDagine  has  90.438  sq.  m., 
and  the  Upper  Gascoyne  has  136,000  sq.  m.  Over  areas  so  vast 
little  effective  work  can  be  accomplished,  but  where  the  districts 
are  small  the  administration  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  munici- 
palities. The  receipts  from  rates  of  all  local  districts  in  X905 
was  £104,760,  and  the  grants  by  the  government  £80,938,  making 
a  total  of  £185,698. 


£(liicallM.^Attendanee  at  school  is  compulsory  upon  all  children 
over  six  yean  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  Instruction  is 
imparted  only  in  secular  subjects,  but  the  law  allows  special  religious 
teaching  to  be  given  during  half  an  hour  each  day  by  clergymen  to 
children  of  their  own  denomination.  Children  can  claim  free  educa- 
tion on  account  of  inability  to  pay  fees,  of  living  more  than  a 
mile  from  school,  or  of  havmg  attended  school  for  more  than  400 
haif«days  during  the  preceding  year,  The  state  expended  in  1905 
£1311585  on  public  Instruction,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was 
devoted  to  primary  schools.  The  number  of  schools  supported  by 
the  state  In  that  year  was  335,  the  teachers  numbered  888.  the 
net  enrolment  of  scholars  was  27,978,  and  the  average  attendance 
23,703.  There  were  In  1905  99  private  schools  with  350  teachers 
and  7353  scholars,  the  average  attendance  being  6128. 

Jucqped  by  the  number  of  persons  arrested,  crime  is  more  prevalent 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Australia.  The  gold-fields  have  attracted 
some  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising  of  the  Australian  population; 
at  the  same  time  many  undesirable  persons  flocked  to  the  state 
expecting  to  reap  a  harvest  in  the  movement  and  confusion  of  the 
gold  di^ngs.  These  Utter  form  a  large  part  of  the  criminal 
population  of  the  state.  The  arrests  in  1903  numbered  14,646, 
of  which  2104  were  for  serious  offences;  so  that  for  every  thousand 
of  the  pc^Milation  49  were  arrested  for  trivial  and  8  for  serious 
crimes. 

Finance,— The  discovery  of  gold  and  the  settlement  on  the  gold- 
fields  of  a  laige  population,  for  the  most  part  consumere  of  dutiable 
goods,  has  entirely  revolutionized  the  public  finances  of  the  state. 
In  1891  the  revenue  was  £497,670,  that  is,  £10,  15s.  per  inhabitant; 
in  1895  it  rose  to  £1,125,941,  or  £x2,  xos.  per  inhabitant;  and  in 
X897  to  £2.842.751,  or  £20.  128.  ad.  per  inhabitant.  For  1905  the 
figures  were  £3.615^340,  or  £14, 18s.  50.  per  inhabitant.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  m  1905  were:  customs  and  excise,  £1,027.898; 
other  taxation,  £931,738;  railways,  £1.629,956;  public  lands 
(including  minin|;),  £207,905;  all  other  sources,  £527.843.  The 
expenditure  has  risen  with  the  revenue,  the  figures  Tor  1905  being 
£3,745,224,  equal  to  £!■},  9s.  ad.  per  head  of  population.  The  chiel 
Items  of  expenditure  in  1905  were:  railway  working  expenses, 
£>f997,^:  public  works,  £337.927;  interest  and  charges  upon 
debtj  £578,704;  mines,  £248.496;  education,  £140,559.  The 
pubhc  debt  is  of  comparatively  recent  creation.  In  August  1879 
an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  raising  of  certain  sums  for  the 
construction  of  public  works;  in  1881  the  amount  owing  was  not 
more  than  £5x1.000.  and  in  1891  only  £1,613,000  or  £30.  5s.  8d.  per 
inhabitant;  from  the  year  last  namra  tat  indebtraness  has  m- 
crcased  by  l^ps  and  bounds,  and  in  1905  had  mounted  up  to 
£162649,773,  a  sum  equal  to  £66,  xos.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  involving 
an  interest  charge  of  £574406  or  £2,  58.  id.  per  inhabitant.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loans  were  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  railway 
eictension — the  expenditure  on  this  service  at  the  middle  of  1900 
was  ifo.6i8,Q7o;  on  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  £2.802.^90; 
on  tdegraphs  and  telephones,  £269.308;  on  harbour  and  nver 
improvements,  £9.182.529;  on  development  of  gold-fields,  £973.083; 
on  development  of  agriculture,  £597.180. 

Defence. — ^The  local  defence  force  of  Western  Australia  in  1905 
comprised  97  permanent  arttUerymen.  779  militia,  580  volunteen, 
and  2534  riflemen— a  total  of  3943.  The  defence  of  the  state  b 
undertawen  by  the  federal  government. 


i/incro/x.— -Gold-mining  u  the  main  industry,  and  in  1905  i6,Bx2 
iners  were  directly  engaged  in  it ;  as  large  a  number  is  indirectly 
gswed  in  the  industry.  Gold,  silver,  coal,  tin  and  copper  are  tlie 
lef^minerals  mined ;  the  mineral  production  of  the  state  in  1905 


to  £2.167.0^9  as  against  £2.050,S47  in  1904.    Up  to  1905  the  total 
recorded  mineral  production  of  Western  Australia  amounted  in 


value  to  £65,oi2,<^)9— gold  representing  £6^,170,911  of  that  sum; 
while  £13.730.842  liad  been  paid  in  dividends. 

Western  Australia  ranks  as  the  lar|eest  gold  producer  of  the 
Australian  group.  Coal  is  worked  at  Collie,  25  m.  £.  of  Bunbury: 
boring  operations  which  had  been  going  on  between  Greenough  and 
Mullewa  on  the  Gcraldton-Cue  railway  line  were  discontinued  in 
1905,  the  bore  hole,  carried  to  a  depth  of  1418  ft.  having  failed  to 
disclose  any  coal  seams.  The  export  of  copper  in  1905  was  valued 
at  £16.966;  of  tin,  £86.840;  of  silver,  £44*978.  The  value  of  the 
coal  produced  in  that  year  was  £55*313* 

Industrits.— The  agricultural  posubilitiee  of  the  state  are  more 
restricted  than  those  of  the  eastern  states,  as  the  raiitfall  in  the 
southern  and  temperate  portion  does  not  extend  far  from  the  coast, 
and  the  land  where  the  tall  is  satisfactmy  is  only  good  over  small 
areas.  The  area  cultivated  in  1871  was  59.000  acres;  in  x88i  it 
was  53.000  acres;  in  1891.  64.000  acres;  and  in  1905.  ^67,199 
acres.  The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  year  last  named  were: 
wheat,  195.071  acres;  oats.  15.713  acres;  hay,  194.906  acres. 
The  wheat  yield  was  11*83  bushels  oer  acre,  and  the  hay  crop  1*19 
tonspcracre.  In  1905 the  number 01  sheepdepastured  was3,i90,703: 
cattle,  631.825;  horses297.397.  These  bgures  show  an  increase  for 
all  classes  of  stock.  There  are  in  the  state  about  aooo  camels. 
The  number  of  sheep  has  increased  considerably  in  late  years.  In 
1871^  9,000,000  tt)  01  wool  were  exported;  in  1881.  4,100.000  Ob;  io 
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1891,  B,Soo,ocio  lb;  in  lOOp,  9,5i4<ooo  lb;  and  in  1905, 17,489,40a  lb; 
the  value  of  the  Utter  Being  £|S94,872. 

Western  Australia  has  very  extensive  forests  of  timber,  and  it 
has  been  estinuted  that  the  forest  surfaces  cover  more  than  ao 
million  acres,  of  which  8  million  acres  are  janah;  1,300,000  acres, 
karri;  ao(\ooo  acres,  tuart;  7  million  acrei^  vandoo;  and  i 
million  acres,  York  gum,  yate,  sandalwood  and  jam.  The  principal 
timber  exported  is  jarrah,  karri,  and  sandalwood,  the  value  of  the 
exports  being  about  £656,000  annually.  There  are  30  saw-mills 
in  operation,  employing  altogether  2750  hands. 

Fisheries  are  taking  an  important  position;  they  comprise  peari 
shell  fishing  b^he-oe>mcr,  and  preserved  or  tinned  fish.  The 
pearl  shell  nsheries  in  the  north-west  and  in  Shark's  Bay  have  been 
a  considerable  sounce  of  wealth,  the  export  of  pearls  and  peari  shell 
being  valued  at  £110,667  in  i899>  £106,607  in  1900  and  £171,237 
in  1003.    In  1893  the  export  was  'tnalued  at  £119,519. 

hlandurah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray^  and  Fremantle  have 
preserving  sheds  for  mullet  and  snapper.  Guano  beds  are  worked 
to  much  advantage  at  the  Lacepede  Islea  Salt  is  produced  laigdy 
at  Rottnest  Island.  Raisins  are  dried,  and  the  oil  of  castor  trees  is 
expressed.  The  mulberry  tree  succeeds  well,  and  sericulture  is 
making  progress.  Dugong  oU  is  got  from  Shark's  Bay.  Honey  and 
wax  are  beroming  valuable  exports;  from  the  abundance  of  flowers 
the  hives  can  be  emptied  twice  a  year.  Manna  and  gums  of  various 
kinds  are  among  the  resources  of  the  country.  Arooi^  the  wines 
made  are  the  Riesling,  Buisundy,  Sweetwater,  Hock  and  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Comment. — All  the  great  lines  of  steamers  tradii^  between 
Australia  and  Europe  make  one  of  the  ports  a  place  of  call  both>on 
the  inward  and  outward  voyage;  this  makes  the  shipping  tonnage 
very  large  compared  with  the  population.  In  1891  the  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  equalled  21  tons  per  head,  and  in  1905  14*3  tons. 
The  increase  of  tonnage  is  shown  by  the  following  nnires:  1881, 
tonnage  entered,  145*048;  1891,  533*433;  1905.  1,039.227.  In 
1905  the  tonnage  entering  Fremantle  was  1,176,982,  and  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  £6*030.415.  The  shipping  entering  Albany 
had  a  tonnage  of  519.377,  and  the  imports  were  valued  at  £160*305. 
The  trade  of  Bunbuxy  was:  shipping  92,281  tons,  imports  £59,197; 
Broome,  -shipping  32,191  tons,  imports  £48,653;  other  ports, 
shipping  18,306  tons,  imports  £182,7^0. 

The  trade  has  incroased  very  rapidly  under  the  Influence  of  the 
gold  discoveries,  as  the  following  figures  show: — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports.                1 

Total. 

Per  Head. 

Total. 

Per  Head. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1905 

147.9x3 
226,000 

404.831 
1,280,093 

6.454.1 71 
6.481.309 

£    a   d. 

998 

9    0  10 

Z3  14    3 

25    a    5 

34    4    5 
25  18    I 

95.789 
209,196 

502,770 
.799.466 
8.515.623 
9.871,219 

£    a  d. 

6    a  10 

8    6  II 

17    0    8 

15  «3    9 
45    3    0 

39    9    1 

About  54%  of  the  trade  is  with  Great  Britain  and  2X%  with  the 
other  Commonwealth  states. 

Ait^wayr.-^Westem  Australia  is  the  only  state  of  Australia  in 
which  there  is  any  considerable  length  of  railway  lines  not  owned 
by  the  state.  The  total  railway  mileage  in  1905  was  2260,  of  which 
655  m.  were  privately  owned.  The  divergence  of  the  policy  of 
Western  Australia  from  that  pursued  by  other  states  was  caused 
by  the  inability  of  the  government  to  construct  lines  at  a  time  when 
the  extension  of  the  railway  was  most  urgently  required  in  the 
interests  of  settlement.  Private  enterprise  was  therefore  encouraged 
b^  liberal  grants  of  land  to  undcrtalce  the  work  of  construction. 
Changed  conditions  have  modified  the  state  policy  in  respect  of 
land gnnts, and  in  1897  the  government  acquirea  the  Great  Southern 
Railway.  243  m.  in  length,  one  of  the  two  trunk  lines  in  private  hands. 
The  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  state  fines  open  for 
traffic  in  1905  was  £9.808,458;  the  earnings  for  that  year  amounted 
to  i^i,6io,f29,  the  working  expenses  were  £1,256,003,  and  the  net 
receipts  £354.126;  thb  represents  a  return  <M  3*61%  upon  the 
capital  cost. 

_  Pests  and  Tde^apks. — The  postal  bnstness  h&s  grown  enormously 
since  the  gold  discoveries.  In  1905  there  were  295  pott  offices  as 
compared  with  86  in  1801.  In  the  latter  year  the  letters  despatched 
and  received  numbered  3,200,000.  and  the  newspapers  1,665,000: 
in  1905  the  letters  and  postcards  toulled  22,107,000,  and  the  news- 

Capers  and  packets  14.800,000,  being  respectively  88  and  59  per 
cad  of  population.  There  were  in  the  same  year  188  telegraph 
stations,  6389  m.  of  line,  and  9637  m.  of  telegraph  wire  in  use,  while 
the  number  of  telegrams  sent  and  received  was  1,634.597.  There 
were  sixteen  public  telephone  exchanges  and  4857  telcpnones  in  use 
at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Banking. — ^There  are  six  banks  of  issue,  wilh  109  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  cotmtiy.  The  liabilities  of  these  banks  in  1904 
averaged  £5.206,170,  and  the  assets  £6.399,305;  the  note  circulation 
^vsM  £354.8 10;  the  deposiu  bearing  interest  £1,475,616:  deposits 


not  bearing  interest  £3.258,294,  making  the  total  depoiita  £|l|733.9i& 
The  gold  and  silver  held  by  the  banlo,  including  bullion,  waa 
£3,139.304.  The  savings  banks  arc  directly  controlled  by  the 
government  and  are  attached  to  the  post  ofl&ces;  in  1904  there  were 
54.873  depositors  in  these  banks  with  £2,079,764  to  their  credit — 
an  average  of  £37,  188.  per  depositor.  In  1891  there  were  only 
3564  depositors  and  £46,181  at  credit. 

AirruoRiTiES. — ^James  Bonwk:k,  Western  Australia,  its  Pasi  and 
Future,  8vo  (London.  1885);  Very  Rev.  J.  Brady,  DescripUm 
Vocabulary  of  the  Native  Lanptame  of  Western  An^raUa  (Rone, 
1845);  Hon.  D.  W.  Carnegie,  Sptnifex  and  Sand  (London,  1898); 
Ernest  Favenc,  The  Great  Australian  Plain,  8vo  (Sydney,  l^i). 
Western  Australia,  its  Past  History,  Present  Trade  and  Jtesources,  Sfe. 
(Sydney,  1887);  Sir  John  Forrest,  Explorations  in  Australia,  8vo 
(London,  1875};  M.  A.  C.  Fraxer,  Western  Australia  Year-Boek, 
annually  (Perth).  (T.  A.  C) 

History, — Both  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  the  cok>oy 
are  pretty  accurately  laid  down  on  maps  said  to  date  from  1540 
to  1550,  where  the  western  side  of  the  continent  terminates  at 
C^>e  Lecuwen.  The  discovery  of  the  coast  may  be  attributed 
to  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators,  who  were  in  the  scaa 
northward  of  Australia  as  early  as  X53a  The  next  visitots, 
neariy  a  centtiry  later,  were  the  Dutch.  John  Edd  explored 
northward  in  16x9,  and  De  Wilt  in  X628.  The  "  Guide  Zee- 
paard"  in  1627  sailed  along  the  south  coast  for  xooo  m.,  the 
territory  being  named  Nuyt's  Land.  Tasman  made  a  san*ey 
of  the  north  shore  in  1644,  but  did  not  advance  far  on  the 
western  border.  Dampier  was  off  the  north-west  in  x688  and 
1696,  naming  Shark's  Bay.  Vancouver  entered  King  Gtorgt 
Sound  in  1791.  The  French,  under  D'Entiecasteaux,  were  off 
Western  Australia  in  1792;  and  their  commodore  Baudin,  of 
the  "  Gdographe  "  and  "  Natuialiste,"  in  x8ox  and  i8oa  made 
important  discoveries  along  the  western  and  north>westem 
shores.  Captain  Flinders  about  the  same  time  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Sound,  and  traced  Nuyt*s  Land  to  beyond  the  South 
Australian  boundary.  Freydnet  went  thither  in  x8i8.  Captain 
King  surveyed  the  northern  waters  between  x8x8  and  i8aa. 

The  earliest  settlement  was  made  from  Port  Jackson,  at  the 
end  of  1825.  Owing  to  a  fear  that  the  French  might  occupy 
King  George  Sound,  Major  Lockyer  carried  thither  a  party  of 
convicts  ami  soldiers,  seventy-five  In  all,  and  took  formal  British 
possession,  though  Vancouver  had  previously  done  so.  Yet  the 
Dutch  had  long  before  dcdared  New  Holland,  which  then 
meant  only  the  western  portion  of  Australia,  to  be  Dutch 
property.  This  convict  establishment  returned  to  Sydney  in 
1839.  In  1827  Captain  Stirling  was  sent  to  report  upon  the 
Swan  river,  and  his  narrative  excited  such  interest  in  EngUnd 
as  to  lead  to  an  actual  free  settlement  at  the  Swan  river.  Captain 
Fremantle,  R.N.,  in  1827  took  official  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  Stirling's  account  stimulated  the  emigration  ardour 
of  Sir  F.  Vincent,  and  Messrs  Peel,  Macqueen,  &c.,  who  formed 
an  association,  securing  from  the  British  government  permission 
to  occupy  land  in  Western  Australia  proporu'onate  to  the 
capital  invested,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  they  de^Mtched 
thither.  In  this  way  Mr  Peel  had  a  grant  of  250,000  acres,  and 
Colonel  Latour  of  103,000.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  James) 
Stirling  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor,  aniving  June  1, 
1829.  The  people  were  scattered  on  large  grants.  The  land 
was  poor,  and  the  forests  heavy;  provisions  wci«  at  famine 
prices;  and  many  left  for  Sydney  or  Hobart  Town.  The  others 
struggled  on,  finding  a  healthful  dimate,  and  a  soil  favouring 
fruits  and  vegetables,  whilst  their  stock  grazed  in  the  more  open 
but  distant  quarters.  The  overland  journey  of  Eyre  from 
Adelaide  to  King  George  Sound  in  1 839-1840,  through  a  water- 
less waste,  .discouraged  settlers;  but  Grey's  overland  walk  in 
1838  from  Shark's  Bay  to  Perth  revealed  fine  rivers  and  good 
land  in  Victoria  district,  subsequently  occupied  by  farmers, 
graziers  and  miners.  The  difficidties  of  the  settlers  had  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  help  from  the  British  treasury,  in  the  offer 
to  accept  convicts.  These  came  in  1850;  but  transportarion 
ceased  in  1868,  in  consequence  of  loud  protests  from  the  other 
colonies. 

The  progressive  history  of  Western  Australia  may  be  laid 
to  commence  in  1870,  when  its  energetic  and  capable  governor 
Sir  Frederick  Wdd,  began  to  inaugurate  public  works  00  a 
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larige  scale.  It  was  still  the  day  of  small  things,  for  the  colony, 
though  of  the  enormous  extent  of  1,000,000  sqf  m.,  was  prac- 
tically unknown,  its  resources  were  restricted,  and  its  population 
scanty.  However,  a  b^inning  was  then  made,  and  the  first 
Loan  Bill  to  raise  money  for  pushing  on  telegraphs,  for  surveying 
lines  of  projected  railways,  and  above  all  for  starting  exploring 
eq)editions,  passed  the  Legislative  CowndL  The  colony  was 
fortunate  in  possessing  two  .brothen  of  the  best  practical  type 
of  e3q>lorer,  John  and  Alexander  Forrest.  The  object  of  their 
eariiest  expeditions  was  to  find  more  land  available  far  pastoral 
or  agricultural  settlemenL  Vast  distances  in  various  directions 
were  covered,  and  severe  hardships,  chiefly  from  want  of  water, 
undergone  by  these  intrepid  pioneers.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  these  journeys  Was  that  accomplished  by  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir)  John  Forrest  betweoi  Euda  and  Adelaide  in  iSya 
Other  dauntless  explorers — notably  Mr  Ernest  Gfles,  the 
Gregorys  and  Mr  Austin— had  also  contributed  to  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  vast  territory,  and  the  state 
owes  and  gratefully  adcnowledges  its  debt  to  these  stalwart 
and  splendid  pioneers.  Although,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
amount  of  gcAd  which  had  been  found  in  tbt  eastern  colonics, 
principally  in  ^ctoria,  all  these  explorers  had  carefully  ex- 
amined  any  likdy  country  for  traces  of  gold,  it  was  not  until 
1882  that  the  government  geologist  reported  indications  of 
auriferous  country  in  the  Kimboiey  district,  and  the  first 
payable  gold-field  was  shortly  afterwards  "  proclaimed  "  there. 
Exg^anng  expeditions  in  every  direction  w;ere  then  started  both 
privately  and  publidy,  and  prosecuted  with  great  vigour. 
Within  five  years  gold-fidds  were  prodaimcd  at  Yilgam,  about 
300  m.  to  the  east  of  Perth,  and  the  discovery  of  patches  of  rich 
alluvial  gold  in  the  PObarra  district  quickly  followed,  but  the 
rush  for  the  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie  gold-fidds  did  not  begin 
until  Z893. 

The  year  1889  found  the  colony  on  the  eve  of  responsible 
government.  Two  years  before,  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Legislature  had  affirmed  the  prindple  of  autonomy,  and  the 
general  election  in  the  fdlowing  year  showed  still  more  plainly 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  for  the  self-govern- 
ment which  had  enabled  the  eastern  colonies  to  control  thdr  own 
affairs  successf  uUy  for  thirty  years.  The  new  Legislative  Council 
of  1889  therefore  drafted  a  Constitution  Bill,  which  after  some 
discus^n  was  forwarded  to  Lord  Knutsford,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  This  Bill  was  duly  laid  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament;  but  the  measure  was  then  rejected  by  that  assembly, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  misunderstanding  of  vital  questions,  such  as  the 
control  of  crown  lands,  the  scantiness  of  the  scattered  population, 
and  other  less  important  details.  However,  the  governor  of  that 
day,  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome,  K.C.M.G.,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  constitutional  change  was  necessary  not  only  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  colony,  but  in  view 
of  the  larger  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  supported  the 
demands  of  the  Legislature  in  every  possible  way.  A  dear  and 
able  statement  of  the  colonists'  case,  which  appeared  above  his 
signature  in  The  Times  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  helped  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject ;  and  a  slightly 
modified  Constltation  Bill  having  been  passed  by  the  new 
Legislative  Council,  the  governor  and  two  members  of  the 
Legislatare  (Sir  T.  C.  Campbell  and  Mr  S.  H.  Parker,  Q.C.)  were 
selected  to  proceed  to  Eng^nd  as  delegates  to  explain  and  urge 
the  wishes  of  the  colonists  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament.  A 
select  committee,  with  Baron  de  Worms  as  chairman,  w^ 
appointed,  and  the  matter  was  carefully  considered;  with  the 
satisfactory  result  that  the  Bill  enabling  the  Queen  to  grant  a 
constitution  to  Western  Australia  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  4th  July,  and  recdved  the  royal  assent  on 
tsth  August  i8ga 

Since  then  the  colony  has  made  great  progress.  Sir  John 
Forrest,  who  was  for  ten  years  its  Premier,  brought  to  his  arduous 
task  not  only  administrative  ability  of  a  very  high  order,  but  a 
thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  resources  of 
the  vast  colony  over  so  much  of  which  he  had  travelled. 
For  a  hmg  tiase  the  advantages  of  Federation  were  not  to  apparent 


to  the  people  of  Western  Austnlia  as  to  those  of  the  eastern  colonio, 
and  although  Sir  John  Forrest  consistently  and  patiently  laboured  at 
every  opportunity  to  explain  the  principles  01  the  Bui  framed  by 
the  Federal  Convention  wbkh  had  hdd  its  sittings  since  1886  in 
Adelaide,  Sydney  and  Mdboume,  the  desire  to  federate  was  of  slov 

Sowth.  Among  the  objections  was  the  feeling  that  so  far  as  Western 
ustralia  was  concerned  the  step  was  premature*  and  that  the 
colony  had  more  to  lose  than  gain  by  Federation.  This  applied 
chiefly  to  the  questions  of  tariff  and  free  trade,  and  to  the  Ums  of  the 
individual  control  of  such  sources  of  revenue  as  customs,  postal  and 
tdegraph  services.  On  the  subject  of  ddenoe  there  could  be  but 
one  opmion,  in  favour  of  Federation,  but  that  was  hardly  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  fears  of  the  Uxal  producer,  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  a  protective  tariff.  Then  the  gold-fields  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  made  into  a  separate  colony,  and  although  a  numerously 
signed  petition  to  that  effect  was  forwarded  to  the  Queen,  it  was 
renided  in  the  light  of  a  party  move,  and  did  not  prove  successful. 
Stul  there  was  great  hesitation  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  cotontsts 
of  Western  Australia  to  join  the  Commonwealth  without  recdving  a 
pledge  for  the  retention  of  thdr  own  customs  dues  for  five  years,  and 
early  in  1900  Sir  Jdin  Forrest  made  a  personal  attempt  to  obtain 
this  ooocession  from  the  sister  governments.  He  was,  however, 
unsuccessful,  as  was  Mr  S.  H.  Parker.  Q.C,  who  in  the  same  year 
accompanied  the  delegates  from  the  eastern  colonies  to  London,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  insertkm  in  the  Enabling  Bill  of  certain 
recommendations  of  the  sdect  committee  in  Perth.  Yet  as  a  whole 
the  people  of  Western  Australia  were  loyal  to  the  Federal  cause,  and 
therefore  it  was  considered  best  to  submit  the  Bill  to  a  rderendum 
of  the  dectors,  when  a  majority  of  over  3$,ooo  votes  dedded  in 
favour  of  FederatMn,  as  the  Constitution  Act  provided  that  this 
state  diould  have  the  right  to  enact  her  own  tariff  as  against  the 
sister  states  for  the  desired  five  yean,  decreasing  annuaUy  at  the 
rate  of  one-fifth  of  the  amount  ofthe  original  duty  until  the  whole 
disappeared.  (M.  A.  B.) 

WESTFIEU),  a  township  of  Hampden  county^  Massachusetts, 
U.S.  A.,  on  the  Westfield  river,  about  xo  m.  W.  of  Springfidd.  Pop. 
(1890)  9805;  (1900)  13,310  (244X  beixig  foreign-born);  (1905,  state 
census)  13,61 1;  (x9ro)  16,044.  It  Is  served  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  railways,  and 
is  connected  with  Springfidd,  Holyoke  and  Huntington  by  dectric 
lines.  The  township  lies  in  and  on  dther  side  of  a  deep  alluvial 
valley,  6-7  m.  long  from  east  to  west  and  9-3  m.  wide,  .and 
indudes  the  large  village  of  Westfield  and  the  small  villages  of 
East  Farms,  Mundale,  Middle  Farms,  Little  River,  West  Fanns 
and  Wyben.  In  the  township  are  the  Westfidd  State  Normal 
School  (1844),  the  Westfidd  Atheneum  (incoiporated  in  1864), 
which  in  19x0  had  a  library  of  35,000  volumes,  and  the  Noble 
hospital  (1893).  Westfidd  Academy,  a  famous  secondai^  school, 
chartered  in  X793  and  opened  in  x8oo,  was  dosed  in  x866  and  its 
building  and  grounds  were  sold  in  1877  to  the  township  for  a 
public  high  school.  Woronoco  Park  (200  acres),  in  the  western 
part  of  the  township,  is  a  tract  of  great  natural  beauty.  West- 
field  manufactures  more  whips  than  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States,  the  factory  of  the  United  States  Whip  Company 
bdng  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world;  this  industry  was  begun 
here  early  in  the  19th  century.  Other  important  manufactures 
are  foundry  and  machine-^op  products,  paper,  thread  and 
bicydes.  In  X905  the  value  of  the  faaory  product  was  $5,8x8,x3o. 
an  increase  of  3X%  since  1900.  A  trading  post,  known  by  the 
Indian  name  Woronoco  (or  Woronoko),  was  established  here 
about  1640.  In  1669  the  township,  which  had  previously  been 
part  of  Springfidd,  was  erected  under  its  present  name — it  was 
then  the  westenunost  township  in  Massachusetts.  Land  was 
added  to  it  in  17x3,  and  parts  were  taken. from  it  to  add  to 
Southwick  (1770  and  1779),  to  Montgomcxy  (1780),  to  Russell 
(1792),  and  to  West  Springfidd  (1S02). 

See  James  C.  Greenough,  "  The  Town  of  Westfidd,  **  in  vol.  ti. 
(PP*  317-456)  of  A  History  of  Hampden  County,  Massachusetts 
(3  vols.,  X902),  edited  by  Alfred  M.  Copeland;  and  John  Aldcn, 
History  of  Westfield  (SpnngfieM,  1851). 

WBST0ATB-0II-8BA,  a  watering-place  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
parliamentary  dividon  of  Kent,  England,  2  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Margate  on  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  3738.  It  is  of  modem  growth  and  noted  for  its  healthy 
dimate.  Fadng  the  sea  there  are  gardens  and  promenades 
over  X  m.  in  length,  and  there  is  a  marine  drive  along  the  top 
of  the  cliffs.  There  are  also  golf  links  and  other  appointmenu  of 
a  popular  resort.  Bixcbikgton,  immediately  to  the  west  (pop. 
3X38).  is  also  a  growing  resort.    The  church  of  All  Saints  is 
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nn  HAK.  ■  mDnidpil,  comity,  ood  puluUDcntuy  bnnnigh 
of  EsHi,  En^ud,  Comiiiig  mn  cutvtid  lubuib  o(  London. 
Pop.  (i&gi)  104,9a],  (1901)  167JSS.  The  push  itiitdiea 
Donh  and  uuth  from  Wustead  ind  LcytOD  Cf>  tlie  Thunn,  and 
cut  and  veU  from  £aU  Ham  to  the  rivu  Lea.  It  is  divided 
into  four  waidi— Church  Sinct.  Stntford-Lancthonic,  Plaiitow 
and  Upton.  The  cfauich  of  All  Saiau  has  a  good  Ptspendiculir 
toirer,  but  the  nmainder  ii  otentivcty  toloied.  Then  are  a 

early  mural  p»'"''"|;  mi  di»»vend.  Bod  a  tmoition  Nonnin 
nuioint  above  (he  laier  natt. 
ba,  and  a  Fnmriacao  monaiiery 
).  West  Ham  Paik  (3a  sens) 
le  and  path,  (or  niany  yeua  the 
midence  ol  Samad  Curacy,  the  kuikcr  and  phiiantlmpiii. 
The  place  was  purduued  for  £ij,<x»,  and  vated  in  the  onpan- 
tiop  of  London  for  the  uie  of  the  public  Of  Ihit  imounl  the 
Curney  family  caatributol  £10,000  and  the  cotpoiation  the  ume 
lum.  the  remaiaiog  £5000  being  collected  frotn  the  inhabiunti 
of  Weil  Ham.  The  house  was  taken  down,  and  the  park  wai 
opened  in  1B74.  Mn  Eliabcth  Fty  lived  In  a  home  in  Upton^ 
Lane,  on  tbeconGnaofhu  brother's  paik.  In  i;6]  the  Dumber  of 
house! in  West  Ham  parish  waait»ted  10  be  700,  of  which  "  455  are 
mansions  and  345  coltajfea.*'  Now  few  large  bouses  remain,  but 
3  have  greatly  increased.    There  are  numerous 


tnd  school  (St  Bonavi 


chemical  and  other  n 


which  have  been  r 


id  the  large  populs 
In  pirt  to  Ihe  foundation  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  docks 
at  Plaislow.  Included  within  Ihe  borough  are  the  extensive 
lailffay  works  of  Ihe  Great  Eastern  railwiy  at  Stralford.  This 
Industrial  centre  Is  continued  eastward  In  the  urban  district  of 
East  Ham  (pop.  96,018),  where  the  old  village  church  of  St  Maiy 
Magdalene  retains  Norman  portioni.  West  Ham  is  governed 
by  B  mayor,  11  aldennen  and  36  coundUors.  Area  46A3  acres. 

At  the  lime  of  the  Conqutst  West  Ham  belonged  to  Aleslan 
■nd  Leuredj  two  freemen,  and  at  Domesday  to  Ralph  Gemon 
and  Ralph  Peverel.  Weil  Ham  village  was  included  In  ihe 
part  which  descended  to  the  Gernons,  who  took  the  name  of 
MontGchet.  The  manor  of  West  Ham  was  settled  upon  Strat- 
ford-Langthome  Abbey,  founded  by  William  de  hlontfichet 
in  iijs  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  The  abbey  stood  in 
the  maishcs,  on  a  branch  of  the  Leaknownas  the  Abbey  Creek, 
■bout  )  m.  south  of  Stralford  Broadway,  West  Ham  received 
Ihe  gram  of  a  maiket  and  annual  fait  in  1153.  The  lordship 
was  pven  to  the  abbey  of  Stnitfotd,  and.  pilsing  to  the  crown 
at  the  dissolution,  formed  pOEt  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Queen's  Manor,  In  1KS5 
the  urban  sanitary  diiUict  was  erected  into  a  pailiimentary 
borough,  returning  two  members  for  the  nortbem  and  soutliem 
divisions  respmively.   It  wsi  inajrponted  In  1 886. 

WEST  HAVBH,  a  borough  ol  Orange  township,  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  New  Haven  Hatiior  and  lepar- 
tted  from  New  Haven  by  the  West  rivet.  Fop.  (1900)  s>47 
(89]  (oteigu-bom;:  [1910)  S543,  Wnl  Ktven  is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hutford  railway.  It  Is  mainly  a 
Rsidealial  suburb  ol  New  Haven.  There  is  a  public  park,  and 
Savin  Rock,  rising  fnim  Long  Island  Sound,  isa  summer  resort. 
Well  Haven  was  set  apart  Inm  New  Haven  in  iSii  and  was 
united  with  Norlh  Milford  to  form  the  township  of  Orange; 
it  WIS  incorporated  a>  a  borough  in  )8?3, 

WBn  ROBOKBM,  a  town  of  Hudson  county.  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Ihe  sUier  adjoining  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City.  Pop.  (1890)  ii,Msi  (1900)  13,094,  of  whom  9119 
were  tareJKn-bom;  (1910,  census)  35^03.  For  transportation 
facilities  the  town  depends  upon  the  nllwaya  serving  Hoboken 
and  Jeiiey  City.  West  Hoboken  lies  about  ]  m.  W.  of  the 
Hudson  river,  occupies  a  pleassni  site  lomewhal  higher  than 
that  of  iu  neighbouring  invnicipilitiea,  and  commands  a  £ne 
view  ol  the  lunouBdion  country.  Among  (he  prominent  build- 
ings are  a  Camegk  library,  St  Michael's  Moooslery  (containing 


Ibeotogical  icbod),  ■ 
churches;  and'there  are  two  Roman  Ca(liolic 
The  town  is  an  important  centre  for  the  manufaclun  ef  silk 
and  ulk  goods;  in  19a]  the  value  of  these  pnKlucls  vas 
t4,iii,aiS.  West  Hoboken  was  created  a  separate  Imiiihip 
in  1861,  from  a  part  of  tbe  townshq}  of  North  Bergen,  and  in 
1S84  was  incorporated  as  a  (owil    ■ 

WEnHOUOHTOH,  an  urbaq  district  in  (be  Wettboughion 
padiameniary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  5  m.  W.S,W. 
of  Bolton  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lailmy.  Pop. 
(1901)  I4,377.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
■be  town  poneses  silk  faclories,  print-wot ks  and  cotton  mitls. 
Wettboughion  before  tbe  lime  of  Richard  U.  was  ■  maDOr 
bek>ncing  to  (he  abbey  ol  Cockenud.  It  aw  conlitaied 
a(  tbe  RefonnatioD,  and  tince  then  has  been  veued  intfacciowD. 
The  army  of  Prince  Rupert  uaembled  on  WcslbMighloB  moor 
before  the  attack  on  Bolton. 

mn  IHDIBL  Tm,  ■ometimei  called  the  AnliDet  (f.t.), 
an  uchipeiifo  stretdusg  in  the  shape  ol  a  nute  an  01  parabola 
from  Florida  in  North  Americ*  and  Yucaun  In  Cen(ral  America 
to  Veneauda  in  South  Asterica,  and  enclosing  the  Caiibbeao 
Sea  (613,000  tq.  m.)  and  (he  Gulf  of  Meaico  {730,000  sq,  m.  in 
area).  The  land  area  of  all  the  islands  ia  neatly  100,000  sq.  m.. 
wiih  an  esdmated  population  of  about  6t  miUions;  that  of  the 
British  islands  about  11,000  sq.  m.  Tiie  islands  diSer  widely 
one  from  another  fa  area,  pf^uhitian,  geograpliical  position, 
and  physical  cbaractenstks.  T^y  aie  divided  into  the  Bahamas, 
the  Greater  AniiUa  (Cuba,  Jsmaic*,  Haiii  and  Porto  Rico),  and 
the  Lesser  AniiUei  (comprising  (be  remainder).  The  Lesser 
Antilles  are  again  divided  into  Ihe  Wlndwatil  Islands  and 
Leeward  Islands.  Geographicalty.  the  Leeward  Islands  are  (hose 
to  the  north  of  St  Lnda,  and  (he  Windward,  St  Lucia  and  (bose 
to  the  iau(h  ol  it;  but  for  admioistruive  purposes  the  Britith 
islands  in  the  Leittr  AntHla  uc  gnniped  1*  it  shown  in  tbe 
table  given  later. 


iDdibi 


Cn^ry.— The  WeR 
mountam  chain.  Ihe  co 
be  KKight  in  the  mou 
dividea,  one  branch  pai 
Cuba,  Ihe  Cayman  liUi 
icr  Erik.  E.  SoeH  diviMc.  un: 
Bnt  or  iaternr  loiK,  which  la 
entuely  ef  mlcanic  origiB  and  ci 
It  foiiD*  tlH  kner  «niif  of  Ui 
St  Kins  tD  Gmada  BBdlhe 
deep<lelt  IsUnd  CindcloBpe 
"-'eofldsncbidly  of  Creti 


e  tbe  m 
I  of  which 


i  tbe  other  ihrouih 
ink.    In  Dai  AnlBli 

cent  wilcanic  com. 
nd>  [mm  5aba  and 

ic.    (1)  The  second 

.  ..liary  mkfc    is  Ihe 

ol  (he  Crater  Aniillet,  but  in 


da.  Sombrero.  Baituda  and  pan  of  Darhadoa.  Ceolocicallv, 
'  and  the  pbin  of  Yueatan  may  be  looked  upon  ai  betontitn 
lone.    Neither  Trinidad  nor  the  libnds  06  ihe  Vcneiuriaa 

in  be  said  to  belong  10  any  ol  these  ihreeeonea.   Ceoiogica" 


he  arc  formed  by  the  U'M 
riein.  Ahliough  tbr  thrc 
■iTy  definfcd.  the  gcoloBical  bictorir 
lick  muB  be  incTudd  Ihe  Virgin 
that  af  the  Lf?«acT.  In  Cuba  and 
prolsbly  of  pie.Crefaceous  aae, 

y  ideffliAfd  in  the  Wtfl  Indica 
rhtouahaiit  the  Cnater  Antillea 
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bM  diriiii  tkt  ■neciUia  CuU-bl  pcciad  sad  the  carir  pm  o'  ttv 
OUfDCOH.  ■  profound  MiuiikfiDe  led  BoUwdepMitioaoCIlKGIoJji- 
nnn*  cludki  and  white  Radiotuua  cnnlu  oC  Jjuuka*  Cuba  and 
Hiitl.  Tbt  Cnucr  AmUla  muK  u  ddi  tine  have  been  almoat 
oonpUtalir  Hbweiiied,  and  tbi  nnilar  dcpoaiti  of  Bartndoe  and 
Trinidad  point  to  >  liiiiilar  Mbmtrgenea  bcyood  tbe  Windvard 
lilandL  In  the  middle  of  the  Oligoooc  pefiod  a  mighty  upheaval. 
accoopankd  by  mountain  foldiiK  and  the  iniruwn  of  plutonic 
ndo,  railed  the  Greater  Antille*  far  above  iKcir  present  tevH,  and 
united  the  ivlandi  with  one  another,  and  perhapa  wiih  Florida.    A 

CBulled  in  the  production  of  tbc  prctent  iop«raphy. 

Tbeieolocy  ol  Ihe  Lcuer  Aniillci  it  wmcolui  diRcrent.   In  tome 
of  theblanru  tberearcold  volcanic  luffi  which  may  pouibly  be  ibe 


-  -  .     .  .- _. . .  peat  variety,  and  there  are  teveral 

■pecie*  of  lum-prodBcinR  trees.     Some  locust  Ireea  hjve  b«cn 
eatimated  to  haveattainedanaicof  4400  yean,  and  are  of  immentc 


the  pment  day.  Anollicr  imponanl  difTL-rencc  ii  Lliar  except  in 
Trifudad  and  Kubadofi  which  do  not  properly  bdon^  id  Ihe  Carib- 
bean dBin.  no  dcep-ica  dcnoaia  have  yet  teen  founil  in  the  Lcncr 
Antilleaand  there  11  no  evidence  that  i  he  area  ever  tank  toabyimai 
depthi. 

In  the  forecoinc  account  the  chionolocy  of  R.  T-  Tlill  ha*  been 
followed;   but  thncli  lint  comiUcraMcinflrience  of  opinion  at  10 

t'^vr'sJeiKcr'fof'eMmple.  pl«a™e  gJMB?cl™iion  of  The 
lillee  in  the  f*Uocene  and  Pleistocene  pcnorli.  h1ar«vcr,  chieHy 
on  the  evidence  of  liLhinerEed  v^Ufeys,  he  concludet  Ihal  prodicaMy 
the  whole  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  wai  land  and  that  a  nimplelc  con- 
neiion  oiKcd,  by  way  of  tbe  Weal  Indian  bridge,  between  North 

^aimali^^'^  ^I'mipiial  eouBlriea  where  csukknble  heigh 

more  than  ivbIi.  above  lea-levci-ilie  climale  of  the  Weal  Indii 
(In  » far  at  iBut  as  hAt  and  0^  ate  concerned)  variaaldilTerei-. 

altiEudei,  and  on  the  higher  jans  of  many  of  the  iilanda  a  marlied 
degree  of  coolnot  may  genenlly  be  found.  With  tbc 
part  al  eI»  Sahamaa.  aEI  Ibe  iiianda  lie  between  the  „,..-,.-..^  — 
77*  and  S3*  F.  The  enrene  lieat,  however,  iagi^dv  tempered  by 
the  aea  bcveia,  and  by  laiur.  cool,  retreahin^  ni^htt.     Frott  u 

unknown.  The  Huons  nuy  be  divided  as  lollowt. 
■eaxnu  or  ipring,  bcgi™  in  April  and  bsti  from  ci 
aad  ii  aueceeded  by  ihe  abort  dry  tcaoon,  when  t-_ 

increaiea  to  aa  eueni  well  nigh  unbarable.  No  cbanae  Dccurm  till 
after  a  period  varying  from  the  end  tft  July  to  the  bcginninE  of 
October,  what  the  great  rainfall  of  ihe  year  briint.  accompanlrd  by 
■re^nMb*  aad  deatractive  hurricanca.  Thia  ■naan  u  JD^IIy 
fcdoWA  aa  the  "  hurricane  montha."    Tlie^  annual  rainfall  averages 

^oradayorlwo  they  follow  a  weiterEycoune.  Inclining,  at  the  1 
tiinei.  one  or  two  point*  ti>warda  the  north,  the  p^ar  Irndi 

incnMea.    When  ibeliunicanca  reach  latiisde  35-  N..  Ihey  a 

••  Ik.  Mrilwrn  portion  of  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  which  I 
II  Una  of  Nonh  America.    Their  rate  of  ipeed  vi 
bat  may  be  taid  10  avsafc  wo  m.  per  day  an 
riw  unial  aigni  of  ih«app>aacn  of  tbe  cydonc*  ar 
ugly  add  thrcalcidni  appearance  of  Ehe  weather,  tharp  and  Ireqi 
pun*  of  wind,  hia'caalag  in  force  with  each  bloat,  accompanied  ' 
a  lone  beavv  awdl  aiu  confined  choppy  aea.  coming  from 
tjincuonof  wapptoachingatonn.    December  marVa  ibebtginnine 
of  the  long  dry  naaoa,  wliidi,  accotajwiied  by  Iieab  wind*  and 
occaiionti  liail  ihoweiB,  laat*  till  April.    The  average  temperature 
of  the  air  at  Baibadoa,  which  ma]r  be  taken  a*  a  lavouisble  average, 
ia,  throq^MOt  tbe  jraar,  80*  F.  in  the  (oienoon,  and  about  $1'  in 
IMattanna.   Tbeiaaaimiim  vST'.andthe  rauiimum  7s  . 
noia.— Tbe  Bora  of  tbe  iilanda  ia  of  giW  variety  and  1 


ic  gr^Hind.  it  used  a*  a  matci 
,  Safiliidiit  hndt  a  ready  mar! 
>waod  yieldt  a  useful  oil  ind 

u  bcsiD.^ 


iairu7to^ 
iutin-wood  of   . 


arid  CkIti 


h  include*  South  and  part  of  Ccniial  Aj 


3n'o?X 


jced.    llymfitvkTit  ttnaJ%m  CO 

Foaw.— 

<mbcfa  "of  hi  _.   . 

■     mimie  to  the  islamla.     1  ne  resiqeni  oiroi.  nowrver. 

?nera  oTwhich  are  certainly  Neotrvpical,  •bow  beyond 

rbidi  fauoal  rcpon  the  island*  properly  belong.   Manunala 

_.   ..  moat  island  ^upt.  rare.    The  agouti  abounds,  and  wild 

tig*  and  rlogi  BIT  tuflicicntly  numcroui  to  aflord  gottd  tport  to  the 
unlcr.  as  wc4l  at  smaller  gnme,  in  the  ihape  ul  armadilloa,  opoawm*. 
nuah-rat*  and  laccaona.  Tht  nsn-aiignling  blidi  include  tngoii^ 
suear-bLrds,  chatterer*,  and  many  parroia  and  humming  birdL 


h-both 


'h?f^"a; 


,4rat  and  PaptlalitH. 


Bahamaa 
Leeward  I 


be  height  ef  the  lands  unttn  which  they  grow.  The  forest*,  which 
-ntTE.  Satm.  I>v"AUIi.  Itr  ErJr  (Wen.  iS*S;  trig.  trsn... 
Oidonl,  1904I!  J.  W.  Spencer.  "  Recomtruciion  of  the  nmilteon 
Continent."  ML  Oal.  Sat.  A*Hr.,  vol.  vi.  (1899),  p.  103  (AbiiracI 
iaCeoL  Mag.,  l9u.  pp.  44a-«i);  ««al.oa  lenet  of  papm  by 
J.  W.  Spencer  In  Surf.  /«".  Gm(.  Sk..  vol..  Iivn..  Iivui.  (1901, 
I9il»)l^l.  T.  Hin.  "The  Geology  and  Phydcal  Geography  of 


'  it  not  odapicd  fo 
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and  papulation. 
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Operations  of  educational  Instttutlons  and  of  large  numbers  of 
missionaries  of  various  religious  denominations,  the  percentage 
of  tllcgitimalc  births  among  the  population  of  the  British  West 
Indian  islands  remains  very  high— in  Barbados  about  54,  in 
Jamaica,  63;  in  Trinidad,  59%  of  the  general  births;  and 
79  %  of  t  he  East  Indian. 

The  population  of  the  West  Indies  represents  many  original 
stocks,  the  descendants  of  which  have  developed  variations  of 
habits  and  customs  in  their  New  Worid  environment.  They 
may  be  divided  into  six  main  classes:  (i)  Europeans— immi- 
grants (British,  French,  Spanish  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Dutch, 
Danish  and  German)  and  West  Indian  bom;  (2)  African  negroes 
-Hmmigrants  (a  fast  vanishing  quantity)  and  West  Indian  born; 
(3)  a  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Africans,  (4)  coolies  from  India- 
imported  and  West  Indian  bom;  (5)  Chinese,  (6)  aboriginal 
Indians  of  more  or  less  pure  descent.  Of  these,  the  people  of 
pure  African  blood  are  in  a  large  majority,  the  "  coloured  " 
race  of  mixed  European  and  African  blood  being  next  in  numerical 
importance.  Under  British  influence  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  have  become  British  in  thought  and  habit;  and  it  would 
leem  that  the  stimtilaling  influence  of  European  direction  and 
encouragement  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  development 
and  progress  of  these  islands.  In  the  republics  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti  the  negroes  are  left  to  drift  along,  while  the  French 
and  Danish  islands  show  no  great  sign  of  progress. 

British  Colonies,  Covenimeni,  &'c.— The  British  West  India 
colonies'  are  either  crown  colonics — that  is  to  say,  their  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  British  Colonial 
Office,  the  official  members  of  their  councils  predominating, 
and  the  unofficial  members  being  nominated  by  the  crown, 
as  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands— or  they  have  a 
measure  of  representative  government,  as  in  the  Bahamas, 
Barbados  and  Jamaica,  in  which  all  or  part  of  the  legislatures 
are  elected  and  are  more  or  less  independent  of  crown  control. 
The  laws  of  the  various  colonics  are  English,  with  local  statutes 
to  meet  local  needs.  The  governors  and  high  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  crown;  other  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Each  governor  acts  under  the  advice  of  a  privy 
coundl.  In  matters  of  detail  the  colonies  present  a  variety  of 
forms  of  government  (for  which  see  the  separate  articles). 
Federation  has  been  widely  discussed  and  is  held  desirable  by 
many,  but  in  view  of  the  insular  character  of  the  colonies,  the 
considerable  distances  separating  some  of  them,  and  in  many 
instances  the  lack  of  common  interests  (apart  from  certain 
broad  issues),  the  project  appears  to  be  far  from  realization. 

The  only  fortified  places  in  the  British  West  Indies  are  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  St  Lucia — all  of  importance  as  coaling  stations. 
In  many  of  the  islands  there  are  local  volunteer  forces.  The 
police  forces  of  the  colonies  are  in  the  main  modelled  on  the 
Irish  constabulary,  supplemented  by  rural  constabulary.  The 
force  is  usually  officered  by  Europeans. 

Economic  Conditions.-''The  West  Indian  colonies  have  suffered 
from  periods  of  severe  economic  depression,  though  from  the 
early  years  of  the  20th  century  there  has  been  good  evidence  of 
recovery  and  development.  An  obvious  reason  for  temporary 
depression  is  the  liability  of  the  islands  to  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes,  in  addition  to  eruptions  in  the  volcanic  islands, 
such  as  those  in  St  Vincent  and  Martinique  in  1 903.  For  cxa  mple, 
the  great  earthquake  of  January  1907  in  Jamaica  may  be 
recalled,  and  hurricanes  caused  serious  damage  in  Jamaica  in 
August  X903  and  November  1909,  and  in  the  Bahamas  in 
September  and  October  1908.  A  treasury  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Jaihaica  as  a  provision  against  the  effects  of  such 
disasters.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  excessive  rainfall  which 
accompanies  these  storms  is  of  great  ultimate  benefit  to  the  soil. 

The  British  West  Indian  colonies  do  not  offer  opportunities 
for  ordinary  labouring  immigrants.  Barbados  is  the  only  island 
where  the  land  is  entirely  settled.  But  the  settlement,  planting 
and  development  of  lands  elsewhere  involve  a  considerable 
Uiount  of  capital,  and  manual  labour  is  provided  by  the  natives 

*  It  is  a  common  practice  to  include  British  Guiana  with  these, 
but  the  present  article  is  confined  to  the  insular  colonies. 


or  East  Indian  coolies.  Attempts  to  settle  European  labourers 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  West  Indian  negro,  as  a  labouring 
class,  has  frequently  been  condemned  as  averse  from  regular 
work,  apathetic  in  regard  to  both  his  own  and  his  colony's 
afTairs,  immoral  and  dishonest.  In  so  far  as  these  shortcomings 
exist,  they  are  due  to  the  tendencies  inherited  from  the  period 
of  slavery,  to  the  ease  with  which  a  bare  livelihood  may  be 
obtained,  and  to  other  such  causes.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
negroes  appreciate  their  advantages  under  British  government 
and  are  quick  to  assimilate  British  customs  and  ideas.  Advances 
in  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  have  brought  beneficial 
results.  The  drafting  of  large  numbers  of  labourers  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Panama  canal  works  early  in  the  30ih  century, 
though  causing  a  shortage  of  labour  and  involving  legislation 
in  some  of  the  islands,  exercised  a  moral  effect  on  the  natives 
by  enlarging  their  horizon. 

The  growth  of  general  prosperity  in  the  British  West  Indies  ia 
assigned'  "to  the  revival  of  the  sugar  industry,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fmit  trade;  to  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
cocoa  and  cotton,  to  the  volume  of  tourist  travel,  which  swells 
year  by  year;  and  to  such  local  developments  as  the  'booni'  in 
Trinidad  oil."  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Relations  between  Cxmada  and  the  West 
Indies  (Cd.  5369,  London,  1910)  that "  the  geographical  posittoa 
of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  must  always  tend  to  throw  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  fiscal  system  either  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Attempts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  for  these  Colonies  special 
advantages  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
Colonial  policy  of  the  United  States  has  now  finally  stopped 
advance  in  that  direction,"  and  the  connexion  with  the  Dominion 
has  therefore  become  of  paramount  importance.  The  Dominiott 
government  admitted  the  West  Indies  to  the  British  preferential 
tariff  (25%  under  existing  duties)  in  1898.  The  percentage  was 
raised  to  i^^  in  1900.  In  1903  the  duties  imposed  on  bounty-fed 
beet  sugar  in  the  United  Stales,  which  had  opened  the  market 
there  to  West  Indian  sugar,  were  abolished,  and  a  surtax  (since 
removed)  was  placed  on  German  imports  into  Canada.  Both 
acts  enhanced  the  value  of  the  Canadian  market  to  the  West 
Indies,  while  that  of  the  American  sugar  market  was  further 
reduced  when  in  1901  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  began  to  be 
admitted  thereto  free  of  duty,  and  when  special  terms  were 
extended  to  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Cuba  in  1902 
and  1903  respectively.  The  CanacUan  connexion  was  thus  laz]^y 
instrumental  in  saving  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies 
from  severe  depression,  if  not  from  the  acttial  extinction  foreseen 
by  a  Royal  Commission  in  1897.  This  commission  pointed  out, 
in  particular,  the  danger  which  threatened  those  colonies  where 
sugar  provided  practically  the  sole  industrial  and  commercial 
interest.  On  a  recommendation  of  this  commission  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  1893,  its  cost 
being  met  from  imperial  funds^  It  is  under  a  commissioner 
with  headquarters  at  Barbados.  Its  functions  are  to  maintain 
and  supervise  botanical  and  experimental  stations,  to  estabUsh 
agricultural  schools,  arrange  agricultural  teaching  in  other 
schools,  create  scholarships,  and  issue  publications.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  new  industries 
and  thus  relieving  many  islands  from  dependence  on  the  sugar 
industry  alone. 

The  negotiations  for  commercial  relations  between  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada  began  in  x866;  in  1872  proposals  for  steam- 
ship subsidies  were  accepted.  The  Commission  of  1909  recom- 
mended that  the  governments  should  continue  to  subsidize  a 
service,  for  which  they  suggested  various  improvements.  la 
1 901  a  line  of  subsidized  steamers  had  been  started  between 
Jamaica  and  England,  but  this  contract  expired,  and  the  mail 
contract  was  determined  in  Z910,  and  recommendations  were 
put  forward  for  a  steamship  service  between  Canadian  and 
West  Indian  ports  with  improvements  additional  to  those 
recommended  by  the  Commission.    It  may  be  added  that  the 

*  In  The  Times  of  May  24, 1910,  where,  in  an  imperial 
a  number  of  articles  on  the  West  Indiaa  (polonies  appear. 
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Cmnraisaion  tlso  made  recommendations  for  the  reduction  of 
the  high  cable  rates  between  the  West  Indies  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Besides  sugar,  the  prindpal  products  of  the  islands  are  cocoa, 
fruits  and  cotton.  Cotton-growing  reached  importance  in  a  very 
short  time  owing  lafeely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  A^culture,  Sea  Island  seed  having  been  planted  in  Sc  Vincent 
only  in  1903.  and  in  that  island  and  elsewhere  (Antigua.  St  Kitts, 
Montserrat)  good  crops  are  now  obtained.  Grenada  is  almost 
entirely,  and  Trinidad,  Dominica  and  St  Lucia  are  largely,  dependent 
upon  cocoa.  The  fruit  and  spice  trade  is  of  growing  imnortance, 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  bottled  fruit  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
The  variety  of  fruits  nown  is  great;  the  bananas  and  oranges  of 
Jamaica,  the  limes  of  Montserrat,  Dominica  and  St  Lucia,  and  the 
Dine-apples  of  the  Bahamas  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  islands  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  community  of  commercial  interests. 
Even  the  industries  already  indicated  are  by  no  means  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  islands;  moreover  there  are  certain 
local  industries  01  high  importancet  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
rum  in  Jamaica,  the  production  of  asphalte  and  the  working  of 
the  oilfields  (the  devdopment  of  which  was  first  seriously  under- 
taken about  1905)  in  Trinidad,  and  the  production  of  arrow- 
root in  St  Vincent.  Sponees  are  an  important  product  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  salt  of  the  Turks  Islands.  Rubber  plantation  has 
been  successfully  exploited  in  several  islands,  such  as  Trinidad, 
Dominica  and  St  Lucia.  (See  further  articles  on  the  various 
islands.) 

^  Rdifian. — In  all  the  British  colonies  there  is  full  religious  tolera- 
tion. The  Chufcb  of  England  Province  of  the  West  Indies  is  divided 
into  the  following  bi<>hoprics:  Jamaica,  Nassau  0.'*  Bahamas), 
Trinidad,  (British)  Honduras.  Antigua  (i.e.  Leeward  Islands), 
Barbados.  Windward  Islands.  (British)  Guiana.  With  the  exception 
of  Barbados  and  British  Guiana,  the  Church  of  England  is  dis- 
established, disendowment  taking  place  gradually,  the  churches 
thus  becoming  self-supporting.  In  Barbados  the  Church  is  both 
established  and  endow'ed.  fn  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  disen- 
dowment is  gradually  taking  place;  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana 
the  Church  of  England  receives  endowment  concurrently  with  other 
religious  bodies.  The  Windward  Isbnds,  Leeward  Islands  and 
British  Honduras  are  totally  disendowed.  In  all  the  islands,  except 
Trinidad,  St  Lucia.  Grenada  and  Dominica,  the  Church  of- England, 
though  in  all  cases  in  a  minority  when  compared  with  the  aggreffate 
of  other  bodies,  is  the  most  numerous  of  any  denomination.  There 
are  Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  Port-of -Spain  (Trinidad).  Roseau 
(Dominica — for  the  Leewara  Islands).  Jamaica,  British  Guiana  and 
Barbados  (resident  at  Georgetown),  British  Honduras,  Guadeloupe, 
Martinique,  Haiti  (archbishop  and  four  bishops),  Santo  Domingo 
(archbishop),  Cuba  (atchbisnop  and  bishop),  Porto  Rico  and 
Cucagao.  Other  religious  denominations  working  actively  in  the 
y^est  Indies  are  the  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  0>ngre- 
gationalists  and  Moravians. 

Htxtery.^^The  archipelago  received  the  name  of  the  West 
Indies  from  Columbus,  who  hoped  that,  through  the  islands,  he 
had  found  a  new  route  to  India.  The  name  of  Antilles  was 
derived  from  the  fact  that  Columbus,  on  his  arrival  here,  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  the  fabled  land  of  Antilia.  Columbus 
first  landed  on  San  Salvador,  generally  identified  with  Walling 
Island  of  the  Bahamas,  and  several  voyages  to  this  new  land  were 
made  in  rapid  succession  by  the  great  discoverer,  resulting  in 
the  finding  of  most  of  the  larger  ^ands,  and  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  those  already  known.  The  importance  of  its  latest 
possession  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  court  <rf  Spain,  and,  as  a 
fiist  move  towards  turning  the  West  Indies  to  profitable  account, 
numbers  of  the  natives,  for  the  most  part  a  harmless  and  gentle 
people,  were  shipped  overseas  and  sold  into  slavery,  others 
being  employed  in  forced  labour  in  the  mines  which  the  Spaniards 
had  opened  throughout  the  archipelago,  and  from  which  large 
returns  were  expected.  Thus  early  in  its  history  began  that 
traffic  in  humanity  with  which  the  West  India  plantations  are 
so  widely  associated,  and  which  endured  for  so  long  a  time. 
Goaded  to  madness  by  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them,  the 
aborigines  at  last  took  arms  against  their  masters,  but  with  the 
result  whidi  might  have  been  expected — their  almost  utter  ex- 
tirpation. Many  of  the  survivors  sought  release  from  their 
sufferings  in  suicide,  and  numbers  of  others  perished  in  the 
mines,  so  that  the  native  race  soon  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Spain 
was  not  long  allowed  to  retain  an  undisputed  hold  upon  the 
islands:  British  and  Dutch  seamen  soon  sought  the  new  region. 
Accounts  concerning  the  fabulous  wealth  and  treasure  of  which 
Slined  all  Europe,  and  a  desultory  warfare  began  to  be  waged 


amongst  the  various  voyagers  who  flocked  to  this  EI  Dorado,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Spaniards  found  themselves  gradually 
but  surely  forced  from  many  of  their  vantage  grounds,  and 
compelled  very  materially  to  reduce  the  area  over  which  they 
had  held  unchecked  sway.  The  first  care  of  the  Engb'sh  settlers 
was  to  find  out  the  real  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  islands, 
and  they  diligently  set  about  planting  tobacco,  cotton  and 
indigo.  A  French  West  India  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1625,  and  a  settlement  esublished  on  the  island  of  St  Christopher, 
wheit  a  small  English  colony  was  already  engaged  in  clearing 
and  ailtivating  the  ground;  these  were  driven  out  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1630,  but  only  to  return  and  again  assume  possea- 
sion.  About  this  time,  also,  the  celebrated  buccaneers.  Dutch 
smugglers,  and  British  and  French  pimtes  began  to  infest  the 
neighbouring  seas,  doing  much  damage  to  legitimate  traders^ 
and  causing  commerce  to  be  carried  on  only  under  force  of  arms, 
and  with  much  difficulty  and  danger.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  i8lh  century— some  time  after  Spain  had, 
in  1670,  given  up  her  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  archi> 
pelago— that  these  rovers  were  rendered  comparatively  harm- 
less; and  piracy  yet  lingered  off  the  coasts  down  to  the  early  yeaxa 
of  the  19th  century.  In  1640  sugar-cane  began  to  be  systematic- 
ally planted,  and  the  marvellotis  prosperity  of  the  West  Indict 
began;  it  was  not  from  the  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  whidi 
the  Spaniards  had  looked  for  wealth  and  power,  but  fnun  the  cane 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  West  Indies  were  to  spring.  The  succesa- 
ful  propagation  of  this  plant  drew  to  the  islands  crowds  of 
adventurers,  many  of  them  men  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
West  Indies  were  for  many  yean  used  by  the  English  govern- 
ment as  penal  settlements,  the  prisoners  working  on  the  planta- 
tions as  slaves.  In  1655  a  British  force  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Haiti,  but  a  sudden  descent  on  Jamaica  was  more 
fortunate  in  Its  restilt,  and  that  rich  and  beautiful  isbnd  has  since 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  Portuguese 
were  the  first  to  import  negroes  jis  slaves,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  other  nations  having  West-Indian  colonies,  the 
traffic  existing  for  about  300  years.  In  1660  a  division  of  the 
islands  was  arranged  between  England  and  France,  the  remaining 
aborigmes  being  driven  to  specified  localities,  but  this  treaty  did 
not  produce  the  benefits  expected  from  it,  and  as  wan  raged  in 
Europe  the  islands  (see  separate  articles)  frequently  chajiged 
hands. 

AtrrnoRiTiss.— Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  A  Historical  Geography  cf  th§ 
British  ColonieSt  vol.  ii.  (Oxford,  revision  of  190s);  C.  Washingtoo 
Eves,  C.M.G.,  Tht  WeU  Indies  (4th  edition.  London,  1897);  A. 
Caldecott,  B.D..  Tks  Church  in  the  West  Indies  (Colonial  Church 
Histories,  London.  1898);  Rolx^rt  T.  Hill.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
with  the  other  Islands  of  the  West  Indies  (London,  1898):  Amos 
Kidder  Fiske.  History  of  the  West  Indies  (New  York.  1899):  H.  dc  R. 
Walker,  The  West  Indies  and  the  British  Emfnre  (London,  looi); 
J.  H.  Stark,  Guides  to  the  West  Indies  (London.  1898,  &c.);  A.  E. 
Aspinall.  Guide  to  the  West  Indies  (London.  T907):  J.  A.  Froude, 
The  English  in  the  West  Indies  (London.  1888);  J.  Rodway.  The, 


Office  Reports  \  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions,  1897  and  1910. 


WESTMACOTT.  SIB  RICHARD  (1775-1856),  British  sculptor, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  while  yet  a  boy  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  plastic  art  in  the  studio  of  his  father,  who  was  then  a 
sculptor  of  some  reputation.  In  1793,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  pupil  of  Canova,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame.  Under  the  prevailing  influences  of  Italy 
at  that  time,  Westmacott  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  study 
of  classical  sculpture,  and  throughout  his  life  his  real  sym- 
pathies were  with  pagan  rather  than  with  Christian  art.  Within 
a  year  of  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  won  the  first  prize  for  sculpture 
offered  by  the  Florentine  academy  of  arts,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1795)  he  gained  the  papal  gold  medal  awarded  by  the 
Roman  Academy  of  St  Luke  with  his  bas-relief  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren.  In  179S,  on  the  20th  of  February,  he  married 
Dorothy  Margaret,  daughter  of  Dr  Wilkinson  of  Jamaica.  On 
his  return  to  London  VVestmacott  began  to  exhibit  his  works 
yearly  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  fint  work  so  exhibited  being 
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his  bust  of  Sir  William  Chambers.  In  1805  he  was  elected  an 
associate,  and  in  zSix  a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
his  diploma  work  being  a  "  Ganymede  "  in  high  relief;  in  iSa; 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Flaxman  as  Royal  Academy 
professor  of  sculpture,  and  in  1837  he  was  knighted.  A  very 
brge  number  of  important  public  monuments  were  executed 
by  him,  including  many  portrait  statues;  but  little  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  such  works  as  the  statue  on  the  duke  of  York's 
column  (1833),  the  portrait  of  Fox  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  or 
that  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  Russell  Square.  Much  ad- 
miration was  expressed  at  the  time  for  Westmacott*s  monu- 
ments to  CoUingwood  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  that  of  Mrs  Warren  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
but  subjects  like  these  were  far  less  congenial  to  him  than 
sculpture  of  a  more  classical  type,  such  as  the  pedimcntal 
figures  representing  the  progress- of  civilization  over  the  portico 
of  the  British  Museum,  completed  in  1847,  and  his  colossal  nude 
statue  of  Achilles  in  bronze,  copied  from  the  original  on  Monte 
Cavallo  in  Rome,  and  reared  in  1822  by  the  ladies  of  England 
in  Hyde  Park  as  a  compliment  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He 
died  on  the  1st  of  September  1856. 

WESTMEATH,  EARL  OF,  a  title  held  in  the  Irish  family 
of  Nugent  since  162 1.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Sir  Gilbert 
Nugent  received  the  lordship  or  barony  of  Dclvin  in  Meath, 
which  soon  passed  by  marriage  from  the  Nugcnts  to  the  family 
of  Fitzjohn.  About  two  hundred  years  later  the  barony 
returned  to  the  Nugent  family.  Sir  William  Nugent  (d.  c. 
1415)  marrying  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Fitzjohn.  The 
barony,  however,  is  considered  to  date  from  the  time  of  Sir 
William  Nugent  and  not  from  that  of  Sir  Gilbert,  1389  being 
generally  regarded  as  the  date  of  its  creation. 

Sir  William  Nugent,  who  is  generally  called  the  xst,  but 
sometimes  the  Qth,  baron  Delvin,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sir  Richard  (d.  c.  1460)  as  2nd  baron.  In  1444  and  1449  Sir 
Richard  was  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  His  grandson,  Richard, 
the  4th  baron  (d.  c.  1538),  was  summoned  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  i486.  During  his  whole  life  he  was  loyal  to  the  English 
king,  and  both  before  and  after  the  years  1527  and  1528  when 
he  was  lord  deputy,  he  took  a  vigorous  part  in  the  warfare 
against  the  Irish  rebels.  Among  his  descendants  was  Robert 
Nugent,  Earl  Nugent  iq.v.).  Richard's  grandson,  Christopher, 
the  6th  baron  {c.  1544-1602),  also  served  England  well,  but 
about  1576  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  he  was  several  times  imprisoned,  being  in  the  intervals 
employed  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle  when 
he  died.  Dclvin  wrote  A  Primer  of  the  Irish  Language,  compiled 
at  the  request  and  for  the  use  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

His  son,  Richard,  the  7th  baron  (1583-1642),  took  part 
in  x6o6  in  a  plot  against  the  English  government  and  was 
imprisoned,  but  he  soon  escaped  from  captivity  and  secured 
A  pardon  from  James  I.  In  162X  he  was  created  earl  of  West- 
neath.  Having  refused  in  1641  to  join  the  Irish  rebellion,  ^he 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  rebels  and  was  so  seriously  injured 
that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  His  grandson,  Richard,  the 
2nd  earl  (d.  1684),  served  Charles  II.  against  Cromwell  in  Ireland 
and  afterwards  raised  some  troops  for  service  in  Spain.  His 
grandson  Thomas,  the  4th  earl  (1656-1752),  senred  James  II. 
in  Ireland.  Thomas's  brother,  John,  the  sth  carl  (1672-1754), 
left  Ireland  after  the  final  defeat  of  James  II.  and  took  service 
in  France.  He  fought  against  England  at  the  battles  of  Ramil- 
lies,  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquct  and  remained  on  active  service 
until  1748.  He  died  in  Brabant  on  the  3rd  of  July  1754.  His 
son  Thomas,  the  6th  carl  (d.  1792),  also  served  in  the  French 
army;  later  he  conformed  to  the  established  religion,  being 
the  first  Protestant  of  his  house,  and  took  his  scat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  in  1755.  His  son  George  Frederick,  the  7th 
earl  (i  760-1814),  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Comnkons 
before  1792,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  Thomas  John 
(1785-1871),  who  was  created  marquess  of  Westmeath  in  1822 
and  who  was  an  Irish  representative  peer  from  1831  to  1871. 
He  died  without  legntfmate  sons  on  the  5th  of  May  X87X,  when 
the  marquessate  became  extinct. 


The  earldom  of  Westmeath  now  passed  to  a  distant  eooria, 
Anthony  Francis  Nugent  (1805-1879),  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Nugent  (d.  1715)  of  Pallas,  Galway,  who  was  a  son  of  the  and 
earl.  Thomas  was  chief  justice  of  Ireland  from  X687  until  he 
was  outlawed  by  the  government  of  William  III.  In  X689  he 
was  created  by  James  IL  baron  of  Riverston,  but  the  validity 
of  this  title  has  never  been  admitted.  In  X863  his  descendant, 
Anthony  Francis  (b.  1870),  became  the  1  xth  ttrL 

Cadets  of  the  Nugent  family  were  Nicholas  Nugent  (d.  1582), 
chief  justice  of  the  common  bench  in  Ireland,  who  was  hanged 
for  treason  on  the  6th  of  April  1582;  William  Nugent  (d.  1625) 
an  Irish  rebel  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  Sir  George  Nugent, 
BarL  (i 757-1849),  who,  after  seeing  service  in  America  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  commander-in-chief  in  India  from  x8ii 
to  X813  and  became  a  field- marshal  in  X846;  and  Sir  Charles 
Edmund  Nugent  (c.  1759-1844),  an  admiral  of  the  fleet.  More 
famous  perhaps  was  Lavall,  Count  Nugent  (1777-1862),  who 
rose  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  army  and  was 
made  a  prince  of  the  empire.  His  long  and  honourable  military 
career  began  in  1793  and  sixty-six  years  later  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Solfcrino.  His  most  distinguished  services  to 
Austria  were  during  the  war  with  France  in  18 13  and  181 4,  and 
he  was  also  useful  during  the  revolution  in  Himgary  in  1849. 

Sec  D'Alton,  Pedigree  of  the  Nugent  Family:  and  Historical  Sketeh 
of  the  Nugent  ^amUy,  printed  by  J.  C.  Lyons  (1853). 

WESTMEATH,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.W.  by  Longford,  N.  by  Cavan,  N.E.  and  E.  by 
Meath,  S.  by  King's  county,  and  W.  by  Roscommon.  The  area 
is  454,104  acres,  or  about  709  sq.  m.  The  Shannon  forms  the 
western  boundary.  The  average  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
county  is  over  250  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  highest  summits 
are  Knocklayde  (795  ft.).  Hill  of  Ben  (710  ft.)  and  Knockayoa 
(707  ft.).  A  large  surface  is  occupied  by  bog.  A  special  feature 
oif  Westmeath  is  the  number  Of  large  loughs,  which  bave  a 
combined  area  of  nearly  17,000  acres.  In  the  north,  on  the 
borders  of  Cavan,  is  Lough  Sheelin,  with  a  length  of  5  m.,  and 
an  average  breadth  of  between  2  and  3  m.,  and  adjoining  it  is 
the  smaller  Lough  Kinale.  In  the  centre  of  the  county  there 
is  a  group  of  large  loughs,  of  which  Lough  Dereveragh  is  6  m. 
long  by  3  broad  at  its  widest  part.  To  the  north  of  it  are  Loughs 
Lene,  Glore,  Bawn  and  others,  and  to  the  south  Loughs  Iron 
and  OweL  Farther  south  is  Lough  Enncll  or  Belvidcre,  and  im 
the  south-west  Lough  Rcc,  a  great  expansion  of  the  river  Shan- 
non, forming  part  of  the  bou'.idary  with  Roscommon.  The 
river  Inny,  which  rises  in  Co.  Cavan,  enters  Westmeath  from 
Lough  Sheelin,  and,  forming  for  parts  of  its  course  the  boundary 
with  Longford,  falls  into  Lough  Ree.  The  Inny  has  as  one  of 
its  tributaries  the  Glore,  (lowing  from  Lough  Lene  through 
Lough  Glore,  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  being  under- 
ground. From  Lough  Lene  the  Dale  also  flows  southwards  to 
the  Boyne  and  so  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  thus  this  lake  sends  its 
waters  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island.  The  Brosna  flows 
from  Lough  Ennell  southwards  by  King's  county  into  the 
Shannon.  The  Westmeath  loughs  have  a  peculiar  fame  among 
anglers  for  the  excellence  of  their  trout-fishing. 

Westmeath  is  essentially  a  county  of  the  great  Carboniferoas 
Limestone  plain,  with  numerous  lakes  occupying  the  hollows.  Two 
or  three  little  inliers  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  at  KiUucan  and 
Moate,^  form  distinctive  hills,  about  500  ft.  in  height.  At  Sron  Hill 
near  Killucan,  a  core  of  Silurian  strata  appears  within  the  sandstone 
dome.  A  considerable  Kvstcm  of  eskers,  notably  north  of  Tullamore. 
diversifies  the  surface  of  the  limestone  plain. 
^  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam  of  great  depth  resting  on 
limcslone.  and  is  well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pasturage. 
The  occupations  are  almost  wholly  agricultural,  dairy  farming 
prcdomtnaHng.  Flour  and  meal  are  larpcly  produced.  The  only 
textile  manufactunes  are  those  of  fricaes,  flannels,  and  coarse  linens 
for  home  use.    The  only  mineral  of  any  value  is  limestone. 

The  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway  enters  the 
county  from  E.  and  passci  W.  by  MulHngar  and  Athfone.  From 
Mullingar  a  branch  runs  N.W.  to  Inny  Junction,  where  lines 
diverge  N.  to  Cavan  (county  Cavan),  and  W.N.W.  to  Laniard 
(county  Longford)  and  Sligo»  A  branch  of  the  Great  SouthCTn  ft 
.Western  railway  runs  from  Portarlington  (Queen's  county)  to 
Athlone.  and  this  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  main  line  are 
connected  by  a  short  line  between  Clare  and  Streamsiowo,  worked 
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by  tke  btter  company.  Water  oommunication  with  Dublin  is 
furnished  bv  the  Royal  Canal,  traverrine  the  centre  of  the  county. 
A  bcanch  of  the  Gmnd  Canal  mchea  Kubcggaa  in  the  wuth. 

The  population  (68,611  in  1891;  61,639  in  xgoi)  decreases 
in  excess  of  the  average  shown  by  the  Iii^  counties,  and  emi- 
gration is  considerable.  About  93%  of  the  total  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  about  86%  constitute  the  rural  population.  The 
principal  towns  are  Athlone  (pop.  6617),  of  which  the  part 
formerly  in  Roscommon  was  added  to  Westroeath  by  the  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Act  of  1898,  and  Mullingar  (4500),  the 
county  town.  CastlepoUard  and  Moate  are  lesser  market 
towns.  By  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  Westmeath  was 
formed  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  North  and  South, 
each  returning  one  member,  Athlone  hdng  included  in  the 
county  representation.  The  county  is  divided  into  twelve 
baronies.  Assizes  are  held  at  Mullingar  and  quarter  sessions 
at  Mullingar  and  Moate.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant 
dioceses  of  Dublin,  KiUaloe  and  Ossory,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Kildare  and  Lcighlin,  Rillaloe  and  Ossory. 

Westmeath  was  severed  from  Mealh  {q.v.)  tn  1543.  The  plan 
for  the  insurrection  of  1641  was  concerted  in  the  abbey  of 
Multifamham,  and  both  in  the  wars  of  this  period  and  those 
of  z688  the  gentry  of  the  county  were  so  deeply  implicated 
that  the  majority  of  the  estates  were  confiscated.  There  are 
a  considerable  number  of  raths  or  encampments:  one  at  Rath- 
conrath  is  of  great  extent;  another  at  Ballymore  was  fortified 
during  the  wars  of  the  Cromwellian  period  and  those  of  1688, 
and  was  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  General  Ginkell,  when 
preparing  to  besiege  Athlone;  and  there  is  a  third  of  con- 
siderable size  near  Lough  Lene.  The  ruins  of  the  Franciscan 
abbey  of  Multifamham,  foimded  in  1236  by  William  Delaware, 
picturesquely  situated  near  Louj^  Dexeveragh,  include  a  tower 
93  ft.  in  height.  

WESTMINSTER,  MARQUESSES  AND  DUKES  OF.  The 
title  of  marquess  of  Westminster  was  bestowed  in  1831  upon 
Robert  Grosvenor,  and  Earl  Grosvenor  (1767-1845),  whose 
grandson,  Hugh  Lupus  Grosvenor  (X835-1899),  was  created 
duke  of  Westminster  in  1874.  The  family  of  Grosvenor  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  Chcdiire,  the  existence  of  a  knightly  house  of  this 
name  (Le  Grosvenur)  in  the  palatine  county  being  proved  by 
deeds  as  early  as  the  12th  century  (see  Tkc  Ancestor,  vi.  19). 
The  legend  of  its  descent  from  a  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of 
Chester,  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  first  duke,  and  the 
still  more  extravagant  story,  repeated  by  the  old  genealogists 
and  modem  "  peerages,"  of  its  ancestors,  the  "  grand  hunts- 
men "  (gros  veiuurs)  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  have  been 
exploded  by  the  researches  of  Mr  W.  H.  D.  Bird  (see  "  The 
Grosvenor  Myth  "  in  The  Ancestor,  vol.  i.  April  1902).  The 
mcestocs  of  the  dukes  of  Westminster,  the  Grosvenors  of  Eaton, 
near  Chester,  were  cadets  of  the  knightly  house  mentioned 
above,  and  rose  to  wealth  and  eminence  through  a  series  of 
fortimate  nvarriages.   Their  baronetcy  dates  from  163a. 

Sir  Hiomas  Grosvenor,  the  3rd  baronet  (x656~i7oo),  in  1676 
oiarried  Maty  (d.  1730),  heiress  of  Alexander  Davies  (d.  1665), 
a  scrivener.  This  union  brought  to  the  Grosvenor  family 
certain  lands,  then  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  but  now  covered 
by  some  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  West  End. 
Sir  Thomas's  sons,  Richard  (1689-1733),  Thomas  (1693-1733) 
and  Robert  (d.  1755),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  baronetcy,  Robert 
being  the  father  of  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor  (x73x-x8o3),  created 
Banm  Gxosvcnor  in  176X  and  Viscount  Bdgrave  and  Earl 
Grosvenor  in  1784.  The  xst  earl,  a  great  breeder  of  racehoises, 
was  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son  Robert  (t767-i845)i 
who  rebuilt  Eaton  RUI  and  developed  his  London  property, 
which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  sat  from  1788  to  x8o3,  he  was  a  follower  of  Pitt,  who 
made  hlra  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  and  later  a  commissioner  of 
the  board  of  control,  but  after  x  806  he  left  the  Tories  and  joined 
the  Whigs.  He  was  created  a  marquess  at  the  coronation  of 
William  IV.  in  1831.  His  ion,  Richard,  the  >nd  marquess, 
(X795-1869),  was  a  member  of  parliament  from  x8x8  to  1835 
and  lofd  steward  of  the  royal  faousehold  from  1850  to  1852. 


The  tatter's  ton,  Hngh  Lnpus  (1835-1899),  created  a  dnke  ia 
1874,  was  from  1847  to  1869  member  of  parliament  for  Chester 
and  from  1880  to  1883  master  of  the  horse  under  Gladstone, 
but  he  left  the  Liberal  party  when  the  spUt  came  over  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  His  great  wealth  made  him  BpcoMily  con* 
spicuous;  but  he  was  a  patron  of  many  progressive  movements. 
His  eldest  son,  Victor  Alexander,  Eari  Grosvenor  (1853-1884), 
predeceased  him,  and  he  was  succeeded  as  2nd  duke  by  his 
grandson,  Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor  (b.  1879),  who  in 
190X  married  Miss  ComwaUis-West.  Earl  Grosvenor's  widow. 
Countess  Grosvenor,  a  daughter  of  the  9th  earl  of  Scarborough, 
had  in  1887  married  Mr  Geofge  Wyndham  (b.  1863),  a  grandson 
of  the  I  St  boron  Leconfield,  who  subsequently  became  weU- 
known  both  as  a  tiUirateur  and  as  a  Unionist  cabinet  minister. 

Two  other  peerages  are  held  by  the  Grosvenor  family.  In 
1857  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  (1801-1893),  a  younger  son  of 
the  ist  maiquesBy  after  having  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  182a,  was  created  Baron  Ebuxy.  He  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  ritualism  in  .the  Church  of  England;  and  be  was 
associated  in  phiUnthropic  work  with  the  nri  of  Shaftesbuxy. 
On  his  death  his  son,  Robert  Wellesley  Grosvenor  (b.  1834), 
became  the  and  baroiL  In  1886,  Lmd  Richard  Grotvenor 
(b.  1837),  a  son  of  the  snd  marquess,  was  created  Baron  Stal- 
bridge;  from  1880  to  i88s  he  had  been  '*  chief  whip  "  of  the 
Liberal  party.  In  1891  he  became  chairman  of  the  London 
k  North  Western  railway. 

WE8TMIN8TBR,  a  part  of  London,  En^^d;  strictly  a 
dty  in  the  administrative  county  of  London,  boimded  E.  by 
"  the  City,"  S.  by  the  river  Thames,  W.  by  the  boroughs  of 
Chelsea  and  KensLogton,  and  N.  1^  Faddington,  St  Marylebone 
and  Holbom.  Westminster  was  formed  into  a  borough  by 
the  London  Government  Act  of  1899,  and  1^  a  royal  <iarter 
of  the  39th  of  October  1900  it  was  created  a  dty.  The  council 
consists  of  a  mayor,  to  aldermen  and  60  oouocfllora.  The  dty 
comprises  the  partiamentary  boroufj^  of  the  Stnmd,  West- 
mmster  and  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  eadi  returning  one 
member.  Area,  2502*7  acres.  The  City  of  Westminster,  as 
thus  depicted,  extends  from  the  western  end  of  Fleet  Street 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  from  Oxford  Street  to  the  Thames, 
which  it  borders  over  a  distance  of  3  m.,  between  Victoria 
(Chelsea)  Bridge  and  a  point  betow  Waterkw  Bridge.  It  thus 
indudes  a  large  number  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London,  from 
the  Law  Courts  in  the  east  to  the  Imperial  Institute  in  the  west, 
Buckingham  and  St  James's  palaces,  the  National  Gallery, 
and  most  of  the  greatest  residences  of  the  wealthy  daases.  But 
the  name  of  Westminster  is  more  generally  associated  with  a 
more  confined  area,  namely,  the  quarter  which  indudes  the 
Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  government  and  other 
buildini^  in  Whitehall,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the 
parts  immediately  adjacent  to  these. 

Wtstminsttr  Abbey.— Iht  Abbey  of  St  Peter  is  the  most 
widely  celebrated  church  in  the  British  empire.  The  Thames, 
bordered  in  early  times  by  a  great  expanse  of  fen 
on  other  hand  from  Chelsea  and  Battersea  downward,  ^^^thm 
washed,  at  the  point  where  the  Abbey  stands,  one  UBtorr* 
shore  of  a  low  island  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mOe  in 
circumference,  known  as  Thomcy  or  Bramble  islet.  Tributary 
streams  from  the  north  formed  channels  through  the  marsh, 
flanking  the  ishmd  north  and  south,  and  were  once  connected 
by  a  dyke  on  the  west  These  chaxmds  belonged  to  the  Tyburn, 
which  flowed  from  the  high  ground  of  Hampstead.  Relics  of 
the  Roman  occupation  have  been  excavated  in  the  former  island, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  traffic  on  the  Watling  Street,  from  Dover 
to  Chester,  crossed  'the  Thames  and  the  marshes  by  way  of 
Thomey  before  the  construction  of  London  Bridge;  the  road 
continuing  north-west  in  the  line  of  the  modem  Park  Lane 
(partly)  and  Edgware  Road.  Tradition  places  on  the  island  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Antonin\is  Plus.  0^  the  site  King  Ludus 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  church  (c.  aj>.  170).  The  irruption 
of  the  Saxons  left  Thomey  desolate.  Traditional  still,  but 
I  supported  by  greater  probabib'ty,  a  stoiy  states  that  Sebert. 
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king  of  the  East  Saxons,  having  taken  part  in  the  foundation  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  restored  or  refounded  the  church  at  Thotney 
"  to  the  honour  of  God  and  St  Peter,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
City  of  London  "  (Stow).  A  splendid  legend  relates  the  coming 
of  St  Peter  in  person  to  hallow  his  new  church.  The  sons  of 
Sebert  relapsed  into  idolatry  and  left  the  church  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Danes.  A  charter  of  Ofla,  king  of  Mercia  (785),  deals  with 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land  to  the  monastery  of  St  Peter; 
and  King  Edgar  restored  the  church,  clearly  defining  by  a  charter 
dated  95  r  (not  certainly  genuine)  the  boundary  of  Westminster, 
which  may  be  indicated  in  modem  terms  as  extending  from  the 
Marble  Arch  south  to  the  Thames  and  east  to  the  City  boundary, 
the  former  river  Fleet..  Westminster  was  a  Benedictine  founda- 
tion. In  X050  Edward  the  O}nfessor  took  up  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  new  church,  cruciform,  with  a  central  and  two 
western  towers.  Its  building  continued  aftcr*his  death,  but  it 
was  consecrated  on  Childermas  Day,  28th  December  1065;  and 
on  the  following  "  twelfth  mass  eve  "  the  king  died,  being  buried 
next  day  in  the  church.  In  1245  Henry  III.  set  about  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  east  of  the  nave,  and  at  this  point  it 
becomes  necessary  to  describe  the  building  as  it  now  appears. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  a  cruciform  structure  consisting  of 
nave  with  aisles,  transepts  with  aisles  (but  in  the  south  transept 
the  place  of  the  western  aisle  is  occupied  by  the 
eastern  cloister  walk),  and  choir  of  polygonal  ^>sidal 
form,  with  six  chapc'&  (four  polygonal)  <^ning  north 
and  86uth  of  it,  and  an  eastern  Lady  Chapd,  known  as  Henry 
VII. 's  chapeL  There  are  two  western  towers,  but  in  the  centfe 
a  low  square  tower  hardly  rises  above  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 
The  main  entrance  in  common  use  is  that  in  the  north  transept. 
The  chapter-house,  cloisters  and  other  conventual  buildings 
and  remains  lie  to  the  south.  The  total  length  of  the  church 
(exterior)  is  531  fL  and  of  the  transepts  303  ft.  in  alL  The 
breadth  of  the  nave  without  the  aisles  is  38  ft.  7  in.  and  its  height 
close  upon  xos  ft.  These  dimensions  are  very  slightly  lessened 
in  the  choir.  Without,  viewed  from  the  open  Parliament  Square 
to  the  north,  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  building  are 
readily  realized,  but  it  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  absence  of  a 
centraJ  tower  and  by  the  vast  adjacent  pile  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  From  this  point  (considered  as  a  building  merely) 
it  appears  only  as  a  secondary  unit  in  a  magnificent  group. 
Seen  from  the  west,  however,  it  is  the  dominant  unit,  but  here 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  imperfect  conception  of  the 
"  Gothic  humour "  (as  he  himself  termed  it)  manifested  by 
Wren,  from  whose  designs  the  western  towers  were  completed 
in  174a  The  north  front,  called  Solomon's  Porch  from  a  former 
porch  over  the  main  entrance,  is  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  considerably  altered  by  J.  L.  Pearson. 

Within,  the  Abbey  ta  a  superb  example  of  the  pointed  style. 
The  body  of  the  church  has  a  remarkable  appearance  of  uniformity, 
because,  although  the  building  of  the  new  nave  was  continued 
with  intermissions  from  the  lAth  century  until  Tudor  times,  the 
broad  design  of  the  Early  Englibh  work  m  the  eastern  part  d  the 
church  was  carried  on  throughout.  The  choir,  with  its  unusual  form 
and  radiating  chapels,  pUiiuy  follows  French  models,  but  the  name 
of  the  architect  is  lost.  Exquisite  ornament  u  seen  in  the  triforium 
arcade,  and  between  some  of  the  arches  in  the  transept  are  figures, 
especially  finely  carved,  though  much  mutilated,  known  as  the 
censtne  angeb.  Henry  VI I. 's  Chapel  rrolaces  an  earlier  Lady 
Chapel,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  building  of  its  period.  It 
comprises  a  nave  with  assies,  and  an  apsidal  eastward  end  formed 
of  five  small  radiating  chapels.  Both  within  .and  without  it  b 
ornamented  with  an  extraordinary  wealth  and  minuteness  of  detail. 
A  splendid  aeries  of  carved  oak  stalls  lines  each  side  of  the  nave, 
and  above  them  hang  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  of 
whom  this  was  the  place  of  installation  whos  the  Order  was  re- 
constituted in  1735.  The  fan-traceried  roof,  with  its  carved  stone 
pendants,  is  the  most  exquisite  architectural  feature  of  the  chapel. 

The  choir  stalls  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  modem,  as  Is  the 
organ,  a  fine  instrument  with  an  "  echo  "  attachment,  dectrically 
connected,  in  the  triforium  of  the  south  tranaept.  The  rcredos  is 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  with  mosaic  by  Salviati.  In  Abbot  Islip's  chapd 
there  is  a  aeries  of  effigies  in  wax.  representing  monarchs  and  oth^. 
The  earliest,  which  is  well  preserved,  is  of  Charles  II.,  but  remnants 
of  older  figures  survive.  Some  of  the  efiigies  were  carried  in  funeral 
processions  according  to  custom,  but  this  was  not  done  later  than 
1735.    There  are,  however,  figures  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Nelson, 


set  up  by  the  officials  who  received  the  fees  formeriy  paid  by  vistori 
to  the  exhibition. 

But  the  peculiar  fame  of  the  Abbev  lies  not  in  its  Architecture, 
nor  in  its  connexion  with  the  metropolis  alone,  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  k>ng  been  the  place  of  the  coronation  of  sovereigns 
and  the  burial-place  of  muiy  of  them  and  of  thdr  greatest  ^'^. 
subjects.  The  original  reason  for  this  was  the  reverence  '"*''" 
attaching  to  the  memory  of  the  Confessor,  whose  dirine^  "**""" 
stands  in  the  central  chapel  behind  the  high  altar.  The  '^*"' 
Norman  kings  were  ready  to  do  honour  to  his  name.  From  William 
the  Conqueror  onward  every  sovereign  has  been  crowned  here  except- 
ing Edward  V.  The  coronation  chairs  stand  in  the  Confessor's  chapel. 
That  used  by  the  sovereign  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
contains  beneath  its  seat  the  stone  of  Scone,  or  stone  of  destiny, 
on  which  the  Celtic  kings  were  crowned.  It  is  of  Scottish  origin, 
but  tradition  identifies  it  with  Jacob's  pillow  at  Bethel.  Here  also 
are  kept  the  sword  and  shield  of  Edward  III.,  still  used  in  the 
coronation  ceremony.  The  second  chair  was  made  for  Mary, 
a>nsort  of  William  III.  Subacquent  to  the  Conquest  many  kings 
and  queens  were  buried  here,  from  Henry  III.  to  George  It.  Not 
all  the  graves  are  marked,  but  of  those  which  are  the  tomb  of  Henry 
VII.  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  central  object  in  his 
own  chapel,  is  the  finest.  The  splendid  recumbent  effigies  in  bronze, 
of  Italian  workmanship,  rest  upon  a  tomb  of  black  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  magnificent  shrine  of  wrought  brass.  Monu- 
ments, tombs,  busts  and  memorials  crowd  the  choir,  its  chapeb 
and  the  transepts,  nor  is  the  nave  wholly  free  of  them.  All  but  the 
minority  of  the  Gothic  period  (among  which  the  canopied  tombs  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  and  Aymer  de  Valence,  in  the  sanctuary,  are 
notable)  appear  incongruous  in  a  Gothic  setting.  Many  of  the 
memorials  are  not  worthy  of  their  position  as  worxs  of  art,  nor  are 
the  subjects  they  commemorate  always  worthy  to  lie  here,  for  the 
high  honour  of  burial  in  the  Abbey  was  not  always  no  conscientiously 
guarded  as  now.  Elimiiuting  these  conaderations,  however,  a 
wonderful  range  of 'sculptural  art  u  found.  A  part  of  the  south 
transept  is  famed  under  the  name  of  the  Poet's  Comer.  The  north 
transept  contains  many  monuments  to  statesmen. 

The  monaster)^  was  dissolved  in  1539,  and  Westminster  was  then 
erected  into  a  bishopric,  but  only  one  prelate,  Thomas  Thurkby, 
held  theofficeof  bishop.    In  1553  Mary  again  appointed  an  .    . 

abbot,  but  Elizabeth  reinstated  the  dean,  with  twelve  pre-  ~'[*~' 
bendaries.  Of  the  conventual  buildings,  the  cloisters  are  of  ^.glf 
the  13th  and  t4th  centuries.  On  the  south  side  of  the^^^** 
southern  walk  remains  of  a  wall  of  the  refectory  are  seen  from 
without.  From  the  eastern  walk  a  porch  gives  entry  to  the  chapter 
house  and  the  chapel  of  the  Pyx.  The  first  is  of  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  a  fine  octagonal  building,  its  vaulted  roof  supported  by  a 
slender  clustered  column  of  marble.  It  was  largely  restored  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  There  are  mural  paintinn  of  the  f4th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  chapel  or  chamber  of  the  Pyx  is  part  of  the  uncter- 
croft  of  the  original  dormitory,  and  is  eariy  Norman  work  of  the 
Confessor's  time.  It  was  used  as  a  treasury  for  the  regalia  and 
other  articles  of  value  in  early  times,  and  here  were  kept  the  standard 
coins  of  the  realm  used  in  the  trial  of  the  pyx  now  carried  out  at 
the  Mint.  The  undercroft  is  divided  into  compartments  by  walls, 
and  part  of  it  appears  in  the  ^mnasium  of  Westminster  School. 
Above  it  is  now  the  chapter  library.  To  the  south-east  lies  the 
picturesque  Little  Cloister,  with  its  court  and  fountain,  surrounded 
by  residences  of  canons  and  officials.  Near  it  are  slight  ruins  of  the 
monastic  infirmary  chapel  of  St  Catherine.  West  of  the  main 
cloisters  are  the  Deanery.  Jerusalem  chamber  and  Coll^  Hall, 
the  building  surrounding  a  small  court  and  dating  in  fabric  mainly 
from  the  14th  century.  This  was  the  Abbot's  house.  Its  most 
famor-'}  portion  is  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  believed  to  be  named 
from  the  former  tapestries  on  its  walls,  representing  the  holy  city. 
Here  died  Henry  IV.  in  1413.  as  set  forth  in  Shakespeare's  Hairy  I  v. 
(Pt.  ii..  Act  iv.  Sc.  4).  It  is  a  beautiful  room,  with  open  timber 
roof,  windows  partly  of  stained  ^lass^  and  walls  tapestried  and 
panelled  The  College  Hall,  adjoimng  it.  is  of  simibr  construction, 
but  plainly  fitted  in  the  common  manner  of  a  refectory,  with  a  dab 
for  the  hi|;h  table  at  the  north  and  a  gallery  at  the  south.  It  b 
now  the  dming-hall  of  Westminster  School. 

Westminster  Sckool.'—St  Peter's  College,  commonly  called 
Westminster  School,  is  one  of  the  most  andent  and  eminent 
public  schools  in  England,  and  the  only  school  of  such  standing 
still  occupying  its  original  site  in  London.  A  school  was  main- 
tained by  the  monks  from  veiy  early  times.  Henry  VIU.  took 
steps  to  raise  it  in  importance,  but  the  school  owes  its  present 
eminence  to  Qaten  Elizabeth,  who  b  commemorated  as  the 
foiudress  at  a  Latin  commemoration  service  held  periodically 
in  the  Abbey,  where,  moreover,  the  daily  school  service  is  hdd. 
The  school  buildings  lie  east  of  the  conventual  buildings,  sur- 
rounding Little  Dean's  Yard,  which,  like  the  cloisters,  communi- 
cates with  Dean's  Yard,  in  which  are  the  picturesque  houses  of 
the  headnuister,  canons  of  the  Abbey,  tnd  others.  The  build- 
ings are  moderii  or  laige  modcmued.    The  Gitai  ScboobooA 
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Che  institution  of  ooronen,  measures  of  Richard  and  his  ministers, 
oome  under  review  as  wcJl  as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the 
Statute  of  Marlborough." 

The  second  statate  of  Westminster  was  passed  m  the  parlia- 
ment of  laSs.  Like  the  first  statute  it  is  a  code  in  itself,  and 
contains  the  famous  dause  De  donis  conditionalibus  (f.v.), 
"  one  of  the  fundamental  institutes  of  the  medieval  land  law 
of  England."  Stubbs  says  of  it:  "The  Uw  of  dower,  of  ad- 
vowson,  of  appeal  for  felonies,  i&  largely  amended;  the  in- 
stitution of  justices  of  assize  is  remodelled,  and  the  abuses  of 
manorial  jurisdiction  repressed;  the  statute  Dc  rdigiosiSf  the 
statutes  of  Merton  and  Gloucester,  are  amended  and  re^nacted. 
Every  clause  has  a  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the  Utcr  law." 

The  statute  Quia  EmpUfres  of  1290  is  sometimes  called  the  statute 
of  Westminster  111. 

WESmiNSTBR,  SYIKHW  OF.  Under  this  heading  are 
included  certain  of  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  councils 
held  within  the  present  bounds  of  London.  Though  the  precise 
locality  is  occasionally  uncertain,  the  majority  of  the  medieval 
synods  assembled  in  the  chapter-house  of  old  St  Paul's,  or  the 
former  chapel  of  St  Catherine  within  the  precincts  of  West- 
minster Abbey  or  at  Lambeth.  The  coundls  were  of  various 
types,  each  with  a  constitutional  history  of  its  own.  Before 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  convocation  assumed  substantially 
Its  present  form  (see  Convocation),  there  were  convened  in 
London  various  diocesan,  provincial,  national  and  legatine 
synods;  during  the  past  six  centuries,  however,  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  held  there  have  been  convocations  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  first  really  notable  councfl  at  St  Paul's  was  that  of  X075 
under  the  presidency  of  Lanfranc;  it  renewed  andent  regula- 
tions, forbade  simony  and  permitted  three  bishops  to  remove 
from  country  places  to  Salisbury,  Chichester  and  Chester  re- 
spectively. In  XX  02  a  national  synod  at  Westminster  under 
Anselm  adopted  canons  against  simony,  clerical  marriages 
and  slavery.  The  councils  of  xx36, 1x27  and  1x38  were  kgatine, 
that  of  1x75  provincial;  their  canons,  chiefly  re-enactments, 
throw  ligjit  on  the  condition  of  the  dergy  at  that  time.  The 
canons  of  x2oo  are  based  in  large  measure  on  recommendations 
of  the  Lateran  Council  of  X179.  At  St  Paul's  the  kgatine  con- 
stitutbns  of  Otto  were  published  in  a  synod  of  1237,  those  of 
Ottobon  in  1268:  these  were  the  most  important  national 
councils  held  after  the  independence  of  York  had  been  estab- 
lished. A  synod  at  Lambeth  in  X28x  put  forth  canons  none  too 
welcome  to  Edward  I.;  they  included  a  detailed  sdieme  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  faithfuL  During  the  next  two 
centuries  the  coundls  devoted  much  attention  to  heresy: 
fight  propositions  concerning  the  body  of  Christ  after  his  death 
were  rejected  at  St  Maiy-le-Bowin  X286;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  England  was  sanctioned  by  a  legatine  synod  of 
Westminster  in  X29X;  ten  theses  of  Wiclif's  were  condemned 
at  the  Dominican  friary  in  X382,  and  eighteen  artides  drawn 
from  his  Trialogus  met  the  same  fate  at  St  Paul's  in  X396;  and 
the  doom  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  sealed  at  the  latter  place  in 
24x3.  The  14th-century  synods  at  St  Paul's  concerned  them- 
selves largdy  with  the  finanrial  and  moral  status  of  the  dergy, 
and  made  many  quaint  regulations  regarding  their  dress  and 
behaviour  (X328,  X342,  1343;  d.  1463).  From  the  time  of 
Edward  VT.  on,  many  of  the  most  vital  changes  in  ecclesiastical 
disdpline  were  adopted  in  convocations  at  St  Paul's  and  in  the 
Abbey.  To  enumerate  |hem  would  be  to  give  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  development  of  the  Church  of  England;  among 
the  most  important  were  those  of  X547i  ^SSh  i554f  iS^h  X57ii 
1604,  xiSos,  X640  and  x66x.  In  X852  there  was  held  the  first  of 
a  series  of  synods  ot  the  newly  organized  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Westminster.  For  the  "  Pan-Anglican  Synods  " 
see  Lambeth  Conjesences. 

BiBLiOGKAPRV. — Fof  acts  of  synods  prior  to  the  Reformation  see 
Spelman,  Hardouin,  W.  Lynwood,  PronnciaU  (Oxford,  X679),  and 
best  of  all  Wilkins;  for  the  canons  and  proceedings  of  convocations 
from  IS47  to  1717  ooniult  E.  Cardwell,  Syiudalia  (2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1842):  for  translations  and  snmmaries,  GoMn.  Landon  and  Hefele. 
CtmeUigmtackkkte^  vol.  iv.  ff.;  see  also  T.  Lathbury.  A  History  tf 
41m  CmmocaUBH  0$  lk$  Omrck  ^  Eut^  (xad  cnlaiged  editUMi. 
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WESTMORLAND,  RARIS  OP.  Ralph  Neville,  4th  Baron 
Neville  of  Raby,  and  ist  carl  of  Westmorland  <X364-X4S5), 
eldest  son  of  John,  3rd  Baron  Neville,  and  his  wife  Mand  Percy 
(see  Nevillk,  Family),  was  knighfrd  by  Tliomas  of  Wood- 
stock, afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  French  esqpedi* 
tion  of  J380,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  baiony  in  1388.  He 
had  been  joint  warden  of  the  west  maidx  in  13^6,  and  was 
reappointed  for  a  new  term  in  139a  In  139s  he  was  pot  00  the 
commission  which  undertook  the  duties  of  constable  In  place 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  he  was  repeatedly  ***g»eH  in 
negotiations  with  the  Scots.  His  support  of  the  cooit  party 
against  the  lords  appellant  was  rewarded  in  1397  by  the  earidom 
of  Westmorland.  He  married  as  his  second  wife  Joan  Beaufort, 
half-sister  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  whom 
he  joined  on  his  landing  in  Yorkdiire  in  1399.  He  already  held 
the  castks  of  Branoepeth,  Raby,  Middleham  and  Sheriff  Hutton 
when  he  recdved  from  Heniy  IV.  the  honour  and  lordship  of 
Richmond  for  life.  The  only  rivals  of  the  Nevilles  in  the  north 
were  the  Perdes,  whose  power  was  broken  at  Sirewsboxy  in 
X403.  Both  mardies  had  been  in  their  hands,  but  the  waiden- 
ship  of  the  west  marches  was  xk>w  assigned  to  Westmorland, 
whose  influence  was  also  paramount  in  the  east,  whidi  was 
under  the  nominal  wardenship  of  the  young  Prince  John,  after- 
wards duke  of  Bedford.  Westmorland  had  prevented  North- 
umberland from  marrhing  to  reinforce  Hot^ur  in  1403,  and 
before  embarking  on  a  new  revolt  he  sought  to  secure  his  enemy, 
surrounding,  but  too  Ute,  one  of  Sir  Ralph  Eure's  castks  where 
the  earl  had  been  staying.  In  May  the  Perdes  were  in  revolt, 
with  Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  mar^al,  and  Ardibishop  Scrape. 
Westmorland  met  them  on  Shipton  Moor,  near  York,  on  the 
29th  of  May  1405,  and  suggested  a  parley  between  the  leaders. 
By  pretending  accord  with  the  archbishop,  the  earl  induced  him 
to  allow  his  followers  to  disperse.  Scrope  and  Mowbray  were 
then  seised  and  handed  over  to  Heniy  at  Pontefract  on  the 
3rd  of  January.  The  improbabilities  of  this  narrative  have 
led  some  writers  to  think,  in  face  of  contemporary  authorities, 
that  Scrope  and  Mowbray  must  have  surrendered  voluntarily. 
If  Westmorland  betrayed  them  he  at  least  had  no  share  In  thdr 
executbn.  Thenceforward  he  was  busily  engaged  in  negotiating 
with  the  Soots  and  keeping  the  peace  on  the  borders.  He  did 
not  play  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  Shakespeare  in  Henry  V,, 
for  during  Henry's  absence  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  north, 
and  was  a  member  of  Bedford's  council  He  consolidated  the 
strength  of  his  family  by  marriage  alliances.  His  daughter 
Catherine  married  In  14x2  John  Mowbray,  second  duke  of 
Norfolk,  brother  and  heir  of  the  earl  martial,  who  had  been 
executed  after  Shipton  Moor;  Anne  marrieid  Humphrey,  first 
duke  of  Buckingham;  Eleanor  married,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  Richard  le  De^>enser,  Henry  Percy,  2nd  eaxl 
of  Northumberland;  Cicely  married  Richaid,  duke  of  York, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  HI.  The  sons 
by  his  second  marriage  were  Richard  Neville,  eari  of  Salisbury, 
William,  Baron  Fauconbcrg,  George,  Baron  Latimer,  Robert, 
bishop  of  Salisbury  and  then  of  Durham,  and  Edward,  Baron 
Abergavenny.  The  earl  died  on  the  2xst  of  October  1425,  and 
a  fine  alabaster  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  In  Staindrop 
church  dose  by  Raby  Casile. 

See  J.  H.  Wylie,  History  of  En^nd  under  Henry  IV.  (4  vols., 
1884-1898). 

Ralph,  2nd  earl  of  Westmorland  {e.  1404-X484),  the  son  of 
John,  Lord  Neville  (d.  X423),  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  X425, 
and  married  as  his  first  wife  Elizabeth  Clifford,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  thus  forming  further  bonds  with  the 
Perdes.  The  3rd  earl,  Ralph  Neville  (1456-1499)1  ^"^  ^ 
nephew,  and  the  son  of  John  Neville,  Lord  Neville,  who  was 
slain  at  Towton.  His  grandson  Ralph,  4th  earl  of  Westmorland 
(1499-1550),  was  an  eneigetic  border  warrior,  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  royal  cause  when  the  other  great  northern  lords 
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foined  the  PUgrimaee  of  Gimoe.  His  was  sacceeded  by  his  son 
Henry,  5th  earl  (f.  1535-1563). 

Charles,  6th  eiurl  (1543-1601),  eldest  son  of  the  5th  earl  by 
his  first  wife  Jane,  dau^iter  of  Thomas  Manners,  ist  earl  of 
Rutland,  was  brought  up  a  Roman  Cathblic,  and  was  further 
attached  to  the  Dttholic  party  by  his,  marriage  with  Jane, 
daughter  of  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey.  He  was  a  member 
of  th6  council  of  the  north  in  1569  when  he  joined  Thomas  Percy, 
7th  eari  of  Northumberland,  and  his  unde  Christopher  Neville, 
in-the  Catholic  rising  of  the  north,  which  had  as  iu  object  the 
liberation  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  On  the  collapse  of  the  ill> 
organised  insurrection  Westmorland  fled  with  lus  brother  earl 
over  the  borders,  and  eventually  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
where  he  lived  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
ontU  his  death  on  the  i6th  of  November  1601.  He  left  no  sons, 
and  his  honours  were  forfeited  by  his  formal  attainder  in  1571. 
Raby  Castle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  until  1645. 

The  title  was  revived  in  1624  in  favour  of  Sir  Francis  Fane 
(e.  1574-1639),  whose  mother,  Mary  Neville,  was  a  descendant 
of  a  younger  son  of  the  first  carl.  He  was  created  baron  of 
Bur^ersh  and  eaii  of  Westmorland  in  1634,  and  became  Lord 
ie  Despenser  on  his  mother's  death  in  1636.  His  son  Mildmay 
Fane,  snd  or  8th  earl  of  Westmorland  (c.  1602- 1666),  at  first 
sided  with  the  king's  party,  but  was  afterwards  reconciled  wiih 
the  parliament.  John  Fane,  7th  or  13th  earl  of  Westmorland 
(1682?-! 763),  served  under  Marlborough,  and  was  made  in 
1739  lieutenant-general  of  the  British  armies. 

John  Fane,  nth  or  i^th  earl  (1784-1859),  only  son  of  John, 
xoth  earl,  was  known  as  Lord  Burghersh  until  he  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  in  1841.  He  entered  tht  army  in  1803,  and  in  1805 
took  part  in  the  Hanoverian  campaign  as  aido-de-camp  to 
General  Sir  George  Don.  He  was  assistant  adjutant-general 
in  Sicily  and  Egypt  (1806-1807),  served  in  the  Peninsulu-  War 
from  1808  to  1813,  was  British  military  commissioner  to  the 
allied  armies-  under  Schwarzenberg,  and  marched  with  the 
allies  to  Paris  in  18 14.  He  was  sul^equently  promoted  major- 
general  (1825),  lieutenant-general  (1838)  and  general  (1854), 
although  the  latter  half  of  bis  life  was  given  to  the  diplomatic 
service.  He  was  British  resident  at  Florence  from  1814  to 
X830,  and  British  ambassador  at  Berlin  from  1841  to  1851, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Vieiuia.  In  Berlin  he  had  mediated 
in  the  Schlcswig-Holstein  question,  and  in  Vienna  he  was  one  of 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress  of  1855.  He  retired 
in  1855,  and  died  at  Apthorpe  House,  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  16th  of  October  1859.  Himself  a  musician  of  considerable 
reputation  and  the  composer  of  several  operas,  he  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  cause  of  music  in  En^and,  and  in  1823  made 
proposals  which  led  to  the  foundation  in  the  next  year  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  wife  Priscilla  Anne  (1793-1^79), 
daughter  of  William  Wellesky-Pole,  3rd  earl  of  Momington, 
was  a  distinguished  artist. 

'  His  published  works  include  Uemoirs  cf  ike  Early  Campaigns  0/ 
Ou  Duke  o(  Wdlington  %n  Portugal  and  Spam  (1820).  and  Slemotr  of 
the  Operatuma  ef  the  Allied  Armies  under  Prince  ScktoarMenl^erg  and 
Marsha  mneher  (1823}. 

'  Francis  William  Henry,  X3th  or  i8th  ear!  (1825-1891),  fourth 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  also  a  distinguished  soldier.  He 
entered  th^  army  in  1843  and  served  through  the  Punjab  cam- 
paign of  1846;  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor-general 
in  1848,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Gujrat  on  the  21st  of 
February  1849.  He  went  to  the  Crimea  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Raglan,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  in  1S55.  On  his 
return  to  En^and  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  received  the  Crimean  medal.  The  death  of 
his  elder  brother  in  1851  gave  him  the  style  of  Lord  Burghersh, 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  earldom  in  1859  he  retired  from 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  died  in  August  1891 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Anthony  Mildmay  JuUan  Fane 
(b.  1859),  as  13th  earl. 

WBSniORLMfD,  a  north-western  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.W.  by  C\inberland,  N.E.  for  a  short  distance  by 
Durham,  £.  by  Yorkshire,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Lancashire.    It 


reaches  the  sea  in  the  Kent  estuary  in  Morecambe  Bay.  The 
area  is  786-2  sq.  m.  Physically  the  county  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  four  areas,  (i)  The  great  upland  tract  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  bordering  on  the  western  margin  of  Yorkshire 
and  part  of  Durham,  consists  m^nly  of  a  wild  moorland  area, 
rising  to  elevations  of  3780  ft.  in  Milbum  Forest,  2403  in  Dufton 
Fell,  2446  in  HUton  Fell,  2024  in  BastifeU,  3338  in  High  Seat, 
3323  in  Wikl  Boar  Fell  and  3235  in  Swarth  FdL  (2)  The  second 
area  comprises  about  a  third  of  the  Lake  District  (^ .v.)»  westward 
from  Shap  Fells.  This  area  includes  High  Street  (2663  ft.), 
Helvellyn  (3118)  and  Fairfield  (2863),  Langdale  Pikes  (2401) 
and  on  the  boundary  Bow  FeU  (2960),  Crinkle  Crags  (2816)  and 
Pike  o*  Blisco  (3304).  It  must  also  be  taken  to  cover  the  elevated 
area  on  the  Yorkshire  border  which  includes  the  Ravmstonedale 
and  Langdale  Fells  to  the  N.  and  the  Middleton  and  Barbon 
FeUs  to  the  S.,  of  an  intrusive  angle  of  Yorkshire.  This  area, 
however,  which  reaches  in  some  points  over  3300  ft.  of  altitude, 
is  marked  off  from  the  Lake  District  mountains  by  the  Lune 
valley.  All  but  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  within  these  two 
areas  lie  at  or  above  1000  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum;  and  more 
than  half  the  remainder  lies  between  that  elevation  and  1750  ft., 
the  main  mass  of  high  land  lying  in  the  area  first  mentioned. 
(3)  The  third  area  includes  the  comparatively  low  country 
between  the  northern  slopes  of  that  just  described  and  the  edge 
of  the  uplands  to  the  norih-east  thereof.  This  covers  the  V^e 
of  Eden.  About  three-fifths  of  this  area  lies  between  the  500 
and  the  1000  ft.  contour.  (4)  The  Kendal  area  consists  mainly 
of  undulating  lowlands,  varied  by  hills  ranging  in  only  a  few 
cases  up  to  1000  ft.  More  than  half  this  area  lies  below  the 
500  ft.  contour.  Westmorland  may  thus  be  said  to  be  divided 
in  the  middle  by  uplands  ranging  in  a  ^neral  south-easterly 
direction,  and  to  be  bordered  all  along  its  eastern  side  by  the 
elevated  moorlands  of  the  Pennine  chain.  The  principal  rivers 
arc — in  the  northcm  area  the  higher  part  of  the  Tecs,  the  Eden 
with  its  main  tributaries,  the  Lowther  and  the  Eamont,  and  in 
the  southern  area  the  Lune  and  the  Kent,  with  their  mmierous 
tribuury  becks  and  gills.  The  lakes  include  Windermere, 
pan  of  UUswater,  Grasmere,  Hawes  Water  and  numerous 
smaller  lakes  and  tarns,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  county.  Amongst  the  other  physiad 
features  of  more  or  less  interest  ar^  mmierous  crags  and  scars, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hikes;  others  are  Mallerstang 
Edge,  Helbcck.  above  Brough;  Haikable  or  High  Cup  Gill, 
near  Appleby;  Orton  Scars,  and  the  limestone  crags  west  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Among  the  waterfalls  are  Caldron  Snout, 
on  the  northcm  confines  of  the  coimty,  flowing  over  the  Whin 
Sill,  and  Slock  Gill  Force,  Rydal  *Falls,  Skelwith  Force,  and 
Dungeon  Gill  Force,  all  situated  amongst  the  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  west.  Hell  Gill,  near  the  head  of  the  Eden,  and  Stenkrilh, 
near  Kirkby  Stephen,  are  conspiaious  examples  of  natural 
arches  eroded  by  the  streams  flowing  through  them. 

Geology. — ^The  diversity  of  sccnciy  and  physical  features  in  thb 
county  arc  directly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  geological  structure. 
In  the  mountainous  north-western  portion,  which  mdudcs  the 
heights  of  Helvellyn,  Langdale  Pikes,  and  Bow  Fell,  and  the  lakes 
Ullswatcr,  Hawcs  Water.  Grasmere  and  Elterwater,  we  find  the 
gn»t  mass  of  igneous  rocks  known  as  the  BorrowdaJe  volcanic 
scrics-^ndcsitcs,  basalts  and  tuffs — of  Ordovician  age.  On  the 
northern  and  north-western  sides  these  volcanic  rocks  pass  into  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Cumberland ;  their  southern  boundary  runs 
north-easterly  from  the  upper  end  of  Windermere  by  Kcntmcre  and 
past  the  gram'tic  mass  of  Shap  Fell;  thence  the  boundary  turns 
north-westward  through  RasgiU  to  the  east  end  of  Ullswatcr.  Narrow 
strips  of  Ordovician  5kiddaw  slate  occur  on  the  sooth  banks  of 
Ullswater  and  fringe  the  Borrowdale  rocks  for  some  distance  cast  of 
Windermcfe.  A  large  area  of  Silurian  rocks  occupies  most  of  the 
south-western  part  of  the  county  from  Windcnncre  to  near  RaveiH 
stoncdale  and  southwaid  to  Sedbcrgh.  Kendal  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 
The  Ordovician  and  Silurian  rocks  arc  bordered  on  the  east  and 
south  by  Cariwniferous  limestone  from  the  river  Eamont  southward 
through  Clifton,  Shap,  Crosby  Garrett  and  Ravenstoncdalc;  and 
again  south  of  Kendal,  down  the  Kent  valley  and  eastward  to 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  Outlying  patches  of  limestone  rest  on  the  Silurian 
at  Grayrigg,  Mealbank  ana  elsewhere.  The  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone is  fuund  anin  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eden  valley  in  Milbum 
Forest,  Dufton  Fell,  Suinmore  and  Wirwter  FelL  Here  and  thc«e 
in  the  south-east  corner  Millstooe  Grit  and  Shales  cap  the  Umestoo* 
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and  aome  little  distance  east  of  Brough  under  Stainmore  a  small 
patch  of  Coal  Measures  remains.  At  the  base  of  the  Carboniferuus 
rocks  in  this  county  is  a  red  conglomeratic  deposit,  the  lower  part 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age;  it  mav  be 
traced  from  Ullswater  through  Butterwick,  Rasgill  and  Tcbay, 
and  it  appears  again  at  Sedbeigh.  Barton  and  around  Kendal.  In 
the  limestones  on  the  east  side  ot  the  Eden  the  Great  Whin  Sill,  a 
diabase  dike,  may  be  followed  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  the 
Eden  valley  two  sets  of  red  sandstones  occur,  that  on  the  western 
side  is  of  Permian  age  and  includes  the  conglomerate  beds  known  as 
"  brockram."  The  Permian  extends  as  a  belt  from  4  to  2  ro.  wide 
between  Penrith,  Appleby  and  Kirkby  Stephen.  The  sandstone  on 
^hc  eastern  side  of  tne  valley  is  of  Bunter  age.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  u  strongly  faulted  so  that  small  patches  of  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  rocks  appear  all  alpng  the  margin  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone.  Evidences  of  gladatMn  are  abundant  in  the  form  of 
morainic  accumulations  and  transported  or  striated  blocks. 

Climate  and  AgriaUturt. — ^The  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  especially 
In  the  western  part  (see  Lakb  District),  whence  it  diminishes 
eastward.  Thus  at  Kendal,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Lake  District, 
the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  still  as  high  as  48*71  in.,  whereas  at 
Appleby  in  the  Eden  vallev  it  is  only  32*^15  in.  The  greater  part  of 
the  county  may,  however,  be  considered  to  lie  within  an  area  having 
40  to  60  in.  mean  annual  fall.  The  average  temperature  in  January 
at  Appleby  is  35*8*  F.,  but  at  Windennere  it  b  ^7*4*.  The  summer 
temperature  is  mild;  thus  at  the  same  twojpomts  58*4*  and  58*7* 
are  recorded.  The  principal  characteristic  of  the  climate  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  cloudy,  wet  and  coU  days,  especially  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.^^ombming  to  retard  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
late  stay  of  cold  winds  in  the  spring  has  much  to  do  with  the  same, 
especially  in  the  k)wlands  extending  along  the  foot  of  the  Cross  Fell 
escarpment  from  Brough  north-westwards.  The  helm-wind  iq.v.) 
is  charaaeristic  of  this  district.  Scarcely  one-half  of  the  total  area 
of  the  county  b  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  acreage  about  five- 
sixths  is  in  permanent  pasture,  both  cattle  and  sheep  being  largely 
kept.  Laive  portions  of  the  valleys  are  well  wooded.  Neariy  the 
whole  of  the  acreage  under  com  crops  is  occupied  by  oats;  a  little 
barley  is  grown,  but  the  wheat  crop  is  insignificant  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  acreage  under  green  crops  is  occupied  by  turnips.  The 
meadow-land  yields  excellent  grass.  Grass  01  infenor  value  char- 
acterizes the  pasture-lands:  while  on  the  fell  (or  unenclosed)  land, 
except  in  limestone  areas,  the  herbage  consists  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
kincfs  of  grass,  bents  and  heather.  These,  however,  furnish  nourish- 
ment for  the  hardier  breeds  of  sheep,  which  are  pastured  there  in 
large  numbers.  It  is  from  the  sale  of  these,  of  their  stock  cattle, 
horses  and  pigs,  and  of  their  dairy  produce  that  the  staple  of  the 
farmers'  income  is  derived.  A  large  part  of  Westmorland  was  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  "statesmen**  (see  Cuurbrland)  whose  holdings  were 
Usually  of  small  extent,  but  were  sufficient,  with  careful  management, 
for  the  respectable  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  proportion  of  landowners  of  this  class  has  greatly  decreased. 

Manufaetures. — ^The  manufacturing  industries,  oaing  to  the 
ainence  of  any  large  supplies  of  native  fuel,  are  not  numerous. 
The  principal  is  woollen  manufacture  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
this  IS  chiefly  confined  to  the  low  country  in  and  near  Kendal. 
Bobbin-making,  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  fulling,  snuff- 
grinding  and  several  small  industries  are  carried  on,  and  use  the 
water-power  available  at  so  many  points.  Paper-making  is  also 
carried  on.  .The  quarries  occupy  a  consideFable  number  of  nands  at 
various  points,  as  in  the  case  of  the  green  slate  quarries  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  scenery  in  the  lower  part  of  Langdale. 

Communicatioiu. — ^The  main  line  01  the  London  and  North- 
western railway  from  the  south  serves  Oxenholme  (branch  to 
Kendal  and  Windermere),  Low  Gill  (branch  to  Ingleton  in  York- 
shire^, and  Tebay,  leaving  the  county  after  surmounting  the  heavy 
gradient  at  Shap.  The  Midland  mam  line,  with  a  parallel  course, 
serves  Appleby.  A  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  system  from 
Dariington  serves  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Tebay.  and  another  bcaxKJi 
connects  Kirkby  Stephen  with  Appleby  and  Penrith. 

'  Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  503,160  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  (^,098 
and  in  igox  of  64^303.  The  natives  are  prevalently  tall,  wiry, 
long-armed,  big-handed,  dark-grey-eyed  and  fr^-coloured. 
In  disposition  they  are  cautious,  reserved  and  tmemotional 
and  thrifty  beyond  meastire.  The  general  character  of  the 
dialects  of  Westmorland  is  that  of  a  baas  of  Anglian  q)eech, 
influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  speech  current  amongst 
the  non-Anglian  peoples  of  Strathclyde.  This  is  overlaid  to  a 
much  greater  though  variable  extent  by  the  more  deddcdly 
Scandinavian  forms  of  speech  introduced  at  various  periods 
between  the  loth  and  the  X2ih  centuries.  Three  well-marked 
dialects  can  be  made  out. 

The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is"  505,330  acres. 
The  county  contains  four  wards  (corresponding  to  hundreds). 
The  municipal  boroughs  are  Appleby,  the  county  town  (pop. 


1764)  and  Kendal  (14,183).  The  urban  districts  are  Ambleside 
(3536),  Bowness  and  Windermere  (5061),  Grasmere  (781), 
kirkby  Lonsdale  (1638)  and  Shap  (1226).  The  cotmty  is  in  the 
northern  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Appleby.  It  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into  five  petty  sessional 
divisions.  The  borough  of  Kendal  has  a  separate  commission 
of  the  peace.  There  are  1x5  dvil  parishes.  Westmorland  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Cariisle,  and  contains  86  ecclesiastical  parishes 
or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part.  There  are  two  parliamentary 
divisions,  Northern  or  Appleby  and  Southern  or  Kendal,  each 
returning  one  member. 

History.^The  earliest  English  settlemenU  in 'the  district 
which  is  now  Westmorland  were  effected  by  the  Anglian  tribes 
who  entered  Yorkshire  by  the  Humber  in  the  6th  century  and 
Uid  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  which  included 
within  its  bounds  that  portion  of  Westmorland  afterwards 
known  as  the  barony  of  KendaL  The  northern  district,  cone- 
sponding  to  the  later  barony  of  Appleby,  meanwhile  remained 
unconquered,  and  it  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the  7th  centtiry 
that  Ecgfrith  drove  out  the  native  Britons  and  established  the 
Northumbrian  supremacy  over  the  whole  district.  With  the 
Danish  invasions  of  the  9th  century  the  Kendal  district  was 
induded  in  the  Danelaw,  while  the  barony  of  Appleby  fonned 
a  portion  of  the  land  of  Carlisle.  The  first  mention  of  Westmor- 
land  in  the  Saxon  Chronide  occurs  under  966,  when  it  was 
h?rried  by  Thored  son  of  Gunnar,  the  term  here  tipplying  only 
to  the  barony  of  Appleby,  which  at  this  period  was  being  exten- 
sively colonized  by  Norwegian  settlers,  traces  of  whose  occupation 
are  espedally  noticeable  in  the  place-names  of  the  Lake  District. 

The  Domesday  Survey  describes  only  the  barony  of  Kendal 
which  appears  as  part  of  Amotmdeniess  in  Yorkshire.  Befote 
the  Conquest  it  had  formed  part  of  the  earldom  of  Tostig  of 
Northumbria,  and  had  been  bestowed  by  William  I.  on  Roger 
of  Poitou,  but,  owing  to  the  forfdture  of  his  estates  by  the 
latter,  at  the  time  of  the  survey  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
The  annexation  of  the  northern  portion  of  Westmorland  to  the 
crown  ci  England  was  accompU^ed  by  William  Rufus,  who  in 
1093  drove  out  Dolfin  from  the  land  of  Carlisle,  and  fortified 
Brough-under-Stainmore,  Brougham,  Appleby  and  Pendragon. 
In  the  rdgn  of  Henry  I.  the  barony  of  Appleby  was  induded  in 
the  grant  to  Ranulph  Meschin  of  the  earldom  of  Carlisle,  but  on 
the  acnssion  of  Ranulph  to  the  earldom  of  Chester  in  ix90  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  its  indusion  in  the  pipe 
roll  of  XX31  shows  that  W^estmorland  was  now  definitdy  estab* 
lishcd  on  the  administrative  basis  of  an  En^ish  county. 

The  barony  of  Kendal  was  hdd  in  the  xath  century  by  the 
Mowbrays,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  family  of  Lancaster, 
who  held  it  as  of  the  honour  of  Westmorland.  In  the  X3th 
century  it  was  separated  into  two  moieties;  the  Lindsay  moiety 
which  passed  from  the  Lindsays  to  the  Copelands  and  Coucys 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  Beauforts  and  Richmonds, 
whence  was  derived  its  later  name  of  Richmond  Fee;  the  Brus 
moiety,  which  became  subdivided  into  the  Marquis  Fee  held  by 
the  Parr  family,  ancestors  of  Katherine  Parr,  and  the  Lumley 
Fee  which  passed  from  the  Thwengs  to  the  Lumleys  and  Hothams. 
The  barony  of  Appleby,  with  the  hereditary  shrievalty)  was 
bestowed  by  King  John  on  the  family  of  Veteripont,  from  whom 
it  passed  by  female  descent  to  the  Cliffords  in  the  X3th  century, 
and  in  the  x6th  century  to  the  Tuftons,  afterwards  earls  of 
Thanet,  who  retained  the  dignity  until  thdr  descendant,  Mr 
Barham  of  Trecwn,  yielded  his  rights  to  the  crown. 

The  division  of  Westmorland  into  wards  originated  «ith  the 
system  of  defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots,  each  barony 
being  divided  into  two  wards,  and  each  ward  placed  under  a 
high  constable,  who  presided  over  the  wards  to  be  maintained 
at  certain  fords  and  other  appointed  places.  The  barony  of 
Kendal  was  di%nded  into  Kendal  and  I^nsdale  wards,  and  the 
barony  of  Appleby,  called  the  Bottom,  into  cast  and  west  ward^ 
there  being  andently  a  middle  ward  between  these  last  two. 
The  shire  court  and  assizes  for  the  county  were  held  at  Appld>y. 

The  barony  of  Appleby  was  induded  in  the  diocese  oif  York 
from  the  7th  ccntuty,  and  in  1291  formed  the  deaneries  x4 
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Imudth  ud  KendiJ  wftUa  the  anhdacmiy  of  KichmoDd. 
The  barony  ol  Appleby,  which  Jiul  b«n  bstowcd  by  Hcniv  I. 
in  the  KC  d  Carliilc,  lormed  in  iigi  Ihedcinciy  oi  WolmorUnd 
wilhin  ihe  archdeicono'  ond  dbcsc  of  Cicllilc.  The  buony  oi 
Keodal  wu  pbced  by  Henry  VIII.  b  his  new  diocese  ol  Chester, 
ol  which  it  remiiDcd  a  pan  uoUl  ia  1S56  it  wu  constituted 
the  af^deaconry  of  Wettmoriand  witliio  the  diocese  of  CarUaie. 
In  iSs9  the  Westnwiland  portion  of  the  archdeacosry  of  Carilsle 
was  lubdivided  iats  the  dcancriei  of  Applehy,  Kiikby  Stephen 
and  Lowtheri  and  the  additional  deanery  of  Ambleiide  wai 
formed  wilhin  the  archdeaconry  of  Wettmwland.  The  only 
reUgioui  foundation  of  any  imponaoce  in  Wolmotland  wat  tilt 
Fremoailntenaian  home  at  Sbap  louoded  by  nmnai,  wq  o[ 
Cotpalric,  In  the  nth  centuiy. 

lie  eaily  poiitical  history  of  Westmorland  after  the  Conquest 
is  a  record  of  conlinuous  inroads  and  devastations  from  the 
Scot*.    In  the  Scottish  invasion  of  the  northern  counties  which 

burnt,  and  the  county  wu  twice  hanied  by  Robert  Biucc  in  the 
euuingyeao.  In  I3S;ahitlIe  wufougfat  at  HoEncar  Appkby 
apinst  the  Scots  under  Earl  Dougias,  and  in  ijBJ,  after  Oiier- 
bom,  the  Scots  sacked  Appleby  with  such  eSect  that  nbe- 
tentha  of  it  lay  in  ruins  and  was  never  rebuilL  In  the  Wan  of 
the  Roaea,  Westmorland,  under  the  Clifford  inHuencI,  inclined  to 

the  stnigsle.  In  the  Civil  War  of  the  i;th  century  the  chief 
funilioof  the  county  were  royalist,  and  in  1641  Anne,  countess  of 
Pembroke,  liereditary  hi^  sheriS  of  the  county,  gaiTiaooed 
Appleby  Castle  for  the  king,  placing  it  in  charge  of  Sir  f^hilip 
Musgrave,  the  colonel  of  the  tnin-banda  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberiand.  In  1&41  a  meraoiial  was  presented  to  Charles 
ifcned  by  nearly  sooo  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Westmorland  and 
Cttfflbcriaitd  protesting  their  loyalty  and  readineia  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  service.  Appleby  Csalic  surrendered 
in  184B,  but  the  strength  of  the  royalist  feeling  was  shown  in  the 
Joy  whidi  greeted  Ihe  news  of  Ihe  Rcstomtion,  the  mayor  of 
Appleby  pnblidy  destroying  the  charter  which  the  town  had 

tdhecenta  in  Westmorland,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  on  Clifton 
Hoor  between  the  forces  of  Lord  Ceoige  Uumy  and  the  duke  of 
Cumberland. 

The  economic  developmetil  of  WestmotUnd,  both  on  aorouot 
of  natunl  disadvantagca  and  ol  the  ravage*  of  border  strife, 
has  been  slow  and  uidmporunt;  the  rugged  and  barren  nature 
of  Ihe  ground  being  unfavourable  to  agricultural  prosperity, 
while  the  lack  of  fuel  hindeied  the  growth  of  manufacture*. 
Sheep-farming  was  carried  on  tn  the  mooilsnd  districls,  however, 
and  the  PremonstiateOsian  hoate  at  Sbap  supplied  wool  to  Ihe 
Ploienline  and  Flemfib  markets  in  Ihe  ijlh  and  i4tb  centuries. 
The  cbthing  fnduilry,  which  spread  from  Kendal  lo  the  tur- 
RKlndlng  districts,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  John 
Sempe  of  Flanders,  who  settled  there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,, 
and  a  italule  of  146;  alludes  to  clolhl  of  a  distinct  make  being 
manufactnred  at  Kendal.  Ia  ijSg  Ihe  county  suffered  severely 
fmm  the  ravage*  of  the  plague,  sjoo  deaths  being  recorded  In 
the  deanery  of  Kendal  alone.  Speed,  writing  in  the  i;lh  cenLuiy, 
nys  of  Westmorland  that  "  it  is  not  commended  either  for 
plenty  of  com  or  cattle,  being  neither  stored  with  arable  grounds 
to  briiig  forth  the  one,  nor  pasturage  10  lead  up  the  other;  Ihe 
principal  profit  thai  the  people  of  this  province  raise  unto 

lilbcd  at  Kendal  in  1700,  and  about  the  same  time  the  devetop- 
Bjenl  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  to  some  extent  supjllemenled 
(he  ksa  consequent  on  Ihe  decline  of  the  clothing  induttiy 
There  were  two  paper-mills  at  Milnthoipe  in  1777,  one  of  wbich 
existed  eighty  years  before. 

Westmorland  returned  Iwo  knights  for  the  county  lo  thepsriia* 
mcnl  of  1190,  and  in  rigs  Iwo  burGesse*  for  Ihe  borough  of 
Appleby,  llnder  the  Rdotrn  Act  of  1831  Appleby  was  dis- 
franchised and  Kendal  returned  one  member. 

^Mifwillei,— Notable  eccteuasticat  buildings  are  ahnost 
(Btbely  wanting  Id  Westmorland,  ihougb   mcnlton  may  be 


made  of  the  nuns  of  Shap  Abbey,  which  lie*  near  the  small 
market  town  of  thai  name  in  Ihe  bleak  upi^r  valley  of  the 
Lowtber.  The  Perpendicular  western  tower  and  other  fragments 
remain.  Late  Norman  work  is  picserved  in  some  of  the  churches, 
as  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  in  a  few  casllcs.  Among  the  caslte^ 
those  at  Appfeby,  Bmugh,  Brougham  and  Kendal  ate  noraljle, 
but  eiampla  are  numerous.  Among  old  houses,  Levens  Hall 
dales  from  the  i6lh  century,  and  Siurgh  Hall  embodies  part 
of  an  andcnt  castle;  both  are  in  the  Kcnda!  district.    The  formal 
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WBtm,  THOMAS  (1737-1776),  English  actor,  was  Ihe  son 
'  a  cook-    His  first  London  appearance  was  aboul  r75g,  and 

^median  on  Ihe  English  stage.    Foote  wrole  for  him  the  part 
Jerry  Sneak  in  the  ifoyor  sj  Carrall.    Abel  Dniggcr  in  the 
kicmiil  was  one  of  his  famous  performances;  and  Gariick, 
ho  also  played  I  his  pan,  praised  himhighlyfariL 
WESTOH-nrPEH-KARB.  a  seaside  resort  in  the  WeDs  parVa- 

hannel,  ijjI  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Londo^  by  Ihe  Great  Western  raU- 
sy.  Pop.  o[  urban  district  (i^t),  19,04^.  It  is  built  parity  on 
levelgroundnear  the  shore,  and  partly  on  the  slopes  of  Worlebury 
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Among  the  hr-dad  slopes  of  Ihe  neighbourbo 
a  fine  view  of  the  Webb  hills  across  ihe  Char 
beautiful  walks  and  drive*.  An  esplanade 
J  m.,  and  public  gardens  have  been  laid  out 
''     '  'of  which  a  long  pier  p 
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house,  is  owned  by  the  councD,  and  is  used  ai 
it*  pounds  being  open.  Other  institutions  include  a  museum 
opened  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria'*  Diamond  JubQee, 
and  Ihe  West  of  Enghmd  Sanatorium,  to  which  two  hirge 
conaervatories  are  atlecbed,  as  a  winter-garden  for  invalids. 
The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  its  potteries,  and  there  are 
mlneial  water-works  and  bsheries.  Large  quanlilies  of  sprats 
ate  caught.  Intcimillent  springs  eiist  in  Weston,  which  are 
aSected  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

WEST  ORANOB,  a  town  of  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
in  the  K.E.  part  of  Ihe  stale,  about  ij  m.  W.  of  New  York  City. 
Pop.  (1890)  4is8.  turn)  68S«  (177>  londgn-born);  (1905.  state 
census)  7871;  (iflio)  [0.980.  It  iiKfved  by  the  Orange  bmnch 
of  the  Erie  lailroad,  and  is  connected  with  neighbouring  towns 
and  cities  by  electric  lines.  Tlie  town  has  an  area  of  about 
7  sq.  m.  It  is  crossed  in  a  N  E.  and  S.W,  direction  by  two  ridges 
—the  First  (also  called  the  Orange  or  Waichung)  Mountain  and 
the  Second  Mountain.  Eagle  Rock  (aboul  650  ft.),  on  the  summit 
ol  Fint  Mountain,  commands  a  splendid  view.  Oo  Ihe  eastern 
ili^  of  First  Mountain  are  Hutlon  Faik. containing  the  grounds 
of  the  Essex  County  Country  Club,  and  Uewellyn  Park,  abeauti- 

Llewellyn  S.  Haskell  [1815-1871).  West  Orange  has  various 
manulacturcs,  including  phonogrsphi,  lann  mowers  and  felt 
hats.  In  1S61  part*  of  the  townships  of  Orange,  Caldwell  and 
Livingston  were  united  into  a  new  township  named  Fairmounl. 
In  i8«3  another  part  of  Orange  was  added  and  Ihe  name  of  the 
new  township  was  changed  to  Welt  Orange.     In  1900  West 
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WESTPHAL—WESTPHALIA 


WBSTPHAU  RUDOLF  (X836-Z893),  Gcmian  classical  scLolar, 
was  bom  at  Obernkirchen  in  Schauinburg  on  the  3rd  of  July 
1836  He  studied  at  Marburg  and  Tubingen,  and  'was  professor 
at  Breslau  (i858"i862)  and  Moscow  (1875-1879).  He  subse- 
quently lived  at  Btickebuig,  and  died  at  Stadihagen  in  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe  on  the  loth  of  July  1893.  Wcstphal  was  a  man  of 
varied  attainments,  but  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance  rests 
upon  his  contributions  on  Greek  music  and  metre.  His  chief 
works  are.  Cricckiscfie  Metrik  (3rd  ed^  1885-1889);  System  der 
anlikcn  Rkylkmik  (1865).  Hephaestion's  De  metris  etuhiridion 
{1866);  Arisloxcnus  of  Tarentum  (translation  and  commentary, 
1883-1893,  vol.  iL  being  edited  after  his  death  by  F.  Saran); 
Die  Musik  dcs  griakischen  Altcrtums  (1883)  ^  AUgemeine 
Metrik  der  indogcrmanischen  und  scmitischen  Vdlker  (1S93). 
He  made  translations  of  Catullus  (1870)  and  of  Aristophanes' 
Achcmians  (1889),  in  which  he  successfully  reproduced  the 
Dorisms  in  Plattdcutsch. 

WESTPHALIA  (Ger.  Westfaten),  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia.  The  ancient  duchy  and  the  Napoleonic  kingdom 
of  the  same  name,  neither  of  which  was  conterminous  with  the 
modem  province,  are  dealt  with  in  the  historical  part  of  this 
article.  The  area  of  the  province  is  7801  sq.  m.,  its  length  both 
from  N.  to  S.  and  from  £.  to  \V.  is  about  130  m.,  and  it  is  bounded 
N.  by  Hanover,  E.  by  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Hanover,  Lippe- 
Dctmold,  Brunswick,  Hesse-Nassau  and  Waldeck,  S.  and  S.W. 
by  Hesse-Nassau  and  the  Rhine  Province,  and  N.W.  by  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Nearly  half  of  Westphalia  is  an  extension  of  the  great  North- 
German  plain,  which  here  stretches  S.E.  into  an  acute  ancle  enclosed 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  long  low  range  of  the  Tcutoburger  Wald  and  its 
•outhern  prolonntion  the  Eggegebtige,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  line  of 
hills  called  the  flaar  or  Haarstrang,  which  diWdes  the  basins  of  the 
Lippe  and  Ruhr.  The  Westphalian  plain  is  broken  by  extennve 
outcrops  of  the  underlying  cretaceous  oeds,  and  is  not  very  fenile, 
e'xcept  in  the  Hellweg.  a  sone  between  the  Haarstrang  and  the 
Lippe.  There  are  extensive  fens  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and  N.  of  Pader> 
bom  M  a  sandy  waste  called  the  Senne.  The  i)lain  is  drained  in  the 
N.  by  the  Ems  and  in  the  S.  by  the  Lippe,  which  rise  ckMe  together 
in  the  Teutoburger  Wald.  Between  their  basins  are  the  Vechte  and 
other  small  rivers  flowine  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  triangular 
aouthem  portion  of  Westimalia,  most  of  whkh  is  included  in  Saner- 
land  ("  south  land  ")t  is  a  rugged  r^on  of  sbte  hills  and  wooded 
valleys  drained  chiefly  by  the  Ruhr  with  its  affluents  the  Lenne, 
Mdhne,  &c.,  and  in  the  S.  by  the  Sieg  and  Eder.  The  hills  rise  in 
the  S.E.  to  the  Rotlager  or  Rothaareebirge,  culminating  in  the 
WInterberg  plateau  with  the  Kahler  Asten  (3713  ft.),  the  highest 
summit  in  the  province.  .The  Rotlagergebirge,  Eggegebiige  and 
Teutoburger  Wald  form  with  some  intermediate  ranges  the  water- 
shed between  the  basin  of  the  Weser  and  those  of  the  Rhine  and 
Ems.  In  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  province  the  Weser  divides  the 
Wieheiwebirge  from  the  Weaeigebiige  by  the  nanow  pass  called 
Porta  Westfalica, 

The  climate  b  temperate  except  in  the  south,  which  is  cold  in 
winter  and  has  a  heavy  rainfall.  Of  the  total  area  4^  %  is  occupied 
by  arable  land  and  gardens,  x8%  by  meadows  ana  pastures  and 
30%  by  forests.  The  best  agricultural  bind  is  in  the  Hellweg  and 
the  Weser  basm.  The  number  of  peasant  proprietors  is  propor- 
tionately greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia,  and  as  a  class 
they  are  well-to-do.  The  crops  include  grain  of  aH  Idnds  (not 
•umcient,  however,  for  the  needs  of  the  province),  peas  and  beans, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  fruit  and  hemp.  The  cultivation  of  flax  u 
very  extensive,  especially  in  the  N.E.  Swine,  which  are  reared  in 
great  numbers  in  the  plains,  yield  the  famous  Westphalian  hams: 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  goats  is  important.  The  breeding  of 
horses  is  fostered  by  the  government. 

The  mineral  wealth  is  very  great,  emedaOy  ^  coal  and  fatm. 
The  production  of  coal  u  greater  than  that  of  any  otherprovince 
of  Prussia,  and  amounted  m  XQ06  to  S^fioofioo  tons.  The  great 
Ruhr  coal-field  extends  from  the  Rhineland  into  the  province  as 
far  as  Unna,  the  centre  being  Dortmund,  and  there  u  a  smaller 
coal-field  in  the  N.  at  IbbenbQren.  The  production  of  iron  ore. 
diiefly  S.  of  the  Ruhr  (1,360.000  tons  in  1905)  is  exceeded  in  Prussia 
only  by  that  of  the  Rhine  province.  After  coal  and  iron  the  most 
valuable  minerals  are  zinc,  lead,  pyrites  and  copper.  Antimony, 
quicksilver,  stone,  marble,  slate  and  potter's  clay  are  also  worked, 
and  there  areJ>rine  springs  in  the  Helhr^  and  mineral  springs  at 
Lippspringe.  Oynhausen,  Ac. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  province,  which  chiefly 
depends  upon  its  mineral  wealth,  is  very  extennve.  Iron  and  steel 
goods  are  produced  In  the  so-called  "  Enneper  Strasse.*'  the  valley 
of  the  Ennepe.  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ruhr  with  the  town  of  Hagen. 
and  ia  the  mighbowring  towns  of  Bochum,  Dortmund.  Iseriohn  and 
Altena.  and  also  in  the  Siegen  districL    The  brasa  and  broutt 


industries  are  carried  on  at  Iseriohn  and  Altena.  those,  of  tin  and 
Britannia  metal  at  Lfldenscheid;  needles  are  made  at  Iseriohn  and 
wire  at  Altena.  The  very  impiMtant  linen  industnr  of  Bielefeld, 
Herford,  Minden  and  Warendorf  has  flourished  in  this  region  since 
the  14th  century.  Jute  is  manufactured  at  Bielefeld  and  cotton 
goods  in  the  W.  Paper  Is  extensively  made  on  the  lower  Lenne, 
and  leather  around  Siegen.  Other  manufactures  are  glass,  chemicals, 
sugar,  sausages  and  cigara.  An  active  trade  b  promoted  by  aeverai 
trunk  lines  of  railway  which  cross  the  province  (total  iniieafe  in 
1906,  1889  m.,  exclusive  of  light  railways)  and  by  the  navigation  of 
the  Weser  (on  which  Minden  has  a  port).  Ems,  Ruhr  and  Lippe. 
Beverungen  is  the  chief  market  for  com  and  Paderbora  for  wool. 

The  popuhition  in.  1905  was  3,6x8,090,  or  464  per  sq.  m.  It 
is  very  unevenly  distributed,  and  in  the  industrial  districts 
is  increasing  veiy  ra{udly.  In  recent  yean  there  has  been  a  great 
influx  of  Poles  into  these  parts,  attracted  by  th^  higher  wages. 
In  1900  they  already  numbered  xaon  than  100,000.  Between 
189^  and  1900  the  mean  annual  increase  of  the  population  was 
3*3  %f  the  highest  recorded  in  the  German  empire,  but  between 
1900  and  1905  it  fell  to  3>5%.  The  percentage  of  illegitimBte 
births  (3*6)  is  the  lowest  in  Germany.  51 -0%  of  the  inhabitant! 
are  Roman  Catholics,  47*9%  Protestants.  The  distiibution 
of  the  two  communions  still  closely  follows  the  lines  of  the  settle 
ment  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Thus  the  former  dndiy  of 
Westphalia  and  the  bishoprics  of  Mttnster  and  Paderi>oni  which 
remained  hi  ecclesiastical  hands  are  almost  entirely  Roman 
Cathoh'c,  while  the  secularized  bi^opric  of  Minden  and  the  fonner 
counties  of  Ravensbeig  and  Mark,  which  fell  or  had  fallen  to 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Siegen  district,  which  belonged  to  Nassau* 

arepredominantly  Protestant. 

Tne  province  b  divided  into  the  three  governmental  departmenta 
(RegurungsUMirke)  of  Minden,  MQnster  and  Amsberg.  MQnster  is 
the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  provincial  university.  West- 
phalia returns  thirty-one  members  to  the  Prussian  Lower  House 
and  seventeen  to  the  Reichstag. 

The  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  the  Saxon  stock-and  speak  Low 
German  dialects,  except  in  the  Upper  Prankish  district  around 
Siq;en,  where  the  Hessian  dialect  is  spoken. 

Westphalia,  "  the  western  plain"  (in  early  records  We^fahks), 
was  originally  the  name  of  the  western  province  of  the  eariy 
duchy  of  Saxony,  including  the  western  portion  of  the  modem 
province  and  extending  north  to  the  borders  of  Friesland. 
When  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony  fell  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  in  1 180,  and  his  duchy  was  divided,  the  bishops  of  Milnster 
and  Paderbom  became  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  PhiUp  of  Heinsbezg,  received  from  the  emperor 
Frederick  L  the  Sauerland  and  some  other  districts  which  b^ame 
the  duchy  of  Westphalia.  Within  the  duchy  were  some  in- 
dependent secular  territories,  notably  the  county  of  Mark,  while 
other  districts  were  held  as  fiefs  from  the  archbishops,  afterwards 
electors.  From  1368  the  electors  themselves  held  the  county  of 
Amsberg  as  an  imperial  fief.  The  duchy  received  a  constitution 
of  its  own,  and  was  govemed  for  the  elector  by  a  marshal  (LOUS' 
marsckaUt  after  1480  Landdrost)  who  was  also  stadtholder, 
and  presided  over  the  Westphalian  chancellery.  This  system 
lasted  till  1803.  By  Maximilian's  administrative  organisation  of 
the  empire  in  1500  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  was  included  as  an 
appanage  of  Cok>gne  in  the  scattered  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
liie  Westphalian  drele  which  was  formed  at  the  same  time  com- 
prised nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  modem  province  (including  Mark) 
and  the  lands  north  of  it  between  the  Weser  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  also  Yerden,  Schaumburg,  Nassau,  Wied,  Lippe, 
Beig,  Cleves,  jUlich,  Li£ge,  Bouillon  and  Cambrai. 

Brandenburg  laid  the  foundations  of  her  dondnion  in  West- 
phalia by  obtaining  the  counties  of  Mark  and  Ravensbcrg  in 
x6i4  (confirmed  x666),  to  which  the  bishopric  of  Minden  was 
added  by  the  peace  of  Wcstphah'a  in  1648  and  Tccklcnburg  in 
1707.  By  the  settlement  of  1803  the  church  lands  were  secular- 
ised, and  Prussia  received  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom  and  the 
eastem  part  of  MQnster,  while  the  electoral  duchy  of  Westphalia 
was  given  to  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
created  by  Napoleon  I.  on  the  x8th  of  August  1807,  and  given 
to  his  brother  Jerome  (see  Bonaparte).  It  included  the  present 
governmental  department  of  Minden,  but  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  kingdom  lay  outside  and  chiefly  to  the  east  of  the  modern 
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pffovince,  and  coin|Mi9e<I  the  Hanovcrfan  department  of  Hildcs- 

heim  and  in  part  that  of  Arcnsbcrg,  Brunswick,  the  northern  part 

of  the  province  of  Saxony  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  Halle,  and  most  of 

Hesse-Cassel.    The  area  was  14,627  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 

nearly  two  millions.    Cassel  was  the  capital.    A  constitution 

on  the  French  imperial  pattern  granted  by  the  king  remained 

practically  inoperative,  an  arbitrary  bureaucratic  regime  was 

instituted,  the  finances  were  from  the  beginning  in  a  hopeless 

condition,  and  the  country  was  drained  of  men  and  money  for 

Napoleon's  wars.    In  January  x8io  most  of  Hanover  was  added, 

but  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  half  the  latter,  together  with  the 

city  of  Minden,  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire.    There  had 

already  been  serious  revolts  and  raids,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Leipzigthe  Russians  drove  the  king  from  Cassel  (October  1813), 

the  kingdom'of  Westphalia  was  dissolved  and  the  old  order  was 

for  a  time  re-estabtished.    At  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815) 

Hesse-Darmstadt  surrendered  her  share  of  Westphalia  to  Pnisftia, 

and  the  present  province  was  constituted. 

See  Weddisen.  Westfalen.  Land  nnd  Umte  (Paderbom.  18^); 
C.  Schulse,  UeimtUskutkU  der  Prcninx  WeUfaUn  (Minden.  1900): 
Lembcre.  Die  Hutten-  und  Mekttl Industrie  Rkeinlands  und  West^ 
falens  (4th  ed.,  Dortmund,  1905);  t.  S.  Scibcrtz,  Landes-  und 
RectUsifiCkichU  des  Henogtums  IVestfaun  (4  voU.,  Amsbciv,  1830- 
1875);  R.  Wilmans,  Die  Kaiseruriunden  der  Prmint  Westtaien 
(3  vols.,  .Manstcr.  1867-1881);  M.  JanMcn.  Die  HenogsifwaU  der 
Enhiickoje  ^n  Kotn  in  Westfalen  (Munich.  1895);  Holzapfcl,  Das 
Konigreich  Westfalen  (Magdcourg,  1895);  G.  Scrvi^rcs.  LAilemagne 
franfaise  sous  Napdeon  I"  (Paris.  iQ04);\\Aic\hotf,DieEHtwickelung 
der  LmndeskuUur  in  der  Prooim  westfalen  im  iQlen  Jakrkundert 
(MUnxter.  1900). 

WESTPHALIA,  TREATY  OF,  a  collective  name  given  to  the 
two  treaties  concluded  on  the  24th  of  October  1648  by  the 
empire  with  France  at  Miinster  and  with  Sweden  and  the  Pro- 
testant estates  of  the  empire  at  Osnabrilck,  by  which  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  {q.e.)  was  brought  to  an  end. 
-  As  early  as  1636  negotiations  had  been  opened  at  Cologne 
at  the  instance  of  Pope  Urban  VHI.,  supported  by  the  seigniory 
of  Venice,  but  failed  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  Richelieu  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  to  the  refusal  of 
Sweden  to  treat  with  the  papal  legate.  In  1637  the  agents  of  the 
emperor  began  to  negotiate  at  Hamburg  with  Sweden,  though  the 
mediation  of  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  rejected  by 
Sweden,  and  the  discussions  dragged  on  for  years  without  result. 
In  the  meantime  the  new  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  proposed  at  the 
diet  of  Regensburg  in  1640  to  extend  the  peace  of  Flrague  to  the 
iriiole  empire,  on  the  basis  of  an  amnesty,  from  which,  however, 
those  Protestant  estates  who  were  siiU  leagued  with  foreign 
powers  were  to  be  excluded.  His  aim  was  by  settling  the  internal 
a£FaiTs  of  the  empire  to  exclude  the  German  princes  from 
participatbn  in  negotiations  with  foreign  powers;  but  these 
efforts  had  no  result. 

A  more  practical  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Comte  d*Avaux, 
the  French  envoy  at  Hamburg,  who  proposed  in  r64r  that  the 
negotiations  at  Cologne  and  Hamburg  should  be  transferred  to 
MttBster  and  Osnabrilck,  two  cities  in  the  Westphalian  circle 
not  more  than  30  m.  apart.  A  preliminary  treaty  embodying  this 
proposal  was  concluded  between  the  representatives  of  the 
emperor,  France  and  Sweden  at  Hamburg  on  the  25th  of  December 
1641.  A  dispute  as  to  precedence  between  France  and  Sweden, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  latter  power  to  meet  the  papal  nuncio, 
4nade  the  choice  of  a  single  meeting-place  impossible.  It  was 
arranged,  iMwever,  that  the  two  assemblies  should  be  regarded  as 
a  single  congress,  and  that  neither  shouM  conclude  peace  without 
the  other. 

The  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  conventions  was 
the  X  ith  of  July  1643,  but  many  months  elapsed  before  all  the 
representatives  arrived,  and  the  settlement  of  many  questions 
of  precedence  and  etiquette  caused  further  dehys.  England, 
Poland,  Muscovy  and  Turkey  were  the  only  European  powers 
unrepresented.  The  war  continued  during  the  deliberations, 
which  were  in^enced  by  its  fortunes. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  emperor  was  Count  Maximilian 
von  Trautmansdorff,  to  whose  sagacity  the  condusion  of  peace 
,was  largely  doe.    The  French  envoys  were  nominally  under 
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Henry  of  Orieans,  duke  of  Longueville,  but  the  marqub  de 
Sabl6  and  the  comte  d'Avaux  were  the  real  agents  of  France. 
Sweden  was  represented  by  John  Oxenstiema,  son  of  the  chan- 
cellor, and  by  John  Adler  Salvius,  who  had  previously  acted  for 
Sweden  at  Hamburg.  The  papal  nundo  was  Fabio  Chigi, 
afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Brandenburg,  represented 
by  Cdunt  Johann  von  Sayn>Wittgenstein,  played  the  foremost 
part  among  the  Protestant  states  of  the  empire.  On  the  ist  of 
June  164  s  France  and  Sweden  brought  forward  propositions  of 
peace,  which  were  discussed  by  the  estates  of  the  empire  from 
October  1645  to  April  1646.  llie  settlement  of  religious  matters 
was  effected  between  February  1646  and  March  1648.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Mttnster  by  the  members  of  both  conventions 
on  the  24th  of  October  1648,  and  ratifications  were  exchanged 
on  the  8th  of  Febniary  1649.  The  papal  protest  of  January  3, 
165 1,,  was  disregarded. 

The  resuhs  were  determined  b  the  first  place  by  the  support 
given  to  each  other  by  France  and  Swe4en  in  their  demands  for 
indemnification,  the  concession  of  which  necessitated  compensa- 
tion to  the  German  states  affected,  and  secondly  by  the  deter- 
mination of  France  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor  while 
strengthening  the  Roman  Catholic  states,  especially  Bavaria. 

Sweden  received  western  Pomerania  with  ROgen  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Oder,  Wismar  and  Poel,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
landsof  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of  Verden, 
together  with  an  indemnity  of  5,000,000  thalers.  The  privileges 
of  the  Free  Towns  were  preserved.  Sweden  thus  obtained  control 
of  the  Baltic  and  a  footing  on  the  North  Sea,  and  became  an 
estate  of  the  empire  with  three  deliberative  voices  in  the 
diet. 

The  elector  of  Brandenburg  received  the  greater  part  of 
eastern  Pomerania,  and,  as  he  had  a  claim  on  the  whole  duchy 
since  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  1635,  he  was  indemnified  by 
the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Minden  and  Kammin,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  which  came  to  him 
on  the  death  of  the  administrator,  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
in  1680.  The  elector  of  Saxony  was  allowed  to  retain  Lusatia. 
As  compensation  for  Wismar,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  obtained 
the  bishoprics  of  Schwerirt  and  Ratscburg  and  some  lands  of  the 
Knights  of  St  John.  Brunswick-LUneburg  restored  Hildesheim 
to  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  gave  Minden  to  Brandenburg,  but 
obtained  the  alternate  succession  to  the  bishopric  of  Osnabrfick 
and  the  church  lands  of  Walkenried  and  GrSningen.  Hcsse-Cassd 
received  the  prince-abbacy  of  Hersfeld,  the  county  of  Schaum- 
burg,  &c.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  his  possession 
of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  in  his  position  as  an  elector  which 
he  had  obtained  in  1623.  Charies  Louis,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Frederick  V.,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  been  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  received  back  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
and  a  itcw  electorate,  the  eighth,  was  created  for  him. 

France  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  (which  she 
had  enjoyed  de  facte  since  iS5>)  over  the  bishoprics  and  cities  of 
Metz,  Tout  and  Verdun,  Pinerolo  in  Piedmont,  the  town  of 
Breisach,  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  the 
Sundgau,  the  advocacy  {Landvoglei)  of  the  ten  imperial  dties  in 
Alsace,  and  the  right  to  garrison  Philippsburg.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  France  had  professed  to  be  fighting  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  not  against  the  empire.  It  waa 
stipulated  that  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  empire  in 
Alsace  should  remain  in  enjoyment  of  thdr  liberties  {in  at 
iibertate  et  postessione  immedietatis  erga  imperium  RomamMm^ 
qua  kaelcHus  gavisae  mnf),  but  it  was  added  as  a  condition  that 
the  sovereignty  of  France  in  the  territories  ceded  to  her  should 
not  be  impaired  (ita  faMM,  «l  praesetUi  hoc  d^eUrotiene  nihil 
deiractaium  inleUigalur  dt  to  oawn  tupremi  dominii  iwty  quod 
supra  concessum  est).  The  intention  of  France  was  to  acquire 
the  full  rights  of  Austria  in  Alsace,  but  as  Austria  bad  never 
owned  the  landgraviate  of  Ix>wer  Alsace,  and  the  Landvogtei  of 
the  ten  free  cities  did  not  in  itself  imply  possession,  the  door  was 
left  open  for  disputes.  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  availed  himself 
of  this  ambiguous  clause  in  support  ol  his  aggressive  policy  on  the 
I  Rhine.   The  independence  of  Switaerland  was  at  last  formally 
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recognized,  as  was  that  of  the  United  Netherlands  in  a  separate 
treaty  signed  by  Spain  at  Miinster. 

Apart  from  these  territorial  changes,  a  universal  and  uncon- 
ditional amnesty  to  all  those  jNho  had  been  deprived  of  their 
possessions  was  declared,  and  it  was  decreed  that  all  secular  lands 
should  be  restored  to  those  who  had  held  them  in  1618.  Some 
exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  emperor. 

Even  more  important  than  the  territorial  redistribution  was 
the  ecclesiastical  settlement.  By  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
of  Passau  of  1552  and  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  of  1555, 
and  the  extension  of  their  provisions  to  the  Reformed  (Calvin  ist) 
Church,  toleration  was  secured  for  the  three  great  religioiis 
communities  of  the  emoire.  Within  these  limits  the  governments 
were  bound  to  allow  at  least  private  worship,  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  right  of  emigration,  but  these  measures 
of  toleration  were  not  extended  to  the  hereditary  lands  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg.  The  Protestant  minority  in  the  imperial  diet 
was  not  to  be  coerced  by  the  majority,  but  religious  questions 
were  to  be  decided  by  amicable  agreement.  Protestant  adminis- 
trators of  church  lands  obtained  seats  in  the  diet.  Religious 
parity  was  established  in  the  Imperial  chamber  (Reichskammer' 
gtrUkt),  and  in  the  imperial  deputations  and  commissions. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  ownership  of  spiritual  lands 
was  decided  by  a  compromise.  The  edict  of  institution  of  1629 
was  annulled.  In  WUrttcmberg,  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  these 
lands  were  restored  to  the  persons  who  had  held  them  in  x6i8  or 
their  successors,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  empire  possession  was 
determined  by  the  fact  of  occupation  on  the  xst  of  January  1624 
(annus  decrelorius  or  normal  year).  By  the  provision  that  a 
prince  should  forfeit  his  lands  if  he  changed  his  rebgion  an 
obstacle  was  placed  in  the  way  of  a  further  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  declaration  that  all  protests  or  vetoes  by  whomsoever 
pronounced  should  be  null  and  void  dealt  a  blow  at  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Roman  curia  in  German  affairs. 

The  constitutional  changes  made  by  the  treaty  had  far-reaching 
effects,  llie  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  the  empire 
was  recognized.  They  were  empowered  to  contract  treaties  with 
one  another  and  with  foreign  powers,  provided  that  the  emperor 
and  the  empire  suffered  no  prejudice.  By  this  and  other  changes 
the  princes  of  the  empire  became  absolute  sovereigns  in  their 
own  dominions.  The  emperor  and  the  diet  were  left  with  a  mere 
shadow  of  their  former  power.  The  emperor  could  not  pronounce 
the  ban  of  the  empire  without  the  consent  of  the  diet.  The  diet, 
in  which  the  6x  imperial  cities  gained  the  right  of  voting  on  all 
imperial  business,  and  thus  were  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
princes,  retained  its  legislative  and  fiscal  powers  in  name,  but 
practically  lost  them,  by  the  requirement  of  unanimity  among  the 
three  colleges,  which,  moreover,  were  not  to  give  their  several 
decisions  by  majorities  of  their  members,  but  by  agreement 
b^ween  them. 

Not  only  was  the  central  authority  replaced  almost  enturely 
by  the  sovereignty  of  about  300  princes,  but  the  power  of  the 
empire  was  materially  weakened  in  other  ways.  It  lost  about 
40,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  obtained  a  frontier  against  France 
which  was  incapable  of  defence.  Sweden  and  Fra,nce  as 
guarantors  of  the  peace  acquired  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  the  former  gained  a  voice  in  its  councils. 
For  many  years  Germany  thus  became  the  principal  theatre  of 
European  diplomacy  and  war.  But  if  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  old  order  in  the  empire,  it 
facilitated  the  growth  of  new  powers  in  its  component  parts, 
especially  Austria,  Bavaria  and  Brandenburg. 

The  treaty  was  recognized  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  German 
constitution,  and  formed  the  basis  of  aH  subsequent  treaties  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire. 

See  the  text  in  Dumont,  Corps  unitersd  ^AtofNOlifiM  (The  Hague. 
1726-1731),  vi.  420  ff.;  J.  C.  von  Meiern,  Acta  pacis  Wistphatkae 
puUica  (6  vol*.,  Hanover  and  Gdttingcn,  1734-1736),  Instrumtnia 
pacis  Caesareo-Suecicae  W  Caesareo-CaUicae  (GOtttngen,  1 738); 
"  A.  A.  "  [Bbhop  Adam  Adamil.  Arcana  pacis  Westphaluae  (Frank- 
fort,  169a),  edited  by  J.  G.  von  Meiern  (Leipcig,  1737);  K.  T.  Heigd. 
"  Daa  Wtrtfltlipchc  Fmdcnswerk  von  1643-1648  ^^in  tht  ZeiluJu^l 


far  GesckUhU  und  PolUik  (1888);  F.  Philtppi  and  others,  J>(r 
Westfdiische  Fritdtn,  ein  Cedtnkbtiek  (MOnster.  1898);  Jommal  du 
Congris  de  Munster  par  F.  Ojter,  aumonier  du  cornU  tf'^iiaa(X,edited 
by  A.  Boppe  (Paris,  1893):  Cambridge  Modem  History,  iv.  p.  395  ff. 
and  bibliography,  p.  866  ff.;  J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Fjoman  Empire, 
ch.  xix. '  (A.  fi.  Go.) 

WB8T  POINT,  a  village  and  mflitary  post,  in  Orange  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
50  m.  above  New  York  City.  It  is  served  by  the  West  Shore 
railway,  and  is  connected  by  ferry  with  the  New  York  Central 
railway  at  Garrison.  The  United  Sutes  Mflitaty  Academy 
occupies  a  pkteau  x8o  ft.  above  the  river,  reached  by  a  roadway 
cut  into  the  cliff  and  commanding  a  view  up  and  down  the  river 
for  many  miles.  Between  190a  and  1908  Congress  appropriated 
about  $7,500,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  academy,  but 
most  of  the  old  buildings  of  historic  interest  have  been  incor> 
porated.  The  Headquarters  Building  and  Grant  Hall  (the  mesa 
hall)  contain  portraits  of  famous  American  soldiers.  The  military 
library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  (80,000  volumes  in  1910), 
and  its  building  contains  interesting  memorials,  by  Saint 
Gaudens,  to  J.  McNeill  Whistler  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  both 
former  cadets  in  the  academy.  Cullum  Memorial  Hall  (1899) 
was  the  gift  of  Major-Gcneral  George  Washington  CuUum 
(1809-1892),  superintendent  of  the  academy  in  1864-1866. 
Opposite  it  is  a<^onument  (1845)  to  Major  F.  L.  Dade*s  command 
of  110  men  who  were  ambushed  and  killed  by  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida  in  December  1835.  In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
parade  ground  (60  acres)  is  a  granite  statue  to  Colonel  Sylvanus 
Thayer  (1785-1872),  who  was  superintendent  of  the  academy 
from  181 7  to  1833.  In  the  N.W.  angle  is  the  bronze  statue  (1868) 
of  Major-Generid  John  Sedgwick,  U.S.  Volunteen,  who  was 
killed  by  a  sharpshooter,  on  the  9th  of  May  2864,  while  making 
a  personal  reconnaissance  at  Spottsylvania.  Between  Trophy 
Pomt  and  the  hotel  is  the  BatlLe  Monument  (1874,  78  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Victory  by  MacMonnies),  a  memorial 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who  died  in  the  Civil  War. 
Above  the  cliff  towards  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  plain  is  Fort  Clinton; 
in  its  £.  front  stands  a  monument  erected  In  1828  by  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  to  Kosciuszko,  who  planned  the  original  fortifications 
here  in  1778.  About  i  m.  N.  of  the  academy  is  "  West  Poiat 
Cemetery  "  (about  14  acres)  on  the  E.  angle  of  an  elevated  plain 
overlooking  the  river,  formerly  known  as  "  German  Flats,** 
in  which  rest  the  remains  of  Thayer,  Winfield  Scott,  Robert 
Anderson  and  other  distinguished  soldiers.  The  Cadet  Monument 
(18x7)  stands  on  the  E.  angle  overlooking  the  river.  High  above 
the  academy  on  Mount  Independence  (490  ft.)  still  stands  old 
Fort  Putnam,  commanding  a  fine  view  for  miles  up  and  down  the 
Hudson.  In  1908,  as  the  gift  of  Mrs  Russell  Sage  and  Miss  Anna 
B.  Warner,  there  was  added  to  the  military  reservmtuin*  Con- 
stitution Idand  (about  280  acres),  lying  directly  opposite  West 
Point,  with  the  remains  of  two  forts  built  during  the  War  of 
Independence. 

West  Point,  "  the  Gibralur  of  the  Hudson,"  was  first  occupied 
as  a  military  post  in  January  1778,  when  a  chain  of  redoubts 
was  erected  at  various  lArategic  points  along  the  Hudson.  At 
West  Point  were  built  a  half-doren  earthwork  fortifications,  of 
which  Fort  Putnam  on  Mt.  Independence,  Fort  Clinton  on  the 
extremity  of  the  point  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Fort  Clinton 
captured  by  the  British  in  1777  farther  down  the  river)  and 
Battery  Knox,  just  above  the  river  landing,  were  the  largest. 
These  were  the  fortifications  that  Benedict  Arnold,  their  com- 
mander, in  1780  agreed  to  ddivn  into  British  hands.  After 
the  discovery  of  his  treason,  Washington  made  his  headquarters 
for  some  time  at  West  Point  before  removing  to  Newburgh. 
Later  Washington  recommended  West  Point  as  a  site  for  a 
military  school  Such  an  establishment  had  been  s>uggested  by 
Henry  Knox  in  May  1776;  and  in  October  of  that  year  the 
Continental  Congress  paaaied  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee 
to  draw  plans  for  **  a  military  academy  of  the  army."  A  Corps 
of  Invalids  was  established  in  June  1777,  v^  oiganiaed  in 
Philadelphia  in  July  i777»  and  was  transfened  to  West  Point  in 
1781;  this  corps  was  **  to  serve  as  a  military  school  for  yottbg 
gentleinea  previously  to  their  being  appointed  to  inarching 
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'  Three  bulldiiigi  lud  bcfD  enctcd  lint  lo  home 
4  uor^ry,  jui  cnginKTi'  school  vid  *  UboraLory,  «ad  pnctif^ 
nperimnls  in  guiuiciy  bid  be«n  begun  here  in  Fcbruity  17B0. 
In  17S3,  It  Nn^urgh,  Wuhingion  laid  bdore  hii  officen  the 
mallei  ol  1  mUiluy  aadcmy  such  u  Knoi  tiid  luggslnl.  A 
ichool  for  tilUleritLi.  engjnnn  and  ndell  at  Ihc  csipi  wai 
calabliihed  here  on  the  proidtnt's  recomowndalion  in  1794,  uid 
conlinued  until  Ihe  buildings  weie  dnLroycd  by  Tin  in  1794.  In 
July  1801,  Henry  Dearbom.  JflTmon'i  smrclaiy  of  w.t,  direcl«! 

had  bnn  Btablishnl  in  17«4>  should  repoit  al  Wat  Poinl  loi  in- 
KITUclion,  and  In  Sepunbn  of  that  yrai  n  Khool  wti  opened 
with  £vc  instniirlon,  four  of  them  anny  oBicen.  On  the  i6th 
of  March  iSoi.  Fresidcnt  JeSeison  approved  an  act  eslabllshiiig 
■  nililaiy  academy  al  Weit  Point,  and  on  the  41b  of  July  it  was 
fomally  opened  i>ilb  ten  cwtcU  present.  Ads  ol  ifk»  and  1S08 

authorized  40  cadets  from  the  artillery,  too  from  the  ~  ' 

16  from  the  disgwns  and  as  from  the 
these  nit  actu«lly  appointed,  and  lor  e 
was  dilorganiud  and  desuliory.  In  itt' 
1  Match 


SceG.W.  CulIuniiAigcnMicsIJiMuttriifaeOfca'ieH 

0/  lU  UhuM  SlaUi  UiHuay  Araitmj  <4  vdI>.,  New  Yoik.  1891- 
luu):  £.  C.  Boynlon,  HiilBry  cf  W<a  FoiM  Gbid.  iMjl;  J.  P. 
FjiTcy.  Wat  FmM  i*  du  Early  Suliii  Uioy,  T90i);M — ■-=-•■-'' 
—    5pm(»faw  l*>iii*wu  (Bowon,  i907)iand  theaB 


■ii  SchafT. 


crinOew 


o(  the  upeTuKcndent. 

WESTPOHT.  a 
Ojunly  Mayo,  I 

Bay.  Pop.  (igoi)  3S9).  The  town  is  i«o  rn.  W.  from  Dublin 
by  Ihe  Midland  Great  Wcstera  radiiay,  Westport  Quay  at  the 
liver  mouih  being  served  by  a  bruch  line.  Time  la  a  nnati 
eiport  trade  in  grain.  The  beaulifut  demesne  of  the  nuntuesi 
of  Sligo  enriches  the  neighbourhood.  Clew  Bay,  Ihickly  studded 
with  islands  and  surrounded  wilh  mountains,  iaonc  of  the  moat 
magnibceni  of  the  great  inlets  on  the  W.  coail.  Neu  the  S. 
shorn  is  Crotgh  Pairick  (ijio  It.},  an  iutatid  cooical  hill  of 
singularly  pofecl  form,  in  wide  repute  u  ■  plan  of  pilsiimas*. 

J,        WBSI  PBOSStA  (Gei.  Waltrtaucn),  t,  province  of  Pnusia, 

Bui  few  o[     bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  £.by  East  Piustii, 

...     »-  ibeS.  by  Russian  Poland  and  the  province  of  Poaen,  and  OD 

;  W.  by  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.     The  area  is  9661 


.  single  i 


!  S8  cadets  hi 


been  graduated,  but  they  had  been  admiiii 

Congress  of  the  igth  of  April  1811  reorganized  the  ai 
and  laid  down  the  general  principles  and  plan  on  whic! 
since  been  conducted.  A  manmum  of  ajo  cadets  w 
■ulhoriied.  Under  the  able  superinlendcnry  of  Major  S 
Thayer  this  plan  was  perfected  and  put  into  successful  op 

Ur>to.a4jm  ■    -    ■ ■ '- 


ut  in  tha 
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am  each 
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custom  thai  had  gr. 
bb,  was  embodied 

■nof  I90< 

.IV". I 
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Kico.  l«o  from  raeh  itate  at  large  (on  imrnniendjiiiin  of  the 
•maton),  and  40  Erain  the  United  Slam  at  Liip.  liliDlKap^nied 
by  Ihe  pmideni.  Four  Filipinos  may  aim  r«iive  intifuciion  and 
become  eliiphle  on  gudualion  lor  coniini«ioni  in  the  PhJippine 
fcoucs.  Tlie  muimung  number  ot  tadeii  under  the  apponionnicnt 
waa  5^  Candidates  for  admiiuoo  mutt  be 
— ;_■  — 1  ..  !„„  s  IL  4  in.  high. 


ol  the  twrilth 

B%cbn.  piiinc  geomclry'  l^ngli 


there  are  ptivHcal  eiaminauoj 

,_ ^ e  geomclry,  hnalish  grammari  cvnppMi 

in.  geognphy  and  irnnalliiilory.    In  1901  the  en 


ileereaicd-  The  prlncl|Hl  coimn  art 
ind  military  cnEincenng  (lint  clau 
ni   (lounh.    third,  kccond   and   hr 

inh  and  third 


nechanin 

geology  (third  and  .- ,.  -.-   --_   . 

cLuan) ;  modem  languages.  iJ.  Frendi  and  Sfur 

Uni  cSm)!  mlKtanThi'EleM  (' 


:  piaclical 
clastcs); 

\a«Zt  "(liiird^Md' 


>d  toiirlh  clu 


jth  of  June.    The  w 

Tale  ia$6ao  a  year  an 


ounh,  third. 
t^glLsh  and 
em^^'io'lhe 


lonalhan  WiUia-i.:  in  1811-1814,  Joseph  Gardner  Swift  (IjSl- 
iMSl-  in  '8iS-i8i;.  Alden  Pannd«  (ijas-'SH);  in  i8ij-i83> 
Sylvaout  Thayer;  in  1811-1818  ReniE.  DeRuny  (i™6-l864)-,  ■■ 
lllS-ia^sandin  18S6-1S61.  Richard  DclaMd(l)9B-lS7J);in  184s- 
ISS>,  Henry  Bre-erton  (lBoi-lB?9):  in  1851-1855.  Robert  E.  Lee 


in  1(55-1856.  John  Ci 
P.  C.  T.  Beauieiaid;  ...  .„ 
(■8a3'iB6s);i.  1B64.  ZeilDi 
(S66TC.*Cullun.:ioie66 
IS9S):  in    1871-1876.  Thor 

l8j&-i»8i,  J.  M.  SchofieWi  .n  .<>=.-.«..,  w.  «--  "■ 

■  887,  Wesley  Mtrrilt;  in  1887-1B89,  John  Crubb  Park  (1817 
IWOl;  in  l8Bq-lB9J,  John  MocWen  Wilson  (b.  I8j7)-.  in  I8qi 
llS.Oiwiild  Herbert  Ernsi  (b.  1841);  in  1898- H06,  fltcn  Leopul 
Mills  (b.  iSu):  in  i4a6-iwo.  H.  L  Scott  (b.  Ksi);  and.  1911 
T.  H.  BuryXb.  iBis). 


Lnd  Pomemnia.  The  a 
occupied  by  the  low  Baltic  plateai . 
ntcrsecled  by  a  network  d[  itieams  and  lakes,  and  rising  to  Ibe 
rumiberg(io86(I.)nc(rDiniig.  East  of  KoniU  is  an  eilenaive 
noarknil,  70  m.  long,  called  Ihe  Tucheler  Heide.  The  takes, 
bough  very  numerous,  are  not  large.  The  Vistula,  ben  of  great 
kidth,  and  subject  to  destructive  Soods,  enters  the  province 
lear  Thorn,  and  flowing  north  in  a  valley  which  divides  the 
llatenu,  cntcis  Danzig  Bay  by  a  large  delta,  Ibe  Wcrder.  The 
HberriveTsarechicHy  tiibutariisof  the  Vistula,  as  tbe  Dreweni 
m  ils  righl  bank  and  the  Brahe  on  its  left 

F>ru«u,  but  i>ie  cllmite  It  Icii  harsh  and  the  fenilily  of  il 
*    '■    ■     *  lnd  t"^n»  ocTupy  S5:*%  <*  the 


emblesEast 
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I  ehicfTiopt  aiB  po 


ry  [enik. 


^-jiiding  is  canicd  on  at  Daojii  and  Elbing.  arid  in 
*  Iherr  nie  Iran  and  glasa  wor^  aaw.mms,  nignr 
dliiillrrics.     Much  ol  the  tade  puses  through  ihn 

'"Z  "."^Vh'ei'  sUli'i  or  m"s  %  ™  P^.'a 
tinn  that!  in  any  other  Prut»an  provinee  eicept  Piaen. 


:d  Koniti,  are  li 
chiefly  inhaliil  ( 
iBian  Poland,    j 

the  northeast. 


lasfaubc*  (tf.t.).  nearly  all 

'■*"■'■'    ■  "  Poles,    Tho 

,  _     KX.  and  Ihe 

Cermans.  trho  an  most 
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West   Prussia,  wilh  Ihe  eiception  at  soutbem  Pome 
around  MatienHerder)  which  belonged  to  Pnistia,  wu  a 


Danzig  and  Thorn. 


1  1S08,  but  from 


rdtilli] 


also  Prussia  ai: 
See  K,  Lohrneyer.  Gctdiulili  vm  Oil-  mti  Walpmii 
3rd   (d..    Gotha.    1908];    Vallentin.    IVrilpmijeii    Icil 

Witlpriuum.  tin  HamUtc)!  i<r  HnrntltumU  {Dbh^  11 
WEST  IPRlHanELD,  a  township  of  Himpde 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  Connecticut  livcr, 
1S90)  S"-,      ■       ■ 
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•crvcd  by  Ibe  Boston  &  Albany  railway,  and  by  tnterurban 
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electric  railways  to  Holyoke  and  Hartford.  The  principal 
villages  arc  Merrick*  and  West  Springfield  on  the  Connecticut 
river  and  Mittineague  on  the  Wcslficld  river.  West  Springfield 
was  originj^y  a  part  of  Springfield.  The  first  settlement  was 
not  made,  however,  until  about  1653,  and  there  were  few  settlers 
untU  after  King  Philip's  War  (1676).  Jn  1696  West  Springfield 
was  organized  as  a  separate  parish,  and  in  1774  was  made  a 
separate  township.  Holyoke  was  set  off  from  it  in  i860,  and 
Agawam  in  1855. 

WBST  VIRGINIA,  the  north-westemmbst  of  the  so-called 
Southern  states  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  between 
latitudes  57°  10'  and  40"  40'  N.,  and  longitudes  77**  40'  and 
82**  40'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Ohio,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania  and  Maryland,  the  Potomac  river  dividing  it  from 
the  latter  state;  on  the  east  and  south-cast  by  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  boundary  lines  in  the  first  two  cases 
being  meridians,  in  the  lost  case  a  very  irregular  line  following 
the  crest  of  mountain  ridges  in  places;  and  on  the  south-west 
by  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  Big  Sandy  river  separating  it 
from  the  latter  state.  The  extreme  length  of  the  state  from 
north  to  south  is  about  240  m.,  the  extreme  breadth  from  east 
to  west  about  265  m.  Area,  24,170  sq.  m.,  of  which  148  sq.  m. 
is  water  surface. 

Physical  Feaiures. — ^Thc  state  is  divided  into  two  distinct  physio- 
graphic provinces;  the  Alleghany  Plateau  on  the  west,  composing 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state,  and  forming  a  part  of 
the  great  Appalachian  Plateau  Province  which  extends  Trom  New 
VorK  to  Alabama:  and  the  Newer  Appalachians  or  Great  Valley 
Region  on  the  east,  being  a  part  of  the  lar^e  province  of  the  same 
name  which  extends  from  Canada  to  Central  Alabama.  The 
Alleghany  Plateau  conabts  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  limestone, 
sandstone  and  shales,  including  important  seams  o(  coal;  inclines 
slightly  toward  the  north-west,  and  is  intricately  directed  by 
extensively  branching  streams  into  a  maze  of  narrow  canyons  and 
steep-sided  hills.  Along  the  Ohio  river,  these  hills  rise  to  an  ekvation 
of  0OO  to  1000  ft.  above  sea-level,  while  toward  the  south-east  the 
elevation  increases  until  3500  and  4000  ft.  are  reached  along  the 
south-east  margin  of  the  plateau,  which  is  known  as  the  Alleghany 
Front.  The  entire  plateau  area  is  drained  bv  the  Ohio  river  and  its 
tributaries.  Along  the  flood-plains  of  the  lafEer  rivers  are  fertile 
"  bottomlands,"  mit  the  ruggedness  of  the  (uateau  country  as  a 
whole  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  state*  moch  of  which  is 
still  sparsely  populated.  The  coal  beds  are  of  enormous  extent, 
and  constitute  an  important  element  in.  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
Petroleum  and  natural  gas  also  occur  in  the  plateau  rocks  in  great 
quantities. 

In  the  Newer  Appalachian  region,  the  beds  which  still  lie  hori- 
zontal in  the  plateau  province  were  long  ago  thrown  into  folds  and 
elaned  off  by  erosion,  alternate  belts  of  hard  and  soft  rock  being 
!ft  exposed.  Uplift  permitted  renewed  erosion  to  wear  away  the 
soft  belts,  leaving  mountain  ridges  of  hard  rock  separated  by 
parallel  valleys.  Hence  the  region  is  variously  known  as  the  Ridge 
and  Valley  Belt,  the  Great  Valley  Region,  or  the  Folded  Appa- 
lachians. The  mountain  ridges  vary  in  height  up  to  4000  ft.  and 
more,  the  highest  point  in  the  state  being  Spruce  Knob  (4860  ft.)< 
The  parallel  valleys  are  drained  by  north-east  and  south-west 
flowing  streams,  those  in  the  north-east  being  tributary  to  the 
Potomac,  those  farther  south  tributary  to  the  Great  Kanawha. 
Although  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  are  not  always  easy 
of  access,  they  give  broad  areas  of  nearly  level  agncultural 
land. 

Flora. — ^The  plateau  portion  of  West  Virginia  b  lari^Iy  covered 
by  hardwood  forests,  but  along  the  Ohio  river  and  its  principal 
tributaries  the  valuable  timber  has  been  removed  and  considerable 
areas  have  been  wholly  cleared  (or  farming  and  pasture  lands. 
Among  the  most  important  trees  of  this  area  are  the  white  and 
chestnut  oaks,  the  black  walnut,  the  yellow  poplar,  and  the  cherry, 
the  southern  portion  of  the  state  containing  the  largest  reserve 
supply.  In  the  area  of  the  Newer  Apiialachian  Mountains,  the 
eastom  Panhandle  region  has  a  fortat  similar  to  that  of  the  plateau 
district;  but  between  these  two  areas  of  hardwood  there  is  a  long 
belt  where  spruce  and  white  pine  cover  the  mountain  ridges.  Other 
trees  common  in  the  state  are  the  persimmon,  sassafras,  and,  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  region,  the  sycamore.  Hickory,  chestnut,  locust,  maple, 
beech,  dogwood,  and  pawpaw  are  widely  distributed.  Among  the 
shrubs  and  vines  are  the  blackberry,  black  and  red  raspberry, 
gooseberry,  huckleberry,  hazel  and  snipe.  Ginseng  is  an  important 
medicinal  plant.  Wild  gin{(cr,  elder  and  sumach  are  common, 
and  in  the  mountain  areas,  rhododendrons,  mountain  laurel  and 
azaleas. 

Cftmo/s.— Inasmuch  as  the  state  has  a  range  of  over  ^000  ft.  in 
altitude,  the  clinrtate  varies  greatly  in  diflfercnt  districts.  The  mean 
annual  temperatures  for  typical  sections  are  as  follows:  Ohk>  Valley 


north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel.  53*  F.:  south- western  part  of 
state,  56*;  central  plateau  district,  ^2*;  mountainous  belt  along 
south-eastern  boundary  of  state,  48*  to  50^  Wellsburg,  in  the 
northern  Panhandle,  has  a  n^an  winter  temperature  of  27*,  a  sununer 
mean  of  70*.  Parkersburg,  farther  down  the  Ohio  Va1k^y,  has  a 
winter  mean  of  34*  and  a  summer  mean  of  74*.  Martinsburg,  in  the 
enstcrn  Panhandle,  has  nearly  the  same  means,  32*  and  74*.  Terra 
Alta,  in  the  north-eastern  mountains,  has  a  winter  mean  df  26*  a 
summer  mean  of  only  67*.  The  first  killing  frosts  generally  occur 
about  the  middle  of  October  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region,  and  about  the 
first  of  October  in  the  higher  plateau  and  mountain  region:  the 
average  dates  for  the  last  killing  frosts  in  the  same  localities  are 
the  middle  and  last  of.  April  respectively.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
eastern  Panhandle  the  summer  mean  temperature  b  74*,  the  winter 
mean  ^1°  to  34°.  The  highest  recorded  temperature  for  the  state 
is  107  ,  the  lowest-35*.  Temperatures  above  lOO*  and  bclow-i5* 
arc  rare.  Precipitation  b  greatest  in  the  mountains,  over  50  in.; 
and  least  over  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  eastern  Panhandle  and  the 
extreme  south-east,  35  to  40  in.  Snows  are  freqtient  during  the 
winter,  and  sometimes  deep  in  the  higher  plateau  and  mountaia 
districts.    The  prevailing  winds  are  from  south  to  west. 

Agriculture.— The  state  is  primarily  agricultural.  Ingeneralthe 
richer  western  part  is  devoted  to  crops,  and  the  eastern  part  to  raising 
live-stock.  The  crop  of  Indian  corn  in  1909  was  27,633,000  bushel^ 
and  the  acreage  880,000.  The  wheat  crop  was  4,810,000  bushels, 
and  the  acreage  370,000.  The  crop  of  buckwheat  was  499,000 
bushels  (grown  on  22,000  acres).  The  rye  crop  was  148.000  bushels, 
and  the  acreage  11,000.  The  production  of  oats  was  2,156.000 
bushels  (grown  on  98,000  acres).  In  1909  the  acreage  of  hay  alone 
was  675,000  acres,  and  the  crop  was  844.000  tons,  valued  at 
$11,225,000.  Tobacco  b  grown  throughout  the  state;  in  1909 
on  12,000  acres  was  grown  a  crop  of  12,000,000  lb,  valued  at 
$1,663,200. 

Stock-raising  b  an  important  industry,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state. 

Mitus  and  Quarrits.^The  state's  great  mineral  wealth  is  in  coals 
of  various  kinds,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas. 

The  coal  deposits  underlie  about  17.000  sq.'  m.  fniore  than  70  % 
oi  the  total)  of  the  state's  area,  and  bituminous  ooU  has  been  fottml 
in  SI  of  the  55  counties;  thb  is  one  of  the  largest  continuous  coal 
fields  in  the  world.  The  principal  districts  are  the  Fairmont 
(or  Upper  Monongahela)  ana  the  Elk  Garden  (or  Upper  Potomac) 
in  the  northern,  and  the  Pocahontas  (or  Flat  Top)  and^the  New  and 
Kanawha  rivcra  districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The 
total  output  of  the  state  was  44.648  tons  in  I863.  when  the  first  ship- 
ments outside  the  state  were  made;  and  41.897,843  tons  (valued 
at  $40,009,05^)  in  i^,  when  the  output  of  West  Virginia  was 
third  in  quantity  and  m  value  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  being 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  Penns\'lvania  and  of  Illinois.  The  Mann 
arc  principally  above  water  levels  and  in  many  cases  have  been  laid 
bare  by  erosion ;  and  the  supply  is  varied— besides  a  "  fat  coking, 
gassy  bituminous,"  there  are  an  excellent  grade  of  splint  coal 
(first  mined  in  1864  at  Coalburg.  Kanawha  county)  and  (exceot  that 
in  Kentucky)  the  only  important  supply  of  cannel  coal  in  the  united 
States.  Most  of  the  mines  are  operated  under  "  non-union  "  rules. 
The  bituminous  coal  of  West  Virginia  is  a  particularly  good  cokine 
coal,  and  in  190JS,  1906,  1907  and  1908  West  Virginia  ranked  second 
(to  Pennsylvania)  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  amount 
of  coke  manufactured;  the  Flat  Top  district  is  the  principal  coke- 
making  region. 

Petroleum  ranks  second  to  coal  among  the  state's  mineral  re- 
sources. In  177 1  Thomas  Jefferson  dcscnbed  a  "  burning  spring  " 
in  the  Kanawna  Valley,  and  when  wells  were  drilled  for  salt  bnne 
near  Charicston  petroleum  and  natural  gas  were  found  here  before 
there  was  any  drilling  for  oil  in  Pennsylvania.  Immediately  before 
the  Civil  War,  petroleum  was  discovered  in  shallow  wcils  near 
Parkersburg.  anci  there  was  a  great  rush  of  prospectors  and  specu- 
lators to  the  Little  Kanawha  Valley.  But  the  Civil  War  tntemiptcd 
development.  After  the  war,  wells  were  drilled  at  Burning  Springs, 
Oil  Rock.  California  House.  Volcano.  Sandhill  and  Horsenecx.  and 
in  the  years  1865-1876  3.000,000  bbls.  of  oil,  valueil  at  $20,000,000. 
were  taken  out  oT  these  districts.  A  successful  wcM  in  Marion  county, 
near  Mannington,  far  from  the  region  of  the  enriter  wells,  was  drilled 
in  1889,  and  the  output  of  the  state  increased  from  119,448  bUs, 
in  1888  to  544.113  in  1889,  and  to  2,1106,218  in  1891;  in  1893  it 
was  first  more  than  8,000.000  bbls.;  ana  in  1900  ft  was  16.195,675. 
After  1900  it  gradually  decreased — although  new  pools  in  Wetzel 
county  were  found  in  1902 — and  in  \^^  it  was  9.523,176  bUs. 
(valued  at  $16,911,865). 

Natural  gas,  like  petroleum,  xtras  first  heard  of  in  West  Virginia  in 
connexion  with  a  burning  spring  on  the  Kanawha,'  and  there  wt^re 
gas  springs  on  the  Big  Sandy  and  the  Little  Kanawha.  In  1841 
natural  gas  was  found  with  salt  brine  in  a  well  on  the  Kanawha,  and 
was  usea  as  a  fuel  to  evaporate  the  salt  water.  The  production  was 
not  large  until  after  1805;  it  was  valued  at  $1,334,023  in  1898.. at 
J3.954.472  in  t9o«.  at  $10,075,804  in  1905.  at  $16,670,962  m  1907. 
and  at  $14,837,130  in  ipo8,  when  (as  since  190^.  when  it  first  was 
greater  than  that  of  Indiana)  it  was  second  only  in  value  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  principal  field  n  in  Wetzel  county,  but  there 
are  important  supplies  in  Lcwb,  Harrison,  Marion,  Monor 
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Lincoln  and  Wayne  couatfes.  Much  of  the  natinal  fas  ia  pipetTout 
of  the  state  into  Ohio  (even  into  the  nonhcrn  pans).  Kentucky, 
Penn»yK-ania  and  M^rylaod;  within  the  state  gas  has  iicen  utilised 
as  a  fuel  in  carbon  black  and  gbss  factories. 

Brine  wells  have  been  mentioned  above;  the  salt  todustiy  b 
still  carried  on  in  Mason  county,  and  in  1908  l^StiS?  1>1>1*.  wef«  pn^ 
duced  with  a  value  of  $10481;  and  there  is  a  small  output  of 
bromine.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  stste  in  the  coal  hilb  (especially 
Laurel  Hills  and  Beaver  Lick  Mountain),  but  the  deposHs  have  not 
been  worked  on  a  lar;^  scale.  Pig  iron  is  manufactured  cheaply 
because  of  the  low  pnce  of  fuel;  in  1907  the  value  of  pig  iron  manu* 
facturcd  in  the  state  was  I6454.000.  There  are  deposits  of  ex> 
cellcnt  clay,  especially  for  pottery,  and  in  1907  (titiSH.iy^)  and 
1908  ($2,083,821)  the  state  ranked  after  Ohio  and  New  jersey  m  the 
value  of  pottery.  The  total  value  of  all  clay  products  in  West 
Virginia  was  $3,261,736  in  1908,  An  excellent  glass  sand  is  pro- 
cured from  crushed  sandstone  near  Berkeley  Springs.  Morgan 
county.  Grindstones  have  been  quarried  in  Wood  and  Jaclooa 
counties.  There  are  black  slate  decoeits  near  Martinsbun.  There 
ans  mineral  springs,  mostly  medicinal  waters,  in  Greenbrier.  SummciSk 
Webster,  Ohio  and  Preston  counties.  Among  the  more  noted 
medicinal  springs  are:  classed  as  calcareous  and  earthy.  Sweet 
Springs.  74  F.,  in  Monroe  county,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic;  and 
Berkeley  Springs,  74*  F.,  in  Morgan  county,  reputed  restorative  in 
neuralgic  cases,  and  as  containing  sulphur;  Salt  Sulphur  Springs, 
m  Monroe  county,  of  value  in  scrofula  and  skin  diseases. 

MaHufaclures. — Manufacturing  is  largely  kxaliaed  in  the  north* 
western  part  of  the  state  along  the  Ohio. river.  The  value  of 
the  factory  product  in  100^  was  $99,040,676.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  iron  and  steel:  in  1905  the  product  of  steel  works  and 
rolling  millrt  was  $I3454>8<k>«  The  iron  mills  are  almost  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wheeling.  The  first  rolling  mill  west  of  the  Alleghanics 
was  prolnbiy  one  near  Morgantown.  Next  in  importance  among 
the  state's  manufactures  are  lumber  and  timber,  and  flour  and  grist 
mills.  The  tanning,  currying  and  finishing  of  leather,  an  industry 
largely  dependent  on  the  plentiful  supply  of  oak  and  hemlock  bark 
for  tanning,  is  centralised  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
state,  near  the  forests.  The  glass  industry  began  in  Wheeling  in 
i8ai,  and  there  a  process  was  discovered  by  which  in  1864  for  soda 
ash  bicarbonate  of  lime  was  substituted,  and  a  lime  i;las8  was  made 
which  was  as  fine  as  lead  glass;  other  factors  contributing  to  tiie 
localisation  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  here  are  the  fine  glass  sand 
obtained  in  the  state  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  natural  f^»  for 
fuel. 

Transportation  and  Commerce. — Railway  development  in  West 
Virginia  has  been  due  largely  to  the  exploitation  of  the  coal  and 
lumber  resources  of  the  state.  The  Bialtimore  &  Ohio  railway 
leads  in  trackage :  it  enters  the  state  with  several  lines  at  its  northern 
end ;  its  main  line  crosses  this  portion  of  the  state  from  east  to  west, 
striking  the  Ohio  at  Parkersburg.  and  one  of  its  lines  (Ohio  Ri\er 
railway)  extends  nearly  the  length  of  the  state  from  Wheeling  in 
the  north  through  Parkersburg  to  Kenova  in  the  south.  This  road 
serves  as  a  earner  for  the  northern  coal  producing  districts.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  sUte,  from 
White  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  east,  through  Charleston  to  the  Ohk>, 
serving  the  New  and  rCanawha  rivers  coal  district  as  a  freight  carrier; 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  runsjust  within  the  souih-westcrn  boundary 
along  the  valley  of  the  Big  Sandy,  carrying  coal  both  east  and  west 
from  the  Pocahontas  coal-field;  and  the  new  Virginian  railway 


on  the  Virginia  coast.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  state  grew  with 
gteat  rapidity  in  the  decade  1880-1800;  it  was  691  m.  in  1880, 
1.413-30  in  "890,  2,473-34  in  1900  and  3.2IS-32  in  January ^1909. 
Natural  facilities  for  transportation,  afforded  by  the  Ohio  nvcr  and 
its  branches,  the  Monongahcla.  at  the  northern  end  of  the  state, 
and  the  Little  Kanawha  and  the  Great  Kanawha,  arc  of  special  value 
for  the  shipment  of  lumber  and  coal.  The  Monongahela  has  been 
improved  by  locks  and  dams  to  Fairmont.  It  b  the  carrier  of  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  coal  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  ^  The  Littb 
Ranawlia,  which  has  also  been  improved,  serves  chiefly  for  the 
transportation  of  logs  which  arc  floated  down  to  the  Ohio. 

Population. — The  population  of  West  Virginia  at  the  various 
censuses  since  its  organization  as  a  state  has  been  as  follows: 
1870,  442,014;  1880,  6i8,457J  1890,  762,794;  1900,  958,800; 
19x0,  1,221,119.  In  1890-1900  and  1900-19x0  the  increase  in 
popidatton  was  more  than  one  fourth.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1900,  97-7%  was  native-born,  89a,8s4  wcne  native  whiles, 
43t499  were  negroes,  56  were  Chinese  and  is  were  Indians. 
Of  the  inhabitants  bom  in  the  United  States  61,508  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  40,301  of  pbio,  28,927  of  Pennsylvania 
and  10,867  of  Kentucky;  and  of  the  foreign-born  there  were 
6537  Gemums,  3342  Irish,  2921  Italians  and  3622  English. 
Of  the  total  population  7M88  were  of  foreign  parenUge— 
ix.  cither  one  or  both  parents  were  iorcign-bom,  and  18,232 


were  o^  German  and  10,534  of  Irish  parentige,  on  both  the 
father's  and  the  mother's  side. 

In  X906  there  were  in  the  state  3or,s65  members  of  religious 
denominations,  of  whom  86*a%  were  Protestants.  The 
Methodist  bodies  with  1x5,83$  communicants  (38*4%  of  the 
total  communicants  or  mcrobMs)  were  the  strongest.  There 
were  67,044  Baptists  (2226  United  Baptists,  2019  Primitive 
Baptists  and  1513  Free  Baptists);  40,01  x  Roman  Catholics; 
i9»993  United  Brethren,  all  of  the  "  New  Constitution "; 
19,668  Presbyterians;  13,323  Disciples  of  Christ;  6506  Lutherans, 
and  5230  Protestant  Episcopalians.  The  principal  cities  of  the 
state  are  Wheeling,  Huntington,  Parkersburg,  Charleston  (the 
capital),  Martinsburg,  Fairmont  and  Grafton. 

Administration. — The  first  constitution  of  1863  was  super- 
seded by  the  present  instrument  which  was  adopted  August 
X872  and  was  amended  in  1880, 1883  and  1903.  The  constitution 
may  be  amended  by  cither  of  two  methods.  A  majority  of  the 
members  dected  to  each  house  may  submit  the  question  of 
calling  a  convention  to  the  people;  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
voles  cast  approve,  an  election  for  members  of  a  convention 
shall  be  held,  and  ail  acts  of  the  convention  must  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  On  the  other  band, 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  may 
submit  an  amendment  or  amendments  to  popular  vote  at  the 
next  general  election,  when  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  is  necessary  for  ratification.  All  male  dtuoens 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  subject 
to  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the  state  and  sixty  days  in  the 
county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote.  Paupexs,  insane,  and  those 
convicted  of  treason,  felony  or  bribery  in  an  election  are 
barred,  "  while  the  disability  continues,"  and  no  person  in  the 
military,  naval  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States  is  deemed 
a  resident  of  the  state  by  reascm  of  being  stationed  therein. 
An  oflicial  blanket  ballot  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates 
arranged  in  columns  according  to  party  is  provided  at  public 
expense. 

Execulive.-^The  executive  department  consists  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  free  schools,  auditor,  treasurer 
and  attorncy-gcncial,  all  elected  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
presidential  election  and  serving  for  four  years  from  the  fourth  of 
March  folloviing.  The  governor  must  have  been  a  citixcn  for  five 
jrcars  preceding  thisclcction,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  and 
IS  inelisiblc  for  re-election  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  other  dis- 
ability of  the  governor,  the  jpretudcnt  of  the  Senate  acts  as  governor, 
and  in  case  oi  his  incapabuiiy  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Dele* 
gates;  and  these  two  failing,  the  legislature  on  joint  ballot  elects  an 
acting  governor.  A  new  election  must  be  called  to  fill  the  vacancy 
unless  the  unexpired  term  is  less  than  one  year.  The  governor 
appoints,  subject  to  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  the  Senate,  all  officers  whose  appointment  or  election  is 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  in  tne  circuit  court  the  governor  appoints  until  the  next 
general  election,  or  if  the  unexpired  term  is  less  than  two  years, 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  The  governor  sends  a  message  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  of  the  legislature,  and  may  convene  the 
houses  in  extraordinary  session  when  he  deems  it  necessary.  He 
may  veto  a  bill,  or  in  case  of  an  .appropriation  bill,  the  separate 
items,  but  this  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  simple  majority  of  the 
total  mcrabcrbhip  of  each  house.  Any  bill  not  returnca  with  objec- 
tions within  five  days  after  presentation  becomes  a  law.  An  appro- 
priation bill  cannot  be  vetoed  after  the  legislature  adjourns. 

Ltgidalivc. — The  legislature,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Delegates,  meets  at  the  capital  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January  of  the  odd  years.  The  Senate  is  composed  (1910)  of  thirty 
members,  chosen  from  fifteen  districts  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but 
one  half  the  membership  retires  biennially.  A  senator  must  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state 
for  fi^  years  and  a  resident  of  the  district  for  one  year  preceding 
his  election;  The  Senate  elects  a  president,  confirms  or  rejects  the 
nominations  of  the  governor,  and  acts  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
for  the  trial  of  public  officers,  besides  sharing  in  le^slative  functions. 
The  House  of  Uclegates  is  composed  (1910J  of  eighty-six  members, 
of  whom  each  county  chooses  at  k^st  one.  A  delegate  must  be  a 
citizen  and  have  resided  one  year  in  the  county  from  which  he  is 
chosen.  No  person  holding  a  lucrative  oiBce  under  the  state 
or  the  United  States,  no  salaried  officer  of  a  railroad  company, 
and  no  officer  of  any  court  of  record  is  eligible  for  membership  in 
either  house.  Bestd^  its  legislative  functions  the  House  preparas 
articles  of  impeachment  and  prosecutes  the  proceedings  before  the 
Senate.    The  length  of  the  legislative  session  Is  forty-five  days. 
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but  it  may  be  extended  by  a  vote  of  tvo-thiids  of  the  mcmben 
elected  to  each  house.  No  act  takes  effect  untU  ninety  days  after  its 
passage  unless  two-thixds  of  the  members  of  each  house  specifically 
order  otherwise. 

Judiciary.— the  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  Circuit  courts,  such  inferior  courts  as  may  be 
established,  county  courts,  the  powers  and  duties  of  which  are, 
however,  chiefly  police  and  fiscal,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting  of  five  judges,  elected  for 
terms  of  twelve  years,  holds  three  terms  annually,  one  at  Wheeling, 
one  at  Charleston  and  one  at  Charles  Town.  It  has  original  juris* 
diction  in  cases  of  habeas  cor^,  mandamus  and  prohibition,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  mvolving  a  greater  amount  than  one 
hundred  aollars;  concerning  title  or  boundary  of  lands,  probate  of 
wills;  the  appointment  or  qualification  of  personal  representatives, 

f;uardians,  curators,  committees,  Ac ;  concerning  a  mill,  roadway, 
erry  or  landing;  the  right  of  a  corporation  or  county  to  levy  tolls 
or  taxes;  in  cases  of  quo  vnrranto,  habeas  corpus,  tnandamuS,  eerlio- 
rati  and  prohibition,  and  all  others  involving  freedom  or  the  con* 
stitutionality  of  a  law;  in  criminal  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
conviction  lor  felony  or  misdemeanour  in  a  circuit,  criminal  or 
intermediate  court;  and  in  cases  relating  to  the  public  revenues. 
The  court  designates  one  of  its  members  as  president.  Nineteen 
judges  elected  u>r  terms  of  eight  years  in  eighteen  circuits  compose 
the  circuit  court,  the  judges  of  which  have  original  jurisdiction  of 
matters  involving  more  than  I50;  of  alt  cases  o(  habeas  corjfus^ 
mandamus,  ^  warranta  and  prohibition;  of  all  casM  in  equity: 
and  of  all  cnmes  and  misdemeanours.  The  judges  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  cases  civil  and  criminal  coming  up  from  the  lower, 
courts.  In  order  to  relieve  the  circuit  judges  the  legislature  has 
established  by  special  acts  inferior  courts,  generally  with  criminal 
jurisdiction  only,  in  nine  counties  of  the  state.  The  judicial  powers 
of  the  county  court  are  confined  to  probate,  the  appointment  of 
executors,  administrators  and  other  personal  representatives,  and 
the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  matters  relating  to  apprentices  and 
to  contested  elections  for  county  and  district  cnicers.  (See  below 
under  Local  Covemmeni.)  One  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  (de- 
pending on  population)  are  elected  from  each  magisterial  district ; 
there  must  be  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ten,  districts  in  each 
county. 

Local  Go9ernment.^-Aa  in  Virginia,  the  countv  is  the  unit  of  govern- 
oient,  though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  the  township  sys- 
tem  was  made  in  the  first  constitution.  The  county  court,  consisting 
of  three  commissioners  elected  for  six  years  but  with  terms  so  arranged 
that  one  retires  every  two  years,  is  the  police  and  fiscal  authority. 
Other  officers  are  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  elected  for  six  years, 
the  sheriff,  who  also  acts  as  tax-collector  and  treasurer,  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  one  or  two  assessors,  the  surveyor  of  lands  ana  the  super* 
intendent  of  free  schools,  all  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years;  the 
sheriff  may  not  serve  two  consecutive  full  terms.  In  addition  there 
are  boards  appointed  or  elected  by  various  authorities  and  charged 
with  specific  duties.  They  include  the  local  board  of  health  and  the 
board  of  jury  commissioners.  Each  of  the  magisterbl  districts  (of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  there  must  be  at  least  three  and  not  more 
than  ten  in  each  county)  elects  one  or  two  magistrates  and  con* 
stables,  and  a  board  of  education  of  three  members.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  legislature,  on  the  request  of  any  county,  may 
establish  a  special  form  of  county  government,  and  several  of  the 
larger  and  more  populous  counties  have  special  acts. 

Miscellaneous  Laws. — A  woman's  right  to  hold,  manage  and  acauire 
property  b  not  affected  by  marriage,  except  that  unless  she  lives 
apart  from  her  husband,  she  may  not  mortgage  or  convey  real  estate 
without  his  consent.  A  woman  becomes  of  age  at  twenty-one. 
Rights  of  dower  and  courtesy  both  exist.  When  a  husband  dies 
intestate  leaving  a  widow  and  issue,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  the  life 
use  of  one-thiraof  the  real  estate 'and  to  one*third  of  the  personal 
estate  absolutely.  If  there  is  no  issue  she  takes  the  whole  of  the 
personal  estate,  while  the  real  estate,  subject  to  her  dower,  goM  first 
to  her  husband's  father  and  then  to  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
If  the  wife  dies  intestate  the  husband  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  her 
real  estate  for  life,  and  to  one-third  of  the  personal  estate  if  there  is 
issue;  otherwise  to  the  whole.  Neither  can  by  will  deprive  the  other 
of  the  right  of  dower  or  courtesy  in  the  real  estate  and  of  the  right  to 
one-third  of  the  personal  estate.  Children  may  be  disinherited  with 
or  without  cause.  Any  parent  or  infant  children  of  deceased  parents 
may  set  apart  persona!  estate  not  exceeding  $300  in  value  which  shall 
be  exempt  from  execution.  A  homestead  not  exceeding  $1000 
in  value  may  be  set  apart,  provided  that  it  is  recorded  before  the 
debt  against  which  it  was  claimed  was  contracted.  Marriages 
between  whites  and  negroes,  or  where  either  partv  had  a  wife  or 
husband  living,  or  within  the  pf«hibited  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
or  where  either  was  insane  or  physically  incapable  of  mama^e,  or 
where  the  male  was  under  eighteen  or  the  lemalc  under  sixteen 
may  be  annulled.  No  female  or  male  under  twelve  may  be  employed 
in  mines,  and  no  child  under  twelve  may  be  employed  in  a  factory, 
and  when  school  is  in  session  none  under  fourteen. 

Charities.  &c. — The  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions con^st 
of  the  West  Virginia  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Weston,  the  Second 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Spencer,  three  miners'  hospitals— ^ne  at 
Welch,  one  at  McKendree  and  one  at  Fairmont;  the  West  Virginia 


Allium  for  Incurables  at  Huntington,  Schools  for  the  Detf  and 
Blind  at  Romney.  the  West  Virginia  Penitentiary  at  Moundsvillc, 
the  West  Virginia  Reform  School  at  Grafton  and  the  West  Virginia 
Industrial  Home  for  Ciris  near  Salem.  These  are  all  under 
the  supervidon  of  a  sute  board  of  control  of  three  members. 
appcMnted  by  the  governor,  which  was  created  in  1909.  and  also  hat 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  state  educational  system.  Theiv  is  also 
a  state  humane  society,  which  was  ofganixcd  in  1899  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  children  and  of  the  helpless  aged,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  The  West  Virginia  Colored  Orfrfians'  Home  near 
Huntington  is  not  under  sute  control,  but  has  received  appropria* 
tions  from  the  legislature.  In  IQ08  a  law  was  enacted  for  establishing 
the  West  Virginia  Children's  Home  to  be  under  the  cootrol  of  the 
Humane  Society. 

fi^tua/ton.— Each  magisterial  district  constitutes  a  school  dittrict 
and  there  are  also  a  few  independent  school  districts.  For  each 
school  district  there  is  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  a  preadent 
and  two  commissioners,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  Tour  years,  one 
commissioner  every  two  years.  This  board  is  authorised  to  establidi 
and  alter  sub-distnets.  A  law  enacted  in  1908  requires  that  children 
between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  twenty-four 
weeks  each  year,  provided  the  public  school  in  their  district  is  in  session 
that  length  of  time.  The  county  supervision  of  public  schools  is  vested 
in  a  county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  sute  supervision  is  vested  in  a  sute  superintendent,  who  {selected 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  sute  board  of  education,  consisting  of 
the  state  superintendent  and  five  other  persons  appointed  by  him, 
constitutes  a  state  board  of  examiners  (for  special  primary,  high 
school  and  professional  certificates)  and  prescribes  the  course  of 
study.  There  is  also  a  state  school  book  commission,  consisting  of 
the  sute  superintendent  and  eight  other  members  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  state  mainuins  six  normal  schools  for  whites  (at 
Huntington.  Fairmont,  West  Liberty,  Glenville,  Shepherdstown, 
Athens)  and  two  for  negroes  (at  Institute  and  at  Blueficld).  They 
are  governed  b)r  a  board  of  regents  consisting  of  the  state  super* 
intendent  and  six  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor.  At 
the  head  of  the  educational  system  is  the  West  Virginia  Univeruty 
(1867)  at  Morgantown  (4.0.).  The  principal  institutions  of  higher 
learning  not  under  state  control  are  Bethany  College  (ChrisVian, 
1841),  at  Bethany;  Morris  Harvey  College  (Methodwt  Episcopal, 
Southern,  1888),  at  Barboursville;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Coll^ 
(Methodist  Episcopal.  1890),  at  Buckhannon;  and  Davis  and  ElkiM 
College  (Presbyteruin,  1904),  at  Elkins. 

Finance. — The  state  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  a  general  pro* 
perty  ux,  licence  uxes  levied  on  various  businesses  and  occupations, 
a  collateral  inheriunce  Ux  andu  capitation  tax.  For  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  September  1908  the  receipts  were  $3.38a,i3i*66 
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and  the  disbursements  13,482,3 ly^ot.  West  Virginia's  sHare  ti  the 
Virginia  debt  which  existed  when  West  Virginia  was  set  oflf  from 
Virginia  has  not  yet  been  determined  (see  below,  %  History),  but 
other  than  this  the  sute  has  no  debt,  and  the  contractimi  of  a 
state  debt  other  than  "  to  meet  casual  deficits  in  the  revenue,  to 
redeem  a  previous  liability  of  the  sute.  to  suppress  insurrection, 
repel  invasion  or  defend  the  state  in  time  of  war  "  is  forbidden 
by  the  constitution.  The  indebtedness  of  a  county,  municipality 
or  school  district  is  limited  to  5%  of  the  value  of  iu  taxable 
property^ 

History,— Th9i  part  of  \^rgini&  beyond  Ibe  Alleghany  moun- 
tains was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Indians  before  the  first 
coming  of  the  whites,  and  there  are  many  Indian  mounds,  in- 
dicative of  an  eariy  and  high  cultural  development,  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moundsviile  (g.v.).  The  western  part  of  Vic^inia  was  not 
explored  until  long  after  considerable  settlements  had  been  made 
in  the  east.  In  1671  General  Abram  Wood,  at  the  direction  of 
(jovemor  William  Berkeley  {c.  16x0-1677),  sent  a  party  which 
discovered  Kanawha  Falls,  and  in  1716,  Governor  Alexander 
Spottswood  with  about  thirty  horsemen  made  an  excursion  into 
what  is  now  Pendleton  county.  John  Van  Metre,  an  Indian 
trader,  penetrated  into  the  northern  portion  in  1725,  and  Morgan 
ap  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  built  a  cabin  in  the  present  Berkeley 
county  in  1737.  The  same  year  German  settlers  from  Pea^> 
sylvania  founded  New  Mecklenburg,  the  present  Shepherdstown, 
on  the  Potomac,  and  othefs  soon  followed.  Charles  II.of  England, 
in  1 661 ,  granted  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  the  land  between  Ihe 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Northern  Neck."  The  gtant  finally  came  into  the  possession 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  in  1746  a  stone  was  erected  at  the 
source  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  to  mark  the  western 
limit  of  the  grant.  A  considerable  part  of  this  land  was  surveyed 
by  George  Washington  between  X74S  and  1751.  The  diary  kept 
by  the  young  surveyor  indicates  that  there  were  already  many 
squstters,  laqjely  of  German  origin,  along  the  South  Branch  ol 
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the  Potomac  Christopher  Gist,  a  surveyor  b  the  employ  of  the 
fust  Ohio  Company  (see  Ohio  Company),  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Virginians,  in  275 1-1752  explored  the  country  along  the 
Ohio  river  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  the  company " 
sought  to  have  a  fou^eenth  colony  established  with  the  name 
**  Vandalia."  Many  settlers  crossed  the  mountains  after  1750, 
though  they  were  somewhat  hindered  by  Indi2ui  depredations. 
Probably  no  Indians  lived  within  the  present  limits  of  the  state, 
but  the  region  was  a  common  hunting  ground,  crossed  also 
by  many  war  trails,  and  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 
(1754-63)  the  scattered  settlements  were  almost  destroyed.  In 
1774  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  himself  led  a  force 
over  the  mountains,  and  a  body  of  militia  under  General  Andrew 
Lewis  dealt  the  Shawnee  Indians  under  Cornstalk  a  crushing  blow 
at  Point  Pleasant  {q.v.)  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  and  the 
Ohio  rivers,  but  Indian  attacks  continued  until  after  the  War  of 
Independence.  During  the  war  the  settlers  in  Western  Virginia 
were  generally  active  Whigs  and  many  served  in  the  Continental 
army.  • 

Social  conditions  in  western  Virginia  were  entirely  unlike 
those  existing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  The  population 
was  not  homogeneous,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  immigra- 
tion came  by  way  of  Pennsylvania  and  included  Germans,  the 
Protestant  Scotch-Irish  and  settlers  from  the  states  farther 
north.  During  the  War  of  Independence  the  movement  to  create 
another  state  beyond  the  AUeghanies  was  revived,  and  a  petition 
(1776)  for  the  establishment  of  "  Westsylvania"  was  presented  to 
Congress,  on  the  ground  that  the  mountains  made  an  almost 
impassable  barrier  on  the  east.  The  rugged  nature  of  the  count  ry 
made  slavery  unprofitable,  and  time  only  increased  the  social, 
poh'tical  and  economic  differences  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
state.  The  convention  which  met  in  1829  to  form  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Virginia,  against  the  protest  of  the  counties  beyond 
the  mountains,  required  a  property  qualification  for  suffrage,  and 
gave  the  slave-holding  counties  the  benefit  of  three-fifths  of 
their  slave  population  in  apportioning  the  state's  representation 
in  the  lower  Federal  house.  As  a  result  every  county  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  except  one  voted  to  reject  the  constitution,  which 
was  nevertheless  carried  by  eastern  votes.  Though  the  Virginia 
constitution  of  1850  provided  for  white  manhood  suffrage,  yet  the 
distribution  of  representation  among  the  counties  was  such  as  to 
give  control  to  the  section  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Another  grievance  of  the  West  was  the  large  expenditure  for 
internal  improvements  at  state  expense  in  the  East  compared 
with  the  scanty  proportion  allotted  to  the  West.  For  an  account 
of  the  Virginia  convention  of  x86i,  which  adopted  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  see  Virginia.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  only 
nine  of  the  forty-six  delegates  from  the  present  state  of  West 
Wginia  voted  to  secede.  Almost  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  ordinance  a  mass  meeting  at  Clarksburg  recommended  that 
each  county  in  north-western  Virginia  send  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  meet  in  Wheeling  on  the  13th  of  May  x86x.  When  this 
•*  First  Wheeling  Convention"  met,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
ddegates  from  twenty-five  counties  were  present,  but  soon  there 
was  a  division  of  sentiment.  Some  delegates  favoured  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  new  state,  but  the  more  far-sighted 
members  argued  that  as  the  ordinance  had  not  yet  been  voted 
upon  by  the  people,  and  Virginia  iffzs  still  in  the  Union,  such 
action  would  be  revolutionary,  since  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  state  may  be  divided  without  its  consent. 
Therefore  it  was  voted  that  in  case  the  ordinance  should  be 
adopted  (of  which  there  was  little  doubt)  another  convention 
including  the  members-elect  of  the  legislature  should  meet  at 
Wheeling  on  the  nth  of  June.  At  the  election  (33rd  May  i86x) 
the  ordinance  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority  in  the  state  as  a 
whole,  but  in  the  western  counties  40.000  votes  out  of  44,000 
were  cast  against  it.  The  "  Second  Wheeling  Convention"  met 
according  to  agreement  (iith  June),  and  declared  that,  since  the 
Secession  Convention  had  been  called  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  all  its  acts  were  void,  and  that  aU  who  adhered  to  it  had 
vacated  their  offices.  An  act  for  the  "  reorganization  *'  of  the 
government  was  passed  on  the  xgth  of  June.    The  next  day  1 


Frantis  H.  Pierpont  was  chosen  governor  of.  Viigiiiia,  other 
officers  were  elected  and  the  convention  adjourned.  The 
legislature,  composed  of  the  members  from  the  weston  counties 
who  had  been  elected  on  the  a3rd  of  May  and  some  of  the  hold- 
over senators  who  liad  been  elected  in  1859,  met  at  Wheeling  on 
the  1st  of  July,  filled  the  remainder  of  the  state  offices,  organised 
a  state  government  and  elected  two  United  States  senators  who 
were  recognized  at  Washington.  There  were,  therefore,  two 
state  governments  in  Virginia,  one  owning  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  one  to  the  Confederacy.  The  Convention, 
which  had  taken  a  recess  imtil  the  6th  of  August,  then  re- 
assembled and  (August  ac)  adopted  an  ordinance  providing  for 
a  popular  vote  on  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  and  for  a  con- 
vention to  frame  a  constitution  if  the  vote  should  be  favourable. 
At  the  election  (October  34,  x86i)  18,489  votes  were  cast  for  the 
new  state  and  only  781  against.  The  convention  met  on  the 
26th  of  November  1861,  and  finished  its  work  on  the  x8th  of 
February  1862,  and  the  instnmient  was  ratified  by  the  people 
(i8.i6a  for  and  514  against)  on  the  xith  of  April  x86a.  Next  the 
legislature  of  the  "  Reorganized  "  government  on  the  X3th  of  May 
gave  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  new  state.  Application 
for  admission  to  the  Union  was  now  made  to  Congress,  and  on  the 
31st  of  December  1862  an  enabling  act  was  approved  by  President 
Lincoln  admitting  the  state  on  the  condition  that  a  provision  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Convention  was  reconvened  on  the  12th  of  February  1863, 
and  the  demand  of  Congress  was  met.  The  revised  instrument 
was  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  26th  of  March  1863,  and  on  the 
aoth  of  April  1863  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
admitting  the  state  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  (June  20,  1863). 
Meanwhile  officers  for  the  new  state  were  chosen,  and  Glovemor 
Pierpont  removed  his  ci^ital  to  Alexandria  where  he  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  the  counties  of  Virginia  within  the  Federal 
lines.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  formation 
of  the  new  state  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  manner.  Berkeley  and  Jefferson 
counties  lying  on  the  Potomac  cast  of  the  mountains,  in  1863, 
with  the  consent  of  the  "  Reorganized  "  government  of  Virginia 
voted  in  favour  of  annexation  to  West  Virginia.  Many  voters 
absent  in  the  Confederate  army  when  the  vote  was  taken  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  transfer  on  their  return.  The  Virginia 
legislature  repealed  the  act  of  cession  and  in  x866  brought  suit 
against  West  Virginia  asking  the  court  to  declare  the  counties 
a  part  of  Virginia.  Meanwhile  Congress  on  the  xoth  of  March 
1866  passed  a  joint  resolution  recognizing  the  transfer.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  1871  decided  in  favour  of  West  Virginia,  and 
there  has  been  no  further  question.  During  the  Civil  War  West 
Virginia  suffered  comparatively  little.  McClellan*s  forces  gained 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  the  summer  of 
x86i,  and  Union  control  was  never  seriously  threatened,  in  spite 
of  Lee>  attempt  in  the  same  year.  In  1863  General  John  D. 
Imboden,  with  5000  Confederates,  overran  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  state.  Bands  of  guerrillas  burned  and  plundered  in  some 
sections,  and  were  not  entirely  suppressed  until  after  the  war 
was  ended.  The  state  furnished  about  36,000  soldiers  to  the 
Federal  armies  and  somewhat  less  than  10,000  to  the  Confederate. 
The  absence  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  sympathizers  helps 
to  explain  the  small  vote  against  the  formation  of  the  new  state. 
During  the  war  and  for  years  afterwards  partisan  feeling  ran  high. 
The  property  of  Confederates  might  be  confiscated,  and  in  1866 
a  constitutional  amendment  disfranchising  all  .who  had  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confederacy  was  adopted.  The  addition 
of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  caused  a  reaction,  the  Democratic  party  secured 
control  in  1870,  and  in  1871  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
x866  was  abrogated.  The  first  steps  toward  this  change  had 
been  taken,  however,  by  the  Republicans  in  1870.  In  1873  an 
entirely  new  constitution  was  adopted  (August  22), 

Though  the  first  constitution  provided  for  the  assumption  of  • 
part  of  the  Virginia  debt,  negotiations  opened  by  Virginia  in 
1S70  were  fruitless,  and  in  1871  that  state  funded  two-thirds  of 
the  debt  and  arbitrarily  assigned  the  remainder  toWest  Viiginia. 
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WESTVAHD  HO.  a  amall  sca^de  villaRC  in  the  Bamslaple 

parliamenlary  division  of  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  eaitof 
BamsiaplE  Bay,  ij  m.  N.W.  of  Bideford,  on  the  Bideford, 
Appledon  &  Wolwud  Ho  railway.  Of  modem  iroinh,  it 
Uks  iU  name  from  a  famoui  novel  by  Charla  KiagsJcy.    Many 
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VETHEIUFIKLD,  a  towmhipol  Harlfoid  county,  Conncclicut. 
U.S.A.,  on  Ike  Cooneclicut  liver,  adi<Hning  on  the  N.  ibe  city  of 
Haillord, of  wbidi  il  ii a  nsidcnliai  suburb.  Fop.  (i8«o)i)ji: 
(1000)  i6j;  Uig  foreign-bom);  (1910)  J148.  Area,  about  11 
sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  Ii  Hanlord 
railvay  and  by  dcctric  Unci  lo  Hartford.  Among  its  old  buildings 
arc  the  bouse  in  whkb  in  ijSi  GeorgE  Washington  and  Count 
Rocbambean  met  to  plan  the  Vorktoitn  campaign;  the  Vim 
Church  of  CbrisC  (Congregational),  erected  io  1761  and  re- 
modelled in  iSjg  and  18S1;  and  the  old  academy  building,  whicb 
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3d  of  Hadley, 

*  D'cHsvlM  [New  York. 

[H  (also  WEmiziN),  JORAKM  JAKOB  (160J-11J4), 
New  Testament  critic,  was  born  at  Basel  on  the  jlh  of  March 
i6gj.  Among  his  tutors  In  theology  was  Samuel  Werenfels 
(1657-1740),  an  influential  anticipator  of  modem  scientific 
eiegejs.  Whilestillasiudent  hebeganlodirecl  hisstlention  to 
the  special  pursuit  of  his  life — the  teit  of  tbe  Ci  --k  Nen 


:ve,  Jghi 


I  Welstein,  who  w 


.  the  u 


librarian,  gave  hini  pctmissioa 
principal  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  Ibe  libtaty,  and  he 
coined  the  various  readings  vrhith  Ibey  contained  inio  hb  co|>y 
of  Gerard  of  Masliichl's  edition  of  the  Creek  teiU  lo  1711 
in  his  public  eiaminalioo  he  defended  a  disseitition  eotitled 
Di  tariii  JViR   TiMnuHii  laiiimiliui,   and   (ought   to   sboii 


n   the    a 


of  the  Bible.  Welstein  paid  grca 
and  Talmudic  Hebrew.  In  the  spring  of  1714  lie  undertook 
a  learned  tour,  which  led  him  to  Paris  and  England,  tbe  great 
object  of  his  inquiry  everywhere  being  manuscripts  ol  the  New 
Tetlament.  In  1716  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Bcntlcy  at  Cambridge,  who  took  great  interest  in  his  work. 
The  gicat  scholar  induced  him  to  return  10  Paris  to  collate 
careluUy  the  Codtx  Efkrtfmi,  Bentley  having  then  in  vie*  a 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  July  1717  Welstein 
relumed  to  take  the  office  of  a  curate  st  large  (iftacnwfmauiiii) 
at  Basel,  a  post  vhich  he  beld  for  three  years,  at  the  eipitalion 
of  which  he  exchanged  it  10  become  his  fitbet'a  colleague  and 
successor  in  the  parish  of  Si  Leonard's.  Al  the  lame  limt 
he  pursued  hii  favourite  study,  and  gave  private  lectures  og 
New  Testament  eiegesit.  It  was  then  that  he  decided  to  prepait 
a  critical  edition  of  tbe  Creek  New  Testament.  He  had  in  Ihr 
meantime  broken  with  Benlley,  wfaoK  famous  Pitptiaii  ippnnd 
in  ijn.  His  earlier  teachers,  however,  J.  C.  Iscljn  and  J.  L. 
Fcey,  who  were  engaged  upon  work  similar  to  his  own,  became  s« 
unfriendly  towards  htm  that  after  a  time  he  was  forbidden  any 
further  use  of  the  manusciiptt  in  the  library.  Then  a  rumour 
got  abroad  that  his  projecled  teit  would  lake  the  Socinian  side 
in  the  case  of  such  passages  at  I  Tioioihy  iii.  16;  and  in  othei 
ways  (i.g.   by   regaiding  Jesus's  Icmptalioo  as  a  subicciiic 


e,bye. 


:  of  the  t 


si  way) 


the  charge  of  proiecling  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Tesument 
savouring  of  Arian  and  Socinian  views  was  formally  laid  against 
him.  Tbe  end  of  the  long  and  unedifying  trial  was  his  diuniso^ 
on  the  13th  of  May  iijo,  from  his  Df!f!U  of  curate  of  St  Lconajd'a. 
He  then  removed  from  Basel  to  AmslEidam.  where  a  relaliv^ 

publishing  business,  from  whose  office  ciccUent  cdiiions  of  the 
classics  were  issued,  and  also  Gerard  of  Macstrichl't  edtlion  ol  ihc 
Greek  Testament.  Welstein  had  begun  lo  prinl  in  this  othti 
an  edition  ol  the  Creek  Testament,  which  was  suddenly  flopped 
for  some  unknown  reason.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Amsterdam 
he  published  anonymously  the  PruUtomaui  ai  Nafi  TataMnUi 
Cracci  tdiiioivm,  which  he  had  proposed  should  accompany  his 
Greek  Tcstamcnl.  and  which  was  republished  by  him,  with 
additions,  as  part  of  his  great  work,  ijs'-  The  neal  year  CiJJl) 
the  Remonstrants  ofTered  hitn  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  ihu 
college  at  Amsterdam,  vacated  by  tbe  itlocss  of  Jean  Ic  Cleic 
on  condition  that  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion  af 
heresy.  He  thereupon  returned  to  Basel,  and  pnxvrcd  ■ 
reversal  (March  11,  17}])  of  the  previous  decision,  and  R- 
admisuon  10  all  his  clerical  ofTiccs.  But.  on  his  becoming  a 
candidate  lor  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Basel,  hii  orthodoi  spfXtecoll 
procured  his  defeat  and  his  reiicemtnt  to  Anuterdun.     Al 
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kngth,  after  much  painlul  ooDtcntion,  he  was  allowed  to  iastnict 
tlie  Kemoostiant  atude&ts  in  phitoaophy  and  Uebnew  on  certain 
somewhat  humiliating  conditions  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
oontinoed  professor  in  the  Remoostiant  college,  dedinmg  m 
174s  the  Greek  chair  at  Basel.  In  1746  he  once  more  visited 
Enj^d,  and  collated  Syiiac  MSS,  for  his  great  work.  At  hut 
this  appeared  in  1751-17521  in  two  fofao  volumes,  under  the 
title  N^wm  TeUametUum  CfMeum  tdtHoms  ncepiae  cum 
kcUonHnu  wianiilms  codtettm  MSS.,  &&  He  did  not  venture 
to  put  new  readings  in  the  body  of  his  page,  but  consigned  those 
of  them  which  he  recommended  to  a  place  between  the  kxtus 
rtetpius  and  the  full  list  of  various  readings.  Beneath  the  latter 
he  gave  a  commentary,  consisting  prinapally  of  a  mass  of 
valuable  illustrations  and  parallels  drawn  from  classical  and 
rabbinical  literature,  which  haa  formed  a  st<»ehouse  for  all 
later  commentators.  In  his  ProUgomena  he  gave  an  admirable 
methodical  account  of  the  MSS.,  the  versions  and  the  readings 
of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  troubled  story  of  the  difficulties 
unlth  which  he  had  had  to  contend  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
of  his  life.  He  was  the  first  to  designate  uncuU  manuscripts 
by  Roman  capitals,  and  cursive  manuscripts  by  Arabic  figures. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  completion  of  this  work.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  on  the  33rd  of  March  1754. 

Wetstcin's  New  Testament  has  never  been  repablished  entire. 
The  London  printer,  William  Bowyer.  published,  in  1763,  a  text  in 
which  he  introduced  the  readings  recommended  by  Wetstdn,  J.  G. 
Semler  repubUshed  the  ProUgomtntk  and  appendix  (1764),  A. 
Lotae  commenced  a  new  edition  of  the  work,  but  the  ProlfgonUHa 
only  aopcared  (Rotterdam.  1831).  and  this  "castigated."  It  b 
gencrafly  allowed  that  Wctstem  rendered  mvaluable  lervice  to 
textual  criticism  by  his  collection  of  various  readings  and  bis 
methodical  account  of  the  MSS.  and  other  sources^  and  that  his 
work  was  rendered  less  valuable  through  his  prejudice  ajrainst  the 
Latin  version  and  the  principle  of  grouping  MSS.  in  famiUes  which 
had  been  recommended  by  Richard  Bentley  and  J  A.  Bengcl . 

See  Wetstein's  account  of  his  labours  and  trials  in  his  N09.  Test, 
i.;  articles  in  C  F  Illgen's  Ztsckr  fUr  huUfr  Thecl.  by  C  R  Hagen- 
bach  (1839),  by  L.  r  Van  Rhyn  in  1843  and  again  by  Heinrich 
Bflttger  in  1870;  S.  P  Tregclics.  Aaount  of  the  Fnnied  Text  of  the 
New  Testament;  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener's  Introdudum  to  the  Cnttcum 
of  tke  New  Testament;  W,  Gass.  ProtestanHsche  Dogmahk,  voL  iii.; 
the  art.  in  Herzog's  RMtencyUopOdie  and  in  the  AUgemnne  deutscke 
Biograf^, 

'  WKITIII,  the  name  of  a  famOy  from  which  several  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Europe  have  sprung,  derived  from  a  castle  which 
stood  near  the  small  town  of  that  name  on  the  Saale.  Attempts 
to  trace  the  descent  to  the  Saion  chief  Widukind  or  Wittekind, 
who  died  about  807,  or  to  Burchard,  margrave  of  Thuringia 
(d.  908),  have  failed,  and  the  earliest  known  ancestor  is  one 
Dietrich,  who  was  count  of  Hassegau  or  Hosgau,  a  district  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  Dietrich  was  killed  in  98a  fighting 
the  Hungarians,  and  his  sons  Dedo  L  (d.  1009)  and  Frederick 
(d.lox7)  received  lands  taken  from  the  Wends,  including  the 
ooonty  or  Gam  of  Wettin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale.  Dedo's 
son  Dietrich  IL  inherited  these  lands,  distinguished  himself 
in  warfare  against  the  P<4es,  and  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Ekkard  I.,  margrave  of  Meissen.  Their  son  Dedo  II  obtained 
the  Saxon  east  mark  and  lower  Lusatia  on  the  death  of  his 
upde  Ekkard  U.,  margrave  of  Meissen,  in  1046,  but  in  1069 
he  quanelled  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  was  compelled 
to  surrender  his  possessions.  He  died  in  107  5,  and  his  lands  were 
granted  to  hb  son  Henry  I.,  who  in  1089  ^"'as  invested  with  the 
muk  of  Mensen.  In  1x03  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Thimo  (d.  X104),  who  buUt  a  castle  at  Wettin,  and  was  called 
by  this  name.  Henry  II.,  ion  of  Henry  I.,  followed,  but  died 
childless  in  11 23;  his  cousin,  Conrad  I.,  son  of  Thimo,  claimed 
Meissen,  of  whidi  he  secured  possession  in  1130,  and  in  1x35 
the  emperor  Lothair  n.  added  lower  Lusatia  to  his  possessions. 
Abdicating  in  1x56,  Conrad's  lands  were  divided  betwc«i  his 
five  sons,  when  the  county  of  Wettin  fell  to  his  fourth  son  Henry, 
whose  family  died  out  in  13x7.  Wettin  then  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  Conrad's  youngest  son  Frederick,  and  in  1988 
the  county,  town  and  castle  of  Wettin  were  sold  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg.  They  were  retained  by  the  archbidiop 
until  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  when  they  passed  to  the 


elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  afterwards  became  incorporated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

C6nrad  I.  and  hb  successors  had  added  Urgely  to  their  poa>* 
sessioos,  until  under  Henry  I.,  the  Illustrious,  margrave  of 
Meissen,  the  lands  of  the  Wettins  stretched  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Werra,  and  from  the  Erzgebuge  to  the  Harz  mountains.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  family  is  mergecTin  that  of  Meissen, 
Saxony  and  the  four  Saxon  dukedoms.  In  June  X8S9  the  800th  * 
anniversary  of  the  rule  of  the  Wettins  in  Meissen  and  Saxony 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour  at  Dresden. 

See  G.  E.  Hofmcister.  Das  Haus  Wettin  (Leipzig.  1889);  C.  W. 
BOt tiger.  Ceschukte  des  Kurstaates  und  Kontgreuhs  Sachsen  (Gotha, 
1867-1873).  O.  Posse,  Die  iiarkgrafen  von  Metssen  und  das  Haus 
WeUtn  (Leipzig.  1881),  K.  Wenck,  Die  Wethner  tm  i4ten  Jakrhundert 
(Leipzig.  1877),  Kilmmel,  Festschrift  wur  Soojaknsfn  Jubelfeter  des 
llauses  WeUtn  (Leipzig.  1889),  andH.  B.  Me>'cr,  Nof-  und  Zentral- 
verwaUung  der  tVettiner  (Leipzig,  1902). 

WETZLAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provmce,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dill  and 
Lahn,  64  m.  N.E.  of  (Zoblcnz  by  the  railway  to  Gicssen.  Pop. 
(1905)  12,276.  The  most  con^cuous  building  is  the  cathedral, 
dating  in  part  from  the  x  ith,  in  part  from  the  X4th-i6th  centuries. 
The  municipal  archives  contain  interesting  documents  of  the 
whilom  imperial  chamber  (see  infra).  The  town  preserves 
associations  of  Goethe,  who  wrote  Die  Leiden  desjungen  Wertken 
after  living  here  in  1772  as  a  legal  official,  and  of  Chariotte  BufF, 
the  Lotte  of  Werther,  Overlooking  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
medieval  castle  of  Kalsmunt.  There  are  iron  mines  and  foundries 
and  optical  instrument  factories.  Wetzlar  was  originally  a 
royal  demesne,  and  in  the  12  th  century  became  a  free  imperial 
town.  It  had  grown  in  importance  when,  in  1693,  the  imperial 
chamber  {Reiciiskammergericht)  was  removed  hither  from  Spires. 
The  town  lost  its  independence  in  1803,  and  passed  to  the  prince* 
primate  Dalberg.  Three  years  later  (x8o6),  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire,  the  imperial  chamber  ceased  to  exist.  The  French 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  under  the 
archduke  Charles,  xsth  June  1796. 

WEXFORD*  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Ldnster, 
bounded  N.  by  Wicklow,  E.  and  S.  by  St  Geoxge's  Channel, 
and  W.  by  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and  Carlow.  The  area  is 
576*757  acres  or  about  902  sq.  m.  The  coast-line  does  not 
present  any  striking  features,  and  owing  to  the  number  of 
sandbanks  navigation  is  dangerous  near  the  shore.  The  only 
inlet  of  importance  on  the  east  coast  and  the  only  safe  harbour 
is  Wexford  Harbour,  which,  owing  to  a  bar,  is  not  accessible  to 
large  vessels  at  ebb-tide.  The  artificial  iuirixMir  of  Rosslare, 
outside  Wexford  Harbour  to  the  south,  was  therefore  opened  in 
1906.  On  the  south  coast  the  great  inlet  of  Waterford  Harbour 
separates  the  county  from  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  and  among 
several  inlets  Bannow  Bay  is  the  largest.  Several  islets  adjoin 
the  coast.  South  from  Crossfamogue  Point  are  the  Saltee 
Islands,  and  Coningmore  and  Comngbeg,  beyond  the  Utter 
of  which  is  the  Saltee  lightship.  South-east  from  Greewxe 
Point  is  the  Tuskar  Rock. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  diiefly  a  seiiea  of  verdant  low 
hills,  except  towards  the  northern  and  western  boundaries.  An 
elevated  ridge  on  the  north-western  boundary  forms  the  terroina- 
tion  of  the  granitic  range  in  Wicklow,  and  in  Cro^ian  Kinahela, 
on  the  borders  of  Wicklow,  rises  to  a  height  of  1985  ft.  On  the 
western  border,  another  range,  situated  chiefly  in  Carlow, 
extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Slaney  at  Newtownbarry  to  the 
omfluence  of  the  Bairow  with  the  Nore  at  New  Ross,  and 
reaches  2409  ft.  in  Bladcstairs  Moimtain,  and  26x0  ft.  in  Mount 
Leinster  on  the  border  of  Ca  C^arlow.  In  the  southern  district, 
a  hiUy  region,  reaching  in  Forth  Mountain  a  hei^t  of  725  ft., 
forms  with  Wocford  Harbour  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  a  peninsula  of  flat  and  fertile  land. 
The  river  Slaney  enters  the  county  at  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity, and  flows  south-east  to  Wexford  Harbour.  Its  chief 
tributaiy  is  the  Bann,  which  flows  south-westwards  from  the 
borders  of  Wicklow.  The  Barrow  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  county  from  the  Bladcstairs  range  of  nunintains  till  iu 
oohfluenoe  with  the  Snir  at  Waterford  Harbour. 
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The  main  line  of  cbe  Dublin  &  Sauth-Eailccii 
county  from  N.E.,  ind  nini  to  Wnfoid  by  Ha 
with  a  bnnch  W.  to  Nn  Rou.  [mm  Macmbie  Jonciuin.  •.on- 
oectimvTthihiBlJEWat  Palace  Eut^  a  braoch  of  the  Great  Southern 
&  Wcnem  JDuu  the  Kilkenny  &  ICildaie  Une  at  BagtnalKowa. 
county  CarloA.  Thia  company  alio  avni  the  line  from  Roulare 
harbour  to  Wetford  and  acrou  tbe  toulhem  part  of  the  county  to 
Watcrfonl.  There  i>  water  conmunication  for  birgs  by  the  Sliney 
to  Ennjieorthy;  by  the  Barrow  for  laiver  vcbcU  to  New  Rov,  and 
by  tbia  river  and  the  Grajid  Canal  [or  Dar^a  to  Dublin. 

PopuiiUuit  and  Adiiumslratim.—TiK  population  decreases 
(111^3  in  1891;  104,10*  in  ifloi),  ■ 
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out  91%  aie  Rotnan  Catbolici, 
d  popuIatioD.  The  principal  towns 
,  .  .  S),  Mew  Ross  (S&47).  Enniscortby 
(545S)  and  Corey  (3178).  Newtownbany,  finely  siluated  on 
the  StaBcy  bcbw  the  mitUen  of  Mount  Leinster,  is  a  lesser 
market  (tnin.  To  the  Irish  pariiameni,  until  the  Union  of  1800, 
tliecounlyretuniedtwonienibera,  and  the  boroughs  of  Bannow, 
Qonnunei,  Ennucorthy,  Fetbaid,  Gorey,  New  Ros,  Taghmon 
and  Weiford  two  each.     By  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1HS5 

divided  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  Noitkimd  South,  each 
returning  one  member,  the  borough  of  Wexford^  which  formerly 
returned  one  member,  and  the  portion  of  the  borough  of  New 
Rossinthinibecouaty,beingmergedin theSouthDivisioo,  Tbe 
caunlyisdividedmlDIcnbaronies.  ItisinlbcPrDtestlnldiocew 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Ferns,  and 
Kildsre  and  Leighlin.  Assizes  are  held  at  Woford,  and  quarter 
■eitiona  at  EmuscoTthy,  Gorey,  New  Ross  and  Weiford. 

Hiilory  aitd  Anii^iiiUs. — The  DOItbem  portion  of  Wexford 
was  included  in  Hy  Kimuiagli,  the  peculiar  territory  of  the 
Macmomnghs,  overlords  of  Leinster,  who  bad  their  chief 
tcsidence  at  Ferns.  Dermod  UacmorTough,  hiving  been  de- 
posed from  the  kingdom  of  Ldnsler,  asked  help  of  Henry  II., 
king  Of  England,  who  authorized  him  to  nise  forca  in  England 
for  tbv  nstettion  of  his  claim.  He  seemed  tbe  aid  of  Strongbov 
by  promising  him  tlie  hand  of  Eva,  and  in  addition  obtained 
Bustance  from  Robert  Filiatepben  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald  of 
Wales.  Onlbeiitof»layii69  ritatephcn  landed  at  Ba«Enban 
on  the  south  side  of  Fetbanl,  and  after  four  days'  siege  captured 
tbe  town  of  Weiford  from  iu  Danish  inhabituiU.  After  this 
Dermod  gnmled  the  lenitoiy  of  Weiford  lo  Fitatephen  and 
Fltlgerald  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  Uacmorrough  having  died 
b  1171,  Strongbow  bocaioe  lord  of  Leinsler,  At  hnl  Henry  II. 
leuined  Weifoid  in  bis  own  posseuioo,  but  in  ii74  he  com- 
mitted it  to  Strongbow.  Tbe  barony  of  Forth  is  abnost  1 
pwpled  by  the 


English  eipeditioni.     Weifaid  wu  one  of  tlie  twelve  comlki 

uto  which  the  conquered  territory  in  Ireland  is  generally  slated 
to  have  been  divided  by  King  John,  and  formed  part  of  ll^ 
possessions  oi  William  Miisfail,  «rl  of  Fenbiuke,  wbo  had 
named  Slrongbow's  daughter  Through  (he  female  line  it 
nllimately  passed  to  John  Tulbot,  estl  of  Shmwsbury,  who  in 
1446  was  made  earl  of  Waterford  and  baron  of  Dungannin.  In 
1474  George  Talbot  was  scoeacbal  of  the  liberty  of  V      '     ' 
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n  of  1641 ! 


and  durmg  the  Cromwellian  campaign  the  town  of  Weifoid 
WIS  earned  by  storm  on  the  gth  of  October  r649,  and  I  week 
later  the  garrison  at  New  Roai  sunendcred— a  "  seasonable 
mercy,"  accottling  to  Cromwell,  as  giving  bun  in  "  opportunity 
towards  Munsler."  Wexford  was  the  chief  Ktt  of  the  tebelliOD  . 
of  1798,  the  leaders  there  being  the  priesU. 
Evidences  of  the  Daniib  occupati 

monks  by  Hervey  de  MaMmoiTn^,  g 
abbey,  founded  in  l»o  by  Wlllun 
and  pCDplcd  by  monks  tmn  Tiniem  1 
abbey  of  St  Sepulchre.  Wexford,  lour 
by  Ihe  Roches,  lords  of  FemiDy  \   Fei 


in  Chiries 


the  abbey  of  New 
divuulled  by  tb* 

."bi-^i^'sca 

port,  market  io^ta  and  municipal  borough, 
ind  tbe  county  (own  of  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland,  finely  silualed 
in  the  south  side  ol  the  Slaney,  where  it  dischaiges  into  Weilocd 
iarbour,  on  Ihe  Dublin  &  Soutb-Easten)  railway,  gi{  m.  S. 
If  Dublin.  Fop.  (1901)  ir,i6S.  Weiford  Harbour,  forrhed  by 
he  estuary  of  the  SLincy,  is  about  j  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  about 
1  from  E.  to  W,  There  are  quays  extending  neatly  900  yds., 
ind  tbe  harbour  affords  good^accommoda  ^ 
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Wexford,  the  fir  '  ' 
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artificial  harbour  was  therclorB  opened  it  Rosslare  in  1906, 
ouLiide  the  southern  pan  of  the  promontory  closing  in  tbe 
harbour,  and  this  is  connected  with  Wexford  by  i  railway 
(31  m.)  onucd  by  tbe  Great  Southern  It  Western  Company, 
arid  is  served  by  the  passenger  steamers  of  the  Great  Western 
railway  of  England  from  Fishguard.  The  town  of  Wexford 
consists,  for  tbe  most  part,  of  extremely  narrow  slrcets,  cl 
piclurcsrgue  appearance,  but  inconvenient  to  tralBc.  Some 
remains  exist  of  the  old  w«lb  and  flanking  towera.  The  Pro- 
testant church,  near  the  ruiniof  the  andent  abbey  of  Si  Sepukhre 
or  Sclsker,  is  said  id  occupy  the  spot  where  the  treaty  was 
signed  between  tlie  Irish  and  the  En^ish  tnvaden  in  1 169.  The 
prindpol  modem  buildings  are  the  town-ball,  court-boine, 
barracks,  occupying  the  site  oi  the  andent  castle,  St  Peter's 
College  for  the  education  of  Catholic  deigy,  with  ■  sltiking 
chapel  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  and  a  number  of  convtnli.  At  Canick, 
a  m.  W.,  the  Anglo-Normans  erected  tJieir  first  cajlle,  sod 
tqiposile  this,  acms  the  river,  is  a  modem  round  tower  com- 
-bemoniing  the  men  of  Wexford  wbo  died  in  the  Crimean  Wir. 
rhe  prindpal  exports  are  agricultunl  produce,  live  stodc  and 
irhisky.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and  also  tuning,  malting, 
irewing,  imn-founduig,  disdlling  and  the  manalactim  ol 
irtifidal  manure,  flour,  agricultural  implementa,  and  npt  Ind 
twine.  Wexford  is  tlie  headquarters  of  aalmon  and  seA  fisbery 
''  '  '  '  .  Under  the  Local  Government  (Ireland]  Act  189S 
IS  its  mayoi 
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By  JuBct  L  it  mt  in  x6o8  mule  a  f lee  Imoa^  cacponte,  hf 
the  title  of  "  the  town  and  fxte  borough  cofporate  of  WofonL" 
It  retwned  two  meokben  to  parliament  from  1374  tUl  the  Union» 
when  they  were  lediwed  to  one.  In  1885  it  was  included  in  the 
touth  dhdiion  of  the  oeonty. 

WBYBBIDOB,  an  urban  district  hi  the  Cfaertaey  pariiaiiientaiy 
divisioa  of  Sumy,  England;  ip  m.  W.S.W  from  London  1^ 
tlie  London  k  Soutb-WesCen  railway.  Pop.  (tqox)  $3*9*  It 
hes  in  the  flat  valley  of  the  livcr  Wey,  x  m.  above  its  junction 
with  the  tliamcs.  The  rivet  li  locked  up  to  Godahning,  and 
navigation  is  ssststed  by  cuts.  Weybridge  hsa  grown  in  modern 
times  out  of  a  village  into  a  icsidcntial  town.  Hie  church  of 
St  James  is  modem  but  contains  numerous  andent  memorials, 
and  one  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey  for  the  duchess  of  York  (d.  1820), 
daughter  of  Frederick  WOliam  II.  of  Prussia,  to  whose  meoiory 
there  is  also  a  column  on  Weybridge  Green.  Th»  summit  of 
this  column  is  that  which  formeriy  st«>d  at  Seven  Dials,  London. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  St  Charles  Borromco  was  the 
barial^place  ol  Louis  Philippe,  ex-king  of  the  French  (d.  1850), 
who  resided  at  Claremont  in  the  netgfaboqiing  parish  of  Eifaer,  his 
queen  and  other  membets  ol  bis  family,  but  their  bodies  were 
subsequently  removed  to  Dieux  in  Normandy.  To  the  east 
of  Weybridge  lies  Henry  VHL's  park  of  Oatlands  (see  Walton- 
oif-THAM£8).  In  1907  the  Brooklands  radng  track  for  motor* 
cars  was  opened  near  Weybridge.  It  has  a  circuit  of  sH  °)* 
found  the  inner  edge,  and  including  the  straight  finishing  ti&ck 
£13}  m.  in  total  length,  its  mixinrmm  width  ii  zoo  ft.,  andatthe 
curves  it  is  banked  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  28  ft.  8  in. 

WBTDBN.  ROOIBR  VAN  DBR  [on^nally  Rocex  de  la 
Fastuke]*  {c.  1400-1464),  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  in  Toumai, 
snd  there  apprenticed  in  1427  to  Robert  Campln  He  becamfe 
a  gild  master  in  143a  and  in  1435  removed  to  Brussels,  where 
be  was  diortly  after  appointed  town  psinter  His  four  historical 
works  in  the  HAtel  de  Ville  have  penshed,  but  three  tapestries 
in  the  Bem  museum  are  traditionally  based  on  their  designs. 
In  1449  Rogier  went  to  Italy,  visiting  Rome,  Ferrara  (where 
he  painted  two  pictures  for  Lionel  d'Este),  Milan  and  probably 
Florence.  On  returning  (1450)  he  executed  for  Pierre  Bladelin 
the  "  Magi "  triptych,  now  in  the  Berbn  Gallery,  and  (1435)  an 
altarpiece  for  the  abbot  of  Cambrai,  which  has  been  identified  with 
a  triptych  in  the  Prado  GsUery  representing  the  "  Cmcifizkm," 
**  Expukion  from  Paradise  "  and  '*  Last  Judgment."  Van  der 
Weyden's  style,  which  was  in  no  way  modified  by  his  Itob'an 
journey,  is  somewhat  dry  and  severe  as  compared  with  the  painting 
of  the  Van  Eycks,  whose  pupil  Vasan  erroneously  supposed  him  to 
be;  his  colour  is  less  rich  than  theirs,  his  brush-work  more 
laboured,  and  he  entirely  lacks  their  sense  of  atmosphere.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cared  more  for  dramatic  expression,  particularly 
of  a  tragic  kind,  and  his  pictures  have  a  deeply  religious  inten- 
tion. Comparatively  few  works  are  attributed  with  certainty  to 
this  painter,  chief  among  such  are  two  altarpieces  at  Berlin, 
besides  that  mentioned  above,  **The  Joys  and  Sorrows  of 
Mary,"  and  '*  Life  of  St  John  the  Baptist,*'  a  **  Depositfen  " 
and  "Crucifixion"  hi  the  Escorial,  the  Prado  triptych, 
another  {**  Annunciation,"  "  Adoration  "  and  "  Presentation  ") 
at  Munich i  a  "  Madonna  "  and  a  "  St  John  the  Baptist "  at 
Frankfort.  The  "  Seven  Sacraments  "  altarpiece  at  Antwerp 
is  almost  certainly  his,  likewise  the  "  Deposition  "  in  the  TJffizi, 
the  triptych  of  the  Beaune  hospital,  and  the  *' Seven  Sorrows" 
at  Brussels.  Two  pictures  of  St  Luke  painting  the  Virgm,  at 
Brussels  and  St  Petersburg  respectively,  are  attributed  to  hixn. 
None  of  these  is  signed  or  dated.  Van  der  Weyden  attracted 
many  foreigners,  notably  Martm  Schongauer,  to  his  studio,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  mam  influences  in  the  northern  art  of  the 
xsth  century.  He  died  at  Brussds  in  1464.  His  descendant, 
RoGiEK  VAN  DES  Weydcn  the  younger,  is  known  to  have 
entered  the  Antwerp  gild  in  1528,  but  no  work  of  his  fias  yet 
been  satisfactorily  authenticated. 

See  Hasse,  Roger  van  der  Weyien  wni  Rotn  van  BrUggi  (Stress- 
burg.  1903). 

'  He  has  sometimes  been  wrongly  identified  with  a  painter  called 
Roger  of  Bruges  or  Ruggiero  da  Bruggia. 


WSrUB  Y  NIOOIiAU.  VAISRIAMOt  Marquos  of  Tenerile 
(1839-  ),  Spanish  soldier,  was  bom  at  Palma  de  Majorca. 
His  family  were  oiiginally  PtusHans,  and  served  in  the  Spanish 
army  for  several  generationa.  He  entered  at  sixteen  the  miUtaiy 
coU^  of  infsntry  at  Toledo,  and,  when  he  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  passed  into  the  staff  ooUege,  from  which  he  came 
out  as  the  head  of  his  dass.  Two  yean  afterwards  be  became 
captain,  and  was  sent  to  Cuba  at  Us  own  request  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  expedition  to  Santo  Domingo  in  many 
fights,  and  espedally  in  a  daring  reconnaissance  with  few  men 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  lines,  lor  which  he  got  the  cross 
with  laurels  of  San  Fernando.  From  1868  to  1873  he  served 
also  brilliantly  against  the  Cuban  rebeb,  and  commanded  a 
corps  of  volunteers  spedalty  nised  for  hUa  in  Havana.  He 
returned  to  Spain  in  1873  as  brigadier-general,  and  took  an 
active  part  against  the  Cailists  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula  in  1875  and  1876,  for  which  he  was  nused  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  division.  Then  he  was  elected  senator  and  given 
the  title  of  marquess  of  Tenerif  e.  He  held  the  post  of  captain- 
general  in  the  Canary  Isles  froni  1878  to  1883,  and  in  the  Balearic 
Isles  afterwards.  In  1888  he  was  sent  out  as  captain-general 
to  the  Pfaiiippines,  where  he  dealt  very  sternly  with  the  native 
rebeb  of  the  Carolines,  of  Mindanao  and  other  provinces.  On 
his  return  to  Spain  in  1892  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
first  of  the  6th  Army  Corps  in  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Navarre, 
where  he  soon  queUed  agitations,  azul  then  as  captaia-gential 
at  Barcelona,  where  he  remained  until  January  1896.  In 
Catalonia,  with  a  state  of  siege,  he  made  himself  the  terror  of 
the  anarchists  and  socialists.  After  Marshal  Campos  had  failed 
to  pacify  Cuba,  the  Conservative  government  of  Canovas  dd 
Castillo  sent  out  Weyler,  and  this  selection  net  the  approval 
of  most  Spaniards,  who  thought  him  the  proper  man  to  crush 
the  rebdlion.  Weyler  attempted  to  do  this  by  a  policy  of 
inexorable  repression,  which  raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  and 
led  to  a  demand  from  America  for  his  recall  This  recall  was 
granted  by  the  Liberal  government  of  Sagasta.  but  Weyler 
afterwards  asserted  that,  had  he  been  left  alone,  he  would  have 
stamped  out  the  rebellion  in  six  months.  Alter  his  return  to 
Spain  Ms  reputation  as  a  strong  and  ambitious  seedier  made 
him  one  of  those  who  in  case  of  any  constitutional  disturbance 
might  be  expected  to  play  an  important  rftle,  and  his  politiod 
position  was  nationally  afiected  by  this  consideration,  his 
sppointment  in  1900  as  captain*genaal  of  Madnd  resulted 
indeed  in  more  thau  one  ministerial  crisis.  He  was  minister  of 
war  for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  1901,  and  a^ain  in  1903*  At 
the  end  of  October  1909  he  was  qn^intod  c^ptaiihgenCTal  at 
Barcelona,  where  the  disturbances  connected  with  the  encution 
of  Francisco  Ferrer  were  quelled'by  him  without  bloodshed, 

WBYMAN.  STANLEY  JOHN  (1853'  ),  English  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  on  the  7th  of  August  1855, 
the  son  of  a  solicitor.  He  was  educated  at  Shrew^ury  School, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  his  degree  in  modem 
history  in  1877,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Templqr 
in  x88i,  joining  the  Oxford  circuiL  He  had  been  practising  as  a 
barrister  for  eight  years  when  he  made  his  reputation  ss  a 
novelist  by  a  series  of  romances  dealing  with  French  history- 
The  House  of  the  Wolf  (1889),  A  GenUeman  of  France  (1893), 
Under  Ike  Rei  Robe  (1894)1  Memtin  of  a  Mtmster  of  France 
(1895),  &c.  Among  his  later  novds  were.  Shremshwry  (1897), 
The  Castle  Jmn  (1898),  Sophia  (x90(^,  ComU  Hannibal  (1901), 
In  Kin^t  Byways  (1902),  The  Long  Night  (1903),  The  Abbess 
of  Vlaye  (1904),  Starvecrem  Farm  (1905),  OUppmgs  (1906) 

ITEYMOUTH.  a  township  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,on  Weymouth  harbour,  a  part  of  Boston  Bay,  9  m  S.£. 
of  Boston,  between  Quincy  and  Braintree  (to  the  W )  and 
Hingfaam  to  the  £.  Pop.  (iSgo)  10,866,  (1900)  11,324  (1845 
foreign^bom) ;  (1905,  state  census)  ZI1S85,  (1910)  12,895.  Area, 
X9  sq.  m.  Weymouth  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  railway,  and  is  connected  with  Boston,  Quincy, 
Braintree,  Hingham,  Nantasket  and  Rockland  by  dectric 
lines.  In  the  township  there  are  several  villages,  induding 
Weymouth,  North  Weymouth.  East  Weymouth  and   South 
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Weymouth,  and  the  smaUer  villages  of  Weymouth  Centre, 
Weymouth  Heights,  Loveil's  Coiner,  Nash's  Corner  and  Old 
Spain,  and  there  are  also  four  islands,  Rouiui,  Grape,  Slate  and 
Sheep.  The  mainland  itself  is  largely  a  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Weymouth  Fore  river  and  the  Weymouth  Back  river,  to 
the  west  and  east  re^tectively.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
rough:  Great  Hill  (at  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  peninsula) 
is  about  X40  ft.  above  the  rivers.  In  the  township  are  the  Fogg 
Library  (189S,  in  South  Weymouth)  founded  by  a  bequest 
of  Jolm  S.  Fogg;  and  the  Tufts  Library  (»S79f  in  Weymouth 
village),  endowed  by  Quincy  Tufts  and  his  sister  Susan  Tufts. 
In  1905  the  township's  factory  products  were  valued  at 
S4i92i,9S5,  of  which  $3,588,313,  or  53*6%  of  the  total,  was 
the  value  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  township  owns  and  operates 
its  water  works;  the  water  supply  is  obtained  from  Weymouth 
Great  Pond  in  the  village  of  South  Weymouth*  Weymouth  was 
first  settled  in  1633  by  Robert  Gorges.  It  was  known  first  as 
the  Planution  of  Wessaguscus  or  Wessagusset,  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  township  in  1635,  and  its  boundaries  have  been  prac- 
tically undianged  since  1637,  when  Round  and  Gnq)e  islands 
were  granted  to  Weymouth. 

See  C.  F  Adams,  Jr., "  Wessaguaset  and  Weymouth  **  in  No.  3 
(1905)  of  the  Publications  of  the  Weymouth  Historical  Society 
(organized  in  1879  and  incorporated  in  1886),  and  D.  H.  Kurd, 
Hutory  of  Norfolk  County  (Boston,  1884). 

WETHOUTH  and  HELCOMBB  REGIS,  a  seaport,  watering- 
place,  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Southern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  143  m.  S.W.  by  W. 
from  London,  on  the  London  &  South-Westem  and  Great 
Western  railways.  Pop.  (1891)  x6,xoo;  (1901)  19,843.  It  is 
formed  of  Weymouth,  a  fishing  town  and  seaport  on  the  south- 
west of  the  W<^,  and  Meloombe  Regis  on  the  north-east  of  the 
river,  the  two  towns  being  contiguous.  The  ntualion  on  Wey- 
mouth Bay,  which  is  enclosed  to  the  south  by  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
and  north  by  the  eastward  trend  of  the  coast,  is  picturesque. 
An  esplanade  about  x  m.  in  length  fronts  the  sea.  To  the  south 
of  the  esplanade  is  a  pier  of  stone  on  wooden  piles,  and  the 
Alexandra  and  other  public  gardens  an.  attractive.  The  harbour 
lies  between  the  pier  on  the  north  and  the  spur  of  land  called 
the  Nothe  on  the  south,  and  is  protected  by  a  concrete  wall 
extending  500  ft.  northward  from  the  Nothe.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  old  town-hoU,  the  market  house,  the  guildhall, 
the  Royal  Doiset  Yacht  Clubhouse,  the  theatre,the  Royal  Victoria 
Jubilee  Hall,  the  Wejrmouth  and  Dorset  eye  infirmary,  the 
Weymouth  royal  hospital  and  dispensary  and  the  barracks. 
Of  the  numerous  churches  none  dates  from  before  the  19th 
century.  Opposite  the  Royal  Terrace  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  George  III.,  erected  in  1809  in  commctooration  of  his  jubilee. 
A  mile  S.W.  of  Weymouth  is  Sandsfoot  Castle,  a  fort  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping.  The  principal 
exports  are  Portland  stone,  bricks  and  tiles  and  provisions,  and 
the  imports  are  coal,  timber,  garden  and  dairy  produce  and 
wine.  Ship  and  boat  building,  rope  and  sail  making,  and  brewing 
are  carried  on.  The  Great  Western  railway  company  maintains 
a  regular  service  of  passenger  steamers  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  34 
councillors.    Area,  1399  acres. 

Although  its  convenient  harbour  was  probably  used  before 
Saxon  times,  and  bronxe  weapons  and  Roman  interments  have 
been  foand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Weymouth  (Waimue, 
Waymutk)  was  a  place  of  early  settlement.  The  first  mention 
of  "  that  place  called  We3miouth "  occurs  in  a  charter  of  King 
i£thelred  (866-871),  white  it  is  again  spoken  of  in  a  charier 
of  King  iEthelstan  (895-940).  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the 
manor  to  the  church  of  Winchester  in  1043,  and  it  remained 
with  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Swithin  until  the  T3th  century, 
when  it  passed  by  exchange  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
though  the  vassals  of  the  prior  and  ronvent  remained  exempt 
from  dues  and  tronage  in  the  port.  Coming  by  marriage  into 
the  hands  of  the  earls  of  March  and  Plantagenets,  the  manor 
was  finally  vested  in  the  crown.  The  first  charter  was  that 
gnnted  by  the  prior  and  convent  in  1353,  by  which  Weymouth 


was  made  afree  borau^  and  port  for  all  merchaiits,  the  bmgeaei 
holding  their  burgages  by  the  same  customs  as  those  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Southampton.  The  demand  of  six  ships  iroin  the 
town  by  the  king  in  1334  shows  its  importance  in  the  14th 
century,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  mayor  until  1467.  It  is 
probable  that  the  town  suffered  oonsidetafaly  at  the  hands  9f  the 
French  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  though  in.  1404  the 
men  of  Weymouth  were  victoriknis  over  a  party  whkh  landed 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Early  in  the  i6th  centuty  the  commercial 
rivalry  between  Weymouth  and  the  neighboiuins  borough  of 
Melocnnbe  came  to  a  lusight.  Meloombe  had  recdved  a  charter 
from  Edward  I.  in  1360  granting  to  its  burgesses  half  the  pott 
and  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  dtisens  of  London » 
Edmud  II.  in  1307-1308  granted  that  its  men  might  elect  for 
themselves  two  bailiffs.  The  date  of  the  grant  of  the  town  at 
an  annual  fee-farm  of  8  marks  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  king's  enemies  on  the  town,  with  the  result  that 
the  fee-farm  was  reduced  to  3os.  The  continual  disputes 
between  the  two  borou^  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of  union 
in  1571,  the  new  borough  being  incorporated  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Mayor,  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  "  by  James  I.  in  x6i6; 
further  charters  were  granted  by  Charles  II.  and  George  IL 
Melcombe  Regis  first  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
in  1307,  and  Weymouth  in  1319,  four  members  being  returned 
by  the  united  boroughs  until  1833,  when  the  reprcsentatiMk  was 
reduced  to  two  and  ceased  in  1885.  The  medieval  fairs  are  no 
longer  held.  As  early  as  1 393  trade  was  carried  on  with  Bayonne, 
and  six  years  later  a  receiver  of  customs  on  wool  and  wool-fells 
is  mentioned  at  We}rmouth,  while  wine  was  imported  from 
Aquitaine.  In  x  586  sugar  is  mentioned  as  an  import,  and  in  1646 
deid  boards  were  brought  here  from  Hamburg.  The  town 
suffered  severely  during  the  Qvil  War,  being  garrisoned  by  the 
parliamentary  tro<^  in  1643,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon 
in  1643,  and  surrendered  in  the  following  year.  The  town  is 
described  as  "  but  little  "  in  X733t  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
it  gained  a  reputation  as  a  watering-place,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  built  a  house  here;  George  III.  and  the  royal  family 
in  1789  paid  Weymouth  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  visits  whic^ 
further  ensured  its  popularity. 

See  H  T.  Moole,  Desenplite  CtJaU$uB  of  Oie  Ckarttrs,  HiinuU 
Books,  and  other  Documents  of  the  BorouA  of  Weymouth  and  Udcome 
Retts,  A.D.  i2$o  to  i860  (Weymouth,  1883);  John  Hutchina,  History 
and  Anti^ities  ef  ike  County  of  Porset  (3rd  ed..  Westminster,  i860}. 

WHALE,  the  EngUsh  name  applied  to  aO  the  larger  and  some 
ofythe  sinaller  represenUtives  of  the  order  Cetacea  (9.9.). 
Although  by  their  mode  of  life  far  removed  from  dose  observa- 
tion, whales  are  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and 
wonderful  of  all  creattires;  and  there  is  much  in  their  structure 
and  habits  worthy  of  study .^  One  of  the  first  lemons  a  study  of 
these  animals  affords  is  that,  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  what 
a  creature  really  is,  from  what  others  it  is  descended,  and  to 
which  it  is  related,  the  outward  appearance  affords  little  due, 
and  we  must  go  deep  below  the  suriace  to  find  the  essential 
characteristics  of  its  nature.  There  was  once,  and  may  be  still, 
an  idea  that  a  whale  is  a  fish  To  realise  the  fallacy  of  this  notion 
we  have  only  to  consider  what  a  fish  really  is,  what  under  all 
the  diversities  of  form,  size  and  colour  there  is  common  to  all 
fishes,  and  we  see  that  in  everything  which  characterizes  a  true 
fi^  and  separates  if  from  other  classes,  as  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals,  the  whale  resembles  the  last  and  differs  from  the 
fish.  It  is  as  essentially  a  mammal  as  a  cow  or  a  horse,  and 
simply  resembles  a  fish  externally  because  it  is  adapted  to  inhabit 
the  same  element,  but  it  is  no  more  on  that  account  a  fish 
than  is  a  bat  (because  adapted  to  pass  a  great  part  ol  iu  existence 
on  the  wing)  nearly  rdatcd  to  a  bird.  In  cvcfy  part  of  the 
structure  of  a  whale  we  see  the  result  of  two  prindples  acting 
and  reacting  upon  each  other — on  the  one  hand,  adherence  to 
type,  or  rather  to  fundamental  inherited  structural  conditions, 
and,  on  the  other,  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  drcumstances 
under  which  it  lives,  and  to  which  it  has  become  jpulually 
fitted.    The  external   fish-like  form  is  perfectly  suited  for 
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MnntiiK  (Iinniih  tbe  nter:  (he  tall,  however,  ia  not  placed 
nniciily  u  ia  Sshts.  but  hoHziKiUlly,  i  pmition  which  acmrdi 
bMi«  with  the  coruiani  oecnsii;  (or  rising  lo  the  stirfug  far 
the  purpose  ol  biMthing.  Th*  hairy  lovering  duracterittic 
of  al]  mamnub,  which  if  pment  ini^t  uilerfrre  witli  npkUFy 
tl  moTement  thisiigh  the  water,  it  reduced  lo  Ibe  menst  nidl- 
menlB — ■  lew  ibon  briitles  aboai  ihe  diin  or  appet  Up — whidi 
■reoflenodypmnlinyDunganinuts.  The  (Uuctiao  of  keeping 
Ibe  body  wami  is  performed  by  a  (hick  layer  of  DOb<aDdtKting 
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rrmainj  in  perfect  anion,  fiilinB  the  whole  olllje  inKrval.  Tbo 
mechanical  perteclion  of  the  aningemeBt  is  compleled  by  liw 
great  develapmciit  ol  the  lower  lip,  which  rises  stiffly  above 
the  jaw-bone  aod  pravenis  the  long,  tlendcr,  aeoble  endj  ol  the 
whalebone  froin  being  carried  outwards  by  the  rash  of  water 
fnjju  ibc  mouth,  when  its  cavity  lb  being  dimioisbed  by  the 
cJoHiR  of  the  jawi  ajul  fusing  of  the  tongne- 

If.  u  wpean  hi(hly  probable.  Ihe  "  bowhead  "  ol  the  Okhotik 
Sea  and  Benng  Sliaii  bclonu  to  thi>  ipecia,  111  run  i>  drcum- 

poUr.    Thoislifoiinjio  Ibc  SEU  on  batb  sides  otClWQiaDd. 

fwwulh  as  Cape  Farewell;    but  on  tie  Sib^r*^" 


■ODiewhat  farther.    In  1 


ic  fidy- 
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"  Everything    teiids    t 


pariUlel, 


H-  Arctic  Right  Whale  [Babnu  mjilictlMi'l. 


material,  the  "  bhibber,' 
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s  of  enotioous  size,  ciceeding  on 

-third 

llie  nhole  lenglb  «f  the 

creature.    The  canty  of  the  m 

actually  brger  (Lan  that  ol  the  body,  thoru  and  *bd< 
together.    The  upper  jaw  is  very  narrow,  but  greatly  arched 
from  before  backwards,  to  increase  the  height  of  the  cavity  and 
allow  for  the  great  length  of  the  whalebone-bLidcs;  the  enormous 
bterai  halves  ol  the  lower  jaw  are  widely  separated  posteriorly, 
and  have  a  lurther  outward  swerp  before  they  nieet  at  the 
•ymphysis  in  front,  giving  the  floor  of  the  mouth  the  shape  ol 
an  immense  &poon.    The  whalcbonc-blades  attain  the  number 
of  3S0  or  moie  on  each  side,  and  those  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  series 
have  a  length  of  10  or  sometimes  11  ft.     They  are  black  in 
colour,  fine  and  highly  elastic  in  texture,  and  fray  out  at  the 
tnnei  edge  and  ends  into  long,  delicate,  soft,  alraoji  silky,  hut 
tough  hairs.    The  remarkable  development  of  the  mouth 
ud  of  the  Btructucrs  in  conncson  with  it.  nhich  dil- 
linguishes  Ihe  right  whale  from  all  its  allies,  is  entirely  in 
relation  to  the  nature  of  its  food.     By  this  apparatus  , 
the  creature  is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  the  minute  ^ 
but  highly  nutritious  crustaceans  and  pteropods  which 
swatm  in  ioimense  shoals  in  the  seaa  it  fiequenti.    TIk 
large  mouth  enables  it  to  take  in  al  one  time  a  sufhcient^ 
imall  organisms, 

me  provide  an  efficient  strainer  ot  haii-sieve  by 
ilch  the  water  can  be  drained  off.  If  the  whalebone  were 
[Id,  and  only  as  hing  as  is  tlie  aperture  between  the  uppei 
id  lower  jaws  when  Ihe  mouth  U  shut,  a  spice  wonld  be 
:t  beneath  it  when  tfie  jaws  were  separated,  through  which 
e  water  and  the  minute  particles  of  food  would  escape.  But 
ilcad  of  this  the  long,  si ' 


^"  ""Sl"b1o^  ih 
outhwarda  whtch  co 


d  bear  a  disaUcd 


limal  or  a  flnalina  carctH  to  the  Biitith  abores.  To  tbia  impfob- 
>ility  nuy  be  added  the  fan  that  no  authentic  initwicc  haa  beca 
corded  of  Ihe  capture  or  stranding  ^  tha  vpecis  upon  any 
iiropean  coast.  Still,  la  two  other  Ar^  cetaceans,  the  narwtui 
id  the  beluga,  have  la  a  few  iartaaca  foiud  their  way  10  BriiWi 
ores,  il  wonld  be  laih  to  deny  Ibe  poiiibility  of  (he  Greenland 


bkck  whale  ot  southern  fight  wkale  (B.  oHifroJu]  re- 
sembles the  preceding  in  the  absence  of  a  doisal  fin  and  of 
throat  and  diesl,  but 
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body,  shorier  whBiebooe,adiSerenI-Bhapedc»Dtoui'of  the  upper 
margin  ol  the  lower  lip,  and  a  greater  number  of  vertebrae. 
This  type  inhabits  the  temperate  seas  of  both  southern  and 
noitbera  hemispheres  and  is  divided  into  several  species  accord- 
ing to  their  geographical  distribution:  B.  biicaytiuu  ol  the 
North  Athutic,  B.  jafmica  ol  the  North  Pad£c.  B.  aatlralit 
of  the  SouQi  Atlantic,  and  B.  aniipeJariim  and  B.  nmae-xtandiai 
of  the  South  Paci£c.  But  the  differentia!  cbaiacten  by  which 
they  arc  leparated  ait  alight,  and  the  uiuober  of  apcdmens 
avalhible  for  compatisoB  it  not  tuScfent  to  afloid  the  neceasaiy 
data  to  determine  whether  these  diaracters  can  be  regarded  as 

The  UJHAy  right  whale  was  formerly  abundant  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  bul  is  now  vergln|  on  eitJnctioa.  Tkii  wu  the  whale  the 
puiaull  of  whkh  ga^  occupation  to  a  oumeraia  populadoa  oa  the 


m  the  loth  to  the  i6th  centtrnet  Bayonoe,  BiarriIi.Sc 

iz  and  San  SdiaBian.  as  well  aa  ngmeroug  oiher  towaa 

NUl  of  5»in,  were  the  cenltcs  of  an  active  whale 

+  were  punned  as  fir  as  the  coast  of  Newfoundland- 
Tver,  alr^idy  getting  scarce  when  the  voyagH  nnder- 
m  towBids  the  clou  of  the  rOth  century  for  tb«  dbcovtry  of  the 
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WHALEBONE— WHALE-nSHERY 


may  be  nentiooed  three,  namdy.  in  the  baiiwttrof  San  Scbaitian  in 
Janoafy  l854t  ^  ^  Gulf  of  Taranto,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
February  1877,  and  on  the  Spanish  coast  between  Cuetaria  and 
Zaraua  (Guipuacoa)  in  February  1878.  The  skeleton*  of  these  three 
whales  are  jxeaerved  in  the  muaeuiu  of  Copenhagen,  Naples  and 
San  Sebastian  respectively.  On  the  coast  of  tlie  United  Sutes 
several  specimens  have  been  taken;  and  a  cargo  of  whalebone 
belonging  to  this  species  was  received  at  New  Bedford  in  1906. 
During  Uie  latter  year  six  examples  were  killed  by  whalers  from 
Buneveneader,  in  the  island  of  Harris  (see  R.  C.  Haldane,  Ann.  Scot, 
Nat.  BisL,  1907, p.  13).  In  the  North  Pkdfic  a  similar  if  not  identical 
whale  b  regularly  hunted  by  the  Japanese,  who  tow  the  carcases 
ashore  for  the  purpose  of  flensing  and  extracting  the  whalebone. 
In  the  tropical  seas,  however,  right  whales  are  never  or  rarely  seen; 
but  the  southern  temperate  ocean,  especially  in  the  nesghbourfaood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Kcrguelen's  Island,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  is  inhabited  by  **  black  whales,"  once  abundant,  but  now 
neariy  exterminated  through  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  females 
as  they  visit  the  bays  and  inlets  round  the  coast,  their  constant  habit 
in  the  breedins  time.  The  range  of  these  whales  southward  has  not 
been  accurately  determined;  but  no  species  corresponding  with  the 
Arctic  right  whale  has  been  met  with  ia  the  Antarctic  seas. 

See  also  Huyr-BACK  Whale,  Rorqual,  Spekm-Wh  alb.  Beluga, 
Ac  (W.H.F.;R-L.*) 

WHALBBOMB,  the  inaccurate  name  under  which  the  baleen 
plates  of  the  right  whale  are  popularly  known;  the  txade-name 
of  whale-fin,  which  the  substance  receives  in  commerce,  is  equally 
misleading.  Whalebone  is  formed  in  the  palate  on  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  is  an  exaggexation  of  the  ridges,  often  horny  in 
character,  which  axe  found  on  the  vxA.  of  the  mouth  of  all 
mammals.  Three  kinds  are  recognized  by  traderft~-the  Green- 
land, yielded  by  the  Greenland  whale,  Balaena  myslicdus; 
the  South  Sea,  the  produce  of  the  Antarctic  black  whale,  B. 
auslralis',  and  the  Pacific  or  American,  which  is  obtained  from 
B.  japonica.  Very  many  different  names  have  been  given  to 
whales  <rf  the  B.  eustralis  group,  and  it  is  possible  that  local 
races  exist,  whilst  some  writeis  are  inclined  to  regard  B.japonica 
as  not  ^jedfically  distinct  fr6m  B.  australis.  Of  these  the 
Greenland  whalebone  is  the  most  valuable.  It  formed  the  only 
staple  known  in  earlier  times,  when  the  northern  whale  fishery 
was  a  great  and  productive*  industry.  This  whalebone  usually 
comes  into  the  market  trimmed  and  dean,  with  the  hairy  fringe 
which  edges  the  plates  removed.  To  prepare  whalebone  for  its 
economic  i^lications,  the  blades  or  plates  are  boiled  for  about 
twdve  hours,  till  tfie  substxmce  is  quite  soft,  in  which  state  it 
is  cut  either  Into  narrow  strips  or  into  small  bristle-like  fila- 
ments, according  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  "be  devoted. 

Whalebone  possesses  a  unique  combination  of  properties  which 
render  it  pecoliariy  and  almost  excluuvely  suitable'  for  several 
purposes,  it  is  licht,  fiexible,  tough  and  fibrous,  and  its  fibres  run 
parallel  to  each  other  without  intertwisting.  One  of  its  earliest  uses, 
referrtti  to  by  William  le  Breton  in  the  13th  century,  was  to  form 
the  plumes  on  helmets.  It  has  been  found  practicable  to  employ 
flexible  steel  for  several  purposes  to  which  whalebone  was  forroeriv 
applied,  especially  in  the  umbrella  and  corset  industries,  in  which 
steel  is  now  idmost  exclusively  used.  Whalebone,  is,  however,  still 
in  large  demand  among  dressmakos  and  milliners;  but  it  is  princi- 
pally used  in  the  brush  trade.  In  cases  where  bristlM  are  too  soft  and 
weak,  and  where  the  available  vegetable  fibres  possess  insufiicient 
dastidty  and  durabiltty,  whalebone  offers  the  great  advanti^  of 
being  procurable  in  strips  or  filaments,  long  or  short,  thick  or  thin, 
according  to  requirement.  Hence  it  is  principally  used  for  making 
brushes  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  use  of  whalebone  in  brush- 
making  was  originally  patented  by  Samuel  Crackles  in  1808,  and 
various  special  machines  have  been  adapted  for  cuttine  the  material 
into  filaments.  When  whalebone  came  into  the  Engluh  market  in 
the  17th  century  it  cost  at  first  about  £700  per  ton.  In  the  i8th 
century  its  price  ranged  from  £350  to  £<^  per  ton,  but  early  in  the 
19th  century  it  fell  as  low  as  £95.  Later  it  varied  from  £300  to  £250 ; 
but  with  the  decrease  in  whaling  the  article  has  become  very  scarce, 
and  upwards  of  £2000  per  ton  is  no^  Pud  for  Greenland  whalebone. 

WHALK*FUHBRY»  or  Wbaung,  the  pursuit  and  capture 
of  the  larger  spedcs  of  cet arrant  (see  Cbtacba  and  Whale). 
Man,  in  aU  probability,  fixst  became  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  products  yielded  by  whales  from  stranded  individuals; 
but  at  what  time  he  first  ventured  to  hunt  and  kill  these  monsters 
in  the  open  ocean  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  We  know, 
however,  from  King  Alfred's  account  of  Ohthere's  voyage  to 
the  White  Sea  that  the  Norwegians  were  expert  whalers  at 
least  a  thousand  years  ago;  and  we  also  know  that  from  the 
loth  to  the  t6th  caturies  the  Basques  of  Bayonne,  Biarriu* 


St  Jeao-de-Uis,  Saa  Sebastian  and  certain  ocher  Ficach  nd 
Spanish  pwts  were  carrying  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  ptodocta 
of  a  whale-fishery  conducted  by  themselves,  which  sypplitd 
EunqM  with  whalebone  and  oiL  In  the  latter,  and  not  im- 
probably also  in  the  former  case,  the  species  hunted  was  the 
Atlantic  right-whale,  or  black* whale  {Bolaema  Usetyauis), 
which  the  Basques  seem  to  have  well-nigh  exterminated  in  their 
own  waters;  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  epoch  that  the  pursuit 
of  its  larser-hcmded  cousin,  the  Greenland  ri^^whale  (B. 
mysticetus),  was  initiated.  Hunting  the  sperm-wiiale,  or  ca^a- 
lot,  in  the  South  Sea  was  a  still  later  development,  wh^  rorqual- 
hunting  is  quite  a  modem  industry. 

Of  wiialing  vessels  of  the  old  type,  a  brief  notice  will  suffice. 
Those  engaged  in  the  British  South  Sea  fishery,  whidi  was  in 
its  prime  about  the  year  1790,  were  from  300  to  400  tons  burden, 
and  equipped  for  at  least  a  three-years'  voyage.  They  carried 
from  28  to  33  officers  and  men,  and  six  whale-boats.  Built 
sharp  at  both  ends,  these  boats  were  about  ay  ft.  kmg,  and  were 
furnished,  in  addition  to  masts  and  sails,  with  a  couple  of 
200-fathom  whale-lines.  When  a  whale  was  sif^ited  from  the 
*'  crow's-nest "  at  the  masthead  of  the  vessel,  four  boats,  each 
carrying  a  crew  oi  six  men,  were  lowered  and  deq>atched  in 
pursuit.  The  crew  consisted  of  a  boat-steerer  in  the  bow,  four 
rowers  and  a  headsman  in  the  stem.  The  boat-steerer  carried 
the  harpoons  with  which  the  whale  was  first  attacked,  and  when 
the  boat  was  once  "  fast "  to  a  whale  by  means  of  the  harpoon 
and  line,  the  attack  was  carried  on  by  the  headsman,  who  was 
armed  with  long  slender  lances.  When  several  whales  were  seen, 
two  or  more  of  the  boats  might  make  sqMirate  attacks;  but  in 
other  instances  they  kept  together,  so  that  their  united  lines 
were  available  when  the  whale  descended  or  "  sounded."  After 
the  first  blow  of  the  harpoon,  or  at  all  events  after  the  first 
effective  lancing,  the  "sounding"  was  deep  and  prolonged; 
but  loss  of  blood  eventually*caused  the  victim  to  keep  near  the 
surface,  when,  if  all  went  well,  it  was  finally  deq>atched  by  lance- 
thrusts  behind  one  of  the  flippers  into  the  vital  parts. 

When  a  sperm-whale  was  killed,  the  carcase  was  made  fast 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  process  of  flensing,  or  "  cutting- 
in,"  commenced.  On  being  made  fast  to  the  vessel,  the  whale 
was  enveloped  in  a  framework,  and  a  strip  of  the  blubber  cut  in 
a  spiral  direction.  By  raising  this  strip  with  the  aid  of  proper 
apparatus,  the  whale  could  be  turned  roxmd  and  round  on  its 
axis,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blubber  removed  in  a  con- 
tinuous piece,  to  be  cut,  as  required,  into  convenient  lengths. 
Meanwhile  the  liquid  spermaceti,  or  "head-matter,*'  was 
ladled  out  in  buckets  from  the  great  cavity  in  theskuU  and  put 
in  casks,  where  it  solidified,  to  be  carried  to  port  and  there 
refined.  The  blubber  was,  however,  reduced  to  ofl  by  "  try- 
works '*  with  which  the  vessel  was  provided,  and  stored  in 
barrels.  A  large  male  sperm-whale  will  yield  as  much  as  eighty 
barrels,  or  about  3  tons  of  oil;  while  the  yield  of  a  small  femak 
does  not  exceed  x  or  2  tons.  In  the  old  days  the  cargo  of  a 
successful  vessel  might  include  the  products  of  a  hundred  whales, 
yielding  from  X50  to  200  tons  of  boiled  sperm-oil  in  addition  to 
the  spermaceti. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  Greenland  whale-fisheiy  veasds  of 
about  350  tons  burden  were  deemed  the  most  eligible,  these 
being,  constmctcd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resist  so  far  as  possible 
the  pressure  of  the  ice.  The  crew  was  about  fifty  in  number, 
and  the  vessel  carried  six  or  seven  whale-boats  of  the  same 
length  as  those  used  in  the  South  Sea  fishery.  The  vessels  left 
Peterhead  and  Dundee  (the  ports  for  the  Greenland  fishery, 
as  was  London  for  the  South  Sea  fishery)  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  and,  after  touching  at  the  Shetlands,  reached  the 
whaling-grounds  before  the  end  of  that  month.  In  ^proadung 
a  whale,  which  was  effected  from  behind,  silence  was  essential, 
and  the  harpoon  had  to  be  delivered  within  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards.  The  moment  the  wounded  whale  disappeared  a  flag 
was  hoisted  in  the  boat  to  give  notice  that  assistance  was  re- 
quired from  the  ship.  Attention  to  the  line  was  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  if  it  became  entangled  the  boat  would 
be  drawn  under  water  by  the  whale.    Sometimes  its  inoCioa 
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was  retarded  by  one  or  more  turns  round  the  "  bollard/'  a  post 
fixed  for  this  purpose  in  the  boat;  when  this  was  done  the 
friction  was  so  great  as  to  produce  quantities  of  smoke,  fire 
being  prevented  by  siuidng  the  bollard  with  water.  Even  with 
the  assistance  offered  by  the  bollard,  the  whale-line  mi^t  be 
run  out  within  ten  minutes,  when  the  fines  of  a  second  or  even 
a  third  boat  would  be  attached.  In  this  manner  some  600  or 
700  fathoms  of  line  would  be  taken  out;  the  whale  commonly 
remaining  under  water  when  first  wounded  for  about  40  minutes, 
although  a  period  of  an  hour  is  said  to  be  not  unfrequent.  On 
rising  after  its  second  descent  the  whale  was  attacked  with 
lances  thrust  deep  into  the  body  and  aimed  at  the  vital  parts. 
The  old-fashioned  lance  was  a  6-ft.  rod  and  §-in.  iron,  flattened 
at  one  end  into  the  form  of  a  lance-head  with  cutting  edges, 
and  at  the  otner  expanding  into  a  socket  for  the  reception  of 
a  short  wooden  handle.  Torrents  of  blood  spouted  from  the 
blow-hole  of  the  whale  denoted  the  approadiing  end  of  the 
struggle.  So  soon  as  the  whale  was  dead,  no  time  wu  lost 'in 
piercing  the  tail  or  "  flukes,"  and  thus  making  the  carcase  fast 
to  the  boats  by  means  of  a  cable,  and  then  towing  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  ship.  From  fifteen  minutes  to  as  much  as 
fifty  hours  might  be  occupied  in  a  whale^hunt. 

The  following  account  of  the  operation  of  "  flensing,"  or 
securing  the  blubber  and  whalebone  of  the  Greenland  whale, 
is  taken  from  Sir  William  Jardine's  Naiuralist^  Library: — 

"The  huge  carcase  is  somewhat  extended  by  strong  tackles 
placed  at  the  snout  and  tail.  A  band  of  blubber,  two  or  three  feet  in 
width.  encirclinK  the  whale's  body  at  what  is  the  neck  in  other 
animab,  is  called  the  kent,  because  by  means  of  it  the  whale  is  turned 
over  or  kented.  To  this  band  is  fixed  the  lower  extremity  of  a  com- 
bination of  powerful  blocks,  called  the  keni-purckase,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  circumference  of  the  animal  is.  section  oy  section, 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  harpooners,  having  spukes  on  their  feet 
to  prevent  their  falling  from  the  carcase,  then  benn  with  a  kind  of 
spade,  and  with  huge  knives,  to  make  long  parallel  cuts  from  end  to 
end,  which  are  divided  by  ctxMS-cuts  into  pieces  of  about  half  a  ton. 
These  are  conveyed  on  deck,  and,  after  ocing  reduced  to  smaller 
portions,  are  stowed  in  the  hold.  Finally,  being  by  other  ofierations 
still  further  divided,  the  blubber  is  put  into  caslo,  which  u  called 
*  making-off ,'  and  packed  down  completely  by  a  suitable  instrument. 

-*  While  this  flensine  b  proceeding,  and  when  it  reaches  the  lips, 
which  contain  much  o«l,  the  baleen  (whalebone)  is  exposed.  Thb  is 
detached  by  means  of  bone  hand-spikes,  bone  knives  and  bone 
spades.  The  whole  whalebone  is  hoisted  on  deck  in  one  mass,  when 
it  is  split  by  bone  wedges  into  junks,  containing  five  or  ten  blades 
each,  and  stowed  away.  When  the  whole  whalebone  and  blubber  are 
thus  secured,  the  two  jaw-bones,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they 
contain,  are  usually  hoisted  on  deck,  and  then  only  the  kren^  re- 
mains— ^the  huge  carcase  of  flesh  and  bone,  which  is  abandoned  either 
to  sink  or  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds,  sharks  and  bears,  which  dulyi 
attend  on  such  occasions  for  their  share  of  the  prgr.*' 

The  largest  cargo  ever  secured  by  a  Scotch  whaler  was  that 
of  the  "  Revolution  "  of  Peterhead  in  1814,  which  comprised 
the  products  of  no  less  than  forty-four  whales.  The  oil,  which 
amounted  to  399  tons,  realized  £9568,  while  the  price  obtained 
for  the  whalebone,  added  to  the  government  bounty  then  given 
to  Greenland  whalers,  brought  up  the  total  sum  to  £11,000. 
Allowing  a  ton  to  each  whale,  the  whalebone  alone  at  present 
prices  would  have  yielded  about  £110,000! 

At  a  later  period,  say  about  x88o,  the  Greenland  whaler  had 
grown  to  a  vessel  of  from  400  to  500  tons  gross  register,  rigged 
either  as  a  ship  or  a  bark,  and  provided  with  auxiliary  engines 
of  about  75  horse-power.  She  would  be  manned  by  from  fifty 
to  sixty  hands,  and  would  carry  eight  boats  of  the  type  men- 
tioned above.  Below  the  hold-beams  were  fitted  about  fifty 
iron  tanks  capable  of  containing  from  aoo  to  350  tons  of  oil. 
Such  a  vessel  would  cost  about  £17,500  to  build,  and  het  working 
expenses,  exclusive  of  interest  and  insurance,  would  be  about 
£500  a  month.  At  the  period  mentioned  each  whale-boat  was 
armed  with  a  harpoon-gun  measuring  4  ft.  6  in.  in  length  and 
weighing  75  lb;  the  barrel  being  3  ft.  tong,  with  i}-in.  bore, 
«nd  mounted  in  a  wooden  stock,  tapering  behind  into  a  pistol- 
handle.  The  gun-harpoon  is  used  solely  for  first  getting  on  to 
the  whales;  hand-harpoons  being  employed  for  getting  a  hold 
with  other  lines. 

Wthout  referring  to  further  improvenSents  in  the  weapons 


and  vessels  employed,  it  wiU  sufice  to  state  that  in  the  Greenland 
whale-fishery  the  whales  are  still  killed  from  whalerbMts.  In 
the  rorqual-fishery,  as  at  Newfoundland,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  actual  attack  is  made  from  a  steam-vessel  of  considerable 
size,  as  is  described  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  paper 
by  Mr  G.  M.  Allen  in  the  American  Nainralist  for  1904,  refer- 
ring to  the  fishery  at  Rose-au-Rue,  Placentia  Qay,  New- 
foundland:— 

*'  The  fishery  itself,  **  observes  the  author,  *'  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  small  and  staunchly  built  iron  steamers  of  something  over  one 
bundled  tons.  A  cannon-like  gun  is  mounted  <mi  a  pivot  at  the  bow. 
and  discharges  a  5-ft.  harpoon  of  over  too  fb  weight,  which  at  short 
rangs  is  nearly  buried  in  the  body  of  the  whale.  A  hollow  iron  cap 
filled  with  blasting  powder  is  screwed  to  the  tip  of  the  harpoon, 
forming  its  point.  A  timed  fuse  discharges  the  bomb  inside  the  body 
of  the  whale.  The  harpoon  carries  a  stout  cable  which  is  handled  by 
a  powerful  5-sheet  winch  on  the  steamer's  deck.** 

Explosive  harpoons  of  the  type  referred  to  were  invented  by 
Svend  Foyn,  t  Norwegiaxi,  and  used  by  him  about  the  year 
1865  or  x866  in  the  manner  described  above,  as  they  still  are 
in  various  Norwegian  rorqual-fisheries. 

In  fisheries  of  this  type  the  carcases  of  the  whales  are  towed' 
into  harbour  for  flensing;  and  in  place  of  the  "  kreng  "  being 
wasted,  the  flesh  is  worked  up  to  form  an  excellent  manure* 
while  the  bones  are  ground  up  and  also  used  as  fertilisers. 

A  somewhat  simflar  mode  of  proceeding  characterizes  the 
q>erm-whale  fishery  now  carried  on  in  the  Azores,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  towing  of  the  carcases  to  shore  for  the  purpose  of  flensing 
is  concerned.  According  to  an  account  given  by  Professor 
E.  L.  Bouvicr  in  the  BvUetin  de  PlnsiiliU  Ocianoprapkigue  for 
1907,  American  whalers  have  observation  stations  on  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Azores  group;  Horta,  in  Fayal,  being  the 
favourite  station.  The  carcases  of  the  cachalots  are  towed  for 
flensing  into  a  small  creek  adjacent  to  the  port,  where,  after  the 
removai  of  the  spermaceti  and  blubber,  they  are  left  to  rot. 
Even  the  teeth  have  a  commercial  value,  being  either  sold  as 
curiosities  in  Horta,  or  utilized  for  ivory.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  whales  caught  by  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  great  sperm- 
whaling  station  at.  New  Bedford  are  towed  into  the  htfbour 
for  flensing. 

Passing  on  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  whale- 
fisheries  of  the  world,  the  Atlantic  fishery  by  the  Basques 
in  the  loth  and  six  succeeding  centuries  claims  first  mention. 
Readers  desirous  of  obtaining  further  insight  into  the  little  that 
is  known  about  it  are  referred  to  an  interesting  paper  by  Sir 
Qements  Markham  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  for  i88x.  Althou^,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  black  whale  (Balaena  Hscayensis)  was  Well-nigh 
exterminated  in  the  north  Atlantic  by  the  Basques^  and  fpr 
many  years  afterwards  was  excessivdy  rare,  yet  quite  recently 
several  examples  have  been  taken  by  Scottish  whalers  off  the 
Hebrides,  while  the  whalebone  of  others  has  been  received  at 
New  Bedford. 

The  discovery  in  1596  by  the  Butch  navigator  Barents  of 
Spitsbergen,  followed  by  the  voyage  of  Hudson  in  the  "  Hope- 
well "  in  1607,  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  second 
phase  in  the  whaling  industty;  these  adventurous  voyages 
bringing  to  Ught  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  the  Greenland 
whale  {B.  mysiiceius) ;  a  species  of  much  greater  value  than  any 
that  had  been  previously  hunted. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  two  common  misconceptions 
regarding  this  whale.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be,  as  commonly  supposed,  a  circumpolar  spedes.  There  is, 
for  instance,  no  evidence  of  its  occurrence  eastward  of  Spitz- 
bergen  along  the  Siberian  coast  between  10"  and  170*  E.;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  latter  parallel  is  reached,  at  Cape  Schelagskoi, 
that  the  domain  of  the  so-called  bowhcad  of  the  American 
rhales  is  entered. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  Bering  Strait,'*  writes  Mr  T.  Southwell 
in  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  Htstory  for  April  1904,  "  these 
whales  do  not  appear  to  penetrate  much  farther  east  than  Cape 
Bathurst,  and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  there  is  any  inter- 
communication between  those  at  that  point  and  the  whales  in 
Baflin  Bay.    On  the  other  hand,  the  whales  on  the  east  side  of 
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Davis  Strait  do  not  detceod  m>  far  wath  as  Cape  Farewell,  nor 
are  those  in  the  Greenland  Sea  known  to  pass  irestward  round 
that  cape.  It  seems  therefore  that,  although  tncir  range  as  a  species 
is  undoubtedly  extensive  long;itudinaU)[,  the  localities  they  inhabit 
axe  greatly  restricted,  each  being  inhabited  by  a  local  race  differing 
from  the  other  in  sooie  slight  degree." 

The  second  inisconcepti<Ni  is  that  the  Greenland  whale  has 
gradually  been  driven  northward  by  the  whalers.  A  sufficient 
proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  idea  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
minute  organisms  constituting  the  food  of  the  species  are  re- 
stricted to  the  icy  seas  of  the  fax  north.  The  Greenland  whale  is, 
in  fact,  essentially  an  ice-whale.  "^ 

To  revert  to  the  lustory  of  the  fishery,  no  sooner  was  the 
accessibility  of  the  Spitzbeigea  seas  made  known  than  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  whaling  there,  at  first  by  the  British,  and  aooa 
after  by  the  Dutch.  The  seas  absolutdy  swarmed  with  whales, 
vhich  showed  little  fear  of  vessels  and  could  thus  be  captured 
with  ease.  The  first  whaling  expedition  was  despatched  by  the 
Muscovy  Company,  under  the  command  of  Jonas  Poole;  and 
the  success  of  four  voyagcS  (1609-1612)  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  other  nations.  Some  indication  of  the  abundance  of  the 
whales  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in^  the  year  1697  no 
less  than  1959  ^  ^cs^  moosters  were  killed  off  Spitzbexgen  by 
188  vessels. 

The  fishery  in  Davis  Strait  was  begun  in  1719  by  the  Dutch, 
who  at  first  killed  laige  numbers  of  whales  and  were  subse^i 
quently  followed  by  the  British.  Although  many  whales  have 
been  seen  in  recent  years,  few  are  taken;  and  it  is  the  (pinion  of 
many  that  in  Greenland  waters,  at  any  rate,  steam  has  been  fatal 
to  the  industiy. 

The  following  summary  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the'  British 

Greenland  whale-fishery  is  given  by  Mr  Southwell  in  the  article 

already  cited:— 

**  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  10th  century  scarcely  a  seaport  of  any 
importance  on  the  east  coast  01  England  was  unrepresented  in  the 
Arctic  seas:  frbm  Scotland,  Berwick,  Lcith,  Kirkcaldy,  Dundee, 
Montrose.  Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Kirkwall,  Greenock  and  for  a  time 
Banff  and  Bo'ness,  all  took  part  in  the  whale-fishery.  Gradually, 
one  by  one,  they  fcU  off,  till  only  Peterhead,  which  sent  out  her  first 
whaler  in  1788,  and  Dundee  (which  started  in  1790)  were  left,  in 
1893  Peterhead,  which  in  1857  sent  out  34  vessels,  ceased  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  industry,  leaving  Dundee  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Dundee  sent  out  its  largest  fleet  in  i88s.-'i6  vessels;  in  XQ05  she 
was  represented  by  5  vesKls  only,  one  01  which  was  wreckeo." 

According  to  Mr  Southwell's  account  of  the  Arctic  fishery 
(ZoolcgisI,  1906),  a  Dundee  vessel,  the  "  Scotia,"  visited  the  east 
Greenland  seas  in  the  summer  of  1906,  where  she  took  four 
small  right-whales;  this  visit  being  the  first  made  to  those  seas 
by  a  British  vessel  since  1899. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  British  whalers  were  accustomed 
to  sail  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  eariy  in  April;  and  if  their  destina- 
tion was  the  east  Greenland  sea,  off  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
they  generally  arrived  on  the  grounds  about  a  month  later. 
The  whales  make  their  appearance  amongst  the  ice  near  the  sea 
edge  about  the  xsth  of  May,  but  only  remain  until  the  opening 
of  the  barrier-ice  permits  them  to  resume  their  northward 
Journey;  for  about  the  middle  ot  June  they  suddenly  disappear 
from  these  grounds,  and  are  last  seen  going  north-west,  when  the 
north  Greenland  whale-fishing  is  over  for  the  season.  If  un- 
successful in  obtaining  a  cargo  ot  the  northern  grounds,  the  whale- 
ships  were  accustomMi  to  proceed  southwards  as  far  as  lat.  75**; 
where,  if  the  sea  were  sufficiently  open,  tliey  penetrated  west- 
wards until  the  coast  of  Greenland  became  visible.  There  they 
cruised  amongst  the  ice  until  August,  when  the  daricness  of  the 
nights  put  an  end  to  the  season's  fishing.  If  the  south-west 
fishery,  in  Davis  Strait,  were  the  first  object  of  the  voyage,  the 
vessels  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  near  Resolution  Island  in 
April.  If  unsuccessful  here  they  proceeded  direct  to  Disco 
fdand,  where  they  usually  arrived  early  in  May.  The  whales 
appear  about  the  middle  of  May  at  South  East  Bay,  where  a  great 
fishing  was  once  carried  on.  The  dangerous  passage  of  Melville 
Bay  was  next  performed;  the  whales  entering  the  north  water 
In  June,  and  pushing  on  towards  the  sounds.  If  there  were  a 
"  land-fioc  across,"  i.e.  if  the  land-ice  of  the  west  side  were  con- 
tinuous across  the  entrance  of  Ponds  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound, 


whales  would  be  seen  la  considerable  aumbeiB  and  good  caxgoes 
might  be  obtained;  but  immediately  the  land-floe  broke  up 
they  departed  to  the  westwaxd.  When  there  was  00  land-floe 
across,  the  whales  proceeded  at  once  to  the  secluded  waters  of 
Edipse  Sound  and  Prince  Regent  Inlet  for  the  summer  months. 
At  this  season  most  of  the  vessels  cruised  in  the  sounds,  but  a 
few  searched  the  middle  ice,  until  the  darkness  of  the  .August 
nights  compelled  them  to  seek  anchorage  in  seme  of  the  harbours 
of  the  west  side,  to  await  the  return  of  the  whales  south.  This 
migration  takes  place  on  the  formation  of  young  ice  in  the  sounds, 
usually  in  the  latter  part  of  September.  Only  the  larger  whales, 
most  of  which  are  males,  come,  however,  close  down  along  the 
land  of  the  west  side.  These  the  ships  sent  their  boats  to  inter- 
cept; this  forming  the  inshore-fishing,  or  "  rock-nosing,"  which 
continued  till  the  formation  of  yoxmg  ice  drove  the  vessds  out  of 
harbour,  usually  eariy  in  October. 

A  few  vessels,  American  as  weU  as  British,  occasionally  entered 
Hudson  Bay  and  prosecuted  the  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton  Island,  even  entering  Fox  Channel.  There  were 
whaling-stations  in  Cumberknd  Inlet»  and  a  few  vessels  usually 
remained  throughout  the  winter,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opening  of  the  ice  in  the  following  spxing.  Here  both  young  atad 
old  whales  make  their  appearance  in  May;  and  the  fishing 
continued  till  the  whales  migrated  northwards  in  June. 

Of  the  other  nationalities  which  took  part  in  the  Spitsbergen- 
Greenland  fisheries,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  had 
fisheries  both  at  Jan  Mayen  till  1^40  and  at  Spitxbergen.  In 
the  Spitzbergen  fishery  10,019  whales  were  taken  by  them  in  the 
ten  years  from  1679  to  x688.  About  x68o,  when  the  fishing  was 
prolnbly  most  prosperous,  they  bad  a6o  vessels  and  14,000 
seamen  employed.  The  fishery  continued  to  flourish  on  an 
extensive  sode  till  1770,  when  it  began  to  decline,  and  it  fijoally 
came  to  a  close  before  the  end  ot  the  centuiy.  At  the  same  time 
the  Germans  prosecuted  the  fishing  to  a  vexy  oonsideiabie  extent; 
79- vessels  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  being  employed  in  X731, 
while  during  the  fifty  years  from  1670  to  17x9  an  average  of 
45  vessels  sailed  yearly  from  Hamburg  alone.  German  vessels 
continued  to  engage  in  the  fisheiy  until  X873.  The  Spaniards, 
although  they  at  first  suppb'ed  tbe  harpooneis  to  the  crews 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  vessels,  never  seem  to  have  engaged 
hugely  in  the  northern  fishery.  The  Danes,  altbou^  likewise 
eariy  appearing  on  the  Spitxbergen  fishing-grounds,  never 
pursued  the  industiy  on  a  large  scale  until  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Davis  Strait  fishing  in  1721,  in  which  year  they 
had  90  vessels  engaged;  but  by  1803  the  number  had  fallea 

to3S- 

The  continually  cincreasin^  rarity  of  the  Greenland  whale  has 
caused  an  enormous  appreciation  in  the  value  of  whalebone  of 
recent  years,  as  compared  to  the  prices  obtaininjg;  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  For  about  twenty  years  preceding  the  year  1840 
the  average  pnce  of  this  commodity  was  about  £163  per  ton;  while 
in  the  year  1835  whalebone  of  the  Crcenland  whale  sold  at  £2^  per 
ton,  and  that  oT the  south  Atlantic  black  whale  {Balaena  austratis)  tX 
£145  per  ton.  At  the  present  date  the  price  is  about  £2500  per  ton, 
but  a  few  years  ago  it  touched  £2800,  althoueh  soon  alter  it  tell  fen*  a 
short  time  to  £1400.  The  reason  of  the  fall  Tram  £?8o6  to  £9500  (at 
about  which  figure  the  price  has  stood  for  some  time)  is  believed  to  be 
owing  to  the  use  of  strips  of  horn  for  many  purposes  where  whale- 
bone was  formerly  employed.  Owing  to  its  much  greater  Icngtl},  the 
whalebone  of  the  Greenland  whale  is.  as  indicated  above,  far  moft 
valuable  than  that  yielded  by  the  northern  and  southern  Atlantic 
black  whales,  of  which  comparatively  little  generally  conies  into  the 
market.  The  best  quality  of  whalebooe  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  stie-bone."  and  con»sts  of  plates  not  less  than  6  ft.  in  length. 

In  the  twenty  years  preceding  1840  the  average  price  of  whale- 
oil  from  the  northern  fisheries  was  £30  per  ton ;  the  actual  price  in 
1835  beine  £40  per  ton.  At  the  present  day  the  price  is  only  £23 
per  ton.  It  may  be  added  that  in  1835  South  "Sea  oil  sold  at  £43 
and  sperm-oil  at  £75  per  ton. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  tKe  American  fishery  pf  the  so- 
called  bowhead,  the  western  race  of  the  Greenland  whale,  ita 
Bering  Strait.  Here  the  whales  are  mostly  sought  for  and 
killed  in  open  water,  and  the  vessels  are  consequently  less 
adapted  for  ice-work.  For  the  most  part  the  vessels  sail  from. 
San  Francisco  in  March,  and  arrive  at  the  icc-odge  off  Cape 
Navarin,  where  the  fishing  is  begun,  in  May.    Tht  whaks 


vmeli  to  go  uiiih  for  iperm-wlitling.  Thi  Bering  Slml 
filhffy  na  bcpin  in  1848,  "nd  in  the  Ihm  following  jein 
150  diipi  obtained  cargoes.  In  1871  no  less  thaajt  vmeli 
woe  ilundoned  in  the  ice  of  Cape  Belcher,  the  cievfi  nuJung 
good  their  escape  to  other  veucls;  while  again  in  1S76  a  dozen 
vessels  eipcrienced  ■  limilar  [ale. 

Hie  sptrm-iihale  fiihety,  o(  which  the  products  a(«  ipcr- 
Inaceti,  speim-oil,  iDibergrii  (mostly  found  floating  Id  masses 
In  the  Ma]  and  Iteth,  appears  10  have  been  initialed  by  the 
Americans  la.  1690,  who  foi  a  consideraljle  period  found  sitfficient 
DCCupaEian  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iheir  own  coasts.  The 
Biilish  are.  however,  slated  to  have  opened  up  the  great  whaling- 
gnuDdi  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  alLhojgh  they  did 
notembarkoniperm-whalinglilJ  i;7J.  Within  less  than  twenty 
years  from  that  dale  their  trade  had.  however,  attained  Its 
maiimum:  no  less  than  7J  British  vessels,  all  Iram  the  port 
of  London,  being  engaged  in  this  industry  in  ihc  year  1791. 
Aftei  this  thctc  was  a  steady  decline  till  [Sje,  when  only  ji 
veueb  were  thus  employed;  and  since  iSjj  spom-whaling 
has  teaxd  to  be  a  British  industry. 

As  ifgarda  the  American  Asheiy,  (he  island  of  Nantuckel 
embarked  in  this  trade  about  the  yeu  1711.  and  by  1774  there 
were  360  American  ships  engaged  in  qferm-whaling,  while  In 
1S46,  when  the  fishery  was  about  at  its  leidth,  the  oorabet 
*U7}Simo«tly  from  New  Bedford.  Betnen  1877  and  i&Uibe 
«vtt»gB  auiaber  of  vessels  had  sunk  to  is*.  New  Bedford,  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  side,  are  the  two 
great  whiHng  centres;  and  during  Ihe  period  last  nenlivned 
the  average  imports  of  whaling  product*  into  the  United  State* 
totalled  S3a4  loo*  of  sperm-oil,  logetbec  with  4S6}  luns  of 
whalenil  and  14s  tons  of  whalebone. 

During  Ihe  first  half  ol  Ihe  last  cesitntr  the  colony  of  New 
Soulb  Wale*  wat  busily  engaged  in  this  Hade,  and  In  iSjs 
exported  ijB^tonaof  spcmi-aiL 

Since  the  year  1SS3,  when  no  leu  than  103  head  wen  taken 
by  Ihe  Feterbead  whaler  "  Eclipae,"  the  Norwegtaos  have 
carried  on  a  fishery  for  Ihe  boltle-DOHd  whale  (HyferaaJtit 
rtstralui),  a  spcdc*  which  although  greatly  inferior  in  ptunl  of 
tia,  yields  an  oil  diwly  akin  to  ^jerm^d,  but  possessed  of  even 
greater  lubricating  power.  An  average  male  bottle-noic  will 
yield  abowl  11  cwts.  of  oil.  containing  5%  of  pure  *peonaceii. 
Bottle-nose  fishing  Is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  neighbaurhood 
of  Jan  Mayen  and  Iceland  during  the  months  of  Hay,  June  and 
July,  the  whalea  usually  disaniearing  quite  suddenly  about 
the  middle  of  the  last-mentioned  iDonth.  In  1903  aboul  1600 
tons  of  Ihb  oil  came  on  the  market,  which  would  Imply  the 
destruction  of  nearly  1000  whalo. 

Tte  fcveniion  l^  Svend  Foyn  of  the  eiplosive  harpoon, 
already  referred  lo,  inaugutalcd  about  Ibe  year  1S66  the  Nor- 
mgiaa  fin-whole  fishery,  an  industry  which  has  since  been 
taken  np  by  other  naiionalitie*.  liie  rorcpiali  or  fin-whalei 
iBalaneplaa),  which  include  the  laigcat  of  all  celaccani,  are 
built  for  spwl,  and  are  much  fiercer  animals  than  either  the 
Creenlaod  oi  the  Atlantic  right  whale;  their  rush  when  wounded 
being  of  encffmoua  vdodly,  while  their  vitality  h  such  that 
attacking  them  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  the  hand-harpoon 
i*  piactically  useless,  and  at  the  same  Ume  franght  with  great 
danger  to  the  punuen.  To  a  considerable  eitent  the  same 
may  be  affirmed  ol  Ihe  humpbacked  whale  {litfapHra).  Under 

bupoon,  these  whaUs  were  Icft-entirely  alone  tqr  the  whalers. 

By  the  year  iBSs  the  Norwegians  had  a  fleet  of  over  sffvessels 
engaged  in  this  fishery  ofi  Ihe  coait  of  Flnmark,  the  anunml 
•A  who«  latch  comprised  ijqS  whales  in  iMj.  and  tut  in  the 
following  year.  Gradually  the  Noiwtgiani  have  developed  arid 
eitended  the  ninjoal-fishery,  and  they  now  possiss  stations  in 
Iceland,  the  Faroes  and  Shellanda,  and  also  at  Buneveneader 
In  Harrk  In  the  Hebrides.    In  tbe  Shetland*  ihere 
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mainland  whereoperations  ate  carried  on  from  May  and  June 
till  September,  when  the  whales  leave  the  shore.  During  Ihe 
fiisl  season  (i^oj)  the  Nortdna  Whaling  Company's  vessel* 
killed  64  whales,  while  61  were  accounted  for  by  the  Shetbnd 
Whaling  Company. 

In  1&98  a  successful  rorqual-fishery  was  establidied  by  the 
Newfoundland  Steam  Whaling  Company  at  Ro9e-au-Ruc, 
Placeniia  Bay,  Newfoaudland.  Four  ipedea  of  n>K]ualt  a*  well 
as  humpbacks  are  fiiintedi  and  during  a  portion  ef  the  season 
in  1Q03  Ihe  catch  included  174  of  the  former  and  14  of  the  latlet. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  fisheries  for  the  larger 
whale*,  there  an  considerable  local  capture*  of  the  smaller  kinds, 
commonly  known  as  grampuses  or  killer*,  poiptH3e*.and  dolphins. 
Of  the»e,  however,  very  brief  mention  muM  suffice.  Tbe  molt 
important  capture*  ate  generally  made  In  northern  sea*.  The 
blick  pilot-whale,  or  gtindhval  \CloiiitpJialiii  milai],  is,  for  in- 
stance, not  ia[re<)ucnl1y  taken  in  large  shoals  by  Ihe  Faroe 
islanders;  these  whales  being  driven  by  boats  into  the  shallows, 
where  they  are  umetimes  slaughtered  by  hundreds.  Much  the 
same  may  be  stated  with  regard  to  the  grampus  or  killer  lOna 
tIaJiaitr).  of  which  noless  than  47  head  were  killed  at  once 
in  January  1904  at  BlldostrDmmen,  Norway  Of  even  more 
importance  is  ihe  white-whale  or  Muia  IDdpkiiMflaia  Intai), 
which  is  hunted  for  its  blubber,  hide  and  Scsh.  the  average  yield 
per  head  being  about  100  giUan*  of  oil  In  1S71  the  Tromsnc 
whaler*  captured  no  leas  than  sifij  individuals,  while  in  1S9S 

at  Point  Barrow,  Akska.  These  whales,  which  an  worth  about 
li  a  head,  yield  Ihe  leather  known  commercially  as  "  porpoise- 
bide."  The  narwhal  (ifonnfon  monocaii),  yielding  both  blubber 
and  Ihe  valuable  ivory  tusks,  is  usually  captured  singly  by  tbe 
Greenlanders  In  their  "  kayaks."  Local  ptHpoIsc  and  dolphin 
fisheries  art  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  natives  of  the  Travancore  coast  bdng  noted  lor  their 
success  In  this  reelect;  while  even  the  fiesh-water  suau  or  Cangc* 
dolphin  (Pfofsaula  {mjefics)  and  tbe  Rio  dc  la  Plata  dolphin 
(Panltforia  Utmiildi  are  also  caught  in  considtiablo  uiunlMt* 
for  tbe  lake  of  tbeir  blubber, 
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WHALE-OII*  the  aX  obtained  from  tbe  blubber  ol  vaiiou* 
species  of  the  genus  Bufonu,  as  B.  m^lialmi,  Gteenkjid  or 
"  right "  whale  (northern  whale-oil],  B.  aialraiU  (southern 
whale-oil),  Baiaawpttra  ItiiiimaHa,  BaltuoBfttra  ianalii 
(Finback  oil,  Finner  whale-oil,  Humpback  oil).  The  "  oica  " 
or"  killer  "  whale,  and  the  "  beluga  "or  white  whale,  also  yield 
"  whale-ofla."  "  Train^iil  "proper  ii  the  northern  whale-oil,  but 
this  term  has  been  applied  to  all  blubber  ols,  and  in  Germany, 
oils— fisb-oils,  liver  oils,  and  blubber  oils. 
spermaceti  oil,  yielded 
by  the  Bpmn-wbak*. 
""""'     ■'  "     '     "    ""*"      '        "  bright  honey  yellow  10  a  dart 
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t.    When  lejiaraied  and  pieHed,  II 
laJiow.  and  the  nil  from  which  ii  h  mmed  11  diRinguiUica  ai 
pressed  whalenill;  this,  owing  le  its  llmpklily.  n  •ometinies  piued 
asBpera^iU  Whala^  is  principally  u«d  la  oiling  voola  for  ambinc. 
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ia  batching  flax  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  in  currying  and  chamois 
leather>making,  and  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery.  Sperm-oil  is 
c^tained  from  the  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  sperm-whale,  and  from 
several  smaller  receptacles  throughout  the  body  of  the  animal. 
During  the  life  of  the  whale  the  contents  of  these  cavities  are  in  a 
fluid  condition,  but  no  sooner  is  the  "  head  matter  "  removed  than 
the  solid  wax  spermaceti  separates  in  white  crystalline  flakes,  leaving 
the  oil  a  clear  yellow  fluid  having  a  fishy  odour.  Refined  sperm*oil  is 
a  most  valuable  lubncant  for  small  and  delicate  machinery  (see  Oils). 

WHALLBT,  EDWARD  (c.  1615-c.  1675),  English  regicide, 
the  exact  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  was  the 
second  son  of  Richard  Whaliey,  who  had  been  sherifl  of  Notting- 
hamshire in  I5Q5,  by  his  second  wife  Frances  Cromwell,  aunt  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  His  great-grandfather  was  Richard  Whailey 
(1499-1583),  a  prominent  adherent  of  the  protector  Somerset 
and  member  of  parliament.  He  is  said  to  have  started  in  the 
trade  of  a  woollen-draper,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
cebeUion  he  took  up  arms  for  the  parliament,  became  major  of 
Cromwell's  regiment  of  horse,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field.  His  conduct  at  Gainsborough  fight  hi  1643  was 
especially  praised  by  Cromwell;  he  fought  at  Marston  Moor, 
commanded  one  of  Cromwell's  two  regiments  of  cavalry  at 
Naseby  and  at  the  capture  of  Bristol,  was  then  sent  into  Oxford- 
shire, took  Banbury,  and  was  besieging  Worcester  v^n  he  was 
superseded,  according  to  Richard  Baxter,  the  chaplain  of  his 
regiment,  on  account  of  his  reli^otis  orthodoxy.  He,  however, 
supported  his  regiment  in  their  grievances  against  the  parlia- 
ment in  1647.  When  the  king  was  seized  by  the  army,  he  was 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Whailey  and  hb  regiment  at  Hampton 
Court.  Whailey  refused  to  remove  Charles's  chaplains  at  the 
bidding  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  treated  his 
captive  with  due  courtesy,  receiving  from  Charles  after  his 
flight  a  friendly  letter  of  thanks.  In  the  second  Civil  War, 
Whailey  again  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  when  the 
king  was  brought  to  trial  he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunal 
and  signed  his  death-warrant.  He  took  part  in  Cromwell's 
Scottish  expedition,  was  wounded  at  Dunbar,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1650  was  active  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  north  Britain. 
Next  year  he  took  part  in  Cromwell's  pursuit  of  Charles  II.  and 
was  in  the  fight  at  Worcester.  He  followed  and  supported  his 
great  kinsman  in  his  political  career,  presented  the  army  petition 
to  parliament  (August  1652),  approved  of  the  protectorate,  and 
repreJbnted  Nottinghamshire  in  the  parliaments  of  1654  *^^ 
1656,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  (^aker 
James  Naylor.  He  was  one  of  the  administrative  major-generals, 
and  was  responsible  for  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick 
and  Leicester.  He  supported  the  "  Petition  and  Advice,"  except 
as  regards  the  proposed  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Cromwell, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  newly  constituted  House  of  Lords 
in  December  1657.  On  the  protector's  death,  at  which  he  was 
present,  he  in  vain  gave  his  support  to  Richard;  his  regiment 
refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and  the  Long  Parliament  dismissed 
bim  from  his  command  as  a  representative  of  the  army.  In 
November  1659  he  undertook  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  Scotland 
to  arrange  terms  with  Monk.  At  the  Restoration,  WhaQey,  with 
his  son-in-law,  (general  William  Goffe,  escaped  to  America,  and 
landed  at  Boston  on  the  27th  of  July  x66o,  living  successively  at 
New  Haven  and  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  every  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  government  at  home  to  procure  his  arrest  meeting 
with  failure.  He  was  alive,  but  failing  in  health,  in  1674,  and 
probably  did  not  long  survive.  WbaDey  was  twice  married; 
first  to  Judith  Duffell,  by  whom,  besides  other  children,  he  had  a 
son  John  and  a  daughter  Frances  (who  married  Major-Gencral 
Willlani  Goffe,  the  regicide);  and  secondly  to  Maiy  Middleton, 
sister  of  Sir  George  Middleton,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Edward. 

Authorities. — ^An  account  of  Whalley's  life  is  in  Noble's  Lues 
of  fA«  Reticides,  and  of  his  family  in  Nwle's  Memoirs  of  the  Pro- 
tectoral  Home  of  CromweU,  vol.  ii. :  see  also  (Gardiner's  and  Claren- 
don's histories  of  the  period.  Peck's  Desiderata  curiosa  (1779: 
WhalW'a  account  of  the  king's  flight) ;  Ezra  Stiles's  History  of  three 
of  the  Judus  of  Charles  I.  (179^.  &c.).  The  article  by  C.  H.  Futh  in 
the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  is  an  admirable  summary.  Whalley's  aojoum 
in  America  is  dealt  with  in  numerous  papers  pubHshed  by  the 
Massachusetu  Historical  Society,  and  in  the  Hutcbinaon  Papers 


concerning  wnauey 
Soc  Papers,  ii.  (1877);  Poem  eommemoraUee  of  Goffe,  Whaliey 
and  Dtxwellt  with  ab^ract  of  their  history,  by  Philagathoa 
(Boston.  1793):  Palfrey's  HisU  of  New  En^nd,  iL  (1866); 
Notes  and  Queries,  5th  series,  viii.  359  (bibliography  of  American 
works  on  the  regicides). 

WHARF,  a  place  for  loading  or  unloading  ships  or  vessels, 
particularly  a  platform  of  timber,  stone  or  other  material  along 
the  shore  of  a  harbour  or  along  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river 
against  which  vessels  may  lie  and  discharge  their  cargo  or  be 
loaded.  The  O.  Eng.  word  hwerf  meant  literally  a  turning  or 
turning-place  {hweorfan,  to  turn,  cf.  Goth,  kufairban,  Gr.  mpir6f, 
wrist),  and  was  thus  used  particularly  of  a  bank  of  earth,  a  dam 
which  turns  the  flow  of  a  stream,  the  cognate  word  in  Dutch, 
Vfcrf,  meant  a  wharf  or  a  shipbuilder's  yard,  cf.  Dan.  vaerft, 
dockyard,  and  the  current  meaning  of  the  word  is  probably 
borrowed  from  Dutch  or  Scandinavian  languages. 

In  English  law  all  water-borne  goods  must  be  landed  at  specified 

g laces,  in  particular  hours  and  under  supervision;  wharves,  which 
y  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1895,  {  49a.  include  quays,  docks  and 
other  premises  on  wluch  goods  may  be  lawfully  landed,  are  either 
"  sufferance  wharves,"  authorized  by  the  commissioners  of  customs 
under  bond,  or  **  legal  wharves  "  specially  appointed  by  treasury 
warrant  and  exempt  from  bond.  There  are  also  wharves  authorized 
by  statute  or  by  prescriptive  right.  The  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
wharf  is  styled  a  "  wharfinger,'  properly  "  whariager."  with  aa 
intrusive  n,  as  in  "  messenger  "  and  "  passenger." 

WHARNCUFFE,  JAMES  ARCHIBALD  STUART-WORTLBY- 
MACKENZIE,  zst  Bakon  (1776-1845),  English  statesman, 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  Stuart,  son  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Bute  and  of 
his  wife  Mary  Wortley-Montagu(BaronessMountstuart  in  her  own 
right),  as  whose  heir  Colonel  Stuart  added  the  name  of  Wortky^ 
taking  later  also  that  of  Madcenxie  (which  his  son  in  later  life 
discarded)  as  heir  to  his  uncle  J.  S.  Madtenzie  of  Rosehaugfa. 
He  entered  the  army,  becoming  colonel  in  1797,  but  retired  ia 
x8oi  and  devoted  hixnsdf  to.  politics,  sitting  in  pariiamrat  as  a 
Tory  for  Bossiney  in  Cornwall  till  1818,  when  he  was  returned 
for  Yorkshire.  His  attitude  on  various  questions  became 
gradually  more  Liberal,  and  his  support  of  Catholic  emancipation 
lost  him  his  seat  in  1826.  He  was  then  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Whamcliffe  of  Wortky,  a  recognition  both  of  h^  previous 
parliamentary  activity  and  of  his  high  position  among  the  country 
gentlemen.  At  first  opposing  the  Reform  Bill,  he  •gradually 
came  to  see  the  undesirability  of  a  popular  conflict,  and  he  separ- 
ated himself  from  the  Tories  and  took  an  important  part  ia 
modifying  the  attitude  of  the  peers  and  helping  to  pass  the  biU, 
thou|^  his  attempts  at  amendment  only  Qssultcd  in  his  plessing 
neither  party.  He  became,  lord  privy  seal  in  Peel's  short  ministry 
at  the  end  of  1834,  and  again  joined  him  in  1841  as  lord  president 
of  the  oounciL  In  1837  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  writings 
of  his  ancestress.  Lady  Mary  Wortley-Montagu  (new  ed.  t893)« 
On  his  death  in  1845  he  was  succeeded  as  and  baron  by  his  eldest 
son,  John  Stuart-Wortley  (1801-1855),  whose  son  Edward,  3xd 
baron  (z8a7-x899),  best  known  as  chairman  of  the  Manchester, 
Lincoln  &  Shoffidd  railway,  converted  under  him  into  the  Great 
(Antral,  was  created  ist  earl  of  Whamdiife  and  Viscount  Cariton 
in  1876;  his  name  was  prominently  identified  with  railway 
enterprise,  and  became  attached  to  certain  features  of  its  aocncii- 
dature.  He  was  succeeded  as  and  earl  by  his  nephew  Fnncis 
(b.  1856). 

Among  other  members  of  the  family,  several  of  whom  dis- 
tinguished tfaemsdvea  in  law,  politics,  art  and  the  army,  nuy  be 
mentioned  the  xst  baron's  tUrd  son,  James  Archibald  Stuart- 
Wortley  (z8o5-*x88x),  recorder  of  London  and  solidtor-general; 
his  son,  C.  B.  Stuart-Wortley,  K.C.  (b.  X851),  became  well  known 
in  parliament  as  under-sccretary  for  the  home  office  (X885,  and 
z886>x89a)  and  depatyxrhairman  of  committees. 

WHARTON  (Family).  The  Whartons  of  Wharton  were  an  old 
north  of  En^and  family,  and  in  1545  TRomas  Whastqm  (1495- 
1568)  was  created  a  baron  for  his  services  ^in  border  warfaie 
From  him  descended  the  and,  3rd  and  4th  baroos;  and  the 
latter,  Philip  Wbastom  (X6X3-X696),  was  the  father  of  Tte»MAS 
Whakxov  (X648-X7X5),  who  in  t7«6  was  created  cml  and  in 
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1714  marquess  of  Wharton.  The  tst  marquess  was  om  of  the 
chief  Whig  politicians  after  the  Revolution.  He  is  famous  in 
literary  h^tory  as  the  author  of  the  famous  political  ballad, 
LilliburUrOt  which  ''  sang  James  II.  out  of  three  kingdoms." 
Wharton  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  AnneS  reign,  and  in- 
cvurred  the  wrath  of  Swift,  who  attacked  him  as  Verres  in  the 
Examiner  (No.  14),  and  drew  a  separate  "  character  "  of  him, 
which  is  one  of  Swift's  masterpieces.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wit  and  versatile  cleverness,  and  cynically  ostentatious  m  his 
immorality,  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  rake  and 
the  truest  Whig  of  his  time.  Addison  dedicated  to  him  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Spectator,  giving  him  a  very  different  **  character  " 
from  Swift's.  His  first  wife,  Anna  Wharton  (x63»-i685),  was 
an  authoress,  whose  poems,  including  an  Ekfy  on  Lord  Rochester, 
were  celebrated  by  Walter  and  Dryden.  His  son,  Fmu^ 
Wrastom  (1698-1731),  duke  of  Wharton,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  marquessate  and  fortune,  and  in  1718  was  created  a  duke. 
But  he  quickly  earned  for  himself,  by  his  wild  and  profligate 
frolics  and  reckless  playing  at  politics,  Pope's  satire  of  him  as 
"  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days  "(Moral  Essays,  i.  1 79).  He 
spent  his  large  estates  in  a  few  years,  then  went  abroad  and 
gave  eccentric  support  to  the  Old  Pretender.  There  is  a  lively 
picture  of  his  appearance  at  Madrid  in  1726  in  a  letter  from  the 
Britidi  consul,  quoted  in  Sunhope's  History  of  England  (ii. 
Z40).  He  was  outlawed  in  1729,  and  at  his  death  the  titles 
became  extinct.  In  2843  a  claim  was  made  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  revival  of  the  barony  in  favour  of  Mr  Kemys-Tjmte, 
a  descendant  of  the  xst  baron  in  the  female  line. 

For  the  history  of  the  family  see  E.  R.  Wharton's  Whartont  of 
WhartoH  HaU  (1898). 

WHARTOH,  FRANCIS  (X830-X889),  American  legal  writer 
and  educationalist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  7th  of  March  182a  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  became  prominent  in  Pennsylvania 
politics  as  a  Democrat,  and  in  Philadelphia  edited  the  North 
A  merican  and  United  States  Gazette,  He  was  professor  of  English 
history  and  literature  at  Kcnyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio,  in 
1856-1863.  He  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  1862  and  in  1863-1869  was  rector  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts.  In  1871-1882  he  taught  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  canon  law  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  at  this  time  he  lectured  on  the 
conflict  of  laws  at  Boston  University.  For  two  years  he  travelled 
in  Europe,  and  after  two  years  in  Philadelphia  he  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  lecturer  on  criminal  law  (1885- 
x886)  and  then  professor  of  criminal  law  (1886-1888)  at  Columbian 
(now  George  Washington)  University;  in  1885-1888  he  was 
solidtor  (or  examiner  of  claims)  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  from  x888  to  his  death  on  the  21st  of  February  1889  was 
employed  on  an  edition  (authorized  by  Congress)  of  the  Revefu- 
iionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United  States  (6  vols., 
1889,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Moore),  which  superseded  Sparks's  compilation. 
Wharton  was  a  **  broad  churchman  "  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  hymnology  of  his  church.  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1883,  and  was  the 
foremost  American  authority  on  international  law. 

He  published:  A  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  United  States 
(1846;  many  times  reprinted):  State  Tnals  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams  (1849):  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homicide  in  the  United  States  (1855):  with 
Moreton  StilW,  A  Treatise  on  Medical  Juruprudence  (1855) ;  Modern 
Theism  (1859),  in  which  he  applied  rules  of  legal  evidence  to  modem 
sceptical  theories;  A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  (187a;  3»"d  ed. 
1905);  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  NegfiMce  (1874):  A  Commentary 
on  ike  Law  of  Agency  and  Agents  (1876).  A  Commentary  on  the  Law 
of  Evidence  in  Ctoit  Issues  (1877;  3rd  ed.  1888);  a  companion  work 
on  Criminal  Evidence',  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  (1882): 
Commentaries  on  Law  (1884);  and  a  Digest  of  the  International  Law 
of  the  United  StaUs{%vo\».  1986).  ....      .        ..,.,. 

See  the  Memoir  (Philadelphia.  1891)  by  his  daughter.  Mrs  Vicle. 
and  several  friends;  and  J.  B.  Moore's  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  Francia  Wharton,"  prefaced  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Rerolu- 
Honary  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

WHARTON,  HBMRY  (1664-1695),  English  writer,  was 
descended  from  Thomas,  and  Baron  Wharton   (1570-1578), 


being  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Ednnnd  Wharton,  vicar  of  Worstead, 
Norfolk.  Bon  at  Worstead  on  the  9th  of  November  1664, 
Wharton  waa  educated  by  his  father,  and  then  at  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Both  his  industry  and  his  talenU 
were  exceptional,  and  Us  university  career  was  briUiant.  In 
x686  he  entered  the  service  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  the 
Rev.  WilKam  Cave  (2637-1713),  whom  he  helped  in  his  literivry 
work;  but  considering  that  his  assistance  was  not  suflSdently 
appreciated  he  soon  forsook  this  employment.  In  1687  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  In  1688  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  William  Bancroft,  under  whose 
generous  patronage  some  of  his  literary  work  was  done.  The  arch* 
bishop,  who  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Wharton's  character  and 
talents,  made  him  one  of  his  chapfaifns,  and  presented  him  to  the ' 
Kentish  living  of  Sundridge,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Chartham 
in  the  same  county.  In  1689  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary,  but  he  wrote  a  severe  criticism  <3  Bfahop 
Burnet's  History  of  tha  Reformation,  and  it  was  partly  owing  to 
the  bishop's  hostility  that  he  did  not  obtain  further  preferment 
in  the  English  church.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1695,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Wharton's  most  valuable  work  is  his  Angjlia  sacra,  a  collection  of 
the  lives  of  English  archbishops  and  bishop*,  which  was  published 
in  two  voluroes  in  1691.  Some  of  these  ware  written  by  Wharton 
himself;  others  were  borrowed  from  early  writers.  His  other 
writings  include,  in  addition  to  his  criticism  of  the  History  of  the 
Reformation,  A  treatise  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (1688);  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Church  of  Rome  demonstrated  in  some  observations 
upon  the  life  of  Ignatius  Loyola  (1688) ;  and  A  defence  of  pluralities 
(1692,  new  ed.  1703).  In  the  Lambeth  Library  there  are  sixteen 
volumes  of  Wharton's  manuscripts.  Describmg  him  as  "  this 
wonderful  man."  Stubbs  says  that  Wharton  did  for  the  elucidation 
of  English  Church  history  "  more  than  any  one  before  or  since." 
A  life  of  Wharton  is  included  in  George  D'Oyly'a  X^jTc  of  W.  Sancrofl 
(1821). 

WHATELT,  RICHARl)  (i  787-1863),  English  logician  and 
theological  writer,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  xst  of  February  1787.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school 
near  Bristol,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  double 
second-class  honours  and  the  prize  for  the  English  essay;  in 
181 1  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Orid,  and  in  18x4  took  orders. 
During  his  residence  at  Oxford  he  wrote  his  celebrated  tract, 
Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte ,  a  very  clever 
jeu  d'csprit  directed  against  excessive  scepticism  as  applied  to 
the  Gospel  history.  After  his  marriage  in  x82x  he  settled  in 
Oxford,  and  in  1822  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer.  The 
lectures.  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  af  Party  Spirit  in  Matters  of 
Religion,  were  published  in  the  same  year.  In  August  1 823  he  re- 
moved to  Halesworth  in  Suffolk,  but  in  1825,  having  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  St  Alban  Hall,  he  returned  to  Oxford.  At 
St  Alban  Hall  Whately  found  much  to  reform,  and  he  left  it  a 
different  place.  In  x8  2 5  he  published  a  series  of  Essays  on  Some 
of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion,  followed  in  1828  by 
a  second  series  On  some  of  the  Difficnlties  in  the  Writings  of 
St  Paul,  and  in  X830  by  a  third  On  the  Errors  of  Romanism  traced 
to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature.  While  he  was  at  St  Alban 
Hall  (1826)  the  work  appeared  which  is  perhaps  roost  closely 
associated  with  his  name — his  treatise  on  Logic,  originally 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolilana,  in  which  he 
raised'  the  study  of  the  stibject  to  a  new  level.  It  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  logic  throughout  Great  Britain.  A 
sinrilar  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  also  contributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia, 
appeared  in  1828.  In  1829  Whately  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  political  economy  at  Oxford  in  succession  to  Nassau 
William  Senior.  This  was  a  subject  admirably  suited  to  his 
lucid,  practical  intellect,  but  his  tenure  of  oflice  was  cut  short 
by  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1831. 
He  published  only  one  course  of  Introductory  Lectures  (183X), 
but  one  of  his  first  acts  on  going  to  Dublin  was  to  endow  a  chair 
of  political  economy  in  Trinity  College  out  of  his  private  purse. 

Whately's  appointment  by  Lord  Grey  to  the  sec  of  Dublin 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  everybody,  for  though  a  decided 
Liberal  Whately  had  from  the  beginning  stood  aloof  from  all 
political  parties,  and  ecclesiastically  his  position  was  that  of 
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an  IshmttUte  fighting  for  his  own  hand.  The  Evangelicals 
regarded  him  as  a  dangerous  latitudinarian  on  the  ground  of 
his  views  on  Cathdic  emancipation,  the  Sabbath  question,  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  certain  quasi-SabeUian  opinions  he  was 
supposed  to  hold  about  the  character  and  attributes  of  Christ, 
while  his  view  of  the  church  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  the  High  Church  party,  and  from  the  begimung  he  was  the 
determined  opponent  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  TraC' 
tarian  movement.  The  appointment  was  challenged  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  without  success.  In  Ireland  it  was  im- 
mensely unpopular  among  the  Protestants,  both  for  the  reasons 
just  mentioned  and  as  being  the  appointment  of  an  Englishman 
and  a  Whig.  Whately's  blunt  outspokenness  and  his  "  want  of 
conciliating  manners,"  which  even  his  friends  admit,  prevented 
him  from  ever  completely  eradicating  these  prejudices,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  met  with  determined  opposition  from  his 
own  dergy.  He  ran  counter  to  their  most  cherished  prejudices 
from  the  first  by  connecting  himself  prominently  with  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  national  and  unsectarian  system  of 
education.  He  enforced  strict  discipline  in  his  diocese,  where 
it  had  been  long  unknown;  and  he  published  an  unanswerable 
statement  of  his  views  on  the  Sabbath  {Thoughts  on  the  Sabbath, 
1833).  He  took  a  small  country  place  at  Redesdale,  4  m.  out 
of  Dublin,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  favourite  relaxation  of 
gardening.  Here  his  life  was  one  of  indefatigable  industry. 
Questions  of  tithes,  reform  of  the  Irish  church  and  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Laws,  and,  in  particular,  the  organization  of  national 
education  occupied  much  of  his  time.  But  he  found  leisure 
for  the  discussion  of  other  public  questions,  for  example,  the 
subject  of  transportation  and  the  general  question  of  secondary 
punishments.  In  1837  he  wrote  his  well-known  handbook  of 
Christian  Evidences^  which  was  translated  during  his  lifetime 
into  more  than  a  dozen  languages.  At  a  later  period  he  also 
wrote,  in  a  similar  form,  Easy  Ltssonson  Reasoning,  on  Morals, 
on  Mind  and  on  the  British  Constitution.  Among  his  other 
works  may  be  mentioned  Charges  attd  Tracts  (1836),  Essays 
on  Some  oj  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith  (1830),  The  Kingdom 
of  Christ  (1841).  He  also  edited  Bacon's  Essays,  Palcy's  £«»- 
deuces  and  Paky's  Moral  Philosophy,  His  cherished  scheme 
of  unsectarian  religious  instruction  for  Protestants  and  Cathohcs 
alike  was  carried  out  for  a  number  of  years  with  a  measure  of 
success,  but  in  1852  the  scheme  broke  down  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  the  new  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Whately 
felt  himself  constrained  to  withdraw  from  the  Education  Board. 
From  the  beginning  Whately  was  a  keenrsi^ted  observer  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland  question,  and  gave  much  offence  by 
openly  supporting  the  state  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
as  a  measure  of  justice.  During  the  terrible  years  of  1846  and 
1847  the  archbbhop  and  his  family  were  unwearied  in  their 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  people.  From  1856 
onwards  symptoms  of  decline  began  to  manifest  themselves 
in  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  left  side.  Still  he  continued  the 
active  discharge  of  his  public  duties  till  the  summer  of  1863, 
when  he  was  prostrated  by  an  ulcer  in  the  leg,  and  after  several 
months  of  acute  suffering  he  died  on  the  8lh  of  October  1863. 

Whately  was  a  great  talker,  much  addicted  in  early  life  to 
aigument,  in  which  he  used  others  as  instruments  on  which  to 
hammer  out  his  own  views,  and  as  he  advanced  in  life  much 
given  to  didactic  monologue.  He  had  a  keen  wit,  whose  sharp 
edge  often  inflicted  wounds  never  deliberately  intended  by  the 
speaker,  and  a  wholly  uncontrollable  love  of  punning.  Whately 
often  offended  people  by  the  extreme  unconvcntionality  of  his 
manners.  When  at  O^dTord  his  white  hat,  rough  white  coat, 
and  huge  wlute  dog  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  White 
Bear,  And  he  outraged  the  conventions  of  the  place  by  exhibiting 
the  exploits  of  his  climbing  dog  in  Christchurch  Meadow.  With 
a  remarkably  fair  and  lucid  mind,  his  sympathies  were  narrow, 
and  by  his  blunt  outspokenness  on  pmnts  of  difference  he 
alienated  many.  With  no  mystical  fibre  in  his  own  constitution, 
the  Tractarian  movement  was  incomprehensible  to  him,  and  was 
the  object  of  his  bitter  dislike  and  contempt.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Low  Church  party  seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  equally  tinged 


with  superstition.  He  took  a  practical,  abiMt  businAs-like 
view  of  Christianity,  which  seemed  to  High  Churchmen  and 
Evangelicals  alike  little  better  than  Rationalism.  In  this  they 
did  Whately  less  than  justice,  for  his  religion  was  very  real  and 
genuine.  But  he  may  be  said  to  have  continued  the  typical 
Christianity  of  the  x8th  century — that  of  the  theologians  who 
went  out  to  fight  the  Rationalists  with  their  own  weapons.  It 
was  to  Whately  essentially  a  belief  in  certain  matters  of  fact,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  after  an  examination  of  "  evidences." 
Hence  his  endeavour  always  is  to  convince  the  logical  faculty, 
and  his  Christianity  inevitably  appears  as  a  thing  of  the  intellect 
rather  than  of  the  heart.  Whaiely's  qualities  are  exhibited  at 
their  best  in  his  Logic,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  quintessence  of 
the  views  which  he  afterwards  applied  to  different  subjects. 
He  wrote  nothing  better  than  the  luminous  Appendix. to  thh 
work  on  AnUnguous  Ternu. 

In  I 86a  hia  daughter  published  MisceUaneous  Remains  from  his 
Gommonplace  book  and  m  1866  bis  Life  end  Corres^ndence  in  two 
volumes.    The  Anecdotal  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Whately,  by  W.  J 
Fitzpatrick  (1864;,  enliven  the  picture. 

WHAT-NOT,  a  piece  of  furniture,  derived  from  the  French 
itaghe,  which  was  exceedingly  popular  in  England  in  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  19th  century.  It  usually  consists  of 
slender  uprights  or  pillars,  supporting  a  series  of  shelves  for 
holding  china,  ornaments  or  triffes  of  any  kind — hence  the 
allusive  name.  In  its  English  form,  although  a  convenient 
drawing-room  receptacle,  it  was  rarely  beautiful.  The  early 
mahogany  examples  are,  however,  sometimes  graceful  in  their 
simplicity. 

WHEAT  {Triticum),  the  most  important  and  the  most  gener* 
ally  diffused  of  cereal  grasses.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  hollow, 
erect,  knotted  stems,  and  pro- 
duces, in  addition  to  the  direct 
developmmts  from  the  seed- 
Ung  plant,  secondary  roots  and 
secondary  shoots  (tillers)  from 
the  base.  Its  leaves  have  each 
a  long  sheath  encircling  the 
stem,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  blade  or  "  flag  "  with  t)ie 
sheath  a  small  whitish  out- 
growth or  "ligula."  The  in- 
florescence or  car  consists  of 
a  central  stalk  bent  zigzag, 
forming  a  series  of  notches  (see 
fig.  1),  and  bearing  a  number 
of  flattened  spikelcts,  one  of 
which  grows  out  of  each  notch 
and  has  its  inner  or  upper  face 
pressed  up  against  it.  At  the 
base  of  each  pikelet  are  two 
empty  boat-shaped  glumes  or 
"chaff-scales,"  one  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left,  and  then 
a  series  of  flowers,  2  to  8  in 
number,  closely  crowded  to- 
gether; the  uppermost  are 
abortive  or  sterile.-^indeed,  in 
some  varieties  only  one  or  two 
of  the  flowers  are  fertile.  Each 
flower  consists  of  an  outer  or 
lower  glume,  called  the  flower- 
ing  glume,  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  empty  glume  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  long,  or  it  may  be  in  a 
short,  awn  or  "beard."  On 
the  other  side  of  the  flower 
and    at    a    slightly    higher 


3"^^  F 

Fic.  1. — ^Spikelet  and  Flowers  of 
Wheat. 

A,  Spikelct  magnified. 

B,  Glumes,  from  side. 

C,  Glumes,  from  back. 
Dt  Flowering  glume  or  lower  palea. 
E,  Palea. 
K  Lodicules  at  base  of  j,   the 

ovary,  surmounted  by  styles. 
C7and  &,Secd  from  front  and  back 

respectively. 
/    Rachis.  or  central  stalk  of  ear. 

spikclets  removed. 


level  is  the  "palea,"  of 
thinner  texture  than  the  other  glumes,  with  infolded' mar^ns 
and  with  two  ribs  or  veins.  These  several  glumea  are  closely 
applied  one  to  the  other  so  as  to  conceal  and  protect  the  ovary» 
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and  t^  only  aepante  for  a  ibort  time  when  flowering  tnkes 
place;  after  fertilixatioa  they  close  again.  Within  the  pale 
are  two  minute,  ovate,  pointed,  white  membranous  scales  cdled 
"  lodicules."  These  contain  three  stamens  with  thread-like 
filaments  and  oblong,  two-k>bed  anthers.  The.  stamens  are 
placed  round  the  base  of  the  ovary,  which  is  rounded  or  oblong, 
much  smaller  than  the  glumes,  covered  with  down,  and  sur- 
mounlcd  by  two  short  styles,  extending  into  feathery  brush-like 
stigmas.  The  ripe  fruit  or  grain,  sometimes  called  the  "  berry," 
the  matured  state  of  the  ovaiy  and  its  contents,  is  oblong  or 
ovoid,  with  aiongitudinal  furrow  on  one  side.  The  ovary  adheres 
firtnly  to  the  seed  in  the  interior,  so  that  on  examining  a  longi- 
tttdiitfl  section  <^  the  grain  by  the  microscope  the  outer  layer 
is  seen  to  consist  of  epidermal  cells,  of  which  the  uppermost 
are  prolcMiged  into  short  hairs  to  cover  the  apex  of  the  grain. 

Two  or  three  layers  of 
cells  inside  the  epidermis 


constitute  the  UssUe'  of    time  iranemorial  and  from  its  wide  diffusion  throughout  the  eastern 


Fio.  a.—/.  BeardlcM 
Polish  wheat,  with  seed, 
wheat.    Alt  much  reduced. 


the  ovary,  and  overlie 
somewhat  similar  layers 
which  form  the  coats  of 
the  seed.  Within  these 
is  the  albumen  or  endo- 
sperm, constituling  the 
flowery  part  of  the  seed. 
The  outermost  layer  of 
the  endosperm  consists 
of  square  cells  larger  and 
more  regular  In  form  than 
thoseon  each  side;  these 
contain  aleuron  grains — 
small  particles  of  gluten 
or  nitrogenous  matter. 
The  remaining  central 
mass  of  the  seed  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  cells 
of  irregular  formand  size 
containing  many  starch 
grains  as  well  as  gluten 
granules.  The  several 
layers  of  cells  above  re- 
ferred to  become  more 
^heat.  //.  or  less  dry  and  inscpar- 
///.    Spelt  Q^i^  Qj^p  fjQm  another, 

forming  the  substance 
known  as  "bran."  At  the  lower  end  of  the  albumen,  and 
placed  obliquely,  is  the  minute  embryo-plant,  which  derives  its 
nourishment  in  the  first  instance  from  the  albumen;  this  is 
destined  to  form  the  future  plant. 

The  wheat  plant  b  nowhere  found  in  a  wild  condition.  Some 
of  the  species  of  the  genus  Ae^ilops  (now  generally  referred  to 
Triikum  by  Bcnlham  and  Hooker  and  by  Hacckcl) 
tlnit!'  °**y  possibly  have  been  the  sources  cf  our  cultivated 
forms,  as  they  cross  freely  with  wheats.  liacckcl 
considers  that  there  are  three  species,  (x)  Triticum  mono- 
couum,  which  undoubtedly  grows  wild  in  Greece  and  Meso- 
potamia, is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and  was  also 
cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  Swiss  lake-dwellers,  as  well  as  at 
Hissarlik,  as  is  shown  by  the  grain*  found  in  those  localities, 
(a)  T.  sativum  is  the  ordinary  cultivated  wheat,  of  which  Hacckel 
recognizes  three  principal  races,  spella,  dicouum  and  Unax. 
Spelt  wheats  (sec  fig.  2)  were  cultivated  by  the  aboriginal  Swiss, 
b^  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  throughout  the  Koman  empire. 
The  variety  dicoccum  was  also  cultivated  in  prehistoric  times, 
and  is  still  grown  in  Southern  Europe  as  a  summer  wheat  and 
one  suitable  for  starch-making.  The  variety  Unax  includes  four 
sub-races,  wlgare  (common  wheat),  compactum,  turgidum  and 
durum  (see  below).  (3)  The  third  species.  T.  poionicum,  or  Polish 
wheat,  is  a  very  distinct-looking  form,  with  long  leafy  glumes; 
its  origin  is  not  known.    As  these  varieties  intercross  with  each 

*  See  drawings  made  to  scale  by  Mr  Worthington  Smith  m  the 
Cardeturs  Ckroniclt  (35th  December  1886}. 


other,  the  pnesumptkm  is  that  they,  like  the  spedeS  of  AegiUps, 
which  also  intercross  with  wheat,  may  have  ail  originated  from 
one  common  stock. 

Basing  his  conclusions  upon  philological  data,  such  as  the 
names  of  wheat  in  the  oldest  known  languages,  the  writings 
of  the  most  ancient  historians,  and  the  observations 
of  botanical  travellers,  De  C4ndolle  infers  that  the  ^ 
original  home  of  the  wheat  plant  was  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  that  from  there  its  cultivation  extended  in  very 
early  times  to  the  Canaries  on  the  west  and  to  China  on  the  east. 
In  the  western  hemisphere  wheat  was  not  known  till  the  i6th 
century.  Humboldt  mentions  that  it  was  accidentally  intro- 
duced into  Mexico  with  rice  brought  from  Spain  by  a  negro 
slave  belonging  to  Cortes,  and  the  same  writer  saw  at  Qaiio  the 
earthen  vase  in  which  a  Flemish  monk  had  introduced  from 
Ghent  the  first  wheat  grown  in  South  America. 

As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  from 


hcmi^hcrei  the  varieties  of  wheat — ^thatis,of  T,  sativum'^  rrtarkmi 
are  vay  numerous  and  of  every  grade  oi  iatenmty.  Those  ^2!!S*!>I. 
cases  ia  which  the  variation  is  most  extreme  some  bounists  '"""^ 
would  prefer  to  consider  as  forming  distinct  species;  but  others, 
as  De  Vilmorin,  having  regard  to  the  general  facts  of  the  case 
and  to  the  numerous  intermediate  eradations,  look  upon  all  the 
forms  as  derivatives  from  one.  In  lUuatratioa  of  this  latter  point 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  only  do  the  sevexal  varieties  run  one 
into  the  other,  but  their  chemical  composition  varies  likewise 
according  to  climate  and  srason.  According  to  Professor  Church*" 
even  in  Uic  prcxluce  of  a  single  ear  there  may  be  3  to  <&%  more  dF 
atbuminotd  matters  in  some  grains  than  in  others;  out  on  the 
average  the  proportion  of  gluten  to  starch  is  as  9- 11  to  100.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  asricutture  it  is  generally  of  no  great  moment 
what  rank  be  assignod  to  the  various  forms.  It  is  only  important 
to  take  cognisance  of  them  for  purposes  of  cultivation  under  varjring 
circumstances.  Hence  we  only  allude  to  some  of  the  principal 
variations  and  to  those  characteristics  which  are  found  to  be  unstable. 
(1)  Settinc  aside  differences  of  constitution,  such  as  hardihood,  size, 
and  the  lilce,  there  is  relatively  little  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
or^ns  of  vegetation.  This  indicates  that  less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  straw  than  to  the  grain,  for  it  is  certain  that,  were  it 
desirable,  a  great  range  of  variation  might  be  induced  in  the  foliage 
and  straw.  As  it  is,  some  varieties  are  hardier  and  taller  than 
others,  and  the  straw  more  solid,  varying  in  colour  and  having  less 
liability  to  be  "bid";  but  in  the  matter  of  "tillering."  or  the 
production  of  side>aboots  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  there  is  much 
difTctcnce.  Spring  wheats  procured  from  northern  latitudes  mature 
more  rapidly  than  those  from  tempcmte  or  hot  climates,  whilst  the 
reverse  » the  case  with  autumn  wheats  from  the  same  source.  The 
ditTercnce  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  amount  of  light  which  the 
plantsobtain  in  noithem  regions,  and,  especially,  by  its  comparatively 
unintcmipted  continuance  during  the  growing  period,  when  there  are 
more  worlcing  hours  for  the  plants  in  the  day  than  in  more  southern 
climes.  Autumn  wheats,  on  the  other  hand,  are  subjected  to  an 
enforced  rest  for  a  period  of  several  months,  and  even  when  grown 
in  milder  climates  remain  quieaoent  for  a  longer  period,  and  start 
into  growth  later  in  spring — much  later  than  varieties  of  southern 
origin  These  latter,  accustomed  to  the  mild  winters  of  those 
latnudes,  begin  to  grow  early  in  spring,  and  are  in  consequence 
Ibble  to  injury  from  spring  frosts.  Wheats  of  dry  countries  and  of 
those  exposed  to  severe  winds  have,  says  De  Vilmorin,  narrow  leaves^ 
pliant  St  raw,  bearded  ears,  and  velvety  chaif-— characteristics  which 
enable  them  to  resist  wind  and  drought.  Wheats  of  moist  cliroatesb 
on  the  other  hand,  have  broader  leaves,  to  admit  of  more  lapid 
transpiration.  No  doubt  careful  microscopic  scrutiny  of  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  leaves  of  plants  grown  under  various  conditions 
would  reveal  further  adaptatbns  of  structure  to  external  conditions 
of  climate.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  hard 
wheats  are  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  hoc.  dry  countries,  the 
spelt  wheats  in  mounuinous  districts  and  on  poor  soil,  turgid 
(durum  forms)  and  common  wheats  in  plains  or  in  vatley»-^he  best 
races  of  wheat  being  found  on  rich  alluvial  plains  and  in  fertile 
valleys.  The  wheat  used  in  the  neisrhbourhood  of  Florence  for  straw- 
plaiting  b  a  variety  with  very  slender  stalks.  The  seed  is  sown  very 
thickly  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  pulled,  not  cut,  about  the  end 
of  May.  before  the  ear  is  ripe.  In  the  United  Kingdom  ordinary 
wheat,  such  as  old  red  Lammas  and  Chiddam  white,  is  used  for 
straw-pbiting.  the  straw  being  cut  some  time  before  the  berry 
ripens.  The  propensity  to  "  tiTlcr  *  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  it  mukipHes  the  resources  of  the  farmer.  An  instance  of  this 
is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1768),  where  it  is  stated 
that  one  seedling  plant  in  the  Cambridge  botanic  garden  was  divided 
into  eighteen  parts,  each  of  which  was  replanted  and  subsequently 
again  divided,  till  it  produced  sixty •«nren  plants  in  one  afason. 
tn  March  and  April  ot  the  following  year  these  were  again  divided 

■  Food  Grains  of  India,  p.  94. 
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■ad  pcnduccd  5M  pluti.  nblcli  la  liiii  Hnw  vMdBl  11,109  •■'•' 
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upon  the  variety  than  upon  loil  or  nutrition. 

Apart  from  the  botanical  intereM  of  theae  divenitiei.  a*  indao- 
tinni  of  the  faeuliy  of  variation  In  pfann.  and  pcaiibly  u  due!  to 
the  noeakify  aad  origin  of  the  cultlnled  plant,  iheir  ,,_„. 
praeiKal  impoitann  b  very  giaal.  Sonie  vatieiiei  ant  t^Tit 
on  one  de!driptk>n  ol  loil,  olhen  on  a'noihet.    Hence  the     I^^* 

not  only  what  arE  the  beu  variclin.  but  which  are  the  beK  adapted 

Inr  particular  localitiea  and  panicijlar  dimalic  conditiona.  Porion 
and  Deh^raic  have  ihawn^  the  "infinite  luptriority  "  in  yield  over 
the  ordiruiy  wheats  of  a  junicular  square-hcaded  variety  gicwn 
on  rick  soil  m  the  north  of  France.  A  good  Klcciion  of  Hxd.  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  ol  the  ail.  demandh  h)->  Dt  Vibnofin.  inteUigence 
and  accurate  knowledge  on  tbe  part  of  the  farmer.  If  a  good  variety 
be  grown  in  poor  xnl.  the  tchjIi  will  be  un[>ro^:able.  while,  if  bad 


I  of  plant!  grow 
L  Swiueilaiid  U 


rth  I!  lat.  fis'  t 


1  in  Teneriffe,  the  Cape  of  Caod  Hope.  AbyiiinB,  RodrigiMa. 

the  l*hilipploe  liland!  and  the  Malay  ibchipeluo.  Theee  wUely 
•epsiated  localitiea  ahow  tbe  great  area  over  whtch  the  culture  & 
powhle.  artd  illuatralc  (he  powen  of  adaptation  of  the  plant.  T)ke 
requiremenuof  thccon»umechaveaIiotobeconiiifcr«r;  (orutnie 
purposes  Ihe  Bolt  Houry  wheati,  with  their  large  lelalive  proponion 
of  itarch,  are  the  befl,  for  olhen  the  harder  wbeata,  with  tlicii  largn 
quamiiy  ol  gluten.  With  Ihe  modem  pcoceaiei  of  milling,  the  haidcr 
wheal!  are  nrdtned,  for  they  make  Ihe  beK  flour  lor  liakcn'  me ; 
and  in  Nonh  America  the  ifinnE  wheata  ate,  at  a  rule,  hankr-than 
Ihe  winter  wheata.  The  bearoed  varieun  are  auppoaed  10  be 
L — ,^-_.  Il  any  raic  they  defy  the  ravagea  of  predatory  birda  mote 
'  ihan  tbe  imarmcd  nrietin,  and  they  are  prefeiahk  in 
^  '  '  u  leie  likely  10  have  tlieir  aeeda 
oeutncu,  tm;  amrsm  wnca»  Bio  gpcdall);  employed  in  Italy  lor 
the  fabrication  of  macaroni.  Poliah  wheat  ie  UM  lor  dnilar  pur- 
poaea.   Spell  whenia  are  grown  in  the  colder  mountainoM!  diatrictt 
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\9^'  F.  from  the  period  when  lown.  or  i;i5*  from  the  period  of 

ean  ire  fanned.  Under  the  influence  of  a  mean  lempciatuTr  of 
Si',  or  a  liille  above,  the  flower!  are  produrrd.  A  atill  higher  daily 
mean  ia  required  for  the  full  developinent  aad  liKniagof  the  grain. 
The  figurea  here  ciied  are  given  by  Riilec  ancf  arc  calculatnl  l<w 
Ihe  climate  of  Paria;  bui,  01  courae,  tbe  aame  pnncjplea  apply  in 
Ihe  ca-e  ci  other  countriea.  The  amount  of  li^  oiitA  taSaam 
haa  alaa  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  fact  that  tha  wlieat  pla« 
require!  leaa  water  than  olhet  ccreab,  and  therefore  don  not  auBet 
aa  much  from  draught,  iaoneof  great  importance  to  the  cultivaioc. 
and  furniahea  one  reaaon  for  the  greater  proponionate  cill(ure  of 

"■TheWlowi^B  sJIIrea.cilrf  by^  ™i^ri!I  f^  JoUSc,  iriU  gr« 
—  .J 1  .1. _. —  __j m  ^  ijij  demand!  ra'-" 
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ludng  "  pedigree  whiau"  of  firKqoalil 
may  be  e>pected  from  cmaa-brceifiBt, 
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AKUrUaH  IVIital- 
legion,  Bxlending  li 
Ihe  j7iJi  pualle],  ana  tram  lac  ALUn 
meridian^  and  conpriung  a6  atato, 
American  wheal  crop.  Thia  region,  wl 
ol  the  land  luriace  oT  Ibe  country,  but  e 
laim  aicaand  10%  ol  iisimpraved  lam 
ceteaJ-producing  region  ol  the  world,  fii 
8j%o(lhe  tolilforncmp,  ((i%of  the 
of  the  tnta]  hay  crop  nl  the  UnUed  Stales 
in  the  eiateia  ponion  ol  this  region  ai 
in  other  pacta  of  the  world;  but  in  th 
wheat-jFowing  u  carried  on  on  a  ^ganti 
■ImoU  unknown  snywhctc  dtt.    The  best 
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along  the  Red  river  (of  the  Mor 
itates  of  North  Dakota  and  Minnctoia. 

The  wheat  grown  in  Ibe  UnilEd  Slatea  Esof  twodistinci  klndi. 
One  is  the  largC'keniel  winter  wheal  oi  the  Eiileni  italcs.  the 
other  b  the  hard  qnini  wheat.  The  "  blue  ittin  "  or  the 
"  Scotch-Fiie  "  are  native  varieties  ol  the  latter  kind  grown  in 
Mioneuta  and  the  two  Dakota).  For  fknir-maktng  this  wheal 
ii  contidered  the  bctt  in  the  world.  During  the  uason  ol  iSog 
IheproduaoFhaidipting  wheat  ainoun ted  to  nearly  ijo.ooo.coo 
bushels,  or  Iwo-filths  of  Ihe  entire  wheat  produa  of  the  tJniled 
Slalei.  Of  Ihia-Minnesoia  and  the  two  Diikotasilone  produced 
ioo,i»i\owi  bushels.  Minnesota  it  the  grealeU  wheal -producing 
stale  in  the  Union.  Hci  Gelds  in  t8««  covered  iooa. 
and  the  produced  nearly  80.000,000  buiheli.  whicb 
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The  country  it  ■  very  level  one.  miking  It  pntsible  u>  uie  aB 

kindi  of  machinery  with  great  success.  As  there  are  do  moun- 
taini  or  iwamps,  there  it  hen;  very  little  waste  land,  and  every 
square  loot  of  the  voM  wheal  Geldi  can  be  made  productive. 

The  Gm  characteristic  of  a  "  bonanu  "  wheat  (am  it  the 
machinery.  The  smallat  agricultural  implement  lued  upon 
them  ii  a  plough,  and  Ihe  largest  it  Ibe  elevator.  A  _^^ 
hoe  or  a  ipade  it  alauM  uoknown.  Between  tbeae  ^J^" 
two  there  are  machines  of  all  dies  adapted  to  Ihe 
needs  of  Ihe  particular  work.  Let  us  assume  the  comfitlont 
prevailing  upon  a  bonaiua  [arm  of  5000  acres,  and  bricBy 
deKribe  the  process  of  wheat  production  from  tbe  ploughing 
of  the  land  (a  the  delivery  of  tbe  grain  in  (he  final  market. 
These  great  wheal  (arms  were  estihlishcd  upon  new  lands  sold 
directly  10  ca^nliiliils  hy  the  railroads.  The  bndt  became  the 
pruperty  of  the  milroadt  largely  through  governriKnt  grants, 
and  ih^  aiincted  capitalists,  who  bought  them  in  large  bodies 

ol  the  cheap  wooden  dwelling  (or  the  managen,  dcrmiiorics 
and  dining-halis  for  Ibe  men,  stables  lor  the  horses,  and  sheds 
and  workshops  tot  repairing  machinery.  Very  litlle  of  the  land 
is  under  fence.  Since  Ihe  desirable  lands  of  Ihe  country  have 
been  occupied,  Ihe  prices  of  these  bads  have  advanced  slowly, 
with  Ihe  icsuU  that  the  big  (arms  ate  being  divided  up  Into 
traall  holdings.  Alter  a  generation  or  two,  if  land  continues 
to  rise  in  the  market  at  it  has  itcenlly,  tbe  bonania  farms  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  present  the  best  oi  Ibesc  lands 
in  the  valley  of  Ihejlcd  river  (ot  the  North)  ate  wotlh  fion.  tis 
II  upon  them  add  about  ts 
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It  least.    Then 
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ssary  to  own  a  large  body  of  land  in  order 
c  able  10  use  the  machinery  and  meiha<b  here  described. 
hard  totonveya  juitnoiionoftheiiieof  thesefarms.  Tbey 
ch  awjy  as  far  as  the  eye  can  nach  in  every  direction, 
ing  it  ifficull  even  for  the  visitor  10  conceive  Iheir  tiie. 
distances  Derosa  wheat  Gelds  ar«  so  great  thai  even  horse- 
communication  is  too  slow.  The  farms  are  separated 
divisions,  and  lodging-houses  and  dining-haUs  and  barn* 
cattered  over  them,  to  as  to  keep  the  workmen  ai>d  learn* 
tbcKeneof  their  labour.    The  men  living  aloneendof  Ibe 

it  is  necessary  10  take  ihc  mcsls  to  the  men  in  Ihe  belds 
:r  than  allow  them  10  walk  or  ride  to  tbe  dioing-halls.  Ii 
ii  an  unusual  thing  (ot  a  working  crew  10  6ai  Ibcmselvc* 


Thi.  b^ru  in  Ocloba.    Tbe  plouRh  uwd  Ik 

bach  plough  coveia  about  350  acn._ .  — 

ot  JO^m.  adoy.    The  ploughing  begins  in  October,  a™  a>.»..>K,o  - 


-rom  eitht  ro  ten  ol  thoe  plought  fa 
ection.    II  one  standi  a  few  rodi  i 

'  gang,    one  leci  (hal  Ibe  li 


Ijrm  of  jooo  acres  dunng  the  ploughiiu ~-j.— 

by  ihe  month,  and  receive  about  tlj,  including  their  board.  Tbey 
bcaklan  at  five  o'clock,  lake  an  hour  tor  their  dinner  at  noon— 
usually  in  Ihe  field— and  have  Iheir  supper  at  Kveo.  Al  the  end  ol 
tlie  ploughing  season  Ihoe  particular  men  are  usually  discharged. 
Only  eight  or  len  arc  kepi  on  a  farm  of  ihisiiie  throughout  the  year.' 

where  they  awail  the  harveating  and  ThreEhing  HjorL  The  eight  or 
ren  who  repiain  upnii  ihr  farm  are  employed  in  diang  odd  jobs,  aurfi 
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tbe  harrow.  The  hamming  is  done  with  iS-ft.  hatrowi,  drawn  by 
four  horsesi  and  operated  by  a  single  man.  One  roan  can  harrow 
60  to  73  acres  a  day. 

The  weding  follows  immediatelv  with  four-horse  press  drills  that 
cover  la  ft.  1  he  harrows  and  drills  are  worked  in  gangs  "  as  the 
loughs  were.  Each  drill  will  go  from  20  to  35  m.  a  day. 
Ik'hcn  the  weather  is  good  the  seeding  upon  a  5000-acre 
farm  will  be  done  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  davs.  It  is  usual  to  seed 
a  bushel  and  a  neck  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  used  for  this 
purpose  is  carefully  selected  after  the  harvest  of  the  previous  year, 
and  is  thoroughly  cleaned  of  foreign  seeds.  Throiwh  years  of  culti- 
vation, varieties  of  wheat  have  been  produced  which  are  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  region.  It  has  been 
found  more  profitable  to  use  the  natix'e  "  blue  stem  "  or  "  Scotch- 
Fife  "  wheat  than  the  seed  from  any  other  country,  or  even  from  the 
neighbouring  states.  Counting  the  seed,  wheat  and  the  labour,  it 
co&ts  about  91  an  acre  to  harrow  the  ground  and  pbnt  the  wheat. 

When  the  planting  is  done  the  extra  labourers  are  discharged  again, 
and  the  regular  ones  are  put  to  work  on  the  com.  oats  and  millet, 
LMbmur  w^ich  are  grown  to  feed  the  horses.  The  men  who  do  the 
^^^'  most  important  work  are  all  temporary  labourers.  They 
come  from  the  cities  of  the  east  or  the  farms  of  the  south.  They  begin 
with  the  early  harvest  in  Oklahoma,  and  work  northwards  up  the 
Missouri  and  the  Red  river  until  the  season  closes  in  Manitoba. 
They  are  not  tramps,  but  steady,  industrious  men.  with  few  bad 
habits  and  few  ambitions.  On  well-managed  farms  drinking  and 
gambling  are  strictly  forbidden.  The  work  is  hard,  and.  as  there 
are  few  amusements  on  the  farm,  the  men  spend  their  resting  periods 
in  sleep.  Their  dormitories  are  usuallycomfortably  furnished,  their 
dining-halls  clean.  The  bonanza  farmers  find  it  good  policy  to  feed 
their  men  well.  Many  a  strike  has  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the 
harvest  because  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food  served  u-as  not 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  largest  part  of  this  food  is  brought 
from  the  eastern  states.  Some  potatoes,  turnips  and  beans  are  grown 
upon  the  farms;  but  the  corned  beef,  bacon  and  groceries  come 
from  the  cities.  It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  35  cents  a  day  to  feed 
each  labourer.  Farmers  say  that  a  good  name  in  these  respects 
enables  them  to  get  the  choice  of  workmen,  and  that  no  money  brings 
such  sure  returns  as  that  expended  in  the  bedrooms  and  upon  the 
food. 

The  harvest  labourers  begin  to  arrive  from  the  south  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  by  the  end  of  this  month  the  harvest  is  at  its 
-J.  nelRht.    A  farm  of  5000  acres  will  use  75  or  100  extra  men. 

T™'.  With  the  men  comes  the  new  machinery  in  train  load^. 
'*'^^****  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $5,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
cultural machines  is  annually  sold  in  this  region.  The  wheat  farmers 
say  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take  undue  care  of  old  machinery,  that 
more  money  is  lost  in  repairing  and  tinkering  an  old  machine  than 
would  pay  lor  a  new  one.  The  result  is  that  new  machinery  is  bought 
in  very  large  quantities,  used  until  it  is  worn  out  or  cannot  be  re- 

Riired  without  considerable  work,  and  then  left  in  the  fields  to  rust, 
eaps  of  cast-iron  can  be  seen  already  upon  many  of  the  large  farms. 
Of  course  a  great  many  extra  parts  are  bought  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  break  most  frequently,  and  some  men  are  always  kept 
at  work  repairing  machines  in  the  field.  One  of  the  big  io,ooo-acre 
farms  will  use  up  two  car-loads  of  twine  in  a  sinele  harvest,  enough  to 
lay  a  line  around  tbe  whole  coast  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  harvesters  vary  in  siz'*  according  to  the  character  of  the  land. 
Upon  the  rougher  ground  and  small  farms  the  ordinary  binders  are 
used ;  upon  the  great  plains,  like  those  of  California,  a  great  harvester 
is  used,  which  has  a  cutting  line  S3  ft.  wide.  These  machines  cut, 
thresh  and  stack  the  grain  at  the  rate  of  1600  sacks  a  day,  and  cover 
an  area  in  that  time  of  100  acres.  These  machines  can  only  be  used 
where  the  wheat  ripens  thoroughly  standing  in  the  field.  The 
harvest  labourer  earns  Sio  a  week  everywhere  in  America.  The 
bonanza  farmer  ex|)ccts  one  machine  to  cut  at  least  250  acres,  and 
three  men  arc  required  for  each  of  them.  The  harvest  lasts  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather.  Including  the 
lalx>ur  and  the  wear  and  tear,  it  costs  about  60  cents  an  acre  to  harvest 
wheat. 

The  wheat  is  not  stacked  as  in  the  Eastern  states  and  in  England, 
but  stands  upright  in  shocks  in  the  field.  The  grain  cures  very 
ThfMhbw  rapidly  in  the  dry  climate,  so  that  by  the  time  the  wheat 
imvmmmg.  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  shocked  on  one  end  of  the  division,  it  is 
ready  for  the  thresher  at  the  other.  The  shocks  of  wheat  are  hauled 
directly  to  the  thresher  and  fed  into  the  self-feeder.  It  usually  takes 
a  day  and  a  quarter  to  thresh  the  wheat  which  it  took  a  day  to  cut. 
The  farmer  estimates  that  a  threshing-machine  can  thresh  all  the 
wheat  ordinarily  grown  upon  2500  acres,  so  that  a  5000-acre  farmer 
would  have  at  least  two  machines  running  at  the  same  time.  Time 
is  a  very  important  thing  in  threshing,  since  a^  rainfall  might  sxm\ 
enough  grain  in  one  night  to  buy  several  machines.  The  threshing 
season  is  thus  a  time  of  great  pressure  and  of  extensively  active  work. 
The  wheat  straw  is  worse  than  a  wa«5te  product — it  is  a  great  nuisance 
upon  the  bonanza  farm.  A  little  of  it  is  used  for  fuel  for  the  engines 
and  for  bedding  the  stock:  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  dragged  away  Tram 
the  threshing  machine  by  machinery,  and  left  lying  in  great  heaps 
until  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  burning  it  up.  Thu  is  usually 
done  immediately  before  the  plouf^hing  in  the  autumn.  The  grain 
falls  from  the  spout  of  the  thresher  into  the  box-wagon,  which  carries 
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it  to  the  devator.  The  elevator  Is  placed  at  the  railway  eution.  and 
u  usually  owned  by  the  bonansa  fanner. 

From  the  time  tne  sheaves  of  wheat  ate  tumbled  into  the  wagon 
until  the  flour  teaches  the  handa  of  the  cook,  no  hand  touches  the 
wheat  that  passes  through  the  great  Minneapolis  mills. 
When  the  box^wagons  reach  the  elevator  the  loosing  of 
a  bolt  dumps  the  grain  into  the  bin,  where  it  rennaina 
until  the  pulling  of  a  lever  lets  it  into  the  cars.  Every  pound  of  it  ia 
weighed  and  accounted  for,  and  entered  upon  the  books,  so  aa  to 
show  the  exact  product  of  each  division  of  toe  farm.  After  the  rush 
of  the  threshing  is  over  the  fanner  studies  these  books  carefully  to 
see  what  his  land  b  dmng,  and  makes  his  plans  for  the  next  year,  10  aa 
to  rest  or  strengthen  toose  divisions  which  are  failins.  It  costs 
about  $1.50  an  acre  to  thnsh  the  grain  and  put  it  into  toe  elevator. 
This  sum,  added  to  the  estimatedoost  of  the  other  prooessei  men- 
tioned above,  makes  the  total  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  grain  about 
$A.8o.  This  includes  the  cost  of  labour,  seed  and  wear  and  tear 
of  machinery,  but  docs  not  include  the  interest  on  hind  or  plant. 
The  taxes  on  land  will  average  9$  cents  an  acre.  The  farmem 
estimate  that  the  other  improvements,  the  wateiwuila,  devatora, 
insurance,  hone  feed,  Ac.,  will  make  thu  up  to  $6  an  acre.  The  beat 
of  these  farms  will  yield  ao  bushels  to  the  acre.  Thia  makes  the 
wheat  cost  30  cents  a  bushel.  During  the  last  five  years  the  average 
farm-aelling  price  of  wheat  in  the  North-West  has  been  58  cents. 
An  acre  thus  produces  $1 1.60,  making  a  groia  profit  of  |5j6o.  Still 
to  be  provided  for  is  the  interest  on  tne  operating  expenses  for 
eighteen  months,  which  will,  at  8  %,  be  48  cents  per  acre.  Interest 
on  the  capital  in  land,  improvements  and  machinery,  at  $30  per  acre, 
make  $1.60  more,  or  a  total  interest  chai)^  of  Sa.28.  Whoi  this  im 
deducted  from  the  gross  profits  of  $5.60  prices  found  above,  we  have 
a  net  profit  of  $3,'3^  an  acre,  not  an  exorbitant  one  by  any  means. 
This  is  about  8%  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  land,  plant  and 
operating  expenses.  But  we  nave  described  the  oonditkMia  on  one 
01  the  bnt  bonanza  farms.  The  average  yieU  per  acre  in  this  region 
is  not  over  18  bushels,  and  the  average  expenses  would  be  higher  uuin 
those  given. 

Every  bonana  farmer's  ofBce  is  connected  by  wixe  with  the 
markeu  st  Minneapolis,  Chicago  snd  Buffalo.  Quotations  strive 
hourly  in  the  selling  season,  and  the  superintendent 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  his  agents  in  the  wheat-pita 
of  these  and  other  cities.  When  the  instrument  tells  him  of  a 
good  price,  his  agent  is  instructed  to  sell  imroediatdy.  The 
farmer  on  the  upper  watersof  the  Red  river  (of  the  NorUi)  is  kept 
fully  informed  as  to  the  drought  In  India,  the  hot  winds  in  the 
Argentine  and  the  floods  of  the  Danube.  Any  occurrences  in 
these  distant  parts  of  the  world  are  known  to  him  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  The  world's  great  wheat  fields  almost  lie  within  his 
s'ght,  so  wen  does  he  know  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  them. 
Ten  days  are  allowed  for  delivery,  so  that  he  can  usually  ship  the 
wheat  after  it  is  sold.  In  the  eariy  days  of  wheat-farming  the 
bonanza  farmer  often  speculated,  but  experience  has  taught  him 
that  he  had  better  leave  this  lo  the  men  In  the  cities,  and  content 
himself  with  the  profit  from  the  business  under  Ids  eye.  The 
great  elevator  centres  are  in  Duluth,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Chicago 
and  Buffalo.  These  elevators  have  a  storage  capacity  of  from 
100,000  to  3,500,000  bushels.  The  new  ones  are  btnlt  of  steel, 
operated  by  steam  or  electricity,  protected  from  fire  by  pneu- 
matic water-pipes,  and  have  complete  machinery  for  drying  and 
scouring  the  wheat  whenever  it  is  necessary.  The  elevators  are 
provided  with  long  spouts  containing  movable  buckets,  which 
can  be  lowered  into  the  hold  of  a  grun-laden  vessel.  The  wheat 
is  shovelled  into  the  pathway  of  the  huge  steam  shovds,  which 
draw  it  up  to  the  ends  of  these  spouts,  where  the  buckets  seize 
it,  and  carry  it  upwards  into  the  devator,  and  distribute  it 
among  the  various  bins  according  to  grade.  A  cargo  of  sao,ooo 
bushels  can  thus  be  unloaded  in  two  honrs,  while  spouts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  devator  reload  It  into  cars,  five  to  ten  at  a  time, 
filling  a  car  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  or  the  largest  canal  boat 
in  an  hour.  The  entire  work  of  unloading,  storing  and  rdoading 
adds  only  one  cent  to  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

The  great  wheat-growing  states  like  Minnesota  have  estab- 
lished systems  of  inspecting  and  grading  wheat  under  state  super- 
vision. In  Minnesota  the  system  is  carried  out  by  the 
Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com  mission  ( 1 88  s)  .which  fixes  **y 
and  defines  the  different  grades  of  wheat  and  directs  the 
work.  At  present  there  are  18  grades  recognized  in  this 
state.  The  first  is  described  as  "  No.  t ,  hard  spring  wheats 
sound,  bright  and  well  cleaned,  composed  mainly  of  hard 
'  Scotch-Fife,'  weighing  not  less  than  588^  to  the  measured 
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bushel."  The  second  grade  is  known  u  '*  No.  i ,  northcm  spring 
wheat,  sound,  and  well  cleaned,  composed  of  the  haid  and  soft 
varieties  of  spring  wheat."  So  the  varieties  nin— "No.  a, 
northern  ";  "  No.  3,  northern,"  &c.— down  to  the  18th,  which 
is  "no  grade."  The  official  inspectors  examine,  grade  and 
sample  the  wheat  in  the  cars  in  which  it  is  received  at  the  great 
markets  or  elevators.  The  cars  are  sealed  at  the  point  of  original 
shipment.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  examine  the  «^aU 
to  see  that  they  are  unbroken.  The  inspector  then  samples 
and  examines  the-  wheat,  and  enters  the  grade  npon  a  blank 
opposite  the  number  and  letters  of  the  car.  His  tag  and  sample 
go  to  the  wheat  exchange  or  chamber  of  commerce,  where  they 
are  exposed  in  small  tin  pans,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  trading. 
A  few  years  ago  the  wheat  received  from  the  tiOTth-west  was 
very  clean  indeed,  but  since  the  new  land  has  all  been  cultivated 
the  fields  are  growing  more  weedy,  with  the  result  that  the  wheat 
brought  in  is  becoming  mixed  with  oats  and  seeds  of  weeds, 
requiring  more  careful  separating  and  uispection.  After  the 
inspector  has  finished  his  work  the  cars  are  resealed  with  the 
state  seal,  and  await  orders  of  the  purchaser.  The  delay  will 
not  ordinarily  be  more  than  one  day.  The  commission  keeps 
complete  records  and  samples  of  each  car  until  the  wheat  has 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  market.  When  disputes  occur  as  to  the 
grade  they  can  thus  be  instantly  settled.  If  the  grade  is 
changed  after  a  second  exammation  the  state  pays  the  expense 
of  the  inspection;  if  not,  it  is  paid  by  the  agent  who  raises  the 
objection.  Only  about  5%  of  the  samples  are  ever  reinspected, 
and  in  less  than  2%  of  these  is  the  grade  changed.  The  com- 
mission collects  the  small  fee  of  ao  cents  a  car  for  its  sendees  as 
inspector,  and  later  weighs  all  the  wheat  as  it  is  distributed  into 
the  elevators.   This  small  charge  pays  all  the  expenses. 

The  transportation  of  the  wheat  from  the  fields  of  the  north- 
west to  the  seaport  is  a  business  of  tremendous  magnitude. 
Most  of  this  wheat  goes  by  way  of  the  lakes  through  the 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  canal  to  Buffalo,  where  it  is  shipped 
by  rail  or  inland  canal  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore.  Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  is,  surprising  to  say,  the 
second  port  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  tonnage.  The  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  canal  passes  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
tonnage  during  the  eight  months  it  is  open  as  the  Suez  canal 
passes  in  the  entire  year.  The  cheapest  transportation  in  the 
world  is  found  upon  these  kikes,  the  rate  being  only  three-fourths 
of  a  mill  per  ton  of  wheat  per  mile.  The  greater  lake  vessels, 
called  "  Whalebacks,"  cany  cargoes  up  to  350,000  bushels,  a 
bulk  difficult  to  conceive.  700  bu^els  b  a  car-load.  At  that 
rate  the  cargo  of  250,000  bushels  will  fill  360  American  cars,  or 
9  trains  of  40  cars  each.  At  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  this  single 
cargo  would  represent  the  yield  of  two  and  a  half  farms  of  5000 
acres  each,  like  that  described  above,  with  every  acre  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  railways  of  the  north-west  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  of  hauling  wheat,  with  the  result  that  it  costs  so  cents  to 
ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  the  Dakota  field  to  Duluth,  which  is 
as  much  as  it  costs  to  forward  it  from  Dduth  to  liverpooL 
The  bushel  of  wheat,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  flour,  can  be 
shipped  from  Minneapolis  or  Duluih  to  almost  any  point  in 
western  Europe  for  from  30  to  as  cents. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  wheat  production  in  the  United  States? 
la  his  presidential  address  bdore  the  British  AaKciation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (1900).  Sir  William  Crookes 
^^  painted  a  rather  dark  picture  of  the  future  of  the  world's 
wheat  production.  Among  other  things  he  said,  "  It  is 
almost  certain  that  within  a  generation  the  ever-increasing 
population  of  the  United  States  will  coneume  all  the 
wheat  grown  within  its  borders,  and  will  be  driven  to  import  like 
ourselves.  "  Americans  think  that  this  statement  is  altogether  too 
pessimistic.^  Not  sufficient  account  had  been  taken  of  the  unculti- 
vated land  in  farms,  and  of  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  yield, 
and  still  further  cheapening  the  product.  It  is  probable  that  the 
United  States  will  by  1933  have  a  population  of  133,000.000.  This 
population  would  require  a  wheat  crop  of  700,000,000  bushels  for  its 
own  use  alone.  Limiting  attention  to  tne  great  cereal-producing 
rtpon  described  above,  let  us  see  what  the  proii>ectsare  for  mcreasing 
the  acreage  and  the  yield.  The  fact  that  these  States  contain,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  over  100,000,000  acres  of  unimproved 
land,  already  enclosed  in  farms,  suggests  at  once  the  great  possi- 
bilities in  wheat.    But  all  this  bmd  ia  not  immediauly  available  for 
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cuhivation.^  The  avaiUblenes  of  the  unimproved  land  in  these 
states  IS  chiefly  a  question  of  population  and  physical  features.  In 
states  like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  are  much  broken  up 
uy  hills  and  mounuins,  and  have  already  a  Urge  population,  it  is 
probable  that  the  land  available  for  wheat  cultivation  is  now  nearly 
all  taken  up.  although  they  still  have  30%  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms.  In  the  great  states  of  Michigan,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
MmnesoU  and  the  Dakotas  there  is  stilf^o  to  50%  of  unimproved 
land  m  farms.^  There  are  few  mounuins  and  hills  in  these  States, 
and  there  is  still  room  in  them  for  a  large  population.  It  is  evident 
that  in  states  like  these  wheat  culture  is  destined  to  increase  greatly. 
Twelve  states,  in  this  vast  cereal-growing  region — Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota — still  have  from  20  to  40%  of 
unimproved  land  in  farms.  The  total  area  of  these  states  is  nearly 
four  times  that  of  France.  Their  soil  is  primarily  as  fertile  as  beis. 
If  we  put  the  pooulation  of  France  at  40,000,000,  the  states  in 

Question  could,  at  the  same  ratio,  support  a  population  of  140,000,000. 
ranee  produced  during  the  five  years  ending  1897  eight  bushelsof 
wheat  per  caput.  At  eight  bushels  per  caput,  the  people  ia 
these  twelve  states  alone  could  produce  1,120,000,000  bushels,  or 
420,000,000  bushds  more  than  will  be  required  by  the  population  of 
I33>ooo,ooo  expected  by  1933.  This  b  a  great  nunufactunng  as  wdl 
as  a  great  agricultural  region,  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  tiiat  a  large 
part  of  this  mcrease  in  population  will  be  found. 

It  is  evident  that  there  isgreat  room  for  improvement  also  in  the 
matter  of  yield  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  has 
increased  slowly  in  recent  years.  So  long  as  there  was  so  much 
virgin  land  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
has  increased  at  all,  smce  the  tendency  everywhere  is  to  "  skin  " 
the  rich,  new  lands  first.  Mr  B.  W.  Snow,  formerly  one  of  the  statis* 
dcians  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  shown 
(7%e  Fontm^  vol.  xxviil.  p.  Od)  that  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
wheat  lands,  under  favourable  weather,  increased  steadily  during 
the  period  1880-1899.  He  distinguishes  between  the  actual  yield 
and  the  producing  capacity,  and  bases  his  comparison  upon  the 
btter.  He  takes  the  average  for  each  year  of  five  years  Between 
1880  and  1890,  and  shows  that  the  producing  capacity  per  acre 
increased  0.5  bushel  between  the  first  and  the  second  period,  1.3 
bushels  between  the  second  and  the  third,  and  1.4  bushels  between 
the  third  and  the  fourth.  In  the  period  1880-X884,  inclusive,  the 
maximum  capacity  was  a  little  less  than  14  bushos,  while  in  the 
period  1895-1899  the  maximum  capacity  exceeded  slightly  17 
bushels— an  increase  of  3.2  bushels  per  acre,  or  33  %,  in  less  than 
twenty  years.  He  says. "  To  account  for  this  increase  in  the  potential 
yield  in  our  wheat-fields  many  factora  must  betaken  into  considera- 
tion. Amoni^  these  may  be  mentioned  improved  methods  of  plough- 
ing, tile  drainage,  use  of  the  press  drill,  which  results  in  greater 
immunity  ajrainst  winter  killing,  crop  rotation,  and,  to  a  very  small 
extent,  fertuization.  An  important  factor  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
connexion  is  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  acreage  under 
wheat,  consequent  upon  falling  prices.  A  decline  in  the  price  of 
wheat  rendered  its  production  unprofitable  where  the  rate  of  yield 
was  small.  Gradually  these  lands  were  passed  over  to  crops  better 
suited  to  them;  while  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  acreage  was 
increased  in  districts  having  a  better  rate  of  yield."  He  fvedicts 
that  "  the  increase  in  the  acre  yields  in  this  country  has  only  begun. 
All  that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  period  under  review  may 
be  attributed  to  improvements  in  implements  for  preparing  the  soil 
and  planting  the  seed.  Wheat  is  grown  year  alter  year  without 
rotation— except  ia  a  few  cases— on  a  third  or  more  of  our  wheat 
acreage;  not  one  acre  in  fifty  is  directly  fertilized  for  the  crop,  and 
only  a  roii/imum  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  the  betterment  of 
seed  stock.  If,  in  the  face  of  what  cannot  be  considered  less  than 
cardesB  and  inefficient  agricultural  practice,  we  have  increased  the 
wheat  capacity  of  our  land  by  3.2  bushels  per  acre  in  so  short  a 
time,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  way  of  large  acre  yields  before 
we  experience  the  hardships  of  a  true  wheat  famine?  " 

Diseases. — Wheat,  like  other  cereals,  is  liable  to  epidemic  diseases 
caused  by  parasitic  organisms  whid)  prey  on  the  plant  tissues.  Of 
these  the  rust,  smut  and  bunt  fungi  are  by  far  the  most  common 
and  the  nnost  destructive.  Rust  alone  is  said  to  cause  an  annual  loss 
of  wheat  in  India  amounting  to  from  d.000,000  to  20,000,000  rupees. 
We  have  no  similar  calculation  of  loss  for  Great  Britain,  where  wheat 
is  not  so  much  grown,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  continual, 
serious  depreciation  of  value  in  the  crops  due  to  parasitic  fungi. 

The  rust  fungus,  Puuinia  t^aminiSt  is  a  Urcdine  belonging  to  the 
heteroedous  group,  that  is,  one  that  passes  from  one  host  to  another 
at  different  stages  of  its  life-history.  In  spring,  while  the  wheat 
plants  are  still  green  and  immature,  the  rust  makes  its  appearance 
as  orange-red  qxits  or  streaks  on  the  stalks  and  leaves.  These 
coloured  spots  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sorus  or  layer  of  countless 
numbers  of  minute  brown  spores,  the  uredospores  of  the  summer 
fruitingform.  The  fine  thread-like  filaments  composing  the  mycelium 
of  the  fungus  are  embedded  in  the  tissue  underneath  and  around  the 
uredo-sonis,  and  draw  from  the  host  the  nourishment  required.  The 
spores,  when  mature,  are  easily  detached,  and  arc  carricKl  by  insects 
or  by  the  wind  to  other  wheat-plants.  If  infection  takes  place. 
other  sori  are  formed  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  undcT  favourable 
conditions  of  moisture  and  warmth. 
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Itiuuly  pUced  under  gnHuid  t  llv  bird  lakes  advaotace  of  the 
Ic  ol  WOK  otbcr  anunal, « tbe  (bdiet  ol  a  clod  id  a  faUinr.|irld 
a  RC^  beneath  a  nek.    A  Ucge  aowuiit  ol  salt  matcnal 


_  E  IB  viDB^er  far  w>thLn  the  Airtir  Oiele.  fran  Korwsy  to 
the  Lena  aod  Yam  vallevs.  wh.V  a  wintin  in  Atrin  kyond  thr 
Eqoalor  aod  in  India.     But  it  abo  breedi  rexulajfy  in  OecnlaBd 

-^j Tt»of  Nonh  AiTiei^c«.     Itireachioe  the  loniier  aod  the 

of  the  latter,  as  vtti  ai  the  BenBuSas,  ma*  pocBbhy  hr 


ekpiained  by  tbe  di 


Sntoh  ColumUa  « 


^  The  nWar  ■uppoeitBH  <rf  iti  briiw  ao  eupbenaia  of  an 
AM  nanie  (tE    K^inett'i  ed.  of  White'a  NcL  Hut.  SMirm 

Tneh  CnlUanilBpRnbyC^tiniiTin  ihii:  b«  tbeoMef 
codiai  to  Turoei.  in   im4.  dI  "dotbunl"  '--•—••-•— 
lattA  ("ehBildooCPtr^vwiriheunialdenvBtir 
amher  oU  nanie  atiU  locaBy  in  nae.  a*  u  "  o 
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vkhout  ever  luviaf  been  observed  in  Keradiatke,  Japen  or  Chioe. 
though  it  M  a  •ommer  rctideac  in  the  Tchuktcht  peninsula.  Hence 
it  would  teem  as  though  its  annual  flights  acro«  Bering's  Stiait 
must  be  in  oonnexion  with  a  migratory  movement  that  passes  to 
the  north  and  west  ol  the  Stanovoi  range  of  mountains. 

Many  species  more  or  less  allied  to  the  wheatear  have  been  de- 
scribed. Some  eight  are  included  in  the  European  fauna;  but  the 
majority  are  inhabitants  of  Africa.  Several  of  them  are  birds  of  the 
desert;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  while  most  of  these 
exhibit  the  sand-coloured  tints  so  commonly  found  in  animals  of  like 
habitat,  a  few  assume  a  black  plumage,  which,  as  explained  by 
H.  B.  Tristram,  is  equally  protective,  since  it  assimilates  them  to 
the  deep  shadows  cast  bv  projecting  stones  and  other  inequalities 
of  the  surface. 

Amongst  genera  closely  allied  to  SaxUola  are  PraUmefflat  which 
comprises amongothcrs two  weU*known  British  birds,  the stonechat 
and  whinchat,  P.  rubicola  and  P.  rubeSra,  the  latter  a  summer- 
migrant,  while  the  former  b  resident  as  a  species,  and  the  black 
bead,  ruddy  breast,  and  white  collar  and  wing-spot  of  the  cock 
render  him  a  conspicuous  object  on  almost  every  furxe-grown  com- 
mon or  heath  in  the  British  Islands,  as  he  sits  on  a  projecting  twig 
or  flits  from  bush  to  bush.  This  bird  has  a  wide  range  in  Europe, 
and  several  other  species,  more  or  less  resembling  it,  mhabit  South 
Africa,  Madagascar.  Reunion  and  Asia,  from  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  to  Japan.  The  whinchat,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  more  affects  enclosed  lands,  and  with  a  wide  range  <  has  no 
very  near  ally.  The  wheatear  and  its  allies  belong  to  the  sub-family 
Turdinae  of  the  thrushes  (s.v.).  (A.  N.) 

WHBATLB7,  FRANCIS  (1747-1801),  English  portrait  and 
landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  1747  at  Wild  Court,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  He  studied  at  Shipley's  drawing-school  and 
the  Royal  Academ/r  ^^  ^"^^  several  prizes  frdm  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  Vauzhall,  and  aided 
Mortimer  in  painting  a  ceiling  for  Lord  Melbourne  at  Brocket 
Hall  (Hertfordshire).  In  youth  his  life  was  irregular  and  dis- 
ripated.  He  eloped  to  Ireland  with  the  wife  of  Grcsse,  a  brother 
artist,  and  established  himself  in  Dublin  as  a  portrait-painter, 
aecutingy  among  other  works,  an  interior  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  His  scene  from  the  London  Riots  of  1 780  was  adml^• 
ably  engraved  by  Heath.  He  painted  several .  subjects  for 
BoydeU's  Shakespeare  Gallery^  designed  illustrations  to  Bell's 
edition  of  the  poets,  and  practised  to  some  small  extent  as  an 
etcher  and  mezzotint-engraver.  It  is,  however,  as  a  painter,  in 
both  oil  and  water-colour,  of  landscapes  and  rustic  subjects 
that  Wbeatley  is  best  remembered.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
cf  the  Royal  Acaclemy  in  1790^  and  an  academician  in  the 
following  year.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  June  i8ox.  His  wife, 
afterwards  Mrs  Pope,  was  knows  as  a  painter  of  flowers  and 
portraits.  

WHEATON,  HENRT  (1785-1848),  American  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  97th 
of  November  1785.  He  graduated  at  Bn>wn  University  in  1803, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805,  and,  after  two  years'  study 
abroad,  practised  law  at  Providence  (x8o7-i8x2)  and  at  New  York 
City  (1812-1827).  He  was  a  justice  of  the  Marine  Court  of  the 
dty  of  New  York  from  18x5  to  18x9,  and  reporter  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  from  x8x6  to  1827,  aiding  in  1825  in  the 
revision  of  the  laws  of  New  York.  His  diplomatic  career  began 
in  1827,  with  an  appointment  to  Denmark  as  charge  d'affaires, 
foDowed  by  that  of  minister  to  Prussia,  1837  to  1846.  During 
this  period  he  had  published  a  Digea  of  the  Law  of  Mariiime 
Ccphtfes  (18x5);  twelve  volumes  of  Supreme  Cowl  Reports,  and 
a  Digest',  a  great  number  of  historical  articles,  and  some  collected 
works;  Elements  of  Interrwtional  Law  (X836),  his  most  im- 
portant work,  of  which  a  6th  edition  with  memoir  was  prepared 
by  W.  B.  Lawrence  and  an  eighth  by  R.  H.  Dana  (^.v.) ;  Histaire 
du  Progrhs  du  Droit  des  Gens  en  Eitrope,  written  in  1838  for  a 
price  offered  by  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sdence,  and  translated  in  X845  by  William  B.  Lawrence  as  A 
History  0/  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  and  America;  and  the 
Right  of  Visitation  and  Search  (1842).  The  History  took  rank  at 
bnse  as  one  of  the  leading  works  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Wheaton's  general  theory  is  that  international  hw 
consists  of  "  those  mles  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as 
consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing 
among  independent  nations,  with  such  definitions  and  modifica- 
tions aa  may  be  established  by  general  consent."  Ink846Wheaton 


was  requested  to  resign  by  the  new  picsidciit,  Polk,  who  needed 
his  place  for  another  appointment.  The  request  provoked  general 
condemnation;  but  Wheaton  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  called  at  once  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School  as  iMtnier  on  international  law;  but  he  died  at  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts,  on  the  xxth  of  March  1848. 

WHEATSTONB.  SIR  CHARLES  (X802-X875),  English  physicist 
and  the  practical  founder  of  modem  telegraphy,  was  bom  at 
Gloucester  in  February  1802,  his  father  b^ig  a  music-seUer  in 
that  dty.  In  t8o6  the  family  removed  to  London.  Wheatstone's 
education  was  carried  on  in  several  private  schools,  at  which 
he  appears  to  have  displayed  no  remarkable  attainments,  being 
naainly  characterised  by  a  morbid  shyness  and  sensitiveness  that 
prevented  hira  from  making  faiends.  About  x8i6  he  was  sent 
to  his  unde,  a  musical  instrument  maker  in  the  Strand,  to  leam 
the  trade;  but  with  his  father's  countenance  he  spent  more  time 
in  reading  books  of  all  kinds  than  at  work.  For  some  years  he 
continued  making  experiments  in  acoustics,  following  out  his  own 
ideas  and  devising  many  beautiful  and  ingenious  arrangemoits. 
Of  these  the  "  acoucryptophone  "  was  one  of  the  most  dcgant — 
a  light  box,  shaped  like  an  ancient  lyre  and  suspended  by  a 
metallic  wire  from  a  piano  in  the  room  above.  When  the  in- 
strument was  played,  the  vibrations  were  transmitted  silently, 
and  became  audible  in  the  lyre,  which  thus  appeared  to  play  of 
itself.  On  the  death  of  his  unde  in  X823  Wheatstone  and  his 
brother  succeeded  to  the  business;  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  it,  and  he  virtually  retired  after  six 
years,  devoting  himadf  to  experimental  research,  at  first  diicfly 
with  regard  to  sound.  Although  he  occasionally  read  a  paper  to 
scientific  sodcties  wiien  a  young  man,  be  never  could  become 
a  lecturer  on  account  of  his  shyness.  Hence  many  of  his  in- 
vestigations were  first  described  by  Faraday  in  his  Friday 
evening  discourses  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  X834  h^ 
originidity  and  resource  in  experiment  were  fuUy  recognised, 
and  he  was  appointed  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  at 
King's  College,  London,  in  that  year.  This  appointment  was 
inaugurated  by  two  events, — a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  sound, 
whidi  proved  no  success  and  was  not  repeated,  and  the  deter- 
mination by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror  of  the  speed  of  dectric 
discharge  in  conductors,  a  piece  of  work  leading  to  enormously 
important  results.  The  great  vdodty  of  electrical  transmission 
suggested  the  possibility  of  utilizing  it  for  sending  messages; 
and,  after  many  experiments  and  the  practical  advice  and 
bttsinessplike  cooperation  of  William  Fothergill  Cooke  (x8o6- 
1879),  a  patent  for  an  dectric  telegraph  was  taken  out  in  their 
joint  names  in  1837.  Wheatstone's  early  training  in  making 
musical  instruments  now  bore  rich  fruit  in  the  continuous 
designing  of  new  instruments  and  fotces  of  mechanism.  His  life 
was  uneventful  except  in  so  far  as  the  variety  of  his  work  lent  it 
colour.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1837;  in 
1847  he  married;  and  in  1868,  after  the  completion  of  his  master- 
piece, the  automatic  tdegnph,  he  was  knighted.  While  in  Paris 
perfecting  a  reedving  ixxstrument  for  submarine  cables.  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  caught  cold,  and  died  on  the  X9th  of  October 

wheatstone's  physical  investigations  are  described  in  more  than 
thirty*«ix  papers  in  various  scientific  journals,  the  more  important 
being  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Comptes  rendus  and  the  British  Association  Reports. 
They  naturally  divide  themselves  into  researdbes  on  sound,  light 
and  electridty,  but  extend  into  other  branches  of  physics  as  well. 
But  his  best  work  by  far  was  in  the  invention  of  complicated  and 
delicate  mechanism  for  various  purposes,  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  eroi^yed  a  staff  of  workmen  trained  to  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence,  r  or  his  insight  into  mechanism  knd  his  power  over 
it  he  was  unequalled,  except  perhaps  by  Charles  Babbase.  A  crypto- 
graphic machine,  which  chanacdtnedpherautomaticauy  and  pnntcd 
a  message,  entirely  unintelligible  until  translated  by  a  duplicate 
instrument,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  tnis.  Crypto- 
graphy had  a  great  fascination  for  Wheatstone;  he  studied  it  deeply 
at  one  time,  and  deciphered  many  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
which  had  defied  all  other  interpreters.  In  acoustics  his  principal 
work  was  a  research  on  the  transmission  of  sound  through  solids,  the 
explanation  of  Chladni's  figures  of  vibrating  solids,  various  investiga- 
tions of  the  prindples  of  acoustics  and  the  mechanism  of  hearing,  and 
the  invention  of  new  nunical  instruments,  e.g.  the  concertina  Jqjt.). 
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Thv  kiiafSophoTK.  mlrmM  io  prnnil  viiihir  ^^'  ma««aienti  of  a 
loDQTTjjj  body,  wniiainl  of  a  vibrating  fiit  or  rod  arfyiitf  a 
Bilvefcd  Lead  lenecling  ■  pcnnc  of  light,  the  iDOliou  of  whicb,  by 

dented  in  curves  of  liflhE.  In  Ughi  Ihcrcarea  inicaof  papenon  ihe 
eye.  on  the  phyiioiogy  of  vikioa,  on  binoculu  viniB.  tnduding  Ehe 
invention  of  one  of  (he  popular  BCiflltiftc  iHUIIflKlltl.  the  ctcmBcope 
(g.iu).  vu]  on  colour.  The  polar  clock,  deviwd  lor  uie  in  plan  ^ 
■un-dial,  applinihe  fact  Ihil  the  plane  of  polarialion  of  iky  li^t  ii 
always  gn*  from  the  pOHlion  of  the  aun:  hence  by  measuring  Ihr 
aximuthal  angle  of  the  plane,  even  when  the  nn  h  below  Ike  honxon. 

■■  Tlie  P™iU[ic  DwHiopoilfiao  of  Electrical  L"ighi,''lle  proved  thai 
tpjcfct  from  diHetent  metals  give  distinctive  iperin.  Khich  afforded 
•  ready  mean)  of  disciiminiling  between  them.  Bui  it  n  by  hii 
elertricBl  worii  that  Whcusione  i>  beat  nmcmbeiHl.  He  iXH  only 
guided  the  growth  c^ncfitilic  telcgtiphy  on  land  wim,  bvt  made  the 
oarlicet  expcricncnta  with  aubmanne  cables,  foreseeing -the  practica- 
lulily  of  tim  meau  ol  communication  aaetily  at  184°-  Ke  devivd 
tbe  ''  A,  B,  C  "  telcgmph  instnimcnt,  the  automatic  tianimitter. 
by  which  meBages  may  be  sent  at  the  rote  of  floo  worda  a  minute, 
priming  telegraph  reccivera  of  varioui  format  clecErical  chronomwt, 
aod  many  forms  of  electrical  recDrding.apparalui,— aDongst  otKr> 
two  Kls  of  registering  mclcomfogkal  Inurumenta,  of  i^ich  tbe 
earlier,  described  in  IEI4I.  wai  afterwards  developed  by  Father  A. 
Secchi  and  F.  \ui  Ryuclberghe.  but  the  later,  put  forward  in  1W7. 

Whealitane'a  Stialifii  Papal  wcrecolleeied  and  published  by  the 
Physical  Society  of  London  In  iBto.  Baographical  notices  ol  him 
will  be  found  ui  his  Pnc.  IiaL  CE.,  alvii.  Hi.  and  Pror.  P-y. 
See.,  vdv.  Evi.  For  his  connexion  with  the  growth  of  lele- 
giaphy.  aee  ffslnrc.  ».  Jio,  and  aii.  30  iq. 

WHEATSTONE'S  BRIDQE,   an   dcctrioil   ' 


a,  pining  (0 


uch  a  cfaari 


BBsence  01  a  current  in  aooincr  branch  (mlled  ibe  conjugate 
branch}  eslablisbes  a  relation  between  the  resistance  ol  Ihe  lour 
others  by  which  we  can  deiermine  Ihe  value  oi  the  resistance  in 
one  of  these,  that  of  ihe  otbeis  being  assumed  to  be  known. 
This  arrangement  wa»  not  invented  by  Sir  Charles  Whealilone— 
alttiough  it  bean  his  name  and  is  commonly  attributed  to  him, 
and  was  empEoyed  by  him  in  some  of  bis  dccliicai  refifiarchca — 
but  by  S.  H.  Cbrijlie, '      "      ' 


.  F  and  Q  being  called  tV  nUip 

1  5  the  ocunn'ng  am.     Tbe 

,     .    ._..    n  which  the  galvanometer  h 

placed  is  the  brU[c  ciraiil.    Kevs  are 

'  iseitcd  in  tbehaneryani 


byP.Q.,R.andS.lhenwbenP:Q:!R:S.tiiecurTmtiBthegili 

'°To'iiSl^iJ!IStcment,letllieconduetonP,Q,R,S..heam 
in  a  lounge  ehape,  as  in  Bg.  1,  Let  E  be  the  eleclromotive  foi 
Ihe  battery  circuit,  and  let  (r+y)  be  the  current  through  Ih 

B.   Then  by  G.  R.  KirchboH'ilaws  (see  EiiCT«OKiN>iic!)  we 

(P+G+R)  lx±y)-Gy--Ri~0 

S+G+Sjj-Cfd+Jrj-Sil-O 
+S+D).-    "' '-•' 


I  aikd  solving  for  3:  (t 
i-(PS-RQ)E/i, 


6-R:Sandthcv 


?d  of  coila  of  win  contained  in 


K  Wbeauwoe's  Scinlyic  Papcri.  i 


a.— Standard  Wheatit 


I  sarin  in  the  oider.  IDOO,  100.  10,  1 ;  1.  10.  100,  1000.  the  it 
slwcen  each  pair  being  connected  id  brass  blocki,  a  Kiie«  c 
T  mounted  upon  an  ebonite  slab  that  forma  Ihe  lid  of  1I 
heUocliaarelDR' 

I  (he  other  [see  fig 


UI  wHh  a  hole  partly  ia  one  block  ai 


onnected  as  above  described  to 


.'4ssiS; 


I  block,  the  bkxks 


be  iliof  pattern.    Ten  bnua  bkcki  arr  airanged  parallel  to  « 

ind  aiMUier  bnie  block,  and  by  moaiu  of  a  plug  which  fiu  into 

.,»,..->  boied  partly  out  of  the  cnmmon  blocli  and  (Hrtly  out  of  the 

surroundingbkiclia.  anyoneof  thehttercan  bemnnected  with  iht 

blocks (Gg. 3).   liwillbeaecnltiatilaplugisptaceiJKaatocoiuaEct 


al  block  by  paaing  through  a 
lui  oumoer  01  ine  lesHancs  cuila.  Hence  according  to  Ihe 
nitude  ol  ExJi  coil  the  total  nvuance  maybe  made  anyil^LnE 
1  to  o,  10  to  90.  or  too  to  900  ohrnt.  Ac.   Three  or  four  of  the 

Tnealh.  and  they  are  eo  joined  up  that  the  central  block  of  one 
is  connected  to  the  outside  block  ol  the  next  marked  a  This 
neemeni  lorms  the  measuring  arm  of  the  bridge,  the  ralioarma 
g  constructed  on  thesgriesplug  pattern  just  described.  Abridge 
iia  paliem  kaa  tbeadraBlage  tint  the  laaiitign  gr  wmovaloT « 
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obtaEned,    It  is  tbcn  -casiLy 

minance  of  tbe  cnili  A  *»d , 

si  tha  tlidt  win  iiiHmiilfd  b«>n«a  tba  i 
h*iBM>  wu  louml  in  thfl  two  obvTvation*^ 

'  Let  the  tatancc  be  lupfjOicd  (o  be  att^ilool.  __ -...^r— — 

of  the  ilidEi  on  the  win,  to  that  i  and  I  -i  irr  the  tvo  Hctioni  ol  the 
ilide  vin,  then  Ibe  rriation  betnen  the  minance  ii 
(A+it)MB+/-.)-P/Q. 
on  of  A  and  D  be  biterchanged,  and  tbe  alidfrvli 

(B+O/(A+i-i0-P«J. 
MtA-B-*'-.  ■  — 
.  and  B  ia  cifual  t« 

ive  been  lUBgcfted  for  rflectiirt  the  rapid  mler- 

_  .._  nih  Audi)!  one  odbcnHMcoflvenieiRwaa 

dcii^ed  by  J.  A.  Fleming  in  l8«0.  anU  hat ' 


Nen.  let  ihe  po 
nadiiif  be  x';  t 


w  diffamice  o<  tberaiit' 


Brfnih  Ataociainn  Cone 
pariun  bMwKii  ilandant  ca 
iB«o,  and  Fnt.  rtji.  5k, 


.    la  iH  m7  « 


u  for  making  c 
:y  {>ee  FUL  4 


•  "  On  a  Modified  Fonn  «C  WhsmonF'i  Bribe,  and  Methxli  ol 
Mtaaurina  SmaH  Rcaiataoca,"  by  ProlcHac  C.  Cuty  Four.  Fnc. 
Sk.  Til.  Emi.  (iSTI),  1- 


br  tbe  eancM  need  to 

i«i««uL«.  *iuui  Miu>  oj^i*  in  value,     la  arcurale 

iparlnoa.  chcrtfore,  it  It  neceuary  thai  tbe  roili  10  be  compared 
aid  be  innened  In  milttnf  Ice,  and  thai  mindent  tine  should  be 
Had  IS  dapae  bcnxcn  tba  imiiiuhkiiH  fw  the  beat  Ecnenied 
he  «oil  to  bi  tcBoved. 

.lie  atandard  kuuikc  cdQ  euploycd  «a  a  meant  of  comparison 
by  which  to  r^uUleaad  cbedc  other  coibeoiuiBti  dT  a  wire.  Eeueraily 
ol  maiKaBfai  or  olatlmiiii  liver,  insulated  *ith  lilkand  wound  on  a 
leyliHler  ATs).  Tbte  la  aoldnd  to  two  thick  i_7nlna]  nxh  c< 
-^,Jr.aiidtheairisailaadteaw*tcr4itM  tns  cytinder  so  thM 
it  caa  lie  placed  ia  water,  or  pnfmbly  ia  panffin  oil.  and  brought  10 
aay  Rquiied  teoipetatun.  In  tbe  form  of  standard  cdQ  recom- 
ntesded  bv  the  Berlin  Kefehianstall  the  coil  i>  immened  in  an 
talsulBtlv  oil  which  k  htpt  itimd  by  dibih  of  a  uall  elBSic 
Botwdiri^IkatiBaolmaki^themauicaut.  TbglcmpcOr 
■ —  c(  tba  ofl  cu  bast  he  aacertaiaed  by  biouu  of  a  jjaimuui 
taace  themuneter. 

'  •<»  •"aaoRmnit  ef  knr  icAlanees  a  medlEcalion  of  the 
brid^  devked  by  Lord  Kdvia  la  empbyed.    Hie 

^  BBoaiauoi  aiaeeoaduetan  joinlaf  liji  uiat^wil  inona 

practical  form  is  knovmaa  a  Kdvia  and  Varley  alldL   Modtfialiona 

J  .1 K tin — ... '-bridn  lor  very  accurat 

'■-"--"-- antf  by  Calli 


AtitlmU  UmiMrimtHtt  ia  EUtttidlyaai  iAi(iuIi»  (I9i»)!  Koid 
Aiipleyaid, "  The  Conductoneter,"  /Vot  PSys.  Sx.  Lciicn.  19,  p.  19 
(190J):  «1»  P™-  Ji^  C"-  £"<■  1S4  (1903);  and  Pnit.  i*W  Sec.. 
leiuhit,tT.f.asltgDi).  ..  1  .-. 


«.  Phy!.  S 
O-A-F. 


WBBn  (a  Eng.  HM,  kwJM,  la.,  cognate  with  Icel.  ijel, 
Dan.  Mall  trc;  tlia  Indo-EniDpeui  root  is  leen  fn  SasArii 
chakii,  Gr.  (kX«,  drde,  *bcnc«  ~ cycle"),  >  dtcukr  fiamc 
or  solid  disk  t*volviD|  oil  u  aili,  of  wUch  tb«  fonaloD  is  to 
tnosmll  or  to  Riodify  motion.  F«  the  maelMilctl  MtribtiHi  ami 
power  oi  the  wbtd  tnd  for  tbe  Dwdlfiotiofi  ol  Ikt  kvcTr  known 
n  Ibe  "  whed  and  axis,"  uid  ol  lbs  mccfauioii  powen,  lee 
Meckamtcs.  The  dwm  famlHar  type  o(  tba  wbed  h  tt  conrae 
that  used  in  avery  type  of  veUde,  bnl  it  ionu  an  elseBIIal  part 
of  nearly  neiy  kind  et  mecbaniUD  or  madunery.  VcUnilar 
irbeela  in  tbe  cadlett  tbnet  were  drculu  dlski  either  cut  oul  of 
drild  piece*  of  wood,  or  loimed  ol  iqniMc  planks  ol  K-ood  fattened 
togetbcr  and  then  cut  into  a  dicular  shape.  Socb  may  b*  slUl 
seen  io  use  among  primitive  peopls  lo-day,  eapccially  where  the 
tncka,  if  any  eilst,  an  of  the  rougbetl  detcription,  ai.d  tra veiling 
is  heavy.  The  ordlnaiy  wheel  conaiitt  of  Ihe  nave  (O.  Eng. 
im/u,  cf.  Ga.  jr<ii«,  allied  with  "navel"),  (he  central  portion  or 
hub,  through  which  tbe  aile  paaes.  the  spokca,  tbe  ndial  ban 
inarted  in  tbe  nave  and  r^chlng  to  tbe  peripberal  ilm,  tie 
(ettog  or  Idly  (O.  Eng,  {dgt,  Gtr.  Fdit,  pnpo'r  t^l  *l>I°li 
fitted  (ogMber,  Tent.  /tUm,  to  b  logetbcr).  From  tbe  monu- 
menUwcMetbU  the  iJidenl  Egyptian  and  Aiaytian  diaiioti  had 
umaOy  six  apoko;  tbe  Creek  and  Soman  wfaedt  from  four  to 
eight.  {Sec  further  Otuud  and  Ceauct;  alsoTiu:  and 
uticlei  on  Bicvcu;  Tucvclb;  and  MoToa  Veuiclei.) 

OH  THK  a  form  of  tOTUnt  and  eaecolion 
toce  and  Gcnuacy.  It  Is  said  to 
have  been  nrst  osed  in  the  laifer  countiy.  when:  tlie  victim  was 
placed  on  ■  oit-whed  and  his  limta  sUcIched  out  along  the 
Ipokea.    Tbe  wbed  waa  made  to  slowly  Rvslve,  and  tbe  man's 
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In  some  countries  it  was  upon  a  frame  shaped  like  St  Andrew's 
Cross  that  the  sufferer  was  stretched.  The  punishment  was 
abolished  in  France  at  the  Revolution.  It  was  employed  in 
Germany  as  late  as  1827.  A  murderer  was  broken  on  the  ram 
or  wheel  at  Edinburgh  in  1604,  and  two  of  the  a^a^rin^  of  the 
regent  Lennox  thus  suffered  death. 

WHEELER,  JOSEPH  (1836-1906),  American  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1836,  and  entered  the  United  States 
cavalry  from  West  Point  in  1859.  Within  two  years  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  Wheeler,  as  a  Southerner,  redgned  to  enter  the 
Confederate  service.  In  a  short  time  he  became  colonel  of  the 
19th  Alabama  Infantry,  with  whidi  he  took  part  in  the  desultory 
operations  of  1861  in  Kentucky  and  Tenhessee.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  but  soon  afterwards  he  returned 
to  the  cavalry  ann  in  wluch  he  won  a  reputation  second  only 
to  Stuart's.  After  the  action  of  PerryvUle  he  was  promoted 
brigadier-general,  and  in  January  1863  major-general.  Thence- 
forward throughout  the  campaigns  of  Chxckamauga,  Chattanooga 
and  Atlanta  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Confederate  army 
in  the  West,  and  when  Hood  embarked  upon  the  Tennessee 
expedition,  he  left  Wheeler's  cavahry  to  harass  Sherman's  army 
during  the  "  March  to  the  Sea."  In  the  closmg  operations  of 
the  war,  having  now  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  Joseph  Johnston's  weak  army  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  included  in  its  surrender.  After  this  he  became 
a  lawyer  and  a  cotton  planter  and  in  1882-83  and  1885-1900  was 
a  representative  in  Congress.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898,  President  M'Kinley,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  welding  the  North  and  the  SouUi,  commissioned  two 
ex-Confederate  generals — ^Wheeler  and  Fitzhugh  Lee — as  major- 
genends  of  United  States  volunteers,  and  in  this  capacity 
Wheeler  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  division  of 
Shatter's  army  in  Cuba.  He  commanded  in  the  actions  of 
Guasimas  and  San  Juan,  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Philippines 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  in  1900  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  n^ar  army.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
retired.   General  Wheeler  died  on  the  25th  of  January  1906. 

WHEBLBR,  WliUAH  ALMOll  (1819-1887),  vice-pnesident  of 
the  United  States  from  1877  to  1881,  was  born  at  Malone,  New 
York,  on  the  30th  of  June  1819.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Vermont  for  two  years  (1833-1835),  awi  in  1845  "^^^  admitted 
to  the  bar.  First  as  a  Whig,  and^then,  after  1856,  as  a  Republican, 
be  was  prominent  for  many  years  in  state  and  national  politics. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  Assembly  in  1849-1850,  a  member 
and  president  Pfo  itmpwt  of  the  state  Senate  in  1858-1859,  and 
a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in  1861-1863, 
and  again  fiom  1869  until  1877.  He  was  the  author  of  the  so- 
called  "  Wheeler  Compromise,"  by  which  the  difficulties  between 
contending  political  factions  fai  Louisiana  were  adjusted  in 
1875.  Nominated  for  vice-president  by  the  Republicans  in 
1876  on  the  ticket  with  President  Hayes,  he  was  installed 
in  office  through  the  diecisioii  of  the  Sectoral  Commission,  and 
at  the  end  of  Yoa  term  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  died  at 
Malone  on  the  4th  of  June  1887. 

WHEBLINO,  a  dty  and  the  oounty-teat  of  Ohio  county. 
West  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wheding  Creek,  66  m.  (by  rail)  S.W.  of  Pittsburg. 
Fop.  (1890)  34f532;  (1900)  38,878,  of  whom  1066  were  negroes, 
and  5461  were  fQieign-bom>  induding  3x06  Germans  and  876 
Irish;  (19x0,  census)  4i»64i*  Area,  3*2  sq.  m.  Wheeling  is 
served  l^  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Wheeling  8c  Lake  Erie  railways,  by  the  belt  line  of  the  Wheding 
Terminal  Company  and  by  intenitban  electric  lines.  Wheeling 
is  the  largest  dty  in  West  Virginia,  and  oonuneraally  the  most 
important  place  on  the  Ohio  river  between  Pitt^urg  and 
CindnnatL  It  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  bottom  land,  between 
the  river  and  steep  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  about  640  ft.  above 
tidewater.  Between  the  mainland  and  Wheding  (formerly 
Zane's)  Island,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  dty,  there  are  a  suspen- 
don-bridge,  which  has  a  span  of  xoxo  ft.,  and  a  stcd  bridget 
and  from  the  island  across,  the  bade  river  channd  there  are  two 
bridges  .to  the  Ohio  shore,  one  from  the  middle  of  the  island  to 


Bridgeport  on  which  the  Ok!  National  Roid  croMcs  the  river, 

and  the  other  from  the  northern  end  of  the  island  to  Martin's 
Ferry,  Ohio.  A  fifth  bridge  connects  Wheeling  with  Bdlaire, 
Ohio.  Wheding  has  a  public  library,  containing  23,261  volumes 
hi  1909.  Near  the  dty  is  the  Mount  de  Chantal  Academy  (Roman 
Catholic)  for  girls,  and  in  Wheeling  is  Linsly  InsUtute,  a  secondary 
school  for  boys.  The  prindpal  public  buUdings  are  the  Custom- 
House  and  Post-Office,  the  City  Hall,  a  High  School,  a  Y  Jf  .C.A. 
building  and  a  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral.  In  the  dty  are  a  Oty 
Hospital  (private,  1890)  and  the  Wheeling  Hospital  (under  the 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  1853).  On  the  National  Road  there  is  a 
monument  to  Heniy  Clay;  and  in  the  City  Hall  Square  is  a 
Soldiers'  Monument.  By  reason  of  its  situation  on  the  Ohio 
river  Wheeling  is  an  important  shipping  and  distributing  centre, 
and  it  has  various  important  manufacturing  interests.  Its  factory 
products  were  valued  in  1905  at  $23,297,475*  The  diief  industry 
b  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  sted,  which  in  1905  gave  employ- 
ment to  more  than  34%  of  the  dty's  wage-eamers,'  and  yielded 
more  than  46%  of  the  total  value  of  its  products.  The  manu- 
factuie  of  nails,  begun  here  in  1849,  was  for  many  years  of  great 
importance.  Other  products  in  1905  were  slaughtering  and  meal 
products,  $1,812,348;  malt  liquors,  $1,541,185;  tobacco  and 
cigars  (espedally  stogies),  $1,161,594;  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  $709,376;  lumber  and  planiag  mill  products, 
$685,861;  pickles,  preserves  and  sauces,  $676,437;  gtass, 
$508,145;  and  pottery.  Glass  was  first  manufactured  here 
in  1821,  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  m  the  surrounding  region, 
and  also  natural  gas,  which  is  much  used  as  fud  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  sted  and  glass. 

The  first  settlement  here  w8s  made  in  1770  by  Colond  Ebcnescr 
Zane  (1747-18x1),  and  his  brothers,  Jonathan  (one  of  the 
founders  of  Zanesville,  Ohio)  and  Silas,  who  in  the  autnnm  of 
that  year  made  their  way  to  this  point  from  thdr  home  in 
Virginia,  and  took  posseadon  of  claims  at  the  mouth  of  Wfaeeiing 
Creek.  (Xher  settlers  came  soon  afterward,  and  in  1774  a  strong 
stockade  fort  was  erected  within  the  present  limits  of  Wheeling 
— at  the  top  of  Main  Street  hill.  Until  1776  this  fort  was  cdlcd 
Fort  Fincastle  in  honour  of  Lord  Dunmore,  Viscount  Fincastle, 
governor  of  Virginia  from  1771  to  1776.  After  1776  it  was  called 
Fort  Henry,  in  honour  of  Patrick  Henry.  During  this  period  the 
Indians  were  hostfle,  and  the  settlers  were  frequently  fofccd 
to  take  rduge  in  the  stockade.  On  the  ist  of  September  1777 
the  fort  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians  and  15  of  the 
whites  were  killed;  during  this  attack,  when  the  ammunition 
of  the  defenders  had  failed,  Elizabeth  Zane  {fi,  1759-1847),  a 
sbter  of  Ebenezer,  brought  i|nder  fire  a  keg  of  powder  from 
a  house  sixty  yards  from  the  fort.  In  September  1783  the  fort 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  for  two  days  by  a  force  of  about 
40  British  regular  soldiers  and  about  250  Indians.  The  town 
was  laid  out  by  Colond  Zane  in  1793,  was  incorporated  in  1806, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1836.  It  was  dedgnated  as  the 
capital  of  the  V  restored  govenmient  of  Virginia "  in  x86x, 
after  the  secesdon  of  Virginia  at  the  begimiing  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  the  capital  of  West  Virginia  from  1863  to  1869,  and  again 
from  1875  until  May  1885.  The  name  "  Wheeling  "  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  Indian  word,  of  uncertain  meajiing,  sometimes  trans- 
lated as  "  the  place  of  the  head." 

WHETHAMSTEDB,  JOHN  (d.  1465),  English  abbot,  was  a 
son  of  Hugh  Bostock,  and  was  bom  at  Wheathampstead  ra 
Hertfordshire,  owing  his  name,  the  Latin  form  of  which  is 
FrumentariuSj  to  this  circumstance.  In  early  life  he  entered  St 
Albans  Abbey  and  in  1420  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  this  iKnise. 
In  1423  he  attended  a  council  at  Pavia,  but  in  England  his  time 
was  mdnly  occupied  with  lawsuits,  several  of  which  he  canied  on 
to  defend  the  property  and  enforce  the  rights  <tf  the  abbey.  In 
144a  he  redgned  his  post,  but  in  1451,  on  the  death  of  h^  sac- 
cessor,  John  Stoke,  he  became  abbot  for  the  second  time.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  January  1465,  and  his  tomb  may  stiH  be 
seen  in  the  abbey  church.  Whethamstede  was  an  energetic  and 
successful  abbot.  He  greatly  improved  the  buildings  at  St 
Albans,  which  sufTercd  somewhat  during  his  later  yean  owing 
to  the  wars  of  the  roses;  he  also  did  some  building  at  Gloucester 
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Oollegey  OifoRl,  with  which  he  wu  ooonected.  He  was  a  friend 
d  Dike  Hninphrey  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  h<^)ed  to  gsther  to- 
gether his  famous  ooUecUon  of  books,  and  was  himself  a  writer, 
his  wwts  iadudiiig  Grantriitm  ie  viris  tUu^r^us;  PaUaHum 
poUarum;  and  Super  Valerimm  in  Augusimum  4e  Anek^tta, 

Whethamatede's  Chr9meU,  or  the  lUpalnam  ^tibaHae  Jokaiims 
Wkelkamtkdg,  is  a  resister  compiled  soon  after  the  abbot's  death, 
which  telk  the  events  of  hit  lecond  abbacy.  It  lias  been  edited  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  and  is  in  vol.  k  of  the  Retistra  quorundam  abbatum 
manaslerii  S.  Atbani  (London,  1873).  The  events  of  his  first  abbacy 
are  narrated  in  the  AnnaUs  monbslerii  S.  Albani  of  John  Amundes* 
ham,  also  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley  (London,  1870-1871). 

WHBTtTOIIB,  OBpKOB   (i544?-i587?),   EngKah   dramatist 

and  author,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Whetstone  (d.  x5S7)* 

A  member  of  a  wealthy  family  that  owned  the  manor  of 

Walcot  at  Bemack,  near  Stamford,  he  appears  to  have  inherited 

a  small  patrimonjf  which  be  speedfly  dissipated,  and  he  com* 

plains  bitteriy  of  the  faihiie  of  a  lawsuit  to  recover  an  inheritance 

of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived.    In  157a  he  joined  an 

English  regiment  on  active  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 

he  met  George  Gascolgne  and  Thomss  Churchyard.    Gascoigne 

was  his  guest  near  Stamford  when  he  died  in  1 577,  and  Whetstone 

commemorated  his  friend  fn  a  long  degy.   His  first  volume,  the 

Rocke  of  Regarde  (1576),  consisted  of  tales  in  prose  and  verse 

adapted  from  the  Italian,  ^gA  in  t  578  he  published  The  right 

exetUeni  end  fatuous  Hisiorye  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  a  play  in 

two  parts,  drawn  from  the  eighty-fifth  novel  of  Giral<fi  Cinthio's 

Heeatomiihi.    Tb  this  he  wrote  an  interesting  preface  addressed 

to  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  with  whom  he 

claimed  kinship,  in  which  he  critldzes  the  contemporary  drama. 

In  1582  he  published  his  I^eplamtron  of  Civitt  Diseoursts,  a 

collection  of  tales  which  includes  The  Rare  Historie  of  Promos 

and  Cassandra.   From  this  prose  version  apparently  Shakespeare 

drew  the  plot  of  Measure  for  Measure^  though  he  was  doubtless 

familiar  with  the  story  in  its  earlier  dramatic  form.    Whetstone 

accompanied  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  on  bis  expedition  in  1578- 

1579,  and  the  next  year  found  him  in  Italy.    The  Puritan  spirit 

was  now  abroad  in  England,  and  Whetstone  followed  its  dictates 

in  his  prose  tract  A  Mirour  for  Magestrales  (1584),  which  in  a 

second  edition  was  called  A  Touchstone  for  the  Time.   Whetstone 

did  not  abuse  the  stage  as  some  Puritan  writers  did,  but  he 

objected  to  the  performance  of  plays  on  Sundays.    In  1585  he 

returned  to  the  army  in  Holland,  and  he  was  present  at  the 

battle  of  Zutphen.    His  other  works  are  a  collection  of  military 

anecdotes  entitled  The  Honourable  Reputation  of  a  SouJdier 

(1585);  a  political  tract,  the  English  Myrror  (ii;86),  numerous 

elegies  on  distinguished  |>ersons,  and  The  Censure  of  a  Loyall 

Subject  (1587).    No  information  about  Whetstone  is  available 

after  the  publication  of  this  last  book,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 

he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

WHEWBLU  WILUAM  (1794--X866),  British  phflosopher  and 
historian  of  sdence,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  May  1794  at  Lan- 
caster. His  father,  a-  carpenter,  wished  him  to  follow  his  trade, 
but  his  success  in  mathematics  at  Lancaster  and  Heversham 
grammar-schools  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  an  exhibition  to 
Trinity,  Cambridge  (1813).  He  was  second  wrangler  in  1816, 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and.  in  1841,  succeeded 
Dr  Wordsworth  as  master.  He  was  professor  of  mineralogy  from 
1828  to  1832,  and  of  moral  philosophy  (then  called  "moral 
theology  and  casuistical  divinity  ")  from  1838  to  1855.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  March  1866  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse. 

Whcwcll  was  prominent  not  only  in  sdentific  research  and 
philosophy,  but  also  in  university  and  college  administration. 
His  first  work.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics  (1819), 
co-operated  with  those  of  Peacock  and  Herschcl  in  reforming  the 
Cambridge  method  of  mathematical  teaching:  to  him  in  large 
measure  was  due  the  recognition  of  the  moral  and  natural 
sciences  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Cambridge  curriculum  (1850). 
In  general,  however,  especially  in  later  years,  he  opposed  reform: 
he  defended  the  tutorial  system,  and  in  a  controversy  with 
Thirl  wan  (1834)  opposed  the  admission  of  Dissenters;  he 
upheld  the  clerical  fellowship  system,  the  privileged  class  of 
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fdlowi^ommoiien,"  and  jthe  autbdKty  of  heads  of  coUe^Bt  in 
unlverrity  affain.  He  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Univenity 
Commission  (1S50),  and  wrote  two  pamphlets  {Rtmarhs)  against 
the  reform  of  the  univenity  (1855).  He  advocated  as  the  true 
reform,  against  the  scheme  of  entrusting  dectioot  to  the  members 
of  the  senate,  the  use  of  ooOege  funds  axid  the  subvention  ci. 
sdentific  and  profetsorial  woA. 

In  1836  and  xSa8,  Whewell  wu  engaged-  with  Aiiy  in  "conr 
ducting  experiments  in  Deknath  mine,  Cornwall,  in  order  to 
determine  the  density  of  the  earth:  Their  united  laboon  were 
unsuccessful,  and  Whewell  did  little  more  in  the  way  of  ex« 
perimental  sdence.  He  was  the  author,  however,  of  an  Essay  on 
Minerahgieal  CiastifUaHon,  poblislied  hi  1828,  and  omtribttted 
various  memoirB  on  the  tides  to  the  Phthsopkiecl  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Sodety  between  1833  and  1850.  But  it  is  on  his 
History  and  PkUosophy  of  the  Sciences  that  his  daim  to  ad 
enduring  reputation  mainly  rests.  The  History  of  the  InductsM 
Sciences,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time  appeared  originally 
in  1837.  Whewell's  wide,  if  superfidal,  acquaintance  with  various 
branches  of  sdence  enabled  him  to  write  a  comprehensive 
account  of  thdr  devdopment,  which  b  still  of  the  greatest  value. 
In  his  own  opinion,  the  History  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  PkUosophy  of  the  IndnOiM  Seionees  (1840).  The 
latter  treatise'  analyses  the  method  exemplified  in  the  formatioo 
of  ideas,  in  the  new  inductions  of  sdence,  and  in  the  applications 
and  systematisation  of  these  inductions,  afl  eihibited  by  the 
History  in  the  process  of  devdopment. 

In  the  Philosophy,  WheweD  endeavours  to  follow  Bacon's  plan  for 
discovety  of  an  effectual  art  iof  discovery.  He  examines  ideas 
("explicatbn  of  oonccptions ")  and  by  the  "colligation  of  facts 
endeavours  to  unite- these  ideas  to  the  facts  and  w>  construct  science. 
But  no  art  of  discovery,  such  as  Bacon  anticipated,  follows,  for 
"  invention,  sagadly,  genius  *'  are  needed  at  each  step.  He  analyaes 
induction  into  three  steps :^i)  the  sdection  of  the  (fundamental) 
idea,  such  as  space,  number,  cause  or  likeneas;  (a)  the  forraatu>n  of 
the  coDceptioB,  or  more  special  modifieatbrn  of  those  ideas,  as  a 
drcle,  a  uniform  force.  &c;  and  (3)  the  determination  of  magni- 
tudcs.^  Upon  these  follow  spedal  methods  of  induction  applicable  to 
quantity,  viz..  the  method  of  curves,  the  method  of  means,  the 
method  of  least  squares  and  the  method  of  residues,  aod  special 
methods  depending  on  resemUanoe  (to  which  the  transition  is  made 
through  the  law  oicontinuitif ).  viz.  the  method  of  gradation  and  the 
method  of  natural  classification. 

Here,  as  in  his  ethkal  doctrine  (see  Ethics),  Whewell  was  moved 
by  opposition  to  contemporary  Englishempindsm.  Following  Kant, 
he  asserted  against  J.  S.  Mill  the  a  priori  nature  of  necessary  truth, 
and  by  his  rules  for  the  construction  of  conceptions  he  dispensed  with 
the  inductive  methods  of  Mill. 

Between  183^  and  1861  Whewell  was  the  author  of  various  works 
on  the  philosophy  of  morals  and  pditics,  the  chief  of  which,  Elements 
of  Morality,  including  Polity,  was  published  in  1845.  The  peculiarity 
of, this  Work — written,  of^  course,  from  what  b  Icnown  as  the  in- 
tuitional point  of  view — ^is  its  fivefold  division  of  the  springs  of  action 
and  of  tndr  objects,  of  the  primary  and  universal  rights  of  man 
(personal  security,  property,  contract,  family  rights  and  govern- 
ment), and  of  the  cardinal  virtues  (benevolence,  justice,  truth,  purity 
and  order).  Among  Whewdl's  other  works-^too  numerous  to 
mention — reference  must  be  made  to  writings  popular  in  their  day« 
such  as  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Astronomy  (1833).  and  the  essay. 
Of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  {iB$A),  in  which  he  argued  against  the  pro- 
bability of  planetary  life,  and  also  to  the  Platonic  Dialogues  for  Enfiish 
Readers  (i  859-1 861 ).  to  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  England  (1852),  to  the  essay.  Of  a  Liberal  Education  in  General, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Leading  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (1845),  to  the  important  edition  and  aoridged  translation 
of  Grotius,  De  Jure  belli  et  pacts  (1853).  and  to  the  edition  of  the 
Mathematical  worhs  of  Isaac  Banow  (i860). 

Full  bibliographical  details  are  given  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  W, 
Whewtt:  an  Account  of  his  Writings  (2  vols.,  1876).  See  also  Life 
of  W.  WhewcU,  by  Mrs  Stair  Douglas  (1881). 

WHICH(X)TB  (or  Whttchcote),  BENJAHIH  (160^x683), 
Ervglish  divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Whichcote  Hall, 
Stoke,  Shropshire,  and  educated  at  Emmanud  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  fellow  in  1633.  He  was  ordained  in 
1636,  and  appointed  shortly  afterwards  to  be  Sunday  afternoon 

*  Afterwards  broken  up  into  three  parts  published  separately:  (1) 
the  History  of  Scientific  ideas  (1858).  substantially  a  reproduction  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Philosophy;  (2)  the  Nontm  organum  renovatum 
(1858),  containing  the  second  part  of  the  same  work,  but  without  the 
historical  review  of  opinions,  which  was  issued  with  large  additions  as 
(3)  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery  (i860). 
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liectuier  at  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  In  1643  ke  received  the 
rectory  of  North  Cadbury,  Somenetrand  in  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  place 
of  Samuel  Collins  who  was  ejected.  On  resigning  North  Cadbury 
in  1649  he  became  rector  of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire.  In  1650 
he  was  vice<hancellor  of  Cambridge  University.  Ctomwdl  in 
1655  consulted  him  upon  the  question  of  extending  tolerance 
to  the  Jews.  His  Puritan  views  lost  him  the  provostship  of 
King's  College  at  the  Restoration  of  1660,  but  on  complying 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of 
St  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  Lcoidon.  In  1668  he  became  vicar  of 
St  Lawrence  Jewry,  London.  He  is  resided  as  the  founder  of  the 
important  school  of  Cambridge  Platonists.  His  works,  chiefly 
theological  treatises  and  sermons,  were  all  published  posthum- 
ously.  He  died  in  May  1683. 

See  John  TuNoch,  RaiioHol  Tkeohiy,  u.  59-84  (1874) ;  and  Masters 
di  Enj^isk  Theoloiy,  edited  by  A.  Barry  (1877). 

WHICKHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Chester-Ie-Street 
parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  Ens^d,  4  m.  S.W.  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  near  the  river  Derwcnt.  Pop.  (1901) 
1 2,853.  There  is  a  station  (Swalwell)  on  a  branch  of  the  North- 
Eastem  railway.  The  church  of  St  Mary  has  Norman  and 
Transitional  portions,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  mansion 
of  Gibside,  of  the  17th  century.  The  demesne  borders  the  Der- 
weot,  and  h  of  great  beauty,  part  being  laid  out  in  formal 
gardens  and  straight  avenues.  It  contains  a  lofty  Doric  column 
and  a  detached  chapel  and  banqueting  hall,  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  picturesque  fragments  of  the  monastic  chapel  of  Friarside, 
and  of  the  manor  house  of  H(dlinside.  Whickham  is  one  of 
the  centres  of  a  coal-mining  district,  the  mines  employing  the 
majority  of  the  industrial  population;  but  there  are  a!ho  iron, 
steel,  and  chemical  works. 

WHIG  AND  TORY,  the  names  associated  with  two  opposing 
political  parties  in  Engkmd.  The  origin  of  "  Whig  "  has  been 
much  controverted;  it  has  been  associated  with  the  Scots  for 
"  whey,"  as  implying  a  taunt  against  the  "  sour-milk  "  faces  of 
the  western  Lowlanders;  another  theory  is  that  it  represented 
the  initials  of  the  Scots  Covenanters'  motto, "  We  hope  in  God  "; 
another  derives  it  from  the  Scots  word  "  whiggam,"  used  by 
peasants  in  driving  their  horses.  It  was,  however,  a  form  of  the 
Scots  Gaelic  term  used  to  describe  cattle  and  horse  thieves,  and 
transferred  to  the  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian  cause  in  Scot- 
land. "  Tory  "  is  derived  from  the  Irish  Tar  a  Ri, "  Come,  oh 
king! "  associated  with  the  creed  of  the  Irish  native  levies  enlisted 
in  the  civil  wars  on  behalf  of  the  loyalist  cause;  the  outlaws  who 
fought  for  James  in  Ireland  after  the  revolution  were  similarly 
nicknamed  Rapparees  or^ories. 

Parliamentary  parties,  as  such,  came  into  existence  In  Eng^d 
as  soon  as  parliament  adiieved  or  aimed  at  predominance  in  the 
state.  In  1641 ,  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
they  were  divided  on  the  question  of  church  reform,  passing, 
as  soon  as  political  questions  were  involved,  into  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cavaliers  m  1643  and 
1 643*  the  Houses  were  divided  into  a  peace  party  and  a  war 
party,  and  these  in  1643  took  the  shape  of  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  After  the  Restoration  there  was  a  country 
party  and  a  court  party,  and  to  these  the  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory  were  applied  in  1679,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  which 
preceded  the  meeting  of  the  first  short  parliament  of  Charies  II. 
The  words  were  nicknames  given  by  the  opponents  of  each  party. 
To  call  a  man  a  Whig  was  t8  compare  him  with  the  Presbyterian 
rebels  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  To  call  a  man  a  Tory  was  to 
compare  him  with  the  Papist  outlaws  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  at 
this  time  the  Whigs  were  maintainers  of  parliamentary  power 
over  the  crown  and  of  toleration  for  Dissenters,  the  Tories 
maintainers  of  the  hereditary  indefeasible  rights  of  the  wearer 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  refusal  of  toleration  to  Dissenters.  The 
relation  between  the  parties  was  further  qualified  by  the  fact  that 
the  heir  to  the  crown  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose  claim  to 
succeed  was  defended  by  the  Tories  and  assafled  by  the  Whigs. 

The  persistency  of  the  names  of  the  two  parties  is  mainly 
owing  to  their  essential  unmeaningness.     As  new  questions 


arose,  the  names  of  the  old  parties  wieie  retaiofld,  though  the 
objects  of  contention  were  no  longer  the  same.  The  Revolution 
of  1688-89  naade  it  impossible  for  the  Tories  bo  retain  their 
old  attitude  of  attachment  to  the  hereditary  rig^tof  the  occupant 
of  the  throne,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
party,  which  remained  Jacobite.  They  still,  however,  continued, 
though  accepting  the  Toleration  Act,  to  oppose  the  offering  of 
further  favours  to  Dissentiers.  In  Aime*s  reign,  after  the  war 
with  France  had  gon<>  on  for  aovat  tune,  th^  supported  a  peace 
policy,  whilst  the  Whigs  advocated  a  continuance  of  the  war. 
On  the  whole,  during  the  last  yeaia  of  the  X7th  and  the  first  years 
of  the  i8th  century  the  Whigs  may  be  regarded  as  the  party 
of  the  great  Undowners,  and  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
the  Tories  as  the  parly  of  the  smallerhmdowners  and  the  country 
clergy.  The  Whigs  established,  through  their  hold  upon  the 
boroughs  under  the  influence  of  the  great  landowners,  a  firm 
government,  which  could  keq>  in  check,  and  at  last  practically 
set  aside,  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  Tories,  distrusting  the 
authority  of  the'  ministerial  government,  and  fearing  a  new 
despotism  based  on  parliamentary  corruption,  becfune,  especially 
after  Bolingbroke's  retturn  from  exUe,  almost  democratic  in 
their  views  and  in  their  demands  for  the  purification  of  the 
existing  system. 

With  the  accession  of  George  III.  Toryism  took  a  new  form. 
The  struggle  about  the  Dissenters  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  king  was  accepted  a&  a  leader  in  carrying  on  the  attack 
against  the  power  of  the  great  Whig  families.  The  attack  was  the 
easier  because  the  Whig  families  had  split  into  factions.  For 
some  time  the  dividing  Une  between  Whigs  and  Tories  was  this: 
the  Tories  asserted  that  the  king'  had  a  right  to  choose  his 
ministers  and  control  their  policy,  subject  to  the  neoesuty  of 
securing  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  the  Whigs 
thought  that  the  choice  should  lie  with  leading  members  of 
parliament,  and  that  the  king  should  have  no  contn^ing  power. 
The  Whig  view  appears  to  resemble  that  subsequently  adopted; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  the  Gom4>tion  which 
prevailed  rendered  the  analogy  worthless,  and  the  real  conflict 
was  between  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown  and  the  influence 
of  a  clique  of  great  landowners  resting  on  their  possession  of 
electoral  power  through  the  rotten  boroughs.  In  1770  the  king 
had  his  way  and  established  Lord  North  at  the  treasury  as 
his  nominee.  The  Whigs,  deprived  of  power,  improved  their 
position  by  the  loss  of  one  great  instrument  of  corruption;  but 
they  were  weakened  by  the  establishment  of  two  distinct  currents 
of  opinion  in  their  own  ranks.  The  main  body  under  Rocking- 
ham was  influenced  by  Burke  to  demand  practical  reforms, 
but  set  its  face  against  any  popular  changes  in  the  constitutkm. 
The  Whigs  who  followed  Chatham  wished  to  phtce'  parliament 
on  a  more  popular  basis  by  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  in  1783  Chatham's  son  Pitt  became  prime  minister,  the 
Tory  party  took  a  new  start.  It  retained  the  Tory  principle  of 
relian<%  on  the  crown,  and  joined  to  it  Chatham's  principle  of 
reliance  on  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  great  Whig  families: 
It  also  supported  Pitt  in  practical  reforms. 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  French  Revolution.  In  opposftion 
to  the  new  democracy,  the  Tories  coalesced  with  a  section  of  the 
Whig  families,  the  representatives  of  which  entered  the  ministry 
in  X794.  From  this  time  till  1822,  in  spite  of  men  like  Pitt,  and 
the  personal  influence  of  Tory  leaders  who  supported  moderate 
reform,  Toryism  came  to  be  popularly  identified  with  a  desire  to 
retain  the  exbting  state  of  things,  however  full  of  abuses  it 
might  be^  When  Canning  and  Ped  entered  the  ministry  in 
1823,  a  gradual  change  took  place,  and  a  tendency  to  practical 
reform  manifested  itself.  The  refusal  of  Wellington  to  listen  to 
any  proposal  for  altering  the  con^itulion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons threw  power  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  in  1830. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  name  Tory  gave  place  lo  that  of  Conserva- 
tive (9.V.),  though  it  was  cherished  by  those  Conservatives  who 
wished  to  assert  their  power  of  originating  a  definite  poh'cy,  and 
who  disliked  to  be  branded  with  a  purely  negative  appellation, 
and  it  was  also  retained  as  a  term  of  opprobrium  by  the  Liberals 
for  those  whom  they  regarded  as  old-fashioned  opponents  of 
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ttform.  The  name  of  Whig  wts  replaced  by  that  «f  Liberal, 
being  frequently,  however,  assigned  to  the  less  progressive  por« 
tion  of  the  party,  the  "  moderate  Liberals,"  or  even  to  half-and- 
half  G>nservatives,  as  a  term  more  or  less  of  reproach  It  ceased 
to  be  a  name  accepted  by  any  definite  English  political  section. 

WHIG  PARTY,  in  America,  a  political  party  prominent  from 
about  1824  to  1854.^  The  first  national  party  system  of  the 
United  States  came  to  ah  end  during  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  destruction  of  the  Federalist  party  (q.v.)  through 
a  series  of  suicidal  acts  which  began  with  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Uws  of  1798,  and  closed  with  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814-- 
181 5,  left  the  Jeffersonian  Republican  (Democratic)  party  in 
undisputed  control  When,  after  Waterloo,  Napoleon  ceased  to 
disturb  the  relations  of  the  new  world  with  the  old,  the  American 
people,  freed  for  the  first  time  from  all  trace  of  political  depend- 
ence on  Europe,  were  at  liberty  to  shape  their  public  policy  in 
their  own  way.  During  the  period  of  rapid  internal  develop- 
ment which  followed  after  1815,  the  all-inclusive  Republican 
party  began  gradually  to  disintegrate  and  a  new  party  system 
was  evolved,  each  member  of  which  was  the  representative  of 
such  groups  of  ideas  and  interests,  class  and  local,  as  required 
the  support  of  a  sq>arate  party.  This  work  of  disintegration* 
and  rebuilding  proceeded  so  slowly  that  for  more  than  a  decade 
after  the  Peace  of  Ghent  each. new  party,  disguised  during  the 
early  stages  of  organization  as  the  personsd  following  of  a  parti- 
cular leader  or  group  of  leaders,  kept  on  calling  itself  Republican. 
Even  during  the  sharply  contested  election  of  1824  the  rival 
partisans  were  known  as  Jackson,  Crawford  and  Calhoun,  or  as 
Clay  and  Adams  Republicans.  (See  Democratic  Party.)  It 
was  not  until  late  in  the  administration  of  John  (^ncy  Adams, 
1825  to  1829,  that  the  supporters  of  the  president  and  Henry 
Clay,  the  secretary  of  state,  were  first  recognized  as  a  distinct 
party  and  began  to  be  called  by  the  accurately  descriptive  term 
National  Republicans.  But  aiter  the  party  had  become  con- 
solidated, in  the  passionate  campaign  of  1828,  and  later  in  oppos- 
ing the  measures  of  President  Jackson,  it  adopted  in  1834  the 
name  Whig,  which,  through  memorable  associations  both  British 
and  American,  served  as  a  protest  against  executive  encroach- 
ments, and  thus  faciliuted  union  with  other  parties  and  factions, 
such  as  the  Anti-Masonic  party  (q.v.),  that  had  been  alienated  by 
the  high-handed  measures  of  President  Jackson.  The  new  name 
announced  not  the  birth  but  the  maturity  of  the  party,  and  the 
definite  establishment  of  its  principles  and  general  lines  of  policy. 
The  ends  for  which  the  Whigs  laboured  were:  first,  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  second,  to  make  the  Union  thoroughly 
national;  third,  to  maintain  the  republican  character  of  the 
Union;  fourth,  while  utilizing  to  the  full  the  inheritance  from 
and  through  Europe,  to  develop  a  distinctly  American  type  of 
civilization;  fifth,  to  propagate  abroad  by  peaceful  means 
American  ideas  and  institutions.  Among  the  policies  or  means 
which  the  Whigs  used  in  order  to  realize  their  principles  were  the 
broad  construction  of  those  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  confer  powers  on  the  national  government;  protective 
tariffs;  comprehensive  schemes  of  intenial  improvements  under 
the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  national  government; 
support  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  resistance  to  many 
acts  of  President  Jackson  as  encroachments  by  the  executive  on 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  and  therefore  hostile  to 
republicanism;  coalition  with  other  parties  in  order  to  promote 
national  as  opposed  to  partisan  ends;  resort  to  compromise  in 
order  to  allay  sectional  irritation  and  compose  sectional  differ- 
ences; and  cordial  and  yet  prudoit  expression  of  S3rmpathy 
with  the  liberal  movement  in  other  Unda. 

The  activity  of  the  Whig  party,  reckoned  from  the  election 
of  1824,  when  its  organization  began,  to  the  repeal  of  the  Mis.^uri 
Compromise  in  1854,  covers  thirty  years.  In  two  respects, 
namely,  the  rise  of  the  new  radical  democracy  under  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  the  growth  of  sectionalism  over  the  sUvery  issue, 
this  period  was  highly  critical  In  view  of  these  evenU  the  most 

*  Immediately  before  the  War  of  Independence  and  during  the 
war  those  who  favoured  the  coloaial  cause  and  independence  were 
called  "  Whigs." 
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difficult  task  of  the  Whigi,  dearly  discerned  and  heartily  accepted 
by  them,  under  the  patriotic  and  conservative  leadership  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  was  to  moderate  and  enlighten, 
rather  than  antagonize,  the  new  democracy;  and — what  proved 
to  be  beyond  their  powers— to  overcome  the  disrupting  influence 
of  the  slavery  issue. 

The  inaugural  address  and  the  messages  to  Congress  of  Presi- 
dent J  Q.  Adams  set  forth  clearly  the  nadonalJunfig,  broad- 
construction  programme  of  the  new  party.  But  hia  supporters 
in  Congress,  imperfectly  organized  and  facing  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion, accomplished  very  little  in  the  way  of  legislation.  The 
election  of  1828  gave  to  Andrew  Jackson  the  presidency,  and  to 
the  people,  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever  before,  the  control  of  the 
government.  The  president's  attack  upon  the  Bank,  the  intro^ 
ducUon  of  the  modem  "  spoils  system  "  into  the  Federal  dvil 
service,  the  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto  power,  Jackson's 
assumption  of  powers  which  his  opponents  deemed  unconstitu- 
tional,  and  his  personal  hostility  towards  Clay,wbo  had  succeeded 
Adams  in  the  leadership  of  the  party,  brought  about,  under 
Whig  leadership,  a  coalition  of  opposition  parties  which  ii^uenced 
deei^y  and  permanently  the  character,  policy  and  fortunes  of 
the  Whig  party.  It  became  the  champion  of  the  Bank,  of  the 
right  of  Congress,  and  of  the  older  and  purer  form  of  the  dvil 
service.  Moreover,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  bond  with 
their  new  allies,  the  Whigs  learned  to  practise  a  tolerance  towards 
the  opinions  and  even  the  principles  of  their  associates  which  is 
exceptional  in  the  histoiy  of  American  political  parties.  In  strict 
accord  with  tbdr  own  prindpks,  however,  the  Whigs  supported 
the  president  during  the  NulUficatMn  C^troversy  (see  NuumcA- 
tion).  The  renovm  of  Webster  as  the  foremost  expositor  of  the 
national  theory  of  the  Union  rests  hirgely  on  his  speeches  during 
this  omtroversy,  ifi  particular  on  his  celebrated  reply  to  Senator 
R.  Y.  Hayne  of  South  (Carolina.  Neverthdess,  after  vindicating 
the  rights  of  the  Um'on,  most  of  the  Whigs  supported  C3ay  in 
arranging  the  compromise  tariff  of  1832  which  enabled  the 
Nullifiers  to  retreat  without  acknowledging  discomfitifre.  The 
majority  of  the  Northern  Whigs,  with  the  entire  Southern 
membership  of  the  party,  disapproved  the  propaganda  of  the 
Abolitionists  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  endanger  the 
Union,  and  many  from  a  like  motive  voted  for  the  "  Gag  Rules  " 
of  1835-1844  (see  Adams,  J.  Q.),  which  in  ^)irit,  if  not  in  letter, 
violated  the  constitutional  right  of  petition.  In  the  election 
of  183  a  Clay  was  the  nominee  of  the  party  for  the  presidency, 
but  in  1836  and  1840,  purely  on  grounds  of  expediency,  the 
Whig  conventions  nominated  General  W.  H.  Harrison.  During 
the  administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren  the  Whigs  tried  with 
success  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  panic  of  1837,  which  they 
ascribed  to  Jackson,  and  out  of  the  long  depression  that  followed, 
for  which  they  held  Van  Buren  responsible.  The  election  of 
General  Harriion  in  the  "  log  cabin  and  hard  dder "  campaign 
of  1840  proved  a  fruitless  victory:  the  early  death  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  anti-Whig  pditics  of  his  successor,  John  Tyler 
(9.  v.),  whom  the  Whigs  had  imprudently  chosen  as  vice-president, 
shattered  their  legislative  programme. 

In  1844  Clay  was  again  the  Whig  candidate,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  involving  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  was  the 
leading  issue.  The  Whigs  opposed  annexation;  and  the  prospect 
of  success  seemed  bright,  until  Clay,  in  the  effort  to  remove 
Southern  misapprehensions,  wrote  that  he  "  would  be  glad  "  at 
some  future  time  to  see  Texas  annexed  if  it  could  be  done 
"  without  dishonour,  without  war,  with  the  common  consent 
of  the  Union,  and  upon  just  and  fair  terms."  It  is  widdy  held 
that  this  letter  turned  against  Clay  the  anti-sbvery  element 
and  lost  him  the  presidency.  The  triumph  of  Polk  in  1844  was 
followed  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  by  war  with  Mexico. 
The  Whigs  opposed  the  war,  but  on  patriotic  grounds  voted 
supplies  for  its  prosecution.  The  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  the 
assured  pro^)ect  of  a  great  territorial  enlargement,  at  the  cost  of 
Mexico,  brought  to  the  front  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  new 
domain.  The  agitation  that  followed  continued  through  the 
presidential  election  of  1848  Qn  which  the  Whigs  dccted  General 
Zachary  Taylor),  and  did  not  subside  until  the  passage  of  the 
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putiamcnl,  and  lor  ibe  puty  In  pawn  (4.t.  the  govenmeM} 
(hoT  servKxi  ire  vinr  cuential,  Hnng  that  (he  lut  ef  Ml  im- 

miy  depend  upon  Ihe  rauU  of  a  diviscm  in  the  Hook.  Wben 
Ihe  msjoriiy  o(  ihe  party  in  power  a  not  lirje  il  is  rery  nece»s«y 
thkt  there  tbould  iliniyi  be  at  hud  a  sufficient  nnnber  of  lu 
aupponen  to  make  up  a  majotily,  end  without  the  ajaiiiann  ot 
the  whips  it  would  be  imponible  (o  lecure  this.  The  chief 
whip  of  Iba  (avecDinent  holdilheoEBccof  palronactiecielary  (o 
Ihe  ireuQiyi  ao  callrd  because  wben  ofBco  were  fneiy  dii- 
Iributed  to  secure  Ihe  support  of  memben,  it  vai  his  chief  duty 
la  dispose  of  the  patronage  to  the  best  advantage  of  bis  pally. 
He  is  BtiU  the  channel  through  which  such  patn)na;e  as  il  left 
ID  the  prime  minister  is  dispensed.  He  is  assislcd  by  three  jitniM 
whipj,whoareofficial]yappointcdasjin;iorlord>ollhetreMory;  , 
their  salaries  are  f  looo  ■  year  each,  while  the  patronage  secretary 
has  a  salary  of  £2000.  The  partio  not  In  affirm  have  whips 
who  arc  unpaid.  Attendance  of  merabera  is  priraaiUy  aectrred 
by  lithographed  Doticts  sent  by  the  whips  to  their  foUowiDg, 
Ihe  urgency  or  importance  of  the  no^cc  being  indicated  by  Ihe 
number  of  lines  undencoring  the  notice,  a  four-tine  whip  usually 
tignifying  Ibe  eitremat  urgency.  The  whips  also  amnge  for 
the"  pairing  "of  such  ol  the  membera  of  their  parly  who  desire 
to  be  absent  with  those  members  of  the  oppoattion  party  who 
ubodcalrelobeihsent.  The  chief  whips  of  dtber  party  amnge 
in  consullalion  with  each  other  the  leading  speakers  in  an 
important  debate,  and  also  its  length,  and  give  the  list  of  apeaken 
la  the  speaker  or  chairman,  who  usually  falls  (n  with  the  arrange- 
menl.  They  take  no  part  in  debate  themselves,  but  arc  con- 
stantly present  in  the  House  during  its  sittings,  keeping  afingefj 
as  it  were,  upon  Ihe  pulse  of  the  House,  andcomtantly  informiDf 
ibeir  leatler  ss  to  the  slate  of  the  Home.  Wben  any  divisioa 
is  le^rdcd  as  a  strictly  party  one,  the  whipt  act  *i  (ellen  to  tin 

An  infefeatlng  account  ef  the  ofliee  of  whip  k  fiven  in  A.  L. 
Lowell'iCiwniiiinl  •/Em^tad  (i«oS).  vol.  [.  c.  uv. 

VHIPPIHQ,  or  Floociho,  1  mttbod  of  eotponi  punidimciit 
whkh  in  one  form  or  anotber  haa  been  used  in  all  age)  and  all 
lands  (see  Basunido,  Kumrr,  CaT-o'-NiKi>T«i»).  In  aodent 
Rome  a  dtiEeo  coidd  not  be  sronrged,  it  being  cooBderrd  an 
infamous  pimishment.  Slaves  were  beaten  with  rods.  Similarly 
in  early  raedievri  England  the  whip  could  1    "  ' 


),  but  » 
whipped  pris 


n  for  I 


a  thiefrcordod  kj 


d  lash.     It  T 


ot  Malmcsbuiy  iclatea  that  as  a 
child  King  j€thclrcd  was  Bogged  with  candles  by  his  motbet, 
who  had  no  handier  weapon,  until  be  wu  inKD^Ue  with  pahi. 
During  the  Saxon  period  whipping  was  the  otdJiury  ptmiihiBent 
for  oHences,  great  or  ImalL  Payments  for  whipjdng  Cgure  largdy 
in  municipal  and  parish  accounu  from  an  early  date.    The  aholi- 

meals,  led  during  the  i6lh  centuiy  to  an  increase  of  vagrancy,  at 
which  the  Suiute  ot  Labourert  tiJSo)  and  its  provisiou  aa  to 
whipping  bad  been  early  timed.  In  tbe  rrign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  passed  (isjo)  the  famous  Whipping  Act,  directing  vagrants  to 
be  carried  to  some  mirfcet  town  or  other  place  "  and  Ibne  tied  le 
the  end  of  a  cart  Baked  and  beatea  with  whips  thnnighout  luch 
market  town  till  Ihe  body  shall  be  bloody."  In  ihe  jqlb  ycu 
of  Elliabeth  a  new  act  wu  passed  by  which  Ihe  offender  was  to 
be  stripped  to  the  wiiit.  not  quite  naked.  It  was  under  ihh 
■lalnle  that  wliil^iliig-posu  were  substituted  for  tbe  cart. 
Many  of  these  posts  were  combined  with  slacks,  aa  that  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  which  bears  date  "  ijqS."  It  is  of  oak,  s  ft. 
9  in.  high,  with  iron  clasps  for  Ihe  hands  wlien  used  for  whipping, 
and  for  the  feet  when  used  is  slocks.  Fauipence  wai  tlie  old 
charge  for  whipping  male  and  iemsle  rogues.  At  qaartar- 
lesions  in  Devonshire  at  Easter  is^g  it  waa  ordered  that  the 
mothen  ot  bastsrd  cinldren  should  lie  whipped;  the  reputed 
(athna  suffering  a  like  punisfamenL  In  the  wcat  of  ^"g^***^ 
in  16S4,  "  certain  Scotch  pedlars  and  petty  chapmen  bcini  in  ihe 
habit  ol  idling  their  gooda  to  tbe  grcile  damage  and  bindranc* 
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«f  slnfipe^BBepeii,"  the  court  oidoied  them  to  bo  stripped  naked 
aod  whipped.  The  floggins  of  women  was  common.  Judge 
Jeffreys,  in  so  sfBt-encing  a  female  prisoner,  is  icportod  to  have 
esdaimed,  "  Hangman,  1  charge  yon  to  pay  partkular  attention 
to  this  lady.  Soouige  her  aonndly,  man:  soouxie  her  till 
her  biood  runs  downl  It  is  Christmas:  a  cold  time  lor  madain 
to  strip.  See  that  you  wsxm  her  sbonkkn."  Lunatics,  too, 
were  whipped,  for  in  the  Constable's  Accountaof  Great  Staunton, 
Hunts,  occurs  the  entry,  "  1690-1,  Paid  in  chaigea  taking  up  a 
distracted  woman,  watching  her  and  whipping  her  next  day-^ 
8y6d."  A  still  more  itmsrkable  entry  is  *'  x7io-i>  Pd.  Thomas 
Hawkins  for  whipping  two  people  yt  had  aoallpox^-Sd."  In 
1764  the  FmUk  Ledger  stales  that  a  woman  who  is  described  as 
**  an  old  offender  "  was  taken  from  the  ClerkenweU  Bridewell 
to  Enfield  and  there  publicly  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  by  the 
common  hangman  for  cutting  wood  in  Enfield  Chase.  A  statute 
of  1791  aboUsbed  the  whimMng  of  females^ 

WHISKER*  a  word  chiefly  used  in  the  plural  in  the  sense  oC 
the  hair  worn  by  a  man  on  the  cheeks  as  <^ipoaed  to  the  beard  on 
the  chin  and  the  moustache  on  the  upper  lip  (see  Bzaio).  It 
is  also  applini  to  the  bristly  feelers  growing  round  the  noouth  of 
a  cat  or  other*animaL  The  word  by  derivation  means  that  which 
"  whisks  "  or  "  brushes." 

WHISKY,  or  Wiuskby,  a  pouble  spirit  distilled  from  cereal 
grains.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  uisge- 
beatha  (water  of  Ufe),  which  was  subsequently  contracted  10 
Msquebaughf  and  still  later  to  whisky  (cf.  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.  s.v.). 
The  liquor  known  as  "usquebaugh"  in  the  X7th  and  18th 
centuries  was  not,  however,  of  the  same  character  as  the  whisky 
of  modem  times,  but  was  a  compound  of  plain  spirit  with 
saffron,  nutmegs,  sugar  and  other  spices  and  flavouring  matters. 
Whether  the  term  whisky  to  denote  a  plain  type  of  spirit  was  used 
concurrently  with  usquebaugh,  or  whether  the  latter  name 
covered  both  varieties,  is  not  clear.  It  is  certain,  howevo",  that 
an  alcoholic  liquor,  derived  mainly  from  grain,  has  been  prepared 
for  veiv  many  centuries  in  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  (see 
Spuxts).  There  are  three  main  types  of  whisky,  namely,  Scotch, 
Irish  and  American. 

Sc0kk  whiskies  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  maux  youps, 
namely  (a)  pot-still  or  malt  whislues^  and  (b)  patent*still  or  grain 
whiskies;  the  former  are  made  practically  without  exception 
from  malted  barley  only,  the  latter  from  a  mixture  of  malted 
barley  and  other  unmalted  cereals,  chiefly  rye,  oats  and  maize 
(see  Spixus).  (a)  There  are  four  main  varieties  of  Scotch  malt 
whiskies,  namely,  Highland  Malts,  Lowland  Malts,  Campbdtowns 
and  Islays.  The  Highland  Malts  are  produced  (if  we  except  a 
few  distiOerics  on  the  islands  in  the  west  and  north)  in  the  district 
on  the  mainland  lying  north  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
Dundee  on  the  east  and  Greenock  on  the  west.  The  largest 
group  of  distiUeries  u  in  the  famous  Speyside  or  Gl«ilivet  district. 


The  Lowland  Malts  are  made  south  of  the  imaginaiy  Use  alluded 
to.  The  CampbeUowns  are  distilled  in  or  near  the  town  ol  that 
name  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Kintyre  peninsula  The  Islays 
are  produced  in  the  island  of  that  name.  These  different  varieties 
of  whisky,  although  made  in  much  the  same  way,  yet  possess 
distinctive  characteristics  of  flavour.  The  type  of  barley 
emptoyed,  the  quantity  of  pest  employed  in  curing  the  malt, 
the  quslity  of  the  water,  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  various 
distillery  processes— particularly  that  of  distillation — ^the  shape 
and  sLse  of  the  stilb,  &c.,  all  these  are  factors  which  affect  the 
flavour  of  the  final  product.  The  Islays,  which,  aa  a  rule,  are 
considered  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  Scotch  whiskies, 
possess  a  very  full  and  peaty  flavour  together  with  a  strong 
ethereel  bouquet.  For  this  reason  they*are  much  used  for 
blending  with  whiskies  of  a  lighter  type.  The  Highland  Malts 
proper  (Speyside  type)  are  leas  peaty  than  the  Islays,  yet  possess 
a  full  flavour,  although  many  of  them  are  inclined  to  be 
"  ele^nt "  rather  than  "  big."  The  Lowland  Malts,  again,  are, 
as.  a  class,  less  peated  than  the  Highland  Malts,  and  indeed, 
nowadays,  in  view  of  the  growing  taste  for  a  more  neutral  class 
of  beverage,  there  are  some  Lowland  Malt  distilleries  which  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  peat  altogether.  Many  of  the  Lowland 
Malu  possess  considerable  body  and  flavour,  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  lighter  and  not  so  fine  as  those  of  the  Highland  variety. 
Lowland  cUstillers  are  now  numing  their  spirit  at  much  the  same 
strength  as  their  Highland  colleagues,  whereas  formerly  it  was 
the  custom  to  work  at  a  far  higher  strength.  The  result  is  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  spirit  is  not  so  marked 
as  it  was.  The  Campbdtowns,  although  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  Islays  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Highland  Malts  on  the 
other,  are  somewhat  rougher  and  less  elegant  than  these.  They 
usually  possess  a  full  peaty  flavour,  (b)  Patent-still  or  grain 
whiskies  are,  as  a  class,  lifter  in  flavour  and  "  body  "  than  the 
pot-sti!I  types.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rectification  of 
these  whiskies  is  carried  a  good  deal  further  than  is  the  case  with 
the  "  malts."  They  are  made  from  a  mixmre  of  malted  and 
unmalted  cereals,  and,  as  no  peat  is  en^loyed  in  the  curing  of 
the  malt,  they  lack  the  '*  smoky  "  flavour  of  the  other  varieties. 
Some  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whether  these  patent-still 
spirits  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  "whisky"  or  "Scotch 
whisky,"  but  although,  no  doubt,  this  controversy  is  largely  due 
to  conflirting  trade  interests,  it  has  also,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
been  caused  by  a  very  gennral  popular  misconception  aa  to  the 
true  character  of  these  whiskies.  The  idea  that  they  are  true 
"  silent  "  or  "  neutral "  spirits — i.e.  alcohol  and  water  pure  and 
simple-'is  quite  incorrect.  They  possess  a  distinct  flavour,  which 
varies  at  different  distilleries,  and  analysis  discloses  the  fact 
that  they  contain  very  appreciable  quantities  of  the  "  secondary  " 
products  which  distinguish  potsble  spirits  from  plain  alcohol. 
Indeed,  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  question 

Composition  of  ScoUh  Whiskies, 

NoU.—TYit  figures  below  are  based  on  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  typical  samples.  Cf.  Schidrowitc  and  Kave,  Journal  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.  (June  1903).    Where  two  figures  are  given  in  the  same  column,  they  do  not  indicate  extremes,  but  merely  normal  variation., 


Description. 

(Results  expressed 

in  grams  per 

100  litres  of  absolute  alcohol.) 

Alcohol. 

Toul 
Acid. 

Non-volatile 
Acid. 

Esten. 

Higher 
Alcohols.' 

Akkbydes. 

FuriuroL 

Hisbland  Malts— 
New  light  type  -.     . 

Practically     all     Scotch 

whiskies  are  distilled  at 

IS 

Nil 

50 

140 

10 

2-5-3 

New  heavy  type 

about  2«  OP.  (about 
73  7..    01    alcohol    by 
volume).   Prior  to  stor- 

20 

Nil 

75 

200 

20-40 

3-5 

Mature  tight  type 
Mature  heavy  type  . 

1    ao-te 

5-35 

50-100 

150 
220 

\    15-50   j 

»-3 

25-4.5 

Lowland  Malta— 

age  they  are  reduced 

New 

to  11  O.P.  with  water. 

15 

Nil 

25-50 

110-180 

)    15-50   1 

2-5-4-5 

Mature    .... 

Mature  whiskies  con- 

20-60 

5-20 

50-75 

120-200 

2-35 

Campbeltown —     .     . 

tain  45  to  60%  of  alco> 

New 

hoi  according  to  age, 
humidity      01      store. 

20-50 
3o-«(y 

Nil 

50-70 

180-220 

20-40 

3-« 

Mature    .     .     .     ■ 

5-25 

60-120 

230-250 

30-70 

2-5-7 

Islay>    .                .     . 
Grain  Whiskiefr- 
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WHISKY  INSURRECTION 


by  the  author,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
"  secondary  "  products  in  Highland  Malt,  Lowland  Malt  and 
"  grain "  whiskies  xcspectively,  is  roughly  as  3:2:1.  The 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table  illustrate,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present 
able  to  determine  than,  the  general  composition  of  the  various 
types  of  Scotch  whiskies  referred  to. 

The  duLncta  <A  Scotch  whisky  is  much  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  matured.  Chief  among  the  factors  in  this 
connexion  is  the  nature  of  the  cask  employed.  The  main  varieties 
are  plain  wood,  sherry  and  refill  casks.  Technically  the  term 
"  plain  "  wood  is  applied  to  a  cask  made  from  seasoned  oak 
which  has  contained  no  other  liquor  than  whisky.  Similariy 
Uw  term  "sherry "  wood  is  as  a  rule  only  applied  to  a  cask 
the  wood  of  which  has  become  impregnated  with  sherry  by  con- 
tact with  that  wine,  and  which  has  not  been  used  in  any  other 
manner.  A  sherry  cask  which  has  been  filled  with  whisky, 
then  emptied  and  "  refilled  "  with  whisky,  is  known  as  a  "  refill.*' 
Brandy  and  Madeira  "  wxiod  "  are  also  occasionally  employed. 
The  nature  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  cellar  is  also 
of  importance  in  determining  character  and  quality  (see  SpiBits). 

Blmding. — ^Scotch  whiskies  arc,  as  a  eeneral  rule,  **  blended  ** 
prior  to  sale  to  the  public.    By  "  blending     is  understood  the  art  of 

Eutting  together  different  types  and  varieties  of  whisky  to  form  a 
armonious  combination.    T ne  general  run  of  "  self  "  whiskies — 1.«. 


with  that  employed  for  Scotch  "  gnin,"  bat  a<  a  thm  they  aic 
somewhat  lij^ter  as  regards  flavour  and  body  than  the  latter, 
hish  whiskies  are  not  classified  territorially,  altlwugh  occaaioaally 
the  distinction  of  "  Dublin  "  or  '*  Country  makes  "  is  recognised 
in  the  trade.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  differences  b^ween 
Irish  whiskies  are  not  due  to  class,  but  to  individual  variation. 

American  Wktsky.-^Tbi6K  are  two  main  varieties  of  American 
whisky,  namely,  Rye  whisky,  the  predominant  raw  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  m  rye,  and  Bourbon  or  com  whisky, 
made  mainly  from  Indian  com  (maUe),  Both  varieties  possess 
a  much  higher  flavour  and  greater  body  than  do  the  Sa>tcfa  or 
Irish  whiskies,  due  partly  to  the  class  of  raw  material  employed, 
and  partly  to  the  method  of  distillation.  Broadly  speakhig,  the 
American  self  (so-called  "  straight ")  whiskies  contain  double 
the  quantity  of  secondary  or  "  by  "  products  present  in  Sootdi 
or  Irish  whiskies. 

American  whiskies  are  almost  invariably  stored  in  very  heavfly 
charred  barrels,  which,  while  it  very  appreciably  affects  the 
flavour,  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  posable  to  mature  these  exceedingly  heavy  whiskies  within 
a  commercially  reasonable  time  Without  the  fleansing  and 
purifying  effect  of  the  charcoal  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  cask. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  the  charred  cask,  the  average  maturation 
time  of  the  American  pot-still  whiskies  is  cert^nly  two  or  three 
years  longer  than  that  of  Scotdi  and  Iridi  whiskies.         (P.  S.) 


whiskies  from  a  single  distillery — do  not  appear  to  be  to  the  public 
taste,  but  by  combining  different  kinds  01  whisky  blenders  have 
succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  article        Composition  of  Irish  Whiskies  (Analyses  by  SchidromU  and  Kayt). 

the  demand  for 
which  has  in- 
creased enor- 
mously during  the 
past  quarter  of  a 
century,  and 
which  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a 
staple  beverage 
in  all  Englisn- 
8i>caking  coun- 
tries. The  great 
expansion  01  the 
Scotch  whisky 
trade  of  late  years 
is  undoubtedly 
due  in  the  main 
to  the  introduc- 
tion of  blending 
on  scicatific  lines. 
There  are  different 


Description. 

(Results  expressed  in  grams  per  too  litres  of  absolute  alcohol.)                | 
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per  cent 
by  vol. » 
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Dublin  WhiskKs— 
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la.  Pot-still.  From  same 
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old  (plam  wood) 
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55 
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41 

4-4 
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^  Irish  whbky  b  generally  distilled  at  about  50  O.P.  and  reduced  with  water  to  25  O.P.  prior  to  storage. 

'  Noft.  1, 2, 3  and  4  represent  different  distilleries. 


types  of  blends.  In  some  a  Highland  Malt,  in  others  an  Islay,  in 
otners'  again  a  "  grain  "  flavour  may  predominate,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  aim  of  the  blender  is  to  produce  an  article  in  which  no 
smglc  constituent  "  comes  through  " — i.e.  b  markedly  apparent. 
The  best  blends  are  produced  by  blending  a  number  of  "  vatted  " 
whbkies.  A  "  vat  "  is  produced  by  blending  a  numlxr  of  whiskies  of 
the  same  style  or  type,  for  instance,  ten  or  fifteen  Highland  Malts 
from  different  distilleries.  The  *'  vat  "  is  allowed  to  mature  before 
being  blended  with  other  types  to  form  the  final  blend.  The  better- 
class  blends  contain,  as  a  general  rule,  50  to  60%  of  Highland  and 
Lowland  Malts,  10  to  20  %  of  Islays,  and  about  20  to  40%  of "  grain  " 
whbky. 

A  typical  high-class  blend  would,  on  analysts,  show  figures  much  as 
follows:  Alcohol,  45  to  48%  by  vol.;  total  acid,  30  to  50;  non- 
volatile  acid,  20  to  30;  esters,  30  to  60;  higher  alcohols,  120  to  170: 
aldehydes,  15  to  2^', StirJurU,  2*5  to  3-5. 

Irish  Whisky. — Irish  pot-still  whisky  b  sharply  differentiated 
from  the  Scotdi  variety  in  that  (a)  the  raw  materiab  employed 
are  generally  composed  largely  of  unmalted  grain,  {b)  the  malt 
b  not  peat-cured,  [c)  the  process  of  distillation  is  entirely  diflerent 
both  as  regards  method  and  apparatus  (see  Spirits).'  The  result 
b  that  whereas  Scotch  whisky  possesses  a;  characteristic  dry, 
dean  flavour,  Irish  whbky  is  round  and  sweet,  with  a  full  ethereal 
bouquet.  The  general  run  of  Irish  pot^till  whiskies  are  made 
with  30  to  50%  of  malted  barley,  the  balance  bddg  rye,  oats,  un- 
malted bariey  and  wheat.  A  few  distilleries  employ  malted  barley 
only,  but  the  product  so  obtained — owing  to  the  different 
methods  emplojwd  and  the  absence  of  peat  curing — ^is  quite 
different  from  Scotch  malt  whisky     The  Irish  "grain"  or 

patent  stiU  "  whiskies  arc  made  in  a  manner  practically  identical 
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WHISKY  INSURRECTION,  THE,  an  uprising  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  1794  against  the  Federal  Government,  occasioned 
by  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  excise  law  (enacted  by 
Congress  March  1 791 )  on  domestic  spirits.  The  common  prejudice 
in  America  against  excise  in  any  form  was  fdt  with  espedal 
strength  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
where  many  small  whbky  stills  existed;  and  protests  were  made 
almost  immediately  by  the  Pennsylvanians.  Albert  Gallatin 
{q.v.)  took  a  leading  part  in  expressing  their  resentment  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  but  under  the  agitator  David  Bradford 
the  movement  soon  developed  into  excesses.  The  attempt  to 
enforce  the  law  led  to  stormy  scenes  and  riotous  violence,  the 
Federal  revenue  officers  in  some  cases  being  tarred  and  feathered; 
but  in  September  1794  President  Washington,  using  the  new 
powers  bc:»towed  by  Congress  in  May  179s,  despatched  a  oon- 
sideiable  force  of  militia  agkinst  the  rebellious  Pennsylvanians, 
who  thereupon  submitted  without  bloodshed,  the  influence  of 
GalUttn  being  used  to  that  end.  Bradford  fled  to  New  Orleans; 
some  of  his  more  prominent  supporters  were  tried  for  treason  and 
convicted,  but  promptly  pardoned.  In  American  history  this 
so-called  "  rebellion  *'  is  important  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
emphasb  it  gave  to  the  employment  by  the  Federal  Executive 
of  the  new  powers  bestowed  by  Congress  for  interfering  to  enforce 
Federal  laws  within  the  states.  It  is  indeed  inferred  from  one 
of  Hamilton's  own  letters  that  his  object  in  proposing  thb  excise 
law  was  less  to  obtain  revenue  than  to  provoke  just  such  a  local 
resistance  as  would  enable  the  central  government  to  demonstrate 
its  strength. 
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WHIST,  a  game  at  cards.  The  efynology  of  the  name  is 
disputed.  Possibly  it  is  of  imitative  origin,  from  "  whist " 
(Hist!  Hushl  Saence!).  "  It  is  caUed  Whist  from  the  silence 
that -must  be  observed  in  .the  play  "  (Cotton,  Comfleal  Gamester). 
In  the  i6th  century  a  card  game  called  triumph  or  trvmp  -was 
commonly  played  in  England.  A  game  called  trionfi  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  1526,  and  trivmpkus  Hispanicns  in  1541. 
La  trivmphe  occurs  in  the  list  of  games  played  by  Gargantua 
(Rabelais,  first  half  of  t6tfa  century).  In  Giovanni  Florio's 
Worlde  of  Wordes  (1598)  trionfo  is  defined  as  "  the  play  called 
trump  or  ruff."  It  is  probable  that  the  game  referred  to  by  the 
writers  <}uotcd  is  la  triomphe  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Acadimie 
des  jenx.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  game,  called  by 
Charles  Cotton  "  French  ruff,"  is  similar  to  €cart6.  "  English 
ruff-and-honouTS,"  also  described  by  (^tton,  is  similar  to  whist. 
If  we  admit  that  ruff  and  trump  arc  convertible  terms,  of  which 
there  b.  scarcely  a  doubt,  the  game  of  trump  was  the  precursor 
of  whisL  A  purely  English  origin  may,  therefore,  be  claimed 
for  trump  (not  la  triomphe).  No  record  is  known  to  exist  of  the 
invention  of  this  game,  nor  of  the  mode  of  its  growth  into  ruff- 
and-honours,  and  finally  into  whist.  The  earliest  reference  to 
trump  in  English  is  believed  to  occur  in  a  sermon  by  Latimer, 
**  On  the  Card,"  preached  at  Cambridge,  in  Advent,  about  the 
year  1529.  He  says,  *'  The  game  that  we  play  at  diall  be  the 
triumph.  .  .  .  Now  turn  up  your  trump,  .  .  .  and  cast  your 
trump,  your  heart,  on  this  card."  In  Gammer  GuttorCs  Needle 
(1575)  Dame  Chat  says,  "  We  be  fast  set  at  trumpe."  Eliot 
{Fruits  for  Ike  French,  1593)  calls  trump  "  a  verie  common  ale- 
house game."  Richard  Price  or  Rice  {Invective  apninst  Vices, 
1579)  observes  that  "renouncing  the  trompe  and  comming  in 
againe "  {i.e.  revoking  intentionally)  is  a  common  sharper's 
trick.  Cotton  in  his  Compleat  Gamester  says,  "  He  that  can  by 
craft  overlook  his  adversary's  game  hath  a  great  advantage." 
Thomas  Dekker  {Betman  of  London,  1608)  speaks  of  the  deceits 
practised  at  "  tromp  and  such  like  games."  Trump  also  occurs 
tn  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (written  about  1607),  with  other  ptmning 
aih^ons  to  card-playing— 

"  She,  Eros,  has 

Packed  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false-played  my  glory 

Unto  an  enemy's  triumph." — Act  it. 

Ruff-and-honours,  if  not  the  sai^e  game  as  tnmip,  was  probably 
the  same  with  the  addition  of  a  score  for  the  four  highest  cards 
of  the  trump  suit.  A  description  of  the  game  is  first  met  with  in 
The  Compleat  Gamester  (1674)  by  Cotton.  He  states  that  ruff-and- 
honours  {alias  slamm)  and  whist  are  games  very  commonly 
known  in  England.  It  was  played  by  four  players,  paired  as 
partners,  and  it  was  compulsory  to  follow  suit  when  able.  The 
cards  nuiked  as  at  whist,  and  honours  yrcre  scored  as  now. 
Twelve  cards  were  dealt  to  each  player,  four  being  left  in  the 
stock.  The  top  card  of  the  stock  was  turned  up  for  trtmips.  The 
holder  of  the  ace  of  trumps  was  allowed  to  rujff,  i.e.  to  take  in  the 
stock  and  to  put  out  four  cards  from  his  hand.  The  game  was 
played  nine  up;  and  at  the  point  of  eight  honours  could  be  called, 
as  at  long  whist.  Cotton  adds  that  at  whist  there  was  no  stock. 
The  deuces  were  put  out  and  tl^e  bottom  card  was  turned  up  for 
trumps. 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  mention  of  whist  is  by  Taylor, 
the  Water  Poet  (Jfotfo,  1621).  He  spells  thc^word  "  whisk." 
The  earliest  known  use  of  the  present  spclling'is  in  Hudibras, 
the  Second  Part  (spurious),  1663.  The  word  is  afterwards  spelt 
indifferently* whisk  or  whist  for  about  half  a  century.  Cotton 
(1674)  spells  it  both  ways.  Richard  Seymour  ^ourt  Gamester, 
1734)  has  "whist,  vulgarly  called  whisk."  While  whist  was 
undergoing  this  change  of  name,  there  was  associated  with  it  the 
additional  title  of  swabbers  (probably  allied  to  sweep,  or  sweep- 
stakes). Fielding  {Etistory  of  Mr  Jonathan  Wild)  says  that 
whisk-and-swabbers  was  "  the  game  then  [1682]  in  chief  vogue." 
Francis  Grose  {Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  1785) 
states  that  swabbers  are  "  the  ace  of  hearts,  knave  of  dubs,  ace 
and  duce  of  trumps  at  whist."  The  true  function  of  the  swabbers 
is  not  positively  known;  it  is  probable  that  the  holders  of  the%c 
cards  wexe  entitled  to  receive  a  certain  stake  from  the  other 


players.  Swabbers  dropped  out  of  general  use  during  the  xSth 
century.  The  points  of  the  game  rose  from  nine  to  ten  ("  nine 
in  all,"  Cotton,  1735;  "  ten  in  all,"  Seymour,  1754,  "  rectified 
according  to  the  present  standard  of  play  ").  Simultaneously 
with  this  alteration,  or  closely  following  it,  the  entire  pack  of 
fifty-two  cards  was  used,  the  deuces  being  no  longer  discarded. 
This  improvement  introduces  the  odd  trick,  an  element  of  great 
importance  in  modem  whist.  Early  in  the  i8th  century  whist 
was  not  a  fashionable  game.  The  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington 
{Archaeohgia,  vol.  viii.)  says  it  was  the  game  of  the  servants'  halL 
Contemporary  writers  refer  to  it  in  a  disparaging  way,  as  being 
only  fit  for  hunting  men  and  country  squires,  and  not  for  fine 
ladies  or  people  of  quality.  According  to  Barrington,  whist  was 
first  pbyed  on  scientific  principles  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  who 
frequented  the  Crown  Cbffee  House  m  Bedford  Row,  London^ 
about  1728.  They  laid  down  the  following  rules:  "  Lead  from 
the  strong  suit;  study  your  partner's  hand;  and  attend  to  the 
score."  Shortly  afterwards  the  celebrated  Edmond  Hoyle  {q.v.) 
published  his  Short  Treatise  (1742).  It  has  been  surmi^d  by 
some  that  Hoyle  belonged  to  the  Cro^Ti  Coffee  House  party. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that,  in  the  middle  of  Uie  i8lh  century,  whist  was 
regularly  played  at  the  coffee  houses  of  Londoaand  in  fashionable 
sodety.  From  the  time  of  Hoyle  the  game  continued  to  increase 
in  public  estimation,  until  the  introduction  of  bridge,  which  has 
to  a  large  extent  replaced  it,  but  which  has  much  in  common 
with  it. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  mark  the  successive  stages  thiough  which 
whist  passed  from  the  time  of  Cotton.  The  only  suggestions  as  to 
play  in  Cotton  are  that,  "  though  you  have  but  mean  cards  in  your 
pwn  hand,  yet  you  may  (rfay  them  go  suitable  to  those  in  your 
partner's  hand  that  he  may  etther  trump  them  or  play  the  best  of 
that  suit  ";  also  that "  you  ought  to  have  a  special  eye  to  what  cards 
are  play'd  out,  that  you  may  know  by  that  means  either  what  to 
play  if  you  lead  or  how  to  trump  securdy  and  advantagiously."  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  main  ideas  were  to  make  trumps  by  ruffing, 
to  make  winning  cards,  and  to  watch  the  fall  of  the  cards  with  these 
objects.  In  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Crown  Coffee  House  school  a 
distinct  advance  is  to  be  notic^.  Their  first  rule,  "  Lead  from  the 
strong;  suit,"  shows  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  game.  Their  second 
rule.  Study  your  partner's  hand,'*  though  sound^  is  rather  vague 
Their  third  rule, "  Attend  to  the  score,"  if  amended  into  "  Play  to  the 
score,"  b  most  valuable.  From  the  Crown  Coffee  House  school  to 
Hoyle  is  rather  a  wide  jump;  but  there  is  no  intervening  record. 
Hoyle  in  his  Short  Treatise  endorses  and  illustrates  the  "  Crown  " 
rules.  He  also  brought  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  bear  on  tlie 
^me,  and  gave  a  number  of  cases  which  show  a  remarkable  invgnt 
mto  the  play. 

About  1770  was  published  William  Payne's  Maxims  for  Playing 
the  Game  of  WkisL  The  advance  in  this  book  is  decided,  as  it  in- 
culcates the  rules  of  leading  invariably  .from'  five  trumps  and  the 
return  of  the  highest  card  from  three  held  originally.  Matthcws's 
Adoiee  to  the  Young  Whist-Player  (anon.,  1804)  repeats  the  "  maxims 
of  the  old  school,'  with  "observations  on  those  he  think^  erroneous  " 
and  "  with  several  new  ones,"  but  some  of  the  maxims  which  he 
thinks  erroneous  are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  correct. 

Soon  after  Matthews  wrote  the  points  of  the  game  were  cat  down 
from  ten  (long  whist)  to  five  (short  whist).  Clay's  account  of  this 
change  is  that,,  about  the  beiginning  of  the  19th  century,  Lord 
Peteroorough  having  lost  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  players  pro- 
posed to  make  the  game  five  up,  in  order  to  give  the  loccr  a  chance  of 
recovering  his  loss.  The  new  game,  short  whist,  was  found  to  be  so 
lively  that  it  soon  became  general,  and  eventually  superseded  the 
long  game.  "  Coclebs  "  {Laws  ami  Practice  ef  Whist,  1851),  who 
mainly  repeats  former  writers,  only  calls  for  mention  because  he 
first  printed  in  his  second  edition  (1856)  an  cxpbnation  of  the  call  for 
trumps.  Calling  for  trumps  was  first  recognized  as  part  of  the  game 
by  the  players  at  Graham's  Club  about  1840.  Long  whist  may  be 
said  to  have  died  about  1835.  The  new  game  necessarily  caused  a 
change  in  the  style  of  play,  as  recorded  by  James  Clay  in  The  Laws 
of  Short  Whist,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Came  (1864). 

Whist  then  travelled,  and  about  1830  some  of  the  best  French 
whist-players,  with  I>?schapelle8  at  their  head,  modified  and  im- 

E roved  the  old-fashioned  sj^em.  They  were  but  little  influenced 
y  the  traditions  of  long  whist,  and  were  not  content  merely  to  imi- 
tate the  English.  The  French  game  was  the  scorn  and  horror  of  the 
old  school,  who  vehemently  condemned  its  rash  trump  leads;  those 
who  adopted  the  practice  ot  the  new  school  were  found  to  be  winning 
players. 

Dr  William  Pole  (Philosophy  of  Whist,  1883)  remarks  that  the  kins 
experience 'of  adepts  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  improve- 
ments in  detail  since  the  time  of  Hoyle,  but  that  nothing  had  been 


done  10  reduce  Ibe  virioui  nilet  of  the  guw  to  i  KymianMic  (oim 
until  between  iey>aiul  iKOi  wbenaVikot  oFyounRnienproc«ded  to 
■  tboiDUtb  biveAiption  of  whist,  ud  in  |A6>  Henry  Jonet.  one  c^ 
tlie  menbenol  tliii "  Ihlle  whiiC  KliacJ."  bmught  out  a  wdik,  under 
the  paeudanyn  o[  "Caveodith."  which  "p«vlor  tlie  hnt  time  the 
rulei  which  conflitule  the  art  olwhiti'playinB  According  lo  the  moat 
modetn  (ntin  of  the  lanK,"  The  little  •chaDl  «■  hisl  bmiighl 
proininenlly  into  DOlKt  by  nn  aiticlF  on  whul  la  the  Quaruily 
kiHiw  of^aniuiT.     Whul  hid  previouily  been  treated  u  ihougll 

irbitr^  CDnvmiia5it'"*But'ir.M  MwUo.K^"all  iJlnTBhitl- 

vdwtion  weie  ai^urT  (^ytre  benn  to  diocua  and  to  propooe  umO' 
vationi  on  (he  previoiuly  ettablithed  rule*  ol  pLiy 

cardine  from  (he  lK«t  protected  auic  inctcad  of  fiom  (he  wraknL, 
wtiqi  the  adveraariei  have  the  command  in  (rump*.    Soon  after  thki 

Ave  cards  or  more,  not  incfuding  the  ace,  a  had  (hat  wai »  vi^musfv 
oppoBrd  by  Bome  pbyen  that  "  Ebe  traiid  Itattle  of  the  penukimate  ' 
€nautd.    The  old  plAyerB  indeed  rcsartlrd  the  new  ayitem  wiih  (he 

lame  borroraa  (hey  had  formerly  dn^^ — ■-■'■ .  — -i.-c b 

school,  stifmatizinK  it  not  only  at  an 

undentanding.  and  even  aa  chcatinf 

pbyer  of  his  day,  was  at  hnt  an  Q 

lead,  but  alter  consideration  adopted 

Fractitai  Wkisl,  ifiT^I  was  the  tttt  to  propose  la  aungoui  sysisn, 

namely,  that  sia  caids  in  a  suit,  not  ipcludine  tlw  ac«,  could  be 

shown  by  leadtni  (be  anUpt^ldumote  card,  but  his  proposal,  locicjil 

leads  Irombi^canls  having  regard  to  the  number  held  in  the  suit, 
had   not  escaped  attentiofl,  several  iDnavations  being  inlrodiiced. 


Even  Clay,  the  mratest 
(General  Dnyson  I.An  aj 


irliiiit  during  the  lai 


siill  be  phyi 
'(•ce  Oiinimy  below).  The  players  each  draw  a  < 
gets  the  lonfeit  deak,  and  baa  choice  of  caT(it 
player  who  drawi  the  next  lowest  i>  his  partne 
playen  draw  cards  of  equal  value,  they  cut  i 
playing  with  (he  oriainal  lowest  The  cards  i 
dealt  one  by  one  from  left  to  right.  The  last  i 
tothovthetninipluit.  In  America  Ihc  (niitip 
cut  for,  the  card  then  being  replaced  in  the  paci 


then  exlit.  Thinllv,  • 
I  a  high  cud  When 
sad  the  higher  i[  you  ope 


f  tne  fascinating  and  simpler 
.  distiDct  decadence  in  the  populariry  of 
de  of  the  19th  century. 


I.  the  one  wh 


Whist  (i.e 

mod 

era  "  short 

"  whist 

!s  played 

SI  cards. 

The 

ace  is  the 

highest, 

eacepl  in 

(helowe. 

let  the  ac 

ng.  ijueen 

wnlothe 

wo. 

Four  persons  play. 

but«ilho 

(bliod  trump).  A  nisdeal  pum  dw  deal,  and  U  the  aA  «l 
each  hand  it  passes  in  any  case  to  the  player  on  the  lelt.  At  the 
I  the  hrst  trick  the  dealer  takes  the  luraed  tnunp  card  (11(0 
Lnd     U  he  fails  to  do  so,  (he  card  (nay  be  called  to  any 


[low  suit  if  possible,  under  penalty 
dversarics  may  either  add  three  to 
(be  del^ulting  side,  or  take  throe 
n  LD  (beir  own).  A  playel  who 
any  catd  he  chooses  to  the  trkk 
and  the  adversaria  call  it.  The 
le  is  played),  wjai  (he  uick,  the 
tk.  When  aU  (be  cards  have  been 
Bach  side  arc  counted,  each  trkk 
called  "'  a  book."   Trump 


LC  "  (by  which  the  a 

ibeirs  and  add  the: 
low  suit  may  play 


[o  (he  SCI 


.    Thei 


It  the  beginning  of  a  hand  cannot 

Id  Iritk,  the  latter  wins  a  double, 
he  %avK  has  already  been  von  by 
some  playen 


(hese  Moret,  or,  particularly  ii 
honoun  at  all     This  b  a  matter  of  i 
botds  >U  four  honours,  four  points^  if  Ihrte.  f 
udci  hohl  two  (here  is  no  score,  horwurs  being  "divided,"  ur 
bes[  of  three  games,  uideis 


one  side  wins  the  £rst 
scores  a  ^ame — (hree 


■0  games.   Agair 

pin(5by  tricks  (or  "by  ca 
okc  has  been  made,  i.r,  if  a 
has  played  a  card  of  an 


ouble,"  i^.  v^hcn  the  ac 


lithe  losers  have  won  dgame,  its  value  is  deducted.  Somelimes, 
by  arrangcinent,  the  rubber  points  are  raised  to  lour.  At  the 
end  of  a  rubber,  or,  by  (utangcineiit.  of  two  nibbers.  the  player; 
cut  again  for  partners.  IFolherswish  to  join  the  table  the  ongiiul 
players  cut.  the  highest  going  out  It  is  not  customary  for  more 
than  two  to  join— lcchmcally.to"cut  in",  hence,  if  two  playen 
vacate  at  the  end  of  the  n«t  rubber,  they  now  take  the  place  ol 
the  othct  original  pair,  who  leave  without  cutting.  When  only 
player  "  cuts  in,"  the  other  three  retire  by  rotation,  decided 


by  CI 


e  back  in  their 


I(  IT 


:o  see  » ho  shall  Stand 
inng;  they  then  cut  alresh  lor  partners- 
played  by  (hrce  players,  tvi-o  being  partners 
ng  with  dummy,  whose  cards,  which  must  be 
ds,  arc  exposed  on  the  table  beloie  the  play 
liegins  Dummy  nas  the  first  deal  in  every  rubber  His  cards 
being  exposed  he  is  not  con»dcied  able  to  revoke,  if  he  does, 
there  is  no  penalty,  nor  is  his  partner  liable  for  any  rrustake  of 
his  own  whereby  he  cannot  profit,  eg  by  eipoMng  a  card,  but 
il  he  leads  from  the  wrong  band,  a  suit  can  be  called.  At  Dimble 
Dummy  each  player  has  a  dummy  partner,  and  (here  is  no 
misdeal,  as  the  ^eal  is  a  disadvantage. 

The  leads  and  (he  play  of  Ihc  different  hands  have  been  so  minntely 
sysIemariEfd  thai  some  of  the  various  text  .books  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  any  one  who  wisfies  to  become  prolicicnr,  but  ■ome  bmad 

Kneral  ruin  may  be  useful  to  the  becinner     Tki  erimil  laaUi 
Duld  lead  from  his  stTongect.  which  11  aInMst  always  hiilaivcsf  suit, 
hirr  LI  Til*  InnoHt  kuLf  mniains  only  fouT  ardt  and  »  alto  the  trump 
most  playen  wouM  observe  the  general 
(n  suhaequem  lirn  leads  ol  a  nil.  unlcia 

lyer  who  has  to  1«id  after,  say.  (be  third 
I  sacriliee  his  lead  ol  his  virHwest  suit  in 
imps  "  by  his  partner.    Such  a  lead  ■• 
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called  a  "  forced  "  lead,  and  from  three  cards  the  highest  diould' 
invariably  be  led,  and,  if  the  opportunity  occurs,  the  second  be»t  at 
the  second  lead,  but  from  four  the  lowest  should  be  led.  This  lead  of 
the  highest  from  three  applies  to  all  forced  leads,  whether  they  are 
due  to  a  "  call."  or  to  the  fall  of  the  cards  already  played.  As  a 
broad  rule  an  ace  is  led  always  when  five  or  more  are  held  m  the  suit, 
but  if  you  have  the  king  also,  lead  it  first;  from  a  five  suit  without 
the  ace  lead  the  worst  but  one.  With  ace  and  two  or  three  small  ones, 
lead  a  small  one;  with  ace  and  one  small  one,  the  ace.  Tht  ucond 
hand  generally  plays  his  worst  card,  but  if  an  honour  is  led  and  he 
holds  the  ace.  be  snould  play  the  ace:  also  holding  queen  and  king 
he  should  play  the  guecn,  or  with  knave,  queen  and  king,  the  knave. 
If  queen  is  led  it  is  usually  unwise  to  put  on  the  kin^,  but  it  is 
generally  sound  play  to  put  the  knave  on  the  ten.  VtTith  king  and  one 
other,  or  queen  and  one  other,  most  players  advocate  the  play  of  the 
small  card;  some  would  play  the  kmg  under  these  conditions,  but 
not  the  queen;  many  play  the  queen  and  not  the  king;  but  the 
state  of  the  score  may  affect  the  play  If  it  is  important  to  get  the 
lead,  so  as  to  lead  trumps,  the  honour  should  be  played,  but  as  a  rule 
the  second  hand  reserves  his  strength.  The  third  hand  should  win 
the  trick  if  he  can,  unless  he  knows  that  his  partner's  card  is  a 
winning  one:  consequently  be  generally  plays  his  highest  card.  Tks 
fourth  hand  should  win  the  trick  if  he  can,  as  a  player  is  justified  in 
passing  a  trick  only  if  by  so  doing;  he  Is  absolutely  sure  of  winning  two. 

Returned  Leads. — A  partner  s  lead  should  be  returned  at  once, 
onleu  one  has  a  strong  suit  of  one's  own,  in  which  event  it  Is  ad* 
visable  to  lead  a  card  of  it,  to  guide  one's  partner  as  to  his  future 
lead,  but  a  lead  of  trumps  must  be  retumea  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
a  player  holds  three  carx^  orieinally  in  hb  partner's  suit  he  should 
invariably  return  the  higher  oi  the  two  left  in  his  hand  after  the  first 
round.  Thus  holding  ace,  three,  two  only,  he  should  win  with  the 
ace  and  return  the  three;  when  the  two  falls  afterwards,  his  partner 
will  know  that  he  holds  no  more.  So,  with  ace,  knave,  ten  onljr,  win 
with  the  ace  and  return  the  knave,  though  from  a  scoring  point  oS 
view  the  knave  and  ten  are  of  equal  value.  With  four  onginally. 
return  the  lowest,  but  a  winning  card  should  always  be  led  or  played 
in  the  second  round,  unless  there  is  any  special  reason  for  retaining  it. 
If  your  partner  has  called  for  trumps  and  you  get  the  lead,  with  K>ur 
trumps  lead  the  smallest,  with  three  lead  the  hichest,  and,  if  it  wins, 
go  in  with  the  next  highest**  This  law  is  universal  in  trumps  (and  also 
applies  to  forced  leads  from  three^ard  suits)  even  if  ace,  king  and 
another  be  held,  from  which  the  ordinary  lead  would  be  the  king. 
If,  however,  one  adversary  has  obviously  played  his  last  trump,  a 
third  round  u  not  always  advisable,  as  two  trumps  will  fall  from  the 
leader  and  his  partner,  and  only  one  from  the  adversaries.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  generally  good  play  to  draw  two  opposing  trumps 
for  one.  so  that  they  mav  not  make  separately. 

In  the  play  of  a  hand  never  play  an  unnecessarily  high  card-~ 
unlcas  you  are  "  calling."  Thus,  holding  ten  and  knave,  play  the 
ten;  your  partner  will  mfer  that  you  do  not  hold  the  nine,  but  may 
hoki  the  knave,  and  even  the  queen  as  well,  though  all  the  cards  are 
of  equal  value  for  making  tricks.  Similar  inferences  should  be  drawn 
from  all  cards  played,  and  should  be  drawn  at  the  moment.  Never 
play  false  cards  unless ^ou  see  your  partner  is  so  weak  that  it  can  do 
no  harm  to  deceive  him ;  in  such  a  case,  with  knave  and  ten,  the 
knave  may  be  played.  It  is  a  maxim  that  information  given  by  play 
is  more  valuable  to  the  partner  than  it  is  to  the  two  adversaries. 

Tfumpingor"  RuMng  "  and  Discarding.  Thesecond  playcrshould 
not  trump  a  doubtful  card  {i.e.  a  card  that  his  partner  might  be  able 
to  beat),  if  he  is  strong  in  trumps';  if  weak,  he  should  trump.  A 
winning  card  from  an  adversary  should  be  tramped  in  any  case. 
With  weak  trumps,  it  is  bad  play  to  "  force  "  one's  partner,  tje.  invite 
him  to  trump;  but  with  strori^  trumps  force  him.  If  your  partner 
refuse  to  trump  an  adverse  winning  card,  lead  a  trump  at  the  first 
opportunity.  If  you  have  a  "cross-ruff"  (•'.«.  if  you  and  your 
partner  can  trump  different  suits),  those  suits  should  be  led  alter- 
nately, and  not  trumps.  Force  an  adversary  who  is  known  to  be 
strong  in  trumps.  A  weak  suit  in  trumps  (three  only)  should  be  led 
if  the  adversaries  have  a  cross-ruff,  or  ij  the  ^me  is  hopeless  unless 
partner  is  strong,  or  if  winning  cards  are  held  m  all  plain  suits,  which 
might  be  trumped. 

It  is  usual  to  discard  originally  from  the  weakest  suit,  but  if  the 
adversaries  are  shown  to  have  strength  in  trumps,  from  the  strongest, 
Lt.  the  longest,  so  as  to  guard  the  weak  suits.  With  absolute  com- 
mand  of  a  suit,  if  you  are  compelled  to  discard  from  it.  discard  the 
winning  card  to  inform  your  partner  that  yon  have  command;  e.g. 
with  lane,  knavei  ten — ace  and  queen  being  out— dtftard  the  king. 
The  "  cau  "  for  trumps^  an  artifice,  whkrh  is  also  known  as  to  "  ask/' 
to  "  signal,  to  "  hang  out  blue-Peter  "  or  to  "  peter."  for  trumps, 
conusts  in  playing  an  unnecessarily  high  card,  followed  later  by  a 
lower  one.  e.g.  by  pbying  the  three  before  the  two,  or  the  ten  before 
the  nine.  As  the  "  call  is  an  imperious  command,  equivalent  to 
"sacrifice  everything,  partner,  for  the  sake  of  Icadii^  trumps,"  it  is 
only  justified  by  great  strength  in  the  trump  suit.  The  echo:  To 
your  partner's  call  you  should  "  echo."  if  you  hold  four  or  more,  by 
calling  yourself,  however  low  your  trumps  are.  Similarly  four  trumps 
may  be  shown  in  partner's  lead  of  trumps  by  playing  a  high  caid 
followed  by  a  lower  one. 

CeuertU  Maxims.  Play  to  the  score.  If  winning  the  odd  trick 
•aves  or  wins  the  game,  do  not  try  risky  combinations  for  the  sake 


of  getting  two  or  three  tricks.  Count  yonr  cards  before  playing. 
If  your  partner  "  renounces,"  *^.  discards  or  trumps,  always  ask 
him  if  he  has  a  card  of  the  suit  led,  to  save  the  revolce.  Announce 
the  score  when  you  mark  it.  Watch  the  fall  of  every  card. 
Study  the  rules,  especially  those  about  penalties  and  consultation 
with  partner.  If  the  winning  of  one  mme  trkk  wins  or  saves 
the  mme,  and  you  hcM  the  winning  card,  4>lay  it,  unless  it 
be  the  winning  trump,  which  is  good  at  any  time.  'Retain  the 
trump-card  if  you  can  play  others  of  equal  trick-making  value;  your 
partner  then  knows  the  position  of  one  trump;  e.g.  with  nine  ana  ten 
in  additk>n  to  the  eight,  the  turn-up,  play  tnem  oefore  (lartinp  with 
the  eij{ht.  Keep  command  of  adversanes'  suits  as  long  as  is  judicious; 
get  nd  of  the  command  of  partner's  strong  suit.  Do  not  finesse  (i>. 
play  a  lower  card  than  your  highest  in  the  third  hand)  in  partner's 
suit,  unless  he  leads  a  high  card  in  an  obviously  forced  lead.  Lead 
through  a  known  strong  Miit  on  your  left,  and  (especially)  up  to  a 
known  weak  suit  on  yoar  right.  If  you  have  to  lead  from  a  suit  of 
two  lead  the  highest.  Leading  from  a  "  singleton  "  (your  only  card 
in  one  suit),  in  order  to  be  able  to  trump—  sometimes  disparagingly 
called  "  whitechapelling  " — is  not  generally  good  play,  and  results 
badly  unless  the  side  is  strong  in  trumps,  but  In  some  circumstances 
it  is  usef uL  Do  not  lead  from  a  "  tenace  '*  (t.«.  best  and  third  best  of 
a  suit)  if  you  have  another  equally  good  suit.  Remember  that  whist 
is  a  game  of  combination,  and  that  tricks  made  by  your  partner  are 
just  as  valuable  to  you  as  tricks  made  by  yourscu.  Sort  your  hand 
so  as  to  keep  the  suits  separate,  red  and  black  alternately,  keeping 
the  cards  each  in  order  oi  their  valuer 

For  Long  Whist  the  play  oS  the  hands  and  the  laws  of  the  game  are 
practically  the  same  as  at  ordinary  or  "  short  "  whirt.  but  a  more 
venturesome  style  of  play  may  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  number  of 
points  required,  i.e.  a  certain  amount  of  risk  may  be  taken  when  the 
odd  trick  is  a  certainty  in  the  hope  of  getting  two  or  three  tricks 
instead.  With  the  score  at  nine,  honours  cannot  be  secured,  but  at 
eight  a  player  who  holds  two  honours  may  ask  his  partner  before 
playing  if  he  too  holds  an  honour,  the  formula  being  Can  you  one, 
partner?  "  If  the  answer  u  "  Yes,"  the  honours  are  scored  and  the 
game  ends.  There  b  no  "  treble  "  at  king  whist.  A  double  is  scored 
when  the  losers  are  less  than  five,  a  single  if  they  have  mads  five  or 
more.    The  game,  however,  b  almost  obsolete. 

Progressive  Whist. — ^Thb  form  of  the  game  is  social  rather  than 
scientific,  but  »  a  pleasant  variety  on  the  ordinary  round  gante. 
The  host  provides  pritcs.  as  a  rule — first,  second  and  "  booby  '* 
prizes  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  **  booby  "  prises  going  to 
the  players  who  make  the  fewest  points.  Any  number  oi  tables 
may  be  formed.  Partners  are  selected  by  lot,  two  ladies  and  two 
gentlemen  never  being  partners.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  two 
sets  of  tickets  of  different  colours,  numbered  identically.  No.  I 
pairing  with  No.  i  and  so  on.  After  the  first  round  there  b  no« 
drawing  for  partners,  as  will  be  seen.  The  holders  of  all  tickets 
numbered  I  and  2  form  the  first  table,  of  3  and  4  the  second  table. 
Only  one  pack  of  cards  b  needed  at  each  table,  but  every  player 
should  be  provided  with  a  scoring  card  and  pencil.  The  players  at 
all  the  taules  cut  for  deal,  but  no  dealing  is  begun  before  a  signal 
l^ven  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  At  each  table  one  hand  only 
IS  played.  Honours  arc  not  counted.  The  score  is  marked  by  the 
number  of  tricks  made,  or  the  winner  may  mark  all  tricks  above  six. 
The  winners  remain  at  their  original  tables.  The  losers  move  on, 
from  No.  I  tabic  to  No.  a,  from  No.  a  to  No.  3  and  from  the  last 
table  to  No.  i.    Partners  are  formed  afresh,  the  gentleman  who  has 

t'ust  won  playing  with  the  lady  who  has  just  lost,  and  vice  versa. 
*lay  may  last  for  one  or  more  complete  rounds,  or  for  a  given  time, 
indicated  by  a  signal,  after  which  no  fresh  hand  b  b«un.  The 
scores  are  then  added  up  and  the  prizes  awarded.  In  puying  the 
ordinary  rules  of  whbt  are  observed. 

A  printed  existence  was  first  given  to  the  laws  of  whist  by  Hoyle 
in  1743.  The  fourteen  laws  then  issued  were:  subsequently  increased 
to  twenty-four.  These  laws  were  the  authority  until  1760,  when 
the  members  of  White's  and  Saunders's  Chocolate  Houses  revised 
them.  The  revised  laws  (nearly  all  Hoyle)  were  accepted  by  whist 
players  fur  over  a  century,  notwithstanding  that  thev  were  very 
incomplete.  The  laws  of  short  whist,  a  more  coraprenensive  code 
approved  by  the  Portland  and  Arlington  clubs,  were  broug^ht  out  in 
186^,  and  became  the  accepted  standard,  small  modifications  only 
having  been  introduced  since.  The  latest  editioh  of  the  rules  should 
be  consulted  for  what  is  not  indicated  in  the  text. 

See  Principles  of  Whist.  Stated  and  Explained,  by  "  Cavendbh  " 
(London.  1902),  tae  most  authoritative  work. 

WHISTLEi  the  shrill  warbling  sound  made  by  forcing  the 
breath  throiigh  the  lips,  contracted  to  form  a  small  orifice,  or  pro- 
duced by  means  of  an  instrument  of  the  whbtle  type;  also,  gener- 
ally, any  similar  shrill,  hissing  or  warbling  sound,  as  of  a  bird's 
note,  of  wind  through  trees,  ropes,  &c.  The  O.  Eng.  kvnsllian, 
to  whbtle,  and  hmsUcre,  whbtler,  piper,  are  dosely  allied  to 
hvnsprian  or  hwAstrian,  to  whbper.  to  speak  softly  or  under  one's 
breath;  and  both  are  imitative  words,  representing  a  shrill 
hissing  sound,  cL  Ger.  wispeln^  to  whbper,  Dan.  knsle^  to  whbtle. 
The  instrument  known  as  a  "  whbtle  "  takes  many  forms,  from 
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the  Straight  flute  an()  flageolet  type  made  of  wood  or  metal  and 
pierced  with  boles,  to  the  metal  signalling  pipe  used  for  signalling 
on  hoard  ship  or  by  policemen.  Similarly  the  term  is  used  of  the 
instruments  sounded  by  the  escape  of  steam  on  a  locomotive  or 
other  engine  and  on  steamships,  &c.,  as  a  means  of  giving  signals. 
WHISTLER,  JAMES  ABBOTT  HcNBILL  (1834-1903), 
American  artist,  was  bom  at  Lowell,  Massachiisetts,  on  the 
loth  of  July  1834.  His  father  was  Major  G.  W.  Whistler,  and 
his  mother  one  of  the  Baltimore  family  of  Winans.  He  was  first 
heard  of  in  Europe  in  1857,  when  he  had  already  been  an  art 
student,  in  Paris,  in  the  studio  of  Gleyre.  His  first  etchings, 
those  known  as  "  The  French  Set,"  were  the  means  of  bringing 
him  under  the  notice  of  certain  people  interested  in  art,  but  the 
circulation  of  these  first,  like  that  of  his  later  etchings,  has 
always,  of  necessity,  been  more  limited  than  their  fame.  The 
impressions  from  each  plate  are  generally  few.  It  was  still  in 
etching  that  Whistler  continued  his  labours,  and,  coming  to 
London  in  1859,  it  appears,  he  almost  at  once  addressed  himself 
to  the  chronicle  of  the  quaint  riverside  buildings  and  the  craft 
of  the  great  stream — the  Thames  "  below  Bridge."  The  "  French 
Set "  had  included  De  Hooch-like  or  Nicholas  Maes-like  genre 
pieces,  such  as  "La  Vieille  aux  loques,"  the  "Marchande  de 
moutarde,"  and  "  The  Kitchen,"  this  last  incomparably  improved 
and  perfected  by  the  retouching  that  was  accomplished  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  first  performance.  The  Thames  series  of 
sixteen  etchings,  wrought  chiefly  in  1859,  disclosed  a  new  vision 
of  the  river,  in  which  there  was  expressed,  with  perfect  draughts- 
manship, with  a  hitherto  unparalleled  command  of  vivacious  line, 
the  form  of  barge  and  clipper,  of  warehouse,  wharf  and  waterside 
tavern.  "The  Pool,"  "Thames  Police"  and  "Black  Lion 
Wharf "  are  perhaps  the  finest  of  thb  series.  Before  it  was 
begun.  Whistler,  ere  he  left  Paris,  had  proceeded  far  with  a  plate, 
existing  only  in  the  state  of  trial  proof,  and,  in  that,  of  extreme 
rarity.  It  is  called  "  Paris,  tie  de  la  Cit6,"  and  has  distinct  and 
curious  manifestations  of  a  style  to  be  more  generally  adopted 
at  a  later  period.  For  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
"  Sixteen  Etchings,"  Whistler  etched  comparatively  little;  but 
about  1870  we  find  him  entering  what  has  been  d^cribed  as  his 
«"  Leyland  period,"  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  wealthy 
shipowner  and  art  patron,  Mr  Frederick  R.  Leyland,  of  Prince's 
Gate,  whose  house  became  famous  for  Whistler*s  Peacock  Room^^ 
painted  in  1877.  In  that  period  he  worked  greatly  in  dry-point. 
The  "  Model  Resting,"  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his  figure 
pieces,  and  "  Fanny  Leyland  " — an  exquisite  instance  of  girl 
portraiture — are  notable  performances  of  this  time.  To  it  also 
belong  the  largely  conceived  dry-points,  so  economical  of  means 
and  endowed  with  so  singular  a  unity  of  effect,  the  "  London 
Bridge  "  and  "  Price's  Candle- works."  A  little  later  came-  the 
splendid  visions  of  the  then  disappearing  wooden  bridges  of 
Battersea  and  Putney,  and  the  plate  "  The  Adam  and  Eve," 
which  records  the  river-front  of  old  Chelsea.  This,  however,  is 
only  seen  in  perfection  in  the  most  rare  proofs  taken  before  the 
publication  by  the  firm  of  Hogarth.  From  these  plates  we 
pass  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  period  of  the  Venetian  etchings, 
for  in  1879,  at  the  instance  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  Whistler 
made  a  sojourn  in  Venice,  and  here  he  wrought,  or,  to  speak 
accurately,  commenced,  not  only  the  set  of  prints  known  as  the 
"  Venice  Set,"  but  also  the  "  Twenty-six  Etchings  "— L'kcwisc 
chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  of  Venice — issued  later  by  the  firm 
of  DowdesweU.  One  or  two  of  the  minor  English  subjects  of  the 
"  Twenty-six  Etchings  "—those  done  after  the  artist's  return 
from  Venice — give  indications  of  the  phase  reached  more  clearly 
in  certain  little  prints  executed  a  few  years  later,  and,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  never  formally  pubh'shed.  "  Fruit 
Shop,"  "Old  Clothes  Shop,"  and  "Fish  Shop,  busy  Chelsea," 
belong  to  this  time.  Later,  and  bent  upon  doing  justice  to  quite 
different  themes,  which  demand  different  methods,  the  ever 
flexible  artist  again  changes  his  way,  and — ^not  to  speak  of  the 
dainty  little  records  of  the  places  about  the  Loire,  which  in 
method  have  affinity  with  the  pieces  last  named — we  have 

*  WTiistler  quarrelled  with  Levland.  and  eventually  painted  bis 
life-size  portrait  as  a  devil  with  horns  and  hoofs. 


"Steps,  Amsterdam,"  "Nocturne,  Dance  House,"  with  its 
magical  suggestion  of  movement  and  light,  and  the  admirable 
hindscape  **  Zaandam.".  With  the  mention  of  these  things  may 
fitly  close  a  sketch  of  WhisUer's  periods  in  etching;  but  before 
proceeding  to  other  branches  of  his  work,  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  whole  series  of  etchings  (of  which,  in  Wedmore's  WkisiUr's 
Etchings,  nearly  300  examples  are  described)  should  be  briefly 
indicated.  These  main  characteristics  are  precision  and  vivadty, 
freedom,  flexibility,  infinite  technical  resource,  at  the  service 
alwa3rs  of  the  most  alert  and  comprehensive  observation;  an 
eye  that  no  picturesqueness  of  light  and  shade,  no  interesting 
grouping  of  line,  can  ever  escape— an  eye,  that  is,  that  is  emanci- 
pated from  conventionality,  and  sees  these  things  therefore  with 
equal  willingness  in  a  cathedral  and  a  mass  of  scaffolding,  in  a 
Chelsea  shop  and  in  a  suave  nude  figure,  in  the  facade  of  a 
Flemish  palace  and  in  a  "  great  wheel "  at  West  Kensington. 
Mr  Whistler's  pictures  have  as  a  chief  source  of  their  atuactive* 
neas  those  mental  qualities  of  alertnos  and  emancipation. 
Charm  of  colour  and  of  handling  enhance  the  hold  which  they 
obtain  upon  such  people  of  taste  as  may  be  ready  to  receive 
them.  There  are  but  very  few  of  them,  however,  at  least  very 
few  oil  pictures,  when  one  considers  the  number  of  yean  since 
the  artfst  began  to  labour;  and  one  notable  fact  must  be  at 
once  understood — the  admitted  masterpieces  in  painting  belong 
almost  entirely  to  the  earlier  time.  "  Sarasate  "  is  an  exception, 
and  "  Lady  Archibald  Campbell,"  and  in  its  smaller,  but  still 
charming,  way  "  The  Little  Rose  of  Ljrme  Regis  ";  but  even 
these— save  the  "  Little  Rose  "—are  of  1885  or  thereabouts. 
A  few  years  earlier  than  they  are  the  "  Connie  Gilchrist,"  tihe 
"  Miss  Alexander,"  and  the  "  Rosa  Corder,"  and  the  Thames 
"  Nocturnes  ";  but  we  go  farther  back  to  reach  the  "  Portrait 
of  the  Painter's  Mother,"  which  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg; 
the  "  Portrait  of  Carlyle,"  now  at  Glasgow;  the  "  Cremome 
Gardens,"  the  "  Nocturne,  Valparaiso  Harbour,"  the  "  Mtisic 
Room,"  with  little  Miss  Annie  Haden  standing  by  the  piano 
while  her  mother  plays,  and  the  "  White  Girl,"  or  "  LitUe  WTiitt 
Girl,"  in  which  Whistler  shows  the  influence,  but  never  the 
domination,  of  the  Japanese.  Of  the  slight  but  always  exquisitely 
harmonious  studies  in  water  colour,  undertaken  by  Whistler 
in  his  middle  period,  none  call  for  special  notice.  To  the  middle 
time,  too,  belong,  not  perhaps  all  of  his  slight  but  delicately 
modelled  pastels  of  the  figure,  but  at  least  his  more  universally 
accepted  pastels  of  Venetian  scenes,  in  which  he  caught  the 
sleepy  beauty  of  the  Venetian  by-way.  In  pastel,  as  in  painting, 
in  water  colour  and  in  etching,  Whistler  has  never  been  unmind* 
ful  of  the  particular  qualities  of  the  medium  in  which  he  has 
worked,  nor  of  the  applicability  of  a  given  medium  to  a  given 
subject.  The  result,  accordingly,  is  not  now  a  victory  and  now 
a  failure,  nowa  "  hit "  and  now  a  "  miss,"  but  rather  a  succession 
of  triumphs  great  and  smalL  One  other  medium  taken  up  by 
Whistler  must  now  be  mentioned.  His  lithographs — his  drawings 
on  the  stone  in  many  instances,  and  in  others  his  drawings  on 
that  "  lithographic  paper  "  which  with  some  people  is  the  easy 
substitute  for  the  stone  to-day — are  perhaps  half  as  numerous  as 
his  etchings.  Mr  T.  R.  Way  has  catalogued  about  a  hundred. 
Some  of  the  lithographs  are  of  figures  sh'ghtly  draped;  two  or 
three  of  the  very  finest  are  of  Thames  subjects— including  a 
"  nocturne  "  at  Limehouse,  of  unimaginable  and  poetic  mystery; 
others  are  bright  and  dainty  indications  of  quaint  prettiness 
in  the  old  Faubourg  St  Germain,  and  of  the  sober  lines  of  certain 
Georgian  churches  in  Soho  and  Bloorosbury.  An  initiator  in 
his  own  generation,  and  ever  tastefully  experimental.  Whistler 
no  doubt  has  found  enjoyment  in  the  variety  of  the  mediums  he 
has  worked  in,  and  in  the  variety  of  subjects  he  has  brilliantlj 
tackled.  The  absence  of  concentration  in  the  Whistlerian 
temperament,  the  lack  of  great  continuity  of  effort,  may  probably 
prove  a  drawback  to  his  taking  exactly  the  place  as  a  painter  of 
oil  pictures,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  his  genius  and  his 
taste  would  most  certainly  have  secured  for  him.  In  the  future 
Whistler  must  be  accounted,  in  oil  painting,  a  master  exquidte 
but  rare.  But  the  number  and  the  range  of  his  etched  subjecti 
and  the  extraordinary  variety  .of  perception  asd«f  ikiU  yAdth 
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he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  execution  of  his  nearly  three 
hundred  coppers,  ensure,  and  have  indeed  already  compassed, 
the  acceptance  of  him  as  a  master  among  mastets  in  that  art  of 
etching.  Rembrandt's,  Van  Dyck*s,  M^ryon's,  Claude's,  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  naities  which  there  is  full  warranty  for  pronouncing 
beside  hts  own. 

No  account  of  Whistler's  career  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  His  supremely  controversial  personality.  In  1878 
he  brought  a  libel  action  against  Ruskin  for  his  criticisms  in  F<irs 
Ciavigera  (1877).  Ruskin  had  denounced  one  of  his  nocturnes 
at  the  Crosvenor  Gallery  as  **  a  pot  of  paint  flung  in  the  public 
Ucc"  After  a  long  trial.  Whistler  was  awarded  a  farthing 
damages.  His  examination  caused  much  .interest,  es>pecially  in 
artistic  circles,  on  account  of  his  attitude  in  vindication  of  the 
purely  artistic  side  of  art;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  it  that  he 
'answered  the  question  as  to  how  long  a  certain  "  impression  " 
had  taken  him  to  execute  by  saying,  **  All  my  fife."  His  eccen- 
tricity of  pose  and  dress,  combined  with  his  artistic  arrogance, 
sharp  tongue,  and  bitter  humour,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  men  in  London,  and  his  tneis  were  quoted  every- 
where. He  followed  up  his  quarrel  with  Ruskin  by  publishing  a 
satirioal  pamphlet,  Whistler  v.  Ruskin:  Art  v.  AH  Critics.  In 
i88s  he  gave  his  Ten  o'Ctock  Lecture  in  London,  afterwards 
embodied  in  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemtes  (1890).  The 
substance  of  this  flippantly  written  and  amusing  outburst  was 
an  insistence  on  the  liberty  of  the  artist  to  do  what  was  right  in 
his  artistic  eyes,  and  the  inability  of  the  public  or  the  critics  to 
have  any  ideas  about  art  worth  considering  at  all.  In  1895 
another  quarrel,  with  Sir  William  Eden,  whose  wife's  portrait 
Whistler  had  painted,  but  refused  to  hand  over,  came  into  the 
courts  in  Paris;  and  Whistler,  though  allowed  to  keep  his  picture, 
was  condemned  in  damages.  In  later  years  he  lived  mainly  in 
Paris,  but  he  returned  to  live  in  London  in  1^3;  and  he  died 
on  the  17th  of  July  1903  at  74  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea.  In  1888 
he  had  married  Mrs  Goodwin,  widow  of  E.  W.  Goodwin,  the 
architect,  and  daughter  of  J.  B.  Philip,  the  sculptor;  she  died 
in  1896,  leaving  no  children.  In  1886  he  became  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  (a  title  at  which  afterwards  he 
scoffed);  and  he  took  a  leading  part  later  in  founding  the 
International  Art  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
His  "  Nocturne  in  blue  and  silver "  was  presented  to  the 
National  Galleiy  after  his  death  by  the  National  Art  Collection 
Fund. 

See  also  T.  R.  Way  and  G.  R.  Dennis,  The  Art  of  J  McN.  WhisOer 
(1901);  F.  Wedmore,  Mr  WkisfUr's  Ekkings;  Thtedore  Dutet. 
autoire  de  J.  McN.  Whistler  et  d»  son  auore  (1904):  Mortimer 
Menpcs,  WhisUer  as  I  knew  him:  W.  G.  Bowdoin,  WhntUr,  (he  Man 
and  his  Work  (1902);  Catalogue  of  Memorial  Exhibition  (Inter- 
national Society.  1905);  and  E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell,  The  Life  of 
James  MeNeUlWkisUer{i9oS),  *         (F.Ws.) 

WHI8T0N.  WILUAH  (1667-17$?),  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  December  1667  at  Norton 
In  Leicestershire,  of  which  village  his  father  was  rector.  He 
was  educated  privately,  partly  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of 
his  health,  and  partly  that  he  might  act  as  amanuensis  to  his 
father,  who  had  tost  his  sight.  He  afterwards  entered  at  Clare 
Cnllege,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  to  mathematical 
Study,  and  obtuned  a  fellowship  In  1693.  He  next  became 
chaplain  to  John  Moore  (1646-1714),  the  learned  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, from  whom  he  received  the  living  of  Lowestoft  in  1698. 
He  had  already  g^ven  several  proofs  of  his  noble  but  over- 
scrupulous conscientiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  pro- 
pensity to  paradox.  His  Ne»  Theory  of  the  Earth  (1696), 
although  destitute  of  sound  scientific  foundation,  obtaiiied  the 
praise  of  both  Newton  and  Locke,  the  latter  of  whom  justly 
classed  the  author  among  those  who,  if  not  adding  much  to  our 
knowledge,  "  at  least  bring  some  new  things  to  our  thoughts." 
In  1701  he  resigned  his  living  to  become  deputy  at  Cambridge 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whom  two  years  later  he  succeeded  as 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1707  he  was  Boyle 
lecturer.  For  several  ycArs  Whiston  continued  to  write  and 
preach  both  on  mathematical  and  theological  subjects  with  ton- 
siderable  success;  but  his  study  of  the  ApostoUcai  ConstiteUiMU 


had  convinced  him  that  Arianism  was  the  creed  of  the  priml> 
tive  church;  and  with  him  to  form  an  opim'on  and  to  pub- 
lish it  were  things  almost  simultaneous.  His  heterodoxy  soon 
became  notorious,  and  in  1710  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
fessorship and  expelled  from  the  university.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  imxssant  controversy — theological,  mathematical, 
chronological  and  miscellaneous.  He  vindicated  his  estimate 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  the  Arian  views  he  had 
derived  from  them  in  his  Primitive  Christianity  Revived  (5  vols., 
1711-1712).  In  r7i3  he  produced  a  reformed  liturgy,  and  soon 
afterwards  founded  a  society  for  promoting  primitive  Christianity, 
lecturing  in  support  of  his  theories  at  London,  Bath  and  Tun- 
bridge  Welbw  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  books,  the  Ufe 
of  Samuel  Clarke,  appeared  m  1 730.  While  heretical  on  so  many 
points,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  supernatural  Christianity,  and 
frequently  took  the  field  in  defence  of  prophecy  and  miracle, 
including  anointing  the  sick  and  touching  for  the  king's  evil. 
His  dislike  to  rationalism  in  religion  also  made  him  one  of  the 
numerous  opponents  of  Benjamin  Hoadly's  Plain  Account  of 
the  flature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament.  He  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  Canticles  was  apocryphal  and  that  Baruch 
was  not.  He  was  ever  pressing  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment  and  discipline,  derived  from  the  Apostolical  ConstUutionSt 
on  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  marvelled  that  they  could 
not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  himself.  He  assailed  the 
memory  of  Athanasius  with  a  virulence  at  least  eqtial  to  that 
with  which  orthodox  divines  had  treated  Anus.  He  attacked 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronological  system  with  success;  but  he 
himself  lost  not  only  time  but  money  in  an  endeavour  to  discover 
the  longitude.  Of  all  his  angular  opinions  the  best  known  is  his 
advocacy  of  clerical  monogamy,  immortalized  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  Of  all  his  labours  the  most  useful  is  his  translation  of 
Josephus  (1737),  with  valuable  notes  and  dissertations,  often 
reprinted.  His  last  "famous  discovery,  or  rather  revival  of 
Dr  Giles  Fletcher's,"  which  he  mentions  in  his  autobiography 
with  infira'te  complacency,  was  the  identification  of  the  Tatars 
with  the  \osl  tribes  of  Israel.  In  1745  he  published  his  Primitive 
New  Testament.  About  the  same  time  (1747)  he  finally  left  the 
Anglican  communion  for  the  Bi^>tist,  leaving  the  church  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively  by  quitting  it  as  the  clergyman  began  to 
read  the  Athanadan  creed.  He  died  in  London,  at  the  house  of 
his  son-in-law,  on  the  2and  of  August  1753,  leaving  a  memoir 
(3  vols.,  X 749-1 750)  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received,  both  for  its  characteristic  individuality  and  as  a  store- 
house of  curious  anecdotes  and  illustraitions  of  the  religious  and 
moral  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  does  not,  however,  contain  any 
account  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him  at  Cambridge, 
these  having  been  publishM  separately  at  the  time. 
Whiston  u  a  striking  example  of  the  association  of  an  entirely 

Giradoxical  beat  of  mmd  with  profiaency  in  the  exact  sciences, 
e  also  illustrates  the  posability  of  arriving  at  rationalistic  conclu- 
sions in  theology  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  the  rationalisAc 
temper.    He  was  not  only  paradoxical        " 


to  the  ver^  of  crasiness,  but 
i  had  a  mind."  he  says,  "  to 


intolerant  to  the  verge  of  ^mtry. 

hear  Dr  (Jc^n)  Gill  preach.  But,  being  informed  that  he  had  written 
a  folio  book  on  the  Canticles,  I  declined  to  go  to  hear  him."  When 
not  engaged  in  controversy  he  was  not  devoid  of  good  sense.  He 
often  saw  men  and  things  very  deariy,  and  some  of  his  bon  mots 
are  admirable. 

WHTTAKER.  JOSEPH  (1820-1895),  English  publi^er,  i»as 
bom  in  London  on  the  4th  of  May  1820,  and  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  a  long  experience  with 
various  bookselling  firms^  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as 
a  theological  publisher.  In  January  1858  be  started  the  Book- 
seller, and  for  1869  published  ihe^rstisiueoiWhilaker'sAlmanackt 
the  annual  work  of  reference,  which  also  met  with  immediate 
success.  In  1874  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Reference 
Catalogue  of  Current  Literature,  of  which  several  editions  have 
since  appeared.  Whitaker  died  at  Enfield  on  the  xsth  of  May 
1895.    He  had  been  the  father  of  fifteen  children. 

WHITBREAD.  SAMUEL  (z7S8-x8is).  £ngUsh  poKtidan,  came 
of  a  Bedfordshire  Nonconformist  family;  his  father  had  made 
a  considerable  fortune  as  owner  of  the  well-known  brewery  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.    Edttcated  at  Eton  and  St  John's  College, 
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Cambridge  (after  originally  going  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford), 
he  began  by  entering  the  brewing  business;  but  alter  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  zst  Earl  Grey  in  1789  he  took  to  politics, 
and  in  1790  was  elected 'for  Bedfordshire  as  a  Whig,  attaching 
himself  to  Fox.  He  became  known  as  a  social  and  financial 
reformer  and  a  constant  assailant  in  parliament  of  all  sorts  of 
abuses.  It  was  on  his  motion  in  1805  that  Lord  Melville  was 
impeached  for  financial  maladministration  of  the  navy,  and  he 
conducted  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  His  Poor  Law  bill  in 
1807,  an  elaborate  Radical  scheme,  came  to  nothing.  Whitbread 
continued  to  be  a  constant  speaker  in  parliament,  and  the 
principal  representative  of  Liberal  criticism,  a  monument  of 
opposition  tactics.  He  opposed  the  regency,  championed  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  led  the  peace  party,  and  the  caricaturists 
were  busy  with  his  personality.  In  1809  he  became  chairman 
of  the  conunittee  for  rebuilding  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  for  some 
time  he  was  immersed  in  coniroveisies  connected  with  it,  which 
eventually  seem  to  have  unstrung  his  mind,  for  he  committed 
suicide  on  the  6th  of  July  181 5.  The  Whitbread  influence  in 
Liberal  politics  continued  to  be  very  strong  in  Bedfordshire  in 
later  generations,  his  son  WiUiam  Henry  (from  1818  to  1837) 
and  grandson  Samud  (from  1852  to  1895)  representing  Bedford 
for  many  years. 

WHITBY,  a  seaport,  watering-place  and  market  town  in  the 
Whitby  parliamentary  division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  345  m.  N.  from  London,  on  the  North-Eastem  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  11,755.  There  are  a  terminal 
station  in  the  town  and  a  station  at  West  Cli£F  on  the  Saltbum 
branch.  Whitby  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  River  Esk;  the  old  town  of  narrow  streets  and 
picturesque  houses  standing  on  the  steep  slopes  above  the  river, 
while  the  modem  residential  quarter  is  mainly  on  the  summit  of 
West  Cliff.  A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  eastern  height  to 
the  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  gain  a  wonderful  dignity  from  their 
commanding  position.  This  was  a  foundation  of  Oswy,  king  of 
Northumbria,  in  658,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  for  a  victory  over 
Penda,  king  of  Merda.  It  embraced  an  establishment  for  m<mks 
and  (until  the  Conquest)  for  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
under  Hilda,  a  grand-niece  of  Edwin,  a  former  king  of  North- 
umbria, acquired  hi|^  celebrity.  The  existing  ruins  comprise 
parts  of  the  Early  English  choir,  the  north  transept,  also  Early 
English  but  of  later  date,  and  the  rich  Decorated  nave.  The  west 
side  of  the  nave  fell  in  1 763  and  the  tower  in  1830.  On  the  south 
aide  are  foundations  of  doisters  and  domestic  buildings.  Adjoin- 
ing the  abbey  is  Whitb/Hall,  built  by  Sir  Francis  Cholmley  about 
1580  from  the  materiaJa  of  the  monastic  buildings,  and  enlarged 
and  fortified  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  about  1635.  A  little  below 
the  abbey  is  the  parish  church  of  St  Maty,  originally  Norman, 
and  retaining  traces  of  the  fir^  building;  owing  to  a  variety 
of  alterations  at  different  periods,  and  the  erection  of  hig^ 
wooden  pews  and  galleries,  its  appearance  is  more  remarkable 
than  beautiful.  A  modem  cross  in  the  churchyard  commemorates 
St  Caedmon,  the  Northumbrian  poet  (c.  670),  who  was  a  monk 
at  the  abbey  and  there  died.  Other  features  of  the  town  are 
the  pleasant  promenades  and  gardens  on  West  Cliff,  the  anti- 
quarian and  geological  museum,  and  an  excellent  golf  course. 
The  coast  is  cUff-bound  and  very  beautiful  both  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south,  while  inland  the  Esk  travenes  a  lovely  wooded  vale, 
surrounded  by  open,  high-lying  moors.  Whitby  is  a  quiet  resort, 
possessing  none  of  the  brilliance  of  Scarborough  qn  the  same 
coast  A  large  fishing  industry  is  carried  on  from  the  harbour, 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  protected  by  two 
piers.  The  manufacture  of  ornaments  from  the  jet  found  in  the 
vidnity  forms  a  considerable  industry.  The  jet  is  a  spedes  of 
petrified  wood  found  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Upper  Lias,  and 
its  use  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  dates  from  very  early  times. 
A  former  activity  in  shipbuilding  is  of  interest  through  the 
recollection  that  here  were  constracted  the  ships  for  Captain 
Cook's  voyages.  Wooden  ships  and  boats  are  still  built,  and 
rope-making  and  sail-making  are  carried  on. 

Whitby  (Strtanaakakk  c.  657-857;  PresUhi  e,  857*1080; 
Wit^t  Ac  c,  857  onwards)  is  first  mentioned  by  Bede,  who 


states  that  a  religious  house  was  established  here  about  a.d!  657. 
In  the  9th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  being 
refoundcd  became  the  centre  of  a  Dani^  colony,  and  until  laid 
waste  by  the  Conqueror  was  the  most  prosperous  town  in  the 
district.  Henry  I.  made  a  grant  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Whitby  of  a  burgage  in  the  vill  of  Whitby,  and  Richard  de 
WaterviUe,  abbot  X175-1190,  granted  the  tow.-n  in  free  burgage 
to  the  burgesses.  In  1200  King  John,  bnbed  by  the  burgesses, 
confirmed  this  charter,  but  in  liot,  bribed  by  the  successor  of 
Richard  de  WaterviUe,  quashed  it  as  injunous  to  the  dignity  of 
the  church  of  Whitby.  A  bitter  struggle  went  on,  however,  till 
the  14th  century,  when  a  trial  resulted  in  a  judgment  against  the 
burgesses.  In  1629  Whitby  petitioned  for  incorporation  on  the 
ground  that  the  town  was  in  decay  through  want  of  good  govern- 
ment and  received  letters  patent  giving  them  self-government. 
However,  in  1674-1675  the  crown,  probably  in  gratitude  for  the 
part  played  by  the  Cholmleys  in  the  Civil  War,  restored  to  the 
lords  of  the  manor  all  the  liberties  ever  enjoyed  by  the  abbots  of 
Whitby  in  Whitby  and  Whitby  Strand.  Whitby  became  a 
parliamentary  borough  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  returning 
one  member  until  it  was  disfranchised  under  the  Redistributicm 
of  Seats  Act  1885.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Sir 
Alexander  Percy  daimed  the  hereditary  right  of  buying  and 
selling  in  Whitby  without  payment  of  toll.  The  market  was 
held  time  out  of  mind  on  Sunday  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
who  changed  the  day  to  Saturday,  still  the  market  day.  A 
fortnightly  cattle  market  was  granted  by  Charies  I.  Henry  I. 
granted  to  the  abbot  of  Whitby  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Hilda 
and  the  king's  firm  peace  to  all  coming  to  the  fair.  A  second  fair 
was  used  later,  but  neither  of  them  is  any  longer  held.  There  was 
a  port  at  Whitby  in  the  zath  century  and  probably  before,  and 
though  never  important  there  have  always  since  been  traces 
of  Whitby  shipping  and  merchandise.  In  medieval  times  the 
salting  and  saJe  of  herrings  and  the  sale  of  cod,  fish  and  other 
products  of  the  North  Sea  fishery  were  the  only  industries. 
Whale-fishing  began  in  1753. 

See  J.  C.  Atkinson.  Memorials  of  Old  Whitby  (London.  1894); 
Lionel  Chariton,  Htstory  of  Whitby  (York,  1779);  George  Young. 
History  of  Whitby  (Whitby,  1817);  Victoria  County  History,  York- 
shire, North  Riding. 

WHITCHURCH,  a  market  town  in  the  Newport  parliamentaiy 
division  of  Shropshire,  England,  171  m.  N.W.  from  London  on  a 
joint  line  of  the  London  &  North -Western  and  Great  Western 
railways,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Cambrian  railway.  IPop,  of 
urban  district  (1901)  5321.  Malting  and  cheese-making  are  the 
prindpal  industries.  The  church  of  St  Alkmund,  rebuilt  in  the 
i8th  century,  retains  the  fine  tomb  of  John  Talbot,  first  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bordeaux  (1453).  The 
town  hall  and  other  public  buildings  are  modem.  Thegramnftar 
school  was  founded  in  1550,  and  here  (c.  1791)  Reginald  Heber, 
Bishop  of  Calcutu,  was  educated.  The  parish  of  Whitchinch 
extends  into  Cheshire. 

Whitchurch  was  at  first  known  as  Westun  and  bdonged  before 
the  Conquest  to  King  Harold,  but  was  afterwards  granted  to 
Earl  Roger,  of  whom  William  de  Warerme  was  holding  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
altered  to  WhitchurcKor  Album  Monasterium  on  account  oi  a 
stone  church  built  there  soon  after  1086.  The  manor  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  Warenne  family, 
from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  families  cf  Lestrange  and 
Talbot.  It  was  sold  by  the  Talbots  to  Thomas  Egerton,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  earls  of  Bridgwater  and  eventually  to  the 
present  owner.  Earl  Brownlow.  Whitchurch  is  mentioned  as  a 
borough  in  the  14th  century,  and  was  governed  by  a  liailiff,  but 
its  privileges,  which  sprang  up  with  the  castle,  appear  to  have 
disappeared  after  its  decay.  The  town  has  never  been  represented 
in  pariiament  nor  noted  for  any  trade  except  agriculture.  In 
1228  John  Fitz-Alan  received  the  right  of  changing  the  day  of 
the  market  he  held  at  Whitchurch  from  Thursday  to  Monday, 
and  in  1362  a  fair  lasting  three  days  from  the  feast  of  SS.  SioMO 
and  Jude  was  granted  to  John  Lestrange.  Lord  Brownlow 
granted  the  market  rights  to  the  local  authoritv. 
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VHm  AIDfiBV  DICKSON  (x8j^-  ),  Axncricu  educa- 
tionist, was  born  in  Homer.  New  York,  on  the  yth  of  November 
1832.  He  graduated  at  Yale  (A.B.)  in  1853,  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  1854,  and  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1855-X856, 
meanwhile  serving  as  attache  at  the  United  States  Legation  at 
St  Petersburg  in  i6s4''i855.  He  was  professor  of  history  and 
En^ish  literature  in  1857-1863,  and  lecturer  on  histofy  in  1863- 
1867  at  the  Univeraty  of  Michigan.  In  1 864-1867  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  state  Senate,  and  as  chahman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  took  an  active  part  in  formulating 
the  educational  features  of  the  bill  under  whidi  Cotndl  University 
(f.v.)  was  inooxpoiated  (1865).  At  Mr  Cornell's  sugge^on  Mr 
White  drew  up  a  phin  of  organization  for  the  institution,  and  in 
1867  became  its  first  president,  which  post  he  held  continuously 
until  1885.  serving  thereafter  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  of  its  executive  committee.  During  his  administration 
he  greatly  strengthened  the  curriculum  of  the  univendty,  to 
which  he  gave  his  architectural  fibraiy,  and,  upon  his  retirement, 
his  historical  and  general  library  of  about  30,000  volumes  (in- 
cluding bound  collections  of  pamphlets)  and  about  3000  unbound 
pamphlets,  which  was  installed  in  a  ^>edal  room  in  the  main 
library  building  of  the  university.  In  recognition  of  this  gift 
the  departments  of  history  and  political  science  of  the  university 
have  been  named  the  President  White  School  of  History  and 
Political  Science.  In  1870  President  Grant  appointed  Benjamin 
F.  Wade,  Mr  White  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  a  commission  to  viiit 
Santo  Domingo  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  the  president's 
project  for  annexing  it  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1895  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  a  member  of  the^commission 
establ^ed  to  determine  the  boundary  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.  Dr  White  was  United  States  minister  to 
Germany  in  1879-1881,  and  to  Russia  in  1899-1894,  and  was 
United  States  ambassador  to  Germany  in  1897-1903.  In  1899 
he  was  president  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  (1867),  from  Cornell  (1886),  from  Yale  (1887), 
from  St  Andrews,  SootUnd  (1902),  from  Johns  Hopkins,  (1903)) 
and  from  Dartmouth  (1906);  L.H.D.  from  Columbia  (1887) 
and  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  (1902).  He  was  also  made  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  awarded  the  royal  gdid  medal  of 
Prussia  for  arts  and  sciences  in  190a,  was  president  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  founder, 
in  1884,  and  was  actively  identified  with  various  other  learned 
bodies. 

His  publications  include  The  Creater  States  of  Continental  Europe 
(1874)4^4  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Scienu  with  Thedogy  in  Christen- 
dom (3  vols.,  1896).  his  most  important  work,  his  Autobiography 
(3  vols.,  New  York.  1905)  and  Seoen  Great  Statesmen  (1910). 

WHITE.  SIR  GEORGB  STUART  (1835-  ),  British  field 
marshal,  the  son  of  an  Irish  country  gentleman,  was  bom  in 
County  Antrim  on  the  6th  of  July  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Sandhurst,  and  in  1853  joined  the  Inniskillings,  with  which 
regiment  he  served  in  India  during  the  Mutiny  in  1S57.  In  the 
second  Afghan  War  (1878-80)  he  was  second  in  command  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  whom  he  led  in  their  charge  at  the  battle  of 
Charasiah.  For  con^icuous  gallantry  in  this  action,  and  again 
shortly  afterwards  at  Kandahar,  he  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 
In  1881  he  assumed  command  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and 
took  part  in  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884-85.  As  brigadier  in 
the  Burmese  War  (1885-S7)  he  rendered  distinguished  service, 
for  which  he  was  promoted  major-general;  and  when  Sir 
Frederic!^  (afterwards  Lord)  Roberts  returned  to  India  from 
Burma  in  1887,  White  was  left  in  command  of  the  force  charged 
with  the  duty  of  suppressing  the  dacoits  and  pacifying  the 
country.  This  he  accomplished  with  a  thoroughness  which 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  government  of  India.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  Zhob  expedition  in  i8go,  and  m  1893  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Roberts  as  commander-in-chief  in  India;  and 
during  his  tenure  of  this  ofHce  directed  the  conduct  of  the 
Chitral  expedition  in  1895  and  the  Tirah  campaign  in  1897. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  G.C.B.  and  in  189S  G.C.S.I. 
Returning  to  England  in  1898  he  became  quartermaster^genenU 


to  the  forces;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899  he 
was  given  command  of  the  forces  in  Natal.  He  defeated  the 
Boers  at  Elanddaagte  on  the  sxst  of  October  1899  and  at 
Reitlontein  on  the  24th;  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Boers 
enabled  them  to  invest  Ladysmith,  which  Sir  George  White 
defended  in  a  siege  buting  1 19  days^  ttom  the  2nd  of  November 
1899  to  the  zst  of  March  1900^  in  the  course  of  which  he  refused 
to  entertain  Sir  Redvers  BullePs  suggestion  that  he  should  arrange 
terms  of  capitulation  with  the  enemy  (see  Ladtsiotb,  Siecb 
and  Relikf  or).  After  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  White,  whose 
health  had  been  impaired  by  the  siege,  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar  (1900-1904).  King  Edward 
Vn.,  who  visited  the  fortress  in  1903,  personally  gave  him  the 
baton  of  a  field  marshaL  In  1905  Sir  George  White  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  in  the  same  year  was 

decorated  with  the  Order  of  Merit. 
See  T.  F.  G.  Coates,  Sir  George  White  (1900). 

WHITB,  GILBERT  (i 720-1793),  English  writer  on  natural 
history,  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of  July  17  20  in  the  Utile  Hampshire 
village  of  Selbome,  which  his  writings  have  rendered  so  familiar 
to  all  lovers  of  either  books  or  nature.  He  was  educated  at 
Basingstoke  under  Thomas  Warton,  father  of  the  poet,  and 
subsequently  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  in  1744  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship.  Ordained  in  1747,  he  became  curate  at 
Swanaton  the  same  year  and  at  Selbome  in  1751.  In  1752  he 
was  nominated  junior  proctor  at  Oxford  and  became  dean  of  his 
college.  In  1753  he  accepted  the  curacy  of  Durley,  and  in  1757 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  provostship  of  Oriel,  but  failed  to 
secure  election.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  the  college  living 
of  Moreton  Pinkney,  thou|^  he  did  not  reside  there,  and  in 
1 761  he  became  curate  at  Faringdon,  near  Selbome,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  in  1784  he  again  became  curate  in  his  native 
parish.  He  died  in  his  home.  The  Wakes,  Selbome,  on  the  aC  Ji 
of  June  1793. 

Gilbert  Whitt's  daUy  h'fe  was  practically  unbroken  by  any 
great  changes  os  incidents;  for  nearly  half  a  century  his  pastoral 
duties,  his  watchful  country  walks,  the  assiduous-  care  of  his 
garden,  and  the  scrupulous  posting  of  his  calendar  of  observations 
made  up  the  essentials  of  a  full  and  delightful  life,  but  hardly 
of  a  biography.  At  most  ive  can  only  fill  up  the  portrait  by 
reference  to  the  tinge  of  umple  old-fashioned  scholarship,  which 
on  its  historic  side  made  him  an  eager  searcher  for  antiquities 
and  among  old  records,  and  on  its  poetic  occasionally  stirred  him 
to  an  excursion  as  far  as  that  gentlest  slope  of  Parnassus  in- 
habited by  the  descriptive  muse.  Hence  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  that  correspondence  with  brother  naturalists  which  has 
raised  his  life  and  its  influence  so  far  beyond  the  commonplace. 
His  strong  naturalist  tendencies  arc  not,  however,  properly  to 
be  realized  without  a  glance  at  the  history  of  his  younger  brothers. 
The  eldest,  Thomas, /retired  from  trade  to  devote  himself  to 
natural  and  physical  science,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  The  next,  Benjamin, 
became  the  publisher  of  most  of  the  leading  works  of  natural 
history  which  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  including  that  of  his 
brother.  The  third,  John,  became  chaplain  at  Gibraltar,  where 
he  accumulated  much  material  for  a  work  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  rock  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  carried  on  a  sdentific 
correspondence,  not  only  'with  his  eldest  brother,  but  with 
Linnaeus.  The  youngest,  Henry,  was  vicar  of  Fjrfield,  near 
Andover.  The  sister's  son,  Samuel  Barker,  also  became  in  time 
one  of  White's  most  valued  correspondents.  With  other  natural- 
ists, too,  he  had  intimate  relations:  with  Thomas  Pennant  and 
Daines  Barrington  he  was  in  constant  correspondence,  often 
too  with  the  lx>tanist  John  Lightfoot,  and  sometimes  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  while  Richard  Chandler  and  other 
antiquaries  kept  alive  his  historic  zeal.  At  first  he  was  content 
to  furnish  information  from  which  the  works  of  Pennant  and 
Barrington  largely  profited;  but  gradually  the  ambition  of 
separate  authorship  developed  from  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
the  latter  of  these  writers  ini  770.  The  next  year  White  sketched 
to  Pennant  the  project  of  "  a  natural  history  of  my  native  parish, 
an  annus  historicO'naiuralis,  comprising  a  journal  for  a  whole 
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year,  and  illustrated  with  laife  notes  and  observations.  Such 
a  beginning  might  induce  more  able  naturalists  to  write  the 
history  of  various  districts  and  might  in  time  occasion  the  pro^ 
duction  of  a  work  so  much  to  be  wished  for — a  full  and  complete 
natural  history  of  these  kingdoms."  Yet  the  famous  Natural 
History  and  AtUiquities  of  Selbome  did  not  appear  until  1789. 
It  was  well  received  from  the  beginning,  and  has  been  reppnted 
time  after  time. 

To  be  a  typical  parish  natural  history  so -far  as  completeness  or 
order  u  concerned,  it  has  of  ooorse  no  pretensions;  batches  of 
letters,  an  essay  on  antiquities,  a  naturalist's  calendar  and  raificcU 
laneous  jottings  of  all  kinds  are  but  the  unsystematixed  material 
of  the  work  proper,  which  was  never  written.  Yet  it  is  largely  to 
thu  very  (Mccemeal  character  that  its  popularity  has  been  due.  The 
style  has  the  ample,  yet  fresh  and  eraphic,  oirectness  of  all  good 
letter- writing,  ana  there  is  no  lack  ot  passages  of  keen  observation, 
and  even  shrewd  interpretation.  White  not  only  notes  the  homes 
and  ways,  the  times  and  seasons,  of  plants  and  animals—  comparing, 
for  instance,  the  different  ways  in  which  the  squirrel,  the  field- 
mouse  and  the  nuthatch  eat  their  hazd>nuts— or  watches  the 
migrations  of  birds,  whkh  were  then  only  beginning  to  be  properly 
recorded  or  understood,  but  he  knows  more  than  any  other  observer 
until  Charies  Darwin  about  the  habits  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
earthworms,  and  is  certain  that  plants  distil  dew  and  do  not  merely 
condense  it.  The  book  is  also  interesting  as  having  appeared  on  the 
borderland  between  the  medieval  and  the  modem  school  of  natural 
history,  avoiding  the  uncritical  blundering  of  the  old  Encyclopaedists, 
without  entering  on  the  technical  and  analytic  character  of  the 
opening  age  of  separate  monographs.  Moreover,  as  the  first  book 
which  raned  natural  history  into  the  region  of  literature,  much  as  the 
Compleat  AneUr  did  iot  that  gentle  art,  we  must  af&liate  to  it  the 
more  finished  products  of  later  writers  like  Thoieau  or  Richard 
Jefferies.  Yet.  while  these  are  essential  merits  of  the  book,  its  en- 
dearing charm  lies  deeper,  in  the  sweet  and  kindly  personality  of  the 
author,  who  on  his  rambles  gathers  no  spoil,  but  watches  the  birds 
and  field-mice  without  disturbing  them  from  their  nests,  and  ouietly 
plants  an  acorn  where  he  thinks  an  oak  is  wanted,  or  sows  beecn-nuts 
in  what  is  now  a  stately  row.  He  overfloiR's  with  anecdotes,  seldom 
indeed  gets  beyond  the  anecdotal  stage,  yet  from  this  all  study  of 
nature  must  begin;  and  he  sees  everywhere  intelligence  and  beauty, 
love  and  sociality,  where  a  later  view  of  nature  insists  primarily  on 
mere  adaptation  of  interests  or  purely  competitive  struggles.  The 
enc}rclo]>aedic  interest  in  nature,  although  in  Whites  day  culminat- 
ing in  the  monumental  synthesis  of  Buffon,  was  also  disappearing 
baore  the  analytic  specialism  inaugurated  by  Linnaeus;  yet  the 
catholic  interests  of  the  simple  naturalist  of  Selbome  fully  reappear 
a  century  later  in  the  greater  naturalist  of  Down,  Charles  Uarwin. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome,  by  his  great  grand- 
nephew,  Rashleigh  Holt-White,  appeared  in  1901. 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRKE  (1785-1806),  English  poet,  was  born 
at  Nottingham,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  on  the  21st  of  March  1785. 
He  was  destined  at  first  for  his  father's  trade,  but  after  a  short 
apprenticeship  to  a  stocking-weaver,  was  eventually  articled  to 
a  lawyer.  Meanwhile  he  studied  hard,  and  his  master  offered 
to  release  him  from  his  contract  if  he  had  sufficient  means  to 
go  to  college.  He  received  encouragement  from  Capel  Lofft, 
the  friend  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  and  published  in  1803  Clifton 
Grove,  a  Sketch  in  Verse,  loith  other  Poems,  dedicated  to  Georgiana, 
duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  book  was  violently  attacked  in  the 
Monthly  Renew  (February  1804),  but  White  was  in  some  degree 
compensated  by  a  kind  letter  from  Robert  Southey.  Through 
the  efforts  of  his  friends,  he  was  entered  as  a  sizar  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  spending  a  year  beforehand  with  a  private 
tutor.  Close  application  to  study  induced  a  serious  illness,  and 
fears  were  entertained  for  his  sanity,. but  he  went  into  residence 
at  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  taking  holy  orders,  in  the  autumn 
of  1805.  The  strain  of  continuous  study  proved  fatal,  and  he 
died  on  the  19th  of  October  1 806.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  Cambridge.  The  genuine  piety  of  his  religious  verses 
secured  a  place  in  popular  hymnology  for  some  of  his  hymns. 
Much  of  his  fame  was  due  to  sympathy  inspired  by  his  early 
death,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Byron  agreed  with  Southey 
in  forming  a  high  estimate  of  the  young  man's  promise. 

His  Remains^  with  his  letten  and  an  account  of  his  life,  were  edited 
(^  vols.,  1807-1822)  by  Robert  Southey.  Sec  prefatory  notices  by 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  to  his  Poetical  Works  (newcd.,  1866)  in  the  "  Aldine 
Edition  "  of  the  British  poets:  by  H.  K.  Swann  in  the  volume  of 
selections  (189?)  i"  the  Canterhnry  Poets;  and  by  John  Drinkwater 
to  the  edition  in  the  "  Muses'  Library."  See  also  J.  T.  Godfrey  and 
i.V^ud,  The  Homes  and  HammU  of  Henry  Kirks  White  {190^), 


WHITE.  HUGH  LAWBM  (1773-1340),' Ameikiii  statesman, 
was  bora  in  Iredell  county,  North  Carolina,  on  the  30th  of 
October  1773.  In  1787  he  crossed  the  mountains  into  East 
Tennessee  (then  a  part  of  North  Carolina)  with  his  father  James 
White  (1737-181^,  who  was  subsequently  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  Tennessee.  Hugh  bKame  in  1790  secretary  to 
Governor  William  Blount,  and  in  1792-1793  served  under  John 
Sevier  against  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Etowah  (December  1793),  according  to  the  accepted 
tradition,  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  Cherokee  chief  Kingfisher. 
He  studied  in  Philadelphia  and  in  1796  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Knozville.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Tennessee  in  1801-1807,  a  state  senator  in  1807-1809,  and  in 
1809-1815  was  judge  of  the  newly  organised  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  of  the  sUte.  From  18x2  to  1827  he  was 
president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee  at  KnoxviUe,  and 
managed  it  so  well  that  for  several  years  during  this  period  it 
was  the  only  western  bank  that  in  the  trying  period  during  and 
after  the  War  of  i8xa  did  not  suspend  specie  payments.  In 
i82i-x824  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Claims  Commission, 
and  in  1825  succeeded  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  serving  until  1840  and  being  president  ^0  tern,  in  1832- 
1834.  In  the  Senate  he  opposed  interaal  improvements  by  the 
Federal  government  and  the  recharter  of  the  United  Sutes  Bank, 
favoured  a  protective  tariff  and  Jackson's  coercive  policy  in 
regard  to  nullification,  and  in  general  supported  the  measures  of 
President  Jackson,  though  his  opposition  to  the  latter's  indis- 
criminate appointmenu  caused  a  coobiess  between  himself  and 
Jackson,  which  was  increased  by  White's  refusal  to  vote  to  ex- 
punge the  resolutions  of  a  former  Senate  censuring  the  president. 
In  1830,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  he 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
to  Unds  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  opposed  to  Van  Buren, 
Jackson's  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1836,  was  himself 
nominated  in  several  states  as  an  independent  candidlate,  and 
received  the  twenty-six  electoral  votes  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
though  President  Jackson  made  strong  efforts  to  defeat  him  in 
the  former  state.  About  1838  he  became  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
when  the  Democratic  legislature  of  Tennessee  instructed  him  (o 
vote  for  Van  Buren's  sub-treasury  scheme  he  objected  and 
resigned  (Jan.  1840).  His  strict  principles  and  his  conservatism 
won  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  *'  The  Cato  of  the  United  States 
Senate.''    He  died  at  Knoxville  on  the  loth  of  April  1840. 

See  Nancy  N.  Scott  (ed.),  A  Memoir  of  Hugh  Lawson  Wkitt 
(Philadelphia,  1856). 

WHITE.  JOSEPH  BLANCO  (1775-1841),  British  theologian 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Seville  on  the  xilh  of  July  1775  He  was 
educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  but  alter  his 
ordination  (1800)  religious  doubts  led  him  to  escape  from  Spain 
to  England  (1810),  where  he  ultimately  entered  the  Anglican 
Church,  having  studied  theology  at  Oxford  and  made  the 
friendship  of  Arnold,  Newman  and  Whalely.  He  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  last-named  when  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Dublin  (1831).  While  in  this  position  he  embraced  Unitarian 
views;  and  he  found  an  asylum  amongst  the  Unitarians  of 
Liverpool,  where  he  died  on  the  aoth  of  May  1841. 

White  edited  £/  Espand,  a  monthly  Spanish  magazine  in 
London,  from  1810  to  1814,  and  afterwards  received  a  dvil  list 
pen»on  of  £250.  His  principal  writings  are  DoUado^s  Letters 
from  Spain  (1822);  Evidence  against  Catholicism  (1825); 
Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religie* 
(3  vols.,  1834);  Observations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy  (1835). 
They  all  show  literary  ability,  and  were  extensively  reac^in  their 
day.  He  also  translated  Palcy's  Evidences  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  Spanish.  He  is  best  remembered,  however, 
by  his  sonnet  "Night  and  Death"  ("Mysterious  Night!  when 
our  first  parent  knew  "),  which  was  dedicated  to  S.  T.  Coleridge 
on  its  appearance  in  the  Bijou  for  1828  and  has  »nce  found  its 
way  into  several  anthologies.  Three  versions  are  given  in  the 
Academy  of  the  12th  of  September  1891. 

See  Life  of  the  Rev.  Joseth  Blanco  White,  written  by  kimsdf,  wtflk 
portions  of  his  Correspondence,  edited  by  John  Hamilton  Thorn 
(London,  3  vols.,  1845}. 
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__     .  ,  n  (iSit-itSj),  AmoicsB  Stake- 

ipaieui  ■chiJu',  philolot^  uid  ottyiM,  ni  bom  in  New  York 
dty,  on  Uw  ijnl  of  May  iSii.  U»  gndiuttd  at  the  univeniiy 
of  the  Gly  ol  New  Yofk  in  iBjg.iiudied  tnediuM  and  then  law, 
Bcil  wu  admitted  to  tlu  bar  [a  i&45f  but  made  no  lenoiu 
attemtu  la  pnuiite.  He  idouibuied  (ai»Dymaiuiy)  niiiaical 
critidtms  to  the  New  Votk  Cturta  and  EKijiiirir,  oi  whidi  he 
frai  lo-editQi  in  i8ji-i8jS,  and  became  a  membec  dI  the  stafl 

1860.  In  iS6i-ig;S  he  waa  duet  oi  the  United  Sutei  Revenue 
Marine  Ilureaki,  loc  the  district  of  New  York.  When  he  wsa 
ll.yuisold  he  wrote  his  ■onnct,"WashinsIan:  Falec  Patriae," 
which,  published  anonymously,  was  trequently  ascribed  to 
WontswcHth,  and  by  WiUiam  Culkn  Biyant  was  ascribed  to 
Landoc;  Whitedidnotadmithiaauthonhip  until  1851.  In  iBjj 
he  contributed  aoonyniousJy  to  Pmlnam't  Matainf  {October 
and  November),  an  acute  and  d^iSlnictive  criticism  of  Cdltcr^s 
folio  manusciipt  emendations  of  Shakespeare^'  and  la  the 
following  yeai  this  criiicilm  va>  rcpuUiibcd  (wiibotbcc  matter) 
in  his  Sliakaptari'i  SikaUu:  bevit  UUttrkvi  Md  Crilkai 
SiMiia  »l  iii  T<U,  Clumdiri,  aad  Cemmailatari;  mVA  la 
Eaminoliim  >/  Ur  Culiio'i  FUia  tf  1613.  During  Uu  Civil  Wat 
im  contributed  U>  Ibe  Strclalar,  under  the  pseudonym,  "  A 
Vankec,"  a  icnca  ol  ariicles  which  greatly  influenced  English 
publk  opinion  in  favour  of  the  North,  while  hii  clever  and 
punient  »aliie,  Tkt  Nca  Gcspd  o/  Pi  -  -    - 

J4miH,la  four  hook*  (iS63-iS66)-«bo  [ 

was  %a  elleclive  attack  upon  "  copper-neaoism  ano.  ine 
advocala  of "  peace  at  any  price."  He  died  in  New  York  on  the 
8>h  ol  Apiil  iSS;. 
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VI.  (iSm),  fr™oi>.  0/  llic  Lit,  . 

Kiu  Slid  Prtptu  of  Iht  Eiiliih  £>'iiu 
(IS£s):Bn  annotated  edirionofShaknpc 
and  Stdki  im  Slakeitan  (ISBj).  plead 
oi  the  plays  without  ovei-annMiilioo, 

(1870).  and  a  Ktiucl,  Eiirrj  Daj  En^iih 
ifltic  InomughneH,  Htimublnl  inUFv«l  vt 
inv  Id  laoguan^  Him  other  pubticatioi 
Hm  lUymWrOUn  ami  Ui~  Ikryarim 

int  which  White  w»  a  mciribrrl  In  a  en 
or  a  national  hyina^  Foetry,  LyriaU,  ^ 
(Ml  War  Hem;  TU  FiJt  li  Uan;  « 
eyalHrwdCmUatiaii);  Cknmiclti 
Omii  (iSji):  r**  4»Kriiflii  Vi™  of  Ik 
eifbivf  Wilknl  aai  WMix  (iSBi), 
fliiint»/Tyi(i8a<}.Bnnvel.  Forenimii 
Kc  the  leview  of  Skakapeaf-i  StMar  i 


i  Ihe  I 


P.  Whipt 
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(lUU)  by 

in>  son,  SttNTDUi  WoiTE  (iSsj-igo6),  the  (amous  aiddtect, 
studied  Dndet  Heniy  H.  Kichardsoo,  whom  be  sniitcd  In  the 
designing  of  TriiuLy  Church,  Boston,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  New  York  ixm  of  McKim.  Mead  It  While  in  iSSt.  He 
designed  the  Uadison  Squsri  Garden,  the  Cuiiury  and  Meiro- 
p^lan  Clubs  in  New  York  Ciiy,  the  building)  of  the  New  York 
Unlvenity  and  the  Uolvrniiy  of  Virf^nla,  and  the  pedestals 
for  levcfal  of  the  Matua  by  Augustus  St  Gaudens.  He  waa 
mnrdeted  by  Hany  TTuw  in  i(io6. 

WHIT&  ROBERT  (ilS4S-i;04),  English  engraver  and 
diaughlaman,  was  bom  hi  Limdoo  In  164;.  He  studied  en- 
gravini  under  David  Loggau,  for  whom  he  executed  many 
•icliUectnral  subjects;  Us  early  works  also  include  bndsopei 
■nd  engraved  title-pages  for  bodes.  He  acquired  great  skill  in 
portraiture,  his  works  of  this  class  being  commonly  drawn  irith 
btatk-lead  pencil  upon  vellum,  and  afterwards  exciUcntly  en- 
graved in  tine.  Portnuta  eiecuted  b  Ihb  manner  he  marked 
oi  linHi,  and  they  are  prised  by  coQecton  for  their  aiiistic 
merit  and  thdr  authmtidty.     Virtue  caishtgued  975  portrait 

1  r  Paire  roIltR.  NtH<  and  Bmtndailon  li  Uu  Trxltf  Skalu- 
,•1  FItyifnm  Sjirly  US-CemamiM imtOfjtfllu  ftlit.  i6ji 


Wj). 


p  by  While,  including  the  lil 


ly  J.  Chabner  Smiih. 


While, 


reassigned  to 

jry,  Idndon,  In  i;ci4.     ms  son,  Uea 

ibout  1671  and  died  about  i7Mi  i>  a 

nd  portrail-painter, 

U  inqt-isi]),  founder  of  St  Job 


WUlTiL  SIB  THOH 

CsUige,  Oifotd.  was  a  1 

bom  at  Reatling.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  merchant  in 
London  and  was  >aon  a  member,  and  then  master  of  the  hieicbuit 
Taylon  Cmipany;  growing  wealthier  he  became  an  aldetmsn 
and  therifl  of  the  city  of  London.  One  of  the  promoters  ol  the 
Muscovy  Company,  he  was  knighted  in  issj,  and  in  Ociohcr  ol 
■he  neie  yesi  he  waa  cboiea  lord  mayor.  His  term  of  office 
fcU  in  a  strenuoua  lime.  He  bad  to  defend  the  city  against  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  and  his  fidlovers,  and  he  took  part  in  the  trial 
ol  the  nbeb,  as  just  previously  he  had  dene  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  In  ijsj  White  received  a  licence  to  lound  amllege 
at  Olford,  which  he  endowed  with  lands  in  the  ncighbouiTiAad 
of  the  city  and  which,  dedicated  to  the  Vir^n  Mary  and  St  John 
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1  alter 
began  to  lose  money,  and  he  was  comparativdy  poc 
It  Oxford  on  the  iilh  of  February  1567.  His  la  . 
mainly  spent  In  Oxford,  and  he  waa  buried  In  the  chapel  of  St 
John's  CoUeee.  White  bad  tomeshareinfoundlog  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  in  London.  He  was  twice  muiied.  but  left  no 
chiUcen.  A  portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the  hall  ol  St  John's  College 
and  one  on  glus,  palninl  in  the  i6ih  century,  is  in  the  oU 
library.  Several  early  lives  of  bin  are  among  the  college  manu- 
scripts.  Sir  Thomas  must  be  diilioguishcd  from  uiothei  Sir 
Tliomas  White  ol  South  Warnborough,  Hanipshire,  some  of 
whose  propeity,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  passed  also  fnto  the 
posseulon  of  St  John's  College. 

WHITE.  TH0IU8  (c.  ij;o-i6i4),  English  divine,  waa  bore 
at  Bristol  about  1(50,  the  son  ol  a  doihier.  He  gradualed  from 
Magdalen  Hall  (now  Hcrtlord  College],  Oxford,  hi  1570;  look 
holy  orders,  and,  coming  to  London,  beoJne  rector  of  St  Ctegoiy 
byStPaul'sand  shortly  after  vicar  of  Si  Duntlan's  in  the  Wal. 
Several  of  his  sermons,  attacking  pby-going  and  the  vkcs  of  the 
metropolis,  were  printed.  He  wss  marie  a  prebendary  of  St 
Pant's,  treasurer  of  Salisbury,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  canon  ol  Wmdsor,  In  iSij  he  built  and  endowed  an 
ihnshouse,  called  the  Temple  Hospital,  in  Bristol.  In  1611  he 
founded  what  is  now  known  as  White's  chair  of  moral  pbiloso[diy 
at  Oxford,  with  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum  for  the  reader,  aid 
several  small  exhibitions  for  schohin  of  Magdalen  Hall.  He 
died  OB  the  isl  of  Match  11S14,  bequeathing  £3000  lor  the  estab- 
lishment ol  a  college  ol  "  all  the  muiiiteis,  pamns.  vioirs, 
lecturen  and  cuiatca  in  London  and  its  suburbs"  (afterward! 
Sion  College  (}.>.»,  and  an  almshouse,  now  abolished,  and 
leaving  bequests  lor  lectureships  at  St  Paul's,  St  Dunstan's  and 
at  Newgale. 

WHITB,  THOMAl  (ifi]S-i69g),  lushop  of  Peterborough,  was 
bom  at  Aldhigton  In  Kent,  and  educated  at  SI  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  vicar  ol 

in  1666,  and  vicar  of  Boltesford,  Leiceatenhlre,  in  1670.  In 
i63j  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princess  Anne,  aod  in  1M5 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Peterborough.  In  i6Bg  be  }omcd  the 
archblshi^  of  Canteibuty,  WUliiun  SaDCroft,  and  five  d  hia 
suRragan  bishops  in  petitioning  againit  the  decbtalion  of 
indulgence  issued  by  Jsmcs  II,,  shartng  the  trial  and  Ihe  triumph- 
ant acquittal  ol  his  collesgues.  In  16S9  be  refused  to  take  (he 
oath  of  alle^ance  to  William  and  Mary  and  was  deprived  ol  his 
see,  but  he  did  not  become  very  active  among  the  nonjurors. 
White  died  on  the  jolb  of  May  1698. 

The  teshop  must  be  distinguished  not  only  from  the  founder  ol 
^n  College,  but  also  fmm  Thomas  White  (1JQ3-1676),  i^ilo- 
sopher  aod  conirovenialiit.  Educated  at  St  Omer.  Vtlladolid 
and  Douai,  the  latter  waa  ordained  priest  in  1611, and  taught  for 
some  years  in  the  college  at  Douai.  Later  be  waa  president  of 
the  English  cdlege  at  Lisbon.    He  died  in  London  on  the  6tb 
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WHITE,  SIR  W.  A.^WHITEBAIT 


of  July  Z676.  White  was  s  voluminous  writer;  not  only  did  he 
engage  in  controversy  with  Protestants,  but  he  attacked  the 
personal  infollibiiity  of  the  pope. 

.  WHITE,  SIR  WILUAH  ARTHUR  <x834*-x890,  British 
diplomatist)  wat  bom  at  Pulawy,  in  Poland,  on  the  13th  of 
February  1824.  He  was  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  an 
Irish  Roman  CathoUc  family.  His  mother's  family,  though  not 
of  Polish  ex^iaction,  owned  considerable  estates  in  Poland,  where 
While,  though  educated  at  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  eariy 
days,  and  thus  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Slavonic 
tongues.  From  1843  to  1857  he  lived  in  Poland  as  a  country 
gentleman,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  British 
consulate  at  Warsaw,  and  had  almost  at  once  to  perform  the 
duties  of  acting  consul-general.  The  insurrection  of  1863  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  immense  knowledg^t  of  Eastern 
politics  and  his  combination  of  diplomatic  tact  with  resolute 
determination.  He  was  promoted  in  1864  to  the  post  of  consul 
at  Danzig.  The  Eastern  Question  was,  however,  the  great 
passion  of  his  life,  and  in  187s  he  succeeded  in  getting  transferred 
to  Belgrade  as  consul-general  for  Servia.  In  1879  be  was  made 
British  Agent  at  Bucharest.  In  1884  he  was  offered  by  Lord 
Granville  the  choice  of  the  legation  at  Rio  or  Buenos  Aires,  «nd 
in  1885  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  then  at  the  Foreign  Oflice, 
urged  him  to  go  to  Peking,  pointing  out  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  that  post.  White's  devoted  friend,  Sir  Robert  Xlorier, 
wrote  in  the  same  sense.  But  White,  who  was  already  acting 
as  ambassador  ad  interim  aX  Cbnstantim^le,  decided  to  ti-ait; 
and  during  this  year  he  rendered  one  of  his  most  conspicuous 
services.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  war  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  prevented  from  spreading  into  a 
universal  conflagration,  and  that  the  union  of  Bulgaria  and 
eastern  Rumelia  was  accepted  by  the  powers.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  rewarded  with  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  Cathob'c  appointed  to  a  British  embassy 
since  the  Reformation.  He  pursued  consistently  the  poUcy  of 
counteracting  Russian  influence  in  the  Balkans  by  erecting  a 
barrier  oi  independent  states  animated  with  a  healthy  spirit  of 
national  life,  and  by  supporting  Austrian  interests  in  the  East. 
To  the  furtherance  of  this  policy  he  brought  an  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  all  the  under-currents  of  Oriental  intrigue,  which 
his  mastery  of  languages  enabled  him  to  derive  not  only  from  the 
newspapers,  of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  reader,  but  from  the 
obscurest  sources.  His  bluff  and  straightforward  manner,  and 
the  knowledge  that  with  him  the  deed  was  ready  to  follow  the 
word,  enabled  him  at  once  to  inspire  confidence  and  to  ovnawe 
less  masterful  rivals.  The  official  honours  bestowed  on  him 
culminated  in  x888  with  the  G.C.B.  and  a  seat  on  the  Privy 
Councfl.  He  was  still  ambassador  at  Constantinople  when  he 
was  attacked  by  influenza  during  a  visit  to  Berlin,  where  he  died 
on  the  28th  of  December  1891 . 

WHITE,  SIR  WILUAH  HENRY  (184S-  ),  English  naval 
architect,  was  bom  at  Devonport  on  the  and  of  February  1845, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  became  an  apprentice  in  the  dockyud 
there.  In  1864  he  took  the  first  place  in  the  scholarship  com- 
t>etition  at  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  which  had 
then  just  been  established  by  the  Admhalty  at  South  Kensington, 
and  in  1867  he  gained  his  diploma  as  fellow  of  the  school  with 
first-class  honours.  At  once  joining  the  constractive  staff  ot  the 
Admiralty,  he  acted  as  confidential  assistant  to  the  chief  con- 
structor, Sir  Edward  Reed,  until  the  latter's  retirement  in  1870. 
The  loss  of  the  "  Captain  "  in  that  year  was  foUowed  by  an 
inquiry  into  designs  for  ships  of  war,  and  in  connexion  with  this 
White,  together  with  his  old  feUow-student,  William  John, 
worked  out  a  long  series  of  calculations  as  to  the  stability  and 
strength  of  vessels,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  an 
important  paper  read  in  1871  before  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects.  In  1672  White  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Construction  at  the  Admiralty,  in  1875  assistant  con- 
structor, and  in  i88x  chief  constructor.  In  April  1883  he  left 
the  service  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  (then  Sir 
W.  G.)  Armstrong,  in  order  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of 


organising  a  department  for  the  censtruction  M  warships  of  the 
largest  size  at  the  Elswick  works;  but  he  only  remained  there 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  for  in  October  1885  he  returned  to  the 
Admiralty  in  succession  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby  as  director  of 
naval  constmction,  retaining  that  post  until  the  beginning  of 
1902,  when  ill-health  oUiged  him  to  relinquish  the  arduous 
labours  it  entailed.  During  that  period,  which  in  Great  Britain 
was  one  of  unprecedented  activity  in  naval  shipbuilding  as  • 
result  of  the  awakening  of  public  opinion  to  the  vital  important 
of  sea-power,  more  than  200  vessels  of  various  types  wen  added 
to  the  British  navy,  at  a  total  cost  of  something  like  100  millions 
steriing,  and  for  the  design  of  all  of  these,  as  wdl  as  for  the  work 
of  their  construction.  Sir  William  White  was  ultimately  respon- 
sible. In  additk>n,  he  did  much  to  further  the  knowledge  of 
scientific  shipbuilding.  He  was  professor  of  naval  architecture 
at  the  Royal  School  from  1870  to  1873,  and  when  in  the  latter 
year  it  was  moved  to  Gieenwieh  to  be  merged  in  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  he  reorganised  the  course  of  fitstruction  and  acted  as 
professor  for  et^t  years  mora.  The  lectures  he  gave  in  that 
capacity  were  the  foundation  of  his  Manual  af  Naaal  Ardutedure, 
which  has  been  transited  into  several  foreign  languages  and  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  text-book  all  over  the  world.  Sir 
Wilb'am  White,  tvho  was  chosen  a  fdJow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1888,  also  read  many  profeasmnal  papers  before  various 
learned  and  engineering  societies.  He  was  created  K.C.B.  in 
1895. 

WRITBAVES,*'  JOSEPH^  FREDERICK  \<83S-  ),  British 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  on  the  26th  of  December 
1835.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  and  afterwards 
worked  under  John  Phillips  at  Oxford  (t85fr-x86i);  he  was  led 
to  study  the  Oolitic  rocks,  and  added  largely  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  fossils  of  the  Great  Oolite  series,  Combrash  and  Corallian 
{Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  i860,  and  Ann.,  Nat.  Hist.  1861).  In  i86z  he 
visited  Canada  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  geology  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  in  2863  he  was  appointed  curator  of 
the  museum  and  secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Montreal,  posts  which  he  occupied  until  1875.  He  studied  the 
land  and  freshwater  molluscs  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  marine 
invertcbraia  of  the  coasts;  and  also  carried  on  researches  among 
the  older  Silurian  (or  Ordovician)  fossils  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mon treat  In  1875  he  joined  the  palaeontological  branch  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  at  Montreal;  in  the  ft^owing 
year  he  became  palaeontologist,  and  in  1877  he  was  further 
appointed  xoologist  and  assistant  director  of  the  survey.  In  x  88x 
the  offices  of  the  survey  were  removed  to  Ottawa.  His  pubb'ca- 
tions  on  Canadian  zoology  and  pabieontology  are  numerous  and 
important.  Dr  Whiteaves  was  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,,  and  contributed  to  its  Transactions, 
as  well  as  to  the  Canadian  Naturalist  and  other  journals.  He 
received  the  hon.  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1900  from  McGill  University, 
MontreaL 

WHITEBAIT,  the  vernacular  name  of  the  small  fish  which 
appears  in  large  shoals  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  during  the 
summer  months,  and  is  held  in  great  esteem  as  a  ddlcacy  for  the 
table.  Formerly  whitebait  was  supposed  to  be  a  dfotinct  species 
of  fish.  T.  Pennant  and  G.  Shaw  believed  it  to  be  some  kind 
of  Cyprinoid  fish,  similar  to  the  bleak,  whilst  E.  Donovan,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  British  Fishes  (t8o9~i8o8),  misled  by  speci- 
mens sent  to  him  as  whitebait,  declared  it  to  be  the  young  of  the 
shad.  In  1820  W.  Yanell  proved  conclusively  that  Donovan's 
opinion  was  founded  upon  an  error;  anfortunatdy  be  contented 
himself  with  comparing  whitebait  with  the  shad  only,  and  in 
the  end  adopted  the  <^inion  of  the  Tliames  fishermen,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  rcpiesent  it  as  a  distinct  uAvit  form;  thus  the 
whitebait  is  introduced  into  Yarrell's  History  of  British  Fiskes 
(1836)  as  Clupea  alba.  The  French  ichthyologist  Valenciennes 
went  a  step  farther,  declaring  it  to  be  not  only  specifically  but 
also  generically  distinct  from  all  «thcr  Clupeoids.  It  is  now 
known  to  comist  of  the  young  fry  of  herrings  and  sprats  in 
varying  proportions  mixed  with  a  few  shrimps,  gobies,  sUHlIc- 
backs,  pope-fishes  and  young  flounders:  but  these  impurities 
are  as  far  as  possible  picked  out  from  the  whitebait  before  it  is 
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marketed.  The  fislung  it  cairted  on  from  Fdinuiy  to  August, 
and  aamides  taken  m  the  succesave  montha  were  found  lo 
contain  the  foUowing  percentages  of  hexrings,  the  remainder 
being  young  sptata:  7,  5,  14,  30,  87,  75,  5a.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  s|uats  predominated  in  Fdsniaiy,  March,  April  and 
May^  herrings  in  June  and  July.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
these  yotog  herrings  are  derived  from  a  local  "  winter  "  race 
qnwning  about  February  and  March,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  great  shoals  of  the  more  open  sea  spawning  in  the  North 
Sea  in  November.  The  Thames  being  unequal  to  the  supply  of 
the  laige  demand  for  this  delicacy,  large  quantities  of  whitebait 
are  now  brought  to  London  and  other  markets  from  many  ports 
of  the  coast.  In  times  past  whitebait  were  considered  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  estuary  of  the  Thames;  and,  even  after  the 
specific  identification  of  Thames  whitebait  with  the  young  of  the 
herring  and  sprat,  it  was  still  thought  that  there  was  a  dl»> 
tinctive  superiority  in  its  condition  and  flavour.  It  is  possible 
that  the  young  fish  find  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  a  larger 
amount  of  suitable  food  than  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  where 
the  water  may  be  of  greater  purity,  but  possesses  less  abundance 
of  the  minute  animal  life  on  which  whitebait  thrive.  Indeed, 
Thames  whitebait  which  have  been  compared  with  that  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Eae,  the  Cornish  coast,  Menai  Strait,  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth  seemed  to  be  better  fed;  but,  of  course,  the 
specific  chaiacteiistics  of  the  herring  and  spimt-Hnto  which  we 
need' not  enter  here — ^were  nowise  modified. 

The  fry  of  fishes  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  almost  every 
country:  in  Germany  the  young  of  various  q>edes  of  Cyprinoids, 
in  Italy  and  Japan  the  young  of  nearly  eveiy  fish  capable  of 
being  readily  captured  in  sufficient  numbers,  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  the  fiy  of  TiuOnst  in  New  Zealand  young  Calaxias 
are  consumed  at  certahi  seasons  in  large  quantities;  and,  like 
whitebait,  theae  fry  bear  distinct  names,  different  from  those  of 
the  adult  fish. 

Whitebait  are  caught  on  the  flood-tide  from  boats  moored  in  from 
3  to  5  fathoms  ol  water.  The  net  used  is  a  bag  some  ao  ft.  long, 
narrow  and  small-methcd  towards  the  tail  end,  the  mouth  being  kept 
open  in  the  direction  of  the  advancing  tide  by  a  framework  3  or  4  it. 
square.  .It  is  placed  alongside  the  boat  and  sunk  to  a  deptn  of  ^  ft. 
below  the  surface;  from  time  to  time  the  end  of  the  bag  is  lifted  into 
the  boat,  to  empty^  it  of  its  contenta.  The  "  schools  of  whitebait 
advancing  and  retiring  with  the  tide  for  days,  and  probably  for 
weeks,  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  ofa  dozen  of  these  nets,  and  therefore 
get  very  much  thinned  in  number  by  the  end  of  the  season.  When 
the  view  commenced  to  |;ain  ground  that  whitebait  were  largely 
young  herrine,  the  question  arose  whether  or  not  the  immense 
destruction  of  the  younjs  brood  caused  by  this  mode  o(  fishing  in- 
jurioudy  affected  the  fishery  of  the  mature  herring.  This  perhaps  it 
docs:  but,  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  herring  is  much  more 
restricted  in  its  migrations  than  was  formerly  bdievcd,  and  that  the 
sboaU  are  to  a  great  extent  local,  the  iojurY*  such  as  it  is,  must  be 
local  and  limited  to  the  particular  district  in  which  the  fishing  for 
whitebait  is  methodically  practised.  Similar  reasoning  apjplies  to 
sprats.  (J*T.  C.) 

WHITBFIELD,  OEOROB  (17x4-1770),  English  religious 
leader>  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  December  1714  at  the  Bell  Inn, 
Gloucester,  of  which  his  father  was  landkxd.  At  about  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt, 
Gtottcester,  where  he  developed  some  skill  in  elocution  and  a 
taste  for  reading  plays,  a  drcumstanoe  which  probably  had 
considerable  influence  on  his  subsequent  career.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  taken  fiom  school  to  assist  his  mother  in  the 
public-house,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  a  common  drawer. 
He  then  again  returned  to  school  to  prepare  for  the  university, 
and  in  1733  entered  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
graduating  in  1736.  There  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Methodists  (see  Wesley),  and  entered  so  enthusiastically  into 
their  practkes  and  habits  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe 
illness,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  town.  His 
enthusiastic  piety  attracted  the  notice  of  Martin  Benson,  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  who  ordained  him  deacon  on  the  20th  of  June 
1736.  He  then  began  an  evangelizing  tour  in  Bath,  Bristol 
and  other  towns,  his  eloquence  at  once  attracting  immense 
multitudes. 

In  1736  he  was  in  viced  by  Wesley  to  go  out  as  mis^nary  to 


Georgia,  and  went  to  London  to  wait  on  the  trustees.  Before 
setting  sail  he  preached  in  some  of  the  principal  London  churches, 
and  in  order  to  hear  him,  crowds  assembled  at  the  church  doors 
long  before  daybreak.  On  the  aSth  of  December  1737  he  em- 
barked for  Georgia,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of  May  1738. 
After  three  months'  residence  there  he  returned  to  Enf^d  to 
receive  priest's  orders,  and  to  raise  contributions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  orphanage.  As  the  dexgy  did  not  welcome  him 
to  their  pulpits,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  At  Kings- 
wood  Hfll,  Bristol,  his  addrnses  to  the  colliers  soon  attracted 
crowds,  and  his  voice  was  so  dear  and  powerful  that  it  could 
readi  20,000  folk.  His  fervour  and  dramatic  action  held  them 
spell-bound,  and  his  homely  pathos  soon  broke  down  all  barriers 
of  resistance.  "  The  first  discovery  of  their  being  affected,"  he 
says, "  was  by  seeing  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  bUck  checks."  In  1738  an  account  of 
Whitefield's  voyage  from  London  to  Geoigia  was  published  with- 
out his  knowledge.  In  1739  he  published  his  Journal  from 
his  arrival  in  Savannah  to  his  retuin  to  London,  and  also  his 
Journal  from  bis  arrival  in  London  to  his  departure  thence  on 
his  way  to  Georgia.  As  his  embarkation  was  further  delayed  for 
ten  weeks  he  published  A  Continuation  of  the  Rep.  Mr  WhUejteWs 
Journal  during  Ike  Time  he  was  delayed  in  Engfand  by  the  Enthargo. 
His  unfavourable  reception  in  England  by  the  clergy  led  him  to 
make  reprisals.  To  Joseph  Trapp's  attack  on  the  Methodists  he 
publisheid  in  1739  A  Preservative  against  Unsettled  Notions,  in 
which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  denounced  with 
some  bitterness;  he  also  published  shortly  afterwards  The 
Spirit  and  Doctrine  and  Lives  of  our  Modem  Clergy,  and  a  reply 
to  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  of  London  in  which  he  had  been 
attacked.  In  the  same  year  appeared  Sermons  on  Various 
Subjects  (a  vols.),  the  Church  Companion,  or  Sermons  on  Several 
Subjects,  and  a  recommendatory  epistle  to  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Halyburton,  He  again,  embarked  for  America  in  August  1739, 
and  remained  there  two  years,  preaching  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  He  left  his  incumbency  of  Savaimab  to  a  lay  ddegate 
and  the  commissary's  court  at  Charieston  suspended  him  for 
ceremonial  irregularities.  While  there  he  published  Three 
Letters  from  Mr  Whitefidd,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  "  mystery 
of  iniquity  "  in  llllotson,  and  asserted  that  that  divine  knew  no 
more  of  Christ  than  Mahomet  did. 

During  his  absence  from  England  Whitefield  found  that  a 
divergence  of  doctrine  from  Calvinism  had  been  introduced  by 
Wesley;  and  notwithstanding  Wesley's  exhortations  to  brotherly 
kindness  and  forbearance  he  withdrew  from  the  Wesleyan 
connexion.  Thereupon  his  friends  built  for  him  near  Wesley's 
church  a  wooden  structure,  which  was  named  the  Moorfields 
Tabenucle.  A  recondhation  between  the  two  great  evangelists 
was  soon  effected,  but  each  thenceforth  went  his  own  way.  In 
1741,  on  the  invitation  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Scotland,  commencing  ha  labours  in  the  Secession 
meeting-house,  Duiifermline.  But,  as  he  refused  to  limit  his 
ministrations  to  one  sect,  the  Seceders  and  he  parted  company, 
and  without  their  cotmtenance  he  made  a  tour  through  the  prin- 
dpol  towns  of  Scotland,  the  authorities  of  which  in  most  instances 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  in  token  of  their 
estimate  of  the  benefits  to  the  community  resulting  from  hie 
preaching.  From  Scotland  he  went  to  Wales,  where  on  the 
r4th  of  November  he  married  a  widow  luimeid  James.  The 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  On  his  return  to  London  in  1742 
he  preached  to  the  crowds  in  Moorfields  during  the  Whitson 
holidays  with  such  effect  as  to  attract  nearly  all  the  people 
from  the  shows.  After  a  second  visit  to  Scotland,  June- 
October  174a  (where  at  Cambuslang  in  particular  he  wielded  a 
great  spiritual  Influence),  and  a  tour  through  England  and  Wales, 
1742-1744,  he  embarked  in  August  1744  for  America,  where  he 
remained  till  June  174S.  On  returning  to  Londoil  he  found  his 
congregation  at  the  Tabemade  dispersed;  and  his  drcumstanccs 
were  so  depressed  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  household 
furniture  to  pay  his  orphan-house  debts.  Relief  soon  came 
throu^  his  acquaintance  with  Sellna,  countess  of  Huntingdon 
(^.«.),  who  appointed  him  one  of  her  cfaaphinsi 
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The  remainder  of  Whitefidd's  life  was  spent  chiefly  m  evangel- 
izing tours  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  America.  It  has  been 
stated  that "  in  the  compass  of  a  single  week,  and  that  for  years, 
he  spoke  in  general  forty  hours,  and  in  very  many  sixty,  and 
that  to  thousands.'*,  In  1748  the  synods  of  Glasgow,  Perth  and 
Lothian  passed  vain  resolutions  intended  to  exclude  him  from 
churches;  in  1753  he  compfled  hishymn>book,and  in  1756 opened 
the  chapel  which  still  bears  his  name  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
On  his  return  from  America  to  England  for  the  last  time  the 
change  in  bis  appearance  forcibly  impressed  Wesley,  who  wrote 
in  his  Journal:  "  He  seemed  to  be  an  old  man,  being  fairly  worn 
out  in  his  Master's  service,  though  he  had  hardly  seen  fifty  years." 
When  health  was  failing  him  he  placed  himself  on  what  he 
called  "  short  allowance,"  preaching  only  once  every  week*day 
and  thrice  on  Sunday.  In  1769  he  returned  to  America  for  the 
seventh  and  last  time,  and  arranged  for  the  oonver^on  of  his 
orphanage  into  Bclhesda  College^  which  was  burned  down  in 
1773.  He  was  now  affected  by  a  severe  asthmatic  complaint; 
but  to  those  who  advised  him  to  take  some  rest,  he  answered, 
"  I  had  rather  wear  out  than  nut  out."  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
September  1770  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had 
arrived  on  the  previous  evening  with  the  intention  of  preaching 
next  day.  In  accordance  with  his  own  desire  he  was  buried 
before  the  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  town  where 
he  died. 

Whiteficld's  printed  works  convey  a  totally  inadequate  idea  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  are  all  in  fact  below  mediocrity.  They  ap- 
peared in  a  collected  form  in  1 771 -1772  in  seven  volumes,  the  last 
containing  Memoirs  of  kis  Life,  by  Ur  John  Gillies.  His  Letters 
(1734-1770)  were  comprised  in  vols,  i.,  H.  and  iii.  of  his  Works  and 
were  also  published  separately.    His  Select  Works,  with  a  memoir  by 


J.  Smith,  appeared  in  1850.  See  Lives  by  Robert  Philip  (1837), 
L.Tycrman  (2  vols.,  1876-1877),  J.  P.Gledstone(i87i,newed.  1900), 
and  W.  H.  Lecky's  History  of  Engfandt  vol.  ii.. 


WHITEFISH,  a  collective  name  applied  in  different  countries 
to  very  different  kinds  of  freshwater  fishes.  The  numerous 
European  species  of  the  Cyprinoid  genus  Leuciicus  are  frequently 
comprised  under  the  name  of  "  Whitefish,"  but  the  term  is 
employed  here  for  the  various  spedes  of  the  Salmonoid  genus 
Coregonus.  The  Coregonus  group  arc  somewhat  herring-shaped, 
silvery  salmonids  with  small,  toothless  or  feebly  toothed  mouth, 
and  rather  large  scales.  They  are  distributed  over  Europe,  A»a 
and  North  America,  some  species  living  in  the  sea,  btit  most 
inhabiting  dear  lakes.  The  highly  esteemed  "  lavaret  "  of  Savoy, 
the  "felchen,"  "kilch,"  "gangfisch,"  "palfie,"  "gravenche," 
"  f£ra  "  or  Switzerland  and  southern  Germany,  the  "  sik  "  of 
Sweden,  belong  to  this  genus,  which  is  represented  in  British 
and  Irish  waters  by  the  houting  (C  oxyrkynckus),  occasionally 
found  in  the  North  Sea,  the  gwyniad  or  pawan  (C.  dupeoidcs) 
of  Loch  Lomond,  Haweswater,  UUswater  and  Bala,  the  vendace 
(C.  vandesius)  of  Lochmaben,  and  its  newly  described  ally 
(C.  graciliar)  from  Derwentwater  and  Basscnthwaite  lakes  in 
Cumberland.  About  eight  species  are  distinguished  from  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America.  The  Coregonus  are  mostly 
of  small  size,  few  of  them  attaining  a  length  of  18  in.  Secondary 
nuptial  sexual  characters  aro  by  no  means  so  well  marked  as  in 
Salma,  but  pearl-like  excrescences  may  appear  on  the  scales 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  are  more  prominent  in  males 
than  in  females. 

WHITEHALL,  a  village  of  Washington  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name  on  the  Poultney  river 
and  the  Champlain  Canal,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  78  m.  by  rail  N.  by  E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  ( 1890)  4434 ;  ( »9oo) 
4377*  of  whom  547  were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  4»48;  (i9»o)  49«7« 
^liitehall  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railway, 
and  is  the  N.  terminus  of  the  new  barge-canal  system  of  New 
York  sute.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  between  two  hills 
called  West  Mountain  and  Skene's  Mountain,  and  Wood  Creek 
flows  through  the  viUage  and  empties  into  the  lake  with  a  fall, 
from  which  valuable  water-power  is  derived;  there  are  various 
manufactures,  and  the  viUage  owns  and  operates  the  water  works. 
In  1759,  to  strengthen  the  British  hold  on  Canada,  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Champlain  was  granted  to  Colond 


Philip  Skene  (1725-1810O,  who  fought  at  Tieondooga  in  1758 
and  in  1759,  and  who  established  here  in  1761  a  settlement  of 
about  thirty  families  which  he  called  SkeneriMrough  and  which 
was  patented  in  1765.  Skene  was  a  Loyalist,  and  in  May  1775 
Skenesborough  was  seized  by  a  party  of  American  vohinteeis. 
In  Burgoyne's  expedition  (1777)  Skene  and  ha  son,  Andrew 
Philip  Skene  (1753-1826),  served  as  guides,  and  Skenesborough 
was  recovered  by  the  British  after  most  of  it  had  been  burned  by 
the  Americans.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  Skene's  estate  was 
confiscated  snd  in  1786  the  phice  was  named  Whitehall.  In  the 
War  of  181  a  Whitehall  was  fortified  and  was  a  bate  of  supplies 
for  American  operations  against  Canada.  It  was  incoipocated 
as  a  village  in  1806. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough, 
seaport  and  market  town  of  Cumberiand,  England,  41  m. 
S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  (1901)  29,324.  It  lies  nudnly  in  a  valley 
opemng  upon  the  Irish  Sea,  with  high  ground  to  north  and  south, 
and  is  served  by  the  London  &  North- Western,  the  Cockecmouth, 
Keswick  &  Penrith  and  the  Fumesa  rsilways.  The  harbour 
is  protected  by  two  main  piers,  of  which  the  western  is  a  fine 
structure  by  Sur  John  Rennie,  and  divided  into  four  parts  by 
othos;  it  has  a  wet  dock  and  extensive  quayage.  Ecgular 
passenger  communications  are  maintained  with  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  exports  are  prindpally  coal,  pig  iron  and  ore,  sted  and  stone. 
The  port  was  made  subordinate  to  that  of  Maryport  in  1892. 
There  are  collieries  near  the  town,  the  workmgs  extending 
beneath  the  sea;  there  are  also  iron  mines  and  works,  engineering 
works,  shipbuilding  yards,  breweries,  tanneries,  stone  quarries, 
brick  and  earthenware  works,  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments in  and  near  the  town.  The  pariiamentaxy  borough 
returns  one  member.  The  munidpal  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  18  coundllois.    Area  i8zo  acres. 

Whitehaven  (Wilofilunen)  was  an  insignificant  possession  of 
the  priory  of  St  Bee  which  becaipe  crown  property  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  rdigious  houses.  It  was  acquired  before  1644 
by  relatives  of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  secured  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  by  working  the  coal-mines.  From  1 708  the  harbour 
was  governed  by  twenty-one  trustees,  whose  power  was  extended 
and  municipalized  by  frequent  legislation,  until,  in  1885,  they 
were  incorporated.  In  1894  this  government  by  incorporated 
trustees  gave  pUce  to  that  of  a  munidpal  corporation  created  by 
charter  in  that  year.  The  harbour  was  entrusted  to  fifteen 
commissioners.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Whitehaven  has 
returned  one  representative  to  parliament.  A  weekly  market 
and  yeariy  fairs  were  grafted  to  Sir  John  Lowther  in  1660;  t^'O 
fairs  were  held  in  1888;  and  the  market  days  are  now  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  Whitehaven  coal  was  sent  chiefly  to 
Ireland  in  the  18th  century.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
other  exports  were  lime,  freestone,  and  grain;  West  Indian, 
American  and  Baltic  produce,  Irish  flax  and  Wdsh  pi^  iron 
were  imported,  and  shipbuilding  was  a  growing  industry.  Paul 
Jones,  the  notorious  buccaneer,  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
port,  which  in  1778  he  successfully  raided,  burning  three  vessels. 

WHITEHEAD.  WILUAH  (1715*1785),  English  poet-Uureate, 
son  of  a  baker,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  baptized  on  the 
1 2th  of  February  1715.  His  father  had  extravagant  tastes, 
and  spent  large  sums  in  ornamenting  a  piece  of  land  near  Grant- 
Chester,  aftenn'ards  known  as  "  Whitehead's  Folly."  William 
was  hb  second  son,  and  through  the  patronage  of  Henry  Bromley, 
afterwards  Lord  Montfort,  was  admitted  to  Winchester  College. 
In  1 735  he  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  and  became 
a  fellow  in  1742.  At  Cambridge  Whitehead  published  an  epistle 
"On  the  Danger  of  writing  Verse "^  and  some  other  poems, 
notably  an  heroic  epistle,  Ann  BoUyn  to  Henry  the  Eighth  (i  743). 
and  a  didactic  Essay  an  Ridictde  (1743).  In  1745  he  became 
tutor  to  Viscount  Villiers,  son  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  London.  He  produced  two  tragedies:  The 
Roman  Father  (Drury  Lane,  24lh  of  February  1750),  and  CrevM, 
Queen  of  Athens  (Drury  Lane,  20th  of  .AprU  1754).  The  plots 
are  based  respectively  on  the  Horace  of  Comeille,  and  the  lom 
of  Euripides.    In  June  1754  he  went  abroad  with  Lord  Villiers* 

*  Printed  In  A  CoUectian  of  Poems  hy  several  Hands  (vol.  il.  1748). 
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and  his  cvrnptnion  Yiscount  Nuneham,  wn  of  Eari  Harcooit, 
only  returniiig  to  En^and  in  the  autamn  of  1756.  In  1757 
be  vas  appointed  poet-Iauxeate  in  successioo  to  Cibber,  and 
proceeded  to  write  annual  effusions  in  the  royal  honour.  That 
he  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his  position,  which  was  dis- 
credited by  the  fierce  attacks  made  on  his  predecessor,  Colley 
Cibber,  ai^ais  from  "  A  Pathetic  Apology  for  all  Laureates, 
past,  present  and  to  come.'*  Charles  Churchill  attacked  him  in 
X762,  in  the  third  book  of  The  Cko^,  as  the  heir  of  Dullness  and 
Method.  In  the  same  year  Whitehead  produced  his  most 
successful  work  in  the  comedy  of  the  School  for  LaterSf  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  on  the  loth  of  February..  This  success  encouraged 
David  Gairick  to  make  him  his  reader  of  plays.  Whitehead's 
farce,  The  Trip  to  Scotland,  was  performed  on  the  6th  of  January 
X77a  He  collected  his  Plays  and  Poems  in  1774.  He  had  for 
some  time,  after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  resided  in  the 
houses  of  his  patrons,  but  from  1769  he  Uved  in  London,  where 
he  died  on  the  X4th  of  April  1785.  Beside  the  works  already 
mentioned.  Whitehead  wrote  a  burlesque  poem.  The  Sweepers, 
a  number  of  verse  conies,  of  which  **  Variety  "  and  "  The  Goat's 
Beard  "  are  good  ^examples,  and  much  occasiooal  and  official 
verse. 

See  memoirs  by  his  friend  William  Mason,  prefixed  to  a  complete 
edition  of  his  poems  (York,  1788).  His  plays  are  printed  m  BvU's 
British  Theatrt  (vols,  j,  7,  3o)  and  other  collections,  and  his  poems 
appear  in  Chalmers's  worhs  of  the  English  Poets  (vol.  17)  and  stmilar 
compilations. 

WHITB  HORSE,  VALB  OF,  the  name  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ock,  a  stream  which  joins  the  Thames  from  the  west  at  Abingdon 
in  Berkshire,  England.  The  vale  is  flat  and  well  wooded,  its 
green  meadows  and  foliage  contrasting  richly  with  the  bald 
sununits  of  the  White  Horse  HiUs,  which  flank  it  on  the  south. 
On  the  north  a  lower  ridge  separates  it  from  the  upper  Thames 
valley;  but  local  usage  sometimes  extends  the  vale  to  cover  all 
the  ground  between  the  Cotteswolds  (on  the  north)  and  the 
White  Horse  Hills.  According  to  the  geographical  definition, 
however,  the  vale  is  from  2  to  s  m.  wide,  and  the  distance  by 
road  from  Abingdon  to  Shrivenham  at  its  head  is  18  m.  Wantage 
is  the  only  town  in  the  heart  of  the  vale,  lying  in  a  sheltered 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  along  which,  moreover,  villages  are 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  in  the  vale.  Towards  the  west, 
above  UflSngton,  the  hills  reach  a  culminating  point  of  856  ft. 
in  White  Horse  Hill.  In  its  northern  flank,  just  below  the  summit , 
a  gigantic  figure  of  a  horse  is  cut,  the  turf  being  removed  to  show 
the  white  chalky  soil  beneath.  This  figure  gives  name  to  the  hill, 
the  range  and  the  vale.  It  Is  374  ft.  long  and  of  the  rudest 
outline,  the  neck,  body  and  tail  varying  little  in  width.  Its 
origin  is  unknown.  Tradition  asserted  it  to  be  the  monument  of 
a  victory  over  the  Danes  by  King  Alfred,  who  was  bom  at 
Wantage;  but  the  site  of  the  battle,  that  of  Ashdown  (871), 
has  been  variously  located.  Moreover,  the  figure,  with  others  of 
a  similar  character  elsewhere  in  England,  is  considered  to  be 
of  a  far  higher  antiquity,  dating  even  from  before  the  Roman 
occupation.  Many  ancient  remains  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Horsft.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  is  an  extensive  and  well- 
preserved  circular  camp,  apparently  used  by  the  Romans,  but 
of  earlier  origin.  It  is  named  Uffington  Castle  from  the  village 
in  the  vale  below.  Within  a  short  distance  are  Hardwell  Castle, 
a  square  work,  and,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hills  near  Ash- 
down  Park,  a  small  camp  traditionally  called  Alfred's.  A  smooth, 
steep  guDy  on  the  north  flank  of  White  Horse  Hill  is  caUcd  the 
Manger,  and  to  the  west  of  it  rises  a  bald  mound  named  Dragon's 
Hill,  the  traditional  scene  of  St  George's  victory  over  the  dragon, 
the  blood  of  which  made  the  ground  bare  of  grass  for  ever.  But 
the  name,  properly  Pendragon,  is  a  Celtic  form  signifiying  "  chief 
of  kings,"  and  may  point  to  an  early  place  of  burial.  To  the  west 
of  White  Horse  Hill  lies  a  cromlech  called  Wayland  Smith's  Cave, 
said  to  be  the  home  of  a  smith  who  was  never  seen,  but  shod  the 
horses  of  travellers  if  they  were  left  at  the  place  with  payment. 
The  legend  is  elaborated,  and  the  smith  appears  as  a  character, 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  Kenilworth.  The  White  Horse 
itself  has  been  carefully  cleared  of  vegetation  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  process,  known  as  the  "  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse," 


was  foRBcriy  made  the  occasion  of  a  festivaL  Sportsof  all  kinds 
were  held,  and  keen  rivalry  was  maintained,  not  only  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  local  villages,  but  between  local  champions 
and  those  from  distant  parts  of  England.  The  first'of  such 
festivals  known  took  place  in  1755,  and  they  died  out  only 
subsequently  to  1857.  A  grassy  track  represents  the  ancient 
road  or  Ridge  Way  along  the  acst  of  the  hills  continuing  Icknield 
Street,  from  the  Chiltem  Hills  to  the  north-east,  across  the 
Thames;  and  other  earthworks  in  addition  to  those  near  the 
White  Horw  ovcriook  the  vale,  such  as  Letcombe  Castle  above 
Wantage.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  not  far  east  of  the  Horse  is 
preserved  the  so-called  Blowing  Stone,  a  mass  of  sandstone 
pierced  with  holes  in  such  away  that  when  blown  like  a  trumpet 
a  loud  note  is  produced.  It  is  belie^xd  that  in  the  earliest  timea 
the  stone  served  the  poxpose  of  a  bugle.  Several  of  the  village 
churches  in  the  vak  are  of  interest,  notably  the  fine  Eariy 
English  cruciform  building  at  Uffington.  The  length  of  the  vale 
is  traversed  by  the  main  b'ne  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
between  Didcot  and  Swindon. 
See  Thomas  Hughes.  The  Scouring  efthe  While  Horu  (1859). 

WHITQNO.  RICHARD  (1840-  ),  English  author  and 
journalist,  was  born  in  London  on  the  a7thof  Jtdy  1840^  the  son 
of  a  civil  servant.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Benjamii)  Wyon,  medallist 
and  seal-engraver,  and  made  his  journalistic  d6but  by  a  series 
of  papers  in  the  Evening  Star  in  x866,  printed  separately  in  the 
next  year  as  Mr  Sprotds,  His  Opinions,  He  became  leader-^ 
writer  and  correspondent  on  the  Morning  Star,  and  was  subse- 
quently on  the  staff  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  New  York 
World,  and  for  many  years  the  Daily  News,  resigning  from  the 
last-named  paper  in  1899.  His  novel  The  Democracy  (3  vols., 
1876)  was  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Whyte  Thome. 
His  remarkable  story  The  Island  (1888}  attracted  little  attentioo 
until,  years  afterwards,  its  successor.  No.  5  John  Street  (1899), 
made  him  famous;  the  earlier  novel  was  then  republished. 
Later  works  were  The  YeUow  Van  (1903),  Ring  in  the  New  (1906), 
All  Moonshine  (1907). 

WHITELEY,  WILUAM  (1831-1907),  English  "Universal 
Provider,"  was  bom  at  Agbrigg,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  on 
the  39lh  of  September  183 1 ,  the  son  of  a  com-factor.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  drapers  at  Wakefield. 
In  185 1  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London  to  see  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, and  was  so  impressed  with  the  size  and  activity  of  the 
metropolis  that  he  determined  to  settle  there  as  soon  as  his 
apprenticeship  was  over.  A  year  later  he  obtained  a  subordinate 
position  in  a  draper's  establishment  in  the  city,  and  after  studying 
the  drapery  trade  in  this  and  other  London  establishments  for 
ten  years,  in  1863  himself  opened  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of 
fancy  drapery  in  West  bourne  Grove,  Bayswater.  His  capital 
amounted  to  about  £700,  which  he  had  saved  from  his  salaries 
and  commissions,  and  he  at  first  employed  two  young  girls  and 
an  errand  boy.  Friends  in  the  trade  had  assured  him  that 
Westboume  Grove  was  one  of  the  two  worst  streets  in  London 
for  his  business,  but  Whiteley  had  noted  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  people  who  passed  the  premises  every  afternoon,  and 
relied  on  his  own  judgment.  Events  justified  his  confidence,  and 
within  a  year  he  was  employing  fifteen  hands.  He  made  a  con- 
sistent practice  of  marking  all  goods  in  plain  figures  and  of 
''dressing"  his  shop-window  attractively,  both  unusual  features 
in  the  retail  trading  of  the  time,  and  to  this,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  satisfied  with  small  profits,  he  largely  attributed 
a  success  in  which  his  own  genius  for  organization  and  energy 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  In  1866  Whiteley  added  general 
drapery  to  his  other  business,  opening  by  degrees  shop  after 
shop  and  department  after  department,  till  he  was-  finally 
enabled  to  call  himself  the  "  Universal  Provider,"  and  boast 
that  there  was  nothing  which  his  stores  could  not  supply. 
"Whiteley's  was,  in  fact,  the  first  great  instance  of  a  large 
general  goods  store  in  London,  held  under  one 'man's  control. 
In  1899  the  business,  of  which  the  profits  then  averaged  over 
£100,000  per  annum,  was  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
Whiteley  retaining  the  bulk  of  the  shares.  On  the  23rd  of 
January  1907  he  was  shot  dead,  after  an  interview  in  his  private 
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office,  by  Hoiace  George  RMyner,  who  claimed  (but,  as  was  proyed, 
wrongly)  to  be  his  illegitimate  son  and  who  had  been  refused 
pecuniary  assistance.  Rayner  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged;  but  the  home  secretary  (Mr  Uefbett 
Gladstone),  in  response  to  an  agitation  for  his  rcprieve,commttted 
the  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

WHITELOCKE*  SIR  JAMES  (1570-1632),  English  judge,  son 
of  Richard  Whitelocke,  a  Lo^don  merchant,  was  bom  on  the  28th 
of  November  1570.  Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School, 
London,  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  he  became  a  fellow 
of  his  college  and  a  barrister.  He  was  then  engaged  in  managing 
the  estates  belonging  to  St  John's  College,  Eton  College  and 
Westminster  College,  before  he  became  recorder  of  Woodstock 
and  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  in  1610.  In  1620 
Whitelocke  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  session  of  ihe 
county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  was  knighted;  in  1624  he  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench.  He  died  at 
Fawley  Court,  neat  Reading,  tn  estate  which  he  had  bought  in 
1616,  on  the  22nd  of  June  1632.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Bulstrode  of  Hedgerley  Bulstrode,  Bucking- 
hanuhire,  and  his  son  was  Bulstrode  Whitelocke. 

Sir  James  was  greatly  interested  in  antiquarian -studies,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  papers  which  are  printed  in  T.  Heame's  CcUeC' 
lion  cf  Discourses  (177 if:  his  ioumal.  or  Lib&  fameticus,  was  edited 
by  John  Bruce  and  pubUslicd  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1858. 

Whitdocke's  elder  brother,  Edicund  Whitelockz  (1565-1608), 
was  a  soldier  in  France  and  later  a  courtier  in  England.  He  was 
imprisoned  because  he  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  although  he  was  most  probably  innocent, 
he  remained  for  some  time  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  soldier  John  WnnELOCKS  (1757-1833)  was  doubtless  a 
descendant  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1778  and  served  in  Januuca  and  in  San  Domingo.  In  1805  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  and  inspector-general  of  recruit- 
ing, and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition 
sent  to  recover  Buenos  Aires  from  the  Spaniards.  An  attack  on 
the  city  was  stubbornly  resisted,  and  then  Whitelocke  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  tho  opposing  general  by  which  he  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.  This  proceeding  was  regarded  with 
great  disfavour  both  by  the  soldiers  and  others  in  South  America 
and  in  England,  and  its  author  was  brought  before  f,  court- 
martial  in  1808.  On  all  the  charge^  except  one  he  was  found 
guilty  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Helived  in  retire- 
ment until  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  October  1833. 

WHITELOCKiL  BULSTRODE  (1605-1675),  English  lawyer 
and  parliamentarian,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  was 
baptized  <m  the  19th  of  August  1605,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
matriculated  on  the  8th  of  December  1620.  He  left  Oxford, 
without  a  degree,  for  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1626  and  chosen  treasurer  in  1628.  He  was  fond  of  field 
sports  and  of  music,  and  in  1633  he  had  charge  of  the  music  in 
the  great  masque  performed  by  the  inns  of  court  before  the  king 
and  queen.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  elected  for  Sta£Ford  in  the 
iparliament  of  1626  and  had  been  appointed  recorder  of  Abingdon 
and  Henley.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  member  for  Great  Marlow 
in  the  Long  Parliament.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  against  Strafford,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  management,  and  had  charge  of  articles  XIX.-XXIV.  of  the 
impeachment  He  drew  up  the  bill  for  making  parliaments 
indissoluble  except  by  their  own  consent,  and  supported  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  and  the  action  taken  in  the  Commons 
against  the  illegal  canons;  on  the  militia  question,  however,  he 
advocated  a  joint  control  by  king  and  parliament  .  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  Rebellion  he  took  the  side  of  the  parliament, 
using  his  influence  in  the  country  as  deputy-lieutenant  to  prevent 
the  king's  raising  troops  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire. 
He  was  sent  to  the  king  at  Oxford  both  in  1643  and  1644  to 
negotiate  terms,  and  the  secret  communications  with  Charles 
on  the  latter  occasion  were  the  foundation  of  a  charge  of  treason 
brought  against  Whitelocke  and  Denzil  Holies  (q.v.)  later. 
He  was  again  one  of  the  commissioners  at  U.xbridge  in  1645.. 


Nevertheless  he  opposed  the  policy  of  Holies  and  the  peace 
party  and  the  proposed  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1647,  and 
though  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  assembly  of  divines^ 
repudiated  the  claims  of  divine  authority  put  forward  by  the 
Presbyterians  for  their  church,  and  approved  ot  religious  tola- 
ance.  He  thus  gravitated  more  towards  Cromwell  and  the 
army  party,  but  he  took  no  part  either  in  the  disputes  between 
the  army  and  the  parliament  or  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  though  out  of  S3rmpathy 
with  the  government,  he  was  nominated  to  the  ooundl  of  state 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  new  Great  SeaL  He  urged  Cromwell 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  and  again  in  1652  to  recall  the  n^'al 
family,  while  in  1653  be  disapproved  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  was  especially  marked  out  for  attack  by  Cromwdl 
in  his  speedi  on  that  occasion.  Later  in  the  autumn,  and  perlii4» 
in  consequence,  Whitelocke  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alllan<«  and 
assure  the  freedom  of  the  Sound.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his 
office  as  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  with  a  salary  of  £1000,  and  was  returned 
to  the  pariiament  of  1654  for  each  of  the  four  constituencies  of 
Bedford,  Exeter,  Oxford  and  Buckinghamshire,  electing  to  sit 
for  the  latter  constituency. 

Whitelocke  was  a  learned  and  a  sound  lawyer.  He  had  hitherto 
shown  himself  not  unfavourable  to  reform,  having  supported 
the  bill  introducing  the  use  of  English  into  legal  proceedings, 
having  drafted  a  new  treason  law,  and  set  on  foot  some  altna- 
tions  in  chancery  procedure.  A  tract  advocating  the  registering 
of  title-deeds  is  attributed  to  him.  But  he  opposed  the  revolu- 
tionary innovations  dictated  by  ignorant  and  popular  prejudices. 
He  defeated  the  strange  bill  which  sought  to  exdude  lawyers 
from  parliament;  and  to  the  sweeping  and  ill-considered  changes 
in  the  court  of  chancery  proposed  by  Cromwell  and  the  council 
he  offered  an  unbending  and  honourable  resistance,  being  dis- 
missed in  consequence,  together  with  his  colleague  Widdrington, 
on  the  6th  of  June  1655  from  his  commissioner^p  of  the  Great 
Seal  (see  Lenthall,  Wiluam).  He  still,  however,  remained  on 
good  terms  with  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was  respected;  be  took 
part  in  public  business,  acted  as  Cromwell's  adviser  on  foreign 
affairs,  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Sweden  of  1656,  and,  elected 
again  to  the  parliament  of  the  same  year  as  member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  conferred  with 
Cromwell  on  the  subject  of  the  Petition  and  Advice  and  urged 
the  protector  to  assume  the  title  of  lung.  In  December  1657  he 
became  a  member  of  the  new  House  of  Lords.  On  Richard 
Cromwell's  accession  he  was  reappointed  a  commissioner  oi  the 
Great  Seal,  and  had  considerable  influence  during  the  former's 
short  tenure  of  power.  He  returned  to  his  place  in  the  Long 
Parliament  on  its  recall,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  councii 
of  state  on  the  14th  of  May  1659,  and  became  president  in 
August;  and  subsequently,  on  the  fresh  expulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  was  included  in  the  committee  of  safety  which 
superseded  the  coimciL  He  again  received  the  Great  Seal  into 
his  keeping  on  the  1st  of  November.  During  the  period  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Restoration  he  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Monk's  schemes,  and  desired  Fleetwood  to  forestall  him  and  znake 
terms  with  Charles,  but  in  vain. 

On  the  failure  of  bis  plans  he  retired  to  the  country  and  awaited 
events.  Whitdocke's  career,  however,  had  been  marked  by 
moderation  and  good  sense  throughout.'  The  necessity  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  somehow  or  other 
had  been  the  chief  motive  of  his  adherence  to  Cromwell  rather 
than  any  sympathy  for  a  republic  or  a  military  dictaCorshipy 
and  his  advice  to  Cromwell  to  accept  the  title  of  king  wasdoui4- 
less  tendered  with  the  object  of  giving  the  administration  greater 
stability  and  of  protecting  its  adherents  under  the  Statute  td 
Henry  VII.  Nor  had  he  shown  himself  unduly  ambitious  or  self- 
seeking  in  the  pursuit  of  office,  and  he  had  proved  himself  ready 
to  sacrifice  high  place  to  the  claims  of  professional  honour  and 
duty.  These  considerations  were  not  without  wei^t  with  his 
contemporaries  at  the  Restoration*  Accordingly  Whitehxke 
was  not  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  after  tin 
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payment  of  vuious  sanu  to  the  king  and  others  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  bulk  of  his  property.  He  lived  henceforth  in  seclusion 
at  ChiUon  in  Wiltshire,  ciying  on  the  aSth  of  July  1675. 

Whitdocke  married  (i)  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bemiet, 
(3)  Frances,  daughter  of  Lord  Wilioughby  of  Parham.  and  (3)  Mary 
Carlieton,  widow  of  Rowland  Wilson,  and  left  childnen  by  each  oS 
his  wives.    He  wais  the  author  of  Memorials  of  Uu  Entlish  affairs 

from  Ae  beginning  of  Ike  reign  of  CkaHes  I published  1682 

and  reprinted,  a  work  which  nas  obtained  greater  authority  than  it 
deserves,  being  laigely  a  compilation  from  various  aoarces,  composed 
after  the  events  and  abounding  In  errors^  His  work  of  greatest  value, 
his  Annals^  still  remains  in  MS.  in  Lord  Bute's  and  Lora  de  la  Warr's 
collections  {Jlisi.  Brit.  Comm.  III.  Rep.  pp.  207,  217;  also  Egerton 
MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  997,add.  MSS.  4092.  4994):  his  Journal  of  Ike 
Swedish  Embassy  .  .  .  was  published  177a  and  re-edited  by  Heniy 
Reeve  m  1885  (add.  MSS.  4002,  4991  and  4995  and  Hisl.  2iSS. 
Comm.  III.  Rep.  190,  317);  Notes  on  the  King's  Wril  for  choosing 
Menders  of  Parliament , . .  were  pubttshcd  1766  (see  also  add.  MSS. 
?93)i  Memorials  of  Engfish  Affairs  from  the  supposed  expedition  of 
ruee  to  this  Island  to  the  end  ofthe  Reign  of  James  I.,  were  published 


m. 


1709;  Essays  Ecclesiastical  andCioil  (1706) ;  Opench  not  the  S^rit . . . 
(171 1):  some  theological  treatises  remain  in  MS.,  and  several  others 
are  attributed  to  him. 

See  the  article  by  C.  H.  Firth  in  the  Did  Nat.  Biog.  with  authorities 
there  quoted:  Memoirs  0$  B.  WkiUlocke  by  R.  H.  Whitdocke 
(i860);  H.  Reeve's  edition  of  the  Swedish  Embassy;  Poss's  Judges 
ofEng^nd;  Eng.  HisL  Rev.  xvL  737 ;  Wood's  Alh.  Oxon.  ill  1042. 

WHTTB  MOUMTAnra.  the  portion  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain  system  which  traverses  New  Hunpshize,  U.S.A.,  between 
the  Androscoggin  and  Upper  Anunonoosuc  rivers  on  the  north 
and  the  lake  country  on  the  south.  They  cover  an  area  of  about 
1300  sq.  m.,  axe  composed  of  somewhat  homogeneous  granite 
rocks,  and  represent  the  remnants  of  loog-continued  erosion  of  a 
region  formerly  greatly  elevated.  From  a  plateau  which  has  been 
cut  deep  by  rivers  and  streams  they  rise  to  rounded  summits  often 
noble  in  outline  and  of  j;reater  elevation  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Appalachian  system,  except  in  North  Carolina,  aild  culminate 
in  Mount  Washingt<»t  6993  ft.  above  the  sea.  Thirteen  other 
summits  have  an  devation  exceeding  5000  f  L  The  scenery  is  so 
beautiful  and  varied  that  the  region  has  long  been  popular  as  a 
summer  resort.  It  is  traversed  by  railways,  one  of  which  ascends 
Mount  Washington,  and  contains  numerous  villages  and  fine 
hotels. 

.  See  the  article  New  Hampshibs;  the  CuUebooh  (Part  L.  Boston. 
1907)  published  by  the  ApfMlachian  Mounuin  Club;  ami  Appor 
lochia  ubid^  1876  seq.),  a  periodical  published  by  the  same  club. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Westchester 
county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  New  York  City 
on  the  Bronx  river,  about  midway  between  the  Hudson  river  and 
Long  Island  Sound.  Pop.  (1890)  4508;  (1900)  7899,  of  whom 
1679  were  fofeign-bom  and  269  were  negroes;  (1910  census) 
16,425.  The  village  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  k 
Hudson  River  railway,  and  is  connected  by  electric  lines  with 
New  York  Qty,  and  with  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  New  Rochelle. 
Tanytown  and  Mamaroneck.  White  Plains  is  a  beautiful 
midential  suburb  stretching  over  a  considerable  area  of  rolling 
txce-dad  hiUs  and  picturesque  stretches  of  meadow  lands  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bronx  and  Mamaroneck  rivers.  Near  the  viUageare 
Silver,  Keasioo  and  Rye  lakeSb  Among  the  public  buildings  and 
the  institutions  here  are  a  fine  PuUic  Library  building,  a  town 
hall,  an  armoury,  the  Westchester  county  court  house  and 
county  jail,  several  private  schools,  the  White  Plains  Hospital, 
St  Agnes  Hospital,  the  Presbyterian  Convalescents'  Sanitarium, 
the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  Muldoon's  Hygienic  In- 
stitute and  Blooraingdale  Koq>ital  for  the  Insane  (1821).  In 
White  Plains  are  the  grounds  of  the  Century  Country  Gub,  the 
Knollwood  Golf  and  Country  Club  and  the  Westchester  County 
Fair  As8odati<Hi.  There  are  some  proqieious  farms  and  market 
gardens. 

When  the  Dutch  fixst  settled  Manhattan,  the  central  portion 
of  what  is  now  Westchester  county  was  the  granary  for  part  of 
the  Mahican  tribe;  it  was  called  Quarropas  by  the  Indians^  To 
the  early  traders  here  the  region  was  known  as  "  the  White 
Plains  "  from  the  graves  of  white  balsam  which  covered  it.  The 
first  organized  settlement  (November  1683)  was  by  a  party  of 
Connecticut  Puritans,  who  had  settled  at  Rye  in  what  waa  then 


disputed  territory  between  New  York  and  Connecticut;  thej 
moved  westward  in  a  body  and  took  up  lands  the  title  to  which 
they  bought  from  the  Indians.  The  heirs  of  John  Richbell  claimed 
that  White  Plains  was  comprised  in  a  tract  extending  N.  from 
the  Mamaroneck  river  granted  to  him  by  the  Dutch  and  con- 
firmed by  the  English,  and  the  controversy  between  these  heirs 
and  the  settlers  from  Rye  was  only  settled  in  1722  by  the  grant 
to  Joseph  Budd  and  sixteen  other  sejttl»s  of  a  royal  patent 
under  which  the  freeholders  chose  their  local  ofTicers  and  managed 
their  own  affairs.  In  1759  White  Plains  succeeded  Westchester 
as  the  county.^eat  of  Westchester  county.  In  the  early  summer 
of  Z776  the  Third  Provincial  Congress,  having  adjourned  from 
New  York  City,  met  here  in  the  old  court  house  on  South  Broad- 
way— the  site  is  now  occupied  by  an  armoury  and  is  marked  by 
a  monument  (19x0).  From  the  steps  of  this  building  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  brought  from  Philadelphia,  was  officially 
read  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  on  the  izth  of  July  1776. 
Here  Congress  adopted  formally  the  name  "  Convention  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  and  from  this  dates 
the  existence  of  New  York  as  a  state.  After  the  British  under 
Lord  Howe  had  effected  a  landing  at  Throg's  Neck  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  Washington  withdrew  (October)  all  his  forces  from 
the  North  end  of  Manhattan  Island  except  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Washington,  and  (21st  October)  Concentrated  his  army  near 
White  Plains.  His  right  rested  on  the  Bronx  river  here,  and 
there  was  a  small  force  in  rude  earthworks  on  Chatterton's  HiU 
on  the  W.  bank.  This  point  Howe  attacked  (October  28th), 
his  troops  advancing  in  two  columns  4000  strong,  the  British 
under  General  Alexander  Leslie,  the  Hessians  under  Colonel 
Johann  Gottlieb  RalL  Gieneral  Alexander  McDougall,  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  right  wing,  reinforced  the  troops  on  the 
hill,  making  the  number  of  the  defenders  about  z6oo.  The 
attack  was  stubbornly  resisted  for  some  time,  after  which  the 
Americans  retreated  in  good  order  across  the  river.  The  British 
had  sustained  such  a  severe  loss  (about  250)  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  follow  the  Americans,  who  carried  their  dead  and 
wounded,  some  125  in  number,  away  with  them.  Washington's 
forces  retired  three  days  later  to  North  Castle  township,  where 
they  occupied  a  stronger  position.  The  old  Miller  House,  which 
still  stands  in  North  White  Plains,  was  occupied  at  intervals 
by  Wfishington  as  his  headquarters  before  the  battle  and  again 
in  the  summer  of  1778,  In  1779  a  Continental  force  under  Aaron 
Burr  was  stationed  here  for  some  months,  and  in  1781  (July) 
White  Plains  was  occupied  by  parts  of  Lauzim's  and  Rocham- 
beau's  French  force.  In  1866  White  Plains  received  a  village 
charter,  which  it  still  retains  in  spite  of  its  large  population. 

See  F.  Shonnard  and  W.  W.  Spooner,  History  of  Westchester  County 
(NY..  1900).  and  J.  T.  Scharf,  History  of  WesUhester  County  (2  vols., 
ibkL,  1886). 

WHITESIDB.  JAMES  (1804-1876).  Irish  judge,  son  of  William 
Whiteside,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  was  bom  on 
the  X2th  of  August  1804,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  being  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  2830.  He  very  rapidly 
acquir^  a  laiqge  practice,  and  after  taking  silk  in  1842  he  gained 
a  reputation  for  forensic  oratory  surpassing  that  of  all  his  con> 
temporaries,  and  rivalling  that  of  his  most  famous  predecessors 
of  the  i8lh  century.  He  defended  Daniel  O'Connell  in  the  state 
trial  of  1845,  and  William  Smith  O'Brien  in  1848;  and  his 
greatest  triumph  was  m  the  Yelverton  case  in  i86x.  He  was 
elected  member  for  Enniskillen  in  1851,  and  in  1859,  became 
member  for  Dublin  University.  In  parliament  he  was  no  less 
successful  as  a  speaiua  than  at  the  bar,  and  in  1852  was  appointed 
solidtor'genecal  for  Irebmd  in  the  first  administration  of  the 
eari  of  Derby,  becoming  attorney-general  in  1858,  and  again  in 
1866.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench;  and  he  died  on .  the  25th  of  November 
1876.  Whiteside  was  a  man  of  handsome  presence,  attractive 
personality  and  cultivated  tastes.  In  1848,  after  a  visit  to  Italy, 
he  published  Italy  in  Ike  Nineteenth  Century;  and  in  2870  he 
collected  and  republished  some  papers  contributed  many  years 
before  to  periodicals,  under  the  title  Early  Sketches  of  Eminent 
Fersont,  .In  .x8j3  .Whiteside  mauled  Rosetta,  .daughter  of 
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"Waiiam  Napier,  and  sister  of  Sir  Joseph  Napier  (1804-1882), 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 

See  J.  R.  OTlanagan,  The  Irish  Bar  (London,  1879). 

WHITETHROAT,  a  name  commonly  given  to  two  species  of 
little  birds,  one  of  which,  the  MotacUla  sylvia  of  Linnaeus  and 
Syhia  rufa  or  S.  cinerea  of  recent  authors,  is  regarded  as  the  type, 
not  only  of  the  genus  Sylvia,  but  of  the  sub-family  of  ihrwthes 
known  as  Sylviimu  (cf.' Warbler).  Very  widely  spread  over 
Great  Britain,  in  some  places  tolerably  common,  and  by  lis 
gesticulations  and  song  rather  conspicuous,  it  is  one  of  those  birds 
\vhich  have  gained  a  faniiliar  nickname,  and  '*  pcggy  whilclhroat " 
is  the  anthropomorphic  appellation  of  schoolboys  and  milkmaids, 
though  it  shares  "  nettle-creeper  '*  and  other  homely  names 
with  perhaps  more  than  one  congener,  while  to  the  writers  and 
readers  of  books  it  is  by  way  of  distinction  the  greater  white- 
throat.  The  lesser  whltcthroat,  Sylvia  curruca,  is  both  in  habits 
and  plumage  a  much  less  sightly  bird:  the  predominant  reddish 
brown  of  the  upper  surface,  and  especially  the  rufous  edging  of 
the  wing-feathers,  that  are  so  distinctive  of  its  larger  congener, 
arc  wanting,  and  the  whole  plumage  above  is  of  a  smoky-grey, 
while  the  bird  in  its  movements  is  never  obtrusive,  and  it  rather 
shuns  than  courts  observation.  The  nests  of  each  of  these 
species  are  very  pretty  works  of  art,  firmly  built  of  bents  or  other 
plant-stalks,  and  usually  lined  with  horsehair;  but  the  sides 
and  bottom  are  often  so  finely  woven  as  to  be  like  open  basket- 
work,  and  the  eggs,  splashed,  spotted  or  streaked  with  olive- 
brown,  are  frequently  visible  from  beneath  through  the  interstices 
of  the  fabric.  This  style  of  nest-building  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Sylvia,  as  now  restricted,  and  in 
many  districts  has  obtained  for  the  builders  the  name  of  "  hay- 
Jack,"  quite  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  bird  which  puts 
the  nests  together,  and  thus  is  also  applied  to  the  blackcap, 
S.  atricapiUa,  and  the  garden- warbler— this  last  being  merely  a 
book-name-7-5.  salicaria  (5.  hortensis  of  some  writers).  The 
former  of  these  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters 
of  Great  Britain.  The  name  blackcap  is  applicable  only  to  the 
cock  bird,  who  further  differs  from  his  brown-capped  mate  by 
the  purity  of  his  ashy-grey  upper  plumage;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  marked  sexual  difference  in  appearance,  he  takes  on  himself 
a  considerable  share  of  the  duties  of  incubation.  All  these  four 
birds,  as  a  rule,  leave  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  summer  to 
winter  in  the  south.  Two  other  species,  one  certainly  belonging 
to  the  same  genus,  5.  orphea,  and  the  other,  5.  nisoria,  a  some- 
what aberrant  form,  have  occurred  two  or  three  times  in  Great 
Britain.  The  curious  Danford  warbler  of  English  writers, 
Sylvia  undata,  is  on  many  accounts  a  very  interesting  bird,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  fe%v  of  its  family  that  winter  in  England — a  fact 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  known  to  be  migratory  in  most 
parts  of  the  continent  of -Europe.  Its  distribution  in  England  is 
very  local,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  counties.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  dark-coloured  bird,  which  here  and  there  may  be 
seen  on  furze-grown  heaths  from  Kent  to  Cornwall.  For  a 
Species  with  wings  so  feebly  formed  it  has  a  widerange,  inhabiting 
nearly  aU  the  countries  of  the  Medherrancan  seaboard,  from 
Palestine  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  thence  along  the  west 
coast  of  Europe  to  the  English  Channel;  but  everywhere  else 
it  seems  to  be  very  local. 

1  This  may  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing  the  small 
group  of  warblers  belonging  to  the  wclUmarked  i;enva  Hypdais, 
whicn,  though  in  general  appearance  and  certain  habit»  resembling 
the  Phylloscopi  (cf.  [willow]  \V  rbn),  would  seem  usually  to  have  Httle 
to  do  with  those  oirds,  and  to  be  rather  allied  to  the  Sylviinae. 
They  have  a  remarkably  loud  song,  and  in  consequence  are  highly 
valued  on  the  condnent  of  Europe,  where  two  species  at  least  spend 
the  summer.  One  of  them,  H.  icterina,  has  occurred  more  than  once 
in  the  British  Islands^  and  their  absence  as  regular  visitors  is  to  be 
n^ettcd.  Among  the  minor  characteristics  of  this  little  group  is  one 
afforded  by  their  eggs,  which  are  of  a  deeper  or  paler  brownish  pink, 
spotted  with  purplish  black.  Their  nests  are  ncautiful  structures, 
combining  warmth  with  lightness  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  by  any  description.  (A.  N.) 

WHITFIBIiD,  JOHN  CLARKE  (i  770-1836),  EngUali  organist 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  on  the  13th  oC  December 
1770,  and  educated  at  Oxford  under  Dr  Philip  Hayes.  Is  1789 


he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  church  ^  at  LudlowJ 
Four  years  later  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge,' 
and  in  1795  he  was  chosen  organist  of  Armagh  cathedral,  whence 
he  removed  in  the  same  year  to  Dublin,  with  the  appointments 
of  organist  and  master  of  the  children  at  St  Patrick's  cathedral 
and  Christchurch.  Driven  from  Ireland  by  the  rebellion  of  x  798, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  Trinity  and  St  John's  Collets, 
Cambridge,  and  about  the  same  time  assumed  the  aumame  of 
Whitfield,  in  addition  to  that  of  Clarke,  by  which  he  had  been 
previously  known.  He  took  thedegreeof  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge 
in  1799,  and  in  18 10  proceeded  to  the  same  grade  at  Oxford* 
In  1820  he  was  elected  organist  and  master  of  the  dhoristcrs 
at  Hereford  cathedral;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr  Haig  he  was 
appointed  profe^or  of  music  at  Cambridge.  Three  years  after- 
wards he  resigned  these  ai^intments  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  paralysis.  He  died  at  Hereford,,  on  the  22nd  of 
February  1836. 

Whitfield's  compositions  were  very  numerous.  Among  the  best 
of  them  are  four  volumes  of  anthems,  published  in  1805.  He  also 
composed  a  great  number  of  songs,  one  of  which — "  Bird  of  the 
Wilaemess."  written  to  some  well-known  venett  by  James  Hogg,  the 
"  Ettrick  Shepherd  " — ^attained  a  high  de{(rce  of  pooularity.  But  the 
great  work  of  his  life  was  the  publication,  in  a  popular  and  eminently 
useful  form,  of  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
present  to  the  public  with  a  complete  pianoforte  accompaniment. 

WHITGIFT,  JOHN  (c.  1 530-1604),  English  archbishop,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Whitgift,  merchant  of  Great  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  bom,  according  to  one  account  in 
X533f  hut  according  to  a  calculation  founded  on  a  statement  of 
his  own  in  1530.    At  an  early  age  his  education  was  entrusted 
to  his  uncle,  Robert  Whitgift,  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  monas- 
tery of  Wellow,  by  whose  advice  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  St 
Anthony's  school,  London.    In  1549  be  matriculated  at  Queens* 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  May  1550  he  migrated  to  Pembroke 
Hall,  where  he  had  the  martyr  John  Bradford  for  a  tutor.    In 
May  15S5  be  became  a  fellow  of  Petethouse.  Having  taken 
orders  in  1560,  he  became  in  the  same  year  chaplain  to  Richard 
Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire.    In  1563  he  was  appointed  Lad|y  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  his  lectures  gave  such 
satisfaction  to  the  authorities  that  on  the  $th  of  July  1566  they 
considerably  augmented  his  stipend.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  rcgius  professor  of  divinity,  and  also  became  master 
first  of  Pembroke  Hall  and  then  of  Trinity.  He  bad  a  principal 
share  in  compiling  the  statutes  of  the  university,  which  passed  the 
great  seal  on  the  asth  of  September  1570,  and  in  November 
following  he  was  chosen  vice-chancellor.  Macaulay's  descripticm 
of  Whitgift  as  "  a  narrow,  mean,  tyrannical  priest,  who  gained 
power  by  servility  and  adulation,"  is  tinged  with  rhetorical 
exaggeration;  but  undoubtedly  Whitgift 's  extreme  Higjh  Church 
notions  led  him  to  treat  the  Puritans  with  exceptional  intoler- 
ance.   In  a  pulpit  controversy  with  Thomas  Cartwright,  legaid- 
ing  the  constitutions  and  customs  of  the  Church  cf  En^and,  be 
showed  himself  Cartwright's  inferior  in  oratorical  effectiveness, 
but  the  balance  was  redressed  by  the  exercise  of  arbitraiy 
authority.    Whitgift ,  with  other  heaids  of  the  univeraty,  deprived 
Cart  Wright  in  1570  of  his  professorship,  and  in  September  1571 
exercised  his  prerogative  as  master  of  Trinity  to  deprive  him  of 
his  fellowship.  In  June  of  the  same  year  Whitgift  was  nominated 
dean  of  Lincoln.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  published  An  Ansfptn 
to  a  Certain  Lihd  iniitklcd  on  Admonition  to  the  ParUamenl, 
which  led  to  further  controversy  between  the  two  divinea.    On 
the  94th  of  March  1577,  Whitgift  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  Ireland 
(1577)  he  acted  as  vice-pxtaident  of  Wales.    In  August  1583 
be  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  thus  waa 
largely  instrumental  in  giving  its^pedal  complexion  to  the  church 
of  the  Reformation.    Although  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Queen 
Hizabeth  remonstrating  against  the  alienation  cf  church  pro> 
perty,  Whitgift  always  retained  her  spedal  confidence.    In  his 
policy  against  the  Puritans,  and  in  his  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  subscription  test,  he  thoroughly  carried  out  the  queen's 
policy  of  reUgious  uniformity.    He  drew  up  articles  aimed  at 
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noiiconformmg  ministers,  and  obtained  increased  powers  for  the 
Court  of  liigh  Commission.  In  1 586  he  became  a  privy  councilTor. 
-His  action  gave  rise  to  the  Marprelate  tracts,  in  which  the  bishops 
and  clergy  wer&  bitterly  attacked.  Through  Whltgif t  's  vigilance 
the  printers  of  the  tracts  were,  however,  discovered  and  puidshed; 
and  in  order  more  effectually  to  check  the  publication  of  such 
opinions  he  got  a  law  passed  in  1593  making  Puritanism  an 
offen<:e  against  the  statute  law.  In  the  controversy  between 
Walter  Travers  and  Richard  Hooker  he  interposed  by  prohibiting 
the  preaching  of  the  former;  and  he  moreover  presented  Hooker 
with  the  rectory  of  Boscombe  in  Wiltshire,  in  order  to  afford  him 
more  leisure  to  complete  his  Ecdctiaslkal  PMy^  a  work  which, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  represent  either  Wliitgift's  theological 
or  his  ecclesiastical  standpoint.  In  1595  he,  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop  of  London  and  other  prelates,  drew  up  the  Calvinistic 
instniment  known  as  the  Lambeth  Articles,  which  were  not 
accepted  by  the  church.  Whitgift  attended  Elizabeth  on  her 
deathbed,  and  crowned  James  I.  He  was  present  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  in  January  1604,  and  died  at  Lambeth  on  the 
39th  of  the  following  February.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Croydon,  and  his  monument  there  with  his  recumbent  effigy 
was  in  great  part  destroyed  in  the  fire  by  which  the  church  was 
burnt  down  in  1867. 

Whitgift  is  described  by  his  biographer,  Sir  G.  Paule,  as  of  "  middle 
Stature,  strong  and  well  shaped,  of  a  grave  countenance  and  brown 
complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes,  his  beard  neither  long  nor  thick." 
He  was  noted  for  his  hospitality,  and  was  somewhat  ostentatious  in 
his  habits,  sometimes  visiting' Canterbury  and  other  towns  attended 
by  a  retinue  of  Qoo  horsemen.  He  left  several  unpublished  works, 
which  are  included  among  the  MSS.  Angliae,  Many  of  his  letter*, 
article;,  injunctions.  &c.  are  calendared  in  the  published  volumes  of 
the  "  State  Paper  "  series  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His  ColUcted 
Works,  edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  John  Ayre  (3  vols..Cambridge, 
1851-1853),  include,  besides  the  controversial  tracts  already  alluded 
ux  two  sermons  published  during  his  lifetime,  a  selection  from  his 
letters  to  Cecil  and  others,  and  some  portions  of  his  unpublished  MSS. 

A  L«/(»of  Whitgift  by  Sir  G.  Paule  appeared  in  1612,  snd  ed.  1649. 
It  was  embodied  by  John  Strype  in  his  txfe  and  Acts  of  WhitiiU  (1718). 
There  is  also  a  li(e  m  C.  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography  (1810), 
W.  F.  Hook's  Archlnshops  of  Canterbury  (1875).  and  voL  i.  of  Whit- 
gift's  ColUckd  Workf,  See  abo C.H. Cooper't AlhenaeCanlabrigienses. 

WHITHORN,  a  royal  bur^h  of  Wigtownshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (190X)  iit8.  It  is  situated  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Machers,  13}  m.  S.  of  Wigtown  by  railway. 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street  running  north  and  south, 
in  which  the  town-hall  is  situated.  It  is  famous  for  its  associa- 
tions with  St  Ninian  or  Ringan,  the  first  Chtistian  missionary 
to  Scotland.  He  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Whithorn,  a  small  pro- 
montory about  3I  m.  to  the  S.E.  where  he  built  (397)  a  church 
of  stone  and  lime,  which,  out  of  contrast  with  the  dark  mud  and 
wattle  huU  of  the  natives,  was  called  Candida  Casa,  the  White 
House  (AnglorSason,  HwU  «rn,  Whitheme  or  Whithorn).  This 
he  dedicated  to  his  master  St  Martin  of  Tours.  Ninian  died 
probably  in  432  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  A  hundred  years 
later  the  Magnum  Monasterium,  or  monastery  of  Rosnat,  was 
founded  at  Whithorn,  and  became  a  noted  home  of  learning 
and,  in  the  8th  century,  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway. 
It  was  succeeded  in  the  Z3th  century  by  St  Niidan's  Prioiy,  built 
for  Premonstratensian  monks  by  Fergus  "  King  "  of  Galloway, 
of  which  only  the  chancel  (used  as  the  parish  church  till  1822) 
with  a  richly  decorated  late  Norman  doorway,  and  fragtnents 
of  the  lady  chapel,  vaults,  cellars,  buttresses  and  tombs  remain. 
The  priory  church  was  the  cathedral  church  of  the  see  till  the 
Reformation,  when  it  fell  into  gradual  decay.  In  Roman  times 
Whithorn  belonged  to  the  Novantae,  and  William  Camden,  the 
antiquary,  identified  it  with  the  Leukopibia  of  Ptolemy.  It 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Robert  Bruce. 

WHITING,  a  dty  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  xo  m.  S.E.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  (r89o)  1408;  (1900)  3983  (1597  foreign-born);  (1910)  6587. 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern 
and  (for  freight  only)  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  the 
Chicago  Terminal  Transfer,  and  the  Indiana  Harbour  Belt  rail- 
ways; and  is  connected  with  Chicago  and  with  the  surrounding 


towns  by  an  electric  line.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library  and 
a  public  park.  Manual  training,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
grades,  is  a  feature  of  the  public  school  system.  Whiting  adjoins 
the  cities  of  Hammond  and  East  Chicago,  and  is  practically  a 
part  of  industrial  Chicago,  from  which  it  b  separated  only  by  a 
state  line.  It  is  a  shipping  point;  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  a  large  refinery  here,  and  among  its  manufactures  are 
asphaltum  for  street  paving,  linoksum  and  men's  garments. 
Whiting  was  first  settled  about  1870,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1S95,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1903. 

WHITING  (Cadus  merlangus),  a  fish  of  the  family  Gcdidae, 
which  is  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean-  and  all 
round  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands;  it  is  distingui^ed  from 
the  other  species  of  the  genus  by  having  from  33  to  33  rays  in 
the  first  anal  fin,  and  by  lacking  the  barbel  on  the  chin. '  The 
snout  a  long,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower.  A  black 
spot  at  the  root  of  the  pectoral  fin  b  also  very  characteristic  of 
this  species,  and  but  rarely  absent.  The  whiting  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  food  fishes  of  northern  Europe,  and  is  caught 
throughout  the  year  by  hook  and  line  and  by  the  trawl.  It 
is  in  better  condition  at  the  beginning  of  winter  than  after  the 
spawning  season,  which  falls  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  Its  usuxd  size  is  from  i  to  i}  lb,  but  it,  may  attain  td 
twice  that  weight. 

WHITLOW,  a  name  applied  loosely  to  any  inflammation 
involving  the  ptilp  of  the  finger,  attended  by  swelling  and 
throbbing  psdn.  In  the  simplest  form,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in 
sickly  children,  the  inflammation  results  in  a  whitish  vesicle  of 
the  skin,  containing  watery  or  bloody  fluid.  In  all  such  cases, 
where  the  deeper  structures  are  not  implicated,  no  radical  local 
treatment  is  needed,  although  the  illness  is  an  indication  for 
constitutional  treatment.  The  inflammation  is  not  usyally 
spoken  of  as  whitlow  unless  it  involves  the  deeper  structures 
of  the  last  joint  of  the  finger,  in  which  case  it  is  associated  with 
intense  pain.  As  the  result  of  a  scratch  or  prick  of  the  finger 
septic  germs  enter  the  skin  and  give  rise  to  an  acute  inflammation, 
with  throbbing  and  bursting  pain.  If  the  germs  do  not  spread 
from  that  spot,  they  set  up  an  acute  localized  attack  of  erysipelas 
which  may  end  hi  a  superficial  abscess.  More  often,  however, 
they  make  their  way  to  the  periosteum  of  the  last  bone  of  the 
finger,  and  involve  it  in  a  devastating  inflammation  which  may 
end  in  death  (necrosis)  of  that  bone.  Sometimes  the  germs  find 
their  way  into  the  tendon-sheath,  and,  spreading  into  the  pahn 
of  the  hand,  cause  a  deep  abscess  with,  perhaps,  sloughing  of 
the  tendon,  and  leaving  a  permanently  stiffened  finger.  In  some 
cases  amputation  of  the  finger  is  eventually  called  for.  WhltloV(r 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  people  who  are  out  of  health,  as  in 
them  the  micro-organisms  of  the  disease  meet  with  less  resistance. 
So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is  over,  tonic 
treatment,  with  quinine  and  iron,  is  needed.  The  local  treatment 
of  whitlow  demands  a  free  incision  into  the  area  in  which  the 
gem»  are  imdergoing  cultivation,  and  the  sooner  that  this 
is  done  the  better.  It  is  wrong  to  wait  for  an  abscess  to  be 
formed.  A  prompt  incision  may  actuaUy  prevent  the  formation 
of  abscess,  and  the  easing  of  the  tension  of  the  inflamed  tissue  by 
the  incision  gives  immediate  relief.  Perhaps,  even  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  a  bead  or  two  of  pus  may  find  exit,  but 
whether  there  b  abscess  or  not,  the  depths  <A  the  wound 
should  be  swabbed  out  with  some  strong  carbolic  or  mercuric 
lotion  in  order  to  destroy  the  germs.  The  hand  should  then 
be  placed  upon  a  splint  with  antiseptic  fomentations  around 
the  finger.  It  should,  moreover,  be  kept  well  raised,  or  worn 
in  a  sling.  (E.  O.*) 

WHITMAN,  MARCUS  (1802-1847),  American  missionary 
and  pioneer,  was  bom  at  Rushville,  New  York,  on  the  4th  of 
September  iSoa.  He  studied  medicine  at  Pittsfield,  Massachur 
setts,  and  practised  in  Canada  and  in  Wheder,  Steuben  county, 
New  York.  In  1834  he  was  accepted  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  for  missionary  work  among 
the  American  Indians,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Oregon  territory, 
then  under  the  joint  occupation  of  Great  Britabi  and  the  United 
States.  He  set  out  early  in  1835,  but  returned  almost  immediately 
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lack  of  jucntt  led  to  ■  r»>Iuti(Hi  (Febniuy  1S41)  ol  Ibc  Pm- 
tkniial  Comaiiltee  ol  ihe  Baud  U>  abcndon  ibc  KwUiem  suiign. 
Wiih  Ihe  caikwat  a[  hii  uaocUta,  Di  WhiinuJi  Halted  (null  the 
Mation  (ild  Oclobei  1S41)  on  the  puiloii*  wLnlei  joanify  over 
the  Rodcy  Mounliiu  and  aciou  the  plauia  for  lh«  misaicmaiy 
beadtiualcrt  at  Bosloa,  to  urge  the  rcvocalion  of  the  onler. 
He  viiiled  New  York  and  WuhinsloB  alu  lo  enliil  help  aod 
sympathy.  Oa  his  letuni  journey  be  ioioed  a  eoiuiderabLe 
body  oi  emigranla  oa  their  way  to  Oregon  and  pUcled  tbem 
acniu  the  mountalna.  The  laitiiaD.  howevrer,  gained  the  iU-wiU 
of  the  Indians,  and,  on  Ibe  iQth  of  Ocioher  1847  Dr  ud  Mn 
Whilman  aod  twelve  when  were  lulled,  aod  the  itatioo  wu 
bcokcn  up. 

On  the  l6di  of  November  1U4  the  RaleRicnt  wai  publiibed.  on  Ihe 
authorily  of  Mr  Spalding,  Ihit  ihc  purpme  of  Dr  Whiinan'i  ride, 

... n  ill  final  tand  decided  ihal  Whiiaiaa 

It  Urn  Briiiih  fori  WalU  WaUa  in  SepicmbeT  1B41  ihil  a 
nber  ol  Briiiili  iHilen  were  expected,  and  <hal  it  wai  hoped 
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WHITMJUf,  WALT  (iSiQ-iSfi),  AmcHon  poet,  wu  born 
Wol  Kills,  oa  Long  blaod.Ncw  York,ODlhe  31st  of  May  iS. 
His  ancoliy  was  mingled  English  and  Holland  Dutch,  and  h 
floorUhed  upop  Long  Island  more  thaa  1  jo  yean — Ion 


be  soil  ai 


to  have  devel 


faimeii  and  lealuing  tMD,  many  slmng  family 
fuber.  Wallet  Whitnua.  km  a  faimei  and  caipeniei;  his 
IDOtber,  Louisa  Van  VcIsot,  was  the  granddaughter  ol  a  sea 
captain.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  men  in  bis  line  of 
descent  given  to  scholaiLy  or  InteUeclual  punmts  till  we  get 
back  tA  the  17th  cenluiy,  when  we  cone  lo  Abijab  Whitraan, 
a  clergynuB,  settled  in  CoDDciticut.  Lslei  this  Abijah  moved 
(0  Long  Island,  and  liom  him  all  the  Whitouos  on  the  isliod 
dtKCnded.  Walt  was  the  second  of  a  family  ol  nine  childieo. 
Hk  parenta  early  moved  10  Brooklyn,  where  Whitman  spent  his 
youth.  His  career  was  a  chequered  one,  like  that  ol  10  many 
other  self-made  American  men.  t'ir^  be  was  an  errand  boy  in 
>  lawyer's  office;  Iben  be  was  emplDycd  is  ■  printing  o&a; 
not  he  became  a  countcy  school  teacheti  be  founded  (iSiU 
•nd  till  1839  edited  the  Lant  Iilatiia  at  Kuntiagton,  and 
later  edited  a  daily  paper  in  BrooUya  (the  Eatft.'i&^b-sSif); 
then  he  wai  found  in  New  Orleans,  on  Ihe  editorial  sliS  ol  the 
CreicenJ  (1648- J&40I;  altenrards  be  poised  his  time  caipenteiin^ 
building  and  lelUng  small  houses  in  Brooklyn  (1851-1854), 
Id  t^  meanwhile  witting  for  the  magazines  and  reviews  and 
liuniag  out  several  novels,  and  finally  levolvins  in  his  mind  the 
tcbeme  of  hi^  Ltaa  *J  Gran.  This  scfaeme  was  probably 
lestatlng  in  his  mind  during  the  years  iSU'  1B54  ud  1855. 
He  frequenllr  slopped  bis  carpenieiing  la  work  at  bis  poems. 
He  left  voluminous  manuscript  noies,  showing  the  preparatory 
studies  and  refieclions  that  preceded  the  I^avi',  many  ol  them. 
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Gnut  appeared — a  small  ctouu  of  nioMy-Iour  pair*.    TIm  book 

did  not  altiact  (be  atiention  of  Ibe  ctilics  tad  tbe  leidinf 
pubLc  lill  a  leiler  from  Emerson  u  the  poet,  in  which  the  volume 
was  characieriied  as  "  the  mou  ejtiutdinary  piece  ol  wit  and 
wisdom  that  America  has  yet  conlrihuled,'*  was  publisheil  in 
TribHiu.    This  cicaicd  a  demud  lot  the  book. 
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a  second  aod  mucb  enlarged  cditii 

In  i860  a  third  edition,  with  much  new  matter,  was  puDUsnea 
in  fioeion.  In  i8«i  Wbiimu  (rent  to  Washiogtan  to  look  after 
bis  brother,  Lieuienant-Colonel  George  W.  Whilman,  who  wa 
wounded  at  the  battle  ol  Fredericksburg.  Henceforth,  for  more 
than  ten  >'ears  he  remained  in  and  aboul  Washington,  actiikg  as 
a  volunteer  nurse  in  the  army  hospitals  as  long  as  the  war  lasted, 
and  longer,  and  then  finding  employment  as  a  clerk  In  the 
fovetnment  depaitnwnll,  in  ^e  meantime  adding  to  and  revisng 
his  LidKi  and  publisliing  two  or  ihrec  ediilons  of  them.iumicll 
his  own  publisher  and  bookseller.  Out  ol  his  war  experiencei 
came  in  1S66  his  Drum  Tafi,  subsequently  inccvporaled  Inlo  the 
main  volume.  £aily  in  1873  he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke  whicb 
partially  disabled  him.  He  iben  went  to  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
to  live  and  continued  to  reside  in  that  dty  till  bis  death  on  the 
i71h  of  hiarch  1S91.  In  1871  appeared  his  prose  volume  called 
Dtmecratic  Villas.  In  1876  he  published  a  Ihin  volune,  .called 
Twc  RivuUlj,  made  up  of  prose  and  verse.  Sfainten  Doyt  and 
Collect,  also  prose,  D{^xared  in  1887.  New  editions  of  bis  Leaser 
continued  to  appear  at  intervals  ai  long  ss  be  lived,  A  final  and 
complete  edition  of  his  wortis,  Induding  both  prae  tod  -nnt, 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  i8Sq. 

Whitman  never  married,  never  left  Amerid,  never  laid  ap, 
or  aimed  to  lay  up,  riches:  be  gave  his  lime  and  his  substance 
freely  to  others,  belonged  10  no  dub  nor  coterie,  asudaled 
habitually  with  the  commcm  people — mechanics,  coadi'drivers. 
working  men  of  all  kinds— was  always  cheerful  and  optimistic 
He  was  large  and  picturestpie  of  figure,  slow  of  moveaicnt, 
tolerut,  receptive,  democratic  and  full  o(  charity  and  goodwill 
towards  alL  His  life  was  a  poet's  life  from  first  (a  liit — free, 
unworldly,  unhurried,  uoconvenlional,  unselfish,  and  was  ooD- 
teniedly  and  joyously  bved.  He  lelt  muy  notes  Ihal  fbrme 
light  upon  his  aims  and  methods  in  compoiuis  leosei  tf  Etau. 
"  Make  00  quotations,"  he  charted  bimidf,  "  tad  no  nfemict 
to  any  other  wriien.  Lumber  Ihe  writiag  with  iM(bia(— let  it 
go  as  lightly  as  the  bird  files  in  Ibc  air  «c  ■  fish  Iwimi  in  the  Ha. 
Avoid  dl  poetical  similea;  be  ftltbtui  t< 
of  nature~beallhy.  eoi 
not  go  bto  oilidsm*  01  _ 
ikh,  Audi,  aatnrtl  works.    Iiueit  Dttuttl  Ihiafi,  indettmctibk^ 


nal  things  thenuelvn."    The  mother-idea  of  bis  poems,  te 

Myt,  la  democracy,  and  denHKracy  "  carried  far  beyond  politia 

(he  re^on  of  taste,  the  standards  of  manners  and  beauty, 

even  into  pbikMapliy  and  Ibeolofy."    His  Ltata  certainly 

ites  democracy  tt  no  otbu  modem  literary  work  doeti 

ud  bijogi  Uk  reader  iato  IniiisaM  tad  eabuBed  relatiaas  with 

luDdtBOtal  human  <)Utliliei — with  sei.  manly  love,  charity, 

faith,  adf-eitecm,  candour,  purity  of  body,  sanity  of  mind.    He 

was  dcanocTattc  ****•■  ^irr  he  was  noi  in  any  way  separated  not 

detached  from  the  common  people  by  his  qiialily,  bis  cultuie,  or 

Tried  by  current  standards  bis  poems  lack  fona  ud 
ore,  but  they  undoubtedly  have  in  full  ncasutc  the  quabtia 
writi  tbU  Ibe  poet  sought  to  nve  tbem.  (]■  Be.) 

hi>  Ce-HfltU  Wiiint,  (id  valL.lJew  Yoik,  looa).  wilh  tiUio- 
_._cal  and  critical  Tnatterby  O.  L.TrifgL  Hisi'KioJ  0'4pi}bss 
a  bncraphicat  Introduction  by  John  Burnniglu,  wlioK  iniiwn.- 
A  Si^,  (Baton,  i84«]  fonni  the  lenih  viilHmelt  (be  "  New  River- 
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Doyk],  Ddiled  by  R.  M.  Ducke  {(to),  cd 

coDindpoATV  critkiuu  of  WnLtmiui  ■ — .  ---  ^-  ,  ^- — —  -  --od 
Cny  A^"^(l«66)-,  ICitt  mitMB  {Lgndgn.  IBu).  ■  iludy  by 
I.  AdiUaroB  SyooKli:  Soauuiuci  >/  ICiiAnh'iUtMii  wiA 
bVoOt/w-AuXiUcri  (London.  IM)  by  W.  S.  KtniKdyi  H.  B. 
BiDiu.  CtTi  a  Wall  Wkilm-u  (Nn  York.  I906):  lod  criial  nt<- 
nals  in  R.  L.  StcYMion'i /'uilMr  Aojiu  <>f  JV«  H^  B»t>  (lUi)  1 
E.  Dowdu'i  SBuUii  in  £>lt>swn  (ia»>),  and  in  E.  C.  Sudmin'i 
P«Il  0/  Amrria,  Ac  A  iMblJOflnphy  of  wrilinn  on  Whitm«n  ia 
■ppendrd  «i  Sdtliina  (BoMon.  1898),  cdiitd  by  O.  L.  Tritji. 

WHITVIT,  BLI C176S-18JS),  Armrican  invcfllm,  wis  bcun  on 
I.  hcQi  in  Watboro,  Muuchusclts,  on  (he  SIh  ol  Defembec  17SJ. 
Hf  cihibitnl  unuiuil  mccbuiicil  ability  at  an  eaily  age  and 
canud  a  considenblc  pait  oC  his  cipenia  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  179J.  He  loon  went  Id  SBvannih,  Geotgia, 
upecling  to  tecure  a  positioa  ai  a  tcacbti,  but  wai  dliappointed, 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  M»  Nithanae]  Greene,  the  widow 
of  the  Revolutionary  general,  to  spend  lome  time  on  her  planta- 
tion oa  tbe  SavaDoah  river,  while  deciding  upon  bU  future 
course.  Tbe  construction  by  Whitney  ol  Mveial  ingenioui 
household  contrivances  led  Mrs  Greene  to  introduce  him  to  some 
gentlemen  who  were  discus^ng  the  desirability  ol  a  machine  to 
■epante  the  ihon  staple  upland  cotton  from  its  seeits,  work 
which  waa  thendnnehybandat  therateof  apoundof  lint  aday. 
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landi  of  the  Lake  Supolat  region;  is  iSjs  be  bean*  StiU 
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Id  dean  jo  ft  of  linl 
I  to  have  been  Molen,  but  another  wai 
It  was  granted  on  the  I4tb  of  March  IJM-  Meanwhile 
ney  b*d  formed  a  partnership  with  Iliiaeai' Miller  (who 
ward  married  Mrs  Greene),  and  they  buUl  at  New  Haven, 
lecticut,  a  factory  (bumed  !a  March  171)5}  'or  the  manu- 
re ol  the  ginl.  The  pancen  intended  to  establish  an 
utc  monopoly  and  to  charge  a  toll  of  one-third  ol  the  cotton 
I  buy  the  whole  crop.    They  were  unable  to  lupply  the 

lines.     Apatentikterannullcd,  was  granted  (May  11,  1796] 
ogden  Hoimes  [or  agin  which  substituted  ciicuUisawi  for 
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The  legisUlure  of  South  Catc 

that  state,  while  North  Carolina  levied  a  license  tai  lor  live  years, 

from  which  about  tjo,OQO  was  realised,  Tennessee  paid,  pcihips, 

lio,ooo.'     Meanwhile  Whitney,  disgusted  with  the  struggle, 

began  tbe  manulaeture  oi  Bre-aims  near  New  Haven  (1758)  and 

factory  division  of  Labour  and  atandiirdiied  paiti.  Although  the 
modem  gin  has  been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  the  essential 

"let  DcidMn  Olmiled,  Untalr  (New  Haven,  1846);  D.  A.  Tomp- 

Irine,  CoowniiJCwttii  Oil  (Charlotte,  r""    >-—■"■  ~  '••-•- 

•■  Sketch  of  Eli  Whiloey  "  ip  n—  »"< 
Faptn.  vol.  v.  (New  Havei 

WHITNBr,  JOSIAR  DWlOHt  (1819-1896].  AotricH 
gist,  WIS  boiii  at  Northampton,  MaasachuMtts,  on  the 
November  i8ig.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839,  and  al 
jcin'  work  aa  assiilanl  in  the  geological  survey  of  New 
ahire,  spent  some  time  in  Europe  in  the  study  ol  chi 
mineralogy  and  geology.  Returning  to  tbe  United  Si 
1847,  be  laboured  nicceigfully  lor  a  time  in  the  copper  ■ 
■D.  A.  Tompkuia,  Ctua*  U^ai),  p.  iS. 


r»  Haven  Cowny  Hi 


e;  he  subsequently  worksl  in 


with  others.    From  i860  to  1874  be  was  Mate  geologiil  of 

tiqwgDphy.  geoloiy  and  botany.  In  1S64,  with  WUliam  H. 
Biewer,  be  determiocd  the  h^hti  of  the  principal  Rocky 
Mountain  snimnlts;  and  in  recogniUon  ot  bit  Uboun  Mount 
Whitney  (14.J01,  in  Inye  county.  Calilotnia,  the  higheit  peak  in 
tbe  United  Sules)tBCci<TdiU  name  from  him.  From  1 96;  until 
hi*  death  he  waa  pcoIe««  ol  geology  and  director  of  the  school 
of  minlnf  and  practical  geology  at  Harvard  University,  residing 
in  Cambridge  save  when  absent  on  eipeditions  of  research.  Tlu 
records  of  Us  iovestigatioiii  are  Mmcwhat  dispersed;  the  meat 
honwgeiKOUS  ei  hi)  writings  are  Tit  Uaaliic  Wealli  cf  Uu 
UmltdSlala.daaatdatidciimpani  ailh  Ikat  af  oilier  Crmnlria 
(1854),  a  work  of  importance  at  tbe  time  of  its  issue,  and  Ctn- 
trilHtim  It  Awtrkm  Cltioa  (vfd.  L  only,  1880).  He  died  al 
Lake  Sunapee.  New  Hampihire,  on  the  i8th  ol  August  1896. 

WHITNEY.  WILUAH  COLUHS  (i&4i-i9»4).  Americaa 
pohtical  leader  and  financier,  was  bom  at  Conwiy,  Masia- 
chusetts.  on  tbe  ijtb  ol  July  1S41,  of  Puritan  slock.  He  gradu- 
ated al  Yale  in  i86j.  studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  practised  with 
success  in  New  York  City.  He  was  an  aggressive  opponent  ol 
the  "Tweed  Ring,"  and  was  actively  allied  with  the  anti- 
Tammany  organiution*,  the  "  Irving  Hall  Democracy  "  oi 
1S75-1S90.  and  the  "  County  Democracy  "  of  1880-189O1  but 
npon  the  dissolution  ol  tbe  Utter  be  became  idenli£cd  with 
Tainnuiny.  In  1875-1881  he  was  corpomtion  counsel  ol  New 
York,  and  as  such  brought  about  a  codifitaiion  ol  ihe  Uwt 
relating  la  Ihe  city,  and  successfully  contested  a  large  part  nf 
certain  claims,  largely  fraudulent,  against  the  dty,  amounting 
to  about  $70,000,000,  and  a  heritage  from  the  Tweed  regime. 
During  President  Cleveland's  bra  adminisi ration  (iSSj-iS&i), 
Whitney  was  secretary  ol  tbe  navy  department  and  did  mud) 
to  develop  tbe  navy,  espedaUy  by  encouraging  the  domestic 
manuEacIure  of  armour  plate.  In  i8gs  he  Was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  third  oominatioD  ol  Mr  Cleveland,  and  took 
so  influential  part  in  tbe  ensuing  presidential  campaign;  but 
in  1896.  disapproving  of  Ihe  "  lice-silvet  "  agitation,  he  refused 
to  support  hi)  parly's  candidate,  Mr  W.  J.  Bryan.  Whitney 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  development  of  urban  transit  in 
New  York,  and  was  one  of  Ihe  organiien  of  the  MelropoliUn 
Street  Railway  Company.  He  was  also  interested  in  bone- 
racing,  and  in  i9fil  won  tbe  EngUsh  Derby  with  Volodyovski. 
leased  by  him  from  Lady  Meui.  Uedied  in  NewYotk  Ciiym 
the  snd  of  February  1904. 

WHITNEY,  WILUAM  DWIGHT  (1837-1894).  Americas 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
9th  ol  February  1B17.  He  was  the  fourth  child  and  the  second 
surviving  son  of  Joslah  Dwight  Whitney,  a  banker,  and  Sarah 
Williston,  dsDghter  ol  Ihe  Rev.  Payson  WiUislon  [1763-1856) 
of  Easthamptoo,  Mass.,  and  a  sister  of  Samuel  Williston  (i795- 
1B74),  founder  of  Williston  Seminary  at  Easlhampton.  Through 
both  parents  he  was  descended  froni  New  England  nock  remark- 
able alike  for  physical  and  mental  vigour;  and  he  inherited  all 
(be  socuU  and  intellectual  advantages  that  were  alToided  by  k 
community  noted,  in  Ihe  history  of  New  England,  for  the  lug* 
number  of  distinguished  men  whom  it  produced.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  (iSt>)  he  entered  the  Kphomore  dass  of  WiUiams  College 
(at  WiUismstown,M«j.),  where  he  graduated  three  years  later 
witb  the  highesi  tnnoun.  His  attention  was  at  Gnt  diiected  to 
natural  science,  and  his  interest  in  it  always  remained  keeo, 
and  his  knowledge  ol  its  prindplea  and  met  bods  tierted  a  noti(«~ 
able  influence  upon  his  philological  work.     In  the  summer  of 

and  the  accounts  of  the  United  States  survey  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  conducted  by  his  brother,  Josiah  D.  Whitney,  and  in  the 
summer  of  187]  assisted  in  the  gmgtaphical  work  of  tbe  Haydeo 
cipediUan  in  Colorado.  Hit  iotecM  in  the  study  of  Saoskiii 
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was  first  awaleiwd  in  184^  and  he  at  once  devoted  himself 
with  enthusiasm  to  this  at  that  time  little-explored  field  of 
philological  labour.  After  a  brief  course  at  Yale  with  Professor 
Edward  Elbridge  Salbbury  (18x4-1901),  then  the  only  trained 
OrienuUst  in  the  United  States,  Whitney  went  to  Germany  (1850) 
and  studied  for  three  years  at  Berlin,  under  Weber,  Bopp  and 
Lepsitts,  and  at  Tubingen  (two  summer  semesters)  under  Roth, 
returm'ng  to  the  United  States  in  1853.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale,  and  in  1869  also 
of  comparative  philology.  He  also  gave  instruction  in  French 
and  German  in  the  college  until  1867,  and  in  the  Sheffield 
scientific  School  until  x886.  An  urgent  call  to  a  professorship  at 
Harvard  was  declined  in  1869.  The  importance  of  his  contribu- 
tions  to  science  was  early  and  widely  recognized.  He  was 
elected  to  membership  in  numerous  learned  societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  received  many  honorary  degrees,  the  most 
notable  testimonial  to  his  fame  being  his  election  on  the  31st  of 
May  x88i,  as  foreign  knight  of  the  Prussian  order  pow  U 
miriie  for  science  and  arts  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Carlyle.  In  1870  he  received  from  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  first  Bopp  prize  for  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  Sanskrit  philology  during  the  preceding  three  yearsr— his 
edition  of  the  TdiUiriya'Prdiiidkkya  {Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  vol.  iz.).  He  died  at  New  Haven,  Oinnecticut, 
on  the  7th  of  June  1894. 

As  a  philologist  Whitney  is  noted  especially  for  his  work  in 
Sanskrit,  which  placed  him  among  the  fiist  scholars  of  his  time. 
He  edited  (1855-1856),  with  Professor  Roth,  the  Atharva-Veda- 
Sankitd',  published  (1862)  with  a  translation  and  notes  the 
Atkarva-Veda-Prdtiidkkya;  made  impwtant  contributions  to 
the  great  Petersburg  lexicon;  issued  an  index  vcrborum  to  the 
published  text  of  the  Atkarva-Veda  {Jowmal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  1881);  made  a  translation  of  the  Atkarva-Veda, 
books  i.-xix.,  with  a  critical  commentary,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  publish  (edited  by  Lanman,  1905);  and  published  a  large 
number  of  special  articles  upon  various  points  of  Sanskrit 
philology.  His  most  notable  achievement  in  this  field,  however, 
is  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  (1879),  a  work  which,  as  Professor 
Dclbriick  has  said,^ot  only  is  "  the  best  text-book  of  Sanskrit 
which  we  possess,"  but  also  places  its  author,  as  a  scientific 
grammarian,  on  the  same  level  with  such  writers  as  Madvig 
and  Kriiger.  To  the  general  public  Whitney  is  best  known 
through  his  popular  works  on  the  science  of  language  and  his 
labours  as  a  lexicographer.  The  former  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  read  of  all  EngUsh  books  on  the  subject,  and  have  merited 
their  popularity  through  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  they 
present  and  the  lucidity  of  their  style.*  His  most  important 
service  to  lexicography  was  his  guidance,  as  editor-in-chief,  of 
the  work  on  The  Century  Dictionary  (1889-1891).  Apart  from 
the  permanent  value  of  his  contributions  to  philology,  Whitney 
is  notable  for  the  great  and  stimulating  Influence  which  he 
exerted  throughout  his  life  upon  the  development  of  American 
scholarship. 

The  chronological  bibliography  of  Whitney's  writings  appended  to 
vol.  xix.  (first  half)  of  the  Journal  of  tht  American  Oriental  Society, 
is»ucd  in  May  i8^7«  contains  360  numbers.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant, in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  arc:  Translation  of 
the  SHryasiddMnta,  a  Text-book  of  Hindu  Agronomy  (Jour.  Am. 
Oriental  Soc.,  vol.  vi.,  >86o}:  Language  and  the  Sindy  of  Language 
(1867):  A  Compendious  German  Grammar  (1869);  Oriental  and 
Linguistic  Studies  (1873:  second  series,  1874);  The  Life  and  Growth 
of  Language  (1875);  E^sentiali  of  English  Grammar  (1877);  A 
Compendious  German  and  English  Dictionary  (1877);  A  Practical 
French  Grammar  (1886);  Max  Miller  and  the  Sdenu  of  Language 
(1892).  (B.  E.S.) 

WHITSTABLE,  a  watering-place  in  the  St  Augustine's  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Kent,  En^and,  on  the  north  coast  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Swale,  6  m.  N.N.W.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  South 
Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.    Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  7086. 

*  They  are  particulariy  important  in  that  they  counteracted  the 
popular  and  interestingly  written  books  of  Max  M Oiler :  for  instance, 
MQIIer.  like  Renan  and  Wilhdm  von  Humbokit,  regatdcd  language  as 
an  innate  faculty  and  Whitney  considered  it  the  product  of  experience 
and  outward  circumstance.  See  Whitney's  article  Philology  in  the 
present  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmea, 


The  branch  railway  connecting  Whitstable  with  Canterbofy 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  England,  opened  in  1830.  The 
church  of  AU  Saints  (Decorated  and  Perpendicular)  possesses 
some  old  brasses;  it  was  restored  in  1875.  Whitstable  has  been 
famous  for  its  oyster  beds  from  time  immemoriaL  The  fisheries 
were  held  by  the  Incorporated  Company  of  Dredgers  (incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1793),  the  affairs  being 
administered  by  a  foreman,  deputy  foreman  and  jury  of  twelve; 
but  in  1896  an  Act  of  Parliament  transferred  the  management  of 
the  fishery  to  a  company.  TBe  less  extensive  Seasalter  and  Ham 
oyster  fishery  adjoins.  There  is  also  a  considerable  coasting  trade 
in  coal  in  conjunction  with  the  South-Eastcm  &  Chatham  railway 
company,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  harbour,  which  accom- 
modates vessels  of  about  400  tons  alongside  the  quay.  The 
urban  district  consists  of  parts  of  the  old  parishes  of  Whitstable 
and  Seasalter.  In  modern  times  the  manor  was  held  by  Wynne 
Ellis  (1790-1875),  who  left  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  to 
the  nation. 

Tankerton,  adjoining  Whitstable  to  the  N.E.,  is  a  newly 
established  seaside  resort. 

WHITSUNDAY. or  Pentecost  ijjii. Pentecoste,Qt.  jierjiyuwji^ 
sc.  ^iiipa,  Fr.  Penlutte,  Gcr.  PJingsten,  fr.  O.  H.  Gtt.  fimfchustinf, 
one  of  the  principal  feasts  of  the  Christian  Church,  celebrated 
on  the  fiftieth  {Ktm^mrHi)  day  after  Easter  to  commemorate 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  disciples.  The  day  became 
one  of  the  three  baptismal  seasons,  and  the  name  Whitsunday 
is  now  generally  attributed  to  the  white  garments  formerly  worn 
by  the  candidates  for  baptism  on  this  feast,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominica  in  albis.  The  festival  is  the  third  in  importance  ol  the 
great  feasts  of  the  Church  and  the  last  of  the  annual  cycle 
commemorating  the  Lord.  It  is  connected  with  the  Jewish 
Pentecost  (q.v.),  not  only  in  the  historical  date  of  its  origin  (see 
Acts  vii.),  but  in  idea;  the  Jewish  festival  is  one  of  thanks  for 
the  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  the  Christian  for  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  In  the  early  Church  the  name  of  Pentecost  was  given 
to  the  whole  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  which 
were  celebrated  as  a  period  of  rejoicing  (TcrtuUian,  De  idolatr. 
c.  13,  De  bapt,  19,  De  cor.  milU.  3,  A  post.  Canons,  c.  37,  Canons  of 
Antioch,  30).'  In  the  narrower  sense,  as  the  designation  of 
the  fiftieth  day  of  this  period,  the  word  Pentecost  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira  (305),  which 
denounces  as  an  heretical  abuse  the  tendency  to  celebrate  the 
40th  day  (Ascension)  instead  of  the  50th,  and  adds:  "juxta 
auctoritatem  scripturarum  cuncti  diem  Pentecostis  celebremus." 
There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  the  festival  was  regarded  very 
early  as  one  of  the  great  feasts;  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Qr<a.  zliv. 
De  Pentec.)  calls  it  the  "day  of  the  Spirit"  (Aitkpa  rw  Hivd/iaros), 
and  in  385  the  Peregrinatio  Siltiae  (see  Duchesne,  Otigines, 
App.)  describes  its  elaborate  celebration  at  Jerusalem.  The  code 
of  Theodosius  (xv.  5,  De  spectactJis)  forbade  theatrical  perform- 
ances and  the  games  of  the  circus  during  the  feast.  The  custom 
of  hallowing  the  days  immediately  surrounding  the  festival  is 
comparatively  late.  Thus,  among  others,  the  synod  of  Mainz  in 
813  ordered  the  celebration  of  an  octave  similar  to  that  at 
Easter.  The  custom  of  celebrating  the  vigil  by  fasting  had 
already  been  introduced.  The  duration  of  the  festival  was, 
however,  ultimately  fixed  at  three  days.  In  the  Church  of 
England  this  is  stiU  the  rule  (there  are  special  collects,  gospels 
and  epistles  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week);  in 
the  Lutheran  churches  two  days  only  are  observed. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Whitsun  services  were  marked  by  many 
curious  customs.  Among  these  described  by  Durandus  (Rationale 
div.  off.  vL  107)  are  the  letting  down  of  a  dove  from  the  roof  into 
the  <^urch,  the  dropping  of  balls  of  fire,  rose-leaves  and  the  like. 
Whitsun  u  one  of  the  Scottish  quarter-days,  and  though  the 
Church  festival  is  movable,  the  legal  date  was  fixed  for  t^  isth 
of  May  by  an  act  of  1 693.  Whitmonday,  which,  with  the  Sunday 
itself,  was  the  occasion  for  the  greatest  of  all  the  medieval  church 
ales,  was  made  an  English  Bank  Hcdiday  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
25th  of  May  1871. 

See  Duchesne.  Ortgines  du  cvlle  Chritien  (1889)-:  W.  Smith  and 
Cheetham.  Die.  of  Christian  Antiquities  (1874-1880);  Henog-Haud^ 
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RgaUncykhpadie  (1904),  xv.  354,  &▼.  "  Pfingsten.**  For  die 
many  superstitions  and  observances  of  the  day  see  P.  H.  Ditch- 
fieki,  Old  Enilisk  Customs  (1897);  Brand,  Antiquities  </  Crtat 
Britain  (Haxlitt's  edit..  1905);  B.  Picart,  drfmonies  et  coutusnes 
rdigieutts  de  lous  Us  pemplis  (1733). 

WHrmSR,    JOHN    GREENLEAF    (1807-1893),    America's 
"  Quaker  poet "  of  freedom,  faith  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
common  people,  was  bom  in  a  Merrimack  Valley  farmhouse, 
Haverhill.  Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  December  1807.    The 
dwelling  was  built  in  the  17th  century  by  his  ancestor,  the  sturdy 
Immigrant,  Thomas  Whittier,  notable  through  his  efforts  to 
secure  toleration  for  the  discipU»  of  George  Fox  in  New  England. 
Thomas's  son  Joseph  joined  the  Society  <A  Friends  and  bore  hb 
•bare  of  obloquy.  Successive  generations  obeyed  the  monitions 
of  the  Inner  Light.    The  poet  was  bom  in  the  faith,  and  adhered 
to  its  liberalized  tenets,  its  garb  and  speech,  throughout  hb 
lifetime.    Hb  father,  John,  was  a  farmer  of  limited  means  but 
independent  spirit.    lOs  mother,  Abigail  Hussey,  whom  the  poet 
strongly  resembled,  was  of  good  stock.    The  Rev.  Stephen 
BachQer,  an  Oxford  man  and  a  Churchman,  who  became  a 
Nonconformbt  and  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1633,  was  one  of  her 
forebears  and  also  an  ancestor  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  poet  and 
the  statesman  showed  their  kinship  by  the  "  dark,  deep-set  and 
lustrous  eyes  "  that  impressed  one  who  met  either  of  these 
uncommon  men.  The  former's  name  of  Greenlcaf  b  thought 
to  be  derived  from  the  French  Feuillcvert,  and  to  be  of  Huguenot 
origin;  and  there  was  Huguenot  blood  as   well  in  Thomas 
Whittier,  the  settler.    The  poet  thus  fairly  inherited  fab  con- 
science, religious  exaltation  and  spirit  of  protest.    All  the 
Whittiers  wei^  men  of  stature  and  bodily  strength,  John  Green- 
leaf  being  almost  the  first  exception,  a  lad  of  delicate  mould, 
scarcely  adapted  for  the  labour  reqmred  of  a  Yankee  farmer 
and  his  household.  He  bore  a  fair  proportion  of  it,  but  through- 
out hb  life  was  frequently  brought  to  a  halt  by  pain  and  physical 
debility.   In  youth  he  was  described  as  "  a  handsome  young  man , 
tall,  slijght,  and  very  erect,  bashful,  but  never  awkward."    Hb 
shyness  was  extreme,  though  covered  by  a  grave  and  quiet 
exterior,  which  could  not  hide  hb  love  of  fim  and  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.    In  age  he  retained  most  of  these  characteristics, 
refined  by  a  serene  expression  of  peace  after  contest.    Hb  eyes 
never  lost  their  glow,  and  were  said  by  a  woman  to  be  th<»c  of 
ODC  "  who  had  kept  innocency  all  his  days." 

Whittier's  early  education  was  restricted  to  what  he  could  gain 
from  the  primitive  '*  dbtrict  school  '*  -of  the  neighbourhood. 
His  call  as  a  poet  came  when  a  teacher  lent  to  him  the  poems  of 
Bums.    He  was  then  about  fifteen,  and  hb  taste  for  writing, 
bred  thus  far  upon  the  quaint  Journals  of  Friends^  the  Bible  and 
The  Pilgrim*s  Progress^  was  at  once  stimulated.    There  was 
little  art  or  inspiration  in  hb  boybh  verse,  but  in  hb  nineteenth 
year  an  older  sbter  thought  a  specimen  of  it  good  enough  for 
submission  to  the  Free  Press,  a  weekly  paper  which  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  the  future  emancipationbt,  had  started  in  the 
town  of  Ncwburyport.  Thb  initiated  Whittisir's  literary  career. 
The  poem  was  printed  with  a  eulogy,  and  the  editor  sought  out 
his  young  contributor:  their  alliance  began,  and  continued  until 
the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  thirty-seven  years  later. 
Garrison  overcame  the  elder  \\'hittier*s  desire  for  the  full  services 
of  his  son,  and  gained  permission  for  the  latter  to  attend  the 
Haverhill  academy.    To  meet  expenses  the  youth  worked  in 
various  ways,  even  making  slippers  by  hand  in  after-hours; 
but  when  he  came  of  age  his  text-book  days  were  ended.  Mean- 
while he  had  written  creditable  student  verse,  and  contributed 
both  prose  and  rhyme  to  newspapers,  thus  gaining  friends  and 
obtaining  a  decided  if  provincial  reputation.  He  soon  essayed 
journalism,  first  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  service  of  a 
publisher  of  two  Boston  newspapers,  the  Manufacturer,  an  organ 
of  the  Clay  protectionbts,  and  the  Philanthropist,  devoltd  to 
humane  reform.    Whittier  edited  the  former,  having  a  bent  for 
politics,  but  wrote  for  the  latter  also.    Hb  father's  last  illness 
recalled  him  to  the  homestead,  where  both  farm  and  family 
became  hb  pious  charge.    Money  had  to  be  earned,  and  he  now 
secured  an  editorial  post  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  he 


sustained  until  forced  by  ill-bealth,  eariy  in  hb  twenty-lifth 
year,  to  re-seek  the  Haverhill  farm.  There  he  remained  from 
1832  to  1836,  when  the  property  was  sold,  and  the  Whittiers 
removed  to  Amesbuxy  in  order  to  be  near  their  meeting-house 
and  to  enable  the  poet  to  be  in  touch  with  affairs.  The  new 
home  became,  as  it  proved,  that  of  hb  whole  after-life;  a  dwelling 
then  bought  and  in  time  remodelled  was  the  poet's  residence 
for  fifty-six  years,  and  from  it,  after  hb  death  on  the  7th  of 
September  1892,  hb  remains  were  borne  to  the  Amcsbuiy 
graveyard. 

While  in  Hartford  Whittier  issued  in  prose  and  verse  hb  first 
book.  Legends  of  New  England  (1831),  and  edited  the  writings  of 
the  poet  John  Gardiner  C.  Brainard.  Thenceforward  he  was 
a>nstantly  printing  verse,  but  of  the  hundred  or  more  pieces 
composed  before  his  settlement  at  Amesbury  less  than  fifty  are 
retained  in  hb  final  collection.  Of  these  none  has  more  signific- 
ance than  the  poem  to  Garrison,  which  appeared  in  1831,  and 
was  read  (December  1833)  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  that 
formed  the  Anti-^laveiy  Society.  To  that  convention,  with 
one-third  of  its  membership  composed  of  Friends,  Whittier  was 
a  delegate,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted 
the  famous  Declaration  of  Sentiments.  Although  a  Quaker, 
he  had  a  polemical  spirit;  men  seeing  Whittier  only  in  his  saintly 
age  knew  little  of  the  fire  wherewith,  setting  aside  ambition  and 
even  love,  be  maintained  hb  warfare  against  the  "  national 
crime,"  employing  action,  argument  and  lyric  scorn.  A  future 
was  open  f<^  him  among  the  Protectionbts,  who  formed  the  Whig 
party,  and  doubtless  soon  would  have  carried  him  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  As  it  was,  he  got  no  farther  than  the  legislature 
of  hb  own  state  (i835'i836),  elected  by  hb  neighbours  in  an 
anti-slavery  town.  But  if  Garrison,  Phillips  and  Sumner  and 
Mrs  Slowe  were  to  be  the  rhapsodbts  of  the  long  emancipation 
struggle,  Whittier  was  its  foreordained  poet-seer.  In  1833  he 
had  issued  at  hb  own  cost  a  pamphlet,  *'  Justice  and  Expediency," 
that  provoked  vehement  discussion  North  and  South.  Later 
he  shared  with  the  agitators  their  experience  of  lawlessness* 
mob-violence  and  political  odium.  Hb  sbter  Elizabeth,  who 
became  hb  life  companion,  and  whose  verse  b  preserved  with  his 
own,  was  president  of  the  Woman's  Anti-Sbvery  Society  in 
Amesbury.  It  b  to  be  noted  that  the  first  collection  of  Whittier's 
lyrics  was  the  Poans  vriUen  during  the  Progress  of  ike  Abolition 
Question  in  the  United  States,  issued  by  a  friend  in  1837.  But 
Mogg  Megone  (1836)  was  hb  first  book,  a  crude  attempt  to  apply 
the  manner  of  Scott's  romantic  cantos  to  a  native  theme.  Among 
hb  other  lyrical  volumes,  of  dates  earlier  than  the  Civil  War,  were 
Lays  of  my  Home  (1843),  Voices  of  Freedom  (1846),  Songs  of 
L(^  (1850),  The  ChapH  of  the  Hermits  (1853),  The  Panorama 
(1856),  Home  Ballads  (i860).  The  titles  of  In  War  Time  (1863) 
and  National  Lyrics  (1865)  rightly  designate  the  patriotic  rather 
than  Tyrtaean  contents  of  these  books.  The  poet  was  dosely 
aflBluted  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  from  the  foundation  of 
that  cJassic  magazine  in  1857.  Hb  repute  became  national  with 
the  welcome  awarded  to  Snow-Bound  m  x866,  and  brought 
a  corre^Mnding  material  reward.  Of  hb  later  books  of  verse 
may  be  mentioned  The  Tent  on  Ike  Beach  (1867),  The  Penn* 
syl9ania  PUgrim  (1872),  The  Vision  of  Echard  (1878),  The  King's 
Missive  (1881).  At  Sundown,  hb  last  poems  (1890).  As  early  as 
1849  an  illustrated  collection  of  hb  poems  appeared,  and  hb 
Po^ical  Works  was  issued  in  London  in  1850.  During  the 
ensuing  forty  years  no  less  than  ten  successive  collections  of  hb 
poems  appeared.  Meanwhile  he  did  much  editing  and  oimpiling, 
and  produced,  among  other  works  in  prose.  The  Stranger  in 
Lowell  (1845),  Super  naturalism  in  New  England  (1847),  Leqves 
from  Margaret  Smithes  Journal  (1840).  a  pleasing  treatment  in 
old-style  English  of  an  early  Colonial  theme.  When  be  died, 
in  i8q2,  in  New  Hampshire,  among  the  hilb  he  loved  and 
sang  so  well,  he  had  been  an  active  writer  for  over  sixty  years, 
leaving  more  than  that  number  of  publications  that  bore  hb  name 
as  author  or  editor.  Hb  body  was  brought  to  Amesbury  for 
interment;  the  funeral  services  were  held  m  the  open  air,  and 
conducted  after  the  simple  rites  of  the  Friends,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  concoune,  certain  of  whom  ^  spake  as  they  were 
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moved  "  in  iiibule  to  the  b«d.  The  Ameibury 
acquired  by  tbe  "  Whillict  Home  Associiiion,"  so  iii»l  the 
building  and  groundi  aio  guardol  a&  be  left  ibem,  and  iotm  « 
sbrine  lo  whicb  ihtre  ii  a  coihubi  pi!gtinn««.  TbeHiveihill 
hoRisteod,  memorized  in  SnothBojind,  it  aIao  beid  by  trusLea 
"  to  preserve  ibe  nalunJ  featurs  oi  tiK  landscape/'  and  to  keep 
(be  building  and  fuiniiaie  wmcwbat  a>  tbey  ircn  in  ibdr 
miiislrel'i  boyhood, 

II  urould  be  DnjuK  to  coiwder  Wliltlier'i  geniin  from  an  Hsdemic 
poini  of  view,  Briiiih  loven  of  poelry — eictpl  John  BrtfbL  and 
otJicn  of  Lke  faiih  of  spiril — haveibeen  ilnw  (o  compfehend  his  di>> 
(inciive  rank-  Asapoet  hewascteeniiallyaballadiel.  wiihibcfaulie 
of  his  Qualiiiet;  and  hit  ballads,  in  Iheir  freedom,  naivei^  e«vn  in 
iheir  undue  len^h.  are  amonv  the  few  modeni  eumples  of  unxy 
phipikaled  vcne.  He  relumed  arain  and  a^n  lo  dietr  pnduetiofi, 
■cklooi  labourioc  on  lonneu  and  Tyrics  of  the  Victorian  nioukL  His 
car  for  mekxly  wsi  infctioi  to  his  sense  of  time,  but  that  his  over- 
facility  and  nnictural  defect!  were  due  leas  to  lack  of  taste  than  lo 
early  habit,  Cwsian  models,  disassodatiDn  from  tbe  schools,  is  indi- 
cated l^liisiratEasawnierofpiw.  In  Marfmt  Smilfi  Jmial 
an  artistic  tliouEh 


baa  been  1  deavine  to  dieir  ahan  ajsd  d 


his  birthdays  «en 


fpiae.   InUamntSmilli'iJe 
e.  Colonial  styUis  veL  nainu 


leisure  to  devote  hunself  to  his  art  be  frcatly  bettered  it,  pviag  mucli 
of  hie  later  verse  all  the  polish  that  it  required-  In  eatended  com- 
position, as  when  he  followed  LonilelloV's  rala  nf  a  Waytiic  I'm 
with  his  own  TtiU  n  Iht  Biaih.  he  often  failed  to  rival  his  graceful 
brother  poet-     In  American  balladry  he  was  pre-eminent;  such 


es M "The Swan Sonjof  Parwn  t 


I  other  iqifmnlury  lyiiit.  the  laving  a{  Fl 


Mamiente,       Be 
■  ■qia  South,"' ho 

lesoDjE  whii 


, f  slavcry.or^aBtlnapaeans 

■mph.   Nacruadeeverbadatnieruiureale 

le  Virt^lnia  Slave  Mother,"  "  The  Pastoral 


'  and  °TheSlavesof  Marti 


[fl.  dasflifyuuF  ibem  for  a 
ibbshed  at  Bokdd.  1888. 
once  £.  Scuddcr,  on  be 
Ediilon."   IBomm,   1894). 


Iriliis  age  the  pod  rrvlaed  his  »i 
definitive  edition,  in  seven  volume*. 
Their  metrical  portiott.  amucated  by 
found  in  the  one-volume  "  Cambride 

Whiiitcr'a  Ltfi  and  I^ucn,  prrparedT, , 

eiecutor,  Samoet  T.  KcharJ,  also  appeared  in  tSoj. 

See  also  G.  R.  Carpenler.  JeAii  GntnUaf  Wkiiliir  (Boston.  1901) 
in  the  "American  Mcaof  Letters"  series;  alife  li»o;J  by  Blisi  Perry: 
and  B.  Wenddl,  jUfiisri  (New  Yoifc,  1891.  pp.  149-wi).  (E.C^) 

WRirniORUI.  CHARLEI  (i7fi7-ig4o),  En^ish  piinUr, 
was  bom  on  Ibe  i6lh  oI  June  I^fil,  at  Caludon  or  Callrdiu, 
Wanrickahlic,  the  son  of  a  fanner,  and  waa  apprenticed  to  a 
Coveoliy  printer  and  bookaelleT.  In  [7S9  he  tcL  np  a  small 
printing  prcsa  in  a  garret  off  Fleet  Street,  LotidDii,  with  a  loan 
'     typefonnding  film  of  William  CuloD.  and  by 


.printed  by  him 
ding  publiVrs. 


into  laiger  piemius.  An  edilioa  of  Gray's  /'sent 
in  1 709,  ucuted  bioi  tbe  pslronace  of  alt  the  le 
Wbitiingbam  inaugurated  the  idea  of  printing  <:heap.  handy 
editions  cA  staidani  autbon,  and,  oti  the  bookselling  trade 
threatening  not  to  sell  his  productions,  look  s  room  at  a  coSec 
house  and  sold  them  by  auciion  binuell.  Is  iSog  be  started  a 
paper-pulp  factory  at  Chiswick,  near  London,  and  in  ifiit 
founded  the  Chiswick  Press.  From  .iSia  10  1815  be  devoted 
his  chief  attention  to  illustrated  books,  and  is  credited  wilb  having 
been  tbe  brst  to  use  propci  t>verlays  in  printing  woodcuts,  as  he 
W3S  the  £rst  to  print  a  fine,  or  "  Indian  Paper  "  edition.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  use  a  steam-engine  in  a  pulp  mill,  but  bit 
presses  be  pteleired  to  have  worked  by  hand.  He  died  *| 
Chiswick  00  the  stb  of  January  i&4a. 

His  nephew,  Chailes  Whutincbaii  C'TOS-iB?*).  who  from 
L&34  to  t8iS  had  been  In  partnership  intb  bis  UDdc,  in  1838 
assumed  conuol  t>f  tbe  bu^css.  Ue  already  bad  piinllng  works 
a  Took^s  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  Lontlon,  and  bad  printed 
various  notable  books,  specially  devoting  himself  to  tbe  intro- 
doction  of  ornamental  milial  letters,  and  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  printed  page.  1^  imprint  of  the  Chiswick  press 
was  now  placed  oo  tbe  productions  of  the  look's  Court  as  well 
as  ol  Lbe  Chiswick  wotki.  and  in  iSsi  the  whole  busioess  was 
lemovcd  to  London.  Undei  tbe  DuttacEment  of  tbe  younger 
Whittinghaa)  the  Chiswick  Prtsa  achieved  a  coniidersble 
npuiatioD.    He  died  on  the  itst  of  April  1E76. 

WHimtfQHAM.  WILUAIf  (c.  ISM-ISIO),  English  scboUr, 


Educated 


It  Cbtal 


A  strong  Pi 

found  it  eipedieDI  la 


College,  Oiford, 

a  senior  student  of  Christ  Cbuich,  and 
I  universities  in  Fraru:e  and  Germany. 
:  returned  to  England  itt  issi,  but  soon 
ivel  again  to  France.  In  15^4  he  was  a 
of  the  band  of  English  Protestant  exiles  who 
sscmbled  at  Frsnk(on-on-the-MaIn,  and  in  the  coniro- 
wbicb  tootplace  between  them  toncctniflg  tbe  form  of 
Ifi  be  adfipled,  Whiitingham 'strongly  supported  th* 
Stic  views  propoimried  by  John  Knox.  These  opinions, 
"  ■      ■  "        '  -•     -    ,(^^ jj  nf onner  and  bis 


■  >ssow 


Knox  as  minister  of  tbe  English  congregation  in  that  dty,  and 
here  be  did  bis  most  nolewt>nhy  work,  that  ol  making  an  Engiisfa 
translation  ol  tbe  Bible.  He  was  probably  lepoosble  for  tbe 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  appeared  in 
r  S57,  and  he  bad  certainly  a  luje  ibait  in  ibe  ttanslalioa  of  batb 
the  Old  and  tbe  New  Testaments  which  is  called  lbe  Cmaem 
or  Breaha  Bible.  This  was  priated  at  Geneva  ia  ijto  vA 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  popularity  (see  Bible,  Encush).  He 
also  made  a  metrical  translation  of  some  of  Ibe  Psalms.  Bat'ing 
returned  10  England  in  1560,  Whiitiugham  went  to  France  in 
the  train  ol  Francis  Russejl.  ind  carl  of  Bedford,  and  a  little 
later  he  acted  as  minisiet  ol  the  English  garrison  at  Havre, 
being  in  this  place  during  its  urge  by  the  French  inij69.  In  the 
fallowing  year  he  wu  made  dean  of  Durham.  He  attended  well 
10  tbe  duties  of  bis  ofSce,  but  his  liking  for  puritan  custom)  made 
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oerUon  prelates  and  others  look  upon  faim  with  suspicion,  and 
in  1576  or  1577  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct.  This  had  no  result,  and  another  commission  was 
appointed  in  1578,  one  charge  against  Whittingham  being  that 
he  had  not  been  duly  ordained.  The  case  was  stiU  under  con- 
sideration when  the  dean  died  on  the  loth  of  June  1579. 

WHimNOTOlf,  RICHARir  (d.  1423),  mayor  of  London, 
described  himself  as  son  of  William  and  Joan  (Dugdale,  Mon- 
astiean  AMgiicatmmt  vL  740).  This  enables  him  to  be  identified 
as  the  third  son  of  Sir  William  Whittington  of  Pauntley  in 
Gloucestershire,  a  knight  of  good  family,  who  married  after 
X35S  Joan,  daughter  of  William  Manse!,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Berkeley  of  Cubberiey.  Consequently  Richard  was  a  very 
young  man  when  he  is  mentioned  in  1379  as  subscribing  five 
marks  to  a  dty  loam  He  was  a  mercer  by  trade,  and  clearly 
entered  on  his  commercial  career  under  favourable  circumstances. 
He  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Ivo  Fitzwaryn,  a  Dorset  knight 
of  considerable  property.  Whittington  sat  in  the  common 
council  as  a  representative  of  Coleman  Street  Ward,  was  elected 
alderman  of  Broad  Street  in  March  1393,  and  served  as  sheriff 
ib  i393't394.  When  Adam  Bamme,  the  mayor,  died  in  June 
X397,  Whittington  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  succeed  him, 
and  in  October  was  elected  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  had 
acquired  great  wealth  and  much  commercial  importance,  and 
was  mayor  of  the  staple  at  Lond<Hi  and  Calais.  He  made 
frequent  large  loans  both  to  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  when  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  latter  king  and 
his  queen  in  i4ar,  completed  the  entertainment  by  burning 
bonds  for  £60,000,  which  he  had  taken  up  and  discharged. 
Henry  V,  employed  him  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  completing  Westminster  Abbey.  But  except  as  a 
London  commercial  magnate  Whittington  took  no  great  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  mayor  for  a  third  term  in  1406-1407, 
and  for  a  fourth  in  X419-X430.  He  died  in  March  1433*  His 
wife  had  predeceased  him  leaving  no  children,  and  Whittmgton 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  vast  fortune  to  charitable  and  public 
purposes.  In  his  lifetime  he  had  joined  in  procunng  Leadenhall 
for  the  city,  and  had  borne  neariy  all  the  cost  of  building  the 
Greyfriars  Library.  In  his  last  year  as  mayor  he  had  been 
shocked  by  the  foul  state  of  Newgate  prison,  and  one  of  the  first 
works  undertaken  by  his  executors  was  its  rebuilding.  His 
executors,  chief  of  whom  was  John  Carpenter,  the  famous  town 
clerkf  also  contributed  to  the  cost  of  glaring  and  paving  the  new 
Goikihall,  and  paid  half  the  expense  of  building  the  library  there; 
they  repaired  St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  provided  bosses  for 
water  at  Billingsgate  and  Cripplegate.  But  the  chief  of  Whit  ting- 
tlOn's  foundations  was  his  college  at  St  Michael,  Paternoster 
church,  and  the  adjoining  hospitaL  The  college  was  dissolved 
at  the  Reformation,  but  the  hospital  or  almshouses  are  siiU 
maintained  by  the  Mercers'  Company  at  Highgate.  Whittington 
was  buried  at  St  Michael's  church.  Stow  relates  that  his  tomb 
was  spoiled  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VT.,  but  that  under  Mary 
the  parishioners  were  compelled  to  restore  It  (Suncy,  i.  243). 
WUttlngton  had  a  house  near  St  Michael's  church;  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  had  any  connexion  with  the  so-called  Whittington 
Palace  in  Hart  Street,  Mark  Lane.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  was 
ever  knighted;  Stow  does  not  call  him  Sir  Richard.  Much  of 
Whittington's  fame  was  probably  due  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
charities.  But  a  writer  of  the  next  generation  bears  witness  to 
his  commeKial  success  in  A  UbeU  of  English  Poiky  by  styling 
him  "  the  sunne  of  marchaundy,  that  lodestarre  and  chief -chosen 
flower." 

"  Pen  and  paper  may  not  me  suffice 
Him  to  describe,  so  high  he  was  of  price." 

The  Richard  Whittington  of  history  is  thus  very  different  from 
the  Dick  Whittington  of  popular  legend,  which  makes  him  a 
poor  oiphan  employed  as  a  scullion  by  the  rich  merchant,  Sir 
Hugh  PItswarren,  who  ventures  the  cat,  his  only  possession, 
on  one  of  his  master's  ships.  Distressed  by  IIMreatment  he 
runs  away,  but  turns  back  when  he  hears  from  Holloway  the 
prophetic  peal  of  Bow  bells.  He  returns  to  find  that  his  vepture 
haa  brought  him  a  fortane,  marries  his  master's  daughter,  and 


succeeds  to  his  business.  The  legend  is  not  referred  to  by  Stow, 
whose  love  for  exposing  fables  would  assuredly  have  prompted 
him  to  notice  it  if  it  had  been  well  esublished  when  he  wrote. 
The  first  reference  to  the  story  comes  wit*  the  licensing  in  1605 
of  a  play,  now  k>st,  The  History  of  Richard  WhiUinglon,  of 
his  tcfwe  byrth,  his  greai  fortune.  Thomas  Heywood  in  x6o6 
makes  one  of  the  characters  in  //  you  hno»  not  me  you  know 
nobody,  allude  to  the  legend,  to  be  rebuked  by  another  because 
"  they  did  more  wrong  10  the  gentleman."  "  The  legend  of 
Whittington,"  probably  meaning  the  play  of  1605,  is  also 
mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  161 1  in  The  Kni^ 
of  the  Burning  Pestle.  The  story  was  then  no  doobt  popular. 
U^cn  a  little  hiter  Robert  Elstracke,  the  engraver,  published  a 
supposed  portrait  of  Whittington  with  his  hand  resting  on  a  skull, 
he  had  in  deference  to  the  public  fancy  to  substitute  a  cat; 
copies  in  the  first  state  are  very  rare.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  explain  the  story  as  possibly  referring  to  vessels  called  "  cats," 
which  were  employed  In  the  Nonh  Sea  trade,  or  to  the  French 
achat  (purchase).  But  Thomas  Kdghtley  traced  the  cat  story  in 
Persian,  Danish  and  Italian  folk-lore  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  13th  century.  The  assertion  that  a  carved  figure  of  a  cat> 
existed  on  Newgate  gaol  before  the  great  fire  is  an  unsupported 
assumption. 

Bibliography.— The  most  Iniportant  early  references  to  Whitting- 
ton are  contained  in  Dr  R.  R.  bharpe's  Calendar  of  Letler-book  a; 
H.  T.  RiJey't  Jdemonals  of  London;  and  PotUicoi  Songs,  ii.  178 
(Rolls  lories).  For  his  charities  ace  Stow'a  Survey  of  London  (ed. 
C.  I^  Kingsford,  1908}.  For  documents  relating  to  >\1iittington 
College  sec  Uugdalc.  Afonastteon  A  nglicanum,  vi.  740,  and  the  Calendar 
of  Patent  Rolls,  Henry  VL,  ii.  214-217.  Samuel  Lysons  collected  the 
facts,  but  accepted  the  legend  in  The  Model  Merchant  of  the  Mtddle 
Ages  (i860).  The  Ltfe  by  W.  Besant  and  J.  Rice  does  not  improve 
on  Lysons.  Some  useful  references  wiU  be  found  in  J.  H.  Wylie's 
History  of  England  under  Henry  IV.    For  an  examination  01  the 


legend  see  T.  Keightley's  Tales  and  Popular  Ficttons,  pp.  241-286 
(1834).  and  H.  B  WheatleyU  preface  10  his  edition  of  The  Histc 
of  Str  Ruhard  WhtUtnglon  (first  pubUshed  in  1656).       (C.  L.  K.) 


WHITTHrOTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  north-eastern 
parliamentary  division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  10  m.  S.  by  £. 
of  Sheffield  and  2  m.  S.  of  Chesterfield,  en  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  (iQOi)  0416.  The  parish  church  of  St  Bartholomew  was 
restored  after  its  destruction  by  fire,  excepting  the  tower  and 
spire,  in  1805.  Samuel  Pegge.  the  antiquary  (i  704-1796),  was 
vicar  of  Whittington  and  Heath  for  many  years,  and  was  buried 
here.  Stone  bottles  and  coarse  earthenware  are  manufactured 
in  the  town,  where  there  are  also  large  ironworks,  collieries  and 
brickworks.  A  small  stone  cottage,  known  as  Revolution  House, 
was  the  meeting-place  of  John  Darcy,  the  tst  earl  of  Danby, 
and  the  4ih  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  there  concerted  the  plans 
by  which,  in  z688,  the  Whig  party  brought  about  the  fall  of 
James  II.  and  the  succession  of  William  III.  It  was  then  a 
hostelry,  known  as  the  "  Cock  and  Pynot  ";  pynot  being  the 
local  name  for  a  magpie. 

WHITTLESEA  (or  Whittiesey).  WILUAM  (d.  1374),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  probably  bom  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
village  of  Whittlesey.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  owing 
prinapally  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  nephew  of  Simon  Islip, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  received  numerous  ecclesiastical 
preferments;  he  held  prebends  at  Lichfield,  Chichester  and 
Lincoln,  and  livings  at  Ivychurch,  Croydon  and  Cliffe.  Later  he 
was  appointed  vicar-general,  and  then  dean  of  the  court  of  arches 
by  Ishp.  In  1360  he  became  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  two  years 
later  bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1368  WhIttlesea  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  succession  to  Simon  Langham.  but 
his  term  of  office  was  very  uneventful,  a  circumstance  due  partly, 
but  not  wholly,  to  his  feeble  health.  He  died  at  Lambeth  on  the 
5th  or  6th  of  June  1374- 

WHITTLESEY,  a  market  town  in  the  Wisbech  parliamentary 
division  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  5I  m.  £.  of  Peterborough, 
between  that  city  and  March,  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3poQ.  It  lies  on  a  gentle  eminence 
in  the  flat  fen  country,  and  the  fine  Perpendicular  tower  and  spire 
of  the  church  of  St  Mary  are  a  hindmark  from  far.  A  bttle  to 
the  north  Is  the  great  artificial  cut  carrying  the  waters  of  tht 
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river  Nene;  and  the  oeighbottrhood  is  intersected  with  many 
other  navigable  "  drain&"  To  the  south-west  is  the  tract  known 
as  Whittlesey  Mere,  6  m.  distant  fromlhe  town,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire. It  was  a  lake  until  modem  times,  when  it  was  included  in 
a  scheme  of  drainage.  The  so-called  Whittlesey  Wash,  in  the 
neighbourhood  ol  the  town,  is  among  several  tracts  in  the  fens 
which  are  perennially  flooded.  St  Mary's  church  is  principally 
Perpendicular,  but  has  Norman  and  Decorated  portions,  the 
church  of  St  Andrew  is  also  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  a  considerable 
agricultural  trade. 

WHITWORTH«  SIR  JOSEPH,  Bart.  (1803-1887),  English 
engineer,  was  bom  at  Stockport,  near  Manchester,  on  the  aist 
of  December  1803.  On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  placed  with  an  uncle  who  was  a  cotton-spinner,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  a  partner  in  the  busine»;  but  bis  mechanical  tastes 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  occupation,  and  in  about  four  years 
he  gave  it  up.  He  then  spent  some  time  with  various  machine 
manufacturers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and  in 
1825  moved  to  London,  where  he  gained  more  experience  in 
machine  shops,  including  those  of  Henry  Maudslay.  In  1853 
he  returned  to  Manchester  and  started  in  business  as  a  tool- 
maker.  In  1840  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Glasgow,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  preparation  and  value 
of  true  planes,  descrA>ing  the  method  which  he  had  successfully 
used  for  making  them  when  at  Maudslay's,  and  which  depended 
on  the  principle  that  if  any  two  of  three  surfaces  exactly  fit  each 
other,  all  three  must  be  true  planes.  The  accuracy  of  workman- 
ship thus  indicated  was  far  ahead  of  what  was  contemplated 
at  the  time  as  possible  in  mechanical  engineering,  but  Whitworth 
not  only  proved  that  it  could  be  attained  in  practice,  but  also 
showed  how  it  could  be  measured.  He  found  that  if  two  true 
planes  were  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  an  exceedingly  small 
motion  towards  or  irom  each  other  was  sufiicient  to  determine 
whether  an  object  placed  between  them  was  held  firmly  or 
allowed..to  drop,  and  by  mounting  one  of  the  planes  on  a  screwed 
shaft  provided  with  a  comparatively  large  wheel  bearing  a  scale 
on  its  periphery,  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  very  exact  measurement 
of  the  amount,  however  minute,  by  which  the  distance  between 
the  planes  w^  altered,  by  observing  through  what  angular 
distance  the  wheel  had  been  turned.  In  184 1,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  urged  the  necessity 
for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  screw  threads  in  place 
of  the  various  heterogeneous  pitches  then  employed.  His  system 
of  standard  gauges  was  also  widely  adopted.  The  |Minciples 
of  exact  measurement  and  workmanship  which  he  advocated 
were  strictly  observed  in  his  own  manufactory,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  he  had  a  show  of  machme  tools 
which  were  far  ahead  of  those  of  any  competitor.  It  was  doubt- 
less this  superiority  in  machine  construction  that  caus<d  the 
government  three  years  later  to  request  him  to  design,  and 
estimate  for  making,  the  machinery  for  producing  rifled  muskets 
at  the  new  factory  at  Elnfield.  He  did  not  see  his  way  to  agree  to 
the  proposition  in  this  form,  but  it  was  ultimately  settled  that  he 
should  undertake  the  machinery  for  the  barrels  only.  Finding 
that  there  was  no  established  practice  to  guide  him,  he  began  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  bat  principles  for  the 
manufacture  of  rifle  barreb  and  projectiles.  He  ultimately 
arrived  at  a  weapon  in  which  the  necessary  rotation  of  the  pro- 
jectile was  obtained,  not  by  means  of  grooving,  but  by  making 
the  barrel  polygonal  in  form,  with  gently  rounded  angles,  the 
bullets  also  being  polygonal  and  thus  traveling  on  broad  bearing- 
surfaces  along  the  rotating  polygon.  The  projectile  he  favoured 
was  3  to  3i  calibres  in  length,  and  the  bore  he  fixed  on  was 
0-45  in.,  which  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  too  small.  It  is  re- 
ported that  at  the  trial  in  1857  weapons  made  according  to  these 
principles  excelled  the  Enfield  weapons  in  accuracy  of  fire, 
penetration  and  range  to  a  degree  '*  which  hardly  leaves  room 
for  comparison.'*  He  also  constructed  heavy  guns  on  the  same 
lines;  these  were  tried  in  competition  with  Armstrong's  ordnance 
in  1864  and  1865,  ^nd  in  their  inventor's  opinion  gave  the  better 
results,  but  thor  were  not  adopted  by  the  government.    In 


constructing  them  Whitworth  experienoed  difficulty  in  getting 
large  steel  castings  of  suitable  soundness  and  ductility,  and  thus 
was  led  about  1870  to  devise  his  compressed  steel  process,  in 
which  the  metal  is  subjected  to  high  pressure  while  still  in  the 
fluid  state,  and  is  afterwards  forged  inhydrai^c  presses,  not  by 
hammers.  In  x868  he  founded  the  Whitworth  scholarships, 
setting  aside  an  annual  sum  of  £3000  to  be  given  for  "  inteUigence 
and  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics  and  iu 
cognate  sciences,"  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  died  at  Monte  Carlo,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  on  the  aand  of  January  1887.  In  addition 
to  handing  over  £ioo<ooo  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  thirty  Whitworth  scholarships, 
his  residuary  legatees,  in  pursuance  of  what  they  knew  to  be  his 
intentions,  expended  over  half  a  million  on  charitable  and  educa- 
tional objects,  mainly  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood. 

WHOOPINO-COUGH,  or  Hoqpino-Couch  (^yn.  Pertussis, 
Chin-cough),  a  specific  infoaive  disease  of  the  resi»ratory  mucous 
membrane,  of  microbic  origin  (see  Pakasxtxc  Diseases),  mani- 
festing iisell  by  frequently  recurring  paroxysms  of  convulsive 
coughing  accompanied  with  peculiar  sonorous  inspirations  (or 
whoops).  Although  specially  a  disease  of  childhood,  whooping- 
cough  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  period  but  may  occur  at  any 
time  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  infancy, 
the  yearly  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  for  each  of  the 
five  years  1904-1908  hcing  greater  than  that  from  scarlet  fever 
and  typhoid  added  together*  The  majority  of  these  deaths  were 
in  infants  under  one  year,  97%  in  children  under  5  yean 
(Tatham).  It  is  more  common  in  female  than  in  male  children. 
There  is  a  distinct  period  of  incubation  variously  estimated  at 
from  t  wo  to  ten  days.  Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognized, 
viz.  (i)  the  catarrhal  stage,  (a)  the  spasmodic  or  paiosysmal 
stage,  (3)  the  stage  of  decline. 

The  ^rsi  stage  is  characterized  by  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  a  catarrh,  with  sneezing,  watering  of  the  eyes,  irritation  of  the 
throat,  feverishness  and  cough,  but  in  general  there  is  nothing 
in  the  symptoms  to  indicate  that  they  are  to  develop  into 
whooping-cough,  but  the  presence  of  an  ulcer  <m  the  fraenura 
linguae  is  said  to  be  diagnostic  The  catarrhal  stage  usually 
lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  The  second  stage  is  marked  by 
the  abatement  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  but  at  the  same  time 
by  increase  in  the  cough,  which  now  occurs  in  irregukr  paroicysms 
both  by  day  and  by  nighL  Each  paroxysm  consists  in  a  series 
of  violent  and  rapid  expiratory  coughs,  succeeded  by  a  loud 
sonorous  or  crowing  in^iration — ^the  "  whoop.*'  During  the 
coughing  efiorts  the  air  is  driven  with  great  force  out  of  the  lungs, 
and  as  none  can  enter  the  chest  the  symptoms  of  impending 
asphyxia  appear.  The  patient  grows  deep-red  or  livid  in  the  face, 
the  eyes  appear  as  if  they  would  burst  from  their  sockets,  aikd 
suffocation  seems  imminent  till  rdief  is  brought  by  the  "  who<^  " 
— the  louder  and  more  vigorous  the  better.  Occasionally  blood 
bursts  from  the  nose,  mouth  and  ears,  or  is  exuavasated  into 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes.  A  single  fit  rarely  lasts  beyond  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a  minute,  but  after  the  "  whoop  '* 
another  recurs,  and  of  these  a  number  may  come  and  go  for 
several  minutes.  The  paroxysm  ends  by  the  coughing  or  vomiting 
up  of  a  viscid  tenacious  secretion,  and  usually  after  this  the 
patient  seems  comparatively  well,  or,  it  may  be,  somewhat 
wearied  and  fretful.  The  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  varies 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  being  in  some  instances  only 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  in  the  whcJe  day,  while  in  others 
there  may  be  several  in  the  course  of  a  single  hour.  Slight  causes 
serve  to  bring  on  the  fits  of  coughing,  such  as  the  acts  of  swallow- 
ing, talking,  laughing,  crying,  iic,  or  they  may  occur  without 
any  apparent  exciting  cause.  In  general  children  come  to 
recognize  an  impending  attack  by  a  feeling  of  tickling  in  the 
throat,  and  they  cling  with  dread  to  their  mothers  or  nurses,  or 
take  hold  of  some  object  near  them  for  support  during  the 
paroxysm;  but  although  exhausted  by  the  severe  fit  of  coughing 
they  soon  resume  their  play,  apparently  little  the  worse.  The 
attacks  are  on  the  whole  most  severe  at  night.  This  stage  of 
the  disease  usually  continnes  for  thirty  io  fifty  days,  but  at  may 
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be  shorter  or  longer.  It  is  dniing  this  time  that  complications 
axe  apt  to  arise  which  may  become  a  source  of  danger  greater 
even  than  the  maUdy  itself.  The  chief  of  these  are  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs  and  convulsions,  any  <rf 
which  may  prove  fataL  When»  however,  the  disease  progresses 
favourably,  the  third  or  Urminid  stagr  is  annoimced  by  the  less 
frequent  paroxysms  of  the  cough,  which  generally  loses  in  great 
measure  its  "  whooping  "  character.  The  patient's  condition 
alK^ether  undergoes  amendment,  and  the  symptoms  disappear 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
for  a  long  period  afterwards  in  any  simple  catarrh  from  which 
the  patient  suffers  thecough  often  assumes  a  spasmodic  character, 
which  may  suggest  the  erroneous  notion  that  a  reUpse  of  the 
whooping-cough  bus  occurred. 

In  se\<ere  cases  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  disease  leaves 
behind  it  such  structural  chaoges  in  the  lungs  (emphysema, 
&c.),  as  entail  permanent  shortness  of  breathing  or  a  liability  to 
attacks  of  asthma.  Further,  whooping-cough  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  those  diseases  of  early  life  which  are  apt  to  give  rise 
to  a  weakened  and  vu]nenJ>le  state  of  the  general  health,  or 
to  call  into  activity  any  inherited  morbid  tendency,  sudi  as  that 
towards  consumption. 

As  regards  the  treatment  in  mild  cases,  little  is  necessary 
beyond  keeping  the  patient  warm  and  carefully  attending  to  the 
general  health.  The  remedies  applicable  in  the  case  of  catarrh 
or  the  milder  forms  of  bronchitis  are  of  service  hrae,  whUe  gentle 
counter-irritation  to  the  chest  by  stimulating  liniments  may  be 
employed  all  through  the  attack.  In  mild  weather  the  patient 
may  be  in  the  open  air.  An  abdominal  binder  should  be  worn 
ni|^t  and  day  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hernia. 
Systematic  disinfection  of  the  sputum  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  Gorro^ve  sublimate  or  by  burning  shoul  \  be  practised  in  order 
to  check  the  spread  of  infection.  In  the  more  severe  forms 
efforts  have  to  be  cm(doyed  to  modify  the  severity  of  the 
paroxysms.  Numerous  remedies  are  recommended,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  bromides  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  chlorali 
codeine,  &c.  These  can  only  be  safely  administered  under 
medical  advice,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  symptoms  in 
individual  cases.  During  convalescence,  where  the  cough  still 
continues  to  be  troublesome,  a  change  of  air  will  often  effect  its 
removal. 

WHYHPiSR,  EDWARD  (1840-  ),  BriUsh  artist,  explorer 
and  mountaineer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  27lh  of  April  1840. 
The  son  of  an  artist,  he  was  at  an  early  age  trained  to  the  profes- 
sion of  a  wood-engraver.  In  x86o  he  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  series  of  sketches  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  undertook  an  extensive 
journey  in  the  Central  and  Western  Alps.  Among  the  objects 
of  this  tour  was  the  illustration  of  an  attempt,  which  proved 
unsuccessful,  made  by  Professor  Bonney's  party,  to  ascend  Mont 
Pelvoux,  at  that  time  believed  to  be  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Dauphin^  Alps.  Ue  successfully  accomplished  the  ascent  in 
i86x — the  first  of  a  series  of  expeditions  that  threw  much  light 
on  the  topogmphy  of  a  district  at  that  time  very  imperfectly 
mapped.  From  the  summit  of  Mont  Pelvoux  he  discovered  that 
it  was  overtopped  by  a  neighbouring  peak,  subsequently  named 
the  PoiiUe  des  £crins,  which,  before  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
added  Mont  Blanc  to  the  possessions  of  France,  was  the  highest 
point  in  the  French  Alps.  Its  ascent  by  Mr  Whymper's  party 
in  XS64  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  mountaineering 
up  to  that  date.  The  years  1861  to  x86s  «%  filled  with  a  number 
of  new  expeditions  in  the  Mont  Blanc  group  and  the  Penm'ne  Alps, 
among  them  the  ascent  of  the  Aiguille  Verte  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Moming  Pass.  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr  Whymper  emu- 
lated each  other  in  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhom  by  the  south-western  or  Italian  ridge.  Mr  Whymper, 
aij;  times  repulsed,  determined  to  try  the  eastern  face,  convinced 
that  its  precipitous  appearance  when  viewed  from  Zermatt  was 
an  optical  iUusiob,  and  that  the  dip  of  the  strata,  which  on  the 
Italian  side  formed  a  continuous  series  of  overhangs,  should  make 
the  opposite  side  a  natural  staircase.  His  attempt  by  what  is  now 
the  UMal  route  was  crowned  with  success  (14th  of  July  1865); 
but  00  the  descent  four  of  the  party  slipped  and  were  killed,  and 


only  the  breaking  of  the  rope  saved  Mr  Whymper  and  the  two 
remaining  guides  from  the  same  fate.  The  account  of  his 
attempts  on  the  Matterhom  occupies  the  greater  part  of  bis 
ScranMes  among  the.  Alps  (1871),  in  which  the  illustrations 
are  engraved  by  the  author  himself,  and  are  very  beautiful. 
His  campaign  of  1865  had  been  planned  to  exercise  his  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  routes  as  a  preparation  for  an  expedition  to 
Greenland  (1867).  This  resulted  in  an  important  collection  of 
fossil  plants,  which  were  described  by  Professor  Hcer  and 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr  Whymper's  report  was 
published  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  year 
i86g.  Though  hampered  by  want  of  means  and  by  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic  among  the  natives,  he  proved  that  the  interior 
could  be  explored  by  the  use  of  suitably  constructed  sledges,  and 
thus  contributed  an  important  advance  to  Arctic  exploration. 
Another  expedition  followed  in  1872,  and  was  devoted  to  a  survey 
of  the  coast -line.  Ue  next  organized  an  expedition  to  Ecuador, 
designed  primarily  to  collect  data  for  the  study  of  mountain- 
sickness  and  of  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure  on  the  human 
frame.  He  took  as  his  chief  guide  Jean-Antoinc  Carrel,  whose 
subsequent  death  from  exhaustion  on  the  Matterhom  after 
bringing  his  employers  into  safety  through  a  snowstorm  forms 
one  of  the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  mountaineering.  During 
1880  Mr  Whymper  on  two  occasions  ascended  Chtmborazo, 
whose  smnmit,  20,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  had  never  before  been 
reached;  ^)ent  a  night  on  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi,  and  made 
first  ascents  of  half-a-dozen  other  great  peaks.  In  1892  he 
published  the  resxiits  of  his  journey  in  a  volume,  entitled  Travds 
amongst  ike  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator,  His  observations  on 
mountain-sickness  led  him  to  conclude  that  it  was  caused  by 
"diminution  in  atmospheric  pressure,  which  operates  in  at  least 
two  ways — namely,  (a)  by  lessening  the  value  of  the  air  that  can 
be  inspired  in  any  given  time,  and  {b)  by  causing  the  air  or  gas 
within  the  body  to  expand,  and  to  press  upon  the  internal  organs"; 
and  that  "  the  effects  produced  by  {b)  may  be  temporary  and 
pass  away  when  equilibrium  has  been  restored  between  the 
internal  md  external  pressure."  The  publication  of  his  work 
was  recognixed  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
by  the  award  of  the  Patron's  medaL  His  experiences  in  South 
America  having  convinced  him  of  certain  serious  errors  in  the 
readings  of  aneroid  barometers  at  high  altitudes,  be  pubfished  a 
work,  entitled  How  to  Use  ike  AmerM  Baromder^  and  succeeded 
in  introdudng  important  improvements  in  their  constiuction. 
He  afterwards  published  two  guide-books  to  Zermatt  and 
Chamonix.  In  1901-1905  he  undertook  an  expeditioti  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Divide  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

WHYTE.  ALBXANDER  (Z837-  )»  Scottish  divine,  was 
bom  at  Kirriemuir  in  Forfarshire  on  the  X3th  of  January  1837, 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen  and  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Churoh 
of  ScoUand  and  after  serviing  as  colleague  in  Free  St  John's, 
Glasgow  (1866-1870),  renlbved  to  Edinburgh  as  colleague  and 
successor  to  Dr  R.  S.  Candlish  <t  Free  St  George's.  In  X909  he 
succeeded  Dr  Marcus  Dods  as  principal,  and  professor  of  New 
Testament  literature,  at  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

Among  his  publkations  are  Ckaraclers  and  Ckaracieristics  pf 
Wiiliam  Lmo  (1893);  Bunyan  Ckaraclers  {\  vols.,  1894);  Samua 
RtUkerford  (1894);  An  Appreciation  of  Jacob  Behmen  (1895); 
Lancelot  Andrewes  and  kis  Private  Devotions  (1895) ;  Bible  Characters 
(7  vols.,  1897):  Santa  Teresa  (1897):  Father  John  of  Cronstadi 
(1898);  >4ii  ApfredaUoH  of  Browne's  Religio  Medici  (1898);  Cardinai 
Newman,  An  Appreciation  (1901). 

WHTT&HELVILLB.  GBOME  JOHN  (X82X-X878),  English 
novelist,  son  of  John  Whyte-MelviUe  of  Strathkinness,  Fifeshire, 
and  grandson  on  his  mother's  side  of  the  5th  duke  of  Leeda^ 
was  bom  on  the  X9th  of  June  s82i<  Vdiyte-Melville  received  his 
education  at  Eton»  entered  the  army  in  1839,  became  captain  in 
the  Coldstream  Guards  in  1846  and  retired  in  1849.  After  trans- 
lating Horace  (1850)  in  fluent  and  graceful  verse,  he  published 
bis  first  novel,  Di^  Grand,  in  X853.  The  unflagging  verve  and 
intimate  technical  knowledge  with  which  he  described  sporting 
scenes  and  sporting  characters  at  once  drew  attention  to  him  as 
a  flovelist  with  a  new  vein.    He  was  the  laureate  of  fox-hunting: 
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»ll  hii  moat  pepoIiT  ind  dblindtve  bcno  and  beralBcs.  Dtgby 
Cnnd.  TQbiiry  Nogo,  Ibe  Honourable  Cnubcr,  Mr  Siwyer, 
Kule  CovcDIiy,  Mis  Lucdies,  arc  or  would  be  nighty  husten. 
TMury  N„to  wu  conlributed  to  the  SKnlmt  J/opaiM  in  1853 
and  publisbtd  Kpaialel]'  in  1SJ4.  He  ^vred  in  the  advcntuies 
of  Mr  Nogo — and  it  becsine  more  ippiwnt  in  his  ialer  works— 
that  be  had  a  surer  hand  in  hgrnoious  narraliw  than  in  palhelic 
destriplion;  his  palhos  is  the  pilhos  of  the  preacher.  His  n«t 
novel,  CeiKrol  Boma,  Ilipeired  in  Fraif'i  Uotsani  (iSm). 
When  the  Crimean  War  bn>ke  out  Whyle-Mdville  went  out  as 
s  volunteer  major  o(  Turkisli'  [mgidar  cavalry*;  but  this  iraa 
the  only  break  in  his  b'tcrary  carKi  from  tbe  time  [hat  he  began 

life  in  the  hunllBg-field  on  the  sih  of  Decembot  1878,  the  hero 
of  many  a  JtiH  ride  m«tinj  his  late  in  galloping  quietly  over  an 
ordinary  ptaughed  field  in  the  Vale  of  the  White  Hoise. 
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rctpcctable  in  point  of  venificatioii,  are  of  no  pa^oLyuu  ukcui. 

WICHITA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  ol  Caddoan 
Mock.  They  call  themselves  Xitikitisb  or  TawCbuh.  Thtii 
former  nnge  was  betneen  the  Kedind  Washita  riven. (Klahoma, 
and  they  an  noir  on  k  rcservaiioB  (here.  Tliey  ttie  kinsmen 
of  the  Pawnee,  and  the  Frendi  called  them  Pani  Piqai  ("Tat- 
tooed Pawnee''}.  Iley  were  known  to  other  Indians  as  [he 
"Tattooed  Peoiili"  in  allusioa  to  tbe  eilcasive  Ultowng 
cnitonaiy  among  them.  Tliey  aumbend  3000  in  at  about  1800, 
but  only  about  300  nou  nirvive. 

WICHITA,  •  dty  and  the  couoty-MM  of  Sedgwick  county, 
Kansas.  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  Aiiansat  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
littte  Aftanias,  loS  m.  (by  laa)  S.W.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop. 
(188c)  wti;  [i«9o)  'ZiiZ:  ('(wo)  >4,fi7',  "'  "1™"  '447  wre 
forrign-bom  and  13S9  wen  negroes;  (1910  etiUM),  S',45". 
Area,  18-7;  iq.  m.  Wichita  is  saved  fay  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
k  Santa  St.  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  b  Pacific,  the  Uosouri 
Pacific,  the  St  Louis  &  Sin  Fiaodsis.  and  the  Kansas  aty, 
Mexico  &  Orient  mlwaya.  The  site  of  the  dly  is  levd,  about 
tjoo  (t.  above  the  sea.  The  principal  public  buildings  ate  tb« 
Ftderalbuilding.thedty  hall,  the  DouDly  court  home,  a  Y.U.O. 
tMilding,  an  auditorium  and  eipoailiiin  hall  and  a  Masonic 
Temple.  In  Wichita  are  Fairmount  College  (Congregationil; 
co.educational;  oigaiuied  ua  prcparatoiy  school  in  1891  and  as 
a  coUege  in  189s);  Friends'  University  (Sodely  of  Friendsi 
cv«lucatioaaIi  1898);  and  Mount  Cannd .  Academy  and  the 
Pro-Cathedral  SchocJ  (both  Roman  Catholic).  Among  the  dly's 
puk*  (ana  in  1909,  335  acres)  is  one  (Rivriaide)  of  146  actes. 
ITie  dty  is  supplied  with  laluial  gas.  Wichita  b  a  tranaporta- 
(ioo  oeatrB  for  the  licb  acrinltural  legion  mmsodhig  li,  and  is 
■n  ImpeiUint  market  for  hrooni-eom.  In  190s  it  ranked  third 
ftmong  the  dties  of  the  stale  in  vabie  of  its  factory  product 
<(? ,389,844).  The  piiadpal  industry  la  alaBghleriog  and  meat- 
packing.   The  Kansas  City,  HeilcD  &  Orient  nilway  has  car- 


ij  pcovidinf  lot  a  uayor  aiui  four  committkineni 


heads  of  tbe  encullve,  Gnuice,  Miaeli  and  [nbDc  Improvement!, 
parks,  public  buildings  and  health,  and  water  and  lights  depart- 
ments, all  elected  for  two  years  and  nominated  by  primary 
etecliun  or  by  petition  signed  by  at  least  ij  volen. 

WIOC.  B  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  scapott  and 
county  town  of  Caithr,eS9.  Scotland.  Pop.  Uv")  T)".  It  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Wick  Bay,  on  the  North  Sea,  317  m.  N. 
of  Edinburgh,  by  tbe  North  British  and  Highland  lailnays. 
It  conuUs  of  tlie  old  hurgh  and  Louitbur^.  its  continuation, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  rivet  Wick,  and  of  Pulteneylown,  the 
chief  seat  of  commerce  »nd  trade,  on  the  south  aide.  Pultency- 
lown,  bid  out  in  iSoj  by  the  British  Fishety  Society,  is  huHt  on 
a  tegubr  plan;  and  Wick  proper  consists  chiefly  of  the  narrow 
snd  irregular  High  Street,  nith  Bridge  Street,  more  regularly 
built,  which  contains  the  town  hall  and  the  county  buildings. 
In  Pulteneylown  there  are  an  academy,  a  chamber  <^  commerce, 
a  naval  reserve  station  and  a  fidi  eicbange.  Among  other 
buildings  arc  the  free  libraries,  the  Bfiind  Charitable  Institution 
and  the  combination  bospilaL  The  port  consists  of  two  hatboun 
of  fair  size,  but  the  cntnnra  Is  dangerous  in  slormy  weather. 
' '  '  .....         .  agricultural  produce,  and 
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Lelth  and  Aberdeen  nin  twice  a  week  and  thei 
communication  with  Stromness,  Kirkwall  and 
ID  its  Emeries  that  the  town  owes  its  pnMpeiil'y.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  diief  seal  of  tbe  herring  fishing  on  the  cut  coast, 
but  its  insufficient  harbour  gccommudition  bis  hampered  it: 
progres,  and  both  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh  surpass  it  as 
lishing  ports.  Women  undeilike  the  denning  and  curing,  and 
the  work  allrscts  them  from  alt  parts.  So  expert  are  they  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  heavy  catch  they  are  sent  as  far  even  as 
Yarmouth  to  direct  and  assist  the  local  hands.  Shipbuili^ng 
has  now  been  discontinued,  but  boat.buUding  and  net.makin^ 
are  eiicnsively  carried  on.  There  are  also  cooperage,  the 
manufacture  of  fish-guano  and  "fish  products,  flour  mills,  steam 
saw  mills,  a  topety  and  a  woollen  manufactory,  a  brewery  and 
1  distillery.  The  town,  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch, 
Kirkwall  and  Tain,  forms  tbe  Wick  group  of  parliamentajy 
burghs.  Wick  (Vik  or  "  hay  ")  is  mentioned  as  early  (s  i  i«o. 
It  was  constituted  a  royal  burgh  by  Jamt*  VI.  hi  rsS^,  it* 
superior  being  (hen  Ceorge  Sinclair,  stb  eari  of  Calthnes.  By 
a  parliamentary  bounty  in  1768  some  impetus  was  given  to 
the  herring.fishery,  but  its  real  Importance  date*  frem  th« 
constructionofa  harbour  in  1808. 

WICKLOW,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  LeInMer, 
bounded  E.  by  St  George's  Channd,  N.  by  tbe  mualy  <rf  DubHn, 
S.  by  Weiford  and  W.  by  Cailow  and  detached  portimu  ot 
Kildare.  T]ieareals5eo,iraacresorabout78iK|.  m.  WidJow 
b  among  the  most  famous  counties  of  Ireland  fot  beauty  of 
scenery,  both  coas(al  and  more  e«peciiUy  Inland.  Tbe  coast  is 
predpitous  and  [Hciuiesque,  but  very  dangeniBi  of  approach 
owing  to  sandbanks.  There  are  no  inlets  that  can  be  properiy 
termed  bays.  Ibe  harbour  at  Wicklow  has  a  connder^sle  trade; 
hut  that  of  Arklow  Is  suitable  only  for  smaQ  voiels.  To  tba 
north  of  the  town  of  Wicklow  there  is  a  remarkable  shingle  beach, 
partly  pflcd  up  by  ihenvesandcumnts.  The  catnl  potdoa 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  mountain  range,  fonningcBecJ  tbe 
four  prindpol  mountain  groups  of  Ireland,  The  diiectloD  of  the 
range  Is  from  N.E.  toS.W.,  and  the  highest  devaliont  are  geno- 
ally  attained  along  tbe  central  line.  The  nnge  conbU  of  king 
sweeping  mooriands,  riling  occasionaUy  by  precipitous  escsrp- 
ments  fnio  culminating  points,  tbe  highat  summits  bdng 
Kippure  (I4TJ  It.),  I>ufl  Hilt  (13A1I,  Table  Mountain  (1416)  and 
Lugnaquillt  (3039),  tbe  last  acquired  by  the  Wat  Office  a*  ■ 
msncfuvring  ground.  Tbe  range  rises  from  the  north  by  a 
succtuion  of  ridge*  Inteisx^ed  by  deep  glens,  and  Mbsdet 
towards  the  border*  of  Wexford  and  Cariaw.  To  th*  north  its 
foothills  en(er  county  DuMin.  and  add  attnctkb  to  the  tamhm 
residential  outskirts  ol  the  capital 

In  tbe  valleys  Ihetc  are  many  Instance*  o(  old  river  terraces, 
the  man  remarkable  being  those  ai  the  kwer  end  of  Clenmalure 
and  tba  lower  end  of  dendalough.    It  is  in  its  diq>  flea*  thai 
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much  of  the  peculiar  churm  of  Wkklow  scenery  is  to  bo  found, 
the  frequently  nigged  natural  features  contrasting  finely  with 
the  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  extensive  woods  which  line 
their  banks.  Among  the  more  famous  of  these  ^ens  are  Glen- 
dalough,  Daigle,  Glencree,  Glm  of  th^  Downs,  Devil's  Glen, 
Glenmalure  and  the  beautiful  vale  of  Avoca  or  Ovoca.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Liff^,  on  the  north-western  border; 
the.Vartry,  which  passes  through  Devil's  Glen  to  the  sea  north 
of  Wicklow  Head;  the  Avonmore  and  the  Avonbeg,  which  unite 
at  the  "  meeting  of  the  waters  "  to  form  the  Avoca,  which  is 
afterwards  joined  by  the  Aughrim  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Arklow;  and  (he  Slaney,  in  the  west  of  the  county,  passing  south- 
wards into  Carlow.  There  are  a  number  of  small  but  finely  situ- 
ated lakes  in  the  valleys,  the  principal  being  Loughs  Dan,  Bray  and 
Tay  or  Luggelaw,  and  the  loughs  of  Glendalough.  The  trout- 
fishing  is  genially  fair.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  Dublin  and 
its  accessibility  from  England,  the  portions  of  the  county  possess- 
ing scenic  interest  have  been  opened  up  to  great  advantage. 
Bray  in  the  north  is  one  of  the  most  popular  seaside  resorts  in 
the  Country,  and  Greystonei,  5  m.  S.,  is  a  smaller  one.  Of  the 
small  towns  and  villages  inland  which  are  much  frequented  for 
the  beauty  of  the  country  in  which  they  lie,  are  Enniskerry, 
west  of  Bray,  and^  near  the  pass  of  the  Scalp;  Laragh,  near 
Glendalough,  from  which  a  great  military  road  runs  S.W.  across 
the  hills  below  Lugnaquilla;  and,  on  the  railway  south  of 
Widdow,  Rathdrum,  a  beautifully  situated  village,  Woodenbridge 
in  the  Vale  of  Avoca  and  Aughrim.  Near  the  village  of  Shillelagh 
Ues  the  wood  which  is  said  to  have  given  thd  name  of  skUMagk 
to  the  oaken  or  blackthorn  staves  used  by  Irishmen.  Afford 
and  Roundwood  on  the  Vastty  river,  Del^y  near  the  Glen  of 
the  Downs,  and  Rathncw,  a  centre  of  coach  routes,  especially 
Cor  the  Devil's  Glen,  must  also  be  mentioned.  The  beauty  of 
the  central  district  of  the  Wicklow  mounUuns  lies  in  its  wild 
solitude  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  gentle  scenery  of  the 
populated  glens.  In  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  county 
Blessington  is  a  favourite  resort  from  Dublin,  served  by  a  steam 
tramway,  which  continues  up  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  to  the 
waterfalls  of  Poilaphuca.  The  climate  near  the  sea  is  remarkably 
mild,  and  permits  the  myrtle  and  arbutus  to  grow. 

Otology. — Wicklow,  as  regards  its  ^logy,  is  mainly  an  extenaon 
of  cxmoty-Wexford.  the  Leinster  chain  bounding  it  on  the  west,  and 
Silurian  loothills  slopnng  thence  down  to  the  sea.  Tbehighland  of 
muscovite-cranite.  with  a  marginal  zone  of  mica-schist,  produced  by 
contact-action  on  the  Silurian  shales,  runs  from  ShiUelash  to  the  sea 
north  of  Bray,  its  highest  point  being  Lugnaquttta.  The  rounded 
beatlier<lad  moors  give  way  to  more  broken  country  on  either  side, 
where  the  streams  cut  deeply  into  the  Silurian  renon.  The  water- 
supply  of  Dublin  is  obtained  from  an  artificial  lake  on  the  first 
plateau  of  the  foothills  at  Roundwood>  From  Wickk)w  town  to  near 
Bray,  red  and  greenish  slates  and  yellow-brown  quartaites,  orobably 
Cambrian,  form  a  hilly  country,  in  which  rise  Carru:k  Mt.,  the  Great 
Sugarioaf  and  Bray  Head.  Oidkamia  occurs  in  this  series.  Vol^nic 
ana  intruMve  felntes  and  diorites  abound  in  the  Silurian  beds  of  the 
south,  running  along  the  strike  of  the  strata.  A  considerable  amount 
of  gold  has  been  extracted  from  the  valley-gravels  north  of  Croghan 
Kinshela  on  the  Wexford  border.  Tinstone  has  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  Lead-ore  is  raised  west  of  Laragh,  and  the  mines 
in  the  Avoca  valley  have  been  worked  for  copper, lead  and  sulphur, 
the  last-named  being  obtained  from  pyrite.  Paving-setts  are  made 
from  the  diorite  at  Arklow,  and  granite  is  extensively  quarried  at 
Ballyknockan  on  the  west  side  of  the  mounuin<hain. 

Industries. — ^The  bnd  in  the  bwer  grounds  is  fertile;  and  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  higher  districts  is  covered  with  heath  and  turf. 
it  anords  good  pasturage  for  sheep.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
natural  timber  as  well  as  artificial  plantations.  The  acreage  under 
pasture  is  nearly  throe  rimes  that  of  ullage,  and.  whereas  the  principal 
crops  of  oats  and  poutoes  decrease  considerably,  the  numbers  of 
sheep,  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry  are  well  mainUined.  Except  in  the 
Avoca  district,  where  the  mining  industry  is  of  some  importance,  the 
occupatkms  are  chiefly  agricultural.  The  port  of  Wicklow  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  sea-nshery  district. 

The  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  railway  skirts  the  coast  by  way  of 
Bray  and  the  town  of  Wicklow,  touching  it  again  at  Arklow.  with  a 
branch  line  from  Woodenbridge  junction  to  Shillelagh.  A  branch 
of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  line  from  Sallins  skirts  the  west 
of  the  county  by  Baltinglass. 

Populatum  and  AdmimstraiioH.-^Tbt  population  {6aa99  in 
i8qi,  60,824  in  X901)  decreases  to  a  less  extent  than  the  average 
of  the  Irish  countio,  and  emigratioii  is  considerable.    Of  the 


total  about  80%  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  x8%  FrotesUnt 
Episcopalians;  about  80%  forms  the  rural  population.  Bray 
(pop.  7424)1  Wicklow  (the  county  town,  3288)  and  Arklow  (4944) 
are  the  principal  towns,  all  on  the  coast;  Wicklow  is  the  only 
considerable  port.  Wicklow  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
until  the  Union  in  1800,  two  county  members  and  two  each  tot 
the  boroughs  of  Baltin^ass,  Bray,  Tlnahely  and  Arklow;  it 
is  now  formed  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  an  eastern  and 
a  western,  each  returning  one  member.  The  county  is  divided 
into  dght  baronies.  It  is  mainly  in  the  Protestant  diocese  of 
Dublin  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare  and 
I/nghlin  and  Ferns.  Assizes  are  held  at  Wicklow,  and  quarter- 
sessions  at  Bray,  Baltinglass,  Tinahely,  Arklow  and  Wicklow. 
.  History  and  AnHqmlies. — Wicklow  wss  not  made  a  ootmty 
untfl  1606.  It  was  the  last  Irish  ground  shired,  for  in  this 
mountainous  district  the  Irish  were  long  able  to  preserve  inde- 
pendence. Wicklow  sided  with  the  royal  cause  during  the 
Cromwellian  wars,  but  on  Cromwell's  advance  submitted  to  him 
without  striking  a  blow.  Durii^  the  rebellion  of  1798  some  of 
the  insurgents  took  refuge  within  its  mountain  fastnesses,  and  an 
engagement  took  place  near  Aughrim  between  a  band  of  them 
under  Joseph  Holt  (17  56'x826)  and  the  British  troops.  A  second 
skirmish  was  fought  at  Arklow  between  the  rebels  and  General 
Needham,  the  former  being  defeated. 

Of  the  ancient  cromlechs  there  are  three  of  some  interest,  one  near 
Enniskerry.  another  00  the  summit  of  Lugnaquilla  and  a  third,  with 
a  druidiou  circle,  at  Donaghmore.  There  are  comparatively  un- 
important monastic  remains  at  Rathdrum,  Baltinglass  and.  Wicklow. 
The  ruins  in  the  vale  of  Glendalough,  known  as  the  "  seven  churches," 
including  a  perfect  round  tower,  are,  perhaps  excepting  Cloomacnoise, 
the  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  remains  in  Ireland.  They  owe 
their  origin  to  St  Kevin,  who  lived  in  the  vale  as  a  hermit,  and  b 
reputed  to  have  died  on  the  3rd  of  June  618.  Of  the  old  fortalices  or 
strongholds  associated  with  the  caHy  wars,  those  of  special  interest- 
are  Black  Castle,  near  Wicklow,  originally  founded  by  the  Norman 
invaders,  but  taken  by  the  Irish  in  1301.  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
William  Fitxwilliam;  the  scattered  remains  of  Castle  Kevin,  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  the  OTooles,  by  whom  it  was  probably 
originally  built  ui'the  12th  century:  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  01 
the  Ormondes  at  Arkk>w,  founded  by  Theobakl  FitzWaltcr  (d.  1385), 
the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  up  to  the  time  of  Cromwell,  by  whom  it 
was  demolished  in  16^9.  and  now  containing  within  the  interior  of  its 
ruined  walls  a  constabulary  barrack.  "The  fine  mansion  of  Powers- 
court  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  fortalicc  founded  by  De  la  Poer,  one 
of  the  knights  who  landed  with  Stronebow;  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI 11.  it  was  taken  by  the  OTooles  and  O'Brynes. 

WICKLOW,  a  seaport,  market  town,  and  the  county  town  of 
county  Wicklow,  Ireland,  picturesquely  situated  at  'the  mouth 
of  a  lagoon  which  receives  the  river  Vartry  and  other  streams, 
28}  m.  S.  of  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  3288.  The  harbour,  which  is  governed  by  commis- 
sioners and  can  accommodate  vessels  of  1 500  tons,  has  two  piers, 
with  quayage.  There  is  a  considerable  import  trade  in  coal, 
timber,  iron  and  slate;  and  some  exports  of  grain  and  metallic 
ore,  but  the  latter  suffers  by  competition  with  the  imports  to 
Britain  of  sulphur  ore  from  Spain.  The  town  has  county  build- 
ings, a  perish  church  embodying  a  good  Norman  door  from  a 
previous  structure,  some  ruins  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  of  the  13th' 
century,  and  remains  of  Black  Castle,  on  a  commanding  situation 
above  the  sea,  founded  in  Norman  times  and  rebuilt  by  William 
Fitxwilliam  after  capture  by  the  Irish  in  1301.  The  name  shows 
the  town  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Norsemen.  The  cliff 
scenery  to  the  S.  towards  Wicklow  Head  is  fine,  and  the  town  has 
some  claims  as  •  seaside  resort.  It  is  governed  by  an  urban 
district  council. 

WICKRAH,  JORQ,  or  Geosg  (d.  e.  1560),  German  poet  and 
novelist,  was  a  native  of  Colmar  in  Alsace;  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  town  clerk 
of  Burgheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  died  before  1562.  Wickram 
was  a  many-sided  writer.  He  founded  a  Meistersinger  school 
in  Colmar  in  1549,  and  has  left  a  number  of  Meistersingerlieder* 
He  edited  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt's  Middle  High  German 
version  of  Ovid's  Mtiamorfhoset  (154s).  ai^d  in  155S  he  published 
Das  RoUwagenbOehUin,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  German 
collections  of  tales  and  anecdotes  which  appeared  in  the  36th 
century.    The  title  of  the  book  implies  iU  object,  namely,  to 
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IK^esbaden  is  one  of  the  oldest  watenng-pfaices  m  Germany, 
aftd  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Taunus  spas.  The 
springs  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist.  not.  zxi.  i)  as  FotUes  MatthUui 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  fortified  the  place  r.  i  x  B.C.  The 
massive  wall  In  the  centre  of  the  town  known  as  the  Hetden- 
nunur  was  probably  part  of  the  fortifications  built  under  Dio- 
cletian. The  name  WiHbada  {**  meadow  bath  ")  appears  in  830. 
Under  the  Carolingian  monarchs  it  was  the  site  of  a  palace,  aiid 
Otto  I.  gave  it  dvic  rights.  In  the  nth  century  the  town  and 
district  passed  to  the  counts  of  Nassau,  tell  to  the  Walram  Une 
in  135s,  and  in  1355  Wicsbadien  became  with  Idstein  capital  of 
the  county  Nassau-Idstein.  It  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  was  destroyed  in  1644.  In  1744 
it  became  the  seat  of  government  of  the  principality  Nassau- 
Usingen,  and  was  from  18x5  to  x866  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  when  it  passed  wiUi  that  duchy  to  Prussia.  Though 
the  springs  were  never  quite  forgotten,  they  did  not  attain  their 
greatest  repute  tmtil  the  close  of  the  i8th  century.  From  1771 
to  1873  Wiesbaden  was  a  notorious  gambling  resort;  but  in  the 
latter  year  pubUc  gambling  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian 

government. 

See  Roth.  CeschkhU  und  kistoriscke  Tobofrapkie  der  Siail  Wies^ 
haden  (Wiesbaden,  1883};  Pagenstecher,  Wusbade*  in  medisinisck' 
topopapkiscker  Besiehung  (Wiesbaden,  1870);  Kranz,  Wiesbaden 
und  seine  Tkermen  (Leipzig,  1884):  Pfeiffcr,  Wiesbaden  als  Kurort 
(5th  ed..  Wiesbaden,  1899);  and  Heyl,  Wiesbaden  und  seine  Umge' 
buntfn  (aTth  ed.,  Wiesbaden,  1908). 

WIQ  (slort  for  "  periwig,"  an  alternative  form  of  "  peruke," 
Fr.  perruque't  cf.  Span,  pdvea;  conjecturally  deri^  from 
Lat.  pUus),  an  artificial  head  of  hair,  worn  as  a  personal  adorn- 
ment, disguise  or  symbol  of  office.  The  custom  of  wearing  wigs 
is  of  great  antiquity.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  curious  head- 
covering  of  a  prehistoric  ivory  carving  of  a  female  head  found 
by  M.  Fiette  in  the  cave  of  Brassempouy  in  the  Landes  represents 
a  wig  (see  Ray  Lankester,  Scienu  from  an  Easy  Chaitf  fig.  7) 
the  fa^on  is  certainly  some  xoo,ooc  years  old.  In  historic 
times,  wigs  were  worn  among  the  Egyptians  as  a  royal  and 
officisi  head-dress,  and  specimens  of  these  have  been  recovered 
from  mummies.  In  Greece  they  were  used  by  both  men  and 
women,  the  most  common  luime  being  vip<ci}  or  ^ovdcif,  some- 
times rpoAium  or  «6/«aA  irpMtm.  A  reference  inXenophon 
(Cyr.  i.  3.  s)  to  the  false  hair  ivom  by  Cyrus's  grandfather 
"  as  is  customary  among  the  Medes,"  and  also  a  story  in  Aristotle 
{Oecon.  4.  14),  would  suggest  that  wigs  were  introduced  from 
Persia,  and  were  in  me  in  A^  Minor.  Another  origin  is  sug- 
gested by  Athenaeus  (xli.  533),  who  says  that  the  lapygian 
immigrants  into  Italy  from  Crete  were  the  first  to  wear  vpoKd/ica 
rtpSerdy  and  the  elaborately  frizzled  hair  worn  by  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  frescoes  found  at  Cnossus  makes  it  probable  that 
the  wearing  of  artificial  hair  was  known  to  the  Cretans.  Lucian, 
In  the  2nd  century,  mentions  wigs  of  both  men  and  women  as 
a  matter  of  course  {Alex.  59,  Dial,  mer,  11).  The  theatrical  wig 
was  also  in  use  in  Greece,  the  various  comic  and  tragic  masks 
having  hair  suited  to  the  character  represented.  .A.  £.  Haigh 
{Attic  Theatre,  pp.  asx,  S39)  refers  to  the  black  hair  and  beard 
of  the  tyrant,  the  fair  curis  of  t^  youthful  hero,  and  the  red 
hair  charaaeristic  of  the  dishonest  slave  of  comedy.  These 
conventions  appear  to  have  been  handed  on  to  the  Roman 
theatre. 

At  Rome  wigs  came  into  use  certainly  in  the  early  days  of  the 
empire.  They  were  also  known  to  the  Carthaginians;  Polybius 
(iii.  78)  says  that  Hannibal  used  wigs  as  a  means  of  disguise. 
The  fashionable  ladies  of  Rome  were  much  addicted  to  false  hair, 
and  we  learn  from  Ovid,  AmcreSf  i.  14.  45)  and  Martial  (v.  68) 
that  the  golden  hair  imported  from  Germany  was  most  favoured. 
Juvenal  (vi.  xao)  shows  us  Messalina  assuming  a  yellow  wig  for 
her  vi«ts  to  places  of  iU-fame,  and  the  scholiast  on  the  passage 
says  that  the  yellow  wig  was  characteristic  of  courtesans. 
The  chief  names  for  wigs  were  galeruSf  galcric9ilum,  ctfrymk'nm, 
€apillamentMm,  caiiendrmm,  or  even  comae  omptae,  &c.  CaUrus 
meant  in  the  first  place  a  skuU-cap,  or  coif,  fastening  under  the 
chin,  and  made  of  hide  or  fur,  worn  by  peasants,  athletes  and 
JUmina.    The  first  men's  wigs  then  would  have  been  tight  fur 


caps  simulating  hair,  which  'would  naturally 'suggest  wigs  of 
false  hair.  Otho  wore  a  wig  (Suetonius,  Otko  §  i»),  which  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  real  hair,  while  Nero  (Dio  Casa.  hci.  9) 
wore  a  wig  as  a  disguise,  and  Ueliogabalus  also  wore  one  at  times 
{ibid,  bodx.  13),  Women  continued  to  have  wigs  of  different 
cotours  as  part  of  their  ordinary  wardrobe,  and  Faustina,  wife 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  said  to  have  had  several  hundred.  An 
amusing  development  of  this  Is  occasionally  found  in  portrait 
busts,  e.g,  that  of  Playtilla  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  hair  is 
made  movable,  so  that  by  changing  the  wig  oi  the  statue  from 
time  to  time  it  should  nevtf  be  out  of  fashion. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  violently  attacked  the  custom  of 
wearing  wigs,  Tertulllan  {De  adlm  fern.  C.  7)  being  particulariy 
eloquent  against  them,  but  that  they  did  ix>t  succeed  In  stamping 
out  the  custom  was  proved  by  the  finding  of  an. auburn  wig  in 
the  grave  of  a  Christian  woman  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Cyriacus. 
In  673  a  synod  of  Constantinople  forbade  the  wearing  of  artificial 
hair. 

Artificial  hair  has  fxesumably  alwajrs  been  worn  by  women 
when  the  fashion  required  abundant  locks.  Thus,  with  the 
development  of  elaborate  coiffures  in  the  i6th  century,  the 
wearing  of  fdse  hair  became  prevalent  among  ladies  in  Europe; 
Qaetn  Elizabeth  had  eighty  attires  of  false  hair,  and  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  was  also  in  thr  habit  of  varying  the  attires  of  hair  she 
wore.  The  periwig  of  the  i6th  century,  however,  merely  simu- 
lated real  hair,  either  as  an  adornment  or  to  supply  the  defects 
of  nature.  It  was  not  till  the  i7tb  century  that  the  peruke  was 
worn  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  costume.  The  fashion  started  in 
Prance.  In  1620^  the  abb£  La  Riviere  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Louis  Xni.  in  a  periwig  made  to  simulate  long  fair  hair,  and 
four  yean  later  the  king  himself,  prematurely  bald,  also  adopted 
one  and  thus  set  the  fashion.  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  proud  of  his 
abundant  hair,  did  not  wear  a  wig  till  after  x67a  Meanwhile, 
his  courtiers  had  continued  to  wear  wigs  in  imitation  of  the  royal 
hair,  and  from  Versailles  the  fashion  spread  through  Europe. 
In  England  it  came  in  with  the  Restoration;  for  thougli  the 
prince  of  Wales  (Charles  I.),  while  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  Spain, 
had  "  shadowed  himsdf  the  most  he  could  under  a  buriy  pcmique, 
which  none  in  former  days  but  bald-headed  people  used,"  be 
had  dropped  the  fashion  on  returning  to  England,  and  he  and  his 
Cavaliers  were  distinguished  from  the  "  Roundheads  "  only  by 
wearing  their  own  flowing  locks.  Under  Charies  II.  the  wearing 
of  the  peruke  became  general.  Pepya  records  that  he  parted 
with  his  own  hair  and  "  paid  £3  for  a  periwigg  ";  ^  and  on  going 
to  church  in  one  he  says  "  it  did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was 
afraid  it  would."  It  was  under  Queen  Anne,  however,  that  the 
wig  attained  its  maximum  development,  coveting  the  back  and 
shoulders  and  floating  down  over  the  chest.  So  far,  indeed, 
whatever  the  ezaggecation  of  its  proportions,  the  wig  had  been 
a  "  counterfeit  hair  "  intended  to  produce  the  iUusion  of  abundant 
natural  locka.  But,  to  quote  the  inimitable  author  of  Ploc^ 
cesmosr  '''as  the  perukes  became  more  common,  their  shape 
and  forms  altered.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  clerical,  the  physical, 
and  the  huge  tie  peruke  for  the  man  of  law,  the  brigadier  or 
major  for  the  army  and  navy;  as  also  the  tremendous  fox  ear, 
or  duster  of  temple  curls,  with  a  pig-tail  bdiind.  The  merchant, 
the  man  .of  business  and  of  letters,  were  distinguished  by  the 
grave  full  bottom,  or  more  moderate  tie,  neatly  curled;  the 
tradesnoan  by  the  long  bob,  or  natty  scratch;  the  country 
gentleman  by  the  natural  fly  and  hunting  peruke.  Ail  conditions 
of  men  were  distinguished  by  the  cut  of  the  wig,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  coachman,  who  wore  his,  as  there  does  some  to  this 
day,  in  imitation  of  the  curled  hair  of  a  water-dog."' 

*  Thn  was  cheap.  The  author  of  Ploeatotmos  says  that  "  when 
they  first  were  wore,  the  price  was  usually  one  hundred  guineas  "; 
ana  the  article  tn  Diderot  s  Encyclopidie  says  that  it  sometimes  cost 
as  much  as  1000  icus. 

*  Plocaeosmos,  p.  >03.  The  writer  aoes  on  to  describe  the  fashiom 
on  the  stage.  "  So  hte  as  King  WiUiam's  reign,  in  one  of  Rove's 
pieces,  iMy  Jane  Grey,  the  I.ora  Guildford  Dudley  b  dressed  in  all 
the  modern  fashion  of  laced  coat,  cravat,  hieh  peruice,  &c.,  while  the 
heroine  is  simply  drest,  her  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  hanging  care- 
lessly on  her  shoulden. . . .  Nearer  oor  time,  in  the  tiagedy  ol  Colo, 
Mr  Booth  is  dressed  a4a*MMdc,  with  the  huge  peruke.. . .  Mr  Quin 
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This  differentiation  of  wigs  ftcoor^gto  claas  and  profeasioii 
explaiDs  why,  when  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  general 
fashion  of  wearing  wiga  began  to  wane  and  die  out,  the  praetioe 
held  its  own  among  professional  men.  It  was  by  slow  degrees 
that  doctors,  soldim  and  clergymen  gave  «p  the  custom.  In 
thovClnnrch  it  survived  longest  among  the  bishops,  the  wig 
ultimately  becoming  a  sort  of  ensign  of  the  episcc^  dignity. 
Wigs  were  6rst  disourded  by  the  bishops,  by  permission  of  the 
king,  at  the  coronation  banquet  of  William  IV.,  the  weather  being 
hot;  and  GreviUe  comments  on  the  odd  appearance  of  the  pre* 
Istes  Mth  their  cropped  polls.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria  the  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  alone  of  the  prelates, 
still  wore  a  wig.  Wigs  are  now  worn  as  part  of  official  costume 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  their  use 
being  confined,  except  in  the  case  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  clerks  of  parliament,  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  judges  and  membeis  of  the  bar  (see  Robes).  Wigs  of  course 
continue  to  be  worn  by  many  to  make  up  for  natural  deficiencies; 
and  on  the  stage  the  wig  is,  as  In  all  times,  an  indispensable 
adjunct.  Many  of  the  modem  stage  wigs  are  made  of  jute, 
a  fibre  which  lends  itself  to  marvellously  perfect  imitations  of 
human  hair. 

See  F.  W.  FairhoH,  CotlumetM  BnffoHd,  2  vols.,  ed.  Dillon  (1885); 
C.  F.  Nicobi,  Oher  den  Gebrauck  der  faiscben  Hoar*  und  PenUckm 
(1801);  the  articles  "  Coma  "  and  "  Galcrus"  in  Darembcrtf  and. 
SafiUo's  Dicticnnairt  des  oniiquUis,  There  is  an  admirable  article  on 
wigs  and  wte-making  in  Dicuroc's  Encychpidie  (1765),  t.  xii.,  s.v. 
**  Perruque.  James  Stewart's  PIocmosthos,  or  the  tSHu^  Art  of 
Hairdressing  (London,  1782)  also  contains  zich  material. 

WIOAir»  a  maricet  town,  and  monidpal,  coonty  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Lancashire,  Enghind,  194  m.  -N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway,  served 
also  by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  and  the  Great  Central  rail- 
ways. Pop.  (1891)  ss,oij,  (1901)  60,764.  It  lies  on  the  small 
river  Douglas,  which  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble.  There 
IS  connexion  by  canal  with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.  The  older 
portions  of  the  town  occiH>y  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the 
modem  additions  being  chiefly  on  the  south  bank.  The  church 
of  All  Saints,  late  Perpendicular,  consisting  of  chancel  with 
aisles  and  two  chape]s,<^was  restored  in  1630  and  in  modem 
times.  There  are  numerous  modem  churches  and  chapels. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Royal  Albert  Edward 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  the  public  liall,  the  borough  courts 
and  offices,  the  arcade,  the  market  hall,  the  free  public  library 
and  the  county  courts  and  offices  (1888).  The  education^J 
Institutions  include  the  free  grammar  school  (founded  by  James 
Leigh  in  1619  and  rebuQt  in  1876),  the  Wigan  and  District 
Mining  and  Technical  College  (bnOt  by  public  subscription  and 
opened  in  1903)  and  the  mechanics'  institution,  also  the  convent 
of  Notre  Dame  (1854),  with  a  coQege  for  puf^  teachers  and  a 
high  «rhool  for  girk,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  schools.  A 
public  park  of  27  acres  was  opened  in  1878.  The  town  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  its  coal  mines,  which  employ  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  and  supply  the  factory  furnaces. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  cotton  fabrics;  the  town  also 
possesses  iron  forges,  iron  and  brass  foxmdries,  oil.  and  grease 
works,  railway  waggon  factories,  and  bolt, screw  and  nail  works. 
The  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member  since  1885, 
is  coextensive  with  the  municipal  borough,  and  falls  mainly 
within  the  Ince  division  of  the  county.  The  county  borough  was 
created  in  x888.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  to 
aldermen  and  30  councillors.  Area  508  >  acres,  including  the 
former  urban  d^trictof  Pembetton  (pop.  21,664  in  1901)1  which 
was  included  with  Wigan  in  1904. 

acted  almost  all  his  young  characters,  as  Hamtet,  Horatio,  Pierre, 
&c.  in  a  (uU-dress  suit  and  large  peruke.  But  Mr  Garrick's  genius 
. . .  firrt  attacked  the  mode  of  dress,  and  no  part  more  than  that  of 
the  head  of  hair.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  capital  plaver's 
wardrobe  "  (came  to  indudej  "  what  they  call  natural  heads  of  hair; 
there  is  the  comedy  head  01  hair  and  the  tragedy  ditto;  the  silver 
locks,  and  the  common  gray;  the  carotty  poll,  and  the  yellow 
caxon;  the  savage  black,  and  the  Italian  browrt  and  Shylock  s  and 
FalsUiTs  very  different  heads  of  hair;  . . .  with  the  Spanish  fly, 
the  foxes  tail.  &c.  &c."  He  adds  that  the  tendency  is  to  replace  those 
by  **  the  hair,  without  powder,  simply  carted." 


Roman  remains  have  been  fotmd,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
town  covers  the  site  of  a  Roman  post  or  fort,  Coccium.  Wigan, 
otherwise  Wygan  and  Wigbam,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  but  three  of  the  townships,  UphoUand,  Dalton  and  Orrd 
are  named.  After  the  Conquest  Wigan  was  part  of  the  barony 
of  Newton,  and  the  c&urch  was  endowed  with  a  caiucate  of  lan^ 
the  origin  of  the  maiK>r.  Some  tin^e  before  Henry  III.'a  zeiga 
the  baron  of  Newton  granted  to  the  rector  of  Wigan  the  manorial 
privileges.  In  1246  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  famous 
Jfohn  Mansel,  parson  of  the  church,  by  which  Wigan  was  con- 
stituted a  free  borough  and  the  burgesses  permitted  to  have  a 
Gild  Merchant.  In  1249  John  Mansel  granted  by  diarter  to  the 
burgesses  that  each  shoidd  have  five  roods  of  land  to  his  burgage 
as  freehold  on  payment  of  isd.  each.  Confirmations  and  exten* 
sions  of  Henry  III.'s  clmrter  were  granted  by  Edward  11.  (13x4), 
Edward  III.  (1349).  Richard  n.  (1378),  Henry  IV.  (1400), 
Henry  V.  (1413),  ChariesII.  (1663),  James  II.  (1685)  and  Wflliam 
IV.  (1832  and  1836).  In  1958  Henry  UI.  granted  by  charter 
to  John  Mansel  a  weekly  market  on  Monday  and  two  fairs,  each 
of  three  days,  beginning  on  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day  and  on  the 
eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  October  28th.  Edward  II.  granted  a 
three  days'  fair  from  the  eve  of  St  Wilfrid  instead  <^  the  All 
Saints*  fair,  but  in  1329  Edward  III.  by  charter  altered  ihb 
fair  again  to  its  original  date.  Charies  II. 's  charter  granted, 
and  James  II. 's  confirmed,  a  three  days*  fair  beginmng  on  the 
i6th  of  July.  Pottery  and  bell-founding  were  formerly  import- 
ant trades  here,  and  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  especially  of 
blankets,  was  carried  on  in  the  i8th  century.  The  cotton  trade 
developed  rapidly  after  the  introduction  of  the  cylindrical 
carding  machine,  which  was  set  up  here  two  years  before  Ped 
used  it  at  Bolton.  During  the  Cbni  War  the  town,  from  its 
vicinity  to  Lathom  House  end  the  influence  of  Lord  Derby, 
adhered  staunchly  to  the  king.  On  the  ist  of  April  1643  the 
ParUameotarians  under  Sk  John  Seaton  captured  Wigan  after 
severe  fighting.  In  the  following  month  Lord  Derby  legained 
It  for  the  Royalists,  but  Colonel  Ashton  soon  retook  it  and 
demolished  the  works.  In  1651  Lord  Derby  landed  from  the 
Ue  of  Man  and  marched  through  Preston  to  Wigan  on  the  way 
to  join  Charles  II.  At  Wigan  Lane  on  the  25th  of  August  a 
fierce  battle  took  place  between  the  Royalist  forces  under  Lord 
Derby  and  Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley  and  the  ParUamentarians  under 
CbloAel  Lilbwne,  in  which  the  Royalists  were  defeated,  Tyldesley 
was  lulled  and  Lord  Derby  wounded.  Daring  the  rebellion  oil 
X74S  Prince  Charies  Edward  spent  one  night  (December  i oth) 
here  on  his  return  march.  In  1295  Wigan  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  and  again  ii|  1307;  the  right  then  remained  in 
abeyance  till  1547,  but  from  that  time  till  1885,  except  during 
the  Ommonweaith,  the  borough  returned  two  members,  and 
since  1885  one  member.  The  diurch  of  All  Saints  is  of  Saxon 
origm,  and  was  existing  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  tune.  The 
list  of  rectors  is  complete  from  1199. 

WIOEOM,  or  WiDCEON  (Fr.  Vigem.  from  the  Lat  Vtpie),^ 

also  called  locally  **  Whewer  "  and  *'  Whew  "  (names  imitative 

of  the  whistling  call-note  of  the  male),  the  Anas  petuhpe  of 

Linnaeus  and  liareca  pendofe  of  modem  ornithologists,  one  of 

the  most  abundant  species  of  ducks  throughout  the  greater  part 

of  Europe  and  northern  A»a,  reaching  northern  Africa  and  India 

in  winter.    A  good  many  pairs  breed  m  the  north  of  Scotland; 

but  the  nurseries  of  the  vast  numbers  which  resort  in  autumn  to 

the  waters  of  temperate  Europe  are  in  Lai^nd  or  farther  to  the 

eastward.   Comparativdy  few  breed  in  Iceland. 

Intermediate  in  sise  between  the  teal  and  the  mallard,  and  less 
aliowy  in  plumage  than  ehher*  the  drake  wigeon  is  a  beaatifnl  bud, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  biU.  blue,  his  forehead,  cnaflKoioar. 
his  head  and  nccK  chestnut.'  replaced  by  greyish-pink  below  and 
above  fyy  lavender-grey,  which  last,  produced  by  the  transverse 
nndotattons  of  fine  tMack  and  white  linear  extends  over  the  back  and 
upper  surface  of  the  wings*  ejwept  some  of  the  coverts,  whaeh  art 

*  So  P)iCEON  (tf.r)  from  Pipio,  Other  French  names,  more  or  less 
local,  are,  aocording  to  Rnlland,  KifMMi,  Vimfiton,  Watne,  Wointa^ 
Wiput,  Wuwt,  Vionx  and  DtMt.  in  some  parts  of  England  the 
small  teasing  flies,  generally  called  midges,  are  known  as  "  winons.'* 

'  Hence  come  the  additional  local  nanxa  "  bald-pate  "  ana  "  red- 
head." 
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Tbe  triseon  occurs  occuioiully  on  the  eutsn  coest  of  Norlb 
America,  and  not  unoimiaaiily,  it  would  wcm,  on  Uie  PribyloS 
UaDdsioUieraa&c.  But  tlie  New  Worid  ha*  Lm  aUioI  qMdes 
ofiuoDD.  One  ol  them,  if .  uunfsiu  (a  Inahly  kiUcd  eiampla 
ol  which  was  once  found  in  a  londoa  tnaikct),  ii*h<hiiiii[f  tha 
tunthem  pait  of  that  conliaent,  and  in  wilder  reachinc  Centnl 
America  and  the  WeU  Indian  islands  aa  far  as  Trinldid,  whcdiy 
RKmblniLsOld-Woridcoogenet  in  baliiu  and  much  ia  appear- 
ance. But  in  ii  the  chestnut  af  the  be^  is  i^laf  ed  by  a  clou 
^Kckling  ol  bladL  and  buff,  the  white  wing-caveiu  arc  warning, 
and  nearly  all  the  plumage  is  lubdued  in  (one. '  The  oEhei  ^wciea, 
it.  libUeira.  inhabits  the  louthem  portitHi  of  South  America  and 
lu  islands,  liom  Chile  oa  ths  west  to  the  FaUduub  on  the  sisl, 
■od  ii  etdly  Mcogniiod  by  its  uesriy  wbile  head,  nape  (lotay 
Vlth  purple  and  giKn,  asd  other  diSeteDCCSi  while  the  plumage 
baldly  diaenieiutllyalelL  (A.  N.) 

WlOfllH,  KATE  DOnaLAS  {1857-  ),  Ametiout  novdiM, 
daughlei  tk  Robert  M.  Smith,  a  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Fhilidtlphia. 
Peaasylvania,ant]MiSIhof Seplemba  1857.  Shcwucducated 
■t  Abbolt  Aodemy,  Andover,<MasuchuBetts,  and  lemoved  in 
Hj6  to  L«s  Anielu,  Cdifoniia.  She  Uughl  in  Sana  Dubua 
Cdlcge  (1877-1878),  eunbluhKl  in  San  Fnndsco  the  £nt  free 
kindergartens  for  poor  childnn  on  the  weitein  OMist  (1878),  and. 
with  the  help  of  her  ilMer,  Misj  Nota  Archibald  Smith,  tod  of 
Urs  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  organiaed  the  Califoraia.  Kindergarten 
Trwniot  School  <iSSo).  She  married,  in  iSSo,  Samuel  Bradley 
Wiggin  oi  San  FrandKo,  who  died  in  i8S«.  In  iC^j  she  married 
George  Christopher  Rigga,  but  conllouwl  to  wriU  under  the 
umc(4  Wiggin.  Her  inlereit  in  children's  cducUton  wuahown 
innumeroui  booLs,  some  written  in  collaboration  with  her  sister, 
in  both  phAc  and  verse.  Bui  her  hterary  reputation  rata 
lUhet  on  her  waiks  of  pme  fiction,  which  show  a  real  gift  Cor 
de[ncliiig  character  and  an  original  vein  ol  humour.  The  beA 
knownafiheuareiTAt  J}>rdi'ClruiinuCaRil(iS8S}iPtfuJ«^i 
B^t'"^  Eiptritnca  (1893);  Harm  Lim  (iS^C)^  Padii^i 
Propits  (1898},  being  Penelope's  experiences  in  SoMland; 
Faulcpe'i  Iritk  Exprntnta  (1901);  Tin  Diary  e{  a  Covi^irt 
<i«o>1 :  and  ROaui  tj  S<imybraik  Farm  (190J). 

VIOOLESWORTB,  MICHAEL  (1631-1705),  American  dcrgy. 
man  and  poet,  was  bom  in  EngUuid,  prabably  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  iSih  of  Ociober  1631,  Hit  lather,  Edwud  (d.  i6u)i  pene- 
cuted  for  hi)  Puritan  failh,  emigrated  with  bis  family  (0  New 
England  in  16^8  and  seitled  in  New  Haven.  Michael  Mndied 
for  a  time  at  a  Khool  kept  by  Eukiel  Cheever,  and  in  ibji 
gndualed  at  Harvard,  wbetc  be  was  a  tutor  (and  a  Fellow) 
in  tfij>-i6j4.  Having  fitted  himteU  lor  the  oinisuy,  be 
preached  at  Charleatown  in  ifiU'tfiM.  and  was  pastor  at 
Ualden  fmm  1656  until  hit  death,  though  for  twenty  yoati  01 
more  bodily  infitmities  prevented  hit  legulai  at  tendance  upon  bit 
dutiea— <:otiDn  Mather  described  him  as  "  B  Utile  feeble  thadow 
ol  a  man."  During  this  interval  be  studied  modiane  and  began 
■  successful  practice.  He  was  sgain  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  in 
1697-1705.  Ue  died  at  Maiden  on  the  loth  of  June  1705. 
Wiggleswottb  is  best  known  as  the  author  ol  Tkt  Day  tf  Dtam; 
tr  a  Peaiai  Dacrifiim  of  lit  Great  and  LaH  Judimtal  (iMi). 
At  ]ea»  two  Engliifa  and  eight  American  editions  have  appeared. 
Double  among  thnn  being  that  of  1S67  (New  York),  edited  by 
W.  H.  Burr  and  induding  other  poems  of  Wigglesworth,  k 
memoir  and  an  autobisgraphy.  For  a  centuiy  Ihii  realistic 
■nd  terrible  opresaioD  ol  the  prevailing  Calvinisiic  theology  wah 
by  1*1  the  most  populai  work  written  is  America.  Hit  other 
poemi  mdude  Cafi  Cmtmniy  vM  ffcw  Bn^oiid  (written  in 
1661.  "  IB  the  time  ol  the  great  drought,"  and  fiist  printed  in  the 


FncaHmit  a]  Oh  UasadmiMi  Bit^ncal  SeciOj  tut  1781), 
and  Uial  ntf/llit  Maler;  tr  UtiiMiau  caHarmug  UuKtcoiilj, 
EMd_ami  UtcfylHtu  ^  AJUditm  Mto  Gafi  CUUwi  (1669; 
ievi)edini70]]'. 

Oa  ton,  SaintiL  [1689-176S},  alio  a  dcigyman,  wu  the 
Butbor  ol  leveral  pnie  wi^is  ud  of  one  poem  of  meril,  "  A 
Funenl  Song  "  (1700).  Another  ioo,  Edward  Ii6gy-ij6i), 
waa  the  first  HtJlis  profesaor  ol  Divinity  W  Hamrd  (1 711-1765) , 
and  the  author  of  vartoua  iheologiol  wotks;  Bod  a  grandsoo, 
Edward  (r7]i-i7M),  "a  the  second  HoUit  piofcaor  of  Divinity 
(1761-1791),  in  which  position  he  was  aucceeded  by  Uichnel 
Wiggleswonli's  great-gnndson.  Rev.  David  Ttppan  (1751-1803). 

S«  J.  W.  Dcaae,  Utmcir  tf  Ktt.  Uukad  Wit^amtnk  (Baton, 


It  of  En^aod, 
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WIQHT.  ULB  or.  an  island  oB  the  south  ox 
forming  part  of  Hampshire,  sepaiated  fnm  tl 
the  Solent  and  Spilhead.     It  is  ol  diamond  shape,  measuring 
3)i  m.  Iiom  K  to  W.  and  lii  from  N.  to  S,  (extremes).  Hie  area 


and  gland,  and  there  is  much  ■ 
inland  and  along  the  northern  th 
at  timea  prevalent  io  winter  and 
be  cicesaive,  the  climate,  e^edi 
it  mild  and  healthy.   Aa  a  result 


ietly  beautiful  K«ni^  both 
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the  island,  Bowing  N.,  and  by  another  Yar,  flow 
in  the  eitreme  west.  These  downs  reach  a  height  over  700  It. 
west  of  the  Medina,  but  east  of  it  do  not  greatly  exceed  400  ft. 
The  ilope  northward  is  gradual.  The  notth-west  and  Dorth-eaM 
coasts,  overiooking  tha  Solent  and  Spilhead  respectively,  hie 
shsiidy,  but  hsrdly  ever  assume  the  cLQ  form^  Ihey  are  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  broken  by  many  picturesque  estuarie^  such 
at  those  ol  the  weuem  Yar  and  Newtown  on  the  north-west, 
the  Medina  opening  northward  opposite  Southam[Moa  Water, 
and  Wooiton  Creek  and  the  mouth  of  the  easlem  Yar  on  the 
north-east.  The  atteamt  mentioned  rise  veiy  near  the  south 
coaali  tha  westem  Yar,  indeed,  to  dote  to  it  that  the  high  land 
west  of  the  stream  is  nearly  inuilated.    A  second  range  of  downa 

reaches  the  gteateit  devtlion  in  the  island,  exceeding  Sao  ft. 
in  St  Catherine'i  HilL  Below  these  bdghu  on  the  seaward  side 
occurs  the  remarkshie  tract  known  aa  the  Underdiff,  a  kind  ol 
terrace  formed  by  the  coUapae  ol  rocks  overiying  lafl  strata 
(land  and  day)  which  have  bceo  undermined.  The  upper  diffa 
shelter  this  leiiace  from  the  north  winds;  the  climate  is  re- 
markably mih],  and  many  delicate  plants  flourish  luiuriantly. 
This  part  Ckf  the  islaod  e^edally  affords  a  k-intcr  resort  for 
Buflcrera  from  pulmonary  compUinlt.  Along  the  south  coast 
the  action  of  small  streams  m  the  toft  lodit  hat  hollowed  out 
steep  gullies  or  ravines,  known  as  chiueL  Many  of  these,  tluu^ 
imall,  are  ol  great  beauty;  ll 
Blackgsng  chines.  The  west 
Eneti  development  of  >ea-cli9i.  OS  the  wi 
rise  three  detached  mitu*  of  chalk,  about  100  ft.  in 
known  as  the  Ncedlet,  eipoted  to  the  full  ttrengtb  of  tbe 
westeriy  gales  driving  up  the  Channd.  During  a  itorm  i 
a  fourth  spire  waa  undermined  and  felL 
CBfofy.— The  geelofy  of  the  Uand  nDne«ei  many  feat 
'■    '    m  hat  oeen  detervunea  by  the  ^mplc  m 
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ai  thrown  up  tbg  Ckalk  with  ■  higk  aorthward  di|i.  to 
^Ht  at  a  narrow  ridge  tunning  Irani  the  Needles  eut- 
■"riifia    Owing  toa  V"''  '••'  ""  '""  'I-  '^"-  ——"I. 
ol  Citiibrooke.   C 
Lib  the  Teniariei  < 

,  the  Chalk  the  U ., 

London  Cby  form  a  narmw  paraUd  strip,  followed  by  a  sunilar  snip 
ol  Upper  Eocene,  Brscklttham  and  Bagshot  beds.  The  remaining 
northern  portion  ol  the  i^nd  it  occupied  by  fluvio-marine  Oligocen* 
■trata.  iiKljding  the  Eletdon.  Otbome.  Bembridgt  aiHl  Hamatead 
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coast,  and  may  also  be  studied  to  great  advantaie  In  White  Dffl  and 
Alum  Bays.  In  Alum  Bay  the  vertical  disposition  of  the  strata  is 
well  shown,  and  the  btKhly-coIoured  Bagdiot  sands  and  days  form  a 
conspicuous  feature.  From  the  excellent  coast  sections  many  fossils 
may  be  obtained.  South  of  the  Chalk  ridge  that  rock  has  been  oom- 
pletely  removed  by  denudation  so  as  to  expose  the  underlying  Upper 
Greensand.  which  has  slipped  in  many  places  over  the  underlying 
Gault  (locally called  "blue slipper  "), forming  picturesque  landslips. 
The  Lower  ureensand  formation  may  best  be  studied  in  the  cuff 
section  from  Atbcrfiekl  Point  to  Rocken  End.  and  in  the  chines  of 
Shanklin  and  Blackgang.  Beneath  the  Greensand  thfe  WeaUen  is 
exposed  in  the  section  from  Brook  to  Atherfield.  and  also,  to  a  much 
kss  extent,  in.  Sandown  Bay.  The  Wealden  strata  have  yielded 
abundant  fossil  remains  of  extinct  reptiles  {Jiuancdon),  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brook  and  Cowlcaxe  Chines;  and  at  Brooic 
Point  an  extensive  fossil  forest  exists  being  the  remains  of  a  great 
laft  of  timber  floated  down  and  deposited  in  eatuarine  mud  at  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river.  At  Brook  also  the  characteristic  Woddan 
moUusk,  Unto  valdensis,  occurs  abundantly. 

Temut  &c.— Newport  at  the  head  of  the  MedinA  estuary  is  ths 
chief  tO¥m;  Cowes  $X  the  mouth  the  chief  port.  Tlic  principal 
lecorts  of  viaitora  axe  Cowes  (theheadquartert  of  tbe  ttaytl  Yadit 
Squadron);  Ryde  on  the  ]iorth<«ast  coast;  Sandown,  Sbanklfn 
and  Ventnor  on  the  south-east;  FVesh water  Gate  on  the  south- 
west,  and  Yarmouth  on  the  Solent.  Otfaeis  are  Totland  Ba.y 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Solent,  GurAard  near  Cowes,  and  Seaview 
and  Bembridge  south  of  Ryde.  The  pxincxpal  lines  of  com- 
munication  with  the  mainland  are  between  Cowes  and  South- 
ampton, Ryde  and  Portsmoutli,  and  Yarmouth  and  Lynungton. 
Newport  is  the  chief  railway  centre,  lines  running  N.  to  Cowes, 
W.  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater,  S.  to  Ventnor,  with  a  bnnch 
to  Sandown,  and  £.  to  Ryde.  A  direct  Jine  cohnects  Ryde, 
Sandown,  Shanklin  and  Ventnor,  and  has  a  branch  to  St  Helen's 
and  Bembridge.  There  are  few  industries  in  the  island.  The 
land  b  chiefly  agricultural,  a  large  proportion  being  devoted  to 
sheep-grazing.  Fishing  is  carried  on  to,  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  south  coast— lobsters,  crabs  and  prawns  being  plentifuL 
Oyster  cultivation  has  been  attempted  in  the  Medina,  in  Brading 
Harbour  and  in  the  Newtown  river.  At  Cowes  shipbuik&ig  is 
carried  on,  and  timber  is  grown  for  tbe  British  navy  in  a  part 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Parkhuist,  between  the  Medhia  and  the 
Solent.  The  general  trade  of  the  Island  centres  at  Newport, 
but  in  the  coast  towns  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
consbts  in  providing  for  visitors.  Tlie  island  shares  In  the 
defences  Of  the  Solmt,  ^pithead  and  Portsmouth;  there  are 
batteries  at  Puckpool  near  Ryde,  and  on. the  eastern  foreland, 
and  along  the  west  coast  between  the  Needles  and  Yarmouth. 
Strong  assodations  connect  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  British 
loyal  family.  Osborne  tiouse,  neat  Cowes,  was  a  residence  and 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  presented  to 
the  nation  by  King  Edward  in  xgos  (see  Cowes).  Princess 
Beatrice  succeeded  her  husband  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  as 
honorary  governor  of  the  island  in  1896.  The  ishuid  is  divided 
into  two  liberties,  East  and  West  Medina,  excluding  the  boroughs 
of  Newport  and  Ryde;  and  it  forms  one  petty  and  special 
sessional  division  of  the  county..  The  urban  districts  are  Cowes, 
East  Cowes,  St  Helen's,  Sandown,  Shanklin  and  Ventnor.  Until 
1885  there  was  one  member  of  parliament  for  the  island  and  one 
for  the  borough  of  Newport;  now,  however,  there  Is  only  one 
member  for  the  whole  island.  Episcopally  the  island  has  for 
many  centuries  belonged  to  the  see  of  Windiester.  Pop.  (2891) 
78,672;  (1901)  82,4x8^1 

History. — Among  the  most  interesting  reEcs  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  following  its  conquest  by  Ves- 
pasian in  A.D.  43  are  the  villas  at  Brading  and  Carisbrooke,  the 
cemetery  at  Newport,  and  remains  of  foundations  at  Combly 
Farm,  Gurnet,  and  between  Brixton  and  Calboume.  Of  the 
aetllement  of  the  island  by  the  Jutes  no  authentic  details  are 
preserved,  but  in  661  it  was  annexed  by  Wulfhere  to  Wessex  and 
.subsequently  bestowed  on  his  vassal,  the  king  of  Sussex.  In 
9g8  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Danes,  who  levied  their  supplies 
from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex. 

From  the  14th  to  the  i6th  century  the  island  was  continuously 
under  fear  of  invasion  by  the  French,  who  in  1377  burnt  Yar- 
mouth and  Francheville  (the  latter  being  subsequently  rebuOt 


and  known  as  Newtown),  and  10  devastated  Newport  that  it  lay 
uninhabited  for  two  years.  In  1419,  on  a  French  force  landing 
in  the  island  and  demanding  tribute  in  the  name  of  King  Richard 
and  Queen  Isabella,  the  isluiders  replied  that  the  king  was  dead 
and  the  queen  sent  home  to  her  parents  without  any  such 
condition  of  tribute,  "  but  if  the  Frenchmen's  minde  were  to 
fight,  they  willed  them  to  come  up,  and  no  man  should  let  them 
for  the  space  of  five  hours,  to  refroh  themselves,  but  when  that 
time  was  expired  they  should  have  batuyle  given  to  them  "; 
a  proposition  prudently  declined  by  the  Frenchmen,  who  returned 
to  their  ships  and  sailed  home  agahL  A  more  formidable  raid 
was  attempted  in  1545  when  a  French  fleet  of  250  large  ships, 
25  galleys,  and  50  smaller  vessels  drew  up  off  Brading  Harbour, 
and  in  spite  ol  the  brave  defence  of  the  islanders  wrought  much 
serious  destruction.  Wolverton  near  fira£ng  having  Iain  a 
ruined  site  ever  since.  As  a  result  d  this,  the  last  French  inva^ 
sion,  an  organised  system  of  defence  was  planned  for  the  isUnd, 
and  forts  were  constructed  at  Cowes,  Sandown,  Freshwater 
and  Yarmouth.  During  the  Civil  War  of  the  X7th  century  the 
island  was  almost  unanimouain  support  o^  the  parliament,  and 
Carisbrooke  Castle  was  the  prison  of  Charies  I.  from  X647  to  1648, 
and  m  1650  of  his  two  children,  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  former  dying  there  from  the  effects  of 
a  chin  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  captivity.       

The  lordship  of  the  island  was  granted  by  WHUam  the  Con- 
querpr  to  William  Fitz-Osbcm,  but  escheated  to  the  crown  by 
the  treason  of  Roger,  son  of  William,  and  was  batowed  by 
JEIenry  I.  on  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  whose  descendant  Isabella  de 
Fortibus  sold  it  to  Edward  L  ih  1293  for  6000  marks.  Hence- 
forth the  Island  was  governed  by  wardens  appointed  by  the 
crown,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  styled  captains,  a 
title  revived  in  1889  in  the  person  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
The  ancient  place  of  assembly  for  the  freemen  of  the  island  waa 
at  Shide  Bridge  near  Newport,  and  at  Newport  also  was  held 
the  Knighten  Court,  in  which  cases  of  small  debt  and  trespasses 
were  judged  by  those  who  heU  a  knight's  fee  or  part  <tf  a  kilt's 
fee  of  Carisbrooke  Castlew  The  feudal  tenants  held  their  lands 
for  the  service  of  escorting  their  lords  into  and  out  of  the  island, 
and  of  serving  forty  days  at  their  own  cost  in  defence  of  Caris- 
brooke Castle.  In  the  Domesday  (Survey  twenty-nine  mills  are 
mentioned,  and  salt-works  at  Boarhunt,  Bowcombe,  Watching- 
well  and  Whitfield.  Tlie  island  quarries  have  been  worked  from 
remote  times,  that  of  <^rr  supplying  material  for  Winchester 
cathedral  Alum  was  collected  at  Parkhurst  Forest  in  iS79^ 
Alum  and  sand  for  glaw-mafcfng  were  formerly  obtained  at  Alum 
Bay.  In  1295  the  united  boroughs  of  Yarmouth  and  Newport 
made  an  Isolated  return  of  two  membcn  to  parliament.  From 
X584  the  boroughs  of  Lymington,  Newport,  Newtown  and 
Yarmouth  retuinied  two  members  each,  until  under  the  act  of 
1832  the  two  last  were  disfranchised.  By  the  act  of  x868 
Lymington  and  Newport  lost  one  member  each,  and  by  the  act 
of  X885  were  disfranchised. 

AntiquUies. — Early  antiquities  include  British  pit  villages 
near  Rowborou^,  Celtic  tumuli  on  several  of  the  chalk  dowi»s, 
and  the  so-called  Long  Stone  at  Mottiston,  a  lofty  sandstone  • 
moDolitb.  The  Roman  villa  near  Brading  contains  some  beauti- 
ful and  well-preserved  cxunples  of  tessdated  pavementa. 
Carisbrooke  Castle  is  a  beautiful  ruin  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
andent  British  stronghold.  There  are  sli^t  remains  of  Qaxn 
Abbey  near  Ryde,  founded  for  Benedictines  (afterwards  Cis- 
tercians) by  Baldwin  de  Redvers  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century.  The  most  noteworthy  andebt  churches  are  those  of 
Bonchurch  (Norman),  Brading  (transitional  Norman  and  Early 
English),  Shalfleet  (Norman  and  Decorated),  and  Carisbrooke, 
of  various  styles. 


tfWigJa  (Southamptdo.  179I); 
Hislory  of  Hdmpslrire,  nttttidini  tke  fsU  of  Wi^  (3  vola.,  Londom 
I86i-i8i9):  Percy  Stone,  ArOntoaunt  History  oftkolsUof  Wight 
(London.  1891). 

*WfOT0Wlf ,  a  royal  bvx^  and  the  county  town  of  Wigtown* 

shire,  ScotUind.   Pop.  (X90x)  1329.  It  is  situated  on  the  western 
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shore  gl  Wigtown  Bay— whence  the  name,  from  the  Scandinavian 
tikf  "  bay  " — 7  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Newton  Stewart  by  railway. 
It  is  built  on  a^  eminence  around  a  spacious  central  area  laid  out 
in  walks.  The  town  hall  stands  at  a  comer  of  this  square,  and 
at  the  opposite  side  are  two  crosses,  one  of  X738  and  the  other 
commemorating  Waterloo.  Some  fishing  is  carried  on.  In  the 
old  churchyard  were  buried  Margaret  MacLachlan,  a  widow  aged 
63,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  a  girl  of  18,  two  covenanting  martyrs 
who  were  tied  to  stakes  in  the  sands  of  Wigtown  Bay  and  drowned 
by  the  rising  waters  (1685),  to  whose  memory,  as  well  as  that  of 
three  men  who  were  hanged  at  the  same  time  without  trial,  an 
obelisk  surmounted  by  an  urn  was  erected  in  1858  on  the  top  of 
Windy  Hill,  outside  the  town.  Wigtown  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  in  1469. 

WIQTOWMSHIRB  (sometimes  called  West  Gaixoway),  a 
south-western  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Ayrshire,  £. 
by  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Wigtown  Bay,  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea 
and  W.  and  N.  by  the  North  Channel  Including  the  small 
Island  of  St  Helena,  at  the  head  of  Luce  Bay,  it  covers  an  area 
of  311,609  acres,  or  487  sq.  m.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the 
estuary  of  the  Cree  exjpands  into  Wigtown  Bay,  between  which 
and  Luce  Bay,  farther  west,  extends  the  promontory  of  the 
Machers.  terminating  in  Burrow  Head.  By  the  indentation  of 
Luce  Bay  on  the  south  and  Loch  Ryan  on  the  north  the  hammer- 
headed  peninsula  of  the  Rinns  is  formed,  of  which  the  MuD'of 
Galloway,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Scotland,  is  the  southern, 
and  MiUeur  Point  the  northern  extremity.  The  more  or  leas 
rugged  coast  has  many  small  inlets,  few  of  which,  owing  to 
hidden  rocks,  afford  secure  landing-places.  Excepting  Loch 
Ryan,  a  fine  natural  harbour  of  whidh  Stranraer  Is  the  port,  the 
harbours  are  not  available  for  vessels  of  heavy  burden,  on 
account  either  of  the  great  distance  to  which  the  sea  retires,  or 
of  their  exposure  to  frequent  fierce  gales.  Much  of  the  county 
has  a  wild,  bleak  appearance,  the  higher  land  bdng  covered  with 
heath  and  whins,  while  in  the  lower  districts  there  are  long 
stretdies  of  bog  and  moss,  and  in  the  north  centre,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Newton  Stewart,  is  a  tract  known  as  the  Moors.  Only 
towards  the  Ayrshire  border  do  the  hiUs  reach  a  considerable 
altitude,  Benbrake  and  Craigairie  Fell  being  each  xooo  ft.  in 
height.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cree,  forming  the  botmdary 
with  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  flowing  past.  Newton  Stewart 
and  Carty  into  Wigtown  Bay;  the  BUdenoch,  issuing  from 
Loch  Maberry  and  falling  into  Wigtown  Bay  at  Wigtown  after 
a  course  of  ai  m.,  its  principal  affiuents,  all  on  the  right,  being 
Black  Bum,  the  Tarff  and  the  Malzie;  and  the  Luce,  formed 
by  the  Junction  at  New  Luce  of  Main  Water  and  Cross  Water  of 
Luce,  and  emptymg  itself  into  Luce  Bay.  Most  of  the  numerous 
lochs  are  small,  several  being  situated  in  private  parks,  as  at 
the  earl  of  Stair^  estate  of  Castle  Kennedy.  Among  the  larger 
lakes  are  Loch  Maberry  and  Loch  Domal,  both  partly  in  Ayrshire, 
and  Loch  Ochiltree  in  the  north  of  the  shire,  Loch  CohneU  in  the 
west.  Loch  Ronald  in  the  centre  and  the  group  of  Castle  Loch 
and  four  others  in  the  parish  of  Modirum,  towards  the  south, 
and  Loch  Dowalton,  at  the  junction  of  Kirldnner,  Sorbie  and 
Gtasserton  parishes. 

Ceolciy. — A  line  drawn  In  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  coast 
about  s  m.  bekyw  Portpatrick,  paamng  slightly  north  of  the  head  of 
Luce  &y  by  Newton  Scewavt  to  theCaimtmoreof  Fleet«  divides  the 
county  so  that  practically  aU  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  are  of 
Ordovician  age,  while  thos^  on  the  south  are  Silurian.  Thb  line 
coincides  with  the  general  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  beds  through- 
out the  county.  Most  of  the  Ordovidan  rocks  are  black  shales,  in 
wluch  gnpcolltes  may  be  found,  along  with  peywackes  and  grits } 
they  include  the  Glenkill  and  HartfeU  groups  of  the  Moffat  district. 
These  rocks  may  be  seen  exposed  on  the  coast  south  of  Portpatrick 
and  in  the  vailley  of  the  Cree.  The  slate  miarries  of  Cairn  Ryan  are  of 
Llandeilo  age.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Silurian  region  is  occupied  by 
dark  grits,  greywackes  and  shales  of  Llandovery  age,  though  here  and 
there  a  sraail  exposure  eC  the  undctlyiiv  black  Moffat  shales  appears 
on  the  denuded  crest  of  one  of  ttar  maumerable  foldt  into  which  all 
then  rocks  have  bc^n  thrown.  A  series  of  shaks,  flags  and  grey* 
vackes  of  Wenlock  age  is  found  on  the  shore  between  Burrow  Head 
and  Whithorn.  On  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ryan  is  a  narrow  belt  of 
Permian  breccia  and  thin  sandstones  about  9  m.  long  and  i  m.wide* 
this  rests  unconformably  upon  a  similar  belt  of  Carboniferous  sand- 
stones, about  8  m.  long  and  i  m.  iq  width,  which  llfis  on  tl^  west 


side  of  the  Permian.  A  small  patdi  of  granite  stands  out  on  tiie  coast 
at  Laggantulloch  Head,  north  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  There  are 
also  a^ew  patches  and  dikes  of  dbrite  and  quarta-felsite.  Glacial 
moraines  and  drumlins  are  found  over  much  of  the  older  formations, 
and  are  well  seen  between  Glenfuce  and  Newton  Stewart  and  south 
of  Wigtown.  The  boulder-clay  is  used  for  brick-making  near 
Stranraer.  On  the  coasts  of  Luce  Bay  and  Loch  Ryan  raised 
beaches  are  found  at  levels  of  25  ftl  and  50  ft  above  the  sea,  and 
tracts  of  blown  sand  lie  above  the  shore.  There  are  several  peat* 
covered  areas  in  the  county. 
ClimaU  and  Agriculture,— The  mean  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 

?6*3  in.,  varying  Trom  49*19  in.  at  Kirkcowan,  a  few  miles  west  of 
fewton  Stewart,'to  36'8i  in.  at  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  The  average 
temperature  for  the  year  is  ^8-3*  F.,  for  January  40*'^F.  and  for  July 
58*5*  F.  In  spite  of  its  humidity  the  climate  is  not  unfavourable  for 
the  ripening  of  crops,  and  frosts  as  a  rule  are  not  of  long  duration. 
Mudi  of  the  shire  consists  of  stony  moors,  rendering  tne  work  of 
reclamation  difficult  and  in  some  parts  impossible.  The  gra^Tlly  soil 
along  the  coasts  requires  heavy  manuring  to  make  it  fruitful,  and  in 
the  higher  arable  quarters  a  rocky  soil  prevails,  better  adapted  for 

EM  and  green  crops  than  for  grain.  A  large  extent  of  the  surface  is 
ck  top  recwmea  from  the  moors,  and  in  some  districts  loam  and 
day  are  found.  By  dint  of  energv,  however,  and  constant  resort  to 
•oeatific  agriculture,  the  farmecshave jplaced  half  of  the  shire  under 
cultivation,  and  the  standard  of  farming  is  as  high  as  that  of  any 
county  in  Scotland.  Oats  is  the  leading  crop,  barley  and  wheat  occupy- 
ing only  a  small  area.  Turnips  and  swedes  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
the  grwtt  crops,  potatoes  coming  next.  Large  tracts  are  under  clover 
and  rotation  grasses  and  in  permanent  pasture^  in  coiuequence  of  the 
increasing  attention  paid  to  dairy-farming,  which  is  carried  on  in 
combination  and  on  scientific  principles.  Several  creameries  have 
been  established  in  the  dairy  country,  cheese  being  a  leading  product. 
Though  the  sixe  of  the  herds  is  surpassed  in  several  other  Scottish 
oountles,  the  number  of  milch  cattle  is  only  exceeded  in  three  (Ayr. 
Aberdeen  and  Lanark).  Ayrshire  is  the  favourite  hroed  for  dairy 
purposes,  and  black  polled  Galloways  are  found  in  the  eastern 
districts.  A  cross  of  the  two  breeds  is  alsd  maintained.  The  sheep 
are  pcindpally  black-faced  on  the  bill  farms,  and  in  other  parts 
Leicester  and  other' long-woolled  breeds,  llie  -flocks  are  usually 
heavy,  and  great  numbers  of  pigs  are  kept.  The  shire  has  acquired 
some  reputation  for  its  horses,  cntefly  Clydesdale.  The  holdings  are 
fairly  large,  the  average  being  considerably  over  100  acres,  one- 
third  of  them  running  from  looacres  to  300.  Most  of  the  park  land  ia 
finely  wooded,  and  there  ate  a  few  nurseries,  market  gardens  and 
orchards. 

Other  Industries, — There  are  small  manufactures  in  several  of  the 
towns,  as  woollens  at  Kirkcowan;  tweeds,  leather  and  agricultural 
Implements  at  Newton  Stewart;  dairy  appliances,  beer,  flour  and 
bncks  at  Stranraer ;  and  whisky  at  Bladenoch.  Sandstone  and  slates 
are  quarried,  and  peat  is  cut  in  various  places.  Fisheries,  on  a  minor 
scale,  are  conducted  chiefly  from  Stranraer,  certain  villages  on  Loch 
Ryan  and  Luce  Bay,  and  Wigtown^  and  the  Cree,  Bladenoch  and 
Luce  yield  salrtion.  ShipfMng  is  mainly  carried  on  from  Stranraer, 
but  also  from  Port  William,  iWtpatrick,  Wigtown  and  Garliestown. 

The  Glasgow  &  South-Westcm  railway  runs  to  Siranraer  via 
Gtrvan,  and  the  Portpatrick  and  Wigtownshire  Joint  railway  from 
Newton  Stewart  to  Portpatrick  via  Stranraer,  with  a  branch  Une  at 
Newton  Stewart  to  Wigtown  and  Whttlhom.  There  are  ooach 
services  from  Stranraer  to  Ballantrae  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  and  to 
Drumore,  4  ro.  N.  of  the  Mull,  and  rc^lar  communication  by  mail 
steamer  between  Stranraer  and  L^me  in  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland. 

PopukUion  and  Adminislrathn,— In  1891  the  population 
amounted'  to  36^062;  in  1901  to  32,685  or  67  persons  to  the 
sq.  m.,  the  decrease  for  the  decade  being  the  third  highest  ill 
Scotland.  In  190X  there  were  88  persons  speaking  Gaelic  and 
English.  The  principal  towns  are  Stranraer  (pop.  6036); 
Newton  Stewart  (2598),  which,  however,  standing  on  both  bsmks 
of  the  Cree,  extends  into  Kirkcudbrightshire;  Wigtown  (1329)) 
and  Whithorn  (xx88).  Formerly  Wigtown,  Stranraer  and 
\Vhithom  formed  with  N6w  Galloway,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
a  group  of  burghs  returning  one  member,  but  in  1885  the  first 
three  were  merged  in  the  county,  which  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  Wigtown,  the  county  town,  Stranraer  and  Whit- 
horn are  nyzi  burghs.  The  shire  forms  part  of  the  sheriffdom  of 
Dumfries  and  Galloway,  and  a  sheriff-substitute  sils  at  Wigtown 
and  Stranraer.  The  administrative  county  is  divided  into  the 
Lower  district,  comprising  the  shire  east  of  the  parishes  of  New 
Luce  and  Old  Luce,  and  the  Upper  district,  comprising  the 
shire  west  of  and  including  these  parishes.  The  county  is  under 
school-board  Jurisdiction,  and  there  are  high  schools  in  Newton 
Stewart  and  Stranraer.  The  board-schools  in  Whithorn  and 
Wigtown  have  secondary  departments,  and  several  of  the  schools 
in  the  shire  cam  grants  for  higher  education.    The  countj 
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eoundl  expends  the  "  residue  "  gnnt  in  providing  bursaries 
for  sdence  pupils,  and  in  subsidizing  agricultural  classes  at 
Kilmarnock  and  Edinburgh  University,  and  the  cookery  classes 
and  sdence  department  o(  the  high  schools. 

History  and  Antiquities, — Galloway,  or  the  country  west  of  the 
Nith,  belonged  to  a  people  whom  Ptolemy  called  Novantae  and 
Agricola  subdued  in  a.d.  79.  They  were  Atecolt  Picts,  and  are 
conjectured  to'  have  replaced  a  small,  dark-haired  aboriginal 
race,  akin  probably  to  the  Basques  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
They  held  this  south-western  corner  of  Scotland  fqr  centuries, 
protecting  themselves  from  the  northern  and  southern  Picts  by  a 
rampart^called  the  Deil's  Dyke,  which  has  been  traced  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Beoch  on  the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Ryan 
to  a  spot  on  the  Nith  near  the  present  Thomhill,  a  distance  of 
so  m.  Evidences  o(  the  Pictish  occupation  are  prevalent  in  the 
form  of  hill  forts,  cairns,  standing  stones,  hut  circles  and  orannogs 
or  lake  dwellings  (several  of  which  were  exposed  when  Dowalton 
Loch  near  Sorbie  and  Barhapple  Loch  near  Glenluce  were 
drained),  besides  canoes  and  flint,  stone  and  bronze  implements. 
The  Romans  possessed  a  small  camp  at  Rispain  near  Whithorn 
and  a  station  at  Rerigonium,  which  has  been  identified  with 
Innermessan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Ryan;  but  so  few 
xepiains  exist  that  it  has  been  concluded  they  effected  no  per- 
manent settlement  in  West  Galloway.  Ninian,  the  first  Christian 
missionary  to  Scotland,  landed  at  Isle  of  Whithorn  in  396  to 
convert  the  natives.  His  efforts  were  temporarily  successful, 
but  soon  after  his  death  (432)  the  people  relapsed  into  paganism, 
excepting  a  faithful  remnant  who  continued  to  carry  on  Christian 
work.  A  monastery  was  built  at  Whithorn,  and,  though  the 
bishopric  founded  in  the  8th  century  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed,  it  was  established  again  in  the  12th,  when  the  prioiy 
erected  by  Fergus,  "  king  "  of  Galloway,  became  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  see  of  Galloway  and  so  remained  till  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  6th  century  the  people  accepted  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Northumbrian  kings  who  allowed  them  in  return  autonomy 
under  their  own  Pictish  chiefs.  On  the  decay  of  the  Saxon 
power  more  than  two  hundred  year^  later  this  overlordship  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Atecotts  formed  an  alliance  with  the  North- 
men then  ravaging  the  Scottish  coasts.  Because  of  this  rdation- 
ship  the  other  Picts  styled  the  Atecotts,  by  way  of  reproach, 
Gallgaidhel,  or  stranger  Gaels,  whence  is  derived  GfJloway.  the 
name  of  their  territory.  With  the  aid  of  the  Norsemen  ana  the 
men  of  Galloway  Kenneth  Macalpine  defeated  the  northern 
Picts  at  Forteviot  and  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone 
in  844.  Henceforward  the  general  history  of  Wigtownshire  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  A  few 
particular  pointSj  however,  must  be  noted..  Maloolm  MacHeth, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Somcrled,  lord  of  the  Isle%  headed 
about  X 150  a  Celtic  revolt  against  the  intrusion  of  Anglo-Norman 
lords,  but  was  routedi  at  Causewayend  near  the  estuary  of  the 
Cree.  In  11 90  Roland,  lord  of  Galloway,  built  for  Cistercians 
from  Melrose  the  fine  abbey  of  Glenluce,  of  which  the  only 
remains  are  the  foundations  of  the  nave,  the  gable  of  the  south 
transept,  the  cloisters,  quadrangle  and  the  vaulted  chapter-house. 
In  the  disordered  state  of  the  realm  during  David  II. 's  reign  east 
Galloway  had  been  surrendered  to  Edward  III.  (i333)>  but 
Wigtownshire,  which  had  been  constituted  a  shire  in  the  previous 
century  and  afterwards  called  the  Shire  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  remained  Scottish  territory.  In 
1342  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  earl  of  Wigtown,  was  appointed 
sheriff  with  power  to  hold  the  county  separate  from  the  other  half 
of  Galloway,  but  falling  into  straitened  circumstances  he  sold 
his  earldom  and  estates  in  1372  to  Archibald  the  Grim,  3rd  earl 
of  Douglas,  thus  once  more  placing  all  Galloway  under  one  lord. 
Under  Douglas's  lordship  the  laws  of  Galloway,  which  had 
obtained  from  Pictish  times  and  included,  among  other  features, 
trial  by  battle  (unless  aji  accused  person  chose  ecpressly  to  forgo 
the  native  custom  and  ask  for  a  Jury),  were  modified,  and  in  1436 
abolished,  the  province  then  coming  under  the  general  law.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  Douglases  (1455)  the  Kennedy  .family,  long 
established  in  the  Ajrrshire  district  of  Carrick,  obtained  a 
preponderating  influence  in  Wigtownshire,  and  in  1509  David 


Kennedy  was  created  earl  of  Cassillis.    Gilbert,  the  4th  earl,  so 

powerful  that  he  was  called  the  "  king  of  Carrick,"  held  the  shirt 

for  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  when  she  broke  with  the  Lords  of  the 

Congregation,  but  could  do  Uitle  foi  her  cause.    He  profited  by 

the  Reformation  himself,  however,  to  acqiuire  by  fraud  and 

murder  the  estate  of  Gleitluce  Abb^  (about  isT^)*    In  1603 

James  VI.  instituted  a  bishop  in  the  see  of  Galloway — which 

had  not  been  filled  lor  twenty  years — and  otherwise  strove  to 

impose  episcopacy  ii^n  the  people,  but  the  inhabitants  stood 

firm  for  the  Covenant.    The  acts  agaiiist  Nonoonformity  were 

stringently  enforced  and  almost  every  incumbent  in  Galloway 

was  deprived  of  his  living.    Field-preaching  was  a.  capital  crim« 

and  attendance  at  oonventides  treason.     A  neiga  Of  terror 

supervened,  and  numbers  of  persons  emigrate^  to  Ulster  in  order 

to  escape  persecution.    John  Graham  of  Clav^rhouse,  Viscount 

Dundee^  having  replaced  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  who  had  refused 

the  Test,  as  sherifl  (1682)^  goaded  the  people  into  rebellion,  the 

drowning  of  Margaret  Maclachlan  and  Margaret  Wilson  within 

flood-mark  in  Wigtown  Bay  (1685)  being  an  instance  of  his 

ruthless  methods.   With  the  Revolution  of  1688  Presbyterianism 

was  restored,  and  John  Gordon,  recently  consecrated  bishop 

of  Galloway,  retired  to  France.    The  Jacobite  risings,  of  1715 

and  1745  exdted  only  languid  interest,  bvt  in  1747  heritable 

jurisdictions  were  abpUshcd  and  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  ceased  to  \m 

hereditary  sheriff,  though  be  was  the  only  offidaL  able  to  prove 

continuous  tenure  of  the  post  since  it  was  granted  to  bis  family 

in  1 45 1.    The  first  sheriff  appointed  imder  the  new  system  w^ 

Alexander  Boswell,  Lord  Auchinleck,  father  of  James  Boswell, 

the  biographer  of  Dr  Johnson.  In  1760  an.engagHnent  took  place 

in  Luce  Bay,  when  the  young  French  seaman,  Francois  Thurot, 

with  three  warships,  attempting  a  diversion  in  Jacobite  interests, 

was  defeated  and  killed  with  the  loss  of  three  himdred  men  and 

his  vessels. 

Among  andent  castles  in  Wigtownshire  may  be  ^nentioned  the 

diff  towers,  possibly  of  Norse  origin,  of  Cari^idown  and  Castle 

Feather  near  Burrow  Head;  the  ruins  of  Baldoon,  south  of 

Wigtown,  associated  with  events  which  suggested  to  Sir  Walter 

Scott  the  romance  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor',  Corsewall  near 

the  northern  extremity  of  the  Rinns;  the  Norse  stronghold  of 

Cruggleton,  south  of  Garliestown,  which  belonged  in  the  13th 

century  to  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester,  who  had  married  a 

daughter  of  Alan, "  kmg  "  of  Galloway,  and  to  Alexander  C^myn, 

and  earl  of  Buchan  (d.  1289),  his  son-in-law;  Dunskey,  south  ol 

Portpatrick,  built  m  the  i6th  century,  occupying  the  site  of  an 

older  fortress;  the  fragments  of  Long  Castle  at  Dowalton  Loch, 

the  ancient  seat  of  the  MacDonells;  Myrton,  the  seat  of  the 

MacCuUocbs,  in  Mochrum  parish;  and  the  ruined  tower  of 

Sorbie,  the  ancient  keep  of  the  nanna>'S. 
Sec  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  History  of  Dumfries  and  GoUowiy 

iEdinbunth.   1896);  Siir  Andrew  Agnew,  The  Ajmews  of  Lochnam 
Edinburgh,   1893);   The  Galloway  Herd-Book  (Dumfnes*    1880); 
'roceedingK  of  ike  Soc.  4f  Ant,  of  Scotland,  passim;  Gordon  Fraaert 
WigUnm  and  Whithorn  (Wigtown,  1S77). 

WIGWAM,  a  term  loosely  adopted  as  a  general  name  for  the 
houses  x>f  North  American  Indians.  It  is,  however,  strictly 
applied  to  a  particular  dome-shaped  or  conical  hut  made  of  poles 
laahed  together  at  the  tops  and  covered  wilh  bark.  The  skin 
tents  of  many  of  the  Plains  Indians  are  called  tipis.  The  word 
"  wig^vam  "  represents  the  Europeanized  or  An^cized  form  of 
the  Algonkian  wiktnt-om-uif  f.e.  "  in  his  (their)  bouse." 

WIHTRBD,  king  of  Kent  (d^  735),  son  of  Ecgbertit,  nephew  o( 
Hlothhcre  arid  brother  of  Eadric,  came  to  the  Kentish  throne  in 
690  after  the  period  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
latter  king.  Bede  states  that  Wihtred  and  Swefheard  were 
both  kings  in  Kent  in  693,  and  this  statement  would  appear  to 
imply  a  period  of  East  Saxon  influence '(see  Kent),  while  there 
is  also  evidence  of  an  attack  by  Wessex.  Wihtred,  however, 
seems  to  have  become  sole  king  in  694.  At  his  death,  which  did 
not  take  place  until  725,  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  sons  Aethel- 
berht,  Eadberht  and  AJric.  After  the  annal  694  in  the  Chronicle 
there  is  inserted  a  grant  of  privileges  to  the  church,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  issued  by  Wihtred  at  a  place  called  Baccan- 
celde.    This  grant,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  genuine  and 
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has  merely  an  illustrative  value,  but  there  is  still  extant  a 
code  of  laws  issued  by  him  in  a  coimcil  held  at  a  place  called 
Berghamstyde  (Barham?)  during  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
(probably  695). 

See  Bede,  nisi.  Eeet.,  ed.  C.  Plummer  (Oxford,  1896);  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  Earle  and  Pfummer  (Oxford,  1899). 

'  WILBERFORCB.  ROBERT  ISAAO  (1803-1857),  English 
etergyman  and  writer,  second  son  of  WiUiam  Wilberforce,  was 
born  on  the  Z9th  of  December  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  taking  a  double  first  in  1823.  In  1826  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Oriel  and  was  ordained,  among  his  friends  and 
colleagues  being  Newman,  Pusey  and  Reble.  For  a  few  years 
he  was  one  of  the  tutors  at  Orid,  but  the  provost,  Edward 
Hawkins,  disliked  his  religious  views,  and  in  X831  he  resigned 
and  left  Oxford.  In  1832  he  obtained  the  li^g  of  East  Farleigh, 
Rent,  which  in  1840  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Burton  Agnes, 
near  Hull.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding.  About  this  time  MHIberforce  became  very  intimate  with 
Manning,  and  many  letters  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
questions  pasaied  between  them.  In  1851  Manning  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  three  years  later  Wilberforce  took  the  same 
step.  He  was  preparing  for  his  ordination  when  he  died  at 
Albano  on  the  3rd  of  February  1857.  He  left  two  sons,  the 
younger  of  whom,  Edward  Wilberforce  (b.  1834),  became  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  Edward's 
son,  Lionel  Robert  Wilberforce  (b.  1861),  was  in  igoo  appointed 
professor  of  physics  in  the  university  of  Liverpool.* 

R.  1.  Wilberforce  assitted  his  brother  Samuel  to  write  the  Life  and 
to  edit  the  Correspondence  of  his  father.  His  other  wrirings  include : 
Church  CourU  and  Church  Discipline  (1843):  Doctrine  0/  <*«  t^^y 
Eucharist  (i8«3) ;  Doctrine  of  the  Jncamaiion  in  ROdtion  to  Manhind 
and  the  Church  (1848  and  later  editions) ;  The  Five  Empires,  a  Shetch 
of  Ancient  History  \t8^)-.  A  SheUh  of  the  History  of  Eraslianism 
(1851);  An  Enqutry  into  the  I^rinciples  of  Church  Authority  (1854): 
and  a  romance,  Rutilius  and  Lucius  (1842). 

WIIAERFORCB,  SAMUBL  (i8os>x873),"' English  bishop, 
third  son  of  William  Wilberforce,  was  bom  at  Clapham  Common, 
London,  on  the  7th  of  September  1805.  In  1823  he  entered 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  In  the  "United  Debating  Society," 
which  afterwards  developed  hito  the  "  Union,"  he  distinguished 
himsdf  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  liberalism.  The  set  of  friends 
with  whom  he  chiefly  associated  at  Oxford  were  sometimes 
named,  on  account  of  their  exceptionally  decorous  conduct, 
the  "  Bethel  Union  ";  but  he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  amuse- 
ments, and  specially  delighted  in  hurdle  jumping  and  hunting. 
He  graduj^ted  in  1826,  taking  a  first  class  in  mathematics  and  a 
second  in  classics.  After  his  marriage  on  the  nth  of  June  1828 
to  Emily  Sargent,  he  was  In  December  ordained  and  appointed 
corate-in-charge  at  Checkenden  near  Henley-on-Thames.  In 
X830  he  was  presented  by  Bishop  Sumner  of  Winchester  to  the 
rectory  of  Brightstone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  this  compara- 
tively retired  sphere  he  soon  found  scope  for  that  manifold 
acti^ty  which  so  prominently  characterised  his  subsequent 
career.  In  1831  he  publbhed  a  tract  on  tithes,  "  to  correct  the 
prejudices  of  the  lower  order  of  farmers,"  and  in  the  following 
year  a  collection  of  hjrmns  for  use  in  his  parish,  which  had  a 
large  general  circulation;  a  small  volume  of  stories  entitled 
the  Note  Booh  of  a  Country  Clergyman;  and  a  sermon,  The 
Apostolical  Ministry.  At  the  close  of  1837  he  published  the 
Letters  and  Journals  of  Henry  Martyn.  Although  a  High 
Churchman  Wilberforce  held  aloof  from  the  Oxford  movement, 
and  in  1838  his  divergence  from  the  "  Tract "  writers  became  so 
marked  that  J.  H.  Newman  declined  further  contributions  from 
him  to  the  British  Critic,  not  deeming  it  advisable  that  they 
should  longer  "  co-operate  very  closely."  In  1838  Wilberforce 
published,  with  his  dder  brother  Robert,  the  Life  of  his  father, 
and  two  years  later  his  father's  Correspondence.  In  1839  he  also 
published  Eucharistica  (from  the  old  English  divines),  to  which 
he  wrote  an  introduction,  Agatkos  and  other  Sunday  Stories,  and 
a  volume  of  University  Sermons,  and  in  the  following  year  Rochy 
Island  and  other  Parables.  In  November  1839  he  was  installed 
archdeacon  of  Surrey,  id  August  1840  was  collated  canon  of 
Winchester  and  in  October  he  accepted  the  rectory  of  Alverstoke. 


In  1 841  be  was  chosen  Bampton  lecturer,  and  shortly  afterwards 
made  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert,  an  appointment  he  owed  to 
the  impression  produced  by  a  speech  at  an  anli-slavery  meeting 
some  months  previously.  In  October  1843  l^e  was  appointed 
by  the  archbishop  of  York  to  be  sub-almoncr  to  the  queen.  In 
1844  appeared  his  History  of  the  American  Church.  In  March 
of  the  following  year  he  accepted  the  deanery  of  Westminster, 
and  in  October  the  bishopric  of  Oxford. 

The  bishop  in  1847  became  involved  in  the  Hampden  con- 
troversy, and  signed  the  remonstrance  of  the  thirteen  bishops 
to  Lord  John  Russell  against  Hampden's  appointment  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  satis- 
factory assurances  from  Haminlcn;  but,  though  unsuccessful 
in  this,  he  withdrew  from  the  suit  against  him.  The  publication 
of  a  papal  bull  in  1850  establishing  a  Roman  hierarchy  in  England 
brought  the  High  Church  party,  of  whom  Wilberforce  was  the 
most  prominent  member,  into  temporary  disrepute.  The  seces- 
sion to  the  Church  of  Rome  of  his  brother-in-law.  Archdeacon 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Manning,  and  then  of  his  brothers,  as  well 
as  hb  only  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  Mr  and  Mrs  J.  H.  Pye, 
brought  Um  under  further  suspicion,  and  his  revival  of  the 
powers  of  convocation  lessened  his  influence  at  court;  but  his 
unfailing  tact  and  wide  sympathies,  his  marvellous  energy  in 
church  organization,  the  magnetism  of  his  personality,  and  his 
eloquence  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  gradually  won 
for  him  recognition  as  without  a  rival  on  the  episcopal  bench. 
His  diary  reveals  a  tender  and  devout  private  life  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  only  considered  the  versatile 
facility  and  persuasive  expediency  that  marked  the  successful 
public  career  of  the  bishop,  and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Soapy  Sam."  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  dbcussion  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  He  has 
been  styled  the  "  bishop  of  society  ";  but  society  occupied  only 
a  fraction  of  his  time.  The  great  bent  of  his  energies  was  cease- 
lessly directed  to  the  better  organization  of  his  diocese  and  10 
the  furtherance  of  schemes  for  increasing  the  influence' and 
efTiciency  of  the  church.  In  1854  he  opened  a  theological  college 
at  Cuddesdon,  which  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  some  con- 
troversy on  account  of  its  alleged  Romanist  tendencies.  His 
attitude  towards  Essays  and  Reviews  in  1861,  against  which  he 
wrote  an  article  In  the  Quarterly,  won  him  the  special  gratitude 
of  the  Low  Church  party,  and  latteriy  he  enjoyed  the  full  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  all  except  the  extreme  men  of  either  side 
and  party.  On  the  publication  of  J.  W.  Colenso's  Commentary 
on  the  Romans  in  186  x,  Wilberforce  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
author  to  hold  a  private  conference  with  him;  but  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  Criiicaliy 
Examined  he  drew  up  the  address  of  the  bishops  which  called 
on  Colenso  to  resign  his  bishopric.  In  X867  he  framed  the  first 
Report  of  the  Ritualistic  Commission,  in  which  coercive  measures 
against  ritualism  were  discountenanced  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"restrain"  instead  of  "abolish"  or  "prohibit."  He  also 
endeavoured  to  take  the  sting  out  of  some  resolutbns  of  the 
second  Ritualistic  Commission  in  1868,  and  was  one  of  the  four 
who  signed  the  Report  with  qualifications.  Though  strongly 
opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  yet,  when 
the  constituencies  decided  for  it,  he  advised  that  no  opposition 
should  be  made  to  it  by  the  House  of  Lords.  After  twenty-four 
years'  labour  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  he  was  translated  by 
Gladstone  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  He  was  killed  on  the 
X9th  of  July  X873,  by  the  shock  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  near 
Dorking,  Surrey. 

Wilberforce  left  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Reginald  Carton 
Wnberforce,  being  the  author  of  i4ii  Unrecorded  Chapter  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  (1894).  His  two  younger  sons  both  attained  dis- 
tinction in  the  English  church.  Ernest  Roland  Wilberforce  (1840- 
X908)  was  bishop  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  from  X882  to  1895,  and 
bishop  of  Chichester  from  1895  till  his  death.  Albert  Basil  Orme 
Wilberforce  (b.  1S4X)  was  appointed  canon  residentiary  of  West- 
minster in  1894,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1896  and 
archdeacon  of  Westminster  iit  xooo;  he  has  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons. 
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UcflUSi.  Oneol 

_  iKLaderiDf Re1inia"l>dev«Edlotiiin. 
ud  be  uiaduikd  ill  Dcu  BuriOB'i  Zi»  <>/r>dH  (mhJ  Jtoi  (lUS). 

WILBBRfDBCB,  WILLIAM  (lyjg-iSjjl;  En^bh  phBin- 
IhniphE  wboK  naine  is  cbit9<r  uiodiled  nilh  tbe  iboliiioa  of 
the  slave  trade,  nt  doctndcd  from  i  Vortihlie  funUy  which 
poEsejsed  the  muot  of  Wilberfon  in  the  Eu(  Hiding  fiom  ihe 
time  of  Heniy  II.  lilt  Ibe  niddle  ot  ihe  iSih  century.  He  wu 
the  only  son  of  Robetl  Witbcrforce,  member  of  ■  canmrrcial 
house  ai  Hull,  by  bis  •rife  Elilabelh,  diugfatcrof  Tbomu  Blnl  of 
"  "  an,  mid  wu  boni  At  Hull  on  the  a4th  of  Au^a 


,      It  wu  ftoto  hit  molbec  tb 


is  f«hle  r 


lU  his  skill  In  ekKalion 
■lltKled  the  itlcntion  of  the  msster.  Before  he  hsd  comi^etrd 
his  lestfa  year  he  knt  his  lather  and  was  Irauferred  to  the  care 
of  1  [ulcrant  uncle  at  Wimbledon;  but  in  his  Iwelfth  year  he 
Rlumcd  to  Hull,  and  soon  aflemrds  ¥ras  placed  under  Ihe  are 
of  the  master  of  Ihe  endowed  school  of  Pocklinjion.  Here  his 
love  of  social  pleasures  made  him  neglectful  of  bis  studies,  but 
he  enlerod  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  bl  OeWbet  1766.  Left 
by  the  death  of  his  gnndfalher  and  uiide  the  possessor  of  an 
independent  fortune  under  his  motber's  sole  guanfisnshlp.  he 
was  somewhit  idle  at  Ihe  universily,  though  he  acquitted  himsdf 
in  ihe  euminationa  with  credit;  but  in  bis  serious  yean  he 
"  could  not  look  back  without  unfeigned  remorse "  on  the 
opponuniiies  he  had  then  oei^etted.  In  ijSo  he  was  clectrf  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  his  native  town,  his  success  being 
due  10  his  personal  popularity  and  his  lavish  expenditure.  He 
soon  found  his  way  into  the  fast  polilical  society  ol  London,  and 
at  tbe  club  at  Goosetrees  rrnevRl  an  acquaintance  begun  at 
Cambridge  with  Pitt,  which  ripened  into  a  friendship  of  the 
closes!  kind.  In  the  autumn  of  ij&s  be  set  out  with  Pitt  on  a 
tour  in  France;  and  after  his  return  his  eloquence  proved  of 
great  as^slance  to  tSlt  in  his  slrug^  against  Ihe  majority  of 
Ihe  House  of  Commons.  In  i;&4  Wilbcrforci  was  elected  for 
both  Hull  and  Yorkshiir.  and  took  his  scat  for  the  latter  con- 
stituency. .  i  .  ,  .  .... 
friend  Dr  Isaac  Mihier  (i7jo-r8io),  who  had  been  a  master  at 
Hull  grammar  srhool  when  Wilberforce  was  there  as  a  boy,  and 
had  (luce  made  a  reputation  as  a  matbcmatlLian,  and  afterwarda 
became  president  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  and  dean  ot 
Carlisle,  led  to  hit  conversioB  (o  Evangelical  Christianity  and 
Ihe  adaption  of  more  serious  views  of  lile.  The  change  had  a 
marked  effect  on  bis  public  conduct.  In  the  beginning  of  17S7 
he  busied  himself  with  the  establishment  of  a  sodety  for  Ihe 
teformalion  of  mannera.  About  the  same  time  he  made  ihe 
acquaintance  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  began  the  agiUtion  against 
the  stave  trade.  Pitt  entered  heartily  into  their  plans,  and 
recommended  Wilberforce  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the 
project  u  a  subject  suited  lo  his  character  and  talents.  While 
Clarkion  conducted  the  agiliiion  throughout  the  country, 
WJIberfpice  took  every  opportunity  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  exposing  tbe  evils  and  hotrorsof  the  trade.  In  1 7SS,  howeret, 
a  serious  illness  compelled  him  to  retire  for  lome  months  from 
public  Ufc,  gnd  Ihe  introduction  of  the  subject  In  parliameni 
therefore  devolved  on  PHI,  whose  representations  were  so  far 
successful  that  an  ad  was  passed  providing  that  Ihe  number  of 
slaves  carried  in  ships  should  be  in  proportion  lo  tbe  tannage. 
On  t  he  1  ilh  of  May  ^f  ihc  following  year  Wilberforee.  in  coopera- 
tion with  Pill,  brought  the  subject  of  abolition  again  before  Ihe 
House  of  Commons;  but  ihe  friends  of  Ihe  planters  succeeded 
in  getting  the  matter  de [erred.  On  the  371b  of  January  following 
WItberforce  carried  a  motion  for  referring  lo  a  special  committee 
Ihe  further  examination  ol  witnesses,  but  after  lull  inquiry  the 
■nolion  for  abolition  in  April  1701  was  lost  by  16]  votes  10  8B. 
In  Ihe  foiloning  April  he  carried  a  motion  for  gradual  aboliliun 


by  138  to  is  votes;  but  tn  the  House  of  Lords,  the  diicanloB 
was  finally  postponed  lilt  tbe  following  lesaion.  Nolwiih- 
■landing  liis  unremiiiing  laboan  in  eduoting  public  opinion 
and  annual  moiioDs  in  tbe  House  of  Commoas,  it  was  not  til 
1807,  the  year  following  Pitl'a  death,  that  Ihe  first  great  step 
towards  Ibe  abolitiofl  of  slavery  was  accompliihed.  When  tbt 
anti-slavery  sodety  was  formed  in  ^Sij,  Wilberforee  and  ClarksM 
became  vjce-presMenU;  but  before  their  aim  was  accomptisbed 
Wilbeifoiee  bad  retired  fn>m  public  bfe,  and  Ihe  EmaodpalioD 
BUI  was  not  passed  till  August  1S33,  a  month  after  his  death. 

In  1 7g7  Wilberforee  published  A  Frclkai  Viev  of  Ikr  PraaO- 
ill  Kiiip'Ha  Syiltm  ej  PrefaitJ  Ciriiliaiis  <a  Ou  Hitktr  grid 
UiJ^  Cluia  0/  du  Ctimtry  CaOraitid  ailk  Still  CMniliiutUy, 


n  half  a 


It  Ihrou^  five  ediiit 


aflerwards  translated  into  French,  Ilahan,  Dutch  and  German. 
In  the  aame  year  (May  1707)  tic  married  Barbara  Ann  Spoonei 
and  took  a  bouie  at  Clapbam,  where  he  became  one  of  tite 
kadets  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Cbpham  Sect  "  of  Evangeli- 
cals, Including  Henry  Tbomtcoi,  Charles  Grant,  E.  J.  Eliot, 
Zacchaiy  Uaautay  and  James  Stephen.  It  was  in  conneaion 
with  this  group  that  he  then  occupied  hlnuclf  frith  a  plan  for  ■ 
religions  periodical  which  ibould  Bdinit  "  a  moderate  dtgaa 
of  politicat  and  common  intelligence,"  the  roull  bring  the 
appearance  in  January  t8oi  of  tbe  CkrittioH  Ohuntr.     He 

men!  of  the  social  and  religious  welfare  of  the  conuDunity, 
Including  the  estahUshnKnt  of  [he  Association  tor  the  Beller 
Observance  of  Sunday,  the  foundation,  with  Haimah  More  (q.t.), 
ot  schools  at  Cheddar,  Somersetshire,  a  project  tor  opening  a 
school  in  every  parish  for  the  religious  instiucllon  of  (Uldlen, 
a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  tbe  lower  daaao, 
t  bill  for  securi,:g  belter  salaries  to  curates,  and  a  method  for 
disseminating,  by  goveminent  help,  Chrislianfly  hi  India.  In 
parliameni  he  wu  *  supporter  of  partiamenlaiy  itforai  and  ot 
Roman  Calholic  emaneiptlfon.  In  iSii,  oa  account  ot  failing 
health,  he  eichanged  the  repteientition  ot  Yorkshire  tor  that 
nhich  w    


and  was  returned  for  firambcr,  Sussex.    In  i92$beT 

House  of  Commons,  and  Ihe  following  year  aettled  at  High- 
>d  HID,  Dear  Mill  Hill,  "just  beyond  Ihe  disk  ot  Ibe  metropolis." 
died  at  London  on  the  a^th  of  July  1B33,  and  was  buried 
Westminster  Abbey  close  to  PitI,  Foi  and  Canning.  In 
itminster  Abbey  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  in 
kahlre  a  county  asylum  for  the  bimd  was  founded  in  his 
our.  A  column  was  also  erected  to  him  by  his  townsmen  of 
II.    Wilberforee  left  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Samuel  and 

Robert  Isaac,  are  noticed  separalely.  The  youngest,  Henry 
■  lUam  WHberforce  (1807-1373),  was  educated  ai  Oriel  College, 
ford,  and  was  president  of  the  Oxford  Union.     He  took 

orders  in  the  EngHeh  Church,  but  in  1850  became  a  Raman 

Catholic.    He  wu  an  active  journalist  and  edited  (be  Calialic 

Sloniari. 


I 
WnJBAim.  ADOV  (1837-  \  German  novelist  and 
ramatisi,  was  bom  at  Rostock  on  the  >4tfa  of  August  1837, 
le  son  of  a  professor  at  that  university.  Having  lecilvcd  his 
irly  education  at  tbe  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  entered 
le  university  and  engaged  in  tbe  study  of  law.  This,  however, 
:  soon  abandoned  in  favour  of  philology  and  history,  and 
intinued  these  studies  hi  Berlin  and  Munich.  Allcr  lakiag 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  phiksophy,  he  joined  the  staff  of  Ihe 
StIiUriilsclu  ZtilHHt  In  Munich.    He  travelled  abroad  tor  a  lime 

the  actress,  Augusle  Baudjus.   In  ifi 
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director  of  the  Holburg  tbeatn  in  ncciBion  to  Frani  Dingrl- 
■tedt,  IS  office  be  held  uDlil  1887,  In  Ihii  yuc  he  letumRl  to 
bis  native  towD  of  RiBtodi,  ud  Rmuned  actively  engaged  io 
litciary  -production.  Wllbiaadt  is  distinguiibcd  both  a*  * 
dnmiliit  and  novcLiii.  His  mcctla  Mere  ackoowlcdgcd  by  Uie 
■mrd  of  the  CriUpuier  piiie  on  two  occatloni— in  187J  [or 
the  tngedy  Crdfiiiu  dcr  VsUiIrihui,  uid  io  i&tDfarbitiirtniiltc 
poem  Der  MtUltr  Mm  Ptimyra,  while  in  ttit  he  received  (he 
JHt'^f^  piizc  for  his  diunatic  ptoductioas. 

'  ■  ihe  tlajedicN  Ania  atii 
U  (1S77);  "«  comcdiM 
Jt^pniliile    U»J})    and 

ih  Ihc  lollowinj  de«rve 
■  IfiKpr  (189a);  Dtr 
Dil  Rollentiu-JIT  (1895); 

1474,1889  and  1907),  and 

le.SlmlinbeTifincWfrlu 
r  ilfr  Gitifwirl  (jrd  cd.. 
!»«)■ 

WILBTE,  JOHH,  English  ifith-ccnlucy  madrigal  compowi, 
was  bom  probably  at  Suiy  St  Edmunds,  but  the  dctaila  of  hit 
tile  art  obscure.  A  set  of  madiigals  by  him  qipcared  in  i  joS 
and  a  tecond  in  1608,  the  two  sets  containing  uxty-iour  pieces; 
and  from  a  few  contributions  known  to  have  been  made  by  him 
Io  other  ojntemporary  sets,  m  can  infer  that  he  was  alive  in 
1614.  He  is  the  most  famoua  of  all  the  English  oudrigalittsi 
his  pieces  have  long  been  favourites  and  are  included  in  modem 

WILD,  JOMATHAM  (c.  16S1-1795),  En^h  criminal,  was  bom 
about  16S1  at  Wolverhampton,  where  his  father  was  a  wig-maker. 
After  being  apprenticed  10  a  local  buckle-maker,  he  went  to 
[«ndon  <o  learn  his  trade,  and,  getting  into  debt,  was  impriaoned 
[or  several  years.  The  acquaintance  of  many  criminals  which 
he  made  in  prison  be  tnmed  to  account  after  his  release  by 
•etting  up  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  .Wild  shrewdly  realised 
Ibat  it  ■was  safer,  and  in  most  cases  more  profiisble,  to  dUpose 
of  snch  properly  by  leturjiing  It  to  III  legittnisie  owners  than 
to  sell  it,  with  the  attendant  tisk),  in  the  open  market,  and  be 
thus  built  up  an  immense  busness,  posing  aa  a  recoverer  of 
itolen  goods,  the  thieves  receiving  a  commiisian  on  the  price 
paid  for  lecovery.  A  special  act  of  parliament  vsi  pasted  by 
which  receivers  of  stolen  property  were  made  accessoriea  to  tbe 
theft,  but  Wild's  professed  "lost  property  office"  had  little 
difficulty  in  evading  the  new  law,  and  became  so  prospeious 
that  two  branch  offices  were  opened.  From  profiling  by  tobbcr^o 
In  which  he  had  no  sbant.  Wild  naturally  canv  to  anange 
robberies  himself,  and  be  devised  and  cnniroUed  a  huge  otganiia- 
lioni  which  plundered  London  and  its  approaches  wholesale. 
Such  thieves  as  refused  to  work  with  him  received  short  shrift- 
Tbe  notoriaus  Jack  Sbcppard,  wearied  of  Wild's  eiaciions,  at 
last  refuted  10  deal  wilh  him,  whereupon  Wild  secured  his  arre^, 
and  hiouelf  anested  Sheppard's  confedeiato,  "  Blucskin." 
In  return  for  Wild's  services  ia  tracking  down  tuch  thieves  a> 

ated  the  oHencca  of  his  numerous  sgenU,  each  a  specialist  In  a 
particular  kind  of  robbery,  and  so  themselves  strengthened  his 
position.  If  an  anest  were  made,  Wild  had  a  plcniiful  supply 
of  false  evidence  at  hand  to  establish  his  agents'  iliM,  and  he 
did  no!  hesitate  to  obtain  the  conviction,  by  sbnilaT  means,  of 

property  aa  could  not  be  nlumed  to  the  owncn  with  praAt 
wa*  taken  abioad  in  ■  sloop  purchased  for  thii  work.  At  last 
either  the  authorities  became  more  strict  or  Wild  less  cauliout. 
He  was aitcsied,  tried  at  the  OldBailey.ard  after  beingacquiltcd 
OB  a  charge  of  stealing  lace,  found  guilty  of  taking  a  reward  for 
restoring  it  to  the  owner  without  inlonning  the  pobce.  He  was 
hinged  at  Tybum  on  the  i4lh  of  May  1715. 

VIUIBAD,  a  wateiing-place  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
WQrttemberg,  picturesquely  situated  147;  ft.  above  the  sea. 
In  the  RunaDtlc  pine-clad  gorge  of  the  Ens  in  the  Black  Fonsl, 
aB  n.  W.  ol  Stuttgart  and  14  E.  of  Baden-Baden  by  rail  Pop. , 


(<905>  3714'    It  contains  an  Evangelical,  a  Bomin  Catholic 

(cigars,  paper  and  toys).  Its  thermal  alkaUne  springs  have  a 
tenipcTature  of  90^-100°  Fahr.  and  are  used  for  balbing  in  case* 
of  patalytis,  theumatiun,  gout,  neuralgia  and  gimilar  attmentl. 
The  fact  that  the  springs  rise  within  the  baths,  and  are  thui 
used  at  the  fountain-head,  la  conudcred  to  contribute  materially 
to  their  curative  value.  The  water  is  used  inlcmally  for  ailcclioas 
of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs,  and  oflhekidne^,hUdder, 
&c  Wildbad  possesses  all  the  usual  atiangements  for  the 
comfort  and  amusement  of  the  visitors  (over  r  j.ooo  annually), 
including  large  and  well-appointed  hotels,  a  Kurhaus,  a  Trink- 
Hille  and  pmmenadcs.  Tlie  neighbourhood  is  {nctuiesque, 
tbe  most  attractive  spot  being  (be  Wildsec,  of  which  legends 

S«  W.  T.  V.  Kens,  DU  Kia  tn  Wildbad  (with  Guide,  Wildbad. 
1888),  and  Wciuickcr,  WiUiadiiaifl.,  190:). 

WILDE.  OSCAR  O'FLABERTIB  WILLS  (iSjS-i^oo),  English 
author,  son  of  Sir  Williim  Wilde,  a  famous  Irish  surgeon,  wai 
bom  io  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  October  18561  his  mother,  Jane 
Franciica  Elgec.  was  well  known  in  Dublin  as  a  graceful  writer 
of  verse  and  prose,  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Speranea."  Having 
distinguished  himself  in  classics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Oscar  Wilde  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1B74,  and  won 
the  Newdigate  prise  In  1878  with  bis  poem  "  Ravenna,"  bcsidci 
taking  a  first-class  in  classical  Moderations  and  In  Lilerae 
Humaniorcs.  But  his  career  at  Oxford,  brilliant  Intellectually 
as  he  showed  himself  to  be,  was  cbieGy  signalized  by  the  part 
he  played  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  tbe  aes(hcllc  movement. 
Ke  adopted  wha(  to  undergraduates  appeared  the  effeminate 
pose  of  casting  icom  on  manly  sporii,  wearing  his  hair  long, 
decoiatlng  his  rooms  with  peacock's  feathers,  lilies,  sunflowers, 
blue  china  and  other  ttjtii  i'arl,  which  he  dcdatcd  his  desire 

intense  emotions  on  the  subject  of  "art  (or  ait's  sake  "—(hen 
a  new-fangled  doctrine  which  J.  M.  WhIsLlet  wa)  bringing  into 
prominence.  Wilde  made  hinucif  the  apostle  of  thb  new  cult. 
At  Oxford  bis  bebaviaur  procured  him  a  ducking  in  the  Chcrwell, 
and  a  wrecking  of  his  rooms,  but  (be  cult  qireid  among  certain 
lections  of  society  to  such  an  eitent  that  languishing  attitudes. 
"  too-loo  "  cnstumes  and  "  Icslhetidsm  "  generally  became  n 
recogniud  pose.  Its  affectations  were  burlesqued  ui  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  travesty  Paliaia  (iSSi),  which  pn>c:ica11y 
killed  by  ridicule  the  absurdities ' 


*ntally  rep 
Mi,  had  a 


en  ted  by  tl 


school  o( 


e  leading  "  aesthete/'  Oscar 
Wilde  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  personalities  of  the 
day;  apart  fmm  the  ridicule  he  encountered,  his  affected 
paradoxes  and  hit  witty  sayings  were  quoted  on  all  aides,  and 
in  1881  be  went  on  a  lecturing  lour  in  the  United  Slates.  lu 
18G4  he  married  Constance  Lloyd.  He  had  already  published 
in  1S81  a  selection  of  his  poenu,  which,  how-ever,  only  attracted 
admiration  in  i  limited  circle.  In  1888  appeared  Tlu  Haffy 
Ptiiia  and  Oilier  Talis,  illustrated  by  Waller  Crane  and  Jacomb 
Hood.  This  charming  volume  of  fairy  tales  was  followed  up 
bier  by  a  second  coUeclion,  The  Homt  cj  FemitraiiaUs  (1S91), 
acknowledged  by  the  author  to  be  "  intended  neither  for  ilw 
British  child  nor  the  British  public."  In  much  of  bis  writings, 
and  in  his  general  altitude,  there  was  to  most  people  an  undertone 
of  rather  nasty  sugpstion  which  created  prejudice  against  him, 
and  his  novel,  Tlu  Piaiiri  of  Deriim  Cray  (1891),  with  all  its 
sparkle  and  cleverness,  impmsed  them  more  from  this  point 
of  view  than  from  its  purely  Ulcrary  brilliance.    Wilde  contri> 


le  Chan 


a  the  re 


by  his  peculiar  attitude  towards  ai  .  ,  .         . 

published  three  of  llicm  as  a  book  called  iHlailiimi.  His  first 
Teal  success  with  the  larger  public  was  as  a  dramatist  with 
Lady  lVii«lamtH'i  fan  at  the  Si  Janiea's  Thcairt  in  1891, 
followed  by  .4  IfrwuiH  <>/ Airi /Mf  sMsnn  (1 8<u).  ^  ■  fifnt/ffiuldiid 
ifHif  and  Tin  ttrnpantna  aj  Bo*t  Eenml  (iS«}).       Tb* 
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dnmatic  and  litemy  Ability  ihown  in  these  pUjpf,  all  of  which 
were  pobliahed  later  in  book  fonn*  waa  as  uadoubted  as  theif 
diction  and  ideas  were  duuacteristicaily  paradoxical.  In  1895 
the  Ucenaer  of  plays  refused  a  licence  to  Wilde'a  Sahme,  but  it 
was  produced  in  French  in  Paris  by  Sarah  Bemhaidt  in  1894. 
His  success  as  a  dramatist  had  by  this  time  (one  some  way  to 
disabuse  hostile  critics  of  the  suspicions  aa  zagazda  hia  penonal 
character  which  had  been  excited  by  the  nppaxeol  looiencas  of 
morals  which  since  his  Oxford  days  it  had  always  pleased  him 
to  affect;  but  to  the  consternation  of  his  friends,  who  had 
oeased  to  credit  the  extstenoe  of  any  real  moral  obliquity,  in 
1895  cane  fatal  revelations  aa  the  mult  of  his  bringing  a  libel 
action  against  the  marquis  of  Queensberry;  and  at  the  Old 
Ba£ley»  in  May,  Wilde  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
with  hafd  labour  for  offences  under  the  Criminal  Law.  Amend- 
ment Act.  It  was  a  melancholy  end  to  what  might  have  been 
A  singolarly  brilliant  career.  Even  after  leaving  prison  he  was 
aecemarily  an  outcast  from  decent  drcles,  and  he  lived  mainly 
on  the  Continent,  under  the  name  of  ".Sebastian  Melmoth." 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November  1900.  In  1898  he 
published  his  powerful  BaOad  oj  Reading  Cool,  His  CoUected 
poems,  containing  some  beautiful  verse,  had  been  issued  in 
1892.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  an  apology  for  his  life  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  and  published  in  r905. 
The  manuscripts  of  A  Plorenline  Tragedy  and  an  essay  on 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  stolen  from  his  house  in  1895/  In 
X904  a  five-act  tragedy,  The  Duekess  of  PadiMf  written  by  Wilde 
about  1883  for  Mary  Anderson,  but  ^not  acted  by  her,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  German  translation.  {Die  Henogin  von  Padua,  trans- 
lated by  Max  Meyerfeld)  in  Berlin.  It  is  still  impossible  to 
take  a  purely  objective  view  of  Oscar  WUde's  work.  The  Old 
.Bailey  revdations  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  essential  un- 
healthiness  of  his  personal  influence;  but  his  literary  genius  was 
none  the  less  remarkable,  and  his  plays  were  perhaps  the  most 
oriji^nal  contributions  to  English  dramatic  writing  diiring  the 
period.  (H.  Ch.) 

WILDENBRUCH,  ERNST  VON  (1845-X909),  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  February  184s  at  Beyrout 
in  Syria,  the  son  of  the  Prussian  consul-general.  Having  passed 
his  early  years  at  Athens  and  Constantinople,  where  his  father 
wi|S  attached  to  the  Prussian  legation,  he  came  in  1857  to 
Germany,  received  his  early  schooling  at  the  P&dagogium  at 
Halle  a&d  the  Franzdsische  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Cadet  school,  became,  in  1863,  an  officer 
in  the  Prussian  army.  He  abandoned  the  military  career  two 
years  later,  but  was  recalled  to  the  colours  in  1866  for  the  war 
with  Austria.  He  next  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Berlin^ 
and  again  served  in  the  army  during  the  Franco-PrusHan  War, 
1870-7  X.  In  1876  Wildenbruch  was  attached  to  thc^  foreign 
office,  which  he  finally  quitted  in  1900  with  the  title  of  counsellor 
of  legation.  He  achieved  his  first  literary  successes  with  the 
epics  ViormUe  (1874)  and  Sedan  (1875).  After  publishing 
a  volimie  of  poems,  Ueder  und  Balladen  (Berl.,  2877;  7th  ed., 
1900) ,  he  produced,  in  1882,  the  tragedy,  Die  Karolinger.  Among 
his  cijef  dramas  may  be  mentioned  the  tragedy  Harold  (1882); 
Die  Quitzaws  (1888);  Der  Ceneralfeldoberst  (1889);  Die  Hauben- 
lerche  (1891);  Heinrick  und  Ueinriehs  Gescklecht  (1895);  Dte 
Tochter  des  Erasmus  (1900);  and  Kdnig  Laurin  (1902).  Wilden- 
bruch was  twice  (in  1884  and  1896)  awarded  the  Schiller  prize, 
and  was,  in  1892,  created  a  doctor  of  philosophy  honoris  causa 
by  the  university  of  Jena.  He  also  wrote  several  volumes  of 
short  stories  {Neroetlen,  1883;  Neue  NoeeUen,  1885;  Tiefe 
lyasser,  1897,  &c.).  He  died  on  the  15th  of  January  1909. 

Cf.  B.  Utsmann,  Das  denische  Drama  in  den  Beieegungen  der 
Geonwari  (1894;  4tb  ed.,  1897);  H.  Bulthaupt,  Dramaiurgie  des 
ScHatupieU,  vd.  iv.  (i900- 

WILDERNESS,  a  large  forest '  in '  Spottsylvania  county, 
Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  extending 
from  Mine  Run  on  the  E.  to  Chancellorsville  on  tl|e  W.  It  is 
famous  in  military  hbtoryfor  the  battles  of  Chancdlorsville 
(1863)  and  Wilderness  (1864)  during  the  American  Civil  War. 

ChamelUnnUer^hi  May  1863  a  three  days'  battle  was  foaght 


at  ChanoellonviHe  between  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac,  under 
General  J.  Hooker,  and  General  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  had  stenmied  the  tide  of  invasion  in  the  East  by  taking 
up  A  defensive  position  along  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
Rappahsnnocki    General  Bumside  hi^  suffered  a  severe  repulse 
in  front  of  the  Confederate  position  at  Fredericksburg  in 
December  1863,  and  his  successor  resolved  to  adopt  the  alterna- 
tive plan  of  turning  Lee's  flank  and  so  gsining  the  road  to 
Richmond.    General  Lee  had  meanwhile  weakened  his  forces 
by  detaching  Longstreet's  two  divisions  and  the  cawdry  bri^Mles 
of  Hampton,  Robertson  and  Jones.    Hooker  had  now  at  his 
disposal  x2,ooo  cavalry,  400  guns  and  120,000  infantry  and 
artillery,  organised  in  seven  corps  (L  Reynolds,  II.  Couch, 
III.  Sickles,  V.  Meade,  VI.  Sedgwick,  XI.  Howard,  XU.  Slocum). 
General  Lee  counted  only  45,000  men  of  all  arms  effective. 
Hooker  detached  10,000  cavalry  under  Stoneman  and  Sedg- 
wick's corps  (30,000)  to  demonstrate  on  his  flanks  along  the 
Rapidan  and  at  Fredericksburg,  while  with  the  remainder  he 
moved  up  the  Rappahannock  and  crossed  that  river  and  after- 
wards this  Rapidan  and  on  the  30th  of  April  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Qiancellorsville,  a  farmhouse  in  the  Wilderness. 
Lee's  cavalry  under  Stuart  had  duly  reported  the  Federsl 
movements  and  Lee  called  up  "  Stonewall"  Jackson's  four 
divisions  from  below  the  Massaponax  as  soon  as  Sedgwick's 
corps  crossed  the  river  at  Fredericksburg.    At  ChanceUorsvillb 
Anderson's  division  was  in  position,  and  McLaws  was  sent  to 
support  him^  while  Jackson  took  three  divisions  to  the  same 
point,  leaving  Eariy's  division  to  observe  Sedgwick.     Hooker 
had  cleared  and  entrenched  a  position  in  the  forest,  inviting 
attack  from  the  E.  or  S.    Gen(^  Lee,  however,  discovered  a 
route  by  which  the  Federals  might  be  attacked  from  the  N. 
and  W.,  and  Jackson  was  instructed  to  execute  the  turning 
movement  and  fall  upon  them.    As  soon  as  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  Jackson  marched  westward  with  his 
corps  of  22,000  men  and  by  a  d6tour  of  15  m.  gained  the  Federal 
right  flank,  while  Anderson  and  McLaws  with  20  guns  and  12,000 
men  demonstrated  in  front  of  Hooket's  army  and  so  kept 
90,000  men  idle  behind  their  earthworks.     One  of   Stuart's 
cavalry   bpgades    neutralized    Stoneman's    10,000    horsemen. 
Sedgwick  was  being  contained  by  Early.     Jackson's  attack 
surprised  thc^ederals,  who  fled  in  panic  at  nightfall,  but  Jackson 
was  mortally  wounded.     Next  day  the  attack  was  restmied 
under  the  direction  of  Stuart,  who  was  reinforced  by  Anderson, 
while  McLaws  now  threatened  the  left  flank  of  the  Federals 
and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  brigade  operated  against  their  line  of 
retreat.    Hooker  finally  gained  the  shelter  of  an  inner  line  of 
works  covering  the  ford  by  which  he  must  retreat.    Meanwhile, 
Early  had  checked  Sedgwick,  but  when  at  last  the  Federal  corps 
was  about  to  overwhelm  the  Confederate  division  Lee  came  to 
succour  it.   Then  Sedgwick  was  asailed  by  Early,  McLaws  and 
Anderson,  and  driven  over  the  Rappahannock  to  join  the  re- 
mainder of  Hooker's  beaten  army,  which  had  recrossed  the 
Rapidan  on  the  5th  of  May  and  marched  back  to  Falmouth. 
PhUterer's  Record  states  that  the  Federal  loss  was  16,000  and 
that  of  the  Confederates  Z2,ooo  men. 

See  A.  C.  Hamlin,  CkancettorsviUe;  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  StonewaU 
Jackson:  A.  Doublcday,  Ckancellorsiritte  and  Getty shurg.  Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  CieU  War  and  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  Secession. 

XG.  W.R.) 

Grant's  Campaign  of  the  WHdemess  and  Cold  Harbor. — On 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  May  1864,  after  dark,  the  Army  of  the 
Potonuic,  commanded  by  Major-General  G.  G.  Meade  and 
consisting  of  the  II.,  V.  and  VI.,  and  Cavalry  corps,  left  its 
winter  quarters  about  Culpcper  to  manoeuvre  across  the  Rapidan 
with  a  view  to  fighting  a  battle  at  or  neaf  New  Hope  Church 
and  Craig's  Church.  The  army,  and  the  IX.  corps  (Bumside), 
which  was  an  independent  command,  were  directed  by 
Lieutenant-General  Grant,  the  newly  appointed  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  who  accompanied  Meade's  head- 
quarters. The  opposing  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under-General 
R.  E.  Lee  lay  in  quarters  around  Orange  Court  House  (A.  P. 
Hill's  CQCps),  VerdiersviUe  (EweQ's  corps)  ud  Gordonsvitte 
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ratlicr  Irs  Ibui  70/Bo. 

The  cnning  of  llic  Rapiilui  wu  nuds  at 
FofdA,  out  vt  reach  of  Lec'd  intericrcDce,  and  In  a  iew  houra  tbe 
two  leidiug  coipj  bad  reached  ihoir  haltiog-plaixi — V.,  Wilder- 
DeaTaTcni;andII.,  Cbuo^nvillB.  The  VI.  followed  the  V. 
and  halted  loulli  of  Cenoanna  Ford.  Two  of  the  (hree  divUiona 
of  cavaliy  preceded  tbe  march,  and  icouted  La  tbe  front  and 
AflnLa.    Contiavcny  baa  arisen  aa  to  whetha  the  coify  halt  of 

the  or  ■    ■     


Crant'a  biteillkn  of  aTEldlii(  a  battle  nadl  he  waa  dtai  of 
the  WUdemeH  waa  not  achieved,  for  Coofedsale  infafltiy 
a[^)eand  on  the  Orange  l^nnptke  eaat  of  Mint  Run,  where  on 
hli  own  hiitialive  WaRSi  bad  psited  a  dlvilion  of  the  V.  crapa 
Dvenight  aa  Bank-cuard,  and  loine  cavaliy,  judldmuij  left 
behiDd  tiy  WOico  at  Faikei'a  Ston,  btane  engaged  a  IJltk 
later  with  houile  foicea  on  the  Oiuge  Plank  Road.  Hill  led 
to  the  aoipeaalon  o4  tbe  whole  nian<ruvrt  towarda  Lce^  tight 
nai.  The  fiiat  idea  of  ibe  Unton  hcadquaneia  waa  that  Lee 
waa  faltiDg  back  to  the  North  Anna,  covered  by  a  bold  iea>- 
fiLjd.  which  Grant  and  Meade  ananred  to  cut  oS  and  deaUnv 


error  of  Judgment.  The  ttaaon  auigncd  wai  tbe  neccuily  of 
protecting  an  enonnout  wagon  train,  carrying  15  dayi'  auppliea 
far  uu  wbole  amy,  that  waa  cmasing  aflei  the  IL  corp*  at 
Ely's  Ford.  Burniide'i  corps  wai  fai  to  the  rear  when  the 
utvaace  began,  but  by  making  foiecd  oiarcbea  it  was  able  la 
reach  tSermaana  Ford  during  tbe  slh  of  May.  On  that  day  the 
maiKeuvie  toward)  Craig'*  Chutiji  was  Tesumcd  at  i  A.M., 
Wilion'a  cavalry  division  moviog  from  Farker's  Store  aouth- 
•rard,  the  V,  corpa  (Warren)  moving  from  WQdemcB  Tavern 
towarda  Parker's  Store,  FoUowcd  by  the  VI.  under  Sedgwick, 
tbe  II.  from  Chincellonvillc  by  way  of  Todd'a  Tavern  toward! 
Shady  Grove  Giurth.  Of  the  other  cavalry  diviakma,  Gien't 
went  towards  Frtderickiburg  (near  where  the  Confedente 
cavalry  corpa  had  been  reported)  sod  Torbert'a  (which  had  acted 
aa  rearguard  and  watched  the  upper  Rapida-  duruig  the  first 
daj^s  maidi}  waa  not  yet  aacM  the  dvet. 


coaveigent  attack  of  Warren  and  Sedgwick.  Bui  the 
of  infantry  on  tbe  Flank  Road  a<  weU  •)  the  Fike 
bad  abown  that  Lee  intended  to  fight  in  Ibe  WiidenMM,  and 
HancDck  (n.  corpt)  was  called  in  from  Todd'i  Tavern,  wUk 
one  division  (Gttty'a)  of  the  VI.  wie  hurried  to  tbe  intencction 
of  tbe  Brock  and  Flank  roada  to  hold  that  pclBt  until  Hucock'a 
arrival  Getty  arrived  just  in  timeifgt  Confederate  ifcirmMteia 
were  found  deed  and  wounded  only  30  yda.  from  tbe  cm*  mads. 
The  divtrion  then  tonned  irp  to  await  Hancock'i  iiilvil  up  tbe 
Brock  Road,  practically  unraoleated,  for  Lee  had  only  two  of 
his  corps  on  tbe  ground  (HOI  «  tbe  Flank  Road,  Ewdl  ea  tbe 
Fike),  and  did  not  desire  to  farce  a  decbiiBi  nnlil  LongAreet't 
diitanl  coipt  should  arrive. 

Meanwhile  Warren  bad  been  rioiriy  Innning  np  hia  attacking 
line  with  great  difficulry  in  the  wooda.  Grant  appears  to  have 
used  bitter  words  10  Meade  on  the  subject  ol  Wamo'a  ddayi. 
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and  MMife  puaed  thaw  <m  to  Wancn,  who  in  turo  iantd  hia 
subordinates  into  preiaature  action.  In  tb«  end»  about  noon. 
Griffin's  division  of  Warten's  coips  attacked  directly  along  the 
Pike  and  cnished  the  enemy's  first.  line,  but,  unsupported  by 
the  VI.  ooips  on  the  rightand  Wadsworth's  division  (V.  corps) 
on  the  leCt,  both  of  which  units  were  still  groping  their  way  for- 
ward  in  the  woods,  was  forced  hack  with  heavy  Josses.  Wads^ 
worth  took  a  wrong  direction  in  tho  woods  and  presented  himself 
as  an  easy  victim  to  Ewell's  right,  soon  after  Griffin's  repulse. 
The  VL  corps  advanced  later  in  the  day  on  Warren's  right, 
but  was  oidy  partially  engaged.  The  result  of  the  attack  on 
Ewdl  was  thus  completdy  unsatisfactory,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  battle  the  V.  and  VL  corps  were  used  principally  as  reser- 
voits  to  find  supports  for  the  offensive  wing  under  Hancock,  who 
arrived  on  the  Plank  Road  about  s  P  jc 

Hancock's  divisions,  as  they  caaie  np,  entrenched  themselves 
along  the  Brock  Road.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  ordered  to 
attack  whatever  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  Plank  Road  in 
front  of  lam,  but  was  unwilling  to  do  so  until  he  had  his  forces 
well  in  hand.  Finally  Getty  was  ordered  to  attack  "  whether 
Uaooock  was  teady  or  not."  This  may  have  been  an  attempt 
to  force  Hancock's  hand  by  an  appeal  to  his  soldierly  honour,  and 
as  a  fact  he  did  not  leave  Getty  unsupported.  But  the  dis* 
jointed  attacks  of  the  II.  corps  on  Hill's  entrenchments,  while 
fbsdng  the  Confederates  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  preponderance  of  force  on  the  Union  side  ought  to 
have  eoBuxvd.  For  lour  hours  tha  two  lines  of  battle  were 
fighting  so  y^  apart,  until  at  nightfall  the  contest  was  0ven 
up  through  mutual  exhaustion. 

The  battle  of  the  6th  wa^  timed  to  begin  at  5  A.11.  and  Grant's 
attack  was  wholly  directed  on  Parker's  Store,  with  the  object  of 
crushing  HiU  before  Longstzeet  could  assist  him.  If  Longstreet, 
instead  of  helping  Hill,  were  to  isttack  the  dctreme  Union  left, 
so  much  the  better;  but  the  far  more  probable  course  for  him 
to  take  was  to  support  HUl  on  or  north  of  the  Plank  Road,  and 
Grant  not  only  ordered  Hancock  with  six  of  the  elevoi  divisions 
of  Meade's  army  to  attack  towards  Parker's  Store,  but  sent  his 
own  "  mass  of  manceuvre "  (the  IX.  corps)  thither  in  such  a 
way  as  to  strike  Hill's  left.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  back  for  the 
protection  of  the  trauis,^  for  "  every  musket "  was  required  in 
the  ranks  of  the  infantry.  Wanen  and  Sedgwick  were  to  hold 
Ewell  occupied  on  the  Pike  by  vigorous  attacks.  At  5  o'clock 
Hancodc  advanced,  drove  back  and  broke  up  Hill's  divisions^ 
and  oc  his  right  Wadsworth  attacked  theic  left  reaz«  But  after 
an  hour's  wood  fighting  the  Union  attack  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  at  this  moment,  the  critical  moment  for  the  aaion  of  the 
IX.  corps,  Bumaide  was  still  more  than  a  mile  away,  having 
scarcely  passed  throUgh  Warren's  lines  into  the  woods^  Then 
Longstreet's  corps,  pushing  its  way  in  two  columns  of  fours 
tlvou^  Hill's  retreating  groups,  attacked  Hancock  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  forced  him  haxk  some  hundreds  of  yards. 
But  the  woods  broke  the  force  of  this  attack  too,  and  by  7.30 
the  battle  had  become  a  stationary  fire-fight..  After  an  interval 
in  which  both  sides  rallied  their  confused  masses,  Longstreet 
attadted  again  and  gained  more  ground.  Persistent  rumoun 
came  into  the  Union  headquarters  of  a  Confederate  advance 
against  the  Union  left  rear,  and  when  Grant  realized  the  rituatfon 
he  broke  off  one  of  Bumside's  divisions  from  the  DC  corps 
column  and  sent  it  to  the  cross  roads  as  direct  reserve  to  Hancock. 
At  this  moment  the  battle  took^a  very  unfavourable  turn  <m 
the  Plank  Road.  Longstreet  had  sent  four  brigades  of  infantry 
by  a  d6tour  through  the  woods  south  of  the  Plank  Road  to  attack 
Hancock's  left.  This  was  very  effective,  and  the  Union  troops 
were  hustled  back  to  the  cro8»*roads.  But  Longstreet,  like 
Jackson  a  year  before  in  these  woods,  was  wotmded  by  his  own 
men  at  the  critical  moment  and  thie  battle  again  came  to  a 
standstill  (2-2.30  fji.). 

Buxnside's  corps,  arriving  shortly  before  xo  ajl  neax  Chewn- 

*  Wilson's  division,  in  its  movement  on  Shady  Grove  Church  on 
the  5th,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  advance  on  the  Plank  Road 
and  attacked  by  some  Confederate  cavalry.  But  it  extricated  itself 
and  joined  Gregg,  who  had  been  sent  to  assist  hiow  at  Todd's  Tavern. 


ing's  house,  tlie  poatkm  whence  it  was  to  have  attacked  Hill's 
left  in  the  early  morning,  was  about  to  attack,  in  ignorance  of 
Hancock's  repulse,  when  fortunately  an  order  reached  it  to 
suq>end  the  sidvance  and  to  make  its  way  through  the  woods 
towards  Hancock's  right.  This  dangerous  flank  march,  screened 
by  the  woods,  was  completed  by  2  p.ii.,  and  General  Bumside 
began  an  attack  upon  the  left  of  Longstreet's  command  (R.  H. 
Anderson's  fresh  division  of  Hill's  corps).  But  Hancock  being 
in  no  condition  to  support  the  IX.  corps,  the  vhole  attack  was, 
at  3  P.K.,  postponed  by  Grant's  order,  untfl  6  p.h.  Thus  there 
was  a  long  respite  for  both  sides,  varied  only  by  a  little  skirmish- 
ing. But  Lee  was  determined,  as  always,  to  have  the  last  word, 
and  about  4.15-4.30  a  fierce  assault  was  delivered  amidst  the 
burning  woods  upon  Hancock's  entrenchments  along  the  Brock 
Road.  For  a  moment,  aided  by  the  dense  smoke,  the  Con- 
federates seized  and  held  the  first  line  of  works,  but  a  counter- 
stroke  dislodged  them.  Bumside,  though  not  expecting  to  have 
to  attack  before  6,  put  into  the  fight  suuch  of  his  troops  as  were 
ready,  and  at  5.30  or  thereabouts  the  assiv^lting  line  receded  into 
the  woods.  Grant  cancelled  his  order  to  attack  at  6,  and  at 
the  decisive  point  the  battle  was  at  an  end.  But  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  army  a  sudden  attack  was  delivered  at  sunset 
upon  the  hitherto  immolested  VI.  corps,  by  Gordon,  one  of 
Ewell's  brigadiers.  This  carried  off  two  ijencrals  and  several 
hundred  prisoners,  and  a  panic  ensued  which  affected  all  the 
Union  forces  on  the  Pike,  and  was  not  quieted  until  after 
nightfall. 

Lee,  therefore,  had  the  last  word  on  both  flanks, 'but  In  spite 
of  this  and  of  the  very  heavy  losses,*  Grant  had  already  resolved 
to  go  on,  instead  of  going  back  like  his  various  predecessors. 
To  him,  indeed,  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  a  victory,  an 
indecisive  victory  indeed,  but  one  that  had  given  lum  a  moral 
superiority  which  he  did  not  intend  to  forfeit.  His  scheme, 
drafted  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7tb,  was  for  the  army  to 
march  to  Spottsylvania  on  t^  night  of  the  7th-8th,  to  assemble 
there  on  the  8th,  and  thence  to  undertake  a  fresh  manoeuvre 
against  Lee's  right  rear  on  the  9th.  This  movement  required 
the  trains  with  the  fighting  line  to  be  cleared  away  ^rom  the 
roads  needed  for  the  troops  at  once,  and  Lee  promptly  discovered 
that  a  movement  was  in  progress.  He  mistook  its  object ,  however, 
and  assimnng  that  Grant  was  falling  back  on  Fredericksburg, 
he  prepared  to  shift  his  own  forces  to  the  south  of  that  place 
so  as  to  bar  the  Richmond  road.  This  led  to  a  race  for  Spott- 
sylvania, which  was  decided  more  by  accidents  to  either  side 
than  by  the  measures  of  the  two  commanding  generals.  On  the 
Union  side  Warren  was  to  move  to  the  line  Spottsylvania  Court 
House-Todd's  Tavern,  followed  by  Hancock;  Sedgwick  was 
to  take  a  roundabout  route  and  to  come  in  between  the  V.  and 
II.  corps;  Bumside  to  follow  Sedgwick.  The  cavalry  was 
ord«(ed  to  watch  the  approaches  towards  the  right  of  the  army. 
The  movement  began  promptly  after  nightfall  on  the  7th.  But 
ere  long  the  head  of  Warren's  column,  passing  in  rear  of  Han- 
Cock's  line  of  battle,  was  blocked  by  the  headquarters  escort 
of  Grant  and  Meade.  Next,  the  head  of  the  V.  corps  was  again 
checked  at  Todd's  Tavern  by  two  cavalry  divisions  which  had 
been  sent  by  Sheridan  to  rq^ain  the  ground  at  Todd's  Tavern,' 
given  up  on  the  6th,  and  after  fighting  the  action  of  Todd's 
Tavern  had  received  no  further  orders  from  him.  Meade, 
greatly  irritated,  ordered  Gregg's  division  out  towards  Corbin's 
Bridge  and  Merritt's  (Torbert's)  to  Spottsylvania.  On  the  latter 
load  the  Union  cavalry  found  themselves  opposed  by  Fitz  Lee's 
cavalry,  and  after  some  hours  of  disheartening  work  in  the 
woods,  Merritt  asked  Warren  to  send  forward  infantry  to  drive 
the  enemy.  This  Warren  did,  although, he  was  just  preparing 
to  rest  and  to  feed  his  men  after  their  exhausting  night-march. 
Robinson's  division  at  the  head  of  the  corps  deployed  and  swiftly 
drove  in  Fitz  Lee.  A  little  beyond  Alsop's,  however,  Robinson 
found  his  path  harred  by-  entrenched  infantry.    This  was  part 

'  The  Union  losses  in  the  battle  were  18,000.  the  Confederates  at 
least   11,500. 

'  In  consequence  of  a  mistaken  order  that  the  trains  which  he  was 
protecting  were  to  move  forward  to  Piney  Branch  Church. 
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of  Anderson's  (tongstreet's)  corps.  That  officer  had  been 
ordered  to  draw  out  of  his  (Wilderness)  works,  and  to  bivouac, 
preparatory  to  marching  at  5  a.m.  to  the  Court  House,  but, 
finding  no  good  resting-place,  he  had  moved  on  at  once.  His 
route  took  him  to  the  Catharpin  Road  (Hampton's  cavalry 
protecting  him  towards  Todd's  Tavern),  and  thence  over  Corbin'a 
Bridge  to  Block  House  Bridge.  At  or  near  Block  House  Bridge 
the  corps  halted  to  rest,  but  Stuart  (who  was  with  Fits  Lee) 
called  upon  Anderson  £or  assistance  and  the  march  was  resumed 
at  full  speed.  Sheridan's  new  orders  to  Gregg  and  Merritt  did 
not  arrive  until  Meade  had  ^ven  these  officers  other  ^istruc- 
tionSj  but  Wilson's  cavalry  division,  which  was  out  of  the  line 
of  march  of  the  infantry,  acted  in  accordance,  with  Sheridan's 
plan  of  occupying  the  bridges  in  front  of  the  army's  intended 
position  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  seized  that  phice, 
inflicting  a  smart  blow  upOn  a  brigade  of  Stuart's  force  that 
was  met  there. 

The  situation  about  9  A.v.  on  the  8th  was  therefore  curious. 
Warren,  facing  E.,  and  opposed  by  part  of  Anderson's  corps, 
was  seeking  to  fight  his  way  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House  by 
the  Brock  Road.  Wilson,  facing  S.,  was  holding  the  Court 
House  and  driving  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  partly  westward  on  to  the 
backs  of  the  infantry,  opposing  Warren,  partly  towards  Block 
House  Bridge,  whence  the  rest  of  Anderson's  infantry  was 
approaching.  All  the  troops  were  weary  and  hungry,  and 
Sheridan  ordered  Wilson  to  evacuate  the  Court  House  and  to 
fall  back  over  the  Ny.  Warren  fruitlessly  attacked  the  Con- 
federate infantry  at  Spindler's,  General  Robinson  being  severely 
wounded,  and  his  division  disorganized.  The  other  divisions 
came  up  by  degrees,  and  another  attack  was  made  about  ix. 
It  was  preyed  close  up  to,  and  in  some  places  over,  the  Con- 
federate log-works,  but  it  ended  in  failure  like  the  first.  A  third 
attempt  in  the  evem'ng  dwindled  down  to  a  reconnaissance  in 
force.  Anderson  was  no  longer  isolated.  Earl3r's  division  ob- 
served Hancock's  corps  at  Todd's  Tavern,  but  the  rest  of  Ewell's 
and  all  Hill's  corps  went  to  Spottsylvania  and  prolonged  Ander- 
son's line  northward  towards  the  Ny.  Thus  the  re-grouping  of 
the  Uni6n  army  fpr  manoeuvre,  and  even  the  running  fi^t  Or 
strategic  pursuit  imagined  by  Grant  when  he  found  Anderson 
at  Spottsylvania,  were  given  up,  and  on  the  9th  both  armies 
rested.  On  this  day  General  Sedgwick  was  killed  by  a  long- 
range  shot  from  a  Confederate  rifle.  His  place  was  taken  by 
General  H.  G.  Wright.  On  this  day  also  a  violent  quarrel 
between  Meade  and  Sheridan  led  to  the  departure  of  the  cavalry 
corps  on  an  independent  mission.  This  was  the  so-called 
Richmond  raid,  in  which  Sheridan  defeated  Stuart  at  Yellow 
Tavern  (where  Stuart  was  killed)  and  captured  the  outworks 
of  Richmond,  but,  having  started  with  empty  forage  wagons,' 
had  then  to  make  his  way  down  the  Chickahominy  to  the  nearest 
supply  depots  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  lea^dng  the  Confederate 
cavalry  free  to  rally  and  to  rejoin  Lee. 

Finding  the  enemy  thus  gathered  in  his  front.  Grant  decided 
to  fight  again  on  the  loth.  While  Hancock  opposed  Early,  and 
Warren  and  Wri^^t  Hill  and  Anderson,  Buraside  was  ordered 
by  Grant  to  work  his  way  to  the  Fredericksbuxg-Spottsylvania 
road,  thence  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  rear.  The  first  stage 
of  this  movement  of  the  IX.  corps  was  to  be  made  on  the  9th, 
but  not  the  attack  itself,  and  Bumside  was  consequently  ordered 
not  to  go  beyond  a  place  called  "  Gate  "  on  the  maps  used  by  the 
Union  staff.  Tbb,  it  turned  6ut,  was  not  the  farm  ol  a  person 
caDed  Gate,  as  headquarters  supposed,  but  a  mere  gate  into  a 
field.  Consequently  it  was  missed,  and  the  DC  corps  went  on 
to  Gale's  or  Gayle's  house,  where  the  enemy's  skirmishers  were 
driven  in.*  The  news  of  an  enemy  imposing  Bumside  at "  Gate," 
which  Grant  still  supposed  to  be  the  position  of  the  IX.  corps, 
at  once  radically  altered  the  plan  of  battle.    Lee  was  presumed 

*  Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  departure,  the  angry  army 
BtafI  tddhim  to  move  out  at  once  with  the  forage  that  he  had,  and 
Sheridan,  though  the  army  reserve  supplies  were  at  hand,  made  no 
attempt  to  fill  up  from  them. 

'  A  lurther  source  of  confusion,  for  the  historian  at  least,  is  that 
on  the  survey  maps  made  in  1 867  this  "  Gayle  "  is  called  "  Bcveriy  " 
(see  ouip  II.). 


to  be  moving  north  towards  Frederif&sbmg,  and  Gn|it  taw  an 
opportunity  of  a  great  and  decisive  success.  The  IX.  corps  was 
ordered  to  hold  its  position  at  all  costs',  and  the  otbea  were  to 
follow  up  the  enemy  as  he  connntrated  upon  Bumiide.  Hancock 
was  called  in  from  Todd's  Tsvern,  sent  down  to  force  the  fords 
of  the  Po  at  and  below  Tinder's  Mill,  and  directed  upon  Block 
House  Bridge  by  an  officer  of  Grant's  own  staff,  while  Warren 
and  Wright  were  held  ready:  But  onte  more  a  handful  of 
cavalry  in  the  woods  delayed  the  effective  deployment  of  the 
moving  wing,  and  by  the  time  that  the  II.  coips  was  collected 
opposite  Block  House  Bridge  it  was  already  night.  Still  there  was, 
apparently,  no  diminution  of  foroeopposite  Bumside,  and  Hancock 
was  ordered  to  resume  bis  advance  at  eariy  dawn  on  the  xoth. 

Meade,  however,  had  little  or  no  cognisance  of  Grant's  orders 
to  the  independent  IX.  corps,  and  his  orders,  oonffictlng  with 
those  emanating  from  the  L^utenant-General's  staff,  pusiled 
Hancock  and  crippled  his  advance.  At  10  the  whole  scheme 
was  given  up,  and  the  now  widely  deployed  Union  army  dosed 
on  its  centre  as  best  it  could  for  a  direct  attack  on  the  Spott- 
sylvania position.  At  4,  before  the  new  concentration  was 
complete,  and  while  Hancock  was  still  engaged  in  the  diflkult 
operation  of  drawing  back  over  the  Po  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
Warren  attacked  unsupported  and  was  repulsed.  In  the  woods 
on  the  left  Wright  was  more  successful,  and  at  6  p.  u.  a  rvah  of 
twelve  selected  regiments  nnder  Cok)neI  Emory  Upton  carried 
the  right  of  Lee's  k>g-works.  But  for  want  of  support  this 
attack  too  was  fruitless,  though  Upton  hdd  the  captured  works 
for  an  hour  and  brought  off  xooo  prisoners.  Bumside,  receiving 
Grant's  new  orders  to  attack  from  Gayie's  towards  Spottsylvania, 
sent  for  further  orders  as  to  the  method  of  attack,  and  his  advance 
was  thus  made  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  of  use.  Lee  had  again 
averted  disaster,  this  time  by  his  magnificent  handling  of  his  <Hily 
reserve,  Hill's  (now  Early's)  corps,  which  he  used  first  against 
Hancock  and  then  agidnst  Bumside  with  the  greatest  eflfect. 

This  was  the  fourUi  battle  since  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
May.  On  the  morning  of  the  xtth  Grantsent  his  famous  message 
to  Washington,  **  I  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer."  The  lath  was  to  be  the  fifth  and.  Grant  hoped, 
the  decisive  battle.  A  maze  of  useful  and  useless  entrench- 
ments had  been  contracted  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the 
Union  side,  from  mere  force  of  habit.  Grant,  seeing  from  the 
experience  of  the  xoth  that  his  corps  conunanders  were  manning 
these  entrendunents  so  strongly  that  they  had  only  feebk  forces 
disposable  for  the  attack,  ordered  all  superfluous  defences  to 
be  given  up.  Three  corps  were  formed  in  a  connected  line  (from 
right  to  left,  V.,  VI.,  IX.)  during  the  xxth,  and  that  night  the 
II.  corps  moved  silently  to  a  position  between  Wright  and 
Bumside  aixl  formed  up  In  the  open  field  at  Brown's  in  an 
attacking  mass  of  N^wleonic  density— three  lines  of  divisiqns, 
in  line  and  in  battalion  and  brigade  cdumns.  Burnside  was  to 
attack  from  Gayle's  (Beverly's  on  the  map)  towards  McCod's. 
Warren  and  Wright  were  to  have  at  least  one  division  each  dear 
of  their  entrendiments  andrready  to  move. 

Up  to  the  xxth  Lee's  line  had  extended  from  the  woods  in 
front  of  Block  House  Bridge,  through  Perry's  and  Spindler's 
fidds  to  McCod's  house,  and  its  right  was  refused  and  formed 
a  kiop  round  McCool's.  All  these  works  faced  N.W.  In  addi- 
tion, Bumside's  advance  had  caused  Early's  corps  to  entrench 
Spottsylvania  and  the  church  to  the  south  of  it,  fadag  E. 
Betwjeen  these  two  sections  were  woods.  The  connexion  made 
between  them  gave  the  loop  around  McCool's  the  appearance 
from  whidi  it  derives  its  historic  name  of  The  Salient.  Upon 
the  northern  face  of  this  Salient  Hancock's  attack  was  delivered. 

On  the  xxth  the  abandonment  of  Bumside's  threatening 
advance  on  his  rear  and  other  indices  had  disquieted  Lee  as  to 
his  left  or  Block  House  flank,  and  he  had  drawn  off  practically 
all  Ewell's  artillery  from  the  McCool  works  to  aid  in  that  quarter. 
The  Infantry  that  manned  the  Salient  was  what  remidnibdol 
Stonewall  Jackson's  "foot  cavalry,"  veterans  of  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg  and  ChancellorsviUe.  But  at  4.35,  in  the  mist, 
Hancock's  mass  swept  over  their  works  at  the  first  rush  and 
swarmed  in  tha  interior  of  the  Salient,  gathering  thoussnds  of 
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priBoen  (nd  KiB«  tha  &U  butfrid  tliU  lee  b«l  MM  iMck 

Tbe  Ihiontbt  ud  ndted  fedenb  wen  csmiilelely  du- 
otdeied  by  tucceu,  Mad  the  omnter-atUck  at  one  « tm  CoB' 
fedtnte  biigulei  ia  good  otdei  drove  Ihcm  beck  to  the  line  of 
the  upiiUKl  woeIk.    Tbrn,  sboat  6,  (here  bcsuioBt  of  the  moet 

.Rcnuluble  lUuggles  in  hUtoiy.  While  Eeit/,  twilily  dnwinn 
tuck  [torn  Block  Houw,  checked  fiunuide'i  utsck  fnm  the 
eut,  Ajid  Ajidenoa,  UtACkcd  e^eiii  asd  igein  try  perU  of  the 
V.  coipe,'  wu  Cully  occDptEd  ia  pieeerving  his  own  froDt,  Lee, 
vitb  £wcU's  caipe  and  iIk  lew  tboosuid  raeii  wbom  tht  othD- 


line  ante,  Lee  mccaeded  »  well  thtt  >f(«  twoity  honn'  billet 

fighting  Ibe  Dew  line  wu  rody  eod  Use  Coniedetslel  gave  np 
the  buiai  pri«  to  HuKock.  Lee  had  Ism  ivxo  priioaeii  u 
well  •■  4JOD  killed  ind  wounded,  ■lepdnit.  TeoaiatbcAimynf 

the  Pouinac  mid  the  IX.  carpa. 

Then  woe  othei  bulls  in  front  of  Spottiylvuiii,  but  that 
of  Ihe  iilh  w»  the  diniu.  From  the  ijth  to  Iho  aoth  (he 
Ftdenli  gndiwUy  walked  nnuid  fnm  vat  to  net,  dcUveiing 
a  few  paitlal  UUck*  ia  the  nin  hope  of  diwOYniiig  a  weak 
point.  Lee'e  poiiLian,  now  icmicircular,  enabled  him  lo  con- 
cEntixIe  m  InteiiDt  Hnei  on  each  ocoilao.    In  Ibe  end  lie 


genereli  could  spaie,  delivered  all  day  a  leiies  of  fierce  countei 
Ilmka  agauut  Hancock.  Neuly  aU  Wrighl'i  corps  and  eve 
put  of  Waitcn's  (in  Ihe  end  4S.oao  nen)  were  dra«n  uta  th 
Sght  at  the  Salient,  for  Grant  and  Meade  well  knew  thit  Lee 

ment  acrou  the  base  of  il.  If  the  countcr-sltukl  failed  to  gain 
this  lejpitc,  the  Confederates  would  have  to  letrcal  aabeit 

ority  tA  the  Ftderjili  wai  neutraliicd  by  their  diwrder,  uu), 
keeping  the  fight  alive  by  eucceasive  brigade  attacki,  while  Ihe 
tioopi  net  actually  employed  wen  held  out  of  danger  till  tbeii 
'The  teiiMn  wu  n  «ie»t  ihit,  after  ihreatentnf  M  deiirive 
Warren  oi  hit  eamniMncr  Meade  icnt  Centfal  Hamphnyit  hia 


FedenJi  were  tntitnchtd  facing  E.  between  Beverly'*  hoiue 
(Bunuide'e  old  "  Gayle  ")  and  Quisenberry'a,  Lee  facing  W. 
from  the  oewworkauuth  of  HariBon'a  through  the  Court  Houie 
to  Snell'i  Bridge  on  the  Fo.  In  Ihe  fork  ol  the  Pe  aad  the  Ny. 
with  woods  and  manhes  lo  obstruct  every  rnovement,  Grant 
knew  that  nolhbig  could  be  done,  and  he  prepared  lo  eiecute 
a  new  maniniTre.  But  here,  aa  in  Ihe  Wildemeu,  L«  marugcd 
to  have  the  lait  word.  While  the  Union  anny  wal  resting  in 
camp  for  the  (int  time  lince  leaving  Culp^ier,  Eweil's  coipa 
•uddenly  attacked  iu  baggage-lnin  near  Harris'*  houx.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  off,  but  Grant  had  to  defer  his  in  tcrultd 
manccuvre  for  two  days.  When  the  armin  left  SpolUylvania. 
Utile  more  than  a  fortnight  after  breaking  i^  from  winter 
quarters,  Ihe  ni'nlrin  had  readied  the  toUls  ol  iifioo  out  d'  ' 
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ka  original  toUl  of  120^000  for  the  Unbn  army,  t6,ooo  out  of 
70,000  (or  the  Q>n(ederates. 

The  next  oianccuvre  attempted  by  Grant  to  bring  Lee's  army 
to  action  "  outnde  worjcs  "  was  of  an  unusual  character,  though 
|t  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  improvised  plan  of  crushing 
Lee  against  Bumside's  corps  on  the  9th.  Hancock  was  now 
(20th)  ordered  to  move  off  under  cover  of  night  to  Milford; 
thence  he  was  to  march  south-west  as  far  as  possible  along  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and  to  attack  whatever 
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force  of  the  enemy  he  met.  It  was  hoped  that  this  bold  stroke 
by  an  isolated  corps  would  draw  Lee's  army  upon  ft,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would,  if  this  hope  were  realized, 
drive  down  upon  Lce*s  rear  while  Hancock  held  him  up  in  front. 
Supposing,  however,  that  Lee  did  not  take  the  bait,  the  man'^ 
onivre  would  resolve  itself  into  a  turning  movement  with  the 
object  of  compelling  Lee  to  come  out  of  his  SpottsylvanJa  lines 
on  pain  of  being  surrounded. 

The  IL  corps  surted  on  the  night  cf  the  «oth-3x8t.  The 
alarm  was  soon  given.  At  MIHerd,  wheie  he  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Mattapony,  Hancock  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  infantry  from  Richmond  and  heard  that    more   had 


arrived  at  Hanotetr  Junction^  both  fibm  Richmond  alkl  from 
the  Shenandoah  Vall^.  He  therefore  suspended  his  advance 
and  entrenched.  The  ihain  antay  began  to  move  off,  after  giving 
Lee  time  to  turn  against  Hancock,  at  10  a.m.  on  the  aist,  and 
marched  to  Catlett's,  a  place  a  few  mHcs  S.W.  of  Guinea*^ 
bridge,  Warren  leading,  Bumside  and  Wright  following.  But  no 
news  came  in  from  Hancock  untO  late  in  the  evening,  and  the 
development  of  the  manoeuvre  was  consequently  delayed,  so 
that  on  the  night  of  the  sist'Sand  Lee*s  army  slipped  across 

Warren's  front  en  route  for 
Haniover  Junction.  The  other 
Confederate  focccs  that  had 
opposed  Hancock  likewise  fell 
hack.  Grant's  manoeuvre  had 
failed,  its  principal  aim  was 
to  induce  Lee  to  attack  the 
IL  corps  at  Milford,  its  secondary 
and  akemative  purpose  was, 
by  dislodging  Lee  from  Spott> 
sylvania,  to  force  on  an  en- 
counter battle  in  open  ground. 
But  he  was  only  offered  the 
bait— -not  compelled  to  take 
it,  as  he  would  have  been  if 
Hancock  with  two  corps  liad 
been  placed  directly  athwart  the 
rood  between  Spott^lvania  and 
Hanover  Junction — and,  having 
unimpaired  freedom  of  action, 
he  diose  to  retreat  to  the 
Junction.  The  four  Union  corps, 
therefore,  could  only  pursue  him 
to  the  North  Anna*  at  which 
river  they  arrived  on  the  morn- 
ing of  ,the  aard,  Warren  on  the 
xlgnt,  Hancock  on  the  left, 
Wright  and  Bumside  being  well 
to  the  rear  in  second  line.  The 
same  afternoon  Warren  seised 
Jericho  Ford,  brought  over  the 
V.  corps  to  the  south  side,  and 
repulsed  a  very  sharp  counter- 
stroke  mlufe  by  one  of  Lee's 
corps.  Hancock  at  the  same 
time  stormed  a  Confederate  re- 
doubt which  covered  the  Tele- 
graph Road  bridge  over  the  river. 
Wright  and  Bumside  closed  up. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  battle  was  at 
hand,  but  in  the  night  reports 
came  In  that  Lee  had  fallen  back 
to  the  South  Anna,  and  as  these 
were  more  or  less  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Warren  met 
with  no  further  opposition,  and 
by  the  enemy's  retirement  from 
the  river  bank  on  Hancock's 
front,  the  Union  generals  gave 
orders,  about  midday  on  the 
34th,  for  what  was  practically  a 
general  ptirsurt.'  This  led  Incidentally  to  an  attempt  to  drive 
Lee's  reaiguard  away  from  the  point  of  passage,  betn-een 
Warren's  and  Hancock's,  required  for  Bumside,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  it  became  apparent  that  Lee's  army  had 
not  fallen  back,  but  was  posted  in  a  semicircle  to  which 
the  North  Anna  formed  4  tangent.  On  the  morning  of 
the  25th  this  position  was  reconnoitred,  and  found  to  be 
more  formidable  than  that  of  Spottsylvania.  Moreover,  it 
divided  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  army  that  had  crossed 
above  and  below. 

Grant  gave  up  the  game  as  drawn  and  planned  a  new  move. 
This  had  a«  its  obiects,  first,  the  seixure  of  a  point  of 
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OB  the  BuBunkey;  secondly,  the  deployincat  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  of  a  contingent  expected  from  the  Annyof 
the  James,  and  thirdly,  the  prerention  of  Lee's  fuithcr  retife- 
ment,  which  was  not  desired  hy  the  Uni(Mi  Commanders,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  Richmond  «le(ences  and  the  oonseqiiient 
want  of  room  to  manoeuvre.  On  the  37th  Sheridan's  cavalry 
and  a  light  division  of  infantry  passed  the  Pamunkey  at  Hanover 
Town,  and  the  two  divided  wings  of  the  Army  of  the  Pot<Mnac 
wefc  withdrawn  over  the  North  Anna  without  mishap— thanks 
to  exactitude  in  arrangement  and  pnoctuality  in  execution. 
On  the  s8th  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  arrived  near  Hanover 
Town,  while  at  Hawes's  Skopt  on  the  road  to  Richmond,  Sheridan 


and  anvU  hattle  wss  agate  taken  up,  the  "  aavil "  being  Smith's 
XV71I.  corps,  which  had  come  up  from  the  James  river  to  While 
House  00  the  50th;  but  once  more  the  lure  failed  because  it 
was  not  made  snUkiently  tempting. 

The  last  episode  of  the  campaign  centred  on  Cold  Harbor, 
a  village  dose  to  the  Chickahominy,  which  Sheridan's  cavalry 
seized,  on  its  own  initiative,  on  the  jxst.  Here,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  the  Union  staff,  a  considerable  force  of 
Confederate  infantry — new  arrivals  from  the  James— was  met, 
and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  on  a  battle  before  either  side  had  time 
to  entrench.  Grant  and  Meade  ordered  Sheridan  to  hold  the 
village  at  all  cosu,  and  directed  Wright's  (VI.)  corps  from  the 
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had  a  severe  engagement  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  Lee  was 
now  approaching  from  Hanover  Junction  via  Ashland,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  swung  round  somewhat  to  the  right 
SA  as  to  face  in  the  presumed  direction  of  the  impending  attack. 
The  Confederate  general,  however,  instead  c^  attacking,  swerved 
south,  and  planted  himself  behind  the  Totopotomoy.  Here 
he  was  discovord,  entrenched  as  always,  on  the  t9th.  and 
skirmishing  all  along  the  line,  varied  at  times  by  more  severe 
fighting,  occupied  that  day  and  the  30th.  On  the  morning  of 
the  3xst  the  Union  army  was  arranged  from  right  to  left  in  the 
Older  VI.,  11.,  IX.  and  V.  coips,  Sheridan  having  meantime 
dnwB  off  to  the  left  rear  of  the  infantry. 
Now,  for  the  last  time  in  the  campaign,  the  idea  of  a  hammer 


extreme  right  wing,  and  Snuth's  (XVIII.)  from  Old  Church, 
to  march  thither  a*ith  all  possible  speed,  Wright  in  the  night  of 
the  51st  of  May  and  Smith  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June.' 
Lee  had  actually  ordered  his  corps  oommaoders  to  attack,  but 
was  too  ill  to  enforce  his  wiriies,  and  in  the  evening  Wright 
and  Smith  themcelvrs  assaulted  the  Confederate  front  opposite 
Cold  Harbor.  The  assault,  though  delivered  by  tired  men,  was 
successful.  The  enemy's  first  or  skirmish  line  was  everywhere 
stormed,  and  parts  of  the  VI.  corps  even  penetrated  the  main 
h'ne.  Nearly  800  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Grant  at  once  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  attack,  as  at  Spottsylvania.  with  larger 
forces,  bringing  Hancock  over  from  the  right  of  the  line  on  the 
night  of  the  ist,  and  ordering  Hancock,  Wright  and  Smith  to 
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aasaoll  on  tlie  neit  BorninK.  Bui  Lee  had  by  now  moved  moxe 
forces  down,  and  bis  line  extended  from  tlw  Totopotomoy  to 
the  Chickahomlny.  Hancock's  coxps,  very  greatly  fatigued 
by  its  night  march,  did  not  form  vp  until  after  midday,  and 
meanwhile  Smith,  whose  corps,  originally  but  10,000  strong, 
had  been  severely  tried  by  its  hard  marching  and  fighting  on  the 
xst,  refused  to  consider  the  idea  of  renewing  the  attack.  The 
passive  resistance  thus  encountered  dominat«l  Grant's  fighting 
instinct  for  a  moment.  But  after  reconsidering  the  problem  he 
again  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  by  Wri^t,  Smith  and 
Hancock  at  5  p.m.  A  last  modification  was  made  when,  during 
the  afternoon,  Lee's  far  distant  left  wing  attacked  Bumside 
and  Warren.  This,  showing  that  Lee  had  still  a  considerable 
force  to  the  northward,  and  behig,  not  very  inaccnrately,  read 
to  mean  that  the  6  m.  of  Omfederate  entrenchments  were  equally 
— i.e.  equal^  thinly— guarded  at  all  pointy  led  to  the  order  being 
given  to  all  five  Union  corps  to  attack  at  4-30  a.m.  on  the  3rd 
of  June. 

The  resohition  to  noake  this  plain,  unvanushed  frontal  assault 
on  entrenchments  has  been  as  severely  criticised  as  any  action 
of  any  commander  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Grant  himself  subse- 
quently expressed  his  regret  at  having  formed  it.  But  such 
criticisms  derive  all  their  force  from  the  event,  not  from  the 
conditions  hi  which,  beforehand,  the  resolution  was  made.  The 
risks  of  failure  were  deliberately  accepted,  and  the  battle — if  it 
can  be  called  a  battle — was  fought  as  ordered.  The  assault 
was  made  at  the  time  arranged  and  was  repulsed  at  all  points, 
with  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  about  fiooo  men:  Thereafter  the 
two  armies  by  for  ten  days  less  than  a  hundred  yards  apart. 
There  was  more  or  less  severe  fighting  at  times,  and  an  almost 
ceaseless  bickering  of  skirmishers.  Owing  to  Grant's  refusal 
to  sue  for  permission  to  remove  his  dead  and  wounded  in  the 
terms  demanded,  Lee  turned  back  theFederalambulanceparties, 
and  many  wounded  were  left  to  die  between  the  lines.  It  was 
only  on  the  7th  that  Grant  pocketed  his  feelings  and  the  dead 
were  buried. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  incidents  of  Cold  Harbor  that 
must  always  rouse  painful  memories — though  to  blame  Lee  or 
Grant  supposes  that  these  great  generals  were  infinitely  more 
inhuman  here  than  at  any  other  occasion  in  their  lives,  and  takes 
no  account  of  the  consequences  of  admitting  a  defeat  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  the  causes  for  which  the  Union  army 
and  people  contended  were  about  to  be  put  to  the  hazard  of  a 
presidential'  election.- 

The  Federal  army  lost,  in  this  month  of  almost  incessant 
campaigning,  about  50,000  men,  the  Confederates  about  33,000. 
Though  the  aggregate  of  the  Umon  losses  awed  both  contem- 
poraries and  historians  of  a  later  generation,  proportionately 
the  losses  of  the  South  were  heavier  (46%  of  the  original  strength 
as  compared  with  41%  on  the  Union  side),  and  whereas  within 
a  few  weeks  Grant  was  able  to  replace  neariy  every  man  he  had 
lost  by  a  new  recruit,  the  Confedera.te  government  was  almost 
at  the  end  of  its  resources. 

See  A.  A.  Humphreys.  TJu  CamPatfH  of  Virtinia,  1864-6$  (New 
York.  1882):  Military  Hintoiy  Society  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Wtldtmess  Campoign;  Ojficial  Records  of  Ike  K*beaum,ter\tAnumboT9 
67. 68  and  69:  and  C.  F.  Atkinson,  Tke  Wiidenusx  and  CoU  Harhar 
(London,  1908).  (C.F.A.) 

WILDMAN,  SIR  JOHN  (c.  X631-X693),  English  agitator,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  during  the  (Tivil 
War  served  for  a  short  time  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He 
became  prominent,  however,  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  an  agitator, 
being  in  1647  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  section  of  the  army 
which  objected  to  all  compromise  with  the  king.  In  a  pamphlet, 
Putney  Projects,  he  attacked  Cromwell;  he  was  responsible 
for  The  Cast  of  the  Army  Hated,  and  he  put  the  views  of  his  associ- 
ates before  the  council  of  the  army  at  a  meeting  in  Putney  church 
in  October  1 647 .  The  authorities  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion, 
and  in  January  1648  he  and  John  LUbume  were  imprisoned, 
preparations,  says  Clarendon,  being  made  *' for  his  trial  and 
towards  his  execution."  However,  he  was  released  in  the 
following  August,  and  for  a  time  he  was  associated  with  the 


party  known  as  the  leveBers*  but  he  quickly  severed 
connexion  with  them  and  became  an  ofiicer  in  the  anny.  He 
was  a  large  buyer  of  the  land  forfeited  by  the  royalists*  and  in 
1654  he  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Scarborough.  In  the  following  year  he  was  aneated  foroon- 
^iring  against  Cromwell,  and  after  his  release  four  months 
later  he  resumed  the  career  of  plotting,  intriguing  alike  with 
royalists  and  republicans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
r6gime.  In  1659  he  helped  to  seize  Windsor  castle  for  the  Long 
Pariiament,  and  then  in  November  1661  he  was  again  a  prisoner 
on  some  suspicion  of  participating  in  republicaui  pk>ta.  For 
six  years  he  was  a  captive,  only  regaining  his  freedom  after 
the  fall  of  Clarendon  in  October  1667. 

In  or  before  1681  Witdman  became  preminent  inong  those 
who  were  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Charles  II.,  being 
especially  intimate  with  Algernon  Sydney.  He  was  undoubtedly 
concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  under  James  II.  he 
was  active  in  the  interests  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  bat 
owing  to  some  disagreements,  or  perhaps  to  his  cowardice,  he 
took  no  part  in  the  rising  of  1685.  He  found  it  advisable, 
however,  to  escape  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  F-nglanH  with 
the  army  of  William  of  Orange  in  1688.  In  1689  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  parliament. 

Wildman  was  postmaster  *  general  from  April  1689  to 
February  1691,  when  some  ugly  rumours  about  his  con- 
duct brought  about  his  dismi»al.  Nevertheless,^  he  was 
knighted  by  William  III.  in  1692,  and  he  died  on  the  snd 
of  June  1693.  Sir  John,  who  vras  the  author  of  *mai^  political 
pamphlets,  left  an  only  son,  John,  who  died  dUldlcss  in 
17x0. 

WILES,  IRVING  RAMSAT  (x86i-  ),  American  Urtist,  was 
bom  at  Utica,  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  April  x86i.  He  studied 
under  his  father,  the  landscape  painter,  Lemuel  May&ard  Wiles 
(1826-1905),  in  the  Art  Students*  League,  New  York,  and  tmder 
Carolus  Duran,  at  Paris.  His  earlier  work  was  as  an  illustrator 
for  American  magazines,  and  later  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
success  to  portraiture.  He  became  a  full  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  (1897)  and  a  member  of  the  American  Water 
Color  Society. 

WILFRID  (c.  634-709),  English  archbishop,  was  bom  of  good 
parentage  in  Northumbria,  c.  634.  When  serving  in  King  Oswio's 
court,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen,  Eanfled,  who,  foster- 
ing his  inclination  for  a  religious  life,  placed  him  under  the  care 
of  an  old  noble,  Cudda,  now  a  tnook  at  Lindisfame.  Later  on 
Eanfled  enabled  him  to  visit  kome  in  the  company  of  Benedict 
Biscop.  At  Lyons  Wilfrid's  pleasing  features  and  quick  intelli- 
gence made  Annemund,  the  archbishop,  desire  to  adopt  him  and 
marry  him  to  his  niece.  Resisting  his  offers,  the  youth  went  on 
to  Rome,  leceived  the  papid  benediction,  and  then,  in  accordance 
with  his  promise,  returned  to  Lyons,  whoe  he  stayed  for  three 
years,  till  the  murder  of  his  patron,  whose  fate  the  executioners 
would  not  let  him  share.  On  his  return  home,  Oswio's  son 
Akhfrid  gave  him  a  monastery  at  Ripon,  and,  before  long, 
Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  Cewissaci  or  West  Saxons,  ordained  him 
priest 

He  was  probably  already  regarded  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  Roman  discipline  in  England  when  his  speech  at  the 
council  of  Whitby  determined  the  overthrow  of  the  Celtic 
party  (664).  About  a  year  later  he  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
of  York,  not,  however,  in  England,  where  perhaps  he  could  iwt 
find  the  fitting  number  of  orthodox  prelates,  but  at  Compiigne, 
Agilbert  being  now  bishop  of  Paris.  On  his  return  journey  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  pagan  wreckers  of  Sussex,  and  only 
reached  his  own  country  to  find  Ceadda  (St  Chad)  fatstalled 
in  his  see. 

The  rest  of  his  life  is  largely  a  record  of  wandering  and 
misfortune.  For  three  years  (665-668)  he  ruled  his  mon- 
astery at  Ripon  in  peace,  thonsfi  acting  as  bishop  in  Merda  and 
Kent  during  vacancies  in  sees  there.  On  Archbishop  Theodore^ 
arrival  (668)  he  was  restored  to  his  see,  and  spent  in  it  nine  years 
of  ceaseless  activity,  especially  in  building  churches,  only  to  be 
driven  out  through  the  anger  of  King  Ecgfrith's  queea  (677). 
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Theodore  now  divided  Wilfrid's  large  diocese  into  three;  and 
the  aggrieved  prelate  went  to  lay  his  case  before  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  On  his  way  a  west  wind  drove  him  to  Friesland^  where 
he  evangelized  the  natives  and  prepared  the  way  for  Willibrord 
{q.v.).  Late  in  life  he  ordained  Suidbert  bishop  of  the  Frisians. 
A  synod  held  at  Rome  under  Agatfao  (6S0)  ordained  his  restitu- 
tion; but  even  this  decision  could  not  prevent  his  being  cast  into 
prison  00  his  return  home.  When  released  he  wandered  first  to 
Merda,  then  to  Wessex  and  finally  to  Sussex.  Here  he  rescued 
the  pagan  folk  from  an  impending  famine,  sent  preachers  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  founded  a  monastery  at  Selsey.  After  Ecgf  rit  h-s 
death  (20th  May  685)  Wilfrid  was  restored  to  York  (much 
circumscribed),  and  Ripon  (686-687).  He  was  once  more  driven 
out  in  69X'6q2,  and  spent  seven  years  in  Mercia.  A  great  council 
of  the  English  Church  held  in  Northumbria  excommunicated  him 
in  703.  He  again  appealed  to  Rome  in  penson,  and  obtained 
another  decision  in  his  favour  (703-704).  Despite  the  intercession 
of  Brthwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Aldfrith  king  of  North 
urabria  refused  to  admit  the  aged  prdlite  into  his  kingdom  till 
his  last  iUness  (705).  This  year  or  the  next  a  council  was  held 
near  the  River  Nidd,  the  papal  letters  were  read,  and,  despite  the 
oipposition  of  the  bbhops,  Wilfrid  once  more  received  the  abbeys 
of  Ripon  and  Hexham.  Not  long  after  he  died  at  Oundle  in 
Northamptonshire  as  he  was  going  on  a  visit  to  Ceolred,  king  of 
Merda  (709).  He  was  buried  at  Ripon,  whence,  according  to 
Eadmer,  his  bones  were  afterwards  removed  to  Canterbury. 

Wilfrid's  is  a  memorable  name  in  English  history,  not  only  because 
of  the  iarec  part  he  played  in  supplanting  the  Critic  disdpluie  and 
in  establishing  a  precedent  of  appeal  to  papal  authority,  but  also  by 
reason  of  his  services  to  architecture  and  learning.  At  York  he  re- 
newed Paulinus's  old  church,  rooftne  it  with  lead  and  furnishing  tt 
with  glass  wrindows;  at  Ripon  he  built  an  entirely  new  basilica  with 
columns  and  porches:  at  Hexham  in  honour  of  St  Andrew  he  reared  a 
still  nobler-church,  over  which  Eddius  grows  eloquent.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  bishopric  he  used  to  travel  about  his  diocese  attended  by 
a  little  troop  of  skilled  masons.  He  seems  to  have  also  reformed  tm 
method  Of  conducting  the  divine  services  by  the  aid  of  his  skilled 
chanters,  i&lde  and  iEona,  and  to  have  established  or  renewed 
the  rule  of  St  Benedict  in  the  monasteries.  On  each  visit  to  Rome  it 
was  his  delight  to  collect  relics  for  his  native  land;  and  to  his 
favourite  basilica  at  Ripon  he  gave  a  bookcase  wrought  in  gold  and 
precious  stones,  besides  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Gospels. 

Wilfrid's  life  was  written  shortly  after  his  death  by  Eddius  at  the 
request  of  Acca,  his  successor  at  Hexharoj  and  Tatbert.  abbot  of 
Ripon — ^both  intimate  friends  of  the  great  bishop.  Other  lives  were 
written  by  Frithceode  in  the  loth,  by  Folcard  m  the  nth,  and  by 
Eadmer  early  in  the  12th  century.  See  also  Bede's  Hist.  Bed.  v.  19, 
iii.  2S,  iv.  13.  &C.  All  theiivcs  are  printed  in  J.  Raine's  HiUvriotu  0/ 
ihB  Ckwch  of  York,  voL  i.  "  Rolls  "  series. 

.WILHELMINA  (Wilhelicxna  Helena  Paxjunk  Masia 
or  Okange-Nassau]  (1880-  ),  queen  oC  the  Nethcr- 
Linds,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  31st  of  August  x88o. 
Her  father,  William  III.  (Willem  Paul  Alexander  Frederik 
Lodewijk),  had  by  his  first  wife,  Sophia  Fxederika  Mathilde  of 
WUrttemberg,  three  sons,  all  of  whom  predeceased  him.  Having 
been  left  a  widower  on  the  3fd  of  June  1877,  he  married  on  the 
7th  of  January  1879  Adelheid  Emma  WiUielmina  Theresia* 
second  daughter  of  Prince  George  Victor  of  Waldeck*Pyrmont| 
bom  on  the  and  of  August  1858,  and  Wilheluina  was  the  only 
issue  of  that  union.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  her  father's 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  November  1890,  but  until 
her  eighteenth  year,  when  she  was  "  inaugurated  "  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  6th  d  September  1898,  the  business  of  the  state  was 
carried  on  ander  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  in  accordance 
%nth  a  law  made  on  the  and  of  August  x884-  On  the  7th  of 
February  1901  Queen  Wilhelmina  married  Henry  Wladimir 
Albert  Ernst,  duke  of  MecUenburg-Schwerin  (bom  on  the  19th 
of  April  1876).  To  the  great  joy  of  the  Dutch  people,  Queen 
Wilhehniaa,  on  the  30th  of  April  1909,  gave  biith  to  an  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  Princes^  Juliana  (Juliana  Louise  Emma 
Btaria  Wilhelmina).     (See  Holland:  History.} 

WILHELMINA  (Sophia  FiuDSBacA  Wilhslmina)  (1709^ 
1758),  margravine  of  Baireuth,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the 
3rd  of  July  1709,  the  daughter  of  Frederick  William  I.,  crown 
prince,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  and  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
daughter  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  ((Seotge  I.  of  England^. 


Wilhelmina  shared  the  unhappy  childhood  of  her  brother, 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  friend  and  confidante  she  remainedi 
with  the  exception  of  one  short  interval,  all  her  life.  Sophia 
Dorothea  wished  to  marry  her  daughter  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  but  on  the  English  side  there  was  no  disposition  to  make 
the  offer  except  in  exchange  for  substantial  concessions,  to  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  prepared  to  assent.  The  fruitless 
intrigues  carried  on  by  Sophia  Dorothea  to  bring  about  this 
match  played  a  large  part  in  WUhehnma's  eariy  life.  After 
much  talk  of  other  matches,  which  came  to  nothing,  she  was 
eventually  married  in  173 1  to  Frederick,  hereditary  prince  of 
Baireuth.  The  marriage,  only  accepted  by  Wilhelmina  under 
thrcoU  from  her  father  and  with  a  view  to  lightening  her  brother's 
■disgrace,  proved  at  the  outset  a  happy  one,  though  it  was 
clouded  at  first  by  narrow  means,  and  afterwards  by  the 
ihfidelities  of  the  future  margrave  with  Dorothea  von  Marwit;, 
whose  ascendancy  at  the  court  of  Baireuth  was  bitterly  resented 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  caused  an  estrangement  of  some 
three  years  between  Wilhelmina  and  the  brother  she  so  devotedly 
loved.  When  Wilhelmina's  husband  came  into  his  inheritann  in 
X73S  the  pair  set  about  making  Baireuth  a  miniature  Versailles. 
Thdr  building  operatfons  included  the  rebuilding  of  their 
summer  rendence,  the  Ermitage,  the  great  Baireuth  opera-house, 
the  building  of  a  theatre  and  the  reconstraction  of  the  Baireuth 
palace  and  of  the  new  opera  house.  They  also  founded  the 
university  of  Erlangen,  the  undertakings  bringing  the  court 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  margravine  made  Baireuth  one  of  the  intellectual  centres 
of  Germany,  surrounding  herself  with  a  little  court  of  wits  and 
artists  which  gained  added  prestige  from  the  occasional  visits 
of  Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  WilheUnina's  interests  shifted  from  dilettant- 
ism to  diplomacy.  She  acted  as  eyes  and  ears  for  her  brother  in 
southem  Germany  untU  her  death  on  the  14th  of  October  1758, 
the  day  of  Frederick's  defeat  by  the  Austrlans  at  Hocbkirdu 
Her  only  daughter  Frederica  had  contracted  in  1748  an  unhappy 
marriage  with  Charles  Eugene,  duke  of  WtirtUmberg. 

The  margravine's  memoini,  Mimoires  ie  ma  vit,  written  or  revised 
between  1748  and  her  death,  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin.  They  were  first  printed  in  two  forms  in  1810 — a  German 
translation  down  to  the  year  i  ^^33  from  the  firm  of  Cotta  of  Tflbtngen : 
and  in  French  published  by  Viewev  of  Brunswick,  and  coming  down 
to  1743.  There  have  been  several  subseouent  editions,  including  a 
German  one  published  at  Leipzig  in  1908.  An  English  translation 
was  published  in  Beriin  in  I904>  For  the  discussion  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  entertaining,  though  not  very  trustworthy,  memoirs, 
see  G.  H.  Perts.  Ober  dit  Merkwilrdiekeiten  der  Marktrafin  (1851). 
See  also  Arvede  Barine,  f^ritutsses  el  grandts  dames  (Paris,  1890); 
E.  E.  CutteU,  WUhdmint,  Margravine  of  Baireuth  (London,  a  vols., 
1905);  and  R.  Fester,  Die  Bayreuther  Sckwcster  Friedricks  des 
Crossen   (Berlin,    1902). 

WILHELMSHAVBN,  or  Wiihelmshafen,  a  town  of  Geraumy, 
and  the  chief  naval  station  and  war  harbour  of  the  empire  on  the 
North  Sea,  situated  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Jade  Buseni 
a  large  shallow  basin  formed  by  inundations  and  united  with 
the  sea  by  the  Jade,  a  channel.3  m.  long.  Pop.  (1885),  19,422; 
(1905),  26,012,  of  whom  8227  belonged  to  the  navy  or  army. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  (4  sq.  m.)  was  purchased  by 
Prussia  from  the  grand-duke  of  Oldenburg  in  1853,  when  the 
Prussian  navy  was  being  formed.  The  construction  of  the 
liarbour  and  town  was  begun  in  1855,  and  the  former  was  opened 
in  1869.  Though  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover  it  is  completely  surrounded  on  the  landward  side  by 
Oldenburg  territory.  The  town  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan 
and  ample  scale,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  shaded  with  trees. 
The  main  thoroughfare  is  the  Roonstrasse,  which,  running  E. 
and  W.,  passes  the  market-square,  upon  which  stand  the  town 
hall  and  the  post  oiSce.  There  are  two  Evangelical  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  schools  for  warrant 
officers  and  engineers  and  other  naval  educational  institutions. 
The  original  harbour,  constructed  in  i&5$-i869,  consists  of  an 
inner  and  outer  basin.  To  the  south-east  of  the  inner  harbour 
a  large  new  harbour  has  been  more  recently  constructed  for 
war  vessels  in  commission.    This  so-called  new  harbour  (170 
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acres  in  area  and  26)  ft.  deep)  is  connected  by  means  of  a  lock 
(571  ft.  long)  with  the  new  harbour  entrance,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  x886.  On  the  north  it  is  connected  with  the  fitting-out 
basin  (3832  ft.  long,  446  ft.  wide),  which  again  is  connected  by  a 
lock  (158  ft.  long)  with  the  outer  basin  (617  ft.  long,  410  ft.  wide), 
and  so  with  the  old  harbour  entrance.  North  of  this  the  "  third 
entrance  "  has  been  recently  constructed,  with  two  enormous 
locks,  one  of  which  in  an  emei|(ency  could  be  used  as  an  additional 
dock.  On  the  west  side  of  the  fitting-out  basin  lies  the  shipbuild- 
ing basin  (1237  ft.  long  by  742  ft.  wide),  with  three  dry-docks 
(of  which  two  are  each  453  fL  long,  85  ft.  wide  and  more  than 
30  ft.  deep,  whilst  the  third  is  394  ft.  long),  and  also  with  two 
^ips  of  the  largest  size.  Further  new  docks  (each  about  617  ft. 
by  97  ft.),  capable  T)f  containing  large  battle-ships,  were  coro^ 
pleted  in  1906.  A  torpedo  harbour  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the 
new  harbour.  The  three  entrances  to  the  old  and  new  harbours 
are  sheltered  by  long  and  massive  moles;  and  the  whde  complex 
of  docks,  building  slips,  machine  shops,  &c.,  forms  the  govern- 
ment dockyard,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  with  fourteen 
iron  gates.  The  establishment  is  defended  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. The  commercial  harbour  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  town 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Ems-Jade  canal.  The  industries  of  the  place 
are  almost  exclusively  connected  with  the  requirements  of  the 
dockyard,  and  embrace  machine  shops,  iron  foundries  and  boiler 
works.  Wilhelmshaven  is  visited  for  its  sea-bathing.  Itpoasesscs 
depots  for  artillery  and  mines,  a  meteorological  observatory  and 
a  signalling  station.  A  battalion  of  marines  is  stationed  here. 
Since  2  900  the  development  of  the  naval  establishment  and  of  the 
town  has  been  exceptionally  rapid,  coincident  with  the  growth 
of  the  German  navy,  and  with  the  shifting  of  political  and  naval 
activity  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea. 

See  Ebeihard,  FHhrer  dunk  Wintdmslumtn  und  seine  Umgehunt 
(Wilhclmdiaven,- 1906) ;  L.  v.  Krohn,  VienigJakre  in  eintm  dsutschtn 
Kriegikafen  (Wilhelmshaven,  1905). 

WILKES,  CHARLES  (1798-1877),  American  naval  officer  and 
tXfAoTtr,  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  3rd  of  April  1798. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1818, 
and  became  a  lieutenant  in  1826.  In  1830  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  instruments  and  charts,  and  in  1838 
was  appointed  to  command  an  exploring  and  surveying  expedi- 
tion in  the  Southern  Seas,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1836.  The 
expedition,  including  naturalists,  botanists,  a  mineralogist, 
taxidermists,  a  philologist,  &c.,  was  carried  by  the  sloops-of-war 
"  Vincenncs  "  and  "  Peacock,"  the  brig  "  Porpoise,"  the  store- 
ship  "  Relief "  and  two  tenders.  Leaving  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  iSlh  of  August  1838,  it  stopped  at  Madeira  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  visited  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  Peru,  the  Paomotu 
group  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  the  Samoan  islands  and  New 
South  Wales;  from  Sydney  sailed  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in 
December  1839  and  reported  the  discovery  of  an  Antarctic 
continent  west  of  the  Balleny  islands;^  visited  the  Fiji  and 
the  Hawaiian  islands  in  1840,  explored  the  west  'coast  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Columbia  river,  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  Sacramento  river,  in  1841,  and  returned  by  way  of  tiK 
Philippine  islands,  the  Sulu  archipelago,  Borneo,  Singapore, 
Polynesia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  n*aching  New  York  on 
the  loth  of  June  1843.  He  was  court-martialled  on  his  return, 
but  was  acquitted  on  all  chaiges  except  that  of  illegally  punishing 
men  in  his  squadron.  For  a  short  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
Coast  Survey,  but  from  1844  to  x86i  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
preparing  the  report  of  the  expedition.  Twenty-eight  volumes 
were  planned  but  only  nineteen  were  published.  Of  these  Wilkes 
wrote  the  Narrative  (6  vols.,  1845;  s  vols.,  1850)  and  the  volumes 
Hydroirapky  and  Meteorology  (1851).  The  Narraihe  contains 
much  interesting  material  concerning  the  manners  and  ciistoms 

'  This  discovery  was  made  on  the  19th  of  Tanuary  1840,  one  day 
before  Dumont  d'Urville  sighted  Ad£lie  Land  about  400  m.  farther 
W.  That  Wilkes  discovered  an  Antarctic  cont  inent  was  long  doubted, 
and  one  <^  the  chai]^  against  him  when  he  was  court-martialled 
was  that  be  bad  fabncated  this  discovery,  but  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton  in  190^1909  corroborated  Wilkes.  That  part 
of  the  Antarctic  continent  known  as  Wilkes  Land  was  named  in  his 
lioiiour. 


and  political  and  economic  conditions  in  many  places  then  little 

known.    Other  valuable  contributions  were  the  three  reports  of 

James  D.  Dana  on  Zoophytes  {18^6),  Geology  (1849)  and  Crustacea 

(2  vols.,  1S52-1854).   At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Wilkes 

(who  had  reached  the  rank  of  commander  in  1843  and  that  of 

captain  in  1855)  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  "  San 

Jacinto  "  to  search  for  the  Confederate  commerce  destroyer, 

"  Sumter."    On  the  8th  of  November  1861  he  stopped  the 

British  mail  packet  "  Trent,"  and  took  off  the  Confederate 

commissioners  to  Europe,  James  M.  Mason  and  John  SlidelL 

Though  he  was  officially  thanked  by  Congress,  his  action  M-as 

later  disavowed  by  President  Lincoln.    His  next  service  was  in 

the  James  river  flotilla,  but  after  reaching  the  rank  of  commodore, 

on  the  i6th  of  July  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  against  blockade 

runners  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  disrated  (becoming  a  captain 

on  the  retired  list)  in  November  1862  on  the  ground  that  he  had 

been  too  old  to  receive  the  rank  of  commodore  under  the  act 

then  governing  promotions;  and  engaged  in  a  long  controversy 

with  Gideon  Welles,  secretary  of  the  navy.    This  controversy 

ended  in  his  being  court-martialled  in  1864  and  being  found 

guilty  on  several  counts  and  sentenced  to  public  reprimand  and 

suspension  for  three  years.   But  on  the  2sth  of  July  1866  he  was 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list.    He 

died  at  Washington  on  the  8th  of  February  1877. 

In  addition  to  many  shorter  articles,  reports,  ftc,  he  pubfisfaed 
Western  America,  including  California  and  Oregon  (1849)  aod  Theory 
of  the  Winds  (1856). 

WILKES.  JOHN  (1727-1797),  English  politician,  descended 
from  a  family  long  connected  with  Leighton-Buzzard  in  Bedford- 
shire, was  bom  at  Clerkenwell,  London,  on  the  17th  of  October 
1727,  being  the  second  son  of  Israel  Wilkes,  a  rich  distiller, 
and  the  owner,  through  his  wife  Sanh,  daughter  of  John  Heaton 
of  Hoxton,  of  considerable  house  property  in  its  north-eastern 
suburbs.  After  some  training  under  private  tuition  John  Wilkes 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  L«yden,  matriculating  there  on 
the  8th  of  September  1744.  Several  young  men  of  talent  from 
Scotland  and  England  were  studying  in  this  Dutch  university 
at  that  period,  and  a  lively  picture  of  their  life,  in  which  Wilkes 
displays  the  gaiety  of  temper  which  remained  faithful  to  him  all 
bis  days,  is  presented  to  us  by  Alexander  Cariyle  (ylai/oHof., 
x86o,  ed.  J.  H.  Burton).  With  this  training  he  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  and  he  enlarged  his 
noind  by  traveUing  through  Holland,  Flanders  and  part  of 
Gennany.  At  the  close  of  1748  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
and  in  a  few  months  (October  1749)  was  drawn  by  hb  relations 
into  marrying  ^fary,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Mead, 
citiaen  and  grocer  of  London,  who  was  ten  years  his  senior.  The 
ill-assorted  pair— ^or  she  was  grave  and  staid,  while  he  rioted  in 
exuberant  spirits  and  love  of  society— lived  together  at  Ayle»> 
bury  for  some  months,  when,  to  make  matters  worse,  they 
returned  to  town  to  dwell  with  the  wife's  mother.  One  child,  a 
daughter,  was  bom  to  them  (5th  of  August  1 750),  and  then  Wilkes 
left  his  wife  and  removed  to  Westminster,  where  be  kept  open 
bouse  for  many  young  men  about  town  possessing  more  wit  than 
morals.  In  1 7  54  he  contested  the  constituency  of  Bendck-iipon* 
Tweed,  but  failed  to  gain  the  seat. 

Wilkes  was  now  a  well-known  figure  in  the  life  of  the  west  end, 
and  among  his  associates  were  Thomas  Potter,  the  son  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  afterwards 
Lord  le  Despencer,  and  Lord  Sandwich,  the  last  of  whom  in 
after  ycais  showed  great  animosity  towards  his  old  companion  in 
revelry.  In  July  1757,  by  a  triangular  arrangement  in  which 
Potter  and  the  first  William  Pitt  played  the  other  parts,  Wilkes 
was  elected  for  Aylesbury,  and  for  this  constituency  he  was  again 
returned  at  the  general  election  in  March  1761.  Pitt  was  his 
leader  in  politics;  but  to  Pitt  he  applied  in  vain  for  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  nor  was  he  successful  in  his  appUcation  for 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  or  for  that  of  goveraw 
of  Quebec.  As  he  attributed  these  failures  to  the  opposition 
of  Lord  Bute,  he  established  a  paper  called  the  North  Brihm 
(June  T762),  in  which  he  from  the  first  attacked  the  Scotch 
[ftiiae  minister  with  ezdeeding  bitterness  and  grew  holdtt  as  it 
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proceeded  in  its  course.  One  of  its  aitides  ridicQled  Loid  Talbot, 
the  steward  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  dud  was  the  result. 
When  Bute  resigned,  the  issue  of  the  journal  was  suspended; 
but,  when  the  royal  ^>eecb  framed  by  George  Grenville's  ministry 
showed  that  the  change  was  one  of  men  only,  not  of  measures, 
a  supplementary  number.  No.  45,  was  published,  33rd  of  April 
1763,  containing  a  caustic  criticism  of  the  king's  message  to  his 
parliament.  Lord  Halifax,  the  leading  secretary  of  state,  fasued 
a  general  warrant  "  to  search  for  authors,  printen  and  pub* 
Hsbers,"  and  to  bring  them  before  him  for  examination.  Cl»rles 
ChurchiU,  the  poet  and  a  coadjutor  in  this  new^mper  enterprise, 
escaped  through  the  good  <^ccs  of  Wilkes;  but  the  chief  offender 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower  (30th  of  April  1 763) .  A 
week  later,  however,  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  Court  <tf 
Common  Pleas  on  the  ground  that  his  privilege  as  a  member 
of  parh'ament  afforded  him  immunity  from  arrest.  G«ieral 
warrants  were  afterwards  declared  illegal,  and  Halifax  himsdf, 
after  a  series  of  discreditable  shifts,  was  cast  In  heavy  sums,  on 
actions  brought  against  him  by  the  persons  whom  he  had  injured 
•^the  total  expenses  incurred  by  the  ministry  in  these  lawless 
proceedings  amounting  to  at  least  £100,000.  So  far  Wilkes  had 
triumphed  over  his  enemies,  but.  he  gave  them  cause  for  rejoicing 
by  an  indiscreet  reprint  of  the  obnoxious  No.  45,  and  by  striking 
off  at  his  private  press  thirteen  copies  of  an  obscene  Essay  on 
Woman,  written  by  his  friend  Potter,  in  parody  of  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  one  of  which  got  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  (15th 
of  November  1763)  proceedings  were  taken  against  him.  Lord 
North  moved  that  No.  45  was  "  a  false,  scandalous  and  seditious 
libel,"  and  the  paper  was  pubKcly  burnt  in  Cheapside  on  the  4th 
of  December.  The  Essay  on  Woman  was  on  the  same  day  brought 
before  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Sandwich,  and,  on  account  of 
the  improper  use  which  had  been  made  of  Bishop  Warburton's 
name  as  the  author  of  some  coarse  notes,  the  work  was  voted  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  printing  and  publishing  an  impious 
libel.  He  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
19th  of  January  1764;  and  on  the  21st  of  February  he  was  found 
guihy  in  th^  King's  Bench  of  reprinting  No.  45  and  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  Essay  on  Woman.  Wilkes  was  on  these  dates 
absent  from  England.  Some  strong  expressions  applied  to  him 
by^Samuel  Martin,  an  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury;  had  provoked 
a  duel  (16th  of  November  1763),  In  which  Wilkes  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  stomach.  He  withdrew  to  Paris,  and  as  he  did 
not  return  to  England  to  receive  his  sentence  in  the  taw  courts 
was  pronounced  an  outlaw.       « 

For  several  years  Wilkes  remained  abroad,  receiving  £1000  a 
year  from  the  leading  Whigs,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
visited  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  February  1768  he  returned  to 
London  and  sued  the  king  for  pardon,  but  in  vain.  His  next  step 
was  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
city  of  London,  when  he  was  the  lowest  at  the  poll.  Undaunted 
by  this  defeat,  he  solicited  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  to  return 
him  as  their  champion,  and  they  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all 
competitors  (aSth  of  March).  He  appeared  before  the  King's 
Bench,  and  on  a  technical  point  procured  a  reversal  of  his  out- 
lawry; but  the  original  verdict  was  maintained,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty-two  months  as  well  as  to 
a  fine  of  £1000,  and  he  was  further  ordered  to  produce  securities 
for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years  after  his  liberation.  His 
conduct  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  House  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1769,  and  with  this  proceeding  there  began  a  series  of  contests 
between  the  ministry  and  the  electors  of  Middlesex  without 
parallel  in  English  history.  They  promptly  re-elected  him 
(i6th  of  February),  only  to  find  him  pronounced  incapable  of 
sitting  and  his  election  void.  Again  they  returned  him  (16th  of 
March)  and  again  he  was  rejected.  A  fourth  election  then 
followed  (13th  of  April),  when  Colonel  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell, 
with  all  the  influence  of  the  court  and  the  Fox  family  in  his 
favour,  obtained  296  votes,  while  1143  were  given  for  Wilkes, 
but  two  days  later  the  House  declared  that  Luttrell  had  been 


duly  dected.  Tlixoa^  therie  audadoos  proceedings  a  storm  ef 
fury  "broke  out  throughout  the  country.  La  the  cause  of  *'  Wilkes 
and  liberty  "  high  and  low  enlisted  themselves.  His  prison  cell 
was  thronged  dsdly  by  the  chief  of  the  Whigs,  and  Uurge  sums 
of  money  were  subscribed  for  his  support.  So  great  was  the 
popular  sympathy  in  his  favour,  that  a  keen  ju<l^  of  contem- 
porary pc^ics  dedaxcd  that,  had  George  IIL  possessed  a  bad 
and  Wilkes  a  good  riiaracter,  the  king  would  have  been  an 
outcast  from  his  dominions.  At  the  hdght  of  the  combat  in 
January  1769  Wilkes  was  elected  an  alderman  for  the  dty  of 
London;  in  1771  he  served  as  sheriff  for  London  and  Middlesex, 
and  as  aMerman  he  todc  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  between 
the  corporation  and  the  House  of  Commons  by  whicfa  freedom 
of  pubficatlon  of  the  parliamentary  debates  was  obtained. 
His  admirers  endeavoured  in  1773  to  procure  his  election  ms  lord 
mayor  of  London,  but  he  was  set  adde  by  the  aldermen,  some 
of  whom  were  allied  with  the  ministry  of  Lord  North,  while  others, 
as  pliver  and  Townshend,  leant  to  the  Liberalism  of  Lord 
Shdbume.  In  1774,  however,  he  obtained  that  dignity,  and 
he  retained  his  seat  for  Middlesex  from  the  dissolution  in  1774 
until  X790.  He  moved  in  1776  for  leave,  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for 
a  just  and  equal  representation  of  the  people  of  En^and  in 
pariiament";  but  attempts  at  parliamentary  rdwrn  were 
prematufe  by  at  least  hsilf  a  century.  After  several  failures 
belter  fortune  attended  his  efforts  in  another  direction,  for  on 
the  3rd  of  May  1782  all  the  dedarations  and  orders  against  him 
for  his  electkms  in  Middlesex  were  ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  journals  of  the  House.  In  1779  Wilkes  was  dected  chamber- 
lain of  the  city  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  office  became  his 
freehold  for  life.  He  died  at  his  house  In  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  on  .the  26th  of  December  1797.  His  daughter  Mary, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  died  on  the  12th  of  March 

»802. 

Wilkes  printed  editions  of  Catullus  (1788)  andTheophrastus  (1790), 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  made  considerable  progress  with  a 
translation  of  Anacreon.  His  conversatbn  was  otteo  sullied  by 
obaccatty  and  proCaoitj^;  but  he  knew  how  to  suit  bis  conversation 
to  his  company,  and  his  well-known  assertion  that,  in  spite  of  his 
squint  and  ugly  as  he  was,  with  the  start  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
could  get  the  better  of  any  man,  however  good-looking,  in  the  grares 
of  any  lady,  shows  bis  confidence  in  his  powers  of  fasdnation.  The 
king  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  never  met  so  weil-lved  a  lord 
mayor,  and  Dr  Johnson,  who  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  bouse  of 
Dilly.  the  bookseller  in  the  Poultry,  confessed  that  "  Jack  has  great 
variety  of  talk,  lack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman."   It  b  doubtful  how  far  hchitnsdf  believed  in  the  justice 


great  power  of  sarcasm.  Two  collections  of  his  letters  were  published, 
one  01  LetUrs  to  his  Dmmihter,  in  four  vdumes  in  1804,  the  other 
QnresponMnu  wilk  his  Friends,  in  which  are  introduced  Memoirs  9/ 
his  Life,  by  John  Almon^  in  five  volumes,  in  1805,  A  Life  by  Percy 
Fitzgcrala  was  published  in  1888.  Essays  on  hira  are  in  Historical 
Gleanings,  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers.  2nd  ser.  (1870);  Wiikes  and 
CobbeU^  by  J.  S.  Watson  (1870);  and  WUhes,  Sheridan  and  FoXi  by 
W.  F.  Rae  C1874).  His  connexion  with  Bath  is  set  <Mit  in  John 
Wilkes,  by  W.  Crecory  (1888),  and  that  with  the  city  of  London  in 
Modem  History  of  the  City,  by  Charles  Welch  (1896).  A  fragment  of 
his  autobiography  (Br.  Museum  Addit.  M^.  30865),  chiefly  de- 
scriptive of  his  exile  in  France  and  Italy,  was  printed  for  w.  F. 
Taytor  of  Harrow  in  1888.  (W.  P.  C.) 

WILKES-BARRi,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Luseme 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  abotrt  xoo  m.  N.N.W.  of  Pbiladdphia. 
Pop.  (rSgo),  37.718;  (1900),  51,721,  of  whom  12,188  were  fordgn- 
bom,  including  2792  Germans,  2083  Welsh,  2034  Irish,  1578 
English  and  1000  Russian  Bsles;  (1910  census),  67,105.  Area, 
48  sq.  m.  Wilkes-Barr6  is  served  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Lelrigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,.  Ladcawanna  & 
Western,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
&  Western  and  the  Pennsylvania  raihrays,  and  by  three  inter- 
UT^n  electric  lines— the  Wilkes-Barr6  8t  Hadeton,  connecting 
with  Hazleton,  about  20  m.  S.,  the  Wilkes-Barr6  k  Wyonfing 
Valley,  and  the  Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley,  connecting 
with  Scranton  about  17  m.  N.E.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  (which  is  here  spanned  by  two  iron  bridges)  Ijes  Kingston. 
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WILKIE,  SIR  DAVID 


The  dty  ii  attractively  situated  in  the  historic  Wyoming  Valley. 
The  principal  public  building  include  the  county  court*house, 
the  post  office,  the  dty  hall,  the  county  gaol  and  the  9th  Regiment 
Armory.  Among  the  dty  parks  are  HoUenback  (loa  acres) 
and  Riverside  (19  acres)  parks»  the  River  Common  (35  acres) 
and  the  Frances  Slocum  PUygrbund.  In  the  dty  are  the  Harry 
Hillman  Academy  (non-sectarian),  a  secondary  school  for  boys; 
the  Malinckrodi  Convent,  tKe  Wilkes-Barr6  Institute  (Presby- 
terian), a  school  for  girls;  St  Mary's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic)^ 
for  girls;  the  Osterbout  Free  Library  (44,ooovob.)»  the  Library 
of  the  Law  and  Library  Association  (10,000  vols.)  and  that  of 
the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Sodety  (18,000  vols.), 
which  was  founded  in  1858.  Wilkes-Barr6  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  richest  anthiadte  coal  region  in  the  United  States,  Luzerne 
county  ranking  first  in  1908  in  the  production  of  anthracite  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  vdue  of  the  factory  products  increased 
from  $8,6x6,765  in  1900  to  |ii,t4o,895  in  1905,  or  50*5  %. 
Among  important  manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  valued  at  |r,373,49X  in  1905;  silk  and  silk  goods 
($1,054,863);  lace  curtauis,  cotton  goods,  wirework,  &c.  The 
dty  is  governed  by  a  mayor  elected  for  three  years,  and  by  a 
legislative  body  composed  of  a  select  council  (one  member  from 
each  of  the  16  wards  dccted  for  four  years)  and  of  a  common 
council  (one  member  from  each  ward,  elected  for  two  years). 

The  township  of  Wilkes-Barr6  was  one  of  five  townships 
the  free  jpuit  of  which,  in  December  1768,  by  the  Susque- 
hanna Land  Company  of  Connecticut  was  intended  to  encourage 
settlement  and  make  good  the  company's  claim  to  the 
Wyoming  Valley  (q.v.).  In  May  1769  more  than  xoo  settlers 
from  New  England,  in  command  of  Major  John  Durkee  (1738- 
Z782),  arrived  at  this  pUce.  With  others  who  came  a  few  days 
later  they  erected  the  necessary  log  cabins  on  the  river  bank, 
near  the  present  Ross  Street,  and  in  June  began  to  encUxw 
these  within  a  stockade,  known  as  Fort  Durkee.  During  the 
same  summer  Major  Durkee  gave  the  town  its  present  name  in 
honour  of  John  Wiikes  (1727-1797)  and  Colonel  Isaac  Barz^ 
(i  726-1802),  both  stout  defenders  in  parliament  of  the  American 
colonists'  cause  before  and  during  the  War  of  Indei>endence,  and 
in  the  foIk>wing  year  the  town  plat  was  made.  In  September 
1769  the  "  First  Pennamite* Yankee  War,"  as  the  conflia 
between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  possession  of  the 
valley  is  called,  broke  out.  The  Yankees  lost  Fort  Durkee  in 
November,  but  recovered  it  in  the  following  February.  The 
Pennamites  erected  Fort  Wyoming  on  the  river  bank  near  the 
present  Northampton  Street  in  January  1771,  but  the  Yankees 
took  it  from  them  in  the  following  August.  In  the  War  of 
Independence,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wyoming  (July  3, 
1778),  Wiikes-Barr6  was  burned  by  the  Indians  and  Britidi 
Rangers;  and  again  in  July  1784,  during  the  '*  Second  Pennamite- 
Yankee  War,"  twenty-three  of  the  twenty-six  buildings  ;«irere 
burned.  In  1786  the  Pennsylvam'a  legislature  sent  here  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickbring  (q.v.)  to  organize  Luzerne  county,  and  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  John  Franklin  (1749^ 
1831)  led  a  counter  movement,  and  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  October  1787,  but  Franklin's  followers  retaliated 
by  kidnapping  Pickering  in  June  1788,  and  kept  him  in  the 
woods  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  a  vain  effort  to  make  him 
promise  to  intercede  for  Franklin's  pvdon.  Wilkcs-Barr£ 
was  gradually  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  17841  and  in  1806 
the  borough  was  erected,  though  it  was  not  separated  politically 
from  the  township  until  1818  (or  1819).  A  new  charter  was 
granted  to  the  borough  in  1855,  and  Wilkes-Barr£  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1871. 

See  O.  J.  Harvey,  A  History oj  WUkes-Barri  (3  vob.,  Wilkes-Barr^ 
1909-1910). 

WILKIB,  SIR  DAVIO  (1785-1841),  ScotUsh  painter,  was  bom 
on  the  i8lh  of  November  1785,  the  son  of  the  paii^  minister 
of  Cults  in  Fifeshire.  He  very  early  developed  an  extraordinary 
iove  for  art.  In  1799,  after  he  had  attended  school  at  Pillessie, 
Kettle  and  Cupar,  bis  father  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  desire 
to  become  a  painter;  and  through  the  Influence  of  the  earl  of 


Leven  Wilkie  was  admitted  to  the  Trustees'  Academy  in 
Edinburgh,  and  began  the  study  of  art  under  John  Graham, 
the  teacher  of  the  schooL  From  William  AUui  (afterwards 
Sir  William  Allan  and  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy) 
and  John  Burnet,  the  engraver  of  Wilkie's  worics,  we  have  an 
interesting  account  of  his  early  studies,  of  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  power  of  close'  application,  of  his  habit  of 
haunting  fairs  and  market-places,  and  transferring  to  his  sketch- 
book all  that  struck  him  as  characteristic  and  telling  in  figure  or 
inddent,  and  of  his  admiration  for  the  works  of  Carse  and  David 
Allan,  two  Scottish  painters  of  scenes  from  humble  life.  Among 
his  pictures  of  this  period  are  mentioned  a  subject  from  Macbeth, 
"  Ceres  in  Search  of  Proserpine,"  and  "  Diana  and  CaUsto," 
which  in  1803  gained  a  premium  of  ten  guineas  at  the  Trustees' 
Academy,  while  his  pencil  portraits  of  himself  and  his  mother, 
dated  that  year,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Bucdeuch,  prove  that  he  had  already  attained  con«derable 
certainty  of  touch  and  power  of  rendering  character.  A  scene 
from  Allan  Ramsay,  and  a  sketch  from  Macneill's  ballad  of 
Scotland's  Skaith,  afterwards  developed  into  the  well-known 
"  Village  Politicians,"  were  the  fiirst  subjects  in  which  his  true 
artistic  individuality  began  to  assert  itsdf. 

In  1804  Wilkie  returned  to  Cults,  established  himself  in  the 
manse,  and  began  his  first  important  subject-picture, "  Pitlcssie 
Fair,"  which  includes  about  140  figures,  and  in  which  he  intro- 
duced portraits  of  his  neighbours  and  of  several  members  of 
his  family  drcle.  In  addition  to  this  elaborate  figure-piece, 
Wilkie  was  much  employed  at  the  time  upon  portraits,  both  at 
home  and  in  Kinghom,  St  Andrevrs  and  Aberdeen.  In  the 
q>ring  of  1805  he  left  Scotland  for  London,  carrying  with  him 
his  "  Bounty-Money,  or  the  Village  Recruit,"  which  he  soon 
disposed  of  for  £6,  and  began  to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  One  of  his  first  patrons  In  London  was  Slodait,  a 
pianoforte  maker,  a  distant  connexion  of  the  Wilkie  family, 
who  commissioned  his  portrait  and  other  works  smd  introduced 
the  young  artist  to  the  dowager-countess  of  Mansfield.  This 
lady's  son  was  the  purchaser  of  the  "  Village  Politicians,"  which 
attracted  great  attention  when  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  x8o6,  where  it  was  followed  in  the  succee<Ung  3rear 
by  the  "  Blind  Fiddler,"  a  commission  from  the  painter's 
lifelong  friend  Sir  George  Beaumont.  Wilkie  now  turned  aside 
Into  the  paths  of  historical  art,  and  painted  his  "  Alfred  in  the 
Neatherd's  CotUge,"  for  the  gallery  Ulustraiive  of  English 
history  which  was  being  formed  by  Alexander  Davison.  After 
its  completion  he  returned  to  genre-painting,  produdng  the 
"  Card-PUyers  "  and  the  adn^rable  picture  of  the  "  Rent  Day," 
which  was  composed  during  recovery  from  a  fever  contracted 
in  X807  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  village.  His  next  great 
work  was  the  "Ale-House  Door,"  afterwards  entitled  the 
"  Village  Festival "  (now  in  the  National  Gallery),  which  was 
purchased  by  J  J.  Angerstein  for  800  guineas.  It  was  followed 
in  18x3  by  the  well-known  "  Blind  Man's  Buif  "  a  commission 
from  the  prince  regent,  to  which  a  companion  picture,  the 
"  Penny  Weddihg,"  was  added  in  18 18. 

Meanwhile  Wilkie's  eminent  success  in  art  had  been  rewarded 
by  professional  honours.  In  November  X809  he  was  elected 
an  assodate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  when  he  had  hardly  at- 
tained the  age  prescribed  by  its  laws,  and  in  February  x8i  x  be 
became  a  full  academician.  In  x8i2  he  opened  an  exhibition 
of  his  collected  works  in  Pall  Mall,  but  the  experiment  was 
unsuccessful,  entailing  pecuniary  loss  upon  the  artist.  In  1814 
be  executed  the  "  Letter  of  Introduction,"  one  of  the  most 
delicatdy  iinished  and  perfect  of  his  cabbet  pictures.  In  the 
same  year  he-nnadc  his  first  visit  to  the  continent,  and  at  Paris 
entered  upon  a  profitable  and  delighted  study  of  the  works  of 
art  collected  in  the  Louvre.  Interesting  particulars  of  the  time 
are  preserved  in  his  own  matter-of-fact  diary,  and  in  the  more 
sprightly  and  flowing  pages  of  the  journal  of  Haydon,  his  fellow- 
traveller.  On  his  return  he  began  "  Distraining  for  Rent," 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  dramatic  of  his  wc^ks.  In  x8i6  he 
made  a  tour  through  Holland  and  Belgium  in  company  with 
Raimbach,.the  engraver  of  many  of  his  paintings.    The  "^ir 
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\Vatter  Scott  and  his  Family,"  a  cabinet-sized  picture  witH  small 
full-length  iigures  in  the  .dress  of  Scottish  peasants,  was  the 
KMiit  of  a  visit  to  Abbotsfonl  in  18x8.  "  Reading  a  Will,". a 
commission  from  the  king  of  Bavaria,  now  in  the  New  Pinakolhek 
at  Munich,  was  completed  in  1820;  and  two  years  later  the 
great  picture  of  *'  Chelsea  Pensioners  Reading  the  Gazette  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  commissioned  by  the  duke  of  Wellington 
in  1816,  at  a  cost  of  1200  guineas,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

In  18^3  WiUue  visited  Edinbur;^,  in  order  to  select  from 
the  royal  progress  of  George  .IV.  a  fitting  subject  for  a  picture. 
Th9  "  Reception  of  the  King  at  the  Entrance  of  Hiolyrood 
Palace  "  was  the  incident  ultimately  chosen;  and  in  the  folldw- 
tng  year,  when  the  artist,  upon  the  death  of  Raebum,  had  been 
appointed  royal  limner  for  Scotland,  he  received  nttings  from 
the  monarch,  and  began  to  work  diligently  upon  the  subject. 
But  several  years  elapsed  before  its  completbn;  for,  like  all 
such  ceremonial  works,  it  proved  a  harassing  commission, 
uncongenial  to  the  painter  while  in  progress  and  unsatisfactory 
when  finbhed.  His  health  suffered  from  the  strain  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  and  his  condition  was  aggravated  by  heavy 
domestic  trials  and  responsibilities.  In  1825  he  sought  relid 
in  foreign  travel:  after  visiting  Paris,  he  passed  into  Italy, 
where,  at  Rome,  he  received  the  news  of  fresh  disasters  through 
the  faUure  of  his  publishers.  A  residence  at  TOpUtz  and  Carlsbad 
was  tried  in  1826,  with  little  good  result,  and  then  Wilkie  re- 
turned to  Italy,  to  Venice  and  Florence.  The  summer  of  1827 
was  spent  in  Geneva,  where  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
paint  his  "  Princess  Doria  Washing  the  Pilgrims'  Feet,"  a  work 
which,  like  several  small  pictures  executed  at  Rome,  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Italian  art  by  which  the  painter  had  been 
surrounded.  In  October  he  passed  into  Spain,  whence  he 
returned  to  England  in  June  -1828. 

It  is  impos^ble  to  over-estimate  the  influence  upon  Wilkie's 
art  of  these  three  years  of  foreign  travel.  It  amounts  to  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  change  of  style.  Up  to  the  period  of  his 
leaving  England  he  had  been  mainly  influenced  by  the  Dutch 
genre-painters,  whose  technique  he  had  carefully  studied,  whose 
works  he  frequently  kept  beside  him  in  his  studlor  for  reference 
as  he  painted,  and  whose  method  he  applied  to  the  rendering 
of  those  scenes  of  English  and  Scottish  life  of  which  he  was  so 
close  and  faithful  an  observer.  Teniers,  in  particular,  appears 
to  have  been  his  chief  master;  and  in  his  earlier  productions 
we  find  the  sharp,  precise,  spirited  touch,  the  rather  subdued 
colouring,  and  the  clear,  silvery  grey  tone  which  distinguish 
tlus  master;  while  in  his  subjects  of  a  slightly  later  period — 
those,  such  as  the  "  Chelsea  Pcnaoncrs,"  the  "  Highland  Whisky 
Still "  and  the  "  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  executed  in  what  Burnet 
styles  his  second  manner,  which,  however,  may  be  regarded 
as  only  the  development  and  maturity  of  his  first — ^hc  begins 
to  unite  to  the  qualities  of  Teniers  that  greater  richness  and 
fulness  of  effect  which  are  characteristic  of  Ostadc.  But  now  he 
experienced  the  spell  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  of  Velazquez 
and  the  great  Spaniards. 

In  the  works  which  Wilkie  produced  in  his  final  period  he 
exchanged  the  detailed  handling,  the  delicate  finish  and  the 
reticent  hues  of  his  earlier  works  for  a  style  distinguished  by 
breadth,  of  touch,  largeness  of  effect,  richness  of  tone  and  fuU 
force  of -melting  and  powerful  colour.  His  subjects,  too,  were 
no  longer  the  homely  things  of  the  genre-painter:  with  his 
broader  method  he  attempted  the  portrayal  of  scenes  from 
history,  suggested  for  the  most  part  by  the  associations  of  his 
foreign  travel.  His  change  of  style  and  change  of  subject  were 
severely  criticized  at  the  time;  to  some  extent  he  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  public,  who  regretted  the  familiar  subjects  and  the 
interest  and  pathos  of  his  earlier  productions,  and  were  less 
ready  to  follow  him  into  the  historic  scenes  towards  which  this 
final  phase  of  his  art  sought  to  lead  them.  The  popular  verdict 
had  in  it  a  basis  of  truth:  Wilkie  was  indeed  greatest  as  a  genre- 
painter.  But  on  technical  grounds  his  change  pf  style  was 
criticized  with  undue  severity.  While  his  later  works  are 
admittedly  more  frequently  faulty  in  form  and  draughtsmanship 


than  those  of  his  earlier  period,  some  of  them  at  least  (the 
"Bride's  Toilet,"  1837,  for  instance)  show  a  true  gain  and 
development  in  power  of  handling,  and  m  mastery  over  com- 
plex  and  forcible  colour  harmonies.  Most  of  Wilkie's  fordgo 
subjects— the  "  Piffcrari,"  "  Princess  Doria,"  the  "  Maid  of 
Saragossa,"  the  ''Spanish  Podado,"  a  ''Guerilla  Council  of 
War,"  the  "  Guerilla  Taking  Lc^ve  of  his  Family  "  and  the 
"  Guerilla's  Return  to  his  Family  "—passed  into  the  English 
royal  collection;  but  the  dramatic  "Two  Spanidi  Monks  of 
Toledo,"  also  entitled  the  "  Confessor  Confesang,"  became  the 
property  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  On  his  return  to 
England  Wilkie  completed  the  "  Reception  of  the  King  at  the 
Entrance  of  Holyrood  Palace,"— a  curious  example  of  a  union 
of  his  earlier  and  later  styles,  a  "  mixture  "  which  was  very 
justly  pronounced  by  Haydon  to  be  "  like  oil  and  water."  His 
"  Preaching  of  John  Knox  before  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion" had  also  been  begun  before  be  left  for  abroad;  but  it 
was  painted  throughout  in  the  Uter  style,  and  consequently 
presents  a  more  satisfactory  unity  and  harmony  of  treatment 
and  handling.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  pictures  of 
the  artist's  later  period. 

In  the  beginning  of  1830  Wilkie  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sir  T.  Lawrence  as  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  in  1J336 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  main  figure-pictures 
which  occupied  him  until  the  end  were  "Columbus  in  the 
Convent  at  La  Rabida"  (1835);  "Napoleon  and  Pius  VIL 
at  Fontainebleau "  (1836);  "Sir  David  Baird  Discovering  the 
Body  of  Tippoo  Sahib  "  (1838);  the  "  Empress  Josephine  and 
the  Fortune-Tcllcr "  (1838);  and  "Queen  Victoria  Presiding 
at  her  First  Council "  (2838).  His  time  was  also  much  occupied 
with  portraiture,  many  of  his  works  of  this  dass  being  royal 
commissions.  His  portraits  are  pictorial  and  excellent  in 
general  distribution,  but  the  faces  are  frequently  wanting  in 
drawing  and  character.  He  seldom  succeeded  in  showing  his 
sitters  at  their  best,  and  his  female  portraits,  in  particular, 
rarely  gave  satisfaction.  A  favourable  example  of  his  cabinet- 
sized  portraits  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Liston;  his  likeness  of 
W.  Esdalle  is  an  admirable  three-quarter  length;  and  one  of 
his  finest  full-lengths  is  the  gallery  portrait  of  Lord  KeUie,  in 
the  town  hall  of  Cupar. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  Wilkie  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East.  Passing  throu^  Holland  and  Germany;  he  reached 
Constantbople,  where,  while  detained  by  the  war  in  Syria,  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  young  sultan.  He  then  saUed  for 
Smyrna  and  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  remained  for  some 
five  busy  weeks.  The  last  work  of  all  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  a  portrait  of  Mehemet  All,  done  at  Alexandria.  On 
his  return  voyage  he  su^cred  from  an  attack  of  illnesa  at  Malta, 
and  died  at  sea  off  Gibraltar  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  June 
184 1.  His  body  was  consigned  to  the  deep  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar. 

An  elaborate  Lffe  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
contahiing  the  painters  journals  and  his  observant  and  weU-con- 
udered  "  Critical  Remarks  on  Works  of  Art,"  was  published  in  1843. 
Redgmve's  CaUitry  of  Painters  of  |A«  Eutlisk  Sihooi  and  John 
Burnet's  Proctical  Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts  may  also  be  referred  to  ^r 
a  critical  estimate  of  his  works.  A  list  of  the  exceptionally  numerous 
and  excellent  engravings  from  his  pictures  will  be  found  in  the  Art 
Union  Journal  for  Jfanuary  184D.  Apart  from  bis  skill  as  a  painter 
Wilkie  was  an  admirable  etcher.  The  best  of  his  plates,  such  as  the 
"  Gentleman  at  his  Desk  "  (Laipg,  VII.).  the  "  Pope  examining  a 
Censer  "  (Laing,  yill.).  and  the  "  Seat  of  Hands  "  (Laing,  IV.),  are 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  work  of  the  greatest  figure-etchers.  During 
his  lifetime  he  issued  a  portfolio  of  seven  {dates,  and  in  187^  Dr  David 
Lamg  catalogued  and  pubtidied  the  complete  series  of  his  etchings 
and  dry-points,  supplying  the  place  of  a  tew  copper-plates  that  had 
been  lost  by  reproductions,  in  hb  Etchings  of  Dcmd  Wilkie  and 
Andrew  G^s.  (J.M.G.) 

WlUCmS,  SIR  CHARLES  (z749?-x835),  English  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Frome,  Somersetshire,  probably  in  1749,  and  in 
17  70  he  went  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
^rvice.  He  was  soon  attracted  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
particularly  Sanskrit,  and  did  an  important  work  towards 
facilitating  such  study  by  founding  a  printing  press  for  these 
languages,  taking  a  large  personal  share  in  the  practical  work  of 
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pzeparing'the  type/  He  returned  to  England  in  1786,  but  con- 
tinued his  study  of  Sansknt,  and  be  afterwards  became  librarian 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  examiner  at  Haileybury  on  the 
establishment  of  the  college  there  in  1805.  Wilkins  was  knighted 
in  1833  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  Oriental  scholarship,  and 
he  died  in  London  in  1836.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  department 
of  learning  with  which  his  name  was  associated,  being  the  first 
Englishman  to  acquire  mastery  of  Sanskrit,  and  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  Indian  inscription^  in  that  script.  He  compiled 
a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  published  several  translations  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East,  besides  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Richardson's  Persian  and  Arabic  dictionary,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  manuscripts  collected  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  acknow- 
ledged his  indebtedness  to  Wilkins,  and  whom  the  latter  assisted 
in  founding  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL 

WILKINS,  GEORGE  (fl.  1607),  English  playwright  and 
pamphleteer,  is  first  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Thru  Miseries  of  Bdrhary,  which  probably  dates  from  1604. 
He  was  associated  with  the  King's  Men,  and  was  thus  a  colleague 
of  Shakespeare.  He  was  chiefly  empbyed  in  remodelling  old 
plays.  He  collaborated  in  1607  with  William  Rowley  and  John 
Day  in  The  Travailes  of  the  Three  English  Brothers.  In  the 
same  year  a  play  was  produced  which  was  apparently  entirely 
Wilkins's  work.  It  is  The  Miseries  of  Inforst  liariage^  and 
treats  the  story  of  Walter  Calverlcy,  whose  identity  is  thinly 
veiled  under  the  name  of  "  Scarborough."  Tliis  man  had  killed 
his  two  children  and  had  attempted  to  murder  his  wife.  The 
play  had  originally  a  tragic  ending,  but  as  played  in  1607  ended 
in  comedy,  and  the  story  stopped  short  before  the  catastrophe, 
perhaps  because  of  objections  raised  by  Mrs  Calverlcy's  family, 
the  Cobhams.  The  crime  itself  is  dealt  with  in  A,  Yorkshire 
Tragedy,  which  was  originally  performed  with  three  other  plays 
under  the  title  of  AWs  One,  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
Register  in  x6o8  as  "  written  by  Wiiliam  Shakespeare,"  pub- 
lished with  the  same  ascription  in  that  year,  and  reprinted  in 
x6i9  without  contradiction  of  the  statement.  Mr  Sidney  Lee 
assigns  to  George  Wilkins  a  share  in  Shakespeare's  Pericles  and 
possibly  in  Tinum  of  Athens,  Dclius  conjectured  that  Wilkins 
was  the  original  author  of  Pericles  and  that  Shakespeare  re- 
modelled it.  However  that  may  be,  Wilkins  published  in  1608 
a  novel  entitled  The  Painfull  Adventures  of  Pericles,  Prynce  of 
Tyre,  being  the  true  history  of  Pericles  as  it  Vfos  lately  presented 
by  .  »  .  John  Cower,  which  sometimes  follows  the  play  very 
closely. 

i  Mr  Fleay  {Biog.  Ckron.  of  (he  Drama)  says  that  the  external  evi- 
dence for  the  Shakespearian  authonhip  of  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
cannot  be  tmpuened,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  authorship  cannot 
be  lightly  set  aside,  but  he  does  not  abandon 'the  hope  of  cstabliahinc 
a  contrary  o(>inipn.  Both  Mr  Fleay  and  Professor  A.  W.  Ward 
(£»^.  Dram.  Lit.  ii.  p.  183)  seem  to  think  that  the  story  of  Marina  in 
Pertcles  was  a  complete  original  play  b^  Shakespeare,  and  that  the 
remoddlinK  story  should  be  reversed,  t.e.  that  Perides  is  a  Shake- 
spearian play  remodelled  by  a  playwright,  possibly  Wilkins.  Mr 
Lee  (Diet.  NaL  Biot.,  Art.  '^  Wilidns")  says  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
was  "  fraudulently  _  assigned  to  Shakespeare  by  Thomas  Pavier,  the 
publisher.  " 

WILKINS,  JOHN  (1614-1672),  bishop  of  Chester^  was  bom 
at  f  awslcy,  Northamptonshire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  and  became  vicar  of  Fawsley  in  1637, 
but  soon  resigned  and  became  chaplain  successively  to  Lord  Saye 
and  Sele,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Prince  Charles  Louis,  nephew  of 
Charles  I.  and  afterwards  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  In  1648 
he  became  warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Under  him  the 
college  was  extraordinarily  prosperous,  for,  although  a  supporter 
of  Cromwell,  he  was  m  touch  with  the  most  coltuied  royalists, 
who  placed  theif  sons  in  his  charge.  In  1659  Richard  Cromwell 
appointed  him  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  the 
Restoration  in  1660  be  was  deprived,  but  appointed  prebendary 
of  York  and  rector  of  Cranford,  Middlesex.  In  1661  he  was 
preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1662  vicar  of  St  Lawrence  Jewty, 
London.  He  became  vicar  of  Polcbrook,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1666,  prebendary  of  Exeter  in  1667,  and  in  the  following  year 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's  and  bishop  of  Chester.  Possessing  strong 
scientific  tastes,  he  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Royal  Society 


and  its  first  secretary.    He  died  in  London  on  the  x^th  of 
November  1672. 

The  chief  of  his  numerous  works  b  an  Essay  temards  a  Real  Char- 
acter and  a  Philosophical  LanguagjS  (London,  1668),  in  which  he  ex- 
pounds a  new  universal  language  for  the  use  of  philosophers.  He  is 
remembered'  also  for  a  curious  work  entitled  The  Discenery  of  a 
World  in  the  Moon  (1638.  ^rd  ed.,  with  an  appendix  "  The  postibility 
of  a  passage  thither,"  i6fuO.  Other  works  are  A  Discourse  couceming 
a  Nev  Planet  (1640):  Mercury,- or  the  Secret  atid  Swift  Messenger 
(1641),  a  work  of  some  ingenuity  on  the  means  of  rapta  correspond- 
ence; and  Mathematical  Magick  (1648). 

See  P.  A.  Wright  Henderson,  lie  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wilkins 
(19x0),  and  alio  the  article  Aeronautics. 

WILKnrS,MART  ELEAKOR  (1862-  ),  American  novelist, 
was  bom  in  Randolph,  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  of  January 
1862,  of  Puritan  ancestry.  Her  early  education,  chiefly  from 
reading  and  observation,  was  supplemented  by  a  course  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  Her  home  was 
in  her  native  village  and  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  until  her 
marriage  in  1902  to  Dr  Charles  M.  Freeman  of  Metuchcn,  New 
Jersey.  She  contributed  poems  and  stories  to  children's 
magazines,  and  published  several  books  for  children,  including 
Young  Lucretia  and  otJier  Stories  (1892),  Tfte  Pot  of  Cold  and 
other  Stories  (1892),  and  Once  upon  a  Time  and  other  Child 
Verses  (1897).  For  older  readers  she  wrote  the  following  volumes 
of  short  stories:  A  Rumble  Romance  and  other  Stories  (1887), 
A  New  England  Nun  and  other  Stories  (1891),  Silence  and  other 
Stories  (1898),  three  books  which  gave  her  a  prominent  place 
among  American  short-story  writers;  The  People  of  Our  Neigh- 
borhood (1898),  Tfte  Love  of  Parson  Lord  and  other  Stories  (1900), 
Understudies  (1901)  and  The  Givers  (1904);  the  novels  Jane 
Field  (1892),  Pembroke  (1894),  Madehn  (1S96),  Jerome,  a  Poor 
Man  (1897),  The  Jamesons  (1899),  The  Portion  of  Labor  (1901)- 
and  The  Debtor  (1905);  and  Giles  Corey,  Yeoman  (1893),  a  prose 
tragedy  founded  on  incidents  from  New  England  history.  Her 
longer  novels,  though  successful  in  the  portrayal  of  character, 
lack  something  of  the  unity,  suggestiveness  and  charm  of  her 
short  stories,  which  are  notable  contributions  to  modem  American 
literature.  She  deals  usually  with  a  itvr  traits  peculiar  to  the 
village  and  country  life  of  New  England,  and  she  gave  literary 
permanence  to  certain  characteristics  of  New  England  life  which 
are  fast  disappearing. 

WILKINSBURO,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  coimty,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  immediately  E.  of  Pittsburg,  of  which  it  is  a 
residential  suburb.  Pop.  (1890}  4662;  (1900)  x  1,886,  of  whom 
X336  were  foreign-bom  and  275  were  negroes;  (19x0  census) 
18,924.  Wilkin^urg  is  .served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway  and 
by  intemrban  electric  lines.  It  is  a  post-station  of  Pittsburg. 
In  the  borough  are  a  Home  for  Aged  Protestants  (^882),  the 
United  Presbyterian  Home  for  the  Aged  (1879),  and  Columbia 
hospital  (1908).  Settled  in  1798  and  known  first  as  McNairville 
and  then  as  Rippeyvillc,  the  place  was  renamed  about  X840  in 
honour  of  William  Wilkins  (1779-1865),  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1831-1834,  minister  to  Russia  in  1834-1835, 
a  representative  in  Congress  in  1843-1844,  and  secretary  of  war 
in  President  John  Tyler's  cabinet  in  X844-X84S.  In  X887 
Wilkinsburg  was  incorporated  as  a  borough. 

WILKINSON,  JAMES  (i 757-1825),  American  soldier  and 
adventurer,  was  bom  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland,  in  1757.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  he  abandoned  the 
study  of  medicine  to  enter  the  American  army,  and  he  served 
with  General  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  Quebec  campaign  and  was 
later  tmdcr  General  Horatio  Gates,  acting  from  May  X777  to 
March  X778  as  adjutant-general  of  the  Northern  Department 
He  was  sent  to  Congress  to  report  Gates's  success  against  Bur- 
goyne,  but  his  tardiness  secured  for  him  a  sarcastic  reception. 
Gates  recommended  him  for  a  brigadier-general's  commisaon 
for  services  which  another  actually  performed,  and  succeeded 
in  gaim'ng  it,  but  their  friendship  was  broken  by  the  collapse 
of  the  Conway  Cabal  against  Washington  in  which  both  were 
implicated  and  about  which  Wilkinson  had  indiscreetly  blabbed. 
Wilkinson  then  resigned  (March  1778)  his  n«?wly-acquired 
commission,  but  later  re-entered  the  service  in  the  quartermaster 
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general's  department,  and  vns  clothier-general  from  July  1779 
to  March  1781. 

In  common  with  many  other  army  officers  WtUdnaon  now 
turned  toward  the  West,  and  in  1784  settled  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  (Louisville),  where  he  speedily  became  a  prominent 
merchant  and  farmer  and  a  man  of  considerable  influence.  He 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  separate  state- 
hood for  Kentucky,  and  in  1787  he  entered  into  an  irregular 
commercial  agreement  with  the  Spanish  officials  of  Louisiana. 
At  this  time,  as  his  own  papers  in  the  Spanish  archives  show,  he 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Spain  and  began  to  intrigue  with  his 
fellow-Kentuckians  to  <letach  the  western  settlements  from  the 
Union  and  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Louisiana 
authorities.  His  commercial  connections  at  New  Orleans  enabled 
him  to  bold  out  the  lure  of  a  ready  market  at  that  port  for 
Kentucky  products,  and  this  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
separatist  movement.  He  neutralized  the  intrigues  of  certain 
British  agents  who  were  then  working  in  Kentucky.  For  these 
various  services  he  received  until  x8oo  a  substantial  pension  from 
the  Spanish  authorities,  being  officially  known  in  their  corxe- 
q)ondence  as  "  Number  Thirteen."  At  the  same  time  he  worked 
acUvely  against  the  Spanish  authorities,  especially  through 
Philip  Nolan.  Wilkinson's  ventures  were  not  as  lucrative  as  he 
hoped  for,  and  in  October  1791  he  was  given  a  lieut.-colonel's 
commission  in  the  regular  army,  possibly,  as  a  contemporary 
suggested,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  During  this  year  he  took 
on  active  part  in  the  minor  campaigns  which  preceded  General 
Arthur  St  Hair's  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Indians.  As  brigadier- 
general  (from  March  2793)  and  second  in  command,  he  served 
under  Genera]  Anthony  Wayne  in  the  latter's  successful  cam- 
paign of  1794  against  the  Indians,  and  in  this  campaign  he  seems 
to  have  tried  to  arouse  discontent  against  his  superior  among 
the  Kentucky  troops,  and  to  have  intrigued  to  supplant  him 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  army.  Upon  Wayne's  death  in  1796, 
Wilkinson  became  general  in  command  of  the  regular  army, 
retaining  his  rank  as  brigadier  and  likewise  his  Spanish  pension. 
He  seems  to  have  tried  to  stir  up  both  the  Indians  and  the 
Spaniards  to  prevent  the  survey  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  in  X797  and  1798,  and  succeeded  in  delaying 
Commissioner  Andrew  Hlicott  for  several  months  in  this  import- 
ant task.  At  the  same  time  his  prot£g6,  the  filibusterer,  Philip 
Nolan,  was  engaged  in  a  reconnaissance  for  him  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  1803  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  receive  Louisiana  from  France,  and  in  1805  became  govehior 
cl  that  portion  of  the  Purchase  above  the  33rd  parallel,  with 
headquarters  at  St  Louis.  In  his  double  capacity  as  governor 
of  the  Territory  and  commanding  officer  of  the  army,  reasonably 
certain  of  his  hold  on  Jefferson,  and  favourably  situated  upon 
the  frontier  remote  from  the  centre  of  government,  he  attempted 
to  realize  his  ambition  to  conquer  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Spain. 
For  this  purpose  in  1805  he  entered  into  some  sort  of  agreement 
with  Aaron  Burr,  and  in  1806  sent  Z.  M.  Pike  tocxplore  the  most 
favourable  route  for  the  conquest  of  the  south-west.  Before  his 
agent  returned,  however,  he  had  betrayed  his  colleague's  plans 
to  Jefferson,  formed  the  Neutral  Ground  Agreement  with  the 
Spanish  commander  of  the  Texas  frontier,  placed  New  Orleans 
under  martial  law,  and  apprehended  Burr  and  some  of  bis  alleged 
accomplices.  In  the  ensuing  trial  at  Richmond  the  prisoners 
were  released  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict,  and 
Wilkinson  himself  emerged  with'  a  much  damaged  reputation. 
He  was  then  subjected  to  a  series  of  courts-martial  and  con- 
gressional investigations,  but  succeeded  so  well  in  hiding  traces  of 
his  duplicity  that  in  1812  he  resumed  his  mih'tary  command  at 
New  Orleans,  and  in  1813  was  promoted  major-general  and  took 
possession  of  Mobile.  Later  in  this  year  he  made  a  most  miserable 
fiasco  of  the  campaign  against  Montreal,  and  this  finally  brought 
his  military  career  to  a  dishonourable  end.  For  a  time  he  lived 
vpon  his  plantation  near  New  Orleans,  but  later  appeared  in 
Mexico  City  as  an  applicant  for  a  land  grant,  incidentally  acting 
as  agent  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  Here  on  the  28th  of 
Peccmber  1825  he  succumbed  to  the  combined  effects  of  climate 
luid  of  opiiun. 


See  Vf^ldngon'u' Memoirs  of  My  Own  r«m  (Philadelphia.  x8i6); 
untnittwoitby  and"  to  be  used  with  caation;  W.  R.  Shepherd, 
"  Wilkiaaon  and  the  Beginning  <^  the  &Miniah  Conspiracy "  In 
Amerkan  Historical  lUoiew,  voL  ix.  (New  York.  1904).^.  (I.  J^  C) 

WILRIHSOir,'" JAMES  JOHN  GARTH  "(xSi 3-1899),  Sweden- 
boxgian  writer,  the  son  of  James  John  Wilkinson  (died  1845), 
a  writer  on  mercantile  law  and  judge  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  June  i8xa.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  set  up  as  a  homoeopathic  doctor  in 
Wimpole  Street  in  1834.  He  was  early  attracted  by  the  works  of 
William  Blake,  whose  Songs  of  Experience  he  endeavoured  to 
interpret,  and  of  Swedenboig,  to  the  elucidation  of  whose  writings 
he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  Between  1840  and  1850 
he  edited  Swedenborg's  treatises  on  .  The  Doctrine  of  Charity , 
The  Animal  Kingdom,  OuUines  of  a  Philosophic  Argument  on  the 
Infinite  f  and  Hieroglyphic  Key  to  Natural  and  Spiritual  Mysteries. 
Wilkinson's  preliminary  discourses  to  these  translations  and  his 
criticisms  of  Coleridge's  comments  upon  Swedenborg  displayed 
a  striking  aptitude  not  only  for  mystical  research,  but  also  for 
original  philosophic  debate.  .The  vigour  of  his  thought  won 
admiration  from  Henry  James  (father  of  the  novelist)  and  from 
Emerson,  through  whom  he  became  known  to  Carlyle  and  Flroude; 
and  his  speculation  further  attracted  Tennyson,  the  Oliphants 
and  Edward  Maitland.  He  wrote  an  able  sketch  of  Swedenbotg 
for  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  and  a  standard  biography,  Emanuel 
Sioedenborg  (published  in  X849);  but  interest  in  this  subject  far 
from  exhausted  his  intellectual  energy,  which  was,  indeed, 
multiform.  He  was  a  traveller,  a  linguist,  well  versed  in  Scan- 
dinavian literature  and  philology,  the  author  of  mystical  poems 
entitled  Improvisations  from  the  Spirit  (1857),  a  social  and 
medical  reformer,  and  a  convinced  opponent  of  vivisection  and 
also  of  vaccination.  He  died  at  Findiley  Road,  South  Hamp- 
stead,  where  he  had  resided  for  nearly  fifty^  years,  on  i8th 
October  1899.  He  is  commemorated  by  a  bust  and  portrait  in 
ther  rooms  of  the  Swcdcnborgian  Society  in  Bloomsbury  Street, 
London. 

WILKINSON," JOHN  (X728-X808),  "the  great  Suffordshiie 
iron-master,"  was  bom  in  X738  at  Clifton,  Cumberland,  where 
his  father  had  risen  from  day  labourer  to  be  ovedooker  in  an 
iron  furnace.  A  box-iron,  patented  by  his  father,  but  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  son,  helping  laundresses  to  gratify 
the  friUed  taste  of  the  dandies  of  the  day,  was  the  beginning  of 
their  fortunes.  This  they  made  at  Bladcbarrow,  near  Fumess. 
When  he  was  about  twenty,  John  moved  to  Staffordshire,  and 
built,  at  Bilston,  the  first  furnace  there,  and,  after  many  experi- 
ments, succeeded  in  utHiang  coal  instead  of  wood-charcoal  in 
puddling  and  smelting:  The  father,  who  now  had  works'  at 
Bersham,  near  Chester,  was  again  joined  by  his  son,  who  con- 
structed  a  new  boring  inachine,  of  an  accuracy  heretofore 
unequalled.'  James  Watt  found  that  the  work  of  this  machine 
exactly  filled  his  requirements  for  his  "  fire-engine  "  for  cylinders 
bored  with  greater  predion.  Wilkinson,  who  now  owned  the 
Bersham  works,  resolved  to  start  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron  at  Broseleyon  a  larger  scale,  and  the  first  engine  made  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  was  for  him  to  blow  the  bellows  there.  Herc^ 
tofore  bellows  were  worked  by  a  water  wheel '  or,  when  power 
failed,  by  horsdk  His  neighbours  in  the  business,  who  were 
contemplating  installing  Newcomen  engines,  waited  to  see.  how 
his  would  turn  out.  Great  care  was  taken  in  all  its  parts,  and 
Watt  himself  set  it  up  early  in  1776.  Its  success  made  the  re- 
putation of  Boulton  and  Watt  in  the  Midland  ooimtics.  Wilkin- 
son now  found  he  bad  the  power  alike  for  the  nicest  and  the  most 
stupendous  operations.  The  steam  cylinder  suggested  to  him 
the  plan  of  producing  blast  now  in  use.  He  was  near  coal;  he 
surrounded  himself  with  capable  men,  whom  he  fully  trusted; 
he  made  a  good  article,  and  soon  obtained  large  orders  and 
prospered.  In  1786  he  was  making  32-poundcrs,  howitzers, 
swivels,  mortars  and  shells  for  government.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  barges  to  carry  his  war  material  down  the  Severn  led 
him,  in  1787,  to  constmct  the  first  iron  barge — creating  a  wonder- 
ful sensation  among  owners  and  builders.  Wilkinsorf  taught  the 
French  the  art  of  boring  cannon  from  the  solid,  and  cast  all  the 
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tubes,  cylinders  and  iron  work  required  for  the  Paris  water-works, 
the  most  formidable  undertaking  of  the  day.  He  also  erected 
the  first  steam  engine  in  France,  in  connexion  with  these  works. 

Wilkinson  is  said  to  have  anticipated  by  many  years  the 
introduction  of  the  hot  blast  for  f urhaces,  but  the  leathern  pipes, 
then  used,  scorched,  and  it  was  not  a  success.  His  were  the  first 
coal-cutting  machines.  He  proposed  and  cast  the  first  iron  bridge. 
It  connected  Broseley  and  Madelcy,  across  the  Severn,  and  its 
span  of  xoo  ft.  6  in.  was  considered  a  triumphal  wonder.  Wilkin- 
son was  now  a  man  of  great  means  and  greater  influence.  He 
issued  tokens  of  copper,  bearing  his  likeness  and  on  the  reverse 
a  forge  and  tools  of  the  trade,  silver  coins  for  3s.  6d.,  and  also 
pound  notes,  as  other  tradesmen  of  that  day  did.  He  never 
wrote  a  letter  without  using  the  word  iron,  indeed  he  was  iron* 
mad,  and  provided  by  will  that  he  should  be  buried  in  an  iron 
coffin,, preferably  in  his  gatden  at  Castle  Head,  near  LindaL^  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  July  1808. 

Wilkinson  was  twice  married  without  issue.  His  very  large 
property  was  frittered  away  during  a  lawsuit  brought  by  a 
nephew  against  the  illegitimate  children  whom  he  had  named  as 
his  heirs.  It  was  carri^  from  various  courts  in  the  kingdom  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Here 
Lord  Eldon  decided  for  the  defendants,  thus  reversing  all  previous 
decisions  taken  upon  the  law  of  the  case. 

WILKIHSON,  SIR  JOHN  GARDNER  (i797-xS75)»  English 
traveller  and  Egyptologist,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of. October 
X797,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  a  well-known  student 
of  antiquarian  subjects.  Having  inherited  a  sufl&cient  income 
from  his  parents,  who  died  when  he  was  young,  he  was  sent  by 
his  guardian  to  Harrow  in  1813,  and  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford^ 
in  1816.  He  took  no  degree,  and,  suffering  from  ill-health, 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  met  Sir  William  Gell,  and  resolved  to 
study  Egyptology.  Between  1821  and  1833  he  travelled  widely 
in  the  Nile  Valley  and  began  to  publish  the  results.  He  return^ 
to  England  in  1833  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1834,  published  the  Topography  of 
Thebes  and  General  Survey  of  Egypt  (1835)  and  Manners  and 
Custonts  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (3  vols.,  1837),  and  on  the 
36th  of  August  1839  was  knighted  by  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
In  1843  he  returned  to  Egypt  and  contributed  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society  an  article  entitled  "  Survey  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes."  This  appeared  in  1843,  in 
which  year  he  also  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Topo- 
S^aphy,  entitled  Moslem  Egypt  and  Thebes,  a  work  afterwarda 
reissued  in  Murray's  series.  During  1844  he  travelled  in  Monte- 
negro, Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  an  account  of  his  observations 
being  published  in  1848  (Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  2  vols.). 
A  third  visit  to  Egypt  in  1848-1849  resulted  in  a  further  article 
in  the  Journal^  "  On  the  Coimtry  between  Wady  Halfah  and 
Jebel  Bcrkel  '^  (1851);  in  1855  he  again  visited  Thebes.  Subse- 
quently he  investigated  Cornish  antiquities,  and  studied  zoology. 
He  died  at  Llandovery  on  the  29th  of  October  1875.  I'o  ^^ 
old  school,  Harrow,  he  had  already  in  1864  presented  his  collec- 
tions with  an  elaborate  catalogue. 

'  Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  published  Materia  Hieroglybhica 
(Malta.  1828);  Extracts  from  several  Hierogfypkical .Subjects  (I830); 
Topographical  Survey  of  Th^s  (1810);  facsimile  of  the  Turin 
papvrus  (1851),  previously  edited  without  the  writing  on  the  back 
oC  the  papyrus  by  Lcpcius;  ArchtteetuH  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1850); 
A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (i8s4) ;  important  notes 
in  RawUnson's  Herodotus;  Colour  and  Taste  (1858):  articles  In 
archaeological  and  scientific  periodicals. 

WILKINSON,  tATE  (1739-1803),  English  actor  and  manager, 
was  bom  on  the  37th  of  October  1739,  the  son  of  ^  clergyman. 
His  first  attempts  at  acting  were  badly  received,  and  it  was  to 
his  wonderful  gift  of  mimicry  that  he  owed  his  success.  His 
imitations,  however,  naturally  gave  offence  to  the  important 
actors  and  managers  whose  peculiarities  he  hit  off  to  the  life. 
Garrick,  Peg  Woffington,  Samuel  Foote  and  Sheridan,  after 
being  delighted  with  the  imitations  of  the  others,  were  among 
the  most  angry,  when  it  came  to  their  turn,  and  threatened  never 
to  forgive  him.  Garrick  never  did.  As  an  actor,  Wilkinson 
was  mos^ successful  in  Foote's  plays,  but  his  list  of  partes  was  a 


long  one.  In  Shakespearian  characters  he  was  very  popular 
in  the  provinces.  In  1766  he  became  a  partner  of  Joseph  Baker 
in  the  management .  of  several  Yorkshire  theatres,  and  sole 
manager  after  his  partner's  death  in  1770  of  these  and  others. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  both  liberal  and  successful.  He  died 
on  the  i6th  of  November  1803. 

See  his  Memoirs  (4  vob.,  1790)  and  The  Wandering  Patentee  (4 
vols.,  1795). 

WILL,  in  philosophy. '  The  "  Problem  of  Freedom  **  provides 
in  reality  a  common  title  under  which  are  grouped  difficulties 
and  questions,  of  varying  and  divergent  interest  and  character. 
These  difficulties  arise  quite  naturally  from  the  obligation, 
which  metaphysicians,  theologians,  moral  philosophers,  men 
of  science,  and  psychologists  alike  recognize,  to  give  an  account, 
consistent  with  their  theories,  of  the  relation  of  man's  power 
of  deliberate  and  purposive  activity  to  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
In  the  main,  no  doubt,  the  problem  is  a  metaphysical  problem, 
and  has  its  origin  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  that  belief  in  man's 
freedom  which  is  regarded  by  the  unsophisticated  moral  con- 
sciousness as  indisputable,  with  a  belief  in  a  universe  governed  by 
rational  and  necessary  laws.  But  the  historical  origin  of  the 
questions  at  issue  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  theology  'than  in 
metaphysics,  while  the  discovery  made  from  time  to  time  by 
men  of  science  of  the  inapplicability  of  natural  laws  or  modes 
of  operation  (which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  x>f 
'universal  range  and  necessity)  to  the  facts  or  assumed  facts  of 
human  activity,  is  a  constant  source  of  fresh  discussions  of  the 
problem.  SimHarly  the  modem'^attempt  upon  the  part  of 
psychology  to  analyse  (under  whatever  limitations  and  with 
whatever  object  of  inquiry)  all  the  forms  and  processes  of 
human  consciousness  has  inevitably  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  consdousntts  of  human  freedom:  while  the  postulate 
of  most  modem  psychologists  that  conscious  processes  are  not 
to  be  considcred-as  removed  from  the  sphere  of  those  necessary 
causal  sequences  with  which  science  deals,  produces,  if  the 
consciousness  of  freedom  be  admitted  as  a  fact  of  mental 
history,  the  old  metaphysical  difficulty  in  a  new  and  highly 
specialized  fornu 

There  is  some  ground  nevertheless  for  maintaining,  o6ntrary 
to  much  modcmopinion,  that  the  controversy  is  fundamentally 
and  in  the  main  a  moral  controversy.  It  is  trae  that  the  precise 
relation  between  the  activities  of  human  wills  and  other  forms 
of  actiyity  in  the  natural  world  is  a  highly  speculative  problem 
and  one  with  which  the  ordinary  man  is  not  immediately  con* 
ceraed.  It  is  true  also  that  the  ordinary  moral  consciousness 
accepts  without  hesitation  the  postulate  of  freedom,  and^  is 
unaware  of,  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  the  speculative 
difficulties  that  surround  its  possibility.  Moreover,  much  work 
of  the  highest  importance  in  ethics  in  modern  as  well  as  andcnt 
times  has  been  completed  with  but  scanty,  if  any,  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  upon  a  metaphysical 
basis  compatible  with  most  of  the  doctrines  of  both  the  rival 
theories.  The  determinist  equally  with  the  libertarian  moral 
philosopher  can  give  an  account  of  morality  possessing  internal 
coherence  and  a  certain  degree  of  verisimilitude.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  (i)  whether  the  problem  would  ever  have  arisen  at  all 
except  for  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  hypotheses  of  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
of  God  with  the  needs  of  a  moral  universe:  and  (2)  whether  it 
would  retain  its  perennial  interest  if  the  incursions  of  modem 
scientific  and  psychological  inquiry  into  the  domain  of  human 
consdousness  did  not  appear  to  come  into  conflict  from  time 
to  time  with  the  presuppositions  of  morality.  The  argiunents 
proceeding  from  either  of  the  disputants  by  means  of  which 
the  controversy  is  debated  may  be  largely  or  almost  wholly 
speculative  and  philosophical.  But  that  which  produces  the 
rival  arguments  is  primarily  a  moral  need.  And  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  of  a  revival  in  recent  years  of  the  eariier  tendency 
of  philosophical  speculation  to  subordinate  the  necessities  of 
metaphysical,  sdentific  and  even  psychological  inquiries  to 
the  prima  fade  demands  of  the  moral  consciousness. 

There  Is  no  trace  of  the  cmcigence  of  the  problem  of  freedom 
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la.uiy  intelligible  or  dbtinct  form  in  tbe  miiids  of  early 
Greek  pbyndsts  or  pbtlo80|4ien.  Their  doctrines. were  mainly 
based  upon  a  belief  in  the  government  of  the  nniverae 
by  some  form  of  pbysiod  nenssity,  and  though 
different  opinions  might  prevail  as  to  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  tbe  various  forms  of  physical  necessity  the 
occasional  recognition  of  non-material  contributoiy  causes  never 
amounted  to  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  human  volition 
or:intelligeoc^.  Nor  can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  the 
problem  of  freedom  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
modem  mind  ever  became  tbe  subject  ^f  debate  in  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  Pbto  or  Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  Socrates  brought 
into  prominence  the  moral  importance  of  ratiMial  and  intelligent 
conduct  as  opposed  to  action  which  is  the  result  of  um'ntdUgent 
caprice:  Moral  conduct  was,  acoordiBg  to  Socrates,  the  result 
of  knowledge  while  it  is  stxktly  impossible  to  do  wrong  knowingly.. 
Vice,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  to  this  extent 
Socrates  is  a  determinist.  But  the  subsequent  speculations  of 
Aristotle  upon  the  extent  to  which  ignorance  luvalidatts  responsi- 
bility,  though  they  seem  to  assume  man's  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  freedom,  do  not  in  reality  amount  to  very  much  more 
than  an  analysis  of  the  conditions 'ordinarily  held  sufficient  to 
constitute  .voluntaiy  or  involuntary  action.  The  further 
question  whether  tbe  voluntary  acts  for  which  a  man  is  ordinarily 
held  responsible  are  really  the  outcome  of  his  freedom  of  choice, 
b  barely  touched  upon,  and  most  of  the  problems  which  surpouad 
the  attempt  to  distinguish  human  agency  from  natural  and 
necessary  causation  and  caprice  or  chance  are  left  unsolved. 
For.  Aristotle  remained  content  with  a  successful  demonstration 
of  the  dependence  of  *'  volunfarinen  "  as  an  attribute  of  conduct 
upon  knowledge  and  human  personality.  And  though  ultimately 
the  attribution  of  responsibility  for  conduct  is  further  limited  to 
actions  which  are  tbe  result  of  purposive  choice  (rpooiparts), 
Aristotle  appears  to  waver  between  a  view  which  regards 
wfioatfitfis  as  involving  an  ultimate  choice  between  divergent 
ends  of  moral  action  and  one  which  wogM  make  it:  consist  in 
thie  choice  of  means  to  an  end  already  deteimincd.  A  similar 
absence  of  discussion  of  the  main  problem  at  issue  b  noticeable  in 
Plato.  It  b  true  that  in  a  famous  passage  in  the  tenth  book 
of  tbe  Repubiie  (x.  617  ff.)  he  seems  to  make  human  soub  respon- 
sible through  their  power  of  choice  for  the  destinies  which  they 
meet  with  during  their  respective  lives.  But,  as  with  Socrates, 
their  power  of  making  a  right  choice  b  limited  by  their  degree 
of  knowledge  or  of  ignorance,  and  tbe  vexed  question  of  the 
rebtion  of  thb  determlnuig  intelligence  to  the  human  witt  b  left 
unsolved.  *  With  the  Stme  and  Epicurean  philosophies  the 
problem  as  it  shapes  itself  for  the  consideration  of  the  modem 
world  begins  to  appear  in  clearer  outlines.  Stoic  loyalty  to  a 
belief  in  responubility  based  on  freedom  of  choice  appeared 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  belief  in  an  all-pervading  Anima 
Mundit  a  worid  power  directing  and  controlling  actions  of 
every  kind.  And  though  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  determinism 
W  not.  when  applied  to  moral  problems,  advance  much  beyond 
the  reiteration  of  arguments  derived  from  the  univeraal 
validity  of  the  principles  of  causality,  nor  the  Epicurean 
counter-assertion  of  freedom  avoid  the  error  of  regarding 
dumce  as  a  real  cause  and  umveisal  contingency  as  an 
expUnatioQ  of  the  universe,  it  was  nevertheless  a  real  step 
forward  to  perceive  the  existence  of  the  problem.  Moreover, 
the  argument  by  means  of  which  Chrysippus  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  compatibility  of  determinism  with  ethical  responsibility 
b  in  some  re^wcts  an  anticipation  of  modem  views.  For  the 
^tinction  between  main  and  contributoiy  causes  of  conduct 
{caufoe  aijuoaiiUs  and  causae  principaU9^iht  aJnof  and 
Cvrainof^  of  Pbtonic  and  AristoteKan  philosophy)  preserved 
the  possibility  of  regarding  character,  the  main  cause,  as  the 
responsible  and  accountable  element  in  morality.  And  there 
is  much  that  b  anticipatory  of  modem  libertarian  views  in  the 
psychobgptca]  argument  by  which  Caroeades  attempted  at  once 
to  avoid  the  Epicurean  identification  of  will  with  chance,  and 
to  prove  the  rationality  of  choice,  uftdetermined  by  any  external 
or  antecedent  necessity,  as  an  explanation  of  human  actions 


(cf.  Janet  and  S^ailles,  Hia.  of  Pnblems  of  Pkihsapky-^Psy- 
ckology,  p.  324). 

It  was  not  until  the  rise  of  Christianity  as  an  historical  religion 
that  the  cfifficulty  of  reconciling  a  belief  in  human  freedom  with 
a  belief  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  became 
apparent  to  iu  fullest  extent.  The  Christian  doctrine  2«k^ 
of  the  Creation  at  once  challenged  the  pantheistic 
presuppositicms  of  Hellenic  thought  and  reinforced  the  belief 
already  existing  in  will  as  a  real  cause.  At  the  same  time  the 
dualism  involved  in  tlie  simultaneous  acceptance  of  an  optimistic 
account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  umveise  (such  as  is  implied 
in  Christian  theok>gy)  and  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  moral  evil 
witnessed  to  by  the  Christbn  doctrine  of  Redemption,  intensified 
the  difficulties  already  felt  concerning  man's  responsibility  and 
God's  omnipotence.  Neopbtonic  phikMophy  had  been  in  the 
main  content  either  to  formubte  the  contradiction  or  to  deny 
the  reality  of  one  of  the  opposing  terms.  And  traces  of  Neo- 
pbtonic influence,  more  especially  as  regards  their  doctrine 
of  the  unreality  of  the  material  and  sensible  world,  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  Christian  philosophen  of  Alexandria, 
preventing  or  impeding  their  formubtba  of  tlic  problem  of  free* 
dom  in  its  full  scope  and  urgency.  St  Augustine  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  thinker  to  face,  though  not  to  solve,  the  true  theological 
and  moral  difficulty  inherent  in  Christian  thought.  Two  lines  of 
thought  are  to  be  traced  in  the  most  implacable  hostility  and 
contradiction  throughout  hb  system.  On  the  one  hand  no 
thinker  reiterates  or  empha«aes  more  cogently  the  reality  of 
individual  responsibility  and  of  will.  He  affirms  the  priority 
of  will  to  knowledge  and  the  dependence  of  consciousness  up<m 
physical  attention.  He  asserts  also  the  fact  that  our  human 
power  of  receiving  divine  illuminatitm  (t.e.  a  capacity  of  spiritual 
insight  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  the  creative  activity  of  the 
intellect)  is  conditi<med  by  our  spontaneous  acts  of  faith.  And 
he  finds  in  the  exbtenoe  of  divine  foreknowledge  no  argument 
for  the  impotence  or  determined  character  of  human  acts  of  will. 
The  timeless  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity  foresees  human  actions 
as  contingent,  not  as  cauully  dctermin«i.  But  when  Augustine 
is  concerned  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  individual  freedom 
with  humanity's  universal  need  of  redemption  and  with  the 
absolute  voluntariness  of  Divine  Grace,  he  b  constrained  to 
contradict  most  of  those  postubtes  of  which  in  hb  advocacy 
of  llbertarianism  he  was  an  eager  champion.  He  limits  the 
possession  of  freedom  to  Adam,  the  first  man,  who,  by  abusing 
his  prerogative,  has  corrupted  the  human  race.  Man  as  he  now 
b  Cannot  do  otherwise  than  evil.  Inherited  Incapacity  for  the 
choice  of  good  is  the  punishment  for  Adam's  mi»ise  of  freedom. 
The  possibility  of  redemption  depends  upon  the  bestowal  of 
Divine  Grace,  which,  because  it  b  in  no  instance  deserved,  can  be 
awarded  or  withdrawn  without  injustice.  And  because  Adam's 
choice  necessitates  punbhment  it  follows  that  in  some  instances 
Divine  Grace  can  never  be  bestowed.  Hence  arises  in  Augustine's 
system  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  (f.v.).  From  the  theo- 
logical standpoint  every  individual  b  predestined  either  by  his 
natural  birthright  to  evil  or  by  Divine  Grace  to  good,  and  the 
absolute  foreknowledge  and  omnipotence  of  God  excludes  even 
the  possibility  of  any  initbtive  on  the  port  of  the  individual 
by  means  of  which  he  might  influence  God'a  timeless  choice. 

The  medieval  treatment  of  the  proUem  follows  in  the  main 
Aogustinian  or  Aristotelian  traditional  lines  of  thought,  though 
successive  thinken  arrive  at  very  diverse  conclusions. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  for  example,  devek>ps  the  Pbtonic  ^y** 
argument  which  proves  the  dependence  of  the  will 
upon  the  Intellect  and  makes  the  Identification  of  morality 
with  knowledge.  Freedom  exisu  for  Thomas,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
only  as  the  power  of  choosing  what  b  necessarily  determined 
by  the  hitellect  to  be  choioeworthy,  the  various  possibilities 
of  choice  being  themselves  presented  by  the  understanding  to 
the  Mil.  And  though  in  a  certain  sense  Dhnne  foreknowledgs 
b  compatible  upon  hb  view  with  humsn  freedom,  the  freedon 
with  which  men  act  b  itself  the  product  of  Divhie  determination. 
Man  b  predetermined  to  act  freely,  and  Divine  foreknowledge 
foresees  human  tctloitt  as  oootiayeat.  Duns  SootuaoD  the  otbcf 
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hand  is  the  great  champion  of  indetermiiUsm.  Upon  hit  view 
the  intellect  must  always  be  sul^ordinate  to  the  will,  and  to  the 
will  belongs  the  power  of  compkte  self-determination.  Morality 
in  effect*^to  such  an  extreme  position  is  he  driven  in  his  opposi> 
tion  to  the  Thomists — becomes  the  arbitrary  cceation  of  the 
Divine  Will  and  in  no  sense  depends  for  its  authority  upon 
rational  principles  or  b  a  form  of  knowledge. 

.The  modem  treatment  of  the  problem  from  Descartes,  Hobbes, 
^Hnoza  and  Leibnits  down  to  Kant  is  too  much  inwoven  into 

the  metap^hysical  systems  of  individual  great  philoso- 
"•"••"  phers  to  aflford  the  possibility  of  detailed  treatment 
P^^^j    in  the  present  artide.    Reference  should  be  made 

either  to'  the  individual  philosophers  ■  themselves  or 
to  articles  on  metaphysics  or  on  ethics.  Hobbes  is  the  great 
exponent  of  materiflJistic  determinism.  Ideals  and  volitions  are 
upon  his  view  ultimately  movements  of  the  brain.  Will  is 
identified  with  appetite  or  fear,  the  causes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  external  world.  Descartes  advocates  a  kind 
of  freedom  which  is  apparently  consistent  with  forms  both  of 
determinism  and  Indeterminism.  He  explains  the  possibility 
of  error  on  the  ground  that  the  mind  possesses  the  liberum 
arbitrium  indijferenliae  and  can  always  refuse  to  affirm  the 
truth  of  a  conclusion  drawn  from  premises  which  are  not  self- 
evident.  And  even  when  the  presentations  before  the  mind 
are  so  clear  that  assent  to  their  truth  cannot  be  refused,  the 
possibility  of  assenting  still  rests  with  the  will,  which  can  refuse 
to  attend  to  any  presentation,  oc  can  refuse  assent  with  the  sole 
motive  of  proving  its  freedom.  Spinoza  is  a  convinced  deter- 
minist  regarding  the  will  as  necessarily  determined  by  ideas. 

Extension,  i^.  the  spatial  world,  and  the  world  of 
ffptooM  consciousness  are  alike  attributes  of  the  one  sul>- 
A«*aJb.     stance  which  can  only  be  called  free  in  the  sense  of 

being  determined  by  nothing  but  itself.  Freedom  in 
the  moral  sphere  consists  simply  in  the  control  of  the  passions 
by  reason.  Leibnita  retains  this  attenuated .  belief  in  moral 
freedom  and  combines  with  it  a  belief  in  the  spontaneity  of 
moral  agents  in  the  sense  that  they  possess  the  power  of  acting 
and  need  no  other  principle  of  action  save  the  laws  of  their  own 
natures.  But  inasmuch  as  the  agreement  between  the  acts  of 
Leibnitz's  monads  is  due  to  a  divine  pre*establishcd  harmony, 
and  the  theoretical  contingency  which  in  the  abstract,  i.e,  as 
logically  possible,  can  be  prctUcated  of  their  acts,  is  in  practice 
Don-exbtent,  Leibnitz  is  in  effect  a  determinist. 

Locke's  treatment  of  the  problem  is  in  some  respects  more 
interesting  than  the  theories  of  other  English  philosophers 

of  his  school.    Freedom,  according  to  Locke,  belongs 

to  the  num,  not  to  the  will.    If  we  will  at  all  we  arc 

to  that  extent  free,  i.e.  our  actions  express  our  pur- 
poses. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  press  Leibnitz's  objection,  «.e. 
that  such  an  argument  is  no  answer  to  the  question  whether  an 
act  of  will  can  be  free  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
reasons  presented  by  the  understanding,  Locke  replies  that 
the  will  is  in  effect  determined  by  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  ue. 
by  the  desire  to  avoid  pain.  Hume's  doctrine  follows  logically 
from  his  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  causality.  If  our  belief  in 
necessary  connexion  in  the  physical  world  is  in  reality  an  illusion, 
it  follows  that  the  (^ipositiwi  between  freedom  and  necessity 
will  be  illusory  also.  On  the  other  hand  if  our  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  causal  connexion  is  the  result  of  custom,  to  custom 
will  be  due  also  the  belief  in  a  necessity  governing  human  actions 
observable  everywhere  in  men's  ordinary  <^nions  and  practice. 
Contrasted  with  this  belief  in  necessity  the  supposition  we  have 
of  freedom  is  iliusory,  and,  if  extended  so  as  lo  involve  a  belief 
that  men's  actions  do  not  proceed  from  cbaraaer  or  habitual 
disposition,  iinmonL 

Kant's  theory  of  freedom  is,  perhaps,  the  most  charaaeristic 
doctrine  of  his  system  of  ethics.  Distinguishing  between  two 
y^^  worlds,  the  wnauous  and  the  intelligible,  the  pbcno- 

^"^  menal  and  the  noumenal,  Kant  allows  no  freedom  to 
the  natunl  will  determined  by  the  succession  of  motives,  desires 
and  appetites  which  form  the  empirical  and  sensuous  self.  But 
in  coBliMt  with  the  pbcnomoud  world  governed  by  empirical 


laws  Kant  seta  the  noumeaal  and  intelligible  «6rld  in  which 
by  a  timeless  act  of  will  man  is  free  to  acc^t  the  moral  conunand 
of  an  unconditional  imperative  for  no  reason  other  than  its  own 
rational  necessity  as  the  deliverance  of  his  highest  nature.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Kantian  system  are  mainly  to  be  looked  for 
in  his  account  of  the  lelstion  between  the  phenomenal  and 
noumenal  world. 

In  m<MC  recent  times  the  controversy  has  been  concerned 
either  with  the  attempted  proof  of  determinism  by  the  advo- 
cates of  psychological  Hedonbm,  an  attempt  which 
at  the  present  time  b  generally  admitted  to  have  ^* 
failed;  or  with  the  new  biological  knowledge  con-  ^^ 
ceming  the  inBuence  of  heredity  and  environment 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  development  of  character  and  the  possi* 
bility  of  freedom.  The  great  advance  of  bi<d(^cal  knowledge 
in  recent  times  though  it  has  in  no  sense  created  a  new  problem 
(men  have  always  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  racial  or 
hereditary  physical  qualities  in  their  influence  upon  human 
conduct)  has  certainly  rendered  the  exbtence  of  complete 
individual  freedom  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  advocated  by 
older  libertarians)  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely.  The  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  are  content  in  the  present  day  to  postulate 
a  relative  power  of  influencing  conduct,  e.^.  a  power  of  controlling 
inherited  temperament  or  subduing  natural  passion.  Such  a 
relative  freedom,  indeed,  taking  into  account  the  admitted 
inviolability  of  natural  laws,  was  from  the  very  beginning  all 
that  they  could  claim. 

But  it  was  inevitable  that  the  enormous  advances  made  by 
the  physical  and  other  sciences  in  modem  times  should  bring 
with  them  a  reasoned  attempt  to  bring  the  phenomena  <2 
consdoosness  within  the  sphere  controlled  by  physical  Uwsand 
natural  necessity.  There  will  never  perhaps  in  any  period  of 
the  wprld's  history  be  wanting  advocates  of  materialism,  who 
find  in  the  sensible  the  only  reality.  But  the  materialism  oC 
modem  times  b  more  subtle  than  that  of  Hobbes.  And  the 
determinism  of  modern  sdence  no  longer  consists  in  a  crude 
denial  of  the  reality  of  conscious  processes,  or  an  attempt  to 
explain  them  as  only  a  subhmated  form  of  matter  and  its  movo- 
mcnts;  it  is  content  to  admit  the  relative  Independence  of  the 
world  of  consdousness,  while  it  maintains  that  laws  and  hypo- 
theses sufficient  to  explain  material  processes  may  be  extended 
to  and  will  be  discovered  to  be  valid  of  the  changing  sequences 
of  conscious  states  of  mind.  Moreover,  much  of  the  apparent 
cogency  of  modern  scientific  determinist  arguments  has  been 
derived  from, the  unguarded  admissions  or  timorous  acquiescence 
of  thdr  opponents.  It  b  not  enough  merely  to  repd  the  in- 
cursions of  physiological  science,  armed  with  hypotheses  and 
theories  valid  enough  in  their  own  sphere,  up<m  the.domala  of 
consciousness.  If  the  attack  is  to  be  finally  repulsed  it  will  be 
imperatively  necessary  for  the  libertarian  to  maintain  that.no 
full  explanation  of  the  physical  universe  can  ever  gain  assent, 
which  docs  not  take  account  of  the  reality  and  influence  within 
the  material  world  of  human  power  of  initiative  and  freedom. 
Of  this  necessity  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  in  recent  years, 
and  no  more  notable  exposition  of  it  has  been  published  than  b 
contained  in  James  Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticisim  Nor 
is  there  any  lack  of  evidence  of  a  growing  dissatbfaction  on  the 
part  of  many  physiologists  with  the  complacent  assumption 
that  the  methods  of  physical  science,  and  particularly  the  con- 
ception of  causal  activity  common  to  the  sciences  which  study 
inorganic  nature,  can  be  transferred  without  further  criticism 
to  the  examination  of  life  and  mind.  Meanwhile  the  scientific 
onslaught  upon  the  libertarian  position  has  been  directed  from 
two  chief  quarters  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  any  theory  which  presupposes  a  direct  correspondence 
between  the  molecular  movements  of  the  brain,  and  the  states 
of  consciousness  which  accompany  them  must  make  the  freedom 
of  the  will  impossible.  On  the  other  hand  it  b  asserted  that 
quite  apart  from  any  particular  view  as  to  the  relation  between 
mind  and  body  the  existence  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
necessarily  incompatible  with  the  prindple  of  the  conserva* 
tioa  of  energy  and  b  therefore  in  direct  contradiction  to 
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aumy  if  Il6t  noib  of  the  ^mffed  coochttioitt  ^f  the  phyikal 


As  fvgirds  the  fint  of  these  two  main  €Ontentioas»  it  nuist 
suffice  bexe  to  point  out.  the  msin  difSculiies  in  which  a 
^  _  detenninist  and  especially  materialist  account  of 
2f2^2!^*^the  telaiyaii  between  conadoutneaa  and  the  orfsnic 
jha.  processes  which  acDompany  it  appears  to  be  involved. 

The  arguments  of  thocough^gotng  materialism  can  in 
most  cases  be  met  with  a  direct  negative*  No  kind  of  evidence 
ou)  be  adduced  suffidenC  to  prove  that  ceosdousncss  is  a  accre- 
tion of  the  brain,  an  elect  or  even  a  consequent  of  material 
pcoceaaes  or  modies  of  motion.  No  direct  causai  relationship 
between  a  molecular  movement  aad  a  state  of  oonficiouaiiess 
has  ever  been  established.  No>  pbysiologisi;  has  ever  claimed 
the  power  to  prophesy  with  any  approach  to  accucacy  the  iature 
mental  states  of  any  individual  fiom  an  examination  of  his 
brain.  And,  though  some  kind  of  correspondence  between  the 
I^ysical  and  conscious  series  of  slates  has  been  observed  and  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted  in  a  number  of  instances,  proof 
that  entire  correspondence  exists  is  still  wanting,  and  the  precise 
Idnd.of  correspondence  is  left  undeletmincd.  Nevertheless*  the 
belief  that  material  processes  must  be  held  suf&cient  to  account 
for  material  changes  in  the  human  organism  as  in  all  other 
rcgioos  of  the  material  world,  can  be  held  quite  indcncndcnlly 
of  any  partieulai*  theory  as  to  the  relation  between  mind  and 
body,  and  in  many  of  its  forms  is  equally  destructive  of  a  belief  in 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  a  belief,  too,  which  is  increasingly 
prevalent  in  modem  science.  The  theory  of  psychophysical 
parallelism  involves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
its  upholders  the  further  assumption  of  some  unity  underlying 
both  the  physical  and  psychical  series  which  may  one  day  be 
dSaoovered  to  be  susceptible  of  scientific  expression  and  inter* 
pretatlon.  Certainly  without  some  such  assumption  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  exact  correspondence  between,  the  scries  described 
as  parallel  becomes,  as  Professor  Ward  has  shown,  unmeaning. 
And  many  scientific  thinkers,  while  professing  allegiance  to  a 
theory  which  insists  upon,  the  independence  of  each  parallei 
scries,  in  reality  tadtly  assume  the  superior  issportance  if  not 
the  controlling  force  of  the  physical  over  the  psychical  terms. 
But  a  mere  insistence  upon  the  complete  independence  of  the 
physical  series  coupled  with  the  beUef  that  its  dianges  are 
wholly  explicable  as  modes  of  motmn,  i.e.  that  the  study  of 
molecular  physics  is  competent  to  explain  all  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  organic  movements,  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
poss&ilily  M  spontaneity  and  free  origination  from  the  universe. 
For  if  oonsdousoess  be  looked  upon  as  simply  an  epiphenomenon, 
an  jmaccountable  appearance  accompanying  the  succession  of. 
material  changes,  the  poasil^ty  either  of  active  interference 
by  human  volition  at  any  point  within  the  physical  series  or  of 
any  controlling  or  Erecting  efficacy  of  consciousness  over  the 
whole  set  of  material  changes  which  acoompangr  its  activity 
becomes  unthinkilble.  There  are,  nevertheless,  serious  diffi« 
culties  involved  in  the  supposition  that  the  changes  in  the  brain 
with  which  pfayablogy  and  the  biological  sciences  deal  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  mecham'cal  and  mathematical 
conceptions  common  to  all  these  sciences,  or,  indeed,  that 
any  of  these  organic  changes  is  susceptible  in  the  last  resort 
of  explanation  derived  from  purely  material  premises.  The 
phenomena  of  life  and  growth  and  assimilation  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained  as  mechanical  modes  of  motion,  and 
the  fact  that  identical  cerebral  movements  have  not  been  diS" 
covered  to  recur  makes  sdentific  and  accurate  prediction  of 
future  cerebral  changes  an  impossibility.  But  more  convincing 
than  most  of  the  philosophical' arguments  by  which  the  theories 
of  psychophysical  parallelism  have  been  assailed  is  the  fact  that 
it  runs  counter  to  the  plain  evidence  of  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness. No  matter  to  what  extent  the  unphHosophical  thinker 
may  be  under  the  influence  of.  materialistic  presuppositions,  he 
always  recoils  from  the  conclusion  that  the  facts  of  his  mental 
life  have  no  Influence  upon  his  physical  movements.  Meaning, 
design  and  purpose  are  to  him  terms  far  more  explanator>'  of 
his  movements  in  the  outer  worid  than  the  nsechaaical  aad 


mathematical  equtvakats  to  which  his  actions  will  ultimately 
be  reduced  if  the  sciences  should  achieve  their  avowed  purpose. 
To  regjsrd  himself  as  a  conscious  automaton  he  can  never  be 
persuaded.  Further,  he  finds  in  the  series  of  antecedents  and 
consequents  capable  of  mathematical  and  spatial  determination, 
which  certain  men  of  science  present  to  him  as  their  final  account 
of  his'physical  and  psychical  history,  no  real  explanation  of  the 
facts:  he  is  far  more  inclined  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  the 
efficacy  of  causai  changes  in  the  categories  of  will  and  purpose 
for  which  they  are  a  substitution. 

Nor,  finally,  is  the  last  defensive  position  of  scientific  deter- 
minism—the  theory,  namely,  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy — 
to  be  accepted  without  question.  That  doctrine,  if  it  is  to 
possess  cogency  as  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  libertarian 
position,  must  assume  that  the  amount  of  energy  sufficient  to 
account  for  pjiysicai  aad  psychical  changes  is  constant  and 
invariable  <ih  quantity,  an  assumption  which  no  scientific  in* 
vestigator  is  competent  to  prove.  A  regulative  principle  which 
may  possess  great  value  when  applied  and  confined  to  the 
comparatively  abstract  material  of  the  mathematical  and  quasi- 
mathematical  sciences  is  highly  dangerous  if  extended  to  the 
investigation  of  living  bodies.  "  In  its  present  form,  and  since 
the  development  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  hoat^  the  principle 
of  the  conservatk>n  of  energy  certainly  seems  to  apply  to  the 
whole  range  of  physico-chemical  phenomena.  But  no  one  can 
tell  whether  the  study  of  physiological  phenomena  in  general, 
and  of  nervous  phenomena  in  particular,  will  not  reveal  to  us, 
besides  the  mi  vita  or  kinetic  energy  of  which  Leibnitz  spoke, 
and  the  potential  energy  which  was  a  kter  and  necessary  ad- 
junct, some  new  kind  of  energy  which  may  differ  from  the  other 
two  by  rebclltng  against  calculation  "  (Bergson,  Time  and  Free 
Will,  £ng.  trans,  by  F.  U  Pogson,  pp.  151, 1S2). 

It  is,  however,  from  the  development  of  the  scientific  study 
of  psychology  more  than  from  any  other  region  of  thought 
that  h'ght  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problem  of 
freedom*  ■  The  determinist  presuppositions  of  psy- 
chology (determinist  because  they  involve  the  applica- 
tion of  the  causal  conceptions  of  modem  sdeace  to  mental 
phenomena)  have  in  many  instances  in  no  way  retarded  the 
utilisation  of  new  information  concerning  mental  processes 
in  order  to  prove  tho  reality  of  freedom.  Bergson  is  perhaps 
the  most  notable  instance  of  a  philosopher  fully  conversant  with 
psychological  studies  and  methods  who  remains  a  convinced 
libertarian.  But  the  contribution  made  by  psychology  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  has  taken  the  form  not  so  much  of  a 
direct  reinforcement  of  the  arguments  of  either  of  the  opponent 
systems,  as  of  a  searching  criticism  of  the  false  assumptions 
concerning  conative  proceascs  and  the  phenomena  of  choice 
common  alike  to  determinists  and  libertarians.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to 
utilitarian  philosophers  could  lead  only  to  a  false  solution, 
depending  as  it  did  upon  a  wholly  fictitious  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  desire.  There  are  still  many  tmocs  to  hie  found  in 
modem  psychobgy  of  a  similar  unreal  identification  of  desire 
with  will.  But,  nevertheless,  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
unity  of  the  self  and  the  more  eardul  and  accurate  scrutiny 
made  by  recent  psychokigists  of  the  pheaomena  of  decision  have 
rendered  it  no  longer  possible. cither  for  determinists  to  deny 
the  fact  of  choice  (whatever  be  their  theory  as  to  its  nature) 
or  for  libertarians  to  regard  the  self  or  the  will  as  isolated  from 
and  unaffected  by  other  mental  constituents  and  antecedents, 
and  hence,  by  an  appeal  to  wholly  fictitious  entities,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  freedom.  The  self  or  the  will  can  no  longer  be 
looked  ttpo»as  possessing  a  kind  of  imptrium  in  impicrio,  "  this 
way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind."  And  if  freedom  of 
choice  be  a  possibility  at  all,  it  must  in  future  be  regarded  as  the 
prerogative  of  a  man's  whole  personality,  exhibited  continuously 
throughout  the  development  of  his  character,  diH>lsycd  to  some 
extent  in  all  conscious  conative  processes,  thmigh  especially 
apparent  in  crises  necessitating  deliberale  aiad  serious  purpose. 
The  mistake  of  earlier  advocates  of  determinism  Uy  in  the 
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supposition  that  Klf-conscious  moral  action  could  be  explained 
by  the  use  of  the  same  categories  and  upon  the  same  hypotheses 
usually  considered  sufficient  to  explain  the  causal  sequences 
observable  in  the  physical  world.  Conduct  was  regarded  as 
the  result  of  interaction  between  character  and  environment; 
or  it  was  asserted  to  be  the  resultant  effect  of  a  struggle  between 
motives  in  which  the  strongest  prevailed.  And  the  libertarian 
critic  had  before  him  a  comparatively  easy  task  when  he  ex- 
hibited the  complete  interdependence  of  character  and  en- 
vironment, or  rather  the  impossibility  of  treating  either  as 
definite  and  fixed  factors  ia  a  process  explicable  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  scientific  categories. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  show  that  motives  have  meaning  only 
with  reference  to  a  self,  and  that  it  is  the  self  which  alone  has 
power  to  erect  a  desire  into  a  motive,  or  that  the  attraction  of 
an  object  of  appetite  derives  much  of  ks  power  from  the  character 
of  the  self  to  which  it  makes  its  appeal.  What  b  possibly  not 
so  obvious*  is  the  extent  to  which  hbertarbns  have  themselves 
been  guilty  of  a  similar  fallacy.  It  is  comparatively  imimportant 
to  the  determinist  whether  the  cause  to  which  he  attributes 
conduct  be  the  self,  or  the  will,  or  character,  or  the  strongest 
motive,  provided  that  each  of  these  causes  be  regarded  as 
definitely  ascertainable  and  that  its  eltccts  in  sufficiently  known 
drcumstances  be  calculable.  It  is  possible  to  treat  will  as  a 
permanent  cause  manifesting  itself  through  a  series  of  sequent 
changes,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  development 
of  the  personality  of  the  single  individual. 
.  And  the  libertarian,  by  his  arguments  showing  that  appeal 
must  be  made  to  an  act  of  will  or  of  the  self  in  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  choice,  does  nothing  directly 
J^jjJJJJJJ  to  disprove  the  truth  of  such  a  contention.  If,  how- 
babm.  ever,  it  be  argued  by  libertarians  that  noexphination 
is  possible  of  the  manner  in  which  the  self  or  the  will 
makes  its  decinons  and  Inclines  to  this  motive  or  to  that,  while 
they  still  assert  the  independent  existence  of  (he  self  or  will, 
then  they  are  undoubtedly  open'  to  the  retort  of  their  opponents 
that  upon  such  a  theory  no  rational  explanation  of  conduct 
will  be  possible.  For  to  regard  a  particular  decision  as  the 
effect  of  the  '*  fiat"  of  a  self  or  will  unmotived  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  idea  of  a  future  object  of  attainment  seema  to  be  equSva- 
lent  to  the  simple  statement  that  the  choice  was  made  or  the 
decision  taken.  Such  a  theory  can  prove  nothing  either  for 
or  against  the  possibility  of  freedom. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  position  of 
rigid  libertarians  of  the  older  school  has  been  proved  untenable 
M  aiism  ^'^  ^"  advanced  by  moral  phitooophers,  and  by 
thinkerft  not  always  inclined  to  regard  pf^holo^ 
with  Gomplete  sympathy.  The  doctrine  of  selif-determination, 
advocated  by  T.  H.  Groen  and  idealist  writeiB  of  hit  school, 
has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  doctrine  that  the  self 
manifests  its  freedom  in  mmotived  acts  of  will.  The  advocates 
of  self-determination  maintain  that  conduct  is  never  determined, 
in  the  sense  in  which,  t.g.  movements  in  the  physical  world  are 
determined,  because  man  in  virtue  of  his  self  •consciousness  has 
a  power  of  distinguishing  himself  from,  even  while  be  identifies 
himself  with,  a  purely  natural  objectof  denre;  and  tins  must  always 
makeit  impossible  to  regard  him  a»  an  object  governed  by  purely 
natsral  tana.  Constiousnesa  and  especially  self  <onscioiisness, 
can  never  be  explained  upon  hypotheses  adequate  only  to 
explain  the  Mind  working  of  the  unconscious  world.  But  the 
insistence  of  idealist  writers  upon  the  relation  of  tlie  world  of 
nature  to  conscious  intelltgence,  and  especially  to  a  mivenaj 
consciousness  realising  itself  throughout  the  history  of  in- 
dividuals, rendered  it  alike  impossible  to  deny  altogether  some 
influence  of  environment  upon  diaracter,  and  to  Regard  the 
history  of  individual  willing  selves  as  oonslslfng  In  isolated 
and  unconnected  acts  of  choice.  Self-oonsciousneis,  if  it  be 
conceived  as  distinguishing  itself  from  its  past  history  or  from 
the  natural  world,  must  be  conceived  also  as  in  some  sense 
related  to  the  empirical  self  which  has  a  history  in  time  and  to 
the  natural  organism  fai  which*  fit  finds  a  home.  It  is  the  precise 
mode  of  this  rebtioo  which  idealist  philosophers  leave  obscure. 


Nor  is  that  obscurity  to  atty  appreciable  degree  flluminated 
by  the  tendency  also  noticeable  in  idealist  writers  to  find  the 
true  possession  of  freedom  only  in  -a  self  emancipated  from  the 
influence  of  irrational  passion,  and  liberated  by  knowledge  from 
the  dominion  of  chance  or  the  despotism  of  unknown  natural 
forces.  Here  also  psychology,  by  Hs  elucidation  of  the  important 
part  which  instinctive  appetites  and  animal  impulses  pUy  ia 
the  development  of  intelligenee,  still  more  perhaps  by  arguments 
(based  largely  upon  the  examination  of  hypnotic  subjects  or 
the  phenomena  of  fixed  ideas)  which  show  the  permanent' 
influence  of  irrational  or  semi-rationi3  suggestions  or  habita 
upon  human  conduct,  has  done  much  to  aid  and  abet  idealists 
in  their  contentions.  It  cannot  in  fact  be  denied  that  from 
one  point  of  view  human  freedom  is  strictly  relative)  a  posses- 
sion to  be  wen  only  after  painlul  effort,  exhibiting  iisM  in  its 
entirety  only  in  supreme  momoits  wlien  the  self  is  unswayed 
by  habit,  and  oat  of  full  knowledge  makes  an  individual  and 
peraonal  choice.  Ideal  freedom  will  be  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  a  seU  completely  moralixed.  But  tho  process  by  which 
such  freedom  is  evemuaUy  to  be  gained  must,  if  the  prize  is  to 
be  worth  the  having,  itself  exhibit  the  gradual  development 
of  a  self  which,  under  whatever  limitations,  pawcBaes  the  same 
liberty  of  choice  in  its  early,  stages  as  in  its  latest.  And  no 
theory  which  limits  the  exerdse  of  freedom  to  the  choice  only 
of  what  is  strictly^good  or  rational  can  avoid  the  imputation  of 
destroying  man's  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  eviL 

But  the  most  imporunt  point  at  ia^e  between  the  opposing 
theories  has  remained  throughout  the  history  of  the  controversy, 
the  morality  or  immorality  of  their  respective  eolations  ^i^^^ 
of  the  problem.  The  advocates  of  either  theory  must  pn^mu 
in  the  last  resort  appeal  to  the  direct  evidence!  <of  the 
moral  consciousness.  It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
arguments  advanced  on  either  side. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  by  convinced  Ubertaiians  thai' 
without  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  morality  becmnesl 
unmeaning  (see  I>ETE]aaNiSM).  Moreover,  without  a  belief  in 
the  freedom  of  the  will  the  conception  of  moral  obligation  upon 
which  the  existence  of  molality  depends  and  from  which  ail  oUiei 
moral  terms  derive  their  meaning  loses  its  chief  significance. 
What  is  opposed  to  obligation,  or  at  least  always  distinguished 
from  it,  is  that  very  domain  of  necessity  withm  which  deter- 
minists  would  briiig  the  wilL  For  even  when  the  felt  obiigatioh. 
is  absolute,  wliere  the  will  is  completely  moraliaedi  wlKre  it 
is  inconceivable  in  the  case  of  a  good  nan  that  the  act  which  he 
performs  should  be  other  than  it  is,  there  the  obtigation  which 
he  recognises  is  an  obligation  to  choose  autonomously,'  and  mb 
such  is  distinguished  from  desire  or  appetite  or  any  of  the  other 
alleged  determinants  of  action.  If  the  question  be  askcMl "  Whese 
is  the  evidence  for  this  alleged  freedom  to  choose  between 
dternattves?"  the  appeal  is  always  made  to  the  witness  of  the 
moral  oonsdousness  itself.  No  one,  it  is' said,  who  ever  feeb 
remorse  for  the  committal  of  .a  wrong  act  can  hoaeAly  avoid  the 
admission  that  at  the  moment  when  the  act  was  committed  he; 
could  have  acted  otherwise.  No  one  at  the  moment  of  action 
is  ever  aware  that  his  will  is  being  necessitated.  What  he  is 
cleariy  conscious  of  is  the  power  to  diooee.  Any  proof,  in  the 
sdmtific  sense,  that  a  man's  acts  are  due  to  his  power  of  free 
initiative  would  be  from  the  nature  of  the .  case  impossible. 
For,  innmuch  as  scientific  {Hoof  depends  upon  the  evidence  of 
causality,  such  efforts  after  scientific  demonstration  would  end 
only  by  bringing  either  the  man's  whole  personality  or  some 
elemcM  in  it  within  the  sequence  of  the  chain  of  natural  causes 
and  effects,  under  the  domination  of  that  natural  necessity  from 
which  as  a  conscious  being  he  is  fkee.  The  science  of  morality 
must  be  content  in  its  search  for  causes  to  recognise  the  ntioiuility 
of  choice  as  a  real  determining  agent  in  human  affairs^  And  no 
ac(X)unt  of  the  psychology  of  human  action  which  regards  conduct 
as  due  to  self-determination,  but  leaves  open  the  question 
whether  the  self  is  free  to  choose  is,  so  it  is  argued,  capable  of 
providing  an  adequate  theory  of  the  admitted  facts  of  moral 
consciousness. 

Wc  must  now  consider  the  argumcnu  by  which  detcfminisu 
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aMkck  the  pbtltion  of  their  opponents  and  the  evidence  which 
they  adduce  to  show  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  no  necessar/ 
poatuhite  for  moral  action.  For  thorough-going  deter> 
minism  of  the  older  type  the  dependence  of  morality 
•ttics.  upon  freedom  did  not  of  necessity  prove  an  obstacle. 
Hedonistiepsychology  denied  thelibertarian  hypothesis, 
but  it  denied  also  the  absoluteness  and  intuitive  character  of  moral 
obligation,  and  attached  no  validity  to  the  oidinaiy  interpreta- 
tion of  Unas  like  "  ought "  and  doty.  Modem  determinists 
differ  from  the  earlier  advocates  of  their  theory  in  their  endeavour 
to  exhibit  at  least  the  compatibility  of  morality  with  the  absence 
of  freedom,  if  not  the  enhancement  of  moral  values  which, 
according  to  tome  of  its  advocates,  follows  upon  the  accepUnce 
of  the  deterministic  account  of  conduct. 

If  a  coherent  theory  capable  of  givins  an  explanation  of  the 
ordinary  facts  of  morality  and  not  involving  too  violent  a  breach 
p^^l^l^  ^>th  the  meaning  of  moral  terms  m  their  accepted  usage 
m»aL  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^  ^  required  of  determinist*  m  order  to 
reconcile  the  defenders  of  the  moral  consciousness  to  the 
loss  of  their  belief  in  the  will's  freedom,  it  would  follow  without 
ouestion  that  the  determinists  have  proved  their  case.  Neither  the 
deterrent  nor  the  reformatory  theories  of  punishment  {q.v.)  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  or  carry  with  them  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the 
wtlU  On  the  contrary,  a  belief  that  conduct  necessarily  results  upon 
the  presence  of  certain  moti%Ts,  and  that  upon  the  application  of 
certain  incentives,  whether  of  pajn  or  pleasure,  upon  the  presence  of 
certain  stimuli  whether  in  the  shape  of  rewards  or  punishments, 
actions  of  a  certain  character  will  necessarily  ensue,  would  seem  to 
vmdicate  the  rationality  of  ordinary  penal  legislation,  if  its  aim  be 
deterrent  or  reformatory,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  possible  upon 
the  libertarian  hypothesis.  Humanitarian  moralisu.  who  hesitate 
to  believe  in  the  retributive  theory  of  punishment  because,  as  they 
think,  its  aim  is  not  the  criminal's  future  well-being  but  merely  the 
vindication  through  pain  of  an  outrage  upon  the  moral  law  which 
the  criminal  need  never  have  committed,  might  welcome  a  theory 
which  urges  that  the  sole  aim  of  punishment  should  be  the  exerose 
of  an  influence  determining  the  criminal's  future  conduct  for  his  own 
or  the  social  good. 

Moreover,  the  belief  that  the  justice  of  punishment  depends  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  criminal  for  his  past  oflences  and  the  ad- 


For  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  individual  in  the 
past,  it  is  possible  upon  the  Ittxrtarian  view  that  by  the  exorcise  of 
his  freedom  he  has  brought  about  in  himself  a  complete  change  of 
character:  be  may  be  now  the  exact  opposite  in  character  of  what  he 
was  then.  Upon  what  grounds,  therefore,  shall  we  discriminate 
between  the  justice  of  punishing  him  for  what  he  was  at  a  previous 
period  in  his  life  and  the  injustice  of  forgiving  him  because  of  what 
he  is  in  the  present  ?  While  if  the  deterrent  and  reformatory  theories 
alone  provide  a  rational  end  for  punishment  to  aim  at  then  the 
libertarian  hypothosis  pushed  to  its  extreme  conclusion  must  make 
all  punishments  equally  useless.  For  no  punishments  can  prevent 
the  individual  from  becoming  a  person  of  whatsoever  character  he 
chooaes  or  from  committing  acts  of  whatsoever  moral  qu^ity  he 
(letermincs  to  prefer.  A  similar  line  of  argument  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  theconceptionof  the  state  asan  educating, controlling 
and  civiliiing agency  involves  the  belief  that  individualcitixcns can 
be  influenced  and  directed  bv  motives  whkh  have  their  origin  in 
external  suggestion,  x.e.  that  the  dcterminist  theory  alone  provides  a 
rational  basw  for  state  activity  of  whatever  kind. 

It  might,  however,  be  thought  that  whatever  be  the  compati- 
bility oTtheories  of  punishment  or  of  the  activity  of  the  state  as  a 
jriMum.  "*o<^l>^ntt  agency  with  determinism,  to  reconcile  the 
•^  ^icam  of  freedom  with  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  remone 

or  peoitemx  will  be  plainly  iropossibl«L  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
tendency  00  the  part  of  modern  determinists  10  evade  the  difficulty. 
They  aivuewith  considerabk;  cogency  that  determinism  is  very  far 
from  affording  any  ground  for  believing  in  the  impotence  of  will. 
The  belief  that  our  actions  have  been  determined  in  the  post  carries 
with  It  no  argument  that  they  will  be  of  a  like  character  in  the  future. 
Though  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  they  must  be  equally  determined, 

et  the  forces  that  will  determine  their  character  in  the  future  may 
as  yet  vnanalysed  and  unapparent.  No  man  can  exhaust  by 
introspective  analysis  the  hidden  elements  in  his  personality.  The 
existence  of  feelings  of  lemorse  and  penitence  testify  to  the  presence 
in  the  individual  of  motives  to  good  conduct  which,  if.acted  upon  and 
allowed  full  ioone  and  development,  may  produce  a  complete  change 
of  character.  Determinism  is  not  necessarily  the  logic  of  despair. 
Moreover,  in  a  certain  sense  the  very  feelings  ofrcmorse  and  penitence 
which  are  the  chief  weapons  in  the  libertajians'  armoury  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  determinists'  contention.  For  they  are  the  natural 
and  logical  consequence  of  the  acts  which  the  penitent  deplores. 
Such  feelings  follow  the  committal  of  acts  of  a  certain  character  ina 
consciousness  sufficiently  moralixed  as  inevitably  as  pain  in  the 
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natural  world  follows  upon  the  violation  of  one  of  nature's  laws. 
And  tliey  would'k>se  a  sreat  part  of  their  significance  if  they  did  not 
testify  to  the  continued  existence  in  a  man  s  personality  of  motives 
and  tendencies  likely  to  influence  his  conduct  in  the  future  as  they 
have  already  influenced  it  in  the  past.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  give  any 
rational  explanation  of  the  idea  of  responsibility  itself  upon  inde- 
terminist  assumptions.  For  to  hold  a  person  to  be  a  responsible  agent 
is  to  believe  that  he  possesses  a  certain  fixity  and  stability  of  cnar- 
acter.  Freedom  in  the  sense  of  complete  liberty  of  choice  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  free  agents  are  irresponsible,  un- 
accountable. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  throughout  the  history 
of  the  controversy  the  chief  arguments  for  cither  side  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  extreme  and  exaggerated  statements  to  which  their 
opponents  have  been  driven  in  the  presentation  of  their  case.  So 
long  as  libertarians  contend  that  what  alone  possesses  moral  value  is 
unmotivcd  choice,  acts  of  will  of  which  no  explanation  can  he  given 
save  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  individual  selves  at  the  moment  of  decision, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  determinists  to  exhibit  the  absurdities  to  which 
their  arguments  lead.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  men  do  as  a 
matter  of  fact  attach  moral  adjectives  to  environment,  tempera- 
mental tendencies,  natural  endowments,  instinctive  desires,  m  a 
word  to  all  or  moax  of  those  forces  moulding  character,  from  which, 
according  to  libertarians,  the  individual's  freedom  of  choice  should  be 
clearly  distinguished  and  separated,  and  to  which  it  can  be  and  is 
freouently  opposed.  While  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
a  choice  of  whkh  nothing  can  be  oredicated.  which  is  guided  by  no 
niotive,  influenced  by  no  desire,  which  is  due  neither  to  the  natural 
display  of  character  nor  to  the  influence  ot  environment,  is  either 
merely  fortuitous  or  the  product  of  a  philosophical  theory. 

But.  as  has  been  already  suggested,  the  libertarian  argument  by 
fio  means  necessarily  leads  to  such  extreme  conclusions.  The 
libertarian  is  not  pledged  to  the  belief  that  acts  which  alone  exhibit 
real  freedom  are  isolated  acts  which  depend  upon  a  complete  change 
of  character,  a  change  which  is  in  no  sense  continuous  with,  and  is  in 
no  kind  of  relation  to.  the  series  of  successive  changes  which  make  up 
an  individual's  mental  and  moral  history.  It  is  true  that  a  consistent 
advocate  of  indeterminism  must  deny  that  the  will  is  determined  by 
motives,  and  must  admit  that  no  reason  can  finally  be  civen  for  the 
individual's  choice  bevond  the  act  of  choice  itself.  For  to  give  a 
reason  for  choosing  (where  "  reason  "  is  not  merely  equivalent  to  the 
determinists'  "  cause  "  or  "  necessary  antecedent  ")  would  simply 
be  to  find  the  explanation  of  the  individual's  choice  in  some  previous 
decision.  Moral  conduct  is  conduct  which  follows  upon  the  choice  of 
ends,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  an  end  in  any  particular 
instance  is  either  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  end  chosen  and  thus  to 
describe  the  choice  (a  process  which  can  in  no  sense  show  that  the  act 
of  choice  was  itself  necessitated),  or  it  is  to  find  the  ground  of  the 
particular  decision  in  its  relation  to  an  end  already  chosen.  But 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  end  chosen  the  libertarian  is  not  con- 
cerned to  deny  that  it  must  possess  a  fixed  determinate  character. 
If  duty  be  chosen  as  opposed  to  pleasure  the  opposition  between 
duty  and  pleasure  is  a  necessary  one.  The  recognition  of  such  a 
necessary  opposition  is  involved  in  the  determinate  act  of  choice. 
But  the  choice  itself  is  neither  necessary  nor  determined.  The  belief 
that  tibertarianism  denies  the  binding  force  of  habit  or  the  gradual 
development  of  unchecked  tendencies  in  character  depends  upon  a 
similar  misconception.  The  continuity  of  a  man's  life  and  purposes 
would  be  equally  apparent  whether  he  liabitually  performed  the  same 
acts  and  made  the  same  decisions  in  virtue  of  his  freedom  of  choice 
or  as  the  product  of  necessair  forces  moulding  his  character  in  ac- 
cordance with  fixed  laws.  ^  Just  as  the  phenomena  of  sudden  con- 
version, complete  revolutions  of  character  occurring  to  outward 
appearance  in  a  momentary  space  of  time,  are  no  valid  argument 
against  determinism — they  may  be  due  to  the  sudden  emergence  of 
elements  in  life  and  character  long  concealed— so  what  k)oks  like 
the  ordedy  and  necessary  development  of  a  character  growing  and 
exhibiting  its  activity  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  may  in  reality 
be  due  to  innumcrabk*  secret  struggles  and  momentous  decisions, 
acts  of  choice  of  which  only  the  results  are  outwardly  apparent.  The 
ends  which  at  any  moment  the  individual  is  free  to  choose  or  reject 
possess  a  determinate  character;  their  existence  or  non-existence  as 
possibilities  is  also  to  a  very  large  extent  determined  for  him.  No 
man  can  choose  to  become  whatsoever  he  will,  for  the  ends  which  he 
can  accomplish  are  restricted  in  number  as  well  as  definite  in  quality. 
But  the  real  strength  of  the  libertarian  position  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  consciousness  is  capable  of  distinguishing  ends  at  all. 
Whenever,  for  example,  there  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  that  in  any  previous  act  he  made  the  attainment  of 
pleasure  his  end  rather  than  the  performance  of  duty,  there  is  also  a 
tacit  admission  that  he  might  have  acted  otherwise.  And  the  exist- 
ence of  penitence  and  remorse  is  not  merely  a  sign  of  the  emergence  in 
consciousness  of  elements  in  character  nobler  than  and  opposed  to 
those  tendencies  which  once  held  sway.  They  are  feelings  which 
are  incapable  of  coming  into  being  at  all  save  when  coupled  with  the 
judgment.  "  I  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise  because  I  possessed  the 
power.  "  The  same  argument  holds  good  concerning  our  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  punishing  a  criminal  if  we 
believe  that  his  will  was  determined.  It  may  be  politic  or  expedient 
to  inflict  pain  upon  a  criminal  in  order  either  to  effect  an  alteration 
in  his  character  or  to  deter  him  or  others  from  future  performance  of 
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acts  of  a  oeruin  character.  But  even  with  ragard  to  the  expediency 
of  tuch  punishmenu  we  may  have  doubt*.  For  the  very  argument 
from  the  undeveloped  possibililies  of  each  man'a  character  by  which 
the  detcrminist  proves  the  compatibility  of  his  theory  with  the 
phenomenon  of  sudden  conversion  and  the  like  is  sufiiaent  also  to 
prove  that  the  state  can  never  be  sure  that  the  punishments  which  it 
inflicts  upon  the  individual  will  have  the  eflfect  upon  bis  character  and 
conduct  which  it  desires.  It  may  be  replied  that  experience  makes  it 
r^Bonably  certain  that  the  infliction  of  certain  penalties  will  produce 
acts  of  a  certain  character  and  that  the  influence  of  ceruin  incentives 
upon  conduct  n«ay  be  established  as  reasonably  probable  by  in- 
duction. But  when  the  data  are  admittedly  so  uncertain  is  a  valid 
inductive  argument  of  such  a  character  possible?  And  even  if  it 
were  what  would  be  iu  bearing  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
inflicting  punishments  at  all?  The  unsophisticated  moral  conscious- 
ness will  still  consider  it  unjust  to  punish  a  man  for  deeds  of  which 
he  could  not  avoid  the  performance,  and  regard  the  alleged  desire 
to  produce  in  his  future  life  consequences  favourable  to  him- 
self or  society  as  beside  the  mark  and  irrelevant  to  the  question 
at  issue. 

At  the  moment  of  action  the  individual  invariably  regards 
himself  as  free  to  choose  between  alternatives.    This  immediate 

consciousness  of  freedom  persists  upon  another 
JnH-wm  occ^on  even  though  subsequent  reflection  upon 
poaiOoa.     conduct  should  lead  the  individual  to  regard  himself 

as  determined  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  aware 
of  himself  as  free.  It  is  this  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  choosing  between  alternatives  which  the  detcrminist 
finds  so  dif^ult  to  explain.  He  may  regard  it  as  an  illusion, 
and  attempt  to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  our  consciousness  of 
freedom  with  the  facts  of  existence  and  the  nature  of  the  world. 
But,  in  ordinary  cases  of  illusion,  once  let  the  reason  for  the 
illusion  be  discovered,  and  there  is  no  longer  the  possibility  of 
our  being  longer  deceived.  The  phenomena  which  deceived  us 
may  continue  to  persist,  but  they  no  longer  persist  as  illusory: 
the  appearance  which  deceived  us  is  seen  in  its  true  nature,  even 
though  it  should  still  retain  those  characteristic  marks  or  signs 
of  reality  which  hitherto  we  regarded  as  significant  of  a  nature 
which  we  now  no  longer  believe  it  to  possess.  But  can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  same  truth  holds  good  of  our  consciousness 
of  freedom?  Is  it  possible  to  hold  that  detcrminist  arguments 
are  of  so  convincing  a  character  as  to  enable  us  to  perceive  at 
the  moment  of  action  the  untrustworthy  nature  of  our  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  free  to  choose  between  alternatives  and 
to  grasp  beneath  the  appearance  the  underlying  necessity  which 
rules  our  wills?  Our  actual  consciousness  of  freedom  is  not 
seriously  disputed.  And  though  reflection  upon  conduct  may 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  past  acts  were  determined,  that  desire 
of  pleasure  or  the  wish  to  avoid  pain  controlled  our  wills,  the 
unphilosophical  observer  interprets,  in  offenders  against  morality, 
such  arguments  as  a  mere  excuse.  Moreover,  remorse  and  penit- 
ence are  witnesses  in  the  wrongdoer  to  the  truth  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  we  have  no  such  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  which  is  said  to  control  our  wills.  We 
sharply  distinguish  that  freedom  which  is  the  prero{;ative  of 
human  action  from  the  necessary  causation  disooverablc  in 
nature.  Within  the  domain  of  consciouaoeas  introspective 
analysis  is  unable  to  dncover  those  chains  of  necessary  sequences 
which  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  investigate  in  the  physical 
world.  And  until  the  detcrmioist  can  successfully  explain  to  us 
how  in  a  worid  obeying  throughout  its  history  necessary  bws 
and  limited  in  its  nature  to  the  exhibition  of  causal  sequences 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  could  ever  have  arisen,  we  may 
be  content  to  trust  the  immediate  affirmation  of  our  moral 
selves. 

For  modern  discussions  of  the  problem  consult  Lotze,  Micr»- 
eosmus,  i.  256  scq..  English  trans.  Martincau;  Study  of  Religion, 
vol,  ii.  bk.  iii.  chap.  2:  Ward.  NatMralismand  AgHoUiasm:KAihdz\i, 
The  Theory  of  Good  and  Ent,  vol.  ii.  bk.  iii. :  Taylor,  Elements  of 
Metaphysics,  bk.  iv.  chap.  4:  McTagcart,  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion, 
v.;  Shadworth  Hodgson.  The  Fhilosophy  of  Experience,  iv. 
118  scq.:  Calloway.  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Bcrgson. 
EssM  sur  les  donnies  immidiates  de  la  conscience;  James,  The  Will 
to  Believe;  Fonsccrive.  Essai  sur  le  lihre  arbitre;  Renouvicr,  Les 
Dilemmrs  de  la  mftaphysique  pure;  Boutroux,  La  Contingence  des  lots 
de  ta  nature;  NoM.  la  Conscience  du  libre  arbitre;  Boycc  Gibson, 
Essay  in  Person^  Idealism  on  "  The  Problem  of  Freedom.  " 
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Wim  or  Testament,  the  legal  documentafy  inttnunent  by 
which  a  person  regulates  the  rights  of  others  over  his  property  or 
family  after  his  death.^  For  the  devolution  of  property  not 
disposed  of  by  will,  see  Inheritance,  Intestacy.  In  strictness 
"  will  "  is  a  general  term  whilst  "  testaoient "  applies  only  to 
dispositions  of  personalty;  but  this  distmctioii  is  seldom 
observed.  The  conception  of  freedom  of  disposition  by  will, 
familiar  as  it  is  in  modern  England,  is  by  bo  means  univenal.  In 
fact,  complete  freedom  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Legal  systems  which  are  based  upon  Roman  law,  such  as  those 
of  Scotland  and  France,  allow  the  whole  property  to  be  alienated 
only  where  the  deceased  leaves  no  widow  or  near  relatives.  In 
France  this  restriction  has  met  with  condemnation  from  eminent 
legal  and  economical  authorities.  R.  T.  Tropkmg*  (or  instance, 
held  that  "un  peuple  n'est  pas  libre,  s'iln'apasledroitde  tester, 
et  la  liberty  du  testament  est  la  plus  grande  preuve  de  la  Ubert£ 
civUe."» 

ffiflory.— The  wilt,  if  not  purely  Roman  in  origin,  at  least  owes  to 
Roman  law  its  complete  development — a  devetopment  which  in 
most  European  countries  was  greatly  aided  at  a  later  period 
by  ecclesiastics  versed  in  Roman  law.  In  India,  accord* 
ing  to  the  better  opinion,  it  was  unknown  before  the  Englidi 
conquest;  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  in  ancient  Athens  tlie  will,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  was  of  a  very  rudimentary  character.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Leges  barbarorum,  where  they  are  unaflTectcd  by  Roman 
law.  The  will  is,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  by  Rabbinical  and 
Mohammedan  law.  The  early  Roman  will,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  shows,  * 
differed  from  the  modern  will  in  most  important  respects.  It  was  at 
first  effectual  during  the  lifetime  of  the  person  who  made  it;  it 
was  made  in  public ;  and  it  was  irrevocable.  Its  original  object,  tike 
that  of  adoption,  was  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  family. 
This  was  done  by  securing  the  due  vesting  of  the  hereditat  in  a  person 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  keep  up  the  family  rites.  There  is  much 
probability  in  the  coniecture  that  a  will  was  only  altowed  to  he  made 
when  the  testator  had  no  guttles  discoverable,  or  when  the  ffniiles 
had  waived  their  rights.  It  is  certain  from  the  text  of  Gatus*  that  the 
cariicst  forms  of  will  were  those  made  in  the  eomilio  ealohs  and  those 
made  in  procinctu,  or  on  the  eve  of  battle.  The  fonner  were  published 
before  the  comilia,  as  representative  of  the  patrician  gientes,  and  were 
originally  a  legislative  act.  These  wills  were  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
patricians.  At  a  later  time  grew  up  a  form  of  plebeian  will  (fesls- 
mentum  ter  aes  et  libram),  and  the  law  of  succession  under  testament 
was  furtncr  modifiod  by  the  influence  of  the  praetor,  especially  in 
the  direction  df  recognition  of  fidetcommissa  or  testamentary  trusts. 
CodiciUi  or  informal  wills,  also  came  into  use.  and  were  sufficient  for 
almost  evxry  puipose  but  the  appointment  of  an  heir.  In  the  time 
of  Justinian  a  will  founded  partly  on  xYntjns  ehUe,  partly  on  the  edict 
of  the  praetor,  partly  on  imperial  constitutions  and  so  called  lesia- 
menlum  triptrtUum,  was  generally  in  use.  The  main  points  essential 
to  its  validity  were  that  the  testator  should  possess  testamentary 
capacity,  ana  that  the  will  should  be  signed  or  acknowledged  by  the 
testator  in  the  presence*  of  seven  witnesses,  or  published  orally  in 
open  coort.  The  witnesses  must  be  idonti,  or  tree  from  legal  dis- 
ability. For  instance,  women  and  slaves  were  not  good  witneases. 
The  whole  property  of  the  testator  could  not  be  alienated.  The 
rights  of  heirs  and  descendants  were  protected  by  enactments  which 
secured  to  them  a  legal  minimum,  the  gnetsda  tnofficioti  leslumenli 
being  the  remedy  of  those  passed  over.  The  age  at  which  testa- 
mentary capacity  began  was  fourteen  in  the  case  of  males,  twelve  in 
the  case  of  females.  Up  to  A.Ot.  439  a  wilt  must  have  been  in  Latin; 
after  that  date  Greek  was  allowed.  Certain  persona,  especially 
soldiers,  were  privileged  from  observing  the  ordinary  forms.  The 
liability  of  the  heir  to  the  debts  of  the  testator  varied  at  different 
periods.  At  first  it  was  practically  unlimited.  Then  the  law  waa 
gradually  modified  in  his  favour,  until  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
heir  who  duly  made  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  deeeascd  was 
liable  only  to  the  assets  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  This  limitation 
of  liability  »  generally  termed  by  the  civilians  benefieium  tmenlom. 
Something  like  the  English  probate  is  to  be  found  in  the  rules  for 
breaking  the  seab  of  a  will  in  presence  of  the  praetor.  Cloaely  eon« 
nectcd  with  the  wilt  waa  the  muatio  m&rtit  eaum,  the  rules  of  which 
have  been  as  a  whole  adopted  in  England  (see  betow).  An  immenae 
space  in  the  Corpus  juris  is  occupied  with  testamentary  hiw.  The 
whole  of  part  v.  of  the  Digest  (books  xxviiL-xxxvi.)  deals  with  the 
subject,  and  so  do  a  large  number  ai  constitutk>ns  in  the  Cede  and 
Nooels. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  will  waa  very  niarlced.  For 
instance,  the  duty  of  bcqueatning  to  the  Church  was  inculcated  aa 

'  This  is  practically  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  Modestinua 
in  Digest  xxviil.  1,1.  roluntatis  nostrae  justa  senteniia  de  io  quod  quis 
post  mortem  suem  fieri  vetit, 

*  rroiV^  des  d-mations  entre-vifs  el  des  testaments  (1855).  preface. 
'  A  ncient  Law,  chap.  vi. 

*  ii.    101. 
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eadv  as  G>nfUatiiie.  and  heretics  and  moiiks  wciv  pbred  under  a 
disability  to  make  a  will  or  take  nf  ts  left  by  will.  A  will  was  often  de- 
posited  in  a  church.  The  canon  law  follows  the  Roman  law 
^y**  with  a  still  greater  leaning  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church. 
''*^*  NoChurch  property  could  be  bequeathed.  Manifest  usurers 

were  added  to  the  list  oi  those  under  disabiKty.  For  the  validity 
of  a  will  it  was  generally  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest  and  two  witnesses,  unless  where  it  was  made  tn 
pias  eausas.  The  witnesses,  as  in  Roman  law,  must  be  idonei.  Gifts 
to  the  Church  were  not  subject  to  the  deductions  in  favour  of  the  heir 
and  the  children  neccssaryr  in  ordinary  cases.  *  I  n  England  the  Chu  rch 
succeeded  in  holding  in  its  own  hands  for  centuries  jurisdiction  in 
testamentary  matters. 

The  Roman  law  of  wills  has  had  considerable  effect  upon  English 
law.  In  the  words  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  "  The  English  law  of  testa- 
_  ^  .  mentaiv  succession  to  personalty  has  become  a  modified 
"y*"  form  01  the  dispensation  under  which  the  inheritances  of 
'"'''  Roman  citisens  were  administered."  '    At  the  same  time 

there  are  some  broad  and  striking  differences  which  should  be  borne 
jn  mind.  The  foUowing  among  ot n«s  may  be  noticed.  ( 1 )  A  Roman 
testator  could  not.  unless  a  soldier,  die  partly  testate  and  partly 
intestate.  The  will  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  the 
case  in  England.  (>)  There  is  00  one  in  English  law  to  whom  the 
tmiwersilas  juris  of  the  testator  descends  as  it  did  to  the  Roman  heres, 
whose  appointment  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  formal  will,  and 
who  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  En|;Ihh  heir,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, devisee  and  legatee.  (3)  The  disabilities  of  testators  differed 
in  the  two  systems.  The  disability  of  a  ^ve  or  a  heretic  b  peculiar 
to  Roman  Law.  of  a  youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  to 
English  law.  (4)  The  whole  property  may  be  disposed  of  in  Eogland ; 
but  It  was  not  so  at  Rome,  where,  except  by  the  wills  of  soldiers, 
children  could  not  be  disinherited  unless  for  specified  acts  of  mis- 
conduct. During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  Roman  law  the 
heir  must  aho  have  had  nb  Falctdian  fourth  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  inheritance.  (5)  In  English  law  all  wills  roust  conform  to 
certain  statutory  reqiiirements;  the  Romans  recognised  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  an  informal  will  called  codkiUL  The  English  codicil 
"has  little  in  common  with  this  but  the  name.  It  is  not  an  informal 
will,  but  an  addition  to  a  wiU,  read  as  a  part  of  it,  and  needing  the 
same  formalities  of  execution.  (6)  The  Roman  Uf/atum  applied  to 
both  movables  and  immovables;  in  Eng^nd  a  legacy  or  bequest  is  a 
gift  of  personalty  only,  a  gift  of  real  esute  being  called  a  devise.' 
(7)  The  Roman  will  spoke  from  the  time  of  making:  the  English 
speaks  from  the  time  of  death.  This  difference  becomes  very  im- 
portant in  case  of  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  testator  between 
the  making  of  the  wiH  and  his  death.  As  a  rule  the  Roman  will 
couU  not,  the  English  can,  pass  after-acquired  property. 

Liberty  of  alienation  by  will  is  found  at  an  early  period  in  England. 
To  judge  from  the  words  of  a  law  of  Canute,  intestacy  appears  to 
have  bttn  the  exception  at  that  time.*  How  far  the  libnty  extended 
b  uncertain;  it  b  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  complete 
disposition  of  land  and  goods  was  allowed,  of  others  that  limited 
rwhts  of  wife  and  children  were  recogniied.  However  tfab  may  be. 
alter  the  Conquest  a  distinction,  the  result  of  feudalbm,  to  use  a 
convenient  if  inaccurate  rerm,  aroae  between  real  and  personal 
property,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  the  history  of  the  two  kinds 
of  win  separately. 

It  became  the  hw  after  the  Conquest,  according  to  Sir  E.  Coke,* 
that  no  estate  greater  than  for  a  term  of  years  could  be  disposed  of 
by  will,  unless  in  Kent,  where  the  custom  of  gavelkind 
prevailed,  and  in  some  manors  and  boroughs  (espedally 
the  City  of  London),  where  the  pre-Conguest  law  was 
preserved  by  special  indulgence.  The  reason  why  devise  of  bnd  was 
not  acknowledged  by  law  was,  no  doubt,  partly  todiscouragc death- 
bed giftt  in  mortmain,  a  view  supported  by  danvill.  partly  because 
the  tetutor  could  not  give  the  devisee  that  seisin  which  was  the 
principal  element  in  a  feudal  conveyance.  By  means  of  the  doctrine 
of  uses,  however,  the  devise  of  bnd  was  secured  by  a  circuitous 
method,  generally  by  conveyance  to  feoffees  to  uses  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  feoffor  to  such  uses  as  he  should  appoint  by  hb  will  (see  Trust).* 
Up  to  comparatively  recent  times  a  wiD  of  lands  still  bore  traces  of 
its  origin  in  the  conveyance  to  uses  inUr  vmn.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Sutute  of  Uses  lands  asain  became  non-de\'isablc.  with  a  saving  in 
the  statute  for  the  validity  of  wills  made  before  the  ist  of  May  15J6. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  soon  Began  to  be  felt,  and 
was  probably  aggravated  by  the  laige  amount  of  land  thrown  into 
the  market  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  As  a  remedy  an 
act  was  passed  in  1540,  and  a  farther  explanatory  act  in  1542-1543. 

>  Most  of  the  law  b  contained  in  Decretals,  iii.  36,  "  Oe  Testa- 
mentis." 

'Amciemi  £«v.  chap.  vi. 

'  The  dbtincrion  between  bequest  and  devise  did  not  always  exist. 
For  instance,  the  Assize  of  Northampton,  c  4.  speaks  of  a  devi^ 
{dinsa)  of  chattels  (see  Bequest). 

*  Secular  Lems^  c  68.  *i  Inst.  7. 

*  Many  instances  of  such  conveyances  occur  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas' 
Teslamenta  mhuta  and  in  Fifty  Earliest  Eng^isk  Wills  (1387-1439), 
edited  by  Or  F.  J.  Fumivall  in  Vi&2. 


The  effect  of  these  «cts  was  to  make  hods  heM  in  fee  simple  devisable 

by  will  in  writing,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  where  the  tenure  was  by 
knight  service,  and  the  whole  where  it  was  in  socage.    Corporations 
were  incapacitated  to  receive,  and  married  women,  infants,  idiots  and 
lunatics  to  devise.    An  act  of  1660,  by  abolishing  tenure  by  knight 
service,  made  all  lands  devisable.    In  the  same  reig^n  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (1677)  dealt  with  the  formalities  of  execution.    Up  to  thb 
time  simple  notes,  even  in  the  handwriting  of  another  person,  con- 
stituted a  sufficient  will,  if  published  by  the  testator  as  such.    The 
Sutute  of  Frauds  required,  inter  alia,  that  aU  devises  should  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  testator  or  by  some  person  for  him  in  bis 
presence  and  by  hb  direction,  and  should  also  be  subscribed  by 
three  or  four  credible  witnesses.    The  strict  interpretation  by  the 
courts  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  in 
*7Si'*i7S>>  making  interested  witnesses  sufficient  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  will,  but  declaring  gifts  to  them  void.    The  will  of  a  man 
was  revoked  by  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child,  of  a  woman  by 
marriage  only.   A  wilt  was  also  revoked  by  an  alteration  in  cireum- 
stances,  and  even  by  a  void  conveyance  inter  vidos  of  bnd  devised  by 
the  will  made  sufawquently  to  the  date  of  the  will,  viiich  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  attempt  by  the  grantor  to  give  Inal  effect  to  a  chamrc 
of  intentnn.    As  in  Roman  bw,  a  will  spoke  from  the  time  of  the 
making,  so  that  it  could  not  avail  to  pass  after-acquired  property 
without  republication,  which  was  equivalent  to  making  a  new  will. 
Copyholds  were  not  devisable  before  1815,  but  were  usually  sur- 
rendered to  the  use  of  the  will  of  the  copyhold  tenant;  an  act  of  1815 
made  them  devisable  simply.    Devises  of  bnds  have  gradually  been 
made  liable  to  the  cbims  of  creditors  by  a  series  of  statutes  beginning 
with  the  year  1691. 

The  history  of  wilb  of  pefsonalfy  was  considerably  different, 
but  to  some  extent  folbwed  parallel  lines.  In  both  cases  partial 
preceded  complete  power  of  disposition.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  is  tnat  by  the  common  bw 
of  Engbnd  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  his  whole  personal 
property  if  he  left  no  wife  or  children ;  if  he  left  eit  her  wife  or  children 
ke  could  only  dispose  of  one-half,  and  one-third  if  he  left  both  wife 
and  children.  The  shares  of  wife  and  children  were  called  their  pars 
rationabilis.  This  pars  rationahUis  is  expressly  recognized  in  Magna 
Carta  and  was  sued  for  by  the  writ  de  raiumabilt  parte.  At  what 
period  the  right  of  disposition  of  the  whole  personalty  superseded  the 
old  bw  b  uncertain.  That  it  did  so  b  certain,  and  the  places  where 
the  ok)  rule  still  existed — the  province  of  York,  Wales  and  the  City 
of  London — ^were  regarded  as  exceptions.  The  right  of  bequest  in 
these  places  was  not  assimibted  to  the  general  bw  until  compara- 
tively recent  times  by  acts  passed  between  1693  and  1726.  A  will  of 
personalty  could  be  made  by  a  ttale  at  fourteen,  by  a  female  at 
twelve.  The  formalities  in  the  case  of  wilts  of  personalty  were  not  as 
numerous  as  in  the  case  of  wills  of  bnd.  Up  to  1838  a  nuncupative 
or  oral  will  was  sufficient,  subject,  where  the  g^ft  was  oif£30  or  more, 
to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  The  witnesses 
to  a  written  will  need  not  be  "  credible,"  and  it  was  specially  enacted 
by  an  act  of  1705  that  any  one  who  could  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
law  was  a  good  witness  to  a  will  of  personalty.  A  will  entirely  in  the 
testator's  nandwriting.  called  a  holograph  will,  waa  valid  without 
signature.  At  one  time  the  executor  was  entitled  to  the  restdoe  in 
ddTault  of  a  residuary  legatee.  But  tlie  Executors  Act  1830  made 
him  in  such  an  event  trustee  for  the  next  of  kin. 

Jurisdiction  over  wills  of  personalty  was  till  1858  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  probate  being  granted  by  the  diocesan  court '  if  the 
goods  of  tlie  deceased  by  in  the  same  diocese,  in  the  provincbl  court 
of  Canterbury  (the  prerogative  court)  or  York  (the  chancery  court) 
if  the  deceased  had  hona  nolabilia,  that  b,  goods  to  the  value  of  £^  in 
two  dfcxeaes.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  of  a  very  ancient 
origin.  It  was  fully  established  under  Henry  II..  as  it  b  mentioned 
by  Gbnvill.  In  the  city  of  London  wills  were  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Hustings  from  1258  to  168S  after  having  been  proved  before  the 
ordinary.  Contested  cases  before  1858  were  tried  in  the  provincial 
court  with  an  appeal  originally  to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  bter  to  the 
iudicbl  committee  of  the  privyoouncil.  There  wcrealsoa  fewspec*al 
local  jurisdictions,  courts  baron,  the  university  courts,  and  others, 
probably  for  the  most  part  survivatsof  the  pre-Cjonquest  period,  when 
wills  seem  to  have  been  published  in  the  county  court.  The  ecclesi- 
astical courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  wills  of  land,  and  the  common 
bw  courts  were  careful  to  keep  the  ecclesbstical  courts  within  their 
limits  by  means  of  prohibition.  No  probate  of  a  will  of  bnd  was 
necessary,  and  title  to  real  estate  by  will  might  be  made  by  pro- 
duction of  tlie  will  as  a  document  of  title.  The  liability  of  the 
execntor  and  legatee  for  the  d-bu  of  the  tesutor  has  been  gradually 
established  by  mbbtion.  In  general  it  b  limited  to  the  amount  of 
the  succession.  Personal  fiabiiity  of  the  executor  beyond  thb  can 
by  the  Sutute  of  Frauds  only  be  esublished  by  contract  in  writing. 

Modern  Esiglisk  Law. — Such  were  the  principal  stages  in  (he 
history  of  tbe  Uw  as  it  affected  wills  oudc  before  1838  or  proved 
before  1858.  Tbe  principal  acts  now  in  force  are  the  Wills  Act 
1837,  tbe  amending  act  of  1852,  the  Couxt  of  Probate  Act  i8s7» 

'The  testamentary  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon's  court  b 
alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  "  Friar's  Tale,"  but  it  was  afterwards 
completely  superseded  by  the  Inshop's  coon. 
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the  Judicature  Acts  1873  &nd  1875  '^  ^^  ^i^^  Transfer  Act 
1897.  All  but  theacts  of  1837  and  1852  deal  mainly  with  what 
happens  to  the  will  after  death,  whether  under  the  voluntary  or 
contentious  jurisdiction  of  the  Probate  Division  (see  Probate). 
Some  of  the  earlier  acts  arc  still  law,  though  of  little  importance 
since  the  more  modem  and  comprehensive  enactments. 

The  earliest  on  the  statute  roll  is  an  act  of  Henry  III.  (1236). 
enabling  a  widow  to  bcaucath  the  crops  of  her  lands.  Bcfora  the 
Wills  Ace  uniformity  in  the  law  bad  been  urgently  recommended  by 
the  Real  Property  Commissioners  in  1833.  It  appears  from  their 
nport  ^  that  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  there  were  ten  different 
ways  in  which  a  will  might  be  made  under  different  circumstances. 

The  act  of  1837  affected  both  the  making  and  the  interpretation 
of  wills.'  Excluding  the  tatter  for  the  present,  its  main  provisions 
were  these.  All  property,  real  and  personal,  and  of  whatever  tenure, 
may  be  disposco  of  by  will.  If  customary  freeholds  or  copyhokis' 
be  devised,  the  will  must  be  entered  on  the  court  rolls.  No  will  made 
by  any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  valid.  Every  will  is  to 
be  in  writing,  s^ncd  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator  or  by 
•omc  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction,  and  such  signature 
is  to  be  made  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two 
or  more  witnesses  present  at  the  same  time,  who  are  to  subscribe  the 
will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator.  It  is  usual  for  the  testator  and 
the  witnesses  to  sign  every  sheet.  Publication  is  not  necessary.  A 
will  is  not  void  on  account  of  the  incompetency  of  a  witness.  Gifts 
to  a  witness  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  witness  are  void.  A  creditor 
or  executor  may  attest.  A  will  is  revoked  (except  where  made  in 
exercise  of  a  power  of  appointment  of  a  cvrt^in  kind)  by  a  later,  will, 
or  by  destruction  with  the  intention  of  revoking,  but  not  by  pre- 
sumption arising  from  an  alteration  in  circumstances.  Alterations  in 
a  will  must  be  executed  and  attested  as  a  will.  A  will  speaks  from 
the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear.  An 
unattested  document  may  be.  if  properly  identified,  incorporated  in 
a  will,  but  such  a  document,  if  executed  subsequently  to  the  will,  b 
inoperative. 

Kutcs  of  interpretation  or  construction  depend  chiefly  on  decisions 
of  the  courts,  to  a  smaller  extent  on  statutory  enactment.  The 
law  was  gradually  brought  into  its  present  condition  through  pre- 
cedents extending  back  for  centuries,  especially  decisions  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  the  court  par  exuUence  of  construction,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  court  of  probate.  The  court  of  probate  did 
not  deal  unkrss  incidentally  with  the  nneaning  of  the  will;  its  juris- 
diction was  confined  to  seeing  that  it  was  duly  executed.  The 
present  state  of  the  taw  of  interpretatbn  u  highly  technical.  Some 
phrases  have  obtained  a  conventional  meaning  which  the  testators 
who  used  them  probably  did  not  dream  of.  Many  of  the  judicial 
doctrines  which  had  gradually  become  established  were  altered  by 
the  Wills  Act.  These  provisions  of  the  act  have  since  that  time 
themselves  become  the  subject  of  judicial  decision.  Among  other 
provisions  are  these,  most  of  them  to  take  effect  only  in  the  absence 
of  a  contrary  intention.  A  residuary  devise  is  to  include  estates 
comprised  in  lapsed  and  void  devises.  A  general  gift  of  the  testator's 
lands  is  to  include  copyholds  and  leaseholds.  A  general  gift  of  real 
or  personal  estate  is  to  include  real  or  personal  estate  over  which  the 
testator  had  a  general  power  of  appointment.  A  devise  without 
wotdsof  limitation  is  to  pass  the  fee  simple.  The  words  "  die  without 
issue."  or  similar  words,  are  to  mean  die  without  issue  living  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  person  whose  issue  was  named,  not  as  before 
the  act,  an  indefinite  failure  of  issue,  an  estate  tail  being  thus  created. 
Trustees  under  an  unlimited  devise  are  to  take  the  fee  simple. 
Devises  of  estates  tail  are  not  to  lapse  if  the  devisee,  though  he  Pre- 
deceased the  testator,  left  issue  inheritable  under  the  entail.  Gifts 
to  children  or  other  issue  leaving  issue  living  at  the  testator's  death 
are  not  to  lapse.  Rules  of  interpretation  founded  on  principles  of 
equity  independent  of  statute  arc  very  numerous,  and  lor  them  the 
works  devoted  to  the  subject  must  be  consulted.  Some  of  the  more 
important,  stated  in  as  general  a  form  as  possible,  are  these.  The 
intention  of  the  testator  is  to  be  observed.  This  rule  is  called  by 
Sir  E.  Coke  the  pole  star  to  guide  the  judges.  There  is  a  presumpt  ion 
against  intestacy,  against  double  portions,  against  constructing 
merely  precatory  words  to  import  a  trust.  &c.  One  part  of  the  will 
is  to  be  expounded  by  another.  Interlineations  and  alterations  are 
presumed  to  have  been  made  after,  not  as  in  deeds  befcMV.  execution. 
Words  are  supposed  to  be  used  in  their  strict  and  primary  sense. 
Many  words  and  phrases,  however,  such  as  "  money,"  residue  "  and 
"  issue  "  and  other  words  of  relationship,  have  become  invested  with 
a  technical  meaning,  but  there  has  been  a  recent  tendency  to  include 
illegitimate  children  in  a  gift  to  "  children."  Evidence  is  admissible 
in  certain  cases  to  explain  latent  ambiguity,  and  parol  evidence  of  the 
terms  of  a  lost  will  may  be  given  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Sugiitn  v. 
Lord  St  Leonards  (1876).  i  Prob.  Div.  154. 

A  will  may  be  void,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  many  reasons,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those  arising  from  external 
cifcumstances  and  those  arising  from  the  will  itself.    The  main 


>  Fourth  Report,  p.  ta. 
*  By  i  t  of  the  act  the  word 
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examples  of  the  former  class  are  revocation  by  burning,  teariog.  he, 
by  a  later  will,  or  by  marriage  of  the  testatxv  (except  as  b^ow), 
incapacity  of  the  testator  from  insanity,  infancy  or  legal  disability 
(such  as  being  a  convict),  undue  influence  and  fraud,  any  one  of 
which  is  ground  for  the  court  to  refuse  or  revoke  probate  of  a  will. 
A  will  being  ambulatory  is  always  revocable,  unwss  in  one  or  two 
exceptional  instances.  Undue  influence  Is  a  ground  upon  which 
freouent  attempts  are  made  to  set  aside  wills.  Its  natuie  is  well 
explained  in  a  judgment  of  Lord  Penxance's: "  Pressure  of  whatever 
character,  whether  acting  on  the  fears  or  the  hopes,  if  so  exerted  as  to 
overpower  the  volition  without  convincing  the  judgment.'b  a  species 
of  restraint  under  which  no  valid  will  can  be  inade."'  Tbeie  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  querela  inofficiosi  lestatiienti,  but  un- 
natural pro\'istons  may  be  evidence  of  mental  defect.  The  circum- 
stances appearing  on  the  face  of  the  will  which  make  it  open  to  ob- 
jection may  either  avoid  it  altogether  or  create  a  partial  intestacy, 
the  wilt  remaining  good  as  a  whole.  Where  the  will  is  not  duly 
executed,  e.g.  if  it  is  a  forgery  or  if  it  is  not  signed  by  the  testator  or 
the  proper  number  of  witnesses,  the  will  is  not  admitted  to  probate  at 
all.  Where  it  contains  devises  or  bequests  bod  in  law,  as  in  general 
restraint  of  nuirrtaget  or  tending  to  create  perpetuities,  or  contrary 
to  public  policy,  or  to  some  particuUr  enactment,  only  the  illegal 
part  is  void.  A  remarkable  instance  is  a  well-known  case  in  which  a 
condition  subsequent  in  a  devise  was  held  void  as  aMsainst  public 
policy,  being  a  gut  over  of  the  estat^devised  in  case  the  first  devisee, 
the  eldest  son  of  an  earl,  did  not  before  his  death  obtain  the  lapsed 
title  of  duke  of  Bridgewater.* 

There  arc  some  wills  of  an  exceptional  kind  which  demand  special 
notice.  The  King. — It  was  resolved  in  parliament  in  Richard  Il.'a 
reign  (1392)  that  the  king,  his  heirs  ana  successors,  might  lawfully 
malce  their  testaments.*  In  some  later  cases  parliamentary  authority 
has  been  given  to  royal  wills,  in  others  not.  The  executon  01 
Henry  IV.  were  confirmed  in  their  office  by  letters  patent  of  Henry  V.* 
those  of  Henry  V.  by  parliament.  The  largest  testamentary  powers 
ever  conferred  on  an  English  king  were  given  to  Henry  Vlfl.  by  an 
act  of  iS33-iS34>cmpow€ring  him  to  limit  and  appoint  thesuoccsmoa 
to  the  crown  by  will,  in  default  of  children  by  Jane  Seymour  or  any 
future  wife.  By  39  &  40  Geo.  I II.  c.  88  the  king  and  his  suocesanr 
may  devise  or  bequeath  their  private  property.*  No  court,  hoarever. 
has  jurisdiction  to  grant  probate  of  the  will  of  a  king.  Cuardiati' 
iktp. — As  a  general  rule  wills  deal  with  property,  but  even  at  comtaoa 
law  a  will  simply  appointing  a  guardian  was  good.  The  common  law 
was.superseded  by  an  act  01  1660.  under  which  a  father  may  dispose 
of  the  custody  of  his  unmarried  infant  children  by  wtU.  The 
Guardianship  of  Infants  Act  1886  extended  such  powers  in  certain 
cases  to  the  mother.  Married  Woman. — ^At  common  taw  a  married 
woman  could  not  (with  a  few  exceptions)  make  a  will  without  her 
husband's  licence  and  consent,  and  this  disability  was  specially  pre- 
served by  the  Wills  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ot  1837.  A  common 
mode  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  was  for  the  husband  to  contract  before 
marriage  to  permit  the  wife  to  make  an  appointment  disposing  of 
personalty  to  a  certain  value.  Couru  of  equity  from  an  early  time 
allowed  her,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  make  a  will  of  property 
held  for  her  separate  use.  In  some  cases  her  husband  could  dispose 
of  her  property  by  will,  in  othersnot.  The  law  asitcxisted  previously 
to  1883  is  now  practically  obsolete,  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  1883  enabling  a  married  woman  to  dispose  by  will  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  as  her  separate  property  as  a  feme  sole  without  the 
intervention  of  any  trustee.  The  act  also  enables  a  married  woman 
who  is  executrix  of  a  will  to  act  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole.  The 
Married  Women's  Property  Act  189A  extended  the  act  of  1882  by 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  will  01  a  married  woman  to  be  re- 
executed  or  republished  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Alien. — 
Before  1870  an  alien  enemy  resident  in  England  could  only  dispose 
of  property  by  will  with  the  king's  licence.  The  Naturalisation  Act 
1870 enables  htm  to  do  so  as  fully  as  a  natural-bom  British  subiect. 
But  if  he  be  an  alien  domiciled  abroad  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  Lord 
Kingsdown's  Act-(Ace  below).  Soldter  and  Sailor^WiWt  of  soldiers 
in  actual  military  service,  and  of  sailors,  are  subject  to  special  legist 
lation.  and  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Wills  Act.  The 
privilege  only  applies  to  wills  of  personal  estate.  Such  wills  may 
usually  be  made  when  the  testator  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  are  not  revoked  by  marriage  only  but  by  marriage  and  the  birth 
of  a  child.  Wills  of  soklKrs  on  an  expedition  may  be  made  by  un- 
attested writing  or  by  nuncupative  testament  before  two  witnesses. 
Wills  of  petty  officers  and  seamen  in  the  navy,  and  of  marines,  as  far 
as  relates  to  their  pay  or  priae-money.  must  be  attested  by  an  officer, 
and  wills  nruide  by  a  seaman  in  the  merchant  service  must,  if  made  at 
sea,  be  attested  by  the  master  or  mate,  if  made  on  land  by  a  super- 
intendent of  a  mercantile  marine  office,  a  minister  of  religion,  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  consular  or  customs  officer.  See  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  189^4,  s.  177.  The  wills  of  prisoners  of  war  are  subject 
to  special  regulations,  and  the  Admiralty  may  at  its  discretran  waive 

s  If  all  V.  HaU,  L.R.  1  Prob.  aSi. 

*  Enerton  v.  Earl  BrovnUow^  4  House  of  Lords  Cases.  210. 
*4  Inst,  335. 

•  See  the  Collection  0!  Royal  Wills  printed  for  the  Society  of  And- 
quaries  by  J.  Nichols  (1780). 
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the  due  execution  of  wills  in  other  instancesb  The  effect*  ol  Muaen, 
marines  and  loldicrB,  killed  or  dying  in  the  aervice,  are  exempt 
from  duty.  Pay,  wages,  prize  money  and  pensions  due  to  perwns 
employecf  in  the  navy  may  be  paid  out  without  probate  where  the 
whSle  assets  do  not  exceed  £33.  The  Board  of  Trade  oMy  at  iu  dis- 
cretion dbpense  with  probate  of  the  will  of  a  merchant  seaman  whose 
effects  do  not  exceed  £50  in  value.  By  an  act  passed  in  1868  the 
existing  exemptions  are  extended  to  the  sum  of  £100  in  the  case  of 
civil  service  pay  or  annuities,  of  dvil  or  military  allowances  charee* 
able  to  the  army  votes,  and- of  army  prize  money.  WiU  made  utider 
Power. — A  will  made  under  a  power  of  appointment  is  not  revoked 
by  marriage  when  the  real  or  personal  estate  thereby  appointed 
would  not  m  default  of  appointment  pass  to  the  testator's  executor 
or  administrator  or  to  the  next  of  kin.  Before  the  Wills  Act  a  will 
exercising  a  power  of  appointment  had  to  conform  to  any  tptjMl 
requisitions  in  the  power,  but  since  the  act  the  power  is  duly  exercised 
if  executed  and  attested  like  an  ordinary  will.  Rtpttratiou. — In  the 
register  counties  memorials  of  wills  affecting  lands  in  those  counties 
must  be  registered.  Mtmbet  «f  frkndty  soeieiy,  &c— Members  bf 
friendly,  industria]  and  provident  societies,  oeposttors  in  savings 
banks,  and  servants  in  certain  public  offices*  may  under  the  pro- 
visions of  numerous  acts  make  fl  nomination  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding £100.  Such  nomination  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  will, 
and  may  be  made  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

At  common  law  there  could  be  no  larceny^  of  a  will  of  lands.  Bnt 
now  by  the  Larceny  Act  of  1861  stealing,  injuring  or  concealing  a 
will,  whether  of  real  or  personal  estate,  u  punisinable  with  i>enal 
servitude  for  life.  Forgery  of  a  will  (at  one  time  a  capital  crime) 
renders  the  offender  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  Fraudulent  con- 
cealment of  a  will  material  to  the  title  by  a  vendor  or  nnortgagor  of 
land  or  chattels  is,  by  the  Law  of  Property  Amendment  Act  1I59,  a 
misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  a  contract  to  make  a  will  containing  pro- 
visions in  favour  of  a  certain  person  or  certain  persons  is  valid  if  it 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law  regulating  contract.  A  good 
example  is  Syngf  v.  Synge  (1804)  i  K.B.  466. 

For  death  duties  sec  Estate  Duty,  Leg  ac  y,  Succession  Duty. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  English  law  are,  for  the  formalities. 
Sir  E.  V.  Williams,  Executors',  Holdsworth  and  Vickers,  Law  of 
Sucussum;  J.  Williams,  Wiits  amd  Sticetssion',  for  the  construction, 
the  works  of  Sir  lames  W^ram  and  ^  of  Messrs  Jannan,  F.  V. 
Hawkins  and  Theobald.  Precedents  will  be  found  in  Hayes  and 
Jarman*s  Concise  forms  of  WiUst  and  in  ordinary  collections  of  pre- 
cedents in  conveyancing.  For  comparative  law  see  E.  Lambert, 
Le  Rigimt  sucussontl  (Paris,  1903). 

The  act  of  1837  applies  to  Ireland.  The  main  difference  between 
the  law  of  the  two  countries  b  that  in  Ireland  a  bequest  for  masses 
^.__^  for  the  repose  of  the  testator's  soul  Is  valid,  provided  that 
*•"•*  the  masses  be  public,  in  England  such  a  bequest  is  void  as 
tending  to  superstitioua  uses. 

Up  to  1868  wills  of  inunovables  were  not  allowed  in  Scotland.  The 
usual  means  of  obtaining  disposition  of  heritage  after  death  was  a 
fStmitmmd  ^'^'^  disposition  and  set  tiement  by  deed  de praesenti^  under 
•^^^^  which  the  truster  disponed  the  property  to  trustees 
according  to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement,  reserving  a  life  interest. 
Thus  something  very  similar  to  a  testamentanr  disqiosition  was 
secured  by  means  resembling  those  employed  in  England  before  the 
Wills  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  The  main  disadvantage  of  the  trust  dis- 
position was  that  it  was  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  the  heir,  who 
could  reduce  ex  capUe  lecti  all  voluntary  deeds  made  to  his  prejudice 
within  sfacty  days  of  the  death  of  his  ancestor.  In  1868  the  Titles  to 
Land  Consolidatbn  Act  made  it  competent  to  any  owner  of  lands  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  same  in  the  event  of  death  by  testa- 
mentary or  mortis  causa  deeds  or  writings.  In  1871  reduction  ex 
eapite  kcH  was  abolished.  A  will  of  immovables  must  be  executed 
with  the  formalities  of  a  deed  and  registered  to  give  title.  The  dis- 
ability of  a  woman  as  a  witness  was  removed  by  the  Titles  to  Land 
Consolidation  Act.    As  to  wills  of  movables,  there  are  several  im- 

gjitant  points  in  which  they  differ  from  corresponding  wills  in 
ngland,  the  influence  of  Roman  law  being  more  marked.-  Males 
may  make  a  will  at  fourteen,  females  at  twelve.  A  nuncupative 
legacy  is  good  to  the  amount  of  £190  Scots  (£8, 6s.  8d.),  and  a  holo- 
graph testament  is  good  without  witnesses,  but  it  must  be  signed  by 
the  testator,  differing  in  this  from  the  old  English  holograph.  By  the 
Conveyancing  Act  1I74  such  a  will  is  presumed  to  have  been  executed 
on  the  date  which  it  bean.  Not  all  movables  can  be  left,  as  in 
England.  The  movable  property  of  the  deceased  is  subject  to  jus 
reltctae  and  legUim,  See  McLaren,  Wills  and  Succession,  for  the  law. 
and  Judicial  St^  for  styles. 

Umted  Stales. — By  the  constitutions  of  many  states  laws 
giving  effect  to  infoanal  or  Invalid  wills  are  forbidden.  The 
age  of  testamentary  capacity  varies  very  much.  Eighteen  is  a 
common  one.  Full  Uberty  of  diqx>sttion  is  not  univental.  Home- 
steads genenUy.  and  dower  estates  frequently,  are  not  devisable. 
In  some  states  only  a  di^osable  portion  <rf  the  property  can 
be  left,  99  that  children  cannot  be  disiziherited  without  good 
cause,  and  in  some  childrea  omitted  in  a  will  may  still  take 


their  share.  It  is  freqaently  provided  that  a  certain  amount 
must  be  left  to  the  widow.  Louisiana  follows  French  law,  by 
which  the  testator  can  tinder  no  drctunstances  alienate  by  will 
more  than  half  his  property  if  he  leave  issue  or  ascendants.  In 
some  states  a  married  woman  may  not  leave  more  than  hall  her 
property  away  from  her  husband.  Some  require  the  husband's 
consent  and  subscription  to  make  the  will  of  a  married  woman 
valid.  Nuncupative  and  holograph  wiUs  are  in  use.  The 
former  are  confined  to  personalty  and  must  generally  be  reduced 
to  writing  mthin  a  short  time  after  the  words  are  spoken.  In 
Louisiana  the  mystic  or  sealed  will  still  exists.  The  number  of 
witnesses  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  will  of  any  kind  is 
usually  two,  sometimes  three.  Wilb  of  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
privileged,  as  in  England.  There  are  several  decisions  of  state 
courts  that  belief  In  spiritualism  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
testamentary  incapacity. 
See  Jarman.  American  editioa'by  Randolph  and  Takott. 

Frc««.— The  law  b  mainly  contained  in  ss.  967-1074  of  the 
Code  Civil.  Wills  In  France  may  be  of  three  kinds:  (i)  hoUh 
graph,  which  must  be  wholly  written,  dated  and  signed  by  the 
testator;  (2)  made  as  a  public  instrumeHl,  i.e.  received  by  two 
notaries  before  two  witnesses  or  by  one  notary  before  four 
witnesses;  this  form  of  will  must  be  dictated  by  the  testator 
and  written  by  the  notary,  must  be  read  over  to  the  testator 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  and  must  be  signed  by  testator 
and  witnesses;  (3)  tayslic,  which  are  signed  by  the  testator, 
then  closed  and  sealed  and  delivered  by  him  to  a  notary  before 
six  witnesses;  the  notary  then  draws  up  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  Instrument  which  is  signed  by  the  testator, 
notary  and  witnesses.  Legatees  and  their  blood  rdations  to 
the  fotuth  degree  may  not  be  witnesses.  Nuncupative  wills 
are  not  recognized.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  wills  are  subject  to 
special  rules  as  In  most  other  a>untries.  Full  liberty  of  dis- 
position only  exists  where  the  testator  has  no  ascendants  or 
descendants,  in  other  cases  his  guantiU  disponible  Is  subject 
to  riserve;  If  the  testator  has  one  child  he  may  only  dispose 
of  half  his  estate,  if  two  only  one-third,  If  three  or  more  only 
one-fourth;  If  he  has  no  descendants  but  ascendants  In  both 
lines  he  may  dispose  of  half.  If  ascendants  in  one  line  only  he 
may  dispose  of  threfr-fourths.  The  full  age  of  testamentary 
capadty  Is  twenty-one  years,  but  minora  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
may  dispose  by  will  of  half  of  the  estate  of  which  they  could 
dispose  had  they  been  of  full  age.  There  is  no  restriction  against 
married  women  making  wills.  A  contract  to  di^xise  of  the 
succession  is  Invalid,  s.  791. 

The  codes  of  the  Latin  races  In  Europe  are  in  general  accord- 
ance with  the  French  law. 

Germany. — Most  of  the  law  wHl  be  fotmd  in  the  BUrgcrlickes 
CcsetAuch,  ss.  2064-2275.  A  holograph  will,  either  single  or 
joint,  is  allowed.  Other  wills  must  be  declared  before  a  judge 
or  notary  or  (outside  Germany)  a  consuL  Two  witnesses  are 
required,  unless  the  witness  be  a  notary  or  the  registrar  of  the 
court,  who  is  sufficient  alone.  The  formalities  may  be  relaxed 
in  certain  cases,  such  as  Imminent  death,  a  state  of  siege^  a 
prevailing  epidemic,  &c.  Descendants,  ascendants  and  the 
husband  and  wife,  are  entitled  to  compulsory  portions  {pfiicJO' 
teUsberedUiit),  But  those  prima  fade  entitled  may  be  deprived 
of  their  share  for  certain  ^Kcified  kinds  of  misconduct.  A  con- 
tract to  make  any  specified  testamentary  disposition  Is  in- 
operative. But  a  contract  of  Inheritance  {Erbtertra^  made 
i^er  vivos  by  direct  disposition  Is  valid  In  certain  cases  and 
will  operate  on  the  death  of  the  contractor.  The  modes  of 
revocation  are  much  the  sanw  as  in  England  (except  marriage). 
But  there  Is  one  pectUiar  to  (jermany,  the  inconsistency  of  a  wQl 
with  an  Erinertrag',  in  such  an  event  the  wlU  is  wholly  or  prp 
tanto  revoked. 

International  Law. — There  are  three  main  directions  which  the 
opinion  of  jurists  and  the  practice  of  courts  have  takoi.  .  (i)  The 
whole  pr(»crty  of  the  testator  xsuy^  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  hb 
domidl.  To  this  effect  is  the  opinbn  of  Savignv  and  the  German 
practice.  Certain  modifications  have  been  made  by  modem  law, 
especially  by  the  Einfikmmrsieseta  of  1896.  (2)  The  property  may 
be  ittbjectea  to  the  law  of  the  place  wboe  it  happens  to  be  at  this 
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time  o(  iha  Mtilor'*  dntb.  (])  Tbe  movibleimpcrtvpiiy  bewb- 
iBcled  to  the  law  dI  IhE  domicil.  the  imnwvihk  (uicludipg  Ifucholdt) 
la  tbc  law  of  the  place  wbere  it  a  iiluate,  the  Itx  loa  ni  aitat.  England 
and  the  United  States  follow  this  rule.     Totanentary  capacity  la 

IbelawofhiadomiciloT  the  law  of  the  place  where)  lei 
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WILURD.  FRAKCn  BUZABETH  (1S39-189S),  Amerlan 
refonnei,  was  bora  at  ChurcbvUle,  Monroe  counly,  New  York, 
on  the  18th  of  September  ia3g.  She  attended  the  Milwaukee 
Female  College  in  1857  and  in  1859  graduated  at  the  North- 
WBtcra  Female  College  at  Evanston,  lUinoii.  She  then  became 
a  Icachei,  and  in  1871-1874  ihc  waa  president  and  pnitcaior 
ol  aeslheiica  of  the  Woman'i  College  at  Evanaton,  which  became 
part  of  the  North-Wcslcra  Univetaity  in  1S73.  In  1S74  ahe 
became  coiieiponding  secrctaiy  and  bom  1S79  until  her  dealti 
waa  president  of  the  National  Woman's  Chtistian  Temperance 
Umori,  and  fmm  iSS;  until  her  death  was  president  ol-the 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Tcmpctancs  Union.  She  Cm  Ipofce 
in  favour  of  woman's  suffrage  in  1S7;;  and  In  1884  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Eieculive  CommiiMe  of  ihe  Prohibition  pwiy. 
In  iSgo  ibe  was  elected  praidenl  of  the  Woman's  National 
CouncQ,  which  represented  neatly  all  of  the  women's  lodetits  in 
America.  She  was  one  ol  Ihe  founders  of  Orr  UiHaii,  a  New 
York  publication  in  the  interests  of  the  National  Woman's 
Chrislian  Tempetance  Union,  and  ot  the  Sifial  (atler  1881  the 
Uniati  SipiaO,  which  she  edited  in  1891-1898  and  which  was 
the  DUnds  organ  of  the  unioD.  She  died  in  New  York  Qty 
00  the  iSth  of  February  1898- 

With  Mary  A.  Livermore  ihe  edited  A  Woman  of  At  Ctnlnry 
{Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1891).  which  includei  a  ikelch  ol  her  life;  and  ahc 
publlahed  NisOecit  %aulU^  Vrari  (1U4),  a  life  of  her  liaa;  Him 
u  (fin:  A  B-tk/itrGi-U  (iS85),  GiMifM  of  Fifty  Ym  (l«»9), 
and,  in  csllabsratioo  with  H.  M.  Window,  MnS,  J.  White  and  othe™, 
OaHpaluiiuJerlVomentlS97).  Sc*  A.  A.  Cordoo.  Tte  A»UtM  W< 

SfraiKa  E.  WiUati  (Chicago,  1698),  with  an  introduction  by  Lady 
cnty  Somcract,  and  W,  M.  Thayer.  Voma  Wko  WiA  (New  York, 
>«9«)- ____^____ 


WILLBMtR,  a  mlnenl  eon^ttng  of  linc  onhoulicate, 
ZniSiO,.  ccystalliliog  in  the  parallel-laced  hemihedral  claas 
'  :  rbombobedial  lysicm.  Ctystala  have  Ihc  form  of  heia- 
gonal  -  prisms  terminaled  by  rbombobediil  planes;  there  an 
distinct  cleavages  parallel  to  the  prism-faces  and  to  the  base. 
Granular  and  cleavage  masses  are  of  more  common  occurrence. 
The  colour  varies  considerably,  being  colourless,  white,  greenish- 
yeUow,  apple-green,  Sesh-red,  8tc.    The  hardn«s  is  %\,  and  the 
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ussei  county,  and  Franklin   Furnace  in  New  Jeney, 
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in  crystalline  limestone.     It  has  been  found  11  only 
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the  minctaj  was  named  after  William  I.  ol  the  Nether- 

lands. 
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WTLLEMS,  FLOREHT  JOSEPH  HABIE  (tSij-igoj),  Belgian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Lifgc  on  tfie  Sih  (rf  January  iSjj.  He  had 
IK>  regular  tuition  in  painting,  but  leiunt  by  copying  and  restoring 
old  pictures  at  Malincs,  where  he  Uved  from  1831.  He  made 
bis  debut  at  Ihe  Brussels  Salon  in  1841  with  a  "  Music  Party  " 
and  an  "Interior  of  a  I7lh-cenlury  Cuaid-room"  in  Ihe  atylg 
of  Terburg  and  Metsu.  Soon  afterwards  he  setlled  in  Paria, 
where  his  pictures  enjoyed  considerable  popularily  under  Ihe 
second  empire.  Among  his  most  famous  works  may  be  men- 
lioaed  "  The  Wedding  Dress  "  (Brussels  Gallery),  "  La  Ftte  des 
grands-parents"  (Brusseli  Gallery),  "  Le  Baiic-maia  "  (Mrnt 
Cardon's  collection,  Btussels),  "  Farewell "  (WiDems  coll., 
Brussels],  "  The  Arches  of  the  Peace  "  (Delahaye  colL,  Antwerp) 
and  '"The  Widow"  (engraved  by  Desvachei).  Ee  died  at 
Neuilly-aur -Seine  on  the  23rd  of  October  1905. 

JEAN   FHAHIOIS  (i79]-i846),  Flnnidi  writer, 

the  office  ol  a  notary  at  Anveis.  He  devoted  his 
nturs,  and  in  1810  he  gained  a  ptiii  for  poetiy 
1  celebtalioa  of  the  peace  ol  Tilsil.  He  hailed  with 
ic  comtitvliDti  of  the  kingdom  of  Ibe  Netherlands, 
and  the  revival  of  Flemish  literature;  and  he  published  ■ 
number  of  spirited  and  eloquent  writings  in  support  of  (be 
flflini*  of  the  native  tongue  of  Ihe  Netherlands.  His  polilkal 
sympathies  were  with  the  Orange  party  at  the  revolution  of 
183a,  and  these  views  led  him  into  trouble  with  Ibe  ptoriaonal 
'govemmenL  Willems,  however,  was  soon  recogniied  as  the 
unauealioned  leader  of  the  Flemish  popular  movement,  the  chid 
platform  he  made  the  complete  equality  of  the 


aawt'm:  Lii'SuZa  K  fcTar^iSiS),  A^ BdM  (1818); 
Eluiti  IV  la  otiiina  a  I'liiiloiit  in  lon»i  primiliU  Jt  la  nSi  i'A  men 

USiS):  UHmiu  dt  lilliralufi    -'■'■        *      ' 

Learned  CTilicaredJti 


re  £l  d'ktiloire  (1B29J;  bcftidca  KVeial 


editions  oi  old  Flemiafa  te  . 

WILLHEDEMi  an  utban  district  in  the  Harrow  parUamentary 
division  of  Middleaei,  England,  suburban  to  London,  lying 
immediately  outside  the  boundary  ot  Ihc  county  of  London 
(boroughs  ot  HanuDenmith  and  Kensiuglon).  Pop.  (1881) 
1745JI  (laoi)  ii4,Sit.  It  has  increased  gteally  as  a  residential 
district.  Diainly  ot  the  woTking  classes.  There  are,  moreover, 
considerable  railway  works  ailacbed  to  Willesden  Junction, 
where  the  auburtun  lines  of  the  London  &  North  Watera,  North 
Lond<»i,  and  Great  Westein  lailways  connnt  with  Ihe  main  line 
of  the  first-named  company.  Remains  of  Norman  building  have 
been  discovered  in  the  chinch  of  St  Tdary.  which  is  of  varioua 
dates,  end  has  been  much  enlarge  in  modern  times.  Several 
ancient  mcmuments  and  brassa  are  retained.  There  is  a  Jewish 
cemetery  b  WDleaden  Lane.  The  adjoining  raidenlial  districts 
ate  Hatlesden  on  the  south,  Kilbum  and  Brondcsbury  on  the 
eail,  Cricklewood  and  Neasdeu  (with  the  worits  (tf  the  Metnf 
polilan  railway)  on  the  DOtlh. 

At  Domesday  the  manor  of  WDlMden  and  Harlfaclm  waa  beld 
by  Ihe  canons  of  St  Paul's.  In  the  iith  century  it  was  foimed 
even  of  which  were  held  by  Ihe  saoM 
(^  St  Uaiy  (On 
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Lady  of  WQlesden)  was  in  the  X5U1  century  an  object  of  pilgrim- 
age, but  by  the  middle  of  the  centuiy  following  the  ceremonies 
had  fallen  into  abuse,  and  the  shrine  was  supprnsed. 

WILLBITB.  LBON  ADOLPHB  (1857-  ),  French  painter, 
illustrator,  caricaturist,  and  lithographer,  was  bom  in  Chalons* 
sur-Maxne.  He  studied  for  four  years  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  under  Cabanel — a  training  which  gave  him  a  unique  position 
among  the  graphic  humorists  of  France.  Whether,  comedy  or 
tragedy,  dainty  triviality  or  political  satire,  his  work  is  instinct 
with  the  profound  sincerity  of  the  artist.  He  set  Pierrot  upon  a 
lofty  pedestal  among  the  imaginary  heroes  of  France,  and 
established  Mimi  Pinson,  frail,  lovable,  and  essentially  good- 
hearted,  in  the  affections  of  the  nation.  WiUette  is  at  once  the 
modem  Watteau  of  the  pencil,  and  the  exponent  of  sentiments 
that  move  the  more  emotional  section  of  the  public.  Always  a 
poet,  and  usually  gay,  fresh,  and  delicate,  in  his  presentation  of 
idylls  exquisitely  dainty  and  charactexisticaUy  Gallic,  illustrating 
ibe  more  "  charming"  side  of  love,  often  pure  and  sometimes 
unnecessarily  materialistic,  Willette  frequently  reveals  himself 
bitter  and  fierce,  even  ferocious,  in  his  hatreds,  l>eing  a  violent 
though  at  the  same  time  a  generous  partizan  of  political  ideas, 
furiously  compassionate  with  love  and  pity  for  the  people — 
whether  they  be  ground  down  under  the  heel  of  political  oppres- 
sion, or  are  merely  the  viaims  of  unreqmted  love,  suffering  all 
the  pangs  of  graceful  anguish  that  are  born  of  scornful  treatment. 
There  is  cham  even  in  his  thrilling  apotheosis  of  the  guillotine, 
and  in  the  introduction  into  his  caricatures  of  the  figure  of  Death 
itself.  The  artist  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  French  illus- 
trated .  press  under  the  pseudonyms  "  C^oi,"  "  Pierrot," 
"  Louison,"  "  B6b£/'  and  "  Nox,"  but  more  often  under  his  own 
name.  He  illustrated  MfUndri's  Lts  Pierrots  and  Lcs  GibouUis 
d^amril,  and  has  published  his  own  Pauvre  Pierrot  and  other 
works,  in  which  he  tells  his  stories  in  scenes  in  the  manner  of 
Busch.  He  decorated  several  "  brasseries  artistiqucs "  with 
wall-paintings,  stained  glass,  &c.,  notably  Le  Chat  noir  and 
La  Palette  d'or,  and  he  painted  the  highly  imaginative  ceiling 
for  La  Cigale  music  hall.  His  characteristi<ally  fantastic  "  Farce 
Domine"  was  shown  in  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  in  1908. 
A  remarkable  collection  of  his  works  was  exhibited  in  1888. 
His  '*  Valmy  "  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris. 

WaUAM  (A.S.  WUkdm,  O.  Norse  VUkiamr;  0.  H.  Ger. 
WiUakelm,  Wmakalm,  M.  H.  Ger.  WiUeMelm,  WiUekalm,  Mod.Ger. 
Wilkelm;  Du.  WiiUm;  O.  ¥t,  ViUalme,  Mod.  Fr.  GuiUaume; 
from  "  wiU,"  Goth,  vilja,  and  "  helm,"  Goth.  kslnu»  Old  Norse 
Aii/Mf,  meaning  possibly  "one  who  wills  to  protect"),  a 
masculine  proper  name  borne  by  many  European  sovereigns 
and  others,  of  whom  the  more  important  are  treated  below  in  the 
following  order:— (x)  kings  of  England  and  Scotland.  (2) 
Other  sovereigns  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  states.  (3) 
Other  ruling  princes.   (4)  Prelates,  Chroniclers,  &c. 

WIIUAH  L  (1027  or  xoa8-xo87),  king  of  England,  suraamed 
the  Conqueror,  was  bom  in  1027  or  1028.  He  was  the  bastard 
son  of  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arietta,  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  at  Falaise.  In  X034  Robert  resolved  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Having  no  legitimate  son  he  induced 
the  Norman  barons  to  acknowledge  William  as  his  successor. 
They  kept  their  engagement  when  Robert  died  on  his  journey 
(1035)1  though  the  young  duke-elect  was  a  mere  boy.  But  the 
next  twelve  years  was  a  period  of  the  wildest  anarchy.  Three 
(^  William's  guardians  woe  murdered;  and  for  somt  time 
he  was  kept  in  strict  concealment  by  his  relatives,  who  feared 
that  he  might  experience  the  same  fate.  Trained  in  a  hard 
school,  he  showed  a  precocious  aptitude  for  war  and  govemntent. 
He  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  stamped  out,  with  the  help 
of  his  overlord,  Henry  I.  of  France,  a  serious  rising  in  the  districts 
of  the  Bcssin  and  Cotentin,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  in  his 
pUce  his  kinsman,  Guy  of  Brionne.  Accompanied  by  King  Henry, 
be  met  and  overthrew  the  rebels  at  Val-des-Dunes  near  Caen 
(1047).  It  was  by  no  means  his  last  encounter  with  Norman 
traitors,  but  for  the  moment  the  victory  gave  him  an  assured 
position.   Next  year  he  joined  Henry  in  attacking  their  common 

my,  Geoffrey  Martd,  count  of  Ar^u.   Geoffrey  occupied  the 


border  fortress  of  Alencon  with  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  duke  recovered  the  place  after  a  severe  siege,  and  inflicted 
a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  defenders,  who  had  taunted  him  with 
his  base  birth;  he  also  captured'the  castle  of  Domfront  from  the 
Angevins  (1049). 

In  105 1  the  duke  visited  Eng^d,  and  probably  received  from 
his  kinsman,  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  promise  of  the  En^ish 
succession.  Two  years  later  he  strengthened  the  claims  which  he 
had  thus  established  by  maxiying  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Baldwin 
V.  of  Fknders,  who  traced  her  descent  in  the  female  line  from 
Alfred  the  Great.  This  uzuon  took  place  in  defiance  of  a  prohibi- 
tion which  had  been  promulgated,  in  1049,  by  the  papal  coundl 
of  Rdms.  But  the  affinity  of  William  and  Matilda  was  so  xemote 
that  political  rather  than  moral  considerations  may  have  deter- 
mined the  pope's  action.  The  marriage  was  sealously  opposed 
by  Archbishop  Malger  of  Rouen  and  Lanfranc,  the  prior  of  Bee; 
iMit  Lanfranc  was  persuaded  to  intercede  with  the  Curia,  and 
Pope  Nicholas  IL  at  length  granted  the  needful  dispensation 
(X059).'  By  way  of  penance  William  and  his  wife  foimded  the 
abbeys  of  St  Stephen  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen.  The  political 
diffiailtles  caused  by  the  marxiage  were  more  serious.  Alarmed 
at  the  dose  ronnrxion  of  Normandy  with  Flanders,  Henry  I. 
rexu>unced  the  alliance  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Capets 
and  the.  house  of  Rollo.  He  jomed  forces  with  Geoffrey  MarteL 
in'  order  to  crush  the  duke,  and  Normandy  was  twice  invaded  b^ 
the  allies.  In  each  case  William  decided  the  campaign  by  a  signal 
victory.  The  invasion  of  1054  was  checked  by  the  battle  of 
Mortemer;  in  1058  the  Fiench  rearguard  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
Varaville  on  the  Dive,  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  stream.  Between 
these  two  wars  William  aggrandized  his  power  at  the  expense 
of  Anjott  by  annexing  Mayenne.  Soon  after  the  campaign  of 
Varaville  both  Henry  I.  and  Geoffrey  Martel  were  removed  from 
his  path  by  death  (1060).  He  at  once  recovered  Maine  from  the 
Angevins,  nominally  in  the  interest  of  Herbert  II.,  the  lawfid 
count,  who  became  his  vassal.  In  1062,  however,  Herbert  died 
and  Maine  was  formally  annexed  to  Normandy.  This  acquisition 
brought  the  Norman  frontier  almost  to  the  Loire  and  isolated 
Brittany*  long  coveted  by  the  Norman  dukes^  from  the  rest  of 
France. 

About  X064  the  accidental  visit  of  Harold  to  the  Norman 
court  added  another  link  to  the  chain  of  events  by  which  William's 
fortunes  were  connected  with  England.  Whatever  doubt  hangs 
over  the  details  of  the  story,  it  seems  dear  that  the  earl  made 
a  promise  to  support  the  claims  of  his  host  upon  the  English, 
succession.  This  promise  he  was  invited  to  fulfil  in  xo66,  after 
the  Confessor's  death  and  hb  own  coronation.  Haxold's  perjury 
formed  the  chief  excuse  for  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England, 
which  in  reality  was  a  piratical  venture  resembling  that  of  the 
sons  of  Tancred  d'Hautcville  in  Lower  Italy.  William  had  some 
difficulty  in  seoiring  the  hdp  of  his  barons.  When  consulted 
in  a  great  coundl  at  Liilebonne  they  returned  an  unfavourable 
reply,' and  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them  individually  by 
threats  and  persuasions.  Otherwise  the  conditions  were  favour- 
able. William  secured  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.;  the  influence  of  the  archdeacon  Hildebrand  obtained 
for  the- expedition  the  solemn  approval  of  Pope  Alexander  U. 
Philip  I.  of  France  was  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of 
William's  father-in-law,  the  count  of  Flanders.  With  Tosiig, 
the  banished  brother  of  Harold,  William  formed  an  alliance 
which  proved  of  the  utmost  service.  The  duke  and  his  Normans 
were  enabled,  by  Tostig's  invasion  of  northern  England,  to  bnd 
unm<^ted  at  Pevensey  on  the  28th  of  September  xo66.  On 
the  14th  of  October  a  crushing  defeat  was  inflicted  on  Harold 
at  the  battle  of  Scnlac  or  Hastings;  and  on  Christmas  Day 
William  was  crowned  at  Westminster. 

Five  years  more  were  to  «Iapse  'before  be  became  master 
of  the  west  and  north.  Early  in  1067  he  made  a  progress  through 
parts  of  the  south,  receiving  submissions,  disposing  of  the  lands 
of  those  who  had  fought  against  him,,  and  ordering  castles  to 
be  built;  he  then  crossed  the  Channel  to  celebrate  his  triumph 
in  Normandy.  Disturbances  at  once  occurred  in  Northumbria, 
on  the  Welsh  marches  and  in  Kent;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
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return  in  December.  The  year  xo68  was  spent  in  military 
expeditions  against  Exeter  and  York,  in  both  of  which  the 
adherents  of  Harold  had  found  a  welcome.  In  X069  Robert  of 
Comines,  a  Norman  to  whom  William  had  given  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland,  was  murdered  by  the  English  at  Durham; 
the  north  declared  for  Edgar  Atlieling,  the  last  male  representa- 
tive of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty;  and  Sweyn  Estrithson  of 
Denmark  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  the  rebels.  Joining  forces,  the  Danes 
and  Eoglish  ci^tured  York,  although  it  was  defended  by  two 
Norman  castles.  The  position  seemed  critica};  but,  fortunately 
for  the  king,  the  south  and  west  gave  no  effective  support  to 
the  rebellion.  Marching  rapidly  on  York  he  drove  the  Danes 
to  their  ships;  and  the  dty  was  then  reduced  by  a  blockade. 
The  king  ravaged  the  country  as  far  north  as  Durham  with  such 
completeness  that  traces  of  devastation  were  still  to  be  seen 
sixty  years  later.  But  the  English  leaders  were  treated  with 
politic  ctemency,  and  the  Danish  leader,  Jarl  Osbiom,  was 
bribed  to  withdraw  his  fleet.  Early  in  1070  the  reduction  of  the 
north  was  completed  by  a  march  over  the  moors  to  Chester, 
which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  but  was  now  placed  under  an 
earl  of  William's  choice.  From  this  point  w6  hear  no  more  of 
general  rebellions  against  the  foreign  rule.  In  X071  a  local  rising 
in  the  fens  caused  some  trouble.  An  outlawed  Englishman, 
Hereward  by  name,  fortified  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  attracted  a 
number  of  desperate  spirits  to  his  side;  amongst  others  came 
Morcar,  formerly  earl  of  Northumbria,  who  had  been  dts- 
appointed  in  the  hopes  which  he  based  on  William's  personal 
favour.  The  king  in  person  undertook  the  siege  of  Ely,  which 
proved  unexpectedly  difficult.  But  the  failure  of  the  insurgents 
was  a  foregone  condusion. 

Of  the  measures  which  William  took  to  consolidate  his 
authority  we  have  many  details;  but  the  chronological  order 
of  his  proceedings  is  obscure.  The  redistribution  of  land  appears 
to  have  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  reduction  of  the  country; 
and  at  every  stage  of  the  conquest  each  important  follower 
received  a  new  reward.  Thus  were  formed  the  vast  but  straggling 
fiefs  which  are  recorded  in  Domesday.  The  great  earldoms 
of  the  West-Saxon  period  were  allowed  to  lapse;  the  new  earls, 
for  the  most  part  dosdy  connected  with  William  by  the  ties  of 
blood  or  friendship,  were  lords  of  single  shires;  and  only  on  the 
marches  of  the  kingdom  was  the  whole  of  the  royal  jurisdiction 
delegated  to  such  feudatories.  William's  writs  show  not  only 
that  he  kept  intact  the  old  tysitm  of  governing  through  the 
sheriffs  and  the  courts  of  shire  and  hundred,  but  also  that  he 
found  it  highly  serviceable.  Those  whom  he*  enfeoffed  with 
land  held  it  according  to  the  law  of  Norman  feudalism,  which 
was  already  becoming  predse.  They  were  thus  brou^t  into 
dose  personal  relations  with  the  king.  But  he  forced  the  most 
powerful  of  them  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  andent 
local  courts;  and  the  old  fyrd-system  was  maintained  in  order 
that  the  crown  might  not  be  wholly  dependent  on  feudal  levies. 
Though  his  forest-laws  and  his  heavy  taxation  caused  bitter 
complaints,  William  soon  won  the  respect  of  his  English  subjects. 
They  appear  to  have  accept^  him  as  the  lawful,  heir  of  the 
Confessor;  and  th^  regarded  him  as  thdr  natural  protector 
against  feudal  oppression.  This  is  ta  be  explained  by  his  regard 
for  legal  forms,  by  his  confirmation  of  the  "  laws  of  Edward  " 
and  by  the  support  which  he  received  from  the  church.  Domes- 
day Book  shows  that  in  his  confiscations  he  can  have  paid  little 
attention  to  abstract  justice.  Almost  every  English  landholder 
of  importance  was  dispossessed,  though  only  those  who  had 
actually  borne  arms  against  William  should  have  been  so  treated. 
As  far  as  possible  Englishmen  were  exduded  from  aH  responsible 
positions  both  in  church  and  state.  After  1071  our  accounts 
of  William's  doings  become  jejune  and  disconnected.  Much  of 
his  attention  roust  have  befcn  engrossed  by  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration, carried  on  without  the  help  of  those  elaborate  institu- 
tions, judicial  and  finandal,  which  were  perfected  by  Henr>'  I. 
and  Henry  II.  Wilb'am  had  few  ministers  of  note.  William 
Pitz  Osbern,  earl  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  his  right-band  man 
in  Normandy,  fell  in  the  civil  wars  of  Flanders  (1071).  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  William's  half-brother,  lost  favour  and  was 


finally  thrown  into  prison  on  a  diarge  of  disloyalty  (1083). 
Another  half-brother,  Robert  of  Mortain,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
showed  little  capadty.  Of  the  king's  sons  Robert,  though 
titular  count  of  Maine,  was  kept  in  leading  strings;  and  even 
William  Rufus,  who  was  in  constant  attendance  on  his  father, 
never  held  a  public  office.  The  Conqueror  reposed  much  con- 
fidence  in  two  prelates,  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  and  Geoffrey 
of  Coutances.  lliey  took  an  active  part  in  the  dvil  no  less  than 
the  ecdesiastical  government.  But  the  king  himself  worked 
hard  in  hearing  lawsuits,  in  holding  councils  and  ceremonious 
courts,  in  travelling  between  England  and  Normandy,  and 
finally  in  conducting  military  operations. 

In  T072  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scots,  who  had  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  AtheUng, 
and  was  inclined  to  promote  English  rebellions.  When  Williiam 
reached  the  Forth  his  adversary  submitted,  did  homage  as  a 
vassal,  and  consented  to  expd  Edgar  Atheling,  who  was  subse- 
quently endowed  with  an  English  estate  and  admitted  to 
William's  favour.  From  Scotland  the  king  turned 'to  Maine, 
which  had  profited  by  the  troubles  of  1069  to  expel  the  Norman 
garrisons.  Since  then  the  Manceaux  had  fallen  out  among 
themselves.  The  barons  supported  Azo  of  Liguria,  the  lawful 
successor  of  Herbert  II.;  the  dtizens  of  Le  Mans  set  up  a 
commune,  expelled  Azo*s  representatives  and  made  war  on  the 
barons.  William  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  redudng  the 
country,  even  though  Le  Mans  was  assisted  by  Fulk  of  Anjott 
(1073).  In  1075  the  king*s  attention  was  claimed  by  a  conspiracy 
of  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Englishman 
Waltheof,  earl  of  Northampton,  was  impUcatedto  some  degree. 
The  rebels  were  defeated  by  Lanfranc  in  the  king's  absence; 
but  William  returned  to  settle  the  difficult  question  of  their 
punishment,  and  tb  stamp  out  the  last  sparks  of  disaffection. 
The  execution  of  Waltheof,  though  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  English  law  of  treason,  was  a  measure  which  he  sanctioned 
after  long  hesitation,  and  probably  from  considerations  of 
expediency  rather  than  justice.  This>  severity  to  a  man  who 
was  generally  thought  innocent,  is  one  of  the  dark  stains  00  his 
career.  In  1076  be  in^^ded  Brittany  to  get  possession  of  the 
fugitive  eari  of  Norfolk;  but  Philip  oi  France  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bretons,  and  William  gave  way  before  his  suzerain.  Tbe 
next  few  yeirs  were  troubled  by  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
his  eldest  son.  Robert  fled  from  Normandy  and  after  aimless 
wanderings  obtained  from  King  Philip  the  castle  of  Gerberoi, 
in  the  Beauvaisis,  from  which  be  harassed  the  Norman  marches. 
William  besieged  Gerberoi  in  1079,  and  was  wounded  in  single 
combat  by  his  son.  A  little  later  they  were  reconciled;  but  the 
recondliation  was  short-lived;  to  the  end  of  the  reign  Robert 
was  a  source  of  trouble.  In  the  years  10S3-X085  there  was  a 
second  riang  in  Maine  which  was  not  laid  to  rest  until  William 
had  granted  liberal  terms  to  the  leader,  Hubert  of  Beaumont. 
In  X085  news  arrived  that  Cnut  tbe  Saint,  king  of  DeMnark. 
was  preparing  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  house  in  ^^nd. 
The  project  feU  through,  but  gave  occasion  for  the  famous 
moot  at  Salisbury  in  which  William  took  an  oath  of  direct 
allegiance  from  "  all  the  land-«ittang  men  that  were  in  England  " 
(1086).  While  the  danger  was  still  impending  he  took  in  hand  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Bo<^  Hve  necessary  inquiries  were 
ordered  at  the  Christmas  Council  of  Z085,  and  carried  out  in 
the  following  year.  It  is  probable  that  William  never  saw  tbe 
Domesday  Book  as  we  possess  it,  since  he  left  England  in  the 
summer  of  xo86  and  never  returned.  In  1687  he  invaded  the 
French  Vexin  to  retaliate  on  the  garrison  of  Mantes  for  raids 
committed  on  his  territory.  He  sacked  and  burned  the  town. 
But  as  he  rode  out  to  view  tbe  ruins  his  horse  lounged  00  the 
burning  cinders  and  inflicted  on  him  an  intemat  injury.  He 
was  carried  in  great  suffering  to  Rouen  and  there  died  on  the 
Qth  of  September  X087.  He  was  buried  in  St  Stephen's  at  Cten. 
A  plain  slab  still  marks  the  place  of  his  tomb»  before  the  Ugh 
altar;  but  his  bones  were  scattered  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562. 

In  a  profligate  age  William  was  distinguished  by  the  purity 
of  his  married  life,  by  temperate  habits  and  by  a  sincere  piety. 
His  most  severe  measures  were  taken  in  oold  blood,  as  part  «l 
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kis  general  policy;  but  bis  fMlQial  diaporition  ma  avene  to 
unnecessary  bloodshed  or  cruelty.  His.  one  act  of  wanton 
devastation,  the  clearing  of  the  New  Forest,  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  He  was  avaricious,  but  his  church  policy  (see 
article  English  History)  shows  a  disinterestedness  as  rare  as 
it  was  honourable.  In  peisoMl  appearsnca  ha  was  tall  and 
corpulent,  of  a  dignified  presence  and  estiandy  powerhil 
physique,  with  a  bald  forohead,  dose-cropped  hidr  and  short 
moustaches. 

By  Matilda,  who  died  bx  Normandy  on  the  3ni  of  November 
1083,  William  had  four  sons,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy, 
Richard,  who  was  killed  whilst  hunting,  and  the  future  kings^ 
WiUiam  II.  and  Henry  L,  and  five  or  six  daughters,  induftiag 
Adela,  who  married  Stephen,  count  of  Blois.. 

Of  the  original  autKorittes  the  most  important  are' the  Geitta 
WiUami,  by  WiUiam  of  Poitiers  (ed.  A.  Duchesne  in  Histanu 
Nontaunorum  scriptures,  Paris,  1619);  the  Winchester,  Worcester 
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Stubbs.  •'Rolls"  scries.  2  vols.,  1887-1389);  WiUiarn'of  Jiimiiec** 
Historia  Nortnannorum  tod.  A.  Duchesne,  op.  cit.)i  Qrdencus 
ViuUs'  Historia  ecdesiasitca  (ed.  A.  le  Provost,  Soe.  de  Tkistwie  dt 
France,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1838-1855).  Of  modem  works  the  most 
elaborate  is  E.  A.  FrcemaiTs  History  of  the  Norman  Conmust,  vols. 
iii.-v.  (Oxford.  1870-1876).  Domesday  Book  was  edited  in  1783- 
1 81 6  by  H.  Farley  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  four  vokimes.  Of  oMumeatancs 
the  foDowing  are  important:  I7oinesday5/H<ite«  (ecL  P.  £.  Dove,  3 
vols.,  London,  188^1891);  Feudal  England,  by  J.  H.  Round 
(London.  1895);  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  by  P.  W.  Maitland 
(Cambridge,  1897);  Engltsk  Society  in  the  Bleoentk  Century,  by  P. 
Vinogradov  (Oxfocd,  1908).    See  also  F.  M.  SteotPAt  WiOiom  Ike 
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WILLIAM  n.  (e.  xo56-noo),  king  of  BngUnd,  sumamed 
Rufus,  was  the  third  son  of  William  I.  by  his  queen  Matilda  of 
Flanders.  Rufus  was  bom  some  years  before  the  conquest 
of  England,  but  the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  He  seems  to  have 
been  bis  father's  favourite  son,  and  constantly  appears  in  the 
Conqueror's  company,  although  like  bis  brothers  he  was  carefully 
exduded  from  any  share  in  the  government  either  of  England 
or  Normandy. .  A  squabble  with  Rufus  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  Robert's  first  rupture  with  the  Conqueror;  in  the  ensuing 
dvil  war  we  find  Rufus  bearing  arms  on  the  royal  side  (xo77» 
to6o).  On  this  death-bed  the  Conqueror  was  indined  to  dfei- 
inhetit  his  ddest  son  in  favour  of  Rufus,  who,  by  the  early  death 
of  Prince  Richard,  was  now  left  second  in  the  order  of  succession. 
The  king's  advisers,  however,  -used  their  influence  to  obtain  a 
partition;  Normandy  was  accordingly  bequeathed  to  Robert, 
while  Rufais  was  derigaated  as  the  son  on  whom  the  Conqueror 
desired  that  the  kingdom  of  Eigland  should  devolve.  With 
the  help  of  Lanfranc  the  English  were  eaaily  induced  to  accept 
this  arrangement.  Rufus  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
36th  of  September  X087,  fifteen  days  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

It  may  be  in  part  the  fault  of  our  authorities  that  the  reign 
of  Rufus  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  series  of  ei^lsodes  between 
whidi  the  cotmexion  is  often  of  the  slightest.  In  his  domestic 
adminbtratk>n  we  can  trace  a  certain  continuity  of  purpose,  and 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Welsh  and  Seots  he  proceeded,  though 
totermittently,  along  the  broad  lines  of  policy  which  his  father 
had  marked  out.  Beyond  the  Channd  he  busied  himsdf  with 
schemes,  first  for  the  reunion  of  Englaad  and  Normandy,  then 
for  the  aggrandiseinent  of  Normandy  at  the  expense  of  FVance. 
But  his  attention  was  perpetually  distracted  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  He  threw  himself  into  each  particular  design 
with  unreflecting  impetuosity,  but  never  completed  what  had 
been  well  begun.  The  violence,  the  irregularity,  the  shamdess- 
ncss  of  his  private  life  aro  faithfully  reflected  in  his  pttblie  career. 
Even  in  cases  whero  his  general  purpose  could  be  justified,  his 
methods  of  execution  wero  crudely  conceived,  brutal  and  short- 
sighted. Rufus  may  well  stand  as  the  typical  product  of  early 
feudalism.  He  was  not  without  valour  or  glimmerings  o^  chivalry, 
but  perfidious  to  his  equals,  oppressive  to  his  subjects,  contemptu- 
ous of  religion;  with  no  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  and  possessed 
by  a  fixed  determination  to  exact  the  last  farthing  of  his  rights. 
The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  troubled  by  a  general  conspiracy 


among  the  baronage,  who  took  up  arms  for  Robert  ui  the  name 
of  the  hereditary  principle,  but  with  the  seoet  design  of  sub- 
stituting a  weak  and  indolent  for  a  rathless  and  energetic 
sovereign.  Local  risings  in  Norfolk,  Somenet  and  the  Wdsh 
marchea  were  easily  repressed  by  the  king's  lieutenants.  The 
duties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  offered  a  more  formidable  resistance^ 
since  their  lords  were  in  direct  communication  with  Robert  of 
Normandy,  and  were  led  by  the  able  Odo  of  Bayeux  (g.t.),  the 
king's  unde,  who  had  been  rdeased  from  prison  at  the  opening 
of  the  reign.  Rufus,  however,  made  an  eaxnest  appeal  to  the 
native  EogKsh,  promising  good  laws,  the  abdition  of  unjust 
taxes  and  redress  for  those  who  bad  suffered  1^  the  afforestments 
of  the  late  king.  These  promises,  which  he  never  attempted 
to  fulfil,  served  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  Followed  by  Urge 
contingents  of  the  national  militia  he  successfully  laid  Siege  to 
the  strongholds  of  the  rebels.  They  were  leniently  treated,  and 
the  arch-conspirator,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  left  En^^and  under  a 
safe-conduct  to  sow  fresh  seeds'  of  discord  in  Normandy.  But 
Rufus  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  his  brother,  and  two  yesn 
later  invaded  eastern  Normandy.  Encountering  Hl^tle  resistance 
^or  under  Robert'^  rule  the  duchy  had  relapsed  into  a  sUte 
of  anarehy-^e  might  ha^e  expelled  the  duke  with  no  great 
'trouble.  But  in  X091  a  treaty  was  hastily  patched  up.  Rufus 
retained  the  eastern  marches  of  the  du(^y,  and  also  received 
certain  seaports.  In  return  he  undertook  to  aid  Robert  in 
reducing  the  rebeUious  county  of  Maine,  and  in  recovering  the 
Cotentitt  from  their  younger  brother,  Henry  Beauderk,  to  whom 
it  had  been  pledged  by  the  impecunious  duke.  The  laist  part  of 
the  agreement  was  duly  executed.  But  Rufus  then  recrossed 
the  Channd  to  chastise  the  Soots  who  in  his  absence  had  raided 
the  jiorth  country.  By  a  march  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  he  vindi- 
cated English  honour;  Maleofan  III.  of  Scotland  prudently 
purchased  his  withdrawal,  by  dmag  homage  (Aug.  X091)  on  the 
same  terms  which  William  I.  had  imposed  in  X07S.  Next  year 
Rufus  broke  the  treaty  by  selxing  the  strongjiold  of  Cariide 
and  the  other  lands  held  or  claimed  by  Malcolm  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland.  Malcolm  in  vain  demanded  satisfaction; 
while  attempting  reprisals  on  Northumberland  he  was  slaitt  ila 
an  obscure  dormish  (1093).  Rufus  immediatdy  put  forwsrd  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne;  and  this  policy,  though  at 
tist  unsuccessful,  finally  resulted  in  the  accession  of  Edgar 
(1097),  a  son  of  Mdcolm,  who  had  acknowledge  the  English 
overkffdship.  CaiUde  remained  an  English  possession;  in  the 
next  reign  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  appear  as 'shires  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Scottish  policy  of  Rufus. 
though  legally  unjustifiable,  was  thus  comparativdy  successfuL 
tn  dealing  with  the  Wdsh  he  was  less  fortunate.  Three  cam- 
paigns which  he  conducted  in  North  Wales,  during  1095  and 
1097,  yielded  no  tangible  result.  The  expansion  of  the  Wddi 
marehes  m  this  r^^  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  individual 
adventurers. 

The  affairs  of  Wdes  and  Scothind  did  not  prevent  Rufus 
from  resuming  his  designs  on  Normandy  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Robert  was  rash  enough  to  rq>roach  his  brother  with  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  terms  arranged  in  1091;  and  Rufus  seised  the 
exctne  for  a  second  invasion  of  the  duchy  (1094).  Less  prosper* 
ous  than  the  first,  and  interrupted  by  a  baronial  conspiracy, 
which  kept  Rufus  in  England  for  the  whole  of  X095,  this  enter- 
prise found  an  unexpected  termination.  Robert  resolved  to 
go  upon  Cnisade  and,  to  obtain  the  Accessary  funds,  gave 
N(Hrmandy  in  pledge  to  his  brother  (1096).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Rufus  intended  to  remain  in  lasting  possession  of 
this  rich  security.  The  interests  of  Normandy  at  once  became 
the  first  considnation  of  his  policy.  In  XO98-1099  he  recovered 
Maine  at  the  coat  of  a  vast  expenditure  on  mercenaries,  and 
commenced  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  Vexin.  Earty  in 
tioo  he  accepted  a  proposal,  made  by  William  IX.  of  Aquitaine, 
that  he  should  take  over  that  duchy  on  terms  similar  to  those 
arranged  in  the  case  of  Normandy.  Contemporaries  were 
startled  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  king's  ambitioos,  and  saw 
the  <llrect  inteipodtion  of  heaven  in  the  fate  which  cut  them 
abort.    On  the  and  of  August  xxoo  Rufus  fdl,  in  the  New 
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Forest,  the  victim  of  an  anow  from  an  uniuiown  hand.  The 
common  story  names  Waiter  Tirel,  who  was  certainly  close  at 
hand  and  fled  the  country  without  venturing  to  abide  the  issue 
of  a  trial.  But  a  certain  Ralph  of  Aix  is  also  accused;  and 
Tirel,  from  a  safe  distance,  solemnly  protested  his  innocence. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  main  features  of  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration which  made  the  names  of  William  and  his  minister, 
Ralph  Flambard,  infamous.  Respecting  the  grievances  of  the 
laity  we  have  few  specific  details.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
"  moots  "  all  ov«r  EngUnd  were  "  driven  "  in  the  interests  of 
the  king;  whicl^  periiaps  means  that  aids  were  e.ttocted  from 
the  shire-courts.  We  also  learn  that  the  forest-laws  were 
rigorously  administered;  that  the  king  revived,  for  (xrtain 
offences,  the  death-penalty  which  his  father  had  abolished; 
that  all  men  were  vexed  by  unjust  gelds  and  the  feudal  classes 
by  unscrupulous  misinterpretations  of  the  customs  relating  to 
the  incidents  of  wardship,  marriage  and  relief.  On  one  occasion 
the  militia  were  sumnaoned  in  considerable  numbers  for  a  Norman 
expedition,  which  was  no  part  of  their  duty;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  sea-coast  they  were  bidden  to  hand  over  their 
journey  money  and  go  home.  The  incident  is  not  uninstnictive 
as  a  side-light  on  the  king's  finance.  As  to  the  <^presston  of 
the  church  we  are  more  fully  informed;  after  allowing  for 
exaggeration  there  still  remains  evidence  enough  to  prove  that 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Rufus  was  unscrupulously  venal. 
Vacant  sees  and  abbadca  were  either  kept  for  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  king,  who  claimed  the  right  of  a  feudal  guardian  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  so  long  as  the  vacancy  continued; 
or  they  were  openly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  history  of 
Anselm's  relations  with  the  king  Is  fully  narrated  by  the  bio- 
grapher Eadmer.  Anselm  received  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in 
1093,  after  it  had  been  in  the  king's  hands  for  upwards  of 
four  years.  William  made  the  appointment  in  a  moment  of 
repentance,  when  sick  and  at  death's  door.  But  he  resented 
Anselm's  demand  for  full  restitution  of  the  temporalities  and 
his  refusal  to  make  any  payment,  in  the  nature  of  an  aid  or 
relief,  which  might  be  construed  as  simoniacal.  Other  grounds 
of  quarrel  were  found  in  the  reproofs  which  the  primate  aimed 
at  the  vices  of  the  court,  and  in  his  requests  for  leave  to  hold  a 
chureh-coundl  and  initiate  reforms.  Finally,  in  1095,  Anselm 
exasperated  the  king  by  insisting  on  his  right  to  recognize 
Urban  II.  as  the  lawful  pope.  By  the  "  customs  "  of  the  Con- 
queror it  had  been  the  nile  that  no  pope  should  be  recognised 
in  England  without  the  lung's  permission;  and  Rufus  was 
unwilling  that  the  English  Chureh  should  be  committed  to 
either  party  in  the  papal  schism  which  had  already  lasted 
fifteen  years.  Anselm,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  he  had 
accepted  the  i»imacy  on  the  distinct  condition  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  acknowledge  Urban.  The  dispute  came  before  a 
great  council  which  was  held  at  Rockingham  (Feb.  25,  1095). 
The  king  demanded  that  the  assembly  should  adjudge  Anselm 
guUty  of  contumacy,  and  was  supported  by  the  bishops.  The 
lay  barons,  however,  showed  their  ill-will  towards  the  king*s 
general  policy  by  taking  Anselm's  part.  Rufus  was  forced  to 
give  way.  He  recognized  Urban,  but  entered  upon  intrigues 
at  Rome  to  procure  the  suspension  of  the  archbishop.  Finding 
that  Urban  would  not  betray  a  k>yal  supporter,  the  king  teil 
back  upon  his  authority  as  a  feudal  suzerain.  He  taxed  Anselm 
with  having  failed  to  i»Dvide  a  satisfactory  quota  of  km'ghts 
for  the  Welsh  war  (1097).  The  archb*shcp.  seeing  that  he  was 
never  to  be  left  in  peace,  and  despairing  of  an  opportunity  to 
effect  the  reforms  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  demanded  urgently 
thai  be  shouki  be  allowed  to  leave  England  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  Urban.  Both  the  king  and  the  barons  suspected 
that  this  was  the  first  step  towards  an  appeal  to  the  pope's 
jurisdiction  against  that  of  the  royal  court.  Leave  was  at  first 
refused;  bat  ultimately,  as  Anselm  continued  to  press  his 
demand,  he  was  suffered  to  depart,  not  without  experiencing 
some  petty  insults  on  his  way  (Oct.  1097).  The  motive  of  the 
king's  apparent  clemency  was  soon  revealed.  He  seized  the 
estates  of  the  archbishopric,  and  kept  them  in  his  own  hands 
lor  the  future.   The  friends  of  the  archbishop  were  thus  justified 


in  their  assertion  that  the  seal  of  Rufus  for  his   father^ 
**  customs  "  was  a  mere  cloak  for  avarice  and  tyranny. 

In  appearance  William  II.  was  unattractive;  bull-necked, 
with  sloping  shoulders,  extremely  corpulent  and  awkward  in 
his  gait.  His  k>ng  kicks  and  dean-^aven  face  marked  his 
predilection  for  the  new-fangled  fashions  which  contemporary 
ea:lesiastics  were  never  weary  of  denouncing.  His  features  were 
strongly  marked  and  coarse,  his  eyes  grey  and  deeply  set;  he 
owed  his  nickname  to  the  fiery  hue  of  his  complexion.  He 
stuttered  violently  and  in  moments  of  passion  was  alm<»t 
inarticulate.  His  familiar  conversation  was  witty  and  blas- 
phemous. He  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  vicious  parasites, 
and  no  semblance  of  decorum  was  maintained  in  his>hoiisehold. 
His  character  was  assailed  by  the  darkest  rumours  which  he 
never  attempted  to  confute.  He  died  unmarried  and  writbout 
issue. 

The  main  authorities  for  the  retgn  are  the  Pelerhoroutk  CkrontcU 
(ed.  C.  Plummer,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1892-1899):  Eadmer 's  Vila 
Ausdmi  sijid  Historio  Novorum  (ed.  M.  Rule,  "  KOI10  "  series.  1884); 
William  of  Malmesbury's  De  gesiis  ret^m  (ed.  W.  Stubbs,  "  Rolls  '* 
series,  a  vols..  1887-1889):  Orderic  Vitalis'  HiUoria  ecclesiastica 
(ed-  A.  1e  Provost,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1838-1855).  Of  modem  works  the 
most  exhaustive  is  E.  A.  Freeman's  Reien  of  William  Rufus  (2  vols., 
Oxford,  1882).  See  also  J.  H.  Round  s  feudal  Enthnd  (London, 
1895).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

WILUAII  in.  (x6so-z702),  king  of  England  and  prince  of 
Orange,  was  the  only  son  of  William  H.,  prince  of  Orange, 
stadthokier  of  the  Dutch  republic,  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charies  I.  of  England,  and  was  bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  4th  of 
November  1650,  eight  days  after  his  father's  death.  His  father 
had  attempted  a  coup  d'itat^  which  had  failed,  with  the  result 
that  on  his  death  the  office  of  stadtholder  was  abolished.  Power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  John  de  Witt,  nrho  represented  the 
oligarchic  dement  and  the  special  interests  of  one  province, 
Holland,  and  was  taken  from  the  Orange  party  whkrh  repre- 
sented the  more  democratic  element  and  the  more  general 
interests  of  the  Seven  Provinces.  William  inherited  the  baldul 
lustre,  without  the  substantial  power,  which  his  ancestors  had 
given  to  the  name  of  Orange.  He  grew  up  among  enemies,  and 
became  artful,  suspldous  and  self<ontnrfled,  concealing  his 
feeling  behind  the  mask  of  an  immobile,  almost  repulsive,  cold- 
ness. Like  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  and  the  younger  Pitt,  he 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  premature  mental  development. 

In  1672  Louis  XIV.  suddenly  invaded  Dutch  territory.  The 
startling  successes  of  the  French  produced  a  revolution  among 
the  Dutch  people,  who  naturally  turned  for  help  to  the  scion 
of  the  house  of  ()range.  On  the  8th  of  July  1672  the  states 
general  revived  the  stadth<dderate,  and  declared  William  stadt- 
holder, captain-general  and  admiral  for  life.  This  revolution 
was  followed  by  a  riot,  in  which  John  de  Witt  and  his  brother 
Cornelius  were  murdered  by  the  mob  at  the  Hague.  Evidence 
may  be  sought  in  vain  to  connect  William  with  the  outrage, 
but  since  he  lavishly  rewarded  its  leaden  and  promotera  this 
circumstance  is  not  very  much  to  his  credit.  The  cold  cynidsro 
with  whidi  he  acted  towards  de  Witt  is  only  matched  by  the 
heroic  obstinacy  with  which  he  confronted  Louis.  Resolved  as 
he  said  "  to  die  in  the  last  ditch,"  he  rejected  all  thought  of  sur- 
render and  appealed  to  the  last  resource  of  Dutch  patriotism 
by  opening  the  sluices  and  Utying  vast  tracts  under  water.  The 
French  army  could  not  advance,  while  the  French  and  English 
fleets  were  defeated  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter.  William 
summoned  Brandenburg  to  his  aid  (1672)  and  made  treaties 
with  Austria  and  Spain  (1673).  In  August  1674  he  fought  his 
first  great  battle  at  Seneffe,  where,  though  the  struggle  was  not 
unequal,  the  honours  lay  with  Cond^.  The  French  evacuated 
Dutch  territory  early  in  1674,  but  continued  to  hold  {daces  on 
the  Rhine  and  in  Flanders.  In  April  1677  William  was  badly 
beaten  at  St  Omer,  but  balanced  his  military  defeat  by  France 
by  a  dipbmatic  victoiy  over  England.  In  November  1677  he 
married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  York,  after> 
wards  King  James  II.,  and  undertook  negotiations  with  England 
in  the  following  year  which  forced  Louis  to  make  terms  and 
sign  the  tccaty  of  Nijmwegen  in  August  1678,  which  gaw 
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Franche  CoaU  and  other  places  in  Spanish  Flanden  to  France. 
For  some  reason  never  yet  made  dear,  but  perhaps  in  order  to 
produce  a  modification  of  terms  wluch  thrntened  the  bslance 
of  power,  William  attacked  the  French  army  at  Mons  four  days 
alter  the  signature  of  peace.  Lozembourg  defeated  him  after 
a  sanguinary  and  resuitlesa  struggle^  and  William  gained  nothing 
by  his  inexplicable  action. 

After  the  ivar  Louis  continued  a  course  of  aggr»si(»,  absorb- 
ing frontier-towns  ia  imperial  or  Spanish  teniu^.  William 
stiotfed  a  new  coalition  against  him  in  October  z68z  by  making 
a  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  subsequently  with  the  empire,  Spain 
and  several  German  princes.  .After  absorbing  Strassbuig  (i68x), 
Louis  invaded  Spanish  Flanders  and  took  Luxemburg  <i684). 
Even  then  the  new  league  would  not  fight  and  allowed  Louis 
to  retain  his  conquests  by  the  truoe  of  Regensburg  (1685),  but 
none  the  leas  these  humiliations  gave  rise  to  a  more  dosely- 
knit  and  aggressive  coalition,  which  waa  organized  in  16S6  and 
known  as  the  League  of  Aug^urg. 

From  1677  onwards  William  had  carefuUy  watched  the 
politics  of  England.  On  the  aooesakm  of  James  II.  in  1685  he 
forced  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  leave  Holland,  and  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  ill*staned  expedition  to  England.  He 
apparently  tried  to  conciliate  his  father-in-law  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  him  into  the  League  of  Augsburg.  At  the  same  time 
he  astutely  avoided  offending  the  party  in  England  which  was 
opposed  to  James.  By  November  1687  he  lud  decided  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  expect  that  James  would  join  the  league 
against  Loins,  and  he  therefore  turned  for  support  to  the  English 
opposition.  He  caused  his  chief  minister  Fagel  to  write  a  letter 
exprassfng  his  disapprobation  of  the  religious  policy  of  James, 
which  was  published  in  November  1687.  This  announcement 
of  his  views  was  received  with  wild  enthuaasm  by  the  English 
who  saw  in  him  the  friend  of  thdr  liberties  and  their  Cluirch. 
But  he  knew  too  much  of  the  English  to  suppose  they  would 
tolerate  an  armed  invasion,  and  he  accordinf^y  made  it  clear 
that  he  would  not  undertake  active  interference  unless  he 
received  a  definite  invitation  from  leading  Englishmen.  On 
the  30th  of  June  1688  Admiral  Herbert,  disguised  as  a  blue- 
jacket, set  out  fiom  England  with  a  letter  from  seven  influential 
Enf^ishmen,  asking  Williara  lo  **  bring  over  an  army  and  secure 
the  infringed  liberties  "  of  England. 

William  set  out  from  Holland  with  an  army  on  the  and  of 
November  and  landed  at  Torbay  (Nov.  sth  1688).  After  a  few 
days  of  hesitation,  many  influential  noblemen  declared  for  him 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  James,  who  had  at  first  joined 
his  army  at  Salisbury,  fdl  back  to  London  and  tried  to  negotiate. 
While  his  commissioners  were  amusing  William,  James  sent  off 
his  wife  and  son  to  France,  and  tried  to  follow  them.  He  was 
stopped  in  his  fHght  by  some  fishermen  at  Faversham,  and  was 
forced  to  retmti  to  London.  William  insisted  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  Rochester,  and  there  allowed  him  to  escape  to  France. 
After  thia  final  flight  of  James,  William,  on  the  advice  of  an 
assembly  of  notables,  summoned  a  convention  parliament  on 
the  22nd  of  January  1689.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
William  was  at  length  proclaimed  joint-sovereign  of  England 
in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  Mary  (Fd>.  15th  1689). 

A  constitutional  settlement  was  effected  by  the  end  of  1689, 
almost  all  the  disputed  points  between  king  and  parliament 
being  settled  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Though  William  by  no 
means  appreciated  this  confinement  of  bb  prevogative.  he  was 
too  wise  to  oppose  it.  His  own  initiative  is  more  clearly  trace^ 
able  in  the  Toleration  Act,  extending  liberty  of  private  worship 
lo  Dissenters.  He  also  succeeded  in  passing  an  Act  of  Grace 
and  Indemnity  in  1690,  by  which  he  calmed  the  violence  of 
party  pasaon.  But  in  ^neral  his  domestic  policy  was  not  Very 
fortunate,  and  he  can  hardly  claim  any  personal  credit  for  the 
reassessment  of  the  land-tax  (1692).  the  creation  of  the  national 
debt  or  the  recoinage  act  (1603-169$)-  Further,  he  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  lending  his  support 
to  a  counter-institution,  the  Land  Bank,  which  ignominiously 
collapsed.  Though  he  was  not  blind  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  Engbnd,  he  was  neglectful  of  the  administration  and  affairs 


of  her  oversea  colonies.  Bui  though  he.  was  imable  to  extract 
the  best  results  from  parliament  be  was  always  able  to  avert 
its  worst  excesses.  In  spite  of  strong  personal  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  he  accepted  the  Triennial  Act  (1694),  the  vote  reducing 
the  army  to  10,000  men  (1697),  the  vote  disbanding  his  favourite 
Dutch  Guards  (1699)  and  even  (November  1699)  a  bill  re- 
scinding the  grants  of  forfeited  Irish  estates,  which  he  had  made 
to  his  favourites.  The  main  cause  of  the  humiliations  William 
suffered  from  parliament  lay  in  his  incapadty  to  understand  the 
party  or  cabinet  a3ntem.  In  his  view  the  best  way  to  govern 
was  to  have  both  parties  represented  in  the  ministry,  so  that, 
as  Whig  and  Tory  fell  out,  the  king  came  by  his  own.  A  study 
of  his  reign  shows  that  this  method  was  unsuccessful,  and  that 
his  affairs  went  most  smoothly  when  the  parliamentary  majority 
held  the  same  views  as  the  ministry.  It  is  not  often  remember^ 
that  William  possessed  an  experience  of  the  workings  of  rq>re- 
sentative  government  in  Holland,  which  was  remarkably 
similar  to  that  in  Enghmd.  Hence  his  mistakes  though  easy 
to  understand  are  by  iu>  means  so  pardonable  as  were,  for 
example,  those  of  the  Georges,  who  had  been  absolute  monarchs 
in  their  own  country.  William's  unpopularity  with  his  new 
people  was,  on  the  whole,  unjustified,  but  his  memory  is  rightly 
darkened  by  the  stain  0/  the  "  Massacre  of  Glencoe."  In  169a 
he  signed  an  order  for  the  '^  extirpation  "  of  the  Macdonalds, 
a  small  dan  in  the  vale  of  Glencoe.  It  is  improbable  that  he 
meant  his  onkr  to  be  literally  executed,  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  knew  they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  None 
the  less,  when  the  massacre  was  carried  out  with  circumstances 
of  revolting  barbarity,  William  behaved  as  he  had  done  after 
the  murder  of  De  Witt.  Popular  iftessure  forced  him  to  bring 
the  murderers  to  justice,  to  punish  them  and  dismiss  them  his 
service.  But  shortly  afterwards  they  were  all  recdvcd  into  favour; 
"  one  became;  a  colmid,  another  a  knight,  a  third  a  peer." 

These  and  other  actions  indicate  that  William  could  show 
on  occasion  a  cold  and  cynical  ruthlessncss.  But  while  admit- 
ting that  his  means  were  sometimes  unprindpled,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  his  real  ends  were  high  and  noble.  While  he 
sometimes  disregarded  the  wishes  of  others,  no  one  was  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  fedings  for  the  attainment  of  the 
master  aim  of  his  life,  the  restoration:  of  the  "  BaJance  of  Power," 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  predominance  of  'France.  Ti'his  was 
the  real  ahn  of  William  in  going  to  England  in  1688,  He  had 
set  off  to  secure  an  ally  against  Louis,  and  he  came  back  from 
his  expedition  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  new  nation  at 
his  back,  united  in  its  detestation  of  popery  and  of  France. 

As  king  of  England  he  oonduded  treaties  of  alUance  with 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  and  sent  a  large  army 
to.  oppose  the  French  in  Flanders.  But  his  greatest  immediate 
peril  during  1689-1690  came  from  the  drcumstance  that  thi; 
French  disputed  the  masteiy  of  the  sms  with  the  Anglo-Dutch 
fleet,  and  that  Irdand  was  strongly  for  King  James.  On  the  1st 
of  July  1690  the  allies  were  badly  beaten  at  sea  off  Beachy  Head» 
but  on  the  same  day  Wilham  himsdf  won  a  dedsive  victory  over 
James's  army  at  the  Boyne  in  Ireland.  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
soon  feH  and  James  fled  from  Ireland.  The  chances  of  centmued 
resistance  in  Ireland,  which  depended  on  communication  with 
France,  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  great  victory  off  Cape  La 
Hogue  (May  19th,  1692).  Ireland  was  speedily  conquered  when 
once  the  supremacy  of  England  on  the  sea  became  assured.  Now 
the  French  fleet  was  definitely  destroyed,  and  though  a  destruc- 
tive privateering  warfare  continued,  England  was  no  longer  in 
danger  of  invasion. 

The  dedsive  successes  for  the  Alliance  were  gained  by  its  naval 
victories,  whose  importance  William  somewhat  underrated  and 
for  whose  execution  be  had  only  an  indirect  responsibility.  In 
1692  he  lost  Narour  and  was  badly  defeated  at  Steinkirk  (August 
4th),  and  in  1693  he  was  disastrously  beaten  at  Necrwinden  or 
Landen  (July  19th).  In  1695  he  was  able  to  resume  the  offensive 
and  to  retake  Namar  in  a  brilliant  and.  what  was  more  unusual, 
a  successful  campaign.  WilUam  bad  assumed  the  duties  of 
commander-in-chief  too  young  to  leam  the  full  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  himself,  and  his  imperious  will  did  not  suffec 
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othcn  to  direct  him.  Hence  though  often  fertile  in  resource 
and  ingenious  in  plan,  he  was  always  a  brilliant  amateur;  and, 
though  sometimes  unlucky,  he  was  never  really  the  equal  of  such 
generals  as  Cond^  or  Luxembourg. 

In  diplomacy  William  was  as  uniformly  successful  as  in 
war  he  was  the  reverse.  His  unity  of  aim  and  constancy  of 
purpose  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  dipbmatists. 
He  held  together  his  ill-assorted  coalition,  and  6nally  concluded 
peace  at  Ryswick  in  September  1697.  Louis  restored  all  his 
acquisitions  since  1678,  except  Stras^urg,  and  recognized  William 
as  king  of  England.  During  the  subsequent  years  William  tried 
to  arrange  a  partition  treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  domains 
of  the  childless  Charles  II.  of  Spain  were  to  be  divided  at  his 
death.  But  on  the  death  of  Charles  in  1700  the  whole  heriuge 
was  left  to  France.  William  endeavoured  to  oppose  t)iis,  and 
used  Louis's  recognition  of  James  Edward  the  "  Old  Pretender  " 
as  king  of  England  (September  1701)  to  set  the  Engli&h  people 
in  a  flame.  War  was  already  declared  in  1702,  but  William, 
who  had  long  been  ailing,  died  from  the  combined  effects  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse  and  a  chill  on  the  8th  of  March  170a.  It  was 
truly  tra^c  that  his  doom  should  have  come  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  once  more  drawn  together  a  great  alliance  in  Europe, 
and  when  he  possessed  a  popularity  in  England  such  as  he  had 
never  before  enjoyed. 

In  viewing  William's  character  as  a  whole  one  is  struck  by  its 
entire  absence  of  ostentation,  a  circumstance  which  reveals  his 
mind  and  policy  more  dearly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
No  one  can  doubt  his  real  belief  in  religion  in  spite  of  many 
moral  failings  or  weaknesses.  He  was  an  unfsithful  husband 
and  often  treated  his  wifl  with  scant  consideration;  be  was 
too  fond  of  Dutch  favourites  like  Keppel  or  worthless  women 
like  Lady  Orkney.  When  it  suited  his  interests  he  sanctioned  the 
systematic  corruption  of  members  of  parliament,  and  he  con- 
doned massacres  like  those  at  the  Hague  or  in  Glencoe.  On  the 
other  hand  he  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  considerable  injury  on  his 
own  people,  the  Dutch,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  England 
(1689),  when  it  became  clear  that  only  in  this  way  could  England's 
co-operation  be  secured.  The  Dutch  criticism  on  him  has  been 
that  he  might  ha^^e  done  more  to  reform  the  clumsiness  of  their 
constitutional  procedure,  and  thus  given  them  some  return  for 
the  crippling  expenses  of  the  war.  English  criticism  avera  that 
he  ought  to  have  recognized  more  fully  the  system  of  party 
government,  and  to  have  done  more  to  promote  our  colonial 
and  commercial  development.  Military  historians  point  out 
that  he  sometimes  sacrificed  great  advantages  to  impetuosity; 
naval  experts  that  he  sometiihes  threw  away  great  opportunities 
by  indifference.  Some  of  these  criticisms  are  rather  beside  the 
mark,  but  were  all  true,  they  would  not  impair  his  essential 
greatness,  which  lay  in  another  sphere.  The  best  proof  of  his 
real  powers  of  statesmanship  is  that  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was 
subsequently  made  on  the  broad  lines  which  he  had  laid  down 
as  the  only  security  for  European  peace  nearly  a  dozen  years 
before  its  conclusion.  While  be  lacked  in  diptomacy  the  arts  of 
a  Louis  XIV.  or  the  graces  of  a  Mariboroii^,  he  grasped  the 
central  problems  of  his  time  with  more  dearaess,  or  advanced 
solutions  with  more  ultimate  success,  than  any  other  statesman 
of  his  age.  Often  baffled,  but  never  despairing,  William  fought 
on  to  the  end.  and  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  his  policy  continued 
to  triumph  long  after  the  death  of  their  author. 
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WILUAM  IV.  (1765-1837).  king  of  England,  third  son  of 
George  III.,  was  bom  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  21st  of 
August  1765.  In  1779  he  was  sent  to  sea  and  became  a  midship- 
man under  Admiral  Digby.  Next  year  he  sailed  under  Rodney 
and  took  part  in  the  action  off  Cape  St  Vincent  (i6th  of  January 
1780).  During  the  rest  Of  the  war  the  young  prince  saw  plenty 
of  service,  for  which  be  imbibed  a  strong  liking,  and  so  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  popularity.  On  the  condusion  of  the  war  he 
travelled  in  Germany,  visiting  Hanover  and  Berlin,  where  be 
was  entertained  by  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1785  he  passed  for 
lieutenant;  next  year  he  was  made  captain  and  stationed  hi  the 
West  Indies.  Shortly  after  1787,  being  tired  of  his  sution,  he 
sailed  home  vdthout  orders,  and  was  punished  for  his  insub- 
ordination by  being  obliged  to  stay  at  Plymouth  till  his  sh^  was 
refitted,  when  he  again  sailed  for  the  West  Indies. 

In  1789  he  was  made  duke  of  Clarence.  When  war  was 
declared  against  the  French  republic  in  1793,  be  ition^y  sap- 
ported  it  and  was  anxious  for  active  employment;  but,  though 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  he  cotUd  obtain  no  com- 
mand.  Thus  condemned  to  inactivity,  he  amused  or  revenged 
himself  by  joining  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York 
in  their  opposition  to  the  king.  He  threw  himself  into  the. dissi- 
pations of  society,  and  his  hearty  geniality  and  bluff,  sailor-like 
manneiB  gained  him  popularity,  though  they  did  not  secure  bun 
respect.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
defended  the  extravagancies  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  spoke  on 
the  Divorce  Bill,  vehemently  Opposed  the  emandpation  of  slaves 
and  defended  slavery  on  the  ground  of  his  experience  an  the  West 
Indies.  Meanwhile  he  formed  a  connexion  with  Mn  Jordan* 
the  actress,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  affection 
and  fidelity  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  unkm  was  only 
broken  off  eventnally  for  political  reasons.  During  all  this 
period  the  prince  had  lived  in  comparative  obecuiity.  The  death 
of  Princess  Charlotte  in  1817  brought  him  forward  as  in  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  crown.  In  1818  he  married  Adelaide  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  a  lady  half  his  age,  without  special  attractions,  but 
of  a  strong,  self-wiUed  nature,  which  enabled  her  subsequently 
to  obtain  great  influence  over  her  husband.  On  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  York  in  1827  the  duke  of  Clarence  became  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral. 
In  discharging  the  functions  of  that  office  be  endeavoured  to 
assume  independent  control  of  naval  affaiia.  although  his  patent 
precluded  him  from  acting  without  the  advice  of  two  wembeia 
of  his  ooundL  This  involved  him  in  a  quarrd  with  Sir  George 
Cockbuin,  in  which  he  had  to  give  way.  As  he  stiU  contiBncid 
to  act  in  defiance  of  rules,  the  king  was  at  length  obliged  to  call 
upon  him  to  resign. 

On  the  28th  of  June  1830  the  death  of  George  I Vi  placed  him 
on  the  throne.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign  ^igland 
underwent  an  agitation  more  violent  than  any  from  which  it 
had  suffered  since  x688.  Williim  IV.  was  well-meaning  and 
oonsdentious;  but  his  timidity  and  irresolution  (irovt  ministera 
to  despair,  while  his  anxiety  to  avoid  extremes  and  his  want  of 
insight  into  affain  prok>nged  a  dangerous  crisis  and  brought  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  revolution.  Immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion the  revolution  of  July  broke  out  in  France  and  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  reform  movement  in  England.  The  king,  though 
he  called  himself  an  **  old  Whig."  did  not  dismiss  the  Tory 
ministry  which  had  governed  the  country  during  the  last  two 
yeara  of  his  brother's  reign;  but  the  elections  for  the  new 
parliament  placed  them  in  a  minority.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the 
opening  of  parliament  they  were  Itenlen  on  a  motion  for  the 
reform  (rf  the  civil  list,  and  resigned.  Lord  Grey  undertook  to 
form  a  ministry,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  in  a 
hu^e  measure  of  reform.  This  was  not  in  itself  displeasing  to  the 
king,  who  had  liberal  tendencies,  and  a  few  years  before  had 
supported  Catholic  emancipation.  But,  when  the  straggle  in 
parliament  began,  his  disinclination  to  take  up  a  decided  attitude 
soon  ex|K«ed  the  government  to  difficulties.  The  first  Reform 
Bill  was  introduced  on  the  1st  of  March  1831;  the  second 
reading  was  carried  on  the  21st  of  March  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Shortly  aitcrwardi  the  government  were  beaten  in  committee 
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and  offered  to  retigii.  The  kinf  dedined  to  aoeept  thdr  resigna- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  was  unwilling  to  dissolve,  althou^  it 
was  obvious  that  in  the  existing  pariiament  a  ministcy  pledged 
to  reform  could  not  retain  offioe.  From  this  dilrmma  William 
was  rescued  by  the  conduct  of  the  oppoaition,  which,  anxious 
to  being  on  a  change  of  ministiy*  moved  m  address  sgsinst 
dissolution.  Regaxtling  this  as  an  attack  on  his  prerogative, 
William  at  once  dissolved  parliament  {April  1831).  The  elections 
gave  the  ministry  an  overwhdming  majority*  The  second 
Reform  Bill  was  brought  in  in  June,  and  pstwed  its  third  reading 
(aist  of  Sepumber)  by  a  majority  of  X09.  A  fortnight  later 
(Sth  of  October)  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  41- 
But  after  a  protracted  political  crisis  (see  the  article  on  Guv, 
Chaues  Gkby,  snd  earl)  the  king  was  ooi^peUed  to  consent  to 
create  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  to  carry  the  bill,  aad  the 
threat  was  successful  in  bringing  about  the  psssing  of  the.  act  in 
1S39. 

.  During  the  rest  of  his  reign  Wifliam  IV.  bad  not  much  oppor- 
tunity of  active  political  interference,  but  on  one  other  occasion 
he  miade  an  unjustifiable  use  of  his  prerogative.  Two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bili  the  ministcy  of  Lord  Gr^  had 
become  unpopular.  In  July  1834  Lord  Grey  himself  retired  and 
Lord  Melbourne  took  the  lead.  There  were  divergences  of 
opinion  in 'the  cabinet,  and  the  king  strongly  objected  to  the 
ministerial  policy  respecting  the  Irish  Church.  On  the  shallow 
pretext  that  Lord  Althorp's  removal  to  the  Upper  House  wouki 
weaken  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  however, 
they  still  had  a  majority,  he  suddenly  dismissed  them  and 
summoned  Sir  Robert  Peel  (14th  of  November).  Peel's  ministry, 
containing  many  members  who  had  been  in  the  government  on 
Jthe  king's  accession,  was  called  from  its  short  duration  "  the 
ministry  of  the  hundred  days."  Its  formation  dearly  indicated 
that  the  Whig  proclivities  of  the  king,  which  had  never  been  mors 
than  partial  or  lukewarm,  had  wholly  disappeared.  The  step 
was  regarded  with  general  disapprobation.  It  was  immediately 
follow^  by  a  dissolution,  and  the  ministry  soon  found  themselves 
in  a  minority.  Beaten  on  Lord  John  Russell's  nx>tion  respecting 
the  Irish  Church  (3rd  of  April  1835),  Peel  resigned  and  Melbourne 
again  came  into  power.  Under  him  the  Whigs  retained  the  lead 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  This  coup  d'itatpi  November 
1834  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  English  sovereign  has 
attempted  to  impose  an  unpopular  ministiy  on  the  majority  in 
parliament. 

In  May  1837  the  king  began  to  Acm  signs  of  debility,and  died 
from  an  affection  of  the  heart  on  the  aoth  of  June,  leaving  behind 
him  the  memory  qf  a  genial,  frank,  warm-hearted  man,  but  a 
blundering,  though  well-intentioned  prince.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  niece  Queen  Victoria. 
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WILLIAH  (1x43-1214)1  king  of  Scotland,  sumamcd  "the 
Lion,"  was  the  second  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon  (d.  Z152), 
a  son  of  King  David  I.,  and  became  king  of  Scotland  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Malcobn  IV.,  hi  December  1165,  being  crowned 
at  Scone  during  the  same  month.  After  his  accession  to  the 
throne  William  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  English 
king,  Henry  II.;  then,  quarrelling  with  Henry,  he  arranged 
in  1 168  the  first  definite  treaty,  of  alliance  between  Fhmoe  and 
Scotland,  and  with  Louis  VII.  of  France  assisted  Henry's  sons 
in  their  revolt  against  their  father  in  x  173.  In  return  for  this 
aid  the  younger  Henry  granted  to  William  the  earldom  of 
l^orthumberland,  a  possession  which  the  latter  had  vainly  sought 
from  the  English  king,  and  which  was  possibly  the  cause  of  their 
fint  estrangement.  However,  when  ravaging  the  country  near 
Ahiwick,  William  was  taken  prisoner  hi  July  1174,  snd  after  a 
short  captivity  at  Richmond  was  carried  to  Normandy,  where  he 
ioon  purdiased  his  release  by  assenting  in  December  1x74  to  the 
treaty  of  Fahise.  By  this  arrangement  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
clerical  and  lay,  undertook  to  do  homage  to  Henry  and  his  son^ 


this  and  other  provisioas  pladng  both  the  church  and  state  of 
Scotland  thoroughly  under  the  suserainty  of  Enghttd.  William's 
next  qaand  was  with  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  arose  out  of  a 
doable  choice  for  the  vacant  bishopric  of  St  Andrews.  Thekfaig 
put  forward  his  rhaphin,  Hugh;  the  pope  supported  the  arcb* 
desoon,  John  the  Soot,  ^o  had.  been  canonically  elected.  The 
usual  interdunge  of  threats  ana  defiances  foUowed;  then  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  in  ir8x  his  successor,  Lucius  m.,  con* 
sented  to  a  compromise  by  which  Hugh  got  the  coveted  bish<^»ric 
and  John  became  bishop  of  DunkeM.  In  1x88  WilKsm  secured  a 
papal  bun  which  declared  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  wasdircctly 
subject  only  to  the  see  of  Rome,  thus  rejecting  the  claims  to 
supremacy  pot  forward  by  the  English  archbishop.  This  step 
was  followed  by  the  timporsl  independence  of  Scotland,  whkli* 
was  one  result  of  the  oootinual  poverty  of  Richard  L  Ift 
December  1189^  by  the  treaty  of  Canterbury,  Richard  gave  up 
all  daim  to  suaeminty  over  Sootlsad  in  return  for  loyooo  osark^ 
the  treaty  of  Falaise  being  thus  definitely  annulled. 
-  In  1186  at  Woodstock  William  married  Ermengaxde  de 
Beaumont,  a  cousin  of  Henry  II.,  and  peace  with  England  being 
assured  three  years  later,  he-turned  his  arms  against  the  turbulent 
chiefs  in  the  out^ring  parts  of  his  kingdom.  His  authority  was 
recognized  in  Gdloway  which,  hitherto,  had  been  practically 
ind^endent;  he  put  an  end  to  a  formidable  insnnection  in 
Moray  and  Inverness;  and  a  series  of  campaigns  taught  the 
far  north,  Caithness  and  Sutherland,  to  respect  the  power  of  the 
aown.  The  stoiy  of  William's  idatiou  with  King  John  is 
interesting,  although  the  details  are  somewhat  obscue.  Sooin 
after  John's  accession  in  1199  the  Scottish  king  asked  for  the 
earldoin  of  Northumberland,  which  Richard  I.,  like  his  father, 
had  refused  to  restore  to  Scotland.  John,  too,  refused  this  de* 
mand,  but  the  threatened  war  did  not  tsJw  place,  and  in  isoo 
William  did  homage  to  the  English  king  at  Uncohi  with  the 
ambiguous  phrsse  "  saving  his  own  rights."  After  a  poiod  of 
inaction  war  between  the  two  countries  agsin  becsme  imminent 
in  laog;  but  a  peace  was  made  at  Norham,  and  about  three 
years  later  another  amicable  arrangement  was  reached.  Both 
these  treaties  seem  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  England 
than  to  Scotland,  and  it  is  possible  that  William  acknowledged 
John  as  overlord  of  his  kingdom.  William  died  at  Stirliitg  on  the 
4th  of  December  1 2x4  and  was  buried  at  Arbroath.  He  left  one 
son,  his  successor  Alejcander  II.,  and  two  dau^ters,  Margaret  and 
Isabella,  who  were  sent  to  England  after  the  treaty  of  xsoq, 
and  who  both  married  English  nobles,  Msrgaret  bmwning  the 
wife  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  He  also  left  some  illegitimate  children. 
William's  reign  is  a  very  important  period  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  evexy 
department  of  puUic  life.  The  relations  of  England  and  Scotland 
and  of  Scotland  and  France;  the  rise  of  towns,  the  development 
of  trade  and  the  establishment  of  order  in  Scotland  itself;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Scottish  Church,  both  to  the  papal  see  and  to 
England,  were  all  vitally  affected  by  the  events  of  this  reign. 
William  founded  and  richly  endoired  the  abbey  at  Arbroath, 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  towns  owe  th«r  origin  to  his  charters. 
See  E.  W.  Robertaoo.  SceOand  under  her  Early  Kings  (Edinbargh, 
i86a) ;  Lord  Hailes,  Annals  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh.  1819) ;  A.  Lang. 
History  of  Scotland,  voL  i.  (1900) ;  also  Scotland:  History.  ' 

WliUAM  I.  (1797-1888),  king  of  Prussia  and  (krman  tmpuoTt 
was  the  second  son  of  fWlerick  William  III.  of  Prussia  and 
Louise,  a  princess  of  Mecklenbuxg-Strelits.  He  was  bom  at 
Berlin  on  the  sand  of  March  1797,  and  received  the  names  pi 
Wilhehn  Friedrich  Ludwig.  He  was  a  delicate  child  and  had  to 
be  carefully  nurtured.  His  constitution,  however,  was  sound, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  vigorous  men  in  Germany.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena  he  spent  three  years  a^  Kdnigsbog  and  MeroeL 
Meanwhile  he  had  given  evidence  of  sterling  honesty,  a  strict 
bve  of  order,  and  an  almost  passionate  interest  in  everything 
rekting  to  war.  On  the  xst  of  January  1807  he  received  an 
officer's  patent,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  X&13  was  appointed 
a  captain.  William  accompanied  his  father  in  the  campaign  of 
1814,  and  early  in  the  following  year  received  the  iron  cross  for 
personal  braveiy  shown  at  Bar-sur-Aube.    Ue  took  part  in  tho 
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entiy  into  Pun  on  the  $i$t  of  March  18x4,  and  afteiwards 
visited  London.  He  joined  the  Pnusian  army  in  the  final 
campaign  of  the  Napoleonic  wan,  and  again  entered  Paris.  The 
prince  was  made  a  colonel  and  a  member  ot  the  permanent 
ndiitaxy  commission  immediately  after  his  twentieth  birthday, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  became  a  major-general.  In  x8io 
he  recdved  the  command  of  a  division;  and  during  the  following 
nine  years  he  had  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the  military 
system  of  his  own  country  but  studied  dosdy  those  of  t^  other 
European  states.  In  1825  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  corps  of 
guards.  On  the  zxth  of  June  rSap  he  married  Augusta,  daughter 
of  Charles  Frederick,  grand  duke  of  Saze-Weimar.  This  la4y» 
'who  had  imbibed  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  court  of 
Weimar  and  later  devdoped  a  keen  sympathy  with  Catholidsro, 
exercised  afterwards  as  queen  and  empress  a  considerable 
influence  at  court,  in  a  sense  generally  hostile  to  Bismarck's 
views.  She  died  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy  X890. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1840— the  new  king,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  bemg  childless— -Prince  William,  as  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne^  received  the  title  of  prixuse  of  Prussia*  Hewasalso 
made  lieutenant-governor  of  Pomexania  and  appointed  a  general 
of  infantry.  In  politics  he  was  deddedly  conservative;  but  at 
the  outbrnk  of  the  revotutionazy  movement  of  X848  he  saw  that 
some  concessions  to  the  popular  demand  for  liberal  forms  of 
government  were  necessary.  He  uxged,  however,  that  order 
i^ould  be  rettored  before  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
system.  At  this  time  he  was  the  beat-hated  man  in  Germany, 
the  mass  of  the  Prussian  people  believing  him  to  be  a  vdiement 
supporter  of  an  absolutist  and  reactionary  policy.  He  was  even 
held  responsible  for  the  blood  shed  in  Berlin  on  the  z8th  of  March, 
and  was  nicknamed  the  "  Cartridge  Prince,"  although  he  had 
been  relieved  m'ne  dajrs  before  of  his  commiand  of  the  guards. 
So  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  him  that  the  king  entreated 
him  to  leave  the  countiy  for  some  time,  and  accordingly  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  formed  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Prince  Albert,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  other  Englidi  statesmen.  On  the  8tb  of  June  he  was 
bade  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  same  day  he  took  his  seat  as  member 
for  Winitz  in  the  Prussian  national  assembly,  and  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  he  expressed  bdief  in  constitutional  principles. 
In  X849,  when  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  gnnd^diichy  of 
Baden  became  dangerous,  he  accepted  the  command  of  "  the 
army  of  operation  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate,"  and  his  plans 
weie  so  judidottsly  formed  and  so  skilfully  executed  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  rebellion  was  crushed.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  his  life. 
In  October  X849  he  was  appointed  military  governor  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Coblenz. 
In  1854  the  prince  was  ra^ed  to  the  rank  of  a  fidd-marshal  end 
made  governor  of  the  federal  fortress  of  Mainz»  When  the  king 
was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  brain.  Prince  WittSam  assumed 
the  regency  (7th  October  1858),  and  on  his  brother's  death,  on 
the  and  of  January  i86r,  succeeded  him  as  William  I. 

The  political  events  of  WHliam'ft  regency  and  reign  are  told 
ehewhere  (see  Gesicany:  Historj\  Prussia:  History).  His 
personal  iiifluence  upon  these  events  is,  however,  of  great 
importance  and  deserves  sepamte  notice.  William  was  not  a 
ruler  of  the  InteHecttial  type  of  Firederick  the  Great;  but  he 
believed  intensely  in  the  "  God  of  battles  "  and  In  his  own  divhie 
right  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  so  conceived.  He  bdieved  also 
in  the  ultimate  nmon  of  Germany  and  in  the  destiny  of  Prussia 
as  its  instrument;  and  he  held  that  whoever  aspired  to  rule 
Germany  must  seiae  it  for  himself  (Letter  to  von  NaUmer  of  the 
soth  of  May  1849,  in  Natxmer's  Unkr  den  Hokensottem),  But 
an  attitude  so  wholly  alien  to  the  Liberal  temper  of  contemporary 
Germany  was  tempered  by  shrewd  common  sense,  and,  above 
all,  by  a  capadty  to  choose  his  advisers  well  and  listen  to  their 
advice.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  regent,  whose  leactionary 
views  were  feared,  odled  the  Liberals  into  office  on  Bismarck's 
advice,  though  later  he  did  not  hesitate  to  override  the  cpnstitu- 
tkm  when  the  tefiftal  of  the  supplies  for  the  new  armaments 


made  this  oottise  necessary.  Fkora  September  t8fo,  when 
Bismarck  took  office  as  minister  president,  William's  penNoality 
tends  to  be  obscured  by  that  of  his  masterful  servant,  who 
remained  beside  him  till  his  death.  But  Bismaxdc's  JSemMtF* 
unces  contain  plentifid  proof  that  his  master  was  by  no  means  a 
dpher.  His  prejudices^  indeed,  were  apt  ta  run  athwait  th^ 
minister's  plans;  as  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  when 
the  king's  consdenoe  in  the  matter  of  the  daima  of  the  Augusten- 
burg  prince  threatened  to  wreck  Bismarck's  combinationa. 
But,  as  Bismarck  put  it,  the  annexation  of  the  dudiiesgave  him 
**  a  taste  for  conquest,"  and  m  the  campaign  <>f  x8d6  the  difficulty 
was  to  restrain  the  king,  who  wished  to  enter  Viemia  in  triumph. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeUngs  of  the  PrussiaBS  before 
the  war,  its  striking  success  fully  justified  the  king's  policy, 
and  on  his  return  to  Beriln  he  was  xccdved  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm^ 

In  the  events  inunediatdy  preceding  the  Franco-German  War 
of  X870-7X  again  it  was  Bismarck  and  not  the  king  that  gave 
the  determining  Impulse.  In  the  nutter  of  the  Hohencollefn 
candidature  King  William's  attitude  was  strictly  "  oorrecL" 
He  was  justified  in  refusing  to  discuss  further  with  Benedetti 
the  question  of "  guarantees,'*  a  matter  which  touched  his  honour; 
and  if  the  refusal,  courteously  framed,  was  read  in  Paris,  as  an 
insult,  this  was  due  to  Bismarck's  **  editing  "  of  the  Ems  tdegtam 
(see  Bisicarck)  The  result  of  the  outcry  in  France  aiMl.of  the 
French  dedaratlon  of  war  was  that  all  (jermany  rallied  round  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  when,  on  the  3zst  of  July,  he  quitted  Berlin 
to  join  his  army,  he  knew  that  he  had  the  support  of  a  united 
nation.  He  crossed  the  French  frontier  on  the  zi^  of  August, 
and  personally  commanded  at  the  battles  of  Gravdotte  and 
Sedan.  It  Was  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  at  his  headquarters  in 
VersaiQes,  that  he  was  proclaimed  German  emperor  on  the  i8th 
of  Januaiy  X87X.  On  the  3rd  of  Mardi  Z87X  he  signed  the  pre- 
Uminaries  of  peace  which  had  been  acccfrted  by  the  Frnch 
Assembly;  and  on  the  szst  of  March  he  opened  the  first  imperial 
pariiament  of  Gerxnany.  On  the  z6th  of  June  he  tiiuirphantly 
entered  Beilin  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

After  that  period  the  emperor  left  the  destinies  d  Germany 
almost  entirely  fn  the  hands  of  Bismarck,  who  hdd  the  office  oif 
imperhd  chancellor.  In  his  personal  history  the  most  notable 
events  were  two  attempts  upon  his  life  in  1878— one  by  a  working 
lad  called  HOdel,  aniMher  by  an  educated  man,  Karl  NobOing. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  emperor  escaped  without  infuiy,  but 
on  the  second  he  was  seriouay  wounded.  These  attacks  grew 
out  of  the  Sodalist  agitation;  and  a  new  Rddistag,  dected  for 
tEe  purpose,  passed  a  severe  anti>Sodalist  law,.whidi  was  after- 
wards  from  time  to  time  xenewed.  Untfl  witfaiiB  a  few  days  of 
his  death  the  emperor's  health  was  remarkably  robust;  be  died 
at  Berlin  on  the  gth  of  March  1888. 

The  rdgn  of  WilUam  I.  marked  an  era  of  vast  importance  in  the 
history  of  Germany.  In  his  time  .Prufl«a  became  the  first  power 
in  Germany  and  Germany  the  fint  power  ia  £urope.  though  these 
momentous  changes  were  due  in  a  less  degree  toi  him  than  to 
Bismarck  and  Moltke;  but  to  him  belonjn  the  credit  of  having 
recognized  the  genius  of  these  men.  and  Ot  having  trusted  them 
absolutely.  Personally  William  maintained  the  best  traditions  of  the 
HohensoHemsr  not  otuy  by  the  splendour'  of  the  achievements  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  intimately  associated,  but  by  the 
simpUdty,  manliness  and  uprightness  of  bis  daily  life.  By  his 
marriage  with  Aueusta  of  Saxc- Weimar  William  I.  had  two  children: 
tne  crown  prince  Frederick  WiRiam  (b.  X831).  who  succeeded  him  as 
Frederick  ill.  (ff.sJ,  and  the  princess i^oulse  (b.  1838),  married  in 
1856  to  the  grand'auke  ol  Baden* 

William  1.  s  military  writings  were  published  in  2  vols,  at  Berlin 
in  1897.  Of  his  letters  and  speeches  several  collections  have  ap- 
peared: PolfUscke  Konespondent  Kaiser  Withdnis  /.  (1890);  Kaisv 
Wilhelnu  des  Grossen  BrieU,  Reden  und  Sckriften  (2  vols.,  1905).  and 
his  correepondeace  with  Bisooarek  (ed.  Pensler,  Ldpdg,  l9po).  A 
Urge  number  of  biographies  have  appeared  m  Gmnan,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  L.  Schneider's  Aus  dem  Lehen  Kauer  Wuhelms 
(3  vols..  Beriin,  1888:  Fr.  translation.  1888);  v.  Bemhardi,  Dte 
erslen  Restenntsjakre  K.  WUhelms,  rafe6H<MlWsr  (Ldpaig.  1895): 
Oncken.  has  ZeitaUer  Kaiser  Wilhehu  (s  vob..  Berlin.  189071893); 
F.  DclbrOck.  Die  Jumd  des  KiiUgs  Friedrich  WiOdm  /F.  sm 
Preussen  wtd  des  Katsers  u.  KOntgs  Wilkdm  L.TagOueMUUIer 
(Beriin.  1907) ;  Blumc.  Kaiser  WUhetm  wid  .  .  .  Koofi  als  fiudner 
des  preusstsch-deutschen  Beeres  (Beriin,  1906)  t  E.  Marcks.  ICousr 
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tmkdm  I.  (LctptiK.  1897 }  5th  ed.  1905).  In  Eqrfish  havie  apfiMnd 
William  of  German^,  by  Archibald  Forbes  (1886).  a  traiulatioii  of 
Edouard  Simon's  T%p  Emperor  Wiiliam  and  his  Reijm  (a  voU.«  l896).- 
Scc  also  Sybel's  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  (£ng.  trans.,  New 
York,  1890-1891). 

WILLIAM  n.  [FtiEoucB  ^tuaxot.  Victoe  Aibest] 
(1859-  *)»  king  of  Prussia  and  German  emperor,  was  bom 
on  the  ayth  of  Janoaiy  1859  at  Berlin,  being  the  eldest  child 
of  Prmce  Frederick  of  Prussia^  afterwards  crown  prince  and 
second  German  emperor,  and  of  Victoria^  princess  royal  of  Great 
Bfitaia  and  Irehind.  On  ha  tenth  birthday  he  was  appointed 
8«x>nd  lieutenant  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Guards.  From 
September  1874  to  January  1877  he  attended  the  gymnasiom 
at  Cassel;  he  studied  for  two  years  at  Bonn,  and  was  then  for 
some  time  chiefly  occupied  with  his  railitaiy  duties.  In  1885 
lie  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Hussars  of  the  Guard.  He  was 
much  influenced  by  the  military  atmo^here  in  which  his  life 
was  spent,  and  was  more  in  ^Qrmpathy  with  the  strongly  mon- 
archicftl  feelings  of  the  emperor  William  and  Bismarck  than 
with  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  own  parents,  but  until  the 
ilhiess  of  his  father  in  1887  he  took  no  part  m  political  life.  The 
death  of  his  grandfather  was  quickly  followed  b^  that  of  his 
father,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  he  became  ninth,king  of  Prussia 
and  third  German  emperor.  The  chief  events  of  Ms  reign  up 
to  X910  are  narrated  under  Geioiany:  History,  but  here  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  rather  on  the  personality  of  the  emperor 
himself.  His  first  act  was  an  address  to  the  army  and  navy, 
while  that  io  bis  people  followed  after  three  days.  Throug^ut 
his  reign,  indeed,  he  repeatedly  stated  that  the  army  was  the 
true  basis  of  his  throne:  '*  The  soldier  and  the  army,  not  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  have  welded  together  the  German  Empire. 
My  confidence  is  placed  on  the  array." 

From  the  first  he  showed  his  intention  to  be  his  own  chancellor, 
and  it  was  this  which  brou^t  about  the  quarrel  with  Bismarck, 
who  could  not  endure  to  be  less  than  aO-powerfu).  The 
distnissal  and  disgrace  of  the  great  statesman  first  revealed  the 
resolution  of  the  new  ruler;  but,  as  regards  foreign  affairs, 
the  apprehensions  felt  at  his  accession  were  not  fulfilled.  While 
he  maintained  and  confirmed  the  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
in  obedience  to  the  last  injunctions  of  his  grandfather,  he 
repeatedly  attempted  to  establish  more  cordial  relations  with 
Kussia.  His  overtures,  indeed,  were  scarcely  receive  with 
corresponding  o>rdialityi  The  intimacy  of  Russia  with  France 
increased,  and  more  than  a  year  passed  before  the  Russian 
emperor  appeared  on  a  short  visit  to  Berlin.  In  1890  the 
emperor  again  went  to  Russia,  and  the  last  meeting  between 
him  and  Alexander  HI.  took  plate  at  Kiel  in  the  autumn  of 
X891,  but  was  marked  by  considerable  coolness.  By  his  visit 
to  Copenhagen,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
and  in  his  frequent  overtures  to  France,  the  emperor  showed  the 
strong  desire,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  great  personal  charm 
and  ability,  to  heal  the  wounds  left  by  the  events  of  a  generation 
before.  In  the  autumn  of  x888  he  visited  not  only  the  courts 
of  the  confederate  princes,  but  those  of  Austria  and  Italy. 
While  at  Rome  he  went  to  the  Vatican  and  had  a  private  Con- 
versation with  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  this  visit  was  repeated  in 
1895  and  again  in  1903.  In  1889  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Sophie,  to  the  duke  of  Sparta,  took  him  to  Athens; 
and  thence  he  sailed  to  Constantinople.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  one  of  the  great  rulers  of  Christendom  had  been  the  guest 
of  the  sultan.  A  more  active  interest  was  now  taken  by  Germany 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  the  emperor  showed  that  he 
would  not  be  content  to  follow  the  secure  and  ascertained  roads 
along  which  Bismarck  had  so  long  guided  the  country.  It  was 
not  enough  that  Berlin  had  become  the  centre  of  the  European 
system.  The  emperor  was  the  apostle  of  a  new  Germany, 
which  claimed  that  her  voice  should  be  heard  in  all  political 
affairs,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  they  might  rise.  Once 
again,  in  1898,  he  went  to  Constantinople.  It  was  the  time 
when  the  Armenian  massacres  had  made  the  name  of  Abd-ul 
Hamid  notorious,  and  the  very  striking  friendliness  shown 
towards  him  scarcely  seemed  consistent  with  the  frequent 


dalms  made  by  the  emperor  to  be  the  leader  of  Christendom; 
but  any  scruples  were  doubtless  outweighed  by  the  great  impulse 
he  was  able  to  give  to  German  influence  in  the.  East.  From 
Constantinople  he  passed  on  to  Palestine.  He  was  present  at 
the  consecration  of  the  German  Protestant  church  of  the  Re* 
deemer.  By  the  favour  of  the  sultan  he  was  aUe  to  present  to 
the  German  Catholics  a  plot  of  grouAd,  the  Dormitloa  de  la 
Sainte  Vierge,  very  near  to  the  H<^y  Places. 

The  motive  of  his  frequent  travels,  which  gained  for  him 
the  nickname  of  Dor  Reise-KaiseTf  was  not  solely  political,  but 
a  keen  interest  in  men  and  things.  His  love  of  the  sea  was 
shown  in  an  annual  voyage  to  Norway,  and  in  repeated  visits 
to  the  Cowes  regatta.  He  was  a  keen  yachtsman  and  fond  of 
all  sorfa  of  sport,  and,  though  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left 
arm  through  an  accident  ^i!h  he  was  a  child,  he  became  an 
excellent  shot  and  rider. 

At  the  time  of  his  acccsuon  there  was  a  strong  manifestation 
of  anti-British  feeling  in  Berlhi,  and  there  seemed  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  party  from  which  it  proceeded  had  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor.  Any  temporary  misunderstanding  was  removed, 
however,  by  his  visit  to  England  in  1889.  For  the  next  rfx  yean 
he  was  every  year  the  guest  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  during  the 
period  that  Caprivi  held  office  the  political  relations  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  very  ddse.  While  the  emperor's 
visits  were  largely  prompted  by  personal  reasons,  they  had  an 
important  political  effect;  and  in  1890,  when  he  was  entertained 
at  the  Mansion  House  in  London  and  visited  Lord  SiJnbuiy 
at  Hatfield,  the  basis  for  an  entente  cordiaU  seemed  to  be  under 
discussion.  But  after  2895  the  growth  of  the  colonial  spirit 
in  Germany  and  the  strong  commercial  rivdry  with  Great 
Britain,  which  was  creating  in  Germany  a  feeling  that  a  navy 
must  be  built  adequate  to  protect  German  interests,  made  the 
situation  as  regards  England  more  dtfircult.  And  an  unexpected 
incident  occurred  at  the  end  of  that  lycar,  which  brought  to  a 
head  all  the  latent  feelings  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  in.  both 
countries.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Jameson  Raid  he  despatched 
to  the  president  of  the  Transvaal  a  telegram,  in  whidi  he  con- 
gratulated him  that  "  without  appealing  to  the  help  of  friendly 
powers,"  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  and  preserving  the 
independence  of  his  country.  It  was  very  difficult  to  regard 
this  merely  as  an  impulsive  act  of  generous  sympathy  with  a 
weak  state  unjustly  attacked,  and  though  warmly  approved 
in  Germany,  it  caused  a  long  alienation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  emperor  did  not  again  visit  England  till  the  be^ning  of 
X901,  when  he  attended  the  deathbed  and  funeral  of  Queen 
Victoria.  On  this  occasion  he  placed  himsejf  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  feelings  of  the  large  majority  of  his  countrymen  by 
conferring  on  Lord  Roberts  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  the 
most  highly  priced  of  Prussian  decorations.  Be  had  abeady 
refused  to  receive  the  ex-president  of  the  Transvaal  on  his  visit 
to  Europe.  Meanwhile,  with  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
English-speaking  people  in  the  United  States,  it  was  the  emperorli 
policy  to  cultivate  more  cordial  relations.  In  1902,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  launching  of  a  yacht  built  for  him  in  America, 
he  sent  his  brother  Prince  Henry  to  the  United  States'  as  his 
representative.  The  occasion  was  rendered  of  international 
importance  by  his  official  attitude  and  by  his  gifts  to  the  American 
people,  which  included  a  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
emperor  also  initiated  in  1906  the  exchange  of  professors  between 
German  and  American  universities. 

As  regards  home  policy,  the  most  important  work  to  which 
the  emperor  turned  his  attention  was  the  increase  of  the  German 
naval  forces.  From  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  constantly 
showed  the  keenest  interest  in  naval  affairs,  and  the  numerous 
changes  made  in  the  organization  were  due  to  his  personal 
initiative.  It  was  in  January  1895,  at  an  evening  reception  to 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  that  he  publicly  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  for  making  Germany  a  sea  power.  In 
aH  the  subsequent  discussions  on  the  naval  bills  his  influence 
was  decisively  used  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Reichstag. 
"  Our  future,"  he  declared,"  is  on  the  water,"  and  in  speeches 
in  all  parts  cf  the  country  he  combated  the  indifference  of 
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the  Inland  Gennaitf  to  tlie  aeft;  "  I  will  not  rest,"  he  telegraphed 
to  his  brother,  "  till  I  have  brought  my  navy  to  the  same  height 
at  which  my  army  stands."  The  development  of  GennuBA 
armaments  during  the  next  few  years  (see  Navy)  showed  that 
this  was  no  idle  boast.  But,  while  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
inference  should  be  drawn  that  the  increase  of  the  German 
navy  was  directed  towards  eventual  hostilities  with  Great  Britain, 
the  emperor  himself  insisted  that  the  zeal  object  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  consistently  with  the  maintfinanfft  of  Germany's 
"  place  in  the  sun."  In  March  1905,  in  a  speech  at  Bremen, 
he  declared  the  aim  of  the  HohenzoUems  to  be  "  a  world-wide 
dominion  founded  upon  conquests  not  gained  by  the  sword, 
but  by  the  mutual  confidence  of  nations  that  press  towards 
the  same  goal."  "  Every  German  warship  launched,"  he  said, 
"is  one  guarantee  more  for  pebce  on  earth."  In  the  same 
spirit  he  protested  later,  in  an  "interview"  published  in  the 
Dailj  Telegraph  of  the  28th  of  October  1908,  that  he  had  always 
been  actuated  by  the  friendliest  feelings  towards  England,  but 
that  "  Germany  must  be  prepared  for  any  eventualities  in  the 
East,"  and  that,  in  view  of  the  growing  naval  power  of  Japan, 
England  should  welcome  the  existence  of  a  Gerxnan  fleet "  when 
they  speak  together  on  the  same  side  in  the  great  debates  of  the 
future  "  For  to  the  emperor,  who  had  published  &  cartoon, 
drawn  by  himself,  representing  the  European  powers  in  league 
against  the  Yellow  Peril,  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  seemed 
a  betrayal  of  the  wlute  race,  an  unnatural  kagite  which  could 
not  last..  The  justification  of  his  naval  policy  so  far  as  European 
affairs  were  concerned  was  revealed  in  the  effective  intervention 
of  Germany  in  r^ard  to  France  and  Morocco  in  1905,  and 
in  1909  in  the  defiance  of  British  policy  when  Austria, 
back<Ki  by  Germany,  tore  up  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  regard  to 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

■  In  numerous  rhetorical  qieeches  the  emperor  had  impressed 
the  world  with  his  personal  conviction  of  autocratic  sovereignty, 
and  his  monarchical  activity  was  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring 
him  into  conflict  with  the  oonstitutional  limitations  of  his 
positbn  as  king  of  Prussia  and  German  emperor.  His  imperial 
style,,  constitutionally  but  the  honorary  title  of  the  primus  inter 
pares  in  a  free  confederation  of  sovereign  princes,  was  invested 
by  him  with  soDMthing  of  the  glamour  of  that  of  the  Holy  Roman 
emperors,  with  their  shadowy  claim  to  world-dominion.  In 
speech  after  speech  he  proclaimed  the  world-mission  of  Germany, 
of  which  he  himself  was  the  divinely  appointed  instrument; 
Germans  are  "  the  salt  of  the  earth  ^;"  they  must  not  "  weary 
in  the  work  of  civilization,"  and  Germanism,  like  the  spirit  of 
imperial  Rome,  must  expand  and  impose  itself.'  TUs  new 
imperialism,  too,  had  a  religious  basis,  for  "  the  whok  of  human 
fife  hmges  simply  and  solely  on  our  attitude  towards  our  Lord 
and  Saviour."*  The  emperor's  progresses  in  the  East  were 
conceived  in  the  ^nrit  of  the  new  crusade,  at  once  Christian 
and  German;  and  a  solemn  service,  to  which  none  but  the 
emperor  and  his  train  were  admitted,  was  held  on  the  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives..  In  the  samo  spirit,  too,  the  emperor  dis- 
pensed the  marka  of  his  af^roval  and  disapproval  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  sometimes  with  results  which 
wertf  open  to  criticism.  The  "Kruger  telegram'^  has  been 
mentioned;  scarcely  less  characteristic  was  the  message 
despatched  by  him  on  the  9th  of  April  1906,  after  the  Algedras 
conference,  to  Count  Goluchowski,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
foreign  minister,  congratulating  him  on  having  proved  "a 
brilliant  second  on  the  duelling-ground."  Goluchowski's  retire- 
ment was  mably  due  to  this  compliment.  In  1905  ^  bestowed 
the  order  Pour  le  Uiriie  not  only  on  the  Japanese  general  Nogi, 
but  also  on  the  Russian  general  StSssel,  the  defender  of  Port 
Arthur,  who  was  afterwards  condemned  by  a  Russian  court- 
martial  for  dereliction  of  duty.  In  190a  his  telegram  to  ^c 
regent  of  Bavaria  condemning  the  refusal  of  the  clerical,  majority 
in  the  diet  to  vote  £5000  for  art  purposes,  and  offering  himself 
to  supply  the  money,  was  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  inter- 

>  Speech  at  Bremen  (March  IQOS). 

*^>ecch  at  Gniesno,  Poland  (August  1905)- 

*  Speech  at  confirmation  of  his  son  (October  1903). 


ferenee  in  the  internal  affairs  .of  Bavaria  and  niaa«d  strong 
resentment  among  the  clericals  ail  over  Germany. 

Owing  to  the  political  conditions  in  Germany  it  was  generally 
left  for  the  Socialists  tO  attack  these  excursions  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  into  fields  which  lay  beyond  his  strict  prerogative. 
But,  apart  from  the  traditional  lines  of  political  de^va^Ci  such 
as  the  inherited  hatred  of  the  Liboal  South  for  the  Hohdizollem 
"  corporal's  cane,"  other  centres  of  dissatisfaction  were  coming 
into  being.  The  emperor  was  isolated  in  his  efforts  to  impose 
the  old,  strenuous,  Prussian  ideals  of  "  self-denial,  discipline, 
religion,  avoidance  of  foreign  contagion."  With  the  gpwth 
of  wealth  Germany  was  becoming  materialixed  and  to  some 
extent  Americanized,  partly  through  the  actual  reflux  of  emi« 
grants  grown  rich  in  the  United  States.  In  this  new  society, 
far  removed  from  the  days,  denounced  by  the  historian  Gervinus, 
when  the  Germans  were  content  to  "  fiddle  and  be  slaves,"  the 
phrases  which  still  woke  responsive  echoes  in  the  squires  of  the 
Old  Mark  of  Brandenbuz;g  were  apt  to  create  surprise,  if  not 
indignation;  and  in  the  great  industrial  classes  the  principles  of 
Social  Democracy  spread  apace.  The  emperor  himself  here  and 
there  even  yielded  a  little  to  the  new  ideas,  as  when,  in  the 
famous  "  Babel  and  Bible  "  controversy  of  1903,  arising  out  of 
lectures  in  which  Professor  Delitzsch  had  denved  Jewish  mono- 
theism from  Babylonian  polytheism,  he  publicly  accepted  the 
main  conclusion  of  the  "  hi^icr  criticism  "  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whUe  maintaining  that  the  kernel  and  contents,  God  and  His 
works,  remain  always  the  same;  or  when  on  the  zyth  of  November 
1906,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  William  L's  edict  aiuioundng 
national  insurance,  he  promised  further  sodal  reforms.  But  he 
was  impatient  of  what  he  considered  factious  opposition,  and 
was  apt  to  appeal  from  the  nation  in  parliament  to  the  nation 
in  arms,  as  when  in  1906,  at  the  Silesian  manoeuvres,  he  con- 
demned the  critical  spirit  exercised  towards  the  government,  and 
invoked  once  more  the  protection  of  Germany's  "  Divine  My." 
Clearly,  this  was  an  attitude  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
development  of  what  prided  itself  on  being  a  constitutional 
state;  but  there  were  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
controlling  the  utterances  of  a  ruler,  vigorous,  self-confident 
and  conscious  of  the  best  intentions,  who  was  also  the  master 
of  many  legions,  whose  military  spirit  he  could  evoke  at 
wilL  In  October  1906  the  publication  of  Prince  Hohenlobe'^s 
Memoirs^  containing  indiscreet  revelations  of  the  emperor's 
action  in  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  caused  a  profound 
sensation.  A  few  months  later,  in  February  1907,  the  prestige 
of  the  court  was  further  damaged  by  various  unsavoury  revela- 
tions, made  by  Herr  Harden  in  the  Zukunflt  as  to  the  character 
of  the  "  camarilla  "  by  which  the  emperor  was  surrounded,  and 
it  was  a6umed  that  a  oonnenon  could  here  be  traced  with  the 
fall  of  Caprivi  in  1894.  The  long-drawn-out  trials  and  counter- 
trials  left  the  character  of  the  emperor  entirely  unstained,  but 
they  resulted  in  the  disgrace  of  men  who  had  b^n  his  confidants 
— Prince  Philip  Eulenburg,  Count  Kuno  Moltke  and  others. 
The  attitude  of  the  emperor  throughout  was  manly  and  sensible; 
and  not  the  least  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  whole,  sorry  business 
was  the  issue,  on  the  28th  of  January  1907,  of  an  edict,  i^lerwards 
embodied  in  a  bill,  greatly  modifying  Uie  law  of  Usc-majesti, 
which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  rdgn  had  been  used  to  ridiculous 
excess  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  authors  of  the  slightest 
reflection  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

Anglo-German  relations  were  i^parently  improved  by  a  visit 
of  the  emperor  to  Enghmd  in  Kovember  1907.  But  early  in  1908 
they  wereagam  strained  by  the  revelation,  made  in  The  Titues 
of  the  6th  of  March,  of  a  correspondence  between  the  emperor 
and  Lord  Tweedmouth,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  which, 
in  answer  to  friendly  assurances  on  the  emperor's  part,  the 
British  secretary  of  state  had  communicated  to  him  an  outline 
of  the  new  navsd  programme  before  it  had  even  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  angry  controversy  to 
which  this  gave  rise,  and  the  emperor's  attempts  to  allay  it,  led 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  a  serious  crisis  in  his  relatbns  "with  his 
subjects.  On  the  nth  of  August  he  had  met  Edward  VII.  at 
Cronberg;  on  the  30th,  in  a  speech  at  Strassburg,  he  reiterated 
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ikA  inUBdon  of  GMBmjr  ta  uinuln  iha  Ugh  Iml  of  ba 
■iiiUMHili.  aod  OB  the  aSlh  of  October  tbcn  ippcand  in  the 
Dally  TiUtrapk  >n  oMnotdbitiy  "  inlenFisw,"  aatlMifiied  by 
k'm,  in  which  he  opoundad  hk  utiuide.  lie  documeM  mi  ■ 
rtinctt  of  bB  Ubie-Mlk  during  hit  lUy  it  HighdiSe  Ckitle,  oa 
the  Hanpohin  tutu  oppodle  the  Ilk  of  Wight,  in  Ihe  autamii 
dI  190;.  In  it  he  niienttit  that  Ut  heiit  wu  tet  oa  puce; 
be  iltdared  that,  n  far  fnwa  bdtig  hostile  to  the  Engliih,  he  had 
offended  luge  sccliouoi  hia  pei^  by  hli  frienbhip  for  EAigbsd. 

rejection  o(  the  propouis  of  France  aod  Rusiia  foi  a  Jaint  later' 

arly  su^  of  the  war  be  had  hJniacU 


Windioi.    Itv 


t,  too,  that  he  made  the  ngges- 
'eolual  co-c^ration  of  the  BiitiAh  aod  Cermaa  ileeta 
in  the  Fu  East.  Thii  piaDoimcement  cmlid  a  proloiuid 
Mn&atian,  mt  only  in  Germany,  ivbere  tiie  indigBBtion  vaa 
inlenae,  but  in  R.ii3&ia,  Fnncc  and  Japan,  when  it  was  regauded 
M3  a  Machiavdiiui  altempt  lo  Idohu  eoiliog  alUmu*.  Id 
the  Gunua  prtaa  and  pailiamenl  a  (tona  of  protect  uote. 

lion,  which  wtt>  not  accepted,  and  be  waa  forced  to  make  is  the 
RcichsUg  the  belt  delence  that  be  could  loc  the  imperial  indii^ 
cKiion,  declaring  that  bcncdoilb  the  empcnu  would  Shan  moie 
rcMive.     The  emperor  publicly  eniloned  Ibe  chancellor'a  *x- 

alai«t  unbishen  ailence.  But  ihii  came  to  an  end  in  a  apeoch 
delivered  at  KBnigibeig,  on  ibe  isth  of  AuguU  1910.  la  thia 
ihe  emperor  again  Laid  apedal  filicaa  upon  th«  divine  right 
by  which  alone  the,  Jungs  of  Pruaaia  culc,  adding: "  considering 
niysdf  as  the  instrument  of  the  Lord,  without  heeding  the  new* 
and  opiniona  of  the  day,  1  go  my  way-'*  This  tpecch  Led  to  a 
debate,  on  a  Socialist  interpelLatioo,  in  the  Raichiwg  (Navembet 
16).  Tn  reply  to  the  enquiry  what  the  gDvunmeni  intended  to 
do  Ln  fuUknent  of  the  pledge  given  iiL  eqo8,  the  chancellor 
denied  that  the  crapetoc  bad  eiceedcd  bii  conttitiitional  tight*, 
a  vicv  supported  by  the  majotity  of  the  House. 
The  einperor  nariitd  on  Ihe  17th  of  Febniaiy  iSSr  Piiiua 

toilieaiedthetaaKUlatiiia'alsticafthedyiiarticalhathaidiiufleiTiJ 
t>y  Ihe  rise  of  PruHia.  They  had  lii  •am  and  aw  dainrliia';  (i) 
WDbelin,  bom  eih  May  ItSl.  CiBwb  Prim  mham  rur  in 

was  celebtaled  with  much  ccremon.   _ _  _„ 

and  who  married  on  the  6th  o(  June  1905  (he 

Mecldeidiaig.the<reL<Jett»n,W>lIie1n.lKJ»bor  _ 

lOoS:  (])  Cilel  Ftiediicb,  boinonlheTthafJillylSBj;  (3  », 

tvm  DO  ihE  i4ih  of  July  19%:  (4)  Augutt  Wihtlm,  b  in 

Mill  ol  January  l!87:  (J)  oSar.  bom  on  the  37'h  of  W; 

(6)  Joachim,  bom  on  the  17th  of  December  1890;  and  (  ria 

LuiK,  bom  on  the  Ijlh  d  Scpceniber  Ig^. 

For  tha  emperor  t  ipeechea,  &c-,  ice  JCai«i'r*J*a,  Rtdtn  tmd 
Srivu.  Bri^i  wnf  rcUiratumt  Kaiitr  WiOelim  II.  (Leipiig.  1901)1 
tnndatid  by  l~  Elkind,  as  Thi  Cman  Empmr'i  Sftaku  (London, 
1904}. 

WILUAM  L  (itti-iSm},  king  of  the  Nethedands,  bom  at 
the  Hague  on  the  i^Ih  of  August  177*,  was  the  son  of  William  V., 
prince  of  Onuga  and  hereditary  sladtholder  of  the  Unilad 
Nelheilaod*  by  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  princess  of  Prussia.  In 
I79t  he  married  Frtderica  Wilhelmina,  daughter  ol  Frederick 
WilLian  11.,  king  of  Prussia,  thus  cementing  very  closely  the 
rtlBtlons  betwHai  tlie  houses  of  Otange-Nauau  and  ffohensoUem, 
After  the  outbreak  of  war  with  the  French  rtpoblic  in  1793, 
he  distingnisbed  himieK  in  the  struggle  against  the  revoLutionsry 
army  ttnder  Dtunouritr  by  the  capture  of  Landrecio  and  the 
riLief  of  Charlerol,  By  the  victories  of  Pkhegru  the  iladtholder 
and  all  his  family  wen,  however,  compeLLed  to  leave  HoLland  and 
"    "     ■      '  where  the  pali        ' "        '      "      " 
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use.  He  after 


leBerbn  his  render 

.  at  of  the  Netherlands.  After 
1  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Pa 
y  adjoining  the  hereditary  doms 


of  the  ha 


of  Nuno  In  WcatpbaSa  a*  ■  conptantton  tor  the 
anuHiBDBKnt  of  theatadtholderate  and  Ihe  doBuiu  ol  his  house. 
William  Rfiucd,  bowever,  in  1S06,  in  whlcb  yeu  by  Ihe  death  of 
Us  tatbet  be  became  prince  of  Onoge,  to  aepanle  his  inleresu 
(KMn  those  of  his  PrvMlan  idativc*,  and  foogbt  biavdy  at  Jena. 
He  wu  tbecefore  despoiled  by  N^oleon  of  all  hl«  poasoaioaa. 
Id  i8og  he  accepted  a  Dommand  bi  Ibe  Aiiitrlan  anny  under  the 
arcbdake  Cbarlei  and  iraa  wmnded  at  the  battle  of  Wagnm. 
When  Holluid  roae  in  levolt  agsiut  French  dominalion  In  iStj, 
after  ejghteen  yean  of  exile  he  landed  at  Scheveningea  (00  the 
rqtta  of  Nomnber)  and  was  on  the  jrd  of  December,  amid  uid- 
versal  rejofdng,  pndahncd  prince  soverdgn  ol  tlie  Nctbetfands. 
His  asumpliaa  in  the  {allowing  yeat  of  the  title  of  king  of  Ihe 
Netherlands  wa*  recogDlted  bf  the  powers,  and  by  Ihe  treaty 
of  Paris  his  sovereignty  waa  extended  over  the  southern  as  weO 
as  the  northern  Netherlands,  Belgium  being  added  lo  Holland 
"  as  an  increase  of  tmitoty,"  Alter  the  battle  ol  Walerioo,  to 
which  Dutch  and  Bd^an  troops  fought  side  by  side  uader  hJa 
command,  the  congress  of  Yieruia  further  aggrandized  him  by 
making  him  BovetcLgn  of  Ihe  teiTl(ory  of  Luxemburg  with  Uw 
title  of  grand  duke. 

William  had  many  exoDenl  quaUlIes,  but  his  long  life  of  exile 
and  hardship  had  made  him  niggardly  and  narrow.  He  wai 
unable  to  rise  to  the  great  opportunity  which  lay  before  him 
of  creating  out  of  tlie  Dutch  and  Bd^an  provinces  a  strong  and 
tmited  itatev  Two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  of  political  separation 
and  widely  dlSering  eipeiienccs  had  caused  the  two  kindred 
populatlOTia  on  thia  and  Ibal  tide  of  the  Scheldt  to  glow  apart 
In  sentiment  and  tradition.  This  dlBerence  wu  atijl  furtbet 
accentuated  by  strong  divergence  in  religious  creed.  Further, 
one-third  of  The  Belgiu  provinces  was  inhabited  by  a  Walloon 
population  divided  from  the  Flemingi  by  ncisl  cbaracleristla 
and  their  use  of  a  Romance  instead  of  a  Teutonic  dinleel.  All 
these  things  William  was  incUned  to  ignoto.  He  drew  1^  ■ 
constitution,  which  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Dutch, 
but  vras  rejected  by  the  Belgians,  because  it  contained  pTovisiona 
for  liberty-  of  worship.  The  kbig,  however,  by  a  subtetfugo 
dedared  that  the  fundamental  taw  bad  been  approved.  1^ 
new  constitDtion,  therefoie;  started  badly,  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  William  intended  to  make  bis  will  prevtH,  and  lo 
carry  out  his  projects  for  what  he  conceived  the  soda],  Iridtiatriai 
and  educations]  welfare  of  the  kingdom  regardlns  of  the  opposi- 
'  fidgian  pul^c  opinii         ™.     -.  .  .       ■     . 


.     Their 


nation  : 


the  SI 


actly 


equal  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  though  their  popuhition 
prapenionotseven  to£ve.  With  the  help  of  Ihe  official  vote  01 
mbiialeit  the  Dutch  were  tbt»  able  to  have  a  pecpelual  □lajodt]'. 
The  whole  machinery  ol  government  was  ceuiiallied  at  the 
Hague,  and  Dutchmen  filled  nearly  all  the  prindpal  poats.  The 
altempt  of  the  king  to  enforce  the  official  use  of  the  Dutch 
language,  and  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  philosophicat 
college  at  Louvain  belped  to  exsccrhate  the  growing  discontent. 

pmperily,  due  hirgcly  to  the  stimulus  of  William's  personal 
initiative,  did  nothing  to  bring  north  and  south  together,  but 
rather  increased  their  rivalry  aid  jealousy,  tot  the  Dutch  pm- 
vlncea  had  neither  manufactures  nor  iron-  and  coal-mines,  but 
were  dependent  on  agriculture  and  aen-bome  commerce  lor 
their  wdlare.  Strch  dashing  of  Interests  waa  sure  to  produce 
Ihe  king  remained  apparently  blind  to  the  signs 


Dfthetir 


1  of  tl 


enforc 
a  led  suddenly  In  i8jo  I( 


t  (se, 


Inking  a  blow  expelled  fr 
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lioweveri  was  too  proud  and  too  obstinate  to  lend  himseUto  sudi 
a  course.  He  appealed  to  the  powers,  who  had,  in  1815^  created 
and  guaranteed  the  indq>endence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. By  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles,  however,  concluded 
at  London  on  the  29th  of  June  1831,  the  kingdom  of  Belgium 
was  recognized,  and  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  elected  king. 
William  refused  his  assent,  and  in  August  suddenly  invaded 
Belgium.  The  Belgian  forces  were  dispersed,  and  the  Dutch 
would  have  entered  Brusseb  m  triumph  but  for  the  intervention 
of  the  French.  Still,  however,  William  declined  to  recognise 
the  new  throne,  and  he  had  behind  him  the  unanimous  support 
of  Dutch  public  opinion.  For  nine  years  he  maintained  this 
attitude,  and  resolutely  refused  to  append  his  signature  to  the 
treaty  of  1831.  His  subjects  at  length  grew  weary  of  the.  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  a  large  military  force  on  the  Belgian 
frontier  and  in  1839  the  king  gave  way.  He  did  so,  however, 
on  favourable  terms  and  was  able  to  insist  on  the  Belgians  yielding 
up  their  possession  of  portions  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg, 
which  they  had  occupied  since  1830. 

A  cry  now  arose  in  Holland  for  a  revision  of  the  fundamental 
law  and  for  more  liberal  institutions;  ministerial  responsibility 
was  introduced,  and  the  royal  control  over  finance  dimixiished. 
William,  however,  disliked  these  changes,  and  finding  fiirther 
that  his  proposed  marriage  with  the  countess  d'Oultremont,  a 
Belgian  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  very  unpopular,  he  suddenly 
abdicated  on  the  7th  of  October  x84a  After  his  abdication  he 
married  the  countess  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  quiet 
retirement  upon  his  private  estate  in  Silesia.    He  died  in  1844. 

See  L.  Jottaand,  GuHlaume  ^Oranw  avant  son  auSHement  au 
trdne  ies  Pays-Bos;  E.  C.  de  Gertache,  Hisloire  du  royaume des  Pays- 
Bos  depttis  1814  jusqu*en  18^0  (3  vols.,  Brusselst  1842):  W.  H.  de 
Beaufort,  Die  etrste  rtgeeringsjaren  van  Koning  WtUem  I.  (Amsterdam, 
1886):  H.  C.  Colenbrander,  Dt  Bdgiscke  Ommentding  (The  Hague, 
1905) :  T.  Juste,  Lt  Soulivemeni  de  la  HolUmde  en  1813  et  iafondation 
du  royaume  des  Pays-Bos  (Brussels,  1870) ;  and  P.  Blok.  Cesckiedenis 
der  NederiOndsche  YoOi,  vols.  vii.  and  viiL  (Leiden,  1907-1908). 

WILUAM  n.  (1792-1849),  king  of  the  Netherlands,  son  ol 
William  L,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  on  the  6th  of  December  1792. 
When  he  was  three  years  old  hb  family  was  driven  out  of  Holland 
by  the  French  republican  armies,  and  lived  in  exile  until  18x3. 
He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Berlin  and  afterwards 
at  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  entered  the  English  army, 
and  in  x8ii,  as  aide-de-camp \o  the  duke  of  Wellington,  tookpaxt 
in  several  campaigns  of  the  Peninsula  War.  In  181 5  be  com- 
manded the  Dutch  and  Belgian  contingents,  and  won  high 
commendations  for  his  courage  and  conduct  at  the  battles  of 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  wounded. 
The  prince  of  Orange  married  id.  x8x6  the*giand  duchess  Anna 
Paulowna,  sister  of  the  txar  Alexander  L  He  enjoyed  consider- 
able popularity  in  Belgium,  as  well  as  ix)  Holland  for  his  affability 
and  moderation,  and  in  1836,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Belgian 
revolution,  he  betook  faimoeU  to  Brussels,  and  did  his  utmost 
by  personal  conferences  with  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
Belgian  capital  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  settlement  on  the 
basis  of  the  administrative  autonomy  of  the  southern  provinces 
under  the  house  of  Orange.  His  father  had  given  him  powers 
to  treat,  but  afterwards  threw  him  over  and  rejeaed  the  terms 
of  accommodation  that  he  had  proposed.  He  withdrew  on 
this  to  England  and  resided  there  for  several  months.  In  April 
X83  X  William  took  the  command  of  a  Dutcb  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Belgium,  and  in  a  ten-days*  campaign  defeated  and  diqwrsed 
the  Belgian  forces  under  Leopold  I.  after  a  sharp  fight  near 
Lonvain.  He  would  have  entered  Brussels  in  triumph,  but  his 
victorious  advance  was  stayed  by  the  intervention  of  the  French. 
In  X840,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  he  ascended  the  throne 
as  William  XL  The  peace  of  X839  bad  settled  all  dififereoces 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  new  king  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  task  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  finances, 
and  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  popular  demand  for  a  revision 
ot  the  fundamental  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the  electoral 
franchise  on  a  wider  basis.  He  acted  with  good  sense  and 
moderation,  and,  although  by  no  means  a  believer  in  democratic 
ideas,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  satisfying  public  opinion  and 


frankly  gave  his  support  to  larger  mdnmeJ  of  reform.  Hm 
fundamental  law  was  altered  in  X848  and  the  Dutch  monazcby, 
from  being  autocratic,  became  henceforth  constitutional.  The 
king's  attitude  secured  for  him  the  good  wiU  and  affection  of  a 
people,  loyal  by  tradition  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the 
revolutionary  disturbances  of  1848  found  no  echo  in  Hdland. 
William  died  suddenly  on  the  17th  <^  March  X849. 

See  J.  J.  Abbink.  Leven  van,  Kouing  WiUem  II.  (Amatcidam,^ 
1849) :  J.  Bosacha,  Het  Leven  van  WtUem  den  Tweede,  Kontng  der 
Neierlanden,  iypj-r8M  (Amsterdam,  1853);  P.  Blok,  Cesckiedenis 
dtr  Ned€rlaud«k€  VoUt  (Leiden,  1908).  (G.  E.) 

WILUAM  m.  (1817-X890),  king  of  the  Netherlands,  son  of 
William  11.,  was  bom  at  Brusseb  on  the  19th  of  February  181 7. 
He  married  in  1839!  Sophia,  daughter  of  William  I.,  king  of 
WOrttemberg.  Sophia  was  an  accomplbhed  woman  of  high 
intdUgence,  but  unfortunately  the  relations  between  the  royal  - 
pair  were  far  from  cordial  and  finally  ended  In  complete  disagree- 
ment, and  the  breach  between  them  continued  until  the  death 
of  the  queen  in  X877.  The  private  life  of  the  king  in  fact  gave 
rise  to  much  scandal;  nevertheless  he  was  an  excellent  con- 
stitutional monarch,  and,  though  he  never  sought  to  win 
popular  favour,  succeeded  in  winning  and  retaining  in  a  remark- 
able degree  hb  people's  affectionate  loyalty.  He  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  pblitical  liberalbm,  but  throughout  his  long  rdgn 
of  forty-two  years,  with  a  constant  interchange  of  minbtriei 
and  many  minbterial  crises,  he  never  had  a  serious  conflict  with 
the  states-general,  and  hb  minbters  could  always  count  upon 
hb  fair-mindedness  and  an  earnest  desire  to  help  them  to  further 
the  national  wdfare.  He  was  economical,  and  gave  up  a  third 
of  hb  civil  Ibt  in  order  to  help  forward  the  task  of  establbhing 
an  equilibrium  in  the  annual  budget,  and  he  was  always  ready 
from  hb  large  private  fortune  to  help  forward  all  schemes  for  tlw 
socbl  «r  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  It  was  largely 
due  to  hb  prudent  diplomacy  that  Holland  passed  pacifically 
throu^  the  difficult  period  of  the  Luxemburg  settiement  in 
t866  and  the  Fkanco-German  War  of  t87a 

William  IIL  had  two  sons  by  hb  marriage  with  Sophia  of 
Wllrttemberg,  William  (i84t-x879),  and  Alexander  (i843~x884). 
Both  of  them  died  unmarried.  The  decease  of  Prince  Alexander 
left  the  house  of  Orange  without  a  dhrect  heir  male,  but  the 
prospect^  of  a  disputed  succes&ion  had  fortunately  been  averted 
by  the  marriage,  of  the  king  in  1879  with  the  princess  Emma 
of  Waldeck-PynnonU  From  thb  union  a  daughter,  Wilhelmina, 
was  bom  in  1880.  On  her  father's  death  at  the  Loo,  on  the 
33rd  of  November  X890,  she  succeeded  as  queen  of  the  Nether- 
Uuds  under  the  regency  of  her  mother. 

William  was  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg  by  a  personal  title, 

and  hb  death  severed  thedynastic  relation  between  the  kingdom 

of  the  Netheriands  and  the  grand  duchy.     The  sovereignty  of 

the  Luxemburg  duchy  passed  to  the  next  heir  male  of  the  bouse 

of  Nassau,  Adolphus,  ex-duke  of  Nassau. 

See  T.  A.  Bruijne,  (kschiedenis  van  Nedertand  in  onun  tijd,  (5  vols.,' 
Schiedam.  1889-1906):  P.  Blok.  Cesfkiedtnis  der  Nederlandscka 
Volk  (Leiden.  X908),  vol.  viiLt  and  G.  L.  Keppen,  De  regeerint  vam, 
Koning  WiUem  IIL  (Groniogen,  1887).  (G.  E.) 

WILUAM  (xa37^x356),  king  of  the  Romans  and  count  of 
Holland,  was  the  son  of  Count  Florb  IV.  and  hb  wife  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant.  He  was  about  six  years 
of  age  when  hb  father  was  killed  ia  a. tournament,  and  the  fact 
that  hb  long  minority  was  peaceful  and  uneventful  speaks  wcU 
for  the  good  goveraraeat  of  hb  two  paternal  uncles,  who  wer» 
hb  guardians.  William  was,  however,  suddenly  ia  1247  to 
become  a  prominent  figure  ia  the. great  Gudph-Ghibdline 
strugjgle,  which  at  that  time  was  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  quanel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor  Frederick  IL 
had  DOW  reached  an  acute  stage.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  had 
failed  in  repeated  efforts  to  induce  various  princes  to  accept  the 
dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans  in  place  of  the  exconmiuakated 
Frederick,  foimd  the  youthful  William  of  Holland  ready  to 
accept  the  proffered  crown.  After  al(»g  siege  William  sucodxded 
in  taking  the  imperial  city  of  Aix-k-Chapelle,  where  he  was 
crowned  on  AH  Saints'  Day  X348.  As  the  recognised  head  of 
the  Guelph  paity  he  spared  no  efforts  to  win  for  himself  friends 
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in  Getmsoy,  bat  he  never  redly  racccoded  in  {ortnihg  a  jiaity 

or  gakdng  for  himaelf  a  footing  in  the  Empire  daring  the  lifetime 

of  Frederick.    W|th  the  extinction  otthe  Hohenstndfen  house 

in  1354  his  chances  were  much  improved,  but  shortly  afterwards 

his  death  occurred  on  the  28th  of  January  ia$6  throng  Ms 

horse  breaking  through  the  ice  during  an  obscure  campaign 

among  the  Frisian  marehci.    William  was  more  sueoeasf  nl  in 

his  struggles  with  Margaret,  countess  of  Flanders  and  Hainaut, 

known  as  "  Black  Meg."    She  wished  her  snccestion  to  pass  to 

the  sons  of  her  second  miLrriage  with  William  of  Dampieire  in 

preference  to  thoat  of  his  first-  marnage  with  Bouchard  of 

Avenues.    But  John  of  Avennes,  her  eldest  son,  had  married 

William's  sister  Alddis.    William  took  up  arms  in  dtfence  of 

bis  brother-in-law's  rights  and  Margaret  was  decisively  beaten 

at  West  Kappel  in  1253,  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 

John  of  Avennes  as  her  successor  to  the  county  of  Hainaut. 

See  A.  Ulrich,  Gtschichte  des  rBmischen  Kdttip,  WShdm  worn 
HoUmd  (Hanover,  i88a}. 

WILLIAM  I.  (d.  1x66),  king  of  Sidly,  Son  of  Kkg  Roger  11. 
by  Elvira  of  Castile,  succeed^  in  X154.  His  title  *  the  Bad  " 
seems  little  merited  and  expresses  the  bias  off  the  hatorian 
Falcandus  and  the  baronial  class  against  the  king  and  the  ofiidal 
class  by  whom  he  was  guided.  It  is  obvious,  however^  that 
William  was  far  inferior  in  character  and  energy  to  his  bither, 
and  was  attached  to  the  semi-Moslem  Hfe  of  his  gorgeous  palaces 
of  Palermo.  The  real  power  in  the  kingdom  was  at  first  exercised 
by  Maio  of  Bari,  a  man  of  low  birth,  whose  title  ammtrtUus 
ammiratorum  was  the  highest  in  the  realm.  Maio  continued 
Roger's  policy  of  excluding  the  nobles  from  the  administration, 
and  sought  also  to  curtail  Uie  liberties  of  the  towns.  The  barons, 
always  chafing  against  thcroyal  power,  were  encouraged  to  revolt 
by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  whose  recognition  William  had  not  yet 
sought,  by  the  Basileus  Manuel  and  the  emperor  Frederick  11. 
At  the  end  of  1155  Greek  troops  recovered  Bari  and  began  to 
besiege  Brindisi.  *  WiHiam,  however,  was  not  devoid  of  notary 
'  energy;  landing  in  Italy  he  destroyed  the  Greek  fleet  and  army 
at  Brindisi  (28th  ^ay  1x56)  snd  recovered  Bari.  Adrian  came 
to  terms  at  Bcnevento  (iSth*  Jtme  1x56),  abandoned  the  rebels 
and  confirmed  William  as  king,  and  in  x  1 58  peace  was  made  with 
the  Greeks.  These  diplomatic  successes  were  probably  due  to 
Maio;  on  the  other  hand,  the  African  dominions  were  lost  to 
the  Almohads  (ii56'Xx6o),  and  it  is  possible  that  he  advised  their 
absmdonmcnt  in  face  of  tht  dangers  threatening  the  kingdom 
down  from  the  north.  The  policy  of  the  minister  led  to  a  general 
conspiracy,  and  in  November  x  160  he  was  murdered  in  Palermo 
by  Matthew  Bonello,  leader  of  the  Sicilian  nobles.  For  a  while 
the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  who  purposed 
murdering  or  depodng  him,  but  the  people  and  the  army  lallied 
round  him;  he  recovered  power,  crushed  the  Sicilian  rebels, 
had  Bonello  blinded,  aiui  in  a  short  OMnpalgn  ^reduced  the  rest 
of  the  Regno.  Thus  freed  from  feudal^fevolts,  William  confided 
the  government  to  men  trained  in  Maio's  school,  such  as  the 
graxid  notary,  Matthew  d'Agello.  His  latter  yeaxs  were  peaccfid; 
he  was  now  the  champion  of  the  true  pope  agiunst  the  emperor, 
and  Alexander  UI.  was  installed  in  the  Lateran  in  November 
1x6$  by  a  guard  of  Normans.  William  died  on  the  7th  of  May 
1x66.  (£.  Cu.) 

WILUAK  n.  (d.  1x89),  ^dag  of  Sicily,  was  only  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  WUUJeun  L  when  he  was 
pUced  under  the  regency  of  hb  mother,  Marguerite  of  Navarre. 
UntU  the  king  came  of  age  in  x  lyx  the  government  was  controlled 
first  by  the  chancelbr  Stephen  of  Perche,  cousin  of  Marguerite 
(i  166-1  x68),  and  then  by  Walter  Opbamil,  archbishop  oi  P^ermo, 
and  Matthew  d'AjeUo,  the  vice-chancellor.  William's  character 
is  very  indistinct.  lurking  in  military  enterprise,  secluded  and 
pleasure-loving,  he  seldom  emerged  from  his  palace  life  at  Palermo. 
Yet  his  reign  is  nuirked  by  an  ambitious  foreign  pob'cy  and  a 
vigorous  diplomacy.  Champion  of  the  papacy  and  in  secret 
leaigue  with  the  Lombard  cities  he  was  able  to  defy  the  common  • 
enemy,  Frederick  II.  In  1x74  and  XX75  he  made  treaties  with 
Genoa  and  Venice  and  his  marriage  in  February  XX77  with 
Joan,  daughter  of  Heniy  II.  of  England,  marks  his  high  position 


in  Europesii  politics.  To  secure  peace  inth  the  empeior  he 
sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  <aunt  Constance,  daughter  of 
Roger  U.,  with  Frederick's  son  Henry,  afterwards  the  empexor 
Henry  VI.,  causing  a  general  oath  to  be  taken  to  her  as  his 
successor  in  case  of  his  death  without  heiis.  This  step,  fatal  to 
the  Norman  kingdom,  was.  possibly  taken  that  Williun  bo^ 
devote  himself  to  foreign  conquests.* 

Uxiable  to  revive  the  African  dominion,  Williain  directed  his 
attack  on  Egypt,  from  which  -SaUdhi  thx«atened  the  Latin- 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  Jidy  XX74,  50,000  men  were  bmded 
before  Alexandriit,  but  Saladm's  arrival  forced  the  Sicilians  to 
re-eftibark  in  disorder.  A  better  prospect  opened  in  the  confusion 
in  Byzantine  affairs  whidi  followed  the  death  of  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  (xi8o),  and  William  took  up  the  old  design  and  feud 
against  Constantinople.  Durazzo  was  captured  (xxth  Jmie  1x85) 
and  in  August  Thessalonica  surrendered  to  the  joint  attack  of 
the  Sidlian  fleet  and  army.  The  troops  then  marched  upon  the 
capital,  but  the  troop  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Angdus  overthrew 
the  invaders  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  (7th  Sq>t.  1x85). 
Thcssalonica  was  at  once  abandoned  and  in  1x89  William  made 
peace  with  Isaac,  abandoning  all  the  conquests.  He  was  now 
plaiming  to  induce  the  crusading  armies  of  the  West  to  pass 
through  his  territories,  and  seemed  about  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  third  Crusade.  His  admiral  Margarito,  a  naval  genius 
equal  to  George  of  Antioch,  with  600  viessels  kept  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  open  for  the  Franks,  and  forced  the  all-victorious 
Saladin  to  retire  from  before  Trii>oU  in  the  spring  of  xx88.  In 
November  X189  William  died,  leaving  no  children.  His  title 
of  "  the  Good  "  is  due  perhaps  less  to  his  character  than  to  the 
cessation  of  internal  troubles  in  his  reign.  The  "  V<^age  "  of 
Ibn-Giobair,  a  traveller  in  Sicily  in  xx83-xi8s>  shows  William 
sunoimded  by  Moslem  women  and  eunu(^,  speaking  and  reading 
AralMC  and  living  like  "  a  Moslem  kixig."  (E.  Cv.) 

WILUAMI.  (FUEDUCH  Kasl]  (178X-1864),  king  of  Wtirt- 
temberg,  son  of  Frederick,  afterwards  Ring  Frederick  I.  of 
Wdrttembcrgi  was  bom  at  Liiben  in  Silesia  on  the  ijth  of 
September  X78X.  In  his  early  days  he  was  debarred  from  public 
life  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  whose  time-serving 
deference  to  Napoleon  was  distasteful  to  him.  In  1814-X8X5  ho 
suddenly  rose  into  prominence  through  the  Wais  bf  Liberation 
against  France,  in  which  he  commanded  an  army  corps  with  ho 
little  credit  to  himself.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  WUrttem- 
berg  in  x8x6  he  realized  the  expectations  formed  of  him  as  A 
liberal-minded  ruler  .by  promulgating  a  constitution  (18x9), 
under  which  serfdom  tad  obsolete  dass  privileges  were  swept 
away,  and  by  issuing  ordinances  which  greatly .  assisted  the 
financial  and  industrial  development  and  the  educational  progress 
of  his  country.  In  X848  he  sought  to  disarm  the  revolutionary 
movement  by  a  series  of  further  liberal  reforms  which  removed 
the  restrictions  more  recently  imposed  at  Mettemich's  instance 
by  the  Germanic  diet.  But  his  relations  with  the  lei^lature, 
which  had  from  time  to  .time  become  strained  owing  to  the 
bureaucratic  spirit  which  he  kept  alive  in  the  administration, 
were  definitely  broken  off  in  consequence  of  a  prolonged,  conflict 
on  questions  of  Germanic  policy.  He  cut  the  knot  by  repudiating 
the  enactments  of  x848^x849  and  by  summoning  a  packed 
parliament  (xSsx),  which  re-enforced  the  code  of  1819. 

The  same  difficulties  which  beset  William  as  a  constitutional 
reformer  impeded  him  as  a  champion  of  Germanic  unioiL  Intent 
above  all  on  preserving  the  rights  of  the  Middle  Germanic  states 
against  encroachments  by  Austria  and  Prussia  he  lapsed  into 
a  policy  of  mere  obstruction.  The  protests  which  he  made  in 
X820-X823  against  Metteroich's  policy  of  making  the  minor 
German  states  subservient  to  Austria  met  with  less  success  than' 
they  perhaps  deserved.  In  x849*i85o  he  made  a  fiirm  stand 
against  the  proposals  fdr  a  Germanic  union  propouiuSed  in  the 
National  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  for  fear  lest  the  exalution 
of  Prussia  should  edipse  the  lesser  principalities.  Though  forced 
to  accede  to  the  proffering  of  the  imperial  crown  to  the  kmg  ol 
Prussia,  he  joined  heartily  in  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  schemes  for 
undoing  the  work  of  the  Natidnal  Parliament,  and  by  means  of 
>  Chalandon.  La  Daminatmm  nomoiide,  «L  389. 
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the  Mup  d^itat  described  above  forced  his  ooantiy  into  a  policy 
of  alUance  with  Austria  against  Fnissia.  Nevertheless  his 
devotion  to  tlie  cause  of  Germanic  union  b  proved  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  helped  the  formation  of  the  ZoUverein  (i8a8- 
1830),  lOid  in  spite  of  his  conflicts  with  his  chambers  he  achieved 
unusual  popularity  among  his  subjects.  He  died  on  the  ssth  of 
June  X864,  and  was  succeeded  l>y  his  son  Charles. 

See  Nick.  WUkdm  /..  Kdmg  son  WartUmberi,tmd  xeim  Rsgimmg 
(Stuttgart,  i36d);  P.  StAUn,  "  KOnig  Wilhelm  I.  von  Warttembeig.'' 
Ziitschriflfir  aUeemeine  Cesckichte,  1885,  pp.  353*367, 417-434. 

WILLIAM  IV.,  landgrave  of  Hesse  (1532-1592),  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Magnaniinous. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  safeguarding  the  residts  of  Ihe  Reforma- 
tion and  was  indefatigable  in  bis  endeavours  to  unite  the  different 
sections  of  Protestantism  for  the  sake  of  effective  resistance 
against  the  Catholic  reaction.  His  counsels  were  marred  by 
his  reluctance  to  appeal  to  arms  at  the  critical  moments  of  action, 
and  by  the  slenderness  of  his  own  resources,  but  they  deserve 
attention  for  their  broad  common  sense  and  spirit  of  tolerance. 
As  an  administrator  of  his  principality  he  displayed  rare  energy, 
issuing  numerous  ordinances,  appointing  expert  officials,  and  in 
particular  establishing  the  finances  on  a  scientific  basis.  By 
a  law  of  primogeniture  he  secured  his  land  against  such  testa- 
mentary divisions  as  had  diminished  his  own  portion  of  his 
father's  estate.  He  not  only  patronized  art  and  science,  but 
continued  as  ruler  the  intercourse  with  sdiolars  which  he  had 
cultivated  in  his  youth. 

^  William  was  a  pioneer  in  astronomical  research  and  perhaps  owes 
his  roost  lasting  farne  to  his  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  study. 
Most  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  made  Tycbo  Brahe's 
instruments  so  superior  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  were  adopted 
at  Cassel  about.  1584,  and  from  that  time  thr  observations  made 
there  aeem  to  have  been  about  as  accurate  as  Tycho's;  but  the  re- 
sulting longitudes  were  6'  too  great  in  conseouence  of  the  adopted 
solar  parallax  of  3'.  The  principal  fruit  of  tne  observations  was  a 
catalogue  of  about  a  thousand  stars,  the  places  of  which  were  cteter- 
mined  by  the  mcthckb  usually  employed  in  the  i6th  century,  con- 
necting a  fundamental  star  by  means  of  Venus  with  the  sun,  and 
thus  finding  its  longitude  and  latitude,  while  other  stars  could  at 
any  time  be  referred  to  the  fundamental  star.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  clocks,  on  which  Tycho  Biabe  depended  very  little,  were  used 
at  Cassel  for  finding  the  difference  of  nebt  ascension  between  Venus 
and  the  sun  before  sunset;  Tycho  preferred  observing  the  angular 
distance  between  the  sun  and  Venus  when  the  latter  was  visible  in 
the  daytime.  The  Hessian  star  catalogue  was  published  in  Ludus 
Barettus's  Historia  codeaHs  (Augsburg,  1668),  and  a  number  of  other 
observations  are  to  be  found  m  CmsIi  rl  siderum  in  to  trranlium 
^eroationes  Hassiacae  (Leiden,  1618),  edited  by  Willebrord  SnelL 
R.  Wolf,  in  his  "  Astronomische  MittheUop^,"  No.  45  {Viertel- 
fahrssckrifl  der  naturforschatden  GeseUsckaft  in  Zirich,  1878),  has 
given  a  resun«£  of  thie  manuscripts  still  preserved  at  Casscs,  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  methods  adoptied  in  the  observations  sod 
reductions. 

WILUAS  (1553-1584),  sumamed  the  SaxNT,  prince  of 
Orange  and  count  of  Nassau,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Dillenburg 
in  Nassau,  on  the  a  5th  of  Aorfl  1533.  His  grandfather,  John, 
count  of  Nassau,  had  left  hb  Netherland  possessions  to  his 
elder  son  Henry,  his  German  to  his  younger  son  William.  This 
William  of  Nassau  (d.  1559)  had  by  his  wife,  Juliana  of  Stolbcrg, 
a  family  of  five  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  the 
eldest,  and  seven  daughters.  Henry  became  the  trusted  friend 
and  counsellor  <^  Charles  V.,  and  married  (1515)  Claude,  sister 
of  Philibert,  prince  of  Orange.  Philibert,  having  no  issue, 
made  Rdn6,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Clai^le,  his  heir.  R6n£,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  St  Dizier  in  1544, 
and  left  his  titles  and  great  pMsessions  by  will  to  his  cousin 
William,  who  thus  became  prince  of  Orange.  William's  parents 
were  Lutherans,  but  the  emperor  insisted  that  the  boy-successpr 
to  Rte6's  heritage  should  be  broui^t  up  in  his  court  at  Brussels, 
as  a  Catholic.  Tlie  remembrance  of  his  ancestors'  services  and 
his  own  high  qualities  endeared  William  to  Charles,  who  secured 
for  him,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Egmont, 
heiress  of  the  count  of  Buren.  Anne  died  in  1558,  leaving  issue 
a  son  Philip  William,  prince  of  Orange  and  count  of  Buren, 
and  a  daughter.  It  was  00  the  shoulder  of  the  young  prince  of 
Orange  that  Charles  V.  leant  when,  in  1555,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  assembly  at  Brussels,  he  abdicated*  in  favour  of  his 


son  Philip,  the  aovereigDty  of  the  Netberlaodi.  WiUiam  ms 
also  selected  to  carry  the  Insignia  of  the  empire  to  Ferdinand, 
king  of  the  Romans,  when  Charles  resigned  the  imperial  crown. 
He  had,  at  the  ag|e  of  twenty-one,  been  placed  by  the  emperor, 
before  his  abdication,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men  in 
the  war  with  France,  and  he  continued  to  Sil  that  post  under 
Philip  in  1556,  but  without  distinction.  His  services,  as  a 
diplomatist,  were  much  more  brilliant.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambrfais 
(k559)>  And  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment so  favourable  to  Spanish  interests.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  the  prince  spent  some  time  at  the  French  court, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  state  hostage  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in  France  that  WiUiam  by 
his  discreetness  acquired  the  soubriquet  of  le  TacUurne  (the 
Silent),  which  has  ever  since  clung  to  his  name.  The  appellation 
is  in  no  way  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  man,  who  was 
fond  oi  conversation,  most  eloquent  in  speech,  and  a  master  off 
persuasion.  His  two  great  adversaries  of  the  decade,  which 
foUowed  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr&b,  were  in  1559  closely 
associated  with  him;  Granvelle  as  a  plenipotentiary,  Alva 
as  a  fellow  hostage. 

Up  to  this  time  the  life  of  Orange  had  been  piarkcd  by  lavish 
display  and  extravagance.  As  a  grand  seigneur  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  courts,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  retinue  of  gay 
young  noblemen  and  dependents,  kept  open  house  in  his  nuigni- 
ficent  Nassau  pakce  at  Brussels,  and  indulged  in  every  kind  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation.    The  revenue  of  bis  vast  estates  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  being  crippled  by  debt.    But  after 
his  return  from  France,  a  change  began  to  come  over  Orange. 
Philip  made  him  councillor  of  state,  knight  of  the  (Golden  Fleece, 
and  stadtholder  of  HoUand,  Zceland  and  Utrecht;  but  there 
was  a  latent  antagonism  between  the  natures  of  the  two  men 
which  speedily  developed  into  relations  of  coolness  and  then  of 
distrust    The  harshness  with  which  the  stem  laws  against 
heretics  were  carried  out,  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops,  the 
filling  up  of  ministerial  offices  by  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners 
had,  even  before  the  departure  of  Philip  for  Spsin  (August  1559), 
stirred  the  most  influential  Netherland   noblemen — foremost 
among  them  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  of  Egmont 
and  Hoom — to  a  policy  of  constitutional  opposition.  With  the 
advent  of  Margaret  of  Parma  the  situation  became  more  serious. 
All  state  business  was  carried  out  by  the  Consulta;  all  power 
virtually  placed  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Granvelle;  the  edicts 
against  heretics  enforced  with  the  utmost  severity;  the  number 
of  bishoprics  increased  from  three  to  fourteen  (see  N£thek- 
lanik).    As  a  protest.  Orange,  Egmont  and  Hoom  withdrew 
from  the  council  of  state,  and  wrote  to  the  king  setting  forth 
their  grievances.    At  this  time  Orange  was  still  nominally  a 
Catholic,  but  his  marriage  in  August  1561  with  Aime,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  with  Lutheran 
rites,  at  Dresden,  was  significant  of  what  was  to  come.    It 
marked  the  beginning  of  that  gradual  change  in  his  religious 
opinions,  which  was  to  lead  William  through  Lutheranism  to 
that  moderate  Calvinism  which  he  professed  after  1573.    Of  the 
sincerity  of  the  man  during  this  period  of  transformation  there 
can  be  little  doubt    Policy  possibly  played  its  part  in  dictating 
the  particular  moments  at  which  the  changes  of  faith  were 
acknowledged.     No  student  of  the  prince's  voltuiinous  corre* 
spondence  can  faO,  however,  to  see  that  he  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.    The  charges  of  insincerity  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  an  age  of  bigotry  and  fanati- 
cism the  statesmanlike  breadth  and  tolerance  of  William's 
treatment  of  religious  questions,  and  his  aversion  to  persecution 
for  matters  of  opinion,  were  misunderstood.  His  point  of  view 
was  in  advance  of  that  oLhis  time. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1564  the  constitutional  opposition  of  the 
great  nobles  to  the  policy  of  the  king  appeared  to  be  successful. 
Granvelle  was  withdrawn,  the  Consulta  aboHshed,  and  Orange, 
Egmont  and  Hoom  took  their  seats  once  more  on  the  Couinril. 
They  speedily  found,  however,  that  things  did  not  meiKl. 
Granvelle  had  gone,  but  the  royal  poKcy  was  tmchanged.  lo 
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Angint  1564  Phaip  maed  an  order  for  ouryliig  oat  the  dtcwM 
of  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  and  (or  the  strict  encution  of  the 
placank  asaisst  heretics.  Protests,  letters,  personal  misBions 
were  in  vain,  the  lung's  will  was  not  to  be  moved  from  iu  purpose^ 
The  Sfuil  of  resistance  spread  first  to  the  lesser  nobles,  then  to 
the  ^€ogh.  In  the  memorable  year  1566  came  "the  Com- 
promise," "  the  Request.^'  the  banquet  at  the  HotcLCulemburg 
with  iU  dies  of  "  Vi^cnl  Us  Cueux  "  followed  by  the  wild 
iconoclastic  riots  and  outrages  by  bodies  of  fanatical  Protestant 
sectaries  at  Antwerp  and  elsewhere.  The  effect  <^  this  last 
outbreak  was  disastrous.  Philip  was  filled  with  anger  and  vowed 
vengeance.  The  national  leaders  drew  back,  afraid  to  identify 
themselves  with  revolutionary  movements,  or  the  cause  of 
extreme  Protestantism.  Egmont  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  took 
active  steps  to  suppress  disorder,  and  Orange  himself  at  the 
request  of  the  regent  betook  himself  to  Antwerp,  where  the 
citizens  in  arms  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  civil  strife. 
At  the  risk  of  his  life  the  prince  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an 
accord,  and  as  he  proclaimed  its  terms  to  a  suUcn  and  half-hostile 
crowd  he  uttered  for  the  last  time  the  words,  "  Long  live  the 
King  I "  It  was  his  final  act  of  loyal  service  to  a  sovereign, 
who  from  secret  emiasarics  that  he  kept  at  Madrid,  he  knew  to 
be  plotting  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  friends.  In  vain 
he  endeavoured  to  rouse  Egmont  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and 
to  induce  him  and  other  prominent  leaders  to  take  steps,  if 
necessary  by  armed  resistance,  to  avert  their  doom.  Finding 
all  his  efforts  fruitless  William,  after  resigning  all  his  posts,  left 
the  onintry  (asnd  of  April  1567),  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
his  family  at  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Nassaus  at  DiUenburg. 

At  that  vecy  time  Alva  was  quitting  Madrid  for  hb  terrible 
mission  of  vengeance  in  the  NetherUnds  (see  Alva).  The 
story  of  the  Council  of  Blood  and  of  the  executions  of  Egmont 
and  Hoom  is  told  elsewhere.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  tyrant's  arm,  but  by  an  act  of  imprudence  he  had 
left  his  eldest  son,  PhiUp  William,  count  of  Buren,  studying  at 
the  university  of  Louvain.  He  was  seized  (Febnucy  1568)  and 
carried  off  to  Spain,  to  be  brought  up  as  an  enemy  to  the  poUtical 
and  religious  principles  of  his  father.  He  himself  was  outlawed, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  In  March  he  published  a  lengthy 
defence  of  his  conduct,  entitled  "  Justification  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  against  his  Calumniators,"  and  meanwhile  strained 
every  nerve  to  enlist  an  armed  force  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Netherlands.  To  raise  money  his  brother,  John  of  Nassau, 
pledged  his  estates,  William  himself  sold  his  plate  and  jewels. 
An  attack  was  made  in  three  directions,  but  with  disastrous 
results.  The  force  under  Louis  of  Nassau  indeed  gained  a  victory 
at  HeiHgerlee  in  Friesland  (May  23rd),  but  met  with  a  crushmg 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Alva  in  person  Quly  3xst)  at  Jemmingen. 
All  seemed  tost,  but  William's  indomitable  spiiit  did  not  despair. 
"  With  God's  help,"  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Louis,  "  I  am 
determined  to  go  on."  In  September  he  himself  crossed  the 
Meuse  at  the  head  of  iS,ooo  infantry  and  7000  cavalry.  But 
Alva,  while  dinging  to  his  steps,  refused  to  fight,  and  William, 
through  lack  of  funds,  was  compelled  to  disband  his  mercenaries, 
and  withdraw  over  the  French  frontier  (November  tyth). 

Then  foUowed  the  most  miserable  period  of  Orange's  life. 
In  fear  of  assassination,  in  fear  of  creditors,  he  wandered  about 
bom  place  to  place,  and  his  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  the 
bad  conduct  of  his  wife,  Anne  of  Saxony,  who  left  him.  She  was 
finally,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  placed  in  dose  confinement 
by  her  own  family,  and  remained  incarcerated  until  her  death 
six  years  later.  During  the  years  1569-1577  the  brothen  William 
and  Lottis,  the  one  in  Germany,  the  other  in  France,  were, 
however,  activdy  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  strug^  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  barbarities  of  Alva  had  caused 
Spanish  rule  to  be  universally  hated,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Nassaus  were  busy  in  the  provinces  rousing  the  spirit  of  resistance 
and  trying  to  raise  fundEL  In  1569  eighteen  veuels  provided 
with  letten  of  marque  from  the  prince  of  Orange  were  preying 
upon  Spanish  commerce  in  the  narrow  seas.  Stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  plunder  thdr  number  rapidly  grew,  until  the  wild  and 
fierce  corsairs-^-named  "  Beggars  of  the  sea  "  (Gsmmx  de  nur) — 


became  a  tenor  to  thdr  eneniea.  The  refusal  of  Queen  Elteabeth 
in  157a  to  altow  the  Beggars  to  refit  in  English  harbours  led  to 
the  first  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  On  the  ist  of  April  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Lumbres  and  TresUng,  being  compelled 
to  take  refill  in  the  Maas,  seized  the  town  of  Brill  by  suiprise. 
Enoouraged  by  their  success  they  likewise  took  by  assault  the 
imporunt  sea-port  of  Flushing.  Like  wildfire  the  revolt  spiead 
through  HoUand,  Zeeland,  Utrecht  and  Friesland,  and  the 
prindpal  towns,  one  after  the  other,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  the  prince  of  Orange  as  thdr  lawful  stadiholdcr. 
Louis  of  Nassau  immediately  afterwards  da^ed  with  a  small 
force  from  France  into  Hainault,  and  captured  Valenciennes 
and  Mons.  In  Mons,  however,  Louis  was  blockaded  by  a 
superior  Spanish  force,  and  eventually  forced  to  surrender. 
William  crossed  the  Rhine  with  20,000  men  to  relieve  him,  but 
he  was  out-genenlled  by  Alva,  nearly  lost  his  life  during  a  night 
attack  on  his  camp  at  Harmignies  (September  nth),  and  retired 
into  HoUand.  Delft  became  henceforth  his  home,  and  he  cast 
in  his  lot  for  good  and  all  with  the  brave  Hollanders  and  Zee- 
binders  in  thdr  struggle  for  freedom,  *^  being  resolved,"  as  he 
wrote  to  hn  brother  John,  "  to  maintain  the  affair  there  as  long 
as  possible  and  decided  to  find  there  my  grave."  It  was  his 
spirit  that  animated  the  desperate  resistance  that  was  offered 
to  the  Spanish  arms  at  Haarlem  and  Alkmaar,  and  it  was  through 
his  personal  and  unremitting  exertions  that,  despite  an  attack 
of  fever  which  kept  him  to  his  bed,  the  relief  of  Ldden,  on  the 
yd  of  October  1574,  was  effected  just  as  the  town  had  been 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

In  order  to  identify  himself  more  closely  with  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  fighting,  Orange  had,  on  October  23rd,  1573,  made 
a  public  profession  of  the  Calvinist  religion.  But  he  was  never 
a  bigot  in  religious  matters.  The  three  conditions  which  he 
laid  down  as  the  irredudble  minimum  on  which  negotiations 
could  be  based,  and  from  which  he  never  departed,  were:  (i) 
freedom  of  worship  and  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  word  of  God;  (2)  the  restoratbn  and  maintenance  of  all 
the  andent  charters,  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  land;  (3)  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  from  all  posts 
and  employments,  dvil  and  military.  On  these  points  he  was 
inflexible,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  moderate  man.  He  hated 
religious  tyranny  whether  it  were  exercised  by  Papist  or  Calvinist, 
and  his  political  aims  were  not  self-seeking.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands  from  being  trampled 
underfoot  by  a  foreign  de^wtism,  and  he  did  not  counsd  the 
provinces  to  abjure  their  all^ianoe  to  Philip,  until  he  found  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  intractable.  But  when  the  abjuration 
became  a  necessity  he  sought  to  find  in  Elisabeth  of  England 
or  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a  soverdgn  possessing  suffident  resources 
to  protect  the  land  from  the  Spaniard. 

William  (24th  of  June  1575)  took  as  his  third  wife,  Chartotte 
de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  party,  for  Chartotte  was  a 
renegade  nun,  having  been  abbess  of  Jouarre,  and  Anne  of 
Saxony  was  still  alive.  In  April  1576,  an  act  of  Union  between 
Hdland  and  Zeeland  was  agreed  upon  and  aigped  at  Delft, 
by  which  supreme  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  prince, 
as  cd  interim  ruler.  In  this  year  (1576)  the  outrages  of  the 
Spanish  troops  in  the  southern  Netheriands,  who  had  mntinkd 
for  want  of  pay,  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  horrors  oi 
the  "Spanish  Fury"  at  Antwerp  (November  4th)  led  to  a 
definite  treaty  being  conduded,  luiown  as  the  Padfication  of 
Ghent,  by  which  nnder  the  leadership  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
whole  seventeen  provinces  bound  themsdves  together  to  drive 
the  foreigners  out  erf  the  country.  This  was  supplemented  by 
the  Union  of  Brussels  O^nuary  1577)  by  which  the  Southemen 
pledged  themselves  to  expd  the  Spaniards,  but  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  religion  and  the  king's  authority.  To  these  conditions. 
William  willingly  assented;  he  desired  to  force  no  man's  con- 
sdencc,  and  as  yet  he  profeaed  to  be  acting  as  stadtholder 
under  the  king's  commission.  On  September  23rd  he  entered 
Brussels  in  triumph  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  Catholic  as  wdl  as  Protestant,  in. 
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tbcir  nrinance  to  tordgn  oppro^o.  At  ths  moment  bs 
toudied  the  tcnith  of  hl»  antt.  It  wu,  howcva,  but  i  ihoil- 
Ihrtd  postJoD  of  emineiicB.  After  tbe  cstiy  into  Bninds 
foUowod  the  period  of  tangkd  intrigue  during  which  I  be  archduke 
Hltlhju,  the  duke  of  Anjou.  tbe  palatine  count  John  CasDur 
and  Don  John  of  Auitiia  were  all  striving  to  wcurefoc  thenoclvci 
a  position  of  lupremacy  in  the  land-  William  had  (0  at£«T  a 
diScutt  cDuno  amidit  ihoaU  and  quiduands,  and  never  did  his 
brilliut  talents  at  diploniaiiti  and  lUtMnum  ihine  more 
brightly.  Bui  after  (be  sudden  death  of  Don  John  be  found 
himielf  face  to  face  with  an  oppaneni  of  abiUtus  equal  (o  bis  own 
in  tbe  pcnon  of  Alexander  Famue,  prbce  of  Fauna,  appointed 
governor  gennal  by  Philip,  Farneie  skilfully  fomented  tbe 
jealousy  of  tbe  Catholic  nobles  of  the  aoulb— tbe  Malcontenli— 
against  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  Ihe  Puificatlon  of  Ghent  was 
henceforth  doomed.  The  Walloon  provinces  bound  (bemsdvcs 
together  in  a  defensive  league,  known  as  the  league  of  Arms 
(5tb  of  January  r  ;;9)  and  by  the  eaerlkins  of  John  of  Nassau 
(atlbattimegovemorofGelderIand)BoIland,Z(e:and,  Utrecht, 
Gelderland  and  Zutphen  replied  by  signing  (iglh  of  January) 
tbe  compact  known  as  Ihe  Union  of  Utrechu  William  stOl 
struggled  to  keep  the  brger  federation  logeiher,  but  in  vain. 
Tbe  die  was  now  cast,  and  the  Northern  and  Souibcm  Nether- 
lands from  this  time  forward  had  separate  bistoriea. 

On  the  islh  of  March  rsSi  a  ban  was  promulgated  by  King 
Philip  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  William  was  de- 

of  15,000  crowns  in  gold  or  land  with  a  patent  ol  noblKly  oai 
offend  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  the  world  of  thi*  pest. 
William  replied  in  a  lengthy  doeumetit,  the  Apelaty,  In  which  he 
defended  himself  from  the  accusatloiu  brought  against  him,  and 
on  bis  part  charged  Iba  Spanish  king  with  a  series  of  misdeedi 
and  mmes.  The  Afolaty  is  valuable  for  tbe  biographical  details 
which  it  coDlalns.  William  now  felt  that  his  struggle  with 
fbilip  was  a  war  d  wlreiue,  and  knowing  that  tbe  United  Pro- 
vinces were  too  weak  to  resist  the  Spanish  armies  unaided,  he 
endeavoured  10  lecun  tbe  powetful  aid  of  France,  by  making 
tbe  duke  oI  Anjou  loveteign  oI  the  Netherlands.  Holland  and 
Zceland  were  averse  to  this  project,  and  to  condliate  their 
prejudices  Orange,  provisunally^  and  after  some  demur,  accepted 
from  those  provinces  the  oS'er  of  Ibe  counlship  (i^lb  of  July 
■  5Sr>.  Twodays  later  the  te[»escntativcs  of  Bn.bant,  FUnden, 
Utrecht,  Gddcrland,  Holland  and  Zeeland  usembled  al  The 
Hague,  solemnly  abjured  tbe  sovereignly  of  Philip,  and  agreed  10 
accept  tbe  French  duke  at  tbeir  sovereign  in  bis  place  Anjou 
was  solemnly  iniuguiated  by  tbe  prince  in  person  at  Aatwop, 
is  duke  of  Brabant,  on  tbe  19th  ol  February  rsEi.  While  at 
Antwerp  an  attempt  was  made  upon  WiUiam'a  life  (Match  iSIh) 
by  a  Biscayan  youth,  named  Juan  Jaureguy.  Professing  la  oBer 
a  petition  be  bed  a  pistol  at  tbe  prince's  head,  the  ball  passing 
in  at  tbe  right  ear  and  out  by  tbe  left  jaw.  After  hinging  for 
■ome  time  between  life  and  death,  William  ultimalelx  recovered 
and  was  able  to  attend  a  thank^ving  service  on  tbe  isd  of  Uay. 
Tbe  shock  and  anjdely  pmved,  however,  fatal  to  his  wife,  Cbal- 
klte  de  Bomboa.    She  eqared  on  tbe  5th  of  Hay  alter  a  very 

Tbe  French  soverngn  soon  made  hlmsdf  imponibte  to  his  new 
aubjecti.  and  ihe  hopes  that  William  bad  based  upon  Anjou  were 
sorely  disappoinied.  The  duke  wu  dissalislieil  with  his  poutioo. 
aimed  at  being  an  absdule  ruler,  and  tried  to  carry  bis  ambltiovi 
Ideas  into  eflect  by  tbe  treacherous  aliark  on  Anlwerp,  which 
bears  Ibe  name  of  the  "  French  Fury,"  Its  failure  lendeted 
Anjou  at  once  ridiculous  and  detat«l,  and  bb  shameless  mis- 
CDiidact  brougbt  no  small  abare  of  opprobrium  on  William  hiI1> 
self.  Tbe  trusty  Hollanders  and  Zeelsndera  remained,  boweves, 
staunchly  loyal  to  him,  and  Orange  now  hied  hia  rcsdence 
permanently  in  their  midst.  On  tbe  ;th  of  AprQ  t  s3]  be  married 
in  fourtb  wedlock  Louise  de  Coligny.  daughter  of  the  famous 
Hugueoot  leader,  and  widow  of  the  Seigneur  de  Tftigoy.  With 
ber,  "  Father  Wdliam,"  as  he  wis  BflectioDaldy  styled,  settled 
at  Ihe  Prinsenhof  at  Delft,  and  lived  like  a  plain,  boraely  Duleh 
bnigbcr.  quietly  and  unoslenlatiously.  as  became  ■  man  who  had 


Lc.  and  whose  raoum^ere  now 


spent  his  an  in  his  CI 

of  tbe  most  modest  description. 

Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  the  ban  and  the  oBer  of  a 
;ligioa  and  political  fani 


purpose,  despite  tbe  careful 
tbe  burgbeis  of  Ddft  and  his  own  household.  He  was  shot  dead 
by  a  Burgundian,  Balthaisr  Gtnrd.  on  the  glh  of  July  IjSi. 
as  he  was  leaving  bis  dining  ball.  Gerard  waa  irwved  by  devoted 
loyalty  lo  bis  failh  and  king,  and  endured  the  torments  of  a 
barharousde»lh  with  supreme  courage  and  resignalLon-  Wmiam 
WES  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  pubUc  charges  in  tbe  Neuwe 
Kerk  at  Delft  amidst  tbe  tears  ol  a  mourning  people. 

Waiiam  the  Sileni  was  tall  and  well  formed,  of  a  daik  corn- 
man  of  his  time,  capable  of  forming  wise  and  far-reaching  plflos 
and  of  modifying  Ihem  to  suit  Ihe  changing  drcumslances  in 
which  it  was  nccessBTT  to  put  them  In  neculion-  In  moments 
of  difficulty  he  displayed  splendid  resource  and  courage,  and  be 
had  a  will  of  iron,  which  rriisfortunes  were  never  able  lo  bend  or 
break.  To  rescue  tbe  Netherlands  from  the  tyrannical  power 
of  Spain,  be  sacrificed  a  great  portion,  vast  weiUb  and  evenlu- 
aEtyhisUfe.  HehadlhesBlfsfactton,however,of  knonmg  before 
he  died  that  the  cause  lor  which  he  bad  endured  so  much  and 
striven  so  hard  bad  survived  many  dangers,  snd  had  acquired 

power  of  King  Philip.    He  was  Ihe  real  founder  of  tbe  independ- 
ence and  greatness  of  (he  Dulch  republic. 

He  lef  I  a  large  number  of  children.  By  Aime  of  Egmont  be  had 
a  son  Philip  William,  who  was  kidnapped  Inim  Louvain  (ijA?) 
and  educated  at  Madrid,  and  a  daughter.  By  Anne  of  Saxony, 
a  son  Maurice  (see  Mauuci  of  N>ss«d,  prince  of  Orange)  and 
Iwo  daughters.  By  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  sii  daughters.  By 
Louise  de  Coligny,  one  too,  Fredeiick  Henry  (see  Fiedcuce 


vi  tC.  E.) 

WILLUM  IL  (i6i6-i6jD),,piineE  of  Orange,  bora  at  Th* 
Hague  on  Ihe  97th  of  May  tSid,  was  tbe  son  of  Frederick  Heuy, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  hii  wile  Amalia  von  Solms,  and  gralidsoB 
of  William  tbe  SUent.  By  the  act  of  lutvivance  passed  is  ifiji 
the  offices  and  dignities  held  by  Frederick  Henry  were  made 
hereditary  in  bis  family.  On  the  iilh  of  May  1641  William 
married,  in  the  n>yal  chape]  at  Wbilehali,  Mary,  princess  royal 
of  En^and,  eldest  daughter  oE  King  Charles  I.  At  (be  lime  of 
the  wedding  the  bridegroom  was  not  yet  fifteen  yean  cU,  tbe 
bride  was  five  years  younger.  Williaia  from  hia  eaily  yonih 
accompanied  his  father  in  bis  ""^pa-g"*.  and  already  in  164J 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  a  brilliant  cavalry  figfat  at 
Burgerbout  (September  ;).  On  the  death  ol  Frederick  Heniy 
William  succeeded  bim,  not  only  in  the  family  honours  and 
possessions,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Ihe  act  c< 
survivance  in  all  his  official  posts,  u  sudtholder  of  Holland, 
Zedand,  Utrecht,  Gcldeilaad,  Oveiyisel  and  Gronmgen  and 
captain-general  and  wlmiial-genera]  of  the  Union.  A(  tba 
moment  of  his  accevion  to  power  the  negotiations  for  a  separate 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  were  almost  concluded,  and  peace  was 
actually  signed  al  MUnaler  on  the  ynb  of  January  1648.  By 
this  treaty  Spain  Tecocmied  the  independence  of  tbe  Uniled 
Netherlands  and  made  luge  concesBons  lo  tbe  Dolch.  William, 
wbn  bad  always  been  bitterty  oppoaed  lo  Ibe  policy  of  abandoning 
the  Fnnch  alliance  in  order  to  gain  beiiei  terms  from  Spain,  did 
bis  utmoBi  to  preveid  tbe  ratificstion.  but  nutien  were  tan  fu 
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advanced  for  his  interpositioii  to  prevail  in  tbc  face  of  the  deia^ 
mination  of  the  fetates  of  Honand  to  oonchide  a  peace  so  advan- 
tageous to  their  trade  interests.  WilHam,  however,  q)eedii]r 
opened  secret  negptiations  with  France  in  the  hope  ol  securing 
the  armed  assistance  of  that  power  for  Uie  carrying  out  of  his 
ambitious  projects  of  a  war  of  aggrandisement  against  the  Spuiish 
Netherlands  and  of  a  restoralionof  his  brother-in-law,  CharlesII., 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  states  of  Holland,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  determined  to  thwart  any  attempts  for  a  renewal  of 
war,  and  inasted,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  captain- 
general  supported  by  the  states-general,  in  virtue  of  thdr  claim 
to  be  a  sovereign  province,  in  disbanding  a  large  part  of  the 
regiments  in  their  pay.  A  prolonged  controversy  arose,  which 
ended  in  the  states-general  in  June  1650  commissioning  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  visit  the  towns  qf  Holland  and  secure  a 
recognition  of  their  authority.  .  The  mission  was  unsuccessful. 
Amsterdam  refused  any  hearing,  at  aH  William  resolved 
therefore  to  use  force  and  crush  resistance.  On  the  50th  of 
July  six  leading  members  of  the  states  of  Holland  were  seized 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Loevcstcin.  On  the  same  day 
an  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  Amsterdam  with  troops.  The 
citizens  were,  however,  warned  in  time,  and  the  gates  dosed. 
William's  triumph  was  nevertheless  complete.  Cowed  by  the 
bold  sdzure  of  their  leaders,  the  states  of  Holland  submitted. 
The  prince  had  now  obtained  that  position  of  supremacy  in  the 
republic  at  which  he  had  been  aiming,  and  could  count  on  the 
support  alike  of  the  states-general  and  of  the  pmvincial  states 
for  his  policy.  He  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  fresh  negotiations 
with  the  French  government,  and  a  draft  treaty  was  already 
early  in  October  drawn  up  in  Paris  and  the  Count  dTstrades 
•was  commissioned  to  deliver  it  in  person  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
It  was,  however,  never  to  reach  his  hands.  William  had,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  after  his  victory  was  assured,  gone  to  his  hunting 
seat  at  Dieren.  Here  on  the  27  th  he  became  Ul  and  returned 
to  The  Hague.  Hie  complaint  proved  to  be  small-pox,  and  on 
the  6th  of  November  he  died.  William  was  one  of  the  ablest 
of  a  race  rich  in  great  men,  and  had  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  left  his  mark  upon  history.  A  week  after  his 
death  his  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  one  day  to  become 
William  m.,  king  of  England.  (G.E.) 

WILLIAM  THE  BRETON  {c,  xi6o-c.  1325),  French  chronicler 
and  poet,  was  as  his  name  indicates  bom  in  Brittany.  He  was 
educated  at  Mantes  and  at  the  university  of  Paris,  afterwards 
becoming  chaplain  to  the  French  king  Philip  Augustus,  who 
employed  him  on  diplomatic  errands,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  natural  son,  Pierre  Chariot.  William  is 
supposed  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Bouvincs.  His 
works  are  the  Pkilippide  and  the  Gesto  Philippi  II.  regis  Franr 
corum.  The  former,  a  poem  three  versions  of  which  were  written 
by  the  author,  gives  some  very  interesting  details  about  Philip 
Augustus  and  his  time,  including  some  information  about 
military  matters  and  shows  that  William  was  an  excellent  Latin 
scholar.  In  its  final  form  the  Cesta  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  work 
of  Rigord  iq.v.),  who  wrote  a  life  of  Philip  Augustus  from  1179 
to  iao6,  and  a  continuation  by  William  himself  from  1207  to 
1320.  In  both  works  William  speaks  in  very  laudatory  terms 
of  the  king;  but  his  writings  are  valuable  because  he  had  personal 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  facts  which  he  relates.  He  also  wrote 
B  poem  Karlolif,  dedicated  to  Pierre  Chariot,  which  is  lost. 

Wniiam*s  works  have  been  edited  with  introduction  by  H.  F. 
Delaborde  as  OStares  de  Rigord.  et  de  GuUUnmu  U  Breton  (Paris, 


WILLIAM  THE  CUTO  (ixox-xiaS)  was  the  son  of  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  his  marriage  with  Sibylla  of  Convereaaa 
After  his  father's  defeat  and  capture  by  Henry  I.  of  England  at 
the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  (1x06)  the  young  William  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Henry  magnanimously  placed  his 
nephew  in  the  custody  of  Helias  of  Saint  Saens,  who  had  married 
«  natural  daughter  of  Duke  Robert.    Fearing  for  the  safety 


of  the  hoy,  Helias  carried  him,  inxxxx,  totheannt  ofLouisVL 
of  Fiance.  That  sovereign  joined  with  the  discontented  Norman 
barons  and  others  of  Henry's  enemies  in  recogniang  William  as 
the  rightful  claimant  to  the  duchy;  Robert,  a  prisoner  whom 
there  was.no  hopoof  releasing,  they  appear  to  have  regarded  as 
dead  in  the  eye  c^  the  law.  WilUam's  claims  furnished  the  pretext 
for  two  Norman  rebellions.  The  fiist  which  lasted  from  xxxa  to 
IX20  was  abetted  by  Loiiis,  by  Fulk  V.  of  Anjou  and  by  Baldwin 
VIL  of  Flanders.  In  the  second,  which  broke  out  during  1x25, 
Henry  I.  had  mecdy  to  encounter  the  forces  of  his  own  Norman 
subjects;  his  diplomatic  skiU  had  been  successfully  em^oyed 
to  paralyse  the  HI- will  of  other  enemies.  In  xx 23  or  1x23  William 
mttrried  Sibylle,  daughter  of  Fulk  of  Anjofi,  and  with  her  received 
the  county  of  Maine;  but  Henry  I.  prevailed  upon  the  Curia 
to  axmul  this  union,  as  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees. 
In  XX27,  however,  the  pretender  obtained  from  Louis  the  hand 
of  Johanna  of  Montfenat,  half-sister  of  the  French  queen,  and 
the  vacant  fief  of  Flanders.  His  own  rigorous  govemment  ox  the 
intrigues  of  Henry  I.  raised  up  against  William  a  host  of  rebels; 
a  rival  claimant  to  Flanders  appeared  in  the  person  of  Thienry 
or  Dick  of  Alsace.  In  besieging  Alost,  one  oif  the  strongholds 
of  the  rival  party,  William  received  a  wound  which  itiortified 
and  proved  fatal  (July  38,  xi38).  He  left  no  issue;  althongh 
Duke  Robert  survived  him  and  only  died  in  XX54,  the  power 
of  Henry  I.  was  thenceforth  imdisput«d  by  the  Normans. 

See  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Hisk  eceknasHcc,  and  Sir  Janes  Ramsay's 
PoumiaiUms  ej  Entfaiid,  vol.  ii.  (1898). 

WILUAM  0?  MALMESBUHT  (c.  loSo-c.  X143),  English 
historian  of  the  xath  centuxy,  was  bom  about  the  year  xoBo, 
in  the  south  country.  He  had  French  as  well  as  English  blood 
in  his  veins,  but  he  appears  to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in  England, 
and  the  best  years  of  it  as  a  monk  at  Malmesbury.  His  ustes 
were  literaiy,  and  the  earliest  fact  which  he  recordi  of  his  career 
is  that  he  assisted  Abbot  Godfrey  (xoSi-xxos)  in  collecting  a 
Hbrazy  for  the  use  of  the  community.  The  education  wUch 
he  received  at  Malmesbury  included  a  smattering  of  logic  and 
physics;  but  moral  philosophy  and  history,  especially  the  latter, 
were  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  most  attention.  Later 
he  made  for  himself  a  collection  of  the  histories  of  foreign 
countries,  from  reading  which  he  conceived  an  ambition  to 
produce  a  popular  account  of  English  history,  modelled  on  the 
great  wwk  of  Bede.  In  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  William  produced 
about  1 1 30  the  first  edition  of  his  Cesta  regum,  which  at  once  gave 
him  a  reputation.  It  was  followed  by  the  first  edition  of  the 
Gesta  pontificum  (1x35).  Subsequently  the  author  turned  aside 
to  write  on  tbeologicid  subjects.  A  second  edition  of  the  Gesta 
regum  (X137)  was  dedicated  to  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whose 
literary  tastes  made  him  an  appreciative  patron.  William  also 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  a  castle  at  Malmesbury.  It  may  have  been  due  to  these 
friends  that  he  was  offered  the  abbacy  of  Malmesbury  In  X140. 
But  he  preferred  to  remain  a  simple  bihiiothccaftus.  His  one 
pubh'c  appearance  was  made  at  the  council  of  Winchester  (114X), 
in  which  the  clergy  declared  for  the  empress  Matilda.  About 
this  date  he  undertook  to  write  the  Historw  fr^ir/to,  giving  an 
account  of  events  since  1125.  This  work  breaks  off  abruptly 
at  the  end  of  1x43,  with  an  imfulfilled  promise  that  it  will  be 
continued.  Presumably  William  died  before  he  could  redeem 
his  pledge. 

He  is  the  best  English  historian  of  his  time.  The  master  of 
a  good  Latin  style,  he  shows  litemxy  instincts  which  are,  for  his 
time,  remarkably  sound.  But  his  contempt  for  the  aimalistic 
form  makes  him  at  times  careless  in  his  chronology  and  arbitrary 
in  his  method  of  arranging  his  material;  he  not  infrequent^ 
flies  off  at  a  tangent  to  relate  stories  which  have  little  or  no 
connexion  with  the  main  narrative;  his  critical  faculty  is  too 
often  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  His  researches  were  by  no  means 
profound;  h,e  gives  us  less  of  the  history  of  his  own  time  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect — far  less,  for  example,  than  Orderic. 
He  is,  however,  an  authority  of  consideimble  vahie  from  xo66 
onwards;  many  telling  anecdotes,  many  shrewd  judgments  00 
persons  and  events,  can  be  gleaned  from  his  pageSb 
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Prinkd  Works.-^the  Ctsta  repkm  coven,  in  its  final  form,  the 
yean  449-1 127.  But  the  later  recensiona  add  littk,  beyond  fulionie 
dedications  to  Earl  Robert,  to  the  edition  of  i  lao.  The  sources  used 
are  not  always  easy  to  trace.  But  for  the  pre-Conquest  period 
William  had  at  his  dbposal  the  works  of  Bede.  Ado  of  Vienne  and 
William  of  JumilKes;  one  or  more  Eng;lish  chronicles  similar  to  the 
extant  "  Worcester  "  and  "  Peterbocoush  "  tezta;  Asaer's  life  of 
Alfred,  and  a  metrical  biography  of  iGthelstan;  the  chronicles  of 
S  Kiquier  and  Fontanelle ;  a  collection  of  talcs  relating  to  the  rei^n 
of  the  cmpefor  Henry  III.;  and  the  lives  of  various  saints.  For 
die  fife  of  WiHiam  I.  he  draws  on  William  of  Poitien;  for  the  first 
crusade  he  mainly  follows  Fulcber  of  Chartres;  h»  luio«4edge  of 
Anselm's  primacy  comes  mainly  from  Eadmer;  and  at  least  up  to 
jixdo.  he  makes  use  of  an  English  chronicle.  The  fifth  and  last  book, 
dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  1.,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  de- 
sultonnessf  and  an  obvious  desire  to  make  the  best  case  for  that 
monarch,  whoae  treatment  of  Anaelm  he  prudently  ascribes  to 
Robert  of  Meulan  (d.  1118).  Both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Cesta 
^Mc/(/icttM  the  bter  recensions  are  remarkable  for  the  omission  of 
certain  passages  which  mieht  give  offence  to  those  in  high  places. 
The  deleted  sentences  usually  relate  to  eminent  persons;  they  sane- 
times  repeat  scandal,  sometimes  give  the  author's  owb  opinion. 
The  CtOa  pptUificum  gives  accounu  of  the  several  English  sees  and 
their  bidiops,  from  the  beginning  to  about  11 20;  the  bter  recensions 
continue  the  work,  in  part,  to  1140.  Many  saints  of  the  south  and 
midlands  are  also  noticed.  This  ¥^ork.  like  the  Gesia  fwtun,  contains 
five  books;  the  fifth  relates  the  life  and  miracles  of  bt  Aldhelro  of 
Malmeibury,  and  is  based  U|x>n  the  biography  by  Abbot  Faridus; 
it  »  less  useful  than  books  i.-iv.,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  ecclesiastical  historian.  The  Historia  uovellc  is  annalistic  in  form. 
It  was  projected  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  as  an  apology  for  the 
supponers  of  the  empress.  The  author  enibarks  on  spcctalpkading 
in  favour  of  Earl  Robert  and  Bishop  Rofer  of  Salisbury,  but  shows 
a  certain  liking  for  the  pcrwnaX  character  of  Stephen,  whose  case 
he  states  with  studious  fairness. 
'  The  hbtorical  works  of  Willtam  of  Malmesbury  were  edited  by 
Savile  in  his  Scribes  poU  Bedam  (London.  IS96J:  but  the  text  of 
that  edition  is  full  of  errors.  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  edited  the  Cesta  regitM 
and  Historia  tuntUa  for  the  English  Historical  Society  in  1S40,  and 
put  the  criticism  of  the  manuscripts  on  a  sound  basis.  But  the 
standard  edition  of  these  works  is  that  of  W.  Stubba  in  the  "  Rolls  " 
series  (i  v(d.,  in  a.  1887-1S89);  the  second  part  of  this  edition 
contains  a  valuable  introduction  on  the  sources  and  value  of  the 
chronicler.-  The  Ctita  PotUificum  has  been  edited  for  the  "  Rolls  *' 
series  by  K.  G.  S.  A.  Hamilton  (London,  1870)  from  a  manuscript 
which  he  was  the  first  to  identify  as  the  archetype.  Another  work, 
Dt  oHtiquitaU  Ctastonutuis  tcdisia*  (a.d.  63-1126).  is  printed  in 
Gale's  ScnpUnts  XV.  (Oxford.  1691).  Wharton  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Anglia  sacra  (London,  1691)  nvesconnderable  portions 
of  a  life  of  Wulfstan  which  is  an  ampliMd  translation  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  biography.  Finally  Stubbs  in  his  Memorials  ^  Si  Dnnslan 
("  Rolls  "  series,  London.  1874)  prints  a  Vila  S.  Ihmstaui  which  was 
written  about  1126. 

UnprinUd  Extant  Worhs. — Among  these  are  MiracUs  ofOte  Virgin ; 
tihet  super  explanationem  lamentationum  Yeremiae  propheUu', 
an  abridfnnent  of  Amalarius*  De  dimnis  offieiis;  De  dictts  el  factis 
menufrabuibus  philosophentM;  an  epitome  of  the  Historia  of  Hayroo 
of  Flcury  and  some  other  works,  historical  and  leol  (autograph  in  the 
Bodleian) ;  lAves  of  the  Enetisk  Saints.  The  MSS.  of  these  works  are 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  British  Museum,  partly  in  the  Bodleian. 

Lost  Works.— k  Vita  SancH  PatricU  and  Miracnla  SancH  BenipU 
are  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  on  Glastonbury;  a 
metrical  life  of  St  iClfgyfu  is  quoted  in  the  Cesta  tont^um; 
Chronica  tribus  libellis  are  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  the  nistona 
noeetta,  and  a  fragment  of  them  is  apparently  preserved  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  Lansdowne  MS.  436.  Leland  gives  extracts  from  an  Itine- 
rarium  Jekannis  abhatis,  describing  the  journey  of  Abbot  J<rfin  to 
Rome  in  1 140  (Leland,  CoUectanea,iu.  272).  ^  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

WILLIAM  OP  NAII6I8  (d.  1300),  French  chronicler,  was  a 
inot)k  in  the  abbey  of  St  Denis.  About  1285  be  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  abbey  library  as  eustos  carlarumf  and  be  died 
in  June  or  July  1300.  Having  doubtless  done  some  work  on  the 
latm  manuscripts  on  which  the  Grandes  Ckronigues  de  France 
are  based,  WilUam  wrote  a  long  Ckroniam,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  worid  from  the  creation  until  130a  For  the 
period  before  11 13  this  work  merely  repeats  that  of  Slgebert 
Off  Gerobloux  and  others;  but  after  this  date  it  contains  some 
new  and  valuable  matter. 

William's  other  writings  an  .Cesta  Ludoeici  IX.;  Cesta  Philippi 
III.,  ffM  Audacis;  Chronicon  abbreviatum  regum  Francorum;  and  a 
French  transbtion  of  the  same  work  written  for  the  laity.  Making 
use  of  the  brge  store  of  manuscripts  at  St  I>enis,  William  was  a  com- 
piler father  than  an  author,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  btter 
part  of  the  Chronicon  his  writings  do  not  add  materially  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  time.  Both  his  chronicles,  however,  became  very  popular 
and  found  several  continuators,  Jean  de  Joinville  being  among  those 


who  made  use  of  the  Chronicon.  ThU  woile  from  1113  to  1900^ 
with  continuations  to  1368.  has  been  edited  by  H.  G^mud  for  the 
Soeiiti  de  Vhistoire  de  France  (Paris,  1843),  and  practically  all 
Wtllbm's  writings  are  found  in  tome  xx.  of  I>om  Ekniquet's  Recueil  des 
histonens  des  Gautes  et  de  la  France  (Paris,  I7^8~i876).  A  Frcndh 
transbtion  of  the  Chronicon  is  in  tome  xiii.  of  Cvuocb  CeUection  des 
mimoires  reiatifs  d  I'histoire  de  France  (Paris,  1823-1835). 

See  A.  Potthast,  Bibliotheca  historica  (Berlin,  ito6):  and  A. 
MoUnier,  Les  Sourus  de  Vhistoire  de  France,  tome  iii.  (Pans,  1903). 

WILUAV  OF  MEWBURGH  (d.  c.  1198),  or,  as  he  b  sometimes 
styled,  Guillelmus  Parvus,  English  ecclesiastic  and  chronider, 
was  a  canon  of  the  Augustinian  priory  of  Newbur;^  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  bom  about  X136,  and  lived  at 
Newburgh  from  his  boyhood.  Shortly  before  1196  be  b^an  his 
Historia  rerum  Anglicantm,  ■  This  work»  divided  into  five  books, 
covers  the  period  1066-1x98.  A  great  part  of  it  is  derived  from 
known  sources,  especially  from  Henxy  of  Huntingdon,  Jordan 
Fantosme,  the  Itinerarium  regis  Ricardi,  or  its  Frcndi  original, 
and  a  lost  account,  by  Anselm  the  chaplain,  of  the  captivity  of 
Richard  I.  Hie  value  of  Newbuigh's  work  lies  in  his  estimates  of 
men  and  situations.  Except  for  the  years  x  154- 11 73  and  the 
reign  of  Richard  he  records  few  facts  which  caimot  be  found 
elsewhere;  and  in  matters  of  detail  he  is  prone  to  inaccuracy. 
But  bis  political  insight  and  his  impartiality  entitle  him  to  a  high 
place  among  the  historians  of  the  12th  century. 

See  the.edltionsof  the  Historia  by  H.  C.  Hamilton  (2  vots.,lx>ndon, 
1856)  and  by  R.  Hewlett  in  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  oj  SUphen,  (fc. 
C*  Rolb  "  series,  1884-188O.  vols.  i.  and  ii.  In  the  latter  edition  • 
continuation,  the  AnnaUs  tumesienses  (1190-1298).  composed  by  a 
monk  of  Furness  Abbey,  Lancashire,  is  also  given.  Sec  smo  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy's  Descriptive  Catalogue  ("  Rolls  "  series,  1863).  iL  p.  512:  and 
H.  E.  Salter  in  the  Endish  Historical  Rctiew,  vol.  xxii.  (1907). 

(H.WC.D.) 

WILUAM  OF  POITIERS  (c.  X03o-c.  1090),  Norman  chronicler, 

was  born  at  Pr6aux,  near  Pont  Audemer,  and  belonged  to  an 

influential  Norman  family.  After  serving  as  a  soldier  he  studied 

at  Foitien,  and  then  returning  to  Normandy  became  chaplain 

to  Duke  William  (William  the  Conqueror)  and  archdeacon  of 

Lisieux.    He  wrote  an  eulogistic  Hfc  of  the  duke,  the  earlier  and 

concluding  parts  of  which  are  lost;  and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who 

gives  a  short  biography  of  him  in  his  Historia  ecclesiastical  says 

that  he  also  wrote  verses.    William's  Cesta  Gviklmi  II.  duds 

NormannoruMf  the  extant  part  of  which  covers  the  period  between 

1047  and  1068,  is  valuable  for  details  of  the  Conqueror's  life, 

although   untrustw6rthy  with  regard  to  affairs  in  England. 

According  to  Ftreeman,  "  the  work  is  disfigured  by  his  constant 

spirit  of  violent  partisanship."    It  was  written  between  1071 

and  1077,  and  was  used  by  ()rdericus  Vitalis. 

The  Cesta  was  first  published  by  A.  Duchesne  in  the  Historiae 
Normannorum  scriptores  (Paris,  1610);  and  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Scriptores  rerum  t^tarum  WtUdmt  Conqnesioris  of  J.  A.  Giles 
(London,  1845).  There  is  a  French  translation  in  tome  xxix.  of 
Guizot's  CoUertion  des  mimoires  relaiifs  d  I'histoire  de  France  (Paris, 
1826).  See  G.  Kdrting,  Wilhelms  von  Poitiers  Cesta  Cuitdmt  ducts 
(Dresden.  1875) ;  and  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources  de  Phistoire  de  France^ 
tome  iii.  (Paris,  1903). 

ViLUAH  OP  ST  CALAIS  (Carxlep)  (d.  X096).  bishop  of 
Durham  and  chief  counsellor  of  William  Rufus,  was  a  Norman 
monk  and  prior  of  St  Calais  in  Maine,  who  received  the  see  of 
Durham  from  the  Conqueror  (io8t).  In  Durham  annals  he  is 
honoarably  remembered  as  the  prelate  who  designed  the  existing 
cathedra],  and  also  for  his  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
His  political  career  is  less  creditable.  Honoured  with  the  special 
confidence  of  William  Rufus  be  deserted  his  patron's  cause  at 
the  first  sign  of  rebellion,  and  joined  with  ddo  of  Bayeiu  in 
urging  Duke  UMieit  of  Normandy  to  daim  the  crown  (1088). 
After  the  collapse  of  this  plot  William  was  put  upon  his  trial 
before  the  Great  Council.  He  claimed  the  ri^t  to  be  judged  by 
his  fellow-bishops  alone;  this  daim  being  rejected  he  appealed  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  This  was  the  first  case  of  on  appeal  to  the 
pope  from  an  English  tribunal  which  had  occurred  since  the 
7th  century.  Rufus  and  Lanfranc  did  not  venture  to  dispute 
the  right  of  appeal,  but  contended  that  the  bishop,  as  a  royal 
vassal,  could  not  appeal  against  the  forfeiture  of  his  temporalities, 
"rhese  were  confiscated,  and  William  left  the  kingdom,  but  no 
more  was  heard  of  his  appeal,  and  in  1091  he  regained  the  roya) 
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Cavour  and  his  sec  Thenceforwanl  ke  showed  the  utmcet 
subservieDoe.  He  managed  the  kioff'a  case  against  Ansdm,  and 
at  Rockingham  (1095)  actually  claimed  the  ri^t  of  appeal,  when 
it  was  claimed  by  the  archbishop.  NotwitluAanding  his  seal  (or 
the  royal  interests,  William  was  soon  afterwards  disgraced.  Ue 
died  in  January  iog6. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman,  WiilUm  Rjtfus  (1882),  and  Symion  rf  Durham, 
ycX.  i.  pp.  170-195  (FU^U  ed.). 

WILLIAM  (c.  z  iso-c,  1 190),  archbishop  of  Tyre  and  chronideft 
belonged  to  a  noble  French  family  and  was  probaUy  bom  in 
Palestine  about  x  130.  This,  however,  is  only  an  inference  from  his 
works,  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  Ralph,  the  patfiarch 
of  Antioch,  who  died  about  1 141;  that  he  seems  to  call  himself  a 
contemporary  historian  from  the  accession  of  Daldwin  III.  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  which  be  places  In  November 
1142;  and  that  he  remembered  the  fall  of  Edessa  in  1144- 
Unfortunately  the  chapter  (ziz.  xa)  which  relates  to  his  early 
life  has. been  excised  or  omitted  from  every  extant  manuscript 
of  his  Hittoria,  and  this  remark  holds  good,  not  only  for  the 
original  Latin,  but  also  (or  the  French  translation  oC  the  13th 
century.  William  was  still  pursuing  his  studies  in  Europe  when 
Amalric  I.  became  king  of  Jerusalem  in  1x62,  but  he  returned 
to  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  1x66,  or  early  in  X167,  and  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  Tyre  at  the  request  of  Amahic  in  August 
1 1 67.  In  1168  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  the  forerunner  of 
several  others,  to  the  emperor  Manuel  I.  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  X169,  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  campaign  against  Damietta, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Rome  from  the  "  unmerited 
anger  "  o(  his  archbishop.  But  he  was  soon  in  Palesttneagain,  and 
about  X 1 70  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Amalric's  son,  Baldwin, 
afterwards  King  Baldwin  IV.  Towards  the  end  of  xx  74;,  soon  after 
Baldwin's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  an  office  which  he  held  until  X183, 
and  less  than  a  year  later  (May  x  175)  he  was  consecrated  arch> 
bishop  of  Tyre.  He  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  negotiate 
with  Philip  I.,  count  of  Flanders,  in  x  177,  and  in  x  179  he  was  one 
of  the  bishops  who  represented  the  Latin  Church  of  the  East  at 
the  Lateran  council  in  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Palestine  he 
stayed  seven  months  at  Constantinople  with  ManueL  This  is 
William's  last  appearance  in  h  istory,  but  he  was  writing  his  history 
in  xiSx,  and  this  breaks  off  abrupUy  at  the  end  of  1x83  or  early 
in  XX84.  He  died  probably  between  X187  and  X190.  About 
fifty  years  later  one  of  his  continuators  accused  Heradius,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  of  procuring  his  death  by  poison  at  Rome, 
but  this  story  appears  to  be  legendary.  Equally  untrustworthy 
is  the  theory  which  identifies  William  with  the  archbishop  of  Tyre 
sent  to  Europe  to  preach  a  new  crusade  in  xi88.  It  is  true  that 
Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  the  English  king,  Henry  n.,  as  receiving 
the  cross  from  the  hands  of  Willdmus  epiicopus  Tyrensis;  but 
more  contemporary  writers  omit  the  Christian  .name,  while 
others  write  it  Josce  or  Josdus. 

If  not  the  greatest,  William  of  Tyre  k  at  least  amoag  the  grwtett, 
of  mttiieval  historians.  Hia  Histona  return  m  panOms  transmanms 
testarum,  or  Hisloria  Hierosolymitana  or  BiOi  sacri  historia  covers  the 
period  between  1095  and  X184.  and  is  the  main  authority  for  the 
history  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jeniialem  between  1137,  where 
Fukfaer  of  Chartrcs  leaves  off,  knd  i  X83  or  1x84*  where  Emoal  takes 
up  the  narrative.  It  was  transUted  into  French  in  the  13th  century, 
or  possibly  before  the  end  of  the  12th,  and  this  translation,  known  as 
the  Chronicue  tToutremer,  or  Livre  d' Erodes  or  Livre  Au  conquest,  is 
quoted  by  Jean  de  Joinville.  and  increased  by  varkMia  continiiMions, 
ie  the  standard  account  of  the  oomloits  of  the  Feench  wairiors  in  the 
East.  William's  work  consists  ot  twenty-two  books  and  a  fragment 
of  another  book :  it  extends  from  the  preaching  of  the  first  cniaadc  by 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  Pope  Urban  -II.  to  the  end  of  11 83  or  the 
beginning  of  X184.  It  was  underuken  at  the  feaoest  of  Amalric, 
who  was  himaelf  a  lover  of  history  and  who  sappUed  the  author  with 
Arabic  manuscripu,  and  WiUiara  says  of  it,  "  in  this  work  we  have 
bad  no  guide,  whether  Creek  or  Arab,  but  have  had  recourse  to 
traditions  only,  save  as  regards  a  few  things  that  we  ourselves  have 
seen."  The  ''traditions  ''^here  referred  to  must  be  taken  to  indude 
the  CesiA  Fi^nemrum  of  Todebode,  the  writings  of  Fukrher  of  Chartrcs, 
of  Baudry  of  Boorgueil  and,  above  all,  of  Albert  of  Aix.  From  the 
beginning  to  about  114^  the  Bistoria  is  taken  from  these  writers; 
from  1144  to  the  end  it  is  contemporary  and  original. 

WflHam  •Iso  wrote  Historia  de  ortenlalibus  prinetpibms.  This 
work,  whkh  is  now  iinfoctnoately  kiet.  was  partly  baaed  upon  the 


Arabk  chronicle  of  a  oertain  Said-ibn*Batrik  (d.  940X  palriardi  of 
Alexandria. 

No  medieval  writer,  except  perhaps  Giraldus  Cambreosis,  possesses 
William's  power  of  delineating  the  phydcal  and  mental  features  of 
his  heroes.  Very  few,  moreover,  had  his  instinctive  inught  into  what 
would  be  of  real  value  to  future  ages;  oenealogy,  topography, 
archaeol(wy.  social  life,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  aqd  military 
and  naval  mattcn  all  find  due  expoution  in  his  pages.  It  b  iuudly 
too  much  to  say  that  from  his  work  alone  a  fairly  detailed  map  of  the 
Levant,  as  it  was  in  the  xath  century,  might  be  constructed;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  acrapulous  fiddity  with  which  he 
defines  nearly  all  the  technical  terms,  whether  rciatins  to  land  or  sea, 
which  he  uses.  His  chief  fault  is  in  his  chronology,  where,  indeed,  he 
»  often  at  discord  with  himself.  In  the  later  books  of  the  Historic 
his inforaiatioo, evtn  reganiingevettts taking  fAaoi  beyond  the  Nile' 
or  the  Euphrates  as  well  as  in  Europe^  is  singularly  eact. 

Hb  powcn  of  industry  were  exceptionally  great,  and  although  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  almost  certainly  acquainted  with  Creek 
and  Arabic,  he  is  as  ready  to  enliven  his  pages  with  a  homely  proverb 
as  he  is  to  embellish  them  with  4|uotatioas  from  Ciecro,  Virs^,  Ovid 
or  PUto.  A  prelate  of  pious  character!  he  was  inclined  to  see  the 
judgment  of  Cod  on  the  iniquities  of  hb  fellow-countrymen  in  every 
disaster  that  overtook  them  and  In  every  success  which  attended  the 
arms  of  the  Saracens. 

AsBdit  jomUilerta  the  HtxtomraraM  was  first  published  in  1JM9 
at  Baiel,  More  recent  editions  are  in  j.  P.  Migne's  Paintogia  ldUtH9, 
tome  cci^  and  in  the  Recueil  des  historiena  des  croisadcs."  Hisk 
occid.  i.  (raris,i84^)'.  Manuscripts  are  in  the  British  Museum,  London, 
and  in  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Cambridge.  It  has  been  translated  into 
German  t^  E.  and  R.  Kansler  (Stuttgart,  1848^:  into  Franch  in 
Guizot's  CdU€Cti4in  des  miamrest  tomes  xvi.,  xviiL  (Paris,  1824)} 
into  Italian  and  into  Spanbh.  An  Englbh  translation  has  been  made 
for  the  Early  Enelbh  Text  Society  by  M.  N.  Colvin  (London,  1893). 
See  the  HisMre  titUraire  de  ta  France.totoc  xiv.  (1869) ;  B.  Kugler. 
Sttdiem  snr  GrsdUdhte  des  tmeiteu  RreutMum  (Stuttgart,  1866): 
H.  Prutz,  Studien  Hbtf  Wilhelm  von  Tyms  (Hanoven  1883);  and 
H.  von  Sybel,  Geuhickte  des  erslen  KreuMtnges  (Leipaig,  l88x). 

WILUAMOP  VAJLENCB  (d.  1296),  brother  of  Heiixy  lU.  of 
England,  was  a  son  of  John's  widow,  Isabdie  of  Afligoulteie, 
by  her  second  onotxiage.  William  came  to  England  with  hit 
Ixothers  in  ia47,  and  at  once  became  a  oouyt  favourite.  Ho 
married  Joan  de  Muxidiensi,  the  heiress  to  the  Pembroke 
estates,  whence  he  is  sometimes  styled  earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  xas8  he  was  attacked  by  the  baronial  opposition  and  forced 
to  leave  England.  He  returned  in  1261,  after  Henry  ill.  had 
repudiated  the  Provisions  of  (Moid,  and  fought  on  the  itxyal  side 
at  Lewes  (xa64).  Escaping  from  the. pursuit  of  tlM  viotorioui 
Montf ortians,  he  later  appeared  at  the  head  of  a.  small  army  in 
Pembrokeshire.  This  gave  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
dvil  war  which  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Montfort  at  Evesham 
(x  265).  Vaknce  «£ompanied  Prime  Edwaid  to  the  Holy  Land 
and,  in  later  yeaiv became*  trusted  agent  of  the  ciown,  especially 
in  the  Welsh  waxs.  The  position  of  his  estates  made  him  tha 
natural  leader  of  all  expeditions  undertaken  agjbunst  Llewelyn 
from  South  Wales.  He  was  also  employed  in  Aquitaine. 
He  died  at  Bayoauxe  in  1296.  Deq»tte  his  origin  he  had 
become,  in  course  of  time,  a  respected  leader  of  the  baronage; 
and  as  a  military  commander  rose  his^  above  the  svcrsge 
levcL 


See  R.  Paufi's  Gesckkkievom  Engfamd,  voL  iii.  (Hassburg,  x8$3>t 
W.  H.  Blaauw,  Barons'  War  (1871). 

WILUAM  OP  WTKBHAM  (1323-1404),  English  lord  chan- 
ceDor  axxd  bishop  of  Wfaichester.  William  de  Wykham,  as  he 
is  caUed  ia  etrifer,  William  Wykeham  in  kter  Hfe,  has  been 
variously  guoaed  to  be  the  son  of  a  freedxnan  carpenter,  and  an 
illfgitiinstr  son  of  Queen  Isabdla  and  Roger  Mortimer  {Nole9 
and  Queriet,  xoth  s.  L  aas)^  In  sober  tnith  (Ufo  by  Robert 
Heete  in  itcg.  Winek,  Colk  e.  1430)  he  wAs  bom  at  Wickham, 
Haikts,  in  X333  or  1394,  son  of  John,  whose  name  was  probably 
Wykeham,  bat  xrfcknajned  Long,  who  was  "  endowed  with- the 
frMsdom  of  Us  ancestors,"  and  **  accordiitg  to  some  "  had  a 
brother  called  Heniy  Ats.  His  mother  Sibyl  was  "  of  gentle 
birth,"  a  daughter  of  WilUam  Bowate  and  granddaughter  of 
William  Stratton  of  Stratton,  Hants.  Bis  education  at  Win- 
chester, no  ifeubt  in  thetyreat  Grammar  school  or  High  school* 
in  Minster  Street,  was  paid  for  by  some  patron  mmamed  by  the 
biographer,  perliaps  Sir  Ralph  Sutton,  who  is  named  fint  by 
Wykeham  among  his  benefactors  to  be  prayed  for  by  his  colleges. 
That  he  was,  as  stated  by  Archdeacon  Thomas  Martin,  the 
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autbor  of  a  li/i  of  Wykekam,  published  in  iS97>  taught  daastcs, 
French  and  geometry  by  a  learned  Frenchman  on  the  »te  of 
Winchester  CdUege,  is  a  guess  due  to  Wykefaam's  extant  letters 
being  in  French  and  to  the  assumption  that  he  was  an  architect. 
After  some  unspecified  secular  emj^oyment,  Wykeham  became 
*'  under-notary  {vice .  tabdlip)  to  a  certain  squire,  constable  of 
Winchester  Castle/'  probably  Robert  of  Popham,  sheriff  of 
Hampshire,  appointed  constable  on  the  35th  of  April  1340,  not 
as  commonly  asserted  Sir  John  Scures,  the  lord  of  Wykeham, 
who  was  not  a  squire  but  a  knight,  and  had  held  the  office  from 
1531,  though,  from  Soires  being  named  as  second  of  his  bene- 
factors, Wykeham  perhapsowedthisappointmenttohis  influence. 
*'  Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  namdy  after  he  was  twenty," 
Wykeham  *'  was  transferred  to  the  kixig's  court,"  i.e.  c.  1343. 
Wykdiam  has  been  credited  {Cent.  Mag.  Ixxxv.  189)  with  the 
living  of  Irstead,  Norfolk,  of  the  king's  f^t  on  the  Z2th  of  July 
I34Q.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  Wykeham  is  described 
in  the  grant  as  "  chaplain,"  the  probate  of  his  will  on  the  8tk  of 
March  1376-1377  (Norwich  Reg.  Heydon,  f.  139)  shows  that  he 
was  a  different  person  (H.  Chitty  in  Notes  and  Queries,  loth  ser. 
iv.  130).  Our  Wykeham  first  appears  in  the  public  records  in 
1350  as  keeper  of  the  manor  of  Rochford,  Hants,  during  the 
minority  of  the  heir,  William  Botreaux. 

On  the  zath  of  October  1352  Henry  Sturmy  of  Elvetham, 
sheriff  and  esdieator  of  Hants,  and  frequently  a  justice  in  eyre 
for  the  forests  of  Hants  and  Wilts,  at  Winchester,  describes 
William  of  Wykeham  as  "  my  derk  "  in  a  power  of  attorney 
dated  at  Winchester,  to  ddiver  seisin  of  lands  in  Meonstokc 
Ferrand,  Hants,  which  he  had  sold  to  William  of  Edyndon, 
bishop  of  Winchester  (Win.  Coll.  Lib.  H.  349).  On  the  loth  of 
November  (iwt  December  as  Lbwth,  Life  of  Wykeham,  14) 
Edyndon,  by  a  letter  dated  at  London,  appointed  WiUiam  of 
Wykeham,  dork  (not "  my  clerk  "  as  Kirby,  Arckaeol,  57,  ii.  393, 
where  the  deed  is  also  misdated  J3S3)f  his  attorney  to  take 
seisin  of  lands  in  Meonstoke  Tour,  Hants,  which  he  had  bought 
from  Alice  de  Roche,  daughter  of  William  of  Tour  (ihid.  f.  350). 
These  lands  were  afterwards  bought  by  Wykeham  and  given  to 
Winchester  College.  On  the  14th  of  April  1353  (Claus.  39  E.  III. 
m.  39  d)  Wykeham  served  as  attorney  of  John  of  Foxle,  of 
Bramshill,  Hants,  son  of  Thomas  of  Foxle,  constable  of  Windsor 
Castle,  in  acknowledging  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  John  of 
Palton,  shenff  of  Somerset  and  of  Hants.  On  the  15th  of  April 
1356  sdiedules  touching  the  New  Forest  and  other  forests  in 
Hants  and  Wihs  were  dehverod  out  of  the  Tower  of  London  to 
William  of  Wykeham  to  take  to  the  justices  in  eyre  (Claus.  30 
E.  m.  m.  Z9  d).  In  the  same  year  on  the  24th  of  August  Peter- 
atte-Wode  and  William  of  Wykeham,  derk,  were  appofaited 
keepers  of  the  rolls  and  writs  in  the  eyre  for  the  forests  of  Hants 
and  Wilts,  of  which  Henry  Sturmy  was  one  of  the  justices.  On 
the  roth  of  May  1356  Wykeham  fiiat  appears  in  the  direct 
employment  of  the  king,  being  appointed  deik  of  the  king's 
works  in  the  manors  of  Henley  and  Yeshampsted  (Easthamp* 
stead)  to  pay  all  outgoings  and  expenses,  induding  wages  of 
masons  and  carpenters  and  other  workmen,  the  purchase  of  stone, 
timber  and  other  materials,  and  their  carriage,  voder  the  vkw 
of  one  amtroUtf  in  Henley  and  two  In  Eastluimpstead.  On  the 
8th  of  June  Walter  Nuthirst  and  Wykeham  were  made  oom> 
missioners  to  keep  the  statute  of  labonrers  and  servants  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Free  Chapel  (St  George's),  Windsor.  On  the  jotb 
of  October  1356  Wykeham  was  appointed  during  pleasure  sur> 
veyor  (supervisor)  of  the  king's  Works  in  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
Ik  the  same  purposes  as  at  Henley^  with  power  to  take  workmen 
cverywheie,  except  in  the  fee  of  the  church  or  those  emi^yed 
in  the  king'a  works  at  Westminster,  the  Tower  of  Dartford,  at 
the  san^e  wages  as  Robert  of  Bemham,  prabab^  Bumham.  Bucks, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  i3S3t  UMd  to  have,  vizi  is.  a  day 
and  3s.  a  week  for  his  derk.  H«  was  to  do  this  under  supervision 
of  Richard  of  Teynton,  John  ie  Peyntour  (the  painter)  and 
another.  From  this  appointment  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Wykeham  was  the  architect  of  the  "  Round  TaUe  "  at  Windsor, 
wldch  has  been  confused  with  the  Round  Tower,  and  a  story 
which  is  first  told  by  Archbishop  Parker,  writing  thirty  years 


afterwards  {Aniiq.  BrU.  Bcdes.  ed.  1729,  p.  $S$),  relates  that 
Wykeham  nearly  got  into  trouble  for  inscribing  on  it,  '*  This  made 
Wickam,"  which  he  <Hiiy  escaped  by  explaining  that  it  did  not 
mean  that  Wykdiam  made  the  tower,  but  that  the  tower  was 
the  making  of  Wykeham.  But  Wykeham  had  nothing  to  do 
with  building  either  the  Round  Tower  or  the  Round  Table. 
The  Round  Tbwer,  called  the  High  Tower  in  Wykeham's  day, 
is  the  Norman  Keep.  It  was  being  refitted  for  apartments  for 
the  king  and  queen  a  little  before  Wykeham's  time,  and  his  first 
accounts  .indude  the  last  items  for  its  internal  decoration, 
induding  38  stained  glass  windows.  The  Round  Table,  a 
building  300  ft.  in  diameter  for  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
who  preceded  the  knights  of  Ihe  Garter,  had  been  built  in  1344 
iCkron.  Augl.  "  Rolls"  ser.  No.  61,  p.  17)  when  Wykeham  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Windsor.  The  inscription,  "This  made 
Wykeham,"  did  exist  on  a  small  square  tower  in  the  Middle 
B^ey  formerly  known  as  Wykeham  Tower,  now  entirely  rebuilt 
with  the  inscription  recopied  and  known  as  Winchester  Tower. 
But  it  could  hardly  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  Wykeham 
to  pby  the  sphinx,  and  the  story  b  apparently  due  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan love  of  quips.  All  that  was  built  during  the  five  years, 
1356  to  1361,  when  Wykeham  was  derk  of  the  works,  were  the 
new  royal  apartments,  two  long  halls  and  some  chambers  in 
the  upper  ward,  quite  unconnected  with  and  east  of  the  Round 
Tower,  and  a  gateway  or  two  leading  to  them,  the  order  for 
building  which  was  given  on  the  ist  of  August  13$!  (Hpe  Roll 
30  Ed.  III.)-  The  accounts  of  Robert  of  Bemham,  Wykeham's 
predecessor,  who  was  a  canon  of  St  George's  Chapel  (Le  Neve's 
Fasti,  iii.  378),  are  extant,  and  from  the  payments  of  is.  a  day 
to  Mr  John  ^^nle,  mason  and  orderer  or  setter-out  (ordinator) 
of  the  king's  works,  and  Geoffrey  of  (i^ariton  "  appareUer  "  of 
the  carpentry  work,  it  is  dear  that  they,  and  not  Bemham,  were 
the  architects  and  builders.  Canon  Bemham  was  only  the 
pajrmaster  and  overiooker  to  see  that  men  and  materials  were 
provided  and  to  pay  for  them.  While  in  1353-1354  £1440  and 
in  1555-1356  £747  was  expended  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  of  Bemham,  in  r357-i358  £867  was  spent  by  Wykeham, 
including  Winchester  Tower.  In  1358-1359  the  expenditure 
rose  to  £1354,  while  between  the  6tb  of  June  1360  and  the  i3th 
of  April  1361  it  amounted  to  £28x7.  The  chief  items  were  a  new 
Great  Gate  with  two  ffanking  towers,  a  belfry  for  St  George's 
Chapel  and  houses  in  the  Lower  Bailey,  probably  for  the  canons, 
and  in  the  Upper  Bailey,  probably  for  the  royal  household. 
On  the  rst  of  November  1361  Wykeham  was  succeeded  as  ckik 
of  the  works  by  Wilh'am  of  Mulsho,  another  canon  of  Windsor, 
who  afterwards  succeeded  him  also  as  dean  of  St  Martin-le^ 
Grand.  Under  W>iceham,  William  of  Wynford,  who  appears 
in  X360  as  "  appareller  "  under  Sponle,  in  1361  became  diief 
mason  and  ordinator,  and  he  was  probably  what  we  should  call 
the  architect  of  the  Great  Gate,  the  rest  of  which  was  built  under 
Wykeham's  supervision.  For  whei«ver  we  find  Wykeham 
building  afterwards,  we  find  Wynford  as  chief  mason.  When 
Wykeham  was  provost  of  Wells,  Wynford  was  retained  as 
architect  on  the  ist  of  Febmary  1364-1365  at  a  fee  of  40s.  a 
year  and  6d.  a  day  when  in  Wells  (Wells,  Lib.  Ahh,  f.  353).  He 
was  architect  to  Abingdon  Abbey  (at  a  fee  of  £3,  6s.  8d.  and  a 
furred  robe)  in  1375-1376  when  the  existing  Outer  Gate  of  the 
abbey  was  built  (Abingdon  Obed.  Au,  Camd.  Soc.,  1892).  He 
was  chief  mason  for  Wykeham's  works  at  Winchester  Cathedral 
and  for  Winchester  College,  where  his  portrait  may  be  seen 
in  the  east  window  of  the  chapel,  and  where  his  contract  with 
the  derk  of  the  works,  an  ex-scholar  of  the  college,  for  the 
building  of  the  outer  gate,  is  still  preserved. 

The  ascription  to  Wykeham  of  the  invention  of  the  Perpcn* 
dicttlar  style  of  medieval  architecture  is  now  an  abandoned 
theory.  In  so  far  as  he  gave  vogue  to  that  st)de  the  credit 
must  be  given  to  WHIiam  of  Wynford,  not  to  William  of  Wyke- 
ham. At  all  events  he  had  very  little  to  do  with  building 
H^dsor  Castle.  How  far  he  really  was  reapMisible  for  the  other 
great  castle  attributed  to  him,  that  of  Queenborough  Castle 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  cannot  be  tested,  as  the  building  acoounU 
for  it  are  only  partially  extant.    The  account  from  the  xst  of 
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November  1561  to  1369  ihom  Simoa  of  Bradstede,  derk  of  the 
works,  then  expendLoiK  £x773>  of  which  ^[100  was  receiTed  by 
the  hands  of  William  of  Wykeham  at  the  exchequer,  and  that 
from  1369  shows  Bernard  Coklcs,  clerk  of  the  works,  expending 
£3306.  The  chief  evidence  dted  in  support  of  the  theoiy  that 
Wykeham  owed  his  advancement  to  hb  skill  as  an  architect  is 
the  remark  in  a  tract  Why  ¥ow  PriesU  Aom  im  beiu^Ues  that 
*'  Lords  will  not  present  a  clerk  aUe  of  cunning  of  God's  law 
and  good  life  and  holy  ensample  .  . .  but  a  kitchen  ckrk  or  a 
fancy  clerk  or  wise  in  building  castles  or  worldly  doing,  though 
he  cannot  well  read  his  psalter."  This  tract  has  been  attribut^l 
to  Wydiffe,  but  without  adequate  autho^ty,  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  of  later  date,  and  if  Wykeham  is  meant  by  the  castle- 
building  clerk  it  only  shows  that  popular  repute  is  no  guide  to 
Uct.  That  Wykeham,  who  was  dear^  an  extremely  gpod  man 
of  business,  ^ould,  when  derk  of  the  works,  have  played  a 
considerable  part  in  determining  what  works  should  be  done  and 
the  general  character  of  the  buildings  with  which  he  vms  con- 
nected, we  may  believe:  but  to  think  that  this  attorney  and 
notary,  this  keeper  of  the  king's  dogs  (aoth  Aug.  2356,  Devon's 
Issues  oj  the  Exckeqwer,  163)  and  ot  the  king's  forests,  this  carrier 
of  rolls  and  paymaster  at  the  exchequer,  was  also  the  architect 
of  Windsor  and  Queenborough  Castles,  cl  Winchester  Cathedral 
and  College,  is  to^sredit  Wykeham  with  a  superhuman  oombina- 
lion  of  knowledge,  of  training  and  <^  functions. 

That  he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  king  when  once  he  was 
i^ipointed  surveyor  at  Windsof  in  1356  is  unquestionable.  He 
is  first  called  king's  derk  on  the  14th  of  November  1357,  when 
he  was  given  is.  a  day,  beyond  the  wages  he  was  alicady  receiving 
for  his  offices  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  "until  peacefully 
advanced  to  some  benefice.''  Ecdesiastical  benefices  were  the 
diief  means  by  which,  before  the  Reformation,  the  dvil  servants 
of  the  crown  were  paid  for  services  which,  being  clerical,  were 
also  ecclesiastical,  and  for  which  the  settled  stipends  were  wholly 
inadequate.  In  his  accumulation  of  benefices  Wykeham  seems 
to  have  distanced  all  his  predecessors  and  sucocasors,  except 
perhaps  John  Maunsell,  the  chancellpr  of  Henry  III. ,  and  Thomas 
Wols^,  the  chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Utter  being  a  pluralist 
not  in  canonries  and  Uvfngsbut  in  bishoprics. 

Wykcham's  first  benefice  was  the  rectory  of  Pulham,  the 
richest  in  Norfolk,  worth  £ss  ^  V^'^*  o'  some  £x6oo  of  our  money, 
to  which  he  was  presented  on  the  30th  of  November  r357. 
But  this  was  not  a  "  peaceful "  advancement,  for  it  was  only  in 
the  king's  patronage  by  reason  of  the  temporaUties  of  the  see 
of  Ely  having  been  seised  into  the  king's  hands  the  year  before, 
on  account  of  the  bishop  being  implicated  in  certain  murden 
and  robberies,  which  he  denied,  contesting  the  king's  action  in 
the  papal  court.  On  the  i6th  of  April  1359  the  king  gave 
Wykeham  a  pension  of  £ao  a  year  from  the  exchequer  until  he 
could  obtain  peaceful  possbssfen  of  Pulham.  On  this,  and  what 
may  have  been  a  similarly  contested  presentation  to  the  canonry 
and  prebend  of  Flixton  in  Lkhfield  cathedral  on  the  ist  of 
March  1359,  repeated  on  the  axod  ni  August  1360,  and  supported 
by  a  mandate  to  the  new  bishop  on  the  a9thof  January  1361, 
Wykeham's  latest  biographer  (Geoige  Herbert  Moberly,  Life  of 
Wykeham,  1887,  and  ed.,  1B93)  has  built  an  ekbomte  story  of 
Wykeham's  advancement  being  opposed  by  the  pope  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  national  patty  against  papal  authority  in 
EnglSnd.  The  baselessness  of  this  b  dear  when  we  -find  that 
Wykeham  had  obtained  from  Innocent  VI.,  on  the  S7th  of 
January  1357,  an  indulgence  to  choose  his  own  confessor  {Cal. 
Pap,  Reg.)t  and  on  the  8th  of  July  1358  (CdL  Paf,  Pel,  i.  33 r) 
asked  and  obtained  a  papal  provision  to  this  very  chuoch  of 
Pulham  on  the  ground  that  it  had  passed  to  the  pope's  patiotage 
by  the  promotion  of  its  former  possessor  to  the  see  of  liOndon.* 
In  spite  of  papal  and  royal  authority,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Wykeham  obtained  peacefid  possession  of  Pulham  till  again 
j>iesentcd  to  it  by  the  king  on  the  zoth  of  July  1361  after  the 
bishop  of  Ely's  death.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  prebend  of 
Flixton  was  no  doubt  something  U  the  same  kind.  Between 
inshop,  pope  and  king  the  next  vacant  prebend  in  every  great 
church  was  generally  promised  two  or  three  deep  before  it  was 


vacant,  and  the  episcopal  and  chapter  registen  are  fuU  of  the 
contests  which  ensued. 

Wykeham's  dvil  offices  rapidly  increased.  On  the  Ides 
(xsth)  of  March  7359  a  French  fleet  sacked  Winchelsea,  carrying 
off  the  women  and  girls.  On  the  xoth  of  July  1359  Wyk^am 
was  made  chief  keeper,  and  surv^or,  not  only  of  V^dsior,  but 
of  the  castles  of  Dover,  Hadley  and  Leeds  (Kent),  and  U  tha 
manors  of  Foliejohn,  Eton,  Guildford,  Kenningfon,  Sheen  (now 
Richmond),  Eltham  and  Langly  and  their  parks,  with  power 
to  repair  them  and  to  pay  for  workmen  and  materials.  Oa  the 
soth  of  Februaiy  r36o,  when  another  French  invasion  .was 
feared,  the  bailiff  of  Sandwich  was  ordered  to  send  all  the  lead 
he  had  to  Wykeham  for  the'  works  at  Dover.  In  April  the 
sheriffs  of  four  batches  of  counties  were  each  ordtfed  to  send 
forty  masons  to  Wykeham  at  Windsor  This  secular  activity 
was  rewarded  by  presentation  to  the  deanery  of  St  Martin-le^ 
Grand,  with  an  order  for  induction  on  the  aist  of  May,  on  which 
day  he  was  commissioned  to  inquire  by  a  jury  of  men  of  Kent 
into  the  defects  of  the  walls  and  tower  of  Dover  (Pat.  34  £.  IIL  pt. 
i.  m.  is).  On  the  15th  of  August  he  was  directed  to  hand  over 
£40  ghren  him  for  the  purpose,  to  a  successor,  the  treaty  of 
Brftigny  having  been  made  meanwhile  and  confirmed  at  Calais 
with  Wykeham  as  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  24th  of  October. 
In  Januaiy  2361  building  work  at  Windsor  was  vigorously 
resumed,  and  again  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  contribute  their 
quotas  of  40  freestone  masons  and  40  cemetUarii  to  Wykdiam's 
diaige.  On  the  X3th  of  February,  on  the  joint  petition  of  the 
kings  of  Eni^nd  and  of  France,  the  pope  "  provided  "  Wyke- 
ham to  a  canonry  and  dignity  at  Lincoln^  notwithstanding  his 
deanery  and  a  i»ebend  at  Llandaff.  On  the  and  of  April  four  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  superintend  th<5  construction  of 
the  new  castle  oixlered  in  the  hie  of  Sheppey,  which  when 
finished  was  called  (Queenborough,  the  purchases  and  payments, 
not  the  works,  being  under  the  beloved  clerk,  Wykeham  In 
this  year  came  the  second  visitation  of  the  Black  Death,  the 
Second  Plague,  as  it  was  called,  and  carried  off  four  bishops  and 
several  magnates,  with- many  derics,  whose  vacated  preferments 
wero  poured  on  Wykeham.  The  bishop  of  Hereford  being  dead, 
on  the  X2th  of  Jiily  1361,  the  king  presented  Wykeham  to  a 
prebend  in  Hereford  cathedral,  and  on  the  24th  of  Jidy  to  one 
in  Bromyard  collegiate  church;  the  bishop  of  St  David's  being 
dead,  prebends  in  the  collegiate  churches  of  Abergwilly  and 
Uandewybrewi  were  given  him  on  the  i6th  of  July.  (^  the 
xith  of  August  the  pope,  on  the  king's  request,  provided  him 
with  a  prebend  in.  St  Andrew's  Auckland  collegiate  church. 
This  Mr  Moberly  curiously  misrepresents  as  action  against 
Wykeham.  He  in  fact  nevtf  obtained  possession  of  it,  probably 
because  the  pope  had  already  "provided"  it  to  Robert  of 
Stretton,  a  papal  chaplain,  who,  however,  asked  in  January 
1362  for  a  canonry  at  Lincohi  instead,  because  he  was  "  in  feai 
and  terror  of  a  certain  William  of  Wykeham."  On  the  24th  of 
September  1361  the  king  gave  Wykeham  a  prebend  in  Beveriey 
Minster,  on  the  xst  of  (October  the  prebend  of  Oxgate  in  St 
Paul's  (which  he  exchanged  for  Tattenhall  on  the  xoth  of 
December),  on  the  a2nd  of  November,  a  prebend  in  St  David's 
cathedral,  on  the  20th  of  December  a  prebend  in  Wherwdl 
Abbey,  Hants.  So  far  the  Patent  Rolls.  The  Salisbury  records 
show  l^m  also  admitted  to  a  prebend  there  on  the  x6th  of  August, 
which  he  exchanged  for  other  prebends  on  the  9th  and  xsth 
of  October.  All  these  derical  preferments  Wykeham  held  when 
he  was  a  simple  derk,  who  had  no  doubt  undergone  the  "  first 
tonttire,"  but  was  not  evoi  ordained  an  acolyte  till  the  5th  .of 
December  of  this  golden  year.  He  added  to  his  dvil  offices 
during  the  year  that  of  derk  {officisun  droff«fit)  of  the  exchequer 
on  the  24th  of  October.  On  the  9th  of  October  he  acted  as 
attorney  to  the  king  m  the^urchase  of  the  manor  of  Thunderley, 
Essex.  Next  year,  1362,  he  entered  holy  orders,  being  ordained 
subdeacon  on  the  12th  of  Mardi  and  priest  on  the  xath  of  June, 
and  adcBng  to  his  canonries  and  prdwnda  one  in  Shaftesbury 
Abbey  on  the  xsth  of  July  and  another  in  Lincohi  cathedral 
on  the  20th  of  August.  Wykeham  meanwhile  was  acting  as 
keeper  of  the  forests  south  of  Trent  and  as  a  trustee  for  Juliana, 
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countess  of  Huntingdon.  Kext  year,  1363,  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  the  collegiate  church  in  Hastings  Castle  on  the  3Fd  of  February, 
and  of  thevoyal  chajsel  of  St  Stephen's,  Westminster,  then  newly 
founded,  or  re-founded,  on  the  21st  of  April.  He  obtained  the 
archdeaconry  of  Northampton  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  resigned 
it  on  the  X2th  of  June,  having  been  promoted  to  that  of  Lincoln, 
the  richest  of  all  his  preferments,  on  the  23rd  of  May.  On  the 
31st  of  October  he  was  made  a  canon  of  York,  and  on  the  isth 
of  December  provost  of  the  fourteen  prebends  of  Combe  in  Wells 
cathedral,  while  at  some  date  unknown  he  obtained  also  prebends 
in  Bridgenorth  collegiate  church  and  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and 
the  rectory  of  Mcnheniot  in  Cornwall.  On  the  5th  of  May  1364 
he  became  privy  seal,  and  in  June  is  addressed  by  the  new  pope. 
Urban  V.,  as  king's  secretary.  On  the  14th  of  March  1365  he 
was  given  208.  a  day  from  the  exchequer  "  notwithstanding 
that  he  is  living  in  the  household."  He  was  so  much  the  king's 
factotum  that  Froissart  (i.  249)  says  **  a  priest  called  Sir  William 
de  Wican  reigned  in  England  ...  by  him  everything  was  done 
and  without  him  they  did  nothing."  In  fact,  as  privy  seal  he 
was  practically  prime  minister,  as  Thomas  Cromwell  was  after- 
wards to  Henry  VIII.  On  the  7th  of  October  1366,  William 
Edingdon,  the  treasurer  of  England  and  bidiop  of  Winchester, 
died;  on  the  13th  of  October  Wykeham  was  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  chapter  of  monks  of  St  Swithun's  cathedral 
priory  and  elected  bishop. 

A  long  story  has  been  made  out  of  Pope  Urban  V  's  delay  in 
the  recognition  of  Wykeham,  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  been  because  of  his  nationalist  proclivities.  But  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  delays  took  place.  On  the  ist  of 
December  the  king,  "for  a  large  sum  of  money  paid  down," 
gave  Wykeham,  not  only  tne  custody  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
see,  but  all  the  profits  from  the  day  of  Edingdon's  death.  On 
the  nth  the  pope  granted  him  the  administration  of  the  spiritu- 
alities. The  pMtpal  court  was  then  moving  from  Avignon  to 
Rome,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  1367  the  bull  of  "  provision  " 
issued  at  Viterbo.  Wykeham  was  in  no  hurry  himself,  as  it 
was  not  till  the  loth  of  October  1367  that  he  was  consecrated, 
nor  till  the  9th  of  July  136S,  after  the  war  parliament  which 
met  on  the  3rd  of  June  had  been  dissolved  on  the  loth  of  June, 
that  he  was  enthroned.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  made  chancelk>r 
on  the  17th  of  September  1367 — ^thus  at  the  age  oC  forty 'three 
he  held  the  richest  ecclesiastical,  and  the  best-paid  dvil,  office 
In  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time.  The  war  in  France  was 
disastrous,  how  far  through  Wykeham's  fault  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  When  parliament  again  met  in  1371,  the  blame 
was  laid  on  the  clerical  ministers,  under  the  influence  of  WycUfle. 
He  had  been  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Wykeham,  and  like  him 
had  profited  by  papal  provisions  to  prebends  in  1361,  but  had 
since  led  an  attack  on  papal  and  clerical  abuses.  Paiiiamcnt 
demanded  that  laymen  only  should  be  chancellor,  treasurer, 
privy  seal  and  chamberiain  of  the  exchequer.  On  the  8th  of 
March  1372  Wykeham  resigned  the  chanceUorship,  and  Bishop 
Brantingham  of  Exeter  the  treasurership,  and  laymen  were 
appointed  in  their  places,  though  Sir  Robert  Thorp,  who  became 
chancellor,  was  master  of  Pembroke  Hall  at  Cambndge,  and  as 
much  a  cleric  as  Wykeham  had  been  when  he  was  dean  of  St 
Martiu'le-Grand  and  surveyor  of  Windsor  Castle. 

As  soon  as  he  became  bishop  Wykeham  had  begun  his  career 
as  founder.  In  1367  (Pat.  41  E.  III.  pt.  2,  m  5)  he  purchased 
the  estates  of  Sir  John  of  Boarhunt,  near  Southwick,  with  which 
he  endowed  a  chantry  in  Southwick  Priory  for  his  parents.  Next 
year  he  began  buying  lands  m  Upsofnbome,  Hants,  which  be 
gave  to  Winchester  College,  and  in  Oxford,  which  he  gave  to 
New  College.  On  the  ist  of  September  1373  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  {Episc.  Reg.  iii.  9S)  with  Master  Ricfaardof  Herton 
"  gramaticus  "  for  ten  vears  faithfully  to  teach  and  nistnict  the 
poor  scholars,  whom  the  bishop  mamuincd  at  his  own  cost,  in 
the  art  of  grammar,  and  to  provide  an  usher  to  help  him.  Mean- 
while the  war  with  France  was  even  more  unsuccessful  under  the 
lay  ministry  and  John  of  Gaunt.  In  the  parliament  of  1373 
Wykeham  was  named  by  the  Commons  as  one  of  the  eight  peers 
to  treat  with  them  on  the  state  of  the  realm.   In  the  parliament 


which  met  on  the  12th  of  February  1376,  Lord  Latbner  and 
Alice  Perrers,  the  king's  mistress,  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  not 
(as  the  mendacious  St  Albans  chronicler  alleged)  the  ugly  but 
persuasive  daughter  of  a  tiler,  were  impeached,  and  Wykeham 
took  a  leading  part  against  Latimer,  even  to  the  extent  of 
opposing  his  being  allowed  counsel.  At  the  dissohition  of 
parliament  a  council  of  nine,  of  whom  Wykeham  was  one,  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  king.  But  on  the  8th  of  June  the  Black 
Prince  died.  Alice  Perrers  returned.  John  of  Gaunt  called  a 
council  on  the  i6lh  of  October  to  impeach  Wykeham  on  articles 
which  alleged  misapplication  of  the  revenues,  oppressive  fines 
on  the  leaders  of  the  free  companies,  taking  bribes  for  the  release 
of  the  royal  French  prisoners,  especially  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
who  helped  to  make  him  bishop,  failing  to  send  relief  to  Ponthieu 
and  making  illegal  profits  by  buying  up  crown  debts  cheap. 
He  was  condemned  on  one  only,  that  of  halving  a  fine  of  £80 
paid  by  Sir  John  Grey  of  Rotherfield  for  licence  to  alienate  lands* 
and  tampering  with  the  rolls  of  chancery  to  conceal  the  transac- 
tion. Wykeham's  answer  was  that  he  had  reduced  the  fine 
because  it  was  too  large,  and  that  he  had  received  nothing  for 
doing  so.  Skipwith,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  cited  a  statute 
under  which  for  any  erasure  in  the  rolls  to  the  deceit  of  the  king 
100  marks  fine  was  imposed  for  every  penny,  and  so  Wykdiam 
owed  960,000  marks.  Wykeham  was  convicted,  and  on  the 
17th  of  November  his  revenues  were  seized  and  bestowed  on 
the  15th  of  March  1377  on  the  young  prince  Richard,  and  he  was 
ordeied  not  to  come  within  20  m.  of  the  king.  He  **  brake  up 
household  .  .  .  sending  also  to  Oxford,  whear  upon  alroose  and 
lor  God's  sake  he  found  70  sorilers,  that  they  sliould  depart  to 
their  frendis  ior  he  could  no  longer  help  or  finde  tbem  "  {CkroH. 
Angliae,  Ixxx).  But  when  convocation  met  in  1377  the  bishops 
refused  to  proceed  to  business  without  Wykeham,  and  he  was 
fetched  back  from  Waverley  Abbey.  He  was  exempted ,  however, 
from  the  general  pardon  issued  on  the  occasion  of  Edward  IIL's 
jubilee  But  on  the  X3th  of  June  the  prince  restored  his  tempor- 
alities, on  condition  of  his  maintaining  three  galleys  with  50 
men-at-arms  and  50  archers  for  three  months,  or  providing  the 
wages  of  300  men.  The  St  Albans  monk  says  that  this  was 
obtained  by  a  bribe  to  Alice  Perrers.  Meonstoke  Perrers,  part 
of  the  endowment  of  Winchester  College,  was  certainly  bought 
on  the  z  2th  of  June  1380  from  Sir  William  Windsor,  her 
husband,  whose  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Windsor, 
near  Southampton  water.  As  Hampshire  people  they  may  have 
helped  Wykeham.  But  as  Wykeham  was  of  the  party  of  the 
Black  Prince  and  his  widow  Joan  of  Kent,  no  dea  ex  mackiaa 
was  needed. 

On  the  2xst  of  June  X377  Edwaid  III.  died.  Wykeham  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  on  the  Z9th  ti  July, 
and  on  the  31st  of  July  full  pardons  were  granted  him  under  the 
privy  seal,  which  at  the  request  of  Richard's  first  pariiamcnt  were 
ratified  under  the  great  seal  on  the  4th  of  December  1377.  Vfykit' 
ham  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  the  finandal  affairs  of  the  new 
king,  giving  security  for  his  debts  and  himself  lending  500  marks, 
afterwards  secured  on  the  customs  (Pat.  4  Rich.  II.  pt.  i.  nL  4). 
He  then  set  to  work  to  buy  endowments  for  Winchester  and 
New  Colleges.  On  the  30th  of  June  he  obtained  licence  in 
mortmain  and  on  the  26tb  of  November  issued  his  charter  of 
foundation  of  **  Seynt  Marie  College  of  Wynchcstre  in  Oxenlord  " 
for  a  warden  and  70  schobrs  to  study  theology,  canon  and  civil 
law  and  arts,  who  were  temporarQy  housed  in  various  old  halls. 
On  the  5th  of  March  1380  the  fint  stone  was  laid  of  the  present 
buildings,  which  were  entered  on  by  the  college  on  the  X4th  of 
Apnl  1386.  The  foundation  of  Winchester  was  begun  with  a  bull 
of  Pope  Urban  VI  on  the  xst  of  June  1378,  enabling  Wykeham 
to  found  "  a  certain  college  he  proposed  to  establish  for  70  poor 
scholars,  clerks,  who  should  Irve  college-wise  and  study  in  gnun- 
matkals  near  the  city  of  Winchester,"  and  appropriate  to  it 
Downton  rectory,  one  of  the  richest  livings  belonging  to  bis 
bishopric  The  tniU  says  that  the  bishop  **  had,  as  he  asserts, 
for  several  years  administered  the  necessaries  of  life  to  scholars 
studying  grammar  in  the  same  city."  On  the  6th  of  October 
1382  the  crown  Ikence-m  mortmain  was  issued,  on  the  lotlnijtli 
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of  Octoba  ih*  titc  mi  cooveynl,  uul  on  the  »ih  d[  Octobrr 
E^&2  "  Sandc  Matic  CDLLcgimn  "  or  ia  vulg&r  tonfue  "  Scmte 
>luie  CoUege  of  WyDchiure  by  Wynchatn  "  wu  founded  for  > 
w&rden  aiul  "  To  pore  uid  needy  tcholui  iludying  uid  beconiog 
proficient  in  gnmmallcaU  or  tbe  jleI  uid  KicDce  of  gnLmnuir." 
The  bnt  stona  ot  the  buildings  wu  liid  on  the  iMh  ol  Much 
i}88,  uid  tliey  were  entered  on  by  the  Icbolul  00  tlw  iSth  ot 
March  ijm,  not,  u  Mppowd  at  the  quiDccnleuiy  celebration 
in  iSu.  in  ijgj.  While  ihe  new  buiidinga  were  being  erected, 
Ihe  college  tcnuincd  in  Ihe  pamh  o(  "  St  John  the  Baptist  on 
the  Hill  "  ol  St  Cilcj,  supplying  Khotan  to  New  Colhte  then 
-      '  this  in  »  klter  of  Wykeham'      '   ' 


of  April  ijSg  hi 


niginii 


college  ol  St  John  ihc  B=pii«  ii  Winch«tn  by  iht  R. 
Hunt[Dic.A'o(.Bio(.»uh."Chi(hc!cy").  Thefoundilionnison 
Ihe  model  oC  Metton  and  Queen's  collcfs  at  Oifnrd,  to  vhich 
gramnuf  fchool*  wtn  Attached  by  iheir  foundcra,  vhOc  fellowi 
of  Merton  Kcre  (be  £nt  wardens  of  both  of  Wykcham'a  colleges. 
Both  wcR  doubk  the  liic  of  Menon.  and  the  same  uie  as  the 
Nivure  colkge  of  l^  '  "  '  "  -       ■   - 


Wylieham's  colleges  conUlned  as  m. 


Laincd  a  schooL  But  each  of 
s  M  tbe  FrtDch 
e  of  the  school  which  wu  to  letd  the 
(sllcge  cxcluslvety.  placing  it  not  at  OiCotd,  but  at  Windialn, 
■nd  cDDiiituiing  it  a  sepaiale  college,  waa  a  new  departiuc  oi 
great  impodance  in  Ihe  history  of  education.  Tea  leUows  and 
i6  choristers  were  added  in  ls<n  lo  tbe  TO  scholtti.  the  cboiiilRS 
attending  the  school  like  the  scholirs.  and  belnj  generally, 
during  the  Gr«  ihtee  centutia  of  tbe  Immdaiion,  promoted  to  be 
■cholan.  The  original  ttatula  have  not  come  down  In  u*. 
Those  which  governed  the  coUegs  until  1857  were  made  in  14DO. 
They  sUte  thai  the  colleges  were  provided  to  repair  the  ravages 
caused  by  the  Black  Deaths  is  ths  ranks  of  tbe  clergy,  and  lor 
the  benefit  of  these  whose  parcotacouklBot  without  help  maia- 
tsin  them  >t  the  nnivcisities,  and  Ihe  names  of  tbe  boys  ap- 
pointed by  Wykeham  and  in  hit  time  show  that  "poor  and 
indigent  "  meant  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry,  and  tbe  sons 
of  yeomen,  dtiiens  of  Winchester  or  London,  and  the  middle 
classes  genenllv,  who  needed  Ihe  help  of  exhibitions. 

The  lime  which  elapsed  beiwtea  tbe  fouodation  and  com- 
plelltm  of  the  colleges  may  be  attributed  to  Wykehami  pre- 
EccupaiioB  wiib  poliiici  in  the  disiutbed  state  of  alEain,  due  to 
Ihe  pt)«l  schism  begun  in  i,;?^,  in  which  Englaod  adhered  to 
Urban  VI.  and  France  to  Clement  VU.,  to  the  tiling  of  Ihe 
COnunnn  in  1^1.  and  the  wars  with  France,  Scotland  and 
Spain  during  John  of  Gaunt's  ascendancy.  Then  followed  Ibi 
constitutional  revolution  of  the  lords  appellant  in  ijSfi.  When 
Richard  II,  took  power  00  himscU.  on  the  3rd  ol  May  1389,  he 
at  once  made  Wykeham  chancellar,  with  Brantingbun  of  Eicter  . 

perhaps  by  the  first  tecoid  ol  ibe  minutes  ot  the  privy  council 
being  kept  during  his  teim  of  oflice.  and  his  piomulgition  m 

k  recorded  in  the  minutes  on  which  Wykeham.  on  behalf  ol  the 
cmincil,  took  A  £iiD  stand  against  Richard  II.  and  that  hi  spile 
of  the  king's  leaving  the  council  in  a  lage.  puce  was  made  with 
France  in  August.  On  the  meeting  of  pariiimenl  in  January 
1300  Wykeham  reagnod  the  great  seal;  and  asked  tor  an 
inquiry  mio  the  conduct  ot  tbe  prhry  coiucil,  and  on  being  assured 
(hat  aU  waa  well  lesumed  it.  He  now  showed  that  he  had  not 
by  his  charities  wronged  his  relatioBs  by  settUng  on  his  great- 
nephew  aod  heir  Thomas  Wykeham,  whom  be  had  educated  at 
Winchester  and  New  College,  Brooghton  Castle  and  estates. 
still  held  by  his  descendanU  io  the  fonile  Line,  the  family  o( 
Twisleton-Wykchnm-Fiennes  (peerage  ol  Saye  and  Sele).  In 
July  ijgi  he  obtained  a  papal  bull  enaUhig  torn  Co  appoint  at 
pleasure  coadjutots  to  do  his  episcopal  business. 

On  the  17th  of  September  ijgi,  Wykeham  finally  resigned  the 
thiBcellorihip,  For  three  years  after  there  ate  no  minutes  of 
the  Council.  On  the  agih  of  November  iy>t  Wyfcdiam  lent  the 
king  the  sum  ot  f  1000  (some  £jo,ooo  ot  our  money),  which  sanse  . 
not  01  aaoUiEC  £io(D  h*  promued  on  tbe  tiit  oC  February  >J9J  < 


lo  repay  by  midhimmer.  and  did  so  (Fat.  18.  Rich.  II.  pt.  U. 
m.  ij,  41).  Tbe  murder  a(  the  duke  ol  CUiiicesIcr,  Richard's 
unde,  in  E3<>7.  waa  foUovred  next  year  by  the  assumption  ot 
absolute  power  by  Richud.  W>ltelum  was  dearly  against  these 
proceedings.  He  excused  himscit  from  convocation  in  ijgy, 
and  from  the  subscrvfent  parliament  at  Shrewsbury  in  1548. 
The  extraoniinary  coming  and  goings  of  strongeri  to  Winchester 
College.  Just  opposite  the  gales  ol  the  bishop's  palace  at  Wolvesey 
in  1390,  suggest  that  be  took  part  In  tbe  revohUion  ol  Henry  iV. 
He  appeared  in  Ihe  privy  coiincU  four  times  at  the  beginning  at 
Menry'B  reign  (Pnx.  P.C.  L  100).  Oo  the  ijrd  of  July  r4O0  he 
lent  Henry  IV.  £.wa  for  bis  jouraey  towards  Scotland,  and  ia 
1401  another  jjoD,  sthile  ft  general  loan  tor  the  war  with  France 
and  Scotland  on  the  rtt  oC  April  14111  waa  beaded  by  Wykeham 


with  £1000,  the  bishop  ot  Durham  lending  looo  nai&a 
(£666,  ijs.  4d.),  and  no  one  else  more  than  fjoo.  Meanwhile 
on  the  iqth  ol  September  r 394  he  had  begun  the  recasting  of  the 
nave  of  Ihe  cathedral  with  William  Wynlotd,  the  architect  ot 
the  college,  as  chief  mason,  and  Simon  Membury,  an  old  Wyke- 
hamist, as  clerk  ot  the  works.  On  the  14th  of  July  r40j,  he 
ide  his  will,  giving  large  bc<;ue3ts  amounting  to  some  £  10,00a 


03" 


oney),  lo  trie 


igious  house.  On  the  i6th  ot  August  1404,  he  signed  an' 
agreement  with  the  prior  and  convent  for  three  monks  to  sing 
daily  three  masses  in  his  beautiful  chantry  chapel  In  the  nave  of 
Ihe  cathednl,  while  the  boys  ot  Ihe  almonry,  the  cathedral 
ctiolr-boys,  were  to  say  Iheir  evening  pnyets  there  tot  bis  sodL 
He  died  on  the  17th  ot  September  1404,  aged  eighty. 

Hh  elliKy  in  the  caihedral  chantry  ard  a  button  the  BrolTliTllt  of  the 


(  Winchester 


[raph  ktte 


nlaie 


1  Office,  a  third  at  New  College.  OiFord. 
iTykeham  at  tbe  Britinh  Museum  is  ■hown 
I  haodwrllkK  not  10  be  hii. 
HMmi  rrnnri  (l»7)^  R.  Lowlh.  Lift 
enaie  E.  C.  Waksli,  WUliant  el  Wyti- 
1);  T.  F.  fUihy,  Annals  ,f  Wi-u/uarr 
Ay.LilietWyMam  UU7);  A.F.  Leach. 
f  (1(09)1  and  the  CsJtudart  of  PatctM 
r.  lad  RvJatd  11.  (A.  Y.  L.) 

JOHN  (15S1-1650),  English  archbishop  and  lord 
keeper,  100  of  Edmund  Williama  of  Conway,  a  Welsh  gbntlcman 
of  property,  wasbom'in  March  158a  and  educated  at  St  John's 
C^le^,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  about  1605,  and  in  1619 
be  pnachcd  before  King  James  I.,  whose  favour  he  quidtly 
^ned  by  his  love  of  compromise.  The  result  waa  the  raptd 
piOBotioo  of  Wiltiuns  io  Ihe  church;  he  obtained  several 
livmgs  besides  piebends  at  Hereford,  Lincoln  and  Peterborough. 
In  i6iThebeeamechaphinlolhe  king,  in  ifiiQ  dean  of  Salisbury, 
and  in  Ihe  (oilawlng  year  dean  ol  Westminster.  On  the  fall  of 
'ho  had  rocanlir 


with  the  duke  of  Buckingharr 
Ihe  dnneiy  of  WntmiuUr. 


le  bishop  ol  Lincoln. 
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Williami  consistently  counselled  moderation  and  oompfom&e 
between  the  unqual^ed  assertion  of  the  loyai  prerof^tive  and 
the  puritan  views  of  popular  liberties  which  were  now  coming 
to  the  fronL  He  wanwd  Buckingham  and  Prin<fe  Charles  of  the 
perils  of  their  project  tor  the  Spanish  marriage,  and  after  their 
Rtum  from  Madrid  he  enoountoed  their  resentment  by  opposing 
war  with  Spain.  The  lord  keeper's  counsel  of  moderation  was 
less  plcAsing  to  Charles  I.  than  it  had  been  to  his  kther.  The 
new  king  was  offended  by  Williams's  advice  to  proceed  with 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  parliament,  with  the  result  that 
within  a  few  months  of  Charles's  accession  the  Great  Seal  was 
taken  from  WiDiams.  In  the  quarrd  between  the  king  and  the 
Commons  over  the  petition  of  li^t,  Williams  to6k  the  popular 
aide  in  condemning  aibitraxy  imprisonment  by  the  sovereign. 
In*  the  matta  of  ecclesiastical  administration  he  similarly 
followed  a  middle  course;  but  he  had  now  to  contend  against  the 
growing  influence  of  Laud  and  the  extreme  high  chiirch  party. 
A  case  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber  of  revealing 
state  secrets,  to  mbich  was  added  in  1635  a  charge  of  subornation 
of  perjury,  of  which  be  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty  and  for 
which  he  was  condenmed  in  1637  to  pay  a  fine  of  £xo,ooo,  to  be 
derived  of  the  temporalities  of  all  his  benefices,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  In  2639  he  was  again  condemned  by  the  Star  Chamber 
for  libelling  Laud,  a  further  heavy  fine  being  imposed  for  this 
offence.  In  1641  he  recovered  his  liberty  on  the  demand  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  maintained  that  as  a  peer  he  was  entitled 
to  be  summoned  to  parliament.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  Williams  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  innovations  in  the  church;  and  he  was  one  of  the  bishops 
consulted  by  Charles  as  to  whether  he  should  veto  the  bill  for 
the  attainder  of  Strafford.  In  December  x64x'  the  king,  anxious 
to  conciliate  public  opinion,  appointed  Williams  archbishop  of 
York.  In  the  same  month  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  bishops 
impeached  by  the  Commons  for  high  treasoa  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Released  on  an  imdertaking  not  to  go  to  Yorkshire, 
a  promise  which  he  did  not  observe,  the  archbishop  was  en- 
throned in  York  Minster  in  June  1642.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  after  visiting  Conway  in  the  Royalist  interest,  he 
joined  the  king  at  Oxford;  he  then  returned  to  Wales,  and 
findmg  that  Sir  John  Owen,  acting  on  Charles's  orders,  had 
seized  certiun  property  in  Conway  Castle  that  had  been  deposited 
with  the  archbishop  for  safe-keeping,  he  went  over  to  the  Farlia- 
fnentary  side  and  assisted  in  the  recapture  of  Conway  Castle 
in  November  1646.  Williams,  who  was  a  generous  benefactor 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  died  on  the  2Sth  of  March  1656. 
WILUAHS,  JOHN  (1796-1839),  English  Nonconformist 
misaonary,  was-bom  at  Tottenham  near  London  on  the  39th  of 
June  1796.  He  was  txainol  as-  aa  ironmonger,  and  acquired 
considerable  experience  in  meduDical  work.  Having  offered 
himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Sodety,  he  was  sent,  after 
some  training,  in  1816  to  Eimeo,  in  the  Society  Islands,  where 
he  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  native  language.  After 
Staying  there  for  a  short  time,  he  finally  settled  at  Raiatea, 
which  became  his  permanent  headquarters.  His  success  as  a 
missionary  here  and  elsewhere,  was  remarkable.  The  people 
rapidly  became  Christianized  and  adopted  many  of  the  habits 
of  civflization.  Williams  was  fairly  liberal  for  Us  age,  and  the 
results  of  his  labours  among  the  Pacific  Islands  were  essentially 
bencfidaL  He  travelled  unceasingly  among  the  various  island 
groups,  pUmting  statbns  and  settling  native  missbnaries  whom 
he  himself  had  trained.  From  the  Sodety  Islands  be  visited 
the  Hervey  group,  where  he  discovered,  and  stayed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on,  the  island  of  Rarotonga.  Most  of  the  in- 
babitanU  of  the  group  vtere  converted  in  a  VBrnaikably  short 
time,  and  Williams's  influence  over  them,  as  over  the  people  of 
other  groups,  was  very  great.  Besides  establishing  Christianity 
and  dvilization  among  them,  he  also,  at  thei^  own  request, 
helped  them  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  dvil  administration 
opon  the  basis  of  the  new  religion.  While  at  Rarotonga  he, 
with  the  help  of  the  natives,  built  himself  a  6o-ft.  ship,  "  The 
Messenger  of  Peace,"  within  about  lour  months;  with  this  he 


returned  to  Raiatea,  and  made  voyages  among  other  Island 
groups,  induding  Samoa  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Williams 
returned  to  England  in  1834  (having  previously  visited  New 
South  Wales  in  xSai);  and  during  his  four  years*  cuy  at  home 
he  had  the  New  Testament,  whidi  he  had  translated  into  Raro- 
tongan,  printed.  Retumihg  in  1838  to  the  Padfic,  he  vUted 
the  stations  already  established  by  him,  as  well  as  aevoal  fresh 
groups^  He  went  as  far  west  as  the  New  Hebrides,  and,  while 
visithig  Eromanga,  one  of  the  group,  for  the  first  time,  was 
murdered  by  ninnthsl  natives  on  the  aothol November  1839. 

His  Kamtke  of  Uissionary  Enterprises  in  Ike  Soulk  Sea  Tslandt 
was  published  in  1837,  and  formed  an  important  contribution to6ur 
knowledge  of  the  islands  with  which  the  author  was  acquainted 
See  Memoir  0/  John  Williams,  by  Ebeneser  PTout  (jLoadoa,  1843)  • 
C.  S.  Home,  The  Story  qftke  Lii^,,  pp.  41-54. 

WILLIAm,  ROGER  {e.  1604-1684),  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  IsUnd  In  America  and  pioneer  of  religious  liberty,  ton  of 
a  merchant  tailor,  was  bom  (probably)  about  1604  in  London. 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  he  was  educated,  nnder  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at  the  Charter  House  and  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  degree  in 
1617.  According  to  tradition  (probably  untrue),  he  studied  lav 
under  Sir  Edward  Coke;he  certainly  devoted  hinuelf  to  the  study 
of  theology,  and  in  1629  was  rhaplahi  to  Sir  WiUian  Madiam 
of  Otes,  in  thepariah  of  Hi^  Laver,  Essex,  but  from  conscJentkHia 
scruples,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  ea-lcsiastical  affairs  in 
England  at  the  time,  refused  preferment.  He  soon  dfridfd  i4» 
emigrate  to  New  England,  and,  with  his  wife  Maxy,  axiived  at 
Boston  cariy  in  February  xdjt.  In  April  he  became  teacher  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  as  aaristant  to  the  Reverend  Samud 
Skelton.  Owing  to  the  <H>Podtion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
at  Boston,  with  whose  views  his  own  were  not  in  accord,  he 
removed  to  Pljrmouth  in  the  summer,  and  there  remained  for  two 
years  as  assistant  pastor.  In  August  1633  he  again  became 
assistant  teacher  at  Salem,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
Skelton  as  teacher.  Here  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  by  asMiting, 
among  other  things,  that  the  dvil  power  of  a  state  could  properly 
have  no  jurisdictimi  over  the  consdences  of  men,  that  the  King's 
patent  conveyed  no  fusl  title  to  the  land  of  the  colonists,  whidi 
should  be  bought  from  its  rightful  owners,  the  Indians,  and  that 
a  magistrate  should  not  tender  an  oath  to  an  unregcncrate  man* 
an  oath  bdng,  in  reality,  a  form  of.  worship.  For  the  eapwiaion 
of  these  opinions  he  was  formally  tried  in  July  1635  by  the 
Massachusetu  General  Court,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Court  in  October,  he  not  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  given  to  him  to  recant,  a  sentence  of  hamahmfnt 
was  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Jons- 
diction  of  Massachusetts  within  six  weekSb  The  tine  was 
subsequently  extended,  condirioiudly,  but  in  January  1636  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  him  and  transport  him  to  England, 
and  he,  forewarned,  escaped  from  his  home  at  Sakm  and  pro- 
ceeded alone  to  Maaton's  Nedc,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seekonk 
river.  At  the  instance  of  the  authorities  at  Plymouth,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  Manton's  Neck  was  indudcd,  Willtams,  with 
four  companions,  who  had  jobed  hun,  founded  in  June  1636  the 
first  settlement  in  Rhode  Island,  to  which,  in  remembtanoe  of 
"  GoA*%  merdful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress,"  he  gave  the 
name  Pnmdeme.  He  immediately  estabhahed  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians  In  the  vidnity,  whose  language  be  had  learned, 
and,  in  accordance  ^ith  his  prindples,  bought  the  land  upon 
which  he  had  settled  from  the  sachems  Canonkus  {e.  1565-1647) 
and  MianUmono.  His  infloence  with  the  Indians,,  and  thdr 
imph'dt  confidence  in  him,  enabled  him  in  1636,  soon  after 
arriving  at  Providence^  to  induci  the  Nairagansets  to  ally 
therasdves  with  the  Massachusetts  colonists  at  the  tine  of  the 
Pequot  War,  and  thus  to  render  a  most  effective  service  to  those 
1H10  had  driven  him  from  thdr  community.  Williams  and  his 
companl<ms  founded  thdr  new  settlenent  upon  the  basis  of 
complete  religious  tol«ratk)n,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  *'  a 
shelter  for  persons  distrcned  for  conscience''  (set  Rhodi 
IsLAMp).  Many  settlers  came  from  Maaaochuietls  and  diewlMic 
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•nofig  oihen  some  Anabaptists,  by  one  of  whom  In  1639  WiBiams 
was  ba{>tized,  he  baptinng  others  in  turn  and  thtis  establishing 
what  has  been  considered  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 
Williams,  however,  maintained  his  connexion  with  tbb  churth 
for  only  three  or  four  months,  and  then  became  what  was  known 
as  a  "  Seeker,"  or  Independent,  though  he  continued  to  preach. 
In  June  1643  be  went  to  England,  and  there  in  the  following 
year  obtained  a  charter  for  Providence,  Newport  and  Ports- 
mouth, under  the  title  "The  Providence  Plantations  in  the 
Nanragansett  Bay."  He  returned  tb  Providence  in  the  autumn 
of  1644,  and  soon  afterwards  was  instrumental  in  averting  an 
attack  by  the  Narragansets  upon  the  United  Colonies  of  New. 
England  and  the  Mohegans.  In  1646  he  removed  from 
Providence  to  a  place  now  known  as  Wickford,  R.I.  He  was  at 
various  times  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
acted  as  deputy  president  for  a  short  time  in  1649,  was  president, 
or  governor,  from  September  1654  to  May  1657',  and  was  an 
assistant  in  1664,  1667  and  1670.  In  i65r,  with  John  Clarke 
(1609-X676),  he  went  to  England  to  secure  the  annulment  of 
a  commission  which  had  been  obtained  by  William  Cbddington 
for  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  (Newport  and  Portsmouth) 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  and  more  explicit  charter, 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  in  having  the  Coddington 
commisson  vacated.  He  returned  in  the  summer  of  1654, 
having  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cromwell,  Milton  and  other 
prominent  Puritans;  but  Clarke  remained  in  England  and  in 
1663  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  new  charter  for  "Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations.**  Williams  died  at  Provi- 
dence  in  March  or  April  1684;  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 

Hiough  headstrong,  opinionative  and  rigid  in  his  theological 
views,  he  was  uniformly  tolerant,  and  he  occupies  a  high  place 
among  those  who  have  striven  for  complete  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  was  the  first  and  the  foremost  exponent  in  America  of  the 
theory  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  individual  in  matters  of 
religion;  and  Rhode  Island,  of  which  he  was  pre-eminently  the 
founder,  was  the  first  colony  consistently  to  apply  this  principle 
in  practice. 

WilliamB  waft  a  vigorous  controversialist,  and  published,  chiefly 
during  his  two  visits  to  England,  besides  A  Kty  into  the  Lanntate  of 
Iht  IndioMS  of  America  (written  at  sea  on  his  first  voyage  to  EngTand 

ii643);  rcpnntcd  in  vol.  i  of  tha  ColUaions  of  Uu  Rhode  Uicnd 
(isioriciU  Society  (1827),  and  in  series  1.  voL  iii.  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  CoUections);  Mr  CoUon*s  Letter  Examined  and 
Answered  (1644):  Tho  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Perucution  for  the  Cause  of 
Causeienee  (1644);  Queries  of  Highest  CousideratioH  (1644);  The 
Bloudy  Tenent  yet  more  Bloudy  (1652);  The  Hireling  Ministry  none 
rf  Christ's  (1653);  Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and  Health{lb^)\ 
and  George  Fox  Diggea  out  of  his  Burrowes  (1676). 

His  writings  have  been  republished  in  the  PuNications  of  the 
NarramnseU  Club  (6  vols..  Providence,  1866- 1874).  the  last  volume 
containing  his  extant  letters,  written  between  1633  and  1682.  The 
best  biographies  are  those  by  Oscar  Straus  (New  York,  1894)  and 
E.  J.  Carpenter  Ctlrid.  1910).  Also  sec  J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of 
Xogn  Wittiami  (Boston,  1834).  and  Elton.  Life  of  Roger  Williams 
(London,  185J :  Providence.  1 853) :  JVew  England  Hist,  and  Cen.  Reiis-> 
far,  July  and  October  1 889.  and  January  i8w ;  and  M  .C.Tyler,  History 
of  American  Literature,  1607^176$  (New  York,  1878).  For  the  best 
apology  for  his  expulsion  from  Massachusetts,  see  Henry  M.  I^xter's 
As  to  Roger  Willtams  and  his  "  Banishment  "from  the  Massachusetts 
PUuUatioH  (Boston,  1876),  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prevent 
Manachusetts  from  revoking  the  order  of  banishment. 

WILUAH8,  ROWLAND  (1817-1870),  English  divine  and 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Halkyn,  Flint,  the  son  of  Rowland  Williams 
(d.  1854),  canon  of  St  Asaph,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  elected  fellow  of  Ring's  Cdlege,  Cambridge, 
in  1839,  and  took  orders  in  1842.  During  the  next  few  years  he 
actively  opposed  the  amalgamation  of  the  sees  of  St  Asaph  and 
BaiYgor.  In  1850  he  became  vice-principal  and  Hebrew  lecturer 
at  St  David's  College,  Lampeter,  where  he  introduced  much* 
needed  educational  and  financial  reforms.  He  was  appointed 
sdect  preacher  of  Cambridge  University  in  r854,  and  preached  a 
sermon  on  inspiration,  afterwards  published  in  his  Rational 
Godliness  after  the  Mind  of  Christ  and  the  Written  Voices  of  the 
Ckupch  (London,  1855).  He  was  charged  with  heterodoxy,  and 
Alfred  Ollivant  (1798-1882),  bishop  of  Lkmdaff,  required  him 
to  resign  his  chaidaincy,  but  he  remained  at  the  college  in  spite 


of  these  difficulties.  His  views  were  further  defined  in  Christi* 
aniiy  and  Hinduism  (Cambridge,  1856),  an  expansion  of  the  Muir 
prixe  essay  which  he  had  won  in  1848.  He  became  vicar  in  1858 
of  Broadchalke  with  Bowerchalke  and  Alvcdistone,  Wiltshire. 
As  a  result  of  his  favourable  review  of  Bunsen's  "  Biblical  Re- 
searches" contributed  to  Essays  and  Reviews  (i860)  he  was 
prosecuted  for  heterodoxy.  An  unfavourably  judgment  was  given 
by  the  Canterbury  Court  of  Arches  in  1862,  but  reversed  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  1864.  Williams  died  on  the  x8th  of  January 
1870. 

Besides  tlie  above  works  his  most  Important  production  was  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  with  commentary  (pt.  i.  1866: 
pt.  it.  edited  by  Mrs  Williams  1871 ;  pt.iiL  though  planned  was  never 
written).  See  Life  and  Letters,  cdtted  by  Mrs  Williams  (3  vols.,  1874) ; 
and  T.  K.  Chcyne,  Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  (1893). 

WILUAMS.  SIR  WILUAM  FEHWICK,  Bart.  (1800-1883), 
British  general,  second  son  of  Commissary-General  Thomas 
Williams,  barrack-master  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  bom  at 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  4th  of  December  1800.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Artillery  as  second  lieutenant  in  1825.  His 
services  were  lent  to  Turkey  in  1841,  and  he  was  employed  as  a 
captain  in  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople.  He  was  British  com- 
missioner in  the  conferences  preceding  the  treaty  of  ErzerCim  in 
1847,  and  again  in  the  settlement  of  the  Turko- Persian  boundary 
in  1848  (brevet  majority  and  Ucutenant-colonelcy  and  C.B.). 
Promoted  colonel,  he  was  British  commissioner  with  the  Turkish 
army  in  Anatolia  in  the  Russian  War  of  1854-56,  and,  having  been 
made  a  ferik  (lieutenant-general)  and  a  pasha,  he  practically 
commanded  the  Turks  during  the  heroic  defence  of  Kars,  repuls- 
ing several  Russian  attacks  and  severely  defeating  the  Russian 
general  Muravicv  in  the  battle  of  Kars  on  39th  September  1855. 
Cold,  cholera,  famine  and  hopelessness  of  succour  from  without, 
however,  compelled  Williams  to  make  an  honourable  capitulation 
on  the  28th  of  November  following.  A  baronetcy  with  pension 
for  life,  the  ICC.B.,  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
of  the  Turkish  Medjidic,  the  freedom  of  the  City  d  London  with 
a  sword  of  honour,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford 
University,  were  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him  for  his 
valour.  Promoted  major-general  in  November  1855  on  his 
return  from  captivity  in  Russia,  he  held  the  Wodwich  command, 
and  represented  the  borough  of  Calne  in  parliament  from  1856  to 
1859,  He  became  lieutenant-general  and  colonel-commandant 
Royal  Artillery  in  1864,  general  in  1868,  commanded  the  forces 
ia  (Canada  from  1859  to  1865,  held  the  governorship  of  Nova 
Scotia  until  1870,  and  the  governorship  o{  Gibraltar  until  1876* 
Hf  was  made  G.C.B.  in  187 1,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London  in  1881.    He  died  in  London  on  the  26th  of  July  1883. 

WILUAMSBURG,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  James  City 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  York  and 
James  rivers,  48  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1900) 
2044;  (1910)  37x4.  Williamsburg  is  served  by  the  Chesapeake  i 
Ohio  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Williamsburg  Female  Institute 
(Presbyterian),  and  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  chartered 
by  the  Crown  in  1693  and  the  second  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  the  main  building  and  the  president's  house, 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  has  a  science  hall,  a  gymnasium, 
a  library  building,  an  infirmary  and  dormitories;  in  front  of 
the  main  building  is  a  statue  by  Richard  Hayward  of  Norbome 
Berkeley,  Lord  Botetourt  (1717-1770),  the  most  popular  royal 
governor  of  Virginia.  The  college  offers  a  classical  coarse  and  a 
scientific  course,  two-thirds  of  the  work  in  each  being  prescribed, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  normal  department  is  the  Matthew 
Whaley  Model  and  Practice  SchooL  In  1909  there  were  21 
instructors  and  228  students  in  the  college,  6  instructors  and  140 
pupils  in  the  model  school,  and  30,000  volumes,  many  of  them 
rare,  in  the  library.  Since  1893  the  cdlcge  has  published  the 
William  9nd  Mary  CoUege  Qmarterlyj  an  historical  magazine. 

Here  in  December  1776  was  established  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Siocicty.  the  first  American  college  '*  Greek  Letter "  Society, 
now  an  inter<ollegiate  honorary  fraternity.  The  ooilege  sof- 
fered  heavy  losses  during  the  War  of  Independence  and  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  June  1784  Lord  Coriiwallis  made  the  president's 
bouse  his  headquaners,  and  the  institution  was  dosed  for  a  few 
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month*  of  that  year.  It  was  closed  in  i86i  because  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  main  building  was  occupied  in  turn  by  Confederate  troops 
and  by  Federal  troop*  until  some  of  the  latter  burned  it  in  1863. 
Although  reopened  in  1869.  the  college  was  closed  again  from  1881  to 
1888  b^ause  of  the  low  sute  of  its  finances.  In  1888  it  was  rcoi^ni 
izcd  under  an  act  of  the  state  Icgisbture  which  provided  for  the 
addition  of  a  normal  course  and  an  annual  appropriation  towards  Its 
maintenance.  In  1893  Congress  passed  an  act  indemnifying  it  in 
some  measure  for  its  loss  during  the  Civil  War;  and  in  1906  its 
endowment  was  increased  to  more  than  $150^000  and  it  was  made  a 
sta'te  institution  governed  by  a  board  <appomtcd  by  the  governor) 
and  receiving  $35,000  annually  from  the  state.  Peyton  Randolph, 
Edmund  Randolph.  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  John  Tyler, 
Chiel  Justice  John  Marshall  and  General  Wiafield  Scott  were 
graduates  of  the  college. 

Bniton  Parish  Church,  completed  in  17 17  and  enlarged  in  1752, 
is  the  second  church  of  a  parish  dating  from  1674.  It  contains  a- 
Biblc  given  by  King  Edward  VII.,  a  lectcm  given  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  some  old  relics.  The  church  itself  has  been 
restored  (1905-1907)  so  far  as  practicable  to  its  original  form 
and  appearance.  The  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities  has  preserved  a  poni-dcr  magazine,  erected 
in  1714,  from  which  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  Lord 
Dunmore,  removed  the  powder  on  the  day  after  the  encounter 
at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  and  thus  occasioned  the  first  armed 
uprising  of  the  Virginia  patriots.  The  County  and  City  Court- 
Hottse  was  erected  in  1769.  The  Eastern  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  was  opened  here  in  1773,  but  its  original  building  was 
burned  in  1885.  Among  several  colonial  residences  are  the 
George  Wythe  House,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  Washington 
during  the  siege  of.  Yorktown  in  1781^  and  the  Peyton  Randolph 
House.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  men's 
winter  tmderwear,  lumber  and  ice,  and  the  shipment  of  lumber 
and  farm  and  garden  produce. 

WiUiamsburg,  originally  named  Middle  Plantation  from  its 
position  midway  between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  was 
founded  in  1632.  It  was  immediately  walled  in  and  for  several 
years  it  served  as  a  refuge  from  Indian  attacks.  On  the  3rd  of 
August  1676  Nathaniel  Bacon  held  here  his  "  rebel  *'  assembly 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  province,  and  in  January  1677  two 
of  the  "  rebels  "  were  hanged  here.  In  1698  Middle  Plantation 
was  made  the  provincial  capital;  and  in  1699  the  present  name 
was  adopted  in  honour  of  William  III.  Williamsburg  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1722.  In  1736  the  Virginia  CascUe^  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  South,  was  established  here.  In  the 
capitol  here  Patrick  Henry,  on  the  30th  of  May  1765,  presented 
his  historic  resolutions  and  made  his  famous  speech  against 
the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  isth  of  May  1776,  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion in  session  here  passed  resolutions  urging  the  Continental 
Congress  to  declare  for  Independence.  In  1779  Richmond 
became  the  seat  of  the  state  government,  and  in  1832  fire 
destroyed  the  last  of  the  old  c^;>itol  at  Williamsburg  with  the 
exception  of  the  foundations,  which  since  2897  have  been  cared 
for  by  the  Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities. 
In  the  Peninsula  campaign  of  the  Civil  War  the  Battle  of 
Williamsburg  was  fought  on  the  5th  of  May  1862  on  the  south- 
eastern outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Confederate  army  under 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  retreating  from  Yorktown  toward 
Richmond  and  a  part  of  it  under  General  James  Longstreet 
waited  here  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  advance  portion  of  the 
Union  army  under  General  E.  V.  Sumner.  A  Union  division 
Under  General  J.  D.  Hooker  began  a  spirited  attack  at  7.30  km., 
other  Union  divisions  dealt  heavy  blows,  but  they  failed  from 
lack  of  co-operation  to  rout  the  Confederates  and  at  night  the 
.  htter  continued  their  retreat.  The  Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  was  2228;  the  Confederate  about  1 560. 

See  L.  G.  TyTer,  Wittiamshwrt.  the  Old  Coienial  CatUal  (Richmond. 
1907).  andhis"  Williamsburg,  the  Ancient  Capital.''  in  L.P.  PowclKs 
Hist&ric  Tinms  of  the  SouUuth  StaUs  (New  York,  1900}. 

WILUAMSON,  ALEXAIDBR  WILUAM  (i824*-i904),  English 
chemist,  was  born  at  Wandsworth,  London,  on  the  ist  of  May 
1824.  After  working  under  Leopold  Gmelin  at  Heidelberg, 
and  Liebig  at  Giessen,  he  spent  three  years  in  Paris  studying 
the  higher  mathematics  under  Comte.  In  1849  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  practical  chemistry  at  University  College,  London^ 


and  from  x&55  until  his  retirement  in  1887  he  also  held  the 
professorship  of  chemistry.  He  had  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  explain  the  process  of  etherification  and  to  elucidate  the 
formation  of  ether  by  the  interaction  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcoh<rf.  Ether  and  alcohol  he  regarded  as  substances  analogous 
to  and  built  up  on  the  same  type  as  water,  and  he  further  intro- 
duced the  water-type  as  a  widely  applicable  bads  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  chemical  compounds.  The  method  of  stating  the 
rational  constitution  of  bodies  by  comparison  witb  water  he 
believed  cai>able  of  wide  extension,  and  that  one  t3rpc,  be 
thought,  would  suffice  for  all  inorganic  compounds,  as  well  as 
for  the  best-known  organic  ones,  the  formula  of  water  being 
taken  in  certain  cases  as  doubled  or  tripled.  So  far  back  as  1850 
he  also  suggested  a  view  which,  in  a  modified  form,  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  modern  theory  of  ionic  dissociation, 
for,  in  a  paper  on  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  ether,  he  urged 
that  in  an  aggregate  of  molecules  of  any  compound  there  is  an 
exchange  constantly  going  on  between  the  elements  which  are 
contained  in  it;  for  instance,  in  hydrochloric  acid  each  atom 
of  hydrogen  does  not  remain  quietly  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
atom  of  chlorine  with  which  it  first  united,  but  changes  places 
with  other  atoms  of  hydrogen.  A  somewhat  similar  hypothesis 
was  put  forward  by  R.  J.  E.  Clausius  about  the  same  time. 
For  his  work  on  etherification  Williamson  in  1862  received  a 
Royal  medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1855,  and  which  he  served  as  foreign  secretary  from 
1873  to  1889.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  X.ondon  Chemical 
Society,  in  1 863-1 865,  and  again  in  1869-1871.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  May  1904,  at  Hindhead,  Surrey,  England. 
WILUAMSON,  SIR  JOSEPH  (1633-1701),  English  poliUdan, 
was  born  at  Bridekirk,  near  Cockcrmouth>  his  father,  Jqsc{^ 
Williamson,  being  vicar  of  this  place.  He  was  educated  at 
St  Bees,  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  in  1660  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  retaining  his 
position  under  the  succeeding  secretary.  Sir  Henry  Bensel, 
afterwards  earl  of  Arlington.  For  his  connexion  with  tlx 
foundation  of  the  London  Gazette  in  1665  see  Newspapers.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1669,  and  in  1672  was  made  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council  and  a  knight.  In  1673  and  1674  he  repre^ 
sented  his  country  at  the  congress  of  Cologne,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  became  secretary  of  state,  having  practically  purchased 
this  position  from  Arlington  for  £6000,  a  sum  which  he  required 
from  his  successor  when  he  left  office  in  1679.  Jtist  before  htt 
removal  he  had  been  arrested  xm  a  charge  of  sharing  in  the 
popish  plots,  but  he  had  been  at  once  released  by  order  <if 
Charles  II.  After  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity  Sir  Joseph 
represented  England  at  the  congress  of  Nijmwegen  in  X697,  and 
in  1698  he  signed  the  first  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  He  died  at  Cobham,  Kent,  on  the  3rd  of  October 
X701.  Williamson  was  the  second  president  of  the  Royal  Socieiy, 
but  his  main  interests,  after  politics,  were  rather  in  antiquarian 
than  in  scientific  matters.  Taking  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  of  making  money  which  his  official  position  gave 
him,  he  became  very  rich.  He  left  £6000  and  his  librar>'  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford;  £5000  to  found  a  school  at  Rochester, 
and  £2000  to  Thetford. 

A  great  number  of  William$on*s  letters,  despatches,  memoraada. 
&c.,  are  among  the  English  state  papers. 

WILUAMSON.  WILUAM  CRAWFORD  (18x6-1895),  English 
naturalist,  was  bom  at  Scarborough  on  the  24th  of  November 
x8i6.  His  father,  John  Williamson,  after  beginning  life  as  a 
gardener,  became  a  well-known  local  naturalist,  who,  in  00a- 
iunction  with  William  Bean,  first  explored  the  rich  foesilifcroia 
beds  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  He  was  for  many  years  curator 
of  the  Scarborough  natural  history  museum,  and  the  younger 
Williamson  was  thus  from  the  first  brought  up  among  scieniific 
surroundings  and  in  association  with  scientific  people.  WiUIam 
Smith,  the  "  father  of  English  geology,"  lived  for  Xmo  yean 
in  the  Williamsons'  house.  Young  Williamson's  natcrpal 
grandfather  was  a  lapidary,  and  from  him  he  Icamt  the  art  vi 
cutting  stones,  an  accomplishment  which  be  found  of  great  vse 
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in  later  yeazs,  when  lie  undertook  his  work  on  the  structure 
of  fossil  plants.  Williamson  very  early  made  a  beginning  as  an 
original  contributor  to  science.  When  little  more  than  sixteen 
he  published  a  paper  on  the  rare  birds  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  little 
later  (in  1834)  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  df  London 
his  first  memoir  on  the  Mesozoic  fossils  of  his  native  district. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  assisted  Lindley  and  Hutton  in  the 
preparation  of  their  well-known  PosHi  Flora  of  Great  Britain* 
On  entering  the  medical  profession  he  still  found  time  to  carry 
on  his  scientific  work  during  his  student  days^.  and  for  three 
years  acted  as  curator  of  the  Natural  History  Society's  museum 
at  Manchester.  After  completing  his  medicid  studies  at  Univer-^ 
sity  College,  London,  in  184 1,  he  returned  to  Manchester  to 
practise  his  profession,  in  which  he  met  with  much  success. 
WHien  Owens  College  at  Manchester  was  founded  in  1851  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  there,  with  the  duty  of 
teaching  gcobgy,  zoology  and  botany.  A  very  necessary 
division  of  labour  took  place  as  additional  professors  were 
appointed,  but  he  retained  the  chair  of  botany  down  to  189a. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  removed  to  Clapham,  where  he  died  on 
the  a3rd  of  June  X895.  Williamson's  teaching  work  was  not 
confined  to  his  university  classes,  for  he  was  also  a  successful 
popuUr  lecturer,  especially  for  the  Gilchrist  Trustees.  His 
scientific  work,  pursued  with  remarkable  energy  throughout 
life,  in  the  midst  of  official  and  professional  duties,  had  a  wide 
scope.  In  geology,  his  early  work  on  the  zones  of  distribution 
of  Mesozoic  fossils  (begun  in  1834),  and  on  the  part  played  by 
microscopic  organisms  in  the  formation  of  marine  deposits 
(1S45),  was  of  fundamental  importance.  In  zoology,  his  investi- 
gations of  the  development  of  the  teeth  and  bones  of  fishes 
(i84a~z85i),  and  on  recent  Foraminifcra,  a  group  on  which  he 
wrote  a  monograph  for  the  Ray  Society  in  1857,  were  no  less 
valuable.  In  botany,  in  addition  to  a  remarkable  memoir  on 
the  minute  structure  of  Vt^vox  (1853),  his  work  on  the  structure 
of  fossil  plants  established  British  palaeobotany  on  a  scientific 
basis;,  on  the  ground  of  these  researches  Williamson  may  rank 
vriih  A.  T.  Brongnlart  as  one  of  the  founders  of  this  branch 
of  sdence.  His  contributions  to  fossil  botany  began  in  the 
earh'est  days  of  his  career,  and  he  returned  to  the  subject  from 
time  to  time  during  the  period  of  his  geological  and  zoological 
activity.  His  investigation  o4  the  Mesozoic  cycadioid  fossil 
Zatnia  (now  Williamsonia)  gigas  was  the  chief  palaeobotanical 
work  of  this  intermediate  period.  His  long  course  of  researches 
on  the  structure  of  Carboniferous  plants  bdongs  mainly  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  his  results  are  cliiefiy,  though  not 
wholly,  embodied  in  a  series  of  nineteen  memoirs,  ranging  in 
d^te  from  1871  to  1893,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In 
this  series,  and  in  some  works  (notably  the  monograph  on 
Stigmariaficoidest  Palaeontographical  Society,  1886),  published 
elsewhere,  Williamson  elucidated  the  structure  of  every  group 
of  Palaeozoic  vascular  plants.  Among  the  chief  results  of  his 
researches  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery  of  plants  intermediate 
between  ferns  and  cycads,  the  description  of  the  true  structure 
of  the  fructification  in  the  extinct  cryptogamic  family  Spheno- 
phyUeae,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  cryptogamic  nature  of  the 
dominant  Palaeosoic  orders  Calamarieae,  Lepidodendreae  and 
Sigillarieae,  plants  which  on.  account  of  the  growth  of  their 
stems  in  thickness,,  after  the  manner  of  gymnoqpennous  trees, 
were  regarded  as  phanerogams  by  Brongniart  and  his  followers. 
After  a  long  controversy  the  truth  of  Williamson's  views  has 
been  fully  established,  and  it  is  now  known,  that  the  mode  of 
growth,  characteristic  in  present  times,  of  dicotyledons  and 
gymnosperms  prevailed  in  Palaeosoic  ages  in  every  family 
of  vascular  cryptogams.  Thus,  as  Count  Solms-Laubach  has 
pointed  out,  palaeobotany  for  the  first  time  spoke  the  decisive 
word  in  an  important  question  of  general  botany.  Williamscm's 
work  in  fossil  botany  was  scarcely  appreciated  at  the  time  as 
it  deserved,  for  its  great  merits  were  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
author's  want  of  familiarity  with  the  modem  technicalities  of 
the  sdence.  Since,  however,  the  subject  has  been  seriously 
taken  up  by  botanists  of  a  newer  school,  the  soundness  of  the 
foundation  he  laid  has  become  fully  recognized.  It  may  be 
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added  that  he  was  a  skilled  cjmughtgnan,  JHusCntiDg  all  hit 
works  by  his  own  drawings,  and  practising  water-colour  p"t**»^B 
as  his  favourite  recreation. 

A  fall  account  of  Williamaon's  career  will  be  found  in  his  auto- 
biography, entitled  Reminiscences  of  a  Yorkshire  Naturalist,  edited 
by  his  wife  (Lx>ndon,  1896).  Among  oUtuary  notices  may  be 
mentioned  that  by  Count  Solms-Laulnch,  Nature  (sth  Scptcmbcr 
X695),  and  one  by  D.  H.  Scott  In  Proc.  R.S.  voL  U.  (1897). 

(D.  H.  S.) 

WILLIAIISPORT.  A  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  70  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Hanisburg.  Pop.  (1890)  27,13a;  (1900)  28,757,  o^  whom  ri44 
were  negroes  and  2228  were  foreign>b(ttn,  induding  1089  Ger* 
mans;  (19x0  census),  3r,86o.  Area,  about  7  aq.  m.  WilUamsport 
is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  8c  Hudson  River,  the  Penn* 
sylvania,  the  Susquehanna  &  New  York,  and  the  Philaddphia 
&  Reading  railways,  and  by  electric  lines  connecting  with  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Montoursville  (pop.  in  1900,  1665), 
South  Williamsport  (pop.  in  1900, 3328),  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Du  Boistown  (pop.  in  1900,  650).  Tlie  dty  has  an 
attractive  site,  on  a  high  plain,  neuly  surrounded  by  hills.  It 
has  five  parks,  Brandon  (44  acres)  within  the  dty  limits,  and 
Vallamont,  Starr  Island,  Sylvan  Deli  and  Nippono  in  its  suburbs. 
Williamsport  is  the  seat  of  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  co-educational,  1848),  a  secondary  schooL' 
Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the  county  court  house,* 
the  dty  haU,  the  United  States  Government  building,  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  the  Masonic  Ten^de,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
building,  and  the  James  V.  Brown  Memorial  Library  (1907). 
In  the  dty  are  a  Boys'  Industrial  Home  (1898),  a  Girls'  Training 
Sdiool  {1895),  a  Florence  Crittenton  Home  (1895),  a  Home  for 
Aged  Coloured  Women  (1898),  a  Home  for  the  Friendless'  (1872), 
and  Williamsport  Ho^ital  (1873).  There  nxt  practically  no 
tenement  houses.  The  value  of  factory  products  in  1905  was 
$xx,738,473i.  20'7%  more  than  in  190a  Williamsport  has  the 
largest  lumber  market  in  Pennsylvania;  lumber  was  for  forty 
years  the  most  imptortant  of  its  manufactures,  and  WUliamsport 
was  styled  the  "sawdust  dty."  The  decreasmg  importance 
of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  virtual  exhaustion  of  standing 
timber  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lumber  and  timber  products 
were  vahied  at  $1,310,368  in  1905,  and  lumber  and  planing  mill 
products  at  $579,667.  Among  other  manufactures  arc  silk 
and  silk  goods,  valued  at  $x, 191,373  in  1905;  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  $i,r 64,737;  rubber  and  leather  boots 
and  shoes,  furniture,  &c.  The  dty  has  a  large  trade  with  the 
surrounding  country.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  moun- 
tain streams  S.  of  the  dty.  Lycoming  county  was  erected  in 
1795,  in  which  year  Williamsport  was  founded  and  became 
the  county-seat,  after  a  bitter  contest  with  Jaysburg,  which  was 
then  a  village  of  only  some  half  a  dozen  honses  and  which 
subsequently  ceased  to  exist.  WiHIamsport  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1806,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1866. 

WILLIAM8T0WN,  a  town  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria, 
Australia,  9  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  X4>o83. 
Shipping  is  the  chief  business  of  the  place,  there  being  com" 
modious  piers,  breakwater,  also  provision  for  the  repair  of 
vessels,  patent  slips  and  shipbuilding  yards.  Several  quarries 
of  superior  basalt  are  worked  near  the  town,  and  brown  coal 
of  good  quality  has  also  been  found.  The  flourishmg  industries 
include  woollen-milling,  bottle-making,  fodder-compressing, 
meat-freedng  and  cycle-making. 

WILUAMBTOWN,  a  township  of  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. A.,  on  the  Hoosick  and  Green  rivers,  in  the  N.W. 
comer  of  the  state,  and  about  20  m.  N.  of  Pittsfield.  Pop. 
(1890)  42ax;  (1900)  50x3^  of'  whom  929  were  foreign-born 
and  X38  were  negroes;  (r9xo  census),  3708.  WQliamstown  is 
served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway  and  by  an  intenirban 
dectric  line  to  North  Adams.  Itcoversanareaof  about  49  sq.  m. 
and  contains  five  villages.  WilUatnstown,  the  piindpal  village, 
is  a  pleasant  residential  centre  oh  the  Green  river;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery  and  its  streets  are  shaded  by  some 
fine  old  trees.   Mission  Park  (10  acres)  here  is  adorned  by  nativ* 
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mad  loreign  shrubs  and  by  maples,  elms,  pines  and  aibor  vitae, 
and  "  Haystack  Monument "  in  this  park  marics  the  place  where 
Samuel  John  Mills  (1783-18x8),  in  x8o6,  held  the  prayer  meeting 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  American  foreign  missionary 
movement.  WilUamstown  village  h  best  known  as  the  seat 
of  Williams  College,  chartered  in  1793  as  a  successor  to  a  "  free 
school "  in  WilUamstown  (chartered  in  Z785  and  endowed  by  a 
bequest  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams).  Besides  recitation  and 
residence  halls,  it  has  the  Lawrence  HaJl  Library  (1846),  contain- 
ing (1910)  68,000  volumes,  the  Thompson  Memorial  Chapel 
(1904),  the  Lasdl  Gymnasium  (x886),  an  infirmaxy  (XS95),  the 
Hopkins  Observatory  (1857)  and  the  Field  Memorial  Observatory 
(1882),  the  Thompson  Chemical  Laboratory  (1893),  the  Thompson 
■Biological  Laboratory  (1893)  and  the  Thompson  Physical 
Laboratory  (1893).  In  X9X0  the  college  had  59  instructors  and 
537  students.  The  fourth  president  of  the  college  was  Mark 
Hopkins  iq.v.)y  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  alumni  was 
James  A.  Garfield,  president  of  the  United  States,  whose  son, 
Harry  Augustus  Garfield  (b.  1863),  became  president  of  the 
college  in  X90& 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  township  are  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  (especially  corduroy),  and  market  gardening  Is  an 
imporUnt  industry.  The  limits  of  the  township,  originally 
called  West  Hoosac,  were  determined  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1749,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  the  village  was  laid  out.  Two  of  the  lota  were  immediately 
purchased  by  Captain  Ephraim  Williams  (x7x 5-1755),  who  was 
at  the  time  commander  of  Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  vicinity; 
several  other  lots  were  bought  by  soldiers  under  him;  and  in 
Z753  the  proprietors  organized  a  township  govemmenL  Williams 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George  on  the  8th  of  September 
1755,  but  while  in  camp  in  Albany,  New  York,  a  few  days  before 
the  battle,  he  drew  a  will  containing  a  small  bequest  for  a  free 
school  at  West  Hoosac  on  condition  that  the  township  when 
incorporated  should  be  called  WilUamstown.  The  township  was 
incorporated  with  that  name  in  X765. 

See  A.  L.  Perry.  Origins  in  WiUiamstown  (New  York.  1894;  3fd 
ed.  1900);  and  wtUiamstavm  and  WHliams  CdUgt  (Norwood,  Mass., 

1899). 

WILUAMS-WYNN.  SIR  WATKIN,  Bakt.  (i699-z749)>  Welsh 
politician,  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Williams, 
Bart.,  of  Llanforda  near  Oswestry;  his  mother,  Jane  ThelwaU, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  antiquary,  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydir, 
Carnarvonshire.  Educated  at  Jesus  CoUege,  (^ord,  Williams 
succeeded  to  Wynnstay  near  Ru2dx)n  and  the  estates  of  the  W3mns 
on  the  death  of  a  later  Sir  John  Wynn  in  X719,  and  took  the 
name  of  Williams- Wynn.  He  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Denbighshire  from  x  71 6  to  x  741,  and  was  prominent  among  the 
opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  as  a  leading  and  influential 
Jacobite  he  was  in  communication  with  the  supporters  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  before  the  rising  of  X745,  but  his  definite  oiler 
of  help  did  not  reach  the  prince  tmtU  the  retreat  to  Scotland  had 
begun.  He  died  on  the  36th  of  September  1749.  His  first  wife, 
Ann  Vaughan  (d.  X748),  was  the  heiress  of  extensive  estates  in 
Montgomeryshire  which  stiU  belong  to  the  family.  His  son  and 
heir.  Sir  Watkin  WiUiams-Wynn,  Bart  (x 749-1739)1  was  the 
father  of  another  Sir  Watkin  (X772-Z842),  the  5th  baronet.  Two 
other  sons  attained  some  measure  of  (Ustinctlon:  Charles  (X775- 
X850),  a  prominent  Tory  poUtidan,  and  Sir  Henry  (X783-1856), 
a  diplomatist.  A  daughter,  Frances  WiUiams-Wynn  (d.  1857), 
was  the  authoress  of  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  QwdUy^  1707^1844, 
which  were  edited  with  notes  by  Abraham  Hayward  in  1664. 

See  Askew  Roberts,  Wyntutay  and  iJu  Wynns  (Oswestry,  1876). 

WILUBRORD  (or  Whsrokd),  ST  (d.  738),  Eni^ish  missionary, 
"  the  apostle  of  the  Frisians,"  was  bom  about  657.  His  father, 
Wi^s,  an  Angle  or,  as  Alcuin  styles  him,  a  &iJcon,  of  North- 
umbria,  withdrew  from  the  world  and  constructed  for  himself 
•  Uttle  oratory  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.  The  king  and  nobles 
of  the  district  endowed  him  with  esUtcs  till  he  was  at  last  able 
to  buUd  a  church,  over  which  Alcuin  afterwards  nded.  WUU- 
luord,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  was  sent,  to  be  brought 
up  at  Ripon,  where  he  must  doubtless  have  come  unda  the 


influence  of  Wilfrid.  About  the  age  of  twenty  the  desire  of 
increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge  {c.  679)  drew  him  to  Ireland, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  headquarters  of  learning  in  western 
Europe.  Here  he  stayed  for  twelve  years,  enjoying  the  society  of 
Ecgberht  and  Wihtberht,  from  the  former  of  whom  he  received  his 
commission  to  missionary  work  among  the  North-German  tribes. 
In  his  thirty-third  year  {c.  690)  he  started  with  twelve  com- 
panions for  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  These  districts  were  then 
occupied  by  the  Frisians  under  their  king,  Rathbod,  who  gave 
aUegiance  to  Pippin  of  Hcrstal.  Pippin  befriended  him  and  sent 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  (with  the 
name  Clemens)  by  Pope  Sergius  on  St  CeciUa's  Day  696.^  Bede 
says  that  when  he  returned  to  Frisia  his  see  was  fixed  in  Ultra- 
jectum  (Utrecht).  He  spent  several  years  in  founding  churches 
and  evangelizing,  tiU  his  success  tempted  him  to  pass  into  other 
districts.  From  Denmark  he  carried  away  thirty  boys  to  be 
bxought  up  among  the  Franks.  On  his  return  he  was  wrecked 
on  the  holy  island  of  Fosite  (HeUgoland),  where  his  disregard  of 
the  pagan  superstition  nearly  cost  him  his  Ufe.  When  Pippin 
died,  WiUibrord  found  a  supporter  in  his  son  Charles  Martel. 
He  was  assisted  for  three  years  in  his  missionary  woik  by  St 
Boniface  (7x9-^22),  who,  however,  was  not  wilUng  to  become  his 
successor. 

He  was  still  Uving  when  Bede  wrote  in  731.  A  passage  in  one 
of  Bom'faoe's  letters  to  Stephen  HI.  speaks  of  his  preaching  to  the 
Frisians  for  fifty  years,  apparently  reckoning  from  the  time  of 
his  consecration.  This  would  fix  the  date  of  his  death  in  738; 
and,  as  Alcuin  tells  us  he  was  eighty-one  years  old  when  he  died, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  bom  in  657 — a  theory  on  which 
all  the  dates  given  above  are  based,  though  it  must  be  added 
that  they  are  substantiaUy  confirmed  by  the  incidental  notices 
of  Bede.  The  day  of  his  death  was  the  6th  of  November,  and  his 
body  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Echtemach,  near  Trier, 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  Even  in  Alcuin's  time  miracles 
were  reported  to  be  still  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

The  chief  authorities  for  WiUibroid's  Ufe  are  AknWn  Vita  WUU- 
brordi,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  Bede's  HitU  Bed.  v.  cc.  9*11. 
Sec  also  Eddius's  Vila  Wilfridii,  and  J.  Mabillou,  AnnaUs  ordinis 
sancti  Benedicti,  lib.  xviii. 

WILLIHANTIC,  a  city  of  Windham  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Windham,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Willimantic  and  Natchaug  rivers  to  form  the  Shetucket,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  state,  about  16  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  (1890) 
8648;  (1900)  8937,  of  whom  249X  were  forcign-bom;  (1910 
census)  x  1,23a  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  k 
Hartford  and  the  Central  Vermont  railways,  and  by  electric 
lines  to  Baltic,  Nonrich  and  New  London,  and  to  South  Coventry. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  Training  School,  and  has  a  public 
library  and  Dunham  HaU  Library  (1878).  The  Wnfimantic 
river  provides  good  water-power,  and  there  are  various  manu- 
factures. The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
$4,902,447.  The  township  of  Windham  was  incorporated  in 
1692.  WQlimantic  was  settled  in  X822,  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  X833,  ^^^  chartered  as  a  city  in  1803.  The  name  is  from  an 
Indian  word  meaning  "  good  look-out "  or  "  good  cedar  swamps.'* 

WILLIS,  NATHANIEL  PARKER  (i8o6>x867),  American 
author,  was  descended  from  George  Willis,  described  as  a  "  Puritnn 
of  considerable  distinction,*'  who  arrived  in  New  England  about 
1630  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Nathaniel 
Parker  was  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  of  Nathaniel  Willis, 
a  newspaper  proprietor  in  Boston,  and  was  bora  in  Portland, 
Maine,  on  the  30th  of  January  x8o6.  After  attending  Boston 
grammar  school  and  the  academy  at  Andover,  he  entered  Yale 
CoUege  in  October  1823.  Although  he  did  not  specially  dis- 
tinguish himsdf  as  a  student,  university  Ufe  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  development  of  his  character,  and  furnished  him 
with  much  of  his  Uterary  material  Immediately  after  leaving 
Yale  he  pubUshed  in  1827  a  volume  of  poetical  Sketches,  which 
attracted  some  attention,  although  the  critics  found  in  his 
verses  more  to  blame  than  to  praise.  It  was  followed  by  Fmgititt 
Poetry  (1829)  and  another  volume  of  verse  (1831).    He  also 

*  He  had  been  consecrated  bishop,  also  by  Seigius,  on  a  prrvfoas 
viat  in  69a. 
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€ODtiIbiited  frequentiy  to  masaziiies  and  periodicals.  In  t&tp 
ht  started  the  Awurkan  MantUy  MoaoMme,  which  was  continued 
from  April  of  that  year  to  August  1831,  but  failed  to  achieve 
suaaesa.  On  its  discontinuance  he  went  to  Europe  as  foreign 
editor  and  correspondent  of  the  Nem  York  Mkrtf.  To  this 
Journal  he  contributed  a  series  of  ktteis,  which,  under  the  title 
PtnctUings  by  ike  Way,  were  published  at  London  in  rSjs 
(3  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1836,  a  vols.;  and  first  complete  edition, 
New  York,  1841).  Their  vivid  and  rapid  sketches  of  scenes  and 
modes  of  life  in  the  old  worid  at  once  gained  them  a  wide  popu- 
larity; but  he  was  censured  by  some  critics  for  indiscretion  in 
reporting  conversations  in  private  gatherings.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  small  affectations  and  fopperies  which  were  his 
besetting  weaknesses  as  a  man  as  well  as  an  author,  the  grace, 
ease  and  artistic  finish  of  his  style  won  general  recognition. 
His  "  Slingsby  Papers,"  a  series  of  magaane  articles  descriptive 
of  American  life  and  adventure,  republished  in  1836  under  the 
title  Inkiings  of  Adventure,  were  as  successful  in  En^and  as  were 
his  PencHUngs  by  the  Way  in  America.  He  abo  pi^Iished  while 
in  England  Mdame  and  otker  Poems  (London,  1835;  New  Yoric, 
1837),  which  was  introduced  by  a  preface  by  Barry  Cornwall 
(Procter).  After  his  marriage  to  Maiy  Stace,  daughter  of 
General  William  Staoe  of  Woolwich,  he  returned  to  America, 
and  settled  at  a  small  estate  on  Oswego  Creek,  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  Susquehanna.  Here  he  lived  off  and  on  from 
1837  to  1843,  and  wrote  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge  (London, 
1840;  first  conq>lete  edition.  New  York,  1844),  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  his  works.  During  a  short  visit  to  England  in  1839- 
1840  he  published  Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband.  Returning 
to  New  York,  he  .established,  along  with  George  P.  Morris,  a 
newspaper  entitled  the  Evening  Mirror.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1845  he  again  visited  England.  Returning  to  America 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  he  married  Cornelia  Grinndl,  and  estab- 
lished the  Nati&nal  Press,  afterwards  named  the  Home  Journal. 
In  1845  he  published  Dashes  at  Life  witk  a  Free  Pencil,  in  1846 
a  collected  edition  of  his  Prose  and  Poetical  Works,  in  1849  Rural 
Letters,  and  in  1850  lAfe  Here  and  Tkere.  In  that  year  he  settled 
at  Idlewild  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  on  account  of  failing 
health  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  in  retirement. 
Among  his  later  works  were  Hurry^apks  (1851),  Outdoors  at 
Idlewild  (1854),  Ragbag  (1855),  Paul  Fane  (1856),  and  the 
Convalescent  (1859),  but  he  had  survived  his  g^t  reputation. 
He  died  on  the  aotii  of  January  1867,  and  was  buried  in  Mount 

Auburn,  Boston. 
The  best  edition  of  his  vene  writings  is  Tke  Poems,  Sacred, 


was  edited  by  Henry  A.  Beers  (New  York,  1885).  His  Life,  by 
Henry  A.  Beers,  appeared  in  the  scries  of  "  American  Men  of 
Letters "  the  same  vear.  See  also  E.  P.  Whipple,  Essays  and 
Reviews  (vol.  i.,  1848);  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  American  Bookmen 
(New  York,  1898). 

WILLIS,  THOMAS  (i6ai>x675).  English  anatomist  and 
phyadan,  was  bom  at  Great  Bedwin,  Wiltshire,  on  the  37th 
of  January  1621.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and 
when  that  city  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  he  bore  arms  for  the 
Royalists.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicme  in  1646, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1660, 
shortly  after  the  Restoration,  he  became  Sedleian  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  place  of  Dr  Joshua  Cross,  who  was 
ejected,  and  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic 
In  1664  he  discovered  the  medidnal  spring  at  Astrop,  near 
Bracklcy  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Sodely,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  fdlow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1664.  In  1666,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  he  took  a  house  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  and  there  rapidly 
acquired  an  extensive  practice,  his  reputation  and  skill  marking 
him  out  as  one  of  the  first  physidans  of  his  time.  He  died  in 
St  Martin's  Lane  on  the  nth  of  November  1675  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Willis  was  admired  for  his  piety  and  charity,  for  his  deep  insight 
into  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  anatomy  and  cnemi4try. 
and  for  the  elcgaooe  and  punty  of  Ilia  Latin  style.    Among  bis 


writiapB  were  Cerebri  omsImm  nervorumfuo  doseripHo  ei  usus  (1664), 
in  which  be  described  what  is  still  known,  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  as  the  drele  of  WUUa,  and  PkarmauuHce  rationahs  (1674),  in 
which  he  diaracterised  diabetes  mellitus.  He  wrote  in  English  A 
Plain  and  Easy  iietked  for  Preserving  those  that  art  Well  from  Ae 
Infection  of  tke  Plapte,  oful  for  Curing  such  as  are  Infected.  His 
Larin  worics  were  printed  m  two  vols,  ^to  at  Geneva  in  1676,  and  at 
Amsterdam  in  1683.  Browne  WUIis  (1682-1760),  the  antiquarian, 
author  of  three  volumes  of  Surveys  m  the  catheidrab  of  England, 
was  his  grandson. 

See  Munk,  Roil  ^  the  Royal  CeUegjs  of  Physicians,  Loudon  (and 
ed.,  voL  L,  London,  1878). 

WILLHORB.  JAMBS  TIBBITT8  (1800-1863),  Enj^ish  Ene 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Bristnall's  End,  Handsworth,  near 
Birmingham,  on  the  y5th  of  September  x8oo.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  ai^xentioed  to  WiUiam  Raddiffe,  a  Birmin^iam 
engraver,  and  in  1823  he  went  to  London  and  was  emj^oyed  for 
three  years  by  Charles  Heath.  He  was  afterwards  engaged 
upon  the  plates  of  Brockedon's  Passes  of  Ike  Alps  and  Turner's 
England  and  Wales.  He  engraved  after  Chalon,  Leitch,  Stan- 
field,  Landseer,  Eastlakc,  Creswick  and  Ansdell,  and  especially 
after  Turner,  from  whose  "  Ahiwick  Castle  by  Moonlight,"  "  The 
OU  T^^ture,"  "Mercury  and  Argus,"  "Andent  Rome," 
ancT  the  subjects  of  the  rivers  of  France,  he  executed  many 
admirable  plates.  He  was  elected  an  associate  engraver  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1843.   He  died  on  the  x  2th  of  March  1863. 

WILLOBIB  (or  Wiuoughby),  HENRY  (i575?-i596?),  the 
supposed  author  of  a  poem  called  Willobie  his  Avisa,  which 
derives  interest  from  its  possible  connexion  with  Shakespeare's 
personal  history.  Henry  Willoughby  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Wiltshire  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  and  matriculated  from 
St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  December  1591,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  is  probably  identical  with  the  Henr>  Willoughby 
who  graduated  B.A.  from  Exeter  College  early  in  1595,  and 
he  died  before  the  30th  of  June  1596,  when  to  a  new  edition  of 
the  poem  Hadrian  Dorrell  added  an  "  Apologie  "  in  defence  of 
his  friend  the  author  "  now  of  late  gone  to  God,"  and  another 
poem  in  praise  of  chastity  written  by  Henry's  brother,  Thomas 
Willoughby.  WiUobie  kis  Avisa  was  licensed  for  the  press  on 
the  3rd  of  September  1594,  four  months  after  the  entry  of 
Shakespeare's  Rape  of  Lucreee,  and  printed  by  John  Windet. 
It  is  preceded  by  two  commendatory  poems,  the  second  of  which, 
signed  "  Contraria  Contrariis;  Vigilantius;  Dormitanus," 
contains  the  earliest  known  printed  allusion  to  Shakespeare  by 
name: — 

"  Yet  Tarauyne  ptuckt  his  glistering  grape. 
And  Shake-speare  paints  poore  Lucreee  rape." 

In  the  poem  itself,  Avisa,  whose  name  is  explained  in  Dorrell's 
"Epistle  to  the  Reader"  as  Amans  Uxor  Inviolata  Semper 
Amanda,  takes  up  the  parable  alternately  with  her  suitors,  one 
of  whom  is  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a  prose  interlude  signed 
by  the  author  H.  W.,  as  Henrico  WiUobego  Italo  Hispalensis. 
This  passage  contains  a  reference  which  may  fairly  be  applied 
to  the  sonnet^  of  Shakespeare.   It  runs: 

"  H.  W.  being^  sodenly  infected  with  the  contagion  of  a  fantasticall 
fit,  at  the  first  sight  of  A,  .  .  bewrayeth  the  secresy  of  his  disease 
unto  his  familiar  frend  W.  S.  who  not  long  before  had  tryed  the 
curtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and  was  now  newly  recouered  he 

determined  to  see  whether  it  would  sort  to  a  happier  end  for  this 
n«w  actor,  then  it  did  for  the  old  player." 

Then  follows  a  dialogue  between  H.  W.  and  W.  S.,  la  which 
W  S.,"  the  old  player,"  a  phrase  susceptible  of  a  double  sense, 
gives  somewhat  ocmimonplace  advice  to  the  disconsolate  wooer. 
Dorrell  alli^  that  he  found  the  MS.  of  WiUobie  kis  Avisa 
among  his  friend's  papers  left  in  his  charge  when  Willoughby 
departed  from  Oxford  on  her  majesty's  service.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  Hadrian  Dorrell,  and  the  name  is  probably  fictitious ; 
there  is,  indeed,  good  reason  to  think  that  the  pseudonym, 
if  such  it  is,  covets  the  personality  of  the  real  author  oi  the 
work.  WiUobie  kis  Avisa  proved  extremely  popular,  and  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  Peter  Colse  produced  in  1596  an 
imitation  named  Penelopes  Complaint. 

See  Skokspere  AOusion-Books,  part  i.,  ed.  C.  M.  Tndeby  (New 
Shaktpere  Society,  1874);  A.  B.  Graeart's  *'  Introduction  **  to  hi* 
reprint  of  WiUobte  his  Avisa  (1880). 
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•ILUMK  (or  WiuocKi),  MHR  (c.   isis-ijSs),  Scoltish 

univcidty  o[  GlugDV.  Altei  being  >  monk  for  ■  short  lime 
lie  embnced  tlie  Rfoimed  religian  and  mot  to  London,  where, 
■boat  154'p  he  became  chapJaln  to  Henry  Grey,  aftenranls 
duke  of  SuSalk,  the  [1  ther  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  On  the  acceraioD 
of  Hary  la  the  English  throne  in  ijsj  he  vent  to  Emden  in 
Friesland.  where  he  practised  as  a  physician,  varying  ttiis  pro- 
(csiiBn  wilh  vists  10  Scotland.  He  «u  associated  with  the 
IcadingScottishrefoimeisin  their  opposition  10  the  queen  regent. 
Maty  of  Lorraine,  aod  the  Romm  Catholic  religion,  and  in  ijsS 
he  returned  definitely  10  fail  tutive  land.  Willock  now  began 
g   wu  oulUwed.    Popular  sympathy, 


dered  tb 


B  the  ! 


t  year, 


olSl  GilM'  cathedral,  Edinburgh, 
he  Inislraled  the  efforts  of  the  regent  to  teuton  Ihe  Roman 
Calhotic  religion,  and  administered  the  eommunioB  for  the  first 
lime  in  BCCotdance  with  the  ideas  trf  the  relonneis.  He  was  one 
of  the  (our  ministen  choseo  by  the  coovemioo  of  October  1JJ9 
(o  seats  on  the  council  of  government,  and  ns  one  of  those 
appointed  to  compile  the  firii  book  of  discipline.  About  ijfij 
he  became  rector  of  Loughbarough  in  Loicealershirf,  bul  he 
'     '  '*  ■  '     '  !  Scottish  church  »nd  wis 


;rBl  a; 


■564, 


trough  on  the  4th  of 
n  English  family  long  settled 


in  ijC;  and  in  ij63.    He  died  at  Lout 
December  1585. 

WUXOUOHBT.  th< 
in  NMtinshamshire,  1 
Having  exchanged  his  name  of  Bugge  for  that  of  Willoughby, 
Richard  de  Willoughby  became  a  judge  during  the  reign  ol 
Edward  U.  and  purchased  the  manors  of  WoUalon  in  Notting- 
himshite  and  of  Shlty  in  Dcrhyshire.  His  son,  Richard  de 
Willoughby  (d.  ijGi),  was  justice  o(  the  common  pleas  under 
Edward  IIL  Richard's  dcsiendanl,  Dorothy,  wbo  becime  Ihe 
heiress  of  the  family  estates,  married  Rob«1  Willoughby  of 
BorePlace,  Kent,  and  Iheir  descendant.  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby, 
Bart,  (c  i6;o-i7i«),  of  Wollatoc,  was  created  Baron  Middleton 
in  r^ii.  In  1S7;  his  descendant,  Digby  Wentworth  Bayard 
Willou^by  (b.  1S44),  became  the  gth  baron.  This  title  must 
be  distinguished  fiom  that  of  Viscount  Midleton,  f»me  by  the 
Btodrick  family. 

Sir  Hugh  Wilkiughby,  the  «e»m»n,  was  a  member  of  this 
family.  He  was  a  son  of  Sit  Henry  WUloughby  [d.  1518),  and 
a  ^andson  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  of  Wollaion.  His  early 
services  were  as  a  soldier  on  the  Scottish  boidcrs,  but  he  soon 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  sea,  and  was  appointed  raplain  of  ■ 
fleet  ol  three  ships  ubich  set  out  in  issj  *''h  the  object  of 
discoveting  ■  norlh-eutern  passage  10  Cslbay  and  India.  Two 
of  the  three  ships  reached  the  coast  of  Lapland,  irbcre  II  was 
proposed  lo  winter,  and  here  Willoughby  had  his  companions 
diedofcold  and  slarvntion  soon  after  January  I JS4.  Afewycais 
later  their  remains  were  found,  and  with  them  WiUoughby's 
Jaanal,  which  it  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  R.  Hakluyt'i  Primipol 
ATan^jfi™. 

Another  famous  member  of  this  family  w»s  Sir  Nesbit  Josiah 
Willou^by  (i;;7-i84o),  who  entered  the  British  navy  in  i7»e 
he  luttleof  Copenhagen,     In  igoo,  however. 


sby  tl: 


martial  for  his  insolent  condi 
previous  oHence  ol  this  kind  having  beeo  punislied  Icia  severely. 
In  iSoj.  OB  the  renewal  of  war,  u  K  volunteer  be  joined  an 
English  squadron  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was  soon 
admilled  again  to  the  navy;  his  coutage  and  promptness  at 
Cap*  Francais  were  responsible  lor  saving  400  lives,  and  he 
disiintuished  himself  on  other  occasions,  being  soon  restored 
ID  hb  lormcf  rank  in  the  service.  After  further  services  ia  the 
West  Indies,  during  which  he  displayed  marked  gallantry  on 
several  oocoaions.  Willou^by  was  tried  by  court-martial  ul 
Cape  Town  in  iBog  on  charges  of  cruelty^  he  seems  to  have  taken 
a  great  delight  in  infliciing  punishment,  but  he  was  acquiued 
with  the  advice  to  be  mote  moderate  in  future  in  his  language. 
Again  in  the  West  Indies,  where  be  comitiaiidod  tho  Nfttide 


frigate,  he  was  responilble  f 
ship  against  a  much  stroi 
Mauritius,  in  August  iSio.  1 
were  disabled  before  ' 


'  the  hendc  defsux  n 


nived,a 


dbyth 


servicr  with  the  British  fleet,  WiUoughhy  offered  his  services 
in  ]8ij  to  the  Kusaiaa  gi>vemmQ]t,  and  while  serving  with  the 
Russian  army  he  was  captured  by  the  French.  He  was  taken  la 
France,  whence  he  escaped  to  En^and.  Having  seen  a  Utile 
more  service  in  the  navy,  he  was  knighted  in  1817,  was  made 
a  rear-admiral  in  1&47,  and  died  unmarried  in  London  on  the 
igth  of  May  1849. 

WILUW  ISalix),  a  very  weU-raarked  genut  of  pUnit  cua- 
siitutiBg,  with  Ihe  poplar  {Ptpidiu),  the  ocdci  Saticnceae. 
WiUowi  are  treesoi  shrubs,  varying  In  stature  from  a  few  inches, 
like  the  small  British  S,  hiTbaaa  and  arctic  species  generally, 
to  loa  ft.,  and  occurring  moat  abundantly  in  cold  or  temperate 
climates  in  both  hemispheres,  and  geaerally  in  moist  siluatious; 
a  few  speda  occut  in  the  tropical  and  sul>-tro|Hcal  portions  tt 
Ihe  three  great  continents.  Their  leaves  are  deciduous,  allemalo, 
simple,  and  generally  much  longer  than  broad,  whence  the  Icim 
willow-leaved  has  become  proverbial.  AI  their  base  they  arepro- 
vided  with  stipules,  which  are  also  modified  to  form  the  scala 
investing  tlie  winter  buds.  The  flowers  are  home  in  catkins 
f  fig.  r),  which  are  on  one  tree  male  (staminate)  only,  on  another 
female  (pistillalel.  Each  male  flower  (unustiof  a  small  scale  ot 
bract,  in  tbeaxil  of  which  are  usually  two,  sometimes  three,  rarely 
five  stamens,  and  still  more  rarely  a  larger  number.  In  addition 
then  is  a  small  glandular  disk,  which 


stalk, 

sutmouiiled  by  two  taipels  adherent  one  to  Ihe  other  for  their 
uhole  length,  except  that  the  upper  ends  of  the  styles  m 
separated  into  two  stigmas.  When  ripe  the  two  catpeis  separate 
in  the  form  o(  two  valves  and  liberate  a  large  numbet  ot  seeds, 
each  providedat  the  bascniilialufi  ol  silky  hairs,  and  conlaininii 
a  straight  embryo  without  any  investing  albumen.  The  flowers 
appear  generally  before  the  leaves  and  are  Ihus  rendered  more 
conspicuous,  while  passage  of  pollen  by  the  wind  ii  facilitaled. 
Fettiliiation  is  efleclod  by  insects,  especially  by  bees,  which  are 
directed  in  tbciT  Much  by  tbs  aiout  aad  ((agraace  of  the 
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Bdwrs;  bul  mmt  pdkn  tnuM  ■!»  be  Duufurlcil  by  Ihe 
wind  10  Ihe  ferndt  flpwen,  e^ariillyin  amic  ipecia  wUtb, 
Id  tP't  o'  II>B  povFny  of  imecl  lile,  wt  Ibundaot  liuit.  Tbc 
tuft  of  luin  at  (iM  base  facilitatn  lapid  dopcrtiDD  v(  tbt 
tBcd,  euly  gennioatkin  of  wtiich  is  Rodcnd  d&inbJc  owipg  l« 
iu  uxuily.  Ahhougb  the  limitalioiii  oj  tbe  tenia  arc  weU 
mukcd.  and  [ti  ncoKnitioB  in  codMqucDCt  euy.  il  it  otberwiie 
wilb  regard  la  tbe  species.  Tbc  gtnfeM  diffcnnce  of  opiiuoii 
eiiiti  BmoDg  bolaniUs  u  lo  their  aumbcr  tad  Ike  bounds  to  be 
lulgned  to  etch;  and  tbe  cnat-leililialiaD  tbaC  takes  place 

Swede,  spent  Deariy  a  qsaitei  of  *  cenluiy  in  tbeii  invest igni ion, 
■nd  ultiniitcly  pubUlbed  a  monograph  ahidi  It  Ihe  standanl 
autboriiy  on  tl>e  (ubje^i.  He  admit*  about  a  hundred  species 
PiDtessor  C.  .S.  Sargnil  (Silta  of  Norlh  Amtrita}  suggnts  160 
a1  distinguisbable  species.  Some  botaaitta 

IT  15.     I>r  Bucbanan  White,  who  made 
Jritbh  willows,  grouped  them  under  17 

ani,  ant  hundred  and  twenty  syiKiiiynia 


Hditiofdon  * 

riven' banlaoi 


fratiju  a  ui 


bave  enumented  & 
a  ipeeial  ttvdy  of  Ihe 
real  perplexity  »iirio.i 


bave  been  aiucbed.  Some  of  these  an  doubthH  sac 
botuitt.  with  adequate  tnUerial  1«  forming  an  opinioi . 
accept;  but,  after  making  the  »ec«sury  dcducliom  lor  actual 
miitakes  and  mitttalcnuiils,  there  still  remains  a  large  nnmbn 
upon  which  legitimate  diSerences  of  opinion  ptevtii.  AndeiuOD 
says  tbat  he  has  nrely  seen  two  specimens  of  Ihii  ^lecics  which 
were  alike  in  the  urileclive  cbaiacleis  oSered  by  the  stature, 
foliage  snd  ctlkini. .  No  better  example  could  be  ioiuid  of  the 
almost  limitless  vAiiation  in  so-called  speciK 
Few  genera  have  greater  <1aiini 


n  ue  valuable  f« 


are  S.Jfafilis.  the  cack  wiltaw  (fii-  ij.  e5petiairy"the"«riet 
n  ai  J.  fiaplii.  var.  Ktaiauimi.  ami  .S.  sUa.  tbe  white  1 


>ese  trees  m  UHally  fouod  growing  by 
noi^t  liluationi,  arul  aie  eenerairy  potiaided 
ng  a  crop  of  ttiaight  poles.  This  ptan  is, 
as  indudng  decay  in  the  centre  of  Ihe 
requiied,  il  is  better  10  treat  the  trees  aa 
ni^  level  with  the  t«L  The  wood  of  £. 
ct-batt:  Ibete  is  a  great  diflerencc  in  the 
it  timtwT  from  diHerent  toils;  and  wood 

_.  .._  ..„  _  _id  to  be  preferable  to  that  <ti  the  male. 

S.iapna  IRa.  1),  a  hedgerow  tree,  genenlly  grows  in  tHrierutuations. 
li  iia  ukIuT  timber  im,  and  iu  wood,  like  Ibal  ol  &  o'to,  is  prised 
'  riunafcharcoaL  Its  cilkins  are  cotlecled  in  England 
of  Palm  Sunday.  Ihe  hriglit-coioufed  Oowen  being 
arty  spring  when  other  decorations  of  the  Wind  are 
ir  iorts  cpT  willow  are  largely  used  lor  bfL^ket-meking 
ark.      The   species   employed    Cor   this   pjTpoie   tie 


-..   m»y  be 

et-work.  Il  is  alio  well  adapted  Im  lo 
t.  or  (or  hoMuu  Ihe  banki  of  itnn 
al  of  the  soil  by  Uie  current.   5.  viminal 


n  profitably  I 


erviceaUc  at  wind-sc 


well  by  (be 

esaodhedgei 

in  !£!)>''al»'e> 


.plan 


mediciiial  gincoudi 

bark.    Tbc  wood,  bpecaally  at  S,  oi 

willow  ii  a  great  lavourile,  while  Ihe  drooping liabii  oi  the  aeeping 
willow  tenders  it  very  attractive.  Thouck  named  S.  babyinkt.  (1 
is  really  a  native  of  China,  from  which  itlut  bKn  widely  apread  by 
man:  the  willow  of  tbe  Eupbrales  (Pi.  cmuvii.)  ii  in  all  probabilily 
Papidia  npknuaa,  S,  Mjlaiiica  11  tomelimes  tpokea  oi  as  Pope^ 
willDW.  htvihg  tieen  euiiivaicd  by  that  poet-  or  ai  Napoleon's 

eiiat  In  modem  gardens.    5.  tefiis  hat  very  white,  silvery  brnvn. 
S-  ntrnvtHifatit  is  renarkible  lor  itt  very  narrow  leaves — parplivh 
al»vc,  sQvery  beneath. 
The  larvae  at  leveTal  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  feed  upon  Ihe  leaves 

perforatioiit  of  Ihe  lunar  hornet  tphics  (TrochliKM  erdtroiir/iinirc). 

VILLOW-HEBB,  in  botany,  the  popular  na 
oF  Epilobiam,  a  genua  ol  of  lea  tall  heibacec 
of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  slender 
leaves  and  pink  or  purple  Cowers,  which  in  tbe  toae-bay  (£. 
antusfifoJiutn),  found  by  moist  river-sides  and  in  copses,  are  i  in. 
In  diameter  and  form  showy  spikes.  £.  ihVni/HM,  found  by  sides 
of  dilthct  and  riven,  a  tall  plant  with  many  i«.rge  rose-purple 
flowtrs,  is  known  popularly  as  codlins-and-cream. 

WfLLS,  WILUAN  OORMAH  (1818-1891),  Irish  dramal&t, 
was  bom  at  Kibnuny,  Iicland,  on  the  i8lh  of  January  iSiS. 
(be  son  of  James  Wills  <i;go-i8eS),  author  of  £ir>u  0/  /Maifriiwi 

at  Waterford  Grsmmai  School  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Alter  several  years  of  Jontnallstic  and  liler»ry  work  in  Dublin, 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  wrote  stories  for  the  mtgaiines. 
In  1S68  he  determined  Ihit  he  could  make  a  heller  Uving  at 

meagre,  be  had  always  had  talent.  He  soon  made  a  fair  income, 
though  in  the  long  run  his  CKessive  Bohemianism,  coupled  with 

he  had  begun  to  write  for  the  stage.  Mis  Gnl  original  work  wai 
the  ifon  a'Airlii,  produced  at  the  Princess's  theatre,  London, 
in  1S67.  Early  in  1873  he  was  engaged  by  Colonel  Batenun 
as  "  dramatist  to  the  Lyceum  "  at  an  annual  salary.  Under 

and  Eugene  Aran,  all  of  which  welt  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
in  1871-18;].  With  CAnrbr  /,,  in  which  Mr  (afterwards  Sh- 
Henry)  living  confirmed  the  repnialion  he  had  eaintd  by  Ms 
perfomance  in  Tke  Belli,  Wills  made  a  popular  succen,  which 
he  repeated  hi  Olftia  (adapted  from  Goldsmith's  Vitar  cj  Waii- 
ft!f)  in  1S73.  From  this  date  onwards  Wills  wrote  continuously, 
and  tni  18S7  his  name  was  ptaclically  never  absent  from  tbe  UU 
of  some  London  theatre.  His  wort  never,  however,  quiie  came 
Dp  to  the  eipectations  which  weir  based  on  his  genuine  ability, 
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and  mudi  of  it  ia  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  Claudian  (Princess's 
Theatre,  1883)  and  Paua  (Lyceum  Theatre,  1885)  be  merely 
supplied  the  text  to  a  variety  of  dramatic  situations.  In  1887 
bis  mother,  whom  be  had  supported  for  many  years,  died,  and 
after  her  death  he  seemed  to  have  less  incentive  for  work.  Wills 
was  a  painter  by  choice,  and  never  put  his  whole  heart  into  his 
dramatic  worii.  He  had  some  skill  in  ballad-writing,,  shown 
in  the  well-known  "  I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby."  He  died 
on  the  xjth  of  December  1891. 

WILLUOHBYp  FRANCIS  (i635-'x672),  English  ornithologist 
and  ichthyologist,  son  of  Sir  Francis  WUlughby,  was  bom  at 
Middleton,  Warwickshire,  in  x  635.  He  is  memorable  as  the  pupil, 
friend  and  patron  as  well  as  the  active  and  original  co-worker 
of  John  Ray  (g.v.)>  s'ld  hence  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most 
important  precursors  of  Linnaeus.  Kb  connexion  with  Ray 
dated  from  his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1653-1659) ; 
and,  after  concluding  his*  academic  life  by  a  brief  sojourn  at 
Oxford,  and  acquiring  considerable  experience  of  travel  in 
England,  he  made  an  extensive  Continental  tour  in  his  company. 
The  specimens,  figures  and  notes  thus  accumulated  were  in  great 
part  elaborated  on  his  return  into  his  Orniikologiat  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  publish,  having  injured  a  naturally  delicate 
constitution  by  alternate  exposure  and  over-study.  This  work 
was  published  in  1676,  and  translated  by  Kay  as  the  Ornithology 
of  Fr.  Wiiiughby  (London,  1678,  fol.);  the  same  friend  published 
hU  Historia  Pisciutn  (1686,  fol.).  WiUughby  died  at  Middleton 
Hall  on  the  3rd  of  July  167 a.. 

In  Ray's  preface  to  the  former  work'  he  gtve^  Wiiiughby  much 
of  the  credit  usually  assi^ed  to  himself,  both  as  critic  and  system- 
atist.  Thus,  while  loundmg  on  Gesner  and  Akkovandus,  he  omitted 
their  irrclevancies,  being  careful  to  exclude  "  hieroglyphics,  emblems^ 
morals,  fables,  presages  or  ought  else  pertaining  to  oivinitv,  ethics, 
grammarj  or  any  sort  of  humane  learning,  and  present  nim  [the 
reader]  with  what  properly  belongs  only  to  natural  history."  Again, 
he  not  only  devised  artihdal  keys  to  his  species  and  genera,  but, 
"  that  he  might  dear  up  all  these  obscurities  (of  former  writers] 
and  render  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  species  facile  to  all 
that  should  come  after,  he  bent  hu  endeavours  mainly  to  find  out 
certain  characteristic  notes  of  each  kind."  while  finally,  in  apolo- 
gizing for  hu  engravings,  he  yet  not  unjustly  daims  that  "  they 
are  best  and  truest  of  ai\y  hitherto  graven  m  brass."  (See  also 
Ormituologt.) 

WIUIINOTON.  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  cotmty-seat  of 
New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
near  the  Delaware  liver,  at  the  mouth  of  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  creeks.  Fop.  (1890)  61^431;  (1900)  76,508,  of  whom 
10,478  were  foreign-bom  (3820  Irish,  176a  German,  998  English) 
and  9736  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  87,4x1.  Area,  xo-i8 
sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  (Pennsylvania)  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railways,  and  by  several  steamship  lines.  Wilmington 
Harbor  includes  Cluistiana  Creek  for  4  m.  above  its  mouth  and 
the  navigable  part  (a  m.)  of  the  Brandywine,  which  enters  the 
Christiana  about  x|  m.  above  its  mouth.  By  i88x  the  channel 
depth  had  been  increased  from  8}  to  1$  ft.,  in  1896-1906  it  was 
increased  to  ax  ft.  in  the  lower  part  of  the  harbour,  and  in  1908 
the  upper  part  was  dredged  to  x8  or  19  ft.  for  widths  of  100,  aoo 
and  350  ft.  Between  1836  and  X909  $994,404  was  expended  on 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour.  Most  of  the  streets  which  run 
from  £.  to  W.  are  numbered;  those  which  run  from  N.  to  S. 
are  named,  often  in  honour  of  prominent  American  statesmen. 
The  public  parks  and  squares  have  a  total  area  of  381  acres; 
the  naost  important  parks  are  Brandjrwine  and  Rockford,  which 
lie  along  and  near  Brandywine  oreek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  Among  the  buildings  of  interest  are  the  City  Hall  (1798); 
Holy  Trinity  (Oki  Swedes)  Church  (1698),  probably  the  oldest 
church  in  the  United  States  which  has  b^n  in  continuous  use; 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Historical  Sodety  of  Dehware 
(organized  in  X864),  which  was  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Meeting 
House,  buUt  in  1740;  tho  County  Court  House;  and  the  Federal 
building.  In  Wilmingtoii,  besida  other  educational  institutions, 
b  the  Wilmington  Friends'  School  (1748),  the  oldest  preparatoiy 
school  in  the  state.  The  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library 
(69,000  volumes  in  19x0)  was  founded  in  1788,  but  was  not  made 


free  to  the  public  until  1894.   Wilmiiigton  is  the  ate  of  •  Roman 

Catholic  bishop,  and  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bish<^. 

The  favourable  situation,  railway  facilities  and  proximity  to 
the  a»al-fidds  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Vixgiiua,  to 
the  sources  of  Supply  of  raw  materials,  and  the  water-power 
furnished  by  the  Brandywine,  combined  with  the  enterprise  ci 
its  dtisens,  have  made  Wilmington  the  most  important  manis- 
facturing  centre  of  Delaware.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  factory 
produa  of  the  dty,  $30490,039,  was  73*8%  of  the  total  product 
value  of  the  state,  llie  prindpal  maaufactnits  are  taimed, 
curried  and  finished  leather  ($10,250,842),  steam  lailway  cars 
($J>S97»736),  foundry  and  machine4hop  products  ($3,43«>zi8), 
paper  and  wood  pulp  ($1,904,556),  &c.  Shipbuilding  ($1,780,904 
in  1905)  was  established  as  early  as  x  739,  and  in  1836  the  first  iron 
steamship  and  in  1854  the  first  iron  sailing-boat  built  in  the 
United  States  were  built  here.  On  the  Brandywine,  near  the  dty, 
are  the  works  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  which  extend 
over  nearly  1000  acres,  the  largest  powder  plant  in  the  world. 
The  company  was  founded  in  1802  by  the  French  refugee, 
Eleuthdre  Irenie  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (177 1^x834),  who  had 
learned  from  Lavdsier  the  modem  methods  of  powder-making 
and  here  introduced  them  into  the  United  States.  Wilmington 
is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  customs  district  of  Delaware,  with 
branch  offices  at  New  Castle  and  Lewes.  In  1909  the  imports 
of  the  district  were  valued  at  $463,092. 

The  dty  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1886,  amended  in  X893, 
by  a  mayor,  who  is  chosen  biennially  and  who  appoints  the  board 
of  water  commissioners  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  street 
and  sewer  departments,  and  by  a  unicameral  legislature,  the 
twdve  members  of  which  are  elected  by  wards  (except  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  who  is  deaed  at  large,  and  is  acting  mayor 
in  the  absence  of  the  mayor).  The  council  appoints  the  auditor, 
the  derk  of  council  who  acts  as  dty  clerk  and  various  in^)ectors, 
&c.  The  police  commission  is  appointed  by  the  resident  associate 
judge  of  New  Castle  county  court.  A  b<Kird  of  education  (two 
members  from  each  ward),  the  dty  attorney  and  the  dty 
treasurer  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  site  of  Wilmington  was  settled  m  X638  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Company  of  Sweden  by  Swedish  and  Dutch  colonists, 
under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Minuit.  Hie  fort  which  they  built 
was  called  Christina,  and  the  settlement  that  grew  up  around  it, 
Christinaham,  in  honour  of  Qnten  Christina,  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  fort  was  captured,  without  bloodshed,  by 
Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  of  New  Netherland  in  1655,  but  very 
few  of  the  Swedes  left  Christinaham.  The  Swedish  language 
and  Swedish  customs  persisted,  and  the  religion  of  the  Swedes 
was  tderated.  After  the  English  conquest  in  1664,  especially 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Delaware  counties  to  Pennsylvania 
in  x68a,  Swedish  influence  declined.  In  173 1  a  large  part  of  the 
territory  now  induded  in  the  city  was  owned  by  Thomas  Willing, 
who  named  it  WUlingtown.  About  eight  years  later,  by  a 
borough  charter  granted  by  William  Penn,  this  named  was  changed 
to  Wilmington,  in  honour  of  Spencer  Compton,  JEarl  of  Wilming- 
ton (c.  167^x743).  During  the  War  ct  Independence  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  X3  m.  N.W.  of  Wilmington. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  X9th  century  Wilmington  was  the  centre 
of  a  strong  anti-daveiy  sentiment  and  was  a  "  station  "  of  the 
"  Underground  Railroad."  In  X809  the  borough  was  enlarged 
by  a  new  charter;  in  x83a  Wflmfaigtoh  was  cha^rteied  as  a  dty. 
In  1900  the  dty  contained  41 '4%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
state  and,  under  the  state  constitution  of  X897,  it  dects  five  of 
the  thirty-five  representativef  and  two  ci  the  seventeen  senatois 
in  the  state  legislature. 

See  Records  of  ffoly  Trinity  (Ofd  Swedes)  Ckurck  (Wilmington. 
1800);  Benjamin  Ferris,  History  of  tki  Oriknal  SettUnunls  m  tko 
Ddonoare^  part  iii.  (Wilmington.  1646):  and  Elisabeth  Montgomery, 
Reminiscenus  of  Wilmington  (Philadelphia.  1851). 

WIUHNGTOll,  a  dty,  a  port  of  entiy  and  the  county-seat 
of  New  Hanover  county.  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  about  30  m.  from  its  mouth,  10  m.  in  direct  line  from 
the  ocean,  and  about  X4S  m.  S.S.E.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1890) 
20.056;  (xooo)  00,976,  of  whom  I0ri07  were  negroes  and  467 
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were  foreign-born;  (1910  eensus)  95,748.  It  b  the  lusest  city 
and  the  chief  seaport  of  the  state.  Wihnington  is  a^ved  by 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  nilwaya, 
and  by  steamboat  tines  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  to  ports  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Black  rivers,  and  is  connected 
by  an  electric  tine  with  Wrightsville  Beach,  a  pleasure  resort 
13  m.  distant  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Below  Wilmington  the 
channel  of  the  Cape  Fear  river  is  ao  ft.  deep  throughout  and  in 
some  parts  a  a  and  24  ft.  deep;  the  width  of  the  channel  is  to  be 
made  370  ft.  under  Federal  projects  on  which,  up  to  the  30th  of 
June  1909,  there  had  been  expended  $4,344,029.  Above  Wil- 
mington the  Cape  Fear  river  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  a  ft. 
for  X15  m.  to  Fayetteville.  The  dty  lies  on  an  elevated  sand 
ridge  and  extends  along  the  river  front  for  about  a}  m.  Among 
its  prominent  buOdings  are  the  Um'ted  States  Go«vemment 
Building,  the  United  States  marine  hoq[>ital,  the  dty  and  county 
hospital,  the  county  court  house,  the  dty  hall  (which  houses  the 
public  Ubraiy)  and  the  masonic  temple.  The  dty  is  the  scat  of 
Cape  Fear  Academy  (187  a)  for  boys,  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Incarnation  (Roman  Catholic)  and  of  the  Gregory  Normal  School 
(for  negroes).  The  dty  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant  EfMSCopal 
bishop.  Wilmington  is  diiefly  a  oommerdal  dty,  and  ships 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  lumber,  naval  stores,  rice,market- 
ga^en  produce  and  turpentine^  in  1909  the  value  of  its  exports 
was  $23,310,070  and  the  value  of  its  imports  $1,282,724.  The 
total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $3,i5Sr458,of  which 
i893>7>5  was  the  value  of  lumber  and  timber  products. 

A  settlement  W8»  established  here  in  1730  and  was  named 
New  Liverpool;  about  1733  the  name  was  changed  to  New 
Town;  in  1739  the  town  was  incorporated,  was  made  the 
county-seat  and  was  renamed,  this  time  in  honour  of  Spencer 
Compton,  Eari  of  Wilmington  {c.  i673-t743).  In  1760  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  and  in  x866  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
Some  of  Wilmington's  dtizens  were  among  the  first  to  offer 
armed  resistance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Stamp  Act,  compelling 
the  stamp-master  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  distribute  no 
stamps.  During  most  of  1781  the  borough  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  and  Lord  Comwallis  had  his  headquarters  here. 
Although  blockaded  by  the  Union  fleet,  Wilmington  was  during 
the  Civil  War  the  centre  of  an  important  intercourse  between 
the  Confederacy  and  foreign  countries  by  means  of  blockade 
runners,  and  wasthelast  important  port  open  to  the  Confederates. 
It  was  defended  by  Fort  Fisher,  a  heavy  earthwork  on  the 
peninsula  between  the  ocean  and  Cape  Fear  river,  manned  by 
1400  men  under  Colonel  William  Lamb.  A  federal  expedition 
of  1 50  vessels  under  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter  and  land  forces  (about 
3000)  under  General  B.  F.  Butler  approached  the  fort  on  the 
20th  of  December  1864;  on  the  24th  the  "  Louisiana,"  loaded 
with  21$  tons  of  powder,  was  exploded  400  yds.  from  the  fort 
without  doing  any  damage;  on  the  24th  and  35th  there  was  a 
terrific  naval  bombardment,  which  General  Butler  deddcd  had 
not  sufiidently  injured  the  fort  to  make  an  assault  by  land 
possible;  on  the  13th  and  X4th  of  January  there  was  another 
bombardment,  and  on  the  x  sth  a  combined  naval  and  land  at  tack, 
in  which  General  A.  H.  Terry,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Butler  in  command,  stormed  the  fort  with  the  help  of  the 
marines  and  sailors,  and  took  2000  prisoners  and  169  guns. 
The  Union  losses  were  a66  killed,  57  missing  and  roi8  wounded. 
A  magastne  explosbn  on  the  morning  of  tihe  t6th  killed  about 
100  men  in  each  army.  The  dty  was  evacuated  immediately 
afterwards. 

WILMOT,  DAVID  (18x4-1868),  American  poUtical  leader, 
was  bom  at  Bethany,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  20th  of  January  1814. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834  and  practised  law  In  Towanda. 
He  entered  politics  as  a  Democrat,  served  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  from  1845  to  1851,  and  although  he  favoured 
the  Walker  Tariff,  the  Mexican  War  and  other  party  measures, 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery.  On  the  8th  of  August  1846, 
when  a  bill  was  introduced  appropriating  $2,000,000  to  be  used 
by  the  president  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
Wilmot  immediately  offered  the  following  amendment:  "  Pro- 
vided, That,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the 


acquisitiott  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  negoti- 
ated between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the 
moneys  herein  appropriated,  ndther  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 
The  amendment,  famous  in  American  history  as  the  *'  Wilmot 
Proviso,"  was  adopted  by  the  House,  but  was  defeated,  with 
the  original  bill,  by  the  Senate's  adjournment.  A  similar 
measure  was  brought  forward  at  the  next  session,  the  appropria* 
tion,  however,  being  increased  to  $3,000,000,  and  the  amendment 
being  extended  to  indude  all  territory  whidi  might  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States;  in  this  form  it  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  XI 5  to  X05;  but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur,  pased 
a  bill  of  its  own  without  the'  amendment;  and  the  House, 
owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  General  Lewis  Cas8»  in  Mardi 
1847,  receded  from  its  position.  The  amendment  was  never 
actually  adopted  by  Congress,  and  was  in  fact  expressly  repudi^ 
ated  in  the  Compromise  of  X850,  and  its  content  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dxed  Scott  case. 
Although  known  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso  it  really  originated  with 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff  (i8io-x88o)  of  Ohio,  Wilmot  being  sdected 
to  present  it  only  because  his  party  standing  was  more  regular. 
The  extension  of  the  prindple  to  territory  other  than  that  to  be 
acquired  from  Mexico  was  probably  due  to  Preston  King  (1806- 
1865)  of  New  York.  Wilmot  supported  Van  Buren  in  X848  and 
entered  the  Republican  party  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  aiul 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conventions  of  X856  and  x86o. 
He  was  president  judge  of  the  13th  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  i8s3'-i86i.  United  States  senator  in  i86x>i863 
and  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  in  1863-X868. 
He  died  at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  x6th  of  March  x868. 

See  G.  P.  Garrison,  Wtshcard  Extiusicn  (New  York  and  London, 
1906). 

WILSON.  ALE3U1IDER  (1766-18x3),  American  ornithologist, 
was  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  of  July  1766.  Hi^ 
father,  a  bandloom  weaver,  soon  removed  to  the  country,  and 
there  combined  weaving  with  agriculture,  distilling  and  smuggling 
— conditions  which  no  doubt  helped  to  develop  in  the  boy  that 
love  of  rural  pursuits  and  adventure  which  was  to  determine 
his  career.  At  first  he  was  placed  with  a  tutor  ami  destined 
for  the  church,  but  afterwards  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  weaver. 
Then  he  became  a  peddler  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in  travelling 
through  ScotUnd,  recording  in  his  jouxnal  every  matta  of 
natural  history  or  antiquarian  interest.  Having  incurred  a 
short  imprisonment  for  lampooning  the  master-weavers  in  a 
trade  dispute,  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1794.  After  a  few 
years  of  weaving,  peddling  and  desultory  observation,  he 
became  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  in  1802  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment near  Philaddphia,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
William  Bartram  the  naturalist.  Under  his  iniluence  Wilson 
began  to  draw  birds,  having  concdved  the  idea  of  illustrating 
the  omithok>gy  of  the  United  States;  and  thenceforward  he 
steadily  accumulated  materials  and  made  many  expeditions. 
In  1806  he  obtained  the  assistant-editorship  of  the  American 
edition  of  Reej^s  Emcydopaedia,  and  thus  acquired  more  means 
and  leisure  for  his  great  work,  American  Ornithology^  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  the  autimin  of  x8o8,  after  which 
he  spent  the  winter  in  a  journey"  in  search  of  birds  and  sub- 
scribers." By  the  spring  of  1813  seven  volumes  had  appeared; 
but  the  arduous  expedition  of  that  summer,  in  search  Of  the 
marine  watcriowl  to  which  the  remaining  volume  was  to  be 
devoted,  gave  a  shock  to  his  already  impaired  health,  and  he 
succumbed  to  dysentery  at  Philadelphia  on  the  23rd  of  August 
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CH  his  poems,  not  CTtccpting  the  Foresters  (Philadelphia,  1805), 
nothing  need  now  be  said,  save  that  they  no  doubt  served  to  develop 
his  descriptive  powers.  The  dahth  and  ninth  volumes  of  the 
Ameriatn  OmUMogy  were  edited  after  his  decease  by  his  friend 
George  Ord.  and  the  work  was  continued  by  LuCien  Bonaparte 
(4  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1825-1833).    The  complete  work  was  re- 

fublishcd  several  times,  and  his  MisceUaneous  Prose  Works  and 
oems  was  edited  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Graaart  (Paisley. 
1876).    A  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Paisley  in  1676. 
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WILSON,  SIR  D.— WILSON,  H.  H. 


WlUOlf,  SIR  DANIEL  (1816-1893),  archaeologist  and 
Canadian  educational  reformer,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
5th  of  January  1816,  the  son  of  Archibald  Wilson,  a  wine- 
merchant,  and  Janet  Aitken.  After  studying  at  the  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  ^>ent  the  next  ten  years 
in  journalism  and  in  other  forms  of  literary  work  (London 
1837-1843,  Edinburgh  1842-1847).  In  1845  he  became  secretary 
to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1848  published 
Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  (Men  Time,  of  which  the  chief 
value  lies  in  the  numerous  illustrations,  done  by  himself.  In 
1851  appeared  his  most  important  work,  PreMistoric  Annals 
of  Scotland,  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  archae<^gists. 
In  1 85 J  he  became  professor  of  History  and  Enc^h  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  bis  practical  ability  and 
energy  soon  made  him  the  most  important  member  of  the  staff. 
While  writing  extensively  on  the  archaedogy  and  anthropology 
of  Onada,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  study,  he  produced 
nothing  of  lasting  importance.  His  main  woric  lay  in  asserting 
the  claims  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  of  University 
College,  the  teaching  body  in  ronnexion  with  it,  against  the 
sectarian  universities  of  the  province  which  denounced  the 
provincial  university  as  godless,  and  against  the  private  medical 
schools  in  Toronto.  Largely  owing  to  Wilson's  energy  in 
fighting  for  what  he  called  "  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
system  of  university  education  in  opposition  to  sectarian  or 
denominational  colleges,"  the  provincial  university  gained  the 
chief  position  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ontario.  Two  of  the 
sectarian  universities,  the  Methodist  and  the  Anglican,  have 
now  become  united  to  the  provincial  university,  but  the  Baptist 
and  the  Presbyterian  (see  Kingston)  still  retain  a  vigorous 
existence.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his  struggle  against  the 
rival  medical  schools  in  Toronto,  the  chief  of  which  is  now 
incorporated  with  Toronto  university.  In  hb  efforts  to  escape 
the  control  of  local  politicians  he  was  less  successful,  and  in  some 
cases  appointments  to  the  provincial  university  were  made  for 
political  rather  than  for  academic  reasons.  Though  seeing  that 
in  a  young  and  democratic  country  the  Scotch-American  model 
must  be  followed  rather  than  the  English,  and  though  resisting 
attempts  to  follow  the  practice  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Wilson 
was  a  believer  in  the  merits  of  a  modified  form  of  the  residential 
system.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  Canada  to  cast  aside  the 
classical  tradition,  and  as  eariy  as  i860  had  the  courage  to  say: 
'*  It  is  just  because . . .  German  and  Ftench  are  now  the  keys 
of  so  much  modern  philosophy  and  science  that  all  wise  Univer- 
sity leformera  are  learning  to  give  to  modem  languages  the  place 
they  justly  claim  in  a  liberal  education."  In  1881  he  was  made 
president  of  Toronto  univeruty;  and  in  1885  president  of  the 
literature  section  of  the  Canaulian  Royal  Sodety;  in  x888  he 
was  knighted;  and  in  1891  given  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Edinbui^   He  died  at  Toronto  on  the  6th  of  August  1892. 

Record  of  Uiitorical  PuUicatioHs  rdatinn  to  Canada,  edited  by 
G.  M.  Wronff,  vol.  v.  (Toronto  and  London,  1901),  (>p.  199-217, 
gives  a  good  sketch  of  his  career,  and  a  biblicxrapny  of  bis  numerous 
works.  (W.  L.  G.) 

WTUON,  HENRY  (1813-1875),  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  from  1873  to  1875,  was  born  at  Farmington,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  i6th  of  February  181 2.  His  name  originally  was 
Jeremiah  J.  Colbaith.  His  father  was  a  day-labourer  and  very 
poor.  At  ten  years  of  age  the  son  went  to  work  as  a  farm- 
labourer.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  before  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  had  read  more  than  a  thousand  volumes.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  for  some  unstated  reason,  he  had  his 
name  changed  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  that  of  Henry  Wilson. 
At  Natick,  Massachusetts,  whither  he  travelled  on  foot,  he 
learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  during  his  leisure  hours 
studied  much  and  read  with  avidity.  For  short  periods,  also, 
he  studied  in  the  academics  of  Strafford,  NJI.,  Wolfcborough, 
N.H.,  and  Concord,  N.H.  After  successfully  establishing  himself 
as  a  shoe  manufacturer,  he  attracted  attention  as  a  public 
speaker  in  support  of  William  Henry  Harrison  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1840.  He  was  In  the  state  House  of 
Reprcsenutives  in  1841-42, 1846  and  1850,  and  ia  the  Senate  in 


x8^4-45  and  1851-5}.  In  1848  he  left  the  Whig  pazty  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Free  Seal  party,  serving 
as  presiding  officer  of  that  party's  national  convention  ia  1852, 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  Free  Soil  national  committee  and 
editing  from  1848  to  1851  the  Boston  Kepublicnn,  which  he  nude 
the  chief  Free  Soil  organ.  The  Free  Soil  party  nominated  him 
for  governor  of  the  state  in  1853,  but  he  was  defeated.  For  a 
short  time(i8ss)  heidentifiedhinisdf  with  the  American  or  Know 
Nothing  party,  and  afterwards  acted  with  the  Republican  party. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  remained 
there  by  re-elections  until  1873.  His  uncompromising  opposal  ion 
to  the  institution  of  slavery  furnished  the  keynote  of  his  earlier 
senatorial  career,  and  he  soon  took  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  effective  anti-slavery  orators  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
been  deeply  interested  from  1840  until  1850  in  the  militia  of  his 
state,  and  had  risen  through  its  grades  of  service  to  that  of 
brigadier-generaL  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be  was 
made  chairman  of  the  military  committee  of  the  Senate,  ami  in 
thia  position  performed  most  laborious  and  important  work  for 
thefouryearsof  the  war.  The  Republicans  nominated  Wilson  for 
the  vice-presidency  in  1872,  and  he  was  elected:  but  bandied  on 
the  32nd  of  November  1875  before  completing  his  term  of  olhce 

He  published,  besides  many  orations,  a  History  of  the  Anti-Slotory 
Measures  of  the  Thirty-Seventh  and  Thirty-Eighth  Untied  Slates 
Congresses  (1865);  Milttary  Measures  of  the  United  States  Congress 
(l8(^):  a  History  of  the  Reconstruction  Aleasures  of  the  Thirty- Sinth 
and  Fortieth  Congresses  (1868)  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power  in  Anurtca  (3  vols.,  1873-1875).  his  most  important 
work. 

The  best  biography  is  that  by  EUas  Nason  and  Thomai  Russell, 
The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Henry  Wilson  (Boston,  1676). 

WILSON.  HORACE  BATMAN  (1786-1860),  English  orientalist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  36th  of  September  1786.  He  studied 
medicine  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  went  out  to  India  in 
1808  as  assistant-surgeon  .on  the  Bengal  establishment  of  the 
East  India*  Company.  His  knowledge  of  metallurgy  caused  him 
to  be  attached  to  the  mint  at  Calcutta,  where  he  was  for  a  time 
associated  with  John  Leyden.  He  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  ancient  language  and  litetature  of  India,  and  by  the 
recommendation  of  Henry  T.  Colebrooke,  he  was  in  181 1  a|>> 
pointed  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  1813 
he  published  the  Sanskrit  text — with  a  graceful,  if  somewhat 
free,  translation  in  English  rhymed  verse— of  K&ltdisa's  charming 
lyrical  poem,  the  Meghaduta,  or  Cloud-Messenger.  He  prepared 
the  first  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary  (1819)  Irom  materials 
compiled  by  native  scholars,  supplemented  by  his  own  researches. 
This  work  was  only  superseded  by  the  SanskrUwdrUrlnuh  (i8si' 
1876)  of  R.  von  Roth  and  Otto  B<&tlingk,  who  expressed  their 
obligations  to  Wilson  in  the  preface  to  their  great  work.  Wilson 
published  in  1827  Select  Specimens  ^  the  Theatre  of  tkt  Hindus, 
which  contained  a  very  full  survey  of  the  Indian  drama,  transb- 
tions  of  sue  complete  plays  and  short  accounts  of  twenty-three 
others.  Hb  Mackemic  Collection  (1828)  is  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  extensive  collection  of  Oriental,  especially  South  Indiaa, 
MSS.  and  antiquities  made  by  Colonel  Colin  Mackenaie,  now 
deposited  partly  in  the  India  Office,  London,  and  partly  at 
Madras.  He  also  wrote  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Burmese 
War,  viith  Documents,  Political  and  Geographical  (1827),  a 
Review  of  the  External  Commerce  of  Bengal  from  18x3  to  iS^S 
(1830)  and  a  History  of  British  India  from  180$  to  tSjs,  in 
continuation  of  Mill's  History  (i 844-1848).  He  acted  for  many 
years  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  public  instruction,  and 
superintended  the  studies  of  the  Sanskrit  College  in  Calcutta. 
He  was  one  of  the  staunchest  opponents  of  the  proposal  that 
English  should  be  made  the  sole  medium  of  instraction  tn  natt>x 
schools,  and  became  for  a  time  the  object  of  bitter  attacks,  la 
1832  the  university  of  Oxford  selected  Dr  Wilscm  to  be  the 
first  occupant  of  the  newly  founded  Boden  chair  of  Sanskrit, 
and  in  1836  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  East  India 
Company.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1837  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  London  on  tio  8th  of  May 
i860. 
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A  full  list  of  Wilson't  works  may  be  found  m  an  Annual  Report 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  i860.  A  considerable  number  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  (540  vols.)  collected  by  Wilson  in  India  are  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

WILSON/  JAMES  (x74»--X798)r. American  sUtcsmu  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  or  near  St  Andrews,  Scotland,  on  the  X4tfa 
of  September  1742.  He  matriodatcd  at  tha  Univeraity  <d  St 
Andrews  in  1757  and  was  subsequently  a  student  at  the  universi^ 
tiesof  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In  i76shecmigratedU>Ameiica. 
Landing  at  New  York  in  June,  he  went  to  Philaddphia  in  the 
following  year  and  in  1766-1767  was  instructor  of  Latin  in 
the  college  of  Philadelphia,  later  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Dickinson,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767,  removed  first  to  P*««<»^g  and  som 
afterward  to  Carlisle,  and  rapidly  rose  to  prominence.  In  August 
z  7  74  he  published  a  pamphlet  Consideralions  on  the  Nature 
attd  Extent  of  the  Ugislatiae  Authority  of  the  British  Parliament, 
in  which  he  argued  that  pariiament  Imd  no  conatitntional  power 
to  legislate  for  the  cokmies;  this  pamphlet  strong  hiflnenced 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress  which  met  in  September. 
Wilson  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania  provincial  convention 
in  January  i77Sf  a^d  he  sustained  thoe  the  tif^t  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  resist  the  change  in  its  charter,  dedarUig  that  as  the 
force  which  the  British  Government  was  exercising  to  compel 
obedience  was  "  force  unwarranted  by  any  act  of  parliament, 
unsupported  by  any  principle  of  the  common  law,  unauthorined 
by  any  commission  from  the  crown,"  resistance  was  justified 
l^  "  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  "; 
lie  alao,  by  his  speech,  led  the  colonies  in  shifting  the  burden 
of  responsibility  from  parliament  or  tl»  king's  ministen  to  the 
king  himsrlf.  In  May  1775  Wilson  became  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  What  a  declaration  of  independence 
was  first  proposed  in  that  body  he  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  in  izymrt  of  it, 
but  as  the  Instructums  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and 
some  of  the  other  colonies  opposed  such  a  dcelaration,  he  urged 
postponement  of  action  for  the  purpose  of  ipving  the  constituents 
in  those  colonies  an  opportunity  of  removing  such  instructions. 
When  independence  was  finally  declared  the  unanimity  of  all 
the  colonies  except  New  York  had  been  obtained.  Receiving 
a  commission  as  colonel  in  May  1775,  Wilson  raised  a  battalion 
4f  troops  in  his  county  of  Cumberland,  and  for  a  short  time  in 
1776  he  took  part  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign,  but  his  principal 
labours  in  1776  and  x  777  were  in  Congress.  In  January  1776  he 
was  ^)poiirted  a  member  of  a  oommittee  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  oolcmies,  and  the  address  was  written  by  him;  he  served 
on  a  simOar  committee  in  May  1777,  and  wrote  the  address 
To  the  Inhabitants  of  th^  United  States,  urging  their  firm  support 
of  the  cause  of  Independence;  he  drafted  the  plan  of  treaty  with 
France  together  with  instrucHona  for  negotiating  it;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  War  from  its  establishment  in  June 
2776  until  his  retirement  from  Congress  in  September  1777* 
£rom  January  to  September  1777  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com* 
mittoe  on  Appeals,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  admiralty  in  the  seveol  states;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  many  other  important  committees.  In  September  X777  the 
political  faction  in  his  state  which  had  opposed  Independence 
again  came  into  power,  and  Wilson  was  kept  out  of  Congress 
until  the  dose  of  the  war;  he  was  back  again,  however,  in  X783, 
and  1785^x786,  and,  advocating  a  sound  current,  laboured 
in  cooperation  with  RobertMorris  to  direct  the  finanrisl  pdicy 
of  the  Confederattoo. 

Soon  after  leaving  Congress  m  1777  Wilson  removed  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  to  practise  law,  but  he  xetumed  to  Phil*- 
diilpUa  in  the  following  year.  In  1 779  be  was  mmwriHsioned 
Advocate-General  for  France,  and  in  this  capacity  he  represented 
Louis  XVL  in  all  claims  arising  out  of  the  French  alliance 
until  the  dose  of  the  war.  In  i78x-i78a  he  was  the  prindpal 
counsel  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  Wyoming  VaUey  dispute  with 
Connecticut,  whidi  was  dedded  in  favour  of  Pennsylvania  in 
December  X78a  by  an  arbitration  court  appointed  by  Congxcsa. 
Wilson  was  dotdy  asKxiated  with  Robert  Morris  in  ocganixing 


the  Bank  of  North  America,  and  In  the  Act  of  Gdn^Tesi  ihooipor- 
ating  it  (December  31,  trSi)  he  was  made  one  of  the  directorl 
In  1782  the  legislature  of  FennsyWaaia  granted  a  dmrter  to  thia 
bank,  but  thxM  years  later  it  posed  an  act  to  repeal  it.  Wilson 
responded  with  a  famous  oonstxtntloBal  argument  in  which  he 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  on  the  basis  of  the 
implied  powers  of  Congress. 

As  a  constructive  statesman  Wilson  had  no  superior  in  the 
Federal  Convention  of  X737.  He  favoured  the  independence  of 
the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  d^artments,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  goveniment  over  the  state  goveinments,aiid  the 
election  of  sreatots  as  well  as  representatives  by  the  people^ 
and  was  opposed  tothe  election  of  the  Prendcnt  or  the  judges 
by  Congress.  His  political  phik)sophy  was  based  upon  implkit 
ccnfidence  in  the  people,  and  he  strove  for  such  provisions  as 
he  thought  would  best  gnarsntee  a  government  by  the  peoples 
When  the  constitution  had  been  framed  Wilson  pronounced  it 
**  the  best  form  of  government  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
world,"  and  he,  at  least,  among  the  f  ramexti  regarded  it  not  as  a 
compact  but  as  an  ordinance  to  be  established  by  the  people. 
During  the  stnig^e  for  ratification  he  made  a  speech  before 
a  mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia  which  has  been  characterized 
as  "  the  ablest  single  presentation  of  the  whole  subject"  In 
the  Pennsylvania  ratification  convention  (November  ax  to 
December  15,  X787)  he  was  the  constitution's  pxindpal  defender. 
Having  been  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1790,  he  delivered  at  that  institution  in  X790- 
1 791  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  and  private  law;  some  of  these 
lectures,  together  with  his  speeches  in  the  Federal  convention, 
before  the  mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania 
ratification  convention,  are  among  the  most  valuable  commen- 
taries on  the  constitution. 

Wilson  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  convention 
of  X789-X790,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  new  constitution.  In  1789  Washington  appointed  him  an 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
X793  he  wrote  the  important  decision  in  the  case  of  Chisolm 
v.  Georgia,  the  purport  of 'which  was  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  constituted  a  sovereign  nation  and  that  the  U^ted 
States  were  not  a  mere  confederacy  of  sovereign  states.  He 
continued  to  serve  as  aasodste  justice  until  Us  death,,  near 
Edenton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  a8th  of  August  x 798. 

Wilson's  Works,  consisting  principally  of  his  law  lectvrM  and  a 
few  speeches,  were  published  under  the  direction  of  his  son.  Bird 
Wilson  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia  x8<^x804).  A  revised  edition  in 
two  volumes  with  notes  by  James  D.  Andrews  was  published  in 
Chicago  in  1806.    See  also  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution 

Jftke  United  Stales  of  Amenea,y(AB.  i.  and  Ui.  (Washington.  1804); 
.  B.  McMastcr  and  F.  D.  Stone.  Penns^mnia  and  the  Fedaid 
Constitution,  1787-1788  (Philaddphia,  1888);  L.  H,  Alexander 
(cd.),  James  Wilson  (Philadelphia,  1908);  a  bkwiaphical  sketch 
entitled  "  Tames  Wilson.  Nation-Bnilder,'^  by  L.  H.  Alexander.  In 
the  Green  Bat,  vol.  19  (1907):  '*  James  Wil«>n.  Patriot,  and  the 
Wtboo  Doctrme,"  by  AJexander.  in  the  North  American  Rmem, 
vol.  I  S3  (1906):  Justice  J.  M.  Harlan.  ''James  Wilson  and  the 
Formation  of  the  Constitution,"  in  the  American  tow  Renew, 
vol.  34;  B.  A.  Konkle  et  aL  **  The  James  M^^lson  Memorial,"  in 
the  American  Law  Register,  vol.  55  (1907). 

WILSOir,  JAMBS  (183$-  ),  American  adtthiistiator,  was 
bom  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  x6th  of  August  1835.  In  185X 
he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  America,  where  th^  origfaudly 
settled  in  Connecticut,  but  In  1855  removed  to  Tama  county 
Iowa.  He  studied  at  Iowa  College,  and  in  x86x  became  a  farmer. 
He  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  state  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1868-1873 ,  >im1  was  its  q>eaker  in  187  2-1873,  uid  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from 
X873  to  1877  and  again  in  1883-1885.  From  1870  to  1874  he 
was  a  regent  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa;  in  X877-X883  was 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Railway  Commission  ^  and  from  1890 
to  X897  was  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Iowa  Agxicultuxal 
College,  at  Ames,  an4  director  of  the  State  Agricultursl  Exped- 
ment  Station.  In  March  1897  he  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
m  President  McKinlejr's  Cabinet  and  served  into  President 
Tisft's  administration,  holding  office  longer  than  any  other 
cabinet  officer  since  the  organization  of  thegovonmeot. 
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WILSON,'  JOHX  (1637-1696),  Engllflh  playwright,  son  of 
Aaron  Wilson,  a  royalist  divine,  was  bom  in  London  in  2627. 
He  matriculated  from  Exeter  0>Uege,  Oxford,  in  2644,  and 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn  two  years  later,  being  cidled  to  the  bar 
in  1649.  His  unswerving  support  of  the  royal  pretensions 
recommended  him  to  James,  dnke  of  York,  throu^  whose 
influence  he  became  Recorder  of  Londonderry  about  i68x. 
His  Discourse  of  Monarchy  (1684),  a  tract  in  favour  of  the 
succession  of  iht  duke  of  York,  was  followed  (2685)  by  a 
"  Pindarique  "  <»i  his  coronation.  In  2688  he  wrote  Jus  regium 
Coronae,  a  leanied  .defence  of  James's  actiim  in  dispenung  with 
the  penal  statutes.  He  died  in  obscurity,  due  perhaps  to  his 
political  opinions,  in  2696.  WilacHi  was  the  author  of  four 
plays,  showing  a  vigorous  and  learned  wit,  and  a  power  of 
cfaatacter-drawing  that  place  him  rather  among  the  foUoweiB 
ci  Ben  Jonson  than  with  the  Restoration  dramatists 

Ths  CJuots  (written  in  2662,  printed  2664,  2672,  &c.)^  was  phyed 
with  great  success  in  2663.  John  Lacy  found  one  of  his  best  pflcrts 
in  Scruple,  a  caricature  of  a  IVesbyterian  minister  of  acconunodadnjt 
morality.  Andronicus  Comnenius  (1664),  a  blank  verse  tragedy,  u 
baaed  on  the  storv  of  Andronicus  Comnenus  as  told  by  Peter  Heylin 
in  his  Cosmotrafmy,  It  contains  a  scene  between  thie  usurper  and 
the  widow  01  his  victim  Alexius  which  follows  very  closely  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  a  paralld  situation  in  Rickard  III.  The 
Projectors  (1665),  a  prose  comedy  of  London  life,  is,  like  Moli^rc's 
L'Avore,  founded  on  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Wilson  was  acquainted  with  the  French  play.  Belphegor,  or  Iko 
Marriagif  of  Iho  Devil;  a  Trun-umedy  (1690).  treats  of  a  theme 
familiar  to  Elizabethan  drama,  out  Wiuon  took  the  subject  from  the 
Belphegor  attributed  to  MachiavelU,  and  alludes  also  to  StraparoLa's 
version  in  the  NotH.  He  also  translated  into  English  Erasmus's 
Encomium  Moriao  (1668). 

See  Tko  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Wilson,  edited  with  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Tames  Maidment  and  W.  H.  Logan  in  1874 
for  the  "  Dramatists,  of  the  Restoration  "  series. 

WIUQN.  JOHK  (x  785-1854),  Scottish  writer,  the  CEBBTonKER 
NoKiB  of  Blackwood's  if afosiMa,  was  bom  at  Paisley  on  the  28th 
of  May  1785,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  gause  manufacturer  who  died 
when  John  was  deven  yean  old.  He  was  the  fourth  child,  but 
the  eldest  son,  and  he  had  nine  brothers  and  sisters.^  He  was 
only  twelve  when  he  was  fint  entered  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  he  continued  to  attend  various  classes  in  that 
university  for  six  years,  beirig  for  the  most  part  under  the 
tutorship  of  Professor  Goorge  Jardine,  with  whose  family  he  lived. 
In  these  six  years  Wilson  "  made  hixnself  "  in  all  ways,  acquiring 
not  inconsiderable  scholanhip,  perfecting  himself  in  all  sports 
a2ul  exercises,  and  falling  in  love  with  a  certain  "  Margaret," 
who  was  the  object  of  his  affections  for  several  years. 

In  2803  Wflson  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Few  men  have  felt  more  than  he 
the  charm  of  Oxford,  and  in  much  of  his  later  work,  notably  in 
the  essay  called  "  Old  North  and  Young  North,"  he  has  expressed 
his  feeling.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  his  Magdalen  days  were 
altogether  haf^y,  though  he  perfected  himself  in  "  bruising," 
pedestrianism  and  other  qxirts,  and  read  so  as  to  obtain  a 
brilliant  first  dass.  His  love  affairs  did  not  go  happily,  and  he 
seems  to  have  made  no  intimate  friends  at  Us  own  college  and 
few  in  the  university.  He  took  his  degree  in  1807,  and  found 
himself  at  twenty-two  hb  own  master,  with  a  good  income, 
no  father  or  guardian  to  control  him,  and  apparently  not  under 
any  of  the  influences  which  in  similar  circumstances  generally 
make  it  necessary  for  a  young  man  to  a(l<^  some  profession, 
if  only  in  name.  His  profession  was  an  estate  on  Windermere 
called  Elleray,  ever  since  connected  with  his  name.  Here  he 
built,  boated,  wrestled,  shot,  fished,  walked  and  otherwise 
diverted  himsdf  for  four  years,  besides  composing  or  collecting 
from  previous  compositions  a  considerable  volume  of  poenv, 
published  in  rSta  as  the  Isle  of  Palms.  Here  he  became 
intimate  with  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Soutbey  and  De  Quincey. 

*His  younjKst  brother  was  James  Wtlsott  "of  WoodvIHe" 
<I7Q5-I856)j  the  soologist.  He  purchased,  on  behalf  of  Edinburgh 
Untversity,  in  Paris,  the  Dufresne  collection  of  birds,  and  arranged 
them  on  his  return  to  Scotland.  He  contributed  to  Blackwood's 
Magaaine  and  to  the  Sortk  British  Quarterly  Ranew,  and  wrote  many 
of  the  articles  on  natural  history  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Encyclopatdie  jlrilotwifa. 


He  married  in  282  r  Jane  Penny,  a  Liverpool  lady  of  good  family, 
and  four  years  of  happy  married  life  at  Elleray  succeeded;  then 
came  the  event  which  made  a  working  man  of  letters  of  Wilson, 
and  without  which  he  would  probably  have  produced  a  few 
volumes  of  verse  axui  nothing  more.    The  major  part  of  his 
fortune  was  lost  by  the  dishonest  speculation  of  an  uncle,  in 
whose  hands  Wilson  had  carelessly  left  it.    But  this  hard  fa.te 
was  by  no  means  unqualified.    His  mother  had  a  house  in 
Edinburgh,  in  which  she  was  able  and  willing  to  receive  her  son 
and  his  family;  nor  had  he  even  to  give  up  EUeray,  though 
henceforward  he  was  not  able  constantly  to  reside  in  it.    He 
read  law  and  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  in  2815,  still  taking 
many  a  sporting  and  pedestrian  excursion,  and  publishing  in 
1826  a  second  volume  of  poems,  Tke  City  of  the  Plague.  In  282  7, 
soon  after  the  founding  of  Blackwood's  Maganne,  Wilson  btguk 
his  connexion  with  that  great  Tory  monthly  1^  joining  «ith 
J.  G.  Lockhart  in  the  October  ruimber,  in  a  satire  called  the 
Chaldee  Manuscript,  in  the  form  of  biblical  parody,  on  the  rival 
Ediuburgft  RnieWf  iu  pubUsher  and  his  contributors.    From 
this  time  he  was  the  prindpai  writer  for  Blackwood's,  though 
never  its  2U>nunal  editor,  the  publisher  retaining  a  certain 
supervision  even  over  Lockhart's  and  '*  Christopher  North's  " 
contributions,  which  were  the  making  of  the  mapiyiwA     Iq 
z8aa  began  the  series  of  Nodes  Ambrosianae,  after  2815  mostly 
Wilson's  work.    These  are  discussions  in  the  form  of  convivial 
table-talk,  giving  occasion  to  wonderfuUy  various  digressions 
of  critidam,  description  and  miscellaneous  writing.    From  their 
origin  it  necessarily  followed  that  there  was  much  ephemeral, 
a  certain  amount  purely  local,  and  something  whoUy  trivial 
in  them.    But  their  dramatic  force,  their  incessant  flashes  of 
happy  thought  and  happy  expression,  their  almost  incompar* 
aUe  fulness  of  life,  and  their  magtiificent  humour  give  them 
all  but  the  highest  place  among  genial  and  recreative  literature. 
"  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  an  idealized  portrait  of  James  I&gg, 
one  of  the  talkers,  is  a  tnost  deli^tful  creation.    Before  this, 
Wilson  had  contributed  to  Blackwood's  prose  tales  and  sketches, 
and  tiovels,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  publiriied  separately 
in  UgkU  and  Skadaws  of  Scottish  Ufe  (tSaa),  The  Triab  of 
Margaret  Lyndsay   (1823)   and    The  Foresters  (1815);   later 
appeared  essays  on  Spenser,  Homer  and  aU  sorts  of  madcn 
subjects  and  authors. 

The  first  result  of  his  new  occupation  on  Wibon^s  general 
mode  of  life  was  that  he  left  his  mother's  house  and  established 
himself  (2829)  in  Aim  Street,  Edinburgh,  with  his  wife  and 
family  of  five  children.  The  second  was  much  mon  vnbwked 
for,  his  election  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  univoesity 
of  Edinburgh  (2820).  His  qualifications  for  the  post  were  1^ 
no  means  obvious,  even  if  the  fact  that  the  bat  qiiafified  man 
in  Great  Britain,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  was  also  a  qmdidate, 
be  left  out  of  the  question.  But  the  matter  was  made  a  political 
one;  the  Tories  stUl  had  a  majority  in  the  town  council;  Wilson 
was  powerfully  backed  by  friends,  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  their 
head;  and  his  adversaries  played  into  his  hands  by  attacking 
his  moral  character,  which  was  not  open  to  any  fair  icproach. 
Wilson  made  a  very  exoellent  professor,  never  perhaps  attaining 
to  any  great  scientific  knowledge  in  Ms  subject  oir  power  of 
expounding  it,  but  acting  on  generatbn  after  generation  of 
studenu  with  a  stimulating  force  that  is  far  more  valvahie 
than  the  most  exhaustive  knowledge  of  a  particular  topic 
His  duties  left  him  plenty  of  time  for  magazine  work,  and  for 
many  years  his  contributions  to  Blackwood  were  extraordinarily 
voluminous,  in  one  year  (2834)  amounting  to  over  fifty  sqasrste 
artides.  Most  of  Uie  best  and  best  known  of  them  appeared 
between  2825  and  2835. 

The  domestic  events  of  Wilson's  lif e  hi  the  Isst  thirty  years 
of  it  may  be  briefly  UAd.  He  osdllated  between  Edinburgh 
and  EUeray,  with  excursions  and  summer  residences  elsewhere, 
a  sea  trip  on  board  the  Experimental  Squadron  in  the  Cfaaimd 
during  the  summer  of  2832,  and  a  few  other  unimportant  diver- 
sions. The  death  of  his  wife  in  2837  was  an  exceedingly  severe 
blow  to  him,  especially  as  it  followed  within  three  years  that  of 
his  friend  Blackwood.    For  muiy  years  after,  his  Utexiiy  work 
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intennittent,  aad,  with  some  exceptions,  not  up  to  thelevd 
of  his  earlier  yetrs.  Late  in  1850  his  health  showed  definite 
signs  of  breaking  up;  and  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  his 
professOTship,  and  a  Civil  List  pension  of  J^sco  a  year  was 
conferred  on  him.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of  April 
x«54. 

Only  a  vtty  onull  part  of  Wibon's  extensive  work  was  published 
in  a  collected  and  generally  aooeasible  form  during  bis  lifetime,  the 
chief  and  almoet  sole  exceptioiiB  being  the  two  volumes  of  jpoeme 
reCened  to,  the  lAdUs  and  Skadtm  ef  Scoitisk  l^fe,  and  the  i2«- 
creatitms  ofCkristophtr  North  (1843},  a  selection  from  his  manudne 
articles.  These  volumes,  with  a  selected  edition  of  the  IfocUs 
AnUtrosianat  in  four  volumes,  and  of  further  essays,  critical  and 
imaginative,  also  in  four  volumes,  were  collected  and  reissued 
uniformly  after  his  death  by  his  soo*in-law.  Professor  J.  F.  Fcrrier. 
The  collection  is  very  far  from  exhaustive;  and,  tboiyh  it  un- 
doubtedly contains  most  of  his  best  work  and  comparatively  little 
that  b  not  ^ooA^  it  has  been  complained,  with  some  justiee.  tnat  the 
diaractecistjc,  if  rather  immature,  productions  of  his  first  dght 
years  on  Blackwood  are  altnost  entirely  omittcdt  that  the  Nocks  are 
given  but  in  part,  if  in  their  best  part,  and  that  at  least  three  long, 
important  and  interesting  scries  of  paners,  less  desultory  than  is 
his  wont,  on  '*  Spenser,'*  on  "  British  Critics  "  and  the  set  called 
'*  Dies  Boceaks,*'  have  been  left  out  altogether.  Wilson's  char- 
acteristics are,  however,  uniform  enough^  and  the  ctandard  edition 
exhibits  them  suflSdently,  if  not  exhaustively.  His  poems  may  be- 
dismissed  at  once  as  little  more  than  interesting.  They  would 
probably  not  have  been  written  at  all  if  he  had  not  been  a  youn^ 
rmn  in  the  time  of  the  full  flood  of  the  Lake  school  influence.  His 
prose  tales  have  in  some  estimates  stood  higher,  but  wiU  hardly 
survive  the  tests  of  universal  criticism.  It  is  as  an  esssyiit  and 
critic  of  the  most  abounding  geniality,  if  not  genius,  of  great  acute- 
ness,  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  of  a  fervid  and  manifold 
sympathy,  in  which  he  has  hardly  an  e^ual,  that  Christopher  North 
will  live.  His  defects  lay  in  the  directions  of  measure  and  of  taste 
pFoperiy  so  called,  that  is  to  say,'  of  the  modification  of  capricious 
likes  and  dislikes  by  reason  and  principle.  He  is  constantly  ex- 
aggerated, boisterous,  wanting  in  refinement.  But  these  are  the 
almost  necessary  defects  of  his  qualities  of  enthusiaism,  eloquence 
and  generous  feeling.  The  well-known  adaptation  of  phrase  in  which 
1»  did  not  recant  but  made  up  for  numerous  earlier  attacks  on  Leigh 
Hunt,  "  the  Animosities  are  mortal,  but  the  Humaniries  live  for 
ever,"  shows  him  as  a  writer  at  his  very  best,  but  not  without 
a  little  characteristic  touch  of  grandiodty  and  emphasis.  As  a 
literary  critic,  as  a  q)ortsman,  as  a  lover  of  nature  and  as  a  convivial 
humonst,  be  is  not  to  be  shown  at  equal  advantage  in  miniature; 
but  almost  any  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  works  will  exhibit  him 
at  full  length  in  one  of  these  capacities,  if  not  in  all. 

See  Cknstopher  North,  by  Mre  Mary  Gordon,  hb  daughter  (1862); 
and  Mrs  Oiiphant,  AnnaU  of  a  PubUshing  House;  Wtltiam  Bhck- 
wood  Old  his  Sons  (1897). 

WIISON,  JAMBS  HARRI80H  (1837-  ),  American  cavaby 
soldier,  was  bom  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  in  1837  and  entered 
West  Point  mih'tary  academy  in  1855,  gradtiating  in  i860.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  engineer  branch  of  the  United  States  army, 
served  in  the  Port  Royal  and  Fort  Pulaski  operations,  being 
breveted  major  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Pulaski,  was  on 
M'Clellan'S  staff  at  Antictam  as  a  lieutenant-colond  in  1862, 
and  as  a  topographical  engineer  on  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  during  the  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga 
campaigns.  His  services  in  the  intricate  operations  before 
Vicksburg  were  rewarded  by  promotion  to  brigadier-general 
U.S.V.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  division  in 
Sheridan's  cavalry  corps,  and  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
cavalry  operations  of  the  4th  to  6th  of  May  during  the  battle 
of  the  WUdemess  (for  which  he  was  breveted  colonel  U.S.A.), 
the  so-called  Richmond  Raid,  the  operations  on  the  Totopotomoy, 
&c.  Later  in  1864  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  Thomas's 
army  in  Tennessee.  During  the  closing  operations  of  the  war 
he  led  a  cavalry  expedition  on  a  grand  scate  through  the  South- 
western states,  occupying  Selma,  Montgomery  and  Macon,  and 
capturing  at  different  time?  nearly  7000  prisoners,  including 
President  Davis.  He  was  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers 
and  breveted  major-general  U.S.A.  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  Returning  to  duty  in  the  regular  army  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  infantry  for  some  years,  he  resigned  in  1870  and 
engaged  in  engineering  and  railway  construction.  In  189ft, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  in  the  new  volunteer  army,  and  took  part  in  the  operations 
in  Porto  Rico.  _  He  served  in  the  China  expedition  of  1900  as  a 


brigadier-general  and  hi  190X  was  pUioed  on  the  retired  fist  as  a 
brigadier-general  U.SJV. 

WILBON,  RICHARD  (X7X4-X789),  Eng^  landscape  painter, 
was  bom  at  Penegoes,  Montgomeryshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
deigyman,  on  the  ist  of  August  1714.  His  eariy  taste  for  art 
was  observed  by  A  relative  of  his  mother,  Sir  George  Wynne, 
who  in  1799  sent  him  to  London  to  study  under  Thomas  Wright, 
a  littk-kDown  portrait  pointer  of  the  time,  by  whom  he  was 
instructed  for  six  years.  He  then  started  on  his  own  accotmt, 
and  was  soon  hi  a  good  practice.  Among  his  commissions  was 
a  f  ttll-Iength  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York,  painted 
for  their  tutor,  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  Examples  of  his  portraits 
may  be  studied  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  Garrick  Qub, 
and  in  vSrious  private  collections.  In  2749  Wilson  visited 
Italy,  where  he  spent  six  years.  He  had  previously  executed 
some  landscapes,  but  if  was  now  that  the  advice  of  ZuccarelU 
and  Joseph  Vemet  decided  him  to  adopt  this  department  of  art 
exclusively.  He  studied  Claude  and  Poussin,  but  retained  his 
own  individuality,  and  produced  some  admirable  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Campagna.  In  1755  he  returned  to  England,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  of  English  landscape,  painters.  "  Niobe,*'  one 
of  his  most  powerful  works,  was  exhibited  al  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  X76a  On  the  establishment  of  the  Ro3ral  Academy 
in  1768  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  original  members,  and 
he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  its  exhibitions  till  X780.  He 
frequently  executed  replicas  of  his  more  important  subjects, 
repeating  spme  of  them  several  times;  in  the  figures  which  he 
introduced  in  his  landscapes  he  was  occasionally  assisted  by 
Mortimer  and  Hayman.  During  his  lifetime  his  landscapes 
were  never  widely  popular;  his  temper  was  consequently 
embittered  by  neglect,  and  so  impoverished  was  he  that  he  was 
obliged  to  seclude  himself  in  an  obscure,  half-furnished  room  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London.  In  1776,  however,  he  obtained 
the  post  of  librarian  to  the  Academy;  and  by  the  death  of  a 
brother  he  acquired  a  small  property  near  Llanferras,  Denbigh- 
shire, to  which  he  retired  to  spend  his  last  days,  and  where  he 
died  suddenly  in  May  1782.  After  his  death  hb  fame  increased, 
and  in  1814  about  seventy  of  hb  works  were  exhibited  in  the 
Briti^  Institution.  The  National  Gallery,  London,  contams 
nine  of  hb  landscapes. 

The  works  of  Wilson  are  skilled  and  learned  compositions 

rather  than  direct  transcripts  from  nature.    His  landscapes  are 

treated  with  great  breadth,  and  with  a  power  of  generalization 

which  occasionally  led  to  a  disregard  of  detail.    They  are  fidl 

of  classical  feeling  and  poetic  sentiment;  they  possess  noble 

qualities  of  colour,  and  of    delicate  silvern    tone;  and    their 

handling  b  vigorous  and  easy,  the  work  of  a  painter  who  was 

thoroughly  master  of  his  matciiab. 

See  Studies  and  Designs  by  JRichard  Wilson,  done  at  Rome  in  A§ 
year  17$2  (Oxford.  1811):  T.  Wr«ht,  Somo  Accottni  of  the  Life  of 
Richard  WUion  (London,  1824);  Thomas  Hastings,  Etchings  from 
the  Works  of  Richard  Wilson,  ivUh  some  Memoirs  ofhis  Life  (London, 
1825).  Many  of  VVilson's  best  works  were  reproduced  by  Woollett 
and  other  engravers  of  the  time. 

WILSON,  ROBERT  (d.  1600),  English  actor  and  playwright, 
was  a  comedian  in  the  earl  of  Leicester's  company,  beginning 
with  its  establishment  in  1574,  and  from  1583  to  1588  in  the 
Queen's  and  afterwards  in  Lord  Strange's  company.  He  wrote 
several  morality  plays.  In  hb  Three  Ladies  of  London  (1584) 
he  has  the  episode  of  the  attempt  of  the  Jew  to  recover  hb 
debt,  afterwards  adapted  by  Shakespeare  ih  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Another  Robert  Wilson  (1579-16x0),  probably  hb  son, 
was  one  of  Hcnslowc's  dramatic  hack-writers. 

WILSON*  SIR  ROBERT  THOMAS  (1777-2849)1  British 
general,  was  a  son  of  the  painter  Benjamin  Wilson  (x7ax-i788), 
and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  xsth  light  dragoons  in  X794, 
taking  part  in  the  famous  charge  at  Villers-en-Cauchics.  He 
was  one  of  eight  ofliccrs  who  received  the  emperor's  commemora- 
tion medal  (of  which  only  nine  were  struck),  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  the  dignity  of  Freiherr  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
campaigns  of  Tourcoing  and  Tournay  and  in  the  retreat  through 
Holland,  Wilson  repeatedly  distinguished  himself.  In  1796 
hebccame  captain  by  purchase,  in   1798  he  served  as  a 
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biigade-major  during  the  aappttiaum  of  the  Iriah  Rd>dUon(  and  in 
1 799  was  with  the  x  5th  in  the  Hdder  expedition.  Having  in  1800 
purchased  a  majority  in  a  regiment  serving  in  the  Meditecranean 
he  was  sent  on  a  military  mission  to  Vienna  in  that  year,  but 
returned  to  take  part  inr  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  la  1803  he 
published  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  'Egypt,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  crested  a  con- 
siderable impression  by  its  strictures  upon  French  officers' 
barbarity.  Wilson  shortly  afterwards  produced  a  translation 
of  General  Regnier's  work  on  the  same  campaign,  with  comments. 
Shortly  afterwards  Wilson  published  a  work  on  the  defects  of 
the  British  army  system  which  is  remembered  as  the  first  protest 
against  flogging.  In  1804  he  bought  the  colonelcy  of  the  XQth 
light  dragoons,  in  1805  exchanged  into  the  soth,  and  in  x8o6 
served  with  the  aoth  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  expedition.  In 
1807  he  was  employed  as  military  attach^  of  a  mission  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  aiul  so  was  present  at  EyUiu,  Heilsberg  and 
Friedland,  of  which  battles  he  published  an  account  in  x8ia 
Returning  to  England  with  despatches  from  St  Petersburg  he 
reached  London  before  the  Russian  declaration  of  war  and  so 
gave  the  admiralty  twenty-four  hou»'  start  in  the  operation 
at  sea.  In  the  early  part' of  the  Peninsular  War  Wilson  raised 
and  commanded  the  LusitanSan  Legion,  an  irregular  Portuguese 
corps  which  did  good  service  in  x8o8  and  1809  and  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  new  Portuguese  army  organized  by  Beresford 
in  x8xo.  His  services  were  rewarded  by  knighthood,  a  colonelcy 
in  the  British  army  and  the  Portuguese  order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword.  In  1811,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  went 
to  Turkey,  and  in  181  a  he  travelled  thence  to  Russia,  where 
he  was  attached  to  Kutfizov's  headquarters  during  the  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  French,  being  px^esent  at  Malo-Jaroslavietz, 
Vyazma  and  Kxasnoye.  HCs  account  of  the  catnpaign,  published 
in  i860,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  these  events.  He 
continued  to  serve  with  the  Russian  army  during  1815  and 
distinguished  lumself  at  Ltttzen  and  Bautzen,  the  emperor 
Alexander  decorating  him  with  the  knighthood  of  the  St  George 
order  <m  the  battlefield.  He  was  promoted  major-general  in  the 
British  army  about  the  same  time.  He  was  at  Dresden,  Kulm 
and  Leipzig,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  last  great  battle 
80  niuch  that  Schwarzenberg  writing  to  the  British  ambassador 
at  Vienna  attributed  to  Wilson's  skill  a  large  part  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  battle.  But  his  services  in  the  coimsels  of  the  Allies 
were  still  more  important  on  account  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  personally  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  But  Castlereagh, 
treating  Wilson  as  a  political  opponent,  removed  him  to  the 
minor  theatre  of  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  British 
ambassador.  With  the  Austrian  Army  of  Italy  he  served  through 
the  campaign  of  18x4.  In  x8i6  after  Waterloo  he  contrived  the 
escape  of  one  of  Napoleon's  supporters,  condemned  to  death 
by  tiie  Restoration  govenunent,  and  was  imprisoned  for  three 
months  with  his  comrade  in  this  adventure,  Captain  Hely- 
Hutchinson  (3rd  earl  of  Donoughmorc),  and  censured  by  the 
commander-in-chief  in  a  general  order.  In  X817  he  published 
The  MUitcry  and  Pditical  Power  of  Russia,  in  1818  he  became 
member  of  parliament  for  Southwark  and  in  i83x  he  interposed 
between  the  mob  and  the  troops  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Caroline's  funeral,  for  which  his  political  opponents  secured  his 
dismissal  from  the  army,  without  compensation  for  the  price 
of  his  commissibns.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  on  the 
opposition  side,  and  also  spent  some  time  in  Spain  during  the 
wars  of  X&32-33.  On  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  his  political 
services  in  the  formation  of  the  Canning  ministry  of  X827  were 
rewarded  by  reinstatement  in  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-generaL  But,  disapproving  of  the  Reform  bill,  he 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Commons.  He  was  promoted  general 
in  184X  and  appointed  governor  of  Gibraltar  in  X843.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  9th  of  May  1849. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Wilson  left  a  diary  of  his 
travels  and  experiences  in  1813-18x4,  published  in  1861,  and  an 
incomplete  autobiography,  published  two  years  later. 

WILSON,  THOMAS  (c.  x535>X58x),  Enfi^  sUtesman  and 
critic,  the  son  of  Thomas  Wilson  of  Strubby,  in  Liocobshire, 


was  bom  about  is^S'  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King% 
College,  Cambrid^,  where  he  joined  the  school  of  Hellenists  to 
which  Cheke,  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Haddonmnd  othersbelonged. 
He  graduated  B.Ai  in  1546  and  M.A.  in  1549.  In  r5sx  he 
produced,  in  coi^unctioa  with  Walter  Haddon,  a  Latin  fife  of 
Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  dukes  of  Suffolk.  His  earliest  work 
of  importance  was  The  Ride  of  Reason,  conieinynge  the  Arte  of 
Logique  set  forth  inEn^ishe  (xssi),which  was  frequently  reprinted. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  book  on  which  Wilson's  fame 
mainly  rests,  The  Arte  of  RMetorique,  was  printed  about  the  same 
time,  but  tMs  Is  probably  an  error:  the  first  edition  extant  is 
dated  January  X553.  It  is  the  earliest  systematic  work  of 
Hterary  criticism  existing  in  the  En^ish  language.  Wilsm 
threw  in  his  lot  ^th  the  Dudley  family,  and  ^en  they  fell,  he 
fled  to  the  Continent.  He  was  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  Padua 
in  X555-X557,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  whither  in  1558  Queen 
Mary  wrote,  ordering  him  to  return  to  England  to  stand  his 
trial  as  a  heretic.  He  refused  to  come,  but  was  arrested  by  the 
Roman  Inqui^tion  and  tortured.  He  escaped,  and  fl»)  to 
Ferrara,  but  in  X560  he  was  once  more  in  London.  Wilson 
became  Master  of  St  Katherine's  Hospital  in  the  Tower,  and 
entered  parliament  in  January  1563.  In  1570  he  published  a 
translation,  the  first  attempted  in.  English,  of  the  Otynthiacs 
and  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged 
sbice  X556.  His  Discourse  upon  Usury  appeared  in  X57a.  From 
X574  to  1577^  Wikon,  who  had  now  become  a  prominent  penon 
in  the  diplomatic  world,  was  principally  engaged  on  embassies 
to  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  made 
a  privy  councillor  and  sworn  secretary  of  state;  Walsingham 
was  his  colleague.  In  x  580,  although  he  was  not  fax  holy  orders. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  Wibon  dean  of  Durham.  He  died  at 
St  Kiitherine's  Hospital  on  the  x6th  of  June  1581,  and  was 
buried  next  day,  "  without  charge  or  pomp,"  at  his  eiq>ress 
wish.  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique  gives  Wilson  a  high  place  among 
the  eailiest  artificers  of  English  style;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  that  he  was  opposed  to  pedantxy  of  phrase,  and  above  aU 
to  a  revival  of  uncouth  medieval  forms  of  ^)eech,  and  encouraged 
a  simpler  manner  of  prose  writing  than  was  general^  ^tpredated 
in  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century. 

WILSOir,  THOMAS  (X663-X755),  English  bishop,  was  bom 
at  Burton,  Cheshire,  and  educated  at  Trixuty  College,  Dublin. 
He  was  ordained  in  x686,  and  became  curate  at  Newchurch 
Kenyon,  Lancashire.  In  xdgs  he  was  appofaited  diapUun  to 
the  9th  earl  of  Derby,  ^o  in  1697  offered  him  the  biafaoimc 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  was  coxisecrated  bish(^  in  1698.  His 
episcopate  was  marked  by  a  number  of  reforms  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  New  churches  were  biult,  libraries  founded  and  books 
were  printed  in  Manx,  his  Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianity 
(London,  X707)  being  the  first  book  published  in  that  language. 
He  also  encouraged  farming,  and  set  the  examine  of  planting 
fruit  and  forest  trees.  In  order  to  restore  discipline  in  the  island 
he  drew  up  in  X7Q4  his  well-known  Ecclesiastical  ConOitutions. 
The  judgments  of  his  courts  often  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  governors  of  the  island,  and  in  x  7 33  he  was  even  im- 
prisoned for  a  time  in  Castle  Rushen.  In  X737,  however,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  civil  and  q>iritual  courts  was  better  defined 
by  new  statutes,  the  lordship  of  the  island  having  passed  in 
X736  to  James  Murray,  and  duke  of  AtboU,  with  whom  Wilson 
had  no  personal  diffioUties.  In  1749  on  Zinzendorf 's  invitation 
he  accepted  the  title  of  Antistes— a  synonym  for  bishop— in  the 
Moravian  Church. 


A  life  of  Wilson,  by  John  Keble,  was  oublisbed  with  his  K^orib 
(Oxford.  18^7-1863)  The  Sodor  and  Nlan  Theo](»ical  School  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  called  in  his  memory  the  Bishop  Wilson  Sdiool. 


WILSON,  SIR  WILUAM  JAMES  ERASMUS,  guierally 
known  as  Sir  Esasmus  Wii:son  (1809-X884),  British  surgeon 
and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  25th  of  November 
1809,  studied  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London,  and 
at  Aberdeen,  and  early  in  life  became  known  as  a  skilful  operator 
and  dissector.  It  was  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  of  London 
and  a  suggestion  from  Thomas  Waklcy  9I  the  Lancet,  of  which 
Wilson  acted  for  a  time  as  sub-editor,  which  first  led  him  to  take 
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Up  ^n  diseases  «  ft 'special  study.  The  horrible  cues  of 
scrofula,  anaemia  .and  blood-poisoning  which  he  saw  made  him 
set.  to  work  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  persons  so  afQicted, 
and  he  quiddy  established  a  xepatation  for  treating  this  class 
of  patient.  Xt  was  said  that  he  cured  the  rich  by  ordering  them 
to  give  up  luxuries;  the  poor,  by  prescribing  for  them  proper 
nourishment,  which  was  often  provided  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
In  t^e  opinion  of  one  kA  his  biographers,  we  owe  to  Wilson  in 
great  measure  the  habit  of  the  dsily  bath,  and  he  helped  very 
much  to  bring  the  Turkish  bath  Into  use  in  Great  Britain.  He 
wrote  much  upon  the  diseases  which  specially  occupied  his 
attention,  and  his  books,  A  HtoWty  Skin  and  StndnU's  Book  of 
Diseases  oj  Iko  SkSm^  though  they  were  not  received  without 
criticism  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  long  remained  text- 
books of  their  subject.  He  visited  the  East  in  order  to  study 
leprosy,  Switzerland  that  he  might  investigate  the  causes  of 
gmtre,  and  Italy  with  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  skin  diseases  affecting  an  ill-nourished  peasantiy.  He 
made  a  larg«  fortune  by  his  successful  practice  and  by  skilful 
investments,  and,  since  he  had  no  family,  be  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  money  to  charitable  and  educational  purposes.  He 
founded  in  1869  the  chair  and  museum  of  dermatology  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  in 
1881,  and  which  just  before  his  death  awarded  him  its  honorary 
gold  medal,  founded  in  1800  and  only  six  times  previously 
awarded.  He  also  founded  a  professorship  of  pathology  at 
Aberdeen  University.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  some  £200,000,  went  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  1878  he  earned  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  upon 
different  grounds,  by  defraying  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  caUed  Cleopatra's  Needle  from  Alexandria 
to  London,  where  it  was  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
The  British  government  had  not  thought  it  worth  the  expense 
of  transportation.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  x88z, 
and  died  at  Wcstgate-on-Sca  on  the  7th  of  August  1884. 

WIUON,  WOOOROW  (1856-  ),  American  educationist, 
was  bom  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  on  the  38th  of  December  1856. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1879,  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1879- 1880,  practised  law  in  Atlanta  in  1882-1883, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1886,  his  thesis  being  on  Congressional  Government  (1885; 
and  often  reprinted).  He  was  associate  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Bzyn  Mawr  in  1885-1888  and  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  X888-X890',  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  at  Princeton  in  1890-1895,  of  juris- 
prudence in  X895-1897,  and  subsequently  of  jurisprudence  and 
politics;  and  in  1902  he  became  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, bdng  the  first  layman  to  hold  that  office.  He  retired  in 
Z910,  and  was  elected  Democratic  governor  of  New  Jersey. 
His  administration  of  the  University  was  mariced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "preceptorial''  system,  by  the  provision  of 
dormitories  and  college  eating-haUs  for  members  of  the  lower 

classes,  and  by  the  devel(^>ment  of  the  graduate  school. 

He  wrote:  The  State:  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical 
Politics,  Sketch  of  Institutional  History  and  Administration  (1889); 
The  State  and  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  (iSoi); 
Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1889  {\9ay\  in  the"  Epochs  of  Amcncan 
History  "  scries;  An  Old  Master  and  Other  Political  Essays  (1893): 
Mere   Literature   and   Other .  Essays    (1893):   George    IVashingfon 

J  1896},  an  excellent  biography:  the  popular  History  qf  the  American 
UopU  (1QO3);  Constitutional  Government  in  the  United  States 
(1908),  being  Columbia  University  Lectures;  and  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modem  History  the  chapter  on  '*  State 
Righu.  1850-1860." 

WILTON,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  )K^on 
parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  Eni^and,  86  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London,  on  the  London  &  South-Westem  and  Great  Western 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  2203.  It  lies  among  the  pastures  beside 
the  rivers  Nadder  and  Wylye.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  St 
Nicholas  was  built  in  1844  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  in  a  Roman- 
esque style,  richly  adorned  with  marbles  and  mosaics.  The 
central  entrance  is  upheld  by  twisted  columns  based  upon  stone 
Uons.  The  belfry  is  detached.  Wilton  House,  a  little  to  the 
•ottth,  was  founded  by  William  Herbert,  first  eail  of  Pembroke 


by  the  second  creatSoo,  on  the  cttttes  of  the  diaoKed  convent,' 
which  wef»  granted  him  by  Henry  VIII. 

TiaditioB  says  that  ^lakespeare  and  his  company  played  here 
before  James  I.  in  1603,  and  the  house  is  rich  in  memorla  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  the  {)oet  and  soldier,  of  the  artists  Holbein  and 
Vandyck.  of  the  dramatists  Jonson  and  Massinger,  whose  father 
was  steward  here,  and  of  Inigo  Jones  the  architect.  The  first  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare  was  dedicated,  sevea  years  after  the  poet's 
death,  to  the  thiiil  eaxl  and  his  brother.  In  style  Wilton  House  ia 
Italian  of  the  i6th  century,  with  a  porch  added  by  Holbein.  The 
figrden  front  was  rebuilt  and  other  changes  made  by  the  advice  of 
Charies  I.,  a  frequent  visitor;  and  many  subsequent  alterations 
were  made.  The  art  coIlectionB  include  the  marbles  gathered 
together  by  the  eighth  carL 

Carpet-making  forms  the  main  industry  of  Wilton;  the 
most  famous  fabrics  bemg  those  known  as  Wilton  carpets; 
Saxony  carpets  made  of  Bhort-«taple  wo<rf;  and  the  rich  and 
duraMe  Axininsters,  long  woven  by  hand  at  Axmlnster  in' 
Devonshire.  It  is  also  an  important  centre  fw  the  sale  of  sheep. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  la  coimdllors. 
Area,  r9is  acres. 

A  chantry  was  founded  here  about '  a.d.  800,  afterwards 
changed  into  a  priory  of  Benedictine  sisters,  and  refounded  by 
Alfred.  In  968  Wulftnide,  a  mistress  of  King  Edgar,  became 
abbess;  and  the  same  office  was  declined  by  her  daughter 
Edith,  who  died  at  twenty-three.  Miracles,  it  was  said,  were 
worked  by  Edith's  remains,  and  she  became  patron  saint  of  the 
convent,  which  afterwards  gave  shelter  to  many  noble  ladies 
and  survived  until  the  Dissolution.  Its  abbess  was  a  baroness 
of  England.  Antiquaries  have  seen  in  Wilton  the  capital  of 
a  British  kingdom.  It  was  certainly  the  chief  town  of  the 
Wilsactas,  or  men  of  Wilts,  whom  Cynric  the-  Saxon  .leader 
crushed  in  556.  It- afterwards  became  a  residence  of  the  Wessex 
kings;  and  here,  in  871,  Alfred  was  severely  defeated  by  the 
Danes.  Wilton  was  burned  in  X003  by  Sweyn,  the  Danish 
king.  After  the  Conquest  it  ranked  among  the  richest  of  royal 
boroughs.  In  XX41  Queen  Matilda  celebrated  Easter  here  with 
great  pomp,  and  two  years  later  Stephen,  who  came  to  found 
a  castle,  was  driven  off  by  her  adherents.  The  prosperity  of 
Wilton  began  to  faQ  when  Icknield  Street,  the  great  highway 
of  commerce,  was  diverted  to  pass  through  Salisbury  in  X224; 
and  its  decline  was  hastened  by  the  plague,  by  which  a  third 
of  the  townsfirfk  were  swept  away  in  1349. 

Wilton  {Wylton,  Wiltune)  was  a  seat  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
and  a  prosperous  town  until  the  removal  thence  in  1075  of  the 
seat  of  the  bishop  of  Sherborne  to  Sarum.  The  excessive  number 
of  markets  held  at  the  latter  town  in  the  X3th  century  caused 
its  further  decline  into  a  poor  and  unimportant  place.  Sweyn 
burnt  and  sacked  it  in  1003,  consequently  under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  rendered  only  £22.  However,  Domesday  presents 
it  as  a  valuable  royal  borough  held  in  farm  by  the  burgesses  for 
£50.  From  X204  onwards  Wilton  figures  in  various  grants. 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  obtained  it  from  Henry  III.,  and 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  finally  from  Elizabeth.  The  first 
charter  given  by  Henry  I.  (probably  in  xxoi)  granted  franchises 
to  the  burgesses  of  the  merchant  gild  and  company  of  Wilton 
as  enjoyed  by  London  and  Winchester,  and  was  confirmed  by 
succeeding  monarchs  from  Henry  II.  to  Henry  VI.  The  corpora* 
tion  consisted  in  1350  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  5  aldermen,  3 
capital  burgesses,  xx  common  councilmen  and  other  officers^ 
the  mayor  being  the  retuniing  officer.  Two  members  were 
returned  to  parliament  from  1293  to  1832  and  one  from  183* 
to  1885,  at  which  date  Wilton  lost  its  separate  representation. « 

In  X4X4  Henry  V.  granted  a  fair  on  July  21  and  32.  This 
was  cancelled  in  14x6  and  another  substituted  on  July  23  and 
the  three  preceding  days.  Two  yearly  fairs  were  obtained  by 
the  burgesses  from  Henry  VII.  for  four  days  from  Aprfl  33 
and  September  x.  In  1792  the  fair  days  were  November  13, 
September  xa  and  May  4,  the  two  latter  are  still  held,  that  in 
September  being  one  of  the  largest  sheep  fairs  in  the  west  of 
England.  Henry  ITI.  granted  three  markets  weekly  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  Henry  VI.,  in  X433t  one  on 
Wednesday.  The  latter  was  still  held  in  lAas,  but  had  ceased 
ini888. 
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k  [Waisl,  ■  WDUi-irBtcni  county  of  EngUnd, 
botinded  N.W.  uid  N.  by  GlouceMcnhire,  N.E.  uid  E.  by 
BciluhiR,  S.C.  by  Himpthirij.  S.W.  ud  S.  by  Doncuhin, 
aoi  W.  by  SomrneUhin.  Tbc  mi,  ii  i}74'9  tq.  m-  A  great 
uptind  cavcn  Iwo-thJrds  of  the  county,  campriiing,  in  ibe 
□oith-cosl,  Uar]bofoU£b  Downs,  wiih  Savenukc  Forst^  in 
Uic  «nU«i  the  bToa4  uodulaling  ivre«p  of  SolAbuiy  PJaln; 
tiai  in  the  soutb,  the  more  varied  hiUa  and  dales  of  the  Nadder 
wilctsbed,  the  vale  of  ChiUc  and  Ciubome  Chaie.  Large 
tracts  ol  the  Chalk  ace  over  6oo  ft.  above  the  scs,  rising  in  many 
pATEa  into  steep  »nd  piclmesqu^  e^caipments.  Several  peaJu 
A-lUin  an  ollitude  of  qoo  ft.,  and  Inkpen  Beacon,  on  the 
bordeis  of  Beikshire,  WLitahLre  and  Ilampahire,  reaches  101 1  ft. 
Scattered  ia  thouund*  over  ihe  downs  lie  huge  bloclis  of  silicioua 
Tertury  grits,  called  urscn  itonei  or  grey  vrelbcn,  which  were 
used  by  the  primidve  builders  of  SLonebenge  and  Avcbmy. 
The  underlying  Greensand  Is  exposed  in  the  deeper  villeyi  of  the 
Chalk,  Buch  as  tbc  vale  ol  Pevrscy,  dividing  Salisbury  Phin  from 
Marlborough  Downs,  and  the  vole  of  Chilk.  dividing  tbc  Nadder 
westwaidlromtheheightsof  CraabomeCbue.  One  of  the  most 
charming  Icatiues  of  the  coimty  is  its  fcitile  and  well-wooded 
valleys.  Threeaocieiit  (oiestsiEmain;  Cranbome  Chase,  which 
eitciids  into  Dorset,  tm  a  royal  decr.paik  as  early  as  the  reign 
ol  John,  and,  like  Savemoke  Forest,  contains  toany  noble  old 
oaks  and  beeches.  The  main  part  of  the  New  Forest  belongs  to 
Hampshire;  bnt  No  Man's  Land  and  Hampirorth  Common, 
its  outlying  heaths  and  coppices,  encroach  upon  tbesonlh-easlem 
corner  of  Wilts.  Bentley  Wood,  j  m.  £.  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
Great  Ridge  and  Gravely  Woods  between  the  Nadder  and 
Wylye,  are  fine  uplands  parks.  There  is  no  great  sheet  of  water, 
but  the  reservoir  near  Swindon,  and  the  lakes  of  Longleat, 

Westbury,  and  of  Bowood,  Corsham  and  Seagry 
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e  Thames  at  Reading.  The  Lower  r 
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Close  to  Sslisbuiy  it  is  joined  by  the  united  St 
Nadder  and  the  Wylye;  by  the  Fbbhr,  which  drai 
Chalk;  and  by  the  Bourne,  which  Sows  south  by 


by  Ibe  ForcK  Marble  limeslooei  u 
crops  at  Westwood,  Tmwbildge,  a 
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CrickUde.  ,  Riling  up  li 
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lion.    Another  day-bottoned  vale  lis  01 

Corallian  groood,  from  near  Calne  t 

for  bricki.     It  tpfttn  ebo  betwe , 

J  Semley.  About  the  former  plact 
with  netaceous  rocks  through  iho 
I.   At  Thbury  and  eeai  Fetlenie  m 

— .--,^„-,, DchiiAicfa  yield  [he  famiUar  baildfnff* 

itoim  ol  Tisbuiy  lod  CMInuk.    Linattonea  and  days  of  Puibtck 

an  lie  in  the  vale  of  Waidour  about  Teffonl  Eviaa.   Al  Dictan  jn 

fn  Ibe  south^anem  center  of  the  couety  there  are  rracu  ot 
Tertiary  Rcadiiv  Beds  ■■!  Londoo  Clay  eait  of  DoirntoB  arid  on 
the  Clitendon  Hills;  Ibeie  are  covcced  by  Bagibot  Beds  al  Alder- 
bury  and  Ctimlead,  alio  so  Hampworth  Commee.  Outlim  of 
Reading  Bcda  and  London  Clav  occur  about  Great  Bedvin;  the 
sanen  stones  nevtously  feTened  to  represent  the  last  [cmiUDts  of 
■  niantls  of  TcrtiBTy  ncka  which  fortneily  covered  Ihe  diHtict. 
'  and  tbeie  drift  gravels  and  brick  earths,  betides  Imv-level  river 

I  high  piopoilion. 


in  Ihe  older  r 


T  reddiih 


Ibet' 


3f  Ihi 


■lonce,  ia  the  noftfa-west,  bat  liahtcr  in  rhe  chalk  icriod,  is  esaenlially 
(hat  of  ■  paaloTul  country,  although  there  are  ^-ide  tracts  of  richer 
land,  suitable  for  wheat  aad  beans.  Oats,  however,  are  the  larcnt 
grain  crop.  Then  is  a  small  acreage  dasiufied  as  hill  pailuie.  The 
greencrpfiaeandstBiaiBjyctf  tunipttinannldiaBdiiRdei.  Bacon- 
furing  ia  carried  oil  Large  QHdibcn  01  sheep  are  bred  on  the 
downs,  and  daiiy'lamiag  is  practised  In  the  oorth.west.  There  aie 
manufactures  ol  condensed  milk.    An  agricultural  college  is  esta- 


pled  in  the  loco 

-.  ...liidon.     There 

nirksat  Deviist,  Cloth  iiilill  woven,  t 
itantities,  at  Trowbndee,   MelVshan 

^'illon,  haircloth  andcoco-out  hbre  at 
lurv,  Mere  and  Waoniniicr,  PonUnd; 
w  Duiiding  purposes,  while  iron  ore  frc 


in  f  aelqnca 


—Three  great  railmy  lines  traverse  WHtsbire 
owing  out  a  ruimberol  brmocb  lines  to  the  larger 
.  the  Great  Western  main  Uoe  poises  through 

from  London  to  Balh.  A  second  nne  of  the  sane 
!o  Bath  from  Hunj-erford,  by  way  of  Devire*. 

Plain  the  Soutb-Westeni  nilin  Use  goes  Ihnnigh 
lulhecn  quaiier  of  Wilts  00  ils  way  inio  Sooenct. 
ine  ii  that  between  Saliibury  and  Wettbury  on 
.    The  Midland  &  South-Wnlern  lunctnn  nil- 

iSriiur^^d  ^ea'tary  M  ita  thra'centi^ 
be  Avon  it  navigable  as  far  as  Salisbury,  and 

S'on''ihe1S'n'Ml'*  Avon  C™l  acrosT  slli.bury  PUin.     -nai 

wSuC^l^ii:h™ttv/J^  DerkiMie.  ihiough  Swlodon  and 
Meiksbam.  but  waa  dosed  in  Ig99. 

Tbi!  Biu  of  the  aodent  county  Is  879.943  acres,  iritfa  ■  popula- 
tion in  rBqi  of  1(14,997  ^od  i"  ■9°'  °'  1TJ.S69-  The  area  i^  the 
administrative  county  is  864,105  acre*.  The  coDnly  contains 
39  hundreds.  The  municipal  boroughs  arc — Caloe  (pop.  stsj). 
Chippenham  (5074),  Deviies  (6531),  Malmesbury  (1854),  Marl- 
borough (]88j),  Salisbury,  a  dly  and  the  county  toi.-n  (17,117), 
Swindon  (4S.co<),  Wilton  (jioj).  The  urban  districts  ate- 
Bradford-on-AvDii(4Si4),Melksham(i45o),Trowbridge[ii,si6), 
Warminster  (S547).  Wesihury  (3305).  Other  smaU  towns  are 
Crickkde  (isi?),  Downton  (17B6),  Highn-orth  (1047),  Mere 
(1977),  Pewsey  (1713),  Woolton  Bassett  (1158).    The  county 

Devises.  It  has  one  mim  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into 
r6  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Deviza  and 
Salisbury  have  tepante  taurts  of  quarter  sessions  and  commis- 
sions of  the  peace,  and  the  borou^  of  MariborDugh  has  a  separate 
commission  of  the  peace.  There  sre  335  civil  parishes.  Wiltshirw 
is  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  but  a  csn^derable  part  is 
in  that  of  Bristol,  and  small  parts  In  those  of  Gloucester,  Oxford 
and  Winchester.  It  contains  311  ecdesisitical  parishes  ot 
districts,  wholly  or  in  pari.  The  county  is  divided  into  Eve 
parliamentary  dlvbions.  each  returning  one  member — Nortban 
ot  Cricklade,  Nenh-weslera  or  Chippenham,  Western  or  West- 
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buy.  Eastern  or  Devises  and  Southern  or  IX^ton.  It  also 
contains  the  parliamentaiy  borough  of  SaUsbuiy,  returning  one 
member. 

Bistoryr-^The  English  conquest  of  the  district  now  known 
as  Wiltshire  began  in  553  with  the  victory  of  Cynric  at  Old 
Sarum,  by  which  the  way  was  opened  to  Salbbury  Plain.  Four 
years  later,  pushing  his  way  through  the  vale  of  Pewaey,  Cynric 
extended  the  limits  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  to  the  Mail- 
borough  Downs  by  a  victory  at  Barbury  HiU  At  this  period 
the  d^rict  south  of  the  Avon  and  the  Nadder  was  occupied 
by  dense  wOodland,  the  relics  of  which  survive  in  Cranbome 
Chase,  and  the  first  wave  of  West  Saxon  colonization  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Avon  and  the  Wylye,  the  little 
township  of  Wilton  which  arose  in  the  latter  giving  the  name 
of  Wilsaetan  to  the  new  settlers.  By  the  9th  century  the 
district  had  acquired  a  definite  administrative  and  territorial 
organisation,  Walstan,  ealdorman  of  the  Wilsaetan,  being 
mentioned  as  early  as  800  as  repelling  an  attempted  invasion 
of  the  Mercians.  Moreover,  ''  Wiltunscire  "  is  mentioned  by 
Asser  in  878,  in  which  year  the  Danes  estabU^ed  their  head- 
quarters at  Chippenham  and  remained  there  a  year,  plundering 
the  surrounding  country.  In  the  time  of  i£thdstan  mints 
existed  at  Old  Sanim,  Malmesbury,  Wflton,  Cricklade  and 
Marlborou^.  Wilton  and  Salisbury  were  destroyed  by  the 
Danish  invaders  under  Sweyn  in  1003,  and  in  1015  the  district 
was  harried  by  Canute. 

With  the  redistribution  of  estates  after  the  Conquest  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  county  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  church; 
the  possessions  of  the  crown  covered  one-fifth;  while  among 
the  chief  lay  prc^rietors  were  Edward  of  Salisbury,  William, 
count  of  Ewe,  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  Aubrey  de  Vcre,  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  Miles  Crispin,  Robert  d'Oily  and  Osbcm  Giffard. 
The  first  carl  of  Wiltshire  after  the  Conquest  was  William  le 
Scrope,  who  received  the  honour  in  1397.  The  title  subsequently 
passed  to  Sir  James  Butler  in  1449,  Sir  John  Strafi^ord  in  1470, 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  in  1529,  and  in  1550  to  the  Paulctt  family. 
The  Benedictine  foundations  at  WUton,  Malmesbury  and 
Amesbury  existed  before  the  Conquest;  tlM  Augustinian  house 
at  Bradenstoke  was  founded  by  Walter  d'Evrcux  in  1143; 
that  at  Lacock  by  Ela,  coxmtess  of  Salisbury,  in  1232;  that  at 
Longleat  by  Sir  John  Vernon  before  1272.  The  Climiac  priory 
of  Monkton  Farleigh  was  founded  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun  in 
xr25;  the  Cistercian  house  at  Kingswood  by  William  de  Berkeley 
in  X139;  and  that  of  Stanley  by  the  Empress  Maud  in  1154. 

0(  the  forty  Wiltshire  himdrcds  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  Selkley,  Ramsbury,  Bradford,  Mclksham,  Calne, 
Whorwellsdown,  Wcstbury,  Warminster,  Hesrtesbury,  Kinward- 
stone,  Ambresbury,  Underditch,  Furstfield,  Alderbury  and 
Downton  remain  to  the  present  day  practically  unaltered  in 
name  and  extent;  Thorngrave,  Dunelawe  and  Ccpeham  hundreds 
form  the  modem  hundred  of  Chippenham;  Malmesbury  hundred 
represents  the  Domesday  hundredsof  Cicemcthom  and  Sterchelee, 
which  were  held  at  farm  by  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury;  High- 
worth  rtprtaents  the  Domoday  hundreds  of  Citchelade,  Sdpe, 
Wurde  and  Staple;  Kingbridge  the  hundreds  of  Chingbridge, 
Blachegrave  and  ThomhyUe;  Swanborougb  the  hundreds  of 
Rugcbcrge,  Stodfsed  and  Swaneberg;  Branch  the  hundreds 
of  Branchcsberge  and  Dolesfeld;  Cawden  the  hundreds  of 
Cawdon  and  Cadworth.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  14th  century 
is  the  aggregation  of  church  manors  into  distinct  hundreds, 
at  the  court  of  which  their  ecclesiastical  owners  required  their 
tenants  to  do  suit  and  service.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
had  a  separate  hundred  called  Kurwel  Bishop,  afterwards 
absorbed  in  Downton  hundred;  the  abbot  of  Damerham  had 
that  of  Damerham;  and  the  prior  of  St  Swithin's  that  of  Elstub, 
under  each  of  which  were  induded  manors  situate  in  dificrent 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  meeting-place  of  Swanborougb  hundred  was  at  Swan- 
borough  Tump,  a  hillock  in  the  parish  of  Manningford  Abbots 
identified  as  the  mooi-fAact  mentioned  in  the  will  of  King  Alfred; 
ihat  of  Malmesbury  was  at  Colepark;  that  of  Bradford  at  Brad- 
lord  Le^;  that  of  Warminster  at  Ucy  Oak,  about  2  m.  south  of 


Wannmster,  near  Southldgh  Wood.  The  diiro  court  for  Wilt- 
shire was  held  at  Wilton,  and  until  1446  the  shrievalty  was 
enjoyed  ex  officio  by  the  castellans  of  Old  Sarum.  Edward  of 
Salisbury  was  sheriff  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
and  the  office  remained  hereditary  in  his  family,  descending  to 
William  Longespee  by  his  marriage  with  Ela,  great-grand- 
daughter of  Edward.  In  the  13th  century  the  assises  were  held 
at  Wilton,  Malmesbuxy  and  New  Sarum. 

On  the  division  of  the  West  Saxon  see  in  703  Wiltshire  was 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Sherborne,  but  in  905  a  separate 
diocese  of  Wilton  was  founded,  the  see  being  fixed  alternately 
at  Ramsbury,  Wilton  and  Sunning  in  Berkshire.  Shortly 
before  the  Conquest  Wilton  waa  reunited  to  the  Sherborne 
diocese,  and  by  the  synod  of  1075-1076  the  see  was  transferred 
to  Salisbury.  The  archdeaconries  of  Wiltshire  and  Salisbury  are 
mentioned  in  1x80;  in  1291  the  former  included  the  deaneries 
of  Avebuiy,  Malmesbury,  Marlborough  and  Cricklade  within 
this  county,  and  the  latter  the  deaneries  of  Amesbury,  Potteme, 
Wilton,  Chalke  and  Wylye.  In  1535  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salisbury  included  the  additional  deanery  of  Salisbury,  while 
Potteme  deanoy  had  been  transferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wiltshire.  The  deaneries  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Salisbury  have 
remained  unaltered;  Wiltshire  archdeaconry  now  includes  the 
deaneries  of  Avebury,  Marlborough  and  Potteme;  and  the 
deaneries  of  Chippenham,  Cricklade  and  Malmesbtuy  form  part 
of  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Bristol. 

Hie  inhabiunts  of  WHlshire  have  always  been,  addicted 
to  industrial  rather  than  warlike  pursuits,  and  the  political 
history  of  the  county  is  not  remarkable.    In  1086,  after  the 
completion  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Salisbury  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  council,  in  which  all  the  landholders  took  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  a  council  for  the  same  purpose 
assembled  at  Salisbury  in  xii6.    At  Garendon  in  xi66  was 
drawn  up  the  assize  which  remodelled  the  provincial  administra- 
tion of  justice.    Parliaments  were  held  at  Marlborough  in  1267 
and  at  Salisbury  in  13  28  and  1384.   During  the  wars  of  Stephen's 
reign  Salisbury,  Devizes  and  Malmesbury  were  garrisoned  by 
Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  the  empress,  but  in  1138  Stephen 
seized  the  bishop  and  captured  Devizes  Castle.    In  x  2 16  Mar^ 
borough  Castle  was  surrendered  to  Louis  by  Hu^  de  Neville. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  escaped  in  1233  from  Devizes  Castle,  where  he 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  previous  year.    In  the  Civil  War 
of  the  X7th  century  Wiltshire  actively  supported  the  parlia- 
mentary cause,  displaying  a  spirit  of  violent  anti-Catholicism, 
and  the  eflfortsof  the  marquess  of  Hertford  and  of  Lord  Seymour 
to  raise  a  party  for  the  king  met  with  vigorous  resistance  from 
the  inhabitants.    The  Royalists,  however,  made  some  progress 
m  the  early  stage  of  the  struggle,  Marlborough  being  captured 
for  the  king  in  1642,  while  in  X643  the  forces  of  the  eari  of  Essex 
were  routed  by  Charles  I.  aiKl  Prince  Rupert  at  Aldbouroe,  and 
in  the  same  year  Waller,  after  failing  to  capture  Devizes,  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Roundway  Down.    The  year  1645 
saw  the  rise  of  the  "  Clubmen  "  of  Dorset  and  Wiltshire,  whose 
sole  object  was  peace;  they  systematically  punished  any  member 
of  either  party  discovered  in  acts  of  plunder.    Devizes,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Royalists,  was  captured  by  Cromwell  in  X645. 
In  X655  a  rising  organized  on  behalf  of  the  king  at  Salisbury 
was  dispersed  in  the  same  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  Wiltshire  were  almost  exclusively  agricultural;  390  mills 
are  mentioned,  arul  vineyards  at  Tollard  aixl  Lacock.  In  the 
succeeding  centuries  sheep-farming  was  vigorously  pursued, 
and  the  Cistercian  monasteries  of  Kingswood  and  Stanlegh 
exported  wool  to  the  Florentine  and  Flemish  markets  in  the  13th 
and  X4th  centuries.  Wiltshire  at  thb  time  was  already  reckoned 
among  the  chief  of  the  dothing  counties,  the  principal  centres 
of  the  industry  being  Bradford,  Malmesbury,  Trowbridge, 
Devizes  and  Chippenham.  In  the  x6th  century  Devizes  was 
noted  for  its  blankets,  Warminster  had  a  famous  corn-market, 
and  cheese  was  extensively  nude  in  north  Wiltshire.  Amesbury 
was  famous  for  its  tobacco  pipes  in  the  x6lh  century.  The 
clothing  trade  went  through  a  period  of  great  depression  in  the 
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17th  century,  partly  owing  to  the  constant  outbreaks  of  plague. 
Linen,  cotton,  gloves  and  cutlery  were  also  manufactured  is 
the  county,  silk  at  Malmesbury  and  carpets  at  Wilton. 

In  1295  Wiltshire  was  represented  by  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
members  in  parliament,  the  shire  returning  two  knights,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Bedwin,  Bradford,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Cricklade, 
Devizes,  Downton,  Ludgershall,  Malmesbury,  Maiiborough, 
Old  Sarum,  Salisbury  and  Wilton,  two  burgesses  each,  but  the 
boroughs  for  the  most  part  made  very  irreguliur  returns.  Hindon, 
Hcytesbury  and  Wootton  Bassett  were  enfranchised  in  the 
X5th  century,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the 
county  with  sixteen  boroughs  returned  a  total  of  thirty-four 
members.  Under  the  latter  act  Great  Bedwin,  Downton, 
Heytesbury,  Hindon,  Ludgeishall,  Old  Sarum  and  Wootton 
Bassett  were  disfranchised,  and  Calne,  Malmesbury,  Westbury 
and  Wilton  lost  one  member  each.  Under  the  act  of  1868  the 
county  returned  two  members  in  two  divisions,  and  Chippenham, 
Devizes  and  Marlborough  lost  one  member  each.  Under  the  act 
of  1885  the  county  returned  five  members  in  five  divisions; 
Cricklade,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Devizes,  Malmesbury,  Marl- 
borough, Westbury  and  Wilton  were  disfranchised;  and 
Salisbury  lost  one  member. 

Anti^Uies. — ^^^Hltshire  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  prehistoric 
antiquities.  The  stone  age  19  represented  by  a  number  of  flint  and 
stone  implements,  preserved  in  tne  unsurpasaed  collection  at  Salis- 
bury Museum.^  Stonehenge.  with  its  circles  of  giant  stones,  and 
Avebury,  with  its  avenues  of  monoliths  Icadine  to  what  was  once  a 
stone  circle,  surrounded  by  an  earthwork,  and  enclosing  two  lesser 
circles,  are  the  largest  and  most  famous  m^alithic  worksln  England. 
A  valley  near  Avebury  is  filled  with  immense  sarsen  blocks,  re- 
sembling a  river  of  stone,  and  perhaps  laid  there  by  prehistoric 
architects.  There  arc  also  menhirs,  dolmens  and  cromlechs.  Sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  forests  and  marshy  hollows,  it  is  dear  that 
the  downs  were  densely  peopled  at  a  very  early  period.  Circles, 
formed  by  a  ditch  within  a  bank,  are  common,  as  are  grave-mounds 
or  barrows.  These  have  been  classified  according  to  their  shape 
as  bcll-barrows,  bowl-barrows  and  long  barrows.  Bones,  ashes, 
tools,  weapons  and  ornaments  have  been  dug  up  from  such  mounds, 
many  of  which  contain  kistvaens  or  chambers  of  stone.  The 
"  lynchetS  "  or  terraces  which  score  some  of  the  hillsides  are  said 
to  be  the  work  of  primitive  agriculturists.  Ancient  strongholds 
arc  scattered  over  tne  county.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are 
Vespasian's  Camp,  near  Amesbur>' ;  Silbury  Hill,  the  largest  artificial 
mound  in  Europe,  near  Avebury;  the  mounds  of  Marlborough  and 
Old  Sarum;  the  camps  of  Battlesbury  and  Scratchbury,  near 
Warminster;  Yambury,  to  the  N.  of  Wylye,  in  veiy  perfect  pre- 
servation; Casterley,  on  a  ridgcway  about  7  m.  E.S.E.  of  Devizes; 
Whiteshect  and  Wmkelbury,  overfookine  tne  vale  of  Chalk;  Chis- 
bury,  near  Savemafce;  Sidbury,  near  Ludgershall ;  and  Figbury 
Ring,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Salisbury.  Ogbury,  6  m.  N.  of  Salisbury,  is  an 
undoubted  British  enclosure.  Durrington  Walls,  N.  of  Amesbury, 
are  probably  the  remains  of  a  British  village,  and  there  are  vestiges 
of  others  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  Marlborough  Downs. 

There  are  many  signs  of  the  Roman  rule.  Wans  Dyke  or  Woden's 
Dyke,  one  of  the  largnt  extant  entrenchments,  runs  west  for  about 
60  m.  from  a  point  east  of  Savemake,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  is  almost  unaltered  for  several  miles  along  the  Marl- 
borough Downs.  Its  date  is  uncertain;  but  the  work  has  been 
proved,  wherever  excavated,  to  be  Roman  or  Romano^British.  It 
consists  of  a  bank,  with  a  trench  on  the  north  side,  and  was  clearly 
meant  for  defence,  not  as  a  boundary.  Forts  strengthened  it  at 
intervals.  Bokerly  Dyke,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Wilts  and  Dorset,  is  the  largest  among  several  similar 
entrenchments,  and  has  also  a  ditch  north  of  the  rampart. 

Chief  among  the  few  monastic  buildim^s  of  which  any  vestiges 
remain  are  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Malmesbury  and  of  Lacock  near 
Melksham.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  hospital  for  leprous  women 
afterwards  converted  into  an  Austin  priOry  at  Maiden  Bradley. 
Monkton  Farleieh,  farther  north  along  the  Somerset  border,  had  its 
Quniac  priory,  founded  as  a  cell  of  Lewes  in  the  13th  century,  and 
represented  by  some  outbuildings  of  the  manor-house.  A  College 
for  a  dean  and  I3  prebendaries,  afterwards  a  monastery  of  Bon- 
hommcs,  was  founded  in  1347  at  Edington.  The  church,  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular,  resembles  a  cathedral  in  sise  and  stately  beauty. 
The  14th  century  buildings  of  Bradenstoke  Priory  or  Clcck  Abbey, 
founded  near  Chippenham  for  Austin  canons,  are  incorporated 
in  a  farmhouse.  Tne  finest  churches  of  Wiltshire,  generally  Per- 
pendicular, were  built  in  the  districts  where  good  stone  could  be 
obtained,  while  the  architecture  is  more  simple  in  the  Chalk  region, 
where  flint  was  used  perforce.  Small  wooden  steeples  and  pyra- 
midal bell-tnrrets  are  not  uncommon;  and  the  churches  of  Purton, 
Z\  m.  N.W.  of  Swindon,  and  Wanborough*  3  m.  S.E.,  have  each 
two  steeples,  one  in  the  centre,  one  at  the  west  end.  St  Lawrence's 
cfaucdi  at  Bradford-oa-Avon  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  Saxon 


ecclesiastica]  buildings  in  Ei»tandr  and  elsewhere  there  are 
fragments  of  Saxon  work  imbedded  in  later  masonry.  Such  are  three 
arches  in  the  nave  of  Britford  church,  within  a  mile  of  Salisbury: 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  at  Burcombe,  near  Wilton;  and  parts 
of  the  churches  at  Bremhill,  and  at  Manningford  Bruce  or  Braose 
in  the  vale  of  Pewsey.  St  John's  at  Devues  retains  Its  original 
Norman  tower  and  has  Norman  masonry  in  its  chancel;  while  the 
chancel  of  St  Mary's,  in  the  same  town,  is  also  Norman,  and  the 

gsrch  has  characteristic  Norman  mouldings.  The  churches  of 
reshute.  near  Marlborough,  Ditteridge  or  Ditcheridge,  near  Box, 
and  Nether  Avon,  near  Amesbury,  preserve  sundry  Norman  features. 
Eariy  English  is  illustrated  t^  Salisbury  Catheoral,  its  purest  and 
most  beautiful  example;  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  Amesbury, 
Bishops  Cannings,  Boyton  in  the  vale  of  the  Wylye,  ColIingtx)umc 
Kingston,  east  of  Salisbury  Plain,  Downton  and  Potterne,  near 
Devizes.  Bishopstone,  in  the  vale  of  Chalk,  has  the  finest  Decorated 
church  in  the  county,  with  a  curious  external  cloister,  and  unique 
south  chancel  doorway,  recessed  beneath  a  stone  canopy.  Mere. 
close  to  the  borders  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  is  interesting  not  only 
for  Its  Perpendicular  church,  but  for  a  medieval  chantry,  used  as 
a  schoolhouse  by  Barnes,  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  and  for  its  14th- 
century  dwetUng-houses. 

The  castles  of  Wiltshire  have  been  almost  entirely  swept  away. 
At  Old  Sarum,  Marlborough  and  Devizes  only  a  few  vestiges  are  left 
in  walls  and  vaults.  Castle  Combe  and  Trowbridge  castle  have 
long  been  demolished,  and  of  Ludgershall  castle  only  a  small  frag* 
meat  survives.  The  ruins  of  Wardour  castle,  standing  in  a  richly 
wooded  park  near  Tisbury,  date  from  the  14th  century,  and  consist 
of  a  hexagonal  outer  waif  of  great  height,  enclosing  an  open  court. 
Two  towers  overlook  the  entrance.  The  18th-century  castle,  one 
mile  distant,  across  the  park,  is  noteworthy  for  its  collection  of 
paintings,  and,  among  other  curiosities,  for  the  "  Glastonbury 
Cup,"  said  to  be  fashioned  out  of  a  branch  of  the  celebrated  thorn- 
tree  at  Glastonbury.  The  number  of  old  country  houses  is  a  marked 
feature  in  Wilts.  Few  parishes,  especially  in  the  N.W.,  are  without 
their  old  manor-house,  usually  converted  into  a  farm,  but  preserving 
its  flagged  roof,  stone-mullioiied  windows,  gabled  front,  two-storeyed 
porch  and  oak-panelled  Interior.  Place  House,  in  Tisbury.  and 
Barton  Farm,  at  Bradford,  date  from  the  14th  century.  Fifteenth- 
century  work  is  best  exemplified  in  the  manor-houses  of  Norrington, 
in  the  vale  of  Chalk;  Teflont  Evias,  in  the  vale  of  Nadder; 
Potterne;  and  Great  Chaldfield.  near  Monkton  Farleigb.  At  South 
Wraxall  the  hall  of  a  very  beautiful  house  of  the  same  period  is 
celebrated  in  local  tradition  as  the  s|>ot  where  tobacco  was  first 
smoked  in  England  by  Sr. Walter  Raleigh  and  his  host.  Sir  Walter 
bong.  Later  styles  are  represented  by  Longford  Castle,  near 
Salisbury,  where  the  picture  gaIk^ries  are  of  great  interest;  by 
Heytesbury  Park;  by  Wilton  House  at  Wilton.  Kingston  House  at 
Bradford,  Bowood  near  Calne.  Longleat  near  Warminster,  Corsham 
Court,  Littlecote  near  Ramsbury,  Charlton  House  near  Malmes* 
bury,  Compton  Chamberlayne  m  the  Nadder  valley.  Grittletoa 
House  and  the  modern  Castle  Combe,  both  near  Chippenham  and 
Stourhead,  on  the  bordere  of  Dorset  and  Somerset.  Each  of  these 
is  noteworthy  for  its  architecture,  its  art  treasures  or  the  beauty  of 
its  surroundings. 

See  Victoria  County  Bistory,  WiUskirt;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  TTu 
Ancient  History  of  Wilukire  (3  vols..  London,  181 2-1 821).  Tke 
History  of  Modem  Wiltshire  (i4  pts.,  London^  1832-1844);  Aubrey's 
Collections  for  Wiltshire,  edited  by  Sir  T.  PhiUipps,  pts.  1, 2  (London, 
1821);  Lcland's  Journey  through  Wiltshire,  A.D. '1540-154^,  with 
notes  by  J.  E.  Jackson  (Dcwes,  1875);  W.  H.  Jones,  Domesday  for 
WiUshire  (Bath.  1865);  John  Britton,  Tke  Beauties  of  Wiltshire 
(^  vols.,  London,  1801-1825);  J.  E.  Jackson.  The  Shert^t  r«tira, 
Co.  Wilts,  A.D.  1439  (Devices,  1872);  see  also  Proceodtnis  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

WIHBLBDON,  a  munidpal  borough  and  western  itsidentid 
suburb  of  London,  in  the  Wimbledon  parliamentary  divisioo 
of  Surrey,  England,  adjoining  the  metropolitan  borough  of 
Wandsworth,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Charing  Cross.  Pop.  (iSgi),  25,777; 
(1901)  41,652.  Wimbledon  Common,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
district,  forms  a  continuation  of  Putney  Heath  and  a  pleasant 
recreation  ground.  It  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Rifle  Associa- 
tion from  its  foundation  in  x86o  till  1888.  The  pari*^  church 
of  St  Mary  is  supposed  to  date  from  Saxon  times;  but,  after 
it  had  undergone  various  restorations  and  reconstructbns, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1833  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  There  are 
various  other  churches  and  chapels,  all  modem.  A  free  libraty 
was  established  in  1887.  Benevolent  institutions  are  numerous. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cillors.   Area,  3221  acres. 

Wimbledon  ( Wibbandune)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
a  battle  in  568  between  Ccawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  and  ^thelberht, 
king  of  Kent,  in  which  /Ethclbcrht  was  defeated,  and  an  earthwork 
which  existed  on  the  Common  may  have  marked  the  site.    Al 
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Coombe*s  TEH  and  dsewbere  British  relics  h&ve  been  found. 
At  Domesday  Wimbledon  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  MortJaJLe, 
held  by  the  archbishops  of  Cantccbuxy.  ^terwards  the  name 
was  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with  Mortlake,  and  in 
X327  it  is  described  as  a  grange  or  farm  belonging  to  Mortlake. 
Chi  the  impeachment  of  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterburyi 
in  1398,  it  was  confiscated.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  CromweU, 
earl  of  Essex,  held  the  manor  of  Wimbledon,  with  Bristow  Park 
as  an  appendage.  On  the  confiscation  of  Cromwell's  estates 
in  1540  it  again  fell  to  the  crown,  and  by  Henry  VIII.  it  wai 
settled  on  Catherine  Parr  for  life.  By  Queen  Mary  it  was  granted 
to  Cardinal  Pole.  In  1574  Elisabeth  bestowed  the  manor-house, 
while  retaining  the  manor,  on  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  sold 
it  the  same  year  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  In  1588  Elizabeth  trans- 
ferred the  nuuKW  to  his  son  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  in  exchange  for 
an  estate  in  Linccdnshire.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  manor 
was  sold  to  Adam  Baynes,  a  Yorkshiitraao  who  shortly  after- 
wards sold  it  to  General  Lambert;  and  at  the  Restoration  it 
was  granted  to  the  queen  dowager,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  sold 
it  in  i66x  to  George  Digby,  earl  of  Bristol.  On. his  death  in 
1676  it  was  sold  by  hb  widow  to  the  lord-treasurer  D.inby. 
Some  years  after  Danby's  death  it  was  purchased  by  Sarah, 
duchess  of  Martborough,  who  bequeathed  it  to  her  grandson, 
John  Spencer.  It  was  sold  by  the  fifth  Earl  Spencer  in  1877. 
Wimbledon  House,  btult  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  in  1588,  was 
replaced  by  another  building  in  1735  by  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough; this  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1785,  and  a  new  house, 
called  Wimbledon  Park  House,  was  erected  about  1 8ox.  Wimble- 
don was  incorporated  in  1905. 

WniBORMB  (WiuBOSNE  Minster),  a  market  town,  in  the 
eastern  parliamentary  division  ot  Dorsetshire,  England,  in}  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South- Western 
railway;  served  also  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  distria  (xQox)  3696.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
slope  above  the  river  Alien  near  its  confluence  with  the  Stour. 
The  church  or  minster  of  St  Cuthberga  is  a  fine  cruciform 
structure  of  various  styles  from  Early  Norman  to  Perpendicular, 
and  consists  of  a  central  lantern  tower,  nave  and  choir  with 
aisles,  transepts  without  aisles,  western  or  bell  tower,  north 
and  south  porches,  crypt  and  vestry  or  sacristy,  with  the  library 
over  it.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  interesting  monuments, 
indndiflg  a  bxass  with  the  date  873  (supposed  to  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  King  iEthelred  I.),  a  lunar  orrery  of  the  14th  century  and 
an  octagonal  Norman  font  of  Purbeck  marble,  lliere  is  a  church 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist.  The  free  grammar  school 
occupies  modem  buildings  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  Near 
Win^me  is  Canford  Manor,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wimbome,  a 
mansion  in  the  Tudor  style,  built  by  Blorc  in  1826,  and  improved 
from  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The  town  depends  chiefly 
on  agriculture;  but  the  manufacture  of  hose  is  carried  on  to  a 
small  extent,  and  there  are  also  coachbuilding  works. 

Although  Wimbome  {Wimburn)  has  been  identified  with  the 
Vindozladia  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  the  first  undoubted 
evidence  of  settlement  is  the  entry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chjonicle, 
under  the  date  7x8,  that  Cuthburh,  sister  of  King  Ine,  founded 
the  abbey  here  and  became  the  first  abbess;  the  house  is  also 
mcntionnl  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  epistle  of  St  Aldhelm  in  705. 
The  importance  of  the  foundation  made  it  the  burial-place  of 
Kingi^hehed  in87i,  andof  KingSifferth  ingda.  ^thdwald 
seized  and  fortified  Wimbome  in  his  revolt  in  901  agdnst  Edward 
the  Ekler.  Hie  early  abbey  was  probably  destxojred  by  the 
Panes  in  the  reign  of  iEthelred  the  Unready  (978-XOZ5),  for  in 
1043  Edward  the  Confesk>r  founded  here  a  college  ol  secular 
canons.  The  college  remained  unaltered  until  1496,  when 
Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  obtained  fetters  patent  from 
her  son,  Henry  VII.,  to  fouzul  a  chantry,  in  connexion  with 
which  she  established  a  school  The  oontinoance  of  this  was 
recommended  by  the  rommissionfrs  of  xs47f  and  in  1562  Eliza- 
beth vetted  a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  former  college 
in  a  school  corporation  of  twelve  governors,  who  had  charge  of 
the  church.  New  charters  for  the  school  were  obtained  from 
James  Linis62  and  from  Charles  I.    At  the  conquest  Wimbome 


was  a  royal  boroui^,  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  part  of 
the  manor  of  Kingston  Lacy,  which  Henry  I.  gave  to  Robert 
Mellent,  earl  of  Leicester.  From  him  it  descended  by  marriage 
to  the  earls  of  Lincoln,  and,  then  passing  by  marriage  to  Earl 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  it  beome  parcel  of  the  county  and  later 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  an  inquisition  of  1352  found  that 
Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  77s.  3d.  rent  of  assize  in  the 
borough  of  Wimborne.  The  borough  ts  again  mentioned  in 
1487-X488,  when  John  Plecy  held  six  messuages  in  free  burgage 
of  the  king  as  of  his  borough  of  Wimbome,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  prescriptive,  aod  was  never  a  parliamentary 
borou^.  The  town  was  governed  until  the  xgth  century  by 
two  baiU£fs,  chosen  annually  at  a  court  leet  0^  the  royal  manor, 
of  Wimbome  borough,  part  of  the  manor  of  Kingston  Lacy. 
The  market  held  here  on  Friday  of  each  week  is  zx>t  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book,  but  seems  to  be  of  early  origin.  Wimbome 
carried  on  considerable  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  goods 
until  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  when  they  declined,  their  plac^ 
being  taken  by  the  stocking-knitting  industry  of  the  1 8th  century. 
See  John  Hutchlos,  The  History  and  AtUiquities  AjT  tJu  County  ^ 
Dorset  (3rd  edition.  Westminster,  1861);  Anon.,  History  of  Wim- 
borne  Minster  (London,  i860}. 

WIMPPFBH,  BMMAIfUBL  PBUZ  MB  (18x1-1884),  French 
soldier.  Entering  the  army  from  the  military  school  of  St  Cyr. 
he  saw  consideraUe  active  service  in  Algeria,  and  in  1840  became 
captain,  in  1847  ch^  de  baiaUion,  He  first  earned  marked 
distinction  in  the  Crimean  War  as  colonel  of  a  Turco  regiment, 
and  his  conduct  at  the  storm  of  the  Mamelon  won  him  the  grade 
of  general  of  brigade.  In  the  campaign  of  1859  he  was  with 
General  MacMahon  at  Magenta  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  Guard 
Infantry,  and  again  won  promotion  on  the  field  of  battle^ 
Between  this  campaign  and  that  of  1870  he  was  mainly  employed 
in  Algeria,  and  was  not  at  first  given  a  command  in  the  ill-fated 
"  Army  of  the  Rhine."  But  wh^n  the  earlier  battles  revealed 
incapacity  in  the  commander  of  the  5th  corps,  De  Wimpffen 
was  ordered  to  take  it  over,  and  was  given  a  dormant  commission 
appointing  him  to  command  the  Army  of  Chilons  in  case  of 
Marshal  MacMahon's  disablement.  He  only  arrived  at  the  front 
in  time  to  rally  the  fugitives  of  the  5th  corps,  beaten  at  Beaumont, 
and  to  march  them  to  Sedan.  In  the  disisstrous  battle  of  the  ist 
of  September,  MacMahon  was  soon  wounded,  and  the  senior 
ofiicer,  General  Ducrot,  assumed  the  command.  Ducrot  was 
beginning  to  withdraw  the  troops  when  Wimpffen  produced  his 
commission  and  countermand«i  the  orders.  In  consequence 
it  fdl  to  him  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  the  whofe  French 
army.  After  his  rdease  from  captivity,  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Algiers,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1884.  Hb  later  years  were 
occupied  with  polemical  discussions  on  the  surrender  of  Sedan, 
the  respmisibility  for  which  was  laid  upon  hinu 

fie  wioce,  amongst  other  works.  Sedan  (X87X),  La  SUnalion  de  Is 
Franeot  ei  lee  riforwut  nUeisairu  (1873)  and  La  NaUm  wmk 
C1875). 

WINBURO,  a  town  in  the  Orange  Free  Sute,  90  m.  N.E.  by  rail 
of  Bloemfontdn.  Pop.  (1904)  8762,  of  whom  X003  were  whites. 
It  is  built  by  the  banks  oif  a  tributary  of  the  Vet  affluent  of  the 
Vaal  and  is  a  trading  centre  for  a  large  grain  and  pastoral 
district.  It  is  joined  to  the  trunk  railway  from  Port  Elizabeth 
to  the  Transvaal  by  a  branch  line  from  Smalded,  28  m.  N.W. 
The  town  was  ifounded  in  X837  by  Commandant  H.  Potgieter, 
one  of  the  voortrekers,  and  was  named  by  him  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Matabde  chief  MoaHihatze.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  quasi-independent  Boer  state,  which 
included  considerable  areas  north  of  the  Vaal.  In  X848  the  town 
and  district  were  annexed  to  Great  Britain  and  thereafter  foUowed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Orange  river  sovereignty  (see  Orange  Fju» 
State).  In  the  Boer  War  of  x89{^-x902  Winburg  was  one  of  the 
Boer  centres  in  the  guerrilU  fighting  which  f dlowed  the  fall  of 
Pretoria. 

WIlfCHOOllB.  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Gloucestershire,  Eng^d,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Cheltenham. 
Pop.  (1901 )  2864.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  among  the 
Cotteswold  HiUs,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  tbe  Isbouroe  stream. 
The  Pexpendicular  church  of  St  Peter,  cruciform,  with  a.  central 
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tower,  is  a  good  example  of  its  period.  In  the  vidnity  is  Sudeley 
Castle,  originally  built  by  Thomas  Boteler,  Lord  Sndeley  (d. 
1398).  By  gift  of  Edward  \1.  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  fourth  husband  of  Catherine  Parr;  this 
queen  died  here  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel.  The  castle  suffered 
severely  at  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians  in  X644,  &Qd 
remained  ruinous  until  1837,  when  a  careful  restoration  was 
begun.  There  are  a  tower  of  the  X4th  century,  and  considerable 
remains  of  the  xsth,  the  inhabited  portion  beuig  mainly  of 
Tudor  date.  There  are  flour  mills,  paper-works  and  tanneries 
at  Winchcomb. 

Excavations  prove  that  there  were  both  British  and  Roman 
settlements  at  \^^chcomb  (Wincdcumbe,  Winckelcumbe).  It 
owed  its  growth  to  the  foundation  of  religious  houses  by  Offa 
and  Coenwulf  of  Mercia  in  the  8th  century.  It  became  a  borough 
in  Saxon  times,  was  the  chief  town  of  a  shire  to  which  it  gave 
Its  name,  and  was  the  scat  of  government  of  the  Mercian  kings. 
Witenagemots  were  held  there  in  771  and  949.  Harold,  earl  of 
Wessex,  was  the  first  overlord.  It  had  become  a  royal  borough 
by  1087,  and  Was  granted  by  a  charter  of  1224  to  the  abbots  of 
St  Mary's  to  be  held  of  the  king  by  a  rent  of  £50.  Winchcomb 
never  received  a.  charter  and  was  not  incorporated,  but  at  a 
borough  by  prescription  it  was  governed  by  2  bailiffs  and  xo 
chief  burgesses  until  the  corporate  body  was  dissolved  by  act 
of  parliament  in  1883.  It  was  never  represented  in  parliament 
except  by  its  mitred  abbots  before  -the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  original  grant  of  a  fair 
on  July  17  (now  held  on  July  28),  but  it  is  mentioned  as  already 
existing  in  a  charter  of  xaax,  which  changed  the  market  day 
from  Sunday  to  Saturday.  Elizabeth  granted  another  fair 
on  Apxil  35  by  charter  in  1575.  A  Tuesday  market  was  also 
granted  under  this  charter,  but  the  Saturday  market  only  is  now 
held.  Both  the  modem  fairs  are  horse  and  cattle  fairs,  but  in  the 
middle  ages  they  were  centres  of  the  doth  manufacture.  Tanning 
has  been  a  local  industry  since  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century, 
and  paper  and  silk  factories  were  introduced  about  1830.  Winch- 
comb took  the  side  of  the  king  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  twice 
plundered. 

See  Victoria  CotuUy  History,  CUucesUrshire\  Emma  Dent,  Xfiiia/j 
of  Winchtcombt  (2877):  David  Royce,  Winchtcomht  CarUdary 
C1892). 

WmCHSLSBA,  ANNS  FIKCB.  Coitktess  of  (:66i-x7ao), 
English  author^  daughter  of  Sir  William  Kingsmill  of  Sidmonton, 
near  Southampton,  was  bom  in  April  i66x.  Five  months  later 
her  father  died,  and  her  mother  married  in  X662  Sir  Hiomas 
Ogle.  Lady  Ogk  died  in  1664,  and  nothing  is  heard  of  her 
daughter  Anne  until  1683,  when  she  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  of  Mary  of  Modena»  duchess  oi  York.  She 
married  in  May  1684  Colonel  Heneage  Finch,  who  was  attached 
to  the  duke  of  York's  household.  To  him  she  addressed  poems 
and  versified  epistles,  in  which  he  figures  as  Daphnis  and  she 
as  Ardelia.  At  the  Revoluti(m  Heneage  Finch  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
no  fixed  home  until  they  were  invited  in  1690  to  Eastvrell  Park, 
Kent,  by  Finch's  nephew  Charles,  4th  earl  of  Winchelsea,  on 
whose  death  in  x 7x2  Heneage  Finch  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
The  countess  of  Winchelsea  died  in  London  on^the  5th  of  August 
1720,  leaving  no  issue,  her  husband  surviving  until  1726. 

Lady  Winchelsea's  poems  contain  many  copies  of  verse 
addressed  to  her  friends  and  contemporaries.  She  was  to  some 
extent  a  follower  of  the  "  matchless  Orinda  "  in  the  fervour  of 
her  friendships.  During  her  lifetime  she  published  her  poem 
"  The  Spleen  "  in  GUdotCs  Miscellany  (1701)  and  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  X7X3  which  included  a  tragedy  called  Ariskmenes, 
With  Alexander  Pope  she  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  one  of  the 
seven  commendatory  poems  printed  with  the  17x7  edition  of  his 
works  was  by  her.  But  in  the  farce  Three  Hours  after  Marriage 
(17 1 7)  attributed  to  Gay,  but  really  the  work  of  Pope,  Arbuthnot 
and  Gay,  she  is  ridiculed  as  the  learned  lady,  Phoebe  Clinket, 
a  character  assigned  to  Pope's  hand.  Lady  Winchelsea's  poems 
were  almost  forgotten  when  Wordsworth  in  the  "  Essay,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Preface  "  of  his  Poem  (18x5),  drew  attention 


to  her  nature-poetry,  asserting  that  with  the  exception  of 
Pope's  "Windsor  Forest"  and  her  "Nocturnal  Reverie," 
English  poetry  between  Paradise  Lost  and  Thomson's  Seasons 
did  not  present "  a  single  new  image  of  external  nature."  Words- 
worth sent  at  Christmas  X819  a  MS.  of  extracts  from  Lady 
Winchelsea  and  other  writers  to  Lady  Mary  Lowther,  and  his 
correspondence  with  Alexander  Dyce  contains  some  minute 
criticism  and  appreciation  of  her  poetry. 

Mr  Edmund  Gosee  wrote  a  notice  of  her  poeros  for.T.  H.  Ward's 
English  Poets  (vol.  iii.,  1880),  and  in  1884  came  into  possession  of  a 
MS.  volume  of  her  poems.  A  complete  edition  of  ner  verae,  Tkt 
Poems  of  Anne,  Cotmtess  of  Winchelsea,  wasedited  by  Myra  Reynolds 
K^icago,  X903)  with  an  exhaustive  es>say.  See  also  E.  Goese. 
Gossip  in  a  Ltorary  (1801).  and  E.  Dowden,  Essays,  Modern  and 
Elisahethan.    Wordsworth's  antholoey  for  Lady  Mary  Lowther  was 


anthology  for  Lady  Mary 
I).    Sonw 
the  possession  of  Professor  Dowden. 


first  printed  in  I5K>5  (Oxford).    Some  of  her  work  lemains  in  MS.  in 
f  Pi  '         -      ■ 


WINCHBLSBA,  ROBERT  (d.  13x3),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  probably  bom  at  Old  Winchelsea.  He  studied  and  then 
taught  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  attained 
celebrity  as  a  scholar,  and  became  rector  of  the  former,  and 
subsequently  chancellor  of  the  latter  university.  He  held 
prebendal  stalls  in  the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln  and  St  Paul's,  and 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Essex  about  X283.  In  December  X392 
John  Peckham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  Winchelsea  was  dected  as  his  successor. 
His  consecration,  which  took  place  at  Aquila  in  September  X294, 
was  delayed  owing  to  the  vacancy  in  the  papacy,  but  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  temporalities  of  the  see  from  King 
Edward  I.  Winchelsea  is  chiefly  renowned  as  a  strenuous 
upholder  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  as  a  fearless  opponent  of  Edward  I.  Strengthened 
by  the  issue  of  the  papal  btill  Clerkis  laicos  in  1 296,  he  stimulated 
the  clergy  to  refuse  pecuniary  assistance  to  Edward  in  1297; 
but  after  the  king  had  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawry  against 
the  delinquents  he  instmcted  each  derk  to  decide  this  question 
for  himself.  Personally  the  archbishop  still  declined  to  make 
any  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  French  war, 
and  his  lands  were  seized  and  held  by  Edward  until  July  1797, 
when  a  somewhat  ostentatious  reconciliation  betweoi  king  and 
prelate  took  place  at  Westminster.  He  took  some  part  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  confinnation  of  the  charters  by 
Edward  later  in  the  same  year,  but  the  stmggle  wfth  the  king 
did  not  exhaust  his  energies.  He  asserted  his  authority  over 
his  suffragans  to  the  full;  (juarrelled  with  POpe  Boniface  VIII. 
over  the  presentation  to  a  Sussex  living,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  one  of  the  pope's  minions;  and  vigorously  contested  the 
claim  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  caxry  his  cross  erect  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  Before  these  events,  however,  the 
quarrel  with  Edward  bad  been  renewed,  althou^  Windiebea 
offidated  in  X299  at  the  king's  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Philip  III.,  king  of  France.  Joining  the  barons  in  demanding 
certain  reforms  from  Edward  at  the  pariiament  c^  Lincoln  in 
130X,  he  compelled  the  king  to  give  way  on  the  main  issuer, 
but  the  indignation  which  followed  the  daun  of  Pope  Boniface 
to  be  the  protector  of  Scotland,  a  claim  which  was  supported 
by  l^nchelsea,  led  to  the  rupture  of  thb  alliance.  It  is  probable 
that  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  the  archbishop  to  join  in  these 
proceedings  was  his  hostility  to  Edward's  adviser,  Walter 
Langton,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  whom  he  sought  to  disgrace  both 
in  Enjj^and  and  at  Rome.^  The  king  cherished  his  indignation 
until  his  friend  Clement  V.  became  pope  in  X305,  when  he  made 
his  final  move  against  Winchelsea.  Listening  to  Edward's 
envoys,  Langton  and  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  Clement 
suspended  the  archbishop,  who,  after  vainly  imploring  the 
intercession  of  the  king,  left  England  and  journeyed  to  the  papa) 
court  at  Bordeaux,  remaining  in  exile  until  Edward's  death 
in  July  X307.  The  new  king,  Edward  II.,  requested  Clement 
to  allow  Winchelsea  to  return  to  his  see.  The  pope  assented, 
but  soon  after  his  return  to  England  early  m  1308  the  archbishop, 
joined  the  king's  enemies;  even  demanded  the  release  from 
prison  of  his  old  enemy,  Langton,  and  was  one  of  the  *'  ordainen  ** 
appointed  in  13x0.    He  assisted  the  barons  In  their  stxvggto 
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with  Edward  II.  by  a  frequent  use  of  spiritual  weapons,  aad  took 
part  in  the  proceedinga  against  the  Templars.  He  died  at  Otford 
on  the  X  ith  of  May  1313.  Mirades  were  said  to  have  been  woriied 
at  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  but  efforts  to  procure  his 
caaonixation  were  unavailing.  Although  a  secular  piiest  Windiel- 
sea  was  somewhat  ascetic,  and  his  private  life  waa  distinguished 
for  sanctity  and  generosity.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  however,  he  was 
haughty  and  fond  of  power;  and  he  has  been  not  inappn^Miately 
described  as  "  the  greatest  churdiman  of  the  tine." 

See  CkronicUs  cf  the  ReigHS  e/  Edward  I.  amd  Edward  11.,  edited 
with  introduction  by  W.  Stubbs  (Loadoa.  i8Si-i88;i) ;  S.  Btrching- 
ton,  in  the  Anglia  Mcrs,  edited  by  H.  Wharton  (London;  1691); 
and  W.  Stubbe,  CamsHhaianal  Hislory,  voL  ti  (Oxford,  1896). 

WINCHELSBA,  a  village  in  the  Rye  parliamentary  division 
of  Sussex,  England,  9  m.  K.E.  by  E.  from.  Hastings  by  the 
South  Eastern  and  Chatham  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  670.  It 
stands  on  an  abrupt  hill-spur  rising  above  flat  lowlands  which 
form  a  southward  continuation  of  Romney  marsh.  This  was 
within  historic  times  a  great  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
Winchelsea  was  a  famous  seaport  until  the  xsth  century.  Two 
gates,  the  one  of  the  time  of  Edward  L,  the  other  erected  early 
bi  the  X5th  century,  overlook  the  marshes;  a  third  stancb 
at  a  considerable  distance  west  of  the  town,  its  position  pointing 
the  contrast  between  the  extent  of  the  ancient  town  and  that 
of  the  shrunken  village  of  to-day.  The  town  was  laid  out  by 
Edwsjd  I.  with  regular  streets  intersecting  at  tight  angles; 
the  form  is  preserved,  and  in  a  picturesque  open  ^>ace  in  the 
centre  stands  the  church  of  St  Thomas  i  Becket.  This  composes 
only  the  chancel  and  aisles  of  a  building  which,  if  entire,  would 
rank  as  one  ot  the  finest  parish  churches  in  Eng^d.  As  it 
stands  it  is  of  the  highest  interest,  showing  remarkable  Decorated 
work,  with  windows  of  beautiful  and  unusual  design,  and  a 
magnificent  Kries  of  canopied  tombs.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
residence  called  the  Friars  stands  the  shell  of  the  apsidal  choir 
of  a  Decorated  chapel  which  belonged  to  a  Franciscan  house. 
Of  a  Dominican  convent  and  other  religious  foundations  and 
churches  there  are  no  remains. 

The  town  of  which  the  relics  have  been  described  was  not  the 
first  of  its  luune.  On  a  site  supposed  to  be  about  3  m.  S.E.,  and 
BOW  therefore  about  xi  m.  out  in  the  English  Channel,  a  seaport 
had  gEDwn  up  on  a  low  peninsula.  In  ia36  and  at  various 
subsequent  dates  in  the  same  century  this  town  suffered  severely 
from  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  x«66  it  paid  the  penalty 
tot  its  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  waves 
finally  obliterated  the  sitejn  xaSS,  and  Edward  I.  thereafter 
planted  the  new  town  in  a  safe  position.  In  the  X4th  and  xsth 
centtiries  Winchelsea  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  French, 
and  hi  1350  Edward  III.  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  naval 
action  close  by. 

In  the  time  of  the  Confessor  Winchelsea  {Winckcnesd,  Win- 
thdtu,  Wyncluhe)  was  included  in  Raraeslie  which  was  granted 
by  him  to  the  abbey  of  Fecamp.  The  town  remained  under  the 
ferdship  of  the  abbey  until  it  waa  resumed  by  Henry  III.  Its 
eariy  importance  was  due  to  its  harbour,  and  by  1066  it  was 
probably  already  a  port  of  some  consequence.  By  the  reign  of 
Hairy  U.,  if  not  before,  Winchelsea  was  practically  added  to  the 
Chique  Forts  and  shared  their  liberties.  After  the  destruction 
ol  Old  Winchelsea,  New  Winchelsea,  a  walled  town,  flourished 
for  about  a  hundred  years  and  provided  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ships  furnished  by  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  crown;  but  the 
ravages  of  the  French  destroyed  it,  its  waUs  were  broken  down, 
and  the  decay  of  the  harbour,  owing  to  the  recession  of  the  sea, 
prevented  any  later  return  of  its  prosperity.  The  corporation, 
which  io  J  398  included  a  mayor,  barons  and  bailiffs,  was  dissolved 
1^  an  act  of  1883. 

^nchehea  a*  a  Cinque  Port  was  summoned  to  pariiament  in 
1364-1263  and  returned  two  members  from  1366  till  1832,  when  it 
was  disfranchised.  The  abbot  of  F£camp  seems  to  have  originally 
betd  a  market.  In  1793  a  market  was  held  on  Saturdays  and  a 
fair  on  the  14th  of  May.  bat  no  market  or  fair  now  evtsta^  Shlp> 
building  and  nshing  were  canrled  on  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 
In  later  veara  Winchelsea  became  a  great  resort  for  smugglers,  and 
the  vaults  originally  constructed  for  the  Gascon  wine  trade  were 
Bsed  for  storing  contraband  goods. 


WUrcmsmB,  BARU  and  MARQUESSIS  of.  .  the  title 
of  earl  of  Winchester  was  first  bone  by  Saifer,or  Seer,  de  Quincy» 
who  was  endowed  by  King  John  on  the  X3th  of  March  xaoj, 
with  the  earldom  of  Winchester,  or  the  county  of  Southampton. 
Saier  de  Quincy  was  one  o<  the  twenty-five  barons  named  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  Great  Charter.  He  served  in  the 
Crusades  at  the  siege  of  Damietta  in  12x9,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards,  probably  on  the  3id  of  November  of  that  year*  His 
second  son  Roger  de  Quxncy  (c.  119^x264),  who  is  said  to  have 
usurped  the  earldom  during  the  absence  of  his  dder  brother 
Robert  in  the  Hdy  Land,  took  part  fa\  the  struggle  between 
Henry  HI.  and  the  barons.  He  died  without  male  issue  in  Aprfl 
1264,  and  the  earldom  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was  revivM 
in  1322  in  favour  of  Hugh  le  De^enaer,  favourite  of  King 
Edward  II.,  and  was  forfeited  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
barons  as  a  traitor  in  X326.  In  X47S  the  title,  together  with  % 
pension  of  £200  a  year  from  the  customs  of  Southampton,  but 
not  the  right  c^  sitting  in  parliament,  was  given  by  King  Edward 
IV.  to  a  Burgundian,  Louis  de  Bruges,  lord  ol  Gruthuyse  and 
prince  of  Steenhuyse,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to 
himsdf  while  an  exile  on  the  continent.  Louis  de  Bruges 
surrendered  his  patent  to  Heniy  VII.  in  X499. 

The  maxquessate  of  Winchester  was  created  in  x$3X  m  favour 
of  William  Baulet,  or  Pawlet,  K.G.,  a  successful  courtier  during 
four  reignf,  who  died  on  the  xoth  of  March  1572.  It  has  de- 
scended in  the  male  line  of  his  family  to  the  sixteenth  possessor. 
John  Paulet,  and  marquess  (c.  X5X7>X576),  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Baron  St  John  during  the  life  of  his  father,  a 
distinction  which  was  shared  by  his  three  immediate  successors-^ 
WUiiam  Paulet  {e,  1535-X598),  William  Paulet  (c.  1560-1628) 
and  John  Paulet  (c.  1598^x674).  Charles  Paulet,  son  and  hei; 
of  John  Paulet,  the  eighth  marquess,  was  created  duke  of  Bolton, 
on  the  9th  of  April  1689,  and  the  marquessate  of  Winchester 
remained  In  connexion  with  the  duchy  of  Bolton  (9.V.)  till  the 
death  of  Harry  Paulet,  sixth  duke  and  eleventh  marquess, 
without  male  issue  in  December  1794.  There  being  no  nude 
representative  of  the  dukes  of  Bolton  this  title  l^»ed,  but  the 
marquessate  of  Winchester  was  inherited  by  dieorge  Paulet 
(1722-1800),  great-gFsndson  of  Lwd  Henry  Paulet  (d.  1672), 
second  son  of  William,  the  fourth  marquess.  On  George's 
death  on  the  aand  of  ^ril  x8oo  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  Ingoldesby  Burroughs-Paulct  (1764-1843),  who,  in  X839, 
prefixed  this  name  of  Burroughs  to  his  own  by  royal  licence. 
Upon  his  death  on  the  a9th  of  November  1843,  the  title  passed 
to  his  son  John  Paulet  (iSox-xSS?),  fourteenth  marquess,  who 
was  succeeded.  On  the  4th  of  July  1887,  by  his  son,  Augustus 
John  Henry  Beaumont  (185S-X899),  officer  in  the  Guards,  who 
was  killed  at  Magersfontein  during  the  Boer  War  on  the  xith 
of  December  1899,  and  was  followed  in  the  peersge  by  his  brother, 
Henry  William  Montague  Paulet  (b.  1862). 

Three  of  the  marquesses  of  Winchester  were  men  of  note. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  William  Paulet,  that 
when  asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  live  through  a  k>ng  period 
of  troubled  times  during  four  reigns,  he  replied  that  he  came 
of  the  willow  uid  not  of  the  oak,  mlus  nm  e  saliu  non  ex  quercu. 
This  sajrbig,  repeated  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton  in  his  Fngmenla 
regalittf  may  possibly  oot  have  been  due  to  the  marquess 
himself,  but  if  not  it  was  well  invented  of  a  man  who  passed 
through  many  dangers  and  always  contrived  to  keep,  or  to 
improve,  his  places.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Paulet  of 
Basing,  near  Basingstoke  In  Hampshire,  and  his  wife  Alice  oc 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet  of  Hfaiton  St  George^ 
Somerset.  The  year  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  ^ven  a* 
1474  and  X485.  Between  15x2  and  1527  he  was  several  times 
sheriff  of  Hampshire.  He  was  knighted  before  x  525,  and  in  that 
year  became  privy  coundOor.  He  was,  henceforth,  continually 
employed  in  the  royal  household  and  on  the  council,  but  hil 
only  military  service  was  m  the  easy  suppression  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  In  1536.  In  1525  he  was  named  master  of  the  wards 
and  keeper  of  the  king's  widows  and  idiots,  that  is  to  say  he  had 
the  lociative  charge  of  persons  of  property  who  were  wards  in 
chivalry.    He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
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co-operated  with  the  lung  in  canying  out  the  sepantion  td  the 
Church  from  Rome  between  1529  and  1536.  He  served  on  the 
courts  which  tried  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  he 
was  employed  to  tell  Catharine  of  Aragon  that  the  and  her. 
daughter  were  degraded  from  their  rank.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  type  of  man  that  he  did  his  work  gently,  and  with  a  constant 
recollection  of  the  changes  of  fortune;.  His  personal  kindness 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  ^e  acknowledged,  no  doubt  stood  him 
in  good  stead  on  the  accessk>n  of  her  daughter  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  X538  he  was  created  Lord  St  John,  and  he  was  enriched  by  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Netley  Abbey,  near  Southampton.  He 
was  appointed  lord  stewitrd  of  the  househoM,  and  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  became  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1543.  Henry  VIII. 
named  him  one  of  the  council  of  regency  for  his  son  Edward  VI. 
Duiing  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  St  Jchn  kept  the  favour  both 
of  the  Protector  Somerset,  viho  made  him  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  of  Somerset's  enemy,  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  kept  him  in  office.  He  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire  in 
1550,  and  marquess  of  Winchester  in  1551.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.,  he  trimmed  cleverly  between  the  parties  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  Mary  Tudor  till  he  saw  which  was  going  to  win, 
and  then  threw  himself  on  the  winning  side.  He  opposed  Queen 
Mary's  marriage  to  Philip,  prince  of  Spain  (Philip  II.),  till  he 
saw  she  was  set  on  it,  and  then  gave  his  approval,  for  it  was 
his  wise  rule  to  show  just  as  much  independence  as  enhanced 
the  merit  of  his  obedience.  He  was  lord  treasurer  under  Mary, 
and  kept  his  place  under  .Elisabeth,  to  whose  ecclesiastical  policy 
be  gave  his  usual  discreet  opposition  and  final  obedience.  Win- 
diester  died  at  his  house  of  Basing  on  the  loth  of  March  1572. 
He  had  built  it  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  his  descendants  are  said 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  pull  down  a  part.  He  married, 
first  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Capcl,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  then 
Winifred,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges,  alderman  of  London, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
It  is  said  that  one  himdred  and  three  of  his  descendants  were 
alive  at  the  date  of  his  death. 

His  grandson,  William  Paulet,  third  marquess  (e.  1535-1598) 
wa^  one  of  the  judges  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  author  of  a 
book  called  Tht  Lord  Marquesses  Idleness  which  contains  a 
Latin  acrostic  of  extreme  ingenuity  on  the  words  Regina  nostra 
Angliae. 

Ilie  fifth  marquess,  John  Paulet  (1628-1674),  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  lived  much  in  retirement  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  of!  debts  left  by  his  father.  He  is  remembered  by  the 
ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  lo3ralty  to  King  Charles  L  It  is  said 
that  he  caused  the  words  **  Aimez  Loyaut£  "  to  be  engraved 
on  every  pane  of  glass  in  his  house  of  Basing.  During  the  first 
Civil  War  it  was  fortified  for  the  king,  and  stood  a  succession 
of  sieges  by  the  parliamentary  forces  between  1643  and  1645. 
On  the  X4th  of  October  1645,  it  was  stormed  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  marquess,  who  fought  valiantly,  told  Hugh  Peters,  chaplain 
of  the  New  Model  Army  of  the  parliament,  who  had  the  vulgarity 
to  crow  over  him,  "  That  if  the  king  had  no  more  ground  in 
England  but  Basing  House,  he  would  adventure  as  he  did,  and 
so  maintain  it  to  the  utmost,"  for  "  that  Basing  House  was 
called  Loyalty."  The  house  caught  fire  during  the  storm  and 
Was  burnt  down,  the  very  ruins  being  carried  away  by  order  of 
the  parliament.  The  marquess  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  was  finally  allowed  to  compound  for  his  esute; 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  promised  com- 
pensation for  his  losses,  but  nothing  was  given  to  him.  He  died 
in  Englefield  Park  on  the  5th  of  March  1674.  He  was  three 
times  married,  first  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Viscount  Savage,  by 
whom  he  had.  one  son;  then  to  Honora  de  Burgh,  daughter  of 
Richard,  earl  of  St  Albans  and  Clanricarde,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons;  and  then  to  Isabella  Howard,  daughter  of  Viscount 
Stafford. 

See  Doyle.  Oiicial  Baronage  (London,  1886):  and  J.  A.  Froode, 
History  of  Enffamd  (London,  1856-1870}.  for  the  first  marquess; 
J.  P.  Collier,  BMiotraphical  Acamnt  of  Early  English  Literature 
Ux>ndon,  186$).  for  the  seeond  marquess;  and  Clarendon,  History  cf 
mo  RebeUiom  (Oxford,  1886).  for  the  fifth  marqueaa. 


WnfCHBSTBB*  a  dty  and  nrankipel  and  pariiamfnfaay 
borough  of  Hampshire,  England,  66|  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from 
London  by  the  London  &  South-Western  railway;  served 
also  by  the  Southampton  branch  of  the.  Great  Western  rmilway, 
with  a  sqjarate  station.  Pop.  (xgoi)  20,939.  It  occupies  a 
hilly  and  picturesque  site  in  and  above  the  vaUey  of  the  Itdien, 
l3ring  principally  on  the  left  bank.  The  snnonndiqg  hiUs  are 
chalk  downs,  but  the  valley  is  well  wooded. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  legends  which  place  the 
foundation  of  a  great  Christian  church  at  Winchester  in  the 
2nd  century,  the  erection  of  Winchester  into  an  episcopal  see 
may  be  placed  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  7  th  century,  though 
it  cannot  be  dated  exactly.    The  West  Saxon  see  was  removed 
hither  from  Dorchester  on  the  Thame,  and  the  first  bishop  of 
Winchester  was  Hcdda  (d.  705).    Tlie  modem  diocese  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  Hampshire,  part  of  Surrey  and  very  small 
portions  oi  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Sussex.    St  Swithin 
(852-862),  well  known  through  the  connexion  of  his  feast  day 
(15th  July)  with  the  superstition  that  weather-conditions  thereon 
determine  those  of  the  next  forty  days,  is  considered  to  have 
enlarged  the  cathedral,  as  are  Athclwold  (963-984)  and  Alphege 
(984-Z005).    The  history  of  the  Saxon  building,  however,  h 
very  sb'gbt,  and  as  usual,  its  place  was  taken  by  a  Norman  one, 
erected  by  Bishop  Walkelin  (1070-1098).    The  cathedral  cfaurdi 
of  St  Swithin  Kes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  in  a  wide  and 
beautiful  walled  dose.    It  is  not  very  conspicuous  from  a 
distance,  a  low  central  tower  alone  rising  above  the  general  level 
of  the  roof.    It  consists  of  a  nave,  transepts,  choir  and  retrodioir, 
all  with  aisles,  and  a  lady-chapel  forms  the  eastward  termination. 
The  work  of  the  exterior,  of  whatever  date,  is  severely  plain. 
The  cathedral,  however,  is  the  longest  in  England,  and  indeed 
exceeds  any  other  church  of  its  character  in  length,  which  is 
dose  upon  556  ft.    Within,  the  effect  of  this  feature  is  very  fine. 
The   magnificent  Perpendicular  nave  is  the  work  of  Bishop 
Edington  (1346-1366)  and  the  famous  William  of  Wykdiam 
(1367-X404),  by  whom  only  the  skeleton  of  WalkeUn's  work  was 
retained.    The  massive  Norman  work  of  the  original  building, 
however,  remains  comparatively  intact  in  both  transepts.    Tbc 
Mntral  tower  is  Norman,  but  later  than  Walkelin's  structure, 
which  fell  in  1x07,  a  mi^ap  which  was  readily  attributed  to 
divine  wrath  because  King  William  II.,  who  fell  to  the  arrow 
in  the  neighbouring  New  Forest,  had  been  buried  here  seven  yeais 
earlier,  in  spite  of  his  unchristian  Hfe.    The  tomb  believed  to 
be  his  is  in  the  choir,  but  its  identity  has  been  widdy  disputed, 
and  even  an  examination  of  the  remains  has  failed  to  establish 
the  truth.    The  choir  is  largely  Edington's  work,  though  the 
derestory  is  later,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  shows 
construction  of  several  dates.    Here  appears  the  fine  Eariy 
English  construction  of  Bishop  de  Lucy  (1x89-1204),  in  the 
rctrochotr  and  the  lady-chapel,  though  this  was  considerably 
altered  later.    Beneath  the  cathedral  east  of  the  choir  there  are 
three  crjrpts,  connected  together.    The  western  and  the  central 
chambers  are  Norman,  and  have  apsldal  terminations,  while 
the  eastern  is  Early  English.    The  cathedral  contains  many 
objects  of  interest.    The  square  font  of  black  marUe  is  a  fine 
example  of  Norman  art,  its  sides  sculptured  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St  Nicholas  of  Myra.    The  magnificent  reredos  behind 
the  high  altar  must  have  been  erected  hite  in  the  15th  century; 
it  consisu  of  a  lofty  wall,  the  full  width  of  the  choir,  pierced 
by  two  processional  doors,  and  covered  with  tiexsof  rich  canopied 
niches,  the  statues  in  which  are  modem.     A  cross  of  phun  ashlar 
stone  in  the  centre  shows  where  an  immense  silver  cmdfiz  was 
once  attached;  and  a  plam  rectangular  recess  above  the  altar 
once  contained  a  massive  silver-gilt  retable,  covered  with  cast 
and  repouss£  statuettes  and  reliefs.    A  second  stone  screen, 
placed  at  the  interval  of  one  bay  behind  the  great  reredos, 
served  to  endose  the  small  chapel  in  which  stood  the  gold  shrine, 
studded  with  jewels,  the  gift  of  King  Edgar,  which  contained 
the  body  of  St  Swithin.    Under  many  of  the  ardies  of  the  nave 
and  choir  are  a  number  of  very  elaborate  chantry  chapels,  each 
containing  the  tomb  of  its  founder.    Some  of  these  have  fine 
recumbent  effigies,  noble  examples  of  English  medieval  sculpture; 
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the  most  notable  are  the  monuments  of  Bishops  Edin^on, 
Wykeham,  Wayaflete,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Langton  and  Fox. 
The  docK'  of  iron  grills,  of  beautiful  design,  now  in  the  north 
nave  aisle,  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  %i/ork  of  its  character 
in  England;  its  date  is  placed  in  the  nth  or  tzth  century. 
The  mortuary  chests  in  the  presbytery  contain  the  bones  of 
Saxon  kings  who  were  buried  here.  The  remains  were  collected 
in  this  manner  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Blots  (1129-1171),  and  again 
after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  soldiers  of  CromwelL  The 
choir  stalls  furnish  a  magnificent  example  of  Decorated  wood- 
work, and  much  stained  glass  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
periods  remains  in  fragmentary  form.  The  library  contains  a 
Vulgate  of  the  X2th  century,  a  finely  ornamented  MS.  on 
vellum. 

In  1905  serious  signs  of  weakness  were  manifested  in  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral,  and  it  was  found  that  a  brge  part  of 
the  foundation  was  insecure,  being  laid  on  piles,  or  tree-trunks 
set  flat,  in  soft  and  watery  soil.  Extensive  works  of  restoration, 
including  the  underpinning  of  the  foundations  with  cement 
concrete  (which  necessitated  the  employment  of  divers),  were 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Mr  T.  G.  Jackson. 

Relics  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  slight,  and  there  are 
Early  EngUsh  arches  and  Perpendicular  work  in  the  deanery. 
Other  old  houses  in  the  Close  are  very  picturesque.  Here 
formerly  stood  the  house  which  Charles  II.  desired  of  Ken  for 
Nell  Gwyn.  Ken  refused  it,  but  the  king  bore  no  malice,  settling 
Nell  Gwyn  in  another  house  near  by,  and  afterwards  raising 
Ken  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

King  Alfred  founded  a  minster  immediately  north  of  the 
present  site  of  the  cathedral,  and  here  he  and  other  Saxon  kings 
were  buried.  The  house,  known  as  Hyde  Abbey,  was  removed 
(as  was  Alfred's  body)  to  a  point  outside  the  walls  considerably 
north  of  the  cathedral,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Here 
foundations  may  be  traced,  and  a  gateway  remains.  To  the 
east  of  the  cathedral  are  ruins  of  Wolvesey  C^tlc,  a  foundation 
of  Henry  de  Blois,  where  the  bishops  resided.  On  the  southern 
outskirts  of  the  city,  in  a  pleasant  meadow  by  the  Itchen,  is  the 
Hospital  of  St  Cross.  This  also  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Blois, 
in  X136,  whose  wish  was  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  13  poor 
men  and  a  daily  dinner  for  xoo  others.  It  was  reformed  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  and  enlarged  and  mostly  rebuilt  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort  (1405-1447).  The  buildings  form  three  sides 
of  a  quadrane^,  with  a  lawn  and  sun-dial  in  its  midst;  while  the 
fourth  side  is  partly  open,  and  partly  formed  by  the  magnificent 
cruciform  church.  The  earliest  parts  of  this  building  are  late 
or  transitional  Norman,  but  other  parts  are  Early  English  or 
Decorated.  The  work  throughout  is  very  rich  and  massive. 
St  Cross  is  a  unique  example  of  a  medieval  almshouse,  and  its 
picturesqueness  is  enhanc^  by  the  curious  costume  of  its 
inmates.  It  is  still  customary  to  provide  a  dole  of  bread  and  beer 
to  all  who  desire  it.  The  parish  churches  of  Winchester  are  not 
of  4>ecial  interest,  but  the  church  of  St  S within  is  curious  as 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  King's  Gate.  This  gate  and  the 
West  Gate  alone  remain  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  city.  The  West  Gate  is  a  fine  structure  of  the 
13th  century.  In  the  High  Street  stands  the  graceful  Per* 
pendicular  city  cross.  The  county  hall  embodies  remains  of  the 
Norman  castle,  and  in  it  is  preserved  the  so-called  King  Arthur's 
round  table^  This  is  supposed  to  date  actually  from  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  but  the  painted  designs  upon  it  are  of  the 
Tudor  period. 

Winchester  is  famous  as  an  educational  centre,  and  in  addition 
to  Winchester  College  there  are  several  modem  preparatory 
Khools  here.  The  College  of  St  Mary,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
cathedral  close,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  public  schools. 
While  a  monastic  school  was  in  existence  here  from  very  early 
times,  the  college  was  originated  in  1387  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
whose  famous  scheme  of  education  embraced  this  foundation 
and  that  of  New  College,  Oxford.  The  members  on  the  founda- 
tion consisted  of  a  warden,  la  fellows,  3  chaplains,  70  scholars 
and  16  choristers.  The  buildings  were  completed  about 
1395.    The  quadrangles,  with  the  fine  chapel,  tower,  hall 


and  clobter  are  noteworthy,  and  there  are.  extouive  modem 
buildings. 

The  principal  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  gild-hall, 
public  library  and  art  school,  museum,  market  house,  mechanics' 
institution  and  barracks.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns 
one  member  and  faUs  within  the  Andover  division  of  the  county. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  t8 
councillors.    Area,  1931  acres. 

History.— The  history  of  the  earliest  Winchester  {Winton, 
Wynton)  is  lost  in  legend;  tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ludor  Rous  Hudibras  and  dates  it  ninety-nine  years  before  the 
first  building  of  Rome;  earthworks  and  relics  show  that  the 
Itchen  valley  was  occupied  by  Celts,  and  it  is  certain  from  its 
position  at  the  centre  of  six  Roman  roads  and  from  the  Roman 
relics  found  there  that  the  Caer  Gwent  (White  City)  of  the  Celts 
was,  under  the  name  of  VenUi  Bdgarufn^  an  important  Romano- 
British  country  town.  Hardly  any  traces  of  this  survive,  but 
mosaic  pavements-,  coins,  &c.,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
south  side  of  High  Street.  The  hame  of  Winchester  is  indis* 
solubly  Imked  with  that  of  Kin^  Arthur  and  his  knights,  bu^  its 
historical  greatness  begins  when,  after  the  conquest  of  the  present 
Hampshire  by  the  Gewissas,  it  became  the  capital  of  Wesscx. 
Its  importance  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
although  it  was  not  at  first  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  later -Winchester  chronicler.  King  Cyncgils  wished 
for  time  to  build  a  worthy  church  in  the  royal  dty;  his  son 
Cenwalh  is  said  to  have  built  the  old  minster.  When  the  kings 
of  Wessex  became  kings  of  all  England,  Winchester  became, 
in  a  sense,  the  capital  of  England,  though  it  always  had  a  formid- 
able rival  in  London,  which  was  more  central  in  position  and 
possessed  greater  commercial  advantages.  The  parallel  position 
of  the  two  cities  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  is  iUustrated  by  the  law 
of  Edgar,  ordaining  that  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
for  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  "  such  as  is  observed  at  London 
and  at  Winchester."  Under  Alfred  it  became  a  centre  of  learning 
and  education,  to  which  distinguished  strangers,  such  as  St 
Grimbald  and  Asser  the  Welshman,  resorted.  It  was  the  seat  of 
Canute's  government ;  many  of  the  kings,  including  Ecgberht, 
Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder  and  Canute,  were  buried  there,  and, 
in  Z043,  Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned  in  the  old  minster. 
The  city  was  sometimes  granted  as  part  of  thedovirry  of  aqueen 
consort,  and  it  was  the  home  of  Emma,  the  wife  of  iCthelred 
the  Unready  and  of  Canute,  and  later  of  Edith,  the  wife  of  the 
Confessor. 

Winchester  was  very  prosperous  in  the  years  succeeding  the 
Conquest,  and  its  omission,  together  with  London,  from  Domes- 
day Book  is  probably  an  indication  of  its  peculiar  position  and 
importance;  its  proximity  to  the  New  Forest  commended  it 
to  the  Norman  kings,  and  Southamptbn,  only  12  m.  distant,  was 
one  of  the  chief  ports  for  the  continent.  The  (Conqueror  wore 
his  crown  in  state  at  Winchester  every  Easter,  as  he  wore  it 
at  Westminster  at  Whitsuntide  and  at  Gloucester  at  Christmas. 
The  royal  treasure  continued  to  be  stored  there  as  it  had  been 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  was  there  seized  by  William  Rufus, 
who,  after  his  father's  death,  "  rode  to  Winchester  and  opened 
the  Treasure  House.'*  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  again  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  held  at  Winchester, 
and  the  charter  of  John  promises  that  the  exchequer  and  the 
mint  shall  ever  remain  in  the  city;  the  mint  was  an  important 
one,  and  when  in  11 25  all  the  coiners  of  England  were  tried  for 
false  coining  those  of  Winchester  alone  were  acquitted  with 
honour. 

Under  the  Norman  kings.  Winchester  was  of  great  commercial 
importance;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  woollen  trade, 
which  in  its  different  branches  was  the  chief  industiy  of  the  town, 
although  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Liher  WinUm  (icmp, 
Henry  L  and  Stephen)  indicates  also  a  varied  industrial  life« 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  ^d  of  weavers  is  mentioned, 
and  the  millers  at  the  same  date  render  their  accoimt  to  the 
exchequer. 

The  gild  merchant  of  Winchester  claims  an  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  but  the  first  authentic  reference  to  it  is  in  onfe  of  the 
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charters  gtanted  to  the  dty  by  Henry  II.  The  Liber  Winton 
speaks  of  a  *'  cnihts'  gild/'  which  certainly  existed  in  the  lime  of 
t^  Confessor.  The  prosperity  of  Winchester  was  increased 
by  the  St  Giles's  Fair,  originally  granted  by  Rufus  to  Bishop 
Waikelin.  It  was  held  on  St  Giles's  Hill  up  to  the  19th  centary, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  was  one  of  the  chief  cocimerdal  events 
of  the  year.  While  it  lasted  St  Giles's  Hill  was  covered  by 
a  busy  town,  and  no  trade  was  permitted  to  be  done  outside 
the  fair  within  seven  leagues,  or  at  Southampton;  the  juris- 
diction of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  the  city  was  in  abeyance, 
that  of  the  bishop's  officials  taking  its  place. 

From  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  until  their  expulsion  by 
Edward  I.,  Winchester  waai  the  home  of  a  large  colony  of  Jews, 
whose  quarter  m  the  city  u  marked  to  the  present  day  by 
Jewry  Street;  Winchester  is  called  by  {Uchard  of  Devizes  "  the 
Jerusalem  of  England  "  on  account  of  its  kind  treatment  of 
its  Jews,  and  there  alone  no  anti-Jewish  riots  broke  out  after 
the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  The  corporation  of  Winchester 
claims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  but  the  earliest  existing 
charters  are  two  given  by  Henry  II.,  one  merely  granting  to 
"  my  citizens  of  Winchester,  who  are  of  the  gild  merchant  with 
their  goods,  freedom  from  toll,  passage  and  custom,"  the  other 
confirming  to  them  all  liberties  and  customs  which  they  enjoyed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.;  further  charters,  amplified  and  con- 
firmed by  succeeding  sovereigns,  were  granted  by  Richard  I. 
and  John.  The  governing  charter  till  1835  was  that  of  15S7, 
incorporating  the  dty  under  the  title  of  the  "  Mayor,  Bailiffs 
and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  Winchester  ";  this  is  the  first 
charter  which  mentions  a  mayor,  but  it  says  that  such  an  officer 
had  existed  "  time  out  of  mind,"  and  as  early  as  897  the  town 
was  governed  by  a  wicgerefa,  by  name  BcomwuU ,  whose  death 
is  recorded  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronide.  There  is  a  doubtful 
reference  to  a  mayor  in  xi94»  and  the  office  certainly  existed 
early  in  the  ijiih  century.  Until  1831  the  liberty  of  the  soke 
encompassing  the  city  on  almost  every  ude  was  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  magistrates,  being  under  the  seignioralty 
of  the  bish(^  of  Winchester. 

Winchester  seems  to  have  reached  Its  zenith  of  prosperity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lath  century;  the  first  check  was  given 
during  the  dvil  wars  of  Stephen's  reign,  when  the  dty  was 
burned.  However,  the  last  entry  concerning  it  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  says  that  Henry  PUntagenet,  after  the  treaty 
of  WalUngford,  was  recdved  with  "  great  worship  "  in  Winchester 
and  London,  thus  recognizing  the  equality  of  the  two  dties; 
but  the  latter  was  rising  at  Winchester's  expense,  and  at  the 
second  coronation  of  Richard  I.  (x  394)  the  dtizens  of  Winchester 
had  the  significant  mortification  of  seeing  in  their  own  dty  the 
dtizens  of  London  take  their  place  as  cupbearers  to  the  kmg. 
The  loss  of  Normandy  further  favoured  the  rise  of  London  by 
depriving  Winchester  of  the  advantages  it  had  enjoyed  from  its 
convenient  position  with  regard  to  the  continent.  Moreover, 
it  suffered  severdy  at  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort  the 
Younger  (1265),  although  it  still  continued  to  be  an  occasional 
royal  residence,  and  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (i  285)  was  passed 
in  a  coundl  held  there.  Meanwhile  the  woollen  trade  had  drifted 
In  great  measure  to  the  east  of  England;  afld  an  attempt  made 
to  revive  the  prosperity  of  Winchester  in  the  14th  century  by 
making  it  cne  of  the  staple  towns  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
wine  trade,  which  had  been  considerable,  was  ruined  by  the 
sack  of  Southampton  (1338);  a  few  years  kter  the  dty  was 
devastated  by  the  black  death,  and  the  charter  of  Elizabeth 
speaks  of  "  our  dty  of  Winchester  now  fallen  into  great  ruin, 
decay  and  poverty."  During  the  Civil  War  the  dty  suffered 
much  for  its  loyalty  to  Charies  I.  and  lost  its  andent  castle 
founded  by  William  I.  After  the  Restoration  a  scheme  was 
sUried  to  restore  trade  by  making  the  Itchen  navigable  to 
Southampton,  but  neither  then  nor  when  revived  in  the  19th 
century  was  it  successful.  Charies  11.,  intending  to  make 
Winchester  again  a  royal  residence,  began  a  palace  there,  which 
being  unfinished  at  his  death  was  used  eventually  as  barracks. 
It  was  burnt  down  in  1894  and  rebuilt  in  1901.  Northgate  and 
Soothgiite  were  pulled  down  in  1781,  Eastgate  ten  years  later. 


Westgate  still  stands  at  the  top  of  the  High  Street.  The  guard* 
room  was  formerly  used  as  a  debtors'  prison,  now  as  a  museum. 
The  two  weekly  niarkets,  still  held  in  the  Com  Exchange  off 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  were  confirmed  by  Elizabeth's 
charter;  the  latter  dates  from  a  grant  of  Henry  VI.  abolishing 
the  Sunday  market,  which  lud  existed  from  early  times.  The 
same  grant  established  three  fairs — one  on  October  13  (the  day 
of  the  translation  of  St  Edward,  king  and  confessor),  one  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  fint  week  in  Lent,  and  another  on 
St  Swithin's  day;  the  former  two  arestiU  held.  Winchester 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  1295  to  1885,  when  Ibe 
representation  was  reduced  to  one. 

WINCHESTER,  a  town  and  the  county-scat  of  Clark  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  in  the  £.  part  of  the  Blue  Grass  region  of 
the  state,  about  18  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Lexington.  Pop.  (1890)  4519; 
(1900)  5964,  including  3x28  negroes;  (1910)  7156.  It  is  served 
by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the 
Lexington  &  Eastern  railways,  the  last  being  a  short  road  ^rom 
Lexington  to  Jackson)  extending  into  the  mineral  and  timber 
region  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan  College  (co-educational;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
South),  opened  in  1866,  and  of  the  Winchester  Trades  and 
Industrial  School  (1900).  Winchester  is  in  an  agricultural, 
lumbering  and  stock-raising  region,  and  has  various  manulaaures. 
It  was  first  incorporated  in  1792. 

WINCHESTER,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Massa^ 
chusetts,  U.S.A.,  about  8  m;  W.  of  Boston  at  the  head  of  Upper 
Mystic  Pond,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Mystic  river.  Pop,  ( 1 90o> 
7248,  of  whom  X968  were  foreign-bom  and  140  were  negroes; 
(1910)  9309.  Area,  6  sq.  m.  Winchester  is  served  by  the 
southern  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  is  connected 
with  Boston,  Arlington,  Medford,  Stoneham  and  Wobum  by 
electric  lines.  It  is  chiefly  a  residential  suburb  of  ^oston. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  townstip  winds  the  Aberjona  river» 
which  empties  into  Mystic  Pond,  in  Winchester  township,  both 
favourite  resorts  for  canodng,  &c.  Wedge  Pond  and  Winter 
Pond,  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  are  dear  and  beautiful 
sheets  of  water.  The  streets  of  Winchester  are  heavily  shaded, 
the  view  as  presented  from  the  neighbouring  hills  being  that  of  a 
continuous  forest  stretching  from  the  beautiful  Mystic  Valley 
parkway  (of  the  Metropolitan  park  system),  of  which  more  than 
one-half  (50*2  acres)  Is  in  the  southern  part  of  th&  township,  to 
the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation  (another  Metropcrfitan  park) 
of  which  261*9  *ci^  are  in  the  eastern  part;  and  there  are  a 
large  public  playground  and  a  commoiL  Horn  Pond  Mountain 
and  Indian  Hill  are  about  320  ft.  above  sea-levet  One  of  tHe 
pleasantest  residential  districts  is  Rangdy,  a  restricted  private 
park.  The  town-hall  and  library  building  is  a  fine  structure; 
the  library  contains  about  20,000  v<dumes,  and  the  nttseum  and 
collections  of  the  Winchester  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society. 
The  prindpal  manufactures  are  leather  and  felt  goods* 

Winchester  was  originally  within  the  liipits  of  Chariestewn. 
In  1638  allotments  of  land  between  the  Mystic  Pond  and  the 
present  Wobum  were  made  to  various  Charlestown  settlers, 
including  John  Harvard  and  Increase  Nowell  (159^x655), 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  In  x644>x4^9,  and 
the  new  settlement  was  called  Waterfield.  Most  of  this  territory 
in  1649  was  incorporated  fat  Wobum  and  was  called  South 
Wobum.  In  1850  Winchester  was  separatdy  incorporated, 
parts  of  Arlington  (then  West  Cambridge)  and  Medford  going 
to  make  up  its  area,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Colond  W.  P. 
Winchester  of  Watertown,  who  left  to  the  township  a  legacy 
for  municipal  works. 

WINCHESTER,  an  independent  dty  and  the  coonty-aeat 
of  Frederick  eounty,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  87  m.  by  laff  W.N.W. 
of  Washington.  Pop.  (1890)  5196;  (1900)  5161,  including  xies 
negroes;  (1910)  5864.  Winchester  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  the  Oimberhind  Valley  railways.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  fertile  Shenandoah  Valley  about  720  fl.  above 
sea>tevd.  Fort  Loudoun  Seminary  for  girls  occupies  the  site 
of  old-  Fort  Loudoun,  and  in  the  dty  is  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Academy,  a  military  school  for  boys.    The  Hsndley  Jibniy 
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(19 10),  a  memorial  to  John  Handlcy,  a  part  of  whose  estate 
was  becioeathed  to  establish  industrial  schools  for  the  poor  of 
Winchester,  and  an  auditorium  are  owned  by  the  municipality. 
The  United  States  National  Military  Cemetery  at  Winchester 
contains  the  graves  of  4480  Union  soldiers,  2382  of  them  unknown, 
and  adjoining  it  is  the  Confederate  Stonewall  Cemetery,  with 
about  8000  graves.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  is  the  leading 
industry;  among  the  othw  manufactures  are  woollen  and  knit 
goods,  flour,  leather,  lumber,  paper  and  bricks.  Electricity, 
generated  at  the  Shenandoah  river,  is  used  for  power  in  many 
of  the  factories. 

A  settlement  was  established  in  this  vicinity  as  eariy  as  1733. 
In  1753  the  present  name  was  adopted  and  the  town  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  colonial  legislature.  In  1756,  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  George  Washington,  in  command  of  the 
provincial  troops  of  Virginia,  established  his  headquarters  here 
and  buih  Fort  Loudoun.  The  town  was  incoiporated  in  1779. 
The  Yifginta  CaseUe  and  Winchester  Adtertiser,  the  fiist  news- 
paper published  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  established  here 
in  1787.  In  the  Civil  War,  Winchester,  because  of  its  position 
in  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  played  a  great  part,  and  was 
several  times  the  scene  of  engagements  between  the  Union 
and  Confederate  forces — in  i363,  Jackson's  actions  of  Kerns- 
town  and  Winchester;  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign^  the  capture 
of  a  Union  garrisonbyEwell  (14-15  June  1863);  and  inShcridan's 
campaign  of  1864  the  battle  of  Winchester  or  Opequon 
(Sept.  19,  1S64),  for  an  of  which  see  Shenakdoab  Valley 
Campaigms.  Winchester  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  185a  and  in 
X906  the  corporate  limits  were  enlarged. 

See  J.  E.  Norris  (ed.).  Hittorj  of  Ihe  Lower  Shenandoah  Valley 
(Chicago.  1890).  aad  T.  K.  CartmcU.  Shenandoah  VaUey  Pioneers 
(Winchester,  i909)« 

WmCRBUMmr,  JOHANN  JOACHIM  (i7t7'X768),  German 
archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Stendal  in  Brandenburg  on  the  9th 
of  December  17x7,  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  He  attended 
a  gymnasium  at  Berlin  and  the  school  at  Salzwedel,  and  In  1738 
was  induced  to  go  as  a  student  of  theology  to  HaUe.  But  he 
was  no  theologian,  and  he  soon  devoted  himsdf  with  enthusiasm 
to  Greek  art  and  literature.  With  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  physician  he  attended  medical  classes  at  Jena;  but  means 
were  insuffident  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  a  tutorship  near 
Magdeburg.  From  1743  to  1748  he  was  assodate-rector  of  a 
school  at  Seehausen  in  the  Altmark.  He  then  went  to  Nothenitz 
near  Dresden  as  librarian  to  Count  Henry  von  Bflnau,  for  whose 
history  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  he  cdlected  materials.  The 
treasures  in  the  Dresden  gallery  awakened  an  intense  interest 
in  art,  which  was  deepened  by  association  with  various  artists, 
and  especially  with  A.  F.  Oeser,  who  afterwards  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  Goethe.  Winckelmann's  study  of 
ancient  literature  had  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  viat  Rome, 
and  he  became  Ubrerian  to  Cardinal  Passionei  in  1754.  This 
compelled  him  reluctantly  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

^n  I7SS,  before  leaving  for  Rome,  Winckdmann  published 
his  Gedanhen  Ubtr  die  Nachahmnng  der  griechtsehen  Werke  in 
Makrei  und  BUdhauerhttnsl  (*' Thoughts  on  the  Imitation  of 
Greek  Works  in  Fainting  and  Sculpture"),  followed  by  a 
pretended  attack  on  the  work,  and  a  defence  of  its  principles, 
nominally  by  an  impartial  critic.  The  Gedanhen  contains  the 
6rst  statement  of  the  doctrines  he  afterwards  developed,  and 
was  warmly  admired  not  only  for  the  ideas  it  contained  but  for 
its  style.  Augustus  HI.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland, 
granted  him  a  pensicHi  of  300  thalers,  that  he  might  prosecute 
hu  studies  in  Rome.  He  arrived  in  Rome  in  November  1755, 
became  librarian  to  Cardinal  Archinto,  and  received  much 
kindness  from  Cardinal  Passionei.  After  their  deaths  he  was 
received  as  librarian  and  as  a  friend  into  the  house  of  Cardinal 
Albani,  who  was  forming  hb  magnificent  coUectton  at  Porta 
SaUra.  In  1763,  while  retaining  this  position,  Winckelmann 
was  made  prefect  of  antiquities. 

He  devoted  himself  earnestly,  at  first  with  the  aid  of  his  friend 
A.  R.  Mengs,  to  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  gradually 
floquired  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  ancient  art.    In   1760 


appeared  hb  Deseripli&m  det  pierrts  gnnies  dm  fern  Baron  do 
Sfosch;  in  1763  hb  Anmerhnngen  fiber  die  Bauhunst  der  Alten 
("  Observations  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients  ")•  including 
an  account  of  the  temples  at  Paestum.  In  1758  and  1763  he 
visited  Naples,  and  from  hb  Sendichreiben  von  den  heradanischen 
Enldechungen  (1763)  and  hb  ffachrichi  ton  den  fiewsten  her^ 
adaniiehcn  Enidechungen  (1764)  scholars  obtained  their  fiist 
real  information  about  the -treasures  excavated  at  Pomp^  and 
HM-culaneum.  Winckelmanh  again  visited  Naples  in  1765 
and  1767,  and  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  ciectoral  prince  and 
princess  ojf  Saxony  hb  Brief e  an  Bianconi,  which  were  published, 
eleven  years  after  hb  death,  in  the  Antologia  romana.  Hb 
masterpiece,  the  Cesdtiehte  der  Kwnsi  des  AUertkmms  ("  History 
of  Ancient  Art  *')i  issued  in  1764,  was  soon  recognized  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to  European  Utcrature.  In  thb  work 
Winckelmann  sets  forth  both  the  hbtory  of  Grede  art  and  the 
principles  on  whidi  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  based.  He  also 
presents  a  glowing  picture  of  the  conditions,  political,  social  and 
intellectual,  which  tended  to  foster  creative  activity  in  ancient 
Greece.  The  fundamental  idea  of  his  theory  b  that  the  end  of 
art  b  beauty,  and  that  thb  end  can  be  attained  only  when 
individual  and  characteristic  features  are  strictly  subordinated 
to  the  artist's  general  scheme.  .  The  true  artist,  selecting  from 
nature  the  phenomena  fitted  for  his  purpose,  and  combining 
them  through  the  imadnation,  creates  an  ideal  type  marked 
in  action  by  "  noble  simplicity  and  calm  greatness  " — ^an  ideal 
type  in  which  normal  (Moportions  are  maintained,  particolar 
parts,  such  as  muscles  and  veins,  not  bdng  permitted  to  break 
the  harmony  of  the  general  outlines.  In  the  hbtorical  portion 
he  used  not  only  the  works  of  art  he  himself  had  studied  but  the 
scattered  notices  on  the  subject  to  be  found  In  ancient  writers; 
and  hb  wide  knowledge  and  active  imagination  enabled  him  to 
offer  many  fruitful  suggestions  as  to  periods  about  which  he  had 
little  direct  information.  Many  of  hb  condusions  based  on  the 
inadequate  evidence  of  Roman  copies  have  been  modified  or 
reversed  by  subsequent  research,  but  the  fine  enthusiasm  of 
the  work,  iu  strong  and  yet  graceful  style,  and  its  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  works  of  art  give  it  enduring  value  and  interest.  It 
marked  an  epoch  by  indicating  the  spbit  in  which  the  study  of 
Greek  art  shouki  be  approached,  and  the  methods  by  which 
investigators  might  hope  to  attain  to  solid  results.  To  Winckd- 
mann's  contemporaries  it  came  as  a  revdation,  and  exercised 
a  profound  influence  on  the  best  minds  of  the  age.  It  was  read 
with  intense  interest  by  Lesdng,  who  had  found  in  the  earliest 
of  Winckelmann's  works  the  starting-point  for  his  Laocoon. 

Winckelmann  contributed  various  admirable  essays  to  the 
BibHothch  der  $ch8nen  Wissenschaften;  and  in  1766  he  publbhed 
hb  Venuch  efner  AtUgorie,  which,  althou^  containing  the  results 
of  much  thou^t  and  reading,  is  not  conceived  in  a  thoroughly 
critical  ^irit.  Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  splendid 
work  entitled  Monumenti  anfichi  inediti  (r  767*1 768),  prefaced 
by  a  Trattaio  pretintinare,  presenting  a  general  sketch  of  the 
history  of  art.  The  plates  in  thb  work  are  representations  of 
objects  which  had  either  been  falsely  explained  or  iK>t  explained 
at  all.  Winckelmann's  explanations  were  of  the  highest  service 
to  archaeok)^,  by  showing  that  in  the  case  of  many  works  of 
art  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Roman  hbtory  the  ultimate 
sources  of  inspiration  were  to  be  found  in  Homer. 

In  1768  Winckelmann  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received 
with  honour  by  Maria  Theresa.  At  Trieste  on  hb  way  back  ho 
was  murdered  in  an  hotd  by  a  man  named  Arcangeli  to  whom 
he  had  diown  some  coins  presented  by  Maria  Theresa  (June  8th, 
1768).  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral  of 
St  Giusto  at  Trieste. 

An  edition  of  hb  works  was  began  by  Feraow  in  1808  and  ooro« 
pletcd  by  Meyer  and  Schulze  (1808-1820).  There  are  adraiiabte 
studies  of  hb  character  and  work  in  Goethe's  Winckelmann  und  uin 
Jahfhundert  (1805).  to  which  contributions  were  made  by  Meyer  and 
Wolf,  and  in  Walter  PMer's  Renainamce  (1902).  The  bat  biography 
of  Winckelmann  b  by  Justi,  Wincheimiann  und  $eine  Zeitmtnosuu 
(3nd  ed..  3  vols..  Leipzig,  1898).  A  Collection  of  letters,  Briefe  an 
seine  ZUricker  Frennde,  was  published  by  BlOmner  (Freiburgf  i88a)i 
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WIND  (a  common  Tout,  word,  cognate  with  Skt.  vaias,  Lat. 
verUuSf  cf.  "weather,"  to  be  of  course  distinguished  from  to 
■*  wind,"  to  coil  or  twist,  O.Eng.  windan,  cf.  "wander,"  "wend," 
&c.)ia  natural  motion  of  the  air,  a  current  of  air  coming  from  any 
particular  direction  or  with  any  degree  of  velocity.  For  the 
general  account  of  winds,  their  causes,  &c.,  see  Meteoeoloct. 
Winds  may  be  classified  according  to  the  strength  or  velocity 
with  which  they  blow,  varying  from  a  calm,  a  breeze  to  a  gale, 
storm  or  hurricane;  for  the  varying  scale  of  velocity  per  hour 
of  these  see  Beaufost  Scale,  and  for  the  measurement  Anemo- 
UETER.  Another  classification  divides  them  into  "  regular  "or 
"constant"  winds,  such  as  the  "trade  winds"  (9.0.) >  aqd 
"  periodic"  winds,  such  as  the  "  monsoon  "  iq.v.).  There  are 
many  special  winds,  such  as  the  "  F&hn,"  "  chinook,"  "  mistral," 
"harroattan,"  "sirocco,"  which  are  treated  under  their  in- 
dividual names.  For  the  group  of  musical  instruments  known 
by  the  generic  name  of  Wind  Instruuents  see  that  heading. 

WINDAU  (Russian  Vindava,  Lettish  Wentcpils),  a  seaport 
and  sea-bathing  resort  of  western  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Courland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Windau,  on  the  Baltic  Sea, 
xio  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Riga.  Pop.  (1897),  713a.  It  has  a  castle 
built  in  X39a  The  harbour,  20  and  15  ft.  deep,  is  free  from  ice 
all  the  year  round.  Timber,  grain  and  other  commodities  are 
exported  to  the  annual  value  of  two  to  three  millions  sterling; 
the  imports  range  between  three-quarters  and  one  million 
sterling. 

WIND  BRACES,  in  architecture,  diagonal  braces  to  tie  tho 
rafters  of  a  roof  together  and  prevent  "  racking."  In  the  better 
sort  of  medieval  roofs  they  are  arched,  and  run  from  the  principal 
rafters  to  catch  the  purlins. 

WINDEBANK.  SIR  FRANCIS  (1582-1646),  English  secretary 
of  state,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Windebank  of  Hougham, 
Lines.,  who  owed  his  advancement  to  the  Cecil  family.  Francis 
entered  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1599,  coming  there  under 
the  influence  of  I^ud.  After  a  few  years'  continental  travel 
(x6os-x6o8),  he  was  employed  for  many  years  in  minor  public 
offices,  and  became  clerk  of  the  council.  In  June  1032  he  was 
appointed  by  Charles  I.  secretary  of  state  in  succession  to  Lord 
Dorchester,  his  senior  colleague  being  Sir  John  0>ke,  and  he 
was  knighted.  His  cq^pointmcnt  was  mainly  due  to  his  Spanish 
and  Roman  Catholic  sympathies.  The  first  earl  ol  Portland, 
Francis,  Lord  Cottington,  and  Windebank  formed  an  inner 
group  in  the  council,  and  with  their  aid  the  king  carried  on 
various  secret  negotiations,  especially  with  Spain. .  In  December 
2634  Windebank  was  appointed  to  discuss  with  the  papal  agent 
Gregorio  Panzani  the  possibility  of  a  union  between  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Churches,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Puritan 
opposition  might  be  crippled  by  sending  their  leaders  to  the  war 
JO  the  Netherlands.  Windebank's  efforts  as  treasury  com- 
missioner in  1635  to  shield  some  of  those  guilty  of  corruption  led 
to  a  breach  with  Archbishop  Laud,  and  the  next  year  he  was 
for  a  time  disgraced  for  issuing  an  order  for  the  conveyance  of 
Spanish  money  to  pay  the  Spanbh  troops  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  July  1638  he  urged  upon  the  king  instant  war  with  the  Scots, 
and  in  1640,  when  tumults  were  breaking  out  in  England,  he 
sent  an  appeal  from  the  queen  to  the  pope  for  money  and  men. 
He  was  elected  in  March  1640  member  of  the  Short  Parliament 
for  Oxford  University,  and  be  entered  the  Long  Parliament  in 
October  as  member  for  Corf  e.  In  December  the  House  learnt  that 
he  had  signed  letters  of  grace  to  recusant  priests  and  Jesuits, 
and  summoned  him  to  answer  the  charge,  but  with  the  king's 
connivance  he  fled  to  France.  From  Calais  he  wrote  to  the 
first  Lord  Hatton,  defending  his  integrity,  and  allirming  his  belief 
that  the  church  of  England  was  the  purest  and  nearest  the 
primitive  Church.  He  remained  In  Paris  until  his  death  on  the 
ist  of  September  1646,  shortly  after  he  had  been  received  into 
the  Roman  communion. 

WINDSRHERE,  the  largest  lake  in  England,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Lake  District  (q.x.).  It  is  in  the  county  of 
Westmorland,  the  boundary  with  Lancashire  running  from 
the  head  southward  along  the  western  shore,  round  the  foot 
and  northward  along  about  one-third  of  the  eastern  shore. 


It  forms  a  narrow  trough  with  a  slightly  curved  axis  of  .xo|  in. 
The  width  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  never  reaches  x  m.  The 
area  is  5-69  sq.  m.  The  shores  are  generally  steep,  beautifully 
wooded  and  fretted  with  numerous  little  sheltered  bays.  The 
hills  immediately  surrounding  the  lake  rarely  reach  xooo  ft., 
but  the  distant  views  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  west 
contrast  finely  with  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  lake  itself.  The 
middle  of  the  lake,  immediately  opposite  BownesS)  is  especially 
beautiful,  for  here  a  group  of  islands  (Belle  Isle,  Thompson's 
Holme,  the  Lilies  and  others)  divide  the  lake  into  two  basins, 
the  water  about  them  seldom  exceeding  50  ft.  in  depth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  depth  sounded  in  the  northern  basin  is 
219  ft.,  and  in  the  southern  X34.  The  lake  receives  the  Rothay 
and  Brathay  streams  at  the  h^;  Trout  Beck  also  flows  into  the 
north  basin,  and  Cunsey  Beck  from  Esthwaite  into  the  south. 
The  lake  is  drained  by  the  Levcn.  Steamers  belonging  to  the 
Fumess  Railway  Company  ply  regularly  on  Windermere,  the 
chief  stations  being  Lakeside,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot,  Ferry  on  the  west  shore  below 
the  islands,  Bowness  on  the  east  and  Waterhead,  at  the  head, 
for  Ambleside.  The  lake  contains  perch,  pike,  trout  and  char; 
there  are  several  large  hotels  at  Bowness  and  elsewhere  on  its 
shores. 

The  town  of  Wimdesmere,  above  the  eastern  shore  adjacent 
to  Bowness  (f.v.),  is  in  the  Appleby  pariiamentary  division  of 
Westmorland,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  railway  from  Oxenholme  junction.  Numer- 
ous mansions  and  villas  have  grown  up  in  the  vicinity.  Here, 
from  Orrest  Head,  in  the  grounds  of  Ellcray,  where  lived  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  (Christopher  North),  superb  views  over  the  whole 
lake  and  its  surroundings  are  obtained.  In  1905  Bowness  and 
Windermere  were  united  as  a  single  urban  district. 

WINDHAM,  WILUAM  (175(^x810),  English  potitidan,  came 
from  an  ancient  family  long  resident  at  Felbrigg,  near  Cromer  in 
Norfolk.  His  father,  Colonel  William  Windham  (i7i7-x76x),was 
an  adventurous  soldier  with  a  taste  for  languages,  both  ancient 
and  modem;  his  son  was  born  in  Golden  Square,  London,  on 
the  3rd  of  May  1 7 50.  He  went  to  Eton,  which  he  quitted  in  x  766 
for  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  be  acquired  the  taste  for 
mathematics  wluch  always  distinguished  him.  In  1767  he 
matriculated  as  gentleman  commoner  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  until  1771..  He  never  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  but  qualified  as  M.A.  on  the  7th  of  October  1782,  and 
received  the  degree  of  D.CXw  on  the  3rd  of  July  1 793.  He  made 
a  tour  in  Norway  in  1773  and  visited  Switzerland  and  Italy 
between  1778  and  1780.  His  maiden  speech  on  the  politlad 
platform  was  delivered  at  Norwich  on  the  28lh  of  January  1778, 
when  he  vehemently  opposed  the  prosecution  of  the  American 
war.  His  entrance  into  public  life  took  place  in  April  1783, 
when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Northington, 
the  lord-lieutenant  in  the  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  Lord 
North.  Windham  was  his  own  keenest  critic,  his  distrust  in 
his  own  powers  and  his  disappointment  at  his  own  achievements 
being  conspicuous  on  every  page  of  his  Diary.  Sickness  com- 
pelled his  return  to  England  early  in  Jtily  1783,  and  he  resigned 
his  position  in  August;  but  change  of  scene  and  constant 
exercise  restored  him  to  health  before  the  end  of  that  year. 
In  April  1784  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for 
Norwich  by  a  majority  of  64  votes,  thus  scoring  one  of  the  few 
triumphs  attained  by  the  adherents  of  the  coalition  cabinet. 
This  seat  he  retained  until  1802,  when  he  was  beaten  on  account 
of  his  hostility  to  the  peace  of  that  year. 

Though  he  strenuously  opposed  all  proposals  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  to  which  most  of  the  Whigs  were  deeply  com- 
mitted, Windham  remained  in  aUiance  with  that  party  until  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  he  and  several 
of  his  chief  allies  joined  Pitt.  The  place  of  secretary-at-war  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  July  1794,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time 
created  a  privy  councillor  and  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  cabins 
Windham  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  unflagging  teal, 
his  efforts  being  particularly  directed  towards  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  grades  of  the  army.   In  the  autumn  of 
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1794  he  was  despatched  to  the  <duke  of  Yofk*s  camp  in  Flanders 
with  the  views  of  his  ministerial  colleagues,  but  their  advice 
oould  not  counteract  the  military  incapacity  of  the  royal  duke. 
When  Pitt  was  frustrated  in  his  Intention  oi  freeing  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  their  pditical  disabilities,  Windham,  who  in 
religious  matters  -always  inclined  to  liberal  ofnnions,  was  one  of 
the  ministers  who  retired  fibm  office  in  February  i8ox.  He 
was  a  constant  opponent  of  all  negotiations  for  peace  with  Fiance, 
pfefciring  to  prosecute  the  campaign  at  whatever  cost  until 
some  decisive  victory  had  been  gained,  and  the  temporary  peace 
of  Amiens,  which  was  carried  throngh  under  Ad<(ngton's 
administration,  did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  When  he  was 
ousted  from  the  representation  of  Norwich  In  June  1809,  a  scat 
for  the  pocket  borough  of  St  Mawies  in  Cornwall  was  found  for 
him.  He  declined  a  place  in  Pitt's  new  cabinet  (May  1804)  on 
the  ground  that  the  exclusion  of  Fox  prevented  the  formatimi 
of  an  administration  sufficiently  strong  in  parliament  and  the 
country  to  cope  with  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  and  he  offered  a  general  opposition  to  the  measures 
which  the  prime  minister  proposed.  On  Pitt's  death  in  January 
1806  the  ministry  of  *'  All  the  Talents  "  was  formed  under  tlw 
leadership  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  Windham  accepted  the  seals' 
as  secretary  M  state  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Fox's  death 
necessitated  several  official  changes;  and  a  peerage  was  proposed 
for  Windham,  but  he  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  re- 
mained in  office  as  long  as  the  ministry  existed.  A  general 
dection  took  place  in  November  x8o6  and  Windham  was  elected 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk;  but  the  election  was  declared  void 
on  petition,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sit  for  the  borough  of  New 
Romney,  fot  which  he  had  also  been  elected.  In  1807,  when 
parliament  was  dissolved  under  the  influence  of  the  "No 
Popery  "  cry  of  Spencer  Perceval,  a  seat  was  found  for  Windham 
at  Higham  Ferrers.  Liberty  of  religious  opinion  he  uniformly 
supported  at  all  periods  of  his  h'fe,  and  with  equal  consistency  he 
opposed  all  outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism;  hence  with  these 
convictions  in  his  mind  few  of  the  domestic  measures  of  the  new 
ministers  met  with  his  approbation.  Moreover,  he  disapproved  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  thought  the  charges  broui^t 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief,  required 
his  retirement  from  office.  At  the  same  time  he  actively 
opposed  the  bill  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  his  colleague  on  most 
political  questions,  for  reducing  the  number  of  offences  visited 
with  the  puni^ment  of  death.  In  July- 1809  he  received  a  blow 
on  the  hip  whilst  rendering  assistance  at  a  fire,  which  he  thought 
£ttle  of  at  the  time;  but  a  tumour  subsequently  formed  on  the 
spot  and  an  operation  became  necessary.  This  brought  on  a 
fever,  and  Windham  rapidly  sank.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  June 
s8io,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Felbri^. 

His  speeches  were  published  in  three  volumes  in  1806,  with  a 
memoir  by  Thomas  Amyot,  his  private  secretary  while  he  was  in 
office  in  1806,  and  his  Diary  was  edited  by  Mrs  Heniy  Baring  in 
1S66.  The  passages  in  the  latter  work  relative  to  Dr  Johnson's 
decUning  days  have  been  of  conaderable  use  to  the  later  editors  d 
Boswell. 

WIND  INSTRUMENTS  (Fr.  instruments  d  seitf,  Gcr.  Bias- 

instrununie,  Ital.  slrumenti  da  fiato),  a  nuinerous  and  powerful 
section  of  the  orchestra,  classified  according  to  the  acotxstic 
properties  of  the  instruments  and  to  certain  important  structural 
features.  The  first  great  natural  subdivision  is  that  of  (A) 
nouth  blown,  and  (B)  mechanically  blown,  instruments. 

Section  A  falls  into  the  classes  of  (x)  wood  wind,  (2)  bras) 
wind,  with  their  numerous  subdivisions. 

I.  (a)  Wood  Wind. — Pipes  without  embouchure  or  mouthpiece, 
such  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  nay,  a  long  flute  with  narrow  bore 
held  obliquely,  and  the  syrinx  or  oan-pipcs*  both  of  which  are  blown 
by  directing  the  breath  not  into  tne  pipe  but  across  the  open  end,  so 
that  it  impinges  against  the  sharp  rage  of  the  rim.  (6)  Pipes  with 
embouchure  but  no  mouthpiece,  such  as  the  transverse  flute,  piccolo 
and  fife:  see  Flute  and  Mouthpiece,  {c)  npes  with  whistle 
mouthpieces,  an  ancient  contrivance,  extensi\'ely  used  by  primitive 
races  of  all  ages,  which  finds  application  at  the  present  day  in  the 
flageolet,  the  whistle,  and  in  otigan  pipes  known  as  the  flue-work. 
Alarge  class  of  medieval  instruments,  widely  diffused  but  now 
obsolete,  were  known  as  recorders,  beak  or  fippie-flutes, /fd<«i  d  free, 
fiAUs  douces,fiAUs  anglaises  (Fr.).  Plock  or  BlockfiSten,  Scknabeifidten 


(Ger.).  (d)  Reed  instruments,  by  which  are  to  be  uodentood  not  reed 
pipes  but  inscrunents  with  reed  mouthpieces,  which  subdivide  again 
roto  two  famflies  owin^  to  the  very  different  acouiric  conditions  pro- 
duced Ijy  the  combination  of  a  reed  mouthpiece  with  (1 )  a  cylindrical 
pipe  and(3)  a  conical  pipe.  Thesecombioatioas  influence  not  only  the 
timbre,  bot  principally  the  harmonics  obtained  by  overblowing  and 
used  to  supplement  the  fundamental  scale  given  out  as  the  lateral 
holes  are  uncoveitdCMie  by  one;  the  practical  difference  to  the 
performer  may  be  summed  up  as  one  01  fingering,  (di)  comprises 
pipes  with  cytuidrical  bore  with  either  single  or  cMuble  reed  mouth* 
piece,  such  as  the  cUirinet  Cam^,  the  obsolete  batyphone  (9.V.)  and 
the  family  of  cromomes  (e.v.)*  To  these  we  may  add  theaolosand 
^bia  of  ancieat  Gieec^and  Rome,  which  at  different  times  had  single 
and  double  reed  mouthpieces^  These  pipes  all  overi>low  a  twelfth. 
(d2)  Pipes  with  conical  bore  and  dtiicr  single  or  double  reed  raoutho 

Eiece.  This  dass  comprises  the  important  members  of  the  oboe 
imiljr  (with  double  reed)  derived  from  the  Schalmey  and  Poramer  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  Sckryari,  an  instrument  iddch  hod  an  ephemeral 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  x6choentuTy  and  conastedofaa  inverted 
cone  trith  a  double  reed  placed  within  a  piramtU  or  capsule,  which 
had  the  result  of  restrictmg  the  compass  of  the  instrument  to  the 
fundamental  scale*  for  harmonicB  can  only  be  produced  when  the 
reed  is  controlled  by  the  lips  (see  Rsbd  iNSTRinfEyrs).  The  modem 
family  of  saxofrfiones  with  single  reed  mouthinece,  intended  to 
replace  the  clarinets  in  military  bands,  may  be  classed  with  the 
wood  wind,  although  actually  made  of  brsss  for  durability.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  aarruBophoiies,  a  family  of  brass  oboes  with 
double  reed,  invented  by  M.  Sainrus  to  replace  the.oboe  in  military 


by  the  mouth  thnmgh  a  pipe  shaped  like  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot. 
The  Cheng  is  important,asembodyin^the  principle  of  the  harmonium. 
(«)  Wooden  tubes  of  conical  bore -having  tateraT  holes  and  sometimes 
from  one  to  three  keys,  played  by  means  of  a  cup  or  fuiuiel  mouth- 
piece, such  as  the  obsofete  comet  \9.v.)  or  Zinke,  whidi  enjo^^  such 
widespread  popularity  durine  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
their  boss  the  serpent.  ^  The  oagpipe  and  its  drones  and  cbaunter 
are  indirectly  mouthblown,  with  the  exception  of  the  Union  or  Iridi 
and  of  the  Border  bagpi^,  and  of  the  French  bagpipe  known  as 
musette,  in  which  the  bag  is  fed  with  air  by  means  of  bcUows,  instead 
of  through  an  insufiUtioa  pipe. 

3.  The  Brtss  Wind  ooosists  of  the  fotkming  dasaes:  (a)  Tubes  ef 
fixed  length,  such  as  the  natural  trumpet  and  French  horn,  all 
medieval  horns  and  trumpets,  including  the  busine.  the  tuba,  the 
oliphant,  the  htrating  horn  smd  the  bugle,  the  classical  buccina, 
corou.  lituus  ai|d  tuba.  The  oom|Ma»  of  all  these  was  restricted  to 
the  few  notes  of  the  harmonic  series  obtained  by  overblowing,  (fr) 
Tubes  of  a'hich  the  length  b  varied  by  a  slide,  such  as  the  aackbut 
family,  the  slide  trombone  and  slide  trumpet.  When  the  slide  is 
drawn  out  the  column  of  air  is  lengthened  and  the  {Mtch  proportion- 
ally lowered.  Each  position  or  shift  of  the  slide  enables  the  per- 
former to  overblow  the  harmonic  series  a  semitone  lower,  (c)  Tubes 
of  which  the  length  is  varied  by  lateral  holes  and  k^s.  To  this  class 
belong  the  keyed  bugle  and  its  bass  the  ophideide,  the  obsolete 
keyed  trumpet  and  the  bass  horns  and  Russian  bassoon,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  invention  of  valves.  The  saxophones 
and  samisophones  mightalao  be  classed  with  these  (see  above,  f  d2\ 
(i)  Tubes  01  which  the  length  b  varied  by  valves  or  pistons.  This 
class  b  the  most  modern  olall,  dating  from  the  invention  of  valves 
in  1 81 5,  which  revolutionized  the  technique  and  scoring  for  brass 
instruments.  A  rational  subdivision  of  valve  instruments  b  made 
in  Germany  into  whole  and  half  instruments  (see  BoMBAaooN  and 
Valves),  acoMding  as  to  whether  the  whole  length  of  tubing  comes 
into  practical  use 'or  only  half,  or  from  the  performer's  point  of 
view  whether  the  fundamental  note  Of  the  harmonic  series  can  be 
produced,  or  whether  the  series  begins  with  the  second  member,  an 
octave  above  the  first,  in  which  case  it  b  obvious  that  half  the  tubing 
b  of  no  practical  value.  The  princital  piston  instruments  are: 
the  whde  instruments — contrabass  and  bass  tubas,  bombardons  or 
helicons;  the  euphonium  or  tenor  tuba;  the  half  instruments — 
saxhorns,  FIQgelhoms,  tenor  horns,  cornets,  the  valve  trombone, 
valve  trumpet  and  valve  horn  (French  horn),  and  the  Waener  tubas, 
wUch  are  really  the  basses  of  the  French  horn  and  are  played  with 
funnel-shaped  mouthpieces.  The  brass  wind  b  further  divided 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  niouthpieoe  used,  (a)  With  fotmel- 
shaped  mouthpiece,  such  as  the  French  horn,  tenor  horn  and  Wagner 
tubas;  and  (6)  with  oup-shaped  mouthpiece,  compriring  all  the 
other  brass  wind  instruments  except  the  bugle,  of  wluch  the  mouth- 
piece b  a  hybrid,  neither  true  funnel  nor  true  cup; 

StctioH  B:  Ueehankatty  Blown  7MinnM«fi<f.— Thb  section 
con^sts  mainly  of  instruments  having  the  air  supply  fed  by 
means  of  belkms;  it  compriics  'tlie  twv  daases:  (i)  with 
keyboaxd,  (3)  without  keyboard. 

I.  Thb  includes  all  kinds  of  organs:  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ 
or  hydraulus,  differing  from  the  pneumatic  only  in  that  water 
pressure  was  used  to  compress  the  air  supply  instead  of  thebellowa 
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WINStSCHOHlTZ.  PEWCB  ALFRH)  (i}8;-i86i),  Austrian 
EcJiI-manhal,  enlered  the  AuMiian  army  in  1S04,  psrlicipalcd 
in  all  the  wan  agairut  Napoleoti  and  lought  with  diBtioctLoa 
at  Leiptigand  in  the  campaign  of  1B14.  In  the  following  yeirj 
of  peace  he  held  successive  eommanda  in  Prague,  being  appointed 
head  of  the  army  in  Bohemia  in  1840.  Having  guned  a  lepuu- 
tion  as  a  chsjnpion  of  enetjetic  meaiuiet  agiioit  levohiiion 
he  wBJ  tailed  upon  to  supprcs)  the  insunertion  of  March  iM 
in  Vienna,  but  finding  himself  ill-suppoited  by  (he  rahusten  he 
speedily  threw  up  his  post.  Having  letotned  to  Prague  he  there 
■hawed  fiminos  in  quelling  an  armed  outbreak  of  the  Czech 
■eparitists  (June  1S4S).  Upon  (he  reccudeicence  of  levolt 
in  Vienna  he  wu  summoned  at  the  bend  of  a  laigi  anny  and 
reduced  the  cily  by  a  formal  ucge  (Oct.  10-39).  Appointed 
to  tbe  chief  command  agamst  the  Hungsxian  rebels  he  gained 
lome  early  successes  and  rcoccupied  Budapest  (Jan.  i8jg), 
but  by  his  slowness  in  pursuit  he  allowed  the  enemy  to  rally 
in  superior  numbers  and  lo  prevent  an  cflcctivc  concentra- 
tion ol  the  Anstiian  forces.    In  April  1B49  he  was  relieved  of 
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least  an  objection,  because  there  is  generally  ■.  tank  or 
^crvoir  regulating  the  delivery  of  the  water,  Fi,r 
s  windmills  are  least  suitable,  on  account 
in  of  speed,  tliough  some  atlerapti  lo 
generate  eleciridiy  by  wind  power  have  been  made,  special 
arnngementt  being  adopted  for  automatically  regulating  Ihe 

E<mpam  WiKdmilli.—U  all  the  older  windmUls  a  shaft, 
called  the  wind  shaft,  carried  four  to  ux  ainu  or  whips  on  wbich 
long  rectangular  narrow  sails  were  spread.  The  wind  shaft  wa« 
placed  at  an  inclination  of  ia°  or  ij°  with  the  horiionlal,  to 
enable  the  sails  lo  clear  the  lower  part  of  the  mill.  The  whip 
carrying  the  sail  wai  often  jo  to  40  ft.  in  length,  so  thai  the  tips 

were  rectangular,  5  to  6  ft.  wide,  and  occupying  five-siitht  of 
the  length  of  the  whip.  AtrianguUr  Leading  siil  was  aoinetiinea 
added.  Sometimes  ihe  sails  consisted  of  a  sail-cloth  spread 
on  a  framework;  at  other  tirnes  narrow  boards  were  used- 
The  oldest  mill  was  no  doubt  the  foil  mill,  (he  whole  structure 
being  carried  on  a  post;  to  bring  the  sails  to  face  the  wind, 
the  structure  was  turned  round  by  a  long  lever.  The  post  mill 
was  succeeded  by  the  loujif,  saittk  or  Jrxk  mill,  in  which  the 
mill  itself  consisted  of  a  stationary  tower,  and  the  wind  shaft 
living  cap  n 
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p^Kc  by  J.  A.  Crifliths 
.,  ,.,  .  )  and  in  a  "Report  on  Trials  of 
Wind  Pumping  Engines  at  Park  Royal  in  190J  "  Umm.  Key. 
,4pic.,  y«.,  64.  p.  1J4). 

Wanin'iAnniilarSaa  Windmill.— Mtan  Warner  of  London  mala 
■  oifirimiil  ■nmevhst  sJniilac  lo  AiTKricaD  milla.    The  (hutten  or 
a  Itame  eovered  with  canvas,  and  these  are  nvwed 
so  ai  to  form  an  annular  uiL   The 
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wfcee!  is  htfft  face  to  tlie  wind  by  a  rudder  la  aman  mills;  in  hffe 
mills  a  subsidiary  fan  and  gear  are  used.  Fig.  2  shows  a  uige  nuu 
of  this  kind,  erected  in  a  nmilar  manner  to  a  tower  miU.  The  tower 
is  a  framework  of  iron,  and  carries  a  revolving  cap,  on  which  the 
wind  shaft  b  fixed.    Behind  is  the  subsidiary  fan  with  its  gearing 

acting  on  a  toothed 
whccT  fixed  to  the  cap. 
It  b  important  that 
a  wind-mill  should  con- 
trol itself  so  that  it 
vorics  efficiently  ia 
moderately  strong 
winds  and  at  the  same 
time  runs  ia  very  light 
winds,  which  are  much 
more  prevalenL  It 
should  also,  by  reefing 
or  otherwise,  secure 
safety  in  storms. 

Table  I.  gives  the 
mean  velocity  of  the 
wind  in  miles  per  hour 
for  an  inland  station. 
Kew,  and  a  very  ex- 
posed station,  Scilly, 
lor  each  month  during 
the  period  1890-1899. 

The  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  a  plane  normal 
to  its  direction,  com- 
posed partly  of  an 
excess  front  pressure 
and  negjjative  back 
pressure,  is  given  by 
the  relation 

^«o-0O3i^, 

where  ^  is  in  pounds 
per  square  foot  and  9 
the  velocity  of  the 
wind  in  miles  per  hour. 
ft  varies  a  little  with  the  form  and  size  of  the  surface,  bat  for 
the  present  purpose  this  variation  may  be  disregarded.  (See  experi- 
ments by  Dr  Stanton  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  Froc. 
Inst.  Civ,  Eng.  156,  p.  78.)  ^  For  velocities  of  «[,  10  and  so  m.  per 
hour  the  pressures  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  wind  would  be  about 
0'075,  o«3  and  i-a  lb  per  sq.  ft.  respectively,  and  these  may  be 
taken  to  be  ordinary  working  velocities  for  windmills.  In  storms 
the  pressures  are  much  greater,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
considerin|r  the  stability  of  the  mill.  A  favourable  wind  velocity 
for  windmills  is  15  m.  per  hour* 

Tablb  I. 


Fic.  7. — ^Warner's  Annular 
SailWindmiU. 


Kew     . 

Scilly   . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

8-0 
ao-6 

«-5 
19-5 

8-5 
18'4 

16- 1 

7-5 
141 

7-0 

12-9 

Kew     . 

Scilly    . 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

70 

13*4 

7-0 
13-9 

6-0 
146 

6-5 
17a 

70 

193 

8>o 

32*0 

Pressure  on  Surfaces  oblique  to  the  Wind.— -htt  fig.  3  represent  a 
plane  at  rest  on  which  a  wind  current  impinges  in  the  direction  YY, 
making  an  angle  9  with  the  normal  Oa  to  the  plane.  ^  Then  the 
pressure  n  normal  to  the  plane  is  given  very  approximately  by 
Uuchemin's  rule 

vkhcre  p  is  the  pressure  in  ix>unds  per  square  foot  on  a  plane  struck 
normally  by  the  same  wind. 


Ia  fis.  3  let  AB  be  part  of  a  wiadmill  safl  or  vaae  at  rest,  XX 
being  the  plane  of  rotation  and  YY  the  direction  of  the  wind. 


The 
angle  9  is  termed  the 
weather  of  the  saU.  This 
ia  generally  a  ooastant 
angle  for  the  sail,  but  in 
some  cases  varies  from  a 
•mall  angle  at  the  outer 
end  to  a  faiger  awle  near  v 
the  eaoM  of  rotataoa.  In 
mills  of  the  European  type, 
•-•13*  to  18*,  and  the 
si)eed  ol  the  tips  of  the 
saib  ia  s|  to  3  times  the 
vdodty  of  the  wind.    Ia  , 

mills    of    the    Amcricaa  '• 

type,  tf-aS*  to  ,40*,  and  Fto.  3. 

the  speed  of  the  tips  of  the 

vanes  is  f  to  i  time  that  of  the  wind.  Then  if  Oa«a  be  the  normal 
pressure  on  the  sail  or  vane  per  square  foot,  ha^tSM  the  effective 
component  of  pressure  in  the  direction  of  rotation  and 


t^nunB* 


.SAntfoosfi 


When  the  sail  is  rotating  in  a  plane  at  right  azqdes  to  the  wind 
direction  the  conditions  are  more  complicate.  In  tig.  4  let  XX  be 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  vane  and  YY  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Let  Oa  be  the  normal  to  the  vane,  9  beios  the  weather  of  the  vane; 
Let  Os-is  be  the  vek)dty  of  the  wind,  Oa-w  the  velocitjr  of  the 
vane.  Completln|;  the  parallelogram,  Osw^s^  is  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  the  wind  relatively  to  the  vane. 

%-V(»«+a«)-faecf, 
tan  ^»m/s, 
and  the  angle  between  the  rebtive  direction  of  wind  and  normal  to 
the  vane  is  9-\-^  It  b  clear  that  9-\-^  cannot  be  greater  than  90*, 
or  the  vane  would  press  on  the  wind  instead  of  the  wind  on  the  vane. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  equations  already  given,  the  normal 
pressure  on  the  oblique  moving  vane  b 

The  comDonent  of  thb  pressure  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
vaneb 

and  the  work  done  in  driving  tjie  vane  b 
/tt»A?tan  ^ 

-003  f  sec«  »  un  »  »  '^"  y'^^l^f.^l'*"*^ 

I  -t-C06«(»+*) 

foot  lb  per  sq.  ft.  of  vane  per  sec.,  where  s  is  taken  in  miles  per  hour. 
For  such  angles  and 
velocities     as      are 
usual    in    windmills 
this  would  give  for  a 
square  foot  of  vane, 
near  the  tip  about 
0-003  »»  ft.   lb  pcr"?^^ 
sec     But   parts   of 
the    vane    or    sail 
nearer  the  axb  of 
rotation     ere     less 
effective,  and  there 
are  mechanical  fric- 
tion   and    other  *  h 
causes     of     ineflici-                         x» 
ency.     An  old  rule                                pj^   > 
based     on     expert-                                      '  ^* 
ments  by  Coulomb  on  mills  of  the  European  type  gave  for  the 
average  effective  work  in  foot  lb  per  sec.  per  sq.  ft.  of  sail 


VV'O'OOii  V*. 


Tablb  II.— /a  150  Working  Hours. 


Revolutions  of  whcd 
Double  strokes  of  pump 
Gallons  lifted 
Average  effective  horse-power 


I. 


308.000 
40,000 
78,000 

0-53 


n. 


308,000 

123,000 
40,000 
0-27 


in. 


364,000 

364,000 

46,000 

0-31 


IV. 


333,000 

160,000 

40,000 

0*37 


V. 


333.000 
7«.«» 
36.000 
0-24 


VI. 


303,000 
3O3  00O 
48,000 
0-32 


I.  Coold  Shaplcy  and   Muir,  Ontario;  wheel   l6  ft.  diameter.  18  vanes,  131  sq.  ft.  area  (first  priae).  II.  Thomas*  Son 
(second prise).    III.  J.  W.  Titt.    IV.  R.  Warner.    V.  J.  W.  Titt.   VI.  H.  Sykea. 


7J2  WINDOW 

Soow  data  (ina  by  Wdil  w  dHU  of  >k(  Amcricu  ty|x  p< 

Fmn  Biiia  of  tin  dita  ol  eqHiiHnu  by  CdSlbi  on  mDh  of  (he 
AiDoricui  type  iiHil  in  pumpinf,  the  effective  ikvrk  Id  pumpiiic 
trben  tJw  mill  wee  working  In  the  bett  conditiau  emounled  to  (ram 
D-ooose"  to  0-0003V'  ft.  lb  per  lec  per  tq.  ft. 

In  tan  trialt  of  wind-pumpine  enKinee  were  curiod  oat  el  Perk 
Soyil  by  the  Ro>;il  AtnculIuiU  S«kly  (/am.  Jtn.  Apic.  Sn. 

A  nluibte  paper  by  j-  A.  CtiAtlu  IFrat.  ImiL  Cm.  £■(.  nir. 
ui)  CDDtaliu  dcutle  of  a  number  of  wiadmille  of  American  type 
uK-d  for  ptimi^nE  end  (he  mulii  of  a  eeriet  of  triale.  Table  III. 
cont^Eu  an  aburact  of  the  rcaulta  of  hit  obaervatiDDa  on  aix  typaa  of 


doemy  af  the  Eiaehtbegn.  tMi^  Epmcd  pert 
buildini  of  im  B.C..  have  lately  bren  taund:  the; 

(h  Ihecymatium  nwuldini.    Ot  ' 
I   aimilar  windowi  have  Been  < 


of  Tiberiua  repreaecKia^ 

aide  wioff*  which  njifal 
hem  they  are  poBHbly 


the  Pantheon  ia  an  open  bronte 
lie  prototype  of  the  windowa  which 

•D  a>  (a  main  the  hea(.  (he  openiii«i  in 
.h  riaaa.  In  aome  cajce  wiftdow  DpcnmEB 
I  of  marble,  of  which  there  are  eumplca 
ti  of  S.  Martino  and  the  Qiuttn  Sand 
br  ilabt  eioK  in  the  upper  Horey  of  the 


1. 

II. 

lit. 

IV. 

VI. 

Diamnct  of  wheel,  feet 

Pitcli"iif  VBM,  outer  endf  feet  !       ','.'.'. 

"1^'i''f-£",^Zm^-       mile; 
RatkTofnkiciiy  of  tip(*of  vanei  io  velocity  of  Wind' 

Actual  hone-power' 

In  too  avTR«  hoiira  in  a  calm  locaUty— 

Quantity  DJ  water  lifted,  Ealtoni  per  hour 
In  too  avence  houn  in  a  windy  loollly— 

Quantity  of  wilrr  lifted,  galloni  per  hour 

49S          3oS 

Sift        ei9 

lij 

j>7          S71 

1 

'U 

,3' 

1«7 
o-oil 

»>; 

10-7 
6-0 

>70 

automaiic  rudder. 

In  Wolff,  lor  an  averafo  ol  8  houtm  per  day  for  wheelt  o[  [he  American 
type.                                                                                                  1 

Diameter  of 

pet  Hour. 

H0r.yi5.er  01 

kVheel  per  Minute. 

»i 

V^, 

ra 

;i 

JO-3I 

Further  Tnrormalioo  will  be  found  in  Kankine.  n.  Stam  Ehii-u 

ind  Wolff,  Tit  WiMimiU  ot  a  Ftimi  MoKt.                 (W.  C.  U.) 

eelura  fll*!-  Ifflia,  Fr.  fcnltre.  Span,  wnMsa,  Ger.  Fcmln) 

•nth  vertical  alaba  of  mawniy  pelted  with  narrow  diti.    Other 

>ith  to(ui  capilala     Some  of  the  imall  ivory  carvinis  found  at 

portion  of  the  pjlice.  rectangular  openincJ  which  were  certainly 

rcmainaof  twv 

window,  placed 

0  either  aide  of  (he  1 

.ne.       U,     Stover;    lolid    aiil     wheel   with     nidderi     hand    ODBItoL 
Althoiuej   loldiai  aail  wheel,   mddeileia.     VI.   Carlylej   apecial   lypct 


ai  to  Ihe  lithlinf  ol 


imfitt  in  Rome,  ia  wUch  in 
on   was  lighted   £y  a  drru 


leiiiK  »!»  hnlei  under  the  hymcthijl  openina  in  connoian  with 
Iraim  beneath  the  pavemirnt.   Therewaaa  iRndowsi  thetoutheod 

itMwitliabToniedamcwilhglaiuiiTil.halfaninchthiclc.  Althoirah 


.jdowi  coauhHted  one  of  the  chief  icatuiei  of  the 

.  :he  forty  windows  roimd  the  bavec^  the  cupola  pving  an 

eicniional  liEhtnen  10  the  Mructure;  beiides,  (bete  are  wmdowa  in 
IhehijeraoJimnllerapKaand  in  the  north  andaouth  walla.   The 


;aded.  with  infinite  variety  of  deaiED  in  the 

vo  or  more  ringa  o(  archea,  the  outer  onea  f  rrii 
lia  ia  varied  in  Korman  work  by  dividing  thi 
HI  or  man  liithti  placed  in  ihallow  ticewa  ui 

anteibuty,  at  Iflley  church,  Oxford. 'Barf lot oi 


eique  and  Gothic  periodaTOnitiiuled  very  imponart  fiMlurte  in  the 
■      '  ,  being  plated  high  up  in  the  weal  front  over  the  poith  oriB 

ccnjicd  the  whole  of  the  upper  poflioo  of  the  windowa. 
vertical  lifhu  under  them,  but  the  junction  ana  never  qaiM 


WINDOW  CORNICE— WINDSOR 


7x3 


AlAoHKh  Ae  auplaynMiit  of  tnctry  eontjnued  loog  «fter  tttt 
dassic  revival,  the  examples  generally  are  poor  in  desipi,  and  even  in 
those  that  are  more  eboorate  (as  tnose  of  the  period  of  Henry  II. 
in  the  church  at  Le  Grand  Andny)  the  introduction  of  classic  detaib 
in  the  ordinary  and  roae  windows  was  of  too  capridoos  a  character 
to  make  them  worthy  oC  much  attention.  The  early  Rraaissance 
architect*  in  France  in  some  cases,  and  notably  in  theapsidal  chapeb 
of  St  Pierre  at  Caen  (1520),  seemed  to  fed  that  the  stained  glass  was 
too  much  cut  u|>  by  the  tracery  and  raullions,  and  omitted  them 
altogether,  trusting  to  the  iron  stanchions  and  cros»-ban  to  carry 
their  glan,  so  that  a  return  was  made  to  the  simpie  senudrcnlar* 
headed  window  of  Roman  times,  retaining  only  the  mouldinn  of  the 
late  Flamboyant  period  for  the  jambs  and  arch-moulds^  Windows 
of  this  description,  however,  would  be  out  of  place  in  domestic 
architecture,  so  that  the  mullion  window  was  there  retained  with 
two  or  three  transoms,  all  moolded  and  with  sauare  heads;  in  the 
Tudor  period  cuaping  was  imroduoed  in  the  upper  lights  and  oocasionj 
ally  in  those  below,  and  this  custom  lingered  for  a  bog  time  !n  the 
collegiate  buildings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  various  houses 
throughout  England.  In  France,  square-headed  windows  were 
almost  always  employed,  owing  to  the  earlier  introduction  there  of 
the  Renaissance  style,  when  the  decoration  of  the  muUions,  generally 
consisting  of  classic  palasters,  required  some  kind  <A  architrave, 
frieze  and  cornice,  to  render  the  order  complete;  eventually  the 
mullion  and  transom  disappear,  and  in  the  earlier  work  of  the  Louvre 
the  windows  arc  simple  rectangular  openings,  fitted  with  wooden 
franifework.  and.  like  those  in  Rome,  Milan  and  Genoa,  depend  for 
their  architectural  effect  on  the  moulded  classic  jambs,  and  the  lintel, 
frieze  and  small  cornice  over;  and  in  cases  where  more  importance 
was  required,  with  small  semicircular  columns  or  pilasters  carrying 
the  usual  entablature,  with  small  pediments  sometimes  angular  and 
sometimes  semicircular,  repeating  m  fact  an  ancient  Roman  design, 
of  which  almost  the  only  examples  known  are  the  blank  windows 
and  niches  which  decorated  some  of  the  enclosure  walb  of  the  Roman 
thermae.  In  Florence  and  Siena  the  early  windows  of  the  Renais- 
sance often  had  semicircular  heads  and  were  coupled  together,  there 
being  two  lights  to  the  window  <fivided  by  shafts,  thus  continuing 
the  tradition  of  those  of  the  earlier  Tuscan  palaces;  the^same 
treatment  was  followed  in  Venice,  Verona  and  other  towns  in  the 
north-east,  where  the  Gothic  influence  of  the  palaces  in  Venice 
created  a  transition;  thus  the  mouldings  of  the  windows  of  the 
Vendramini  and  Comer  Spinclli  palaces  follow  closely  those  of  the 
Ducal  F^hicc,  but  the  arches  are  semicircular  instead  of  being 
either  pointed  or  ogee  in  form.  Another  type  peculiar  to  Venice  is  a 
lofty  window  with  semicircular  head  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  panel 
and  crowned  with  a  small  entablature  and  pediment. 

The  only  new  combination  of  the  i6th  centurv  in  Italy,  which  was 
largely  adopted  in  England  by  Inigo  Jones  and  his  followers  in.the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  is  the  so<alled  Venetian  or  Palladian 
window,  the  finest  examine  of  which  is  that  found  in  the  Sala  della 
Ragione  or  the  ba»lica  at  Viccnza;  it  is  true  that  it  was  here  em- 
ployee! by  Palladio  to  light  an  open  gallery,  but  the  compontion  was 
so  generally  approved  that  it  led  to  ita  constant  adoption  for  a 
window  of  more  importance  than  the  ordinary  simple  rectangular 
form.  It  consists  01  a  central  light  with  semicircular  arch  over, 
carried  on  an  impost  consisting  of  a  small  entablature,  under  which, 
and  enclosing  two  other  lights,  one  on  each  side,  are  pilasters  Jn 
the  library  at  Venice,  Sansovino  varied  the  design  by  substituting 
columns  for  the  two  inner  pilasters.  The  Palladian  window  was 
introduced  by  Inigo  Joiks  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  front  at 
Wilton,  by  Lord  Burlington  in  the  centres  of  the  wings  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  good  cxainples  exist  in  Holkham  House,  Norfolk,  by 
Kent,  and  in  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  There  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  examples  in  either  Germany,  France  or  Spain.  Circular  and 
oval  windovrs,  lighting  a  mezzanine  or  the  upper  part  of  a  hall,  are 
found  in  luly,  France  and  England,  sometimes  over  ordinary 
rectangular  windows  when  the  main  front  is  decorated  with  semi- 
detached columns  as  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  (R.  P.  S.) 

WIHDOW  CORNICE,  an  ornamental  framework  of  wood  or 
composition  to  which  window  curtains  are  attached  by  rods  with 
rings  or  hooks.  Cornices  are  often  gilded  and  of  elaborate 
design,  but  they  are  less  fashionable  in  the  aoth  century  than 
before  it  had  been  discovered  that  elaborate  draperies  harbour 
dust  and  microbes.  Like  other  pieces  of  furniture,  they  have 
reflected  taste  as  it  passed,  and  many  of  the  carefully  constructed 
examples  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century  are  still  in  use 
in  the  rooms  for  which  they  were  made.  Chippendale  provided 
a  famous  series  still  in  situ  for  the  gallery  at  Harewood  House, 
the  valances  of  which  are,  like  the  cornices  themselves,  of  carved 
and  painted  wood. 

WINDOW  SEAT,  a  miniature  sofa  without  a  back,  intended  to 
fill  the  recess  of  a  window.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
idien  tall  narrow  sash  windows  were  almost  universal,  the  window 
seat  was  in  high  favour,  and  was  no  doubt  in  keeping  with  the 


fomalism  of  Geoiguii  interfon.  It  differed  much  In  deooratife 
detail,  but  little  In  fonn.  It  stood  as  high  from  the  floor  as  • 
chair;  the  two  ends  were  identical,  with  a  rofl-over  curve,  more  of 
less  ptonounoed.  The  scats  and  ends  were  usually  uphofaiered 
in  rich  fobrics  iHiicfa  in  many  cases  have  remained  intact.  The 
legs  foUowed  the  faahion  in  chairs  and  were  square  and  t^)ered, 
or,  somewhat  later,  tound  and  reeded.  Hepplewhite  and  the 
brothers  Adam  drsjgnert  many  graceful  window  seats,  but  they 
were  produced  by  all  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  poriod. 

WINDOW  TAZr  a  tax  first  levied  in  England  in  the  year  1697 
for  the  pnipose  of  defraying  the  expenses  and  making  up  the 
deficiency  arising  from  dipped  and  defaced  coin  in  the  reooinage 
of  silver  during  the  reign  of  William  in.  It  was  an  assessed  tax 
on  the  rental  value  of  the  house,  levied  accordmg  to  the  number 
of  windows  and  openings  on  houses  having  more  than  six 
windows  and  worth  more  than  £5  per  annum.  Owing  to  the 
method  of  assessment  the  tax  fell  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the 
middle  classes,  and  to  this  day  traces  of  the  endeavours  to  lighten 
its  burden  may  be  seen  in  numerous  bricked-up  windows. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  in  the  first  year  of  its  levy 
amounted  to  £1 ,200,00a  The  tax  was  increased  no  fewer  than  six 
times  between  1747  and  1808,  but  was  reduced  in  1823.  There  was 
a  strong  agitation  m  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax  during  the 
winter  of  1850-1 851,  and  it  was  accordingly  repealed  on  the  24^  of 
July  1851,  and  a  tax  on  inhaUted  bouses  substituted.  The  tax 
contributed  iifis^jooo  to  the  imperial  revenue  the  year  bcfoie  its 
repeal.  There  were  in  England  in  that  year  about  6000^  housea 
having  fifty  windows  and  upwards;  about  275,000  havii^  ten 
windows  anid  upwards,  and  about  725,000  having  seven  windows  or 

In  France  there  b  still  a  tax  on  doors  and  windows,  and  this  forms 
an  appreciable  amount  of  the  revenue. 

WINDPIPK  the  trachea  (Gr.  rpox^o*  s^-  ^ipriipfa,  literally, 
rough  artery),  the  air  tube  which  leads  from  the  larynx  to  the 
bronchi  and  lungs  (see  RfSPUiATOxy  Systfm). 

WINDSOR,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Essex  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Detroit  river,  opposite  the  city 
of  Detroit.  Pbp.  (1901)  13,153.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Pere  Marquette  and  Hichigan  Central  railways, 
which  connect  at  this  point  with  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  large  and  powerful  car-ferries.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  agric^tural  and  fruit-growing  district,  in  which 
tobacco  is  also  produced.  Salt  works,  flour  mills,  canning 
factories,  and  the  manufacture  of  type-setting  machines  are 
the  principal  industries.  During  the  season  of  navigation  it  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  coasting  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

WINDSOR*  a  township  of  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S^,  00  the  Connecticut  and  Farmington  rivers,  adjoining 
the  dty  of  Hartford  on  the  N.  Pop.  (1890)  2954;  (1900)  3614, 
SqS  being  foreign-bom;  (19x0)  4x78.  Area  about  27  sq.  m.  It  Is 
served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  8t  Hartford  railway  and 
by  electric  lines  to  Hartford  and  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Among  the  buildings  are  the  Congregational  Church,  built  in 
1794  (the  church  itself  was  organixed  in  1630  in  England),  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1864)  and  the  Roger  Ludlow 
School.  In  Windsor  are  the  Campbell  School  (for  girls)  and  a 
public  library  (1888).  The  Loomis  Institute  (incorporated  1874 
and  1905)  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  persons  between  12 
and  20  yeare  of  age  has  been  heavily  endowed  by  gifts  of  the 
Loomis  family.  Tobacco  and  market  vegetables  are  raised  in 
Windsor,  and  among  its  manufact««s  are  paper,  canned  gOods» 
knit  and  woollen  goods,  cigars  and  electrical  supplies.' 

In  1633  Captain  William  Holmes,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Farmington  river  a  tradmg 
post,  the  first  settlement  by  Englishmen  in  Connecticut;  a 
more  hnportant  and  a  permanent  settlement  (until  1637  called 
New  Dorchester)  was  made  in  163s  hy  immigrants  from  Dor- 
chester. Massachusetts,  led  by  the  Rev.  John  Wareham,  Roger 
Ludlow  and  others.  In  1639  represenUtives  from  Windsor, 
with  those  from  Wetheisfield  and  Hartford,  organixed  the  Con-, 
necticut  Colony.  Among  the  original  land-holders  were  Matthew 
Grant  and  Thomas  Dewey,  ancestors  respectively  of  Gcneial 

>  In  the  township  of  Windsor  Locks  (pbp  i9i<N37i5).»mn»«»»*t«y 
north,  cotton  yam  and  thread,  silk,  paper,  aeel  and  machinery  are 
maaufactured. 
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U.  S.  Grant  and  Admiral  George  Dewey;  and  Captain  John 
MaaoD  (1600-1672),  the  friend  of  Miles  Standiah,  was  one  of  its 
eariy  citizens.  It  ^as  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Wolcott,  of  the 
old^  Oliver  Wolcott  (lya^ij^y),  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  (whose 
home  is  now  a  historical  museum),  and  of  Edward  Rowland  SilL 
Windsor  has  been  called  "  The  Mother  of  Towns  " ;  it  odginally 
Included  the  territory  now  constituting  the  present  township, 
and  the  townships  of  East  Windsor  (1768),  Ellington  (1786), 
South  Windsor  (1845),  Simsbury  (1670),  Granby  (1786),  East 
Granby  (1858),  Bloomfield  (1835)  and  Windsor  Locks  (1854). 

See  H.  R.  SUles,  Andeni  Wim4sor  (a  volsn  New  York.  1891; 
leviaed  edition). 

WIHDSOR  (properly  Nbw  Wimdsoi),  a  mmiidpal  borough 
of  Berkshire,  England,  and  a  pariiamenUry  borough  extending 
Into  Buckinghamshire.  Pop.  (1901)  14.130.  The  town,  which 
Is  famous  for  its  royal  castle,  lies  on  the  west  (right)  bank  of  the 
Thames,  3i|  m.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway, 
which  serves  it  with  a  branch  line  from  Slough.  It  is  also  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  London  &  South-Western  railway. 
Here  the  Thames,  from  an  easterly  course,  sweeps  fint  nearly 
northward  and  then  south-eastward. 

The  castle  lies  at  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  town,  on  a 
slight  but  commanding  eminence,  while  the  massive  round 
tower  in  the  centre,  on  its  artificial  mound,  is  conspicu- 
ous from  far  over  the  flat  land  to  the  easti  north  and 
west.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram measuring  about  630  yds.  by  18a  On  the  west  the  walls 
enclosing  the  "  lower  ward."  with  the  Clewer,  Garter,  Salisbury 
and  Henry  III.  towers,  overtook  Thames  Street  and  High  Street, 
from  whidi  the  "hundred  steps"  give  access  to  the  ward  on  the 
north,  and  the  Henry  VIII.  gateway,  opening  from  Castle  Hill, 
on  the  south.  This  ward  contains  St  George's  Chapel  in  the 
centre,  with  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel  on  the  east  and  the 
Horseshoe  Cloisters  on  the  west.  To  the  north  are  the  deanery 
and  the  canon's  residences,  for  the  foundation  attached  to  the 
royal  chapel  has  the  privileges  of  a  *'  royal  peculiar,"  the  dean 
being  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  To  the  south  are  the 
guaid-room  and  the  houses  of  the  military  knights,  or  pensioners. 
The  round  tower  occupies  the  "  middle  ward " ;  on  its  flag- 
turret  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Royal  Standard  is  hoisted  accord- 
ing as  the  sovereign  is  absent  or  present.  The  boildings  in 
the  "  upper  ward,"  east  of  this,  form  three  sides  of  a  square; 
the  Ktate  apartments  on  the  north,  the  private  apartments  on  the 
east  and  the  visitors'  apartments  on  the  south.  Along  the 
north  side  of  the  castle  extends  the  north  terrace,  commanding, 
from  its  position  above  a  steep  slope,  splendid  views  across  the 
river  to  Eton  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side,  and  far  over  the 
valley.  The  east  terrace,  continuing  the  north,  overlooks  the 
gardens  in  front  of  the  private  apartments,  and  the  south  terrace 
continues  farther,  as  far  as  the  George  IV.  gateway.  The  Home 
Park  lies  adjacent  to  the  castle  on  the  south,  east  and  north. 
The  Great  Park  extends  south  of  Windsor,  where  the  land, 
rising  gently,  is  magnificently  timbered  with  the  remnant  of 
the  old  roy^  forest.  The  village  of  Old  Windsor  (in  distinction 
from  which  the  name  of  New  Windsor  is  given  to  the  borough) 
lies  by  the  river,  south  of  the  Home  Park.  To  the  west  of 
Windsor  itself  the  village  of  Clewer  has  become  a  suburb  of  the 
town. 

(  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  a  stronghold  of  some 
importance  existed  at  Windsor,  the  great  mound,  which  is 
moated,  circular  and  about  125  ft.  in  diameter,  being  a  remnant  of 
this  period.  William  theC^querorwas  attraaedby  the  forest 
as  a  hunting  preserve,  and  obtained  the  land  by  exchange  from 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  Edward  the  Confessor  had  given 
it.  Thereafter  the  caatJe  became  what  it  remains,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  English  sovereigns.  The  Conqueror  replaced  the 
primitive  wooden  enclosure  by  a.  stone  circuit-wall,  and  the  first 
complete  round  towcr  was  built  by  Henry  III.  about  1272,  but 
Edwafd  III.  wholly  reconstructed  it  on  a  more  massive  scale. 
about  1344,  to  form  a  meeting-place  for  his  newly  established 
order  of  Knights  of  the  Garter.  He  selected  this  spot  because, 
according  to  a  legpnd  quoted  by  the  chronicler  Froissart,  it 
00  the  summit  of  the  mound  that  King  Arthur  used  to  sit 


surrounded  by  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  bulk  of 
the  existing  round  tower  is  of  Edward's  time,  but  its  walls  were 
heightened  and  the  tall  flag-turret  added  by  the  court  architect. 
Sir  Jeffrey  WyatviUe,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  In  addition  to 
the  Round  Tower,  Henry  IIL  had  constructed  long  lines  of 
circuit-walls,  crowned  at  intervals  with  smaller  towers.  He  also 
built  ri^reat  hall  (the  present  chapter  library)  and  other  apart- 
ments, together  with  a  chapel,  which  was  afterwards  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  chapel  of  St  George.  The  beautiful' 
little  dean's  cloister  preserves  a  portion  of  Henry's  work  in  the 
south  wall,  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the  king  appearing  in  dis- 
temper on  one  of  the  arches.  Another  chapel  was  built  by  him 
and  dedicated  to  his  favourite  saint,  Edward  the  O>nfessor. 
This  graceful  building,  with  an  eastern  apse,  is  now  called  the 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  some  of  Henry  III 's  work  still  exists 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  walls,  but  the  upper  part  was  rebuilt 
in  x$oi-xso3  by  Henry  VU..  who  intended  it  as  a  burial-place 
for  himself  and  his  line,  before  he  began  the  chapel  whicl)  bean 
his  name  and  contains  his  tomb  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Some 
yean  later  the  unfinished  chapel  was  given  by.  Henry  yill.  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  for  long  after  it  was  known  as  "  Wolsey's 
tomb-house."  Wolsey  engaged  a  Florentine  sculptor  nanicd 
Benedetto,  probably  a  son  or  nephew  of  Benedetto  da  Maiano 
(d.  1497)1  slso  a  Florentine  artist,  to  make  him  a  cpstly  tomb  of 
marble  and  gilt  bronze,  with  a  recumbent  elBgy  at  the  top, 
no  doubt  similar  in  design  to  Torrigiano's  tomb  of  Henry  VII. 
at  Westminster.  The  rich  bronse  work  of  Wolsey's  tomb  was 
torn  off  and  melted  by  order  of  the  Cotnmonwealth  in  1642, 
and  the  metal  was  sold  for  the  then  large  sum  of  £6oa  In  x8o$ 
the  black  marble  sarcophagus,  stripped  of  its  bronxe  ornaments, 
was  moved  from  Windsor  and  used  as  a  monument  over  Nelson's 
grave  in  the  crypt  of  St  Paul's.  Though  Wolsey's  tomb-house 
was  roofed  in  and  used  for  mass  by  James  II.,  the  stone  vaulting 
was  not  completed  until  the  whole  chapel  was  fitted  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  a  memorial  to  Albert,  prince  Consort.  Its  internal 
walls  were  then  lined  with  rich  marbles,  and  decorated  with 
reliefs  by  Baron  Triqueti.  The  cenotaph  of  the  Prince  Consort 
stands  before  the  altar,  with  the  tombsof  Prince  Leopold,  dukeof 
Albany,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  last  erected  by  King 
Edward  VII.,  who  was  himself  buried  here  in  May  191a  In  a 
vault  beneath  the  chapel  (}eorge  lU.  and  memben  of  his  family 
are  buried. 

The  chapel  of  St  George  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Perpendicular  architecture  in  England,  ocnnparable  with  two 
other  royal  chapeb,  that  of  King's  College  at  Cambridge  and  that 
of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster,  which  are  a  little  later  in  date. 
The  building  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.,'  who  in  1473  pulled  down 
almost  the  whole  of  the  earlier  chapel,  which  had  been  completed 
and  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Edward  III.  in  r363.  The  nave 
of  St  George's  was  vaulted  about  the  year  1490,  but  the  choir 
groining  was  not  finished  till  1507,  the  han^ng  pendants  from 
the  fan  vaulting  of  the  choir  mark  a  later  development  of  style, 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  simpler  lines  of  the  earlier  nave 
vault.  In  1 516  the  lantern  and  the  rood-screen  were  completed, 
but  the  stalU  and  other  fittings  were  not  finished  till  after  1519. 
The  chapel  ranks  next  to  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  royal  mau- 
soleum, though  no  king  was  buried  there  before  £dii*ard  IV., 
who  left  directions  in  his  will  that  a  ^)lendid  tomb  was  to  be 
erected  with  an  effigy  of  himself  in  silver.  Nothing  remains  of  this 
except  part  of  the  wrought  iron  grille  which  surrounded  the  tomb, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  skilfully  wrought  pieces  of  iron- 
work in  the  world,  said  to  be  the  work  of  (^mtln  Matsys.  The 
next  sovereign  buried  here  was  Henry  Vin.,who  directed  that  his 
body  should  be  hid  beside  that  of  Jane  Seymour,  in  a  magnificent 
bronxe  and  marble  tomb.  The  tomb  was  never  completed,  and 
what  existed  of  its  metal-work  was  probably  melted  down  by 
the  Commonwealth.  No  trace  of  it  remains.  Charles  I.  was 
buried  here  without  service  in  1649.  Above  the  dark  oak  staOs 
hang  the  historic  insignia  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  their 
swords,  helmets  and  bannen.  On  the  stalls  themselves  appear 
a  remarkable  series  of  enamelled  brass  plates  commemorating 
knights  of  the  order.  Many  tombs  and  memorials  are  seen  in  the 
^chantry  chapelSi 
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Ike  deanery,  edjolning  the  dcui*s  doiitcr,  b  dated  ijoo^  but 
the  Winchcttcr  tow«r  to  the  north-east  of  it  is  the  work  o£  the 
fanuMia  prelate  and  architect  William  ol  Wykeham,  who  was 
employed  by  Edward  III.  on  the  greater  part  of  this  eitension 
and  alteration  of  Henry  IIL's  work.  The  Horseshoe  cloisters 
were  restored  in  Tudor  style  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  Norman 
fate  on  the  north  aide  of  the  round  tower  was  rebuilt  by  Wyke 


The  site  of  the  upper  ward  was  built  upon  by  Heniy  n.,  and, 
to  a  greater  extent,  by  Edward  lU.,  but  only  in  the  foundations 
and  lowest  storey  are  remains  of  so  early  a  period  to  be  found. 
The  buUdinfi  were  wanting  in  homogeneity  until  their  iecon> 
itruction  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  under  the 
direction  of  George  IV.,  for  Charles  II.  was  unaUe  to  carry  out 
a  similar  intention,  perhaps  fortunately,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
proposed  drastic  alterations.  Charies,  however,  completed  the 
•o-oalled  Star  Building,  named  from  the  representation  of 
the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  the  north  front.  Here  the 
atate  apartmenta  are  situated.  They  include  the  throne  room, 
St  George's  Hall,  where  meetings  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  are 
held,  the  audience  and  presence  chambers,  and  the  grand  re- 
ception room,  adorned  with  Gobelins  tapestries,  and  the  guard- 
room with  armour.  All  these  chambers  contain  also  splendid 
pictures  and  other  objects  of  art;  but  more  notable  in  this 
connexion  are  the  picture  gallery,  the  Rubens  room  or  king's 
drawing-room,  and  the  magnificent  Van  Dyck  room.  The 
cdlinga  of  several  of  the  chambers  were  decorated  by  Antonio 
Verrio,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  II.  In  the  royal  library, 
which  is  included  among  the  private  apartments,  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  including  three  volumes 
from  the  hand  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Here  is  also  a  magnificent 
aeries  of  eighty-seven  portraits  by  Holbein,  highly  finished  in 
tq>ia  and  chalk,  representing  the  chief  personages  of  the  court  ai 
Henry  VIII.  There  are,  moreover,  examples  by  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael,  though  the  series  attributed  to  these  masters  are 
not  accepted  as  genuine  in  their  entirety. 

South  of  the  castle,  beside  the  Home  Park,  is  the  Royal  Mews. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  park  is  Frogmore  (q.v.),  with  the  Royal 
-^^^  Mausoleum  and  that  of  the  duchess  of  Kent,  and  the 
^"^  royal  gardens.  An  oak-tree  marks  the  supposed  site  of 
Heme's  Oak,  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  "  Heme  the 
hunter,"  a  forest-ranger  who  hanged  himself  her^  having  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  Queeu  Elizabeth  (Shakespeare,  Merry 
Wi9is  of  Windsor^  Act  iv.  sc.  4).  A  splendid  avenue,  the  Long 
Walk.  Uid  out  in  the  time  of  Charies  II.  and  William  m.,-]5ads 
from  George  IV.'s  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle  straight 
into  the  hUn  of  the  Great  Park,  a  distance  of  3  m.  Another 
fine  and  still  longer  straight  avenue  is  Queen  Anne's  Ride, 
planted  in  1707.  Among  various  buildings  within  the  park  is 
Cumberland  Lodge,  bu|lt  by  Charles  {I.  and  taking  name  from 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  commanded  the  victorious  royal 
iroops  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1746,  aiftl  resided  here  as 
chief  ranger.  At  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park  is  a  beautiful 
artificial  lake  called  Virginia  Water,  formed  by  the  duke. 
Windsor  Forest  formerly  extended  far  over  the  south  of  Berk- 
shire, and  into  the  adjacent  county  of  Surrey,  .and  even  in  2790 
still  covered  nearly  6o»ooo  aota.  It  was  disafforested  by  an 
act  of  1813. 

A  few  old 'houses  remain  in  the>  town  of  Windaorrbut  the 
greater  part  is  modernised.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
was  rebuilt  in  x8^a.  but  contains  some  fine  examples 
of  Grinling  Gibbons's  wood-carving.  There  are  statues 
of  Queen  Victoria,  unveiled  in  the  first  Jubilee  year, 
1887,  and  of  Prince  Albert  (1890).  The  town  hall  was  ^ilt  in 
i68d  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  represented  the  borough  in 
pailiament.  The  to%im  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  number 
of  its  inns,  of  which  there  were  seventy  in  i6so.  The  most 
faniotts  were  the  "Garter"  and  the  "  White  Hart,"  the  first  of 
which  was  the  favourite  of  .Shakespeare's  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and 
b  frequently  mentioned  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  37x7  acres. 


tftHory.— Windsor  {WymUsk^ttr,  Wyndsort,  Windkscre)  was 
probably  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement,  two  Roma^  tombs 
having  been  discovered  at  Tyle-Place  Farm  in  1865,  while  a 
Roman  camp  and  vvious  antiquities  were  unearthed  at  St 
Leonard's  Hill  in  1705.  The  early  history  of  Windsor  centres 
round  the  now  unimportant  village  of  Old  Windsor,  which  was  a 
royal  residence  under  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  Robert  of 
Gloucester  relates  that  it  was  at  a  fair  feast  which  the  king  held 
there  in  1053  that  Earl  Godwin  met  with  his  tragic  end.  By 
the  Confessor  it  was  granted  to  Westminster  Abbey,  but  was 
recovered  in  exchange  for  two  other  manors  by  William  L,  who 
erected  the  castle  about  a  m.  north-west  of  the  village  and 
wUhin  theToanor  of  Clewer,  round  which  the  later  important 
town  of  New  Windsor  was  to  grow  up.  The  earliest  existing 
charter  of  New  Windsor  is  that  from  Edward  I.  in  1 377,  which  wai 
confirmed  by  Edward  II.  in  1315-1316  and  by  Edward  III. 
in  1338.  This  constituted  it  a  free  borough  and  granted  to  it  a 
gild  merchant  and  other  privileges.  The  same  king  later  leased 
it  as  fee  farm  to  the  burgesses  on  condition  that  they  "  did  justice 
to  merchants,  deniaen  and  alien  and  to  the  poor."  The  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  prosperous,  and  the  fee-farm  rent 
was  reduced  by  several  succceeding  sovereigns.  In  1 439  extensive 
privileges  wci-e  accorded  to  the  burgesses  by  Henry  VI.,  and 
Edward  IV.  in  i^'^j  granted  a  charter  of  incoiporation  uAder 
the  title  of  the  "  mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses."  Further 
confirmations  of  existing  privileges  were  granted  by  Edward  IV. 
in  X477,  by  Henry  VIL  in  1499,  by  Henry  VUI.  in  1515  and  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1549.  A  fresh  charter  was  granted  by  James  I. 
in  1603,  and  the  renewal  of  this  by  Charles  II.  in  1664  incorpomt- 
ing  the  town  under  the  title  of  the  "  mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses 
of  the  borough  of  New  Windsor,"  remained  the  governing 
charter  until  1835.  By  the  charter  of  Edward  I.  the  county  gaol 
was  fixed  at  Windsor,  but  on  the  petition  of  the  men  of  Berkshire 
it  was  removed  thence  to  a  more  central  town  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  New  Windsor  sent  two  members  to  parliament 
from  130a  to  1335  and  again  from  1446  to  i86s,  omitting  the 
parliaments  of  1654  and  1656;  by  the  act  of  1867  it  lost  one 
member.  The  market  is  of  sncient  date,  and  in  1373  the  abbess 
of  Bumham  is  said  to  hold  markets  at  Burnham  and  Bcaconsfield 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  market  at  Windsor.  Edward  IV.  in  1467 
granted  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
charter  of  1603  mentions  a  Saturday  market  and  three  yeariy 
fairs.  No  fairs  are  now  held,  but  the  Saturday  market  is  stiU 
maintained.  Windsor  bridge  is  mentioned  hi  the  reign  ol 
Edward  I.;  the  present  stmcture  dates  from  183a.  The  town 
has  never  had  an  important  industry,  but  has  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  castle  and  court. 

The  political  history  of  Windsor  centres  round  the  castle,  at 

which  the  Norman  kings  held  their  courts  and  assembled  their 

witan.  Robert  Mowbray  was  imprisoned  in  its  dungeons  in  1095, 

and  at  IJie  Christmaa  court  celebrated  at  Windsor  in  1137 

David  of  S^tland  swore  allegiance  to  the  empress  Maud.    In 

1 1 75  it  was  the  scene  of  the  rstification  of  the  tteaty  of  Windsor. 

The  castle  was  bestowed  by  Richard  L  on  Hugh,  bishop  of 

Durham,  but  in  the  next  year  was  treacherously  Beised  by 

Prince  John  and  only  surrendered  after  a  siege.   In  it  17  Inge^ 

ram  de  Achie  with  a  garrison  of  sixty  men  gallantly  held  the 

fortress  against  a  French  force  under  the  count  de  Nevers.    It 

was  a  centre  of  activity  in  the  Barons'  War,  and  the  meeting-place 

of  the  parliament  summoned  by  Henry  in  xa6x  in  rivalry  to  that 

of  the  barons  at  St  Albans;  two  years  later,  however,  it  sur^ 

rendered  to  Simon  de  Montfort.    The  appeal  of  high  treason 

against  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  waa  heard  by 

Richard  U.  in  Windsor  Castle  in  1398.    During  the  Civfl  War 

of  the  x7th  century  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  parliament, 

and  in  1648  became  the  prison  of  Charks,  who  spent  his  last 

Christmas  within  its  walls. 

See  J.  E.  Tigbeb  AnnaU  of  Windsor  (1858):  ViOariA  ComOy 
History:  Berkskiro, 

WINDTHORSTk  LUDWIO.  (x8ia-x89x),  German  politician, 
was  bora  on  the  X7th  of  January  x8ia  at  Kaldenhof,  a  ooanlry 
house  near  OanabrOck.    He  sprang  from  a  Roman  CathoUc 
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family  which  for  some  generations  had  held  important  posts  in 
the  Hanoverian  dvil  service.  He  was  educated  at  the  Carolinum, 
an  endowed  school  at  OsnabrUck,  and  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Gdttingen  and  Heidelberg.  In  1836  he  settled  down  as  an 
advocate  in  Osaabrtlck:  his  abilities  soon  procured  him  a  con- 
siderable practice,  and  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Catholic 
Consbtonum.  In  1848  he  received  an  appointment  at  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  kingdom  ik  Hanover,  which 
sat  at  Celle.  In  the  next  year  the  revolution  opened  for  him, 
as  for  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  way  to  public  life,  and 
he  was  elected  as  representative  for  h»  native  district  in  the 
second  chamber  of  the  reformed  Hanoverian  parliament.  He 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Great  German  party,  and 
opposed  the  project  of  reconstituting  Germany  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prussia;  he  defended  the  government  against  the  liberal 
and  democratic  opposition;  at  this  time  he  began  the  struggle 
against  the  secularisation  of  schoob,  which  continued  throughout 
his  life.  In  1851  he  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber,  and 
in  the  same  year  minister  of  justice,  being  the  first  Catholic 
who  had  held  so  hi^  an  office  in  Hanover.  As  minister  he 
carried  through  an  important  judicial*  reform  which  had  been 
prepared  by  his  predecessor,  but  had  to  retire  from  office  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  the  reactionary  measures  for  restoring 
the  influence  and  privileges  of  the  nolulity.  Though  he  was 
always  an  enemy  to  liberalism,  his  natural  independence  of 
character  prevented  him  from  acquiescing  in  the  reactionary 
measures  of  the  king.  In  1862  he  again  was  appointed  minister, 
but  with  others  of  his  colleagues  he  resigned  when  the  king 
refused  fab  assent  to  a  measure  for  extending  the  franchise. 
Windthorst  took  no  part  in  the  critical  events  of  1866;  contrary 
to  the  (pinion  of  many  of  hb  friends,  after  the  annexation  of 
Hanover  by  Prussia  he  accepted  the  fait  aecom^i,  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  was  elected  a  member  both  of  the  Prussian 
parliament  and  of  the  North  German  diet.  At  Berlin  he  foimd 
a  wider  field  for  hb  abilities.  He  acted  as  representative  of  hb 
exiled  king  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Prussian  government 
concerning  hb  private  property  and  opposed  the  sequestration, 
thus  for  the  first  time  being  placed  in  a  position  of  hostility  to 
Bismarck.  He  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Hanoverians 
and  of  all  those  who  opposed  the  "  revolution  from  above." 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  party  of  the 
Centre  in  1870-1871,  but  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  it, 
fearing  that  Us  reputation  as  a  follower  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
would  injure  the  party,  until  he  was  formally  requested  to  join 
them  by  the  leaders. 

After  the  death  of  Hermann  von  MalUnckrodt  (x83x->i874) 
in  1874,  Windthorst  became  leader  of  the  party,  and  maintained 
that  portion  till  hb  death.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  skill  and 
courage  as  a  parliamentary  debater  and  bis  tact  as  a  leader  that 
the  party  held  its  own  and  constantly  increased  m  numbers 
during  the  great  struggle  with  the  Prussian  government.  He 
was  espedally  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Bismarck,  who  attempted 
personally  to  discredit  him  and  to  separate  him  from  the  rest 
of  the  party.  And  he  was  far  the  ablest  and  most  dangerous 
critic  of  Bismarck's  policy.  The  change  of  policy  in  1879  led  to 
a  great  alteration  in  hb  poution:  he  was  reconciled  to  Bbmarck, 
and  even  sometimes  attended  receptlona  at  hb  house.  Never, 
however,  was  hb  position  so  difficult  as  during  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  May  laws.  In  1887  Bismarck 
appealed  to  the  pope  to  use  hb  authority  to  order  the  Centre  to 
support  the  military  proposals  of  the  government.  Windthorst 
took  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  papal  instructions  secret 
from  the  rest  of  hb  party  and  of  disobe^g  them.  In  a  great 
meeting  at  Cologne  in  March  1887  he  defended  and  justified  hb 
action,  and  claimed  for  the  Centre  full  independence  of  action  in 
'all  purely  political  questions.  In  the  sodal  reform  he  supported 
Bismarck,  and  as  the  undbputed  leader  of  the  largest  puty  in 
the  Reichstag  be  was  able  to  exerdae  influence  over  the 
action  of  the  government  after  Bismarck's  retirement.  Hb 
relations  with  the  emperor  William  U.  became  very  cordial, 
and  in  1891  he  achieved  a  great  parllamenury  triumph  by 
defeating  the  School  bill  and  compelling  Gottler  to  resign.    A 


few  days  afterwards  he  died,  on  the  14th  of  March  1891 ,  at  Berlin. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Marienkirche  in  Hanover,  which  had  been 
erected  from  the  money  subscribed  as  a  testimonial  to  himself. 
His  funeral  was  a  most  remarkable  di^lay  of  pubUc  esteem, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  ruling  princes  of  Germany  joined,  and 
was  a  striking  sign  of  the  position  to  which,  after  twenty  ytax» 
of  incessant  struggle,  he  had  raised  hb  party.    Windthorst  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  parUamentaiy 
leaders:  no  one  equalled  him  tn  hb  readiness  as  a  debater, 
hb  defective  eyesight  compelling  him  to  depend  «itJidy  upoti 
hb  memory.    It  was  hb  inisfortune  that  nearly  aU  hb  tife  was 
spent  in  opposition,  and  he  had  no  oi^M>rtumty  of  showing  his 
abilities  as  an  administrator.  He  enjoyed  unbounded  popularity 
and  confidence  among  the  German  OithoUcs,  but  he  was  in  no 
way  an  ecclesiastic :  he  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Vatican 
decrees  of  1870,  but  quickly  accepted  tbem  after  they  had  been 
proclaimed.  He  was  a  veiy  agreeable  companion  and  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  singularly  free  from  arrogance  and  pomposity; 
owing  to  hb  small  stature,  he  was  often  blown  as  "die  kleine 
Excellenx."    He  married  in  1839.    Of  hb  three  children,  two 
died  before  him ;  hb  wife  survived  him  only  a  few  months. 

•-Windthorst's  AusgewdktU  Reien  were  published  in  three  volumes 
(Osnabriick,  1901  -1902).  See  also  j.  N.  Knopp,  Ludwig  Windtkoral: 
ein  LebensbiU  (DnadKn;  1898):  and  Hfbgen,  Lmhatt  Windtkara 
(Cologne.  1907}.  Ow.Hb.) 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  a  group  and  colony  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  consist  of  the  British  island  of  St  Lucia.  St  Vincent 
and  Grenada,  with  a  chain  of  small  islands,  the  Grenadines, 
between  the  two  latter  islands.  They  are  not  a  single  cekmy, 
but  a  confederation  of  three  separate  colonies  with  a  common 
govemor-in-chief,  who  resides  at  St  George's,  Grmada.  Each 
isl&nd  retains  its  own  institutions,  and  they  have  neither  legis- 
lature, laws,  revenue  nor  tariff  in  common.  Theie  b,  however, 
a  common  court  of  appeal  for  the  group  as  well  as  for  Barbados, 
composed  of  the  chief  justices  of  the  respective  bbnds,  and  there 
b  also  a  common  audit  system,  while  the  islands  unite  in  maintain- 
ing certain  institutions  of  general  utility.  The  Windward  Islands, 
which,  as  a  geographical  division,  properly  Include  Barbados, 
derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  exposed 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles  to  the  N.E.  Trade,  the  prevailing  wind 
throughout  the  West  Indies. 

WINE  (Lat.  vinum,  Gr.  oTwr),  a  term  which  when  used  in  its 
modem  sense  without  qualification  designates  the  fermented 
product  of  grape  juice.  The  fermented  juices  of  other  fruits 
or  plants,  such  as  the  date,  ginger,  i^um,  &c.,  are  also  termed 
wine,  but  the  material  from  which  the  wine  is  derived  b  in  such 
cases  also  added  in  qualification.  The  present  article  deab 
solely  with  wine  derived  from  the  grape  (see  Vine). 

Historical. — ^The  art  of  viticulture  or  wine-maki&g  b  a  veiy 
ancient  one.  In  the  East  it  dates  back  almost  as  far  as  we  have 
hbtorical  records  of  any  kind.  In  Egypt  and  in  Greece  the 
introduction  of  wine  was  ascribed  to  gods;  in  Greece  to  DiMiysus; 
in  Egypt  to  Osiris.  The  Hebrews  ascribed  the  art  of  wine-making 
to  Noah.  It  b  probable  that  the  discovery  that  an  intoxicating 
and  pleasant  beverage  could  be  made  from  grape  juice  was  purdy. 
accidental,  and  that  it  arose  from  observations  made  in  connexioii 
with  crushed  or  bruised  wild  grapes,  much  as  the  manufacture 
of  beer,  or  in  its  earliest  form,  mead,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
accidental  fermentation  of  wild  honey.  In  ancient  times  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  indicated  a  relatively  settled  and  stable 
form  olcivDization,  inasmuch  as  the  vine  requires  a  considerabk 
maturation  period.  It  b  probable,  therefore,  that  viticulture 
was  introduced  subsequent  to  the  raising  of  cereal  crops.  The 
Nabataeans  were  forbidden  to  cultivate  the  vine,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  any  departure  from  their  traditional  nomadic 
habits.  The  earliest  examples  of  specific  wines  of  which  we  have 
any  record  are  the  Chalybon  wine,  produced  near  Damascus, 
In  which  the  Phoenicians  traded  in  the  time  of  ISzeklel  (xxvii. 
z8),  and  which  at  a  later  date  was  much  appredated  l^  the 
Persian  kings;  and  the  wines  from  the  Greek  islands  (Chios, 
Lesbos,  Cos).  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears  that  it  was  brought  to  Spain 
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by  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  Italy  and  southern  Gaul  from  Greece. 
In  the  earliest  Roman  times  the  vine  was  very  little  cultivated 
In  Italy,  but  gradually  Rome  and  Italy  generally  became  a  great 
wine  country.  At  a  later  date  the  republic  sought  to  stimulate 
its  home  industry  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wine,  and 
by  restricting  its  cultivation  in  the  colonies,  thus  preserving 
the  latter  as  a  useful  market  for  Italian  vines.  According  to 
PKny,  Spanish,  Gallic  and  Greek  wines  were  all  consumed  in 
Rome  during  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  in  Gaul  the 
production  of  wine  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  certain 
districts  on  the  Rhone  and  Gironde.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  more  northern  parts  (i.e.  on  the  Seine  and  Moselle)  was 
not  commenced  untO  after  the  death  of  Probus.  Owing  no  doubt 
to  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  wine  was,  in  the  middle 
ages,  made  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  parts  of  Germany, 
where  it  is  now  no  longer  produced  (cf.  Hchn.  Cttttarpjfanzen,  &c., 
and  Mommsen,  Rifmische  Cesckichte,  v  98  et  seq.).  We  know 
very  little  of  the  ancient  methods  of  cultivating  the  vine,  but 
the  Romans — ^no  doubt  owing  to  the  luxuriant  ease  with  which 
the  vine  grows  in  Italy — appear  to  have  trained  it  on  trees, 
trellis  work,  palisades,  &c.  The  dwarf  form  of  cultivation  now 
common  in  northern  Europe  docs  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
to  any  extent.  It  seems  likely  that  the  quality  of  the  wme 
produced  in  ancient  times  was  scarcely  comparable  to  that  of 
the  modem  product,  inasmuch  as  the  addition  of  resin,  salts 
and  spices  to  wine  was  a  common  practice  With  regard  to  the 
actual  making  of  the  wine,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  differed 
very  much  in  principle  from  the  methods  obtaining  at  the 
present  day.  Plastering  appears  to  have  been  known  at  an  early 
date,  and  when  the  juice  of  the  grapes  was  too  thin  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  wine,  it  was  occasionally  boiled  down  with  a 
view  to  concentration.  The  first  wine  receptacles  were  made  of 
skins  or  hides,  treated  with  oil  or  resin  to  make  them  impervious. 
Later,  earthenware  vessels  were  employed,  but  the  wooden  cask 
— not  to  mention  the  glass  bottle — was  not  generally  known 
until  a  much  later  period. 

Production. — ^The  total  wine  production  of  the  world,  which, 
of  course,  fluctuates  considerably  from  year  to  year,  amounts  to 
roughly  3000  million  gallons.  France  and  Italy  are  the  chief 
wine-producing  countries,  the  former  generally  producing  rather 
more  than  the  latter.  During  the  phylloxera  period  Italy  in 
some  years  had  the  greater  output  (e.g.  1886-1888  and  1890- 
189a).  The  average  production  of  the  chief  wine-producing 
countries  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  table: — 

Wine  Prodnelion.   Avenge  Annuai  Production  in  Mittions  of  CaUons 

for  Quinquennial  Periods 


Country. 


France  .  .  . 
Italy  .  .  . 
Spain  .     . 

Portujsal      .     . 
Austria-Hungary 
Germany    .     . 


Period. 


i89X'i895. 


674 
5*1 

74 
"3 

49 


1896-1900. 


968 
689 
412 
123 

I20 


1902-1905. 


1 126 
840 

*°§ 
178 

74 


The  United  States  produces  roughly  50,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
each  40  and  Servia  to  million  gallons.  The  United  Kingdom 
produces  no  wine,  but  the  Cape  and  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth  each  produce  some  5  million  gallons. 

The  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  quantity  of  wine  produced 
in  individual  countries  is,  of  course,  far  greater  than  that  observed 
in  the  cj^se  of  beer  or  spirits.  Thus,  owing  to  purely  climatic  vagaries, 
the  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  Germany  in  1891  was  only  16 
million  gallons,  whereas  in  1896  it  amounted  to  1 1 1  millions.  Simi- 
larly the  French  production,  which  was  ^7  million  gallons  in  1895, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1482  millions  in  1900.  In  the  same  way 
the  lulian  production  has  varied  between  583  million  gallons  (1895) 
and  793  millions  (1901).  and  the  Spanish  between  331  million  gallons 
in  1890  and  656  millions  in  1892. 

Consumpium.-^'li  is  only  natural  that  the  consumptldn  of  wine 
should  be  greatest  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  on  the 
largest  scale,  but  the  discrepancy  between  the  consumption  of 
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different  countries  is  little  short  of  astonishing.  Thus,  at  the 
present  time,  the  consumption  per  head  in  France  is  practically 
a  hundred  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  twenty  times 
that  of  Germany — the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  itsdf 
an  important  Mrine-producing  arrx 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  relative  con- 
sumption of  wine  in  different  countries: — 

Average  Consumption  of  Wine  per  llead  of  Population. 


Country. 

Penod 

1891-1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905. 

France  .••... 

Italy 

Spam     .....'. 

Portugal 

Austna-Hungary  .  •  . 
Germany  .  •  ,  • 
United  bcates  .  .  •  , 
British  Empire — 

United  Kingdom     .     . 

Australia      .... 

Cape*      

Gallons. 
23*0 

20-6 
2I-I 

110 

2-9 

1*19 
0*30 

0-37 
1-09 

•  * 

Gallons. 
288 
20*0 
16-4 
203 

138 
0-32 

040 

1-12 

•    • 

Gallons. 
30-8 

25*1 

iS-5 
171 
3-9 
"•45 
0-43 

0-32 
1-30 

•  • 

» Has  varied 

between  1-9 

and  37. 

The  whole  of  the  wine  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
imported.  On  the  average  somewhat  more  than  one*third  of  the 
wine  imported  is  derived  from  France,  and  about  a  quarter  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  respectively. 

Wine^  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  tn  jgo6. 


From 

Nature  of  Wines. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(Gallons). 

£ 

France  .     .     . 

Claret,  burgundy- 

champagne,  &c. 

4.105.302 

2,221,423 

Portugal     .     . 

Chiefly  port 

3.707.377* 

'.099.727 

Spain     .     .     . 

Sherry, tarra* 

Germany' 
Netherlands 

gona,  &c.       .     . 

2,808,751 

397.840 

Hock,  Moselle    « 

1,268,662 

7^9.002 

Italy      .     .     . 

• . 

»43.a47 

42,5»3 

Total  for  foreign 

countries 

•  • 

I2,3S6,43S 
622,836 

4/)94,672 

Australia     .     . 

*• 

100.161 

Total      British 

possessions    . 

. . 

777.689 

123.891 

*  The  quantity  of  port  received  was  exceptionally  large.  The 
average  quantity  is  rather  under  3  million  gallons  and  the  value 
about  £850,000. 

*A  considerable  proportion  of  the  German  irines  come  to  the 
United  Kingdom  via  the  NetherLinds. 

Of  the  wines  imported  from  France,  about  one-quarter  was 
Champagne  and  Saumur  the  remainder  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  stiU  wines,  such  as  claret  and  burgundy. 

Viticulture  and  Winc-uaxinc 

General  Considerations. — Although  the  wine  is  ctiltivated  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  world  possessing  an  appropriate 
climate  and  soil,  from  California  in  the  West  to  Persia  in  the  East, 
and  from  Germany  m  the  North  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
some  of  the  South  American  republics  in  the  South,  yet,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  cereal  crops  and  many  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  wines  produced  in  countries  possessing  temperate  climates 
arc-when  the  vintage  is  successful — finer  than  those  made  in 
hot  or  semi-tropical  regions.  Although,  for  instance,  the  wines 
of  Italy,  Greece,  the  Cape,  &c.,  possess  great  body  and  strength, 
they  cannot  compare  as  regards  elegance  of  flavour  and  bouquet 
with  the  wines  of  France  and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
coursci  the  vagaries  of  the  temperate  climate  of  northern  Europe 
frequently  lead  to  a  partial  or  complete  failure  of  the  vintage, 
whereas  the  wines  pr(Kiuced  in  relatively  hot  countries,  although 
they  undoubtedly  vary  in  quality  from  year  to  year,  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  total  failures.  The  character  of  a  wine  depends  mainly 
(a)  on  the  nature  of  the  soil;  (6)  on  the  general  type  of  the 
climate;  (f)  on  the  variety  of  vine  cultivated.  The  quality, 
as  distinct  from  general  character,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
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the  vintap,  i.e.  on  Ihe  wtalhcc  condition)  prcccdint  and  during 
Iht  gaihcrinii  o[  (he  grapa  and  the  luUequcnl  [ermentaiuin 
Of  all  ihcM  laclors,  that  of  the  ualuie  of  the  wil  on  which  the 
vine  ii  ecown  It  pechapt  the  iDOSt  impatiini  The  uou  vine,  n- 
poscd  lo  praclicallr  identical  condillaiu  of  clinute,  nil]  piuduce 
Burktdly  diSeicnt  winei  il  planted  in  diaerenl  wils.  On  the 
Mhcr  hand,  dilEennl  varieliei  ol  the  vue.  provided  Ibcy  ue 
MbcrwiM  not  unsuitable,  nay,  il  piinled  in  the  same  toll,  after 
t  lime  produce  Hinrs  which  may  not  diStr  lerioioly  in  chancier 
Hiui  Ihe  planting  ol  Ftench  and  German  vine*  in  olhei  countnea 
(f .{.  Auitnlia,  the  Cape)  has  not  led  to  the  produciion  of  directly 
comparable  wines,  although  there  may  at  fim  have  been  some 

planting  ol  lome  of  the  French  vineyaidl  (after  the  lavagn  due 
to  the  phyllouta)  with  American  vine),  or.  t)  wu  more  genrnlty 
the  caie.  the  grafting  ol  the  ohl  Fitoch  stock  on  ihe  haidy 
American  toots,  nauiled,  after  a  time,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
iractically  Isdisilnguishahle  Itoot  those 


ininufactune  ot  beer  or  iplriis,  both  in  prii 
arelativelysimpleoperation.  Whenlhe  gr 
maturtty  they  are  collected  by  hand  anr 

removed  either  by  hand  or  by  a  simple  a] 
eipreued  elthei^-oi  b  still  the  case  in 
trampling  under  loot  or  by  meant  of  a  i 
press  or  by  rollers.    In  the  case  ol  red  wine 

wine  it  derived.  The  must,  as  the  ei'prcsse< 
termed,  is  now  enpoaed  lo  (he  process  ol 
consists  euentially  in  the  convenion  of  i) 


impated  irilh  the 


tusly  by  the  yeast  cells  y 


Ich  ate  always  pieatni  in 
1.  "ilie  result  it  Ihal— as  com- 
mnenlation  at  first  is  relatively 

isconverted.  Intfaecaseolthe 
s  (such  U  theiweelSautemes, 
in  only  proceeds  up  to  a  certain 


by  the  addition  of  spiril 


yeast  derive" 


.he  nature  of  the  yeast 
lyt  been  made  of  late  year 
esbyaddinsl     ' 


in  telail 


.   II  pi 


1  added  In 


lis  derived  Irom  the  gripes  is 
at  the  commencement  of  fermentation  relatively  small.  In  this 
way.  by  making  pure  cultures  derived  Irom  some  ol  the  finnl 
French  and  German  wines  it  has  been  possible  to  lend  something 

lombi  and  Australia.  II  is  not  possible,  however,  by  this  method 
lo  entirely  reptvduce  the  character  ol  the  wine  Irom  which  the 
yeait  it  derived  inatmucb  as  Ibis  depends  on  other' factora  as 
well,  particularly  the  conttitulion  of  the  grape  juice,  conditions 
ol  climate.  &c.  The  other  micro-organisms  oaluraHy  present  in 
Ihe  must  wblcb  is  pitched  with  the  pun  culture  are  not  without 
Iheu  influence  on  Ihe  resoll.  II  it  were  posuble  to  stcrfliie 
the  mutl  prior  to  pitching  irith  puw  yeait  no  doubt"  better 

question  inasmuch  aS  the  heating  of  the  must  which  sierlliEalion 
er  the  main  lermenta- 


cral  method  fo 


^rd  to 


ICHEMISTRVOF  WINE 

letmentaiion  proceeds  slowly  and  the  carbonic  acid 
lormea  is  allowed  lo  escape  by  way  ol  ibe  bung-hole,  which  id 
order  to  prevent  undue  access  of  air  is  kept  lightly  covCRd  or  ■■ 
Atted  with  a  water  seal,  which  permits  gas  (o  pass  out  ol  the 

cask,  but  prevents  any  return  Bow  of  air.    During  Ihu  secondary 
lermeiitation  the  wine  gradually  Ihroi 


tsflr,a(o, 


This  CO 


(ically  finished  aiul  (be  wine  morec 
receives  its  iiist  raitint  Racking 
the  bright  wIim  from  the  deposit. 
casks,  and  this  operation  is  rcpeatet 
in  all  Ibrce  to  four  limes.  Asiger 
racking  alone  lo  ohiiia  ibe  wine  in 


le  of  potash),  ti 

■  uring  mailers, 
nary  deposit  io 


Thisi 


utther  o 


wine  Is  racked  into  clean 
nervals  ol  some  months, 
ule,  it  is  not  posuble  by 
olutely  bright  coodition. 


finely  divided  state.  For  this 
purpose  isinglass,  gelatin  or,  in  the  case  of  high-class  red  vines, 
white  ol  egg  a  employed.    The  proteid  milter  combines  with 

and  this  gradually  subsides  to  the  Iwttom  ol  the  cask,  dngfing 
with  it  the  mechanically  suspended  matters  which  ate  the  main 
cause  o[  the  wine's  turbidity.  In  some  cases  purely  mechanical 
means  such  as  the  use  of  Spanish  cby  or  filtration  are  emploj'ed 
for  fining  purposes.  Some  wines,  particularly  these  which  lack 
acid  or  tannin,  arc  very  diflicull  to  fine.  Tlie  gicaietl  can  it 
necessary  to  ensure  the  cleanliness  and  asepticity  of  the  casks  In 

method  of  ensuring  cask  cleanliness  is  (he  operation  known  as 
"  sulphuring."  This  consists  in  burning  a  portion  of  a  sulphur 
"match"  {ix.  a  Bat  wick  which  hat  been  steeped  in  melted 
sulphar,  or  simply  a  stick  of  melted  sulphur)  in  the  interior  of  the 
ik.  Thesulphurous  acid  evolved  dest  roys  such  micro-organisiT 


In  sdditii 


supply 


of  coygen,  renders  the  wine  lest  ptone  to  acidulous  feiment; 
Sweet  wines,  which  are  liable  to  fret,  are  more  highly  and 
Irequenily  sulphuied  than  dry  winei.  Alter  the  wine  has  been 
tufhdcntly  racked  and  fined,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  certiul 
stage  of  maturation— varying  according  to  the  type  ol  wine 
from,  as  a  rule,  two  10  lour  yeats^the  wine  it  ready  lor  battling 
Certain  wines,  however,  such  as  some  ol  the  varieties  of  port, 
ate  not  bottled,  but  aie  kqil  in  the  wood,  at  any  rite  for  a 
considerable  number  ol  years.  Wines  so  preserved,  however, 
dcveliq)  an  eotinly  different  character  from  those  placed  in  botlle. 
Chehishv  oj  Wikb 
Ualunliew  tl  llx  Crofw.— The  praccuo  which  lake  plice  in  the 
F^H  during  ill  Brovth  and  nmEuraiionBrcDf  considerible  interfH. 
Ai  lir.W.t'alThe.b^llli'ir- -'""■'-"- .-'l^^-^-y-''-J^-h 


nin  has  entirely  diuppnred. 


onsidcraUy  acciwding 


:k  iBord  an  intcreniH 
(s  entirely  of  derlnue,  but 
he  sugar  in  ripe  grape  Juice 
if  pnciically  equal  pant  ol 
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Cwstitmtiem  of  Crap$  Jinu  al  Various  Ptriods  ef  Motmniitm. 

(E.  Mach.) 


Dat«  of  Analysis  of  Jiricc. 

6th  July. 

13th  Aug. 

9th  Sept. 

I3th  Oct 

Specific  gravity  . 

Sugar       .     .     . 
Total    acid     (as 
taruricftcid)  . 
Tartar     .     .     . 
Malic  add     .     . 
Tannin     .     .     . 

I'OIO 

nrccnL 
0-86 

3-66 
0*67 
l-i6 
0-106 

1-029 
Percent. 
202 

0-55 
2-47 
O-0I2 

1-083 
Percnt. 
18-52 

0-87 
0-54 
0-55 

1-093 
Per  cent. 
2317 

0.71 
0-55 

0-42 

•    • 

alcoholic  fermentation,  cthylie  alcohol,  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
At  the  same  time  various  subsidiary  products  such  as  glycerin, 
succinic  arid,  small  quantities  of  higher  alcohols,  volatile  acids  and 
compound  esters  are  produced.  In  the  case  of  red  wines  colouring 
matter  is  dissolved  from  the  dcins  and  a  certain  amount  of  mineral 
matter  and  tannin  is  extracted.  It  is  to  these  subsidiary  matters 
that  the  flavour  and  bouquet  in  wine  are  particulariy  doe,  at  any  rate 
in  the  first  stages  of  maturation,  although  some  of  the  substances 
originally  present  in  the  grape,  such  as  ready  formed  esters,  essential 
oils,  fat  and  so  on,  also  play  a  r5le  in  this  regard.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  fresh  grape  juice  contains  innumerable  tncteria  and  moulds, 
in  addition  to  the  yeast  cells  which  bring  about  the  aknholic  fermen- 
tation, and  that  the  means  which  are  adopted  by  the  brewer  and 
the  distiller  for  checking  the  action  of  these  undeinrable  organisms 
cannot  be  employed  by  the  wine-maker,  it  is  no  doubt  remarkable 
that  the  natural  wine  yeast  so  seldom  fails  to  assert  a  preponderating 
action,  particularly  as  the  number  of  yeast  cells  at  the  beginning  of 
fermentation  is  relatively  small.  The  fact  is  that  the  constitution 
of  average  grape  juice  and  the  temperatures  of  fermentation  which 
generally  prevail  are  particularly  well  suited  to  the  life  action  of 
wine  yeast,  and  are  inimical  to  the  development  of  the  other  organ- 
isms. When  these  conditions  fail,  as  is,  for  instance,  the  case  when 
{he  must  is  lacking  in  addity,  or  when  the  weather  during  the 
ermentation  period  is  very  hot  and  means  are  not  at  hand  to  cool 
the  must,  bacterial  side  fermentations  may,  and  do,  often  take 
place.  The  most  suitable  temperature  for  fermentation  varies 
according  to  the  type  of  wine.  In  the  case  of  Rhine  wines  it  is 
between  30  and  25  C.  If  the  temperatures  rise  above  this,  the 
fermentation  is  liable  to  be  too  rapid,  too  much  alcohol  is  formed  at 
a  relatively  early  stage,  and  the  result  b  that  the  fermentation 
ceases  before  the  whole  of  the  sugar  has  been  transformed.  Wines 
which  have  received  a  check  of  this  description  during  the  main 
fermentation  are  very  liable  to  bacterial  troubles  and  frets.  In  the 
case  of  wincK  made  in  more  southerly  latitudes  temperatures  between 
*5  and  30*  are  not  excessive,  but  temperatures  appreciably  over  30* 
frequently  lead  to  mischief.  Ttie  young  wine  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  the  main  fermentation  is  very  differently  constituted  from 
the  must  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  sugar,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  disappeared,  and  alcohol,  glycerin  and  other  substances  have 
been  formed.  At  the  same  time  the  acidity  is  markedly  reduced. 
This  reduction  of  acidity  is  partly  due  to  the  deposition  of  various 
salts  of  tartaric  acid,  which  are  less  soluble  in  a  dilute  alcoholic 
medium  than  in  water,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 
Young  wines  differ  very  widely  in  thdr  composition  according  to 
class  and  vintage.  The  alcohol  in  naturally  fermented  wines  may 
vary  between  7  and  16%.  although  these  are  not  the  outside  limits. 
The  acidity  may  vary  between  o-^and  1  %  according  to  circumstances. 
The  normal  proportion  of  glycerin  varies  between  7  and  imparts  for 
every  loo  parts  of  alcohol  in  the  wine,  but  even  these  limits  are 
frequently  not  reached  or  exceeded.  The  total  solid  matter  or 
"  extract."  as  it  is  called,  will  vary  between  i  -5  and  3-5  %  for  dry 
wines,  and  the  mineral  matter  or  a^  generally  amounts  to  about 
one-tenth  of  the  "  extract."  The  tannin  in  young  red  wines  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  0-4  or  0*5  %« but  in  white  wines  it  is  much  less. 
The  amount  of  volatile  acid  shoukj  be  very'  small,  and.  except  in 
special  cases,  a  percentage  of  volatile  acid  exceeding  o*i  to  o  i«%, 
according  to  the  class  of  wine,  will  indicate  that  an  abnormal  or 
undesirable  fermentation  has  taken  place.  As  the  wine  matures 
the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  first  instance  is  the  reduction  in 
the  addity,  which  is  mainly  due  to  a  deposition  of  tartar,  and  the 
disappearance  of  tannin  and  colouring  matter,  due  to  fining  and  the 
action  of  oxygen. 

The  tafte  and  bouquet  of  wines  in  the  eariier  stages  of  their 
development,  or  within  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  vintage,  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  constituents  derived  from  the  must, 
either  directly  or  as  a  result  of  the  main  fermentation.  In  the  cave 
of  dry  wines,  the  quality  which  is  known  as  "  body  "  (palate-f  ulnc&s) 
is  mainly  depenoient  on  the  solid,  i.e.  non-volatile,  constituents. 
These  a)mprise  gummy  and  albuminous  matters,  acid,  salts,  glycerin 
and  other  mattera  of  which  we  have  so  far.  littks  knowledge.  The 
apparent  "  body  "  of  the  wine,  however,  is  not  merely  dependent 
u{)on  the  absolute  quantity  of  solid — non-volatile — matters  it  con- 
tains, but  is  inliuenced  also  by  the  relative  proportions  in  which 


the  various  o6nttitiieiits  exist  For  instance,  a  wine  which  under 
favourable  conditions  would  seem  full  and  round  may  appear 
harsh  or  rough,  merely  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  suqiended  tartar,  the  latter  causing  temporary  hyper< 
addity  and  apparent "  greennesa."  It  has  been  found  by  expenenoe 
also  that  wines  which  are  normally  constituted  as  rraards  the  relative 
proportions  of  their  various  constituents,  provided  that  thequaotitica 
of  tDcae  do  not  fall  below  oertain  limits,  are  Ukdy  to  develop  well, 
whereat  wines  which,  although  perfectly  sound,  snow  an  abnormal 
cooscitution,  will  rarely  turn  out  succcssfttl.  The  bouquet  of  young 
wines  u  due  prindpaUy  to  the  compound  esten  which  exist  m  the 
juice  or  are  formed  by  the  primary  ferroentatioaw  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  the  quality  of  the  bouquet  was  dependent  upon  the 
absolute  quantity  of  these  compound  esten  present,  but  the  author 
and  others  have  plainly  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Among 
the  characteristic  esten  pircsent  in  wine  is  the  well-known  "  oenanthic 
ether."  which  consists  principally  of  ethylic  pebigonate.  It  does 
not  f^tow  that  a  wine  which  shows  a  pretty  bouquet  in  the  primary 
stages  will  turn  out  well.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  the  ca«e 
that  the  mOst  successful  wines  itt  after  yean  are  those  which  at  first 
show  very  little  bouquet.  The  maturation  of  wine,  whether  it  be  in 
bottle  or  in  cask,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  operation.  The 
wines  which  remain  for  a  long  period  in  cask  gradually  lose  alcohol 
and  water  by  evaporation,  and  therefore  become  in  time  extremely 
concentrated  as  regards  the  solid  and  relatively  non-volatile  matters 
contained  in  them.  As  a  rule,  wines  which  are  kept  for  many  yean 
in  cat^k  become  very  dry,  and  the  loss  of  alcohol  by  evaporation-— 
particularly  in  the  cas^  of  light  wines— has  as  a  result  the  production 
of  acidity  by  oxidation.  Although  these  old  wines  may  contain 
absolutely  a  very  laige  quantity  «  acid,  they  may  not  appear  acid 
to  the  palate  inasmuch  as  the  other  constituents,  particularly  the 
glycerin  and  gummy  mattcre,  will  have  likewise  increased  in  relative 
quantity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hide  the  acid  flavour.  In  the  case 
of  maturation  in  bottle  the  most  prominent  features  are  the  mellowing 
of  the  somewhat  hard  taste  associated  with  new  wine  and  the 
development  of  the  secondary  bouquet.  The  softening  effect  of  age 
is  due  to  the  deposition  of  a  part  of  the  tartar  together  with  a  |»rt 
of  the  tannin  and  some  of  tne  colouring  matter.  The  mechanism 
of  the  development  of  the  secondary  boiu^uet  appears  to  be  dependent 
firstly  on  purely  chemical  processes,  pnncipally  that  of  oxidation, 
and  secondly  on  the  life  activity  of  certain  micro-oiganisms.  L. 
Pasteur  filled  glass  tubes  entirely  with  new  wine  and  then  scaled 
them  up.  It  was  found  that  wine  so  treated  remained  unchanged 
in  taste  and  flavour  for  yean.  On  the  other  hand,  he  filled  some 
other  tubes  partly  with  wine,  the  remaining  space  being  occupied 
by  air.  In  tnis  case  the  wine  gradually  matured  and  acquired  the 
properties  which  were  associated  with  age.  Wortmann  examined  a 
number  of  old  wines  and  found  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  wine 
was  still  in  ^ood  condition  or  of  fine  character  a  small  number  <A 
living  organisms  (yeast  cells,  ftc.)  were  still  present.  lie  also 
found  that  in  the  case  of  old  wines  which  had  frankly  deteriorated, 
the  presence  of  micn>-organ»ms  could  not  be  detected.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  absolutely  drar  whether  the  improvement  observed  on 
maturation  is  actually  due  to  the  action  01  these  micro-organisms. 
It  may  be  that  the  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wine  are  also  favourable  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  micro-organisms,  and  that  their  disappearance  is  ccinddent 
with,  and  not  the  cause  of,  a  wine's  deterioration.  It  is  frequently 
assumed  that  a  wine  is  necessarily  good  because  it  is  old,  and  that  the 
quality  of  a  wine  increases  indenmtely  with  age.  This  is,  however, 
a  very  mistaken  idea.  There  is  a  period  in  the  life  history  of  every 
wine  at  which  it  attains  its  maximum  of  quality.  This  period  as  a 
rule  b  short,  and  it  then  commences  "  to  go  back  "  or  deteriorate. 
The  age  at  which  a  wine  is  at  its  best  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is 
populariy  supposed.  This  age  naturally  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  wine  and  on  the  vintage.  Highly  alcoholic  wines,  such  as  port 
and  sherry,  will  improve  and  remain  good  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  relatively  light  wines,  such  as  claret,  champagne  or  Moselle. 
As  regards  the  btter.  indeed,  it  is  nowadays  held  that  it  is  at  its  best 
within  a  very  short  period  of  the  vintage,  and  that  when  the  charac- 
teristic slight  "  prickling  "  taste  due  to  carlx>nic  add  derived  from 
the  secondary  fermentatk>n  has  disappeared,  the  wine  has  lost  its 
attraction  for  the  modem  palate,  in  the  same  way  champagne 
rarely,  if  ever,  improves  after  twelve  to  fourteen  years.  With 
regara  to  claret  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  general  rule  the  wine  will  not 
improve  after  twenty-fi\'e  to  thirty  years,  and  that  after  this  time  it 
will  commence  to  deteriorate.  At  the  same  lime  (here  are  excep- 
tional cases  in  which  claret  may  be  found  in  very  fine  condition  after 
a  lapse  of  as  much  as  forty  years,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  for  every  bottle  that  is  good  there  may  be  one  whkh  is 
distinctly  inferior. 

Diseases 
Disfous  of  the  Vine. — ^The  vine  i^  subject  to  a  number  of  diseases 
some  of  which  are  due  to  micro-orcanisms  (moulds,  bacteria),  othere 
to  insect  Fife.  The  most  destructive  of  all  these  diseases  u  that  of 
the  phylloxera.  The  Pkyttoxera  vastatrix  is  an  insect  belonging^  to 
the  green  fly  tribe,  which  destroys  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  growing 
plant  by  forming  galls  and  nodosities.  IVactically  every  wine- 
growing country  has  been  afflicted  with  this  disease  at  one.time  or 
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another.  The  great  epidemic  in  the  French  vineyanb  in  the  yean 
x883  to  1885  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  yield  of  about  50%.  Many 
femedies  for  this  disease  have  been  MiEgested,  including  total 
•ubmersion  of  the  vineyards,  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  for  spray- 
ing, and  of  copper  salts,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  a 
really  serious  epidemic  can  only  be  dealt  with  bv  systematic  destrue* 
tion  of  the  vines,  followed  by  replanting  with  resistant  varieties. 
This,  of  course,  naturally  leads  to  the  production  of  a  wine  somewhat 
different  in  character  to  that  produced  before  the  epidemic,  but  this 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  to  some  extent,  as  it  was  in  the  Bordeaux 
vineyards,  by  grafting  ancient  stock  on  the  roots  of  new  and  resistant 
vines.  (Hdtum  or  mildew  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
phylloxera.  It  is  caused  by  a  species  of  mould  which  lives  on  the 
green  part  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  shrivel,  the  plant  ceases  to  grow, 
and  tne  grapes  that  are  formed  also  shrivel  and  die.  The  most 
effective  cure,  short  of  destruction  and  replantation,  appears  to 
be  spraying  with  finely  divided  sulphur.  Another  evil,  which  is 
caused  by  unseasonable  weather  during  and  shortly  after  the 
flowering,  is  known  as  couluwt.  This  causes  the  flowers,  or  at  a 
later  period  the  young  fruit,  to  fall  off  the  growing  plant  in  large 
numbers. 

Diseases  of  Wine. — ^These  are  numerous,  and  may  be  derived  either 
directly  from  the  vine,  from  an  abnormal  constitution  of  the  grape 
juice,  or  to  subseauent  infection.  Thus  the  disease  known  as  toiune 
or  casse  is  generally  caused  by  the  wine  having  been  made  or  partly 
made  from  erapes  affected  by  mildew.  The  microKifvanism  giving 
rise  to  this  msease  generally  appears  In  the  form  of  small  jointed  rods 
and  tangled  masses  under  the  microscope.  Wine  which  is  affected 
by  this  disease  loses  its  colour  and  flavour.  The  colour  in  the  case 
of  red  wines  is  first  altered  from  red  to  brown,  and  in  bad  cases 
disappears  altogether,  leaving  an  almost  colouricss  solution.  This 
disease  is  also  caused  by  the  wine  lacking  alcohol,  acid  and  tannin, 
and  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  albuminous  matters.  The  most 
common  disease  to  whteh  wine  is  subject  by  infcctbn  is  that  caused 
by  a  micro-organism  termed  mycoderma-mni  (French  fieurs  dt  tin). 
This  microK>rganism.  which  resembles  ordinary  yeast  cells  in  appear- 
ance, forms  a  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  wine,  particularly  when  the 
latter  is  exposed  to  the  air  more  than  it  should  be,  and  its  develop- 
ment is  favoured  by  lack  of  alcohol.  The  micro-orgpnism  splits  up 
the  alcohol  of  the  wine  and  some  of  the  other  constituents,  forming 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  This  process  indicates  a  very  intenave 
form  of  oxidation  inasmuch  as  no  intermediary  acid  is  formed. 
One  of  the  most  common  diseases,  namely  that  producing  acetous 
fermentation,  differs  from  the  disease  caused  by  Jtf.  vini  in  that  the 
alcohol  is  transformed  Into  acetic  acid.  It  is  caused  by  a  micro- 
organism termed  Mycoderma  aceti,  which  occurs  in  wine  in  small 
groups  and  chaptets  of  round  celts.  It  is  principally  due  to  a  lack  of 
alcohol  in  the  wine  or  to  lack  of  acidity  in  the  must.  The  micro- 
organism which  causes  the  disease  of  biUemess  (amer)  forms  longish 
branched  filaments  in  the  wine.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  development 
of  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste  there  is  a  precipitation  of  colouring 
matter  and  the  formation  of  certain  disagreeable  secondary  con- 
stituents. This  disease  is  generally  caused  by  infection  and  is 
favoured  by  a  lack  of  alcohol,  acid  and  tannin.  Another  disease 
which  generally  occurs  only  in  white  wines  is  that  which  converts 
the  wine  into  a  thick  stringy  liquid.  It  is  the  viuous  or  graisse 
disease.  As  a  rule  this  disease  is  due  to  a  lack  of  tannin  (hence  its 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  white  wines).  The  mannitie  disease, 
which  is  aue  to  high  temperatures  during  fermentation  and  lack  of 
acid  in  the  must,  i*  rarely  of  serious  consequence  in  temperate 
countries.  The  micro-organism  splits  up  the  lacvulose  in  the  must, 
forming  mannitol  and  different  acids,  particularly  volatile  acid. 
The  wine  becomes  turbid  and  acouires  a  peculiarly  bitter  sweet 
taste,  and  if  the  disease  goes  further  becomes  quite  undrinkable. 
It  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  the  author  and  others  that 
the  mannitol  ferment  is  more  generally  present  in  wines  than  is 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  Thus  the  author  found  in  some  very  old 
and  fine  wines  voy  appreciable  quantities  (rf  mannitol.  In  these 
cases  the  mannitie  fermentation  nad  obviously  not  developed  to 
any.  extent,  and  small  quantities  of  mannitol  appear  to  exercise  no 
prejudicial  effect  on  flavour. 

Treaiment  of  Diseases,— h  was  found  by  Pasteur  that  by  heating 
wine  out  of  contact  with  air  to  about  66*  C.  the  various  germs 
causing  wine  maladies  could  be  checked  in  their  action  or  destroyed. 
The  one  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  unless  very  carefully 
applied  the  normal  development  of  the  wine  may  be  seriously 
retarded.  In  the  case  of  cheap  wines  or  of  wines  which  are  alreody 
more  or  less  mature,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  finer  wines  it  may  be  a  serious  consideration. 
Pasteurising  alone,  however,  will  only  avail  in  cases  where  the  disease 
has  not  gone  beyond  tlv  initial  stages,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  restore 
colour,  taste  or  flavour  where  tlwse  have  already  been  affected. 
In  such  cases,  and  also  in  othere  where  pasteurising  is  not  applicable, 
some  direct  treatment  with  a  view  to  eliminating  or  adding  con- 
stituents which  are  in  excess  or  lacking  is  indicated.  In  this  re^rd 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line^  between  that  whkh  is  a 
rational  and  scientific  method  for  preventing  waste  of  good  material 
and  sophistkration  pure  and  simple.  It  appears  to  the  author,  how- 
ever, that  where  such  methods  are  empbyed  merely  with  a  view  to 
overcoming  a  specific  malady  and  there  ia  no  intention  of  increasing 


the  quantity  of  the  wine  for  purpotet  of  gain,  or  of  giviii|E  it  a  fictitioua 
appearance  of  quality,  these  operations  are  perfectly  justifiable  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  of  procedure  which  are  forced 
upon  the  brewer  or  distiller  who  has  to  deal  with  somewhat  abnormal 
raw  materiaL    It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  ol 
the  mannitie  disease  the  action  of  the  micro-organism  may  be 
checked,  or  prevented  altogether,  by  bringing  the  acidity  of  the  nuat 
up  to  a  certain  level  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid.   Again,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  case  of  the  viscous  disease 
the  difiiculty  may  be  overcome  by  the  additwn  of  a  small  quantity 
of  tannin.     In  the  same  way  the  disease  caused  by  the  mildew 
organism  may  be  counteracted  by  a  slight  addition  w  aloohol  and 
tannin.    One  method  of  assisting  nature  in  wine-making,  which  ia, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  not  justifiable  if  the  resulting  product 
is  sold  as  wine  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  natural 
wine,  is  the  process  termed  "  galliaixing,"  so  called  from  iu  inventor 
H.  L.  L.  Gall,  which  has  been  larigely  practised,  particularly  on  the 
Rhine.    The  process  of  Gall  consuts  in  adding  sugar  and  water  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  establish  the  percentages  of  free  add  and  sugar 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  best  years  tn  the  muat  obtained  in 
inferior  jrears.    Although  there  is  no  objection  to  this  product  from 
a  purely  hygienic  point  of  view,  it  is  not  natural  wine,  and  the 
products  present  in  the  must  other  than  sugar  and  add  are  by  thia 
process  seriously  affected.    Another  methodof  dealing  with  iiuefior 
must,  due  to  J.  A.  C.  Chaptal,  consists  in  neutralising  excessive  add 
by  means  of  powdered  marble,  and  bringing  up  the  sugar  to  nomal 
proportions  by  adding  appropriate  amounts  of  this  substance  in  a 
solid  form.    There  is  less  objection  to  this  process  than  to  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  result  in  a  dilution  of  the^wine. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Indiscriminate  additioa  of 
alcohol  and  water,  or  of  either  to  must  or  to  wioe,  must  be  Rfaxded 
as  a  reprehensible  operation. 

PlaUering. — In  some  countries,  particularly  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  it  has  been  and  still  is  a  common  practice  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  gypsum  to  the  fermenting  must  or  to  dust  it  over  the 
grapes  prior  to  pressing.  It  is  said  that  wines  treated  in  this  aianacr 
mature  more  quickly,  and  that  they  are  more  stable  and  of  better 
colour.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  the  case  that  musts  which  are 
plastered  rarely  suffer  from  abnormal  fermentation,  and  that  the 
wines  which  result  veiy  rarely  turn  acid.  The  main  result  of 
plastering  is  that  the  soluble  tartrates  in  the  wine  are  decomposed, 
forming  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  and  soluble  sulphate  of  potash. 
It  is  held  that  an  excess  of  the  latter  b  undesirable  in  wine,  but 
unless  the  quantity  appreciably  exceeds  two  grams  per  litre,  no 
reasonable  objection  can  be  raised. 

Basis  H^ti««5.--Wine8  which  are  made  not  from  fresh  grape  juice 
but  from  raisins  or  concentrated  must,  or  similar  material,  are  gener- 
ally termed  basts  wines.  They  are  prepared  by  adding  water  to  the 
concentrated  saccharine  matter  and  subsequently  pitchine  with 
wine  yeast  at  an  appropriate  temperature.  Frequently  alcohol, 
tannin,  glycerin,  ana  similar  wine  constituents  are  also  added.  If 
carefully  prepared  there  is  no  objection  to  these  basis  wines  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  vicw,alt  hough  they  have  not  the  delicate  qualities 
and  stimulating  effects  of  natural  wines;  unfortunately,  however, 
these  wines  have  in  the  past  been  vended  on  a  laqce  scale  m  a  manner 
calculated  to  deceive  the  consumer  as  to  their  real  nature,  but 
energetic  measures,  which  have  of  late  been  taken  in  roost 
countries  affected  by  this  trade,  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the 
evil. 

WlKES  07  FraMC£ 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  whidi 
the  general  conditions  are  so  favourable  for  the  production  of 
wine  of  high  qtiality  and  on  a  large  scale  as  is  the  case  in  France. 
The  dimate  is  essentially  of  a  moderate  character;  the  winters 
are  rarely  very  cold,  and  the  summers  are  seldom  of  the  intensely 
hot  and  dry  nature  which  Is  characteristic  of  most  southerly 
wine  countries.  Therp  are  large  tracts  of  gently  undulating  or 
relatively  flat  country  which  is,  inasmuch  as  it  ensures  effective 
exposal  of  the  vines  to  the  sun,  of  a  type  particularly  suited  to 
viticulture.  There  is  almost  everywhere  an  efiident  supply  of 
water,  and  lastly  the  character  of  the  soil  is  in  many  parts  an  ideal 
one  for  the  producticin  of  wine  high  in  quality  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  It  may  here  be  stated  tliat  a  rich  soil  such  as  is  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  cereal  crops  or  vegetables  is  not«  as  a  rule,  an 
ideal  one  for  the  production  of  fine  wines.  The  ideal  soil  for  vine- 
growing  is  that  which  possesses  a  suffidency,  but  not  an  excess,  of 
nutriment  for  the  plant,  and  which  is  so  coosUtuted  that  it  wiU 
afford  good  drainage.  The  most  important  qualification,  however. 
Is  that  it  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  preserve  and  store  up 
during  the  relativdy  cold  weather  the  heat  which  it  has  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  during  the  summer.  In  this  respect  the , 
famous  Bordeaux  or  Gironde  district  is,  perhaps,  more  fortunate 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  thrifty  and  methodical 
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of  the  French  pemntry,  and  ilio  the  qrttem  of  small 
holdings  which  pxevails  in  France,  have,  there  is  little  doubt, 
done  much  to  raise  the  French  wine  industry  to  the  pre-eminent 
position  which  it  holds.  There  b  perhaps  no  branch  of  agri- 
culture which  reauires  more  minute  attention  or  for  which  a 
system  of  small  hdldings  is  more  suitable  than  wine  culture. 
At  the  present  day,  wine  is  produced  in  no  less  than  77  depart- 
ments in  France,  the  average  total  yield  during  the  post  ten  years 
being  roughly  1000  million  gallons.  'This  is  considerably  more 
than  the  average  produced  previous  to  the  phyUoxera  period 
(1883-1887).  The  highest  production  on  record  was  in  the  year 
x87Sy  when  roughly  1840  mOUon  gallons  weie  produced.  Although 
France  produces  such  enormous  quantities  of  wine  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  more  wine  is  imported  into  France  than  is  exported 
from  that  country.  The  average  imports  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  120  million  gallons,  of  which  rather  more  than  one-half 
comes  from  Algeria.  The  exports  amount  to  roughly  40  million 
gallons.  Of  recent  years  (1896-1907)  the  only  vintages  which 
have  been  deficient  as  regards  quantity  are  those-  of  1897,  1898, 
1902  and  1903,  but  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  of  these  years 
(1898)  the  quantity  exceeded  .700  million  gallons.  The  greatest 
yield  in  this  same  period  was  in  1900,  when  over  1470  million 
gallons  were  produced.  The  number  of  different  varieties  of 
wines  produced  in  France  is  remarkable.  The  red  wines  include 
the  elegant  and  delicate  (though  not  unstable)  wines  of  the 
Gironde,  and  again  the  fuU,  though  not  coarse,  wines  of  the  Bur- 
gundy district.  Among  the  white  wines  we  have  the  full  sweet 
Sauttrnes,  the  relatively  dry  and  eteyuit  Graves  and  Chablis, 
and  the  lig^t  white  wines  which  produce  champagne  and 
brandy. 

Gironde  (Bordeaux)  Wines. — tf  France  b  the  wine-irrowing  country. 
par  excellence^  the  Bordeaux^  district  may  be  regrmled  as  the  heart 
and  centre  of  the  French  wine  industry.  Although  other  parts  of 
France  produce  excellent  wines,  the  Gironde  is  easily  first  if  high 
and  BtaSle  character,  elegance  and  delicacv,  variety  and  quantity 
are  considered  together.  ^The  total  area  of  the  departments  of  the 
Gironde  is  atwut  3|  million  acres,  and  roughly  one-fifth  of  this  is 
under  the  vine.  It  forms  a  tract  of  country  some  90  m^  long  by 
60  m.  broad,  in  which  the  chief  watersheds  are  those  of  the  Garonne, 
Dordognc,  and  their  confliient  the  Gironde.  The  soil  varies  very 
considerably  in  its  character,  and  it  is  due  to  these  variations  that  so 
many  different  types  of  wine  are  produced  in  this  district.  It  gener- 
ally consists  of  limestone,  or  of  mixed  limestone  and  day,  or  of  sand 
and  day,  or  of  gravd,  with  here  and  there  flint  and  rolled  quartz. 
The  subsoil  is  either  of  clay,  of  limestone,  or  mixed  sand  and  clay, 
gravd,  or  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pudding  stone  which  exists  in  a  hard 
and  a  soft  variety.  It  is  formed  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  cemented  by 
infiltrated  oxide  of  iron.  This  stone  is  known  locally  under  the  name 
of  alios.  It  is  generally  found  at  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.  under  the 
better  growths  of -the  Mcdoc  and  Graves.  The  subsoils  of  some  of  the 
other  districts  (Cdtes  and  St  Emilion)  contain  much  stone  in  the 
shape  of  flint  and  quartz.  The  finest  wines  of  the  M&loc  and  Graves 
are  la^dy  grown  on  a  mixture  of  cravel,  quartz  and  sand  with 
a  subsod  of  alios  or  clay.  The  Giron(^  viticultural  region  is  divided 
into  she  main  districts,  namdy,  M6doc,  Sautemes,  Craves,  C6tes, 
Entre-deux-Mere  and  Palus.  Although  properijr  bdongtng  to  the 
CAtes,  the  St  EmUion  district  is  sometimes  classified  separately,  as 
indeed,  having  regard  to  the  excellence  and  variety  of  its  wines,  it 
has  a  righC  to  oe. 

If  Aioc — ^The  most  hnportant  subdivirioo  of  the  Gironde  district  is 
that  of  the  M6cloc.  It  is  here  that  the  wine  which  b  koown  to  us  as 
claret  is  produced  in  greatest  excellence  and  variety.  The  M&loc 
consists  of  a  tongue  <x  land  to  the  north  of  Bordeauxi  bounded  by 
the  Garonne  and  Gironde  on  the  east,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
north.    It  is,  roughly,  59  m.  long  by  6  to  10  m.  broad.    The  soil 


varies  consadeiably  in  nature,  but  consists  mostly  of  gravd.  quartz, 
limestone  and  sand  on  the  surface,  and  of  day  and  alios  beneath. 
The  prindpal  vines  grown  in  die  MMoc  are  the  Cabemet-Sauvignon, 
which  is  the  most  important,  the  Groe  Cabernet,  the  Mcrk>t,  the 
Carmentre,  the  Malbec,  and  the  Verdot.  All  these  produce  red 
wines.  Voy  little  white  wine  is  made  m  the  Mtioe  proper.  The 
method  of  vme  cultivation  is  peculiar  and  characteristic.  The  vines 
are  kept  very  low,  and  as  a  rub  only  two  branches  or  arms,  which  are 
trained  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  are  permitted  to  form.  This 
dwarf  system  of  culture  gives  the  Modoc  vineyards  at  a  <Ustance  the 
appearance  of  a  sea  of  snudl  bushes,  thereby  produdnp  an  effect 
entirely  different  from,  for  mstancc,  that  seen  on  the  Rhine  with  its 
high  basket-shaped  plants.  The  methods  of  makmg  the  wine  in 
the  M6doc  are  of  the  simplest  description.  The  vintage  senerally 
takes  place  towards  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  oTOctaber, 
The  grapes  from  which  the  stalks  are  partly  or  wholly  (and  occasion- 
ally not  at  1^)  removed  are  crushed  by  treading  or  some  other  simple 


method,  but  sometimes  even  this  isomltled,  the  juice  being  tspicssej 
by  the  weight  of  the  grapes  themsdves,  or  by  the  pressure  caused 
by  incipient  fermentation.  Presses  are  not  used  in  the  case  of  red 
wines  until  after  fermentation,  when  they  are  employed  in  order 
to  separate  the  wine  from  the  murk.  As  a  rule  tne  fermentation 
occupies  from  6  to  10  days;  by  this  time  the  must  has  practically 
lost  the  whole  of  its  sugar,  and  the  young  wine  is  drawn  off  and  filled 
into  hogsheads.  The  secondary  fermentation  proper  is  generally 
finished  at  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  the  first 
racking  takes  pbce,  as  a  rule,  in  February  or  March.  Subsequent 
rackings  are  made  about  June  and  November  of  the  same  year, 
but  in  the  folbwing  years,  until  bottling,  two  rackings  a  year 
suffice. 

The  Mddoc  Is  divided  into  a  number  of  communes  (such  as  St 
Julien,  Margaux,  I^utllac.  &c.)f  and  in  these  oommones  are  situated 
the  different  vineyards  from  which  the  actual  name  o(  the  wine  is 
derived.  Unlike  the  products  of  the  (Afferent  vineyards  of  most 
other  districts,  which  are  purchased  by  the  merchants  and  vatted 
to  supply  a  general  wine  lor  commerce,  the  yield  of  the  prindpal 
estates  of  the  M6doc  are  kept  dbtinct  and  roach  the  consumer  as  the 
products  of  a  particular  growth  and  of  a  partkrular  year.  This 
practice  b  almost  without  exception  resorted  to  witn  what  'are 
known  as  the  "  classed  growths  "  and  the  superior  "  boorgeob  '* 
wines,  whilst  in  seasons  in  which  the  wines  are  of  good  quality  It  b 
continued  down  to  the  lower  grades.  This  dsMtfication  of  the 
Mddoc  growths  became  necessary  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 
qualities  produced  and  the  dbtinct  characteristic  excellence  01  the 
individual  vintages.  There  are  four  main  classes  or  cms  HiteraUy 
growths,  but  more  correctly  types  or  qualities),  namdy,  the  *  gramu 
crus  classfc  "  or  *'  classed  growths  "  and  the  boureeois,  artisan  and 
peasant  growths.  The  "  classed  growths,"  whi(£  indiidc  all  the 
most  famous  wines  of  the  M6doc,  are  themselves  subdivkled  into 
five  sections  or  growths.  Thb  general  classification,  which  was 
made  by  a  conference  of  brokers  in  1855  as  a  result  of  many  years  of 
observation  dating  back  to  the  l8th  century,  b  still  very  fairiy 
descriptive  of  the  average  merit  of  the  wines  classified.  The  following 
b  a  list  of  the  classed  red  wines  of  the  MMoc  (Le^  claret)  together 
«{th  the  names  of  (he  communts  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Classed  Gkowths  of  the  M£doc  (Claret) 
First  CrawUts. 

ChSteau  Lafite,  Pauillac 
„ .      Maigaux,  Margaux. 
„      Latour,  Pauillac 

Second  Crowtiu. 

ChAteau  Mouton-Rothschild,  Pauillac. 

„       Rauzan-S6gla,  Margaux. 

„       Rauaan-Gassies,  Margaux. 

„       L^ville-Lascascs,  St  Julien. 

„       L6}vitle-Poyferr5,  St  Julien. 

„       L<ioville- Barton,  St  Julien. 

„       Durfort-Vivens,  Marsaux. 

„       Lascombes,  Margaux. 

„       Groaud-Larose-Sarget,  St  JuIieiL 

„■      Gruaud  Larose,  St  Julien. 

„       Brane-Cantenac,  Cantenac. 

„       Pichon-Longueville,  Pauillac 

„       Pichon-Longuevillc-Lalande,  PauiUac 

„       Ducru-BcaucailloQ,  St  Julien. 
Cos  d'Estoumd,  St  Est^he. 
Ch&teau  Montrose,  St  Estdphe. 

Third  Crcmlhs. 

Chftteau  Kirwan,  Cantenac 
„       D'lssan,  Cantenac 
„       Lagrange,  St  Julien. 
„       Langoa,  St  JuUen. 
„       Giscours,  Labarde. 

Malescot,  Margau& 

Brown  Cantenac  Cantenac. 
„       Palmer,  Cantenac 
„      La  Laguiief  Ludon. 
„       Desmirail,  Margaux. 

Caloh-S^r,  St  Estdphe. 

Ferris,  Maigaux 

Becker,  Maigaux. 

Fowih  Growths. 

Chftteau  Salnt-Pieire,  St  Julien. 

„       Branaire-Duluc  ot  Juliea. 

„      Talbot.  St  lulien. 

„      Duhart-Miion,  PsuHlac 

„       Poujet,  Cantenac 

„      La  Tour  Csrnet.-St  Laurent. 

„       Rochet.  St  Est^e. 

„      Beychcvelle,  Sijulien- 
Le  Prieurf,  Cantenac 
Marqub  de  Terme^  Maigaux. 
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Jb  the  wines.  When  the  gnpee  h«¥e  «ttiliic4  the  praper  decree  of 
lipcneMi  or  nther  over-ripencM,  they  are  gathered  with  the  greetett 
care,  the  berries  being  frequently  cut  off  Trom  the  bvmnches  aingly, 
and  aorted  according  to  their  appeaianoe.  The  graoee  are  then  not 
cnuhcd.  bat  are  immediately  ppoeed,  and  the  juice  alone  it  mbjectcd 
to  fermentation.  Aa  a  rule,  three  winee  are  made  ia  the  prindfMJ 
vineyarda  in  three  euccessive  periode.  The  lint  wine,  wlikh  k 
tenoMd  the  via  d«  lite,  ia  geoeraUy  the  awceteet  and  finest,  the  next 
(called  the  mUuu)  being  aomewhat  drier  and  the  laat  (mm  dt  ^amc) 
being  the  least  valuable.  For  tome  markets  these  wines  are  ihipped 
aepantelv,  for  others  they  are  blended  according  to  the  prevalent 
taste.  The  musts  from  which  the  Sautemes  wines  are  ooade  are  so 
concentrated  that  onlv  a  part  of  the  sugar  is  transformed  into 
akohol,  an  appreciable  portion  remaining  unfermeated.^  These 
wines,  therefore,  require  very  careful  handling  in  order  to  prevent 
undesirable  secondary  fermentations  taking  place  at  a  later  period. 
They  are  subjected  to  frequent  racking,  the  casks  into  which  theY  are 
ncked  being  more  highly  sulphured  than  is  the  case  with  red  wines. 
This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  prevent  fermentation  recommencing, 
but  also  in  order  to  preserve  the  light  golden  colour  o(  the  wine, 
which,  if  brought  into  contact  with  an  excess  of  air,  rapidly  assumes 
an  unsiriktly  brown  shade. 

The  Sautemes  generelty  are  full-bodied  wines,  very  luscious  and 
yet  delicate ;  they  pomeia  a  special  skve,  or,  in  other  words,  that  fecial 
taste  which,  while  it  remains  in  the  mouth,  loaves  thepalate  perfectly 
fresh.  The  finer  growths  of  the  Sautemes  are  classified  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  red  wines  of  the  MMoc.  There  are  two  main  growths, 
the  wines  being  as  follows : — 

Classification  or  Sautbrnbs 
Grand  First  Growth, 
Chateau  Yquein,  Sautemes. 
First  Growths. 

Chiteau  La  Tour  Blanche,  Bommcs. 
„        Pteyragucy,  Bommcs. 
„       Vignesu.  Bommes. 
,,        Sudutraud,  Prcignac. 
„       Coutet,  Barsac. 
„        Climens,  Barsac. 

Bayle  (Guiraud),  Sautemes. 
Rieussec,  Fargues. 
„       Rabaud.  Bommes. 

Second  Growths. 

ChAteau  Mirat.  Barsac 
„       Doisy,  Barsac. 
„       Pleyxotto,  Bommes. 
„       d'Arche.  Sautemes. 
„        Filhot,  Sautemes. 

Broustet-N^rac,  Banac. 

Caillou,  Barsac. 
„       Suau,  Barsac. 

Malle,  Preigpac. 
„       Romer.  Preignac. 
„       Lamothe,  Sautemes. 

The  production  of  the  Sautcrnes  vineyards  is,  as  a  rale,  smaller 
than  that  of  the  chief  red  growths,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  and 
that  the  district  is  a  relauvely  small  one,  the  prkes  of  the  finer 
growths  are  often  very  high. 

The  Cdtes  district  consists  of  the  slopes  rising  from  the  lower  marshy 
regions  to  the  east  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordo^ne  renectively. 
o  fimiHiia.  "^^  ^^  **'  ^^^  C6tes  wiucs  are  grown  in  the  St  Emilion 
stemaoa,  f^^j^^  Thi,  region  consisu  of  the  commune  of  St 
Emilion,   together   with    the   four   surroundins   communes.     It 

Kroduces  wines  of  a  decidedly  bigger  type  tnan  those  of  the 
16doc,  and  is  freouently  called  the  Burgundy  of  the  Bordeaux 
district.  The  classification  of  the  St  Emilion  wines  is  very  compli' 
cated,  but  in  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  MMoc  wines.  Among 
the  better  known  wines  of  the  first  growths  are  the  following: 
Chateau  Ausone.  ChAte«u  BeUir,  ChAteau  Clos  Fourtet,  Ch&teau 
Pavte.  Ch&teau  Coutet,  Chateau  Cheval-Blanc.  ChAtcau  Figeac. 
The  Chateau  Ausone  b  of  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  here 
that  the  poet  Ausonius  possessed  a  magnificent  villa  and  cultivated 
a  vineyard  (a.d.  300). 

Palus  and  Entre-deuX'tiers.—Tht  above  wines  are  pown  in  the 
marshy  regions  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Garonne  and 
Dordopie.  They  produce  useful  out  rather  rough  wines.  The 
Entre^eux-Mera  district  forms  a  peninsula  between  the  Garonne 
and  Dordogne,  comprising  the  arrondissements  of  La  Rtele.  the  south 
of  Liboume  and  the  east  of  Bordeaux.  This  district  produces  both 
red  and  white  wines,  but  their  character  is  not  comparable  to  that 
of  the  M6doc  or  of  the  Cdtes.  They  are  generally  employed  for  kxal 
consumption  and  blending. 


The  sfMrkUaf  wine  known  to  ua  aa  champagne  takes  its  name  from 
the  former  province  which  is  now  replaced  by  the  departments  of 
Mame.  Haute-Mame.  Aube  and  Ardennes.  The  best 
wines,  however,  are  grown  almost  endusively  in  the  Mame 
district.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  Champagne  is 
of  very  ancient  date.  It  appean  that  both  red  and  white  wines 
were  prodiioed  there  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Probus 
(in  the  3rd  century  A.D.),  and  according  to  Victor  Rendu  the  qntiu 
of  wine  was  already  worth  19  livres  in  the  time  of  Francis  U.,  and 
had,  in  16941  attained  to  the  value  of  zooo  livres.  It  was  at  about 
the  latter  date  that  sparkling  or  effervescent  wine  was  first  made, 
for,  according  to  M.  Perrier,  a  publwation  of  the  year  1718  refere 
to  the  fact  that  wine  of  this  description  had  then  Wa  known  for 
some  twenty  years.  The  actual  discovery  of  this  type  of  wine  is 
ascribed  to  Uom  P^rignon,  a  monk  who  managed  the  ocllan  of  the 
abbey  <A  Haut  Villers  from  1670  to  1715.  It  appears  also  that  it 
was^this  same  Dom  P^Mgnon  who  first  used  cork  as  a  material  for 
closing  wine  bottles.  Up  till  then  such  primitive  means  as  pads  of 
hemp  or  cloth  steeped  in  oil  had  been  employed.  It  is  veiy  likely 
that  the  discovery  of  the  utility  of  cork  tor  stoppering  led  to  the 
invention  of  effervescent  wine,  the  most  plausible  explanation  being 
that  Dom  P^rignon  closed  some  bottles  filled  with  partially  fermented 
wine,  with  the  new  material,  and  on  opening  them  later  observed 
the  effecta  produced  by  the  confined  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  art  of 
making  the  wine  was  kept  secret  for  some  time,  and  many  mysterious 
fables  were  circulated  concerning  it:  inter  aUa  it  was  believed  that 
the  Evil  One  had  a  hand  in  its  manufacture.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  become  popular  or  consumed  on  a  large  scale  until 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

The  district  producing  the  finest  champafl;ne  Is  divided  into  ti^ 
distinct  regions,  popularly  known  as  the  rmer  and  the  ntounUnu 
respectively.  The  former  consists  of  the  vineyards  situated  on  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  banks  of  the  Maroe.  The  principal  vine- 
yards in  the  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  those  at  Ay. 
Dixy,  Hautvillen  and  Mareuil ;  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  slopes  01 
Epemay  and  parallel  with  the  river,  those  at  Plenv  and  Moussy : 
in  the  district  towards  the  south-east,  on  the  slopes  oiAvize,  those  of 
Avire,  Cramant,  Vertus  and  MesntL  The  chief  vineyards  in  the 
'*  mountain  "  district  are  at  Vcrsy,  Verxenay,  Sillery,  Rilly  and 
Boosy. 

The  soil  in  the  champagne  district  consists  on  the  slopes  largely  of 
chalk  and  in  the^^ain  of  alluvial  soiL  It  is  intorspersed  with  some 
clay  and  sand.  The  chief  red  vines  of  the  champagne  district  are 
the  PUnt-dor6,  Frenc-Pineau  and  the  Plant  vert  dor6.  The  Plant 
gris,  or  Meunier,  yields  ^pes  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality.  The 
oM^  white  vine  is  the  Pineau,  also  known  as  Chardonay.   The  best 

fualities  of  wine  are  made  almost  exclusively  from  the  mack  grapes, 
or  this  reason  it  is  necesary  that  the  process  of  collection,  separat  ton 
and  presung  should  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  at  vmtage  time 
in  order  that  the  juioe  may  not,  through  incipient  fermentation, 
dissolve  any  of  the  colouring  matter  from  the  skins.  For  the  same 
reason  the  grapes  are  coltected  in  basket*  in  eider  to  avmd  excessive 
pressure,  and  are  tnn^orted  in  these  to  the  press  house.  As  there 
IS  no  preliminary  crushing,  the  presses  used  for  extracting  the  juice 
have  to  be  of  a  powerful  character.  As  a  mle,  three  qualities  of 
wine  are  made  from  one  batch  of  grapes,  the  first  pressing  yielding 
the  best  quality,  whilst  the  second  and  third  are  relatively  inferior. 
After  the  must  has  been  allowed  to  rest  for  some  hours  in  order  to 
effect  a  partial  clearing,  it  is  drawn  off  into  barrels  and  fermented  in 
the  latter.  The  first  recking  and  fining  takes  place  about  December. 
The  wine  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  further  short  period,  and  if  not  bright 
is  Again  recked  and  fined.  It  is  then  ready  for  bottling,  but  previous 
to  this  operatwn  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  wine  contains 
sufficient  remanent  sugar  to  develop  the  "gas"  necessary  for 
effervescence.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  sugar  Is  added,  generally  in 
the  form  of  fine  cane  or  candied  sugar.  The  bottles  employed  have 
to  be  of  very  fine  quality,  as  the  pressure  which  they  have  to  stand 
may  be  as  much  as  7  to  8  atmospheres  or  more.  Formcriy  the  loss 
through  breakage  was  very  great,  but  the  art  of  making  and  selecting 
these  Dottles  has  greatly  improved,  and  the  loss  now  amounts  to 
little  more  than  5%,  whereas  formcriy  25%  and  even  30%  was 
not  an  uncommon  figure.  In  the  spring-time,  shortly  after  bottling, 
the  rise  in  temperature  produces  a  secondary  fermentation,  and  this 
converts  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  This  fermentalion 
proceeds  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  meantime 
a  sediment  which  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  bottle  is  gradually  formed. 
The  bottles,  which  up  till  now  have  been  in  a  horizontal  position, 
are  then,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  process,  namely, 
that  known  as  disgorging,  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  neck  down* 
wards,  and  are  daily  shaken  very  slightly,  so  that  by  decrees  the 
sediment  works  its  way  on  to  the  cork.  This  process,  mhich  takes 
several  weeks,  is  a  very  delicate  one.  and  requires  much  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  When  the  whole  of  the  sediment  is  on  the 
cork,  the  iron  clip,  with  which  the  latter  is  kept  in  position,  is  removed 
for  a  moment,  and  the  force  of  the  wine  ejects  the  sediment  and 
cork  simultaneously.  This  operation  also  requires  much  skill  in 
order  to  avoid  an  excessive  escape  of  wine.  An  tiigrnious  modification 
has  of  modern  times  been  introduced,  which  consists  in  freeiing  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  cork  may  then  be 
withdrawn  and  the  sediment  removed  without  any  wine  being  lost. 
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An  intcmting  feature  of  the  CAce  d'Or  h  the  Honioe  de  DMune, 

•  celebrated  charitable  tnstituttoa  and  hospiul,  the  revenues  ol 
which  are  principally  derived  (rom  certain  vineyards  in  Benune. 
Corton,  Volnay  and  Pommard.  The  wines  of  these  vineyards  are 
•old  ever>L  year  by  auction  early  in  November,  and  the  pnces  they 
make  serve  as  standards  for  the  valuation  of  the  other  growths. 

To  the  south  of  Lyons,  in  the  department  of  the  Didme,  are  made 
in  the  district  of  Valence  the  celebrated  Hennit^e  red  and  while 
tlkfmMaf  ^nes.  The  qualitjf  of  some  of  these,  particularly  of  the 
•«v..Hqw.  ^,„,,g^  white  ^ines,  is  considered  very  fine.  The  quantity 
produced  is  very  small.  The  red  wines  made  at  the  present  time  aie 
^tcr  the  style  of  Burgundy  and  possess  good  kcepine  qualities. 

If  «re  except  the  wines  of  Roussillon,  produced  in  the  old  province 
of  that  name,  in  the  extreme  south  of  France,  the  above  constitute 
11^  the  principal  varieties  of  French  wines  known  hi  the 

^^  United  Kingdom.    They  form,  however,  but  a  small 

fraction  of  the  entire  production  of  the  country.  The  most  prolific 
viticukural  district  of  France  is  that  known  as  the  Midi,  comprising 
the  four  departments  of  the  Herault.  Aude,  Casd,  and  the  Pyren^et- 
Oricntales.  Thus  in  1901  the  department  of  the  Herault  alooe 
produced  nearly  300  million  gallons  of  wine,  or  approximately  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  output  of  France  The  average  amount  of 
wine  made  in  the  four  departments  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
VMighly  500  UkiUioa  gallons.  These  wines  formerly  were  largely 
exported  as  siii  ^  cartfltson  to  South  America,  the  United  States, 
Australia.  &c  and  were  also  much  employed  for  local  consumption 
in  other  paru  of  France.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  viti- 
culture has  made  much  progress  in  South  America,  in  California,  in 
Australia  and  particularly  in  Algeria,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  these  Midi  wines  has  falkn  off  coasidecal^y  since  the 
^ylloxera  period,  the  outkt  for  them  has  become  much  reduced, 
These  and  other  reasons,  notably  the  manufacture  of  much  fictitious 
wine  with  the  aki  of  sugar  (fortunately  stopped  by  the  rigid  new  wine 
laws),  led  to  the  grave  wine  crisis,  which  almost  amounted  to  a 
revolution  in  the  Midi  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1907. 

Viticulture  has  made  great  strides  in  Algeria  durins  recent  years. 
The  first  impetus  to  this  department  was  given  by  the  destruction 
jttg^rtm  or  cripi^ng  of  many  of  the  French  vraeyarris  during 
''*^^  the  phylloxera  period  The  present  output  amounu  to 
RNighly  ISO  million  gallons,  and  the  acreage  under  the  vine  has 
increased  from  107.048  hectares  in  1890  to  167.657  hcaares  in  190^. 
The  wines,  moreover,  of  Algeria  are  on  the  whofc  of  deckledly  fair 
quality,  possessing  body  and  strength  and  also  stabBity,  In  this 
ttguaOney  are  superior  to  the  wine<  of  the  MidL 

Wites  OP  Spain 

The  wines  of  Spain  may  be  regarded  as  second  in  importance 

to  those  of  France.    Althou^  the  quantity  pcoduoed  is  not  so 

large  as  in  Italy,  the  quality  on  the  whole  is  decidedly  superior 

to  that  of  the  latter  country.    There  are  three  main  types  of 

wine  with  which  consumers  in  the  Um'ted  Kingdom  are  familiar, 

namely  Sherry,  Tarragona  (Spanish  Port  or  Spanish  Red)  and 

wines  of  a  claret  type.   The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 

of  considerable  proportions,  the  total  quantity  of  Spanish  wines 

imported  in  1906  amounting  to  1,689,049  gallons  of  red  wine  (to 

the  value  of  £r54,963),  and  white  wines  to  the  extent  of  1,1x9,702 

gaDons  (to  the  value  of  £242,877).  ^  ,     ^  ,  *    .  ,    . 

The  most  important  wine  produced  in  the  province  of  Andalusia, 
which  b  the  chief  vine-growing  district  of  Spain,  is  that  known  to 
-j^  us  as  sherry,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Jcrczdela  Frontcra, 

*■•"'•  which  is  the  centre  of  the  industry.  Sherry  is  produced 
in  a  small  district  bounded  by  San  Lucar  in  the  north-east,  Jere* 
in  the  east  and  Port  St  Mary  on  the  south.  The  total  vitkuHural 
area  amounts  to  about  20,000  acres.  The  soil  is  of  very  varying 
nature,  and  consists  in  some  districts  of  the  so<alIed  albarita  (mainly 
chalk  with  some  sand  and  day),  in  others  of  barros,  which  b  mainly 
sand  cemented  together  with  chalk  and  clay,  and  of  atoHU,  which 
consists  of  ncariy  pure  sand.  Most  of  the  vineyards  in  the  Jeres 
district  are  upon  albarita  soil,  those  to  the  north  and  north-east 
are  mainly  of  barrcs,  and  those  ctose  to  the  seashore  of  arenas. 
The  dominating  vine  b  the  PaUmino,  which  produces  amoniiUados 
and  finos.  Other  important  vines  are  the  Penuno  and  the  MotUua 
CasuUano.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  Pedro-Ximenes,  whkh, 
however,  Is  not  used  for  making  ordinary  wine,  but  for  the  purpose 
•tof  preparing  the  so-called  dulce.  a  very  sweet  must  or  wine,  made 
from  over-npe  grapes,  which,  after  fortification  with  spint,  is  em- 
ployed for  sweetening  other  wines.  The  process  of  vinificatton  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  grapes  are,  after  gsthering,  dusted  over 
with  pbster  of  Paris,  and  then  crushed  by  treading,  in  a  shidtow 
rectangular  vessel  termed  the  lamf.  The  juice,  which  is  so  obtmned 
together  with  that  which  results  from  the  pressing  of  the  murk, 
biermented  In  much  the  same  manner  as  b  customary  >n.«>ih« 
countries.  There  are  two  main  types  of  sherry  known  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  namely,  those  of  the  ammUiUado  and  those  of  the  moMafi* 
ma  cbsses.  The  former  are  generally  sweet  and  full-bodied,  the 
btter  light  and  dry.  The  mansaniUas  are  mostly  shipped  in  the 
natural  sute,  except  for  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  spirit. 


The  mmantiUaias  inay  be  sfain  dhridcd  into  the  j^Ms  and  the  sbresM 
the  former  being  the  more  delicate.  These  distinctk>ns  are  not  of  a 
hard  and  fast  character,  for  they  f  reaucntly  merely  represent  different 
developments  of  the  same  wine.  Thus,  according  to  Thudicam,  the 
regular  heavy  sheny  from  dbariaa  soil  remains  immature  for  a 
number  of  yean  and  then  becomes  a  ^no  Mva  five  to  eight  years 
it  may  become  an  awicuuUadOj  and  if  it  b  left  in  cask  and  aUowed  to 
develop,  it  wilU  after  it  attains  an  age  of  nine  to  fourteen  years, 
become  an  olonao,  and  st3l  bter  it  may  become  a  seao.  In  Jerec 
itself  a  different  classification,  namely  trat  according  to  quality  and 
not  age,  exists,  which,  however,  b  only  employed  locally.  Thus  the 
term  palma  b  applied  to  fine  dry  wines  when  in  their  second  or 
tliird  years.  These  may  be  amomtiUadoSt  but  according  to  some 
they  never  become  olorosos.  Then  there  are  varieties  known  as 
double  and  treble  palma,  and  single,  double  and  treble  polo,  the 
latter  being  the  finest  form  of  oloroio.  Then  there  b  the  quality  of 
wine  termed  raya,  Thb  b  dry  and  sound,  and  forms  a  great  part  of 
the  sherry  exported  to  the  United  Kiimiom.  The  sweetness  of  the 
sweet  sherries  is  partly  doe  to  an  uiherent  property  of  the  wine 
(apart  from  any  sugar  they  may  contain)  ana  partly  to  natural  or 
added  sugar.  In  some  cases  the  fermentation  of  the  must  is  stopped 
by  the  addition  of  spirit  before  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  b  con- 
verted, and  the  wines  so  prepared  retain  a  proportion  of  the  sugar 
naturally  present  in  the  must.  In  other  cases  dry  wines  are  prepared 
and  sugar  b  added  to  them  in  the  form  of  dvUe  (see  above).  In 
order  to  prevent  refermentation  it  b  then  necessary  to  fortify  these 
wines  with  spirit.  The  standard  of  colour  requind  for  certain 
quantities  b  maintained  by  the  addition  of  color.  The  latter  b 
made  by  boiling  wine  down  until  it  attains  the  conristency  of  a 
liqueur.  Thegreat  bulk  of  sherry  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
b  blended.  The  system  of  blending  sherry  in  some  respects  recaUs 
that  of  the  blending  of  Scotch  whbkies.  Wines  of  the  same  type  are 
stored  in  vats  or  soteroi,  and  the  contents  of  the  soleras  are  kept  as 
far  as  possible  up  to  a  particular  style  of  colour,  flavour  and  sweet- 
ness. Prior  to  shipment  the  contents  of  various  soleras  are  blended 
according  to  the  nature  of  tne  article  required. 

In  addition  to  the  wines  described  above,there  are  others  of  a  rimlbr 
nature  grown  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  montiUa  (made  in  Cordova) 
and  mopm  (produced  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir). 

The  bulk  of  the  sherry  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  stiff 
eonsists  of  the  heavier,  fortified  wines,  varying  in  strength  from 
17  to  21  %  of  absolute  alcohol,  although  the  fiscafchange  introduced 
in  1886,  whereby  wines  not  exceeding  30*  proof  (t.s.  about  t7%  of 


portation  of  sheny  into  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  considerable 
scale  commenced  m  the  isth  century,  and  that  the  wine  shipped 
at  that  time  was  of  the  dry  variety.  It  seems  possibb  that  sherry 
was  the  first  wine  known  as  sack  in  thb  country,  but  it  b  at  least 
doubtful  whether  thb  word  is,  as  some  contend,  derived  from  seek 
or  sec.  ix.  dry.  According  to  Morewood  it  b  more  likely  to  have 
come  from  the  Japanese  Saki  or  Sacks  (see  Sak^),  derived  in  its  turn 
from  the  name  of  the  city  of  Osaka. 

Chemically  the  sweet  sherry  differs  from  the  natural  dry  light 
wines  in  that  it  contains  relatively  high  proportions  of  alcohol, 
extractives,  sugar  and  sulphates,  and  small  qiiantiries  of  acid  and 
glycerin,   f  hb  b  well  illustrated  by  the  following  analysb:— 

Analysis  of  Skerry  (Fresenius). 
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Grams  per  Litre.                                | 
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19-94 

489 

3-3 

4-2 

4-3 

30<a 

3-75 

Mabga  b  a  sweet  wine  (produced  in  the  provinoe  of  that  name) 
which  is  little  known  in  Engbnd,  but  enjoys  cooMderable  favour  on 
the  Continent.  It  b  generaiUy,  as  exported,  a  blend  made  Mataea. 
from  SIM  duke  and  vtns  stcco,  together  with  varying  ^^ 
quantities  of  vino  maestrOt  stno  Heme,  arope  and  ciicf.  The  mna 
iadce  and  vtno  ttceo  are  both  made  as  a  rule  from  the  Pedro  Jimenes 
(white)  grape,  the  former  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  dulie  which 
b  emptoyedin  the  sherry  industry, the  latter  by  permitting  fermenta- 
tion to  take  its  normal  course.  The  vino  maestro  consists  of  must 
which  has  only  fermented  to  a  slight  degree  and  whkrh  has  been 
"  killed  "  by  the  addition  of  about  17  %  of  akxihoU  The  vino  laem* 
b  made  by  mailing  nisins  (6  portfe)  with  water  (2  parts)  pressing, 
and  then  adding  akohol  (1  pact)  to  the  must  ilro^bobtaiaed  by 
conceotrating  wm  duke  to  one-thtid«  and  colsr  by  concentrating  the 
or^  over  a  naked  fivBw  Malaga  b  therefbte  an  mteresting  example 
61  a  composite  wine.  Besides  the  sweet  variety,  a  ooarse  dry  wuie 
b  also  made,  but  thb  b  little  known  abroad. 

Another  well-known  wine  district  in  the  south  of  Spain  b  that  of 
RoU,  where  a  sweet  red  wine,  known  in  England  as  Uni  (tinto), 
chidSy  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  b  produced. 

Wsnes  of  ike  Centre  assd  i^or/A.— While  the  most  ioipertant  Spanish 
wines  are  those  grown  in  the  southern  vrovmoe  of  Andafaisui,  the 
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I  of  vnv  Iiir  qulhy.  Tbiu  in  Iba 
u  and  in  ibt  Rioii  RffcHi  (HCutsl 
iiLmiAj  uHi  vHuc  mnH  i^avAiTe)  in  the  mmh^tu  ue  prodiKed 
Rd  wios  whicfa  in  nrgud  to  vinoiityi  body  and  in  »««  other  iwecu 
retfdble  th^  baviB  daren  or  buxgundiet  <d  Fnnce— «Jthoa0i  not 
pa  inning  the  delicacy  and  elegance  o(  Ihe  liner.  They  arc  ihipped 
In  lome  quantity  U  the  United  Kingdom  u  Spnniah  "dam  ^  or 
Sfnaiih     IwifUDdy'*'    The  moat  important  iHuKry,  otit«le  the 

■n  "  port "  ia  pnidiicaL   Tbe  6nc*t  Tarngooi  (which 
ei  put)  ii  made  b  lb*  IVimta  ngimi,  Umit  IJ  nu 


WINE  [PORTUCAl 

ed  port  growtha   Wbire  port  li  made  fmm  white  craps,  and  ■ 
lianty  o^H  inanuliRu<e  iH  thai  the  muu  ii  frequently  lennental 


ot  fai  (niin  Ihe  lows  of  Opoita 
— Iram  irhidi  It  take)  it*  Bame  and  whence  it  ii  cipoited— 
k  produced  tbe  wine»  unique  la  lu  fulMndied  ud  geneiiHtt  dur- 


■nd  fugged,  j.  L,  W.  Tfaudichum,  in  hia  rmiuc  «■  ICiiiu.  livta  a 
■triking  and  almoit  poetical  dcecriplion  of  it  u  compared  with 
ieiu.  He  nyi:  -"Ac  vincyitdt  of  Jon  arc  n  beaulUdl  and 
fmductive  that  they  mteht  well  be  tenned  the  vineyard*  of  Vcniia. 
UKlabting  hilli.  caiily  aacHJUe  Inm  ill  lidei,  ire  caviied  with  ■ 
liDurioui  fmrth  o(  vinei.  .  .  .  Very  diOerenl  ii  ihe  aipecl  of  the 
AHo  Dduid.  Here  all  Ii  rock,  gorge,  ahnoat  Inacseuible  nuunuin, 
precipice  and  torrent,  while  over  or  along  all  Iheae  rude  fealum  of 

or  Bupporta  Iht  uU  in  which  Ihe  vinei  find  their  lubaiiteDce.  ...  1 
thought  that  if  lera  wu  the  vineyanl  ol  Venui,  tbii  Alto  Douro 
vinmni  muat  be  tenned  the  vineyard  ol  HercLlei."  The  vine- 
jnrda  are,  in  (act.  iituatcd  on  iitificLally^mide  terraces,  lupponed 

body  and  high  flivour.    There  appon  to  be  no  cvedomLnani  and 

dininct  typeof  v^ ->■  --  -■•■ ■-  ——■■:■!-■•■■—•  j:^.:-.. 

but  a  number  of 

b  generally  that  of  a  r 

either  trained  on  tram 

Ciai&afCon.— The  [ 
(nta  wine  dillen  In  lai 

Calle^in  ifa  Ihe  ^bouJ 

lemovtd,  gentfally  by 


onvertlni  Ihe  Alio  Doun 

1  IhoH  ei„r 


ticulan  finni  Ihou  en 
»Siiy7romCal 


equals  [i;  EillDni)  of  wine,     ll  it  rDughly  - 

b  the,A^r  Hiclt.     When  ihe  fennenutioi 

pteierve  the  iwcel  quality  of  Ihe  wine,  lerme 

i*M  vitl  yielding  tioia  Eve  in  thirty  pipes. 
Uu  'sgir  H  then  WHuJ  by  neiDi  n(  ■  le 
<iliii:h  thin  (end  (■  fined.  In  ocder  la  pie. 
vent  inc  funhfr  and  H  bccecning  dry.  from  4 
are  iddHl  to  evny  too  votunes  ol^virM  in 
cniplaycd  lor  diia  paipoae  ia  aa  a  rule  of  ] 
■oMy  fiom  wtn*.  Winn,  after  tbe  ippnai 
the  l»  ham  dnnpad,  the  winei  are  racked 
ti  brandy  it  made-  Tlicfrcond  tachh^  ti 
A|iril.  and  the  wine  it  now  ^aced  in  aikt  an 
it  is  atgnd  in  large  ovTr^gnnind  baildingt  te 
ndditioii  of  beainr  it  gvonllv  aifded  befori 
bulk  ol  the  trine  H  ttored  for  many  yean  b 


were  ihose  d[  1847,  itjt.  iMj.  i86S.  1S7D. 
and  isa7.  A  white  port  ia  alto  mtd*  bi  Ihi 
allhau^  little  known  in  Eo^od,  if  en 
quanlHiea  to  Gerwiany  aiHl  Rumia.     Tbe  • 


T^ruA  "'"'^'"' 


it  livei  a  cetui 

.  — I  ifie  trine. 

PiiHJtl.— -The  Alto  Doufo  hi 
1  by  the  <>tfi*>i        '     '  ' 


2:c 


lipesiniajB.    Sinn  then  n 


..._,  ...  wirh  finely div^d^phuT, 
ruieri  waa  tiucavmd  it  the  tune  cff  tha  Ajidemic.  has  enabled  Ibw 
rine  farmert  to  keep  it  under.   The  pkyllnera,  which  spewed  iv. 

line  Rnluced  ibe  yield  10  iboul  ime-half  of  the  normal-  Ai  oan 
ime  the  posiiion  ■ppenied  to  be  desperate,  particularly  In  viear 
f  the  fact  Ihat  the  ^rmera  Housed  10  believe  lliai  the  trouble  wan 

nervy  and  ci(^la1.  the  conditioD  of  affiin  11  once  more  fairly 

^Farl  IfiM  TVitdi.— The  pon  wine  uide  It  of  cooridenUe  impoit- 
Ace  to  the  United  (Cingdom  not  only  because  the  chief  trade  in  rhii 
t]w  ia  with  that  countiY.  but  also  becauie  a  ver  ' 


ii^EngSI.    ^11  probiWe 


fnduai^git 


It  atcfling.  In  Ihe  period  pf 
ry  piaclictlly  the  whole  of 
»  Cteil  Britain.    Thui  in  I 

1  »nce  then,  Ihe  figur 

Ei^rli  aj  Wim  !im  Opttlo. 


Y„. 

=„/^„.. 

.,£fc. 

Mil!* 
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TTie  growth  ol  the  eepntt  trade  Inini  Oporti 
I  conndi  dI  wine  Irom  theMlnhoand  Beira  c 


total  pnduction  of  1 


proper.    Thebijltof 
(iniiFIL    TtwtlKtt 

KMiIhe  Alu  Down. 


IQOl.  when  70.o*»  pipe*  were  produced,  and 
by  tbe  United  Kingdom  wu  In  the  year  I90&< 
Irnponed.  but  oiore  than  double  the  value  of  the  total  ol  Spuith 

tures  of  interest  in  port  sit  the  leliiTvely  higl 
ol  [the  bulk  of  the  wnie  impcned  into  the  Cniied 
[  sr>me  ig  to  S3%  of  alcohnlj.  sugar  and  tannin, 
iiidcrably  according  to  the  vuiiage,  but  as  1  rule 
ilyCora 


kingdom  I 


quality  is  produced;  it  Cartavello^ 

devastation  of  the  vineyvtit  by  the 

R  century.   The  rcHMiblithmenl  of 

■em  development  el  Ibe  induttcy  did 

■r.  lead  id  1  tcnewil  ol  Ibe  tradeonlheforniet  icale  with 

'.  The  output  iai«a£  amounted  to  10,000  |ripet(Madein 
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pipe  "Oa  gallons)  and  the  export  to  6010  pipea,  of  wlilcb  i|tiantity 
19^1  pipes  wrent  to  Gennany.  1680  pipes  to  France.  796  pipea  to 
Russia  and  755  pi^  to  the  United  Kingdom  Madein.  lilw  shcvry 
and  poR.  IS  a  fortified  «ine.  The  method  o(  vinificatiott  is  similar 
to  that  employed  in  other  parts  of  Pbrtugal,  but  the  method  employed 
for  hastening  the  maturation  of  the  wtnc  b  peculiar  and  charactefw 
istic.  ThM  consists  in  subjecttnc  the  wine,  in  buildings  specially 
designed  (or  this  purpose,  to  a  high  temperature  for  a  period  of  some 
months.  The  temperature  vanes  Crom  foo*  to  140*  F-  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  the  lower  temperature  being  tised  for  the 
better  wines.  The  buildings  in  which  this  process  is  earned  out  are 
buih  of  stone  and  aie  divicted  into  compartments  heated  by  means  ot 
hot  air  derived  from  a  system  of  stoves  and  flues.  Much  ol  the 
characteristic  flavour  of  Nladctra  is  due  to  this  practice,  which 
hastens  the  mellowing  of  the  wine  and  also  tends  to  check  secondary 
fermentation  inasmuch  as  it  is,  in  cflfect,  a  mild  kind  of  paateiirixatioa. 

Wines  of  Cbucany 

Although  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  Germany  is  com- 
paratively small  and  subject  to  great  variations,  the  qtiality  «f  the 
finer  wines  is,  in  successful  yean,  of  a  very  high  order.  In  fact 
Gennany  is  the  only  countxy  which  produces  natural  (i^.  un- 
fortified) wines  of  so  high  a  daas  as  to  be  comparable  with — 
although  of  an  entirety  different  character  from — the  wines 
of  France.  The  finer  wines  possess  great  breed  and  distinction, 
coupled  with  a  very  fine  and  pronounced  bouquet,  and  in  addi- 
tj<»  they  are  endowed  with  the — in  the  case  of  lighter  wines- 
rare  quality  of  stability.  The  great  inequalities  observed  ui  the 
different  vintages  and  the  exceptionally  fine  character  of  the 
wines  jn  good  years  are,  generally,  due  to  the  same  cause,  namely, 
to  the  geographical  position  of  the  vineyards.  The  wines  of  the 
Rhine  are  grown  in  the  most  northerly  latitude  at  which  viti- 
cultiue  is  successful  in  Europe,  and  consequently,  when  the 
seasons  are  not  too  unpn^tious,  they  display  the  hardiness  and 
distinction  characteristic  of  northern  products.  During  the 
period  1891-1905  the  total  production  of  Gennany  has  averaged 
roughly  62  miUion  gallons,  attaining  a  maximum  of  xix  million 
gallons  in  1896  and  a  minimum  of  16  million  gallons  in  X89X. 
The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  a  very  considerable 
one,  amounting  In  1906  to  roughly  i|  mUfion  gallons  to  the 
value  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling. 

The  wines  grown  in  the  Rheingau,  Rheinhessen  and  in  parts  of  the 
Palatinate  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Rhine  wines,  although 
many  of  these  are  actually  produced  on  tributaries  of 
that  river.  Thus  the  weD-known  Hochheimer,  from 
which  the  curious  generic  term  "  hock  "  employed  in 
England  for  Rhine  wines  b  derived,  is  made  in  the  vidmty  of  the 
little  village  of  that  name  situated  on  the  Main,  a  number  of  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Rhine.  The  Rheingau 
district  proper  stretches  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Bingen  on  the  west  to  Mainz  on  the  east.  The  most  important 
wines  in  this  region  are  those  of  the  Johannisbem  snd  of  the  Stein- 
bere.  The  vineyards  of  the  former  are  said  to  nave  been  planted 
originally  in  the  i  tth  century,  but  were  destroyed  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  They  were  replanted  by  the  abbot  of  Fulda  in  the  i8tn 
century.  During  the  French  Revolution  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Napoleon  deprived  him  of  it  and  presented  it  to  Marshal  Kellermann. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  Austria  took  possession  of 
the  vineyard  and  gave  it  to  Prince  Metternich.  At  the  present  time 
the  property  still  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  the  latter.  The 
vineyards  of  Steinberg  belong  to  the  state  of  Prasua.  The  vineyards 
of  these  two  properties  are  tended  with  extraordinary  care,  and  the 
wines,  of  which  several  qualities  are  made  in  each  case,  Ifetch  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices.  The  finest  wines  are  produced  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  for  making  the  Sautemes. 
The  grapes  are  allowed  to  become  over-ripe  and  are  then  selected  by 
hand.  This  process  produces  the  so<allcd  AusUse  wines,  which 
frequently  fetch  as  much  as  .10s.  or  40s.  a  bottle.  The  other  most 
important  wines  produced  in  the  Rheingau  and  its  extensions  are 
those  of  Marcobrunn.  Ccisenheim,  RQdesheim  and  Hochhcim.  The 
most  iniportant  wines  produced  in  Rheinhessen  (on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Rheingau)  are  those  of  Liebfraumikh, 
Nierstein,  Oppenheim,  Bodenheim,  Laubenheim  and  Scharlachberg. 
In  the  Palatinate  the  most  important  growths  are  those  of  Forst, 
Deidesheim  and  Dtkrkheim. 

The  wines  of  the  Moselle  are  of  a  somewhat  different  character  to 
those  of  the  Rhine.  Whereas  the  Rhine  wines  of  the  finer  descriptions 
jl^^^g^  are  as  a  rule  fairly  full  bodied  and  of  marked  vinoslty.  the 
Moselle  wines  are  mostly  light  and  of  a  somewhat  delicate 
nature.  While  the  Rhine  wines  generally  improve  in  bottle  for  a 
lengthy  period,  the  Moselles  are  as  a  rule  at  their  best  when  com- 
paiativefy  fresh.    Indeed*  paay  connoisseurs  hold  that  when  a 


Mosdle  ocases  to  show  signs  of  the  sooiewhat  prolonged  secondary 
fermenutba.  characterised  by  the  slight  prickling  sensation  produced 
on  the  palate  (caused  by  the  presence  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  wine),  that  it  has  passed  its  best.  The  best-known  growths 
of  the  Moselle  are  those  01  Braunebcra.  Bemkastel,  Piesport  and 
Zelting^tt.  Some  of  the  tributaries  01  the  Moselle  also  produce 
wines  which  in  quality  approach  those  of  the  parent  river.  Among 
these  may  be  cited  the  growths  of  Scharxbofbetg,  Gcisberg  ana 
Bockstein. 

Latve  quantities  of  wine  are  produoed  uk  Alsace-Lorraine,  Baden 
and  WOntcaberg.  but  the  majority  of  these  have  little  interest, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  used  only  (or  home  consumption.  Among  the 
wines,  however,  which  are  wdl  known  may  be  mentioned  the 
Franconiaa  growths,  amonnt  whkh  the  celebrated  Stein  wine, 
which  is  grown  at  the  foot  m  the  citadel  of  the  town  of  WQrzburg, 
and  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  the  celebrated  growths  of  Affenthal 
(red)  and  MarkgrAfler. 

Practically  alithe  important  wines  of  Gennany  are  white,  although 
there  are  a  (ew  red  growths  of  some  quality,  for  instance  that  of 
Assmannshausen  in  the  Rheingau.  The  latter  is  produced  from  the 
black  Buiigundy  vine,  the  Pkneau.  In  the  Rheingau  the  predominant 
vine  is  the  Riessling.  This  plant  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
Rhine  valley,  and  the  finest  wines  are  made  exdusivdy  from  its 
grapes.  In  the  hope  of  reproducing  the  characteristic  of  the  Rhine 
wines,  the  Riessling  has  bcenplantra  in  many  young  wine-produdag 
countries,  such  as  Australia,  California  and  tbe  Cape,  and  not  entirely 
without  Sttccesa.  It  thrives  best  on  rocky  mountain  slopes  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  requires  a  relatively  high  temperature  to 
reach  perfect  maturity.  In  the  lower  lands,  therefore,  it  is  customary 
ro  plant,  in  additwn  to  the  Riessling.  vines  such  as  Osterreicher  and 
Kleinberger.  which  mature  more  mdily  than  the  former.  Other 
vines,  such  as  the  OrMans  and  the  Trammer,  are  also  found  in  small 

Suantities  in  the  Rheinjpiu.    On  the  Moselle  the  Riesslingand  the 
Weinberger  are  the  chief  growths.    The  vintage  on  the  Rhfoe  is, 
in  order  to  permit  the  grapes  to  acqoire  the  *'  oiver-ripeness  " 


to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  wines,  flcnerally  very  late,  rarely 
taking  place  before  the  end  of  October.  The  process  of  vinificatioa 
is  peculiar  in  that  fermentation  takea  place  in  relatively  small  casks, 
the  result  being  that  there  are  frequently  marked  differences  in  the 
produce  of  the  same  ^wth  and  vintage. 

The  very  great  variations  which  are  shown  by  the  sane  grawtha 
of  different  vintages  makes  it  impracticable  in  the  case  of  the  German 
white  wines  to  give  representative  analyses  of  them.  Comparing 
the  fine  wines  of  the  better  vintages  with,  for  instance,  the  ted  wines 
of  the  Gironde,  the  main  features  of  inteicst  are  the  relatively  high 
proportions  of  acid  and  i^yoerin  and  the  low  proportion  of  tannm 
which  they  contain. 

WiKEs  or  Italy 

Italy  ranks  second  to  France  as  regards  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced,  but  in  respect  to  quality  a  comparison  is  scarcely  possible, 
inasmuch  as  the  Italian  wmes  are  on  the  whole  of  a  poor  character. 
They  display  many  of  the  features  characteristic  of  southern  wines, 
showing  either  an  excessive  vinosity  coupled  with  a  somewhat  crude 
bouquet,  or  where  the  alcoholic  strength  is  not  high,  a  decided  lack 
of  stabiltty.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  un- 
scientific methods  of  cultivation,  and  panly,  in  many  districts,  in 
the  baphasard  methods  of  vinification  employed.  The  vines  are  ro 
a  great  extent  still  trained  on  trees  or  trelhs-work,  or  allowed  to 
grow  among  the  rest  of  the  vegetation  in  the  most  casual  manner. 
It  must  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  of  recent  years  a  decided  im- 
provement has  set  in  in  some  quaners  owing  to  the  lively  interest 
which  the  Italian  government  has  taken  in  the  subject,  principally 
owing  to  the  important  export  trade  to  America,  Switzerland  and 
other  countries.  The  trade  with  tbe  United  States,  which  in  1887 
amounted  to  little  over  iao.000  gallons,  has  risen  to  considerably 
over  a  million  gallons.  The  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
amount  to  rougbly4  miilion  gallons,  and  to  Switzerland  from  4  to  8 
millkm  galbns.  The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  small, 
amounting  to  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  eallons  annually,  and 
of  a  value  rather  less  than  £50.000.  The  total  exports  of  Italy  are 
on  tbe  average  not  far  from  40  million  gallons.  The  wines  of  nonhera 
Italy  are  on  the  whole  of  good  colour,  but  somewhat  harsh.  Among 
the  best-known  wines  in  Piedmont  are  the  Barolos  and  the  wines  of 
Asti.  which  are  made  from  a  species  of  muscatel  grapes.    They  are 


are  the  Passella  wines  of  Valtelina.  In  central  Italy  the  best  erpwths 
are  those  of  Chianti.  Pomino,  Monukino,  Carmignaoo  and  Monte- 
pulciano.  Tuscany  produces  the  greater  part  of  Jhesc  wines,  which 
are  of  good  but  not  excessive  alcoholic  strength,  cqntaming  as  a  rule 
some  ro«  %  to  1 1  i  %  of  alcohol.  The  Montepulciano  wines  have  a 
brilliant  colour  and  high  bouquet,  and  are  of  a  •»•««.  luscious 
flavour.  The  wines  of  Chianti.  near  Siena,  are  often  descnbcd 
as  being  of  the  ctaret  type,  but  actually  they  are  somewhat  similar 
to  the  growths  of  Beaujolais.    The  best  Italian  wines,  t^*^:*'* 

erobably  those  grown  in  the  Neapolitan  district.   The  best  of  tnese 
1  the  celebrated  Ucrima  Christi.  which  U  grown  on  the  stopes  of 
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!.  Tlie* 


■  vlfi*  bvaruft  tbe  vpw  name.    It  hi>  a  foe  m 

tKlian  winaialheljiijted  KinEdain  ii  thai  Mtidiicei 
rhood  or  Minali  in  Ibc  ulud  of  Skdly^hich  bur 


in  the  neiifabovrbood  oE  Muiala  [a 

Jl  i>  ufKirhat  bmiUr  id  cbanictcT  to  the  winci  tA  Maddia,  but  iti 
character  alao  recalli  Boie  of  tlic  tiiary  ryv™-  1^  ^  vatted  and 
blended  in  much  the  fame  way  u  abcrry,  anirthcR  ia  a  conaideTabLe 
trade  la  tbli  wfae  with  the  Uaited  KiD(d™<-  Ix  *hF  aeiflibaurtiacid 
si  Palermo,  Muicat  and  MaKoiue  winci  of  very  iaii  aiiality  are  made. 
..*.'. i._j.  ..r._j-.-_  ._j  T-ii -*--cc  cooiidtraue  <jiianlLtiea  of 


The  idandi  of  Sirdinla  and  Elba  n 


ae<^  which  ■> 


[A-Hu» 


In  ^obt  olqusnlhy  Aunria-HuoEary  iaIcci  the  louRh  place  anions 
the  WMfrprodudai  natkiru.  The  avcraee  production  [or  (he  peiiod 
1901-1^05  waa  IJi  milboa  nlloaa.  Of  ihu  <]uaality  AusLjia  is 
fwpoiiiibb  for  Toughty  throe-6lthi  and  Hungary  for  tile  nnuinina 
tm-filtha.  Tha  character  of  th>  Huigaiiail  wine  k.  faowevn,  mucli 
hKhar  than  that  ol  the  Aaitnan  erowui.  The  quality  o[  the  bulk 
el  the  AnMit^Huii^rian  viaca  baa  been  improved  of  iaie  year*, 
principally  owiof  to  the  endcavoun  ol  tbe  reapeciive  guvmunenti  to 
intTodoce  adeatjfic  and  nwdem  method*  anuuiE  the  wine-faimen, 
SiiHV  the  recovery  of  the  Him^riaD  vineyarda  tram  the  phyllouia 

eo  far  the  wiixa  of  Himgaiy  are  Docgeoaal 
KiOEdoD.    NevertheleiB,  Hungary  fvodua 

the  laoHU  Tofcay.   Thii  ia  produced  in 
tegioa  in  a  diorict  which  bar -'- ' 

•inc  fmn  whi^  Tel^  b  rn 

^w'^nT 


aa  the  town  of  Toliay  foi 


al  Toiay  are  made  entirely  or  nainl) 
L —  1. —  iiiowai  u,  become  ovet-i 
at  obtaining  in  the  Saiiti 


f,  ».-^,«,  w»  .._ .,.,  >n  of  the  ^lape  into  what  la 

practKaUy  a  raiiin  ia  not  brou^t  about  by  tbe  intervendon  of  any 
particular  micro^rganiim.  The  hid  i>  (ufficicnlly  powerlut  to  cauie 
the  evapoialioo  ol  the  water  in  the  grape  thmigh  the  ilda  without 
any  prdimbiary  looteDini  cl  the  latur  by  the  anloa  ol  the  itIrfHi 
aairni  or  anv  other  micro-organiim.  The  nun!  preiaDua  variety 
OL  Tokay  ia  the  KHslkd  ejanKff-  Thia  ia  produced  by  placing  the 
finen  giapea  in  c»k(  ■DddnwingafltbciuiceHhlcheiudea  naturally 
aa  a  TBult  ol  tbe  weifhi  (4  the  matcruL  The  Tokay  omice  la,  even 
morethan  7%  to  9%orakohol.  Indced.ilmaybeiaid  that  the 
main  fennentaLion  rarely,  if  ever,  rcacbe*  a  climai.  Another  variety 
oi  Tokay  ii  the  aocsUed  namiirDif.  This  ia  produced  by  prnunE  a 
mixture  of  dried  grapea  and  fuDy  ripe  fffape*  and  Icrmentina  uie 
must  to  obtained.  11  containt  up  to  aboin  14%  ol  ajcohal  and 
relatively  little  augai.  Tbe  moit  common  kind  of  Tokay  ii  Ibeao- 
called  A  lutmiJi  wine.  Thia  ii  obtained  by  cntacting  dried  grapn 
with  the  muat  of  orditury  grapes.    According  to  the  amouol  of 

dried  grapei  (tibrAjl  employed,  the  — --■- -■■ '• '-—''[." 

The  Autiriick  winei  uke  from  thro  le^ 

ouuiitiv  of  augar,  thae  facton  v  lae 

limber  of  "buna"  ol  lil 


ST^i^y-b 

1^  :;L^\^"MiMr 

■^, 

varierrea  of  winea  IccaidinE  to  the  d 

od 

<£  Tokay  it 

Jt™lly  Teicm  to  wim 

■ad 

i^  pSdIlUd  by  the  ', 

?£t£ 

Z. 

nionger.    TTicy  have  a  Bavout  tomn 

the  latter.    "^ 

fconer,  and 

bck  the  fine  bauqwt  ol 

Mher  chief 

ssz 

■re  Dalmalia.  Um 

«Au.lria 

Some  ol  tbe  Dalmatian 
•cmble  Burgundy. 

riaea  are  of  lair  quaUly.  and 

WniM  or  im  United  Siatm 
The  cuhlvatkio  of  tbe  vine  haa  made  very  mpid  atiidei  in  the 
Uoited  Sutaa  during  the  (ut  half-century.  Whereaa  In  iBso  the 
production  amounted  to  Litle  more  than  a  miUiopnllona,  the  output 
to-ilay  it.  in  good  yearn,  not  lar  abort  el  50  milTion  lallena.  The 
retuli  haa  born  that  the  domeatic  wioca  have  now  very  largely 
diipkced  the  fonjgn  product  lot  ordiDari'  beverage  ourpcKa.  At 
the  lanie  thae,  there  la  no  naoa  to  believe  that  the  hner  European 
winea  iriU  be  entirely  ditplacad.  ioaamuch  aa  theae  are  characteriKd 
by  qualiiiei  of  deliocy  and  breed  which  cannot  be  Rptoduccd  at 
will.  Ac  the  aame  time,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  much  ol  the  wine 
produced  in  the  United  Statea  ia  ol  very  fair  i]iiality.  and  ihia  ia 
"lyjly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Americana  have  been  at  great  paini 
'  nti&c  metboda  in  regard  to  tbe  vine  and 
ta  ol  California,  where  high  tempciatuica 


[AUSTRU:  WITED  STATES 
■a  viniagr,  the  a^wrm-tnt  nwploycd 


OCX  of  theae  goes  t^  audi  oamei 
Chianti,  ^c,  ui  accordance  w 
.  California  is  the  largen  «i 
pe  arema  particularly  auitable 
ne  there  are  about  180,000  ac 


«  roughly  thice4|uarteTa  ol  all   the 

ere  are  about  75,000  acjea  under  the 

3  the  lUfic  ilope  are  generally  ol  n  miM  and 

I  Unite 

The  production  ol  Ihe 
rODghly  lo  maiion  nllona.  and  thia 
the  Cape  o(  Good  Hope  and  in  the. 

present  the  avcrajp  vuitagr  of  the  C^k  «,ii^  u,  nu-»ii„,i>  i*  ,u  «m 
case  roughly  5  to  O  million  gallons.  In  1905  New  South  Walo  pro. 
duced  631,000.  Vlcraria  1,736,000,  and  South  Auatratia  >,a46.00O 

EUona  respectively.  The  trade  <ji  Auatala  with  the  United 
aidomia  now  comidenble,  having  incRaiedlram  |6S,)M  gallon 
in  kAj  to  (aifiifi  gallons  in  igob.  It  is  ponble  that  the  trade 
would  grow  much  more  rai^dly  than  it  has  done  if  it  were  practicable 
toahiptbelighlervarietiesof wines.  These, which wouMlicsiiilable 
lor  oiilinary  beverafe  purposes,  cannot  as  a  rule  stand  tbe  paiaan 
through  the  Red  5«,  and  it  is  therefore  onlv  possible  to  ijiip  the 
heavier  or  fortiEed  winea.  It  is  doubtful,  llieRfore,  whether  the 
products  of  the  British  EmiMe  will  ever  displace  European  srines 
in  the  United  KingikHn  00  a  really  large  scale,  for  they  canoel 
compete  at  prescat  as  regards  quality  with  the  hner  nnes  ol  Europe, 
nor,  for  the  reasoa  stated,  with  the  lighter  beverage  winea.  The 
quality  li  the  wine  prodwied  u  the  Cape  and  in  Australia  hai  im- 
proved very  such  of  leocnt  years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  introduction 
ol  scaeatiic  methods  of  wine  cultivation  and  ol  wioe-maklngin 

red  wines  of  Abstraiia,  partlailaily  those  ol  South  Autr^ia,  aome- 

what  resemble  French  winea.  bcia^intcnnerUate  between  claret  and 

burgundy  aa  regarda  their  principal  characterisli 

several  types  oTwhite  winea,  some  reaembJin^  ^' 

and  ChabliB  and  others  the  wines  of  the  Rhine.     

desirable  ID  ncoenise  the  fact  that  Auatraiian  and  Cape  winea  re  prc~ 
to  the  European  parent  typca  [lom  which  they  have  been  derived. 


There  an 

reaembJina  French  Sauicraea 


Otbb«  Co™ 


.  Un  the  Balkan  states, 

conaumption.    The  average  yield  of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  it  prob- 

ilitmuchbrger.  Thu??n't346  Ru^nia  produced  no  lot^nii 
Bullion  gallons  and  Butf^ria  81  million  gallons.  The  wine  indualry 
in  Greece,  which  in  ancient  limes  and  during  the  middle  agea  was 
of  great  importance,  hai  now  become,  at  any  rate  in  point  of  quality, 
quite  inaiRiiificant.    At  the  pmcol  time  a  great  part  of  the  induatiy 


the  Mcditenanenn.  Ir«B  which  tbe  ancii 
wine,  iuch  as  Chios,  Cos,  Tcncdon  Creti 
cooilderable  qusntities  ol  1  '       ' 
tbe  modern  European  taste 
Thudichum,  principall/  in 
wines  are  made,  especially 
duco  a  aoial]  quantity  of  v 


my  of  the  islands  ol 
Irew  their  lupplics  ol 

CypruB.  aliU  produce 

,^  .,.,  the  bulk  of  Ihii  i>  nmly  10 
In  Asia  wine  ia  pruduoed,  acc^>rdini  to 


Shifai  diaiiict.    Russia  also  prtH 
iiicipally  ia  the  Crimea.    (P£> 
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WimBRimfBR*  JORlf  (i707*t86o),  Amencan  dcfigyimiii, 
founder  of  the  '*  Church  of  God."  was  bom  in  Clade  Valley, 
Frederick  county.  Maryland,  on  Ihe  35th  of  March  1797  He 
studied  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was  ordained 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  1820  and  became  a  pastor 
at  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  where  his  revival  preaching  and  his 
Revhal  Hymn- Bock  (1825)  brought  about  a  break  between  his 
followers  and  the  Reformed  Church  In  1830  he  founded  the 
Church  of  God  (whose  membera  are  commonly  called  Wine- 
brennerians).  he  was  speaker  of  its  conference  and  edited  its 
organ.  The  Church  Advocate,  until  his  death  in  Hamsburg  on 
the  1 3th  of  September  i860  He  wrole  Brief  Views  of  the 
Church  of  God  (1840),  A  Treatise  on  Regeneratum  (1S44). 
Doctrinal  and  Practual  Sermons  (i860),  and  with  I  B  Rupp, 
The  History  of  all  the  Rdigtous  Denomtnations  tn  Ihe  (Jutted 

Stales  (1844) 

The  Church  of  (x)d  has  three  sacraments  bai>tism  (by  immersion). 
feet  washing  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (adminbtered  to  Oinstiaivs 
onI>r.  In  a  sitting  posture,  and  tn  the  evenmg) .  it  «•  generally  Ar 
mtnian  and  pre^miuenahaa.  and  in  government  has  local  elden  aod 
deacons,  an  annual  eldership  composed  of  pastors  and  lay  elders,  and. 
chosen  by  (and  from)  the  annual  elderships,  a  general  eldership 
which  meets  since  1905  once  in  four  years  The  denomination  in 
1906  numbered  518  organizations  and  24,356  communicants,  in  the 
following  states  Pennsylvanb  (11,157),  Ohio  (1980),  Indiana 
(i999)>  Illinois  (1555).  Maryland  (1204).  Missouri  (10^),  Iowa  West 
Virgmia.  Arkansas.  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Michiean,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  Minnesota  Under  the  general  eloership  are 
Findlay  College.  Findlay.  Ohio.  Fort  Scott  CoUegiate  Institute,  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  and  an  academv  at  BarkeyviUe,  Pennsylvaiua. 
Some  foreign  missionary  work  is  oooe  m  BengaL 

WINBIU  OBORO  BENBDIKT  (1789-1858),  German  Pro- 
testant theologian,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the  X3th  of  April 
1789.  He  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  whete  eventually  (1833) 
he  became  profeaaor  ordinarius.  From  1834  to  1830  he  edited 
with  J.  G.  V  Engelhardt  the  Neues  krtU$ekes  Journal  der  theo- 
logischen  Uteratur,  and  alone  from  1836  to  1832  the  Zettscknfl 
fiir  vfissenschaftliche  Theologia  He  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a  Crammatih  des  neutestamentUehen  Spraehsdionu  (i8ai, 
8th  ed.  revised  by  P  W  Schmiedd,  1894  ff  )•  of  which  several 
tnnslations  have  appeared,  the  btest  being  by  W  F  Moulton 
(1870!,  3rd  ed  1882)     He  died  on  the  12th  of  May  1858. 

His  other  works  include  KomParatne  DarsteUung  des  Lekrhegrtffes 
der  versckiedenen  ctvutluhen  Kvchtuparteien  (1824.  dth  ed  by 
P  Ewald.  1883.  Eng  trans.  1873).  Btbltsches  Realworterbuch  (1820. 
3rd  cd  1 847-1 848. 2  vols. ) .  Grammatik  des  bUUtschen  und  tarjumtschen 
Chaldatsmus  (1824.  3rd  ed  by  B  Fischer.  Ckalditsehe  Crommat$k 
far  Btbel  und  Talmud,  1883.  Eng  trans.  184s)  and  a  useful  Hand- 
ouch  der  tkeologtscken  Lderatur  (1820  3rd  ed  1838-1840,  a  vols., 
supplement,  1842)  C(  W  Schmidt.  Zum  Gedachtnis  Dr  G.  B. 
Wmers."  in  the  Bettrdge  sur  sdchstschen  KtrckeHgeschtchte. 

WIKB-TABLB.  a  late  t8th-€entury  device  for  facilitating 
after-dinner  drinking — the  cabmetmakers  called  it  a  "  CSentle- 
man's  Social  Table  *'  It  was  always  narrow  and  of  semicircular 
or  horseshoe  form,  and  the  guests  sat  round  the  outer  circum- 
ference. In  the  earlier  and  simpler  shapes  metal  wells  for  bottles 
and  ice  were  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  table,  they  were  fitted 
with  brass  lids.  In  later  and  more  elaborate  examples  the  tables 
were  fitted  with  a  revolving  wine-carriage,  bottle-holder  or  tray 
working  upon  a  balanced  arm  which  enabled  the  bottles  to  be 
passed  to  any  guest  without  shaking  The  side  opposite  the 
guests  was  often  fitted  with  a  network  bag  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  bag  was  intended  to  hold  biaciuts,  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  its  function  was  to  prevent  glasses  and 
bottles  which  might  be  upset  from  faUing  to  the  floor  That 
the  wine-table  might  be  drawn  up  to  the  fire  in  cold  weather 
without  inconvenience  from  the  heat  it  was  fitted  with  curtains 
hung  upon  a  brass  frame  and  running  upon  xinga-  Sometimes 
the  table  was  accompanied  by  a  circular  bottle-stand  supported 
on  a  tripod  into  which  the  bottl^  were  deeply  sunk  to  preserve 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Yet  another  form  was  circular 
with  a  socket  in  the  centre  for  the  bottle  Wine-tables  followed 
the  fashion  of  other  tables  and  were  often  inlaid  with  wood  or 
brass.   They  are  now  exceedingly  scarce 

WINFIEU)*  a  dty  and  the  county-scat  of  Cowley  cotmty. 
Kansas.  U.S.A..  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Walnut  river. 


about  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Wichita.  Pop,  (1890)  5x84;  (1900) 
S554,  of  whom  203  were  foreign  bom  and  28a  were  negroes; 
(1905)  7845,  (19x0)6700  It  ia served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
ft  Santa  F6,  the  MisKnin  Pacific,  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
railways,  and  a  coimected  by  dectxic  line  with  Arkansas  City, 
Arkansas.  In  the  dty  arc  St  John's  Lutheran  College  (1893), 
the  South-west  Kansas  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  opened  in 
1886),  St  Mary's  Hospital  and  Training  School  (1898),  Winfidd 
Hoapital  (1900),  a  Lutheran  orphans*  home  and  a  State  School 
for  Feeble-mmded  Youth  Island  Park  (50  acres)  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  a  summer  Chautauqua.  Winfidd  is  a  supply  and  dis- 
tnbuting  point  for  a  rich  farming  country,  in  which  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  alfalfa  are  raised.  Limestone  is  quamcd 
near  the  dty,  and  natural  gas  is  found  in  the  vicinity  and  piped 
m  from  eastern  fields  for  general  use  in  the  city  The  munid- 
pakty  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  and  the  electric-lighting 
plant    Wmfield  was  settled  in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1871. 

WINGATB.  SIB  FRAHCIS  REGINALD  (1861-  ).  British 
general  and  administrator  in  the  Sudan,  was  bom  at  Broadfield, 
Renfrewshire,  on  the  2sth  of  June  1861,  bcmg  the  seventh  son 
of  Andrew  Wingate  of  Glasgow  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Richard  Turner  of  Dublin  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  W^oolwich,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  tS8o.  He  served  in  India  and  Aden,  i83i- 
1883,  and  in  the  last  named  year  joined  the  Egyptian  army  on 
its  reorganization  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  m  the  Gordon  Relief 
Expedition  of  1884-1885  was  A.D  C  and  military  secretary  to 
Sir  Evelyn  For  his  services  he  recdved  the  brevet  rank  of 
major.  After  holding  an  appointment  in  England  for  a  brief 
period  he  rejoined  the  Egyptian  army  in  1886.  He  took  part 
in  the  operations  on  the  Sudan  frontier  in  1889,  including  the 
engagement  at  Toski  and  in  the  further  operations  in  189 1, 
being  present  at  the  capture  oi  Tokar  In  1894  he  was  governor 
of  Suakin  His  principal  work  was  in  the  Intelligence  branch 
of  the  service,  of  which  he  became  director  in  1892  A  master 
of  Arabic,  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  examination  of 
prisoners,  refugees  and  others  from  the  Sudan,  and  the  study  of 
documents  captured  from  the  Dervishes  enabled  him  to  publish 
in  189X  Malidtism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  an  authoritative 
accoimt  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi  and  of  subsequent  events  in 
the  Sudan  up  to  that  date  Largely  through  his  instrumentality 
Father  Ohrwalder  and  two  nuns  escaped  from  Omdurman  in 
1891  Wingate  also  made  the  arrangements  which  led  to  the 
escape  of  Slatin  Pasha  in  1895.  The  English  versions  of  Father 
Ohrwaldcr's  narrative  (Ten  Years  in  the  MakdVs  Camp,  1892) 
and  of  Slatin's  book  (Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan,  1896)  were 
from  Wingatc's  pen,  being  rewritten  from  a  rough  translation 
of  the  original  German. 

As  director  ol  militaiy  intelligence  he  served  in  the  campaigns 
of  1896-1898  which  resulted  in  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan, 
induding  the  engagement  at  Firket,  the  battles  of  the  Atbara 
and  Omdurman  and  the  expedition  to  Fashoda.  In  an  interval 
(March-June  1897)  he  went  to  Abyssinia  as  second  in  command 
of  the  Rennell  Rodd  mission.  For  his  services  he  was  made 
colonel,  an  extra  A.D  C  to  Queen  Victoria,  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  and  was  created  R.C  M  G.  Wingate  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  expeditionary  force  which  in  November  1899  defeated 
the  remnant  of  the  Dervish  host  at  Om  Debreikat,  Kordofan, 
the  khalifa  being  among  the  slain.  For  this  achievement  he 
was  made  K.C.B  In  December  of  the  same  year,  on  Lord 
Kitchener  being  summoned  to  South  Africa,  Sir  Reginald 
Wingate  succeeded  him  as  goverBor-gcneral  of  the  Sudan  and 
sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  His  administration  of  the 
Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan  was  conspicuously  successful,  the  countryp 
after  the  desolation  of  the  Mahdia,  rapidly  reguning  a  measure 
of  prosperity  In  1903  he  was  xaiseid  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
and  in  1908  became  lieutenant-general.  He  was  also  created  a 
pasha  and  in  1905  recdved  the  honorary  degree  of  D  C.L.  from 
Oxford  University  In  1909,  at  the  request  of  the  British 
government,  Wingate  undertook  a  spedal  mission  to  Somaliland 
to  report  on  the  military  situation  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
evacuation  of  the  interior  of  the  protectorate 
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WDIOPIXLD,  EDWARD  UBIA  (c.  is6o-«.  1614),  English 
oc^nist  in  America,  was  bora  at  Stondey,  Huntinpionahire, 
about  i560i  He  served  as  a  soldier  both  in  Ixdand  and  the  Low 
Countries,  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  Vtiginia  in  1606,  and  in 
1607  accompanied  the  first  colonists  to  Jamestown.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Council  (i  slh  May  1607),  but  hisarbitrary 
oianneis,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  'Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  friendly  toward  Spam  led  to  his  deposition 
in  September     He  returned  to  England  in  April  1608,  and 

died  after  161 1 

His  amphfied  diary,  entitled  "  A  Dtsooune  of  Virginia,'*  was  pub- 
lished in  Arehaeohgia  Amertcana,  vol  iv  (Worcester,  i860),  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Charles  Deane. 
<  WINOnELD,  SIR  RICHARD  (c  1469-1525),  English  diplo- 
matist, was  one  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  sons  of  Sir  John  Wing- 
fidd  (d  X481)  of  Lethenngham,  Suffolk.  He  became  a  courtier 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  was  made  marshal  of  Calais 
in  151 1  With  Sir  Edward  Poynings  and  others  he  was  sent  in 
1512  to  arrange  a  holy  league  between  the  pope,  the  English 
king  and  other  sovereigns,  and  m  1514  he  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  try  and  arrange  a  marriage  between  the  archduke 
Charies,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V ,  and  Henry  VIII  *s 
dauj^ter  Mary  In  the  intervals  between  these  and  similar 
errands  Wingfield  was  occupied  in  discharging  his  duties  at 
Calais,  but  in  1 519  he  resigned  his  post  there  and  returned  to 
England  In  1520  Sir  Richard  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  French  court,  and  he  helped  to  make  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  between  Henry  VIIL  and  Francis  I  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Twice  during  1521  he  visited  Charles  V., 
his  object  being  to  deter  him  from  making  war  on  France,  and 
he  was  on  an  errand  to  Spain  when  he  died  at  Toledo  on  the  22nd 
of  July  1 525.  Ini  524  he  had  been  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  For  his  services  Wingfield  received  lands  in  various 
parts  of  England,  including  Kimbolton  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  he  enlarged  the  castle. 

Sir  Richard  had  two  brothers  who  attained  some  celebrity* 
Sir  Robert  (c  1464-1539),  a  diplomatist,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
(d.  1545),  spieaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1533  to  1536. 
An  dder  brother.  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  SuffoU:  in  1483, 
had  a  son  Sir  Anthony  (e.  1458-1552),  who  was  present  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  beoime  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  and  captain  of  the  guard.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Anthony 
Wingfield  (c.  1550-c.  1615),  was  public  orator  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  another  was  Sir  John  Wingfidd  (d.  1596), 
a  soldier  who  was  governor  of  Gertruydenberg  from  1587  and 
1589.  Another  of  Sir  Anthony's  descendants,  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield  (d.  1638),  was  created  a  baronet  in  1627  Another 
brother  of  Sir  Richand,  Ludovic,  had  «  son,  Sir  Richard  Win^eld, 
who  was  governor  of  Portsmouth  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  the  father  of  another  Sir  Richard  Wingfield  (d.  1634),  who 
served  in  Ireland  and  was  created  Viscount  Powerscourt  in  1618. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  his  Irish  estates  passed  to  a  cousin. 
Sir  Edwaixi  Wingfield  (d.  1638),  whose  grandson,  Folliott  Wing- 
field (d.  1717),  was  created  Viscotmt  Powerscourt  in  1665,  but 
the  title  again  became  extinct  when  he  died.  In  1744  his  cousin, 
Richard  Wingfidd  (1697-1751)1  was  created  Viscount  Powers- 
court,  and  his  descendants  have  held  this  title  until  the  present 
day  Mervyn  Wingfield  (1836-1904),  the  7th  viscount,  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kmgdom  as  Baron  Powerscourt 

in  1885.  ^      , 

See  Lord  Powerscourt,  iimments  </  lit  AndeiU  Family  of 
Wtngfield  (1894). 

WINKBLMANM,  BDUARD  (i83»-i896),  German  historian, 
was  bom  at  Danzig  on  the  25th  of  June  1838.  He  studied  at 
the  um'versities  of  Berlin  and  Gdttingen,  worked  at  the  Jfrnw- 
menta  Germaniae  kistoricOy  and  in  1869  became  professor  of 
history  at  the  univernty  of  Bern,  and  four  years  later  at  Heidd- 
berg.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  Russia,  teachmg  at  Reval 
and  at  the  university  of  Dorpat.  He  died  at  Hdddberg  on  the 
loth  of  February  1896. 

Winkelinann  wrote  a  Geschichle  itr  Antdsaehsen  his  turn  Tode 
K&mti  JElfnds  (Beriin.  1883);  and  hts  reaidence  in  Russia  induced 
him  to  compile  a  BibUotkaca  Lnvmiae  ktstcHta  (St  Petcrsbuig,  t86^ 


1870.  and  Berlin,  1878).  but  his diief  wocks deal  with  the  Ustoty  ol 

the  Empire  during  the  later  middle  ages.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  PktitPp  urn  Sckvnbeu  una  OUo  IV  von  Braunsckioeti 
(Leipzig  1873-1878)  Ceukkku  Kaiser  Fnedneks  II  ttmd  seiner 
Knche  iii2-t2J5  (Berhn.  1863)  and  1235-1250  (Reval.  1865), 
Katser  Fnednck  II  (Lapz^,  1889-1898)  and  other  writii^  on 
Frederick  in  the  Jahrbucher  der  deutschen  Gesckichte  (Ldpzig,  i86a 
fol )  He  edited  the  Acta  tmpern  tnedtta  (Innsbruck,  1880-1885), 
ana  with  J  Ficker,  Die  Regesten  des  Katserreuhs  unter  Wtlhetm, 
Alftms  X  uad  Richard  (Innsbruck,  i88a,  1901)  Among  Winkd* 
mann's  other  works  are  AUgjemente  VerfassumgseeKkulUe  (Leioxig, 
1901)  and  the  Urkundenbuch  der  Untoerstldt  Heiaeiberg  (Hciddberg, 
1886) 

WINKELRIED,  ARNOLD  VON.  The  inddent  with  which 
this  name  is  connected  is,  after  the  feat  of  William  Tdl,  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  m  tl^e  early  history  of  \\x  Swiss  Con> 
federation.  We  are  told  how,  at  a  cntical  moment  in  the  great 
battle  of  Sempach,  when  the  Swiss  had  failed  to  break  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  Austrian  knights,  a  man  ol  Unterwalden,  Arnold 
von  Wmkdried  by  name,  came  to  the  rescue.  Commending 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  his  comrades,  Jie  rushed 
towards  the  Austnans,  gathered  a  number  of  their  spears  to* 
gether  against  his  breast,  and  feO  pierced  through  and  through, 
having  opened  a  way  mto  the  hostile  ranks  for  his  fellow-country- 
men, though  at  the  pnce  of  his  own  hfe  But  the  Tell  and  Win- 
kelried  stories  stand  m  a  very  different  position  when  looked  at 
in  the  dry  light  of  hntory,  for,  while  m  the  former  case  imaginaiy 
and  impossible  men  (bearing  now  and  then  a  real  historical 
name)  do  imaginary  and  impossible  deeds  at  a  very  uncertain 
period,  in  the  latter  we  have  some  sohd  ground  to  rest  on,  and 
Winkdried's  act  might  very  well  have  been  performed,  thou|^, 
as  yet,  the  amount  of  genume  and  eariy  cvidenioe  m  support  of 
it  is  veiy  fsr  from  being  suflkieBt 

The  histoiy  of  the  Winkdneds  of  Stans  from  1148  to  1534 
has  been  minutely  worked  out  from  the  original  docomentt 
by  Hermann  von  Liebenau,  in  a  paper  published  hi  1854,  and 
reprinted  at  Aaiau  in  1862,  with  much  other  matter,  in  his 
book,  Arnold  son  Wtnkdn^^  seine  ZeU  und  sesne  TkaL  They 
were  a  knightly  family  when  we  first  hear  of  them  about  1250, 
thou|^  towards  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  they  seem  to  have 
been  but  simple  mea  without  the  honours  of  kni^thood,  and  not 
always  using  their  pn&x  "  voa."  Among  its  members  we  fiiid 
an  Enii  Winkehried  acting  as  a  witness  to  a  contract  of  sale  on 
the  xst  of  May  1367,  whUe  the  same  man,  or  periiaps  another 
member  of  the  family,  Enu  von  Winkelried,  is  plaintiff  in  a  suit 
at  Stans  on  the  a9th  of  September  1389,  and  in  1417  b  the  landam- 
man  (or  head  man)  of  Unterwalden,  being  then  called  Arnold 
Winkdriet  We  have,  therefore,  a  real  man  named  Arnold  Win- 
kelried living  at  Stans  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sempach. 
The  question  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  points.  Was  he  present  at 
the  battle,  and  did  he  then  perform  the  deed  commonly  attri- 
buted to  him  ?  This  involves  a  minute  investigation  of  the  history 
of  that  battle,  to  ascertam  if  there  are  any  authentic  traces  of 
this  inddent,  or  any  opportunity  for  it  to  have  taken  place. 

I  Emdence  of  Okro»ui!u.— The  earliest  known  mention  of  the 
inadent  u  found  in  a  ZQridi  chromde  (discovered  in  1862  by 
G.  von  Wyss),  which  it  a  copy,  made  in  1476,  of  a  chronide  written 
in  or  at  any  rate  not  earJicr  than  14A8,  though  it  is  wanting  in  the 
i6tfa-century  transcript  of  another  cturonade  written  in  1466,  which 
up  to  1^89  dosdy  agrees  with  the  former  It  appears  in  the  well- 
known  form,  but  the  hero  is  sttted  to  be  «tif  geiriiwer  man  under 
den  Eidgenmen,  no  name  bdng  given,  and  it  seems  dear  that  has 
death  aid  not  take  place  at  that  time.  No  other  mention  has 
been  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  Swiss  or  Austrian  chronides 
till  we  come  to  the  book  Do  Hde^iae  origuut  written  in  1^^  by 
Rudolph  Cwalther  (Zwingli's  aon-in-law),  when  the  hero  is  still 
nameless,  bdng  compared  to  Deous  or  Codnis,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  his  brave  act  Finally,  we  read  the  full  story  in 
the  original  (haft  of  Giles  Tscbndi's  duoiude,  where  the  hero  as 
described  as  "  a  man  of  Unterwalden,  of  the  Winkdned  family." 
this  being  expanded  m  the  final  recension  of  the  dironide  (1564) 
into  "  a  man  of  Unterwalden.  •Arnold  von  Winckdried  by  name,  a 
brave  knkht,"  while  he  b  entved  (in  the  same  book,  on  the  authority 
of  the  "  Anniverury  Book  "  of  Stans,  now  bst)  on  the  list  of  those 
who  fell  at  Scmnich  at  the  head  of  the  Nidwalden  (or  Stans)  men  as 
"  Kerr  Arnold  von  Winckchiet.  Ritter,"  thb  being  in  the  first  draft 
"  Arnold  Winckdriet." 

1.  Ballads. — There  are  several  war  songs  on  the  battle  of  Sempach 
,  «hicb  have  come  down  to  us.  but  in  one  only  b  there  mentaoa  « 


WINNIPEG 


n^ 


IRakdiled  ami  hit  dead.  TlinbmlowlMlkdoferfear-HaeaiaaM, 
part  of  which  (indudsiif  the  Winkemed  ■ectkm)  b  found  in  the 
additions  made  between  1531  «nd  1545  to  Etterlin's  chronicle  by 
H.  Berlinger  of  Basel,  and  the  whole  in  Werner  Stciner'a  chronicle 
(written  1 5%7).  It  is  agreed  on  al!  sides  that  the  last  stanza,  attribut- 
ing the  autnorahip  to  Halbsuter  of  Lucerne,  "  as  be  came  bock  from 
the  bMtle,"  ia  a  very  bite  additkm.  Many  authoritiea  rnaid  it  aa 
made  up  of  three  distinct  songs  (one  of  which  refen  to  the  battle  and 
\^nkelned),  possibly  put  together  by  the  younger  Halbsuter  (citizen 
of  Lucerne  in  1435,  died  between  1470  and  1480).  though  others 
contend  that  the  Sempadi-Wuikelriea  section  bears  dear  tiaoea  of 
having  been  comoosed  after  the  Reformation  began,  that  ia,  about 
1520  or  1530.  Some  recent  diacoverica  have  proved  that  certain 
statements  m  the  song  usually  regarded  as  anachronisms  are  quite 
accurate;  but  no  nearer  approach  has  been  made  towards  fixing  its 
exact  date,  or  that  of  any  01  the  three  bits  into  which  it  has  been  cut 
np.  In  this  song  the  ttairy  appears  an  ita  fall-blown  shape,  the  name 
01  Winckelriet  being  given. 

3.  Lists  of  those  whc  feO  at  Sempach—Wt  find  in  the  "Anni- 
versary Book  "  of  Emmctten  in  Unterwalden  (drawn  up  in  1560) 
the  name  of  "  der  Wtnkelriedt  "  at  the  head  of  tne  Nidwaldcn  men. 
and  in  a  book  by  Horotanus.  a  pastor  at  Lucerne  (about  1563), 
that  of  "  Emi  Winckdried  "  ocean  some  way  down  the  list  of 
Unterwalden  men. 

4.  Pictures  and  Drawings  — In  the  MS.  of  the  chronide  of  Die- 
bold  Schilling  of  Bern  (c.  1480)  there  is  in  the  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Sempach  a  warrior  pierced  with  spears  falling  to  the  ground, 
which  may  poastbly  be  meant  for  Vmkehied,  while  in  that  of 
Diebold  Schilling  ot  Lucerne  (1511)1  though  in  the  text  no  allusion 
is  made  to  any  such  inddent.  there  uasimilar  picture  of  a  man  who 
has  accomplisned  Wnkelried  8  feat,  but  he  b  dressed  In  the  colours 
of  Lucerne.  Then  there  ia  an  ei^praving  m  Stumpf's  chronide  (I548)* 
and.  finally,  the  celebrated  one  by  nana  Rudolf  Maaad  (1551). 
which  follows  the  chronicle  of  1476  rather  than  the  ballad. 

The  story  seems  to  have  been  first  questioned  about  1850  by 
Moritz  von  StOrler  of  Bern,  but  the  public  discussion  of  the  subject 
originated  with  a  lecture  by  O.  Lorenz  on  LtopM  III  tmd  dte 
Sckmeizmr  BUnde,  which  he  delivered  m  Vienna  on  March  ai.  i66a 
This  began  the  lively  papo'  war  humorously  called  "  the  second  war 
of  Sempach,"  in  wlucn  the  Swiss  (with  but  rare  exceptions)  main- 
tained the  historical  character  of  the  feat  against  various  fordgners 
— Auatrians  and  others. 

Most  of  the  arguments  against  the  genainenesa  of  the  story  have 
been  already  more  or  less  directly  indicated,     (i)  There  is  the 


total  silence  of  all  the  old  Swiss  and  Austrun  chroniclers  until  1538, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Zurich  chronicle  of  1476  (and  this 
while  they  nearly  all  describe  the  battle  in  more  or  less  detail).  The 
tale,  as  told  m  the  1176  chronicle,  is  dcariy  an  interpolation,  for  it 
comes  immediatdy  after  a  distinct  statement  that  "  Cod  had  helped 
the  Confederates,  and  that  with  great  labour  they  had  defeated  the 
knights  and  Duke  Leopold,"  while  the  passage  immediately  following 
joins  on  to  the  former  quite  naturally  if  wc  strike  out  the  episode  of 
the  "  true  man."  who  is  not  even  called  Winkdned.  (2)  The  date  of 
the  ballad  is  extremdy  uncertain,  but  cannot  be  placed  earUer  than 
at  least  60  or  70  years  after  the  battle,  possibly  130  or  140,  so  that  its 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  embodying  an  oral  contemporary  tradition 
are  of  the  slightest.  (3)  Similar  feats  have  been  frequently  recorded, 
but  in  each  case  they  are  supported  by  authentic  evidence  which  b 
lacking  in  thb  case.  Five  cases  at  least  are  known .  a  Mlower  of 
the  count  of  Hapsburg.  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Bernese  in  1271; 
StQlinger  of  Ratisbon  (Regensburg)  in  1x33,  in  the  war  of  the  count 
of  Kyburg  against  the  men  of  Bern  and  Solothurn;  Conrad  Royt  of 
Lucerne,  at  Nancy  in  1477 ;  Henn  Wolleben,  at  Frastanz  in  1^99.  in 
the  course  of  the  Swabian  War;  and  a  roan  at  the  battle  of  Kappel 
in  1531  (4)  It  is  argued  that  the  course  of  the  battle  was  such  that 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  such  an  act  being  performed,  or,  if 
performed,  of  having  turned  the  day  Thb  argument  rests  on  the 
careful  critical  narrative  of  the  fight  constructed  by  Hcrr  Klcissnerand 
Herr  Hartmann  from  the  contemporary  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  in  which  the  pride  ot  the  anights,  thcu  heavy  armour, 
the  beat  of  the  July  sun,  the  panic  which  befell  a  sudden  part  of  the 
Austrian  army,  added  to  the  valour  of  the  Swiss  fully  explain  the 
complete  rout.  Herr  Hartmann,  too,  points  out  that,  even  if  the 
knignts  ion  foot)  had  been  ranged  in  serried  ranks,  there  must  have 
been  sufficient  space  left  between  them  to  allow  them  to  move  their 
arms,  and  therefore  that  no  man,  however  gigantic  he  might  have 
been,  could  have  seized  hold  of  more  than  halfa  dozen  spears  at  once. 
Hcrr  K.  BQrkli  {Der  wakrt  Wtnkeiritd^-^it  Taktik  der  aUen 
Vrsckweiser,  Zurich,  1886)  haa  put  forth  a  theory  of  the  battle 
which  is,  he  allows,  opposed  to  all  modern  accounts,  but  entirely 
agrees,  he  strongly  maintains,  with  the  contemporary  authorities. 
Accordm^  to  thb  the  fight  was  not  a  pitched  battle  but  a  surprise, 
the  Austrian*  not  having  had  time  to  form  up  into  tanks.  Aasuming 
this,  and  rejecting  the  evidence  of  the  1476  chronide  an  an  inter' 

Elation  ana  full  of  mistakes,  and  that  of  the  song  aa  not  proved  to 
ve  been  in  exbtence  before  1531,  Herr  BQrkli  comes  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  the  phalanx  formation  of  the  Austriana,  aa  wdl  as  the 
name  and  act  of  Winkelried.  have  been  transferred  to  Sempach  from 
the  fight  of  Bicocca,  near  Milan  (April  a?,  1522),  where  a  real  leader 
of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  rranoe,  Amoki  Winkelried, 


leanv  net  his  <leatft  in  very  miidi  the  way  that  his  iMunesake 
perished  aooordine  to  the  story.  Herr  BQrkli  confines  hb  critidsm 
to  the  first  strujgxie,  in  which  alone  mentk>n  b  made  of  the  driving 
back  of  the  Swiss,  pointing  out  also  that  the  chronicle  dT  1476  and 
other  bter  accounts  attribute  to  the  Austrians  the  manner  of  attack 
and  the  long  spean  which  were  the  ^wdal  characteristics  of  Swiss 
warriors,  and  that  if  Wtnkdried  were  a  knbht  (as  b  assarted  by 
Tschudi)  he  would  have  been  dad  in  a  coat  oTmail,  or  at  least  had  a 
breastplate,  ndthcr  of  which  could  have  been  pierced  by  hostile 
bnces. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  dib  daring  theory,  it  seems  dear 
that,  while  thoe  b  aome  doubt  aa  to  whether  anch  an  act  aa  Winkd- 
ried'a  waa  possible  at  Sempach,  taldag  inro  account  tht  known 
detaib  of  the  battle,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  utter  lack  of  any 
eariy  and  trustworthy  evidence  in  support  of  hb  having  performed 
that  act  in  that  battle.  It  b  quite  concdvable  that  such  evidence 
may  later  come  to  light;  for  the  uie^t  it  b  wantuig. 

AtrTaoKn'is& — See  in  particaiar  Thcodor  von  Liebenau's  Dit 
Schlatht  het  Sempach— Cedenklmch  sm^  fOnften  SdciUarfeter  (1886). 
publbhed  at  the  tacpetat  of  the  ^[ovcmment  of  Lucerne.  Thb 
contains  every  mention  or  description  of  the  battle  or  of  anything 
rebting  to  it,  published  or  unpuoUshed,  in  prose  or  in  verse,  com- 
posed within  300  years  after  the  battle,  and  b  a  most  narvdloua 
and  invaluable  collection  of  original  materials,  in  which  all  the 
evidence  for  Winkelried 's  deed  has  been  brought  together  in  a  handy 
shape.  Beskies  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  the  *ife  df 
Winkdricd  fay  W  OechsU  in  voL  liiL  of  the  AUnmehu  dtutscht 
BiographMt  the  following  are  the  moat  noteworthy  publications 
reiatingto  thb  controversy  In  support  of  Winkelried 's  act:  G.  v. 
Wyss,  c7Aer  eine  Zitrcher-Chrenih  aus  dem  tKten  Jahrhundert  (ZOrich, 
i86a);  A.  Daguet,  "La  Question  de  Wmkdried,"  m  the  Mnsie 
Nouchdtdois  for  December  1883:  G.  H.  Ochsenbdn,  "  Die  Winkd- 
riedfrage,"  in  the  SonHtaaAiatt  of  the  Bund  newspaper  for  lanuarv 
and  February  1879;  A.  Bernoulli,  Winhdrieds  That  hei  Sempach 
(Basel,  1886):  yf.  Oechsll,  Zur  Stmpacher  Schiaehtfeier  (Zflrich. 
1886):  E.  Secretan.  Sempach  et  Winhelried  (Lausanne,  1886)^  and 
the  summary  in  K.  Dtndtiker's  larger  Ceschiehte  der  SchweiOt  l  550* 
559  (3id  ed..  ZOrich,  1803).  Against  Winkdried's  claims  we  have 
the  remarlotblc  study  of  O.  Kleissncr,  Die  Quellen  tur  Sempacher 
ScUaeht  und  die  Winketriedsage  (GAttingcn,  1873) ;  O.  Hartmann, 
Du  SeUaeht  bet  Sempach  (Frauenfdd.  1886);  and  the  condae  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence  given  by  M.  v.  StOrlcr  (the  fiivt  to  aaspect  the 
story)  in  the  AnteigerfOr  Scimeit,  Cesehuhti  (1881).  393*394^ 

WINNIFEG,  the  capital  of  Manitoba,  and  chief  dty  of  Western 
Canada.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and 
Red  rivers  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  plain.  The  river  valley,  bdng 
of  exceptional  richness,  early  attracted  the  traders,  and  so  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xQth  century  gained  the  attention  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
a  benevcJent  Scottish  nobleman  who  sent  out  in  x8ix-i8ic 
several  hundreds  of  Highland  settlers.  On  the  site  at  the  jimctiov 
of  the  two  rivers  where  Verandreye,  the  first  white  explorer  to 
visit  the  Red  river,  had  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  thb 
time  erected  Fort  Rouge,  and  where  some  ten  years  earlier  in 
the  century  the  Nor'-Westers  of  Montreal  had  erected  Fort 
Gibraltar,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  at  the  time  Lord 
Selkirk  and  his  friends  controlled,  erected  Fort  Douglas,  bearing 
the  family  name  of  the  colonizer.  After  bloodshed  between  the 
rival  fur  companies,  and  their  union  in  1821,  Fort  Garry  waa 
erected,  as  a  trading  post  and  settlers'  depot,  and  with  some- 
what elaborate  structure,  with  stone  walla,  bastions  and  port- 
holes. Fort  Garry  (2)  was  erected  at  a  considcTable  cost  in  1835. 
A  short  distance  north  of  this  fort,  about  the  year  i860,  the  first 
house  on  the  plain  was  erected,  and  to  the  hamlet  rising  there  was 
given  the  name  of  the  lake  45  m.  north,  Winnipeg  (Cree,  Win, 
murky,  nipiyt  water).  The  name  referred  to  the  contrast 
between  its  water  and  that  of  the  tranq>arent  lakes  to  the 
east  For  ten  years  the  hamlet  grew— though  very  slowly^  it 
bdng  more  than  four  hundred  miles  from  St  Paul,  the  nearest 
town  in  Minnesota,  to  the  south.  The  fur-traders  did  not  scdt 
to  increase  its  size.  Wlien  the  transfer  of  Rupert's  Land  took 
place  to  Canada  in  1870,  the  governor  of  Assiniboia  had  his 
residence  at  Fort  Garry,  and  here  was  the  centre  of  government 
for  the  settlers  over  the  area  surrounding  Fort  Garry.  Its 
acquisition  by  Canada  and  the  influx  of  settlers  from  Eastern 
Canada  led  to  the  greater  importance  of  Winnipeg,  as  the  new 
town  was  now  generally  called.  Ibe  estabh'shment  of  Dominion 
government  agendes,  the  formation  of  a  local  government, 
the  machinery  required  for  the  government  of  the  province, 
the  influx  of  a  small  army  of  surveyors  who  mapped  out  and 
surveyed  wide  districts  of  the  country,  and  the  taking  up  of 
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free  lands  in  all  dkectkms  by  Canadian  aettlen,  aU  tended  to  build 
up  the  hamlet  of  Winnipeg  into  a  considerable  town. 

The  following  figures  of  population  show  the  remarkable 
increase  of  Winnipeg:  (1870)  215,  (1874)  >  1869,  (1885) 
i9.S74i  (1898)  39.384,  (1901)  42,340;  (1905)  79*975,  (1906) 
90,153;  (1907)  xoo,ooo  (estimated).  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
dty,  the  cfiaracter  of  the  soil,  and  the  high  prices  of  material  for 
street  construction  have  led  to  a  large  and  expensive  civic 
organization.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  iour  controllers, 
and  twelve  aldermen.  The  dty  possesses  the  public  utility 
of  water,  but  the  dty  Street  car  ^tem,  gas,  and  private  dectric 
lighting  are  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company  The  dty 
has  dedded  to  introduce  dectric  power  from  Winnipeg  river, 
at  a  point  some  50  m.  distiy;it.  lie  streets  are  in  some  cases 
macadamized  and  in  other  cases  block  paved,  and  in  still  others 
asphalted.  The  Parks  Board  is  a  board  appointed  by  the  dty 
council,  and  has  the  complete  administration  of  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  dty  taxes.  The  streets  are  boulevarded,  trees  {Wanted  on 
them,  and  both  of  these  kept  by  the  Parks  Board.  A  number  of 
well-kept  small  parks  are  found  throughout  the  dty,  and  a  large 
park — the  Assiniboine — is  being  prepared  and  beautified.  The 
greatest  business  street  is  Main  Street,  on  which  (north)  the 
Great  Canadian  Padfic  railway  station  and  Royal  Alexandra 
Hotel  are  situated,  and  (south)  the  Union  station  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways  are  found.  On  or 
near  this  street  (132  ft.  wide)  are  placed  the  great  financial 
institutions  of  the  dty,  including  dg^tecn  chartered  banks, 
many  of  which  are  ornaments  to  the  dty,  and  many  loan, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  buildings  and  offices.  The  depart- 
mental stores  and  offices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its 
Fort  Garry  court,  which  stand  on  Main  Street  South,  are  worthy 
of  that  andent  company.  The  dty  hall,  with  park  and  volunteers' 
monument,  are  on  the  same  street,  while  the  lofty  Umon  Bank, 
Mclntyre,  and  Bon  Accord  blocks  are  here  wildernesses  erf  offices 
of  every  description.  The  second  great  street,  Portage  Avenue, 
of  the  same  width  as  Main  Street,  runs  at  right  angles  to  Main 
Street,  and  is  the  mercantile  street  of  the  dty  On  this  are  the 
post  office.  Fret  Press  office,  Y.M.C.A.  building,  Aikins  Block, 
T.  Eaton  &  Co.'s  enormous  departmental  shop,  and  the  Ideal 
Building,  which  are  worthy  of  note.  The  wholesale  business 
street  of  the  dty  is  Princess,  running  parallel  to  Main  Street, 
and  the  two  most  beautiful  residential  streets  are  Broadway  and 
Assiniboine  Avenues.  All  parts  of  the  dty  are  reached  by  the 
Winnipeg  electric  street  railway,  which  nms  north  for  25  m. 
on  the  continuation  of  Main  Street  to  the  town  of  Selkirk,  west 
along  Portage  Avenue  for  12  m.  to  St  James,  Sil/er  Heights, 
St  Charles  and  Headingly,  and  south  through  Fort  Rouge  to 
River  Park.  At  the  north  of  the  dty  are  St  John's  episcopal 
buildings,  including  St  John's  College  and  boys'  school.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  dty  are  the  parliament  building,  governor's 
residence,  barracks,  law  courts,  university,  Manitoba  College 
and  Wesley  College  buildings.  More  than  eighty  churches, 
many  of  them  of  architectural  value,  are  found  scattered  over 
the  dty,  while  the  General  Hospital,  Women's  Home,  Children's 
Home,  Children's  Aid  Shelter  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 
speak  of  the  benevolence  of  the  citizens.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  Winnipeg  is  seen  in  the  elaborate  system  of 
public  schools.  The  buildings  are  not  exceeded  for  beauty  of 
design  or  for  completeness  of  finish  by  any  Canadian  dty  and  by 
few  American  dties. 

The  geographical  position  of  Winnipeg  Is  unique  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  Like  Chicago  it  stands  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  prairies.  All  western  trade  in  Canada  of  the  vast  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  (Columbia, 
must  pass  through  the  narrow  belt  of  100  m.,  lying  between 
the  international  boundary  line  and  l4dce  W^inm'peg.  Midway 
in  this  belt  stands  Winnipeg.  The  trade  from  the  wide  extent 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  square  miles  of  prairie  and 
woodland,  becoming  more  populous  every  year,  must  flow  as 
through  a  narrow  spout  at  Winnipeg;  every  railway  must 
pass  through  Winnipeg.  In  consequence  Winnipeg  is  already  a 
^  Incorporated  in  thi»  year  as  a  dty. 


considerable  nuuiufactuiiBg  centre.  Its  lumber  and  floor  mills 
are  its  largest  industites,  but  the  following  are  found:  aerated 
waters  and  breweries,  tent  makers,  baking-powder  manufactories, 
box  manufacturers,  brick  makers,  broom,  brushes  and  carriage 
makers,  cement  blocks,  manufacturing  chemists,  chocolate  and 
dgar  manufacturers,  confectionery,  copper  plate,  cornice  makers, 
engine  builders,  gas  fitters,  hik  manufacturers,  jewelry  makci^ 
lime  makers,  n^ners,  opticians,  paint  makers,  paper-box 
makers*  photographers,  pickle  makers,  planing  mks,  pork 
packers^  publishers,  pump  makers,  rubber-stamp  makers, 
sash,  door  and  blind  factories,  upholsterers,  ventilating  manu- 
factory, vinegar  factories,  foundries,  wire  and  fence  manu- 
factories. The  area  of  the  dty  is  x  3,700  acres. 

WINNIPBO,  a  lake  and  river  of  Canada.  The  lake  is  in 
Saskatdiewan,  Manitoba  and  Keewatin,  and  is  ^tuated  between 
so*  *o'  and  53"  50'  N  and  96*  tcf  and  99®  15'  W.  It  covers  an 
area  of  8555  sq.  m.,  is  at  an  altitude  of  7x0  ft  above  the  sea,  is  260 
m.  long,  25  to  60  m.  wide,  and  contains  several  large  islands^ 
induding  Rrindeer  (70  sq  m.)  and  Big  Island  (60  sq.  m.).  It  is 
shallow,  being  nowhere  more  than  70  ft.  in  depth,  and  in  con- 
sequence extremely  stormy  and  dangerous.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
its  white  fish  being  espedally  celebrated.  Its  shores  are  low 
and  on  the  south  extwmdy  marshy.  The  prindpal  affluent 
rivers  are:  Red  river,  from  the  south;  Winnipeg,  Blood  vein, 
Berens  and  Poplar  from  the  east,  and  the  DaupUn  and  Sas- 
katchewan from  the  west.  It  recdves  the  surplus  waters  of  lakes 
Manitoba  and  Winnipegosis,  and  discharges  by  the  river  Nelson 
into  Hudson  Bay.  The  river  Winnipeg  rises  near  Savanne  station 
in  48"  47'  N.  and  89*  57'  W ,  and  flows  in  a  westerly  direction 
undfer  the  names  of  Savanne,  Seine,  and  Rainy  rivers  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods;  issuing  thence  as  the  Winnipeg,  it  flows 
N.W.  with  an  exceedingly  tortuous  and  turbulent  course  to  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  It  is  navigable  from  the  foot  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  head  of  Rainy  lake — ^with  a  short  portage  at 
Fort  Frances  falls*-*  distance  of  208  xn.  Its  prindpal  tributary 
is  English  river. 

WINNIPEGOSIS,  a  lake  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatdiewan, 
(Canada,  between  51*  34'  and  53*  11'  N.  and  99*  37'  and  loi*  06' 
W  Its  greatest  length  is  122  m.,  greatest  width  17  m.;  diore- 
line  570  m.,  and  area,  exdusve  of  islands,  ^000  sq.  m.  Its 
greatest  ascertained  depth  is  38  ft.,  and  mean  altitude  828  ft* 
above  the  sea«  Mossy  river  from  the  south,  draining  Lake 
Dauphin,  Swan,  and  Red  Deer  rivers  are  the  only  considerable 
streams  that  fall  into  it.  It  drains  by  the  Waterhen  river  through 
Waterhen  lake  into  Lake  Manitoba,  and  thence  by  the  Little 
Saskatchewan  into  Lake  Winmpeg.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
chevalier  de  la  Verendrve  in  1739. 

WINONA,  a  dty  and  the  coimty-seat  of  Winona  county, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  about  95  m.  S.E.  of  St  Paul,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  here  crossed  by  three  sted  bridges. 
Pop.  (1880)  xo,2o8;  (1890)  18,208;  (1900)  19,7x4,  of  vriiom 
5000  were  fordgn-bom  and  30  negroes,  (x9xo  census)  18,583. 
There  are  large  German  and  Polish  elements  in  the  population; 
and  German  and  Polish  journals,  besides  two  dailies  in  English, 
are  published  here.  Winona  is  served  by  the  Chicago ,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  MOwaukee 
&  St  Paul,  the  Green  Bay  &  Western,  and  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western railways,  and  by  river  steamboat  lines.  It  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  a  broad,  levd  terrace,  slightly  devated  above 
the  river,  and  surmounted  by  steep  bluffs  rising  to  400-500  ft 
At  Winona  are  the  Winona  General  Hospital  (1894),  to  which  b 
attached  a  Nurses'  Training  School;  the  fint  State  Normal 
School  (opened  in  i860),  and  Winona  Seminary  (1894)  for  girls, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Frands.  The  dty  has  a  puUic 
library  (about  30,000  vols.),  with  a  mural  decoration  by  Kenyon 
C^x;  a  Federal  building;  a  Masonic  Temple,  and  several 
parks^  and  it  owns  its  own  water  supply  (operated  by  the  Holly 
system).  In  T905  the  total  value  of  the  factoiy  product  was 
$7,850,236  (30-5%  more  than  in  1900).  The  site  of  the  dty  was 
frequently  vacd  as  a  landing  place  in  the  old  fur-trading  days, 
but  was  not  permanently  settled  until  about  1853.  Winona  was 
first  diarteied  as  a  dty  in  1857.    A  large  part  of  it  was  destroyed 
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by  fire  in  t86o.  The  name  Winona  is  said  to  be  a  Sioux  word 
meaning  "  first-bom  daughter/' 

WINSFORD.  an  urban  district  in  the  Nortfawich  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  river  Weaver,  6  ra.  S.  of 
Northwidi,  on  the  London  &  North- Western  railway  and  the 
Cheshire  lines.  Pop.  (1901)  10,383.  In  the  town,  whidi  is  only 
second  to  Northwich  in  this  respect,  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
raised  and  conveyed  to  Liverpool  for  exportation;  being  shipped 
in  fiats  down  the  Weaver,  which  has  been  rendered  navigable 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  locks.  Rock-salt  is  procured,  as 
well  as  that  obtained  from  the  brine-pools.  Boat-building  is 
an  important  accompanying  industry,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  tons  of  salt  are  shipped  annually.  Owing  to  the  pumping 
of  the  brine,  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  submerged,  and 
there  is  thtis  a  constant  danger  to  houses.  The  iron  bridge  across 
the  Weaver,  which  was  built  in  1856,  had  to  be  raised  thrice  in 
the  following  twenty-six  years.  The  town  has  received  much 
benefit  from  philanthropists.  Sir  Joseph  Vcrdin  providing  a 
technical  school^  and  Sir  John  Brunner  a  guildhall  and  other 
buildings. 

WINSLOW,  EDWARD  (1595-1655),  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  in  America,  was  bom  in  Droitwich, 
Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  i8th  of  October  1595.  In 
16 1 7  he  removed  to  Leiden,  united  with  John  Robinson's  church 
there,  and  in  1620  was  one  of  the  "  pilgrims  "  who  emigrated  to 
New  England  on  the  **  Mayflower  "  and  founded  the  Plymouth 
colony.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  (Barker)  Winslow,  whom  he  had 
married  !n  May  1618  at  Leiden,  having  died  soon  after  their 
arrival,  he  married,  in  May  1621 ,  Mrs  Susannah  White,  the  mother 
of  Peregrine  White  (1620-1704),  the  first  white  child  bora  in 
New  England.  This  was  the  first  marriage  in  the  New  England 
colonies.  Winslow  was  delegated  by  his  associates  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  and  succeeded  in  winning  the  friend- 
ship of  their  chief,  Massasoit  {c.  1580-1661).  He  was  one  of 
the  assistants  from  1624  to  1647,  except  in  1633-1634,  1636- 
1637  and  1644-1645,  when  he  was  governor  of  the  colony. 
He  was  also,  in  1643,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England.  On  several  occasions  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  defend  these  colonies  from  the  attacks  of  such 
men  as  John  Lyford,  Thomas  Morton  (q.v.)  and  Samuel  Gorton 
iq.v.).  He  left  on  his  last  mission  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  October  1646,  and  spent  nine  years  in  England,  where 
he  held  a  minor  ofTice  under  Cromwell,  and  in  1654  was  made  a 
member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  determine  the  value  of 
certain  English  ships  destroyed  by  Denmark.  In  1655  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  three  English  commissioners  whom  Cromwell  sent 
on  his  expedition  against  the  West  Indies  to  advise  with  its  leaders 
Admiral  Venablcs  and  Admiral  William  Penn,  but  died  near 
Jamaica  on  the  8th  of  May  1655,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Winslow's 
portrait,  the  only  authentic  likeness  of  any  of  the  "Mayflower" 
"  pilgrims/'  is  in  Uie  gallery  of  tbe  Pilgrim  Society  at  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

His  writings,  though  fragmentary,  are  of  the  gmtcst  value  to  the 
historian  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  They  include:  Good  Newes  from 
New  England,  or  a  True  Relation  of  Things  very  Remarkable  at  the 
Plantation  of  Plimouth  in  Nero  England  (1624) ;  Hypocrisie  Unmasked; 
by  a  True  Relation  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
aMiust  Samud  Gorton,  a  Notorious  Disturber  of  the  Peace  (1646),  to 
which  was  added  a  chapter  entitled  "  A  Brief  Narratioa  of  the  True 
Grounds  or  Cause  of  the  First  Plantation  of  New  England  " :  New 
England's  Salamander  (1647) ;  and  The  Glorious  Progress  of  the  Gospel 
amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England  (1649).  With  William  Bradford 
he  also  is  supposed,  to  have  prepared  a  Journal  of  the  Beginning  and 
Proceeding  of  the  E^nglish  Plantation  uttled  at  Plymouth  in  New  Eng- 
land (1622),  which  is  gencrallj^  known  as  "  Mourt's  Relation."  owin^ 
to  its  preface  having  been  signed  by  "  G.  Mourt."  Some  of  his 
wntings  may  be  found  reprinted  in  Alexander  Young's  Chronicles  of 
the  Pilerimi  (Boston.  1841). 

See  J.  B.  Moore's  Memoirs  of  AmericanC<memors  (New  York,  1846) ; 
David  P.  and  Frances  K.  Bolton's  Winslow  Memorial  (New  York, 
1877)  and  J-  G.  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England  (3  vols,,  Boston, 
1858-1864).  Also  see  a  paper  by  W.  C.  Winslow.  "  Governor 
Edward  Winslow,  his  Place  and  Part  in  Plymouth  Colony,"  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associatum  for  1895 
(Washington,  1896). 


His  son,  JosiAH  Winslow  (162^x680),  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  in  1653,  was  an  "  assistant "  from  1657  to  1673,  and 
governor  from  June  1673  until  his  death.  From  1658  to  1672 
he  was  one  of. the  commissoners  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England,  and  in  1675,  during  Kmg  Philip's  War,  he  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  united  forces  of  New  England. 

WINSOR.  JUSTIN  (1831-1897),  American  writer  and  tibxarian, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  znd  of  January  1831. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  printed  a  History  of  Duxbury,  Mass., 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  He  left  Harvard  before  graduation 
to  study  in  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  but  not  until  he  had  planned 
an  extended  memoir  of  Carrick  and  his  Contemporaries,  the 
manuscript  of  which,  in  ten  folio  volumes  with  a  mass  of  notes, 
is  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University.  In  1866  Winsor  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  pubUc  library,  and  in  x868 
its  superintendent.  In  1877  he  became  librarian  of  Harvard 
University,  a  position  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  greatly 
popularized  the  use  of  both  those  great  collections  of  books. 
While  at  the  Boston  public  library  he  edited  a  most  useful 
catalogue  of  bool-^  in  history,  biography  and  travel,  and  com- 
piled the  first  of  a  series  of  separate  lists  of  works  of  historical 
fiction.  In  1876  he  began  a  series  of  monumental  pubUcations. 
The  first  was  a  Bibliography  of  the  Original  Quartos  and  Foliof 
of  Shakespeare  with  PdrticttJar  Reference  to  Copies  in  America. 
Unfortunately,  all  except  about  a  hundred  copies  of  this  work 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  A  small  volume  entitled  The.  Reader's 
Hatidbook  of  the  American  Revolution  (1879)  is  the  model  of  a 
reasonable  bibliography.  In  1880  he  began  the  editing  of  the 
Memorial  History  of  Boston  (4  vols.,  4I0),  with  the  co-operation 
of  seventy  writers.  He  so  manipulated  the  contributions  and 
supplemented  them  with  notes  as  to  give  an  air  of  unity  to  the 
whole  work,  and  completed  it  in  twenty-three  months.  He  then 
set  to  work  on  a  still  larger  co-operative  book,  The  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  which  w^as  completed  (1889)  in  eight 
royal  octavo  volumes.  These  great  tasks  had  compelled  Winsor 
to  make  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  historical  problems 
with  the  aid  of  contemporaneous  cartography.  Among  the 
early  results  of  this  study  were  the  Bibliography  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography  (1884),  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Kohl  CoUecticn  of 
Maps  relating  to  America  (1886),  published  in  the  Harvard 
Library  Bulletins.  His  vast  knowledge  took  the  final  form  of 
four  volumes  entitled  Christopher  Columbus  (1891),  Carlier  to 
Frontenac  (1894),  The  Mississippi  Basin  (1895).  and  The 
Westward  Movement  (1897).  Besides  great  stores  of  information 
hitherto  accessible  only  to  the  specialist,  these  contain  many 
strong  expressions  of  dissent  from  currently  received  views. 
Winsor  served  for  many  years  on  the  Massachusetts  Archives 
Commission.  His  careful  Report  on  the  Maps  of  the  Orinoco- 
Esscquiho  Region  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Venezuela 
Boundary  Commission.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  both  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  American  Historical 
Association,  and  was  president  of  both — of  the  former  for  ten 
years,  1876-1885,  and  the  latter  in  1886-1887.  He  died  in 
Cambridge  on  the  22nd  of  October  1897. 

See  Horace  E.  Scuddcr's  "  Memoir  of  Justin  Winsor ''  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (2nd  series),  vol. 
xii.  Also  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magasine  (December  1697).  A 
bibliography  of  his  writings  is  in  Harvard  College  Library,  Biblio- 
graphical  Contributions,  No.  54. 

WINSTED,  a  borough  in  the  township  of  Winchester,  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mad  and  Still  rivers,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  stale,  about  26  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford.  Pop. 
of  the  township  (1890)  6183;  (1900)  7763:  of  the  borough 
(1900)  6804,  of  whom  1 213  were  foreign-born;  (19x0)  7754. 
The  borough  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  the  Central  New  England  railways,  and  by  electric  railway 
to  Torrington.  Among  tbe  public  institutions  are  the  William 
L.  Gilbert  Home  for  friendless  children  and  the  Gilbert  free  high 
school,  each  endowed  with  more  than  $600,000  by  William  L. 
Gilbert,  a  prominent  citizen;  the  Beardsley  public  library 
(1874),  the  Convent  of  Saint  Margaret  of  Cortona,  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  the  Litchfield  County  Hospital.    In  a  park  in 
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the  central  part  of  the  borough  there  is  a  tower  (60  ft.  high)  to 
the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  Winsted  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  another  park  contains  a  soldiers'  monument  and  a  memorial 
fountain.  Watei  power  is  derived  from  the  Mad  river  and  High- 
land lake,  which  is  west  of  the  borough  and  is  encircled  by  the 
Wakefield  boulevard,  a  seven-mile  drive,  along  which  there  are 
many  summer  cottages.  The  manufactures  include  cutlery  and 
edge  tools,  clocks,  silk  twist,  hosiery,  leather,  &c.  Winsted  was 
settled  in  1756  and  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1858.  The  name 
Winsted  was  coined  from  Winchester  and  Barkhamsted,  the 
latter  being  the  name  of  the  township  immediately  east  of 
Winchester.    The  township  of  Winchester  was  incorporated  in 

1771. 

WINSTON-SALEH,  two  contiguous  cities  of  Forsyth  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  about  x  15  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  of 
Winston  (1880)  2854;  (1890)  8018;  (iqoc)  10,008  (5043  negroes); 
(1910)  17,167.  Pop.  of  Salem  (i8qo)  271  li  (1900)  3643  (488  being 
negroes);  (1910)  5533.  Both  cities  are  served  by  the  Southern 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railways.  Since  July  1899,  when  the 
post  oflice  in  Salem  was  made  a  sub-station  of  that  of  Winston, 
the  cities  (officially  two  independent  municipalities)  have  been 
known  by  postal  and  railway  authorities  as  Winston-Salem. 
Winston  is  the  county-seat  and  a  manufacturing  centre.  Salem 
is  largely  a  residential  and  educational  city,  with  many  old- 
fashioned  dwellings,  but  there  are  some  important  manufactories 
here  also;  it  is  the  scat  of  the  Salem  Academy  and  College 
(Moravian)  for  women,  opened  as  a  board infr-school  in  1802; 
and  of  the  Slater  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (non-sectanan) 
foi  negroes,  founded  from  the  Slater  Fund  in  1892.  The  surround- 
ing country  produces  tobacco  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  to 
the  tobacco  industry,  introduced  in  1872,  the  growth  of  Winston 
is  chiefly  due;  the  manufacture  of  fiat  plug  tobacco  here  is 
especially  important.  The  total  value  of  Winston's  factory 
products  increased  from  $4,887,649  in  1900  to  $11,353,296  in 
1905,  or  132-3%. 

Salem  was  founded  in  1766  by  Friedrich  Wilhclm  von  Marscball 
(1721-1802),  a  friend  of  Zinzendorf,  and  the  financial  manager 
of  the  board  controlling  the  Moravian  purchase  made  in  North 
Carolina  in  17  53,  consisting  of  100,000  acres,  and  called  Wachovia. 
The  town  was  to  be  the  centre  of  this  colony,  where  missionary 
work  and  rclijsious  liberty  were  to  be  promoted,  and  it  remained 
the  home  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
the  South.  In  1849  exclusive  Moravian  control  of  Salem's 
industries  and  trades  was  abolished;  in  1856  land  was  first 
sold  to  others  than  Moravians,  and  in  the  same  year  the  town 
was  incorporated.  Winston  was  founded  in  1851  as  the  county- 
scat  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Major  Joseph  Winston  (1746- 
181 5),  a  famous  Indian  lighter,  a  soldier  during  the  War  of 
Independence  and  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1793-1795 
and  1803-1807.  The  growth  of  the  two  cities  has  been  rapid 
since  1900. 

See  J.  H.  Clewell.  History  of  Wachovia  in  North  Carolina  (New 
York,  1902). 

WINTER,  JOHN  STRANGE,  the  pen-name  of  Henrietta 
Eliza  Vaughan  Stannard  (1856-  ),  English  novelist,  who  was 
born  on  the  13th  of  January  1856,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  V. 
Palmer,  rector  of  St  Margaret's,  York.  She  early  began  to 
write  fiction  for  different  magazines,  producing  sentimental 
stories,  chiefly  of  army  life.  Two  of  these.  Booties*  Baby  and 
Houp-la,  which  appeared  originally  in  Tht  Graphic  in  1885, 
established  her  reputation,  and  she  became  a  prolific  novelist, 
producing  some  sixty  other  light  and  amusing  books,  the  best 
of  which  deal  with  military  life.  An  indefatigable  journalist 
on  matters  affecting  women,  she  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Writers'  Club  (1892),  and  presided  from  1901  to  1903  over  the 
Society  of  Women  Journalists.  She  married  in  1884  Arthur 
Stannard,  a  civil  en(;inecr. 

WINTER,  PETER  (c.  17SS-1825),  German  dramatic  composer, 
was  born  at  Mannheim  about  1755.  He  received  some  instruc- 
tion from  the  Abt  Voirlcr,  but  was  practically  self-taught. 
After  nlaying  in  the  Kapclle  of  the  Elector  Kari  Theodor,  at 
Munich,  he  became  in  1776  director  of  the  court  theatre.    When 


Mozart  produced  his  Idomeneo  at  Munich  in  1781,  Winter, 
annoyed  at  his  success,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  for  him; 
yet  of  more  than  thirty  operas  written  by  Winter  between  1778 
and  1820  very  few  were  unsuccessful.  His  roost  popular  work. 
Das  unttrhrockene  Opjerfcst^  was  produced  in  1796  at  Vienna, 
where  in  1797-1798  he  composed  Die  Pyramiden  von  Babyhn 
and  Das  Labyrintkf  both  wrillcn  for  him  by  Schickancdcr  in 
continuation  of  the  story  of  Mozart's  Zauherftdte.  He  returned 
to  Munich  in  1798.  Five  years  later  he  visited  London,  where 
he  produced  Calypso  in  1603,  Proserpina  in  1804,  and  Zaira  in 
1805,  with  great  success.  His  last  opera,  Sanger  uitd  Schneider, 
was  produced  in  1820  at  Munich,  where  he  died  on  the  x;th  of 
October  1825.  Besides  his  dramatic  works  he  composed  some 
effective  sacred  music,  including  twenty-six  masses. 

WINTERFELDT.  HANS  KARL  VON  (i  707-1 757)*  Prussian 
general,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  April  1707  at  Vansck>w  in 
Pomerania.  Hb  education  was  imperfect,  and  in  later  life  he 
always  regretted  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  French  language. 
He  entered  the  cuirassier  regiment  of  his  uncle,  l^Iajor-Gcneral 
von  Winterfeldt  (now  the  12th)  in  1720,  and  was  promoted 
cornet  after  two  years*  service.  But  he  was  fortunate  enough, 
by  his  stature  and  soldierly  bearing,  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Frederick  William  I.,  who  transferred  him  to  the  so-called  giant 
regiment  of  grenadiers  as  a  lieutenant.  Before  long  he  became 
a  pcisonal  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  in  1732  he  was  sent 
with  a  party  of  selected  non-commissioned  ofiicers  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  the  Russian  army.  While  the  guest  of 
Marshal  Milnnich  at  St  Petersburg,  Winterfeldt  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  his  cousin  Julie  von  Maltzahn,  who  was  the  marshal's 
stepdaughter  and  a  maid-of -honour  to  the  grand-duchess 
Elizabeth.  On  returning  to  Prussia  he  became  intimate  with 
the  crown  prince,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  the  Rhine  campaign  of  1734.  This  intimacy, 
in  view  of  his  personal  relations  with  the  king,  made  Winter- 
feldt's  position  very  delicate  and  difiicult,  for  Frederick  William 
and  his  son  were  so  far  estranged  that,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  prince  was  sent  before  a  court-martial  by  his  father,  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  desert,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
Winterfeldt  was  the  prince's  constant  friend  through  all  these 
troubles,  and  on  Frederick  II. *s  accession  he  was  promoted 
major  and  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  new  sovereign. 

When  the  first  Silesian  War  broke  out  Winterfeldt  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  St  Petersburg,  w^hich,  however,  failed.  He  then 
commanded  a  grenadier  battalion  with  great  distinction  at  Moll- 
witz,  and  won  further  glory  in  the  celebrated  minor  combat  of 
Rothschloss,  where  the  Prussian  hussars  defeated  the  Austrians 
(May  17,  1741).  One  month  from  this  day  Winterfeldt  was 
made  a  colonel,  as  also  was  Zietcn  (9.9.),  the  cavalry  leader  who 
had  actually  commanded  at  Rothschloss,  though  the  latter,  as 
the  older  in  years  and  service,  bitterly  resented  the  rapid  pro- 
motion of  his  junior.  After  this  Frederick  chiefly  employed 
Winterfeldt  as  a  confidential  staff  officer  to  represent  his  views 
to  the  generals,  a  position  in  which  he  needed  extraordinary 
tact  and  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
made  many  enemies. 

In  the  short  peace  before  the  outbreak  oi  the  second  war  he 
was  constantly  in  attendance  upon  the  king,  who  employed  him 
again,  when  the  war  was  resumed,  in  the  same  caftadty  as  before, 
and,  after  he  had  been  instrumental  in  winning  a  scries  of  success- 
ful  minor  engagements,  promoted  him  (1745)  major'^genera], 
to  date  from  January  1743. 

For  his  great  services  at  Hohenfriedbeig  Frederick  gave  him 
the  captaincy  of  T&tiau,  which  carried  with  it  a  salary  of  500 
thalers  a  year.  At  Katholisch-Hennersdorf,  where  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  invasion  of  the  Austro-Saxons  was  checked  by 
the  vigour  of  Zieten,  Winterfeldt  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to 
take  a  decisive  share.  Once  again  the  rivals  had  to  share  their 
laurels,  and  Zieten  actually  wrote  to  the  king  in  di^>aragttnent 
of  Winterfeldt,  receiving  in  reply  a  full  and  generous  recognition 
of  his  own  worth  and  services,  coupled  with  the  curt  remark  that 
the  king  intended  to  employ  General  von  Winterfeldt  in  anyway 
that  he  thought  fit.    During  the  ten  years'  peace  that  preceded 
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the  next  grett  wati  Winterfddt  wm  in  conBUat  attauknoe 
upon  the  king,  except  when  employed  on  oonfidential  misaons 
in  the  provinces  or  abroad.  In  1756  he  was  made  a  lieatcDant- 
general  and  received  the  order  ol  the  Black  £a^ 

In  this  year  he  was  feverishly  active  in  collecting  infonoaiion 
as  to  the  coalition  that  was  secretly  preparing  to  crush  Pnuiria, 
and  in  preparing  for  the  war.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discnssions  which  eventuated  in  Frederick's  decision  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  He  was  at  Pima  with  the  king,  and  advised  him 
against  absori>ing  the  Saxon  prisoners  into  his  own  army.  He 
accompanied  Schwerin  in  the  advance  on  Prague  in  1757  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  there.  After  the  defeat  of 
Kolin,  however,  Winterfeldt,  whom  Frederick  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  the  only  man  of  character  whom  he  could  trust  to 
conduct  the  more  delicate  and  difficult  operations  of  the  retreat, 
found  himself  obliged  to  work  in  close  contact  with  the  king's 
brother,  Prince  William,  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevem,  Zieten 
and  others  of  his  enemies.  The  operations  which  followed  may 
be  summarised  by  the  phrase  *' everything  went  wrong"; 
after  an  angry  scene  with  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Prussia 
retired  from  the  army,  and  when  Frederick  gave  Winterfeldt 
renewed  marks  of  his  confidence,  the  general  animosity  reached 
its  height.  As  it  chanced,  however,  Winterfeldt  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  bravery  in  the  skirmish  of  Moys  near  Gfirlitz  on  the 
7th  of  September.  His  wound,  the  first  serious  wound  he  had 
ever  received,  proved  fatal  and  he  died  on  the  8th.  The  court 
enmities  provoked  by  his  twenty  years'  unbroken  intimacy 
and  influence  with  the  king,  and  the  denigration  of  less  gifted 
or  less  fortunate  soldiers,  followed  him  beyond  death.  Prince 
William  expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  in  almost  his  last 
words,  and  Prince  Henry's  memoirs  give  a  wholly  incredible 
portrait  of  Wtnterfeldt's  arrogance,  dishonesty,  immorality 
and  incapacity.  Frederick,  however,  was  not  apt  to  encourage 
incompetence  in  his  most  trusted  officers,  and  as  for  the  rest, 
Winterfeldt  stood  first  amongst  the  very  few  to  whom  the  king 
gave  his  friendship  and  his  entire  confidence.  On  hearing  of 
Wfaiterfeldt's  death  he  said,  "  Einen  Winterfeldt  findc  ich  nie 
wieder,"  and  a  little  later,  "  Er  war  ein  guter  Mensch,  dn 
Seelenroensch,  er  war  mein  Freund."  Winterfeldt  was  buried 
at  his  estate  of  Barschau,  whence,  a  hundred  years  later,  his  body 
was  transferred  to  the  Invaliden  Kirchhof  at  Berlin.  A  statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  stands  in  the  Wilhelmsplatz 
there,  and  another  forms  part  of  the  memorial  to  Frederick  the 
Great  in  Untcr  den  Linden. 

See  Hans  Karf  v.  Winterfeldt  uni  der  Tat  von  Moys  (GOriitx. 
1857} ;  and  K.  W.  v.  SchGning,  Winlerfddts  BeisetMung;  tin* 
iHograpkiscke  SktMu  (Berlin,  1857). 

WIMTBRORSBN,  known  botanically  as  Cauiikeria  procumbent, 
a  member  of  the  heath  family  {Ericaceae) ,  is  a  small  creeping, 
evergreen  shrub  with  numerous  short  erect  branches  bearing 
in  the  upper  part  shorily-stalked  oval,  thick,  smooth  shining 
leaves  with  sharp-toothed  edge.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly 
in  the  leaf  axels  and  are  pendulous,  with  a  pale  pink  waxy- 
looking  um-shaped  corolla.  The  bright  crimson-red  sub- 
globular,  berry-Uke  friiit  consists  of  the  much-enlarged  fleshy 
calyx  which  surrounds  the  small  thin- walled  many-seeded  capsule. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  shady  woods  on  sandy  soil,  especially  in 
mountainous  districts,  in  southern  Canada  and  the  northern 
United  States;  it  is  quite  hardy  in  England.  The  leaves  are 
sharply  astringent  and  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  and  taste 
due  to  a  volatile  oil  known  as  oil  of  winter  green,  used  in 
medicine  in  the  treatment  of  muscular  rheumatism  (for  the 
therapeutic  action  see  Salicylic  Acid)  .  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
is  used,  under  the  name  mountain  or  Salvador  tea,  in  some  parts 
of  North  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea;  and  the  fruits  are  eaten 
under  the  name  of  partridge  or  deer  berries.  Other  names  for 
the  plant  are  tea-berry,  checker-berry,  box-berry,  jersey  tea, 
spice-berry  and  ground  hoUy. 

See  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Medicinal  Plants^  1. 164. 

WINTER'S  BARK,  the  bark  of  Drimys  Winteri,  an  evergreen 
tree  belonging  to  the  Magnolia  family.  It  was  formerly  ofllicinal 
In  Europe,  and  is  «tiU  held  in  esteem  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 


of  South. Anwrka  as  a  popular  ranedy  for  scurvy  and  other 
diseases  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  and  highlands 
from  Mexico  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

VURBMtaUB,  a  flourishing  industrial  town  in  the  TQaa 
valley,  canton  of  Zttiich,  Switxerland,  and  bj  rail  17  m.  N.E.  of 
ZOridL  It  is  1450  ft  above  sea-levd,  and  has  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  (in  1870^  93i7;  hi  1880, 13,503;  bi  1888,  15,805;  and 
in  xQoo,  as,335),  adl  German-speaking  and  nearly  all  Protestants. 
It  is  the  point  of  junction  of  seven  lines  of  railway,  and  is 
therefore  of  considerable  commercial  impoitaaoe.  Its  main  in- 
dustries are  cambric-weaving,  cotton-printing,  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  and  wine-growing,  Stadtberg  being  the  bcrt  variety 
of  wine  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  It  is  a  modem, 
well-built  town,  with  a  fine  town-hall  and  well-arranged  school 
buildings.  .It  suffered  severely  from  the  disastrous  finandal 
enterprise  of  the  National  Railway  of  Switxerland  whidh  it 
promoted.  In  1878  it  had  to  sell  its  propa;ty  in  that  Hne,  and 
from  x88i  to  1885  it  was  in  great  difficultin  in  the  matter  of  a 
loan  of  nine  miltioii  francs  guaranteed  in  1874  by  the  town, 
together  with  three  others  in  Aargau,  to  that  ill-fated  railway. 
As  the  three  00-guarantor  towns  were  unable  to  pay  their  share, 
the  whole  burden  fell  on  Winterthur,  which  strug^ed  valiantly 
to  meet  its  liabilities,  and  was  helped  by  brge  loans  from  the 
cantonal  and  federal  govenunenta. 

The  Roman  settlement  of  VUudurum  [Cdtic  rfur,  water]  was  a 
little  noith<east  of  the  present  town,  at  the  place  now  known 
as  Ober  Winterthur.  It  was  there  that  In  919  Burkhard  II., 
duke  of  Alamannia,  defeated  Rudolf  II.,  khig  of  Transjuran 
Burguiuly.  It  was  xef ounded  in  the  vaUey  in  1 1 80  by  the  counts 
of  Kybufg  (their  castle  rises  on  a  hill,  4  m.  to  the  south  of  the 
town),  who  granted  it  great  liberties  and  privileges,  making  it 
the  seat  of  their  district  court  for  the  Thurgau.  In  1264  the 
town  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Kyburg  inheritance  to  the 
Habsburgs,  who  showed  very  great  favour  to  it,  and  thus  secured 
its  unswerving  loyalty.  In  1392  the  men  of  ZOrich  were  beaten 
back  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  town.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
outlawry  of  Duke  Frederidc  of  Austria,  it  became  a  free  unperial 
dty  (1415*1443);  but  after  the  conquest  of  the  Thurgau  by  the 
Swiss  Omfederates  (1460-1461)  Wmteithur,  which  had  gallantly 
stood  a  nine-weeks'  siege,  was  isolated  in  the  midst  of  non- 
Austrian  territory.  Hence  it  was  sold  by  the  duke  to  the  town 
of  Zflrich  in  1467,  its  ri^ts  and  liberties  being  reserved,  and  its 
history  since  then  has  been  that  c{  the  other  lands  ruled  by  Z&rich. 
In  1717-1726  Zurich  tried  hard  by  means  of  heavy  dues  to  crush 
the  rival  silk  and  cotton  industries  at  Winterthur,  which,  how- 
ever,  on  the  ^ole  very  successfully  maintained  its  ancient 
rights  and  liberties  agunst  the  encroachments  of  ZOrich. 

See  H.  Glitsch.  Beitrdie  s.  Oiem  WinUrtkurer  Verfassungsifisekickta 
(Winterthur.  1906):  J.  C.  TroU,  CesckidUe  d.  SkuU  Wtntertkw  (8 
vols..  1840-1850).  (W.  A,  B.  C) 

WINTHER,  CHRISTIAN  (1796-1876),  Danish  lyrical  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  39th  of  July  1796  at  Fensmark,  in  the  province 
of  PraestS,  where  his  father  was  priest.  He  went  to  the  university 
of  Copenhagen  in  181 5,  and  studied  theology,  talung  his  degree 
in  1S24.  He  began  to  publish  verses  in  181 9,  but  no  collected 
volume  appeared  until  1838.  Meanwhile,  from  1834  to  1830, 
Winther  was  supporting  himself  as  a  tutor,  and  with  so  much 
success  that  in  the  latter  year  he  was  able  to  go  to  Italy  on  hte 
savings.  In  1835  a  second  volume  of  lyrics  appeared,  and  m 
X838  a  third.  In  1841  King  Christian  VIII.  appointed  Winther 
to  travel  to  Mecklenburg  to  instruct  the  princess  Caroline,  on 
the  occarion  of  her  betrothal  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Duiish  language.  Further  collecti(»s  of  lyrics  appeared 
in  1843,  1848,  1850,  X853,  1865  and  1873.  When  he  was  past 
his  fiftieth  year  Winther  married.  In  185 1  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  state  as  a  poet,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  he 
redded  mainly  in  Paris.  Besides  the  lune  or  ten  volumes  of 
Ijmcal  verse  mentioned  above,  Winther  published  The  Staft 
Flight,  an  efncal  romance  in  verse  (1855);  In  the  Year  ef  Grace, 
a  iM>vel  (1874);  and  other  works  in  prose.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  December  1876,  but  the  body  was  brought  to  Den- 
mark, and  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  woods.  In  the  vene  of 
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Chiitfian  Winther  the  scenoy  of  0eiiinark,  its  beechwoods,  lakes 
and  meadows,  ita  violet-scenttti  ding^,  its  hollows  perfumed  by 
wild  strawberries,  found  such  a  loving  and  masterly  painter  as 
they  are  never  likely  to  find  again.  He  is  the  most  spontaneous 
of  lyrists;  his  little  poems  are  steeped  in  the  dew  and  light  and 
odour  of  a  cod,  suitthiny  morning  in  May.  His  melodies  are  art- 
less, but  full  <^  variety  and  delicate  harmony.  When  he  was 
forty-seven  he  fell  in  love,  and  at  that  mature  age  startled 
his  admirers  by  publishing  for  the  first  time  a  cyde  of  love- 
songs.  They  were  what  were  to  be  expected  from  a  spirit  so 
nnfaded;  thQr  still  stand  alone  for  tender  homage  and  simple 
sweetness  of  passion.  The  technical  perfection  of  Winther's 
verse,  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  makes  him  the  first  song-writer 
of  I>enmark.  (£.  G.) 

:  WimHROP,  JOHN  (i  58S>i  649),  a  Puritan  leader  and  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Edwardston,  Suffolk,  on  the  tath 
of  January  (O-S.)  1588,  the  son  of  Adam  Winthrop  of  Groton 
Manor,  and  Aime  (Browne)  Winthrop.  In  December  r6oa  he 
matricuUted  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  he  did  not 
graduate.  The  years  after  his  brief  course  at  the  university 
were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  achieved  con- 
siderable success,  being  appointed,  about  1623,  an  attorney  in 
the  Court  of.  Wards  and  Liveries,  and  also  being  engaged  in  the 
drafting  of  parliamentary  bills.  Though  his  residence  was  at 
Groton  Manor,  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  London.  Mesji- 
while  he  passed  through  the  deep  i^iritual  experiences  char- 
acteristic of  Puritanism,  and  made  wide  acquaintance  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party.  On  the  36th  of  August  1629  he 
joined  in  the  "  Cambridge  Agreement,"  by  which  he,  and  his 
asiodarfs  pledged  themselves  to  remove  to  New  England, 
provided  the  government  and  patent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
diOuld  be  removed  thither.  On  the  20th  of  October  following  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetu  Bay  in  New  Enj^and,"  and  sailed  in  the  '*  Arbella  " 
in  March  1630,  reaching  Salem  (Mass.)  on  the  xatk  of  June  (O^.), 
accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  Puritan  immigrants.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  C^arlestown,  Winthrop  and  many  of  his  imme- 
diate associates  settled  in  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1630.  He 
shared  in  the  formation  of  a  church  at  Charlestown  (afterwards 
the  First  Church  in  Boston)  on  the  30th  of  Jvify  1630,  of  which 
he  was  thenceforth  a  member.  At  Boston  he  erected  a  laige 
bouse,  and  there  he  lived  till  his  death  on  the  26th  of  March 
(O.S.)  1649- 

Winthrop's  history  in  New  Eng^d  was  very  largely  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  of  which  he  was  twelve  times  chosen 
governor  by  aimual  election,  serving  in  i629-r634,  1637-X640, 
in  x642-:r644,  and  in  1646-1649,  and  dying  in  office.  To  the 
service  of  the  a^<my  he  gave  not  merely  unwearied  devotion; 
but  in  its  interests  consumed  strength  and  fortune.  His  own 
temper  of  mind  was  conservative  and  somewhat  aristocratic, 
but  he  guided  political  development,  often  under  drcumstanoes 
of  great  difficulty,  with  singular  fairness  and  conspicuous 
magnanimity.  In  1634-1635  be  was  a  leader  in  putting  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  defence  against  possible  coercion  by  the 
English  government.  He  opposed  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  the  so-called  "  Antinomian  controversy  "  of  1636- 
1637,  taking  a  strongly  conservative  attitude  towards  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Commisaoners 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  organized  in  1643. 
He  defended  Massachusetts  against  threatened  parliamentary 
interference  once  more  in  i645'x646.  That  the  colony  success- 
fully weathered  its  early  perils  was  due  more  to  VVInthrop's 
skill  and  wisdom  than  to  the  services  of  any  other  of  its  dtiaens, 

Winthrop  was  four  times  married.  His  first  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  united  on  the  x6th  of  April  1605,  was  Mary  Forth, 
dau^ter  of  John  Forth,  of  Great  Stambridge,  Essex.  She  bore 
him  six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  John  Winthrop,  Jr. 
(9.9.).  She  was  buried  in  Groton  on  the  s6th  of  June  161 5. 
On  the  6th  of  December  16x5  he  married  Thomasine  Clopton, 
daughter  of  William  Clopton  of  Castldns,  near  Groton.  She 
died  in  chfldbirth  about  a  year  later.  He  married,  on  the  29th 
U  April  1618,  Marfaret  IVndal,  dau^ter  of  Sir  John  T^mUl* 


of  Great  Maplested,  Essex.  She  followed  htm  to  New  England 
in  r63x,  bore  him  eight  children,  and  died  on  the  r4th  of  Jtme 
1647.  Late  in  1647  or  eariy  in  1648  he  married  Mrs  Martha 
Cojrtmore,  widow  of  Thomas  Ceytmore,  who  survived  him,  and 
by  whom  he  had  one  son. 

Winthrop's  Journal,  an  invaluable  record  of  eariy  Maaatchusetts 
histoiv,  was  printed  in  part  in  Hartford  in  1790;  the  whole  in  Boston, 
edited  by  James  Savage,  as  Tkt  History  ojNtw  Engkmdfrom  m6jo 
to  1649,  in  182^-1826,  and  again  in  1853;  and  In  New  York,  edited 
by  James  K.  Hosmer,  in  1908.  His  biogiaphy  has  been  written  by 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Lift  amd  Letters  cf  John  Winthrop  (2  vols.^ 
Boston.  1864,  1867;  new  ed.  r869);  and  by  JoKph  H.  Twichell, 
John  Winthrop  (New  York,  1891).  See  abo  Ma  AUce  M.  Earlc. 
Margaret  Winthrop  (New  York.  1895).  (W.  Wa.) 

WIHTHROP,  JOHN  (1606-1676),  generally  known  as  John 
Winthrop  the  Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Groton, 
England,  on  the  12th  of  February  x6o6.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Bury  St  Edmunds  grammar  schoc4  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  studied  law  for  a  short  time  after  1624  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  accompanied  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestants  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  then  travelled  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  returning 
to  England  in  X629.  In  1631  he  followed  his  father  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  one  of  the  "  assistants  "  in  1635,  ^Mo  and 
164X,  and  from  X644  to  1649.  He  was  the  chief  founder  <^ 
Agawam  (now  Ipswich),  Mass.,  in  1633,  went  to  England  in 
1634,  and  in  the  following  year  returned  as  governor,  for  one 
year,  of  Connecticut,  under  the  Saye  and  Sele  patent,  sending  out 
the  party  which  buUt  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  He  then  lived  for  a  time  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  science  and  attempted 
to  interest  the  setUers  in  the  development  of  the  colony's  mineral 
resources.  He  was  again  in  England  in  164X-X643,  and  on  his 
return  established  iron- works  at  Lynn  and  Braintree,  Mass. 
In  1645  he  obtained  a  title  to  lands  in  south-eastern  Connecticut, 
and  founded  there  in  X646  what  is  now  New  London,  whither  he 
removed  in  1650.  He  became  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Connecti- 
cut in  X65X ;  in  1657-1658  was  governor  of  the  colony;  and  in 
1659  again  became  governor,  being  annually  rc-dected  until  his 
death.  In  X662  he  obtained  in  England  the  charter  by  which 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  axKl  New  Haven  were  united.  Besides 
being  governor  of  Connecticut,  he  was  also  in  X675  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  tlie  United  Colonics  of  New  England.  While 
in  England  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  newly  organized 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  Philosophical  Transactions  he  con- 
tributed two  papers,  "  Some  Natural  Curiosities  from  New 
England,"  and  "  Description,  Culture  and  Use  of  Maize."  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  April  1676  in  Boston,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colanie^ 
of  New  England. 

His  GDrreqxmdence  with  the  Royal  Society  was  published  ia 
scries  I,  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Proceedings. 
See  T.  F.  Waters's  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  Winthrop  the  Young/tr 
(Ipswich,  Mass.,  1899). 

Wnthrop'n  son,  Frre-JOHK  Wintrsop  (163^1707),  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  though  he  did  not  take  a  degree;  served 
in  the  parliamentary  army  in  Scotland  under  Monck,  whom  he 
accomi>anled  on  his  march  to  London,  and  returned  to  CU)nnccti- 
cut  in  1663.  As  major-general  he  commanded  the  unsuccessfid 
expedition  Of  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  forces  against 
Canada  in  1690;  from  1693  to  1697  he  was  the  agent  of  Con- 
necticut in  London;  and  from  1698  tmtll  his  death  he  was 
governor  of  Connecticut. 

WINTHROP,  ROBERT  CHARIES  (1809-1894),  American 
orator  and  statesman,  a  descendant  of  Governor  John  Winthrop 
(1588-1649),  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  12th  of 
May  X809.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  studied  law  with 
Daniel  Webster  and  in  1831  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachtisetts  House  of  Represoitatives  in 
1834-X840 — for  the  last  three  years  as  speaker, — and  in  1840 
was  elf:cted  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
Whig,  serving  from  December  1840  to  1850  (with  a  short  inter- 
misaon,  April-December  1842).  He  soon  became  prominent  and 
was  wouka  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  (x847-x849),  though  his 
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oooBervatiBm  on  sUveiy  and  kiodxed  questions  displeased  ex- 
txvmists,  North  and  South,  who  prevented  his  re-election  as 
speaker  of  the  Thirty-first  G>ngTess.  On  the  resignation  of 
Daniel  Webster  to  become  secretary  of  state,  Winthxop  was 
appointed  to  the  Senate  G^ly  1850),  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  for  the  short  term  (Jan.  30,  1851) 
and  [or  the  long  term  (April  24, 1851}  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats 
and  Free  Soilers  and  saved  only  until  February  1851.  In  the 
same  year  he  received  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  for  governor, 
but  as  the  constitution  required  a  majority  vote,  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  legislature,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  same 
coalition.  Thereafter,  he  was  never  a  candidate  for  political 
ofiBce.  With  the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party  he  became  an 
independent  and  supported  Milhird  Fillmore  in  1856,  John  Bell 
in  i860,  and  General  G.  B.  McClellan  in  1864.  He  was  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  from  1855  to  1885,  and 
for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  was  president  of  the 
Peabody  Trust  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  Southern 
States.  Among  his  noteworthy  orations  of  a  patriotic  character 
were  those  delivered  at  Boston  in  1876,  at  Yorktown  in  1881, 
and  in  Washington  on  the  completion  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment in  1885.  .  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  x6th  of  November 

Among  his  pabtications  were  Addresus  and  Speeches  (Boston, 
i852-i8liS):  Ltf*  and  Letters  trf  John  Wintkrop  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
1864-1867);  and  Waskmglmt,  Bawdoin  and  Franklin  (Boston, 
1876).  bee  R.  C.  Wtnthrop.  Jr.,  Memoir  •/  SL  C.  Wintkrop 
(Boston,  1897). 

VnilTHROPt  a  township  and  a  summer  resort  of  Suffolk 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  occupying  a  peninsula  jutting 
out  into  Massachusetts  Bay  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Boston  and  3  m. 
S.E.  of  Chelsea,  and  forming  part  of  the  north-eastern  boimdary 
of  Boston  Harbour.  Pop.  (1900)  6058,  of  whom  1437  were  fordgn- 
bom  and  43  were  negroes;  (1910,  U.S.  census)  10,139.  Between 
May  and  October  the  population  is  estimated  to  be  between 
14,000  and  x6,09O.  Area,  i-6  sq.  m.  Winthrop  is  served  by  the 
Winthrop  Inandi  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  railway, 
and  by  electric  railway  from  Orient  Heights  to  Revere,  Chelsea, 
East  Boston,  Lynn  and  Boston.  The  township  contains  several 
villages  connected  by  a  railway  loop;  there  are  nine  stations  in 
its  5*3  m.  of  track.  The  peninsula  has  about  8  m.  of  water  front 
on  the  ocean  and  the  harbour.  The  northern  part  nearest  the 
narrow  neck  connecting  with  the  mainland  is  a  high  bluff, 
known  as  Winthrop  Highlands,  having  its  north-eastern  terminus 
in  Grover^s  Cliff,  a  bold  headland  which  forms  the  north-eastern- 
most point  of  the  peninsula.  On  Grover's  Cliff  is  Foit  Heath,  a 
battery  of  three  powerful  long-range  guns.  At  the  western  end 
of  th9  Highlands  is  Fort  Banks  (a  part  of  Boston's  harbour 
defence),  consisting  (^  a  masked  battery  of  sixteen  19  in.  mortars, 
each  able  to  drop  a  600  lb  shell  on  a  ship  6  m.  at  sea.  From 
Grover's  Cliff  a  fine  sandy  beach  facing  the  open  ocean  leads  to 
Great  Head,  the  highest  elevation  on  the  peninsula.  Winthrop 
Shore  Drive  (16-73  acres),  one  of  the  resenrationa  of  the  Metro- 
politan park  ^tem,  is  a  public  parkway  along  the  shore.  From 
Great  Head,  a  long  sandy  spit  curves  away  southward,  ending 
in  Point  Shirleyi  a  hillodc  and  flat  aandy  plain,  separated  by 
Shirley  Gut,  a  narrow  channel  of  deep  water,  from  Deer  Island, 
on  which  ate  the  Boston  House  of  Correction  and  City  Prison. 
At  Point  Shirley  is  the  Point  Shirley  Club  house;  at  the  western 
foot  of  Great  Head,  on  Crystal  Bay,  is  the  Winthrop  Yacht  Club 
house  and  anchorage;  and  at  Winthrop  Center  on  the  west  side 
are  the  Town  Hall,  the  IHgh  School,  the  PubHc  Library,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  College  Park  Yacht  Club  and  Ingleside  Park. 
There  are  several  large  summer  hotels. 

Winthrop,  first  known  as  "  Pullen  Poynt "  (Pulling  Point) 
because  the  tide  made  hard  pulling  here  for  boatmen,  was  origin- 
ally a  part  of  Boston;  it  was  part  of  Chelsea  from  1739  until  1846, 
when  with  Rumney  Marsh  it  was  separately  incorporated  as  North 
Chelsea,  from  which  it  was  set  off  as  a  township  in  1852  under 
its  present  name,  in  Jionour  of  Deane  Winthrop  (1623-1704), 
who  was  a  son  of  Crovcmor  John  Winthrop,  the  elder,  and  whose 
house  is  still  standing.  Point  Shirley  takes  its  name  from 
Governor  William  Shirl^  who  helped  to  establish  a  cod  fishery 


there  in  X7S3>  Before  and  after  the  War  of  Independence 
Winthrop  was  a  favourite  seaside  home  for  Bostonians,  many 
prominent  families,  including  the  Gibbons,  Hancocks,  Bartletts, 
Emersons,  Loiings  and  Lowells,  having  country-seats  here. 
The  community  was  a  secluded  rural  retreat  until  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  in  1876  converted  it  into  a  watering-place. 
See  C  W.  Hall,  Historig  Wintkrop,  1630-1902  (Boston,  1902). 

WINWOOD,  SIB  RALPH  (c.  1563-1617),  EngHsh  poUtidan. 
was  bom  at  Aynhoe  in  Northamptonshire  and  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  Oxford.  In  1599  he  became  secretary  to  Sir 
Henry  Neville  (c.  i564*-i6is),  the  English  ambassador  in  France, 
and  he  succeeded  Neville  in  this  position  two  years  later,  re- 
taining it  until  1603.  In  this  year  Winwood  was  sent  to  The 
Hague  as  agent  to  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  according  to  custom  he  became  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
coimdl  of  state.  His  hearty  dislike  of  Spain  coloured  all  his 
actions  in  Holland;  he  was  anxious  to  see  a  continuance  of  the 
war  between  Spain  and  the  United  Netherlands,  and  he  expressed 
both  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  English  government  at  the 
time  t\dien  he  wrote,  *'  how  convenient  this  war  would  be  for  the 
good  of  ICs  Majesty's  realms,  if  it  might  be  maintained  without 
his  charge."  In  June  x6o8  Winwood  signed  the  league  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  he  was  in  Holland  when 
the  trouble  over  the  succession  to  the  duchies  of  JiUich  and  Cleves 
threatened  to  cause  a  European  war.  In  this  matter  he  negotiated 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  on  behalf  of  James  I. 
Having  returned  to  England  Sir  Ralph  became  secretary  of 
state  in  March  1614  and  a  member  of  parliament.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  defended  the  king's  right  to  levy  impositions, 
and  other  events  of  his  secretaryship  were  the  inquiry  into 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  and  the  release  of  Raleigh 
in  16x6.  Raleigh  was  urged  by  Winwood  to  attack  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America,  and  the 
secretary's  share  in  this  undertaking  was  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Spain.  In  the 
midst  of  this  he  died  in  London  on  the  27th  of  October  1617. 
**  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,"  says  Gardiner,  "  that,  if  he  had 
lived  till  the  following  summer,  he  would  have  shared  in  Raleigh's 
ruin."  One  of  Winwood's  daughters,  Anne  (d.  1643),  married 
Edward  Montagu,  2nd  Baron  Montagu  of  Bou^ton,  and  their  son 

was  Ralph  Montagu,  ist  duke  of  Montagu. 

Winwood's  official  correspondence  and  other  papers  passed  to  the 
duke  of  Montagu,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Buccleuch.  They  are  calendared  in  the  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch. bee  the  tniroduction  to  this  Report  (1899);  and  also  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  History  tff  EniUtnd,  vols.  il.  and  iii.  (1904-1907). 

WINZBT,  NINIAN  (i5i8-i593)>  Scottish  polemical  writer, 
was  bom  in  Renfrew,  and  was  probably  educated  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1540,  and  in  1552  was 
appointed  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Linlithgow,  from 
which  town  he  was  later  "expellit  and  schott  out"  by  the 
partisans  of  Dean  Patrick  Kinlochy,  "  preacher  "  there.  He 
had  also  enjoyed  the  oflice  of  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St  Michael  in  that  town.  He  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  retum  of  Queen  Mary  had  given  heart  to  the  Catholics. 
There  he  took  part  in  the  pamphlet  war  which  then  raged, 
and  entered  into  conflict  with  Knox  and  other  leading  reformers. 
He  appears  to  have  acted  for  a  time  as  confessor  to  the  queen. 
In  July  1562,  when  engaged  in  the  printing  of  his  Last  Blast, 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance  of  his  opponents,  who  had  by 
that  time  gained  the  tipper  hand  in  the  capital,  and  he  fled, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  with  the  nuncio  Gouda  to  Louvain. 
He  reached  Paris  in  1565  and  became  a  member  of  the  "  German 
Nation  "  of  the  university.  At  (}ueen  Mary's  request  he  joined 
Bishop  Leslie  on  his  embassy  to  Qattn  Elizabeth  in  1571, 
and  remained  with  the  bishop  after  lus  removal  by  Elizabeth's 
orders  to  ward  at  Fenny  Staunton,  Huntingdonshire.  When 
further  suspicion  fell  on  Leslie  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  Winxet  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  There  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  in  1574  left  for  Douai,  where  in  the 
following  year  he  became  a  licentiate.  He  was  fat  residence  at 
Rome  from  1575  to  1577,  and  was  then  appointed  by  Pope 
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Gfigory  xm.  ibbot  of  the  BcsedkUne  mDUiteiyaf  St  Juhb,    eqiul 
RHcnsburg.    Hicivbedicd  on  the  jiil  of  Septrmber  i^g: 


lUL    Heiuidficd 


aTratliiU.  Ed.  S.T.S.. 

lo^hc  haly'caibiiiiliKi^' 


my  n»nyiiUiig&  ccriUene  V*.' 

A*  wt  think,  rd&ring  our  iugi .  __  .__  ^ 

Id  hii  im  varli.  Coiatu  IVutclu  (tin  la  niuBbe},  jniucd  in 
1562,  he  AIB  hit  febow  dnn  for  EUfUgencc  mod  aa,  iavna  replia 
fnmi  Khak  imrdlng  Ui  authcrilv  u  miiuHcr  ud  hife  ■hare  in  [he 
■n  trrlnlmiril  riiiminilinii  inrl  imtrm  iriinn  tbeuitnftRnce 
niih  Caiholie  buinim  by  the  imMmm  BfEdiiJMmh.  TitLail 
Biiul,  »hich  itaK  LueinMitcd  in  publiation^  it  an  onsUuflht  on 
hcRtia  and  ■  faliely  oRUiocd  c1«iy.  In  hia  Bukt  iff  Fov  Stinr 
pat  Quatteiu  (1363),  addreued  lo  Uie  "  Calviniane  Pmhesum," 
la  which  be  (nata  of  dumb  doctrioe,  ucramqnu.^pnblbDod. 


^^nceoliiu  Uriu 


gum  and  a  KfftUh* 


:idar  writing*  havt  ticni  (diMd  hir  j'.  Hcwinn  for 


tbe&tJ5.~Uvnli.Via«,iBoo).   Tbc  Tn 

PR(uabyDavidLain(.by<''''''<'"x)' -—jy   -- 

career  tee  Zeinlbaaer.  Balana  id  lilcranar  O.S  0.  SL,  Mackcniie, 
lift,  ui..  awTifae  luiroduciiBa  to  S-TA.'edii.  lu. 

WIBB  (A^.  air,  a.  wire;  d.  Swcd.  tin.  to  IwUt,  M.H  G. 
■icn,  a  gold  omuncal.  LhU  riiioe.  annlcit,  ullimately  fnin 
Ibe  root  kI,  10  twist,  bind],  >  thin  long  rod  at  meiil,  generally 


ulhewl 


induslry.  wire 
I  octupiet  a  pL 
of  all  d^rva  ol 


eucneis  ol  me^  it  used  (or  s  _ 
for  diaiiuug  papei  pulp,  lor  window  urccns,  and  lor 
purposes.  Vast  quaniities  o(  copper  ajid  iron  wire  a: 
for  telegraph  and  telephone  wirea  and  cables,  and  at 
in  tlcclric  Ughling.  ll  Is  in  no  less  denuind  tor  (cncin, 
il  consumed  in  the  conslmclion  ol  luspeniion  li 
caga,  ftc.  lo  the  minufaaute  ol  stringed  musical 
and  philosophical  apparatus  wire  is  again  largely  u 

and  hair-pin  mahing,  the  needle  and  fish- 
peg  and  rivet  making,  and  a 

The  physical  properties  reqi 


d  by  0: 


depends-  Tlie  nelals  si 
ductility,  are  platinum 
gold;  and  it  is  only  Iroi 


lachioery;  indeed  there 

lisile  to  make  usdul  wilt  are 
lumber  o[  meials  and  metallic 
he  Gist  place  be  duclilei  and, 
It  must  possess  a  orrtatn  amount 
±  Ibe  uiihty  ol  vnic  principally 
or  wire,  possessing  almojt  equal 
,  iron,  copper,  aluminium  and 


ul  treatment  wire  ol 

eicessivet 

nuily  can  be  p 

Diameter. 

Striun- 

Ib. 

ST:  ;  :  ; 

Zli 

■0630 

Dr  W-  H.  Wollaslcin  £nt  succeeded  in  drawing  a  platinum  <ri 
nht  inch  in  diameler  by  encasing  n  fine  platinum  wire  with 
■ilvertoteDlimesitKliaineler.  The  cored  wire  he  then  reduced 
\fyt  Inch,  and  by  dissolving  away  the  silver  coating  the  plaiinu 
■^^  nin  inch  (hick  only  lemiined.  By  continued  treatmei 
in  tiii  way  wires  o(  platinum  for  spider-lmei  of  telescopes  hai 
been  obtained  of  such  eitreme  tenuity  that  a  mile  length  o(  tl 


a  grain: 


^  than  j^  m 


ks9  than  the  Gfly-tliooBandth  pail  of  an  Inch.     Tie 

ipanying  table  ihows  ibe  (ompantive  tenaaty  of  the  vir* 

tall  and  metilhc  alloys. 

I  wa>  oritinally  made  by  barii^  the  metal  oat  inio  plal& 

wen  then  cut  into  continuaus  iiniia.  and  altowirdt  roiiBda) 

Ltirw.   The  an  of  wije-diawini  doca  not  appear  to  have  been 

1  tilTthe  141b  century^  and  it  vaa  not  inirodueed  into  ErwIaDd 

(he  Kcorid  hall  of  tbe  171b  century.    Wire  i>  uHiafly  drawv 

'~''~~1  form;  l>ut  it  may  be  made  of  any  deaired  auion  bw 

outline  of  tbe  bc4K  in  tbe  draw^pbie  through  whica 

n  the  proceia  of  manufaclurb   Inc  draw-plue  or  die 

hard  cait-imn  or  bard  ueel.  or  for  tine  work  it  may  Iw 

r  ruby.    The  object  of  uiiliiing  piH>«i>  nenc*  a  n 

iei  to  be  used  for  a  coatidtrabic  pmod  without  loaiaa 

id  JO  pradbcing  wire  of  incorrect  diameler.    Di^iuDd 

rebored  when  they  have  lost  their  original  diameier  of 

rrd  then  dnftin^  it  out  id  earreet  diameler  with  a  TMineh 
a  die  in  acctioq  is  shown  by  fig-  )  ^    ~     ^  ~ 


pasKd  through  ih 


,  .,..-'ioii.    Wire  hai  »hle 

ler  io  diameter  at  the  end  before  ii  can  te 
t;  the  polntine  is  done  by  hanmaiitf .  £liJ^ 
luiniiu  VI  awdKiiiM  ■■■  dies,  which  enect  a  reduction  in  diaoMi:T. 
VVhcn  the  wire  l>  on  the  block  the  bller  ii  ict  in  motion  and  the 
wire  is  drawn  tteadHy  throat  the  die;  it  it  very  important  that 
the  Mock  ihall  route  evenly  andthat  it  ihall  run  true  and  ptiU  the 

machines  In  having  a  aencs  ol  dies,thnni^h  which  the  wire  pun  ia 

solved  b 

iaun  It 

The  ipceds  of  Ibe  blodis  are  inc 

The  oiKratiaii  of  i|-  --'---  -■--  - 

aiDUrid  the  blocla ,. ..  -, 

for  luhricaiion  include  1  pump  which  Hoodi 

■peedflat  which  the  wire  travels  vary  greaily.ai 
and  the  amount  of  reduction  eflectnl;  ratei 
ft- are  poiaible.  the  hyher  speeds  being  thoacc 


up  and  slip  oompenaated  for. 
wire  Erst  thnnigh  all  tbe  Aei  and 
stringing-up."    The  arrangcmcnu 


in  lubricanl.   The 


WIREWORM 


n  dctigDcd  to  cjirry  n 


in.irhicliao 


i  nova  it  tlirouEb  toaihEd  ea 
ma  throuEb  the  centre  ai  diilu 
«  ditk*  on^  sell  i  iminber  ai  I 
t  wound  on  each  bobbin,  ind  the 


dtiplksted.  n  llut  i 


wire  I*  atiU  orried  tbrougit  a  hollow  ihallt  but  Iho  b  U 

of  covering  maienal  are  Kt  witli  tbcir  apindk*  mi  ^  ,  A 
Ihe  ^va  oTlbc  wire,  ind  tbey  tic  in  ■  drcuUr  cue  which  toWh  oa 
nlln  below.  The  varioui  ttrandi  cominE  frnni  the  funli  at  nrloui 
pain  dl  the  ditinleniia  d  the  age  all  kHJ  id  ■  aimk  at  the  end 
of  the  hollow  abaft.  Thii  diik  bai  perfontiau  thnudi  which  each 
of  the  atnuidi  pua.  thence  Ixing  inuncdiatdy  wrapped  on  the  cable, 
which  ilicfei  Ihiouch  a  bearing  at  thia  poiat,  Tootbed  eean  having 
certaia  defioitc  nika  are  uied  to  caitte  tbt  wtnding  luum  for  th* 
cable  and  the  cage  for  the  apoota  to  rotate  at  witabte  relative  ipeeda 
whkh  do  IKK  vary.  The  cagei  an  multlpUed  for  atiandiDg  with  ■ 
Laroe  Dumber  of  lapea  or  atnada,  ao  that  a  machloe  may  nave  lia 
bobbina  od  one  a^  aiid  twelve  on  the  other.  In  the  case  of  tub' 
tnarine  cablea.  coveringa  of  jute-aerved  futta-percha  ate  empkpyed, 
upon  wlucfa  a  protective  covering  cf  atccTwlrea  la  laJd,  aubacqnntly 
treated  with  lute  yami  or  tapee  and  protected  whh  cealingt  oT 
compound.    M«r>  Johiuon  APhillipa.  Ltd.,  of  Chariton,  Kent, 


opention.    The  wiit 


wina,  apply  the 

mch,  and  tlK  jute  bobbina,  leventy-two  in 
number,  are  mounted  on  dislo,  while  the  compound  ii  «upplied 
from  •team-heaieil  unks,  through  which  the  cable  ii  paned  by 

finiah^  cable  in  a  day  of  twelve  hcfur^  When  a  nipply  of  aleel  wire 
hai  been  uacd  up.  (he  neat  portiou  are  united  by  electric  wddinc. 


^'wiiicli  the  noiituR  ii  drawn  off  ai  qwcUy  ai  pot^blir  ^h!c1 
the  cable  ia  thorou^ly  dry  a  quantity  of  cooipoun-'  '-  --'—-"-- 

to  the  tank  and  lo  peiBKUtea  tlie  iniulalion.    Lsd  ..  ,.. 

outiide  of  the  paper  ia  a  pnfl.  which^haa  diaa  ttmngh  whkfa  the 


he  paper  ia  a  prefl.  which  baa  diaa  thnngh  whkL  , 
I.  and  ia  covered  with  a  uaiTonn  coatinff  or  tuba  of  lei 
onnd  the  cabla  by  hydiaalii 
steel  apt!  are  in  aome  caiei  iiaed  to  amour  cablei  aBd.iir 
fnnn  eatemal  Injury;  the  tape  ia 
other  materiali  alieady  dt — "—• 
Rubber  covering  of  »i 


otindinai 


inulUr 


and  below.  ID  ih-. 

emerging  aa  a  wide  baad.  Tlie  lepa 
each  retaining  ita  rubber  altealliing. 
in  atean'Jicated  tiniina. 

Many  auxiliary  madUnea  are  nect 
and  tablfr-coverlny.  aa  f^nt  for  piepa 
cuttuig  it  into  atripo.  wiruiing  It,  mei 

nuaea  vhkh  coculaE  of  platea  of  ci 
Botchea  at  di>fer«it  iridttwf round  tl 


uimated  by 


tiatcd  to  be  of.  ay.  No.  to,  ti, 

nnfortunalely.  uniformity  b  wani 
mbjcci.  and  publiihcd  a  valuable 
of  the  Society  of  Telcgiapb  Enp^ 
viii.  p,  J76}.  a  lemlt  of  -•■•■-•-  ~ 
Trade,  in  iM4,  of  the 


u  particular  om  »  uicd,  iince, 
iiuE.  Hdtiapae]  mveaiigated  the 
ulkcthiB  of  facta  relaiing  iheieta 
rt  waa  publiihed  by  ■  comn"*"** 
*n  hi  1877  (./ova.  Sx  Ttf. 


iperial  Standard 


ilna  by  the  Si>ard  c 


jb. 


hundreds.  .  .  .  Every  wire.drawer  hai  gauges 
apecial  objectt.  When  competitloD  iakeen.  wire  it  commonly  dTawa 
hi  one  guge  and  aold  by  another;  half  dn  and  quarter  liici  are 
in  CDWanl  me  among  the  dealen.  the  wiir  being  loTd  aa  whole  nin. 

r . —  I i._  Ata — „  garae  platea  Gave  been  mode  by 

_.  .10  workmen  ate  paid,  and  oihen  by 

.     .  The  whole  lyetem  n  in  confuiiori,  and 

lendsilaelftothoRwhoderiietouacfniudulent  piHticci."  Thomaa 
HugbeS  (I'ikr  En^iih  Win  Congf.  Loodoii,  1S19)  tUUd  tlm,  "  In 


ne  by  whie 


^rsi-ii 


M  the  WatrinoMB,  ac 
tobetteS"""  * 


Gaugca  may  be  broadly  divided  iaio  two  froapa,  the  •mpirical 
aad  ibe  teoaietrical.  The  fint  include  all  the  eld  one*,Bat*biy  ih* 
BirminiliaM  (D.W.G.)  and  the  Lancaihire  or  StubL  The  origin  of 
theEkW.C.  iiloilinDbicurity.  The  numhenolwiie  were  In  common 
uae  eariier  than  1735.  Ii  ia  believed  that  they  orieinaily  were  based 
on  the  aeiiea  of  drawn  wirea.NiLt  being  the  onginal  rod.  and  luccecd- 
ii^  numbeci  cuiTeipoBding  with  eafh  draw,  ao  that  N&  10.  tor 
caample,  would  have  paiaed  toi  tlmea  through  the  draw  fjate. 
o...  .1.-  n; — ;__! ..,j  ,[,j  Laixaahjre  gainre.  the  taller  being 

W^ngt™^ 


baaed  01 


v^^W^ 

greater  eittnl 

[l^^knoi 

n  gaugei  which 

h.VT 

(nil  uwd 

^ 

S-B.S.f.T. 

'^is 

■B 

^^i 

Menn  Brown  A  Sharpe  in  1855.  Tbey  e«at£>lied  a  regular 
grewon  of  thirty-nine  Hcpt  between  the  EnDliflh  aiza.  No. 
IlM  mill)  and  IJo.  Jfi  (;  mill).  Each  diameter  waa  multiplk 
(l-B«OSU  to  give  the  neil  lower  uae.     Thii  la  now  the  Ame^^.-'. 

by  the  Bnlufa  Board  of  TradT,  ii  o^'tLt'^wai  lormulll^l^  ]. 
Ulimer  Clarfc.  Incidentally,  one  of  it!  recnmnendationi  k  (hat 
it  t^era  fiom  pie-eaiiilng  gaugea  wanxly  mote  than  they  daSa 
among  ibemidvea.  and  it  ia  baied  on  a  rational  ayaiem.  the  batia 
being  the  mil.    No.  7/0,  the  largeit  die,  la  t>-^  in.  (yx>  miTi)  in 

Between 'theie  the  diameter,  or  thicknaa,  dimlniihct  by  io-SS7li. 
■rid  Ibe  weigllt  diminiihea  by  30%. 

Bat  the  lad  mnaina  that  a  lane  number  of  gau«  arc  rtili  id 
common  use.  and  that  paugei  c4  the  lame  tmrnc  oitfer  and  are 
therefore  not  authotiutive.  Sheet  iron  irire  gauee  diBera  from 
Stubt*  aled  win  gauge.  CauBtforwiTeandptatediffcr.  Accuracy 
can  only  be  accured  by  apecifying  prccitcly  the  name  of  the  pun 
imentled,  or.  what  ig  generally  belter,  the  dimeniiona  in  tlcamaji, 
whkh  can  alwayi  be  tatcd  with  a  microtnetcr-  A  decimal  gaupt 
ha*  been  propoed.  Tabfca  of  rieclmat  ctiulvalenti  of  the  airi 
gautei  have  been  prenared,  and  are  helpfuL 

The  circular  forma  of  Eauge  are  the  meat  popular,  and  are  genera  rly 
3I  in.  in  diameter,  with  thirty.B]a  notcbei;  many  have  tlie  decimal 
equivdlentl  of  the  aizei  stamped  on  the  back.  Oblong  pblet  jrr 
aimilarly  notched.  Rollini  mill  aauEei  are  alu  ohbng  in  form 
Many  gsugea  are  nvidc  with  a  wn^e^ike  dot  into  which  the  wire  i* 
Ihnutt  one  et^  being  Eraduated.  the  point  at  which  their*"-"—"* 
of  the  nre  Ii  arretled  gives  its  lin.  The  |;imduaiiana  an 
ataadard  wire,  or  in  tboui 
edgea  are  naduated  dilferei 
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name  toi  the  ilender,  bard -akin  ned 
e  of' the  click-beetles  or  ElaterHae.  a  family  of 
(q.t.).  TbMe  larvae  pass  a  long  life  (Iwo  or  thiie 
>il.  feeding  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  they  often 
mage  to  farm  ctopa  rrf  all  kinds,  but  especially  to 


be  known  by  its  broad,  quadrate 
head  and  cylindiical  or  somewhat  fUttened  body,  oil  of  wboM 
segments  are  ptolected  by  a  fittn,  chilinous  cuticle.  The  (bree 
paiis  of  legs  on  the  thoracic  acgmenls  are  itaart  and  the  lut 
abdominal  segment  is.  as  Is  frequently  the  case  in  beetle  grubs, 
directed  downwards  lo  serve  as  a  tenninal  prolcg.  The  hinder 
end  of  the  body  Is  acutely  pointed  in  the  brvae  of  the  specie*  of 
Agrioles  {.1.  obscimi  and  A.  (ineolni)  that  are  the  beat  known 
o(  the  wirewoims,  but  in  another  common  form  (the  grub  of 
Allumi  latmenkmiatii)  the  UQ  is  bifid  and  beset  with  thalp 
processes.  The  sobtetranean  habits  of  wiieworms  make  It 
hstd  to  enetininale  them  when  Ihcy  have  once  begun  tn  attack 
a  crop,  and  the  most  hopeful  pmrtice  is.  by  toulion  and  by 
proper  iteatment  of  the  land,  to  clear  it  of  Ibe  iosecu  before  the 
seed  be  sown.  Pasting  easily  through  the  soil  on  iccoudI  of  their 
shape,  wirewonns  travel  from  plant  to  [^nt  and  thiit  injure 
(he  roots  of  a  luge  number  in  a  short  lime.     (See  EcOHoutc 

"leather.jacket "  grub  of  crane-flies— which  have  bo  legs. 
and  geophilid  centipedea,  which  may  have  over  two  biindred, 
arc  ofieo  confounded  with  the  sia-lefged  w 
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WIRKSWORTH— WISCONSIN 


WIRKSWORTH,  a  market  town  in  the  western  parliamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  14  m.  N.N.W.  of  Derby,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
3807.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
a  small  tribuury  of  the  Derwent,  at  an  elevation  exceeding 
500  ft.,  and  is  almost  encircled  by  sharply  rising  hills.  The 
cruciform  church  of  St  Mary,  with  a  central  tower  and  short  spire, 
is  in  great  part  Early  English,  with  Perpendicular  additions; 
but  considerable  traces  of  a  Norman  building  were  revealed 
during  a  modem  restoration.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  tape  in 
the  town,  and  lead-mining  and  stone-quarrying  are  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood;  relics  of  the  Roman  working  of  the  lead 
mines  have  been  discovered.  A  large  brass  vessel  used  as  a 
standard  measure  for  the  lead  ore,  and  dating  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  b  preserved. 

WISBECH,  a  municipal  borough,  market  town,  and  port 
in  the  Wisbech  parliamentary  division  of  Cambridgeshire, 
&igland,  38  m.  N.by  W.  of  Cambridge,  on  the  Great  Eastern  and 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  joint  railways.  It  lies  in  the 
flat  fen  country,  on  the  river  Nene  (mainly  on  the  east  bank), 
II  m.  horn  its  outlet  on  the  Wash.  By  the  Wisbech  canal  it 
has  communication  with  the  Ouse.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paid  has  a  double  nave,  with  aisles,  the  north  arcade 
being  Norman;  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  mainly  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular.  There  are  remauns  of  a  Norman  west  tower; 
the  Perpendicular  tower  stands  on  the  north  side.  The  museum 
contains  a  valuable  library  and  various  collections,  including 
antiqmties  and  objects  of  art  and  natural  history.  Other  in- 
stitutions include  a  grammar  school  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 6th  century  and  provided  for  by  a  charter  of  Edward  VI., 
the  Cambridge^ire  hospital,  a  custom-house,  a  cattle-market, 
and  an  important  corn-exchange,  for  Wisbech  has  a  large  trade 
in  grain.  A  Gothic  monument  commemorates  Thomas  Clarkson 
(i  760-1846),  a  powerful  opponent  of  the  slave-trade,  and  a 
native  of  the  town.  The  shipping  trade  is  carried  on  both  at  the 
town  itself  and  at  Sutton  Bridge,  8  m.  lower  down  the  river. 
The  chief  imports  are  coal,  timber  and  iron,  and  the  exports 
grain  and  other  agricultural  products  and  salt.  Foreign  trade  is 
chiefly  with  the  Russian  Baltic  ports.  In  the  neighbourhood 
large  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown,  including  apples,  pears, 
plums,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries.  Potatoes,  asparagus, 
and  other  v^etables  are  also  grown  for  the  London  market. 
The  town  possesses  agricultural  implement  works,  coach- 
building  works,  breweries,  ropeworks,  planing  and  sawing  mills,, 
and  com  and  oil-cake  mills.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.   Area,  6476  acres. 

Wisbech  {WisebUt  ix.  Otu^fec)  is  near  a  Roman  embankment 
and  tumuli.  About  940  the  manor  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  the  abbey  of  Ely  by  Oswy  and  Leoflede;  the  abbot  hdid  it 
in  10S6;  and  it  became  attached  to  the  see  of  Ely  with  the  other 
possessions  of  the  monastery.  The  castle  is  alleged  to  have  been 
built  by  William  I.,  and  was  converted  from  a  fortress  in  the  fens 
into  an  episcopal  palace  between  147 1  and  i473>  ^^  growth 
of  Wisbech  depended  on  its  position  and  episcopal  patronage. 
In  1 190  tenants  of  Wisbech  Barton  acquired  an  exemption 
from  tolls  throughout  England,  confirmed  by  John,  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  The  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  mentioned  in 
1379,  and  grew  rich  and  powerful.  After  its  dissolution  the 
townsmen  became,  in  1549,  a  corporation  holding  of  the  king, 
1^  a  charter  which  transferred  to  them  the  property  and  duties 
of  the  gild,  and  was  renewed  in  1610  and  1669.  By  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835  a  mayor,  aldermen  and  a  council 
replaced  the  capital  burgesses,  the  older  governing  body.  The 
borough  returned  a  member  only  to  the  parliament  of  1658; 
its  elected  member,  Secretary  Thurloe,  chose  then  to  represent 
another  constituency.  A  fair  of  twenty  days  from  the  vigil  of 
Holy  Trinity  was  granted  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  in  1327.  The  mart 
still  occupies  by  custom  the  interval  between  Lynn  mart,  of 
which  it  is  probably  an  offshoot,  and  Stamford  fair  in  mid-Lent. 
A  pleasure  fair,  called  the  Statute  Fair,  takes  place  shortly 
before  Michaelmas.  Importance  attaches  to  the  horse  fair, 
held  in  1827  in  the  week  before  Whitsuntide  and  now  on  the 


second  Thursday  in  May  and  on  July  35,  and  to  the  cattle  fair 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  Saturday  was  market  day  in  1792; 
a  corn  market  is  now  held  on  Saturday;  a  cattle  market  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  In  1086  eels  were  prolific  in  Wisbech 
water.  The  port  was  noteworthy  until  a  diveraon  of  the  Ouse, 
before  1292,  rendered  it  hardly  accessible.  Drainage  restored 
trade  before  1634,  and  the  act  of  1773  for  making  Kinderley's 
Cut  was  the  beginning  of  prosperity.  From  1783  to  1825  agricul- 
tural produce  was  exported  and  coal  imported.  Hemp  and  flax 
had  an  importance,  lost  between  1827  and  1849,  but  responsible 
in  1 792  for  fairs  on  Saturday  and  Monday  before  Palm  Sunday. 

See  W.  Wation,  History  of  Wisbech  (Wisbech,  1827):  N.  Walker 
and  C.  Thomas,  History  of  Wisbech  (Wisbech,  1849);  Eisiery  oi 
Wtsbeck  (Wisbech  and  Undon,  1833). 

WISCONSIN  (known  as  'Uhe  Badger^  stalest. one  of  the 
North  Central  states  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
botmded  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  N.  by  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  on  the  W.  by  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa,  and  on  the  S.-by  Illinois.  Its  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  (42"  30'  N.  Lat.  to  47°  3'  N.  Lat.)  is  300  m-i  and  its 
greatest  breadth  (86*  49'  W,  Long,  to  92*  54'  W.  Long.)  is  250  m. 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  boundary  separating  the  state 
from  Minnesota  and  Iowa  consists  of  the  Mississippi  and  St 
Croix  rivers  fiov*ing  S.  and  the  Saint  Louis  river  flowing  into 
Lake  Superior.  The  Menominee  and  Montreal  rivers  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  N.  and  £.,  sq>arating 
it  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  state's  lake 
shore  boundary  is  more  than  550  m.  long.  Included  in  Wis- 
consin are  Hift  Apostle  Islands  in  Lake  Superior,  zxki  Washington 
Island  and  fK  group  of  smaller  islands  at  the  entrance  to  Green 
Bay  on  the  Lake  Michigan  side.  The  stAte  occupies  a  total 
area  of  56,066  sq.  m.,*  8to  of  which  arc  water  surface.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  divides  the  Great  Lakes  region  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  MijP'issippL 

Physical  Features, — ^Wisconnn  foms  part  of  the  inner  marpn  of 
an  ancient  coastal  plain  and  the  oldland  of  crystalline  rocks  about 
which  the  plain  sediments  were  deposited.  The  plain  and  the  old> 
land  were  well  worn  down  by  erosion  and  then  were  upltftcd ;  were 
dissected  by  stream  valleys,  and  were  ^dated.  The  surface  is 
generally  rolling  and  undulating,  comprising,  with  the  Upper  Penin> 
sola  of  Michigan,  a  swelUnK  oevation  of  land  between  the  three 
depiessions  represented  by  Lakes  Michu;an  and  Superior  and  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St  Croix  rivers.  The  lowest  clevatioos  arc  in  the 
southern  and  central  portions  of  the  state,  where  the  altitude 
averages  between  580  and  600  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  highest 
points  in  the  state  are  residual  masses  of  relatively  resistant  rock 
rising  above  the  erosion  surface;  such  are:  Rib  Hill  (1940  ft.)  in 
Marathon  countv,  in  the  north-central  part,  and  some  (U  the  peaks 
of  the  Penokee  Range  in  the  N.  part  ot  the  state,  which  are  about 
1800  ft.  high.  From  the  N.  highland  two  heights  of  land  (1200  to 
t6oo  ft.)  extend  southward  wdl  into  the  central  poftions  of  the 
state,  dividing  the  greater  part  of  its  area  into  two  natnnd  drainage 
tasins.  The  westernmost  of  these  elevations  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  St  Croix  from  that  of  the  Wnoonsin  river. 
The  eastern  elevation  is  a  ridge  or  caesta  formed  by  an  oatcropping 
hard  layer  of  the  ancient  coastal  plain :  and  it  separates  the  Wisconsin 
river  basin  from  the  Fox  River  Valley  and  the  streams  flowing  into 
Lake  Michinm.  Along  the  Mississippi  and  the  Wisconsin  rans  a 
chain  of  bluffs  varying  in  height  from  300  to  300  ft.,  and  in  the  E.  a 
rocky  limestone  ridge  or  cuesta  some  30  m.  back  from  Lake  Michigan 
extends  from  the  Door  county  peninsula,  E  of  Lake  Winnebago  and 
as  far  south  as  the  Illinois  line.  There  are  no  large  rivers  flowing 
into  Lake  Superior  and  very  little  drainaBe  in  that  direction,  as 
from  a  point  some  30  m.  S.  of  the  lake  all  the  streams  flow  in  a 
southerly  direction.  The  Mississippi  is  the  drainage  .basin  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  state.  The  St  Croix  river  rises  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  Penokee  Range  and  flows  W.  and  S.,  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state  for  13^  m.  before  it  ioins  the  Mississippi  20  m. 
below  St  Paul.    Before  it  is  joined  by  the  Wisconsin,  the  Mississippi 

^  The  badger  is  not  found  in  the  state,  and  the  name  pro1>ab1y 
oripnated  as  a  nickname  for  those  lead  miners  N.  of  the  Illinois 
line  who  came  fronrthe  East,  who  lived  in  dug-outs  like  the  hillside 
burrows  of  the  badger,  and  who  did  not  go  home  in  winter  tike  the 
miners  from  southern  Illinois  and  farther  south,  who  were  called 
"  suckers,"  a  name  borrowed^  from  the  migrating  fish  in  the  Rock« 
Illinois  and  other  rivers  flowing  south.  The  name  "  suckers  **  was 
applied  Kcnerallv  to  all  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  the  name  "  badgers  ** 
to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  "  badecr  state  "  to  the  state. 

'  Besides  the  area  as  given  here,  the  state  has  jurisdiction  over 
approximately  7500  aq.  m.  of  Lake  Michigan  and  3378  aq.-n.  of 
Laae  Superior. 
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i«eehrw  aevenl  rivcfB  of  otnuidenble  length,  the  moat  impor^^ 
whach  «re  the  Chippewa  and  the  Black.  The  Wiaoonain  river  rises 
on  the  Upper  Michinn  horder  and  flows  S.  and  W.  for  600  nu, 
joMiing  the  Mipnasippi  near  Piairie*  da  Chien.  It  is  navigable  as  far 
as  Portace*  some  soo  ra.  from  its  mouth.  The  Fooe  river  (more  than 
ate  m.  Jong)  rises  in  the  sonth  central  portion  of  the  state,  flows  N. 
and  E.  by  a  circuitous  route  thtxMigh  lake  Winnebago,  and  thence 
N.  into  Green  Bay,  and  is  the  longest  and  most  impoitaat  stream 
diaining  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  Wolf  river  is  its  most  important 
tribntaiy,  yoining  it  from  the  N.|  in  its  upper  coune.  Besides  the 
Fox  several  smaller  streams  dmin  into  the  Lake  Michigan  basin. 
Among  these  are  the  Menominee  and  Oconto,  which  flow  into  Green 
Bay;  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Sheboynn  and  Milwaukee 
rivers  emptying  directly  into  toe  iake.  The  southern  pwtion  of  the 
state  is  drained  oy  several  streams  flowing  across  the  Illinois  boundary 
and  finding  their  way  eventually  through  other  tiveri  into  tM 
MississippL  The  largest  of  these  are  the  Rock,  Des  Plaines.  Fox 
(of  the  Ilunois),  or  Piahtaka,  and  the  Pecatonica  rivers.  On  account 
of  glacial  disturbance  of  the  drainage,.  Wisconsin's  many  streams 
provide  water-powers  of  great  value  that  have  contributed  much 
to  theindustriu  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
are  the  Fox«  the  Rock  and  the  upper  Wisconsin  and  its  tributaries. 
Wisconsin  has  more  than  2500  lakes,  mostly  in  the  glaciated  N. 
and  £.  parts  of  the  sute.  Of  these  the  largest  b  Lake^A^anebsjSO, 
between  Calumet,  Outagamie,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Winnebagocounties, 
with  an  extreme  length  of  30  m.  and  a  breadth  <rf  10  m.»  and  one  of 
the  largest  bodies  oiF  water  lying  wholly  within  any  state  in  the 
Union.  On  its  banks  are  the  important  manufacturing  cities  of 
Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac,  Ncenah  and  Menasha,  and  through  it  flows 
the  Fox  river.  In  the  S.  and  E.  portions  of  the  state  the  lakes  are 
beautiful  clear  bodies  of  water  with  sandy  or  gravelled  shores,  and, 
as  a  ruhe,  high  banks  heavily  wooded.  Many  of  them  are  famous  as 
summer  resorts,  notably  Lake  Geneva,  Green  Lake,  the  lakes  in 
Waukesha  county  and  tnc  famous  "  four  bkes  "  near  Madison. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — ^Wisconsin  was  ori^naily  the  native  home  of 
most  of  the  wild  fowl  and  animals  found  m  the  other  North  Central 
states.  Deer  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  all  sections  of  the  state, 
bear  were  common  in  the  central  and  northern  parts,  bison  were 
found  in  the  south-west,  wolves,  lynx  ("  wild  cats  ),  axKi  foxes  and 
other  smaller  animab  particularly  ot  fur-bearing  varieties.  The 
streams  abounded  in  flsh.  The  abundance  of  ^roe  made  the  region 
between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  a  favourite  hunting  ground  of 
the  Indians,  and  later  a  productive  field  for  the  trapper  and  fur 
trader.  Bear,  deer  and  lynx  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  less  settled 
forest  regions  of  the  N.  parts,  and  the  fisheries  are  still  iinportant. 

The  avi-fautuU  life  of  Wisconsin  is  exceedingly  varied ;  C.  B.  Cory 
(see  Bibliographt)  enumerates  398  species  for  Wisconanand 
Illinois,  and  of  these  probably  not  mbb  than  ^50  occur  in  Wtnoiuin. 
The  more  characteristic  ana  useful  birds  include  many  species  of 
the  sparrow,  such  as  the  song,  swamp,  Lincoln's  diipping  and  field 
sparrow;  the  bank,  barn,  cliff,  white>beUied  and  rough-winged 
swallow,  as  well  as  the  purple  martin  and  the  chimney  swift;  ten 
or  more  species  of  fly-catchers,  including  the  least,  areadian,  phoebe, 
wood  pcwee,  oHve-sided  and  king  bird;  about  ten  species  ot  wood> 
peckers,  of  which  the  more  common  are  the  downy,  hainr,  yellow- 
bellied  and  golden-winged  (flicker) ;  about  thirty  species  of  warblers, 
including  the  paniki,  cerulean,  Blackburnian,  prothonotary,  yclkiw 
Nash  vilte,  red-start,  worm>eating  and  chestnnt-sKied ;  and  four  or  five 
species  of  vireos.  The  song-birds  are  well  represented  in  the  hermit 
thrush,  wood  thrush,  Wilson's  thrush  (or  veery),  brown  thrasher, 
robin,  blue  bind,  bobolink,  meadow  lark,  ^Id  nnch,  &c.  Among 
the  game  birds  are  the  ruffed  grouse  (partndge),  quail,  prairie  hen 
and  wild  turkey.  The  birds  of  prey  include  the  red-shouldered,  red" 
tailed,  broad-winged,  Cooper's,  sharp-shinned  and  sparrow  hawk 
and  the  bald  eagle;  the  great  homed,  barred,  bam,  snowy,  short- 
eared  and  screech  onris.  The  ducks  include  the  mallard,  black 
duck,  canvas-back  and  red-head;  the  Canadian  goose,  the  snowy 
goose  and  the  blue  goose  also  appear  during  the  migrating  seasons. 

Originally  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  was 
covered  with  forests,  ahhough  in  the  S.  and  W.  there  were  consider- 
able tracts  of  rolling  prairie  lands.  In  the  S.  portion  the  predominat- 
ing trees  were  hickory,  elm,  oak  and  poplar.  Along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  extending  inland  a  quarter  of  the  distance  across 
the  state  and  northward  through  the  Fox  River  Valley,  there  was  a 
heavy  bdt  of  oak,  maple,  birch,  ash,  hfekory,  elm  and  some  pine. 
From  the  N.  shores  of  Green  Bay  there  stretched  away  to  the  N.  and 
W.  an  enormous  and  unbroken  forest  of  pines,  hemlocks  and  spruce. 

Qimate. — ^The  climate  of  the  whole  state  is  influenced  by  the 
storms  which  move  eastward  along  the  Canadian  border  and  by 
those  which  move  northward  np  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that  oF 
the  eastern  and  northern  sections  is  modeiatea  by  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  winters,  especially  in  the  central  and  north-wcstem  sections,  are 
loog^  and  severe,  and  the  summers  in  the  central  and  south-western 
sections  are  very  warm ;  but  the  air  is  so  dry  that  cold  and  heat  are 
less  felt  here  than  they  are  in  some  humid  climates  with  less 
extreme  temperatures.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the 
state  is  4s*  V.  July,  with  an  average  temperature  for  the  state 
of  70*,  is  ttie  warmest  month,  and  February,  with  an  average  of  15*, 
is  the  coldest.  Within  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  from  1870  to 
S908,  extremes  at  Milwaukee  ranged  from  100*  to  -  25*.  whde  at 


La  Crosse,  on  the  western  border  and  less  than  fo  m.  fhrthcr  north, 
they  ranged  duriiw  the  same  period  from  104*  to  -  43'.  The  greatest 
extremes  recorded  at  regular  observing  stations  range  from  1 1 1  *  at 
Brodhead,ia  Green  county  and  near  the  southern  border,  on  the  21st 
of  July  iQOi  to  ■* 48*  at  Banon,  in  Banon  county  in  the  north-western 
part  oif  the  state,  on  the  xoth  of  February  1889.  The  average  annual 
ixecipitation  for  the  srate  is  31  •s  in.  Two-thirds  of  thu  comes  in  the 
six  growing  months  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  uid  the  rain- 
fall is  well  distributed  over  aU  sections.  There  is  an  annual  snowfall 
of  ^  in.  in  the  northem  section,  ^  in.  in  the  southern  section  and 
36  in.  in  the  central  section,  which  is  quite  evenly -distributed  through 
the  months  6f  December,  January,  February  and  March.  In  the 
northern  section  the  heavy  snowfall  is  caused  by  the  cyclonic  storais 
along  the  Canadian  bordor,  and  in  the  southern  section  the  snowfall 
is  increased  by  the  stomas  which  ascend  the  Missisnppi  Valley.  All 
sections  of  the  state  are  subject  to  tornadoes.  They  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  western  portion  than  in  the  eastern  portion,  but 
one  of  the  most  destructive  in  the  history  of  the  state  occurred  at 
Racine  on  the  x8th  of  May  1883.  This  storm  killed  25  persons, 
injured  loo,  and  destroyed  considierable  property. 

Agricuitttre. — Hay  and  grain  are  the  most  important  crops.  In 
1909  the  acreage  of  hay  was  3«369.ooo  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
$34,800,000.  In  the  production  of  the  hardy  cereals,  barky,  lye  and 
buckwiueat,  Wisconsin  nnka  high  among  the  states  of  tne  Union; 
but  oats  Slid  Indian  com  are  the  Isigest  cereal  crops  in  the  state. 
The  crop  of  oats  was  79300,000  bushels  (raised  on  2,280,000  acres  and 
valued  at  (31,122,000)  in  1909;  ol  Indian  com,  50,589,000  bushels 
(raised  on  1.U3.000  acres  and  valued  at  $30,3S3,ooo} ;  of  barley, 
24,248,000  bushels  (raised  on  866.000  acres  and  valued  at  $13,579,000 
—a  crop  exceeded  only  by  that  of  CaUforaia  and  that  of  Minnesota) ; 
of  -wheat,  3484^10  bushels  (raised  on  179,000  acres  and  valued  at 
$3  A45«ooo)  ;of  rye,4,727,ooobusheb(raised  on290,oooacre8and  valued 
at  fl3,2i4.ooo->«  crop  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
that  ol  Michigan') ;  and  of  buckwheat,22 1  vOOObushels(grown  on  18,000 
acres  and  vauiea  at  $1 72,000).  The  potato  crop  is  laxge,  26,724,000 
bushels  being  raised  in  1900  on  262,000  acres,  a  crop  exceeded  only 
in  New  York,  Michigan  ana  Maine.  Tobacco  also  isa  valuable  crop: 
in  1909  37,170,000  &,  valued  at  $3,419,640,  were  grown  on  31,500 
acres,  la  1909  14,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  were  harvested  and 
34*340,000  Th  6i  sugar  were  manufactured  in  the  four  beet  sugar 
factories  in  the  state.  In  the  south-central  part  of  the  state  there  are 
valuable  cranberry  mardies.  Orchard  fruits,  especially  apples,  are 
of  increasing  importance. 

Theraising  of  live-stock,  pertieulariy  of  dairy  cows,  is  An  important 
industry.  In  1910,  out  of  a  total  of  2,587,000  neat  cattle,  there  were 
1,506,000  mikh  cows.  The  total  number  of  hones  in  the  state  was 
669,000  in  1910,  when  they  were  valued  at  $80,949,000.  There  were 
1,034.000  sheep,  and  1,651,000  swine. 

Mcnufacimres.-'Tht  growth  of  manufacturing  has  been  rapid :  in 
1850  the  value  of  the  manufactures  was  99,293,068;  in  i860, 
$27,849467:  in  1870,  $77,214,326:  in  1880.  $128.255480;  in 
1890,  $248,546,164;  and  m  i^,  $3601.818,942.  The  product 
under  the  factory  system,  excludii^  hand  trades  and  neighbourhood 
industries,  was  $326,752,878  in  1900  and  $411,139,681  in  1905. 
The  most  important  cA  the  state's  manufactures  in  1900  and  in  1905 
were  lumber  and  timber  products,  valued  in  the  latter  year  at 
$44495.766  (Wisconsin  b«ng  second  in  rank  to  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington). About  60%  (both  in  quantity  and  value)  of  the  lumber 
sawed  in  1905  was  white  pine;  next  in  importance  were  hemlock 
(more  than  one-fourth  in  quantity),  basswood  (nearly  4  %)  and,  in 
smaller  quantities,  birch,  oak,  elm,  msple,  ash,  tamarack,  Norway 
pine,  cedar  and  spruce.  The  value  of  the  product  of  planing  mills 
was^t  1,210,205  m  1905;  and  other  important  manufactures  based 
on  raw  mateiiab  from  forests  were  paper  and  wood  pulp  ($17,84^,1 74) 
and  furniture  (11.569,591).  Second  in  value  in  1905  were  cneese, 
butter  and  condensed  milk  ^9,994,791),  in  the  product  of  which 
Wisconsin  ranked  second  to  New  York  in  1900  and  1905.  In  1905 
Wisconsin  ranked  first  of  all  the  states  in  the  value  of  butter,  second 
in  the  value  of  cheese  and  fifth  in  the  value  of  condensed  milk ;  the 
dairy  product  of  Wisconsin  in  this  year  was  17-8%  (by  value)  of  that 
of  the  entire  country.  Foundry  and  machine-shop  products  ranked 
third  in  value  in  IQ05,  when  tney  were  valued  at  $29,908,001,  and 
when  iron  and  steel  manufactures  were  valued  at  $10,453,750. 

Among  the  other  important  manufactures  in  1905  were;  malt 
liquors  ($28,692,340)  ana  malt  ($8,740,103.  being  1 13*7  %  more  than 
in  1900);  flour  ana  grist-mill  products  ($28,352,237;  about  60% 
was  wheat  flour);  leather  ($2S.8<^5,I23);  wholesale  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  ($16,060,423);  agricultural  implements  (fi  0,076,760V, 
carriages  and  wagons  ($7,511,392);  men's  clothing  ($6,535,276); 
boots  and  shoes  (16,513,563);  steam  railway  cars,  constructed  and 
repaired  ($6,511,731);  hosiery  and  knit  goods  ($4.941 1744);  cigars 

beds     ($3,527,587);    and 


iry  product  of  $Ai  1, 139.681,  $259420,044 

was  the  value  of  goods  made  in  factories  in  the  twenty-two  muni- 
cipalities of  the  state,  with  a  population  (1900)  of  at  least  8000:  but 
only  36*3  %  of  the  total  number  of  factories  were  in  urban  districts. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  factory  products  was  that  of  the 
manufactures  of  Milwaukee  ($138,881,545).  Racine  ranked  second 
with  a  factory  product  valued  at  $16458.965.    The  manufacture  of 
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furniture  in  Wisconsin  is  centralized  emeciallv  in  Sheboyi^n,  where 
in  1 90S  was  manufactured  about  onc'tiiird  ol  the  furniture  made  in 
the  state. 

Mines  and  Quarries. — ^The  lead  mines  of  south*westem  Wisconsin 
pbvjKi  an  important  part  in  the  early  develcpnient  of  the  state  (see 
I  History).  When  the  main  deposits  had  been  woriced  down  to  the 
waterkvcl.miningfupto  that  time  principally  of  lead)  stopped  and  did 
not  start  again  until  aoout  1900,  when  thehign  price  of  cine  stimulated 
renewed  working  of  these  deposits.  The  principal  ores  are  galena, 
sphalerite  or  sine  blende  ana  smithsonite  or  zinc  carbonate,  which 
is  locally  called  "  dry  bone  "  and  which  was  the  first  zinc  ore  mined 
in  the  state.  In  1908  the  lead  product  was  valued  at  $347,593 
and  the  zinc  product  at  $1,711,36^,  Wisconsin  ranking  fourth  among 
the  zinc-mining  states.  The  proauction  of  iron  ore  to  the  Gogebic 
and  Menominee  ranges  on  the  upper  Michigan  border  is  im^rtant. 
Red  haematite  was  mined  in  Dodge  county  before  1854:  in  1877 
the  deposits  in  Florence  county  were  first  worked,  and  in  i88a 
376,017  tons  were  shipped  from  that  county:  and  about  188^  began 
the  developraent  of  the  Gogebic  deposits  in  Iron  and  Ashland 
counties.  The  maadmum  output  was  in  1890,  being  948,965  long 
tons;  in  1902 
and  in  19081  ,__ 

There  are  iai^  deposits 

Michigan,  from  which  is  made  a  cream-coloured  brick,  so  laigeljr  used 
in  Milwaukee  that  that  city  has  been  called  the  "  cream  dty  " ; 
the  total  value  of  clay  products  in  1907  was  $1,137,819  and  in  1908 
1958,395.  By  far  the  most  valuable  mineral  output  is  building 
stone,  which  was  valued  in  1908  at  $a.8«),920,  including  granite 
($1,539,781).  limestone  ($i,iO3j00p)  and  sandstone  ($319,130). 
In  1907  and  1908  the  state  rankea  fifth  among[  the  states  of  the 
country  in  the  value  of  granite  quarried ;  in  190a  tt  ranked  fifteenth. 
The  industry  began  in  1880,  when  the  first  quarry  (at  Granite 
Heiijhts,  Marathon  county)  was  opened.  The  principal  quarries 
are  in  Dodge.  Green  Lake  (a  blackish  granite  is  quamed  at  Utley 
and  a  pinkish  rhyc^te  at  Berlin),  Marathon,  Marinette*  Marquette, 
Sauk,  Waupaca  and  Waushara  counties.  Wisconsin  granite  is 
especially  suitable  for  monumental  work.  Limestone  is  found  in  a 
broad  belt  in  the  east,  south  and  west;  more  than  40%  of  the  total 
output  in  1908,  which  was  valued  at  $1,102,009,  was  used  for  road* 
making  and  more  than  one>stxth  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete. 
In  1907  and  1908  Wisconsin  ranked  seventh  among  the  states  in  the 
value  of  limestone  quarried.  The  first  limestone  quarries  were 
opened  at  Genesee,  Waukesha  coun^,  in  1848:  at  Wauwatosa,  near 
Milwaukee,  in  1855;  and  near  Bridgeport  in  1856.  Freshwater 
pearis  are  found  in  many  of  the  streams;  and  in  1907  and  1908 
Wisconsin  ranked  first  among  the  states  in  the  value  of  mineral 
waters  sold,  with  a  value  of  $1,536,703  in  1907  and  $1413.107  in 
1908,  although  in  both  years  the  quanti^|r  sold  in  Wisconsto  was 
l«tt  than  in  Minnesota  or  in  New  York.  The  most  famous  of  these 
springs  are  in  Waukesha  conntv,  whence  White  Rock,  Bethcsda, 
Clysmic  and  other  waters  are  snipped. 

Forests.— In  1890  and  in  1900  (when  the  wooded  area  was  esti- 
mated at  31,750  sq.  m.,  or  58  %  01  the  total  area  of  the  state)  Wis- 
consin was  the  foremost  state  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of 
lumber  and  timber.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  lumber  and  timber 
product  waa  exceeded  by  that  of  Washington;  but  as  late  as  1908 
Wisconan  was  the  chief  source  of  die  white  pine  supply.  Next  to 
white  pine  (used  laf]gely  in  shipbuilding)  in  value  in  1908  were  red  or 
Norway  pine  (used  in  house  building),  nemlock  (used  for  lumber  and 
wood  pulp)  and  white  spruce,  a  very  valuable  lumber  tree.  In  1908 
the  area  of  the  state  forest  reserve  lands  under  a  state  board  of 
forestry  (chiefly  in  Oneida.  Forest,  Iron,  Price  and  Vilas  counties) 
^vas  353,573  acres.  Forest  fiivs  have  been  numerous  and  cxoecdiftgly 
destrucrive  in  Wisoonsin;  the  loes  of  timber  and  other  property 
from  this  cause  in  1908  waaabout  $9,000,000. 

Fisheries. — The  Ibheries  of  Wisconsin  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance; the  catch  in  1906  was  valued  at  $1,067,170,  lake  trout  and 
herring  being  the  most  valuable.  There  b  a  state  board  of  com- 
missioners of  fisheries  (see  below,  |  Government),  which  distributed 
in  1908  149.333,069  eggs,  fry  and  nngcriines.  including  112,075,000 
wall-eyed  pike  and  about  13,000,000  each  oflake  trout  agd  whitefish. 
There  are  state  hatcheries  at  Madison  (for  brook  and  rainbow  trout), 
Bavfield  (brook,  rainbow  and  lake  trout  and  whitefish),  Oshkosh 
(laxe  trout,  whitefish  and  wall-eyed  pike),  Minooqua  (pike,  bass  and 
muskallonge),  Delafield  (black  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike)  and  Wild 
Rose  (brook  trout). 

Troiuportation  and  Commeree.-^JliUway  building  !a  Wisconnn 


1857  to  the  Mississippi  a 
runner  of  the  great  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  system,  which 
now  crosses  the  southern  half  of  the  state  with  two  trunk  lines  and 
with  one  line  parallels  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Chicago  & 
North-Westem  and  the  Chicago,  St  Paul.  Mmneapolis  &  Omaha, 
which  it  controls. are  together  known  as"  The  North-Westem  Line. 
The  tracks  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  (built  to  janesvillc  in 
1855  and  to  Fond  du  Lac  in  1858)  form  a  network  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  affording  direct  connexions  with  Chicago.  The 
Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  extends  into  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  where  it  connecU  with  the  trans-Mississippi  lines 


of  the  Chicago  ft  North-Westem.    The  Chicago,  Boriington   A 
Quincy  (ownra  by  the  Great  Northem  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
railways)  traverses  the  state  along  its  western  boundary  and  sivcs 
it  access  to  a  third  great  railway  system  with  transcontinental 
service.   The  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  in  which  has 
been  absorbed  the  oild  Wisconsin  Central,  crosses  the  state  and 
extends  into  the  Canadian  North-West,  sharing  in  the  heavy  grain 
tn&c  of  that  section,  and,  like  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic, 
which  runs  along  the  Lake  Superior  shore,  is  a  link  in  the  tran»> 
continental  svstera  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  controls  both  tiicsie 
roads.   The  Northern  Pacific  enters  Wisconsin  in  its  north  western 
comer  and  extends  to  the  Lake  Superior  country.    The  Green  Bay 
&  Western  railway  bttween  Winona  and  Kewaunee  has  ferry  con- 
nexion acroas  Lake  Michigan.    In  1900  there  were  6538  m.  of  track, 
and  on  the  1st  of  January  i^  7512  m.   Characteristic  of   tlw 
commerce  of  the  state  b  the  shipment  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  bulky 
freight*  chiefly  iron  ore,  grain  and  flour  and  lumber.    The  return 
freight  movement  to  the  Wisconsin  lake  ports  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  coal  from  the  Lake  Erie  shipping  points  tor  the  coalfields  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia.    Milwaukee  is  one  of  the  leading  lake 
ports,  and  is  the  only  port  of  entry  in  the  sute;  its  imports  were 
valued  at  $796,385  in  1899  and  at  $4493«635  in  1909,  and  ita 
exports  at  $3736  in  1899  and  at  $3^8^  in  1909. 

To  connect  the  upper  Misassippi  river  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
between  1840  and  1850  a  canal  was  oe^n  between  the  Fox,  flowing 
into  Green  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Wisconsin  river, 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi.^  and  improvement  of  navigation  on 
these  riven  was  undertaken  by  the  state  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  govcroment;  in  i8m  the  work  came  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  corporation  which  In  1856  opened  the  canal.  In  1873  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  United  States.  In  1887  the  route  through  the 
Wisconsin  river  was  abandoned,  and  thereafter  only  the  Fox  river 
was  improved.  Up  to  June  i^  $3,810,421  had  been  spent  by 
the  Feoeral  govtrnment  on  this  improvement.  Green  Bay  has 
communication  with  Lake  Michigan,  not  only  by  way  of  its  natural 
entrance,  but  by  a  govemment  ship  canal  (built  i87>-i88i  by  a 
private  company;  taken  over  by  the  Federal  government  in  1893 ; 
maximum  draft  in  1909,  30  ft.;  projected  channel  depth,  21  fO  at 
Sturgeon  Bay,  an  arm  of  Green  Bay,  which  cuts  across  the  Door 
county  peninsula.  In  1908  there  passed  through  this  canal  2307 
vesseb  carrying  cargoes  of  an  estimated  value  of  $18,261455*15. 

Poptdation^-^Tht  population  of  Wisconsin  in  18^  was  1,686,880 
(exclusive  of  6450  perrons  specially  enumerated) ;  in  1900  the  total 
was  2,069^43 — an  increase  of  22*2  %  on  the  basis  of  the  total  at 
each  enumeration;  and  in  1910  it  reached  a  total  of  3,333,860.' 
The  density  of  the  population  in  1910  was  42.2  to  the  square  mile. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  1.5^,071,  or  75*  1%,  were  natixT* 
bora,  the  increase  in  native-born  since  1890  having  been  32*3%. 
while  there  was  a  decrease  of  foreign-bora  of  0*6  %.  The  falling  c8 
in  fordign  immigration  in  the  decade  1890-1900  contrasts  stnmi;ly 
with  the  increase  of  28*1  %  in  the  number  of  foreign-born  in  1880- 
1890.  Of  the  native-bom  population  in  1900,  84%,  or  1,304.918, 
were  bom  within  the  state.  Of  the  foreign-bom  242,777  were 
Germans,  61,575  were  Norwegians,  26,196  were  SwKles,  25,607 
were  natives  of  German  Poland,  23.860  were  English-Canadians 
and  23,^4  were  Irish.  Of  the  total  population  1,472.327  persons,  or 
more  than  seven-tenths  (71*2%),  were  of  foreign  parentage— s.e. 
either  one  or  both  parents  were  iforeign-bom— and  576.746  were  of 
German.  134,203  of  Norwegian,  76.593  of  Irish  and  70.^5  of  Pblidi 
parentage,  botn  on  the  fatner's  and  on  the  mothers  safe.  At  the 
census  of  1840,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  French- 
Canadians,  the  population  was  made  up  of  American-bora  pioneere 
from  the  Eastern  states,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  tne  terri- 
tory of  a  sprinkling  of  men  from  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  farther 
south.  Before  the  next  census  was  taken  the  rewlutionary  move- 
ment of  1848  in  Germany  led  to  the  emigration  of  thousands  from 
that  country  to  Wisconsin,  and  there  was  an  increase  of  886-0% 
in  the  population  from  1840  to  1850.  Norwegians  and  otner 
Scandinavtans,  Irish,  Poles,  Dutch,  Belgians  and  Swiss  followed. 
Germans  and  Irish  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  state;  but 
the  German  element  predominates  markeidly  in  Milwaukee. 
Norwegians,  Danes  and  Swedes  are  more  numerous  in  the  western 
and  northern  counties.  There  are  Finns  in  Douglas  county  and 
Icelanders  on  Washington  Island,  in  Green  Bay.  Poles  are  chiefly 
in  Milwaukee,  Manitowoc  and  Portage  counties,  Belgians  and  Dutca 
in  Brown  and  Door  counties,  Cjcrman  Swiss  in  Green,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Winnebago,  Buffalo  and  Pierce  counties,  and  Bohemians  in  Kewaunee 
county,  where  th^  form  almost  50%  of  the  populatwn.  Some 
Italians  are  massecf  in  Vemonand  rlorenoe counties,  and  there  are 
French  Canadians  in  the  north.  There  were  8372  Indians,  of  whom 
1657  ^■'cre  not  taxed,  2542  ncsroes,  212  Chinese  and  5  Japanese  is 
the  state  in  1900.  The  Indians  include  representatives  of  the 
Menominee  (1487  in  1909).  Stockbridge and  Munsee  (582)  tribes  under 
the  Keshena  School.  Chippewa  under  the  Lac  du  rlambeau  Sdhool 
(70s)  •nd  the  La  Pointc School  (4453),  Oneida  (2259)  under  the  Oneida 

^  *  The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riven  are  separated  at  Portage  by  a 
distance  of  only  2  m. 

'  At  each  preceding  census  the  population  was  as  follows:  (1840) 
30.945.  (1850)  305.391.  (i860)  775.M1,  (1870)  1,054,67a  By  the 
state  census  of  1905  it  was  2,238,949. 
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School,  WiimelMgo  (1094)  under  the  Wittenbeig  School  aad  Pote* 
watomt  (440)  not  under  an  agent.  The  civilixed  Brotherton  and 
St<x:kbridge  Indians  live  principally  in  Calumet  county.  Among 
religious  (Knominations  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  505,364  members 
in  1906,  had  50*5  %  of  the  total  communicants  or  church  members 
in  the  state.  The  Lutheran  bodies  ranked  next  with  284.286 
membera  (indoding  I53»690  of  the  Evangelical  church.  49.S35  of  the 
United  Norwegian  chunJi,  23.027  of  the  Synod  for  the  Norwegian 
Evangelical  church  ^SAT}  ^  "*^  Evangelical  L4itheran  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio,  15,220  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and 
8695  of  the  Gcnend  Council).  Only  one  other  state  (Pennsylvania), 
had  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  membership  of  this  denorainatioo. 
There  were  5747}  Methodists  (chiefly  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church),  26,163  Congregationalists  and  21,716  Baptists. 

Gcvernment. — The  original  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted 
in  X848,  and  amended  in  1869,  1870,  1874,  1877,  x88x»  1882, 
1902  and  X908,  is  stiU  in  force.  An  amendment  may  be  pxoposed 
by  either  house  of  the  legislatnre,  and  if  passed  by  two  successive 
legislatures  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  by  a  majority 
vote.  A  constitutional  convention  may  be  called  on  the  recom- 
niendation  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  if  this 
proposal  receives  a  majority  vote  at  the  next  election  for  members 
of  the  legislature.  Suffrage  was  originally  granted  to  every 
male^  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards  resident  in  the  state 
for  one  year  preceding  any  election — if  he  were  a  white  dtijsen 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  white  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared 
his  intention  to  be  naturalized,  or  an  Indian  declared  by  Congress 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  civilized  person  of  Iiulian 
descent  not  a  member  of  any  tribe;  and  the  constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  legislature  might  by  law  give  suffrage  to  others 
than  those  enumerated  if  such  an  act  of  legislature  were  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  at  a  general  election.  By  an 
amendment  of  1882  the  word  "  white  "  was  omitted  and  by  an 
amendment  of  1908  it  was  provided  that  those  foreign-bom  and 
unnaturalized  in  order  to  become  electors  must  have  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  dtizens  before  the  ist  of  December 
1908,  and  that  "  the  rights  hereby  granted  to  such  persons 
shall  cease  on  the  first  day  of  December  a.d.  191  a."  The  amend- 
ment of  X908  also  permits  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  electors  in  incorporated  cities  and  villages. 

The  official  ballot  is  of  the  blanket  type,  with  names  of  candi- 
dates in  party  columns,  but  with  no  candidate's  name  repeated 
on  the  ballot  and  with  no  emblems  to  mark  the  party  columns. 
In  1909  an  act  was  passed  permitting  county  boards  to  adopt  a 
"  coupon  "  ballot.*  Since  1905  there  has  been  a  direct  nomina- 
tion system  of  primaries  for  aU  officers  except  ddegates  to  national 
nominating  conventions. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor's  salary  (since 
1869)  b  $sooo  a  year  and  the  lieutenant-governor's  $1000. 
Candidates  for  cither  ofEce  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  qualified  electors  of  the  state.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  pre> 
sident  of  the  Senate  with  a  casting  vote  only.  A  bill  vetoed  by 
the  governor  becomes  a  law  if  it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  house;  and  a  blU  not  returned  by 
the  governor  within  six  dajrs  (excepting  Sunday;  ^fore  190S 
the  constitutional  limit  was  three  days)  after  its  presentation 
to  him  becomes  a  law  unless  the  return  of  the  bill  is  prevented 
by  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  The  governor  has  power 
to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  and  pardons,  except  for  treason 
^he  may  suspend  execution  of  sentence  for  treason  until  action 
is  taken  by  the  legislature — and  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

The  administrative  officers,  a  secretary  of  state,  a  treasurer 
and  an  attorney-general,  are  elected  for  two  years  and  act  as 
commissioners  of  public  lands.  The  secretary  of  state  is  ex- 
officio  auditor;  and  he  acts  as  governor  if  the  regularly  elected 

>  Excepting  persons  under  guardianship,  those  weak-minded  or 
insane,  those  convicted  (without  restoration  to  civil  rights)  of  treason 
or  felony,  and  those  who  have  engaged  (directly  or  mdirectly)  in  a 
dud. 

*  The  coupon  ballot  was  proposed  for  use  throughout  the  state,  but 
was  defeated  bv  popular  vole  in  April  1906.  The  ticket  is  made  up 
of  as  many  coloured  sheets  as  there  arc  party  organizations  (plus 
one  for  independent  nominations),  and  the  name  of  each  candidate 
is  on  a  perforated  slip,  which  must  be  detached  if  it  is  to  be  voted. 


govenior  and  lieutenant-governor  die,  are  removed  from  office 
or  are  absent  from  the  state.  A  state  superintendent  of  pubKc 
instruction  is  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  a  four-year  term. 
Other  administrative  officers  are  a  commissioner  of  insurance 
(ftom  X867  to  X878  the  secretaiy  of  the  state  was  commissioner 
of  insurance;  the  office  became  elective  m  x88i);  a  commissioner 
of  labour  and  industrial  statistics;  three  railroad  commissioners.* 
who  have  jurisdiction  over  all  public  utilities*  Induding  telegraph 
and  telei^ne;  a  commissioner  of  banking;  a  dairy  and  food 
commis^oner;  a  state  superintendent  of  pmbKc  property; 
three  tax  commissioners  who  act  (since  1901)  as  a  state  board  of 
assessotent;  commissioners  of  fisheries  (established  1874);  a 
state  board  of  agriculture  (1897);  and  a  state  board  of  forestry 
(1905,  succeeding  a  department  created  in  1903). 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  an  Assembly  and 
meets  biennially,  and  when  called  in  special  session  by  the  governor 
to  transact  spedal  business  definitely  named  in  the  governor's 
can.  The  number  of  assemblymen  cannot  be  less  than  54  or 
more  than  xoo,  and  the  number  of  senators  must  be  not  more  than 
one-third  or  ]e$s  than  one-fourth  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Assembly.  In  X910  tiiere  were  33  senators  and  xoo  assemblymen. 
Elections  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  are  biennial^  and  the  term 
of  members  of  the  Assembly  Is  two  years,  but  the  senatorial 
term  is  four  years  and  only  one-half  of  the  members  are  elected 
each  two  years.  A  candidate  for  dther  hotise  must  have  resided 
in  the  state  at  least  one  year,  must  be  a  qualified  elector  in  the 
district  from  which  he  is  chosen,  and  may  not  be  a  member  of 
Congress  or  hold  any  military  or  dvil  office  under  the  United 
States.  Since  185  5  a  slate  census  has  been  taken  every  ten  years, 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  censuses  the  legislature  reapportions 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  districts.  Each  member  of  the  legis- 
lature receives  $500  a  year  and  10  cents  a  mUc  for  mileage. 
Any  bQl  may  originate  in  dther  house,  and  cither  house  may 
amend  a  bill  passed  by  the  other.  Spedal  legislation  of  several 
specified  kinds  is  forbidden,  espcdally  by  amendments  of  187 1 
and  1893;  and  the  constitution  as  adopted  in  1848  prohibited 
the  legishcture's  authorizing  any  lottery  or  granting  any  divorce. 
The  Assembly  may  impeach  civil  officers  by  a  majority  of  aJl 
dccted  members,  and  the  Senate  to  try  impeachments;  for 
conviction  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  present  is  required. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  state  is  vested:  in  a  supreme 
court'  <rf  seven  members  (sidary  $6000  a  year;  elected  for  a 
term  of  ten  years;  the  senior  justice  is  chief  justice)  with 
appellate  jurisdiction  throughout  the  state,  general  superintend- 
ence  over  all  inferior  courts,  power  to  issue,  hear  and  determine 
writs  of  habeas  corpus^  mandamus,  injunction,  q%M  warranto, 
certiorari  and  other  original  and  remedial  writs;  nineteen  (only 
five  under  the  constitution  of  1848)  circuit  courts,  of  one  judge 
each  except  in  the  second  circuit  (induding  Milwaukee)  in  which 
there  are  four  judges,  elected  (at  a  spring  election,  and  not  at 
the  general  state  election)  by  the  voters  of  the  circuit  district; 
probate  judges,  one  dected  (for  two  years)  in  each  county, 
except  where  the  legislature  confers  probate  powers  on  inferior 
courts;  and  in  towns,  cities  and  villages,  justices  of  the  peace, 
elected  for  two  years. 

Local  Government. — ^Wisconsin  has  the  mixed  or  township-county 
system  of  local  government.  ^  Each  township  (or  "  town,'  as  it  is 
commonly  called)  elects  at  its  annual  town  meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  April  three  supervis(HV,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  one  or  more 
assessors,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  from  one  to  three  constables, 
and,  if  the  town  has  a  library,  a  librarian.  Justices  of  the  peace 
hold  office  for  two  years,  other  town  officers  for  one  year  only,  except 
that  in  a  oounty  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  (Milwaukee 
county),  town  meetings  are  biennial  and  all  officers  are  elected  for 
two  years.  For  other  than  school  puiposes  rates  must  not  exceed 
2  %  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  town. 
The  chairmen  of  the  several  town  boards  of  supervisors,  with  (he 

'  "^he  office  of  railroad  commissioner  was  created  in  1874.  became 
elective  in  1881  and  was  replaced  under  an  act  of  1^05  by  a  com- 
mission of  three  members,  which  recdved  jurisdiction  over  other 
public  service  corporations  in  1907. 

*  Until  1 88 1  el^ions  to  the  legislature  were  held  annually*  and 
the  term  of  assemblymen  was  one  year  and  of  scnuors  two  yeans. 

*  Not  neparately  oigantscd  antil  1853;  the  judge*  of  tM  civaih 
court  actM  as  justices  of  the  supreme  court.      <      ... 
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miperviflor  of  each  ward  of  a  city  and  the  soperviaor  of  each  village 
in  the  county,  constitute  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  and  each 
county  elects  biennially,  at  the  general  election  in  November,  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner,  a  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  a 
diiKrict-attomey,  a  register  of  deeds  and  a  surveyor.  The  county 
board  represents  the  county,  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  county 
property  and  the  management  of  the  county  business,  appoints  a 
supervisor  of  assessments  and  levies  the  taxes  necessary  to  defray 
the  county  expenses.  The  countv  board  also  elects  a  county  high* 
way  commissioner  for  a  term  of  three  years,  is  required  to  designate 
a  system  of  prospective  county  highways,  and  may  levy  a  special 
tax  and  borrow  money  for  the  development  of  the  system.  Cities  are 
chartered  according  to  population.^  with  a  m^yor,  a  single  legislative 
chamber  known  as  the  board  of  aldermen  or  city  council  and  the  usual 
administrative  officers  and  boards.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  justices  of  the  peace  and  supervisors  roust  be  elected  by 
the  people,  but  the  other  offices  are  filled  as  the  council  of  each  city 
directs.  -  An  act  of  1^09  provides  for  the  adoption  of  government  bv 
commission  in  any  city  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class  which 
votes  for  this  form  of  government  at  an  election  called  by  a  petition 
signed  by  25  %  of  the  voters  at  the  preceding  election  for  mayor. 

Miscmaneous  Laws. — A  married  woman  may  manage  her  separate 
property  as  if  she  were  sin^.  A  widow  is  entitled  to  a  dower  in 
one-third  of  her  husband's  real  estate,  and  a  widower  is  life  tenant  by 
courtesy  of  all  the  real  estate  of  which  his  wife  died  seized  and  not  dis- 
posed of  by  her  Ust  will,  unless  she  leaves  issue  by  a  former  husband, 
to  whom  the  estate  might  descend,  in  which  case  her  estate  passes 
immediately  to  such  issue.  If  either  husband  or  wife  dies  intestate 
and  leaves  no  issue  the  surviving  spouse  is  entitled  to  the  entire 
estate  of  the  deceased,  both  real  and  personal.  The  causes  for  an 
absolute  divorce  are  adultery,  impotency.  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  three  years  or  more,  wilful  desertion  for  one  year, 
cruel  or  inhuman  treatment^  habitual  drunkenness  and  voluntary 
separation  for  five  years.  For  any  other  cause  than  adultery  an 
action  for  a  divorce  cannot  be  brought  unless  one  of  the  parties  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  two  yaxs  immediately  preceding  the 
suit.  Neither  party  b  permitted  to  marry  a  third  pajty  until  one 
year  after  the  divorce  has  been  obtained.  Adultery  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  not  more  than  tnree  years 
nor  less  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1000  nor  less  than 
$200.  A  husband  who  wilfully  abandons  his  wife,  leaving  her 
destitute,  or  who  refuses  to  support  her  when  he  is  able  to  do  so, 
may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding 
one  year  or  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse  not  more  than  six  months 
nor  less  than  fifteen  days,  and  for  ten  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  he  may  be  kept  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.  A  homestead 
owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  the  state  and  consisting  of 
not  more  than  40  acres  of  agricultural  land  outside  the  limits  of  a 
city  or  village,  or  one-fourth  of  an  acre  within  a  city  or  village, 
together  with  the  dwelling-house  and  other  appurtenances,  is  exempt 
from  liability  for  debts  other  than  labourers ,  mechanics*  and  pur- 
chase-money liens,  mortgages  and  taxes.  If  the  homestead  is  sold 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5000,  are 
likewise  exempt  for  a  period  of  two  years,  provided  they  are  held 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  another  homestead.  If  the  owner  is 
a  married  tn&n  hb  homestead  cannot  be  sold  or  mortgaged  without 
his  wife's  consent.  The  employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine,  bowling  alley  or  beer 
garden  is  forbidden,  and  their  employment  at  any  gainful  occupation 
IS  permitted  only  during^  the  vacation  of  the  puolic  school.  A  child 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  at  a 
gainful  occupation  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school 
principal  or  clerk  of  the  board  of  education.  No  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  be  employed  longer  than  fifty-five  hours  in  any 
one  week,  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  more  than  six  days 
in  any  one  week,  or  between  6*o  p.m.  and  7*o  a.m. 

Other  radical  legislation,  especially  in  regard  to  railways,  has 
included :  the  Porter  Law,  regulating  rates,  which  was  enacted  in 
1874  during  the  "  Granger  Movement,'*  was  modified  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  displaced  oy  a  law  of  190s  (in  1908  declared  constitu- 
tional so  long  as  stockholders  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  " 
on  investments)  creating  a  state  railway  commission,  and  providing  for 
the  physical  valuation  of  railways  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  Tor  taxation ; 
a  law  (1907)  making  2  cents  a  mile  the  maximum  fare;  an  ami- 
tipping  law  (1^5):  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  cigarettes;  an  act 
(1907)  forbidding  insurance  companies  to  do  both  participating  and 
non-participating  business;  and  an  eight-hour  labour  law  in  effect 
on  the  I  St  of  January  1908. 

Finance. — Revenue  for  state  purposes  is  derived  principally  from 
taxes  on  corporations,  from  an  innentance  tax  and  fft>m  departmental 
and  institutional  fees  and  charges;  that  for  counties,  towns,  villages 
and  cities  from  a  general  property  tax.  The  general  property  tax 
has  long  been  employed  almost  wholly  for  educational  purposes  only. 

The  state  tax  on  railways  and  other  public  service  corporations  is 

'      ■  ■  ■ . .  ■         I    ■  ■  ■   ■ .    ■  , 

^  The  first  class  comprises  cities  having  a  population  of  150,000 
or  more  (Milwaukee);  the  second  claas  those  having  a  population 
between  '40,000  and  150.000;  the  third  class  those  Mving  a  popu- 
lation between  10.000  and  40.000;  the  fourth  class  those  having  a 
population  less  than  10.000. 


levied  on  an  ad  vaiarem  bans;  bnt  telephone  companies  are  taxed 
by  collecting  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  Insurance  companies 
are  taxed  on  piiremiums  and  income.  lo  1S|08  the  constitution  wats 
amended  to  permit  a  i^duated  tax  on  incomes,  privileges  and 
occupations.  A  poll  tax  is  levied  for  highway  purposes  in  towns  and 
villages,  but  the  funeral  charter  law  does  not  provide  for  the  oollec> 
tion  of  pdl  taxes  in  cities.  The  proceeds  from  corporation  taxes  in- 
creased from  $1,711,387  in  1899  to  S3.969.771  in  I908<  The  state 
receipts  from  all  sources  increased  from  S4.070,3i6fortheyearending 
September  30, 1899,10  $8,209,982  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908 ; 
»the  disbursements  in  the  latter  year  were  $7,762,771  or  $537,311 
less  than  the  receipts. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  "  wildcat  "  banks  during  the  Territorial 
period,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  state  constitution  forbiddtne  the 
legislature  to  charter  a  bank  or  pass  a  general  banldng  law  untu  the 
people  had  voted  in  favour  of  banks,  and  providing  further  that  no 
banlc  charter  or  general  banking  law  should  be  of  any  force  until 
a  majority  of  the  voters  at  a  general  election  had  approved  of  it. 
The  people  gave  their  approval  to  a  general  banking  law  in  1852, 
and  state  banks  were  incorporated  under  it.    Private  banks  and  one 
savings  bank  were  also  chartered.    In  190^  a  state  banking  depart- 
ment was  created  under  the  management  01  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
ing appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
for  a  term  of  five  years.    Under  this  law  private  banks  became 
state  banks,  and  all  except  national  banks  are  examined  by  the 
commissioner,  his  deputy  or  some  person  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner, at  least  once  a  year.    Wnen  satisfied  that  a  bank  has 
become  insolvent,  the  commissioner  may  take  possession  of  it  aftd 
wind  up  its  affain.   In  1909  there  were  470  state  banks  and  3  savings 
banks  with  total  resources  amounting  to  $140,155455. 

To  prevent  such  extravagant  expenditures  for  internal  improve- 
ments as  had  brought  disaster  to  Michi^n  and  other  states,  the 
framera  of  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  inserted  a  clause  limiting 
its  aggregate  indebtedness  to  $100,000  for  all  purposes  other  than 
to  repel  an  invasion,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  or  for  defence  in 
time  of  war,  and  the  state  is  free  from  debt  with  the  exception  of 
that  contracted  on  account  of  the  Civil  War.  This  war  debt, 
although  amounting  to  $2,251,000,  is  held  by  four  state  educational 
funds.  A  constitutional  anoendment,  adopted  in  i87;L«  limits  the 
indebtedness  of  each  county,  dty,  town,  village  and  school  district 
to  5  %  of  the  value  <A  its  taxable  property. 

EdttcatUm. — Wisconsin  has  an  excellent  free  public  school 
system,  which  was  established  in  1848  and  wluch  provides  a 
graded  system  of  instruction  in  country  dbtrict  and  dty  schoob, 
high  schools  and  normal  schoob  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(incorporated  1848;  see  Wisconsin,  Univebsity  or).     By  a 
law  of  1907  school  attendance  (24  weeks  per  annum  in  the  country 
— a  law  of  1903  had  required  only  20  weeks — ^32  weeks  in  cities) 
was  made  compulsory  for  children  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  do  not  live  more  than  2  m.  from  school  by  the 
nearest  travelled  public  highway.     In  1907-1908  27-2%  of 
those  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  state 
attended  no  schooL   The  total  public  school  enrolment  in  1909 
1910  was  466,554.    In  1901  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for 
state  ^aded  schoob  of  two  classes,  which  must  be  opened  for  at 
least  nine  months  each  year;  graded  schoob  of  the  first  class 
(of  three  or  more  departments)  receive  $300  a  year  each  from 
the  state,  and  graded  schoob  of  the  sea>nd  class  (of  two  depart- 
ments only)  receive  $200  a  year  each  from  the  state.    About 
1906  rural  graded  schoob,  outside  of  villages,  were  first  organized. 
There  arc  twenty-two  day  schoob  for  the  deaf.    There  are  a 
few  township  high  schoob  (38  out  of  285  in  1909),  and  these 
receive  from  the  state  one-half  of  the  total  annually  paid  for 
teachers'  salaries;  for  free  high  schoob  the  first  state  provision 
was  made  in  1875.    There  are  spedal  kindergarten  training 
departments  in  the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  schoob,  depart- 
ments for  manual  training  at  Oshkosh  and  Plattcville,  and  a 
training  department  in  domestic  science  at  the  Stevens  Point 
school.    The  first  kindergarten  officially  connected  with  any 
American  state  normal  school  was  opened  at  Oshkosh  in  xSSo. 
The  state  normal  schoob  are  supported  largely  from  the  interest 
($89,137  in  1908)  of  a  fund  ($1,957,230  In  1908)  created  in  i86s 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  and  from  an 
annual  state  tax  ($330,000  in   1908).     In  addition  to  the 
state  university  the  state  maintains  at  PlattevUle  a  school  of 
mines,  opened  in  1908.    Under  state  control  there  b  a  system 
of  teachers'  and  fanners*  institutes.    A  Free  Library  Commiiskm 
of  five  members  created  in  1895  maintains  about  650  drculatifig 
free  public  libraries  comprising  more  than  40,000  volumes. 
In  1907  there  were  about  960,000  volumes  in  public  township 
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libraries  for  wUdi  a  law  ci  1887  "Bad  made  provisicm;  since 
2895  the  fonnation  of  such  libraries  has  beea  mandatory,  and 
books,  chosen  by  the  county  superintendent,  arc  bought  from  a 
iiukd  of  xo  cents  for  every  person  of  school  age  m  towns,  villages 
&nd  cities  of  the  fourth  dass.  An  act  of  1901  permits  county 
boards  to  establish  county  systems  of  tiavdling  libraries.  In 
X908  the  total  expenditure  for  public  education  in  the  state  was 
$12,547,574;  of  this  sum  $10,604,294  was  spent  for  common 
schools,  Ugh  schools  and  graded  schools,  $1,091,135  for  the 
university,  and  $547,661  for  normal  sdioola.  The  total  income 
for  schods  in  x907'X9o8  was  $1,773,659,  of  which  $1,379,410 
waa  from  the*  seven-tenthsF<rf-ariniIl  tax,  $200,000  was  from 
licence  fees  snd  taxes  upon  corporations  (for  sahiics  of  rural 
school  in^MXton)  and  $x94,a49  the  inomne  from  the  common 
school  fund  which  in  that  year  amounted  to  $3,845,929. 

Educational  mstitutions  of  collegiate  rank  are  Bdoit  Collie 
(1846;  originally  Congregational,  now  undenominationsl) 
at  fietolt;  Carroll  College  (1846,  Presbyterian),  at  Waukesha; 
Lawrence  College  (1847;  Methodist  Episcopal),  at  Appleton; 
Concordia  College  (x88i;  Lutheran),  Marquette  Uoiver^ty 
(1864,  Roman  Catholic),  and  Milwaukee-Downer  College  (1895; 
non-aectarian,  for  women;  an  outgrowth  of  Downer  Coliege, 
Congregational  snd  Presbyterian^  fouiuled  at  Fox  Lake  in  1853), 
all  at  Milwaukee;  Milton  College  (1867;  Seventh  Day  Baptist), 
at  Milton;  North-western  University  <i865;  Lutheran)  at 
Watertown;  Ripon  College  (1851;  origiiudly  under  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  control,  now  non-sectarian),  at  Ripon; 
Wayland  University  (1855;  co<educational;  Baptist),  at  Beaver 
Dam;  and  the  following  Roman  CathoUc  sdiools:  St  Clara 
Academy  (1847;  Dominican)  at  Sinsiniwa,  St  Francis  Seminary 
(1853)  at  St  Francis,  and  St  Lawrence  College  (x86x,  Capuchin) 
at  Ml  Calvary.  There  are  also  many  private  academies  and 
trade  or  technical  schools,  and  six  industrial  schools  for  Indians. 

CkarUatU  and  Penal  InstittOiont. — In  the  number  and  equipment 
of  its  reformatory,  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  Wisconsin 
stands  high.  These  institutions  are  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
state  board  of  control  (established  in  1905)  of  five  members  (one  a 
woman),  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  4ve  years.  Thb 
boand  has  chafve  df  the  following  institutions:  a  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  (x86o)  at  Mendota:  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  (X873)  at  Winnebaeo.  4  m,  N,  of  Oshkosh;  a  School  for  the 
Deaf  (1852)  at  Delavan.  VValworth  county,  in  which  the  teaching  is 

Brindpally  oral  and  which  includes  a  high  school;  a  School  for  the 
ilind  (X840;  taken  over  by  the  state  m  X850)  at  Janesville;  an 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  (opened  in  i860,  as  a  House  of  Refuge)  at 
Waukcttha.  with  a  farm  of  404  acres;  the  State  Prison  (18^1)  at 
Waupun ;  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children 

iiSSo)  at  Sparta,  with  a  farm  of  234  acres;  Wisconsin  Home  for 
'eeble  Minded  (1896)  at  Chippewa  Falls;  Wisconsin  State  Re- 
formatory (1898),  near  Green  Bay;  and  Wisconsin  State  Tubercu* 
losis  Sanatorium  (1907)  at  Wales,  Waukesha  county.  In  addition 
the  board  has  partial  contrcd  over  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  (1903)  at  Milwaukee,  where  there  Is  a  willow  ware  factory, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Giris  (1875)  also  at  Mil- 
waukee.  Its  powen  of  inspection  extend  over  5  semi-state  in- 
stitutions, 33  county  insane  asylums,  69  raols,  48  poor-houses,  50 
private  benevolent  mstitutions  and  206  police  stations  and  lockups. 
The  board  has  also  power  of  visitation  and  inspection  over  the 
Wisconsin  Veterans'  Home  at  Waupaca,  foundecl  in  1887  by  the 
state  department  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
state's  treatment  ctf  the  insane,  chronic  cases  are  separated  and  sent 
to  the  county  asylums.  The  labour  of  convicts  in  the  state  prison 
is  leased;  until  1878  the  state  itself  supervised  manufactunng  in 
the  prison;  then  for  twenty-five  years  the  convicts  were  employed 
in  making  shoes  for  a  Chicago  firm;  and  since  190^  the  sutc  has 
received  65  cents  a  day  for  the  labour  of  each  convict,  and  at  [east 
300  convicts  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  socks  and  stockings, 
from  which  in  1900-1008  (two  years)  the  income  to  the  state  was 
|is6,890.  In  1910  a  Binding  twine  factory  was  established  in  the 
prnon.  In  the  state  reformatory  the  labour  of  some  inmates  is 
iMsed  to  tailora,  and  the  others  make  brooms  or  bricks,  or  work 
b  a  cabinet  shop  or  on  the  farm.  Since  1907  a  parole  law  has  been 
m  force  for  prisoners  with  a  good  record  at  the  state  prison.  By  a 
law  of  1009  certain  offenders  are  placed  under  probation  under  the 
lupenrision  oC  the  State  Board  of  ContnJ. 

Hir/afy.— Politically  Wisconsin  has  been  under  French 
domination  (from  1634  to  1760);  under  British  domination 
(from  1760,  formally  1763,  to  1783);  snd  under  that  of  the 
Umted  States  since  1783.  But  the  British  influence  on  the  com- 
munity was  negligible,  and  British  rule  was  never  more  than 


noimnal  and  waa  confined  to  the  military  posts.  When  American 
troops  occupied  the  posts  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  18x6,  thirty-three  years  after  it  had  become  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  region  waa  still  almost  ex- 
clusively French  ui  manners,  customs  and  population;  and  so 
U  remained  for  nearly  two  decades. 

The  region  comprised  in  the  present  state  of  Wisoonsni,  when 
first  explored  by  Europeans,  was  a  favourite  hunting-ground 
for  the  Indians  who  constantly  crossed  thb  region  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  upper  MississippL  The  Indian  population 
of  Wisconsin  in  the  first  half  of  the  X7th  century  waa  probably 
larger  than  that  of  any  region  of  similar  size  east  of  the  MissbsippL 
Among  the  many  different  tribes  were  the  Sioux,  Chippewa, 
Kickapoo,  Menominee,  Maicouiin,  FotawatomI,  Winnebago, 
and  Sauk- and  Foxes.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  region  there  are  still  numerous  mounds,  the  relics  of  sn 
earlidir  Indian  civilization.^  In  the  lead  regions  in  the  S.W.,  with 
the  hdp  of  Pawnee  slaves,  the  Indians  worked  the  lead  diggings 
in  a  rou^  way.  The  whole  course  of  the  eariy  history  of  Wis- 
consin was  profoundly  influenced  by  these  radal  and  geographic 
considerations.  The  French  adventurers,  bent  on  findii^  cither 
a  '*  North-west  passage  "  or  some  land  route  to  the  Pacific  (which 
they  bdieved  to  be  no  farther  west  than  the  Mississippi) ,  naturally 
went  west  by  the  water  routes  of  Wisconsin ;  as  a  fine  field  for  thehr 
bartering  and  trading  with  water-courses  by  which  they  could  con- 
vey their  pelts  and  skins  back  to  Montreal,  the  region  attracted  the 
coureurs  de  bois  and  fur  traders;  and  it  seemed  promising  also  to 
the  zealous  French  Catholic  missionaries.  The  impelling  influences 
on'  the  French  settlement  of  the  region  were  the  love  of  explorsr 
tion  and  adventure,  £he  commercial  instinct  and  rdiglous  zeal. 

Jean  Nioolet,  an  experienced  explorer,  waa  sent  west  by 
Samuel  de  ChampUin,  the  governor-general  of  New  France, 
in  the  summer  of  1634  to  investigate  mysterious  rumours  of  a 
people  known  as  **  the  men  of  the  sea  "  who  were  thou^t  by 
some  to  be  Tatars  or  Chinese.*  After  a  long  and  diffictdt  journey 
hito  a  region  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  white  man 
to  enter,  Nicolet  landed  an  the  soil  of  Wisconan  at  a  point  on 
Green  Bay  about  xa  m.  below  the  present  dty  of  Green  Bay. 
Near  what  is  now  known  as  Red  Baidcs  there  was  a  populous 
village  of  Wixmebago,  which  welcomed  and  entertained  him. 
He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  went  up  the  Fox  river  to  a 
point  somewhere  near  the  present  city  of  Berlin  (Green  Lake 
county)  where  he  found  another  large  village,  and  returned  to 
Green  Bay  and  thence  to  his  post  on  Lake  Huron. 

Twenty  years  later  Pierre  Esprit,  Sieur  de  Radisson,  snd 
Medard  Chouart,  Sieur  des  GroseiUiers,  started  (1654)  frmn 
Quebec,  crossed  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  wintered  in  WIs- 
oon^n,  ascended  the  Fox,  crossed  to  the  Wisconsin  and  possibly 
reached  the  Missbsippi  riv«r  eighteen  years  before  Jacques 
Marquette  and  Loub  Joliet.  In  x6s9-x66o  they  were  again 
in  the  West,  but  the  oppoation  of  the  French  authorities  pre- 
vented their  further  explorations. 

The  first  of  the  missionary  pioneers  was  the  Jesuit,  Father 
Rcn6  M6nard,  who  in  x66x  lost  hb  life  on  Uie  upper  Wisconnn 
river.  Iti  1665  Father  Cbude  Allouez  established  the  first  per- 
manent mission  in  Wisconsin  on  the  shores  of  Chequamegoo  Bay, 
near  the  first  trading  post  establbhed  by  Radisson  and  GroseiUiers. 
In  X669  he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Jacques  Marquette  (q.t.) 
and  went  to  the  Fox  River  Valley;  there  he  establbhed  the 
mission  of  St  Frands  Xavier  at  the  first  rapids*  on  the  Fox 
river  near  a  populous  Indian  AnUage.    About  thb  mission,  one 

'  One  of  the  roost  famous  of  these  mounds  is  the  so-called  Elephant 
Mound.  4  m.  S.  of  Wyaluslng.  in  Grant  county  in  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  state,  near  the  Mississippi  river;  it  b  an  effigy  mound,  and  a 
drifting  of  earth  chanpkl  its  original  shape,  that  of  a  bear,  so  that  it 

>.  91-93  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 


gens  de  mer  "  were  tne  winneoago  Indbns;  the  name 
ouinipegou."  meaning  "  men  of  t'  e  fetid  water,"  was  interpreted 

by  the  French  to  ap^  to  salt  water,  whereas  It  probably  referred 

to  sulfrfiur  springs  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  the  Winnebago 

came  to  Green  Bay. 
•  It  was  from  these  "  fapidcs  des  p^res  "  (rapids  of  the  fathers;^ 

that  De  Pere  waa  named.. 
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of  the  most  successful  established  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  West, 
gathered  a  group  of  traders  who  formed  a  settlement  that  for  many 
years  existed  as  a  transient  post  and  store-house  for  trappers. 

Father  Marquette,  forced  in  167 1  by  Indian  wars  to  abandon 
his  post  on  Chequamegon  Bay,  settled  with  the  Huron  at  the 
Straits  of  Maclcinac,  whence  in  May  1673  accompanied  by  Louis 
JoUet  he  set  out  for  the  Mississippi  river.  They  halted  at  De 
Fere,  set  off  down  the  Fox- Wisconsin  route,  followed  the  Wis- 
consin to  its  mouth  and  came  out  upon  the  Mississippi  near  the 
site  of  the  present  dty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  July  17th,  exactly 
two  montltt  after  they  left  St  Ignace  mission  on  Mackinac  Island. 
After  descending  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
they  returned  by  way  of  the  Des  Plaines  portage,  paddled  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  arrived  at  De  Fere. 
In  September  1679  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  and  Henri 
de  Tonty  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river  in  the  ^'  Griffon," 
the  first  ship  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  same  year  Daniel 
Greysolon  Du  Luth,  a  caunvr  de  bois,  explored  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers.  In  1680  Father  Louis 
Hennepin,  a  ReooUet  Franciscan  who  had  accompanied  La  Salle, 
followed  the  Mississippi  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
along  the  western  border  of  Wisconsin  to  the  site  of  the  present 
dty  of  St  Paul.  The  same  course  was  followed  by  tile  fur-trader, 
Pierra  Charles  Le  Sueur,  in  1683. 

In  1671  Simon  Francois  Daumont  Saint-Lusson  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  had  takbn  formal  possession  of  the  region  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France;  in  1685  Nicolas  Pecxot  (t644-c.  1700), 
a  trader  who  had  first  visited  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  probably 
as  early  as  1665,  was  appointed  "  commandant  of  the  West," 
and  this  event  doses  the  period  of  explonftion  and  begins  that 
of  actual  occupation.  Traders  had  begun  to  swarm  into  the 
country  in  increasing  numbers,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
Indiana  and  to  control  properly  the  licensed  fur-trade  a  military 
force  was  necessary.  Perrot  built  a  chain  of  forts  along  the 
Mississippi  and  a  post  (the  present  Galena,  Illinois)  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  state,  where  he  discovered  and  worked 
a  lead  mine.  In  17x2  the  slaughter  of  a  band  of  Foxes  near 
Detroit  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  which  lasted  almost  con- 
tinuously until  1740,^  and  in  which  every  tribe  in  the  Wisconsin 
country  was  sooner  or  later  involved  dther  in  alliance  with  the 
Foxes  or  with  the  French;  the  Chippewa,  always  hostile  to  the 
Foxes,  the  Potawatomi  and  the  Menominee  sided  with  the  French. 
This  war  seriously  interiered  with  the  French  plans  of  trade 
development  and  exploitation,  and  by  rendenng  difficult  the 
maintenance  of  a  chain  of  settlements  which  might  have  con- 
nected Canada  and  Louisiana  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
find  overthrow  of  French  dominion.  In  this  period  permanent 
military  posts  were  established  at  Green  Bay  and  Chequamegon 
(17 18);  in  X718  it  was  reported  that  traders  had  settled  at  Green 
Bay  and  De  Fere;  in  1727  a  post  was  established  on  Lake  Pepin. 

Wisconsin  was  little  disturbed  by  the  Seven  Yean'  War. 
Yet  the  French  and  Indians  of  Wisconsin  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  French  armies — a  force  of  half-breeds  and  Indians 
under  a  half-breed,  Charles  Michel  de  Langlade  (1729^x800). 
After  the  fall  of  Montreal  (Sept.  1760)  Robert  Rogers,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Detroit  to  occupy  the  French  posts  in  the  West, 
dispatched  Captain  Henry  Balfour  with  a  force  of  British  and 
Colonial  troops  to  garrison  Mackinac  and  the  Wisconsin  posts 
which  had  been  dismantled  and  were  almost  deserted.  He 
arrived  at  La  Baye  (Green  Bay)  in  October  1761,  and  left  there  a 
garrison  under  Lieut.  James  Gorrell  of  the  6oth  (Royal  American 
Foot)  Regiment.  The  traders  who  accompanied  them  were  the 
nudcus  of  the  first  English-speaking  colony  on  Wisconsin  soiL 
The  French  fort  was  rechristcned  Fort  Edward  Augustus.  The 
period  of  British  occupation  was  Imef.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Fontiac  Lieut.  Gorrell  was  compelled  (in  July  1763) 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  and  make  his  way  to  Montital.*     When 

/  la  that  year  the  Foxes  were  scattered  or  forced  to  surrender  by 
Pierre  Paul  le  Perriftre,  sieur  Marin,  who  had  been  appointed  conio 
mandant  of  the  West  in  1729. 

■  It  was  not  until  1814  that  a  British  force  again  occupied  a 
Wisconsin  post* 


the  conspiracy  was  auahed  in  1765,  Wisconsin  was  reopened 
for  traders,  and  not  only  French  but  American  merchants  smd 
travellers  flocked  into  the  region.  Among  these  were  Alexander 
Henry  (1739-1824),  who  as  eariy  as  1760  had  visited  the  site 
of  Milwaukee,  and  who  now  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  L.ake 
Superior  trade,  and  Jonathan  Carver  iq.v.),  who  in  1766  reached 
Green  Bay  on  his  way  to  the  Mississippi 

In  1774  was  passed  the  Quebec  Act  for  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  into  which  the  Wisconsin  region  was 
incorporated  by  this  act,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the  French 
settlements  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  remained  thioughout 
the  entire  British  period  a  group  of  detached  and  periodically 
self-governing  communities.     Little  as  they  cared  for    the^ 
British  rulers  the  Wisconsin  voyageurs  and  katntanSf  influenced 
probably  by  their  cupidity  and  by  actual  money  payments, 
for  the  most  part  adhered  to  the  British  cause  during  the  War 
of  Independence.     De  Langlade  led  his  French  and  Indian 
forces  against  the  American  frontier  communities  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.   This  pro-British  spirit,  however,  did  not  dominate 
the  whole  Wisconsin  region,  and  while  De  Langlade  was  harassing 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontier,  Godefrey  de  Linctot, 
a  trader  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  acting  as  agent  for  George  Rogers 
Clark,  detached  several  western  tribes  from  the  British  adherence, 
and  personally  led  a  band  of  French  settlers  to  his  aid.  The  close 
of  the  war,  although  it  conveyed  the  region  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  was  not  followed  by  American  occupation. 
In  this  period,  however,  the  fur-trade  assumed  proportions  of 
greater  importance,  and  trading  posts  were  established  by  the 
North-west  Company  (Canadian).    In  1786  a  more  systematic 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the  lead  mines  by  Julien  Dubuque, 
who  obtained  the  privilege  from  the  Indians.   In  1787  Wisconsin 
became  part  of  the  North-west  Territory,  but  it  was  not  imtil 
after  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty  that  in  1796  the  western 
posts  were  evacuated  by  the  British.   Before  the  actual  military 
occupation  (1816)  by  the  United  States,  American  traders  had 
begun  to  enter  into  a  sharp  rivalry  for  the  Indian  trade.    In 
x8oo  Wisconsin  was  indudcd  in  the  newly  organized  Indiana 
Territory;  and  in  1809  on  the  admission  of  Indiana  as  a  state 
it  was  attached  to  Illinois.    During  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Wiscon^  Indians  and  French  settlers  generally 
sided  with  the  British,  and  in  1814  many  of  them  participated 
in  Major  William  McKay's  expedition  against  Fort  Shelby  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.   In  x8x6  Fort  Howard  was  built  at  Green  Bay, 
and  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien.    In  the  same  year  was 
confirmed  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1804  by  William  Henry- 
Harrison,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Indian  title  to  the  lead 
region  was  extinguished.    In  x8io  the  product  of  lead  had  been 
about  400,000  lb,  largely  mined  and  smdted  by  Indians,  but 
the  output  was  now  increased  enormously  by  the  American 
miners  who  introduced  new  machinery  and  new  methods,  and 
by  x830  there  were  several  thousand  miners  in  the  region,  io- 
duding  negro  slaves  who  had  been  brought  north  by  Southern 
prospectors  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri.     In  x8i8  lUuxiis 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  Wisconsin  was  incorporated  in 
Michigan  Territory,  and  at  that  time  American  dvil  government 
in  the  Wisconsin  region  was  first  established  on  an  orderiy  and 
permanent  basis.     Wisconsin  then  comprised  two  counties. 
Brown  (east)  and  Crawford  (west),  with  county  seats  at  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.    llntil  X830  the  fur-trade,  controlled 
largely  by  John  Jacob  Astor's  American  Fur  Company,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  predominating  interest   in  the  Wiscoosin 
region,  but  then  the  growing  lead  mining  industry  began  to 
overshi&dow  the  fur-trade,  and  in  the  mining  re^on  towns  and 
smdting  furnaces  were  rapidly  built.    Indian  miners  were  soon 
driven  out  of  business  and  were  nearly  crowded  out  of  their 
homes.    Friction  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  could  not 
long  be  avoided,  and  in  1837  Red  Bird  and  his  band  of  Winnebago 
attacked  the  whites,  but  after  some  bloodshed  they  were  defeated 
by  Major  William  Whisder  (1780-1863)  of  Fort  Howaid.   Five 
years  later  occurred  a  more  serious  revolt,  the  Black  Hawk  War 
(see  Black  Hawk),  which  also  grew  out  of  the  dispute  over  the 
Quneral  lands* 


The  Blick  H»*k  W«r  not  merely  lenled  the  Tndiin  qatsUon 
BO  foe  u  WiscDjuiii  WIS  concerned,  but  nude  the  lepon  better 
known,  and  Rive  tn  appieciable  impelus  to  iU  groHtli.  A 
■eriaof  IndiuiireatialniSiQ,  iSji.iSjiind  iSjj  eitlnguiifanl 
the  IndUn  titles  ud  opened  up  10  setUcment  t  vast  uea  of  new 
UluL  Tbe  £nt  newspaper,  Che  Green  Bii]'  laUIiilime,  begim 
publication  in  1S3J.  In  i3j4  two  land  oSce*  *en  opened,  and 
by  1S36,  878,014  acres  of  land  had  been  uld  lo  (ettleti  and 
ipeculalon.    A  special  census  sbaned  ).  papulation  of  more  [ban 

icpanle  Teiritonal  organiiation  for  tUat  pan  ol  Klichigan  lyinji 
west  d  Lake  Michigan,  but  Ibis  was  not  finally  accomplished 
until  iSjfi,  when  Michigan  entHcdihe  Union.  Tbenew  Territory 
of  Wsconiin  comprised  not  ooly  the  area  included  in  the  present 
icate,  but  tbe  present  Iowa  and  Minncsoin  and  a  coosiderahle 
portion  el  North  and  South  DaLoia.'  Henry  Dodge  (1781- 
i86j)  was  appoinifd  iti  ErsI  jovemor  by  Presicleiit  Jackson 
The  Eist  Tctiiloiial  Council  met  in  iSjfi  at  Old  Bekaoat,  now 
Leslie,  Lafayette  county,  but  in  December  of  that  year  Madison 
mi  wlecled  11  the  capital,  after  a  contest  in  which  Fond  du 
Lac,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Green  Bay,  Portage  and  other  places 
were  considered,  and  in  which  James  Duane  Doly,  later  governor, 
owner  ol  the  Madison  (awn  plat,  was  charged  with  bribing 
legislaton  with  town  lots  in  Madison.  In  iSjS  the  Territory  of 
towa  wai  creeled  out  ol  all  that  part  o!  Wiiconsin  lying  west 
ol  tbe  MiAsissIppL  The  movement  for  the  admission  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  the  Union  was  taken  up  in  earnest  soon  alter  1S40,  lod 
after  several  years'  agitation,  in  which  Governor  Doty  took  a 
leading  pan,  00  the  roth  ol  August  i%i6  an  EoabUng  Act  inlro- 
duced  in  Congress  by  Morgan  L.  MaRln,  the  Territorial  delegate, 
received  the  approval  of  Presidcni  Polk.  Meanwhile  the  Terri- 
torial l^slaturc  had  passed  favourably  on  tbe  matter,  and  in 
April  the  act  was  ratified  by  ■  popuUl  vote  of  13,334  1°  '437. 
The  first  constitution  drafted  ws*  cejected  (jth  April  1847} 
owing  to  the  artidcl  reblmg  10  the  ri^its  ol  married  women, 
eiemptions,  the  elective  judiciary,  &c.  A  second  convention, 
thought  to  be  more  canKrvatlve  than  the  first,  drafted  another 
constitution,  which  on  the  ijth  of  March  1S4S  was  adopted  by 
t6,;»  ayes  and  6394  noes.  The  consLiiution  »as  approved  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  tbe  president  on  the  ]$lh  of  May  1S48; 
the  first  state  election  had  already  been  hdd  on  the  Stb  of 


May 


and  Governor  Ndson  Dew  . 
into  oSce  on  the  7  th  ol  June. 
school  system  was  established,  ai 


■tale.  In  lis*  one  of  the 
,e  Republican  party  (^.r) 
ai  a  fugitive  dave  named 


be  nuU  and  viud  in  Wisconsin. 

lo  1856  a  contested  election  for  the  governorship  between 
Governor  William  A.  Bontow  [1813-1865),  a  candidate  tor 
re-election,  and  his  Republican  opponent.  Coles  Basblord  (1816- 
187!).  threatened  to  result  in  civil  war.  But  the  couili  threw 
onl"  supplementary  returns  "  (possibly  forged  by  the  caovasseti) 
■nd  decided  m  favour  ol  BaiMord.  who  was  the  first  Republican 
to  bdd  la  office;  with  two  exceptions  Wisconsin  has  elected 
Republican  govemora  ever  since.    The  state  gave  its  electoral 

>  WimiHn  u  Che  laic  itile  to  ha  ciealed  wholly  out  ol  tbe  old 
Nwih-WesiTetrilory.vastheloKiinbouiKlary  diiputeswiihnviEh- 
tnurJng  Rata.    As  Driginal^  (danncd.  Wimndn  would  have  In- 


lin  Wiscongin.  but  .Confreis  paid  no  aticniion  to  their 
nd  this  ilripol  land,  including  Chicago,  became  a  pan  of 
ftcT  Ihe  Toledo  War  (m  ToLUno,  Onto),  to  recompeiBe 


llUnoii.   AfK.  .  .  _ 

Michifaii  lor  her  kisses  to  Ohio  tlHiHXtbci 
s  part  of  (he  Wisconiin  repon,  was  ^v 
lirEer  Irscl  of  land  E.  of  the  Misuseip 
asrt  ol  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  was  co 
iimmioa  to  thTUnion  Co  lonn  wic 
Temtory  ol  Minnesota.  Se«  "  Tl 
vgL  B.  o<  ICi'i«M»  HiUeriial  Celt 


include  Si  Paul. 
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luU.n 


ng  (0  General  W,  T.  Shennan, 
The  whole  number  ol  troops 
ewarwas9ij79.    la  January 


Wisconsin  regiment,  accordi 
frequently  equal  to  a  brigade, 
furnished  by  Wisconsin  durinjc  th 
1S74  a  Democratic  Liberal  Refi 
power  in  the  state  with  William  R.  Tayloi 
legislative  (esiinn  which  followed,  tbe  Potter  uw.  one  01  tne  nrst 
attempts  to  legulale  railway  rates,  was  passed.  The  railways 
deiemuned  to  evade  tin  law,  but  Taylor  promptly  brought  suit 
in  the  Stale  Supreme  Court  and  an  in}tinction  was  issued  re- 
straining the  companies  from  disobedience.  In  1876,  however, 
the  Republicans  regained  control  of  the  state  government  and 
the  law  was  modified.  In  1&S9  the  pastalieof  the  Bennett  law, 
providing  lor  Ibe  enforcement  of  the  teaching  of  Ejuillsh  in  all 
public  and  parochial  schools,  had  a  wide  pfjiiical  effett.  The 
Germans^  usually  Republicans,  roused  for  the  defence  of  their 

election  (1S90),  with  the  result  that  Geonte  Wilbur  Feck,'  the 
Democratic  nominee,  was  chosen  governor  by  30,000  plurality. 
Tbe  Bconclt  law  was  at  once  repealed,  but  not  until  iSg^  did 
the  Republicans  retain  control  c^  tbe  adnunistiatiorL  It  was 
accomplished  then  after  a  Demoontk  gertymander  had  been 
twice  overthrown  in  the  courts.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  Republican  party  has  grown  more  secure,  and  it  bat  placed 
on  tbe  Uatute  books  a  series  of  radical  and  progressive  enactment) 
in  regard  to  railway  rata  legislation  and  taxation,  publicity  of 
campaign  expenditures  and  a  state-wide  direct  primary  law 
(1(105).  In  <^  liae  celomit  a  leading  part  was  taken  by 
Governor  Robert  U.  LaFuUette  [b-  18.S5},  who  was  elected  lo 
the  United  Slates  Senate  in  1905.  Opposiiinn  Lo  hk  political 
programme  resulted  in  a  serious  split  in  tbe  Republican  ranks, 
the  opposition  taking  tbe  old  name  of  "  Stalwarts  "  and  Ids 
foUowen   came   to  be   known   as  "  Uallhrceds."      " 


in  thee 


nou^  support  fror 
ntto!  of  Ibe  stale  by  the  Reput; 
s  been  visited  by  disastrous 
mi  cnunlics  (Oconto,  Brown. 


the  north-west  m  July  iBg4. 

TtT 

Kati  Dalse  .  . 
James  Duanc  Doty  . 
Naihaniet  P.  Talbnadge 
Henry  Dodge       . 


or  WiscoMsm 


Edwaid  Scofickl   . 
Robert  M.LsFolleUa' 
lame.  O.  Dav>d»~ 


l<]6-lSjB 
l»)S-(8te 

IS7I-I874 

■874-1876 

1878-18*1 

I89I-I"95 
1895-1897 


h  in  1878  he  rtmnved  to  Milwjuki 
nor  01  many  numorous  iketcbcs,  notably  a  teries 
h  the  biro  i>  "  t>eck'>  Bad  Boy." 
rhor:   (uccceded    Baniow,    who   reugned   dun 
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WISCONSIN,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

quipped  in  th?  cDunlry.  provide* alnbrielcri 


i.  E.  d 

Muk«, 

■.  FitU 


1  •  BiUio- 

!  Wi 

lS*K  »*Iood%rid  tummaiyi  Mioihtr  riagW-v^umt  iraria  covning 
tba  entire  period  «(  Ihe  Male't  lil>tDn|.  One  ollbe  ben  accounti 
o(  the  itetc'i  eariy  hiiiDf^  ■•  £.  H.  Neville  and  D.  a  Muiic 


m  the  itite'i  eariy  huioiy  u  E.  H.  Neville  unc 
ff.itoff(C™ii  Bay  (Green  Bay,  mj).  5.&Hehl 
HiuUr  Oh  Daninim  af  Knim  ftladiwn,  1890)  roi 


tr  period  wfittm,  however,  befon  n 


Hiitoriol  Society  ot  H 


IBSS.  « 


I  ol  Uic  SuiE 


The  Pukmu  Society  Faf^i  (Milwi 
cdkctiDii  of  food  anirln  on  •PKial  to] 
Ibt  (Mrinol  TTamilnu  ind  bproili 
HiitoiyCOiiimir-'--  ' ' ' 


id  monosrapbt. 

411*  u  >u>4.4  Muditon,  lVS4)- 

ilice,  l>9i-lii^)  provide  ■ 

ca  of  Wiscopun  nitlory.  and 

.._  .  .,  ^lubfi^ied  by  the  WUconsin 

, [ted  by  an  act  ol  i9Si)  deal  wiih  Wiicomin 

Cbril  War.    Sen  nln  Aut<ute  GowUa.  Jnr 

ia4MiiB9ii\B.A.m<adiie.Tlit0ldKeHk.Wtitmi  .  __ 
Charia  Moore,  TV  NorO-Wal  mbr  TfoH  /Jmi  (New  Yorl 
R.  V.  Phelan,  KmntiaJ  HlHery  tf  Wimxam  (Mndijon, 
F.  I.  Timw,  Ckaraatr  and  Infttna  tt  Uu  Indian  T>tdi 
cauin.  voL  Ix.  ol  Johoi  Hopiona  Univenty  Smdiea  <P' 

IB99)i  F.  Paiknian.  'Ilu  Jaiiuiu  ATarM  itmnca  (Boui... 

and  the  volunci  oi  the  JnuU  Rilalimi,  edited  by  R.  C.  Thwaiies. 

WISCONSIN,  nmVERSITT  OP,  a  co-cducalional  instiimion 
oI  higher  kaming  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  capital  of  Ihe  slate, 
otablished  in  iS^S  uodet  stale  conlnl.  supported  largely  by  the 
atale,  and  a  put  of  the  state  educalioniJ  system.  The  imiveisily 
occupies  a  pictuiFsque  and  beautiful  site  on  an  irregular  tract 
"'  wooded  hills  and  tuidulaling  meadoir 


M  NiaUt  li 


y  Studiei  IBaltimoie. 


gfor 


te  capilo 


g  the  s) 
y  Hall  I1S5C1;  enlarged  i8<)7-iS«i) 


actly  . 


hHall 


(1851^,  South  Hall  (iSM),Science  Hall  (iSSj), 
log  (1911),  the  Cbemlcnl  Building  (1904-1905),  the  Hydraulic 
Laboratory  (1(105),  ^^  Engineering  Building  (1900),  the  Law 
School  {|S«4),  Chadboumc  Hall  (1870;  icmodclled  in  iSgt)  lor 
women.  Lathrop  Hall  (1910)  (01  iromep,  Auemhly  Hall  (it;9), 
Ibe  Chemical  Engineering  Building  (1S85),  Machine  Shops 
(iMs),  the  unnoiiry  and  gymnasium  (iSw),  *  group  ot  half 
a  doun  buildings  belonging  to  the  College  of  Agriculluie  and 
the  Washbum  Observatory  (i8j8;  a  gilt  of  Covemnt  C.  C. 
Washburn).  On  the  lower  campus  is  the  building  of  the 
WiicoDiin  Slate  Historical  Society. 

cammerce.  jounuliui,  muse,  pharmacy  and  liainini  ol  teaclMn 
and  litinrv  work^  a  a 

applied  elect  rcHcbemiBti 

acneulture.  a  dcFonnH-.  ,-  -^ —  .— 
fatnten'  iniiiiuta:  a  collegi  ol  law  (3 


irNj  a  college  of  agriculiuie, 
TO.  lodg,  middle  ana  ihan  CO 


and  Klnoli.  iutruction  ii  DHered  lo  aniiani  ar 
library  tiaJniag,    The  coRem  of  agrienltiire.  ei 


cnn  of  m- 

■  in  all  the  eoTlem 
1  apprentices  ancfin 
;«  ihe  laigatand 


loenl  of  lubeieulDib  ia  pnvlded.  eahibita  and  iBainiciar 
Htraton  bcidg  lent  to  ewy  pan  of  the  state.  The  su 
laboratoryiacoiiducledbytlieuniversily.  Ontheuniver 
ii  die  foral  ptoduela  laboralory  (1910}  of  the  United  Si. 
meiu.  At  Milwaukee  there  is  a  uiuvertity  aectleaien' 
with  the  soda]  work  ol  the  udIvb^. 

Aduiiaion  to  the  univefattv  k  on  cumlutioD  nr  rm 
acerediled  Ugh  ac' 


J. .„,   -Ittenls  IJSOO  men  and   1387 

women).  The  unlvcrsily  library  pnpa,  of  163,000  volumea  and 
aojno  oamphleta,  is  housed  in  the  Historical  S«:icty^i  building,  in 
which  are  a^  Ihe  eolkclion  of  Ihe  Hlilorical  Society  and  that  ol 
the  Wlteoniln  Academy  of  Ana  and  Sdencts — a  total  in  1910  of 
404^000  books  and  avjjcaa  pamphlets. 

The  grounda.  buiUiogs  and  equlpBieota  of  the  uniTeruty  ate  val  ued 
at  fi ,000,000.  TheincomeoltlKuniveiiity,iiicludiD|inconie  liom 
Ihe  Federal  land  grants,  from  invested  producliie  funds  and  from 
lisle  tax  levies,  exceeds  one  million  dollars  annually.  Since  1905 
'1  appropriated  for  the  current  expenaea  ol 
taiL    More  than  ^jooafoa  waa  leJi  to  the 

™«Ia.  (1^0^91^ 

■n  in  iS91-ig«7. 

in  act  tor  Ihe  creation  of  a  university  lo  be  supported  hy  the 
Tilory  was  passed  by  the  Arst  session  of  Ihe  Tertitorial  legis- 
■  I  1S36,  but  except  for  the  naming  of  a  boaid  of  trustee* 


the  plan 
establishment  ol 

by  act  of  the  Te 
lowBihips  of  land.    Thi) 
provision  lor  which  was 

in  (hat  year  tn 


into  opcratiotL    A  similar  ai 
Tsity  at  Green  Bay  had  no  more  result. 
:he  Tcirileiy  of  Wisconsin  wu  created 

legislature  and  was  endowed  with  two 
IS  the  geim  of  the  state  onhenity, 
le  tn  the  state  constitution  adopted 
iversiiy  was  incDiporated  by  act  of  the  legtslature 
h  a  board  of  regents  as  the  goreniing  [»dy, 
cnosm  oy  tne  legiilaigre.'  A  preparatory  department  wai 
opened  In  Ihe  autumn  of  that  year,  and  John  H.  Lathrop  (1J99- 
1866),  a  gmduale  of  Vole,  then  president  of  the  university  ot 
Missouri,  was  chosen  as  (he  £rst  chancellor  of  the  new  instil ulMD. 
He  was  inauguiated  in  1850,  and  in  that  year  North  Hall,  the 
first  building,  was  erected.  The  fifsi  academic  diHgtadoated  in 
1854.  In  the  same  year  the  Federal  Congress  [which  had  granted 
to  the  state  seventy.two  sectionj  of  sail-spring  lands,  and  as  no 
such  lands  were  found  in  thedste,  hsd  been  petitioned  to  change 
the  nalunof  the  grant)  granted  seventy-two  sections  lobe  "sold 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct  for  the  benefit  and 
in  aid  of  the  univcisity."  The  Federal  land  grants,  bowevet, 
which  ought  to  have  supported  the  university,  wwe  sacrificed  I» 
a  desire  to  attract  immigrants,  and  the  institution  (ot  many 
yean  was  compelled  to  get  along  on  a  small  margin  which  rendered 
eltension  difhcult;  and  the  university  permanent  fund  was  sooa 
impaired  for  the  consiruciion  of  buildings.  Henry  Barnard  in 
1859  succeeded  Lathrop  as  chancellor,  but  rerigned  In  iBSi. 
Aflcrthe  CivUWir,  the  oiBccDl  chancellor  WBS  displaced  by  Ihlt 
of  piraidinl.  Paul  Ansel  Chadboume  [18:3-188]),  a  graduate 
(and  afterwards  preiudcnt)  of  Williams  College,  becnme  pml- 
dcnl  in  1B67,  and  in  his  presidency  [1867-1870)  the  oniversily 
was  reorganised,  a  college  of  lair  was  fonnded,  co-education 
was  established  and  the  agricultural  college  was  nnsolidalrd 
with  the  universily,  a  radical  departure  from  the  plan  adopted 
in  most  of  the  Western  slates.  In  1871-1874  John  Haiisoa 
Twombly,  a  graduate  of  Weileyen  Univetsiiy  and  one  ol  the 
founders  of  Boston  University,  waa  president,  aitd  Ihe  legislaluil 
hnt  provided  for  an  annual  state  lax  of  tio.ooa  for  Ihe  universily. 
Wiih  the  coming  lo  the  presidency  (1874)  of  John  Bascom  (b, 
1B17),  another  graduate  of  Williams,  the  university  began  anew 
period    ol    devebpmeni;    the    prepanloiy    department    *u 

governed  by  itgetilB,  of  whom  two— the 


pTEudeni  ol  Ihe  ur 
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kbolnbed  Lb  lSSo,  ind  Xht  fiottnca  o(  the  luuKnity  nreput  m 
ft  firm  bun  by  tlw  (rant  of  i  lUIt  Ux  o[  ODc-tentb  of  »  milt. 
VndBrilicp[»dciicy<iSSr-i8«i)oI  Tbomu  Chioinlci  Chunbo 
lin  <b.  iSt3).  1  induue  ol  Bdoit  CoUegi  lad  a  nicnnber  of 
the  U.S.  Ceologicil  Survey,  ihe  iinivrniiy  iiiendinct  grew  (rom 
Soo  lo  rooo  siudenti,  *nd  buiklingt  wen  encLcd  for  the  tollcgs 
of  Uw,  dairy  utMo)  and  ideiue  halL  Undei  Pnidcnl  Charles 
Kendall  Adams  (iSjs-ifloa),  who  wat  a  paduale  ol  the  uiuver- 
>jty  ol  Uicbi^an,  wluxcaiproEcsKroCliulory'hehadiatroduca] 
in  iSeu-iSjo  th«  Geiman  metlwd  ol  "leminu"  Uudy  and 
Tcaeaich.  and  wbo  had  juu  resigned  the  presidency  (1885-1841) 
ot  Cornell  UnliTrtity,  the  enrolment  of  the  univeisily  incieaifd 
from  loooin  184110 1600  in  1901,  and  tljegiawlhofihe  graduate 
Kboo)  wai  particularly  nolabk.  Under  Chaikt  KJchard  Van- 
HiM.i  nrho  waa  the  Ant  alunmut  ID  bacoo*  president  and  who 
succeeded  President  Aduni  in  1904,  tLe  growtli  ol  the  univcaily 
coniinued,  and  its  activiiic*  were  coiulanily  enlarged  and  tlie 
scofM  ot  ita  work  maa  orideiMd. 

See  Sl  H.  Ciftam.AHiiicrial  Stack  if  Hi  ^"wiily  af 


lin^f.™}'.'?' 


lel(?«,(M*diKK 


_       _  lli.»iJri  (IbM.,  1900). 

WISDOM,  BOOK  or,  or  WBnm  or  S^uniOM  (Sept.  Ze«Ja 

SoXifji^rtt;  La(.  Vulg.  ti6ir  iafiienliac],iii  apocryplid  book  of 

the  "  Wisdom  Literature"  (g.i.),  the  most  brilliant  production 

■"        •■    '  thought,  r 

It  splendour  of  its  diction. 

urally,  by  its  contents,  into  two  parts,  in  one 

ts  rightwiisneis  and  wisdom.  In  the  other  the 

IS  of  the  luaelile  people  considered  as  a  righteous 

xlbyGod. 

-  '  -I,  i.-U.i  lalb 


the  reH  ol  the  book  1*  a  philoKKihii 

luKlite  affairs  Irom  the  Egyptian  .,., ._ 

Cintan.    A  brief  description  of  how  the  EgyptiaL..  r— — 

ihrodih  rTie  very  things  with  which  Ihev  sinned  fthough  tlie  punisi 
mcnt  was  MM  fatal,  for  Cod  Inet  all  IhliHi  IhM  nOst),  and  Im 
judgments  on  Ihe  Canaanites  weic  eMCdtedgradually  (so  as  to  giv 
(Scm  linK  la  repent),  is  followed  by  s  dHeitatlon  on  the  or^r, 
nrimi  formi,  absurdity  and  mults  of  pelytheiuB  and  idolatry 
(liii.-w.) :  the  worship  of  na'  -'  -■-■---  ■•  --  ■  .  ..  .. — 
worthy  than  the  wonhip  of 
dnire  to  honour  dead  chlldn 
Ihtory),  Is  fnberenlfy  absurd. 

In  Ihe  four  Tan  chipten  Ihe  aemnv.  mnming  <aineninory.  gives 
a  ifelalled  anounl  of  the  provislen  made  for  the  Iineliie*  in  the 
■ililcmess  and  of  the  pains  and  leimts  wiih  which  the  Egyptians 

'President  VanHbe  Oi.  iSj?)  Radnated  at  the  univcniiy  of 
Wiiconiin  in  1879.  beeaiDe  instructor  in  geology  there  in  iMj.  in 
1897  bccwnc  consultiag  pwlgiin  of  the  Wisconsin  Gcolegical  snd 
Niiuml  History  Survey,  and  id  190a  beiase  geologil  in  charie  of 
llie  Oinsion  el  ne-Caaibrian  and  Metamorphic  Geology.  IJ-^ 
Ccdggical  Survey.  He  wrote  CarrtJoIwi  Paptn-'Artliaam  end 
Aliniiam  ii»9i).  Stmt  Priteitki  CMnOini  dt  DipniHn  tf  Oni 
(I40I}.  A  7-HiUiHmW»iwi'rtbm(i90})ai>d  several  works  with 
glhrr  authors  on  the  diffeieit  Iron  regions  S  Michigan. 


renand'llving  kings  Vttie  Euh. 
,  and  led  ID  all  sens  oi  mnnl  d< 


It  it  not  easy  10  deuntiae  wbetlw  the  book  fs  lU  bom  lh« 

sanic  author.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  one  general 
theme — the  salvation  and  final  prosperity  of  the  fi^l^leous^ii 
he  wart,  that  God  is  everywhere  represented 


as  the  I 


It  tbece 


immOTtaiity  is  found  in  botfa  parts;  the  second  pan, 
though  differing  in  foim  fiom  the  fini,  nay  be  regarded  as  the 
historical  illustration  of  Ihe  principles  set  forth  in  the  kitct. 
On  ibt  other  hand,  it  must  be  admiited  that  the  points  of  view 
in  the  two  parts  are  very  dillcrenl:  the  philosophical  conception 
of  wisdom  and  the  genera]  Greek  colouring,  so  prominent  in 
tbe  first  part,  are  <luite  lacking  in  the  second  (1.  i-fi.  i  being 

editor).  While  the  lint  has  the  formof  a  treatise,Ihe  second  isafi 
address  to  Cod;  the  first,  though  It  has  the  Jewish  people  in 
mind,  does  not  refer  to  them  by  name  except  incidentally  in 
SolomoD's  prgyet;  the  second  is  wholly  devoted  lo  the  Jewish 
national  eipericQCei  (this  is  liue  even  ot  the  section  on  idolatry). 


randia 


ond  that 


rot  aRm 


)4rts  aie  distinguished  by  d 
irindple  of  parallelism  of  ctau 
list  than  in  the  second,  whii 


isages,  a 


ercnce  of  style;  the  Hebrew 
I  Is  employed  far  mote  in  the 
has  a  number  ol  plain  prose 


3  then 


h  has  be 


ling  that 


second  part  is  a  separate  producl 

Ihe  first  by  an  editor!  sn  historical  hsggidic  sketcn,  a  isiarisn, 
full  oi  ima^nttive  additions  lo  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  en- 
livened by  many  striking  ethical  mdections.     The  questko, 
however,  may  be  left  undedded. 
Both  pansoT  the  book  Ignore  the  Jewish  lacrilicial  cult.   SaoiGces 

great  lawgivvr,  Ihu  as  lit  My  fropkel  through  whom  the  works  of 
■  be  ptopki  wcR  piospFred.  (It  may  be  noted,  as  an  [ilustntlon  cif 
the  allasiv*  style  of  the  book,  that,  though  ■  number  of  men  are 
spoken  of.  not  one  of  them  Is  mentkHicdby  name:  id  iv.  10-14, 
which  is  an  expansion  of  Cen.  v.  24.  the  reader  la  left  to  recognite 
Enoch  from  his  koowfcd^  of  the  Ubllcal  narrative.)  In  Ihe  second 
pert  of  the  book  there  is  no  eapresijon  of  "  messianic"  hope;  ia 
Ihe  first  part  the  picture  of  the  national  f umre  agrees  in  Hnecal 
(if  iu  expressions  are  to  be  taken  literally)  with  that  given  in  the  book 
of  Daniel:  Ihe  Jews  are  to  have  domimon  over  tbe  peoples  (lii.  8), 
aod  to  receive  from  the  Lord's  hand  Ihe  diadem  af  beauty  (v.  16). 
but  Ihere  is  no  mention  of  pankwlarnalwna.  The  historical  review 
in  the  second  part  is  colourod  by  a  hitler  hatred  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians;  whether  this  springs  from  resentment  of  Ihe  former 
■uHerings  of  the  Itiaelilet  or  is  meant  u  an  allunion  to  the  dicun- 
stances  sf  the  auiher'a  own  lime  it  ■>  hardly  pesuUctosay. 

The  book  appears  Is  leach  iMHvidual  ethical  Immaitaliiy,  Ihovgk 
hs  utatmenl  of  Ihe  tabjeel  Is  somewhat  vaaue.  On  ihe  baiii  of 
Cien.  i.-lii.  it  is  said  (H.  aj  f .)  that  Cod  created  man  bv  Imnwnality 
(that  ia,  apparently,  on  earth)  and  made  him  an  image  of  his  own 
being,  but  through  the  envy  d  the  devil  dealh  came  Info  the  warM. 
yet  [iil.  1-4)  Ihe  loids  of  the  righteous  an  in  Ike  hand  of  Cod.  and. 
■hniHrfi  they  seem  la  die.  their  hope  is  lull  of  immortaHiy.  The 
OH,  hownrer.  appears  to_gkde  tnio  Ihe  canccption  d  national 
lily  (iik  8.  v.  to),  especially  jn  Ihe  fine  sorites  in  vL  17-10: 

r-ij —  ;.  desire  for  inttruclion,  and  devoted  regard 

ivt  is  oboervanceof  bee  laws,  and  obedience 
inconuplion.  and  incorrupt  ion  brings  tfe 
e  desire  for  wisdom  leads  to  a  Itinnlore 
gdon  is  not  staled).  The  individuilisric 
:  Ihe  knowledge  of  Cod's  power  (thai  ia. 
It  of  Immonalily.  This  pasMC  appeara 
.  hDWe«r,  are  said  (iv.  hTio  be  punish^ 
nJtuir  of  ihe  laiwngr  respetling  the 
>  determine  pifcitfly  the  Ihouehtof  ihc 


(but  Ihe  g 
I"hiw 


TiT^W  1^*^11^  time  In  i 

Mt  assigned  him  (e..-,, — 

,„     _.,...  J  EneehT'  niri.  ;].&:  he  is  here  Intreduced 
for  the  fact  of  dead)  In  Ihe  worid.    In  HL  4  the 
c  against  the  ptoapenjus  ungodly  men  of  his  tin 

1,  short  life  and  hick  of  childien  are  10  be  c< 


ideniiAni 

'.n  of  ibi 
to  that 


75° 

nUanum  far  the  nEhtH 
ol  wiKlom  i>  dnlW  to  I 


la'dd  jcwUh  iiunloV (cHspt'U' E(x^lu^]dv.  1)  t/i^^^ 
"cooicKna*'  la  foiiod  laimL  11  (nvd^n):  wfchMMi  » (imoi 
uBd«  tha  ondnmut'iaa  of  auaaaa  (ika  nnw  thsiKht  in  Pi 
"^  "*     -m -*---.-  1-  _i._.i..^.t.. .L. -...', ^  and  the  chaiai 
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Ibec  Chf  nn  thr  poncinajn 
-•     •^- -'■icrBinduli 


oviiL  I).   The  b«k  li  ■baolulcly  Duwolbdtti 
ucriboifiotliedeliyiaeihliallxiiiirairiih  thci 


Tlic  style  ihows  that  tlie  book  mil  witncn  in  Gmk,  tfaougli 
nduciUy  it  contains  Hebraisms.  Tbe  sutboc  ol  the  Gut  part 
vu  in  all  pmbibilliy  an  AloaDdrian  Jew;  iwlUDg  [uithci  Is 
known  ol  him;  aut  ibis  is  true  of  tbe  author  ol  the  lecocd  pari, 
11  that  be  a  separate  production.  As  to  the  date,  the  decided 
Greek  colouring  (the  conception  of  wiidom,  the  list  of  Stoic 
iteiue,  viiL  30,  and  the  ethical 


■It  century  B.C.,  while  the  tact  that  the  history  Is 
tuggatl  piioiily  to  PbilD;  probably  tbe  work  was  composea 
late  in  the  lit  ceolury  b.c,  [this  dale  «niuld  agiee  with  tbe  social 
tiluatioD  docribed).  Its  eidu^on  from  tbe  Jewish  Csnon  of 
Scripture  teiulird  nalurally  fiom  its  Aiuandiiaa.  thought  and 
(rom  lie  (act  that  it  wa»  written  in  Creek.  It  was  uied,  however, 
byNcwTcMamentwritersCvii.  iil..jas.iii.  17,  viL  i5;  Heb.  I. 
1  L,  it  is;  1  Cor.  v.  1-4,  li.  aj;  Acts  ivii.  jo,  liiL  i-j,  ilv. 
9i'i6iRoin.  L  iS-j],  ivLji  iTim.  iv.  lo),  and  is  quoted  Irecly 
by  Palrislk  and  iitei  authors,  lenetally  as  Inspired.  It  was 
fecogniud  as  canonical  by  the  ooundl  ol  Trent,  but  Is  not  so 
regarded  by  Ptotesiints. 

t    LirlaAiuai.— The  Cr«k  text  is  i  be,  La. 

Apoct.  Va.  Tal.  {1871);  W.  J.  Deane  l!  H.  B. 

Swtlt.  OU  Tia.  il  Cr*.  (Kt  td.,  l«9r ;  Iraru.  in 

DoK,  iSaO:  W.  B.  Chuiton.  [Iks  (i^M); 

C  J.  Dill,  Vi,rieto!»Apc,cT.ii*^3)\»'  .(189s)- 

IntroducILoni  and  Commg.;  C.  L.  >A  '-   Exit. 

HMcM.  1.  d.  AbxT.  i.  A.  r.  (l«eo);  I  I.5chaH 

(l«6o);  W.  J.  6^nc(lSei);F.  W.  Fa  (IBM); 

Ed.  Rnin,  Fimch  ed.   (iS/S).  Ctt.  ■  er,  Jew. 

jPb^  (En^  1«™.   .89rV  C.  KetfrlB  09"); 

Tnny  Andi«.  Us  Aptia.  Ow),     3«  Hcnog- 

Hauck'i   RiaUncydoptdu;   Hucioga,  Ttt   and 

Black,  EiKyci.  fliW.  .  T.-) 

WISDOM  UTEBATITBB,  the  name  ^ipUed  lo  tbe  body  ol 
Old  Testament  and  Apoctypbil  writings  Ibat  contain  tbe  phito- 
K^hioltboUf^lDflheliterpre-ChriKian Judaism.  OldSemitic 
philosophy  was  a  sdence  not  of  ontology  In  the  modem  sense  of 
tbe  term,  but  of  practical  Ufe.  For  the  Greeks"  love  of  wisdom  " 
involved  inquiry  into  the  basis  and  origin  of  tbingi;  the  Hebrew 
*'  wisdom  "  wia  tbe  capacity  so  to  order  life  la  to  get  out  of  it 
the  greatest  possible  good.  Though  the  eaily  Hebrews  (ol  tbe 
time  bclore  the  jtb  century  B.c)  must  have  reflected  on  Ufe, 

eitant  literalure.  "  Wise  men  "  are  diitiusled  and  apposed 
by  the  prophets.  The  latter  wen  concerned  only  with  (he 
maintenance  of  the  sole  worship  of  Vahveh  and  of  sodal  morality. 
Ibis  was  tbe  task  of  the  early  Hebrew  thinkers,  and  lo  it  a  large 
parlolthehlgheteoergyoflhenaiioowiidevoted.  Theexteniil 
law  ^vcn,  ai  WAS  believed,  by  (he  God  of  luael,  was  held  to  be 
the  sufficient  guide  ol  life,  *nd  everything  that  looked  like  reliance 
on  human  wisdom  was  regarded  as  disloydty  to  the  Divine 
lawgiver.  Wtiile  the  priala  developed  the  aacnficiaJ  ritual. 
It  was  the  prophets  thai  represented  the  theocratic  riemenl  of 
the  national  lite— they  devoted  themselves  to  their  task  with 
Doteworlby  peniitence  aad  ability,  and  I  heir  efforts  were  crowned 
with  auceeaa;  but  their  virtue  of  singlemindedness  carried  wilb  it 
tbe  defect  of  narrowncis — they  despised  all  peoples  and  all 
countries  but  their  own.  end  were  intolerant  of  opinions,  held  by 
their  feUaw<ilizens,  that  wae  not  wholly  in  accordance  with 

The  reports  of  the  eaiUec  wise  men,  men  ol  ptaclkal  aagadly 
Id  political  and  sociil  affairs,  have  come  to  us  from  unfriendly 
tourco;  it  is  quite  possible  (bat  among  them  were  some  who 
took  interest  in  life  for  its  own  sake,  and  reflected  on  il>  buman 
moral  basis.  But,  If  thia  was  so,  no  record  ol  Ibeir  reAedions 
bas  been  pieierved.    Tbe  claa  of  lago  lo  wbom  m  n«  tbe 


in  of  Ibt 


d  not  arise  tED  n  change  had  com*  over  tbe 
ndlile.  The  Brm  establi^nient  of  the  doctriu 
beisn  happened  to  coihdde  in  liinc  with  the 
national  paUticil  life  (in  the  6th  century  b  J:.). 
to  be  ganerally 


rhen  this  doctrine  had 
accepted  by  the  thinking  part  of  the  ni 
themselves  dispersed  among  foreign  commonilies,  and  from 
that  lime  were  a  subject  people  environed  by  aliens,  Babylooiaji, 
Fenian  and  Greek.  The  prophetic  office  ceased  to  edst  when 
its  work  was  done,  and  part  of  the  Intellectual  energy  of  ilio 
people  was  thus  set  free  for  mher  tasks  than  tbe  csUblishpwnl 
of  theistic  dogma.  The  ritual  law  was  subsIantiiUy  cooipletcd 
by  tbe  end  ol  the  ;th  century  B.c.^  it  became  the  objeti  of 
study,  and  thus  arose  a  class  of  scholars,  among  wbom  were 
some  who,  under  the  inRuenceid  tbe  gennalculiureof  (betine, 
native  and  forngn,  pushed  their  invcstigatloni  beyond  tbe 
limlli  of  the  national  law  and  became  aludenti  and  ailia  of 
life.  These  last  came  to  lomi  a  separate  class,  tbov^  witbout 
forma]  organization.  There  was  >  tradition  of  learning  (Job 
viiL  S,  n,  10)— the  results  of  observation  and  eiperience  were 
handed  down  orally.  Jn  the  and  century  B.C.,  about  tbe  tin^ 
when  the  synagogue  took  shape,  there  were  esti^blisbed  schoola 
presided  over  by  eminent  sages,  fn  which  along  with  inslructioo 
in  tbe  Uw  much  was  said  concerning  the  general  conduct  ol 
life  (see  Fiue  Aboiu).  The  social  unilicalion  producol  by 
the  conquests  ol  Aleunder,  brought  the  Jeifs  into  intiniale 
relations  witb  Greek  tbougbt.  It  oiiy  be  bTcired  from  Ben- 
Siia's  statements  [Ecdus.  xcilr.  i-it]  (hat  it  wu  (becustoa 
for  scholars  lo  travel  abroad  and,  like  the  scholars  of  mettieval 
Europe,  to  increase  their  knoiriedgc  by  personal  association  with 
wise  men  throughout  the  world,  Jews  seem  to  hare  tnlcmf 
eagerly  into  the  larger  intellectual  lilc  of  tbe  last  three  centuries 
belote  tbe  beginning  of  our  era.  Foe  some  the  Influence  of  thin 
association  was  ol  a  general  nature,  menly  modifying  tbeir 
concepilon  ol  (be  moral  lile;  olhets  adopted  10  a  greater  or 
less  eitent  some  of  the  peculiar  Ideas  of  the  curreot  systenn  at 
philosophy.  Scholars  wc^  held  in  honour  in  those  days  liy 
princes  and  people,  and  Bcn-Sira  frankly  adduces  this  fact  as 
one  of  the  great  advantage)  of  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.    It  wa* 

and  it  is  chiefly  wiih  city  life  that  Jewish  wisdom  dells. 

The  eitanl  writings  ol  tbe  Jewish  sages  are  contained  in  tbe 
books  ol  Job,  Proverbs,  Ts^ms,  Bea-Sirn,  Tobit,  Ecdesiaitet, 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  '4lh  Maccabees,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
first  chapter  of'Piriie  Aboth  (a  Talmudic  iract  giving,  probably, 
pre-Christian,  material).  Of  these  Job,  Pss.  lUi.,  lndlL,  icfi. 
'■8  (ijl,  Ecelcs.,  Wisdom,  are  discuisiona  of  the  moral  pivem- 
menl  of  the  worid;  Prov.,  Pss.  mvii.,  eiii.,  Ben-Sira,  Tob.  ir,,' 
lil.  7'ir,  Pirke,  are  manuals  of  conduct,  and  41b  Haccab. 
treats  of  tbe  autoiulmy  of  reason  b  the  moral  life;  Pts.  vSL, 
ail.  a-r  (i-6),  nil.  j-io,  ic.  i-ri,  cvii.  17-31,  ciu™i.,e»liv.j  f., 
olvii, '  8  f .  are  reflections  on  man  and  physic*]  nature  (cf .  tbe 
Yabweh  addresses  in  Job,  and  Ecdus.  xlil.  15-iliU.  jj). 
Sceptical  views  are  expressed  In  Job,  Prov.  an.  j.4(Agur), 
Ecdo-i  the  rest  take  the  current  onlvidoi  positim- 


Thouth  the  intellectual 
t  prophetic  and  legal  He 


ic  and  legal  Hcbiai. 
I  Jevish  theistic  and 


of  tbe  sa; 


_..!,  they  do  not  tueak 
ethical  creed*.   Tbeir  m 


■Uuninatini  funciion  of  Wisdom  tbey  regard  Cod  u  ■undiogouiiide 
the  world  elphyucal  oat  ur  and  maa.  and  do  noi  imp  or  acceu  tbe 

sharp  diilinction  betwon  Ibcir  gtn^  theiuk  pcnilion  and  that  ol 

■" — ■-  phltatophy.  Tbey  main  the  old  high  itandatd  of  nxxtli. 
I  Kline  iulanca  go  beyond  it,  ai  in  the  ini  unctions  10  be  kiod 
mie* JPn}v.  Hv.  31  f.)  and  lo  do  lo  no  man  wbal  is  baleful  to 

kU  (Tab,  iv.  15);  in  these  Rnermaiinu  tbey  doubdoa  itir- 

aeol  the  genefaJ  ethical  advance  of  rhe  line. 
Tbey  dHIer  frOm  the  oldn-  writem  in  pnctlcally  fgnoring  lit 

physical  supernalurat-— thit  i<,  though  ibey  nyud  the  miiaclnd 


Anffli  occur  on 
witti  firiiy'fi*.  IB),  er  dity  are  d 


■y  rnard  Ih 
m  beinm  whom'Cod  c) 
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(he  Elohim  bnoBi 
popular  Mory,  tlw 


Like  w  Wbdom  boolo, 

ohilc  ll  I  uiuim  ciutom 

aiufb  1  relinouB  life  (tlu 

full«t  nKnlian  ol  it  U  in  Eccliu.  ixxv.  4  If.,  1)!  »»  dlSmxi 
belwHA  pnpbeu  sod  nga  ii  (lut  tlw  former  do  ooc  nsord  Ihi 
ntoal  M  of  divine  ■ppoinlmeiit  (Jer.  vU.  >a)  and  oppofe  it  as  noii' 
PDor^.  while  the  latler,  probebly  uceptinK  Ihe  law  ai  divine,  b> 
layinEmai(irreu«i[heumvenartldeofrelieian,loieeiRHiofiuloca: 
and  nMhinical  ude  («  Ecclui.  niv.  1-^.  Their  Enad  culmn 
Creinlarced,  perhapi,  by  the  polirical  condilion  of  the  lime)  made 
tlwin  a>mp»atively  indifFerent  'to  Meuanic  hopet  and  to  thaL 
CDiwptiDn  of  ■  final   judgment  of   the  naliou  that  wai^dowl;^ 


(KlcdK 


.io:'5).  a 


WiKjom  of 

l^lifl)S''^on 

tnlnlni  of  the  individual  encanh. 

bo^taUe  ID  ethtcirtancepiioni  ol  the  lumn  lile.aiit  ihown  I 
the  fact  that  ao  aoon  u  the  E^nMlAn-Creek  idea  oT  immortal! 
made  itadf  fell  in  lawiah  ciicln  11  wai  udoptcd  by  Ihe  author 
the  Wisdom  of  SoCinnp ;  but  prior  10  Ihe  HE  century  It.c.  il  do 

n«urreclIon  a  not  mentioned  in  it  al  alt    Everywhere,  encepl 
Ihe  Wadom  of  Sobmon,  the  Underworld  ii  the  old  Hebrew  mai 
abode  o(  ^  the  dead,  and  Ikenfore  a  neiligiUe  quanlily  (or  II 
moralal.    Nor  do  the  aga  v>  beyond  tne  old  poaiUon  in  tlu 
fthkal  IheoryMhey  havenaphtlonphical  discunion  of  the  b*i 
□(  the  nrnnl  lifei  their  muidud  of  Ewd  condun  i>  eiHlinf  law  ai 
ciutoiAi  Iheir  motive  for  liflhE^hjing  li  individual  eudaenoniill 
DOI  Ibe  good  of  auciHy.  or  loyally  10  an  ideal  of  rithlemtmeta  let  i 
own  lake,  but  advantage  for  one'*  idf.    They  do  nol  allempi  _ 
Exyrholo^cal  eapbnation  of  Ihe  origin  of  human  on:  bad  Ifaooghl 
lyiffr  ra',  Eccluk.  uxvii,  3)  h  accepted  ai  a  fad,  or  itj  entrance  into 
the  mind  of  man  i>  attributed  (Wi«L  ii.  14  )io  ihe  devil  (ihcaerpent 
ofGer  '■■•     •-' .^__.^-_^--._..-_._-.c , 


Iheii  aulborily  ii  Ihal  of  1 

raliooal  tone  Ihal  conalilutet  the  dineienua  01  ine  leacniPB  oi  ine 
aagci.  Forlheold  ealemal  law tbey lubatllute  Ihe  internal  law: 
eiuiKience  h  tecogniud  aa  the  power  that  approvca  or  condemna 
(Dnduel  tfvxt.  Ecclui.  tJv.  1:  «vpril«nr.  wild.  Sol.  ivii.  11). 
Wiidom  1>  ivpn»nled  ai  Ihe  rentl  of  human  leAecIkH^  and  thiu  a< 
vht  euide  in  all  the  afFalraof  life.  It  ia  alio  aonwlimei  conceived  of 
It  divine  (in  Wisd.  ol  SoLsTid  in  rorls  ol  Prov.and  EccIul.  but  not 
in  EJ:cles.),  In  accordamr  with  thcHcbccw  view,  which  Tegirdl  all 
human  ojwm  ai  bntowrd  diiKily  by  Cod:  It  ii  idEniified  with  the 

and  all  divine.  The  penoniUcaiion  ofvitdom  icKhei  ilnmt  Ihe 
vereeof  hyposUiBi  in  Job  xiviii.  ii  ii  the  moal  prcdouiof  Ihingi; 
in  ^ov.  niTit  i>  Ihe  companion  of  Cod  in  Kii  cmtive  work,  iuelf 
created  befsn  Ihe  world:  in  Ecdua.  icdv.  the  nalionaliiiic  con- 
ccpliod  il  let  forth:  wisdom,  created  in  the  beginning,  compuEsei 
heaven  and  earth  Kcking  ml  and  Andaat  lait  ill  dwrllinff-place  in 
Jeruailen  (and  10  lubtiantially  4ih  Maccabeet):  Ihe  height  of 
Hiblimily  ia  reached  in  Wild,  ol  Sol.  vii.,  where  wisdonr.  the  brighi- 
ne4  of  Ihe  ewerlaaling  lighl,  i»  Ihe  lource  of  all  thai  a  aobleil  in 


ul  teapomible 
vidWin  the 

MM.  f.:FH.  viii.. 

of  the  inetiualltle 
■1.  i-ii;  Ecclei.] 


™il,).    On"lhe"hf "hand'.iire .- ..-^- 

and  miwin  of  life  (Job;  Ecdui.  :aiiii.  II  H.,  II.  i-ii;  EcdeL), 

In  job,  which  B  probably  the  ea'r^  offheph^loKTihical  boeki. 
the  question  whether  God  is  jini  ii  not  definitely  answered :  the 
prologue  affirms  Ihal  the  suRerings  of  good  mm,  luggesled  by  the 
'  toeer  of  Salan.  arc  intended  (a  dcmonimle  the  icaliiy  of  human 
■wdiKa:  chewhen  <v.  17,  main.  17  D.)  ibey  in  ntaided  ai 
disriplinaryj  the  Yahweh  tpeechcs  dedare  man't  inabiHly  to 
undcntanil  God's  deiKngs:  Ihe  proaperity  of  Ihe  wicked  ii  nowheit 
oplained.  Threthicalmanuab,  Prov.  (eiiceplxu.3.4)and  Ecclui., 


it:  Agur's  agBosIiciMi 
I  tbe  Vahweh  ipeechva 
hit  day.  Kofielcth'a 
9)  V  deep-sealed  and 
>  justic*  in  the  worid. 
I   naultks..  For  bin 


mi  I  believioE  but  by  the 

pe  dent  In  the  uur  and 

id  b  this  adoption  of  the 

Gi  ihii  liieiaiure  remain 

Tbc  wiiiingi  of  Ibe  uges  arc  all  anonymous.  Ko  single  mta 
appcan  as  creator  of  Ibe  tendency  of  ihoughi  ihcy  [cpmcnt; 
Lhey  art  tbe  producl  of  a  period  eitcndingovec  several  crntuiies, 
but  Ibey  foitn  an  iclcUectuot  unily,  and  presuppose  a  grral  body 
of  thinkers.  Tbe  sages  may  be  regarded  as  the  bc^'nncra  of  a 
untveisit  tcligioo:  tbey  fell  the  need  of  pemuuient  princfpla 
of  life,  (od  were  able  10  let  aside  to  some  Client  Ihe  local  features 
of  (be  curreni  creed.  That  Ibey  did  nol  found  a  univenal 
religion  was  due,  In  part  at  least,  10  the  [act  that  the  time  was 
nol  lipe  for  lucb  a  faiih;  but  they  left  nuiteija]  thai  was  lakeo 
up  inio  laier  systems. 

LiiEKAiuRB.— K.  Siegfried.  Piila  ten  AUmmlna  (1S75V   I.    • 
r^—^-^mi.  Fl-iU  JwJacui  (iBSS):  H.  Boii.  Orir™'  i-  '.  f^ 
■'-   ' -^    "   ''^-  Jt  a%d  Sel.  t'SAii  a«d  J, 


".  (1890);  T.  K.  Chevne,  JH  aid  Sel.  (1M7)  and  Jtt 
fc.  Sc  [1S98).  it  H.  T.*) 

was,  HENRT  ALBZAHDEB   (1806-187(1),  ■ 


soldier 


onac). 


ity,  Virginia,  on  Ibe  3rd  of  December  iSc«. 
Ke  gndualcd  from  Washington  (now  Washington  and  JeSenon) 
College,  PenDsytvMiia,  in  1815,  and  began  lo  pradiie  law  in 
NasbviQc,  Tenneiwe,  in  iSiS,  He  relumed  to  Accomack 
OMiDty,  V*.,la  i8ji),aadBCrved  hi  the  National  Roiue  of  Repre- 
senlalifcs  in  iKjj-iSj;  as  an  anli-nuUificalion  Democrat,  but 
broke  wilb  the  party  on  Ihe  wilhdrawnl  of  the  depoiili  from  the 
United  SUtei  Bank,  and  was  reelected  to  Congress  in  1S37, 
1830  and  1S41  as  a  Whig,  and  in  1S13  as  a  Tyler  Democrat. 


.  rS4;  h 


iBso-iSji 


m  lo  revise  Ibe  Virginia  co 
atilution,  and  advocated  white  manhood  auffnge,  inlemal 
iraprovements,  and  the  abolition  of  imprisonmcnl  for  debt. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  itale  (iSj6-iS6o}  ai  a 
Democral.  John  Brown's  raid  occurred  during  bis  term,  and 
Wise  refused  to  reprieve  Brown  after  sentence  had  been  paiaed. 
He  strongly  opposed  secession,  but  finally  voted  for  Ihe  Virginia 
ordinance,wascommiuionedbrigadier-genenl  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  served  Ihtougboul  Ihe  war.  He  died  al  Rkhnxmd, 
Va..  on  the  i)1h  ol  Seplcmber  1S76.  He  wrote  Sim  Daada 
Bflkt  Unien  iTf/o-iSfo  (1871). 

Hii  son,  JoHM  Sekeihi  Wise  tft.  1S46),  United  Stales 
Ulomey  for  Ihe  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  in  1SB1-1S83,  and 
amemberof  the  National  House  of  Represenlalivei  in  l83j-igSs, 
wrote  Tke  End  0/  0*  En  (iSw)  and  fCeallecliims  of  Tlii'Ua 
Prcsidcnls  U9e6). 
See  the  Liff  ol  H.  A.  Wiie,  by  his  grandwn.  B.  H.  Win  (t8«9). 
Vise.  ISAAC  HATER  {iAjq-ii/so),  American  Jewish  tbeo- 
loglan,  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  bul  his  career  is  asiodated  with 
Ihe  orpniiation  ol  Ihe  Jewish  reform  movement  in  Ibe  United 
SUies.  From  Ibe  momeni  of  his  arrival  In  America  (1846)  his 
Influenn  nude  itself  felt.  In  1S54  he  was  appoinled  rebbi  at 
Dncfnnili.  Some  of  his  aetiotis  roused  considerable  onmiliom. 
Thos  lie  was  inslmmental  in  compiling  a  new  prayer-book, 
which  he  deigned  as  (he  "  American  Rite  "  (Minhag  America^ 
)  Df^Kised  lo  political  Zionism,  and  the  Uoniretl  Con- 
[i8g7),  St  his  insligalion,  passed  rtulutions  disapptavmg 
itlempi  (0  eslablish  a  Jewish  stale,  and  aSimung  (hat  th* 
Messianic  hope  pointed  lo  a  great  universal  brolhethood. 
>ingwilhlhis.deDlalof  a  Jewish  nationality.  Wise  believed 
anal  varieties  of  Judabm,  and  altove  la  harmonise  tbc 
tjmtgoguc  wiita 
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he  concdvedithe  ideft  of  a  union,  and  after  a  campaign  lasting 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions was  founded  (1873)  u>  Cincinnati.  As  a  corbllaiy  of  this 
he  founded  in  1875  the  "  Hebrew  Union  C<^ege  "  in  the  same 
city,  and  this  institution  has  since  trained  a  latge  number  of 
the  rabbis  of  America.  Wise  abo  organized  various  general 
assembUes  of  rabbis,  and  in  1889  estabUsbed  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
family  pews  in  synHgogucs,  and  in  many  other  ways  **  ocddental- 
ixed  **  Jewish  worship. 
See  D.  Philipson,  The  Reform  MooemaU  in  Judaism  (1907).  (I.  A.) 

WISEMAN,  NICHOLAS  PATRICK  STEPHEN  (1802-1865), 
English  cardinal,  was  bom  at  Sieville  on  the  2nd  of  August  180^, 
the  chUd  of  Anglo-Irish  parents  recently  settled  in  Spain  for 
business  purposes.  On  his  father's  death  in  1805  he  was  brought 
to  Wateriord,  and  in  x8io  he  was  sent  to  Ushaw  College,  near 
Durham,  where  he  was  educated  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
he  proceeded  to  the  English  College  in  Rome,  reopened  in  x8s8 
after  having  been  dosed  by  the  Revolution  for  twenty  years. 
He  graduated  doctor  of  theology  with  distinction  in  1825,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  apppointed 
vice-rector  of  the  English  College  in  1827,  and  rector  in  1828 
when  not  yet  twenty-six  years  of  age.  This  office  he  held  until 
1840.  From  the  first  a  devoted  student  and  antiquary,  he 
devoted  much  time  to  the  examination  of  oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  a  first  volume,  entitled  Horae  Syriacae, 
published  in  1827,  gave  promise  of  a  great  scholar.  Leo  XII. 
apppointed  him  curator  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  and 
professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  Roman  university.  At 
this  date  be  had  close  reh&tloDS,  personal  and  by  correspondence, 
with  Mai,  Bunsen,  Burgess  (bishop  of  Salisbury),  Tholuck  and 
Kluge.  His  student  life  was,  however,  broken  by  the  pope's 
conunand  to  preach  to  the  English  in  Rome;  and  a  course  of  his 
lectures,  On  the  Connexion  between  Science  and  Rettealed  Religion, 
deservedly  attracted  much  attention,  his  general  thesis  being  that 
whereas  scientific  teaching  has  repeatedly  been  thought  to 
disprove  Christian  doctrine,  further  investigation  has  shown 
that  a  reconstructim  is  possible.  He  visited  England  in  xSjs* 
1836,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  principles  and  main  doctrines 
of  Roman  Catholicism 'in  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  in  the  church  at  Mooifields,  now  pulled  down. 
Their  effect  was  considerable;  and  at  Pusey's  request  Newman 
revfowed  them  in  the  British  Critic  (December  1836),  treating 
them  for  the  most  part  with  sympathy  as  a  triumph  over  pedlar 
Protestantism.  To  another  critic,  who  had  taken  occasion  to 
point  out  the  resemblance  between  Catholic  and  pagan  cere^ 
monies,  Wiseman  replied,  boldly  admitting  the  likeness,  and 
maintaining  that  it  could  be  shown  equally  well  to  exist  between 
Christum  and  heathen  doctrines.  In  1836  he  founded  the 
Dublin  Review,  partly  to  infuse  into  the  lethargic  English  Catholics 
higher  ideals  of  their  own  religion  and  some  enthusiasm  for  the 
papacy,  and  partly  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  the  progress  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  in  which  he  was  keenly  interested.  At  this 
date  he  was  already  distinguished  as  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  critic,  able  to  converse  fluently  in  half-a-dozen  languages, 
and  well  informed  on  most  questions  of  scientific,  artistic  or 
antiquarian  interest.  In  the  winter  of  1838  he  was  visited  in 
Rome  by  Macaulay,  Manning  and  Gladstone.  An  article  by 
him  on  the  Donatist  schism  appearing  in  the  Dublin  Review  in 
July  1839  made  a  great  impression  in  Oxford,  Newman  and  others 
teeing  Uie  ioTct  i)l  the  analogy  between  Donatists  and  Anglicans. 
Some  words  he  quoted  from  St  Augustine  influenced  Newman  pro- 
foundly: "  Quapropter  securus.  judicat  orbis  terrarum  bonos 
non  esse  qui  se  dividunt  ab  orbe  terrarum."  And  pi^eaching  at 
the  opening  of  St  Mary's  church,  Derby,  in  the  same  year, 
he  antidpaled  Newman's  argument  on  religious  development, 
jMiblished  six  yean  later.  In  1840  he  was  consecrated  bishop, 
and  sent  to  England  as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Walsh,  vicar-apostoUc 
of  the  Central  district,  and  was  also  appointed  president  of  Oscott 
College  near  Birmin^am.  Oscott,  under  his  presidcnqr,  became 
a  centre  for  English  Catholics,  where  he  was  also  visited  by  many 
distinguished  men,  including  foreigners  and  non-Catholics.   The 


Oxford  converts  (1845  and  later)  added  considerably  to 
man's  responsibiUties,  as  many  of  them  found  themselves  wholly 
without  means,  while  the  old  Catholic  body  looked  on  the  new- 
comers with  distrust.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  Newman  and  his 
companions  spent  some  time  in  Rome  before  undertaking  clerical 
work  in  England.     Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Pius  IX. 
Wiseman  was  appointed  temporarily  vicar-apostolic  of    the 
London  district,   the   appointment   becoming  permanent    in 
February  1849.    On  his  arrival  from  Rome  in  1847  he  acted 
as  informal  diplomatic  envoy  from  the  pope,  to  ascertain  from 
the  government  what  support  Eni^d  was  likely  to  ffive  in 
carrying  out  the  liberal  policy  with  which  Pius  inaugurated  his 
reign.  In  response  Lord  Minto  was  sent  to  Romeas  ^an  authentic 
organ  of  the  British  Government,"  but  the  policy  in  question 
proved  abortive.    Residing  in  London  in  (jolden  Square,  Wiseman 
threw  himself  into  his  new  duties  with  many-sided  activity, 
working  especially  for  the  reclamation  of  Catholic  criminals  and 
for  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed  poor  to  the  practice  of  their 
religion.    He  was  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  refa'gious 
communities,  both  of  men  and  women,  and  for  the  holding  oif 
retreats  and  missions.    He  preached  (4th  July  1848)  at  the 
opening  of  St   Geotge's,  Southwark,  an  occason  unique  in 
England  since  the  Reformation,  14  bishops  and  240  priests  being 
present,  and  six  religious  orders  of  men  being  represented.    The 
progress  of  Catholicism  was  undeniable,  but  yet  Wiseman  found 
himself  steadily  opposed  by  a  minority  among  his  own  clergy, 
who  disliked  his  Ultramontane  ideas,  his  "  Romanizing  and  in- 
novating zeal,"  especially  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  sacred 
images  into  the  churches  and  the  use  of  devotions  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  hitherto  unknown  among 
English  Catholics.  In  July  1850  he  heard  of  the  pope's  intention 
to  create  him  a  cardinal,  and  he  took  this  to  mean  that  he  was 
to  be  permanently  recalled  to  Rome.    But  on  his  arrival  there 
he  ascertained  that  a  part  of  the  pope's  plan  for  restoring  a 
diocesan  hierarchy  in  England  was  that  he  himself  should  return 
to  England  as  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Westminster.    The 
papal  brief  establishing  the  hierarchy  was  dated  29th  September 
1850,  and  on  7th  October  Wiseman  wrote  a  pastoral,  dated 
"  from  out  of  the  Flaminian  Gate  "--ra  form  diplomatically 
correct,  but  of  bombastic  tone  for  Protestant  ears— in  which 
he  spoke  enthusiastically,  if  also  a  little,  pompously,  of  the 
"  restoration  of  Catholic  England  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecdesiastical 
firmament."    Wiseman  travelled  slowly  to  England,  round  by 
Vienna^  and  when  he  reached  London  (nth  November)  the 
whole  country   was  ablaze   with  indignation  at  the  "papal 
aggression,"  which  was  misunderstood  to  imply  a  new  and 
unjustifiable  daim  to  territorial  rule.    Some  indeed  feared  that 
his  life  was  endangered  by  the  violence  of  popular  feeling.   But 
Wiseman  displayed  calmness  and  courage,  and  immediately 
penned  an  admirable  Appeal  to  the  En^ish  People  (a  pamphlet  of 
over  30  pages),  in  which  he  explained  the  nature  of  the  pope's 
action,  and  argued  that  the  admitted  prindple  of  toleration 
indudcd  leave  to  establish  a  diocesan  hierarchy;  and  in  his  con- 
cluding paragraphs  he  effectively  contrasted  that  dominion 
over  Westminster,  which  he  was  taunted  with  daimtng,  with  his 
duties  towards  the  poor  Catholics  resident  there,  with  which  alone 
he  was  really  concerned.    A  course  of  lectures  at  St  Geoige's, 
Southwark,  further  moderated  the  storm.    In  July  1852  he  pre- 
sided at  Oscott  over  the  first  provincial  synod  of  Westminster,  at 
which  Newman  preached  his  sermon  on  the  "  Second  Spring  "; 
and  at  this  date  Wiseman's  dream  of  the  rapid  conversion  of 
England  to  the  ancient  faith  seemed  not  incl^)able  ot  realizatioo. 
But  many  difficulties  with  his  own  people  shortly  beset  his  path, 
due  hirgdy  to  the  suspicions  aroused  by  his  evident  preference 
for  the  ardent  *Roman  zeal  of  the  converts,  and  esp^nnally  of 
Manning,  to  the  dull  and  cautious  formalism  of  the  old  Catbolick 
The  year  1854  was  marked  by  his  presence  in  Rome  at  the 
defimiion  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (8th  December),  and  by  the  publication  of  his 
historical  romance,  PaHola,  a  tale  of  the  Church  of  the  Cata- 
combs, which  had  a  very  wide  drcuktion  and  was  translated  into 
ten  languages.    In  1835  Wiseman  applied  for  a  coadjutor,  and 
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Geoiye  Kniogtos*  bishpp  of  Plymoutli,  bis  friend  since  boyhood, 
was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Trebiaond.  Two 
yeaia  later  Manning  was  appointed  provost  of  Westminster 
and  he  established  in  Bayswater  his  oommanity  of  the  '*  ObUtes 
of  St  Qiarles."    All  Wisenuu's  later  years  were  darkened  by 
Erxington's  conscientious  but  implacable  hostility  to  Manning, 
and  to  himself  in  so  far  aa  he  was  supposed  to  be  acting  und^ 
Manning's  influence.   The  stoiy  of  the  estrangement,  which  was 
largely  amatter  of  temperament,  is  fuUy  told  in  Ward's  biography. 
Ultimately,  in  July  i860,  Erxington  was  deprived  by  the  pope 
of  his  coadjutorship  with  right  of  succession,  and  he  retired  to 
Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1886.    In  the  sommer 
of  1858  Wiseman  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where,  as  a  cardinal  of 
Irish  race,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasoL    His  speeches, 
sermons  and  lectures,  delivered  during  bis  tour,  were  printed  in  a 
volume  of  400  pages,  and  show  an  extraordinary  power  of  rising 
to  the  occasion  and  of  speaking  with  sympathy  and  tact.   Wise- 
man was  able  to  use  considerable  influence  with  En^ish  peli- 
ticians,  partly  because  in  his  day  English  CatboUcs  were  wavering 
in  their  historical  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  pai$y.  Asthedisector 
of  votes  thus  doubtful,  he  was  in  a  position  to  secure  conoeasions 
that  bettered  the  position  of  Catholics  in  regard  to  poor  schools, 
reformatories  and  workhouses,  and  in  the  status  ol  their  army 
chaplains.  In  1863,  addressing  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines, 
he  stated  that  since  1830  the  number  of  priests  in  En^aad  had 
increased  from  434  to  ia4a,  and  of  convents  of  women  from  16 
to  164,  while  there  were  55  religious  houses  of  nwn  in  1863  and 
none  in  x83a    The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  troubled  by 
illness  and  by  controversies  in  which  he  found  himself,  under 
Manning's  influence,  compelled  to  adopt  a  poli^  leas  libeml.than 
that  arhich  had  been  his  in  earUer  years.   Thus  ho  had  to  con- 
demn the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christen^ 
dom,  with  which  he  had  shown  some  sympathy  in  its  iooepdon 
in  1857;  and  to  forbid  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  sons  to 
Oxfoid  or  Cambridge,  though  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  hoped 
(with  Newman)  that  at  Oaford  at  least  a  college  or  hall  might 
be  assigned  to  them.   But  in  other  respects  his  last  yesxs  were 
cheered  by  marks  of  general  reiard  and  admiration,  in  which 
non-CathoUcs  joined;  and  after  bis  death  (i6th  February  1865) 
there  was  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  popular  respect  as 
his  body  was  taken  from  St  Mary's*  Moorfields,  to  the  ccmetnry 
at  Kensal  Green,  where  it  was  intended  that  it  should  rest  only 
until  a  more  fitting  place  oould  be  found  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  church  of  Westminster.   On  the  30th  of  January  1907 
the  body  was  removed  with  great  ceremony  from  Kensal  Green 
and  reburied  in  the  cxypt  of  the  new  cathedral,  where  it  lies 
beneath  a  Gothic  altar  tomb,  with  a  recumbent  effigy  of  the 
archbishop  in  full  pontificals. 

Wuteman  was  undoubtedly  an  enuncat  EsgUsbman,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  many  foreigners  of  dUtioction,  amone  whom  may  be 
named  DOlUnger,  Lamennaia,  Montalembcrt  and  Napoleon  III.  As 
a  writer  he  was  apt  to  be  turgid  and  prolix,  and  there  was  a  some* 
what  ai»-Engiish  element  of  ostentation  in  his  manner.  But  his 
accomplishments  and  ability  were  such  as  would  have  secured  for 
him  influence  and  prominence  in  any  age  of  the  Church;  and 
berides  being  highly  gifted  intellectually  and  morally,  he  was 
mark«l  by  tnoie  specially  human  qualities  which  command  the 
intcfctt  of  all  students  of  life  and  character.  He  combined  with 
the  principles  known  as  Ultramontane  no  little  liberality  of  view 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  He  inustcd  on  a  poetical  interpretation 
of  the  Church's  liturgy:  and  while  strenuously  maintaining  her 
Divine  oommisaion  to  teach  faith  and  morals,  he  regarded  the 
Church  as  in  other  respects  a  learner;  and  he  advocated  a  polky 
of  conciliation  with  the  world,  and  an  alliance  with  the  best  tendencies 
of  contemporary  thought.  It  was,  in  hts  judgment,  ouite  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  she  should  con- 
tinuously aasinulate  all  that  is  worthy  in  the  civiliation  around. 

See  the  biography  by  WiUrid  Waid.  The  JAh  and  Times  cf  CanUmU 
WisMtttn  (3  vols..  1897;  filth  and  cheaper  edition,  1900). 

^^  ^.W.Hu.) 

WISHART,  OBORGB  (e.  15 13-1546),  Scottish  reformer,  bom 

about  15x3,  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Wiaharts  of 

Pitanow.  His  eady  life  has  been  the  subject  of  many  conjectures; 

but  apparently  he  graduated  M.A.,  probably  at  King's  College, 

AberdeSen,  and  taught  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Montrose.    Accused 


of  heresy  in  1538,  he  fled  to  England,  vliere  a  aimOsr  charge  wss 
brought  against  him  at  Bristol  in  the  following  year.  In  1539 
or  1540  he  started  for  Germany  and  Switxeziand,  and  returning 
to  Englanrt  became  a  aHmber  of  Corpus  Chxisti  College,  Cam- 
bskige.  In  1543  he  went  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  a  Scottish 
embsa^  wiiich  had  come  to  London  to  consider  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  Piinoe  Edarazd  and  the  infant  queen  of  Soots. 
There  haa  been  mnch  controvert  whether  he  was  the  Wishart 
who  in  April  iSM^  apptoached  the  English  government  with  a 
proposal  for  getting  rid  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Roman  Catholic 
hfstorisns  such  as  BeUcsheim,  end  Anglicans  like  Canon  Dixon, 
have  accepted  the  identification,  while  Fronde  does  not  fiqpute 
it  and  Dr  Gairdner  avoids  committiag  himself  (Letters  aid  Papett 
ej  HtHfy  Yin,  woL  ziz.  pt.  L,  Intsod.  pp.  zzvii-ttviii);  There 
was  another  Geocge  Wishart,  bailie  of  Dundee,  who  allied  himstdf 
with  Beaton'a  murdeters;  and  Sir  John  Wiaharc  (d.  1576), 
afterwards  a  Scottish  judge,  has  also  dahns  to  the  doubtful 
distinction.  Sir  John  was  oertsinly  a  friend  of  Qreighton,  laird 
of  Bianatott,  who  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot,  but  Creigfaton 
also  befriended  the  reformer  during  his  evangeMcal  labours  in 
MiHi«%»KU«  The  case  against  the  icfonncr  is  not  proven  and  is 
not  prob^sle^ 

His  career  as  a  preacher  began  in  1544,  and  the  story  fass  been 
told  in  glowing  ooloam  by  Us  disciple  John  Knoac.  £k  went 
from  place  to  place  m  peril  of  his  life  dmoitnring  the  errors  of 
Rome  and  the  abuses  in  the  church  at  Montrose,  Dundee,  Ayr, 
in  Kyle^  at  Perth,  Edinboigfa,  Laith,  Hsddiagton  and  elsewhere. 
At  Omiiston,  in  December  iS45«  he  was  sefaed  by  the  eari  of 
BothwcH,  and  tranaferred  by  order  of  the  privy  cotmdl  to  Edin- 
burgh castle  on  January  19,  i546>  Thence  he  was  handed  over 
to  Cardinal  Beaton,  *who  had  him  burnt  at  St  Andrews  on 
March  x.  '  Fone  and  KnoK  attribuu  to  him  a  prophecy  of  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal,  who  was  assassinated  on  May  29  follow> 
ing,  partly  at  any  rate  in  revenge  for  Wishart^  death. 

Knox's  Eiski  Reg.  P.C  Sootland;  Foae's  ilcts  and  Mtnomuntsx 
Hay  Fleming's  Martyrs  and  Confessors  qf  St  Andrews;  Ccamond's 
Truth  about  Wishart  (1898) ;  and  Ukt.  oj  Nat.  Biogr,  vol.  Ixii.  (248-asi , 
253-254)-  (A.  F.  P.J 

WI8HAW,  a  municipal  and  police  buxgh  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  20,873.  It  occupies  the  face  of  a  hill  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  South  Calder  and  about  2  m<  N.  of  the 
Clyde,  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  It 
owes  its  importance  to  the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron 
industry,  and  was  created  a  police  buxgh  in  1855.  It  was  ex- 
tended to  include  the  villages  of  Cambusnelhan  and  Craigneuk 
in  1874.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  Victoria 
hall,  the  public  library  and  the  parish  hall,  and  there  is  also  a 
public  park. 

WISUC8NU8,  JOHAHHESI  (1835-1902) »  German  chemist, 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  June  1835  at  KIcin-Eichstedt,  in  Thu- 
ringia.  In  1853  he  entered  Hsdie  University,  but  in  a  few 
months  emigrated  to  America  with  his  father  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  assistant  to  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford  at  Harvard,  and 
in  1855  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in 
New  York.  Returning  to  Europe  in  1856,  he  continued  his  studies 
at  ZQrich  University,  where  nine  years  later  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry.  This  post  he  held  till  1872.  He  then  succeeded 
A.  F.  L.  SCrecker  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Wtlrzburg,  and 
in  1885,  on  the  death  of  A.  W.  H.  Kolbe,  was  appointed  to  the 
same  professorship  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died  on  the  6lh  of 
December  1902.  As  an  original  investigator  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  organic  chemistry,  and  especially  to  stereo- 
chemistry. His  work  on  the  lactic  adds  deared  up  many 
difficulties  concerning  the  combination  of  acid  and  alcoholic 
properties  in  oxy-acids  In  general,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
two  substances  differing  in  physical  properties  though  possessing 
a  structure  of  proved  diemical  identity.  To  this  phenomenon, 
then  noticed  for  the  first  time,  he  gave  the  name  of  "  geometrical 
isomerism."  So  far  back  as  1869,  before  the  pubh'catjon  of  the 
doctrine  of  J.  H.  van*t  HofiT  and  J.  A.  Le  Bel,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ordinary  constitutional  formulae  did  not  afford 
an  adequate  explanation  of  certain  carbon  compounds,  and 
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su^ested  tkat  ftocount/nost  be  taken  of  theversckkdeneLngerung 
ikrer  Atome  itn  Raume.  Later  (ace  Die  rdumliche  Anordnung 
der  Atome  in  organiscken  Molekillen,  1887)  ke  extended  the 
application  of  the  van't  Hoff-Le  Bel  theory,  believing  that  it, 
together  with  the  supposition  that  there  are  ^*  specially  directed 
forces,  the  afiinity-energies,"  whidi  determine  the  relative 
position  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  afforded  a  method  by  which  the 
spatial  arrangement  of  atoms  in  particular  cases  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment.  Wislicenus  is  also  known  for  his  work 
on  aceto-acetic  ester  and  its  application  as  a  synthetical  agent. 
He  was  awarded  the  Davy  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1898. 

WISMAR*  a  seaport  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
<rf  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  situated  on  Uie  Bay  of  Wismar, 
onecrf  the  best  haibours  on  the  Baltic,  20  m.  by  rail  N.  of 
Schweiin.  Pop.  (1905)  31,902.  The  town  is  well  iod  regularly 
built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets,  and  contains  numerous 
handsome  and  quaint  buildings  in  the  northern  Gothic  style. 
The  church  of  St  Maiy,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  with  a  tower  360  ft.  high»  and  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  (138X-X460),  with  vexy  lofty  vaulting,  are  regarded 
as  good  examples  of  the  influence  exercised  in  these  northern 
provinces  by  the  large  church  of  St  Mary  in  Liibeck.  The 
el^ant  cruciform  chtirch  of  St  George  dates  from  the'x4th 
and  xsth  centuriesi.  The  Filrstenbof,  at  one  time  a  ducal 
residence,  but  now  occupied  by  the  municipal  authorities,  is  a 
richly  decorated  specimen  of  the  Italian  eariy  Renaissance 
style.  Built  in  XS52>X565,  it  was  restoied  in  1877-1879.  The 
"  Old  Schpol,"  dating  from  about  X300,  has  been  restoied,  and 
is  now  occupied  as  a  museum.  The  town  hall  (rebuilt  in  1829) 
contains  a  collecti<m  of  pictures.  Among  the  manufactures  of 
Wismar  are  iron,  machinery,  paper,  roofing-felt  and  asphalt. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade,  especially  by  sea,  the  exports 
including  grain,  oU-seeds  and  butter,  and  the  imports  coal,  timber 
and  iron.  The  harbour  is  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  17-ft. 
draught,  and  permits  large  steamers  to  unload  along  its  qua3rs. 
Two  miles  from  Wismar  lies  the  watering-place  of  Wendorf . 

Wismar  is  said  to  have  received  dvic  rights  in  X229,  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mecklenburg  in  X301.  In  the  X3th  and  X4th 
centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  Hanse  town,  with  important  woolfen 
factories.  Though  a  plague  carried  off  xd,ooo  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1376,  the  town  seems  to  have  remained  tolerably  prosperous 
until  the  x6th  century.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  it 
passed  to  Sweden,  with  a  lordship  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
In  1803  Sweden  pledged  both  town  and  lordship  to  Mecklenburg 
for  1,258,000  thalers,  reserving,  however,  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion after  100  years.  In  view  of  this  contingent  right  of  Sweden, 
Wismar  was  not  represented  in  the  diet  of  Mecklenburg  until 
1897.  In  1903  Sweden  finally  renounced  its  claims.  Wismar 
still  retains  a  few  relics  of  its  old  liberties,  including  the  right  to 
fly  its  own  flag. 

See  Burmcister,  BeschreibuHg  ton  Wismar  (WUmar,  1857): 
Wiltgeroth,  Gesckichte  dtr  Stadi  Wismar,  pt.  i.  (Wismar,  1898);  and 
Bruno  Schmidt,  Der  Scktoedisch-mecklenlntreische  PJandvertrag  Hber 
Stadt  und  Uerrsthaft  Wismar  (Ldpdg,  1901). 

WITAN,  or  WiTENACEMOt  (from  0.  Eng.  wiia,  pi.  iot^ii, 
a  wise  man,  and  gentdt,  a  meeting,  from  0.  Eng.  mitan,  to  meet), 
the  national  council  in  England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Its 
origin  is  obscure.  There  is  some  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
two  assemblies  mentioned  by  Tadtus  in  the  Ccrmania,  a  lai^r 
and  a  smaller  one,  but  this  analogy  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  England  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  It  seems 
certain  that  each  of  the  laxger  kingdoms,  Kent,  Wessex,  Merda 
and  Northumbria,  had  its  separate  witan,  or  coundl,  but  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as.  to  whether  this  was  identical  with, 
or  distinct  from,  the  folkmoot,  in  which,  theoretically  at  least, 
all  freemen  had  the  right  to  appear.  H.  R.  von  Gneist  (Bistory 
cf  the  English  Constiiution)  agrees  that  the  two  assemblies  were 
Identical,  and  a  somewhat  similar  view  is  put  forward  by  J.  Mi 
Kemble  (Saxons,  in  England)  and  £.  A.  Freeman  (Bistory  of 
Ike  Norman  Conquest).  Freeman  advances  the  theory  that  the 
right  of  all  the  freemen  to  attend  the  gemdt  had  for  practical 
puxposes  fallen  into  disuse,  and  thus  the  assembly  had  come  to 


be  confined  to  the  wise  men.   In  other  words,  the  folkmoot  had 
become  the  wItan.    Evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  sought 
for  in  the  accounts  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ckronide  and  elseiNrhcxv, 
where  the  decisions  of  the  witan  were  recdved  with  loud  ea.piies- 
siona  of  approval  or  of  disapproval  by  an  assembled  crowd,  and 
it  is  argued  that  this  is  a  survival  from  an  eariier  age,  when  all 
the  freemen  attended  the  witan.  But  the  attendance  of  the  crowd 
can  be  otherwise  explained.    The  meetings  referred  to  -were 
probably  those  of  exceptional  interest,  such  as  the  election  or 
the  coronation  of  a  king,  and  people  from  the  neigbbourfaood 
were  there    merely    as   interested,    and    sometimes   excited, 
spectators.     The  contrary  opinion,  'that  the  two  assemblies 
were  distliict,  is  held,  although  with  characteristic  caution,  by 
Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  vol.  L).    He  thinks  that  on  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  the  witans  were  merged  into  one  another,  while 
the  folkmoot  became  the  shiremoot.    As  the  number  of  kin^ 
decreased  the  ntmiber  of  witans  decreased,  until  eariy  in  the 
9th  century  there  was  one  king  and  one  witan  in  all  England. 

The  power  of  the  witan  varied  according  to  the  personality 
of  the  reigning  king,  being  considerable  under  a  weak  ruler, 
but  inconsiderable  under  a  strong  one.    Generally  speaking, 
it  diminished  as  the  years  went  by,  and  from  "  necessaxy 
assenters  "  its  members  became  "  merely  attesting  witnesses." 
Its  duties  are  shown  by  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Ine,  king  of 
Wessex,  and  200  years  kter  by  the  preamble  to  those  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  while  several  similar  cases  could  be  instanced.    Ine 
legislates  "  with  the  counsd  and  with  the  teaching  of  Ceiued 
my  father  and  of  Hedde  my  bishop,  and  of  Eorcenwald  my 
blsh(^,  urith  all  my  ealdormen  and  the  most  distinguished 
witan  of  my  people"  (Stubbs,  Select  Charters),  and  Alfred 
issues  his  code  of  laws  "  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  his 
witan."    Thus   the   members  of  the  witan  were  primarily 
counsellors.    With  thdr  consoit  the  king  promulgated  laws, 
made  grants  of  land,  appointed  bishops  and  ealdormen,  aiK| 
discharged  the  other  duties  of  government.    The  witan  was  also 
a  court  of  justice.  Earl  Godwine  and  many  other  offenders 
receiving  sentence  of  outlawry  therein.    Its  members  had  the 
power  of  electing  a  new  king,  although  the  area  of  thdr  diolce 
was  strictly  limited  by  custom  and  also  the  right  of  deposing 
a  king,  although  this  seems  to  have  been  infrequently  exerdsed. 

Its  members  signed  the  charters  by  which  the  king  conveyed 
grants  of  land  to  churches  and  to  individuals,  and  it  is  from 
the  extant  charters  that  we  mainly  derive  our  knowledge  about 
the  composition  of  the  witan.  It  consisted,  in  addition  to  the 
king,  his  sons  and  Other  rdatives,  of  the  bishops  and  later  some 
abbots,  of  sonie  under-kings  and  the  ealdormen  of  the  shires 
or  provinces,  and  of  a  number  of  ministri,  or  king's  thegns. 
These  ministri  were  nominees  of  the  king;  they  induded  the 
important  members  of  his  household,  and  their  number  gradually 
Increased  until  It  outstripped  that  of  all  the  other  members. 
The  witan  appears  probably  to  have  had  no  fixed  place  of  meeting, 
and  to  have  assembled  around  the  person  of  the  king,  wherever 
he  might  be.  In  the  later  years  of  Its  existence,  at  least,  It 
met  three  times  a  year,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Chxistmas. 
The  number  of  counsellors  attending  the  meetings  of  the  witan 
varied  considerably  from  time  to  time.  "  In  a  witenagemot 
hdd.at  Luton  In  November  a.d.  931  were  the  two  archbiihops, 
two  Welsh  princes,  seventeen  bishops,  fifteen  ealdormen,  five 
abbots  and  fifty-nine  ministri.  In  another,  that  of  Windiester 
of  A.D.  934,  were  present  the  two  archbishops,  four  Welsh  kings, 
seventeen  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  ealdormen  and  fifty- 
two  ministti  These  are  perhaps  the  fullest  extant  lists.  Of 
Edgar's  witenagemots,  the  one  of  a.d.  966  contained  the  king's 
.mother,  two  archbishops,  seven  bishops,  five  ealdormen  and 
fifteen  ministri;  and  this  Is  a  fair  spedmen  of  the  usual  pro- 
portion" (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ch.  vi.).  Almost  immediately 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  word  fell  into  disuse. 

See  also  D.  T.  Medley.  English  Constiiuttonal  History  (1907): 
H.  M.  Chadwk^.  Studies  on  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions  (lOOS):  ana 
the  artkle  Pakliahxnt.  (A.  W.  li.*) 

WITCH  and  WIZABD.  These  two  words  are  now  generally 
used  of  an  adept  of  the  black  art,  a  sorcerer,  magician,  female 
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aad  aoale  respectively  (aee  Magic  and  Wiicbcbaft).  *'  Witch," 
formerly  of  oommon  gender,  represents  O.  Eng.  wieea  (rauc.)* 
wiece  (iem.),  ageni-nouns  to  trieciant  to  practise  soicery,  probably 
a  causative  verb  from  O.  Eng.  wkau,  to  give  way  (cf.  "  weak  "), 
soul  therefore  signifying  to  avert  (evil),  oonjuie  away  So 
Norweg.  wilg'a  means  (x)  to  turn  aside,  (a)  to  exorcise.  The 
participial  "  wicked  "  means  witch-like.  "  Wisard  "  is  fanned 
from  "  wise,*'  with  the  slightly  contemptuous  An^lo-French 
SttfBz  -ard,  as  in  drunkard,  laggard,  shiggard,  &c. 

WRCH  BBOOIIS,  or  "  Birds'  Nests,"  in  botany,  pecoUar 
bnM»>like  growths  often  seen  tm  the  branches  of  many  trees. 
They  are  a  dense  devekypmcnt  of  branching  twigs  formed  at 
one  place  on  a  branch  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  set  up  by  the 
pireaence  ol  a  mite  or  a  fungua. 

,  WITCHCRAFT*  a  term  often  used  oC  magical  practices  of  aU 
sorts,  but  here  confined  to  the  malevi^ent  ("  black  ")  magic  of 
women.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  male  witch 
oocasicmally  ^^>ears  in  folklore,  while  "  white  witchcraft "  b 
common;  Uie  practices  of  the  witch  of  £ador  are  akin  rather  to 
qnritualbm  t^m  witdicraft.  The  German  term  hext  was  not 
originally  applied  to  human  bdngs'at  all,  but  to  child-devouring 
demons,  oonesponding  to  the  Roman  lamia;  and  it  is  used  in 
this  sense  till  the  14th  century,  it  does  not  appear  in  literature 
in  ita  present  sense  till  some  time  in  the  xjth  century. 
;  The  modem  European  conception  of  the  witda  is  perhaps 
the  result  of  the  fusion  of  several  originally  discrete  ideas. 
In. some  countries  we  find  the  distinctioa  made  between  oon* 
jurers,  witches  and  sorcerers;  the  former  were  supposed  to  raise 
the  devil  by  means  of  spells  and  foree  him  to  ib  their  will;  the 
witch  proceeded  by  way  of  foiendly  pact  with  an  evil  spirit; 
a  third  dasa  produced  strange  efiEects,  without  the  aid  of 
spirits  (see  Maoic)  ,  by  means  of  images  or  forms  of  words.  We 
sLo  find  a  distinction  drawn  between  diviners,  matkemaiki 
(-:  astrologers),  cryatal-gazets,  necromancers  and  others;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  knowledge  for  the  earlier  period 
is  rather  of  learned  ideas  than  of  the  actual  popular  beliefs,  and 
for  the  later  period  of  the  popular  belief  sophisticated  by  ecclesi- 
astical subtleties.  In  present-day  belief  the  witch  is,  like  the 
savage  magidan,  initiated  by  another  or  herself  performs 
ceremonies  believed  to  give  her  magical  powers.  She  possesses 
a  fandltar  (see  Lyganixxovy;  Magic),  whose  form  she  can 
asBimie;  she  can  ride  through  the  air  in  some  cases  and  is 
equally  adept  at  idl  kinds  of  magic  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  maintains 
that  the  #itch  is  a  person  who  works  mape  by  her  own  powers, 
not  by  the  aid  and  counsel  of  supernatural  beings;  but  thia 
view,  though  it  may  be  true  of  poisoning  and  similar  features 
formerly  reckoned  a  part  of  witchcraft,  does  not  ai^ly  to  the 
European  witch*  Witdicraft  and  possession  are  found  in 
dose  relation  in  the  psychical  epidemics  of  the  middle  age%  but 
are  otherwise  unrelated. 

WiUkeraJl  ^mottf  PHmilive  Peo^.— Although  magical 
poweia  are  everywhere  attributed  to  women,  witchcraft  as  here 
defined  is  by  no  means  universal;  in  Europe  alone  is  the  woman 
the  almost  ezdusive  repository  of  magical  powers;  in  the  Congo 
the  mioUm  ndongo  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  in  fact  the 
leies  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  magical  pursuits  in  approsimatdy 
eqval  numbers;  in  Australia  men  are  much  more  concerned 
with  magic  than  women,  but  the  Utter  have  certain  forms 
peculiar  to  themselves  in  the  central  area,  and,  as  in  medieval 
Europe,  it  is  largely  concerned  with  sexual  matters.  At  the 
present  day  the  European  witch  is  almost  invariaUy  old,  but 
this  is  not  characteristic  of  the  female  magician  of  primitive 
peoples,  or  not  to  the  same  extent;  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  modem  idea  of  witchcraft  is  largely  a  learned  product — 
the  result  of  scholastic  and  inquiritorial  ingenuity,  mingled  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  genuine  folk  beliefs.  In  India,  among 
the  Agariyas  of  Bengal,  the  instmction  in  witchcraft  is  given  by 
the  old  women;  but  the  pupils  are  young  girls.  The  Indian 
witdi  is  believed  to  have  a  cat  familiar;  Uiere,  as  in  Europe, 
many  tests  are  applied  to  witches;  they  may  be  thfown  into 
water*  or  their  identity  discovered  by  various  forms  of  divination; 
« thqr  may  be  known  by  the  fact  that  beating  thea  with  the 


castor  oil  plant  makes  them  cry  out.  As  a  punishment  the  witch 
may  be  shaved,  made  to  drink  dirty  water,  or  otherwise  ill-used. 

WitchcraJtinClttisual  Tima. — Our  knowledge  of  witchcraft  in 
pagan  antiquity  is  slight,  but  Horace  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  proceedings  of  two  witches  in  the  Esquiline 
cemetery.  At  the  new  moon  they  steal  into  it  to  gather  bones 
and  noxious  herbs,  their  feet  bare,  their  hair  loose  and  their 
robes  tucked  upu  So  far  from  aiming  at  secrecy,  however,  they 
alarm  their  neighbours  with  their  cries.  Making  a  hollow  in  the 
ground  they  rend  a  Mack  lamb  over  it  to  summon  the  dead. 
Then  taking  two  ioyages,  one  of  wool  representing  a  witch,  one 
of  wax  representing  the  man  whose  infidelity  she  Irishes  to  punish, 
a  witch  performs  magical  ceremonies;  the  moon  turns  red, 
hell  hounds  and  siMkes  glide  over  the  qiet.  Then  they  bury 
the  muazle  of  a  wolf  and  bum  the  fnxea  image;  as  it  melts,  so 
fades  the  life  of  its  prototjrpe.  In  Greece  Thcssalian  women 
had  the  reputation  of  being  spedally  powerful  witches;  their 
poisons  were  famous  and  they  were  said  to  be  abk  to  make  the 
moon  descend  from  the  skyi 

Medima  WUckcraft—Vft  know  leas  of  eariy  and  medieval 
witchcraft  than  of  modem  savage  and  popi;dar  beliefs;  our 
knowledge  of  it  ia  drawn  partly  from  secular  sources— the  laws 
asafaist,  and  in  later  times  the  trials  for  the  offence— partly  from 
ecclesiastical  sources;  but  in  each  case  the  popular  creed  is 
filtered  through  the  mind  of  a  writer  who  did  not  necessarily! 
undcntand  or  share  the  belief.  For  the  earlier  period  we  havcj 
penitentials,.  decisions  of  councils,  diKussions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  various  kinds  of  witchcraft,  as  to  their  exact  re> 
latbn  to  the  sin  <}f  heresy  or  as  to  the  mechanism  by  which  th« 
supposed  results  were  achieved;  at  a  later  period  the  trials  of 
witches  before  the  Inquisition  are  of  great  importance;  but  the 
belieb  of  this  period  must  be  shaiply  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  earlier  one.  Finally  we  have  a  great  mass  of  material  in  the 
secular  trials  of  the  i6th  and  two  following  centuries. 

There  are  marked  differences  in  the  character  of  the  witch- 
craft belieCs  of  different  coimtries,  due  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  the  Inqitisition»  which  reacted  on  the  popular  con- 
cepUons,  in  part  to  real  difitrences  in  the  original  folk  beliefs.  In 
northern  countries  the  witches'  Sabbath  never  seems  to  assume 
any  importance;  in  Germany,  in  the  form  of  the  Brocken 
assembly  on  May  Eve,  it  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  m  England 
we  may  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  belief  that  at  certain  periods 
oi  the  jrear  demons  and  spirits  are  abroad  and  have  special 
powers;  in  south  Europe  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  seems  to  owe 
much  of  its  prominence  to  the  assodation  of  witchcraft  with 
heresy  and  the  assemblies  of  the  Waldenaes  and  others.  Again* 
the  **  evil  eye  "  (^.v.)  is  especially  associated  with  the  south 
of  Europe;  and  the  "  ligature  "  (production  of  impotence  by 
magical  means,  often  only  with  reference  to  a  spedfied  individual) 
has  always  played  a  far  larger  part  in  the  conception  of  witch- 
craft than  it  has  in  the  less  vnorous  northern  climes,  and  it  is 
doubtless  due  to  thia  in  great  part  that  woman  in  this  part  of 
Europe  is  so  piominent  in  magic;  in  the  north,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  the  storm-raising  woman,  hardly  yet  extinct  m  the  north 
of  Scotland,  already  famous  in  pre-Christian  tiroes;  we  may 
perhaps  connect  the  importance  of  woman  in  Germany  in  part 
with  the  conception  of  the  Wild  Hunt  and  the  spirits  who  fly  by 
ni^t,  .though  doubtless  other  factors  played  thdr  part. 

Development  of  Ideas.— In  the  history  of  European  witchcraft 
we  may  distinguish  three  periods:  (1)  down  to  a.d.  1230,  in 
which  the  real  existence  of  some  or  even  all  kinds  of  magic  is 
doubted,  and  the  various  spedes  are  clearly  held  asunder  in 
seodar  and  ecdesiastical  writings;  (2)  from  1230  to  14301 
during  which,  under  the  influence  of  scholasticism,  the  doubts 
as  to  the  possibility  and  reality  of  witchcraft  gradually  vanish, 
while  side  by  side  with  this  theoretical  development  the  practice 
of  the  Inquisition  instils  the  new  conception  into  the  popular 
mind  and  produces  the  impression  that  a  great  recrudescence  of 
witchcraft  was  in  progress;  (3)  from  1430  onwards  the  previously 
disparate  conceptions  became  fused,  at  any  rate  in  literature, 

I  and  we  reach  the  period  of  witch  persecutbn,  which  did  not  come 
to  an  end  till  the  17th  or  even  the  i8th  century. 
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In  the  first  of  these  thtee  periods  we  find  (x)  the  conception 
of  the  ffuUefica,  who,  in  oommoa  with  her  male  counten>art, 
uses  poison,  spells  and  waxen  images,  produces  tenpesta,  works 
by  means  of  the  evil  eye  and  ia  regarded  as  the  cause  of  impotence, 
a  feature  which  continually  called  the  attention  of  thmlogians 
and  jurists  to  the  question  of  magic  by  the  problems  raised  by 
suits  for  divorce  or  nullity  of  marriage.  (2)  Side  by  side  with 
her,  we  find,  this  time  without  a  male  counterparti  the  striga^ 
frequently  embodying  also  the  ideas  of  the  lamtA  and  lana\ 
originally  she  is  a  female  demon,  in  bird  form  (and  in  many  parts 
of  the  worid  female  demons  are  specially  malignant),  who  flics 
by  night,  kills  children  or  even  handsome  young  men,  in  order 
to  eat  them,  assomes  ammai  form,  sometimes  by  means  of  an 
ointment,  or  has  an  ammal  familiar,  rides  on  a  besom,  a  piece  bf 
wood  or  an  animal,  and  is  sometimes  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  souls  of  the  desd.  This  latter  feature  arises  from  the 
gradual  fusion  of  the  belief  in  the  4f»t^  the  Unkolde,  with  the 
kindly  suite  of  Frau  HoMe,  the  souls  for  whom  the  tabulae 
fortunae  were  spread.  The  flight  through  the  air  is  so  common 
8  feature  in  the  savage  creed  that  the  demon<>idea  of  the  stHga 
in  Europe  can  hardly  be  a  genuine  folk-belief;  or,  if  it  is,  it 
must  have  existed  side  by  side  with  a  similar  witch-belief,  of 
whidi  BO  tnioes  seem  to  exist  in  the  earlier  hterature.  The  same 
remaric  applies  to  belief  in  transformation.  Although  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  element  is  mainly  of  later  date  and  con- 
temporaneous with  the  evolution  of  the  Sabbath  idea,  the  am- 
cubUm  dacm&Hum  was  certainly  not  unknown  to  the  period 
before  8oa  This  intrusion  of  the  incubus  in  the  domain  of 
witchcraft  was  probably  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  church 
towards  magic 

Ecclesiastical  and  Citil  Lam.—For  the  attitude  of  the  church 
to  witchcxaft  there  an  three  factors  to  be  considered:  (x)  the 
Biblical  recognition  of  its  reality;  (3)  the  universal  belief  in 
demons  and  magic;  and  (3)  the  identification  of  these  demons 
with  heathen  deities.  The  orthodox  view  fiuctuatea  between 
the  theory  that  witchcraft  is  idolatry,  a  reoognitioD  of  real  powers, 
and  that  it  is  disobedience,  a  superstitious  following  of  non- 
existent gods.  The  Biblical  conception  of  a  witch  is  a  peiaon 
who  deals  with  familiar  spirits  (Lev.  xx.  so),  and  the  express 
provision  that  a  witch  should  not  be  suffered  to  live  (^  xxii; 
18)  could  have  left  no  doubt  that  tiie  crime  wjui  a  naX  one  in 
the  Mosaic  law.  Although  the  famfliar  plays  but  a  small  port 
in  this  early  period,  we  find  that  the  cfaordi  early  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  witchcraft  depended  on  a  compact  with  demons; 
in  the  synod  of  Elvira  (A.D.  306)  it  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 
the  three  canonical  sins— apostasy*-and  punished  by  the  refusal 
of  communion,  even  on  the  death-bed.  Augustine  lays  down 
(De  doet.  chr.  n.  xx.)  that  witchcraft  depends  on  a  pact  with  the 
devfl;  at  Worms  in  a.d.  839  the  Prankish  bishops  declared  that 
the  devil  aided  both  sexes  to  prepare  love  potions,  to  cause  storms 
and  to  abstract  milk,  fruits  of  the  field,  &c. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  kinds  of  witchcraft 
were  equally  recognized.  The  inmissores  tempestattun  and  the 
poisoners  by  magical  means  were  commonly  recognized  as  real; 
but  the  striga  was  usuaDy  regarded  as  a  pure  superstition.  An 
Irish  synod  {e.  a.d.  800)  pronounces  a  Christian  to  be  anathema, 
who  ventures  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  flight  through  the 
six  and  blood-sucking;  Stephen  of  Hungary  (997^1^8)  like- 
wise distinguishes  the  mdefica  from  ^e  stHga\  Regino  of 
Prilm  (c.  qS^)  concludes  that  the  flight  by  night  with  the  devil 
and  the  goddess  Diana  is  a  delusion,  the  work  of  the  devil. 
Burchard  of  Worms  (d.  102  s)  prescribes  two  years'  penance 
for  the  belief  that  the  Unkolde  kill  Christians,  cook  them  and  eat 
their  hearts,  which  they  replace  by  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
wake  theuL  Agobard  and  others  even  express  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  weathe^«naking.  For  those  who  took  this  view, 
and  even  for  others  who,  like  John  of  Damascus,  accepted  the 
striga,  a  mild  attitude,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  later  persecutions, 
was  the  accepted  poficy.  The  Synod  of  Rdsbadi  (790)  demands 
penance  for  witchcraft,  but  no  puidshment  in  this  life.  John 
of  Damascus,  Agobard,  John  c^  SaHsbuxy  and  Burchard  are 
equally  mild. 


For  the  church  witchcraft  was  a  canonical  sin,  or  superstltfcMa; 
for  the  civil  law  it  was  a  violation  of  the  civil  lights  of  others, 
so  far  as  real  results  were  produced.    Consequently  we  find  the 
legal  distinction  between  the  malefiea  and  the  striga  is  eqiiaJIjr 
marked.    The  Frankish  and  Alemannish  laws  of  a.d.  500-600 
accept  the  former  but  regard  the  latter  as  mere  superstition. 
The  Lex  Salica  indeed  punished  the  striga  as  a  murderess,  but 
only  exacted  wergeld.  Rothar  forbade  judges  to  kill  the  slriga^ 
and  Charlemagne  even  punished  the  bdUef  in  them.     Xhe 
Alemanni  (a.d.  600)  forbade  private  torture  of  women  sn^iected 
of  witchcraft  or  strigism.   But  although  witchcraft  was  criminal, 
and  we  find  occasional  laws  against  sortiariae  (Westf razkk% 
A.D.  873),  or  expulsions  (from  Fomerania,  1x34,  &c),  in  this 
period  the  crime  is  imimportant  save  where  Moleficimm  is  coxn- 
bined  with  treason  and  the  person  of  the  king  is  aimed  at. 

Further  Deoelopmnt,-^la.  the  second  period   (1330-1430) 
we  have  to  deal  with  two  factors  of  fundamental  importance: 
(1)  the  elaboration  of  denxmdogy  And  allied  ideas  by  the  schol- 
astica,  and  (3)  the  institution  of  the  Inquisition  to  deal  with  the 
rising  flood  of  here^.  At  the  beginning  of  this  era  the  prevalent 
view  of  the  striga  seems  to  have  been  that  she  really  existed; 
Caesar  of  Heisterbach  (c.  1335)  reoo^dzes  the  female  monster 
who  kiUs  children;  William  of  Paris  {e,  1330)  agrees  that 
lamiae  and  strigae  eat  children,  but  they  are  allied  to  the  deminae 
iMe<finia«;  that  they  are  real  women  is  a  foolish  belief.  Scholastic 
ingenuity,  however,  soon  di^Msed  of  ratbnalisUo  objections 
to  human  flights  through  the  air;  the  xide  of  disen^xxlied 
spirits,  led  by  the  devil,  Diana,  Herodias  (the  Aradia  of  modem 
Italy),  &C.,  became  the  assemblies  of  witches  to  do  homage  to 
the  devU.   But  this  fusion  was  not  the  work  of  the  scholastics 
alone;  for  the  church,  witchcraft  had  long  consisted  in  tlie 
recognition  of  demons.   The  new  sects,  especially  the  (^thais, 
who  held  that  theinfliienreof  the  devil  had  perverted  the  tearhings 
of  Christianity,  were,  like  the  eaiiy  Christians,  the  object  d 
unfounded  charges,  in  this  case  of  worship  of  the  devil,  this 
naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  th^  were  given  to  witchcraft. 

From  the  7th  century  onwards  women  and  priests  figure  largely 
in  the  accusations  of  witchcraft,  the  latter  because  thdr  office 
made  the  canonical  offence  more  serious,  the  former  because 
love  potions,  and  especially  impeienHa  est  malejieio,  \tt  the 
weapons  of  the  female  sex.  With  the  rise  and  development  of 
the  belief  in  the  heretics'  Sabbath,  which  first  appears  eari^^ 
in  the  nth  century,  another  sexual  eiemeift-'-tbe  eenewbittu 
^foeMossw— began  to  {day  its  part,  and  soon  the  pitdomfnaiice 
of  woman  in  magic  was  assured.  In  1350  otttain  bishops 
gave  to  the  Dominican  Etienne  de  Bouibon  <Stcphanus  de 
Borbone,  d.  e.  I36i)  a  description  of  the  Sabbath;  and  twenty- 
five  jrears  later  the  Inquisition  took  cognisance  of  the  first  case 
of  this  kind;  from  the  14th  century  onwards  the  idea  was 
indissolubly  connected  with  witchcraft. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  second  period,  witdkcraf  t  was  still 
superstition  for  the  canon  law,  a  dvU  wrong  for  the  secutor 
law;  later,  althoi^  these  ideas  still  persisted,  all  magjk  was 
hdd  to  foe  here^;  its  reality  and  heretical  nature-  was  eaepttsAf 
maintained  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Already  in  r  3  58  the  inquisitois 
took  cognisance  of  magk:  as  heresy,  and  from  1330  onwards 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases.  At  first  the 
witch  was  handed  over  to  the  secular,  arm  for  execution,  dtker 
as  an  obstinate  heretic  or  as  the  worker  of  evil  magic;  later 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  numerous  cases 
in  whidi  the  offender  abjured;  it  was  decided  that  rq)entaiice 
due  to  fear  did  not  idease  the  witch  from  the  oonsequeaces  of 
her  heresy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  period  the  jurisdictioo  passed 
in  Ftanoe  from  the  spiritual  to  the  secidar  courts  by  a  dedsioa 
of  the  parkment  of  Paris  in  r39i.  The  inquisitors  did  noti 
however,  resign  their  work,  but  extended  their  sphere  of  opera* 
tions;  the  great  European  persecution  from  1434  to  1447  «si 
eodesiastical  as  well  as  secular.  In  the  third  period  (1430 
onwards)  the  opening  of  which  is  marked  by  this  attempt  to 
root  out  witchcraft,  we  find  that  the  work  of  the  scholatflks 
and  toqniiitsit  has  resulted  ia  the  oovplets  fusion  of  origins^f 
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diMliict  idtu  ud  Uw  oyUiIltntiDB  d  on  meiaa  hit*  of 
witcb.  To  the  method!  ol  Ihc  inqouUon  mutt  be  uoibol  in 
SrcBt  pa.rt  the  ipnad  o[  liiae  cooccptiDni  •moaitt  the  people; 
for  Ibe  UaUtia  UaUftarim  lU  InquiulDr'i  Muiul  Ci4^)> 
follaning  doB^y  od  the  imporUBt  bull  Summit  Jtaideraalti 
ajaliiiu  [Inoocenl  VIU.,  14^4).  Ove  then  &  hudbook  Inrni 
wtiicb  Ibcy  plied  their  unund  victim*  with  qneHi 


by  nek  at  Uiuinl»««w,  were  dncribed 

Tbe  lubfequent  biiiaiy  d  vilchcraft  111117  be  IRStni  in  Its 
detail.  la  £n^uid  the  Iriab  nre  nou  pumsoui  in  Ibe  17th 
cenliuyi  but  the  abeeace  of  judicial  tsftuie  DUiie  ibe  aaa 
pnipoitietialeljr  leal  oiuaeRHB  thui  Ibey  were  on  the  Ennpeao 
coatioenl.  Out  of  the  molt  flmoul  mtcb-Aaden  wu  Uattbew 
HopkiDl,  hilBleli  han^  for  iriuhasft  after  a  cancr  ol  amne 
thiCB  yean.  Hanr  of  Hi  melbodt  woe  Dot  far  nrnoved  Eioia 
kctnal  toituce;  be  pikked  the  body  of  the  witch  to  faid  aoata- 
Ihetic  tieai;  olbet  rigra  irk  tha  iubilitr  to  ibed  tain, 
or  repot  tbe  l«id'>  Prayer,  Ihi 
or  aciioM  the  nm,  IhrowiDg  t 
&nsen,  ftc  Wiicha  w«ra  alio  veisbed  acaieet  the  BiUe,  or 
IhrowD  JDlo  mter,  the  thomha  and  toe*  tied  cneniie,  aad 
thoee  iriw  did  not  ilali  were  adjudged  guilty;  a  nry  conunoii 
practice  waa  to  ihave  Ihc  witch,  perbapa  to  diacover  inacnaiblt 
spota,  but  more  probably  becaiae  otiginally  the  familiar  qririt 


rnja» 


a  of  lyndung  ex 


Id  Scotland  triila,  ttxompanled  by  loiture,  were  very  frequent 
in  IbB  17th  ccBlniy.  A  lanoai  wHch-findcr  wa*  Kinicaid. 
The  hut  trial  and  eaecution  look  place  in  iTii- 

la  NewEuELand  thercmaaiemarkableooibuntof  fanatidun 
— lire  lamom  Salem  witchcraft  ddnrion — In  i69t-i6«  t :  but  many 
of  tbe  priaonen  wen  not  convicted  and  mne  cd  the  convlcu 
Tcceivid  the  govunot^  pudoB  (Me  Saisii,  Mnas.]. 

On  the  continent  of  Buiope  the  beginaing  of  the  i6lh  omtaTy 
■aw  the  trial  of  witcfacratt  mci  taken  oat  of  Ibe  handi  o(  the 
[nqiuBtion  in  Frana  and  Ccnuay,  tad  Ibe  laflocncc  of  tbe 
MalUia  became  pfcdomlnaot  En  theie  cooulriea.  Amonc  famous 
conlimnlBl  Iritit  may  be  meDliooed  that  of  a  wonun  niBted 
VfflSin  io  1680,  who  waa  bomt  alive  for  poiaoning,  In  connexion 
with  tbe  MarquiH  de  Brinvillien.  Triali  and  eiecutiou  did 
not  finally  ceaie  tHI  tbe  end  of  the  18th  century.  Id  Spain  a 
woman  wta  burnt  in  1781  at  Seville  by  the  Inquilitkin;  the 
tecnlar  courta  coademned  a  girl  Io  decapitalion  in  t^Ss;  in 
Gennany  an  eiecntion  took  place  in  Poacn  in  1793.  In  South 
America  and  Meiico  witcb-buming  »cmi  to  have  laited  till 
well  on  Into  the  second  hall  ol  the  igth  centiuy,  the  Ulat 
initaoce  apparently  being  in  i83il  in  Peru. 

The  total  nnmber  of  vicilmt  of  the  witch  penccuthiiu  i> 
viriouily  eaiimated  at  from  lortfica  to  leveral  mliliom.  If 
it  i>  true  that  Benedict  Carpioi?  (1591-1666)  paued  lentence  on 
70,00a  victima,  the  former  figure  la  undonbtedly  too  low. 

Rite  of  Uu  Criiicai  Spirit- — It  i>  commonly  assumed  and  haa 
been  aaiened  by  Lecliy  thai  the  historical  evidence  Cor  wilcb- 
cnft  is  vait  and  varied,  II  is  true  that  a  vast  amount  of  authority 
tor  the  belief  In  wilchcnfl  may  be  quotedi  but  the  leillmony 
lor  the  ocEUrence  of  marvds  is  small  in  quandty,  if  we  eictpl 
the  Talneleas  dedantion  of  Ibe  victim!  of  tortun;  teitlmony 
■9  to  the  pathological  lide  of  witchcraft  is  ahnndant,  bnl  aflordi 
m  proof  of  the  crtoncoiis  inlerenca  drawn  from  the  genuine 
phenomena.  li  this  uncritical  atlitnde  it  lonnd  tn  our  own  day, 
it  It  BOt  larprlwig  that  the  ralionBliitic  spiril  was  long  in  miking 
its  appearance  and  ibwln  gaining  the  Tictoiy  over  lupnstitlon. 
From  the  ■  jth  rrnlury  onwaids  Ibe  dd  view  Ihit  liaraformalion 
ud  tiantportaiion  wei«  not  leslilies  but  dehuiom,  caoaed 
directly  by  the  devil,  began  to  gather  force.  Among  the  import- 
•Bt  work!  may  be  mcniiooed  Johann  Wrief't  Dt  Fraulitiii 
Datmnam  (1563),  Reginald  Scotl'i  (i,  •S^t-'SV>)  Ditcmrrj 
if  WlUkcfalt  (i]g4)  which  was  ordered  to  be  bunt  by  King 


Jane*  I.,  wfta  had  UnteS  replied 
(1597),  Ballhuat  Bckkei-i  Btlanot 
though  it  went  farther  in  the  diredii 
influence  than  Friedrich  v.  Spce'i  CmUa 


that  be  ^uald  be  tent  to  tl 
/■lybUsjy  ^  ifitoilcrqfj,— Although  at  the  height' E 


coofessiODt  which  n*  at  beat  evideace  that  loBg-coDlioocd 
Bgooy  ol  body  may  \te  iutrautolal  in  provdJag  haUndnatkiBt, 
there  can  be  do  doubt  that  witchea  camnanty,  like  tbe  magician 
in  lower  planea  ol  culture,  firmly  beJieve  in  their  own  powen, 
and  the  caoais  of  thit  teem  Io  be  not  merely  lubjedive.  (i) 
IgDorancc  of  the  eflccia  of  suggeatJon  leads  both  the  witch  and 
others  to  regard  as  upemormal  eflects  which  ore  really  due  to 
the  victim's  belM  in  the  poaiibiltly  ol  wilcbcnfc  This  applies 
opedallytotaietof  "li^Dre.  "  (i)  Telepathy  (ft.)  aeenn  b 
looK  caict  to  play  a  pan  in  catablishlng  the  wilcb'i  npwialloD; 
•ome  evidence  hat  been  produced  that  hypnotism  at  a  distanoe 
it  poaaibie,  and  an  aceonnt  of  her  powen  given  by  a  Frendi 
witch  to  Di  Gibe>teau  auggsis  that  thii  clement  cannot  he 
DCglected in appnialngtheevidence (or witchcraft.  (3)  Wbrnevv 
be  the  reaTeqilanatian  ol  the  belici  in  pollergeisis  (f.rl  and 
"  phyrical  phenomena  "  (;.>.),  the  bdtel  in  Ibem  mil  on  a  very 
diSerent  baais  from  that  of  the  bcUet  bi  tycanibmpy;  enggen- 
tion  and  cnduUly  ahid*  will  sot  explain  how  theee  phenomena 
come  (o  be  uaodattd  with  ariicbcnft.  On  the  oihv  band, 
tub)ective  caoaet  played  Ibeir  part  in  causing  the  wlich  10  brieve 
in  hertllf.  (4)  AntcHunesllon  may  produce  hallucinationa 
and  delniions  in  oihsrwlae  lane  wbjtcii:  and  tor  ihtoe  who  do 
not  queilion  tbe  italily  of  witchcraft  this  mutt  operate  powtt- 
fnlly-  (5)  Tlw  dcscriptiona  of  wltcbes  show  thai  in  many  cases 
tbljr  lanlty  was  more  than  qncslionaUe;  trance  and  hysteria 
also  played  (bcir  part.  (A)  It  is  uncertain  to  what  client  dni^ 
and  salves  have  hdped  to  cause  haBucination;  but  Ibat  they  hid 
some  share  seems  certafn,  though  modem  experimenters  have 
been  led  to  throw  donbt  on  the  alleged  eSects  of  some  of  the 


I,  IwweTcr,  tlie  eSecIs  of  s' 


of  t< 


o  with 


liallucinalions,  but  It  wis  employed  t< 

in  tbe  same  way  as  hemp  among  Ibe  Bantu  of  the  pieseoi  aay. 
(7)  Halhicinalions  occurring  under  tcature  mast  have  tended 
to  convince  byslabden  and  victims  BlTke,  no  lets  than  the  accept- 
ance of  tnggestkniB,  positive  and  negalive. 

As  regards  Ibe  nalute  of  the  ideas  accepltd  is  a  result  of 
luggeitioo  or  »nto-augge«ion,  they  were  on  the  one  hind  derived. 


belief,  derived  in  the 

this  day  b  Italy  witchcraft 

and  hai  been  handed  down  in 


populi 


Ervm  pagan  sc 
anowTL  as  h  Dffcartf  rriiiione, 
unbroken  tradition  for  coonilesa 


£'*  r. 


1.  3TS-11R:  C.  L.  Burl  i>  Papirj  trf 


of  general  wvb  and  a  tapo- 

»■**.  Wu'lodi.  Marian. 

miriaa  Hi-.  An.  iv.  i]7- 
■ad  Saillo,  Diniameire 
and.  H  C.  K.  »iatpe. 
un,  Kilduriifl  LlUnint. 
BibllagTB^Ical  Soc.  iii. 


Qti^Ita  (iwii).  S»  aUo  Cnl  v.  HOnbrtkck,  Pu  F<ffiittim,  i.; 
O.  Stoll,  j^uciliH  ■Ml  Hfpialiima:  Tykir,  PnmiliM  CoUtirt. 
On  talua  tnf  miittcal  plants,  see  G.  CUbcR,  £11  ^anus  macv^'; 
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Baitian.  Dtr  Umsek  «i  dtr  Gnekiehtt,  On  wkchctaft  and  inaanky. 
tee  Hack-Tuke,  Hutcrv  of  Insaniivi  O.  Snell,  Hexenprocesu  tmd 
CeistasUhnne.  For  a  discuation  of  the  evidence  for  the  real  exntence 
of  witchcraft,  tee  E.  Gumey.  Pkanlasms  of  the  Lmng,  vol.  L:  P. 
Fodmoie.  Modem  Spintuaiism,  1 13.  (N.  W.  T.) 

WITGH-HAZBU  in  botany,  the  common  name  for  a  North 
American  shrub,  Hamamdis  tirgimca,  known  in  gardens.  The 
clusters  of  rich  yellow  flowers  begin  to  expand  in  the  autumn 
before  the  leaves  fall  and  continue  throughout  the  winter.  The 
bark  and  leaves  are  astringent,  and  the  seeds  contain  a  quantity 
of  oO  and  are  edible.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
twigs  as  divining  rods,  Just  as  hazel  twigs  were  used  in  England. 

Britten  and  Holland  {Diaionaty  of  Engfisk  Plant  Names,  p.  247) 
quote  three  British  plants  under  this  name:  (i)  Wych  dm  (Umus 
montana).  which,  according  to  Parkinaon  (TMOtr.  1403),  was  called 
"  Witch  nasell,"  because  the  leaves  are  like  unto-  tlie  leaves  of 
the  Haaeli  nut  ";  (2)  Hornbeam  iCarpintu  Betulus),  which,  according 
to  Gerard,  was  so  called  in  come  places  from  its  liweness  to  the  elm  or 
"  wich  Haaeli  tree  ";  and  (3)  Mountain  ash  (Pyras  Aucuparia). 

WITCH  OP  AONBSIt  in  geometry,  a  cubic  curve  invented 
by  Maria  Gaetana  AgnesL  It  is  coDStnicted  by  the  following 
method:  Let  AQB  be  a  semicircle  of  diameter 
AB,  produce  MQ  the  ordinate  of  Q  to  P  10  that 
MQ:MP::AM:AB.  Then  the  locus  of  P  is  the 
witch.  The  cartesian  equation,  if  A  be  taken  as 
origin  and  AB("«aa)  for  the  axis  of  «,  is 
«y*-i4a*(3a— «).  The  curve  comdsts  ol  one 
branch  entirely  to  the  left  of  the  line  ««»2a  and 
having  the  axis  of  y  as  an  asymptote. 

WITHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Maldon 
parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  Eo^and,  .39  m. 
N.E.  by  £.  from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  rail- 
way. Pop.  (1901)  3454.  It  lies  on  the  ^Uarer  Brain, 
an  affluent  of  the  Blackvirater,  also  knpwn  as  the 
Guith,  a  form  connected  with  the  name  Witham.  Tbfc  church  <4 
St  Nicholas  is  principally  Decorated,  but  retains  earlier  portions. 
Roman  bricks  appear  in  its  fabric,  and  premise  a  Roman  station 
in  the  vicinity.  Surrounding  the  church  (which  stands  in  a  high- 
lying  portion  of  the  town  known  as  Chipping  Hill)  there  are 
earthworks,  possibly  the  remains  of  a  fortification  recorded  as 
made  by  order  of  Edward  the  Elder  in  913,  but  peihaps  of 
British  origin. 

WITHER,  GEORGE  (1588-1667),  English  poet  and  satirist,  son 
of  George  Wither,  of  Hampshire,  was  born  at  Bentworth,  near 
Alton,  on  the  xxth  of  June  1588.  He  was  sent  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  remained  at  the  univer- 
sity for  two  years.  His  neighbours  appear  to  have  had  no  great 
opinion  of  him,  for  they  advised  his  father  to  put  him  to  "  some 
mechanic  trade."  He  was,  however,  sent  to  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  eventually  obtaining  an  introduction  at  court.  He 
wrote  an  degy  (16x2)  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henxy,  and  a  volume 
of  gratulatory  poems  (1613)  on  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  but  his  uncompromising  character  soon  prepared 
trouble  for  him.  In  x6ix  he  published  Abiues  Stript  and  WJtipt, 
twenty  satires  oi  general  application  directed  against  Revenge, 
Ambition,  Lust  and  other  abstractions.  The  volume  included 
a  poem  called  "  The  Scourge,"  in  which  the  lord  chancellor  was 
attacked,  and  a  series  of  epigrams.  No  copy  of  this  edition  is 
known,  and  it  was  perhaps  suppressed,  but  in  16x3  five  editions 
appeared,  and  the  author  was  lodged  in  the  Marshalsea  prison, 
llie  influence  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  supported  by  a  loyal 
'*  Satyre  "  to  the  king,  in  which  he  hints  that  an  enemy  at  court 
had  fitted  personal  meanings  to  his  general  invective,  secured  his 
release  at  the  end  of  a  few  months.  Jie  had  figured  as  one  of  the 
interlocutors, "  Roget,"  in  his  friend  William  Browne's  Shepherds 
Pipe,  with  which  were  bound  up  eclogues  by  other  poets,  among 
them  one  by  Wither,  and  during  bis  imprisonment  he  wrote  what 
may  be  regarded  as.  a  continuation  of  Browne's  work.  The 
Shepherd*s  HwUing  (printed  16x5),  eclogues  in  which  the  two 
poeU  appear  a$  "WOUe"  and  "Roget"  (in  later  editions 
"  Philarete  ")•  'Ihe  fourth  of  these  eclogues  oontaips  a  famous 
passage  in  praise  of  poetry.  After  his  release  he  was  admitted 
(161 5)  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  In  the  same  year  he  printed  privately 
Piddia,  a  love  degy,  of  which  there  is  a  unique  copy  in  the 


Bodleian.    Other  editions  of  this  book,  which  eOntained  tlie 
lyric  "  Shall  I,  wasting  in  de^Miir,"  appoued  in  1617  and  16x9. 
Ill  x62x  he  returned  to  the  satiric  vein  with  WUker's  Motto,  Nee 
habeo,  nee  cono^  nee  euro.    Over  30,000  copies  of  tl^  poem  were 
sold,  according  to  his  own  account,  within  a  few  months.  Like 
his  earlier  invective,  it  was  said  to  be  libellous,  and  Wither  was 
again  imprisoned,  but  shortly  afterwards  released  without  forznal 
trial  on  the  plea  that  the  hock  had  been  duly  licensed.    In  1622 
appealed  his  Fttke-Virtne,  The  Mistnste  0/  PkO*  Arete,  a  loog 
panegyric  ol  a  mistress,  partly  real,  partly  allegorical,  written 
chiefly  in  the«8even-«yllabled  verae  of  which  he  was  a  master. 
Wither  began  as  a  moderate  in  politics  and  reVgion,  but  from 
this  time  his  Puritan  leanings  became  more  and  more  proaounced* 
and  his  later  work  con»sts  of  rehgkMis  poetry,  and  of  con* 
troversial  and  political  tractsw    His  Hymnes  and  Songs  of  the 
Ckurck  (X633-X633)  were  issued  under  a  patent  of  King  James  I. 
ordaining  that  they  should  be  bound  up  with  every  copy  of  the 
authorized  metrical  psalms  offered  for  sale  (see  Hthns).     This 
patent  was  opposed,  as  inconsistent  with  their  privil^pe  to  print 
the  ".singingopsalma,"  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  to  Wither's 
great  mortification  and  loss,  and  a  second  similar  patent  was 
finally  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Lords.    Wither  was  in  London 
during  the  plague  of  x6a5,  and  in  x6a8  published  Britain's 
RemembraneeTf  a  voluminous  poem  on  the  subject,  interqierscd 
with  deniindations  of  the  wickedness  of  the  times,  and  prophedes 
of  the  disasters  about  to  fall  upon  England.  He  aiso  inqdeatslly 
avenged  Ben  Jonson's  satire  on  him  as  the  **  Chronomastiz  "  of 
Time  Vindicated,  by  a  reference  to  Ben's  "  drunken  conclave." 
This  book  he  was  obliged  to  print  with  his  own  hand  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Stationers'  Company.    In  1633 
he  was  empjoycd  by  Henry  Taunton,  a  London  publisher,  to 
write  English  verses  illustrative  of  the  allegoriosl  plates  ol 
Crispin  van  Passe,  originally  designed  for  Gabrid  RoUenhagen's 
Nudeus  emUematum  sehctissimomm  (x6zo-x6x3).    The  book 
was  published  as  a  Collection  ofEnMemes,  Ancient  and  Modeme, 
of  which  the  only  perfect  copy  known  is  in  the  British  Muaeozn. 
The  best  of  Withcr's  religious  poetry  is  contained  in  HeMuiak: 
or  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,  wUch  was  printed  in  Holland 
in  X64X.    Many  of  the  poems  rise  to  a  high  point  of  excellence. 
Besides  those  properly  entitled  to  the  designation  oi  hsrmns,  the 
book  contains  songs  of  singular  beauty,  espedaliy  the  Cradlo> 
song  ("  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,  what  ails  my  dear  "),  the  Anniversaiy 
Mu-riage  Song  ("  Lord,  living  here  are  we  "),  the  Perambulation 
Song  ("  Lord,  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  say  "),  the  Songfor  Loves 
("  Come,  sweet  heart,  come,  let  us  prove  "),  the  Song  for  the 
Happily  Married  ("  Since  they  in  singing  take  delight ")  and 
that  for  a  Shepherd  ("ReiiownM  men  their  herds  to  keep") 
— (Nos.  50  in  the  firet  part,  x  7  and  34  in  the  second,  and  ao,  ax  and 
4x  in  the  third).    There  is  also  in  the  second  part  a  fine  song 
(No.  59),  full  of  historical  as  well  as  poetical  interest,  upon  the 
evil  times  in  which  the  poet  lived,  beginnii\g — 

"  Now  are  the  times,  these  are  the  days 

Which  will  those  men  approve 
Who  take  deHght  in  honest  ways 

And  pious  courses  love; 
Now  to  the  world  it  will  appear 

That  imK>cence  of  heart 
Will  keep  us  far  more  free  from  fear 

Than  helmet,  shield  or  dart.** 

Wither  wrote,  generally,  in  a  pure  nervous  English  Idiom,  snd 
preferred  the  reputation  of  "  rusticity  "  (an  epithet  applied  to  him 
even  by  Baxter)  to  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  poetical  style  which 
were  then  in  favour.  It  may  be  partly  on  that  account  that  he 
was  better  appreciated  by  posterity  than  by  his  contemporaries. 

Wither  had  served  as  captain  of  horse  in  1639  in  the  ejqMditkm 
of  Charles  L  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  his  rdigious 
rather'  than  his  political  convictions  must  be  accepted^  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  three  years  after  the  Scottish 
expedition,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  he  is  fooad 
definitely  siding  with  the  parliament.  He  sold  his  estate  to  raise 
a  troop  oi  horse,  and  was  placed  by  a  parliamentaiy  committee 
in  command  of  Farnham  Castle.  After  a  few  days'  occupation 
he  left  the  place  undefended,  and  marched  to  London.  His  ovn 
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bouse  near  Farnham  was  plundered,  and  he  hinnelf  was  captured 
by  a  troop  of  koyalist  horse,  owing  his  life  to  the  intervention  of 
Sii  John  Denham  on  the  ground  that  so  long  as  Wither  lived 
he  himself  could  not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  England. 
After  this  episode  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  (1643)  and  at  Naseby 
C1645).  He  had  been  deprived  in  1643  of  bis  nominal  command, 
and  df  his  commission  as  justice  of  the  peace,  in  consequence  ol 
an  attack  upon  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  who  was,  he  maintained, 
responsible  for  the  Famham  disaster.  In  the  same  year  parlia- 
ment made  him  a  grant  of  £2000  for  the  loss  of  his  property, 
but  he  apparently  never  received  the  full  amount,  and  complained 
front  time  to  time  of  his  embarrassments  and  of  the  slight  re- 
wards he  received  for  his  services.  An  order  was  made  to  settle 
a  yearly  Income  of  £150  on  Wither,  chargeable  on  Sir  John 
Denham's  sequcstrat^  estate,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  received  it  A  small  place  given  him  by  the  Protector  was 
forfeited  "  by  dedaring  unto  him  (Cromwell)  those  truths  which 
he  was  not  willing  to  hear  of."  At  the  Restoialion  he  was 
arrested,  and  remained  in  prison  for  three  years.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  snd  of  May  1667. 

His  extant  writings,  catalogued  in  Park's  Britisk  Biblioffrapkir, 
number  over  a  hundred.  Sir  S.  E.  Brydges  published  The  Shepherd's 
Hunting  (1814),  Fidelia  (1S15)  and  Fair  VirUu  (1818),  and  a  selection 
appeared  in  Sunford's  Works  oj  the  British  Poets,  vol.  v.  <i8io). 
Most  of  Wither's  works  were  edited  in  twenty  volumes  for  the 
Spenser  Society  (1871-1882);  a  selection  was  included  by  Henry 
Nlorlcy  in  his  Companum  Poets  (1891);  Fidelia  and  Fair  Virtue  are 
included  in  Edward  Atber's  English  Gamer  (vol.  iv.,  1882;  vol.  vi 
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from  Wither's  poems  annotated  oy  Lamb,  then  by  Dr  Nott,  whose 
notes  were  the  subject  of  further  ruthless  conunent  from  Lamb. 

WITHBRITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  barium  carbonate 
(BaCOk) ,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  The  crystals 
are  invariably  twinned  together  in  groups  of  three,  giving  rise 
to  pseudo-hexagonal  forms  somewhat  resembling  bipyramidal 
crystals  of  quartz,  the  faces  are  usually  rough  and  striated 
horizontally.  The  colour  is  dtill  white  or  sometimes  greyish, 
the  hardness  b  3I  and  the  specific  gravity  4*3.  The  minenl  is 
named  after  W.  Withering,  who  in  1784  recognized  it  to  be 
chemically  distinct  from  barytes.  It  occurs  in  veins  of  lead  ore 
at  Hexham  in  Northumberland,  Alston  In  Cumberland,  Angle- 
zark,  near  Chorley  in  Lancashire,  and  a  few  other  localities. 
Witberite  is*  readily  altered  to  barium  sulphate  by  the  action  of 
water  containing  calcium  sulphate  in  solution,  and  crystals  are 
therefore  frequently  encrusted  with  barjrtes.  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  barium  salts,  and  is  mined  in  considerable  amoimts  in  North- 
umberland. It  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  rat  poison,  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  porcelain,  and  formerly  for  refining 
sugar,  (L.  J.  S.) 

WITHBRSFOON,  JOHM  (1723-1794),  Scottish- American  divine 
and  educationalist,  was  bom  at  Gifford,  Ycster  parish,  East 
Lothian,  Scotland,  on  the  5th  of  February  1722/1723,  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church,  James  Wither* 
spoon  (d.  1759),  and  a  descendant  on  the  distaff  side  from  John 
Welch  and  John  Knox.  He  studied  at  Haddington,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1739  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  lie  oooipleled 
a  divinity  course  in  1743.  He  was  Kcensed  to  preach  by  the 
Haddington  presbytery  in  1743,  and  after  two  years  as  a  prt>- 
bationer  was  ordained  (1745)  minister  of  the  parish  of  Beith. 
His  Ecclesiastical  Ckaracteristks  (1753),  Seriotu  Apology  (1764), 
and  History  of  a  Corporation  of  Servants  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Interior  Parts  of  SotUk  America  (1765),  attacked  various 
abuses  in  the  church  and  satirized  the  "  moderate  "  party.  In 
1757  he  had  become  pastor  at  Paisley;  and  in  1769  be  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Aberdeen.  He  was  sued  for  libel  for 
printing  a  rebuke  to  some  of  his  parishioners  who  had  travestied 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  after  several  years  in 
the  courts  he  was  ordered  to  pay  damages  of  £1 50,  which  was 
raised  by  his  parishioners.  He  refused  calls  to  churches  in 
Dublin  and  Rotterdam,  and  in  1766  dechned  an  invitation 
brought  him  by  Richard  Stockton  to  go  to  America  as  president 


of  the  QoUege  of  New  Jersey  (noiw  Princeton  Umversity);  but  he 
accepted  a  second  invitation  and  left  Paisley  in  May  1768.  His 
dose  relation  with  the  Scotch  Church  secured  important  material 
assistance  lor  the  coUege  of  whkh.  he  now  became  president, 
and  he  toured  New  England  to  collect  contributions.  He  secured 
an  excellent  set  of  scientific  apparatus  and  improved  the  in- 
struction in  the  natural  sdencesr  he  introduced  courses  In 
Hebrew  and  French  about  1772;  and  he  did  a  large  part  of  the 
acttial  teaching,  having  courses  in  languages,  divinity,  moral 
philosophy  and  eloquence.  In  the  American  Pre^jrtexian 
church  he  was  a  prominent  figure;  he  worked  for  union  with  the 
Congregati<MiaUsts  and  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  body;  and  at 
the  synod  of  1786  he  wis  one  of  the  committee  which  reported  in 
favour  of  the  formation  of  a  Cieneral  Assembly  and  which 
drafted  "  a  system  of  general  rxdes  for .  .  .  government." 
In  politics  be  did  much  to  influence  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians  ^to  support  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  congress  which  met  at  New  Brunswick  in  July 
1 77 if  presided  over  the  Somerset  county  committee  of  corre- 
q>ondence  in  1774-1775;  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
constitutional  convention  in  the  spring  of  1776;  and  from  June 
1776  to  the  autumn  of  1779  and  in  1780-1783  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  being  the  only  clergyman  to 
sign  it.  He  became  a  member  of  the  secret  oommittee  of  corre- 
spondence in  October  1776,  of  the  Board  of  War  in  October 
X777,  and  of  the  committee  on  finance  in  1778.  He  opposed 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  supported  Robert  Morris's  plan  for  a 
national  bank,  and  was  prominently  connected  with  all  Con- 
gresslonai  action  in  regard  to  the  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
He  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  1784,  and  in  1791  became  quite 
blind.  He  died  on  his  farm,  Tusculum,  near  Princeton,  on  the 
15th  of  November  1794. 

Theie  is  a  statue  of  Witherspoon  in  Falrmoont  Park.  Philadelphia, 
and  another  on  the  University  Libraiy  at  Princeton.  His  Essay 
on  the  Connexion  bekoeen  Ike  Doctrine  of  Justification  hy  the  Impmled 
Righteousness  of  Christ  and  Holiness  of  Lifo  (1756)  was  his  prindjpal 
theological  work.  He  also  published  seveial  sermons,  and  CW 
sideratwns  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  ike  Legislative  Authority  of  Ae 
British  Parliament  (1774),  sometimes  attributed  to  Benjamin 
Fmaklin.  His  collcctod  works,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son-in-law, 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  (who  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
colloge),  were  edited  by  Dr  Aslibel  Green  (New  York,  1 801-1803). 
Seesdso  David  Walker  Woods,  John  Witherspoon  (New  Yoilc.  1906); 
and  M.  C.  Tykr,  Literary  History  ef  the  American  Reo<^ntion,  vol.  iL 
(1897). 

WITNESS  (from  O.  Eng.  tritan,  to  know),  in  law,  a  person  who 
is  able  from  his  knowledge  or  experience  to  make  statements 
relevant  to  matters  of  fact  in  dispute  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
relevancy  and  probative  effect  of  the  statements  wUch  he  makes 
belong  to  the  law  of  evidence  (f.v.).  In  the  present  article  it  is 
only  proposed  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  the  position  of  the 
witness  himself.  In  England,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  common 
law,  the  jurors  seem  to  have  been  the  witnesses,  for  they  were 
originally  chosen  for  their  knowledge  or  presumed  knowledge 
of  the  facts  m  dispute,  and  they  could  (and  can)  be  challenged 
and  excluded  from  the  jury  if  rdated  to  the  parties  or  otherwise 
likely  to  ihow  bias  (see  Juby).  The  Scottish  jurors'  oath  con- 
tains the  words  "  and  no  truth  conceal,"  an  obvious  survival 

from  the  time  when  a  furor  was  a  witness. 

Modern  views  as  to  the  persons  competent  to  give  evidence  are 
very  different  from  those  of  Roman  law  and  the  systems  derived 
from  it.  In  Roman  law  the  testimony^  of  many  persons 
was  not  admis«ble  without  the  application  of  torture,  and 
a  larae  body  of  possible  witnesses  was  excluded  for  reasons 
which  have  now  ceased  to  be  conndered  expedient,  and  witnesses  were 
subject  to  rules  which  have  bna  become  6bsolete.  Witnesses  must 
be  idoneit  or  duly  qualified.  Minors,  certain  heretics,  infamous 
persons  (such  as  women  convicted  of  adultery),  and  those  interested 
m  the  result  of  the  trial  were  inadmisuble.  Parents  and  children 
could  not  testify  against  one  another,  nor  could  slaves  against  their 
masters,  nor  those  at  enmity  with  the  party  against  whom  their 
evidence  was  offered.  Women  and  slaves  coukl  not  act  as  witnesses 
to  a  will.  There  were  also  some  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  number. 
Seven  witnesses  were  necessary  for  a  will,  five  for  a  ntaneipatio  or 
manumission,  or  to  determine  the  ((uestion  whether  a  person  were 
free  or  a  slave.  As  under  the  Mosaic  law,  two  witnesses  were  gener- 
ally neoeeaary  as  a  miiumum  number  to  prove  any  fact.    Vnius 
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the  proof  of  a  previous  oSence  b  (dmiHtblc  evidence  in  the  case. 
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haa  made  the  lubnituted  affirmation  or  declanlion.  This  queoioa 
was  settlnl  in  iSSS  after  IhE  entry  of  Mr  Bradlaugh  into  parlianinii. 
Uolea.  he  ia  duly  .wnm,  Ac,  ibne  b  no  enforceable  Skmb  for 


.  English  law  has  gradually  acnptrd 
.. ».  »....  irhkh  the  witness  it  prepared  to  aorept 
□  accordance  nith  h»  religious  beliefs,  wbaht' 
lew,  Mahommcdan,  Himfu.  Sikh  or  Buddhiii 


produced.    <Siestions  aa  ta  . 

qiKitiana  of  the  right  to  affirm  Instead  of  swea: 

lona  of  oaih)  art  settled  1^  examination  b^  t 

■■  ■'- —  "-Jfft   Theevldenc 


n  what  b  lermed  the  n 


may  be  taken  in  writinff  by  a  commisaianq-  ddsalcd  by  the  onjti, 
or  by  a  foreign  trihonarunder  lettera  of  request  iwicd  by  the  mm 
Iti  whidi  the  oatiat  b  pending.  The  depoeitione  are  raamtd  by 
the  diJi^icd  authority  to  the  court  of  trial.  Under  Enilitl  Hw 
evidefioe  must  be  taken  en  pen  in  a  criminal  trial,  with  ■  few 
caceptiorbS.  s.f.  where  a  witness  who  has  made  a  deposition  Ufme  a 
magiiicaie  at  an  cariier  stase  in  the  case  is  dead  or  unable  to  nan), 
or  m  certain  eases  within  the  Merchant  ShippingActs,  or  of  olmss 
in  InduortiycniwnofficiabDut  of  England.   In  Europe  amsiuHV 


by  a  chartv  oI  £thelstan  to  be  believed  oi 
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•vCBlftrii  an  fndy  uted  toobc^a  writtaadefMvtioiwIor  the  purpoM 
of  criminal  trUb,  and  are  allowed  to  be  executed  in  England.  In 
England  the  viva  voct  examination  of  witnesses  is  not  conducted  by 
the  presiding  judge  but  by  the  advocates  in  the  cause,  and  the 
witness  is  called  not  by  the  court  but  by  the  paity.  The  court, 
however,  has  full  power  |o  call  witnesses  jmC  called  by  either  party, 
or  to  examine  witnesses  on  questions  not  inquired  into  by  the 
advocates  of  either  party. 

The  examination  of  a  witness  by  the  advocate  of  the  ude  for  which 
he  is  called  is  termed  **  examinatioa-ia-diief  " ;  when  by  the  advocate 
of  theother  party  it  is  called  "  eross-exanination.  "  The  iu<tes,  and 
by  his  leave  the  furors,  are  free  to  question  the  witness.^  But  the 
main  duty  of  the  jud^e  Is  not  himself  to  interrogate,  the  witness  but 
to  see  that  neither  side  asks  irrdevant  or  vexatious  questions  (see 
R.S.C  1883,  order  36,  rule  38). 

As  a  gennal  rule  competent  witneases  are  also  compellable,  except 
the  king;  i^.  they  can  be  required  to  attend  the  court  and  to  take 
the  oath  and  to  answer  all  relevant  Questions,  But  by 
the  statutes  as  to  evidence  in  criminaf  cases  the  accused 
is  not  a  compellable  witness,  nor  in  many  specified  cases 
b  the  httibaad  or  wife  of  the  accused.  The  attencUnce  of  wttnessea 
is  secured  in  the  following  manner:  In  civil  actions  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  writ  01  subpoena  pcraonally  served  with  tender 
of  the  necessary  journey  money  ^see  WkiT) ;  in  civil  actions  in  county 
courts  by  witness  snmnons;  m  criminal  proceedings  before  the 
High  Coiut  of  Justice  er  a  court  of  assiae  or  quarter  sessions  by  crown 
<mce  subpoena  or  by  recos^nizance  entered  into  before  justices 
when  the  accused  was  committed  for  trial.  In  proceeding  before 
tustices  out  of  quarter  sessions  the  attendance  of  a  witness  ts  secured 
by  witness  summons  or  if  need  be  by  arrest  on  wacrant  of  a  justice. 
In  criminal  cases  tender  of  expenses  is  not  essential.  Where  a  witness 
refuses  to  attend  or  to  be  sworn  or  to  answer,  he  is  summarily 
punidiable  for  contempt  if  the  court  is  one  of  record,^  and  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  proceedings  are  before  a  court  of  summary 
junsdktion.  Various  acts  of  partiament  deal  with  compelling 
appearance  before  committees  <»  parliament,  courts  martial  and 
other  tribunals  of  a  special  nature.  The  attendance  of  a  witness 
who  bin  custody  is  obtained  by  writ  of  Ikd&eajfor^j  ad  testificandum 
or  by  judge's  order  in  certain  cases,  or  by  order  of  the  home  secretary 
under  the  Pk^n  Act  1808.  A  witness's  expenses  in  a  dvil  case  are 
payable  by  the  party  catung  him  and  are  included  in  the  Costa  of  the 
cause.  Scales  of  ulowanccs  are  scheduled  to  the-  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  County  Court  Rules.  Failure  of  a  witness 
duly  sttifimoned  to  attend  in  a  civil  action  exposes  him  to  liability 
in  respect  of  pecuniary  damage  done  to  the  party  by  hb  absence. 
In  criminal  cases  the  witness's  eacpenses  fall  on  the  party  calling  him, 
but  in  prosecutions  for  felony  and  many  misdemeanours  the  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  local  rate  in  accordance  with  scales  fixed  by  the 
home  secretary  (sec  Costs). 

A  witness  is  privileged  from  arrest  on  dvil  process  while  he  is  in 
attendance  on  a  court  of  justice  or  is  on  hu  way  to  or  from  the  court 
(gundoytuorando  et  redeundo).  The  privilege  docs  not  exempt  from 
arrest  on  a  criminal  charge.  All  witnesses  except  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  cate  are  entitled  to  object  to  answer  any  c|uestion  put 
to  them  in  court  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  night  tend  to 
criminate  them  or  X/>  expose  them  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  or  where 
the  question  b  as  to  the  fact  of  adultery.  The  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  if  sworn  as  a  witnen  b  not  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer 
questions  tending  to  prove  him  guilty  of  the  offence  for  whidi  he  is 
being  tried,  and  a  witness  cannot  refute  to  answer  a  question  on  the 

ground  that  the  answer  might  involve  admission  of  a  debt  or  subject 
im  to  a  dvil  action  (1806,  c.  37). 

Witnesses  are  also  privileged  from  maldnr  disdosure  of  matters 
known  to  them  in  the  following  cases:  (i;  Public  officers,  as  to 
matters  coming  within  thdr  official  cognisance  if  they  can  swear  that 
it  b  inconsistent  with  the  public  service  to  disclose  them.  Thb 
applies  to  state  secrets,  and  esctends  to  juron  as  to  what  passed  among 
tnem,  and  the  public  prosecutor;  and  the  police  on  this  ground 
refuse  to  disclose  the  sources  of  information  leading  to  prosecutions 
for  crime,  (a)  Lawyers,  as  to  communications  between  themselves 
ami  their  dients,  noless  the  commMakatlops  are  in  themsdves  part 
of  a  criminal  or  unlawful  enterprise.  English  law  declines  to  extend 
professional  privilege  to  communications  between  doctor  and  patient 
or  priest  ana  penitent.  In  most  European  countries,  and  in  many 
Bntish  odoniM,  medkal  privilege  u  tecofnised  as  to  matters  com- 
munioated  to  the  doctor  or  even  discovered  by  him  in  attending  the 
patbnt.  In  Catholic  countries  confessions^  to  a  priest  are  sacred. 
In  Eng^d  it  b  not  now  the  practice  to  insist  on  evidence  by  a 
minister  of  religion  as  to  matters  confessed  to  him  as  such.  (3) 
Communications  between  husband  and  wife  during  the  marria^ 
have  always  been  privileoed  from  disdosure,  and  thb  privilege  is 
presented  Sy  modem  lesislation  (1853,  c.  83,  s.  3 ;  i898,c.  ^6.  s.  i.  d.). 
It  b  correlative  to  toe  obligation  of  a  witness  to  testify  that  no 
action  may  be  brought  against  him  under  English  law  for  any 
statement  nowever  defamatory,  however  irrdevant,  and  however 
naUdous,  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  hb  testimony  in  judicial 
proceedings  {S$aiman  v.  Netherdift^  1876,  i  C.P.D.  540;  Hodson  v. 
Fare,  1 899,  i  Q.B.  455}.  The  only  remedy,  if  the  statement  b  deliber- 
ately  false,  is  to  prosecute  him  for  perjury. 

^  In  ecclesiastical  courts  the  punishment  was  by  excommunicatioB. 


On  chaiges  of  tieasoo  lists  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called  by  the 
crown  must  be  supplied  to  the  accused.  In  ordinary  indictable 
cases  there  b  no  sucn  obligation,  but  the  names  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  crown  sre  written  on  the  back  of  the  indictment ;  and  where  the 
witnesses  have  not  been  examined  at  the  preUintnary  inouiiy  it  b 
now  established  prsctioe  to  rsqaife  notice  to  the  aocuseo  of  their 
names,  and  a  precis  of  what  they  will  be  called  to  prove.  I  n  Scotland 
in  all  indictaole  cases  a  list  of  witnesses  must  be  served  on  the 
accused  (the  panel)  (1887,  c  35),  and. the  same  rule  b  observed  in 
France.    In  the  United  States  the 


cottTK  b  adopted  where  a 
capital  oficnce  b  charged. 

Scotland. — ^The  rules  as  to  competence  of  witnesses  have  been 
made  substantblly  the  same  as  in  England  by  modem  legislation 
(1837.  c.  37,  8.  9;  1840,  c.  ^.  s.  i;  1853,  c.  17;  187A,  c.  64).  Their 
attendance  bprocnrea  by  atation.  Witnesses  to  proouoe  documents 
are  called."  havess.". 

The  evidence  of  witnesses  b  taken  on  oath  (in  the  Scots  form) 
or  affirmation.  Their  privileges  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
England,  but  they  may  be  sued  for  irrelevant  defamatory  statements 
volunteered  during  thdr  evidence,  the  law  of  Scotland  on  thb  point 
being  the  same  as  under  th^  Dirtch  Roman  law  (see Nathan,  Common 
Law  of  S.  Africck,  §  159^). 

British  Possessions.— In  India  the  law  as  to  witnesses  and  evidence 
b  consolidated  in  the  Indbn  Evidence  Act  1873,  which  contains  in 
code  form  the  substance  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject.  The 
test  of  conpipetency  b  understanding : "  all  persons  shall  be  competent 
to  testify  unless  the  court  considers  that  they  are  prevented  from 
understanding  the  questions  put  to  them  or  from  dving  rational 
answers  to  these  questions  by  tender  years,  extreme  old  age,  disease 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  or  of  any  other  cause  of  the  same  kind. 
A  lunatic  b  not  incompetent  to  testify  unless  he  b  prevented  by  his 
lunacy  from  undcrstandinjE  the  questions  put  to  nim  and  giving 
rational  answers  to  them  (s.  ti8).  la  criminal  proceedings  the 
defendant  b  not,  but  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  defendant  is,  com> 

Ktent  <s.  ISO).  Under  the  Indian  Oaths  Act  (x.  of  1873)  Hindus  or 
ahomAedans  or  persons  objecting  to  make  an  oath  may  affirm 
(s.  6).  The  court  may  accept  an  oath  or  solemn  affirmation  in  any 
form  common  amongst  or  held  as  binding  by  persons  of  the  per- 
suasion  or  relision  to  whidi  the  witness  belongs,  unless  it  b  repugiUnt 
to  justice  or  decency  (s.  8).  In  the  rest  01  the  British  empire  the 
tow  as  to  witnesses  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  ^gland. 
but  has  in  most  colonies  been  incorporated  in  statutes  or  codes  (e.g. 
British  Guiana,  Ord.  No.  30  of  1893).  Colonial  legislation  has 
p^vided  for  the  evidence  of  accused  persons  under  conditions 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  those  prevailing  in  England,  la 
colonies  with  a  large  native  population  there  b  from  time  to  time  a 
tendency  to  reject  the  evidence  of  coloured  witnesses  against 
Europeans. 

Uniiid  Slates.— 'The  rulesof  the  United  States  as  to  witnesses  have 
a  common  origin  with  those  of  Engkuid  and  are  on  the  same  lines, 
but  in  most  states  depend  on  the  particular  provisions  of  state  codes. 
The  number  of  witnesses  necessary  for  the  attestation  of  a  marria^ 
or  will  is  not  uniform  in  all  the  states.  While  slavery  was  layrful, 
the  evidence  of  slaves  (and  in  some  states  that  of  free  persons  of 
colour)  was  not  reodvea  for  or  against  whites.  These  ruW  appev 
not  to  have  been  absolutdy  overridden  by  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Consritution.  and  the  laws  01  DeUware  and  Nebraska 
discriminate  a|;ainst  free  persons  of  colour.  Incompetency  by  con- 
viction of  perjury  or  subornation  h  retained  in  federal  laws  (Rev. 
Stat.  %  539a)  and  in  those  of  a  few  states  (see  Wigmore,  p. 

654  f*)- 

European  Countries. — In  the  law  of  most  European  states  the 
Roman  law  as  to  the  competency  and  examinarion  of  witnesses  is 
more  closely  followed  than  in  countries  whose  law  is.  based  on  that 
of  England.  In  criminal  cases  the  prboner  b  not  only  competent 
but  necessary,  and  the  whole  system  of  procedure  b  inqubitorial, 
beginning  with  interrogation  of  the  accuseid,  not  by  the  state  prose- 
cutor, but  by  the  president  of  the  court.  In  view  of  this  system  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Englbh  conception  of  the  rales  of  proof 
and  relevancy,  known  as  the  law  of  evidence,  b  not  accepted ;  since 
under  the  continental  system  the  person  who  puts  the  questions  b 
the  p^«on  who  has  to  oeterraine  tneir  relevancy.  In  France  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  to  the  parties  disqualify  a  witness  in  civil 
cases,  and  he  is  also  asked  whether  he  b  employ^  or  servant  of  the 
parties  (Code  Civil,  Proc.  36a,  368).  In  criminal  cases  a  like  inquiry 
IS  made.  Consuaguinity  and  affinity  in  the  case  of.lineab  may  be 
made  ground  ot  disqualification  it  the  objection  is  taken,  as  may 
pecunbry  interest  in  the  penalty  (Code  d'instr.  Crim.  75,  333). 
Husband  and  wife  cannot  testify  for  or  against  each  other  even  aSter 
divorce  (s6.).  In  France  disability  to  be  a  witness  may  be  inflicted 
as  part  of  the  punishment  on  conviction  for  certain  crimes  (Code 
Penal,  art.  42).  (W.  F.  C. ) 

WiniET,  a  market  town  in  the  Woodstodk  pariiaraentary 
division  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  on  the  river  V^ndrush,  a 
tributary  of  the  Thameti  75I  m.  W.N.W.  of  London  on  the  East 
Gloucestexshire  branch  of  iht  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  3574.  The  urban  district  was  extended  in 
1898  to  hudude  portions  of  the  scattered  viUages  of  Hailey  and 
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Oirbiidgc.  Witney  is  the  seat  of  an  old-established  industry 
in  blanket-making,  and  glbves  and  other  woollen  goods  are  also 
made.  The  broad  main  street  contains  sever^  picturesque 
houses  of  the  ijth  century  and  later,  and  in  it  stands  the  Butter 
Cross,  supported  on  columns  and  dating  from  1683.  The  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  1683,  and  a  Blue  Coat  School  in  x  7  23.  The 
great  church  of  St  Mary  is  one  of  the  fine^  in  the  county.  It  is 
cnicifwm  with  a  lofty  central  tower  and  sfure,  'the  latter  con- 
sidered to  be  a  direct  development  of  the  early  spire  of  the 
cathedral  at  Oxford.  The  tower  is  Early  English,  but  the  church 
exhibits  the  other  styles,  including  a  remarkable  Norman  porch. 
At  Coggs,  in  the  water-meadows  bordering  the  river  immediately 
below  Witney,  a  priory  was  attached  to  the  Benedictine  Priory 
of  F6camp,  and  of  thb  there  are  Eariy  English  remains  in  the 
vicarage,  while  the  church  is  mainly  Decorated.  The  foundation, 
however,  dates  from  the  xxth  century. 

The  manor  of  Witney  {Wyttineye,  Wytnay,  Wylney)  was  held 
by  the  see  of  Winchester  before  the  Conquest.  It  was  sold  in 
X649,  but  was  given  back  to  the  bishopric  at  the  Restoration. 
In  the  middle. of  the  x8th  century  it  was  leased  by  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Witney  was  a  borough 
by  prescription  at  least  as  early  as  1278,  and  sent  representatives 
to  parliament  with  more  or  less  regularity  from  1304  to  X330. 
The  government  was  by  the  steward  and  bailiffs  of  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  assisted  by  constables,  wardmen  and  other 
officers.  A  woollen  industry  was  probably  established  at  an  early 
date,  for  there  is  reference  to  a  fulling  xnill  in  a  charter  of  King 
Edgar  dated  909.  In  X64X  the  blanket-makers  petitioned  the 
crown  against  .vexatious  trade  regulations;  in  1673  the  town 
is  described  as  "  driving  a  good  trade  for  blankets  and  rugs." 
In  X  7x1  the  blanket-makers  obtained  a  diarter  making  them  into 
a  company,  consisting  of  a  master,  assistants,  two  wardens 
and  a  commonalty.  In  123  x  the  bishop  of  Winchester  received 
a  grant  of  a  five  days'  fair  at  Witney  at  the  feast  of  St  Leonard. 
In  X278  the  bishop  was  declared  to  have  at  Witney  a  weekly 
market  on  Thursday  and  two  fairs  on  the  day  of  Ascension  and  on 
St  Leonard's  day.  A  further  grant  of  two  yearly  fairs  was  made 
in  X4X4  to  the  bishop  of  Windiester  at  Us  manor  of  Witney, 
namely,  on  the  vigil  and  day  of  St  Qement  the  Pope,  and  at  the 
/east  of  St  Barnabas. 

Sec  J.  A.  Giles.  History  of  Witney  (London,  1852) ;  VieUfria  Onrnty 
History,  Oxon;  W.  J.  Monk,  History  of  Witney  (1894). 

YrarOWT,  or  Wrroux  (1350-1430),  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
son  of  Kiejstut,  prince  of  Samogitia,  first  appears  prominently 
in  1382,  when  Uie  Teutonic  Order  set  him  up  as  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  of  Lithuan^  in  opposition  to  his  couski  Jagiello 
(see  Wlaoislaus),  who  had  treacherously  murdered  V^towt's 
father  and  seized  his  estates.  Witowt,  however,  convinced  him«> 
self  that  the  German  knights  were  far  more  dangerous  than  his 
Lithuanian  rival;  he  accepted  pacific  overtures  from  Jagiello 
and  became  his  ally.  When  Jagiello  ascended  the  throne  of 
Poland  as  Wladislaus  II.  in  X386,  Witowt  was  at  first  content 
with  the  principality  of  Grodno;  but  jealousy  of  Skirgiello, 
one  of  Jagiello's  brothers,  to  whom  Jagiello  committed  the 
government  of  Lithuania,  induced  Witowt  to  ally  himself  once 
more  with  the  Teutonic  Order  (treaty  of  Kdnigsberg,  24th  of 
May  X390).  He  strengthened  his  position  by  giving  his  daughter 
Sophia  in  marriage  to  Vasily,  grand-duke  of  Muscovy;  but  he 
never  felt  secure  beneath  the  wing  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and 
when  JagieUo  removed  SkirjpieUo  from  the  government  of 
Lithuania  and  offered  it  to  Witowt,  the  compact  of  Ostrow 
(5th  of  August  X392)  settled  all  differences  between  them. 
Nevertheless,  subsequent  attempts  on  the  part  of  Poland  to 
subordinate  Lithuania  drove  Witovrt  for  the  third  time  into 
the  arms  of  the  Order,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Salin  in  1398,  Witowt, 
who.  now  styled  himself  Supremus  Dux  Lithttaniae,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  cede  his  ancestral  province  of  Samogitia  to  the  knights, 
and  to  form  an  alliance  with  them  for  the  conquest  and  partition 
of  Pskov  and  Great  Novgorod.  His  ambition  and  self-confidence 
at  this  period  knew  no  bounds.  He  nourished  the  grandiose 
idea  of  driving  out  the  hordes  of  Tamerlane,  freeing  adl  Russia 
from  the  Tatar  yoke,  and  proclaiming  himself  emperor  of  the 


North  and  East,  t  This  dream  of  empire  was  d&sipated  by 
terrible  defeat  on  the  Lower  Dnieper  by  the  Tatars  on  the  x  ath 
of  August  X399.    He  was  now  convinced  that  the  true  policy 
of  Lithuania  was  the  dosest  possible  alliance  with  PoIaimL 
A  union  between  the  two  countries  was.  effected  at  Vihia  on  tli« 
x8th  of  January  X40X,  and  was  confirmed  and  extended  by 
subsequent  treaties.    Witowt  was  to  reign  over  Lithuania   as 
an  independent  grand-duke,  but  the  two  states  were  to  be  in* 
dissolubly  united  by  a  common  policy.    The  result  was  a  whole 
scries  of  wars  with  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  now  acknowledged 
Swidrygiello,  another  brother  of  Jagiello,  as  grand-duke   ai 
Lithuania;  and  though  Swidrygiello  was  defeated  and  dziven 
out  by  Witowt,  the  Order  retained  possesion  of  Samogitia, 
and  their  barbarous  methods  of  "converting"  the  wretched 
inhabitants  finally  induced  Witowt  to  rescue  his  f ellow-countty* 
men  at  any  cost  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  knights.     In  the 
beginning  of  1409  be  conduded  a  treaty  with  JagieUo  at  Novo- 
gnidok  for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  14 10  the  combined 
Polish-Lithuanian   forces,   reinforced   by   Hussite   auxiliaries, 
crossed  the  Prus»an  border.    The  rival  forces  encountered  at 
GrUnewald,  or  Tannenberg,  and  there  on  the  14th  or  15th 
July  X410  was  fought  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world, 
for  the  Teutonic  Knights  suffered  a  crushing  blow  from  which 
they   never   recovered.    After   this  battle    Poland-Lithuania 
began  to  be  regarded  in  the  west  as  a  great  power,  and  Witowt 
stood  in  high  favour  with  the  Roman  curia.    In  X429,  instigated 
by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  whom  he  magnificently  entertained 
at  his  court  at  Lutsk,  Witowt  revived  his  claim  to  a  kingly 
crown,  and  Jagiello  reluctantly  consented  to  his  cousin's  a>rona» 
tion;  but  before  it  could  be  accomplished  Witowt  died  at  Troki, 
on  the  2 7th  of  October  1430.    He  was  certainly  the  most  imposing 
personality  of  his  day  in  eastern  Europe,  and  his  martial  valour 
was  combined  with  statesmanlike  foresight. 

See  Jozcf  Ignacz  Kraszewski,  Lithuania  mtder  Witowt  (Pd.) 
(Wilna,  1850);  Augustin  Theiner,  Vetera  Honumenta  Potoniae 
(Rome,  X860-1864):  Karol  Scajnocha,  JoAvipi  and  Jagidh  (PcX.) 
(Lembere,  1850-1856);  Teodor  Nariiutt,  History  of  the  Lithuaniam 
Nation  (Pol.)  (Wilna.  183^-1836);  Codex  epistoiaru  Witoldi  liagni 
(ed.  Prochaska.  Cracow,  1882).  (R.  N.  B.) 

Wrrsnrs,  Hermann  (1636-1708),  Dutch  theologian,  was 

born  at  Enkhuysen,  North  Holland,  and  studied  at  Grdningen, 

Ldden  and  Utrecht.    He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  becoming 

pastor  at  Westwoud  in  1656  and  afterwards  at  Wormeren, 

Goesen  and  Leeuwaarden,  and  became  professor  of  divinity 

successivdy  at  Franeker  (1675)  and  at  Utrecht  (x68o).    In 

1698  he  went  to  Leiden  as  the  successor  of  Friedrich  Spanheim 

the  younger  (X632-X70X).    He  died  at  Leiden  on  the  32nd  of 

October  X708. 

Witsiua  tried  to  mediate  between  the  orthodox  theology  and  the 
"  federal "  system  of  Johannes  Cocceius.  but  did  not  succeed  in 
pleasing  either  party.  The  more  important  of  bis  works  axe: 
Judaeus  ckristiauizans-^irca  principia  fidei  et  SS.  Trinitatem 
(Utrecht,  1661);  De  oeconomia  Joederum  Dei  cum  hominihus  (1677, 
still  regarded  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  suggestive  expositions 
of  the  80<allcd  "  federal  "  theology) ;  Diatribe  de  seplem  epistolanm 
apocalypticarum  sensu  kistorico  ac  prophetico  (Franeker,  1678); 
£xercitationes  sacrae  in  symbolum  qupd  apostdorum  dicitur  et  in 
orationem  Dominicam  (Franeker,  1681);  Mtscellanea  sacra  (Utrecht, 
X693-1700,  2  vols.). 

WITTE,  8ER0B  JUUBVICH*  Count  (x84^  ),  Russian 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Tiflis,  where  his  father  (of  Dutch  extrac* 
tion)  was  a  member  of  the  Viceregal  0>uncil  of  the  Caucasus. 
His  mother  was  a  lady  of  the  Fadeyev  family,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  nationalist  feeling  in  the  Russian 
sense  of  the  term.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Odessa 
University,  in  the  faculty  of  mathemadcs  and  physical  sdence, 
and  devoting  some  time  to  journalism  in  dose  rdarions  with  the 
Slavophils  and  M.  Katkov,  he  entered  in  1877  the  service  of  the 
Odessa  State  railway,  and  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  trans- 
port operations  necessitated  by  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1877- 
1878,  that  be  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  general  traifBc 
manager  of  the  South-Westem  railway  of  Russia  and  member 
of  an  Imperial  commission  which  had  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  railway  construction  and  management  throughout 
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the  empire.    His  gpedality  vis  an  iaitiiimte  sfqnsintanre  with 
the  pcoblem  of  imilway  rates  in  ooonexion  with  the  general 
economic  development  of  the  countiy,  and  in  18S4  he  published 
a  woik  on  the  subject  which  sttxacted  some  attention  in  the 
official  worid.    Among  those  who  had  discovered  his  esoeptional 
ability  in  matters  of  that  kind  was  M.  Vishnegradski,  mimster 
of  finance,  who  appcnnted  him  head  of  the  railway  department 
in  the  finance  mini^ry.    In  1892  he  was  promoted  tohe  minister 
of  ways  of  commimiralion,  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the 
,  retirement  of  Vishnegradski,  he  succeeded  Urn  as  minister  of 
firuuce.    In  this  important  post  he  displayed  extraordinary 
activity.  He  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Friedrich  list  and  sought 
to  develop  home  industries  by  means  of  moderate  protection 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  for  industrial  purposes. 
At  the*  same  time  he  succeeded  by  drastic  measures  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency 
and  in  resuming  specie  payments.    The  rapid  extension  of 
the  railway  system  was  also  largely  due  to  his  eoeigy  and 
financial  iz^^uity,  and  he  embarked  on  a  crusade  against  the 
evils  of  drankennesa  by  organizing  a  government  monopoly  for 
the  sale  of  akohoL    In  the  region  of  foreign  policy  he  greatly 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  in  northern 
China  and  Persia.    Naturally  of  a  combative  temperament, 
and  endowed  with  a  persevering  tenacity  rare  among  his  country* 
men,  he  struggled  for  what  he  considered  the  liberation  of  his 
country  from  the  economic  bondage  of  foreign  nations.   Germany 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  neighbour  whose  aggressive  tendencies 
had  to  be  specially  resisted.    He  was  therefore  not  at  all  ptrtona 
grata  in  Berlin,  but  the  German  imperial  authorities  learned  by 
experience  that  he  was  an  opponent  to  be  respected,  who  under- 
stood thoroughly  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  was  quite 
capable  of  adopting  if  necessary  a  vigorous  policy  of  repr^als. 
During  his  ten  years'  tenure  of  the  finance  ministry  he  nearly 
doubled  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
made  for  himself,  by  bis  policy  and  his  personal  characteristics, 
a  host  of  enemies.    He  was  transferred,  therefore,  in  1903  from 
the  influential  post  of  finance  minister  to  the  ornamental  position 
of  president  of  the  committee  of  ministers.    The  object  was  to 
deprive  him  of  any  real  political  influence,  but  circumstances 
brought  about  a  different  residt.    The  disasters  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  and  the  rising  tide  of  revolutionary  agitation,  compelled 
the  govermncnt  to  think  of  appeasing  popular  discontent  by 
granting  administrative  reforms,  and  the  reform  projects  were 
revised  and  amended  by  the  body  over  which  M.  Witte  presided. 
Naturally  the  influence  of  a  strong  man  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
president  became  virtually  prime  minister;  but,  before  he  had 
advanced  far  in  this  legislative  work,  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  diplomatist  and  sent  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  U.SA., 
in  August  igo5,  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace  r/ith  the  Japanese 
delegates.    In  these  negotiatioVis  he  showed  great  energy  and, 
decision,  and  contributed  largely  to  bringing  about  the  peace. 
On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  he  had  to  deal,  as  president  of 
the  first  ministry  under  the  new  constitutional  r^me,  with  a 
very  difficult  political  situation  (see  Russia:  History)',  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  obtain  support,  and  early  in  1906  he  retired 
into  private  life. 

WITTBL8BACH»  the  name  of  an  important  German  family, 
taken  from  the  castle  of  Wittelsbach,  which  formerly  stood  near 
Aichach  on  the  Paar  in  Bavaria.  In  11 24,  Otto  V.,  count  of 
Scheyem  (d.  1 155),  removed  the  residence  of  his  family  to  Wittelfr> 
bach,  and  called  himself  by  this  name.  Otto  was  descended  from 
Luitpold,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  margrave  of  Carinthia,  who  was 
killed  in  907  fighting  the  Hungarians.  His  son,  Amulf  I., 
called  the  Bad,  drove  back  the  Hungarians,  and  was  elected 
duke  of  Bavaria  in  9r3.  Amulf,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
German  crown  in  919,  claimed  to  be  independent,  and  openly 
defied  the  German  king.  Conrad  I.  In  921,  however,  he  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  in  return  for  the 
right  to  dispense  justice,  to  coin  money  and  to  appomt  the 
bishops  in  Bavaria.  He  died  at  Regcnsburg  in  937,  and  his  elder 
son,  Eberhard,  fought  in  vain  to  retain  the  duchy.  In  938  it  was 
given  by  the  German  king,  Otto  I.,  the  Great,  to  Amulf 's  brother. 


Bertold  I.,  with  greatly  reduced  privileges.  Amulf 's  younger  son, 
Amulf  II.,  oontinued  the  struggle  against  Otto  I.,  and  some- 
time before  his  death  in  954  was  made  count  palatine  in  Bavaria. 
This  office  did  not  become  hereditary,  however,  and  his  descend* 
ants  bore  simply'the  title  of  counts  of  Scheyem  until  about  xufi, 
when  the  emperor  Henry  V.  recognised  Count  Otto  V.  as  count 
palatine  in  Bavaria.  His  son,  Count  Otto  VI.»  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  1155,  accompanied  the  German  king,  Frederick  I., 
to  Italy  in  ir54»  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage^ 
and  later  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Frederick  in  Germany. 
When  Heofy  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  was  placed 
under  the  imperial  iMULin  ri8o,  Otto's  services  were  rewarded 
by  the  investiture  of  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  at  Altenburg. 
Since  the  time  of  Otto  L  Bavaria  has  been  ruled  by  the 
Wittdsbachs. 

Otto  died  at  PfuUendorf  hi  1183,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
duchy  by  his  son,  Louis  L  (1x74-1231),  but  the  dignity  of  count 
palatine  in  Bavaria  passed  to  his  brother  Otto,  whose  son  Otto^ 
succeeding  in  1189,  murdered  the  German  king  Philip  at  Bamberg 
on  the  2xst  of  June  1208.  He  was  placed  under  the  ban  by  the 
ttnperor^to  IV.,  and  was  killed  at  Obemdorf  ,  near  Regensburg, 
byHenry9fKaIden,marshaIof  the  empire,  in  March  1209.  His 
lands  passed  to  his  son  Louis,  then  only  nine  years  old,  who  begaa 
bis  rule  in  1x92.  In  1208  he  destroyed  the  ancestral  castle  of 
Wittelsbach,  the  sitt  of  which  b  now  marked  by  a  church  and  an 
obelisk. 

At  first  Louis  supported  Otto  IV.  in  his  struggle  with 
Frederick  of  HohensUufen  (the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  but 
deserted  his  cause  when  Frederick  invested  his  son,  Otto,  with 
the  Pahitinate  of  the  Rhine  in  x  3 14.  Louis  appears  to  have  been 
previously  promised  this  succession,  and  to  strengthen  his  chum 
married  his  son.  Otto,  to  Agnes,  the  sister  of  Henry,  the  count 
palatine,  who  <tied  without  heirs  in  1214.  Louis  accompanied 
the  Crusaders  to  Damietta  in  1221,  and  governed  Germany  as 
regent  from  1225  until  1228,  when  he  deserted  Frederick  II. 
at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  He  was  murdered  at  the 
bridge  of  Kelhdm  on  the  x  sth  of  September  x  23  x ,  and  the  emperor 
was  generally  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  deed.  Louis'  son, 
Otto  the  Illustrious  (1206-X253),  undertook  the  government 
of  the  Palatinate  in  1228,  and  became  duke  of  Bavaria  in  1231. 
He  was  attached  to  the  Hohenstaufen  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick  II.  in  r246. 
He  supported  Frederick  in  his  struggle  with  the  anti-kings, 
Henry  Raspe,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  William  II.,  count  of 
HoUimd,  axid  was  put  under  the  papal  ban  by  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
Bavaria  being  Uiid  under  an  interdict.  When  King  Conrad  IV. 
went  to  Italy  in  X251,  Otto  remained  as  his  representative  in 
Germany,  until  his  death  on  the  29th  of  November  1253.  He 
left  two  sons,  Louis  and  Henry,  who  reigned  jointly  until  1255, 
when  a  division  of  the  lands  was  made,  by  which  Louis  II. 
(1228-X294)  received  upper  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Henry  I.  (d.  X290)  lower  Bavaria.  Louis,  who  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  southern  Germany,  was 
called  "  the  Stem,"  because  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  caused  his  first 
wife,  Maria  of  Brabant,  to  be  executed  in  1 2  56.  He  was  the  uncle 
and  guardian  of  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  whom  he  assisted 
to  make  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1267,  and  accompanied  as  far  as 
Verona.  Whita.  Conradin  was  executed  in  1268  Louis  inherited 
his  lands  in  Germany,  sharing  them  with  his  brother  Heniy. 
In  X273  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  German  crown,  but  was  in* 
duced  to  support  Rudolph,  count  of  Habsburg»  whose  eldest 
daughter,  Matilda,  he  married  in  this  year.  He  was  a  great  source 
of  strength  to  the  Habsburgs  until  his  death  in  1294.  Lower 
Bavaria  was  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Henry  I.  until  the 
death  of  his  great-grandson,  John  I.,  in  1340,  when  it  was  again 
united  with  upper  Bavaria.  The  .sons  of  Louis,  Rudolph  I. 
(d.  13x9)  and  Louis,  who  became  German  king  as  Louis  IV.  in 
1314,  ruled  their  lands  in  common,  but  after  some  trouble  be- 
tween them  Rudolph  abdicated  in  13x7. 

In  1329  the  most  important  division  of  the  Wittelsbach  lands 
took  place.  By  the  treaty  of  Pavia  in  this  year,  Louis  granted 
the  Palatinate  9f  the  Rhine  and  the  upper  Palatinate  of  Bavaria 
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to  his  brother's  floiift,Rud6lplin.(d.  13  53)  and  Rupert  I.  Rupert» 
who  from  1353  to  1390  was  sole  ruler,  gained  the  dectoral  dignity 
for  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  in  1356  by  a  grant  of  some  lands 
in  upper  Bavaria  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  Jt  had  been  exer- 
cised.from  the  division  of  23  29  by  both  branches  in  turn.  The 
descendants  of  Louis  IV.  retained  the  rest  of  Bavaria,  but  made 
several  divisions  of  their  territory,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  in  1391,  when  the  branches  of  Ingohbtadt,  Munich  and 
Landshnt  were  founded.  These  were  reimited  under  Albert  IV., 
dtike  of  Bavaria-Munich  (i447>i5o8)  and  the  upper  Palatinate 
was  added  to  them  in  1638.  Albert's  descendants  ruled  over  a 
united  Bavaria,  until  the  death  of  Duke  Maximilian  III.  in 
1777,  when  it  passed  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore; 
The  Palatinate  of  the  Rhme,  after  the  death  o(  Rupert  I.  in 
1390,  passed  to  his  nephew,  Rupert  II.,  and  in  X39S  to  his  son, 
Rupert  III.,  who  was  German  king  from  1400  to  x4;o.  On  his 
death  tt  was  divided  into  four  brandies.  Three  of  these  had  died 
out  by  1559)  and  their  possessions  were  inherited  by  the  fourth 
or  Simmem  line,  among  whom  the  Palatinate  was  again  divided 

(see  PAlATINAtE). 

In  1743,  after  the  extinction  of  the  two  senior  lines  of  this 
family,  the  Sulzbach  branch  became  the  senior  line,  and  its  head, 
the  dector  Charles  Theodore,  inherited  Bavaria  in  1777.  He 
died  in  1799, and  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  bead  of  the  ZweibrQcken 
branch,  inherited  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  He  took  the  title 
of  king  as  Maximilian  I. 

In  1623,  when  the  elector  Frederick  V.  (the  *«  Whiter  King  ") 
was  driven  from  his  dominions,  the  electoral  privilege  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bavaria,  and  in  2648,  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  an 
eighth  electorate  was  created  for  the  Wittelsbachs  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  was  exercised  by  the  senior  biranch  of  the 
family. 

The  H^ttelsbachs  gave  three  kings  to  Germany,  Louis  IV., 
Rupert  and  Charles  VII.  Members  of  the  fan^  were  also 
maigraves  of  Brandenburg  from  1323  to  1373,  and  kings  of 
Sweden  from  1654  to  1718. 

See  J.  Dfillinger,  Das  Hans  Wittdsback  und  seint  Bedeutung  «*«  der 
deutuken  Gesckuhte  (Munich,  1880);  J.  F.  Bdhmer.  WiUelsbackiukp 
Regesten  bis  1340  (Stuttgart,  1854);  F.  M.  Wittmano,  Monumenia 
WtUdsbacensia  (Urkundenbuch,  Munich,  1857-1861):  K.  T 
Heigel.  Die  Wiltelsbtuker  (Munich,  1880):  F.  Leitschuh,  Die  WitUls- 
backer  m  Bayerm  (Bambeq;,  1694). 

WmEK,  &  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  favourably  situated  among  the  coal-fields  of  the 
Ruhr,  Z4  m.  E.  of  Enen  and  15  m.  N.E.  of  Elberfeld  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1905)  35,841.  It  is  an  important  seat  of  the  steel  industry. 
Other  industries  are  the  making  of  soap,  chemicals  and  beer. 
Witten  was  made  a  town  hi  1825. 

See  Haaael,  Wittener  Ortskunde  und  Qrts^eM/te  (Witten,  1903). 

WITTKKBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  provmce 
of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  59  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Berlin, 
on  the  main  line  to  Halle  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  to 
Falkenberg,TorgauandRosslau.  Pop.  (1905)  20,333.  The  three 
suburbs  which  adjoin  the  town  are  not  older  than  181 7.  Witten- 
berg is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  its  dose  coimexion 
with  Luther  and  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and  several  of 
its  buildings  are  assodatcd  with  the  events  of  that  time.  Part 
of  the  Augustinian  monastery  in  which  Luther  dwelt,  at  first 
as  a  monk  and  in  later  life  as  owner  with  his  wife  and  family, 
is  still  preserved,  and  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  Luther  museum. 
It  contains  numerous  relics  of  Luther  and  portraits  and  other 
paintings  by  the  Cranachs.  The  Augusteum,  built  in  1564- 
1583  on  the  site  of  the  monastery,  is  now  a  theological  seminary 
The  Schlosskirche,  to  the  doors  of  which  Luther  nidled  his  famous 
ninety-five  theses  in  1517,  dales  frpm  1439-1499;  it  was, 
however,  seriously  damaged  by  fire  during  the  bombardment  of 
Z760,  was  practically  rebuilt,  knd  has  since  (1885-1892)  been 
restored.  The  old  wooden  doors,  bnmt  in  1760,  were  replaced 
in  1858  by  bronze  doors,  bearing  the  Latin  text  of  the  theses. 
In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  of  the  electors  Frederick  the  Wise,  by  Peter 
Viscber  the  elder  (1537),  and  John  the  Constant,  by  Hans  AHscher; 
also  portraits  of  the  reformers  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  younger. 


The  parish  church,  in  which  Lutb^  ofttn  pKached» 
in  the  Z4th  century,  but  has  been  much  altered  since  Lvaclier's 
time.    It  contains  a  magnificent  painting  by  Lucas  CranAcfa  the 
elder,  representing  the  Lord's  Supper,  Baptism  and  Coolieasioziw 
also  a  font  by  Hermann  Vischer  (1457).    The  present  infantry 
barradffi  were  at  one  trihe  occupied  by  the  university  <of  Witten- 
berg, founded  in  1502,  but  merged  in  the  univecsity  of  HaBe 
in  18x5.    Luther  was  appointed  professor  of  pfailnaophy  here 
in  1508;  and  the  new  university  rapidly  acquized  a  coiuidenible 
tieputation  from  its  omnexion  with  die  early  Rdonneis.     la 
Opposition  to  the  strict  Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  Jean  it  refwe- 
sented  the  more  moderate  doctrines  of  Melanchthon.     In  the 
-Wittenberg  Concord  (1536)  the  reformers  agreed  to  a  aettlement 
of  the  eucharistic  controversy.    Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet 
and   Horatio  study  at   Wittenberg.    The  aadent  electoral 
palace  is  another  of  the  buildings  that  suffered  sevoely  in  X760; 
it  now  contains  archives.    Melanchthon's  house  and  die  boose 
of  Lucas  Cranach  the  dder  (Z472-ZS53),  who  was  borgomaater 
of  Wittenberg,  are  also  pointed  out.    Statuea  of  Luther  (by 
Sdiadow),  MelanchthoB  and  Bugenhagen  embellish  the  toim. 
The  spot,  outside  the  Elster  Gau,  where  Luther  publidy  burned 
the  papal  buU  in  1520,  is  marked  by  an  oak  tree.    Floriculture, 
iron-founding,   distilling  and  brewing  are  canied  on.    The 
formerly  considerable  manufacture  of  the  heavier  kinds  e£ 
cloth  has  died  out. 

Wittenberg  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1 180.    It  was  the  capital 
of  the  little  duchy  of  Saxe^Wittenberg,  the  rulers  of  which  after- 
wards became  dectors  of  Saxony;    and  it  continued  to  be  a 
Saxon  residence  under  the  Ernestine  eiectors.    The  Capitulatton 
of  Wittenberg  (1547)  is  the  name  given  to  the  treaty  by  which 
John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
electoral  dignity  and  most  of  his  territory  to  the  Albeitine 
branch  of  the  Saxon  family.    In  1760  the  town  was  bombarded 
by  the  Austrians.    It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  r8o6, 
and  refortified  in  1813  by  command  of  Napoleon;  but  in  1814 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Prussians  under  Tauentzien,  who  received 
the  title  of  "von  Wittenberg''  as  a  reward.    Wittenberg 
continued  to  be  a  fortress  of  the  third  dass  until  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  German  defences  after  the  foundation  of  the  new 
empire  led  to  its  being  dismantled  in  1873. 

See  Mcyneft,  Cesckickle  der  SUdi  WiUenberg  (Dessau,  1845); 
Sidcr.Die  Sekhssktrcke  w  WiUenben  (Wittenberg,  i860):  Zitxla^, 
Die  BegrabnissstdUen  Witlenbergs  una'tkre  Denkmdler  Ofnttcnherg, 
1897);  and  Gurlitt,  *' Die  Lutherstadt  Wittenbetg."  m  Muther^s 
Dh  Kunst  (Berlin,  1902). 

WITTBRBBSOB,  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Elbe,  near  the  infhix  of  the  Stepenits 
into  that  river,  77  m.  N.W.  from  Berlin  by  the  main  liike  pf  rail- 
way to  Hamburg,  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Stendal, 
LOneburg  and  Perleberg.  Pop.  (1905)  i8,sot.  The  magnificent 
bridge  here  spanning  the  Elbe,  one  mile  in  length,  was  buih 
in  i85r  at  a  cost  of  £337,500.  The  dilef  mdustries  are  the 
manufacture  of  railway  plant,  doth,  wool,  soap,  shoddy,  furniture, 
bricks  and  cement.  

WlTTOElfSTBIN,  LU0VIO  ADOLF  PBTBR,  COUMT,  prince 
of  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Ludwigsburg  (i 769-1843) (Russian soldier, 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  formerly  independent  counts 
in  Westphaha.    His  father  had  settled  in  Russia,  and  he  eatcred 
the  army,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Polish  War  of  1794- 
95,  and  then  serving  In  the  Caucasus.    In  1805  he  fought 
at  Auateilits,  in  x8o6  against  the  Turks  and  in  1807  agsiost 
Napoleon  at  Friedland  and  against  the  Swedes  in  FhUand. 
In  the  war  of  r8r2  he  commanded  the  right  wing  army  of  the 
Russians.    In  the  campaign  of  1813  in  January  he  took  over 
the  command  of  the  Russuin  army  after  Kut6xov's  death. 
But  after  the  defeats  of  the  Spring  campaign  he  laid  down  this 
command  and  led  an  army  corps  during  tlie  Dresden  and  Leipzig 
campaigns,  and  at  Bar-sur-Aube  In  the  i8t4  campaign  he  «u 
severeiy  wounded.    In  1823  he  was  promoted  fidd-marBfasl, 
and  in  r828  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Russian  armjr  is 
the  war  against  Turkey.    But  ill  health  soon  obUged  him  to 
retire.    In  X834  the  king  of  Prussia  gave  him  the  title  of  prince 
He  died  on  the  i  ith  of  June  1843. 
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WmHQAJJ  (Czech,  Thb^X^  a  town  of  Bohemia,  .95  m.  & 
of  Prague  by  rail.  Poe>.  (1900)  5467,  iQoatly  Czech.  The  parish 
church  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  century,  with  fine  cloisters; 
and  the  Lu&iic  chiteaM*  once  belonging  to  the  (amily  of  Rosen- 
berg, and  now  to  Prince  ^hwarzenbeig.  datmg  from  the  xsth 
Century,  is  reputed  to  contain  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
archives  in  Bohemia.  The  artificial  cultivation  oC  fish,  now 
chiefly  carp,  in  the  numerous  ponds  that  surround  the  town 
dates  from  the  14th  century. 

WITH,  or  Vnu,  a  sultanate  o(  East  Africa  included  in  the 
Tanaland  province  of  the  British  East  Africa  protectorate. 
It  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  town  of  Kipfaii  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozi  river  (z"  30'  S.)  to  the  northem  limit  of  Manda  Bay 
(a**  S.);  area  1200  sq.  m.  The  chief  town,  Witu,  is  x6  m.  N. 
of  KipinL  The  state  was  founded  by  Ahmed-bin-Fumo  Luti, 
the  bst  Nabhan  sulUn  of  Patta  (an  island  off  the  coast),  who  was 
conquered  by  Scyyid  Majid  of  Zanzibar.  Ahmed,  about  i860, 
took  refuge  in  the  forest  district,  and  made  himself  an  indepen'» 
dent  diief,  acquiring  the  title  of  Simba  or  the  lion.  In  1885 
Ahmed  was  induced  to  place  his  country  under  German  protep* 
tion,  and  in  18S7  the  limits  of  Witu  were  fixed  by  international 
agreement.  In  1890  Germany  transferred  her  protectorate  to 
Great  Britain.  In  the  September  of  that  year  a  British  naval 
force  under  Admiral  Sir  E.  Fremantle  was  sent  against  the  sultan 
Bakari,  who  had  succeeded  Ahmed  in  1887  and  by  whose  ordeia 
nine  German  traders  and  settlers  had  been  murdered.  Disorders 
continued  until  1894,  andin  the  following  year  Omar-hio-Hamed 
of  the  Nabhan  dynasty^an  ancient  race  of  Asiatic  origbti — ^was 
recognized  as  sultan.  The  sultan  is  guided  by  a  British  resident^ 
and  the  state  since  the  accession  of  Sultan  Oraar  has  been  botl^ 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  The  population  of  the  sultanate  is 
over  15,000;  of  the  town  of  Witu  6000,  clueflySwahilis-^be 
port  of  Witu  is  Mkonumbi  (pop.  1000). 

WIVBLISCOHBE  (pronounced  Wilscomb),  a  market  town  in 
the  western  parliamentary  diviuon  of  Somersetshire,  England, 
9I  m.  W.  of  Taunton  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901),  2246.  It  stands  on  a  picturesque  sloping  site  in  a  hilly 
district,  and  has  some  agricultural  trade  and  a  brewing  industry, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  are  slate  quarries. ' 

Traces  of  a  large  Roman  camp  may  still  be  seen  to  the  south- 
east of  Wivellscombe  {Wellescombe,  WUscombe,  V/iviscombe), 
which  is  near  the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  and  hoards  of  Roman 
coins  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  suitability  of  its  position  for 
defence,  uid  it  was  the  ^te  of  a  Danish  fort,  later  replaced  by  a 
Saxon  settlement.  The  overlords  were  the  bishops  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  who  had  a  palace  and  park  here.  They  obtained  a  grant 
of  freewarren  in  1257.  No  charter  granting  self-government 
to  Wiveliscombe  has  been  found,  and  the  only  evidence  for  the 
traditional  existence  of  a  borough  is  that  part  of  the  tovoi  is  called 
"  the  borough,**  and  tha^  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
a  bailiff  and  a  portreeve  were  annuafly^choscn  by  the  court  leet. 
A  weekly  market  on  Tuesdays,  granted  to  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wens  in  1284,  is  still  held.  During  the  '17th  and  xSth 
centuries  the  town  was  a  centre  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

WLADISIAUS  (Wladislaw),  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Poland 
and  two  Polish  kings  of  Hungary.* . 

WtADisuus  I.  (1260-1333),  king  of  Poland,  called  lokietek, 
or  "  Span-long,"  from  his  diminutive  stature,  was  the  re-creator 
of  the  Polish^  realm,  which  in  consequence  of  internal  quarrels 
had  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  split  up  into  fourteen  in- 
dependent principalities,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  her  neigh- 
bours, Bohemia,  Lithuania,  and,  most  dangerous  of  all,  the 
Teutonic  Order.  In  1296  the  gentry  of  Great  Poland  elected 
Wladislaus,  then  prince  of  Cujavia,  to  reign  over  them;  but 

>]n  Huneorian  history  the  Polish  Wladi^ass  (Mag.  UUszI6)  h 
distinguished  from  the  Hungarian  Ladislaus  (Lassie;.  They  are 
reckoned  separately  for  purposes  of  numbering.  Besides  the 
Wladislaus  kings  01  Poland,  tnere  were  three  earlier  dukes  of  thu 
name:  Wladislaus  I.  (d.  1103),  Wladtslaus  IL  (of  Cracow,  d.  1163) 
and  Wladidaus  III.,  duke  of  Great  Poland  ^nd  Cracow  (d.  1931  ).■ 
By  some  historians  these  are  included  in  the  numbering  of  the  P<Miab 
I9vcreigns»  King  Wladislaus  I.  being  thus  IV.  and  so  on. 


dislmaUng  the  capacity  of  the  Udtuna  fittk  man,  they  dianged 
theic  minds  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  Wenceslaos,  kiiig  ol  Bohemia,  who  waa  crowned  at 
Gnesen  in  1300.  Wladislaus  thereupon  went  to  Rome,  where 
Pope  BoDif  aoe  VIII.,  jealous  of  the  growing  uifluence  oi  Bohemia, 
adopted  hia  cause;  and  on  the  death  of  Wenceslaus  in  130$ 
Wladislaus  succeeded  in  uniting  beneath,  his  sway  the  princi- 
palities of  Little  snd  Great  Poland.  From  the  first  he  was 
beset  with  great  difficulties.  The  towns,  muostly  of  German 
origin,  and  the  prdates  headed  by  Muskota,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
were  against  him  because  he  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  their 
riches  for  the  defence  of  the  sorely  pressed  state.  The  rebellious 
magistnfaes  of  Cracow  he  succeeded  in  suppressing,  but  he  had 
to  invoke  the  aid  ol  the  Teutonic  Onier  to  save  Daiudg  from  the 
margravesof  Brandenburg/thus  saddling  Poland  with  a  far  more 
dangerous  enemy;  for  the  Order  not  only  proceeded  to  treat 
Danaig  as  a  oonquesed  city,  but  ckiinifd  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Pomeronia.  Wladisfaus  thereupon  (13 17)  appealed  to  Pope 
John  XXIL,  and  a  tribunal  of  local  prelates  appointed  by 
the  holy  see  ultimatdy  (F^.  9, 1321)  pronounced  judgment  in 
favour  of  Wladislaus,  aad  condemned  the.  Order  not  only  to 
restore  Pomerania  but  also  to  pay  heavy  damages.  But  the 
knights  appealed  to  Rome;  the  pope  reversed  the  judgment  of 
his  own  tribunal;  and  the  only  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  a  long  and  bloody  sixjFesra'  war  (t327'i333)  between  Poland 
and  the  Order,  in  which  oU  the  princes  of  Central  Europe  took 
part,  Hungary  and  Lithuania  siding  with  Wladislaus,  and 
Bohemia,  Masovia  and  Silesia  with  the  Order.  It  was  not  till 
the  last  year  but  one  of  his  life  that  Wladislaus  succeeded 
with  the  did  ol  his  Hungarian  allies  in  inflicting  upon  the  knights 
their  first  serious  reverse  at  Pkmoe  (27th  of  September  1332). 
In  Mudi  1533  he  died.  He  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong 
Polish  monaKhy,  and  with  the  oonsent  of  the  pope  revired  the 
ffoyal  dignity,  bang  solemnly  crowned  king  of  Poland  at  Cracow 
en  the  soth  of  January  1320^  His  reign  is  romtkable  for  the 
development  of  the  Polish  constitution,  the  gentry  and  pidates 
being  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  govenunent  of  the  country. 

Sec  MaxFeHbach,  Preusnsck-polnxsche  Studien  tur  CesckUkle  dei 
MiUdaiUn  (Malle,  1886);  Julius  A.  G.  von  Pflugk-Harttungj  Der 
dnUsckcOrd€»imKamitftLliidmgidesJktytntmU&rKunt(Ji^ 
19<»)- 

WLAOiszAns  n.,^  Jagielxx)  (1350-X434),  king  of  Poland* 
was  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ol^erd,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1377.  From  the  very  beg^nmng  of  his 
reign  Jagiello  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  with  bis  unde,  the  valiant  Kiejstut,  who  ruled  Samogitia 
independently.  By  the  treaty  of  Dawidyssek  O^ne  i,  1380) 
he  contracted  an  ^fiance  with  the  knights,  and  two  years  later, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  evil  counsellor,  Wojdyllo,  enticed 
Kiejstut  and  I9S  consort  to  Krewo  and  there  treacherously 
murdered  them  (Aug.  15,  r38s).  This  foul  deed  naturally  drove 
Witewt  (9.9.),  the  son  ol  Kiejstut,  into  the  arms  of  the  Order; 
but  both  princes  speedily  recognised  that  the  knights  were  the 
real  enemies  of  Lithuania,  and  prudently  composing  thdr  differ- 
ences Invaded  Pruflsian  territory.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fifty  yeor^  struggle  with  the  Teutonic  Onder  which  was  to  make 
the  reign  of  Jagiello  so  memorable.  He  looked  about  hini 
bethneS  for  allies  a^^ainst  the  common  enemy  of  the  Slavonic  races, 
and  fortune  angulariy  favoured  him.  The  Poles  had  brought 
their  young  queen  Jadwiga  home  from  Himgaiyiand  in  1384 
Jagidlo  sent  a  magmficent  embassy  to  Cracow  offering  her  his 
hand  on  condition  that  they  shared  the  Polish  crown.  Jadwiga 
had  long  been  betrothed  to  William  of  Austria;  but  she  sacrificed 
her  predilections  for  her  country's  good.  On  the  1 5th  of  February 
1386  Jag^etU),  who  had  previously  been  elected  king  of  Poland 
under  the  title  of  Wladislaus  11.,  accepted  the  Roman  faith  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cracow*  and  on  the  i8th  his  espousals  with 
(^een  Jadwiga  were  solemnized. 

Jagiello's  first  political  act  after  his  coronation  was  the 
converdon  of  Lithuania  to  the  true  religion.  This  solemn  act  was 
accomplished  at  VUna,  the  Lithuanian  capital,  on  the  17th  of 
February  1387,  when  a  statdy  concourse  of  nobles  and  prelates. 
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headed  by  the  king,  proceeded  to  the  grove  of  secular  oaks 
beneath  which  stood  the  statue  ol  Perkunos  and  other  Idols, 
and  in  the  presence  o!  an  immense  multitude  hewed  down  the 
oaks,  destroyed  the  idols,  extinguished  the  sacred  fire  and  elevated 
the  cross  on  the  desecrated  heathen  altars,  30^000  Lithuanians 
receiving  Christian  baptism.  A  Catholic  hierarchy  was  imme- 
diately set  up.  A  Polish  Franciscan,  Andrew  Wassilo,  was  con- 
secrated as  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  Viina,  and  Lithuania 
was  divided  ecclesiastically  into  seven  dioceses.  Mainly  on  the 
initiative  of  Queen  Jadwiga,  Red  Russia  with  its  capital  the  great 
trading  city  of  Lemberg  was  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the 
dominwn  of  Poland;  and  there  on  the  37th  of  September  rjSj 
the  hospodars  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  for  the  first  time 
voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  among  the  vassals  of  Poland. 

With  savage  Lithuania  converted  and  in  dose  alliance  with 
Catholic  Poland,  the  Teutonic  Order  was  seriously  threatened. 
The  knights  endeavoured  to  re-establish  their  position  by  sowing 
dissensions  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  In  this  for  a  time 
they  succeeded  (see  Witowr);  but  in  r4oi  JagieUo  recognized 
Witowt  as  independent  grand-duke  of  Lithuania  (union  of  Vilna, 
January  18,  1401),  and  their  union  was  cementeidin  the  battle 
of  Grtinewald,  which  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  to  its  very  foundations.  Henceforth  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  whole  policy  of  the  Order  was  apparent.  The  struggle  was 
no  longer  for  dominion  but  for  existence.  Fortunate  for  them, 
in  Ja^cHo  they  possessed  an  eqtiallycatttiousandpadfic  opponent. 
Wladislaus  II.,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Witowt,  was  of  anything 
but  a  martial  temperament.  He  never  swerved  from  his  main 
object,  to  unite  Poland  and  Lithuania  against  the  dangerous 
denationalizing  German  inlluenoes  which  environed  him.  But 
he  would  take  no  risks  and  always  preferred  craft  to  violence. 
Hence  his  leaning  upon  the  holy  see  in  all  his  disputes  with  his 
neighbouis.  Hence,  too,  his  moderation  at  the  peace  of  Thorn 
(ist  of  February  141 1),  when  the  knights  skilfully  extricated 
themselves  from  their  diBiculties  by  renouncing  their  pretensions 
to  Samogitia,  restoring  Dobrzyn  and  paying  a  war  indemnity; 
JagieUo  was  content  to  discredit  them  rather  than  provdce  them 
to  a  war  A  outrancc  Equally  skilful  was  Jagiello's  long  diplo- 
matic duel  with  the  emperor  Sigismund,  then  the  disturbing 
element  oi  Central  Europe,  who  aimed  at  the  remodelling  of 
the  whole  continent  and  was  responsible  for  the  first  projected 
partition  of  Poland. 

JagieUo  was  married  four.times.   At  the  dying  request  of  the 

childless  Jadwiga  he  espoused  a  Styrian  lady,  Maria  Cillei,  who 

bore  him  a  daughter,  also  called  Jad«iaga«    His  third  wife, 

Elizabeth  Grabowska,  died  without  issue,  and  the  question  of 

the  succession  then  became  so  serious  that  JagieUo's  advisers 

counseUed  him  to  betroth  his  daughter  to  Frederick  of  Hohen- 

BoUem,  who  yns  to  be  educated  in  Poland  as  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

But  in  14a  a  JagieUo  himself  solved  the  difficulty  by  wedding 

Sonia,  princess  of  Vyazma,  a  Russian  hidy  rechristened  Sophia, 

who  bore  him  two  sons,  Wladislaus  and  Casimir,  both  of  whom 

ultimately  succeeded  him.  Jagidlo  died  at  Grodko  near  Lemberg 

in  1434.    During  his  reign  of  half  a  century  Poland  had  risen  ta 

the  rank  of  a  great  power,  a  position  she  was  to  retain  (or  nearly 

two  hundred  years  undev  the  dynasty  which  JagieUo  had 

founded. 

See  August  Sokolowski.  Hislcry  of  PoUmd,  vol.  I  (Pol.)  (Vienna, 
1903);  Carl  Edward  Napicrsk^  RtLiso-LUhuanian  Acts  (Rus.)  (St 
Petersburg,  1868):  Monumenta  Medii  Aevi  (Cracow.  1882):  Karol 
Scajnocha,  Jadwiga  and  JagieUo  (Pol.)  (Lemberg,  1855-1856) 

Wladislaus  UL  (1424-1444),  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary, 
the  eldest  son  of  Wladislaus  II.  JagieUo,  by  his  fourth  wife, 
Sophia  of  Vyazma,  was  bom  at  Cracow  on  the  31st  of  pctober 
1424,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  his  tenth  year.  The  domestic 
troul)les  which  occurred  during  his  minority  had  an  important' 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  Polish  constitution; 
but  under  the  wise  administration  of  Zbignicw  Olcsnicki  Poland 
suffered  far  less  from  her  rebels  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  Wladislaus  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  manhood  by  defeating 
the  arch-traitor  Spytek  of  Melztyn  in  his  camp  at  Grotnik  on 
the  4th  of  May  1 439.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  Albert, 
who  was  also  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  Hungarians 


elected  Wladislaus  ai  their  king,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
widowed  empress  EUzabeth,  already  big  with  the  child   who 
subsequently  ascended  the  Hungarian  throne  as  Wladislaus  V. 
But  Wladislaus  lU.,  who  was  solemnly  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
at  Buda  by  the  Magyar  primate  in  July  1440,  had  to  fight  against 
the  partisans  of  the  empress  iot  three  years  tiU  Pope  Eugcnaus 
IV.  mediated  between  them  so  as  to  enable  Wladbiaus  to  lead 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks.    War  was  proclaimed  against 
Sultan  Murad  IL  at  the  diet  of  Buda  on  Palm  Sunday  1443, 
and  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  mostly  Magyars,  the  young 
monarch,  with  Hunyadi  commanding  under  him,  crossed  the 
Danube,  took  Niah  and  Sofia,  and  advancing  to  the-  slope  of 
the  Balkans,  returned  to  Hungary  covered  with  glory.    Europe 
resounded  with  the  praises  of  the  youthful  hero,  and  the  Venetians, 
the  Genoese,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  pdpe  encouraged 
Wladislaus  to  continue  the  war  by  ofT^ing  him  every  assistance. 
'But  at  this  juncture  the  sultan  offered  terms  to  Wladislaus 
through  George  Brankovic,  despot  of  Servia,  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Szeged  (July  x,  1444)1  Murad  engaged  to  surrender  Servia, 
Albania  %nd  whatever  territory  the  Ottomans  had  ever  con* 
quered  from  Hungary,  including  24  fortresses,  besides  paying 
an  indemnity  of  100,000  florins  in  gold.    Unfortunately,  Wladis- 
hius  listened  to  the  representations  of  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal 
Julian  Cesarini,  who  urged  him  in  the  name  of  religion  to  break 
the  peace  of  Sseged  and  resume  the  war.    Despite  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Poles  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Mag>'ars, 
the  king,  only  two  days  after  solemnly  swearing  to  observe  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time  to  co> 
operate  with  a  fleet  from  the  West  which  was  to  join  hands  with 
the  land  army  at  Gallipoli,  whither  also  the  Greeks  Uid  the 
Balkan  Slavs  were  to  direct  their  auxiliaries.  But  the  Walachians 
were  the  sole  allies  of  Hungary  who  kept  faith  with  her,  and  on 
the  bloody  field  of.  Varna,  November  the  xoth,  1444,  Wladislaus 
lost  his  life  and  more  than  a  fourth  oChis  army. 

See  Jutian  Bartosxewicz,  Vie»  ^  the  IUUUwhs  of  Poland  mtk  the 
Turks  and  Tatars  (Pol.}  (Warsaw.  1660);  August  Sokolovski. 
History  of  Poland^  vol.  Il  (Pol.)  (Vienna,  J904) ;  IgnkcM.  Acsady, 
History  of  the  Hungarian  Rtalm^  vol.  L  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1905). 

Wladislaus  IV.  (1595-1648),  king  of  Poland,  son  of  Sigismund 
III.,  king  of  Poland,  and  Anne  of  Austria,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  in  1632.   from  his  early  youth  he  gave  promise 
of  great  military  talent,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
science  of  war  under  2^1k!cwski  in  the  Muscovite  campaigns 
of  16x0-1612,  and  under  Chodkiewicz  in  1617-16x8.  Wladislaus's 
first  official  act  was  to  march  against  the  Muscovites,  who  had 
dccbred  war;  against  Poland  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Sigismund,  and  were  besieging  Smolensk,  the  key  of  Poland's 
eastern  frontier.    After  a  series  of  bloody  engagements  (Aug. 
7-23,  X632)  Wladislaus  compelled  the  tsar's  general  to  abandon 
the  siege,  and  eventually  to  surrender  (March  x,  2634)  with  his 
whole  army.  Meanwhile  the  Turks  were  threatening  in  the  south, 
and  Wladislaus  found  it  expedient  (o  secure  his  Muscovite 
conquests.    Peace  was  concluded  at  the  river  Polyankova  on 
the  28th  of  May  1634,  the  Poles  conceding  the  title  of  tsar  to 
Michael  Romanov,  who  renounced  all  his  claims  upon  Livonia. 
Esthonia  and  Courland,  besides  paying  a  war  indemnity  of 
200,000  rubles.     These  tidings  profoundly  impressed  SuUan 
Murad^and  when  the  victorious  Wladislaus  appeared  at  Lemberg, 
the  usual  starting-point  for  Turkish  expeditions^   the  Porte 
offered  terms  which  were  accepted  in  October,  each  power 
engaging  to  keep  their  borderers,  the  Cossacks  and  Tatars,  in 
order,  and  divide  between  them  the  suzerainty  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia,  the  sultan  binding  himself  always  to  place 
philo-Polish  hospodars  on  those  slippery  thrones.    In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  long-pending  differences  with  Sweden  were  settled, 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Poland,  by  the  truce  of  Stumdorf, 
w^ich  vras  to  last  for  l¥rcnty-six  years  from  the  i3th  September 
1635.    Thus  externally  Poland   was  everywhere  triumphant. 
Internally,  however,  things  were  in  their  usually  deplorable 
state  owing  to  the  suspicion,  jealousy  and  parsimony  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.    They  had  double  reason  to  be  grateful  10 
Wladislaus  for  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  for  he  had 
also  paid  for  the  expenses  of  his  campaigns  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
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3ret  he  eould  not  obtain  paymnit  of  the  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
state  till  1643.    He  was  boaiwl  by  the  paeta  cmventa  which  he 
aagned  on  his  accession  to  maintain  a  fleet  on  the  Bailie    He 
proposed  to  do  so  by  levying  tolls  on  all  imlfioits  and  exports 
passing  through  the  Pnissian  ports  which  had  been  regained 
by  the  truce  of  Stumdorf .  Sweden  during  her  temporary  occupa- 
tion oi  these  ports  had  derived  from  them  an  annual  income  of 
3,600,000  gulden.   But  when  WladisUus,  their  lawful  possessor, 
imposed  similar  tolls  io  the  interests  of  the  republic,  Danzig  pro- 
tested and  appealed  to  the  Scandinavian  powers.   Wladtslaus's 
little,  fleet  attempted  to  blockade  the  poet  of  the  rebellious  dty, 
whereupon  a  Dam'sh  admiral  broke  the  blockade  and  practically 
destroyed  the  Polish  flotilla.    Yet  the  «e^,  so  sensitive  to  iu 
own  privileges,  allowed  the  insult  to  the  king  and  the  injury  to 
the  state  to  pass  unnoticed,  conniving  at  the  destruction  of  the 
national  navy  and  the  depletion  of  the  treasury,.*^  lest  warriiips 
should  make  the  crown  too  powerful."    For  some  years  after 
this  humiliation,  Wladislaus  became  indifferent  to  affairs  and 
sank  into  a  sort  of  apathy;  but  the  birth  of  ha  son  Sigismund 
(by  his  first  wife,  Cecilia  Renata  of  Austria,  in  1640)  gave  him 
fresh  hopes,  and  he  began  with  renewed  energy  to  labour  for 
the  dynasty  as  well  as  for  the  nation.    He  saw  that  Poland, 
with  her  existing  constitution,  could  not  hope  for  a  long  future, 
and  he  determined  to  bring  about  a  royalist  reaction  and  a 
reform  along  with  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.    He  began 
by  founding  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  consisting 
of  72  young  noblemen  who  swore  a  special  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  crown,  and  were  to  form  the  nudcus  of  a  patriotic  move- 
ment antagonistic  to  the  constant  usurpations  of  the  diet,  but 
the  sejm  promptly  intervened  and  quashed  the  attempt.   Then 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  Cossacks,  who  were  deeply 
attached  to  him,  as  a  means  of  chastising  the  sztachla,  and  at  the 
same  time  forcing  a  war  with  Turkey,  which  would  make  his 
military  genius  indispensable  to  the  republic,  and  enable  him 
if  successful  to  carry  out  domestic  reforms  by  force  of  arms. 
His  chief  confidant  in  this  still  mysterious  affair  was  the  veteran 
grand  hetman  of  the  aown,  Stanislaw  Koniccpolski,  who  under- 
stood the  Cossacks  better  than  any  man  then  living,  but  differed 
from  the  king  in  preferring  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  to  an  open 
war  with  Turkey.    Simultaneously  Wladislaus  contracted  an 
ofTensive  'and  defensive  alL'ance  with  Venice  against  the  Porte, 
a  treaty  directly  contrary  indeed  to  the  pacta  catnenta  he  had 
sworn  to  obsMve,  but  excusable  in  the  desperate  drcimastances. 
The  whole  enterprise  fell  through,  owing  partly  to  the  death 
of  Koniecpolski  before  it  was  matured,  partly  to  the  hastiness 
with  which  the  king  published  his  intentions,  and  partly  to  the 
careful  avoidance  by  the  Porte  of  the  slightest  occasion  of  a 
rupture.  Frustrated  in  all  his  plans,  broken-hearted  by  the  death 
of  his  son  (by  his  second  Wife,  Marie  Ludwika  of  Angoul^me, 
Wladislaus  had  no  issue),  the  king,  worn  out  and  disillusioned, 
died  at  Merecz  on  the  soth  of  May  1648,  in  his  sand  year. 
After  his  cousin  Gustavus  Adolphos,  whom  in  many  respects 
he  strikingly  resembled,  he  was  indubitably  the  most  amiable 
and  brilliant  of  all  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Vasa. 

See  Wiktor  Carmak.  The  Plans  ef  the  Turkish  WarstfWladishus 
IV.  (Pbl.)  (Cracow.  1895);  V.  V.  Volk-Karaclicv»ky,  The  Strvggte 
ef  Poland  with  the  Cessaeks  (Rus.)  (Kiev,  1899);  LeUers  and  other 
Writings  of  Wladislaus  IV,  (Pbl.)  (Cracow,  1845).         (R.  N.  B.) 

WOAD,  a  herbaceous  plant,  known  botanically  as  Isaii* 
tinctoria  (natural  order  Cnidferae),  which  occurs  sporadically 
in  Ens^nd  in  fields,  on  banks  and  chalk-pits.  The  erect  branched 
stem,  I  to  3  ft.  in  height,  bears  sessile  leaves  and  terminal  clusters 
of  small  yellow  flowers;  the  brown  pendulous  pods  are  i  in. 
long.  The  ancient  Britons  stained  themselves  with  this  plant. 
It  is  still  cultivated  in  Lincolnshire. 

WOBURN»  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parUamentary 
division  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  with  a  station  (Woburo  Sands), 
on  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway,  a  tfi.  from 
the  town  and  51  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901) 
1129.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  of  a  northern  spur  of  the  Chiltem  H^Ils, 
in  a  fhiely  wooded  locality.  There  is  some  agricultural  trade,  and 
a  little  straw-plaiting  and  lace-making  are  carried  on.  To  the  west 


of  the  town  lies  Wobon  Pailc,  the  demene  of  Wobum  Abbfy* 
the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Bedford.  The  abbey  was  a  Cistercian 
foundation  of  1x45,  but  only  scanty  remains  ci  the  buildings  are 
seen  in  the  mansion  which  rose  on  its  site.  This,  with  most 
of  the  abbey  lands,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  John,  Lord 
Russell,  in  1547,  who  was  created  earl  of  Bedford  in  1550  (the 
dukedom  dating  from  1694).  The  mansion  was  begun  in  1744; 
it  contains  a  magnificent  collection  ol  paintings  and  other 
objects   of   art. 

WOBURN,  a  dty  of  Middlesex  county*  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
10  m.  W.  by  N.W.  of  Boston.  Fop.  (1890)  13,499;  (1900) 
14,354,  of  wiiom  3840  were  foreign-boni  and  s6i  were  negroes; 
(19x0,  U.S.  census)  15,308.  Area,  X2'6  sq.  m.  Wobum  is 
served  by  the  southern  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  laiiway, 
and  is  connected  irith  Burlington,  Lenngton,  ReacKng,  Stooeham , 
Wilmington,  Winchester,  Arlington,  Boston  and  Lonell  by 
electric  railways.  In  the  dty  area  are  several  villages,  including 
Wobum  proper,  known  as  "the  Centre,"  North  Woburn, 
Wobom  Highlands,  (^anmingsville  (in  the  western  part).  Mis* 
hawum  (m  the  north-east),  Montvale  (in  the  east)  sind  Walnut 
Hill  (also  in  the  east).  There  are  two  andent  buxying-grounds; 
the  oldest,  on  Park  Street,  dates  from  about  1643  and  contains 
the  graves  of  ancestors  of  four  presidents — Qeveland,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Franklin  Pierce  and  (jarfidd—aiul  a  granite  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  Loanmn  Baldwin  (X744-X807).  On  Academy 
Hill  is  the  Warren  Academy  building  used  by  a  Fl^e  Industrial 
School.  Forest  Park  (53  acres)  is  a  fine  stretch  of  natural  wooda^ 
and  there  are  several  small  parks  and  squares;  on  Wobum  Com- 
mon b  the  Pubhc  Library,  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  the  gift  of 
Charles  Winn.  The  building  houses  an  art  gallery  and  historical 
museum,  and  a  library  of  about  50,000  volumes  espedaUy  rich 
in  Americana.  Among  colonial  houses  still  standing  are  the 
birthplace  of  Count  Rumford  (in  North  Woburn),  built  aboQt 
17x4,  and  now  preserved  by  the  Rumford  Historical  Association 
as  a  depository  for  the  Runiford  Library  and  hiatorical  memorials, 
and  the  Baldwin  mansion  (built  partly  in  i66x  and  later  enlarged), 
the  home  of  linammi  Baldwin  (r78o>x838),  known  as  "  the  father 
ol  dvfl  cngineciing  in  America."  Woborn's  maiuifactories  are 
concentrated  idtMn  a  smaU  area.  The  dty  is  the  most  important 
leather  manufacturing  centre  of  New  England:  in  1905  thic  value 
of  the  leather  product  was  l2,85x,554,  being  6x*3%  of  the 
value  of  all  factory  products  ($41654,067);  other  manufactures 
are  diemicals,  leather-working  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  glue 
and  cotton  goods.  Market  gardening  is  an  important  industry. 

Wobum,  first  settled  about  x638~x640,  was  incorporated  as 
n  township  under  Its  present  name  in  x64a,  and  was  the  first 
township  set  of!  from  Charlestown.  It  then  included  a  large 
part  of  the  present  Winchester  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  Wilinington  and  Burlington,  separately  organized  in 
1730  and  X799  respectively.  It  was  named  after  Wobum  in 
Bedfordshire  by  its  chief  founder,  Edward  Johnson  (1599-1672), 
whose  work,  The  Wondat-Warking  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour 
(X654;  latest  ed.  1910),  was  one  of  the  earliest  historical  accounts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  leather  industry  was 
established  by  David  Cummings  at  CummingsviUe  shortly  before 
the  War  of  Independence.  Woborn's  industrial  growth  dates 
from  the  constmctk>a  through  the  township  of  the  ^  Middlesex 
Canal.   The  dty  was  chartered  in  x888. 

See  P.  L.  Converse,  Legends  ef  Wohum,  i^i^^tioa  (2  vok.,  Woburn. 
i892>i8q6)  :  Samuel  Scwall,  Htstory  of  Wobum,  1640  to  i860  (Boston, 
1868):  F.  E.  Wctherdl.  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  0^ 
TTo^ttm  (Wobum,  1892);  and  G.  M.  Champney  in  S  A.  Dmke^ 
History  of  Middlesex  County  (2  vols..  Boston,  1880). 

WOCHUA  (Acrua),  a  pygmy  people  of  Africa,  living  in  the 
forests  of  the  Mabode  district,  south  of  the  Welle.  They  were 
discovered  (1880-1883)  by  Dr  W.  Junker,  who  described  them 
as  "well  proportktned,  thoilgh  the  oval-shaped  head  seemed 
somewhat  too  large  for  the  dze  of  the  body."  Some  are  of  light 
complexion,  like  the  Akka  and  Batwa,  but  as  a  general  rule  they 
belong  to  the  darker,  crlsper-haircd,  more  genuine  negro  stock. 

WODBH,  a  ddty  of  the' Anglo-Saxons,  the  name  being  the 
Anglo-Saion  counterpart  of  the  Scandinavian  Odin  (^.f.). 
In  German  the  same  god  was  called  Wodan  orWuotan.   Owing 
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to  the  very  smftll  amoont  of  information  which  has  come  down 
to  us  regarding  the  gods  of  andent  England  and  Germany,  it 
cannot  be  determined  how  far  the  character  and  adventures 
attributed  to  Odin  in  Scandinavian  mythology  were  known  to 
other  Teutonic  peoples.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  god  was 
credited  with  special  skill  in  magic,  both  in  En^and  and 
Germany,  whfle  the  story  of  the  Langobaxdic  migration  (sec 
LoiiBAKDs)  represents  him  as  the  dispenser  of  victory.  From 
Woden  also  most  of  the  anglo-Saxon  royal  families  traced  their 
descent.  By  the  Romans  he  was  identified  at  an  early  date  with 
Mercurius,  whence  our  name  "Wednesday"  (Woden's  day) 
as  a  translation  of  dies  Menwiu  'HtcRus  states  that  the  ancient 
Germans  worshipped  Mercurius  more  than  any  other  god,  and 
that  they  offered  hfm  human  sacrifices.  Many  scholars  connect 
the  origin  of  the  deity  with  the  popular  German  and  Swedish 
belief  in  a  raging  host  (in  (jermany  called  dot  'wUUnde  Heer  or 
Wuiet  Heeff  but  in  Sweden  Odau  JagOt  which  passes  through  the 
forests  on  stormy  nights.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
deities  similar  to  Woden  were  known  to  some  of  the  andent 
peoples  of  central  Europe,  €,g.  the  Gaub  and  Thracians.  See 
Teutonic  PEOPtis,  ad  fin,  (H.  M.  C.) 

WODROW,  ROBERT  (1679-1734),  Scottish  historian,  was 
bom  at  Glasgow,  being  a  son  of  James  Wodrow,  professor  of 
divinity.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  and  was  librarian 
from  1697  to  1701.  From  1703  tiU  his  death,  on  the  3ist  of 
March  1734,  he  was  parish  minister  at  Eastwood,  near  Glasgow. 
He  had  sixteen  children,  his  son  Patrick  bemg  the  "  auld 
Wodrow  "  of  Bums's  poem  "  Twa  Herds."  His  great  work. 
The  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
RestorotioH  to  the  RevotuHon,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in 
1791-1723  (new  cd.  with  a  life  of  Wodrow  by  Robert  Bums, 
D.D.,  1807-1808).  Wodrow  also  wrote  a  JUfe  (1828)  of  his  father. 
He  left  two  other  woriis  in  MS. — Memoirs  of  Rtformers  ond 
Ministers  of  the  Church  ofScoUand,  and  Analecta:  or  MateruUs  for 
a  History  of  RenutrhabU  Prondmces,  mosiiy  reloHng  to  Scotch 
Ministers  and  Christians,  Of  the  former,  two  v^umes  were 
published  by  the  Maitland  Clob  in  X834-X&4S  and  one  volume  by 
the  New  Spaldfaig  Club  in  1800;  the  latter  was  published  in 
four  volumes  by  the  Maitland  Club  in  1842-1841. 

WodrQw  left  a  jmat  mass  of  corrctpondence,  three  volumes  of 
which,  edited  by  T.  M'Cric.  appeared  m  1843-1844.  The  Wodrow 
Society,  founded  in  Edinburgfi  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  was  in 
existence  from  1841  to  1847,  several  works  bdng  published  under  its 
auspices.  

WOBLFL*  JOSEPH- (177S-X813),  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  177a  at  Salzbuxg,  where  he  studied  music 
under  Leopold  Mosart  and  Michael  Haydn.-  After  a  short 
residence  at  Warsaw  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Dcr  HiUenberg, 
with  some  success  at  Vienna,  where  it  was  soon  foUowed  by  Das 
schdne  MOchmSdeken  and  some  other  dramatic  pieces.  His  fame 
now  rests  upon  his  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  skill . 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  met  thdr  formidable  demands 
upon  his  power  as  an  executant.  The  perfection  of  bis  technique 
was  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  enormous  stretch  of  his 
fingers  (his  hand  could  strike  a  thirteenth  with  case);  and  to  his 
wide  grasp  of  the  keyboard  he  owed  a  facility  of  execution  which 
he  turned  to  excellent  accoimt,  especially  in  his  extempore 
performances.  His  technique  was  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
young  Beethoven,  who  played  in  company  with  him  at  the 
house  of  Count  Wetzlar,  and  in  memory  of  this  exhibition  of 
good-humoured  rivalry  he  dedicated  to  Beethoven  his  **  Three 
Sonatas,"  Op,  6.  (Quitting  Vienna  in  1798,  he  exhibited  his 
skill  in  most  of  the  great  European  capitals,  and,  after  spending 
some  years  in  Paris,  made  his*  first  appearance  in  London  on 
the  27tb  of  May  1805.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  popularity> 
crowned  about  1808  by  the  publication  of  his  sonata.  Op.  4>t 
containing  some  variations  on  "  Life  kt  us  cherish."  This> 
on  account  of  its  tedmical  difficulty,  he  entitled  Iton  Plus 
Vllra\  and,  in  reply  to  the  challenge,  Dusaek*s  London  pub- 
lishers reprinted  a  sonata  by  that  composer,  originally  called 
U  Retour  a  Paris,  with  the  title  Pins  Ultra*  vid  an  ironical 
dedication  to  Non  Plus  Ultra,  .Wodfl  died  in  Great  Marylebone 
Street,  London,  on  the  21st  of  May  i8i«. 


WOPFINGTON.  MARGARET  [Pbo]   (r.  1714-17601.     Ei 

actress,  was  bora  at  Dublin,  of  poor  parents.  As  a.  cHild  c 
she  played  Polly  Peachum  in  a  liUiputian  presentatiors  oi 
Beggar's  Opera,  and  danced  and  acted  at  various  Dublin  t  lie 
until  1740,  when  her  success  as  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in  T^Ae  CVm 
Cou^  secured  her  a  London  engagement.  In  tJbis,  a.n< 
Sylvia  in  The  Recruiting  Officer,  she  had  a  pronotmced  suc< 
and  at  Dmry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden^  as  well  as  xia  I>u] 
she  appeared  in  all  the  plays  of  the  day  to  ever  growing  populaj 
Among  her  best  impersonations  were  the  degant  iPvoxnea 
fashion,  like  Lady  Betty  Modish  tod  Lady  To/wnlcy,  axic 
"  breeches  parts"  she  was  una^xproadiable.  She  livecl  opei 
with  Gairick,  and  her  other  love  affain  were  numerous  a 
notorious,  but  her  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart  were  equa 
well  known.  She  educated  her  nster  Mary,  and  cared  for  ai 
pensioned  her  mother.  She  built  and  endowed  by  will  sor 
almshouses  at  Teddington,  where  she  lived  quietly  after  fa 
retirement  in  1757. 

See  Austin  Dobson's  introduction  to  Charles  Rcade's  nov«fI  /*< 
ir<#fietoii  (London,  1899),  and  Augustin  Daly's  If (^^^/«i«.*  ^  Trihu 
to  the  Actress  and  the  Woman  (1888). 

WOHL^,  FRIEDRICH  (1800-1882),  German  chemist,   wa 
bom  at  Eschcr^eim,  near  FrankfOrt-on-the-Main,  on  the  31s 
of  July  1800.    In  1814  he  began  to  attend  the  gymnasium  ai 
Frankfort^  where  he  carried  out  experiments  with  his  friend 
Dr  J.  J.  C.  Buch.    In  1820  he  entered  Marburg  University, 
and  next  year  removed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  worked   in 
I.eopold   GmchVs  laboratory.     Intending   to   practise   as    a 
physician,  he  took  his  degree  in  medicine  and  surgery  (1823), 
but  Was  persuaded  by  Gmclin  to  devote  himself  to  chemistry. 
He  studied  in  Bcrzelius's  laboratory  at  Stockholm,  and  there  began 
a  lifelong  friendship  with  the  Swedish  chemist.    On  his  return 
he  had  proposed  to  settle  as  a  Privatdozent  at  Heidelberg, 
but  accepted  the  post  of  teacher  of  chembtry  in  the  newly 
established  technical  school  {Cewerbachule)  in  Berlin  (1835), 
where  he  remained  till  1831.    Private  affairs  then  called  him  to 
Cassel,  where  he  soon  became  professor  at  the  higher  technical 
school.    In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry 
in  the  medical  faculty  at  Gdttihgen,  holding  also  the  office  of 
inspector-general  of  pharmacies  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
This  professorship  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  ajrd  of 
September  1882. 

Wdhtcr  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lkbig,  his  junior  by  three 

J  rears,  in  I825,  and  th^  two  men  remained  dose  fncnds  and  allies 
or  the  rest  of  their  lives.    Together  they  carried  out  a  number  oi 
joint  reaeardics.    One  of  tl)e  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  was  the 
investigation,  published  in  1830,  which  proved  the  polymerisffl  of 
cyanid  and  cyanuric  acid,  but  the  most  famous  were  those  on  the 
oil  of  bitter  aJmonds  (benzaldehyde)  and  the  radicle  bensoyl  (i8j^>, 
and  on  uric  acid  (181^7).  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  history  of  orpuuc  chemistry.     But  it  was  the  achievement 
of  Wdhler  alone,  m  1828,  to  break  down  the  barrier  held  to  exist 
between  of^anic  and  inorganic  chemistry  by  artifidally  preparing 
urea*  one  of  those  substances  which  up  to  that  time  it  aaa  been 
thought  could  only  be  produnxd  through  the  agency  of "  vital  force." 
Most  of  his  work,  however,  lay  in  the  domain  of  inorganic  cbemistrY. 
The  isolation  of  the  elementary  bodies  and  the  investigation  of  their 
properties  was  one  of  hb  favourite  pursuits.    In  1S27  he  obtained 
metallic  aluminium  as  a  fine  powder,  and  in  1845  improved  methods 
enabled  him  to  get  it  in  fuliy  metallic  globules.    Nine  years  after* 
wards  H.  E.  Sainte-Claire  Iieville,  ignorant  of  what  he  had  done, 
adopted  the  same  methods  in  his  efforts  to  prepare  the  metal  on  aa 
industrial  scale;  the  result  of  Wdhler's  claim  of  priority  was  that 
the  two  became  good  friends  and  joined  in  a  nesesrcb,  published 
in  1856-18V7,  which  yielded  "adamaarinc  boron."   By  the  same 
method  as  bad  succeeded  with  aluminium  (reduction  of  the  chloride 
by  potassium)  W6hler'  in  1 828  obtained  metallic  beryllium  and 
yttnum.     Later,  in   1849,  titanium  engaged  his  attentbn,  and, 
proving  that  what  had  up  to  that  time  passed  as  the  netal  was 
really  a  OMmonitride.  he  showed  bow  the  true  metal  was  to  be  ob> 
taincd.    He  also  worked  at  the  nitrides,  and  in  ^1857  with  H.  Buff 
carried  out  an  inauiry  on  the  compounds  of  silicon  in  whidi  they 
prepared  the  previously  unknown  gas,  silicon  hydride  or  silicurencd 
hydrag^,   A  problem  to  which  he  returned  repost«dly  was  that  of 
separating  nicwl  and  cobalt  from  their  ores  and  freeing  them  from 
arsenic:  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  laboratoi^  practice  he  worked 
out  numerous  processes  for  the  preparation  of  pure  cbemimls  and 
methods  of  exact  analysis. 

The  Royal  Society's  CaUtJog^  enumerates  a768ef»n[temeiiK)in 
written  by  him,  apart  from  43  w  which  he  collaborated  with  othcn. 
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tn  1831  he  published  Gimmdriss  der  aturganiseken  Chemie,  and  in 
1 840  CruMdriss  der  crganixhm  Ckemu,  both  of  which  went  throueh 
many  editions.  Still  more  valuable  for  teaching  purposes  was  ESs 
Mintralandyse  in  BeispicUn  (1861),  which  first  appeared  in  1853  as 
Prakiiscke  Ubunf/m  in  der  chemischen  Analyse.  Chemists  also  had 
to  thank  him  for  translating  three  editions  of  theLekrbmeh  of  Bcrzelius 
and  all  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Jakresberichl  into  German  from 
the  original  Swedish.  He  assisted  Uebig  and  Poggendorff  ia  the 
Handworterbuch  der  reinen  und  antevandten  Chemie,  and  was  joint- 
editor  with  Liebig  of  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pkarmacie. 

A  memoir  by  Hofmann  appeared  in  the  Ber.  devi.  chem.  CeseUsch. 
(18^3),  reprinted  in  Zur  Erinnerung  an  vonxngegangene  Freunde 

(1838),  

WOHiOEIIUTHt  MIGHABL  (1434-15x9),  German  pamter, 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1434.  Little  is  known  of  his  private 
life  beyond  the  fact  that  in  1472  he  married  the  widow  of  the 
painter  Hans  PIcydenwurfif,  whose  son  Wilhetm  worked  ss  an 
assistant  to  his  stepfather.  The  importance  of  Wohlgemuth  as 
an  artist  rests,  not  only  on  his  own  individnal  pamtings,  bnt  also 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  huge  workshop,  in  which 
many  different  branches  of  the  fine  arts  were  carried  on  by  a 
great  number  of  pupil-assistants,  including  Albert  DOrer.  In  this 
atelitr  not  only  lajrge  altar-pieces  and  other  sacred  paintings 
were  executed,  bnt  also  elaborate  retahles  in  carved  wood,  con- 
slAting  of  crow<fed  subjects  in  high  relief,  richly  decorated  with 
gold  and  colour,  such  as  pleased  the  rather  doubtful  Teutonic 
taste  of  that  time.  Wood-engraving  was  also  carried  on  in  the 
same  woitshop,  the  blocks  being  cut  from  Wohlgemuth's 
designs,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  vigour  and 
clever  adaptation  to  the  ^jedal  necesaUes  of  the  technique 
of  woodcutting.  Two  large  and  copiously  illustrated  books 
have  woodcuts  supplied  by  Wohlgemuth  and  his  stepson 
Wilhelm  Playdenwurff.  The  first  is  the  Schatzkammer  der 
wakren  ReichthUmer  des  Heils,  printed  by  Koburger  in  1491; 
the  other  is  the  Historia  mundif  by  Schedd,  1493-1494,  usually 
known  as  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  which  is  highly  valued,  not 
for  the  texti  but  for  ita  remarkable  ocUection  of  spirited 
engravings. 

The  earliest  known  work  by  Wohlgemuth  b  a  retable  con- 
sisting of  fotir  pands,  dated  1465,  now  in  the  Munich  gallery, 
a  decorative  work  of  much  beauty.  In  1479  he  painted  the 
retable  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Zwickau, 
which  still  exists,  receiving  for  it  the  large  sum  of  1400  gulden. 
One  of  his  finest  and  largest  works  is  the  great  retable  painted 
for  the  church  of  the  Austin  friars  at  Nuremberg,  now  moved 
into  the  museum;  it  consists  of  a  great  many  pands,  with  figures 
of  those  saints  whose  worship  was  specially  popiilar  at  Nuremberg. 
In  1501  Wohlgemuth  was  employed  to  decorate  the  town  hall 
at  Goslar  with  a  large  series  of  paintings;  some  on  the  ceiling 
are  on  pahd,  and  others  on  the  walls  are  painted  thinly  in  tempera 
on  canvas.  As  a  portrait-painter  he  enjoyed  much  repute, 
and  some  of  his  works  of  this  dass  are  very  admirable, for  their 
realistic  vigour  and  minute  finish.  Outside  Germany  Wohl- 
gemuth's  paintings  are  scarce:  the  Royal  Institution  at  Liverpool 
possesses  two  good  examples — "  POate  washing  his  HandS)"  and 
"  The  Deposition  from  the  Cross,"  parts  probably  of  a  large  altar- 
piece.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Wohlgemuth  appears 
to  have  produced  little  by  his  own  hand.  One  of  -his  latest 
paintings  is  the  retable  at  Schwabach,  executed  in  1508,  the 
contract  for  which  still  exists.     He  died  at  Nuremberg  in 

Z5i9> 

See  the  reproductions  in  Die  Gemdlde  wn  DOrer  und  W^Jdgfimit^ 
by  Riehl  and  Thode  (Nurembcig.  1889-1895). 

WOKINO*  a  market  town  in  the  Chertsey  parliamentary 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  24  m.  S.W.  of  London  by  the 
London  and  SouUi- Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1891)  9786;  (1901)  16,244.  The  river  Wey  and  the  Basing- 
stoke canal  pass  through  the  parish.  St  Peter's  church  dates 
from  the  13th  century.  Modem  structures  indude  a  public 
hall,  and  an  Oriental  institute  (in  the  buildiog  erected  for  the 
Royal  Dramatic  College,  including  a  museum  of  Eastern  anti- 
quities, a  mosque,  and  residences  for  Orientals).  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  Surrey  county  asylum  and  a  female  convict  prison. 
Near  Woking  is  Brookwood  cemetery,  belonging  to  the  London 
Necropolis  Company,  with  a  crematorium. 


WORINOHAH,  a  market  town  and  municipal  boronsli  in  the 
Wokingham  parliamentary  division  of  Berkshire,  En^^d,  36  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the  South- Western  railway,  served  also 
by  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3551. 
It  lies  on  a  slight  eminence  above  a  valley  tributary  to  that  of  the 
river  Loddon,  in  a  weQ-woodcd  district  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
former  royal  forest  of  Windsor.  The  church  of  St  Laurence  is 
Perpendicular,  greatly  altered  by  restoration.  Two  miles  west  of 
the  town  is  the  village  of  Bearwood.  The  trade  of  Wokingham 
is  prindpally  agricultural.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4 
aldermen  and  12  councillors.    Area,  557  acres. 

Wokingham  {Wokyngham,  Oakingkam.  Ockingham),  which  was 
within  the  limits  of  mndsor  Forest,  was  formerly  situated  partly  in 
Berkshire  and  partly  in  a  detached  piece  of  Wiltshire,  which  is  now 
annexed  to  Berkshire;  the  Berkshire  portion  of  the  town  was  in  the 
manor  of  Sonning,  which  was  hdd  by  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  from 
before  the  Conquest  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  earliest 
existing  charter  to  Wokingham  is  that  of  Elizabeth  (1^3),  which 
redtes  and  confirms  some  ancient  customary  privileges  rnpecting 
the  election  of  an  alderman  and  other  corporate  officers.  The 
governing  charter  for  more  than  250  years  was  that  of  James  I. 
(1612),  incorporating  it  as  a  free  town  under  the  title  of  the  "  Aldcr- 
nmn  and  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Wokingham  in  the  Counties  of 
Berks  and  Wilts."  Under  the  provisions  oithe  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  X882  a  new  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted,  in- 
stituting a  municipal  body  to  consbt  of  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  uid 
12  councillors.  Wokingham  was  asseaed  at  ^  for  ship>money, 
Reading  being  assessed  at  £220.  It  had  at  this  tune  a  manufacture 
of  silk  stockings,  which  flourished  as  early  as  1625,  and  survived  up 
to  the  19th  century.  The  town  shared  in  the  benefactions  <rf  LaucT 
whose  father  was  bom  there.  The  Tuesday  market,  which  is  still 
held  and  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the  lotb  oentunr,  was  famous 
for  poultry,  was  granted  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  oy  Henry  III. 
(1219),  who  also  granted  (1258)  two  annual  fairs  to  be  held  on  the 
vigil,  day  and  morrow  of  St  Barnabas  and  All  Saints  respectively; 
the  latter  is  still  kept  up,  the  former  appears  in  the  list  of  fain  htid 
in  1792. 

WOLCOT,  JOHN  (173^1819)1  EngUsb  satirist  and  poet, 
known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Peiea  Pimdar,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Wolcot,  surgeon  at  Dodbrooke,  adjoining  Kingsbridge, 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  baptised  there  on  the  9th  of  May  1738. 
He  was  educated  at  Kingsbrid^  free  school,  at  the  Bodmin 
and  Liskeard  grammar  schoob,  and  in  France.  For  seven  years 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  unde,  John  Wolcot,  a  surgeon  at 
Fowey,  and  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Aberdeen  in  1767.  In 
1769  he  was  ordained,  and  went  to  Jamaica  with  his  unde's 
patient,  Sir  William  T^elawny,  the  new  governor  In  1772  be 
became  incmnbcnt  of  Vere,  Jamaica,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
patron  (zith  of  December  1772)  he  returned  to  England,  and 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Truro.  In  1781  Wolcot  went  to  London, 
and  took  with  him  the  young  Cornish  artist,  John  Opie,  whose 
talents  in  painting  he  had  been  the  first  to  recognize.  Before 
they  left  Cornwall  Opie  apparently  made  a  rash  engagement  to 
share  his  profits  with  Wolcot,  but  a  breach  between  tbem 
occurred  soon  after  they  settled  in  London.  Wolcot  had  already 
achieved  some  success  in  a  Supplicating  Epistle  to  the  Reviewers 
(1778),  and  after  his  settlement  in  London  he  threw  off  with 
marvellous  rapidity  a  succession  of  pungent  satires.  George  III. 
was  his  favourite  subject  of  ridicule,  and  his  peculiarities  were 
described  or  distorted  in  The  Lousiad  (1785),  Peeps  at  St  James's 
(1787)  and  Tke  Royal  Visit  to  Exeter.  Two  of  Wolcot 's  happiest 
satires  on  the  "farmer  king"  depicted  the  royal  survey  of' 
Whitbread's  brewery,  and  the  king's  natve  wonder  how  the 
apples  got  into  the  apple  dumplings.  In  his  Expostulatory  Odes 
(1789)  he  etilogized  the  prince  of  Wales.  BosweU's  biography  of 
Johnson  was  ridiculed  in  An  Epistle  to  James  BoswcU  (1786), 
and  in  the  same  year  followed  another  piece,  called  Boay  and 
PiozU.  Other  subjects  were  found  in  Sir  Josepk  Banks  and 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  (1790),  and  a  Complimentary  Epistle 
to  James  Bruce  (1790).  Among  his  early  satires  were  Lyric  Odes 
to  the  Academicians  (1782),  and  another  series  on  the  same  subject. 
Farewell  Odes  (1786).  He  specially  attacked  Benjamin  West, 
but  expressed  great  admiration  for  the  landscapes  of  Gains- 
borough and  Richard  Wilson.  Wolcot  was  himself  no  mean 
artist,  and  in  1797  appeared  Six  Picturesque  Views  from  Paintings 
by  Peter  Pindar,  engraved  by  Aiken.  In  1795  he  disposed  of 
his  works  to  the  booksellers  for  an  annuity  of  £250.     His 
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various  pieces  were  published  in  1796  in  four  octavo  volumes 

and  often  reprinted.    Wolcot  cared  little  whether  he  hit  above 

or  bdow  the  belt,  and  the  gross  vituperation  he  indulged  in 

spoils  much  of  his  work  for  present-day  readers;  but  he  had  a 

broad  sense  of  humour,  a  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  and  great 

felidty  of  imagery  and  expression.   Some  of  his  serious  pieces--^ 

his  rendering  of  Thomas  Warton's  epigram  on  Sleep  and  his  Lord 

Gregory,  for  example — ^reveal  an  unexpected  fund  of  genuine 

tenderness.     In  William  Gifford,  who  attacked  him  in'  the 

Epistie  to  P.  Pindar,  he  for  once  met  with  more  than  his  match. 

Wolcot  made  a  personal  assault  on  his  enemy  in  Wright's  shop 

in  Piccadilly,  but  Gifford  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  Wolcot  was 

soundly  thrashed.    He  died  at  Latham  Place,  Somers  Town, 

London,  on  the  14th  of  January  1819,  and  seven  days  later  was 

buried,  as  he  had  desired,  near  Samud  Butler,  the  author  of 

Hudibras,  in  St  Paulas.  Covent  Garden. 

Polwhele.  the  Cornish  hutorian,  was  well  acquainted  with  Wolcot 
in  his  early  life,  and  the  best  account  of  his  residence  in  the  west 
u  found  m  voL  L  of  Polwbele's  Traditions  and  in  Pblwhele's- 
Biographical  Sketches,  vol.  iL  Cyrus  Redding  was  a  frequent 
Vbitor  at  the  pid  man's  house^  ami  has  desoioed  Wolcot's  later 
davs  in  hb  Past  Celebrities,  voL  l,  and  his  Fifty  Years'  BMoUeciions, 
vols.  L  and  u. 

WOLCOTT,  ROGER  (1679-1767),  American  admmSstrator, 
was  bom  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  4th  of  January  1679, 
the  son  of  Simon  Wolcott  (d.  1687).  He  was  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Wolcott  (1578-1655)  of  Galdon  Manor,  ToUand,  Somerset, 
who  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1628,  assisted  John  Mason 
and  others  to  found  Windsor,  Coim.,  in  X635,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1637  and  of  the 
House  of  Magistrates  from  1643  to  his  death.^  Roger  Wolcott 
was  early  apprenticed  to  a  weaver  and  throve  at  this  trade,  he 
was  a  memb^  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  in  1709,  one 
of  the  Bench  of  Justices  in  17x0,  commissary  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  in  the  expedition  of  17x1  against  Canada,  a  member  of  the 
Council  in  1714,  judge  of  the  county  court  in  X7ax  and  of  the 
superior  court  in  X73a,  and  deputy-governor  and  chief-justice 
of  the  superior  court  in  1741.  He  was  second  in  command  to  Sir 
William  Pepperrell,  with  rank  of  major-general  in  the  expedition 
(1745)  against  Louisbouig,  and  was  governor  of  Ccmnecticut  in 
x75i~x7S4.  He  died  in  what  is  now  East  Windwr,  on  the 
X7th  of  May  1767. 

He  wrote  Poetical  ,Medit<Uions  (1725),  an  epic  on  The  Agency  of 
the  Honourable  John  Winthrop  in  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
(oKnted  in  pp.  262-298  of  vol.  iv.,  series  i,  CeUectionsoi  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society),  and  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that "  the  New  England 
Congregationai  churches  are  and  always  have  been  consociated 
churches."  His  Journal  at  the  Siege  of  Louisbourg  is  printed  in 
pp.  131 -161  of  vol.  I  (i860)  of  the  CoUeaions  oC  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society. 

His  son,  Erastus  Wolcott  (x7a2-^x793)  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  and  its  speaker;  he  was  a 
brigadier-general  of  Connecticut  militia  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Connecticut. 

Another  son,  Ouvcr  Wolcott  (1726-X797),  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1747  and  studied  medicine  with  his  brother  Alexander 
(1713-X795).  In  175X  he  was  made  sheriff  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Litchfield  county  and  settled  in  Litchfield,  where  he 
practised  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  Z774-X786 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  X775-X776,  X778  and  1780- 
X784.  Congress  made  him  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  Northern  Department  in  X775,  and  during  the  early  years 
of  the  War  of  Independence  he  was  active  in  raising  militia  in 
Connecticut.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dedaration  of 
Independence;  commanded  Connecticut  militia  that  helped  to 
defend  New  York  City  in  August  X776;  in  17*77  organized  more 
Connecticut  volunteers  and  took  part  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  campaign  against  General  John  Burgoyne;  and  in  1779 
commanded  the  militia  during  the  British  invasion  of  Con- 
necticut. In  X784,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  Northern  Department,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix  (22nd  Oct.)  settling  the  boundaries  of  the  Six  Nations. 

*  Henry  Wolcott  the  younger  (d.  1680)  was  one  of  the  patentees 
of  Connecticut  under  the  charter  of  1662. 


In  1786- 1796  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Coxmecticut,  and 
in  November  1787  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  CoxiventioB 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  became  governor  in 
X796  upon  the  death  (15th  Jan.)  of  Samuel  Huntixigton,  and 
served  un^  his  death  on  the  xst  of  December  X797. 

See  the  sketch  by  his  son  CMiver  in  Sanderson's  oiograpky  ef  the 
Signals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (Philadelphta,  1820-1827). 

Oliver's  son,  Oliver  Wolcott,  jun.  (176&-X833),  graduated 
at  Yale  in  X778,  studied  law  in  Litchfield  under  Judge  Tapping 
Reeve,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  X78X.    With  Oliver 
Ellsworth  he  was  appointed  (May  1784)  a  <x>mmissioner  to  adjust 
the  claims  of  Connecticut  against  the  United  States.    In  1788 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  public  accmmta  of  Connecticut; 
in  the  next  year  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Federal  Tiensury; 
in  June  x  791  became  comptroller  of  the  Treasuxy,  and  in  February 
X  795  succeeded  Alexander  HamQton  as  Secietaiy  of  the  Treasury. 
At  the  end  of  x8oo  he  resigned  after  a  bitter  attack  by  the 
Democratic-Republican  press,  against  which  he  defended  himself 
in  an  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.    In  x8oz-x8o2 
he  was  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Second  District  (Connecti- 
cut, Vermont  and  New  York),  and  then  entered  business  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  was  president  of  the  short-lived  Merchants' 
Bank  (X803)  and  president  (18x2-18x4)  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America.   With  a  brother  he  then  founded  factories  at  Wolcott- 
ville  (near  Litchfield).    He  re-entered  politics  as  a  leader  of  the 
"  Toleration  Republicans,"  attempting  to  oust  the  Con^egational 
dergy  from  power  by  adopting  a  more  liberal  constitution  in 
place  of  the  charter;  he  was  defeated  for  governor  in  18x5, 
but  in  x8x7  presided  over  the  state  convention  whidi  adoptett 
a  new  constitution,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  goverxior, 
serving  until  1827.    He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  ist  of 
June  X833. 

His  grandson.  George  Gibbs  (1815-187^),  in  1846  edited  Menunrs 
of  the  Administration  of  Washington  and  John  Adams  .  from  ike 
Papers  e^  Ottver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Wolcott  wrote 
British  Influenu  on  the  Affaus  of  the  United  States  Promd  and  Ex- 
plained (1804). 

A  grandson  of  the  second  Oliver's  brother  Frederick  was 
Roger  Wolcott  (X847-X90X),  who  graduated  at  Harvaxd  in 
X870,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1874.  He  practised 
law  in  Boston,  and  served  In  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre> 
sentatives  in  X882-X884  as  a  Republican.  In  1892  be  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  (rejected  X893  and  1895),  and  in  1896 
became  acting-governor  upon  the  death  (5th  March)  of  Governor 
Frederick  T.  Greenhalge.  He  was  dected  governor  in  X896 
and  served  until  X900.  He  died  on  the  2xst  of  December  1901. 

EowASD  Oliver  Wolcott  (X848-X905),  a  member  of  the  same 
family,went  to  Colorado,  became  interested  in  silver  mining  there, 
was  a  U.S.  Senator  in  X889-X90X,  and  was  a  prominent  Republican 
bimetallist. 

Sec  William  I^awrence,  Roger  WolcoU  Ii 847-1901]  (Boston.  1902), 
and  for  all  the  family,  Samuel  Wolcott,  Memorial  of  Henry  WolcoU, 
one  of  the  first  Settlers  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  of  some  of  kis 
Descendants  (New  York,  i88i>. 

WOLF,  FRIBDRICH  AUGUST  (X7S9-1824),  German  philo- 
logist and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  February  1759  at 
Hainrode,  a  little  vilbige  not  fsa  from  Noidhausen,  in  the  province 
of  Hanover.  His  father  was  the  village  schoolmaster  and  organist. 
In  time  the  family  removed  to  Nordhausen,  and  there  young 
Wolf  went  to  the  grammar  school,  where  he  soon  acquired  all 
the  Latin  and  Greek  that  the  masters  could  teach  him,  besides 
learning  Ftencfa,  Italian,  Spanish  and  music  The  precocity 
of  his  attainments  was  only  equalled  by  the  force  of  will  and 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  which  characterized  him  throughout 
life.  After  two  yeaxs  of  solitary  study,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Wolf  went  (X777)  to  the  university  of  GOttingen.  His  first  art 
there  was  a  prophecy — one  of  those  prophecies  which  spring 
from  the  conscious  power  to  bring  about  their  fulfilment.  Be 
had  to  choose  his  "  faculty,"  and  chose  one  which  then  existed 
only  in  his  own  mind,  the  faculty  of  "  phDoIogy  "  What  is  even 
more  remarkable,  the  omen  was  accepted.  He  carried  his  point, 
and  was  enrolled  as  he  desired.  C.  G.  Heyne  was  then  the  chief 
ornament  of  GSttingen,  and  Wolf  and  he  were  not  on  good  terms. 
Heyne  excluded  him  from  his  lectures,  and  brusquely  condemned 
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WoIPs  views  on  Homer.    Wolf,  ho^vever,  punned  his  studies 

in  the  university  library,  from  which  he  b<nTowed  with  his  old 

avidity.    During  X.779-X783  Wolf  was  a  schoohnaster,  iixst  at 

Ilffeld,  then  at  Osterode.   His  success  as  a  teacher  was  striking, 

and  he  found  time  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Symposium  (oi 

Plato,  which  excited  notice,  and  led  to  his  promotion  (1783) 

to  a  chair  in  the  PrussiaB  university  of  Halle.    The  moment 

was  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of  education.    Tlie  literary 

impulse  of  the  Renaissance  was  almost  spent;  scholarship  had 

become  dry  and  trivial.    A  new  scho<ri,  that  of  Locke  and 

Rousseau,  sought  to  make  teaching  more  modem  and  more 

human,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  mental  discipline  and  scientific 

aim.    Wolf  was  eager  to  throw  himself  into  the  contest  on  the 

side  of  antiquity.   In  Halle  (1783-1807),  by  the  force  of  his  will 

and  the  enlightened  aid  of  the  ministers  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  long-cherished  ideas  and  found  the 

science  of  philology.   Wolf  defined  philology  broadly  as  ^  know-; 

ledge  of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  antiquity."   The  matter 

of  such  a  science,  he  held,  most  be  sought  in  the  history  and 

education  of  some  highly  cultivated  nation,  to  be  studied  in 

written  remains,  works  of  art,  and  whatever  else  bears  the  stamp 

of  national  thought  or  skill.    It  has  therefore  to  do  with  both 

history  and  language,  but  primarily  as  a  science  olinterpreiati^nj 

in  which  historical  facts  and  linguistic  facts  take  their  place  in 

an  organic  whole.    Such  was  the  ideal  which  Wolf  had  in  his 

mind  when  he  established  the  philological  scminarium  at  Halle. 

Wolf's  writings  make  tittle  show  in  a  library,  and  were  always 
subordinate  to  his  teaching.  During  his  time  at  Halle  he  pub« 
lished  his  commentary  on  the  Leptines  of  Demosthenes  (1789) — 
which  suggested  to  his  pupil,  Aug.  Boeckh,  the  PuUic  Economy 
of  Atkens-^aitd  a  little  later  the  celebrated  Prohgomena  to  Homer 
(1795).  This  book,  the  work  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly 
associated,  was  thrown  off  in  comparative  haste  to  meet  an 
immediate  need.  It  has  all  the  merits  of  a  great  piece  of  oral 
teaching — command  of  method,  suggestiveness,  breadth  of  view. 
The  reader  does  not  feel  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  theory,  but  with 
great  ideas,  which  are  left  to  bear  fruit  in  his  mind  (see  Houer). 
The  publication  led  to  an  unpleasant  polemic  with  Hcyne, 
who  absurdly  accused  him  of  reproducing  what  he  had  heard 
from  him  at  GOttingen. 

The  Halle  professorship  ended  tragically,  and  with  it  the  happy 
and  productive  period  of  Wolf's  life.  He  was  swept  away,  and 
his  university  with  him,  by  the  deluge  of  the  French  invasion. 
A  painful  gloom  oppressed  his  remaining  years  (1807-1824); 
which  he  spent  at  Berlin.  He  became  so  fractious  and  intolerant 
as  to  alienate  some  of  his  warmest  friends.  He  gained  a  place 
in  the  department  of  education,  through  the  exertions  of  W. 
von  Humboldt.  When  this  became  unendurable,  he  once  more 
took  a  professorship.  But  he  no  longer  taught  with  his  old 
success;  and  he  wrote  very  little.  His  most  finished  work, 
the  Darstdlung  der  Altertkumswissenschaft,  though  published 
at  Berlin  (1807),  belongs  essentially  to  the  HaUe  time.  At 
length  his  health  gave  way.  He  was  advised  to  try  the  south 
of  France.  He  got  as  far  as  ManeiUes,  and,  dying  there  on  the 
8th  of  August  x824>  was  hud  in  the  classic  soil  of  that  ancient 
Hellenic  city. 

Mark  Pattison  wrote  an  admirable  sketch  of  Wolf's  life  and  work 
in  the  North  British  Review  of  June  1865,  reproduced  in  his  Essays 
(1889):  see  also  J.  E.  Sandys.  Hist,  of  Class.  Schd.  iii.  (1908). 
pp.  51-60.  Wolf's  Kleine  Schriften  were  edited  by  C.  Bernhardy 
(Halle,  1869).  Works  not  included  are  the  Prolegomena,  the  Letters 
to  Heyne  (Berlin,  1797),  the  commentary  on  the  Leptines  (Halle, 
1789)  and  a  translation  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Berlin,  l8t  i). 
To  these  must  be  added  the  Vorlesungen  on  Iliad  i.-iv.,  taken  from 
the  notes  of  a  pupil  and  edited  by  Usteri  (Bern,  1830).   (D.  B.  M.) 

WOLF,  HUGO  (1860-1903),  German  composer,  was  bom  on 
the  13th  of  March  z86o  at  Windischgraz  in  Styria.  His  father, 
who  was  in  the  leather  trade,  was  a  keen  musician.  From  him 
Hugo  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  piano  and  the  violin.  After 
an  unhappy  school  life,  in  which  he  showed  little  aptitude  for 
anything  but  music,  he  went  in  1875  to  the  Conservatoire.  He 
appears  to  have  learned  very  little  there,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1877  because  of  a  practical  joke  in  the  form  of  a  threatening 


letter  to  the  director,  for  which  he  was  perhaps  unjustly  held 
responsiUe.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  hie  had  to  depend  upoo 
himself  for  his  musical  tvainiag.  By  giving  lessons  on  the  piano 
and  with  occasional  small  he^  from  his  father  he  managed  to 
Uve  for  several  years  in  Vienna,  but  it  was  a  life  of  extseme 
hardship  and  privation,  for  which  his  delicate  oonstiiutiad  and 
hia  proud»  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament  were  paiticuiarljr 
ill-suited.  In  1884  he  became  mu^al  critic  to  the  SaloiMaU, 
a  Viennese  society  paper,  and  contrived  by  his  unoomptoousingly 
trenchant  and  sarcastic  style  to  win  a  notoriety  which  was  not 
helpful  to  his  future  prospects.  His  aident  disdpleship  of 
Wagner  was  uofortunatdy  linked  with  a  bitter  cppOBitiem  to 
Brahms,  for  whose  works  he  always  retained  an  ineradicable 
dislike.  The  publication  at  the  end  of  1887  of  twelve  of  his  soDgl 
seems  to  have  definitely  dedded  the  coune  of  his  genius*  for 
about  this  time  he  retired  from  the  SaloiMaU,  and  molved  to 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  stmg-compositioa,  The  nine  years 
which  followed  practicsUy  r^tesent  his  life  as  a  composer.  TlEiey 
were  raariced  by  periods  of  feverish  creative  activity,  alternating 
with  periods  of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  during  which  he 
was  sometimes  unable  even  to  bear  the  sotmd  of  music  By  the 
end  of  1891  he  had  composed  the  hulk  of  his  works,  on  whidn  his 
fame  chiefly  rests,  43  Mdrike  lieder,  20  Eichendorff  Lieder, 
51  CSoethe  Lieder,  44  Lieder  from  Geibel  and  Heyse's  Spatuseket 
Liederspkl,  and  32  from  Heyse's  Halienisckes  LiakrUicht  a 
second  part  ooDsisting  of  24  songs  being  added  in  1896.  Besides 
these  wbre  1$  settings  of  lyrics  by  different  authors,  inddentsl 
music  to  Ibsen's  Fest  aufSdhaug,  a  few  choral  and  instrumental 
works,  aor  opera  in  four  acts.  Dor  Corregfdor,  successfully  produced 
at  Mannheim  in  June  1896,  and  finally  settings  of  three  sonnets 
by  Michelangelo  in  March  1897.  In  September  of  this'year  the 
malady  which  had  long  threatened  descended  upon  him;  he 
was  placed  in  an  asylum,  released  in  the  following  January,  only 
to  be  immured  again  some  months  later  by  his  own  wish,  after 
an  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  the  Tiaunsee.  Four  painful  years 
elapsed  before  his  death  on  the  imd  of  February  1903.  Apart 
from  his  works  and  the  tragedy  of  his  last  years  there  is  little 
in  Wolf's  life  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  struggling  and 
unsuccessful  musicians.  His  touchy  and  difficult  temperament 
perpetually  stood  in  the  way  of  worldly  success.  What  little  he 
obtained  was  due  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  a  small  band  ef 
friends,  critics  and  singers,  to  make  his  songs  known,  to  the 
support  of  the  Vienna  Wagner*Verein,  and  to  the  formation  in 
1895  of  the  Hugo-Wolf- Verein  in  Berlin.  No  doubt  it  was  sl«> 
a  good  thing  for  his  reputation  that  the  firm  of  Schott  undertook 
in  1891  the  publication  of  his  songs,  but  the  financial  result  after 
five  years  amounted  to  85  marks  3s  pfennigs  (about  £4,  los.). 
He  lived  in  cheap  lodgings  till  in  1896  the  generosity  of  his  fk-iends 
provided  him  with  a  house  of  his  own,  which  he  enjoyed  for  one 
year. 

Among  the  song  composers  who  have  adopted  the  modem 
standpoint,  according  to  which  accepted  canons  of  beauty  and 
of  form  must  yield  if  they  interfere  with  a  closer  or  more  vivid 
realization  of  dramatic  or  emotional  expression.  Wolf  holds  a 
place  in  which  he  has  no  rival,  not  because  of  the  daring  origin- 
ality  of  his  methods  and  the  remarkable  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
style,  but  because  these  are  the  direct  outcome  of  rare  poetical 
insight  and  imaginative  power.  He  has  that  gift  of  vision  which 
makes  the  difference  between  genius  and  talent.  His  frequent 
adoption  of  a  t3rpe  of  song  built  upon  a  ang^e  phrase  or  leit-fnoiiv 
in  the  accompaniment  has  led  to  the  misleading  statement  that 
his  work  represents  merely  the  transference  of  Wagnerian 
principles  to  song.  In  reality  the  forms  of  Wolf's  songs  vary  as 
widely  as  those  of  the  poems  which  he  set.  No  less  remarkable 
is  the  immense  range  of  style  at  his  command.  But  with  Wolf 
methods  of  form  and  style  are  so  inseparably  linked  with  the 
poetical  conceptions  which  they  embody,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  apart.  His  place  among  the  greatest  song-writers 
is  due  to  the  essential  truth  and  originality  of  his  creations,  and 
to  the  vivid  intensity  with  which  he  has  presented  them.  These 
results  depend  not  merely  on  musical  gifts  that  are  exceptional, 
but  also  upon  a  critical  grasp  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order. 
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No  other  composer  his  eihiblted  so  scrupulouft  a.  leverence  for 
the  poems  which  he  sdt.  To  disnlwe  an  accent  was  for  him  as 
heinous  an  act  of  saailege  as  to  misinterprd  a  conception  or  to 
i^aore  an  essential  suggestion.  Fineness  of  declamation  has 
never  reached  a  higher  point  than  in  Wolf's  songs.  Emphasis 
should  also  be  laid  upon  the  objective  and  dramatic  attitude  of 
his  mind.  He  preferred  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
poetry  rather  than  to  use  his  art  for  purposes  of  sdf-revelationi 
avoiding  for  his  songs  the  works  of  those  whom  with  healthy 
scorn  he  termed  the  Ich-1h)eten.  Hence  the  men  and  women 
diaractesixed  in  his  songs  are  living  realities,  f ocziing  a  veiitabljB 
portrait  gaHery,  of  which  the  figures,  though  unmistakably  the 
work  of  a  single  hand,  yet  maintain  their  own  separate  identity. 
These  statements  can  be  verified  as  well  by  a  reference  to  the 
iimito  and  more  melodious  of  his  songs,  as  to  those  which  are 
of  extreme  elaboration  and  difiBculty.  Among  the  former  may 
be  named  Das  verUusene  MSgiUm  in  der  Priike  and  Der  GMntr 
(Marike),  Versekwiegene  Uebe  and  Der  Musikasd  (Eichendorfl), 
Anakre&ns  Grab  (Goethe),  AUe  gingen,  Hera,  Mtar  Ruh*  and  Hen, 
wasfragst  {Spamisckes  Liederspsd) ,  Nos.  i  and  4  of  the  IkUieniscbes 
Lieder^tch,  and  among  the  lattet  Aeolskarfe  and  Der  Fenerreiter 
(MOrike),  Ganymed  and  Prometheus  (Goethe).       (W.  A.  J.  F.) 

WOLF,  JOSEPH  (i82o»i899),  Angb-Gennan  artist,  the  son 
of  a  German  farmer,  was  born  in  x8ao  at  Mdnstermaifeld,  on  the 
river  Mosdk,  in  the  Rhine  Province.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  an 
assiduous  student  of  bird  and  animal  life,  and^owed  a  remark- 
able capacity  as  a  drau^tsman  of  natiuld  history  subjects.  His 
powers  were  first  recognized  by'Professor  Schlegel  of  the  Ldden 
museum,  wh6  gave  him  employment  as  an  illustrator.  In  1848 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the 
3otb  of  April  1899.  He  made  many  drawings  for  the  Zoirfogical 
Society,  and  a  very  large  number  of  illustrations  for  books  on 
natur^  history  and  on  travel  in  various  countries;  but  he  also 
won  a  considerable  success  as  a  painter. 
See  A.  H.  Palmer,  The  Life  of  Joseph  Wolf  (London,  1895). 
WOLF  {Canis  lupus),  the  oommMi  English  name  for  any  wild 
member  of  the  typical  section  of  the  genus  Canis  (See  Ca&nivora). 
Excluding  some  varieties  of  domestic  dogs,  wolves  are  the  Urgest 
members  of  the  genus,  and  have  a  wide  geographical  range, 
extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  North 
America  from  Greenland  to  Mexico,  but  are  not  found  in  South 
America  or  Africa,  where  they  are  replaced  by  other  members 
of  the  famUy.  They  present  great  diversities  of  size,  length 
and  thickness  of  fur,  and  coloration,  although  resembling  each 
other  in  all  important  structural  characters.  These  differences 
have  given  rise  to  a  supposed  mifltiplicity  of  species,  expressed 
by  the  names  C«  lycaon  (Central  Europe),  C,  laniger  and  C.  niger 
(Tibet),  the  C  ouidentalis,  C.  nubilus,  C.  nuaicanuSt  &c.,  of 
North  America,  and  the  great  blackish-brown  Alaskan  C. 
pambasileus,  the  largest  of  them  all.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  local  varieties.  In  North 
America  there  is  a  second  distina  smaller  species,  called  the 
coyote  or  prairie-wolf  {Canis  lairans),  an4  perh^>s  the  Japanese 
wolf  (C.  hodophylax)  may  be  distinct,  although,  except  for  its 
smaller  size  and  shorter  legs,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  common  qpecies.  The  wolf  enters  the  N.W.  comer  of  India, 
but  in  the  peninsula  if  replaced  by  the  more  jackal-like  C  pallipeSf 
which  is  probably  a  member  of  the  jackal  group,  and  not  a  wolf 
at  all. 

The  ordinary  cdour  of  the  wolf  is  yellowish  or  fulvous  grey, 
but  almost  pure  white  and  entirely  black  wolves  are  known. 
In  northern  countries  the  fur  is  longpr  and  thicker,  and  the  animal 
geiffeially  larger  and  more  powerful  than  in  the  southern  portion 
of  its  range.  Its  habits  are  similar  everywhere  and  it  is  still, 
and  has  be^n  from  time  immemorial,  e^>ecially  known  to  man 
in  all  the  countries  it  inhabits  as  the  devastator  of  sheep  flocks. 
Wolves  do  not  catch  their  prey  by  lying  in  ambush,  or  stealing  up 
close  and  making  a  sudden  spring,  but  by  fairly  running  it  down 
in  open  chase,  which  their  speed  and  remarkable  endurance 
enable  them  to  do.  Except  during  summer  when  the  young 
families  of  cubs  are  being  separately  provided  for  by  their  parents, 
they  asseihble  in  troops  or  packs,  often  in  relays,  and  by  their 
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combmed  and  persevering  efforts  are  abk  to4»vapower  and  k3l 
deer,  antelopes  and  wounded  animals  of  all  sizes.    It  is  Mwgw»ia^r 
that  sach  closely  allied  species  as  the  domestic  dog  aiul   the 
Arctic  fox  are  amoog  the  favourite  prey  of  wolves,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  children  and  even  full-grown  people  are  not  in- 
frequently the  objects  of  their  attack  when  pressed  by  hunger. 
Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  ferocity  of  the  wolf  in  a  wild 
state,  many  instances  are  recorded  of  ^wimftic  taken  when  quite 
young  becoming  tame  and  attached  to  the  person  who  has 
brou^t  them  up,  when  they  eslubit  many  of  the  ways  of  a  dog. 
Thev  can,  however,  rarely  be  trusted  by  strangers. 

The  history  of  the  wolf  in  the  British  Isles,  and  its  gradual  extir- 
pation, has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Mr  J.  E.  Hailing  in  his 
work  on  Extinct  British  Animals,  from  which  the  following  account 
is  abridged.    To  judge  by  the  osteological  namaios  which  the  re- 
seaxchcs  of  geologists  have  brought  to  light,  there  was  perhaps 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  or  Wales  in  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  wolves  did  not  abound,  while  in  Slcotland  and  Ireland  they 
must  have  been  still  more  numerous.    The  foanl  remains  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Britain  are  not  larger  than,  nor  in  any 
way  to  be  distinguished  from,  the  cotTcmonding  bones  and  teeth  at 
Euroijean  wolves  of  the  present  day.   Wolf-hunting  was  a  favourite 
pursuit  of  the  ancient  Britons  as  well  as  of  the  Anglo'Saxona.     la 
Athelstan's  reign  these  animals  abounded  to  such  an  extent  in  YcM-k- 
shire  that  a  retreat  was  built  by  one  Acehorn,  at  Flixton,  near  Filey, 
wherein  travellers  might  seek  refuge  if  attackied  by  them.  As  is  well 
known,  great  efforts  were  made  by  King  Edmr  to  reduce  the  number 
of  wolves  in  the  country,  but,  notwithstanding  the  annual  tribute  of 
300  dcins  paid  to  him  during  several  years  by  the  king  of  Wales,  he 
was  not  altogether  so  successful  as  has  been  commonly  imagined. 
In  the  rdni  of  Henry  III.  wdves  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  some 
parts  of  the  a>uotry  to  induce  the  king  to  make  grants  of  land  to 
various  individuals  upon  the  express  condition  of  their  taking 
measures  to  destroy  these  animals  wherever  they  could  be  founo. 
In  Edward  II.'s  time,  the  king's  forest  of  the  Peak,  in  Derbydiire, 
is  especially  mentioned  as  infested  with  wolves,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (148^1509)  that  wolves  appear  to 
have  become  finally  exunct  in  England.    This,  however,  is  rather 
a  matter  of  Inference  from  the  cessation  of  all  mention  of  them  in 
local  records  than  from  any  definite  evidence  of  their  extirpation. 
Their  last  retreat  was  probably  in  the  demAate  wokb  of  Yorkshire. 
In  Scotland,  as  might  be  supoosed  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  wdf  maintained  its  hold  lor  a  much  longer  period.   There  is  a 
well-known  story  of  the  last  of  the  race  bemg  killed  by  Sir  Ewca 
Cameron  of  Locniel  in  1680,  but  there  is  evidence  of  wolves  having 
survived  in  Sutherlandshire  and  other  parts  into  the  following 
century  (perhaps  as  late  as  1743).  thooeh  the  date  of  their  final 
extinction  cannot  be  accurately  fixed.    In  Ireland,  in  Cromwell's 
time,  wolves  were  particularly  troublesome,  and  said  to  be  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  so  that  special  measures  were  taken  for  their  destruc* 
tion,  such  as  the  offering  of  large  rewards  for  their  heads,  and  the 
prohibition  (in  165a)  of  the  exportation  of  "  wolf-dogs."  the  large 
dogs  used  for  hunting  the  wolves.    The  active  measures  taken 
then  and  later  reduced  their  numbers  greatly,  so  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  they  became  scarce,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sister  island,  the  date  of  their  final  disappearance  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.    It  has  been  placed,  upon  the  evidence  of  somewhat 
doubtful  traditions,  as  late  as  1766. 

It  is  owing  to  their  position  that  the  British  Islands  have  been 
able  to  dear  themselves  of  these  formidable  and  destructive  animals, 
for  France,  with  no  natural  barriers  to  prevent  their  incursions  from 
the  continent  to  the  cast,  is  liable  every  winter  to  visits  from  numbers 
of  these  animals.  (W.H.F.;  R.L.*) 

WOLFDIETRICH,  German  hero  of  romance.  The  tale  of 
Wolf  dietrich  is  connected  with  the  Merovingian  princes,  Theodoric 
and  Theodcbert,  son  and  grandson  of  Clovis;  but  in  the  Middle 
High  German  poems  of  Ortnit  and  Wolf  dietrich  m  the  Hddenbuch 
(9.9.)  Wolfdietrich  is  the  son  of  Hugdietrich,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. Repudiated  and  exposed  by  his  father,  the  child 
was  spared  by  the  wolves  of  the  forest,  and  was  educated  by  the 
faithful  Berchtung  of  Meran.  The  account  of  his  parents  and 
their  wooing,  however,  differs  in  various  texts.  After  the 
emperor's  death  Wolfdietrich  was  driven  from  his  inheriUnce 
by  his  brothers  at  the  instigation  of  the  traitor  Sabene.  Berch- 
tung and  his  sixteen  sons  stood  by  Wolfdietrich.  Six  of  these 
were  slain  and  the  other  ten  imprisoned.  It  was  only  after  long 
exile  in  Lombardy  at  the  court  of  King  Ortnit  that  the  hero 
returned  to  deliver  the  captives  and  regain  his  kingdom.  WoUdie- 
trich's  exile  and  return  suggested  a  parallel  with  the  history  of 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  with  whom  he  was  often  actually  identified; 
and  the  Mentors  of  the  two  heroes,  Hildebrand  and  Berch- 
tung, are  cast  in  the  same  mould.    Presently  features  of  the 
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WoUdietrich  legend  were  tfansferred  to  the  Dietrich  cycle,  and  in 
the  Ankang  to  the  Hddenbuch  it  is  stated  in  despite  of  all  hi^ 
toxical  considerations  that  WoUdietrich  was  the  grandlather  of 
the  Veronese  hero.   Among  the  exfdoits  of  WoUdietrich  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  dragon. which  had  slain  Ortnit  (9.V.).    He  thus 
took  thq  place  of  Hardheri,  one  of  the  mythical  Hartung  brothers, 
the  original  hero  of  this  feat.    The  myth  attached  itself  to  the 
family  of  Clovis,  around  which  epic  tradition  rapidly  gatfiered. 
Hu^lietrich  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  epic  counterpart 
of  Theodoric  (Dietrich),  eldest  son  of  Clovis.  The  prefix  was  the 
barbarian  equivalent  of  Frank,*  and  was  employed  to  distinguish 
him  from  Theodoric  the  Goth.     After  his  father's  death  he 
divided  the  kingdom  with  his  brothers.    WoUdietrich  represents 
his  son  Theodebert  (d.  548),  whose  succession  was  disputed  by 
his  uncles,  but  was  secured  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Franki^  nobles. 
But  father  and  son  are  merged  by  a  process  of  epic  fusion  in 
WoUdietrich.    The  rape  of  Sydrat,  daughter  of  the  heathen 
Walgunt  of  Salnecke,  by  Hugdietrich  disguised  as  a  woman, 
is  typical  of  the  tales  of  the  wooing  of  heathen  princesses  made 
fashionable  by  the  Crusades,  and  was  probably  extraneous  to 
the  original  legend.    It  may,  however,  abo  be  put  on  a  semi- 
historical  basis  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  C.  Voret2sch. 
{Epische  Studien  I.  Die  Cotnp.  des  Huon  von  BofdtauXf  Halle 
xQoo),  that  WoUdietrich  ia  far  laxt  dosely  connected  with 
Theodoric  than  Theodebert,  and  that  Hugdietrkh,  therefore, 
stands  for  Govis,  the  hero,  in  the  Merovingian  historians,  of  a 

weU-known  Brautfahrtsaga. 

Ortnit  and  Wol^dvftrich  have  been  edited  by  Dr  ].  L.  Edlen  von 
Lindhauscn  (TQbtngen,  1906).  G.  Sarrazin,  in  Zeilsckr.fUr  deutsche 
Phil,  (tdo6),«»npami  the  legend  of  WoUdietrich  with  the  history  of 
Gundovald,  as  given  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  books  vi.  and  vii.  ofhis 
HisU  FfcttcoftuH. 

WOLFE.  CHARLES  (1791-1833),  Irish  poet,  son  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  of  Blackball,  Co.  Rildare,  was  bom  on  the  X4th  of 
December  1791.  He  was  educated  at  English  schools  and  at 
Trinity  Cdlege,  Dublin,  where  he  matriculated  in  1809  and 
graduated  in  18 14.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1 81 7,  and  obtained 
the  curacy  of  Ballydog,  Co.  Tyrone,  which  he  shortly  exchanged 
for  that  of  Donoughmore  in  the  same  county.  He  died  at  Cork 
on  the  3ist  of  Februaiy  1823  in  his  thirty-second  year.  WoUe 
was  well  known  as  a  poet  in  Trinity  Ci^ege  drdes.  He  is 
remembered,  however,  solely  by  his  stirring  stanzas  on  the 
"  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  written  in  1816  in  the  rooms  of 
Samuel  O'Suilivan,  a  coUege  friend,  and  printed  in  the  Newry 

Telegrapk. 

See  John  Russell.  Remains  qfthe  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  {2  vols.,  1825; 
4th  e^.,  1839),  and  a  oorrespondenoe  in  Notes  and  Querus,  8th  series, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  145,  178,  235.  353,  331  and  418. 

WOLFE.  JAMBS  (17  27-1759),  British  general,  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  was  bom  at  Westerham  in  Kent  on  the  3nd  of  January 
1727.'  At  .an  early  age  he  accompanied  his  father.  Colonel 
(afterwards  Lieuunant^General)  Edward  Wolfe,  one  of  Mari- 
borough's  veterans,  to  the  Carthagena  expedition,  and  in  1741 
his  ardent  desire  for  a  military  career  was  gratified  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  an  ensigncy.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  proceeded  with 
the  t2tb  Foot  (now  Suffolk  Regiment)  to  the  Rhine  Campaip, 
and  at  Dettingen  be  distinguished  himseU  so  much  as  acting 
adjutant  that  he  was  made  lieutenant.  In  1744  he  received  a 
company  in  Barrel's  regiment  (now  the  4ih  Ki^a.  Own).  In 
the  Scottish  rising  of  the  "  Forty-five  *'  he  was  employed  as  a 
brigade-major.  He  was  present  at  Hawle/s  defeat  at  Falkirk, 
and  at  Culloden.  With  his  old  regiment,  the  x?th,  WoUe 
served  in  the  Flanders  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  at  Val  (Lauffekl)  won  by  his  valour  the  commendation  of 
the  duke.  Promotion  followed  in  1749  to  a  majority,  and  in 
1750  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  20th,  with  which  he  served 
in  Scotland.  Some  years  later  he  spent  six  months  in  Paris. 
When  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1757  he  served  as  a  staff  officer  in 
the  unfortunate  Rochefort  expedition,  but  his  prospects  were 
not  affected  by  the  failure,  for  had  his  advice  been  taken  the 
result  might  well  have  been  different.   Next  year  he  was  sent  to 

* "  Hugo  Theodoricus  isle  dicitur,  id  est  Francus.  quia  olim  omnes 
Frapci  Httgones  vocabantur  .  .  .» "  AnnaUs  Quedlinburg,  (Peru 
Scrifl.  ui.  420.) 


N.  America  as  a  brigadier-genend  &i  the  Loutsburg  expe(fitioQ 
under  Amherst  and  Boscawen.  The  landing  was  effected  in 
the  face  of  strenuous  opposition,  Wolfe  leading  the  foiemost 
troops.  On  the  37th  of  July  the  place  surrendeied  after  an 
obstinate  defence;  during  the  siege  WoUe  had  had  charge  of 
a  most  imporunt  section  of  the  attack,  and  on  his  lines  the 
fiercest  fighting  took  place.  Soon  afterwords  he  returned  to 
England  to  recruit  his  shattered  health,  but  on  learning  that 
Pitt  desired  him  to  continue  in  America  he  at  once  offered  to 
return.  It  was  now  that  the  famous  expedition  against  Quebec 
was  decided  upoD,  Wolfe  to  be  in  command,  with  the  local  rank 
of  major-g^eneral.  In  a  brief  holiday  before  his  departure  he  met 
at  Bath  Miss  Lowther,  to  whom  he  became  engaged.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  he  sailed,  and  oil  the  ist  of  June  1759  the  Quebec 
expedition  sailed  from  Loulsburg  (see  Quebec).  After  wearisome 
and  disheartening  failures,  embittered  by  the  pain  of  an  internal 
disease,  Wolfe  crowned  his  work  by  the  ded^ve  victory  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  (13th  of  September  1759)  by  which  the  French 
permanently  lost  Quebec.  Twice  wounded  earlier  in  the  fight, 
he  had  refused  to  leave  the  field,  and  a  third  bullet  passing  ^rough 
his  lungs  indicted  a  mortal  in  juiy.  While  he  was  lying  in  a  swoon 
some  one  near  him  exclaimed,  "  Th^^  run;  see  how  they  runl" 
"  Who  run?  "  demanded  WoUe,  as  one  roused  from  sleep.  "  The 
enemy,"  was  the  answer;  "  they  gjve  way  everywhere."  WoUe 
rallied  for  a  moment,  gave  a  last  order  for  cutting  off  the  retreat, 
and  murmuring,  "  Now  God  be  praised,  I  wUl  die  m  peace/' 
breathed  his  hist.  On  the  battle-groimd  a  tall  column  bears  the 
words, "  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious  on  the  X3t^  of  September 
1759."  In  the  governor's  garden,  ia  Quebec,  there  is  also  a 
nionument  to  the  memoiy  of  WoUe  and  his  gallant  opponent 
Sf  ontcalm,  who  survived  him  only  a  few  hours,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Mortem  virtus  ammunem,  famam 
historia,  monumentum  posteritas  dedit,^*  In  Westminster  Abbey 
a  public  memorial  to  Wolfe  was  unveiled  on  the  4th  of  Octob^ 

1773- 

See  R.  Wright,  Life  ofifaJor-General  James  Wolfe  (London,  1864) ; 
P,  Parkman,  MonUtUm  and  Wolfe  (London,  1884);  Twelve  Brituk 
Soldiers  (London,  1809).:  General  Wolfe*s  Instruetians  to  Young 
O&cers  (1 768-1780):  Becklcs  WiUson.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  James 
Wdfe  (1909);  andA.  G.  Bradley.  Wolfe  (189$). 

WOLFENBthTEU  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  duchy  of 
Bnmswick,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Oker,  7  m.  S.  of 
Brunswick  on  the  railway  to  Haizburg.  Pop.  (1905)  19,083. 
Leasing  was  ducal  librarian  here,  and  the  old  library  building, 
designed  in  1723  in  imitation  of  the  Pantiieon  at  Rom^  contains 
a  marble  statue  of  him.  The  Ubrary,  including  300,000  printed 
books  and  10,000'  MSS.,  was,  however,  transferred  to  a  large 
and  new  Renaissance  edifice  in  1887.  It  is  eq>ecially  rich  in 
Bibles,  incunabula  and  books  of  the  early  Reformation  period, 
and  contains  some  fragments  of  the  Gothic  bible  of  Ulfilaa. 
Opposite  the  old  library  is  the  palace,  now  occupied  by  a  seminary. 
The  ducal  buiial-vaultis  in  the  church  of  St  Maiy. 

A  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  ate  of  WoUen- 
battel  by  a  margrave  of  Meissen  about  1046.  When  this  b^aa 
in  1367  to  be  the  residence  of  the  early  Brunswick  or  WoUen- 
biittel  line  of  counts,  a  town  gradually  grew  up  around  It.  In 
r543  it  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  who,  however, 
evacuated  it  five  years  later  after  the;  battle  of  Miihlberg.  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  June  1641,  the  Swedes,  under  Wrangel 
and  K<3nigsmark,  defeated  the  Austrians  under  the  ar^uke 
Leopold  at  WoIfenbQttel.  The  town  passed  wholly  inlo  the 
possession  of  the  Brunswick- WoUenbtittel  family  in  1671,  and 
for  neariy  one  hundred  years  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  ducal  capital.  In  1754,  however,  Duke  Charies  transferred 
the  ducal  residence  to  Brunswick. 

See  Voges,  Endkiungen  ans  der  Ceschiehie  det  Stadt  WolfenbitUS 
(WoIfenbQttel.  1882);  von  Hehwniann,  Die  keraogjkehe  BiUiolkek 
tu  WoljenMUUi  {ind  ed..  WoIfenbQttel,  1894).  For  the  *'  Wplfen* 
battel  fragments  "  see  Lessivc  and  RsiyARVS, 

WOLFF.  CASPAR  PRIEDRICH  (x733'i794)>  (^ennan  anato- 
mist and  physiologist,  .justly  reckoned  the.  founder  of  modem 
embryology,  was  bom  fai  1733  at  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
anatomy  and  physiology  under  the  elder  J.  F.  MeckeL    He 
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pwilutcd  io  mtdidne  >t  Iblle  in  1 T  S9,  Iiii  tlw^  bcini  hit  f unCHB 
Tlmria  (ciKroJinii.  Aim  urving  u  a,  tnigoHi  in  the  Seven 
Vein'  War,  he  wiilied  to  leclure  on  uuEomy  and  phyuology 
in  Berib,  but  being  refused  permusion  h«  accepted  a  tial]  fmm 
the  emptcas  dilhtiinr  to  become  proleuoi  o(  tho«  subjects 
':my  ol  St  Petenburg,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  un 

hnry  ai  "  evotuiEon  "  in  the  crude  lenie-^^.  a  umple 
BiuivLii  ■■«  riband  unroldin^  oE  organs  all  pRvioiuly  eustent  ~~  '"" 
gtrm— wa5  in  dommmoii  o[  the  fieW,  his  mearcbei  on  the  dr._.^, 
HHflt  o[  the  aTinwiituy  (anal  in  Che  chick  first  clearly  ntaUiihed 
the  convene  view,  thai  el  tpixaunt,  u,  ol  pTQireeiive  Utrv^tion 
uid  differentiation  ol  organs  ironi  a  germ  primilivcly  Ihiino^neDus. 
He  also  lar^ly  anticipated  the  modern  conception  of  embryonic 
layen,  and  IS  said  even  to  have  Toreshadowed  the  ceiJ  thectfy. 

WOLPP  (less  comctly  Woif),  CHBISTUM  (t6;9-i;M), 
Gennan  philosopher  and  mathematician,  the  son  oF  a  tanner, 
vat  bom  at  Bicslau  on  the  24lh  of  January  1679.  At  the 
university  of  Jena  be  studied  6rsl  malhematics  and  physics, 
to  which  he  soon  added  philosophy.  Id  170J  he  qualified  as 
Prnaldounl  in  the  univeisity  of  Leipiig,  where  he  lectured 
till  17^,  when  he  was  calkd  as  proiessor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  lo  Halle.  Before  this  time  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  LeUmitz.  of  whose  philosophy  his  own  system 
b  a  modification.  In  Halle  Wolfi  limited  himself  at  fiisl.lo 
mathematics,  but  on  the  departure  of  a  ccllFigue  he  added 
phytic*,  and  presently  included  all  the  main  philosophical 
disdidines.  But  the  claims  which  Wolff  advanced  on  behalf 
of  the  philosophic  reason  (see  RAnoMAUSu)  appeared  impious  to 
his  theolDgical  colleagues.  Hallc  was  the  headquarlcis  of  Pietism, 
which,  after  a  kng  struggle  against  Lulhcran  dogmatism,  had 
itself  assumed  (he  characteristics  ol  a  new  orthodoiy.  WolH's 
professed  ideal  was  to  base  theological  truths  on  endcnce  ol 
mathematical  certitude,  and  sirilc  with  the  Pietists  broke  out 
openly  in  IJJI,  when  WolH,  on  the  occasioo  of  laying  down  the 
office  of  pro-rector,  delivered  an  oration  "On  the  Practical 
PhUosophy  of  the  Chmese  ■'  (Eng.  tr.  1750),  in  which  be  praised 
the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius,  pMnting  to  them 


own  efforts  to 

for  protection. 
Frederi  '    " '' 


own  of  hi 


yearn  Wolff  was  subjected 
HI  he  appealed  to  the  court 
',  gained  the  ear  of  the  king 


m  were  recogniud,  no  soldier  wbo  deserted  could  be 
punished,  snce  he  would  only  have  acted  as  It  was  necessarily 
predetermined  that  he  should.  This  so  enraged  the  king  that 
he  at  once  deprived  WolS  of  his  office,  and  commanded  him  to 
leave  Prussian  leititory  within  forty-eight  hours  on  pain  ot  a 
baiter.  The  same  day  WolIT  passed  into  Suony,  and  presently 
proceeded  to  Marburg,  lo  which  univervly  he  had  received  a  call 
before  this  crisis.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  distinction,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  etpnlsion 
drew  universe  attention  to  his  lAilosophy.  It  ws*  everywhere 
discussed,  and  over  two  hundred  books  and  pamphleta  appeared 
(or  or  against  it  before  r 737,  not  reckoning  the  systematic  treatises 
of  Wolfl  and  his  loiioweri.  In  i;40  Frederick  William,  who  had 
■treidy  made  overtures  to  WolS  to  return,  died  suddenly,  and 
one  ol  the  first  acts  of  his  successor,  Frederick  the  Great,  was  to 
Kcall  him  to  HtUe.  His  entry  into  the  (own  on  the  Cth  erf 
December  r7to  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  triumphal  processioii. 
lo  r74j  he  became  chancellor  of  the  univenity,  and  in  1745  he 
received  the  ritle  of  Frtiktrr  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  But 
bis  matter  was  iu>  longer  fresh,  he  had  outlived  bis  power  of 
■ttticling  students,  and  his  class-Rwma  remained  empty.  He 
died  on  the  gth  ol  April  1754. 

TheWolffianphilosophyholdalmotl  undisputed  sway  In  Ceimiay 
till  h  was  diipUeed  by  the  Kantian  revolution,  [t  ia  eueirtially  a 
commoB-ieiiBe  adaptation  or  wateringH5owa  of  the  L^bniiaan 

Leitmiu,  WolS  may  be  sud  to  have  methodiied  and  reduced  lo 
degmatlc  form  the  thoughts  of  his  (iBt  prednxaior.  which  olten. 
Bowrver,  lose  the  peaier  part  of  tb«r  surgestivenesi  in  the  pracesa. 
Since  his  philosophy  disappeared  befoR  Ihe  bilui  of  new  ideas  and 
■be  appearance  c4  more  ipecubtlve  iriiKli.  it  liat  been  customary  to 
dwdl  almost  exctuilvaly  on  iti  dcfictt— lb*  WMt  of  depth  01  fresh- 


ness of  iuifht,  and  the  aridity  ot 

tends  to  rebpK  into  verbose  pla.........    „„,  „„  „  ,„  —, 

to  WoUI's  real  meriis.  These  are  mainly  his  comprehensive  view^ 
philosophy,  a*  embracing  in  Ki  survtj-  the  whoTt  field  of  human 
knowledge,  his  luislencx  everyiwhcre  on  clear  and  iDHhodsc  ex- 
posilioa,  and  hi*  conAdence  in  the  power  ol  leauio  u  ndim  all 
•ulwcts  to  this  form.  TothesemuKbcadded  thaihewaiprncilcaUy 
the  first  to  "leaeh  nhilosophy  to  ipcak  German."  The  WoUtiu 
syslun  retains  the  detnmlnism  and  optimism  ol  Leibniti.  tnit  the 
BODAk4oiyt*cede*inlatbB  background,  the -monads  falling  asunder 
into  aoultw  comclaai  being!  on  the  one  hand  and  mere  atoma  om 
Ihe  other.  Tbe  doctrme  of  the  pre^utablished  harmony  alio  lo>«  its 
Detaphyiical  lignlficance.  and  the  principle  ol  suBcient  reason 
introduced  by  Leibniti  is  once  more  discaidnl  in  [avour  of  the 
principle  of  coalradictioo  which  WoW  seeks  10  make  tbe  (unila- 
menulpnodplealphikiasphy.  Philosophy isdefinedbyhiaiaa the 
scKDCB  ot  the  possible,  and  divided,  according  lo  the  two  faculiie* 
of  the  human  Individual,  into  a  theoretical  and  ■  practical  pan. 
Logic,  iDiiietiines  called  BMsiaptia  nlintlii,  forma  the  introdue- 
tun  or  iKopaedeutic  10  both.    Theoretical  |4iiIiMD|ifay  bas  lor  it* 

Cs  ontokigy  or  pkihiepkia  frima,  cosmcJogy,  rational  payvho- 
and  natural  theology;  ontology  treats  of  tbe  enstent  in 
general,  psychology  ol  Ihe  soul  ai  a  simple  non^nended  substance, 
cosmology  ot  the  world  a«  a  whole,  and  rationil  thiolofy  ol  tlw 
eiisience  and  attributes  of  God.  These  are  bete  known  to  pfaik*. 
lophical  students  by  Kant's  treatment  of  them  In  Ihe  Criltint  irf 
Fun  Katm.  Practkal  phOosopfiy  is  subdivided  into  etfaica, 
economics  »id  polhks.    Wolfi'a  moral  principle  is  the  realiaatioa 

WoUTs  most  imporUnt  snks  are  as  foUowe:  Ai^imtiplniU  aOtr 

BaUsjnlfuba  munuduflm  (1710;  in  Latin,  Efawvia  muOitsm 
•mmcriu  1714-1713)1  Vtrninfiifr  GidaMm  ma  ia  Kntm  da 
wanDHcibii  PaitawU,  (T712:  Eng.  trans.  177a);  Vim.  Ct4.  nw 
CM.  ia  Wdl  uni  iii  St^iia  Uirnche*  (1710)!  Vmi.'Ccd.  «>■  dtr 
lltmtin  Timniiil/i'Kn  (1710):  Virn.  (M.  ma  dem  RiiUirtaA- 
Iicihea  Uben  ia  Mmicl^n  {mi);  Vtn.  CaL  eon  itea  Wirktmtri  ia 
Kalnr  (itij):  Vtn.  Gti.  an  it»  AistckUH  irr  luMrfifltn  Dinrt 
(1714)1  Van.  Cii.to%  itif  CMroHlx  itr  TTkH.  in  Urmnk£. 
TkimfniU  Pfiantn  (i7>j);  Ihe  last  seven  may  briefly  be  dcK^bed 

as   '  ~'~         '  phyus,   mocal   phikaophy,  niJilical 

pi  Lcs,  (eloology,  phynoloBy:  Phuoupkia 

"  ):  Wifawrtio  (tiiM.  iw  OnicUtU 

(1  (Ti]);  /"iyiM*!!!  niipiH«  (I7)i)j 

Pi  1):    rWsfu    nUaroIu    (1736-1717); 

P'  III  (iT3fr-lJW)i  Jm  lularoe  anil  Jiu 

C<  Itttphia    mtiaiil    (I7J0-I7S3)'       Hia 

A.  n  have  been  calk!c(«r  and  edited  by 

C.  In  addition  to  WoUTs  auloMaciapbv 

(E  sd.  H.  Wuttke,  iSai)  and  Ihe  usual 

B»7"ipW^ariv.Tc.'"if.'Ludovici.  Aiu/lllirtKjLrElSISfoKrsoa- 
Udndltf'  HiBKrit  itr  W<llfllhlt  Hilaisfiit  (I73fr-i:i8),  I. 
DtKhamps.  Cour.  ab,!./  dl  ta  pMiloupUt  woMenK  (1743);  1^.  W. 
Klu^.  dhrilhoa  nxi   ^nlg  itt  PMUtufk  (t^i);  W.  AmsperHr, 


>  the  Protestant  lyceum  at  Stuttgart,  He  was  converted  to 
hiistlanity  through  reading  the  books  of  Johann  Michael  von 
slier,  bishop  of  Regcnsburg,  and  was  baptised  in  iSrs  by  tlie 
enedictine  abbot  of  Cmaus,  near  Prague.  Wolff  mi  a  keen 
Tiental  scholar  and  pursued  his  studies  at  TUbingeB  and  at 
Dine,  where  he  was  eipelled  ftom  Ihe  Collcgiodi  Propaganda  in 
JiS  lor  attacking  the  doctrine  of  intaUibilily  and  critidBBg  hia 

L  Val  Sainte  near  Fribourg,  he  went  to  London,  enleied  the 
nglican  Church,  and  resumed  fail  Oriental  and  tbeobgical 

igs  in  the  East  by  visiting  Egypt,  the  Sinailic  penlnmla, 
misalem,  Aleppo,  Mesopaiamia,  Persia,  Tiflis  and  the  Crimea, 

im  to  Lady  Georgina  Walpale,  6th  daughter  of  Hontio  Walpi^, 
irl  of  Orford.  whom  he  married  in  February  1837.  In  tSig 
^olff  set  out  to  search  for  tbe  ten  tribes,  travelling  throu^ 
nalotia,  Armenia,  Turkestan  and  Afghanistan  10  Simla  and 
alcutta,  suffering  many  hardships  but  ptEachliig  with  eu' 
lusiasm.  Hevisiled  Madras,  Pondicherry,Tinnevdly,(i(iaaIK] 
ombay,  travelling  home  by  Egypt  and  Malta.  In  iBjS  he 
und  Samuel  Cobat  in  Abyarinia,  took  him  to  Jiddah,  and  hiai- 
H  visiled  Yemen  and  Bombay,  going  on  lo  the  United  Slitti, 
here  be  was  ordained  deacon  ia  iSj7,  and  priest  In  iljl 
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In  the  same  year  he  was  given  the  rectoiy  of  Unthwaite  fai 
Yorkshire.  In  1943  ^'^  ^^^^^  to  Bokhara  to  seek  two  British 
officers,  Lieut.>Cohmel  C.  Stoddart  and  Ckptain  A.  CoaoUy, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  death  that  had  overtaken  them;  his 
Narr4tiiH  of  this  mission  went  throa|^  seven  editions  between 
X845  and  1853.  In  1845  he  was  presented  to  the  vicange  of 
lie  Brewers,  Somerset,  and  was  planning  another  great  missionary 
tour  when  he  died  on  the  and  of  May  t869. 

He  published  several  Jvumals  of  his  expeditions,  especially 
Travels  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Wolff  (3  vols..  London,  i860). 

His  son,  Sia  Henby  DRumroND  Wotn  (1830-1908),  was  a 
well-known  English  diplomatist  and  Conservative  politin'aB, 
who  started  as  a  derk  in  the  foreign  office  and  was  created 
K.C^M.G.  in  186a  for  various  services  abroad.  In  1874^1880  he 
sat  in  parliament  for  Christchurch,  and  in  1880-1885  for  F6rts- 
mouth,  being  one  of  the  group  known  as  the  "  Fourth  Party.'* 
In  1885  he  went  on  a  spMial  mission  to  Constantinople  in  con- 
nejuon  with  the  Egyptian  question,  and  as  the  result  various 
aVkwaid  difficulties,  hinging  on  the  sultan's  suierainty,  were 
got  over.  In  1888  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Teheran,  and  from 
189a  to  1900  was  ambas»Eulor  at  Madrid.  He  died  on  the  nth 
of  October  1908.  Sir  Henry  was  a  notable  waeonUur^  and  he  did 
good  service  to  the  Conservative  party  by  helping  to  found  the 
Primrose  League.  He  was  created  G.C.M.G.  in  1878  and  G.C.B. 
in  1889. . 

WOLFRAMITE,  or  Wol7SAM,  a  mineral  consisting  of  iron* 
manganese  tungstate,  (Fe,  Mn)W04.  The  name  is  of  doubtful 
origin,  but  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
German  Wolf  and  Rohm  (froth),  corre^wnding  with  the  spuma 
lupi  of  <M  writers,  a  term  hardly  appropriate,  however,  to  the 
mineral  in  question.  Wolframite  crystallises  in  the  raonoclinic 
system,  with  approximation  to  an  orthorhombic  type;  and  the 
crystals  offer  perfect  pinacoidal  cleavage.  The  colour  of  wol- 
framite is  generally  dark  brownish-black,  the  lustre  metallic  or 
adamantine,  the  hardness  s  to  5*5,  and  the  specific  gravity  7-1 
to  7  •  5.  Wolframite  may  be  regarded  as  an  isomorphous  mixture, 
in  variable  ratio,  of  iron  and  manganese  tujigstates,  sometimes 
with  a  small  proportion  of  niobic  and  tantalic  acids.  It  was  in 
wolframite  that  the  metal  tungsten  was  first  recognised  in  1785 
by  two  brothers,  J.  J.  and  F.  d'Elhuyar.  At  the  present  time 
the  mineral  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tungsten-steel  and  in 
the  preparation  of  certain  tungstates. 

Wolframite  is  comnonlv  associated  with  tin-ores,  as  in  many  parts 
of  Cornwall,  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  In  consequence  of  the  two 
minerals,  cassiterite  and  wolframite,  having  nearly  the  same  density, 
their  separation  bcoomcs  difficult  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  ore- 
drcssing,  bat  may  be  effected  by  means  of  magnetic  separators,  the 
woHramite  being  attracted  by  powerful  magnets.  A  process  intro- 
duced many  years  ago  by  R.  Oxland  consisted  in  roasting  the  mixed 
ore  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  wolfram  was  converted  into 
sodium  tungstate,  which  was  easily  removed  as  a  soluble  salt. 
Wolframite  occurs  at  many  localities  in  the  United  States,  notably 
at  Tnimbuil,  Conn.,  where  it  has  been  mined,  and  at  Monroe,  Conn.. 
where  it  accomoanies  bismuth  ores.  Other  localities  are  in  Mecklen- 
bure  county,  N.C.,  and  in  the  Mammoth  mining  district,  Nevada. 
Wolframite  has  in  some  cases  resulted  frum  the  alteration  of  ^hccUte 
(9.0.),  though  on  the  contraiv  pscudomorphs  are  known  m  which 
scheelite  has  taken  the  form  of  wolframite.  By  oxidation  wolframite 
may  become  encrusted  with  tungstic  ochre,  or  tungstite,  sometimes 
known  as  wolframine,  a  name  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
wolframite. 

As  the  relative  proportions  of  iron  and  manganese  vary  in  wolfram- 
ite, the  composition  tends  towards  that  of  other  minerals.  Thus 
there  is  a  manganous  tungstate  (MnW04)  known  as  hubnerite.  a 
name  given  by  £.  N.  Riotte.  in  1865.  in  compliment  to  AdcJph 
Htibner,  a  Saxon  mineralogist.  There  is  also  a  mineral 'whKh 
contains  little  more  than  ferrous  tungstate  (FeWO^),  and  is  known 
as  ferberite,  having  been  named  by  A.  Broithaupt  in  1863  after 
Rudolph  Fcrber.  The  opginal  hilbnerite  came  from  the  Mammoth 
district.  Nevada,  and  the  ferberite  from  the  Sierra  Almagrera  in 
Spain.  It  is  possible  that  such  minerals  may  represent  the  extreme 
terms  in  the  series  formed  by  the  varieties  of  wolframite. 

(F.W.R.*) 

WOLFRAM  VON  SSCHENBACH,  tfie  most  important  and 
fodividual  poet  of  medieval  Germany,  flourished  during  the  end 
of  ihc  1 2th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  brilliant  group  of  Minnesingers  whom  the  Landgrave 
Herrmann  of  Thuringia  gathered  round  him  at  the  historic 


castle  of  the  Wartburg.  We  know  by  his  own  statement  that  he 
was  a  Bavarian,  and  came  of  a  knightly  race,  counting  his  achieve- 
ments with  spear  and  shield  far  above  his  poetical  gifts.  The 
Eschenbach  from  which  he  derived  his  name  was  most  prob- 
ably Ober-Eschenbach,  not  far  from  Pleinfeld  and  Nuremberg; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  so  late 
as  the  17th  century  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
Ober-Eschenbach,  which  was  then  the  burial  place  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  Wolfram  probably  bdonged  to  the  small  nobility, 
for  he  alludes  to  men  of  importance,  such  as  the  counts  of 
Abenberg,  and  of  Wertheim,  as  if  he  had  been  in  their  service. 
Certainly,  he  was  a  poor  man,  for  he  makes  frequent  and  jesting 
allusions  to  his  poverty.  Bartsch  concludes  that  he  was  a 
younger  son,  and  that  while  the  family  seat  was  at  Eschenbach, 
Wolfram's  home  was  the  insignificant  estate  of.  Wildenburg  (to 
which  he  alludes),  now  the  village  of  WeUenberg.  Wolfram 
seems  to  have  disdained  all  literary  accomplishments,  and  in 
fact  insbts  on  his  unlettered  condition  both  in  Partival  and  in 
Witlekalm,  But  this  is  somewhat  perplexing,  for  these  poems  a  re 
heyond  all  doubt  renderings  of  French  origiiuds.  Were  the  poems 
read  to  him,  and  did  he  dictate  his  translation  to  a  scribe?  The 
date  of  Wolfram's  death  is  uncertain.  We  know  that  he  was  alive 
in  X2i6,  as  in  WilJekalm  he  laments  the  death  of  the  Landgrave 
Herrmann,  which  took  place  in  that  year,  but  how  long  he 
survived  his  friend  and  patron  we  do  not  know. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  lives  in,  and  u  revealed  by,  his 
work,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  force 
and  personality.  He  has  left  two  long  epic  poems,  Partival 
and  WitUkalm  (the  latter  a  translation  of  the  French  chan- 
son de  geste  AHseans),  cntain  fragments,  Tiiurel  (apparently 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  Farzival),  and  a  group  of 
lyrical  poems,  WiUkter-Lieder.  These  last  derive  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  they  record  the  feelings  of  lovers  who,  having  passed 
the  night  in  each  other's  company,  are  called  to  separate  by  the 
cry  of  the  watchman,  heralding  the  dawn.  These  Tage  LiedcTf 
or  Wdchler  LiedeTf  are  a  feature  of  Old  Crerman  folk'^poetry,  of 
which  Wagner  has  preserved  the  tradition  in  the' warning  cry 
of  Brangaene  in  the  second  act  of  Tristan.  But  the  principid 
interest  of  Wolfram's  work  lies  in  his  Parzital^  immeasurably 
the  finest  and  most  spiritual  rendering  of  the  Perceval-CraU 
story. 

The  problem  of  the  source  of  the  Partimd  is  the  crux  of  medieval 
literary  criticism  (see  Pekceval).  These  are  the  leading  points. 
The  poem  is  divided  into  sixteen  books.  From  iii.  to  xii.,  in- 
clusive, the  story  marches  pari  passu  with  the  Perceval, of 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  at  one  moment  agreeing  almost  literally 
with  the  French  text,  at  the  next  introducing  details  quite  un- 
known to  it.  Books  i.  and  ii.,  imrepresented  in  Chretien,  relate 
the  fortunes  of  the  hero's  father,  and  connect  the  story  closely 
with  the  house  of  Anjou;  the  four  concluding  books  agree  with 
the  commencement,  and  further  connect  the  Grail  story  with 
that  of  the  Swan  Knight,  for  the  first  time  identifying  that 
hero  with  Parzival's  son,  a  version  followed  by  the  later  German 
romance  of  Lohengrin.  At  the  conclusion  Wolfram  definitely 
blames  Chretien  for  having  mistold  the  tale,  while  a  certain  Kiot, 
the  Provencal  (whom  he  has  before  named  as  his  source),  had 
told  it  aright  from  beginning  to  end.  Other  peculiarities  of  this 
version  are  the  representation  of  the  Grail  itself  as  a  stone, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  as  an  ordered  knighthood, 
Templeisen\  the  numerous  allusions  to,  and  evident  familiarity 
with.  Oriental  learning  in  its  various  branches;  and  above  all, 
the  (Connecting  thread  of  ethical  interpretation  which  runs 
through  the  whole  poem.  The  Parzhnl  is  a  soul-drama;  the 
conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  faith  and  doubt,  is  its 
theme,  and  the  evolution  of  the  hero's  character  is  steadily  and 
consistently  worked  out.  The  teaching  is  of  a  character  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  other  romances  of  the  cyde.  Instead  of  an 
asceticism,  based  upon  a  fundamentally  low  and  degrading  view 
of  women.  Wolfram  upholds  a  sane  and  healthy  morality; 
chastity,  rather  than  celibacy,  is  his  ideal,  and  a  loyal  observance 
of  the  marriage  bond  is  in  his  eyes  the  highest  virtue.  Not 
retirement  jrom  the  world,  but  fulfilment  of  duty  m  the  world. 
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is  the  goal  he  marks  out  for  attainmeot.  Whether  views  so  huge, 
so  sane  and  so  wholesome,  are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
German  poet,  or  of  bis  French  source  (and  modern  criticism  is 
leaning  more  and  more  tQ  a  belief  in  the  ezistencx  of  Kiot), 
the  PaniwU  is  the  work  of  a  remarkable  personality,  and,  given 
the  age  and  the  environment,  a  unique  literary  achievement. 

Wolfram  has  moments  of  the  highest  poetical  inspiration, 
but  his  meaning,  even  for  his  compatriots,  is  often  obscure. 
He  is  in  no  sense  a  master  of  language,  as  was  Gottfried  von 
Strassbourg.  This  latter,  in  a  very  interesting  passage  of  the 
TristaUt  passes  in  review  the  poets  of  the  day,  awarding  to  tbe 
majority  praise  for  the  excellence  of  their  style,  but  one  he  ddes 
not  name,  only  blaming  him  as  being  so  obscure  and  involved 
that  none  can  tell  what  his  meaning  may  be;  this  un-named  poet 
has  always  been  understood  to  be  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and 
in  a  passage  of  WiUehalm  the  author  refers  to  the  unfavourable 
criticisms  passed  on  Panival,  Wolfram  and  Gottfried  were 
both  true  poets,  but  of  widely  differing  style.  Wolfram  was, 
above  all,  a  man  of  deeply  religious  character  (witness  his  intro 
duction  to  WiUehalm),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  this  whi9)i 
specially  impressed  the  mind  of  his  compatriots;  in  the  X3th« 
century  poem  of  Der  Wartburg-KrUg  it  is  Wolfram  who  is 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  Christianity,  to  oppose  the 
enchanter  Klingsor  von  Ungerland.  0*  1^  W.) 

WOLQAST,  a  seaport  town  o|  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  river  Peene,  which 
separates  it  from  the  island  of  Usedom,  30  m.  by  rail  E«  of 
Grcifswald.  Pop.  (1905)  9346.  There  are  various  manufactures. 
Wolgast  became  a  town  in  1247,  and  after  being  the  residence  <^ 
the  duke  of  Pomerania-Wolgast,  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
1648.  It  was  captured  four  times  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  in  1675  by  Frederick  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  It 
was  restored  to  Germany  in  1815. 

See  B.  Heberietn.  BeilrSge  tur  Ctxhichfe  der  Burg  und  Stadt  Wolg/gsf 
(Wolgast.  1892)- 

WOLLASTON,  WILUAV  (1659-1724),  English  phOosophical 
writer,  was  born  at  Coton-Clanford  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  a6th 
of  March  1659.  On  leaving  Sidney  Su^ez  College,  Cambridge,  in 
x68i ,  he  became  an  assistant  master  at  the  Birmingham  grammar- 
school,  and  took  holy  orders.  In  1688  an  unde  left  him  a  fortune. 
He  then  moved  to  London,  married  a  lady  of  wealth,  and  devoted 
himself  to  learning  and  philosophy.  He  embodied  his  views  in 
the  one  book  by  which  he  is  remembered,  The  Religion  cf  Nature 
Dditteated  (xst  ed.  1722;  2ttd  ed.  1724).  He  died  in  October 
1724. 

Wollaston*8  Religion  'of  Nalure,  which  falls  between  Clarke's 
Discourse  of  the  Unchangedbk  Obligations  of^  Natured  Rjdigion  and 
Butler's  SormoiUt  was  one  of  the  popular  philosophical  books  of  its 
day.  To  the  8th  cxiition  (1750)  was  added  a  me  of  the  author. 
The  book  was  denned  to  be  an  answer  to  two  questions:  Is  there 
such  a  thiifg  as  natural  religion?  and.  If  there  is,  what  is  it?  Wol- 
laston  starts  with  the  assumption  that  religion  and  morality  are 
identical,  and  labours  to  show  that  rdigion  is  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness by  the  practice  of  truth  and  reason."  He  claims  orkinahty 
(or  his  theory  that  the  moral  evil  is  the  practical  denial  <m  a  true 
proposition  and  moral  good  the  affiraiatiott  of  it  (see  Ethics).  Wol- 
laston  also  published  anonymously  a  small  book.  On  the  Design  of  the 
Book  of  EcelesiasUs,  or  the  Unrecaonabloness  of  Men's  ResUess  Con^ 
'eniioH  for  As  Presenl  Enjoymaits,  reprtsontea  in  an  En^ish  Poem 
(London.  1601). 

See  John  Clarke,  Examination  ofOie  Notion  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil 
advanced  ih  a  lak  book  entitled  The  Rdigion  of  Nature  Delineate 
(London.  1725);  Drechsler,  Ober  Wellaslon*s  Moral-PhUosophie 
(Eriangen.  1802):  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  Hutory  of  English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1876).  ch.  iu.  and  ch.  ix.;  H. 
Sidgwick's  Bistory  of  Ethics  (190a).  pp.  198  sq. 

WOLLASTON,  WILUAV  HYDE  (1766-1828),  English  chemist 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  East  Dereham,  Noriolk, 
on  the  6th  of  April  1766,  the  second  of  seventeen  children. 
His  father,  the  Rev.-  Francis  Wollaston  (z  731-181 5),  rector  of 
Chislehurst,  grandson  of  the  William  Wollaston  noticed  above, 
was  an  enthusiastic  astronomer.  Wollaston  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse,  and  afterwards  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge^  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  took  the  degrees  of  M.B.  (1787) 
and  M.D.  (i793)»  starting  to  practise  medicine  in  1789  at  Bury 
St  EdmuodS)  whence  he  soon  removed  to  London.  But  he  made 


little  way,  and  failed  to  obtain  a  vacant  physidansbip  at  SiGtOigfft's 
hospital;  the  result  was  that  he  abandoned  medicine  and  took 
to  original  research.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  aflEaxn 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1795 
and  made  secretary  in  x8o6.  He  was  elected  interim  preaidenl 
in  June  i82o»  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  but  he  did  not 
care  to  enter  into  competition  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
the  latter  was  elected  president.at  the  anniversary  meeting  in 
November  x82a  Wdlaston  became  a  member  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  ih  181 2,  and  served  frequently  on  the  Council 
and  for  some  time  as  a  vice-president.  Beyond  appearing  at  tbe 
meetings  of  learned  societies  he  took  little  part  in  public  affairs; 
he  lived  alone,  conducting  his  investigations  in  a  deliberate  and 
exhaustive  manner,  but  in  the  most  rigid  seclusion,  no  person 
being  admitted  to  his  laboratory  on  any  pretext.  Towards  the 
close  of  1828  he  felt  the  approach  of  a  fatal  malady— a  tumour  in 
Uie  brain— and  devoted  his  last  days  to  a  carefid  revisal  of  his 
unpublished  researches  and  industrial  processes,  dictating  several 
papers  on  these  subjects,  which  were  afterwards  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions^  He  died  in  London  on  Uie  22  nd 
of  December  1828. 

Most  of  Wollaston's  original  woric  deab  more  or  less  directly  with 
chemical  subjects,  but  diverges  00  all  sides  into  optics,  acoustics, 
mineralogy,  astronomy,  physiology,  botany  and  even  art.  lo 
chemistry  he  made  a  speciality  of  the  platinum  metals.  Platinum 
itself  he  discovered  how  to  work  on  a  practical  scale,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  made  a  fortune  from  the  secret,  whieh,  however,  he  disclosed 
in  a  posthumous  paper  (1820);  and  he  was  the  first  to  detect  the 
metals  palladium  (1804)  ana  rhodium  (1805)  in  crude  platinum. 
In  regard  to  palladium  his  conduct  was  open  to  criticism.  He 
anonymously  offered  a  quantity  of  the  metal  for  sale  at  an  instro- 
ment-makcr  s  shop,  issumg  an  advertiaement  in  which  some  of  its 
main  properties  were  described.  Richard  Chevenix  (i774*->83o)f  a 
chemist,  naving  bought  some  of  the  substance,  decided  after  ex- 
periment that  It  was  not  a  simple  body  as  claimed,  but  an  alloy  of 
mereury  with  platinum,  and  in  1803  presented  ajpaper  to  the  Royal 
Sodety  setting  forth  this  view.  As  secretary,  Wolhutoa  saw  this 
paper  when  it  was  sent  in,  and  is  said  to  have  tried  to  penuade  the 
author  to  withdraw  it.  But  having  faikM),  he  altowed  the  paper. 
and  also  a  second  by  Chevenix  of  the  same  tenor  in  1805,  to  be  read 
without  avowing  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  originally  detected 
the  metal,  although  he  had  an  excdlent  opportunity  of  stating  the 
fact  in  1804  when  he  discussed  the  substance  in  the  paper  which 
auiounced  the  discovery  of  rhodium.  In  1809  lie  proved  the  cle> 
mentary  character  of  columbium  (niobium)  and  titanium.  In 
optics  he  was  the  first,  in  1802,  to  observe  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  Of  the  seven  lines  he  saw,  he  lecarded  the  five  moat 
prominent  as  the  natural  boundaries  or  dividing  lines  of  the  oure 
simple  cotours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  ^ich  he  supposed  to  have 
four  primary  divisbns.  He  described  the  reflecting  goniometer  in 
1809  and  the  camera  luckla  in  1813,  provided  microaoopiats  with  the 
"  Wollaston  doublet,"  and  applied  concavo-ooavez  lenses  to  the 
purposes  of  the  oculist.  His  cryophorus  was  described  in  1813,  in  a 
paper  "  On  a  method  of  freecing  at  a  dtsUnce.*'  In  ,i8ai,  after 
H.  C  Oersted  (1777-1851)  had  shown  that  a  magnetic  needle  is 
deflected  by  an  electric  current,  he  attempted,  in  tM  laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  presence  of  Humphry  Davy,  to  convert 
tiiat  deflection  into  a  continuous  rotation,  aind  also  to  obtain  the 
reciprocal  effect  of  a  current  rotating  round  a  magnet.  He  faifed  in 
botn  respects,  and  when  Michael  Faraday,  who  overheard  a  portion 
of  his  Qonversation  with  Davy  on  the  subject,  was  subsequently 
more  successful,  he  was  inclined  to  assert  the  merit  of  priority,  to 
which  Faraday  did  not  admit  his  daim.  Among  his  other  papers 
may  be  mentioned  those  dealing  with  the  formatkxi  of  fairy  nngs 
(1807),  a  synoptic  scale  of  chemical  equivalents  (1814)*  sounds  in- 
audible to  ordinary  cars  (1820).  the  physiology  of  vision  (1824).  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  eyes  in  a  portrait  (i  824)  and  the  oompanaon 
of  the  light  of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  moon  and  fixed  stars  (1829):  , 

In  geological  circles  Wollaston  is  famous  for  the  medal  which 
bears  his  name,  and  whfch  (together  with  a  donation  fund)  is  annually 
awarded  by  the  council  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  being 
the  result  of  the  interest  on  ^1000  bequeathed  by  Wpltarton  fw 
*'  promoting  researehcs  concerning  the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth. 
The  first  awaid  was  made  in  1831.  The  medal  is  the  biche^t  honour 
bestowed  by  the  society:  it  was  originally  made  of  palladium,  but 
is  now  made  of  gold.  .«.#..     r- 

An  appreciative  essay  on  Wollaston  will  be  found  m  Oeorge 
Wil8on'sRrfijjwC*«mi«f  (1862). 

WOLLASTOMITE,  a  rock-forming  mineral  consisting  of  calaum 
metasilicate,  CaSiQs,  crystallizing  in  the  jnonoclinic  system  and 
belonging  to  the  pyroxene  {q.v.)  group.  It  differs,  however, 
from  other  members  of  this  group  in  having  cleavages,  not  parallel 
to  the  prism-faces,  but  in  two  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
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plaiie4>fayiniiietcy.  CryBUbanHSuaUyelMgatodpuaUeltotlie 
Axis  of  symmetry  and  flattened  parallel  to  the  oftho-pimiooid, 
hence  the  early  name  "  tatauUr  spar  ";  the  noine  woUa^tonite 
is  after  W.  H. . Wolliotoh,^  The  mineral  uauaUy  oocurs  in  White 
cleavage  masses.  The  lisfdaesa  is  5,  ^aad  the  spedfic  gEavity 
9*85.  It  is  a  chai«rterislic  product  of  (»ntact*metamovpfaism» 
occurring  espedaUyt  with  garnet,  diopside,  &fb«  in  crystalline 
limestones.  Crystals  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  ejected 
limestone  blocks  of*  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius.  At  Santa  F^  in 
the  State  of  Chiapas,. Meadco,. a  lug6  rock-mass  of  woUastimite 
carries  ores  of  gold  and  copper:  here  are  found  large  pink  crystals 
which  are  often  partially  or  who^y  altered  to  opaL      (L.  J.  S.) 

WOLUN,  an  island  of  Geimanyi  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Pomerania,  the  m<Hfe  easterly  of  the  ialainds  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder  which  separate  the  Steitiner  Uaff  from  the  Baltic  Sea. 
It  is  divided,  from  the  mainland  on  the  £.  by  the  Diewmow 
Chann^,  and  from  Useddm  oa,the  W.  b>r^the  9iir^  It  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  95  sq.  m.  Heath  and  sand 
alternate  with  swamps»  lakes  and  focest  on  its  aiufaoey  which  b 
flat,  except  towards  the  south«-west,  where  the  km  hills  of  Lebbtn 
rise.  Cattle-rearing  and  fishing  are  the  chi^  reaonkces  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  number  about  14,000^  Misdtoy,  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  is  a  favourite  sea-bathing  resort,  and  some  of  the  other 
villages,  as  Ostswine,  oppo^te  Swioem<Uide,  Pxitter,  famous  for 
its  eels,  and  Lebbin,  are  ako  visited  in  summer.  Wollih,  the  ody 
town,  is  situated  on  the  Dievenow,  and  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  three  bridges.  It  taxiki  on  the  indastiies  of  a  small 
seaport  and  £shing-town.  Pqp.  (1900)  4679; 

Near  the  modem  town  once  stood  the  ancient  JBmd  opident 
Wendish  city  of  Wolin  or  Jumne,  called  Julia  by  the.Dahes, 
and  Wjnetha  or  Vineta  {tje.  Wendish  town)  by  the  Germans. 
In  the  loth  and  jxth  centuric&it  was  the  centre  of  an  active  and 
extensive  trade.  Adam  of  Bremen  (d>  1076)  extols  its  sise  and 
wealth,  asid  mentions  that  iSreeks  and  other  foreigners  frequented 
it,  and  that  Saxons  were  pomitted  to  settle  there  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Wends,  so  long  as  they  dii}  not  obtrude  the  fact  of  their 
Christianity.  The  Northmen  made  a,  settlement  here  about  970, 
and  built  a  fortress  oA  the  "  silver  hill,"  called  Jomsborg,  which 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  sagas.  Its  foundation  was  attrttnited 
to  a  legendary  Viking  exiled  from  Denmuk,  called'  Palnotoke 
or  Palnatoki.  The  stronghold  of  Jomsburg  was  destroyed  in 
1098  by  King  Magnus  Baxibd  of  Norway.  This  is  probaUy 
the  origin  of  the  legend  that  Vineta  was  overthrown  by  aMorm 
or  earthquake  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sea.  Some  submarine 
granite  rocks  near  Damerow  in  Usedom  are  still  popularly 
regarded  as  its  ruins.  The  town  of  WoUin  becamein  X140  the 
seat  of  the  Pomeranian  bishopric,  which  was  transferred  to 
Kammin  about  x  170.  WoUin  was  bmrnt  by  Canute  VL  of.  Den- 
mark  in  X183,  and  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1630  and  1X759 
and  by  the  Brandenburgers  in  1659  and  167$. 

See  Khull,  Die  Ges^iekte  PchuUokis  wid  ier  Jomsburgfr  (Grax, 
1892);  Koch,  Vineta  in  Prosa  tmd  Poesie  (Stettin,  1905);  W.  von 
Raumer,  Die  Jnsd  Wollin  (Berlin.  i6$i);  Hais,  Sagen  tmd  Endk- 
lungen  wt  den  Inseln  Usedom  und  WoUin  (Stettin,  .1904). 

WOLLONGONG,  a  seaport  of  Camden  County,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  49  m.  by  rait  S.  of  Sydney,  the  third  port  and 
chief  harbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  cotony.  Pop.  (X90X)  3545. 
Its  harbour,  known  as  Belmont  Basin,  b  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  having  an  area  of  3  acres,  and  a  depth  of  18  ft.  at  low  water. 
A  breakwater  protects  its  mouth;  it  has  a  lighthouse,  and  is 
defended  by  a  fort  on  Signal  HilL  It  is  the  port  for  the  Osborne- 
WaOsend.  and  Moimt  Pleasant  collieries,  which  an  connected 
with  it  by  rail.  -It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Keira,  amid  fine 
mountain  and  coast  scenery.  . 

WOLOF  (WoLOTF,  JoLov),  a  Negrokl  people  of  Senegal,  French 
West  Africa.  They  occupy  the  seaboard  between  St  Louis  and 
Cape  Verde  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Senegal  from  its  mouth 
to  Dagana.  Farther  inland  the  districts  of  the  Walo,  Cayor 
Baol  and  Jolof  (the  last,  the  name  of  a  chief  division  of  the  nation, 
being  sometimes  used  as  the  national  name)  are  almost  exclu- 
sively peopled  by  Wolof.  The  cities  of  St  Ix>uls  and  Dakar  are 
both  in  the  Woloi  country,  and  throughout  the  French  Sudan 


BO  military  station  is  without  a  Wolof  colony,  preserving  national 
q>eech  and  usages.  The  name  is  variously  explained  as  meaning 
**  speaker  "  or  "  bUck."  The  Wofef  justify  both  meanmgs,  for 
th^  are  at  once  far  the  blackest  and  alnong  the  most  garrulous 
el  All  African  peoples.  .They  are  a  very  tall  race,  with  splendidly 
proportioned  busts  hul  weak  and  nndevebped  legs  and  flat  feet. 

The  Wolof  hngnage  is  epoken  thrott^Kwt  Seocgaoidjia,  -  and 
numerous  gnmmars,  dictionaries  and  vocabulariett  have  appeared 
since  1825.  Th«e  is.  however,  no  written  literature.  The  Wolof 
pijeserve  their  national  songs,  legends  and  proverbs  by  memory,  but 
have  little  knowledge  of  tetters  bevond  the  Arabic  character!  on 
their  paper  spelb  and  amulets.  Wobf,  a  typical  agsdutinating 
language,  differs  from  all  other  African  forms  01  speech.  The  roots, 
almost  all  monosyllables  ending  in  consonants,  are  determined  by 
means  of  suffixes,  and  coalesce  while  remaining^  invariable  in  their 
various  meanings.  By  these  suffixes  the  meamng  of  the  words  Is 
endlessly  modi^. 

Most  Wolof  are  nominally  Mahommedans,  and  some  near  the 
Christian  missions'jMofess  Christianity,  but  many  pagan  rites  are 
still  observed.  Anttnal  worship  is  prevalent.  The  capture  of  a 
shark  is  hailed  with  delight,,  and  family  genii  have  offerings  made  to 
them,  the  most  popubir  of  these  hooaencdd  deities,  the  lizam,  having 
in  many  houses  a  bowl  of  milk  set  aside  for  it  daily.  The  Wokil 
have  throe  hereditary  castes,  the  nobles,  the  tradesmen  and  musicians 
(who  are  despised),  and  the  slaves.  These  latter  are  kindly  treated, 
rolygyny  is  customary. 

The  old  kingdom  of  Cayor,  the  largest  of  Wolof  states,  has  been 
ptesei'ved  by  Ue  French.  The  king  is  elected,  but  always  from  the 
rulixKB  family,  and  the  electors,  th«naelves  unsble  to  succeed,  only 
number  four.  When  elected  the  king  receives  a'vase  sakl  to  contain 
the  seeds  of  all  plants  growing  in  C^yor,  and  he  is  thus  made  lord  of 
the  land.  la  eariier  days  there  was  the  Bur  or  "  Great  Wokif."  to 
whom  all  petty  chiefs  owed  allegiance'.  The  Wokif  are  very  loyal 
to  the  French,  and  have  constantly  proved  themselves  ooursgeous 
soldiers. 

irOLOWSRI,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS  mCHEL  RATKOKD  (x8io- 
X876),  French  economist  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Warsaw 
and  educated  in  Paris,  but  returned  to  Warsaw  and  took  part  in 
the  revolution  of  183a  Sent  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the  legation 
by  the  provisional  government,  he  settled  there  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Polish  rcbcUion  and  was  naturalized  in  X834.  In  1833  he 
founded  the  Kevue  de  Ugishtion  et'de  jurisprudence,  and  wrote 
voluminously  on  economic  and  financial  subjects.  He  estab- 
lished the  first  Cr£dit  Foncier  in  France  in  1853,  and  in  1864 
became  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  (Conservatoire  in 
succession  to  J.  A.  BlanquL  He  was  a  member  of  the  national 
assembly  from  1848  to  185 1,  and  again  from  187  x  till  his  election 
as  a  senator  in  1876.  He  was  a  strong  free-trader  and  an  ardent 
bimetallist. 

Of  his  works  the  following  are  the  more  important:  Mc^isation 
iu  crtdil  foncier  (1839);  De  V organisation  industrieUe  de  la  Prance 
aeant  CoOfCrt  (1842) ;  Us  Finances  de  la  Russie  (1864) ;  La  QnesHon  des 
iumipies  (1864) ;  Xa  Liberii  eommerdak  (1869)  iL'Oret  FargnU  (1870). 

WOLSBLET,  GARNSr  JOSEPH  WOISBIXT»  VkscouMT 
(1833-  ),  British  field  marshal,  eldest  son  of  Major  Garnet 
Joseph  Wdseley  of  the  King's  Own  Borderers  (ssth  Foot),  was 
bom  at  Golden  Bridge,  Co.  DubUn,  on  the  4th  of  June  1833. 
Educated  at  DubUn,  he  obtained  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the 
xsth  Foot  in  March  (Ss^,  end  was  transferred  to  the  80th  Foot, 
with  which  he  served  in  the  second  Burmese  War.  He  was 
severely  wounded  on  the  xgth  of  March  1853  in  the  attack  of 
Donabyii,  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  received  the  war 
medal.  Promoted  to  be  lieutenant  and  invalided  home,  he 
exchanged  into  the  90th  light  Infantry,  then  in  Dublin.  He 
accompanied  the  regiment  to  the  Crimea,  and  landed  at  BalaUava 
in  December  1854.  He  was  selected  to  be  an  assistant  engueer, 
and  did  duty  with  the  Royal  Engineers  hi  the  tRgocfaes  before 
Sevastopol  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  hi  January  1855, 
after  ]ess  than  three  years'  service,  and  served  throughout  the 
siege,  was  wounded  at  the  (Quarries  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  agahi 
in  the  trenches  on  the  30th  of  August.  After  the  fall  of  Sevastopol 
Wolddey  wss  employed  on  the  quartermaster-general's  staff, 
assisted  in  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  add  stores,  and  wss  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  the  Crimea  m  July  1856.  For  his  services 
he  was  twice  mentkmed  in  despatdica,  was  noted  for  a  brevet 
majority,  received  the  war  medal  #ith  cUsp,  the  5th  dasa  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour,  the  5th  class  of  the  Tuikisfa  Mejkiie 
and  the  Turkish  medal.   After  six  months' doty  with  the  QOth 
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Foot  at  Aldefsbot,  he  irent  with  it  again,  in  March  1857,  to  join 
the  expedition  to  China  under  Major-General  the  Hon.  T. 
Ashbumham.  Wolseley  embarked  in  command  of  three  com- 
panies in  the  transport  "  Transit/'  which  was  wrecked  in  the 
Strait  of  Banka.  The  troops  were  all  saved,  but  with  only  their 
arms  and  a  few  rounds  of  ammunitim,  and  were  taken  to  Singa- 
pore, whence,  on  account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  they  were 
despatched  with  all  haste  to  CalcnttK.  Wolseley  distinguished 
himself  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow  under  Sir  ColL  Campbell  in 
November,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  Alambagh  position  under 
Outram,  taking  part  in  the  actions  of  the  asnd  of  December  1857, 
the  X2lh  and  i6th  of  January  1858,  and  the  repulse  of  the  grand 
attack  of  the  azst  of  February.  In  March  he  served  at  the  final 
siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow.  He  was  then  appointed  deputy- 
assistant  quartermaster-general  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Hope  Grant's 
Oudh  division,  and  was  engaged  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  including  the  actions  of  Ban,  Saisi,  Nawabganj,  the 
capture  of  Faizabad,  the  passage  of  thie  Gumti  and  the  action  of 
Sultanpur.  In  the  auttum  and  winter  of  1858  he  took  part  in 
the  Babwara,  trans-Gogra  and  trans-Rapti  campaigns,  ending 
with  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  For  his  services 
he  was  frequently  mentioned  in  despatches,  and,  having  received 
his  Crimean  majority  in  March  1858,  was  in  April  1859  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  and  received  the  Mutiny  medal  and  clasp. 
Wolseley  continued  to  serve  on  Sir  Hope  Grant's  staff  in  Oudh, 
and  when  Grant  was  nominated  to  the' command  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  Anglo-French  expedition  to  China  in  i860,  accom- 
panied him  as  deputy-assistant  quartermaster-general.  He  was 
present  at  the  action  at  Sin-ho,  the  capture  of  Tang-ku,  the 
storming  of  the  Taku  Forts,  the  occupation  of  Tientsin,  the 
battle  (^  Pa-le-cheau  and  the  entry  into  Peking.  He  assisted 
in  the  re-embarkation  of  the  hoops  before  the  winter  set  in. 
He  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  for  his  services  received 
the  medal  and  two  clasps.  On  his  return  home  he  published  the 
Narraihc  of  the  War  with  China  in  i860. 

In  November  x86z  Wolseley  was  one  of  the  special  service 
officers  sent  to  Canada  to,  make  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  troops  in  case  of  war  with  the  United  States  in  connexion 
with  the  mail  steamer  "  Trent "  incident,  and  when  the  matter 
was  amicably  settled  he  remained  on  the  headquarters  staff  in 
Canada  as  assistant  quartermaster-general.  In  1865  he  became 
a  brevet  colonel,  was  actively  employed  the  following  year  in 
connexion  witji  the  Fenian  raids  from  the  United  States,  and  in 
1867  was  appointed  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  Canada. 
In  1869  his  Soldiers'  Pocket  Book  for  Field  Service  was  published, 
and  has  since  run  through  many  editions.  In  1870  he  success- 
f uUy  commanded  the  Red  rivRr  expedition  to  put  down  a  rising 
under  Louis  Kiel  at  Fort  Gany,  now  the  dty  of  Winnipeg, 
the  capital  of  Manitoba,  then  an  outpost  in  the  Wilderness, 
which  could  only  be  reached  through  a  network  of  rivers  and 
lakes  extending  for  600  m.  from  Lake  Superior,  traversed  only 
by  Indians,  and  where  no  supplies  were  c^tainahle.  The  admir- 
able arrangements  made  and  the  careful  organization  of  the 
transport  reflected  great  credit  .on  the  conunander,  who  on  his 
return  home  was  made  K.C.M.G.  and  C.B. 

Appointed  assistant  adjutant-general  at  the  war  office  In 
187 1  he  worked  hard  in  furthering  the  CardweU  schemes  of  army, 
reform,  was  a  member  of  the  localization  committee,  and  a  keen 
advocate  of  short  service,  territorial  regiments  and  linked 
battalions.  From  this  time  till  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  Wolseley  was  the  prime  mover  .and  the  deciding  influence 
in  praaicaUy  all  the  steps  taken  at  the  war  office  for  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  under  the  altered  conditions  of  the 
day.  In  1873  he  conunanded  the  expedition  to  Ashanti,  and, 
having  made  all  his  arrangements  at  the  Gold  Coast  before 
the  arrival  of  the  white  troops  in  Janiiary  1874,  was  able  to  com- 
plete the  campaign  in  two  months,  and  re-embark  them  for  home 
before  the  unhealthy  season  began.  This  was  the  campaign 
which  made  bis  name  a  household  word  in  England.  He  fought 
the  battle  of  Amoaful  on  the'jist  of  January,  and,  after  five 
days'  fitting,  ending  with  the  battle  of  (Mafasu,  entered  Kumasi, 
which  he  burned*    He  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 


Parliament  and  a  grant  of  £35.000,  was  promoted  to  be  major- 
general  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field,  received  the  medal 
and  clasp  and  was  -made  G.C.M.G.  and  K.C.B.  The  freedom 
of  the  dty  of  London  was  conferred  upon  him  with  a  sword  of 
honour,  and  he  was  made  honoraiy  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  LL.D. 
of  Cambridge  universities.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  auxiliary  forces,  but  had  not  held  the  post 
for  a  year  when,  in  consequence  of  the  native  unrest  in  Natal, 
he  was  sent  to  that  colony  as  governor  and  general  commanding. 
In  November  1876  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the  council  of  India, 
from  which  in  1878,  having  been  promoted  lieutenant-general, 
he  went  as  high-commissioner  to  the  newiy  acquired  possession 
of  Cyprus,  and  in  the  following  year  to  South  Africa  to  supersede 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Zulu  War, 
and  as  governor  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  and  high  com- 
missioner of  Sonth-East  Africa.  But  on  Ms  arrival  at  Durban 
in  July  he  found  that  the  war  in  Zuloland  was  practically  over, 
and  i^ter  effecting  a  temporary  settlemmt  he  went  to  the 
TransvaaL  Having  xeorganiaed  the  administration  there  and 
reduced  the  powerful  chief  Sikukuni  to  submisMon,  he  returned 
home  in  May  x88o  and  was  appodnted  quartermaster-general  to 
the  forces.  For  his  services  in  South  Africa  he  received  the  Zulu 
medal  with  dasp,  and  was  made  G.C3. 

In  i88a  he  was  appointed  adjutant'general  to  the  forces, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  was  given  the  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  Egypt  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Arabi  Pasha  (see 
Egypt:  Military  Operations),  Having  seized  the  Suez  Canal, 
he  disembarked  his  troops  at  Ismailia,  and  after  a  very  short 
and  briUiant  campaign  completely  defeated  Arabi  Pasha  at 
Td-el-Kebir,  and  suppressed  the  rebellion.  For  his  services 
he  recdved  the  thanks  of  parliament,  the  medal  with  clasp, 
the  bronze  star,  was  promoted  general  for  distinguished  service 
in  the  field,  nised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wolseley  of  Cairo 
and  Wolseley,  and  recdved  from  the  Khedive  the  ist  dass  <rf 
the  order  of  the  Osmanieh.  In  1884  he  was  again  called  away 
from  his  duties  as  adjutant-general  to  command  the  Nile  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon  and  the  besieged  garrison 
of  Khartum.  The  expedition  arrived  too  late:  Khartum  had 
fallen,  and  Gordon  was  dead;  and  in  the  spring  of  1885  com- 
plications with  Russia  over  the  Pen  jdeh  incident  occurred,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  expedition  followed.  For  his  services  he 
recdved  two  clasps  to  his  Egyptian  medal,  the  thanks  Of  parlia- 
ment, and  waa  created  a  viscoimt  and  a  knight  of  St  Patrick.' 
He  continued  at  the  war  office  as  adjutant-general  to  the  forces 
until  1890,  when  he  was  given  the  conunand  in  Ireland.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  fidd  marshal  in  1894,  and  was  nominated 
colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guarda  in  1895,  in  which  year  he 
waa  appointed  by  the  Unionist  government  to  succeed  the  duke 
of  CajD^ridge  as  oommander-in-diief  of  the.  forces.  This  was 
the  position  to  which  his  great  experience  in  the  fidd  and  his 
previous  signal  success  at  the  war  office  itself  had  fuUy  entitled 
him.  His  powers  were,  however,  limited  by  a  new  order  in 
ooundl,  and  after  holding  the  appointment  for  over  five  years, 
he  handed  over  the  oommand-ln-chief  to  Eari  Roberts  at  the 
commencement  of  1901.  The  fact  that  the  une3q)ectedly  large 
force  required  for  South  Africa  was  mainly  furnished  by  means 
of  the  system  of  reserves  whidi  Lord  Wolseley  had  originated 
was  in  itself  a  high  tribute  to  his  foresight  and  sagadty;  but 
the  new  conditions  at  the  war  office  had  never  been  to  his  liking, 
and  on  being  released  from  responsibility  he  brought  the  whoJe 
subject  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  speech  which  resulted 
in  some  remarkabk  disdosuies. 

Lord  Wolseley  had  been  appointed  colond-in-chief  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Regiment  in  2898,  and  in  1901  was  made  goki' 
stick  in  waiting.  He  mMried  hi  1867  Louisa,  dan^ter  of  Mr 
A.  Etskine,  his  only  child,  Frances,  being  hdress  to  the  viscouatcy 
under  spedal  remainder.  A  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals, 
he  also  published  The  Jkeline  and  Pall  of  NapoUm  (i89S)> 
The  Life  of  John  Churekill,  Duhe  of  Marlbarputf'*  ^  ^  Aceessim 
of  Queen  Anne  (x894)»  sad  The  Story  ef  a  Soldier's  Life  (1903), 
giving  in  the  last-named  work  an  account  of  his  career  down  to 
the  dose  of  the  Ashanti  War. 
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ynUSSff  TH01IA8  <c.  z4tS*iS3o)f  EngUik  can&ud  and 
atatesnuin,  bom  at  Ipswich  about  1475,  ^f*^  son  of  Robert  Wokey 
(or  Wuley,  as  hi»  name  was  always  spelt)  t^  his  wife  Joan.  His 
father  is  generally  described  as  a  butcher,  but  he  scrfd  other  things 
than  mettt;  and  althoui^  a  man  of  some  i»operty  and  a  church* 
warden  of  St  Nicholi^j  Ip&wich,  his  character  seems  to  have  borne 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Thomas  Cromwell's  father. 
He  was  continually  being  fined  for  allowing  his  pigs  to  stray  in 
the  street,  selling  bad  meat,  letting  his  house  to  doubtful  choir- 
acters  for  illegal  purposes,  and  generally  infringing  the  by-Uws 
ieq>ecttng  weights  and  measuras  (extracts  ficom  the  Ipswich 
records,  printed  in  the  AlMenaeum,  1900,  i.  4oo)«  He  died  in 
September  1496,  and  his  will,  whidi  has  been  preserved,  was 
proved  a  few  dsiys  later. 

Thomas  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  but  the 
details  of  his  university  career  are  doubtful  owing  to  the  defective- 
ness of'  the  university  and  college  registecs.  He  is  said  to  have 
graduated  B.A.  at  the  age  of  fifteen  {i^.  about  1490);  but  hia 
earliest  definite  a]>pearaaoe  in  the  records  is  as  junior  buisar 
of  Magdalen  College  in  1499^1499,  and  senior  bursar  in  1499- 
1500,  an  office  be  was  compelled  to  resign  for  applying  funds 
to  the  completion  of  the  great  tower  without  suf&dcnt  authority 
(W.  D.  Macray,  Reg.  of  UagiaUn  College,  i.  39*30,  Z33*i34)* 
He  most  have  been  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  some  years  before; 
tmd  as  master  of  Magdalen  College  school  he  had  under  his 
chaige  three  sons  of  Thomas  Grey,  first  marquess  of  Dorset. 
Dorset's  beneficent  intentions  for  hU  sons*  pedagogue  probably 
suggested  Wdsey's  ordination  as  priest  at  Madboiough  on 
March  10,  1498,  and  on  October  10,  1900^  he  was  instituted, 
on  Dorset's  presentation,  to  the  rectory  of  Lionington  in  Somerset. 
His  connexion  with  Magdalen  had  perhaps  terminated  with  his 
resignation  of  the  bursardiip,  though  he  supplicated  for  tlie 
degrees  of  B.D.  and  D,D.  in  1510^  and  the  college  appears  to 
have  derived  no  advantage  from  Wolsey's  subsequent  greatness. 

At  Llmington  he  came  into  conflict  with  law  and  order  as 
represented  by  the  sheriff,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  is  said  by 
Cavendish  to  have  placed  Wolsey  in  the  stocks;  Wolsey  retali- 
ated long  afterwards  by.  oonfining  .Paulet  to  his  chamben  in 
the  Temple  for  five  or  six  yean.  Dorset  died  in  1 501,  but  Wolsey 
found  other  patrons  in  his  pursuit  of  wealth  and  fame.  Before 
the  end  of  that  year  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a  dispensation 
to  hold  two  livings  in  t«njunction  with  limington,  and  Arch- 
bishop Deane  of  Canterbury  also  appohited  him  his  domestic 
chaplain.  Deane,  however,  died  in  1503,  and  Wolsey  becAme 
chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Nanfan,  deputy  of  Calais,  who  apparently 
recommended  him  to  Henry  VII.  Nanfan  died  in  1507,  bat  the 
king  made  Wolsey  his  chaplain  and  employedhim  in  diplomatic 
work.  In  15^08  he  was  sent  to  James  IV.  of  ScotUmd,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  pleased  Heniy  by  the  dsctraoxdinary  expedition 
with  which  he  cmssed  and  reciosied  the  Channel  on  an  errand 
connected  with  the  king's  proposal  of  marriage  to  Margaret  of 
Savoy.  His  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of  which  he  received 
several  in  1506^509,  culmfaiatcd  in  his  appointment  by  Henry 
to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  on  February  s,  1 509. 

Henry  VIII.  made  Wolsey  his  almoner  immediately  on  his 
accession,  aitd  the  receipt  of  some  half -^byien  further  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  marks  his  growth 
in  royal  favour;  But  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  i  $1 1  that 
Wolsey  became  a  privy  counciHor  and  secured  a  controHln^  voice 
in  the  government .  His  influence  then  made  itself  felt  on  English 
policy.  The  young  king  took  little  pains  with  the  government, 
and  the  control  of  affairs  was  shared  between  the  clerical  and 
peace  party  led  by  Richard  Fox  (7.V.)  and  Archbishop  Woriiam, 
and  tlie  secular  and  war  party  led  by  Surrey.  Hitherto  pacific 
counsels  had  on  the  whole  prevailed;  but  Wolsey,  who  was  nothing 
If  not  turbulent,  turned  the  balance  in  favour-  of  war,  aod  his 
marvellous  administrative  energy  first  found  full  scope  in  the 
preparations  for  the  English  expedition  to  Biscay  in  15x2,  and 
for  the  campaign  in  northern  France  in  1513.  He  brought  about 
the  peace  with  France  and  marriage  between  Mary  Tudor  tnd 
touis  XII.  in  T5T4,  and  reaped  his  reward  in  the  bishoprics  of 
Lincoln  and  Tournai,  the  archbishopric  of  York,  which  was 


conferred  on  him  h^  pApal  bull  in  September,  and  the  cardinal- 
ate  which  he  had  sent  Polydore  Vergil  to  beg  from  Leo  X.  in 
May  1514,  but  did  not  receive  till  the  following  year.  Neverthe- 
less, when  Francis  I.  in  15x5  succeeded  Louis  XII.  and  woii  the 
battle  ol  Marignano,  Wolsey  took  the  lead  in  assisting  the 
emperor  Maadinilian  to  oppose  him;  and  this  revival  of  warlike 
dedgns  was  resented  by  Fox  and  Waifaam,  who  retked  from 
the  government,  leaving  Wolsey  supreme.  Maximilian  proved 
a  broken  reed,  and  in  15x8  Wolsey  brought  about  a  general 
pacification,  securing  at  the  same  time  his  appointment  as 
legate  4  latere  in  England.  He  thus  superseded  Warham,  who 
was  legalMs  nahu,  in  ecclesiastical  aitithority;  and  thou^  legate^ 
d  latere  were  supposed  to  exercise  onJiy  special  and  temporary 
powers,  Woisey  secured  the  practkal  permanence  of  his  office. 

The  election  of  Charles  V.  as  empeiw  in  15x9  brought  the 
rivalxy  between  him  and  Francis  L  to  a  head,  and  Wolsey  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  English 
goverxunent.  Both  monarchs  were  eager  for  England's  alUance, 
and  their  suit  enabled  Wolsey  to  appear  for  the  moment  as  the 
arbiter  ol  Europe.  England's  oommercial  rehuions  with  Charies 
V.'s  subjects  in  the  Netheilsnds  put  War  with  the  emperor  almost 
out  of  the  question;  and  cool  observers  thought  that  England's 
obvious  policy  was  to  stand  by  while  the  two  rivals  enfeebled 
each  other,  and  then  stake  her  own  profit  out  of  their  weakness^ 
But,  although  a  goxgeous  show  of  friendship  with  France  waa 
kept, up  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  in  x 5 20,  it  had  been  deter- 
mined before  the  conference  of  Calais  in  ;i  521,  at  which  Wolsey 
pretended  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  the  di^^ute,  to  side 
actively  with  Charles  Y.'  Wdaey  bad  vested  interests  In  such  a 
poliqr.  Parliament  had  in  XS13-XSXS  showed  signs  of  strong 
anti-clerical  feeling;  Wolsey  had  in  the  latter  year  urged' its 
speedy  dissolution,  and  had  not  called  another;  and  he  prob- 
ably hoped  to  distract  attention  from  the  church  by  a  ^irited 
foreign  poUcy,  as  Heniy  V.  had  d<»e  a  century  before.  He  had, 
moreover,  received  assurances  from  the  emperor  that  he  would 
further  Wolsey's  candidature  for  the  papacy;  and  although  he 
protested  to  Henry  VIII.  that  he  would  rather  continue  in  his 
sexvice  than  be  ten  popes,  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  seaetly 
instructing  his  agents  at  Rome  to  press  his  claims  to  the  utro<»t. 
Charlies,  however,  paid  Wdsey  the  sincere  compliment  of  thinking 
that  be  would  not  be  sufficiently  subservient  on  the  papal  throne; 
while  be  wrote  letters  m  Wolsey's  favour,  he  took  care  that  they 
should  not  reach  theur  destination  in  time;  and  Wolsey  failed 
to  secure  election  both  in  X52X  and  iS34«  This  ambition  dis- 
tinguishes his  fofcign  policy  from  that  of  Henry  VII^  to  which  it 
has  been  b*kened.  Heniy  VII.  cared  only  for  Englaxid;  Wolsey's 
object  was  to  play  a  .great  part  on  the  European  stage.  The  aim 
of  the  one  was  mitional,  that  of  the  other  was  oecumenical. 

Ixi  way  case  the  decision  taken  in  t52x  was  a  blunder.  Wolsey's 
aasistanre  helped  Charles  V.  to  that  position  of  predominance 
which  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Francis  I.  at  Pavia  in  1525;  and  the  balance  of  power  upon 
iHiidi  Enghind'a  influence  rested  was  destroyed.  Her  efforts 
to  restore  it  in  X526-XS28  were  ineffectual;  her  prestige  had 
depended  upm  her  reputation  for  wealth  derived  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  acted  in  recent  years  as  the  paymaster  of  Europe. 
But  Henry  VU.'s  accumulations  had  disappeared;  parliament 
resisted  in  1523  thtf  impositicm  of  new  taxation;  and  the  attempts 
to  raise  fcwced  loans  and  benevolences  in  x  526-15^8  created  a 
storm  of  opposition.  Still  more  unpopular  was  the  brief  war  with 
Charies  V.  in  which  Wolsey  involved  England  in  1 528.  The  sack 
of  Rome  in  X527  and  the  defeat  <rf  the  French  before  Naples 
in  1528  confirmed  Charles  V.'s  supremacy.  Peace  was  made  in 
1529  between  the  two  rivals  witluMit  England  being  (XMisulted, 
and  her  influence  at  Wolsey's  fall  was  less  than  it  had  been  a| 
bis  accession  to  power. 

This  failuie  reacted  upon  Wolsey's  position  at  borne.  His 
domestic  was  sounder  than  his  foreign  policy:  by  his  develop- 
ment of  the  star  dismber,  by  his  firm  administratioa  of  justice 
and  maintenance  of  order,  and  by  his  repression  of  feudal 
jurisdictwn,  he  icndered  great  services  to  the  monarchy.  But 
the  inevitable  opposition  of  the  nobility  to  this  policy  ««s  nol 
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mitigated  by  the  fact  that  it  wat  etnicd  out  by  t  chvrcbmaii; 
the  result  was  to  embitter  the  antagonism  of  the  aectJar  |>arty 
to  the  church  and  to  concentrate  it  upon  Wolsey't  head.  The 
control  of  the  papacy  by  Charles  V.,  moreover,  made  it  impossible 
for  Wolsey  to  succeed  in  bis  efforta  to  obtain  from  Clement  VII. 
the  divorce  which  Heniy  VIII.  was  seeking  from  Charles  V.'s 
aunt,  Catherine  of  Anigon.  An  inscription  on  a  contemporary 
portrait  of  Wolsey  at  Arras  calls  him  the  author  of  the  divorce, 
and  Roman  Catholic  historians  from  Sanders  downwards  have 
generally  adopted  the  view  that  Wolsey  advocated  this  measure 
merely  as  a  means  to  break  England's  alliance  with  Spain  and 
confirm  its  alliance  with  France.  This  view  is  unhistorical, 
and  it  ignores  the  vaiioos  personal  and  national  motives  which 
lay  behind  that  movement.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Wolsey 
first  suggested  the  divorce,  though  when  he  found  that  Henry 
was  bent  upon  it,  he  pressed  for  two  points:  (i.)  that  an  applicar 
tion  should  be  made  to  Rome,  instead  of  deciding  the  matter  in 
England,  and  (ii.)  that  Henry,  when  divorced,  diould  many  a 
French  princess. 

The  appeal  to  Rome  was  a  natural  couise  to  be  advocated  by 
Wolsey,  whose  despotism  over  the  English  church  depended  upon 
an  authority  derived  from  Rome;  but  it  was  probably  a  mistake. 
It  ran  counter  to  the  ideas  suggested  in  1527  on  the  cap^tivity  of 
Clement  VII.,  that  England  and  France  should  set  up  indepen- 
dent patriarchates;  and  its  success  depended  upon  the  problem- 
atical  destruction  of  Charles  V.'s  power  hi  Italy.  At  first  this 
seemed  not  improbable;  French  armies  marehed  south  on 
Naples,  and  the  pope  sent  Campeggio  with  full  powers  to  pro- 
nounce the  divorce  in  England.  But  he  had  hardly  started  when 
the  French  were  defeated  in  xs^S;  their  ruin  was  completed 
in  1529,  and  Clement  VII.  was  obliged  t6  come  to  terms  with. 
Charles  V.,  which  ihduded  Campeggio's  recall  in  August  1529. 

Wolsey  dearly  foresaw  hb  own  fall,  the  consequent  attack 
on  the  diurch  and  the  triumph  of  the  secular  party.  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  had  kept  at  arm's  length,  was  hostile;  he  was 
hated  by  the  nobility,  and  his  general  unpopularity  is  reflected 
in  Skelton's  sadres  and  in  Hall's  Chronkie.  Even  churchmen 
had  been  alienated  by  his  suppression  of  monasteries  and  by  his 
monopoly  of  ecclesiastical  power;  and  his  only  support  was  the 
kiiig,  who  had  now  develo|>ed  a  determination  to  rule  himself. 
He  surren(tered  all  his  offices  and  all  his  preferments  except  the 
archbidwprfc  of  York,  receiving  in  return  a  pension  of  xooo 
marks  (equal  to  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  a'year  in  modem 
currency)  from  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  retired  to  his  see, 
which  he  had  never  before  visited.  A  bill  of  attainder^  passed  by 
the  Lords,  was  rejected  at  Cromwell's  instigation  and  probably 
with  Henry's  goodwill  by  the  Commons.  The  last  few  months 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  exemplary  disdiarge  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  duties;  but  a  not  altogether  unfounded  suspidoB  that 
he  had  invoked  the  assistance  of  Francis  I.,  if  not  of  Charles  V;. 
and  the  pope,  to  prevent  his  fall  involved  him  in  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  wa»  summoned  to  London,  but  died  on  his  way  at 
Leicester  abbey  on  Noirember  30,  and  was  buned  there  00  the 
followiogday. 

The  completeness  of  Wolse/s  fall  enhanced  hn  focmer  appear- 
ance of  greatness,  and,  indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  English  history.  His  qualities  and  his  defects  were  alike 
exhibited  on  a  generous  sade;  and  if  his  gited  and  arrogance 
were  colossal,  so  were  his  admiaistfative  capacity  and  his  appetite 
for  work.  •  "  He  is,"  wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador  Giustiniani, 
"  very  handsome,  leaned,  extremely  eloquent,  of  vast  ability 
and  indefatigable.  Ht  ahme  transacts  the  business  which 
occupies  all  the  magistrates  and  councils  of  Venice,  both  dvil 
and  criminal;  aiid  all  state  a£F«ts  are  managed  by  him,  let  thdr 
nature  be  what  it  may.  He  is  grave,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  just;  he  favours  the  people  exceedingly,  and 
especially  thtf  poor,  bearing  thdr  suits  aM  seeking  to  despatch 
them  instantly^"  As  a  diplomatist  he  has  had  few  rivals  and 
perhaps  no  superiors.  But  his  pride  was  equal  to  his  abilities. 
The  familiar  charge,  repeated  in  Shakespeare,  of.haviog  written 
Etc  el  meus  fix,  while  tnie  in  &ct,  is  false  in  intention,  because 
no  Latin  scholar  could  put  the  words  in  any  other  order;  but 


it  reflecU  faithfully  enou^  Woisey's  menial  attitude.    Giias- 
thuani  fxplains  that  he  had  to  make  proposals  to  the  cardinal 
bdore  he  broached  them  to  Henry,  lest  Wolsey  "  shonki  resent 
the  precedence  conceded  to  the  king."   "  He  is,"  wrote  another 
diplomatist,  "  the  proudest  prelate  that  ever  breathed."    He 
arrogated  to  himself  the  privileges  of  royalty,  made  servants 
attmd  lum  upon  their  knees,  compelled  bbhops  to  tie  his  shoe- 
latchets  and  dukes  to  hold  the  bashi  while  he  washed  his  hands, 
and  considered  it  condescension  when  he  allowed  ambassadors 
to  kiss  his  fingers;  he  paid  little  heed  to  their  sacrosanct  char- 
acter, and  hinoelf  laid  violent  hands  on  a  papal  nuncio.    His 
egotisdi  equalled  Heniy  VIII.'s;  his  jealousy  and  ili-treatment 
of  Richard  Face,  dean  of  St  Paul'k,  ritferred  to  by  Shakespeare 
but  vehemently  denied  by  Dr  Brewer,  has  been  proved  b^^  the 
pnblfcatioh  of  the  Spanish  state  papcrA;  and  Polydore  Vergil, 
the  historian,  and  Sir  R.  Sheffidd,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  both  sent  to  the  Tower  for  oomphuniag  of  his 
conduct.    His  morals  were  of  the  laxest  description,  and  he 
had  as  many  illegitimate  duldien  as  Heniy  VUI.  himself.   For 
his  son,  before  he  was  dghteen  years  old,  hie  procured  a  deanery, 
four  archdeaconries,  five  prebends  and  a  chanccUoahip,  and  be 
soui^t  to  thrust  him  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham.   For  himself 
he  obtained,  in  addition  to  his  ardibishopric  and  Imrd  dancdlor- 
ship,  the  abbey  of  St  Albans,  reputed  to  be  the  richest  in  England, 
and  the  bishopric  first  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then  of  Durham,  and  - 
finally  that  of  Winchester.    He  also  used  his  power  to  extort 
enormous  pensions  from  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I«  and  lavish 
gifts  from  English  suitors.    His  New  Year's  presents  were 
reckoned  by  Ciusfiniani  at  15,000  ducats,  and  the  emperor  paid 
— or  owed— him*  18,000  livres  a  year.    His  palaces  outshone 
those  of  his  king,  and  few  monarchs  could  afford  sudi  a.dispby 
of  pUte  as  commonly  graced  the  cardinal's  table.    His  jfounda- 
tlons  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  were,  nevertheless,  not  made  out  of 
his  superabundant  revenues,  but  out  of  the  proceeda  of  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  not  all  of  which  were  devoted  to  those 
laudable  objects. 

That  such  a  man  would  ever  have  nsod  the  unparalleled  powers 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  «hich,he  bad  been  entrusted 
for  a  genuine  reformation  of  the  church  »  vAy  a  pious  opinion 
dierished  by  those  who  regret  that  the  Reformation  was  kft  for 
the  secular  arm  to  achieve;  and  it  is  useless  to  plead,  lack  of 
opportunity  on  behalf  of  a  nian  who  for  sixteen  years  had  en  joyed 
an  authority  never  before  or  since  wielded  by  sn  Enc^  subject. 
Wolsey  must  be  judged  by  his  deeds  and  not  by  ftoubtful  in- 
tentions. During  the  first  half  of  his  government  he  materially 
strengthened  the  Tudor  monarchy  by  the  vigorous  administration 
of  justice  at. home. and  by  the  brilliance  of  his  foreign  policy 
abroad.  But  the  prestige  he  secured  by  xsai  was  ddusive; 
its  decline  was  as  rapid  as  its  growth;  and  the  expense  of  the 
pdicy  uivolved  taxation  which  seriously  weakened  the  loyalty 
of  the  people.  The  ooncentxation  oi  dvil  and  ecdesiasticid  power 
by  Wobey  in  the  hands  of  a  churchman  provided  a  precedent  for 
its  conceiktration  by  Henry  VIIL  in  the  bands  of  the  crown; 
and  the  personal  example  of  lavish  ostentation  and  loose  morals 
whidi  -the  cardinal-archbishop  exhibited  cannot  have  been 
without  influence  on  the  king>  who  grew  to  maturity  under 
Wolsi^s  guidance. 

The  Ltttns  and  Papers  efHetify.VIH^  vols.  UIv.,.Bupf4emented 
by  the  Spanish  and  Vtn^an  Cal^mdarst  contain  almost  all  that  is 
known  of  Wolsey's  public  career,  though  hddittonal  light  on  the 
divorce  has  been  thrown  by  Stephen  Enses'  R6mijche  Dokumente 
(1893).  .  Cavendishes  brief  Life,  which  is  almost  contemporary ,  has 
been  often  edited.  Fiddes's  nuge  tome  (1724)  ia  fairiy  exhaustive. 
Brewer,  in  his  elatiorate  prefaces  to  the  Letiers  and  PaPers  (reissued 
as  his  History  of  tht.  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL),  originated  modern  ad> 
miration  for  Wolsey;  and  hb  views  arc  reflected  in  Crctghton's 
Woisey  in  the  ''Twelve  English  Sutesmen  "  scries,  and  in  Dr 
Gairdner's  careful  articles  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog,  ^nd  Cambridp 
Modem  History,  A  less  cnthusiascic  view  is  adopted  in  H.A.  L. 
Fisher's  volume  (v.)  in  Longmans'  PolUifel  History  (1906)  and  in 
A.  F.  FoUaid's  Henry  VIIL  (1902  and  i905)r.  (A.  F.  P.) 

WOdTER,  CHARLOITB  (XB34-1897),  Austrian  actress,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  on  the  ist  of  March  1834,  and  began  her  artistic 
career  at  Budapest  in  1857.  <6he  pbtyed  minor  parts  at  the  Kari 
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VwDUi  MoflHirg  tlieUta,  to  whicfa  ibe  lantiJiHl  fiithfol  oatil 
bn  deUb  on  the  14th  of  Jddc  169;.    Acaxdiiig 


it  bhlfiuit  ci 


ji  I«le  the  bid 


.    Chiriotle  Woltec  n 


jndudedMedM,  Sippbo,  Lady  Hubctb,  Utry  Stuart,  Prcdow, 
PbUn,  AdtlHUM  LBCOBVteur,  jane  Eyie  and  MoaaUna,  in 
which  chaiacut  iba  waa  immotlaliad  by  the  paiota  Hm 
Hakan.  Sha  waa  alio  as  inimitable  *q>oneBt«fth*btraiim  in 
plajra  by  GiUlpanar,  Htbbd,  Dmuaaaod  Saidou. 

Sn  Ehnnfeld.  ClvMM  Wtlkr  (Vinina,  ItS?)?  Hindrtld, 
CivlMK  IfsJOr,  «■  £nin<r«IlUtfl  (|B»7). 

WOtVSRHANPrOH,  HBRBY  BABTUT  nWLXB,  Vis- 
COum  (1810-  },  EogUih  watewinTi,  waa  ban  at  Dortiam  on 
th«  i6th  oi  May  iSjo.  He  became  a  pnaparoua  v^itoi  in 
WolvefhamptOD,  and 'conujig  of  a  LitKral  nonnuJonniit  family 
toohaprominent  part  InpoiiLica.  In  iSSobe  wuulectedLibent 
DMinbei  of  pailiament  fat  WolvarhamptOB,  and  ma  re-elected 
for  the  eait  divitioo  at  aucccttlvg  conteata.  In  1884-1885  he 
irai  nndet-ttcretary  for  the  Home  Office,  and  in  lUd  financial 
tecretary  to  tlK  treasury.  In  Mr  GladaMoie't  1891-1894  miniatry 
he  waa  prtiideiit  oi  the  local  (oveningnt  board,  and  in  Lord 
RoMbery'i  <abinet,  1894-189$,  Kcrtiary  of  tlaie  fat  India. 
Id  t  hcM  and  the  loccerding  ycin  of  opposition  he  waa  lecogmzed 
as  A  tound  oconomist  and  a  sober  adminiatiator,  as  well  aa  a 
universally  respecttd  repreientalive  oi  nontonlormiit  viewt 
In  Sir  Henry  CmpbeU-BanDerman'i  cabinet,  190^1908.  be  wu 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancailer,  and  he  ictaincd  this  nfSce 
in  KIc  Aaquilh'E  minbtiy,  but  waa  iiansfcrrfd  <o  the  Houte  of 
Lord!  with  a  vi«ountcy  (Apta  1908}-  He  retired  in  1910.  Hii 
daughter,  Ellon  Thomeycroft  Fowle^  who  married  Mi  A-  L. 
Felkin  In  190J,  became  veli  known  ai  a  noveliit  witli  her  Cm- 
((ntiii[/iitefCanufrr(i89B)  and  other  hooka. 

WOLVBRHAMPTOH.  a  market  town,  and  municipa],  ccunly 
and  parliamcnlaiy  boroii^  of  Btaffordihira,  Engiand,  195  m. 
N-W.  fnm  London  by  the  London  ft  Nonh-Westem  nilway, 
served  alao  by  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western  and  by 
a  branch  of  the  Midland  nilway.  Pop.  (189O  81,611;  Ii^oi) 
94,187,  It  liei  at  the  nonh-wealem  edge  of  the  gioupof  great 
manufaclnring  towns  extending  S.E.  to  Binnfai^m,  but  then 
art  pltatant  reaidentlal  tubuiba  to  the  weat,  where  the  country  ia 
rich  and  well  wooded.  Tbe  aituatlou  la  elevated  and  healthy- 
The  church  of  St  Peier  is  a  fine  crudfonn  building,  with  S. 
porch  and  central  towvr.  The  lower  part  of  the  lower  and  the 
S.  transept  dale  from  the  13th  century;  the  nave,  derettory, 
upper  put  of  the  lower  and  N.  Iranaept  from  the  ijth;  the 
chancel  waarcbtull  in  the  reitontion,  completed  in  186],  with  an 
apaidal  termiDatiDii.  The  chief  public  building!  are  the  tirwn 
hall  (1871)1  exchange,  agricultural  hall,  free  library  and  thiatna. 
A  large  free  grammar  Khool,  founded  in  i^i;  by  Sir  Slepben 
Jennyiu,  a  native  of  the  town  and  alderman  of  London,  occupiet 
mndera  building)  (187^).  f  here  ire  a  Blue  Coat  tchool  (1710) 
and  a  ichool  of  art-  The  beaenlent  inititutiona  lodida  a 
general  boqjilal,  Ibe  eye  Infirmary,  orphan  aiylum.  nuoing 
Inslitutlon  and  imiitute  of  the  locieiy  for  outdoor  blind.  In 
Queen  Square  ii  an  equeslrlan  statue  of  Albert,  Prince  CoDMut, 
unveiled  by  Qneen  Victoria  in  1866,  and  on  Smw  HiU  a  atalue 
(1879)  of  Charlet  Felhim  Villiert.  Then  an  parks  on  the  cut 
and  west  of  the  (own,  >jid  a  new  racecourse  {1B87)  replaces  thai 
formerly  on  the  lite  of  the  west  puk.  In  the  district  5.  and  E. 
of  Wolverliampton  (the  Black  Country)  coal  and  ironstone  are 
mined.  Ironmongery  and  steel  gooda  of  all  kinds,  espedaQy 
locks,  machinery,  tools  and  cycles,  an  produced;  there  are 
also  tin  and  ainc  worka.  Large  agricultural  markets  an  supplied 
from  the  districts  W.  and  N.  of  the  town.  An  annual  fair  ia  held 
at  Whitsuntide,  In  1901  an  induilrlil  and  ail  eihibition  wai 
bdd  The  parliamentary  borough  of  Wolverhampton  hai  three 
divisions,  each  retuming  one  member.     The  town  is  governed 


(pop.  488}).  HUTa  Towv  or  Wadaea&eU 
Heath  (94«r)  and  Willehhali^  (iB,ji])  an  oeitftbouring  uhan 
diatricta,  with  popukatloni  employed  hi  tbe  mamifaetaie  of  locka, 
key*  and  small  inn  gooda,  in  inn  and  bnsa  foondriea,  vatnlata 

The  town  cf  Wolwaitampton  (Hanitmi,  Wolmriuhsmtlm, 
WtiUndamfln)  •eema  to  bave  grown  up  naad  the  duiich  of 
St  Mary,  aicenMrdt  tbe  rayal  free  chapel  of  Wolveduunploa, 
probably  founded  in  996  ^  Wullcnna,  widow  of  the  eail  of 
Northampton,  who  In  that  yev  eudowad  it  with  stcnsive  bade. 
The  esiaia  oi  tbe  derki  of  HaadoD 
day.  Ia  1104  Johngranted  thcman 
church,  and  at  the  Reformation  it  wu  held  by  the  dean  irf  iha 
csUegiate  body,  in  15)3  Edwaid  VL  granted  Iba  toUege  an) 
manor  to  Dudl^,  duke  of  Nantramberlgnd,  but  Maty,  at  Ibe 
beginning  of  her  icign,  nfaunded  the  college  anditatared  to  it  ita 
property,  and  this  airangement  waa  aiidnD«d  by  Eliiabelh. 
Henry  IlL  (1158)  granted  the  Wedneiday  market,  which  iaalUl 
bdd,  and  a  laic  tor  eight  dayn,  beginning  on  the  eve  of  the  leatt 
of  SS,  Peter  and  Paul  (June  19).  During  the  Great  Eebellioa 
Ibe  tympethiea  of  Wtdverbamploo  wen  royalist.  In  164;  it 
was  f era  ttnie  the  beadquarteta  of  Prince  Rupert,  while  CbarieaL 
lay  at  Bushhuiy  to  the  noiib.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
the  market  waa  eateemed  tbe  secnnd  market  in  the  county.  An 
account  of  WolvcrhamploD  published  in  1751  itated  that  the 
lun  waa  locka,  "  liere  beiug  tbe  meat  ingenioia 
„__.__  J  „  __j  _.._.L  .1  .1.  .,       gjowtb  t*  tha 


ibuted  the  1 


waa  church  property. 


three.   Theeoanly 

VOLVKRTIHI,  *  town  in  the  Buckingham  pailiattcnlary 
OivisioD  of  BuckiDghamihire,  England,  near  the  rivei  Ouse. 
5]|  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Loodoo  by  the  London  li  Norih-Weitem 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  sz^i-  Its  modern  growth  and  importaotv 
are  the  nsult  (A  tbe  establiihment  of  carriage  >Kirka  by  the 
railway  company.  There  an  al»  printing  works.  A  ateam 
tramway  connect*  the  town  with  tbe  old  market  Jownoi  Stony 
Stiatfotd  00  the  Ouse,  >  m.  W. 

VOHBAT,  the  title  of  the  typical  tepresentativea  of  the 
manupial  family  ftoicalmiyuisi  (set  Hauupmua).  Tlieyhave 
the  dental  foimulai  vt,e.|.f.f,>I.l:-i4.     AU  (he  teeth  ai* 


of  contbraoui  growth,  having  pcniilenl  pulpa.  The  indion 
are  large  and  chisel-like,  much  aa  in  radenta.  The  body  ii  broad 
and  depreued,  the  neck  abort,  the  bead  large  and  fiat,  the  eye* 
imall  and  the  tail  mdlmcalary  and  bldthn  in  the  fur.     Tbe 
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limbs  are  equal,  stout  and  shbrt.  The  feet  have  broad,  naked, 
tuberculated  scdes;  the  forefeet  with  five  distinct  toes,  each 
farnisfaed  with  a  long,  strong  and  slight^  curved  nail,  the  first 
and  fifth  considerably  shorter  than  the  other  three.  The  hind' 
feet  have  a  very  short  naiUesa  first  toe;  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  toes  partially  united  by  integwnent,  of  nearly  equal 
length;  the  fifth  distinct  and  rather  shorter;  these  four  are 
provided  with  long  and  curved  nails.  In  the 'typical  group  of 
the  genus  Pkascolomys  we  find  the.  following  characters: — Fur 
rou^  and  coarae;  ears  short  and  rounded;  muzzle  naked; 
postorbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone  obsolete;  ribs  fifteen 
pairs.  ^  Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D.  15,  L.  4,  S.  4,  Ca.  10-12.  The 
wombat  of  Tasmania  and  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits  (P.  uninus), 
and  the  closely  similar  but  larger  P.  platyrktHMS  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Australia,  belong  to  this  groiq>.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  haixyniosed  wombat  (P.  tatifrons)  of 
Southern  Australia,  the  fur  is  smooth  and  silky;  the  ears  are 
large  and  more  pointed;  the  mnzde  is  hairy;  the  frontal  region 
ol  the  skull  is  broader  than  in  the  other  section,  with  well-marked 
postorbital  processes;  and  there  are  thirteen  liba.  Vertebrae: 
C.  7,  D.  13,  L.  6,  S.  4,  Ca.  15-16. 

In  general  form  and  action  wombats  resemble  small  bears, 
having  a  somewhat  similar  shufliing  manner  of  walking,  buttbfcy 
are  stUl  shorter  in  the  legs,  and  have  a  broader  and  flatter  back. 
They  live  entirely  on  the  ground,  or  in  burrows  or  holes  «mong 
rocks,  and  feed  on  grass,  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
They  sleep  during  the  day,  but  wander  forth  at  ni|^t  in  search 
of  food,  MXkd  are  shy  and  gentle,  though  they  can  bite  strongly 
when  provoked.  The  only  noise  the  Tasmanian  wombat  makes 
is  a  low  hissing,  but  the  hairy-nosed  wombat  is  said  to  emit  a 
short  quick  grunt  when  annoyed.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  last-named  species,  as  well  as  P,  ursinus  of  Tasmania,  is 
brownish  grey.  The  large  wombat  of  the  mainland  is  variable 
in  colour,  some  individuals  being  pale  yellowish  brown,  others 
dark'  grey  and  some  black.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body 
is  about  3  ft.  Fossil  remains  of  wombats,  some  of  larger  size 
than  any  now  existing,  have  been  found  in  caves  and  Pleistocene 
deposits  in  Australia.  (R.  L.  *) 

WOMBWBLU  an  urban  district  in  the  Barnsley  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Enc^and,  4  m.  S.E. 
of  Barnsley,  on  the  Great  Central  and  Midland  railways.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  extensive  collieries. 
Pop.  (1901)  I3i»sa- 

WOMEM.  The  very  word  "woman"  (O.  Eng.  ipf/ma»n), 
etymologically  meaning  a  wife  (or  the  wife  division  of  the  human 
race,  the  female  of  the  species  Homo),  sums  up  a  long  history  of 
dependence  and  subordination,  from  which  the  women  of  to-day 
have  only  gradually  emancipated  themselves  in  such  parts  of 
the  world  as  come  under  "  Western  civilization."  Though 
married  life  and  its  duties  necessarily  form  a  predominant  element 
in  the  woman's  ^>here,  they  are  not  necessarily  the  whole  of  it; 
and  the  "  woman's  movement  "  is  essentially  a  struggle  for  the 
recognition  of  equality  of  opportunity  with  men,  and  for  equal 
rights  irrespective  of  sex,  even  if  special  relations  and  conditions 
are  willingly  incurred  under  the  form  of  partnership  involved 
in  marriage.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  this  recognition  are 
obviously  due  to  historical  causes  combined  with  the  habits  and 
customs  which  history  has  produced. 

The  dependent  position  of  women  in  early  law  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  most  ancient  systems  which  have  in  whole  or 
gg^l,^  in  part  descended  to  us.*  In  the  Mosaic  law  divorce 
^^  '  was  a  privilege  of  the  husband  only,"  the  vow  of  a 
woman  might  be  disallowed  by  her  father  or  husband,'  and 
-  daughters  could  inherit  only  in  the  absence  of  sons,  and  then 
they  must  marry  in  their  tribe.*  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
wife  accused  of  adultery  might  be  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
bitter  water.*    Resides  these  instanoet,  which  illustrate  the 


>  But  in  the  earliest , 
the  positioa  of  women 
Law. 

'  Deut.  xxiv.  I. 

*  Numb.  xxviL,  xxxvL 


code,  however,  that  of  Khammurabi, 
free  and  dignified.    See.  Babylonian 

•  Numb.  xxx.  3. 

*  Numb.  V.  II. 


subordination  of  women,  there  was  much  legislation  dedfng  with, 
inltr  alic,  offences  against  chastity,  and  marriage  of  a  man  witb 
a  captive  heathen  woman  or  with  a  purchased  slave.  So  far 
from  second  marriages  being  restrained,  as  they  were  by  Christian 
legislation,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  childless  widow  to  many  her 
deceased  husband's  brother.  In  India  subjection  was  a  cardinal 
principle.  "  Day  and  night  must  women  be  hdd  by  their  pro* 
tectors  in  a  state  of  dependence,"  says  Manu.*  The  rule  of  in- 
heritance was  agnatic,  that  is,'  descent  traced  through  males 
to  the  exclusion  of  females.'  The  gradual  growth  of  stridhana^ 
or  property  of  a  woman  given  by  the  husband  before  or  after 
marriage,  or  by  the  wife's  family,  may  have  led  to  the  suttee, 
for  both  the  family  of  the  widow  and  the  Brahmans  had  an 
interest  in  getting  -the  life  estate  of  a  woman  out  of  the  way.* 
Women  in  Hindu  law  had  only  limited  rights  of  inheritance, 
and  were  disqualified  as  witnesses. 

In  Roman  law  a  woman  was  even  in  historic  times  completely 
dependent.  If  married  she  and  her  property  passed  into  the 
power  of  her  husband;  if  unmarried  she  was  (unless  a  vestal 
virgin)  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  her  father  during  his  life, 
and  after  his  death  <rf  her  agnates,  that  is,  those  of  her  kinsmen 
by  blood  or  adoption  who  would  have  been  under  the  power  of 
the  common  ancestor  had  he  lived.  Failing  agnates,  the  tutelage 
probably  passed  to  the  gei|5.  The  wife  was  the .  purchased 
property  of  her  husband,  and,  like  a  slave,  acquired  only  for 
his  benefit.  A  woman  could  not  exerdae  any  dvil  or  public 
oflice.  '  In  the  words  of  Ulpian,  "  feminae  ab  omnibus  officiis 
civilibus  vel  publids  remotae  sunt."*  A  woman  could  not 
continue  a  fainily,  for  she  was  "caput  et  finis  familiae  suae," ** 
could  not  be  a  witness,  surety,  tutor,  or  curator;  she  could  not 
adopt  or  l)e  adopted,  or  make  a  will  or  contract.  She  could  not 
succeed  ab  intestato  as  an  agnate,  if  further  removed  than  a  sister. 
A  daughter  might  be  disinherited  by  a  general  clause,  a  son 
only  by  name.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  was  privileged 
in  some  matters,  but  rather  from  a  feeling  of  pity  for  her  bodily 
weakness  and  presumed  mental  incapacity  *Hhan  for  any  more 
worthy  reason.  Thus  she  could  plead  ignorance  of  law  as  a 
ground  for  dissolving  an  obligation,  which  a  mioi  could  not  as  a 
rule  do;  she  could  accuse  only  in  cases  of  treason  and  witchcraft; 
and  she  was  in  certain  cases  exempt  from  torture.  In  succession 
ab  intestaio  to  immovable  property  Roman  law  did  not,  as  does 
English,  reo^nize  any  privilege  of  maleaover  females. 

Legal  disabilities  were  gradually  mitigated  by  the  influence  of 
fictions,  the  praetorian  equity  and  legislation.  An  example 
of  the  first  was  the  mode  by  which  a  woman  freed  herself  from 
the  authority  of  her  tutor  by  fictitious  cession  into  the  authority 
of  a  tutor  nominated  by  herself,  or  by  sale  of  herself  into  the 
power  of  a  iMminal  husband  oh  the  understanding  that  he  was 
at  onct  to  emancipate  her  to  another  peoon,  who  then  manu" 
mitted  her.  The  action  of  equity  is  Illustrated  by  the  recognition 
by  the  praetor  of  cognatic  or  natural  as  distinguished  from 
agnatic  or  artificial  relationship,  and  of  a  widow's  claim  to  succeed 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  intestate  and  without  relations. 
Legishition,  beginning  as  early  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  for- 
bade excessive  mourning  for  the  dead  by  female  mourners, 
did  not  progress  uniformly  towards  enfranchisement  of  women. 
For  instance,  the  Lex  Voconia  (about  169  B.C.),  called  by  St 
Augustine  the  most  nnjust  of  all  laws,  provided  that  a  woman 
could  not  be  instituted  heir  to  a  man  who  was  registered  as  owner 
of  a  fortune  of  100,000  asses."  A  constitution  of  Valcntinian  I. 
forbade  bequests  by  women  to  ecclesiastics.    But  the  tendency 

*  Ch.  ix.  {  2  (Sir  W.  Tones*s  translation). 

^  Whether  this  was  the  oldest  rule  of  inheritance  has  been  much 
debated.  That  birth  of  a  child  ^ve  the  mother  certain  legal  rights 
in  a  primitive  stage  of  society  is  the  view  of  many,  writers.  See 
especially  Das  Mutkrruht  of  JT  J.  Bachofen  (Stuttgart.  i86i)> 

■  Maine,  Early  History  of  Jiutitutions,  lect.  xi. 

•  Dig.  i.  16.  19s.  ••  Ibid, 

^  ImbeeiUitas  is  the  term  used  more  than  once  in  the  texts  of 
Roman  law. 

**  The  way  in  which  this  law  was  evaded  was  by  non-enrolment  of 
the  testator  in  the  census  (see  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  his,  bk. 
xxvii.).  Another  way  was  by  leaving  her  the  inheritance  by  fideiconh 
missum  (see  TausT). 
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of  legislation  was  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Adoption  of  women  was  allowed  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
in  391.  The  tutelage  of  women  of  full  age  was  lemoved  by 
CUudius,  and,  though  afterwards  in  part  revived,  has  disappeared 
by  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  impHed  full  testamentary  and 
contractual  liberty.  In  regard  to  the  separate  property  of  the 
married  woman,  Uie  period  of  iM  had  by  the  time  of  Justinian 
long  superseded  the  period  of  mamu.  The  result  was  that,  in 
spite  of  a  few  remaining  disabilities,  such  as  the  general  incapacity 
to  be  surety  or  witness  to  a  will  or  contract,  of  a  wife  to  make 
a  gift  to  her  husband,  of  a  widow  to  marry  within  a  year  of 
her  husband's  death,  the  position  of  women  had  become^  in  the 
words  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  "  one  of  great  personal  and  proprietary 
independence."^  •  For  this  improvement  in  their  portion  they 
were  largely  indebted  to  the  legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
especially  of  Justinian,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a  protector 
of  women. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  matters  in  which  Christianity  appears 
to  have  made  alterations,  generally  but  perhaps  not  always  miprove- 
raents,  in  the  law.  As  a  rule  the  influence  of  the  church  was  exercised 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  older  law 
upon  celibacy  and  childlessness,  of  increased  facilities  for  entering 
a  professed  religious  life,'  and  of  due  provision  for  the  wife.  The 
church  also  supported  the  political  power  of  those  who  were  her  best 
friends.  The  jsovernment  of  Pulcheria  or  Irene  would  hardly  have 
been  endured  in  the  days  of  the  pasari  empire.  Other  cases  in  which 
Christianity  probably  exercised  influence  may  be  briefly  stated,  (i) 
All  differences  in  the  law  of  succession  ab  inleslalo  of  males  and  females 
were  abolished  by  Justinian.  (3)  The  appointment  of  mothers  and 
grandmothers  as  tutors  was  sanctioned  c^  the  same  emperor.  (3) 
He  extended  to  all  cases  the  principle  established  by  tne  Senatus 
Consultum  Tertullianum  (158;,  enabling  tne  mother  of  three  (if  a 
freed  woman  four)  children  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  her  children 
who  died  intestate,  and  gave  increased  rights  of  succession  to  a  widow. 
<4)  The  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  senators  and  other  men  of  high 
rank  with  women  of  low  rank  were  extended  by  Constantine,  but 
almost  entirely  removed  by  Justinian.  (5)  Second  marria^  were 
discouraged  (especially  by  making  it  legal  to  impose  a  condition  that 
a  widow  s  right  to  property  should  cease  on  re-marriage),  and  the 
Leonine  Constitutions  at  the  end  of  the  ^th  century  made  third 
marriages  punishable.  (6)  The  same  constitutions  made  the  bene- 
diction of  a  priest  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage.' 
The  criminal  law  in  its  relation  to  women  presents  some  points  of 
interest.  Adultery  was  punished  with  death  by  Constantine.  but 
the  penalty  was  reduced  by  lustinian  to  relegation  to  a  convent. 
A  woman  condemned  for  adultery  could  not  re-many.  A  marriage 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  rendered  the  parties  guuty  of  adultery. 
Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  offences  of  unchastity,  especially 
procurement  and  Incest.  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  cany  off  or  offer 
violence  to  a  nun.  A  wife  could  not  commit /u/fcim  of  her  husband's 
goods,  but  he  had  a  special  action  remm  amotarum  against  her. 
By  several  sumptuary  constitutioos,  contained  ia  the  Code,  bk.  xi., 
women  as  well  as  men  were  subject  to  penalties  for  wearing  dress  or 
ornaments  (except  rings)  imitating  those  reserved  for  the  emperor 
and  his  fanuljr.  Actresses  and  women  of  bad  fame  were  not  to  wear 
the  dress  of  virgins  dedicated  to  Heaven.  If  a  consul  had  a  wife  or 
mother  Wv'ita  with  htm,  he  was  allowed  to  incur  greater  expense  than 
if  he  lived  alone.  The  interests  of  working  women  were  protected 
by  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  the  iynotcia,  or  workshops  for 
spinning,  dyeing,  Sec 

The  canon  hw,  looking  with  disfavour  on  the  female  inde- 
pendence prevailing  in  the  later  Roman  law,  tended  rathiir  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  Darelum  specially  inculcated 
subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  obedience  to  his  will 
in  slU  things.*  The  chief  differences  between  canon  and  Roman 
law  were  in  the  law  of  marriage,  especially  in  the  introduction 
of  publicity  and  of  the  (ormalitics  of  the  ring  and  the  kiss.  The 
benediction  of  a  priest  was  made  a  necessary  pan  of  the  cerempny, 
as  indeed  it  had  been  made  by  the  dvil  power,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  in  the  post- Justinian  period  of  Roman  law.  But  in 
practice  this  rule  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  until  it  was 
again  revived  by  the  council  of  Treat.    It  was,  however,  the 

*  Ancient  Law,  cli,v.  Hence  the  necessity  of  such  taws  as  the  Lei 
Oppia  (see  Sumptuary  Laws). 

'  A  remarkable  example  of  this  tendency  was  the  provision  that 
an  actress  might  leave  the  stage  and  break  her  contract  of  service 
with  impunity  in  order  to  become  a  nun.  Even  under  the  pagan 
emperors  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  in  385  iiad 
enacted  that  no  one  was  to  be  compelled  to  marry  (Cod.  v.  4,  ii). 

'  See  R.  T.  Troplong.  De  Finfiiunu  du  christianisme  sur  le  droit 
eml. 

*  Pt.  iL  caus.  xxxiti.  qu.  v.  ch.  t6. 


rule  of  the  English  common  law  after  the  Reformation.  The 
ceremony  was  not  to  be  performed  during  Lent.  The  woman 
was  to  be  veOed  during  the  ceremony.  A  prondse  of  mairiage 
was  so  sacred  that  it  inade  a  subsequent  mairiage  with  another 
person  void.  Sphritual  cognation  was  a  bar  to  marriage.  The 
sentence  of  the  church  was  made  necessary  for  divorce.  As  to 
women  in  general  the  law  does  not  say  very  much.  Womeii,  even 
lelatlves,  were  not  to  live  with  priests  unless  in  case  of  necessity. 
They  were  not  to  approach  the  altar  or  fill  any  public  office  of 
the  church;  nor  might  they  lend  money  on  usury.  Baptism 
might  be  valid  although  administered  by  a  woman.  Women 
who  had  professed  religion  could  not  be  forced  Co  give  evidence 
as  witnesses.  In  some  cases  the  evidence  of  women  was  not 
receivable.* 

The  eariy  law  of  the  noithero  parts  of  Eiirope  b  interesting 
from  the  different  wajrs  in  which  it  treated  women.  In  the  words 
of  Sir  H.  Maine^— "  The  position  of  women  in  these  barbarous 
systems  of  inheritance  varies  very  greatly.  Sometimes  they 
inherit,  either  as  individuals  or  as  classes,  only  when  males  of 
the  saine  generation  have  failed.  Sometimes  they  do  not  in- 
herit, but  transmit  a  right  of  inheritance  to  their  male  issue. 
Sometixnesthey  succeed  to  one  kind  of  property,  for  the  most 
part  movable  property,  which  they  probably  took  a  great  share 
in  producing  by  their  household  labour;  for  example,  in  the 
real  Salic  law  (not  in  the  imaginary  code)  there  ia  a  set  of  rules 
of  succession  which,  in  my  opinion,  dearly  admit  women  and 
their  descendants  to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  movable 
property,  but  confine  land  exclusively  to  males  and  the  descend- 
ants of  males. . . .  The  idea  is  that  the  proper  mode  of  providing 
for  a  woman  is  by  giving  her  a  marriage  portion;  but,  when  she 
is  once  married  into  a  separate  commtmity  consbting  of  strangers 
in  blood,  neither  she  nor  her  diildren  are  deemed  to  have  any 
further  daim  on  the  parent  group."  Among  the  Scandinavian 
races  women  were  under  perpetual  tutdage,  whether  married  or 
tmmarried.  The  first  to  obtain  freedom  were  the  widows.' 
As  late  as  the  code  of  Christian  V.,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
it  was  enacted  that  if  a  woman  married  without  the  consent  of 
her  tutor  he  might  have,  if  he  wisAed,  administration  and  usufruct 
of  her  goods  during  her  life.*  Tlie  provision  made  by  the 
Scandinavian  laws  imder  the  name  of  morning-gift  was  perhaps 
the  parent  of  the  modem  settled  property.*  The  Brehon  law 
of  Irehind  excepted  women  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
law.  They  could  distrain  or  contract  only  in  certain  named 
cases,  and  distress  upon  their  property  was  regulated  by  special 
rules.  In  the  pre-Conquest  codes  in  England  severe  laws  were 
denoimced  against  unchastity,  and  by  a  law  of  Canute  a  woman 
was  to  lose  nose  and  ears  for  adultery.  The  laws  of  Athebtan 
contained  the  peculiarly  brutal  provision .  for  the  punishment 
of  a  female  slave  convicted  of  theft  by  her  being  burned 
alive  by  eighty  other  female  slaves.  Other  laws  were  direaed 
against  the  practice  of  witchcraft  {q-v.)  by  women.  Monogamy 
was  enforced  both  by  the  rivil  and  ecdesiastical  law;  and  second 
and  third  marriages  involved  penance.  A  (^impac  of  cruelty 
in  the  household  is  afforded  by  the  piovisiony  occomng  no  less 
than  three  times  in  the  ecclesiastical  legiabtion,  that  if  a  woman 
scourged  her  female  slave  to  death  she  must  do  penance.  Traces 
of  wife-purchase  are  seen  in  the  law  of  Ethelbert,  enacting  that 
if  a  man  carry  off  a  freeman's  wife  he  mtist  at  hu  own.  expense 
procure  the  husband  another  wife.  The  codes  contain  few 
ptoyisions  as  to  the  proptfty  of  married  women,  bat  those  few 
appear  to  prove  that  she  was  in  a  better  position  than  at  a  later 

*  On  thb  branch  of  the  subject  see  Maniwea's  Het  Christendom  en 
de  Vrouw  (Lekien.  1877). 

*  Early  Law  and  Cnstomt  ch.  v. 

«  See  StiemhWk.  Dejnre  Sfeenum  (Stockhobn.  167a).  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.; 
Mesaenius,  Leges  Seeetirum  (Stockhobn.  1714). 
•Bk.ui.ch;xvi||i,9. 

*  The  development  of  the  bride-prioe  no  doubt  was  in  the  same 
direction.  Its  original  meaning  was.  however,  different.  It  was  the 
sum  paid  l^  the  husband  to  the  wife  s  family  for  the  purchase  of  i>art 
of  the  family  property,  while  the  morning-gift  was  pgud  as  ^tium 
virginitatis  to  the  bride  hersdf.  In  its  English  form  moming-gift 
occurs  in  the  laws  of  Canute:  in  its  Latinlaed  form  of  morgangua  it 
occurs  in  the  Leges  Henriei  Primi, 
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period.  TlMUwxrfliMgkvchetathiKloIheihuibaiid'ipTapaty: 
the  Um  of  Edmund  u  to  bWMbal  liloired  ihii  to  b«  lbcicuhI 
Ij>  b*Jf  by  utfnuptiol  caoinkCt,  tji  Uu  whole  IF  the  bad  duldrcD 
And  did  QOt  re-Duny  after  her  huBbajid's  death.  No  doubt 
the  dower  ad  ^Jitium  eccUsitu  favoured  by  the  chumh  gcneiKLly 
superseded  tlie  legal  rights  where  the  property  van  Urge  (in 
(act  thi>  is  ipedilly  provided  by  Magna  Carta,  c.  7).  "  Pioviiio 
homims  tollii  proviaionem  legia."  The  legal  righti  ol  a  married 
woman  apart  frotn  contract  were  gradually  Litnited,  until  by 
the  time  of  GZanvill  her  pcison  and  property  had  beoHne  during 
her  husband's  lifetime  entirely  at  hi!  dispoaal,  and  alter  his  death 
i^Ahaparsraiion 


A  few 

and  statute  lav  of  England  placed 
may  be  noticed.    A  vomai 
particularly  attaching  to  n 
She  could  apparently  originally  not 
ai  by  mUItaiy 


waa  exempt  fiom  le^ 


e  old  common 
ipecial  poaitlon 

by  deputy. 


rdfor 


c  defem 


outlawed,  but  Has  laid  to  be  waived.  She  could  be  conctable, 
either  oi  a  castle  or  a  vUl,  but  not  sheiilf,  unless  in  the  one  caie 
□I  Weatmotland,'  ao  beitditaiy  office,  eieidsed  in  peraon  in  the 
17th  century  by  the  famous  Aime,  countess  of  Doiset,  Pembroke 
and  MoolgoracO'.  Id  cettain  cases  ■  woman  could  tnnimit 
rigbU  which  she  could  not  enjoy.  On  such  a  power  of  trans- 
mitsioa,  aa  Sir  II.  Msioe  shows,'  rested  the  claim  ol  Edward  III. 
to  the  ctDwo  of  FiBDCe.  The  claim  Ihroutk  a  woman  wai  not  a 
bleach  of  the  French  constitutional  law,  which  rejected  the  claim 
o/  a  woDUO.    The  jealousy  of  a  woman's  political  influence  is 

Edwud  UL  She  was  accused  of  bieaidng  an  ordinance  by 
which  womeo  had  been  forbidden  to  do  business  tor  hire  and  by 
way  of  maintenance  in  the  king's  court.' 

BtceM  ol  Ihat  of  her  "     ■      -     - 

the  iicttbat  ID  trill 


end.   Thiadi 


^lletn.   She  could  not  appoint  a  tcttamenlary  guardUf-.  ^--  _--- 
only  be  a  guardian  even  o(  \ta  an  cluldjen  to  a  limJted  extent. 


Her  viU  was  revoked  by  marnaae,  that  of  a  oil 
andtheiub«quentt»[lhof  aehad.   By  31  Hen 


become  botrad  by 


'jr^ss. 


il  of  dergy  was  first 
iilly  by  i  Will  &  M. 


nl36Hl7Edw.lll.._  . 

.ding  to  the  position  01 

daughten  of ' 


a  girdle  gamiihed 


.,_jc  not  velvet,  of  _r.  — , — 

nniti^  of  alabourer  not  clothes  beyondA  certa  In  prii 
.  ihed  with  silver.  By  >i  Edw.  iV.c  i.clothot  ed 
_.id  purple  silk  iv«Te  confined  10  women  of  tbc  royal  family,  ft 
wonhy  ol  notice  lh«t  at  the  tinH  of  panng  these  umptuary  lai 
the  trade  interests  of  women  weie  pniectediiy  the  legislature.  E 
37Edw.  Ill,  c.  6.  handierafwrnen  were  to  use  only  one  mystery,  bi 
women  might  woit  aa  Ihey  h»d  been  aceMtomed.  3  Edw.  IV.  e, 

■  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great  Hels  of  France,  except  the  Isle  of 
France,  thespcciit  apanage  ol  the  crown,  sll  b«an»  in  time  female 
Sels,  Thigisshownbythetableaiihceiulof Laboulaye'sJiifikiKihii. 

'  FaHy  lav  ani  CiuUm,  c^  ■' 

■  AC,  ^orl..  vol.  ia.  p.  II. 


lorbsde  imponatba  of  silk  and  lace  by  Lombards  and  other  alian 

•mngers.  imagining  10  denmy  the  oalt  of  the  silk  spinners  and  all 

dauEhten  of  tradesmen  wse  aUowcd  to  assist  In  the  trades  of  Ihikr 
husBandsandfatben;  ane,  tor  initwice,  Iha  act  ooBcacnag  (uueis, 
I  Jac  L  c  II.  Some  uadinc  corpoiatioos.  such  aa  the  East  India 
Coiapsny,  nmgniied  no  diitinclnn  of  sex  is  their  Dembss.  Tlw 
ditabilitiis  impued  on  women  by  substantive  lav  are  aometimes 
traceable  in  the  early  b«  of  procedun.  For  instance,  by  the  Sututa 
of  Essoins  (II  Edw.  11.  St.  all  essDsn  d(  ssTHto  iw)  did  not  lie  sriieev 

public  duty.  The  induence  of  the  church  is  v^^kaily  traceable  la 
some  of  the  earlier  crimlnil  legislation.  ThusbylaEdw.  I.st.  i,  c. 
34,  it  was  punishable  with  three  yean'  Hnprisoaraent  to  carry  nw«y 
a  nun.  even  with  her  consent.  TheSixArticlcs.JlHen.VIII.c14. 
forbade  marriage  and  concubiruge  of  priests  arri  sanctioned  vova 

la  Scotland,  ai  early  as  Jbrisa  UaJHtOtm  (rslh  century]  winnm 
■CTetheobjactol  special  kguregulatjoii.  Inihat  worktheuBsrcActo 
muiUrii  (probably  a  tax  paid  to  the  hird  on  the  maniage  of  hia 
lenant's  daughterl  was  fixed  at  a  sum  diflering  according  to  the  rmnk 
of  the  woman.  Numerous  andeot  lawsdeah  with  trade  and  sumptu- 
aiymiilers.  By ttwLsfn QwrfiHf AirfDniM feaialebrewstersmak- 
ing  bad  ale  srere  to  forfeit  ^htpence  and  be  put  on  the  cucldng^tool, 
and  were  to  set  an  ale^wand  outside  their  nouses  under  a  penalty 
of  fourpencv.  The  same  Taws  also  provided  Ihal  a  married  woman 
committing  a  trespass  without  her  husband's  knowledge  might  be 
chastised  like  a  child  under  ag*  *"—  o-»..,™,-.-rj-„r.L_  .*.i,  — . — 
enacted  that  a  married  wi 

a  provision  for  the  daugf 

provide  for  herself  throL„-,  , ,.  ^ ^^   ,...^  _^.   „. 

was  to  go  to  church  with  her  lace  covered  bo  that  she  could  not 
slioirRj  woolen  to  wear  any  hrad.dicss  la  which  they  fud  been 

casf-oP  clothes,  16S1,  C-  So.  contained  the  remarlrable  provision 
that  not  more  than  two  changes  of  raiment  were  la  be  madeby a  bride 
at  her  wedding.  iDitimoiiniodcmaBpiKiibeliiwisinmastrespecu 
similar  to  that  of  England.  {J.  W.) 

In  KparaU  legal  articles  attention  is  drawn,  on  vatlouB  sub- 
jccis,  10  any  qiecial  ptDviMoaa ot dlsabihties aflecling  ^,,^,^ 
women;  see,  for  toslince,  Evmitnz,  DivoiCE,  nsii.a. 
Maiiuce,  C^BiuiEOf  {Las  rtlatini  la],  Imiant,  Iiw 
HUSBASD  AHD  WiM.  Tie  movement  for  removing  "H^ 
the  older  disabilities  ha*  progressed  at  such  diHerent  'vS? 
rates  in  vgitfous  countries  that  it  i>  impogsibk  In  do 

Cail  RifJUi.— The  age  It  whidi  a  ^  cia  contract  a  vslid  msiriage. 

^wtlmcni  aCmSss.  "  vilid  Mitilment  ^1d  hi  nude'by  a  woitun 

by  the  Man^J  Women's  Pruperiy  Act  1907  any  seltle- 
._i..._M___j  -f  L---.,j-.-  pfoperty  is  not  valid  unless  esecutf<t 

_,  ^„  _  --, —  _„-,  ,-  _,.ifinned  by  her  after  she  attains  full 

age-  An  unmarried  woman  is  liable  for  the  support  of  illegiiimate 
children  lilllheyaltBin  (he  age  of  sixteen.  She  is  generally  asuled, 
in  the  absence  cl  agreement,  by  an  affiliation  order  granted  oy  magis- 
Icatcs.  A  nurried  woman  having  separate  property  is.  under  Ibe 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts  1882  and  IQM.IuUe  lor  Ihe  supped 
of  her  parents.  huibaiMr  children  and  grandchildren  becoming 
chargeable  to  any  union  or  parish.  At  ccsnmon  law' the  lather  was 
entiilnl  as  againU  the  naolher  to  the  custody  of  ■  le^ininte  child 
up  to  the  ase  of  uxteen.  and  could  only  forfeit  su'ch  right  by  mis- 
rigid  view  of  the  paternal  rights  and  looked  more  to  the  inlerest  of 

mothn's  rights  at  common  law-  Legislation  has  tended  in  the  same 
direction.  Bythelnfantt'Cuitody  Act  iSrj.theCourtolChiumy 
was  empowered  to  enfoTTe  a  provision  in  a  sepataTion  rkfd.  giving  up 
the  custody  or  control  of  ■  child  to  the  mother.  The  Judicature  Act 
'873.  I  15  I'O),  enaaed  thai  in  qucjtioni  relating  to  the  euBody 
and  education  of  inlanti  the  rules  of  eouily  should  prevail.  The 
Guardianship  ol  Infants  Act   16^  largely  extended  the  mother's 

■  4livrt.tinn  tn  tvnni  ihp  mother's  wishes  as  10  the  custody  ol  the 
Jurisdictiw  (Married  Women)  Act  l«9S 

nmmit  to  the  applicant  the  custody  M  inv 
betwren  the  applicant  and  her  husband. 


lenty:  by  the  Mi 
eottvahusband 


Iran.    The  Sum 

iledamurtofsi 
nisdcapplicatio 
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The  most  remarkable  ditabilUks  uader  which  women  were  ctiU 
phccd  in  igiowerc  (i)  the  exclusion  o(  female  heirs  from  intestate 
succcnion  to  real  estate,  unless  tn  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  (see 
Inhbbitancb;  (Succession);  and  (a)  the  fact  that  a  husband  could 
obtain  a  divorce  for  the  adultery  of  his  wife,  wfafle  a  wife  could  only 
obtain  it  for  her  husband's  adultery  if  coupled  with  some  other  cause* 
such  as  cruelty  or  desertion. 

Sinta  in  which  either  necessarily  or  practically  only  women  are 
plaintiffs  are:  breach  of  promise,  afilntion  (g:*.)  and  (though  not 
nominally)^  seductiott  (g-v^. 

The  action  for  breach  of  promise  '  may  indeed  be  brought  by  a 
man.  but  this  b  very  rare,  and  its  only  real  interest  is  as  a  prot'^rtioa 
for  women.  It  may  be  brought  by  but  not  against  an  infant^  and  not 
ag^ainst  an  adult  if  he  or  me  has  merely  ratified  a  promise  made 
during  infancy;  it  may  be  breutfht  against  but  not  oy  a  married 
man  or  woman  (in  spite  of  the  inherent  incapacity  of  such  a  person 
to  have  married  the  plaintiff),  and  neither  by  nor  against  the  personal 
representatives  of  a  deceased  party  to  the  promise  funless  whete 
s^ial  damage  has  accrued  to  the  personal  estate  of  toe  deoeased). 
1  he  promise  need  not  be  in  writing.  The  parties  to  an  action  are 
by  3a  and  33  Vict.  c«  68  competent  witnesses:  the  plaintiff  cannot, 
however,  recover  a  vevdict  without  his  or  ncr  testimony  being 
conroboiated  by  other  material  evidence.  The  measure  of  damages 
b  to  a  greater  extent  than  In  most  actions  at  the  discretion  of  the 
iury;  tmsy  may  take  into  oonsideretion  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff's 
feelings,  especially  if  the  breach  of  promise  be  agnnavated  by  seduc- 
tion. Either  party  has  a  right  to  tnal  by  jury  under  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  1883.  The  action  cannot  be  tried  in  a  county  court, 
unless  by  consent,  or  unless  remitted  for  trial  there  by  the  High 
Court.  Unchasttty  of  the  plaintiff  unknown  to  the  defendant  when 
the  promise  was  made  and  dissolution  of  the  contract  by  mutual 
consent  are  the  princi^l  defences  which  are  usually  raised  to  the 
action.  Bodily  infirmity  of  the  defendant  is  no  defence  to  the 
action,  though  it  may  justify  the  other  party  in  refusing  to  marry 
the  person  thus  affected.  Where  the  betrothed  are  within  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity  or  aifiinity ,  there  can  be  no  valid  promise  at 
all.  and  so  00  action  for  its  breach. 

-  CrimtMol  Law. — There  are  some  offences  which  can  be  committed 
only  by  women,  others  which  can  be  committed  only  against  them. 
Amons  the  former  are  concealment  of  birth  (in  mnety-nine  cases 
out  <M  ^  hundred),  the  now  obsolete  offence  oC  being  a  common 
icold,  and  prostitution  iq^.\  and  kindred  offences.  Where  a  married 
woman  commits  a  crime  in  company  with  her  husband,  she  is 
generally  presumed  to  have  actea  by  his  coercion,  and  so  to  be 
entitled  to  acquittal.  This  presumption,  however,  was  never  made 
in  witchcraft  cases,  and  is  not  now  made  in  cases  of  treason,  murder 
and  other  grave  crimes,  or  in  crimes  in  which  the  principal  part  is 
most  usually  taken  by  the  wife,  such  as  keeping  a  brotheu  ui  fact, 
the  exceptions  to  the  old  presumption  are  now  perhaps  more  numerous 

*  The  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  in  some  of  its 
incidents  peculiar  to  English  law.  In  Roman  law,  betrothal  Upon^ 
salia)  imposed  a  duty  on  the  betrothed  to  become  husband  and  wife 
within  a  reasonable  time,  subject  to  the  termination  of  the  obligation 
by  death,  repudiation  by  the  words  t^onditione  lua  non  utor,  or  lapse 
of  time,  the  time  fixed  tieing  two  years.  No  action  lay  for  breach  of 
promise  to  marry  unless  arrhae  sponsalUiae  had  been  given,  «.r. 
earnest  of  the  bargain,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  party  refusing  to  carry 
it  out.  The  arrka  might  also  be  given  by  a  parent,  and  was  equally 
liable  to  forfeiture.  A  provincial  governor,  or  one  of  his  relations  or 
household,  could  not  recover  any  arrka  that  might  have  been  eiven, 
it  being  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  position  of  authority  and  able  to 
exercise  influence  in  forcing  consent  to  a  betrothal.  In  the  canon 
bw  breach  of  the  promise  made  by  the  sponsalia,  whether  ds  pnusenti 
or  ds  fuiuro,  a  division  unknown  to  Roman  Uw,  does  not  without 
more  appear  to  have  sufiloed  to  found  an  action  for  its  breach, 
except  so  far  as  it  fell  under  ecclesiastical  cognisance  as  latsiofidei. 
but  It  had  the  more  serious  legal  effect  of  avoiding  as  a  canonical 
disability  the  subseauent  marriage,  while  the  original  apmuoUa 
continued,  rA  a  betrothed  person  to  any  other  than  the  one  to  Whom 
he  or  she  was  originally  betrothed.  The  sponsaUa  became  inoperative, 
either  by  mutual  consent  or  by  certain  supervening  impediments, 
such  as  ordination  or  a  vow  of  chastity.  The  canonical  disability 
of  pre-contract  was  removed  in  England  by  3a  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38, 
re  estsblbhed  in  the  reign  oC  Edward  VI.,  and  finally  abolished  in 
1753.  In  EngUnd  the  diity  of  the  parties  b  the  same  as  in  Roman 
bw.  viz.  to  carry  oat  the  contract  within  a  leasonabk  time,  if  no 
time  be  specially  fixed.  Formerly  a  contiact  to  many  could  be 
specifically  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  compelling  a  cele- 
bration of  the  marriage  in  foci*  eaUsiae.  The  last  instance  of  a 
suit  for  this  purpose  was  in  1753,  and  the  right  to  bring  it  was 
abolished  in  1753  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  (36  Geo.  Il7  c.  33). 
In  Scotland  a  promise  in  the  nature  of  spetuaUa  dtfiUtiro  not  followed 
by  consummation  may  be  resiled  from,  subject  to  the  Ibbility  of 
the  party  m  fault  to  an  action  for  the  breach,  which  by  6  Gto.  IV.  c 
lao,  s.  a8,  b  a  proper  cause  for  trbl  by  jury.  If,  however,  the 
tpoHsalia  be  ds  ^aesenti,  and.  according  to  the  more  probable 
opinion,  if  they  be  de  fulnro  followed  by  consummation,  a  pre- 
contract b  constituted,  giving  a  right  to  a  decree  of  declarator  of 
marriage  and  equivalent  to  marriage,  unless  dedarcd  void  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties. 


than  those  falling  within  k.  The  doctrine  of  coercion  and  the 
practice  of  separate  acknowlednnent  of  deeds  by  married  women 
(necessary  before  the  Married  Women's  Pn^ierty  Act)  seem  to  be 
vestiges  of  the  period  when  women,  besUes  being  chattels,  were 
treated  as  chattels.  Fonnerly  a  wife  coidd  not  steal  her  husfaand'a 
property,  but  since  the  Married  Women's  -Property  Act  thb  has 
become  possible.  Adultery  b  no  crime,  England  b«ng  almost  the 
only  country  where  such  b  the  case.  It  was  punished  by  fine  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  up  to  the  17th  century,  and  was  made  criminal 
for  a  short  time  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
offences  which  can  be  committed  only  against  women  are  chiefly 
those  against  decency,  such  as  rape,  procurement  and  mmilar 
crimes,  in  which  a  considerabb  change  in  the  law  in  the  direction 
of  increased  protection  to  women  was  made  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  1885.  In  regard  to  the  protection  given  to  a  wife 
against  her  husband  modem  l^isbtion  has  consideraUy  strengthened 
the  wife's  portion  by  means  of  judicial  separation  ana  maintenance 
in  case  of  desertion  (see  Divorce^.  The  wh  ipping  of  fenude  offendere 
was  abolished  in  i8ao.  Chastisement  of  a  wife  by  a  husband, 
possibly  at  one  time  bwful  to  a  reasonable  extent,  would  now 
certainly^  constitute^  an  assault.  The  husband's  rights  are  limited 
to  restraining  the  wife's  liberty  in  case  of  her  misconduct. 

In  Scotbnd  the  criminal  bw  differs  slightly  from  that  of  England. 
At  one  time  drowning  was  a  punishment  specialty  reserved  for 
women.  Incest  (g.e.),  or  an  attempt  to  commit  incest^  has  always 
been  punishabb  as  a  crime.  Adultery  and  fornication  are  still 
nominally  crimes,  byt  criminal  proceedings  in  these  cases  have  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  age  of  testamentary  capacity  b  still  twelve, 
not  twenty-one,  as  in  England. 

The  whole  idea  of  Woifien's  position  in  social  life,  and  their 
ability  to  take  their  place,  independently  of  any  question  of 
sex,  In  the  work  of  the  world,  was  radically  changed  n^^er 
in  the  English-speaking  countries,  and  also  in  the  more 
progressive  nations  beyond  their  bounds,  during  the 
XQth  century.  Hiis  b  due  primarily  to  the  movement 
for  women's  higher  education  and  its  results.  To  deal  in  detail 
with  thb  movement  in  various  countries  would  here  be  too 
intricate  a  matter;  but  in  the  English-speaking  countries  at 
all  events  the  change  b  so  complete  that  the  only  curious  thing 
now  b,  not  what  spheres  women  may  not  enter,  more  or  less 
equally  with  men,  but  the  few  from  which  they  are  still  excluded. 

Before  the  accession  of  Qaeen  Victoria,  there  was  no  systematic 
education -for  English  women,  but  as  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  drew  to  a  close,  broader  views  began  to  be  held  on  the 
subject,  while  the  humanitarian  movement,  as  well  as  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  women,  helped  to  put  their  education  on 
a  aounder  basis.  It  became  more  thorough;  its  methods  were 
better  calculated  to  stimulate  intellectual  power;  and  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  neither  good,  nor  politic,  for  women  to  remain 
intellectually  in  their  former  state  of  ignorance,  was  gradually 
accqpted  by  every  one.  The  movement  owed  much  to  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice.  He  was  its  pioneer;  and  (^een's  College 
(1848),  which  he  founded,  was  the  first  to  give  a  wider  scope  to 
the  training  of  its  scholars.  Out  of  its  teaching,  and  that  of 
its  professors  (including  Charles  Kingsley),  grew  n^ly  all  the 
educational  advantages  which  women  enjoy  to-day;  and  to 
the  women  who  were  trained  at  Queen's  College  we  owe  some 
of  the  best  teaching  in  England.  Bedford  College,  Cheltenham 
College,  the  North  London  CoUegbte  School  for  Girls,  the  Girb' 
Public  Day  School  Company's  schools,  are  some  of  those  which 
sprang  into  life  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  were  filled, 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  opened,  by  the  girb  of  the  middle  and 
professional  classes.  From  their  teaching  came  the  final  stage 
which  gave  women  the  same  academic  advantages  as  men. 
SomerviUe  Cbllege  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  at  Oxford,  Girton 
and  Newnham  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  Westfield  College  in 
London,  St  Hilda's  College,  St  Hugh's  Hall,  HoUoway  College^ 
Owens  College,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  Victoria 
Unlvenities,  and  other  colleges  for  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  some  of  the  later  but  equally  successful 
results  of  tl^  movemenL  The  necessity  for  testing  the  quality 
of  the  education  of  women,  however,  soon  began  to  be  fdt,  The 
University  of  Cambridge  was  the  first  to  institute  a  special 
examination  for  women  over  eighteen,  and  its  example  was 
followed  by  Oxford;  but  while  London,  Dublin  (Trinity  College), 
Belfast  ((^een's),  Victoria,  Edinburgh,  Ghisgow,and  St  Andrews 
universities  now  grant  degrees,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  denied 
them  in  19x0,   In  the  act  of  1908  establishing  the  new  Roman 
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[n  nnivemty  life,  iBakened  idmtnlian  and 
respect  from  all;  and  the  movemcot  brought  into  eiistence  a 
vast  number  ol  women,  as  well-educated  as  men,  hard-working, 
persevering  and  capable,  who  invaded  numy  professions,  and 
could  hold  their  ground  wbere  a  sound  education  wA  tbe  found- 
energies  in  developing  their  higher  and  moie  intelleclual  ideals, 
but  lalec  yeai!  opened  up  other  posilioai  which  belter  tducal  ion 
bu  enabled  nomcD  to  filL  lo  the  literary  £e1d  they  soon  Invaded 
jaunialiiia  (see  Newepapeis),  and  took  an  important  place  oa 
the  staSi  ol  librarie*  and  oiuseum*.  They  fonn  an  important 
(and  in  America,  the  predominaii^g)  section  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  (he  state  schools,  and  in  all  research  work  play  an 
increasingly  valuable  port.  It  is  not  passible  for  every  woman 
to  be  a  scholar,  a  doctor  (see  below),  a  lawyer,'  or  possibly  to 
attain  llie  highest  pouti 


opened  many  other 
school  bauds,  facti 
inspeaon,  they  have  had  ampli 
and  energy.    Tbe  ptogresi  mi 


lois.  poor  law  guardians,  sanitary 
for  gratifying  their  ambition 
philanthropy  and  religious 
acuviiy '  I)  largely  aue  lo  tneir  aevotion,  under  the  auspices 
of  countless  new  socielie).  And  increuing  piovisioo  has  been 
made,  in  the  arts  and  ciai Is,  foe  the  [unhetance  of  their  careen. 
There  are  successful  womea  architects  now  working  in  Engknd, 
and  in  11)05  »  woman  won  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Architects;  a  large  number  of  women  travel  for  bti^oess 
firms;  in  decorative  work,  as  silversmiths,  dentists,  law  copyists, 

wood-carving  has  become  almost  as  recognized  a  career  for  them 
as  that  of  typewriting  and  shorthand.  In  which  an  Increasing 
■  Womoi  havt  Idih  nnctiHl  bw  in  (he  UDtted  Sulei.  and  in 
189C  tbe  bencheis  of  the  Ontario  Law  Society  dended  Id  adinit 
tbem  to  the  bar     In  France  toDtmober  i^oo^anaet  wai  paued 


number  an  finding  emidoycnenl.  Agriculture  and  gtrdeninfi 
have  opeaed  up  *  new  field  ol  work,  and,  with  Ii,  kindred  occupa- 

Womeo  have  ahrayi  found  a  peculiarly  fitting  sphere  as 
nurses,  though  it  is  onlyin  tetcntytut  that  nuning  (;.•:)  bu 
been  profcssionoliacd  by  means  of  proper  education. 

WAS  one  of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the  19th-century  raovcmenl. 
It  began  in  America,  bhl  was  quickly  fdlowed  up  in  England. 

American  medical  schools,  Misi  Elizabeth  BlackwcnwuaUewed 
10  eoler  oi  a  student  by  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  N.V., 
in  184/,  From  which  she  graduated  In  1S40.  Hera  was  tie  Gnt 
woman's  name  to  be  placed  on  Ibe  Medical  Register  of  the 
U nil ed  Kingdom  (1859).  In  Cieat  Britain  Ihe  struggle  to  obUla 
admission  to  the  teaching  schools  and  to  the  "■■"'""■-"  for 
medical  degrees  and  diplomas  wga  long  and  bitter.  Iliougli 
the  Sodety  of  the  Apoihecaiics  admitted  Mn  Gitrclt  Andeisoa 
iq.i.)  to  iheii  diploma  in  iSe5,;tVasonly  after  a  series  of  rcbuSi 
and  failures  that  womea  were  admitted  to  the  degree  emmina- 
tionsof  thcvaiiousuniversitiea.  In  August  187600  "  enabling" 
act  was  passed,  empowering  the  nineteen  Briti^  medical 
examining  bodies  to  confer  their  degrees  01  diplomas  without 
distinction  of  sex.     In  190S  the  Royal  College  of     ~ 
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of  the  highcit  poallions  in 
ine  Hau.  A  woman  may  He  a  queen,  or  ■  regent,  and  la  queen 
regnant  hu,  by  1  MOiy,  sess.  3,  c.  r,  as  fiil  rights  g-j^^, 
*1  a  king.  Among  the  public  ofSces  a  woman  may  JJJJSj 
bold  are  those  of  county,  borough,  parish  and  rural  or 
urban  district  couBdUor,  overseer,  guardian  of  the  poor,! hurrh- 
woiden  and  seiton.  In  190S  Mrs  Ganett  Anderson  was  elected 
mayor  of  Aldehurgh,  the  Erst  case  of  a  woman  iiolding  that 
positim.  Women  have  also  been  nominated  as  memben  at 
Royal  Commisatoni  (e.{.  those  on  the  Poor  Law  and  Divorce). 

a  "  jury  of  matrons  '*  empanelled  to  determine  tfie  condition  of 
a  female  prisoner  on  a  writ  de  ventre  inificiendo.  She  can  vote 
[if  unmairied  or  a  widow)  in  county  council,  mum'cipal,  poor 
law  and  other  bcal  elections.  Tbe  granting  of  tbe  parliamentary 
frucblse  to  women  was,  however,  (till  withbdd  b  iqio.  Tbe 
hiatoiy  of  the  1  " 


t,  with  01 
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party. 


on  tbe  oppesita  side,  has  d 

The  Women's  Liberal  Um'onlst  Associiiioo.  wmcn  came  inia   - 
being  in  iiS6  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  BUI,  also  played 
an  active  part  in  defence  of  the  Unionist  cause. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  set  distinction  in  TCtped 
of  Ihe  light  conferred  upon  certain  ciiiiena  to  ihate  in  the 
election  ol  parliamentaiy  tepresentaiivcs  dates  for  ^y^,^^ 
pnciical  puipoKS  from  tbe  middle  of  the  19th  century.  „jnii 
Tbe  governmental  systema  of  the  andent  worid  were 
based  nitboin  eiception  on  the  view  that  women  could  take 
no  part  in  state  politics,  except  In  oriental  countries  as  monoichs. 
Exceptional  women  such  oi  Cleopatra,  Semlramis,  Arsinoe, 
mfgbi  In  the  ahccnce  of  men  of  tlie  royal  house,  and  by  reason 
ol  royal  descent  ot  peraonal  prestige,  occupy  Ihe  Ihione,  and  an 
Aapaaia  might  be  rcajgni^ed  as  the  ^c  head  of  a  political  sa~ 
but  women  in  geneial  derived  thence  00  political  sti  " 

Christianity  anda  broadenint  of  men's  theories  of 
raise  the  moral  and  social  status  of  women,  yet  I 
assigns  subservience  as  the  proper  function  ot  women,  ana 
many  of  the  lathers  looked  upon  them  mainly  as  inheriting  the 
temptressfunctionofEve.  This  view  geneially  obtained  thiou^- 
out  the  middle  ages,  though  here  and  there  ghramciings  ol  a  new 
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Uet  tre  seen;  many  of  fbe  gntt  Eog&h  abbeaes  diadiargpd 
their  territorial  duties  as  kndowneis,  aad  women  as  cuatodiaos 
of  castks  voted  for  knights  of  the  shire.  la  the  17th  snd  x8th 
centuries  in  KngiflfiH  and  America,  under  the  influence  of  advanc- 
ing political  theory,  snd  in  France  in  the  iSth  century,  this  idea 
began  to  take  sh^pe.  In  England  the  writings  of  Mary  Astelt 
(Seneus  Prfosal  U  Ladw^  1607)  and  others  led  to  the  gradual 
reviaiDD  of  the  inherited  idea  of  the  education  and  the  true  sphere 
of  ?romen,  while  in  1790  Mary  WoUstooecraft  published  her 
Vtndicai4»m  cf  the  Rights  cf  Women.  In  America  the  dawning  of 
a  political  consdousneas  is  evidenced  by  the  claim  made  in  1647 
by  Margaret  ^rent  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  as  the 
executor  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  by  the  requests  made  by 
Abl|^  Adams  (wife  of  John  Adams),  Mercy  Otis  Warren  and 
Hannah  Lee  Corbin,  that  women  taxpayen  should  enjoy  direct 
repreaentatien.  In  Fkance  the  movement  towards  democracy 
did  not  in  the  hands  of  Rousseau  include  the  enfranchisement 
of  women,  and  Comte  taught  that  women  were  politically  inferior 
to  men;  Condorcet,  liowever,  demanded  equal  rights  for  both 
sexes.  Although,  through  an  oversight,  women  oodd  vote  under 
the  fint  constitution  of  New  Jersey  from  1776  to  1807,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  women's  suffrage  had  made  practically  no  progress  in 
any  country  till  comparatively  late  in  the  19th  century.  There 
has  been  considerable  dSscuasion  as  to  whether  women  had 
constitutionalJy  a  right  to  vote  In  England  prior  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  183*  (see  Mrs  C.  C.  Slopes,.  BrUisk  Pnemoman),  The 
discussion,  however,  is  one  of  purely  antiquarian  interest,  and 
the  Reform  Act  made  quite  clear  what  had  certainly  been 
the  Tecognized  custom  before,  by  introducing  spedfically  the 
word  "  male  *'  in  the  new  franchise  law  (3  and  3  Will.  IV.,  cap. 
45,  sections  19  and  so). 

The  earliest  known  handbill  representing  the  modem  "  women's 
suffrage"  movement  in  England  dates  from  about  1847,  and  in 
18 j7  the  fint  society  was  formed  in  Sheffield,  the  "Sheffield 
Female  Political  Association,"  due  largely  to  the  work  of  a 
Quaker  lady,  Anne  Kent  of  Chelmsford.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
Mrs  John  Stuart  Mill  published  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Re9iew>  The  earliest  outstanding  figure,  however,  is  Lydia 
Bmestiiie  Becker  (z837>z89o),  descended  on  the  mother's  side 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family,  her  father  being  the  son  of  a 
German  who  settled  in  England  in  eariy  youth.  She  became  a 
wdl-knowtt  botanist,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Darwin. 
In  1858  the  Engliskweman's  Journal  was  started,  and  by  this 
time  there  was  a  ingorous  agitation  for  the  alteration  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  property  and  earnings  of  married  women. 
Among  the  leaders  of  that  movement  were  Barbara  Leigh  Smith 
(Mrs  Bodichon)  and  Bessie  Rayner  Pazkes  (Madame  Belloc). 
At  the  same  time  a  famous  group  of  women,  Emily  Davies, 
Miss  Beale  and  Miss  6uss(founders  respectively  of  the  Cheltenham 
Ladies'  College  and  the  North  London  Collegiate  School)  and 
Miss  Garrett  (Dr  Garrett  Anderson),  Miss  Helen  Taylor  (John 
Stuart  Mill's  stepdaughter)  and  Miss  Wobtenholme  (afterwards 
Mrs  Elmy),  discussed  women's  suffrage  at  the  **  Kensington 
Society." 

A  new  era  began  with  the  election  in  1865,  as  member  for  West- 
minster, of  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  placed  women's  suffrage  in 
his  election  address.  From  that  time  the  subject  became  more 
or  less  prominent  in  each  successive  parliament.  Mill  presented 
the  first  petition  in  May  1867.  In  z868  the  case  of  Chorlton  v. 
Lings  was  decided  against  women  applicants  for  the  vote  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  similar  decision  was  given  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  Scotland.  From  this  time 
the  efforts  of  the  various  local  committees  (in  London,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  Edinburgh  and  Birmingham)  were  directed  to  promoting 
a  bill  in  parliament,  and  to  forwarding  petitions  (an  average 
of  200,000  signatures  a  year  was  maintained  from  1870  to  x88o). 
The  Women*s  Suffrage  Journal  was  founded  in  1870,  and  in  the 
same  year  Jacob  Bright  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Women's 
Disabilities  Bill  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  33  votes.  Mr 
Gladstone  then  threw  his  opposition  into  the  scale,  and  the  bill 

*Thie  article  was  written  in  reference  to  the  Women's  Righu 
Conventbn  heU  in  Woicctter,  Maaa.  U.SbA.,  in  October  iSsa. 


wss  rejected  la  committee  Ij  ato  to  94.  In  X871  the  same 
bill  was  again  lost  by  aao  to  151,  in  spite  of  a  memorial  headed 
by  Florence  Ni^tingale,  Mary  Carpenter,  Augusta  Webster, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and  Anna  Louisa 
Chishohn  (Mrs  H.  W.  Chisholm).  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  Household 
Franchise  fiiU  in  1873  raised  the  hopes  of  the  women's  suffragist, 
and  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  a  great  liberal  meeting  in 
Birmmghiun  carried  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  prq[>osed  change. 
From'  1874  to  1876  the  bill  was  in  charge  of  a  conservative, 
Mr  Forsyth,  and,  despite  the  opposirion  of  John  Bright  and  Uie 
efforts  of  a  parliamentary  committee  for  "  maintaining  tho 
integrity  of  the  franchise,"  the  number  of  supporters  was  wdl 
maintained.  The  work  proceeded  uneventfully  from  1876  to 
1884,  huge  meetings  being  held  in  all  the  chief  towns.  In  x88o 
the  franchise  was  conferred  upon  women  owners  in  the  Isle  oC 
Man,  subsequently  upon  women  occupiers  also.  In  1883  a  great 
Liberal  conference  at  Leeda  voted  in  favour  of  women's  suffrage 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Crosskey  and  Walter  S.  B.  M'Laren. 
The  next  notable  event  in  the  movement  was  the  defeat  of  W. 
Woodall's  amendment  to  the  Reform  Bill  (1884),  providing  that 
words  importing  the  masailine  gender  should  include  women, 
by  371  votes  to  135,  Mr  Gladstone  again  making  a  powerful 
appeal  to  his  party  to  withdraw  the  support  which  they  hadgiven 
in  the  past.  X04  Liberal  membere  crossed  over  in  answer  to 
this  appesL  Numeroua  billa  and  resolutions  followed  year 
by  year  in  the  names  of  W.  Woodall,  L.  H.  Courtney  (Lord 
Courtney,  whose  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  divisbn, 
1886),  W.  S.  B.  M'Laien,  Baron  Dimsdale,  Caleb  Wright,  Sir 
Albert  K.  Rollit,  F.  Faithfull  Begg  (1897;  second  reading 
majority  71).  Up  to  1906  all  those  attempts  had  failed,  in  most 
cases  owing  to  time  bemg  taken  for  government  business. 

The  period  r9o6  to  1910  witnessed  entirely  new  developments. 
The  suffragists  of  the  existing  societies  still  carried  on  their 
constitutional  propaganda,  and  various  biUs  were  introduced. 
In  1907  Mr  W.  H.  Dickinson's  bin  was  talked  out,  and  in  1908 
Mr  H.  Y.  Stanger's  bill  was  carried  on  its  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  179,  but  the  government  refused  fadlitiea  for  its 
progress.  Prior  to  this,  however,  a  number  of  suffrag^ts  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  failure  of  the  various  bilJs  was 
due  primarily  to  government  hostility.  Furthermore  the  advent 
of  a  Liberal  government  in  1906  had  aroused  hopes  among  thou 
that  the  question  wobld  be  officially  taken  up.  Questfons  were 
therefore  put  by  women  to  Liberal  cabinet  ministers  at  party 
meetings,  and  disturbances  occurred,  with  the  result  that  Miss 
Christabel  Pankfaurst  and  Miss  Aiuiie  Keoney  were  fined  in 
Manchester  in  1906.  A  certain  section  of  suffragists  thereafter 
decided  upon  comprehensive  opposition  to  the  government  of 
the  day,  uatd  such  time  as  one  or  other  party  ^ould  officially 
adopt  a  measure  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  This 
oppo^tion  took  two  forms,  one  that  of  conductin^jcampaigns 
agaiatt  government  nominees  (whether  friendly  or  not)  at  bye- 
elecrions,  and  the  other  that  of  committing  breaches  of  the  law 
with  a  view  to  drawing  the  widest  possible  attention  to  their 
cause  and  so  fordng  the  authoiitiea  to  fine  or  imprison  them. 
Laige  numbers  of  women  assembled  while  parliament  was  sitting, 
in  contravention  of  the  regulations,  and  on  several  occasions 
many  arrests  were  made.  Fines  were  Imposed,  but  practically 
adl  refused  to  pay  them  and  suffered  imprisonment.  At  a  later 
stage  some  of  the  prisoners  adopted  the  further  course  of  refusing 
food  and  were  forcibly  fed  in  the  gaols. 

The  failure  of  aU  the  bills  previously  drafted  on  the  basis  of 
exact  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  the  fact  that  both  Unionists 
and  Liberals  refused  to  make  the  matter  a  party  question, 
coupled  with  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort  at  the  relations 
between  the  so-called  "  militant "  suffragbts  and  the  authorities, 
led  in  the  spring  of  1910  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  (called 
the  OMiciliation  Committee)  of  membecs  of  parliament  under 
the  presidency  of  the  earl  of  Lytton.  This  committee,  consisting 
of  some  55  members  belonging  to  all  parties,  succeeded  in  agree- 
ing upon  a  new  bill  based  upon  the  occupier  franchise  established 
by  the  Municipal  Franchise  Act  of  1884.  It  was  urged  on  behalf 
of  this  bill  that  it  would  esUblish  the  principle  on  a  sufficiently 
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icptncntitlTe  bi^  wilhoDt  dteiing  tlic  namcricd  bilancc  of 
ptnia  in  the  country.  It  hu  calculitcd  Ihil  (lightly  over 
i,0Dci,oi»  mmcn  would  be  eufnocliiKd.  After  copiidenble 
pieoure  botb  inside  the  bouie  and  ontiide.  Mr  Aiqnith  comntHl 
to  give  two  dayi  of  govemitieDt  time  far  tbe  debate,  and  the 
lecond  teading,  nioved  by  tbe  Labour  merabei,  Mr  D.  J.  Shackle- 
ton,  *u  citiied  by  a  majoiil]'  of  no  volet,  A  funlier  attempt 
to  commit  the  bill  lo  a  Grand  Commiitee  failed  by  ijj  vtit«; 
the  biU  *»s  therefore  lent  to  a  committee  of  tbe  whole  hou«, 
and  Mi  Aiquilb  aonouactd  that  be  would  not  give  fuitber 
facHitio.  It  wii  Doteworthy  (hal,  tfaongh  tbe  bill  wai  oppcaed 
aa  undemocratic  by  Ur  LlDyd-Ge<vge  and  other  liberala,  it  was 
Bupported  by  ji  out  of  40  of  the  labour  nxmben,  and  evidence 
wai  gi\Fen  that  a  large  prt)portion  oS  (be  new  voter*  wnuld  have 
been  working  women. 

The  leading  woon'i  luHnie  (ocietiei  may  here  be  mentioned. 
AIL  tbne  Kidetiea  have  advocated  fcedidv  tae  Hine  v>ew,  namely 
'*-" Q  thould  have  the  aame  Sectoral  pciviJ^eB  at  men. 
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of  aU  local'  ncin 
Tliit  union  bad  : 
beloBced  to  thig  I 
of  Mn  Henry  F 


D  be  adopted. 


•  tbe  oldeet 


I.  7-Jh  Nalinal  Wo 
chiefly  with  the  name  a 


iin'mn  the  diM  pme  ufl 

. il  aii^  Falilical  VniBH.  asDcial 

I  1406,  originalcd  the  moc*  "lEilitan 
9-1910  reached  the  ficurt  of  £60.000.  a 
)me  500  of  it"  member*  had  undcrgc 
Dok  a  widespread  campai^  of  meetm 
._! tubjected  to  an  oppocitiofi 


CxKn-i  Fraim  Laity  (c 

I.  Deqnrd,  a  praminent  tuppon 
umben  obtected  10  the  intcmal 

■nllllnl    TN^mn     I.  '    ' 


doubt  th' 
kinds  multiplied.    In  190^ ' 


.-._-. Jorrned  (3)  the 

jted  i^Ih  the  name  ol  Mn 
tbe  Labour  puty),  wluae 
listiation  of  the  Socia]  and 
'       ■  lodiSed 

19(0  adopted 


-,  ^-_ jrnphry  Ward;  and  about 

'S  Leagitt  Jot  Oppoiin^  Womnt'i  Sliffrafe 
""  •-"  i«-,.«  imaleamat^  ■"  ^^-^ — •* — ■ 


iizr. ,. 

came  Into  ^stence-  These  two  IcaEue*  amalgamated  in  December 
1910,  as  the  NtluHul  Laiuiftr  Oppcsiiir  Wamn't  Saffrafi.  with 
Lord  Cromer  at  prevdent.    llie  AnU-Snffnif  Baitu  wai  founded 

In  New  Zeatand  1  meaaurs  for  the  enfranchlacment  of  women, 
Introduced  by  Richsid  Seddon,  wa*  carried  In  September  1S93 
(in  the  upper  house  by  a  ma(ori[y  of  1).  In  Australia  tbe  vote 
has  beep  cilended  to  all  adult  women  both  in  the  states  (the  tint 
being  South  Australia,  1S94,  tbe  last  Victoria,  190!)  and  for  tbe 
Coinntonwealth  parliament.     Thev  have,  moreover,  tbe  right 

Hie  movement  assumed  an  organized  form  in  tbe  United 
Slates  somewhat  earlier  than  In  the  United  Kingdom,  It  aio«e 
out  of  the  interest  taken  by  women  In  the  temperance  and  intl- 
•lavery  agitatiatig,  and  waa  fostered  by  tbe  dbcusaion  en  women's 
property  righu.  In  184a  the  quegiion  wu  raised  in  ■  mon: 
acute  form  by  the  exclusion  of  women  delegates  from  the  World's 
Convention,  and  In  1848  tbe  first  women's  suffrage  convention 
was  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  tbe  leading  spltfti  being  Mn  EUtabeth 
Cady  Slanlon,  Martha  C  Wright  and  Lucretia  Mott.  Later 
OKivcntians  at  Saletn  and  Worcester,  Maasachusetta,  In  iSso, 

■  e.1.  the  ChkikIAi  and  Unmiiu  Ifsnn'i  FniiicMse  Asncia- 
••—  -i  which  the  counieM  of  Selbotae  becftn  pRsidcnl  in  1910. 


were  tbe  p.redaeeasota  of  anntial  metdngs,  bnl  the  eatraTtguit 
dteii  adored  by  nme  ol  tbe  women  bnught  ridicule  upon  tho 
movenwiil,  vUch  «u  farther  thrown  into  the  backgnwitd  by 
the  CMI  War.  In  1869  were  formed:  (1)  m  Mew  YoA,  the 
NaUimal  Wtmm'i  SmSfp  Aaad^m,  and  (i)  In  Cleveland. 
Qit  American  Watia^l  Sitf rage  AaeciaiiiiK.  In  iSgo  these  tnFO 
sodetiea  amalgamated  aa  the  Naliauil  Avman  Wnman'i 
Suffrage  Aisucialuat,  of  which  in  iqoo  Un  Carrie  Chapmui 
Catt  became  presdent,  Tbe  quedion  was  OBsidered  by  > 
lelect  committee  in  tbe  4Sth  Congress,  and  Km  petitions,  lepR- 
lenting  mUliona  of  iBdividualt.  were  presented  in  190a.  The 
Labour  and  Sodaliit  parties  in  geneni  supported  tbe  women's 
daim,  but  there  waa  consderable  oppoaitioD  in  other  parlies. 
In  5  states  (Wyoming  dnce  1U9;  Colorado,  1891;  Uub,  1S96; 
Idaho,  1896;  and  Waihington,  191a)  womeu  are  electon,  and  isi 
15  otalea  they  have  eseiciaed  the  ■choot  suffiBge,  In  Lotiiiiank 
they  obtamcd  the  suSrage  In  conneilon  with  tai  teviea  In  iSgS. 
Anti-fliffrage  sodetiea  have  also  been  fonned  in  Brot^yn  (i8m)> 
Maisachuielts  (iSgs),  lUinois  (1S97),  Oregon  (1899). 

In  Finland  all  adult  men  and  women  over  the  age  of  14, 
excluding  paupers,  r "     ' 


iel>ict 


there  li  male  suffrage  for  men 
over  25  yean  of  age,  womOi  were  entitled  10  vole  by  a  law  lA 
1907,  provided  they  or,  il  married,  their  husbands  Uj.  wbeie 
property  ia  jointly  owned). had  paid  income  tai  on  an  annual 
Income  of  400  kroner  GC21}  m  the  towns,  or  joo  luoaer  (£16,  los.) 
in  country  districts.  In  Sweden  a  au0rage  bill  was  carried  in 
tbe  lower  but  rejected  In  the  upper  house  In  1909.  In  aO  the 
chief  countries  there  are  suffrage  sodeties  of  greater  or  len 
strength.  In  Russia  the  question  was  placed  in  the  foretront  of 
tbe  demands  made  by  tbe  Duma  in  1906,  and  in  T907  propertied 
women  received  the  right  to  confer  votes  on  their  sotis  who  would 
otherwise  be  uneofrandilscd.   In  France  a  IcminUt  r«pgieai  met 

Tbe  Iitltniiuirmal  Woman  Sugragi  ABwiiu  originated  in  Ibe 
United  States  in  iSSS.   lis  membersfaipincreased  steadily,  and  at 

twenty-two  countries.  In  the  Unitral  Kingdom  this  Alliance  ft 
represented  by  the  fiatiiMal  Unian  aj  Womin  1  Suirof  SacMa. 
A  social  and  propagandist  chib  was  foanded  In  London  in  1909 
with  an  Inleraational  membership.  An  IntemationBl  jounial 
under  the  title  Jni  SMjfragii  (BrusKia)  was  founded  in  1907. 
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WOOD,  AHTBOHT  Jl'  (16]:      -■-■■■ 

le  fourth  son    '  — 


■uflngc  il  J.  S.  Ml) 
le  pKorlrrlr  » 


Wood  (1SS0-TI543),  B.C.L.  of  Oxford, 
wBcre  Antnony  was  tiom  on  the  I71h  of  December  i6jJ.  He 
was  sent  loNew  College  school  In  1641,  and  at  tbe  age  of  twelve 
was  removed  to  the  free  grammar  sdnwl  at  Thame,  vrtiere  hit 
studies  were  Intemipled  by  civil  war  iklnnisbcs.  He  was  thep 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother  Edward  (t6i7-i6s5), 
of  Trinity  College:  and,  as  be  tells  us,  "wliile  he  continued 
in  this  condition  his  mother  would  alwalts  be  scJiciting  bim  to 
be  an  ^iptentlce  wbicb  he  could  never  endure  to  heare  of.^' 
He  was  entered  at  Merton  College  in  t647,  and  made  postmaster 
In  1651  he  amused  himself  with  plou^ing  and  bell-ringing, 
'In  Oil! LIU  he  speak)  of  hlmvll  and  Ms  family  ai  Wood  or 
k  Wood,  the  W  form  beiog  a  pedaalM;  mum  10  tii  usage  adopted 
bybtaueU.  ApoUgrteiagivtniaClark'icdttioa. 
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and  "  having  had  from  his  most  tender  yean  an  extraordinary 
ravishing  deUght  in  music/'  began  to  teach  himscU  the  violin, 
and  was  examined  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  engaged  a  music- 
master,  and  obtained  permission  to  use  the  Bodleian^  "  which 
he  took  to  be  the  happiness  of  his  life."  He  was  admitted  M.A. 
in  1655,  and  in  the  following  year  published  a  volume  of  sermons 
by  his  late  brother  Edward.  He  begaft  systematically  to  copy 
monumental  inscriptions  and  tq  search  for  antiquities  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood.  He  went  through  the  Christ  Church 
registers,  "  at  this  time  being  resolved  to  set  himself  to  the 
study  of  antiquities."  Dr  John  WaUis,  the  keeper,  allowed  him 
free  access  to  the  umversity  registers  in  x66o;  "  here  he  layd 
the  foundation  of  that  book  which  was  fourteen  years  afterwards 
published,  viz.  Hist,  ei  AfUiq.  Unh.  Oxotk,"  He  also  came  to 
know  the  Oxford  collections  of  Brian  Twyne  to  which  he  was 
greatly  indebted.  He  steadily  investigated  the  muniments  of 
all  the  colleges,  and  in  1667  made  his  first  journey  to  London, 
where  he  visited  Dugdalc,  who  introduced  him  into  the  Cottonian 
library,  and  Prynne  showed  him  the  same  civility  for  the  Tower 
records.  On  October  a  2,  1669,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  delegates 
of  the  press,  *'  that  whereas  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  paines 
in  writing  the  Hisi.  and  AnHq  of  ike  UniversUie  of  Oxon^  they 
would  for  his  paines  give  him  an  100  li.  for  hiscopie,oonditionaUy« 
that  he  wouil  suffer  the  book  to  be  translated  into  Latine." 
He  accepted  the  offer  and  set  to  work  to  prepare  his  English 
MS.  for  the  translators,  Richard  Peers  and  Richard  Reeve, 
both  appointed  by  Dr  Fell,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  under- 
took the  expense  of  printing.  In  1674  appeared  Historia  ei 
atUiguilates  UnioersitaHs  Oxometaiit  handsomely  reprinted  "  e 
Theatro  Sheldotiiano,"  in  two  folio  volumes,  the  first  devoted 
to  the  university  in  geiwral  and  the  second  to  the  colleges.  Copies 
were  widely  distributed,  and  imiversity  and  author  received 
much  praise.  On  the  other  hand,  Bishop  Barlow  told  a  corro* 
spondent  that  "  not  only  the  Latine  but  the  lust<^  itself  is  in 
many  things  ridiculously  false"  {Getutine  Remains^  1693,  p.183). 
In  1678  the  university  registers  which  had  been  in  his  custody 
for  eighteen  years  were  removed,  as  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
be  implicated  in  the  Popish  plot.  To  relieve  himself  from 
suspicion  he  took  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance.  During 
this  time  he  had  been  gradually  completing  his  great  work, 
which  was  produced  by  a  London  publisher  in  idgz-idQa, 
2  vols,  folio,  Athmae  Oxomenses:  on  Exact  History  of  all  the 
Writers  and  Bishops  who  hoM  had  their  Educatum  in  the  Umversity 
of  Oxford  from  7500  to  i6go,  to  vhieh  are  added  the  FasHj  or  A  nntUs 
for  the  said  time.  On  the  39th  of  July  1693  he  wa»  candemncd 
in  the  vice-chancellor's  court  for  certain  libels  against  the  late 
earl  of  Clarendon,  fined,  banished  from  the  university  until  he 
recanted,  and  the  offending  pagea  burnt.  The  proceedings  were 
printed  in  a  volnme  of  MisctUanies  published  by  Corll  in  17x4. 
Wood  was  attacked  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coeentry  (1693, 4to),  and  defended  by  his  nephew 
Dr  Thomas  Wood,  in  a  Vindication  of  the  Historiographer,  to 
which  it  added  the  Historiographer's  Answer  (x693),4to,  re^oducod 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Alhenae.  The  n«phew  dao 
defended  his  unde  in  ^»  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Bishop  Seth 
Ward,  1697,  8vo.  After  a  short  iUliesa  he  died  on  the  48th  of 
November  1695,  and  was  buried  in  the  outer  chapd  el  St  John 
Baptist  (Merton  College),  in  Oxford,  where  he  superintended  the 
digging  of  his  pwn  grave  but  a  few  dasrs  before. 

He  is  described  as  "  a  veiy  strong  losty  man,  "  of  uncouth  manners 
and  appearaoce,  not  so  deaf  as  he  pretended,  of  reserved  and  ttrnper- 
ate  habits,  not  avaricious  and  a  despiser  ci  honours.  He  received 
neither  office  nor  reward  from  the  umveraty  which  owed  00  much  to 
his  labours.  He  never  married,  and  led  a  life  of  self  •denial,  entirely 
devoted  to  antiquarian  research.  Bell-ringing  and  music  were  his 
chief  relaxations.  His  literary  style  is  poor,  and  his  taste  and  judg* 
ment  art  frequently  warped  oy  prejaaice,  but  his  two  great  works 
and  unpublished  collections  form  a  priceless  source  of  information  on 
Oxford  and  her  worthies.  He  was  always  suspected  of  being  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  invariably  treated  Jacobites  and  Papists  oetter  than 
Dissenters  in  the  Athenae,  but  he  (ued  in  communion  ^th  the  Church 
of  England. 

Wood's  orimnal  manuscript  (purchased  by  the  Bodleian  in  1846) 
was  first  published  by  John  Gutch  as  The  History  and  Antiquities 
ef  the  Colleges  and  HaUs  in  the  Unipersity  of  Oxford,  with  a  con' 


tinuation  (1786-1700^  3  vols.  4to),  and  The  History  and  Antignitiee 
of  the  Unieersity  of  Oxford  (1792-1796,  3  vols.  4(0),  with  portrait  of 
Wood.  To  these  should  be  added  The  Aniient  and  Present  State 
cf  the  City  of  Oxford,  ckUfly  collected  hy  A.  6  Wood,  with  additions 
by  the  Ra.  Sir  J,  PeshoU  (i773«  4to;  the  text  b  garbled  and  the 
editing  very  imperfect).  An  adinirable  edition  of  the  Survey  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  comhosedin  166 1-66  by  Anthony  Wood, 
edited  by  Andrew  Clark,  was  issued  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society 
(1880-1899^  3  vols.  8vo).  Modtns  SaUmm,  a  CoUeaion  of  Pieces 
«/  Juunponr,  chiefly  tU<natured  personal  stories,  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  I7SI*  i2mo.  Some  letters  between  Aubrey  and  Wood  were 
given  in  the  Gentleman's  Maiatine  (3rd  scr.,  ix.  x.  xi.)*  Wood 
consulted  Dr  Hudson  about  setting  a  thiid  volume  of  the  Athenae 
printed  in  Holland,  saying,  "When  this  volume  comes  out  III  make 
you  laugh  again  '*  (Raig,  Heamianae,  i.  50).  This  was  induded  in  a 
second  edition  of  the  Athenae  published  by  R.  Knaplock  and  J. 
Tonson  in  I73i  (3  vols,  folio),  "  very  much  corrected  and  enlarged, 
with  the  addition  of  above  500  new  fives."  The  third  appeared  as  "  a 
new  editk>n,  with  additions,  and  a  continuation. by  Philip  Bliss" 
(i8i:}-i820^  4  vols.  4to).  The  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  proposed 
to  bnag  out  a  fourth  edition,  which  stopped  at  the  Life,  ed.  by  Bliss 
(1848,  8vo;  see  Cent,  Mat.,  N.S.,  xxix.  13^  268).  Dr  Bliss's  inter- 
leaved copy  is  in  the  Bodleian,  and  Dr  Gntfiths  announced  in  1859 
that  a  new  edition  was  contemplated  by  the  Press,  and  asked  lor 
additional  matter  (see  Notes  dnd  Queries,  snd  ser.,  vii.  514.  and  6tli 
aer.,  vi.  5,  m).    Wood  bequeathed  his  library  (137  MSS.  and  ^70 

Erinted  books)  to  the  Aahmofean  Museum,  and  the  keeper.  William 
[uddesford,  printed  a  catalogue  of  the  AfSS.  in  1^61.  In  1858 
the  whole  collection  was  transfetred  to  the  Bodleian,  where  33 
volumes  of  Wood's  MSS.  had  been  since  169a  Many  of  the  original 
papers  from  which  the  Athenae  was  written,  as  well  as  seveial  urge 
volumes  of  Wood's  correspondence  and  all  his  diaries,  are  in  the 
Bodleian. 

We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  minute  particulan 
of  Wood's  life  from  his  Diaries  (1657-1695)  and  autoMogtaohy: 
all  earlier  editions  are  now  superseded  by  Uie  elaborate  work  of 
Andrew  Clark«  The  Life  and  Times  of  Anthony  Wood,  Antiquaryk 
ef  Oxford,  1632-S695,  described  by  himself  (Oxford  Historical 
bociety,  1891-1900,  5  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Rdiguiae  Heamianae, 
ed.  Bliss  isnd  cd.,  1869,  3  vols,  ismo);  Heame's  Remarks 
and  CoUecttons  (Oxford  Hbtorical  Socaety,  1885-1907),  vols, 
i.-viii.;  Macray's  Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library  (3nd  ed.,  1890); 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  L  iv.  v.  viii.;  Noble's  Biogr.  History 
of  England,  i.  (H.  R.  T.) 

WOOD,  MRS  HEKBT  [Ellzn]  (1814-1887),  Eng^  noveh'st, 
waa  bom  at  Worcester  on  the  17th  of  January  18x4.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Price;  her  fatha  was  a  glove  manufacturer 
in  Worcester.  She  married  Henry  Wood  in  1836,  and  after 
her  marriage  lived  for  the  most  part  in  France,  her  husband, 
who  died  in  x866,  being  at  the  head  of  a  large  shipping  and 
bankhig  firm.  In  x86o  ^e  wrote  a  temperance  tale,  Danesbury 
House,  which  gained  a  prize  of  £100  offered  by  the  Scottish 
Temperance  L^guc;  but  before  this  she  had  nearly  contri- 
buted anonymous  stories  to  periodicals.  Her  first  great  success 
was  made  with  Bast  Lynne  (i86x),  which  obtained  enormous 
popularity.  It  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  a 
ninnber  of  dramatic  versions  were  noade.  The  Channings  and 
Mrs  Halliburton's  Troubles  followed  in  1862;  Vemer's  Pride 
and  The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat  in  1863;  Lord  Oahbum's  Daughters, 
Oswald  Cray  and  Trevlyn  Hold  in  1864.  She  became  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Argosy  magazine  in  1867,  and  the  Johnny  Ludlow 
tales,-  published  anonymously  there,  are  the  most  artistic  of 
her  works.  Among  the  thirty-five  novels  Mrs  Henry  Wood 
produced,  the  best  of  those  not  hitherto  mentioned  were 
Roland  Yorke  (1869);  Within  the  Haze  (1872)  and  Edina  (1876). 
She  continued  to  edit  the  Argosy,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son, 
Mr  C.  W.  Wood,  till  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  xoth  of 

February  1887. 

Memorials  of  Mrs  Henry  Wood,  by  her-aon,  were  published  in  1894. 

WOOD,  SIR  HENRY  EVELYN  (1838-  ),  British  field 
marshal,  was  bom  at  Braintree,  Essex,  on  the  9th  of  February 
X838,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John  Page  Wood,  Bart.  Educated 
at  Mkriborough,  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1853,  and  served 
as  a  midshipman  in  the  Russian  war,  being  employed  on  shore 
with  the  naval  brigade  in  the  siege  operations  before  Sevastopol, 
mentioned  in  despatches,  and  severely  wounded  at  the  assault  on 
the  Redan  on  June  18,  1855.  Immediately  afterwards  he  left 
the  navy  for  the  army,  becoming  a  comet  in  the  X3th  Ijght 
Dragoons.  Promoted  lieutenant  in  1856,  he  exchanged  into 
the  17th  Lancers  ui  1857,  and  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  with 
distinction  as  brigade-major  of  a  flying  column,  winning  the 
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Victoria  Cross.  In  iS6i  he  1>ecame  captain,  in  1862  brevet- 
major,  exchanging  about  the  same  time  into  the  73rd  Highlanders 
(Black  Watch),  but  returned  to  the  cavalry  three  years  later. 
Having  meantime  served  as  an  aide-de-camp  at  Dublin,  he  was 
next  employed  on  the  stafiF  at  Aldershot  until  1871,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  90th  (now  and  Scottish  Rifles)  as  a  regimental 
major.  In  1867  he  had  married  the  Hon.  Mary  Pauline  Souths 
well,  sister  of  the  4th  Lord  Southwell.  In  1875  he  was  promoted 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1S74  served  in  the  Ashanti  War 
(brevet-colonel);  in  1874-1878  he  was  again  on  the  staff  at 
Aldershot,  and  in  November  1878  he  became  regimental  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the  90th  being  at  that  time  in  South  Africa 
engaged  in  the  Kaffir  War.  In  January  1879  he  i^as  in  command 
of  the  left  column  of  the  army  that  crossed  the  Zulu  frontier, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  the  local  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  Under  him  served  Colonel  Redvers  Quller  and  also 
the  Boer  leader,  Piet  Uys,  who  fell  at  Inhlobana,  but  the  re- 
pulse at  that  place  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
successful  battle  of  Kambula.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  who  received  the  K.C.B.  for  his  services,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Chatham  district. '  But  in  January 
i88x  he  was  again  in  South  Africa  with  the  local  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  after  Sir  G.  P.  Colley*s  death  at  Majuba  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  negotiate  the  armbtice  with  Ckneral  Joubcrt.  Re- 
maining in  Natal  until  February  1883,  he  then  returned  to  the 
Chatham  command,  having  meantime  been  promoted  sub- 
stantive major-general.  In  i88a  he  was  made  a  G.C.M.G. 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Egyptian  expedition.  He 
remained  in  Egypt  for  six  years.  From  1883  to  1885  he  was 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  he  reorganized  and  in  fact 
created.  During  the  Nile  operations  of  1884-85  he  commanded 
the  forces  oq  the  line  of  communication  of  Lord  Wolseley'sarmy. 
In  x886  he  returned  to  an  English  command,  and  two  years  later 
(January  1889),  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Aldershot  command.  He  became  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1891,  and  was  given  the  G.C.B.  at  the  close  of 
his  tenure  of  the  command,  when  he  went  to  the  War  Office 
as  quartermaster-generaL  Four  years  afterwards  he  became 
adjutant-general.  He  was  pjomoted  full  general  in  1895.  He 
conunanded  the  II.  Army  (^orps  and  Southern  Command  from 
1901  to  1904,  being  promoted  field  marshal  on  the  8th  of  April 
1903.  In  1907  he  became  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
After  retiring  from  active  service  he  took  a  leading  part,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Association  for  the  City  of  London,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Territorial  Force.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  published  several 
works,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  which  to  the  soldier  are 
Achietemcnts  of  Caoalry  (1897)  and  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo 
Campaign  (1896).  He  also  wrote  The  Crimea  in  1854  and  in  i8g4; 
an  autobiography,  From  Midshipman  to  Field  Marshal',  and 
The  Revolt  in  Uiridoslan. 

WOOD,  JOHN  GEORGE  (1827-1889),  English  writer  and 
lecturer  on  natural  history,  was  born  in  London  on  the  aist  of 
July  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Ashbourne  grammar  school 
and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford;  and  after  he  had  taken  his 
degree  in  1848  he  worked  for  two  years  in  the  anatomical  museum 
at  Christ  Church  under  Sir  Henry  Adand.  In  1853  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  became  curate  of  the 
parish  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Oxford,  and  also  took  up  the 
post  of  chaplain  to  the  Boatmen's  Floating  Chapel  at  Oxford. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1854,  and  in  that  year  gave  up  his 
curacy  to  devote  himself  for  a  time  to  literary  work.  In  1858 
be  accepted  a  readership  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and 
be  was  assistant-chaplain  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 
from  1856  until  1863.  Between  1868  and  1876  he  held  the  office 
of  precentor  to  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Choral  Union.  After 
1876 'he  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  books  and  to 
delivering  in  all  parts  of  the  country  lectures  on  zoology,  which 
he  illustrated  by  drawing  on  a  black-board  or  on  large  sheets 
of  white  paper  with  coloured  crayons.  These  "  sketch  lectures," 
as  he  called  them,  were  very  popular,  and  made  his  name  widely 
known  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  In  1883- 
*^4  he  delivered  the  Lowell  lectures  at  Boston.    Wood  was 
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for  a  time  editor  of  the  Bo^s  Om  Ifagahu,  His 
important  work  was  a  Natural  History  in  thrae  volumes,  but  he 
was  better  known  by  the  series  of  books  which  bq^  witli 
Common  Objects  oj  the  Seashore,  and  which  included  popular 
monographs  on  shells,  moths,  beeves,  the  microscope  and  Cmm- 
mon-  Ohjeds  of  the  CoutUry.  Our  Garden  Friends  and  Foes  was 
another  book  which  found  hosts  of  appreciative  readers.  He 
died  at  Coventry  on  the  3rd  of  March  1889. 

WOOD.  SBARUB  VALENTIlfB  (1798-1880),  English  palacon- 
tologbt,  was  bom  on  ^e  14th  of  Februaty  1 798.  He  went  to  sea 
in  181  z  as  a  midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
which  he  left,  however,  in  1836.  He  then  settled  at  Hask'eton 
near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  He  devoted  himsdf  to  a  study  of  the 
molluscaof  the  Newer  Tertiary  (Crag)  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
and  the  Older  Tertiary  (Eocene)  of  the  Hampshire  baaiiL  On 
the  latter  subject  he  published  A  Monograph  of  the  Eocene 
Bivalves  of  England  (1861-1871),  issued  by  the  Palaeonto- 
graphical  Society.  His  chief  work  was  A  Monograph  of  the  Crag 
MoUusca  (1848-1856),  published  by  the  same  society,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  in  i860  by  the  Geologfcat 
Society  of  London;  a  supplement  was  issued  by  him  in  187 9- 
1874,  a  second  in  1879,  and  a  third  (edited  by  his  son)  in  1881. 
He  died  at  Martlesham,  near  Woodbridge,  on  the  26th  of  October 
1880.  His  son,  Searles  Valentine  Wood  (1830-1884),  was  for 
some  years  a  solicitor  at  Woodbridge,  but  gave  up  the  pro- 
fession and  devoted  his  energies  to  geology,  studying  e^MciaOy 
the  structure  of  the  deposits  of  the  Crag  and  glacial  drifts. 

WOODBRIDGE,  a  market  town  in  the  Woodbridge  pailia- 
mentary  division  of  Suffolk,  England;  79  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  464a  It  is  prettily  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Oeben 
estuary,  which  enters  the  North  Sea  10  m.  S.  by  £.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  »  a  beautiful  Perpendicular  strucCure* 
with  a  massive  and  bfty  tower  of  flint  work.  The  large  estate 
left  by  Thomas  Seekford  of  Sekforde  (1578)  endows  the  granunar 
school  and  hospital  Woodbrit^  Abbey,  built  by  Seekford, 
occupies  the  site  of  an  Augustinian  foundation  of  the  istli 
century.  There  is  a  large  agricultural  trade,  and  genenl  faics 
and  horse  fairs  are  held. 

WOODBURY,  CHARLES  HERBERT  (1864-  ),  American 
marine  painter,  was  bom  at  Lynn,  MaAachua^tsj  on  the  i4tb 
of  July  1864.  He  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston,  in  1886,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Acad^raie 
Julien,  Paris.  He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Water  Color 
Club,  and  became  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York.  His  wife,  Marcia  Oakes  Woodbury,  botn  in  1865  at 
South  Berwick,  also  became  known  as  a  painter. 

WOODBURY,  LEVI  (1789-1851)1  American  political  leader, 
was  bom  at  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  atud  of 
December  1789.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1809,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18x2,  and  was  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court  from  1816  to  1823.  In  1823-1824  he  was  joyvrnor 
of  the  state,  in  1825  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  7825-1831  and  again  in  1841- 
1845  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  1831-1834,  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  ii8;34-t84t, 
and  associate  justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  from  1846  until 
his  death,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  4th  of 
September  1851.  From  about  1825  to  1845  Woodbury  was  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  New  England. 

See  his  WriiinN.  PvlUiad,  Judicial  and  Literary  (3  vols.,  Boston. 
1852),  edited  by  Nahum  Capen;  and  an  article  in  the  New  England 
Magfuine,  xiies<ii  series,  xxxvii.  p.  658  (Februaiy  1908). 

WOODBURY,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Gloucester  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  the  westem  part  of  the  state,  9  m.  S. 
of  Philadelphia.  /  Pop.  (1900)  4087,  including  246  forei^bom 
and  ^17  negroes;  (1910)  4642.  It  is  served  by  the  West  Jersey  & 
Seasnore  Railroad,  .^mong  its  public  institutions  is  the  Dept- 
ford  Institute  Free  Library.  There  are  various  manufactures. 
Woodbury  is  said  to  have  been  settled  about  1684;  it  became 
the  county-seat  in  1787.  It  was  chartered  as  a  borough  In  1854 
and  as  a  dty  in  1870. 
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VOOD-CARynre,  tlie  proce»  wliereby  wood  is  onamcoted 
with  design  by  means  of  sharp  cutting  tools  held  in  the  hand. 
The  tenn  includes  anything  within  the  limit  of  Kulpture  in  the 
round  up  to  hand*w(^ed  mouldings  such  as  help  to  compose  the 
tracery  of  screens,  &c. 

Material. — ^The  texture  of  wood  limits  the  scope  of  the  carver 
in  that  the  substance  consists  of  bundles  of  fibres  (called  gram) 
growing  in  a  vertical  direction  without  much  bteral  cohesive 
strength:  It  is  therefore  essential  to  arrange  the  more  delicate 
parts  of  a  design  "  with  the  grain  "  instead  of  across  it,  and  the 
more  slender  stalks  or  leaf-points  should  not  be  too  much  separ* 
ated  from  their  adjacent  surroundings.  The  failure  to  appreciate 
these  primary  rules  may  constantly  be  seen  in  damaged  work, 
when  it  will  h§  noticed  that,  whereas  tendrils,  tips  of  birds' 
beaks,  &c.,  arranged  across  the  grain  have  been  broken  away, 
similar  details  designed  more  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  the 
wood  and  not  too  deeply  undercut  remain  intact.  Oak  is  the 
most  suitable  wood  for  carving,  on  account  of  its  durability  and 
toughness  without  being  too  hard.  Chestnut  (very  like  oak), 
American  walnut,  mahogany  and  teak  are  also  very  good 
woods;  whQe  for  fine  work  Italian  walnut,  lime,  sycamore, 
apple,  pear  or  plum,  are  generally  chosen.  Decoration  that  is 
to  be  painted  and  of  not  too  delicate  a  nature  is  as  a  rule 
carved  in  pine. 

Tools.-^Tht  carver  requires  but  few  kinds  of  tools:— '(i)  the 
gouge — a  tool  with  a  curved  cutting  edge — used  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  sizes  for  carving  hollows,  rounds  and  sweeping  curves; 
(2)  the  chisel,  large  and  small,  whose  straight  cutting  edge  is 
used  for  lines  and  cleaning  up  flat  surfaces;  (3)  the  ".V"  tool 
used  for  veining,  and  in  certain  classes  of  flat  work  for  emphasizing 
lines.  A  special  screw  for  fixing  work  to  the  bench»  and  a  mallet, 
complete  the  carver's  kit,  though  other  tools,  more  or  less 
legitimate,  are  often  xised,  such  as  a  router  for  bringing  grounds 
to  a  uniform  level,  bent  gouges  and  bent  chisels  for  cutting 
hollows  too  deep  for  the  ordinary  tool. 

Method. — ^The  process  for  relief  carving  is  usually  as  follows. 
The  carver  first  fixes  the  wood  to  his  bench  by  m^ms  of  the  screw 
already  referred  to.  He  then  (a)  sketches  on  the  main  lines 
of  his  idea,  indicating  the  flowers,  foliage,  &c.;  or  (6)  should  the 
design  be  very  intricate  or  of  a  geometrical  character,  he  traces 
the  whole  design  from  a  pattern  first  prepared  on  paper;  or 
(c)  he  may  combine  the  first  two  methods.  Next  he  grounds 
out  the. spaces  between  the  lines  with  a  gouge  to  ai  more  or  less 
uniform  depth.  Then  he  "  hosts  "  the  upstanding  pattern  that 
remains,  %.e.  he  modeb  and  shapes  the  details  of  his  design, 
carefully  balandng  the  lights  and  shadows;  and  finally,  after 
Ihaving  obtained  the  result  he  desires,  he  cleans  up  the  whole. 
The  quicker  he  works,  the  fewer  times  he  goes  over  the  same 
part,  the  more  sketchy  the  subsidiary  portions,  the  less  high 
finish  he  puts  into  the  detail,  the  better  the  result.  Incised 
work,  chip-carving,  &c.,  are  generally  finished  at  once  and  not 
in  stages.  Much  carved  work,  that  of  savage  nations  for  instance, 
is  of  course  carved  without  the  assistance  of  a  bench.  Many 
small  articles,  too,  are  carved  in  the  hand.  Little  models  of 
antelopes  or  bears,  so  familiar  in  Switzerland,  are  carved  in  this 
way  with  a  tool  somewhat  like  a  half-open  knife  but  with  the 
blade  fixed. 

SlyU. — From  the  remotest  ages  the  decoration  of  wood  has 
been  a  foremost  art.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  has  always 
been  to  ornament  every  article  in  use.  Just  as  a  child  of  to-day 
instinctively  cuts  patterns  on  the  bark  of  his  switch  freshly 
taken  from  the  hedgerow,  so  the  primitive  man,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  more  civilized  successor,  has  from  the  earliest  times  cut 
ilcslgns  on  every  wooden  article  he  is  accustomed  to  handle. 
The  North  American  Indian  carves  his  wooden  fish-hook  or  his 
pipe  stem  just  as  the  Polynesian  works  patterns  on  his  paddle. 
The  native  of  British  Guiana  decorates  his  cavassa  grater  with 
a  well-conceived  scheme  of  incised  scrolls,  while  the  savage  of 
Loango  Bay  distorts  his  spoon  with  a  hopelessly  unsuitable 
design  of  perhaps  figures  standing  up  in  full  relief  carrying  a 
hammock. 

Figure-work  seems  to  have  been  universal    The  craving  to 


represent  one's  god  in  a  tangible  form  finds  eqiression  in  number- 
less ways.  The  early  carver,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  native 
of  the  present  day,  has  always  found  a  difficulty  in 
giving  expression  to  the  eye,  and  at  all  times  has  evaded 
it  by  inlaying  this  feature  with  coloured  material. 
Obsidian,  for  example,  is  used  by  the  modem  Easter  Islander 
in  common  with  the  Egyptian  craftsman  of  the  earlier  dynasties. 
To  carve  a  figure  in  wood  is  not  only  more  difiKcult  but  is  less 
satisfactory  than  marble  (for  which  see  ScuLPTt7R£),  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  wood  to  crack,  to  be  injured  by  insects,  or  to  suffer 
from  changes  in  the  atmosphere..  The  texture  of  tJhe  material, 
too,  often  proves  fatal  to  the  expression  of  the  features,  especially 
in  the  da^c  type  of  youthful  face.  On  the  other  hand,  magni- 
ficent  examples  exist  of  the  more  rugged  features  of  age:  the 
beetling  brows,  the  furrows  and  lines  neutralizing  the  defects 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood.  However,  in  ancient  work  the  surface 
was  not  of  such  consequence,  for  figures  as  a  rule  were  painted. 

It  is  not  always  realized  at  the  present  day  to  what  extent  a>lour 
has  even  6rom  the  most  ancient  times  been  used  to  enhance 
the  effect  of  wood-carving  and  sculpture.  The  modem 
prejudice  against  gold  and  other  tints  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  painted  work  has  been  vulgarized.  One  associates 
coloured  carvings  too  readily  with  theatre  galleries  and  the 
triumphal  car  of  the  circus  procession.  The  ^  restored  "  work  too 
of  some  church  screens  does  anything  but  encourage  the  revival 
of  this  time-honoured  custom.  The  arrangement  of  a  proper 
and  harmonious  scheme  of  colour  is  not  the  work  of  the  house- 
painter,  but  of  the  specially  trained  artist.  Witness  the  old 
coloured  screens  of  Norfolk,  the  harmonious  greens  and  reds, 
the  proper  proportion  of  gold,  the  panels  adorned  with  saints 
on  backgrounds  ctf  delicate  diaper  work,  and  compare  these 
triumphs  of  decoration  with  the  rougher  blues  and  reds  of  the 
Average  restored  screen,  and  one  ceases  to  wonder  why  we  now 
prefer  the  wood  plain. 

Of  late  years  carving  has  gone  out  of  fashion;  a  change  has 
come  about.  The  work  is  necessarily  slow,  thus  causing  (barges 
to  appear  high.  Other  and  cheaper  methods  of  decoration  have 
driven  carving  from  its  former  place.  Machine  work  has  much 
to  answer  for,  and  the  endeavour  to  popularize  the  craft  by  means 
of  the  village  dass  has  not  always  achieved  its  own  end.  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  individual  artist,  elbowed  out  as 
be  has  been  by  the  contractor,  is  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  an 
art  which  can  never  flourish  when  done  at  so  much  a  yard. 
So  long  as  the  carver  is  expected  to  work  to  some  one  else's 
pattern — so  long  as  he  is,  in  detail  at  least,  not  his  own  designer — 
this  art,  which  attained  its  zenith  in  the  glories  of  the  i  sth-century 
cathedral  and  in  th6  cx>ntinental  domestic  work  of  the  hundred 
years  to  follow,  can  pever  hope  to  live  again. 

AncietU  Work  bffore  the  Christian  Era.— The  eactreme  dryness  of 
the  climate  of  Egypt  accounts  for  the  eidstcnce  of  a  number  of  wood- 
carvings  from  this  remote  period  (see  Egypt:  Art  and  -. 
Archaeotoiy).  Some  wood  panels  from  the  tomb  of  Hosut  ^*^'* 
St  Sakkarah  are  of  the  III.  dynasty  (over  4000  B.C.).  The  carving 
consists  of  hieroglyphs  and  figures  m  low  relief,  and  the  style  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  fine.  A  stool  shown  on  one  of  the  pands  haH 
the  legs  shaped  like  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  of  an  aiumal,  a  form 
common  in  £g>'pt  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  the  Cairo  museum  may  be  seen  the  statue  of  a  man  of  5^ 
years  of  age,  of  the  period  01  the  great  pyramid,  possibly  4000  B.C. 
The  expressioii  of  the  face  and  the  realism  of  the  carriage 
have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  Egyptian  sculptor  of 
this  or  any  other  period.  The  figure  is  carved  out  of  a 
solid  Mock  of  sycamore,  and  in  accordance  with  the  E^p^tian 
custom  the  arms  arc  joined  on.  The  eyes  are  inlaid  with  pieces  of 
opaque  white  quartz,  with  a  line  of  bronze  surrounding  to  imitate  the 
Hd;  a  small  disk  of  transparent  rock  crystal  forms  the  iris,  while  a 
tiny  bit  of  polished  ebony  fixed  behind  the  crystal  imparts  to  it  a 
lifelike  sparkle.  "  The  iV.,  V.  and  VI.  dynasties  cover  the  finest 
period  01  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  statues  found  in  the  tombs  show 
a  freedom  of  treatment  which  was  never  reached  in  later  times. 
They  are  all  portraits,  which  the  artist  strove  his  utmost  to  render 
exactly  like  hts  model.  For  these  are  not,  like  more  modem  statues, 
simply  works  of  art,  but  had  primarily  a  religious  signification  *' 
(Maspero).  As  the  spirits  of  (he  deceased  might  inhabit  these 
"  Ka^'  statues,  the  features  and  proiiortions  were  closely  copied. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  prindpal  museums  of  Europe  many 
Egyptian  examples  of  the  utmost  interest— mummy  cases  of  humaa 
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ljoi>-/j(o. — Dorinc  thb  period  loliaR  fomit,  Ibouah  at  111  conven- 
lIoRal.  BOR  doa^  loOowed  nmum  The  anopy  work  of  tha  chat 
of  WinchBier  ooacaina  euuitite  carvings  of  oak  and  oiker  Wvea. 
The  choir  Btalb  of  Ely  and  Chichener  and  ihc  tomb  of  Edward  I II. 
in  Weiiminster  Abbey  are  an  fine  ciamplet  of  this  period.  Rutin 
hnaati  a  throne — that  of  Biihop  Stapledan  («.D.  ijoS-i^)  Hand- 
ing J7  It.  hifh — whidi  remains  unequilltd  lor  rerfeciuin  of  pi*- 
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of  St  Botoit-suT'Loire^  Liaieax,  and  Eweux  are  good  i4th<oentiiry 
cxamplea.  But  little  Gothic  work  is  aow  to  be  seen  in  the  churches 
of  this  country  It  Is  to  the  museums  we  have  to  look  for  traces  of 
the  old  Gothic  carvers.  The  two  retaUcs  in  Dijon  Museum,  the  work 
of  Jacques  de  Baerse  (1301),  a  sculptor  of  Flanders,  who  carved  for 
Philippe  le  Haidi,  duke  of  Burgundy,  are  masterpieces  of.  design  and 
workmanship  The  tracery  a  of  the  very  finest,  chiefly  kiIL  00  b«ck< 
grounds  of  diapered  gesso  (Plate  i  fig  i). 

ij8o-'isao. — ^Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  carvers  gave  op 
natural  foliage  treatment  to  a  great  extent,  and  took  to  more  con- 
ventional forms  (Plate  III  fig.  a).  The  oak  and  the  maple  lio 
longer  inspired  the  designer,  but  the  vine  was  constantly  employed. 
A  very  laige  amount  of  15th  century  work  remains  to  us,  but  the 
briefest  reference  only  can  be  made  to  some  of  the  more  beautiful 
examples  that  help  to  make  this  oeriod  so  great. 

The  rood  screen,  that  wondenul  feature  of  the  medieval  church, 
was  now  universal.  It  consisted  of  a  tall  screen  of  usually  about 
1 1  ft.  high,  on  the  top  of  which  rested  a  loft,  t.c.  a  platform 
about  6  ft.  in  width  guarded  on  «ther  side  by  a  gallery 
and  either  on  the  top  or  in  front  of  that,  facing  the  nave, 
was  placed  the  rood,  «.e.  a  lar^  crucifix  with  figures  of  St  Mary  and 
St  John  on  either  side.  This  rood  screen  sometimes  spanned  the 
choreh  in  one  continuous  length  (Leeds,  Kent),  but  often  filled  in  the 
aide  and  chancel  arches  in  three  separate  divinons  (Church  Hand- 
borough,  Oxon.).  The  loft  was  as  a  rule  approached  by  a  winding 
stair  buUt  in  the  thickness  of  the  aisle  wall.  The  lower  part  of  the 
screen  itself  was  solid  pandied  to  a  height  of  about  3  ft.  6  in.  and  the 
upper  part  of  this  panelling  was  fillca  in  with  tracery  (Carbrook, 
Norfolk),  while  the  remaining  flat  surfaces  of  the  panels  were  often 
pictured  with  saints  on  a  background  of  delicate  gesso  (liaoer  (Soutb- 
wold,  Suffolk).  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  the  employment  of 
figures  became  less  common  as  a  means  of  decoration,  and  tne  panels 
were  sometimes  filled  entirely  with  carved  foliage  (Swimbridjgc, 
Devon!.  The  upper  part  of  the  rood  screen  oonnstra  of  open  arches 
with  tne  heads  filled  in  with  pierced  tracery,  often  enriched  with 
crockets  (Seaming,  Norfolk),  embattled  transoms  (Castle  Hedingham, 
Essex),  or  floriated  cusps  (Eye.  Suffolk).  The  mullions  were  con- 
stantly carved  with  foliage  (Cheddar,  Somerset),  pinnacles  ((Huston, 
Norfoik)t  angels  (Pilton,  Devon),  or  decorated  with  canopy  lirork  in 
gesso  (aouthwold).  But  the  feature  of  these  beautiful  screens  was 
the  loft  with  its  g^Iery  and  vaulting.  The  loft  floor  rested  on  the  top 
of  the  rood  screen  and  was  usually  oalanced  and  kept  in  position  by 
meaosof  a  groined  vaulting  (Harberton,  Devon)  or  a  cove  (Eddington, 
Somerset).  The  finest  examples  of  vaulting  are  to  be  seen  in  D^von 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  10).  The  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs  and  the 
carved  tracery  of  the  screen  at  Honiton  stand  unrivalled.  Many 
screens  still  possess  the  beam  which  formed  the  edge  of  the  loft  floor 
and  on  which  the  gallery  rested.  It  was  here  that  the  medieval  rood- 
screen  carver  gave  most  play  to  his  fancy,  and  carved  the  finest 
designs  in  foliage  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  Gothic  period. 
Although  these  massed  moulds,  crests  and  bands  have  the  appearance 
of  being  carved  out  of  one  log,  they  were  in  practice  invanaoly  built 
up  in  puts,  much  of  the  foliage,  &c.,  being  pierced  and  placed  in  hollow 
moulds  in  order  to  increase  the  shadow.  As  a  rule  tne  arrangement 
consisted  of  a  crest  running  ^ong  the  top,  with  a  smaller  one  de- 
pending from  the  lower  edge,  and  three  bands  of  foliage  and  vine 
between  them  ^eniton,  Devon).  The  de«gns  of  vine  leaves  at 
Kenton  (Pbte  IV.  fig.  10),  Bow  and  Dartmouth,  all  in  Devon, 
illustrate  three  very  beautilul  treatments  of  thu  plant.  At  Swim- 
bridge,  Devon,  there  is  a  very  elaborate  combination;  the  usual 
plain  beads  which  separate  the  bands  are  carved  with  twisted  foliage 
also.  At  Abbots  Kerswell  and  other  places  in  the  district  round 
Totnes  the  carvers  introduced  birdsin  the  foliage  with  the  best  effect. 
The  variety  of  cresting  used  b  very  great.  That  at  Winchcomb, 
Cbucester,  consists  <a  drains  combined  with  vine  leaves  and 
foliage.  It  illustrates  how  Gothic  carvera  sometimes  rn>cated  their 
patterns  in  as  mechanical  a  way  as  the  worst  workmen  of  the  present 
time.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  galleries,  so  few  remain  to  us.  They 
were  nearly  all  pulled  down  when  the  otder  to  destroy  the  roods  was 
issued  in  1548.  That  they  were  decorated  with  carved  saints  under 
niches  (Llananno,  Wales),  or  painted  figures  (Strencham,  Worcester), 
is  certain  from  the  eacamples  that  have  survived  the  Reformation. 
AtAtherington.Devon,thegallery{ront  is  decorated  with  the  royal 
coat  of  arms,  other  heraldic  devices,  and  with  prayers.  The  Breton 
■creen  at  St  Fiacre-le-Faouet  is  a  wonderful  example  of  Frendi  work 
of  this  time,  but  does  not  compare  with  the  best  English  examples. 
Its  flamboyant  lines  and  its  small  tracerv  never  obtained  any  foot- 
hold in  England,  though  screens  carved  in  this  way  (Colebrook, 
Devon)  are  sometimes  to  be  found. 

The  rood  was  sometimes  of  such  diniendons  as  to  require  some 
■nppoft  in  addition  to  the  gallery  on  which  it  rested.  A  carved 
beam  was  used  from  which  a  cham  connected  the  rood  itself.  At 
Culbmpton,  Devon,  such  a  beam  still  exists,  and  is  carved  with 
foliage;  an  open  cresting  ornaments  the  under  side  and  two  angels 
support  the  ends.  This  particular  rood  stood  on  a  base  0^  rocks, 
skulls  and  bones,  carved  out  of  two  solid  logs  averaging  18  in.  wide 
and  21  in.  hieh,  and  together  measuring  15  ft.  6  in.  long;  there  are 
round  holes  along  the  top  which  were  promibly  used  forlights. 

No  country  in  Europe  possesses  roofs  to  equal  those  dl  &igland  in 
tae  15th  century.    The  great  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  (see  Roop) 


remains  to  the  present  day  widiout  an  equaL  In  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  roofs  abound  of  the  hammer-beam  dass;  that  at  Woolpit, 
Suffolk,  is  of  the  first  rank.  Each  bracket  is  carved  with  i>m«a 
strongly  designed  foliage,  the  end  of  every  boim  termio-  ■wois. 
ates  in  an  angel  carrying  a  diield,  and  the  puriins  are  crested,  while 
each  truss  is  supported  by  a  canopied  nicne  (containing  a  figure) 
resting  on  an  an^  corbeL  Here.  toOj  as  at  Ipswkh  and  many  other 
churches,  there  is  a  row  of  angels  with  outspread  wings  under  the 
wall-plate.  This  idea  of  angels  in  the  ixjof  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
and  the  effect  was  of  course  much  enhanced  by  tbe  colouring.  The 
roof  at  St  Nicholas,  King's  Lynn,  is  a  magnificent  example  of  tie- 
beam  construction.  The  trusses  are  filled  in  with  tracery  at  the  sides 
and  the  centres  more  or  less  open,  and  the  beams,  whidi  are  crested 
and  embattled,  contain  a  row  of  angels  on  either  side.  In  Devon, 
Culkmipton  possesses  a  very  fine  semicircular  ceiling  supported  at 
intervau  by  nbs  pierced  with  carving.  Each  oompartment  is  divided 
up  into  small  square  pands,  crossed  by  diagmial  ribs  of  cresting, 
wnile  every  joint  is  ornamented  with  a  boss  carved  in  the  decorative 
way  peculiar  to  the  Gothic  craftsman.  The  nave  roof  of  Manchester 
catnedtal  u  nearly  flat,  and  is  also  divided  up  into  small  compart- 
ments and  bossed,  the  beams  are  supported  by  carved  backets 
resting  on  corbels  with  angels  at  each  base. 

In  the  15th  century,  choir  stalls  with  their  canopiea  continued  to 
increase  in  magnificence.  Manchester  cathedral  (nuddie  of  X5th 
century)  and  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(early  i6th)  are  good  examples  of  the  fashion  of  massing 
pinnacles  and  canofMes;  a  custom  which  hardly  com- 
pares with  the  more  simpk:  beauty  of  the  i4th-centuTy  work  of  Ely 
cathedraL  The  staUs  01  Amieas  cathedral  were  perturos  the  finest 
in  the  world  at  the  b^inning  of  the  i6th  century.  The  cresting 
employed,  though  common  on  the  Continent,  is  of  a  kind  hardly 
known  in  England,  oonasting  as  it  does  of  arches  springing  from 
arches,  and  ^corvted  with  crockets  and  finials.  The  tabomacle 
work  over  the  end  seats,  with  its  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses, 
stretches  up  towards  the  roof  in  taporing  lines  of  the  utmost  ddicacy. 
The  choir  stalb  (the  work  of  Jorg  Syrlin,  1468)  m  Ulm  cathedral  are 
among  the  finest  produced  by  tak  (merman  carver  (Plate  HI.  fig.  4V. 
The  front  panels  are  carved  with  f  oUage  of  splendid  decorative  bold« 
ness,  strength  and  character;  the  stalTends  were  carved  with  foliage 
and  sculpture  along  the  top  edge,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in 
Bavaria  and  France  as  well  as  Germany. 

In  early  times  the  choir  alone  possessed  seats,  the  nave  bong  left 
bare.  Gradually  benches  were  introduced,  and  during  the  Zjtli 
century  becune  umversaL  The  "  poppy-head  "  form  « 
ornament  now  reached  perfection  and  was  constantly  used 
for  seats  other  than  those  of  the  choir.  The  name  refers 
to  the  carved  finiai  which  b  so  often  used  to  complete  the  top  of  the 
bench  end  and  b  peculiarly  English  in  character.  In  Dei^a  and 
Cornwall  it  is  rBrely  met  with  (Usington,  Devon).  In  Someraet  it  b 
more  common,  while  in  the  eastern  counties  thousands  of  exaunples 
remain.  The  c^uite  sim]^  fleur<de-lys  form  of  poppy-head,  suitable 
for  the  vilbge,  is  seen  in  perfection  at  Triinch,  Nonotk,  and  the  very 
elaborate  form  when  the  poppy-head  springs  from  a  crocketed  drdie 
filled  in  with  sculpture,  at  St  Nicholas,  King's  Lynn.  Often  the 
foliage  contained  a  face  £ley,  Norfolk),  or  the  poppy-head  consisted 
of  figures  or  birds  only  (Thurston,  Suffolk)  or  a  upxre  standinjf  on  a 
dragon  (Great  Brincton,  Northampton);  oocasionuly  th» traditional 
form  was  departed  from  and  the  finbl  carved  like  a  lemon  ia  outline 
(Bury  St  Edmunds)  or  a  diamond  (Tirby,  Glos.).  In  Denmark  an 
ornament  in  the  form  of  a  large  circle  sometimes  takes  the  place  of 
the  English  poppy-head.  In  the  Copenhagen  Museum  there  is  a 
set  of  bench  ends  of  the  1 5th  century  with  such  a  decoration  carved 
with  coats  of  arms,  interlacing  stnp-woi^  &c.  But  the  old  15th- 
century  bench  end  did  not  depend  entirely  on  the  poppy»head  for  its 
embellishment.  The  side  was  constantly  enriched  with  elaborate 
tracery  (Dennington,  Norfolk)  or  with  tracery  and  domestic  scenes 
(North  Cadbury,  Somerset),  or  would  consist  of  a  mass  of  sculpture  in 
perspective,  with  canopy  work,  buttresses  and  sculptured  mches. 
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the  Knnstgewerbe  Museum,  Berlin,  some  beautiful  stall  ends  are  to 
be  seen.  (5ut  of  a  dragon's  mouth  grows  a  conventional  tree  arranged 
and  balanced  in  exceUent  proportion.  On  another  stall  end  a  tree  b 
carved  growing  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fool.  Thb  custom  <A  making 
foliage  grow  out  of  the  mouth  or  eyes  b  hardly  def ensibbs,  and  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  country  or  time.  We  have  j^nty  of 
Renaissance  examples  of  the  same  treatment. 

Before  the  15th  century  preaching  had  not  become  a  regular 
institution  in  England,  ana  pulpits  were  not  so  common.  However, 
the  value  of  the  sermon  began  to  be  appredated  from  the  p^^. 
use  to  which  the  LoUards  and  other  sects  pot  thb  method  *■«*«» 
of  teaching  doctrine,  and  pulpits  became  a  necessity.  A  very 
beautiful  one  exists  at  Kenton,  Devon.  It  is,  as  b  generally  the  case, 
octagonal,  and  stands  on  a  foot.  Each  angb  is  carved  with  an 
upright  column  of  foUage  between  pinnacles,  and  the  paneb,  which 
are  painted  with  saints,  are  enriched  with  carved  canopies  and 
f olbgc ;  it  is,  however,  much  restored.  The  pulpit  at  TruU,  Soroaset. 
b  noted  for  its  fine  figure  carving.  A  brge  figure  standmg  under  a 
canopy  filb  each  of  the  panelled  sides,  whib  many  other  amaUer 
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bdp  to  cnricli  the  nKnl  airecc.  EamiilH  of  Cothk  tound- 
irdftirevery  rue;  (nut,  toKthtr  with  ibe  pulpil,  in  the  cb«r 
ifhcitrr  Uof  the  time  of  IViar  SiUutcdc  (1530),  and  it  carved 
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ad  txaopy  work,  gj  vhkb  thCfVumu 
■"-     ■  Norfolk)™  .111 


D  ^  tgenoU  puiiudg  ICulLeun.  Norfolk),  la  lUuiun  to  Ihe 
acBnl  ol  tba  Halv  Spirit.     Tbc  finat  loot  in  Eii(land  U  bo- 
oubtedlr  Ihil  of  UBenl.  Suflatlc   It  liia  ainw  <0  It.  In  heiibt.  ud 
rben  the  lAH^  vcA  punted  with 
4elA  vark  colon— ^  "*^  -iu-j  — . 


r£  coloured  kod  pldedi ,. 

wwiM.  uafmiuaiUp.  A  cord  CDiuiectns  the  tope  of  thae 
vhb  tbe  mot  or  wiui  ■  cuved  beim  nuidini  out  fnns  tb 
BoetUn  like  ■  OUK  ^(Ue,  Noff oik),  WBHd  to  nn»v«  llH 
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FnjKV  Ibui  Id  En^tuid,  Ike  pedonaj  <rf  nidi  t  kciera 

iiiaded  by  ■  taiiag  ot  three  or  man  ukik    A  nod  ei- 

•ii  lidei  ii  ia  tbe  eknrcfc  o(  Vtaa  (Fraaee).  t^  oae  of 

In  tbe  IKiiaie  of  BoBrgee,  vkile  ■  foor^ided  box 

.  B>e  in  the  ehutch  oi  Lenbui,  Kent.   Tbe  Gothic 

d  for  privnte  devotional  puraoaca,  ii  bardhr  known 


q  Eiwland, 

-jeautilut  ipe . . 

|iiil  Tib  kaiiliin  an  1  ii  mil  ailb  HiijC  iiiiiili ,  „ 

ISlktntBiy.niid  the  bock,  whidiiw  la>  h^ht  ol  & 
Etile  cnidb  witb  Inoriid  dccoalKn  aboi ■"-'- 

A  word  ebould  b*  laid  about  th*  riborii,  ^ 
■^^■_._       contincor  of  Eunw.    In  tapaing  ar 
nade  work  they  nval  the  Eaeliih  Eoi 
«l  Dutliae  (Miutt.  Roun). 
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HI  pnv«te  boineB.  Lavaiham,  Suffolk,  ii  rick  m 
^^^  ckjL  In  England  tbe  nneial  cinton  -»  ur  ,^,  ■«  uic 
bead  o(  tbe  door  only  wilk  tracery  (EaM  Bient,  Somenetl. 
bnt  ia  tha  Tudor  pctiod  doore  were  lOfuetiniee  cmoed  endnly  tritb 
"  Uasnloid  "  nndlinc  (St  Albane  Abbey).  Thii  lorn  of  deconician 
—.  »_»^;-Jiy  >~-~,-  .f..  ii^  r,Mi„^i ..  »ji ..  !a  F.^.ij  la 
France  tbe  dnn  tuirafda  the  latter  part  of  the  Ifith  century  were 
often  equare-hcaded.  or  perbapa  bad  the  comen  rounded*  Thete 
doora  wci*  qnully  divided  Into  eooae  u  or  eight  oblooc  panda  oE 
Bore  or  Im  eqiad  liie.  One  of  tbe  doon  of  Soaiice  CBIhedial  it 
treated  thus,  the  panda  bdnf  filled  ia  nith  very  good  tracery  en- 
cicbed  witb  eraekeu  and  coata  of  una.  But  a«an  nctmincd  (onn 
'  wl.aaaltbechiiiiliof StCodard, 
"-'-"  — -ety  awl  coal. 


To  Siaui  and  ibe  Teatenie  coutiiea  iJei 

' ■ ■■'--  -'.  cfawildecantion,  theretaHeii 

n(  for  tbeabaaice  in  Engiud  oE  I 
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fluvois,  there  b  a  retable  conjditiac  of  devea 
panrii,  tne  cruoruion  Dana,  of  DDune,  tbe  prindpal  ealucct.  And 
tbBi!  ii  ■  InnlilHJ  enmple  [rem  Antwerp  In  tbe  Kmte  GBny. 
Parii;  the  pierced  tracery  work  whiek  decoratea  (be  upper  put  bang 
a  food  emunple  of  the  itrk  """p'*tH  0^  Intertadnf  legnenta  ot 
diuee  ncanuiioa  DA  tlie  Ciuitincfit  duriat  late  Gothic  diaea  and  but 
•ddon  practinl  in  England.  In  Spain  the  catbednl  if  Valadolid 
waa  famous  for  ia  rctaue,  ud  Aloaeo  Caao  and  other  icDlpton 
frequently  aied  wood  ta  iuft  eatuary,  wUek  vaa  panted  in  a 
my  nalKlie  tray  with  tbe  tacat  Martbn^  lifdlke  effect.  Demnark 
bIbd  npiieaitd  a  icliaiil  of  able  wood<arvn  vho  inttated  the  great 
tecca  of  Germany.  A  very  large  and  wdl-carved  eiamplc  »1iU 
in  the  catbadral  of  KoeUlde.  But  beiida  tbeae  great  alur- 


(Flemldi,  151  Oi  tbe  centre  Band,  BMMBrlatanlneli  ar  >iH 
crowded wiQifiguieiinluUrdidaadiadimraiihiDC  penpa 
EhecuAtomoE  tbiipeiKHL  This  reoi  on  a  lenucircular  t*ai 

Eieui  ininali.   Tbe  wbok  (hing  induiive  DwaHires  ■ 

bill  Hita  tbe  triptych  wingi  open,  5  in.  wide.     1 

01^  ticAcy  and  minuteDeia  of  detail  ol  this  sucroac 

bam  ption.    There  it  anotber  lucb  a  piocv,  slso  F 

tix  :  ool1«tioai  which  rival*  that  jmt  r^ervrd   t 

app]  nt.   F«-,majvcllotfMa<ihaeworkaof  art  «rc,  tl 

With  r^aid  to  panelling  generally,  then  were,   during 
fifty  yean  of  the  period  nov  undo-  review,  tkrce  atyles  ' 
followed  by  meat  European  cnrvera,  atch  of  hhlch  At- 
tained gient  notoriety    Fintly,  a  developed  fo 


,  and  tbe   Nnb 


u  cbvacler,  tbe 


EeacRly  juilify  the  univer»l  till*  applied  to  thia  very  dca 
tieatment  of  luge  nirfacea.  At  the  Iwrming  of  tlw  16lh  D 
yet  another  Htlem  became  the  lubion.  I'he  main  line*  of  tiiei 
coniiited  of  flat  hollow  mouldiaga  loaietiaiea  id  the  form  of 
lacing  dtdea  (Gatlon,  Suney).  nt  other  tlmea  cbicfly  a 
(Rocbeser  cathedral),  aiul  the  intervening  nacc*  would  be  fil 
witb  culpa  or  qviga  of  foliage.  It  marks  tbe  laat  atrugglc  o 
gmt  (cbool  of  dedgn  to  witbKand  the  oocoming  Bond  of  ihi 
art—the  gnat  Rcnuuiince.  Ftom  thit  time  onward  Gothic 
in  ipite  oTvarioutattemptA.  hat  oe^cr again  lalEcn  a  place  irtdiw 

crocket— unequalled  aa  they  have  uwayi  been  ID   devotioni 


n,  we  He  by  the  %um  nE  soinli,  bishopa  or  virgiru,  bo*  i 
'LifliDUB  feeling  of  the  mktdle  Bgea  enlerbi  into  the  domcvir 
igland  the  larved  comer  poet  (whicb  generally  carried  a  bn 
e  top  ta  Buppart  the  ovcrhaDging  atorey)  calli  for  cnoui 
awKh  there  arc  leveTnl  luch  poets.  On  one  house  near 
that  celebrated  lubject.  tbe  fox  pfeacfaing  to  pesc,  ia  carvi 
lie  allLiuDn  ID  the  disBeminalion  of  fahe  doctrine, 
mantelpiece*  th«e  ii  a  food  eiQinple  in  the  Rouen  Man 
jvcrhanging  cornen  are  rupported  by  dragona  arid  the  | 
lingi  have  linle  bundle!  of  foliage  carved  ai  either  ef. 

len  beam  at  Eattbouroe  ta 


England  a 
At  a' 1^1 


ihinctB  of  the  [Atb  century  were  rectangular  in  pi: 

,  -nd  Austria  tbe  lower  part  was  often  encloeed.  as  n 

at  the  upper;  the  top,  middle  and  lower  raib  bang  carved  * 
nomctrical  deiini  or  with  bands  of  foliaee  (hlnaeum,  \ii:n^ 
But  it  wu  al»  tbe  custom  to  make  ibew  rupboirils  witb  the  cun< 
cucoH,  thus  giving  Eve  iidee  10  the  piece  of  fujniiuie.  A  \-ery  (m^ 
instance,  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  metal  wcprk  ol  the  1.x 
plate«  aod  hinges,  it  in  the  Mus^  Quny.  and  iheie  aie  other  n 
Bpecimens  with  the  lower  ^oit  open  in  the  Victoria  and  Afiei 

Tbech^waaa  very  important  pieceof  furniture,  and  rsofrefl: 
be  met  with  covered  wiui  the  moet  elaborate  carving  {th^tz 
Muieum).  There  it  a  iplendtd  cheit  (14th  tentuiy)  in  the  Ckr 
Museum;  the  front  is  carved  with  twelve  knights  in  armour  ttandr 

dngoBi  and  toon.  Bulltltlatbeljttacealuiythatirelookfcrili 
best  work  of  this  claH;  there  is  no  finer  sample  Iban  Ikal  in  lb 
" rbe  MBKBra.  Berlin  (Pbtc  It),  fig.  »).  Tbe  Imat  u  1 


_. tuBIorn  in  chest  decoration  nasTt 

emidoy  tncety  wlt^  or  witbout  figure  work:  A\ignaa  Iduxua 
csnains  some  typical  enroptes  cf  tbe  bttei  class. 

A  certam  number  of  seats  used  lor  domestic  purpotei  are  o(  pa! 
inteRSC  Agoodeiampleof  thclongbench  placeaagdinit tbcvail 
with  kfcy  canelled  back  and  canopy  over,  it  in  tbe  Muire  Gut> 
Paris.  IntheMuseumatRoucoitaioQgiellMamovableKodiii 
a  low  panelled  back  of  iwced  tncety,  and  in  tbe  Dijon  Muiena 
there  is  a  good  example  of  tbe  typical  chair  of  tbe  period,  witb  uta 
and  high  pandled  and  tranried  back.  There  was  a  tnii  of  ifeiji 
admiial>Iy  tuited  to  Ihedeconlion  of  f  urnituic  when  made  of  tolnoii 
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treatment  of  the  ioth>t2t1t  centuries  almtdy  referred  to.  A 
pattern  of  Gothic  foliage,  often  of  beautiful  outline,  would  be  simply 
grounded  out  to  a  shdUow  depth.  The  shadows,  curves  and  twists 
only  being  emphasized  by  a  few  well-disposed  cuts  with  a  "  V  " 
tool;  and  of  course  the  whole  effect  greatly  improved  by  colour. 
A  Swiss  door  of  the  15th  centurjr  in  the  Benin  Museum,  and  some 
German,  Swiss  and  Tirolese  work  in  the  \^ctoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
offer  patterns  that  might  well  be  imitated  to-day  bv  those  who 
require  simple  decoration  while  avoiding  the  hackneyca  Elizabethan 
forms. 

It  is  hard  to  compare  the  figure  work  of  England  with  that  on  the 
Continent  owing  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  Reformation.  But 
when  we  examine  the  roofs  of  the  Eastern  counties,  the 
bench  ends  of  Somerset,  or  the  miaerexes  in  many  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  we  can  appreciate  how  largely  wood  sculpture 
was  used  for  purposes  of  decoration.  If  as  a  rule  the  figure  work  was 
not  of  a  very  high  order,  we  have  cons^nious  ejoreptions  in  the  stall 
elbows  of  Sherborne,  and  the  pulpit  of  Trull,  Somerset.  Perhaps  the 
oldest  instance  is  the  much-mutibted  and  much-restored  effigy  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  (i3th  century), 
and  carved,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  England,  in  oak.  At  Clifton 
Reynes,  Buckingham,  there  are  two  figures  of  the  13th  century. 
They  are  both  hollowed  out  from  the  oack  in  order  to  facilitate 
seasoning  the  wood  and  to  prevent  cracking.  Dunne  the  13th,  14th 
and  15th  centuries  there  are  numberless  instances  of  n^re  carving  of 
the  most  graphic  description  afforded  in  the  misereres  m  many  of  our 
churches  and  cathedrals.  But  of  fibres  carved  in  the  round  apart 
from  their  surroundings  hardly  an  uistance  remains.  At  the  httle 
^apel  of  Cartmel  Fell,  in  the  wilds  of  Westmorland,  there  u  a  figure 
of  C5ur  Lord  from  a  crucifix,  some  2  ft.  6  in.  in  length.   The  cross  is 

Sone,  the  arms  are  broken  away,  and  the  feet  have  been  burned  off. 
i  second  figure  of  Our  Lord  (originally  in  the  church  of  Keynes 
Inferior)  is  m  the  museum  of  Caerleon,  and  a  third,  from  a  diureh 
in  Lincolnshire,  is  now  in  a  private  collection.  On  the  conti- 
nent some  of  the  finest  figure  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  retables, 
tome  of  which  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  ^  A  Tirolese 
panel  of  the  15th  century  carved  in  hijs:h  relief,  representing  St  John 
seated  with  his  back  to  the  onlooker,  is  a  masterpieoc  of  perspective 
and  foreshortening,  and  the  drapery  folds  are  perfect.  The  some 
may  be  said  of  a  small  statue  of  the  Viriffin,  carved  in  lime  by  a  Swiss 
band,  and  some  work  of  the  great  Tylman  Reimenschneider  of 
Wurzburg  f  1468-1531)  shows  that  stone  sculptors  of  medieval  times 
were  not  asnamed  of  wood. 

Renaissancs  Period  {t6tk-i7th  Centuries). — With  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  the  great  Renaissance  began  to  elbow  its  way  in  to 
the  exclusion  oiGothic  design.  But  the  process  was  not  sudden,  and 
much  transition  work  has  great  merit.  The  rood  screen  at  Hurst, 
Berkshire,  the  stall  work  of  Cartmel  Priory.  Westmorland,  and  the 
bench  ends  of  many  of  the  churches  in  Somerset,  give  good  illustra- 
tions. But  the  new  style  was  unequal  to  the  old  in  devotional  fcelinjg, 
except  in  classic  buildings  like  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where  the  staffs 
of  Grinling  Gibbons  better  suit  their  own  surroundings.  The  rest  of 
this  article  will  therefore  be  devoted  in  the  main  to  domestic  work, 
and  the  exact  location  of  examples  can  only  be  given  when  not  the 
property  of  private  owners  or  where  the  public  have  access. 

During  the  i6th  century  the  best  work  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
on  the  Cx>ntinent,  France,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  producing 
numberiesa  examples  not  only  of  house  decoration  but  of  furniture  as 
well.  The  wealtn  of  the  newly  discovered  American  continent  was 
only  one  factor  which  assisted  m  the  civilizing  influence  of  this  time, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  of  commerce  came  the  desire  for 
refinement.  The  custom  of  building  houses  chiefly  in  wood  wherever 
timber  was  plentiful  continued,  blasters  took  the  place  of  i^nnacles, 
and  vases  or  dolphins  assisted  the  acanthus  leaf  to  oust  the  older 
forms  of  design.  House  fronts  of  wood  gave  ample  scope  to  the 
carver.  Tliat  of  Sir  Paul  Pindcr  (1600),  formerly  in  Bishopsgate,  but 
now  presented  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  a  gooocxamplc 
of  decorative  treatment  without  overloading.  The  brackets  carved  in 
the  shape  of  monsters  which  support  the  projecting  upper  storey  are 
typical  of  hundreds  of  dwellings,  as  for  instance  St  Peter's  Hospital, 
Bristol.  The  panels,  too,  of  Sir  Paul  Pinder's  house  should  be  noted 
as  gocxl  examples  of  that  Jacobean  form  of  medallion  surrounded  by 
scroll  work  which  is  at  once  as  decorative  as  it  is  simple. 

In  England  that  familiar  style  known  as  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
IMevailed  throughout  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  At  the  present 
time  hardly  a  home  in  the  land  has  not  its  old  oak  chest  carved  with 
the  familiar  half  circle  or  scroll  border  along  the  top  rail,  or  the  arch 
pattern  on  the  panels.  The  court  cupboaros,  with  tneir  solid  or  open 
under  parts  and  upper  cornice  supported  by  turned  balusters  of 
extravagant  thickness,  are  to  be  seen  wherever  one  goes.  And  chairs, 
real  as  well  as  spurious,  with  solid  backs  carved  in  the  usual  flat 
relief,  are  bought  up  with  an  avidity  inseparable  from  fashion. 
Four-post  bedsteads  are  harder  to  come  by.  The  back  is  usually 
broken  up  into  small  panels  and  carved,  the  best  effect  being  seen  in 
those  examples  where  thepanelling  or  the  framework  only  is  decorated. 
The  dining-ball  tables  often  had  six  legs  of  great  substance,  which 
were  turned  somewhat  after  the  shape  of  a  covered  cup,  and  were 
carved  with  foliage  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  acanthus. 
Rooms  were  generally  panelled  with  oak,  sometimes  divided  at 
intervals  by  flat  pilasters  and  the  upper  frieze  carved  with  scroll 


work  or  dolphins.  But  the  feature  which  distinguished  the  period 
was  the  fire  manteL  It  always  must  be  the  principal  object  in  a  room, 
and  the  Elizabethan  carver  fully  appreciated  this  fact.  By  carving  the 
chimney  breast  as  a  rule  to  the  ceiiing^  and  covering  the  surrounding 
walls  with  more  or  less  plain  paneUine,  the  designer,  by  tiius  concen- 
trating the  attention  on  one  point,  mten  produced  results  of  a  high 
order.  Caryatid  figures,  pilasters  and  friezes  were  among  the  custom- 
ary details  employed  to  produce  good  effects.  No  finer  example  exists 
than  that  latdy  removed  from  the  oM  palace  at  Bromley-by-Bow  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  mantelshelf  is  6  ft.  from  the 
ground  and  consists  of  a  deep  quadrant  mould  decorated  with  flat 
scroll  work  of  good  dengn.  The  supporting  pilasters  on  either  ride 
are  shaped  and  mouldea  in  the  customary  Jacobean  manner  and  are 
crowned  by  busts  with  Ionic  capitals  on  the  heads.  Above  the  shelf 
the  large  centre  panel  is  deeply  carved  with  the  royal  coat  <rf  arms 
with  supporters  and  mantling,  and  on  either  side  a  semicircuhr 
arched  niche  contains  a  figure  in  classic  dxesa  The  Eliaabethan 
carver  often  produced  rolendid  staircases,  sometimes  carving  the 
newel  posts  with  heraldic  figures  bearing  coats  of  arms,  &c.  The  newels 
of  a  staircase  at  Highgate  support  different  types  of  Cromwellian 
soldiers,  carved  with  great  vivacity  and  life.  But  in  sjMte  of  ex- 
cellent work,  as  for  example  the  beautiful  gallery  at  Hatfidd,  the 
carving  of  this  period  did  not,  so  far  as  Englaiid  was  concerned, 
compare  with  other  epochs,  or  with  contemporary  work  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Much  of  the  work  is  badly  drawn  and  badly  ex»> 
cuted.  It  is  true  that  good  decorative  effects  were  constantly  ob- 
tained at  tht!  very  minimum  of  cost,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
much  merit  in  work  which  really  kx>ks  best  when  badly  cut. 

In  France  this  flat  and  simpw  treatment  was  to  a  certain  extent 
used.  Doors  were  most  suitaoly  adorned  in  this  way,  and  the  split 
baluster  so  diaracteristic  of  Jacobean  wcoic  is  often  to  be  met  with. 
There  are  some  very  good  cabinets  in  the  museum  at  Lyngby, 
Denmark,  illustratin|[  these  two  methods  of  treatment  in  com- 
bination. But  the  Swiss  and  Austrians  elaborated  this  style,  greatly 
improving  the  effect  by  the  addition  of  colour.  However,  the  best 
Continental  designs  adopted  the  typical  acanthus  foliage  of  Italy, 
while  still  retaining  a  certain  amount  of  Gothic  feeling  in  the  rtrengtb 
of  the  lines  and  the  "  cut  "  of  the  deuil  (Plate  IV.  fig.  9).  Panelling 
—often  long  and  narrow — was  commonlsr  used  for  all  sorts  of  domestic 
purpose!,  a  feature  being  a  medallion  in  the  centre  with  a  simple 
arrangement  of  vase,  dolphins,  dragons,  or  birds  and  foliage  filhng 
in  the  spaces  above  and  below. 

The  cabinets  of  Holland  and  Belgium  are  extelleiit  modeb  of 
design.  These  pieces  of  furniture  were  usually  arranged  in  two 
storeys  with  a  fine  moulded  and  carved  cornice,  mid  mvision  and 
plinth.  The  jnlasters  at  the  aides,  and  small  rtjsed  panels  carved 
only  on  the  projecting  part,  would  compose  a  very  harmonious 
whole.  A  proportion  of  the  French  cabinets  are  decorated  with 
caryatids  not  carved  in  the  best  taste,  and,  like  other  French  wood- 
work of  this  period,  are  sometimes  overloaded  with  sculpture. 
The  doom  of  St  jMaclou,  Rouen,  fine  as  they  are,  woukl  hardly  to-day 
be  held  np  as  models  for  imitation.  A  noteworthy  set  of  doors 
belong  to  the  HOtel  de  Ville,  Oudenarde.  The  central  door  oonuins 
twelve  and  that  on  either  side  eight  panels,  each  <^  which  is  carved 
with  Renaissance  foliage  surrounding  an  unobtrusive  figure.  In  the 
Palais  de  Justice  we  see  that  great  Scheme  of  decoration  whidi  takes 
up  the  whole  of  the  fireplace  end  of  the  halL  Five  lai^  fieures 
carved  in  the  round  are  surrounded  by  small  ones  and  with  foliage 
and  coats  of  arms. 

In  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance,  there  is  niuch  fine 
work  of  the  16th  century.    A  very  important  tchocl  of  desirn  was 

Eromoted  by  Raphael,  whose  patterns  were  used  or  adapted  by  a 
irge  numbo-  of  craftsmen.  The  shutters  of  "  Raphael's  Stanze  " 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  choir  stalb  in  the  church  of  St  Pietio  de* 
Cassinesi  at  Perugia,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  this 
style  of  carving.  The  work  is  In  slight  relief,  and  carved  in  walnut 
with  those  grsiccful  patterns  which  Raphael  developed  out  of  tli« 
newly  discovered  remains  of  andent  Roman  wall  painting  from  the 
palace  of  Nero  and  other  plaqes.  In  the  Victoria  ana  Albert  Museum 
are  many  examples  of  Italian  work  (Plate  IV.  fig.  1 1) :  the  door  from 
a  convent  near  Parma,  .with  its  three  prominent  masks  and  heavy 
gadroon  moulds;  a  picture  frame  with  a  charming  acanthus  border 
and  e^  and  tongue  moulds  on  either  side;  and  various  marriaee 
chests  in'walnut'Covered  with  very  elaborate  schemes  of  carving.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  Spanidi,  or  for  that  matter 
South  of  France  work,  from  Italuin,  so  much  alike  is  the  character. 
The  Spaniards  yield  to  none  in  good  workmanship.  Some  Spanish 
panels  of  typiod  Italian  design  are  in  the  >^ctoria  and  Albert 
Museum  as  well  as  cabinets  of  tne  purest  Renaissance  order.  There 
b  a  wonderful  Portuguese  coffer  (17th  century)  in  this  section.  The 
top  is  deephr  carved  m  little  compartmenu  with  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Our  Lora. 

jjtk-iStk  Centwries.'-ln  England  the  great  school  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  arose.  Although  he  carved  many  beautiful  mouldings  « 
conventional  form  (Hampton  Court  Palace,  Chatswortb,  Ac),  his 
name  u  usually  associated  with  a  very  heavy  form  of  decoration 
which  was  copied  direct  from  nature.  Great  swags  of  diapeiy  and 
foliage  with  fruit  and  dead  birds,  ftc.,  would  be  carved  in  lime  a  foot 
thick.  For  technical  skill  these  examples  are  unsurpassed;  each 
grape  would  be  undercut,  the  finer  stalksand  birds*  legs  stand  outqiiite 
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aeporete,  and  m  a  ooMequenoe  ooon  vmoumbto  the  enerey  of  the 
houtemald's  broom.  Good  work  of  thU  cUss  is  to  be  found  at 
Petworth;  Trinity  G>Uege,  Oxfocd;  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
St  Fiul's  cathedral;  St  Jame»'t  Piccadilly;  and  many  other 
London  churchea. 

During  the  re^{n»  of  Louis  XIV.  and  .XV.  the  principal  merit  of 
carved  dengn*  m.  its  appropriateness  and  suitability,  gradually 
diaappeazed.  rumiture  was  oiten  carved  in  a  way  hardfy  legitimate. 
The  legs,  the  rails  of  tables  and  chairs,  the  frames  of  cabmets,  of 
looldng'ghisses,  instead  of  being  first  made  for  construction  and 
•trencEn,  and  then  decorated,  were  first  deigned  to  carry  cherubs' 
heads  and  "  rococo  "  («^.  rock  and  shell  ornament),  auite  regardless 
ol  utility  or  convenience.  A  wealth  of  such  mistaken  design  was  also 
applied  to  state  carriages,  to  say  nothing  of  bedsteads  and  other 
furalture.  However*  the  wall  panelling  oTthe  mansions  of  the  rich, 
and  sometimes  the  panelling  off umiture,  was  decorated  with  rococo 
design  in  its  least  ill^timate  form.  The  main  part  of  the  wood 
sorface  would  be  left  plain,  while  the  centre  would  be  carved  with 
a  medallion  surrounded  by  fotiaget  vases  or  trophies  of  torches  and 
musical  instruments,  &c.f  or  perlu^w  the  upper  part  of  the  panel 
would  be  thus  treated.  France  led  the  fashion,  which  was  more  or 
less  followed  all  over  Europe.  In  England  gilt  chairs  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XV.  were  made  in  some  quantities.  But  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale, looe  and  Mayhew,  Sheraton,  Johnson,  Heppelwhite  and  other 
cabioetpmakers  did  not  as  a  rule  use  much  carving  in  their  designs. 
Scr^Is,  shells,  ribbon,  ears  of  com,  &Cj  in  very  fine  relief,  were,  how- 
ever«  used  in  the  embellishment  of  chairs,  &c,  and  the  claw  and  ball 
foot  was  employed  as  a  terminatioa  to  the  cabriole  legs  of  cabinets 
and  other  furniture. 

The  mantelpieces  of  the  i8th  century  were  as  a  rule  carved  in  pine 
and  painted  white.  Usually  the  shelves  were  narrow  and  supported 
by  pilasters  itften  of  flat  elliptic  plan,  sometimes  by  caryatids,  and 
the  friese  would  conast  of  a  raised  centre  panel  carved  with  a  classic 
scene  in  relief,  or  with  a  mask  alone,  ana  on  either  side  a  swag  of 
flowers,  fruit  and  foliage. 

Interior  doorways  were  often  decorated  with  a  broken  pediment 
more  or  less  ornate,  and  a  swag  of  foliage  commonly  depended  from 
cither  side  over  a  background  of  scroll  work.  The  outside  p<^t:hes 
so  often  seen  in  Queen  Anne  houses  were  of  a  character  peculiar  to 
the  l8tb  century.  A  small  platform  or  curved  roof  was  supported 
by  two  large  and  heavy  brackets  carved  with  acanthus  scroll  work, 
llie  staircases  were  as  a  rule  exceedingly  jg;Dod.  Carved  and  pierced 
twackpts  .were  fixed  to  the  "  open  strings  U^.  the  sides  of  the  steps), 
givinif  a  very  pretty  effect  to  the  graceful  balustpide  of  turned  and 
twisted  columns. 

Renaissance  figure  work  calls  for  little  comment.  During  the 
i6th  century  many  good  examples  were  produced— ^ose  pnestly 
statues  in  the  museum  of  Sens  for  example.  But  the  figure  work 
used  in  the  decoration  of  cabinets,  &c,  seldom  rose  above  the  ordinary 
levd.  In  the  iSth  century  cherubs'  heads  were  fa^ionable  and 
statuettes  were  sometimes  carved  in  boxwood  as  ornaments,  but  as  a 
means  of  decorating  houses  wood  scul  pturc  ceased  to  be.  The  Swiss, 
however,  have  kept  up  their  reputation  for  animal  sculpture  to  the 
present  day,  and  still'  turn  out  cleverly  carved  chamois  and  beara, 
&c. ;  as  a  rule  the  more  sketchily  cut  the  better  the  merit.  Their 
mere  ambitious  works,  their  groups  of  cows,  &c.,  sometimes  reach  a 
high  level  of  excellence. 

i)f  the  work  of  the  19th  century  little  can  be  said  in  praise.  Out- 
side and  beyond  the  present-day  fashion  for  collecting  old  oak  there 
seems  to  be  no  demand  for  carved  decoration.  In  church  work  a 
certain  number  of  carvera  find  occupation,  as  also  for  repain  or  the 

{>roduction  of  imitations.  But  the  carving  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
n  hotels  or  on  board  the  modem  ocean  palace  is  in  the  main  the  work 
of  the  sBachine.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  machine  in  itself,  as  it 
only  grounds  out  and  roughly  models  the  design  which  is  finished  by 
hand.  Its  fatal  drawback  is  that  it  is  of  commcrdal  value  only  when 
a  large  number  of  panels  of  the  same  pattern  are  turned  out  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  this  rqwtition  which  takes  away  the  life  of  ^ood 
work,  which  places  that  gulf  between  the  contract  job  and  the  indi- 
vidual effort  of  the  artist.  The  price  of  all  labour  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased, to  build  a  house  is  so  much  more  expend ve  than  it  was  before 
the  days  of  the  trades  unbn  that  none  but  the  very  rich  can  afford 
to  beautify  their  home  in  the  way  to  which  our  forefathers  were 
accustomed. 

Coptic. — In  the  eariy  medieval  period,  screens  and  other  fittings 
were  produced  for  the  Coptic  churches  of  Egypt  by  native  Christian 
workmen.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  set  of  ten  small  cedar 
panels  from  the  church  door  of  Sitt  Miriam,  Cairo  (13th  century). 
The  six  sculptured  figure  panels  are  carved  in  very  low  relief  and  the 
four  foliage  panels  are  quite  Oriental  in  character,  intricate  and  fine 
both  in  detail  and  finish.  In  the  Cairo  Museum  there  is  much  work 
treated  after  the  familiar  Arab  style,  while  other  designs  are  quite 
Bysantine  in  character.  The  figure  work  is  not  of  a.  very  high  order. 

Mokamimdan  IKorJb.^Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  with  which  the 
Moslem  wood-carvers  of  Persia.  Syria,  Ee^ypt  and  Spain  designed 
and  executed  the  richest  panelling  and  other  decorations  for  wall 
linings,  ceilings,  pulpits  and  all  lands  of  fittings  and  furniture.^  The 
mosques  and  private  houses  of  Cairo,  Damascus  and  other  Oriental 
cities  are  full  of  the  most  elaborate  and  minutely  delicate  wood- 
motk.   A  favourite  styfe  of  ornament  was  to  cover  the  surface  mnth 


very  intricate  interiadng  patterns,  fanned  by  findy  moulded  riba, 
the  various  geometrical  spaces  between  the  nbs  were  then  filled  in 
with  small  pieces  of  wood  carved  with  foliage  in  slight  relief.  The 
use  of  different  woods  such  as  ebony  or  box,  inlaid  so  as  to  emphasize 
the  design,  combined  with  the  ingenioiu  richness  of  the  patterns, 
mve  this  class  of  woodwork  an  almost  unrivalled  nleodour  of  ctfect. 
Carved  ivory  is  also  often  used  for  the  filline  in  of  the  spaces.  The 
Arabs  are  past  masten  in  the  art  of  carving  flat  surfaces  m  this  way. 
A  nite  in  the  mosque  of  the  sultan  Bargoug  (Cairo,  14th  century) 
'well  illustrates  this  appreciation  of  lines  and  surfaces.  The  pulpit  or 
munbar  (1 5th  century)  from  a  Cairo  mosciue,  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  is  also  a  eood  example  in  the  same  style,  the  small 
spaces  in  this  case  being  filled  in  with  ivory  carved  in  flat  relief. 

Screens  made  up  of  labyrinths  of  complicated  joinery,  consisting  of 
multitudes  of  tiny  balustera  connecting  hexagons^  squares  or  other 
forms,  with  the  flat  surfaces  constantly  enrichra  with  small  carvinn, 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  In  Cairo  we  also  have  examples  in  the 
mosQue  of  Qous  (i3th  century)  of  that  finely  arranged  geometrical 
interlacing  of  curves  with  foliage  terminations  whioi  disttnguishee 
the  Saracenic  deagner.  Six  panels  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (15th  century;  Plate  ll.  fig.  ^),  and  work  on  tiie  tomb  of 
the  sultan  E.1  Ghoury  (i6th  century),  snow  how  deeply  this  form  of 
decoration  was  ingrained  in  the  Arab  nature.  Figure  work  and 
animals  were  sometimes  introduced,  in  .medieval  fauiion,  as  in  the 
six  pands  just  referred  to,  and  at  the  h6pital  du  Moristan  (13th 
century)  and  the  mosque  of  £1  Nesfy  Qeycoun  (14th  century}. 
There  is  a  magnificent  panel  on  the  door  ol  Beyt-el-£myr.  This 
exquisite  design  u  composed  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes  of  conven- 
tional treatment  in  low  relief.  The  Arab  designer  was  fond  of 
brcaldng  up  his  pandling  in  a  way  reminding  one  of  a  similar 
Jacobean  custom.  The  main  panel  would  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  hexagonal,  triangular  or  other  shapes,  and  each  small  space  filled 
in  with  conventional  scroll  work.  Much  of  this  simple  fiat  design 
reminds  one  of  that  Byzantine  method  from  which  the  Elizabethan 
carven  were  insjnred. 

Persia. — ^The  Perdan  carvera  closely  followed  Arab  desi^    A 

Bir  of  doora  of  the  14th  century  from  Samarkand  (Victona  and 
bert  Museum)  are  t\'pical.  Boxes,  spoons  and  other  small  articles 
were  often  fretted  with  interlacing  lines  of  Saracenic  character,  the 
delicacy  and  minuteness  of  the  work  requiring  the  utmost  patience 
and  skul.  Many  of  the  patterns  remind  one  of  the  sandalwood  work 
of  Madras,  with  the  difterence  that  the  Persians  were  satidSed  with 
a  much  lower  relief.  Sometimes  a  very  beautiful  result  was  obtained 
by  the  sparing  use  of  fretted  Uttice  pattern  among  foliage.  A  fine 
panel  of  the  14th  century  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  showa 
how  active  was  Arab  influence  even  as  far  as  Bokhara. 

/iid»a  and  Burma. — Throughout  the  great  Indian  peninsula  wood- 
carving  of  the  inost  luxurious  kind  has  been  continuously  produced 
for  many  centuries.  The  ancient  Hindu  temples  were  decorated  with 
doors,  ceilings  and  various  fittings  carved  in  teak  and  other  woods 
with  patterns  of  extreme  richness  and  minute  claboradon.  We  have 
architectural  remains  from  Kashmir  Smats  (Punjab)  datlne  from 
the  3rd  or.  4th  century,  the  patterns  employed  being  of  a  bold  and 
decorative  character  stron^y  resembhng  the  best  Elizabethan 
design.  The  doon  of  the  temple  of.  Soninath,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  were  famed  for  their  magnificence  and  were  highly  valued  as 
sacred  relics.  In  1024  they  were  carried  off  to  Ghaxni  oy  the  Moslem 
conqueror.  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  are  now  lying  at  the  fort  at  Agra. 
The  ^tes  which  now  exist  are  very  fine  specimens  of  ancient  wood- 
carving,  but  are  j>robab1y  only  copies  of  the  original  very  early 
doors.  The  Asiatic  carver,  like  certain  of  his  European  brethren,  is 
apt  to  be  carried  away  by  his  own  enthusiasm  and  to  overcrowd  hia 
surfaces.  Many  a  door,  column,  gallenr  or  even  a  whole  house-front 
is  covered  with  the  most  intricate  design  bewildering  to  behold 
(Bhera,  Shahpur).  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  the  Oriental 
is  at  times  more  restrained  in  his  methods.  Architectural  detail  is 
to  be  seen  with  only  a  umple  enrichment  carved  round  the  framing, 
producing  the  happiest  result.  The  Hindu  treatment  of  the  circle  is 
often  exceedingly  good,  and  might  perhaps  less  rarely  inspire  western 
design.  Sometimes  native  work  strongly  resembles  Scandinavian  of 
the  1 2th  century.  The  scrolls  are  designed  on  the  same  lines,  and 
foliage  and  flowen  (beyond  elementary  buds)  are  not  employed 
(Burma,  17th  century.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum).  The  pierced 
work  of  Bombay  calls  for  note.  Foliage,  fruit  and  flowen  are  con- 
stantly adapted  to  a  scheme  of  fret-cut  decoration  for  doore  or 
windows  as  well  as  the  frames  of  chairs  and  the  edges  of  tables.  A 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  those  wonderful  sandalwood  tables, 
cabinets  and  boxes  to  be  seen  in  Southern  India,  always  covered  with 
design,  often  with  scores  of  figures  and  monsters  with  every  space 
filled  in  with  the  minutest  decoration.    Many  of  the  gong  stands  of 


Burma  show  the  highest  skill:  the  arrangeraentjdf  jTwo  figures 
bearing  a  pole  from  which  a  gong  hai 
sculptors  of  proved  merit. 


gong  hangs  is  famuiar.  The  Burmese  are 


China  and  Japan. — In  these  countries  the  carver  is  unrivalled  for 
deftness  of  hand.  Grotesque  and  imitative  work  of  the  utmost 
perfection  b  produced,  and  many  of  the  carvings  of  these  countries, 
Japan  in  particular,  are  beautiful  works  of  art,  especially  when  the 
carver  copies  the  lotus,  lily  or  other  aquatic  plant.  A  favourite  form 
of  decoration  consists'  of  breaking  up  the  architectural  surfaces, 
such  as  ceilings,  friezes,  &c..  into  framed  squares  and  filling  up  each 
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FI-M.F.A.Cnilait. 
Fig,  I. — Centre  Panel  of  Retable  in  Dijon  Museura.     Flemish,  1301  A.D. 
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Fig.  7- — Japanese  Panel  from  a  Buddhist  Temple.     Early  iSth  Century. 


PhUo.P.A.  C-allan, 

Fig.  8.—  Detail  of  Bishop  Fig.  g.— Flemish  PantL 
Stapledon's  Throne,  1308-1326  Renaissance, 

A.D.     Exclcr  Cathedral.  16th  Century, 


—Front  o(  Walnut  Coffer,  16th  Century.    Renaissance,     Itaiian. 
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p«nd'  with  a  drck,  or  duiaioad  of  coflyeiUbHitl  trattneiit  ivllh  a 
•pandre!  in  each  coraer  (door  of  T'ai-U  Hall,  Pelcio)..  A  very  Chineae 
feature  is  the  finial  of  tne  newel  poit,  ao  constantly 'left  more  or  less 
straifffat  in  profile  and  deeply  carved  with  monstters  and  scrolls.  A 
heavily  cmicbed  moulding  bearing  a  strong  reaembianoe  to  the 
ndroon  pattern  b  oonwionly  used  to  ^ve  eropfaaais  to  edges,  and 
tne  dragon  arranged  in  curves  imitative  of  nature  b  frequently 
employra  over  a  closely  designed  and  subordinated  background. 
The  general  rule  that  in  every  country  derigners  use  much  the 
same  means  wherdiy  a  pattern  b  obtained  holds  good  in  China. 
There  are  forms  of  band  deooratioo  here  which  desely  raaemble  thoae 
of  Gothic  Europe,  and  a  duur  from  Turkestan  (3rd  century)  might 
almost  be  Elizabethan,  so  like  are  the  details.  Screens  of  grill  form, 
so  famifbr  in  Mahommedan  countries,,  are  common,  and  the  deeply 
grounded,  closely  arranged  patterns  of  Bombay  also  have  their 
counterparts.  The  impenal  dab  in  the  Ch'ien-Ch'iag  HaU,  Pekin,  b 
a  masterpiece  of  intricate  design.  The  back  consists  of  one  central 
panel  of  considerable  height,  with  two  of  lesser  degree  on  cither  side 
luxuriously  carvoi.  The  whole  b  crowned  with  a  very  heavy  crest 
of  dragons  and  scroll  work;  the  throne  also  b  a-  wonderful  example 
of  carved  treatment,  and  the  doonoi  a  cabinet  in  the  mme  buiklmg 
show  how  rich  an  ofect  of  foliage  can  be  produced  without  the  em- 
ployment of  stalk  or  acroll.  The  Chinaman,  who  b  unequalled  as  a 
mKmscopic  worker,  does  not  limit  himsdf  to  ivory  or  metal.  One 
mig^t  almost  say,  be  wastes  hb  talent  on  such  an  ungrateful  naterial 
as  wood.  In  thb  material  fans  and  other  trifles  are  carved  with  a 
delicacy  that  courts  disaster. 

I  n  Japan  much  of  the  Chinese  type  b  apparent.  The  native  carver 
b  fond  of  maadng  foliage  without  the  stalk  to  ]ead  him.  He  appears 
to  put  in  his  foliage,  miit  and  fkrwers  first  and  then  to  indicate  a 
stalk  here  and  there,  thus  revernng  the  order  of  the  Western  method. 
Such  a  treatment,  tspedally  when  birds  and  beasts  are  introduced, 
has  the  highest  decorative  effect.  But,  as  such  dose  treatment  is 
bound  to  do,  it  depends  for  success  to  some  extent  upon  its  scheme  of 
colour.  A  long  panel  in  the  Victorb  and  Albert  Mnseum,  deincting 
mcRfaanta  with  their  paekhocae  (Plate  IV.  fig*  7)»  strongly  resembles 
in  its  grouping  and  treatment  Gothic  work  of  the  15th  century,  as 
for  example  tne  panel  of  St  Hubert  b  the  museum  at  ChAlons. 
The  stremth  and  character  of  Japanese  figure  work  b  quite  equal  to 
the  bat  Goiduc  sculpture  of  the  i$th  century. 

Somgf  Xoces.— There  b  a  general  simibrity  running  through  the 
cf^ved  design  of  most  races  of  primitive  culture^  the  ^'  chip  form 
of  ornament  being  almost  universally  employed.  Decorated  sur- 
faces depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  indaed  line  also  obtain  all 
over  the  uncivuiaed  worid,  and  may  no  doubt  be  accounted  for  by 
the  extensive  use  of  stonecutting  tools.  The  savage  carver  shows 
the  same  tendency  to  overexalt  hb  art  by  crowding  on  too  much 
design  as  the  more  civilised  craftsman  of  other  lands,  while  he  also 
on  occasion  exercises  a  good  deal  of  restraint  by  a  harmonious  balance 
of  decoration  and  plain  space.  So  fiar  as  hb  chip  designs  and  those 
patterns  more  or  ms  dcnending  on  the  line  are  conoeroed,  hb  work 
as  a  rule  b  good  and  suitable,  but  when  he  takes  to  %ure  work  hb 
attempu  do  not  usually  meet  with  success.  Primitive  carving, 
genenuly,  shows  that  very  simibr  stages  of  artistic  development  are 
passed  through  by  men  of  every  age  and  lace. 

A  very  favourite  style  of  "  dip  '*  pattern  b  that  fbraied  by  small 
trlangleaand  squares  enrirdy  covering  a  surface  (Hcrvey  Islanders), 
the  monotony  being  sometimes  varied  iw  a  band  of  dltferent  arrange- 
ment in  the  middle  cl  the  article  or  at  the  top  or  bottom.  Thb  form 
of  art  b  hardly  of  a  kind  calculated  to  enlarge  the  imagination,  though 
so  fhr  as  the  cultivation  of  patience  and  accuracy  is  concerned,  has  no 
equal.  Bnt  many  natives,  as  for  example  the  Fiji  Isknders,  employ 
duip  designs  rivalling  those  of  Europe  in  varieQr.  Upon  occasion  the 
savage  appredates  tne  way  in  which  pbin  surfaces  contrast  and 
emphianse  decorated  parts,  and  judiciously  restricts  hb  skill  to 
bands  of  decoration  or  to  special  points  (Nlarquesa  Islands).  The 
lies  of  the  lower  Niger  design  thev  paddles  in  a  masterly  way,  and 
snow  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  between  the  plain  and  the  decorated 
surface.  Their  designs^  though  slightly  in  relief,  are  of  the  chip 
nature.  The  method  of  decorating  a  subject  with  groups  of  incised 
Hnes,  straight  or  curved,  though  often  very  effective  and  fat  every 
way  suitable,  b  not  a  venr  advanced  form  of  art  and  has  decided 
limits.   The  native  of  the  Congo  doea  good  work  of  this  kind. 

Carving  in  rdicf  b  common  enough,  idob  being  produced  in  many 
forms,  but  savage  relief  work  sdoom  catts  for  praise.  The  Kahr 
carves  the  handle  of  his  spoon  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  giraffe,  and  in 
the  round,  with  each  leg  cut  separatdy  and  the  four  hoofs  meeting 
at  the  bowL  hardly  a  comforubw  form  of  handle  to  hold.  The  North 
American  Indbn  shows  a  wider  invention  than  some  nations,  the 
twist  in  various  shapes  bdng  a  favourite  treatment  say  of  pipe  stems. 
The  Pftpuan  has  quite  a  style  of  hb  own;  he  uses  a  scroll  of  the 
form  familiar  in  Indbn  dhawls,  and  in  some  cases  the  scroD  entwines 
t«  a  way  which  faintly  suggests  the  guilk)che.  The  native  of  New 
Guinea  also  employs  the  scroll  for  a  motive,  the  flat  treatment  of 
which  reminds  one  of  a  similar  method  in  use  In  Scandinavbn 
countries.  The  work  of  the  New  Zeabnder  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  average  primitive  type;  he  uses  a  very  good  scheme  of  scroll 
work  for  decorative  purposes,  the  lines  of  the  scrolls  often  being  en- 
ridied  with  a  small  pattern  in  a  way  reminding  one  of  the  familbr 
Norman  treatment,  as  for  example  the  prows  of  hb  canoes.    The 
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Maori  sometinna  carves  not  only  the  "  faaratboanla  '*  of  has  liottse 
but  the  gables  also^  snakes  and  grotesque  figuies  being  as  a  mle 
Introduced;  the  main  poets  and  rafters,  too,  of  the  inside  reonve 
atttntkm.  Unlike  the  Hindu  he  has  a  good  idea  cA  decorative  pco- 
portion,  and  docs  not  plan  hb  scheme  of  design  on  too  small  a  scale. 

AuTHoaiTna.— Marshall,  Sptcimms  of  Antiqug  Caned  Ftmnhm 
and  Woodwork  r{i6M)',  Fianklyn  Cralbn.  DttaiU  of  GoOtU  Wood- 
carnrng  (1896);  Spnnt  Gardens  SkeUlUook;  Sandcn,  Bxamplos 
of  Caned  Oak  Woedmork  of  ike  i6tk  and  X7tk  Cemtmries  (iMj): 
Colling,  Jiiedieeal  PoUait  and  Decoratwn  (1874);  Bond.  Senems  and 
GaUenes  (1906) ;  Paukcrt,  Die  Zimmertotkiek  (1904) ;  J.  Leaaiag,  HeU- 
scknittemen  (Beriin,  1883) ;  Rouyer,  La MenoiStanee;  Rowe,  FraeUcal 
Wood<aning  (1907).  '  (F.A.C) 

WOODCHUCK,  the  vernacular  name  of  the  common.  Noith 
American  representative  of  the  marmots  (see  Marmot)  ,  scientific- 
aUy  known  as  Arctomyi  numax^  The  typical  race  of  thb  q>edes 
ranges  from  New  York  to  Georgia  and  westward  to  the  Dakotas, 
bat  it  b  represented  by  a  second  and  darker  race  in  Labrador, 
and  by  a  third  in  Canada;  while  several  other  North  American 
species  have  been  named.  The  ordinary  woodchuck  measures 
about  x8  In.  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  forms  a  third.  In  oolow 
it  b  usually  brownbh  black  above,  with  the  nose,  chin,  cheds 
and  throat  tending  to  whitish,  and  the  under  parts  browusb 
chestnut^  while  the  feet  and  tail  are  black  and  Markfsh,  like 
other  marmots  it  b  a  buxiower. 

WOODCOCK  (0.  Eng.  vude<oec,  tnidihceCt  and  wtdu-snile), 
the  Scolopox  rustiaUa^  of  ornithology,  a  game-bird  which  b 
prized  both  by  the  sportsman  and  for  its  excellence  for  the  table. 
It  has  a  long  biU,  short  legs  and  laige  eyca— suggestive  of  its 
nocturnal  or  crepuscular  habits — ^with  mottled  plumage  of  black, 
chestnut-  and  umber-brown,  sahy-grey,  buff  and  shinkig  white — 
the  last  beug  confined  to  the  tip  of  the  lower  side  of  the  taH- 
quiUs,  bnt  the  rest  intermixed  for  the  moat  part  in  beautiful 
combination.  Setting  aside  the  many  extreme  aberrations 
from  the  normal  colouring  which  examples  of  thb  species 
occasionally  present  (and  some  of  them  are  extremely  curious, 
not  to  say  beautiful),  there  b  much  variation  to  be  almost 
constantly  observed  in  the  plumage  of  individtiab,  in  some  of 
which  the  richer  tints  prevail  while  others  exhibit  a  greyer 
coloration.  Thb  variation  b  often,  but  not  always,  accompanied 
by  «  variation  in  sise  or  at  least  in  weight.*  The  paler  birds 
are  generally  the  brger,  but  the  difference,  idietlwr  in  bulk 
or  tint,  cannot  be  attributed  to  age,  sex,  season  or,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  to  locality.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very 
common  bdief  among  sportsmen  that  there  are  two  "  species '' 
of  woodcock,  and  many  peisons  of  experience  will  have  it  that, 
beside  the  differences  just  named,  the  "  little  red  woodcock  " 
invariably  flies  more  sharply  than  the  other.  However,  a  slugpsh 
behaviour  b  not  really  associated  with  colour,  thou^  it  may 
possibly  be  correlated  with  weight— for  it  b  quite  conceivable 
that  a  fat  bird  will  rise  more  slowly,  when  flushed,  than  one 
which  b  in  poor  condition.  Omithologbts  are  practically 
unanimous  in  dedariag  against  the  exbt^ice  of  two  **  species  " 
or  even  **  races,"  and,  moreover,  in  agreeing  that  the  sex  of  the 
bird  cannot  be  determined  from  its  plumage,  though  there  are  a 
few  who  believe  that  the  young  of  the  year  can  be  discriminated 
from  the  adults  by  having  the  outer  web  of  the  first  quUl-feather 
in  the  wing  marked  with  angular  notches  of  a  light  colour,  while 
the  old  birds  have  no  trace  of  thb  **  Vandyke  "  ornament. 
Careful  dissections,  weighings  and  measurings  seem  to  show 
that  the  male  varies  most  in  sixe;  on  an  average  he  b  slightly 
heavier  than  the  female,  yet  some  of  the  lightest  birds  have  proved 
to  be  cocks.' 

Though  there  are  probably  few  if  any  counties  in  die  United 
Kingdom  in  whbh  the  woodcock  does  not  almost  yearly  breed, 
espeoally  since  a  "  close  time  "  has  been  afforded  by  the  Icgisbture 
for  the  protection  of  the  soecies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  snot  in  the  British  Islands  have  come  from 

'  By  Linnaeus,  and  many  others  after  him,  misepdt  rusticola. 
The  correct  form  of  VMnv  and  the  older  writers  seems  to  have  been 
fint  restored  in  18 16  by  Oken  {Zooloiie,  ii.  p.  589). 

'  The  difference  in  weight  is  very  great,  thotign  thb  seems  to  have 
been  exaggerated  by  some  writers.  A  friend  who  has  had  much 
experience  tells  us  that  the  heaviest  bird  he  ever  knew  weighed  i6| 
OS.,  and  the  lightest  o  oz.  and  a  fraction. 

*Cf.  Dt  Hoflmann^s  monograph  Die  Waldukneffe,  ed.  9.  p.  ^. 
published  at  Stuttgart  in  1887. 
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Sntt  nop  tbeir  nipply  at  load  on  the  fiutero  lide  of  Crcal  BrjUin 
the/  pfVH  onnnl  mud,  lettiog  ahHW  [rUik],  iQto  wbich  (lu  im- 

uuih-wot,  u  DevunhiR  unl  CDiiiinll.  ud  to  the  Iikt  of  Solly, 
whik  not  i  Tpiv  beukc  Ibcmselva  to  the  unknown  octao,  finding 
there  dojbElcH  a  unlny  erflve,  Ihough  instance*  nn  on  record  oi 
cidmpLes  hlvJnB;  tUKtvtfuLly  croiicd  the  Atlinlk  and  reaeiung 
NewfoundUnd.  New  Jcraey  and  Virfinia. 

Wiih  it|ar<1  to  (he  woodcock  which  breed  in  Britain,  pniriDg 
tlkea  pUce  very  early  in  Febniarynnd  the  egn  are  laid  ollen  before 
the  BlTddle  of  Varct.  Thnc  are  loui  In  number,  cl  a  yeHowUi 
cteam-colouc  blotched  and  ipmiFd  with  leddiata  bmwn,  and  iddiini 
take  the  pyrifomihapeio  common  among  those  of  Umuolinct^rda. 
The  neat— alwaj's  made  on  the  enHind  amid  Ines  or  underwood,  and 
usually  near  waier  or  at  least  m  a  damp  htfality — la  at  first  little 
nwre  than  a  ilisht  holknv  in  the  sod,  but  u  Incubalkw  prncecda  dead 

accumulated-  During  Lhia  aeaaDB  the  nule  woedcaek  pBrfDmu  at 
IwilJElii  Aighti  of  a  remarkable  Idndi  npeAllna  eveidnc  alia- evenioB 
faiuTil  is  believed  at  dawn  aboj  pneiiely  tbe  lanie  course,  which 
fECfierally  docribes  a  triangle,  the  aids  of  which  may  be  a  quarter 
o(  a  mile  or  nnR  kHW.  Oa  Ibae  ocaiknu  tbe  Uid'a  ■ppeannce  oa 
Ibe  wing  ia  quite  ubIlu  that  which  It  pfeteota  wben  hufikdlr  flylnf 
alter  beini  Ausbed.  and  tboagb  ili  apeed  ii  great  the  beata  of  the 
winn  are  steady  and  slow.  At  intervals  an  eatraordinary  aound  a 
produced,  whether  frinn  the  Ihnat  of  tbe  blid,  aa  is  cofnnionly 
avoied.  or  fmn  the  plorea^  ia  uneenaiu.  This  chaFaetarkdjc  Bigbt 
is  in  some  parts  o(  England  caUcd  "  raadJng,"  and  tbe  tnek  taken  By 
the  hiid  a  "  CDCk-road."  *  In  Enoland  in  lonnar  llonea  advantage 
wu  uk«  of  this  baUt  to  catch  the  afanple  performer  ia  nets  called 

"  cockihutu,"  which  weie  buncbeti • •' <~<- 

OT  tidea  of  a  wood.  A  Mill  nion  intai . 

breeding  of  woodcocka  It  the  fact,  bally 
denoe,  that  the  old  birtia  transport  '""'' 
presumably  to  placea  where  Food  is  n 


'M 


Woodcock  inhaUt 


rli  al  India  they  are  abundant  during  tbe  cold  weather,  and  rt 
cnCeylonandTenasKrim.  The  popular  belief  thai  woodcock 
jy  suction"  is  perhapi  hardly  yet  ei-'-'-'- ' "■ '--  "■ 

arthwocms,  whidi 

.'£■.__■■ 

inary  at  Sai 


Iherol 
cadar 


the  birds  seek  by  probing 
and  flexible  bifl.(_  Thu 


It  pUiJed  on  record  by  Bowles.*  i 


hasbecuplacedinatepaiali 
net  and  curiouily  coloured  s pecn,  oescnoea 
Id  (TVwsi.  Liac  Setitlf.  ini.  p.  igi,  and 
•a  ^  aanrUi.    To  this  H.  S«%ohm  (Gm- 


iMi  Ftmily  Cbuodruiidc.  p.  sa6) 
(Vnfc^.  7i>li.  •.  i.  Durkt<£/K. 


.PkMula. 


'  The  etymology  and  consequently  the  co 


(see  A'slciandQun'ri 


regut  by  tbe  bird,  U 

that  licatkin  cf  the 

■C  neloM  (1879).  pp.u]-440,  andMrWoir 

excel  Hi  R.  Payne-GiOrwey.  in  the  "  Badminto 

Libti  p.  lis,  note),  atato  that  be  bimitil  hi 

''1  said  by  Loche  (Eif>f.  SeiiM.  ii  rAliFtu.  i 

p.  19  naailla,  and  presumably  to  direct  the  movt 

ment  leem  to  have  been  precisely  described. 

* /-Hwunv^w,*  u  «•  kineria  natural  y  a  la  frofofia  Jiuia  a 
.£i#a«a.  pp.  4S4.  4SS  (Madrid,  ijji)- 


etbod 
le  purpose 


won)  BMSAVim,  the  an  of  engti 
liiia  ao  cut  that  tbe  design  aiands  ir 
rngravirig  wai  blitoncally  the  carlicatL 
of  taking  impreaaionB  upon  paper  ot  other  malarial.  It  b  na 
that  wood  engraving  ahould  have  occurred  first  to  tbe  primitive 
inir>d,  because  the  manner  in  which  woodcuts  ate  prinleil  ia 
the  most  obvious  o[  all  tbe  kinds  of  ptinting.  If  a  block  ol  WDod 
is  inked  with  a  gieaiy  ink  and  then  pleased  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
tbe  ink  (lom  the  block  will  be  Inntfened  at  once  10  Ihe  paper, 
on  wbich  we  shall  have  a  black  patch  exactly  the  ^ze  and  thape 
of  Ibe  Inked  surface.  Mow,  auppose  that  the  aiaiplt  Chinoe 
who  first  discovered  this  waa  ingennua  enough  to  go  a  step 
further,  il  would  evidently  occur  to  bim  that  if  one  of  the 
elaborate  ligia,  each  of  which  in  Ida  own  language  alood  for  a 
word,  were  drawn  upon  the  block  of  wood,  in  revene,  and  then 
the  wbole  of  Ihe  white  wood  auSicJently  cut  away  to  leave  the 
sign  in  rriief,  an  imaje  oI  it  might  be  taken  on  the  paper  much 
more  tjuickly  than  Ibe  aign  could  be  copied  with  a  caruet-hair 
brush  and  Indian  ink.  No  aooner  had  Ihii  cipcTiment  been 
tried  and  found  to  answei  than  block-printing  was  discovered, 
and  tian  Ihe  printing  ol  aigns  to  tbe  printing  oi  rude  imagn 
of  thing!,  exactly  In  the  tame  manner,  the  step  waa  to  easy  that 
il  mual  have  been  made  insensibly.  Wood  engravijig,  then,  ia 
really  nothing  but  that  primitive  block-cutting  which  prepared 
for  the  printer  the  letters  in  rdief  rbow  nepiaced  by  movaUa 
types,  and  the  only  difference  between  a  delicate  modem  woodcut 
and  the  rude  letieis  In  tbe  first  printed  books  il  a  difference  ot 
artistic  skill  and  knowledge.    In  Chinese  and  Japanese  woodcuts 


Ibe  deigning  i>f  It 


lof  u 

n  cbaracten.    Tbe  a 


Dfvan 


!t  hraits  to  tbe  poasibility 


Ihickneia,  exactly  euch  as  a  clever  writer  with  the  brush  would 
make  with  his  Indian  Itdi  or  vetmnion.  Often  we  get  a  perfeclly 
black  blot,  exquisitely  ih^Kd  and  full  of  careful  purpose,  and 
these  broad  vignroiu  blacks  are  quite  in  haimony  wilb  the  kind 
of  printing  for  wbkh  wood  engraving  is  intendcd- 

jl  baa  not  hitberia  been  saliilaclorily  ascertained  whether 
VDod  engnnng  came  to  Europe  from  Ibe  East  or  was  n- 
discttvered  by  some  European  artificer.  The  precise  date  o( 
the  first  European  woodcut  is  also  a  tnalter  of  doubt,  but  brrv 
we  have  certain  data  which  at 
of  crTur.  European  wood  engraving  data 
first  quarter  of  Ihe  ijib  century.  It  used  10  be  believed  thai  a 
cut  ot  SC  Chriatofdn  (now  in  tbe  Rylandi  library,  MancbMlei), 
nidely  eiecui'ed  and  dated  14IJ,  was  Ihe  Adam  of  all  our  wood- 
cut), but  ^ce  1S44  Investigations  have  somewhat  shaken  this 
theiHy.  There  is  a  cut  in  ihe  BrusHts  library,  ti  tbe  "  Virgia 
and  Child  "  surrounded  by  lour  saints,  which  is  dated  1418, 
but  the  compoaillon  is  ao  elegsnt  and  the  drawing  ao  refined  ami 
beautiful,  that  one  has  a  difficulty  in  anrpting  the  date,  though 
it  is  itcdved  by  many  as  authentic,  while  it  is  repudiated  by 
others  in  the  belief  Ihat  the  letters  have  been  tampered  with. 
The  "  Vbgbi  and  Child  "  of  the  Pars  Ubniy  is  without  date, 
butts  suppoMd,  apparently  with  reason,  to  be  earlier  than  either 
of  tbe  two  mentioned;  and  Delaborde  proved  that  two  cult 
were  printed  in  1406.  The  "  Virgiii  and  Child  "  at  Paris  may 
be  taken  aa  a  good  rqrreieiilatlve  apecimen  of  very  early 
European  wood  engraving-  II  is  aimpte  art,  but  not  bad  art. 
The  forms  are  drawn  in  bold  thick  lines,  and  the  black  bkil  is 
used  with  much  eScct  in  [he  holbws  and  (ecesscs  ot  tiie  design. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  shading.  Rude  as  the  wwk  is,  the  artiit 
has  npTTssed  cit)uiiile  maleriial  tenderness  in  Ibe  chief  deioHa 
ol  the  design-  The  VIrpn  is  ciowoed,  and  standi  ogiinit  a 
nicbe-like  decoration  with  pinnaclea  11  often  seen  in  illuminated 
manuicrqjta.  In  tbe  woodcut  lhia  architactural  decoratitHiia 
boldly  but  effectivtiy  drawn-  Hen,  then,  we  have  real  art 
almdy.  an  In  which  q)peaicd  bothyigoui  of  ityle  and  tcndemesi 

The  esriiot  wood  engraving  coniiitcd  of  oiitlinca  and  while 
Bpacti  with  smaller  black  spun,  cut  with  1  knife,  not  wi(h  a 
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to  shaded  woodcuts  we  may  mention  a  kind  of  yrood  engraving 
practved  in  the  middle  of  the  xsth  century  by  a  French  engraver 
(often  called  Bernard  Milnet,  though  his  name  is  a  matter  of 
doubt)  and  by  other  engravers  nearer  the  beginning  of  that 
century.  This  method  is  called  the  cribUt  a  word  for  which 
there  is  no  convenient  translation  in  English,  unless  we  call  it 
drilled.  It  means  riddled  with  small  holes,  as  a  target  may  be 
riddled  with  small  shot.  The  effect  of  light  and  dark  is  produced 
in  this  kind  of  engraving  by  sinking  a  great  number  of  round 
holes  of  different  diameters  in  the  substance  of  the  wood,  which, 
of  course,  all  oome  white  in  the  printing;  it  is,  in  effect,  a  sort 
of  stippling  in  white.  When  a  more  advanced  kind  of  wood 
engraving  had  become  prevalent  the  eribU  was  no  bnger  used 
§ot  general  purposes,  but  it  was  retained  for  the  grounds  of 
decorative  irood  engraving,  being  used  occasionaUy  in  borders 
for  pages,  in  printers'  marics  and  other  designs,  which  were 
survives  in  black  and  white  of  the  ancient  art  of  illuminating. 
Curiously  enough,  this  kind  -of  wood  engraving,  though  long 
disused  for  purposes  of  art,  was  in  recent  tiroes  revived  with 
excellent  effect  for  scientific  purposes,  mainly  as  a  method  of 
illustration  for  astronomical  books.  The  Uack  given  by  the 
untouched  wooden  block  repiesenta  the  night  sky,  and  the  holes, 
smaller  or  larger,  represent  in  white  the  stars  and  planets  of 
lesser  or  greater  magnitude.  The  process  was^serfectly  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  being  cheap,  rapid  and  simple.  It  haa  also  been 
used  in  a  spasmodic  and  experimental  manner  by  one  or  two 
modem  engravers. 

The  earlier  workmen  turned  their  attention  to  woodcut  in 
nmple  black  lines,  including  outline  and  shading.  In  early  work 
the  outline  is  firm  i^  very  distinct,  being  thidoer  in  line  than 
the  shading,  and  in  the  shading  the  lines  axe  simple,  without 
cross-hatchings,  as  the  workmen  found  it  easier  and  more 
natural  to  take  out  a  white  line-like  spmot  between  two  parallel 
or  nearly  parallel  bUck  lines  than  to  cut  out,  the  twenty  or 
thirty  sinall  white  loaenges  into  which  the  same  space  would 
have  been  divided  by  cxoss-hatchings.  The  early  work  would 
also  sometimes  retain  the  simple  black  patch  which  we  find  in 
Japanese  woodcuts,  for  examf^.  In  the  **  Christmas  Dancers," 
of  Wohlgemuth,  all  the  shoes  are  black  patches,  thouc^  there 
is  no  discrimination  of  local  colour  in  anjrthing  dse.  A  precise 
parallel  to  this  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  a  Japanese  woodcut 
of  the  "  wad  Boar  and  Kaie,"  given  by  Mmi  Humbert  in  his 
book  on  Japan,  in  which  the  boar  has  a  cap  which  is  a  perfectly 
black  patch  though  all  other  local  colour  is  omitted.  The 
similarity  of  method  between  Wohlgemuth  and  the  Japanese 
artist  is  close:  they  both  take  pleasure  in  drawing  thin  black 
lines  at  a  little  distance  from  the  patch  and  following  its  shape 
Kke  a  border.  In  course  of  time,  as  wood  engravers  became 
more  eiqwrt,  they  were  not  so  careful  to  spare  themselves 
trouble  and  pains,  and  then  cron-hatchings  were  introduced, 
but  at  fint  more  as  a  variety  to  relieve  the  eye  than  as  a  common 
method  of  shading.  In  the  x6th  century  a  sample  kind  of  wood 
engraving  reached  sudi  a  high  degree  of  perfection  that  the  best 
woik  of  that  tiake  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its  own  way. 

Wood  engra'^^ng  in  the  f  6th  century  was  much  more  conventional 
than  it  became  in  mora  recent  times,  and  this  very  coavcntionaltsm 
enabled  it  to  express  what  it  had  to  express  with  greater  decision  and 
power.  The  wood  engraver  in  those  days  was  free  from  many  difficult 
conditions  which  hampered  hu  modem  successor.  He  did  not  care  in 
the  least  about  aerial  perspective,  and  nobody  expected  htm  to  care 
about  it ;  he  did  not  tRnible  hia  mind  about  local  cok>ur.  but  gener> 
ally  omitted  it,  sometimes,  however,  giving  it  here  and  there,  but 
only  wlien  it  suited  his  fancy.  As  for  lignt*and-shade,  he  shaded  only 
when  he  wanted  to  give  reuef.but  never  worked  out  anything  like  a 
studied  and  balanced  effect  di  light-and-shade,  nor  did  he  feel  any 
responsibility  about  the  matter.  What  be  really  cared  for,  and 
generally  attained,  was  a  firm,  dear,  simple  Idnd  of  drawing,  con- 
vcntional  in  iu  indifference  to  the  mystery  of  nature  and  to  the 
poetic  sentiment  which  comes  to  us  from  that  mystery,  but  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  fact  of  a  dedded  and  Unnble  kino.  The  wood 
engraving  of  the  i6th  century  was  a  singukrty  positive  art,  as 
positive  as  carving:  indeed*  most  of  the  famous  woodcuts  of  that 
time  might  be  translated  into  carved  panels  without  much  loss  of 
character.  Their  complete  independence  of  pictorial  conditions 
might  be  illustrated  by  many  examples.  In  Dflrer's  "  Salutation  ** 
the  dark  blue  of  the  alv  above  the  Alpios  nwmtains  is  tmnalatsd  by 


dark  shading,  but  so  far  is  this  piece  of  local  colour  from  being  carried 
out  in  the  rest  of  the  composition  that  the  important  foreground 
figures,  with  thdr  draperies,  are  shaded  as  if  they  were  white  statues. 
Again,  the  sky  itself  is  false  in  its  shading,  for  it  is  without  gradation, 
but  the  shading  upon  it  has  a  purpose,  which  is  to  prevent  the  upper 
part  of  the  composition  from  looking  too  empty,  and  the  convention- 
alism of  wood  engraving  was  so  accepted  in  those  days  that  the  artist 
could  have  recoune  to  this  expedient  in  defiance  alike  cl  pictorial 
harmony  and  of  natural  tnitn.  In  Holbdn's  admirable  series  of 
small  well-filled  compositJons,  thr "  Dance  of  Death."  the  firm  and 
matter-of-fact  drawuig  is  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  Ught-and-chade 
adopted  simply  for  convenience,  with  as  little  reference  to  natural 
truth  as  might  be  expected  in  a  stained-glass  window.  There  is 
a  most  interesting  series  of  little  woodcuts  drawn  and  engraved  in 
the  i6th  century  by  J.  Amman  as  illustrations  of  the  different 
handicrafts  and  trades,  and  entitled  "  The  Baker,"  "  The  MiUer." 
**  The  Butcher,"  and  soon.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  valuable 
series  than  the  remarkable  closeness  with  which  the  artist  observed 
everything  in  the  nature  of  a  hard  fact,  such  as  the  shape  of  a  hatchet 
or  a  spade;  but  be  sees  no  mystery  anywhere — he  can  draw  leaves 
but  not  foUage,  feathers  but  not  dumage,  locks  but  not  hair,  a  hill 
but  not  a  landscape.  In  the  "  Witches'  Kitchen,"  a  woodcut  by 
Hans  Baldung  (Grfln)  of  Strassbur?.  dated  1510,  the  steam  risinc 
from  the  pot  is  so  hard  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  two  trunks  at 
trees  denuded  of  thdr  bark,  and  makes  a  pendant  in  the  composition 
to  a  real  tree  on  the  opposite  side  whico  does  not  look  more  sub- 
stantial. Nor  was  this  a  personal  defidcncy  in  Griin.  It  was  Dflrer's 
own  way  of  engraving  clouds  and  vapour,  and  all  the  engravers  of 
that  time  followed  it.  Thdr  conceptions  were  much  more  those  of  a 
carver  than  those  of  a  painter.  Dflrer  actually  did  carve  in  high 
relid,  and  GrOn's  "  Witches'  Kitchen  "  might  be  carved  in  the  tame 
manner  without  loss.  When  the  engravers  were  rather  draughtsmen 
than  carvers,  their  drawing  was  of  a  decorative  character.  For 
example}  in  the  magnificent  portrait  of  Christian  111.  of  Denmark  by 
Jacob  Btttck,  one  of  the  very  finest  examples  of  old  wood  engraving, 
the  face  and  beard  are  drawn  with  few  lines  and  very  powerfully,  but 
the  costume  is  treated  strictly  as  decoration,  the  lines  of  the  patterns 
bdng  all  given,  with  as  little  shading  as  possible,  and  what  shading 
there  is  is  simple,  without  cross>hatchif^. 

The  perfection  of  ample  wood  engraving  having  been  attained 
so  early  as  the  x6th  century  by  the  use  of  the  graver,  the  art 
became  extremely  productive.  During  the  X7th  and  x8th 
centuries  it  still  remained  a  comparatively  severe  and  con- 
ventional form  of  art,  because  the  workmen  shaded  as  much  as 
possible  dther  with  straight  lines  or  simple  curves,  so  that  there 
was  never  much  appearance  of  freedom.  Modem  wood  engraving 
is  quite  a  distinct  ait,  bdng  based  on  different  prindples,  but 
between  the  two  stands  the  work  of  an  original  genius,  Thomas 
Bewick  (x 753-1838).  Althou^  apprenticed  to  an  engraver 
in  1767,  he  was  never  taught  to  draw,  and  got  into  ways  aiMi 
habits  of  his  own  which  add  to  the  originality  of  his  work, 
though  his  ddective  training  is  always  evident.  His  work  Is 
the  more  genuine  from  his  frequent  habit  of  engraving  his  own 
designs,  which  left  him  perfect  freedom  of  interpretation;  but 
the  genuineness  of  it  is  not  only  of  the  kind  which  oomes  from 
independence  of  spirit,  it  is  due  also  to  his  fidelity  to  the  technical 
nature  of  the  process,  a  fidelity  very  rare  in  the  art. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  wood  engraving  every  cutting 
prints  white,  and  every  space  Idt  untouched  prints  black.  Simple 
made  lines  are  obtained  by  cutting  out  white  lines  or  kmccs  between 
them,  and  crossed  black  lines  have  to  be  obtained  by  laboriously 
cuttins  out  all  the  white  lozenges  between  them.  In  Bewick's  cuts 
white  fines,  which  had  appeared  bdore  him  m  the  FaUts  of  1772,  are 
abundant  and  are  often  croescd,  but  black  lines  are  never  crossed; 
he  is  also  quite  willtng  to  utilize  the  black  space,  as  the  Japanese 
wood-engraven  and  DQrer's  master  Wohlgemuth  used  to  do.  The 
side  of  the  frying-pan  in  the  vignette  of  "  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse  "  is 
treated  precisely  on  thdr  prindples,  so  precisely  indeed  that  we  have 
the  line  at  the  edge  for  a  border.  In  the  visnette  of  "  The  Fisher- 
man," at  the  end  of  the  twemieth  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  the  space 
of  dark  shade  under  the  bushes  is  Idt  quite  black,  whilst  the  leaves 
and  twigs,  and  the  rod  and  line  too,  are  all  drawn  in  pure  white  lines. 
Bewick,  indeed,  was  more  cardul  in  his  adherence  to  the  technical 
conditions  of  the  art  than  any  of  the  primitive  woodcuttera  exce|>t 
those  srho  worked  in  cribU  and  who  used  white  lines  as  well  as  their 
dots.  Such  a  thing  as  a  fishing-net  is  an  excellent  test  of  this  dis- 
position. In  the  interesting  series  by  J.  Amman  already  mentioned 
there  is  a  cut  of  a  man  fishing  in  a  river,  from  a  small  punt,  with  a 
net.  The  net  comes  dark  against  the  light  surface  of  tne  river,  and 
Amman  took  the  trouble  to  cut  a  white  looenge  for  every  mesh. 
Bewick,  in  one  of  his  vignettes,  represents  a  fisherman  mending  his 
nets  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  A  k>iig  net  b  hung  to  dry  on  four  up- 
right sticks,  but  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  cutting  out  the  lozences, 
Bewick  artfully  contrives  his  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  so  tnat 
the  net  shdl  be  in  light  against  a  space  of  black  shade  under  some 
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bushes.  This  permits  him  to  cut  every  string  of  the  net  by  a  simple 
white  line,  according  to  his  practice  of  uring  the  «^ite  line  whenever 
he  oouM.  He  used  it  with  great  ability  in  the  scales  of  his  fish,  but 
thb  was  simply  from  a  regard  to  technical  convenience,  for  when  he 
engraved  on  metal  he  marked  the  scales  of  his  fish  by  black  lines. 
These  may  seem  very  trifling  considerations  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  nne  arts,  who  may  think  that  it  can  matter  little  whether  a 
fishing-net  is  drawn  in  black  lines  or  in  white,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
entire  destiny  of  wood  engraving  depended  on  preserving  or  meeting 
the  white  line.  Had  it  been  generally  acceptod  as  it  was  by^  Bewick, 
original  artists  might  have  followed  his  exampb  in  engraving  thdr 
own  inventions,  because  then  wood  engraving  would  nave  been  a 
natural  and  comparatively  rapid  art;  but  when  the  black  line  was 
preferred  the  art  became  a  handicraft,  because  original  artists  have 
not  time  to  cut  out  thousands  ai  little  white  spaces.  The  reader  may 
at  once  realize  for  himself  the  tediousness  of  the  process  by  compar- 
ing the  ease  with  which  one  writes  a  page  of  manu8cri(>t  with  the 
labour  which  would  be  involved  in  cutting[  away,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  every  space,  however  minute,  which  tlw  pen  had  not 
blackened  with  ink. 

Wood  engraving  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  iglh  centuiy 
had  no  special  character  of  its  own,  nothing  like  Bewick's  work, 
which  had  a  character  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  process; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  modem  art  is  set  to  imiute  every  kind 
of  engraving  and  every  kind  of  drawing.  Thus  we  have  woodcuts 
that  imitate  line  engraving,  others  that  copy  etching  and  even 
mezzotint,  whilst  others  txy  to  imitate  the  crumbling  touch  of 
charcoal  or  of  chalk,  or  the  wash  of  water-colour,  the  greyness 
of  pencil,  or  even  the  wash  and  the  pen-line  together.  The  art  has 
been  put  to  all  sorts  of  purposes;  and  though  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  free,  it  is  made  to  pretend  to  a  freedom  which  the  old  masters 
would  have  rejected  as  an  affectation.  Rapid  sketches  are  made, 
on  the  block  with  the  pen,  and  the  modem  wood-engraver  set 
himself  patiently  to  cut  out  all  the  spaces  of  white,  in  which 
case  the  engraver  is  in  reality  less  free  than  his  predecessor  in 
the  1 6th  century,  though  the  result  has  a  false  appearance 
of  liUoty.  The  woodcut  is  like  a  polyglot  who  has  learned  to 
speak  many  other  languages  at  the  risk  of  forgetting  his  own. 
And,  wonderful  as  may  be  its  powers  of  imitation,  it  can  only 
approximate  to  the  arts  which  it  imitates;  it  can  never  rival  each 
of  them  on  its  own  ground.  It  can  convey  the  Idea  of  etching  or 
water-colour,  but  not  their  quality;  it  can  imitate  the  manner 
of  a  line  engraver  on  steel,  but  it  cannot  give  the  delicacy  of  his 
lines.  In  its  most  modem  development  it  has  practically 
succeeded  'm  imitating  the  grey  tonalities  of  the  photograph. 
Whatever  be  the  art  which  the  wood  engraver  imitates,  a 
practised  eye  sees  at  the  first  glance  that  the  result  is  nothing  but 
a  woodcut.  Therefore,  although  we  nuy  admire  the  supple- 
ness of  an  art  which  can  assume  so  many  transformations, 
it  is  certain  that  these  transformations  g^ve  little  satisfaction 
to  severe  judges.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  ultimate  object  was 
not  only  reproduction,  but  reduplication  by  the  printing-press, 
the  drawbadcs  mentioned  are  far  outweighed  by  the  practical 
advantages.  In  manual  skill  and  in  variety  of  resource  modem 
wood  engravers  far  exoA  thcsr  predece^ors.  A  Bdgian  wood 
engraver,  Stfphane  Pannemaker,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1876 
a  woodcut  entitled  "  La  Baigneuse,"  which  astonished  the  art- 
worid  by  the  amazing  perfection  of  its  method,  all  the  delicate 
modelling  of  a  nude  figure  being  rendered  by  simple  modular 
tions  of  unbroken  line.  Both  English  and  French  publications 
have  abounded  in  striking  proofs  of  skill.  The  modem  art,  as 
exhibited  in  these  publications,  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  depending  upon  line,  in  which  case  the  black  line 
of  a  pen  or  pencil  sketch  is  carefully  preserved,  and  the  other 
depending  upon  tone,  when  the  tones  <k  a  sketch  with  the  brush 
are  translated  by  the  wood  engraver  into  shades  obtained  in  his 
own  way  by  the  burin.  The  first  of  these  methods  requires 
extreme  care,  skill  and  patience,  but  makes  little  demand  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  artist;  the  second  leaves  him  RRJre  free  to 
interpret,  but  he  cannot  do  this  rightly  without  understanding 
both  tone  and  textufe. 

The  woodcuts  in  Dord's  Don  OuixtOt  are  done  by  each  method 
attemately,  many  of  the  designs  having  been  sketched  with  a  pen 
upon  the  block,  whilst  others  are  shaded  with  a  brush  in  Indian  ink 
and  white,  the  latter  being  engraved  by  intefprering  the  shades  of  the 
brush.  In  the  pen  drawings  the  lines  are  Dord's,  in  the  brush  draw- 
ings  the  limak  are  the  engiaver't.    In  the  night  socnaa  FSsaa  uaually 


adopted  Bewick's  system  of  white  Unes,  the  block  being  left  untoudbcd 
in  Its  blackness  wherever  the  effect  oerroitted.  English  wood 
engraving  showed  to  great  advantage  m  such  newspapers  as  the 
luiutratei  Loftdon  Stws  and  the  Grapkie  of  that  day.  and  also  in 
vignettes  for  book  illustration.  A  certain  standard  of  vignette 
engraving  was  reached  bv  Edmund  Evans  in  Birket  Footer's  edition 
of  Cowper's  Tvk,  not  likely  to  be  surp^^ssed  in  its  own  waV,  dUier 
for  delicacy  of  tone  or  for  careful  preservation  of  the  drawmg. 

An  important  extensioaBi  of  wood  engraving  was  doe  to  the 
invention  of  oomponnd.  blocks  by  Charles  Wdb  about  the  year 
i86a  Formerly  a  woodcut  was  limited  in  size  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  blo(±  of  boxwood  cut  across  the  grain,  except  in  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  art,  when  oonunoner  woods  were  used  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain;  but  by  this  i&ve&tioa  many  small  blocks 
were  fitted  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  large  one,  sometimea 
of  great  size.  They  could  be  separiited  or  joined  together  again 
at  will,  and  it  was  this  facility  which  rendowd  possible  the 
rapid  production  of  Urge  cuts  for  the  aewsp^pors,  many 
cutters  working  on  the  same  subject  at  once,  each  taking  his 
own  section. 

The  process  employed  for  wood  engraving  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows.  The  surface  of  the  block  is  ligbAly  whitened 
with  Chinese  white  so  as  to  produce  a  light  yeUowish-grey  tint, 
and  on  this  the  artist  draws,  either  with  a  pen  if  the  wotk  ia 
intended  to  be  in  line,  or  with  a  hard-pointed  pendl  and  a  brush 
if  it  is  intended  to  bc^in  shade.  If  it  is  to  be  a  Hne  woodcut  the 
cutter  amply  digs  out  the  whites  with  a  sharp  graver  or  scalpel 
(he  has  these  tools  of  various  shapes  and  sizes),  and  that  is 
all  he  has  to  do;  but  if  the  drawing  on  the  wood  is  shaded  with 
a  brush,  then  the  cutter  has  to  work  upon  the  tones  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  come  relatively  true  ia  the  printing. 
This  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the  resiilt  is  often  a  disappoint- 
ment, besides  which  the  artist's  drawing  is  destroyed  in  the 
process.  It  therefore  became  customary  to  have  the  block 
photographed  before  the  engraver  touches  it,  when  the  diawii^ 
is  qxcially  worth  preserving.  This  was  done  for  Leighton's 
illustrations  to  Momola.  By  a  later  devebpment  the  drawing^ 
made  upon  paper,  was  by  photpgrephy  printed  on  the  block, 
and  the  drawing  remained  untouched  as  a  witness  for  or  against 
the  engraver. 

In  recent  years  the  position  of  wood  engraving  in  Great 
Britain  has  wholly  changed.  Up  to  x88o  and  for  a  little  while 
longer  it  was  the  chief  means  of  book  and  newspaper  iUustratioift, 
and  a  frequent  method  of  fine^art  reproduction;  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century  it  had  been  all  but  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  "process  "work  of  various  kinds.  It  still  flourishes 
in  its  commoner  style  for  oommerdal  and  medianical  work;  it  is 
still  occasionally  maintained  in  its  finest  form  by  a  sympathetic 
publisher  here  and  there,  who  deplores  and  would  artest  its 
decay.  But  the  phutograph  and  its  facsimile  reproduction  have 
cultivated  the  public,  who  want  "  illustration  "  and  who  do 
not  want  "  art."  The  great  body  of  the  wood  engravefs  have 
therefore  found  their  occupation  entirely  gone,  while  the  minority 
have  found  themselves  forced  to  devote  their  skill  to  "  re- 
touching "  the  process-block--4Qmetimes  canying  their  wotk  so 
far  that  the  print  irom  the  finished  block  is  a  close  imitation  of 
a  wood  engraving.  This  tysttm  has  been  carried  farthest  in 
America;  it  is  rarely  seen  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  only  to  considerations  of  economy  that  is  due  the 
supersession  of  engraving  by  "process.**  The  apparent  supe- 
riority of  trathfulness  claimed  by  the  photograph  over  the  artist's 
drawing  is  a  factor  in  the  case— the  public  fo-getting  that  a 
photographic  print  shows  us  what  a  thing  or  a  scene  looks  like 
to  the  undiscriminating  lens,  rather  than  what  it  looks  like  to  the 
two  eyes  of  the  spectator,  who  unconsciously  «elects  that  part 
of  the  scene  which  he  spedaUy  wishes  to  see.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  engravers — even  those  who  can  "  engrave  *'  after  a  picture 
as  well  as  "cut  **  a  "special  artist*8  '*  sketchr-succombed  not 
only  to  the  public,  but  to  the  artists  thentselves,  who  frequently 
insisted  upon  the  process-block  for  the  translation  of  their  week. 
They  preferred  the  greater  truth  of  outline  (though  not  nedessarily 
of  tone)  which  is  yielded  by  "  process,'*  to  all  the  inherent  charm 
of  the  beautiful  (and  expensive)  art  of  aylogiaphy. 
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la  Great  Britain  a  few  eoeraven  of  high  rank  and  ability  still 
foUowed  the  art  which  waa  raised  to  so  high  a  pitch  by  W.  J.  Linton 
(d.  1898).  Such  were  Mr  Charles  Roberts,  Nir  Biscombe  Gardner, 
Mr  Comfort.  Mr  Uhich  and  a  few  more — the  first  two  the  better 
awravera  for  beSnc  aUflo  pnuctistaf  artists.  But  there  is  every  reason 
tofear  that  if  wood  ensjiaving  as  a  craft,  for  ordinary  purposes,  ceases 
to  exist,  wood  engraving  as  a  fine  art  must  disappear  as  well — as 
there  would  be  nothing  to  support  the  youne  craftsman  during^  the 
yean  of  apprenticeship  and  practice  requirea  to  make^an  "  artist  *' 
of  him,  and  nothing  to  compensate  him  it  he  fail  to  attain  at  once  the 
highest  accomplishment. 

Another  circumstance  which  baa  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
wood  engraving^  in  England  is  the  rapture  begotten  of  the  extra- 
ordinary executive  perfection  to  which  the  art  had  been  brought  in 
America.  These  en^vings,  published  in  magazines  and  books 
having  wide  circuUtion  in  England,  awakened  not  an  intdligcnt 
but  a  foolish  appreciation  among  the  public  Just  as  the  over- 
refinement  of  engraving  on  steel  of  FlncKn  and  his  school  Idlkd  his 
art  l^  stripping  it  of  all  interest,  so  the  unsurpassable  perfection  of 
the  American  wood  engraver,  by  the  law  01  paradox,  effectually 
stifled  xylography  in  England,  as  it  has  since  done  to  an  almost  equal 
degree  in  America.  The  reason  b  simple.  With  the  object  of  "  dis- 
individuaUzing  "  himself,  as  he  called  it,  the  engraver  sought  to 
suppress  his  own  recognizable  manner  of  craftsmanship  when  trans- 
lating the  work  of  the  artist  for  the  public;  and  the  more  he  suc- 
ceeded in  efocing  himself,  and  the  more  he  refined  and  elaborated 
his  technique  and  imitated  textures,  and  the  mora  he  devebped 
extreme  mmuteness  and  excessive  dexterity  (so  as  to  secure  faithful- 
ness and  smoothness),  the  more  cbsdy  did  the  result  approximate  to 
a  photograph  and  nothing  more.  Tne  result,  tn  fact,  became  the 
reiuctio  ad  absurdum  of  the  passion  for  the  minute  and  the  perfection 
of  mere  technique.  The  result  was  amazing  in  its  completeness,  but 
curiously  grey  and  monotonous;  and  matter-of-fact  publishen  and 
public  uiice  preferred  the  photograph,  which  in  their  eyes  did  not 
differ  so  very  much  (except  in  being  a  little  greyer  and  more 
monotonoos)  leproduced  by  the  half-tone  block,  whtk  the  cost  of 
the  Utter  was  but  a  fractkHi  of  that  of  the  former.  The  extreme 
elaboration,  satisfying  a  craving  of  an  acrobatic  kind,  defeated  its 
own  end.  The  public  were  pleased  for  a  time,  and  the  result  has  been 
disastrous  for  tne  art. 

In  En^nd,  in  spite  of  the  International  Society  of  Wood  En- 
gravers, of  which  little  b  now  heard,  there  are]  no  ngns  of  a  general 
revival,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  art  must  be  bom  again,  so  long  as  the 
public  interest  in  photographs  continues.  Charles  Riclwtts  and  Miss 
Housman  have  gone  back  to  a  DQreresque,  or  Fbrentine,  manner  of 
the  Early  Renaissance  woodcut^  whUe  othera  are  striving  to  begin 
engraving  where  Bewick  began  it*  If  the  true  art  b  ever  restored, 
the  revival  will  rather  be  based  on  a  revolt  gainst  the  grevness  of  the 
process-block,  and  the  offenavely  shiny  surface  of  the  chalk-coated 
paper  on  which  it  bprinted,  than  on  anyaesthetic  delight  in  intelligent 
wood  engraving,  its  expressive  line,  its  delicate,  pearly  tones,  and  its 
rkh,  fat  Macks. 

In  America,  where  the  power  of  resuscitation  bj^reat.  the  miracu- 
lous technic^  perfection  brought  about  by  Timothy  Cole  and 
Frederick  Juengung.  as  leaden  otthe  school,  hasproroptl)[  given  way 
to  a  greater  feeun|(  for  art  and  a  lesser  wonhip  of  mechanical  achieve- 
ment, and,  withm  strict  limits,  wood  engraving  is  saved.  Curi- 
ously enough,  Cole  (an  Englishman  by  birth)  was  equally  a  leader  in 
recognizing  the  danger  which  hb  own  brilliant  probciencv  had 
helped  tooring  about.  The  "  decadent  '*  de  luxt  who  had  over- 
whelmed bb  art  in  the  refinements  which  threatened  to  destroy  it, 
and  who  had  been  seconded  by  the  splendid  printing-presses  of 
America  (which  might  without  exaggeration  be  called  instruments 
of  precision),  gave  up  what  may  be  termed  hyper-engraving,  and, 
surrendering  his  wonderful  power  of  imitating  surfaces  and  textures, 
changed  hb  manner.  He  became  broader  in  handling;  his  example 
was  tolknred  by  others,  and  wood  engraving  in  a  very  tew  hands  Rill 
pcospera  in  the  United  States. 

In  France,  where  the  art  has  reached  the  highest  perfection  and 
the  most  consummate  and  logical  development,  it  flourishes  up  to 
a  certain  point  on  the  true  artbtic  instinct  of  the  engraver,  on  the 
taste  of  an  intelligent  and  apprecbtive  public,  and  on  oHicbl  recogni- 
tkm  and  encouragement.  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
establish  a  **  Soci^  of  Wood  Engravers  "  (with  a  magazine  of  its 
tnm)  to  protect  it  against  the  inroad  of  the  process-block.  The  art 
doubtless  produces  more  engraven  of  skill  than  it  can  provide  work 
for;  but  tnat  b  evidence  rather  of  vitality  than  of  decay.  Lep^re, 
Bande,  Jonoard  and  Florbn  have  been  among  the  leaden  wlx>.  in 
different  styles  of  wood  engraving,  have  sustained  the  extraordinarily 
high  level  which  has  been  attained  in  France,  and  which  b  fairly  well 
maintained  by  virtue  of  the  encouragement  on  which  it  has  thriven 
heretofore.  Plorian,  who  died  in  1900,  was  a  man  who  suceessf  uUy 
•ought  to  obttun  effects  of  tone  rather  than  line,  leaving  masses  of 
unengraved  surfaoe  to  enhance  the  delicate  beauty  of  hb  peariy  grejns. 
But  in  rebdlittg  against  the  mechanical  style  formerly  so  much  in 
vogue  in  Germany,  of  indicating  roundness  of  form  by  curved  lines 
carried  as  far  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  convexity,  and  in 
substitutsttg  more  or  less  longitudinal  lines  of  shading,  he  sacrificed 
•  good  dcafof  the  k^  of  form-rendeilng.  and  starteda  method  that 
has  not  been  entirdy  soccessful. 


In  Germany  the  artistic  standard  b  lower  than  in  France.  It  b 
tnie  that  few  outade  (jermany  could  model  a  head  as  finely  as  M. 
Klinkicht  in  hb  own  style  of  a  judicious  mingling  of  the  black  line 
and  the  white  line;  but,  as  a  rule,  Orman  engraving  b  far  mc»e 
precise,  more  mechanical,  more  according  to  formida,  and  heavier 
and  more  (rfd-fashwned  than  that  of  either  France  or  America*  The 
art  has  been  injured  by  the  great "  studios  "  or  factories  desinied  to 
flourish  on  strictiv  buaness  principles,  workshop  which,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  crutsman,  to  some  extent  annihibted  the  artist.  A 
few  there  are,  however,  of  great  ability  and  taste.  The  attempt  to 
print  wood  engravings  in  ooloun  has  dcme  little  to  improve  the  status 
of  the  art.  In  other  countries,  however,  **  original  work  helped  to 
raise  the  standard.  Thus  the  work  of  Elbndge  Klngsley,  who  would 
sit  down  in  the  woods  and  engrave  the  scene  before  him  directly  on 
to  the  block,  exercised  no  little  influence  in  America.  The  similar 
ability  of  Lep&re  to  engrave  directly  from  nature,  whether  from  the 
trees  of  Fontainebleau  Forest  or  the  palace  of  Westminster,  has  in 
its  time  been  much  appreciated  in  his  own  country  and  in  England. 
The  efforts  at  block-pnnting  by  Charpentier  and  others,  not  only  with 
colour,  but  by  reinforcing  it  with  blocks  that  print  ndther  lines  nor 
colour  but "  blind  "  pattern,  raised  or  depressed  upon  the  paper,  are 
evidence  of  the  movement  h^  which  new  methods  have  been  sought 
to  interest  the  public  The  immediate  results  have  not  been  very 
serious,  yet  the  fact  shows  the  existence  of  a  vitaliw  that  gives  some 
hope  for  the  future.  But  while  the  practice  of  airy-printing  upon 
"  surfaoe  paper  "  b  maintained,  it  b  nopeless  to  expect  in  the  im- 
medbte  future,  in  Great  Britain  at  leak,  any  permanently  good 
results  from  orthodox  wood  engraving. 

See  the  works  cited  under  Encravxmc;  and  also  J.  Jackson, 
Tteaiiu  on  Wood-Engnmnt  (i8jS9)  •*  Dklot's  Essai  mr  rkistoire  de  ta 
gravure  sttr  bois  (1863);  WTS., Baker,  American  Engravers  and  their 


Work  (Philadelphb,  1875) ;  J.  Jackson  and  W.  A.  Chatto,  Treatise  on 
Wood-Eugranng  (Chatto,  1881):  P.^G.  Hamertoh,  The  Craphtc  ArU 

tseley,  1882);  W.J.  Linton,  History  of  Wood-Engraving  in  America 
hatto,  1882);  0.  E.  Woodberry.  History  tg  Wood-Engrimng 
Low,  X883);  Sir  W.  M.  Conway.  The  Wood^cntters  of  the  Nether* 
lands  tn  the  isth  century,  (Cambridge  Press,  1884);  W.J  Linton, 
Wood-Engfrating  (G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  1884) ;  Dr  F.  Lippmann, 
Wood'Eng^aoing  tn  Italy  in  the  i$th  century  (Quaritch,  1888)  i  John 
Ruskin,  Ariadne  Phrentina  (Allen,  1890);  W.  J.  Linton,  The 
Masters  of  Wood-Enpaving:  folk>,  issued  to  subscriben  only 
(London,  Stevens,  Charing  Cross,  1880  and  1893);  P.  G.  Hamerton, 
Drawing  and  fngrapfiif  (A.  A  C.  Bbck,  1893),  an  extended  reprint 
of  the  article  on  "  Engraving  "  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia iBrttofiaica;  Loub  Fagan,  History  of  Engraving  in  England 
(text  and  three  portfolios  of  pbtes)  (Low,  1 893-1^4);  George  and 
Edward  Dalziel,  The  Dtdziel  Brothers:  a  record  of  ko  years  worh, 
iS4&'i899  (Methuen,  1901).  <P.G.H.;  M.  H.S.) 

WOODFAUU  HENRY  SAMPSON  (1739-1805),  Englbh  printer 
and  jouinalbt,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  21st  of  June  1739. 
His  father,  Henxy  Woodfall,  was  the  printer  of  the  newspaper 
the  PMic  Advertiser,  and  the  author  of  the  ballad  Darby  and 
Joan,  for  which  hb  son's  employer,  John  Darby,  and  hb  wife, 
were  the  originab.  H.  S.  Woodf all  was  apprenticed  to  hb  father, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  took  over  the  control  of  the  PuUic 
Advertiser,  In  it  appeared  the  famous  letters  of  "Junius." 
Woodfall  sold  hb  mtcrest  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in  1795.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  December  180$.  Hb  younger  brother, 
William  Woodfall  (1746-1803),  also  a  Jourxialbt,  established 
in  X789  a  daily  paper  called  the  Diary ^  m  which,  for  Uie  first  time, 
reports  of  the  parliamentary  dcb^es  were  published  on  the 
morning  after  they  had  taken  pbce. 

WOODFORD*  an  urban  dbtiict  fai  the  Walthunstow  (S.W.) 
parliamentary  divisioa  of  Essex,  England,  9  m.  N.E.  from 
JJverpool  Street  station,  London,  by  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  13,798.  Its  proximity  to  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Epping  f'orest  has  brou^t  it  into  favour 
both  with  residents  and  with  holiday  visitors  from  London. 
A  converted  mansion,  Woodford  Hall,  forms  a  convalescent 
home.  On  high  ground  to  the  N.  b  the  ecclesiastical  parish 
(one  of  three)  of  Woodford  Wdb,  where  there  b  a  mineral 
spring.         

WOOD  GRBBN,  an  ufban  dbtria  hi  the  Tottenham  parlia- 
mentary divbion  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London, 
7  m.  N.  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  (1891)  as,83i,(t90x)  34»a33-  The  name  covers  a  popuk>us 
residential  district  lying  north  of  Homsey  and  west  of  Tottenham. 
To  the  west  lies  Muswell  Hill,  with  the  grounds  and  building 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  an  establishment  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was  opened  in  1873*  destroyed  by 
fire  almost  immediately,  and  reopened  in  r875.    Muawell  Hill 
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took  name  from  a  holy  well,  of  high  repute  for  curative  powers, 
over  which  an  oratory  was  erected  early  in  the  12th  century, 
attached  to  the  priory  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  ClerkenwclL 

WOOD-LOUSE*  a  name  commonly  applied  to  certain  terres- 
trial Crustacea  of  the  order  Isopoda  (see  Malacostkaca),  which 
are  found  in  damp  places,  wider  stones  or  dead  leaves,  or  among 
decaying  wood.  They  ^rm  the  tribe  Oniscoidea  and  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  Isopoda  by  their  habit  of  living  on  land 
and  breathing  air,  and  by  a  number  of  structural  characters, 
such  as  the  small  size  of  the  antennules  and  the  absence  of  the 
mandibular  pulp.  As  in  most  Isopods,  the  body  is  flattened, 
and  consists  of  a  head,  seven  thoracic  segments  which  are  always 
free,  and  six  abdominal  segments  which  may  be  free  or  fused. 
The  "  telson  "  is  not  separated  from  the  last  abdominal  segment. 
The  bead  bears  a  pair  of  sessile  compound  eyes  as  well  as  the 
minute  antennules  and  the  longer  antennae.  Bach  of  the  seven 
thoracic  segments  carries  a  pair  of  walking  legs.  The  appendages 
of  the  abdomen  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  pair)  are  flat 
membranous  plates  and  serve  as  organs  of  respiration.  In 
many  cases  thdr  outer  branches  have  small  cavities  opening 
to  the  outside  by  slit-like  apertures,  and  giving  rise  internally 
to  a  system  of  ramifying  tubules  fiUed  with  air.  From  their 
similarity  to  the  air  tubes  or  tracheae  of  insects  and  tfther 
air-breathing  Arthropods  these  tubules  are  known  as  "  pseudo- 
tracheae." 

The  female  wood-louse  carries  her  eggs,  after  they  are  extruded 
from  the  body,  in  a  pouch  or  "  marsupium  "  which  covers  the 
under  surface  of  the  thorax  and  is  formed  by  overlapping  plates 
attached  to  the  bases  of  the  first  five  pairs  of  legs.  The  young, 
on  leaving  this  pouch,  are  like  miniature  adults  except  that  they 
are  without  the  last  pair  of  legs.  like  all  Arthropoda,  they  cast 
their  skin  frequently  during  growth.  As  a  rule  the  ^kia  of  the 
hinder  half  of  the  body  is  moulted  some  days  before  that  of  the 
front  half,  so  that  individuals  in  process  of  moulting  have  a 
very  peculiar  appearance. 

Some  twenty-four  species  of  wood-Hce  occur  in  the  Britbh  Islands. 
Some,  like  the  very  common  slaty-blue  PoraUio  scaber,  are  practically 

cosmopolitan  in  their  distribution,  having 
been  transported,  probably  bv  the  uncon- 
scious agency  of  man,  to  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Equally  common  is  the  brown, 
yellow-spotted  Oniscus  asdlus.  Armadiilidium 
vtUgcm  belongs  to  a  group  which  have  the 
power  of  rolfing  themselves  up  into  a  ball 
when  touched  and  resembles  the  millipede 
Glomeris.  It  was  formerly  employed  in 
popular  medicine  as  a  ready-made  piu.  Hie 
falsest  British  species  is  Ligfa  oceanua^  which 
frequents  the  sea-shore,  just  above  high- 
#-  «;    J  1  water  mark.    In  many  points  of  structure. 

Common  Wood-louse,  for  instance  in  the  long,  many-jointed 
OmscMSiutUia.  antennae,  it  is  intermediate,  as  it  is  in 
habits,  between  the  truly^  terrestrial  forms 
and  their  marine  allies.  FinaJly,  one  of  the  most  interesting  species 
is  the  little,  bh'nd,  and  colourless  Platyarthrus  Koffmannseeti,  which 
lives  as  a  guest  or  commensal  in  the  nests  cS  ants.    (W.  T.  Ca.) 

WOODPECKER*  a  bird  that  pecks  or  picks  holes  in  wood, 
and  from  this  habit  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  its  name; 
but  it  is  in  some  parts  of  England  idso  known  as  "  Woodspeight " 
(erroneously  written  "  Woodspite  "} — ^the  latter  syllable  being 
cognate  with  Ger.  Sp€ckt  and  Fr.  EpeUke^  possibly  with  Lat. 
Piau}  More  than  300  species  have  been  describ^,  and  they 
have  been  very  variously  grouped  by  systematists;  but  all 
admit  that  they  form  a  very  natural  family  Picidae  of  Coraciiform 

^The  number  of  Englnh  names,  ancient  and  modem,  by  which 
these  birds  are  known  is  very  great,  and  even  a  bare  list  of  them  oould 
not  be  here  given.  The  Ajftgk>>SBxon  was  kitpra  or  ik^m;  and  to 
this  xoAy  plausibly  be  traced  "  hickwall,"  nowadays  used  in  some 
parts  ofthe  countrv,  and  the  older  "  hickway,'*  corrupted  first  into 
''  highhaw,"  and,  after  its  orieinal  meaning  was  lost,  into  "  hewhole/' 
which  in  North  America  has  ocen  still  further  corrupted  Into  "  high- 
hole  "  and  more  recently  into  "  high-holder."  Another  set  of  names 
includes  "  whctile  "  ana  "  woodwale."  which,  different  as  they  look, 
have  a  common  derivation  perceptible  in  the  intermediate  form 
•*  witwale."  The  Mid.  Eng.  wodehake  (  -  woodhaclc)  is  another  name 
apparently  klentical  in  mcaaing  with  that  commonly  applied  to 
woodpecker. 


birds,  their  nearest  allies  being  the  toucans.  They  are  generally 
of  bright  particoloured  plumage,  in  which  black,  white,  brown, 
olive,  green,  yellow,  orange  or  scarleU— the  last  commonly 
visible  on  some  part  of  the  head — ^mingled  in  varying  pn^wrtioas* 
and  most  often  stronc^y  contrasted  with  one  another,  appear; 
while  the  less  conspicuous  maridngs  take  the  form  of  bars, 
spangles,  tear-drops,  arrow-heads  or  scales.  .  Woodpeckers 
inhabit  most  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Australian  Region,  save  Celebes  and  Flores,  but  it 
may  be  worth  stating  that  no  member  of  the  group  is  known 
to  have  occurred  in  Egypt. 

Of  the  three  Bntish  species,  the  green  woodpecker,  Gecinus 
or  Pkus  vindiSf  though  almost  unknown  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
is  the  commonest,  frequenting  wooded  districts,  and  more  often 
heard  than  seen,  its  laughmg  cry  (whence  the  name  "  Yaffil  "  or 
"  Yafile,"  by  which  it  is  in  many  parts  known),  and  undulating 
flight  afford  equally  good  means  of  recogmtion,  even  when  it  is 
not  near  enough  for  its  colours  to  be-discerned.  About  the  size 
of  a  jay,  its  scarlet  crown  and  bright  yellow  rump,  added  to  its 
prevailing  grass-green  plumage,  make  it  a  sightly  bird,  and 
hence  it  often  suffers  at  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  keep 
its  stuffed  skin  as  an  ornament.  Besides  the  scarlet  crown, 
the  cock  bird  has  a  patch  of  the  same  colour  running  backward 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  a  patch  that  in  the  hen  is 
black.'  Woodpeckers  in  general  are  very  shy  birds,  and  to 
observe  the  habits  of  the  species  is  not  easy.  Its  ways,  however, 
are  weU  worth  watching,  since  the  ease  with  which  it  mounts, 
almost  always  spirally,  the  vertical  trunks  and  obUque  arms 
of  trees  as  it  searches  the  interstices  of  the  bask  for  its  food, 
flying  off  when  it  reaches  the  smaller  or  upper  branches-^ther 
to  return  to  the  base  of  the  same  tree  and  renew  its  course 
on  a  fresh  line,  or  to  begin  upon  another  tree  near  by — and  the 
care  it  shows  in  its  close  examination,  will  repay  a  patient 
observer.  The  nest  almost  always  consists  of  a  hole  chisdied 
by  the  bird's  strong  beak,  impelled  by  vtry  powerful  muscles, 
in  the  upright  trunk  or*arm  of  a  tree,  the  opening  being  quite 
circular,  and  continued  as  a  horizontal  passage  that  reaches 
to  the  core,  whence  it  is  pierced  downward  for  nearly  a  foot. 
There  a  chamber  is  hollowed  out  in  which  the  eggs,  often  to  the 
number  of  six,  white,  translucent  and  glossy,  are  laid  with  no 
bedding  but  a  few  chips  that  may  have  not  been  thrown  out.* 
The  young  are  not  only  hatched  entirely  naked,  but  seem  to 
become  fledged  without  any  of  the  downy  growth  common  to 
most  birds.  Their  first  plumage  is  dull  in  colour,  and  much 
marked  beneath  with  bars,  crescents  and  arrowheads. 

Of  generally  similar  habits  are  the  two  other  woodpeckers 
which  inhabit  Britain — the  pied  or  greater  spotted  and  the 
barred  or  lesser  spotted  woodpecker — Dendrocopus  major  and 
D.  minor — each  of  great  beauty,  from  the  contrasted  white, 
blue-black  and  scarlet  that  enter  into  its  plumage.  Both  of 
these  birds  have  an  extraordinary  habit  of  causing  by  quickly- 
repeated  blows  of  their  beak  on  a  branch,  or  even  on  a  small 
bough,  a  vibrating  noise,  louder  than  that  of  a  watchman's 
rattle,  and  enough  to  exdte  the  intention  of  the  most  incurious. 
Though  the  pied  woodpecker  is  a  resident  in  Britain,  Its  otimben 
receive  a  considerable  accession  nearly  every  aUtumn. 

*A  patch  of  conspicuous  colour,  generally  red,  on  this  part  is 
characteristic  of  very  many  woodpeckers,  and  cardeas  writers  often 
call  it  "  mystacial,  or  some  mart  barbarously  "  moustachial." 
Considering  that  moustaches  spring  from  above  the  mouth,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw,  no  term  oould  be  mom 
misleaoing. 

*  It  often  happens  that,  just  as  the  woodpecker's  labours  are  over, 
a  pair  of  starlings  will  take  possession  of  the  newlv-borcd  hple,  and, 
by  conveying  into  it  some  nesting  fumituret  render  it  unfit  for  the 
nehtful  tenants,  who  thereby  suffer  ejectment,  and  have  to  begin 
all  their  trouble  amun.  It  has  been  stated  of  this  and  other  wood- 
peckers that  the  chips  made  in  cutting  the  hole  are  carefully  removed 
by  the  birds  to  guard  against  their  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the 
nest.  The  present  writer,  however,  had  ample  opportunity  of  ob- 
■erving  the  contrary  as  regards  this  species  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
pied  woodpecker  next  to  be  mentioned.  I ndeed  there  is  no  surer  way 
of  finding  the  nest  of  the  green  woodpecker  than  by  scanning  the 
ground  in  the  presumed  locality,  for  the  tree  which  holds  the  nest  is 
always  recognizable  by  the  chips  scattered  at  its  foot. 
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Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. 
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Tbe  three  species  Jtnt  mentioned  are  tBe  only  woodpedcen 
that  inhabit  Britain,  thoncli  several  others  are  mistakenly 
lecorded  as  occurring  in  the  country— and  espedatty  the  great 

black  woodpecker,  the  Pieus 
marliut  of  T.innaMBiis,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  that  genus.^  This  fine 
spedes  considerabfy  exceeds 
the  green  woodpecker  in  sise, 
and  except  for  its  red  cap  is 
wholly  Uack.  It  is  chiefly  an 
inhabitant  of  the  fir  forests  of 
the  Old  World,  from  Lapland 
to  GaKda  and  across  Siberia 
to  Japan.  In  North  America 
this  species  is  replaced  by 
Piens  pileatus,  there  generally 
known  as  the  logoock,  an 
equally  fine  tpedt%,  but  vane- 
gated  with  white;  andiarther 
to  the  southward  occur  two 
that  are  finer  still,  P.  princi' 
Palis,  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker  and  P.  imperialis.  The  Picinae 
indeed  Ifeurish  in  the  New  Work!,  nearly  one-half  of  the  described 
spedes  being  American,  but  of  the  Uurge  number  that  inhabit 
Canada  and  the  United  States  we  can  mention  only  a  few. 

First  of  these  is  the  Califomian  woodpecker,  Mdanerpes  for- 
mtdmnu.  which  has  bten  said  to  dlsfday  an  araouat  of  Movidmce 
beyond  almost  any  other  bird  in  the  number  of  acorns  it  nxes  tightly 
in  holes  which  it  makes  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  thus  '*  a  large 
pine  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  will  present  the  appearance  of  being 
dosely  studded  with  brass  nails,  the  heads  only  being  visible."  This 
is  not  done  to  furnish  food  in  winter,  for  the  spedes  mutates,  and 
only  returns  in  spring  to  the  forests  where  its  supplies  are  laid 
up.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  acorns  thus  stored  arc  always 
those  which  contain  a  maggot,  and,  bdi^  fitted  into  the  sockets  pre- 
pared for  them  cup-end  foremost,  the  endosed  insects  are  unable  to 
escape,  as  th^  otherwise  would,  and  are  thus- ready  for  oonsump- 
tion  by  the  birds  on  their  return  from  the  south.  But  this  state- 
ment nas  again  been  contradicted,  and,  moreover,  it  »  alleged  that 
these  woodpeckers  follow  thdr  instinct  so  blindly  that  "  they  do  not 
distinguish  between  an  acorn  and  a  pebble."  so  that  they  "  fill  up 
the  holes  they  have  drilled  with  so  much  labor,  not  only  with  acorns 
but  occasbnally  with  stones  "  (d.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Rklgway, 
North  American  Birds,  ii.  pp.  569-571). 

The  next  North-Amencan  form  deserving  notice  is  the  genus 
Colaptes,  represented  in  the  north  and  east  by  C.  auratus,  the  golden- 
%«inged  woodpecker  or  flicker,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  a  familiar 
bird,  bat  in  the  south  and  west  replaced  by  the  allied  C.  iiimai»««, 
easily  distinguishable  among  other  characteristics  by  having  the 
shafts  of  itb  quills  red  instead  of  yellow.  It  is  curious,  however,  that, 
In  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  where 
the  range  of  the  two  lands  overiaps.  birds  are  found  presenting  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  the  otiicrwise  distinctive  features  of  each. 

Other  North  American  forms  are  the  downy  and  hairy  wood- 
peckers, small  birds  with  spotted  black  and  white  (Jumage,  which  are 
very  valuable  as  destroyers  of  harmful  grubs  and  borers;  the  red- 
headed woodpecker,  a  very  handsome  form  with  stronrly  contrasted 
Md,  black  and  white  plumage,  common  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains;  and  the  yeUow-bdhed  woodpecker  ("  sapsucker  "). 

Some  other  woodpeckers  deserve  cspedal  notice — the  Coiaptes  or 
SoropUx  campestris,  which  inhabits  the  treeless  plains  of  Paraguay 
and  La  Plata;  aJso  the  South-African  woodpecker  CeoccSoftes 
olivaceus,  which  lives  almost  entirely  on  the  jTound  or  rocks,  and  picks 
a  hole  for  its  nest  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  (Zoohgisl,  1882.  p.  ao8). 

The  woodpeckers,  together  with  the  wrynecks  (iiO'),  form  a  very 
natural  division  of  scansorial  birds  with  xygodactylous  leet,  and  were 
regarded  by  T.  H.  Huxley  as  forming  a  distinct  division  of  birds  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Ceteomorpkas,  whilst  W.  K.  Parker  separated 
them  from  all  other  birds  as  SasvopuUhae.  (AN) 

WOODS,  SIR  ALBERT  (1816-1904),  English  herald,  son  of  Sir 

William  Woods,  Garter  king<of-anns  from  1838  to  his  death  in 

1842,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  April  i8z6.    In  1838  he  became 

a  member  of  the  chapter  of  the  Heralds'  College,  of  which  he 

ims  appdnted  registrar  in  1866.    In  1869  he  was  kiughted  and 

became  Carter  king-of-arms.    In  this  capadty  he  was  entrusted 

'  The  expression  Picus  marHus  was  by  old  writers  used  in  a  very 
peneral  sense  for  all  birds  that  dimbcd  trees,  not  only  woodpeckers, 
out  for  the  nuthatch  and  tree-creeper  (qqjs.)  as  well.  The  adjective 
wurHus  loses  all  its  significance  if  it  be  removed  from  Pkus^  as'  some 
even  re^MBCtable  authorities  have  separated  it. 


with  many  inissions  to  convey  the  order  to  fordgn  soverdgns; 
he  was  also  registrar  from  1878  of  the  orders  of  the  Star  of  India 
and  of  the  Indian  Empire;  and  from  1869  was  king-of-arms 
ci  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George.  He  officiated  at  the 
coronations,  both  of  Qaetn  Victoria  and  of  King  Edward  VII., 
and  his  authority  on  questions  of  precedence  was  unique.  His 
later  distinctions  were  K.C.B.  (1897),  ILC.M.G.  (1899)  and 
G.C.V.O.  (1903).    He  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1904. 

WOODS,  LEONARD  (1774-1854)1  American  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Princeton,  Massachasetts,  on  the  19th  of  June  1774.  He 
graduated  a^  Harvard  in  1796,  and  in  1798  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West  Newbuiy.  He  was 
prominent  among  the  founders  of  Andover  Theobgical  Seminaiy* 
and  was  its  first  professor,  occupying  the  chair  of  Christian  theo- 
logy from  1808  to  1846,  and  being  professor  emoitus  until  hit 
death  in  Andover  on  the  a4th  of  August  1854.  He  helped  to 
establish  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  American  Education 
Sodety,  the  Temperance  Sodety  and  the  American  Board  of 
CommisBumeis  for  Fordgn  Missions.  He  was  an  orthodox 
Calvinist  and  an  able  dialectidan.  His  prindpal  works  (5  vols., 
Andover,  1849-50)  wen  LtcturesoHlkeltupuraium  of  the  Scripturss 
(1839),  Memoirs  of  Amtrican  Missionaries  (1833),  Examimalum 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Perfection  (1841),  Lectures  on  Church  Gaoemment 
(1843)1  and  Lectures  on  Swedenbargianism  (1846);  he  also  wrote 
a  History  of  Andaoer  Seminary  (1848),  tompleted  by  his  son. 

His  son,  Lbomasd  Woods  (1807-1878),  was  bom  in  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  November  1807,  and  gradu« 
ated  at  Union  College  in  1827  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1830.  His  translation  of  Georg  Christian  Knapp's 
ChriHian  Theology  (1831-1833)  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  in 
American  theolopcaul  seminaries.  He  was  assistant  Hebrew 
instrtictor  (1832-1833)  at  Andover,  and  having  been  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Londonderry  Presbytery  in  1830  was  ordained 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1833. 
In  x834-i837  he  edited  the  newly-established  Literary  and 
Theolo^cal  Reviev,  in  which  he  opposed  the  **  New  Haven  " 
theology.  After  bang  professor  of  sacred  Uterature  in  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  for  three  years,  he  was  president 
ci  Bowdoin  College  from  1839  to  x866,  and  introduced  there 
many  important  reforms.  From  June  1867  to  September  1868 
Dr  Woods  worked  in  London  and  Paris  for  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  collecting  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Maine;  he 
induced  J.  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen  to  prepare  the  first  volume  (1868) 
of  the  Historical  Sodety's  Documentary  History,  and  he  dis- 
covered a  MS.  of  Hakluyt's  Discourse  on  Western  Planting, 
which  was  edited,  partly  with  Woods's  notes,  by  Charles  Dean 
in  1877.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  a4th  of  December  1878. 
He  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  cfinversationalist  and  orator, 
notable  for  his  uncompromising  independence,  his  opinion 
that  the  CSerman  reformation  was  a  misfortune  and  that  the 
reformation  should  have  been  within  the  church. 

See  E.  A.  Park,  Life  and  Character  cf  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.  (Andover, 
1880). 

Alva  Woods  (1794-1887),  a  nephew  of  the  dder  Leonard  and 
the  son  of  Abel  Woods  (1765-1850),  aBaptist preacher,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  181 7  and  at  Andover  Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  1821, 
and  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister.  In  1824-1828  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Brown 
University,  acting  as  pressident  in  1826-1827;  in  1838-1831 
was  president  of  Transylvania  Univeraty,  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
and  in  1831-1837  was  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Tuscaloosa,  where  he  organized  the  Alabama  Female 
Athenaeum.    After  1839  he  lived  in  Providence,  R.L 

WOODSTOCK,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Oxford  county, 
Ontario,  Canada,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto  by  rail,  on  Cedar 
creek,  the  Thames  river  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Padfic  nulways.  Pop.  (igoi)  8833.  It  is  in  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  the  province,  and  has  a  large  export 
trade  in  cheese,  butter  and  farm  produce.  Organs,  pianos  and 
agricultural  implements  are  manufactured.  It  contains  a  reri- 
dential  school,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  church,  affiliated 
with  McMaster  University,  Toronto. 
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WOODSTOCK*  a  market  toim  and  municipal  borough  in  lire 
Woodstock  parliamentary  division  of  Oxfordshire,  England, 
7a|m.  W.N.W.  of  London,  the  terminus  (Blenheim  and  Wood- 
stock) of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (xgoi) 
1684.  The  little  river  Gl3rme,  in  a  steep  and  picturesque  vaUey, 
divides  the  town  into  New  and  Old  Woodstock.  The  church  of 
St  Mary  Magdalene,  in  New  Woodstock,  is  of  Norman  date, 
but  has  additions  in  the  later  styles,  and  a  west  tower  built  in 
1785.  The  town>hall  was  erected  in  1766  after  the  designs  of  Sir 
William  Chambers.  The  picturesque  almshouses  were  erected 
in  1798  by  Caroline,  dudiess  of  Marlborough.  The  town  is 
dependent  chiefly  on  agriculture,  but  a  manufacture  of  leather 
gloves  (dating  from  the  i6th  century)  is  carried  on.  Wood* 
stock  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  za  oounctUoES. 
Area,  156  acres. 

After  the  battle  of  Blenheini  the  manor  of  Woodstock  was 
by  Act  3  and  4  of  Quotn  Anne,  chap.  4,  bestowed  in  perpetuity 
on  John,  duke  of  Marlborough.  Ini733  it  was  destroyed,  being 
already  ruinous,  and  the  site  levelled  after  the  erection  of 
Blenheim  House,  a  princely  mansion  erected  by  Fiariiament  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  consideration  of  his  military  services, 
and  especially  his  decisive  victory  at  Blenheim.  The  sum  of 
£500,000  was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  manor  and  the 
erection  of  the  building,  a  huge  pile  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
(9.1;.),  in  a  heavy  ItaIo<C>}rinthian  style.-  The  greater  part  of  the 
art  treasures  and  curios  were  sold  in  1886,  and  the  great  library 
collected  by  Charles  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1881 .  The  magnificent  park 
contains  Fair  Rosamund's  well,  near  which  stood  her  bower. 
On  the  summit  of  a  hill  stands  a  oolunm  commemorating  the 
duke.    Blenhdm  Park  forms  a  separate  parish. 

Domesday  describes  Woodstock  {Wodestock,  Wodesiok\  Wode* 
stok)  as  a  royal  forest;  it  was  a  royal  seat  from  eaily  times  and 
■iEthelred  is  said  to  have  held  a  council  there,  and  Henry  I.  to 
have  kept  a  menagerie  in  the  park.  Woodstock  was  the  scene 
of  Hjoary  II.'s  courtship  of  Rosamund  Clifford  ("  Fair  Rosa- 
mund ") .  It  was  a  favourite  royal  residence  until  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  manor  house  was  "  almost  totally  destroyed." 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  ol  1279  Woodstock  is  described  as  a  vill,  but 
a  burgeas  is  alluded  to  in  the  same  document,  and  it  returned  two 
members  to  parliaroent  as  a  borough  in  13102  and  1305.  A  mayor  of 
Woodstock  was  witness  to  a  deed  in  1398,  but  the  earliest  known 
charter  of  incorporation  was  that  from  Henry  VI.  in  1453,  establish- 
ing the  vlll  of  New  Woodstock  a  free  borough,  with  a  merchant  gild 
and  the  same  liberties  and  customs  as  New  Windsor ;  and  incorporat- 
ine  the  burgesses  under  the  title  of  the  "  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Vul  of  New  Woodstock."  The  mayor  and  a  serjeant-at-mace  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  commonalty,  and  an  independent  borough  court 
was  established  for  the  triad  of  all  civil  actions  and  criminal  offences. 
The  borough  was  also  exempted  from  the  burden  of  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  pariiament,  but  it  again  returned  two  members  m  1^53 
and  then  resularly  from  1570  until  x88i.  when  the  representation 
was  reduced  to  one  member.  In  1885  the  borough  was  dis- 
franchised. The  charter  <^  Hen^  VI.  was  confirmed  by  Henry  VII., 
Edward  VI.  and  Elisabeth,  but  before  1580,  when  an  ocdinance  was 
drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  borough,  the  corporation  had 
considerably  developed,  including  a  high  fteward,  recorder,  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  20  common  councfllors,  a  town  clerk  and  a  crier  of  the 
court;  and  the  new  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  i66«  did  little 
more  than  confirm  this  corporation.  The  hamlet  of  Old  Woodstock 
is  said  to  have  been  founoed  by  Henry  I.,  and  was  raver  included 
^thin  the  boroueh.  The  existing  Tuesday  market  is  stated  in  the 
Hundred  Rolb  of  1370  to  have  been  granted  by  Henry  II.  and  the 
St  Matthew's  fair  by  John.  The  latter  was  confirmed  m  1453,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Mary  Magdalen.  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1565  granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonauty  a  market  on 
Friday,  and  two  fam  of  four  days  each  at  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas  and 
Lady  Day. 

See  Rev.  E.  Manhall.  EaHy  History  ef  Woodstock  Manor  (Oxford, 
1873);  Adolphus  Ballard,  Chronicles  o(  Royal  Borough  of  Wood- 
Oocki   Victorui  County  History,  Oxfordshire. 

WOODWARD,  JOHN  (1665-1728),  English  naturalist  and 
geologist,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire  on  the  ist  of  May  1665.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  London,  where  he  studied  with 
Dr  Peter  Barwick,  physician  to  Charles  IL  In  1693  he  was 
ai^inted  professor  of  physic  in  Gresham  college.  In  1693  he 
was  elected  F.R.S.,  in  1695  was  made  M.D.  by  Archbish6p 
Tenison  and  also  by  Cambridge,  and  in  1702  became  F.R.C.P^. 


While  stiU  a  sttkdent  he  became  Interested  in  botany  and  B«tura] 
history,  and  during  visits  to  Cloucestershire  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  fossils  that  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  tlwt 
county;  and  he  began  to  form  the  great  collection  with  which 
his  name  is  associated.    His  views  were  set  forth  in  An  Essay 
toward  a  Natural  History  tf  the  Earth  and  Ttrrestrial  Bodies, 
especially  Minerals,  &c.  (1695;  ^^^  ^*  ^7<>^i  3^  ^*   ^TS)- 
This  was  followed  by  Brief  Instructions  for  mc^ng  Ohseroations 
in  all  Parts  of  the  World  (1696).    He  was  author  also  olAn  Attempt 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Fossils  of  England  (2  vols.,  1728 
and  1729).    In  these  works  he  showed  Uiat  the  stony  surface  of 
the  earth  was  divided  into  strata,  and  that  the  enclosed  shells 
were  originally  generated  at  sea;  but  his  views  of  the  method  oi 
formation  of  the  rocks  were  entirely  erroneous.    In  his  elaborate 
Catalogue  he  described  his  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils  in  a  manner 
iar  in  advance  of  the  age.    He  died  on  the  25th  of  April  1728, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  his  will  he  directed  that  his  personal  estate  and  effects  srere 
to  be  sold,  and  that  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  was  to  be  pnchased  and  conveyed  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  A  lecturer  was  to  be  chosen,  and  paid  £100  a  year 
to  read  at  least  four  lectures  every  year,  on  some  one  or  other  of 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Earths  Henoe 
arose  the  Woodwardian  professorship  of  geology.  To  the  same 
university  he  bequeathed  his  collection  of  English  fossils,  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  lecturer,  and  these  fonned  the  nucleus  of 
the  Woodwardian  museum  at  Cambridge.  The  specimens  have 
since  been  removed  to  the  new  Sedgwick  museum. 

A  fun  account  of  Woodward's  fife  and  views  and  a  portrait  of  him 
are  given  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  by  J.  W. 
Clark  and  T.  McK.  Hughes,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  his  paper,  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  1699,  entitled  Some  Thoughts  ana  Exttri' 
ntents  concerning  Vegetation,  "  shows  that  the  author  shoula  be 
ranked  as  a  founder  ol  experimental  plant>physiology,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  emi^oy  the  method  of  water-culture,  and  to  make 
refined  experiments  for  the  investigation  of  plant-life.*' 

See  also  The  Lioes  of  the  Professors  of  Cresham  CoUege,  by  John 
Ward  (1740). 

WOODWARD,  SAMUEL  (X790-X838),  English  geoIo|^  and 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  3rd  of  October  1790. 
He  was  for  the  most  part  self-educated.  Apprenticed  in  1804 
to  a  manufacturer  of  camlets  and  bombasines,  a  taste  for  serious 
study  was  stimulated  by  his  master,  Alderman  John  Herring 
and  by  Joseph  John  Gumey.  Becoming  interested  in  geology  and 
archaeology,  he  began  to  form  the  collection  which  after  his  death 
was  purchased  fdk*  the  Norwich  museum.  In  1820  he  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  Cumey's  (afterwards  Barclay's)  bank  at  Norwich, 
and  Hudson  Gumey  and  Dawson  Turner  (of  Yarmouth),  both 
feUows  of  the  Royal  Society,  encouraged  his  scientific  woik. 
He  commtmicated  to  the  Arckaeeiogia  articles  on  the  round  church 
towers  of  Norfolk,  the  Roman  remains  of  the  country,  8te.,  and 
other  papers  on  natural  history  and  geology  to  tlje  M^g.  Nat, 
Hist,  and  Phil.  Mag.  He  died  at  Norwich  on  the  X4th  of  Januaiy 
X838.  He  was  author  of  A  Synoptical  Table  of  British  Organic 
Remains  (1830),  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  Britain;  An  OuUim 
of  the  Geology  of  Norfolk  (1833);  and  of  two  works  issued  post- 
humously. The  Norfolk  Topographer* s  Manual  (1842)  and  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Norwich  Castle  (1847). 

His  eldest  son,  Bernard  BoUngbroke  Woodward  (x8ifr-x869), 
was  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings  at  Windsor 
Castle  from  x86o  until  his  death.  The  second  son,  Samud 
Pick  worth  Woodward  (X821-1865),  became  in  1845  professor  of 
geology  and  natural  history  in  the  Royal  Agricultuxal  College, 
Cirencester,  and  m  184B  was  appointed  adaistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  geofegy  and  mineralogy  in  the  British  Museum.  He  was 
author  of  A  Mamul  ef  the  MoUusca  (in  three  parts,  1851, 1853 
and  X856). 

S.  P.,  Woodward's  son,  Horace  BoCngbroke  Woodward  (b. 
1848),  became  m  1863  an  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Geokigical 
Society,  and  joined  the  Geological  Survey  in  1867,  rising  to  be 
asdstant-direaor.  In  x893>i894  he  was  present  of  the 
<jcoIogists'  Association,  and  he  published  many  im^rtant  works 
on  geology.    Samuel  Woodward's  youngest  son,  Henry  Woodwaid 
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(bu  1833)  became  assistant  in  the  geological  department  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1858,  and  in  z88o  keeper  of  that  deport- 
ment. He  became  F.R.S.  in  1873,  LL.D.  (St  Andrews)  in  1878, 
president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (t894-x896), 
and  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  medal  of  that  society  in 
1906.  He  published  a  Monograph  of  the  British  Fossil 
Crustacea,  Oria  Maostomaia  (Palaeontograph.  Soc.  x866- 
1878);  K  Monograph  of  Carboniferous  TrilMtea  (PaL  Soc. 
1883-Z884),  and  many  articles  in  scientific  journals.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Ceohgical  Magasifu  from  its  commencement  in 
Z864. 

See  Memoir  of  S.  Woodward  (with  btbltoffYapby)  in  Trams.  NoffUk 
Nat.  Soc.  (1879),  and  of  S.  P.  Woodward  (with  portrait  and  biblio- 
graphy). Ibid.  (1882),  by  H.  B.  Woodward. 

WOOU  WORSTED  AMD  WOOLLEN  HANUFAGtURBS. 
Wool  is  a  modified  form  oT  hair,  distinguished  by  its  slender, 
soft  and  wavy  or  curly  structure,  and,  as  seen  under  the  micro- 
sa>pe,  by  its  highly  imbricated  or  serrated  surface.  At  what 
point  an  animal  fibre  ceases  to  be  hair  and  becomes  wool  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  because  the  one  by  imperceptible 
gradations  merges  into  the  other,  so  that  a  continuous  chain  can 
be  formed  from  the  finest  and  softest  merino  to  the  rigid  bristles 
of  the  wild  boar.  Thus  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  Australian 
merino  merges  into  the  crosa-bred  of  New  Zealand;  the  cross- 
bred of  New  Zealand  merges  into  the  long  English  and  lustre  wool, 
which  in  turn  merges  into  alpaca  and  mohair-materials  with 
clearly  marked  but  undeveloped  scale  structure.  Again,  such 
animals  as  the  camel  and  the  (Cashmere  goat  yield  fibres,  which 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  class  rigidly  as  either  wool 
or  hair. 

Wool  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  textile  fibres.  Owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  spun  into  thread,  and  the  com- 
fort derived  from  clothing  made  of  wool,  it  would 
naturally  be  one  of  the  first  textilea  used  by  mankind 
for  clothing.  Ancient  records  prove  the  high  antiquity 
of  wool  textures  and  the  early  importance  of  the  sheep.  The 
different  kinds  of  wool  and  the  doth  made  from  them  in  antiquity 
are  described  by  Pliny  and  referred  to  by  other  writers,  and  among 
the  arts  which  the  British  Isles  owe  to  the  Romans  not  the 
least  important  is  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wooL  The  sheep 
certainly  was  a  domestic  animal  in  Britain  long  before  the  period 
of  the  Roman  occupation;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  use  was 
made  of  sheep  skins  and  of  wooL  But  the  Romans  ^tablished  a 
wool  factory  whence  the  occupying  army  was  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing, and  the  value  of  the  manufacture  was  soon  recognised  by  the 
Britons,  of  whom  Tacitus  remarks,  "  Inde  etiam  habitus  nostri 
honor  et  frequcns  toga  "  (Agric,  c  21).  The  product  of  the 
Winchester  looms  soon  established  a  reputation  abroad,  it  being 
remarked  that "  the  wool  of  Britain  is  often  spun  so  fine  that  it  is 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  Rider's  thread."  This  reputation 
was  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  the  fibre  was 
in  great  demand  in  the  Low  Countries  and  other  continental 
centres.  There  are  many  allusions  to  woollen  manufactures  in 
England  in  early  times;  but  the  native  industry  could  not  rival 
the  products  of  the  continent,  although  the  troubles  in  various 
industrial  centres,  f^m  time  to  time,  caused  skilled  workers  in 
wool  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  In  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  Flemish  weavers  settled  under  the  protection  of 
the  queen  at  Carlisle,  but  subsequently  they  were  removed  to 
Pembrokeshire.  At  various  subsequent  periods  there  were 
further  immigrations  of  skilled  Flemish  weavers,  who  were 
planted  at  different  places  throughout  the  country.  The  doth 
fair  in  the  church  yard  of  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew  was 
instituted  by  Henry  U.;  gilds  of  weavers  were  established;  and 
the  exdusivc  privDege  of  exporting  woollen  doth  was  granted 
to  the  dty  of  London.  Edward  III.  made  spedal  efforts  to 
cDCOUrage  wool  industries.  He  brought  weavers,  dyers  and 
fullers  from  Flanders;  he  himself  wore  British  cloth;  but  to 
stimulate  native  industry  he  prohibited,  under  pain  of  life  and 
limb,  the  exportation  of  En^h  wooL  Previous  to  this  time 
English  wool  had  been  in  large  demand  on  the  continent,  where 
it  had  a  reputation  exceeded  only  by  the  wool  of  Spain.    The 


customs  duties  levied  on  the  eiqport  of  wool  were  an  important 
source  of  the  loyal  revenue.  Edward  III.'s  prohibitory  law 
was,  however,  found  to  be  unworkable,  and  the  utmost  that  both 
he  and  his  aucoesaors  were  able  to  effect  was  to  hamper  the  export 
trade  by  vexatious  restrictions  and  to  encourage  much  smugging 
of  wool  Thus  while  Edward  III.  b'mited  the  right  of  exporting 
to  merchant  strangers,  Edward  IV.  decreed  that  no  alien  should 
ea^rt  wool  and  that  deniwns  should  export  it  only  to  Calais. 
LegisUtion  of  this  kind  prevailed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  free  exportation  of  English  wool  was  permitted;  and  Smith, 
in  his  Mtmoirt  of  WoU,  points  pnt  that  it  was  duzing  this  reign 
that  the  manufacture  made  the  most  xafdd  progress.  In  z66o 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  was  again  decreed, 
and  it  was  not  till  1825  that  this  law  was  finally  repealed.  The 
resulu  of  the  prohibitory  law  were  exceedingly  detrimental;  the 
production  of  wool  far  exceeded  the  consumption;  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  fell;  wool-"  running  ".or  smuggling  became 
an  organized  traffic;  and  the  whole  industry  became  disorganized. 
Extraordinary  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  stimulating  the 
demand  for  woollen  manufactures,  among  which  was  an  act 
passed  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  IL  decredng  that  all  dead  bodies 
should  be  buried  in  woollen  shrouds— 4n  enactment  which 
remained  in  the  Statute  Book,  if  not  in  force,  for  a  period  of  120 
years^  On  the  opening  up  of  the  colonies,  every  effort  was  pade 
to  encourage  the  use  oif  English  doth^  and  the  manufacture  was 
discouraged  and  even  jKrohibited  in  Ireland. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  attention  of  monarchs  and 
legislators  was  so  frequently  directed  to  the  wool  industries. 
Wool  was  indeed  "  Uie  flower  and  strength'  and  revenue  and 
blood  of  England,"  and  till  the  devdopment  of  the  cotton  trade, 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  wool  in.dustries  were» 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
country.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  X7th  century  the  wool 
produced  an  Enc^nd  was  estimated  to  be  worth  £2fiOOfiOO 
yearly,  furnishing  £8|00o,ooo  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  ol 
which  there  was  eiqnrted  about  £2,000,000  in  value.  In  1706 
the  offidal  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  was  about  £3,ooO}OCOf 
and  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  the  exports  had  increased 
in  value  by  about  £500,000  only.  In  x  7  74  Dr  Campbell  {Political 
Survey  of  Creal  Britain)  estimated  the  number  of  sheep  in 
England  at  10,000,000  or  12,000,600,  the  value  of  the  wool 
produced  yearly  at  £5,000,000,  the  manufactured  products  at 
£12,000,000,  and  the  exports  at  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000.  He 
also  reckoned  that  the  industry  then  gave  employment  to 
1,000,000  persons.  These  figures,  in  the  light  of  the  dimensions 
of  present-day  industries,  may  appear  small,  but  they  bore  a 
proiominant  relationship  to  the  other  great  sources  of  employ* 
ment  and  trade  of  the  period.  In  x8oo  the  native  crop  of  wool 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  96,000,000  tb;  and,  import  duty 
not  being  imposed  till  1802,  the  quantity  brought  from  abroad 
was  8,600,000  &,  6,000,000  'tb  of  which  came  from  Spain.  In' 
1825  the  importation  of  colonial  wool  became  free,  the  duty 
leviable  having  been  for  several  previous  years  as  high  as  6d. 
per  lb,  and  in  1844  the  duty  was  finally  remitted  on  foreign  wool 
also. 

Sheep  were  introduced  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia  in  1609,  and 
in  1633  the  animals  were  first  brought  to  Boston.  Ten  years 
later  a  fuUing  mill  was  erected  at  Rowley,  Mass., 
"  by  Mr  Rowley's  people,  who  were  the  first  that  set 
upon  making  doth  in  this  western  worid."  The 
factory  woollen  industry  was,  however,  not  established  till  the 
dose  of  the  z8th  century,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  first 
carding  machine  put  in  operation  in  the  United  States  was 
constructed  in  1794  under  the  supervision  of  John  and  Arthur 
SchofiehL 

For  centuries  the  finer  wools  used  for  cloth-making  throughout 
Europe  had  been  obtained  from  Spain — ^the  home  of  the  funous 
merino  breed  devdoped  from  races  of  sheep  originally 
introduced  into  the  Peninsula  by  the  Moots.  TiU 
early  in  the  19th  century  the  superiority  of  Spanish 
merinos  remained  unchallenged,  but  the  Peninsular  War  and  its 
attendant  evils  produced  a  depreciation  of  qiuality  concurrent^ 
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with  the  introduction  of  Saxon  and  Silesian  wools,  which  suddenly 
supplanted  the  product  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  merino  sheep 
had  been  introduced  into  Saxony  by  the  elector  in  1765,  and  by 
judidous  crossing  with  the  best  native  race  developed  the  famous 
electoxal  breed.  Merinos  were  carried  to. Hungary  in  1775,  and  to 
France  in  1776,  and  in  1786  Daubenton  brought  them  to  Ram- 
bouillet,  whcaioe  a  famous  race  devdoped.  In  i8oa  the  first 
merinos  known  to  have  left  pure  descendants  were  taken  to  the 
United  States,.and  in  1809-1810  an  importation  (4000)  of  merino 
sheep  was  made. 

The  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into  the  United  States 
was  an  important  move,  but  its  results  are  not  to  be  compared 

with  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep 
YmUl.  ^^  Australasia  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  and 
^gfg,  into  Soiith  America  a  little  later.    It  is  probable  that 

the  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  first 
sheep  taken  out  by  theearly  colonists  suggested  the  possibilities 
of  Australia  as  a  wool-growing  country.  As  has  been  noted 
above,  marked  endeavours  were  being  made  at  this  time  to  extend 
the  merino  breed  of  sheep,  so  that  it  was  but  natural  that  this 

breed  should  be  s^ven  the  first  chance.  That  marked 
^Tf'Bffe.   success  did  not  attend  the  first  endeavours  is  shown 

by  the  fact  that  the  London  Colonial  Wool  Sales 
originated  hi  the  necessity  of  selling  Australian  wools  just  for 
what  they  would  bring  under  the  hammer,  as  distinct  from  the 
private  treaty  method  of  selling  and  buying  the  moro  highly 
priced  continental  merinos.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  the 
Australian  fine  wools  were  first  shipped  from  Botany  Bay,  hence 
the  now  universal  term  "  botany  "  for  fine  wools.  The  colonists 
were  not  to  be  repressed  however,  and  eventually,  through  the 
endeavours  oi  Captain  MacArthur,  Sir  J.  Banks,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden  and  others,  the  merino  breed  became  established 
on  a  firm  basb,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  Australian 
wools  were  no  longer  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  evolution  was 
not  to  stop,  however,  with  the  development  of  merino  flocks  and 
the  exporting  of  merino  wool.  No  doubt  early  in  the  19th  century 
the  pos^bilities  of  raising  larger  sheep  on  the  better  coastal 
pasturage  was  naturally  suggeAed.  Until  about  1885  this 
tendency  was  largely  repressed  owing  to  the  demand  for  merino 
as  distinct  from  cross-bred  wool.  In  other  words  wool  was  the 
dominating  factor.  But  with  the  possibilities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frozen  meat  trade  from  1880  to  1890  this  condition 
was  changed,  and  the  tendency  to  breed  a  laxge  sheep  with  a 
valuable  carcass  and  mediocro  wool  grew  apace.  New  Zealand 
was  specially  ad94>ted  for  this  development;  thus  New  Zealand 
frozen  mutton  completely  dominated  New  Zealand  wool  In 
this  manner  it  came  about  that  cross-bred  wool  supplanted  merino 
wool  to  a  very  considtfable  extent  throughout  Australasia. 
This  change  would  have  been  serious  for  the  woq|  comber  and 
spjnner  had  not  the  Bradford  combers,  spinners  and  manu- 
facturen  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  developed  a  world- 
wide renown  for  their  cross-brod  tops,  yams  and  fabrics.  Again 
the  change  was  not  altogether  for  the  bad  so  far  as  the  Australian 
sheep  waJB  concerned.  Sheep>breeding  developed  into  a  real 
science,  and  remarkable  results  were  obtained  with  such  crosses 
as  Merino>LincoIn,  Merino-Ldccster,  Merino-Shropshire;  all 
probably  originating  in  the  first  place  in  the  desire  to  produce 
a  large-bodied  early-fattenmg  sheep,  but  later  developing  into  a 
strenuous  endeavour  to  develop  more  useful  t3rpes  of  wools. 
Thus  the  wool  produced  from  the  first  cross  Merino-Lincohi 
might  be  very  defective  judged  from  a  pure  merino  stand- 
point, but  by  breeding  back  to  the  merino  practically  none  of 
the  useful  merino  characteristics  were  sacrificed,  while  length 
of  staple  was  added  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece  perlu^ 
doubled. 

A  somewhat  different  evolution  has  taken  place  in  Liter  years 
with  reference  to  the  interior  sheep  stations.  The  merino  ihetp 
will  thrive  where  a  larger  sheep  would  starve,  hence  its  value 
for  the  stations  where  salt-bush  dominates  all  vegetatiQn.  But 
the  merino  sheep  is  a  "  wool "  sheep,  not  a  "  frozen  inutton  ** 
aheq>,  hence  all  crossing  hero  was  carried  out  with  the  idea  of 
simply  developing  the  weight  of  fleece  and  if  possible  retaining 


the  merino  wod  chsracteristics.    The  most  matked  deveIof>- 
ment  in  this  direction  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the 
United  Sutes  merino  or  Vermont  breed.    Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  introduction.    The  weight  of  fleece  carried  per 
sheep  has  been  remarkably  increased,  and  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
present  weight  multiplied  by  price  per  S>  paid  in  London,  or 
dsewhero  has  been  entirely  in  favour  of  first  and  second  cxosa 
Vermonts,  has  undoubtedly  influenced  breeders  in  its  favour 
Against  this  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the  Australian-Vermont 
merino  cross  produces  a  sheep  of  unstable  physique,  naturally 
unable  to  withstand  drought,  and — worst  of  all  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned — producing  a  fleece  very  difficult  to  judge  for  yield 
of  pure  scoured  wool.    Again,  the  Australian- Vermont  first  cross 
is  very  liable  to  produce  a  very  strong  botany  wool,  while  what 
is  requ'red  is  a  long  but  fine  wool  tec&ucally  termed  a  long  and 
shafty  6o's  to  64's  quality. 

Hardly  second  In  importance  to  Australia  as  a  wool-growing 
country  comes  South  America,  or  more  correctly  Argentina  along 
with  Patagonia,  Punta  Arenas  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  In  most  years  Australia  has  produced  the 
greater  bulk,  but  just  occasionally  S.  America  has  come 
out  top  and  is  likely  to  do  so  more  frequently  in  the 
future  owing  to  the  remarkable  developments  there  taking  place. 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  merino  shec^  into  S. 
America  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  In  1843  Henri 
Solanet,  a  Frenchman,  began  to  shear  the  comparatively  few 
sheep  round  Buenos  Aires.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by 
Edouardo  OUvera  and  Jos£  Planer.  The  idea  almost  at  once 
came  to  these  pioneers  of  importing  wdl-bred  rams,  and  as  S. 
America  is  essentially  a  Latin  country  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
French  flocks  of  Rambouillct  should  be  first  drawn  upon.  llV'ith 
the  development  of  the  meat  trade— just  as  in  the  case  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — a  larger  carcass  was  then  sought  after. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lincoln  ram  and  the  dev«k>p- 
ment  of  cross-bred  flocks  about  the  year  1885.  Perhaps  tUs 
cross  was  favoured  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  Bradford  spinners, 
who  made  excellent  use  of  the  cross-bred  wool  produced.  Flocks 
of  sheep  were  first  introduced  into  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1867. 
The  pasturage  here  being  limited,  the  flocks  have  probably 
attained  their  limit,  but  from  the  Falkland  Islands  flocks  have 
been  passed  on  to  Punta  Arenas,  where  there  Is  practically  un- 
limited pasturage.  The  chief  centres  from  which  wool  from  S. 
America  comes  to  Europe  are  Buenos  Aires,  which  exports  chiefly 
long  and  cross-bred  wools,  Montevideo,  which  exports  chiefly 
merino  wools,  and  (he  Falkland  Islands  and  Punta  Arenas,  which 
export  mostly  wools  of  the  finer  type.  The  industry  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  Englishmen.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  British 
manufacturer  early  took  a  dislike  to  the  Buenos  Aires,  &c.,  wools, 
and  consequently  these  wools  go  largely  to  the  continent  of 
Europe.  To-day  they  by  no  means  merit  their  previous  bad 
name,  and  the  Bradford  comber  and  spinner  are  endeavouring 
to  make  up  for  lost  opportunities. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into  Australia  it 
had  been  Introduced  into  S.  Africa  by  the  Dutch.  There  the 
climate  was  not  so  helpful  as  was  that  of  Australia. 
'  The  newly  acclimatized  sheep  appears  to  have  cast  its 
wool  at  about  the  fifth  generation  and  to  have  generally 
deteriorated,  necessitating  the  rcintroduction  of  fresh 
blood  form  Europe.  In  this  manner  have  been  developed  tha 
Cape  flocks  and  the  considerable  Cape  wool  trade — ^largdty 
centred  at  Port  Elizahetb,  East  London,  Cape  Town,  Mossel 
Bay  and  Port  Natal.  The  country  is  evidently  specially  adapted 
for  the  rearing  of  the  merino  type  of  she^,  as  cross-bred  Cape 
wool  is  practiaJIy  unknown.  The  term  snow-white  Oipe  wool,  on 
the  other  hand,  betokens  a  quality  of  whiteness  no  doubt  due 
to  the  atmospheric  and  pasturage  conditions.  Cape  wools  are 
also  known  as  non-fclting  wools,  and  consequently  are  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels.  In  1907  most  marked 
endeavours  were  being  made  to  develop  the  Cape  flocks  by  the 
introduction  of  some  thousands  of  Australian  merino  sheep. 
The  opinion  of  wool  experts  was  that  the  Cape  had  a  great  future 
before  it  as  a  wool-producing  country. 
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hugt  <|uintities  of  wool  also  come  from  the  East  and  from 
I,  while  even  Iceland  contributes  its  quota.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  developments  in- 
stanced,  Euxope  still  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the 
chief  wool-prcKiudng  continent,  though^  as  the  wwA 
is  largely  manufactured  locally,  one  hears  little  of 
European  woob. 

The  folloirinff  stattttict  give  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
colonial  aod  idreign  wool  trade  as  gauged  by  the  London 
wool  sales: 

1814  .  .  . 
1834  .  .  . 

"834  .  .  . 
1840  .  .  . 

1850  .  .  . 

It  muit  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  large  quantity  of  S. 
American,  W.  Indian,  RuHian,  &c.,  wools,  along  with  mohair  and 
alpaca,  come  through  Liverpool,  and  consequently  are  not  taken 
into  account  here. 

With  reference  to  wools  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  a  fine  short  wool  has  never  been  produced. 
Engliah  wool  is  known  the  world  over  as  being  of  a  long 
and  lustrous  type,  which  was  doubtless  that  so  much  in 
demand  in  the  middle  ages.  That  it  was  as  long  and 
lustrous  as  the  typical  Leicester  or  Lincoln  of  to-day  is  doubtful, 
as  the  new  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  was  only  fully  developed 
by  Mr  Bake  well  after  the  year  2747,  and  the  latter  day  Lincoln 
was  even  a  later  development  of  a  similar  character.  What  the 
exact  type  of  English  wool  or  wools  was  prior  to  the  z8th  century 
will  probably  never  be  decided,  but  from  the  closing  years  of 
that  century  there  is  no  difficulty  in  being  fairiy  predae.  As 
already  remarked,  the  long  and  lustrous  wools  are  the  typical 
English,  being  grown  in  Uncolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottin^am- 
ahire,  Devonshire,  &&,  ia  fact  in  all  those  districts  where  the 
pasturage  is  rich  and  specially  fitted  for  carrying  a  heavy  sheep. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  lustre  upon  the  wool  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  environment,  and  that  to  take  a  Lincoln  sheep  into  Norfolk 
means  the  loss  of  the  lustre.  This  is  partially  true,  but  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  take  a  laiger  view  and  remember  that  the 
two  influencing  factors  are  race  and  environment:  which  is 
the  more  potent  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Attempts  were  made  In 
the  i8th  centuiy  to  develop  a  fine  wo(^  breed  in  En^^and, 
George  IV.  importing  a  numbo*  of  merino  sheep  from  Spain. 
The  discovery  was  soon  made  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
a  breed  of  pure  merinos  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  final  outcome 
was  by  no  means  unsatiafactoiy.  By  crossing  with  the  in- 
digenous sheep  a  race  of  fairiy  fine  woolled  shciep  was  developed, 
of  which  the  present  day  representative  Is  the  Southdown— 
a  sheep  which  feeds  naturally  on  the  Downs  of  Sussex,  &c., 
forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the  artificially  turnip-fed  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  &c.,  sheep.  Following  the  short,  curly  Southdown,  but 
rather  longer,  come  such  as  the  Sussex,  Oxknd  and  Hampshire 
Down  sheep;  these  are  followed  by  sudi  as  the  Shropshircs  and 
Shropshire  crosses,  Kent  and  Romney  Marsh,  imtil  at  last  the 
chain  from  the  Southdown  to.  the  Lincoln  »  completed.  Of 
course  there  are  several  British  wools  not  included  in  this  chain. 
Scotch  or  Uack-face  wool  is  long  and  rough,  but  well  adapted 
for  being  spun  into  carpet  yams.  Welsh  wool  has  the  peculiarity 
of  eariy  attaining  its  Kmit  of  shrinkage  when  washed,  and 
hence  is  specially  chosen  for  fiannels.  Shetland  wool  Is  of  a  soft 
nature  specially  suited  for  knitting  yams,  while  Cheviot  wool — 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  merino  sheep  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Great  Armada  and  the  native  Cheviot  sheep— has  made  the 
reputation  of  the  Scottish  manufacturera  for  tweeds.  North 
wool— ^ool  from  an  animal  of  the  Border  Leicester  and  Cheviot 
breed— Ripon,  Wensleydale  and  Teasdale  wools  are  also  spedally 
noted  as  lustre  wools,  Ripon  and  Wensleydale  woob  bahg,  l^ 
many  judges,  considered  superior  so  far  as  lustre  is  concerned  to 
Lincdn  and  Leicester. 

Such  remarkable  advances  have  been  made  in  the  weights  of 
fleeces  carried  by  sheep  of  pSrticttlar  breeds  that  it  is  difticuU  to 


•ay  if  finality  has  been  reached.    The  following  lirt  gives  avetags 
weights; 


Breed. 


Weight  of 
Average  Fleeee 
Merino  (Australian)  6  lb 

Merino      (South 

American)    .     .  .      6)  lb 
Merino-Lincoln  8- 10  lb 


Breed. 

Southdown 
Lincoln    . 
Shetland 
Cashmere 


Weight  of 
Average  Fleece. 
61b 
12  lb 
4lb 
40a. 


In  1885  the  avera^  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  per  year  was  about 
5  B>,  while  7  to  8  lb  is  now  the  average  weight.  Roughly  speaking 
the  weighcs  of  Australian  fleeces  are  to-day  awut  double  as  compared 
with  1885. 

'  The  prevailing  colour  of  sheep's  wool  is  white,  but  there  vp 
races  with  black,  brown,  fawn,  yellow  and  grey  shades  of  wool 
For  manufacturing  purposes  generally  white  wool  is,  pi^yai^ 
of  course,  most  valuable,  but  for  the  homeq>ims,  which  etmnatf 
in  earlier  times  absorbed  the  bulk  of  wool,  natural  Jf^*' 
cohmn  were  in  nuny  cases  used  with  good  e£Fect    In 
domestic  spinning,  knitting,  and  weaving,  natural  colours  are 
still  largely  taken  advantage  of,  as  in  the  cases  of  rough  yams» 
Shetland  knitted  shawls.  Highland  tweeds,  && 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  distinction  between  wool 
and  hair,  lies  chiefly  In  the  great  fineness,  softness,  and  waved 
delicacy  of  woollen  fibre,  comraned  with  a  highly  serrated  surface. 
These  peculiarities  are  precisely  the  characters  which  give  wool  its 
distinctive  value  as  a  textile  fibre,  the  most  distinctive  character* 
istic  of  all  being  the  Serrated  structure  which  spedally  belongs  to 
wocd  and  markedly  aids  the  important  property  of  fdring,  upon 
which  many  of  its  applicationsdepend.  The  serrations  of  .wool  and 
the  wavy  structure  it  assumes  are  dosdy  OMmected,  those  wools 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  serrations  being  usually 
most  findy  waved  in  structure.  The- appearance  presented  by 
wocd  undor  the  microscope  is  shown  in  fiffk  t-6  (Plate).  Under 
the  influence  of  moisture  and  pressure,  aided  by  alkalis  or  adds^ 
masses  of  wool  thoroughly  mat  together,  by  ^e  mutual  inter- 
locking of  the  fibres.  It  is  thus  that  the  shrinking  and  thickening 
ol  woollen  textures  under  washing  is  accounted  for,  the  capadty 
of  wool  doth  for  fdting  or  fulling  bdng  due  to  this  condition  of 
the  fibre,  possibly  along  with  a  certain  ^rinkagc  of  the  true  fibre 
mass.  The  serrations  are  most  numerous,  acute,  pointed  and 
distinct  in  fine  merino  wools,  as  many  as  2800  per  in.  bdng 
counted  in  spedmens  of  the  finest  Saxony  wools.  In  the  Ldcester 
wool  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  a  long  bright  staple^ 
the  serratures  are  not  only  much  fewer  in  number,  counting  about 
z8oo,  but  they  are  also  las  pronounced  in  character,  so  that  tha 
fibre  presents  a  smoother,  less  waved  character.  In  some  inferior 
wools  the  serrations  are  not  so  many  as  500  per  in.  A  similar 
difference  may  be  noted  in  the  fineness  of  the  fibres.  The  finest 
wool  has  a  diameter  of  from  t^  to  -r^wv  in.,  whilst  coarse 
Algerian  wools  may  rise  to  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  -rfr  in. 

Other  distinguishing  qualities  of  good  wool  consist  in  Tini- 
formity  and  strength  of  fibre  with  freedom  from  tender  or  weak 
portions  in  its  length,  a  condition  which  not  unfrequently  arises 
frofn  ill  health  in  the  sheep,  or  is  due  to  violent  climatic  changes. 
In  ill-bred  wool  there  may  also  be  found  intermingled  "  kemps  " 
or  dead  hairs— straight^  coarse,  dull  fibres  v^hich  show  con- 
spicuously among  the  wool,  and  become  even  more  prominent 
in  the  manufactured  and  dyed  goods,  as  they  wfll  not  uke  dye. 
Wool  also  possesses  a  softness  of  touch  and  an  dastidty  both  in 
the  raw  and  manufactured  condition  which  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  fibres.  In  length  of  sUple  it  varies  very  much,  artaining 
in  combfng  wools  to  a  length  of  as  much  as  15  to  so  in. 

In  dealing  with  wool  from  a  practical  pdnt  of  view  it  mtnt 
be  recognized  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  body,  but  has  a 
somewhat  complex  phyncal  structure.  Its  composi- 
tion in  the  raw  sute  may  be  said  to  be  threefold. 
Thus  there  is  the  wool-yolk—what  may  be  termed  a 
natural  impurity;  the  wool-fat,  which  is  not  only 
present  in  the  yolk  but  also  permeates  the  fibre  and  seems  to 
give  it  its  plastic  and  soft  handle;  and  the  cdl  structure  proper 
of  the  fibre.  The  natural  impurity  or  wool-yolk  is  truly  a  skin 
product  and  is  a  protector  of  the  wool-fibre  rather  than  part  of  the 
true  fibre  substance.    The  wool-fa  also  may  be  regarded  as 
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independent  of  the  true  fibrous  substance,  but  it  is  well  to 
recognize  that  if  the  wool-fibre  be  entirely  freed  from  the  wool-fat 
it  loses  its  plastic  and  elastic  nature  and  is  considerably  damaged. 
In  cleansing  wool  the  true  fibre  mass  may  be  disturbed  and 
partially  destroyed  not  only  by  dry  but  also  by  "  wet "  heat, 
and  may  be  entirely  disintegrated  by  means  of  alkalies,  &c., 
with  heat.  The  wool-fibre  will  almost  free  itself  from  the  natural 
impuritie»--the  yolk— in  the  presence  of  tepid  water.  This  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  various  steeping  marhines  placed  on 
the  mai^et,  which  partially  scour  the  wool  by  means  of  its  own 

yolk— principally  through  the  potadi  salts  present. 
« 
According  to  Hununel  the  oompoaition  of  the  average  wool-yolk 
is  as  foUowss— 

Moisture     •    •    .    4toa4%|Dirt    .    •    •    •    3  to  24% 
Yolk      .    •    .    .  12  „  47%  1  Wool-fibte.    .    •  15  u  7^% 

The  potash  salts  are  usually  rBoovered  from  the  wasb-water 
products  and  a  nuuked  economy  thereby  effected. 

The  natural  wod-fat — popularly  kriown  as  **  lanoline  ** — may  be 
partially  got  rid  of  in  the  steeping  process,  but  it  is  almost  invariably 
necessaiy  to  free  the  wool  stUl  further  from  It  by  actually  sooaring 
the  wocH  on  either  the  "  emulsion  "  or  "  adlvent  meUioa.  in  either 
case  the  action  beinE  ktfgely  physical.  As  previously  pointed  out, 
however,  all  the  wool-fat  must  not  be  taken  away  from  the  fibre,  or 
the  fibre  will  lose  iu  *'  nature."  According  to  Dr  Bowman,  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  cell  structure  01  the  avenge  wool-fibre 
isj— 

Carbon 50>ft 

Hydrogen 7*9 

Nitrogen I8'5 

Oicyeen ^I»a 

Sulphur  3*3 

lOO'O 

It  b  said  to  be  a  moat  complex  body  of  which  the  probable  formula 
la  Ciai,aN,SQ,,. 

If  wool  is  burnt,  it  largely  resolves  itself  into  ammonia  gaa— whence 
it  derives  its  characteristic  odour— and  carbon  "beads"  or  "re- 
mains," which  serve  to  distinguish  wool  from  cotton,  which,  upon 
being  burnt,  does  not  smoulder  but  bums  with  a  flash  and  leaves  no 
beads.  For  further  paniculara  on  the  organic  nature  of  the  wool- 
fibre  aee  Fibres. 

The  bulk  of  the  wool  of  commerce  comes  into  the  market  in  the 
form  of  fleece  wool,  the  product  of  a  nngle  year's  growth:  cut  from 
-  .  the  body  of  the  living  animalT  The  first  and  finest  clip, 
rf"**^  called  lambs'  wool,  may  be  ukeo  from  the  young  sheep  at 
\!S^  about  the  age  of  eight  months.  When  the  animal  is  not 
Z^Si  •horn  till  it  attains  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  months 

*^  ,  the  wool  is  known  as  hoge  or  hogget,  and,  like  lambs' 
wool,  IS  fine  and  tapers  to  a  point.  All  subsequently  cut  fleeces  are 
known  as  wether  wool.-  and  possess  relatively  somewhat  Imi  value 
than  the  first  clip.  Fleece  wool  as  it  comes  into  the  market  is  "  in 
the  grease."  that  is,  unwashed,  and  with  all  the  dirt  which  gathers  to 
the  surface  of  the  greasy  wool  present ;  or  it  is  received  as  "  washed  " 
wool,  the  washing  odng  done  as  a  preliminary  to  the  sheep-ahearing, 
or,  in  some  few  cases,  it  is  scoured  and  u  consequently  stated  as 
*'  scflured."  Skin  wool  b  that  which  is  obtained  from  sheep  which 
either  die  or  are  killed.  Typical  skin  wool  is  that  which  has  been 
removed  by  a  sweating  process.  The  worst  type  of  skin  wool— 
technically  known  as  "  slipe  "— b  removed  from  the  skins  by  lime, 
which  naturally  affects  the  handle  of  the  wool  and  renders  it  difBculC 
to  bring  into  a  workable  condition  later.  Maiamet  in  France  is  the 
great  continental  centre  for  skin  wools. 

Where  there  b  abundance  of  water  and  other  conveniences  it  b 
the  practke  to  wash  or  half-wash  sheep  previous  to  shearing,  and 
siu-KA  "'^^  ^'^  oomes  into  the  market  as  waahed  or  half- 
t^Zmm     washed  fleece.  The  surface  of  a  fleece  has  usually  a  thick 

^^^^  coating  of  dirt,  and  in  the  case  of  merino  breeds  the  fleece 
Surface  is  firmly  caked  together  into  solid  masses,  from  the  adhesion 
of  dirt  to  the  wool  constantly  moist  with  the  exudation  from  the  skin 
of  the  greasy  yolk  or  "  auint,"  so  that  in  an  unwashed  very  greasy 
fleece  30  %.  of  weight  may  represent  dirt,  and  about  40  %  the  greasy 
suint  whioi  lubricates  the  wool,  while  the  pure  wool  is  not  more  than 
one-third  oart  of  the  whole.  Where  running  streams  exist,  the  shieep 
ate  penned  by  the  side  of  the  water,  and  taken  one  by  one  and  hdd  in 
the  stream  while  they  are  waahed,  one  man  holding  and  the  other 
washing.  The  opeiation  b  objectionable  in  many  ways,  as  it  pollutes 
the  stream,  and  it  dissipates  no  mean  amount  of  potash  salts,  valuable 
for  manure  or  for  other  chemical  purposes.  Sheep  washing  appliances 
are  now  larcely  employed,  the  arrangement  ooonsting  01  a  pen  into 
which  the  Aeep  are  dnven  and  subjected  to  a  atroog  spray  of  water 
either  hot  or  cold,  whkrh  soaks  the  fleece  and  softens  tne  dirt.  This 
done,  they  are  caused  to  swim  along  a  tank  which  narrows  towards 
the  exit,  and  just  as  they  pass  out  -Of  the  pen  they  are  caught  and 
subjected  to  a  strong  douche  of  pure  water.  They  should  then  be  kept 


on  grass  land  free  from  straw,  sand,  &Ch  ao  that  the  wod  amy  be 
sheared  free  from  vegetable  matter,  &c.  After  a  few  days  the  wool 
of  a  washed  sheep  b  sufficiently  dry  for  shearing  or  dippmg. 

The  rdative  advantages  of  snipping  wool  in  the  greasy  or  washed 
state  have  been  fiercely  debated.  Although  there  are  naturally 
exceptions,  the  superiority  of  greasy  wool  b  now  generally  recognixed. 
Thb  b  not  only  because  the  wool  more  fully  retains  its  nature,  but 
because  it  b  more  readily  judged  for  *'  yield  **  and  its  qannins 
qualities  are,  perhaps,  more  readily  estimated. 

The  following  list  gives  an  idea  of  the  yield  in  dean  wool  of  the 
chief  oommerdal  varieties,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  roughly 
merino  greasy  wool  yiekb  about  50%  deaa  wool  and  English  about 
75%  clean  wool. 

Type  of  WooL  Yield  per  cent  of 

aeaaWod. 
Australian  Merino .........       50^ 

Cape  „ 48^ 

South  American  Merino   . 45' 

New  Zeabnd  Cross-bred 75' 

South  American  Crosfr-bred   ......        75  j 

English  Southdown 80^ 

„     Shropshire 80^ 

.,      Lincoln 75^ 

Mohair 85% 

Alpaca    ..,.., 85% 

A  skilful  shearer  will  dip  the  fleece  from  a  sheep  in  one  unbrtfleeii 
continuous  sheet,  retaining  the  form  and  rebtive  pontions  off  the 
mass  almost  as  if  the  creature  had  been  sldnned.  In  thb 
unbroken  condition  each  fleece  b  rolled  up  by  itself  and 
tied  with  its  own  wool,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  sorting 
or  stapling  which  all  wool  undergoes  for  the  separation  oTthe  several 
qualities  whbh  make  up  the  fleece.  Mechanical  shears  have  almost 
revolutionized  the  shearing  industry,  a  good  shearer  shearing  from 
too  to  soo'  sheep  per  day. 

On  the  great  Australbn  sheep  stations  wool  dasaiin  b  one  ol  the 
most  important  operations,  hredy  taking  the  place  oTsorting  in  the 
English  wool  trade.  Thb  b  no  doubt  due  to  the  wonderful  ■,.  ■ 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Australbn  ^Zy^A 
sheep  breeders  to  breed  a  sheep  of  unifomatapk  through-  ^■■■^ 
out.  Thus  the  fleeces  as  taken  from  the  sheep  are  skirted  and 
trimmed  on  one  table  and  then  passed  on  to  the  cbsser,  who  pUces 
them  in  the  56's.  60*8, 64's.  70'B,  80  sor  Qo'sdassaccordtngtotheir  fine- 
ness, these  numbers  approximatdy  indicating  the  worsted  counts  to 
which  it  is  supposed  they  will  spin.  The  shorter  AastraUanwoob  not 
coming  under  any  of  these  heads  are  dasaed  as  auper-doUung,  ordin* 
aryclothing,  &c,  being  more  suitable  for  the  woollen  indus&y. 

The  art  of  sheep  shearing,  skirting,  dassing,  packing  and  trans- 
porting has  been  rn-ought  up  to  a  wonderful  state  of  perfection  in 
Austrub,  and  the  "  get  up ''  of  the  wool  b  usually  much  snperior  to 
the  "  get  up  "  of  the ^'  home-dip."  Of  bte  there  haa  been  an  outciy 
against  the  prevalence  of  vegetable  matter  in  colonbl  woob,  but  it 
seems  probaole  that  with  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  woolpack,  and 
the  exercbing  of  a  little  more  care  in  sorting  at  the  home  end,  thb 
difficulty  will  be  satisfactorily  surmounted. 

Sorting  or  stapling  was  formerly  a  distinct  industry,  and  to  some 
extent  it  b  so  still,  though  frequently  the  work  u  done  on  the 
premises  of  the  comber  or  spinner.  Carding  wools  are 
separated  and  cbssed  differently -from  combing  wools,  and 
in  dealing  with  fleeces  from  different  breeds,  the  dassifica* 
tion  of  the  sorter  varies.  In  the  woollen  trade  short-staple  wod  b 
separated  into  qualities,  known,  in  descending  series  from  the  finest 
to  the  most  worthless,  as  picklock,  prime,  chdce,  super,  head, 
seconds,  abband  breech,  and  the  proportions  in  which  the  hisner  and 
lower  qualities  are  present  are  determined  by  the  "  dasa  of  the 
fleece.  In  the  worsted  trade  the  classification  goes,  also  in  descending 
series,  from  fine,  blue,  neat,  brown,  breech,  downright,  seconds,  to 
abb  for  English  wools.  The  bst  three  are  short  and  not  commonly 
used  in  the  worsted  trade.  The  greater  proportion  of  gpod  Englisa 
long  wool  will  be  cbssified  as  blue,  neat  and  brown;  it  b  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  more  than  from  5  to  a  %  b  "  fine  "  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  lower  quality  than  breech  on  the  other.  Generally 
speaking,  the  best  portion  of  a  fleece  b  from  the  dioulders  and  side 
01  the  animal.  The  quality  decreases  towards  the  tail  end  of  the 
sheep,  the  '*  britch  "  being  frequently  long,  strong  and  iiregubr. 
The  bdly  wod  b  short,  worn  and  dirty,  as  »  also  the  front  01  the 
throat,  while  on  the  httd  and  shins  the  product  is  short,  stiff  and 
straight,  more  like  hair  than  wod  and  is  liable  to  contain  grey  hairs. 
The  colonbl  woob  eome  "  cbssed."  and  consequently  are  only  as  a 
rule  sorted  into  three  or  four  qualitiea  Thus  a  fio's  fleece  may  be 
sorted  into  56'a,  ordinary  60's.  super  6o's  and  skirtings. 

The  sorter  works  at  a  table  or  frame  covered  with  wire  netting 
through  which  dust  and  dirt  fall  as  he  handles  the  wool.  Fleeces 
which  have  been  hard  packed  in  bales,  especblly  if  unwadtcd.  go  into 
dense  hard  masses,  which  may  be  heated  till  the  softening  of  the  vdk 
and  the  swelling  of  the  fibres  make  them  dbbb  and  oisily  opened  upu 
When  the  fleece  b  spread  out  the  stapler  first  divides  it  into  two  equal 
sides;  then  he  picks  away  all  straws.  Urge  burrs,  and  tarry  frag- 
ments which  are  visibb;  and  then  with  marvellous  prcdsaon  SM 
certainty  he  pkks  out  his  separate  qualities,  throwing  each  lot  iate 
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itsallottied  reoepcade.  Soning  Is  very  tar  neniovfed  from  being  a  mat 
mechanical  procete  of  telccting  and  •epaiating  iht  wool  from  certain 
parts  of  the  fleece*  because  in  .each  individual  fleece  qualities  and 
proportions  differ,  and  tt  is  only  by  long  experience  that  a  stapler  b 
enabled,  almost  as  it  were  by  instinct,  rightly  to  divide  np  hn  lots, 
•o  as  to  iModuee  even  qualities  of  raw  material.  Cleanliness  is  most 
essential  if  the  wool  sorter  is  to  keep  his  health  and  not  succumb  to 
the  dread  disease  known  as  **  anthrax  "  or  "  wool'Sorters'  disease." 
Certain  wools  such  as  Persian,  Van  mohair.  &c.,  are  known  to  be  very 
liable  to  carry  the  anthrax  bacilli,  and  must  be  sorted  under  the  con* 
ditions  imposed  by  government  for  "  dangerous  wools.**  Ordinary  or 
non-dangerous  wools  ace  perfectly  harmless  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  v^shing  which  a  fleece  may  have  received  on  the  live  sheep 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  manufacturer. 
On  the  careful  and  complete  manner  in  which  scouring,  is 
effected  much  depends.  The  qualities  of  the  fibre  maybe 
seriously  injured  by  injudicious  treatment,  while,  if  the 
wool  is  imt>erf«ctly  cleansed,  it  will  dye  unevenly,  and  the  manufacture 
tng  operations  will  be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  The  water  used 
for  scovring  shoukl  be  soft  and  pure,  both  to  save  soap  and  stiU  more 
Nerk    >v  because  the  insoluble  lime 

wecK   v-v  jj^p   (onm^   (q  cilaMlving 

soap  in  hard  water  is  de- 
posited on  the  wool  fibres 
and  becomes  so  fixed  that  its 
removal  is  a  matter  of  e». 
tceme  difficulty,  la  former 
times  stale  urine  waa  a 
favourite  medium  in  wluch 
to  scour  wool;  but  that  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
a  speciallv  prepared  potash 
soap  is  the  detergent  prin- 
cipally relied  on.  Excess  of 
alkali  has,  to  be  guarded 
against,  since  unoombined 
caustic  acts  energetically  on 
the  wool  fibre— espcdalfy  in 
the  presence  of  heat — and  is 
indeed  a  solvent  of  it.  A 
soap  solution  of  too  great 
strength  leaves  the  wool 
harsh  and  brittle,  and  the 
same  detrimental  result 
arises  when  the  soapy  solu- 
tion is  applied  too  hot. 

In  former  days,  when  the 
method    of    hasid-scouring 
»iM.  1-      .  J.    ^   a^t      ^f^    t  prevailed,  the  wool  to  be 

The  numbers  indicate  thcqualrty  of  ^ghed  was  placed  with  hot 
wool  taken  from  the  rwpective  sections  «»p.,ud  in  a  large  scouring 
of  the  fleece.  Thus  the  finest  qu^ty  «.  j^i  »•  ^  vatT  and  two 
--44'»-is  found  on  the  shouldCTs,  while  ^^  ^^l^  i^ng  poles  kept 
die  coarsest  bntch  is  found  on  the  birring  it  gently  about  till 
hwd-quarters  of  the  sheep.  the  detergent  kwsened  and 

separated  the  dirt  and  di»i 
sociated  the  grease.  The  wool  was  then  lilted  out  and  drained,  after 
which  it  was  rinsed  in  a  current  of  clean  water  to  remove  the  "  soonr '■ 
and  then  dried.  These  operations  are  now  pezformed  in  scouring 
machines.  Many  firms  now  steep  the  wool  previous  to  the  true 
scouring  operation,  the  object  facing  to  scour  the  wool  with  its  own 
potash  salts,  to  obtain  wash«waters  so  fully  char^  with  the  potash 
salts  that  these  salts,  ftc,  may  be  readily  extracted  and  pot  to  some 
good  use,  and  lastly  to  save  the  artificial  scouring  agent  employed  in 
the  true  scouring  operation.  The  scouring  of  wool  has  possea  tfaroiigh 
many  vicisatudes  during  the  past  fifty  years,  but  to-day  the  principle 
upon  which  all  scouring  maoiines  are  based  is  that  wool  natuitdly 
opens  out  in  water.  The  mechanical  arrangementsof  the  machines 
are  such  as  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the  wool  without  undue  lifting 
and  *'  stringing,*'  ta  obviate  tne  mixing  of  wool  grease,  sand,  dirt, 
Ac,  once  taken  oot  of  the  wool  with  that  wool  again,  to  give  tilne  for 
the  thorough  action  of  the  scouring  agents,  so  d»t  neither  too  strong 
a  solution  nor  too  great  a  heat  be  empoyed,  and  to  allow  of  the  ready 
cleansing  of  the  machines  so  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  waste  of 
time.  In  England  the  recognized  type  of  merino  wool-washing 
madiine  is  the  fork-frame  bowl.  Three  to  five  of  these  machines  are 
employed.  The  "  scour  "  is  strongest  and  hottest  in  the  first  bowl 
(uiuess  this  is  used  as  a  "  steeper  '0  as  the  wool  at  first  is  protected 
from  the  caustic  by  the  wool-fat,  Ac,  presents  The  last  bowl  is 
simphr  a  rinsing  bowL  With  modem  "  nip  rcrilers  "  botany  wool  b 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  passed  on  directlv— say  by  pneumatic  conveyers 
—to  the  carding.  This  the  worsted  spinner  does,  thereby  saving 
time  and  money.  The  woollen  spinner,  however^  may  require  the 
wool  for  blending,  and  so  may  require  it  dry  and  in  a  fit  state  for 
oiUng.  He,  therefore,  will  employ  one  or  other  of  the  drying  pro- 
cesses to  be  immediately  described.  For  English  and  cross-bred 
wools  more  agitation  in,  the  scouring  bath  may  be  desirable,  if  so, 
the  eccentric  fork  action  machine  is  employed*  in  which  the  agitation 
of  the  bath  is  satisfactorily  controllca  by  the  setting  of  the  forks 
whkh  propel  the  wool  forward.    An  average  wool  will  be  in  the 


Fig.  7. — Qualities  of  Wool  in  a 
Lincoln  Fleece. 


scouring  liquor  about  eight  minutes,  the  temperature  will  vary  from 
lao*  F.  to  1 10*  F.,  and  the  length  of  bath  through  which  it  will  have 
passed  wiU  be  from  48  to  60  ft. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  "  emulsion  "  method  of  wod 
scouring  as  described  above  is  practically  universal  in  England.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  the  "  solvent  "  method  is  largely  in 
use,  for  the  two  pmats^aimed  at  are  quantity  of  production  and 
cheapness.  Quality  is  sacrificed  to  quantity  and  cheapness  results 
from  the  ease  with  which  the  agent  empfeyeo^ — say  carbon  disulphide 
—is  recovered  by  volatilixing  and  condensing,  thus  being  used  over 
and  over  again. 

Botany  woob  should  leave  thfe  wo(4-washing  machine  in  a  fit 
condition  to  be  fed  immediately  on  to  the  carder,  provided  that  the 
first  cylinders  are  clothed  with  ^vanised  wire.  Cross-bred  and 
English  wool,  however,  require  artificially  drying. 

The  more  gently  and  uniformly  the  drying  can  be  effected  the 
better  is  the  result  attained;  over-drying  of^wool  has  to  be  specially 
fuarded  against.  By  some  manufacturers  the  wool  from  wool 
the  squeezing  rollers  is  whizsed  in  a  hydro-extnctor,  dtybu, 
which  drives  out  so  much  of  the  moisture  that  the  further 
drying  is  easily  effected.  The  commonest  way,  however,  of  drying  is 
to  spread  the  wool  as  uniformly  as  possible  over  a  framework  of  wire 
netting,  under  or  over  which  is  a  range  of  steam-heated  pipes.  A 
fan  blast  blows  air  over  these  hot  pipes,  and  the  heated  air  passes  up 
and  is  forced  upwards  through  the  layer  of  wool  which  rests  on  the 
netting  or  downwards,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  case,  unless  the 
wool  is  «3read  with  great  evenness,  it  ^ts  unequally  dried,  and  at 
points  inufc  the  hot  air  escapes  freely  it  may  be  much  over-dried. 
A  more  rapid  and  uniform  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
mechanical  wool  drier,  a  close  chamber  divided  into  noriaontal  com- 
partments, the  floon  of  which  have  alternate  fixed  and  movable  bars. 
Under  the  chamber  is  a  tubular  heating  apparatus*  and  a  fan  by 
which  A  powerful  current  of  heated  air  is  blown  up  the  side  of  the 
chamber,  and  through  all  the  shelves  or  compartments  successively, 
either  followiAg  or  opposing  the  wool  in  its  passage  through  the 
machine.  The  wool  is  introduced  by  a  continuous  feed  at  one  ude 
of  the  chamber;  the  strength  <^  the  uaet  carries  it  up  and  deposits  it 
on  the  upper  shelf,  and  by  the  action  of  the  movable  ban,  which  are 
worked  Dy  cranks,  it  is  carried  forward  to  the  opporite  end,  whence 
it  drops  to  the  next  lower  idielf ,  and  so  on  it  travels  till  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  shelf  it  passes  out  by  the  delivery  lattice  well 
and  equally  dried.  Another  dr^ng  machine  in  extensive  use  is 
what  IS  known  as  the  "  Jumbo  i)ryer."  This  oonrists  of  a  large 
revolving  cylinder  or  chum  which  turns  over  the  wod— as  a  chum 
turns  butter — and  owing  to  its  inclination  passes  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  A  hot  air  blast  follows  the  wool  through  the  machine. 
In  this  and  in  all  drying  machines  it  is  more  important  to  get  the 
moisture  laden  air  away  from  the  wool  than  to  devetop  a  great  heat. 

The  dried  wool  may  be  in  a  partially  matted  condition.  If  so,  it 
must  be  opened  out  and  the  wh«e  material  brought  into  a  unifcmnly 
free  and  loose  condition.  This  fe  effected  in  the  Willey,  nasbm 
which  consists  of  a  large  drum  and  three  small  cylinden 
mounted  in  an  enclosed  frame.  The  dram  is  armed  with  ranges  of 
powerful  hooked  teeth  or  spikes,  and  is  geared  to  rotate  with  great 
rapidity,  makir»  about  500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  smaller 
cylinders,  caUea  workers,  are  also  providra  with  strong  spikes;  they 
are  mounted  over  the  drum  and  revolve  more  slowly  m  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  dram,  the  spikes  of  which  just  dear  thoee  of  the 
workers.  The  wool  is  fed  into  the  drum,  which  carries  it  round  with 
great  velocity;  but,  as  it  passes  on,  the  locks  ore  caught  by  the  spikes 
of  the  worfcns,  and  in  the  contest  for  possessing  the  wool  the  matted 
locks  are  torn  asunder  till  the  whole  wool  is  delivered  in  a  light,  free 
and  disentangled  condition.  It  is  a  debatable  point  as  to  whether 
willowing  should  precede  scouring.  Some  scouren  always  willow 
prior  to  scouring,  while  others  never  subject  the  wool  to  this  opera- 
'  tioQ,  which  b  advantageous  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

For  certain  classes  of  wool,  notably  Buenos  Aires,  still  another 
prenauring  operatioa  is  essential  at  this  sti^e— that  b,  the  removal 
of  burrs  or  small  persistently  adherent  seeds  and  other  Bmnttt, 
fragments  of  vraetable  matter  which  remain  in  the  wool.  "*' 

Two  methods  of  eff^sag  this  one  chemical,  the  other  mechanical- 
may  be  pursued.  The  chemical  treatment  consists  in  steeping  the 
wool  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  for  other  carbonizing 
agent),  draining  off  the  dilute  add  by  means  ol  the  hydro  extractor, 
and  then  beat-drying  in  a  temperature  of  about  250*  F.  The  acid 
leaves  the  wool  practically  uninjured,  but  is  concentrated  on  the 
more  absorbent  vegetable  matter,  and  the  high  heat  causes  it  to  act 
so  that  the  vegetable  matter  becomes  compwtely  carbonized.  The 
borra  are  then  crushed  and  the  wool  washed  in  water  rendered 
sufficiently  alkaline  to  ncutrsloe  any  free  add  which  may  remain, 
anddried.  The  same  burr-acmoving  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  alnminiura,  a  method  said  to  be  safer  for  the 
wool  and  less  hurtful  to  the  attendant  workmen  than  is  the  sulphuric 
add  process.  For  mechanical  removing  of  bum,  a  machine  some* 
thing  like  the  WiUcy  in  appearance  uempkiyed.  The  main  feature  of 
this  apparatus  is  a  large  drum  or  swift  armed  with  fine  short  spikee 
curved  slightly  in  the  direction  in  which  it  rotates.  By  a  series  of 
beaters  a^  circular  brushes  the  wool  is  carried-toand  led  on  diese 
short  spikes,  and  in  its  roratwn  the  bum,  owing  to  their  weighti 
hang  out  from  the  swift.   The  swift  as  it  traveb  round  b  met  by  « 
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acns  of  ihre«  bciniiK  roUen  rotitiiv  in  ui  oppoBiu  dLr«(iiKi,  [he 
prajectinc  laib  ol  whicb  knock  ibt  Gum  alt  ibc  waaL    Tie  bum 


(he  uroncol  ipaiiper  IvxeIv  i 
I  upon  Ibt  Em  cyliader  oT  ibe  ' 


lindET.    With  vDob  lui  too 

Zon."^  poa^  to  OH 

HflMpplied  Funber  on  in  the 

plftt  puIvBuidg  of  the  bum  a 
H  inimdiicliDO  of  vpedkily  con- 
the  tint  duffer  Aod  ibe  bn  owif  t 


■imal  ot,  thi*  baaiq  cillected  by  t 
flnrled  polveriiiiu  roUen  bdwecc 
e(  I  he  ardini  eodne. 

The  pfjtmu  hithenodiiicribcd  arecomnian  In  menno.  emeiliml 
or  bouay  mob  be  Ibcy  iniended  lar  wdhIIri  of  wonted  yam. 

Ijj-^^^   into  (etl  {*■•).  woollen  or  womed  (abti™.    la  ■  naenl 

"■ ""    wayit  oiaybcnidikit  wnUFnnnumtboiemAdefroiD 

than  wool!  pniitiitJ o(  liigh  fdiing  qu»lim»,  whkh  ut  prepemcl  by 
the  piDcew  of  cardioi:  wbnrby  the  fibm  are  u  l*r  u  psHibla 
cnmed  lad  interiaceirvitk  each  other,  ind  thai  the  carded^Bven. 
though  perbapa  hard  ipui]  on  the  mute  fraiBc.  fomi  a  litht  Hiiffy 
yarn,  which  aiilta  the  andidom  wfaa  woven  into  ek>th  lot  b(ia| 
bmnght  into  the  Bcni-Mled  condition  by  iniUint  which  ■•  the  din- 


tiafuuhli^  chancteriMic  o(  wooIWn  cloifa.     On  il 


wool;  tbe  Una  an  ao  oimbcd  u  to  brini  then  ai  I 

paialkl  to  each  other;  th*  nJnning  ii  ■tually  diecled , 

and  the  yam  iiipgn  into  ■  coopact.  naooih  and  levd  thread,  which, 
when  woven  into  doth,  k  not  aiwarily  altlcd  or  lelted.  At  all 
potnt*.  bowwor,  wooUai  and  imnted  yarna  aa  thiu  defined  overlap 
aacb  oucr.  Bide  woolkna  bciaff  made  Imm 
lonier  wool  tlaa  certain  woiateda,  and 


added  to  Ike  £nl  las 


1  vhif^  may  be  vun  Into  a  ntptfactory  «i«rp 
■pcqd  over  the  required  area  on  the  floor :  it 


until  all  the  material 


■idewan  with  iticha,  and  ib»  tbe  mote  or  lew  mined  maaa  i>  |nni  ill 
through  the  willow  and  founaBiibt  (till  hinber  to  mii  it  prior  to 
carding.  wherE  the  (nie  and  naUy  fine  mixliK  uks  piace.  After 
palling  Ihcough  dK  fearniB^  the  naletial  a  iheeled  and  kit  to 
■■  nfUnm  "  ih»  ~.  rfn.h  cowiitini  UI  the  Oil  applied  diKribating 
teiiaL    U  wool  and  canon  an  bladS 


nany  good  de- 
late wUeh' thereby  ikilledjv^nHy  iBeloadnnlage.   liiepef 
ontage  .jl  oil  varla  from  i  %  w  n  %— Ihii  Temark  applica  botfi  to 


in  the  woollen  trade  with  only  a  niodente  anwunl  of  «ic«ti,  the 

ai  dscrAed  above.  Kill  bging  moB  in  favour.     The  oil  firvei  lo 
lubrlcaE*  tbe  fibrei.BndtDmiderttvni  more  fjastie  and  eoaafquently 
more  workable,  and  to  bind  the  libmii  maia  lovetbcr  and  ihU4  pie- 
vent  "  By  "  during  tbe  paHare  Ih rough  theeanfi. 
Carding  «>  ei^inal^  eflrried  by  hand,  two  Bai  boardi  wiib  am- 


■ogof  the  IQthcefltory ,  — ^,  „ 

Jiem  of  tie  very  fimt  wool  oWikieUei  Today 
__^  _  31  doiha  are  made  fno  any  and  amy  kind  of 
"^•"»  naariaLolwlKhthefidhiwiiicaniheiMRinpoitain: 
™.  nili  (botany.  eruMbud.  En^.  alpaca  and  mobait). 
*^  nungo.  Aoddy,  ectraci.  Bo^  lad  (ihon  miO  wuie). 
cotton  awccplac  lili  viate.  Ac.  Ac:  In  fact  h  la  Mkl  ihu  enythiac 
whicb  haa  two  enda  to  it  can  be  incnrporaHd  into  a  wooOea  And 
and  ckNh.  li  doa  not  foHow,  Imm,  that  all  woolhm  cloth  la 
cheap  aad  natty.  On  dv  coMavy  tbe  wot  of  Enelud  itiU  pro- 
dncca  tbe  inett  wooBmi  f  abrk*  ol  r^ly  marvdlaui  teittin  tad 
beauty,  and  Batley,  Dewdiiny.  Ae,  prodiic*  nany  fabrica  wUcb  are 
certainly  cheap  aial  yet  anythinE  bat  oaity.  The  bM  iMfntlil  lor 
Mending  fa  that  tb*  wtniib  to  be  takndtd  ibould  be.  C^JyCnd^ 

tlmiiEb  the  willow  or  tbn]uBht]ic"feamaugfac''-^ainachiae  coming 

^ 1.  _.., card-«rior  to  barinniartho  -Hai-utk." 

lalablendiMotf  diffenDtcolounof  WDoli  to 


ipped  by  Ibe  angln  mipper  C  again  wnrfciiK 
to  ■naolfa  ^de.  whkhb  In  tsm-k  iBrind 
"  carri^n^tovaid  "  and  aariftett  cnroiwg 

■~ '■  — 'atba  wool  (oraanl  pan 

■  itripfed  by  the  wrife 


^ne.   Tbe  awift  laniea  tbe  wool  (oraanl  paat 

BfkerF,  wbkh,  beini 
>wa  wvll  laid-down  wool  to  pnii.  b 
unaided  etaplee.    The  wans  in 

"^  l»ge  S  tbTnol  fS^innl  tl 


nunediat^  on  ptKOC  the  tea 
m  the  auifaee  of  the  onft  by  the 

he  only  cylinder  with  n  anatce 
■will  then  thrtnri  ita  brtitned-up 
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■tnnfllinii  than  and  that  fitm  bcniiniiE  lo  tnd  tquilitn  tho 
EhRad.  Upon  ilw  coraplction  d  dnf [ing  ebe  tpindlet  ue  thiown  on 
(o  "dcHible  mbJ  "  to  complete  the  twutingof  the  ^j'of  yara  Jiut 
■pun  u  npSdJy  «■  poHiUe»  tbc  caiTiece  being  jUlownt  to  run  inwuda 

■piddle  to  the  I 
lluead  on  Id  lb 


,_ .,  ...jnliBK  teeth  ol  tl»  doflir  H. 

wid  until  UDletuinKr  Cnrim  the  iMTer.M  be 

jnitilumaliinjRlbynnltD'uidioaa.  Tbeipccde  ollbe  crliDden 
are  in  the  6rit  place  obviouily  depetsdcat  upon  tbe  principle  of 
catdini  adoptKl,  tbe  greater  ipeed  alinyi  fOkipiiic  (Bve  in  tHe  caie 
of  the  luKy).  Ai  to  nbether  tbe  ipeedtbaa  iRcblaiilKi  byactuil 
nvniiirinna  qt  by  a  larger  diameter  of  cyLiadcr  drpriwlt  upon  the 
Iw  vgol  to  be  carded  Qong  or  ffnrt),  tbe  part  wbicb  each 
4  to  play  ia  tbe  cara^  and  upon  tbc  question  of  wear 

^-.«—  --JI  a  Hnaltcr  circumftmc*  ti  tbe  iwill  to  obtain  eonveni- 
cnlly  tbe  neceaiary  reduction  in  fpeed,  and  the  dpwjy  RvolvihE 

ite  nul'un  (rem  Ibe  niTt.    Tbe  ivincipin  involved  n  the  lelalive 

incliiBtiou  el  lettb  are  very  appaieni.  but  the  principle*  famliwl 

in  tbe  rdativt  dciuitis  (rf  teetb  on  the  lespective  cyliodcn  arc  again 

aiich  involved  and  little  undentood. 

H     A  complete  Bcribbler  or  bnt  can]  enfine  COHHitB  of  a  breut.  or 

•null  nrill,  and  two  iwiru  wit'     ' 

faodo.  dofltn,  Ac    Tbe  wo 


H^dotbing  and  pt 


dnfted 

lor  tbe  Em 
doAerandthetai 


■tripped  ErOdi  tbe  kaC  doffer  of  tbe  Imerfbediate,  and  feeding  it 
perfectly  eveny  OB  to  the  feed  ibeel  of  the  conderaer.    Tbe  con- 

mcdiate  in  one  bcDad  filok,  it  it  bnlceii  up  into  a  number  of  ttnalt 

ted  into  a  more  or  lev  perfect  tbNd- 
icate  and  pi(h-1ilce  in  lubitaDcc— are 

.  -, 1  tbcK  bobUnt  an  placed  on  Ibe  mule 

nmflcandfpfauuHopcratioat.   Tbcre  are  tnaay  forma 
If  necbaniima  auoi  a*  tbp  vngle-doffer^  tbc  double- 

deacribed  bere.  Whatever  the  type  may  be,  Ibe  reiuti  ii  that 
noted  abow,  but  it  ibould  be  noleit  lEal  Ibe  tape  enaUei  a  mucb 
Intr  iliver  to  be  taken  fiem  the  card  than  lapstnblewilh  aitbti  tbe 
fipglc-  or  dnible-dofier  condenicr. 

'The  prladplee  involved  in  mule  ipinning  are  compantivdy  idiB)ile, 
but  the  ncceaaqr  machinery  ia  very  eomi^;  indeed  it  iaqoealioa' 

^f**  ■        Tbe  pith-like  riivcra  received  from  the  card-loom  murt  be 
■'"■^     attenuated  until  the  onccl  count  of  yam  ia    '     '     ' 
Ibey  niHI  be  twiated  wbUi  thie  atlenualioB  or  draiting  it  I 
otherwiH  they  iKwId  at  once  btcaki  and  alter  being  atlc 

the  required  ftaeneea  the  rctiuidtc  nnmbcrof  lumt  mint  bt  - — - 

Great  itteiamait  be  laid  on  tbecflecta  of  vbat  it  termed  the"dnfi- 
ioc-tviit "  noted  abtrvc;  it  ia  pnbably  thi     '      ' 
and  twisting  irbicb  developa  tho  most  pre 
ol  tbe  noUto  yam  and  doih,  and  diilerenii 


pcrfeclty  from  tbc  headuock.  In  brief,  Ihe  opeiation  ot  iiannine  i> 
ai  folkm:  at  the  carriage  befiat  to  recctlc  from  the  dcHvcry  rollcn 
thne  nllen  deliver  condeiusl  ilivcr  at  about  the  tame  rate  ai  the 
carriage  movn  out.  Ihc  ipinditt  pulling  in  i  lillle  twist.  When  the 
carriage hai  perhapacomrfei--"--"  ■--- ' — -'■*- •--  -- 


Thit  drafting  could  » 


'  tiop  delivcrini  the  condemcd  tJlvcr. 
re  ilDwly  oiiiwirdt  uniil  ii  complctea 
r  out  (o  pcrhapa  double  the  length. 


voivtd  to  wind  up  tbe  yam.  and.  in 
of  the  fallcr  mire,  buildiup  a  brm 
cop  or  apool.  aa  the  cue  may  be. 

Woollen  nulea  arc  made  with  tcvcral  hundred  arindlea  and  U 
varring  pileh  la  lult  partkular  lequiremcnta.  Thui  it  tbe  mulei  aie 
to  follow  a  ael  of  lay  three  carder*  with  a  tape  coadenaer.  and  arc 
required  to  tpin  fine  count*,  tbe  pitch  of  the  ipindtea  inay  be  much 
Hna  than  ocdinary,  but  a  greater  number  wjLl  be  required  to  work 
uptheiliverdeliveredbytbeietof  machine*.  There  arc  many  other 
delailt  which  require  carelid  cooBdetatiao!  the  inclination  of  tb* 
•pindlc*.  lot  oample,  nun  be  luiled  la  Ibe  material  to  be  tpun. 
And  vllen  all  ihe  mecbaniral  arrangenientB  arc  perfect  tliere  it  atiQ 


FJC-  to. — Plan  and  Section  of  a  Preparing  Dm  {Sheeter). 
A  it  Ihe  baclc-ahaff  receivinE  it*  motion  from  the  driving  thaft 
nn  which  are  the  pulleya  This  bick-ihafi  A  drive*  Ibe  hack- 
lier* B  at  a  ilow  ipeed  by  Ibe  reducing  train  of  whceli  C;  al»  the 
mtroHcT*  Data  mucbquickertreed  through  the Irsin of  wheelftE, 
d  the  faJTcrs  Fat  an  intermedia^  speed  by  mans  of  ihclevflsand 
revt  C.  G.     The  wool  is  "  made  up  "  on  Ihe  Iced  sheet  and  on 

,  which  19  bnally  broken  across  aiul  lce£  up  at  tfic  neat  macbioc- 
Thc  yam  as  delivered  by  the  mule  is  "  sinfilc  "  and  will  (crvc  aa 
r  weft  for  Ihe  great  bulk  of  woollen  cloliv.  warp  being  at  a 
iiied  banter  iban  weft.  Somclisiei  focslrencth,  lomelimci 
ur.  however,  it  will  be  ntce~>ry  to  iwiit  two  or  more  ol  Ihoe 
trands  tocether.  This  i*  best  effecled  on  a  twitting  frame  of 
llype,  which  consists  of  delivery  roller*,  to  deliver  a  specified 
of  yam  ia  reialkmbip  to  Ihe  tumt  of  Ibe  tpiadles.  and  the 
I.  which  tcrve  to  put  tn  twitt  and  lo  wind  the  yam  upon  the 
or  tube,  which  IhcY  carry  t>y  reason  of  the  r^arding  action 
.raveller-  Fancy  twittt  tucb  at  knopt,  loop*,  dubi,  &c-,  may 
produced  if  the  frame  is  Riled  up  with  iwo  pair*  of  delivery 
ind  two  ot  three  special  but  limple  appliances. 
.„i^  essential  feature  sf  a  worsted  yam  is  stiaighlneas  of  libre. 


invariaHy  eaiployM  and  ihe  stiver  was  made  op  by  hand 
and  then  twisteiL  With  the  introdaciion  of  Aikwrighl**     - 


.atamullt'^th, 


or  perfectly  prepared  ill' 
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w  in  flit«at  uhI  OHnplexity.  | 

d>  of  pmliicia "  ' 


Fintly.  ibi 


T9  G  of  tbegill'tnXi  whidi  in  turn  dclivtnitp  the 


diyinj  cjrliiideti.    TiMrol 


IhcrillmH.wbidiJ 


tioin).  vid  tnStir  •piliniiii  on  (he  Sytt  (nine. 

After  Imf  iruJ  haM  been  Koured  nod  dried  il  k 
KOeMirily  cowgdetably  enUngkd,  ud  if  il  were  (o 
--..-ri.-  be  combed  itraigbt  rwrny  ■  Urn  propor- 
""•"^  lion  of  Ibe  low  fib™  would  Ec  troken 
and  combed  out  «  "  noil "  or  •hon  fibre.  To 
Obviale  ihii  ibe  wool  ii  led  u  etnifbt  Mt  poo- 
■ble   i;ilo  1   Abeeter_  pl|.bt»_^_  mllrt  thq  it   puaa 

^n  f^iCn  ( 
(oHowinet  Ihe  ( 
"  mide  up."  ch> 
the  wool  ind  del 

the  ^T ■'Mi! 
■urn  deliver  the 
t^lang  in  the  « 
ddivefiag  it.  u 
rweninfof  theE 


1^^, 


and  liinilarlf^vi 

thnSnfalb 
ol  Ihe  conUnln 


<^ 

r  dnuMing  ind  dniiing  ID  >)iicli  ^ 

jrrnd.    In  iddiHen  to  ihii.  Imw-  U 

■uit.bltloroombln(ii  formed  by      A,  A  b  the  iuze  comb  circle  ind  B.  B' the  two  imgll  coi 

m  of  the  jj™^'"*  ■"''  """"'"g  delivrred  by  the  mechanism  C  lo  the  feed  boio  D.  being 


Fit  II.— PUn  u 


of  the  Noble  Comb. 


m  (ddfd  to  the  mnl  at  the  fini  jibn  u 


^bre  et  tbe  circl«  leoaTaie 
ilkn  C  and  G'  amTcDmbi 
'  H  [  clear  the  unatl  die 
inclined  pldi 


f^anSTh^'m 


the  preparint-bDm  become  hilled  oalurany.  anrt  Thei 
in  (ddllkHi.  owing:  u  the  openini  out  of  the  * 
leclu  of  inxil,  din  vtilch  w»  not "  (oi  at  "  in  the  •eonfnt  i 
Ht  and  further  wUia  Iht  ilinii.    It  ia  caiiia<|iieBllv  in 


form  Ihe  "  lop."  The  bruibei  H.  K 

lie  "noil."    The  Iced  kaiie  J  in  coniunci-an  wun 

„ inenral  in  feedtdpa  previouily  direclcd  lent^hof 

:1ei  at  ihey  pnciically  touch  ODe  another  al  Ibe  pMt  E,  andw 

I  thodld  be  clean,  fairly  etnicht  apd  In  good  condition  for  <i>m^Tii. 
I  Their  coodil  ion  puy  be  fDiuiQ  improved  by  puainc  ibcm  thTDUgb 
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Plate  I. 
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Plate  II 
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«  mll-banb  prior  U  a 
a  SKributkn  of  th*  lul 


,_j  dntribKl  , —    -— .    — „ „     — 

HliiTuIory  nKchuiiol  comb,  bnocai  iBjo  and  lUo,  the  cambiu 
operation  vu  1^  HrpLuilan  of  die  vonud  tiade.  EdflUli  wooG 
uuM  be  ntiifaclorily  combed  by  buu),  4nd  perlups  ibc  raulii  of 
tombini  botany  or  fine  wooU  by  band  vat  latiiracioiy  ■)  far  a> 
qualily  of  r»Ljll  vu  concaned.  but  toe  cjK  vu  lar^Ly  profaibiiive. 
The  hiKory  of  tbe  oioiual  wool  trade  it  inenxicably  bound  up  with 
the  umbing  indiutry  Hov  eveatually  botany  woola  weic  combed 
by  machinery  and  how  the  wool  ioduHry  waa  tnercby  rcvolntioniied 
can  only  be  biieay  nfennl  to  hen.  About  1779  Dr  EdDuod  Catt' 
wriflht  invented  two  ddtinct  typea  of  comba,  the  venial  and  Ibe 
^  —•     •  TTDcr  type  waa  developed  on  tbe  cnnli- 

a,  and  baa  only  withia  tbe  laM  five  yean 


n^^l^'tfoWnn 


ta  ridhtfui  place  »■  .  *~. —  — 

.   The  latter  type  waa  wotlicd  upon  by  Domnhotpe.  Noble 
HI  and  DIben,  and  Uiiely  i&nufb  Ibe  "  driviiig ' 


_.ie  year  iBjo.    Latta-day  a 

be  miTiIy  ptH)ied  under  three  beadi..Tbe 
i«  apecially  HUtabio  for  hjo^  woola  aad  mohair  and  alpaca-  'inc 
HoMen  or  iqmtv-motkHi  comb  i*  apedally  niited  tor  ihort  and  very 
Rind  quality  woola.  ThclaB  typb  theNoble.iatliemonpopulaiol 
■Jl  and,  by  a  change  of  lar^  and  email  ciittc«»  may  bv  adapted  to  the 
combiDiaflonf,  medium  or  ataortwoola-  Aa  thefnat  bulk  of  uuaa 
bred  and  a  ronvidenible  proportiaD  of  botany  wool  it  combed  upon 
the  Noble  comb  a  brief  <le«riptioB  It  here  called  for.  Theotnectof 
ail  vool  combing  it  to  atTaiahteA  Ebe  long  fibrca  and  1 

long  fibret  or  "  top  "  10  form  the  alivt 

tht  wonted  yam.  Tbe  Noble  comb,  wdibi  m,  mixiuaiiy  bjluu- 
plithra  tbifl.  consitt  la  the  maia  of  a  urge  irvoivlng  circle  A  imue 
whicbtivol'     »-..-.. .-n .. I.    .-_...-. 


agdie 


ily.     At  th 


Flo.  13.— Section  of  Wool  Dnwing  Kolkta. 
A.  A'  are  the  back.roiltn  in  a  drawing  boa  of  whicli  A  iauiitively 

Cairisi  B.  B',  B'  umc^y  conliol  the  Gbrea  of  which  the  diver  ii 
compDKd  during  draftiiiK.  Tbe  frost  rollen  C.  C— of  which  C  ia 
poKiivdy  driven  and  C  driven  by  friction— tunning  at  a  mater 
ueed  than  A.  A'  draft  or  dongate  tbe  illven  aa  requiredT  The 
carriera  B,  B',  B' (houtd  bt  needed  to  ninn  a  aultable  rate  to  nariit 
thedraftinfopencioci.  mon  by  nppart  than  by  direct  aid.  Roncra 
A,  A'munhordtbetllver.hecotlKyanflutcd;  Rollen C,  C muu 
pull  the  ■livn-  Hmcwhal  Kverdy.  beiin  roller  C  ii  covered  with 
(EathiT.  The  yam  dtttvered  by  tbe  front  rolkn  b  ilightly  twined 
and  wound  into  a  donble-bcadcd  bobbin  of  tnnvenleni  liie  on  the 
"  dyer^yatem." 
they  naturally  begin  <o  ieparate.  eombji^the  wool  fibifa  between 


IB  tho  outildeof  tbt 


Fia.  14.— Two-Spindle  Drawing-Bon. 
evolvioi  funnd  into  a  can.    Tho  abort  Bbm,  or  "  noil 
ut(d  t£e  pint  of  tbeimalldrdeby  "ddU  Imivn."    Thi 


n,  tbe  efida  of  which  re 
ine  diawing^fl  roQera  have  oeen  pamec 
tbeae  enda  an  above  tbe  ^nm,  at  the  iami 
of  aliver  beinE  drawn  into  the  comb,  ■>  tha 
aoiall  circle  tney  arv  ready  to  be  again  da 
dfdea  and  the  combing  openiion  repeate 


of  dabbing.^ruihc 


L  tbe  maldngoi 
iportant  trade. 
ig  it  it  uiua]  to  pan  the 
lien."    The  latt  of  lh< 


now  lilted  up  until 
an  add  iiionar  length 
Jiey  reach  the  .«o«l 
into  the  pua^of  both 

hroueh  two  giU.boiief 
nmr  often  the  Em, 
deuvert  tue  "  top  "  In  inc  lorm  01  a  nan,  tuua  it  ii  often  apoken  ol  at 
a  "  balling  nU-box."  Thin  ttage  marka  one  of  the  great  diviaioot  of 
Ihe  HontnT trade,  Ibe  tombn'  taking  the  wool  up  10  thit  imnl,  bu 
now  handing  it  forward  In  the  ihapeof  lop  to  the ''  wontid  tpinner." 

EngBili  ta»  are  nually  prepared  for  ipinoing  by  aeven  or  tiriit 
opetaliona.  Three  of  theie  operaliont  are  affected  m  ^-boaca  m  ■ 
tomewhnt  nmilar  type  10  tlie  preparing^uii.  only l^blir  „  -  i,, 
ia  build,    Tbe  rcmaming  four  $zt  diamng-boiet,  te.  aa  ^ 

Bhowa  in  Iga.  ijand  14.  they  cnn^N  of  hack  aad  frant  mlien  vHh 
■mall  carryuw-nillcn — not  mlta— to  aupport  tbe  woof  !■  between. 
Thut  an  Enghah  art  of  drairuig  naiany  coadatt  of  a  ainglMaB  gilk 
box,  a  doublfrdn  gUl-box,  a  twiMfdndlB  ^ftbox,  ■  fonr^iiliidle 
diawing-boK,  a  fouT-tpiodla  veagh-bent,  a  u-^ndle  draivu-bo^ 
two  wa-apindlt  Eniihein  and  luee  lUtty^piadh  novn.  AfaoM 
fifteen  Byir  fnmea  of  ite  aptadlea  each  will  baiaqinml  to  foUowlhta 
let.  ahhough  tlie  balance  viiiga  pwtlv  In  accordanen  with  tbe  esmta 
ipun  to.  in  thIt  caae  1/51'*  EngUA  being  l&a  MuidBrd. 
'  TheDb<enotdnwilBgittootada6ntl«alevdalivirbsiiiwUch 
an  ev*n  Ibnad  may  ba  •pun,  and  tacoodly  id  leduce  tbe  Bnata- 
Uvely  thick  top  down  10  a  niattiily  thin  nviai  from  whk£  the 
reqwrcd  cemt  ef  ymn  tBMff  b*  epon.  Of  couna  pmlMiim  of  filir^ 
nunl  be  leulncd  thnaghnit,  to  far  a*  poiilble.  To  aeemipli* 
theae  ebiecta  daubtlnf  and  dmfting  It  noned  to.  This  tha  endt 
put  UB  at  the  back  of  tbe  abon  bona  wlllbeS.S.Aa.i.i.iiB' 
•p«tivd]t.  vhilt  tb*  dotta  av  ba  5, 6,  ■,  >,  <,  g,  f . 
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lurkedly  ptvpondtnte  over  the  douUioga, 

iponion  will  the  ilivn  be  RdKea  in  Ihkkneii 

ianiair  'nne  ii  very  nmibr  to  the  dnwlnf 

.  -jUiidkn,cuTiBiaDd(n)ntnllen.wlIbtlicnei 

pindleand  flyer  to  put  IwiM  into  Ibc  yam  and  to 

iped  the  boHiin.    From  the  tvo^pindle  gill-box 

■ide  the  ipiAdle,  bobbin  end  flyer  combmatioa 

-■■-  obieet  iiw  menlioiiol.    From  it.  IJ  tb 

vai  be  clearly  undcntoud.    Drallingul 


the  dpenlion  of  cardinf.  Oa  fim  tbeinht  ll  nifht  be  tnup 
that  carding  wosld  reeuh  in  braken  fbres  and  a  [nar  yield 
lop.  ThattlilaianotioHevidciilfromlbefaaihallhnv  -  _ 
k  a  tendeocy  to  card  woob  from  7  to  lo  in-  long.  Ibis  =|^2 
tendency  being  due  lo  the  relalive  chcspnem  of  carding  Tf^TT 
aa  compared  with  preporing.  IE  kiiigwooli  were  led  directly  ^^.. 
on  la  ■  nvili.  i»  dmbl  icrKHK  biakige  of  fibre  would  -  .     . 


(rcdy  rotated  by 


r  eyelet  on  ihe  By< 
F.  The  flyer  m. 
meant  of  the  wh> 


the  wool  giwlually,  v  that 
b  B  opened  out  tut  1  urthi 
Some  cniden  iu 
rollen — moftly  • 


._    _    . .  in  the 
I.    Tbebobbia 


...iheliflHplatel; 

ItroUcd     by     the     luirr     iiikdhii»iii, 

wly  niiei  and  hiwen  Ihe  bobbin 
"  put  the  fiKcd  plane 

*"n«i,  ifTwono 

Jercd  that  the  bobbin 

Evt  revolve  oa  the  ifiiiidle  but  Euy  be 


cntnallyracheKhefinliwift  it 
:  out  ipttcad  of  breakage  orcurv. 
awjft  in  place  ol  thoae  Dpenin* 
imy.    The  iwift  U  una%  mr- 

.__.._  .. ppert  and  i»  very  timilar  to  the 

voi^ton  carder,  gave  that  the  vorlccn  and  dofler  are  larger,  Iherrby 
^Heaing  more  of  a  combipg  action  and  working  economicatiy  by 
vaaon  ol  the  greater  wearing  turface  brought  into  play  Ai  brtiany 
vool  ii  muolly  brought  directly  from  the  wath  bowl  10  the  feed  iheci 
if  the  card,  it  uufuai  to  clothe  the  fintcylinden  with  galvaniicd  wire 
:kHhing. 

After  Ihe  carding  the  wool  !•  back-waihed  and  gilled— on  (imilar 
innio  Engliih  wool— and  then  ia  ready  fereembinr    Tbetargesi 
ranben  oTboiany  waola,  Mewa  Itaac  Holden  ft  to.,     ,^* 
impkiy  the  aquare-nulkin, coiob.  in  fact^thh  ei    '    '       '*""" 


"  ij.  fine  tpinDhif  of  the  1 


fuuihed  "  by  being  pa— it 


Fic.  13— Section  <I 

Flyer  Spiiidle. 
C,  Care  the  front  ronen 


■livrr  pufca  to  the  fl^r  E 
and  Bfaily  10  the  bobbia 
F.  whkb  reeti  on  th* 
Uftei^plate  I  and  ia  Ira- 
venedupanddownbylhia  ' 

lengthofb^Uneaployed. 
The  flyer  E  ii  ■crewed  on 
to  the  tplDdle  C  which 
!•  iBftablv  held  by  the 


&a  tape  paHng  round 
wharl  J  and  Ihcnce  to 

did  Dp  and  down  by  the  lif  ta  motion,  thtn,  if  th 
the  aecaiiary  yam.  the  flyer  will  wrap  it  in  oi 
tbe  bobbin— but  no  twin  will  be  iuened.  Oni 

'   "laiapetfecilTlie*  

ifiDcyara,  tka  th 


dcUvHiac  yam,  tka  the  flyer,  by  oieani  of  Ihe  yi 
bobUn  iDOBd  at  tlH  luiie  ipccd  at  k  goei  iiK«.  aod 
lalMiil  but  not  moBBd  upon  the  bobbin.   By  obtai 


le  yam,  wiil  poll  Ibe 

,aad  tbeyaminUbe 

.   By  obuiAidg  u  actioa  In 
V  ounwa  uuui  tirialiDg  aod  WUHUsg  ou  to  the 

Th*  apetd  ol  the  bobbbi  la  aiiilably  retarded  by 

, Ed  betweeu  it  and  Ihe  lifter  plaB.  *a  that  it  jut  dngi 

hr  10  wind  up  Ibe  yam  "  paid  oat "  by  Iha  Innt  mlkn. 
a  per  Inch  arc  Inproportion  to  the  yarn  delivered  and  (he 

naci(tbefli«.  ThniiJ,  while  t  ifl.of  yamiideliveted.  the 

■yvT  nvolvea  tvdve  tirDC*  the  tuma  per  inch  inll  be  approximately 
twirii*.   TUa  in  brid  ii  ihn  theory  (J  the  apiodle,  flyer  and  boUHa 

HUacby 


1.  16.— Spindle  Cone  Drawing-Boi. 

IhrouBh  two  Eniiher-bona,  the  laii  ol  which  "  balli "  the  top<  ready 

Sbdi  wiK^i  are  drawn  and  apun  on  very  aimilar  linea  to  the  longer 

lighter  in  build    The  boaca  ueiully  employed  in  a  botany     . 

M  are  aa  follow.:    two  donble-hbd  ^  gfli-boKa.  Iwb    ^[T" 

^ndfe  weigb-box,  an  dght-»}dndle  dnwing-boii.twodgln-  •™^* 
apindle  firuihtng-boaei,  two  twcnty'four-apindic  Kcond  firuihera. 
three  thirty-two-af^dle  dandy  reducer*,  ten  Inirly-lwo-inindle  dandy 
rovert.  with  ten  Cw^hundicfwndle  cap  apinnerm  to  [(Jlow. 

ThednubHnggatarvleireaboui7,  G,e,  6.  i.  J,  s,4.*.3and  tht 
drafn;,6,6,7. 7. 7,1.  B.eallhereaijectiveboii*  an  rndeavoiiraaa 
rule  being  made  to  ol^n  a  roving  of  which  40  yda-^^dranaa,  a*  tua 

Fijlawiiv  the  lewl  D<  the  csooB 
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typeof COHdniriiic^iDiuiniiitntcd.  Tbedutfidt 
■vftem  iHfii  tD  be  the  jwihlHtki  d  employiiii  Urp 

tniu  obaiaiB^i  f«ter  prodactiBnt  the  cooaunptjoi. ^ 

itm  power,  ud  mon  partkulkriy  the  pcnliictian  of  >  toltet  iliver 

with  ku  twbt,  peiuking  nofe  of  the  cunctcf  <£  e  Ficdch  rovinf . 

Sp^noiDg  it  unaUy  enected  upon  tbe  cep  fmrae  (we  %.  17)—^ 


., .^J2=l 

ay  500a  levohnwDi  pB-Dunuu 

bobbin  nubia  (Ik  bobbin  to  viDd  up 
upon  ttiril  the  WHO  u  ddivrrvi  by  cbc 
unngth  of  the  ap  fmnc  ia  that  id 
Duhe  rruMMWy  unl  bobbitu  tba 
bobbioi  miBt  be  drirefi  At  ■  hiih  jpcrd. 

The  FRocb  are  noted  fot  ■  ipaial 
uyttcm  a(  wonted  tHnqing,  which,  pr^ 
A*^  dudng  toft  botany  yami  of  a 
^,^^1^     maiko)   type,   ii  worthy  o( 

the  nbKttuem  drawing  aod  tfiamag. 
The  drawinE'boK  aa  ihown  id  6g.  18  oon- 
•bU  of  bA  nOen,  poRupioe  «  n- 
volvinc  [Ul,  fmnt  nllen,  nibben  and 
windini-up  amnRmwit.  Thui  then  >i 
potwiatinaerted,  tbethvertbeinKtnvted 
■of  tly  and  openly  riifat  away  thxDugh  the 

nau  of  tm  ^U-boua  pr«parli^  for 
CDmUnr,  Domb.  back-wiMiw  machiae 
and  two  iniihinfl  gitl-boxea,  hnt  draw- 
ini  fnoK,  KGond  drawiiw  fmne,  the 
elubbiiw  frame,  the  roving  frame  and  the 
celf-acting  mule.  After  Eeavinf  the  Uat 
bcu  M  a  fine  loft  pllh-lihv  iHvcr,  ipiiv 
nin(  ia  dUard  upon  the  wonud  niDle. 
The  main  diflenncm  between  the  wonted 
and  tiK  woollen  nnle  an  Bntly, 
wonted  mule  ia  fitted  with  pnlimii 


with  pnlimlnai> 
condfy,  then  it 


.  runa  coiuniiouaiy'   wmu  ine  nai  aownn- 

[7.— SectKnat  Cap  tace  it  it  i>  difficult  10  aiy,  but  the  maie- 

^"■^le-  apun  wortled  yarn  trade  ia  btcomini 

front  roller*  ymily  of  more  importance,  and  it  H 


a  note  that  Engliih 
cap  E  (o       0  pan  whichever  lyite 


upon  the  tube  and  whirlG,  ■>    -- 
wl^intumRMuponth^  fUSS^ 
lilter.nil  I,  which  eflocli  ^^^ 
the  BKtaiuy  Iravcraini. 
The  fptndk  H  ia  ^mpry.  and  then 

work,  and  does  not  re-  curl,  knop,  Ac,  yanu, 

ToWe,  but  liinpfy  acta  >a  doneu '-  °- 

a  luppon  for  the  expand  The  n 


•lure  of  thin 

3  them  and  aome- 
thiic-  and,  fourfold 


.n  far 


irylefl  of  cloud .  loop, 

'EAww't he  r^ 
■      ■    the  laller 

"loenabbe 


il  lolleit  on  1 


tlw  lube  and  tsobtiin.  -  — —  r-_- 

putl  of  the  apiodk  thmigh  the  yarn,  icrva  aa  I 
(he  bobfun  to  wind  the  yarn,  drlivcRd  by  tt 
ifaelf  fiee  6t>  '9)-    Fancy  twijten  are  ahnoi 

7arni  are  pfaced  on  the  market  In  eight  lomt,  via.  In  hank,  on 
ipooil,  00  paper  tube*,  on  bobbioa.  on  ropa,  in  clmiea,  in  the  warp 
yarws.         ooli  form  and  drencd  upon  iJie  VxHn  benm.     Tbui  the 


Iheloi 


e  yarn  which  he  n 


the  w^vuf  of  wooUena,  wonteda  and  Huff  pxidf,  atill 

w,„tm    prioriplpnre.thrniniefotaUclajaeiofgDodtd 

^^    wo).    Attention  may  here  be  comtnimied  on 


|J 


rcftTih! 


■jr." 


aa  papHi  between  eacC  cuUla^'aiid  pi 


a  "'&  fo"" 


f., _..t  itylc.  ii  tnatcd  allofctba  diffenntly 

>f  ru  roregoiaE-  It  ii  fini  cnbbed,  tbea  mined,  then 
,—,—  .jound  and  dnsd,  ilicn  dnged  by  bdnf  puaed  ovtr  ■ 
!crii_.    nd-hot  copnr  plaU  «  thinich  tM  ieu.  tins  BBHiicd 

liwii  Wntcnd  and  Cnally  imnd.  XH  eaint  thoe  operailoiu  an 
upUcd  ariih  diacrinHnattoo  ts  the  varied  tttla  «l  eoedi  made  In  tlw 
Erndri>iddinrict.TliuJorin(UBa,tli*fiaaUii(a(u--Italiaii"mav 
beCDMidcnUr  vuM  Inn  liie  loRsoinc,  beiii(  meic  caopla.  while 
mlicr  atyla,  audi  aa  ptaia  ail-wooJ  sood*.  tit  IrcaUd  vay  lamjAy. 

Ii  will  hF  Eatbcird  from  eIw  farroinf  rtmarka  thai  the  varietiea  of 
•vji  tcxTum  acT  many  and  vny  diScRnl  ia  character.  Thii  la 
VmfMnimm  I'^'^pn  rfaiizBl  bcst  by  conliaitinn  a  b^vy  oeLtOA  doth 
r  I  ■!  vaglung  my  24-30  oz.  pn-  yud  wit^  «  £ne  ntohalr  teature 
•raaiBiHt  ^^giijM  n^y  2~^  ox.  jjo-  yard.  Kdk  the  Leie  RDurhable 
'V^^    blbedLRcnnceuiappeaiancEOf  wielieaof  vooltextuna. 


lanuUctHivd 


re  Iwcedi.  mdtoaa.  Venctiana, 

9  And  diaBDoala.   The  LaE^ctt 

nc  Eweca,  u  uiii  nnEn  innn  very  ekpentive  coatingB  "<^ 

[■   to    the   cheap    Aylea  made  <4  the ' — 

L   ToHili  !ii[  tadie^  wear  alu  lonn  ■  Ian 
iodjial  itylc*  of  womed  clolbi  uecoacingi 

i.  Orieana.  luSm  of  varioiu  typeaTpk 

akacu,  lialiani.morwM,  4(..ftr    " ■■'--- 

of  womed  yanit,  but  otbeninc 
n  concerned-    Thttt  anuioai  a 


n  ud  i|iired>, 

piBujiu|HjuHu>uiw»  moccnal  or  yam 
Bi  are  made  fron  toAte^^Hin  woratcd 
Luatm  are  okade  from  iot  hard  apun 
....     _.^  _  _       _  Diohair  wert»  and  k>  on.    Pethapa  the 

at  interatinf  point  to  note  ia  The  tkill  devrtapfld  by  En^ih  de- 

recenlyean.   FITlv  years  ado  "- — '— = — '-'  -*— ■ 

t«.    To-diy  the  Engliih  dcu 

y  and  Bkill  EnEland 
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prtia  either  boc  or  cold.   Afar  pv 

times  devetopa.   Fiim  cnttiing  comp 

Wcnted  dMb  fini>hii«  ia  nrr  ■" 

■ave  that  aome  of  the  opcrationa  are  I 

Si'"*  cfieetcd  by  brnaliing.  althouih  h  ia  by  no  meaaa  aa- 
jTr„„  csBUBOBUiaiicwniTOdagalEetif^  Cnppbqr,  cnbUac, 
■  prennc  and  >ie»nung  ut  the  am*  a>  for  wooDen  labtica. 
Of  ccniiK  the  Ral  diBcmcs  belBeoi  the  wanUea  and  the  wonted 
ckxh  ia  due  10  the  eelectiaii  of  the  rftht  matslal,  to  comet  loviai, 
ipinning  and  fabric  atnicluie:  fiaiuiof  ilmpfy  cemea  aaa  "da- 
viIapcT  '  in  the  caae  of  the  woeUtn  fabric.  aihBe  In  the  caae  of  the 
typical  wonted  fat^  it  aimply  ■erv«iaaa"clenrer,"  tbedotb  naUy 
bane  made  in  the  loom-  A  woollen  cloth  aa  it  leavca  the  loom  d 
uuightly  and  in  a  mrmo  may  be  laid  Eo  be  made  in  the  Gniahinf, 
alEliough  it  a  Inicr  toiay  "dcvEl        ""'  '--'--  '-■-■.■---'-  -». 


/iil^.rO  tS  Wool  1 

lU  Ui  [f niUd  Xiafilm  /»m  Uu  Pn 

nWfol  GnaMti.  f«f(«  aiuf  CtianUJ. 

Country. 

1800. 

iSm. 

iSvJ. 

ISte. 

>g«a 

1900. 

'90S- 

■907- 

^^^       t:    :    .    . 

6s« 

:™ 

lis™ 

i477 

M.T" 

'Si 

1 

JOBAII 

II 

J59.*9i 

NewZaland 

Cape  and  Nnlal 

:: 

Total  Colonial     .                Bain 

t1^,  Ej^Trtiiin  and  North  Afri^n 
Bue^.Af^a'^Jd'Moe.e.Me.;      ! 

6}! 

is 

4"' 

44.SOI 

1 

40,004 

00,136 
11.1  JO 

& 

ti.giS 

Ti 

i 
1 

I4a.S'» 

.iSi 

W.I08 

■  ,Ji7."67 

If 

'.6J4.997 

t»«iS 

lio6o 

iS.(l4 

IS 

Total  Balea 

*'■**'> 

3S.US 

1M.DT11 

*9'^i 

'M*^' 

lAHtoJlfi* 

I.«M.'7T 

a^WI7 
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PrkitptrJhimtMhYwrofsomi 

<CoUmial,PwntM(mdE^gUskWoots,aUot!fAlpaeaand  Mohair, 

Material. 

i874> 

1880. 

1885. 

.    1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1901.' 

1903." 

1905. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Port  Philip— Greasy     . 

I4| 

13 

10 

lOi 

I 

^ 

XI 

11 

.  'i 

13I 

Adelaide-— Creasy  . 

" 

10 

61 

7i^ 

7 

9 

Cape — Greasy 

l6t 

13 

9 

9 

7 

9 

■ 

7 

9 

1 

10 
6 

Buenos  Aires— Greasy  . 

7! 

I 

7 

4  ' 

5 

■ 

J 

4 

■ 

t 

British  Wool  .       .       . 

22 

16 

.    9 

10 

7 

II 

154-17 

33-35 

13-15 

121-14 

18-13* 

141-27 

16-13 

I2i-l6 

15I-19I 

Mohair    .... 

35-45 

27-35-21 

14-19 

H-30 

20|-I7 

19-17 

15 

13I-16 

*  Year  of  the  highest  values  of  wools  ever  reached  within  recent  times. 
'  Years  of  the  lowest  values  of  woob  ever  reached  within  recent  times. 


Summary  of  IVooUen  and  Worsted  Factories  and  of  Persons  employed  in  the  same  in  the  United  Kintdom. 

1867 

1874. 

188s. 

1889. 

I90I. 

1904. 

Factories 

Rag  grinding  machines   . 
Woollen  carding  sets 
Worsted  combing  machines    . 
Spinning  spindles     . 
Doubling  spindles    . 
Power  looms     .... 

Children  (half  timers)         .       . 
Persons  working  full  time — 

Males 

Females            .... 

2,649 

•  « 

V.038 

6455.879 
519.629 

nM75 
33.054 

134.368 

2,617 

•  • 

V.276 
5.449495 

558.914 
140.274 

38416 

106,005 
135.712 

2.751 

•  • 

•  • 

5.375.102 
769.492 
139.902 

34.636 

I45!684 

2.517 

•  •  - 

•  • 

5.604.535 
969.812 

131.506 

32,940 

120,441 

158.175 

7475 

102,876 
149.558 

2,382 

900 

6,700 

^  2,924 

5.625477 

1.059.049 

104.514 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Summary  of  Exports  of  Wooi,  Wool  Waste,  NoiU,  Tops,  Yams  and  FaJbries  from  the  UnitedKingfiom. 


British  Wool       . 
Foreign  and  Colonbl 
Waste  ... 
Noils    .       .       . 
Tops 

Wonted  Yam     . 
Mohair,  &c..  Yarn 
Woollen  Yarn 
Qoths  . 
Apparel 


184a 


lb 
5,000,000 

2,000,000 


m  • 
■  « 


1882. 


lb 

13.800,000 
264,100,000 


30,840400 

8,752.200 

1.992400 

£18,768.634 

£1.380,000 


1890. 


lb 

19,500.000 

342,200,000 

2,397.600 

10,234.700 

9/>l6,ooo 

39.510.100 

12.959.600 

,  ».572,7oo 

£30418482 

£1,700.000 


1900. 


lb 

34.900,000 

197.500,000 

1,593.100 

7,897,400 

28,031,300 

56,075,900 

^0,307.700 

1,088,300 

£15,682,154 

£1,700,000 


1907. 


lb 

34,5oo/)oo 

314.200,000 

*.937.ioo 

12.689,700 

35.580.000 

55.521.700 

17.782,800 

2;576,ioo 

£22,153.680 

£2.550,546 


WOOLLETT,  WILLIAM  (1735-1785),  English  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Maidstone,  of  a  family  whidi  came  originally  from 
Holland,  on  the  15th  of  August  1735.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
John  Tinney,  an  engraver  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  studied 
in  the  St  Martin's  Lane  academy.  His  first  important  plate 
was  from  the  "  Niobe  "  of  Richard  Wilson,  published  by  Boyddl 
In  1 761,  which  was  followed  in  1763  by  a  companion  engraving 
from  the  "  Phaethon "  of  the  same  painter.  After  West  he 
engraved  his  fine  plate  of  the  "  Battle  of  La  Hogae"(i78i), 
and  the  "  Death  of  General  Wolfe  "  (1776),  which  is  usually 
considered  WooUctt's  masterpiece.  In  1775  he  was  appointed 
engraver-in-ordtnary  to  George  III.;  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  of  which  for  several  years 
he  acted  as  secretary.    He  died  in  London  on  the  33rd  of  May 

1785. 
In  his-i)lates,  which  unite  work  with  the  etching-needle,  the 

dry-point  and  the  graver,  Woollett  shows  the  greatest  richness 

and  variety  of  execution.    In  his  landscapes  the  rendering  of 

water  is  particularly  excellent.    In  his  portraits  and  historical 

subjects  the  rendering  of  flesh  is  charaacrized  by  great  softness 

and  delicacy.    His  works  rank  among  the  great  productions  of 

the  English  school  of  engraving.    Louia  Fagan,  in  his  Catalogue 

Raisonni  of  the  Engraved  Warhs  of  William  WotiUU  (1885),  has 

enumerated  123  plates  by  this  engraver. 

WOOLMAV*  JOHN  (1720-1772),  American  (Quaker  preacher, 
was  bom  in  Northampton,  Turlington  county;  New  Jersey,  in 
August  17  20.  When  he  was  twenty-one  he  went  to  Mount  Holly, 
where  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store,  opened  a  school  for  poor  children 
and  became  a  tailor.  After  1743  he  spent  most  of  his  time  as  an 
itinerant  preacher,  visiting  meetings  of  the  Friends  in  various 
paitaof  theo^niea.  In  1772  he  sailed  for  London  to  vi^t  Friends 
b  the  north  of  England,  especially  Yorksliire,  and  died  in  York  of 


smallpox  on  the  7th  of  October.  He  spoke  and  wrote  against 
slavery,  refused  to  draw  up  wills  transferring  slaves,  induced 
many  of  the  Friends  to  set  their  negroes  free,  and  in  1760  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  memorialized  the  Legislature  to  forbid 
the  slave  trade.  In  1763  at  Wehalooslng  (now  Wyalwdng), 
on  the  Susquehanna,  he  preached  to  the  Indians;  and  he  always 
urged  the  whites  to  pay  the  Indians  for  thdr  lands  and  to  forbid 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  them. 


Ouhoard  Gifts  (1768);  Considerations  on  the  frne  Harmony  of  Man- 
hind,  and  How  ft  is  to  be  Maintained  (1770);  and  A  Word  of  Re- 
membran£e  and  Caution  to  the  Rich  ( 1 793) :  and  the  most  imporunt  of 
his  writings,  The  Journal  of  John  Woolman's  Life  and  Traoels  in  Iho 
Service  of  the  Gospel  (1779).  which  was  begun  in  hb  thirty-sixth  year 
and  was  continued  tintii  the  year  of  his  death.  The  best-known 
edition  is  that  prepared,  with  an  introduction,  by  John  G.  Whittier 
in  1871.  The  Worhs  of  John  Woolman  appeared  in  two  parts  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1774*1775.  and  have  (rften  been  republlsaed;  a 
German  vernoa  was  printed  in  1852. 

WOOUfER,  THOMAS  (1825-1892),  British  sculptor  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  on  the  z7th  of  December  1825. 
When  a  boy  he  showed  talent  for  modelling,  and  when  barely 
thirteen  years  old  was  taken  as  an  assistant  into  the  studio  ot 
William  Behnes,  and  ttainod  during  four  years.  In  December 
1842  Woohier  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1843  exhibited  his  "  Eleanor  sucking  Poison  from  the 
Wound  of  Prince  Edward."  In  1844,  among  the  competitive 
works  for  decorating  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  his  life-aite 
group  of  **  The  Death  of  Boadicea."  In  1846  he  had  at  the 
Royal  Academy  a  graceful  bas-relief  of  ^eUe/s  "Alastor." 
Then  came  (1847)  "  Feeding  the  Hungry,"  a  bas-relief,  at  the 
Academy;  and  at  the  British  Institution  a  brilliant  sUtuette 
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of  '*  Puck  "  perched  upon  a  toadstool  and  with  his  toe  rousing  a 
frog.  "  Eros  and  Euphrosyne  "  and  "  The  Rainbow  "  were  seen 
at  the  Academy  in  1848. 

Woolner  became,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  one  of  the  seven 
Pre-Raphaelite  Br^hren,  and  took  a  leading  part  m  The  Germ 
(1850),  the  opening  poem  in  which,  called  "  My  Beautiful  Lady/' 
was  written  by  him.  He  had  already  modelled  and  exhibited 
portraits  of  Carlyle,  Browning  and  Tennyson.  Unable  to  make 
his  way  in  art  as  be  wished,  Woolner  in  1852  tried  his  luck  as  a 
gold-digger  in  Australia.  Failing  in  this,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1857,  where  during  his  absence  hb  reputation  had  been  in- 
creased by  means  of  a  statue  of "  Love  "  as  a  damsel  lost  in  a  day- 
dream.  Then  came  his  second  portraits  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  the  figures  of  Moses,  David,  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  St  Paul  for  the  pulpit  of  Llandaff  cathedral,  the  medallion 
portrait  of  Wordsworth  in  Crasmere  church,  the  likenesses  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairbaim,  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  Mrs  Tennyson, 
Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  The  fine  statue  of  Bacon  in 
the  New  Museum  at  Oxford  was  succeeded  by  full-size  statues  of 
Prince  Albert  for  Oxford,  Macaulay  for  Cambridge,  William  HI. 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  London,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  for 
Bombay;  busts  of  Tennyson,  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Dr  Whewell,  and  Archdeacon  Hare;  statues  of  Lord  Lawtence 
for  Calcutta,  Queen  Victoria  for  Birmingham,  Field  for  the  Law 
Courts,  London,  Palmerston  for  Palace  Yard,  the  noble  colossal 
standing  figure  of  Captain  Cook  that  overlooks  the  harbour  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  which  is  Woolner's  masterpiece  in  that 
dass;  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  (murdered  in 
Dublin)  in  Cartmel  church,  the  seated  Lord  Chief  Justice  White- 
side for  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  for  the 
Thames  Embankment,  London;  Landxer,  and  Bishop  Jackson 
for  St  Paul's,  Bishop  Eraser  for  Manchester,  and  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  for  Singapore.  Among  Woolner's  busts  are  those  of 
Newman,  Darwin,  Sedgwick,  Huxley,  Cobden,  Professor  Lush- 
ington,  Dickens,  Kingsley,  and  Sir  William  Gull,  besides  the 
repetition,  with  variations,  of  Gladstone  for  the  Bodleian, 
Oxford,  and  Mansion  House,  London,  and  Tennyson.  The  last 
was  acquired  for  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Woolner's  poetic 
and  imaginative  sculptures  include  "  Elaine  with  the  Shield  of 
Lancelot,"  three  fine  panels  for  the  pedestal  of  the  Gladstone  bust 
at  Cambridge,  the  noble  and  original  "  Moses "  which  was 
commissioned  in  z86i  and  is  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  of  the 
Manchester  Assize  Courts,  and  two  other  works  in  the  same 
building;  "Ophelia,"  a  statue  (1869);  "In  Memoriam "; 
"  VirpOa  sees  in  a  vision  Coriolanus  routing  the  Volsccs  "; 
"  Guinevere  ";  "  Mercury  teaching  a  shepherd  to  sing,"  for  the 
Royal  College  of  Music;  "  Ophelia,"  a  bust  (1878);  "  Godiva," 
and"  The  Wates  Lily." 

In  1864  he  married  Alice. Gertrude  Waugh,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1871,  and  a  full  member  in  1874.  Woolner 
wrote  and  published  two  amended  versions  of  "  My  Beautiful 
Lady"  from  The  Germ,  as  well  as  "Pygmalion"-  (1881), 
"  SUenus  "  (1884),  "  Tiresias  "  (1886),  and  "  Poems  "  (1887) 
comprising  "  NeUy  Dale  "  (1886)  and  "  ChUdren."  Having  been 
elected  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolner 
began  to  prepare  lectures,  but  they  were  never  delivered,  for  he 
resigned  the  office  in  1879.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  7ih  of 
October  1892,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary's, 
Hendon. 

WOOLSACK,  f  .e.  a  sack  or  cushion  stuffed  with  wool,  a  name 
more  particukriy  given  to  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  large  square  cushion  of  wool,  without 
back  or  arms,  covered  with  red  cloth.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  Hoiise  of  Lords  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  re- 
mind the  peers  of  the  importance  of  the  wool  trade  of  England. 
The  earliest  legislative  mention,  however,  is  in  an  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  (c.  10  s.  8):  "  The  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer  and  aU 
other  officers  who  shall  be  under  the  degree  of  a  baron  of  a  parlia- 
ment shall  sit  and  be  placed  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  sacks 
in  the  midst  of  the  said  parliament  chamber,  either  there  to  sit 
upon  one  form  or  upon  the  uppermost  sack."  ^  The  woolsack  is 


technically  outside  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and  the  loitf 
chancellor,  wishing  to  speak  in  a  debate,  has  to  advance  to  his 
place  as  a  peer. 

WOOLSEY,    THEODORE    DWIGHT    (1801-1889),    AmeiicMi 
educationalist,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  31st  of  October 
x8oi.    He  was  the  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  a  nephew  of 
Timothy  D  wight ,  presi(Jent  of  Yale,  and  a  descendant  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.    He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1820;  was  a  tutor  at  Yale 
in  1823-1825,  studied  Greek  at  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Bonn  in 
X827-1830J  became  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature 
at  Yale  in  1831,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  college  and 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1846.    He  resigned  the 
presidency  in  187 1,  and  died  on  the>  ist  of  July  1889  in  New 
Haven.    During  his  administratbn  the  college  grew  rapidly, 
the  scientific  school  and  the  school  of  fine  arts  were  established, 
and  the  scholarly  tone  of  the  college  was  greatly  improved. 
Much  of  his  attention  in  his  last  years  was  devoted  to  the 
American  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  he  was  chairman  (1871-1881). 
He  prepared  excellent  editions  of  Alcestis  (1834),  ArUig<nu  (1835), 
Prometheus  (1837)  and  Corgias  (1843).    He  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons  and  wrote  for  the  New  Englander,  of  which 
he  was  a  founder,  for  the  North  American  Review,  for  the  Prince* 
ton  RM!9iew  and  for  the  Century,  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Inlematianal  Law,  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  amd  in 
Historical  Studies  (i860)  and  his  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation 
(1882)  went  through  many  editions.    He  also  wrote  PeiUical 
Science,  or  the  State  Theoretically  and  Pradicatty  Considered  (1877), 
and  Communism  and  Socialism,  in  theuHisUny  and  Theory  (1880). 
His  son,  Tmeodoke  Salisbury  Woolsey  (b.  1852),  became  pro- 
fessor of  mternational  law  at  Yale  in  1878.-  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Yde  Review  (1892,  a  continuation  of  the  New 
Englander),  and  is  the  author  of  America's  Foreign  Policy  (1892). 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS  (X669-1731).   English  deist,  born  at 
Northampton  in  1669,  the  son  of  a  "  reputable  tradesman," 
entered  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  in  1685,  studied  theology, 
took  orders  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  his  college.    After  a  time, 
by  the  study  of  Origen,  he  became  possessed  with  the  notion  of 
the  importance  of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  advocated  its  use  in  the  defence  of  Christianity  both  in  his 
sermons  and  in  his  first  book,  The  Old  Apology  for  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  Revived 
(1705).    For  many  years  he  published  nothing,  but  in  1720-1 721 
the  publication  of  letters  and  pamphlets  in  advocacy  of  his 
notions,  with  (>pen  challenges  to  the  clergy  to  refute.them,  brought 
him  into  trouble.    It  was  reported  that  hitk  mind  was  disordered, 
and  he  lost  his  fellowship.  From  1721  he  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  London,  on  an  allowance  of  £30  a  year  from  his  brother  and 
other  presents.    His  influence  on  the  course  of  the  deistical  con- 
troversy began  with  hb  book,  X/^  Moderator  Ifeiween  an  Infidd 
and  on  Apostate  (1725,  3rd  ed.  1729).    The  "  infidel "  intended 
was  Anthony  Collins  (q.v.),  who  had  maintained  in  his  book 
alluded  to  that  the  New  Testament  is  based  on  the  Old,  and  that 
not  the  literal  but  only  the  allegorical  sense  of  the  prophecies  can 
be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus;  the  "  apostate  '* 
was  the  clergy  who  had  forsaken  the  allegorical  method  of  the 
fathers.    Woolston  denied  absolutely  the  proof  from  miracles, 
called-in  question  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  other 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  maintained  that  they  must 
be  interpreted  allegorically,  or  as  types  of  spiritual  things.    Two 
years  later  he  began  a  scries  of  Discourses  on  the  same  subject, 
in  which  he  applied  the  principles  of  his  Moderator  to  the  mirades 
of  the  Gospels  in  detail.    The  Discourses,  30,000  copies  of  which 
were  said  to  have  been  sold,  were  six  in  number,  the  first  appear- 
ing in  1727,  the  next  five  1728-1729,  with  two  Defences  in  i7»9- . 
1730.    For  these  publications  he  was  tried  before  Chief  Justice 
Raymond  in  1729  and  sentenced  (November  28)  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £25  for  each  of  the  first  four  Discourses,  with  impriMoment 
till  paid,  and  also  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  to  give  security 
for  hb  good  behaviour  during  life.    He  failed  to  find  this  security, 
and  femamed  in  confinement  until  hb  death  on  the  aist  of 
January  1731. 
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Vimlkalmi  •^rtntifdi 

one  of  Ihove  wbo  did  not  approve  tji  tJie  pitjoecu 
LKd«T;i  Lift  by  KippaTm  Ufdntt'i  frrsfa.  ■ 
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Ihc  abler  and  iBOBt 
ti  WilftiKi  ^  lit 


14  IMt  Ui-eda  a/ 


.  metropolian  borough  of  London, 
Eneluxl.  bounded  W.  by  Greenwich  ud  Leviihoio,  aad  ei- 
tndiag  N,|  £'  and  S,,  to  the  boundary  o[  the  county  of  London. 
"  "    '        '  "      '  ra,Bj76-(S acres.     ItiN.boundaiy  itin 


Er'niam 


Woolirii 


i.  b4nk,  rmbndng 

li.  The  Area  i>  Kund  to  thit  oF  Wandawonh  unang 
the  metropolilAD  boroughs,  but  is  not  wholly  built  over.  The 
moat  populous  part  is  that  lying  between  Shooter's  Hill  Road 
(the  Bomu  WUling  SlrMt)  and  the  river,  theute  iaUbig  from  an 
elevation  of  41*  ft.  at  Shoolct'i  Hill  to  the  livel  level  To  the  E. 
Ilea  Plunutead,  with  the  Flumstead  marshes  bordering  the  rh'er 
totheN.,andintheS.olIhebaroughiiEltham.  A  large  miking 
population  is  employed  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  which  occupies 
>  luge  am  on  the  river-bank,  and  includes  the  Royal  Gun 
Factory,  Royil  Cirriage  Department.  Royal  Lubonloiy  and 
Building  WorLi  Department.  The  lormer  Royal  Dockyard  «> 
made  over  to  the  War  OSice  In  1S71  ud  ennvalHf  mto  ilorea, 
wharves  for  the  loading  of  tioopahips,  &c.  The  Royal  Artillery 
Barracks,  facing  Woolwich  Common,  originally  erecLed  In  17)!. 


at  diflen 


ia  the  lUlian  Gothic 
■tyie  erected  in  i»6j,  ■  thealn,  and  a  libmy  in  conneuon  with 
tbe  oQicets'  mcsa-room.  Oppoeite  the  bamcki  is  the  memorial 
to  the  officers  and  men  o[  the  Royal  AniUeiy  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  War,  a  bron«  figure  ol  Victory  cast  out  of  cannon 
oplured  hi  the  Crimea.    Near  the  barracks  is  the  Royal . 


re  hall.  On  tb. 
of  the  barrack  Geld  it  tbe  Keyil  HUltary  Repoutory,  w 
the  enclosure  o[  which  i*  the  Rotunda,  orifpnally  erected  i 
Jamo'i  Park  tor  the  ncepiioa  of  the  allied  «overeigns  in  1 
and  abonly  afterwards  transferred  to  its  present  site.  II  conl 
principal  dockyards  and  fortiUcattons   of 


naval  modekol  all  da 


her  barracks.  At  the  S.E.  extre 
ertMilhiryHcapilal.  Amaagie< 
A  the  AcAdemy  grounds  was  en 


to  the  Prince  Imperial  oi  Frai 
Academy.  Other  innllulions  include  the  Woo 
and  the  Brook  lever  ho^iital,  Shooter's  Kill.  1 
of  St  Mary  Magdalene  was  rebuilt.  In  lti^eji 
the  old  one  dating  from  before  the  iiih  ce 
Common  (111  acres]  ii  partly  within  Ibit  bora 
In  Greenwich.  South  of  it  ia  Eltham  Comratr 
in  the  E.  of  the  borough  are  PlunuCead  Coir 
and  Bostill  Heath  (1J4  acres).  Behind  the 
Academy  is  a-nrmeral  weU.  the  "  Shooter's  H 
tinned  by  Evelyn.     Near  Woolwich  Common  ll 


of  land-  Tbe  Roman 


wppDied  to  have  occupied  the  dte  of  tit  Royal  Anenal,  mimeroui 
Roman  ana  and  fraainnliofRoniupacleryha'Uigbeeiidojiupia 
tl«neiihboutliitt).^oolwid>  wns  u  have  been  a  .mill  Ithing 

of  Wool 


viUuve  unia  in  the'  biqrinning  of  tbe  l6(h  oeniuiy  it  idk  into  pro- 
■Lin  were  buatatSSjirich'm  the  reipiof  Henry  Vl"  but  it  vu 
~in  (he  punJuH  by  Heniy  Vlll.  of  two  pucels  olland  in  Ih- 


l>a«bvHeniyVlll.o(twop>rceU 

called  Bou^mn'i  Dock^  ilut  the  foundation  of  the 
town  ■  pnnpoity  waa  laid,  the  laimchmg  of  Ihe  "  Hairy  CrAec  de 
Ditu."  of  1000  tODs  hunlen,  tnakinc  an  epoch  in  ili  hiitcwy,  Wool< 
wkh  lemained  Ihe  chief  daciryanfsf  the  Endiih  navy  until  the 
iotmdbctlon  cf  imn  ship  binltting.  but  the  dodtyard  was  ckned  in 
1S69.  Tbe  (own  became  the  headquaiten  of  tbe  Royal  Artilloy  on 
tbeestablislimentof  aeeparalebranehaf  Ihia  lervicein  therci^nof 
George  t-  Land  waa  prcAubly  acquired  for  a  military  post  and  nan 
dep«(  al  Woolwich  in  1W7.  IiTo^ler  to  erect  bali^bngainn  (be 
invading  Dutch  tm,  alihoagh  is  lA&t  nouion  ii  made  of  ttore- 
bouKaand  thedifDnTpairingshipcaniuea.  lnT66Bgiiu,cafTiafet 
and  flioits  weie  concentrated  at  Wool  vich.  and  ia  1695  the  labcnlory 
obtained  from  piivale  manufaaurci*  and  pmved  by  the  Board  0* 
Didnancc.  In  n'i  en  eaploHon  took  pUce  at  tlie  Mootfiekli 
Founhy.  and  it  waa  decided^  to  build  a  loyal  brau  loundiy  at  Ihe 
"  Tower  Place,"  la  tbe  ettablilbDienI  al  Woolwich  wai  calfal  until 


Schildi  of  Dsuai  wai 

Woci'wi 


branch  of  the  ordnai 


1  and  D.  C.  Polklnghorne.  SMmy 
'■•a  (Woolwich.  1909). 


WOOLWICH-AND-REUnirO  BEDS,  i     . 

arpUaceous  and  sandy  deposits  of  lower  Ecieneagefoundinlhe 
London  and  Hampihlte  hauns.  By  Ihe  earlier  geologists  this 
formation  was  known  as  the  "Plastic  Clay"  so  cilled  by  T. 
Webster  In  1S16  after  the  .4rp7e  plasliqut  of  G.  C.  F.  D.  Cuvlcr 
and  A.  Brongniart.  It  was  called  the  "  Jtoltlcd  Clay  "  by 
J.  Prestwich  in  1S4S,  but  In  iSsj  he  proposed  the  name  "  Wool- 
wich-and-Reiding  Beds  "  because  the  other  lermi  were  not 
applicable  to  the  different  local  aspects  of  the  series- 
Three  di  rmation  are  leeoEniud:  (ij  The 
Reading  ty  mottled  clayj  and Hndi,  here  and 


the  base  of 
htdsaitd  lii 
E.  borden 
Ncwhaveo 
lalK-bedde 


mdon  Baiin  and  m  the  Hampil 
ey  clayi  and  pah-  und^  often  I 


inW.  K 


I  of  E.  Kent,  ia  S.  Euea  and  at 

type consiilingof  llglit-colouiid 

.  _ »siU  occun  inY  Kinl.    Where 

ic  leiu  an  tbe  Thanet  beds  it  Is  an  argillaeeoua  grecmand  with 
roundrd  llini  pebMes;  where  It  rests  OB  ibe  Chalk  it  ia  mare  clayey 
and  Ihe  flino  aie  In  miBded  aad  an  green^eaied.  Eactpcinlbe 
Hamuhire  burn  the  Woelxich-anil-lieadina  beds  IHUallv  ie.1  OB 
the  Thanet  beds,  but  they  are  found  on  tbe  Chalk  near  Bromley. 
Charllon,  Hurigerford,  Htnlofd.  Reading,  Ac.  In  DotaMshire  >lw 
Reading  beds  awcar  on  tbe  coast  at  Studland  Bay  and  at  other 
points  iniand.  The"  Hertfordshire  Puddiog  Stone  "la  a  well-known 
rock  from  near  the  bale  of  Ihe  fofmalion;  It  ia  a  Hint  pebble  con* 
glomerate  in  a  riliceousmatriir.  Thefoi4iff,estuBrine.  fmhwafo-and 
marine,  include  Csrhiafa  cmHiViinii].  C  MliniOa,  O^taMtniatilia, 
Vnapinu  lalui,  PlamcrUi  ktmiibma.  llilmia  (JMnatru)  ni- 
•haiki,  biide  {Gailnniii)  and  the  mammal  Ci>ry^p,/ini.    Bricks,  tiles 

See'locaifii  alsrj.''prti»j'ch,  Q.J.CS.  (1S54).  x.:  W.  Whitaker, 

''CeDlatyofLondon,''Jtoi.C((^.rwHy.  Land iLJiSij} and £i«l 

dty  ol  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island, 
banks  of  Ihe  BlackstoiK  river,  abonl  id  m.  N. 
by  W.  of  Providence.  Pop.  (1900)  ai,to4\  (1905,  state  census) 
31,196(13,734  foreigD-boni.  including  B939  French  Canadiaris  and 
ijAg  Jroh),  (igiol  sS.ilJ.  Weonsockcl  Is  served  by  the  New 
Vork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway  and  by  an  intenrbu' 
clectHcline.  AmDngitirnstitotnnsaretheEacied  Heart  College 
and  the  Harris  Insliiute  Public  Library,  founded  (iB6j)  by 
Edward  HiiriSi  a  local  manulactmtr.    Woootockit  has  ample 
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WOOSTER— WORCESTER,  EARL  OF 


water  power  from  the  Bkdcstone  rhrer  and  its  tribotariet,  the 
Mill  and  the  Peters  rivers.  The  value  of  iu  factory  products  in 
X905  was  $19,260,537.  Worsted  and  woollen  yams  are  manu- 
factured  in  Woonsocket  by  the  French  and  Belgian  processes. 
Other  manufactures  are  cotton  goods  and  yams,  mbber  goods, 
clothes  wringers,  silks,bobbins  and  shuttles,  and  foundry  products. 
The  first  setdenent  in  the  vidiuty  was  made  apparently  about 
1666  by  Richard  Arnold,  who  at  about  that  time  built  a  taw-mill  on 
the  bank  c^  the  Blackstone  river.  Woonsocket  was  set  off  from 
Cumberland  and  was  Incorponted  as  a  township  in  1867;  was  en* 
targed  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  SmithfieU  hi  1871,  and  was 
charter^  as  a  city  in  1888. 

WOOSTEB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  KOlbuck  Creek,  about  50  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Cleveland.  Pop.  (1900)  6063  ^^7  foreign-bora);  (1910)  6136. 
Wooster  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  8e  Ohio  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Woosler 
(co-educational;  Presbyterian;  founded  in  x866  and  opened  in 
1870),  which  in  1909  had  37  instructors  and  1547  students. 
The  Ohio  Agricultural  Ea^riment  Station  is  in  the  city,  which 
also  has  viirious  manufactures.  Wooster  was  laid  out  in  xSoS, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  18x7,  and  became  a  city  of  the 
second  class  in  1869.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  General  David 
Wooster  (i7io-i777),who  was  killed  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

WOOTTON  BASSETT,  a  market  town  in  the  N.  parliamentaxy 
division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  83  m.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3200.  It  is  the  junction  of  the 
direct  railway  (1903)  between  London  and  the  Severn  tunnel 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  system.  The  town 
has  large  cattle  markets  and  an  agricultural  trade. 

Wootton  Bassctt  {WodeioHt  WoiUm)  was  held  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  by  one  Levenod,  and  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  included  in  the  fief  of  Miles  Crispin.  About  a 
century  later  the  manor  was  acquired  by  the  Basset  family. 
The  town  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  VI.,  and  returned 
members  to  parliament  from  1446-1447  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  In  1571  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  town  a 
market  on  Tuesday  and  two  fairs  each  to  last  two  days,  at  the 
feasts  of  St  George  the  Martyr  and  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin. 
In  1679  the  town  received  a  charter  from  Charles  II.,  and  the 
corporation  consisted  of  a  mayor,  two  aldermen  and  12  capital 
burgesses,  until  abolished  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
z886,  under  which  the  property  is  now  vested  in  seven  trustees, 
one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  there  are 
also  two  aldermen  and  four  elected  members.  In  1836  fairs  were 
instituted  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  6th  of  April  and  on  the 
Tuesday  before  the  xith  of  October,  which  are  still  maintained, 
and  a  large  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  The  manufacture  of  broadcloth  was  formerly  carried  on, 
but  is  now  entirely  decayed. 

WORCESTER.  EARLS  AND  MARQUESSES  OP.  '  Uno  de 
Abitot,  constable  of  Worcester  c^tle  and  sheriff  of  Worcester- 
shire, is  erroneou^y  said  to  have  been  created  earl  of  Worcester 
in  X076.  Waleran  de  Beaumont  (1104-X166),  count  of  Meulan 
in  France,  a  partisan  of  King  Stephen  in  his  war  with  the  empress 
Matilda,  was  probably  earl  of  Worcester  from  11 36  to  1 145.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  earldom,  became  a  crusader  and  died  a  monk. 
From  X397  to  1403  the  earldom  was  held  by  Sir  Thomas  Percy 
{c.  X343-1403),  a  brother  of  Henry  Percy,  ist  carl  of  Northumber- 
land. Percy  served  with  distinction  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.;  he  also  held  an  official  position  on  the  ScottQi 
borders,  and  under  Richard  11.  he  was  the  admiral  of  a  fleet. 
He  deserted  Richard  II.  in  1399,  and  wasemplojred  and  trusted  by 
Henry  IV.,  but  in  1403  he  joined  the  other  Perdes  in  their  revoft; 
he  was'taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  and  subsequently  bdieaded, 
the  earldom  becoming  extinct.  The  title  of  eari  of  Worcester 
was  revived  in  1421  in  favour  of  Kichard  Beauchamp,  Lord 
Abergavenny,  but  lapsed  on  his  death  in  X433.  The  next  earl 
was  John  Tiptoft,  or  Tibetot,  a  noted  Yorkist  leader  during  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  who  was  executed  in  1470  (see  bek>w).  On 
the  death  of  his  son,  Edward,  in  X485  the  earldom  itvoted  to  the 
crown. 

In  Fcbniaiy  15x4  the  earldom  was  bestowed  by  HcDiy  WUL 


on  Chaxus  Sovexset  (c.  X46a-xS26),  a  bastard  ton  of  Hmory 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset.  Having  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  WiUiam  Herbert,  eari  of  Huntingdon,  he  was  styled 
BaroD  Herbert  In  right  of  his  wife,  and  in  x  506  he  was  created 
Barm  Herbert  of  Ragland,  Chqwtow  and  Gower.  He  was 
chamberhun  of  the  household  to  Henry  VIIL  His  son  Henry, 
3nd  earl  (c.  X495-1548),  obtained  Tintem  Abbey  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  title  descended  in  direct  line 
to  Henry,  the  5th  eaxl  (x577~x646),  who  advanced  laxge  sums 
of  money  to  Charles  I.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
and  was  created  marquess  of  Worcester  in  X643. 

EowASD  SOHKXSET,  snd  marquess  of  Worcester  (160X-X667), 
is  better  known  by  the  title  of  .carl  of  Glamorgan,  this  caridoxn 
having  been  conferred  upon  him,  although  soniewhst  irregokrly, 
by  Charles  I.  in  X644.  He  became  very  prominent  in  1644  *^ 
1645  in  connexion  with  Charles's  scheme  for  obtaining  mflitary 
help  from  Ireland  and  abroad,  and  in  1645  he  signed  at  Kilkenny, 
on  behalf  of  Charles,  a  treaty  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics; 
but  the  king  was  obliged  by  the  opposition  of  Ormonde  and  the 
Irish  loyalists  to  repudiate  his  action.  Under  the  Common- 
wealth he  was  formally  banished  from  England  and  his  estates 
were  seized.  At  the  Restoration  his  estates  were  restored,  and 
he  daimed  the  dukedom  of  Somerset  promised  to  him  by  Charles 
I.,  but  he  did  not  obtain  this,  nor  was  his  earldom  of  Glamorgnn 
leoognized.  He  was  peatly  interested  in  mechanical  experi- 
mmts,  and  his  luune  is  intimately  connected  with  the  eaxiy 
history  of  the  steam-engine  (g.vJ).  His  CctUtay  of  the  Names 
and  Scantiings  of  smch  Itnentioms  cs  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  ia 
ham  tried  eaid  perfected  (1663)  has  often  been  reprinted.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  ci  April  1667. 

See  Heniy  Dircks,  Ufe,  Times  and  Scientific  Labours  eftheand 
Marmtess  of  Worcester  (i86s) ;  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert,  History  of  tko  Irish 
Conjederaiton  and  the  War  ta  Ireland  (Dubliia,  X882-X891). 

His  only  son  Henxy  (X629-X700),  the  3rd  marquess,  abandoned 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  Crcmi- 
well's  parliaments.  But  he  was  quietly  loyal  to  Charles  11. ,  wh» 
in  X682  created  him  duke  of  Beaufort.  As  the  defender  of  Bristol, 
the  duke  took  a  considerable  part  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685,  but  in  x688  he  surrendered  the  diy 
to  William  of  Orange.  He  inherited  Badminton,  still  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  and  died  there  on  the  sxst  of 
January  X700.  The  Worcester  title  was  henceforth  merged  in 
that  of  Beaufort  (q.v.),  Henry,  the  7th  duke  (X792-X8S3),  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sportsmen  of  his  day,  and  the  Badminton 
hunt  owed  much  to  him  and  his  successors^  the  8th  duke  (1824- 
X899)  and  9th  duke  (b.  X847). 

WORCESTER.  JOHN  TIPTOFT,  Eabl  of  (x427-x47o),wa5  son 
of  John  Tiptoft  (x375~x443),  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of- 
Commons  in  X406,  much  employed  in  diplomacy  by  Henry  V., 
a  member  of  the  council  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
created  Baron  Tiptoft  in  X4s6.  The  younger  Tiptoft  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  John  Rous  says  that  he  was  one  of  hia 
fcUow«students;  he  is  stated  to  ha\'e  been  a  member  of  Balliol 
College.  He  married  Cicely,  daughter  of  Richard  Neville, 
eari  of  Salisbury,  and  widow  of  Henry  Beauchamp  (d.  144$), 
duke  o(  Warwick.  In  1449  he  was  created  earl  of  Worcester. 
His  wife  died  in  X450,  but  he  continued  the  association  with  the 
Yorkist  party.  During  York's  protectorate  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  exchequer,  and  in  X456-X4S7  deputy  of  Ireland.  In  X4S7 
and  again  in  X4S9  he  was  sent  on  embassies  to  the  pope.  He 
was  abroad  three  years,  during  which  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  spent  in  Italy,  at  Padua, 
where  he  studied  law  and  Latin;  at  Fenrara,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Guarino  of  Verona;  and  at  Florence,  where  he 
heard  the  lectures  of  John  A^joopoulos,  the  teacher  of  Greek. 
He  returned  to  England  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
on  the  7th  of  February  1462  waa  made  constable  of  England. 
In  this  oflke  he  had  at  once  to  try  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  judged 
htm  by  "  lawe  padoue  "  (sc.  of  F^ua;  Warkworth,  5).  In  X463 
he  commanded  at  sea,  without  success.  In  the  following  year  as 
constable  he  tried  and  condemned  Sir  Ralph  Grey  and  other 
Lancastrians.    In  X467  he  wasagain  appointed  deputy  of  Ireland* 
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0uiiiig  a  year's  office  there  he  had  the  eari  of  Desmond  attainted, 
and  cruelly  put  to  death  the  earl's  two  infant  sons.  In  1470, 
as  constable,  he  condemned  twenty  of  Warwick's  adherents, 
and  had  them  impaled,  "  for  which  ever  afterwards  the  eari  was 
greatly  hated  among  the  people,  for  their  disordinate  death  that 
he  used  contrary  to  the  law  off  the  land  "  (Wari^worth,  jq). 
On  the  Lancastrian  restoration  Worcester  fled  into  hiding, 
but  was  discovered  and  tried  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  son  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  condemned  in  1463.  He  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  on  the  i8th  of  October  147a 

Worcester  was  detested  for  his  brutality  and  abuse  of  the 
law,  and  was  called  "  the  butcher  of  England  "  (Fabyan,  659). 
More  than  any  of  his  confemporaries  in  this  country  he  represents 
the  combination  of  culture  and  cruelty  that  was  distinctive  of  the 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance.  Apart  from  his  moral  character  he 
was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  great  purchaser  of  books  in 
Italy,  many  of  which  he  presented  to  the  univeisity  of  Oxford. 
He  translated  Cicero's  De  amicUia  and  Buonaccorso's  Dttlara- 
tioH  0/  Nobleness,  which  were  printed  by  Caxton  in  1481.  Caxton 
in  his  epik>gue  eulogized  Worcester  as  superior  to  aU  the  temporal 
k>rds  of  the  kingdom  in  moral  virtue  as  well  as  in  science. 
Worcester  is  also  credited  with  a  translation  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries printed  in  XS30.  His  "ordinances  for  justes  and 
triumphes,"  made  as  constable  in  1466,  are  printed  in  Harring- 
ton's Nugae  antiquae.  Worcester  was  a  patron  of  the  early 
English  humanist  John  Free,  and  his  Italian  friends  included, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  Lodovico  Carbo  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  famous  Florentine  bookseller  Ve^>asiano  da  Bisticci. 

Authorities. — ^For  Worcester'a  English  career  ace  especially  the 
contemporary  accounts  in  Three  fifteenth  Century  Chronicles, 
Collections  oj  a  London  Citizen  (Gregory's  Chronicle)^  and  Wark- 
worth's  Chronicle — ^all  three  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 
Vcsposiano  da  Bisticci  cave  an  account  of  hint  in  his  Vile  di  uomini 
iUuslri,  I.  ^2'S26,  ap.  (jpere  inedite  o  rare  nella  prorincia  deW  Emilia. 
See  also  Blades'  Li/e  of  Caxton,  I  79,  ii.  73.  (C.  L.  K.) 

»  WORCESTER,  WILUAM  (c.  1415-c.  1482).  English  chionider. 
was  'a.  son  of  William  of  Worcester,  a  Bristol  citixcn,  and  is  some- 
times called  William  Botoner,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Botoner.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  became 
secretary  to  Sir  John  Fastolf.  When  the  knight  died  in  1459* 
Worcester,  although  one  of  his  executors,  found  that  nothing 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  and  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Sir 
William  Yelvertoo,  he  disputed  the  validity  of  the  will.  How- 
ever, an  amicable  arrangement  was  made  and  Worcester  obtained 
tome  lands  near  Norwich  and  in  Southwark.  He  died  about 
148  a.  Worcester  made  several  journeys  through  England,  and 
his  Ititterarium  contains  much  information.  The  survey  of 
Bristol  is  of  the  highest  value  to  antiquaries.  Portions  of  the 
work  were  printed  by  James  Nasmith  in  177S,  and  the  part 
relating  to  Bristol  is  in  James  Dallaway's  Antiquities  cf  Bri^owe 

(Bristol,  1834). 

Worcester  also  wrote  Annates  rerum  An^icarum,  a  work  of  some 
value  for  the  history  of  England  under  Henry  VI.  This  waspublishcd 
by  T.  Hcame  in  1728,  and  by  Joseph  Stevenson  for  the  "  RoHs  "  scries 
with  his  Letters  and  Papers  alustrative  of  the  Wars  ef  the  En^ish  in 
France  during  the  Reifaa  oJ  Henry  VI.  (1864).  Stevenson  also  printed 
here  collections  of  papers  made  by  Worcester  respecting  the  wars  of 
the  EngUsh  in  France  and  Normandy.  Worcester's  other  writings 
include  the  last  Acta  domini  Johannis  Fastolf.  See  the  Paston 
Letters  edited  by  J.  Cairdner  (1904):  and  F.  A.  Casquet,  An  Old 
Engfish  Bible  and  other  Essays  (1897). 

:^  WORCESTER,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  S.  Africa.  109m. 
by  tail  (58  in  a  direct  line)  N.E.  of  C^  Town,  and  the  starting 
point  of  the  railway  to  Mossol  Bay  and  Port  Elizabeth.  Pop. 
(1904)  7885.  It  lies  in  the  Little  Karroo,  about  800  ft.  above 
the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Hex  River  mountains.  Tanning  and 
wagoii4milding  arc  among  the  industries,  but  the  surroundihg 
cmmtry  is  one  of  the  hrgcst  wine  and  biandy  producing  districts 
In  the  province.  At  Brandviei,  9  m.  S.,  near  the  Brcede  river  are 
thermal  springs  with  a  temperature  of  145*  F. 

WORCESTER,  an  episcopal  dty  and  county  of  a  dty,  muni- 
cipal, parliamentary,  and  county  borough,  and  county  town  of 
Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  river  Severn,  i9o|  m.  W.N.W. 
of  London.  Pop.  (1901)  46,624.  It  is  served  by  the  Great 
Wdtem  XBibmy  and  by  the  Bristol-Birimngham  line  of  the 


Midland  railway.  Branches  of  the  Great  Western  diverge  to 
Malvern  and  Hereford,  and  to  Leominster.  Worcester  lies 
mainly  upon  the  left  (£.)  bank  of  the  Severn,  which  is  here  a 
broad  and  pladd  river,  the  main  part  of  the  dty  lying  on  a 
ridge  paralld  with  its  banks.  The  dty  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
ta  aldermen  and  36  coundUors.    Area  3242  acres. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  is  beautifully  placed  dose  to  the  river.  The  sec  was  founded 
by  tiie  advice  of  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  about  679 
or  680,  though,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield 
it  was  not  finally  established  till  780.  In  its  formation  the  tribal 
division  was  followed,  and  it  contained  the  people  of  the  Hwiccas. 
The  bishop's  church  of  St  Peter's,  with  its  secular  canons,  was 
absorbed  by  Bishop  Oswald  into  the  monastery  of  St  Mary. 
Hie  canons  became  monks,  and  in  983  Oswald  finished  the 
building  of  a  new  monastic  cathedral.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  saintly  bishop  of  Worcester,  Wulfstan,  was  the 
only  English  prelate  who  was  left  in  possession  of  his  see,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  undertook  the  building  of  a  great  church 
of  stone  according  to  the  Norman  pattern.  Of  the  work  of  Wulf- 
stan, the  outer  walls  of  the  nave,  aisles,  a  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  transepts,  some  shafts  and  the  ciypt  remain.  The  crypt 
(X084)  is  one  of  the  four  apsidal  crypts  in  England,  the  others 
being  those  in  Winchester,  Gloucester  and  Canterbury  cathedrals. 
Wulfstan's  building  seems  to  have  extended  no  farther  than 
the  transepts,  but  the  nave  was  continued,  though  much  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  in  x  175.  The  two 
W.  bays  of  the  nave  date  from  about  xi6o.  In  1203  Wulfstan, 
who  had  died  in  1095,  was  canonized,  and  on  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  cathedral,  in  1 218,  his  body  was  placed  in 
a  shrine,  which  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  thereby  brought 
wealth  to  the  monks.  They  devoted  this  to  the  building  of  a 
Udy  chapel  at  the  E.  end,  extending  the  building  by  50  ft.; 
and  in  1224  was  begun  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir,  in  its  present 
splendid  Early  English  style.  The  nave  was  remodelled  in  the 
X4th  century,  and,  excepting  the  W.  bays,  shows  partly  Decorated 
but  prindpally  early  PcrpendicuUr  work.  The  building  is 
cruciform,  and  is  without  aisles  in  the  transepts,  but  has  secondary 
choir-transepts.  A  Jesus  chapel  (an  uncommon  feature)  opens 
from  the  N.  nave  aisle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very 
beautiful  modem  screen  of  stone,  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
Without,  the  cathedral  is  seven^ly  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ornate  tower,  which  dates  from  X374,  and  is  X96  ft.  in  height. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are-^^xtreme  length 
43$  ft.  (nave  170  ft.,  choir  x8o  ft.),  extreme  width  145  ft.  (choir 
78  ft.),  hdght  of  nave  68  ft.  The  monastic  remains  Ke  to  the  S. 
The  cloisters  arc  of  Perpendicular  work  engrafted  upon  Norman 
walls,  being  entered  from  the  S.  through  a  fine  Norman  doorway. 
In  them  the  effect  of  the  warm  red  sandstone  is  particularly 
beautiful.  An  interesting  Norman  chapter  house  adjoins 
them  on  the  £.,  its  Perpendicular  roof  supported  on  a  central 
column,  while  on  the  S.  lies  the  Refectory,  a  fine  Decorated 
room  (1372)  now  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Cathedral  School. 
TTicre  "are  also  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Guesten  Hall  (1320). 
A  very  eittcnsive  restoration  was  begun  in  1857,  upwards  of 
£100,000  being  spent.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  cathedral, 
that  of  King  John,  in  the  choir,  is  theearHcst  sepulchral  efligy 
of  an  English  king  in  the  country.  There  is  an  altar  tomb,  in 
a  very  fine  late  Perpendicular  chantry  chapel,  of  Arthur,  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who  died  in  X502.  There  arc  also 
monuments  of  John  Gauden,  the  bishop  who  wrote  Icon  basilikef 
often  attributed  to  Charles  I.,  of  Bishop  Hough  by  Roubillac, 
and  of  Mrs  Digby  by  Chantrey. 

Of  the  eleven  parish  churches,  St  Albaii's  has  considerable 
Norman  remains,  St  Peter's  contains  portions  of  all  Gothic 
styles,  St  Helen's,  i^'ith  a  fine  peal  of  bells  commemorating  the 
victories  of  Mariborough,  has  also  Gothic  porUons,  but  the 
majority  were  either  rebuilt  in  the  x8th  century,  or  are  modem. 
St  Andrews  has  a  beautiful  spire,  erected  in  1751  T53  ft.  6  in.' 
in  height.  Holy  Trinity  preserves  the  ancient  roof  of  the  Guesten 
Hall.  St  John's  In  Bedwardine  was  made  a  parish  church  hi 
1371. 
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There  anS  no  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Worcester;  it  adjoined 
the  monastery  so  closely  that  King  John  gave  its  yard  to  the 
monks,  and  after  that  time  it  ceased  to  be  a  stronghold.  The 
Commandexy,  founded  by  St  Wulfstan  in  1085,  was  a  hospital, 
and  its  name  appears  to  lack  authority.  It  was  rebuilt  in  Tudor 
times,  and  there  remains  a  beautiful  hall,  with  music  gallery, 
canopied  dais,  and  a  fine  bay  window,  together  with  other 
parts.  The  wood-carving  is  exquisite.  There  are  many  old 
half-timbered  houses.  The  guild-haU  (1725)  is  an  admirable 
building  in  the  Italian  style;  it  contains  a  portrait  of  George  III., 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  presented  by  the  king  to  commemorate 
his  visit  to  the  city  at  the  triennial  musical  festival  in  1 788.  This, 
the  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs,  is  maintained  here  alternately 
with  Gloucester  and  Hereford.  The  corporation  'possesses 
some  interesting  old  charters  and  manuscripts,  and  good  muni- 
cipal regalia.  Public  buildings  include  the  shire-hall  (183s), 
Corn  Exchange  and  market-house.  Fairs  are  held  thrice 
annually.  The  Victoria  Institute  includes  a  library,  museum 
and  art  gallery.  The  cathedral  school  was  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  X541,  Queen  Elizabeth's,  in  a  modem  building,  in  1563; 
there  are  also  a  choir  school,  and  municipal  art,  science  and 
technical  schools.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  there  is  a  Urge 
Benedictine  convent,  at  Stanbrook  Hall,  with  a  beautiful 
modern  chapel.  The  Clothiers'  Company  possesses  a  charter 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  great  industries  are  now 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  of  porcelain.  A  company  of 
glovers  was  incorporated  in  1661.  The  manufacture  of  porcdain 
is  famous.  The  materials  employed  are  china  clay  and  china 
stone  from  Cornwall,  felspar  from  Sweden,  fire-day  from  Stour- 
bridge and  Broseley,  marl,  flint  and  cakined  hemes.  The  Royal 
Porcelain  works  cover  5  acres.  Among  Worcester's  other  trades 
are  those  of  iron,  iron  goods  and  engineering  works,  carriage 
making,  rope  spinning,  boat  building,  tanning  and  the  produc- 
tion  of  chemical  manures  and  of  cider  and  perry.  There  is  a 
considerable  carrying  trade  on  the  Severn^ 
>  The  charities  are  numerous,  and  indude  St  Oswald's  hospital, 
Nash's  almshouses,  Wyatt's  almshouses,  the  Berkeley  hospital^ 
Goulding  hospital,  Shewring's  hospital,  Inglethorpe'a  alms- 
bouses,  Waldgrave's  almshouses,  Moore's  blue-coat  school, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  charity,  and  others. 

.  Traces  of  British  and  Roman  occupation  have  been  disioovered 
at  Worcester  (Wigtran  Ccaster,  Wigornia)^  but  its  history  begins 
with  the  foundation  of  the  episcopal  see.  Beiqg  the  chief  dty 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Worcester  was  frequently  visited  by 
the  kings  of  England.  In  X139  it  was  taken  by  the  Empress 
Maud  and  retaken  and  burnt  by  Stephen  in  x  149.  It  surrendered 
to  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1263.  In  1642,  during  the  Great 
Rebellion,  a  handful  of  cavaliers  was  besieged  here,  and  in  spite 
of  an  attempted  relief  by  Prince  Rupert,  the  dty  was  pillaged, 
as  it  was  again  in  1646.  In  1651  Charl^  II.  with  the  Scottish 
army  marched  into  Worcester,  where  he  was  wdcomed  by  the 
dtizens.  Cromwell  took  up  his  position  on  the  Red  Hill  just 
outside  the  city  gates.  Lambert  succeeded  in  passing  the  Severn 
at  Upton,  and  drove  back  the  Royalist  troops  towards  Worcester. 
Charles,  seeking  an  advantage  of  this  division  of  the  enemy 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  xiver,  attacked  Cromwell's  camp^  At 
first  he  was  successful,  but  Cromwell  was  reinforced  by  Lambert's 
troops  in  time  to  drive  back  Charles's  foot,  who  were  not  supportod 
by  the  Scottish  horse,  and  the  rout  of  the  King's  force  was  complete. 
[  In  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  ^thelred  and  i£thelflead,  ealdor* 
man  and  lady  of  the  Mercians,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop 
1"  built  a  bur^  at  Worcester  "  and  granted  to  him  half  of  (faehr 
rights  and  privileges  there  "  both  in  market  and  street  within 
the  borough, and  without."  Richard  I^  ia  x  1 89  granted  the  town 
to  the  burgesses  at  a  fee-farm  of  £24,  and  Henry  III.  in  xas? 
granted  a  gild  merchant  and  exemption  from  toll,  and  raised 
the  farm  to  £30.  The  first  incorporation  charter  was  granted 
by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1554  under  the  title  of  bailiffs,  aklermen, 
chamberlains  and  dtizens,  but  James  I.  in  1622  made  the  dty 
a  separate  county  and  granted  a  corporation  of  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen,  and  a  common  council  «)nsiating  of  one  body  of 
34  dtizens,  including  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  another 


body  of  48,  who  dected  the  mayor  from  among  the  34.  By  tli6 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835  the  government  was  again  altered. 
The  buigcsses  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1 295 
to  1 885,  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  As  early  as  1 203 
the  men  of  the  town  paid  loos.  for  licence  to  buy  and  sell  doth 
as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  in  1590  the 
weavers,  walkers  and  dothiers  received  an  incorporation  charter, 
but  the  trade  had  already  begun  to  dedine  and  by  1789  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  introduced  in  1751  by  Dr*Wall,  and  by  the  increasing 
manufacture  of  gloves,  a  trade  in  which  is  known  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  xsth  century. . 

See  Victoria  County  Hijiory,  Worcester;  John  Noake,  Woraster 
in  Olden  Times  (1849) :  Valentine  Green,  The  History  and  Antiptities 
oj  the  City  and  Snbwks  oj  Worcester  (1796). 

WORCESTER,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Worcester 
county,  Manachusetts,  U.S.A.,  about  44  m.  W.  of  Boston  on 
the  Blackstonc  river,  a  branch  of  the  lYovidence  river.  Pop. 
(X900)  118,421  (37,653  foreign-bom);  (1905,  state  census)  128,135; 
(19x0)  145,986.  Area,  39  sq.  m.  Worcester  is  served  by  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railways,  and  is  coimected  with  Springfield 
anJ  Boston  by  interurban  electric  hnes.  The  park  system  of 
the  dty  comprises  about  twenty  tracts  with  a  total  area  of  more 
than  ixoo  acres;  among  them  are  Elm  Park  (88  acres)  in  the  W. 
induding  Newton  Hill  (670  ft.  above  sea-level),  and  Green  HiU 
Park  (500  acres)  in  the  N.E.  Other  parks  are  Institute  Park 
(18  acres)  apd  Boynton  Park  (1 13  acres)  in  the  N.W.  on  Salisbury 
POnd,  given  to  the  city  by  Stephen  Solisbury;  Dodge  Park 
(x3  acres,  N);  Bumcoat  Park  (42  acres,  N.E.);  Chandler  HiU 
Park  (80  acres,  E.);  Hadwen  (50  acres),  University  (14  acres) 
and  Crompton  Park  (15*25  acres)  in  the  S.W.  and  S.;  and 
Greenwood  (i2'65  acres),  Beaver  Brook  (15*5  acres),  Tatnuck 
(2-94  acres),  Kendrick  (14-87  acres)  and  Vernon  Hill  (16-4  acres). 
Two  miles  N.E.  of  the  centre  of  the  city  lies  lake  (^insigamond, 
4  m.  long,  from  which  flows  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  branch 
of  the  Blackstone.  On  its  shorn  is  Lake  Park  (no  acres). 
Fronting  the  Common,  a  wooded  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
is  the  City  Hall,  near  which  Is  a  bronze  statue,  by  D.  C.  French, 
of  G.  F.  Hoar.  On  the  Common  there  is  a  monument,  designed 
by  Randolph  Rogers,  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  one  to  Colonel  Timothy  Blgelow  (1739-1790),  one  of 
Woreester's  soldiers  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The  E.  side 
of  the  Common  was  the  site  of  an  old  burying  ground,  and  the 
W.  side  of  the  First  Church,  built  in  1603.  About  \  m.  N.  of  the 
Common  b  Lincoln  Square,  adjacent  to  which  is  the  granite 
Court  House;  In  front  of  it  is  a  statue  of  General  Charles  Dcvcns 
(x82o*i89i)  by  French.  The  old  Salisbury  mansion,  dating 
back  to  Colonial  days,  stands  in  this  square.  At  Salisbury 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  are  the  library  and  museum  (1910) 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  established  in  x8x2 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  with  a  collection  of  interesting  portraits,  a 
library  of  99,000  vols,  and  many  thousands  of  pamphlets,  particu- 
lariy  rich  in  Americano.  The  Art  Museum  was  erected  and 
endowed  (1899-1903)  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  and  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  casts,  many  valuable  paintings,  and  the  Ban- 
croft Collection  of  Japanese  art.  The  dty  has  many  fine 
churches. 

Worcester  is  an  important  educational  centre.  Qark 
University  was  established  here  in  1889  by  Jonas  Oilman  Clark 
as  a  purely  graduate  institution.  In  1902  Qark  College  was 
opened  for  undergraduate  work  under  the  presidency  <A  CaxroU 
D.  Wright,  with  a  separate  endowment  of  $1,300,000.  In  19x0 
it  had  30  teachers  and  177  studenli.  The  university  in  19x0  had 
X5  instructozs,  103  students  and  a  iibraxy  of  50*000  volumes. 
Under  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  was  made  president  in  1888,  the 
university  became  well  known  for  its  work  in  child-pqrchology. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (founded  in  1865  by  John 
Boynton  of  Templeton,  Massachusetts;  opened  in  1868)  is  one 
of  the  l^est-equipped  technical  schools  of  college  rank  in  the 
country;  in  1910  it  had  49  instructors,  515  students  and  « 
library  of  12,700  vols.;  the  bualdings  are  near  laatxtute  Firlb 
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oi  UL  St  June*  (Ago  (I.)  b  tbe  ]tm\l 
college  of  the  Holy  Cros,  with  ■  prepmtory  adiool,  foondcd  in 
1S43  by  Bcncdki  ).  Fcnwkk,  biiliof)  oi  BoBton,  siiii  (butatd 
in  1S65;  in  191a  it  had  jo  inniucton  uid  45a  uaitaa.  There 
is  ■  Sute  Normid  Scbool  (iS!4),  ud  coonsctol  wiCb  it  ■ 
kindergiiten  tntning  acbanl  (iqio); 

The  cily  libiaiy  (>7S.««>  voli),  loundnl  in  iBjg,  wu  one  ol 
the  linl  in  Ihe  awntry  10  be  open  on  Suiidny.  tliere  m  tour 
dully  nemp^pcfif  one  printed  in  French.  From  177s  to  1846 
vu  published  here  the  weekly  edition  of  the  WertaUr  Spy, 
tiUbliihed  by  Imiah  Thomu  in  1770  in  Bocton  u  tlK  Maiu- 
cktatUi  Sfy  and  Rnoved  by  him  la  Warnaler  U  the  outbtaL 
ol  the  Wir  oi  Independences  1  daily  edition  «i  pubUihed 
from  1S45  to  1404.  Early  in  llie  19th  century  the  dty  via  an 
Impottant  publlihing  centre. 

Worceater  ir  oite  oF  the  tnoat  Important  oanufactvrfnK 
ccnirea  Id  New  England:  in  1905  the  value  of  the  factory 
product  was  t^i.m^i,  ranking  ibe  dty  Ihitd  imonf  the 
ctlin  of  the  nate.  MaiiulacIlneT*  ol  hardware  and  tools  at  an 
early  data  bid  the  (ounduion  lor  the  present  itecl  and  other 
metal  indusliiea,  hi  which  41  B%oI  ail  the  workers  wenempbycd 
in  1905-  A  brge  propoction  an  employed  in  the  win  and  wic*- 
woiking  indiuiriea,  one  plant,  that  of  the  Amerlcao  Steel  and 
Wire  Company,  employing  about  5000  hand*;  ui  ipoj  the  lolal 
value  of  win-work  w>«  ti,7>6,eM,  aod  of  foundry  and  machine 
ahop  products  Ij  jij.oos- 

The  6nl  grant  of  land  in  this  put  of  the  Blackslonc  Valley 
was  made  in  1657,  and  the  town,  Quansigamond  (or  Quinsiga- 
mondl  PlanlollDn,  wu  laid  out  In  October  iMt.  In  l6^^,^m 
the  Dulhrcak  of  King  Philip's  War,  It  waa  tcmponuily  abandoned. 
In  16I4  it  vns  settled  again  and  ill  nunc  was  changed  to  Wor- 
cester because  several  leadeis  In  the  tettlemenl  wcit  natlm  ol 
Worcester.  England.  In  1713  the  vicinity  was  opened  Dp  to 
tetllemenl,  a  tavern  and  a  mill  were  conslnictcd,  and  a  lumpike 

In  17)2.  In  1755  a  (mall  colony  ol  the  eiiled  Acadilas  settled 
here.  Al  theovibreakoliheWarof  Indcpendcnee  Woneucrwas 
Utile  more  than  i.  country  market  town.  DurinI  Shays's  Rebellion 
it  was  taken  by  the  rebels  and  the  courts  were  clowd.  The 
first  realinpclul  10  its  growlh  came  in  igjiwithlhecOTSttuclion 
ol  the  Bwtan  &  Worcester  nil  way,  and  it  received  a  dty  charter 
bi  1848.    The  strong  anli-alavery  wniimcnt  ol  the  city  led  in 

the  Fugitive  Slave  Low,     In  Woreeste ''^  -  -  — " ' 

kdoun      -       •- 


dng  machines  Ell  Whitne 

\  Digeicw  tiSi4-ig;o),  in 
machinei  Dr  Russell  L.  Hawcs.  in 
Thomaa  Blinchard  (17B8-1S64), 

turning  irregular  forms;  Samuel  Crompton  (i7S)-iSi7l  and 
Lucius  James  Knowlo  (igi9-iS*4),  the  pctfeetors  of  the  modem 
loom]  and  Draper  Kugglea,  Joel  Vaant  and  J.  C.  Kuan,  per- 
rs  ot  the  modem  plough  and  origicMoca  ol  many  lnventioiu 


Elias  Howe,  Inventor 
ntM  oi  'he  cotton  t 

Lor  ol  the  machine  I 


In  I 


jllural  m 


See  F.  E.  Blake,  Jncldmli  cf  fb  I 
Wofceilcr,  iM4>:  Am.  L 

Luicr,  l«J7l:  sl»  u<ne 

iiccticr.  iB&t};  D.  H.  Hurd.  Hi 
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/Uidrdfed  Bunnrll  Caiu 

iimicr.  l«8o];  C.  F.  Tewttt.  Hintrj-^ 
Worcester.  iB?9):i<>e  CsUKlinlDatf /W- 
Worcester  Society  ef  Antiquity  (instituted 


WOBCECTBBSBtRS.  *  mitlland  county  of  England,  boooded 
N.  by  Staff oidshi If.  E.  by  Warwickahire,  S.  by  CloucesutsUre, 
W.  by  Herefordshire,  and  N.W.  by  Shrop(hii«.  Tie  area  is 
7S1  sq.  m-  It  covets  a  portion  of  the  lich  valleys  of  the  Severo 
and  Avon,  with  thdr  tributary  valleys  and  Ibe  bUla  sepuf  ting 
ttiem.  TheSevemmnilhronghtheCDunlyfromN.  alBewdlcy 
toS.neirTcwkcsbury.liaversJnf  Die  Valeof  Worcester.  Follow- 
ing Ihia  direction  it  receives  Irom  the  E.  the  Slour  at  Steurpoit, 
the  Salwarpe  above  Wiocesla.  and  the  Avon,  whose  point  ol 
JmctiOB  it  JBU  outilda  Uk  couty.    Tka  Avon  vaUdy  It  known 


In  lUicotmly  ai  the  Vale  of  Evoliun,  and  is  devoted  ta  oediaid* 
and  Durkcl  gardening.  The  Cotteswdd  Hilla  liae  sharply  ftoa 
it  on  the  S.E.,  ol  which  Biedon  Hill,  wiibia  Ihi*  county,  ia 
a  conspicuous  spur.  TTie  Avon  forms  the  county  bounduy 
with  Glouceslershire  for  a  short  distance  above  Its  noulh- 
The  Teme  joins  the  Severn  from  Ihe  W.  belov  Worcester,  and 
forms  short  stretches  of  the  W.  boundaly.  Salmon  and  lam- 
preys are  taken  in  the  Severn;  trout  and  grayling  abound  in 
the  Teme  and  it!  feeders.  Beside*  the  Cotleiwolds,  the  maat 
Important  hills  at«  the  Malvem  and  llic  Lickey  or  Ha^ey 
iingn.  The  Malvcms  rise  abmptly  ftom  Ibe  itx  Vale  of 
Worcester  on  Ihe  W.  boundary,  beuig  partly  In  Ueiefordihiie, 
and  reach  a  height  d  130J  ft.  in  the  Worcster  Beacon,  and 
1 1 14  in  Ihe  Hereford  Beacon.  They  are  divided  by  the  Teme 
from  a  kwer  N.  contlnuatioo,  the  Abbcrley  HOls.  The  Lickey 


Partly  <ithin  the 
Its.  Tliat  of  Wyre, 
bordering  the  Severn  on  the  W.  in  Ihe  N.  of  Worctstersbits  and 
m  Shiopahiie,  tetaina  to  some  eilent  its  ahdeiit  chancier; 
but  Ualvem  Chaae,  wUch  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  MalVem 
Hilb,  b  hardly  iccsgnlcable. 

Cttttfy, — ArehcangneliaeaaBdichBla  (Malvemisn)  and  volcanic 
rocks  (Urleenlaa)  form  the  core  of  the  Malvern  Kills;  being  the  moat 
durablerocksln  thediitrkl.  they  forrn  the  highest  ground.  Similarly 
luffs  and  volcanic  gnu  (Bamt  Green  mcksl  crop  out  In  the  Lickey 
Hills  near  Browugmve.  They  an  Hjcreeded  by  the  Cambrim  rocka 
[Hollybvsli  SuKUtowand  Malvern  Shala},  which  an  well  devtkiped 
st  the  5.  end  of  the  Malvern  HIUs.  where  In  plam  llie  Anhran  iscka 
hive  been  Ihruu  over  them.  The  Lickey  Quatlille.  pfobsbly  of  the 
umc  age  as  the  Holtybuvh  Sahdstortei  is  extensively  quarried  foe 
roadHone-  Strata  of  QRk>viciaB  age  bang  absent  in  Woroeatershir^ 
the  Silurian  rocka  ml  uneDnTanuably  on  ibe  earlier  formations; 
ihcy  include  Ihe  Upper  Llandovery.  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  ktIcl 
T1|C9C  dip  slrccly  W.  from  Ihe  Mnlvem  and  Abberlcy  axis  and  fOunge 
under  the  Old  Red  Sandstone;  some  of  the  lower  befu  arc  lepresentH 


f .... runty:  ihe  Lower  Lbs  coniMs  of  blue  clays  and 

mosLones:  the  kuter  are  bami  lor  Ihnt  and  yield  abundant 
moioriites.  Tlie  lands  and  limestgaea  of  the  Mldtuc  Lias  and  the 
layaof  the  Uppa-Lidaaiepitacnt  la  the  lower  slopet  of  Bre^Hi  Hill 
nd  ol  the  CotlfsWolds,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  sands  aod  oolitic 
mestonn  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Cladal  deposits— boulder^by. 
pDlalnl  boulders,  sand  aad  gravel— are  met  idth  in  many  parts 
r  the  ^ninly,  irhlle  latff  vaUeir.fnv^  have  yielded  remains  dt 
ismaioih,  rhinoceroL  &L  Coal,  ironstone,  salt,  limestone  and  road- 


the  Lickey.  while  the  Wenlock  Limeitane  farms  soma  slain)  anti- 
.ncs  at  Dudley.  Tbe  Silurian  iirau  are  rich  in  marini  fossils,  and 
le  included  irmeslone.  (Woolhope,  Wenlock  aad  Aymestry)  an 
1  mpmentul  In  the  Malvern  duirici.  The  Old  Red  Sanditone 
iccecdi  the  Silurian  on  the  W.  boidersof  the  county.  The  Carbonl. 
Lhneslane  and  Mabiane  Grit  were  dm  depnwied,  u  that  tha 


ilMeuuRart 


edJnlhe^Wyrc 


nablym 


IT  Halesowen;  ^ey  contain 
ani]  lronitor>e  and  several  inlruiiona  of  basnil 

SI.  The  sr>-ciitled  Permian  red  rocks  are  now 
Measures;  some  intercalsled  tireccias  cap  tht 
K  The  Triasvc  red  rocks— unconformable  to  oO 
^nlie  of  the  county,  and  on  the  W.  arc  faulled 
■cki  of  ihe  Mslvems;  they  include  Ihe  Bunter 
jle-beds,  and  the  Keuper  widstonea  and  hiarli^ 
^  In  the  latter  yielding  hrioe-iprinp  (Drniwidi, 


If  this  I 


ebHiHHhekl 
Bing  goodboth 
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... .__^ Jpal  grain  crof^  Turnips  are  grown  on 

about  one^thiid  of  the  gncn  crop  acmgB,  and  potatoes  on  about 
one-fourth.  There  is  a  considerable  acmga  under  beans.  In  Ihe 
neighbourhood  of  Worecstcr  there  air  lam  nursWce. 

Mwlriei.— In  the  N,  Worce«er  Indudn  a  portion  of  the  Bhdt 
Country,  one  of  lbs  most  active  IndaHiul  districu  in  En^asd. 
Dudley,  Nethenoo  and  BrierViy  HiU.  Sloutbcklge.  Halewiwen, 
OMbury  and  the  S.  and  W.  suburbs  of  Birnilngham.  have  a  vast 
nopulaflon  engated  in  iron-working  In  alt  its  branflies.  rrom  enpneep- 
Ing  works  to  nail-making.  In  the  founding  and  iwiveraion.  galvana- 
Itw,  finishing  and  extnetint  of  metak  In  cheianl  avl  gtas  worka. 
Wercasea  Is  lamooa  U*  poroslain,  Klddeniaur  for  eupela  and 
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produced  fmn  brine  at 

UHDiK  at  [Ik  N.  unite 
induuila  in  Ihc  Black 
king  and  tealhcr-woik- 

Uvay  icrvn  Evnham, 

re,  inm  Kiddcrniinstw 

en  I>criiy,  filrmintluia 

rouH  from  BImxiiiBhain 
The  Severn  it  an  im- 
ip  (o  Evetham,  ii  licik 
LbccouitaolIheSlwir 
t  Black  Country, 

AdminlilraliBM  and  Ftptialiew. — The  ires  of  the  Mident 

oninty  is  4So,sfio  acres,  wilb  ■  populstloil  In  1901  of  ^aJ.jjS. 
The  ucB  of  the  idminiuntive  couniy  i>  480,059  acres.  The 
county  ii  of  very  irreguhr  shape,  ind  has  dcuched  ponlnns 
enctaved  in  Herefordshire,  StaSordshiie,  Warwickshire  and 
Gtoucestcnhiie,  It  comprises  five  hundreds.  The  munfcipal 
boroughs  areBcwdlcy  (jSM),  Droitwieb  Umi),  Dudley  (48,733), 
EvFsham  (7101),  Kidderminster  (14,681)  and  Worcester  (46,614). 
Dudley  and  the  city  and  county  torn  of  Worcester  an  county 
boroughs.  The  urban  districts  are  Bnmisgiove  (S41S),  King's 
Norton  and  Northfield  (57,111:  forming  a  S.  suburb  oi  Birming- 
ham), Lye  and  WoUcscole  (10,076;  adjacent  lo  Slourhiidgc], 
Malvern  (16,44(1),  North  Bromsgrove  (5688),  Oldbury  (15,191), 
Reddilch  (13,493),  Stourbridge  (i6joi)  and  Slourport  (4510)- 
HaJesowen  (4057),  Pefshorc  {)34S).  Tcnbury  {1080)  and  Uploa- 

The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  assiiet  are  held  at 
Worcester.  It  has  one  court  of  quaiter-sauons,  and  is  divided 
into  it  petty  sessionrJ  divisions.    Worcester  and  Dudley  have 

if  the  peace.     The  total  number  of 


Thee 


w  parishes  in  that  of  Hei 
|i  ecclesiaillol  pirishn  or  distrids  nbolly  oi 
lunty  contains  five  parliimenury  divisions— West  or  Bcirdlcy, 
asi.  South  or  Eveshani,  Mid  oi  Drmlwicb,  and  North  01 
Idbury.  The  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Kidderminstel  and 
rd  parts  of  the  boroughs 


.0  the  6lh  a 


e[  Dudley  and  Birmingham  are  include 

ifi'ifary.— The  earliest  English  seltlen 

as  Woicesletshire  »cre  a  tribe  of  the  Hi 

who  spread  along  the  Severn  and  AvoJ 

toiy.  By  6^^  the  Hwiccan  kingdom  ivas  tormctt  into  a  separate 
diocese  with  its  see  at  Worcester,  and  the  Hwicos  had  made 

of  Ihc  N.W.  comet  beyond  the  Abbcrlcy  Hill*.  From  this  date 
the  (own  ol  Worccsler  became  not  only  the  religtoos  centre  of 
the  district,  but  the  chici  point  of  trading  and  military  communis 
cation  bctircen  England  and  Wales.  A  charter  of  the  rngn  of 
Allied  aUudcs  to  the  erstion  of  a  "  barb  "  at  Worcester  by 
Edward  and  .Cthclflead,  and  it  was  after  the  recovery  of  Meida 
from  the  DiDO  by  Edwud  tliat  the  shire  originated  as  an 
administrative  area.  The  first  political  event  ror^^nied  by  tba 
Sun  Ckrmidt  in  Worcatcnhiie  Is  the  destruction  of  Worcester 
by  Hardicanute  in  1041  in  tevtnge  lor  the  murder  of  two  of  hii 


u-gitberc 


ibytb 


n  the   Slh 

ju,  Weslwood,  Bordesley, 


',  Eveshani,  Persborc 
century;  at  Great  Malvcm  fn  the  u 

Whisiancs,  Cooktailt,  Dudley,  Halesowen  ana  nstkey.  At  loe 
lime  of  th!  I>omesday  Survey  more  than  half  Worcestershire  was 
In  the  hands  of  the  church.  Tlie  church  of  Worcester  hdd  the 
triple  hundred  of  Oswaldslow,  with  such  privileges  as  to  cidudc 
the  sheriff's  jurisdiction  enliiely,  the  profits  of  all  the  local 
cODTts  acctuing  M  the  bishop,  wboic  bailiffs  in  i>;6  cUioMd 


lo  bold  Us  hundred  outside  Wercctter,  at  Dryhunt,  xtd  U 

Wimbomtrec  The  two  hundreds  aimed  by  the  diurch  ol  West- 
minster, and  that  owned  by  Penhore,  had  in  the  ijth  century 
been  combined  to  form  tbe  hundred  of  Ferfbon,  while  the 
hundrod  of-Evesham  owned  by  Evethan  Abbey  had  been  con- 
verted into  Gkkcnhurst  hundred;  and  tbe  inegolar  boundaries 
and  outlying  ponifHis  of  these  hundreds  are  enplained  by  (bdr 
having  been  formed  out  of  the  scattered  endowments  of  Ihdr 

Came,  Clent,  Creslelawand  Each  had  been  combined  10  form  the 
hundred  of  Halfdiire  by  the  13th  century,  while  Doddingtrec 
remained  unchanged.    The  sbire-a>urt  was  hdd  at  Worcester. 

The  vast  possessions  of  the  church  prevented  the  growth  of 
a  great  lerriloTiol  aristoaacy  in  Worcestershire,  and  Dudl^ 
Casttc,  which  paued  from  Williain  Fiti-Anscull  to  the  familki 
of  Paynd  and  Someri,  was  the  sole  rsidence  of  a  feudal  baivn. 
The  Domisday  fief  of  Urse  d'Abitoi  tbe  ahett?,  fotinder  of 
Worcester  Costte,  and  of  bis  brother  Robert  le  Desptnier  pajwd 
in  the  nth  century  to  the  Beauchampa,  who  owned  Elmley 
and  Hanky  Castle*.  Tbe  poaleiaiona  of  William  Fita  Osbem 
in  Doddtngtree  hundred  and  tbe  Teme  valley  fell  to  tbe  crown 
after  his  rebrilion  in  1074  and  pHecd  to  tbe  Moctimen.  Hanley 
Castle  and  Milveia  Chase  were  granted  by  Henfy  III.  lo  Gilbert 
dc  Clare,  with  eiemption  from  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction. 

The  early  political  history  of  Worcestershire  centres  round  tbe 
city  -A  Woicester.  In  (he  Civil  War  oi  the  17th  century  Worcester- 
shire wa*  ronspicuou^y  loyaL  On  the  retreat  of  Eiaei  liom 
Worcester  in  1641  the  city  was  occupied  by  Sir  William  RusscU 
for  the  Ling,  an|l  only  surrendered  in  1646.  In  1641  Prince 
Rupert  defeated  tbe  parliamentary  troops  near  Powick.  Sudcley 
Caslte  surrendered  in  1644,  and  Dudley  and  Harllebuiy  by 
command  of  the  king  in  1646, 

TheDroitwich  lalt-indifstry  was  very  imBortaalal  the  tleaeofth* 
Domesday  Survey,  BronHgnvc  akine  scndmt  joo  cartlo^s  ol  wnd 
yearly  to  the  aalt-worka  In  the  t3lh  aad  lath  centuries  Bordeslry 
monastery  and  the  abbeys  of  Evesham  and  Persbore  eapartcd  wnl 
to  tbe  Florenlint  and  Flemish  narketa.  and  li  the  tUh  cenmy  the 
Worccster^inr  dothtng  indntry  gave  employtikent  to  ftooo  pcixdc; 
Irult-colture  with  tbe  manufacture  of  ddcr  and  perry,  nail-making 
and  glus.maldng  also  flourished  at  this  period.  The  dothing  in- 
dmiiy  declined  ui  the  17th  ceninry,  bot  the  «ilk-m»nuf»cture  re- 
phcRlitaiKiddermiiwterandBlocUey.  Coal  aad  ii^  wen  mined 
at  Dudley  in  the  ijth  century. 

As  eariy  as  1195  Woieeuenhirc  vu  rcpreicnted  by  riiteea 
members  in  parliament,  returning  two  knights  for  the  Bbin  and  two 
burgcsscseachfor  thecityof  Worrfslerand  the  bomuvhs  of  Bnnnt- 

Kive.  Droitwich,  Dudley,  Evesham   "--" — ' ■■  '—' — 
ith  the  eictplion  of  Droitwich.  b 


ieo6  Bcwdlcy 
rBJI  the  county  1 


which  was  rsprmnled 

n  in  Ij^.  the  boiougbt 

^afmixliisat  in  1604,  and 

Under  the  Reform  Act  of 

~     sodivluDni;  Dnjinidi 


,  t>iKiley  and  Kiddaminsttr         .     . 
reluming  one  member  ea£h.    In  1S67  Evcdiant  loit  one  DcmDer. 

^■(i(*ai(j.— Remains  of  early  camps  are  scarce,  but  there  ue 
ciamplca  at  Bcrrow  Kill  near  the  Teme,  W.  of  Worcester,  at 
Round  Hill  by  Spctchley,  3  m.  £.  of  Worcester,  and  00  the 
Hcrcfotdihite  Beacon,  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
on  a  few  sites,  as  at  Kempsey  on  tbe  Severn,  S.  ol  Wotcester, 
at  Ripple,  in  the  S.  near  Upton,  and  at  Dioitwich.  There  ait 
remains  of  the  great  abbeys  at  Evesham  and  Fersbore,  and  the 
fine  priory  church  at  Malvern,  besides  the  cathedra]  it  Worcester. 
There  are  lu  ither  monastic  remains  at  H  alcsowen  and  alBordesley 
near  Redditch,  and  there  was  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Astlcy, 
3  m.  S.W.  of  Stourport.  There  are  fine  churches  in  several  of 
the  larger  towns,  at  Bromsgiore.  The  village  churches  arc 
generally  of  miied  stylet.  Good  Norman  work  remains  in  tboK 
of  Manloy,  8  m.  N.W.  of  Worcester.  Astlcy,  Rous  LeiKh  ia  the 
Evesham  district.  Bredon  near  Persbore,  and  BocMelOB  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  county;  while  the  Eariy  En^ish  chuicbel  ol 
Kempsey  and  Ripple  arc  noteworthy.  In  domestic  arcUtecitiie, 
the  haK-timbercd  aiyle  adds  to  tbe  picturesqaena*  of  nuny 
streets  in  the  towns  and  villages;  and  among  coonlry  heusea 
this  styk  Is  well  exemplified  in  Bint  Motion  Court  and  Eastiav- 
ton  Hall,  in  the  district  a  1^  Halvem,  in  Elmley  Lovett  Manor 
batweea  Dcoitwicii  and  Kiddcmiiater,  and  in  Pjrton  CoiKt  neat 
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Kempsey.    Westwood  Park  is  a  mansion  of  the  x6th  and  xyth 

centurie*,  with  a  picturesque  gatehouse  of  brick;  the  site  was 

formerly  occupied  by  a  Benedictine  nunnery.    Madresfieid 

Court,  between  Worcester  and  Malvern,  embodies  remains  of 

A  fine  Kliabfthan  moated  mansion. 

See  Victoria  CotaUy  Histary,  Worcestershire;  T.  R.  Nash,  Co^fec- 
lionsfor  the  History  of  Wortestershire  (a  vols.,  London,  1781 -1799); 
Sir  Cnarles  Hastings,  Illustrations  oflhe'Natural  History  of  Worcester- 
shire  (London,  18^);  W.  D.  Curzon,  Monitfacturing  Industries  of 
Worcestershire  (Birmtngham,  1883);  W.  S.  Bnasingtoa,  Histone 
Worcestershire  (Birroingbam,  1893).  See  also  publications  of  the 
Worcester  Historical  Society. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHARLES  (1806-1893),  Scottish  bishop, 
son  of  Christ<)pher  Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity,  was  bom  m 
London  on  the  2  and  of  August  1806,  and  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  a  brilliant  classical  scholar, 
and  a  famous  cricketer  and  athlete;  he  was  in  the  Harrow 
cricket  eleven  in  the  first  regular  matches  with  Eton  (j8aa) 
and  Winchester  (1835),  and  is  credited  with  bringing  about  the 
first  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  in  1827,  and  the  first  university 
boat-race  in  1828,  in  both  of  which  he  took  part.  He  won  the 
Chancellor's  Latin  verse  at  Oxford  in  1827,  and  the  Latin  essay 
in  1 83 1,  and  took  a  first-class  in  classics.  From  1830  to  1833  he 
had  as  pupils  a  number  of  men  (including  W.  E.  Gladstone  and 
H.  £.  Manning)  who  afterwards  became  famous.  He  then 
travelled  abroad  during  1833-1834,  and  after  a  year's  work  as 
tutor  at  Christ  Church  (1834-1835)  was  appointed  second  master 
at  Winchester.  He  had  previously  taken  holy  orders,  though  he 
only  became  priest  in  1840,  and  he  had  a  strong  religious  influence 
with  the  boys.  In  1839  he  brought  out  his  Creeh  Grammar , 
which  had  a  great  success.  In*  1846,  however,  he  resigned; 
and  then  accepted  the  wardenship  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond, 
the  new.  Scottish  Episcopal  public  school  and  divinity  college, 
where  he  remained  from  1847  to  1854,  having  great  educational 
success  in  all  respects;  though  his  views  on  Scottish  Church 
questk>ns  brought  him  into  opposition  at  some  important  points 
to  W.  E.  CUadstone.  In  1852  be  was  elected  bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  and  was  consecrated  in  Aberdeen  early 
next  year.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  establishment, 
but  conciliatory  towards  the  Free  churches,  and  this  brought 
him  into  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  one  of  the  company  of  revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
(1870-Z881),  among  whom  he  displayed  a  conservative  tendency. 
He  died  at  St  Andrews  on  the  5th  of  December  189a.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  in  1835  to  Charlotte  Day'  (d.  1839),  and 
secondly  in  1846  to  Katherine  Mary  Barter  (d.  1897).  He  had 
thirteen  children  altogether. 


See  his  Annals  of  my  Early  Life  (1891),  and  Annals  of  My  Life, 
edited  by  W.  Eari  Hodgson  (1893):  also  The  Episcopate  of  Charles 
Wordsworth,  by  his  nephew  John,  oishop  of  Salisbury  (1899). 


WORDSWORTH,  CHRISTOPHER  (1774-1846),  English 
divine  and  scholar,  youngest  brother  of  the  poet  William  Words- 
worth, was  born  on  the  9th  of  June  1774,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1798. 
Twelve  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  took  holy 
orders,  and  obtained  successive  preferments  through  the  patron- 
age of  Manners  Sutton,  bishop  of  Norwich,  afterwards  (1805) 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whose  son  Charles  (afterwards 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  viscount  Canterbury) 
he  had  been  tutor.  He  had  in  z8o2  attracted  attention  by  his 
defence  of  Granville  Sharp's  then  novel  canon  "  on  the  uses  of 
the  d^nitive  article"  in  New  Testament  textual  critidsm.  In 
1810  he  published  an  EccUsiasiical  Biography  in  6  volumes. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Mansel,  in  x8ao,  he  was  elected  Master 
of  Trinity,  and  retained  that  position  till  1841,  when  he  resigned. 
Qe  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  modem  "  classical  tripos," 
since  he  had,  as  vice-chancellor,  originated  in  i8ar  a  proposal  for 
a  public  examination  in  classics  and  divinity,  which,  though  then 
rejected,  bore  frait  in  x8a2.  Otherwise  his  mastership  was  un- 
distinguished, and  he  was  not  a  popular  bead  with  the  college. 
He  died  on  the  and  of  February  1846,  at  Buxted.  In  his  Who 
wote  IhoH  BasiHhef  (1824),  and  In  other  writings,  he  advocated 
the  daims  of  Charles  I.  to  its  authorship;  ftnd  in  2836  he 


published,  in  4  volumes,  a  work  of  Christian  Institntetf  selected 
from  English  divines.  He  married  in  1804  Miss  Prisdlla  Lloyd 
(d.  18x5),  a  sister  of  Charles  Lamb's  friend  Charles  Lloyd;  and 
he  had  three  sons,  John  W.  (1805-1 839),  Charles  (f.m),  and 
Christopher  (9.9.);  the  two  latter  both  became  bishops,  and 
John,  who  became  a  feUow  and  classical  leaurer  at  Trini^ 
College,  Cambridge,  was  an  industrious  and  emdite  scholar. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHRISTOPHER  (1807-1885),  English  bishop 
and  man  of  letters,  youngest  son  of  Chri*^pher  Wordsworth, 
Master  of  Trinity,  was  bom  in  London  on  Uie  30th  of  October 
1807,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge.  He,  like  his  brother  Charles,  was  distinguished  as  an 
athlete  as  well  as  for  scholarship.  He  became  senior  classic, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  in  2830;  shortly 
afterwards  he  took  holy  orders.  He  went  for  a  tour  in  Greece 
in  1832-1833,  and  published  various  works  on  its  topography 
and  archaeology,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  "  Wordsworth's  " 
Creeu  (1839).  In  1836  he  became  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge) 
yd  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  headmaster  of  Harrow, 
a  post  he  resigned  in  1844.  He  then  became  a  canon  of  West- 
minster, aiKl  from  1850  to  X870  he  held  a  country  living  ia 
Berkshire.  In  1865  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Westminster, 
and  in  X869  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  March 
1885.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character,  with  a  hi^  ideal  of 
ecclesiastical  duty,  and  he  spent  his  money  generously  on  church 
objects.  As  a  scholar  he  is  best  known  for  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  TesUment  (X856-X860),  and  the  Old  Testament 
(1864-X870),  with  commentaries;  but  his  writings  were  many 
in  number,  and  included  a  volume  of  devotional  verse,  The 
Holy  Year  (x802),  Church  History  up  to  aj>.  451  (X88X-1883), 
and  Memoirs  of  his  uncle  the  poet  (1851),  to  whom  he  was  literaiy 
executor.  His  Inscriptiones  Pompeianae  (1837)  was  an  important 
contribution  to  epigraphy.  He  married  in  1838  Susanna  Hartley 
Frere  (d.  1884),  and  had  a  family  of  seven;  the  eldest  son  was 
John  (b.  X843),  bishop  of  SaUsbury  (1885),  and  author  of  Prog- 
ments  of  Early  Latin  (1874);  the  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
(b.  1840),  was  the  first  prindpal  (1879)  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford. 

His  Ltfe,  by  J.  H.  Overton  and  Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  was  pub- 
Iishedinx888. 

WORDSWORTH,  DOROTHY  (1771-1S5S),  English  writer 
and  diarist,  was  the  third  child  and  only  daughter  of  John 
Wordsworth  of  Cockermouth  and  his  wife,  Anne  Cooluon-> 
Crackanthoipe.  The  poet  William  Wordsworth  was  her 
brother  and  a  year  her  senior.  On  the  death  of  her  father  in 
X783,  Dorothy  fotmd  a  home  at  Penrith,  in  the  house  of  her 
maternal  grandfather,  and  afterwards  for  a  time  with  a  maiden 
tedy  at  Halifax.  In  1787,  on  the  death  of  the  ekler  William 
Cookson,  she  was  adopted  by  her  uncle,  and  lived  in  his  Norfolk 
parish  of  Fomcett.  She  and  her  brother  William,  who  dedicated 
to  his  sister  the  EMning  Walh  of  X792,  were  early  dtzwa  to  one 
another,  and  in  1794  they  visited  the  Lakes  together.  They 
determined  that  h  would  be  best  to  combine  their  small  capitals, 
and  that  Dorothy  should  keep  house  for  the  poet.  From  this 
time  forth  her  life  ran  on  lines  closely  parallel  to  those  of  her 
great  brother,  whose  companion  she  continued  to  be  till  his  death. 
It  is  thought  that  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge  in 

1797. 

From  the  autumn  of  X795  to  Jidy  1797  William  and  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  took  up  their  abode  at  Racedown,  in  Dorsetshire. 
At  the  latter  date  they  moved  to  a  large  manor-house,  Alfoxden, 
in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Quantock  UUs,  in  W.  Somerset,  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge about  the  same  time  settling  near  by  in  the  town  of  Nether 
Stowey.  On  the  aotb  of  January  1798  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
began  her  invaluable  Journal,  used  by  successive  biographen  of 
her  brother,  but  firrt  printed  in  its  quasi^ntirety  by  I^fessor 
W.  Knight  in  X897.  The  Wordsworths,  Coleridge,  and  Chester 
left  En^and  for  Germany  on  the  X4th  of  September  X798;  and 
of  this  journey  also  Dorothy  Wordsworth  preserved  an  account, 
portions  of  which  were  published  in  1897.  On  the  14th  of  May 
1800  she  started  another  Journal  at  Grasmere,  which  she  kept 
vexy  fully  until  the  3istn>f  December  of  the  same  year.    Sbt 
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taumtd it onlhe  irtofjumiiy  iSoi for uioihtt  Iwtlve monihs, 
ctosinl  OD  Ihe  iilh  of  Januuy  iSoj.  These  weie  printed  fast 
in  iSSg.  She  composed  Ruollaliimi  oj  a  Tnu  in  ScaOttiti.  [a 
iSoj,  vith  hei  brother  ud  Gileridge;  Ihii  wu  £nt  publiihed 
in  1874.  Her  nut  contribution  to  the  family  hiitorr  wu  her 
JnnuiB}a  Uannlain  RamUt,  in  Noveubei  lBoJ,iin  iccount  o[ 
B  miking  tour  in  the  Lalie  dUtrict  with  her  brothei.  In  July 
iSio  the  Wordswonhi  Duule  «  tovi  on  the  contineat  at  Europe, 
ol  which  Dorothy  preserved  a  very  tsreful  record,  portion!  of 
which  were  given  lo  the  world  in  1884,  the  writer  having  refused 
to  pubbsh  it  in  JB74  on  the  ground  that  her  "  object  was  not  to 
make  a  book,  bot  to  leave  to  her  niece  a  neatly-penned  memorial 
of  those  few  inleresting  months  of  our  lives."  Meanwhile, 
without  her  brother,  but  in  the  company  of  Joanna  Hutchinson, 
Dorolby  Wordsworth  had  travelled  over  Scotland  in  iSi), 
and  hU  composed  a  Jnumal  ol  Ibit  tour.  Other  MSS.  etijt 
and  have  been  eiamined  carefully  by  the  editors  and  hiographen 
ol  the  poets,  but  the  records  which  we  have  mentioned  and  her 
letlers  torm  the  principal  lilersiy  relics  of  Dorothy  WordswortW 
In  iBig  she  was  attmied  by  very  serious  illness,  and  was  never 
again  in  good  health.  After  jSj6  she  could  not  be  consideref' 
to  Ik  in  possession  of  her  mental  facullla,  and  became  a  pathetic 
member  of  the  interesting  household  at  Giasmere.  She  outlived 
the  poet,  however,  by  several  years,  dying  at  Grasmere  on  the 
iSth  of  January  >BS5. 

Jt  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  companionship  to  her  illustrious  brother.  He 
has  left  numerous  tributes  lo  it,  and  to  the  symptthelic 
originality  id  bet  perceptions.    "  She,"  he  said, 

Ard  humble  caret,  and  delicale  tart-. 

And  love,  and  thought*  and  joy," 
The  value  ol  the  records  preserved  by  Dorothy  Wordiwptth. 
eq>ecially  in  earlier  yean,  is  hardly  tobeover-estimaledty  those 
who  doire  to  (aim  an  euci  impression  of  the  revival  of  English 
poetry.  When  Wordsworth  and  ColerSdge  refashioned  imagina- 
live  literature  at  the  close  of  the  iSih  century,  they  were  daily 
and  houtly  ikccompanied  by  a  feminine  presence  eitiuisitely 
attuned  10  sympathize  with  ttidr  efforts,  and  by  an  intelligence 
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in  18]],  "  are  the  two  beings  la  whom  my  Inutlect  ii 
indebted."  In  her  pages  we  can  put  our  Gngei  on  the  very  pulse 
of  the  machine;  we  are  present  while  Ibe  New  Poetry  is  evolved, 
4Dd  Lhe  sensitive  descriptions  in  her  proae  lack  nothing  but  the 
accomplishment  of  verse.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  sharp- 
ness and  Enenese  of  Dorothy's  observation,  "'the  shooting  lights 
of  ha  wild  eyes,"  actually  afiorded  material  to  the  poets. 
G^leridge,  for  instance,  when  he  wrote  his  famous  lines  about 
"  The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  Its  clan,"  used  almotl  the  very 
words  in  which,  on  the  71b  of  March  1798,  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
had  recoided  "  One  only  leaf  upon  the  top  of  a  tree  ■  ■ .  danced 


WOBDSWOBra,  VILLUM  (t7T0-iBp),  En^  poet, 
wu  bom  at  CodLennouth,  on  the  Derwent,  hi  Cumbedand, 
OD  the  7th  of  April  17T0,  He  was  the  son  of  John  Wordsworrh 
(1741-1785),  tn  attorney,  law  agent  to  the  £rst  earl  of  Lonsdale, 
a  pcoipenxia  man  In  his  profesuoD,  descended  from  an  old 
YatksUlc  family  of  landed  gentry.  On  the  mother's  side  also 
.Wordiwgrth  wu  connected  with  the  middle  territoiial  dasa: 


his  mother,  Anne  Cookson,  wu  lhe  diughler  of  a>wdl-to-do 
mercer  in  Penrith,  but  her  mother  was  Donnhy  Cradtanthorpe, 
wliose  ancestors  bad  been  lords  of  the  manor  of  NewbiggCn,  near 
Penrith.fromthetimeofEdwaidin.  Hethuscameofgentle  " 
kin,  and  was  proud  of  it.  The  ctHintry  squires  and  farrnerv 
whose  blood  ilowed  in  Wordsworth's  veins  were  not  far  enou^ 
above  k>cal  life  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  tha 
poet's  interest  in  the  common  scenes  and  caramon  folk  of'thc 
Notih  country  hitls  and  dales  had  a  tnceahle  hereditary  bias. 
William  Woidiwonh  was  one  ol  a  family  of  live,  the  othen  btiBg 
Richard  (1768-1S16),  Dorothy  (j.f.),  John  (1771-1&IS),  and 
Christopher  (ft). 
Though  his  parenlswereofsturdy  stock,  both  died  pmnaluidy. 
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was  sent  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  did  not  diilin- 
guish  himself  in  the  studies  of  the  university,  and  for  some 
time  after  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.,  In  January  ijni,  be  showed 
what  seemed  10  his  relatives  a  most  perverse  reluctance  to  adopt 
any  regular  profession.  His  mother  had  noted  his  "  stiff,  moody 
and  violent  temper  "  in  childhood,  and  it  seemed  as  If  this  family 
judgment  was  to  be  continned  in  his  manhood.  After  taking 
his  degree,  he  wu  pressed  to  take  hiriy  orders,  but  wooM  not; 
he  had  no  taste  lor  the  law;  he  idled  a  few  months  aimlessly 
in  London,  a  few  months  mote  with  a  Welsh  college  friend, 
with  whom  he  had  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  France  and  Swilser- 
land  during  his  last  Cambridge  vacation;  then  in  the  November 
ttf  [701  he  crossed  to  France,  ostensibly  to  leam  the  language, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  revolutionaries,  sympatluied  with 
them  vehemently,  end  wta  within  an  ace  of  throwing  in  his  lot 
with  the  CiiDodins.  When  it  came  to  this,  hb  njaiivei  cnt  off 
his  supplies,  and  he  was  obliged  10  return  to  London  towards 
the  close  of  17QJ.  But  still  he  rented  sll  pressure  to  enter 
regular  professions,  published  Ids  poems  Ah  Ewemmf 
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„    .  periodical  of  strictly  tepublican 

principles  to  be  called  "  The  Philanthropist," 

But  all  the  time  from  Ms  boyhood  upwards  a  great  purpose 
had  been  grow^g  and  matuiing  in  his  mind.  TAe  Prttadt 
espounds  in  lofty  impassioned  strain  bow  his  sennbllity  for 
nature  wss  "  augmented  and  sustaiaed,"  and  how  It  bever, 
eicept  lor  a  brief  interval,  ceased  to  be  "  creative  "  in  the  fecial 
sense  of  his  subsequent  tbeoiy.  But  it  is  with  his  feelingi  is- 
wards  niture  that  Tie  FnluJi  mainly  deals;  it  says  Hltle 
regariiing  the  history  of  his  ambition  to  express  those  feelings  b 
verse-  It  is  the  autobiography,  not  of  the  poet  of  nature,  but 
of  the  worshipper  and  priest.  The  salient  raddeots  in  the  history 
of  the  poet  be  communicated  in  prase  notes  and  b)  fumUar 
discourses.  Comnientin(  on  the  couplet  In  the  Anuig  VaU — 
"  And,  fmnliflg  the  bright  vest,  yon  oak  entwines 
Its  darkenieg  boughs  and  leaves  in  stronger  Unco-"" 

"  This  is  feebly  and 
HawkSiid  a"d'^b]( 


ne.    It  was  00  the  way  bv 

the  Infinite  variety  of  natunl  appBi 
ticcd  by  the  poets  of  any  age  or  cousti 
lac  ■■  I  wu  Ai^iuiuted  with  them:  ahI  /  iivda  a  puWatJ 
npflj  in  ism  dc/ra  ilu  itfiiiatcf,    1  could  not  at  that  time 
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iaaiag  of  hit  ooUccted  woila,  leoordiiiff  a  raolutioa  to  cod 
his  life  among  bis  native  hills,  was  the  oonduiioa  of  a  long  poem 
written  while  he  was  still  at  school.  And,  undistinguished  as 
he  was«at  Cambridge  in  tBe  contest  for  academic  honours,  the 
Evening  Walkt  his  first  publication,  was  written  during  his 
vacations.*  He  published  it  in  1793,  to  show,  as  he  said,  that 
he  oould  do  something,  although  he  bad  not  distinguished  himself 
in  university  work.  There  are  touches  here  and  there  of  the 
bent  of  imagination  that  became  dominant  in  him  soon  after- 
wards, notably  in  the  moral  aspiration  that  accompanies  his 

Remembrance  of  Collins  on  the  Thames ."— 

"  O  glide,  fair  stream !  for  ever  lo 
Thv  auiet  soul  on  all  bestowing, 
Till  all  our  minds  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waten  now  are  flowing." 

But  in  the  main  this  first  publication  represents  the  poet  in  the 

stage  described  in  the  twelfth  book  of  The  Prelude:^ 

"  Bent  overmuch  on  superficial  things. 
Pampering  myself  with  meagre  noveltica 
Of  colour  and  pcoportioa;  to  the  moods 
Of  time  and  season,  to  the  moral  jx>wer. 
The  afTcctions,  and  the  spirit  of  tne  place 
Insensible." 

But,  though  he  had  not  yet  found  his  distinctive  aim  as  a  poet, 
he  was  inwardly  bent  upon  poetry  as  "  bis  office  upon  earth." 

In  this  determination  he  was  strengthened  by  his  sister 
Dorothy  (g.v.),  who  with  rare  devotion  consecrated  her  life 
henceforward  to  his  service.  A  timely  legacy  enabled  them  to 
carry  their  purpose  into  effect.  A  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had 
nursed  in  a  last  illness,  Raisley  Calvert,  son  of  the  steward  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  large  estates  in  Cumberland,  died 
early  in  179$,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  £900.  It  may  be  well  to 
notice  how  opportunely,  as  De  Quincey  balf-ruefully  remarked, 
money  always  fell  in  to  Wordsworth,  enabling  him  to  pursue 
his  poetic  career  without  distraction.  Calvert's  bequest  came  to 
him  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  engagement 
as  a  journalist  in  London.  On  it  and  other  small  resources  he 
and  his  sister,  thanks  to  her  frugal  management,  contrived  to 
live  for  neariy  eight  years.  By  the  end  of  that  time  Lord 
Lonsdale,  who  owed  Wordsworth's  father  a  large  sum  for  pro- 
fessional services,  and  had  steadily  refused  to  pay  it,  died,  and 
his  successor  paid  the  debt  with  interest.  His  wife,  Mary 
Hutchinson,  whom  he  married  on  the  4th  of  October  1802,  brought 
him  some  fortune;  and  in  18x3,  when  in  spite  of  his  plain  living 
his  family  began  to  press  upon  his  income,  he  was  appointed 
•tamp-distributor  for  Westmorland,  with  an  income  of  £500, 
afterwards  nearly  doubled  by  the  increase  of  his  district.  In 
1843,  when  he  resigned  his  stamp-distributorship,  Sir  Robert 
Feel  gave  him  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £300. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  course  of  his  life  from  the  time 
when  he  resolved  to  labour  with  all  his  powers  in  the  oflice  of 
poet.  The  first  two  years,  during  which  he  lived  with  his  self- 
sacrificing  sister  at  Racedown,  in  Dorset,  were  spent  in  half- 
hearted and  very  imperfectly  successful  experiments,  satires 
in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  the  tragedy  of  The  Borderers,^  and  a  poem 
in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  now  entitled  CuiU  and  Sorrow.  How 
much  longer  this  time  of  self-distrust ful  endeavour  might  have 
continued  is  a  subject  for  curious  speculation;  an  end  was  put 
to  it  by  a  fortunate  incident,  a  visit  from  Coleridge,  who  had 
read  his  first  publication,  and  seen  in  it,  what  none  of  the  public 
critics  had  discerned,  the  advent  of  "  an  original  poetic  genius." 

mind."  The  resolution  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  poetry  in  the 
exact  description  of  natural  appearances  was  probably  formed  while 
he  was  in  this  state  of  boyish  ecstasy  at  the  accidental  revelation  of 
his  own  powers.  The  date  of  his  beginnings  as  a  poet  is  confirmed  by 
the  lines  in  The  Idiot  Boy,  written  in  1798— 

"  1  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 
These  fourteen  years  by  strong  indentures." 
>  In  The  Prelude,  book  iv..  he  speaks  of  himself  during  his  first 
'~'*'*-  "  "  harassed  with  the  toil  of  verse,  much  pains  and  little 
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*  Not  published  till  1843.    For  the  history  of  this  trasedy  see 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  113;  for  a  sound,  if  severe,  criticism  of  it.  A.  C 
Swinburne's  Miseellanies,  p.  118.    And  yet  it  was  of  the  blank  verse 
of  7%e  Borderers  that  Coleridge  spoke  when  he  wrote  to  Cottle  that 
"  he  felt  a  little  man  by  the  mde  of  his  friend.'* 


Stubborn  and  indepeiidcDt  as  WordairoitJl  was,  he  needed  some 
friendly  voice  from,  the  outer  world  to  give  him  confidence  in 
liimself.  Coleridge  rendered  him  this  indiq)eittab]e  service. 
He  had  begun  to  seek  his  themet  in 

"  Sorrow,  that  is  not  iORow,  but  delight ; 
And  miserabk  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are." 

He  read  to  his  visitor  one  of  these  experiments,  the  story  of  the 
ruined  cottage,  afterwards  introduced  into  the  first  book  of 
The  Excursion.*  Coleridge,  who  had  already  seen  ori^nal  poetic 
genius  in  the  poems  publisbed  before,  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  them  as  ha^dug  "  a  character,  by  books  not  hitherto 
reflected." 

June  1797  was  the  date  of  this  memorable  visit.  So  pleasant 
was  the  companionship  on  both  sides  that ,  when  Coleridge  returned 
to  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somerset,  Wordsworth  at  hL  instance 
changed  his  quarters  to  Alfoxden,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Coleridge's  temporary  residence,  and  the  two  poets  lived  in 
almost  daily  intercourse  for  the  next  twelve  months.  Diuing 
that  period  Wordsworth's  powers  rapidly  expanded  and  matured; 
ideas  that  had  been  gathering  in  his  mind  for  years,  and  lying 
there  in  dim  confusion,  felt  the  stir  of  a  new  life,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  clearer  shapes  under  the  fresh  quickening  breath 
of  Coleridge's  swift  and  discursive  dialectic 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  the  poetic  fruits  of  their  companion- 
ship. Out  of  their  frequent  discussions  of  the  rcUtive  value  of 
common  life  and  supernatural  incidents  as  themes  for  imaginative 
treatment  grew  the  idea  of  writing  a  volume  together,  composed 
of  poems  of  the  two  kinds.  Coleridge  was  (o  take  the  super* 
natural;  and,  as  his  industry  was  not  equal  to  his  friend's,  this 
kind  was  represented  by  the  Ancieni  liariner  alone.  Among 
Wordsworth's  contributions  were  The  Female  Vagrant,  We  -are 
5eve»,  Complaint  of  a  Forsaken  Indian  Woman^  The  Last  of 
the  Floch,  The  Idiot  Boy,  The  Mad  Mother  ("  Her  eyes  are  wiM  "j. 
The  Thorn,  Goody  Blahe  and  Harry  Gill,  The  Ra/erie  of  Poor 
Susan,  Simon  Lee,  Expostulation  and  Reply,  The  Tables  Turned^ 
Lines  left  upon  a  Yeto-tru  Seat,  An  Old  Man  Travelling  ("  Animal 
Tranquillity  and  Decay  "),  Lines  above  Tintem  Abbey,  The 
volume  was  published  by  Cottle  of  Bristol  in  September  1798.. 

It  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  this  volume  in 
fairness  to  the  contemporaries  of  Wordsworth,  for  their  cold 
or  scoffing  reception  of  his  first  distinctive  work.  Those  Words- 
worthians  who  give  up  The  Idiot  Boy,*  Goody  Blahe  and  The 
Thorn  a^^  mistaken  experiments  have  no  right  to  triumph  over 
the  first  derisive  critics  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  or  to  wonder  at 
the  dullness  that  failed  to  see  at  once  in  this  humble  issue  from 
an  obscure  provincial  press  the  advent  of  a  great  master  in 
literature.  It  is  true  that  Tintem  Abbey  was  in  the  volume, 
and  that  all  the  highest  qualities  of  Wordsworth's  imagination 
and  of  his  verse  could  be  illustrated  from  the  lyrical  ballads 
proper  in  this  first  publication;  but  clear  vision  is  easier  for 
us  than  it  was  when  the  revelation  was  fragmentary  and 
incomplete. 

Although  Wordsworth  was  not  received  at  first  with  the 
respect  to  which  he  was  entitled,  his  power  was  not  entirely 
without  recognition.  There  is  a  curious  commercial  evidence 
of  this,  which  ought  to  be  noted,  because  a  perversion  of  the 
fact  is  sometimes  used  to  exaggerate  the  suppoaed  neglca  of 
Wordsworth  at  the  outset  of  his  career.    When  the  Loogmans 

■  The  veruon  read  to  Coleridge,  however,  must  have  been  in  Spen- 
serian stanzas,  if  Coleridge  was  right  in  his  recollection  that  it  was  in 
the  sa.ne  metre  frith  The  Female  Vagrant,  the  original  title  of  CuiU 
and  Sorrow. 

*  The  defect  of  TTu  Idiot  Boy  is  really  rhetorical,  rather  than  poetic. 
Wordsworth  himself  said  that "  he  never  wrote  anything  with  so  much 
glee,"  and,  once  the  source  of  his  glee  is  felt  in  the  nobly  affectionate 
relations  between  the  two  half-witted  irrational  old  women  and  the 
glorious  imtxcile,  the  work  is  seen  to  be  executed  with  a  harmony 
that  should  satisfy  the  roost  exacting  criticism.  Poetically,  there- 
fore,  the  poem  is  a  success.  But  rhetorically  this  particular  attempt 
to  "breathe  grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face  of  human  life  ** 
must  he  pronounced  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  did  not 
use  sufficiently  forcible  means  to  disabuse  his  readers  of  vulgar 
prepossessions. 
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took  over  Cottle's  publialnng  bu^nett  in  1799,  the  value  of  the 
oopyris^t  of  the  Lyrical  BaUadSt  for  whidi  Cottle  had  paid 
thirty  guineas,  was  assessed  at  fitl.  Cottle  therefore  begged 
that  it  might  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  bargain,  and 
presented  it  to  the  authors.  But  in  1800,  when  the  first  edition 
was  exhausted,  the  Longmans  offered  Wordsworth  £100  for  two 
issues  of  a  new  edition  with  an  additional  volume  and  an  explana> 
tory  preface.  The  sum  was  small  compared  with  what  Scott  and 
Byron  soon  afterwards  received,  but  it  shows  that  the  public 
neglect  was  not  quite  so  complete  as  is  sometimes  represented. 
Another  edition  was  called  for  in  1802,  and  a  fourth  in  1805. 
The  new  volume  in  the  1800  edition  was  made  up  of  poems 
composed  during  his  residence  at  Goslar  in  Germany  (where  he 
went  with  Coleridge)  in  the  winter  of  1798-1799,  and  after  his 
settlement  at  Grasmere  in  December  1799.  It  contained  a 
large  portion  of  poems  now  universally  accepted: — Rulh,  NuUing, 
Three  Years  She  Crew,  A  Poet's  Epitaph,  Harlleap  Well,  Lucy 
Gray,  The  Brothers,  Michael,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  Poems 
on  the  Naming  of  Places.  But  it  contained  also  the  famous 
Preface,  in  which  he  infuriated  critic:*  by  presuming  to  defend  his 
eccentricities  in  an  elaborate  theory  of  poetry  and  poetic  diction. 

This  document  (and  let  it  be  noted  that  all  Wordsworth's 
Prefaces  are  of  the  utmost  interest  in  historical  Uterary  criticism) 
is  constantly  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  revolutionary  prodamation 
against  the  established  taste  of  the  z8th  century.  For  one  who 
has  read  Wordsworth's  original,  hundreds  have  read  Coleridge's 
brilliant  criticism,  and  the  fixed  conception  of  the  doctrines 
put  forth  by  Wordsworth  is  taken  from  that.*  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  considering  the  celebrity  of  the  affair,  that  Words- 
worth's own  position  should  be  made  dear.  Coleridge's  criticism 
of  his  friend's  theory  proceeded  avowedly  "  on  the  assumption 
that  his  words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that 
the  proper  diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in 
a  language  taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men 
in  real  life,  a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural 
conversation  of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings." 
Coleridge  assumed  further  that,  when  Wordsworth  spoke  of 
there  being  "  no  essential  difference  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  metrical  composition,"  he  meant  by  language  not  the 
mere  words  but  the  style,  the  structure  and  the  order  of  the 
sentences;  on  this  assumption  he  argued  as  if  Wordsworth 
had  held  that  the  metrical  order  should  always  be  the  same 
as  the  prose  order.  Given  these  assumptions,  which  formed 
the  popular  interpretation  of  the  theory  by  its  opponents,  it 
was  easy  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity,  and  Coleridge  is  very 
generally  supposed  to  have  given  Wordsworth's  theory  in  its 
bare  and  naked  extravagance  the  coup  de  grdce.  But  the  truth' 
is  that  neither  of  the  two  assumptions  is  warranted;  both  were 
expressly  disckimed  by  Wordsworth  in  the  Preface  itself.  There 
Is  not  a  single  qualification  introduced  by  Coleridge  that  was  not 
made  by  Wordsworth  himself  in  the  original  statement.**  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  not  put  forward  as  a  theory  of  fioetry  in 
general,  though  from  the  vigour  with  which  he  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country  it  was  naturally  enough  for  polemic 
purposes  taken  as  such;  ft  was  a  statement  and  defence  of  the 
principles  on  which  his  own  poems  of  humbler  life  were  composed. 
Wordsworth  also  assailed  the  pubUc  taste  an  "  depraved,"  first 

*  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  one  of  the  roost  acute  and  judicious  of  Words- 
worth's chaffl|MonB,  came  to  this  conduaon  in  1834. 

*  Although  Colerid^  makes  the  qualifications  more  prominent  than 
they  were  in  the  original  statement,  the  two  theories  are  at  bottom 
so  closely  the  same  that  one  is  sometimes  incUned  to  suspect  that 

eirts,  at  least,  of  the  original  emanated  from  the  fertile  mind  of 
oleridge  himself.  The  two  poets  certainly  discussed  the  subject 
together  in  Somerset  when  the  first  ballads  were  written,  and 
Coleridge  was  at  Grasmere  when  the  Preface  was  prepared  in  1800. 
The  diction  of  the  Preface  is  curiously  Hartleian,  and,  when  they  first 
met.  Coleridge  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  Hartley,  naming  his  first 
son  after  tlw  philosopher,  while  Wordsworth  detested  analytic 
psychology.  If  Coleridge  did  contribute  to  the  original  theory  in 
1 798  or  1800.  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  forgotten  the  fact  by  1814. 
At  any  rate,  he  evidently  wrote  his  criticism  without  making  a  close 
study  of  the  Preface,  and  what  he  did  in  effect  was  to  restate  the 
original  theory  against  popular  misconceptions  of  it. 


and  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  was  advene  to  diBpIe  inddenta  daapfy 
treated,  being  accustomed  to  "gross  and  violent  stiAnilants," 
**  craving   after   extraordinary    inddent,"    possessed   with     a 
"degrading   thirst   after   outrageous   stimulation,'*    ''frantic 
novels,  sickly  and  stupid  German  tragedies,  and  dduges  of  idle 
and  extravagant  stories  in  verse."    This,  and  not  adherence 
to  the  dassioil  rule  of  Pope,  which  had  really  suffered  depositiMi 
a  good  half  century  before,  was  the  first  count  in  Wordsworth's 
defensive  indictment  of  the  taste  of  his  age.    As  regards  the 
"  poetic  diction,"  the  liking  for  which  was  the  second  eount  in 
his  indictment  of  the  public  taste,  it  is  most  expUdtly  dear  that, 
when  he  said  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the 
language  of  poetry  and  the  lai^guage  of  prose,  he  meant  words, 
plain  and  figurative,  and  not  structure  and  order,  or,  as  Coleridge 
otherwise  puts  it,  the  "  ordonnance  "  of  composition.    Coleridge 
says  that  if  he  meant  this  he  was  only  uttering  a  truism,  which 
nobody  who  knew  Wordsworth  would  suspect  him  of  doin^; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  as  a  truism,  nominally  acknowledged 
by  everybody,  that  Wordsworth  does  advance  his  doctrine  on 
this  point.    Only  he  adds—"  if  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  it 
shall  appear  to  some  that  my  labour  is  tmnecessary,  and  that 
I  am  like  a  man  fighting  a  battle  without  enemies,  such  persons 
may  be  reminded  that,  whatever  be  the  language  outwardly 
holden  by  men,  a  practical  faith  In  the  opinions  which  I  am 
wishing  to  establish  is  almost  unknown." 

What  he  wished  to  establish  was  the  simple  truth  that  what  is 
false,  unreal,  affected,  bombastic  or  nonsensical  in  prose  is 
not  less  so  in  verse.  The  form  in  which  he  expresses  the  theory 
was  conditioned  by  the  drcumstanccs  of.  the  polemic,  and 
readers  were  put  on  a  false  scent  by  his  purely  inddenlal  and 
collateral  and  very  much  overstrained  defence  of  the  language 
of  rustics,  as  bdng  less  conventional  and  more  permanent, 
and  therefore  better  fitted  to  afford  materials  for  the  poet's 
selection.  But  this  was  a  side  issue,  a  paradoxical  retort  on 
his  critics,  seized  upon  by  them  in  turn  and  made  prominent 
as  a  matter  for  easy  ridicule;  all  that  he  says  on  this  head 
might  be  cut  out  of  the  Preface  without  affecting  in  the  least 
his  main  thesis.  The  drift  of  this  is  fairly  apparent  all  through, 
but  stands  out  in  unmistakable  deamess  in  his  criticism  of  the 
passages  from  Johnson  and  Cowper: — 

"  But  the  eound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Ne'er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell 
Or  smilM  when  a  Sabbath  appeared." 

The  epithet  "church-going"  offends  him  as  a  ptiritan  in 
grammar;  whether  his  objection  is  well  founded  or  ill  founded, 
it  applies  equally  to  prose  and  verse.  To  represent  the  valleys 
and  rocks  as  sighing  and  smiling  in  the  drcumstanccs  would 
appear  feeble  and  absurd  in  prose  composition,  and  is  not  less 
so  in  metrical  composition;  "  the  occasion  docs  not  justify 
such  violent  expressions."  These  are  examples  of  all  that 
Wordsworth  meant  by  saying  that  "  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composition." 
So  far  is  Wordsworth  from  contending  that  the  metrical  order 
should  always  be  the  same  as  the  prose  order,  that  part  of  the 
Preface  is  devoted  to  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  peculiar  effect  of 
jnetrical  arrangement.  What  he  objects  to  is  not  departure  from 
the  structure  of  prose,  but  the  assumption,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  underlie  the  critidsms  of  his  ballads,  that  a  writer  of  verse  is 
not  a  poet  unless  he  uses  artificially  ornamental  language,  not 
justified  by  the  strength  of  the  emotion  expressed.  The  furthest 
that  he  went  in  defence  of  prose  structure  in  poetry  was  to  main- 
tain that,  if  the  words  in  a  verse  happened  to  be  in  the  order  ol 
prose,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  prosaic  in  the  sense  of 
being  unpoetic— a  side-stroke  at  critics  who  complained  of  his 
prosaisms  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  words  stood  in 
the  order  of  prose  composition.  Wordsworth  was  far  from 
repudiating  elevation  of  style  in  poetry.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the 
poet's  subject  be  judiciously  chosen,  it  will  naturally,  and  upon 
fit  occasion,  lead  him  to  passions  the  language  of  which,  if 
sdected  truly  and  judidously,  must  necessarily  be  dignified 
and  variegated,  and  alive  with  metaphors  and  figures." 
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Such  wu  Wordsfioith's  theQiy  of  poetic  dktioD.  Nothing 
could  be  more  groisly  mist«kc&  tiiaa  the  notion  that  the  gieatar 
part  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  was  oompoaed  in  defiance  of  his 
own  thooiy,  and  that  he  succeeded  best  when  he  set  his  own 
theory  roost  at  defiance.  The  misconception  is  traceable  to 
the  authority  of  Coleridge.  His  just,  sympathetic  and  penetrat- 
ing criticism  on  Wordsworth's  worii  as  a  poet  did  immense 
service  in  securing  for  him  a  wider  recognition;  but  his  proved 
friendship  and  briUiant  style  have  done  sad  injustice  10  the  poet 
as  a  theorist.  It  was  natural  to  assume  that  Coleridge*  if  any- 
body,  must  have  known  what  his  friend's  theory  was;  and  it 
was  natural  also  that  readers  under  the  charm  of  his  lucid  and 
melodious  prose  should  gladly  grsnt  themselves  a  dispensation 
from  the  trouble  of  verifying  Us  facts  in  the  harsh  and  cumbrous 
exposition  of  the  theorist  himself.^ 

The  question  of  diction  made  most  noise,  but  it  was  far  from 
being  the  most  important  point  of  pontic  doctrine  set  forth  in 
the  Preface.  If  in  this  he  merely  enunciated  a  truism,  generally 
admitted  in  words  but  too  generally  ignored  in  practice,  there 
was  real  novelty  in  his  plea  for  huroUe  subjects,  and  in  his  theory 
of  poetic  composition.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  poetry  in 
general,  on  the  supreme  function  of  the  imagination  in  dignifying 
humble  and  commonplare  incidents,  and  on  the  need  of  active 
exercise  of  imagination  in  the  reader  as  well  as  in  the  poet,  are 
immeasurably  inore  important  than  his  theory  of  poetic  diction. 
Such  sayings  as  that  poetry  "  takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity/'  or  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet 
to  trace  "  how  men  associate  ideas  in  a  state  of  excitement^" 
are  significant  of  Wordsworth's  endeavour  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  his  art  in  an  independent  study  of  the  feelings  and  faculties 
of  men  in  real  life,  unbiased  as  far  as  possible  by  poetic  custom 
and  convention.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  new  poet  was  to 
turn  his  back  on  his  predecessors  and  never  kwk  behind  him  to 
what  they  bad  done.  Wordsworth  was  guilty  of  no  such  extra- 
vagance.  He  was  from  boyhood  upwaids  a  diligent  student  of 
poetry,  and  was  not  insensible  to  his  obligations  to  the  past. 
Hii  purpose  was  only  to  use  real  life  as  a  touchstone  of  poetic 
substance.  The  poet,  in  Wordsworth's  conception,  is  distinctively 
a  man  in  whom  the  beneficent  energy  of  imagination,  operative 
as  a  blind  instinct  more  or  less  in  all  men,  is  stronger  than  in 
others,  and  is  voluntarily  and  rationally  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  all  in  its  proper  work  of  increase  and  consolation.  Not  every 
image  that  the  excited  mind  conjures  up  in  real  life  is  necessarily 
poetical.  It  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  select  and  modify 
for  his  spedal  purpose  of  producing  immediate  pleasure. 

There  were  sevieral  respects  in  which  the  formal  recognitimi 
of  such  elementary  principles  of  poetic  evolution  powerfully 
affected  Wordsworth's  practice.  One  of  these  may  be  indicated 
by  saying  that  he  endeavoured  always  to  work  out  an  emotbnal 
motive  from  within.  Instead  of  choosmg  a  striking  theme 
and  woriLing  at  it  like  a  decorative  painter,  embellishing,  enrich* 
ing,  dressing  to  advantage,  standing  back  finom  it  and  studying 
effects,  his  plan  was  to  take  inddents  that  had  set  his  own 
imagination  spontaneously  to  worii,  and  to  study  and  reproduce 
with  artistic  Judgment  the  modification  of  the  initial  feeling, 
the  emotional  motive,  within  himself.  To  this  method  he  owed 
much  of  his  strength  and  also  much  of  his  unpopolsrity.  By 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  object,  as  qwntaneously  modified  by  his 
own  imaginative  energy,  he  was  able  to  give  full  and  undis- 
tracted  scope  to  all  his  powers  in  poetic  coinage  of  the  wealth 
that  his  imagination  brought.    On  the  other  hand,  readers 

*  Wordsworth  was  not  an  adroit  expoutor  in  prose,  and  he  did 
not  make  his  qualifications  sufficiently  prominent,  but  his  theory  of 
diction  taken  with  those  qualifications  left  him  free  without  in- 
consistency to  use  any  language  that  was  not  contrary  to  "  Hue  taste 
and  feelinff."  He  acknowlcc^ed  that  he  mi^ht  occasionally  have 
substituted  **  particular  for  general  associations."  and  that  thus 
language  charged  with  poetic  iceltng  to  himself  might  appear  trivial 
and  ridiculous  to  others,  as  in  The  Idiai  Boy  and  Goody  Blake,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  withdrew  AUu  FeUt  first  published  in  1807, 
from  several  subsequent  editions;  but  he  ar^pcd  that  it  was  danm. 
Otts  for  a  poet  to  make  alterations  on  the  simple  authority- of  a  Tew 
fadividnals  or  even  classes  of  men.  because  if  he  did  not  folkmr  htkow|i 
judgment  and  feelings  his  mind  would  infallibly  be  debilitated. 


whoee  nature  or  education  was  difienm  from  his  own,  wen 
repelled  or  left  cold  and  indifferenL  or  obliged  to  make  the  sym- 
pathetic effort  to  see  with  his  eyes,  which  be  refused  to  make  in 
order  that  he  might  see  with  theiis* 

"  He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew 
Or  fountain  in  a  noon^day  grove. 
And  you  must  love  him  ere  to  you 
He  unll  seem  worthy  of  your  love.** 

From  this  habit  of  taking  the  processes  of  his  own  mind  » 
the  standard  of  the  way  in  which  "  men  associate  ideas  in  a  sUte 
of  excitement,"  and  language  familiar  to  himself  as  the  standard 
of  the  language  of  "  real  men,"  arises  a  superficial  anomaly  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  an  apparent  contradiction  between  his 
practice  and  his  theory.  His  ovm  imagination,  judged  by  ordinary 
standards,  was  easily  excited  by  emotional  motives  that  have 
little  force  with  ordinary  men.  Most  of  his  poems  start  from 
humbler,  slighter,  less  generally  striking  themes  than  those  of 
any  other  poet  of  high  rank.  But  his  poetry  is  not  correspond- 
ingly simple.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  it,  much  of  the  best  of 
it— for  example,  the  Ode  to  Duty,  and  that  on  the  InHmalions 
of  Tmmortaliiy—is  intricate,  elaborate  and  sbf^ruse.  The 
cmotiopal  motive  is  simple;  the  passion  has  almost  always  a 
simple  origin,  and  often  is  of  no  great  intensity;  but  the  imagic^- 
tive  structure  is  generally  elaborate,  and,  when  the  poet  is  at 
his  best,  supremely  splendid  and  gorgeous.  No  poet  has  built 
such  magnificent  palaces  of  rare  material  for  the  ordinary 
everyday  homely  human  affections.  It  is  because  he  has  in- 
vested our  ordinary  everyday  principles  of  conduct,  which  are 
so  apt  to  become  threadbare,  with  such  imperishable  robes  of 
finest  texture  and  richest  design  that  Wordsworth  holds  so  high 
a  place  among  the  great  moralists  in  verse. 

His  practice  was  influenced  also,  and  not  always  for  good, 
by  his  theory  that  poetry  "takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity."  This  was  a  somewhat  doubtful 
corollary  from  his  general  theory  of  poetic  evolution.  A  poem 
is  complete  in  itself;  there  must  be  no  sting  in  it  to  disturb 
the  reader's  content  with  the  whole;  through  whatever  sgita- 
tions  it  progresses,  to  whatever  elevations  it  soars,  to  this  end 
it  must  come,  otherwise  it  is  imperfect  as  a  poem.  Now  the 
imagination  in  ordinary  men,  though  the  process  is  not  expressed 
in  verse,  and  the  poet's  spedal  art  has  thus  no  share  in  producing 
the  effect,  reaches  the  poetic  end  when  it  has  so  transfigured 
a  disturbing  experience,  whether  of  joy  or  grief,  that  this  rests 
tranquilly  in  the  memory,  can  be  recalled  without  disquietude, 
and  dwdt  upon  with  some  mode  and  degree  of  pleasure,  more 
or  less  keen,  OMre  or  less  pure  or  mixed  with  pain.  True  to  his 
idea  of  imitating  real  life,  Wordsworth  made  it  a  rule  for  himself 
not  to  write  on  any  theme  till  his  imagination  had  operated 
upon  it  for  some  time  involuntarily;  it  was  not  in  his  view  ripe 
for  poetic  treatment  till  this  transforming  agency  had  subdued 
the  original  emotion  to  a  state  of  tranquillity.*  Out  of  this 
tranquillity  arises  the  favourable  moment  for  poetic  composition, 
some  day  when,  as  he  contemplates  the  subject,  the  tranquillity 
disappears,  an  emotion  kindred  to  the  original  emotion  is  re- 
instated, and  the  poet  retraces  and  supplements  with  all  his 
art  the  previous  involuntary  and  perhaps  unconsdous  imagina- 
tive chemistry. 

When  we  study  the  moments  that  Wordsworth  found  favour- 
able for  successfid  composition,  a  very  curious  bw  reveals  itself, 
somewhat  at  variance  with  tlw  common  conception  of  him  as 
a  poet  who  derived  all  his  strength  from  solitary  commum'on 
with  nature.  We  find  that  the  leduse's  best  poems  were  written 
under  the  exdtement  of  some  break  in  the  monotony  of  his 
quiet  life — change  of  scene,  change  of  companionship,  change 
of  occupation.  The  law  holds  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  poetic  career.  An  immense  stimulus  was  given  to  his 
powers  by  his  first  contact  with  Coleridge  after  two  years  of 
solitary  and  abortive  effort.   Above  Tintem  Abbey  was  composed 

*  The  Prdude  coptaias  a  leconl  of  his  practice,  after  the  opening 
lines  of  the  first  book-* 

"  Thus  Car.  O  friend!   did  I.  not  used  to  make 
A  pieaent  joy  the  matter  of  a  aoog. 
Pour  forth. ''^ Ac 
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during  a  four  days'  ramble  with  his  sister;  he  began  it  on 
leaving  Tintem,  and  concluded  it  as  he  was  entering  Bristol 
His  residence  amidst  strange  scenes  and  "  unlcnown  men  "  at 
Goslar  was  particularly  fruitful:  She  DweU  among  the  Untrodden 
Ways,  Ruth,  Nutting,  There  was  a  Boy,  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of 
the  Universe,  all  belong  to  those  few  months  of  unfamiliar  en- 
vironment. The  breeze  that  met  him  as  he  issued  from  the  city 
gates  on  his  homeward  journey  brought  him  the  first  thought  of 
The  Prelude. 

At  the  end  of  1799  he  was  settled  at  Grasmere,  in  the  Lake 
District,  and  seeing  much  of  Coleridge.  The  second  year  of  his 
residence  at  Grasmere  was  unproductive;  he  was  "  hard  at 
work  "  then  on  The  Excursion,  but  the  excitement  of  a  tour 
on  the  Continent  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  combined  perhaps  with 
a  happy  change  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances  and  the  near 
prospect  of  marriage,  roused  him  to  one  of  his  happiest  fits 
of  activity.  His  first  great  sonnet,  the  lines  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  was  composed  on  the  roof  of  the  Dover  coach;  the  first 
of  the  splendid  series  "  dedicated  to  national  independence  and 
liberty,"  the  most  generally  impressive  and  universally  intelh- 
gible  of  his  poems,  Pair  Star  of  Evening,  Once  did  She  hold  the 
Gorgeous  East  in  Pee,  Toussaint;  Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  Living 
at  this  Hour;  It  is  not  to  be  Thought  of  that  the  Plood,  When  I  hate 
Borne  in  Memory  what  has  Tamed,  were  all  written  in  the  course 
of  the  tour,  or  in  London  in  the  month  after  his  return.  A  tour 
in  Scotland  in  the  following  year,  1803,  yielded  the  Highland 
Girl  and  The  Solitary  Reaper.  Soon  after  his  return  he  resumed 
The  Prelude;  and  The  Affliction  of  Margaret  and  the  Oii«  to  Duty, 
his  greatest  poems  in, two  different  veins,  were  coincident  with 
the  exaltation  of  spirit  due  to  the  triimiphant  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  long-delayed  work.  The  Character  of  the 
Happy  Warrior,  which  he  described  to  Harriet  Martineau  as 
"  a  chain  of  extremely  vaiooaUe  thoughts,"  though  it  did  not 
fulfil  *'  poetic  conditions,"*  was  the  product  of  a  calmer  period. 
The  excitement  of  preparing  for  publication  always  had  a  rousing 
effect  upon  him;  the  preparation  for  the  edition  of  1807  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  the  ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality, 
the  sonnets  The  World  is  too  much  with  us,  Methought  I  saw  the 
Footsteps  of  a  Throne,  I\m>  Voices  are  there,  and  Lady,  the  Songs 
of  Spring  were  in  the  Grove,  and  the  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
Castle.  After  1807  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  quality, 
though  not  in  the  quantity,  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  work.  It  is 
significant  of  the  comparatively  sober  and  laborious  spirit  in 
which  he  wrote  The  Excursion  that  its  progress  was  accompanied 
by  none  of  those  casual  sallies  of  exulting  and  exuberant  power 
that  mark  the  period  of  the  happier  Prelude.  The  completion 
of  The  Excursion  was  signalized  by  the  production  of  Laodamia. 
The  chorus  of  adverse  critidsm  with  which  it  was  received 
inspired  him  in  the  noble  sonnet  to  Haydon — High  is  our  Calling, 
Friend.  He  rardy  or  never  again  touched  the  same  lofty 
height. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  what  he  actually  accom- 
plished the  plan  of  life-work  with  which  Wordsworth  settled 
at  Grasmere  In  the  last  month  of  1799.*  The  plan  was  definitely 
conceived  as  he  left  the  German  town  of  Goslar  in  the  spring 
of  1799.  Tired  of  the  wandering  unsettled  life  that  he  had  led 
hitherto,  dissatisfied  also  with  the  fragmentary  occasional  and 
disconnected  character  of  his  lyrical  poems,  he  longed  for  a 
permanent  home  among  his  native  hills,  where  he  might,  as  one 
called  and  consecrated  to  the  task,  devote  his  powers  con- 
tinuously to  the  composition  of  a  great  philosophical  poem  on 
**  Man,  Nature  and  Sbdety."  The  poem  was  to  be  called  The 
Recluse,  "  as  having  for  its  principal  subject  the  sensations  and 

*  This  casual  estimate  of  his  own  work  is  not  merely  amuslne  but 
also  instmctive,  as  showing — what  is  aometimes  denied--that  Woids* 
worth  himadf  kaew  well  cnouch  the  difference  between  "  poetry  " 
and  such  "  valuable  thoughts    as  he  propounded  in  The  Excursum. 

'Wordsworth's  residences  in  the  Lake  District  were  at  Dove 
Cottage,  Townend,  Grumeic,  from  December  1799  till  the  spring  of 
1808;  Allan  Bank,  from  1808  to  181 1;  the  parsonage  at  Grasmere. 
from  181 1  to  1813;  Rydal  Mount,  for  the  lest  oT  bis  life.  Dove 
Cottage  was  bought  in  1891  as  a  public  memorial,  and  is  held  by 


<^mons  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement."   He  communicated  tlie 
design  to  Coleridge,  who  gave  him  enthusiastic  encomrageinent 
to  proceed.    But,  though  he  had  still  before  him  fifty  yeare 
of  peaceful  life  amidst  bis  beloved  scenery,  the  work  in  the  pro- 
jected form  at  least  was  destined  to  remain  incomplete.    Doubts 
and  misgivings  soon  arose,  and  favourable  moments  of   felt 
in^iration  delayed  their  coming.    To  sustain  him  in  his  reaoln- 
tion  he  thought  of  writing  as  an  introduction,  or,  as  he  pot  it, 
an  antechapd  to  the  church  which  he  proposed  to  build,  a 
history  of  liis  own  mind  up  to  the  time  when  he  recognised  tbe 
great  mission  of  his  life.   One  of  the  many  laughs  at  Ms  eapeiiae 
by  unsympathetic  critics  has  been  directed  against  his  saying 
that  he  wrote  this  Pvdude  of  fourteen  bo<^  about  himself  oat 
of  diffidence.    But  in  truth  the  original  motive  wu  distrust  of 
his  own  powers.    He  turned  aside  to  prepare  the  second  wvrfuxDe 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  write  the  explanatory  Preface, 
which  as  a  statement  of  liis  aims  in  poetry  had  partly  the  same 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  self-confidence.    From  his  sister'k 
Journal  we  learn  that  in  the  winter  of  iSox-iSoa  he  was  "  hard 
at  work  on  The  Pedlar  "—the  original  title  of  The  Exewrsitm. 
But  this  experiment  on  the  larger  work  was  also  soon  abandoned. 
It  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir  Gmrge  Beaumont  that 
his  health  was  far  from  robust,  and  in  particular  that  he  could 
not  write  without  intolerable  physical  uneasiness.     Hia  next 
start  with  The  Prelude,  in  the  q>ring  of  1804,  was  more  pras^Kr* 
ous;  he  dropped  it  for  several  months,  but,  resuming  again 
in  the  spring  ct  1805,  he  completed  it  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
In  1807  ai^)eared  two  volumes  of  collected  poems.    It  was  not 
till  1814  that  the  second  of  the  three  divisions  of  The  Reduse, 
ultimately  named  The  Excursion,  was  ready  for  publication; 
and  he  went  no  further  in  the  execution  of  his  great  design. 

The  derisive  fury  with  which  The  Exewrsion  was  assailed 
upon  its  first  appearance  has  long  been  a  stodi  fixamplr  of 
critical  btindness,  yet  the  error  of  the  first  critics  is  seen  to  Be 
not  in  their  indictment  of  faults,  but  in  the  prominence  they 
gave  to  the  faults  and  their  generally  disrespectful  tone  towards 
a  poet  of  Wordsworth's  greatness.  Jeffrey's  petulant  "This 
will  never  do,"  uttered,  professedly  at  least,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  because  the  poet  would  pertist  in  spite  of  all  friendly 
counsel  in  misapi^ying  his  powers,  has  become  a  byword  of 
critical  cocksureness.  But  The  Excursion  has  not  "done/' 
and  even  Wordsworthians  who  laugh  at  Jeffrey  are  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  the  substance  of  his  critidsm. 

Jeffrey,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  blind  to  the  occasional  felicities 
and  unfoigetable  lines  celebrated  by  Coleridge,  and  his  general 
judgment  on  The  Excursion  has  been  abundantly  ratified.'  It 
is  not  upon  The  Excursion  that  Wordsworth's  reputation  ss  a 
poet  can  ever  rest.  Tbe  two  "  books  "  entitled  The  Church- 
yard asHong  the  Mountains  are  the  only  parts  of  the  poem  that 
derive  much  force  from  the  scenic  setting;  if  thqr  had  been 
published  sepamtely,  they  would  probacy  have  obtsined  at 
once  a  reception  very  different  from  that  given  to  The  Excursion 
as  a  whole.  The  dramatic  setting  is  merdy  dead  wesghtt  not 
because  the  chief  speaker  is  a  pedlar— Wocdsworth  fairly  juttifies 
this  selection—but  because  the  pedlar,  as  a  penonaUty  to  be 
knowit,  and  loved,  and  respected,  and  listened  to  with  interest, 
is  not  completdy  created* 

There  csa  be  little  doubt  that  adverse  criticism  had  a  depRsnng 
influence  on  Wordsworth's  poetical  powcn, .  notwitbrtandiag 
his  nobly  expressed  defiance  of  it  and  his  determination  to  hoM 
on  in  his  own  path  undnturbed.  Its  effect  in  retarding  the  ssle 
of  his  poenur  was  a  favourite  topic  with  him  in  his  later  yean,'* 
but  the  absence  of  general  appreciation,  and  the  ridicule  of  what 
he  considered  his  best  and  most  distinctive  work,  contributed 
in  all  probabflity  to  a  still  more  unfortunate  re8olt*-ihe  prfr* 
mature  depression  and  deadening  of  his  powers. 

«  Ward's  En^ish  Poets,  iv.  13. 

*  Matthew  Arnold  heard  him  say  that  "  for  be  knew  not  how 
many  yeara  his  poetry  had  never  brought  him  in  enough  to  buy  his 
■hoe^strings  "  (preface  to  Sekctten,  p.  v.).  The  literal  lacU  are  that 
he  received  £100  from  the  Longmans  in  itoo,  and  notlmy  nnoR  tiH 
be  was  sixty-five,,  when  Moaon  bou^t  the  copyright  of  his  wridsfi 
lor  £1000  (Prose  Worhs,  B.  ^). 
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For  fhre  ytan  after  the  coBdemnatioB  of  The  Batetmiom 
JWoxtiswcuth  published  almost  nothing  that  had  not  been  com- 
posed bef  oxa  The  chkf  eiceptioa  is  the  Tkomksginni  0d4  of 
x8i6.  In  18x5  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  poevs^  in 
the  arrangement  according  to  faculties  and  fedings  in  which 
they  have  since  stood;  and  he  sought  to  cjcplain  Ids  purposes 
naoie  completely  than  before  in  an  essay  oa  "  Poetry  as  a  Stu4y*" 
In  the  same  3war  he  waa  persuaded  to  publish  The  WhUe  Dot 
of  Ryistcne^  written  mainly  eight  years  before.  In  pordy  poetic 
charm  The  White  Doe  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  pierfect 
of  Wordsworth's  poems.  But  Jeffrey,  who  was  too  busy  to  enter 
into  a  vein  of  poetry  so  remote  from  common  romantic  sentiment, 
would  have  none  of  The  While  Doe;  he  pronounced  it "  the  very 
worst  poem  ever  written/'  and  the  public  too  readity  endorsed 
his  judgment*  Two  other  poems,  with  which  Wordsworth 
made  another  appeal,  were  not  more  successfid.  Peter  Bdi, 
written  in  1798.  was  published  in  18x9;  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Charles  Lamb  it  was  followed  by  The  Wauoner,  written  in 
1805.  Both  were  mercilessly  ridiculed  and  parodied.  These 
tales  from  humble  life  are  writtei^  in  Wordsworth's  most  uncon- 
ventional style,  and  with  them  em^atically  "  not  to  sympathise 
is  not  to  understand." 

Meantime,  the  great  design  of  The  Reduse^  languished.  The 
neglect  of  what  Wordsworth  himself  conceived  to  be  his  best 
and  most  characteristic  work  was  not  encouraging;  and  there 
was  another  reason  why  the  philosophical  poem  on  man,  nature, 
and  society  did  not  make  progress.  Again  and  again  in  his 
poetry  Wordsworth  celebrates  the  value  oH  constraint,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  "  too  much  liberty,"  of  "  unchartered  heedom."^ 
The  formlanness  of  the  scheme  prevented  his  working  at  it  con- 
tinuously. Hence  his  "  philosophy  "  was  expressed  in  casual 
disconnected  sonnets,  or  in  sonnets  and  other  short  poems 
connected  by  the  simplest  of  all  links,  sequence  in  time  or  place. 
He  stumbled  upon  three  or  four  such  serial. ideas  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  thus  found  beginu'ng  and  end  for  chains  of 
considerable  length,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  fragments  of 
the  project  which  he  had  not  sufficient  eneigy  of  constructive 
power  to  execute.  The  Sonnels  on  4he  Rher  DudioH^  written  in 
x8ao,  follow  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  and  form  a 
partial  embodiment  of  his  philosophy  ol  nature.  The  Ecdesi- 
aslical  Sonn^Sf  written  in  xSso-xSax,  trace  the  history  of  the 
church  from  the  Druids  onwards,  following  oot  of  the  great 
streams  of  human  affairs,  and  ediibit  part  of  his  philosophy 
of  society.  A  tour  on  the  continent  in  iSoq,  a  tour  in  Scotland 
in  183X,  a  tour  on  the  West  coast  in  x833,«.tour  in  Italy  in  X837, 
furnished  him  with  other  serial  forms,  serving  to  connect  mis- 
cellaneous reflecti<»s  on  man,  nature  and  society;  axKi  his 
views  on  the  punishment  of  death  were  strung  together  in  still 
another  series  in  X840. 

It  was  Coleridge's  criticism  in  the  Biog^a^hia  LUeraria  (18x7), 
together  with  the  enthusiastic  and  unreserved  championship 
of  Wilson  in  Blackwood's  Mogaoine  in  a  series  of  articles 
betwten  X819  and  iSa2  {RecreaHons  of  Christopher  North)^  that 
formed  the  turning-point  in  Wordsworth's  reputation.  From 
1820  to  X830  De  Quinoey  says  it  was  militant,  from  1830  to 
1840  triumphant.  On  the  death  of  Souths  In  X843  he  was 
made  poet  laureate.  He  bargained  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
before  accepting,  that  no  offidal  verse  should  be  required  of 
him;  and  his  only  official  composition,  an  ode  on  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Prince  Consort  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge  university 
in  1847,  is  believed  to  have  really  been  written  either  by  \d$ 
son-in-law  Edward  QuiUinon  or  by  hb  nephew  Christopher 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln).  He  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  after 
a  short  illness,  on  the  23rd  of  April  1850,  and  was  buried  in 
Grasmere  churchyard.  His  wife  survived  him  till  1859,  when  she 
died  in  her  90th  year.  They  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
had  died  in  1812;  the  two  surviving  sons,  John  (d.  1875)  and 
William  (d.  1883),  had  families;  the  other  child,  a  daughter, 
Dora,  Wordsworth's  favourite,  married  Edward  Qufllinan 
in  184X  and  died  in  1847. 

*  See  the  Sonnet.  Nuns  frel  not,  &c,  Tke  Pass  of  Kirkstone  and 
^  Ode  to  Duty. 
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Mcasor  KsH^t  bnoght  out  in  l68»-i886  an  eight-volume 
edition  of  the  Potttcal  Works,  and  in  1889  a  L^e  in  three  volumes. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  poet  were  published  (1851)  by  his  nephew, 
Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth.  The  "standard  text"  of  the 
worics  is  the  edition  of  xSa^-xSm.  The  **  Akline  "  edidon  (xSoa)  is 
edited  by, Edward  Dowden.  The  one-vduine  "Oxford"  edition 
jt89$),  edited  by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  contains  every  piece  of  verse 
known  to  have  been  published  or  authorized  by  Wordsworth,  his 
Prefaces,  &c.,  and  a  uaefnl  chronology  and  notes.  Among  critics  of 
WoidswDrth  especially  interesting  lor  various  reasons  we  may 
m«ition.De  Qmnoey  (FK«rfa.  vols.  iL  and  v.),  Sir  Henry  Taybr 


Walter  Pater  M^^rse^olMNM),  Walter  Raleigh  mordsworfk,  1903). 
Wordsworth's  wntuga  in  prpsewcrecoUecfed  by  DrGrasart  (Lcmdon, 
1876).  This coUeetion  contained  the  previously  unpublished  Apolmy 
for  a  French  Revelution,  written  in  1793,  beskles  the  scarce  tract  on  the 
Conoentionof  Cintra  (1809)  and  the  political  addresses  To  the  Free- 
holders of  Westmoreland  (1818).  Wordsworth's  Guide  to  the  Lakes 
originally  appeared  in  i8to  as  an  introductioa  to  Wilkinson's  Select 
Viewst  and  was  first  published  separately  in  iSaa.  (W.  M.;  H.  Cu.) 

WaRKDraTOH,  a  munidpal  borough,  seaport  and  market 
town  in  the  Cockermouth  pariiamentary  division  of  Cumberland, 
England,  34  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle,  served  by  the  COckermouth, 
Keswick  &  Penrith,  the  London  &  North-Westem  and  the 
Cleator  &  Workington  Junction  railways.  Pop.  (x9ox)  a6,x43. 
It  lies  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  rfver  Derwent,  at  its  outflow  into  the 
Iiish  Sea.  The  harbour  is  safe,  being  protected  by  a  stony  beach 
and  by  a  breakwater.  The  Lonsdale  dock  is  4}  acres  in  extent. 
The  port  was  made  subordinate  to  that  of  Maxyport  in  1893. 
There  are  laxge  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  the 
workings  in  some  cases  extending  beneath  the  sea,  and  blast- 
furnaces,  eni^eering  works,  cycle  and  motor  works,  ship- 
building yards  and  paper  mills.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
7  aldermen  and  21  coundllors.  Area,  2245  acres.  Near  the  town 
is  Workington  Hall,  a  castellated  structure  retaining  some  of  the 
ancient  rooms,  including  that  in  which  Maxy,  queen  of  Scots, 
is  said  to  have  slept  when  she  escaped  to  Enghmd  after  the 
battle  of  Langside  in  May  1568. 

WORKS  ANI^  PUBUC  BUILDDfOS,  BOARD  OF,  an  adminls- 
trative  department  in  Eng^d.  In  1832  the  public  woiks  and 
buildings  of  Great  Britain  were  for  the  first  time  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown,  and  were 
assigned  to  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests.  In  i8sx 
the  department  of  public  works  was  erected  into  a  board  under 
the  name  of  Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings.  The  first 
commissioner  of  works  is  the  head  of  the  board,  and  has  the 
custody  of  the  royal  palaces  and  parks  and  of  all  public  buildings 
not  BpedaXty  asrignrd  to  other  departments;  he  is  a  member 
of  the  goverxmient  and  frequently  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

WORKSOP*  a  market  town  in  the  Bassetlaw  paxliamentary 
division  of  Nottinghamshire,  England,  on  the  Great  Central 
and  the  Midland  raflways.,  and  on  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  1 5)  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Sheffield.  P<^.  of  urban  district  (1901)  x6,xx2.  To 
the  S.  lies  that  portion  of  Sherwood  Forest  popularly  known 
as  the  dukeries.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Cuthbert  is  an 
okl  prioxy  church,  once  divided  interxuUly  into  two  parts,  the 
£.  dedicated  to  St  Mary  being  for  the  use  of  the  canons,  and 
the  W.  dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert  for  the  parishioners.  At  the 
Rdbrmation  only  the  W.  portion  of  the  church  was  spared,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition  until  it  was 
restored  with  Perpendicular  additions.  Behind  it  are  the  ruins 
of  the  lady  chapel,  containing  some  fine  Eariy  English  woik. 
The  priory  gatehouse,  chiefly  in  the  Decorated  s^yle,  now  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  predncts  of  the  church.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  early  in  the  X4th  century  by  the  3rd  Lord 
Fumival,  when  the  market  was  established.  Of  the  priory  itself 
the  only  remains  are  a  wall  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  church 
which  includes  the  doister  gateway.  There  was  formerly  a 
Norman  keep  on  the  castle  hill.  The  manor-house,  built  by 
John  Talbot,  xst  eari  of  Shrewsbuxy,  and  occasionally  occupied 
by  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  during  her  captivity  under  the  6th 
earl,  was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  and  when  the 
estate  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  X840 
the  ruined  portion  was  removed  and  a  smaller  mansion  built. 
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The  town  hall  and  Cree  tibtary  are  the  principal  public  buHdines 
of  Worluop.  Malting  is  the  pritidpal  industry.  A  large  com 
market  and  a  cattle  and  horse  fair  are  held.  The  town  also 
possesses  brass  and  iron  foundries,  agricidtural  implement 
works,  saw-mills  and  chemical  works;  and  there  is  a  consider* 
able  trade  in  Windsor  chairs  and  wood  for  packing-cases  for 
Sheffield  cutlery.    There  are  collieries  at  Shireoaks.  3  m.  W. 

WORLD*  a  word  which  has  developed  a  wide  variety  of  mean* 
ings  from  its  original  etsrroological  sense  of  the  "  age  of  man," 
"  course  of  man's  life."  In  O.  Eng.  it  appears  under  its  true 
form  veoruld,  being  a  compound  of  wer,  man.  (cf.  Lat.  in>),  and 
yido,  age,  from  ea/i,  eU,  old.  Of  the  various  meanings  the 
principal  are  the  earth  (f.v.),  as  a  planet,  or  a  large  division  of 
the  earth,  such  as  the  "  old  world,"  the  eastern,  the  "  new  world," 
the  western  hemisphere;  the  whole  of  created  things  upon  the 
earth,  particularly  its  human  inhabitants,  mankind,  the  human 
race,  or  a  great  division  of  mankind  united  by  a  common  racial 
origin,  language,  religion  or  civilization,  &c.  A  derived  meaning 
is  that  of  social  life,  society,  as  distinct  from  a  rdigious  life. 

WORM.^  a  term  used  popularly  to  denote  almost  any  kind  of 
elongated,  apparently  limbless  creature,  from  a  lizard,  like  the 
blindworro,  to  the  grub  of  an  insect  or  an  earthworm.  Linnaeus 
applied  the  Latin  term  Vermes  to  the  modern  zoological  divisions 
MoUusca,  Codentera,  Frototoa^  Tunicaia,  Echinoderma  (,qq.v.)y 
as  well  as  to  those  forms  which  more  modem  zoologists  have 
recognized  as  worms.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  term 
Vermes  or  Vermidea  is  still  employed,  for  instance  in  the  Inter- 
national  Catalogue  of  Zoological  Literature  and  the  Zoological 
Record,  to  cover  a  number  of  wormlike  animals.  In  systematic 
zoology,  however,  the  use  of  a  division  Vermes  has  been 
abandoned,  as  it  is  now  rea>gnized  that  many  of  the  animals 
that  even  a  zoologist  would  describe  as  worms  belong  to  different 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  so-called  flat  worms 
(Platyelmia,  ^.v.),  including  the  Planarians  (q.v.),  Flukes 
(see  Treicatodes),  Ccstodes  (see  Tapehorm)  and  the  curious 
Mesozoa  (q.v.),  are  no  doubt  related.  The  marine  Nemertine 
worms  (see  Nei^ertina)  are  isolated.  The  thick-skinned  round 
worms,  such  as  the  common  horse-worm  and  the  threadworms 
(see  Nematoda),  together  with  the  Nematomorpha  iq.v.), 
Chaetosomatida  (9-«.),  Desmoscolecida  (^.v.)  and  Acanthocephala 
(q.v.),  form  a  fairly  natural  group.  The  Rotifera  (q.v.),  with 
probably  the  Kinorhyncha  (q.v.)  and  Gastrotricha  (q.v.),  are 
again  isolated.  The  remaining  worms  are  probably  all  coclomate 
animals.  There  is.  a  definite  Annelid  group  (see  Ankeuoa), 
including  the  Archlannelida,  the  bristleworms  (see  Cbaeto- 
poda),  of  which  the  earthworm  (q.v.)  is  the  most  familiar  type, 
the  Myzftstomida  (q.v.),  Hirudinea  (see  Leecb)  and  the  armed 
Gephyreans  (see  Echiuroidea).  The  unarmed  Gephyreans 
(see  Gephyrea)  are  now  separated  from  their  former  associates 
and  divided  into  two  groups  of  little  affinity,  the  Sipunculoidea 
and  the  Priapuloidea  (qq.v.).  The  Pkoronidea  (q.v.)  are  now 
associated  with  Hemtchordata  (q.v.)  in  the  line  of  vertebrate 
ancestry,  whilst  the  Ckaelognatka  (q.v.)  remain  in  solitary 
isolation. 

Mention  is  made  under  Tapeworm  of  the  worms  of  that  species 
inhabiting  the  human  bod)f  as  parasites,  and  it  will  he  convenient 
here  to  mention  other  parasitic  varieties.  The  roost  common  human 
paraate  is  the  Ascaris  tumbricoides  or  round  worm,  found  chieny  in 
children  and  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine.  They 
are  usuallv  few  in  number,  but  occasionally  occur  in  such  lan;e 
numbers  tnat  th^  cause  intestinal  obstruction.  UnKke  the  tape- 
worm no  intermediate  host  is  required  for  the  development  of  this 
worm.    It  develops  from  direct  ingestion  of-  the  larvae.   Various 

*The  O.  Eng.  nrynMrepresentsa  word  common  to  Teutonic  lannagca 
for  a  inake  or  worm,  cf .  Ger.  Wurm,  Dan.  and  Swed.  orm,  Du.  Worm. 
The  Lat.  vermis  must  be  connected.  The  Sanskrit  word  is  krimi, 
which  has  given  kermes,  the  cochineal  insect,  whence  "  crimson.*' 
Skeat  takes  the  ulrimate  root  to  be  kar,  to  move,  especially  in  a 
circular  motion,  seen  in  "  curve."  "  circle,"  &c.  The  word  "  worm  " 
Is  applied  to  many  objects  resembling  the  animals  in  having  a  spiral 
shape  or  motion,  as  the  spiral  thread  of  a  screw,  or  the  spiral  pipe 
through  which  vapour  is  passed  in  distillation  (q.v.).  As  a  term  of 
disparagement  ana  contempt  the  word  is  also  used  of  persons,  from 
the  idea  of  wriggling  or  creepin|t  on  the  ground,  partly,  too,  perhaps, 
with  a  reminiscence  of  Genesis  lii.  14. 
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ness,  irritability  and  convulnons  are  attributed  to  these  worma. 
The  treatment  is  the  administration  of  santonin,  followed  by  a 
puntative.  The  threadworm  or  Oxynris  venmcutaris  is  a  oonunoa 
parasite  infecting  the  rectum.  The  larvae  of  this  worm  are  also 
directly  swallowed,  and  infection  probably  takes  place  throush 
water,  or  possibly  through  lettuces  and  watercress.  The  symptoms 
caused  by  threadworms  are  loss  of  appetite,  anaemia  and  intense 
irritation  and  itching.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  encniata 
oonuining  quassia,  carbolic  add.  vinegar  or  turpentine  or  even 
common  salt*    in  addition  mild  purgatives  should  be  given. 

WORMS,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  called  the  Wonnegau, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  35  m.  S.  of  Mainz,  20  m.  N.W.  of 
Heidelberg,  and  9  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  (1895) 
28>6j6;  (1905)  43>84ii  about  a  third  of  whom  are   Roman 
Catholics.  The  town  is  irregulariy  built,  and  some  of  the  old  walls 
and  towers  still  remain,  but  its  general  aspect  is  modem.    The 
principal  church  and  chief  building  is  the  spacious  cathedral  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  ranks  beside  those  of  Spires  and 
Mainz  among  the  noblest  Romanesque  churches  of  the  Rhine 
(see    Architecture:    Romanesque  and  Gothic   in  Germany). 
This  magnificent  basilica,  with  four  round  towers,  two  large 
domes,  and  a  choir  at  each  end,  has  a  specially  imposing  exterior, 
though  the  impression  produced  by  the  interior  is  also  one  of 
great  dignity  and  simplicity,  heightened  by  the  natural  colour 
of  the  red  sandstone  of  which  it  is  built.    Only  the  ground  plan 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  western  towers  belong  to  the  original 
building  consecrated  in  1 1 10;  the  remainder  was  mostly  6nished 
by  1 181,  but  the  west  choir  and  the  vaulting  were  built  in  the 
X3th  century,  the  elaborate  south  portal  was  added  in  the  x4th 
century,  and  the  central  dome  has  been  rebuilt.   The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  older  parts  is  simple  to  the  verge  of  rudeness;  and 
even  the  more  elaborate  later  forms  show  no  high  development 
of  workmanship.   The  baptistery  contains  five  remarkable  stone 
reliefs  of  the  Ute  tsth  century.   The  cathedral  is  358  ft.  long,  and 
80  ft.  wide,  or  including  the  transepts,  which  are  near  the  west 
end,  118  ft.  (inside  measurements).    It  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  community,  who  possess  also  the  church  of  St  Martin 
and  the  church  of  Our  Lady  (Uebfrauenkircke),  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice  outside  the  town,  finished  in  1467.    The  principal 
Protestant  place  of  worship  is  the  Trinity  church,  buUt  m  1796. 
Second  in  interest  to  the  cathedral  is  the  church  of  St  Paul,  also 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  dating  from  1102-1x16,  with  a 
choir  of  the  eariy  13th  century,  cloisters  and  other  monastic 
buildings.    This  church  has  been  converted  into  aa  interestiag 
museum  of  national  antiquities.    The  late  Romanesque  church 
of  St  Andrew  is  not  used.    The  old  synagogue,  an  iina«»nmti^ 
building  erected  in  the  nth  century  and  restored  in  the  xjth, 
is  completely  modernized.    The  Jewish  commiuity  <k  Worms 
(about  zjoo  in  number)  claims  (o  be  the  most  ancient  in  G«nnany 
and  to  have  existed  continuously  since  the  Christian  era,  though 
the  earliest  authentic  mention  of  it  occurs  in  588.    A  curious 
tradition,  illustrating  the  efforts  of  the  dispersed  pec^  to 
conciliate  their  oppressors,  asserts  that  the  Jews  of  Worms  gave 
their  voice  against  the  crucifixion,  but  that  their  messenger  dkl 
not  anive  at  Jerusalem  until  after  the  event. 

The  town  hall  was  rebuilt  in  1884.  The  Bischofshof,  in  which 
the  most  famous  diet  of  Worms  (1521)  was  held,  is  now  replaced 
by  a  handsome  modem  residence.  The  LuginsUind  is  an  dd 
watch-tower  of  the  13th  century.  In  the  LutheipUu  rises  the 
imposing  Luther  monument  (unveiled  in  1868),  on  a  platform 
48  /(.  sq.  In  the  centre  the  colossal  statue  of  Luther  rises,  on  a 
pedestal  at  the  base  of  which  are  sitting  figures  of  Peter  Waldo, 
Wycliffe,  Hus  and  Savonarola,  the  heralds  of  the  Reformation; 
at  the  corners  of  the  platform,  on  lower  pedestals,  are  statua 
of  Luther's  contemporaries,  Melanchthon,  Reuchlln,  Philip  ci 
Hesse,  and  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  between  which  are 
allegorical  figures  of  Magdeburg  (mourning),  Spires  (protesting) 
and  Augsburg  (confessing).  The  greater  part  of  the  work, 
which  took  nine  years  to  execute,  was  designed  by  Rietschel,  and 
carried  out  after  his  death  in  i86z  by  Gustav  Kieta  (1826-1908), 
Adolf  von  Donndori  (b.  1835)  and  Johannes  Schilling  (b.  1828). 
The  "  Rosengarten "  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhiac: 
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iwr**^***^  with  the stoiies  of  the  wo<»ig  of  Kriemhild  (see  M^ro), 
has  bcea  laid  out  in  keeping  with  the  old  tiaditions  and  was 
opened  with  great  festivities  in  1906.  Extensive  burial-groundsi 
ranging  in  date  from  neolithic  to  Merovhigian  times,  have  recently 
been  discoveced  near  the  dty. 

The  trade  and  industry  of  Worms  are  important,  and  not 
the  least  resource  of  the  inhabitants  is  vine-growing,  the  most 
famous  vintage  being  known  as  Liebfraumilch,  grown  on  vine- 
yards  near  the  Liebfraueokirche.  The  manufacture  of  patent 
leather  employs  about  5000  hands.  Madunery,  wool,  doth, 
chicory,  slates,  &c.,  are  also  produced.  Worms  possesses  a  good 
river  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  con»derable  trade  by  water. 

Worms  was  known  in  Roman  times  as  Borbetomagos,  which 
in  the  Merovingian  age  became  Wormatia,  afterwards  by  popular 
etymology  connected  with  Wwrn,  a  dfagon.  The  name  Borbeto- 
magus  indicates  a  Cdtic  origin  for  the  town,  which  had,  however, 
before  Caesar's  time  become  the  ca{Htal  of  a  German  tribe,  the 
Vangiones.  Drusus  is  said  to  have  erected  a  fort  here  in  14  B.C. 
In  413  the  empercw  Jovinus  permitted  the  Burgundians  under 
their  king  Guntar  or  Guntiar  to  settle  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  between  the  LAuter  and  the  Nahe.  Here  they  founded 
a  kingdom  with  Worms  as  its  capital.  Adopting  Arianism  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  under  their  king 
Gundahar  or  Gundicar  (the  Gunther  of  the  Nibelungenlied)  rose 
in  435  against  the  Roman  governor  Aetius,  who  called  in  the 
Huns  against  them.  The  destruction  of  Worms  and  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom  by  the  Huns  in  436  was  the  subject  of  heroic 
legends  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Nihdnngenlied  {q.v.)  and 
the  Rosengartm  (an  epic  probably  of  the  late  X3th  century). 
In  the  Nihdungadki  King  Gunther  and  Queen  Brunhild 
hold  thdr  court  at  Worms,  and  Siegfried  comes  hither  to  woo 
Kriemhild. 

Worms  was  rebuilt  by  the  Merovingians,  and  became  an 
episcopal  see,  first  mentioned  in  6x4,  althoue^  a  bishop  of  the 
Vangiones  had  attended  a  council  at  Cologne  as  early  as  347. 
There  was  a  royal  palace  from  the  8th  century,  in  which 
the  Prankish  kuigs,  including  Charlemagne,  occasionally  resided. 
The  scene  of  the  graceful  though  unhistorical  romance  of  Einhard 
and  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Charlemagne,  is  laid  here. 

Under  the  German  kmgs  the  power  of  the  bishops  of  Worms 
gradually  increased,  although  they  never  attained  the  importance 
of  the  other  Rhenish  bishops.  Otto  I.  granted  extensive  lands 
to  the  bishop,  and  in  979  Bishop  Hildbold  acquired  comital 
rights  in  his  city.  Burchard  I.  (bish<^  from  1000  to  io25)de8troyed 
the  castle  <A  the  Franconlan  house  at  Worms,  built  the  cathedral 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  subsequent  territorial  power  of 
the  see.  There  were  frequent  stnigg^  between  the  bishops  and 
the  dtizens,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  emperors  against 
them,  and  were  rewarded  by  privileges  which  fostered  trade. 
Hemy  IV.  granted  a  charter  to  Worms  in  1074,  and  held  a  synod 
there  in  X076,  by  which  Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  declared  deposed. 
Henry  V.  acquired  Worms  in  xxai  by  the  treaty  of  Wtirzburg, 
built  a  castle  and  granted  privileges  to  the  dty,  which  retained 
its  freedom  until  x  801,  hi  spite  of  the  bishops,  who  ruled  a  small 
territory  south  of  the  dty,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and 
resided  at  Ladenburg  near  Mannhdm  till  i6a2. 

The  dty  of  Worms  was  frequently  visited  by  the  imperial 
court,  and  won  the  title  of  **  Mother  of  Diets."  The  concordat 
of  Worms  dosed  the  investiture  controversy  in  xxaz.  The 
"  perpetual  peace  "  {ewiger  Landfriede)  was  proclaimed  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  at  the  diet  of  X495,  >nd  Luther  appeared 
bdoie  the  famous  diet  of  xsax  to  defend  his  doctrines  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  V.  Four  years  later,  Worms  formally 
embraced  Protestantism,  and  religious  conferences  were  held 
there  in  1540  and  1557.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  After  being  sacked  in  turn  by  Mansfeld,  Tilly 
and  the  Spaniards,  it  was  taken  by  Oxenstiema  in  1632,  who 
held  a  convention  here  with  his  German  alb'es.  The  imperial- 
bts  again  took  Worms  in  1635,  and  it  admitted  the  French 
under  Turenne  in  1644.  The  French  under  M£lac  burnt  the 
dty  almost  entirely  in  1689,  and  it  has  only  fully  recovered 
from  thb  blow  in  recent  years.    Thus  the  population,  which 


in  its  prosperous  d^ys  b  said  to  have  esoeeded  56^000,  had 
sunk  in  18x5  to  6250. 

By  the  treaty  of  Worms  in  1743  an  offensive  alliance  was 
formed  between  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The 
French  under  Custine  took  the  dty  by  surprise  in  X792  and  it 
was  annexed  by  the  peace  of  Lun£villc  ini  801  to  France,  together 
with  the  bishop's  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
remaining  ^iscopal  dominions  were  secularized  in  1803  and 
given  to  Hesse-Damotadt,  which  acquired  the  whole  by  the 
Vienna  Congress  in  1815.  In  X849  Ihe  Baden  revolutionaries 
seixed  Worms,  but  were  overthrown  by  the  Mecklenburgers  and 
Prussians  in  May  of  that  year. 

See  Zom,  Wvrmatr  Chronik  (Stuttgart,  1857);  Fuchs.  Geschichl* 
dtr  Stadt  Worms  (Worms.  1868) ;  F.  Soldan.  Der  Jinchstag  tu  Worms, 
1^21  (Worms,  1883):  BeilrSgezur  Cesckichte  der  Stadi  Worms 
(Worms,  1896) ;  G.  Wolf.  Zur  Cesckichte  der  Judett  in  Worms  (Breslau, 
1862);  Nover,  Das  alte  und  neue  Worms  (Worms,  1895). 

WORMWOOD,  the  popular  name  for  an  aromatic  herb  known 
botanlcally  as  Artemisia  Absinlkiumt  a  member  of  the  family 
Compositae.  It  grows  from  x  to  3  ft.  high  and  is  silkily  hairy; 
the  leaves  are  small  and  much  cut,  and  the  flowers  arc  small 
yellow  hemispherical  heads  among  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  It  grows  in  waste  places.  It  is  a  tonic  and  vermifuge 
and  used  to  flavour  drinks.  A  dosdy  allied  spedes  is  A .  vulgaris, 
mugwort,  also  an  aromatic  herb,  with  larger  and  broader  leaves, 
wfaidi  are  white  woolly  beneath,  and  erect  wooUy  heads  o/i 
teddish-ydlow  flowers. 

WORSBOROUGH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Holmfirth  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
3  m.  S.  of  Bamsley,  near  the  Sheffield  &  Bamsley  branch  of 
the  Great  Central  railway,  and  00  a  branch  of  the  Deanne  8c 
Dove  canal.  Pop.  (1901)  xo,336.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
an  interesting  structure  with  remains  of  Norman  work,  but 
chiefly  of  Early  English  date.  There  are  extensive  collieries 
and  gunpowder  mills  near,  and  in  the  town  iron  and  steel  works 
and  com  mills. 

WORSHIP  (t.e.  "  worth-ship,"  O.  Eng.  weorfiscipe),  honour, 
dignity,  reverence,  respect.  'The  word  is  used  in  a  special  sense 
of  the  service,  reverence  and  honour  paid,  by  means  of  devotional 
words  or  acts,  to  God,  to  the  gods,  or  to  hallowed  persons,  such 
as  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints,  and  hallowed  objects,  sudi  as 
holy  images  at  relics.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  wor^p:  (i)/a/rfa,  the  worship  due  to  God  alone  (from 
Gr.  Xarpda,  service,  esp.  the  service  of  the  gods,  worship) ,  and  (2) 
hyperdulia,  the  worship  or  adoration  due  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
the  Mother  of  God  (from  Gr.  brkp,  above,  and  douXcIa;  service), 
and  (3)  dulia,  that  due  to  the  saints.  (See  also  Adoration.) 
The  public  service  of  God  in  church  is  known  as  "  divine  worship  " 
or  **  divine  service  **  (see  LiTuacv).  In  the  sense  of  "  revere  " 
or  "  respect,"  the  verb  "  to  worship  "  occurs  in  the  English 
Prayer-book,  in  the  phrase  "  with  my  body  I  thee  worship  " 
in  the  Marriage  Service.  In  this  sense  the  term  "worship" 
is  also  used  as  a  title  <rf  honour  in  ^leaking  of  or  addieasing 
other  persons  of  position.  Thus  a  mayor  is  spcktm  of  as  '*  his 
worship  the  mayor,"  or  "  the  worshipful  the  mayor.".  Magis> 
trates  are  addressed  as  "  your  worship." 

WORSLEY,  PHIUP  8TAHH0PB  (1835-X866),  English  poet, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Worsley,  was  bom  on  the  x  2th  of  August 
1835,  and  was  educated  at  Highgate  grammar  school  and  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  Newdigate  prise  in 
X857  with  a  poem  on  "  The  Temple  of  Janusw"  In  x86i  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  foUowed  in  x86s  by  a 
translation  of  the  first  twdve  books  of  the  Iliad,  in  both  of 
which  he  employed  the  Spenserian  stanxa  with  success.  In  1863 
appeared  a  volume  of  Poemt  and  Translations,  Worsley  died 
on  the  8th  of  May  1866.  His  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  com* 
pleted  after  has  death  by  John  Conington. 

WORSLEY,  an  urban  district  in  the  Ecdes  paittamenUry 
division  of  Lancashire,  England,  6  m.  W.N.W.  of  Manchester 
by  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  x  2,462. 
Its  growth  is  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture and  of  the  ndghbouting  collieries. 
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WOBTB,  CHARU8  FREDERICK . (1895-1895),  the  famous 
dressmaker,  was  born  at  Bourne,  Lincoloshire,  in  1825.  His 
falher,'a  country  solicitor,  having  lost  his  money  in  speculation. 
Charles  was  sent  to  London  as  an  apprentice  to  Swan  &  Edgar, 
drapers.  Thence,  in  1846,  he  went  to  Paris,  without  capital  or 
friends,  and  after  twelve  years  in  a  wholesale  silk  house  he  began 
business  as  a  dressmaker  in  partnership  with  a  Swede  named 
Dobeigh.  His  originality  and  skill  in  design  won  the  patronage 
of  the  empress  £ug6nie,  and,  through  her,  of  fashionable  Paris. 
After  the  Franco-German  War,  during  which  he  turned  his  house 
into  a  military  hospital,  his  partner  retired,  and  Worth  con- 
tinued the  business,  which  employed  1200  hands,  with  his  two 
sons  John  and  Gaston — both  naturalized  Frenchmen.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  set  the  taste  and  ordained  the  fashions  of 
Paris,  and  extended  his  sway  over  all  the  civilized  and  much  of 
the  uncivilized  world.    He  died  on  the  loth  of  March  1895. 

WORTH,  a  village  of  Alsace,  on  the  Sauer,  6  m.  N.  of  Hagenau, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  battle  of  the  6th  of  August  1870, 
fought  between  the  Germans  under  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia 
and  the  French  under  Marshal  MacMahon.^jrhe  battle  is  also 
called  Reichshoffen  and  Frdschweiler. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  engagement  j 'and  thte  general 
situation  on  the  6th  are  dealt  with  under  Fsanco-German 
Wae.  During  the  5th  of  August  the  French  concentrated  in 
a  selected  position  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  along  the  Sauer 
Bach  on  the  left  front  of  the  German  III.  army  which  was  moving 
S.  to  seek  them.  The  position  is  marked  from  right  to  left  by 
Morsbronn,  the  Niedcrwald,  the  heights  W.  of  Worth  and  the 
woods  N.E.  of  Fr«schwciler.  E.  of  the  Sauer  the  German  III. 
army  was  moving  S.  towards  Hagenau,  when  their  cavalry 
found  the  French  position  about  noon.  Thereafter  the  German 
vedettes  held  the  French  under  close  observation,  while  the 
latter  moved  about  within  their  lines  and  as  far  as  the  village 
of  W6rth  as  if  in  peace  quarters,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
defeat  of  a  portion  of  the  army  at  Weissenburg  on  the  previous 
day.  The  remnant  of  the  force  which  had  been  engaged,  with 
many  of  its  wounded  still  in  the  ranks,  marched  in  about  noon 
with  so  soldierly  a  bearing  that,  so  far  from  their  depressing 
the  morale  of  the  rest,  their  appearance  actually  raised  it. 

About  5  P.M.  some  horses  were  watered  at  the  Sauer,  as  in 
peace,  without  escort,  though  hostile  scouts  were  in  sig^t.  A 
■udden  swoop  of  the  enemy's  hussars  drove  Iht^  party  back  to 
camp.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  tents  were  struck  and  the 
troops  fell  in  all  along  the  line  and  remained  under  arms  until 
the  confusion  died  down,  when  orders  were  sent  to  fall  out,  but 
not  to  pitch  the  tents.  The  army  therefore  bivouacked,  and  but 
for  this  incident  the  battle  of  the  next  day  would  probably  not 
have  been  fought.  A  sudden  and  violent  storm  broke  over  the 
bivouacs,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  men,  wet  and  restless,  began 
to  move  about,  light  fires,  &c  Many  of  them  broke  out  of  camp 
and  went  into  Wdrth,  which  was  unoccupied,  though  Prussians 
were  only  300  yds.  from  the  sentries.  These  firod,  and  the 
officer  commanding  the  Prussian  outposts,  bearing  the  confused 
murmur  of  voices,  ordered  up  a  battery,  and  as  soon  as  there 
was  light  enough  dropped  a  few  shells  into  Wfirtb.  The  stragglers 
rushed  back,  the  French  lines  were  again  alarmed,  and  several 
batterki  on  their  side  took  up  the  challeoge. 

The  Prussian  guns,  as  strict  orders  had  been  given  to  avoid 
mil  engagement  that  day,  soon  withdrew  and  were  about  to 
return  to  camp,  when  renewed  artillery  fire  was  heard  from  the 
S.  and  presently  also  from  the  N.  In  the  latter  direction,  the 
II.  Bavarian  corps  had  bivouacked  along  the  Mattstall-Langen- 
tuUbach  road  with  ordcra  to  continue  the  march  if  artillery 
were  heard  to  the  S.  This  order  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  ni.  army  orders,  and  moreover  the  V.  Prussian  corps  to 
the  S.  was  in  ignorance  of  its  having  been  given. 

The  outpost  battery  near  Wt>rth  was  heard,  and  the  Bavarians 
at  once  moved  forward.  Soon  the  leading  troops  were  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  between  the  Sauer  and  the  Sulzbach,  and  the 
divisional  commander,  anxious  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  his  new 
aUies-^his  enemies  in  1866— ordered  his  troops  to  attack,  giving 
the  spire  of  FrOschweakr.  which  was  visible  over  the  woods,  as 


the  point  of  direction.   The  French,  however,  were  quite  ready 
and  a  furious  fusillade  broke  out,  which  was  multiplied  by  the 
echoes  of  the  forest-dad  hills  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged.   The  Prussian  offioen  of  the  V.  corps  near  Dieffeabach, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  ordera  the  Bavarians  h^d  received, 
were  amazed;  but  at  length  when  about  10.50a.m.  their  comrades 
were  seen  retiring,  in  some  cases  in  great  disorder,  the  corps 
commander.  General  von  Kixdibach,  decided  that  an  effort 
must  at  once  be  made  to  relieve  the  Bavarians.    His  chief  of 
staff  had  already  ordered  up  the  divisional  and  coq>s  artillery 
(84  guns  in  all),  and  he  himself  communicated  his  intention  of 
attacking  to  the  XI.  corps  (General  von  Bose)  on  his  left  and  asked 
for  all  available  assistance.    A  report  was  also  despatched  to 
the  crown  prince  at  Suls,  5  m*.  away. 

Meanwhile  the  XI.  corps  had  become  involved  in  an  engage- 
ment. The  left  of  the  V.  corps'  outposts  had  over  night  occupied 
Gunstett  and  the  bank  of  the  Sauer,  and  the  French  shortly  after 
daylight  on  the  6th  sent  down  an  unarmed  party  to  fetch  water. 
As  this  appeared  through  the  mist,  the  Pniasians  naturally 
fired  upon  it,  and  the  French  General  Lartigue  (to  whose  division 
the  party  belonged),  puzzled  to  account  for  the  firing,  brought 
up  some  batteries  in  readiness  to  repel  an  attack.  These  fired  a 
few  rounds  only,  but  remained  in  position  as  a  precaution. 

Hearing  the  firing,  the  XI.  corps'  advanced  guard,  which  had 
marched  up  behind  in  accordance  with  the  general  movement  of 
the  corps  in  changing  front  to  the  west,  and  had  halted  on  reaching 
the  Kreuzhecke  Wood,  promptly  came  up  to  Spachbach  and 
Gunstett.  In  this  movement  across  country  to  Spachbach 
some  bodies  appear  to  have  exposed  themselves,  for  French 
artUlery  at  Elsasshausen  suddenly  opened  fire,  and  the  shrapnel 
bursting  high,  sent  showera  of  bullets  on  to  the  house  roofs  of 
Spachbach,  in  which  village  a  battaUon  had  just  halted.  As 
the  falling  tiles  made  the  position  undesinble,  the  major  in 
command  ordered  the  march  to  be  resumed,  and  as  he  gave  the 
order,  his  horse  ran  away  with  him  towards  the  Sauer.  The 
lesding  company,  seeing  the  battalion  commander  gallop, 
moved  off  at  the  double,  and  the  othere  of  course  followed. 
Commg  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  drew  a  heavy  shell  fire,  and, 
still  under  the  impression  that  they  were  intended  to  attack, 
deployed  into  line  of  columns  and  doubled  down  to  the  river, 
which  they  crossed.  One  or  two  companies  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  already  begun  to  do  so,  and  the  stream  being  too  wide  for 
the  mounted  officets  to  jump,  presently  eight  or  ten  companies 
were  across  the  river  and  out  of  superior  control.  By  this  time 
the  French  outposts  (some  1500  rifles),  lining  the  edge  of  the 
Niederwakl,  were  firing  heavily.  The  line  of  smoke  was  naturally 
accepted  by  all  as  the  objective,  and  the  German  companies 
with  a  wild  rush  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

The  same  thing  had  happened  at  Gunstett.  A  most  obstinate 
struggle  ensued  and  both  sides  brought  up  reinforcements.  The 
Prussians,  with  all  thdr  attention  concentrated  on  the  wood 
in  their  front,  and  having  as  yet  no  superior  commanders,  soon 
exhibited  signs  of  confusion,  and  thereupon  General  Lartigue 
ordered  a  counter  attack  towards  the  heights  of  Gunstett, 
when  all  the  Prussians  between  the  Nicderwold  and  the  Sauer 
gave  way.  The  French  followed  with  a  rush,  and,  fording  the 
Sauer  opposite  Gunstett,  for  a  moment  placed  the  k>ng  line  of 
Gennan  guns  upon  the  heights  in  considerable  danger.  At  this 
crisis  a  fresh  battalion  of  the  XI.  corps  arrived  by  the  road  from 
Surburg  to  Gunstett,  and  attacked  the  French  on  one  flook 
whilst  the  guns  swept  tlie  other.  The  momentum  of  the  charge 
died  out,  and  the  French  drifted  backwards  after  an  effort 
which  compelled  the  admiration  of  both  sides. 

In  the  centre  the  fight  had  been  going  badly  for  the  V.  corps. 
As  soon  as  the  84  guns  between  Dieffenbach  and  Spachbach 
opened  fire  the  French  disappeared  from  sight.  There  was  00 
longer  a  taiget,  and,  perhaps  to  compel  his  adversary  to  show 
himself,  von  Kirchbsdbi  ordered  four  battalions  to  cross  the 
river.  These  battalions,  however,  were  widely  separated,  and 
coming  under  fire  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  they  attacked 
in  two  groups,  one  from  Wdrth  towwds  Frfiachwcikf,  the 
other  from  near  Spachbach  towards  the  Calvary  spur,  £•  of 


Ebudunaen.  Bof  h  irr  mrfpowered  hj  iaSaniiJ  in.  A  btc- 
tion  o[  tbc  5.  pirty  mainuined  iticK  all  day  In  Ibc  elbow  of  tbe 
HagcDut  chaua&H,  which  fonned  a  auitlng-poinl  for  lutncqucaC 
AttuckL  But  the  rot  were  driven  back  tn  grot  confuuon. 
Ooce  more  the  '^''■>^'*^g  ctninter-attiLch  of  the  French  was  thrown 
into  conlusioo  by  Ibc  Pniraiao  sbell  fire,  md  a*  Uk  Ficncb  fell 
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the  aiuck  tgaEoM  the  Niedenrald  vHh  nch  of  bb  tonei  u  lad 
■Rlvcd,  and  fa^  onlered  General  van  Schhopp*!  brigade,  which 
was  then  approadiiBg,  Id  iain  tbe  troops  ccjjecling  to  the  cut 
of  Gunstelt.  Sdikopp,  bowevtr,  weing  that  his  present  line  el 
advance  ltd  bim  dircrt  on  (a  the  Fmtch  right  about  HonbtiHUi 
and  kept  bun  dear  of  the  confuiion  to  be  uea  mnmd  GunMetl, 


■r  rdnfoned,  lidlowed  them  up 
ter-in-ihief  of  the  C«nnn  III. 
army  (the  crown  prince  Frederick)  now  appeared  on  the  field  and 
ordered  Kirchbacb  to  stand  fast  until  the  pressure  ol  the  XI, 
corps  and  WUrttemberg  divdion  could  laJte  effect  against  (he 
French  tight  wing.  The  majority  of  these  (mops  had  nol  yet 
(Cached  the  Geld.  Von  Boae,  however,  seeing  the  retreat  ol  the 
tnwpi  of  Ibc  V.  coijM,  had  independently  determined  to  renew 


dbnstrdcd  Ibe  order  and  continued  to  advance  on  Monbronn. 

This  deliberate  acceptance  ol  responsibility  really  decided  the 
battle,  lor  his  brigade  quietly  deployed  as  a  unit  and  compelled 
the  French  right  wing  to  fall  back. 

To  cover  the  French  retreat  Micbel'l  bngade  of  cavaliy  wu 
ordered  to  charge.  The  order  was  somewhat  vague,  and  in  his 
position  under  cover  near  Ebcrbach,  General  Michel  had  no  know- 
Icdge  ol  Ibe  actual  tituatioD.    Thus  it  came  about  that,  without 
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teoDnnoitring  or  manoeuvrtng  (oc  position,  the  French  cavalry 
fode  straight  at  the  first  objective  which  offered  itfidf ,  and  struck 
the  victorious  Prussians  as  they  were  crossing  the  hills  between 
the  AlbrKhtshaOserhoi  and  Morsbronn.  Hence  the  charge  was 
costly  and  only  partly  successful.  However,  the  Prussians  were 
ridden  over  here  and  there,  and  tbeic  attention  was  sufficiently 
absorbed  while  the  French  infantry  rallied  for  a  fresh  counter- 
stroke.  This  was  made  about  i  .20  p.dl  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
and  the  Prussians  were  driven  off  the  hillsides  between  the 
AlbrechtshaQserhof  and  Morsbronn  which  they  had  already  won. 
But  the  counter-attack  soon  came  under  the  fire  of  the  great 
artillery  mass  above  Gunstett,  and,  von  Bose  having  at  length 
concentrated  the  main  body  of  the  XI.  corps  in  the  meadows 
between  the  Niederwald  and  the  Sauer,  the  French  bad  to  with- 
draw. Their  withdrawal  involved  the  retreat  of  the  troops  who 
had  fought  all  day  in  defence  of  the  Niederwald. 

By  3  p.if .  the  Prussians  were  masters  of  the  Niederwald  and 
the  ground  S.  of  it  on  which  the  French  right  wing  had  originally 
stood,  but  they  were  in  indescribable  conf  u^on  after  the  prolonged 
fighting  in  the  dense  undergrowth.  Before  order  could  be 
restored  came  another  fierce  counter-stroke.  As  the  PrussianB 
emerged  from  the  N.  edge  of  the  wood,  the  French  reserves 
suddenly  came  out  from  behind  the  Elsasshausen  heights,  and 
striking  due  S.  drove  the  Prussians  back.  It  was  a  grave  cri»s, 
but  at  this  moment  von  Schkopp,  who  throughout  all  this  had 
kept  two  of  his  battalions  intact,  came  round  the  N.W.  comer 
of  the  Wald,  and  these  fre&h  battalions  again  brought  the  French 
to  a  standstill.  Meanwhile  von  Kirchbach,  seeing  the  progress 
of  the  XI.  corps,  bad  ordered  the  whole  of  his  command  forward 
to  assault  the  French  centre,  and  away  to  the  right  the  two 
Bavarian  corps  moved  against  the  French  left,  which  still  main- 
tained its  original  position  m  the  woods  N.E.  of  Frfischweilcr. 

MacMahon,  however,  was  not  beaten  yet.  Ordering  Bonne- 
mains'  cavalry  division  to  charge,  by  squadrons  to  gain  time,  he 
brought  up  his  reserve  artillery,  and  sent  it  forward  to  case-diot 
range  to  cover  a  final  counter-stroke  by  his  last  intact  battalions. 
But  from  his  position  near  Froschweiler  he  could  not  see  into  the 
hollow  between  Elsasshausen  and  the  Niederwald.  The  order 
was  too  late,  and  the  artillery  unlimbered  just  as  the  counter 
attack  on  the  Niederwald  alluded  to  above  gave  way  before 
von  Schkopp*s  reserve.  The  guns  were  submerged  in  a  flood 
of  fugitives  and  pursuers.  Elsasshausen  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  To  rescue  the  guns  the  nearest  French  in- 
fantry atuckcd  in  a  succession  of  groups,  charging  home  the 
bayonet  with  the  utmost  determination.  Before  each  attack 
the  Prussians  immediately  in  front  gave  way,  but  those  on  the 
flanks  swung  inwards  and  under  this  converging  fire  each  French 
attempt  died  out,  the  Prussians  following  up  their  retreat.  In 
this  manner,  step  by  step,  in  confusion  which  almost  defies 
analysis,  the  Prussians  conquered  the  whole  of  the  ground  to  the 
S.  of  the  FrOschwcilcr-Wbrth  road,  but  the  French  stiU  held  on 
in  the  village  of  Froschweiler  itself  and  in  the  woods  to  the  N. 
of  the  road,  where  throughout  the  day  they  had  held  the  two 
Bavarian  corps  in  check  with  little  difficulty.  To  break  down 
this  last  stron^old,  the  guns  of  the  V.  and  XI.  corps,  which 
had  now  come  forward  to  the  captured  ridge  of  Elsasshausen, 
took  the  village  as  their  target;  and  the  great  crowd  of  infantry, 
now  fhished  with  victory  but  in  the  direst  confusion,  encouraged 
by  the  example  <A  two  horse  artillery  batteries  which  galloped 
boldly  forward  to  case-shot  range,  delivered  one  final  rush  which 
swept  all  resistance  before  iL 

The  battle  was  won  and  cavalry  only  were  needed  to  reap  its 
consequences,  but  the  Prussian  cavalry  division  had  been  left 
behind  without  orders  and  did  not  reach  the  battlefield  till  lale 
at  idght.  The  divisioi>al  cavalry  squadrons  did  their  best,  but 
each  pursued  on  its  own  account,  and  the  rcsuHa  in  prisoners 
and  guns  fell  far  short  of  what  the  opportunity  ofTered.  Under 
cover  of  darkness  the  French  escaped,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  cavalry  division  was  quite  unable  to  discover  the  direction  of 
the  retreat. 

MacMahon  received  no  support  from  the  neighbouring  French 
troop*  Owe  FaANCo-GsRHAN  war).    The  b«tde  was  won  by  over- 


powering weight  of  numbers.  The  Prassiaa  j^enetmt  staff  wefe  able 
to  direct  upon  the  field  no  fewer  than  75,000  mfantry.  6000  cavalry, 
and  300  gunsj  of  which  71,000  rifles,  4250  sabres  and  234  guns 
came  into  action,  against  33,000  rifles,  48m  satires  and  101  guns 
on  the  French  tide.  Thesuperiority  of  the  French  chasaepot  to  the 
needle  guns  may  reasonably  be  set  against  the  superior  number 
of  rifles  on  the  Cerroan  side,  for  though  the  Germans  were  generally, 
thanks  to  thdr  numbers,  able  to  bnng  a  converging  fire  upon  the 
French,  the  latter  made  nearly  double  the  number  01  hits  for  aboat 
the  same  weight  of  ammunition  fired,  but  the  French  had  nothing 
to  oppose  to  the  superior  German  arttilery,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  it  was  the  terrible  shell  fire  which  broke  up  the  French 
counter  attack.  All  of  these  attacks  were  in  the  highest  de0«e 
honourable  to  the  French  army,  and  manv  came  nearer  to  imperilltng 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Germans  than  u  generally  suppoaeo. 
One  other  point  deserves  special  attention.  As  soon  as  the  tight  ine 
became  gcnernl,  all  order  in  the  skirmisher  lines  disappeared  on  both 
sides,  and  invariably,  except  where  the  Prusnan  artillery  fice  inter- 
vened, it  was  the  appearance  of  closed  bodies  of  troops  in  rear  of 
the  fighting  line  which  determined  the  retreat  ol  their  opponents. 
Even  in  the  confused  fighting  in  the  Niederwald.  the  mere  sound  of 
the  Prussian  drums  or  the  nench  bugles  induced  the  adversary  to 
give  way  even  though  drums  and  bugln  frequently  appealed  to  non- 
existent troops. 

The  losses  of  the  Germans  were  9370  killed  and  wounded  and  1370 
missing,  or  13%;  those  of  the  French  were  about  8000  kilkd  and 
wounded,  and  perhaps  13,000  missing,  and  prisoners,  representing  a 
toul  loss  of  about  41  %.  Some  French  regiments  retained  a  sem- 
blance of  discipline  lU  tcr  suffering  enormous  losses.  The  2nd  Turcos 
lost  93%,  i^th  hussars  87  %,  and  thirteen  regiments  in  all  lost  over 
50%  of  their  strength. 

See  the  French  and  German  official  histories  of  the  war;  H. 
Bonnal.  Frdsckunller  (1899):  H.  Kunz,  SchUukl  von  WMk  (1891) 
and  Krietsgesck,  Beispide,  Nos.  13-18;  R.  Toumds,  De  CunsteU  am 
Niederwtud  and  L*  Camtire ;  and  Commandant  Grange, "  Les  R£alitte 
du  champ  de  bataiile,"  Rente  d^infanterie  (1908-1910).    (F.  N.  M.) 

WORTHING,  a  municipal  borough  and  seaside  reaoit  in  the 
Lewes  parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  Enghmd,  61  m.  S.  by 
VV.  from  London  by  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  rail* 
way.  Pop.  (1901)  30,015.  It  has  a  fine  marine  parade,  and  a 
promenade  pier,  and  there  is  a  long  range  of  firm  saiuls.  A 
public  park,  ax  acres  in  extent,  was  opened  in  1881 .  The  principal 
buildings  aie  several  modem  churches,  the  town  ball  (1834), 
municij^  buildings,  free  library,  literary  uistitute,  infimary  and 
convalescent  homes.  The  mother  pari^  of  Worthing  is  Broad- 
water, the  church  of  which,  x  m.  north  of  Worthing,  is  a  cnidform 
building,  and  a  fine  example  of  tranutional  Norman  work.  A 
Roman  viUa,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pottery  worits,  fud 
a  so-called  mile-stone,  have  been  discovered  at  Worthing.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  xSgo,  and  is  tmder  a  mayor,  8  iider- 
men  and  34  councillors.   Area,  X439  acres. 

WOnON.  SIR  HENRY  (x  568-1639),  £n|^  author  and 
diplomatist,  son  of  Thomas  Wottoa  (XS3X-X587)  and  grand- 
nephew  of  the  diplomatist  Nicholas  Wotton  iq.v,),  was  bom  at 
Bocton  Hall  in  the  parish  of  Bocton  or  Bou^ton  Malherbe, 
Kent.'  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  on  the  5th  of  June  1584- 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Queen's  College,  graduating  B.A. 
In  X588.  At  Oxford  he  was  the  friend  of  Albericus  G«Qtilis, 
then  professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  of  J^Atn  'Doaot,  Dining  his 
residence  at  Queen's  he  wrote  a  play,  TanaeiOt  which  has  not 
survived,  but  his  chief  interests  appear  to  have  been  sdeotific 
In  qualifying  for  his  M.A.  degree  he  read  three  lectores  De  ecuh, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  interest  himself  in 
phyucal  experiments.  His  father,  Thomas  Wotton,  died  in 
1587,  leaving  to  his  son  the  very  inadequate  maintenance  of 
a  hundred  marks  a  year.  About  x  589  Wotton  went  abroad,  with 
a  view  probably  to  preparation  for  a  dipbmatic  career,  and  his 
travels  appear  to  have  bated  for  about  six  years.  At  Altdorf 
he  met  Edward,  Lord  Zoucb,  to  whom  he  later  addressed  a  series 
of  letters  (1590-159$)  whi^  contain  much  political  and  other 
news.  These  {Reliqidae  WolUnianaet  pp.  585  et  leq.  1685) 
provide  a  record  of  the  journey.   He  travdlcd  by  way  ol  Vienna 

*  His  elder  half-brother,  Edward  Wotton  (1548*16^),  entered  the 
service  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  and  in  1585  was  sent  on  an  im- 
portant errand  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  In  1602  he  was  made 
comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  and  in  1603  he  was  created 
Baron  Wotton  of  Marley.  The  pccratt  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  his  son  Thomas,  the  and  baron  (1988-1630). 
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a&d  Vedee  to  Rome,  and  in  1593  spent  loine  time  at  Geneva  m 
the  hoQse  of  Iiaac  Caaaubon,  to  whom  he  contracted  a  consider- 
able debt.  He  returned  to  EngUtnd  in  1594,  and  bx  the  next 
year  was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple.  While  abroad  he  had 
from  time  to  time  provided  Robert  Devereux,  second  earl  of 
Esses,  with  informationi  and  he  now  definitely  entered  his 
service  as  one  of  hb  agents  or  secretaries.  It  was  his  duty  to 
snpfdy  inteUigence  of  affairs  in  Tran^lvania,  Poland,  Italy  and 
Germany.  Wotton  was  not,  like  his  unfortunate  fellow-secretary, 
Henry  Cuffe,  who  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  i6ot,  actually  in- 
volved  in  Essex's  downfall,  but  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
Engluid,  and  within  sixteen  hours  of  his  patron's  apprehension 
he  was  safe  in  France,  whence  he  travelled  to  Venice  and  Rome. 
In  x6o3  he  was  resident  at  Florence,  and  a  plot  to  murder  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  Wotton  was  entrusted  with  letters  to  warn  htm  of  the 
danger,  and  with  Italian  antidotes  against  poison.  As  "  Ottavio 
Baldi  "  he  travelled  to  Scotland  by  way  of  Norway.  He  was  well 
received  by  James,  and  remained  three  months  at  the  Scottish 
court,  retaining  his  Italian  incognito.  He  then  returned  to 
Florence,  but  on  receiving  the  news  of  James's  accession  hurried 
to  England.  James  knighted  him,  and  offered  him  the  embassy 
at  Madrid  or  Paris;  but  Wotton,  knowing  that  both  these  offices 
involved  ruinous  expense,  desired  rather  to  represent  James  at 
Venice.  He  left  London  in  1604  accompanied  by  Sir  Albertus 
Morton,  his  half-nephew,  as  secreury,  and  William  BedeU,  the 
author  of  an  Irish  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  chaplain.  Wotton 
spent  moat  of  the  next  twenty  years,  with  two  breaks  (161 2-16 16 
and  1619-1621),  at  Venice.  He  helped  the  Doge  in  his  resistance 
to  ecclesiastical  aggression,  and  was  closely  assodateH  with 
Paolo  Sarpi,  whose  hbtory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  sent  to 
King  James  as  fast  as  it  was  written.  Wotton  had  offended  the 
schoU^  Caspar  Schoppe,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  at 
Altdorf.  In  i5ii  Schoppe  wrote  a  scurrilous  book  against  James 
entitled  EuUsiastkus,  in  which  he  fastened  on  Wotton  a  saying 
which  he  had  incautiously  written  in  a  friend's  album  years 
before.  It  was  the  famous  definition  of  an  ambassador  as  an 
"honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country." 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  original  Latin  form  of  the  epigram 
did  not  admit  of  the  doxible  meaning.  This  was  adduced  as  an 
example  of  the  morals  of  James  and  his  servants,  and  brought 
Wotton  into  temporary  disgrace.  Wotton  was  at  the  time  on 
leave  in  England,  and  made  two  formal  defences  of  himself,  one 
a  personal  attack  on  his  accuser  addressed  to  Marcus  Welser  of 
Strassburg,  and  the  other  privately  to  the  king.  He  failed  to 
secure  further  diplomatic  employment  for  some  time,  and  seems 
to  have  finally  won  back  the  royal  favour  by  obsequious  support 
in  parliament  of  James's  claim  to  impose  arbitrary  taxes  on 
merchandise.  In  16J14  he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  and  in  1616  he 
returned  to  Venice.  In  i6ao  he  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to 
Ferdinand  II.  at  Vienna,  to  do  what  he  could  on  behalf  of  James's 
daughter  EUaabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia.  Wotton's  devotion  to 
this  princess,  expressed  in  his  exquisite  verses  beginning^"  You 
meaner  beauties  ot-  the  night,"  was  sincere  and  unchanging. 
At  his  departure  the  emperor  presented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great 
value,  which  Wotton  received  with  due  respect,  but  before 
leaving  the  dty  he  gave  it  to  his  hostess,  because,  he  said,  he 
would  accept  no  gifts  from  the  enemy  of  the  Bohemian  queen. 
After  a  third  term  of  service  in  Venice  he  returned  to  London 
early  in  z.634  and  in  July  he  was  installed  as  provost  of  Eton 
College.  This  office  did  not  relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  he  was  even  on  one  occasion  arrested  for 
debt,  but  he  received  in  1637  a  pension  of  £200,  and  in  1650  this 
was  raided  to  £500  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  write 
a  history  of  En^nd.  He  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
vostship^  and  was  happy  in  being  able  to  entertain  his  friends 
lavishly.  His  most  constant  associates  were  Izaak  Walton  and 
John  Hales.  A  bend  in  the  Thames  below  the  Playing  Fields. 
known  as  '*  Black  Potts,"  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where 
Wotton  and  Izaak  Walton  fished  in  company.  He  died  at  the 
beginning  of  December  1639  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
Eton  College 


Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  not  an  industrious  aathor,  atid  his 
writings  are  very  small  in  bulk.  Of  the  twenty-five  poemi 
printed  in  Rdiqmae  WalUmianae  mdy  fifteen  are  Wotton's^ 
But  of  those  fifteen  two  have  obtained  a  place  among  the  best 
known  poems  hi  the  Unguage,  the  lines  already  mentioned  **  On 
his  Mistris,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,"  and  "  The  Character  of  a 
Hum  lift." 

During  his  lifetime  he  published  only  The  Eitments  of  ArckiUctwt 
(1634).  which  u  a  paraphrase  from  Marcus  Vitruvius  PoUio,  and  a 
Latin  prose  address  to  the  king  on  his  return  from  Scotland  (1655). 
In  1651  appeared  the  Rdiquiae  WoUontaniae,  with  Izaak  Walton  « 
L^e.  Art  admirable  Life  and  Utters,  repretencing  much  new 
material,  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith,  was  published  in  1907.  See  also 
A.  W.  Ward.  Sir  Henry  WoUon,  a  Biographical  Sketch  (1898). 

WOTTON.  NICHOLAS  {c.  1497-1567),  English  diplomatist, 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Wotton  of  Boughton  Malherbe,  Kent, 
and  a  desceiidant  of  Nicholas  Wotton,  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
1415  and  1430,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the  dty  from 
1406  to  1429.  He  early  became  vicar  of  Boughton  Malherbe  and 
of  Sutton  Valence,  and  later  of  Ivychurch,  Kent;  but,  desiring  a 
more  worldly  career,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cuthbcrt  Tunstall, 
bishop  of  London.  Having  helped  to  draw  up  the  InslUutian 
of  a  Christian  Man,  Wotton  in  1539  went  to  arrange  the  marriage 
between  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  of  Clcves  and  the  union  of 
Protestant  princes  which  was  to  be  the  complement  of  this  union. 
He  crossed  over  to  England  with  the  royal  bride,  but,  ur.like 
Thomas  Cromwell,  he  did  not  lose  the  royal  favour  when  the  king 
repudiated  Anne,  and  in  1 54 1 ,  having  already  refused  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford,  he  became  dean  of  Canterbury  and  in  1544  dean  ol 
York.  In  1543  he  went  on  diplomatic  business  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  for  the  next  year  or  two  he  had  much  intercourse  with 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  helped  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  France  in  1546,  and  was  resident 
ambassador  in  France  from  r546  to  1549.  Henry  VIII.  made 
Wotton  an  executor  of  his  will  and  left  him  £300,  and  in  1549, 
under  Edward  VI.,  he  became  a  secretary  of  state,  but  he  only 
held  this  post  for  about  a  year.  In  1550  he  was  again  sent  as 
envoy  to  Charles  V.,  and  he  was  ambassador  to  France  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  doing  valuable  work  in  that  capacity.  ^  He 
left  France  in  xss7,  but  in  1558  he  was  again  in  that  country, 
helping  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambr^sis.  In  1560  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  on  behalf 
of  Elizabeth,  and  he  had  again  visited  the  Netherlands  before 
his  death  in  London  on  the  26th  of  January  1567. 

His  brother,  Sir  Edward  Wotton  (1489-issOt  was  made 
treasurer  of  Calais  in  1540,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  protector  Somerset.  His  son,  Thomas 
Wotton  (1521-1587)  was  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (q.v.) 

WOTTON,  WILUAM  (1666-1727),  English  scholar,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Wotton,  was  bom  in  his  father's  parish  of 
Wrentham.  Suffolk,  on  the  X3th  of  August  1666.  He  was  not 
yet  ten  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
having  by  this  time  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  at  St  John's  College,  and 
was  elected  an  F.R.S.  in  1687.  Wotton  is  chiefly  remembered 
for  his  share  in  the  controversy  about  the  rc&pective  merits  of 
ancient  and  modem  learning.  In  his  Reflections  upon  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning  (1694,  and  again  1697)  he  took  the  part  of 
the  modems,  although  in  a  fair  and  judicial  spirit,  and  was 
attacked  by  Swift  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books.  During  some  of  his 
later  years  Wotton  resided  in  Wales  and  gave  himself  to  the  study 
of  Celtic,  making  a  translation  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda.  which 
was  published  after  his  death  (1730).  Havhig  taken  holy  orders, 
he  was  a  prebend  of  Salisbury  from  1705  until  his  death  at 
Buxted,  Essex,  on  the  13th  of  February  1727. 

Wotton  wrote  a  History  of  Rome  (1701)  and  MisctUaneous  DiS' 
coteries  relating  to  the  Tradil*ons  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees (1718). 

WOUND  (O.  Eng.  vwni.connected  with  a  Teutonic  verb,  meaning 
to  strive,  fight,  suffer,  seen  in  O.  Eng.  winnan,  whence  Eng. "  win  ") , 
a  solution  in  the  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  Con- 
tused wounds,  or  bruises,  are  injuries  to  the  cellular  tissues  in 
which  the  skin  is  not  broken.  In  parts  where  the  tissues  are  lax 
the  signs  of  swelling  and  discoloration  are  more  noticeable  than 
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in  the  tenser  tissues.  The  discoloration  is  caused  by  haemorrhage 
into  the  tissues  {eecky§Msis)t  and  passes  from  dark  purple  through 
green  to  yellow  before  it  disappcaxs.  If  a  considerable  amount  of 
blood  is  poured  forth  into  the  injured  tissues  it  is  termed  a 
kaematoma.  The  treatment  of  a  bruise  consists  in  the  application 
of  cold  lotion,  preferably  an  evaporating  spirit-lotion,  to  limit 
the  subcutaneous  bleeding.  The  haemorrhage  usually  becomes 
absorbed  of  its  own  accord  even  In  haematomata,  but  should 
suppuration  threaten  an  incision  must  be  made  and  the  cavity 
aseptically  evacuated. 

Open  wounds  are  divided  Into  incised,  hcerated,  punctured  and 
gunshot  wounds,  incised  wounds  are  made  by  any  sharp  instrument 
and  have  their  edges  evenly  cut.  In  these  woundn  there  is  usually 
free  haemorrhage,  as  the  vessels  are  cleanly  divided.  Lacerated 
wounds  ace  those  in  which  the  edges  of  the  wound  arc  torn  irregularly. 
Such  injuries  occur  frequently  from  accidents  with  machinery  or 
blunt  instruments,  or  from  bites  by  animals.  The  haemorrnage 
is  less  than  from  incised  wounds,  and  the  edga  may  be  bruised. 
Punctured  wounds  are  thoee  in  which  the  depth  is  greater  than  the 
external  opening.  They  are  generally  produced  by  sharp-pointed 
instruments.  The  chief  danger  arises  from  puncture  of  large  blood* 
vessels,  or  injury  to  important  structures  such  as  occur  in  the  ihorax 
and  abdomen.  It  is  also  difficult  to  keep  such  wounds  surgically 
clean  and  to  obtain  apposition  of  their  deeper  parts,  and  septic  germs 
are  often  carried  in  with  the  instrument. 

The  treatment  of  inci&ed  wounds  is  to  arrest  the  bleeding  (see* 
HabmorrkacB).  cleanse  the  wound  and  its  surroundings,  removing 
all  foreign  bodies  (splinters,  glass.  &c.).  and  obtain  apposition  of  the 
cut  surfaces.  This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  sutures  or  stitches  of 
silk,  eatgut,  silkwormgut  or  silver  wire.  If  the  wound  can  be 
rendered  aseptic,  incised  wounds  usually  heal  by  first  intention. 
In  lacerated  wounds  there  is  danger  of  suppuration,  sloughing, 
erysipelas  or  tetanus.  These  wounds  do  not  heal  by  first  intention, 
and  there  is  consequently  considerable  scarring.  Tne  exact  amount 
of  time  occupied  in  the  repair  depends  upon  the  presence  or  not  of 
septic  material,  as  lacerated  wounds  are  very  difficult  to  cleanse 
properly.  Carbolic  add  lotion  should  be  used  for  cleansing,  while 
torn  or  ragged  portions  should  be  cut  away  and  provision  made  for 
free  drainage.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  apply  sutures  at  first, 
but  the  wound  may  be  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  later, 
when  a  clean  granulating  surface  has  been  obtained,  skin-grafting 
may  be  required.  In  extensive  lacerated  wounds,  where  tne  flesh 
has  been  stripped  from  the  bones,  where  there  is  spreading  gangrene, 
or  in  sudh  wounds  in  conjunction  with  comminuted  fractures  or  with 
severe  sepsis  supervening,  amputation  of  a  limb  may  be  called  for. 
Punctured  wounds  shouui  be  syringed  with  carbolic  lotion,  and  all 
splinters  and  foreign  bodies  removed.  The  location  of  needles  is 
rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  use  of  the  Rdntgen  rays;  the 
wound  can  then  be  t>acKed  with  gauze  and  drained.  If  a  large  vessel 
should  have  been  injured,  the  wound  may  have  to  be  laid  open  and 
the  bleeding  vessel  secured.  Should  paraly«s  indicate  that  a  large 
nerve  has  teen  divided,  the  wound  must  also  be  laid  open  in  order 
to  suture  the  injured  structure. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  mention  some  of  the  spedad  character- 
istics of  t^nskol  wounds.  In  the  modern  small-bore  rifle  (Lee- 
Metford,  Mauser)  the  aperture  of  entry  is  small  and  the  aperture  of 
exit  larger  and  more  slit-like.  There  is  usually  but  little  haemorrhage. 
Should  no  iar^  vessel  be  torn,  and  should  no  portion  of  septic 
clothing  be  carried  in,  the  wound  may  heal  by  first  intention.  Such 
bullets  may  be  said  to  disable  without  killing.  They  may  drill  a 
clean  hole  in  a  bone  without  a  fracture,  but  sometimes  there  is  much 
splintering.  Abdominal  wounds  may  be  so  small  that  the  intestine 
may  be  penetrated  and  adhesions  of  neighbouring  coils  of  intestine 
cover  the  aperture.  Martini- Henry  bullets  make  larger  apertures, 
while  soft-nosed  or  "  dum-dum  "  bullets  spread  out  as  soon  as  the 
bullet  strikes,  causing  great  mutilation  and  destruction  of  the  tissues. 
Shell  wounds  caui>e  extensive  lacerations.  Small  shot  may  inflict 
serious  injury  should  one  of  the  pellets  enter  the  eye.  In  gunshot 
wounds  at  short  distance  the  skin  may  be  blackened  owing  to  the 
particles  of  carbon  lodging  in  it.  Tne  chief  dangers  of  gunshot 
wounds  are  haemorrhage,  shock  and  the  carrying  in  of  septic  material 
or  clothing  into  the  wound. 

WOUWERMAN.  PHILIP  (1619-1668),  Dutch  painter  of 
battle  and  hunting  scenes,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  May  16  ig. 
He  learned  the  dements  of  his  art  from  his  father,  Paul  Joosten 
Wouwerman,  an  historical  painter  of  moderate  ability,  and  he 
then  studied  with  the  landscape  painter,  Jan  Wynanu  (1620- 
1679).  Returning  to  Haarlem,  he  became  a  member  of  its  gild 
of  painters  In  1643,  and  there  he  died  In  May  1668.  About 
800  pictures  were  enumerated  in  John  Smith's  Catalogue  raismni 
(1840)  as  the  work  of  Philip  Wouwerman,  and  in  C.  Hofstede 
de  GfXMt's  enlarged  Cataloguet  vol.  it.  (1909),  the  number  exceeds 
1  aoo;  but  probably  many  of  these  are  the  prcniuctions  of  his 
brothers  Peter  (1613-1683)  and  Jan  (1699*1666),  and  of  his 


many  other  imitators.  His  authentic  works  are  distinguished  by 
great  spirit  and  are  infinitely  varied,  though  dealing  recurrently 
with  cavalry  battle-pieces,  military  encampments,  cavalcades, 
and  hunting  or  hawking  parties.  He  is  equally  excellent  in  his 
vivacious  treatment  of  figures,  in  his  skilful  animal  painting, 
and  in  his  admirable  and  appropriate  landscape  backgrounds. 
Three  different  styles  have  been  observed  as  characteristic  of 
the  various  periods  of  his  art.  His  arlier  works  are  marked 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  foxy-brown  colouring,  and  by  a  tendency 
to  angularity  in  draughtsmanship;  the  productions  of  his  middle 
period  have  greater  purity  and  brilliancy;  and  his  latest  and 
greatest  pictures  possess  more  of  force  and  breadth,  and  are  lull 

of  a  delicate  silvery-grey  tone. 

See  the  Catalogue  ratsouni  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
Dutch  and  Fl>  mish  Painters  of  the  17th  Century,  by  De  Groot.  vol.  ii. 
(1909).  referred  to  above. 

WRAITH,  a  general  term  in  popular  parlance  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  a  living  person.  (See  "  Phantasms  of  the 
Living,"  under  Psychical  Research.) 

WRANGEL.  PRIEDRICH   HBINRICH   ERNST.  Count  yos 
(1784-1877),  Prussian  general  field  marshal,  was  born  at  Stettin, 
on  the  13th  of  April  1784.    He  entered  a  dragoon  regiment 
in  1796,  became  comet  in  1797,  and  second  lieutenant  in  1798. 
He  fought  as  a  subaltern  against  Napoleon,  espedally  distinguish* 
tng  himself  as  Hdlsbcrg  in  1807,  and  receiving  the  order  pouf 
ie  mirite.    In  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  Wrangd  became 
successively  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  and  won  distinction 
and  promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  War  of  Liberation 
in  1813,  won  the  Iron  Cross  at  Wachau  near  Leipzig,  and  became 
colonel  in  181 5.    He  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  in  1821. 
and  \.w>  years  later  was  promoted  major^generaL  He  commanded 
the  13th  Division,  with  headquarters  at  MQnster,  in  Westphalia, 
in  1834,  when  riots  occurred  owing  to  differences  between  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  crown,  and  the  determination  and 
resolution  with  which  he  treated  the  clerical  party  prevented 
serious  trouble.    He  was  promoted  lieutenant-general,  received 
many  honours  from  the  court,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Junker  party,   and  commanded  successively  at    Kthtigsberg 
and  Stettin.   In  1848  he  commanded  the  II.  Corps  of  the  German 
Federal  army  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  was  promoted 
general  of  cavalry,  and  won  several  actions.    In  the  autumn  he 
was  summoned  to  Beriin  to  suppress  the  riots  there.    As  governor 
of  Berlin  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg 
(appointments  which  he  held  till  his  death)  he  proclaimed  a 
state  of  siege,  and  ejected  the  Liberal  president  and  members 
of  the  Chamber.   Thus  on  two  occasions  in  the  troubled  hktory 
of  Prussian  revival  Wrangel's  uncompromising  sternness  acl^eved 
its  object  without  bloodshed.    From  this  time  onwards  he  was 
most  prominent  in  connexion  with  the  revival  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry  from  the  neglect  and  inefficiency  into  which  It  had  fallen 
during  the  years  of  peace  and  poverty  after  181 5.    In  1856, 
having  then  seen  uxty  years*  service,  he  was  made  a  field  marshal. 
At  the  age  of  eighty  he  commanded  the  Austro-Prussian  army 
in  the' war  with  Denmark  in  1864  and  though  he  was  too  dd 
for  active  work,  and  often  issued  vague  or  Impracticable  orders 
(he  himself  had  always  desired  that  the  young  and  brilliant 
'*  Red  Prince,"  Frederick  Charles,  should  have  the  command), 
the  prestige  of  his  mime,  and  the  actual  good  work  of  Frederick 
Charles,  Moltke  and  Vogd  von  Falckenstein  among  the  Prussian, 
and  of  Gablenz  among  the  Austrian  generals,  made  the  campaign 
a  brilliant  success.    Alter  the  capture  of  Dilppel  he  resigned 
the  command,  was  created  a  count,  and  received  other  honours. 
In  1866  "Papa"  Wrangel assisted  in  the  Bohemian  campaign, 
but  without  a  a>mmand  on  account  of  his  great  age.    He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  second  reorganizatbn  of  the  csivalry  arm 
1866-1870,  and  in  the  war  with  France  in  1870-7  r.    He  died 
at  Berlin  on  the  snd  of  November  1877.    On  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  his  entering  the  army  his  regiment,  the  3rd 

Cuirvsiers,  was  given  the  title  **  Graf  Wrangel." 

See  supplement  to  Militdr  Woehenblatt  (1877),  and  livet  by  vnn 
Kdppen  and  von  Maltita  (Beriin.  1884). 

WRANGEU    KARL   GUSTAV    VON    (1613-1676).    Swedish 
soldier,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Esthonian  origiii,  brancbct 
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of  which  settled  fn  Sweden.  RuasU  and  Gemumy.  His.  father, 
Herauuin  von  Wrangel  (1587-1643),  was  a  Swedish  field  marshal 
in  Gustavus  Adolphus's  wars.  Karl  Gustav  was  born  Dear 
Upsala  on  the  ajrd  o(  December  1613,  and  at  the  ace  of  twenty 
distinguished  himself  as  a  cavalry  captain  ia  the  war  against 
the  Army  of  the  League.  Three  years  later  he  was  colonel, 
and  in  1638  major-general,,  still  serving  in  Germany.  In  1644 
he  commanded  a  fleet  at  sea,  which  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Fehmam  on  the  33rd  of  October.  In  1646  he  retimed  to 
Germany  as  a  field  marshal  and  succeeded  Torstensson  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish  army  in  Germany,  which 
post  he  held  during  the  last  three  campaigns  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  Under  Wrangel  and  Turenne  the  allied  Swedish  and 
French  armies  marched  add  fought  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg. 
At  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  Polish  war  in  1655  Wrangel  com- 
manded a  fleet,  but  in  1656  he  was' serving  on  land  again  and 
commanding,  along  with  the  Great  Elector  of  BrandenbuiVt 
in  (he  three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw.  In  1657  he  invaded  Jutland 
and  in  1658  pa^ed  over  the  ice  into  the  islands  and  took  Kronboig. 
In  1657  he  was  appointed  admiral  and  in  1664  general  of  the 
realm,  and  as  such  he  was  a  member  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  XI.  But  his  last  campaign  was  unfortunate. 
Commanding,  ineffectively  owing  to  his  broken  health,  in  the 
war  against  Brandenburg,  he  was  recalled  after  his  stepbrother 
Waldetnar,  Freiherr  von  Wrangel  (1647-1676),  had  been  defeated 
at  Fehrbellin.  He  died  at  ROgen  shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
Sth  of  July  1676. 

WRASSE,  a  name  given  to  the  fishes  of  the  family  Labridae 
generally,  and  more  especially  to  certain  members  of  the 
family.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  tropical  zone,  less  so 
in  the  temperate,  and  disappear  altogether  m  the  Arctic  and 

Antarctic  Circles.  Their  body  is  gener- 
ally compressed,  like'  that  of  a  carp, 
covered  with  smooth  (cycloid)  scales; 
they  possess  one  dorsal  fin  only,  the 
anterior  portion  of  which  consists  of 
numerous  spinies.  Many  wrasses  are 
readily  recognized  by  their  thick  lips, 
the  inside  of  which  is  sometimes  cxuri- 
ously  folded,  a  peculiarity  which  has 
given  to  them  the  German  nante  of 
"  lip-fishes."  The  dentition  of  their 
jaws  consists  of  strong  conical  teeth,  of  which  some  in  front,  and 
often  one  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  larger  than  the 
others.  But  the  principal  organs  with  which  they  crush  shell- 
fish, crustaceans  and  other  hard  substances  are  the  solid  and 
strongly-toothed  pharyngeal  l)ones,  of  which  the  lower  are 
coalesced  into  a  single  flat  triangular  plate.  All  wrasses  are 
surface  fishes,  and  rocky  pkcU  of  the  coast  overgrown  with 
seaweed  are  their  favourite  haunts  fai  the  temperate,  and  coral- 
reefs  in  the  tropical  seas.  Some  450  species  of  wrasses  (including 
parrot-wrasses)  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  tropics. 

Of  the  British  wraiseS  the  ballan  wrasse  [Labna  maciJahu)  and 
the  striped  or  red  or  cook  wra«c  {Labrus  mixius)  are  the  most 
oommon.  Both  belong  to  the  genus  Labrus,  in  which  the  teeth 
•taAd  in  a  ainele  scries,  and  which  nas  a  smooth  edge  of  the  praepper- 
culum  and  only  three  spines  in  the  anal  fin.  The  ballan  wrasie  is  the 
krger,  attaining  to  a  length  of  18  in.,  and.  it  is  said,  to  a  weight/^ 
$  lb;  its  colours  are  singulariy  variegated,  green  or  brownish,  with 
red  and  blue  lines  and  spots;  the  dornl  spines  are  twenty  in  number. 
The  cook  wrasse  offers  an  instance  of  well-marked  secondary  sexual 
difference-^the  male  being  ornamented  with  blue  streaks  or  a  blackish 
band  aloiw  the  skle  of  the  body,  whilst  the  female  has  two  or  three 
laige  black  spots  across  the  back  of  the  tail.  This  species  possesses 
only  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  sfMnea  in  the  donal  fin.  The  goldsininr 
or  oorkwing  (Cmilcbrus.  mdops)  is  much  more  frequent  on  the  S. 
coasts  of  EngUnd  and  Ireland  than  farther  N..  and  rarely  exceeds  a 
length  of  xo  tn.  As  in  other  wrasses,  its  coburs  are  beautiful,  but 
vanable:  but  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  two  preceding 
spedes  by  the  toothed  edge  01  the  praeoperculum.  The  three  other 
British  wrasses  are  much  scarcer  and  more  local,  viz.  Jago's  ^oldsinny 
(jCtmoiolbnu  rupestris),  with  a  large  black  spot  on  the  anterior  dorsal 
spines  and  another  on  the  base  01  the  upper  caudal  rays;  Acantho- 
hbfs  paUani,  which  is  so  rarely  captured  that  it  lacks  a  vernacular 
nasoe,  out  may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  five  anal  spines  and  by 
Cht  teeth  in  the  jaws  forming  a  band;   and  the  rock-cook  ICtntro- 


Lips  of  Labrus  festivus. 


Ubrus  oMlcfitt),  which  ^abo  has  five  anal  spmes.  hut  has  the  Jaws 

armed  with  a  sinj^le  aeries  of  teeth. 
On  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  N.  stttes  of  the  Uiuted  Sutes  the 
are  represented  by  the  genus  Tantogia,   The  only  swedes  of 


this  genus,  known  by  the  names  of  tautog  or  blackmh,  is  much 
esteemed  as  food,  k  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  generally  sold 
of  a  weight  of  about  2  lb. 

WRAZALU  SIR  HATHAIIIBL  WILUAM  (r7Sx-x83i), 
English  author,  was  bom  in  (^een's  Square,  Bristol,  on  thd 
Sth  of  April  r7Si.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bristol  merchant* 
Nathaniel  Wraxall,  and  his  wife  Apnc,  great  niece  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill  the  painter.  He  entered  the  employment  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1769,  and  served  as  judge«dvocate  and 
paymaster  during  the  expeditions  against  Guzerat  and  Baroche 
in  1 7  7 1 .  In  the  following  year  he  left  the  service  of  the  company 
and  returned  to  Europe.  He  visited  Portugal  and  was  pre* 
aented  to  the  court,  of  which  he  gives  a  curious  account  in  hii 
HisUtricai  Memoirs;  and  in  the  N.  of  Europe  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  Danish  nobles  who  had  been  exiled  for 
their  support  of  the  deposed  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of 
(jeorge  UI.  WraxaU  at  their  suggestion  undertook  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  king  to  act  on  her  behalf.  He  was  able  to  secure 
an  interview  with  her  at  Zell  In  September  1774.  His  exertions 
are  told  in  his  Posthumous  Memoirs,  As  the  queen  died  on  the 
nth  of  May  17751  ^  schemes  came  to  nothing  and  he  complained 
that  he' was  out  oif  pocket,  but  George  III.  took  no  notice  of  him 
for  some  time.  In  1775  ^^  publi^ed  his  first  book,  Cursory 
Remarks  made  in  a  Tour  tkrougk  some  of  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe,  which  reached  its  fourth  edition  by  1807,  when  it  was 
renamed  A  Tour  Round  the  BaUie.  In  1777  he  travelled  agsin 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  As  he  had  by  this  time  secured  the 
patronage  of  important  people,  he  obtained  a  complimentary 
Leuter ant's  commission  from  the  king  on  the  aiylication  ik 
Lord  Robert  Manners,  which  gave  him  the  rig^t  to  wear  uniform 
though  he  never  performed  any  military  service.  In  this  year 
he  published  his  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the  Race  of 
Vdois,  to  which  he  appended  an  account  of  his  lour  in  the 
Western,  Southern  and  Interior  Provinces  of  France.  In  r778 
he  went  again  on  his  travels  to  CSermany  and  Italy,  and  accumu- 
lated materials  for  his  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Warsaw  and  Vienna  (1799).  In  1780  he  entered  parliament 
and  sat  till  1794  for  Hint<m  in  Wiltshire,  LudgenhsJl  and 
Wallingford,  in  succession.  He  published  in  1795  the  beginning 
of  a  History  of  France  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
Death  of  Louis  XI V., which  was  never  completed.  Little  is  known 
of  his  later  years  excq>t.that  he  was  made  a  baronet  by  the 
prince  regent  in  18x3.  Hb  Historical  Memoirs  appeared  in 
1815.  Both  they  and  the  Posthumous  Memoirs  (1836)  are  very 
readable  and  have  real  historical  value.  Wraxall  married  Miss 
Jane  Tissrrllfn  in  1789,  and  died  suddenly  at  Dover  on  the  7th 
of  November  183X.  His  grandson.  Sir  F.  C.  Lasoelles  Wraxall 
(1828-1865),  was  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  some  note. 

See  preface  to  The  Historical  and  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  Sir  N»  W. 
WraxaU,  by  H.  B.  WheaUcy  (Undon.  1884). 

WREATH  (0.  Eng.  tmSQ,  from  wrU^n,  to  twist),  a  band  of 
leaves,  flowers  or  metal,  twisted  into  a  drcular  form,  and  used 
dther  as  a  chaplet  or  diadem  for  the  head  or  as  an  ornament 
to  be  hung  upon  or  round  an  object.  For  the  andent  usages 
of  crowning  victors  in  the  games  with  wreaths,  and  the  bestowal 
of  them  as  marks  of  honour  see  Crown  and  Cosonzt. 

WRECK*  a  term  which  in  its  widest  sense  means  anytluag 
without  an  apparent  owner  that  is  afloat  upon,  sunk  in,  or 
cast  ashwe  by  the  sea;  in  legal  phraseology,  as  appears  below, 
it  has  a  narrower  meaning.  Old  Norman  forms  of  the  word,  varec 
and  veresc,  are  to  be  fotmd  ih  charters  of  xi8x  and  later  date; 
and  the  former  is  still  in  use  in  Normandy.  Latinized  it  becomes 
vreccum,  wrechum  or  wareetum^  and  such  phrases  as  maris 
i(jecium,  jactura  maris,  adventura  maris,  shipbryche,  are  all  used 
as  descriptions  of  wreck.  In  Anglo-Saxon  charters  s&^pwyrp, 
and  in  the  charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports  inventiones,  a  translation 
of  "findalls,"  probably  a  local  word,  are  synonymous  with 
wreck.  Formeriy  an  appreciable  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown, 
afterwards  a  valuable  addition  to  the  income  of  a  landowner 
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cout,  wRci  hw  ■InxHt  within  modern  limes  ceued 
quisite  ol  cither,  oi  lo  enrich  the  cuuil  finder  at  the 
ts  right  lul  owner.   The  hisloiy  o[  the  tin  01  iketdud 
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lannd  to  ihe  uvenini,  uid  fsnDcd  put  of  (lie  nyai  revenue. , 
Thu  «iHi  iiiHter  the  Raman.  French  and  (eudil  l>w:indta  Eiu- 
hud  Ihe  common  hw  let  out  In  the  nitute  Dt  pnurtialiM  Htu 
(17  Edw.  II..  ijii),  provided  that  the  UiifhHwncliar  (he  Ha,  vhitH 
arid  biurg;eons  taken  in  the  lea  and  elsewhere  within  the  kifwdom, 
exccpi  in  certain  ptacei  privikced  by  the  Idng.  Thi»  rishi,  which  It 
ii  md  had  [or  Ite  object  the  prevention  of  Ihe  pnctice  <rf  denmyini 
the  property  d  the  thipwrccked,  wu,  however,  gradually  relaxedi 
and  the  owoer  of  wreck  waa  nlloiwd  tn  ncDVcr  it  it  he  made  claim 
tn  it,  und  gave  prtni  ol  hii  owncnhlp  within  a  certain  time — fixed 
at  a  year  or  a  year  and  a.day  alike  by  a  decdec  of  Antonine  the 
Great,  the  feudai  law.  the  general  maritime  law,  the  bw  o(  France 
ud  Engliifa  law.  Richard  I.  rdeaied  hii  prenfative  right  to 
wreck  to  the  euent  of  allowlfH  children,  or  if  there  were  none, 
brothen  and  aiiten  of  a  periifaing  owner,  to  have  hit  goodai  and 
Heniy  in.,  bv  a  charter  of  11.^  atlowed  the  owner  of  wrecked 
■Dodi  to  Iwre  hit  propeny  again  if  he  claimed  within  three  monthr, 
provided  that  any  man  or  beaH  enpcd  from  the  f  hip.  Tbe  statute 
of  Weitminner  Ue  Pint  (1176.  J  Edw.  I.)  pnfrided  that  when  a 

Bvecl  and  Kept  by  view  of  the  ihpri^,  coroner  or  ihc^ng'i  baililf, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  ai  arc  of  the  town  where  the 
toodt  were  fojnd.  K  that  if  4ny  one  luc  for  ili«c  goods  and  prove 

a  d^,  they  shall  be  mtored  10  him  without  delay,  and  if  not  they 

hinged.  In  1377^  stature i>r(ijScip»r««a(orijniadepn>visianfor 
the  safe  CDstody  of  wreck,  but  cnronen  were  relieved  of  their  dutiea 
in  respect  of  wreck  by  the  Coronen  Act  IflSj.  An  act  of  I3S3  pro- 
vided for  the  deliverv  to  Ihe  merchanta  of  goods  coming  to  laiu] 
which  may  not  be  said  to  be  wreck,  on  payment  of  salvage-  In 
Sootland.  a  suture  of  Alennder  II.,  similar  to  that  of  Wewminit^ 

preserved  by  I  be  sheriR  for  those  who  wirhi  [I  ayrarshall  prove  their 

EuiB  time  the  view  ol  EnBHish  law  was  that  the  right  to  recover 
wrecked  property  depeiKled  on  the  fact  of  ■  live  creature  esrspiiig, 
though  in  Hale's  words.  "  because  it  was  ttx  oditia  In  add  affliclion 
to  the  afflicted,  it  waa  bound  up  with  ai  many  limits  and  circuin- 
starices,  and  reatricted  to  as  tuirow  a  compass  as  might  be  ";  and 
the  admiralty  records  iUustnie  the  statement.  Thus  in  1381  the 
prior  of  Wymondham  claimed  as  wreck  a  ship  which  came  ashore 
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I.    In  1543,  ships  grounded  on 

. — , jre;  and  in  l€i^  a  ship  in  the 

as  proceeded  against  in  admiralty  and  condemned. 


of  the  oIKce  of  krd  high  admiral 
eany  ID  ine  ijinorat  tne  close  M  the  14th  century,  it  became  usual 

aeveral  counlieai  iadildlng  thoK  ia  CDiinexiou  wiih  wrtck.  He  d;d 
not,  hoirever,  pan  with  the  whole  of  his  eoiolumentsr  his  vice- 
wreck,  aitd  to  handoverto  him  a  pan,  usually  one-half,  of  their  gains. 
This  system,  depending  not  npon  any  itatute,  but  apparently  upan 
an  arranniHnt  between  the  kiid-admiral  and  his  vice-admirals, 
contiaiied  uotO  the  year  ISffi.  In  that  year  an  act  (g  &  10  Vict- 
c  94)  was  paased  fbrlilddinf  the  vfce-admirals  to  intermeddle  with 
wrect  andn  rei]ulred  the  ncdven  of  dnifts  oE  admirtilty  to  receive 
■II  wredt  from  the  Endert  and  to  >b~>i>  ii  r~  ■-.iia.  'ir 

nwntht:  at  Ihe  end  of  that  period  it ' 


IV.  and  VIeti]ik.^^riiich  th. 

— ■  "'"air^  however,  who  bencn 
as  the  duke  of  Birckirgham 
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pncxedsafwrackoita  thcpaaaiagoltheaettif  1B46,  Theaocieiit 
law  by  which  Ibc  unfortunate  owner  was  deprived  of  his  pfopcfly, 
"  no  Gidng  Ihins  escaped  from  the  wreck,  had  dating  Ihe  t6lli  aiid 
7Ih  centuriea  been  gradually  but  tacitly  rclanecT;  it  leiiuired, 
'nrever,  a  dediion  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  king's  bench  in  1771 
HuuSlam  v.  Daiii,  3  Buir.  1731]  to  settle  the  law  definitely  that, 
whether  or  no  any  living  creature  escaped,  the  prnperty  ia  a  vredk 
enuins  in  the  owner.    In  Scotland  it  •eema  thai  the  Base  law  hul 


the  sId  Uw  in  the  same  dire 

Engbnd  or  Norway  should 
Feed.  1450}.  Thesysiemimi 

of  wreck  never  worked  wcIL    Their 
to  their  duty;  fo    ' 


recked  upon  the  cnasta  * 


D  iHB  luieivx  us  eveiy  one  conceroed, 

-^ ^  of  thipt  In  cfisircss.  that  nothing  should 

land^  aUve-  Apart  from  this.  IM  ■yitrm  discouraged  legitimate 
tolvofi.  The  adminls  and  vi»-M)mIrala  had  by  degreea  asHiined 
that  all  salvage  apnaIio»  were  tncluiivdy  Ihdc  busaeaaj  they 
.took  pcsiesiioo  of  wreck  brought  or  cast  asboi^  whether  u  waa 
legal  wreck  or  not.  and  this  often  gave  rise  to  cooflicu  with  eoiside 
working  lalvan.  It  was  not  untH  Ihe  ITih  cemniy  that  woskisig 
•alvffli  tstabtisbed  the  right,  which  they  now  have,  to  ■  Ilea  imwi 
propcfty  saved  aa  a  secDrily  for  adequate  remuncnilion  d  Ibexr 
eienions  in  saving  il;  and  if  the  vice-admirals  leitaied  10  ils 
owners  wreck  thai  tiad  come  to  thdr  faandh  they  did  so  only  ucoa 
paymeut  of  nlravaBant  demands  for  salvage,  slonge  and  oltea 
K^al  expenses.  A  cuTiaiu  ude  light  is  thrown  upon  inelr  ptactkea 
by  the  case  ol  an  English  ship  that  went  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Prussia  in  17^    Fredeiick  the  Great  leslofed  her  to  her  cmroervi 

if'Ship^     "'""""        •"  *™  ■  or  u     V. 

nmlif  w1 


ondiiion  dt  the  bond  waa  thai  the  01 
odnce  »  certilicatc  andei 
M  law  of  Englaad  ao  "  i 
bcadmiml  aTEailaad  in 
in  EiHlSh  coast. 


English  admiralty  that  by  the  law  of  Englaad  ao  "  sahraB  "  oia 
1,_  ._  .,. -'TadminJ  oTEailaad  iathebke  case 

1  frutiian  tup  going  asnoie  upon  an  Endlth  ^ 

Ihe  admimlty  court  show  that  Fredeiick^  acl 


J,  by  Ei«lid  *il 
leckintof  lUps  ai 

enticaied  saflicicnl  abuses  10  show  that  farther 
to  regulate  the  lakinf  poatesdoo  of  wi~  -^ 


_ ..  .w.»«.  .s.  «...ik  that  the  gains  of  vlce-adnir^  and 
their  oflicen,  and  also  ot  landownni  and  dweUem  on  the  taafl. 
were  more  owildenble.  Many  of  tit  vic»«dndiala' accoonta  of  the 
17th  and  folkiwing  tcnturias  tie  extant.  Matt  of  them  are  lor 
trifiing  nims,  but  occasionally  Ihe  anounu  are  couideabk.  A 
vice-admiral  iDrCoriiwall  chartet  Umielf  in  hb  account  bw  the  yean 
lGig-i6u  with  a  sum  of  U9JU1  and  In  1614  the  duke  li 
Buckingham  found  it  woitE  hit  while  to  buy  out  the  riiht* 
of  the  wnrden  of  Ihe  Gnquc  Ports  over  wreck  withlo  h'u 
jurisdiciian  for  £1000  in  addition  to  an  annoily  of  ^00  f«  the 

were  required  to  make  affidavits  as  to  theamountof  their  gaint:  la 
■  TOQlwentyof  them  swore  thai  tbdr  office  wat  worth  let*  tbaa  iJD 

The  right  of  the  wankn  of  Ihe  Cfaxtue  Porta  to  wreck  ibiFM 
alluded  to.  m  derived  tram  <^titen  granted  to  Ihenctt  by  Edwod 
I,  and  his  tuccesaon;  many  other  seapocta  enj^ied  ■  ilmlUf  il^ 
under  early  charteri-  It  would  seem  that  these  li^tt  were  ol  Bme 
value,  for  in  iSi9the[Ittle  toWntolOuawichandSouthwoMliliialtd 
4t  a  cost  aS  fiaoo  the  riueition  whether  a  tub  of  whisky  picked  up  at 
■en  belonred  to  the  admiralty  jurlafictkHi  of  the  one  town  or  the 
Dlheriand  the  town  of  Vtrmoulh  is  sahl  to  have  gpent  ukat  Ihaa 
JiTOoa  upon  a  rimilar  qutation.  It  waa  partly  in  order  10  put  an  end 
iDill  dealings  with  wreck  by  kxaladminlty  courts  that  theMunidpal 
Corpoiations  Act  of  iBj;  was  pasted,  abolishing  all  of  them.  enfK 
that  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Grants  Df  wieck  to  individnaU  are  earlier  than  thoae  is  Idwh. 
Even  before  the  coiiquest  it  teems  to  have  been  net  nannal  for 
grantees  from  the  crown  of  lands  adjoining  the  sea  10  get  Ihe  fnn- 

of  i^e)-M™oiTcDntsinsigJim\V'i<ing'canure'li.'XaSio«e( 
Canierbuiy  of  wreck  found  at  sea  bekrw  bw.waier  nuk  aa^arn  a 
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man  could  by  wading  toudi  it  with  « tprit  (Kerable,  Cod.  Dipl.,  Na 

S(7).  There  i^  reamn  to  think  that  before  thfe  end  .of  the  reign  of 
enry  II.  the  crown  had  nanted  away  its  right  to  wreck  round  a 
peat  part  of  the  coast  of  England.  Althoupin  a  landowner  of  the 
present  day,  who  under  such  a  grant  is  entitled  to  wreck,  will,  in 
respect  of  wreck  itself,  derive  no  substantial  benefit,  nevertheless 
the  grant  may  be  of  great  value  as  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  fore- 
khore;  and  even  where  no  gnuit  of  wreck  can  be  produced,  if  he  can 
show  that  he  and  his  predecessors  have  been  accustomed  to  take 
possessran  of  wreck  on  the  foreshore,  it  is  strong  evidence  as  against 
the  crown  of  his  right  to  the  forcdiore.  and  a  lost  grant  may  be 
presumed.    As  to  these  grants  of  wreck  Hale  says  uiat  '*  though 


wreck  of  the  sea  doth  dejure  cammttui  belong  to  the  king,  yet  it  may 
belong  to  a  subject  by  charter  or  by  prescription. . .' .  Sometime 
wreck  hath  belonged  to  an  honour  by  prescription,  as  in  the  honour 
of  Arundel,  sometimes  to  the  owner  df  a  count)r.    The  lords  of  all 
counties  palatine  regulariy  had  wreuum  maris  within  their  oounties 
palatine  as  part  of  their  jura  regalia^  but  yet  inferior  kvds  might 
prescribe  for  wreck  belonging  to  their  several  manors  within  a 
county  palatine.    The  ean  of  Cornwall  had  wrteatm  maris  per 
Mum  comitatum  Comubiae;  for  though  Cornwall  was  not  a  county 
palatine,  it  had  many  roysdties  belonging  to  it,  vii.  as  against  thie 
king,  though  particular  lords  xnight  prescribe  for  wreck  against 
the  earl "  We  jure  maris,  L  vii.;  Hargravi^  41).    In  the  Isle  of 
Man  unreclaimed  wreck,  whether  cast  on  shore  or  found  in  the 
•ca,  within  the  hcadhinds  of  Man,  belongs  to  the  lord,  now  the 
crown  by  purchase  froni  the  duke  of  Athof;  in  the  Channel  Islands 
all  wreck  cast  on  shore  or  within  reach  of  a  perBon  standing  on 
shore,  except  certain  valuables  which  go  to  the  crown,  belongs  to 
the  lord  01^  the  manor  if  not  reclaimed  within  a  year  and  a  day; 
while  in  Wales  the  old  law  made  everythixig  thrown  on  shore  belong 
to  the  king,  for  '*  the  sea  b  a  packharae  of  the  king  "  C^.  G.  v. 
JoneSt  a  n.  &  C  347).    In  Scotland,  as  in  Ei^^and,  unclaimed 
wreck  belonged  to  the  crown  and  was  often  granted  to  subjects, 
generally  under  the  style  of  "  wrak,  waith  and  ware,",  the  last  two 
words  sonifying  derelict  and  seaweed.    It  was  so  granted  to  the  earl 
of  Orkney  in  1581.    It  was  occasionally  dealt  with  by  the  Scottish 
parliamenL    Tnus  by  an  act  of  1436,  sniiM  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  escheat  to  the  king  if  they  bek>nged  to  a  country 
observing  a  similar  law,  otherwise  to  have  the  favour  shown  to  ships 
of  Scotland.    In  France  under  the  name  of  droit  de  Ms  or  droU 
d'ipavs  similar  grants  were  made  to  feudal  seigneurs, 
i    From  eariy  times  a  distinction  was  made  in  English  law  between 
wreck  caatt  ashore  and  wreck  that  b  floating  or  sunken  below  Iow« 
water  mark.    Wreck  proper,  or  common  law  wrecl^  ejeclum  maris, 
b  what  b  cast  by  the  sea  upon  the  shore;  for  "  nothing  shall  be  said 
to  be  ■r«ce»»iiinarii,  but  such  goods  at  are  cast  or  left  upon  the  land  *' 
(Sir  H.  Constable's  Case^  1509.  5  Rep.  106),  and  thb  belonged  to  the 
idtittjurt  earomu,  and  was  deilt  with  by  the  common  law.   Floating 
and  sunlcen  wreck  belonged  to  the  crown  as  inter  regalia^  but  was 
granted  to  the  lord-admiral  jure  reps.    Even  when  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral  b  in  abeyance,  and  the  duties  performed  by  oom- 
missbners,  as  now,  these  rights  are  distinguished  irom  the  other  royal 
revenues  as  belonging  to  the  crown  in  its  office  of  admiralty,  or,  as 
they  are  oommoiuy  Icnown,  droits  of  the  adminUty,    From  early 
times  the  brd-admiral  tried  to  usurp,  and  there  are  several  instances 
of  his  actually  usurping  jurisdiction  over  wreck  proper;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  special  sututes  (which  were  only  dedaratoi/ 
vi  the  common  law)  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  oonfinins  his 
iurisdictk>n  to  iu  proper  limits.   One  of  these  (15  Ric.  II.)  declared 
that  "  of  an  manner  of  contracts,  pleas  and  quereles,  and  all  other 
things  arising  within  the  bodies  of  the  counties  as  well  by  land  as 
by  water  and;  also  of  wreck  of  the  sea,  the  admiral's  court  shall  have 
no  manner  of  cognizance,  power  nor  jurisdiction,  but  all  such  manner 
of  contracts,  pleas  and  qucreles,  and  all  other  things  rising  within 
the  bodies  of  counties  as  well  by  land  as  by  water  as  afore,  and  also 
wieck  of  the  sea.  shall  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  Und  and  not  before 
nor  by  the  admiral  nor  hk  lieutenant  in  any  wise." 
\   In  spite  of  thb  statute,  instances  still  occurred  of  the  admiralty 
court  exercising  thb  jurisdicdon.  until  by  frequent  prohibition  by 
tiie  common  law  courts,  especially  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  the 
admission  c£  the  admiralty  judgtl  thcmsdves,  it  was  reoc^nized  at 
beyond  the  scope  of  thev  autnmty.    These  admiralty  droits  are 
dassified  as  flotsam,  jetstm,  lafl^  and  derelict.    In  Lord  Coke's 
words,  flotsam  b  "  when  a  ship  sinks  or  otherwise  perishesrand  the 
gjwds  float  on  the  sea  ":  jetsam  b  "  when  goods  are  cast  out  of  a 
mp  to  lighten  her  when  in  danger  of  dnklngi  and  afterwards  the  ship 
perishes  ^ ;  and  llgan.  or  lagan,  is  '*  when  heavy  goods  are:  to  lighten 
the  ship,  cast  out  and  aonkin  the  sea  tied  to  a  buoy  or  cork,  or  some- 
thing tnat  will  not  nnk,  in  order  that  they  may  be  found  again  and 
reoovtted."    Derelict  b  a  ship  or  cargo,  or  part  of  it,  abandoned  by 
its  master  and  crew  sine  ste  recuperondi  et  sine  animo  revertendu 
,**  None  of  these  goods,'*  ados  Coke,  "  which  are  so  called,  are  called 
wreck  so  long  as  they  remain  in  or  uponr  the  aea-;  but  if  any  of  them 
by  the  aea  be  put  upon  the  Und  then  they  shall  be  sakl  to  be  wreck" 
(Sir  H.  Constable's  Com,  1509,  5  Rep.  106;  and  3  Inst.  167).  Hale 
says"  they  are  not  wreck  of  tne  fea  but  of  another  nature,  neither  do 
they  pass  by  wreecum  maris  as  b  recorded  in  Sir  Henry  Constable's 
case-and  the  case  of  the  3  Edw.  II.,  whoe  they  are  styled  adeeniurtte 
/Mris.^  And  «a  they, an  of.another^natare»  so.  they.arejof.aaothcc^ 


cngnisancf  or  jurisdiction,  viz.  the  admiral  jurisdiction.  Flotsam* 
jetsam  and  lagan,  and  other  sea  estrays,  if  they  are  taken  up  in  the 
wide  ocean,  belong  to  the  taker  of  them  if  the  owner  cannot  be  known. 
But  if  tl^  be  taken  up  within  the  narrow  seas  that  do  bek>ng  to  the 
Idn^,  or  in  any  haven,  port  or  creek  or  arm  of  the  sea,  they  do  prima 
faae  and  of  common  right  belong  to  the  king,  in  case  ynhax  the  ship 

perisheth  or  the  owner  cannot  be  known But  if  the  owner  can 

be  known  he  ought  to  have  hb  goods  again,  for  the  casting  them 
overboard  b  not  a  loss  of  hb  property.  Although  the  right  of  these 
adventures  of  the  sea  within  tne  kir^a  seas  belongs  to  him  where  the 
owner  cannot  be  known,  yet  the  king  hath  little  advantage  of  it,  for 
by  the  custom  of  the  EngUsh  seas  the  one. moiety  of  what  b  gained 
belongs  to  him  that  iaves  it  (thb  b  not  the  present  rule]. ...  A 
subject  may  be  entitled  to  these  as  he  may  be  entitled  to  wreck~ 
(l)  by  charter {  (2)  by  prescription  "  0ejure  maris;  Haigrave, 
41,  42).  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  wreck  b  clearly 
brouMt  out  isKR.  y.  AQ  Casks  of  Brandy  (1836,  3  Hagg.  Ad.  257: 
and  72.  v.  a  Casks  of  Tallow,  tbid.  2^)~-eL  dispute  between  the 
crown  and  a  grantee  of  wreck,  where  it  was  decided  that  objects 
picked  up'below  low-water  mark,  and  within  3  m.  of  it,  as  also 
objects  afloat  between  high-  and  low-water  marks,  never  having 
toucfied  the  ground,  are  droits  of  the  crown,  whereas  objects  picked 
up  aground  between  high-  and  low-water  marks,  or  though  aground, 
yet  covered  by  the  waves,  are  wreck. 

The  dbtinction  that  Hale  draws  in  the  above  passage  between 
sea  waifs  or  estra]rs  taken  on  the  high  seas,  and  those  taken  in  the 
seas  of  the  realm,  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  oceupcUio  of  the  civil 
law;  but  aJthougn  favoured  by  the  similar  rule  exbting  in  the  case 
of  royal  flsh,  it  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  courts^  which  have 
always  held  that  in  both  cases  they  are  droits  of  the  crown  in  its 
office  of  admiralty,  and,  subject  to  the  right ^of  the  salvor  to  reward 
and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  reclaim  them  in  a  year  and  a  day,  m 
to  the  royal  revenue  fLonl  Stowell,  The  Aguiia,  1798,  i  C.  Kob.  37).' 
Lord  Stowell  bases  tub  prerogative  right  "  on  the  general  rule  of 
ciyilized  countries  that  .wnat  b  found  dnelict  on  the  seas  b  acquired 
beneficially  lor  the  sovereign,  if  jio  owner  shall  appear.'*  It  seema 
that  this  was  also  Coke's  view  (2  Inst.  168^. 

The  provinons  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  mentioned 
below,  upon  the  aubject  of  droits  of  admiralty  are  not  dear.  In 
practice  the  only  droits  of  the  admiralty  that  are  commonly  dealt 
with  are  anchors  that  have  been  slipped  or  parted  from  in  heavy 
weather.  In  the  Downs  and  other  roadsteads  these  are  "  swept.' 
for  bjr  creepers  towed  over  the  sea  bottom,  and  in  former  days 
sweeping  for  anchon  was  a  common  industry.  In  the  Downs  large 
sums  have  been  made  after  gales  in  thb  way.  In  the  X7t^  century 
it  became  customary  to  obtain  from  the  crown  granta  of  the  right  to 
&di  for  sunken  wreck  and  treasure,  not  only  upon  English  coasts  but 
all  over  the  world.   .  .  " 

Althou){h  a  ship  on  board  which,  or  by  means  of  which  a  man  was 
killed,  might  be  a  deodand  Gl.«.),  yet  qua  wreck  she  was  not  subject, 
to  forfeiture  as  deodand. 

Present  British  Law. — ^Ftom  the  above  sketch  of  the  develop^ 
ment  of  the  law  of  wreck  it  will  be  seen  that  it  owes  little  to  the 
legislature.  Alter  the  act  of  1353  no  statute  dealt  with  the  sub-' 
ject  until  17x2.  In  that  year  a  salvage  act  was  passed,  but  it 
made  no  material  alteration  in  the  law;  and  although  during 
the  i8th  and  early  X9th  centuries  several  acts  were  passed 
dealing  fxagmentarily  with  wreck  and  salvage,  the  act  of  1846, 
above  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  that  caUs  for  notice.  That 
act  was  embodied  in  and  added  to  by  the  Merchant  Shilling 
Act  X854,  which  again  was  repealed,  te-enacted  and  added  to 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894.  The  last  mentioned  act' 
contains  the  whole  of  the  existing  statute  law  upon  the  subject 
of  wiedc  within  the  tenitofial  waters  of  the  United  KingdomJ 
For  its  purposes  wxeck  Includes  jetsam,  flotsam,  lagan  and 
derelict,  found  in  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  any  tidal  waterJ 
The  term  does  not  extend  to  a  baige  adrift  in  the  Thames, Hor 
a  raft  of  timber  adrift;  it  must  be  the  hull,  caigo  or  appurten-| 
ahces  of  a  vessel.  Under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  1883,  passed  to 
give  effect  to  the  NorUi  Sea  Fishezies  Convention,  the  provisions' 
ci  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  a»  to  wnrk.  apply  to  fishing  baaU 
withtheir  rigging  aixl  gear. .  , 

The  provisiona  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  dealing  with  wreck 
(ninth  part)  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  The  Board  of  Trade 
(as  the  receiver-general  of  droits  of  admiralty)  has  the  ^neral  supcr- 
intoidence  of  ?rreck  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  appomts  receivers 
of  wreck  for  the  whole  coast,  who  are  paid  by  fees.  Where  a  Britbh 
or  forrign  vessel  b  wredeed,  stranded  or  in  obtress,  at  any  place  on 
or  near  the  coasts  or  any  tidal  water  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom, 
it  b  the  duty  of  the  receiver  for  the  dbtrict  to  proceed  there  and  give 
directions  for  preserving  the  ship,  the  lives  on  board  her  ami  her 
cargo  and  appareL  He  can  require  the  assistance  of  any  person, 
especially  the  master  of  any  vessel,  or  the  useof  any  waggons,  carts 
jK^  horsasi.near  at.  baad;.and  for  thb  ^fiarpow.  ^)L  I>!^*PA.<°S>'' 
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lifllctt  there  fii  a  public  road  eqiutHy  convenient,  pass  and  repass 
with  or  without  horses  or  carriages  over  any  adjoining  lands  without 
the  owner's  or  occupier's  consent,  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible, 
and  may  also  deposit  there  any  things  recovered  from  the  snip;  any 
damage  so  done  is  a  charge  on  the  ship,  cargo  or  articles,  and  is 
leoovetable  like  salvage  iq.v.).  Penalties  are  imposed  on  any  owner 
or  occupier  hindering  the  operations.  The  receiver  has  power  to 
suppress  any  plundering  or  disorder,  or  any  hindering  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ship,  persons,  cargo  or  apparel.  Where  any  vessel, 
wrecked  or  in  distress  as  above,  is  plundered,  damaged  or  destroyed, 
by  any  riotous  or  tumultuous  assembly  ashore  or  afloat,  compensa- 
tion must  be  made  to  her  owner  in  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
same  authority  which  would  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  in  cases 
of  riot  iq.v.),  and  in  Ireland  in  cases  of  mafiaous  injuries  to  property. 
In  the  absence  of  the  receiver,  his  powers  may  be  ^exercised  by  the 
following  officers  or  persons  in  successive  order,  viz.  a  chief  officer 
of  customs,  principal  officer  of  coast-guard,  inland  revenue  officer, 
sheriff,  justice  of  tne  peace,  and  naval  or  military  officer  on  full  pay. 
These  persons  act  as  the  receiver'^  agent  and  put  the  salvage  in  his 
custody^  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  fees  nor  are  they  deprived 
of  any  right  to  salvage  by  so  doing.  An  examination  is  also  directed 
to  be  hdd.  in  cases  of  ships  in  distress  on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom, 
by  a  wreck  receiver,  wreck  commissioner  or  hb  deputy,  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  by  evidence  on  oath 
as  to  the  name  and  description  of  diip,  name  of  master,  shipbwner 
and  owner  of  cargo,  ports  to  and  from  which  the  ship  was  bound,. the 
occasion  of  the  ship's  distress,  the  services  rendered  and  the  like. 
The  act  provides  as  follows  for  dealing  with  wreck:  Any  one  finding 
wreck,  it  he  is  the  owner  of  it,  must  give  notice  of  his  having  done  so 
to  the  receiver  of  the  district,  and  if  ne  is  not  the  owner  he  must  de- 
liver it  to  that  officer  as  soon  as  possible,  except  for  reasonable  cause, 
e.g.  if,  as  a  salvor,  he  retains  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  receiver. 
No  articles  belonging  to  a  wrecked  ship  found  at  the  time  of  the 
casualty  must  be  taken  or  kept  by  any  person,  whether  their  owner 
or  not,  but  must  be  handed  over  to  the  receiver.  The  receiver 
taking  possession  of  any  wreck  must  give  notice  of  it,  with  a  descrip- 
tion, at  the  nearest  custom-house;  ana  if  the  wreck  is  in  his  opinion 
worth  more  than  ^^20,  also  to  Lloyd's.  The  owner  of  any  wreck  in  the 
hands  of  a  recdver  must  establish  his  claim  to  it  within  a  year,  and 
on  so  doine,  and  paying  all  expenses,  is  entitled  to  have  it  restored 
to  him.  Where  a  foreign  ship  has  been  wrecked  oil  or  near  the  coast, 
and  any  articles  forming  part  of  her  cargo  are  found  on  or  near  the 
coast,  or  are  brought  into  any  port,  the  consular  officer  of  the  foreign 
country  to  which  the  ship  or  cargo  belongs  is  deemed  to  be  the  agent 
for  the  owner  so  far  as  the  custody  and  disposal  of  the  articles  is 
concerned.  The  receiver  may  in  certain  cases,  e.g.  where  the  value 
is  small,  sell  the  wreck  and  hold  the  proceeds  till  claimed.  The  right 
to  unclaimed  wreck  belongs  to  the  crown,  except  in  places  where  the 
crown  has  granted  that  right  to  others.  Persons  so  entitled,  such  as 
admirals — vice-admirals  are  mentioned  in  the  act  {sed  ptaere)— 
lords  of  manors  and  the  like,  are  entitled,  after  giving  the  receiver 
notice  and  particulars  of  their  title,  to  receive  notice  from  the  receiver 
of  any  wreck  there  found.  Where  wreck  is  notckumed  by  an  owner 
within  a  year  after  it  was  found,  and  has  been  in  the  nands  of  a 
receiver,  it  can  be  cbimed  by  the  person  entitled  to  wreck  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  and  he  is  entitled  to  have  it  after  paying  expenset 
and  salvage  omnected  with  it;  if  no  such  person  claims  it,  it  is  sold 
by  the  receiver,  and  the  net  proceeds  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown,  cither  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  or  the  duchy  of  Cornwall; 
or  if  these  do  not  claim  it,  it  goes  to  the  crown.  Where  the  title  to 
unclaimed  wreck  is  disputed,  the  dispute  may  be  settled  summarily 
as  in  cases  of  salvage;  either  party,  u  dissatisfied,  may  within  three 
months  after  a  year  since  the  wreck  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
receiver  proceed  in  any  competent  court  to  establish  his  title. 
Deli^^ry  of  unclaimed  wreck  by  the  receiver  dischanes  him  from 
liability,  but  does  not  prejudice  the  title  thereto.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  power  to  purchase  rights  of  wreck.  No  penon  exercising 
admiralty  jurisdiction  as  grantee  of  wreck  may  interfere  with  wreck 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  act.  Duties  are  payable  on 
wrecked  goods  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  Isle  oi  Man  as  if 
they  had  been  imported  thither;  and  goods  wrecked  im  their  home- 
ward voyage  may  be  forwarded  to  their  original  destinatbn,  or.  if 
wrecked  on  their  outward  voyage,  to  thdr  port  of  shipment,  on  due 
security  being  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  Wreck  com- 
missioners may  be  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  hold  investi- 
gations into  shipfMng.casualties,  to  act  as  judf^  of  courts  of  8iirvey« 
and  to  take  examinations  in  respect  of  sbipe  in  distress.  ■  V^-  ;  v 
^  The  owner  of  a  wrecked  ship,  sunk  by  his  negligence  in  a  navigable 
highway,  so  as  to  be  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  if  be  retains  the 
ownership  of  her,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  owner  of  any  other  ship 
which  without  negligence  runs  into  her.  If,  however,  the  owner  has 
taken  steps  to  Indicate  her  position,,  or  the  harbour  authority  at  his 
request  has  undertaken  to  do  so,  no  actiotr  lies  'against  him  for 
negli^nce  dther  in  rem  or  in  personam.  He  may,  however  (whether 
the  sinking  was  due  to  his  negligence  or  not),  abaiuion  the  ship,  and 
can  thus  free  himself  from  any  farther  liability  in  respect  of  her. 
If  he  abandons  her  to  any  other  person — e.g.  an  underwriter — who 
pays  for  her  as  for  a  total  loss,  that  person  docs  not  become  liable 
for  her  unless  he  takes  possession  or  control  in  any  way.  Harbour 
authorities  gi^neratly  have  by  local  sutute,  as  they  have  by  the 


general  Harbours,  Docks  and  Pierv  Clauses  Act  1847  Qf  tncorporate<{ 
in  their  own  act),  the  power  of  removing  the  wreclc  in  such  a  case. 
and  recouping  themselves  for  their  expenses  from  its  proceeds.     The 
general  act  also  gives  a  personal  right  of  action  agamst  cbe  o-wncr 
for  any  balance  of  expense  over  the  value  of  the  wrrck;  but  if  the 
owner  nas  abandoned  it,  and  no  one  else  has  taken  it,  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  is  liable.    A  particular  or  local  act  (as  e.g.  one  of  the 
State  of  Victoria)  may,  however,  fasten  this  liability  on  the  person 
who  is  owner  at  the  time  when  the  ship  is  wrecked,  and  then  he 
cannot  free  himself  of  it.    A  harbour  authority  is  not  obliged  to 
remove  a  wreck  because  it  has  power  to  do  so,  unless  it  takes  dues 
from  vessels  using  the  harbour  where  the  wreck  lies,  or  in  some  way 
warrants  that  'the  harbour  is  safe  for  navigation,  in  which  case  it  is 
under  an  obligation  to  do  so.    Further  statutory  provision  is  nov 
made  in  this  respect  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  empowers 
harbour  authorities  to  raise,  remove  or  destroy  (and  meantime  buoy 
or  light),  or  to  sell  and  reimburse  themselves  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  any  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel,  her  tackle,  cargo,  equipment  and 
stores,  sunk,  stranded  or  abandoned  in  any  water  under  their  control, 
or  any  approach  thereto,  which  is  an  obstnictioti  or  danger  to  navi- 
.gation  or  lifeboat  service.   They  must  first  give  due  notice  of  such 
intention,  and  must  allow  the  owner  to  have  the  wreck  on  his  paying 
the  fair  market  value.  ^  The  act  gives  amilar  powers  to  lighthouse 
authorities,  with  a  provitton  that  any  dispute  between  a  harbour  and 
lighthouse  authority  in  this  respect  is  to  be  determined  finally  by 
the  Qoard  of  Trade.   Provision  is  also  made  by  statute  for  the  burial 
of  bodies  cast  on  shore  from  the  sea  by  wreck  or  otherwise  within  the 
limits  of  parishes,  or,  in  extra-parochial  places,  by  the  paridi  officers 
or  constables  at  the  cost  of  the  county;  and  lords  of  manors  entitled 
to  wreck  may  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  burial  of  bodies  cast  u(> 
within  the  manor,  as  evidence  of  their  right  of  wreck. 

The  method  erf  dealing  with  wreck  outside  territorial  waters  (which 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  act)  is  governed  by  thepievious 
general  law  relating  to  droits  of  admiralty.  The  Board  of  'Trade.  a» 
receiver-general,  in  its  instructions  to  receivers,  directs  that  wreck 
picked  up  at  sea  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  brought 
to  it  by  British  ships,  is  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  recei\-cr 
and  held  by  him  on  Behalf  of  the  owners,  or,  if  the  owners  do  not  claim 
it,  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  Derelict  ships  picked  up  at  sea  outside 
territorial  limits  and  brought  into  British'ports  must  be  delivered  to 
the  receiver  and  kept  by  him  until  the  owner  can  be  found  (but  not 
longer  than  a  year  and  a  day).  Wreck  picked  up  out  of  territorial 
limits  by  a  foreign  ship  need  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  recei\'er, 
unless  upon  application  by  a  party  interested.  For  the  receiver's 
rights  with  respect  to  i>roperty  in  distress  and  its  liability  to  salvage, 
see  Salvage. 

By  an  act  of  1896  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  a  British  ship  to 
report  to  Lloyd's  agent,  or  to  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's,'  any  floating 
derelict  ship  which  he  may  fall  in  with  at  sea.  Under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  it  is  a  felony  to  take  wreck  found  in  territorial  limits 
to  a  foreign  port,  and  it  is  punishable  by  fine  to  interfere  with  a 
wreck.  The  receiver  has  power,  by  means  of  a  search  warrant  from 
a  justice,  to  search  for  wreck  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  con- 
cealed. By  the  general  criminal  taw  in  Scotland  plundering  wreck  is 
punishable  at  common  law;  and  in  England  and  Ireland  it  is  a  felony 
to  plunder  or  steal  any  wreck  or  part  thereof,  to  destroy  any  wreck 
or  part  thereof,  to  prevent  or  impede  any  person  on  .board  a  wreck 
from  saving  himself,  and  to  exhibit  any  fallc  signal  with  the  intent 
of  endangering  any  ship,  or  to  do  anything  tending  to  the  immediate 
loss  or  destruction  of  a  ship  for  which  no  other  punishment  i» 
provided. 

AUTHORiTtE$.-~Du  Cange,  Ghssarium,  tit.  "  Wreckum  ";  Chief- 
Justice  Hale,  De  Jure  maris;  Hargrave,  Tracts  (London,  1767); 
Pialmer,  Law  of  wreck,  Law  Tracts  (London,  1843);  Marsdcn, 
Seka  Pleas  of  Admiralty,  Selden  Society  (London,  1892  and  1897): 
Records  cj  the  Admiralty  and  oj  ike  High  Court  of  Admiralty;  Public 
Record  Office  (London) ;  Victoria  County  History,  Cornwall^  and  other 
seaboard  counties;  Maritime  History,  by  M.  Oppenheim  (1906,  &c.}} 
'Board  of  Trade  Instructions  as  to  Wreck  and  SaUage^djondoa). 
^" (R^G.M.;  G.C.  P.') 

'^WRSDEi  KARL  PHIUPP,  Pb&ce  voN  (1767^x838),  Bavariaai 
fidd-manhal,  was  bom  at  Hdddberg  on  the  29th  of  April 
X767,  and  educated  for  the  career  of  a  dvil  official  under  the 
Palatinate  govemxnent,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  campaign 
of  X799  he  raised  a  volunteer  corps  in  the  Palatinate  and  was 
made,  its  colonel.  ^  This  corps  exdled  the  mirth  of  the  well* 
drilled  Austrians  with  whom  it  served,  but  its  colonel  soon  brought 
it  into  a  good  condition,  and  it  distinguished  ftsdf  during  Kra/s 
retreat  on  Ulm.  At  HohenUnden  Wrede  commanded  one  of 
the  Palatinate  infantry  brigades  with  credit.and  after  the  peace 
of  Lun£viIIe  be  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  Bavarian 
army,  which  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  reforms.  Wrede 
soon  made  himself  x'ery  popular,  and  distinguished  hinsdf 
in  opposing  the  Austrian  invasion  of  1805.  The  Bavarians  were 
lor  several  ytan.the  active  allies  of  Napoleon,  and  Wrede  was 
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engaged  in  tte  campftfgn'  9ffitSxA^Tmtdi^iri^&g'9speia/d  dis- 

tinctioH  at  Pultuak.    But  the  contemptuous  attitude  o£  tlie 

French  towards  the  Bavarian  troops,  and  accusations  of  looting 

against  himself,  exasperated  the  general's  fiery  temper,  and 

both  in  X807  and  in  1809  even  outward  hannony  was  only 

maintained  by  the  tact  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.    In  the  latter 

year,  under  Lefebvre;  Wrede  conducted  the  rearguard  operations 

on  the  Isar  and  the  Abens,  commanded  the  Bavarians  in  the 

bitter  Tirolese  war,  was  wounded  in  the  decisive  attack  at 

jWagram,  and  returned  to  Tirol  in  November  to  complete  the 

subjection  of  the  mountaineers.   Napoleon  made  him  a  count  of 

the  Empire  in. this  year..  But  after  a  visit  to  France,  recognising 

that  Napoleon  woidd  not  respect  the  independence  of  the  Rhine 

states,  and  that  the  empire  would  collapse  under  the  emperor's 

ambitions,  he  gradually  went  x>ver  to  the  anti-French  party  in 

Bavaria,  and  though  he  displayed  hu  usual  vigour  in  the  Russian 

campaign,  the  retreat  convinced  him  that  Napoleon's  was;  a 

losing  cause  and  he  left  the  army..  At  first  his  resignation  was 

not  accepted,  but  early  in  18x3  he  was  allowed,  to  return,  to 

Bavaria  to  reorganise  the  Bavarian  army. '  But  he  had  iio 

intention  of  using  that  army  on  Napoleon's  side,  and  when  the 

king  of  Bavaria  resolved  at  last  to  join  Napcdeon's  enemies, 

Wrede's  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field.    In  concert  with 

Schwarzenberg  Wrede  threw  himself  across  Napoleon's  line  of 

retreat  from  Germany  at  Hanau,  but  on  the  30th  of  October 

he  was  driven  off  the  road  with  heavy  losses.     Next  year, 

after  recovering  from  a  dangerous  wound,  he  lad  a  corps  in  the 

invasion  of  France,  and  supported  BlUcher's  vigorous  policy. 

In  i8x$  the  Bavarians  took  the  field  but  were  not  actively 

engaged.    After  Waterloo,  Wrede,  who  had  been  made  a  prince 

in  x8x4,  played  a  con^icuous  part  in  Bavarian  politics  as  the 

opponent  of  Montgelas,  whom  he  succeeded  in  power  in  18x7, 

and  in  X835  he  was  made  head  of  the  council  of  regency  during 

the  king's  absence.    He  died  on  the  lath  of  December  X838. 

See  lives  by  Ricdel  (1844}  and  Heihnann  (1881). 

WREN,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  (x63a-i733),  English' architect, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  b9m  at  East  Knoyle,  Wiltshire, 
on  the  aoth  of  October  1632;  he  entered  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  in  1646,  took  his  degree  in  1650,  and  in  X653  was  auMle  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls.  While  at  Oxford  Wren  distinguished  himsell 
in  geometry  and  applied  mathematics,  and  Newton,  in  his  Frin- 
cipia,  p.  19  (ed.  of  x  7 13),  speaks  very  highly  of  his  work  as  a 
geometrician.  In  1657  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  College,  and  in  x66o  was  dected  Savilian  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford.  It  is,  however,  as  an  architect  that  Wren 
is  best  known,  and  the  great  fire  of  London,  by  its  destruction 
of  the  cathcdnd  and  neariy  all  the  city  churches,  gave  Wren  a 
unique  oi^wrtunity..  Just  before  the  fire  Wren  was  asked  by 
Charles  II«  to  prepare  a  schepie  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  St 
.Paul's.  In  May  x666  Wren  submitted  hb  report  and  designs 
(in  the  All  Souls  colle9tion),  for  this  work;  the  old  cathedral  was 
ia  a  very  ruinous  state,  and  Wren  proposed  to  remodel  the  greater 
part»  as  he.  said,  *'  after  a  good  Romaii  manner,"  and  not,  "  to 
follow  the  (Qothick  Rudeness  ojf  the  old  Design."  According  to 
this  scheme  only  the  old  choir  was  left;  the  nave  and  transepts 
were  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  classiral  style,  "with  a  lofty  dome  at 
the  crossing — ^not  unlike  the  plan  eventually  carried  out.^^ 
'  In  September  of  the  same  year  (1666)  the  fire  occurred,  and  the 
old  St  Paul's  was  completely  gutted.  From  x668  to  1670 
attempts  were  being  made  by  the  chapter  to  restore  the  ruined 
building;  but  Dean  Sancroft  ^as  anxious  to  have  it  wholly 
rebuilt,  and  in  1668  he  had  asked  Wren  to  prepare  a  design  for  a 
vh^y  new  church.  This  first  design,  the  inodel  for  which  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  very  inferior  to 
what  Wren  afterwards  devised.  In  plan  it  is  an  iitomense 
rotunda  surrounded  by  a  wide  aisle,  and  apfHToached  by  a 
double  portico;  the  rotunda  is  covered .  with  .a  dome  taken 
from  that  of  the  Panthetm  ui  Rome;  on  this  a  second  dome 
stands,  set  on  a  lofty  dnun,  and  this  second  dome  is  crowned  by  a 
tall  spue.  But  the  dean  aiid  chapter  objected  to  the  absence  of  a 
structural  choir,  nave  and  aisles,  and  wished  to  follbw  the 
medieval  cathedral  arrangement.    Thus,  in  spite  of  its  having 


been  approved  by  the  king,  this  debign  was  happjly  aUandoned-^ 
much  to  Wren's  disgust;  and  he  prepared  another  scheme  with  a 
similar  treatmrat  of  a  dome  crowned  by  a  spire,  which  in  X675 
was  ordered  to  be  carried  out. ,  Wren  apparently  did  not  himself 
approve  of  this  second  design,  for  he  got  the  king  to  give  him 
permission-  to.  alter  it  as  much  as  he  liked,  without  showing 
models  or  drawings  to  any. one,  and  the  actual  building  bears 
little  resemblanee  to  the  ^>proved  design,  to  which  it  is  very 
superior  in  almost  every  possible  poinL  Wren's  earlier  designs 
have  the  exterior  of  Uie  church  arranged  with  one  order  of 
columns;  the  division  of  the  whole  height  into  two  orders  was 
an  immense  gain  in  increasing  the  apparent  scale  of  the  whole,' 
and  makes  the  exterior  of  St  Paul's  very  superior  to  that  of  St 
Peter's  in  Rome,  which  is  utterly  dwarfed  by  the  colossal  »tt  of 
the  columns  and  pilasters  of  its  single  order.  The  present  dome 
and  the  drum  on  which  it  stands,  masterpieces  of  graceful  Untf 
and  harmonious  proportion,  were  vtty  important  alterations  from 
the  earlier  scheme;  As  a  scientific  enginedr  and  practical  architect 
Wren  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  as  an  artistic  designer. 
Ihe  construction  of  the  wooden  external  dome,  and  the  support 
of  the  stoDft  kntem  by  an  ixmer  cone  of  brickwork,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  either  the  external  or  internal  dome,  are  wonderful 
etan^plcs  of  his  constructive  iiigenuity.  The  first  stone  of  the 
new  St  Paul's  was  laid  on  the  aist  of  June  1675;  the  choir  wss 
opened  for  use  <m  the  2nd  of  December  xCg?;  and  the  last  stone 
of  the  cathedral  was  set  in  1710. 
-  Wren  also  designed  aooloniiade  to  enclose  a  hitgepiaxza  forming 
a  dear  space  round  the  churchy  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of; 
Bemixii's  colonimde  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  biit  space  in  the  dtyj 
was  too  valuaUe  to  admit  of  this.  Wren  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  BeminTs  designs,  and  visited  Paris  in  1665  in  ardo; 
to  see  him  and  his  proposed  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Louvre.  Bernini  showed  his  design  to  Wren,  but  would  not  let 
him  copy  it,  thou^  as  he  said,  he '.'  would  have  given  his  sldn  " 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

'•  After  the  destruction  of  the'city  of  London  Wren  was  employed 
to  make  designs  for  rebuilding  its  fifty  burnt  churdies,  and  he 
also  prepared  a  scheme  for  laying  out  thie  whole  city  on  a  new  plan,^ 
with  a  series  of  wide  streets  radiating  from  a  central  space. 
Difficulties  arising  from  the  various  ownershqw  ol  the  ground 
prevented  the  aooompEshment  of  this  scheme,  i 

Among  Wren's  dty  churches  the  most  notewwthy  are  St 
Michael's,  Comhill ;  St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  and  St  Mary4e-Bow; 
Cheapside,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  graceful  spire;  and.St 
Stephen!s,  Walbrook,  with  a  plain  exterior,  bat  very  elaborate 
and  graceful  interior.  In  the  design  of  spires  Wren  showed  much 
taste  and  wonderful  power  of  invention.  He  was  also  very 
judicious  in  the  way  in  which  he  expended  the  limited  money  at 
his  command;  he  did  not  fritter  it  away  in  an  attempt  to  inake 
the  whole  of  a  building  remarkable,  but  devoted  it  chiefly  to 
one  part  or  feature,  sudi  ss  a  qnre  or  a  rich  sdieme  of  internal 
decoration.  :Thus  he  was  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  St 
James's,  Piccadilly,  content  to  make  the  exterior  of  an  almost, 
bamllke  plainness. 

The  other  buildings  designed  by  Wren  were  very  numerous. 
Only  a  few  of  the  prindpal  ones  can  be  mentioned:-^the  Custom 
House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Marlborouig^  House,  Buckin^am' 
House,  and  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physidans — now  destroyed; 
others  which  exist  are — at  Oxford,  the  Shpldonian  theatre,  the 
Ashmolean  museum,  the  Tom  Tower  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Queen's  College  chapd;  at  Cambridge,  the  library  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  al^>A  of  Pembroke,  the  latter  at  the  cost  of 
Bishop  Matthew  Wren,  his  uncle.  The  western  towers  of  Wes^> 
minster  Abbey  are  usually  attributed  to  Wren,  but  they  were  not 
carried  out  till  1735-X74S,  jnany  years  after  Wren's  death,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  his  design  was  used.  Wren 
(D.C.L.  from  x66o)  was  knighted  in  1673,  and  was  dected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1681.  He  was  in  parliament 
for  many  years,  representing  Plsrmpton  from  1685,  Windsor  from 
1689,  and  Weymouth  from  1700.  He  occupied  the  post  of 
surveyor  of  the  royal  works  for  fifty  years,  but  by  a  shameful 
cabal  was  dismissed  from  this  ofiice  a  few  years  before  his  death.' 
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He  died  in  1713,  and  is  buried  imder  ttie  choir  of  St  Paul's; 
Ob  a  tablet  over  the  inner  north  doorway  is  the  well-known 
epitaph—^*  monumentum  requinSt  circumspke, 

t  •  For  further  information  the  reader  should  consult  theParenUJiat 
published  by  Wren's  grandson  in  17m,  an  account  of  the  Wren 
family  and  especially  of  Sir  Christopher  and  his  works;  also  the 
two  biographies  of  Ween  by  Elmes  and  Miss  PhiUiroore;  Milman, 
Annals  <^  St  PauTs  (1868);  and  Longman,  Thru  CaUudrals  dedi- 
cated to  St  Paul  in  London  (1873),  Pp.  77  seq.  See  also  Clayton, 
Churches  of  Sir  C,  Wrtn  (1848-1840);  Taylor,  Towers  and  Steeples 
of  Wren  (jLaad6tL,  1881);.  Niven,  City  Churches  (Ixmdon.  1887), 
illustrated  with  bne  etchings;  A.  H.  Mackmurdo,  Wren*s  Ctty 
Churches  (1883);  A.  Stratton.  The  Life,  Work  and  Influenu  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (1807):  Lena  MUman,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1908). 
In  the  library  of  All  Souls  at  Oxford  are  preserved  a  larfre  number  of 
drawings  by  Wren,  including  the  designs  for  almost  all  his  chief 
works,  and  a  fine  series  showing  bis  various  ftchemes  for  St  Paul's 
CathedraL  Q.H.M.) 

WREN  (O.  £&g7vriiMa,  ItGd.  £ng7«reiffi«;  IceL  rindiU),the 
popular  name  for  birds  of  the  Passerine  family  l^oglodytidae, 
of  which  the  best  known  example  is  Troglodytes  payulus,  the 
little  brown  bird— with  its  short  tail,  cocked  on  high'-inquisitive 
and  familiar,  that  braves  the  winter  of  the  British  Islands,  and 
even  that  of  the  Europeaii  continent.  Great  interest  Is  taken  in 
this  bird  throughout  all  European  countries,  and,  though  in 
Britain  comparatively  few.  vemacuhir  names  have  been  applied 
to  it,  two  of  them—"  jenny  •"  or  "  kitty-wren  "—are  terms  of 
endearment..  M.  RoUand  records  no  fewer  than  139  local  names 
for  it  in  France;  and  Italy,  Germany  and  other  lands  are  only 
less  prolific.'.  Many  of  these  carry  on  the  old  belief  that  the  wren 
was  the  king  of  birds,  a  belief  connected  ¥dth  the  fable  that  once 
the  fowls  of  the  abr  resolved  to  choose  for  their  leader  that  one 
of  them  which  should  inount  highest.  This  the  eagle  seemed  to 
do,  and  all  were  ready  to  accept  his  rule,  when  a  loud  burst  of 
Song  was  heard;  and  perched  upon  him  was  seen  the  wren,  which 
unseen  had  beeii  borne  aloft  by  the  giant.  The  curious  associa- 
tion of  this  bird  with  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  on  which  day 
in  S.  Wales,  or,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  S.  of  France,  on  or  about 
Christmas  Day,  men  and  boys  used  to  "hunt  the  wren," 
addressing  it  in  a  song  as  "  the  Idng  of  birds,"  is  remarkable. 
^  The  better  known  forms  in  the  United  States  are  the  houso- 
wren,  common  in  the  eastern  states;  the  winter-wren,  remarkable 
for  its  resonant  and  brilliant  song;  the  CaroUna-wren,  also  a 
fine  singer,  and  the  marsh*wren,  besides  the  cactus  wrens  and 
the  cafion-wrens  of  the  western  states. .  ,,. ' 

K  Wrens  have  the  bill  slender  and  somewhat  arched:  their 
food  consists  of  insects,  larvae  and  spiders,  but  they  will  also  take 
any  small  creatures,  such  as  worms  and  snails,  and  occasionally 
eat  seeds.  The  note  is  shrilL  The  nest  is  usually  a  domed  struc* 
ture  of  ferns,  grass,  moss  and  leaves,  lined  with  hair  or  feathers,  and 
from  three  to  nine  eggs  are  produced,  in  most  of  the  species  white. 
\  The  headquarters  of  the  wrens  are  in  tropical  America,  but 
they  reach  Greenbmd  in  the  N.  and  the  Falkland  Islands  in  the  Sv 
Some  genera  are  confined  to  the  hills  of  tropical  Asia,  but  Tro^ 
gfodytes,  Uie  best  known,  ranges  over  N.  and  S.  America,  Asia 
and  Europe.  ■ 

[  The  Troglodytidae  by  no  means  contain  all  the  birds  to  which  the 
name  *'  wren  "  b  applied.  Several  of  the  SyMinae  (of.  Warbler} 
bear  it,  especially  the  beautiful  little  goldenrcrested  wren  (cf.  Kinglet) 
and  the  group  commonly  known  in  Britain  as  "  willow-wrensi  "-^ 
forming  the  eenus  PhyUoscopus.  .Three  of  these  are  habiiual  summer- 
visitants.  The  largest,  usually  called  the  wood-wren,  P.  sibtlatrix,  is 
more  abundant  in  the  N.  than  in  the  S.  of  England,  and  chiefly 
frequents  woods  of  oak  or  beech.  It  has  a  loud  and  peculiar  eong, 
like  the  word  twH,  sounded  very  long,  and  repeated  at  first  slowly, 
but  afterwards  more  quickly,  while  at  uncertain  intervals  comes 
another  note,  which  hait  been  sylUbled  as  cAea,  uttered  about  three 
times  in  succession.  The  willow-wren  propa*,  P.  trochilus,  is  in 
many  parts  d  Great  Britadn  the  commonest  summer-bird,  and  is 
die  most  generally  dispersed.  The  third  species,  P.  coUybita  or 
minor  (frequently  out  roost  wrondy  called  5>/»m»  rufa  or  P.  rufus), 
commonly  Known  as  the  chiffchaJt,  from  the  peculiarity  of  Its  con- 
stantly repeated  two-noted  crv,  is  very  numerous  in  the  S.  and  W. 
of  England,  but  seems  to  oe  scarcer  N.  These  three  species 
make  tneir  nest  upon  or  very  doee  to  the  ground,  and  the  building  is 
always  domed.  Hence  they  are  commonly  called  "oven-biros," 
and  occasionally,  from  the  ^rass  used  in  their  structure, "  bay-jacks,'* 
a  aame  common  to  the  white-throat  (^.t.)  and  its  allies.     (A.  N.)  •' 


WRESTUNO  (O.  Eng.  wri^ian),  a  sport  fai  which  two  penots 
strive  to  throw  each  other  to  the  ground.   It  Is  one  of  the  zDost 
primitive  and  universal  of  sports.   Upon  the  waUs  of  tifec  texaplt- 
tombs  of  Beni  Hasan,  near  the  Nile,  are  sculptured  many  hminind 
scenes  from  wrestling  matches,  depicting  practically  all  the  hokfs 
and  falls  known  at  the  present  day,  thus  proving  that  'wrestling 
was  a  highly  developed  sport  at  least  3000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.   As  the  description  of  the  bout  between  Odysseus 
and  Ajax  in-the  23rd  book  of  the  /fuuf ,  and  the  evolutions  of  tbe 
classic  Greek  wrestlers,  tally  with  the  sculptures  of  Beni  Hasan 
and  Nineveh,  the  sport  may  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
from  Egypt  or  Asia.    In  Homer's  celebrated  description  of  the 
match  between  Ajax  and  Odysseus  the  two  champions  wore  only 
a  girdle,  which  was,  however,  not  used  in  the  classic  Greek  games. 
Neither  Homer  nor  Eustathius,  who  also  minutely  depicted  the 
battle  between  Ajax  and  Odysseus,  mentions  the  u^e  of  oil, 
which,  however,  was  invariable  at  the  Olympic  games,  where 
wrestling  was  introduced  during  the  x8th  (Hympiad.    The  Greek 
wrestlers  were,  after  the  application  of  the  oil,  rubbed  with  fine 
sand,  to  afford  a  better  hold. 

Wrestling  was  a  vexy  important  branch  of  athletics  in  the 
Greek  games,  since  it  formed  the  chief  event  of  the  penlatMon^  or 
quintuple  games  (see  Games,  Classical).  All  holds  were  allowed, 
even  strangling,  butting  and  kicking.    Crushing  the  fingers  was 
used  especially  in  the  fancralum,  a  combination  of  wrestling  and 
boxing.    Wrestlers  were  tauj^t  to  be  graceful  in  all  their  move- 
ments, in  accordance  with  the  Gredt  ideas  of  aesthetics.    There 
were  two  varieties  of  Greek  wrestling,  the  r&Xif  ifllhtt  or  upright 
wrestling,  which  was  that  generally  practised,  and  the  A^lwiniats 
{tdihmst  ivcta  vdulaioria)  or  squirming  contest  after  the  con- 
testants had  fallen,  which  continued  until  one  acknowledged 
defeat. .  It  was  this  variety  that  was  employed  in  the  pancroium. 
Hie  upright  wrestling  was  very  similar  to  the  modem  catch-as- 
catch-can  style.   In  this  three  falls  out  of  five  decided  a  match. 
A  variation  of  this  style  was  that  m  which  one  of  the  contestants 
stood  Drithin  a  small  ring  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  adversary 
to  pull  him  out  of  h.  Other  local  varieties  existed  in  the  different 
provinces.    The  most  celebrated  wrestler  of  ancient  times  was 
Milo  of  Crotona  (c.  520  B.C.),  who  scored  thirty-two  victories  in 
the  different  national  games,  six  of  them  at  Olympia.    Greek 
athletic  sports  were  introduced  hito  Rome  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  but  it  never  attained  to, the  popularity 
that  it  enjoyed  in  Greece. ' 

'  Among  the  Teutonic  peoples  wrestling,  at  least  as  a  method 
of  fighting,  was  of  courie  always  known;  how  popular  it  had 
become  as  a  sport  dtuing  the  middle  ages  is  proved  by  the 
voluminous  literature  which  appeared  on  the  subject  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  most  celebrated  work  being  the  Rinier- 
Kunsl  of  Fabian  von  Auerswald  (1539).    Albrecht  Dfirer  made 
1x9  drawings  illustrating  the  different  holds  and  falls  in  vogue  in 
the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries.    These  shigularly  resembled  those 
used  in  the  Greek  games,  even  to  certain  brutal  tricks,  which, 
however,  were  considered  by  the  German  masters  as  not  geset-^ 
liglick  (friendly)  and  were  not  commonly  used.    Wrestling  was 
adopted  by  the  German  Tumvereine  as  one  of  their  exercises, 
but  with  the  elimination  of  tripping  and  all  holds  bdow  the  hips. 
At  present  the  most  popular  style  in  Europe  is  the  S(^<alled 
Graeco-Romaiu 

In  Switscrland  Uid  some  of  the  Tiroltee  valleys  a  kind*  of 
wrestling  flourishes  under  the  name  of  Sdnringen  (swinging). 
The  wrestlers  wear  sekwingkasen  or  wrestling-breeches,  irith 
stout  belts,  on  wluch  the  holds  are  taken.  The  fixst  man  down 
loses  the  bout.  In  Styria,  wrestlers  stand  firmly  on  both  feet 
with  right  hands  clasped.  When  the  word  is  given  each  tries  to 
push  or  ptill  the  other  from  his  stance,  the  slightest  xnovcincnt 
of  a  foot  sufficing  to  lose. 

The  popidarity  of  wrestling  has  survived  in  many  Asiatic 
countries,  particuhiriy  in  Japan,  where  the  first  match  recorded 
took  place  in  23  B.C.,  the  victor  being  Sukune,  who  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  wrestlers.  In  the 
8th  century  the  emperor  Shdmu  made  wrestling  one  of  the 
features  of  the  annusl  harvest  "  Festival  of  the  Five  Gnlnik" 
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the  victor  bdng  appointed  ofBdal  referee  and  presented  with  a 
fan  bearing  the  legend,  "  Prince  of  Lions."  In  858  tlie  throne 
of  Japan  was  wrestled  for  by  the  two  sons  of  the  enperor 
Buntoku,  and  the  victor,  Koreshito,  succeeded  his  father  under 
the  name  of  Seiwa.  Imperial  patronage  of  wrestling  ceased  in 
1 175,  after  the  war  whidi  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Shogunate,  but  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  training  of  the 
samurai  or  military  caste.  About  1600,  professional  wrestling 
again  rose  to  importance,  the  best  men  being  in  the  employ  of 
the  great  daimios  or  feudal  nobles.  It  was,  nevertheless,  still 
kept  up  by  the  samurai,  and  eventually  developed  into  the 
peculiar  combination  of  wrestling  and  system  of  doing  bodily 
injury  called  ju-jutsu  (9.9.),  which  survives  with  wrcstUi^ 
as  a  separate  though  allied  art.  The  national  championships 
were  re<established  in  1624,  when  the  celebrated  Shiganosuke 
won  the  honour,  and  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Japanese  wrestlers,  like  those  of  India,  lay  much  stress  upon 
weight  and  are  generally  men  of  great  bulk,  lUthough  surprisingly 
light  on  their  feet.  They  form  a  gild  which  is  divided  into  several 
ranks,  the  highest  being  composed  of  \hja  Josfdiyori,  or  elders, 
in  whose  hands  the  superintendence  of  the  wtestUng  schools 
^nd  tournaments  lies,  and  who  m  feudal  times  used  to  rank  next 
to  the  samurai.  The  badges  of  the  three  highest  ranks  are 
damask  aprons  richly  embroidered.  Evoy  public  wrestler  must 
have  passed  through  a  thorough  cotuse  of  instruction  under  one 
of  the  joshiyori  and  have  undergone  numerous  practical  tests. 
The  wrestling  takes  place  in  a  ring  1 2  ft.  in  diameter,  the  wrestlers 
being  naked  but  for  a  loin-doth.  At  the  command  of  the  referee 
the  two  adversaries  crouch  with  their  hands  on  the  ground  and 
watch  for  an  opening.  The  method  is  very  simiUr  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  modern  catch-as-catch-can  style, 
except  that  a  wrestler  who  touches  the  ground  with  any  part  of 
his  person  except  the  feet,  after  the  first  hold  has  been  taken, 
loses  the  bout. 

Indian  wrestling  resembles  that  of  Japan  in  the  great  she  of 
Us  exponents  or  Pulwans,  and  the  number  and  subtlety  of  its 
attacks,  called  penekes.  It  is  of  Ihe  "  loose  '*  order,  the  men 
facing  each  other  nude,  except  for  a  lotn-cloth,  and  manoeuvring 
warily  for  a  hold.  Both  shoulders  placed  on  the  ground  simul- 
taneously constitute  a  fall. 

In  Great  Britain  wrestling  was  cultivated  at  a  voy  early  age, 
both  Saxons  and  Celts  having  always  been  addicted  to  it,  and 
English  literature  Is  full  of  references  to  the  sport.  On  St  James's 
and  St  Bartholomew's  days  special  matches  took  place  through* 
out  England,  those  ia  London  being  held  in  St  Giles's  Fidd» 
whence  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  ClerkenwelL  The 
lord  mayor  and  his  sheriffs  were  often  present  on  these  occasionSi 
but  the  frequent  brawls  among  the  specutors  eventually  brought 
public  matches  into  disrepute.  English  monarchs  have  not 
disdained  to  patronize  the  sport,  and  Henry  VIII.  is  known  to 
have  been  a  powerful  wrestler. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  a  country  where  the  sport  was  bo  ancient 
And  90  universal,  that  different  methods  of  wrestling  should 
grow  up.  It  is  likely  that  the  "  loose  "  style,  in  which  the  con- 
testants took  any  hold  they  could  obtain,  generally  prevailed 
throughout  Great  Britain  until  the  close  of  the  i8th  century, 
when  the  several  local  fashions  became  gradually  a>herent;  but 
it  was  not  until  well  into  the  19th  that  their  several  rules  were 
codified.  Of  these  the  "  CumberUnd  and  Westmorland  "  style, 
which  pre^nuls  principally  in  the  N.  of  England  (except  Lanca- 
shire) and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  the  most  important.  In  this 
the  wrestlers  stand  chest  to  chest,  each  grasping  the  other  with 
locked  hands  round  the  body  with  his  chin  on  the  other's  right 
shoulder.  The  right  arm  is  bdow  and  the  left  above  the  ad- 
viersary's.  When  this  hold  has  been  firmly  taken  the  umpire 
gives  the  word  and  the  bout  proceeds  until  one  man  touches 
the  ground  with  any  part  of  his  person  except  his  feet,  or  he 
fails  to  ret^  hb  hold,  in  dther  of  which  cases  he  loses.  When 
both  fall  together  the  one  who  is  underneath,  or  first  toadies 
the  ground,  loses.  If  both  fall  simultaneously  side  by  side,  it 
is  a  ''dog-fall,"  and  the  bout  begins  anew.    The  different 
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called  "  chips,"  those  moat  important  b  the  "  Cumberland  and 
Westmorhmd  "  or  "  North  C6untry  "  style  being  the  "  back- 
hed,"  hi  which  a  wrestler  gets  a  leg  behind  his  opponent's  heel 
on  the  outside;  the  "  outside  stroke,"  in  which  after  a  sudden 
twist  of  his  body  to  the  left  the  opponent  is  struck  with  the  Idt 
foot  on  the  outside  of  his  ankle;  the  "hank,"  or  liftmg  the 
opponent  off  the  ground  after  a  sudden  turn,  so  that  both  fall 
together,  but  with  the  opponent  underneath;  the  "inside 
dick,"  a  hank  applied  after  jerking  the  opponent  forward,  the 
IMressuie  then  being  straight  back;  the  "outside  dick,"  a  back- 
heel  appHed  by  a  wrestler  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  lifted 
from  the  ground — ^it  prevents  thu  and  often  results  in  over- 
setting the  opponent;  the  "  cross-buttock,"  executed  by  getting 
one's  hip  underneath  the  opponent's,  thnrpnng  one's  leg  acron 
both  his,  lifting  and  throwing  him;  the  "buttock,"  in  which 
one's  hip  is  worked  still  further  under  that  of  the  opponent,  who 
is  then  thrown  right  over  one's  back;  the  "  hipe  "  or  "  hype," 
executed  by  lifting  the  opponent,  aiul,  while  swmging  him  to 
the  right,  placing  the  left  knee  under  his  right  leg  and  canyhig 
it  as  high  as  possible  before  the  throw;  the  *'  swinging  hipe," 
in  which  the  opponent  is  swung  nearly  or  quite  round  before 
the  hipe  is  applied;  and  the  "  breast-stroke,"  Mvhlch  is  a  sudden 
double  twist,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  followed 
by  a  throw. 

In  the  "Cornwall  and  Devon"  or  "West  Country"  style 
the  men  wrestle  in  stout,  loosely  cut  Hncn  jackets,  the  hold  bdn^ 
anywhere  above  the  waist  or  on  any  part  of  the  jacket.  /"A 
bout  is  won  by  throwing  the  opponent  on  his  back  so  that  two 
shoulders  and  a  Up,  or  two  hips  and  a  shoulder  (three  points), 
shall  touch  the  ground  simultaneously.  This  is  a  diflSculb 
matter,  since  ground  wrestling  is  forbidden,  and  a  man,  when 
he  feels  himself  falling,  will  usually  turn  and  land  on  Ids  side 
or  face.  Many  of  the  "  chips  "  common  to  other  styles  are  used 
here,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  "  ilying  marc,"  bi  which 
the  opponent's  left  wrist  is  seized  with  one's  right,  one's  back 
turned  on  him,  his  left  elbow  grasped  with  the  left  hand  and  he 
is  then  thrown  over  one's  bad^,  as  in  the  buttock.  Until  com- 
parativdy  recently  there  was  a  difference  between  tlie  styles  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  wrestlers  of  the  latter  county  having 
worn  heavily-soled  shoes,  with  which  it  was  legitimate  to 
belabour  the  adversary's  shins.  In  1836  a  memorable  match 
took  place  between  Folkinhome,  the  C6mish  champion,  and 
the  best  wrestler  of  Devon,  Abraham  Cann,  who  wore 
"  kidung-boots  of  an  appallmg  pattern."  Polkinhome, 
however,  encased  his  shins  in  luLthtXf  and  the  match  waa 
eventually  drawn. 

The  "  Lancashire  "  style,'  mhre  generally  known  as  "  catch- 
as-catch-can,"  is  practised  not  only  in  Lancashire  and  the 
adjacent  districts,  but  throughout  America,  Australia,  Turkey 
and  other  countries.  It  is  the  legitimate  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Greek  sport  and  of  the  wrestling  of  the 
middle  ages.  A  bout  Is  won  when  both  shoulders  of  one  wrestler 
touch  the  floor  together.  No  kicking,  striking  or  other  foul 
practices  are  allowed,  but  theoretically  every  hold  is  legitimate. 
Exceptions  are,  however,  made  of  the  so-called  strangle-hold^, 
vrhidi  are  sufficiently  described  by  thdr  designation,  and  any 
hold  resulting  in  a  dislocation  or  a  fracture.  This  style  contains 
practically  fl^  the  manoeuvres  known  to  other  methods,  and 
in  its  freedom  and  opportunity  for  a  display  of  strategy,  strength 
and  skill,  b  the  most  preferable.  A  fall,  though  invariably 
begun  standing,  is  nearly  ahrays  completed  on  the  ground  (mat). 
The  holds  and  "  chips  "  are  so  numerous  and  complicated  as  to 
make  anything  but  an  elaborate  description  inadequate.  The 
best  book  on  the  subject  is  the  Handbook  ^  WrtsUing  by  Hugh 
F.  Leonard  (1897). 

In  Scotland  a  combtnatioh  of  the  Cumberland  and  catch-a»> 
catch-can  styles  has  attained  some  popularity,  in  which  the 
wrestlers  begin  with  the  North  Country  hold,  but  continue  the 
bout  on  the  ground  should  the  fall  not  be  a  dean  one  with  two 
diottlders  down. 

In  Ireland  the  national  style  is  called  '^  collar  and  dbow" 
(in  America,  "back-wrestUng"),  from  the  holda  taken  by  the 
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two  hands.    The  man  loses,  any  part  Of  whose  persoa,  except 
the  feet,  touches  the  ground. 

The  style  mostly  affected  by  the  professional  wrestlers  of 
Europe  at  the  present  day  is  the  Graeco-Roman  (falsely  so 
called,  since  it  bears  almost  no  resemblance  to  classic  wrestling), 
which  arose  about  x86o  and  is  a  product  of  the  French  wrestling 
schools.  It  is  a  very  restricted  style,  as  no  tripping  is  allowed, 
nor  any  hold  below  the  hips,  the  result  being  that  the  bouts, 
which  are  contested  almost  entirely  prone  on  the  mat,  are  usually 
tediously  long.  British  and  American  wrestlers,  being  accus-. 
tomed  to  their  own  styles,  are  naturally  at  a  disadvantage  when 
wrestling  under  Graeco-Roman  rules. 

WREXHAM  (Welsh  Cwrecsam,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
WrigkUskam)f  a  market  town  and  parUamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales,  ix  m.  S.S.W.  of  Chester, 
with  stations  on  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  on  the  Great 
Central  railway,  203  m.  from  London.  Fop.  (igox)  14,966. 
"  One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Wales  "  is  St  Giles's  church,  of 
the  X4th,  isth  and  i6th  centuries,  with  a  panelled  tower  of 
several  stages  erected  between  1506  and  1520,  and  containing 
ten  famous  beUs  cast  (1726)  by  Rudhall;  the  interior  is  Decor- 
ated,  and  has  two  monuments  by  Roubilliac  to  the  Myddletons, 
Wrexham  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  (^thoUc  bishop  of  Menevia, 
whose  diocese  includes  all  Wales  except  Glamorganshire.  The 
endowed  free  school  was  established  in  1603.  The  markets  and 
fairs  are  good,  and  the  ales,  mills  (com  and  paper)  and  tanneries 
locally  famous.  Brymbo  Hall,  in  .the  neighbourhood,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  as  were  probably 
Gwydyr  chapel  (1633)  and  the  Conwy  bridge  (1636),  both  at 
Uanrwst.  Erddig  Hall  was  noted  for  its  Welsh  MSS.  Near 
Wrexham,  but  in  a  detached  portion  of  Flintshire,  totheS.E.,' 
as  Bangor-is-coed  (Bangor  y^  Maelor),  the  site  of  the  most 
ancient  monastery  in  the  kingdom,  founded  bcfote-  x8o;  some 
X  200  monks  wAre  slain  here  by  i£thelfrith  of  Northumbria,  who 
also  spoiled  the  monastery.  Bangor-is-coed  was  probably 
Antoninus's  Baviuin,  and  the  Banchonum  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Wrightesham  was  of  Saxon  origin,  and  lying  £.'of 
Offa's  Dyke,  was  yet  reckoned  in  Mercia.  It  was  given  (with 
Bromfield  and  Yale,  or  /d/)  by  Edward  I.  to  Earl  Warenne. 

WBIQHT,  CARROLL  DAVIDSON  (1840-1909),  American 
statistician,  was  bom  at  Dimbarton,  New  Hamp^ire,  on  th^ 
95th  of  July  1^40.  He  began  to  study  law  in  i860,  but  in  1862 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  New  Hampshire  volunteer  regiment. 
He  became  colond  in  1864,  and  served  as  assistant-adjutant- 
general  of  a  brigade  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  after  the  war,  and  in 
1867  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu^tts  and  United  States 
bars.  From  1872  to  1873  he  served  in  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  f^m  X873  to  1878  he  was  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  <^  Statistics  of  Labor.  He  was  VS.  commissioner  of 
labour  from  x88s  to  1905,  and  in  1893  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Eleventh  Census.  In  1894  he  was  chairman  of  tho  com- 
mission which  investigated  the  great  railway  strike  of  Chicago^ 
aiul  in  1902  was  a  member  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission. 
He  was  honoraty  professor  of  social  economics  in  the. Catholic 
university  of  America  from  1895  to  1904;  in  1900  became 
professor  of  statistics  and  aodal  economics  in  Columbian  (now 
George  Washington)  University,  from  1900. to  190X  was  univer- 
sity lecturer  on  wage  statistics  at  Harvard,  and  in  1903  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  labour 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  In  X902  be  was  chosen  president  of 
Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  also  professor 
of  statistics. and  social  economics  from  1904  until  his  death. 
he  Wright  was  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  X903,  and  in  1907  received  the  Cros 
4>f  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  his  work  in  improving  industrial 
conditions,  a.  similar  honour  having  been  conferred  upon  him  in 
1906  by  the  Italian  government*  He  died  oa  the  aoth  of 
February  1909. 

Hb  publications  include  The  Factory  System  of  Ike  Untied  Slates 
[1880);  ROation  of  Politieal  Economy  to  Ou  Labor  Question  (1882); 
^  Wagts.wd.Pmci  in  UasswkuHtu^  i75z-i9St}  (1885); 


The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  Stales  (1887):  Ouaim^  4i 
Practical  SoeitUogy  (1899);  Battles  of  Labor  (1906);  and  numeroos 
pamphlets  and  monographs  on  social  and  economic  topi^ 

WRIGHT,  GHAUNCEY   (1830-1875),   American   phflosopfaer 
and  mathematician,  *was  bom  at  Northampton,-  Mass.,  on  tlie 
20th  of  September  1830,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the 
I2th  of  September  1875.    In  1852  he  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  became  computer  to  the  American  Epkemeris  and  Nauiic^ 
Almanac.   He  made  his  name  by  contributioAs  on  mathenuitical 
and  phy»cal  subjects  in  the  Mathematical  Monthly,    Me  soon, 
however,  turned  his  attention  to  metaphysics  and  psychology, 
and  for  the  North  American  Review  and  later  fq^  the  Ifalionai 
he  wrote  philosophical  essays  on  the  lines  of  Mill,  Darwin  and 
Spencer.    In  1870-71  he  lectured  on  psychology  at  Harvard. 
Although,  in  general,  he  adhered  to  the  evolution  theory,  he 
was  a  free  lance  in  thought.    Among  his  essays  may  be  men- 
tioned  The   Evolution  of  Sdf-Conseiousness  and  two  articles 
published  in  X871  on  the  Genesis  of  Species.    Of  these,   the 
former  endeavours  to  explain  the  most  elaborate  p^chical 
activities  of  men  as  developments  of  elementary  forms  of  con- 
scious processes  in  the  animal  klngdoio  as  a  whole;  the  latter 
is  a  defence  of  the  theoiy  of  natural  selection  agaii»t  the  attacks 
of  St  George  Mivart,  and  aj^peared  in  an  English  edition  on  the 
suggestion  of  Darwin.    From  1863  to  1870  he  was  secretary 
and  recorder  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  hift  iHe  he  lectured  on  mathematical 
ph  vsics  at  Harvard. 

His  essays  were  collected  and  pnblished  by  C.  E.  Norton  in  1877, 
and  his  Letters  were  edited  ana  privately  printed  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1878  by  James  Bradley  Thayer.- 

WRIGHT,  JOSEPH   (x734-i797).  styled  Wright  of  Derby, 
Engli^  subject,  landscape  and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  3Z 
Derby  on  the  3rd  of  September  1734,  the  son  of  an.attomey« 
who  was  afterwards  town-derjc.    Deciding  to  become  arpaintcr* 
he  went  to  London  in  X7S1  and  for  two  years  studied  under 
Thomas  Hudscm,  the  master  of  Reynolds.     After,  painting 
portraits  for  a  while  at  Derby,  he  again  placed  himsdf  for  fifteea 
months  under  his  former  master*    He  then  settled  in  Derby, 
and  varied  his  work  in  portraiture  by  the  production  of  the 
subjects  seen  imder  artificial  light  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly 
associated,  and  by  landscape  painting..   He  married  in  1773, 
and  in  the  end  of  that  year  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  remained 
till  X  77 5.   While  at  Naples  he  witnessed  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius^ 
which  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  his  subsequent  pictures. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  he  otablished  himself  at  Bath  as  a 
portrait-painter;  but  meeting  with  little  encouragement  he 
returned  to  Derby,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of 
Artists,  and  to  those  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
elected  an  associate  in  X78X  and  a  full  member  in  1784.    He, 
however,  declined  the  latter  honour  on  account  of  a  slight  which 
he  believed  that  he  had  received,  and  severed  his  official  con* 
nezion  with  the  Academy,  though  he  continued  to  contribute  to 
the  exhibitions  from  1783  till  X794.    He  died  at  Derby  on  the 
29th  of  August  1797.   Wright's  portraits  are  frequently  defective 
in  drawing,  and  without  quality  or  variety  of  handling,  while 
their  flesh  tints  are  often  hard.    He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  bis 
subjects  of  arUfidal  light,  of  which  the  "  Orreiy  "  (1766),  the 
property  of  the  corporation  of  Derby,  and  the  "  Air-pump  " 
(1768),  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  excellent  examples.    His 
"  Old  Man  and  Death."  (1774)  is  also  a  striking  and  individual 
pioduction.     An  exhibition  of  Wright's  works  was  brought 
together  at  Derby  in  X883,  and  twelve  of  his  pictures  were  shown 
in  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  xS86. 

His  biography,  by  William  Bemrose,  was  published  in  1885. 

WRIGHT,  SILAS  (1795-1847),  American  political .  leader* 
was  bom  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  May  1795.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Voxnont,  in  x8iS,  was  ad* 
xnitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  began  practice  at  Qinton,  in 
xun-them  New  York.  He  was  appointed  sunmgate  of  St  Lawrenoe 
county  in  1820,  and  was  successivdy  a  member  of  Uie  elate 
Senate  in  x824-i826,  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Repre* 
scuLalives  in  1837-1829,  comptroller  of  tht  stale  in  1899-18331 
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U.S.  idutOT  In  iRu-ii44,  and  gortnor  of  New  York  in  1B44 
1846.  Durinf  bil  public  life  he  hid  become  ■  lemda  of  Ui 
DeniDcniic  puty  in  N«r  Yotb.  Mulin  Vu  Buien  beiog  hi 
cloial  uiodale.  He  wu  an  inaueiU^  membei  ol  the  io.cmUei 
"  Albmy  Regency,"  1  group  of  Democrats  in  New  York,  indud 
ing  luch  men  u  J.  A.  Diiuid  W.  L.  Mucy,  itho  loc  many  year 
virtually  controUed  tbiu  puty  (ritlun  the  lUte.  WiJchI' 
integrity  in  office  was  iituilnted  In  184!.  when  the  "  anti-rm 
(roubles  "  (see  Nf.w  Yom)  broke  out  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  votei  of  the  diiaSccltd  would  dedde  the  coming  eleclion. 
The  governor  aikcd  and  obtained  Irvm  the  Icgblatuie  the 
to  Kupprea  the  disturbance  by  armed  (orcei  and  put  an  < 
what  wai  really  an  iniuireiiion.  When  the  national  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1S44  nominated  and  ekcted  James  ^  Folk  to 
the  presidency,  inilead  of  ttanin  Van  Buren,  Wii^t  asd  the 
Hale  organicatlon  look  an  altitude  of  unned  neutrality 
the  new  adminiiiration.     Renominated  foi  ggifetnor  i  .  . 

Wright  waa  defeated,  and  the  result  «aa  by  many  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  alleged  hostility  of  the  Polk  adminiitratioB.  He 
died  at  Canton  on  the  97th  of-August  1S47. 

The  belt  hiiwraphy  ii  thai  by  J,  0.  Hamnxnld 
Silas  WntU  (^<:ii9e,  N.Y.,  I^B),  which  wai 
iil.  of  that  authar'i  PaliUail  Hislarj  sf  Nrv  Ynk 

WRIGHT,  THOMAS  (1809-1S34),  British  palaeantologist, 
was  bom  at  PaisJey  in  Renfrewshire  on  the  qth  oI  Novcmbei 
\toq.  He  studied  at  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeoni  in  Dublin, 
and  qualified  aa  a  doctor  in  1A3: 
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lb  (founded  in  1846), 


He  devoted  hia  leisure  lo  geological  puru 
member  of  die  Colteswok!  NaturabsU'  CI 
and  gathered  a  fine  collection  of  Jursssic  a 
derms.  He  contiibuted  to  the  PalacontograpWral  Sodei 
monographs  on  the  British  fossil  Echinodcrmata  from  tl 
Oolitic  and  Crelaceoui  formations  (igjs-iSAt);  he  also  hegi 
(rS7B)  a  monograph  on  the  Lias  ammonites  of  the  BriLh 
Islands,  erf  which  the  last  part  was  issued  In  1SS5,  after  h 
death.  He  wrote  many  papers  in  the  Ann.  and  Uaf.  Hal.  Hii 
and  Prx.  CMisacU  aui.  The  Wollaaton  medal  was  awarded 
to  him  by  the  Geological  Sodely  of  London  In  iSjS,  and 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1879.     He  died  at  ChelteDham  on  Ibe  ijlh 

WSIQHT.  THOHAJ  (1810-1877).  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
near  Ludlow,  in  Shmpshire,  on  the  irst  of  April  1810.    He  waa 

Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  SI  the  old  grammar  school,  Ludlow! 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1834. 
While  at  Cambridge  he  contributed  to  tbe  CnUJnuii'i  tfafOBM 
and  other  periodicals,  and  In  18];  he  came  to  London  to  devote 
himself  lo  a  literary  career.  His  Gist  separate  work  was  forty 
*  i'ettry  i*  Blaik  LOHr,  mik  Pnjaca  a*J  Nela  (1S16, 


no),  which 


rt  forty  y* 


esofpubli „    .     . 

tic  helped  to  found  the  British  Atchaeological  Association  and 
the  Percy,  Camden  and  Shakespeare  societies.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  Acadtmje  des  Inscriptioiu 
!l  Belles  Lettres  of  Paris,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 


V  other 


d  Briiith 


tod  foreign  bodies.  In  iSjf  he  s 
of  the  Roman  city  of  Utkonium,  near  Shrewsbury,  of  which 
he  iuned  a  description.  He  died  at  Chelsea  on  the  ijrd  of 
December  1877,  in  his  siiity-seventh  year.  A  portrait  of  him 
Is  in  the  Dravini  Raem  Ptrlrail  CalUry  for  October  ui,  1859. 
He  m  a  great  scholar,  but  will  be  chieay  remembered  a*  an 
industrious  antiquary  and  the  editor  ol  many  relics  of  the 
middieagcs. 

Hit  chief  publications  aiv— 0>v"  Eiiaattik  vtd  litr  Timtj.  a 
Stria  ^Oritiiul  Lmm  (1818.  *  v<^):  Kilimiai  amliaat  (iei9- 
mi-  •lala  1849. 1  vol^),  edited  witb  Mr  J,0.  HalUwell.  Phil  linn ; 
W.  Mapes-i  lalin  Pitmt  (1841.  4to,  Camden  Sockty);  Paliliai 
BtStinni  Conrfi,  published  t^  the  I>erey  Society  (1841); /V^wlir 
Ttimita  en  Scima  (1841):  HiUary  if  Lmdiat  (1841,  Sc;  igain 
Itii):  CjlUtHai  of  Lalin  Slmiei  ti»t3.  PncySociely)^  n>  Ctnn 
ni  Crtrd  of  Fitri  PlaMtkoian  (1S43,  1  Toll.:  md  ed..  l8;5):  Bi*- 
pBpkia  tiUraiin.  vol.  i.  Anglo-SauiD' Period  I1B43),  vol.  ii.  Aaglfr 


WRIQHT,  WILLIAH  UDIl  (ig^  ),  Ei^ish  man  of 
letters,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  iBBB 
became  vice-master  of  the  ojkge.  He  waa  one  of  the  editor* 
of  the  Jimal  tf  FhiUttr  from  it*  foundation  in  i3«8,  and  waa 
Becretuy  to  the  Oli  Testament  revision  company  fmn  1870  to 
1S85,  He  edited  the  ptayi  of  Shakespeare  published  in  the 
"  Clamdon  Press  "  series  (186S-1897).  also  with  W.  C.  Clirk  the 
"Cambridge"  Shakespeare  (iS«3-ig66;  ind  ed.  igoi-igflj) 
and  the  "  Globe  "  edition  (1864).  He  published  (1890)  a  fae- 
umUc  of  the  Milton  US.  In  the  Trinity  College  library,  and  edited 
Milton's  poems  with  critical  notes  (iQoj).  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  literary  executor  of  Edward  FitaCcrald,  whose 
LiUm  and  Literary  Remains  he  edited  in  18S9.  Thia  waa 
foUowed  by  the  LiUers  ej  Edward  FiOCoaU  It  Fanny  Kemblt 
(iSqs).  bis  MisiOama  (1900).  Hut  LtUers  eJ  Bdmad  Fila- 
GtraU  (1,01],  TItl  Wiiria  «/  £Awri  FUiGeraU  (7  vols.,  igoj). 
He  edited  tbe  metrical  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Cloucaler  (1887), 
Gtnnyda  (1878)  for  the  Early  English  Text  Sodety,  and  other 

OT,  in  anatomy,  the  carpus  or  carpal  articulation  in  man, 
the  Joint  by  which  the  hand  is  articulated  with  the  fore.arm 
(see  Anatoui:  Superjuial  and  Arlislic;  and  Suleton:  Af- 
fendkidar).  The  word  means  by  origin  "  that  which  tumi," 
and  is  formed  from  the  O.  Eng.  sHBiui,  to  twist. 
WRIT  (O.  Eng,  f»rtl,  uril,  from  nribia,  to  write),  In  law.  a 
jrmal  order  from  the  crown  or  a  delegated  executive  officer 
J  an  inferior  eiecuiive  officer  or  to  a  private  perton,  enjoining 
ime  act  or  omission.'  The  word  represents  the  Latin  trntr 
r  frcte  (sometimes  Englished  into  "  brief  "  in  the  older  authoii- 
es],  so  called,  according  lo  Bracton  and  FlHa,  from  ita 
shortly"  eipressing  the  intention  of  the  framer  (guis  treriltr 
paucis  KrCii  inUnlitmtm  frifircnlii  eiftnil).' 
The  hfst  an  be  traced  back  as  faj  as  Paului  (about  a.D.  IM), 


clan  <!.  In 


raiment,  f  Jio.  la  the  Crrpnjjurii  (he  wi 
.mmary  or  report.  In  Cad.  vii.  44,  breuicuiKni  mrr.ia  a  Bummajy 
_  the  groiMtalt  of  4  judEinent-  The  inUrduiuiH  of  Roman  law  tonie. 
timea  reptesenti  the  writ  of  English  bw;  f.g.  ibere  is  considerabfc 
SkeneiB  between  the  Roman  inUrdicitm  ii  lOria  tonw  eilOnsdo 
the  Engliih  writs  of  haUat  arpus  and  de  kamine  repietiando- 
n  Roman  law  the  brim  paased  into  the  Lihrr  frmdorum  and  the 
'       .    ■    -■  .  j^  diflering  froin  that  at  present  borne 


"ifui.  afll>€  En..  L^T*^""   '  *'  ' 

'  U  is  pvrhapa  doubtful  wnelherijUn^io  is  hei 
sense  or  in  the  techni^  signi&catioa  which  it 


t  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
charge  allcfed  by  plaintiffs" 
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dndopcd  iito  tbg  t«<. 

had  into  ibc  duuter,  ud  Uih 


The  mil  ta  E^Ush  lin  siIU  occu[^ci  •  very  ImpoiUnt  pcaititiii, 

wbjch  an  Kuxxly  ht  undertLood  without  ■  tk«lch  of  iU  hiitoiy. 

The  trhale  thewy  ol  plesdinf  dependi  in  the  lut 

"''      TeuTt  upon  tlH  writ,  Iho  pUiatiff't  ctum  wnply 

Writ  or  >r<H  «•  U  tm  nio]  in  ■  lea  techoici]  toot  Ihta  ihit 
irhkh  il  ■danrdi  uwiHd:  thiu  in  Ibe  Ltt-  Htaiia  '''^^ 

(life)  iB»«mariinE«n»  tobsKsiitnwJ.  Il became (onuUndby 
the  frign  o(  Henry  II.,  and  pcetedeiitt  are  (ivM  by  GlanvUL  The 
•nil  pnan  vu  >l  that  date  the  Coaodatiiin  •*  all  cinl  JDim  In  (bg 
Idng^  conn,  and  ot  much  In  the  bnrer  coort*.  and  mi  a  pnGubM 
•Dune  oi  icvcnue  ta  the  ucbeqiier.  VMu  irere  not  Iruied  on  any 
Kientific  echeme,  but  ai  ohmUm — '  —  ' ■"  •"- 


J purtlBied  (t™  firfunr*  ni 

m).  Thii  porcbua  devtloped  la  later  tbnei  into 
Sue  to  the  Idni  when  the  daoBga  1KR  laid  abon 
■cate  w«  (^  flo.  for  every  100  raarkt  daiinca.  ID 
wise  out  a  arit  of  owcBaat,  (he  tiaiii  of  ibe  pmcnlinci  in  Wvyui| 
■  fine,  the  Idoioaaentilled  W  hi.  »««r«M,«._  one-tenth  ot  the 
annual  value  of  the  land  eoncmed.  The  nlc  ol  wnli  wu  Forbidden 
^  Magna  Carta  and  other  (Ulute*  in  certain  cai«,  e^tedally  that 


Intheinbcmtur 


lord  In  iijEputanendtolUab 
d  not  aeal  anything  out  of  coun 
.  no  mendent)  by  ibe  will  of  the  Idni.  b 

hecouncil.    InllSstheStatuleolWiRn 

Second  le-eMaMiibed  ili    .-'--— ^.'■■ 


by  the  authority  a(  parliament, 

out  in  auiule*.  opccUUy  In  the  ^ulalmii  H 
piTcedenti  of  the  moat  UHial  wrili  win  be  fm* 

Watminiler  the  Second  KkII  contained  pi 

'   1  and  oi  Biany  crthem.    The  original  Aeidbihl 
wh.n  --oflipancivelv  narrow  bouM 
' = — d  the  right  at  act 

_...  Inaalegal^riom 

w  wlthoat  ■  writ,  and  il  waa 

Ib  hia  introduction  to  Ulltetoo,  '■  Ihe  heaitatnngi 
law."  AjMch  it  occupied  an  imporlanlftoce  in  •oii>e-.™---.M 
ataiBtea  deaUni  wiih  eonnltutlonal  righta.  The  Statute  of  MatT 
bcidce.  i»7.  lotbwie  a  lord  to  dimain  hii  Incholdcii  to  anmr 
hir  their  Iieeholdi,  or  Tor  anything  touching  their  iRcbolda.  wnboui 
ibc  king'i  writ.  By  3]  Edw.  HI.  "■  i.c- 4  Uw).  It  ™  acconlr' 
aaKrtedud  BahUdied  that  nme  aCouW  be  talieri  h^  pnltloo 


41  Edw.  111. 


._-  coundl  unleaaby  indiciment  or 
by  pnceaa  made  by  wrii  original  r* 
'   -  -  /.-— *  provided  thai  no  nu 

it  ceiginal  according  to 


10(1641).  Unifannity 
.I4(i336)>hy  which  aU 
inly  palatine  or  liberty. 


>Sce,W.  A,  Be««,C*iir(*B*/i(iB»6)-   The  Ui 

Bui  Ant  tE^uin 
•  Set  article  by  F.'  W.  Maiilan 


3  Hanari  Lam  Km.  17;. 


Iha  En^iifa  laiitr 


ityjBuatlDe  or  Eberty.     It  *a> 
o.  n. c.  16.  writ!  were  fraiiuil 

-.^  _id  prtviou^y  been  in    L.aiia; 

ea  by  which  a  larfe  ouubcr  arc  Kil 

The  writ  waa  iaued  from  the  coaaoB  la*  aide  o(  Ihe  chkumy. 
i  waa  in  the  apedal  chajae  of  the  bampei'  and  petty  ba^  officer' 
Lough  Huina  fnjm  the  Eing'a  chancery,  it  did  not  pecgMriiy 
eel  the  trial  of  Ite  qoeatkn  ki  the  tjnf'i  cnirt.  _lii  whstrva 

»»he.P"^ 


qneaticn  hi 
,Italkdia 


the  aid  of  Ihe  dteriff  ai 


aa  Ihe  deputy  of  tbe  iun^ 


«ii  f^arii,  awmaiii  it  N.  Jhciri  ■• 
iijulii  juttilif.    II  the  wik  wai  nt 

the  Icad'a  court,  the  ibetifl  or  the  kni  au  •>  tuc  iic|j< 

net  by  virtue  of  hlainhetentlariidlctloa.  Thewritwi 

for  tu  initiatioa  of  proceeanta  bi  theie  courti  or  befon  thi 

fniiilhclaDfl«hentlieclaliBwaiabove40B.  fZueawacin 
(mm  Ibe  lord'a  court  to  the  county  eoun  by  writ  of  loll  (?«  »uca 
becauae  It  temoved.  uOil,  the  caae),  Iram  t^  latter  la  ibe  kiag'a 
court  by  writ  of  pone  {ao  called  Ennn  ita  fim  word).  By  Maena 
Carta  (be  pen  ol  bringing  n  luil  in  the  kinE'a  court  in  tke  Mat 

T — . 1. .'^_/  . ,  lalaaawwy,  and  the  writ  waa  thence- 

urt  where  Ibe  lenanl  held  of  the 
the  writ  of  right  la  allese^iat 


cutage.  taDage,^.,_foraiimmanft  I 

ccurring  writ  de  rrwoeatitnt  Mrfidff 
There  were  irwnl  divi^na  of 


n  of  Kllreatha. 
ni  of  the  rairly 


_ («chldin(  Ihoae  poielw 

),  the  moat  important  bciDB  that  into  eriiiiiBi 
ana  juoiciu,  uk  lunoer  (leated  in  the  name  of  the  kingj  iabled  to 
bring  a  luii  befon  Ihe  proper  coun,  Ibe  lallcr  [ininl  in  the  name 
of  a  ludge}  imued  during  the  pntreit  of  a  nil  or  Id  enforce  j  udgment. 
Origiaal  were  lather  opBonal.  u  |lvla|  aa  option  of  doing  a  ceitaia 
act  or  of  Aoirinf  canat  why  It  waa  mi  dm.  bninninc  with  the 
arorda  praicif  f«d  aaddol.  Uie  principal  eaample  being  the  writ  oa 
wlucb  pfweedinga  In  a  common  recovery  (ire  Five)  werr  bucd.  <a 
percmplory,  f.1.  ealUng  en  a  penon  la  do  a  crruin  act,  beginning 
iri(ht]iew«rdaia<(./'f*n4(UM«aMi.  Original  wen  aha  aiher  A 
am  (abo  caUtd  by  Btacton  JarmaU)  or  ma^alniU,  the  lanner 
Iboae  ucd  in  (orm  and  depending  on  precedent,  the  latter  ibote 
framed  by  the  maalera  in  chancery  undn*  the  powcn  of  tbe  Statute 
of  Weatnuiater  the  Second.  They  werealKeithRgentralDripFciiil, 
Ibc  latter  iCRiot  fonh  the  gmioda  of  the  demand  with  (naier 
partlcnlariQr  than  the  farmer.  In  regard  to  real  eiiale  Iber  jnisjit 
be  pimfory  or  ancearaL  By  _^  Geo.  II.  c  A/  1173^)  tpeoalanta 
irtrt  cooGnH  to  caiiaea  of  action  amounting  to  £10  or  upwardi. 
There  wai  aha  a  dviwHi  of  writ!  Into  write  of  right  («  dtfito  ^- 
tMai).  uch  aa  JkolMi  tmfmi,  and  prernntlve  mill  (a  (taJin).  aa  ' 
^ — -,uid  pmhiuttoT    ''-' '  -■' ■' — ^ ■'■ 


ngfon 


Coke  and  other  aulberkiea  mi 


of  ri^hl  (tnxii  rms),  called  by  BlackBoni 
fti  auUtnct. 


'ai  an  called  [com  the  words  f^an  rnlam 

from  or  printiDn  ol  ihe  liMhohL  By  it  preoeny  aa  ircU  ai  pnani. 
lioa  could  be  rtcovered.  [I  ^aoally  lay  in  the  kmg'a  coirt,  aa  bia 
been  mid,  by  vinue  of  a  Aclitioua  allcgatioo.  Id  that  cue  il  ni 
addreaied  to  the  aheriH  and  wai  caltsi  a  writ  o(  right  doac.  When 
addreiaed  10  the  lord  and  tried  In  hia  court,  it  wu  generally  a  writ 
of  right  paleni.  After  the  apponncc  o(  tbe  tenant  the  demandiat 
ina  writ  of  Tifbl  counted,  that  ia,  claimed  againn  the  teaaai  accord' 
ing  to  the  wnt,  but  in  more  prcciae  tcmu.  Ibe  writ  bdw  aa  it  me 
the  embryo  of  the  future  count.  The  trial  wu  Dririnallyb>  tuiila 
/ — T....1  h«t  inihettignof  Henry  It.  an  ahemalive  and  optional 
duced.  inlcreMing  aa  ibe  EBrlieat  canmnle  of  the 
lUiv  hha  the  jury  (r.v.)  Ecr  the  judicial  combal. 
Lw  oafcnda  waa  diteaea  to  tbe  aberilt  cooupand' 


I  four  hhigbti  of  the  counly  and  vi< 
wctve  otlia'  knighta  ol  Ihe  vidnagc  ta  t 
'  In  the  writ  of  right  (technical 


CT  hnighta  of  Ihe  vidnagc  ta  try  upon  aaih 


•  The  plaa  where  wi 
Hnpendia,  mch  u  th 


WRIT 
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In  1835.  B«t  long  bdoR  fhat  date  pomumgry  hMd  from 
their  greater  convemeoce  tended  to  niperaedc  proprietary  remedies, 
and  in  naoct  caaet  the  title  was  mifficiently  determined  by  tbe  aMtaet 
of  other  kinda,  eapcdaUythat  of  novel  riitaeirin  and  later  by  pro- 
ceedings in  ejectment.  The  oath  of  the  champion  on  proceedinga 
in  a  writ  of  nght  where  the  alternative  of  the  judicial  combat  was 
accepted,  was  regulated  by  statute,  3  Edw.  I.  c.  ai  (1275).  The  writ 
of  right  is  also  interesting  as  being  the  basisof  the  law  of  limitation. 
By  the  Statute  of  Merton  (1226)  no  seisin  could  be  allmd  by  the 
demandant  but  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  By  3  Edw.  I.  c  39  the 
time  was  fixed  at  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  by  3a  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2  (1541) 
at  sixty  years  at  the  most.  There  were  other  writs  of  right  with 
special  names,  4.g.  the  writ  of  right  by  the  custom  of  London  for  land 
in  London,  the  writ  of  right  by  advowson,  brought  by  the  patron  to 
recover  his  right  of  presentation  to  a  benefice,  sind  the  writs  of  right 
of  dower,  nt  tnjuste  vexes  and  de  rationabUi  Port^j  the  latter  brought 
by  coparceners  or  brothers  in  gavelkind.  Cohetrs  and  coparceners 
also  had  the  nuper  obiit  for  disseisin  by  one  of  themselves.  There 
were  also  writs  in  the  nature  of,a  writ  olright,  e.g,  formedon,  brought 
by  a  reversioner  on  discontinuance  by  a  tenant  m  tail  and  given  oy 
the  statute  De  Donis  CondiUonaiibus;  escheat,  brought  by  the  lord 
where  the  tenant  died  without  an  heir;  m  injuste  vtxes,  to  prohibit 
the  lord  from  exacting  servidbi  or  rents  bc^'ond  his  due;  ae  nativo 
kabendo,  to  recover  tM  inheritance  in  a  villein;  and  the  little  writ 
of  right  close  according  to  .the  custom  of  the  manor,  to  tnr  in  the 
lord's  court  the  right  of  the  king's  tenants  in  anttent  demesne. 
They  had  also  the  writ  of  nunutraoenuU, 

Up  to  1833  an  action  was  (eauept  as  agunst  certain  privilegnl 
persons,  such  as  attorneys)  borun  at  law  by  original  writ,  and  writ 
practically  became  the  equivalent  of  action,  and  b  so  used  in  old 
books  of  practice.  The  law  was  giadualljr  altered  by  legislation 
and  still  more  by  the  introduction  of  fictitbus  proceedings  in  the 
common  law  courts,  by  which  the  issue  of  the  original  writ  was 
suspended,  except  In  real  actions,  which  were  of  coropaiativdy  rare 
occurrence.  The  ori^^nal  writ  is  no  \ongtr  m  use  in  civil  procedure, 
an  action  being  now  in  all  cases  commenced  by  the  writ  of  summons, 
a  judicial  writ,  a  procedure  first  introduced  m  1832  by  2  Will.  IV. 
c  39.  In  the  following  year  an  imnaense  number  of  the  old  writs 
was  abolished  by  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act  1833.  An 
exception  was  made  in  favour^  the  writ  of  right  of  dower,  writ  of 
dower  uwU  nihU  habett  quare  imUdU  and  ejectment,  and  of  the 

t taints  for  freebench  and  dower  m  the  nature  of  writs  of  right. 
Ijectment  was  remodelled  bv  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act 
1852;  the  other  writs  and  plaints  remained  up  to  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act  i860,  by  whkh  they  were  abolished.  Other 
writs  whkh  have  been  superseded  by  simpler  jtroceedings^  generally 
by  mdinary  actions,  are  those  of  the  four  asauea  of  novd  disseisin, 
juris  utruMt  mart  d^auncesier  and  darrein  presentmetU,  conspiracy, 
estrepe^nt  and  waste,  false  judgment,  moiuirans  de  droits  nuisance, 
partition,  praemunire,  qw  tporranto,  scire  faciast  subpoena  and 
warranHa  chartae. 

The  number  of  writs,  especially  those  connected  irith  eodenastical 
procedure,  was  so  larps  that  any  exhaustive  list  of  them  is  almost 
^__^^  impossible,  but  a  few  of  those  of  more  special  interest 
*•*■**•  which  have  become  obsolete  may  be  shortly  mentioned. 
«"».  Admensuraiio  lay  against  persons  usurping  more  than 
their  share  of  property.  It  was  either  dofis  ocpa£htre»t  the  latter, 
like  the  SoottiSh  '*  aouming  and  rouming, "  being  the  remedy  for 
surcharge  of  common,  for  which  also  aucid  permiUas  lay.  Alias  and 
pluries  writs  were  issued  when  a  previous  writ  had  been  disobeyed. 
Apostata  capiendo  was  the  mode  of  apprehension  of  a  monk  who 
bad  broken  from  his  cloister.  Assistance  went  to  the  ^herUT  to  asnst 
tbe  party  or  an  ofiioer  of  chancery  to  gun  possessran of  land.  AUatni 
lay  to  inquire  by  a  jury  of  twenty-four  whether  a  jury  of  twelve 
had  given  a  false  verdict.  I7Bcies(oiitemal8olav^:ain8tajaiorwho 
had  accepted  a  bribe,  so  called  because  he  had  to  refund  ten  timea 
tbe  sum  received.  Audita  ouerda  was'  a  means  of  relieving  a  de- 
fendant t^  a  matter  of  disraarge  occurring  after  jud^ent.  After 
having  been  long  practically  superseded  by  stay  of  execution  it  was 
finally  abolishea  by  the  rules  made  under  the  Judicature  Act  1875. 
BeaupUader  lay  to  prohibit  the  uking  of  a  fine  ds  pnlcre  pladtando. 
forbiddenbytheSututeofMarlbridge  (1268).'  Cs^ku,  latitat  and 
euomnus  are  interesting  as  showmg  the  eictraordinary  tnass  of 
fictitious  allqiatbn  In  the  old  procedure  of  the  common  law  courts 
befoce  1832.  By  capias  ad  respondendum  followed  by  alias  and 
pluries  the  court  of  common  pleas  was  enabled  to  take  cognizance 
of  an  action  without  the  actual  issue  of  an  original  writ.  The  capias 
was  a  judicial  writ  issued  to  follow  an  ori^nal  writ  of  trespass  fuia 
(tausum  f regit,  The  issue  of  the  original  writ  and  after  a  time  the 
issue  of  the  capias  became  mere  fictions,  and  proceedings  commenced 
with  the  issue  of  another  writ  called  eaPias  testatum.  On  return  of 
the  writ  the  plaintiff  dected  to  proceed  with  a  cause  of  action  other 
than  trespass,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  case  were  eventually  reached 
in  this  tortuous  manner.  After  bang  served  with  the  capias  the 
defendant  was  bound  to  put  in  common  or  npedal  bail,  the  former 
being  sufficient  in  all  but  exceptk>nal  cases.   Here  again  there  was  a 

I  *  Relief  from  "  miskenning  **  or  **  mescheninga, "  or  fine  for  beau- 
pleader,  was  <tf  ten  granted  in  charters  to  towns,  as  by  that  of  Henry  I. 
Co  London. 


fictKNi.  for  his  common  bail  wste  John  Doe  and  Rkhard  Roe.  The 
same  fictitbus  pair  also  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  plaiadfi  as  his 
pledges  for  the  due  prosecution  of  his  action.  By  latitat  and  gtw- 
miuMS  the  oourts  of  king's  bench  and  exchequer  respcctivdy  assumed 
jurisdiction  by  a  further  series  of  fictions  over  ordinary  cwjX  actions. 
The  writ  of  latitat,  folbwiog  the  biU  of  Middlesex,  itself  in  later  tiroes 
generally  a  fiction,  aUedged  that  the  defendant  was  in  hiding  out  of 
Middlesex,  after  committing  a  tre^Mss  ouia  clausumfreplt  for  which 
he  was  in  the  custody  of  tbe  king's  marshal  in  the  Marshialsea  prison. 
The  real  cause  of  actbn  was  then  stated  in  what  was  called  the  ac 
etiam  clause.  The  writ  of  quominus  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was  the 
king'adebtor,  and  that  through  the  defendant's  default  he  was  unable 
to  discharge  the  debt.  De  cautione  admittenda  was  a  curioMty.  It 
enjoined  a  oishop  to  admit  an  excommunicated  person  to  absolution 
on  condition  of  hb  givixig  security  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
church.  Deceit  or  aisceit  lay  for  the  redress  of  anything  done 
deceitfully  in  the  name  of  another,  but  was  especially  used  to  reverse 
a  judgment  in  a  real  action  obtained  by  oollusbn.  Distraint  qf 
knighthood  was  a  mode  of  obtaining  money  for  the  crown  by  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  forcing  every  one  who  held  a  knight's 
fee  under  the  crown  to  be  knighted  or  to  pay  a  fine.  The  earliest 
extant  writ  was  issued  in  1278.  It  was  abolished  in  1641  by  16  Car. 
I.  c:  20.  Entry  was  a  poesessory  remedy  against  one  alleged  to  hold 
land  unlawfully.  It  was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  kinds, 
and  was  the  subject  of  much  of  the  old  real  (>roperty  learning.  The 
ones  most  commonly  occurring  were  the  writs  of  entry  in  the  per 
and  in  the  post^  the  former  aUanng,  the  latter  not,  the  title  of  the 
heir  from  the  original  dtssdsor.  When  writ  had  come  to  be  e<^ui  valent 
in  meaning  to  actbn,  one  of  the  divisbns  of  possessory  actions  was 
into  writs  of  entry  and  writs  of  asuxe.  A  special  writ  of  entry  for 
dower  was  siven  1^6  Edw.  L  0.7.  Excommunicato  capiendo  yusM  iht 
authority  lor  arrnting  an  excommunicated  person  and  detaining 
him  until  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  when  he  was  liberated  by 
the  writ  de  excommunicato  liberando.  These  proceedings  were 
abolished  and  the  writ  de  contumace  capiendo  substituted  in  1817. 
faicx  judgment  was  for  revising  the  decision  of  an  inferbr  court. 
Haeretico  comburendo  was  issued  on  certificate  of  oonvictbn  for 
heresy  by  the  ecclesiastical  court.  A  case  of  burning  two  Arians 
under  this  writ  occurred  as  lately  as  the  retgn  of  Tames  I.  It  was 
abolished  by  29  Car.  11.  c  9.  Homine  repkgiando,  mainprke  and 
odio  et  atia  (or  bono  et  malo)  were  all  ancient  means  of  securing  the 
liberty  of  the  subject, bngsuperseded  by  the  more  effective  pro- 
cedure of  habeas  corpus.  The  last  of  the  three  enjoined  the  sheriff 
to  inquire  whether  a  committal  on  suspbion  of  murder  was  on  just 
cause  or  from  nialice  and  ill>will.  It  was  regulated  by  Magna  Carta 
and  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  but,  having  been 
abused  to  the  advantage  of  sheriffs.  It  was  abolished  in  1355  by 
28  Edw.  III.  c.  J9.  It  was  poanbly  among  the  means— like  the  wnt 
of  right — by  which  the  trbl  by  battle  and  the  appeal  of  felony  tended 
to  become  obsolete.  Leproso  amooendo  explains  itself.  Moderala 
misericordia  was  the  means  of  reviewing  an  excessive  amercement 
of  an  inferior  court,  especially  after  an  amercement  had  tended  to 
become  a  fixed  sum  of  twelve  pence.  Nisi  Prius  was  given  by  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  30.  Its  place 
is  now  taken  by  the  oommissbn  of  nisi  prins,  Orando  pro  rege  et 
regno,  before  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  enjoined  puolb 
prayers  for  the  high  court  of  pariiaroent.  Protection  was  given  for 
enabling  a  man  to  oe  ouit  of  suits  brought  against  him  whue  absent 
beyond  seas.  It  was  dealt  with  by  a  large  number  of  old  statutes, 
but  none  has  been  issued  since  1692.  Quare  tjecit  infra  terminnm 
was  the  old  remedy  of  the  less^  for  evbtion  by  the  lessor.  Rebdlion 
was  a  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  process  of  the  court  of 
chancery.  In  modem  procedure  attachment  takes  Its  place.  Regs 
inconsuuo  commanded  judges  of  a  court  not  to  proceed  in  a  case 
which  might  prejudice  tiie  king  until  his  pleasure  should  be  known. 
RepUoin  waa  a  survival  of  the  most  archab  law.  The  procedure 
consisted  of  writ  on  writ  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  It  origin- 
ally began  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  replevin  or  reple^mifaeias.  The 
case  might  be  removed  from  the  county  court  to  a  superbr  court  by 
wntclrecordarifacituloquelam.  If  the  distrainor  clauned  a  property 
In  the  ^oods  distrained,  the  questbn  d  property  or  no  property  was 
determined  by  a  writ  de  fmriatate  probanda,  and,  tt  decided  In 
favour  of  the.  distrainor,  the  wstreas  was  to  be  returned  to  him  by 
writ  de  retomo  kabendo.  If  tbe  goods  were  removed  or  concealed, 
a  writ  of  rescous  or  capias  in  vitkanam  enabled  the  sheriff,  after  due 
issue  of  alias  and  pluries  writs,  to  take  a  second  disuess  in  place 
of  the  one  ranoved.  It  b  said  that  the  questba  needier  Boods 
taken  in  withernam  could  be  replevied  was  the  only  one  whk£  the 
Admirable  Crichton  found  himsdf  unable  to  answer.  JUstiiutione 
extracii  ab  ecdesia  lay  for  restoring  a  man  to  a  sanctuary  from 
which  he  had  been  wrongfully  takau  Secta  lay  for  enforcing  the 
duties  of  tenants  to  the&  lord's  oourt,^  e.g.  secta  ad  maUndtnum, 
where  the  tenants  were  bound  to  have  their  com  ground  at  the  lord's 
mill.  Seisina  kabenda  albwed  delivery  of  bnds  cl  a  felon  to  the  lord 
after  the  king^  had  had  hb  year,  day  and  waste.  Vi  laica  remoeenda 
b  curbusly  illustrative  01  ancient  manners.  It  by  where  two 
parsons  contended  for  a  church,  and  one  of  them  entered  with  a  great 
number  of  bymen  and  kept  out  the  other  by  force.  As  btdy  as 
1867  an  applbatbn  for  the  usue  of  the  writ  was  made  to  the  chancery 
cowt  of  the  Bermuda  Islaads,  but  refused  00  the  groand  that  the 
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writ  was  obsolete,  and  that  the  same  relief  could  be  obtained  by 
injunction.  On  appeal  thu  refusal  was  sustained  by  the  privy 
coundi. 

Of  writs  now  in  use,  other  than  those  for  Sections,  all  are  iudidal, 
or  part  of  the  process*  of  the  court,  except  perhaps  the  writ  of  error 
iy.^u^  in  criminal  cases.  They  are  to  be  hereafter  issued  out 
4»M«.  ^  ****  central  office  of  the  supreme  court,  or  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery.  By  the  Crown 
Office  Act  1877  the  wafer  great  seal  or  the  wafer  privy  seal  may  be 
attached  to  wnts  instead  ofthe  impression  of  the  great  or  privy  seal. 
The  judicial  writs  issue  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  central  office, 
with  which  the  old  crown  office  was  incorporated  by  the  Judfeature 
(Officers)  Act  1879.  The  crown  office  had  chaiige  of  writs  occurring 
in  crown  practice,  such  as  ouo  warranto  and  urhorari. 

In  local  civil  courts,  other  than  county  courts,  writs  are  usually 
issued  out  of  the  office  of  the  registrar,  or  an  officerof  similar  juris- 
diction. By  the  Borough  and  Local  Courts  of  Record  Act  187a, 
writs  of  execution  from  such  courts  for  sums  under  £20  may  be 
stamped  or  sealed  as  of  course  by  the  registrar  of  a  county  court, 
and  executed  as  if  they  had  issued  from  the  county  court.  In  county 
court  practice  the  warrant  corresponds  generally  to  the  writ  of  the 
supreme  court.  Most  of  the  present  law  on  the  subject  of  writs  is 
contained  in  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,  Oid.  xlu.>xliv., 
and  in  the  Crown  Office  Rules  IQ06.  Both  sets  of  rules  contain 
numerous  precedents  in  their  schedules.  By  Ord.  ii.  r.  8  of  the  rules 
of  1883  all  writs  (with  certain  exceptions)  are  to  be  tested  in  the  name 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  or,  if  that  office  be  vacjtnt,  in  the  name  of  the 
lord  chief  justice.  Tlus  main  exceptions  are  those  which  occur- iif 
crown  practice,  which  are  tested  by  the  lord  chief  justice.  The  writ 
of  error  bears  the  teste x>l  the  king  "witness  ourselves.**  Before  the 
issue  of  most  writs  a  praecipe,  or  authority  to  the  proper  officer  to 
issue  the  writ,  is  necessary.  This  u  of  course  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  old  original  writ  of  praecipe.  Writs  affecting  land  must 
generally  be  r^stered  in  order  to  bind  the  land  (see  Land  Registra- 
tion). A  writ  cannot  as  a  rule  be  served  on  Sunday.  Some  of  the 
more  important  modem  writs  (other  than  those  of  an  extrajudicial 
nature)  may  be  shortly  noticed.  Habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  prohibi- 
tion, scire  facias  and  others  are  treated  sraaratety.  Writs  are  gener- 
ally, unless  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  addressed  to  the  sneriff. 
Abatement  or  nocumento  amovendo  enjoins  the  removal  of  a  nuisance 
in  pursuance  of  a  judgment  to  that  effect.  Ad  guod  damnum  is  for 
the  purpose  of  inquinng  whether  a  proposed  crown  grant  will  be  to 
the  dam^;e  of  the  crown  or  others.  If  the  inquiry  be  determined  in 
favour  of  the  subject,  a  reasonable  fine  b  payable  to  the  exchequer 
by  27  Edw.  I.  St.  2  (1299).  Attachment  is  issued  as  a  means  of 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  court  by  punishment  for  contempt  of 
its  orders  (see  Contempt  op  Court}.  Since  the  Judicature  Acts  a 
uniform  practice  has  been  followed  m  all  the  branches  of  the  high 
court,  and  a  writ  of  attachment  can  now  only  be  issued  by  leave  of 
the  court  or  a  judge  after  notice  to  the  party  against  whom  it  is  to 
be  bsued.  Capias:  the  old  writs  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  and 
capias  uUitatum  may  still  be  used,  but  their  importance  has  been 
much  diminished  since  the  alterations  made  in  the  law  by  the 
Debtors  Act  1869  and  the  abolition  of  civil  outlawrv  (see  Out- 
lawry). Certiorari  is  a  writ  in  very  frequent  use,  by  which  the  pro- 
ceeding^ of  an  inferior  court  are  brought  up  for  review  by  the  nigh 
court.  In  general  it  lies  for  excess  of  jurisdiction  as  mandamus 
does  for  defect.  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  1879  makes  the 
writ  no  longer  necessary  where  a  special  case  has  been  stated  by  a 
court  of  Quarter  sesuons.  Ddivery  enforces  a  judgment  for  the 
delivery  01  proixrty  without  givine  the  defendant  (unless  at  the 
option  of  the  plaintiff)  power  to  retain  It  on  payment  of  the  assessed 
value.  Distrtngas  lay  to  distrain  a  person  tor  a  crown  debt  or  for 
his  appearance  on  a  certain  day.  Its  operation  has  been  much 
curtailed  by  the  substitution  of  other  proceedings  by  the  Crown 
Suits  Act  1865  and  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court.  It  now  seems 
to  lie  only  against  inhabitants  for  non-repair  of  a  highway.  Dis- 
tringas nuper  vicecomitem  u  a  writ  calling  on  an  ex-shenff  to  account 
for  the  proceeds  of  goods  taken  in  execution.  Ekpt  is  founded  on 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  tht  Second,  1285,  and  u  so  named  from 
the  words  of  the  writ,  that  the  plaintiff  has  chosen  (elegit)  thi^ 
particular  mode  of  satisfaction.  It  originalljr  ordered  the  sneriff  to 
seise  a  moiety  of  the  debtor's  land  and  all  ms  goods,  save  his  oxen 
and  beasts  01  the  plough.  By  the  Judgments  Act  1838,  the  digit 
was  extended  to  include  the  whole  of  the  lands,  and  copyholds  as 
well  as  freeholds.  By  the  Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  an  eletit  no  longer 
applies  to  goods.  Error,  the  last  remaining  example  of  an  original 
writ  was  at  one  time  largely  used  in  both  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  abolished  in  dvil  procedure  by  the  rules  made 
under  the  Judicature  Act  1B7S,  and  in  criminal  cases  by  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Act  1907.  Exigent  (with  proclamation)  forms  part  of  the 
process  of  outlawry  now  existing  only  i^ainst  a  criminal.  It 
depends  on  several  statutes,  commencing  in  1344,  and  is  specially 
mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Provisors  of  Edward  III.,  25  Edw. 
tll.  St.  6.  Extent  is  the  writ  of  execution  issued  by  the  crown  for  a 
crown  dd)t  of  record.  The  sale  of  chattels  seixea  under  an  extent 
takes  place  under  a  writ  of  venditioni  exponas.    A  crown  debtor  is 

I  *  It  may  be  notkxd  that  by  the  Interpreution  clause  of  the  Sheriffs 
Act  1887  the  expression  "  writ  '1  includes  any  process. 


entitled  to  an  extent  in  aid  against  a  jpefsonlndebted  to  htm. 
a  crown  debtor  has  died  a  writ  reciting  his  dea^,  and  so  called 
dausit  extremum,  issues  against  his  property.  Fieri  facias  is 
ordinary  writ  of  execution  on  a  judc^ment  commanding  the  sheriff  to 
levy  the  sum,  interest^and  costs  on  tne  personal  property  of  the  p^rtry . 
Where  the  sheriff  has' not  sold  the  goods,  smditumi  exponas  iasucs  ¥0 
compel  him  to  do  so.  Where  the  party  is  a  beneficed  clergyman^tbe 
writ  is  one  of  fieri  facias  do  bonis  ecdesiasticis  or  of  sequeUrarifa 
(addressed  to  the  oishop).  The  latter  writ  also  issues  in  other 
of  an  exceptional  nature,  as  against  a  corporation  and  to  k 

Ssnsion.     It  is  addressed  to  commissioners,  not  to  the  ahcrili'. 
abere  facias^  possessionem  is  given  to  the  owner  of  a  tithe  or  renc 
charge,  enabling  him  to  have  possession  of  the  lands  chargeable  there- 
«nth  until  arrears  due  to  him  are  paid.      Indicavit  is  stul  nominally 
grantable  under  the  statute  De  Conjunetim  FeoffaUs  of  1306,  and  is  a 
particular  kind  of  prohibition  granted  to  the  patron  of  an  advovson. 
Inquiry  issues  for  the  assessment  of  damages  by  the  sheriff  or  hxs 
deputy.     It  represents  to  some  extent  the  old  writ  of  jmsHeies, 
and  tiie  later  writ  of  trial  allowed  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  but  is 
narrower  io  its  operation,  for  under  the  last-named  writs  the  whole 
case  or  issues  under  it  could  be  tried.    Before  an  inquiry  the  liabiitty 
has  been  already  established.    Levari  facias  is  the  means  of  levyii^ 
execution  for  forfeited  recognizances.    The  Bankruptcy  Act  1883 
abolished  it  in  dvil  proceedings.    Ne  exait  regno  was  at  one  time 
issued  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  to  prevent  any  person  from 
leaving  the  realm,  a  form  of^  restraint  of  liberty  recognized  by 
parliament  in  5  Ric.  II.  c.  2.    It  has  now  become  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing one  who  owes  an  equitable  debt  of  £50  or  more  from  quitting 
the  kingdom,  and  so  withdrawing  himscST  from  the  jurisdiction  <H 
the  court  without  giving  security  for  the  debt.    It  is  usually  issued 
on  an  ex  parte  morion  in  the  chancery  division,  but  is  rare  in  practice, 
having  been  superseded  by  proceedings  under  the  Debtors  Act  1869. 
Non  omittas  is  for  executing  process  by  the  sheriff  in  a  liberty  or 
franchise,  where  the  proper  officer  has  neglected  to  do  so.    It  rested 
originally  chiefly  upon  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  c.  39. 
and  is  now  regulated  by  the  Sheriffs  Act  1887,  which  repeals  the 
previous  enactment.   Possession  enjoins  the  sheriff  to  give  possession 


of  land  to  the  party  entitled  thereto  under  a  judgment  for  such 
possession.  It  nils  the  place  of  the  old  writ  of  assistance.  In 
admiralty,  where  the  juagment  is  for  possession  of  a  ship,  the  writ 
is  addressed  to  the  marshal.  Procedendo  is  the  converse  of  prohibi- 
tion. It  directs  the  lower  court  to  proceed  with  the  case.  It  also 
lies  to  restore  the  authority  of  commissioners  suspended  by  super- 
sedeas.  Restitution  restores  property,  either  real  or  personal,  alter 
the  right  to  it  has  been  judicially  declared.  Thus  it  lies  on  behalf 
of  the  owner  of  real  property  under  the  statutes  c^  forcible  entry 
and  of  the  owner  of  personal  property  under  the  Larceny  Act  i86t. 
Signifu:a9iL  once  a  writ,  appears  since  57  Geo.  III.  c.  127  to  be  merely 
a  notice.  It  is  a  part  of  the  process  against  a  person  disobeying  the 
order  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  cononsts  in  a  notification  to  the 
crown  in  chancery  of  the  disobedience.  Thereupon  a  writ  de  con- 
tumace  capiendo  issues  for  his  arrest.  On  his  subsequent  obedience 
or  satisfaction,  a  writ  of  deliverance  is  eranted.  Precedents  of  these 
writs  are  given  in  the  act  named.  Subpoena  b  the  ordinary  means 
of  securing  the  presence  of  a  witness  in  court,  and  b  addressed  to 
the  person  whose  attendance  b  required.  It  b  so  called  from  its 
containing  the  words  ''and  this  you  are  not  to  omit  under  the 
penalty  of/ioo,"  &c.  The  subpoena  may  be  either  ad  testificandum, 
to  give  evidence,  or  duces  tecum,  to  produce  documents,  &c..  or  both 
combined.  By  special  order  of  a  ludge  a  subpoena  may  be  issued 
from  any  court  in  England.  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  Summons  is  the  universal 
means  of  commencing  an  acuon  in  the  high  court.  It  b  addressed  to 
tJhe  defendant,  and  may  be  either  generally  or  specially  indorsed  with 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  claim  made.  The  latter  form  of  in- 
dorsement b  allowed  in  certain  cases  of  debt  or  liquidated  demand, 
and  gives  the  plaintiff  the  great  advantage  of  entitling  him  to  final 
judgment  in  default  of  appearance  by  the  defendant,  and  even  in 
spite  of  appearance  unless  the  defendant  can  satisfy  a  judge  that 
he  ought  to'  b^  allowed  to  defend.  No  statement  of  cmm  b  necessary 
in  case  of  a  specially  indorsed  writ,  the  indorsement  being  deemed  to 
be  the  statement.  The  writ  may  be  issued  out  of  the  central  office  or 
out  of  a  district  registry,  and  the  plaintiff  may  name  on  hb  writ  the 
divisbn  of  the  high  court  in  which  he  proposes  to  have  the  case  tried. 
There  are  spedal  rules  governing  the  issue  of  writs  in  probate  and 
admiralty  actions.  T}ie  writ  remains  in  force  for  twelve  months,  but 
may  be  renewed  for  good  cause  after  the  ^Iration  of  that  time. 
Service  must  be  personal,  unless  where  substituted  service  is  allowed, 
and  In  special  cases,  such  as  actions  to  recover  land  and  admiralty 
actions.  Service  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  writ  or  notice  of  a  writ  la 
allowed  only  by  leave  of  the  court  or  a  judge.  Notice  of  the  issue  of 
a  writ,  and  not  the  writ  itself,  is  served  on  a  defendant  who  b  ncithcf 
a  British  subject  nor  in  British  dominions.  The  law  is  contained  in 
the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  especially  orders  ii.-xi.  and  xiv. 
Supersedeas  commands  the  stay  of  proceedings  on  another  writ.  ^  It 
b  often  combined  with  procedendo,  where  on  a  certiorari  or  prohibition 
the  high  court  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior 
court.  It  b  also  used  for  removing  from  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  for  putting  an  end  to  the  authority  of  any  persons  acting  under 
commission  from  the  crown.    Kcsirs /aci«  b  the  first  proceeding  in 
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outlawry,  calKng  upon  the  party  to  appear.^  Under  the  old  practioe 
a.  venirgjdcias  de  novo  was  the  means  oi  obtaining  a  new  trial.  Ventre 
ins^idendo  appears  still  to  be  competent,  and  is  a  curious  relic  of 
antiquity.  It  issues  on  the  application  of  an  heir  presumptive  in 
order  to  determine  by  a  jury  of  matrons  whether  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  owner  of  lands  be  with  child  or  not.  Almost  exactly  the 
same  proceeding  was  known  in  Roman  law. 

The  prindpal  writs  of  a  non-judidal  nature  relate  to  parliament 

ot  aoine  of  its  constituent  elements.    Parliament  b  samraoned  bv 

the  king's  writ  issued  out  of  chancery  by  advice  of  the  privy  council. 

The  period  of  forty  days  once  necessary  between  the  writ  and  the 

assembling  b  now  by  an  act  of  1852  reduced  to  thirty-five  days. 

Writs  of  summons  are  issued  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal 

bef«>re  every  new  parliament.    Those  to  Irish  representative  peers 

are  regulated  by  the  Act  of  Union,  those  to  archbishops  and  bishops 

by  the  Eoclesiastical  Commissioners  Act  1847.    New  peerages  are 

no  longer  created  bv  writ,  but  the  eldest  son  ot  a  peer  is  occasionaUy 

•omntoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  name  of  a  barony  of  his 

father's.     With  respect  to  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 

Contmods,  the  procedure  differs  as  the  election  takes  place  after  a 

dissolution  or  on  a  casual  vacanor.    After  a  dissolution  the  writ 

is  issued,  as  already  stated,  by  onfer  of  the  crown  in  council.    For 

a  ungle  election  tne  warrant  for  a  new  writ  is  isswd  during  the 

session  by  the  speaker  alter  an  order  of  the  house  made  upon  motion ; 

during  the  recess  by  the  speaker's  authority  atone.    The  warrant  is 

addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery  for  Great  Britaiut  to 

the  clerk  of  the  crown  and  hanaper  of  Ireland.    A  sitftrsedeas  to  a 

writ  has  sometimes  been  ordered  where  the  writ  was  improvidently 

issued.    The  time  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  reoeipc  of  the  wnt 

and  the  election  is  fiaoed  by  the  Ballot  Act  1872,  sched.  i,  at  nine  davs 

for  a  county  or  a  district  borough,  four  da^  for  any  other  borough. 

The  writ  is  to  be  returned  by  the  returm'ng  officer  to  the  derk  of  the 

crown  with  the  name  of  the  member  elected  endorsed  on  the  writ. 

Sched.  9  gives  a  form  of  the  writ,  which  is  tested,  like  the  writ 

of  error,  by  the  king  himself.    The  returning  ofRcer  is  the  sheriff 

in  counties  and  counties  of  dties,  generally  the  mayor  in  dties  and 

boroughs,  and  the  vice-chanceUor  m  universities.    Other  writs  for 

election  are  those  for  convocation,  which  is  by  2$  Hen.  VIII.  c  19 

summoned  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province  on  receipt  of  the  king's 

writ,  and  for  election  of  coronere,  verdercrs  of  roval  forests,  and  some 

orther  officers  whose  office  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  writ  d«  conmotore 

digendo,  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  is  specially  preserved  by  the 

Coroners  Act  1887. 

Offences  relating  to  writs  are  dealt  with  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Consolidation  Acts  of  i^i  and  other  statutes.  The  maximum 
penalty  is  seven  years*  ytaal  servitude. 

Scotland. — "  Writ "  is  a  more  extenave  term  than  in  England. 
Writs  are  either  judicial  or  extrajudicial,  the  latter  including  ckeds 
and  other  instruments — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Lord  Clerk  Register 
Act  1870,  and  in  the  common  use  of  the  jrfirase  **  oadi  or  writ    as  a 
means  of  proof.    In  the  narrower  English  sense  both  *'  writ-'*  and 
"  brieve  "  are  used.     The  brieve  was  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the 
old  procedure  as  it  was  in  England,  and  many  forms  are  given  in 
Regtam  Maiestatem  and  Qwmiam  AUachianunta.    It  was  a  command 
issued  in  the  king's  name,  addressed  to  a  judge,  and  ordering  trial 
of  a  question  stated  therein.    It  was  drawn  by  the  writers  to  the 
signet,  originally  dcrks  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.    Its 
condusion  was  the  will  of  the  summons.    In  some  cases  proceedings 
which  were  by  writ  in  Engbnd  took  another  form  in  Scotland. 
For  Instance,  the  writ  of  attaint  was  not  known  in  Scotland,  but  a 
similar  end  was  reached  by  trial  of  the  jury  for  wilful  error.^    The 
English  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  is  represented  by  the  meditaiio  fuffu 
warrant   Most  proceedings  by  brieve,  bdng  addressed  to  the  sheriff, 
became  obsolete  after  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session,  when 
the  sheriffs  lost  much  of  that  judidal  power  which  they  had  enjoyed 
to  a  neater  extent  than  the  English  sheriff  (see  Shekiff).*    An 
English  writ  of  execution  is  represented  in  Scotland  by  diligence, 
chiefly  by  means  of  warrants  to  messengers-at^arms  undn*  the 
authority  of  signet  letters  in  the  name  of  the  king.    See  the  Writs 
Execution  Act  1868.    The  brieve,  however,  has  not  wholly  dis- 
appeared.   Brieves  of  tutory,  terce  and  division  among  hcir-por- 
tioncrs  are  still  competent  but  not  in  use.    Other  kinds  of  brieve 
have  been  superseded  by  simpler  procedure,  e.g.  the  brieve  of  service 
of  heirs,  rrf>resenting  the  older  hreve  de  morte  antecessoriSt  by  a  petition 
to  the  sheriff  under  the  Htles  to  Land  Consolidation  Act  1868  and 
the  brieve  of  perambulation  by  a  declaratory  action.    The  brieve  of 
cognition  of  insane  persons  is  now  one  of  the  few  of  practical  im> 
portance.    The  old  brieves  of  furiosity  and  idiotcy  were  abolished, 
and  this  new  form  was  introduced  by  the  act  last  named.    Writs 
«0  nomine  have  been  the  subject  of  much  modem  legislation.    The 
writs  of  capiat,  habeas,  certiorari  and  extent  were  replaced  by  other 
proceedings  by  the  Exchequer  Court  Act  1856.    The  writs  of  dare 
coHsUU,  resignation  and  confirmation  (whether  grantoi  by  the  crown 
or  a  subject  superior)  were  regulated  by  the  act  of  1868.    By  the 

*  An  example  occurring  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  will  be  found  in 
Pitcaim,  Criminal  Trials,  i.  3 16. 

*  Exdanations  of  many  of  the  older  writs  will  be  found  in  Lord 
Ckrk  Register  Skene's  De  verborum  siptifiaUiana  (1641),  and  styles 
hi  Spotiswood.  SOU  oS  Wriis  (1715)        ^'-"-^  ^  "*  '»     ^    '  ^ 


same  act  crown  writs  are  to  be  in  the  En^ish  language  and  registered 
in  the  register  of  crown  writs.  Writs  need  not  be  sealed  unless  at 
the  instance  of  the  party  against  whom  they  are  issued.  Writs  of 
progress  (except  crown  writs,  writs  of  dare  constat  and  writs  ol 
acknowledgment)  were  abolished  by  the  Conveyandng  Act  18^4. 
The  dare  constat  writ  is  one  ^[ranted  t^  the  crown  or  a  subject  superior 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  title  of  a  vassal's  hdrs  to  lands  held 
by  the  deceased  vassal.  Where  the  lands  are  leasehold  the  writ  of 
acknowledgment  under  the  Registration  ci  Leases  Act  1857  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  By  the  Writs  Execution  Act  1877  the  form  of 
warrant  of  execution  on  certain  extracts  of  registered  wnts  is  amended 
Extracts  of  registered  writs  are  to  be  eqmvalent  to  the  roistered 
writs  themselves.  Writs  registered  in  the  re«ster  of  sasines  for 
preservatwn  only  may  afterwards  be  registered  for  preservation  and 
execution.  By  aa  Geo.  II.  c  48,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  assimi- 
latinjg  the  practice  of  outlawry  for  treason  in  Scotland  to  that  in 
use  m  England,  the  court  before  which  an  indictment  for  treason 
or  misprision  of  treason  b  found,  b  entitled  on  proper  cause  to 
issue  writs  of  capias,  proclamation  and  exifent  In  some  respects 
the  prooeedings  in  paniamentary  dections  differ  from  those  in  use  in 
England.  Thus  the  writ  in  university  dections  b  duected  to  the 
vice-chancellors  of  Edinburgh  and  Glaap>w  respectively,  but  not  to 
those  of  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  and  there  b  an  extension  of  the 
time  for  the  return  in  elections  for  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  for  the 
Wick  burghs.  Representative  peers  of  Gotland  were  by  the  Act  of 
Union  to  be  decttd  after  writ  iraued  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 
On  the  abolition  of  the  privy  council  a  proclamation  under  the  great 
seal  was  substituted  by  6  Anne,  c.  3$. 

United  States.— V/ntB  in  United  States  courts  are  bv  Act  of 
Congress  to  be  tested  in  the  name  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States.  By  state  laws  writs  are  generally  bouxid  to  be  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  in  the  English  language,  and  tested  in 
the  name  of  a  judge.  Writs  of  error  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
legislation  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  states.  In  New  Yoric 
writs  of  error  and  of  ne  exeat  have  been  abolished.  Writs  as  parts 
of  real  actions  have  been  generally  supencded,  but  in  Massachu- 
setts a  writ  of  entry  on  dissdsin  b  still  a  mode  of  trying  title.  Writs 
of  dower  and  of  estrepement  are  still  in  use  in  some  states.  By  the 
law  of  some  states,  e.g.  New  Jersey,  writs  of  election  are  issued  to 
supply  casually  occurring  vacandes  in  the  legislature.  The  writ  of 
assistance,  already  named,  has  its  interest  in  constitutional  history. 
BeftKe  the  War  of  IxKlependence  it  was  isnied  to  revenue  officers 
to  search  premises  for  smuggled  goods.  It  was  on  thiy  writ  that  it 
was  first  contended  in  1^61  that  a  colonial  court  had  jurisdiction 
to  examine  the  constitutionality  4^  a  legiabtrve  act  authoriring  the 
issue  of  the  writ.   See  Quincy's  Massachusetts  Rep.  App.,  I.  saa 

AuTHOUTXBS.—- The  importance  of  the  writ  in  proceoure  led  to  the 
compilation  of  a  great  body  of  law  aqd  precedent  at  an  early  date. 
In  addition  to  the  Rtgjistrvm  brevium  there  were,  among  other  old 
works,  the  Nahtra  biwnm,  first  published  in  1^25;  'Hieloall,  Le 
Digfist  das  bribes  orwimaUs  (1579):  Fittherbert,  Le  Namd  Natura 
brenum  (1588) ;  Hughes,  OrtgtiMi,  Writs  (1655) ;  Thesasmts  breoium 
(1661);  Brownlow,  Brevia  judicialia  (1662):  QMcina  brevium 
(i67Q).  See  too  Coke  upon  Littleton,  158.  159.  2  Coke's  Inst.  39: 
ana  Du  Cange.*  Many  precedents  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
pariiaroentary  writs  ana  in  Stubbs's  Select  Charters.  The  Crown 
Office  Rules,  1906,  contain  many  precedents  of  the  modem  writs 
used  in  crown  practice.  Old  bDoIui  of  practice,  such  as  Tidd's 
Practice,  Comer's  Crown  Practice  and  Booth's  Real  Actions,  contain 
much  law  on  the  subject.  For  the  history,  Spence's  Eouitable  JuriS" 
diction,  vol.  i.  bk.  it.cn.  viii. ;  Forsyth 's£rwf.0/rr<a/  by  Jury,  Stephen; 
On  Pleading,  Bigebw's  HisL  of  Procedure,  ch.  iv.;  Pollock  and  Malt- 
land.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law;  and  W.  S.  M'Kechnie,  Magna  Carta  may  be 
consulted.  There  appears  to  be  no  book  dealing  with  the  wnt  in 
modem  practice,  but  sufficient  information  is  contained  in  the 
ordinary  treatisn  on  procedure.  (J.  W.) 

WRITERS  TO  THE  SIONBT,  in  Scotland,  a  sodety  of  law 
agents  corresponding  to  solidtora  in  England.  They  were 
originally  deiks  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  and  prepared 
the  different  writings  passing  the  signet;  every  summons  is 
still  s^ed  on  its  last  page  by  a  writer  to  the  signet.  By  the 
Titles  to  Land  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act  1868,  they  have 
the  exdusive  privilege  of  preparing  eU  crown  writs,  charters, 
precepts,  &c.,  from  the  sovereign  or  tte  prince  of  Scotland.  They 
have  no  charter  but  are  usually  conaldered  a  corporation  by  long 
custom;  they  have  office-bearers  and  axe  members  of  the 
College  of  Justice.  On  the  Act  of  Union  there  was  much  debate 
as  to  whether  writers  to  the  signet  should  be  digible  to  the 
Scottish  bench.  It  was  finally  dedded  that  they  should  be 
digible  aften  ten  years'  practice.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
Hamilton  of  Penadtland  in  Z712,  no  writer  to  the  signet  has 
ever  had  a  seat  on  the  bench. 

'A  reference  to  Du  Cange  will  show  the  great  variety  of  the 
non-legal  uses  of  brevis  or  breve.  It  may  mean,  inter  alia,  an  annual 
rent,  an  amulet,  a  notice  of  the  death  ot  a  monk.  Brevetum  signified 
what  are  now  known  as  ship^s  papers. 
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WRITINO  (the  verbal  noun  of  **  to  write,"  O.  Eng.  wrilan,  to 
inscribe),  the  use  of  letters,  symbols  or  other  conventional 
characters,  for  the  recording  by  visible  means  of  significant 
sounds;  more  specificdiy,  the  art  of  tracing  by  hand  these 
symbols  on  paper  or  other  material,  by  pen  and  ink,  pencil, 
stylus  or  other  such  means,  as  opposed  to  mechanical  methods 
such  as  printing.  The  principal  features  in  the  development 
of  writing  in  its  primary  sense  are  dealt  with  in  separate  articles 
(see  Alpbabet,  Palaeography,  Inscriptions,  Book,  Manu- 
script, Shorthand,  &c.).  Here  it  is  only  necessary  briefly  to 
refer  to  the  origins  of  a  system  which  has  eventually  followed 
the  hbtory  of  the  various  languages  and  has  been  stereotyped 
by  the  progress  of  typography  iq.v.).  Very  early  in  the  history 
of  mankind  three  needs  become  pressing.  These  are  (a)  to  recaH 
at  a  particular  time  something  that  has  to  be  done;  (6)  to  com- 
municate with  some  other  person  who  is  not  present,  nor  for  the 
moment  easily  accessible;  (c)  to  assert  rights  over  tools,  cattle, 
&c.,  by  a  distinctive  mark,  or  by  a  similar  mark  to  distinguish 
one's  own  production  (,e.g.  a  special  make  of  pottery)  from  that  of 
others.  The  last-named  use,  out  of  which  in  time  develops 
every  kind  of  trade-mark,  is  itself  a  development  of  the  earlier 
property  mark.  The  right  to  property  must  be  established 
before  traffic,  whether  by  way  of  barter  or  of  sale,  is  possible. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  devices  to  achieve  the  first  of 
these  alms;  one  of  the  commonest  is  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  hand- 
kerchief. It  is  obvious  that  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  knots  a  number  of  points  equal  to  the 
number  of  knots  might  in  this  way  be  referred  to, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  untrained  memory  would  fail  to 
recall  the  meaning  attached  to  more  than  a  very  limited  number 
of  knots.  The  simplest  application  of  these  knots  is  in  keeping 
a  record  of  a  number  of  days,  as  in  the  story  related  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  98),  to  the  effect  that  Darius,  on  crossing  the  Ister  in  lus 
Scythian  expedition,  left  with  the  Greeks  appointed  to  guard 
the  bridge  a  thong  with  a  number  of  knots  equal  to  the  nimiber 
of  days  that  their  watch  over  the  bridge  was  to  be  continued. 
One  knot  was  to  be  undone  each  day,  and  if  the  king  had  not 
returned  by  the  time  that  all  the  knots  were  undone,  the  Greeks 
were  to  break  down  the  bridge  and  go  away.  A  development  of 
this  is  found  in  the  Peruvian  quipus,  which  consists  of  a  number 
of  thongs  or  cords  hanging  from  a  top-band  or  cross-bar.  In 
its  simplified  form,  knots  are  merely  tied  upon  the  individual 
cords.  In  its  more  elaborate  forms  the  cords  are  of  different 
colours,  and  are  knotted  together  so  as  to  form  open  loops  of 
various  shapes.  In  the  Antiguedades  Peruanas,^  we  are  told 
that  the  knots  of  the  quipus  in  all  probability  indicated  only 
numbers  originally,  but  that  as  time  went  on  the  skill  of  the 
makers  became  so  great  that  historical  events,  laws  and  ecUcts 
could  thus  be  communicated.  In  every  place  of  any  importance 
there  was  an  official  whose  business  it  was  to  interpret  quipus 
received  from  a  distance,  and  to  make  quipus  himself.  If, 
however,  the  quipus  which  was  received  came  from  a  distant 
province,  it  was  not  intelligible  without  an  oral  explanation. 
Unfortunately,  the  art  of  interpretation  of  quipus  is  lost,  so 
that  it  IS  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  knots  were  merely 
a  mnemonic  tor  the  messenger,  and  how  far  they  were  intelligible 
without  explanation  to  a  stranger.  Similar  mnemonics  are  said 
to  have  been  used  in  the  remotest  antiquity  amongst  the  Chinese, 
the  Tibetans,  and  other  peoples  of  the  Old  Worid.* 

Similar  in  character  to  the  quipus  is  the  message-stick,  which 
is  still  in  use  amongst  the  natives  of  Australia.  A  branch  of  a 
MtBtst—  ^'^  ^'  taken  and  notches  made  upon  it.  These  are 
gaSsT'  ^o^  <^u^  ^ih  a  knife;  in  earlier  times  they  were  made 
with  the  edge  of  a  mussel  shell.  The  notches  are  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  messenger,  who  receives  his  instructions 
while  they  are  being  made.  The  notches  are  thus  merely  aids 
to  memory,  and  not  self-explanatory,  though  if  messages  fre- 
quently passed  between  two  persons,  practice  would  in  time 
help  the  person  to  whom  the  message  was  sent  to  guess  at  the 

*  puoted  by  Middendorf ,  Das  Runa  Simi  oder  die  Keshua  Spmehe 
<Lnpag.  1890),  p.  8. 

*  Cf .  Andree.  Etkntdogische  ParoUden  und  Vergjkichet  u  p.  184  sqq.  | 


meaning,  even  without  a  verbal  explanation.  The  Ibllowicc 
was  the  method  of  the  Wotjoballuk  of  the  Wimmera  river  ia 
Victoria.*  "  The  messenger  carried  the  message-stick  in  a  dm 
bag,  and  on  arriving  at  the  camp  to  which  he  was  sent,  he  handed 
it  to  the  headman  at  some  place  apart  from  the  others,  saying  to 
him,  '  So-and-so  sent  you  this,'  and  he  then  gives  his  message, 
referring  as  he  does  so  to  the  notches  on  the  messa^-stick; 
and  if  his  message  requires  it,  also  enumerates  the  days  or  stages, 
as  the  case  may  be,*'  by  a  method  of  counting  on  difiteiuit  parts 
of  the  body. 

For  the  purposes  of  communication  with  absent  persons, 
however,  another  method  commended  itself,  which  in  time 
adopted  also  for  mnemonic  purposes.    This  method 
was  the  beginning  whence  some  forms  at  least  of  later 
writing  have  been  derived.    From  the  very  eariiest 
tiroes  to  which  the  energy  of  man  can  be  traced,  dat6  t\ 
kinds  of  writing:  (o)  engraving  of  a  visible  object  on  some 
hard  substance,  such  as  the  flat  surface  of  a  bone;  (b)  drawing, 
painting  or  engraving  marks  which  could  again  be  identified. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  the  engravings  of  reindeer,  buffaloes  and 
other  animals  by  the  cave  men  of  prehistoric  times;  of  the  second 
are  a  large  number  of  pebbles  discovered  by  M.  £d.  Piette  at 
Mas  d'Azil,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arize,  an  account  of  which 
was  published  by  the  discoverer  in  L'AntkropUogis   (1896), 
viL  384  sqq.    This  layer  of  coloured  pebbles  is  intercalated 
between  the  last  layer  of  the  Reindeer  Age  and  the  first  of  the 
Neolithic  period.    The  layer  is  over  a  ft.  thick,  of  a  reddish-black 
colour,  and  along  with  the  pebbles  are  found  cinders,  peroxide 
of  iron,  teeth  of  deer  perforated,  probably  in  order  to  be  strung 
like  beads,  harpoons  of  various  kinds,  and  the  bones  of  a  large 
number  of  animals,^  some  wheat,  and,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
layer,  nuts,  cherry-stones  and  plums.    The  stones  were  coloured 
with  peroxide  of  iron.    The  characters  are  of  two  kinds:  («) 
a  series  of  strokes  which  possibly  indicate  numbers,  (b)  graphic 
symbols.    The  stones  were  scattered  about  without  connexion 
or  relation  one  with  another.    Whatever  the  meaning  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  the  markings  are  not  accidental.    It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  none  of  them  definitely  represent  any  animal, 
though  some  of  them  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  caterpiOazs 
or  serpents.    Others  look  like  rough  attempts  to  represent  trees 
and  river  plants.    A  great  number  closely  resemble  symbob 
of  the  alphabet.    Piette  himself  was  inclined  to  see  in  the  symbob 
the  forerunners  of  the  later  syllabaries  and  alphabets  of  the  East, 
nine  of  them  agreeing  with  forms  in  the  Cypriot  syllabary  (see 
below)  and  eleven  with  those  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.    A 
certain  amount  of  likeness,  however,  could  not  weU  be  avoided, 
for  as  soon  as  the  artist  advances  beyond  the  single  perpendicular 
or  horizontal  line  he  must,  by  crossing  two  lines,  get  forms 
which  resemble  alphabetical  symbols.    It  might  be  therefore 
a  safer  conclusion  to  suppose  that  if  they  passed  beyond  magic 
symbols,  to  be  buried  h'ke  the  Australian  ckuringCf  they  were 
conventional  marks  understood  by  the  members  of  the  clan  or 
tribe  which  frequented  the  caves  of  Mas  d'AzlL    It  has  been 
suggested  that,  like  similar  things  among  the  American  Indians, 
they  may  have  been  used  in  playing  games  or  gambling. 

A  very  largp  number  of  conventional  marks,  however,  are 
demonstrably  reductions  from  still  older  forms,  conventional 
marks  often  developing  out  of  pictographs.  Picto- 
graphy has,  in  fact,  left  its  traces  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has,  however,  been  most  widely  developed 
in  the  New  World  as  a  system  lasting  down  to  modem 
times.  The  American  Indians,  besides  picture-writing,  used  also 
(i)  the  simple  mnemonic  of  a  notched  stick  to  record  various 
incidents,  such  as  the  number  of  days  spent  on  an  expedition, 
the  number  of  enemies  slain  and  the  like;  (2)  wampum  belts, 
consisting  of  strung  beads,  which  could  be  utilized  as  a  mnemonic, 
exactly  like  a  rosary.  Wampum  belts,  however,  were  employed 
in  more  intricate  forms;  white  beads  indicated  peace,  purple  or 
violet  meant  war.  Sometimes  a  pattern  was  made  in  the  beh 
with  beads  of  a  different  colour,  as  in  the  belt  presented  to 

•  A.  W.  Howitt  in  Journal  of  Ob  Anikropoloeical  ImsUkOs^  vtvL 
(1889),  p.  318  sqq. 
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William  Peim  on  the  making  of  a  treaty  with  the  Leni-Lenape 
duefo  in  1682.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  belt,  two  figures,  in- 
tended to  represent  Penn  and  an  Indian,  join  hands»  thus  clearly 
indicating  a  treaty.  Very  simple  pictures  are  drawn  upon  birch 
barky  indicating  by  their  order  the  subjects  io  a  series  of  song- 
chants  with  sufficient  preduon  to  enable  the  singer  to  recall  the 
theme  of  eadi  in  his  redtation.  An  account  can  be  kept  of  sales 
or  purchases  by  reprnenting  in  perpendicular  strokes  the  number 
of  items,  and  adding  at  the  end  of  each  series  a  picture  of  the 
animal  or  object  to  which  the  particular  series  refers.  Thus 
three  strokes  followed  by  the  picture  of  a  deer  indicate  that  the 
hunter  has  brought  three  deer  for  sale.  A  conventional  symbol 
(a  circle  with  a  Ihie  across  it)  is  used  to  indicate  a  dollar,  a  cross 
represents  ten  cents,  and  an  upright  stroke  one  cent,  so  that  the 
price  can  be  quite  clearly  set  forth.  This  practice  is  followed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  clay  tablets  discovered  by 
Dr  Arthur  Evans  during  his  exploration  of  the  great  palace  at 
Knossos,  in  Crete,  a  somewhat  similar,  method  ol  enumeration  is 
followed;  while  at  Athens  conventional  symbols  were  used  to 
distinguish  drachmae  and  obols  upon  the  revenue  necords,  of 
which  considerable  fragments  are  still  preserved. 

In  comparatively  recent  times,  according  to  Colonel  Mallery 
CioUk  Annual  Report  of  Anurican  Bureau  of  EtknoUgy)^  the 
Dakota  Indians  inventcxi  a  chronological  table,  or  winter  count, 
wherem  each  year  is  recorded  by  a  picture  of  some  important 
event  which  befell  during  that  year.    In  these  pictures  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  symbolism  was  necessary.  A  bkuJi  upright 
stroke  indicates  that  a  Dakota  Indian  was  killed,  a  rough  outline 
of  the  head  and  body  spotted  with  blotches  indicates  that  in  the 
year  thus  indicated  the  tribe  suffered  from  smallpox.    Some- 
times, in  referring  to  perK>ns,  the  symbol  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
rebus.    Thus,  Red  Coat ,  an  Indian  chief,  was  killed  in  the  winter 
of  t8o7-'i8o8*,  this  fact  is  recorded  by  a  picture  of  a  red  coat 
with  two  arrows  piercing  it  and  blood  dripping.    There  is, 
however,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  play  upon  wordsintended, 
and  even  when  General  Manyadier  b  represented  as  a  figure  in 
European  dn!ss,  with  the  heads  of  two  doer  behind  his  head  and 
connected  with  his  mouth,  no  rebus  was  intended  (many  a  deer), 
but  the  Indians  supposed  that  his  name  really  meant  this,  like 
their  own  names  Big  Crow,  Little  Beaver,  and  so  forth.    Here 
the  Mexicans  proceeded  a  stage  further,  as  in  the  often  quoted 
case  of  the  name  of  Its-coaU,  literally  knife-anake,  which  is 
ordinarily  represented  by  a  reptile  {ceatT^  with  a  number  of 
knives  (ift)  projecting  from  its  back.    It  is,  however,  also  found 
divided    into    three    words,    its-eo-atl-Hcnife-pot-water-^and 
represented  by  a  different  picture  accordingly.    The  Mexicans, 
moreover,  to  indicate  that  the  picture  was  a  proper  name,  drew 
the  upper  part  of  the  human  figure  below  the  symbol,  and  jwned 
them  by  a  Une,  a  practice  adopted  also  amongst  their  northern 
neighb<nirs  when,  as  in  names  like  Uttle-Ring,  the  representation 
would  hardly  be  sufficiently  definite.    Simple  abstract  notions 
could  also  be  expressed  in  this  picture-writing.    Starvation  or 
famine  was  graphically  represented  by  a  human  figure  with  the 
ribs  showing  prominently.    A  noose  amongst  the  Mexicans  was 
the  symbol  for  robbery,  though  more  logically  belonpng  to  iu 
punishment.    In  a  Califomian  rock-painting  reproduced  by 
Mallery  (p.  638),  sorrow  is  represented  by  a  figure  from  whose 
eyes  drop  tears.    This  could  be  abbreviated  to  an  eye  with  tears 
falling  from  it,  a  form  recorded  by  Schoolcraft  as  existmg 
amongst  the  Ojibwa  Indians.  The  symbol  is  so  obvious  that  it 
is  found  with  the  same  value  among  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

The  civilization  of  the  American  Indkns  was  nowhere  very 
high,  and  for  their  simple  needs  this  system,  without  further 
development,  sufficed.  It  was  different  in  the  more  elaborate 
civilizations  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  peoples  of  the 
Old  World,  to  whom  with  certainty  the  development  of  writing 
from  pictography  can  be  ascribed — the  Assyrians  (see  CuNfix- 
rpKU),  Egyptians  (see  Eoypt)  and  Chinese  (see  China).  Here 
more  complex  notions  had  to  be  expressed.  The  development 
of  the  system  can  be  traced  through  many  centuries,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  this  development  shows  a  tendency 
to  conventionalise  the  pictorial  symbols  cmpk>yed.    Out  <^ 


conventionalised  fonas  develop  (a)  sylUbaries,  {h)  alphabets. 
As  regards  the  Utter  the  historical  evolution  is  tnuxd  in  the 
article  Alpoabet.  The  account  given  under  China  i^nguage) 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  development  of  a  syllabary  frompicto- 
graphic  writing. 

The  Egnitian  system  of  writing  b  perhaps  the  oldest  of  known 
scripts,  and  was  carried  on  till  thePtoleniaic  period,  when  the  more 
convenient  Greek  alphabet  led  to  its  graaual  disuse.  ■-  „,,.^ 
But,  as  in  Chinese,  the  fact  that  it  was  so  long  in  use  led  *•"**"* 
to  the  conventionalising  of  the  pictufes,  and  in  many  cases  to  a 
complete  divorcement  between  the  symbol  and  the  sound  repre- 
sented.^ the  original  word  having  often  become  obsolete.  In  this 
case  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace  it.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
connect  the  three  great  pictographic  systems  of  the  Old  Worid,. 
some  authorities  holding  that  the  Chinese  mignited  eastwards  from 
Babylonia,  while  others  contend  that  the  civilisation  of  Egypt 
sprang  originally  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Somali  and  were 
overlaid  and  permeated  by  a  Semitic  conquest  and  civilization. 
But  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  E^ptian  system  of  writing 
was  not  a  development  in  the  Nile  Valley  itself,  or  that  it  was  either 
the  descendant  or  the  ^parent  of  the  pictographic  system  which 
devclopol  into  the  cuneilorm  of  Assyria  and  neighbouring  lands. 

Egyptian  started  from  the  same  point  as  every  other  pictographic 
system — the  representation  of  the  object  or  the  concrete  expression 
of  the  idea.  But,  like  the  Chinese,  it  took  the  further  step,  short  of 
which  the  American  Indian  pictographs  stopped;  it  converted  its 
pictures  into  a  syllabary  from  which  there  was  an  imperfect  develop- 
ment towards  an  alphabet.  Egyptian,  however,  never  became 
alphabetic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  western  languages  of  modem 
Europe  are  alphabetic.  This  is  attributed  to  the  natural  conserva^ 
tism  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  the  artbt  scribes,  who,  as 
Mr  F.  LI.  Griffith  has  pcnnted  out,  "  fully  appreciated  the  effect  <i 
decorative  writing ;  to  have  limited  their  clioice  of  signs  by  alphabetic 
signs  would  have  constituted  a  serious  loss  to  that  highly  important 
body.  "  The  effect  of  thb  love  for  decoration,  combined  with  a 
desire  for  precision.  Is  shown  by  the  repetition  several  rimes  over  ia 
the  symbols  of  the  sounds  contained  in  a  word.  The  development 
of  Egyptian  was  exactly  parallel  to  Chinese.  A  combination  of 
sounds,  which  was  originally  the  name  of  an  object,  was  represented 
by  the  picture  of  that  object.  This  picture  again,  like  Chinese,  and 
like  the  Indian  name  "  Little* Ring,"  re9uiredat  the  end  a  determin- 
ative— a  picture  of  the  kind  of  <K)ject  mtcnded— 4n  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity.  As  the  alphabet  represented  only  consonants  and  semi- 
consonants,  and  the  Egyptian  roots  consisted  mostly  of  only  three 
letters,  the  ^rallelism  wttn  Chinese  is  remarkably  close. 

The  cuneiform  script  spread  to  other  people  who  spoke  tongues  in 
no  way  aldn  to  those  of  either  its  Inventors,  the  Sumerians,  or  their 
conquerors,  the  Semitic  Babylonians.  A  widespread  §mtMm. 
series  of  inscriptions,  found  in  many  ports  of  Asia  and  ^  "**'** 
even  in  the  Aegean,  which  are  generally  described  as  Uittite  (9.9.) 
are  written  in  a  script  of  puctographic  origin,  though  probably 
independent  of  Babylonian  in  its  aevelopmcnt. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  the  Peloponnesc.  speaking  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Arcadian 
dialect  (whicfi  is  known  to  us  only  from  a  much  later  /va#i««. 
period),  had  settled  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Alone  *^'™*' 
among  the  Greeks  this  colony  did  not  write  in  an  alphabet,  but  under 
some  Asiatic  influence  adopted  a  syllabary.  Even  when  the  island 
came  again  closely  In  touch  with  their  Greek  kinsfolk,  after  the 
Persian  wars,  the  Greek  inhabitants  conrinued  to  write  in  their 
syllabtfy.  In  the  recent  excavations  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Uidsh  Museum  an  inscription  of  the  4th  century  b.c.  was  dis- 
covered, whereon  a  dedication  to  Demeter  and  Persephone  was  given 
first  in  Greek  letters  and  repeated  below  in  the  syllabary,  the  Greek 
(as  universally  at  so  late  a  period)  reading  from  left  to  right,  the 
syllabary  from  right  to  left.  This  syllabary  has  five  vowel  symbols, 
but  it  could  not  distinguish  between  long  and  short  vowels.  In  its 
consonant  system  it  is  unable  to  distingubh  between  breathed, 
voiced  and  aspirated  stops,  thus  having  but  one  symbol  to  represent 
r<,  Standee.  It  is,  of  course,  unable  to  represent  a  final  consonant, 
but  thb  is  achieved  by  using  the  symbol  for  a  syllable  ending  in  « 
conventionally  for  the  final  consonant.  Thus  m-m  stands  forxAc, 
the  Cyjxian  equivalent  of  ««X.  "  and.  "  There  are  symbols  for  la^ 
for  fo,  (or  it.  for  to,  for  tu,  though  none  for  f,  and  simtlariy  for  most 
of  the  other  consonants.  There  is,  however,  no  symbol  for ««  (fv) ; 
ys,  ye,  yi  occur,  but  no  yo  or  yu.  AiyMrp*  is  exproeed  by  ta-m9-ti-Ti, 
where  ti  stands  for  I  alone;  sa4a-sa-lo-ro  stands  or  Sraa^><pw 
(genitive).  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  (i)  that  r  preceding  another 
consonant  is  omitted  altogether,  the  vowel  being  prolmbly  nasalised 
as  in  French*.  (2)  that,  as  in  the  previous  word,  there  b  a  sort  (rf 
vowel  euphony  whereby  the  unnecessary  vowel  accompanying  I 
takes  the  colour  of  the  succeeding  vowel.  ,  In  other  cases,  however, 
it  follows  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  a'Ti'St-to-pa^UHhO-ri^H-tOrgO' 
ro-M  >" 'Ap<ffri^«Fro(f)  h  kpumrrhfim. 

For  literature  on  the  history  of  writing,  see  the  bibliographies  to 
the  articles  Alphabbt,  Ac.,  and  under  tjne  headings  of  the  various 
languages  and  peoples. 
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WHttTHAH,  u  Bitnii  diHtlct  in  Uw  ittimj  pirtliraenciT] 
division  of  Kent,  Enghod,  to  m.  W.  by  N,  of  Maiditone,  or 
tbc  Bouih-Eutcni  &  Chathun  nilwiy.  Pop.  (1901)  3ST<-  1^< 
cburch  o[  Si  Gcoisc,  Euty  Engliih  ud  later,  conuins  oumeroui 
bTa^Acs;  and  near  it  is  the  titt  of  a  palace  of  the  archbisbopa 
of  Canterbury,  mamtftitiM  iiDtil  ibe  time  of  Aichbiihop  SijnoD 
Islip  (c.  1350).  S.W.  of  Wrotluiii  ii  Ibe  village  of  Ighlham, 
in  vbich  [a  a  fine  quadiAngiilar  moalcd  mamr-houv,  tbe  Mote, 
in  part  of  ibe  i^th  ceiitury,  but  witb  poniona  of  Tudoi  dates. 

VHYXECX  (Gtr.  Wendilaii,  Dutch  iraaVuiIaji,  Fr.  (orcW), 
«  bird  so  called  from  its  way  of  wrilhiog  its  bead  and  Dedi, 
eqjeciall/ when  eiplured  on  iti  neil  in  a  bollow  tree.  The/yia' 
'imqtiUia  ii  a  regular  summer  visitant  to  moat  puts  of  Europe, 
generally  trriving  a  few  dayi  before  tbe  cuckoo,  and  is  known 
in  EngUnd  as  "cuckoo'a  leader"  and  "  cuckoo'i  mate,"  but 
occasionally  is  called  "  inake-biid,"  not  only  from  the  undulatory 
motiona  just  mentioned,  but  from  tbe  violent  hissing  witli  which 
U  seeks- to  repel  an  intruder  from  its  bole,' 

'  "le  wryneck  it  merriy  a  repetilbn  of 


t  fim,  but  gradu! 


.fe»w«ks,ae 


■pecks  01^  falac 


wryMck  aHDnuoly  b; 


of  the  bird.  „, ,_ - 

eialinively  on  lurctt.  especially  on  ants.  It  is  lar^  than  a  ^airov, 
but  it!  pluRiagc  b  not  easily  deseribedi  bcins  beautifully  vanc^led 
ith  black,  brown,  buff  and  my^-the  laat  produced  by  mmute 
iccks  of  blaniifa-bniwa  oa  a  ugnt  gnHuid>— the  darker  narldngt 
ilcbea,  vsnkulated  ban,  frecUea,  meaki  or  atrow. 
10  whole  Meadcd  moat  bamoiuoudy,  so  «s  to  recall 
of  a  aoatsucker  (m.)  or  of  a  wanlcock  (ff.v.).  The 
only  uyt  its  trarmucent  white  rm  on  the  Ian  wood 
oa  4  vHE  in  ■  tree,  aiul  it  is  one  of  the  few  wCd  birds  that  an  be 
inducod  10  n  on  laylna  by  abnracting  its  eggs  day  sftir  day,  and 
thus  upwards  of  forty  nave  been  taken  from  s  sinEle  hole — but  The 
DTDOtf  complement  b  from  six  to  ten.  As  regards  Britain,  the  bird 
u  most  common  in  tbe  S.E..  iU  numbns  decreasing  rapidly  towards 
the  W.  and  N..  so  that  in  Cornwall  and  Wales  and  beyond  Chbihin 
and  Yorkshire  in  omirrcnce  >>  but  rare,  while  It  appears  only  by 
accident  in  Srviland  and  Ireland. 

iha^froin  !  <  a 

Idenricd  inth  the  /.  ft  n- 

teUis,  discovered  by  Ei  si. 

■n*.  P..J8.  pi.  ia.i,  /. 

Mgiutona/u.  onfllnail]  «i 


WHT-KBCR  (L«t.  TMkMii),  t  congeniul  or  acquired 
deformity,  chanctcriied  by  the  affected  side  of  tbt  bead  bemg 
drawn  dowowuds  towards  the  iboulder  together  witb  deviation 
of  the  fa<«  towards  tbe  sound  side,  Tbeie  art  vaiioui  fount, 
(i)  Tbe  congeaiti],  due  to  a  lesion  of  tbe  tlemo-maatDid  muscle, 
either  the  result  of  a  malposition  in  uteto  or  due  to  the  rupture 
of  the  muscle  io  the  delivery  of  the  aftercoming  head  in  the  birth 
of  the  breech  presenUtion.  (1)  The  rheumatic,  due  lo  eipoiure 
to  a  draught  or  cold.  This  is  commonly  known  as  "  stiff-neck." 
Cj)  Tbe  nervous  or  spasmodic,  the  result  of  (o)  direct  irritation 
of  tbe  spinal  accessory  nerve  01  its  roots,  or  (i)  tbe  result  of 
cerebral  irritation.  In  this  form  there  is  generally  a  family 
history  of  nervous  diseasa,  notably  epilepsy.  This  spasm  is 
one  of  a  group  of  nervous  spasms  knonn  as  "  tics,"  a  variety 
of  habit  ^laim.  The  character  of  tbe  movements  varies  with 
Ibc  muscles  Involved,  tbe  most  usual  muscle  being  the  stemo- 
nustoid.  The  tpaam  ceases  during  sleep.  Many  cases  are  also 
due  10  hysteria  and  some  to  spinal  oiies.    When  wry-neck  is 

toim  of  appanlus.  Failing  this,  division  of  the  muscle  surgically 
'Freqneatly  raiapelt.  Bsby  Llnnaeui  in  Mtbterytan,  yirKt. 
•  Tbe  peculiaiity  wat  known  to  Aiinotle,  and  posiibly  led  lo  the 
cn»l  use  of  the  bin  as  a  love-charm,  to  which  several  classical  writers 
tefet.  at  Pindar  (Pftk.  Iv.  114;  Nim.  Iv.  35),  Theocritus  (iv.  17.  ]d) 
•ad  Xenopbon  OtammMia,  ul.  11.  i;,  1«).  In  one  pan  at  least 
of  China  a  name,  SUj-Hmi,  isgaltyiag  "  Snake's  necki    is  ^ven  to 

b  (Wi.  len.  p.  iti). 


may  be  practised.  In  tbe  spaamodfe  tarns,  anll-Dmnitlc  treat- 
ment la  recommended,  tbe  use  of  the  bromides,  valerianates 
and  belladonna,  and  hydrobromide  of  hyosdne  injected  into 
the  muscles  has  been  found  of  value.  T.  Crainger  Slcivart  re- 
commends in  penistefat  tic  the  trial  of  continuous  and  regain 
movements  in  the  aSected  group  of  muscles  witb  a  view  to 
replacing  tbe  abnormal  movements  by  normal  ones.  In  severr 
cases  it  may  be  Dccetsaiy  to  cat  down  on  and  stretch  or  excise 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  In  rheunutic  torticollis  the  apa^m 
is  usujUly  overcome  by  the  application  of  hot  & 


WDCHAHO.  tbe  capital  o 
and  Hu-oan,  China.    It  is  .  „ 

Huyang  and  Hankow,  which  stand  together  at  the  mouth  al 
the  Han  rivet,  and  is  lituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  n'ver 
Yangttze,  almost  directly  opposite  the  foreign  tettlement  of 
Hankow,  It  is  the  acat  of  the  provincial  goveremertt  of  tbe 
a  these  provinces  are  collectively  termed, 
(Viceroy.    Neit  to  Nankii«  and  Canton, 


DmIiiDed  provinces  of  Hup-ch 


it  it  one  of  the 

possesses  an  arsenal  and  a  mint.     Tbe  proi 

has  ettablished  ironworks  for  the  manufacture  of  nils  and  other 

railway  material     As  tbe  works  did  not  pay  under  ofUcial 

management,  they  were,  transferred  to  the  director-gerwral  of 

railways.    Wuchang  it  not  open  to  foreign  trade  and  residence. 


imber  of  mi 


Wuchang 

ts  an  imponani  junction  on  tne  tnmK  railway  Irom  Peking  to 
Canton;  and  it  on  the  route  of  the  Sie-ch'ucn  railway. 

WnCHOW.  a  treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Kwgng-si.  China, 
opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1807,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Siiiang  (West  river)  it  its  junction  with  the  Fu  or 
Kwei-Kiang  (Cassia)  river.  It  is  iiom.  above  Canton,  with  which 
it  Is  in  navigable  connenon  f<»  vessels  drawing  up  to  S  ft  ul 
water.     In  1908  the  value  of  the  trade  psssmg  through  tbe 


is  estimated  at 


ever,  only  ■  portion  of  the  trade.  Of  this  to 
for  imparls,  consisting  principally  of  cotton  and  cotton  goodi, 
kerosene  oil,  woollens,  &c.  Sugar,  various  oils,  hides  and  aniseed 
were  the  chief  exports.  The  native  population  is  estimated  at 
65,000.  At  Shuihing  the  river  Bows  for  J  m.  through  a  deep 
gorge  bordered  by  limestone  cliffs  1000  ft.  in  height.  Farther 
up  the  liver  threads  its  way  through  a  series  of  rocky  de£lei. 
forming  at  intervals  what  seems  an  inland  lake  with  no  apparent 
outlet.  During  lununer  floods  the  water  thus  pent  up  by  the 
gorges  rises  at  Wuchow  je  or  6a  ft.  In  consequence  irf  tbe 
vsrisiion  of  river  level,  tbe  principjil  oBices  and  tb<^  are  built 
upon  pontoons  which  are  moored  alongside  Ibe  river-bank.  The 
iltuatlon  of  Wuchow  makes  it  the  natural  distributing  centre 
between  Kwei-chow,  Kwang-si  and  Canlon,  Great  thiols  wer> 
therefore  espected  of  it  as  a  treaty  port,  but  dtsordera  in  Kwang- 
ai  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopea.  Trade,  however,  has 
improved,  and  a  large  native  passenger  traffic  has  sprung  up 
between  It  and  Canton.  It  is  connected  witb  Hong  Kongand 
Shanghai  by  telegraph. 

WUHD,  a  district  city  in  the  province  of  Ngan-hui,  Chioa, 
about  T  m.  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Yangtszc-kiang,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  strag^ng  suburb.  It  is  about  50  m.  above 
Nanking,  and  in  iB;S  it  was  marked  out  as  a  treaty  port,  but 
was  not  opened  to  trarie  until  1.677.  It  is  connected  by  canals 
witb  the  important  dtlcs  of  Ning-Kwo  Fv,  Tal-p'iug  Hiin, 
Nan-ling  Hien  and  Ching  Hicn,  the  silk  districts  in  the  ndgb- 
bourbood  of  the  two  last  ciliea  being  within  S"  m.  of  Wuhii. 
Coal  to  a  considerable  extent  exists  in  the  country  round.  At 
hrst  its  commercial  progress  was  very  slow,  tbe  older  poni  of 
Klu-kiang  and  Chin-kiang  militating  against  Its  succen:  but 
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ITincipal  exports  a 

Por  the  peodunion  of  fcati 

eared  In  tbe  suifounding  di 
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Uie  most  considemble  item;  other  imports  being  matches, 
needles,  sandalwood  and  window  glass.  The  dty,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  rank  in  China,  was  laid  desolate  during  the 
T"ai-p'ing  rebellion,  but  has  been  repeopled,  the  population 
being  estiniated  (1906)  at  137,000.  The  streets  are  compara* 
lively  brood  and  are  well  paved.  The  land  Set  apart  for  the 
British  settlement^  advantageously  situated,  was  little  built 
upon.    A  new  general  foreign  settlement, was  opened  in  1905. 

WUIiFENITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  lead  molybdate, 
PbMoOi,  crystallizing  in  the  hemimorphic-tetartohedral  class  of 
the  tetragonal  system.  Crystals  usually  have  the  form  of  thin 
square  plates  bevelled  at  the  edges  by  pyramidal  planes.  They 
have  a  brilliant  resinous  to  adamantine  lustre,  and  vaiy  in 
colour  from  greyish  to  bright  yellow  or  red:  the  hardness  is  3, 
and  the  specific  gravUy  6*7.  Small  amounts  of  calcium  are 
sometimes  present  isomorphously  replacing  lead.  The  mineral 
occurs  in  veins  of  lead  ore,  and  was  first  found  in  the  i8th 
century  in  the  lead  mines  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia.  Bright 
yellow  crystals  are  found  in  New  Mexico  add  Utah,  and  brilliant 
red  crystals  in  Arizona. 

inJLFHBRB  (d.  675),  king  of  the  Mercians,  was  a  younger 
son  of  King  Penda,  and  was  kept  in  concealment  for  some 
time  after  his  father's  defeat  and  death  in  655.  In  658  or  659, 
however,  the  Mercians  threw  oflf  the  supremacy  of  Oswio,  king 
of  NorthUmbria,  and  Wulfheie  became  their  king.  He  took 
energetic  measures  to  spread  Clnistianity,  and  was  greatly  helped 
by  his  bishop,  .Janiman,  and  afterwards  by  St  Chad.  Outside 
Merda  he  did  something  to  induce  the  East  and  the  South 
Saxons  to  accept  Christianity,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  one 
or  twa  monasteriea.  He  gained  Lindsey  from  Northumbria 
in  657,  and  was  successful  against  Wessex.  He  extended  his 
borders  in  all  directions,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  passing 
greatness  of  Mercia,  although  he  lost  Lindsey  just  beforo  his 
death.  Wulfhere's  wife  was  EormenhUd,  a  dau^ter  of  Eram* 
berht,  king  of  Kmt,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aethel- 
red.  His  only  sbn  Coenred  became  king  in  704  in  succession 
to  Aethelred.  His  only  daughter  was  St  Werbuiga  or  Werburh, 
abbess  of  Ely. 

See  Bede.  Histma  tedniaslieo,  ed.  C.  Plummer  (Qifoni«  1896); 
and  J.  R.  Green,  Th$  Making  of  England  (1897-1899). 

WULFSTAN*  archbishop  of  York  from  X003  until  his  death 
in  May  1023,  and  also  bishop  of  Worcester  from  1003  to  1016, 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  author  of  a  remarkable  homily  in 
alliterative  English  prose.  Its  title,  taken  from  a  manuscript, 
is  Ln^  sermo  ad  Anglos,  quando  Dani  tnaxime prosecuti  sunt  eos, 
quodfuii  anno  1014.  It  is  an  appeal  to  all  classes  to  repent  in  the 
prospect  of  the  imminent  day  of  judgment,  and  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  desperate  condition  of  England  in  the  year  of  King 
Aethelred  ll.'s  flight  CX014).  Of  the  many  other  homilies 
ascribed  to  WulfsUn  veiy  few  are  authentic.  Subsequent 
legislation^  especially  that  of  Canute,  bears  dear  traces  of  his 
influence. 

See  the  edition  of  hit  homlKcB  by  A.  Napier  (Beriiir,  i88a)  ;  also  the 
lame  writer's  Vber  die  Werki  da  alUng^tschen  Enbischojs  WtUfstan 
(GOttineen  dissertation,  1882).  and  bis  paper  in  An  Enfdisk  Miscalany 
(Oxford,  I90i,j>p.  ^55  f.);  also  A.  Brandl  in  H.  Paurs  Crundrissdv 
germaniscken  PhiMogit  (and  ed.,  I901-1909),  iL  pp.  ilio-liis. 

WULFSTAN.  8T  (c.  ibia-1095),  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bom 
at  Little  Itchlngton  near  Warwick  and  was  educated  in  the 
monastic  schools  of  Evesham  and  Peterborough.  He  became 
a  noDk  at  Worcester,  and  schoolmaster  and  prior  in  the  cathedral 
monastery  there.  In  io6a  he  was  chosen  biahop  of  Worcester, 
and  the  choice  was  apt>roved  by  the  witan;  with  some  reluctance 
Wulfstan  accepted,  and  was  consecrated  at  York  in  September. 
The  see  of  Worcester  and  fhe  archbishopric  of  York  had  been  held 
together  before  1062  by  Archbishop  Aldred,  who,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  Worcester,  retained  twelve  manors  belonging 
to  the  see,  which  Wulfstan  did  not  recover  for  some  years. 
About  1070,  however,  it  was  dedded  that  Worcester  was  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury.  Although  he  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Harold,  the  bishop  submitted  to  William  at  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  he  was  very  useful  in  checking  the  rebellious 
bsroos  during  the  revolt  of  1075.    He  was  equally  loyal  to 


William  XL  in  hisstnig^  with  the  Welsh.  Wulfstan's  iclatiou 
with  his  ecdesiastical  superiors  were  not  so  harmonioua,  and  at 
<Mke  time  both  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  and  Thonaas  of  York 
unsuccessfully  demanded  his  lemovaL  He  was  the  only  survivor 
of  the  An^o-Saxon  bishops  when  he  died  on  the  i8th  of  January 
X09S.  In  1S03  he  was  canonized  by  Pope  Innocent  HI.  *By  his 
preaching  at  Bristol  Wulfstan  is  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
kidnapping  of  English  men  and  women  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 
He  lebuilt  the  cathedral  church  of  Worcester,  and  some  parts  of 
his  building  still  remain. 

Lives  of  St  Wulfstan  by  Hemming  and  Florenoe  of  Worcester  are 
in  H.  Wharton's  Antiia  Mocra  (1691).  See  alto  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Norman  Conquut  (1807-1879). 

WULLHIWBBBR,  JOrOSR  C^.  1492-2537),  burgomaster  of 
Ltlbeck,  was  bom  probably  at  Hamburg.  Settling  in  LQfoeck 
as  a  merchant  he  took  some  part  In  the  risings  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1530  and  1531,  being  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  demo- 
cratic ideas mfeligion  and  politics  whidi  inspired  them.  Having 
joined  the  governing  coundl  of  the  dty  and  become  leader  of  the 
democratie  party,  he  was  appointed  burgomaster  eariy  in  r53^ 
and  threw  himsdf  Into  the  movement  for  restoring  LUbeck  to 
her  former  position  of  influence.  Preparations  were  made  to 
attack  the  Dutch  towns,  the  prindpal  trading  rivals  of  LUbeck, 
when  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  April  1533 
changed  the  poution  of  affairs.  The  Lflbeckers  objected  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  Danish  crown  upon  any  prince  favourable  to 
the  Empire  or  the  Roman  reb'gion,  and  Wullenweber  went  to 
Copenhagen  to  discuss  the  matter.  At  length  an  alliance  was 
conduded  with  Henry  VHI.  of  England;  considerable  support 
was  obtained  in  N..  (iermany;  and  in  1534  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian,  duke  of  Holstein,  afterwards  King  Christian  HI., 
who  claimed  the  throne.  At  first  the  Ltibeckers  gained  several 
successes,  but  Christian  of  Holstdn  appeared  before  LObeck; 
the  efforts  of  Wullenweber  to  secure  allies  failed;  and  the  dtisens 
were  compelled  to  make  peace.  The  imperial  court  of  justice  at 
Spires  restored  the  old  constitution,  and  in  August  iw  the 
aristocratic  party  returned  to  power.  Soon  afterwards  Wullen- 
weber was  seized  by  Christopher,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  and 
handed  over  to  his  brother  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Brunswick* 
WolfenbOttel.  Having  been  tortured  and  sentenced  to  death  as 
a  traitor  and  an  Anabaptist,  he  was  beheaded  at  WolfenbQttd 
on  the  99th  of  September  2537.  Wullenweber,  who  was  long 
regarded  aa  a  popular  hero  in  Lttbeck,  inspired  tragedies  by 
Hdttrich  Kxuse  and  Karl  Ferdinand  Gutzkoil^i  and  a  novd 
by  Ludwig  Kdhler. 

See  G.  Waits,  hOhock  unler  JUrgm  WvUeniMber  und  dU  tmopiiadtt 
PoliUk  (Beritn,  i855-t8$6). 

WUNDT,  WILHELM  MAX  (1832-  ),  German  physiologist 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  August  1832  at  Neck- 
arau,  in  Baden.  He  studied  medicine  at  Tiibingen,  Heiddberg 
and  Berlin,  and  in  1857  began  to  lecture  at  Heiddberg.  In 
1864  he  became  assistant  professor  there,  and  in  1866  was  chosen 
to  represent  Heidelberg  in  the  Baden  Chamber,  but  soon  resigned. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  regular  professor  of  philosophy  at  Zurich, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  called  to  the  corresponding  chair 
at  Leipzig,  where  he  founded  an  Institute  for  Experimental 
P^chology,  the  precursor  of  many  similar  institutes.  The  list 
of  Wundt's  works  is  long  and  comprehensive,  induding  physi- 
ology, psychology,  logic  and  ethics.  His  earlier  works  deal 
chiefly  with  physiology,  though  often  in  dose  connexion  with 
psychology,  as  in  the  VorUsungen  Uber  die  lienscken-  und  Tier^ 
sede  (1863;  4th  ed.,  1906;  trans.  Creighton  and  Titchener,  1896), 
Lekrbtuh  der  Pkysiologie  des  Menschen  (1865;  4th  ed.,  1878), 
and  GrundsUge  der  physiehgischen  Psychologic  (1874;  6th  ed., 
3  vols.,  1908).  He  published  an  important  work  00  Logik  (i8£(>- 
1883;  3rd  ed.,  190&T907),  and  this  was  followed  in  1886  by 
his  Ethik  (3rd  ed.,  1903).  According  to  Wundt,  the  straight  road 
to  ethics  lies  through  ethnic  psychology,  whose  espedal  business 
it  is  to  consider  the  history  of  custom  and  of  ethical  ideas  from 
the  psychological  standpoint.  We  must  look  for  ethics  to  supply 
the  comer-stone  of  metaphysics,  and  psychology  is  a  necessary 
propaedeutic.  The  System  der  Pkijosophie  (1899;  3rd  ed..  1907) 
contained  the  results  of  Wundt's  work  up  to  that  date,  both  in 
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tbc  dOBiln  of  idencc  (ad  In  tlw  nian  lUicUy  phOosophic  £dd, 
TbemsUphyilcil  OTaatologicil  put  of  psycliolDgy  i*  in  Wundl'l 
view  Uk  achul  pan,  and  iritli  lliii  Etac  idcnce  of  utun  and  tho 
tdenca  of  mind  in  to  b«  bronght  into  rdation,  ind  tbu*  a/a- 
ttHoted  u  Ui  U  ponbk  pluloufihtQiI  lacaca.  In  1899  Wundt 
pnUilhtd  Bypnalismui  und  Suffatieti.  Subwquenl  impoRluit 
««b  on  tbe  GnKdria  ttt  Piytkiltpe  (18^;  8th  «d..  1907; 
tiutt.  Judd,  3id  hL,  190;);  VHIurptyduUpi  {1900-1906); 
fiiidnlHiMidif  AUIh.  (i9ai;4tlicd.,i9o6).  TWootbctwotbi, 
Cmtuntng  accounti  of  the  vork  of  himidf  and  his  pujhbj  aro 
FkatiKpkudit  Smam  (iSSj-igOl)  and  Piychelopickt  Sluiitn 
(.905  loll.). 

WUHTBO,  a  native  ttats  of  Di^H  Bnrnu  uuused  b;  tbc 
BiitiihandincDrpanredinthedislnctofKatbaJai69>p  Wunlho 
«u  doaed  by  ihe  Bunncse  oi  1  Shan  Mate,  but  wM  never  en 
the  Hme  footing  ai  the  inie  Shan  iiato,  wul  atdy  escaped  be- 
coming aninle^  pan  of  the  Burmese  empire  through  BuimeM 
want  ol  Qfjtem.  The  Shan  name  i>  Wying  Had, "  Ibe  city  of  the 
bigh."  Jt  had  an  area  of  about  una  >q.  n.  irith  ija,eoo  ia- 
babitanu,  and  lay  midnay  bet  oeen  the  Imiraddy  and  Cbindwin 
nveis.  When  the  Briii^  anneud  Upper  Bunoa  En  iSBj  the 
Mate  became  a  refuge  for  rebel)  and  dacoit  leaden.  Finally  in 
1S91  the  Male  bnke  out  into  open  tebellion,  the  aawbm  tiat 
deposed,  and  a  force  of  iSoo  troops  undei  General  Sir  George 
WoUdq'  occupied  the  town  ol  Wuntbo  and  reduced  tbe  state  to 

WUPFER,  ■  river  of  Cennooy,  a  light-banl  tributary  of  tb* 
tUuoe,  tiung  in  tbe  Saueiknd  near  Meinuihsgen.  The  moot 
remarkable  part  of  its  coune  is  that  in  tbe  •o-eaUcd  Wuppcitol, 
In  this  KcUon,  ja  m.  in  length,  it  paaEcs  Ibrciu^  tbe  populous 
towns  of  Barmen  and  Dberleld  and  luppliei  walei-powet  to 
about  five  hundred  mills  and  facloiies.  Leaving  tbe  bills  above 
Opladen,  il  debauches  on  to  tbe  plain  and  entert  tbe  Rhine  at 
Kheindixf  between  Cologne  and  DOsteldoif,  after  a  couns  of 
6jm. 

See  A.  Schmidt,  Dii  Wufftr  [LenHp.  1903). 

WttOTBMBBHD,  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  fomung  a  tolerably 
compact  masa  in  the  E.W.  angle  of  the  empire.  In  tbe  KUIh  it  it 
deft  by  the  long  narrow  territory  of  HobenioQem,  belonging  to 
Fimaii;  and  it  encloses  bi  small  enclaves  of  Baden  and  Hoben- 
■oUein,  while  it  owns  nine  smiU  eictaves  within  tbe  bmits  of 
these  two  slates.  It  lies  between  ^^°  34'  48'  and  44°  js*  17*  N., 
and  between  8*  i;'  and  10°  jo'  E,  Its  greatest  length  from  S. 
to  S,  is  140  m,;  iis  greatest  breadth  is  100  m.;  its  boundaries, 
almost  entirely  arbitrary,  have  a  drcnit  of  iiifi  m.;  and  its 
total  area  is  JSJ4  sq,  m.,  or  about  Ath  of  the  entire  emput 
It  ia  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Bavaria,  and  on  tho  other  three 
tides  by  Baden,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  short  distance  on  the 
S.,  when  it  touches  Hobenzoliem  and  the  lake  of  Constance. 

WvriMjFBUBru.— WflTttembergfoniMpiiTtottlieSouth-Cennai 

tablefand,  and  l>  hilly  rather  tbar ■ '-  ' —  •■-  — 

dulatii^  fertile  temnfl  cT  Upper  ar 


the  chanetetink  puts  of  thii  ifTicultuRl  country.  Tbe  usual 
•Kinates  return  one-loutth  oi  the  entire  wiiac*  as  "  plain,"  !«•  than 
oae-tbird  as  "  mountainous,"  and  nearly  one-half  as  "  billy."  The 
average  elevatloa  sbove  (be  Ka-level  ii  1640  ft,;  the  lowest  point  is 
at  BOninten  Uio  ft.),  where  the  Netkar  quits  Ihe  country:  the 
highest  is  the  Katienkopf  (377s  ft.),  on  Ihe  Horuiigiinde,  on  tlie 

The  chief  mountains  are  the  Blai:k  Fumt  (o.i.)  on  the  west. 
Swabian  ]un  or  R^uhe  Alb  itretching  >cr«i  the  uiie^'-    ' 
caantry  from  south-west  Id  nonh-easi,  and  the  Adeleji 
ia  the  eBra*KBDuth.aat.  adjoinini  tbe  Atgau  Alps  in  fii' 
Rauba  Alb  or  Alp  sJopcfl  gradually  down  into  the  platf 
side,  but  on  lhe_iu>rtb  it  is  soniciiaMS  rug^  and  tie 


Ic  J  Ibe 
,  _  lountaiiu 


r93  ft.).  Tolbe  south  of  the  itai 


(uti  ft.)  and  Pkctnbecg  {1193  ft.).  To 
the  plauau  <i  Upper  SwabEa  stretches  to 

Black  Forest  in  the  nonb-west  are  the  icniie  i 
Swabia.  cnntiniied  on  the  nonh-ean  by  these  of  F 
About  ;a  %  of  WantembRg  belong  to  the  bi 
and  (bout  ad%  to  that  of  tbc  Danube.  Tbt  pri 
Nockar,  whKh  flows  northward  [or  186  m.  Ihrouf 
loin  the  Rhine,  and  with  its  tribuuiies  Ihe  Bem 
BBS,  Ac,  Aaias  97  %  ol  tba  khisdSBL  TheDanul 


■Hohoibera 

RaoheAlb 

lake  of  ConHanee  and 
twecn  tbc  Alb  and  tbe 


a  tbe  iButh  hall  of  WOmedbcrg,  a 


joined  by  the  lOer,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  a^ 
WantembBi  for  about  35  m.  Tbe  Taubet  to  the  north-east  hBM 
\:  the  Ar{en  aiuTSchuHen  In  the  Kutb  ealei  tb>  lake  el 


Constance.   Thelal 


■  ol  Wamemberg,  with  the  eaccpdon  of  the* 

bll  lie  emith  ol  tbe  Danubft   The  larnst  Is '''  ~ 
near  Bnchau,    About  one-fifth  of  tEe  lak 


I  from  43*  to  50*  F..  The  sbunda 
St  of  whth  falli  Ln  the  summer.    - 


District  (Xreu). 

Area  in 
•q.m. 

Pop. 

Pop. 
1909. 

Oesuicr 
190s. 

Neckar,     .     .     . 
Bluk  Forest  (SdiwoR- 
-aW)      ...     . 

Danube  (Donau) '.     '. 

1 186 

T4S.*69 
SM,4i7 

8'M7» 
94>,U> 

631 

i 

Total 

7S3* 

i.i694«o 

1,301,179 

VA 

Tbe  population  is  partictdorly  dense  in  the  Nedii  valley  fnoi 
Etslingen  northward.  Tbe  mean  annual  increase  from  1900  ta 
1905  amounted  to  iii'/s-  8-j%  of  the  births  are  iUegilitnale. 
Qsoificd  according  to  religion,  about  69%  are  FrotettaDla, 
30%  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews  amount  to  about  1%.  Pn- 
tcalonls  largely  prqionderats  In  the  Neckai  district,  RoDaii 
Catbolits  In  that  of  the  Danube,  lie  people  of  tbe  Bortb-wcsl 
belong  to  tbe  Alamannic  atodi,  tbon  ol  Ihe  BOttb-cut  to  the 
Fianconian,  and  iboae  of  tke  ceatis  ud  KNilh  to  tbe  Swabiaa. 
Actocding  to  tbe  laltM  occupatioB  cemu,  imriy  hall  ol  tbe 
entile  popuklioB  is  wivonod  by  agiiciiltute,  aad  a  third  by 
indnRrial  pursuits,  mining  aad  toomeicOi  In  1910^  5o6,ett 
person!  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  kindred  occupationh 
431,114  in  bidustiial  occupatloiu,  and  100,109  In  trade  aad 


44-4  %ar 


The  latsest  towns  in  the  Ungdota  sic  Sluttcut  (with  Can 
itadl],  Uhn.  Meilbronn,  Enliftgea,  ReutHagen,  Lodwigibai 
Gdppiagen,  Gmlfaid,  TUUngeii,  ^Itlingea  and  Ravcnsbuig. 
aitUHy  an  agricnltuial  tat 
'agiicuhnnl  land  and  gantt 
■-■ ~i™,  and  JO-B  ft  Ion 


and  of 


srich  D 


id panum, and  jo-B  ftlocei 


Thechiefag ^ . 

spelt,  rve,  wheat,  barley,  hops.  Tolheaemuti  be  added  wine  {marcly 
04  excellent  quality)  oTan  annual  value  of  about  one  milliDn  iterlioc, 
p^ J  ,. — -__  f_...    .f.a.    .1.    -  f,  ^jpj  applet  beets  aiM 

at]  s,  and  great  altediioo  b 

leralt  of  grrat  industrial 
in  alt  Lndustry  only  bnan 

to  i(rtb  century.  TheSoa 

b)  Dunlry.    Other  minenia 

p(  nd  fireclay. 

iifaclures  embrace  liDcn. 
wi  IssliOEen  and  Gflppingen, 

an  rg.  Heilbmnn  and  oOiee 

pL  UK  industries  assisted  b) 

igth'cemury,  mnaUy  rnetsl-wei%uig.  apicially  sue' 
as  require  exact  and  delicate  workmanship.  Of  ps 
ance  are  iron  and  steel  goods,  kicomotives  (foe  wnicn  cjsnngea 
enjoys  a  great  leputalion),  machinery,  mMor^ara,  bicycles,  small 
arms  (m  tie  Mauser  lacury  at  ObRnJiitO,  all  loads  of  seieallfic  aad 
anislic  appliancca,  i^aaa  (at  Stuttgan),  organs  and  other  tnusiral 
Instrumenlt,  pholagraphic  apparatus,  clocks  (in  Ihe  BIsck  Fensi], 
electrical  apparatus,  and  gold  and  silver  goods,  tliere  an  alB  tx- 
tensive  chemical  work^  potleries,  caUnetHnsUng  work^Dlii.  sugar 
lacioriH,  brewaiea  aad  disiilleiics.  Water.pD*craad|]cital  hraely 
compenvte  lor  the  lack  of  coal.  An»ng  other  IntcTSBIiBff  dev^ip* 
mentflksThenianufacIureaf  liquid  earhonic  acid  gas  prunied  fioo 
natural  gas  sprines  beside  iht  Eyach.  a  iribuiaiy  of  the  Neckar.  - 
Cawwrtr.— j£e  principal  eapant  are  calde,  cerals,  woad,  ^aaut, 
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•alt.  o9.  leather,  cotton  and  Uoen  (abricif  beer,  wine  and  spirits. 
The  chief  commercial  cities  are  Stuttgart,  Ulm.  Heilbronn  and  r  ried- 
richshafen.  The  book  trade  of  Stuttgart,  callol  the  Leipzig  of  South 
Germany,  is  very  extensive. 

Communuatioiu. — In  1907  there  were  1219  m.  of  ratlwaya,  of  which 
all  except  1-59  m.  belonged  to  the  state;  The  Neckar,  the  Schussen 
and  the  lake  of  Constance  are  all  navigable  for  boats:  the  Danube 
begins  to  be  navigable  at  Ulm.  The  roads  of  Warttcmbcrg  are 
fairly  good;  the  oldest  of  them  are  Roman.  Wflrttemberg.  like 
Bavsiria.  retained  the  control  of  its  own  postal  and  telcgnph  service 
on  the  foundation  of  the  new  German  empire. 

CinutUuiion. — WQrttemberg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  and 
a  member  of  the  German  empire,  with  four  votes  in  the  federal 
council  (Bundesrat),  and  seventeen  in  the  imperial  diet.  The 
constitution  rests  on  a  law  of  1819,  amended  in  1868,  in  1874,  and 
again  in  1906  The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  conveys  the  simple 
title  of  king  of  WQrttemberg.  The  king  receives  a  dvil  list  of 
£103,227  The  legislature  is  bi-cameraL  The  upper  chamber 
{Standakerren)  is  composed  of  adult  princes  of  the  blood,  hcacb 
of  noble  families  from  the  rank  of  count  (Graf)  upwards,  repre> 
sentadves  of  territories  (Slandesherrschaften),  which  possessed 
votes  in  the  old  German  imperial  diet  or  in  the  local  diet;  it  has 
also  members  (not  more  than  6)  nominated  by  the  king,  8 
members  of  knightly  rank,  6  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  university  of  Tdbingen,  and  i  of  the  technical 
high  school  of  Stuttgart,  3  representatives  of  commerce  and 
industry,  2  of  agriculture,  and  t  of  handicrafts.  The  lower 
house  {AbgfiordHetenhaus)  has  9a  members,  viz.  a  representa- 
live  from  each  of  the  administrative  divisions  (OfteramtoAairile], 
63  in  all  without  Stuttgart,  which  has  6  representatives;  also 
c  from  each  of  the  six  chief  provincial  towns,  and  17  members 
elected  by  the  two  electoral  divisions  (JLandeswahlkrdse)  into 
which  the  kingdom'  is  divided.  The  latter  class  of  members 
as  wen  as  those  for  Stuttgart  are  elected  on  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation.  The  king  appoints  the  president 
of  the  upper  chamber;  since  1874  the  lower  chamber  has 
dected  its  own  chairman.  Members  of  both  hoxises  must  be 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  parliaments  are  elected  for  six 
years;  the  suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  aU  male  citizens  ovqr  twenty- 
five  jrears  of  age,  and  voting  is  by  ballot. 

The  highest  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  of  state 
{StatUsminiilerium),  consisting  of  six  ministers  respectively  of 
justice,  foreign  affairs  (with  the  royal  household,  railways,  posts 
and  telegraphs),  the  interior,  public  worship  and  education,  war 
and  finance.  There  is  also  a  privy  council,  consisting  of  the 
mim'sters  and  some  nominated  councillors  (wirUicke  StaatsrSle), 
who  advise  the  sovereign  at  his  command.  The  judges  of  a 
special  supreme  court  of  justice,  called  the  Staalsgericktshcf 
(which  is  the  guardian  of  the  constitution),  are  partly  elected 
by  the  chambers  and  partly  appointed  by  the  king.  Each  of  the 
chambers  has  the  right  to  impeach  the  ministers.  The  country 
is  divided  into  four  governmental  departments  (Kreise)  and 
subdivided  into  sixty-four  divisions  {Oberamtsbesirke),  each  of 
which  is  under  a  headman  {Oberamimann)  assisted  by  a  local 
council  {AmUversammluHg),  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  four 
departments  is  a  government  {Regierung)» 

Religion.— The  right  of  direction  over  the  churches  residjes  in  the 
tdng.  who  has  also,  so  long  as  he  belongs  to  the  Protcsunt  Church, 
the  guardianship  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  that  Church.  The  Pro- 
testant Church  is  controlled  (under  the  minister  <^  religion' and 
education)  by  a  con^story  and  a  synod — the  former  consisting  of  a 

f (resident.  9  councillors  and  6  general  superintendents  or  '*  prelates  " 
rom  six  principal  towns,  and  the  latter  of  a  rcpresenutive  council, 
inclflding  both  lay  and  clerical  members.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  IS  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rottenburg,  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Freiburg.  Politically  it  is  under  a  Roman  Catholic  council, 
appointed  by  government.  The  Jews  also,  since  1828,  have  been 
suDJect  to  a  state-appointed  council  (OberkirckenbehdnU). 

Education,— Aecotdint  to  official  returns  there  is  not  an  individual 
in  the  kiMdom  above  the  age  of  ten  yuirs  who  cannot  both  read  and 
write.  Tne  higher  branches  of  learning  are  provided  in  the  uni- 
versity of  TObingen,  in  the  technical  high  school  (with  academic 
rank)  of  Stuttgart,  the  veterinary  high  school  at  Stuttgart,  the 
commercial  coflege  at  Stuttgart,  and  the  asricultural  college  of 
Hohenheim.  There  are  gymnasia  and  other  schools  in  all  the  larger 
towns,  whUe  every  commune  has  a  school.  There  are  numerous 
schools  and  colleges  for  women.  There  is  also  a  school  of  viticulture 
ttWeinsberg. 


Xfmy.— By  termsoftheoMvention  of  1871  the  troops  of  WOittaas- 
bera  form  the  XIII.  army  corps  of  the  imperial  German  army. 

Finances. — The  state  revenue  for  1909- 19 10  was  estimated  at 
£4,840.530,  which  w  nearly  balanced  by  the  expenditure.  About 
one-third  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  railways,  forests  and  mines; 
about  £1,400,000  from  direct  taxation:  and  the  remainder  from  in- 
direct taxes,  the  post-office  and  sundry  items.  In  1909  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  £29.385.33^,  of  which  more  than  £27.000.000  was 
incurred  for  railway  construction.  Of  the  expenditure  over  £900,000 
ts  spent  upon  public  worship  and  education,  and  over  £1.200,000 
goes  in  interest  and  repayment  of  the  national  debt.  To  the  treasury 
of  the  German  empire  the  kingdom  contributed  £660,000. 

AuTHOKiTi£S.— Sec  WtirtUmbergucke  Jahrbucher  fir  Statistik  und 
Landesknndt.  Das  Kdnigreieh  Wurttemberg,  eina  Beschreibmng  nach 
Kreisen,  OberimUrn  una  Cemeinden  (Stuttgart.  1904} ;  StaHsUscka 
Handbueh  fUr  das  K4nirrtich  WurUemberg  (Stuttgart,  1885  fol.); 
Das  Kontgreuk  WurtUmberif^,  tine  Beschretbung  von  Land»  Voik  und 
Statu  (1893):  the  Jahresbenckte  der  Handeis-  und  CevBerbekammem 
in  WUrttemberg;  Lang,  Die  Entwickeiung  der  Bceotkemng  Wuritem' 
bergs  im  Laufe  des  tpten  Jakrkunderts  (TQbingen,  IQ03) ;  Engel  and 
Schulae.  Ceognosiicker  Wegweiser  durck  Wurttemberg  (Stuttgart, 
[908);  Gdz.  Staaisreckt  des  Konigretcks  Wurttemberg  (TQbingen. 
[908) ;  and  F  Bitzer.  Regierung  und  Stdnde  in  Wurttemberg  (Stutt- 
gart,  1883). 

History, — ^The  origin  of  the  name  WQrttemberg  b  uncertain, 
but  the  once  popular  derivation  from  Wirth  am  Berg  is  now 
universally  rejected.  Some  authorities  derive  it  from  a  proper 
name,  Wiruto  or  Wirtino;  others  from  a  Celtic  place-name, 
Virolunuffl  or  Verdunum.  At  all  events  from  being  the  name  of 
a  castle  near  the  village  of  Rothenberg,  not  far  from  Stuttgart, 
it  was  extended  over  the  surrounding  coimtry,  and  as  the  lords 
of  this  district  increased  their  possessions  so  the  name  covered 
an  ever-widening  area,  imtil  it  reached  its  present  denotation. 
Early  forms  of  it  are  Wirtenbexg,  Wirtembenc  and  Wirtenberc. 
Wirtcmberg  was  long  curtent,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th 
century  W<irtemberg  and  Wilrttembeig  appeared.  In  1806 
WOrttember^  was  adopted  as  the  offidal  spelling,  though 
WOrtembeig  is  ahK>  common  and  occurs  sometimes  in  offidal 
documents  and  even  on  coins  issued  after  that  date. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
Celts,  and  then  the  Suebi.  In  the  ist  century  a.p.  the  Romans 
conquered  the  land  and  defended  their  position  there  by  a  ram- 
part (limes).  Early  in  the  3rd  century  the  Alamannl  drove  the 
Romans  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  but  in  their  turn 
thQT  were  conquered  by  the  Franks  under  Qovis,  the  decisive 
battle  being  fought  in  496.  For  about  four  hundred  years  the 
district  was  part  of  the  Prankish  empire,  being  administered  by 
counts,  but  in  the  9th  century  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
Gcnnan  duchy  of  Swabia.  The  duchy  of  Swabia  was  ruled  by 
the  Hohenstaulen  family  until  the  death  of  Conradin  in  1268, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  it  fell  to  the  cotmt  of  Wilrttcmberg, 
the  representative  of  a  family  first  mentioned  about  1080,  a 
certain  Conrad  von  Beutelsbach,  Iwving  called  himself  after  his 
ancestral  castle  of  Wfirttemberg.  The  earUest  count  about 
whom  anything  is  known  is  one  Ulrich,  who  ruled  from  1241 
to  1265.  He  was  marshal  of  Swabia  and  advocate  of  the  town 
of  Ulm,  and  had  large  possessions  in  the  vallejrs  of  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rema.  Under  his  sons,  Uhich  II.  and  Ebcrhard  I.,  and 
their  successors  the  power  of  the  family  grew  steadily.  Eberhard 
(d.  1325)  was  the  opponent,  and  not  always  the  unsuccessful 
one,  of  three  German  kings;  be  doubled  the  area  of  his  county 
and  tnnsferred  his  residence  from  Wilrttcmberg  to  Stuttgart. 
His  successors  were  not  perhaps  equally  important,  but  all 
added  something  to  the  area  of  Wflrttemberg.  The  lands  of 
the  family  were  several  times  divided,  but  in  1482  they  were 
declared  indivisible  and  were  united  under  Count  Ebcrhard  V., 
called  tm  Bart.  This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  the  German 
king,  Maximflian  I.,  and  the  imperial  diet  in  i495- 

Eberhard  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  rulers  that  Wiirttem- 
berg  ever  had,  and  in  1495  his  county  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
duchy.  Dying  in  1496,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Duke 
Ebcrhard  II.,  who^  however,  was  deposed  after  a  short  reign  of 
two  yean.  The  long  reign  (1498-1 550)  of  Ulrich  I.,  who  succeeded 
to  the  duchy  while  still  a  child,  was  a  most  eventful  period  for 
the  country,  and  many  traditions  cluster  round  the  name  of  this 
gifted,  unacnipulous  and  ambitious  man.    The  extortions  by 
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ivliich  he  sought  to  raise  money  for  his  extravagant  pleasures 
excited  a  rising  known  as  that  oliheartne  Konrad  (poor  Conrad), 
not  unlike  the  rebellion  in  England  led  by  Wat  Tyler;  order  was 
soon  restored,  and  in  15x4  by  the  txeaty  of  Tubingen  the  people 
undertook  to  pay  the  duke's  debts  in  return  for  various  political 
privileges,  which  in  effect  laid  the  foundation  of  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  country.  A  few  years  later  Ulrich  quarrelled 
with  the  Swabian  League,  and  its  forces,  helped  by  William  IV., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  angered  by  the  treatment  meted  out 
by  Ulrich  to  his  wife  Sabina,  a  Bavarian  princess,  invaded 
WUrttemberg,  expelled  the  diike  and  sold  his  duchy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  for  330,000  gulden.  Charles  handed  over 
Witrttemberg  to  his  brother,  the  German  king,  Ferdinand  I., 
who  was  its  nominal  ruler  for  a  few  years.  Soon,  however,  the 
discontent  caused  by  the  oppressive  Austrian  rule,  the  disturb- 
ances in  Germany  leading  to  the  Peasants'  War  and  the  commo- 
tions aroused  by  the  Reformation  gave  Ulrich  an  opportimity 
to  recover  it.  Aided  by  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other 
Protestant  princes,  he  fought  a  victorious  battle  against  Fer- 
dinand's troops  at  Lauffen  in  May  1534,  and  then  by  the  treaty 
of  Cadan  he  was  again  recognized  as  duke,  but  was  forced  to 
accept  his  duchy  as  an  Austrian  fief.  He  now  introduced  the 
reformed  doctrines  and  proceeded  to  endow  Protestant  churches 
and  schools  throughout  his  land.  Ulrich's  connexion  with  the 
league  of  Schmalkalden  led  to  another  expulsion,  but  in  1547  he 
was  reinstated  by  Charles  V.,  although  on  somewhat  onerous 
terms. 

Uhich's  son  and  successor,  Christopher  (i  515-1568),  completed 
the  work  of  converting  his  subjects  to  the  reformed  faith.  He 
introduced  a  system  of  church  government,  the  Grosse  Kircken- 
ordnungj  which  has  endured  in  part  to  the  present  day.  In  this 
reign  a  standing  commission  was  established  to  superintend 
the  finances,  and  the  members  of  this  body,  all  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  upper  classes,  gained  considerable  power  in  the  state, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  towns.  Christopher's  son  Louis, 
the  founder  of  the  CoUegium  illustrc^  died  childless  in  1593  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman,  Frederick  I.  (1557-1608).  This 
energetic  prince,  who  disregarded  the  limits  placed  to  his 
authority  by  the  rudimentary  constitution,  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money,  induced  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  in  1599  to  free 
the  duchy  from  the  suzerainty  of  Austria.  Thus  once  again 
WUrttemberg  became  a  direct  fief  of  the  Empire.  Unlike  his 
predecessor,  the  next  duke,  John  Frederick  (1582-1628),  was 
not  allowed  to  become  an  absolute  ruler,  but  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  checks  on  his  power.  During  this  reign,  which 
ended  in  July  1628,  Wiirttemberg  suffered  severely  from  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  although  the  duke  himself  took  no  part 
in  it.  His  son  and  successor  Eberhard  III.  (1614-1674),  however, 
plunged  into  it  as  an  ally  of  France  and  Sweden  as  soon  as  he 
came  of  age  in  1633,  but  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  in  1634 
the  duchy  was  occupied  by  the  imperialists  and  he  himself  was 
for  some  years  an  exUe.  He  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, but  it  was  to  a  depopulated  and  impoverished  country, 
and  he  spent  his  remaining  jrcars  in  efforts  to  lepair  the  disasters 
of  the  great  war.  During  the  reign  of  Eberhard  IV  <i676-i733), 
who  was  only  one  year  old  when  his  father  Duke  William  Louis 
died  in  1677,  WQrttemberg  made  the  acquaintance  of  another 
destructive  enemy.  In  j688,  1703  and  1707  the  French  entert^ 
the  duchy  and  inflicted  brutalities  and  sufferings  upon  the 
inhabitants.  The  sparsely  populated  country  afforded  a  welcome 
to  the  fugitive  Wsddenses,  who  did  something  to  restore  it  to 
prosperity,  but  this  benefit  was  partly  neutralized  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  duke,  anxious  to  pro^de  fcr  the  expensive  tastes 
of  his  mistress,  Christiana  Wilhelmina  vo:i  Grtvenitc.  Charles 
Alexander,  who  became  duke  In  1733,  had  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  while  an  officer  in  iht  Austrian  service.  His 
favourite  adviser  was  the  Jew  Suss  Oppenheimer,  and  it  was 
thought  that  master  and  servant  were  aiming  at  the  suppression 
of  the  diet  and  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
However,  the  sudden  death  of  Charies  Alexander  in  March  1737 
put  an  abrupt  end  to  these  plans,  and  the  regent,  Charles  Rudolph  I 
of  Wfirttembeiig-Neuenstadt,  had  Oppenheimer  hanged.  1 


Charles  Eugene  (1728-1793),  who  c&ffle  of  age  in  1744, 
gifted,  but  vicious  and  extravagant,  and  he  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  unworthy  favourites.    He  spent  a  great  deal  of  znooey 
in  building  palaces  at  Stuttgart  and  elsewhere,  and  took  the 
course,  unpopular  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  of  fighting  agaxost 
Prussia  dunng  the  Seven  Years'  War.    His  whole  reign  n-as 
disturbed  by  dissensions  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  the 
duke's  irregular  and  arbitrary  methods  of  raising  money  arousing 
great  discontent.    The  intervention  of  the  emperor  and  even  of 
foreign  powers  was  invoked,  and  in  1770  a  formal  arraagemeat 
removed  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  people.    But  Charles 
Eugene  did  not  keep  his  promises,  although  in  his  old  age  he 
made  a  few  further  concessions.    He  died  childless,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  brother,  Louis  Eugene  (d.  1795),  and  ihax 
by  another,  Frederick  Eugene  (d.  1797).    This  latter  pnnce, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  whom  he 
was  related  by  marriage,  educated  his  children  in  the  Protestant 
faith.  Thus,  when  his  son  Frederick  IL  became  duke  in  x  797.  the 
ruler  of  WUrttemberg  was  again  a  Protestant,  and  the  royal  house 
has  adhered  to  this  faith  since  that  date.    During  Frederick 
Eugene's  short  reign  the  French  invaded  Wiirttemberg,  com- 
pelled the  duke  ^o  withdraw-  his  troops  from  the  imperial  army 
and  to  pay  a  sufli  of  money. 

Frederick  IL  (1754-1816),  a  prince  whose  model  was  Frederick 
the  Great,  took  part  in  the  war  against  France  in  defiance  c^  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  and  when  the  French  again  invaded  and 
devastated  the  country  he  retired  to  Erlangen,  where  he  re- 
mained until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Lun6ville  in 
1801.    By  a  private  treaty  with  France,  signed  in  March  1802, 
he  ceded  his  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  receiving 
in  return  nine  imperial  towns,  among  them  Reutlingen  and  Heil* 
bronn,  and  some  other  territories,  amounting  adiogetber  to 
about  850  sq.  m.  and  containing  about  124,000  inhabitants. 
He  also  accepted  from  Napoleon  the  title  of  elector.   These  new 
districts  were  not  incorporated  with  the  duchy,  but  remained 
separate;  they  were  known  as  New  Wiirttembag  and  were 
ruled  without  a  diet.   In  1805  WUrttemberg  took  up  arms  on  the 
side  of  France,  and  by  the  peace  of  Pressbturg  in  December  1805 
the  elector  was  rewarded  with  various  Austrian  possessions  in 
Swabia  and  with  other  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.    On  the 
ist  of  January  z8o6  Frederick  assumed  the  title  of  king,  abrogated 
the  constitution  and  united  old  and  new  WUrttemberg.    Sub> 
sequently  he  placed  the  property  of  the  church  under  the  control 
of  the  state.    In  1806  he  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
and  received  further  additions  of  territory  containing  160,000 
inhabitants;  a  little  later,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  October 
1809,  about  110,000  more  persons  were  placed  under  his  rule. 
In  return  for  these  favours  Frederick  joined  Napoleon  in  his 
campaigns  against  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia,  and  of  16,000  of 
his  subjects  who  marched  to  Moscow  only  a  few  hundreds  re- 
turned.  Then  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  deserted  the  waning 
fortunes  of  the  French  emperor,  and  by  a  treaty  made  with 
Mettemich  at  Fulda  in  November  18x3  he  secured  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  royal  title  and  of  his  recent  acquisitions  of  territory, 
while  his  troops  marched  with  those  of  the  allies  into  France. 
In  18x5  the  king  joined  the  (jcrmanic  Confederation,  but  the 
congress  of  Vienna  made  no  change  in  the  extent  of  his  lands* 
In  the  same  year  he  laid  before  the  representatives  of  his  people  the 
sketch  of  a  new  constitution,  but  this  was  rejected,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  conmiotion  Frederick  died  on  the  30th  of  October  1816. 

At  once  the  new  king,  William  I.,  took  up  the  consideration 
of  this  question  and  after  much  discussion  a  new  constitution 
was  granted  in  September  1819.  This  is  the  constitution  which, 
with  subsequent  modifications,  is  still  in  force,  and  it  is  described 
in  an  earlier  section  of  this  article.  A  period  of  quietness  now 
set  in,  and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  its  education,  its 
agriculture  and  its  trade  and  manufactures,  began  to  receive 
earnest  attention,  while  by  frugality,  both  in  public  aiul  in  private 
matters,  King  William  helped  to  repair  the  shattered  finances  of 
the  country.  But  the  desire  for  greater  political  freedom  had 
not  been  entirely  satisfied  by  the  constitution  of  X819,  and  after 
1830  there  was  a  certain  amoimt  of  unrest.    This,  however. 
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0oon  pkssed  away,  while  trade  was  foMered  by  the  {nclusion  of 
WUrttemberg  in  the  German  Zollverein  and  by  the  construction 
of  railways!  The  revolutionary  movement  of  X84S  did  not  leave 
Wtirttembeig  untouched,  although  no  actual  violence  took 
place  within  the  kingdom.  The  king  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
Johannes  Schlayer  (1792-1860)  and  his  Other  ministers,  and  to  call 
to  power  men  with  more  liberal  ideas^  the  exponents  of  the 
idea  of  a  united  Germany.  A  democratic  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed, but  as  soon  as  the  movement  had  spent  its  force  the  liberal 
ministers  were  dismissed,  and  in  October  i84g  Schlayer  and  his 
associates  were  again  in  power.  By  interfering  with  popular 
electoral  rights  the  king  and  his  ministers  succeed^l  in  assembling 
a  servile  diet  in  rSsr,  and  this  surrendered  all  the  privities 
gained  since  1848.  In  this  way  the  constitution  of  iSrg  was 
restored,  and  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  bureaucracy.  Al* 
most  the  last  act  of  William's  long  rdgn  was  to  oondude  a 
concordat  with  the  Papacy,  but  this'  was  repudiated  by  the 
diet,  whidi  preferred  to  regulate  the  relations  between  church 
and  state  in  its  own  way. 

In  July  1864  Charles  I.  (xSas-iS^i)  succeeded  his  father 
William  as  king  and  had  almost  at  once  to  face  oonsiderable 
difficulties.  In  the  duel  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  supre- 
macy in  Germany,  Wilh'am  I.  had  consistently  taken  the  part  of 
the  former  power,  and  this  policy  was  equally  acceptable  to  the 
new  king  and  his  advisers.  In  r866  Wurttemberg  took  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  Austria,  but  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  K6nig- 
grlLtz  her  troops  were  decisively  beaten  at  Tauberbischofsheim, 
and  the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  Prussia.  The  Prussians 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  WUrttemberg  and  peace  was  made 
in  August  r866;  by  this  WQrttemberg  paid  an  indemnity  of 
8,000,000  gulden,  but  at  once  concluded  a  secret  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  with  her  conqueror. 

The  end  of  the  struggle  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the 
democratic  agitation  in  WQrttemberg,  but  this  had  achieved  no 
tangible  results  when  the  great  war  between  France  and  Prussia 
broke  out  in  1870.    Although  the  policy  of  Wiirttemberg  had 
continued  antagonistic  to  Prussia,  the  coimtry  shared  in  the 
national  enthusiasm  which  swept  over  Germany,  and  its  tnx^ 
took  a  creditable  part  in  the  battle  of  Wdrth  and  in  other  opera- 
tions of  the  war.   In  1871  Wiirttemberg  became  a  mendber  of 
the  new  German  empire,  but  retained  control  of  her  own  post 
office,  telegraphs  and  railways.    She  had  also  certahi  special 
privileges  with  regard  to  taxation  and  the  army,  and  for  the  next 
ten  years  the  policy  of  Wtirttemberg  was  one  of  enthusiastic 
loyalty  to  the  new  order.    Many  important  reforms,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  finance,' were  introduced,  but  a  proposal  for  a 
union  of  the  railway  system  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Germany  was 
rejected.    Certain  reductions  in  taxation  having  been  made  in 
1889,  the  reform  of  the  constitution  became  the  question  of  the 
hour  The  king  and  his  ministers  wished  to  strengthen  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  chambers,  but  only  slight  reforms  were 
effected  by  the  laws  of  1874,  1876  and  1879,  a  more  thorough 
settlement  being  postponed.    On  the  6th  of  October  1891  King 
Charics  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  William 
II.  (b  1848),  who  continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.    The 
reform  of  the  constitution  continued  to  be  discussed,  and  the 
election  of  1895  was  memorable  because  of  the  retutn  of  a  power- 
ful party  of  democrats.    King  William  had  no  sons,  nor  had 
his  only   Protestant   kinsman,   Duke   Nicholas   (1833-1905), 
consequently  the  succession  would  ultimately  pass  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  branch  of  the  family,  and  this  prospect  raised  up  certain 
difficulties  about  the  relations  between  church  and  state.    The 
heir  to  the  throne  in  1910  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Duke  Albert 
(b  1865). 

Between  r9oo  and  1910  the  political  history  of  WUrttemberg 
centred  round  the  settlement  of  the  constitutional  and  the 
educational  questions.  The  constitution  was  revised  in  r9o6 
on  the  lines  already  indicated,  and  a  settlement  of  the  education 
difficulty  was  brought  about  in  1909.  In  1904  the  railiK'ay 
system  was  united  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Germany. 

For  the  history  of  Warttcmbcrg  see  the  Wirttembergischcs  Ur- 
hmdtnbuch  (Stuttgart,  1849-1907} ;  and  the  Darstcllungen  aus  der 


varUmbergisOen  Guekkhie  (Stuttgart.  1904  Id.).  Histories  axe 
those  of  P.  P«  StftUn.  GesckiMe  WSrttemberts  (Gotha,  1882-1887); 
E.  Schneider,  Wirttembergiseke  CesekukU  (Stuttgart,  1896);  Bel- 
•chner,  GuckukU  wm  WUrUmberg  m  Wort  und  Bild  (Stuttgart, 
1903);  Weller.  WMUtnbarg  in  ier  dfutschm  CescUchU  (Stuttgart, 
1900) ;  K.  V.  Pricker  and  Tb.  von  Genler.  Gesduchte  dtr  Verfassvmg 
Wurltembergs  (Stuttgart.  i8te);  Hieber,  DU  wOrttembergiseht 
Veifassungsreform  von  tpo6  (Stuttgart.  1906);  and  R.  Schmtd, 
Xefifrmatumsgeschickte  WiOrUembergs  (Heiibronn,  r904).  See  also 
Ck>lther,  Der  Stoat  und  die  katkoUsche  Kirche  im  Kdnigreick  Wurttem' 
berg  (Stuttgart,  1874):  B.  Kaisser,  GesckOJUe  des  vakssdadweseMs 
in  WUrttemberg  (Stuttgart,  1895-1897):  ^ecrtCM^  Die  wirteekafUicke 
Bnhrickeltmg  des  Kbntpeicks  WOrUemberg  (Frankfort,  1901);  W. 
yon  Heyd,  Bibliograpkie  der  vnlrttembergiscken  CesckickU  (189s* 
1896).  Band  iii.  by  Tti.  Schdn  (1907);  D.  Schftfer,  W£rUember^sdie 
Cesckuktsquellen  (Stuttgart,  18^  foL);  and  A.  Pfister,  Kdnig 
Friedrick  von  WUrttemberg  und  seine  Zeit  (Stuttgart,  1888). 

WURTZ.  CHARLES  ADOLPHB  (1817-1884),  French  diemist. 
was  bom  on  the  36th  of  November  1817  at  Wolfisheim,  near 
Strassburg,  where  his  father  was  Lutheran  pastor.    When  he 
left  the  Protestant  gymnasium  at  Strassburg  in  1834,  his  father 
allowed  him  to  study  medicine  as  next  best  to  theology.    He 
devoted  himself  spedally  to  the  chemical  side  of  his  professton 
with  such  success  that  in  1839  he  was  appointed  "  Chef  des 
travauz  chimiques"  at  the  Strassburg  faculty  of  medicine. 
After  graduating  there  as  M.D.  in  1843,  with  a  thesis  on  albumin 
and  fibrin,  he  studied  for  a  year  imder  J.  von  Liebig  at  Giessen, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  in  J.  B.  A.  Dumas's 
private  laboratory.    In  1845  he  became  assistant  to  Dumas 
at  the-  £cole  de  M^decine,  and  four  years  later  began  to  give 
lectures  on  orgapic  chcmislry  in  his  place.    His  laboratory  at 
the  £cole  de  M6decine  was  very  poor,  and  to  supplement  it  he 
opened  a  private  one  in  1850  in  the  Rue  Garencidre;  but  soon 
afterwards  the  hotise  was  sold,  and  the  laboratory  had  to  be 
abandoned.    In  1850  he  received  the  professorship  of  chemistry 
at  the  new  Institut  Agronomique  at  Versailles,  but  the  Institut 
was  abolished  in  1852.    In  the  following  year  the  chair  of  organic 
chemistry  at  the  faculty  of  medicine  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dumas  and  the  chair  of  mineral  chemistry  and 
toxicology  by  the  death  of  M.  J.  B.  Orfila.    The  two  were  united, 
and  Wurtz  appointed  to  the  new  post.    In  1866  he  undertook 
the  duties  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.    In  this  position 
he  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  rearrangement  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  devoted  to  scientific  instruction,  urging 
that  in  the  provision  of  properly  equipped  teaching  laboratories 
France  was  much  behind  Germany  (see  his  report  Les  Haules 
£tudes  pratiques  dans  les  universiifs  attemandes,   1870).    In 
1875,  resigning  the  office  of  dean  but  retaining  the  title  of  honor- 
ary dean,  he  became  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair  of  organic 
chemistry,  which  he  induced  the  government  to  establish  at  the 
Sorbonnej  but  he  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate 
laboratory,   and   the   building  ultimately  provided  was   not 
opened  until  after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Paris  on  the 
loth  of  May  1884.    Wurtz  was  an  honorary  member  of  almost 
every  scientific  society  in  Europe.    He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Paris  Chemical  Society  (1858),  was  its  first  secretary  and 
thrice  served  as  its  president.    In  x88o  he  was  vice-president 
and  in  r88r  president  of  the  Academy,  which  he  entered  in  1867 
in  succession  to  T.  J.  Pelotxze.    He  was  made  a  senator  in  r88x. 

Wurta's  first  published  |)aper  wason  hypophomhorous  acid  (1843), 
and  the  continuation  of  his  work  on  the  acids  ot  phosphorus  (1845) 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  sulphophosphoric  acid  and  phosphorus 
oxychloridc,  as  well  as  of  copper  nydnde.  But  his  original  work 
was  mainly  in  the  domain  of  organic  chemistry.  Investigation  of 
the  cyanic  ethers  (1848)  yielded  a  class  of  substances  which  opened 
out  a  new  field  m  oreanic  chemistry,  for,  by  treating  those  ethers 
with  caustic  potash,  he  obtained  methylamine,  the  simplest  organic 
derivative  of  ammonia  (1849),  and  later  (1851)  the  compound  ureas, 
in  1855,  reviewing  the  various  substances  that  had  been  obtained 
from  glycerin,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  glycerin  is  a  body  of 
alcoholic  nature  formed  on  the  type  of  three  molecules  of  water,  as 
common  alcohol  is  on  that  of  one,  and  was  thus  led  ^1856)  to  the 
discovery  of  the  glycols  or  diatomic  alcohols,  bodies  similarly 
related  to  the  double  water  type.  This  discovery  he  worked  out 
very  thoroughly  in  investi^tions  of  ethylene  oxide  and  the  poly- 
ethylene alcohols.  The  oxidation  of  the  glycols  led  him  to  homo- 
logues  of  lactic  acid,  and  a  controversy  about  the  constitution  ol 
the  Utter  with  H.  Kolbe  resulted  in  the  discoveiy  of  many  new  facts 
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mm)  in  «  better  ondenUndHte  of  the  reiatioiis  between  the  oxv- 
and  the  amido-acids.  In  i86;r  Wurtz  prtpand  aeurine  synthetically 
by  the  action  of  trimethyUmine  on  glycol'Chlorhydrin,  and  in  1873 
he  discovered  aldol,  pointing  out  its  double  character  as  at  once  an 
alcohol  and  an  aldehyde.  In  addition  to  this  list  of  some  of  the  new 
•ub^nccs  he  prepared,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  work  on 
abnormal  vapour  densities.  While  worlung  00  the  olcfines  he  noticed 
that  a  change  takes  place  in  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  amylene 
faydrochloride,  hydrobromidc,  &c.,  as  the  temperature  is  increased, 
and  in  the  gradual  passage  from  a  gas  of  approximately  norm^ 
density  to  one  of  half-normal  density  he  saw  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  abnormal  vapour  densities,^  such  as  are 
exhibited  by  sal-ammoniac  or  phosphorus  pentachloride,  are  to  be 
explained  by  dissociation.  From  186$  onwards  he, treated  this 
questran  in  several  papers,  and  in  paiticular  maintained  the  dis- 
sociation of  vapour  of  chloral  hydrate,  in  opposition  to  H.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  and  M.  Berthelot. 

For  twenty-one  years  (i852-i873)Wurt2  {published in theilnmiiM 
de  chimie  et  de  physique  abstracts  of  chemical  work  done  out  of 
France.  The  pubhcation  of  his  great  Dictionnaire  de  (himie  pure 
et  appliquie,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  many  other  French 
chemists,  was  b^un  in  1869  and  finished  in  1878;  two  supple- 
mentaiy  volumes  were  issued  1880-1886,  and  in  1802  the  publication 
of  a  second  supplement  was  begun.  Among  his  books  are  CAimis 
midicale  (1864),  Lecons  Himrutains  de  chimie  modeme  (1867), 
Thiarie  des  atomes  dans  la  conceMum  du  monde  (1874),  La  Thiorte 
alcmique  (1878),  Protrls  de  I'industrie  des  maiiires  cHorantes  arti- 
ficielles  (1876)  and  Traiti  de  chimie  hiolonque  (1880-1885).  His 
Histoire  des  doctrines  chimiquest  the  introductory  discourse  to  his 
DiUiennaire,  but  published  separately  in  1868,  opens  with  the  well- 
known  dictum,  "  La  chimie  est  une  science  franj^aise." 

For  his  life  and  work,  with  a  list  of  his  publications,  see  Charles 
Fricdel's  memoir  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocieU  Chimifue  (1885);  also 
A.  W.  von  Hofmann  in  the  Ber.  deuL  ckem,  Ceseltsck,  (1887),  re- 
printed in  voL  iii.  of  his  Zur  EsiimeruMg  on  voransegimgene  Freunde 
(1886). 

WORZBURG,  a  university  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Bavaria, 
Germany,  capital  of  the  province  of  Lower  Franconia,  situated 
on  the  Main,  60  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Frankfort  and  at  the  junction 
of  main  lines  to  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg.  Pop.  (1905)  80,23a 
An  ancient  stone  bridge  (1474-1607),  650  ft.  long  and  adorned 
with  statues  of  saints,  and  two  modem  bridges,  the  Lultpold 
(1887)  and  the  Ludwig  (1894)  >  connect  the  two  parts  of  the  town 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  On  the  lofty  Leistenberg  stands  the 
fortress  of  Marienberg,  which  from  1 261  to  1720  was  the  residence 
of  the  bishops.  The  main  part  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  surrounded  by  shady  promenaded,  the  Ringstiasse  and  the 
quay. 

WQrzburg  is  quaintly  and  irregularly  built;  many  of  the 
hotises  are  interesting  specimens  of  medieval  architecture;  and 
the  numerous  old  churches  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  long  the 
capital  of  an  ecclesiastical  principality.  The  principal  church 
is'the  imposing  Romanesque  cathedral,  a  basilica  with  transepts, 
begun  in  1042  and  consecrated  in  1 189.  The  four  towers,  how- 
ever, date  from  1240,  the  (rococo)  facade  from  Z71X-Z7X9,  and 
the  dome  from  1 73  z .  The  ^>acious  transepts  terminate  in  apses. 
The  exterior  was  restored  in  Z882-Z883.  The  beautiful  Maricn- 
kapelle,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  X377-Z44Z,  was  restored  in^  X856, 
it  is  embellished  with  twenty  statues  by  Tilman  Ricmen- 
Schneider  (d.  1531).  The  Haugerstifts  church,  with  two  towers  and 
a  lofty  dome,  was  built  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  in  z67o~ 
1691.  The  bones  of  St  Xilian,  the  patron  saint  of  WUrzburg, 
arc  preserved  in  the  NeuroOnster  church,  which  dates  from  the 
nth  century;  Wallher  von  der  Vogdwdde  is  buried  in  the 
adjoining  cloisters.  The  church  of  St  Burkhard  is  externally 
one  of  the  best^reserved  architectural  monuments  in  the  dty. 
It  was  built  in  1033-1042,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  was 
restored  in  1168.  The  Late  Gothic  choir  dates  from  z  494-1497. 
The  Neubaukirche,  or  imiversity  church,  curiously  mutes  a 
Gothic  exterior  with  a  Classical  interior.  Tlie  Protestant  church 
of  St  Stephen  (i  782-1 789)  originally  belonged  to  a  Benedictine 
abbey.  Of  the  seciiUtr  buildings  in  Wttrzburg  the  most  con- 
spicuous  is  the  palace,  a  huge  and  magniScent  edifice  built  in 
1730-Z744  in  imitation  of  Versailles,  and  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  bishops  and  grand-dukes  of  Wfirzburg.  The  Julius 
hospital,  a  large  and  richly  endowed  institution  affording  food 
and  lodging  to  600  persons  daily,  was  founded  in  1576  by  Bishop 
Julius  Ecbter  von  Mespelbrunn  (1545-1619).    In  Z906  it  was 


arranged  to  convert  this  into  a  residential  college  for  sttulflocSk 
the  hospital  being  removed  to  a  site  outside  the  town.  The 
quaint  town  hall  dates  in  part  from  1456.  Among  the  other 
chief  buildings  are  the  government  offices,  the  law  courts,  the 
theatre,  the  Maxschule,  the  observatory  and  the  various  univer- 
sity buildings. 

A  university  was  founded  at  WOrsburg  in  1403,  but  at  cssly 
existed  for  a  few  years.    The  present  university  was  fotinded 
by  Bishop  Julius  in  z  582.    The  medical  faculty  speedily  becaxne 
famous,  and  has  remained  the  most  important  faculty  in  Wurz- 
burg  ever  sizice.    Here  W.  K.  Rontgen  discovered  the  '*  R5ntgcfi 
rays  "  in  1896.    Wttrzburg  was  long  the  stronghold  of  Jesuitism 
in  Germany,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  theological  faculty  still 
attracts  a  large  number  of  students.    The  university  has  a 
libraiy  containing  300,000  volumes,  and  is  attended  by  about 
1400  students.    In  no  other  university  dty  of  Germany  has  so 
much  of  the  medieval  academic  Ufe  been  preserved. 

Wttrzburg  is  surrounded  by  vineyards,  which  yield  some  oC 
the  best  wine  in  Germany.  Its  principal  industries  are  tii« 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  furniture,  macfainery,  scientific  instru> 
ments  and  railway  carriages.  It  has  also  breweries,  and  produces 
bricks,  vinegar,  malt  and  chocolate. 

The  site  of  the  Leistenberg  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  fort, 
and  was  probably  fortified  early  in  the  13th  century.     Wircc" 
birgum  is  the  old  Latin  form  of  the  name  of  the  town;  Herhi- 
polis  (herb  town)  first  appears  in  the  Z2th  century.    The 
bishopric  was  probably  founded  in  74Z,  but  the  town  appears 
to  have  existed  in  the  previous  century.    The  first  bishop  was 
St  Burkhard,  and  his  successors  soon  acquired  much  temporal 
power;  about  the  12th  century  they  had  ducal  authority  in 
Eastern  Franconia.    It  is  not  surprising  that  quarrels  broke 
out  between  the  bishops  and  the  citizens,  and  the  latter  espoused 
the  catise  of  the  emperor  Henzy  IV.,  while  the  former  joined  the 
emperor's  foes.    The  struggle  continued  interznittently  until 
1400,  when  the  citizens  were  decisively  defeated  and  submitted. 
Several  imperial  diets  were  held  in  Wttrzbuig,  chief  aznong  these 
being  the  one  of  zi8o  when  Henzy  the  Lbn,  duke  of  Saxony, 
was  i^aoed  under  the  ban. 

By  the  peace  of  Lun£viIIe  the  bishopric  was  secularized,  azid 

in  1803  Wttrzburg  passed  to  Bavaria.    The  peace  of  Ptcssburg 

in  Z805  transferred  it,  under  the  name  of  an  doctorate,  to 

Ferdinand,  formerly  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  joined  the 

confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  took  the  title  of  grand-duke 

of  Wttrzbuig.  In  Z815  the  congress  of  Vienna  restored  Wttr^urg 

to  Bavaria.    The  Wttrzburg  Conference  is  the  name  given  to  the 

meeting  of  representatives  of  the  smaller  German  states  in  Z859 

to  devise  some  meazis  of  mutual  support.    The  conference, 

however,  had  no  result.    Wttrzburg  was  bombarded  and  taken 

by  the  Prussians  in  1866,  in  which  year  it  ceased  to  be  a  fortress. 

The  bishopric  of  Wttrzburg  at  one  time  embraced  an  area  of 

about  1900  sq.  m.  and  had  about  250,000  inhabitants.   A  new 

bishq>ric  of  Wttrzburg  was  created  in  z8z7. 

For  the  town  see  S.  Gobi.  WUrtbure^  Bin  kuUMrkisierisckes 
Slddtebild  (WUrzburg.  1896),  T.  Gramich,  Verfassung  und  Ver- 
waitunt  der  Stadt  l^Unburg  (wGrzburg,  1882);  M.  Cronthal,  Die 
Stadt  WHnburg  im  Bauemkriere  (Warzburg,  1887);  Heffner,  Wurw' 
kurg  und  seine  Umgebungpi  (wQrzburgi  Z871);  Beckmann,  Fukrer 
dutch  WHnburt  (1906) :  and  Hollander  and  Heulcr,  Maierisches  am 
Alt-WUnburg  (warzburg,  1898).  For  the  university  aec  F.  X.  \x>n 
Wcgele.  Ccschichte  der  Vniversilit  WUrtburg  (WUrzburg,  1882).  For 
the  bishopric  see  J.  Hofmann,  Die  HeUigjen  und  Sdigen  des  Bisttms 
Witrsbnrf,  (Warzbufg,  1889) ,  F.  J.  B.  Stamminger  and  A.  Amrhein, 
Franemua  sacra*  Oesckuhie  des  Bulums  lH^lnlfurg  (Wanburg, 
1889-1901);  and  T.  Henner,  Die  kerzo^iche  CewaU  dor  Bischofe  von 
WUrzburg  (Wanburg,  1874). 

WURZEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Mulde,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  z  5}  m.  by  rail  NJEL  of 
Leipzig  on  the  mam  line  (via  Riesa)  to  Dresden.  Pop.  (1905) 
17,212.  It  has  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  Z2th  century,  a 
castle,  at  one  time  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Meissen  and 
now  utilized  as  law  courts,  several  schools  and  an  agricultural 
college.  The  industries  comprise  iron-founding,  weaving  and 
brewing,  and  the  making  of  machinery,  carpets,  cigars,  furniture^' 
leather  and  paper. 
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VhuMtu  WM  fouaded  by  Uie  Sorbs,  and  «u  a  town  cariy  in  die 
1 3th  century,  when  Herwig,  biahop  of  MdaMn,  founded  a  mooastcry 
here.  In  1581  it  passed  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  was  sacked  by  the  Swedes. 

WUTTKB,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AOOLF  (X819-1&70),  Gennaa 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  at  Br^Iau  on  the  10th  of 
November  1819.  He  studied  theology  at  Breslau,  Berb'n  and 
Halle,,  where  he  eventually  became  professor  ordinaxius;  and 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Chn'stian  ethics  {Hand- 
buck  der  chruUickeH  SittcnUhref  1860-18631  3rd  ed.  z874~x875; 
£ng.  trans.,  New  York,  1873)  and  works  on  heathen  reUgion 
{Die  CtsckickU  4es  HtidttUums,  x85x~i853)  and  supostitioa 
iDer  deutsche  VoUtsabvglaMbt  der  Cegfinwoft,  1865,  and  cd. 
X  869).  He  died  on  the  x  2th  of  April  1870^ 

WYANDOT,  or  Hukon  (f.v.),  a  tribe  of.N.  Americmn  Indians 
of  Iroquoian  stock.  When  firet  met  by  the  French  early  in  the 
X7th  century,  the  Wyandots  lived  between  Geoxgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Simooe,  Ontario.  They  were  then  estimated  at  about 
xo,ooo,  scattered  over  twenty  villages.  They  were  continually 
the  victims  of  raids  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours  the  Iroquoian 
league  of  six  nations  and  the  Sioux,  being  driven  from  (dace 
to  place,  and  a  dispersal  in  X650  resulted  in  one  section  settling 
in  Quebec,  while  othecs  found  their  way  to  Ohio,  where  they 
fought  for  the  English  in  the  Waxs  of  Indepeikdence  and  x8ts. 
By  a  treaty  made  in  18 17  the  latter  section  was  granted 
territory  in  Ohio  and  JVIichigah,  but  the  larger  part  of  this  was 
sold  in  18x9.  In  1843  they  migrated  to  Kansas.  In  1855 
many  became  citizens,  the  remainder  being  in  X867  removed  to  a 
reservation  (now  N.E.  Oklahoma),  numbering  about  400  in  X905. 
The  Hurons  at  Lorette,  in  Quebec,  also  number  about  40a 

See  Handbook  (^American  Indians^  cd.  F.  W.  Hodge  (Washington, 
1907).  i-v.  "  Huron." 

WYANDOnTB.  a  dty  of  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Detrnt  xiver,  about  6  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Detroit.  Fop. 
(1900)  5x83,  of  whom  1367  wet«  foreign-born;  (1904)  5425; 
(19x0)  8287.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  8c  Ironton,and 
(for  freigfat  only)  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  railways,  and 
by  two  interurban  electric  lines.  Salt  and  limestone  ace  found 
here  and  the  city  has  various  manufactures.  Wyandotte  was 
first  settled  about  X820,  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  X854,  and 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  X867. 

WYANDOTTE  CAVE,  a  cave  in  Jennings  township,  Crawford 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Leavenworth,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  tarn,  from  Coxydon,  the  eariy  tenitoxial  capital. 
The  nearest  caflway  station  is  Milltown,  9  m.  distant.  The  cave 
is  in  a  rugged  region  of  high  limestone  hills,  in  one  of  which  its 
main  entrance  is  found,  320  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Blue 
river,  whose  original  name,  the  Wyandotte,  was  transferred  to 
the  cave  by  Governor  David  Wallace;  it  having  previously  been 
styled  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Indiana,  the  Epsom  Salts  Cave, 
and  the  Indiana  Saltpetre  Cave.  The  exact  date  of  discovery 
is  not  known;  but  early  records  show  it  to  have  been  pre- 
empted by  a  Dr  Adams  in  181 2  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre, 
and  his  vats  and  hoppers  are  still  to  be  seen.  After  the  War  of 
x8x2  he  relinquished  his  daim;  and  in  x8x9  the  ground  was 
bought  from  the  United  States  government  by  Heniy  P.  Roth- 
rock,  whose  heirs  are  Its  owners.  The  earliest  account  is  in 
Flint's  Geography  (t83x);  the  first  official  report  of  it  was  by 
Dr  R.  T.  Brown  (X83X);  and  it  was  first  mapped  by  the  writer 
(1855),  whose  map  was  revised  by  John  CoUett,  state  geologist 
(1878).  No  instrumental  survey  has  been  made,  nor  have  all 
Its  intricate  windings  been  explored.  Its  known  passages 
aggregate  more  than  23  m.  in  length,  and  144  places  are  named 
as  noteworthy.  The  Old  Cave  "  contains  the  saltpetre  works, 
and  ends  in  a  remarkable  chamber  exactly  X44  ft.  long  and  56  ft. 
wide,  in  which  stands  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution,  a  stalagmitic 
column  perfectly  cylindrical  and  7X  ft.  in  circumference,  entirely 
composed  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime  (satin-spar),  fluted 
and  now-white.  A  cavity  in  the  column  was  first  claimed  by 
H.  C.  Hovey  as  a  prehistoric  <|uarry,  proved  to  be  such  by  the 
stag  homi  and  boulder,  pounders, found. in. itsjridnity.'   His 


careftil  otiiaate  of  tho  ni«  of  italagiiiltic  growth  AcmtA  thct 

xeoo  years  would  have  been  needed  to  form  the  lip  now  oovexiog 
theindnoo. 

In  the  N.  arm  of  the  newer  part  of  the  cave,  opened  in  1850*  is  an 
immense  rsom,  styled  Rothrock's  Cathedral.  1000  ft.  in  circumferenoe 
and  aoo  ft.  high,  with  a  nigged  central  hill  135  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  statuesque  stalagmites,  near  which  is  another  quarry  of  aatlA- 
spar  with  similar  fragments,  pounders 
and  aboriginal  relics.  When  Mr 
Hovev  visited  this  cave  hi  1853  he 
foumi  many  extinct  torches,  chaicoal 
emben,  poles  and  jiouadera,  as  well 
as  numerous  footprints,  in  the  uoit 
nitreoua  earth  of  certain  avenues, 
which  were  left  by  exploring  parties 
previoot  to  the  coming  of  the  white 
man. 

la  the  Pillared  Palace  a  namber  of 
large  alabaster  shafts  had  been  thrown 
down  and  fragments  carried  away. 
Near  by  were  so-called"  bear-wallows," 
which  proved  to  be  the  remains  of 
an  aboriginal  workshop,  where  masses 
of  flint  were  broken  mto  rectangular 
Mocks;  and  spalb  and  flint-chips  en« 
cMmbcr  the  fk>or  and  choke  the 
pa«8age>way.  Milroy's  Temple  is  a 
piagmfioent  room,  100  by  130  fL  in 
Its  dimensions.  It  contains  many 
remarkable  formations;  and  its  dis- 
play of  heiictites,  or  twisted  stalactites, 
IS  unsurpassed. 

As  Wyandotte  Cave  has  no  lane 
streams  and  few  pools  or  springs,  its 
fauna  and  flora  are  not  extensive. 
Formeriy  bears,  wolves  and  other  wild 
animals  took  refuse  in  its  fastnesses; 
and  bats,  rats,  mice  and  salamanders 
are  frequent  visitors.  Blind  crawfish 
iCambttrus  ^i(c»c<tti)inhabit  the  Craw- 
fish Spring.  Cave  crickets  ^adMMCtfr 
tuhUrraneus)  abound.  A  dosen  kinds 
of  insects^  with  a  few  varieties  of 
spiders,  flies  and  worms,  complete 
the  meagre  list.  The  flora  include  [ 
mainly  forma  brought  in  from  the! 
outside. 

For  more  full  descriptkms  of  Wyandotte  Cave  and  Its  contents,' 
see  Hovey's  CddnraUd  Amurican  Caverns,  pp.  X23-i5i;  Indiana 
State  Geological  Reports,  by  R.  T  Brown,  E.  T.  Cox,  John  COIIett 
and  W.  Sl  Bbtchlcy;     and  concerning  cave  fiuma  repents  and 

eipers  by  C  H.  Eigenmaaa,  profeisor  of  aoology,  Indiana  Sute 
niverrity.  (H.  C.  H.) 

WTAMT*  AUZAMDER  B.  (1836-1892),  Ameriam  artist, 
was  bom  at  Port  Washington,  Ohio,  on  the  ixth  of  Januaxy 
X836.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hans  Gude  in  Carlsrube,  Germany. 
A  trip  with  a  government  exploring  expedition  hi  the  west 
of  America  undermmed  his  health,  and  he  painted  mainiy  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Adirondack  Mountain.  He  was  dected 
a  full  member  of  the  National  Academy  ci  Doign,  New  York, 
in  X869,  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  29th  of  November 
189*.  He  was  only  moderatdy  appreciated  duxing  his  itfo>im^^ 
though  after  his  death  his  wotks  were  eageriy  sought  fiv. 

WYAT,  SIR  THOMAS  (x 503-1542),  English  poet  and  sUtet- 
man,  dder  son  of  Henxy  Wyat,  or  Wiat,  afterwards  knighted, 
and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Skiimer  of  Rdgate,  Surrey, 
was  bora  at  Allisigton  Castle,  near  Maidirtone,  Kent,  in  1503. 
His  fiather  (1460*1537)  belonged  to  a  Yotkshire  family,  but 
bought  Allington  dx>ttt  1493.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  and  was  impriaooed  and  put  to  the  torture 
by  Richard  ItK.  The  family  reoords  (in  the  posaesaiaii  of  the 
eaxl  oi  Romney)  rdate  that  during  his  imprisonment  he'was  saved 
from  starvation  by  a  cat  that  broui^t  him  pigeons.  At  the 
acocssioa  of  Henry  VIL  he  became  knight  of  the  Bath  (XS09), 
knight  banneret  (X5X3)  and  held  vaxious  offices  at  court.  His 
son,  Thomas  Wyat,  was  admitted  at  St  John's  CoUegeyCainbridge, 
when  about  twelve  yeais  of  age,  took  his  B.A.  decree  in  15x8, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1522.  The  vague  statement  of  Anthony 
4  Wood  {Aiken,  Oxen,  \,  124),  that  he  was  tiansferred  to  Oxford 
to  attend  Wolsey's  new  college  there^  has  no  foundation  in  fact.' 
Ho  married  very  carty  Flfeatwrh  Brooke,  daughter  of  the  ^ 
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Lord  Cobham.  The  manuige  wis  la  unhappy  one,  !oc  a  letter 
(agth  March  1537)  ffom  the  lady's  brother  to  Thomas  Cromwell 
complains  that  Wyat  had  gone  abroad  and  made  no  provision 
(or  his  wife,  and  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  Chapuys 
to  Charles  V.  (9th  Feb.  1542)  apeaks  of  her  having  been  re- 
pudiated by  her  husband*  As  early  as  1516  Wyat  was  server 
extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  in  isi4  he  was  at  court  as  keeper 
of  the  king's  Jewels.  He  was  one  of  the  champions  in  the 
Christmas  tournament  of  1525.  His  father  had  been  associated 
with  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  as  constable  of  Norwich  Castle,  and  he 
had  thus  been  early  acquainted  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  appears 
to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  her  lover,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  rdations  between  them  were  merely  of  the  fashionable 
poetic  sort.  In  1526  he  was  sent  with  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  to 
congratulate  Francis  I.  on  his  safe  return  from  Spain;  in  1537 
he  accompanied  Sir  John  Russell,  afterwards  xst  earl  of  Bedford, 
on  an.  embassy  to  the  papal  court.  He  was  sent  by  RusseU, 
who  was  incapacitated  by  a  broken  leg,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Venetian  republic.  On  his  return  journey  to  Rome  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish  troops,  yrto  demanded  3000  ducats 
for  his  ransom,  but  he  contrived  to  escape.  In  1528  he  was 
actmg  as  high  manthalat  Calab  with  a  salary  of  two  shillmgs  per 
day,  and  was  only  superseded  in  November  1530.  During  the 
following  years  he  was  constantly  employed  in  Henry's  service, 
and  was  apparently  high  in  his  favour.  He  was,  however,  sent 
to  the  Tower  in  X536,  perhaps  because  it  was  desired  that  he 
should  incriminate  the  queen.  His  father's  correspondence  with 
Cromwell  does  not  suggest  that  his  arrest  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  proceedings  against  Anne  Boleyn,  but  the  connexion 
is  assumed  {Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  vol.  x.  No.  gig) 
in  the  letters  of  John  Hussey  to  Lord  Lisle,  deputy  of  Calais. 
The  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  makes  a 
dxxumstantial  statement  {Pretended  Diooree  .  .  ,  Camden  Soc. 
p.  253)  that  Wyat  had  confessed  his  intimaqr  with  Anne  to 
Henry  VIIL  and  warned  him  against  marrying  her;  but  this, 
in  view  of  his  contimied  favour,  seems  highly  improbable.  He 
was  released  after  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  took  part  in.  the  suppression  of  the  Lincolnshare 
rising.  In  March  1537  he  was  knitted,  and  a  month  later  was 
sent  abroad  as  ambassador  to  Charies  V.,  whose  iU-wHl  had  been 
revived  by  the  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  princess 
Mary,  la  i  $38  he  was  joined  by  Edmund  Bonner,  then  a  simple 
priest,  and  one  Simon  Haynes,  and  seems  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  their  bad  manners,  and  to  have  offended  them  in  various  ways. 
Bonner  had  evidently  been  derired  by  Thomas  Cfomwell  to  send 
bis  own  account  of  the  negotiations.  He  wrote  to  Cromwell 
(2nd  Sept.  1538)  a  long  letter  (Petyt  MS.  47,  Middle  Temple; 
first  printed  in  theG^fitfemaw'j  Magannet  June  1850)  in  which  he 
accused  Wyat  of  disloyalty  to  the  king's  interesu,  and  of  many 
personal  sUghts  to  himself.  Wjrat  was  Unsuccessful  in  the 
difficult  affairs  entrusted  to  him,  but  so  long  as  Cromwell  ruled 
be  had  afirm  friend  at  court,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  Bonner's 
aUegations.  Cromwdl  even  seems  to  have  taken  some  cafe  of 
his  private  affairs,  which  were  left  in  considerable  disorder.  He 
was  recalled  in  April  1539,  but  later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
employed  on  another  emt«ssy  to  the  emperor,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Low  Countries.  After  Cromwell's  death  Wyat's 
enemies  renewed  their  attacks,  and  be  was  imprisoned  (17th 
Jan.  1541)  in  the  Tower  on  the  old  charges,  with  the  additional 
aocusatkm  of  treasonable  conespondence  with  Cardinal  Reginald 
Pole.  Bdng  privately  infonned  of  the  nature  of  the  charges, 
he  prepaiedaaeloquent  and  manly  dclccoeof  his  conduct  in  two 
documents  addressed  to  the  Privy  Cooncil  and  to  his  judges,  hi 
which  he  deaied  himsdf  effectually  and  exposed  hia  accusen' 
motives.  He  was  releaatd  at  the  faiteicession  of  the  queen, 
Catherine  Howard,  on  oonditibn  that  he  confessed  his  guilt  and 
took  back  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  fifteen 
years,  on  pain  of  death  if  be  were  thenceforth  untrue  to  her  (see 
Chapuys  to  Charies  V.,  March  X541).  He  received  a  formal 
pardon  on  the  aist  of  March,  and  received  during  the  year 
substantial  marks  of  the  king's  favour.  In  the  summer  of  the 
next  year  he  was  sent  to  Falmouth  to  meet  the  ambassadors 


of  the  emperor.    The  heat  brought  on  a  fever  to  whirls  be 

succumbed  at  Sherborne,  Dorset,'  on  the  xxth  of  October.'  A 
Latin  elegy  on  his  death  was  written  by  his  friend  John  LcUuid, 
"  Naenia  in  mortem  Thomae  Viati  equitis  incomparabilis  "; 
and  Henry  Howard,  eari  of  Surrey,  cdebrated  his  memory  in 
some  well-known  lines  beginning  "Wyat  resteth  here,  that 
quick  could  never  rest,"  and  in  two  sonnets. 

Wyat's  work  falls  rodily  into  two  divisions:  the  sonnets, 
rondeaus,  and  lyric  poems  dealing  with  love;  and  the  satires  and 
the  veruon  of  the  penitential  psalms.  The  love  poems  probably 
date  from  before  his  first  imprisonment.    A  large  number  were 
published  in  x 557  hi  Songes  and  Sonettes  (TotteTs  Miscdlany). 
Wyat's  contributions  number  96  out  of  a  total  of  310.    These 
have  been  supplemented  from  MSS.   He  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
sonnet  in  England,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  "  company 
of  courtly  makers  who  .  .  .  having  travailed  in  Italie  and  there 
tasted  the  sWeet  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian 
Poesie,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante, 
Arioste  and  Petrarche,  greatly  poQished  our  rude  and  homdy 
maner  of  vulgar  Poesie,  from  that  it  had  been  before  "  (Putten- 
ham's  Art  of  En^ish  Poesie^  x  589) }    Wyat  wrote  in  all  thirty-one 
sonnets,  ten  of  which  are  direct  translations  of  Petrarch.    The 
sentiment  is  stramed  and  artifidaL    Wyat  shows  to  greater 
advantage  in  his  lyrical  metres,  in  his  epigrams  and  songs, 
especially  in  those  written'  for  music,*  where  he  is  less  hampered 
by  the  conventions  of  the  Petrarcan  traditioo,  to  whidi  his 
angularly  robust  and  frank  nature  was  ill-fitted.   His  thought  is 
generally  far  in  advance  of  his  technical  skill,  and  his  disdple 
Surrey  has  been  far  more  widely  recognised,  chiefly  because  of  the 
superior  smoothness  of  his  versification.   His  works  are  preserved 
in  a  MS.  in  possession  of  the  Harrington  family,  which 
originally  bdobged  to  Wyat  himself,  and  in  another  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  in  which  ve  inscribed  the  nameS  of 
Wyat's  sister,  Margaret  Lee,  and  of  the  dudxess  of  Richmond, 
Surrey's  sister.    The  text  differs  considerably  from  Tottd's, 
which  has  been  generaHy  adopted.    Wyat  wrote  three  excelleat 
satires—"  On  the  mean  and  sure  estate,"  dedicated  to  John  Poins, 
"  Of  the  Courtier's  Life,"  to  the  same,  and  "  How  to  use  the 
court  and  himself."   They  are  written  in  ttrza  rima  and  in  form 
and  matter  owe  much  to  Luigi  AkmannL   In  the  "  Penitential 
Psalms  "  eadx  is  preceded  by  a  prologue  describing  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  psalmist  wrote,  and  the  psalms  them- 
selves  are  very  freely  paiaidirased,  with  much  ori^nal  matter 
from  the  author.    They  were  publisbed  in  1549  by  Thomas 
Rayvald  and  John  Harxingtm  as  Certaytw  Psdmes  •  .  .  drawem 
into  English  meter  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyai  KnygkL 

None  of  Wyat's  other  poems  were  printed  unt3  fifteen  yean  after 
his  death,  in  Soims  and  Sonettes.  The  standard  edition  01  his  works 
is  that  by  Dr  G.¥.  Nott,  formine  the  tecoad  volume  (1816)  of  The 
Works  of  Henry  Howard^  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  cf  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
Elder,  with  an  exhaustive  memoir.  Some  tarotly  papen,  now  in 
the  possesrion  of  the  eari  of  Romney,  were  collectea  by  Riduid 
Wyat  ia  1727.  Some  use  of  these  is  made  ia  The  History  of  BotUy 
Parish  (1893),  by  J.  Cave  Browne.  See  also  Brewer  and  Gairdner, 
Letters  ana  Papers  of  Henry  VII I.  (especially  from  1 536  to  154a): 
The  PoeHral  Works  ^  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (1866).  with  a  memoir  in  the 
Aldine  Ediiien  of  the  British  Poets',  Pnitmat  E.  Adxr'a  introductory 
matter 'to  the  edition  of  Song/u  and  Sonnettes  (1870)  in  hb  BadiA 
Reprints',  R.  Alscher,  "  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  ..."  (1886),  in  Wtener 
Beitrdge  our  deutscheri  u.  engt.  Phihhgie,  givine  a  full  account  of 
Wyat^  metrical  iMactke;  W.  E.  Simonda,  Sir  Thomas  WyeU 
(Boston,  x88o):  W.  J.  Courthope.  Hist.  ofEng.  Podry, vol. ii.  (1897), 


Sixteenth  Century  Lyrics  (1907). 

WYAT,  SIR  THOMAS  (d.  xss4), English  conspirator, son  of  the 
preceding,  was  over  twenty-one  in  xS43i  but  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  accompanied  his  father  on  his 
mission  to  Spain,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  an  enemy  of  the 

» Ed.  J.  Haslewood,  Amient  Critical  Essays,  1.48  (i8x  x  J.. 

«  One  of  the  most  musical  of  the  pteoes  pnnted  in  his  worlcsj 
however,  "The  Lover  complayncth  the  unldndnes  of  his  Love, 
betrinnlnjr  "  My  lute,  awake."  ia  aometimea  attributed  to  Geowe 
Bolayn.  Lord  Rochfoid  (see  E.  Bapst.  Dent  GtnUtskommes  ^sMlf 
Jula  oour  de  Henri  VIII,  p.  142). 
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SfMuuards  by" the  menaces  of  the  Inquisition.  In  1537  he 
married  Ja&e,  dau^ter  of  Sir  William  Hawte  of  Bishopsbourne 
in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Wyat  was  noted  in  his 
youth  as  dissipated,  and  even  as  disorderly.  He  is  known  to 
have  had  a  natural  son,  whose  mother  EHsabeth  was  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Edward  DarreU  of  Littlccote.  In  1542  he  inherited  the 
family  property  of  Allington  Castle  pad  Boxky  Abbey  on  the 
death  of  his  father.  From  x  543  to  1 550  he  saw  service  abroad  as 
a  soldier.  In  x  554  he  Joined  with  the  conspirators  who  combined 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  the  piince  of 
Spain,  afterwards  King  Philip  II.  A  general  movement  was 
plsnned;  but  his  fdkyw-conspirators  were  timid  and  inept, 
the  rising  was  serious  only  in  Kent,  and  Wyat  became  a  formid- 
able rebd  mostly  by  acddent.  Oil  the  32nd  of  January  1554 
he  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  friends  at  his  castle  of  Allington, 
and  the  35th  was  fixed  for  the  rising.  On  the  a6th  Wyat  occupied 
Rochester,  and  Issued  a  proclamation  to  the  county.  The 
country  people  and  local  gentry  collected,  but  at  first  the  queen's 
supporters,  led  by  Lord  Abergavenny  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 
the  sheri£F,  appeared  to  be  able  to  suppress  the  rising  with  ease, 
gaining  some  successes  against  isolated  bands  of  the  insurgents. 
But  the  Spanish  marriage  was  unpopular,  and  Kent  was  more 
affected  by  the  preaching  of  the  reformers  than  most  of  the 
country  districts  of  England.  Abergavenny,  and  Southwell 
were  deserted  by  their  men,  who  either  disbanded  or  went  over  to 
Wyat.  A  detachment  of  the  London  train-bands  sent  against 
him  by  Queen  Mary,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
followed  their  example.  The  rising  now  seemed  so  formidable 
that  a  dq>utation  was  sent  to  Wyat  by  the  queen  and  council 
to  ask  for  his  terms.  He  insisted  that  the  Tower  should  be 
surrendered  to  him,  and  tHe  queen  put  under  his  charge.  The 
insolence  of  these  demands  caused  a  reaction  in  London,  where 
the  reformers  were  strong  and  were  at  first  in  sympathy  with  him. 
When  he  reached  Southwark  on  the  3rd  of  February  he  found 
London  Bridge  occupied  in  force,  and  was  unable  to  penetrate 
into  the  dty.  He  was  driven  from  Southwark  by  the  threats  of 
Sir  John  Brydges  (or  Bruges),  afterwards  Lord  Chandos,  who 
was  prepared  to  fire  on  the  suburb  with  the  guns  of  the  Tower. 
Wyat  now  marched  up  the  river  to  Kingston,  where  he  crossed 
the  Thames,  and  made  his  way  to  Ludgate  with  a  part  of  his 
following.  Some  of  his  men  were  cut  off.  Others  lost  heart  and 
deserted.  Hb  only  hope  was  that  a  rising  would  take  place, 
but  the  loyal  forces  kept  order,  and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  force 
the  gate  Wyat  surrendered.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  x  sth 
of  March,  and  could  make  no  defence.  Execution  was  for  a  time 
delayed,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  that  in  order  to  save  his  life 
he  would  say  enough  to  compromise  the  queen's  sister  Ellzabetb, 
afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  interests  the  rising  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made.  But  he  would  not  confess  enough 
to  render  her  liable  to  a  trial  for  treason.  He  was  executed  on  the 
xxth  of  April,  and  on  the  scaffold  expressly  cleared  the  princess 
of  all  complicity  in  the  rising.  His  estates  were  afterwards  partly 
restored  to  his  son  George,  the  father  of  the  Sir  Francis  Wyat 
(d.  X644)  who  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  X63X-26  and  1639^ 
1643.  A  fragment  of  the  castle  of  Allington  is  still  inhabited 
as  a  farm-house,  near  Maidstone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Medway. 

See  G.  F,  Nott,  Works  of  Surrey  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  (1815); 
and  Froude,  History  of  England, 

WTATT,  JAMES  (X746-18X3),  English  architect,  was  bom  at 
Burton  Constable  in  Staffordshire  on  the  3rd  of  August  X746. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Benjamin  Wyatt,  a  farmer,  timber 
merchant  and  builder.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  taste  for 
drawing  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Bagot,  newly  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  pope,  tdio  took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  spent  five  or  six  years  ux  studying  architecture.  He  returned 
to  England  in  X766,  and  gained  his  first  great  success  by  the 
adaptation  for  dramatic  purposes  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford 
Street,  London  (1772)1  a  work  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
twenty  years  later.  In  1776  he  was  made  surveyor  of  West- 
mixister  Abbey,  and  in  X778  and  the  following  years  executed 
many  important  commissions  at  Oxford. 

During  this  earlier  period  Wyatt  shared  the  prevailing 


contempt  for  Gothic  architecture;  thus  the  New  Buildings  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  designed  by  him,  formed  part  of  a 
scheme,  the  plans  for  which  are  extant,  which  involved  the 
demoliUon  of  the  famous  medieval  quadrani^e  and  cloisters.  He 
built  many  country  houses  in  the  daissic  style,  of  which  he  proved 
himself  a  master.  Gradually,  however,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  Gothic,  the  spirit  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  diligent  study  of 
medieval  models,  he  never  onderstood.  The  result  is  still  visible 
in  such  "  Gothic  "  freaks  as  that  at  Ashxidge  Park,  Hertfordshire, 
built  for  Lord  Bridgewater  to  replace  the  andent  priory,  and  in 
the  lamentable  "  restorations,"  t.g.  in  Salisbuiy  and  Lichfield 
cathedrals,  which  earned  for  him  even  among  contemporary 
archaeotogists  the  titte  of  '*  the  Destroyer."  Of  these  Gothic 
experiments  the  most  celebrated  was  Fonthill  Abbey,  built 
for  Beckford  (the  eccentric  author  of  Vathek\  the  great 
tower  of  which  speedily  collapsed,  while  much  of  the 
xest  has  been  polled  down.  None  the  less,  Wyatt  most  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  "  Gothic  revival,"  while  his 
general  influence  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  neariy  every 
county  and  huge  town  in  England  possesses  or  possessed 
buildings  by  him. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  V^Uiam  Chambers  in  X796,  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  to  the  Board  of  Worics.  Ixi  X785  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  during  a  mis- 
understanding between  Benjamin  West  and  the  Academy,  in 
1805,  he  filled  the  presidential  oflSce  at  the  wish  of  King  George 
III.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  lus  carriage  on  the  4th  of 
September  X813,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
son,  Benjamin  DcaifWjratt  (x 775-1850?),  who  succeeded  him 
as  surveyor  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  also  an  architect  of  some 
distinction. 

WYCHBRLET,  WILLIAM  (<:.'  X640-X7X6),  English  dramatist, 
was  bom  about  1640  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury,  where  for 
several  generatioTis  his  family  had  been  settled  on  a  moderate 
estate  of  about  xfioo  a  year.  Like  Vanbrugh,  Wycherley  spent 
his  early  years  in  France,  whither,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
sent  to  be  educated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  "  precious  "  drcle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charente.  Wycherlcy's  friend,  Major  Pack, 
tells  us  that  his  hero  "  improved,  with  the  greatest  refinements," 
the  "extraordinary  talents"  for  which  he  was  "obliged  to 
nature."  Althou{^  the  harmless  affectations  of  the  cirde  of 
Madame  de  Montausier,  formerly  Madame  de  Rambouillet, 
are  certainly  not  diargeable  with  the  "  refinements  "  of  Wycher- 
ley's  come^es — comedies  which  caused  even  his  great  admirer 
Voltaire  to  say  afterwards  of  them,  "  H  scmble  que  les  Anglais 
prennent  trop  de  llbert6  et  que  les  Frangaises  n'en  prennent 
pas  assez  " — ^these  same  affectations  seem  to  have  been  much 
more  potent  in  regard  to  the  "  refinements "  of  Wy<ieriey*s 
religion.  ^^ 

Wycherley,  though  a  man  of  far  more  intellectual  power  than 
IB  generally  supposed,  was  a  fine  gentleman  first,  a  responsible 
being  afterwards.  Hence  under  the  manipulations  of  the 
heroine  of  the  "  Garland  "  he  turned  from  the  Protestantism 
of  his  fathers  to  Romanism — turned  at  once,  and  with  the  same 
easy  alacrity  as  afterwards,  at  Oxford,  be  turned  back  to  Pro- 
testantism under  the  manipulations  of  such  an  accomplished 
master  in  the  art  of  turning  as  Bishop  Barlow.  And  if,  as 
Macaulay  hints,  Wycherley's  turning  back  to  Romanism  once 
more  had  something  to  do  with  the  patronage  and  unwonted 
liberality  of  James  II.,  this  merely  proves  that  the  deity  he 
worshipped  was  the  deity  of  the  "  polite  world  *'  of  his  time- 
gentility.  Moreover,  as  a  profe^onal  fine  gentleman,  at  a 
period  when,  as  the  genial  Major  Pack  says,  "  the  amours  of 
Britain  would  furnish  as  diverting  memoirs,  if  well  related,  as 
those  of  France  published  by  Rabutin,  or  those  of  Nero's  court 
writ  by  Petronius,"  Wycheriey  was  obUged  to  be  a  loose  liver. 
But,  for  all  that,  Wycherley's  sobriquet  of  "  Manly  Wycherley  " 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  earned  by  him,  earned  by  that  frank 
and  straightforward  way  of  confronting  life  which,  according 
to  Pope  and  Swift,  characterized  also  his  brilliant  successor 
Vanbrugh. 

That  effort  of  Wycherie/s  to  bring  to  Buckingham's  notice 
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the  case  of 'Sftinoel  Butler  (so  shamefully  neglected  by  the  court 
Butler  had  served)  shows  that  the  writer  of  even  such  heartless 
plays  as  The  Country  Wife  may  be  familiar  with  generous  im- 
pidses,  while  his  uncompromising  lines  in  defence  of  Buckingham, 
when  the  duke  in  his  turn  fell  into  trouble,  show  that  the  in- 
ventor of  so  shameless  a  fraud  as  that  which  forms  the  pivot  of 
Tke  Plain  Deakr  may  in  actual  life  possess  that  passion  for 
fairplay  which  is  beliei^  to  be  a  specially  English  quality.  But 
among  the  "ninety-nine"  religions  with  which  Voltaire  ac- 
credited England  there  is  one  whose  permanency  has  never  been 
shaken — the  worship  of  gratility.  To  this  Wycherley  remained 
as  futhful  to  the  day  of  his  d^th  as  Congreve  himself.  And, 
if  his  relations  to  that  "  other  world  beyond  this,"  which  the 
Puritans  had  adopted,  were  liable  to  change  with  his  environ- 
ments, it  was  because  that  "  other  world  "  was  really  out  of 
fashion  altogether. 

i  Wycherley's  university  career  seems  also  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  causes.  Although  Puritanism  had  certainly 
not  contaminated  the  universities,  yet  English  "quality  and 
politeness  "  (to  use  Major  Pack's  words)  have  always,  since  the 
great  rebellion,  been  rather  ashamed  of  possessing  too  much 
learning.  As  a  fellow-commoner  of  (^een's  College,  Oxford, 
Wycherley  <mly  lived  (according  to  Wood)  in  the  provost's 
lodgings,  being  entered  in  the  public  library  under  the  title  of 
"  Philosophiae  Studiosus  "  in  July  1660.  And  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  matriculated  or  to  have  taken  a  degree. 

Nor  when,  on  quitting  Oxford,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  had  been  entered  in  1659,  did  he 
give  any  more  attention  to  the  dry  stud3»of  the  law  than  was 
proper  to  one  so  warmly  caressed  "  by  the  persons  most  eminent 
for  their  quality  or  politeness."  Pleasure  and  the  stage  were 
alone  open  to  him,  and  probably  eariy  in  167 1  was  pxoduced, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lne  in  a  Wood.  It  was  published  the  next 
year.  With  regard  to  this  comedy  Wycherley  told  Pope— told 
him  "  over  and  over  "  till  Pope  believed  him— believed  him, 
at  least,  until  they  quarrelled  about  Wycherle/s  verses— that 
he  wrote  it  the  year  before  he  went  to  Oxford.  But  we  need 
not  believe  him:  the  worst  witness  against  a  man  is  mostly 
himself.  To  pose  as  the  wicked  boy  of  genius  has  been  the 
foolish  ambition  of  many  writers,  but  on  inquiry  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  these  inkhom  Lotharios  are  not  nearly  so  wicked 
as  they  would  have  us  believe.  When  Wycherley  charges 
himself  with  having  written,  as  a  boy  of  nineteen,  scenes  so 
callous  and  so  depraved  that  even  Barbara  Palmer's  i^petite 
for  profligacy  was,  if  not  satisfied,  appeased,  there  is,  we  repeat, 
no  need  to  believe  him.  Indeed,  there  is  evexy  reason  to  dis- 
believe bim, — not  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  Macaulay,  how- 
ever, who  in  challenging  Wycherley's  date  does  not  go  nearly 
deep  enough.  Macaulay  points  to  the  allusions  in  the  play  to 
gentlemen's  periwigs,  to  gumeas,  to  the  vests  which  Charles 
ordered  to  be  worn  at  court,  to  the  great  fire,  &c.,  as  showing  that 
the  comedy  could  not  have  been  written  the  year  before  the 
author  went  to  Oxford.  .We  must  remember,  however,  that 
even  if  the  play  had  been  written  in  that  year,  and  delayed  in 
its  production  tiU  1672,  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  allusion  to 
recent  events  which  any  dramatist  with  an  eye  to  freshness  of 
colour  would  be  certain  to  weave  bito  his  diidogue.  It  is  not 
that  "  the  whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece  belong  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  that  mentioned  by  Wycherley,"  but  that  "  the 
whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece  "  belong  to  a  man— sn  experi- 
enced and  hardened  yotmg  man  of  the  world— and  not  to  a  boy 
who  would  faixipose  as  an  experienced  and  hardened  young  man 
of  the  world.  The  real  defence  of  Wycherley  against  his  foolish 
impeachment  of  himself  is  this,  that  Love  in  a  Wood,  howspever 
inferior  in  structure  and  in  all  the  artistic  econoinies  to  The 
Country  Wife  and  Tho  Plain  Deakr,  contains  scenes  which 
no  inexperienced  boy  could  have  written — scenes  whidi,  not 
for  moral  hardness  merely,  but  often  for  real  dramatic  ripeness, 
are  almost  the  strongest  to  be  found  amongst  his  four  plays. 
With  regard  to  dramatic  ripeness,  indeed,  if  we  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  finest  touch  in  all  Wycherley,  we  should  very  likely 
select  a  speech  in  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  very 


play,  where  the  yain,  foolish  and  boastful  rake  Dapperwit, 
having  taken  his  friend  to  see  bis  mistress  for  the  express  piir^ 
pose  of  advertising  his  lordship  over '  her,  is  coolly  denied 
by  her  and  insolently  repulsed.  "  I  think,"  says  Dappervnt, 
"  women  take  inconstancy  from  me  worse  than  from-  say  xnsn 
breathing." 

Now,  does  the  subsequent  devek^mient  of   Wycfaerley's 
dramatic  genius  lead  us  to  believe  that,  at  nineteen,  he  could 
have  given  this  toudi,  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  Mal^rolio  ? 
Is  there  anything  in  Ids  two  masterpieces— rAw  Country  Wife  or 
The  Plain  Dealer— ibai  makes  it  credible  that  Wydioley,  the 
boy,  could  have  thus  delineated  by  a  single  quiet  touch  vanity 
as  a  chain-armour  which  no  shaft  can  pierce — ^vanity,  that  is 
to  say,  in  its  perfect  developmeht?    However,   Macaulay 
(forgetting  that,  among  the  myriad  vanities  of  the  writing  frater- 
nity, this  of  pretending  to»an  early  development  of  int^ectual 
powers  that  ought  not  to  be,  even  if  they  could  be,  developed 
early  is  at  once  the  most  comic  and  the  most  common)  is  raiher 
too  severe  upon  Wycherley's  distngenuousness  in  regard  to  the 
dates  of  his  plays.    That  the  writer  of  a  play  far  more  daring 
than  Etheredge's  Ska  Wonld  if  She  Could— and  far  more  brilliant 
too^-should  at  once  become  the  talk  of  Charies's  court  was 
inevitable;  equally  inevitable  was  it  that  the  author  of  the 
song  at  the  end  of  the  fizst  act,  in  praise  of  harlots  and  their 
offspring,  should  touch  to  its  depths  the  soul  oi  the  duchess  of 
Clevela^   Possibly  Wycheriey  intended  this  famous  song  as  a 
glorification  of  Her  Grace  and  her  profession,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  more  delighted  than  suxprised  when,  as  be  passed 
in  his  coach  through  Pall  Mall,  he  heard  the  dudiess  addres 
him  from  her  coach  window  as  a  "  rascal,"  a  "  viUaJn,"  and  as  a 
son  of  the  very  kind  of  lady  his  song  had  lauded.  For  his  answer 
was  perfect  in  its  readiness:  "  Madam,  you  have  been  pleased 
to  bestow  a  title  on  me  which  belongs  only  to  the  fortunate.'* 
Perceiving  that  Her  Grace  received  the  compliment  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  meant,  he  lost  no  time  in  ttUing  upon  her,  and 
was  from  that  moment  the  recipient  of  those  "  favours  "  to  which 
he  alludes  with  pride  in  the  dedication  of  the  {day  to  her.    Vol- 
taire's stoiy  (in  his  Letters  on  the  English  Nation)  that  Her 
Grace  used  to  go  to  Wycherley's  chambers  in  the  Temple  dis- 
guised as  a  country  wench,  in  a  straw  hat,  with  pattens  on  and 
a  basket  in  her  hand,  may  be  apocryphal— very  likely  it  is— 
for  disguise  was  quite  superfluous  ii(  the  case  of  the  mistress  of 
Charles  U.  and  Jacob  Hall,  but  it  at  least  shows  how  general 
was  the  opinion  tiiat,  under  such  patronage  as  this,  Wycherley's 
fortune  as  poet  and  dramatist,  "  eminent  for  his  <^uJity  and 
politeness,"  was  now  made.  

Charles,  who  had  determined  to  bring  up  his  son,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  like  a  prince,  was  desirous  of  securing  for  tutor 
a  man  so  entirdy  qualified  as  was  Wycherley  to  impart  what 
was  then  recognized  as  the  princely  education,  and  it  seems 
pretty  dear  that,  but  for  the  acddent,  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  recur,  of  his  meeting  the  countess  of  Dro^^eda  at  Bath  and 
secretly  marrying  her,  the  education  of  the  young  man  would 
actually  have  been  entrusted  by  his  father  to  Wycheriey  as  a 
reward  for  the  dramatist's  having  written  Love  in  a  Wood. 

Whether  Wycherley's  experiences  as  a  naval  officer,  which  be 
alludes  to  in  his  lines  "On  a  Sea  Fi^t  which  the  Author 
was  in  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Dutdi,"  occurred  bdon  or 
after  the  production  of  Love  in  a  Wood  is  a  pcrfnt  upon  which 
opinions  differ,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Macaulay,  against  Leigh  Hunt,  that  these  experiences  took  place 
not  only  after  the  production  of  Love  in  a  Wood  but  after  the 
production  of  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master,  in  1673.  We  also 
think,  with  Macaulay,  that  he  went  to  sea  simply  beotuse  it  was 
the  "  polite  "  thing  to  do  so— simply  because,  as  he  himsdf  in  the 
epilogue  to  The  Gtnileman  Dancing  Master  aays,  "  all  gentleman 
must  pack  to  sea.** 

This  second  comedy  was  published  in  1673,  but  was  probably 
acted  late  in  1671.  It  is  inferior  to  Love  in  a  Wood.  la  The 
Rdapse  the  artistic  mistake  of  blending  comedy  and  farce 
damages  a  splendid  play,  but  leaves  it  a  ^lendid  play  still.  In 
The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  this  mingling  of.  discordant 
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Hemcats  destioys  a  pby  Ckat  would  never  in  any  drcomittiices 
have  been  strong— a  play  nevertheleaa  whidi  abounds  in  animai 
spiiits,  and  is  luminous  bare  and  tbexe  with  true  dramatic 
points. 

It  is>  however,  on  his  two  last  comedies— rA«  Cotmlry  Wife 
and  The  Plain  Dealer— tiul  must  rest  Wycheiley's  fame  as  a 
master  of  that  comedy  of  repartee  which,  inaugurated  by 
Etheredge,  and  alterwsids  brought  to  perfection  by  Congreve 
and  Vanbrugb,  supplanted  the  humoristic  comedy  o^  tlie  £lisa- 
bethaas.  The  Country  Wife,  produced  in  167a  or  1673  and 
published  in  1675,  is  so  full  of  wit,  ingenuity,  animal  spirits  and 
conventional  humour  that,  had  it  not  hem  fee  its  motive—a 
motive  which  in  any  healthy  state  of  society  must  always  be  as 
repulsive  to  the  most  lax  as  to  the  most  moral  reader — it  wouU 
probably  have  survived  as  long  as^  acted  drama  remained  a 
Uterary  form  in  England.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  hand  that 
could  draw  snch  a  character  as  Majory  Phichwife  (the  un- 
doubted original  not  only  of  Congreve's  Miss  Prue  but  of  Van- 
brugh's  Hoyden),  such  a  character  ss  Sparkish  (the  undoubted 
original  of  Congreve's  Tattle),  such  a  character  as  Homer 
(the  undoubted  original  of  all  those,  cool  impudent  rakes  with 
whom  our  stage  has  since  been  familiar),  that  Wycherlcy  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  place  alongside  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh. 
And,  indeed,  if  priority  of  date  is  to  have  its  fair  and  full  weight, 
it  seems  difficult  to  challenge  Professor  Spalding's  dictum  that 
Wycherley  is  "  the  moat  vigorous  of  the  set." 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  life  and  brilliance  of  The  Country 
Wife  we  have  only  to  compare  It  with  The  Country  Girl,  after- 
wards made  famous  by  the  acting  of  Mrs  Jordan,  that  Bowdlerized 
form  of  The  Country  Wife  in  which  Garrick,  with  an  object  more 
praiseworthy  than  his  success,  endeavoured  to  free  it  of  its  load 
of  unparalleled  licentiousness  by  disturbing  and  sweetening  the 
motive— even  as  Voltaire  afterwards  (with  an  object  also  more 
praiseworthy  than  his  success)  endeavoured  to  disturb  and 
sweeten  the  motive  of  The  Plain  Dealer  in  La  Prude,   While  the 
two  Bowdlerized  forms  of  Garrick  and  Voltaire  are  ss  dull  ss 
the  /Btop  of  Boursault,  the  texture  of  Wychcrley's  scandalous 
dialogue  would  seem  to  scintillate  with  the  chsAglng  hues  of 
shot  silk  or  of  the  neck  of  a  pigeon  or  of  a  shaken  prism,  were  it 
not  that  the  many-coloured  li|^U  rather  suggest  the  miksmatic 
radiance  of  a  foul  ditch  Glimmering  in  the  sun.  It  is  easy  to  share 
Macaulay's  indignation  at  Wychcrley's  satyr-like  defilement  of 
art,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  protest  against  that  disparage- 
ment of  their  Uterary  riches  which  nullifies  the  value  of  Macaulay's 
criticism.    And  scarcely  mferior  to  The  Country  Wife  is  The 
Plain  DealeTt  produced  probably  early  in  1674  and  published 
three  years  later,—  a  pUy  of  whidi  Voltaire  said, "  Je  ne  connais 
pobt  de  comidie  chec  In  andens  ni  chezles  moderns  ou  il  y  ait 
autant  d'esprit."    This  comedy  had  an  immense  bfluence,  »s 
regards  manipulation  of  dialogue,  upon  all  subsequent  En^ish 
comedies  of  repartee,  and  he  who  wants  to  trace  the  ancestry 
of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Mrs  Hardcastle  has  only  to  turn  to  Jerry 
Blackacie  and  his  mother,  while  Manly  (for  whom  Wycherle/s 
eariy  patron,  the  duke  of  MonUusier,  sat),  though  he  is  perhaps 
overdone,  has  dominated  this  kmd  of  stage  character  ever  since. 
If  but  few  readers  know  how  constantly  the  bluoC  sententious 
utterances  of  this  character  are  reappearing,  not  on  the  stage 
tlone,  but  in  the  novel  and  even  in  poetry,  it  is  because  a 
play  whose  motive  is  monstrous  and  intolerable  can  only  live 
m  a  monstrous  and  intolerable  state  of  society;  it  is  because 
Wycherle/s  genius  was  followed  by  Nemesis,  who  always 
dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  defiler  of  literary  art.   When  Boras 
said- 

**  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 
The  mail's  the  gowd  for  a*  that  **; 

when  Sterne,  in  Tristram  Shandy,  said,  "Honours,  like  impres- 
ttons  upon  coin,  may  give  an  ideal  and  local  value  to  a  Ut  of 
base  metal,  but  gold  and  silver  wiU  pass  all  the  world  over 
without  any  other  recommendation  than  their  own  weight," 
what  did  these  writen  do  but  adopt— adopt  without  improving 
— Manly's  fine  saying  to  Freeman,  in  the  first  act:—"  I  wdgh 
the  man,  not  bis  title;  'tis  not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the 


metal  better  or  heavier '7  And  yet  k  ia  m  the  fourth  aad  fiflib 
acts  that  the  ooniacations  of  Wycherley's  comic  genius  are  th« ' 
most  daailing;  also^  it  is  tliere  that  the  Ucentiousness  is  the 
most  astonishing.  Not  that  the  worst  scenes  in  this  play  are 
really  more  wicked  than  the  worst  scenes  in  Vanbrugh's  Rttafse, 
but  they  are  more  seriously  imagined.  Being  leas  humorous  than 
Vanbrugh's  scenes,  they  are  more  terribly  and  earnestly  realistic; 
therefore  they  seem  more  wicked*  They  form  indeed  a  striking 
instance  of  the  folly  of  the  artist  who  selMts  a  stocy  which  cannot 
be  actualiaed  without  hurting  the  finer  instincts  of  human  nature; 
When  Menander  declared  that,  having  selected  his  plot,  be 
looked  upon  his  comedy  as  three  parts  finished,  he  touched  upon 
a  subject  which  all  woites  in  drama— aU  workers  in  imaginative 
literature  of  every  kind— would  do  well  to  cooaider.  In  all 
literatures —  ancient  and  modezft— an  infinite  wealth  of  material 
has  been  wasted  upon  subjects  that  axe  unworthy,  or  else  in- 
capsble,  of  artistic  realization;  and  yet  Wycherl^s  case  is, 
in  our  literature  at  least,  without  a  parallcle  No  doubt  it  may 
be  ii|^t  to  aay,  with  Ariatotle,  that  comedy  isan  imitation  oif 
bad  diaracters,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  in  comedy  art  may 
imitate  bad  characters  as  earnestly  as  she  may  imitate  good  ones^ 
— a  fact  which  Thackeray  forgot  when  he  made  Be^y  Sharp 
a  murderess,  thereby  destroying  at  once  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  finest  specimen  of  the  comedy  of  convention  in  the 
world.  And  perhaps  it  was  because  Vanbrugh  was  conscious  of 
this  law  of  art  that  he  blended  comedy  with  farce.  Perh^w  he 
f  dt  that  the  colossal  depravity  of  intrigue  in  which  the  English 
comedians  indulged  needs  to  be  not  only  warmed  by  a  supeiv 
abunduice  of  humour  but  softened  by  the  playful  mockery  of 
farce  before  a  dramatic  circle  such  as  that  of  the  Restoration 
drama  can  be  really  brought  within  human  sympathy.  Plu- 
tarch's impeachment  of  Aristophanes,  which  affirms  that  the 
master  of  the  old  comedy  wrote  less  for  honest  men  than  for 
men  sunk  in  baseness  and  debauchery,  was  no  doubt  unjust  to 
the  Greek  poet,  one  side  of  whose  humour,  and  one  alone,  could 
thus  be  impeached.  But  does  it  not  touch  all  sides  of  a  comedy 
like  Wycherley's— a  comedy  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the 
social  compact  upon  which  dvilizaticm  is  built?  As  to  comparing 
such  a  comedy  as  that  of  the  Restoration  with  the  comedy  of 
the  Elizabethans,  Jeremy  Collier  did  but  a  poor  service  to  the 
cause  he  undertook  to  advocate  when  he  set  the  occasional 
coarseness  of  Shakespeare  alongside  the  wickedness  of  Congreve 
and  Vanbrugh.  And  yet,  ever  since  Macaulay's  essay,  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Collier's  attack  as  being  levelled 
agsinst  the  immorality  of  the  '*  Restoration  dramatists."  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  Is  (as  was  pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  1699 
by  Dr  Drake  in  his  little^mown  vigorous  reply  to  Collier)  an 
attack  upon  the  English  drama  generally,  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  case  of  Shakespeare.  While  dwelling  upon  that  noxious 
sad  highly  immoral  i^y  Hamlet,  Collier  actually  leaves  un« 
scathed  the  author  of  The  Country  Wife,  but  fastens  on  Congreve 
and  Vanbrugh,  whose  plays— profligate  enough  in  all  conscience^- 
seem  almost  decent  beside  a  comedy  whose  incredible  vis  matrix 
is  "the  modish  distemper." 

That  a  stage,  indeed,  upon  which  was  given  with  applause 
A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (where  a  wife  dies  of  a  broken 
heart  for  doing  what  any  one  of  Wycherley's  married  women 
would  have  gkided  in  ddng)  should,  in  seventy  years,  have  given 
with  applause  The  Country  Wife  shows  that  in  historic  and  social 
evolution  as  fai  the  ev<^tttion  of  organisms,  "  change "  and 
"  progress "  are  very  far  from  being  convertible  terms,  Fof 
the  barbarism  of  the  sodety  dqncted  in  these  plays  was,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  fur  deeper  and  more  brutal  than  any 
barbarism  that  has  ever  existed  in  these  islands  within  the  historic 
period*  If  civilization  has  any  meanbg  at  all  for  the  soul  of 
man,  the  Englishmen  of  Chaucer's  time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  Heptarchy,  nay,  those  half-naked  heroes,  who  in  the  dawn  of 
English  history  clustered  along  the  southern  coast  to  defend  it 
from  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  were  far  more  civilized  than  that 
"race  gangrente "— the  treacherous  rakes,  mercenary  slaves 
and  bxaac^  strumpets  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  who  did  their 
bept  to  substitute- for  the  human  passion  of  love  (a  passion  which 
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^  was  known  perhaps  even  to  palaeolithic  man)  the  promlscuoos 
Interooune  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Yet  Collier  leaves 
Wycherl^  unassailed,  and  classes  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve  with 
Shakeq)earel 

It  was  after  the  success  of  The  Plain  Dealer  that  the  turning- 
point  came  In  Wycherley's  career.  The  great  dream  <^  all  the 
men  about  town  in  Charles's  time,  as  Wydierley*s  plays  all 
show,  was  to  marry  a  widow,  young  and  handsome,  a  peer's 
daughter  if  poesible—but  in  any  event  rich,  and  spend  her 
money  upon  wine  and  women.  While  talking  to  a  friend  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  at  Tunbridge,  Wycherley  heard  The  Plain 
Dealer  asked  for  by  a  lady  who,  in  the  person  of  the  countess  of 
Drogheda,  answered  all  the  requirements.  An  introduction 
ensued,  then  love-making,  then  marriage — a  secret  marriage, 
probably  in  x68o,  for,  fearing  to  lose  the  king's  patronage  and 
the  income  therefrom,  Wycheriey  still  thought  it  politic  to  pass 
as  a  bachelor.  He  had  not  seen  enough  of  life  to  learn  that  in  the 
long  run  nothing  is  politic  but  **  straightforwardness."  Whether 
because  his  countenance  wore  a  pensive  and  subdued  expression, 
suggestive  of  a  poet  who  had  married  a  dowager  countess  and 
awakened  to  the  situation,  or  whether  because  treacherous  con- 
fidants divulged  his  secret,  does  not  appear,  but  the  news  of  his 
marriage  oozed  out— it  reached  the  royal  ears,  and  deeply 
wounded  the  fother  anxious  about  the  education  of  his  son. 
Wycheriey  lost  the  appointment  that  was  so  nearly  within  his 
grasp— lost  indeed  the  royal  favour  for  ever.  He  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  regaining  it,  for  the  countess  seems  to  have  really 
loved  him,  and  Iom  in  a  Wood  had  proclaimed  the  writer  to  be 
the  kind  of  husband  whose  virtue  prospers  best  when  closely 
guarded  at  the  domestic  hearth.  Wherever  he  went  the  countess 
foUowed  him,  and  when  she  did  allow  him  to  meet  his  boon 
companions  it  was  in  a  tavern  in  Bow  Street  opposite  to  his  own 
house,  and  even  there  under  certain  protective  conditions. 
In  summer  or  in  winter  he  was  obliged  to  sit  with  the  window 
open  and  the  blinds  up,  so  that  his  wife  might  see  that  the  party 
included  no  member  of  a  sex  for  which  her  husband's  plays  had 
advertised  his  partiality.  She  died,  however,  in  the  year  after 
her  marriage  and  left  him  the  whole  of  her  fortune.  But  the 
title  to  the  property  was  disputed;  the  costs  of  the  litigation 
were  heavy— -so  heavy  that  his  father  was  unable  (or  dtee  he 
was  im willing)  to  come  to  his  aid;  and  the  result  of  his  marrying 
the  rich,  beautiful  and  titled  widow  was  that  the  poet  was 
thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison.  There  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  being  finally  released  by  the  liberality  of  James  II. — 
a  Uberality  which,  incredible  as  it  seems,  is  too  wdl  authenticated 
to  be  chaUenged.  James  had  been  so  much  gratified  by  seeing 
The  Plain  Dealer  acted  that,  finding  a  parallel  between  Manl/s 
*'  manliness "  and  his  own,  such  is  no  spectator  had  before 
discovered,  be  paid  off  Wycherle/s  execution  creditor  and 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  Other  debu  still 
troubled  Wycheriey,  however,  and  be  never  was  released  from 
his  embairassraents,  n6t  even  after  soooeeding  to  a  life  esute  in 
the  family  property.  In  coming  to  Wycherl^s  death,  we  come 
to  the  worst  allegation  that  has  ever  been  made  against  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he 
married  a  young  girl,  and  is  said  to  have  done  so  in  order  to  spite 
his  nephew,  the  next  in  succession,  knowing  that  he  himself 
must  shortly  die  and  that  the  jointure  would  impoverish  the 
estate. 

Wycheriey  wrote  verses,  and,  when  quite  an  <dd  man,  prepared 
them  for  the  press  by  the  aid  of  Alexander  3V>pe,  then  not  much 
more  than  a  boy.  But,  notwithstanding  all  Pope's  tinkering, 
they  remain  contemptible.  Pope's  pnUished  correspondence 
with  the  dramatist  #as  probably  edited  by  Um  with  a  view  to 
giving  an  impression  of  his  own  precocity.  The  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  cooled,  according  to  Pope's  account,  because 
Wycheriey  took  offence  at  the  numerous  corrections  on  his  verses. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Wycheriey  discovered  that  Pope,  while 
still  professing  friendship  and  admiration,  satifixed  his  friend  in 
the  Essay  on  CrUieism*  Wycheriey  died  on  the  xst  of  January 
i7t6,  and  waa  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chttieh  in  Covent 
Guden.  CT.W^D.,' 


WTCUPFB>  (tfr  Wtcu#),  iORN   (c,  tj«o-i384),   Bnglfab 
reformer,  was  bom,  according  to  John  Ldand,*  our  sizisle 
authority  on  the  point,  at  Ipreswel  (evidently  H^wdl)»  x  m. 
from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.    The  date  may  have  been  some- 
where about  ijaow  Leiand  elsewhere  mentions  that  he  "  drew  his 
'  origin  "  from  Wydiffe-on-Tees  {CoUaOanea^  u.  '3S9),  so  that  his 
lineage  was  of  the  andent  tusSly  which  is  celebrated  by  Scott  in 
Marmian.    The  Wycliffes  had  a  natural  connexion  with  the 
college  at  Oxford  which  had  been  founded  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  previous  century  by  their  neighbours,  the  Balliols  of  Barnard 
Castle;  and  to  BalUol  College,  then  distinctivdy  an  "  arts  " 
college,*  John  Wydiffe  in  due  time  proceeded.    It  has  been 
generally  believed,  and  waa  in  iaxx  believed  not  many  years 
after  hii  death,  that  he  was  a  feUow  of  Merton  College  in  1356; 
bu|  this  Identification  probably  lesta  on  a  confusion  with  a  ooa- 
temporary.    That  the  future  reformer  was  a  feUow  of  Balliol 
is  implied  in  the  fact  that  some  Ume  after  1356,  but  before  the 
summer  of  1360,  he  was  elected  master.   Thb  office  he  held  but  a 
short  timet   So  soon  as  1361  he  accepted  a  college  living,  that  of 
Fillingham  in  Lino^nshire,  and  probably  left  Oxford  for  some 
time.   In  the  same  year  the  name  of  a  certain  "  John  de  Wydif 
of  the  diocese  of  York,  M.A."    app^ears  as  a  supi^iant  to  the 
Roman  Curia  for  a  provision  to  a  prebend,  canonry  and  dignity 
at  York  (Co/,  of  Entries  in  Ike  Papal  Registries,  ed.  Bliss,  Petitions, 
i.  300).    This  was  not  granted,  but  Wydiffe  recdved  instead 
the  prebend  of  Aust  In  the  coUegiate  diurch  of  Weatbuiy-oiK 
Trym.  In  1365  one  "  John  dc  Wydif  "  was  appointed  by  S^mon 
Islip,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  wardenahip  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  a  house  which  the  archbishop  founded  for  a  mixed  body  of 
monks  and  secular  deigy,  and  then— as  a  result  of  the  inevitable 
quarrels— filled  exdusivdy  with  the  latter.    Two  years  later* 
however,  Islip's  successor,  the  monk  Simon  Langham,  reversed 
the  process,  replacing  the  intruded  seculars  by  monks.    The 
dispossessed  warden  and  feUows  appealed  to  Rime,  and  in  1371 
Judgment  was  given  against  them.  The  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  warden  of  (Canterbury  Hall  with  the  rdormer  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute.  It  has  been  understood  as  rderred  to  by  Wydiffe  him- 
self {De  eecUsia,  cap.  xvi.  pp.  370  sq.),  and  was  assumed  by  the 
contemporary  monk  of  St  Albans  {Ckron,  Angl.  ''Rolls  "ser.p.xi5) 
and  by  Wydiffe's  opponent  William  Woodford  {Fasc  Zisan, 
P'  517)1  who  found  in  Wydiffe's  resentment  at  this  treatment 
the  motive  for  his  attacks  on  the  rdigious  otdcn,it  has  likewise 
been  assumed  by  a  series  of  modem  scholars,  including  Losexth 
(RealencyklopUdie,  1908  ed.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  ssS,  §35),  who  only 
denies  the  deductions  that  Woodford  drew  from  it.  Dr  Rashdall, 
on  the  other  hand,  following  Shirley,  brings  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Wydiffe  of  Canterbury  Hall  could  not  have  been  the 
reformer,  but  was  the  same  person  as  the  fellow  of  Merton,  this 
being  the  strongest  argument  against  the  identification  of  the 
latter  with  the  reformer.    The  confusion  is  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  yet  another  **  John  Wydif "  or  "  Widif  "  on  the 
'  A  note  is  necessary  as  to  the  spelling  of  Wydiffe's  name.   Out 
of  thirteen  coatemporary  entries  in  documents,  twdve  give  "  y  "  in 
the  first  syllable.    In  not  one  of  these  b  there  a  "  dc "  (tnouxh 
once  a  **  kc  ")  (see  F.  D.  Matthew  in  the  Academy,  Tune  7.  1884). 
The  chroniclers,  &c.,  offer  every  imaginable  variety  o!  speUiag.  and 
.it  is  possible  that  one  favourite  form  in  more  recent  times,  **  Wide- 
Uffe,   derived  its  popularity  from  the  oldpUy  on  the  name, "  nequam 
vtu,"  which  we  find  in  Cascoifine.    The  spdling  adopted  in  the 

f resent  artide  is  that  of  the  vtllaee  from  which  Wycfiffe  derived 
is  name;  it  b  also  preferred  by  the  editors  of  the  Wydiffe  Bible, 
by  Miiman  and  by  SCubbs.  "  WycUf  "  has  the  support  of  Shirley, 
of  T.  Arnold  and  of  the  Wydif  Society;  while  ^Widif  "  is  the 
popular  form  in  Germany. 

*  Itinerary,  Stow's  transcript,  Bodleian  Library,  Tanner  MS. 
464,  f.  45  (Leiand 's  original  being  mutilated  at  this  place).  Heame 
misprinted  the  name  '^SpresweP'  and  thus  set  all  Wydiffe's  bio- 
graphers bn  a  search  after  a  vox  nikili.   The  identification  of  Spres' 


well  with  the  site  of  a  vanished  hamlet  near  Wydiffe  on  the  Tc 
about  I  m.  from  that  of  a  supposed  "  Old  Richmond,"  accepted 
by  Loscrth  on  the  authority  of  Lcchler,  is  unsupported  by  any 
trustworthy  evidence. 

*See  a-aocumeat  of  i^^  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  Fonrtk 
Report^  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  pp.  44a  s^ 
Provision  for  theological  study  was  made  by  the  beiMfaction  of  Sir 
Philip  Somerville  in  1340  (Lyte,  Hist,  of  tka  Univ.  of  Oeford,  p.  154, 
1886;. 
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books  of  Queen's  College,  as  pt>ying  rent  for  rooms  as  a  "  pen* 
sioner  "  or  "  commoner  "  for  the  yean  x37K'-i37'i  r374'*x375 
and  Z380-X38Z.  It  has  thus  been  commonly  aasuined  (cf.  by 
Loserth)  thi^  the  reformer  was  at  one  time  in  residence  at  Queen's, 
the  date  being  given  as  1363.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
John  Widif  ^  the  Queen's  Cbllege  accounts  is  the  same  as  the 
John  Wydif  who  appears  in  the  CoUege  cMnpuius  fOr  X371-137S 
as  one  of  the  "  almonry  boys  "  of  the  Coltege,  and,  therefore, 
certainly   not   the   reformer.* 

These  questions,  even  that  of  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury, 
are,  however,  essentially  unimportant,  unless  we  are  prepared 
with  Woodford  to  impute  mean  motives  to  a  great  man.  What 
is  certain  is  that  long  before  Wydiffe  had  become  a  power  outside 
Oxford  his  fame  was  established  in  the  univenity.  He  was 
acknowledged  supreme  in  the  philoaophical  disputations  of  the 
schoob,  and  his  lectures  were  crowded.  His  influence  was, 
however,  pur^  academic,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
at  the  outset  by  any  conscious  opposition  to  the  established 
order  in  the  church;  and,  as  Loserth  points  out,  it  was  not 
until  he  was  drawn  into  the  arena  of  the  politioo-ecdesiastical 
conflicts  of  the  day  that  Wydiffe  became  of  world-importancew 
It  has  been  gener^y  assumed  that  this  happened  first  in  1366, 
and  that  Wycliffe  published  his  DdemdnaHo  quaedom  d«  domtmio 
in  support  of  the  action  of  parliameot  in  refusng  the  tribute 
demanded  by  Pope  Urban  V.;  but  Loserth  has  shown  that  this 
work,  which  contains  the  first  trace  of  that  doctrine  of  dominium 
or  lordship  wluch  Wycliffe  afterwards  developed  in  a  sense 
hostile  to  the  whole  papal  system,  must  be  assigned  to  a  date 
some  ei^t  years  later.  Wychffe,  in  fact,  for  some  years  to  come 
had  the  reputation  of  a  good  "  curialist."  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  pope  would  scarcely  have  granted  him  (January  1373) 
a  licence  to  keep  his  Westbury  prebend  even  after  he  shoidd  have 
obtained  one  at  Lincoln  {Cai.  Papal  LeUerSt  ed.  Bliss  and  Twem- 
low,  iv.  193).  Moreover,  H  is  uniformly  asserted  that  Wycliffe 
fell  into  heresy  after  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
{Fasc.  ZiM.  p.  9),  and  the  papal  doamient  above  quoted  shows 
that  he  lutd  only  just  become,  a  doctor  of.  theology,  that  is 
in  1373. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  Wydiffe's  tendencies  may 
t  not  already  have  been  sufficiently  pronounced  to  call  attention 
to  him  in  high  places  as  a  possibfy  useful  instrument  for  the 
anti-papal  poticy  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  party.  Evidence 
of  royal  favour  was  soon  not  wanting.  On  the  7th  of  April  1374, 
he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth 
in  Leicestershire,  which  he  held  until  his  death;  and  on  the 
36th  of  July  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  royal  envoys  to  proceed 
to  Bruges  to  confer  with  the  papal  representatives  on  the  long 
vexed  question  of  **  provisions  "  iq.v.).  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  attached  to  this  mission  as  theologian,  and  that  this  was 
so  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  not  yet  considered  a  persona 
ingrata  at  the  Curia.  The  rank  he  took  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  his  name  stands  second,  next  after  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Bangor,  on  the  commission,  and  that  he  received  pay  at  the 
princely  rate  of  twenty  shilhngs  a  day.  The  commission  itself 
was  appointed  in  consequence  of  urgent  and  repeated  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  Commons;  but  the  king  was  himself 
interested  in  keeping  up  the  papal  system  of  provisions  and 
reservations,  and  the  negotiations  were  practically  fruitless. 

After  his  return  to  England  Wycliffe  lived  chiefly  at  Lutter- 
worth and  Oxford,  maldng  frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to 
London,  where  his  fame  as  a  popular  preacher  was  rapidly 
established.  It  Is  from  this  period,  indeed,  that  dates  the 
development  of  the  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  folly  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy,  which  had  gained  him  a  ready  hearing,  into 
a  systematic  attadc  on  the  whole  established  order  in  the  church. 
It  was  not  at  the  outset  the  dogmatic,  but  the  political  elements 


in  the  papal  system  that  provoked  his  censure.  The  negotiations 
at  Bruges  had  doubtless  strengthened  the  sympathy  which  he 
already  fdt  for  the  anti-curial  tendendes  in  English  politics 
from  Edward  I.'s  time  onwards,  and  a  final  impulse  was  given  by 
the  attitude  of  the  "  Good  Parliament "  in  1376;  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  was  reading  his  treatise  on  dvil  lordship  (JDe 
eiviU  dominio)  to  his  students  at  Oxford.  Of  its  propositions 
some,  according  to  Loserth,  were  taken  bodily  from  the  140 
titles  of  the  bill  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  abuses  introduced 
m  the  parliament;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 
Wycliffe  did  not  rather  inspire  the  bill  than  the  bill  Wydiffe. 
However  this  may  be,  the  reformer  now  for  the  first  time  publidy 
proclaimed  the  revolutionary  doctrine  that  ri^teousness  is 
the  sole  indefeasible  title  to  dominion  and  to  property,  that  an 
unrighteous  clergy  has  no  such  title,  and  that  the  dedsion  as 
to  whether  or  no  th6  property  of  ecdeaiastics  should  be  taken 
away  rests  with  the  dvil  powex^-"  politicorum  qui  intendunt 
praxi  et  statui  regnorum  "  {De  civ,  dom.  i.  37,  p.  369).  It  was 
unlikdy  that  a  doctrine  so  convenient  to  the  secxilar  authorities 
should  long  hkve  remained  a  mere  subject  of  obscure  debate, 
in  the  schools;  as  it  was,  it  was  advertised  abroad  by  the  in- 
discreet zeal  of  its  orthodox  opponents,  and  Wycliffe  could 
declare  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  it  had  been  brought  down 
into  the  streets  and  "  every  sparrow  twittered  about  it" 

If  the  position  at  which  Wycliffe  had  now  arrived  was  origioatly 
inspired,  as  Loserth  asserts,  by  his  intimate  knowled^  of  and 
mrmpathy  \rith  the  lefislation  01  Edward  L,  1«.  by  political  rather 
than  tbmlodcal  considAqptions,  the  necessity  for^  giving  to  it  a 
phUoeophicaT  and  xeligious  basis  led  inevitably  to  its  development 
into  a  criticism  not  only  of  the  political  claims  but  of  the  doctrinal 
standpoint  of  the  churni.  As  a  philosopher,  indeed,  Wycliffe  was 
no  more  than  the  last  of  the  conspicuous  Oxford  scholastics,  and  his 
philosophy  is  of  importance  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  detennincd  his 
doctrine  of  dominium^  and  so  set  the  direction  in  wluch  his  political 
and  relioous^  views  were  ^to  develop.  In  the  great  controversy 
between  Kealism  and  Nominalism  he  stood  on  the  side  of  the  former, 
though  his  doctrine  of  universals  showed  the-  Influence  of  the  critU 
dams  of  Ockham  and  the  nonunalists.  He  ia  Platonic  in  bia  oon<* 
ception  of  God  aa  the/orma  renan  in  whom  the  ralumes  exempiaret 
e^t  eternally,  bdng  in  fact  his  Word,  who  is  omnia  in  omnibut 
(i  Cor.  XV.  28) ;  every  creature  in  respect  of  its  esse  ifOtUigibUe  ia 
God,  rinoe  every  creature  is  in  essence  the  same  aathe  idea,  and  all 
raUones  ideales  are  esaeotially  the  same  aa  the  Word  of  God  (Ds 
deminic  dinno,  jpp.  43,  43).  There  is  one  ens,  the  ems  oiui/ofiim, 
which  indudes  m  itsecf  and  comprehends  all  other  cniior— all  urn? 
venals  and  all  the  individual  ^rts  of  the  universe  {De  dom.  die, 
pp.  58  sq.>.  The  prooesa  by  which  the  primary .«iii  ia  apedficated.  or 
by  which  a  higher  and  more  geaoal  daaa  paases  into  aenaible  cxiat* 
enoe,  ia  that  it  recdvea  the  addition  of  aubstantial  form  when^  it 
is  rendered  capable  of  acquiring  qualitiea  and  other  acddenta  (mtf. 
pp.  48  sq.).  TO  Wycliffe  the  doctrine  of  arbitrary  divine  decreea 
waa  anatnema.  The  will  of  God  is  Ua  easential  and  eternal  nature* 
bv  which  all  lus  acts  are  detetimned  j  it  was  thus  with  the  creation* 
nnoe  God  created  all  thitt|[a  in  their  primordial  cauaea,  aa  genera 
and  species,  or  else  in  their  material  easencca,  secundum  raiionet 
abscondUas  seminaUs  {ibid.  p.  66).  Gbd*s  creation  b  conditio,  .d  by 
his  own  eternal  nature;  the  worid  is  therefore  not  merely  one 
among  aa  infinity  of  altemativeav  an  arbitrary  aclection,  aoto  ^wak, 
but  is  the  only  possible  workl;  it  ia,  moceover,  not  ia  the  nature 
of  an  eternal  emanation  from  God,  but  waa  created  at  a  given 
moment  of  time — to  think  otherwise  would  be  to  admit  its  absolute 
necessity,  which  would  destroy  frce-wtll  and  merit.  Since,  however, 
an  things  came  into  being  in  this  way,  it  foUowa  that  the  creature 
can  produce  nothing  aave  what  God  naa  already  created.*  So  then 
all  nnman  lordship  is  derived  from  the  supreme  overiordship 
of  God  and  is  inseparable  from  it,  «nce  whatever  God  g^vea  to  his 
servants  is  part  of  himadf,  from  the  first  gift,  which  is  the  esse 
intelligibile,  U,  really  the  divine  essence,  down  to  those  special  gif  U 
which  flow  from  the  communication  <»  his  Holv  Spirit;  ao  that  in 
him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  beii^.  But,  in  giving,  God 
doea  not  part  with  the  lordship  of  the  thing  given;  his  gifu  are  of 
the  nature  oi  fiefs,  and  whatever  lordahip  the  creature  may  poasesa 
is  heM  aubject  to  due  aervictt  to  the  supreme  overtord.  Thus,  aa  ia 
feudalism,  ferdahip  is  distinguished  from  poaaeaaion.    Lordahip  ia 

*Thia  leads  to  the  question  of  predestination  and  free-will,  ia 
which  WycUffs  Ukes  a  middle  position  with  the  aid  of  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  between  that  which  Is  necessary  absolutdy  and  that 
which  is  necessary  on  a  given  supposition.  God  doea  not  will  sin, 
for  he  only  wills  that  which  has  being,  and  sin  b  the  negation  of 
bdng;  he  necessitates  men  to  perform  actions  which  are  m  them- 
selves neither  right  nor  wrong;  they  become  right  or  wrong  througa 
man's  free  agency. 
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not  properiy  pfoprieCaiy,  aodpcopefty  k  tlM  result  of  mu;  Clmtt 
and  nU  apostles  nad  Done.^  Tne  service,  however,  by  which  lord- 
ship is  held  of  God  is  righteousness  and  its  works;  it  follows  that 
the  unrighteous  (cnrfeit  their  right  to  exercise  it,  and  may  be  deprived 
of  thdr  possessions  by  competent  authority. 

The  question,  of  coune,  follows  as  to  what  this  authority  ia,  and 
this  Wydiffe  sets  out  to  answer  in  the  Determinaiio  guaedam  de 
domtnio  and,  mote  elaborately,  in  the  De  chili  dominio.  Briefly,  his 
•rgument  is  that  the  church  nas  no  oonoem  with  temporal  matters 
at  all.  that  fdr  the  clerajy  to  hold  propetty  ii  nnful,  and  that  it  is 
lawful  for  stsrtesmen  (pamici) — who  are  God's  stewards  in  temporals— 
to  take  away  the  goods  of  such  of  the  clcr87  as,  by  reason  of  their 
unrighteousness,  no  longer  render  the  service  by  which  they  hold 
them.  That  Uie  church  was  actually  in  a  condition  to  deserve 
fpoUatbn  he  itefused.  indeed— thou^  only  under  pressure— to 
amrm;  but  his  theories  fitted  in  too  well  with  the  notorious  aims  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  not  to  rouse  the  bitter  hostility  <rf  the  endowed 
clergy.  With  the  mendicant  orders  he  continued  tor  a  while  to  be 
OB  food  terms* 

Hitherto  Wydiffe  had  made  ao  open  attack  on  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  church,  and  for  some  time  he  had  been  allowed 
to  spread  his  doctrines  without  hindrance.  Early  in  1377, 
however.  Archbishop  Sudbury  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
the  .bishop  of  London,  and  answer  certain  chargca  laid  against 
him.  The  nature  of  these  accusatwns  is  not  stated,  but  their 
purport  can  hardly  be  doubtfoL  On  the  19th  of  February  1377, 
WycUffe  made  his  appearance  at  St  Paul's.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Lord  Percy,  marshal  of 
En^and,  and  by  four  doctors  .of  the  four  mendicant  orders. 
The  trials  however,'  came  to  nothing;  before  Wydiffe  could 
open  his  mouth,  the  court  was  broken  up  by  a  nide  brawl  between 
fall  protectors  and  Bishop  Courtenay,  ending  in  a  general  riot 
of  the  dtisens  of  London,  who  were  so  much  enraged  by  the 
insult  to  their  bishop  in  his  own  cathedral  churcb-^oming  as 
this  did  at  the  same  time  as  a  serious  attempt  at  an  invasion  by 
the  duke  in  parliament  of  their  dvic  fiberties  (Chron,  AngL 

S.  120)— that  they  would  have  sacked  his  palace  of  the  Savoy 
ad  not  Courtenay  himself  intervened. 
Wydiffe  bad  escaped  for  the  time,  but  hit  enemies  did  not 
rdy  soldy  on  their  own  weapons.  Probably  before  this  they 
had  set  their  case  before  the  pope;  and  on  the  sand  of  May 
five  bulls  were  issued  by  Gregory  XI.,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Rome  from  Avignon,  condemning  eighteen  (or  in  other  copies 
nineteen)  "  condusions  "  drawn  from  Wydiffe's  writings.  All 
the  artides  but  one  are  taken  from  his  Z>e  tivUi  dominio.  The 
bulls  truly  stated  Wydiffe's  intellectual  linesge;  he  was  following 
in  the  error  of  ACarsilius  of  Padua;  and  the  articles  laid  against 
faim  are  concerned  entirely  with  questions  aptated  between 
church  and  state— how  far  ecdesiastical  censures  could  lawfully 
affect  a  man's  dvil  position,  and  whether  the  diurch  had  a 
right  to  VBOdve  and  bold  temporal  endowments.  The  bulls  were 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishi^  of 
London,  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  king.  Hie  university 
was  to  take  Wydiffe  and  send  him  to  the  prelates;  the  latter 
were  then  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  to  report  to 
the  pope,  Wydiffe  being  meanwhile  kept  in  confinement.  The 
execution  of  the  papal  buUs  was  impeded  by  three  separate 
causes— the  king's  death  on  the  axst  of  June;  the  tardy  action  of 
the  iMohops,  who  enjoined  the  university  to  make  a  report,  instead 
of  simply  sending  Wydiffe  to  them;  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  imimsity  to  admit  external  authority,  and,  above  aO,  the 
p(^'s  right  to  order  the  imprisonment  of  any  man  in  England. 
The  convocation  of  the  university.  Indeed,  as  the  St  Albans 

^See  R.  L.  Poole*s  picfaoe  to  his  editwn of  Ht^ IH  damimio  dirim9» 
when  Wydiffe's  indebtedness  to  Richard  Fits  Ralph,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  for  his  views  on  lordship  and  property  u  shown  at  some 
length  (pp.  xxxiv  sq.).  Fits  Ralph  had  been  a  fellow  of  Balliol.  and 
waa  vic»chan'cdlor  of  the  university  in  or  about  1333  C^  A  Wood, 
FasU  Oxdm.  p.  ai,  ed.  Cutch.  1790).  The  first  fourbooks  of  hb  D€ 
pauUrit  Sohatoris  were  edited  by  R.  L.  Poole  for  the  Wydiffe 
Socu^tv.  and  published  in  1890  in  an  appendix  to  the  edition  of  the 
De  dcminio  dmno,  Fitt  Ralph  also  taught  that  lordship  was  con- 
ditioned by  grace,  and  that  property  had  come  into  the  worid  with 
sin.  Fits  Ralph's  work  was,  however,  directed  to  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  raised  by  the  mendicant  orders  as  to  "possesnon  " 
and  "  use  ":  Wydiffe  extended  the  scope  of  the  doctnae  so  as  to 
tadode  all  dvil  and  ccdettasdcal  society. 


chrenicler*  atatei  with  lameDtition,  a»de  serxoos  objections 
to  recdving  the  bull  at  all;  and  in  (he  end  it  merely  directed 
Wydiffe  to  keq>  within  his  lodgings  at  Black  Hall  for  a  time. 

If  the  univenity  was  di^iosed  to  favour  the  icComicr,  the 
government  was  not  less  sou  John  of  Gaunt  was  for  the  moment 
in  retirement;  but  the  mother  of  the  young  king  appears  to 
have  adopted  his  policy  in  church  afbirs,  and  die  naturally 
occupied  a  chief  position  In  the  new  aXmdL   As  soon  as  parlia- 
ment met  m  the  autumn  of  1377,  Wydiffe  was  consulted  by  it  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  prohibiting  that  treasure  should  pass  out 
of  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  demand.    Wsrdiffe's 
affirmative  judgment  is  contained  in  a  state  paper  still  extnnt; 
and  its  tone  Is  plain  proof  enough  of  his  oonfidenoe  that  his 
views  on  the  main  question  of  churdi  and  state  had  the  support 
of  the  nation.*  Indeed  he  had  laid  before  thb  same  parliament 
his  answer  to  the  pope's  bulb,  with  a  defence  of  the  soxmdaess 
of  his  opinions.   His  univeislty,  moreover,  confirmed  his  argu> 
ment;  his  tenets.  It  said,  were  true  (t.e.  orthodox),  though  their 
expression  was  such  as  to  admit  of  an  incorrect  interpretation. 
But  Wydiffe  waa  atHl  bound  to  dear  faimsdf  before  the  prelates 
who  had  summoned  him,  and  early  in  1378  he  appeared  for  this 
purpose  in  the  chapd  of  Lambeth  Palace.  His  written  defence, 
exprened  in  some  respects  in  more  cautious  language  than  he  had 
previowly  used,  was  laid  before  the  council;  but  its  session 
was  rudely  interrupted,  not  only  by  an  inroad  of  the  London 
dtizens  with  a  crowd  of  the  rabble,  but  also  by  a  messenger  from 
the  princess  <^  Wales  enjoining  them  not  to  pass  judgment 
against  Wydiffe;  and  thus  a  second  time  he  escaped,  either 
without  sentence,  or  at  most  with  a  gentle  request  that  he  woukl 
avoid  discussing  the  matters  in  question.  Meanwhile  his  "  pTO> 
testatio  "  was  sent  on  to  Rome^    Before,  however,  any  further 
step  could  be  taken  at  Rome,  Gregory  XL  died. 
'  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Wydiffe  was  once  more  called  upon 
to  prove  his  loyalty  to  John  of  Gaunt    The  duke  had  violated 
the  sanctuary  of  Westminster  by  sending  a  band  of  armed  men 
to  seize  two  squires  who  had  taken  refuge  there.    One  of  them 
was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  the  other  murdered,  together  with  the 
servant  of  the  church  who  attempted  to  resist  his  arrest.    After 
a  while  the  bishop  of  London  excommunicated  all  concerned  in 
the  crime  (except  only  the  king,  his  mother  and  his  uncle), 
and  preached  against  the  culprits  at   Paul's  Cross.     At  the 
parliament  held  at  Gloucester  in  October,  in  the  presence  of  the 
legates  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  Wydiffe  read  an  apology  for  the 
duke's  action  at  Westminster,  pleading  that  the  men  were  killed 
in  resbting  legal  arrest.   The  paper,  which  forms  part  of  the  Us 
ecclesia,  lays  down  the  permissible  limits  of  the  right  of  asylum, 
and  maintains  the  right  of  the  dvil  power  to  invade  the  sanctuary 
in  order  to  bring  escaped  prisoners  to  justice. 

The  Khism  in  the  papacy,  owing  to  the  dection  of  Qement  VII. 
in  opposition  to  Urban  VL,  accentuated  Wydiffe's  hostility  to 
the  Holy  See  and  its  daims.  His  attitude  was  not,  indeed,  as 
yet  fully  devdoped.  He  did  not  object  to  a  visible  head  of 
the  church  so  long  as  this  head  possessed  the  essential  quali- 
fication of  righteousness,  as  a  member  of  the  dect.  It  was  only 
later,  with  the  devdopment  of  the  scsndals  of  the  schism,  that 
Wydiffe  definitdy  branded  the  pope,  qua  pope,  as  Antichrist;* 
the  sin  of  Silvester  L  in  accepting  the  donation  of  Constantine 
had  made  all  his  successors  apostates  (Sermcnes,  it  37). 
The  year  1378,  indeed,  saw  the  beginning  of  an  agressive  pro- 
paganda which  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  issue  in  a  position 
wholly  revolutionary.  Wydiffe's  criticism  of  the  established 
order  and  of  the  accepted  doctrines  had  hitherto  been  mainly 

*When  he  ays  that  the  bull  was  only  reodyed  at  Oxford 

shortly  before  Christmas,  be  is  apparently  confounding  it  with  the 
prelates'  mandate,  which  is  datea  December  18  (Lewis,  appendix 
xvii.). — Ckron.  Angl.  p.  173. 

*  In  one  text  of  thb  document  a  note  is  appended,  to  the  effect 
that  the  council  enioined  silence  on  the  writer  as  touching  the  matter 
therein  contained  {Fasciemli  Zimniontm^  p.  271).  This,  if  true,  was 
apparently  a  measure  of  precaution. 

^  So  he  describes  the  popes  in  the  firat  sermon  In  vol.  it  of  the 
Strmones.  This  may  very  probably  refer  to  the  two  riva]  inpes  (d.. 
Buddensteg.  PeUmteal  Works,  intr.  p.  xxi).  Book  m.  ef^  O^ui 
eetngeiicuM  isjdso  stgnificaotly  eAtltwd  De  AuHikritl^, 
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confined  to  the  icfaoob;  he  noir  detenohied  to  cany  it  dowo 
into  the  streets.  For  this  ptupoee  he  chose  two  mems,  both 
based  on  the  thesis  which  he  had  loag  maintained  as  to  the 
supreme  attthority  of  Holy  Scxipture,  as  the  great  charter  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  first  means  was  his  mstitution  of  the 
"poor"  or  "^ple*'  pnests  to  preach  his  doctrines  thiouj^ioiit 
the  oonntiy;  the  second  was  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate  into 
English,  which  he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  his  friends 
Nicholas  Hereford  and  John  Purvey  (see  BmLB,  EncuSh). 
This  version  of  the  Bible,  and  still  more  his  numerous  sermons 
and  tracts,  established  WycUffe's  now  undisputed  position  as 
the  founder  of  English  prose  writing. 

The  choice  of  secular  priests  to  be  his  itinerant  preadien 
was  significant  of  another  change  of  attitude  on  Wychffe's  part« 
Hitherto  he  had  been  on  good  terms  with  the  friars,  whose  ideal 
of  poverty  appealed  to  him;  as  already  mentioned,  four  doctors 
of  the  mendicant  orders  had  appeared  with  him  at  his  trial  in 
1377.  But  he  had  come  to  recognixe  that  all  organised  societies 
within  the  church,  "  sects  "  as  he  called  them,  were  liable  to  the 
same  corruption,  while  he  objected  fundamentally  to  the  principle 
which  had  established  a  q>ecial  standard  of  morality  for  the 
**  religious."  On  the  other  hand,  Wydiffe's  itinerant  preachers 
were  not  necessarily  intended  to  work,  as  rivals  to  the  beneficed 
clergy.  The  idea  that  underlay  their  mission  was  nther 
analogous  to  that  which  animated  Wesley  four  centuries  later. 
Wydiffe  aimed  at  supplementing  the  services  of  the  church 
by  regular  religious  instruction  in  the  vernacular;  and  his 
organization  included  a  good  number  of  men  who  hdd  or  had 
held  respectable  positions  in  their  colleges  at  Oxford.  The 
influence  of  their  teaching  was  soon  felt  throughout  the  country. 
The  common  people  were  rejoiced  by  the  plain  snd  hom^ 
doctrine  which  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  simple  "  law  "  of  the  gospel, 
while  they  no  doubt  relished  the  denunciation  of  existing  evils 
in  the  church  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  burthen  of  such 
discourses.  The  feeling  of  disaffection  against  the  rich  and 
careless  clergy,  monks  and  friars  was  widespread  but  undefined. 
Wydiffe  turned  it  into  a  definite  channel. 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  his  popular  propaganda  and  hb 

interventions  in  politics,  Wydifle  was  appealing  to  the  world  of 

learning  m  a  series  of  Latin  treatises,  which  followed  each  other 

In  rapid  succession,  and  collectively  form  his  summa  Ikeehgiae.*^ 

During  the  years  1378  and  1379  he  produced  his  works  on  the 

truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  diurch,  on  the  office  of  king,  on 

the  papal  power. 

Ol  all  tbe«e.  except  the  third,  the  general  character  has  already 
been  indicated.  The  De  officio  reps  »  practkally  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  papal  monarchy,  an  anticipation  of  the  theocratic 
conception  of  national  kingship  as  escablbhed  later  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  king  is  God's  vicar,  to  be  n^arrfed  with  a  spiritual  fear 
second  only  to  that  due  to  God,  and  resistance  to  him  for  personal 
wrong  suffered  is  wicked.  His  jurisdiction  extends  over  an  causes. 
The  bishops — who  are  to  the  king  as  Christ's  Humanity  is  to  his 
Divinity— -derive  their  jurisdiction  from  him,  and  whatever  they  do 
is  doncoy  his  authority.'  Thus  in  his  palpable  dignity,  towards  the 
worM,  the  king  is  superior  to  the  priest:  it  is  only  in  nis  impalpable 
dignity,  towa  rds  God,  that  the  priest  is  superior  to  the  kins.  Wydiffe 
thus  passed  from  an  assailant  of  the  papal  to  an  assailant  of  the 
sacerdotal  power;  and  in  this  way  he  was  ultimately  led  to  examine 
and  to  reject  the  distinctive  symbol  of  that  power,  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.' 

*  J.  Loaerth,  in  his  paper  *'  Die  Genesis  von  Widifs  Summa 
Theologiae"  {SiUungiber,  der  k.  A  had.  der  Wisstnuh.,  Vienna. 
1908,  vol.  156)  gives  proofs  that  the  Summa  was  not  produced  on  a 
pcevbttsly  thought  out  plan,  but  that  even  the  huver  works  forming 
part  of  it  "  were  the  outcome  of  tboM  conflicts  which  were^foug^t 
out  inside  and  outside  the  Good  PaHiameot,"  uf,  they  were  primarily 
intended  as  weapons  in  the  ccdesiastico-poUtical  controversies  ol 
the  time. 

*Epis€opi,  sm  offieiaks  €t  amUi  tut,  lenetUttr  in  fna/srsfi^iie  kdi 
eauM  tfirOtuUiUr  lognoscere  amtoHtale  regis;  erfo  rex  per  iUos, 
Sunt  entm  talee  UgU  Homines  regis.    See  De  officio  regis  (cd.  A.  W 
Pollard  and  Charles  Sayle,  from  Vienna  MSS.  4514.  3933,  Wydif 
Soc.  1887),  cap.  vi.  p.  1 10. 

*  Sporadic  attacks  had  been  made  on  this  before,  though  it  had 
not  been  formally  challenged  in  the  schools  See  the  interesting  case 
of  the  heretic  priest  Ralph  of  Tremur  in  the  Register  of  Jokn  de 
CnMdison»  Bishop  of  Exeier,  edited  by  F.  C.  Hingeston^Raadolpb 
Q^adoa  and  Eaeter,  1894),  pp^  1147  and  1179. 


Wydiffe  himself  had  for  some '  ime,  both  in  speech  and  writhig; 
indicated  the  main  characteristics  of  his  teaching  on  the  Euchu^ 
ist.  It  wss  not,  however,  till  1379  or  1386^  that  began  a  formal 
public  attack  on  what  he  calls  the. "  new  "  doctrine  in  a  set  of 
theses  propounded  at  Oxford.  These  were  followed  by  sermons, 
tracts,  and,  hi  1381,  l^  his  great  treatise  De  euckanslia,  Fhudly, 
at  the  dose  of  his  Uf  e,  he  summed  up  his  doctrine  in  this  as  in 
other  matters  hi  the  Tnahgnt. 

The  language  in  whkrh  he  denounced  transobetanriatlon  antici- 
pated that  of  the  Protestant  reformen:  it  is  a  "  blasphemous  folly," 
a  **  deceit,"  whkh  "  despoils  the  people  and  leads  them  to  commit 
idolatry  ";  *  ohtkMophically  it  is  nonsense,  since  it  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  an  accident  existing  without  its  substance;  it  over- 
throws the  very  nature  of  a  sacrament.  Yet  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrkt,  for  Christ  himself  says  so 
{Fasc  Zisan,  p.  11^);  we  do  not,  however,  corporeally  touch  and 
break  the  Lord's  body,  which  is  present  only  sacramenlafitertSjbiritua- 
liter  et  vtrlu/rfer-^as  the  soul  is  present  in  the  body.  Tne  real 
presence  is  not  denied;  what  Wydiffe  " dares  not  affirm  *'  Is  that 
the  bread  is  after  consecration  "  essentially,  eubrtantially,  oorpore* 
ally  and  identically  "  the  body  of  Christ  Ub,),  His  doctrine,  which 
was  by^  no  means  always  consistent  or  clear,  would  thus  seem  to 
approximate  cknely  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstahtiatlon, 
as  dutinguished  from  the  Zwinglian  teaching  accepted  in  the  xxviii. 
Article  of  Religion  'of  the  Church  of  England,  that  **  the  means 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  reodved  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  ia 
Faith."  • 

A  public  attack  by  a  theologian  of  Wydiffe's  mfluence  on 
the  doctrine  on  which  the  whole  system  of  the  medieval  church 
was  based  could  not  be  passed  over  as  of  mere  academic  hiterest. 
The  theologians  of  the  university  were  at  once  aroused.  The 
chancellor,  William  Barton,  sat  with  twdve  doctors  (six  of  whom 
were  friars),  and  solemnly  condemned  the  theses.  Wydiffe 
appealed,  in  accordance  with  his  prindples,  not  to  the  pope,  but 
to  the  king.  But  the  lay  magnates,  who  were  periectly  ready  to 
help  the  church  to  attain  to  the  ideal  of  apostolic  poverty, 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  lending  thdr  support  to  obscure 
propositions  of  the  schools,  which,  for  no  practical  end,  involved 
undoubted  heresy  and  therefore  the  pains  of  hcU.  John  of 
Gaunt,  accordingly,  hastily  sent  down  a  messenger  enjoining  the 
reformer  to  keep  silence  on  the  subject.  The  rift  thus  created 
between  Wydiffe  and  his  patrons  in  hlgk  places  was,  moreover, 
almost  immcdiatdy  widened  by  the  outbreaJc  of  the  great 
Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381,  the  r^ult  of  which  was  to  draw  the 
conservative  dements  in  church  and  state  together,  in  defence 
of  their  common  interests. 

With  the  Peasants'  Revolt  it  has  been  supposed  that  Wydiffe 
had  something  to  do.  The  only  positive  fact  implicating  him 
is  the  confession  of  one  of  its  leaders,  John  Ball,  that  he  learned 
his  subversive  doctrines  from  Wydiffe.  But  the  confession 
of  a  condemned  man  can  sddom  be  accepted  without  reserve; 
and  we  have  not  only  the  precise  and  repeated  testimony  of 
Knyghton  that  he  was  a  "  precursor  "  of  Wydiffe,  but  also 
documentary  evidence  that  he  was  excommunicated  as  early 
as  X366,  long  before  Wydiffe  exposed  himself  to  ecdesiastical 
censure.  Wydiffe  in  truth  was  always  careful  to  state  his 
communistic  views  in  a  theoretical  way;  they  are  confined  to  his 
Latin  scholastic  writings,  and  thus  could  not  reach  the  people 
from  him  directly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible  that  his 
less  scrupulous  followers  translated  them  in  their  popular  dis- 
courses, and  thus  fed  the  flame  that  burst  forth  in  the  rebellion. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  consdousness  of  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
it  that  led  them  to  cast  the  blame  on  the  friars.  In  any  case 
Wydiffe's  advocates  must  regret  that  in  all  his  known  works 
there  is  only  one  trace  of  any  reprobation  of  the  excesses  that 
accompanied  the  outbreak. 

*  1381  (corrected  by  the  cdttcw  from  1380)  is  the  date  given  in 
Shirl^'s  edition  of  the  FaseiaUi  Ziaaniontm.  F.  D.  Matthew,  in  the 
Bng.  Hist.  Reo.  for  April  1890  (v.  328),  proves  that  the  date  must 
have  been  1370  or  1380. 

*  Triatopts,  lib.  h^.,  cap.  33;  De  Euek.  p.  240. 

*  The  differenoe  is  summed  up  by  Melanchthon,  in  his  rejection  of 
Buccr's  eirenicon,  thus: — Pncnm  fadunt  hominibus  per  hoe  woi 
dicMMt  Here  odesu  corpus^  et  lamen  postea  addunt  contempfatione  fidei, 
i.e.  imaginatione.  Sie  iierum  negant  praeseniiam  realem.  Nos 
docemustonod  corpus  Ckristi  vere  et  realitor  adest  cum  pane  vd  in  pane 
{Corpus  Ktformatontm,  IL  sas  sq.). 
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In  the  spring  CoUowing  the  Revolt  his  old  enony,  Winietm 
Courtenay,  who  had  succeeded  the  murdered  archbishop  Sud< 
bury  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  resolved  to  take  measures 
for  stamping  out  WycUfle's  crowning  heresy.  He  called  a  court 
of  bishops,  tbeolo^ans  and  canonists  at  the  Blackfriars'  convent 
in  London,  which  assembled  on  the  x  7  th  to  21st  of  May  and  sat 
with  intervals  until  July.  This  proceedmg  was  met  by  a  hardly 
expected  manifestation  of  university  feeling  on  Wydiffe's  side. 
The  chancellor,  Robert  Rygge,  though  he  had  joined  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  theses,  stood  by  him,  as  did  also  both  the 
proctors.  On  Ascension  Day  (the  X5th  of  May)  his  most  pro- 
minent (&ciple,  Nicholas  Hereford,  was  allowed  to  preach 
a  violent  sermon  against  the  regulars  in  the  churchyard  of 
St  Frideswyde.  The  archbishop  protested  through  his  com- 
missary, the  Carmelite  Dr  Peter  Stokes,  who  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  archbishop's  mandate  (on  the  28lh 
of  May)  for  the  publication  in  the  university  of  the  decision 
t>f  the  Blackfriars'  council,  by  which  34  articles  extracted 
from  Wydiffe's  works  were  condemned,  ten  as  heretical  and 
fourteen  as  erroneous.  The  reply  of  the  chancellor  was  to 
deny  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction  within  the  univer»ty,  and 
to  allow  Philip  Repington,  another  of  Wycliffe's  disciples, 
to  preach  on  Corpus  Chiisti  day  before  the  university. 
Chancellor  and  preacher  were  guarded  by  armed  men,  and 
Stokes  wrote  that  his  life  was  not  safe  at  Oxford.  The  chan- 
cellor and  proctors  were  now  summoned  to  Lambeth,  and 
directed  to  appear  before  the  Blackfriars'  court  on  the  12th  of 
June.  The  result  was  that  the  university  officers  were  soon 
broui^t  to  submission.  Though  they  were,  with  the  majority 
of  regent  masters  at  Oxford,  on  the  side  of  Wycliffe,  the  main 
question  at  issue  was  for  them  one  of  philosophy  rather  than 
faith,  and  they  were  quite  prepared  to  maJce  formal  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  For  the  rest,  a  few  of  the  reformer's 
more  prominent  adherents  were  arrested,  and  imprisoned  until 
they  recanted. 

>  Wycliffe  himsdf  remuned  at  large  and  unmolested.  It 
fe  said  indeed  by  Knyghton  that  at  a  council  held  by 
Courtenay  at  Oxford  in  the  following  November  Wycliffe  was 
brought  forward  and  made  a  recantation;  but  our  authority 
fortunately  gives  the  text  of  the  recantation,  which  proves  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  plain  Engli^  statement  of  the 
condemned  doctrine.  It  is  thmfore  lawful  to  doubt  whether 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  the  council  at  all,  and  even  whether  he 
was  ever  summoned  before  it.  Probably  after  the  overthrow 
of  his  party  at  Oxford  by  the  action  of  the  Blackfriars'  council 
Wycliffe  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  permanently  to  Lutter- 
worth. That  his  strength  among  the  laity  was  undiminished 
is  shown  by  the  fact  thiU  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  alone,  in  May  1382,  against  the  itinerant  preacheis  was 
annulled  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons  in  the  following  autumn. 
In  London,  Leicester  and  elsewhere  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  his  popularity.  The  reformer,  however,  was  growing  old. 
There  was  workr  he  probably  felt,  for  him  to  do,  more  lasting 
than  personal  controversy.  So  in  his  retirement  he  occupied  him- 
self, with  restless  activity,  in  writing  numerous  tracts,  Latin  and 
English.  To  this  period,  too,  belong  two  of  his  most  important 
works  :^ — ^the  Triahgus  and  the  unfinished  Opus  evani^icum. 

The  Triaio'ius  ts  as  it  were  his  summa  svmmamm  tketdopae,  a 
summing  up  of  his  arguments  and  conchinons  on  philosophy  and 
doctrine,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  between  three  persons, 
Atitbia.  representing  "  solid  theology,"  Phronesis,  representing 
"  subtle  and  mature  theolo^."  and  Pscustis,  representing  captious 
infidelity  "  whose  function  is  to  bring  out  the  truth  by  arguing  and 
demonstrating  against  it.  The  Triaioitfa  was  the  best  known  and 
most  influential  of  all  Wydiffe's  works,  and  was  the  first  to  be 
printed  (1525),  a  fact  which  gave  it  a  still  greater  vogue.  It  is  also 
significant  that  all  the  only  four  known  complete  MSS.  of  the  work, 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  are  of  Hussite  origin. 
The  note  of  both  the  Triahgus  and  of  the  Opus  evangelicnm,  Wy- 
diffe's last  work,  is  thdr  insistence  on  the  "sufficiency  of  Holy 
Scripture." 

In  1382,  or  early  In  1383,  Wycliffe  was  sei«d  with  a  paralsrtic 
sln^e,  in  spite  of  which  he  continued  his  labours.  In  1384  it  is 
stated  that  he  wasdted  by  Pope  Urban  VI.  to  appear  bdore  him 


at  Rome ,  but  to  Rome  be  newer  went.    On  the  aSih  of  December 
of  this  year,  while  he  was  hearing  mass  in  his  own  church,  he 
received  a  final  stroke,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  <m  the 
New  Year's  eve.    He  was  buried  at  Lutterworth ;  but  by  a  decree 
of  the  ooundl  of  Constance,  May  4,  1415,  his  remains  were 
ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  an  order  which  was  carried  out, 
at  the  command  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  by  Bishop  Floning  in  142S. 
A  sober  study  of  Wydiffe's  life  and  works  justifies  a  convictum 
of  his  complete  sincerity  and  earnest  striving  after  what  he 
believed  to  be  ri^t.    If  he  cannot  be  credited  (as  he  has  been 
by  most  of  his  biographers)  with  all  the  Protestant  virtues,  he 
may  at  least  d^m  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  immediate 
dependence  of  the  individual  Christian  upon  God,  a  relation 
which  needs  no  mediation  of  any  priest,  and  to  whidi  the  very 
sacraments  <^  the  Church,  however  desirable,  are  not  essentially 
necessary.    When  he  divorces  the  idea  of  the  Churdi  frc«n  any 
connexion  with  its  ofiBdal  or  formal  constitution,  and  conceives  it 
as  consisting  exdusivdy  of  the  righteous,  he  may  seem  to  have 
gone  the  whole  length  of  the  most  radical  rdorroeis  of  the 
i6th  century.    And  yet,  powerful  as  was  his  influence  in  England, 
his  doctrines  in  his  own  country  were  doomed  to  perish,  or  at 
best  to  become  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  creed  of  obscure 
and  persecuted  sectaries  (see  LouiOtos).    It  was  otherwise  in 
Bohemia,  whither  his  works  had  been  carried  by  the  scholars 
who  came  to  England  in  the  train  of  Richard  IL's  queen,  Anne  of 
Bohonia.    Here  his  writings  were  eagerly  read  and  midtiplicd, 
and  here  his  disdple,  John  Huss  (7.0.),  with  less  originality 
but  greater  simf^dty  of  character  and  greater  moral  force,  raised 
Wydiffe's  doctrine  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  religion.    Extracts 
from  the  De  ecdesia  and  the  De  patestate  Papae  of  the  English 
reformer  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Dt  ecdesia  of  Huss,  a 
work  for  centuries  ascribed  soldy  to  the  B<^mian  divine,  and 
for  which  he  was  condemned  and  burnt.    It  was  Wycliffe's 
Dt  stifficierUia  tegis  Christi  that  Huss  carried  with  hhn  to  convert 
the  council  of  Constance;  cf  the  fiery  discourses  now  induded 
in  the  published  edition  0^  Wydiffe's  Semumes  many  were  like- 
wise long  attributed  to  Huss.    Finally,  it  was  from  the  Dt 
nuharidia  that  the  Taborites  derived  their  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  with  the  exception  of  the  granting  of  the  chalice 
to  the  laity.    To  Huss,  again,  Luther  and  other  continental 
reformers  owed  much,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  the  English  reformer 
had  its  influence  on  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe* 

BrBUOGBAFHY.— The  documentary  materials  for  Wydiffe's 
biography  are  to  be  found  in  John  Lewis's  Life  and  Su^eriugs  «/  J. 
WidiJ  (new  ed.,  Oxford,  1820),  which  contains  a  valuable  appendix 
of  illustrative  papers  and  records;  Foxe's  Ads  and  Mtm$tmtnts,  voL 
ill.,  ed.  1855,  with  app.;  Forshall  and  Madden's  preface  to  the 
Wydlffe  Bible,  p.  vU.  note,  Oxford,  1851 ;  W.  W.  Shirkry's  edition 
of  the  Fasciculi  Zizanunwn,  a  collection  of  contemporary  documents 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Wydiffc  and  the  Lollards,  with  inter- 
spersed narrative  and  comments  (pn^bly  the  work  of  Thomas 
Netterof  VValden)  (1858);  and  H.T.  Riley's  notices  in  the  appendices 
to  xhiR ^Second  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.  Among  contemporary  records  the  narrative  of  a  monk 
of  St  Albans — ^a  bitter  opponent  of  John  of  Gaunt — is  of  conspicuous 
value;  it  was  published  under  the  title  of  Ckronicon  Angliae^  by 
Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  (1874).  Of  this  the  account  in  Walsing- 
ham's  Ilistoria  Aniluana  (ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  1863, 1864)  is  mainly  a 
modified  version.  Knyghton,  who  wrote  Dt  aentibus  Angliae  at 
Leicester  in  the  heart  of  what  may  be  called  the  Wycliffe  country,  is 
very  well  informed  as  to  certain  passages  in  the  reformer's  history, 
though  his  chronology  is  extremely  faulty  (ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  1880- 
1895).  There  are  valuable  notices  also  m  the  continuation  of  ta* 
EulogtMrn  kistonaruM  (vol  iii.,  ed  F.  Si.  Haydon.  1863),  in  the 
Ckronidt  of  Adam  of  Usk  (ed.  E.  M.  Thompson,  1876),  and  in  mone 
than  one  c^  the  continuations  of  Higden.  For  the  studv  of  Wycliffe's 
theology  the  controversial  works  of  Wodcford  and  WaMen  are 
important,  but  must  necessarily  be  used  with  caution. 

Of  modern  biographies  that  by  G.  V.  Lechler  (Johann  wm  Widit 
nnd  die  Vorgescktekte  der  Rtformation,  2  vols.,  Leipsig.  1873:  partial 
Eng.  trans.,  by  P.  Lorimer,  1878.  1881  and  1884)  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive;  it  includes  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  reformer's 
system,  based  to  a  constdefablc  extent  on  works  which  were  then 
unpublished.  Shirley's  masterly  introduction  to  the  Faseituii 
ZitamoTum,  and  F.  D.  Matthew^s  to  his  edition  of  En^isk  Works 
of  Wydif  kitkerto  wtprinled  (1880).  as  well  as  Cretghton's  History  of 
th*  Papacy,  vol.  i.,  1882,  and  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte's  acooont  in  his 
History  oftkt  Vnroersily  of  Oxford  (1886),  add  to  or  correct  our  stock 
<^  biographical  materials,  and  contain  much  valuable  critktsm. 


WYCOMBE- 

WrdlDe^  BcSdal  dnetilK  Ii  dlKiwcd  tn  Mr  R.  L.  Pi»lc  UUialro- 
Um  M  at  Hours  tf  UUxaat  TkntU,  1SS4);  >nd  hii  nLiion  u 
Hum  S  (Ubonuly  dBnoaunicd  by  Oi  J.  Lounb  (ffu  nxl  IKu/ir. 
Pnfue,  tU4i  alw  Enc.  iraoi,). 

See  •]»  C.  M.  Trevdyu.  B»^iid  in  lb  ^jt  of  Wydiffi  (Londm. 
■Soot:  OauL  Hitury  a/  £iBl«i  1377-14SS  (Loiidiin.  1006),  pp. 
511  9.  tor  ainbecilia;  W.  W.  Capo,  "  Hulny  of  ibe  EniG^ 
Chnrcli  10  (ht  ulh  uid  luh  Cenluriu."  in  hU4,  •jlKtEni.  Clu^K 
td.  SirpbBB  AM  Hum  (London,  i^oo).  Many  trlcrrncea  to  more 
irrrnT  iRonognphi  on  (articular  poinli  will  be  [ound  jti  J.  Lowrtli'i 
(Rid*  "  Wiclii,"  in  Hatot-Hiuck,  Baitmt^bipidiM  (jid  «d., 
190*),  bL  pp.  »$-»;■ 

Wydilfc'i  woclu  are  cnummUd  In  ■  Cal^stv  by  Shirky  (Oiford, 
tB«J].  Of  his  Lalin  wmlu  only  two  hid  b«a  publuhel  pmiouily 
Id  iBto.  the />!  D«b>g  MilsriiU,  cd.  G,  V.  L«hler  (Ldpiii.  iBaj)  and 
thtTViabfiu.HrUe&ktlOidonl,  1M9).  Tbepl«uba«sH«d 
by  tht  Ivnxd  cdiim  of  tlic  Trialmt  in  hli  oRfacc.  Ibit  Eniliih 
•cholin  mighl  be  nova]  to  publiih  Si  Wvclilh  1  Lido  Horiu.  tnun 
to  be  Rallied  in  l«8a  vilb  Ibe  foundaliim  at  Oktoni  ol  Ihe  Wydll 
Sodety.  under  the  aun^cH  of  which  the  folbwliif  bave  bpvn 
pubHthrd-.—Piltmial  Troca.  «t.  R   "   ' '  '      — i); 

(iMs-loajl;   D£  cawifaiicicmt  litmi  Dt 

Ei^cis.  fi.  Loaerth  (1886);  Diab>tl  li- 

la«lis;  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard  (1886):  Sn  Iv. 

(1887-1890);  P»  .Jdrio  irpi,  ed.  A.  V  r)i 

btaftiUma.tAb.DBtwKkH%i»9  L 

Poole  (189a)!  OmmHtm,  Dt  nU  » 

(1891);  A  (ndanitu  fnclofu  mi  [•> 

iUipiimi,,  cd.  DilewlcU  (1894);  ^  ki, 

1S9J-1899);  Opi  naifriKiiiH.  ed.  :  n> 

Hi.  and  iv.  ■!■>  Iiear  the  lilte  Di  Ant  n- 

ber|[-Fi«nliel  and  Diievkld  (1B98J;  u, 

ed.  R.  Buddcniiet  (3  voli..  ia«):  d. 

P;:ewic1d  (I  vob.,  19OJ)  (vol.  L  bai  c't 
pliibtof^y);  I>f  peUitait  papat,  ed.  Iwawnli  (iod?}. 

For  WycURei  Eatlldi  woriu  w  .Sika  Eriffut  Wtrla.  ed  T. 
Arnold  (1  vob,,  186^1871).  ami  Bnililk  Works  hilkirla  mtriniei. 

ed.  F.  D.  Maiibe-  11869).  cfclelly« -■  -■-— ' 
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WYCOHBB  (officially  CaErma  Wtcduik,  abo  Chiffino  or 
Hicv  Wicoubk),  a  maiket  town  and  municipal  Iwroagh  in  Ilie 
Wycombe  pailianenlaiy  diviuon  of  BuckinghaindiiK,  Enjland, 
34  m,  W  by  N.  of  London  by  Ihe  CreU  Wertem  nilway.  tap. 
(1901)  15,541.    The  cfanrcb  of  AD  Sainti,  originally  of  Nennan 


GodKom 


J   by  tl 


w  building  wai  erected 
There  are  remains  oI  a  Norman  boapital  (rf  St  John  Ibe  Btptict, 
conssting  of  arch«  of  Ihe  cbqxi.  Tbe  matket-bouie  and 
guDdhall  vas  erected  in  1757.  Tbe  family  of  Petty,  witb  wbom 
Ibe  town  haj  long  been  connected,  occupied  the  inantloB  tilled 
Wycombe  Abbey.  Lord  Beaconsfietd'i  raaniioii  of  Hugheodon 
b  1)  m.  N.  of  tbe  town.  Among  a  number  of  almihoiuei  are 
lome  bearing  tfae  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  endowed  ia  is6i  out 
of  the  revenues  of  a  diswived  fralrmity  of  St  M»ry,  The 
principal  industry  ii  cbair-making,  and  then  an  also  Baur  and 
paper  mills.  The  borougl)  is  under  a  mayor,  S  aldermen  and 
14  councIlloQ.  Area,  1734  acres.  The  burgcues  of  Wycombe 
have  ancient  lighli  of  common  pasiBrage  on  the  neighbouring 

There  are  varioui  Briliih remain!  in  ihe  neigbbourbood  of  Chipping 
Wycombe  {V/Kumf.  WycnMin.  O^piit  fPyannbc.  Ckifiii  WkS: 

in  reward  for  the  loyalty  shown  to  Queen  Mary.  It  was  conEirrned 
bv  Ellcibeth  in  I J98  and  by  Jamei  I.  In  itef  with  certain  addltl°n<. 
Cromwell  mnted anotherdiarter.  bu(  il  wai  burnt  alter  the  Rcatora- 
-lon,  and  the  laH  chanir  was  panted  by  Chailei  11.  in  1663.   The 

oipotalton  was  reinadellKl  under  the  Municlpel  Coiporalioni  Act  of 

Vycombe  relumed  two  burfeno  to  parliament  in  ijoo  and  con- 
inued  ID  aend  memben  unlil  188;,  The  franchise  was  enlaiged 
Iter  i8i>.  and  in  1867  Ihe  bnnniih  vu  depiived  of  one  of  its 
qemberv.  A  market  waa  granted  try  Buaet  Id  rhe  buigeuei  in 
136.  and  at  the  present  day  it  11  held  every  Friday,  ihe  day  Bued  by 
beehaneroKJueenMary.   TwosiaiuioryfainweieheWunderthe 
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rhiner  at  1558,  but  in  1791  only  or 
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in  Ibe 

See  John  Parker.  Rislury  and  AnHfiBlia  ^  Wycmii  (1B78). 
WTBi  B  dver  of  England,  famous  for  it)  beautiful  scenery. 
It  rises  in  Uontgomeryahin  on  the  E.  tlope  of  PUnlimmon, 
doM  to  the  source  of  the  Severn,  the  esluary  of  which  il  join) 
slier  1  widely  divergent  course.  Its  lenpb  b  13s  m,;  ill 
drainage  area  (which  is  included  in  tbe  basio  of  the  Sevan), 
1609  iq.  m.  Running  at  Erst  S.E.  it  croues  the  W.  of  Radnor. 
shin,  passing  Rhayader,  and  receiving  the  ElaD,  in  the  basin  of 
which  an  the  Binriingham  reservoirs.  It  then  divides  Radnor^ 
shin  fnm  Brecknockshire,  receives  the  Ithon  on  tbe  left,  passes 
Buillh,  and  presently  turns  N.E.  to  Hay,  tepaiating  Radnorshire 
from  Herefordshire,  and  thus  forming  a  short  stielch  of  tbe 
Welsh  boundary,  Theriver.whichroseataBelevaiiDneiceedmg 
jooo  ft ,  has  now  reached  a  level  of  ijo  ft,,  ss  m.  from  its  source. 
At  it  enters  Herefordshire  It  bends  E.  by  S.  to  teach  the  cily  of 
Hereford.  Il  soon  receives  the  Lugg,  which,  augmented  by  the 
Arrow  and  the  Fiome,  joins  from  tbe  N.  The  course  of  tbe 
Wye  now  becomes  eitremcly  ^uotis;  and  the  valley  narrow* 
neuly  to  Chepstow.  For  a  short  i^tance  the  Wye  dividei 
Henioidshire  from  CloucestenliiR,  and  for  Ihe  rest  of  ila 
coune  Gloucestershire  and  Moamouthhln.  It  passes  Mon- 
iDOuth,  where  it  receives  the  Monnow  on  Ihe  tight,  snd  fniUy 
Chepstow,  )  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Severn  estuary. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  15  m.  up  from  tbe 
DMUth  on  high  tides,  but  there  is  not  much  traffic  above  Chep- 
stow. The  average  spring  riseof  the  tideii  38  fi,  at  Chepstow, 
while  50  ft.  is  sometimes  eicecded;  the  average  neap  rise  is 
iS{  ft.  The  scenery  is  Gnett  between  Rhayader  and  Hay  in  tbe 
upperparl.andlrom  Goodrich,  below  Ross,  lo  Chepatow  in  the 
'portion  which  gives  the  Wye  its  fame. 
. .  also  to  two  ■miiller  Engliih  rivert— (i) 
.  .  tht  Derbyahin  Derwenl.  rising  in  ibi 
uj^ndi  near  Buxton.  B»d  having  part  of  its  early  course  thrniflh  one 
of  the  caverns  characteiulic  ol  the  ditlrict ;  (I)  a  left-bank  tributary 
of  the  Thamci,  watering  Ihe  valley  of  Ihe  (Hiillemi  in  which  He* 

WTKE3,  THOMAS,  English  chnniclcr,  was  a  canon  regular 
of  Oseney  Abbey,  near  Oiford.     He  was  the  author  of  a 


lower,  the  second  being  the po 
The  name  of  Wye  beloivi  ali 


ig  froi 


KibyH 


,  which  is  printed  ai 


1.  Luard  for  I 
irfroi 


"  Rolls  " ; 


a  severe  critic  of  Monlfort's  policy.  He  L 
reign  of  Edward  I.  His  work  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Oseney  Annab,  which  are  printed  parallel  with  his  work  by 
Luard,  but  Iiomiijg  to  1178  Wykcs  is  an  independent  authority. 
See  H.  R.  iMtri't  Awnalei  mmailai,  vol.  iv.  (1869);  and  earlier 

WTUE,  ALEXAKDEB  (1815-188;),  British  missionary,  va* 
bom  in  London  on  the  6tb  of  April  1815,  and  went  to  school 
at  Drumlllhie,  Kincardineshire,  and  at  Chelsea.  While  appren- 
ticed 10  a  cabinet-maker  he  picked  up  a  Cbinete  grammar  wriLIm 
in  Latin,  and  alter  mastering  the  latter  tongue  made  such  good 
progress  with  the  former,  that  in  1S46  James  Legge  engaged 
bim  to  supetiniend  the  London  Mbslonary  Society's  press  at 
Shanghai,  In  this  posilion  he  acquired  a  wide  fcnowtEdge  of 
Cbinese  religion  and  dviliiailon,  and  especially  of  their  mathe- 
matics, so  that  he  was  able  lo  show  thil  Sir  George  Homer's 
method  (1S19)  of  solving  equations  of  all  orders  had  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  mathematicians  of  Ihe  I4lh  century.  He  made 
several  journeys  into  Ihe  interior,  notably  in  1E5S  with  Lord 
Elgin  up  the  Yang-tsae  and  in  1868  with  Griffith  John  lo  the 
capilal  of  Sie-ch'uen  and  the  source  of  Ibe  Han.  From  iGAjbe 
was  an  agent  of  ihe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  settled 
in  London  in  1877.  and  died  on  Ihe  loib  of  February  1887, 

Chinese  he  published  books  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  algcbn 
(pt  Morgan'^),  mechanics,  ailronomy  (Hcnxhtl'O.  and  7IW 
Vfirinr  Suim  Enfiiti  (T.  J.  Main  and  T.  Brown),  a>  well  as  trana. 

collated   un""(he   tilira.iin  Etiarcki'ly  "Ak^nia    W)ln 
(Shan,  hai,  1897V 
SeeH.Cordier.  ft/fond  Latepiii/ ,4,  tfyit  (1887). 
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part  of  thfr  N.W.  forests.  White  fir  U  found  above  tbe  foothill  zone, 
and  heavy  growths  of  cottonwood  along  the  streams  in  the  Bighorn 
region.  The  Douglas  spruce  and  Rocky  Mountain  white  pine  are 
common  in  the  forests  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  from  which 
much  of  the  native  lumber  used  in  the  S.  of  the  state  is  secured. 
Other  trees  are  the  juniper,  willow,  green  ash,  box  eldei  scrub  oak, 
wild  plum  and  wild  cherry.  Occasional  cottonwoods  along  streams 
are  the  only  trees  on  the  plains.  The  common  sage  brush  artemisia, 
is  the  characteristic  shrub  of  the  plains  where  the  soil  is  comparatively 
free  from  alkali,  and  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  aria  loothills. 
Where  alkali  is  present,  tht  plains  may  be  nearly  barren,  or  covoed 
with  grease  wood  and  species  of  atriplex.  mcluding  tne  so<alled  white 
sage.  Grease  wood  is  hkcwise  abundant  m  the  foothills  wherever 
the  soil  contains  alkalL  Various  species  ot  nutritious  grasses  cover 
much  of  the  plains  and  foothills,  and  even  clothe  the  apparently 
barren  mountain  peaks. 

Cttmate. — In  the  lower  Bighorn  Valley,  suroroer  temperatures  rise 
to  95*  or  lOO*,  but  at  heights  of  6000  to  7000  ft  on  neighbouring 
ranges,  summer  temperatures  seldom  rise  above  90",  and  frosts  may 
occur  at  any  time  Elevations  under  6000  ft.  have  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  from  40"  to  47",  but  high  mountain  areas  and  cold 
valleys  may  have  mean  temperatures  as  low  as  34*  The  air  ifi 
clear  and  dry,  and  although  temperatures  of  100"  are  recorded,  sun- 
strokes are  practically  unknown.  Winter  temperatures  as  low  as 
-51  **  have  been  recorded,  but  these  very  low  temrcratures  occur  in  the 
valleys  rather  than  on  the  higher  elevations.  The  cold  is  sharp  and 
bracmg  rather  than  disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
air:  and  the  periods  of  cold  weather  are  generally  of  short  dnrsttion. 
The  winter  climate  is  remarkably  oleasant  as  a  rule,  and  outdoor 
work  may  usually  be  earned  on  without  discomfort. 

The  following  ^ures  give  some  idea  of  the  climatic  variations. 
At  Basm.  in  the  Bighorn  Valley,  the  mean  winter  temperature  is 
16".  the  summer  mean  72".  Thayne,  on  the  mountainous  W.  border 
of  the  state,  has  a  winter  mean  of  19*,  and  a  summer  mean  of  but 
59*:  Cheyenne,  in  the  S.E.,  has  a  winter  mean  of  27*,  and  a  summer 
mean  of  65*.  The  percentage  of  sunshine  in  tne  state  is  high. 
Precipitation  varies  In  different  areas  from  8  to  20  in.,  the  average 
for  the  state  being  12*5  in.  Wyoming  thus  belongs  with  the  arid 
states,  and  irrigation  is  necessary  for  agriculture.  A  greater  pre- 
cipitation doubtless  prevails  on  the  higner  mountains,  but  trust- 
worthy records  are  not  available.  Sfning  u  the  wettest  season. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  W.  and  reach  a  high  velocity  on  the  level 
plains. 

Soil. — ^White  some  of  the  mor^  arid  districts  have  scxls  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  be  practically  unrcclaimable,  there  are  extensive  areas 
of  fertile  lands  which  only  require  irrigation  to  make  them  highly 
productive.  Alluvial  deporits  Drought  down  by  mountain  streams, 
and  strips  of  floodptain  alonjs  larger  streams  on  the  plains  are  very 
fertile  and  well  repiay  irrigation.  Lack  of  water  rather  than  poverty 
of  soil  renders  most  of  the  plains  region  dt  for  grazing  only.  In  the 
mountains,  ruggedness  combines  with  thin  and  scattered  sou  to  make 
these  districts  of  small  agricultural  value. 

AtricuUure. — ^The  total  area  in  farms  in  x88o  was  I24433 acres,  of 
which  83,122  acres  (66-8  %)  were  improved ;  in  1900  it  was  8,12^,536 
acres,  of  which  792 ,33^  acres  (9*8  %)  were  improved.  The  laree 
increase  in  unimprov<^  acreage  in  farms  was  principally  due  to  the 
increased  importance  in  sheep-raising.  In  1909  Wyoming  ranked 
first  among  the  states  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  production  of 
wool.    The  number  of  sheep  in  looo  was  7  316,000,  valued  at 

{32,190,000.  being  more  than  one-eight n  in  numbers  and  nearly  one- 
eventh  in  value  of  all  sheep  in  the  United  States.  The  production  of 
wool  in  1909  was  38,400,000  lb  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool  and 
12,288,000  lb  of  scoured  wool.  The  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
8  lb.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Indunry  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Api- 
culture has  made  experiments  in  breeding  range  sheep  in  Wyoming. 
The  total  number  ot  neat  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges  in  1910  was 
086,000  (including  27,000  milch  cows)  valued  at  $26,277,000; 
horses,  148,000.  valued  at  $12,284,000;^  mules,  3000,  valued  at 
$212,000;  and  swine,  21,000,  valued  at  $178,000. 

In  1909  the  hay  crop  (alfalfa,  native  hay,  timothy  hay,  &c.)  was 
665,000  tons,  valued  at  $5,918,000  and  raised  on  277.000  acres. 
The  cereal  crops  Increased  enormously  tn  the  decade  180^1909. 
The  principal  cereal  crop  in  1909  was  oats,  the  product  of  which  was 
^00,000  bushels,  grown  on  100.000  acres  and  valued  at  $1,750,000. 
The  wheat  crop  increased  from  4674  bushels  in  1879  to  2,297,000 
bushels  in  190Q,  grown  on  80,000  acres  and  valued  at  $2,274,000. 
The  product  01  Indian  corn  in  1909  was  140,000  bushels,  grown  on 
5000  acres  and  valued  at  $  109,00a 

Aftiitfif .— The  development  of  Wyoming's  Mtunlly  rkh  mineral 
resources  has  been  retarded  by  Inadequate  transport  and  by  in- 
sufficient capital.  The  value  of  the  state's  mineral  product  was 
$5.^.386  In  1902  and  $9,453,341  in  1908.  In  I908  Wyoming 
ranked  twelfth  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its 
output  of  bituminous  coal.   Other  mineral  products  of  the  state  are 

*  The  breed  of  horses  'n  Wyoming  has  improved  rapidly;  In  1904, 
when  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  purchased  dghteen 
mares  and  a  stallion  in  hope  of  improving  the  American  carriage 
horse,  six  of  the  mares  were  from  Wyoming  and  were  prindpaUy  of 
^if  or|^  stocks. 


copper,  gold,  iron,  petroleum,  asbestos,  soda,  silver  and  lead.  Bypanas, 
stone  and  clay  products.    The  original  coal  supply  of  the  pre^acnt 
state  has  been  estimated  (by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey)  at 
424,085,000,000  short  tons  of  the  bituminous  or  sub-bitunrinoes 
variety,  this  amount  being  second  only  to  that  for  North  Dakota, 
500,000,000  000  short  tons,  whkJi,  however,  is  entirely  Itsnite.    Coal 
was  first  mined  in  what  is  now  Wyoming  in  1865,  probably  in  con- 
nexion with  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  the  pro- 
duct in  that  year  was  800  short  tons.    Thereafter  the  industry 
developed  steadily  and  the  product  in  1908  was  5489.902  tons, 
valued  at  $8,868,157.    In  1908  (and  for  several  vears  befoc«)  the 
brgest  product  of  coal  (2,180.933  tons)  came  from  Sweetwater 
county,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  state,  and  Uinta  county  (adjoining  Smcet- 
watT county  on  the  W.)  had  the  next  largest  product.  1 ,380,488  tons. 
Sheridan  county,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  state.  Carbon 
county,  in  the  south-central  part  and  Weston  county  in  th«  N.E. 
were  the  next  largest  producers.    Tbe  product  of  coal  to  the  end  o( 
1908  was  125.000.000  short  tons,  or  0-029%  of  the  estimated  supply. 

The  mining  product  next  in  value  to  coal  in  1908  was  copper, 
taken  chiefly  in  Carbon  county  in  a  xone  of  breociated  quartzite 
underlying  schist,  the  original  ore  being  chalcopyrite,  i^ith  powibly 
some  pynte,  a  secondary  enrichment,  which  has  produced  im- 
portant bodies  of  chalcocite  In  the  upper  workings,  out  the^e  are 
replaced  by  chalcopyrite  at  greater  depth.  The  production  in  1908 
was  2416.197  lb.  valued  at  $318,938.  The  gypsum  product  iUom 
the  Laramie  pbins^  in  1908  was  31,188  tons,  valued  at  $94,935. 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  mhich 
have  become  of  commercial  hnportance.  Oil  has  been  found  in 
eighteen  different  districts,  the  fields  being-  known  as  follows: — ^T^ 
Carter,  Milliard,  Spring  Valley  and  Twin  Creek  in  Uinta  county ;  the 
Popo  Agio,  Lander.  Shoshone.  Beaver  and  a  part  of  Dutton  in 
Fremont  county;  the  Rattlesnake,  Arrago.  Oil  Alountain  and  a  port 
of  Dutton,  Powder  river  and  Salt  Creek  In  Natrona  county;  part  of 
Powder  river  and  Salt  Creek  in  Johnson  county;  Newcastle  ia 
Weston  county;  Bclk;  Fourche  in  Crook  county;  Douglas  ia 
Converse  countv  and  Bonanza  in  Bighorn  county.  The  Popo  Agie 
and  Lander  fields  produce  the  largest  quantities  oToil  the  weUs  being 

Krtly  gushers  from  which  a  heavy  fuel  oil  is  obtained.  This  is  now 
ing  used  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  Company  on  its 
locomotives,  and  it  isalso  used  in  Omaha  (Nebraska)  by  maniifactur- 
ing  establishinents.    There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  gjiades  of  oils 

Produced  in  the  state,  ranging  from  the  heavy  asphaltic  oils  oil  the 
opo  Agie  and  Lander  fields  to  the  high-grade  fubricants  and  superior 
lieht  products  obtained  from  the  wells  in  the  Douglas.  Salt  Creek  and 
Uinta  county  fields.  Natural  gas  in  quantity  has  been  found  ia  the 
Douglas  field  and  in  Bighorn  county. 

The  iron  deposits  are  very  extensive,  and  the  ores  consist  of  red 
haematites,  magnetites,  titanic,  chrome  and  manganese  irons.  In 
neariy  vmry  county  there  are  veins  of  iron  ore  of  varying  extent  and 

?iuality,  the  most  important  being  at  Hartville.  Lacunie  county, 
ron  Mountain,  Albany  county,  the  beminoleand  Rawlins  in  Carbon 
county.  The  Hartville  ores  are  remarkable  for  their  high  grade  and 
purity,  running  from  60  to  70%  metallic  iron,  with  2i  to  5%  silica, 
and  only  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  ore  is  a  red  haema- 
tite occurring  in  slate.  The  iron  ore  from  this  district  obtained  the 
Inland  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Chicago  in  1803,  in  competi- 
tion with  irmi  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Hartville  iron 
deposits  are  worked  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  which 
ships  lai^e  quantities  of  ore  to  its  furnaces  at  Pueblo,  Colarad<x 
The  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  the  Dougbs  oil  field  has  opened  up 
the  possibility  of  working  a  smeltina  plant  at  the  mines  by  means  oc 
this  cheap  and  convenient  fuel.  The  distance  to  be  covered  by  a 
pipe  line  is  not  prohibitive,  and  the  matter  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  owners  and  lessees  of  the  iron  mines. 

There  are  sandstone  deposits  in  Carbon  county,  which  supplied  the 
stone  for  the  Capitol  at  Cheyenne  and  the  state  penitentiary;  and 
from  the  Iron  mountain  quarries  in  Laramie  county  was  taken  the 
white  variety  used  in  building  the  Carnegie  library  and  the  Federal 
building  in  Cheyenne.  Sandstones  and  qoartzites  were  also  quarried 
in  IQ03  in  Albany,  Crook  and  Uinta  counties.  Limestone  occurs  in 
thick  formations  near  Lava  Creek,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork 
of  the  Yellowstone  river;  also  near  the  summit  of  tl)e  Owl  Creek 
range,  and  in  the  Wind  River  range.  Gold  was  discovered  on  the 
Sweetwater  river  in  1867.  and  placer  and  quartz  deposits  have  been 
found  in  almost  every  county  tn  the  state.  Sulphur  has  been  found 
near  Cody  and  Thcrmopolis. 

/rrif  al»OTi.— The  irrigable  area  of  Wvomine  is  estinuited  at  about 
6,200,000  acres,  Iving  chiefly  in  Bighorn,  Sheridan  and  Johnson 
counties  in  the  N.W.  of  the  state,  and  in  Laramie.  Albany  and  Carbon 
counties  in  the  S.E.,  though  there  are  large  tracts  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  Bighorn  river,  in  Fremont  county  in  the  west-central 
part,  along  the  North  Platte  river  and  its  tributaries  in  Converse 
county  in  the  central  part,  and  along'  the  Green  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries m  Sweetwater  and  Uinta  counties  in  the  S.  W.  Under  the  Csrey 
Act  and  its  amendments  Congress  had  in  1909  given  to  the  state 
about  2.000,000  acres  of  desert  land  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
reclaimed,  and  in  that  year  about  800,000  acres  were  in  process  of 
reclamation,  mostly  by  private  companies.  Settlera  intending  to 
occupy  such  lands  must  satisfy  the  state  that  they  have  entered  vito 
contracts  with  the  irrigating  company  for  a  sufficient  water-right 
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and  a  perpetual  intereit  in  the  faxffetkm  worlcM,  The  priodpal 
undertaking  of  the  Federal  sovemment  is  the  Shoshone  project  in 
Bighorn  countv.  This  provides  for  a  storage  reservoir,  controlled 
by  Shodione  dam  on  Shoshone  river,  about  8  m.  above  Co^;  a 
canal  diverting  water  from  Shoshonfe  reservoir  round  the  N.  of 
Shoshone  dam  and  covering  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Cody,  Corbett, 
Eagle  Nest  and  Ralston;  a  dam  at  Corbett  about  16  m.  below  the 
lescrvoir  diverting  water  to  Ralston  reservoir  and  thence  to  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mdston,  Pbwell,  Gariand,  Mantua  and  Frannie.  and 
a  dam  on  the  Shoshone  river  near  £^|le  Nest  divoting  water  into  a 
canal  covering  the  lands  of  the  Shoshone  River  Valley.  This  project 
was  authorised  in  190^;  it  will  affect,  when  completed,  1^1,5)00 
acres,  of  which  in  1909  about  xo,ooo  acres  were  actually  under  wmgA- 
tion.  Near  Douglu,  in  Converse  county,  there  is  a  reinforced  con- 
crete dam,  impounding  the  waters  of  Lapreto  Creek,  to  furnish 
water  for  over  30^000  acres,  and  power  for  transmitting  electricity. 
There  are  large  irrigated  areas  In  Tohnion  and  Sheridan  counties. 

Fonstsr-^The  woodland  area  of  Wyoming  in  1900  was  estimated  at 
12,500  sq.-  m.  (13%  of  the  area  of  the  state),  of  whkh  the  United 


States  had  reserved  about  3500  so.  ro.  in  the  Ycltowstone  National 
i  S20^  sq.  m.,  chiefly  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains  in  the  N., 
and  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  in  the  S.E.  of  the  state.    The 
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saleable  timber  consists  almost  entirely  of  yellow  pine,  though  there 
is  a  relatively  small  growth  of  other  conifers  and  of  hard-wood  trees. 

Jfaat^actorfi.— Wyoming's  manufacturing  industries  are  relatively 
unimportant.  In  the  period  1900-19M  the  value  of  factory  pro- 
ducts increased  from  $3,268,555  to  ^,523,260;  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  from  ^,047,883  to  $2,695,889,  and  the  number  of 
establishments  from  139  to  169;.  the  average  number  of  employees 
decreased  from  2060  to  i8m«  In  the  same  period  (1900-1905),  the 
value  of  the  products  of  urban  *'  establishments  decreased  from 
$  I  •333.288  to  91,244.223,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in- 
creased from  $871,531  to  $988,615;  but  the  value  of  the  products 
of  rural  establishments  increased  from  $1^36,267  to  $2,279,037,  and 
the  capital  invested  from  $1,176,352  to  $1,707,274.  l*he  values  of 
the  products  of  the  principal  mdustrics  of  the  state  in  1905  were: 
car  and  ^neral  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railway 
companies,  $1,640,301;  lumber  and  timwr  products,  $426,433; 
flour  and  grist  mill  products,  $283,653:  butter.  $114,354.  Amon^ 
other  manufactures  were  gypsum  wall-plaster,  saddlery  and  harness, 
malt  liquors  and  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Transport, — There  has  been  relatively  little  development  of  trans- 
port facilities  in  Wyoming.  The  railway  mileage,  which  was  only 
459  m.  in  1870.  increased  to  1002  m.  in  1890,  1280  m.  in  1905,  and 
1623  m.  on  the  1st  of  January  1909.^  The  Union  Pacific  railway 
crosses  the  Sb  of  the  state,  connects  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at 
Green  river  and  extends  both  E.  and  S.  from  Chevcnne.  The 
Colorado  ft  Southern  (controlled  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  Company)  extends  N.  from  Che^-enne  to  Orin 
Junction,  where  It  connects  with  the  Chicago  ft  North  Western,  which 
runs  across  the  south-central  part  of  the  state  as  far  as  Lander  (under 
the  name  of  the  Wyoming  &  North  Western  railroad).  Four  branches 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy  system  enter  or  cross  the  state. 
One  extends  from  Cheyenne  S£.  to  Holdredge,  Nebraska;  the  main 
line  crosses  the  N.E.  of  the  state  to  Billings,  Montana,  whence  it 
extends  S.  to  Cody  and  Kirby  in  the  Bighorn  basin,  Wyoming; 
white  another  branch  from  Alliance.  Nebraska,  extends  to  the  iron 
mines  at  Guernsey.  The  Chicaeo,  Burlington  &  puincy  was  build- 
ing in  1910  a  new  line  from  the  N.W.  to  connect  with  the  Colorado  ft 
Southern  line  at  Orin  Junction,  (xusing  through  Douglas.  When 
completed  to  Orin  Junction  this  will  be  a  main  through  route  from 
the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  N.W.  Pacific  coast.  There  are  also  several 
shorter  railways  in  the  state,  and  various  stage  lines  reach  the  more 
inaccessible  regions. 

Population.— The  population  in  1870  was  91x8;  in  z88o, 
20,789;  »n  X890,  60,705;  in  1900,  9a.53t;  »n  1910,  I45i96s- 
The  density  of  the  population  was  0*6  per  sq.  m.  in  1890  and 
X'5  per  sq.  m.  in  19 10,  there  being  in  this  year  only  one  state  with 
a  smaller  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m.,  namely 
Nevada,  .with  0*7.  Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  88,051, 
or  96- 2%.  were  whites;  x686  were  Indians;  940  were  negroes; 
461  were  Chinese  and  393  were  Js4>anc8e.  The  Indians  are  all 
taxed.  They  belong  to  the  Arapaho  and  Shoshoni  tribes.* 
The  Wind  River  Reservation,  under  the  Shoshoni  School,  is  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state.  There  were  17,415  foreign-bora 
in  the  state  in  1900,  of  whom  2596  were  English,  3146  (semans, 
Z727  Swedes,  X591  Irish,  1253  Scotch  and  1220  Finns.  Of  the 
4z,Q93  persons  of  foreign  parentage  (>>.  having  cither  or  both 
parents  of  foreign  birth)  in  that  year  4973  were  of  English,  4571  of 
German,  and  4482  of  Irish  parentage,  ix.  on  both  the  father's 
and  the  mother's  side.    Of  the  7 5,1 16  bom  in  the  United  States, 

'  That  IS,  those  in  the  two  municipalities  (Cheyenne  and  Laramie) 
havmg  a  population  in  1900  of  more  than  8000. 

•The  Report  o(  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1909  gives 
854  Arapaho  and  816  Shoshoni  under  the  Shoshoni  School. 


19,507  were  Mtives  of  Wydning,  6n«  were  bom  In  Iowa,  5009 
in  Nebraska,  4923  in  Illinois,  44x2  in  Missouri  and  3750  in  Utah. 
Among  the  numbers  of  religious  denominations  in  X906  the 
Roman  Catholics,  with  10,264  communicants,  hod  the  largest 
tnembership,  foUowed  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  or  Monnons, 
with  52XX  communicants  (2x-8%  of  the  total  church  membership 
for  the  state),  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  with  Z7ix,  the 
Methodists  with  x6i2  and  the  Presbyterians  with  984*  The 
urban  population  («.«.  the  population  of  places  having  4000 
inhabitants  or  more)  increased  from  x8,078  in  X890  to  26,657  in 
X900  or  47'5%>  the  urban  being  28*8%  of  the  total  popuhition 
in  1900.  Tlie  semi-urban  population  (».«.  population  <^  incor- 
porated  places,  or  the  approrimate  equivalent,  having  fewer 
than  4000  inhabitants)  decreased  In  the  same  period  from  14,9x0 
to  12,725,  and  the  rural  population  {U»  the  popuIatk>n  outside 
of  incorporated  places)  increased  from  39,567  to  53,149,  which  was 
78-7%  of  the  total  increase.  The  principal  cities  of  the  state 
(with  population)  in  1900  were:  Cheyenne,  x4,o87;  Laramie, 
8207:  Rock  Springs,  4363;  Rawlins,  23x7,  and  Evanston,  2110. 
After  1900  the  population  of  the  centre  and  N.  of  the  state 
increased  in  proportion  faster  than  the  older  settled  portions  in 
the  S.  In  X9XO  Sheridan  (8408)  in  Sheridan  county,  Douglas  in 
Converse  county  and  Lander  in  Fremont  county  were  as  import- 
ant as  soma  of  the  older  towns  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Gnemmenf.— Wyoming  Is  governed  under  its  first  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  in  November  X889.  An  amendment  may  be 
proposed  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  If  it  is  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  branch,  it  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  the  next  general  election  and,  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  it  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  dccted  to 
each  branch  of  the  kgislattire  vote  for  a  convention  to  revise 
or  amend  the  constitution  and  a  majority  of  the  people  voting 
at  the  next  general  election  favour  it,  the  legislature  must 
provide  for  calling  a  convention.  Suffrage  is  conferred  upon 
both  men  and  women,  and  the  right  to  vote  at  a  general  election 
is  given  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  are  able  to  read  the  constitution, 
and  have  resided  m  the  state  one  year  and  in  the  coimty  sixty 
days  immediately  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  idiots,  insane 
persons,  and  persons  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime;  at  a 
school  election  the  voter  mnst  also  own  property  on  wMch  taxes 
are  paid.  General  elections  are  held  biennially,  in  even-numbered 
years,  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  each  new  administratkm  begins  the  first  Monday  in  the 
following  January. 

Executive. — The  fovemor  b  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
fiv^  yean  next  preceding  his  election.  If  the  office  becomes  vacant 
the  secretary  ol  state  becomes  acting  governor;  there  is  no  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  governor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
appoints  the  attorney*general,  the  state  ennneer  and  the  membera 
01  several  boards  and  commissions.  He  has  the  power  to  veto  bills,  to 
pardon,  to  grant  reprieves  and  commutations,  ajnd  to  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures,  but  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  constitutes  a 
Board  of  Pardons  for  investigating  all  applications  for  executive 
clemency  and  advising  the  governor  with  respect  to  them.  The 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer. and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  elected  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor. 

Legislature. — ^The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  number  of  representatives  must  be  not  less 
than  twice  nor  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  senators.  One- 
half  the  senators  and  all  the  representatives  are  elected  every  two. 
years.  Both  senators  and  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the 
several  counties  according  to  their  population;  each  county,  how- 
ever, is  entitled  to  at  least  one  senator  and  one  representative.  The 
legislature  meets  bicnniallv,  in  odd-numbered  years,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  length  of  its  sessions  is  limited  to  forty 
days.  All  bills  for  raising  a  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  amendments.    The 

governor  has  three  days  (Sundays  excepted)  in  which  to  veto  any 
ill  or  any  item  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  elected  to  racn  house  is  required  to  override  his  veto. 

Judiciary. — The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  principally  in  a 
supreme  court,  dbtrict  courts,  justices  of  the'  peace  and  municipal 
courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  justices  who  are  elected 
by  the  state  at  large  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  the  one  havinc 
the  shortest  term  to  serve  is  chief  Justice.    The  court  has  original 
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Hitlary. — Spanish  historians  have  dalmed  that  adventurers 
from  the  Spaoi&h  setlLcmenls^in  the  S.  penelrated  almo$t  to  the 
Missoun  river  during  the  first  half  of  the  ]7Lh  century  arid  even 
formed  selllementa  within  the  present  liinila  of  Wyumiii^ 
but  these  Mortcs  are  more  than  doubtful.  The  first  white  mn 
cetlainly  knawn  lo  have  tmvencd  the  rcgian  were  Sieut  dc  ta 
Vcrcndrye  and  hit  lani.  who  worldi^g  down  from  Canada  sprat 
a  part  ui  the  year  t1^3-\^^^  eianiininK  tbe  posibilitiei  nl  the 
fur  trade.  Apparently  no  further  French  eiploralions  were  made 
from  that  direclion,  and  tbe  Irantfer  of  Canada  from  France  10 
Cieat  Britain  (i;6j}  wa*  jollowed  by  kiaened  interest  in  ci- 
ploralion-  The  expedition  of  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Wiilian 
Clark  in  igo4-iSci«  did  i»I  touch  Ihe  region,  but  a  discharged 
member  of  the  party,  John  Colter,  in  1S07  discovered  the 
Yellowitone  Park  region  and  then  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
10  the  held  of  Green  river-  Trappers  began  to  cover  the  N. 
potlien  about  the  same  time,  and  in  iSii  the  m'erland  patly  of 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company  crossed  the  country  on  their  ii-ay  to 
Astoria.  la  1S14  William  K.  Ashley  with  a  considerable  party 
explored  and  trapped  in  the  Sweetwater  and  Grea  river 
valleys,  aad  in  iSifi  wtconi  were  driven  from  St  Louii  lo  Wind 
river  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company.  C^iUua  B.  L-  £. 
Boonevllle  was  the  first  to  crosi  the  Rockiel  with  wagou 
(tSji),'  and  two  yean  later  Fort  Laramie,  near  (be  mouth  of 
Ihe  Laramie  river,  was  established  to  control  the  fur  trade  ol 
the  Anpahoa,  Cheyennei  and  Sicux. 

The  United  Stales  exploring  eipedilion,  iwmmanded  by  Join 
Charles  Fr^moirt,  eiploted  the  Wind  River  Moupiains  and  Ihe 
South  Pais  in  1S4',  under  (he  guidance  of  Kft  Carson.  Front 
thistimelhefavourileroutetothe  Pacific  led  Itrough  Wyoming^ 
but  of  all  the  (housandi  who  pused  few  or  none  settled  per- 
nunently  within  the  preaest  Umili  of  the  Mite,  partly  becauK 
of  tbe  aridity  of  the  land  and  partly  hecwue  d  the 
pronounced  hostility  of  the  Indiini.  Pot  (he  latter  reuoa 
the  Nalionil  Cnngrev  on  the  iQth  of  May  i8t6  autbdriied  the 
construction  at  intervals  along  the  trail  of  military  MaiioM  for 
the  protection  of  the  emigrant  Iraini,  and  Fort  Kearny  wai 
buUt  (1S4S)  and  Fort  Laramie  was  purchased  UU^)-    Tbe  great 

■  See  Wartingtoo  Irving.  ^JwWii'el  0/  Cnftiii.  B««t»ft  [Kew 

<  See  FmiidB  Parkman,  Tke  Oiit'n  Tnil  [Boston,  1*49). 
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Mormon  migratioa  pancd  alODg  the  tnil  in  &84^t849>  *ad  itt 
1853  fiity-five  MonaoBs  settled  on  Green  river  at  the  txadaog 
post  of  James  Bridget,  which  they  purchased  and  named  Fort 
Supply.    This  S.  W.  comer  oi  the  present  state  waa  at  that  time 
a  part  o(  Utah.    With  the  ap|«oach  of  Umted  States  troopa  under 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  1857,  Fort  Supply  waa  abandoned,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  Momon  settlers  retind  to  Salt  Lakt  City, 
again  leaving  the  region  almost  without  permanent  inhabitants. 
The  Indians  saw  with  alarm  the  movement  of  so  many  whites 
through  their  hunting  grounds  and  became  iaaeasingly  un* 
friendly     By  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1851,  the 
Arapahoes,  Sio^,  Cheyenoes  and  others  agreed   to  confine 
themselves  within  the  territory  bounded  by  xoo^  and  107**  W. 
longitude  and  39"*  and  44**  N.  latitude;  bot,  besides  minor  con- 
flicts, a  considerable  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Laramie  was 
killed  in  1854  and  there  was  trouble  for  mon;  than  twenty  years. 
During  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865)  the  Indians  were  especially 
bold  as  they  realized  that  the  Federal  troops  were  needed  else- 
where.   Meanwhile,  there  began  a  considerable  migration  to 
Montana,  and  the  protection  of  the  N.  of  the  trail  demanded 
the  construction  of  posts,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Fort  Reno,  on  the  Powder  river,  and  Fort  Phil  Kearny  in  the 
Bighorn  Mountains.    In   spite   of    the   treaty  allowing   the 
opening  of  the  road,  during  a  period  of  six  months  fifty-one 
hostile  demonstrations  were  made,  and  on  the  aist  of  December 
1866  Captain  W.  J.  Fetlerman  and  seventy-eight  men  from 
Fort  Phil  Kearny  were  ambushed  and  slain.    Hostilities  con- 
tinued in  1867,  bat  the  troops  were  hampered  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  cavalry.    Congress  in  1867  appointed  a  commission 
to  arrange  a  peace,  but  not  until  1868  (agth  April,  at  Fort 
Laramie)  were  any  terms  agreed  upon.  The  posts  on  t  he  Montana 
trail  were  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  agreed  to  remove  farther 
E.  and  to  cease  attacking  trains,  not  to  oppose  railway  construc- 
tion. &c.    Thv  territory  N.  of  the  Platte  river  and  £.  of  the  Big- 
horn Mountains  was  to  be  reserved  as  an  Indian  hunting  ground 
and  no  white  men  were  to  settle  on  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
Indians.    Gold  was  discovered  on  the  Sweetwater  river  in  1867, 
and  a  Urge  inrush  of  p<^ulation  followed.    This  unorganized 
territory  £.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  a  part  of  DakoU.  and  in 
January  1868  Carter  (later  Sweetwater)  county  was  erected. 
Farther  £.  Cheyenne  was  laid  out  by  the  Uiuon  Pacific  Jlailroad 
(July  1867),  a  city  government  was  established  in  August, 
newspapers  began  publication,  and  Laramie  county  was  organized 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train  on  the  13th  of 
November  1867.    About  six  thousand  persons  spent  the  winter 
in  Cheyenne,  and  disorder  was  checked  only  by  the  organization 
of  a  vigilance  committee.    Almost  the  same  scenes  followed 
the  laying  oS  of  Laramie  in  April  x868,  when  400  lots  were  sold 
during  the  first  wieek  and  500  habitations  were  erected  within 
a  fortnight.    Albany  and  Carbon  counties  were  organized  farther 
W  in  the  skme  year. 

A  bill  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  in  186$,  and  in  1867  the  voters  of  Laramie 
county  had  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  take  a  seat,  but  his  presence  in  Washington  hastened  action, 
and  on  the  asth  of  July  x868  the  act  of  Congress  estabUshing  a 
Territory  with  the  luresent  boundaries  was  approved  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  portion  of  the  Territory  E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  taken  from  Dakota  and  that  W.  from  Utah  and 
Idaho,  and  Included  parts  of  the  three  great  additions  to  the 
original  territory  of  the  United  States,  llutt  portion  E.  of  the 
mountains  was  a  part  of  the  LonisianaJPnrchase  (rSoj),  the  W. 
portion  above  4a*  was  a  part  of  the  Oregon  country,  and  that  S. 
of  that  paralld  came  by  the  Mexican  cession  of  1848.  The  first 
governor,  John  A.  Campbell,  was  appointed  in  April  1869,  and 
the  organizatioB  of  the  Territory  was  completed  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  At  the  first  election,  on  the  and  of  September  1869, 
5266  votes  were  cast.  The  logislature  estabUsfaed  the  seat  of 
government  at  Cheyenne,  and  granted  full  suffrage  and  the  right 
of  holding  office  to  women.  The  first  great  innish  of  population, 
foUowing  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, brought  many  desperate  characters,  who  were  held  In  check 
xxviii  js 


only  by  iheitcm,  swift  nctsmes  of  Iroittier  jtatice.  After  the 
ofgaaization  of  the  Territory,  except  for  the  appearance  of 
organized  bands  of  highwaymen  in  1877-187^,  there  was  hitle 
turbulence,  in  marked  contrast  with  conditions  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  Territories  Agriculture  began  in  the  narrow 
but  fertile  river  valleys,  and  stock-raising  became  an  important 
industry,  as  the  native  grasses  are  especially  nutritious.  The 
history  of  the  Territory  was  marked  by  few  sulking  evenu  other 
than  Indian  troubles.  The  N.E.  of  the  Territory,  as  has  been 
already  said,  had  been  set  apart  (1868)  as  a  bunting  ground  for 
the  Sioux  Indians,  but  the  rumour  of  the  discovery  of  gold  m  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  Bighorn  Mountains  in  1874-1875  caused  a 
rush  to  the  region  which  the  military  seemed  powerless  to  prevent . 
The  resentful  Indians  resorted  to  war.  After  a  kmg  and  arduous 
contest  in  Wyoming,  Montarut  and  Dakota,  which  lasted  from 
1874  to  t879,  and  during  which  General  George  A.  Custer  iq.v.) 
and  his  command  were  killed  in  1876  on  the  Little  Bighorn  in 
Montana,  the  Indians  were  thoroughly  subdued  and  confined 
to  reservations.  ll>e  settlers  in  Wyoming  shared  the  general 
antipathy  to  the  Chinese,  common  to  the  western  country. 
On  the  and  of  September  1885  the  miners  at  Rock  Springs 
attacked  about  400  Chinamen  who  had  been  brought  by  the 
railway  to  work  in  the  mines,  killing  about  fifty  oi  them  and 
driving  the  remainder  from  the  dktrict.  Governor  Warren 
summoned  Federal  troops  and  prevented  farther  destruction 
of  life  and  property. 

The  Territory  increased  in  popubtion  and  more  rapidly  in 
wealth,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  profiu  in  cattle  raising,  though 
this  prosperity  suffered  a  check  dvaiag  the  severe  winter  of 
1886*1887,  vhen  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  range  cattle  died 
of  exposure.  Agitation  for  statehood  increased,  and  on  the  30th  of 
September  1889  a  constitution  was  formed  which  was  ad<^ted  by 
the  people  In  November  of  the  same  year.  The  Constitution,  which 
continued  the  Territorial  provision  of  full  suffrage  for  women, 
met  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  on  the  loth  of  July  i8go 
Wyoming  was  formally  admitted  as  a  state.  Since  admission 
the  progress  of  the  state  has  been  steady.  Extensive  irrigation 
projects  have  made  available  many  thousand  acres  of  fertile 
land,  and  much  more  will  be  subjected  to  cultivation  in  the 
future  as  the  large  ranges  are  broken  up  into  smaller  tracts. 
In  some  sections  a  system  of  dry-farming,  by  which  the  scanty 
rainfall  is  protected  from  evaporation  by  deep  ploughing  and 
mulching  the  soil,  has  proved  profitable. 

The  transition  of  the  prindpal  stock-raising  industry  from 
large  herds  of  cattle  to  small,  and  the  utilizatfon  of  the  ranges  for 
sheep  grazing  almost  exclusively  covered  a  period  of  over  twenty 
years  preceding  19  ro,  durhig  whidi  time  many  conflirts  occurred 
between  range  cattle-owners  uad  sheep  fiodLmasters  over  the  use 
of  the  grazing  grounds.  The  settler  also,  who  selected  his  home- 
stead covering  watering  places  to  which  the  range  cattle  formerly 
had  free  access,  came  into  conflict  with  the  cattlemen.  Some  ol 
.these  small  settlers  owned  no  cattle,  and  subsisted  by  stealing 
calves  and  unbranded  cattle  (mavericks)  belonging  to  the  range 
cattlemen.  In  parts  of  the  state  it  became  hnpossible  to  get  a 
jury  composed  of  these  small  squatters  to  convict  anybody  for 
stealing  or  killing  cattle,  and  so  bad  did  this  become  that,  in  189a, 
certain  cattlemen  fomed  a  small  army  oi  mounted  men  and  in- 
vaded the  central  part  of  the  state  with  the  avowed  Intention 
of  killing  all  the  men  generally  considered  to  be  stock  tluevcs, 
an  episode  known  as  the  Johnson  County  Raid.  This  armed 
body,  consisting  of  over^fty  men,  surrounded  a  log  cabin  and  shot 
down  two  of  the  supposed  cattle  **  rustlers,'*  the  latter  defending 
themselves  bnvdy.  The  country  round  was  roused  and  large 
numbers  of  settlers  and  others  turned  out  and  besieged  the 
cattlemen,  who  had  taken  refuge  In  some  ranch  buildmgs.  Their 
case  was  becoming  desperate  when  a  troop  of  Federal  cavahry 
arrived,  raised  the  siege,  and  took  the  cattlemen  back  to 
Cheyenne  as  prisoners.  They  were  subsequently  held  for 
murder,  but  were  finally  released  without  trial.  Since  that  time 
experience  has  proved  that  the  grazing  ranges  of  the  state  are 
better  suited  to  sheep  than  cattle,  the  former  being  much  more 
profitable  and  better  able  to  stand  the  coM  on  the  open  range. 
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John  A  Ciinpbdl         ......  ia6»-il7s 

Min  W.  Hoyt       .......  lH)S-lMl 

FraitdTE.  Wamii       '.'.'.'.'.'.  iMs-lM* 

Geor«eW.  Ba.-a«(i«in|1        ....  t88&-iaS; 

Thpiua  Mwnligin  .....       .  iMj-i8»» 

Fnocu  E.  W*ma tgS9->»9a 

Fnncii  E.  Warren       .       .      '.     Republiun  1890 

Am»W.  Barber  (aoing)   .       .  .,  1890-1891 

I.E-OAome  .  Dem.-PopuMW  iB9'-i89! 

W.  A.  Richanb    ....  Republkan  i89S-i899 

De  Fnieit  Richardi     ...  ,.  1899-190) 

Ftnimore  Oiatleiton '  tacling) .  ,.  1901-190! 

J,  M.  Cany  .       ,       ;      .  Democrat  1911- 


[  (190S):  G.  R.  Hebaid.  Cihix- 
,  1904I:  K.  H.  BaTitTT>(l.  Nrvoin. 

.   .  ."irnr  (San  FrandKO.  l»9o).  and  Ulai  (San  Fran- 

_„-,   1M9I;  E.   R.  Talbot.   Uy  PKpU  bI  Iht  «onu  (N™  York, 
tyi6);  W.  M.  Raine.  IV^KMint,  a  SUry  «/  tkt  ChMnar  Wtil  (New 

ii  bI<^  in  OwTD  Wlnci'i  novel,  Tin  VirpniOK  (1902). 

VYOKIHO  VALLBT,  ■  valley  od  the  N.  brancb  of  Ihe  SusqoE- 
hanna  river,  in  Luienu  couly,  Peuuylvania,  U.S.A.  lu 
paine  ifl  a  rarruption  o(  ■  Delaware  Jndiui  word  meaouig  "  large 
plain*."  TTie  valkr,  properly  ipealilDg,  1)  about  jl  m.  wide  and 
about  15  m.  long,  but  tbc  term  ia  •ometimei  used  hiatotically  in 
a  broader  aeiue  lo  bdude  all  of  the  teiriloiy  in  tiie  N.E.  oi  tfae 
state  once  in  dispute  bctveen.Fennsylvuiia  jud  Connecticut, 
In  Connecticut  the  Susquehanna  Land  CoiDpany  was  fonoed 
ia  171}  10  colonise  the  valley,  and  tbe  Delaware  Land  G>nipany 
was  lormed  in  i754i<irtlie  legion  immediately  W.oi  tbe  Delaware 
river,  Tbt  ii(hia  id  tbe  Six  N'ltions  to  all  ibis  leiril«ry  wtie 
piuchaaed  at  Albany,  New  Yocli,  tqr  the  Suquebanna  Company 


Ik  Seven  Yeai 


Lit  the  work  oi  colonieatior 


Wilkea-Batrt  la  i;tj,  bat  were  (October  i5thl  attacked  and 
driven  away  by  Itae  Indians.  In  Decemlier  ij68  tfa«  compsny 
dividtd  a  part  of  ttie  valky  into  five  townships  of  s  *q  m.  eseb. 
granting  10  forty  proptieton  the  rhmce  of  one  et  these  on  con- 
dition that  tbey  ahouldtaheponetalon  of  il  by  (be  isl  of  Februnry 
1769,  and  tbe  other  four  town«bipa  to  100  settlers  oa  condition 
Ibal  they  should  ioUow  by  the  itt  of  May  The  fint  gtvup 
amved  on  the  Sth  ol  February,  the  first  division  of  xht  laixer 
body  on  tbe'iith  of  May,  and  the  five  original  towns  of  Wilkes- 
Barrt  («.r.),  Kingston  (7.1.),  Hanover,'  Plymoulh  and  Pitlalon 

In  the  neantinM  the  Six  Nations  (in  176J)  had  tvpudiaied 
iheir  tale  of  Ihe  tigioa  to  tbe  Susquettsnna  Company  and  had 
uld  it  to  the  P«in>,  the  Ptnns  bad  elected  ben  the  maikon  of 
Siolie  and  Sunbuiy,  the  fovemment  ol  Pennsylvania  had  com- 
miuioned  CHurlet  Stewart,  Anus  Ogdrn  and  oihen  to  lay  out 
ihcir  maiMn,  and  they  had  aimed  end  taken  p(]iseukjn-<i( 
Lhe  block-house  and  huts  at  Mill  Creek  in  Jtnusry  1 76g.  The 
conflict  which  loUasvd  between  tbe  Pennsylvania  and  tbe  Cob- 
neciicui  setllen  i>  kuiwn  as  the  fint  Pennanlie-Yankee  W»^ 
Although  defeated  In  the  early  atagn  ol  the  conflict,  the  Yankca 
or  Connecticut  setllen  hnaUy  rallied  in  August  1771  tndcont- 
pelled  Ihe  Pennaylvaoiana  to  retreat,  and  Ihe  war  tetiftinated 
with  tbe  defeat  of  Colonel  William  Plunket  {1710-1701)  and 
•boat  700  Pennsyhnnlana  by  a  force  of  300  Vankeei  under 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  (17J1-1795]  In  tbc  battle  of  "  Rampsri 
Rocks  "  on  tbe  ijib  of  December  1775.  The  Genera]  Axaembly 
of  Connecticut,  In  January  1774,  erected  the  valley  into  the  town- 
ship of  WestmordaDd  and  attached  It  to  Litchfidd  county,  and 
in  October  1776  the  same  body  erected  It  bilo  Westmoreland 
counly.  On  the  jrd  of  July  1778,  while  a  considenble  nnmbef 
ol  tbc  able-bodied  men  were  absent  in  tbc  Connecticui  •ecN-icc. 
a  motley  force  of  about  400  men  and  boys  under  Cohmd  ZebvkiD 
Butler  were  attacked  and  defeated  near  Kinpton  in  the  "  battle 
of  Wyoming"  by  about  iioo  British.  Provincial  (Tory)  and 
Indian  troi^  under  Major  John  Butler,  and  nearly  thmJounla 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  and  subsequently  iSaiaacied 
Thomai  Campbell's  pocm.Cirlriufc  nl  Wyimint  (1809),  is  based 
on  this  episode,  various  Ubcrties  being  taken  with  the  facts. 
At  the  War  ol  Independence  ciune  to  a  close  the  old  trouble  with 
Pennsylvania  was  mived.  A  court  of  arblltaiion  appointed 
by  the  Continental  Congreas  met  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  ■ 
1781,  and  on  December  jah  gave  a  unanimous  ikciskn  1*0 
favour  of  Penasylvanla.  The  rcfuaal  of  the  Pennsylvanii 
government  to  confirm  the  private  land  titles  of  the  set  tiers,  and 
tbe  arbitiary  conduct  of  a  certain  Alexander  Patterson  whom 
they  sent  sp  to  take  charge  ol  aHaiis,  resulted  in  17I4  in  Ihe 
outbreak  of  Ihe  second  Pennamile-Vankee  War.  The  Vinkeel 
were  dispossessed,  Iwt  they  took  up  amis  and  the  govenunent 
of  Pennsylvania  deqiaicbed  General  John  Armstrong  with  a 
force  of  400  men  10  aid  Patieisoo.  Aimstiong  indooed  both 
parties  to  give  up  their  arms  with  a  promiK  ol  impartial  justice 
and  protection,  and  as  soon  as  the  Yankees  were  defencelesa  be 
made  them  prisoners.  Ibis  tieacbery  and  the  baish  ticatmenl 
bj  Pstleison  created  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Yankees,  and  the  government  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  milder 
policy.  Patlerwn  was  withdrawn,  the  disputed  tenitary  was 
erected  bto  the  new  county  of  Luieme  (i7E«),  tbe  land  tittes 
were  CDnfirmed  (1787),  and  Colond  Timothy  Pickering  (f.v.) 
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talcwof  the  settlers  under  lb' 
John  Franklin  (i749~i8]j)  attempted  lo  foim  a  separate  sute 
govenment.  Franklin  was  seized  and  imptisoned,  under  s 
warrant  from  the  Suu  Supreme  Court.  As  Pichenng  wu  held 
responiiblc  (or  Ftsnktin't  imptiiDDment,  lonie  of  Franklin's 
followers  ia  retahat ion  kidnapped  Pickering  and  carrying  him  biio 
the  *t»ds,  tried  in  vain  for  nearly  three  weeks  10  get  froa  him 
a  pronuae  to  intercede  for  Franklin's  pardon.  The  trouble 
was  again  revived  by  the  repeal  in  1790  of  the  cc   ' 
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of  T78y  ud  by  A  subieqiient  dedafen  of  the  United  Sutct 
Circuit  Comt,  unfaTOunble  to  the  Ytakeet,  in  the  ease  of  Van 
Ham  venos  Donana,  All  of  the  daims  wete  finally  oon&med, 
by  ft  sefks  of  lUtutes  patted  in  1799,  x8oa  and  1807.  Since  x8o8, 
mainly  through  the  devekypment  of  iu  coal  mines  <aee  PixmoNp 
Pa.),  the  valley  baa  made  remarkable  progren  both  in  iraalth 
mxkd  in  populatloa» 

For  a  thorougli  study  of  the  earfy  hittory  of  Wyommg  Valley  aee 
O.  J.  Harvey.  A  History  of  WUkes^Barti  (3  vote.,  Wilke^Barri, 
1009-19x0):  aee  abo  H.  M.  Hoyt.  Boirf  of  a  TiOo  ta  At  Stotmktn 
Taumskips  w  tiu  County  of  Uutmt  (Haniaburg,  1879). 

WTOM,  THOMAS  (1792-X817).  EngUA  medallist,  was  bom 
at  Binningham.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  the  chief 
engraver  of  the  king's  seals,  and  studied  in  the  achools  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  London,  where  he  gained  silver  medals  In  both 
the. antique  and  the  Kfe  da»;  he  also  obtained  a  gokl  medal 
from  the  Sodety  of  Arts.  He  was  appointed  probationaiy 
engraver  to  the  mint  in  i8xx,  ahd  soon  after  engraviBd  his  medal 
commemorative  of  the  peace,  and  his  Manchester  Pitt  medaL 
In  18x5  he  was  appointed  chief  engraver  to  the  mint.  His 
younger  brother,  Benjamin  Wyon  (x8ot~x858),  his  nephews, 
Joseph  Shepherd  Wyon  (1836-1873)  and  Alfred  Benjamin 
Wyon  (i837-x^S4),  and  his  cousin,  l^liam  Wyon  (i795'x8sx), 
were  also  distinguished  medalKsts. 

WYSB,  SIR  THOMAS  (X79t-x86a),  Iiish  pofitidan,  bekmged 
to  a  family  claiming  descent  from  a  Devon  man,  Andrew 
Wyse,  who  b  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  Irelsnd  during  the 
reign  of  Henxy  II.  and  obtained  bnds  near  Waterfoi<  of  whidi 
dty  thirty-three  memben  of  the  family  are  said  to  have  been 
mayors  or  other  munidpal  officers.  From  the  Refoxmation 
the  family  had  been  consistently  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Thomas  Wyse  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst  College  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar.  After  X815  he  passed  some  years  in  travd,  visiting 
Italy,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  xSsx  he  married 
Laetitla  (d.  1872),  daughter  of  Luden  Buonaparte,  and  after 
residing  for  a  time  at  Viterbo  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  x82S> 
having  by  this  time  inherited  the  family  estates.  He  now  devoted 
his  great  oratorical  and  other  talents  to  forwarding  the  cause  of 
Roman  Cathoh'c  emandpation,  and  his  inBuence  was  vptdaXfy 
marked  in  his  own  county  of  Waterford,  while  his  standing 
among  his  associates  was  shown  by  his  being  diosen  to  write  the 
address  to  the  people  of  England.  In  xSjo^  after  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  he  was  retuxned  to  paxUament 
for  county  Tipperaxy,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  Liberal 
party  and  voted  for  the  great  measures  of  the  reform  era.  But 
he  was  specially  anxious  to  secure  some  improvement  in  the 
education  of  the  Ixish  peof^,  and  some  of  Ids  proposals  were 
accepted  by  Mr  E.  G.  Stviley,  afterwards  X4th  eari  of  Derby,  and 
the  government.  He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  which  in- 
quired into  the  condition  of  education  in  Irehmd,  and  it  was  partly 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  provindal  coUegcs  were  established  at 
Cork,  Galway  and  Belfast.  His  work  as  an  educational  pioneer 
abo  bore  fruit  in  England,  where  the  prindples  of  state  control 
and  inspection,  for  which  he  had  fought,  were  adopted,  and 
where  a  training  college  for  teachers  at  Battersea  was  estaUished 
on  lines  suggested  by  him.  From  X835  to  1847  he  was  M.P.  for 
the  dty  of  Waterford  and  from  1839  to  x84x  he  was  a  lord  of  the 
treasuiy;  from  1846  to  1849  he  was  secretary  to  the  board  of 
control,  and  in  1849  he  was  sent  as  British  minister  to  Greece. 
He  was  very  succes^ul  in  hn  diplomacy,  and  he  showed  a  great 
interest  in  the  educational  and  other  internal  affairs  of  Greece.  In 
1857  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  he  died  at  Athens  on  the  x6th 
of  April  x86a.  Wyse  wrote  Hisiarical  SkeUk  oftkelaU  CatkoUe 
Association  of  Ireland  (1839);  An  Excursion  in  the  Pehpomusus 
(1858,  new  ed.  x86s);  and  Im^essians  of  Greece  {iSjj).  Hb 
two  sons  shared  hb  literary  tastes.  They  were  Napoleon  Alfred 
Bonaparte  Wyse  (x83»-i895);  and  William  Chaxles  Bonaparte 
Wyse  (i  836-X892),  a  student  of  the  dialect  of  Provence. 

WTTTBNBACH.  DANIBL  ALBERT  (x746-x8ro),  German- 
Swiss  classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Bern,  of  a  family  whose 
nobility  tad  dbtinction  he  loved  to  recall    In  particukr,  he  was 


proud  of  Us  descent  fitom  llMoias  Wyttenbadi,  professor  of 
tbeobgy  in  Basd  at  the  end  of  the  xsth  and  begiiming  of  the 
x6th  century,  who  numbered  the  Reformer  Zwlngli  and  other 
distinguished  men  among  hb  pupib.  Wyttenbach^  own  fiather 
was  abo  a  tbeobgical  pxofestor  of  considerable  note,  fixst  at 
Bern,  and  then  at  Marbuig.  Hb  removal  to  Marburg,  which 
took  pUoe  in  1756,  was  partly  due  to  old  associations,  for  he 
had  studied  there  under  the  famous  Christian  Wolff,  and  em- 
bodied the  pfaikisophical  prindples  of  his  master  in  hb  own 
theok>gical  teaching.  Young  Wyttenbadi  entered  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  the  university  of  Marfaoxg,  and  passed  throu|^  a  four 
yeaxs'  course  there.  Hbpaxeikta  intended  that  he  should  become 
a  Latheian  pastor.  The  first  twd  years  were  given  up  to  general 
education,  princ^Mlly  to  mathematics, "  philobgy,"  philosophy 
and  hbtoxy.  The  professor  of  mathematics,  Spangenberg, 
acquired  great  influence  ovtx  young  Wsrttenbadi.  He  b  said  to 
have  tau^t  hb  subject  with  great  clearness,  and  with  equal 
seriousness  and  piety,  often  refeaing  to  God  as  the  supreme 
mathematician,  who  had  constructed  all  things  by  number, 
measure  and  weight.  *'  Philology  "  in  the  German  universities 
of  that  age  meant  Hebrew  and  Greek.  These  two  knguages 
were  generally  handled  by  the  same  professor,  and  were  taught 
almost  solely  to  theologitt^  students.  Wyttenbach's  university 
coune  at  Marburg  waa  txoubled  about  the  middle  of  the  time 
by  mental  uxircst,  due  to  the  fascination  exercised  over  him  by 
Bunyan's  FUgrio^B  Progress,  The  disofdcr  was  cured  by  Spang- 
enbeig.  The  pxindpal  study  of  the  third  yeu  was  metM>hy8ics, 
which  took  Wyttenbadi  entirely  captive.  The  fourth  and  last 
year  was  to  be  devoted  to  theology  and  Chrbtian  dogma. 
Wyttenbach  had  hitheito  submitted  passively  to  hb  father's 
wishes  Concerning  hb  career,  in  the  hope  that  some  unexpected 
occurrence  aught  set  him  free.  But  he  now  turned  away  from 
theological  lectures,  and  privatdy  devoted  hb  time  to  the  tadc 
of  deepening  and  vxtendhig  hb  knowledge  of  Greek  literature. 
He  possessed  at  the  tim^,  as  he  tdb  us,  no  more  acquaintance 
with  Greek  than  hb  own  pupib  at  a  later  time  could  acquire 
from  him  during  four  months'  study.  He  was  almost  entirely 
without  equipment  beyond  the  bare  texts  of  the  authors.  But 
Wyttenbach  was  undaunted,  and  four  years'  persistent  study 
gave  him  a  knowledge  of  Greek  such  as  few  Germans  of  that 
time  possessed.  Hb  love  for  philosophy  carried  him  towards 
the  Greek  phifosophers,  especially  Plato.  During  thb  period 
Ruhnken's  notes  on  the  Platonic  lexicon  of  Timaeus  fell  into  hb 
handsi  Ruhnken  was  for  him  almost  a  superhuman  being, 
whom  he  worshipped  day  and  night,  and  with  whom  he  imagined 
himself  as  holding  converse  in  the  spirit.  When  Wyttenbach 
was  twenty-two  he  determined  to  seek  elsewhere  the  aids  to 
study  which  Marbuig  could  not  afford.  Hb  father,  fully  realising 
the  strength  of  his  son's  pure  passion  for  scholarship,  permitted 
and  even  advised  him  to  seek  Heyne  at  Gdttingen.  From  thb 
teacher  he  received  the  utmost  kindness  and  encouragement, 
and  he  was  urged  by  him  to  dedicate  to  Ruhnken  the  first-fruits 
of  hb  scholarships.  Wyttenbach  therefore  set  to  work  on  some 
notes  to  Julian,  Eunapius  and  Arbtaenetos,  and  Heyne  wrote 
to  Ruhnken  to  bespeak  hb  favourabte  consideration  for  the 
work.  Before  it  readied  him  Ruhnken  wrote  a  kind  letter  to 
Wyttenbach,  which  the  recipient  "  read,  re-read  and  kissed," 
and  another  on  receipt  of  the  tract,  in  which  the  great  scholaV 
declared  that  he  had  not  looked  to  find  in  Germany  such  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  such  power  of  criticism,  and  such  mature  judg- 
ment, especially  in  one  so  young.  By  Heyne's  advice,  he 
worked  hard  at  Latm,  whidi  he  knew  far  less  thoroughly  than 
Greek,  and  we  soon  find  Heyne  praismg  his  progress  in  Latin 
style  to  both  Ruhnken  and  Valckenaer.  He  now  wrote  to  ask 
their  advice  about  hb  sdieme  of  coming  to  the  Netherbnds 
to  follow  the  profession  of  a  scholar.  Ruhnken  strongly  exhorted 
Wyttenbach  to  follow  hb  own  example,  for  he  too  had  been 
designed  by  hb  parents  for  the  Chrbtian  minbtry  in  Germany, 
but  had  settled  at  Lekien  on  the  invitation  of  Hemstexhuis. 
Vakkenaer's  answer  was  to  the  same  effect,  but  he  added  that 
Wyttenbach's  letter  would  have  been  pleasanter  to  him  had 
it  been  free  from  caccsdve  compliments.    These  letters  were 
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lorwinkd  to  tht  dder  Wyttenbftch,  with  a  Strang  recooimendation 
Irom  Heyne.  The  old  man  Jiad  been  himself  in  Leiden  in  his 
youth,  and  entertained  an  admiration  for  the  sdurfarship  of  the 
Netherlands ;  so  his  consent  was  easily  won.  Young  Wyttenbach 
readied  Leiden  in  1770.  A  year  was  spent  with  great  oomtent- 
ment,  in  learning  the. language  of  the  people,  in  attending  the 
lectures  d  the  great  **  duumviri "  of  Leiden,  and  in  collating 
MSS.  of  PlutarcL  At  the  end  of  177 1  a  professor  was  wanted 
at  Amsterdam  for  the  College  of  the  Remonstrants.  By  the 
leoommendation  of  Ruhnken,  Wyttenbach  obtained  the  chair, 
which  he  filled  with  great  success  for  eight  years.  His  lectures 
took  a  wide  range.  Those  On  Greek  were  repeated  also  to  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Amsterdam  (the  "  Athenaeum  "). 
In  1775  a  visit  was  made  to  Paris,  which  was  fruitful  both  of 
new  friendships  and  of  progress  in  study.  About  this  time,  on 
the  advice  of  Ruhnken,  Wyttenbadi  began  the  issue  of  his 
BibluOkeca  criikOf  which  appeared  at  intervals  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  The  methods  of  critidsm  employed  were  in  the 
main  Uiooe  established  by  Hemsterhuis,  and  carried  on  by 
Valckenaer  and  Ruhnken,  and  the  pubhcatkm  met  with  accept- 
ance from  the  learned  all  over  Europe.  In  1777  the  younger 
Burmann  ("  Burmannus  Secundus  ")  retired  from  his  professor- 
ship at  Ihe  Athenaeum,  and  Wyttenbach  hoped  to  succeed 
him.  When  another  received  the  appomtmoit,  he  was  sorely 
discouraged.  Only  his  regard  for  Ruhnken  and  for  Dutch 
freedom  (in  his  own  words  "Ruhnkeni  et  Batavae  libertatis 
cogitatio  ")  kept  him  in  Holland.  For  fear  of  losing  him,  the 
authorities  at  Amsterdam  nominated  him  in  1779  professor  of 
pbildsophy.  In  1785  Toll,  Burmann's  successor,  resigned,  and 
Wyttenbach  was  at  once  appointed  to  succeed  him.  His  full 
title  was  "  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  and  Greek  and 
Latin  literature."  He  had  hardly  got  to  work  in  his  new  office 
when  Valckenaer  died,  and  he  received  a  call  to  Leiden.  Greatly 
to  Ruhnken's  disappointment,  he  declined  to  abandon  the 
duties  be  had  so  recently  undertaken.  In  1787  began  the  internal 
commotions  in  Holland,  afterwards  to  be  aggravated  by  foreign 
interference.  Scarcely  during  the  remaining  thirty-three  years 
of  Wyttenbach 's  life  was  there  a  moment  of  peace  in  the  land. 
About  this  time  two  requests  were  made  to  him  for  an  edition  of 
the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  for,  which  a  recension  of  the  tract 
De  sera  numinis  vindicta  had  marked  him  out  in  the  eyes 
of  scholars.  (^  request  came  from  the  famous  "Societas 
Bipontina,"  the  other  from  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  at  Oxford.  Wyttenbach,  iniBuenced  at  once  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  university,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  Oxonians  in 
tendering  him  assistance  of  different  kinda,  declined  the  offer  of 
the  Bipontine  Society, — ^very  fortunately,  since  their  press  was 
soon  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  fortunes  of  Wyttenbach's 
edition  curiously  illustrate  the  text  "  habent  sua  fata  libellL" 
The  first  portion  was  safely  conveyed  to  Oxford  in  1794.  Then 
war  broke  out  between  Holland  and  Great  Briuin.  Randolph, 
Wyttenbach's  Oxford .  correspondent,  advised  that  the  next 
portion  should  be  sent  through  the  British  ambassador  at  Hani- 
burg,  and  the  MS.  was  duly  •consigned  to  him  "  in  a  little  chest 
well  protected  by  pitch."  After  sending  Randolph  a  number 
of  letters  without  getting  any  answer,  Wyttenbach  in  disgust 
put  all  thought  of  the  edition  from  him,but  at  last  the  missing 
•box  was  discovered  in  a  forgotten  comer  at  Hamburg,  where  it 
bad  lain  lot  two  years  and  a  halL  The  work  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1805.  Meanwhile  W3rttenbach  received  invitations 
from  his  native  dty  Bern,  and  from  Leiden,  where  vacancies 
had  been  created  by  the  refusal  of  professors  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  new  Dutch  republic  set  up  in  1795,  to  which  Wyttoobach 


had  made  submission.    But  be  only  left  Amsterdam  in  tj^i, 
when  on  Ruhnken's  death  he  succeeded  him  at  Leideo.    Eva 
then  his  chief  object  in  removing  was  to  facilitate  ttn  aixangemctt 
by  which  the  necessities  of  his  old  master's  family  m^t  be 
relieved.    His  removal  came  too  late  in  Ufe,  and  he  was  never 
so  happy  at  Ldden  as  he  had  been  at  Amsterdam.     Before  loi« 
appeared  the  ever-delightful  Life  of  Datid  Ruhnken.     Tboagb 
written  in  Latin,  this  biography  deserves  to  rank  hi^  in  the 
modem  Uterature  of  its  class.    Of  Wyttenbach's  life  at  Lddcs 
there  is  little  to  tell.    The  continual  changes  in  state  affaia 
greatly  disorganized  the  universities  of  Holland,  and  Wytf  enbscb 
had  to  work  in  face  of  much  detraction;  still,  his  success  as  a 
teacher  was  very  great.    In  1805  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  from  the  great  gunpowder  exploskm,  which  killed  150  peopk. 
among  them  the  Greek  scholar  Luzac,  Wsrttenhacfa'a  colleague 
in  the  university.    One  of  Wyttenbach's  letters  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  disaster.    During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  severely  from  illness  and  became  nearly  blind.  Mia 
the  condusion  of  his  edition  of  Plutarch's  MwaUa  in  1805,  the 
only  important  work  he  was  able  to  publish  was  his  weU-knovn 
edition  of  Plato's  Pkaedo.    Many  honours  were  conferred  upon 
him  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  particular  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute.    Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
obtained  the  licence  of  the  king  <^  Holland  to  marry  his  sister's 
daughter,  Johanna  Gallien,  who  had  for  twenty  shears  devoted 
herself  to  him  as  housekeeper,  secretary  and  aider  in  bis  studies. 
The  sole  object  of  the  marriage  was  to  secure  for  her  a  beitet 
provision^fter  her  husband's  death,  because  as  the  widow  of  a 
professor  she  would  be  entitled  ta  a  pension.    Johanna  Gallien 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  culture  and  ability,  and  wrote  witia 
held  in  great  repute  at  that  time.    Oa  the  festival  of  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  foundation  of  the  univexsity  of  Marburg, 
celebrated  in  1827,  the  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  upoo 
her.  Wyttenbach  died  of  apoplexy  in  rSao,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  garden  of  his  country  house  near  Amsterdam,  which  stood, 
as  he  noted,  within  sight  of  the  dwellings  of  Descartes  vdA 
Boerhaave. 

Although  hiA  work  can  hardly  be  set  on  the  same  level  as  tbtf 
of  Hemsterhuis.  Valckenaer  and  Ruhnken,  yet  he  was  a  very  eminent 
exponent  of  the  sound  methods  of  criticism  which  they  cstablisbed. 
These  four  men,  more  than  any  others  after  Bentley»  laid  the  fooads- 
tions  of  modern  Greek  achoUnhip.  The  precise  study  of  graminar. 
syntax  and  style,  and  the  careful  critidsm  of  texts  by  the  light  ol  the 
best  manuscnot  evidence,  were  uphdd  by  these  scholars  in  the 
Netherlands  when  they  were  almost  entirely  neglected  elsewBere  os 
the  Conriaent,and  were  only  pursued  with  partial  aucceea  in  En^w- 
Wyttenbach  may  fairly  be  tenirded  as  dosing  a  great  period  in  the 
history  of  scholarship.  He  Rved  indeed  to  see  the  new  birth  d 
German  classical  learnine;,  but  his  work  was  done»  and  he  was  un* 
aifected  by  it.  Wyttentach'a  critidsm  was  less  rigoroas.  precise 
and  masterly,  but  perhapa  more  sensitive  and  sympathetic  than  that 
of  his  great  predecessors  in  the  Netheriands.  In  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophical  writings  of  the  ancients,  he  has  probably  neva 
been  surpassed.  In  character  he  was  upright  and  simple-minded,  vox 
shy  and  retiring,  and  often  failed  to  make  himself  appreciated.  H* 
life  was  not  passed  without  strife,  but  his  few  friends  were  warml/ 
attached  to  aim,  and  his  many  pupils  were  for  the  roost  part  ha 
enthusiastic  admirers.  Wyttenbach's  biography  was  written  in  a 
somewhat  dry  and  lifeless  manner  by  Mahne,  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
also  published  some  of  hb  letters.  His  Opuscida,  other  than  those 
published  in  the  BiUiotktM  critka,  were  collected  in  two  voiaocs 
(Leiden.  1823).  0-  S.  R) 

WTVBRII,  or  Wivern,  the  name  of  an  heraldic  monster,  with 
the  forepart  of  a  winged  dragon  and  the  bind  part  of  a  serpent  et 
lisard  (see  Hesaidby).  The  earlier  spelling  of  the  word  was 
wiwr  or  wiesre;  O.  £ng.  wyw€\  O.  Fr.  iware,  rood.  |»V«.  1'^ 
is  a  doublet  of  "  viper,"  with  an  excrescent  s,  as  in  "  bittern/ 
M.  Eng.  hUort* 
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Xthe  twtnty-fourth  letter  of  tlie  English  alphabet.  Its 
position  and  fonn  are  derived  from  the  Latin  alphabet, 
which  received  them  from  the  Western  Greek  alphabet. 
The  alphabet  of  the  Western  Greeks  differed  from  the 
Ionic,  which  is  the  Greek  alphabet  now  in  general  use,  by  the 
shape  and  position  of  X  and  of  some  other  consonants.  The 
Ionic  alphabet  placed  x  (Q  immediately  after  N  and,  in  the 
oldest  records,  in  the  form  "^,  from  widch  the  ordinary  Greek 
capital  H  was  developed.  The  position  and  shape  of  this 
symbol  show  clearly  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Semitic  Samekh, 
which  on  the  Moabite  stone  appears  as  ^.  Why  the  Greeks 
attached  this  value  to  the  symb61  is  not  dear;  in  Senuttc  the 
symbol  indicates  the  ordinary  x.  StUl  less  dear  is  the  origin 
of  the  form  Xt  which  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  stands  for  x  (^ 
followed  by  a  breath).  In  a  very  andent  alphabet  on  a  small 
vase  found  in  i88a  at  Formetk>  near  the  andent  Veil  in  Etijiria, 
a  symbol  appears  after  N  consisting  of  three  hoiisontal  and 
three  vertical  lines,  [fi.  From  this  it  has  been  suggested  that 
both  forms  of  the  GredL  x  are  derived,  3  by  removing  the 
vertical  lines,  X  in  its  earliest  form  4*  by  removing  the  four 
marginal  lines.  The  Ionic  symbol,  however,  corresponds  closely 
to  the  eaitiest  Phoenician,  so  that  this  theory  is  not  very  plausible 
for  S,  and  there  are  various  other  possibilities  for  the  devek)p- 
ment  of  X  (see  Alphabet).  This  symbol  appears  in  the  very 
early  Latin  inscriptions  found  In  the  Roman  Forum  in  1899 
as  >.  In  its  usual  value  as  J^  it  is  superfluous.  In  the  Ionic 
alphabet  it  was  useful,  because  there  it  represented  a  sinj^e 
sound,  which  before  the  invention  of  the  symbol  had  to  be 
represented  by  kh.  In  the  alphabet  in  use  ofitciaily  at  Athens 
before  403  1I.C.  X  was  written  by  x'  {Jkks).  In  English  there  is 
an  interesting  variation  of  pronunciation  in  many  words  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  accent;  if  the  accent  precedes,  ji  is 
pronounced  ks\  if  it  follows,  x  is  pronounced  ^:  compare  ixit 
ieksU)  with  exia  (egaut)- 

The  symbol  X  was  used  both  by  the  Romans  and  the  Etruscans 
for  the  numeral  10.  Which  borrowed  from  the  other  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Etruscans  did  not  use  X  as  part  of  their  alphabet.  X 
with  a  horizontal  line  over  it  was  used  for  10,000,  and  when  a 
line  on  each  side  was  added,  ^fortL  million.  (P.  Gi.) 

XAMTHI  (Turkbh  Eskije),  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adrianople;  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Eskije  and  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains,  39  m. 
W.  of  Gumuljina  •  by  the  Constantinople-Salonica  railway. 
Pop.  (1905)  about  14,000,  of  whom  the  bulk  are  Turks  and 
Greeks  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  the  remainder  (about 
4000)  Armenians,  Roman  Catholics  or  Jews.  There  are  re- 
mains of  a  medieval  dtadel,  and  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  the  ruins 
of  an  andent  Greek  town.  Xanthi  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  possesses  several  mosques,  churehes  and 
monasteries,  a  theatre  with  a  public  garden,  and  a  mumdpal 
garden.  A  preparatory  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Mazzini.  The  town  is  chiefly  notable  for  the 
famous  Vfeidjc  tobacco. 

XANTHIC  ACID  (xanthogenic  add),  CsH^-CS'SH,  an  organic 
add  named  from  the  Greek  (ai^6t,  yellow,  in  allosion  to  the 
bright  yellow  colour  of  its  copper  salt.  The  salts  of  this 
acid  are  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  on  the 
alcohotates,  or  on  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis. 
They  react  with  the  alkyl  iodides  to  form  dialkyl  estera  of  the 
dlthio-carbonic  add,  which  readily  decompose  into  mercap- 
tans  and  thiocarbamic  esters  on  treatment  with  ammom'a: 
CHiOCSSRi+NHa-CHjO-CS'NHt+RiSH;  with  the  alkali 
alcohoUtes  they  give  salts  of  the  alkyl  thiocarbonic  adds: 
CjH»0'CSSR+CH/)K+H,0-CHiOCOSK+CiHK>H+RSa 
Ethyl  xanlhic  add,  CaHiO-C^SH,  is  obuined  by  the  ac- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  add  on  the  potassium  salt  at.o*  C. 
C^ise,  Ben,  Jahresb.,  3,  p.  83).  It  is  a  colourless  oil  which  is 
very  unstable,  decomposing  at  2^  C.  into  carbon  bisulphide 


and  alcohol.  The  poUohim  sAlt  crystallizes  in  coloiiilesi 
needles  and  is  foimed  by  shaking  carbon  bisulphide  with  a 
sohitioa  of  caustic  potash  in  absolute  akohoL  On  the  addi- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate  to  its  aqueous  solution  it  yields  a  yellow 
predpitate  of  cupric  nnthate.  Potassium  winthatff  is  used 
in  indigo  printing  and  also  as  an  antidote  for  lAyUonera. 
Tscbugaeff  (^er.,  1899,  32,  p.  3353)  has  used  the  santhic  ester 
formation  for  the  prqwration  of  various  te(penes,'the  methyl 
ester  when  distilled  under  slii^tly  diminished  pressure  decom- 
posing, in  the  sense  of  the  eqnatfen,  CJia».4*b.CS'SCH««> 
C»H».^+C0S+CH9SH.  Accordmg  to  the  author  molecular 
change  in  the  hydrocarbonisprevented,ance  no  add  agent  isused. 

XAITHIPPE,  the  wife  of  Socrates  (f.v.).  Her  name  has 
become  proverbial  in  the  sense  of  a  nagging,  quarrebome  woman. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  she  has  been  maligned, 
notably  by  £.  Zeller  C  Zur  Ehienrettung  der  Xanthippe,"  in 
his  Vortr&ge  und  AUumdiunten,  i.*  1875). 

XAMTHONJB  (dibenzoor-pyrone,  or  diphenylene  ketone  oxide), 
C»H/)>,  in  organic  chemistry,  a  heterocyclic  compound  con- 
taining the  ring  system  shown  below.  'It  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  santhene  (methylene  diphenylene  oxide)  with 
chromic  add;  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  ozychloride  on 
disodium  sah'cylate;  by  heating  s-z'-dioxybenxophenone  with 
concentrated  ntlphuric  add;  by  distilling  fiuoran  with  lime; 
by  the  oxidation  of  xanthydroi  (R.  Meyer,  Ber,,  1893,  26, 
p.  r277);  by  boiKng  diazotiaed  3«a'-diaminobenzophenone  with 
water  (Heyl.,  Ber.j  1898,  3r,  p.  3034);  by  heating  sal<4  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  (C.  Graebe,  i4«m.,  1889,  954, 
p.  380),  and  by  heating  potassium^ortho-chloiobenzoate  with 
sodium  phenotate  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper  powder  to 
x8o-r9o*  C.  (F.  UUmann,  Ber.^  1905, 38,  pp.  729,  2x20, 2211).  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  which  rnelt  at  173-174^  and  boil 
At  349-350^  C,  and  are  volatilo  in  steam.  Its  solution  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and 
shows  a  marked  blue  fluorescence.  The  carbonyl  group  is 
not  ketonic  in  character  since  it  yields  ndther  an  oxime  nor 
hydrazone.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yidds  phenol 
and  salicylic  add.  Mild  reducing  agents  convert  it  into 
xanthydroi,  the  group  >  CO  becoming  >CH'OH,  whilst  a  strong 
redudng  agent  like  hydriodic  add  converts  it  into  santhene^ 
the  group>CO  becoming >CHt.  Phosphorus  pentasulphide  at 
140-1 50°  C.  converts  it  into  xanthion  by  transformation  of  >00 
to  >CS  (R.  Meyer,  Ber.,  1900, 33,  p.  2580),  and  this  latter  com- 
pound condenses  irith  hydroxylamine  to  form  xanthone  oxime. 

All  four  roono-hydroxYxanthoncs  are  known,  and  are  prepared  by 
heating  salicylic  add  with  dther  rcsorcin,  pyrocatechin  or  hydro- 
guinone;  they  are  yellow  crystalline  iobds,  which  act  as  dyettuflfa. 
The  i«7'^ihydrocxyxanthoae,  known  as  euxanthone,  is  prepared  by 
heating  euxaathic  acid  with  hydrochloric  add  or  by  hating  hydro- 
quioone  carboxylic  acid  with  /S-resorcylic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride 
(5.  Kostanecki,  Ber.,  1891,  34.  p.  3983;  C.  Graebe,  i4fifi.,  1880, 
354,  p.  398).  It  Is  aho  obtained  from  Indian  ycUow  (Graebe,  ibid.), 
fonned  in  the  urine  of  cows  fed  on  mango  leaves.  It  arx>talUzes  in 
yellow  needles  which  sublime  readily.  On  fusion  with  caustic 
potadi  it  decomposes  with  fonnationof  tctrahydroxy-benzophenonc. 
which  then  breaks  up  into  resorrin  and  hydroquinone.  The 
isomeric  i*6-dihydrox)ocanthone,  isoeuxanthone,  b  fonned  when 
^resofcytic  add  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride.  Gcntiedn,  or 
i'3*7-triiiydroxyxanthone.  b  found  in  the  form  of  its  methyl  ether 
(gentisin)  in  gentian  root:  it  is  obtained  synthetically  by  condensing 
^loroglucin  with  hydroquinone  carboxylic  acid. 

Xanthene.  CiiHi«0,  may  be  synthesized  by  condensing  phendl 
with  ortho-crssol  in  the  presence  of  alommium  cfclonde.  Itt 
tetramethyl-diamioo  derivative,  which  b  formed  bv  ooadensmg 
formaldehyde  with  dimethyl-meta-aminophcnol  and  subsequent 
elimination  of  water  from  the  resulting  diphenyl  methane  dcrivarive^ 
is  the  leuco  base  of  pyronine,  into  which  it  passes  by  oxidation. 
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XANTHUS-JCAVIER 


XANTRUS  (mod.  CunUk\  an  andent  dty  of  Lyda,  on  the 
river  Xanthus  (Eshen  Choi)  about  8  m.  above  its  mouth.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Persian  general  Harpagus  (546  B.C.),  when 
the  acropolis  was  burned  and  all  the  inhabitants  perished 
(Herod,  i.  176).  The  dty  was  afterwards  rebuilt;  and  in  42  b.c 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  tmder  M.  Junius  Brutus. 
It  was  taken  by  storm  and  set  on  fire,  and  the  hihabitants 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  ruins  lie  on  a  plateau,  high  above 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  nearest  port  is  Kalamaki, 
whence  a  tedious  ride  of  three  to  four  hours  round  the  edge 
of  the  great  marsh  of  the  Eshen  Chai  brings  the  travdler  to 
Xanthus.  Tlie  wlMde  plan  of  the  dty  with  its  walls  and  gates 
can  be  discerned.  The  well-preserved  theatre  is  remarkable 
for  a  break  in  the  curve  of  its  auditorium,  which  has  been  con- 
structed so  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  sarcophagus  on  a  pedestal 
and  with  the  "  Harpy  Monument "  which  still  stands  to  iu  full 
height,  robbed  of  the  reliefs  ot  its  pan^t  (now  in  the  British 
Museum)^  In  front  of  the  theatre  stands  the  famous  sUle  of 
Xanthus  inscribed  on  all  four  sides  in  Lydan  and  Greek.  Be- 
hind the  theatre  is  a  terrace  on  which  probably  the  temple  of 
either  the  Xanthian  Apollo  or  Sarpcdon  stood.  The  best  of  the 
tombs— the  *'  Payava  Tomb,"  the  "  Nereid  Monument,**  the 
"  Ionic  Monument  "  and  the  "  Lion  Tomb  "—are  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  the  result  of  Sir  Chas.  Fdlows's  expedition;  only 
thdr  bases  can  be  seen  on  the  site.  A  fine  triple  gateway, 
much  polygonal  masonry,  and  the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
other  objects  of  most  interest. 

See.  O.  Benndorf  and  C.  Niemann,  Reisen  in  Lyhitn  uud  Karien 
(1884).  (D.  G.  H.) 

XAVIER,  FRANCISCO  DB  (1506-1552),  Jesuit  missionary 
And  saint,  commonly  known  in  English  as  St  Francis  Xavier 
and  also  called  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies."  He  was  the 
yoimgcst  son  of  Juan  de  Jasso,  privy  touncillor  to  Jean  d'Albret, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  wife,  Maria  de  Aapilcueta  y  Xavier,  sole 
heiress  of  two  noble  Navarrese  families.  He  was  bom  at  his 
mother's  castle  of  Xavier  or  Xavero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  close  to  the  little  town  of  Sanguesa,  on  the  7th  of  April  1506, 
according  to  a  family  register,  though  his  earlier  biographers 
fix  his  birth  in  1497.  Following  a  Spanish  custom  of  the 
time,  which  left  the  surname  of  either  parent  optional  with 
children,  he  was  called  after  his  mother;  the  best  authorities 
write  "  Francisco  de  Xavier "  (Lat.  Xaverius)  rather  than 
*'  Francisco  Xavier,"  as  Xavier  is  originally  a  place-name.  In 
1524  he  went  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  entered  the 
College  of  St  Barbara,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  students,  and  in  1528  was  appointed  lecturer 
io  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the  College  de  Beauvais.  In 
1 530  he  took  bis  degree  as  master  of  arts.  He  and  the  Savoyard 
Pierre  Lefevrc,  who  shared  his  lodging,  had  already,  in  1529, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola — ^like  Xavier  a 
native  of  the  Spanish  Basque  country.  Ignatius  succeeded, 
though  in  Xavier's  case  after  some  opposition,  in  gaining  their 
sympathy  for  his  missionary  schemes  (Me  Loyola,  Ignatius  op)  ; 
and  they  were  among  the  company  of  seven  persons,  including 
LoyoJa  himself,  who  took  the  original  Jesuit  vows  on  the  islh 
of  August  1534.  They  continued  in  Paris  for  two  years  longer; 
but  on  November  15th,  1536,  they  started  for  Italy,  to  concert 
with  Ignatius  plans  for  converting  the  Moslems  of  Palestine.  In 
January  1537  they  arrived  in  Venice.  As  some  months  must 
elapse  before  they  could  sail  for  Palestine,  Ignatius  determined 
that  the  time  should  be  spent  partly  in  hospital  work  at  Venice 
and  later  in  the  journey  to  Rome.  Accordingly,  Xavier  devoted 
■himself  for  nine  weeks  to  the  hospital  for  incurables,  and  then 
set  out  with  eight  companiona  for  Rome,  where  Pope  Paul  III. 
sanctioned  their  enterprise.  Returning  to  Venice,  Xavier  was 
ordained  priest  on  Midsummer  Day  1537;  but  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  Venice  and  Turkey  put  an  end  to  the  Palestine 
expedition,  and  the  companions  dispersed  for  a  twelvemonth's 
home  mission  work  in  the  Italian  cities.  Nicolas  Bobadilla 
and  Xavier  betook  themselves  first  to  Monselice  and  thence 
to  Bologna,  where  they  remained  till  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Ignatius  at  the  close  of  1538. 


Ignatius  retained  Xavier  at  Rome  until  1541  as 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  (see  Jesuits  for  the  events  of  the  period 
i538'40>  Meanwhile  John  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  liAd  re- 
solved on  sending  a  mission  to  his  Indian  dominions,  and  had 
applied  through  his  envoy  Pedro  Mascarenhaa  to  the  pope  for  six 
Jesuits.  Ignatius  could  spaiv  but  two,  and  choae  Bobadilla 
and  a  Portuguese  named  Stmlo  Rodrigues  lor  the  purpose. 
Rodrigues  set  out  at  once  for  Lisbon  to  confer  with  the  kin^. 
who  ultimately  dedded  to  retain  him  in  Portugal.  Bobadilla. 
sent  for  to  Rome,  arrived  there  just  before  Mascarenhas  was  aboiK 
to  depart,  but  fell  too  ill  to  respond  to  the  call  made  on  him. 

Hereupon  Ignatius,  on  March  15th.  1540,  told  Xavier  to  leave 
Rome  the  next  day  with  Mascarenhas,  In  order  to  join  Rodrigues 
in  the  Indian  mission.  Xavier  complied,  merely  waitins  kiag 
enough  to  obtain  the  pope's  benediction,  and  set  oat  for  Lisbon. 
where  he  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  sooo  won  his  entire 
confidence,  attested  notably  by  procuring  for  him  from   the 
pope  four  briefs,  one  of  them  appointing  him  papal  nuncio  in 
the  Indies.    On  April  7th,  1541,  he  tailed  from  Lisbon    with 
Martini  Alfonso  de  Sousa,  governor  designate  of  India,  and 
lived  amongst  the  common  sailors,  miniateiing  to  their  relig;ioia 
and  temporal  needs,  especially  during  an  outbreak  of  scurvy. 
After  five  months'  voyage  the  ship  reached  Moiambiqae.  where 
the  captain  resolved  to  winter,  and  Xavier  was  proatcatcd  with 
a  severe  attack  of  fever.    When  the  voyage  was  resumed,  the 
ship  touched  at  Maiindi  and  Sokotra,  and  rttched  Goa  on 
May  6th,  1542.    Exhibiting  his  brief  to  D.  Jote  d'AJbuquerque, 
bishop  of  Goa,  he  asked  his  permission  to  officiate  in  the  diocese, 
and  at  once  began  walking  through  the  sticels  ringing  a  small 
bell,  and  telling  all  to  come,  and  send  their  children  and  servants, 
to  the  "  Christian  doctrine  "  or  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
prittdpal  church.    He  spent  five  months  in  Goa,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  "  Fishery  Coast,"  where  he  bad 
heard  that  the  Paravas,  a  tribe  engaged  in  the  peari  fishery, 
had  relapsed  into  heathenism  after  having  professed  Christianity. 
He  laboured  assiduously  amongst  them  for  fifteen  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  1543  returned  to  Goa. 

At  Travancore  he  is  said  to  have  founded  no  fewer  than  forty- 
five  Christian  settlements.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  his  own  letters 
contain,  both  at  this  time  and  later  on,  express  disproof  of 
that  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  with  which  he  was  credited  even 
in  his  lifetime,  and  which  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Brniarj 
office  for  his  festival.  Not  only  was  he  obliged  to  employ 
interpreters,  but  he  relates  that  in  their  absence  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use  signs  only. 

He  sent  a  missionary  to  the  isle  of  Manaar,  and  himself  visited 
Ceylon  and  Mailapur  (Meliapur),  the  traditional  tomb  of  St 
Thomas  the  apostle,  which  he  reached  in  April  1544,  remaining 
there  four  months.  At  Malacca,  where  he  arrived  on  September 
25th,  i545»  he  remained  another  four  months,  but  had  compara- 
tively little  success.  While  in  Malacca  he  urged  King  John  III.  of 
Portugal  to  set  up  the  Inquisition  in  Goa  to  repress  Judaism,  but 
the  tribunal  was  not  set  up  until  j  560.  After  visiting  Amboyna, 
the  M<^uccas  and  other  isles  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  he 
returned  to  Malacca  in  July  1547,  and  found  three  Jesuit 
recruits  from  Europe  awaiting  him.  About  this  time  an  attack 
upon  the  city  was  made  by  the  Achinese  fleet,  under  the  raja 
of  Pedir  in  Sumatra;  and  Xavier's  early  biographers  rdate  a 
dranuitic  story  of  how  he  roused  the  governor  to  action.  This 
story  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  as,  apart  from  the  miracles 
recorded,  there  are  wide  discrepancies  between  the  secubr 
Portuguese  histories  and  the  narratives  written  or  inspired 
*by  Jesuit  chroniclers  of  the  17th  century. 

While  in  Malacca  Xavier  met  one  Vajiro,  a  Japanese  exile 
(known  to  the  biographies  as  Anger,  Angero  or  Anjiro),  who 
fired  him  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Japan.  But  he 
first  revisited  India  and  then,  returning  to  Malacca,  took  ship 
for  Japan,  accompanied  by  Yajiro,  now  known  as  Paul  of  the 
Holy  Faith.  They  reached  Kagoshima  on  the  1  slh  of  August 
1549,  and  remained  in  Japan  until  the  20th  of  November  1551. 
(See  Japan.  {  viii.)  On  board  the  "  Santa  Cruz,"  the  ve»tl 
in  which  he  returned  from  Japan  to  Malacca,  Xavier  discvssed 
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with  Dfogo  Perdra,  the  captain,  a  project  for  a  missionary 
jotxmey  to  China.  He  devised  the  plan  of  persuading  the 
viceroy  ol  Portuguese  India  to  despatch  aa  embaaay  to  China, 
in  whose  train  he  might  enter,  despite  the  law  which  then  ex- 
eluded  foreignen  from  that  empire.  He  reached  Goa  in  February 
155a,  and  obtained  from  the  viceroy  consent  to  the  plan  of  a 
Chinese  embassy  and  to  the  nominatioa  of  Pereira  as  envoy. 
Xavier  left  India  on  the  a 5th  of  April  1553  for  Malacca,  intending 
there  to  meet  Pereira  and  to  re-embark  on  the  "Santa  Cruz." 

The  story  of  his  detention  by  the  governor  (of&dally  styled 
captain)  of  Malacca — a  son  of  Vasoo  da  Gama  named  Alvaro 
de  Ataide  or  Atfaayde-*is  told  with  nuuiy  picturesque  details 
by  p.  M.  Pinto  and  some  of  the  Jesuit  biographers,  who  have 
pilloried  Ataide  as  actuated  solely  by  malice  and  self-ii^tercst. 
Ataide  uppeaas  to  have  objected  not  so  much  to  the  mission  as 
to  the  rank  assigned  to  Pereira,  whom  he  regarded  as  uofit  for 
the  office  of  envoy.  The  right  to  send  a  ship  to  trade  with  China 
was  one  for  which  large  sums  were  paid,  and  Pereira,  as  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  would  enjoy  commercial  privUegcs 
which  Ataide  had,  ex  officio^  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold.  It 
seems  doubtful  if  the  governor  exceeded  his  legal  tight  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  Pereira  to  proceed;'  in  this  attitude  he  remained 
firm  even  whoi  Xavier,  if  the  Jesuit  biographers  may  be 
trusted,  exhibited  the  brief  by  which  he  held  the  rank  of  papal 
nuncio,  and  threatened  Ataide  with  excommunicatiDn.  On 
Xavier's  personal  liberty  no  restraint  was  placed.  He  embarked 
without  Pereira  on  July  i6th,  1553.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Singapore,  whence  be  despatched  several  letters  to  India  and 
Europe,  the  ship  at  the  end  of  August  1553  reached  Chang- 
chuen-shan  (St  John  .Island)  off  the  OMat  of  Kwang-tung. 
which  served  aa  pott  and  rendesvous  for  Europeans,  not  then 
admitted  to  visit  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Xavier  was  seized  with  fever  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  was 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  mterpreter  he  had  engaged,  as  well 
as  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Portuguese  to  attempt  the  voyage 
to  CEinton  for  the  purpose  of  landing  him.  He  had  anaaged 
for  his  passage  in  a  Chinese  jimk,  when  he  was  again  attacked 
by  lever,  and  died  on  December  and,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  November  «7th,  1553.  He  was  buried  close  to 
the  cabin  in  which  he  bad  died,  but  his  body  was  later  tiansfened 
to  Malacca,  and  thence  to  Goa,  where  it  still  Ues  in  a  magnificent 
sbrine  (see  J.  N.  da  Fonseca,  An  Historical  and  Archatolo%ical 
Sketch  of  Coa,  Bombay,  X87S).  He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V. 
in  x6z9  and  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1631. 

In  appearance  Xavier  was  neither  Spanish  nor  Basque.    He 
had  blue  or  grey  eyes,  and  fair  hair  and  beard,  which  turned 
whitv  through  the  hardships  he  endured  in  Japan«    That  he 
was  of  short  stature  is  proved  by  the  length  of  the  oofflh  In 
which  his  body  is  still  preserved,  less  than  5  ft.  i  in.  (Fonseca, 
op,  cit,  p.  396).    Many  miracles  have  been  ascribed  to  him; 
an  official  list  of  these,  said  to  have  been  attested  by  eye- 
witnesses, was  drawn  up  by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota  when  the 
processes  for  his  canonization  were  formed,  and  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.    The  contention  that 
Xavier  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries since  the  first  century  a.o.  rests  upon  more  tangible 
evidence.    His  Jesuit  biographers  attribute  to  him  the  con- 
version of  more  than  700^000  persons  in  less  than  tea  years; 
and  though  these  figures  are  absurd,  the  work  which  Xavier 
accomplished  was  enormous.    He  inaugurated  new  missionary 
enterprises  from  Hormuz  to  Japan  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
leaving  an  organized  Christian  community  wherever  he  preadied; 
he  directed  by  correspondence  the  ecclesiastical   policy   of 
John  III.  and  his  viceroy  in  India;  he  established  and  con- 
trolled the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the. East.    Himself  an  ascetic 
and  a  mystic,  to  whom  things  spiritual  were  more  real  than 
the  visible  world,  he  bad  the  strong  common  sense  which 

*See  R.  S.  Whiteway,  Rise  of  the  Portuguese  Power  in  India 
(London,  1898^,  appenatx  A.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Sixth  Uecade  of  Diogo  do  Couto,  the  best  contemporary 
historian  of  these  events,  was  supprcnped  by  the  censor  in  its  original 
form,  and  the  extant  vcrtfon  was  revised  by  an  ecclesiasticat  e<utor. 


distingtnshed  the  other  Sparush  mystics,  St  Theresa,  Luis 
de  Leon  or  Raitton  Lull  This  quality  is  nowhere  better 
ezemi^ed  than  in  his  letters  to  Caspar  Baertz  (Barzaeus), 
the  Flemish  Jesuit  whom  he  sent  to  Hormuz,  or  in  his  sugges* 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  a  Portuguese  staple  in  Japan. 
Supreme  as  an  organizer,  he  seems  also  to  have  had  a  singulariy 
attractive  personality,  which  won  him  the  friendship  even  iH 
the  pirates  and  bravos  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  consort 
on  his  voyages.  Modem  critics  of  his  work  note  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  understand  the  oriental  religions  which  he 
attacked,  and  censure  him  for  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  sanctioning  persecution  of  the  NestorianS  in  Malabar. 
He  strove,  with  a  success  disastrous  to  the  Portuguese  empire, 
to  convert  the  government  in  Goa  Into  a  prosdytizing  agency. 
Throughout  his  Ufe  he  remained  in  close  touch  with  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  who  is  said  to  have  selected  Xavier  as  Ms  own  snccessor 
at  the  head  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Within  a  few  weeks  of 
Xavier's  death,  indeed,  Ignatius  sent  letters  recalling  him  to 
Europe  with  that  end  in  view. 

BiBUOcaAPBY. — Many  of  the'authorities  on  which  thebiographies 


Xavier's  extant  letters,  supplemented  by  a  few  other  i6th-oeotury 
documents,  outwdgh  all  other  evidence.  It  is  periiaps  noteworthy 
that  Xavier  himseU  never  mentions  Pinto;  but  the  omission  may  bo 
explained  by  the  numerous  gaps  In  bis  corTesponden6e.  A  critical 
text  of  the  letters,  with  notes,  bibliography  and  a  life  In  Spanish* 
will  be  found  in  iiommtenta  XoHriana  ex  Aulograpkit  vd  ex  Anii- 
mUoribm*  Exemplis  ceUecto,  vol.  L  (Madrid,  1899-1900),  included  in, 
Monumenta  historica  Soeietalis  Jesu.  For  tnuiMations,  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  St  Francis  Xaoier,  by  H.  Coleridge,  S.J.  (2  vols.,  London, 
1873),  b  useful,  though  the  historical  commentary  has  little  value. 
There  are  numerous  uder  and  uiwritacal  biographies  by  members  of 
the  Society;  best  and,  earliest  are  Dt  vita  Francisca  Xaoerii  .  .  . 
liM  MX,  by  O.  Torsrllino  (TunelUnus)  (Antwerp,  IS<)6;  English  by 


Sousa.  Poussines,  Menchacha.  L£on  Pages  and  others  owe  much  to 
Torscllino  and  Lucena,  but  also  incorporate  many,  traditions  which 
can  no  longer  be  verified.  St  Fraiujois  de  Xavier^  sa  vie  et  see 
leUreSt  by  J.  M.  Cm,  S.J.  (2  vols.j  Toulouse,  1000),  embodies  the 
results  01  tone  research.  The  Misstonary  Life  of  St  Francis  Xaoier, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Venn,  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London, 
(London,  1863),  is  polemical,  but  oontains  an  interesting  map  of' 
Xavier's  journeys.  For  a  noo*partisan  account  of  Xavier^  work  in 
the  East,  see  K.  G.  Jayne,  Vasco  da  Ganus  and  his  Successors,  chapters 
35-32  (London.  19 to) ;  and  Otis  Cary,  A  History  of  Christiamlv  in 
Japan  (a  vols.,  London,  1909)*  (K.  G.  J.) 

XENIA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Greene  county,  Oiuo, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Xenia,  about  3  m.  £.  of  the  Little 
Miami  river,  and  about  55  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus  and  about 
65  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1900)  .8696,  of  whom  410 
were  foreign-bom  ;  (1910  census)  8*706.  Xenia  is  served 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  (Petmsylvania  System)  rail- 
ways,  and  by  intenirban  electric  lines  to  Spr^gfield  and 
Dayton.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home  and  of  the  Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (United  Presby- 
tetian;  founded  m  1794  at  Service,  Pa.,  and  united  in  1874  with 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-West,  founded  in  1839 
at  Oxford,  Ohio).  About  3  m.  N.E.,  at  WUbcriorce,  is  WUbcr* 
foree  University  (co-cducational;  opened  in  1856  and  reorganized 
in  XS63),  conducted  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
'The  public  buUdmgs  of  Xenia  mclude  a  public  library,  the  county 
court-house  and  the  municipal  building.  Xenia  is  situated  in 
a  fine  farming  and  stock-raisittg  region,  and  among  its  manu- 
factures  are  cordage  and  twine,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages  and 
machuiery.  The  township  was  first  settled  about  X797,  Xenia 
was  laid  out  as  a  village  in  1803,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1808  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1870W 

xniOCRATES,  of  Chalcedon,  Greek  philosopher,  sdiolarch  or 
rector  of  the  Academy  from  ^g  to  3x4  B.C.,  was  bom  in  390. 
Removing  to  Athens  in  eariy  youth,  he  became  the  pupil  of 
the  Socratic  Aeschines,  but  presently  joined  himself  to  Plato, 
whom  he  attended  to  SicSly  hi  361.    Upon  his  master's  death 
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(347  BJC,),  in  company  with  Aristotle  he  paid  a  visit  to  Hermias 
at  Atarneus.  In  339,  Aristotle  being  then  in  Macedonia, 
Xenocrates  succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  presidency  of  the 
school,  defeating  his  competitors  Menedemus  and  Heracleides 
by  a  few  votes.  On  three  occasions  he  was  member  of  an 
Athenian  legation,  once  to  Philip,  twice  to  Antipater.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Demosthenes  in  322,  resenting  the  Macedonian 
influence  then  dominant  at  Athens,  Xenocrates  declined  the 
citizenship  offered  to  him  at  the  instance  of  Phocion,  and, 
being  unable  to  pay  the  tax  levied  upon  resident  aliens,  was, 
it  is  saidr  sold,  or  on  the  point  of  being  sold,  into  slavery.  He 
died  in  314,  and  was  succeeded  as  scholarch  by  Polemon,  whom 
he  had  reclaimed  from  a  life  of  profligacy.  Besides  Polemon, 
the  statesman  Phocion,  Chaeron,  tyrant  of  Pellene,  the  Academic 
Crantor,  the  Stoic  Zeno  and  Epicurus  are  alleged  to  have 
frequented  his  lectures. 


Xenoctates's  earaestnew  and  strength  of  character  won  for  him 
Hni venal  respect,  and  ftorles  were  remembered  in  proof  of  his  purity, 
integrity  ana  benevolence.  Wanting  in  qaickncse  of  appreheosion 
and  in  native  grace,  he  made  up  for  these  deficiencies  by  a  con- 
•cicntioas  love  of  truth  and  an  untiring  tnductnr.  Less  original 
than  SpeuMppuff.  he  adhered  more  closely  to  the  letter  of  Platonic 
doctrine,  and  is  accounted  the  typical  representative  of  the  Old 
Academy.  In  bis  writings,  which  were  numerous,  he  seems  to  have 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Academic  programme;  but  meta- 
physics and  ethics  were  the  subjects  which  principally  engaged 
ms  thoughts.  He  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  at  least  to  have 
emphasized,  the  tripartition  of  philosophy  under  the  heads  of 
physic,  dialectic  and  ethic. 

In  his  ontology  Xenocrates  built  upon  Plato's  foundations:  that 
is  to  say,  with  nato  he  postulated  ideas  or  numbers  to  be  the  causes 
of  nature's  organic  products,  and  derived  these  ideas  or  numbers 
from  unity  (wlitch  is  active)  and  plurality  (which  is  passive).  But 
he  put  upon  this  fundamental  dogma  a  new  mterpretation.  Accord- 
ing to  Plato,  existence  is  mind  pluralised :  mind  as  a  unity,  i.e. 
universal  mind,  apprehends  its  own  plurality  as  eternal,  immutable, 
intelligiMe  ideas;  and  mind  as  a  plurality,  t.c.  particular  mind, 
perceives  its  own  plurality  as  transitory,  mutable,  sensible  things. 
The  Mea,  inasmucn  as  it  is  a  law  of  universal  mind,  which  in  |iar- 
titular  minds  produces  aggregates  of  sensations  called  things,  is  a 
"  determinant  *  (ripos  f  XM')f  and  as  such  is  styled  "  quantity  " 
(Totr6»  )  and  perhaps  "  number ''  (dipt^^Af);  but  the  ideal  numbers 
are  distinct  from  arithmerical  numbers.  Xenocrates,  however, 
failing.,  as  it  would  seem,  to  grasp  the  idealism  which  was  the  meta- 
physical foundation  of  Plato's  theory  of  natural  kinds,  took  for  his 
principles  arithmetical  unity  and  plurality,  and  accordingly  identi- 
fied iaeal  numbera  with  anthmettcal  numbers.  In  thus  reverting 
to  the  crudities  of  certain  Pythagoreans,  he  laid  himself  open  to  the 
criticisms  of  Aristotle,  who,  in  his  Metaphysics,  recoRniring  amonest 
contemporary  Platonists  three  pyrinctpal  groups— (i)  those  who,  like 
Plato,  distiMuishcd  mathematical  and  ideal  numbers;  (2)  those 
who.  like  Xenocrates.  identified  them;  and  (3)  thooc  who,  like 
Speusippus,  postulated  mathematical  numbers  only — has  much  to 
say  a^nst  the  Xenocratean  interpretation  of  the  theory,  and  in 
particular  points  out  that,  if  the  ideas  arc  numbers  maide  up  of 
arithmetical  uniu,  they  not  only  cease  to  be  principles,  but  also 
become  subject  to  arithmetical  operations.  Xenocrates's  theory  of 
inorganic  nature  was  substantially  klenttcal  with  the  theory  of  the 
elements  which  is  prapouoded  in  the  Timaeus,  53  C  sea.  Neverth»> 
less,  holding  that  every  dimension  has  a  prinaple  pt  its  own,  he 
rejected  the  derivation  of  the  elemental  solids — pyramid,  octahedron, 
ico&ihedron  and  cube — from  triangular  surfaces,  and  In  so  far  ap- 
proximated to  atomism.  Moreover,  to  the  tetrad  of  simple  elements 
— via.  fire»  air,  water,  earth — he  added  the  wkttrr^  oAvfa,  ether. 

His  cosmokigy,  which  is  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Timatus, 
and.  as  he  intimated,  is  not  to  be  rcsarded  as  a  cosmogony,  should 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  his  psychology.  Soul  is  a  self-moving 
number,  derived  from  the  two  fundamental  principles,  unity  iM 
and  plui^icy  (a«At  it6pi9Tot),  whence  it  (rfjtains  its  powera  of  rest 
and  motion.  It  is  inooruoreal.  and  may  exist. apart  from  body. 
The  irrational  soul,  as  well  as  the  rational  soul,  is  immortal.  The 
universe,  the  heavenly  bodies,  man,  animals,  and  presumably 
plants,  are  each  of  them  endowed  with  a  soul,  which  is  more  or  less 
perfect  aoosrding  to  the  positkm  which  it  occupies  in  the  descending 
sQale  of  creation.  With  this  Platonic  phikMopherae  Xenocrates 
combines  the  current  theology,  identifying  the  universe  and  the 
heavenly  txxiics  with  the  greater  gods,  and  reserving  a  place  be- 
tween tnem  and  mortals  for  the  lesser  divinities. 

If  the  extant  authorities  are  to  be  trusted.  Xenociates  recog- 
nised thtve  grades  of  cognition,  each  appropriated  to  a  regioa  of  its 
own — via.  knowledge,  opinion  and  sensation,  having  Tor  their 
respective  objects  supra<elcstials  or  ideas,  Celestials  or  stars,  and 
irtfra<elestian  or  things.  Even  here  the  mytholo^csl  tendency 
diiplsys  hself  tmr*.  <o|«rr4  and  «I«Ar4  betas  severally 
OQtnmittcd  to  Atiopos,  Lachesis  and  Clotho>     Of  Aenocrates's 


logic  we  know  only  that  with  Plato  he  dtstingutshod  r6  catf"  me^rS  ^od 
t6  wpit  rt,  rejecting  the  Aristotelian  list  of  ten  categories  as  a  sv 
fluity.  ^ 

Valuing  philosophy  chiefly  for  its  influence  upon  condoct.  X4 
crates  bestowed  especial  attention  upon  ethics.  The  catalosuc  of 
his  works  shows  that  he  had  written  largely  upon  thb  subject ;  b«rc 
the  indications  of  doctrine  which  have  survived  are  scanty,  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences.  Things  are  goods, 'ills  or 
neutrals.  Goods  are  of  three  sorts — mental,  bodily,  external ;  but 
of  all  goods  virtue  is  incomparably  the  greatest.  Happiness  c«mv 
sists  in  the  possession  of  virtue,  and  consequently  is  indcpcnJcnt  erf 
personal  and  extraneous  advantages.  The  virtuous  man  is  purr, 
not  in  act  only,  but  also  in  heart.  To  the  attainment  of  virtue  the 
best  help  is  phikMOphy ;  for  the  philosopher  does  of  his  own  accord 
what  otnere  do  under  the  compulsion  of  law.  Speculative  wrisdom 
and  practical  wisdom  are  to  be  distinguished.  Meagre  as  these 
statements  arc,  they  suffice  to  show  that  in  ethics,  as  elsem-horc. 
Xenocrates  worked  upon  Platonic  lines. 

Xenocrates  was  not  in  any  sense  a  great  thinker.  His  mcta- 
physic  was  a  travesty  rather  than  a  reproduction  of  that  of  his 
master.  His  ethic  had  little  which  was  distinctive.  But  his 
austere  life  and  commanding  persomility  made  him  an  efTccti\e 
teacher,  and  his  influence,  kept  alive  by  his  pupils  Polemon  and 
Crates,  ceased  only  when  Arccsilaiis,  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Second  Academy,  gave  a  new  direct  kin  to  the  studies  of  the  achooL 

See  D.  Van  de  Wynpcrue,  De  Xtnocrate  Ckaktdomy  (Lcidca. 
1822);  C.  A.  Brandis,  Cesch.  d.  grieckisck-rdmis<hen  Pkilosopkie 
(Berlin.  1853).  ii.  2,  1  *.  E.  Zcller,  Phitosopkie  d.  Criecken  (Leipzig. 
1875).  ii.  1;  P.  W.  A.  Mullach,  Fragmenta  PhUosapkomm  Grmt- 
oomm  (Paris,  1881),  iu.  (H.  Ja.> 

XENOPHANES  of   Colophon,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  botn  in 
the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  6th  oentuiy  bx.    An  exile  from 
his  Ionian  home,  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Sicily,  at  Zancic  and 
at  Catana,  and  afterwards  established'  himself  in  sdothern 
Italy,  at  Elea,  a  Phocaean  colony  founded  in  the  sixty-first 
Olympiad  (536^533)'    In  one  of  the  extant  fragmcnu  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  having  begun  his  wanderings  sixty-seven  years 
before,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  so  that  he  was  not 
less  than  ninety-two  when  he  died.    His  teaching  found  expres> 
sion  in  poems,  which,  he  recited  rhaptodicaUy  in  the  course  td 
his  travels.    In  the  more  considerable  of  the  elegiac  fragments 
which  have  survived,  he  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  the  nugratioo 
of  souls  (xviii.),  asserts  the  claims  of  wisdom  against  the  pre- 
valent athleticism,  which  seemed  to  him  to  conduce  neither  to 
the  good  government  of  states  nor  to  their  material  prosperity 
(xix),    repn»bates  the  introduction    of   Lydian  luxury   into 
Colophon  (xx.),  and  recommends  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of 
sodalpleasQres(xxi.).    Of  the  epic  frsgments,  the  more  important 
are  those  in  which  he  attacks  the  *'  anthropomorphic  and  an- 
thropopathic  polytheism  "  of  his  oontempOFaries.    Aocoiding 
to  Aristotle,  '*  the  first  of  Eleatic  unitarians  was  net  careful 
to  say  whether  the  unity  which  he  postulated  was  finite  or  in- 
finite, but,  contemplating  the  whole  firmament,  declared  that 
the  One  is  God."    Whether  Xenophanes  was  a  monothdst. 
whose  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  smggetted  to  Parmenidcs 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Being,  or  a  pantheist,  whose 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  God   was  also  a  declaratkin  of 
the  unity  of  Being,  so  that   he  antkipaUd   Parmenides— in 
other  words,  whether  Xenophanes*s  teaching  was  purely  theo- 
logical or  had  also  a  philosophical  significance— is  a  questkm 
about   which   authorities  have   differed    and    will  probably 
contmiie  to  differ.    The   silence   of   the   extant   fragments, 
which  have  not  one  wovd  about  the  unity  of  Being,  favours  the 
one  view;  the  voice  of  antiquity,  which  prochums  Xenophanes 
the  founder  of  Eleaticism,  has  been  thought  to  favour  the  other. 

Of  Xenophanes's  utterances  about  (i)  God,  (2)  the  worid,  {3) 
knowledge,  the  foltowing  survive:  (1)  "  There  ib  one  God.  nestcst 
among  gods  and  men,  neither  in  shape  nor  m  thought  tike  unto 
mortals.  ...  He  is  all  sight,  all  mind,  all  ear  (t.e.  not  a  composite 
organism).  .  .  .  Without  an  effort  ruleth  he  all  things  by  thought. 
.  .  .  He  abideth  ever  in  the  same  place  motbniess.  and  h  be- 
fittetk  him  not  to  wander  hhher  and  thither.  .  .  .  Yet  men  inngine 
gdds  to  be  bom,  and  to  have  raiment  arid  voice  and  body,  like 
themselves.  .  .  .  Even  so  the  gods  of  the  Ethiopians  are  swarthy 
and  flat-nosed,  the  gods  of  the  Thracians  are  fair-hatred  and  blu«- 

aed.  .  .  .  Even  so  Homer  and  Hcsiod  attributed  to  the  gods 
that  is  a  shame  and  a  reproach  among  men — theft,  aduhcr)-. 
deceit  and  other  lawless  acts.  .  .  .  Even  so  oxen.  lk>ns  and  horses, 
if  xhty  had  bands  wherewith  to  grave  images,  would  fashion  gods 
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after  their  own  tliftpet  anil  iiukka  thim  bodie*  like  to  their  own. 
(2)  From  cnnh  all  thihss  are  and  to  earth  aU  thing*  return^  .  «  . 
From  earth  and  ^  water  come  all  of  ub.  . . .  The  ae«  is  the  well 
whence  water  apringeth.  .  .  .  Heic  at  our  feet  i«  the  end  of  the 
earth  where  it  reacheth  unto  air,  but,  below,  its  foundations  are 
without  end.  .  .  .  The  rainbow,  which  men  call  Iris,  is  a  cloud 
that  is  purple  and  red  and  yellow.  (3)  No  man  hath  ceftainly 
laiown,  nor  shall  certainly  know,  that  which  he  saith  about  the 
gods  and  about  all  things;  (or.  be  that  which  he  saith  ever  so 
perfect,  yet  doth  he  not  know  itj  all  things  are  matters  of  opinion. 
.  .  .  That  which  I  say  is  opimon  like  unto  truth.  .  .  .  The  gods 
<lid  not  reveal  all  things  to  mortals  in  the  beginning;  long  is  the 
•earch  ere  man  findeth  that  which  is  better." 

There  is  very  little  secondary  evidence  to  record.  "  The  Eleatic 
school."  says  the  Stranger  in  Plato's  Sophist,  342  D,  "  beginning 
with  Xenophanea,  and  even  enriier.  starts  fnxn  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  all  things."  Aristotle,  in  •  passage  already  dted.  MiU^ 
physics^  A5.  speau  of  Xenophanes  asthe  first  of  the  Eleatic  unitarians, 
adding  that  hb  monotheism  was  reached  through  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  the  a<yMi4t.   Theophrastua  Gn  Simplidors  Ad  Pkysica,  5) 


sums  up  Xenophanes's  teaching  in  the 


ttions,  "  The  All  n 


)  proposi 
One  and  the  One  is  God."  Timon  (in  Sext.  Empir.  Pjrrh.  i.  934), 
tg^noring  Xenophanes's  theology,  makes  turn  resolve  all  things  into 
one  and  the  same  unity.  The  demonstrations  of  the  unity  smd  the 
attributes  of  God,  with  whkh  the  treatise  De  Afdisxa,  Xanofkane  tt 
Corna  (now  no  longer  ascribed  to  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus)  ac- 
credits Xenophanes,  are  plainly  framed  on  the  model  of  fcleatic  proofs 
of  the  unity  and  the  attributes  of  the  Ent,  and  must  therefore  be 
net  aside.  The  epitomators  of  a  later  time  add  nothing  to  the 
testimonies  already  enumerated. 

Thus,  whereas  in  his  writings,  so  faras  they  are  known  to  na, 
Xenophanes  appears  as  a  theok^pan  protesting  against  an  aothro- 
pomorphic  polytheism,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  regarded  him  aa  a 
philosopher  asserting  the  unity  of  Bein|.    How  are  wo  to  under- 
stand these  conflicting,  though  not   trreconcilable,  testimonies? 
According  to  Zdler,  the  discrepancy  b  only  apparent.    The  Gfeek 
gods  being  the  powers  of  nature  personified,  pantheism  lay  nearer 
to  band  than  monotheism.    Xenophanes  was,  then,  a  pantheist. 
Accordingly  his  assertion  of  the  unity  01  God  was  at  the  same  time 
a  dedantion  of  the  unity  of  Being,  and  in  virtue  of  thb  dedaiation 
he  is  entitled  to  lank  as  the  founder  of  Eleaticism,  inasmudi  as 
the    philosophy  of  Parmenides   was  hb  foierunner's  pantheism 
divested  of  its  theistic  element.    This  recondliation  of  the  internal 
and  the  external  evidence,  countenanced  as  it  is  by  Theophrastost 
one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  andcnt  historians,  and  approved 
by  Zeller,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  modem  critics,  b  more 
than  plausible;  but  there  b  something  to  be  said  on  the  contiary 
part.    In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  to  a  Greek  -cm 
the  6th  century  panthebm  was  nearer  than  monothebm.  Secondly, 
the  external  evidence  does  not  bear  examination.    The  Platonic 
testimony,  if  it  proved  anything,  would  prove  too  much,  namdy, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  unttv  of  Being  originated,  not  with  Xeno- 
phanes, but  before  him;  and,  in  fact,  the  passage  from  the  Sopkist 
no  more  proves  that  Plato  attributed  to  Xenophanes  the  phikMophy 
of  Parmenides  than  Thtaekius,  160  D,  proves  that  Plato  attributed 
to  Homer  the  philosophy  of  Hetrnditus.     A^ain,  Aristotle's  de- 
scription of  Xenophanes  as  the  first  of  the  Eleattc  unitarians  does  not 
necessarily  implv  that  the  unity  asserted  by  Xenophanes  was  the 
unity  asserted  by  Parmenides;  the  phrase,  "contemplating  the 
firmament,  he  declared  that  the  One  b  God,"  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  Aristotle  attributed  to  Xenophanes  any  philosophical 
theory  whatever;  and  the  epithet  kypoui6r*pat  discourages  the  belief 
that  Aristotle  regarded  Xenophanes  as  the  author  of  a  new  and 
important  departure.     Thirdly,  when  Xenophanes  himsdf  says 
that  theories  about  gods  and  aoout  things  are  not  knowledge,  that 
his  own  utterances  are  not  verities  but  verisimilitudes,  and  that, 
so  far  from  learning  things  by  reveUtion,  man  must  laboriously 
seek  a  better  opinion,  he  plainly  renounces  the  "disinterested 
pursuit  of  truth.      If  then  be  was  indifferent  to  the  problem,  he 
can  hardly  be  credited  with  the  Eleatic  sohitioiL.    In  the  iudgroent 
of  the  present  writer,  XenophAnes  was  ndther  a  philosopher  nor  a 
sceptic    He  was  not  a  philosopher,  for  he  despaired  of  knowled^. 
He  waa  not  a  sceptic,  if  by  "sceptic"  is  meant  the  misolognt 
whose  despair  of  knowledge  Is  the  consequence  of  disappointed 
endesvour,  for  he  had  never  hoped.    Rather  he  was  a  theologian 
who  arrived  at  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  by 
criticism  of  the  contemporary  mythol<^.     But.  while  he  thus 
stood  aloof  from  philosophy,  Xenophanes  mfluenced  its  development 
in  two  ways:  first,  his  tiiedogical  oenism  led  the  way  to  the  phil«>- 
sophical  henism  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno;  secondly,  hb  assertion 
that  so<atted  knondedge  was  in  reality  no  more  than  opinion 
taught  hb  successors  to  dUtinguish  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  to 
assign  to  each  a  separate  province. 

Apart  from  the  old  controversy  about  Xenophanes's  rdadons  to 
philosophy,  doubts  have  recently  arisen   about   hb  theolooical 

Kition.  In  fragments  i;,  xiv.,  zvi.,  xxi.,  Ac.,  he  recognises,  thinks 
udenthal.  a  jplurality  of  deities;  whence  it  b  inferred  that, 
beskies  the  One  God.  most  high,  periect,  eternal,  who,  as  immanent 
intelligent  cause,  uoifiot  the  plurality  of  things,  there  were  also 
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divftiities.  who  novem  pnrtioaa  of  th«  onlvene,  jbdi«  them- 
sdves  eternal  parts  <rf  the  one  all-embradog  (jodhead.  Whilst 
it  can  hardly  be  allowed  that  Xenophanes.  so  far  frttn  deny- 
ing, actually  affirms  a  plurality  of  gods,  it  must  be  conceded  to 
Fncttdenthal  that  Xenophanes's  polemic  was  directed  against  the 
anthropomorphic  tcndendeaand  the  mythological  details  of  the  con- 
tempoiary  polytheism  rather  than  against  the  polytheistic  principle, 
and  that,  apart  from  the  treatise  D€  Mdisso  JCnophaiu  €t  Corp^ 
now^neraiiy  discredited,  there  b  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  him  a 
^insistent  monothdst.  The  wisdom  of  Xenophanes,  like  the  wisdom 
of  the  Hebrew  Preacher,  showed  itself,  not  in  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  in  a  socrowfnl  recognition  of  the  nothingness  of  things 
and  the  futility  of  endeavour.  Hb  theism  was  a  dedantion  not 
so  much  of  the  greatness  of  God  as  rather  of  the  littleness  of  man. 
Hb  cosmology  was  an  assertion  not  so  much  of  the  immutability 
of  the  One  as  rather  of  the  muubility  of  the  Many.  Like  Socrates, 
he  was  not  a  phtkxopher,  »nd  did  not  pretend  to  be  one;  but.  as 
the  reasoned  scepticbm  of  Socrates  desired  the  way  for  the  philo- 
iophy  of  Plato,  so  dki  Xenophanes's  "abnormb  sapientia".  for  the 
philosophy  of  Parmenides. 
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XBNOPHON,  Greek  historian  and  philosophical  essayist,  the 
son  of  Gryllus,  was  born  at  Athens  about  4^0  b.c.*  He 
bdonged  to  an  equestrian  family  of  the  deme  of  Erchia.  It 
may  be  infencd  from  patsages  in  the  HeUeniea  that  he  fought 
at  Arginusae  (406),  and  that  he  was  present  at  the  return  of 
Aldbiades  (40S),  the  trial  of  the  (}enerab  and  the  overthtow 
of  the  Thirty.  Early  in  life  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Socrates,  but  an  acdve  life  had  more  attraction  for  him.  In 
401,  bdng  invited  by  hb  friend  Proxenus  to  join  the  expedition 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  hb  brother,  Artaxerxes  11.  of 
Persia,  he  at  once  accepted  the  offer.  It  held  out  the  prospect 
of  riches  and  honour,  whale  he  was  little  likely  to  find  favour 
in  democratic  Athens,  where  the  knights  were  regarded  with 
suspidon  as  having  supported  the  Thirty.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Socrates,  Xenophon  went  to  Ddphi  to  consult  the  oracle; 
bat  fab  mind  was  already  made  iq>,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
Sardb,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Of  the  expedition  itsetf  he 
has  given  a  full  and  detailed  accotmt  in  hb  Anabasis^  tx  the 
."  Up-Countiy  March."  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  in 
which  Cynia  lost  hb  life,  the  officers  in  command  of  the  Greeks 
were  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes, 
with  whom  they  were  negotiating  an  armistice  with  a  view  to 
a  safe  return.  The  army  was  now  in  the  heart  of  an  unknown 
country,  more  than  &  thousand  miles  from  home  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  troublesome  enemy.  It  was  dedded  to  march 
northwards  up  the  Tigris  valley  and  make  for  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  on  which  there  were  several  Greek  colonies.  Xenophon 
became  the  leading  qsirit  of  the  army;  he  waa  eleaed  an  officer, 
and  be  it  was  irfao  mainly  directed  the  retreat.  Part  of  the 
way  lay  through  the  wilds  of  Kurdbtan,  where  they  had  to 
encounter  the  harassing  guerrilla  attadcs  of  savage  mountaU 
tribes,  and  part^through  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Georgia; 
After  a  five  monthsT  march  they  reached  T^pezus  [Trebitondj 
on  the  Euxine  (February  400),  where  a  tendency  to  demoraliza- 
tion began  to  show  itsdf ,  and  even  Xenophon  almost  lost  hb 
control  over  Che  soldiery.  At  Cotyora  he  aspired  to  found  a 
newcoiony;  but  the  idea,  not  being  unanimously  accepted,  was 
abandoned,  and  ultimately  Xenopbon  with  hb  Greeks  arrived 
at  Chrysopolb  (Scutari]  on  the  Bosporus,  oppoaite  Byzantiunw 
After  a  brief  period  of  service  under,  a  Thradan  chief,  Sevthcs» 
they  were  finally  incorporated  in  a  LacedaemoiUan  army  which 

*  As  the  description  of  the  Ionian  campaign  of  Thrasyllus  in  410 
(HeUenieOt  i.  a)  b  dcariy  derived  from  Xenophon's  own  reminiseencest 
be  must  have  taken  part  in  this  campaign,  and  cannot  therefore  have 
j  been  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
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Iia4  crotsed  ov«r  into  Asia,  to  wage  war  agunst  tlie  Persian 
aatraps  TSssaphenies  and  Phamabazus.  Xenophon,  who 
accompanied  them,  captured  a  wealthy  Persian  nobleman,  with 
his  f ai^y ,  near  Fergamum,  and  the  ransom  pud  for  his  recovery 
secured  Xenophon  a  competency  for  life. 
•  On  his  return  to  Greece  X«aophon  served  under  Agenlaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  at  that  time  the  chief  power  in  the  Greek  world. 
With  his  native  Athens  and  its  general  policy  and  institutions 
be  was  not  in  sympathy.  At  Coroneia  (394)  he  fought  with  the 
Spartans  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  for  which  his 
feUoW'dti^ens  decreed  his  banishment.  The  Spartans  provided 
a  home  for  him  at  Scillus  in  Elis,  about  two  miles  from  Olympia; 
there  he  settled  down  to  indulge  his  tastes  for  sport  and  literature. 
After  Sparta's  crushing  defeat  at  Leuctra  (371},  Xenophon  was 
driven  from  his  home  by  the  people  of  Elis.  Meantime  Sparta 
and  Athens  had  become  allies,  and  the  Athenians  repealed  the 
decree  which  had  condemned  him  to  exile.  There  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  returned  to  his  native  city.  According 
to  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  he  made  his  home  at  Corinth.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was 
later  than  355,  the  date  of  his  work  on  the  Rawtucs  of  Athens, 

The  Analasis  (oompoMd  at  Scillus  between  379  and  971)  Is  a  work 
of  singular  interest,  and  is  brightly  and  pleasantly  wrKten.  Xeno- 
phon, like  Caesar,  tells  the  story  in  the  third  person,  and  tliere  b  a 
straightforward  manliness  about  the  style,  with  a  distinct  flavour  of 
a  cheerful  liKhtheartedness,  which  at  once  enlists  our  sympathies. 
His  description  of  places  and  of  relative  distances  is  very  minute 
and  painsuking.     iha- researches  of  modem  travellers  attest  his 

Kieral  accuracy.  It  is  expreaaly  stated  by  Plutarch  and  Dioeenes 
Ertius  that  the  Anabasu  was  the  worlc  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
evidence  from  style  is  conclusive.  The  allusion  {HMenka^  ilL  i,  3) 
to  Themistofenes  of  Syracuse  as  the  author  shows  that  Xenophon 
published  it  under  an  assumed  name. 

The  Cyropaedia,  a  political  and  philosophical  romance,  which 
describes  the  boyhood  and  training  of  Cyrus,  hardly  answers  to  its 
name,  being  for  the  most  part  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Ptfsian  empire  and  of  the  victorious  career  xA  Cyrus  its  founder. 
The  Cyropaedia  contains  in  fact  the  author's  own  ideas  of  training 
and  education,  as  derived  conjointly  from  the  teachings  of  Socrates 
and  his  favourite  Spartan  institutions.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
written  in  opposition  to  the  RgpiMie  of  Plato.    A  distinct  moral 

furpose,  to  which  literal  truth  is  sacrificed,  runs  through  the  work, 
or  instance,  Cyrus  is  represented  as  dying  peacefully  in  his  bed. 
whereas,  accordmg  to  Herodotus,  he  fell  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Massagetae. 

The  HdUnka  written  at  Corinth,  after  36a,  is  the  only  Contem- 
porary account  of  the  period  covered  by  it  (41 1-362)  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  consuts  of  two  distinct  parts;  books  i  and  ii., 
which  are  intended  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Thucydides, 
and  bring  the  history  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Thirt]^,  and  books 
iii.-vii.,  the  HMmica  proper,  which  deal  with  the  penod  from  ^01 
to  3&t,  and  give  the  history  of  the  Spartan  and  Theoan  hegemonies, 
down  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
for  the  view  that  these  two  parts  were  written  and  published  as 
separate  works.  There  is  probably  no  justification  for  the  charge  of 
dniberate  falsification.  It  must  be  admitted^  however,  that  he  had 
strong  political  prejudkxs,  and  that  these  prejudices  have  influenced 
his  narrative.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the  leactimiary  movement 
which  triumphed  after  the  tall  ol  Athens;  Sparta  is  his  ideal,  and 
Agesilaus  his  hero.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  believer  in  a  divine 
overruling  providence.  He  is  compelled,  therefore,  to  see  in  the 
f adl  of  Sparta  the  punishmem  inflicted  by  heaven  on  the  treacherous 
policy  which  had  prompted  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  and  tlie  raid 
of  Sphodrias.  Hardly  less  serious  defects  than  his  political  bias 
are  his  omissions,  his  want  of  the  sense  of  proportion  and  his  failure 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  historical  criticism.  The  most  that  can  be 
sua  in  his  favour  is  that  as  a  witness  he  is  at  once  honest  and  well- 
informed.  For  this  period  of  Greek  histocy  he  is.  at  &ny  rate,  an 
indispensable  witness.  «       .     . 

The  Memorabilia,  or"  Recollections  of  Socrates,*'  b  four  books. 
was  written  to  defend  Socrates  against  the  charges  of  impiety  and 
oormptmg  the  youth,  repeated  after  his  death  by  the  soi^ist 
Polycrates.  The  work  is  not  a  literary  masterpieoe;  h  lacks 
coherence  and  unity,  and  the  picture  it  gives  of  Socrates  fails  to  do 
him  justice.  Still,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  no  doubt  faithfully  describes 
the  iMiflosopher's  manner  of  Kfe  and  style  of  convemtion.  It  was 
the  nond  and  piactical  side  of  Socrates's  teaching  which  most 
interested  Xenophon:  into  his  abstruse  metaphYsiau  stpeculations 
he  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  enter:  for  these  indeed  he  had 
neither  taste  nor  genius.  Moving  widiin  a  limited  lanjEe  of  ideas,  he 
doi^lcss  gives  us  "  cons^ersbly  less  than  the  real  Socrates,  while 
PlatD  gives  us  aomething  more.*^  It  is  probable  that  tlie  woric  in 
its  present  form  is  an  abridgment.  ^ 


Xenophon  has  left  several  minor  works,  some  of  whtcft 
interesung  and  give  an  insight  into  the  home  life  of  the  Gcveks. 

The  Oeconamut  (to  some  extent  a  continuation  of  the  Jf  «sv«raM/u. 
and  sometimes  rKarded  as  tlie  fifth  book  of  the  same)  deals  with  the 
maiu^iement  of  the  house  and  of  the  farm,  and  presents  a  picaaam 
and  amusing  picture  ol.the  Greek  wife  and  of  her  home  duties. 
There  are  some  good  practical  remarks  on  matrimony  and  on  the 
req>ective  duties  of  husband  and  wife.  The  treatise,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  a  certain  lachonaacfaus. 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero. 

Intheessaysonhorsemanmip  (HiPjpiki)  and  hunting  {Cynegeitcvs). 
Xenophon  deals  with  matters  of  which  he  had  a  thorou^  practical 
knowledge.  In  the  first  he  gives  roles  how  to  choose  a  horoe.  and 
then  tells  how  it  is  to  be  groomed  and  ridden  and  generally  managed. 
The  CjfneieUau  deals  chiefly  with  the  hare,  though  the  Author 
speaks  also  of  boar-huntins  and  describes  the  hounds,  tells  how  they 
are  to  be  bred  and  trained,  and  gives  specimens  of  suitable  names 
for  them.  On  all  this  he  writes  with  the  sest  of  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  and  he  observes  that  those  nations  whose  upper  clas&cs 
have  a  taste  for  fieU-sports  will  be  most  likely  to  be  successful  ia 
war.  Both  treatises  may  still  be  read  with  interest  by  the  modem 
reader. 

The  Hipparchicus  explains  the  duties  of  a  cavalry  oflirer;  it  t» 
not,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  very  scientific  treatise,  shotting;  that 
the  art  of  war  was  but  very  imperfectly  developed  and  that  the 
military  operations  of  the  Greeks  were  on  a  somewhat  petty  scale. 
He  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  moral  qualities  which  00  to  the 
making  of  a  good  cavalry  ofiicer,  and  hints  very  plainly  tliat  there 
must  be  strict  attention  to  relinous  duties. 

The  Aifsilaus  is  a  eulogy  of  tne  Spartan  king,  who  had  two  special 
merits  in  Xenophon's  eyes:  he  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  b« 
was  particulariy  attentive  to  all  religious  observances.  We  have 
a  summary  of  hb  virtues  rather  than  a  good  and  striking  picture 
of  the  man  himself. 

The  Uiero  works  out  the  line  of  thought  indicated  in  the  story 
of  the  Sword  of  Damodes.  It  is  a  protest  against  the  notion  that 
the  "  tyrant  '*  is  a  man  to  be  envied,  as  havinjg  more  abundaot 
means  of  ha|>pineBS  than  a  private  person.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  his  minor  works;  it  is  cast  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  the  lyric  poet  Simonides. 

Tht  Symposium,  or  "  Banauet,"  to  some  extent  the  complement 
of  the  Memorabilia,  is  a  brilliant  little  dialogue  in  which  Socrates 
is  the  prominent  figure.    He  is  represented  as  "  impnoving  the 
occasion,"  which  is  that  of  a  lively  Athenian  supper^psrty,  at  which 
there  is  much  drinking,  with  flute^laying.  and  a  dancmg-girl  from 
Syracuse,  who  amuses  the  guests  with  the  feats  of  a  professional 
conjuror.    Socrates's  table-talk  runs  throuf^  a  variety  of  topics, 
ana  winds  up  with  a  philosophical  disquisition  on  the  supeiion'ty 
of  true  heavenly  love  to  its  earthly  or  sensual  counterfeit,  aund  with 
an  earnest  exhortation  to  one  of  the  party,  who  had  iust  won  a 
victory  In  the  public  games,  to  lead  a  noble  life  and  do  nis  duty  to 
hb  country. 

There  are  also  two  short  essays,  attributed  to  him,  on  the  pc^iticsl 
constitution  bf  Sparta  and  Athens,  written  with  a  decided  bias  in 
favour  of  the  former,  which  he  praises  without  attempting  to  criticise. 
Sfaarta  seems  to  have  presented  to  Xenophon  the  best  conceivable 
mfacture  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Tne  second  is  certainly  not 
by  Xenophon,  but  was  probably  written  by  a  member  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Pfcloponnenan  War. 

In  the  essay  on  the  Revenues  «j  Athens  (written  in  355)  be  oStn 
suggestions  for  making  Athens  less  dependent  on  tribute  received 
from  its  allies.  Above  all,  he  would  have  Athens  use  its  influence 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Greek  worid  and  for  the  settle* 
meat  of  questions  by  diplomacy,  the  temple  at  Deljthi  being  for 
thb  purpose  an  independent  centre  and  supplying  a  divine  sanctioa. 

The  Apology,  Socrates's  defence  before  hb  ludgcs,  b  rather  a 
feeble  production,  and  in.  the  general  opinion  ot  modem  critics  » 
not  a  genuine  work  of  Xenophon,  but  bdongs  to  a  much  later  period. 
•  Xenophon  was  a  man  01  great  personal  beauty  and  eonsioenblc 
intdlcctual  gifts;  but  he  was  of  too  practical  a'nature  to  take  an 
interest  in  abstruse  philosophical  specoUtion.  His  dislike  of  the 
domocracy  ci  Athens  mduced  such  lack  <rf  patriotism  that  he  even 
fought  on  the  side  of  Sparta  against  hb  own  country.  In  religioui 
matten  he  was  narrow  minded,  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice 
and  in  the  prophetic  art.  Hb  plain  and  simple  style,  which  at 
times  becomes  wearisome^  was  greatly  admired  and  procured  Ua 
many  imitators. 

The  editions  of  Xenophon's  vrarks,  both  complete  and  of  sepsnte 
portions,  ate  very  tntmenous,  especially  of  the  Anabasis',  only  a 
selection  can  be  given  here.  Eoitio  princeps  (1516,  incomplete): 
J.  G.  Schnekler  (1790-1849);  G.  Sauppe  0^5-66);  L.  Elindorf 
(187s) :  E-  C.  Marchant  (1900-  ,  in  the  Cbrendon  Press  Seri^ 
torum  Oassieorum  BiUiotheea).  Anabasis:  R.  Kithncr  (iS^^;: 
T.  F.  Macmichad  (1883} ;  F.  VoUbfecht  (1887):  A.  Pretor  (ifiSS); 
C.W.  KrOger  and  W.  Pokd (1888);  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White 
(i.-tv.,  1894).  Cvropasoia:  G.  M.  Gorham  (1870);  L.  Br«it«s> 
bach  (1875):  A.  (Goodwin  (vi.-^ii.,  1880);  F.  Henlein  and  W. 
Nitsche  (1886):  H.  A.  Holden  (1887-90).  Hbllbkica:  L.  Bmten- 
bach   (1874*84):   R.    BQchsenscbgta    (1880-91);   J.    L   Maastt 
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(L^iv..   1880)1  U  D«  Dowdall   a.  U..   1890).    .»»w.^*.^.». 
P.  Fro»t  (1867I;  A-  R.  Cluer  (i8«o);  R.  KQhner  (iBSa);  L.  Breiten- 


Mbmobabilia: 

(i«57\; 
bach.  (1889}:  J.  Marshall  (1890).  Oeconomicus:  H.  A.  HoMes 
<i8q5);  C  Graux  and  A.  Jacob  (1886).  HiBKO:  H.  A.  Holden 
(1888).  AoBsiLAUs:  R.  W.  T«^  (1880):  O.  Gflthllag  (1888). 
Rssr.  Lacsdabm.:  G.  Pierieoni  (1905).  Kbsp.  Athbnibnsium: 
A.  Kirchhoff  (1874):  E.  Bdot  (1880):  H.  MOIIer  and  Strobing 
(1880).  Cykegbticus:  G.  Pierleom  (1903).  Hirnict:  Tom- 
masini  (1902).  Bbditub  Atben.  :  A.  Zttrborg  (1876}.  Scbipta 
Mikoba:  L.  Dindorf  <x888).  There  ia  a  good  Engliab  traaalatioB 
of  the  complete  works  by  U.  G.  Dakyns  (1890-94),  and  of  the 
Art  of  Horsemcmship  by  M.  H.  Moiigan  (U.SA.,  1890).  Of  Kencral 
works  bearing  on  the  aubjcct  may  be  mentioned:  G.  Sauppe, 
Lexilogus  Xtnophmteus  (1809);  A.  Croiset,  X.,  son  earadStn  tt  son 
talent  (1873);  Koquette,  Dr  XMOphonHs  Vita  (1884):  1.  Hart- 
inantt.  Anatixia  Xempkontea  (1887)  and  iimJacia  Xf»t^umtea 
NoM  (1889};  C  Joel.  Vtr  tchU  und  der  Xenophmtekche  Socrates 
(189a);  Lange,  X,,  sein  Leben,  seine  Ceistesart  und  seine  Werke 
(1900).  See  also  Greece:  Ancient  History^  I  "Authorities." 
and  works  quoted;  J.  B.  Bury,  AndtrU  Greek  Historiam  (1909); 
Mure's  History  of  Greek  Litentmre  and  Giant's  raonograph  an  Aa«B> 
wood's  Ancient  Classics  ^er  EngUsk  Readers  may  be  read^  with 
advantage.  Bibliographies  in  En(|;elmann-Preua8,  BiUu^kMi 
Scriplorum  Qassicorum  (!.,  1880)  and  in  C.  Bursian's  Jahrtsberitht 
(c,  1900)  by  E.  Richter.  (E.  M.  W.;  J.  H.  F.) 

XERXES  (the  Greek  fonn  of  the  Pets.  Kkskay9rsk&\  Old 
Testament  Akasverus,  Akkaskvercsk — i.e,  Ahasnerus  {q.v.) — 
with  wrong  vocalization  and  sabstitutioa  of  y  for  «,  instead  of 
Akhshavarsh]  in  Aramaic  inscriptions  and  pap3rri  from  Egypt 
the  name  is  written  KkskaVarsk),  the  name  of  two  Persian  kings 
of  the  Achacmenid  dynasty. 

X.  Xerxes  I.,  son  of  Darius  I.  and  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  therefore  appointed  successor  to  his  father 
in  preference  to  his  eldest  half-brothers,  who  were  bom  before 
Darius  had  become  king  (Herod,  vii.  2  f.).  After  his  accession 
in  October  485  B.C.  he  suppressed  the  revolt  in  Egypt  which 
had  broken  out  fn  486,  appointed  his  brother  Achaemenes  as 
satrap  and  "  brought  Egypt  under  a  much  heavier  yoke  than 
it  had  been  before  "  (Herod,  vii.  7).  His  predecessors,  especially 
Darius,  had  not  been  successful  in  their  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  ancient  civilizations.  This  probably  was  the  reason  why 
Xerxes  in  484  abolished  the  "  kingdom  of  Babel "  and  took 
away  the  golden  statue  of  Bel  (Marduk,  Merodach),  the  hands 
of  wluch  the  legitimate  king  of  Babel  had  to  seize  on  the  first 
day  of  each  year,  and  killed  the  priest  who  tried  to  hinder  him.* 
Therefore  Xerxes  does  not  bear  the  title  of  "  Khig  of  Babel " 
in  the  Babylonian  documents  dated  from  his  reign,  but  "  King 
of  Peisia  and  Media,"  or  simply  "  King  of  countries  "  (i.e.  of  the 
worid).  This  proceeding  led  to  two  rebellions,  probably  in  484 
and  479;  in  the  Babylonian  documents  occur  the  names  of  two 
ephemeral  kings,  Shamash-irbft  and  Tarziya,  who  belong  to  this 
time.  One  of  these  rebellions  was  suppretted  by  Megabyzua, 
son  of  Zopyras,  the  satrap  whom  the  Babylonians  had  aJain.* 

Darius  had  left  to  his  son  the  task  of  punishing  the  Greeks 
for  their  hiterference  in  the  Ionian  rebellion  and  the  victory  of 
Marathon.    From  483  Xerxes  prepared  his  expedition  with 
great  care:    a  channel  was  dug  through  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Athos;  provisions  were  stored  in  tlie 
stations  on  the  road  through  Thrace;  two  bridges  were  thrown 
across  the  Hellespont.    Xerxes  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Carthage,  and  thus  deprived  Greece  of  the  support  of  the  power- 
ful monarchs  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum.    Many  smaller 
Greek  states,    moreover,   took    the    side    of    the    Persians 
("  Medized  "),  especially  Thcssaly,  Thebes  and  Argos.    A  large 
6eet  and  a  numerous  army  were  gathered.    In  the  spring  of 
480  Xerxes  set  out  from  Sardis.    At  first  Xerxes  was  victorious 
everywhere.    The    Greek   fleet    was  beaten   at   Artemisium, 
Thermopylae  stormed,  Athens  conquered,  the  Greeks  driven 
back  to  their  last  line  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Salamis.    But  Xerxes  was  induced  by  the  astute 
menage  of  Themistocles  (against  the  advice  of  Artemisia  of 
Halicamassus)  to  attack  the  Greek  fleet  under  unfavourable 

^*l^7°^'  *•  ^^^  hy  Cteaias  changed  bito  aplufideriiif  of  the  tomb 
01  Bditaoat  or  Belus:  cf.  Adian,  Var.  HisL  13,  3;  Aristobulua 
«^.  Aman  vii.  17, 2,  and  Strabo  xvi.  p.  718. 

^Ctwiat,  Pm.  32:  his  legendary  nistory  Is  transferred  by 
nenxfcnut,  iiL  150  ff.,  to  the  former  rebdlkw  agaiost  Darius^ 


conditions,  instead  of  sending  a  part  ol  hk  sh^  to  tbe  Pelopon- 
nesus and  awaiting  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek  armament.* 
The  battle  of  Salamis  (a8th  of  September  480)  dedded  the  war 
(see  Saxamis).  Having  lost  his  communication  by  sea  wit^ 
Asia,  Xerxes  was  forced  to  retire  to  Sardis;.  the  army  which 
he  left  in  Greece  under  Mardonius  was  in  479  beaten  at  Plataea 
(f.s.).  The  defeat  ol  the  Feisiaas  at  Mycaie  roused  the  Greek 
dtieaof  Asia. 

Of  the  later  jreais  of  Xerxes  little  is  known.  He  sent  out 
Sataspes  to  attempt  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  (Herod, 
iv.  I43)>  but  the  viaory  of  the  Greeks  threw  the  empire  into  a 
state  of  languid  torpor^  from  which  it  could  not  rise  again* 
The  king  himself  became  involved  in  intrigues  of  the  htfem 
(cf.  Herod,  iz.  xo8  ff. — compare  the  late  Jewish  novel  of 
Estker,  in  which  a  remembrance  of  the  true  character  of  the 
king  is  retained)  and  was  much  dq>endent  upon  courtien 
and  eunuchs.  He  left  inscriptions  at  Persepolis,  where  lie 
added  a  new  palace  to  that  of  Darius,  at  Van  in  Annenia,  and. 
on  Mount  Elvend  near  Ecbatana;  in  these  texts  he  nierely 
copies  the  words  of  his  father.  In  465  he  was  murdered  by  hit 
viaer  Artabanus  (q.t,),  who  raised  Artaxerxes  I.  to  the  throne. 

s.    Xerxes  II.,  fon  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  I.,   was 

assassinated  in  424  after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days  by  his  brother 

Secydiamts  or  Sogdianus,  who  in  his  turn  was  murdered  by 

Darius  II.  (f .».). 

See  Ctesias,  Pers,  41;  Diod.  xiL,  6^  7X,  and  the  cbronograpben: 
neither  of  the  two  ephemeral  kings  is  mentioned  in  the  canon  of 
Ptolemy  nor  in  the  dates  of  Babylonian  contracts  of  this  time. 

The  name  Xebxcs  was  also  borne  by  a  king  of  Armenia,  killed 
about  3X3  B.C.  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  viiL  35;  Johannes 
Antiochenus,  p.  53;  his  name  occurs  on  copper  coins);  and  by 
a  son  of  Mithradates  the  Great  of  Pontus  (Appiao,  Mttkr.  xo8, 
XX7).  (£o.M.) 

XIPHIUNUS,  JOAMNES.  epitomator  of  Dk>  Cassius,  Uved 
at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nth  century  a.d. 
He  was  a  monk  and  the  nephew  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople of  the  same  luime,  a  well-known  preacher  (Migne, 
Palrelopa  Craeca,  cxx.).  The  epitome  {htkayoL)  ol  Dio  was 
prepared  by  order  ol  Michael  Paxapinaces  (107X-X078),  but  is 
unfortunately  incomplete.  It  comprises  books  36-80,  the  period 
included  being  from  the  times  of  Pompey  and  (ZaeSar  down  tp 
Alexander  Severus.  In  book  70  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  the  early  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius  appear  to  have  been 
missing  in  his  copy,  while  in  books  78  and  79  a  mutilated  original 
must  have  been  used.  Xiphilinua  divided  the  work  into 
sections,  each  containing  the  life  of  an  emperor.  He  omitted 
the  name  of  the  consuls  and  sometimes  altered  or  emended  the 
original  The  epitome  is  valuable  as  preserving  the  chief  inci- 
dents of  the  period  for  which  the  authority  of  Dio  is  wanting. 

See  H.  Refanar's  editJon  of  Db  Casnus,iL:  J.  Melber's  Dio 
in  Teubner  series:  C.  Wachsmuth,  Einieitumg  in  das  Stndium  der 
alien  Cesekickte  (1895);  W.  Chrict,  CescMchU  der  trieckiscken 
Litieralur  (1898). 

X-RAT  TRBATKENT.  The  X  rays  (see  ROntcen  Rays)  axe 
now  used  extensively  in  medical  work  for  purposes  of  treatment. 
They  have  been  found  to  be  valuable  in  nuwy  forms  of  ^n 
disease,  more  particularly  in  those  of  a  chronic  character. 
They  have  a  favourable  influence  upon  glandular  tumouxs»  as 
for  example  in  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  of  the 
spleen  and  of  the  thyxoid  gland.  They  give  useful  palliative 
effects  in  certain  forins  of  malignant  disease,  although  it  is  not 
yet  certain  that  any  permanent  cures  of  cancerous  conditions 
have  been  obtained  by  their  use.  In  the  disease  known  as 
rodent  ulcer,  which  is  a  process  of  destructive  ulceration,  and 
to  that  extent  presents  features  allied  to  cancer,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  X-ray  treatment  for  bringing  about  a 
comf^e  cure  in  the  majority  of  cases,  provided  that  the  disease 
has  not  advanced  too  deeply  into  the  tissues. 

*  See  G.  B.  Grundy.  Great  Persian  War  (T9O1),  and  in  crftlcism 
W.  W.  Tarn.  "  The  Fleet  of  Xerxes."  in  Jenmal  eJMeUenie  Slniies 
(1908).  303-34;  also  Macan's  notes  on  Herod,  iv.^vi.  (1895)*  aad 
authorities  for  Plataba,  Salamis. 
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The  idea  of  usmg  X  rays  in  the  treatment  of  disease  arose 
from  the  recognition  of  the  injurious  effects  which  followed 
the  prdonged  application  of  the  rays  for  diagnostic  purposes 
It  fdl  to  the  lot  of  many  early  workers  with  X  rays  to  notice 
the  production  of  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  a  falling  out  of 
the  hair  over  parts  which  had  been  subjected  to  X  rays,  and 
Leopold  Freund,  of  Vienna,  has  stated  that  his  first  attempts 
to  utilize  X  rays  in  treatment  were  made  in  1806  to  cure  a  hairy 
mole  and  were  prompted  by  what  he  had  read  of  such  occur- 
rences A  definite  action  of  the  rays  upon  the  skin  having  been 
observed,  their  employment  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseasrs 
followed  as  a  natural  <x>roIlary.  Amongst  the'  earliest  investi- 
gators of  the  possible  therapeutic  effects  of  X  rays  the  names  of 
Schiff,  Freund,  Kienb6ck,  Holtzknecht,  SjSgren  and  Stenbeck 
may  be  mentioned.  In  Great  Britain  Sir  Malcolm  Morris, 
E.  Dore  and  J.  H.  Sequeira  were  amongst  the  earliest  investi- 
gators. 

(  For  operating  successfully  with  an  agent  capable  <rf  producing 
decidedly  harmful  effects  when  given  in  large  doses  it  is  necesr 
sary  to  have  some  method  of  measureAient,  and  the  need  ior 
this  quickly  became  apparent  when  X  rays  were  used  for  treat- 
ment. The  results  of  X-ray  photography  had  already  shown 
that  the  tubes  employed  were  capable  of  emitting  radiations 
of  very  varying  powers  of  penetration,  and  that  the  tubes  were 
by  no  means  constant  in  this  reelect;  and  the  question  whether 
highly  penetrating  rays  or  rays  of  feeble  penetration  were  to  be 
preferred  for  therapeutic  use  became  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  rays  which  act  upon 
the  tissues  are  those  which  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues,  and 
consequently  the  softer  or  less  penetrating  rays  are  now  regarded 
as  those  to  be  used  in  treatment.  So  too  the  problem  of 
measuring  the  quantity  of  rays  emitted  by  a  tube  during  a 
given  time  began  to  call  for -a  solution,  if  that  were  in  any 
way  possible.  |n  xgor  Benoist  designed  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  quality  of  the  rays  emitted  by  a  tube  at  any  moment 
could  be  accurately  determined,  and  in  1902  Holtzknecht  brought 
out  the  first  quantitative  device.  It  was  called  a  chromo- 
radiometer,  and  it  erutbled  the  dose  administered  to  a  patient  to 
be  observed,  and  recorded  for  future  guidance.  Holt/knecht 
also  drew  up  a  scale  of  units  by  means  of  which  the  indications 
of  his  apparatus  could  be  interpreted.  The  units  of  Holtz- 
knecht are  still  used  to  express  the  dosage  of  X  rays,  though 
his  apparatus  has  been  superseded.  Holtzknecht's  method  of 
measurement  consisted  in  observing  the  change  of  colour  in 
certain  pastilles  when  exposed  to  X  rays,  and  his  apparatus 
consbted  of  a  scale  of  tints,  and  a  number  of  pastilles  of  a 
yellow  tint  which  acquired  a  green  colour  during  exposure. 
The  composition  of  these  was  kept  a  secret,  but  analysis  revealed 
in  them  the  presence  of  potassium  sulphate  combined  with 
cellufeid  or  gelatine.  The  pastilles  were  laid  upon  the  surface 
under  treatment,  and  their  change  of  colour  was  compared  at 
intervals  with  the  scale  of  standard  tints. 

It  was  next  thought  that  under  suitable  conditions  the 
measurement  of  the  current  passing  through*  the  X-ray  tube 
might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  quantity  of  X  rays  emitted  by 
the  tube,  but,  although  this  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  method  of  quantity  measurement  which  is  now  employed 
almost  universally  in  X-ray  treatment  is  that  devised  by 
Sabouraud  and  Noir6,  and  used  with  signal  success  by  them  in 
an  enormous  number  of  cases  of  ringworm,  in  whidi  disease 
measurement  of  dose  is  of  the  most  criticid  importance,  for 
the  following  reason.  The  cure  of  ringworm  by  X  rays  requires 
that  all  the  hair  of  the  affected  region  shaO  be  caused  to  fall 
out,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  for  obvious  reasons  that 
the  hair  should  grow  again  after  the  disease  has  disappesfrcd. 
Kow  if  the  dose  of  X  rays  be  insufficient  the  hair  does  not  come 
out  and  no  cure  results,  while  if  the  dose  be  too  great  the  hair 
comes  out  but  does  not  grow  again;  and  the  margin  of  safety 
is  quite  a  narrow  one.  The  method  of  Sabouraud  and  Noir£ 
which  has  proved  itself  reliable  for  such  critical  measurements 
of  dosage  as  are  required  for  ringwwm  treatment,  has  to^y. 
the  universal  acceptance  of  all  X-ray  workers  for  other  fonoa 


of  X-ray  treatment,  although  the  use  of  their  paitilles  hMS 
certain  disadvantages. 

Sabouraud's  pastilles  consist    of    small   disks  of   plalioo- 
cyanide  of  barium.    This  chemical  compound  has  &  biiglit 
yellow-green  colour  when  freshly  prepared,  and  changes  througii 
gradations  of  yellow  to  a  brown  colour  when  exposed  to  X  rays.. 
The  pastilles  are  supplied  in  a  book  with  whkh  a  pennaiient 
lint  of  colour  is  supplied,  to  indicate  the  colour  change  io  the 
pastille  which  corresponds  with  a  quantity  of  X  rays  equal 
to  the  maximum  dose  which  the  healthy  sidn  wHl  stand  with- 
out inflanmiatory  consequences.      This  is  often  spoken     of 
as  a  "pastille  dose."    As  the  amount  of  irradiation  needed 
to  produce  the  change  of  colour  is  oonsiderable,  the  salt   Is 
fixed,  during  the  treatment,  at  a  point  half-way  between  the 
source  of  the  rays  and  the  skin  surface  under  treatment.  During 
an  exposure  the  chemical  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  small  disk  of 
the  material  00  cardboard,  is  adjusted  in  the  required  position 
by  means  of  a  pastille  holder,  and  it  is  examined  at  intervals 
during  the  course  of  the  exposure,  until  it  has  reached    the 
required  tint.    When  in  the  holder  the  pastille  must  be  pro- 
tected from  light,  and  should  have  a  piece  of  metal  as  a  hacking, 
if  its  indications  are  to  be  accurate. 

In  X-ray  treatment  some  protection  of  the  surrounding 
healthy  parts  is  usually  necessary.  With  this  object  various 
methods  of  shielding  have  been  devised,  either  by  coverings 
of  the  patient  by  impermeable  materials,  or  by  enclosing  the 
tube  in  an  impermeable  box.  Both  methods  are  used,  but 
tube-boxes  are  the  most  convenient,  and  most  instrument 
niakcrs  noW  supply  these  boxes  with  suitable  windows  or 
openings  of  different  sizes  fortlw  passage  of  the  pencil  of  rays 
which  b  to  fall  upon  the  part  under  treatment. 

The  effect  oi  the  rays  on  healthy  tissues  is  in  the  main  a 
destructive  one,  but  some  of  the  cells  of  the  tissues  are  more 
sensitive  to  the  rays  than  are  others;  and  this  permits  of  a 
selective  effect  being  obtamed,  with  the  destruction  of  some  cells 
and  not  of  the  whole  tissue.  Young  cells,  and  actively  growing 
cells,  are  the  most  susceptible,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  possible 
to  influence  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  the  papillae  of  the  hairs 
with  a  dose  which  will  not  destroy  the  skin  itself.  The  art  of 
successful  working  with  X  rays  is  based  upon  a  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  dose  so  as  to  secure  a  selective  destruction  of  the 
morbid  elements,  and  to  avoid  wholesale  damage  to  the  part 
treated.  The  effects  of  excessive  doses  of  X  rays  is  to  pro- 
duce an  inflammation  which  may  result  in  painf  id  sores  which 
obstinatdy  refuse  to  heal  for  many  weeks  or  months.  A 
quantity  up  to  doubler  that  of  the  usual  maximum  or  pastille 
dose  may  be  employed  in  urgent  cases  without  risk  of  any 
serious  inflammation^  but  anjrthing  over  this  is  to  be  avoided 
most  carefully.  •  In  the  treatment  of  ringworm  the  exact 
pastille  dose  must  not  be  exceeded,  for  after  a  dose  of  about  one 
and  a  half  pastilles  the  fall  of  the  hair  i&  likely  to  be  foDoved 
by  permanent  baldness. 

In  X-ray  treatment  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of  moderate 
-currents,  and  to  bring  the  X-ray  tube  in  its  tube-holder  and  box 
into  position  so  that  the  pencil  of  rays  may  fall  upon  the  part 
to  be  treated.  The  distance  of  the  skin  surface  from  the  centre 
of  the  tube  must  be  known,  and  the  pastille  arranged  in  place 
accordingly.  Fifteen  centimetres  is  a  usual  distance,  and  at 
this  distance  a  tube  working  with  a  current  of  a  miUiampere 
should  give  the  full  therapeutic  dose  or  "pastille  dose"  in 
about  IS  minutes.  In  general  X-ray  treatment  it  is  quite  usual 
at  the  present  time  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  full  doses 
at  rather  long  intervals.  From  the  experience  obtained  by 
Sabouraud  in  numerous  cases  of  ringworm  it  has  been  found 
that  a  full  dose  must  not  be  repeated  until  a  month  haselapsed. 
So  too  in  the  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer  fuU  doses  at  long  intervals 
are  now  thought  better  than  smaller  doses  repeated  more  often, 
and  such  doses  are  more  easily  measured  by  the  Sabouraud 
pastille,  which  records  large  doses  more  simply  than  smaB  ones, 
in  which  the  slif^iter  changes  of  tint  are  not  easy  to  distinguish. 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  with  X  rays  for  the 
treatment  of  caBoer«  but  it  b  now  recognized  that  the  X  a^ 
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do  not  am  a  ameer,  althoagli  they  are  o(  vilue  for  the  relief 
of  paia  and  for  the  healing  of  cancerous  ulcers.  Diminution 
of  sice  in  cancerous  growths  has  frequently  beeji  observed, 
and  in  tome  instanren  sarcomatous  tumours  have  completely 
disappeared  under  X-ray  treatment.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  cancer  or  sarcoma  returns  either  in  the  ori^nal  ute  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  patient  dies  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable 
that  X-ray  treatment  is  able  to  prolong  life  in  a  fair  number 
of  cases,  and  by  its  agtacy  in  causing  a  healing  of  ulceration  in 
cancer  cases  it  is  able  to  give  valuable  relief  both  to  the  body  and 
xnind  of  the  patient,  and  this  relief  may  last  for  a  year  or  more. 

In  rodent  ulcer  X  rays  are  usually  sufficient  to  provide  a 
lasting  cure,  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  for  instance 
iwhen  the  rodent  ulcer  has  been  long  neglected,  and  has  spread 
deeply  so  as  to  invade  bony  structures.  An  important  factor 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer  by  X  rays  is  to 
continue  the  applications  at  intervals  for  several  m9nths  after 
apparent  cure.  If  this  precaution  is  omitted  there  is  a  very 
great  likelihood  of  relapse  taking  place  later  on. 

In  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  by  X  rays  the  method  finds 
a  very  suitable  field.  Ahnost  all  chronic  skin  affections  yield 
to  X-ray  treatment  fairly  quickly,  and  maTimal  doses  are  not 
usually  necessary. 

In  ringworm  X  rays  have  achieved  wonderful  results.  The 
ra3rs  act  upon  the  hair  papillae,  and  not  upon  the  ringworm 
fungus,  liey  cause  a  shedding  of  the  hair  fifteen  days  after 
expx>sure  and  the  fungus  then  dies  out  from  the  Svair  follicles, 
so  that  when  in  due  course  the  hair  begins  to  grow  again  after 
a  period  of  two  months  it  grows  healthily  and  without  disease. 
The  X-ray  treatment  of  ringworm  has  be^  a  real  advance,  and 
Sabouraud  has  told  us  of  the  enormous  pecuniary  savmg  which 
has  been  effected  in  Paris  by  the  shortening  of  the  stay -of  the 
ringworm  cases  in  the  special  schools  maintained  there  for  the 
affected  children. 

In  lupus  X  rays  are  valuable,  but  not  fully  satisfactory. 
The  treatment  by  the  rays,  will  often  succeed  in  bringing  about 
a  healing  of  the  ulceration  of  lupus,  but  relapses  are  frequent, 
because  foci  of  infection  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  healed  scar 
tissue  and  after  a  period  of  quiescence  these  may  gradually 
provoke  fresh  mischief. 

X-ray  treatment  Is  of  service  for  the  treatment  of  enlarged 
"stnmious"  glands  in  the  neck.  When  these  glands  are  in 
the  early  stages,  and  there  has  not  been  any  softening  or  breaking 
down  of  the  gland  tissue,  the  application  of  X  rays,  a  few  times 
repeated  in  moderate  doses,  will  determine  the  subsidence  of 
the  enlargement  and  may  effect  a  complete  cure. 

In  the  massive  glandular  enlargements  of  lymphadenoma 
a  great  reduction  of  the  tumours  can  be  brought  about  by 
heavy  doses  of  X  rays,  but  the  results  are  to  give  a  symptomatic 
rather  than  a  real  cure,  for  fresh  glandular  growths  take  place 
internally,  and  the  usual  course  of  the  disease  is  not  fundamentally 
modified. 

So  too  in  leukemia,  the  s3rmptom  of  excessive  abundance  of 
white  cells  in  the  circulating  blood  can  be  surprisingly  altered 
for  the  better  by  X  rays,  but  generally  without  real  cure  of  the 
underlying  condition.  The  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  a  direct 
destructive  action  upon  the  leucocytes  or  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood. 

Quite  recently  the  use  of  X  lays  in  fibroid  tumours  of  the 
uterus  has  been  advocated,  partlculariy  by  Courmelles  in 
France  and  Albert-Schonberg  in  Germany.  The  action  of  the 
rays  seems  to  be  in  part  due  to  their  influence  upon  the  activity 
of  the  ovaries  and  in  part  to  a  direct  effect  upon  the  growing 
fibroids  themselves,  causing  decrease  of  activity,  rdief  of 
symptoms  and  reduction  of  the  tumours.  (H.  L.  J.) 

XTUUfDER,  GUIUEUfUS  (Wimsuf  Holtzkan,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  spelling)  (1533-1576),  German  classical  schobtf, 


was  bom  at  Augsburg  on  the  36th  of  December  1532.  He 
studied  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1558,  when  in  a  state  of  abject 
poverty  (caused,  accordmg  to  some,  by  his  intemperate  habits), 
he  -was  ai^xnnted  to  succeed  Micyllus  (Molshem,  Molseym  or 
Molsheym)  in  the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Heidelberg,  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  logic  (publicus  organi  Aristotelii 
interpres)  in  1562.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  loth  of 
February  1576.  Xylander  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
important  works,  among  which  his  Latin  translations  of  Pio 
Cassius  (1558),  Plutarch  (1560-1570)  and  Strabo  (1571)  deserve 
special  mention.  He  also  edited  (156S)  the  geographical 
lexicon  of  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium;  the  travds  of  Pausanias 
(completed  after  his  death  by  F.  Sylburg,  1583);  the  MedikUions 
of  Marcus  Aurdius  (1558,  the  editio  princeps  based  upon  a 
Heidelberg  MS.  now  lost;  a  second  edition  in  1568  with  the 
addition  of  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  an  unknown 
Apollonius,  and  Antigonus  of  Carystus — all  paradoxographers); 
and  the  chronicle  of  George  Cedrenus  (1566).  He  translated 
the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  into  German  with  notes,  the  AriUt- 
metica  of  Diophantus,  and  the  Pe  quattuor  maihanaticis  scieNiiis 
of  Michael  PseUus  into  Latin. 

XTLENB,  or  Dpiethyl  Benzene,  CA(CHs)t.  Three 
isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  this  formula  exist;  tlMy  occur  in  the 
light  oil  fraction  of  the  coal  tar  distillate,  but  they  cannot  b^ 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  owing  to  the  dosenest  of 
their  boiling  points.  The  mixture  can  be  separated  by  shaking 
with  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the  ortho  and  meta  forms  are 
convert^  into  soluble  sulphonic  adds,  the  para  form  being 
soluble  only  in  concentrated  add;  the  ortho  and  meta  adds 
may  be  separated  by  crystalUzatum  of  their  salts  or  sulphon- 
amides.  Ortho-xylene  is  obtained  from  ortho-bromtoluene, 
methyl  iodide  and  sodium  as  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  boiling 
at  142^,  mdting  at  -28^,  and  having  a  spedfic  gravity  of  0-8932 
at  o^.  Oxidation  by  potassium  permanganate  gives  phthalic 
add;  whilst  chromic  add  gives  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
Meta-  or  iso-xylene,  the  most  important  isomer,  may  be  prepared 
by  nucleus-synthetic  reactions,  or  by  distilling  mesitylenic 
add,  C»H9(CHa)iC0iH,  an  oxidation  product  of  mesitylene, 
CftHs(CH9)s,  which  is  produced  on  the  condensation  of  acetone, 
with  lime;  this  reaction  is  very  important,  for  it  orientates 
meta-compounds.  It  boils  at  139^,  mdts  at  -54%  and  has  a 
spedfic  gravity  of  0-8812.  Para-xylene  is  obtained  when 
camphor  is  distilled  with  zinc  chloride,  but  it  is  best  prepared 
from  para-brom-toluene  or  dibrombenzene,  methyl  iodide  and 
sodiuiSL.  Dilute  nitric  add  oxidizes  it  first  to  para-toluic  acid 
.and  then  to  terephthaUc  add.  It  boils  at  138^,  melts  at  15% 
and  has  a  ]q)ecific  gravity  of  o-88ox  at  o^. 

ZTLOPHOHB  (Fr.  xylophone;  Ger.  Xylophon,  Strokfiedd 
or  Hoitkarmonika;  ItaL  m^monka  de  Ugno),  a  small  instrument 
of  percussion,  of  definite  sonorousness,  used  in  the  orchatra 
to  mark  the  rhythm.  The  xylophone  consists  of  a  series  of 
little  wooden  staves  in  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder  and  graduated 
in  size.  The  staves,  each  of  which  represents  a  semitone,  rest 
on  two,  three  or  four  wooden  bars,  covered  with  straw  and 
converging  to  form  an  acute  angle.  They  are  so  ananged  that 
each  stave  is  isolated.  In  some  models  Uie  staves  are  grouped 
in  two  rows,  comprising  the  naturals  and  the  accidentals.  The 
xylophone  is  played  with  two  little  wooden  hammers,  and  has  a 
compass  of  two  or  three  octaves.  The  quality  of  tone  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  sted  hannoidca  or  glockenspiel.  (K.  S.) 

ZY8TUS,  the  Greek  architectural  term  for  the  covered  portico 
of  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  ezerdses  took  pUce  during 
the  winter  or  in  rainy  weather;  this  was  known  as  the  ^rbt 
hfAiMoSt  from  its  polished  Boor  (^^ev,  to  polish).  The  Romans 
applied  the  term  to  the  garden  walk  in  front  of  the  porticoes* 
which  was  divided  into  flower  beds  with  borders  of  box,  and  to 
a  promenade  between  rows  of  large  trees. 
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Ythe  t^renty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  one  of 
four  variants  (u,  v,  w,  y)  which  have  been  devdoped 
out  of  one  Greek  symboL  It  was  taken  into  the 
Roman  alphabet  as  a  form  distinct  from  V  in  the 
ist  century  b.c.,  when  it  was  desired  to  represent  the  sound 
of  the  Greek  v  more  acatrately  than  could  be  done  by  the 
ordinary  Roman  alphabet.  Many  Greek  words  had  been 
borrowed  from  Greek  long  before  this  and  pronounced  like 
genuine  Latin  words.  Thus  the  proper  name  IIuppos  was 
borrowed  as  Burrus,  ^pOyts  as  Bruges.  But  with  the  growth 
of  literary  knowledge  this  was  felt  to  be  a  very  inexact  repre- 
sentation of  the  Greek  souiids,  and  the  words  were  respelt  as 
Pyrrkus  and  Fhryges.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  regarded  this  letter  as  a  symbol  of  human  life  (Servius, 
on  Virgfl,  Aeneid  vi.  136).  To  this  there  are  various  references 
In  the  Roman  poets.  Two  lines  of  Persius  (iii.  56-57)  seem 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  particular  form  of  Y  intended* 
"  Et  tibi  quae  Samtos  diduxit  titteia  camoe 
suigentem  dextro  monstravit  limite  calkm.** 

These  lines  appear  to  imply  that  the  letter  took  the  form  y, 
which  can  only  be  one  of  the  oldest  forms  (\)  written  from  right 
to  left.  The  straight  road  a  the  difficult,  the  deviating  line  is 
the  easier  path  of  vice.  Anglo-Saxon  took  over  the  Roman  Y 
with  its  Roman  value  of  the  "  modified  m"  (fi),  and  employed  it 
accordingly  for  the  sound  which  arose  from  a  u  sound  under  the 
influence  of  an  i  in  the  following  syllable:/y0aff,  **  fill,*'  cp.  Gothic 
ful^an'f  mOs,  "  mouse,"  plural  mib,  from  an  earlier  lost  mUHs. 
The  y  sounds  were  often  confused  with  i,  whence,  in  modem 
Eng^sh,  mice. 

The  vowel  use  was  the  only  use  of  the  old  symbol.  The  consonant 
Y  is  of  a  different  origin.  The  early  English  g  (always  hard  as 
in  gig)  was  palatalized  before  e  and  i  sounds  into  a  consonant  i 
(fi  or  y,  which  was  written  in  Middle  English  with  the  symbol  3. 
With  this  letter  also  was  written  the  original  consonant  i  (f), ' 
which  appears  in  Latin  asi  (j)  in  iugum,  iuteneus.  This  Latin 
sound  seems,  at  least  initially,  to  have  represented  two  originally 
separate  sounds,  for  Greek  represents  the  first  sound  of  iugum 
by  f  (ftrydr),  while  in  other  words  it  represents  a  i  (y)  of  other 
languages  by  the  "  rough  breathing  "  {h  or  *):  iyv^^  "  holy," 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  yajtuts.  The  English  words  that 
correspond  etymologically  to  iugum  and  iuvencus  are  "  yoke  " 
and  "young."  In  Northern  English  the  symbol  5  survived 
longer  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  in  Scottish 
documents  of  the  i6th  century  was  confused  with  z.  From 
this  cause  various  3cotti^  names  that  were  never  pronounced 
with  s  are  so  spelt,  as  Menzies  (Mengies),  DaLrid,  Cadzow. 
In  others  like  Madcenzie,  f  is  now  universally  pronounced, 
though  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  Lord  Karnes 
declared  that  to  hear  Mackenzie  pronounced  with  a  z  turned  his 
stomach.  (P.  Gi.) 

TABU>1N>I,  or  YabXj6novqi  ("  Apple  Mountains,"  known  to 
the  Mongols  as  Dyn8t-dchan\  a  range  of  E.  Siberia,  stretching 
N.E.  from  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Kerulen  (N.E.  of  Urga 
in  N.  Mongolia)  to  iht  bend  of  the  river  Olekma  in  56"  N., 
and  forming  the  S.E.  border  ridge  of  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Central  and  E.  Asia.  Its  summits  reach  alti- 
tudes of  sooohSooo  ft.,  ctdminating  in.  Mount  Sokhondo  (8040 
ft.)  near  the  TYansbaikal-MongoUa  frontier.  Hie  range  serves 
as  the  water-parting  between  the  streams  which  flow  to  the 
Padfic  and  those  whidi  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is  a  dividing 
Kne  between  the  Siberian  and  the  Daurian  flora.  The  passes 
have  altitudes  of  3000-3500  ft.  The  range  is  a  oontinuarion 
of  the  Kentd  Mountains  of  Mongolia,  but  H  not  orographically 
connected  with  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  farther  to  the  N.E., 
though  the  names  Yablonol.  and  Stanovoi  are  commonly  used 
alteraativdy.  The  latter  are  the  S.E.  b(Mrder-range  of  the 
lower  terrace  and  are  connected  with  the  Great  Khingan 
MottntainSi 


TACHOW-FU,  a  prefectural  dty  h  the  province' of  Sae- 
ch'uen,  China,  in  30*  N.,  103*  E.;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ya,  where  tea  is  gixxm. 
The  town  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact 'that  it  stands  at  the 
parting  of  the  tea  and  tobacco  trade  route  to  Tibet  via  Tachiezk- 
lu  and  the  cotton  trade  route  to  west  Yun-nan  via  Niogyuen-Fu. 
The  dty  wall  measures  a  m.  in  drcumference,  and  is  pierced  by 
four  gates.  Yachow-Fu  is  first  mentioned  during  the  Chow 
dynasty  (1122-255  B.C.). 

TACHTINO,  the  sport  of  radng  in  yachts*  and  boats  wiib 
sails,  and  also  the  pastime  of  cruising  for  pleasure  in  sailing 
steam  or  motor  vessels.  Yacht  radng  dates  from  the  beginzung 
of  the  19th  century;  for,  although  there  were  sailing  yachts  long 
before,  they  were  but  few,  and  belonged  exdusiyely  to  princes 
and  other  illustrious  personages.    For  instance,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  Athdstan  had  presented  to  him  by  the  king  of 
Norway  a  magnificent  royal  vessel,  the  sails  of  which  were  purple 
and  the  head  and  deck  wrought  with  gold,  apparently  a  kind  of 
state  barge.    Elizabeth  had  one,  and  so  has  every  EnglisJi  sove- 
reign since.-  During  her  reign  a  pleasure  ship  was  built  (i  588)  at 
Cowes  (Isle  of  Wight),  so  that  the  assodation  of  that  place 
with  the  sport  goes  back  a  very  long  time.    In  1660  Charles  II. 
was  presented  by  the  Dutch  with  a  yacht  named  the  "  Maiy," 
until  which  time  the  word  "  yacht "  was  unknown  in  England. 
The  Merrie  Monarch  was  fond  of  sailing,  for  he  designed  a  yacht 
of  25  tons  called  the  "  Jamie,"  built  at  Lambeth  in  1662,  as  «ell 
as  several  others  later  on.  In  that  year  the  "Jamie  "was  matched 
for  £100  against  a  small  Dutch  yacht,  under  the  duke  of  York, 
from  Greenwich  to  Gravesend  and  back,  and  beat  her,  the  king 
steering  part  of  the  time — ^apparently  the  first  record  of  a  yacht 
match  and  of  an  amateur  helmsman.  Mr  Arthur  H.  Clark,  in 
his  History  of  Yachiing  (1904),  traces  the  history  of  pleasure 
craft  from  1600  to  1815,  and  gives  an  interesting  illustrated 
account  of  the  yachts  belonging  to  Charles  II. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  a  sailing  dub  is  in  1720,  when  the 
Cork  Harbour  Water  Qub,  now  known  as  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht 
Club,  was  established  in  Ireland,  but  the  yachts  were  small. 
Maitland,  in  his  History  of  London  (1739)  mentions  sailing  and 
rowing  on  the  Thames  as  among  the  amusements  then  indulged 
in;  and  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  (1801),  says  that  the 
Cumberland  Sodety,  consisting  of  gentlemen  partial  to  this  pas- 
time,  gave  yearly  a  silver  cup  to  be  sailed  for  in  the  viriiuty 
of  London.    The  boats  usually  started  from  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
went  up  the  Thames  to  Putney,  and  relumed    to  Vauxh^, 
bdng,  no  doubt,  mere  sailing  boats  and  not  yachts  or  decked 
vessels.    From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  yacht- 
ing develbped  very  slowly:  although  matches  were  sailed  at 
Cowes  as  far  back  as  1780,  very  few  yachts  of  any  size,  say 
35  tons,  existed  in  x8oo  there  or  elseWherc.    In  181 2  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  was  established  by  fifty  yacht-owners  at  Cowes 
and  was  called  the  Yacht  Qub,  altered  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Club 
in  1820;  but  no  regular  regatta  was  hdd  there  until  some  ^'cars 
later.    The  yachts  of  the  time  were  built  of  heavy  materials, 
h'ke  the  revenue  cutters,  full  in  the  fore  body  and  fine  aft;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  their  timbers  and  scantlings  were 
unnecessarily  strong,  and  they  ytttt  made  much  lighter.    It 
was  also  found  that  the  single-masted  cutter  was  more  weatherly 
than  the  brigs  and  schooners  of  the  time,  and  the  former  rig  was 
adopted  for  radng,  and,  as  there  was  no  time  allowance  for 
difference  of  size,  they  were  all  built  of  considerable  dimensions. 

Early  English  FocA^f.— Among  the  earliest  of  which  there 
is  any  record  were  the  "  Peari,"  95  tons,  buHt  by  Saiaty  at 
Wyvenhoe  near  Colchester  in  1820,  for  the  marquess  of  Anglesey, 
and  the  "  Arrow,"  84  tons,  originally  61  ft.  9^  in.  long  and 
x8  ft.  5}  in.  beam,  buBt  by  Joseph  Wdd  in  1822,  which  for  many 
3reais  remained  extant  as  a  radng  yacht,  having  been  rebuflt  and 

*  The  English  word  "  yacht  "  is  the  Dutch  jackt.jagi,  (romjcckkn, 
"  to  huny,'*  "  to  hunt.     See  alio  Sbip  and  Supboilding. 
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altered  several  times,  and  again  entirely  rebuilt  in  1887-^ 

The  Thames  aom  foUowed  the.  example  of  the  Solent  and 

established  the  Royal  Thamea  Yacht  Club  ta  1823,  the  Clyde 

founding  the  Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club  in  18241  snd  Plymouth 

the  Royal  Western  in  1837.    In  this  year  the  Royal  Yacht 

Squadron  passed  a  resolution  disqualifying  any  member  who 

should  apply  steam  to  his  yacht — the  enactment  being  aimed  at 

T.  Aasheton  Smith,  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  fox-hunter, 

who  was  having  a  paddle-wheel  steam  yacht  called  the  "  Menai  '* 

built  on  the  Clyde*    In  1830  one  of  the  largest  cutters  ever 

constructed  was  launched,  viz.  the  "  Alarm,''  built  by  Inman 

at  Lymington  for  Joseph  Wdd  of  Luhvorth  Castle,  from  the 

lines  of  a  famous  smugj^er  captured  off  the  Isle  of  Wi|^t.    She 

was  83  ft.  on  the  load-line  by  24  ft.  beam,  and  was  reckoned 

of  193   tons,  old  measurement,  in  which  length,  breadth  and 

half 'breadth  (supposed  to  represent  depth)  were  the  factors  for 

computation.    ScMne  yachtsmen  at  this  time  preferred  still 

larger  vessels  and  owned  square-topsail   schooners  and  brigs 

like  the  man-o'-war  brigs  of  the  day,  such  as  the  "  Waterwitch," 

381  tons,  built  by  White  of  Cdwes,  in  1832,  for  Lord  Belfast, 

and  the  "  BrilUant,"  barque;  493  tons,  belonging  to  J.  Holland 

Ackeis,  who  invented  a  scale  of  time  allowance  for  competitive 

jailing.    In  1834  the  first  royal  cup  was  given  by  William  IV. 

to  the  Aoyal  Yacht  Squadron.    In  1836  the  Royal  Eastern 

Yacht  Qub  was  founded  at  Granton  near  Edinburgh;  in  1838 

the  Royal  St  George's  at  Kingstown  and  the  Royal  London; 

in  1843  the  Royal  Southern  at  Southampton  and  the  Royal 

Harwich;  in  1844  the  Royal  Mersey  at  Liverpool  and  the  Royal 

Victwia  at  Ryde.    The  number  of  vessels  kept  pace  with  the 

dubs— the  fifty  yachts  of  18x2  increasing  nearly  tenfold  before 

the  middle  of  the  century. 

First  Alteration  in  Typc—ln  1848,  after  J.  Scott  Russell  had 
repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  unwisdom  of  constructing 
sailing  vessels  on  the  "  cod's  head  and  mackerd  tail"  plan,  and 
had  enunciated  his  wave-line  theory,  Mare  built  at  Blackwall 
an  entirdy  new  .type  of  vessel,  with  a  long  hollow  bow  and 
a  short  after-body  of  considerable  fulness.  This  was  the  iron 
cutter  "  Mosquito,"  of  59  ft.  2  in.  water-line,  15  ft.  3  in.  beam, 
and  measuring  50  tons.  Prejudice  against  the  new  t3rpe  of 
yacht  bdng  as  strong  as  against  the  introduction  of  steam, 
there  were  no  vessels  built  like  the  "  Mosquito,"  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  "  Volante,"  59  tons,  by  Harvey  of  Wyvenhoe,  until 
the  eyes  of  English  yachtsmen  were  opened  by  the  Americans 
three  years  Liter.  About  this  period  yacht  radng  had  been 
gradually  coming  into  favour  in  the  United  States,  the  first 
yacht  dub  bdng  founded  at  New  York  in  1844  by  nine  yacht> 
owners;  and  in  1846  the  first  match  between  yachts  in  the 
States  was  sailed,  2$  m.  to  windward  and  back  from  Sandy 
Hook  lightship,  between  J.  C.  Stevens's  new  centre-board  sloop 
"  Maria,"  270  tons,  xoo  ft.  water-line  and  26  ft.  8  in.  beam, 
with  a  draught  of  s  ft.  3  k.  of  water,  and  the  *'  Coquette," 
schooner,  74  tons,  belonging  to  J.  H.  Perkins,  the  latter  winning; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  '*  Mariaj"  which  had  a  dipper  or 
schooner  bow,  something  like  that  of  the  radng.  cutten  of 
1887-88,  did  much  for  yachting  in  America.  Stevens  then 
commiasioned  George  Steers  of  New  Yor{c,  builder  of  the  crack 
pilot  schooners,  to  construct  a  radng  schooner  to  visit  England 
in  the  year  of  the  great  exhibition,  and  the  result  was  the 
"  America  "  of  1 70  tons.  She  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  summer 
of  1851,  but  failed  to  compete  fo^  the  Queen's  cup  at  Cowes 
in  August,  although  the  dub  for  that  occasion  threw  the  prise 
open  to  all  the  world,  as  her  owner  declined  to  concede  the 
usual  time  allowance  for  difference  of  sise.  The  membera  of 
the  Yacht  Squadron,  not  wishing  to  risk  the  reproach  of  denying 
the  visitor  a  fair  race,  dedded  that  thdr  match  for  a  cup  given 
by  the  dub,  to  be  sailed  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  hiter  in  the 
same  month,  should  be  without  any  time  allowance.  The 
"America,"  thus  exceptionally  treated,  entered  and  competed 
against  fifteen  other  vessels.  The  three  most  dangerous  conn- 
petitors  being  put  out  through  accidents,  the  "America" 
passed  the  winning-post  18  minutes  ahead  of  the  47-ton  cutter 
"  Aurora,^'  and  won  the  cnp;  but,  even  if  the  time  allowance 


had  not  been  waived,  the  American  schooner  yacht  weald  still 
have  won  by  fuUy  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  prize  was  given 
to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  constituted  a  challenge  cup, 
called  "  the  America's  cup,"  for  the  yachts  of  all  nations,  by 
the  deed  of  gift  of  the  owners  of  the  winner.  (See  below  for  a 
complete  account  of  these  races.) 

Not  only  was  the  "  America  "  as  great  a  departure  from  the 
omventional  British  type  of  yacht  as  the  "  Mosquito,"  but  the 
set  of  her  sails  was  a  dedded  novdty.  In  England  it  had  been 
the  pcactice  to  make  them  baggy,  whereas  those  of  the  "  America  " 
were  fiat,  which  told  materially  in  working  to  windward.  The 
revolution  in  yacht  designing  and  canvasing  was  complete,  and 
the  bows  of  existing  cutters  were  lengthened,  that  of  the  "  Arrow  " 
among  others.  The  "  Alarm  "  was  also  lengthened  and  turned 
into  a  schooner  of  248  tons,  and  the  "  Wildfire,"  cutter,  59  tons, 
was  likewise  converted.  Indeed  there  was  a  complete  craze 
for  schooners,  the  "  Flying  Ck»ud,"  "  Gloriana,"  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
"Albertine,"  "Aline,"  "Egeria,"  "Pantomime"  and  others 
bdng  built  between  1853  and  1865,  during  which  period  the 
centre-board,  or  sliding  ked,  was  api^ed  to  schooners  as  well 
as  sloops  in  America.  The  national  or  cutter  rig  was  neverthdess 
not  neglected  in  England,  for  Hatcher  of  Southampton  built 
the  35-ton  cutter  "Glance" — ^the  pioneer  of  the  subsequent 
4o-tonnersr->in  1855,  and  the  "  Vampire  " — the  pioneer  of  the 
20-tonners— in  x8^7,  in  which  year  Wdd  also  had  the  "  Lul- 
worth,"  an  82-ton  cutter  of  comparatively  shallow  draught, 
constructed  at  Ljrmingtcm.  At  this  time  too  there  came  into 
existence  a  group  of  cutters,  called  "  flying  fifties  "  from  their 
tonnage,  taking  after  the  "  Mosquito  "  as  thdr  pioneer;  such 
were  the  "  Extravaganza,"  "  Audax  "  and  "  Vanguard."  In 
x866  a  large  cutter  was  constructed  on  the  Clyde  called  the 
"  Condor,"  135  tons,  followed  by  the  still  larger  "  Gimara," 
163  tons,  in  1867.  In  1868  the  "  Cambria  "  schooner  was  built 
by  Rats^  at  Cowes  for  Ashbury  of  Brighton,  and,  having  proved 
a  successful  match-sailer,  was  taken  to  the  United  States  in 
X870  to  compete  for  the  i^erica's  cup,  but  was  badly  beaten,  as 
also  was  the  "  Livonia  "  in  1871. 

The  First  Great  Era  9J  Yacht  Racing.-^The  decade  between 
X870  and  x88o  may  be  termed  the  first  Golden  Age  of  yachting, 
inasmuch  as  the  racing  fleet  had  some  very  notable  additions 
made  to  it,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  schooners 
"Gwendolin."  "  Cetonia,"  "Corinne."  "Miranda"  and 
"Waterwitch";  the  large  cutters  "KriemhUda,"  "Vol  au 
Vent,"  "Formosa,"  "SanuKna"and  "  Vanduara,"  a  cutter 
built  of  sted;  the  40-tonners  "  Foxhound,"  "  Bloodhound," 
"  Myoeotis "  and  "  Norman  ";  the  30-tonnerB  "  Vanessa  " 
(Hatcher's  masterpiece), "  Quickstep,"  "  Enriqueta,"  "  Louise  " 
and  "Freda";  and  the  yawls  "Florinda,"  "  Corisande," 
"  JuUanar."  and  "  Latona."  The  "  Jullanar  "  may  be  noted  as 
a  q>edally  dever  design.  Built  in  1874  from  the  ideas  of  Bentall, 
an  agricultural  implement  maker  of  Maldon,  Essex,  she  had  no 
dead  wood  forward  or  aft,  and  possessed  many  improvements 
in  design  which  were  embodied  and  developeid  by  the  more 
scientific  naval  architects,  G.  L.  Watson,  William  Fife,  jun., 
and  otheiB  in  later  years^  Lead,  the  use  of  which  commenced 
in  1846,  was  entirely  used  for  ballast  after  1870  and  placed  ou 
the  ked  outside. 

Of  races  there  was  a  plethora;  indeed  no  fewer  than  400 
matches  took  place  in  1876,  as  against  63  matches  in  1856, 
with  dasses  for  schooners  and  yawls,  for  large  cutters,  for  40- 
tonnets,  20-tonners  and  lo-tonners.  The  sport,  too,  was  better 
regulated,  and  was  conducted  on  a  uniform  system:  the  Yacht- 
Racing  AssQctation,  estaUished  in  1875,  drew  up  a  simple  code 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  yacht  races,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  yacht  dubs  generally,  though  a  previous  attempt  to 
introduce  uniformity,  made  by  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club 
in  1868,  had  failed.  The  Association  adopted  the  rule  for 
ascertainnig  the  sise  or  tonnage  of  yachts  which  had  been  for 
many  years  in  force,  known  as  the  Thames  rule;  but  in  1879 
they  altered  the  plan  of  reckoning  length  from  that  taken  on 
deck  to  that  taken  at  the  load  water-line,  and  two  years  later 
they  adopted  an  entirely  new  system  of  calculation. 
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The  Ptank-arh€dge.-^*ThBSt  changes  led  to  a  dedine  in  y&cht- 
radngy  the  new  measuremeat  exercising  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  sport,  as  it  enabled  vessels  of  extreme  length,  depth 
and  narrowness,  kept  upright  by  enormous  masses  of  lead 
on  the  outside  of  the  keel,  to  compete  on  eqtud  terms  with 
vessels  of  greater  width  and  less  depth,  in  other  words,  smaller 
yachts  carrying  an  inferior  area  of  sail  The  new  type  was 
known  as  the  "  lead  mine "  or  plank-oo-edge  type.  Of  this 
type  were  the  yawls  "Loma"  and  "Wendur,"  the  cutters 
"  May,"  "  Annasona,"  "  Sleuth-hound,"  "  Tara,"  "  Marjorie  " 
and  "Margarite" — ^the  most  extreme  of  all  being  perhaps 
the  40-tonner  "Tara,"  six  times  as  long  as  she  was  broad, 
and  unusually  deep,  with  a  displacement  of  75  tons,  58  tons 
of  lead  on  her  keel,  and  the  sail-spread  of  a  6»-tonner.  like 
"  Neva." 

In  1884  two  large  So-ton  cutters  of  the  above  type  were 
built  for  racing,  the  "  Genesta  "  on  the  Oyde  and  the  "  Irex  " 
at  Southampton.  Having  been  successful  in  her  first  season, 
the  former  went  to  the  United  States  in  1885  in  quest  of  the 
America's  cup;  but  she  was  beaten  by  the  "  Puritan,"  which 
had  a  moderate  draught  of  8  ft.  3  in.  of  water,  considerable 
beam  and  a  deep  centre-board.  The  defeat  of  the  **  Genesta  " 
was  not  surprising;  she  drew  13  ft.  of  water,  had  a  displacement 
or  weight  of  141  as  against  the  "  Puritan's  "  106  tons,  and  a 
sail  area  of  7887  sq.  ft.  to  the  American's  7982 — a  greater 
mass  with  less  driving  power.  Still,  she  did  not  leave  the 
States  empty-handed,  as  she  won  and  brought  back  the  Ci^ 
May  and  Brenton  Reef  challenge  cups,  though  they  were  wrested 
from  her  by  the  "  Irex  "  in  the  following  year.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  the  "  Galatea,"  which  was  beaten  by  the  "  May- 
flower "  in  x886.  In  all  classes  in  British  waters  the  narrow 
type  was  not  carried  to  excess;  indeed,  as  the  narrowness 
of  the  new  yachts  increased  annually,  so  did  the  popularity  of 
racing  decrease. 

Plank-on-edge  Type  abandoned,'— Trior  to  1886  it  had  been 
the  custom  in  Great  Britain  for  several  reasons  to  build  the 
yachts  deep,  narrow,  wall-sided,  with  very  heavy  lead  keels 
and  heavy  displacement.  The  system  of  measurement  had 
been  a  tonnage  measurement,  and  under  this  system  designers 
found,  from  the  knowledge  they  had  then  attained  from  radng. 
trials,  that  a  narrow  heavy  vessel  would  beat  a  wider  and 
Ughter  craft  when  both  Mrere  measured  by  the  tonnage  rules. 
In  America  this  was  not  the  case.  There  a  much  lighter  and 
wider  form  of  yacht  had  been  in  vogue,  having  shallower  draught 
and  relying  upon  a  centre-board  for  weatherliness  instead 
of  a  deep  lead  keel  Hence  in  the  International  contests 
from  1884  to  x886  for  the  America's  cup  and  other  events  the 
trials  were  between  deep  and  narrow  British  yachts  and  shallow 
and  broad  American  yachts.  Even  in  1887,  when  G.  L.  Watson 
built  the  "Thistle,"  much  broader  than  "Genesta"  and 
"  Galatea,"  this  vessel  was  met  and  defeated  by  a  far  wider  and 
shaUower  American  sloop,  namely,  the  "Volunteer"  above 
referred  to.  Britidi  yachtsmen  claimed  that  their  narrow 
deep-keeled  vessels  were  more  weatherly  and  better  sea-boats 
than  the  light  American  sloops,  but  racing  honours  rested  with 
the  Americans. 

In  1887  the  plank-on-edge  type  was  completely  abandoned 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thenceforward,  therefore,  the  old 
spirited  contests  between  deep  British  yachts  and  shallow 
American  sloops  ceased.  Whilst  Britain  abandoned  her  narrow 
deep  type,  America  soon  also  began  to  modify  the  old  diallow 
centre-board  sloop  type,  and  so  between  1887  and  1893  the 
rival  types  began  to  converge  very  rapidly,  until  the  old  idea 
of  a  race  for  the  America's  cup  being  a  test  of  a  British  type 
against  an  American  type  completely  died  out.  Races  sailed 
for  that  trophy,  after  1887,  were  less  and  less  trials  of  oppos- 
ing national  types,  but  merely  contests  between  British  and 
Americab  designed  yachts  built  upon  the  same  gencfal  principle 
of  nmilar  type. 

Dixon  Kemp  in  1887  induced  British  yaditsmen  to  abandon 
the  system  of  measuring  yachts  by  tonnage  and  to  adopt  a 
Mw  system  of  rating  them  by  water-liae  leogth  and  sail  area. 


The  new  system  contained  no  taxes  or  penalties  upon 
or  depth  nor  upon  "  over  att "  length.  The  onlx  inctan 
measured  were  the  water-line  and  the  area  of  the  «ail«.  A£ 
the  old  tonnage  rules  taxed  the  length  and  the  bnadth.  The 
effect  of  this  change  of  the  system  measurement  was  dedticaL 
It  crushed  the  plank-on-edge  type  completely.  Theie  was  sot 
another  boat  of  the  kind  built. 

Retfhal  of  Yacht'Racing  under  Length  and  SaU  Awta  M^ad€.— 
Yachtsmen  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  broader  and  lighter 
types  of  yachts  that  designers  began  to  turn  out  vz»der  the 
length  and  sail  area  rule.    They  were  more  comfortable  and 
drier  in  a  seaway  than  the  old  vessels.    The  fiist  laxse  cutters 
built  widi  considerable  beam  were  "  Yarana  "  and  "  Petronilia  " 
hi  1888,  and  in  1889  the  first  of  Lord  Dunraven's  Valkyries 
was  a  vessel  that  was  much  admired.    Then  in  1890  *'  Ivema," 
a  handsome  dipper-bowed  cotter  owned  by  Mr  Jameson,  came 
out  and  raced  against  "Thistle."    Meanwhile,  up  to    i8c2 
a  host  of  splendid  4o*raters  had  beoi  built;  "  Mohawk,*^ 
"  Deerhound,"  "  Castanet,"  "  Reverie,"  "  Creole,"  "  ThaUa," 
"Corsair,"  "White  Slave,"  "Queen  Mab"  and  "  Varuna  " 
formed  a  class  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  surpassed  in 
British  waters.    Watson,  Fife  and  Payne  were  the  znost  suc- 
cessful designers. 

While  a  revival  of  yachting  in  the  larnr  classes  was  notable 
under  the  rule  Dtxon  Kemp  had  orietnateo,  the  sodden  populanty 
attained  in  the  small  cIsmcs  in  the  Solent  was  even  more  remark- 
able.   Under  the  tonnage  rules  deep  narrow  3-tonners,  s-tonncn 
and  lo-tonncrs  had  rand  about  the  coast,  but  the  Solent  did  x>oc 
seem  to  attract  a  greater  number  of  yachtsmeo  as  small  boat  saHcn 
than  the  Thames,  Meraey  or  Irish  ports.    Moreover,  the  Clyde 
really  remained  the  most  advanced  centre  of  small  yacht  sailing. 
At  Southampton,  prior  to  Dixon  Kemp's  rule  beiqg  aoopted  by  the 
Yacht-Racing  Association  in  1887,  there  were  some  sporting  cbissey 
of  so-called  itchen  Ferry  boats  which  raced  on  a  rating  oonststt£% 
of  length  on  the  water-line  only.    As  there  was  no  tax  upon  their 
sail,  they  were  built  (according  to  the  ideas  of  designcia  in  i8$5 
or  1886.  who  had  not  by  that  time  absorbed  the  knowled^  of  tlw 
value  of  bulb-keds)  with  great  beam,  immense  displacement  axsd 
very  thick  heavy  lead  kceis  and  huge  sail-spread.    A  sail  area  of 
3200  sq.  ft.  was  crowded  on  to  a  30-foot  yacht,  and  one  jo-footcf 
even  carried  a  jointed  spinnaker  boom  56  ft.  in  length.     It  w«s 
not  surprising  that  such  a  type  never  bcaune  popular;  indeed  the 
Southampton  length  classes  m  the  'eighties  were  n6  better  than  the 
extremely  narrow  s-tonncrs  and  3-tonncrs.    The  ^-tonner  "  Doris,." 
built  by  Watson  in  1885,  was  33  ft.  8  in.  L.W.L.,  5  It.  7  in.  beam,  7ft. 
draugM;  duplacement  of  12*55  tons;  1681  sq.  ft.  of  saiL    The 
"  Yvonne,"  built  by  Fife  in  1889.  was  34- x  ft.  UW.U,  9  ft.  beam. 
8-1  ft,  draught,  with  a  displacement  of  13*9  tons  and  a  sail  area  of 
1726  sq.  ft.    The  difference  in  dimensions  between  "  Doris  **  and 
**  Yvonne  "  shows  how  the  beam  and  sail<arrying  power  was  in- 
creased in  the  new  type,  for  "  Yvonne  "  could  beat  the  "  Doris  " 
with  the  greatest  ease.    With  the  advent  of  the  length  and  sail  area 
rule  the  Solent  at  once  became  the  fashionable  rendezvous  for  small 
racing  yachts,  and  the  craft  known  as  the  Soltet  classes.  5-raters, 
sl-raters,  x-cxters  aod  i-iaters,  flourished  greatly. 

7As  Second  Great  Era  in  Yackting.-^As  the  years  1870  to 
t88o  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  gie^  schooners  and 
the  glorious  fleet  of  old-fashioned  cutters  and  yawls,  which 
showed  such  fine  sport  before  they  were  outbuilt  by  the  planks- 
on-edge,  so  will  the  seasons  following  X892  be  i(tentified  with 
the  big  cutter  racing.  In  that  year  it  was  commonly  said  thai 
yachtsmen  would  build  no  more  very  large  cuttcis.  The 
revival  under  the  length  and  sail  area  rule  had  so  far  extended 
to  "  Ivema,"  "  Tarana,"  "  Petronilia,"  and  "  Valkyrie  I."  being 
built  in  the  first  class,  but  then  there  had  been  a  pause  of  some 
years  during  which  large  numbers  of  40-raters^  30-raters  and  the 
Solent  dasses  had  been  built.  Just  when  the  critics  wete  declaring 
that  in  the  future  no  yachtsmen  would  build  a  (lass  racer 
larger  than  a  40-rater  (60  ft.  L.W.L.  with  4000  sq.  ft.  of  sail), 
the  prince  of  Wales  (aiterwaids  Edward  MI.)  gave  an  order 
for  the  cutter  "  BriUnnia,"  while  Lord  Dunraven  built  '*  Val- 
kyrie U.,"  Mr  A.  D.  CUrke  "  Sataniu  "  and  Mr  Peter  Donald- 
son "  Callttna  ";  and  in  this  same  season  (1893),  s^  Amcricta 
jrachtsman  took  the  Herreshoff  yacht  "  Navahoe "  over  the 
Atlantic.  The  new  vessels  av<eraged  87  ft.  L.WX.  and  carried 
about  10,300  sq.  ft.  of  canvas,  their  beam  being  as  much  tt 
83  ft.    They  were  an  entice^  different  type  from  "  Ivcma  "  or 
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"  Thistlft,"  beiog  developed  fmm  tbe  fecm  of  the  40-taters 

"  Varuna  "  and  "  Queen  Mab."    The  main  differences  between 

the  "  Britannia  "  and  other  yachts  of  her  year^and  tbe  older 

vesseb  was  that  the  netv  yadits  bad  an  overhanging  ahallow- 

secUoned  mussel  or  pram  bow  instead  of  a  fiddle  or  clipper 

bow  with  a  wedge-shaped  transverse  section;  the  outline  of  the 

under-watcr  profile  was  hollow,  sloping  in  a  concave  curve  from 

the  deep  part  of  the  keel  under  the  mast  to  the  forward  end  of 

the  water-line;  the  keel  was  deep,  practically  developing  into 

a  fin.    The  new  vessels  skimmed  over  the  waves  instttd  of 

cutting  and  plunging  through  them.  The  seaworthiness,  speed, 

weatberlincss  and  general  bandiness  for  racing  purposes  of  the 

cutters  of    1S93    far  exceeded   all   previous   results.     Yacht 

designing  and  building  now  became  a  science  demanding  the 

highest  tax  upon  the  ^ill  and  ingenuity  of  the  naval  architect. 

The  cutter  "  Valkyrie  II."  visited  the  United  States  in  1893, 

but  I-ord  Dunraven's  vessel  was  beaten  by  the  "  Vigilant." 

Curiously  enough,  when  the  crack  Hcrreshoff  cutters  '*  Navahoe  " 

and  "  Vigilant "  visited  the  British  Isles  they  were  severely 

beaten  by  the  British  yachts.    In  1893  the  "  Navahoe  *'  started 

13  times  and  only  wpn  two  first  prizes.    In  1894  "  Vigilant "  did 

a  little  better,  but  she  only  won  six  races  in  19  starts.  During  the 

years  that  followed  the  "  Britannia  "  held  a  wonderful  record: — 


Starts. 

First 
Pri«s. 

Other 
Prizes. 

Total. 

Prizes 
Value, 

1893  .     .     ' 

1894  .     .     • 

1895  -     .     . 

Z896    . 

1897   .     *     . 

20 

38 
14 
10 

9 

3 

3 

10 

3 

40 
34 

13 

£1572 
2799 
3040 
1563 
1000 

219 

133 

25 

J  47 

£9973 

Some  other  famous  racing  >'acht9  which  wei«  built  under  tbe 
length  and  nil  area  rule  were  "  Ailsa  "  (1895),  a  first-class  cutter 
desigacd  by  Fife,  "  Isolde,"  a  very  beautiful  40-rater  for  Mr  £>onald- 
son  by  the  same  designer,  "  Caress,"  a  40-ratcr  by  Watson,  and  the 
30-raters  "  Audrey,"  from  Lord  Dunraven's  own  model,  **  Niagara  " 
by  Hcrreshoff,  and  the  *'  Sibbick  "-designed  5-rater  "Norman." 
owned  by  Captain  Orr^Ewing.  Since  the  introduction  of  Dixon 
Kemp's  rule  the  snialicr  classes  from  30-rating^  right  down  to 
l-ratmg  had  been  built  in  great  numbers,  but  whilst  these  classes 
had  flourished  exceedti^ly,  the  type  of  boat  built  had  developed 
a  very  peculiar  form.  Each  succMoing  craft  was  made  lighter  and 
lighter  in  wcijzht  and  more  extreme  m  the  ovcriiang  at  the  bow 
and  stem.  Ine  stability  was  now  attained  by  means  of  a  cigar- 
shaped  piece  of  lead  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  steel  plate  or  fin, 
the  hull  of  the  boat  being  nothing  more  than  the  bowl  of  a  dessert 
•pooQ  resting  upon  the  water. 

Fin  and  Bulb  Keds.    Downfatt  of  Length  and  Sail  Area  Rule. 
— ^It  was  apparent  in  1895  that  if  plate  and  bulb  skimming- 
dishes  could  win  all  the  prizes  in  the  20-rating  and  smaller 
cbuaes,  it  would  be  easy  to  design  a  modified  form  of  fia  and 
bulb  yacht  to  beat  "  Isc^de,"  "  Britannia '!  and  "  Ailsa  "  m 
the  larger  cbuscs.    It  was  equally  obvious  that  a  skimming- 
dish  of "  Britannia's  '*  or  "  Isdde's  "  rating  would  be  an  utterly 
useless  machine  with  no  cabin  acconunodation  or  head  room, 
and  that  the  evolution  of  such  type  would  be  as  bad  for  the  sport 
as  the  development  of  the  old  plank-on-edge  had  been  in  1885. 
It  seemed  strange  that  whilst  the  old  tonnage  rule  had  evolved 
the  phuik*on-edge  toi  years  previously,  the  sail  area  measure- 
ment now  evc^ved  a  plaak-on<side,  balanced  by  a  fin.    The  fact 
was  that  designers  had  solved  the  problem.    The  rule  measared 
only  the  length  and  the  area  of  canvas.    Taking  the  length  of 
the  vessel  on  the  water-line  as  constant,  then  the  vessel  with 
the  smallest  possible  weight  csould  be  driven  with  less  sail  at 
the  same  speed  as  vessels  with  greater  weight  and  greater  sail. 
This  solution  of  the  problem  was  not  apparent  to  designers  from 
1880  to  1885,  because  of  the  diificulty  of  obtaming  stability. 
From  1880  to  1885  stability  was  obtained  by  means  of  very 
heavy  keels.    In  1895  the  stability  was  obtamed  by  means  of 
a  light  piece  of  lead  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  steel  fin. 
•*  Niagara,"  "  Audrey  "  (ao-raters)  and  "  Norman  "(s-rater)  were 
thus  built.    They  were  wonderful  sailing  machines  in  heavy 
weather,— fast,  powerful,  handy  and  efficient  in  all  weathers. 


But  if  bead  loom  and  cabin  accommodation  are  considered 
essential  parts  of  a  yacht  these  fliers,  as"  yachts,"  were  entirely 
inefficient 

The  First  Linear  Rating  RuU.—To  endeavour  to  check  the 
tendency  to  build  skimmings-dishes  the  Yacht-Racing  Association 
introduced  in  1896  a  new  system  of  measurement  which  was 
proposed  by  Mr  R.  E.  Froude,  The  novelty  of  the  system 
consisted  of  a  tax  upon  the  skin  girth  of  the  yacht,  whereby  a 
vessel  with  hoUow  midship  section  was  penalized  by  her  girth 
being  measured  roimd  the  skin  surface.  Froude's  first  system 
of  rating  began  on  the  xst  of  January  1896  and  ended  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900.  It  therefore  had  a  career  of  five  seasons. 
The  measurement  of  the  yacht  was  obtained  by  the  following 
formula: — 

Ungth  L.W.L.-l-beam-h!skin  girth-f|  Vsailarea,  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

This  rale  partially  f&iled  in  its  object.  It  was  h<^>ed  that  the 
skin-surface  measur^nent  would  prevent  the  fin-bulb  type  being 
successful,  but  Froude  and  his  colleagues  had  under-estimated 
the  possible  developments  of  exaggerated  pram  bows,  immense 
scow-shaped  shoulders  and  stem-lines,  all  of  which  could  be 
introduced  into  the  skimming-dish  type  with  great  success.  So, 
notwithstanding  the  small  premium  on  displacement  this  rule 
contained,  the  dishes  could  still  beat  the  full-bodied  yachts. 

Yachts  buih  In  the  small  dasaes  were  very  shaltow  bodied,  and 
in  the  aoi-rating  and  40-iating,  now  called  the  53  ft.  and  65  ft. 
classes  respectively,  were  uncomfortably  shallow.  The  best  vessels 
in  the  large  classes  were  undoubtedly  well  formed  and  useful  yachts; 
indeed  in  the  larger  classes  the  rule  seems  to  have  checked  excesses. 
Under  this  rule  m  1896  the  German  Emperor  ordered  a  huge  first- 
chun  cutter,  the"  Meteor  II.,'*  from  Watson.  By  sheer  site  and  powet 
this  vessel  outsailed  "  Britannia."  She  carried  a  main  boom  of  96  ft. 
long  against  the  **  Britannia's  "  boom  ci  ^i  ft.  In  1900  Wataoo 
designol  another  great  cutter  called  the  "  Distant  Shore,"  the  same 
size  as  "  Britannia,"  but  she  was  not  launched  until  1901.  In  1900 
also  Watson  crowned  an  his  previous  successes  by  turning  out 
the  yawl  "  Sybarita,"  the  same  size  as  "  Meteor."  "  Senta  Tutty." 
"  Eelin  "  and  "  Astrild,"  and  finally  "  Khama."  were  amongst 
the  65-footers,  and  "  Penitent,"  "  The  Saint,"  "  Morning  Star" 
and  **  Senga  "  about  the  best  u-footers.  Probably  the  yacht  which 
emphasized  the  possibilities  of  the  rule  more  than  «ny  of  her  eon* 
tempomries  was  Captain  Orr-Ew«ng's  36-(ooter  "  Sakuntala,"  built 
by  Sibbick..  She  was  a  complete  scow-shaped  skimming-dish. 
Tne30-footers  ^*  Marjory  "  and  *'  Flatfish  "  were  similar  craft,  and 
th^  ontsailed  everything  in  their  respective  classes  in  the  Solent. 
Altnough  many  fine  vessels,  including  the  schooner  "  Rainbow  " 
and  others,  were  built  under  this  rule,  It  was  obvk>usly  insufficient 
to  check  the  holk>w-«ectioned  type. 

The  Second  Linear  Rating  Rule.^Tias  rule,  also  suggested 
by  Froude,  was  introduced  on  the  ist  of  January  1901.  The 
confidence  of  yachtsmen  bad  been  decidedly  shaken  by  the 
previous  rale,  and  the  Y.R.A.  agreed  to  fix  this  rale  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  The  object  of  the  rule  was  to  ensure  a  big- 
bodied  vessel.    The  formula  was  ^— 

Length  -1- breadth  -f-  fgirth  -f- 43-f-i  V sail  area  ^^i^^^.  ^^j 

Now  the  novelty  of  this  rule  was  the  new  tax  3.  This  /represents 
the  difference  in  feet  between  the  measurement  of  the  girth  of 
the  yacht's  hull  taken  round  the  skin  surface  and  the  girth  at 
the  same  place  measured  with  a  string  pulled  taut.  This 
measurement  is  taken  '^^ihs  of  the  distance  from  the  fore  end 
of  the  water-line.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  fullrbodied  yacht 
^oa  small  mit,  whilst  fai  a  b<^ow-bodied  yacht  9* a  krger 
unit.  Four  times  3  being  taken,  it  followed  that  hbUow-bodied 
yachts  were  heavily  penalized.  This  ingenious  J  measurement 
was  evolved  by  Alfred  Benzon,  a  Danish  scientist  and  yachtsman. 
The  rule,  so  far  as  the  development  of  a  fuli-bodSed  cabin  yacht 
went,  proved  very  successful.  It  had  certain  marked  faults: 
the  measurement  of  the  girth  at  a  fixed  station  caused  a  shallow- 
ness of  keet  at  that  particular  spot,  and  there  was  no  check 
upon  the  full  pram  bows,  which  when  introduced  into  vessels 
of  heavy  displacement  strained  the  ships  terribly  as  they 
smashed  into  a  heavy  seaway.  The  new  racing  yachts  generallv. 
however,  from  1896  onwards,  proved  worthy  and  fast  vessels. 

As  an  instance  of  what  could  be  done  with  them,  in  1901  a  memorw 
able  match  was  sailed  on  the  Clyde  between  tbe  Wataoa  cutter 
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**  Kaciad  "  (arifcioaUy  the  "  Distant  Shore."  pfievioasly  mentioned) 
and  the  same  designer's  90-foot  yawl  "  Sybarita."  It  was  blowing  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  the  yachts  raced  f  ram  Kothesay  round  Ailsa  Craw 
and  hack,  a  distance  of  75  m.,  averaging  I3'3  knots,  ^th  closed 
leefed  sails,  housed  topmasts  and  in  a  mountainous  sea.  Several 
steam  yachts  attempted  to  accomp^y  them,  but  all  put  back 
owing  to  the  roaring  sea  that  was  running  near  the  Craig.  The 
yawl  nad  the  advantage  of  beina  the  larger  vessel,  and  "  Sybarita  " 
on  this  occasion  won  one  of  the  greatest  races  ever  recorded  in 
Scottish  waters. 

Class  Racing,   Handicapping  and  Cruiser   Racing. — ^Yacht 

racing  may  be  subdivided  under  these  three  heads.    Yacht 

racing  by  rating  measurement  or  tonnage,  when  either  the 

first  yacht  to  finish  is  the  winner,  or  the  yacht  saving  her  time 

by  a  fixed  scale  of  time  allowance  in  proportion  to  the  rating 

of  the  vessel  and  the  length  of  the  course,  is  called  class  racing, 

and  it  obviously  tends  to  encourage  the  fastest  possible  vessel 

under  the  current  rating  rule  to  be  produced.    It  has  always 

been  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of  the  sport.    It  is  naturally, 

however,  the  most  expensive  form,  because  only  the  most 

np-to-daie  and  perfectly  equipped  vessels  can  keep  in  the  first 

fiight. 

r  rom  time  to  time,  chiefly  from  about  the  years  1884  and  1885 
onwards,  handicaps  framed  according  to  merits  have  been  fashion- 
able  amongst  yachtsmen.  They  were  originallv  devised  to  afford 
amusement  and  sfiort  to  out-classed  racers  and  cruisers,  but  they 
obviously  did  nothing  to  encourage  owners  to  build  very  fast  vessels, 
nor  to  stimulate  improvement  in  design.  When  a  handicap  is 
allotted  to  each  vessd  according  to  her  assumed  speed,  the  slowest 
and  most  illndeagned  craft  should  have  an  eaual  chance  with  the 
best.  Neverthdess,  owing  to  the  expense  of  cliass  racing,  handicap 
racing  thrived  greatly  during  the  period  of  the  first  and  second 
Girth  Rules.  During  these  periods,  too,  the  third  style  of  yacht 
cadng  came  into  vogue,  namely  cruiser  racing;  either  very  fast 
cruisers  were  built  spedally  for  the  purpose  of  handicap  racing,  or 
a  number  of  yachts  oC  exactly  similar  de«fi[n  were  bmit  specially 
to  the  owner's  orders  for  the  purpose  cl  raang  in  a  class  together. 
The  fast  handicap-cruisers  had  the  great  advantage  over  class  laccrs 
from  1896  up  to  1906,  inasmuch  aa  they  were  much  more  strongly 
built.  '^Valdora  "7i07  tons),  "  Bryahild  "  (160  tons),  "  Leandcr/' 
*'  Namara,"  "  Rosamond,"  Mcnymaid  '*  and  many  others  were 
yachts  of  the  former  type.  In  form  they  did  not  differ  vastly  from 
the  raoers  of  their  period,  but  in  scantling  of  hull,  fittings,  bulwarks 
and  rig  they  were  more  conafortable  and  better  vessels  than  their 
ckua-radng  sisters.  It  was  obvious  in  the  larger  classes  that  many 
yacht-owners  were  not  prepared  to  put  up  with  the  discomfort  of 
the  thin-sldnned  raoers.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  Girth 
Rules  (1896  to  1906),  while  the  class  racers  dev»oped  a  good  enough 
form  01  body— ^hey  were  latterly  yachts  with  plenty  of  cabin  room — 
they  were  necessarily  built  in  the  lightest  possible  nuinner,  the 
lightest  steel  frames  being  covered  with  the  thinnest  planking  and 
decks  for  the  sake  of  saving  weight.  The  light  scantling  began  to  tell 
sevenely  upon  large  yacht  racmg.  Meanwhile,  in  the  small  classes, 
the  Solent  one-design  class,  South  Cbast  one-derign  class,  numerous 
Belfast  oncHdestgn  classes.  Redwings,  Whitewings  and  a  host' of 
others,  show  how  an  inexpensive  form  of  cruiser  racing  had  usurped 
the  place  of  class  racing  and  competitive  designing.  Many  yachts- 
men feh  that  if  handicap  racing  and  one-design  racmg  were  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  higher  lorm  ofdass  racing  the  whole  sport  of  yacht- 
ing must  soon  deteriorate.  It  was  obvious  that  l»d  handicap 
racing  and  the  one-design  principle  been  seriously  introduced  in 
1880  or  1886  and  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  yachtsmen  such  im- 
proved types  as  the  modem  cruisers  of  1906  would  never  have  been 
evolved.  For  all  the  best  cruisers,  even  the  "  Valdora  "  and  the 
ketches  "  Cariad  I."  and  "  Cariad  II.,"  are  but  modified  types 
evolved  from  the  crack  racers.  Hence  yachtsnVen  began  to  give 
careful  attention — during;  the  early  period  of  the  Second  Linear 
Rating  rule — to  sug^gestions  that  m  the  future  every  class-radng 
yacht  should  be  built  according  to  a  iaotd  table  of  scantlings,  so 
that  her  hull  shouU  be  as  strong  as  a  bona  fide  cruiser. 

YaclOs  Built  under  (he  Second  Linear  Rating  Ruk.—few 
laigs  vessdfl  were  built  ejqnressly  for  racing  under  this  rule; 
indeed  the  Fife  6s-footer  *'  Zinita  "  (1904)  was  the  only  light- 
scantling  yacht  of  any  importance.  However,  two  very  hand- 
some  firBt«cUi»  vcaaels  were  constructed  to  the  rule:  "  White 
Heather  I."  by  Fife  in  X904,  and  "  Nyria"  by  Nicholson  in 
1906;  they  were  some  12  ft.  shorter  than  the  great  cutters 
of  "  Britannia's  "  year  and  altogether  smaller,  having  less  beam 
and  draught  and  some  1700  sq.  ft.  less  sail  area.  The  growing 
dissatisfaction  of  yacht-owners  at  the  extreme  Ught  scantling 
oi  modem  racing  yachts  was  strongly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  both  "  White  Heather  I."  and  "  Nyria  "  were  specially 
ocdered  lo  be  of  heavy  scantling,  and  they  were  dassed  Ai  nt 


Lloyd's.  Tliey  were  therefore  of  the 
"Nyria,'*  however,  was  the  extreme  type  of  a  yacbc  off' 
period  in  shape,  although  heavy  In  construction.  Xhe  oolj 
conspicuous  fault  to  be  found  with  the  form  of  ilie  rmcing 
yachts  under  the  rule  was  a  skimping  of  the  mean  draught  and 
an  exaggeration  of  the  full  pram-shaped  overhanging  bowr. 

The  sa-footers  were  a  very  popular  class.  Fife  made  a.  ervat 
advance  in  yacht  architecture  with  a  52-foot  cutter  called  the  "  Mag- 
dalen "  (1901).  All  the  other  successful  vessels  under  the  rule — 
"  Camellia  "  (Payne), "  Ludda  "  and  "  Maymon  "  (Fife). "  Moyana" 
and  "  Britomart "  (Mylne),  and  the  first-class  cutter  "  Kyna  " — 
followed  her  closely  in  type.  An  interesting  trial  took  placae  in 
1906,  when  the  first-class  cutter  "  Kariad  "  (1900)  was  brought  out 
to  compete  with  *'  Nyria  "  and  "  White  Heather  I.."  and  cfccidedir 
out-sailed.— showing  that  yacht  architecture  had  steadily  imprcwed 
in  the  past  six  seasons. 

Internationai  Rules  Introduced. — ^In  AprO  1904  Mr  Heckstall 
Smith  drew  the  attention  of  German,   French   and    British 
yachtsmen  to  the  fact  that  the  yacht  measurement  rules  (then 
different  in  the  various  countries)  were  generally  due  to  terminate 
about  the  end  of  1907,  and  suggested  that  many  advantages 
would  accrue  if  an  international  rule  could  be  agreed  upon. 
The  Yacht-Racing  Association  agreed  to  take  the  matter  up, 
and  at  two  International  Conferences,  held  in  London  in  January 
and  June  1906,  an  international  rule  of  yacht  measurement 
and  rating  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.    America  alone  refused  to  attend  the  Conference. 
Mr  R.  E.  Froude  struck  the  keynote  of  the  object  of  the  Confer- 
ence by  a  statement  that  the  ideal  yacht  diould  be  a  vesad 
combining  "  habitability  with  speed."    The  truth  of  this  axiom 
was  generally  accepted.    Old  i>lank-on-edge  types  under  the 
tonnage  rules  were  habitable  but  slow.    Skimming-dishes  at- 
tained the  maximum  speed,  but  were  uninhabitable.    Neither 
therefore  attained  the  ideal  type.    A  good  form  was  attained 
in  190X  with  "  Magdalen,"  but  since  that  year  the  bane  of 
light  construction  had  become  harmful  to  yachting.    Hence 
the  conference  aimed  at  a  rule  which  would  produce  a  yacht 
combining  habitability  with  speed.    They  adopted  a  form  of 
linear  rating  comprising  certain  penalties  upon  hollow  mid- 
ship section  (i.e.  Benzon's  d  tax)  and  also  upon  full  pram  bows. 
The  following  was  adopted  as  the  rule  by  which  aH  racing 
yachts  in  Europe  are  rated: — 

L-l-B-HG-i-3^H  V§-F_Rating  in  linear  uaits,  i^.  either  ft.  or 
9  metres. 

Where  L."> Length  in  linear  units. 

.  „    B  B  Extreme  beam  in  linear  unata 
„    G  "Girth  in  linear  units. 
„    3 » Girth  difference  in  linear  unitH 
.  „    S<>Sail  area  in  souarc  units. 
n    F  ■>  Freeboard  in  linear  units. 

The  length  L  for  the  formula  is  the  length  on  the  water4toe, 
vrith  the  addition  (i)  of  the  difference  between  the  girth,  covering- 
board  to  covering-board,  at  the  bow  water-line  ending,  and  twice 
the  freeboard  at  that  point,  and  (a)  one-fifth  of  the  difference 
between  the  girth,  covering-board  to  covering-board,  at  the  stem 
water-line  ending,  and  twice  the  freeboard  at  that  point.    The 
additions  (x)  and  (a)  penalise  the  full  overhangs  and  the  bow 
overhang  in  particular.    The  girth,  G,  is  the  chain  girth 
measured  at  that  part  of  the  yacht  at  which  the  measurement 
is  greatest,  less  twice  the  freeboard  at  the  same  statkui,  but 
thoe  are  certain  provisions  allowing  the  measurement  of  girth 
generally  to  be  taken  0-55  from  the  bow  end  of  the  watrr-Hoe. 
The  girth  difference,  J  in  the  formula,  is  the  difference  between 
the  diain  gifth,  measured  as  above  described,  from  coveriog- 
board  to  covering-iioard,  and  the  skin  girth  between  the 
same  points,  measured  along  the  actual  outline  of  the  croas- 
section. 

For  radng  the  yadits  are  divided  into  eleven  dasaea.  Cliss  A 
is  for  schooners  and  yawls  only,  above  2$  metres  (75*4  ft.)  of 
rating,  with  a  time  allowance  of  four  sectmds  per  metre  per 
mile.  All  the  yachts  in  this  dass  must  be  dassed  Ai.  In 
radng,  yawls  sail  at  their  actual  rating  and  schooners  at  ia% 
less  than  their  actual  rating.    The  other  classes  are  the  tee 
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separate  cutter 
whatever: — 


dasaes,  fai  which  there  la  no  time  aOowaoce 


Intematioaal 

Oanea  appriniiiMting 

to  L.W.L  of  Yacht. 


L. 


33  metres  rating. 

«9      .. 

•i       • 

>5      .. 

M             • 

13        „ 

10        „ 

t  :: 

7      « 

6      ,. 

5      .* 

CofTMpondi  nff 
Omwi  m  English 
Feet. 


75-4 
62-3 
49-2 

39-4 
320 
39-5 

26'2 

23-0 
19-7 
l6-4 


Limit  to  Number 
of  Persons  albwed 
on  Board  during 
a  Race. 


No  limit 

30 

14 
10 

8 
6 
5 

4 
3 

2 


Under  the  international  rule  the  old  trouble  of  ultra^light 
scantling  in  racing  yachts  has  been  completely  abolished,  for 
all  yachts  must  be  fanult  under  the  survey  and  classed  with  one 
of  the  three  classification  societies — Lloyd's  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping,  Germanischer  Lloyd,  or  Bureau  Veritas; 
and  yachts  of  the  international  cutter  classes  enumerated  above 
so  built  will  be  classed  R.,  denoting  that  their  scantlings  are 
as  required  for  their  respective  rating  classes.  This  rule  was 
introduced  on  the  ist  of  January  1908;  England,  Germany, 
France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Finland,  Rioaia  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  agreed  to  adopt  it  until  December  3 1 st,  191 7 .  England 
adopted  the  new  system  a  year  before  it  forma%  became 
international,  on  the  ist  of  January  1907. 

Racing  Yachts  BniU  under  the  International  Rutes.—Th.t  new 
rule  produced  the  type  of  yacht  desired — ^a  vessel  combining 
habitability  with  speed.  Amongst  the  handsomest  examples 
were  the  German  Emperor's  schooner  *'  Meteor  "  (1909),  and 
the  schooner  "Gemania"  (1908),  400  tons  or  31)  metres 
measurement,  Cass  A,  both  built  byeRrupp's  at  Kiel.  German 
designed,  German  built,  and  German  rigged  and  manned,  they 
demonstxated  the  wonderful  strides  made  by  Germany  in  yacht- 
ing. A  few  years  before  there  were  not  a  dozen  smart  yachts 
In  Germany,  and  indeed  the  KaiserUcher  Yacht  Club<at  Kiel 
was  only  founded  in  1887.  The  "  Germania  "  holds  the  record 
over  the  old  '*  Queen's  course  "  at  Cowes,  having  in  1908  sailed 
it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  faster  than  any  other  vessel.  Her  time 
over  the  distance  of  about  47  to  48  nautical  m.  was  3  hours 
3S  min.  xi  sees.,  or  at  the  rate  of  13- 1  knots.     In  1910 


Herreshoff  built  a  wonderful  racing  schooner  of  A  dass  for 
the  international  rules  called  the  "  Westward,"  and  in  the 
races  this  Yankee  clii^>er  sailed  at  Cowes  she  proved  the 
most  weatherly  schooner  ever  built. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  some  old  records  of  speed  over 
couzses  inside  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


Date. 

Yacht. 

Distance. 

Time. 

Remarks. 

1858 

The  Arrow 

45  miles 

4  b.  19  m. 

Cutter )  Same 
Cutter    vessel. 

1872 

The  Arrow 

50    » 

4  h.  40  m. 

1872 
1883 

Kriemh»da 

SO         M 

4  h.  37  m. 

Cutter. 

Maijorie 

50    .. 

4  h.  26  m. 

Cutter. 

1883 

Samoeoa 

50        M 

4  h.  15  m. 

Cotter. 

1885 

Loma 

50        M 

4  h.  14  m. 

Yawl. 

1885 

Irex 

50  „ 

4  h.  7  m. 

Cutter. 

1870 
1875 

Eeeria 
oTga 

50  .. 
50   „ 

4h.  27  m. 
4  h.  25  m. 
4  h.  18  m. 

Schooner. 
Schooner. 

1879 

Enchantfess 

so    „ 

American 

schooner. 

1908 

Cicely 

46    .. 

3  h.  43  m. 

British  sch. 

1902 

Meteor 

47    ,. 

3  h.  so  m. 

American  sch. 

1908 

Shamrock 

47    ,. 

4  h.  om. 

British  cutter. 

1908 

Gemuuiia 

47    ., 

3  h.  3S  m. 

German  sch. 

In  1907, 1908, 1909  and  1910,  389  yachts  were  built  under  the 
international  rules: — A  class,  3;  93  metres  class,  3;  15  metres 
class,  15;  12  metres,  21;  10  metres,  33;  9  metres,  17; 
8  metres,  88;  7  metres,  46;  6  metres,  144;  and  5  metres,  2  a. 
The  23-mctre  cutlers  "  Shamrock,"  designed  by  Fife  (1908), 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  "  White  Heather  11."  (Fife; 
2907),  owned  by  Mr  Kennedy,  and  "  Brynhild  "  (Nicholson; 
1907),  owned  by  Sir  James  Pender;  and  also  "Ostara," 
15  metres  (Mylne;  1909),  owned  by  Mr  W.  P.  Burton; 
**  Ilispania,'*  ss  metres  (Fife;  1909),  owned  by  the  king  of 
Spain; "  Alachie  and  Cintra  "  (Fife)  in  the  x  2-metre  class,  have 
been  amongst  the  best  yachts  built  for  the  international  rules. 
During  the  seasons  of  1908,  1909  and  1910  there  was  splendid 
sport  in  England,  (krmany,  France,  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  indeed  all  over  the  continent;  the  yachts  were 
very  closely  matched,  the  is-metres  (49-2  ft.),  8-metres  (26-2  ft.) 
and  6-metres  (19*7  ft.)  proving  perhaps  the  most  popular.  The 
national  authorities  ol  the  countries  which  adopted  the  inter- 
national rules  in  1906  have  now  formed  an  International 
Yacht-Racing  Union,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  British 
Yacht-Radng  Association. 


YACHT-BUILDING  STATISTICS. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  yachts  shown  on  Lloyd's  Register  (1909)  as  built  in  the  several  countries  are  as  follows  ^~- 


% 

CODNTItU& 

IhRTBS 

Bum 

Bc&cnm 

RbUAND. 

DmuuL 

FSANCB. 

■nd 
AuyriM. 

Italy. 

NOSWAT 

and 

SWKDSM. 

Onrai 

COUNTUBS. 

TOTAL. 

Steam  and  Moms  YAom:—  ToUl    . 

SAiuao  yMais>—                   Tbul     . 

GnsdToul    . 

No. 

Ton. 

Na  Tom. 

No.  Ton*. 

N&|Tcm. 

No.    Tons. 

No. 

Tom. 

No.  1  Tool. 

N& 

Tons. 

Na|  Tbm. 

Na      Tons. 

tMS 

J.t5t 

100,160 
57410 

U7  1.77S 

»7l  S.tjt 

■>9 

«7 
106 

18a 

347 

1  6.745 
4.o6t 

M 

6471 

6.6ea 
6.U4 

to 

40 

I4.7 
571 

17 
JOS 

aS6 
•60 

66.107 

«5.««S 

$.t74 

161.418 

O4.<»0 

4.SM 

U7A9 

40S  7.006 

MS 

smi 

*Si 

7.400 

Sao 

10.807 

1U 

I5.4«* 

60 

•oS 

w 

5J47 

SiS 

70.405 

7J68 

J77.4I7 

American  yachts  of  75  gross  registered  tons  and  upwards  are 
included  under  "Other  Countries";  the  number  of  these  yachu 
built  in  America  is  248  of  67,119  ton*. 

In  1909,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  January  to  May,  the  time 
o(  tlie  year  when  yachu  are  generally  constructed,  there  were 
buUdiog.  or  built,  27  steam  yachts  of  3471  tons,  and  28  sailing 
yachts  of  963  tons;  this  includes  only  yachu  of  10  tons  and 
opwarda  EaBcludins  the  small  craft  built  in  America,  ^rticulan 
«  which  are  dilBcult  to  obuin,  there  were  on  the  register  7568 
yachts  with  a  tonnage  of  377427.  In  1887  there  was  a  toul  of 
•bout  3000  yachts  on  the  register  with  a  tonnage  of  132,718.  Since 
that  date,  therefore,  in  round  figures,  isoo  had  been  added  to  the 
wumber  and  more  than  100,000  tons  to  the  tonnage.  This  fact 
68ems  to  show  clearly  the  extension  of  the  pastime  of  yachting. 


7%e  America's  Cup. 


This  intemaeiooal  trophy  was  originally  a  cup  given  by  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  at  Cowes,,  Ide  at  Wight,  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1851,  for  a  race  open  to  all  yachts,  wit))  no  time  allowance  of  any 
kind,  the  course  being  "  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  inside  the  No  Man  s 
buoy  and  Sand  Head  buoy  and  outside  the  Nab."  Fifteen  vessels 
took  up  their  stations  oil  Cowes  and  started  from  mooring-  In 
the  uUe  on  the  fdlowing  page  are  the  names  of  the  competitors. 

The  fleet  started  at  10  o  ckxk.  At  the  No  Man's  buoy  the  yachu 
were  in  a  cluster,  "  Volante"  leading,  then  "  Freak  *^  "  Aurora," 
"  Gipiy  Queen/'  "  America,"  "  Beatrice."  "  Alarm."  "Arrow  "  and 
**  Baccnanu  "  in  the  oraer  named.  The  other  six  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  the  "  Wyvem  "  returned  to  Cowes.    Passing  out  to  the 
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Yacht. 

Rig. 

Tons. 

Owner. 

Beatrice 
Volante       « 
Arrow         , 
Wyvcrn       • 
lone 

Constance   . . 
Gipsy  Queen 
Alarm 
Mona 
America 
BriUiant      . 

Bacchante  . 
Freak 
Eclipse 
Aurora 

Schooner 
Cutter 
Cutter 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
•  Cutter 
Cutter 
Schooner 
3-masted 
schooner 
Cutter 
Cutter 
Cutter 
Cutter 

161 

J? 

160 

•II 

80 
60 

Sir  W.  P.  Carew. 

Mr  J.  L.  Craigie. 

Mr  T.  Chamberlaync. 

The  duke  of  Mariborough. 

Mr  A.  HiU. 

The  marquis  of  Conyngham. 

Sir  H.  B.  Hoghton. 

Mr  J.  Weld. 

Lord  Alfred  Paget. 

Messrs  Stevens. 

MrG.H.AckerB. 

• 

Mr  B.  H.  Jonei. 
Mr  W.  Curling. 
Mr  H.  S.  Fearon. 
Mr  T.  Le  Marchant. 

eastward  the  "  America  "  went  inside  the  Nab.  a  course  which  wad 
contrary  to  the  printed  programme,  but  an  objection  afterwards 
made  00  this  score  against  her  was  not  persisted  in.  Off  Sandown 
Bay  the  "  Axnerica  "  obtained  a  long  lead  and  in  a  freshening  wind 
carried  away  her  jibboom.  Here  the  "  Aurora  "  was  second  boat. 
The  "  Volante  "  sprung  her  bowsprit  and  gave  up.  The  **  Arrow  " 
ran  ashore  and  the  "  Alarm  "  went  to  her  asMstance,  so  both  were 
out  of  the  race.  Abreast  of  Ventnor  the  American  schooner  was 
a  mile  ah^  ci  "  Aurora,"  which  was  the  last  British  craft  to  keep 
her  in  sight  in  a  thick  haze  that  blew  up  from  the  S.W.  late  in  the 
afternoon.  At  the  Needles  the  wind  dropped  until  it  was  very  li^ht, 
and  the  "  America  "  was  then  some  6  m.  ahead  of  "  Aurora,"  the  time 
being  atwut  6  p.m.    The  finish  was: — 


America  (winner)   . 
Aurora . 

Bacchante     »        $ 
Eclipse  >        A 

Brilliant        • 


•.  8«37  P'ni. 

•  8.58  p^m. 
.  9.30  p.m. 

•  9>45  P'tn. 
,  1.20  a.m. 


Aug.  aa. 
Aug.  33. 
Aug.  33. 
Aug.  33. 
Aug.  33. 


The  "  America  "  was  built  at  New  York  by  the  firm  of  Geoi^  & 
James  R.  Steers  for  the  special  purpose  of  competing  with  Bntish 
yachts  at  Cowes.  George  Steers,  who  was  bom  in  New  York, 
designed  her.  the  designer  being  a  son  of  Henry  Steers,  a  shipwright 
at  Dartmouth.  The  registered  owners  of  the  vessel  were  Mr  J.  C. 
Stevens,  the  commodore  of  the  NewYorkYacht  Club.Mr  C  JV.Stevens, 
Mr  H.  Wilkes  and  Mr  J.  B.  Finlay.  Her  crew  consisted  of  thirteen 
all  told,  seven  seamen  before  the  mast,  two  mates,  cook,  steward, 
boy  and  master.  The  cost  of  buildinff  was  set  down  at  £24  per  ton, 
and  her  builder  was  to  receive  one-tnird  more  should  she  succeed 
"  in  out-sailing  any  competitors  of  the  same  tonnage  in  England." 
The  vessel  had  a  long  lean  hollow  entrance  and  rather  short  but  fine 
tun,  but  her  Knes  were  graceful  and  clean  and  the  transverse  sections 
amidships  very  centle  and  shapely.  She  had  a  clipper  bow  and 
elliptical  stem.  Her  sails  particularly  were  superior  m  cut  to  those 
of  the  English  vessels.  Her  masts  raked,  and  she  carried  a  mainsail 
laced  to  the  boom,  which  in  those  days  was  almost  unknown  in 
England,  a  foresail,  and  a  jib,  also  set  on  a  boom  and  on  an  immensely 
heavy  forestay  which  was  the  chief  support  of  the  foremast.  She 
carried  a  small  main  topsail  with  a  short  ;^rd  and  small  jackyard. 
Oousionally  she  set  also  a  flying  jib  on  a  jibboom,  but  thb  was  not 
regarded  as  of  much  account.  The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
"America"  were:  tonnage  171;  length  over  all  94  ft.;  on  the 
keel  83  ft. ;  beam  23  ft.  6  in.;  foremast  7Q  ft.  6  in. ;  mainmast  81  ft. 
(with  a  rake  of  3i  in.  to  the  foot  in  each  mast);  hollow  bowsprit 
17  ft.  out  board  only;  foregaff  34  ft.;  maingaft  38  ft.:  mainboom 
56  ft.  She  was  ballasted  with  pig-iron;  3i  tons  of  the  iron  were 
permanently  built  into  the  vessel  and  the  rest  stowed  inside.  Below 
deck  she  was  comfortably  fitted  for  the  livins  accommodation  of  the 
owner,  guests  and  crew,  and  a  cockpit  on  deck  was  a  feature  that  few 
English  yachts  of  the  period  possessed.  ^ 

The  cup  won  at  Cowes  by  the  *'  America,'*  although  not  originally 
intended  as  a  challenge  cup,  was  afterwards  given  to  the  New  York 
Yacht  Qub  by  the  owner  of  the  "  America  as  a  challenge  trophy 
and  named  the  "  America's  cup."  In  1887  the  sole  surviving  owner 
of  the  cup,  Geofge  L.  S.  Schuyler,  attached  to  the  trophy  a  deed  of 
gift  whicn  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  all  races  for  the  cup 
must  take  place.  In  brief  the  conditions  are:  (i)  That  the  races 
must  be  between  one  yacht  built  in  the  country  of  the  challenging 
club  and  one  yacht  built  in  the  country  of  the  club  holding  the  cup. 
(3)  That  the  size  of  the  yachts,  if  of  one  mast,  must  be  not  less  than 
65  ft.  L.W.L.  and  not  more  than  90  ft.  L.W.L.  If  of  two-masted 
rig  not  less  than  80  ft.  L.W.L.  and  not  more  than  115  ft.  L.W.L. 
(3)  The  challenging  club  must  give  ten  months'  notice  of  the  race, 
and  accompanying  the  challenge  must  be  sent  the  name,  rig  and 
the  following  dimensions:  length  L.W.L.;  beam  and  draught  of 
water  of  the  challenging  vessel  (which  dimensions  shall  not  be 
exceeded),  and  as  soon  as  possible  a  custom-house  registry  of  the 
vessel.  (4)  The  vessel  must  proceed  under  sail  on  her  own  bottom 
to  the  place  where  the  contest  is  to  take  place. 


The  deed  of  gift,  however,  is  fto  dastic  document,  for  it  cositeas 
the  following  clause  which  b  known  as  the  Mutual  A.^jc»:^-.i^ 
Clause'.  **  The  club  challenging  for  the  cup  and  the  club  boloing  the 
same  may  by  mutual  consent  make  any  arrangement  satxsfac-tc'y 
to  both  as  to  the  dates,  courses,  number  ci  trials,  rules  and  saili^ 
regulations,  and  any  and  all  other  oonditk>ns  of  the  match,  in  «rfck& 
case  also  the  ten  months'  notice  may  be  waived." 

In  1870  Mr  James  Ashbury  df  Brifl^hton  challenged  vath  tl« 
schooner  "  Cambria,"  and  in  1871  with  another  sch<x>ner  the 
"  Livonia."  In  both  cases  the  event  was  a  test  of  rivnJ  types, 
"  Cambria  "  and  "  Uvonia  "  beinff  old-fashioned  British  scliooaen 
while  the  vessels  they  met  were  the  pick  of  the  American  btroadcr 


and  shallower  t 


Cambria 


had  to  meet  fourteen  oppocmts. 
but  in  1871  the' "  Livonia  "  raced  against  one  opponent  only.    The 


Americans,  however,  although  they  agreed  to  nice  one  veasd  only 
against  the  "  Livonia,"  brought  several  yachts  np  to  the  line  And 
only  selected  their  defender  at  the  last  moment.  The  first  defender 
which  "  Uvonia  "  had  to  meet  was  the  "  Columbia,"  which  -won  the 
first  and  second  events.  In  the  third  meeting,  however.  In  a  very 
strong  wind  the  British  schooner  hammered  the  *'  Columbia 
severely,  and  eventually  the  American  yacht,  having  carried  a«-ay 
some  gear,  was  beaten  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  two  nemaia- 
ing  races  of  the  series  the  Americans  were  represented  by  the 
"  Sappho,"  which  easily  diefeated  the  "  Livonia." 

The  next  challenges  came  from  Canada  in  1876  and  1881,  bat 
neither  the  schooner  "  Countess  of  Dufferin  '*  nor  the  sloop  **  Ata- 
lanta  "  met  with  any  success. 

The  races  of  1885  and  1886,  when  Sir  Richard  Sutton  challenged 
with  "  Genesta  "  and  Lieutenant  Henn,  R.N..  with  "  Galatea." 
.were  interesting  chiefly  because  they  were  of  the  nature  of  trub 
between  the  heavy  plank-on-edge  type  of  cutter  and  the  prevailiJK 
American  type  of  broad  light-draught  sloop.  The  contests  proven 
the  superiority  of  the  American  sloops. 

In  x886  the  plank-on-edge  type  was  abandoned  in  Enclaad, 
and  when  the  Scottish  yacht  "  Thistle  **  was  built  in  1887  to  chal- 
lenge for  the  cup  it  was  hoped  that  she  woukl  meet  with  success. 
"  Tnistle,"  however,  although  of  greater  beam  and  proportionately 
lighter  displacement  than  sudi  vessels  as  "  Genesta  "  ana  **  Galatea, 
was  quite  easily  defeated  by  the  centre-board  sloop  **  Volunteer." 
Thus  once  again  did  the  lighter  American  type  prevail  even  against 
the  modified  form  of  the  "Thistle." 

The  race  between  the  "Thistle"  and  " Volunteer "' of  1S97 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  race  for  the  cup  wherein  there 
was  any  marked  difference  bptween  the  type  of  the  boats  cont^tin^ 
In  all  subsequent  races  tne  form  of  the  challenger  and  defender 
became  approximately  similar,  but  while  the  types  were  gradualhr 
converging  the  American  yachts  were  still  usually  somewhat  Itgfato 
in  displacement  than  the  challengers.   The  **  Thistle  "  was  the  first 
vessel  Ijuilt  in  Great  Britain  expressly  for  the  match,  and  aifter  her 
race  in  1887  the  types  in  fashion  on  both  sidesof  the  Atlantic  rapidiv 
conveiged,  and  deep-draught  fin-keeled  vessels  with  deep  fins  and 
light  shallow  hulls  took  the  place  of  the  former  types  of  the  shallow 
American  sloops  and  deep-keeled  wall-sided  Bntish  cutters.    Is 
1893  some  splendid  semi-fin-keeled  cutters  of  the  new  pattern  were 
built  in  the  40-ratine  class  for  the  ordinary  English  coast  regattas 
and  in  1893  the  fin-keel  type  in  England  vsa  even  more  successful 
The  first  class  cutters  "  Briunnia,^'  "  Valkyrie  II.,"  "  SataniM  " 
and  "Calluna,"  built  in  1893,  handsomely  defeated  a  Merredioff 
yacht,  the  "  Navahoe,"  which  went  over  from  America  to  race 
gainst  them.    On  the  stren^h  of  the  victories  of  "  Valkyrie  IL" 
and  **  Britannia  *'  many  British  yachtsmen  anticipated  success  for 
Lord  Dunraven  when  he  raced  for  the  America's  cup  with  his  cotter 
"  Valkyrie  II."  in  the  autumn  of  1893.    The  Americans,  however, 
had  built  b  fine  fleet  of  defendera, "  Colonia,"  "  Pilgrim."  "  Jubilee  " 
and  "  VigiUnt,"  and  the  latter  beat  "  Valkyrie  II."    In  the  folk>w> 
ing  season  the  "  Vigilant  "  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  raced  in  British 
waters  in  1894  against  the  "  Britannia,"  and  was  frequently  beaten. 
G.  L.  Watson,  who  had  designed  "Thistle"  and  •'Valkyrie  II." 
as  well  as  "  Britannia,"  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Dunraven  to 
design  *'  Valkyrie  III."  specially  for  an  "**  America's  cup  "  lace  in 
1895.    *•  Valky^ric  III."  was  a  very  extreme  fin-keeled  boat,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  challenger  appeared  to  have  outbuilt  the 
defending  designed.    "  Valkyrie  III.    carried  13.037  so.  ft.  of  saD 
to  the  American  "  Defender's "   I3,603.     It  was  said  that  the 
Watson  boat  actually  had  less  displacement.    Both  were  90  ft. 
L.W.L., "  Valk>'rie  III."  being  139  ft.  over  all  against "  Defenders  *• 
133.  and  ''Valkyrie  III."  a6>3  ft.  beam  against  "Defender's" 
33*03  ft.    The  races  were  unsatisfactory.    In  the  first  race  Loid 
Dunraven  claimed  that  "  Valkyrie  III."  was  hampered  by  the  wash 
of  steamers  folk>wing  the  race,  and  his  yacht  was  8  m.  49  sec.  astern. 
In  the  second  race  '*  Valkyrie  "  beat  "  Defender  "  by  m  seconds 
on  the  corrected  time  and  actually  by  i  m.  14  sec,  but  there  was  a 
foul  at  the  start  in  which  "  Defender "  was  partially  dinUcd. 
On  protest  the  English  yacht  was  disqualified,  so  that  both  events 
counted  to  "  Defender."    In  the  third  race  Lord  Dunraven  objected 
that  ballast  had  been  added  to  the  American  yacht  since  niessiire- 
ment,  and  the  "  Valkyrie  III."  merely  crossed  the  line  and  retired, 
giving  the  "  Defender  "  the  match. 

In  1899.  1901  and  1903  Sir  Thomas  liptoa  triad  to  win  the  cap 


with  three  very  eoatly  and  atine  i>M«tla.~"  Sktmrofk  I.." 
"Shamrork  II.'' and  "Shamrock  III."  No.  Land  No.  HI.  win 
dnlcned  by  W.  Filt.  and  No.  tl.  by  C.  L.  Waiion.  In  1809 
"  Shxnrock  I."  wu  lalhtr  eauly  iMaled  by  "  Columbia.-  In 
1901  the  Americana  wore  not  e^Mdally  aacceM^ul  ia  buildlof  the 
vtHCl  which  Ihqy  had  prepared  lo  defend  the  cup,  aad  ta  the  trial 
nets  the  old  1S99  yacht  "  CDlumtua,"  tailed  by  Captain  Chailea 
Barr — a  hair^biDther  o(  the  ikipper  of  the  Scottlih  yacht "  Thiiilc  " 
. — dcfisied  the  new  vetael  "  Conitilutkin."  which  had  been  buik 
for  the  defence  o(  the  tnphy  Ibr  looi  1  CDuequentlv  the  New  York 
Yacht  Qub  again  lelected  the  "  Colunlua^'  to  defend  the  cup 
againM  "Shamrock  II."  After  very  doic  racing  the  "Columbia'^ 
—which  waa  the  better  handled  boat — retained  the  priic 
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Sht  wai  of  the  lisbtcsl  poKibli:  conRruction  (bronit  will 
web  framei).  90  (t.  kngth  LW.L..  I44  ft.  Itrglh  over  all 
i0.l6oh.Ji.  of  lail  area,  25  ft-  10  la.  beam,  and  a  draught  ol 
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Date. 

Name. 

Tonaage 

Count. 

Allow, 

Elapwd 
Tune. 

TTnw. 

Win.  by 

Aug.  II.  1851 
Aug.    8.  1870 
Oct    (6.  1871 
Oct.  18.  1871 
Ocl.  19.  1871 
Oct    II.  1871 
Oct.  J],  1871 
Aug.  11,1876 
Aug.  11.  I»7« 
Nov.  9.  'Sat 
Nov.  10,  iSBi 
Stpt.  14, 1885 
Sept.  16,  18SS 
Stpt.  9,  .886 
Stpt.iT,  18B6 
Stpt.  17.  1887 
Stpt.  30.  .887 

Ma^ 
Cambria 
Columbia 

C^"ia 
Columbia 

Puriuo 
Cenota 

Thklle" 

iSo 

1)0 
310 

g" 

X 

IS- 

From  Cowta  around   lilt  of  Wight   (Auroia 
N.Y^?C.  Count  [Cambria  ttoth). 
N.Y.V.C.  CourK. 

N-Y!?.c!'(:5iS?'(CoIuBibia  dinUed). 

10  milee  to  windward  ofl  Sandy  Hook  Lighlihip 

N.Y.Ylc&int- 

N,Y.Y.C.  Count. 

»  mnt.  to  windwani  off  Sandy  Hook  Lighlrfiip 

N.Y'.Y!a''Surae. 

16  milce  toltewaid  fmn  Buoy  3  off  Sandy  Hook 

M  milt,  to  Ittwaid  oS  Sandy  Hook  Ugh^Ip 

N.v'.Y.c''Sune. 

«,,B.nt.  to  Ittward  off  Sandy]  Hook  Ughtrt,ip 

N.?.'YrSunt. 

»  milB  to  windward  oB  Scotland  Ughtdup 
and  mum. 

oi8 

ois 

o'lt 
019 
OS 

Vlii 

is 
'.•ii, 

m 

61J  51 

■u 

ill 

11" 

111 

5  54  45 

.0  331 
11    ID 

33  11 
»5»7 

>8«i 
38  54 
,6  19 

■  38 

!9    9 
.913! 
11  4SI 

5«ling  I«igth.                                                                                                                                     1 

Oct.     7, '«9J 
Oct.    9. '«9J 
Oct.  I].  tB9J 
Sept.  7,  t89S 
Stpt..0.t89S 
Sept.  II.  1(93 
Oct.  IS.  .899 
Oct.  .7.  .899 
Oct.  B..B99 
Sept,  j8,  1901 
Oct,    3,1901 
Oct    4.  1901 
Aoi,  II,  1903 
Aug.  IS,  190J 
Stpt,  J,  190J 

i: 
I. 
I. 
[I. 

II. 
11. 

III. 

III. 
III- 

96-78 

11 

if 

ISJ! 

10437 

■  '48 
I  48 

■  ■57 
|'S7 

''87 

■is 
II 

ill 

43338 

1 

5  4« 

0  40 
8« 

047 

335 

7    3 

1  iq 

IS  nilta  to  windwani  and  mum  fniiD  Sandy 
1 J  mlki  E.^E.  f  Ism  Sandy  Hook  Ughtihipind 
lo'^^i^ll^trom  Sandy  Hook  Lightahlp 
IS  mips,  by  W.  from  Sairiy  Hook  Ughuhip 
.s"il "E.'bTl'fwin  Sandy  Hook  LlghtJ,ip 

IJ  mllei  to  windward  and  mum — 30  milei. 

., 

35  36 

S9  55 

i! 
".'^ 

u 

1 44 

I  withdrew  oa.crOMuit  the  line.        |  Carried  a> 


it)i 


YAK— YAKUTSK 


YAK,  Iba  (rild  (ind  doniEttictUd)  ox  of  tbc  TibcUin  plileau; 
m  tpeaa  Duuly  (Uied  ta  the  biwn  gnjup.  The  yili,  Bai 
(P»cfltagtii)  [runniiai,  it  one  oC  the  finest  and  Urgcst  of  the 
wild  o«n,  chaiacteriied  by  Uw  giowih  ot  long  shaggy  h»ir  on 
the  RuJa  and  under  paits  of  the  body  lod  the  wcU-knowD  buihy 
uil.  In  Europe  s  false  impression  of  the  y«k  is  prevalent,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  Ihe  tpecimens  impoited  have  belonged  either 
ID  a  small  domeiiicnled  biecd  fiom  Darjilliig.  oi  la  hilf-brcedi; 
the  littei  being  generally  Uack  and  while,  instead  of  ibe  unifonn 


Domeuicsted  Yak,  Bus  IPitpkaiui)  fimmcit 

black  of  ihe  pun-bred  ind  wild  Bninul.  None  of  such  half- 
breeds  can  compare  with  the  magnilicent  haK-iamed  aninub 
kepi  by  the  nilives  of  Ibe  elevated  Rupsu  plateau,  S.  of  the 
Indus,  where  they  afford  the  only  means  of  transport  by  this 
route  between  Ladok  and  India.  Dut  even  these  ue  inferior 
lo  the  wild  yak,  which  stands  nearly  6  ft.  at  the  shoulder, 
and  is  absolutely  confined  lo  the  arid  central  plateau  of  Tibet. 
Yak  have  Ihe  great  disadvaniagp  that  ihey  will  not  eat  com, 
and  the  Urge  pure-bitd  animals  will  not  live  at  low  elevations. 
The  tails  tn  used  in  India  as  fly-whisks,  under  the  name  of 
cbowris.  The  lille  of  "  gniDtitig  ox  "  properly  belongs  only 
to  the  domesticated  breed, 

TAKOB  KHAN  U»tr  ),  e'-amir  of  AfghanJslan,  son  of 
Ihe  amir  Shete  Ali,  was  born  in  1949.  He  showed  gnst  ability 
■I  an  early  age,  and  was  made  governor  of  Herat  by  his  lather, 
but  bnke  into  open  rebellian  igain&t  him  hi  iS;o,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  1S74  in  Kabul.  However,  when  Sherc  Ali  in  i8;S 
fled  before  (he  British,  he  handed  over  the  government  to  Yakub. 
■ho,  on  his  fuller's  death  in  tho  foUomng  Fehruary,  was  pro- 
daiiqed  amir,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  pca«  wiih  tho  Briiish  at 
Gandamak.  He  agreed  to  receive  a  Briiish  resident,  and  was  in 
turn  to  receive  a  lubiidy  and  support  against  foreign  attack. 
Bui  in  September  of  the  some  year  his  revolted  troops  attacked 
the  British  residency,  and  the  resident,  &  Loub  Cavagnati, 
and  his  staff  and  suile  were  cut  lo  pieces.  This  outrage  was 
Instantly  avenged,  for  in  October  Eari  (then  Sir  Frederick) 
Roberts  with  a  large  force  defeated  the  Afghans  on  the  6th  and 

sbdicated,  took  refuge  in  the  British  camp,  and  was  sent  to  India 
«n  the  13th  of  December. 

YAKU-5HIHA.  on  island  bdonging  to  Japan,  lying  S,  of  Kiu- 
abiu,  in  30*  jo"  H.  and  lyf  30'  E,  It  ii  an  irregular  pentagon, 
14  m,  in  width  and  the  same  in  length.  It  is  separated  (nm 
Tanega-thima  by  the  Vincennes  Strait  (Yaku-kaiky8),  ill  m, 
wide,  and  its  surface  U  broken  by  lofty  mountains,  of  which 
Yae-dake  rise*  to  a  height  of  ejT  5  ft  ,,and  Eboshi-dahe  to  a  height 
«(  4840  ft.  Ii  Is  covered  with  dense  foresl,  in  which  tire  some 
«( the  finest  cryptometia  in  Japan,  known  as  Vahi-liiti, 

TAKHTSK,  a  province  of  E,  Siberia,  including  nenily  the 
irtnileof  the  basin  of  the  Lena,  and  covering  an  area  of  i,iji>,i;3 
iq.in..  It  has  Um  AKtic  Ocean  on  the  N.,  the  govetnnunti  of 


Veniteiik  and  Irkutsk  on  the  W.,  and  Irkutsk  anil  Amur  oa 
Ihe  S.,  and  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  (Sea  of  OkboEtJi)  by 
the  narrow  Maritime  Province.  The  Vitim  plateau,  9500  to 
;joo  ft,  in  altitude,  bordered  on  the  S.E.  by  Ihe  Slanovoi  MouB- 
Itlns,  occupies  the  S.E,  portion  of  the  province.  Its  moist. 
:lcvatcd  valleys,  intersected  by  r^ges  of  Bat,  domc-slufwd 
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river  Aldan  10  make  a  great   bend   ia 
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l.W.  margin,  and  conlaiui  productive  gold-mines 

s  between  the  Vitim  and  the  Lena.     Tbe    latter 

IS  the  outer  base  of  this  atpine  region.    It  is  a  wild 

,  and  iniersccied  by  deep,  narrow  valleys,   down 

with  dense  forests,  through  which  none  but  ihe 
in  find  their  way.  The  summits  ol  the  mountains. 
3  (t..  mostly  rise  above  the  limits  of  tree  vegetation, 
^ase  pass  the  snow-line.  The  summits  and  slopes 
rewn  with  dibrii  of  crystalline  rock,  moslly  bidden 
of  lichens,  amid  which  the  larch 
Bitch  and  aspen  stow  on 
inc  lower  slopes;  ana  in  ine  narrow  valley  bolloms  ibidieli 
of  popbr  and  willow  or  patches  of  grass  spring  up  on  the 
scanty  alluvium.  All  the  necessaries  ollife  for  Ihe  gold-digcings 
have  10  be  shipped  from  IrkutA  down  the  Lena,  and  deposited 
at  enltepAls,  whence  Ihey  are  transported  in  winter  by  mraas 

of  the  Vitim  N.E.  towards  that  of  the  Aldan  separates  Ihe 
mountain  re^ons  from  Ihe  elevated  plains  (ijoo  to  looa  ti.) 
which  fringe  the  highlands  all  the  way  from  Iht  upper  Lena 
10  VerkhM-IColymsk,  and  piobably  to  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Kolyma.  Vast  meadows,  sonieiimei  matshy,  eilend  over  these 
plains  in  the  S.W,;  fanher  N.  mosies  and  lichens  are  the 
predominant  vegetation.  The  surfar*  is  much  funowed  by 
rivers  and  diversified  by  mountain-chaio*  (Verkhoyansk, 
Kolymsk  and  Alaieya}  about  the  real  chanctei  of  which  little 
is  known.  Beyond  the  elevated  plains  vast  tundras,  carpeted 
with  mntiea  aiid  lichens,  stretch  to  the  shares  of  the  ice-bound 
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coune.  aiid  thc'Aldan  (1i;s  m.)  is  navigated  from  l^Maysk- 
On  the  left  i>  the  Vilyul  (Ijoo  m.),  which  Kaaan  immenwdraiiun 
area  on  the  lower  plains,  and  has  been  navinied  dnce  1U7.  The 
kiver  course  of  tfie  Lena  is  subject  to  lernble  inundatioBi  whn 
Ihe  Ice  breaks  up  ea  Iti  upper  reaches.  The  Olcnek  (ino  ra), 
which  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Ihe  W.  of  Ihe  Lena,  is  aim  i  con. 
sidcrable  rivcrj  Ihe  Yana  (jyt  m.).  Indigiika  (ojo)  and  Kolyfia 
(lino)  aD  rise  in  the  mountain  reijon  between  6i*  and  6)'  N.,  and 
flow  N.  and  N.E.  inio  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  granhes,  gnnitic  syenites  and  gncluea  cf  the  high  plitnii 
Laiirentlin!    anH  Siiiiri.iTi  anri  Dtv^'n  limcUOKS  and  ilHl9Dfin 
Fanher  N.  the  CarbonIerou>,  CjflKow. 
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YAKUTSK— YALE  UNIVERSITY 


VerlcbMRdc  on  the  Yana  (67*  U'  N.  ami  134*  20'  R).  fiMts  <iC 
"79*5  P-  have  bees  obBerved.  ana  the  avenge  temperature  of^the 
three  winter  months  is  — 53*1  ;  even  that  01  March  only  b  little 
above  the  freezing-point  oTroercury  (— 37*9*).  Neither  Ust-Yansk 
(70*  55'  N.,  but  close  to  the  sea  coast)  nor  Yakutsk,  nor  even  the  polar 
station  d  Sagastyr  at  the  aaoiith  of  the  Lena  (73*  33'  N.).  has  a 
winter  so  coldand  so  protFacted.  And  yet  at  Sagastsrr  temperatures 
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(Middendorff).  The  Lena,  both  at  Kirensk  and  at  Yakutsk,  is 
free  from  ke  for  only  161  days  in  the  year,  the  Yana  at  Ust-Yansk 
for  105.  At  Yakutsk  only  1^5  days  and  at  Verkhoyansk  only  73 
have  no  snow;  the  interval  between  the  latest  frosts  of  one 
season  and  the  earliest  frosts  of  the  next  is  barely  37  days. 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  YaknU;  there  are  some 
20,000  Russians,  many  of  them  exiles,  ana  a  certain  number 
of  Tunguscs,  Tatars,  Lamuts  and  Chukchis.  The  estimated 
pop.  in  1906  was  300,600.  The  Yakuts  belong  to  the 
Turkish  stock,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Turkish,  with  an  ad> 
mixture  of  Mongolian  words.  They  call  themselves  Sokha  or 
Sakhov  (pi.  Sokhalar  or  Sakhalov),  their  present  name  having 
l^en  borrowed  by  the  Russians  from  the  Tunguses,  who  call 
tbcm  Yeko  or  Yekot.  Most  probably  they  once  inhabited 
S.  Siberia,  especially  the  upper  Yenisei,  where  a  Tatar  tribe 
calling  itself  Sakha  still  survives  in  Minusinsk.  They  are 
middle-sised,  have  dark  and  rather  nairoii  eyes,  a  broad 
flat  nose,  thick  black  hair  and  Uttle  beard.  Tliey  are  very 
laborious  and  enterprising,  and  di^lay  in  schools  much  more 
intelligence  than  the  Tunguses  or  Buiyats.  Their  implements 
show  a  great  degree  of  skill  and  some  artistic  taste.  They 
live  in  log  yurioi  or  huts,  with  small  windows,  into  which 
plates  of  ice  or  pieces  of  skin  are  inserted  instead  of  gUss. 
During  summer  they  abandon  their  wooden  dwellings  and 
cocamp  in  conical  tents  of  birch  bark.  Their  food  is  chiefly 
flesh,  and  they  drink  luimiss,  or  mares'  milk.  Though  neariy 
all  are  nominally  Christians,  they  retain  much  of  their  origind 
Shamanism,  llieir  settlements  are  now  steadily  advancing 
S.  into  the  hunting  domains  of  the  Tunguses,  who  give  way 
before  their  superior  civilization. 

The  province  b  divided  into  five  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  are  Yakutsk,  Olekminsk,  Sredne-Kolymsk,  Verk- 
hoyansk and  Viluisk.  Though  the  production  of  gold  from 
gold  washings  has  been  on  the  decrease,  over  15,000  workers 
are  employed  in  the  Olekma  and  Vitim  gold-mines.  Only 
43,000  acres  are  under  crops,  chiefly  barley.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  live-stock  breeding,  and  keep  rein- 
deer and  sledge-dogs.  Fish  is  an  important  articjejof  food,  esped- 
aliy  in  the  Kolyma  r^on.  In  the  N.  hunting  is  importai^t, 
the  skins  taken  being  principally  those  of  squirrels,  ermines, 
hares,  foxes,  Arctic  foxes,  and  a  few  sables,  beavers  and  bears. 

The  principal  channel  of  conununication  is  the  Lena.  As 
soon  as  the  q>ring  arrives,  scores  of  boats  are  built  at 
Kachungsk,  Vetkholensk  and  Ust-IIginsk,  and  the  goods  brought 
on  sledges  in  winter  from  the  capital  of  Siberia,  including  con- 
nderable  amounts  of  com  and  salt  meat,  are  shipped  down 
the  river.  A  few  steamers  descend  to  the  delta  of  the  Lena,-  and 
return  with  cargoes  of  fish  and  furs.  Cattle  are  brought  from 
Transbaikalia.  Two  routes,  mere  horse-tracks,  radiate  from 
Yakutsk  to  Ayan  and  to  Okhotsk.  Manufactured  goods  and 
groceries  are  imported  to  Yakutsk  by  the  former. 

See  F.  Thiess,  Das  Couvernement  Jakulsk  in  Ostsibirien,  in  Prfrr- 
mann's  Mitteilungen  (1897),  and  Maydell, /{f»m  nnd  Forsekinlgen 
tut  Jakuiskischm  Cebiel  tu  Ostsibirien  (St  Petersburg,  a  vols.,  1895' 
1896)*  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

YAKUTSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  in  62**  9'  N.  and  129*  44'  E.,  1x65  m.  N.E. 
ol  Irkutsk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lena.  Pop.  about  7000. 
The  old  fort  is  destroyed,  except  its  five  wooden  towers.  Tlie 
wooden  houses  are  built  upon  high  basements  to  protect  them 
from  the  floods.  Yakutsk  possesses  a  theological  seminary  and 
a  cathedral.  Its  merchants  carry  on  trade  in  furs,  mammoth 
Ivory  and  reindeer  hides.    The  town  was  founded  in  1632. 

TiOJI  UmVSRSITT,  the  third  oldest  univcrrity  h)  the  United 
States,  at  New  Havtii»  Connecticiit. 


The  ioundcfs  of  the  New  HiMea  ooloaj,  like  thow  of  Maisa.* 
chusetu  Bay,  cherished  the  establishment  of  a  coU^^  as  aa' 
eisential  part  of  their  ideal  of  a  Christian  state,  of  which  educa- 
tion and  religion  should  be  the  basis  and  the  chief  fmiu.  New 
Haven  since  1644  had  contributed  annually  to  the  support  of 
Harvard  College,  but  the  distance  of  the  Cambridge  school  from 
southern  New  lUigland  seemed  in  those  days  considerable;  and 
a  separate  educational  establishment  was  also  called  for  by  a 
divergent  development  in  politics  and  theology.  Yale  waa 
founded  by  ministers  selected  by  the  churches  of  the  colony,  as 
President  Thomas  Clap  said,  to  the  end  that  they  mig^  "  educate 
ministers  in  our  own  way.".  Though  "  College  land  **  was  set 
apart  in  1647,*  Yale  College  had  its  actual  beginning  in  1700  when 
a  few  clergymen  met  in  the  New  Haven  with  the  purpose  "  to 
stand  as  trustees  or  undertakers  to  found,  erect  and  govern  the 
College  "  for  which  at  various  times  donations  of  books  and 
money  had  been  made.  The  fomud  establishment  was  in  1701. 
The  Connecticut  legislature  in  October  granted  a  charter  which 
seems  to  have  been  partly  drafted  by  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  ol 
Boston;  the  Mather  family  also  were  among,  those  in  Boston 
who  welcomed  and  laboured  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary 
of  a  stricter  theology  than  Harvard,  and  the  ten*  clergymen  who 
were  the  founders  and  first  trustees  of  the  College  were  graduates 
of  Harvard. 

The  legislature,  fearful  of  provoking  in  England  aitentioD 
either  to  the  new  school  or  to  the  powers  used  in  chartering  it, 
assumed  merely  to  license  a  **  collegiate  school,"  and  made  its 
powers  of  conferring  degrees  aa  unobtnohre  as  possible.  In 
1702  the  teaching  of  Yale  began.  In  the  early  years  the 
upper  students  studied  where  the  rector  lived,  and  considerable 
groups  of  the  lower  students  were  drawn  of!  by  their  tutors  to 
different  towns.  In  17 16  the  trustees  purchased  a  lot  in  New 
Haven,  and  in  the  next  year  the  College  was  established  there  by 
the  legislature.  Commencement  was  held  at  New  Haven  in  the 
same  year,  but  the  last  of  the  several  student  bodies  did  not 
disband  until  1719.  The  school  did  not  gain  a  name  unt9  the 
comi^tion  of  the  first  building  in  17 18.  This  had  been  made 
possible  by  a  gift  from  Elihu  Yale  (1649-1721),  a  native  of 
Bteton  and  son  of.  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven; 
he  had  amassed  great  wealth  in  India,  where  he  was  governor 
of  the  East  India  Company's  settlement  at  Madras.  The  trustees 
accordingly  named  it  Yale  College  in  his  honour. 

The  charter  of  1701  stated  that  the  end  of  the  school  was  the 
instruaion  of  youth  "  in  the  arts  and  sciences,"  that  they  might 
be  fitted  "for  public  employment,  both  in  church  and  civil 
state."  To  the  clergy,  however,  who  controlled  the  College; 
theology  was  the  basis,  security  and  test  of  "  arts  and  sciences." 
In  1722  the  rector,  Timothy  Cutler,  was  dismissed  because  of 
a  leaning  toward  Episcopacy.  Various  special  tests  were  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  doctrinal  purity  of  Calvinism  among  the 
instructors;  that  of  the  students  waa  carefully  looked  after.  In 
1753  ft  stringent  test  was  fixed  by  the  Corporation  to  ensure  the 
orthodoxy  (rf  the  teachers.  This  was  abolished  in  1778.  From 
1808  to  1818  the  President  and  tutors  were  obliged  to  signify 
assent  to  a  general  formulation  of  orthodox  belief.^  Wheri 
George  Whitefield,  in  1740,  initiated  by  his  preaching  the 
"  Great  Awakening,"  a  local  schism  resulted  in  Connecticut 
between  '*  Old  Lights  "  and  "  New  Lights."  When  the^College 
set  up  an  independent  church  the  Old  Lights  made  the  contention 
that  the  College  did  not  owe  its  foundation  to  the  original 
trustees,  but  to  the  first  charter  granted  by  the  legislature, 
which  might  therefore  control  the  College.  Thisdaim  President 
Gap  triumphantly  controverted  (1763),  but  Yale  fell  in  con« 
sequence  under  popular  distrust,  and  her  growth  was  delayed 
by  the  shuttmg  off  of  financial  aid  from  the  leg^Iature. 

By  the  first  charter  (1701)  the  trustees  of  the  College 
were  required  to  be  ministers  (for  a  long  time,  practically, 

*  In  1668  the  Honkins  Grammar  School,  next  after  the  Boston 
Latin  School  the  oldest  cducatkmal  institution  of  this  grade  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  in  New  Haven. 

*This  number  was  increased  to  eleven,  the  fuTT  number  allowed 
by  the  charter,  within  a  month  after  it  was  grsnted. 
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Congreg&tiooalists)  residing  in  the  colony,  By  a  supplementary 
•ct  of  1733  the  rector  was  made  ex-officio  a  trustee.  By  a  second 
charter  (1745)  ample  powers  were  conferred  upon  the  president 
(rector)  and  fellows,  constituting  together  a  governing  board  or 
Corporation.  This  charter  is  still  in  force.  In  x  792  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  and  six  state  senators, 
were  made  ex-officio  numbers  of  the  Corporation.  In  187a  the 
six  senators  were  replaced  by  six  graduates,  chosen  by  the  idumni 
body.  The  clerical  element  still  constitutes  one  half  of  the 
Corporation.  In  the  first  half  of  the  XQth  century,  under  the 
lead  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  (f.v.),  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale 
became  nationally  prominent  for  "  Tiylorism  "  or  "  New  Haven 
Theology."  Daily  attendance  at  prayers  is  still  required  of  all 
college  students. 

The  first  college  professorship  established  was  that  of  divinity 
(1755)*  which,  in  a  sense,  was  the  beginning  of  extra-coDcgc 
or  university  work.  The  theological  department  was  not 
organized  as  a  distinct  school  until  1823.  In  1770  a  second 
professorship  was  established,  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  Timothy  Dwight  (president,  1795-1817)  planned 
the  establishment  of  professional  Khools;  his  term  saw  the 
foundation  of  the  Medical  School  (1813)  besides  the  Divinity 
SchooL  In  1803  a  chair  was  created  for  Benjaniin  Silliman,  Sr. 
(177^1864)  in  chemistry  and  luitural  history;  English  grammar 
anid  geography  did  not  disappear  from  the  curriculum  until 
1826,  nor  arithmetic  until  1830;  political  economy  was  intro- 
duced in  1825,  and  modern  languages  (French)  in  the  same 
year.  Not  until  1847  did  modem  history  receive  separate 
recognition.  The  Library  had  been  given  the  status  of  an 
independent  department  ia  1843.  Compulsory  commons  were 
abolished  in  1842,  thus  removing  one  feature  of  a  private 
boarding  school  Corporal  punishment  ("cuffing"  of  the 
offender's  ears  by  the  President)  had  disappeared  before  the 
War  of  Independence;  and  so  also  had  the  custom  of  printing 
the  students'  names  according  to  their  social  rank,  ami  using 
a  "  degradation  "  in  precedence  as  punishment;  while  Dwight 
abolisheid  the  ancient  custom  of  fagging,  and  the  undemocratic 
system  of  fines  that  enabled  a  rich  student  to  live  as  he  pleased 
at  the  expense  only  of  his  pocket.  The  School  of  Law  was 
established  in  1843.  Instruction  to  graduates  in  non-profes- 
sional courses  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  1826.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Edward  £;  Salisbury  to  the  chair  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit 
(1841)  was  the  first  provision  at  Yale  ior  the  instruction  of 
graduates  by  professors  independent  of  the  College.  About  the 
same  time  graduate  instruction  in  chemistry  became  important. 
(In  1846  also  a  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  was  established — 
the  first  in  the  country.)  In  1846  an  extra-CoUege  department 
of  Philosophy  and  Arts  was  created,  conferring  degrees  since 
1852;  and  from  this  were  separated  in  i8s4  the  sciences,  which 
were  entrusted  to  a  separate  Scientific  School,  the  original 
promoter  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time  this  school  and  the  College  have 
developed  much  as  complementary  and  co-ordinate  schools  of 
undergraduates,  Yale  affording  in  this  respect  a  very  marked 
contrast  with  Harvard.  Graduate  instruction  was  concentrated 
in  187 1  into  a  distinct  Graduate  School  This  with  the  three 
traditional  professional  schools—the  Art  School,  established 
in  1866  (instruction  since  1869),  and  the  first  university  art 
Khool  of  the  country,  the  Music  School,  established  in  1894 
(instruction  since  1890),  and  the  Forest  School,  established  in 
i90O--make  up  the  University,  around  the  College.  For  the 
founding  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  George 
Fcabody,  of  London,  contributed  $150,000  in  1866.  The 
Observatory,  devoted  exclusively  to  research,  was  established 
in  1 871.  In  1887  the  name  Yale  "  University  "  was  adopted. 
The  organic  unity  of  the  whole  was  then  recognized  by  throwing 
qpen  to  students  of  any  department  the  advantages  of  all.  '  In 
1886,  for  the  first  time,  a  president  was  chosen  who  was  not  of  the 
College  faculty,  but  from  the  University  faculty. 

Great  as  were  the  changes  in  the  metamorphosis  of  old  Yale, 
none  had  more  influence  upon  its  real  and  inner  life  than  the 
gradual  extension  pf  the  freedom  accorded„|he  students  in 


the  selection  of  their  studies.  In  1854  there  was  n*> 
permissible  until  late  in  the  Junior  year.  In^  1876,  1884  And 
1893  such  freedom  was  greatly  extended.  In  1892  the  work  of 
the  Graduate  School  was  formally  opened  to  women  (some  pro- 
fessors having  admitted  them  for  years  past  by  special  oonaeDt). 
Yale  was  the  first  college  in  New  England  to  take  this  step. 

The  buildings   number  sbcty-four   in   all."  Connecticut    HaB 
(1750-52)1  long  known  as  South  Middle  College,'  a  plain    brick 
buildine,  is  the  only  remainder  of  the  colonial  style  (restorrd,  190s) - 
Around  it  are  fourteen  buildings  forming  a  quadrangle   on   the 
College  campus  on  the  W.  side  cS  the  New  Haven  Green,  befwx-en 
Elm  and  Cnapel  Streets.    The  oldest  are  the  Old  Library  (1843) 
and  Alumni  Hall  (1853).   Others  are  the  Art  School  (1864),  Famam 
Hall  (1869),  DurfeeHall  (1870),  Lawrance  HaH  <i886),    BattcH 
Chapel  (1876).  Osbom  Hall  (1889),  VanderbUt  HaU  (1894).  Cluc- 
tcnclen  Hall  (1888)  and  Linsly  Hall  (1908).    Dwight  Hall,  encted 
in  1886  for  the  Yale  University  Christian  Associatbn,  Wek:h  llaO 
(1892)  and  Phelps  Hall  complete  the  quadrangle.     Acroes   froia 
the  W.  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  Peabody  Muaeum   (1876). 
On  the  N.  aide  of  Elm  Street  is  a  row  of  buildings,  iodudins  tbe 
Gynuiasium   (1802).  the   Divinitv  School   (1870)   and    the    Law 
School  (1897).    University  Avenue  leads  N.  from  the  College  campus 
to  the  University  court  or  campus,  on  which  are  the  Bicentcnoia! 
Buildings  (1901-2).     E.  and  N.E.  of  the  University  court   are 
the  buildings  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.    Farther  N.£.  are 
the  Obaervatory,  Hammond   Metallurgical  Laboratory,   Forestry 
Building  and  Infirmary,  and  to  the  Siw.  of  the  College  campus 
arc  the  Medical  School  and  University  Clinic. 

The  University  is  organized  in  four  departmente — PfaikMopby 
and  the  Arts,  Theology,  Medicine,  and  Law-~«ach  with  a  distaoct 
faculty.    The  first  embraces  the  Academical  Department  (College), 
the  Sneffield  Scientific  School,-^namcd  in  honour  of  Joseph  Earie 
Sheffield  (1703-1882),  a  generous  benefactor.'-lhe  &hool  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  Department  of  Music,  the  (Graduate  School  and 
the  Forest  School,  founded  in  1900  by  a  gift  of  f  150,000  frooi 
J.  W.  Pinchot  and  his  wife.    Other  institutions  organised  xnd^ 
pendently  of  any  one  department  are:  the  Library,  the  Prabody 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Astronomical  C^nervatory  and 
the  Botanical  Garden,  establidied  in  1900  on  the  estate  of  Professor 
O.  C.  Marsh.    The  special  treasures  of  the  Library  tadude  the 
classical  libruy  of  Ernst  Curtius;  the  coUectbn  of  Oriental  books 
and  manuscripts  made  by  Ed  wan]  E.  Salisbury  (4814-1901);  the 
Chinese  library  of  Samuel  Wells  Williams  (1812-18&1);  a  Japanese 
collection  of  above  3000  volumes;  the  Scandinavian  library  of 
Count    Riant;   the  .collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts   made  by 
Count  Landbera;  the  political  sdeiioe  collection  of  Robert  voo 
Mohl;  a  copy  of  Newton's  Principia  presented  to  the  College  by 
the  author;  manuscripts  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  and  large  pans 
of  a  gift  of  nearly  a  thousand  voltrmes  given  to  Yale  in  1733  by 
Bishop  (jeorge  Berkeley,  who  also  gave  to  the  College  his  Amencaa 
farm,  as  a  Insis  of  a  scholarship,  the  first  established  in  America. 
The  Library  is  especially  strong  in  the  departments  of  American 
history,  medieval  history  and  English  dramatk  literature.     Its 
total  number  of  volumes  in  lOio  was  neariy  600,000,  exclusive  of 
many  thousand  pamphlets.    The  Peabody  Muaeum  contains  an  Da- 
rivalled  collection  of  Silurian  trilobites;  a  fine  collection  of  pseudo* 
morphs;  a  beautiful  collection  of  Chinese  artistic  work  in  stone 
made  by  Samuel  Wells  Williams ;  a  notable  mineralogical  collec- 
tion; a  fine  collection  of  meteorites  nuMle  by  Professor  Hubert 
Anson  Newton  (1830-1896};  and  the  magnificent  palaeontokigkal 
collection  of  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh.    The  School  cm  the  Fine  Arts 
possesses  the  Jarves  gallery  of  Italian  art,  a  remarkable  coUectioo 
of  Italian  "  primitives"  dating  from  the  llth  to  the  17th  century; 
the    Alden    collection   of    Belgian    wood-carvinjgs,   of    the   17th 
oentury;  and  a  large  collection  of  modem  paintings  among  whidi 
arc  fifty-four  jMctures  by  John  Trumbull.     The  organization  of 
the  Trumbull  collection  in  1831  was  the  first  step  taken  in  the 
United  States  toward  the  introduction  of  the  £ne  arts  into  a 
university.    The  equipment  of  the  Observatory  consists  principally 
of  a  six-mch  heliometer  by  Re|Mold,  an  eight-inch  equatorial  by 
Grubfo,  and  two  sets  of  equatorially  mounted  cameras  (or  photo- 
graphing meteors. 

In  the  College  and  the  Medical^  School  four  years  are  rcouired 
to  complete  the  course  of  instruaion;  in  the  Divinity  Schoo)  and 
the  Law  School,  three  years;  in  the  Forest  School,  two  years; 
and  in  the  Scientific  Schoal  there  are  both  thrce>year  and  five-ytar 
courses,  five  years  bein^  required  for  all  engineering  degrees.^  Ad< 
mission  to  the  College  is  gained  only  by  passing  an  examination  in 
Latin,  Greek  or  substitutes  for  Creek,  French  or  German,  English, 
mathematics  and  ancient  history.  Admission  to  the  Scientt6c 
School  b  also  only  by^  examination.  Substantially  the  equivaleiit 
of  a  college  degree  is  rcouired  for  admission  to  the  iXvioity 
School,  but  the  Medical  School  and  the  Law  School  require  oaly 
two  years  of  college  work,  and  a  student  may  obtain  a  degree 
from  Yale  College  and  a  degree  in  divinity,  medicine  or  bv  in 
six  years.  The  Forest  School,  with  an  extensive  cquifMBcst  at 
New  Haven  and  a  Forest  Experiment  Station  cpaipris>nc  *hottt 
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Vale  ihans  wjih  iu  fcUow  coUcici  (ounded  in  ulonial  dayi 
ths  advinucet  ol  old  ttaditioia  uvd  aocUl  pmtigi.  In  p«i- 
tindaj'  '1  ihutd  tiat  wllh  Harvard  to  bug  u  New  Engtand 
rctainrd  lu  Ltcrwy  and  InteUeciual  dominance  ov«  the  mt  of 
Ihi  countiy.  But  the  ipirit  of  the  two  iatiiutiou  hu  alwaya 
been  very  diSertnt.  Harvard  haa  on  the  whole  been  radical  and 
profrtMivti  Yale  ronaervativi.  Yale  could  not  diaw.  like 
Harvard,  on  the  leaden  of  the  New  England  tchool*  of  leiien 
■Jid  i^iiloaophy  to  fill  her  profenorial  chain.  Her  "  compara- 
tive poverty,  the  ilrengih  of  college  feeling!  and  iradiliom" 
(Fretidetit  Hidley)  united  with  the  leuer  1(110111111  oi  ber 
inttilectna]  eDvlrminent  to  dday  bef  development.  Harvard'* 
tratufonnuioii  bto  ■  modem  univereily  waa  more  iponianeout 
and  rapldi  Yale  remained  much  longer  under  the  dominance  of 
coUegiala  tndiibni.  But.  according  lo  Dr  Charle*  F.  Thwing 
ITka  Amenetn  ColUic  <<i  Amtrintn  Liji.  New  York,  1S07).  of  tbc 
men  Glling  "  the  faigheit  political  and  judicial  oOics."  and  coning 


Knwn  (i*tS-i70j);  fn  ttm.  1707-171(1,  Sunotl  Andrew 
(i6i6-i7Jj);  in  i7iO-'7".  Timothy  Cutler  (i6e*-ij6s);  in 
1711-1716,  ofSce  filled  by  the  College  trtuteea  in  rotation;  in 
1J16-17M,  Elish»Waiiaiii»(i6g4-i7ss);in  ij]9-i7M,  Thomai 
Clap  <iToj-tj67)i  fro  fcin.  1766-1777,  Naphiali  Daggett  (1737- 
1780);  in  l77;-iMi,  Eira  Stilo  (iJi7-"7M)i  In  i7i)i-iSi7, 
TiolDthy  Dwighl  (usi-'Sw);  in  1817-1846,  Jeremiah  Day 
(1775-1867];  in  1846-1871.  Theodore  Dwi^  Woi^My  (i«ai- 
1884);  in  iB7i'-i88«,  Noah  Porter  (i8ii-iS«i);  in  1S86- 
i8«,  Timothy  Dwight  (b.  iBjB);  and  Arthur  Twining  Hadley 
(b.iSs6). 

■«  MtmtrUi  af  VaU 


U  rt,  1906). 

YALTA,  a  teaport  ol  RuHla,  in  the  govemmenl  ol  Tauiida, 
on  the  S.  coaU  ol  the  Crimea,  at  the  foot  of  ibe  Valla  Mountaint, 
31  m.  S,  of  Simferopol.  Pop.  13.1IS0.  It  ii  the  Galila  or  /tlila 
of  the  Arab  Gcograpben.  Its  roadstead  i>  open,  and  the 
lemperatun  is  565°  F.    The  town  is  a  fuhion- 


TAK,  a  term  usually  ^tpUed  to  the  tubm  ol  varloui  (peciet 
of  Dmcaria.  These  an  planU  with  thick  lubrti  (general! 
a  devrlopmenl  of  the  biie  ol  the  slem),  ftorn  which  pro- 
trude long,  slender,  annual  climbing  stems,  bearing   allemale 
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in  the  mile  flowera. 
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C.  Calhoun,  Jan: 

Uoniaon  R.  Waile  and  Prcsidrnt  Taft. 
The  Fiesldenl)  have  been  at  loUows:  in  170T-1' 


irding  10  Profeator  Church's  antlyils  of  the  Chincw  yam,  it 
lins  more  nltiogenoua  mailer,  but  leu  ataich.  than 
potatoes:  In  100  pans  there  are  of  water  81-6,  ataidi  ij'i, 
"Ijuraen  t^^,  fat  o-s,  woody  Gl)n  c-4  and  mineral    matter 

D  ulTH  and  D.  ilala  vt  ihe  (pedes  man  widely  dlffuied  in 
iiuplcal  and  lubtrepical  couMrica.  D.  aad4ala.  grown  in  India, 
Cochia  Chin*  and  ife  Sauih  Sea  lalandi.  If  one  of  ihc  best  varieties. 
D  Bauiat,  ike  Chiime  yam,  ii  hardy  in  Cleat  Britain,  but  ih*  gnat 
depth  10  wluch  in  enonnnai  tubers  deicend  (eaden  ill  cuUivation 
unprofitable.  It  has  dnpl^  penetralinj.  thick,  tlub-shaped,  Benhy 
rwti,  full  of  ftinh.  which  when  cooked  icqulic  a  mild  latlejik* 
that  ol  a  polatoitbty  grow  jfi.  or  upwards  in  length.aadioBelimei 
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,_  mora  than  ll  lb.    The  pbnt  gmws  freely  in  deep  sandy 

soil,  moderately  enriched.  The  sets,  consistine  of  pieces  of  the 
roots,  may  be  planted  in  March  or  April,  and  require  no  other 
culture  than  the  staking  of  th^  climbing  stems.  They  should  not 
be  dug  up  before  November,  the  chief  increase  in  their  size  taking 
place  m  autumn.  They  sometimes  strike  downwards  2  or  3  ft. 
into  the  soil,  and  must  be  carefully  dug  out,  the  upper  slender 
part  being  reserved  for  propagation,  and  the  lower  fleshy  portion 
eaten  aiter  having  been  alk>wed  a  few  days  to  dry.  The  tubers  of 
D.  edata  sometimes  weigh  100  lb.  Most  of  the  yams  contain  an 
acrid  principle,  which  b  dissipated  in  cooking. 

The  only  European  Dioscorea  is  that  known  as  D.pyrenaica, 
a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  species  growing 
at  a  long  distance  from  all  its  congeners.  True  yams  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  sweet  potato,  Ipomoea  Botalas,  as  they 
sometimes  are  in  London  markets.  The  common  black  bryony 
{Tamus  communts)  of  hedges  in  England  is  doselv  allied  to  the 
yams  of  the  tropk».  ^nd  has  a  similar  root-stock,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  poisonous.  . 

For  the  history  of  the  yam,  and  its  cultivation  and  uses  m  India, 
see  G.  Watt,  Dictionary  «/  the  Economu  Products  of  India,  iii.  (1890}. 

YAMA  (Sanskrit  "  twin,"  in  aliusion  to  his  being  twin  with 
his  sister  Yami,  traditionally  the  first  human  pair),  in  Hindu 
mythology,  judge  of  men  and  king  of  the  unseen  world.  He 
was  the  first  mortal  to  die,  and  having  discovered  the  way  to  the 
other  world  is  the  guide  of  the  dead.  Three  hymns  in  the  Rig 
Veda  are  addressed  to  him. 

YAHAGATA.  ARITOMO,  Pjunce  (1838-  ),  Japanese 
field-marshal,  was  born  in  Choshu.  He  began  life  as  an  ordinary 
samurai  and  rose  steadily  in  reputation  and  rank,  being  created 
a  count  in  1884,  a  marquess  In  1895  (after  the  war  with  China) 
and  a  prince  in  1907  (after  the  war  with  Russia).  He  twice 
held  the  post  of  premier,  and  was  the  leader  of  Japanese  con- 
servatism, being  a  staunch  opponent  of  party  cabinets. 

YAMBOU,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  river  Tunja,  49  m.  W. 
of  Burgas  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  15,708.  It  has  a  large  agricul- 
tural trade,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  chief  corn 
districts.  In  the  town  are  the  remains  of  old  fortifications,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  fine  mosque.  The  bezetlan,  or  old  market-house, 
is  entire,  but  is  now  used  as  a  military  magazine.  An  ancient 
Macedonian  town  lay  some  4  m.  N.,  but  Yamboli  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  nth  century,  when  it  was  known  by  the  Byzan- 
tines as  Dampolis  or  Hyampolis. 

YAMfiTHIN,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Meiktila  division  of 
Upper  Burma.  The  town  has  a  station  on  the  railway  275  m. 
N.  of  Rangoon.  Pop.  (1901)  8680.  It  is  an  important  centre 
of  trade  with  the  Shan  Slates.  The  district  lies  between  the 
Shan  States  and  the  Meiktila,  Magwe  and  Toungoo  districts; 
area,  4258  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igoi)  243.197,  showing  an  increase 
of  18%  in  the  decade.  The  staple  crop  is  rice,  which  is  irrigated 
from  tanks  and  canals.  Millets  and  oil-seeds  are  grown  in  the 
N.,  where  drought  has  more  than  once  caused  distress.  There 
are  spedal  industries  of  inlaid  metal-work  and  ornamental 
pottery.  Besides  the  chief  town,  Pylnnuina  and  Pyawbwd, 
both  also  on  the  railway,  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Shan 
States. 

YANAON,  or  Yanam,  a  French  settlement  in  India,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Godavari,  jwithin  the  Godavari  district  of 
Madras.  It  b  situated  in  !&*  44'  N.  and  82""  13'  £.;  area, 
S  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  5005.  Yanaon  was  founded  about  1750, 
and  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  French  histor>'  in  S.  India.  It 
was  finally  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  1815. 

YANCEY,  WILUAM  LOWNDES  (18x4-1863),  American 
political  leader,  son  of  Benjamin  Cudworth  Yancey,  an  able 
lawyer  of  South  Carolina,  of  Welsh  descent,  was  bom  near  the 
Falls  of  the  Ogeechee,  Warren  county,  Geoigia,  on  the  xoth  of 
August  1814.  After  his  father's  death  in  181 7,  his  mother 
remarried  and  removed  to  Troy,  New  York.  Yancey  attended 
Williams  College  for  one  year,  studied  law  at  Greenville,  South 
Carolina;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  editor  of  the  Green- 
ville (South  Carolina)  Mountaineer  (1834-35),  he  ardently 
opposed  nullification.  In  1835  he  married  a  wealthy  woman, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1836-1837  removed  to  her  planution  in 
Alabama,  near  Cahaba  (Dallas  county),  and  edited  weekly  papers 
these  and  in  Wetumpka  (Elmore  county),  his  summer  home. 
The  accidciital  poiaomog  of  his  slaves  in  1839  forced  him  to 


devote  himself  entirely  to  law  and  joumafism;  he 
impassioned  advocate  of  State's  Rights  and  supported  Van  Burea 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840.    He  was  elected  in  zS4X 
to  the  state  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  served  for 
one  year;  became  state  senator  in  1843,  *nd  in  1844  vaa  elected 
to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  to  fill  a  vacancy,  bei^ 
re-elected  in  1845.    In  Congress  his  ability  and  his  unu^nial  ora- 
torical gifts  at  once  gained  recognition.   In  1846,  however,  he 
resigned  his  seat,  partly  on  account  of  poverty,  and   partly 
because  of  his  disgust  with  the  Northern  Democrats,  whom  be 
accused  of  sacrificing  their  principles  to  their  economic  interests. 
His  entire  energy  was  now  devoted  to  the  task  of   exciting 
resistance  to  anti-slavery  aggresuon.    In  1848  he  secured  the 
adoption  by  the  state  Democratic  convention  of  the  so-called 
"  Alabama  Platform,"  Krhich  was  endorsed  by  the  legislatures 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  by  Democratic  state  conventions 
in  Florida  and  Virginia,  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
not  only  to  allow  slavery  in  all  the  territories  but  to  protect  it, 
that  a  territorial  legislature  could  not  exclude  it,  and  that  the 
Democratic  party  should  not  support  for  president  or  vice- 
president  a  candidate  "  not  .  .  .  openly  and  unequivocally 
opposed  to  either  of  the  forms  of  excluding  slavery  from  the 
territories  of  the  United  Slates  mentioned  in  these  resolutions." 
When  the  conservative  majority  in  the  national  Democratic 
convention  in  Baltimore  refused  to  incorporate  his  ideas  into  the 
platform,  Yancey  with  one  colleague  left  the  convention  and 
wrote  an  Address  to  ike  People  of  Alabama^  defending  his  course 
and  denouncing  the  cowardice  of  his  associates.    Naturally,  he 
opposed  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  went  so  far  as  openly  to 
advocate  secession;  but  the  conservative  element  was  in  control 
of  the  state.    Disappointment  of  the  South  with  the  results  cf 
"  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  caused  a  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  m 
1858  he  wrote  a  letter  advocating  the  appointment  of  committees 
of  safely,  the  formation  of  a  League  of  United  Southemen^ 
and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  making  the  African  slave-trade  piracy. 
After  twelve  years'  absence  from  the  national  conventions  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  attended  the  Charleston  convention  in 
April  i860,  and  again  demanded  the  adoption  of  his  ideas. 
Defeated  by  a  small  majority,  he  again  left  the  hall,*  followed  this 
time  by  the  delegates  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  and  two  of  the  three  delegates  from 
DeUwaie.    On  the  next  day  the  Georgia  delegation  and  a 
majority  of  the  Arkansas  delegation  withdrew.    In  the  Balti- 
more convention  of  the  seceders  he  advocated  the  nominatioa 
of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  he  made  a  tour  of  the  country  on  his 
behalf.    In  Alabama  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  secession 
convention  and  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  Jeffenon 
Davis  on  his  arrival  at  Montgomery.     He  refused  a  place  in 
President  Davis's  cabinet.   On  the  31st  of  March  i86r  be  sailed 
for  Europe  as  the  head  of  a  commission  sent  to  secure  recognition 
of  the  Confederate  government,  but  returned  in  1862  to  uke  a 
seat  in  the  Confederaie  Senate,  in  which  he  advocated  a  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.    On  account  of  his  failing 
health,  he  left  Richmond  early  in  1863,  and  on  the  27th  of  July 
died  at  his  home  near  Montgomery. 

See  J.  W.  Du  Bose,  Life  and  Times  of  W.  L.  Yancey  (Birmlnrliam. 
Ala.,  1892);  W.  G.  Brown,  The  Lower  South  in  American  Hittory 
(New  York.  IQ02) :  and  Joseph  Hodgson.  The  CradU  of  the  Com- 
federacy  (Mobile,  Ala.,  1876). 

YANG-CHOW  FU,  a  prefectural  dty  In  the  province  of  Rianf- 
su,  China,  forming  the  two  distinct  cities  of  Kiang-tu  and  Kan- 
ch'flan,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  32*^  sx'  N..  119*  is'  £•  Pop. 
about  100,000.  The  walls  are  between  three  and  four  mila  in 
circumference.  The  streets  are  well  supplied  with  shops,  aod 
there  are  handsome  temples,  colleges,  and  other  public  buildings. 
There  was  a  serious  religious  outbreak  in  1868,  when  Hudson 
Taylor,  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  opened  a  station 
here;  but  Yang-chow  is  now  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Protestant 

*  It  is  probable  that  Yancey  was  approached  with  the  offtf  of  the 
vice-presidential  nomination  on  the  Douglas  ticket  by  Geoffe  N. 
Sanders.  There  was  a  movement  to  nominate  him  oa  the  tkhH 
with  Brsctejnridge  also. 
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mlaiionarici  in  the  province.    Yang-<Jiow  Fa  posMsscs  an  early 

hiatoiicai  connexion  with  foreigncn,  for  Marco  Fob  ruled  over 

it  for  three  ywrs  by  appointnient  from  Kvbfau  Khan  (?ia82-S5). 

TMTOTSZB-KIilJIG,  a  great  rivir  of  China,  and  the  principal 

commercial  watercourse  of  the  country.    It  is  formed  by  the 

junction  of  a  series  o£  small  streams  draining  the  E.  slopes  of  the 

Tibetan  plateau,  and  for  the  first  third  of  its  course  flows  almost 

parallel  with  the  Mekong  and  the  Salween,  each,  however, 

separated  from  the  other  by  intervening  ridges  of  great  height. 

The  total  length  of  the  Yaagtsze  is  calculated  to  be  not  less  than 

3000  m.    Although  the  term  Yangtsze  is  applied  by  Europeans 

to  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  in  China  it  Indicates  only  the 

last  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  where  it  flows  through  a  division 

o£  the  empire  which  in  ancient  time  was  known  as  "  Yang,"  a 

name  which  also  survives  in  the  city  of  Yang-Chow  in  the  province 

of  Kiang-su.    The  ordinary  official  name  for  the  whole  river  is 

Ch'ang  Kiang  (pronounced  in  the  north,  Chiang)  or  Ta  Chiang, 

meaning  the  "  long  river  "  or  the  "  great  river."    Popniarly  in 

t  he  upper  reaches  every  section  has  its  local  name.    As  it  emerges 

from  Tibet  into  China  it  is  known  as  the  Kinsha  Kiang  or  river 

of  Golden  Sand,  and  farther  down  as  the  Pai-shul  Kiang.    In 

Sze-ch*uen,  after  its  junction  with  the  large  tributary  known  as 

the  Min,  it  is  for  some  distance  called  the  Min-kiang,  the  people 

being  of  opinion  that  the  Min  branch  b  in  fact  the  main  river. 

The  fall  in  the  upper  reaches  is  very  rapid.    At  the  junction 

of  the  two  main  afl3ucnts  in  Upper  Tibet,  where  the  river  is 

already  a  formidable  torrent  barely  fordable  at  low  water, 

the  altitude  is  estimated  at  13,000  ft.    From  Patang  (8540  ft.) 

to  Wa-Wu  in  Sze-ch*uen  (1900  ft.)  the  fall  is  about  8  ft. 

per  mile,  thence  to  Hwang-kwo-shu  (1200  ft.)  about  6  ft.  per 

mile,  and  farther  down  to  Pingshan  (1039  ft.)  the  fall  is  about 

3  ft.  per  mile.    At  Phigshan,  in  the  province  of  Sze-ch*uen, 

the  river  first  becomes  navigable,  and  the  fall  decreases  to  about 

6  in.  per  mile  down  to  Chungk'ing  (630  ft.).    From  Chungking 

through  the  gorges  to  Ich'ang  (130  ft.),  a  distance  of  neariy 

400  m.,  the  fall  again  increases  to  about  14  in.  per  mile;  but 

from  Ich'ang  down  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  xooo  m.,  the  faU  is 

exceedingly  small,  being  as  far  as  Hankow  at  the  rate  of  2}  in., 

and  from  Hankow  to  the  mouth  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than 

I  in.  per  mile.    The  last  200  m.  are  practically  a  dead  level,  for 

at  low-water  season  there  is  a  rise  of  tide  enough  to  swing  ships 

as  far  up  as  Wuhu,  300  m.  from  the  mouth. 

The  principal  tribuuries,  counting  from  the  tea  upwards,  are: 

(1)  the  outlet  from  Poyaag  lake,  draining  the  province  of  Kiang-si. 

(2)  the  Han  river,  entering  on  the  left  bank  at  Hankow;  (3)  the 
outlet  from  Tungfing  latoe  on  the  right  bank,  draining  the  pro- 
vince of  Hu*nan;  (4)  the  three  great  riven  of  Sze-ch'uen,  the  Klaung, 
the  To  Kiang  and  the  Min,  all  entering  on  the  left  bank;  and  (5)  the 
Yalung,  draining  a  vast  area  on  the  borderland  between  Sze-ch'uen 
and  Tioet.  The  whole  drainage  area  Is  about  650,000  sq.  m.«  of 
which  more  than  four-fifths  lie  above  Hankow.  The  period  of 
low  water  h  from  December  to  March.  The  melting  of  the  snows 
on  the  Tibetan  highlands  combined  with  the  summer  rainfall  causes 
ao  annual  rise  in  tne  river  of  from  70  to  90  ft.  at  Chungk'ing  and  from 

So  to  50  at  Hankow  and  Kiukiang.  The  mean  volume  of  water 
ischarged  into  the  sea  is  estimated  at  770,000  cub.  ft.  per  second. 
The  quantity  of  sediment  carried  in  solution  and  deposited  at  the 
mouth  is  siroilariy  estimated  at  6428  million  cub.  ft.  per  annum, 
representing  a  suWrial  denudation  of  the  whole  drainage  area  at 
the  rate  oif  one  foot  In  3707  years.  (See  Journal  of  the  China  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi.,  Dr  Guppy.) 

The  Yangtsze-kiang  forms  a  highway  of  first-class  importance. 
As  the  rise  in  the  river  Is  only  about  130  ft.  for  the  first  looo  m.. 
it  resembles  a  huge  canal  expressly  formed  for  steam  navigation. 
Except  at  winter  low  water,  steamers  of  5000  or  6000  tonn  can  reach 
Hankow  with  ease.  Between  Hankow  and  Ich'ang,  especially  above 
the  outlet  from  Tungl'ing  lake,  the  volume  of  water  diminishes 
very  much,  and  as  tne  channel  is  continually  shifting  with  the 
shiiting  sand-banks,  navigation  b  more  difficult.  Above  Ich'ang, 
where  the  river  (lows  befn-een  rocky  ^rges,  and  where  a  series  of 
nptds  are  encountered,  navigation  is  still  more  difficult.  But  taking 
the  Yangtsxe  as  a  whole,  with  its  numerous  subsidiary  streams, 
canals  and  lakes,  it  forms  a  highway  of  communication  unrivalled 
in  any  other  country  in  the  worid.  About  half  the  sea-borne  com- 
merce of  all  China  is  further  distributed  by  meaiu  of  the  Yangtste 
and  its  connexions,  not  to  mention  the  interchange  of  native  pro- 
duce between  the  provinces,  which  is  carried  by  native  sailing  craft 
Dumberrd  by  thousands. 

The  Yangtze  valley  as  a  poiitical  term  indicates  the  sphere  of 


Influence  or  development  which  by  international  agreement  was 
assigfied  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  first  acouired  In  a  somewhat 
negative  manner  by  the  Chinese  government  giving  an  undertaking, 
which  they  dkl  in  1898,  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  Yani^aae 
valley  to  any  other  power.  A  more  formal  recognition  of  the  British 
claim  was  embodied  in  the  agreement  between  the  British  and 
Russian  governments  in  1899  for  the  delimitation  of  their  respective 
railway  interests  in  China,  Russia  agreeing  not  to  interfere  with 
British  projects  in  the  basin  of  the  Vang^se,  and  Great  Britain 
agreeii»  not  to  interfere  with  Russian  projects  north  of  the  Great 
wall  (Manchuria).  The  bosin  or  valley  of  the  Yangtaae  was  de* 
fined  to  comprise  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Vangtsze  river, 
together  with  the  provinces  of  Ho- nan  and  Chehekiang.  This  agree- 
ment  was  communicated  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  has  been 
generally  acknowledged.  The  object  of  the  ocgotiatioos  was  to 
guard  against  conflict  of  railway  interests;  in  all  other  respects 
the  policy  known  as  that  of  the  "  open  door  "  was  advocated  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  chief  commercial  states.  This  policy  was 
more  fully  declared  by  mutual  engagements  entered  into  In  1900 
by  the  Great  Powers  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  whereby 
each  undertook  to  guarantee  equality  of  treatment  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  within  its  own  nhere.  As  to  railway  enterprise, 
an  agreement  of  1910  admitted  French,  German  and  American 
financial  interests  eoually  with  those  of  great  Britain  In  the  pro- 
jected line  from  HanVow  to  Sae<h'uen.  (G.  J.) 

TAHKEB,  the  slang  or  colloquial  name  given  to  a  cilicen  of 
the  New  England  states  in  America,  and  less  correct^  applied, 
in  familiar  European  usage,  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  used  by  the  British  soldiers  of  their  opponents  during 
I  he  War  of  Independence,  and  during  the  Civil  War  by  the 
Confederates  of  the  Federal  troops  and  by  the  South  of  the 
North  generally.  The  origin  of  the  name  has  gjven  rise  to 
much  speculation.  In  Dr  William  Gordon's  Hutcry  of  ike 
American  War  (cd.  1789,  L  324)  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  cant 
word  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  where  it  was  used 
to  express  excellency,  and  he  quotes  such  expressions  as  "  a 
Yankee  good  horse."  Webster  gives  the  earliest  recorded  use 
of  its  accepted  meaning,  from  O^frei^uni,  a  Poem  by  an  American 
(Boston,  1765),  "  From  meanness  first  this  Portsmouth  Yankee 
rose,"  and  stales  that  it  is  considered  to  represent  the  Indian 
pronunciation  of  "  English  "  or  An^is,  and  was  applied  by 
the  Massachusetts  Indians  to  the  English  colonists.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scots  "  yankie,"  sharp  or  clever,  would  seem 
more  probable  as  the  origin  of  the  sense  represented  in  the 
Cambridge  expression.  Other  suggestions  give  a  Dutch  origin 
to  the  name.  Thus  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  "  Jaokin," 
diminutive  of  "  Jan,"  John,  and  applied  as  a  nickname  to  the 
EngUah  of  Connecticut  by  the  Dutch  of  New  York.  Skeat 
{Btym,  Diet.,  1910)  quotes  a  Dutch  captain's  name,  Yanky, 
from  Dampier's  Voyages  (ed.  1699,  L  38),  and  accepts  the  theory 
that  '*  Yaiikee  "  was  formed  from  Jan,  John,  and  Kees,  a  familiar 
diminutive  of  Cornelius  (H.  Logeman,  Noles  and  Queries,  loih 
series,  iv.  509,  v.  15). 

TAMKTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Yankton  county, 
South  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, 
about  60  ra.  N.W.  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Pop.  (1900)  4125 
(850  fordgn-bom);  (1910)  3787<  't  Is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  railways.  The  Missouri  la  navigable  at  this 
point,  and  the  dty  has  a  considerable  river  traffic.  Yankton 
is  the  seat  of  Yankton  College  (founded  by  Congregationalists 
in  1881,  opened  in  ]88»;  now  non-sectarian).  The  city  Is  buflt 
on  a  nearly  level  plateau,  averaging  about  1200  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  It  is  in  a  rich  grafti-growing  and  stock-raising  disi  net , 
has  grain-elevators,  and  manufactures  flour,  beer  and  cement 
The  water  sup{^  Is  obtained  from  aHesian  weUs.  The  first 
permanent  settlement,  a  trading  post,  was  made  here  in  1858, 
when  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Yankton  Indians.  Tbla 
was  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  Missouri  VtUey  in  Dakota. 
Yankton  was  laid  out  In  1859,  first  chartetcd  as  a  city  in  1869, 
rechartered  in  1873,  and  in  1910  adopted  a  commission  form 
of  government.  In  1861-82  Yankton  was  the  capital  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakou.  The  name  is  a  cormptwn  of  the  Sioux 
name  Ikankkmwan,  meaning  "  end  village." 

TAOS,  or  AjAWA,  a  Bantu-Negroid  people  of  east-central 
Africa,  whose  home  is  the  country  around  the  upper  macbift  of 
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the  Rovuma  river,  and  tbe  north  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  They 
are  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  race,  and  have  spread  into 
British  territory  south  of  LtStt  Nyasa  and  throughout  the 
Sfair£  districts.  They  are  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  the  natives 
in  the  Mosarabiquc  country,  have  negroid  features  and  faces 
which  are  noticeable  for  their  roundness,  and,  for  Africans,  have 
light  skins.  They  have  long  been  popular  among  Europeans  as 
carriers  and  servants.  They  earned,  however,  a  bad  name  as 
slave-traders,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  British  authorities 
in  Nyasaland  until  z8q6,  when  they  were  reduced  to  submisuon. 
They  do  not  tattoo  except  for  tribal  marks  on  their  foreheads. 
The  women  wear  disks  of  ivory  or  burnished  lead  in  the  sides 
of  their  nostrils,  and  some,  probably  of  Anyanja  origin,  disfigure 
the  lip  with  the  pd^  or  lip-ring.  The  Yaos  have  elaborate 
ceremonies  of  initiation  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  They  bury 
their  dead  in  a  contracted  position,  the  grave  being  roofed  with 
logs  and  earth  sprinkled  over,  in  the  case  of  a  rich  man,  some 
of  his  property  is  buried  with  him  and  the  rest  is  inherited  by 
his  eldest  sister's  son. 

See  Miss  A.  Werner,  The  Naiives  of  British  Central  Africa  (I9p6) ; 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  British  Central  Africa  (1897):  H.  L.  DufT, 
Nyasaland  under  the  Foreign  Office  (1903).  For  the  Yao  language 
see  Bantu  Lancuacbs. 

TA*QObI  [A\^mad  ibn  abl  Ya*qfib  ibn  Ja*far  ibn  Wahb  ibn 
WSd>bl  (9th  century),  Arab  historian  and  geographer,  was  a 
great-grandson  of  W&dibf  the  freedman  of  the  caliph  Man^dr. 
Until  873  he  lived  in  Armenia  and  Khorasan;  then  he  travelled 
in  India,  Egypt  and  the  Maghrib,  where  be  died  in  891.  His 
histoiy  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  gives  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  pre-Mahommedan  and  non-Mahommedan 
peoples,  especially  oC  their  religion  and  literature.  For  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs  his  source  is  now  seen  to  be  the  Syriac  work 
published  by  C.  Bezold  as  Die  SckatzkdUe.  In  his  account  of 
India  he  a  the  first  to  give  an  account  of  the  stories  of  Kalila 
and  Dimna,  and  of  Sindibad  (Sinbad).  When  treating  of  Greece 
he  gives  many  extracts  from  the  phUosophers  (cf.  M.  Klamroth 
in  the  Zeitschrift  der  deutscken  morgerddndischen  CeseOschafl, 
vob.  xl.  and  idi.).  The  second  part  contains  Mahommedan 
history  up  to  872,  and  is  neither  extreme  nor  unfair,  although 
he  inherited  Shi'ite  leanings  from  his  great-grandfather.  The 
work  is  characterized  by  its  detailed  account  of  some  provinces, 
such  as  Armenia  and  Khorasan,  by  its  astronomical  details  and 
its  quotations  from  religious  authorities  rather  than  poets. 

Edition  by  T.  Houtsma  (3  vols.,  Leiden,  188^).  Ya'qQbi's  geo- 
graphy, the  Kitdb  vl'BulddHt  contains  a  description  of  the  Maghrib, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  larger  cities  and  much  topographical  and 
political  information  (ed.  M.  de  Gocje.  Leiden,  1893).   (G.  W.  T.) 

YAqOT,  or  Yakvt  (YftqOt  ibn  *Abdallah  ur-ROml)  (1x79- 
1229),  Anb  geographer  and  biographer,  was  bom  in  Greece 
of  Greek  parentage,  but  in  his  boyhood  became  the  slave  of  a 
merchant  of  Hamah  (Hamath),  who  trained  him  for  commercial 
travelling  and  sent  him  ti^o  or  three  times  to  Kish  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  (on  his  journeys,  cf.  F.  Wtlstenfeld,  "  Japut's  Reisen  "  in 
the  Zeitsehr,  d.  deuisck.  morg.  CeseUschaJl^  vol.  xviii.  pp.  397-493). 
In  1 194  he  quarrelled  with  his  master  and  had  to  support  himself 
by  copying;  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  studying 
under  the  grammarian  a]-*(JkbarL  After  five  years  he  returned 
to  his  old  master  and  again  travelled  for  him  to  Kish,  but  on 
his  return  found  his  master  dead,  and  set  up  for  himself  as  a 
bookseller  and  began  to  write.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
travelled  in  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt  and  visited  Merv,  Balkh, 
Mosul  and  Aleppo.  About  1 222  he  settled  in  Mosul  and  worked 
on  his  geography,  the  first  draft  of  which  was  ready  in  1224. 
After  a  journey  to  Alexandria  in  1227  he  went  to  Aleppo,  where 
he  died  in  1229.  In  his  large  geography,  the  Mujam  ul-Bulddn 
(ed.  F^  Wttstenfeld,  6  vols.,  Leipzig,  1866-73),  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  literature  or  the  stories  of  the  An\k  are  given 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  correa  vocalization  of  the 
names,  an  indication  whether  they  are  Arabic  or  foreign  and 
their  locality.  Their  history  is  often  sketched  with  a  special 
account  of  their  conquest  by  the  Moslems  and  the  name  of  the 
governor  at  the  time  is  recorded.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
the  nMAumeats  they  contain  and  the  celebrities  who  were  born  in 


them  or  had  lived  there.    In  thb  way  a  quantity  of  old  llteratme, 
both  prose  and  poetry,  is  preserved  by  Yflqat. 
The  parts  of  this  work  relating  to  Penia  have  been 

and  traxulatod  by  Barbier  de  N^nard  under  the  title  Di 

glopaphique,  historique  et  littiratre  de  la  Perse  (Paris,   1871). 
account  of  its  sources  is  given  in  F.  J.  Heer's    Die  kistorsscken 
und  geographiscken  Quetten  in  Jacutt  Mograpkisckem   IVooter^mk 
(Straasbuffg,  iW)*  and  the  material  rdatuig  to  the  Crusades  is 
treated  bjjr  H.  Derenbourg,  "  Les  Croisades  aa(W&s  le  dictionnaire 
g^ographique  de  Jacout  "  in  the  volume  of  the  CeiUenaire  de  fhceU 
deslangues  orientates  vioantes,  71-92.    A  digest  of  the  whole  voric 
was  made  by  Ibn  *Abdulhaqq  (d.  1338)  under  the  title    Mardfid 
ui-JitilA  (ed.  T.  G.  J.  JuynboU,  Leiden,  1850-1864).   Yfiqflt  also  wrote 
a  dictionary  of  geographical  homonyms,  the  Musktarik    (ed.   F. 
Wfistenfetd,  Gdttmgen,  1846).   Besides  all  this  activity  in  geosrapby 
Ys^Ot  gave  his  attention  to  biography,  and  wrote  an  important 
dictionary  of  learned  men,  the  Mu^^m  ul'Udabd*,    Parts  of  this 
work  exist  in  MS.  in  different  libraries;  vol.  i.  has  been  edited  br 

D.  S.  Maigoliouth,  Jrshid  al-Arib  II  d  MVrifai  ai  Adlb  (Londoa. 
1908).  (C.  W.  T.) 

TABKAND  (Chinese  name  Soche  Fu),  the  chief  town  of  the 
principal  oasis  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  on  the  Yarkaad-I>ar>'a, 
in  38*^  25'  N.,  77**  16'  £.,  and  3900  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The 
settlements  of  the  Yarkand  oasis  occupy  the  S.W.  comer  of 

E.  Turkestan,  and  are  scattered  along  the  numerous  rivers  which 
issue  from  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Pamir  in  the  W.,  and  the  Kara- 
koram  and  Kuen-Ltm  Mountains  in  the  S.    The  oasis  of  Kashgar 
limits  it  in  the  N.,  and  a  tract  of  desert  separates  it  from  the 
oasis  of  Khotan  in  the  S.E.    The  Yarkand-Darya  and  its  numer- 
ous tributaries,  which  are  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  the  mountain 
regions,  as  also  many  rivers  whidi  are  now  lost  in  the  steppe  or 
amidst  the  irrigated  fields,  bring  abundance  of  water  to  the 
desert;  one  of  them  is  called  Zarafshan  ("  gold-strewing  "},  as 
much  on  accoimt  of  the  fertility  it  brings  as  of  its  auriferous  sands. 
Numberless  irrigation  canals  carry  the  water  to  the  fields,  which 
occupy  a  broad  zone  of  loess  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  there  are  rich  pasturages,  where 
goats,  yaks,  camels,  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.    The  oasb  of 
Yarkand  is  regarded  as  the  richest  of  £.  Turkestan,  and  its  popu- 
lation probably  numbers  about  200,000  inhabitants.    Wheat, 
barley,  rice,  beans  and  various  oil-yielding  plants  are  grown,  and 
melons,  grapes,  apples  and  other  fruits.  The  cotton  tree  and  the 
mulberry  are  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  oasis.    Gold, 
lead  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  mountains,  thojgh 
only  the  first-named  is  worked.    Yarkand  is  renowned  for  its 
leather-ware  and  saddlery.    Carpets  and  silk  fabrics,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  are  manufactured.    The  population  consists  oi 
Persians,  who  now  speak  Turkish,  and  of  Tiurkish  Sarts. 

The  town  of  Yarkand,  which  has  a  population  of  about  loo^ooo 
(5000  houses  in  the  city,  and  as  many  in  Yanghishar  and  the 
suburbs),  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  five  days' 
journey  S.E.  from  Kashgar.  It  Is  surrounded  by  a.thick  earthen 
wall,  nearly  4  m.  long,  with  towers  in  the  Chinese  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  well  watered  by  canab.  The  square  fortress 
of  Yanghishar,  which  was  buQt  by  the  Chinese,  stands  wfthin 
400  yds.  of  the  walls  of  the  town.  This  is  one  of  the  three  strong 
places  in  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  ten  mosques  and  madrasas  of 
Yarkand,  although  poorer  than  those  of  Bokhua  or  Samarkand, 
enjoy  wide  renown  in  the  Moslem  world.  There  is  a  brisk  trade, 
especially  in  horses,  cotton,  leather-ware  and  all  kinds  of  im- 
ported manufactured  goods. 

Yarkand  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are—Yanghi-hissar,  which  has  about  600  houses, 
Tashkurgan  on  the  Pamirs,  Posgam  (1600  houses),  ICargalyk, 
at  the  junction  of  the  routes  leading  to  Ladakh  and  Khotan 
(2000  houses),  Sanju  (2000),  Tagarchi,  Kaitcfaum,  Besh'taryk 
(1800)  and  Guma  (3000). 

Yarkand  was  very  imperfectly  known  until  the  second  half  of 
the  loth  century.  Marco  Polo  ^ited  it  between  1271  and  1275. 
and  Goes  in  1603;  but  the  continuous  wars  (i«e  TuaKEstAX) 
prevented  Europeans  from  frequenting  it,  so  that  until  186^  the 
inlormation  borrowed  from  medieval  travellers  and  from  CInnese 
sources,  with  that  supplied  by  the  pundit  Mir  Isset  Uliah  in  1812, 
was  all  that  was  known^  about  tne.  Yarkand  region.  The  first 
European  who  reached  it  in  the  loth  century  was  Adolph  Schiagint- 
welt,  who  passed  by  Yarkand  in  August  1857,  but  was  killed  a  few 
days  la'ter  at  Kashgar.   The  pundit  Mohammed  Hamid  vifitcd  it 
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•n  1863  and  detemined  its  feosnphicd  pontton  and  altitude. 
L^ater  information  is  due  to  Rbbert  Shaw  and  G.  W.  Hayward,  who 
stayvd  at  Yarkand  in  1869.  and  to  Sir  Don^las  Forsyth,  who  first 
viasted  it  in  iStol  Three  years  later  he  visited  it  again  with  an 
expedition  which  had  Gocdon,  BeUew,  Chapman.  Trotter,  Biddulph 
suid  Stolicxka  as  niembera»  and  afterwards  published  a  detailed 
report  upon  the  scientific  results  ci  the  misiion.  In  1886.  after  a 
remarkable  journey  through  £.  Turkestan,  A.  D.  Carey  reached 
Yarkand  and  spent  the  winter  there.  It  was  agun  visited  by  Dr 
L.ansdeU  in  1888,  and  by  Dr  Aurel  Stein  in  1906.  The  Swedish 
Protestant  missioAaries  whose  headquarters  are  at  Kashgav  aaio' 
tain  a  nedical  mission  at  Yarkand* 

TARHOUTH,  a  seaport  town  and  port  of  entiy,  Yarmouth 
county,  Nova  Scotiai  Canada,  on  the  Dominion  &  Atlantic 
railway,  2x8  m.  from  Halifax.  Pop.  (1901)  6450.  Steamers 
run  daily  to  Boston  (Mass.),  and  weekly  to  St  John  (N.B.)  and 
Halifax.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  and  has  good  schools 
and  small  local  manufactories.  Fish  and  lumber  are  exported 
in  large  quantities. 

YARMOUTH    (Gisat    Yashouth),    a    municipal,    county 
and  parliamentary  borough,  watering-place,  and  seaport  of 
Norfolk,  England  (with  a  small  portion  in  Suffolk),  121  m.  N.E. 
from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  served  also  by  the 
Midland  &  Great  Northern  joint  line.    Pop.  (1901)  51,316. 
It  lies  on  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  sand,  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Breydon  Water  (formed  by  the  rivers  Yare 
and  Waveney)  and  the  river  Bure^    The  neighbouring  country 
is  very  flat,  but  the  Bore  affords  access  to  the  Norfolk  Broads, 
which  give  the  district  Its  well-known  individuality.    The  old 
town  of  Great  Yarmouth  was  built  chiefly  along  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Yare,  but  the  modem  town  has  extended  b^ond  its  ancient 
walls,  of  which  some  remains  exist,  to  the  seashore,  where  there 
are  a  marine  drive  and  three  pfera.    On  the  landward  or  Suffolk 
side  of  the  estuary  is  the  suburb  of  Southtown,  and  farther  S. 
that  of  Gorleston.    The  principal  features  of  Yarmouth  are  the 
N.  and  S.  quays,  and  the  straight  narrow  lanes  called  "  rows," 
145  in  number,  running  at  right  angles  to  them.    These  rows 
were  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  burgesses,  and  many 
of  the  houses,  now  tenanted  by  the  poorer  dasses,  have  panelled 
rooms  with  richly  decorated  ceilings.    The  old  town  is  connected 
with  Little  Yarmouth  by  a  bridge  across  the  Yare  of  stone  and 
iron,  erected  in  1854.    The  Bure  is  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge.    The  church  of  St  Nicholas,  founded  in  xioi  by  Herbert 
Losinga,  the  first  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  consecrated  in  11 19, 
is  one  of  the  largest  pariah  churches  in  England.    It  is  cruci- 
form, with  a  central  tower,  which  perhaps  preserves  a  part  of 
the  original  structure,  but  by  successive  alterations  the  form 
of  the  church  has  been  completely  changed.  The  Transitional 
derestoried  nave,   with  columns  alternately   octagonal  and 
circular,  was  rebtUlt  in  the  reign  of  King  John.    A  portion  of 
the  chancel  is  of  the  same  date.    About  fifty  years  later  the 
aisles  were  widened,  so  that  the  nave  is  now  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  building.    A  grand  W.  front  with  towers  and  pinnacles 
was  constructed  in  1330-1338,  but  the  building  was  interrupted 
by  a  visitation  of  the  plague.    In  the  t6th  century  the  monu- 
mental brasses  were  cast  into  weights  and  the  gravestones  cut 
into  grindstones.    Within  the  church  there  were  at  one  time 
eighteen  chapels,  maintained  by  gilds  or  private  families,  but 
these  were  demolished  by  the  Reformers,  who  sold  the  valuable 
utensils  of  the  building  and  applied  the  money  to  the  widening 
>f  the  channel  of  the  harbour.    During  the  Commonwealth 
the  Independents  appropriated  the  chancel,  the  Presbyterians 
the  N.  aisle  and  the  Churchmen  were  allowed  the  remainder 
of  the  building.    The  brick  walls  erected  at  this  time  to  separate 
the  different  portions  of  the  building  rcmamed  till  1847.    In 
1864  the  tower  was  restored,  and  the  £.  end  of  the  chancel 
rebuilt;  in  1869-1870  the  S.  aisle  was  rebuflt;  and  in  1884  the 
S.  transept,  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  and  the  N.  aisle  underwent 
restoration.    The  width  of  the  nave  is  a6  ft.,  and  the  total  length 
of  the  church  b  236  ft.    St  John's  is  a  noteworthy  modem  church, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building 
erected  in  1850.    A  gremmar-achool  was  founded  in   1551, 
when  the  great  hall  of  the  old  hospKal,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Edwvd  I.  by  Thomas  Fasudfe,  was  appropriated  to  its  use. 


It  was  dosed  from  1757  to  i860,  was  re-established  by  the 
charity  trustees,  and  settled  in  new  bnildings  in  187  s.  Ajnong 
the  prindpal  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  public 
offices  (1883);  a  picturesque  toU>house  of  the  X4th  century, 
carefully  preserved  and  serving  as  a  int  library;  assembly 
rooms,  museum,  drill  hall,  custom  house,  barracks  at  South- 
town  and  theatres.  Among  charitable  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions aro  a  royal  naval  lunatic  asylum,  three  hospitals,  and 
fishermen's  hospital,  the  North  Sea  Church  Mission  and  various 
homes  and  minor  charities*  To  the  S.  of  the  town,  on  the  part 
of  the  peninsula  known  as  the  South  Denes,  are  a  race-course 
and  a  Doric  colunm  erected  in  18x7  to  commemorate  Lord 
Nelson.  To  the  N,  (on  the  North  Denes)  are  golf  links.  Winter 
gardens  were  opened  in  1904.  The  munidpal  and  parliamentmy 
borough  became  coextensive  by  the  inclusion  in  the  former 
of  Gorleston  in  1890.  The  parliamentary  borough,  returning, 
one  member,  falls  between  the  £.  division  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Lowestoft  (U vision  of  Suffolk.  Yarmouth  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  12  aldermen  and  36  councillors.    Area,  3568  acres. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  off  the  coast,  afford  excellent  anchorage  except 
in  E.  or  N.E.  winds.  The  channel  to  the  quays  was  made  by  Joost 
Janaen,  a  Dutch  engineer,  in  1567,  and  affords  a  depth  at  the  rar  of 
I  a  ft.  at  low  water.  The  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  arc  most 
important,  and  fish-curing  is  an  extensive  industry,  Yarmouth 
bloaters  being  widely  famous.  The  fishing  fleet  numbers  some  ^00 
vessels  of  ao,ooo  tons,  and  employs  about  3000  hands.  The  principal 
imports  are  coal,  timber  and  seeds,  and  exports  are  grain  and  fi^h.  • 
Other  industries  are  ship  and  boat  building,  rope,  twine  and  trawl- 
net  manufactories,  silk-crape  works  and  mailings. 

Yarmouth  (Gememwa,  Yernemuth),  which  lies  near  the 
site  of  the  Roman  camp  of  Gariannonum,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  landing-place  of  Cerdic  in  the  5th  century.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  convenience  of  its  situation  having  at- 
tracted many  fishermen  from  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made,  and  the  town  numbered  seventy  burgesses 
befOK  the  Conquest.  Henry  I.  placed  it  tmder  the  rule  of  a 
reeve.  The  charter  of  King  John  (1208),  which  gave  his  bur- 
gesses of  Yarmouth  general  liberties  according  to  the  customs 
of  Oxford,  a  gild  merchant  and  weekly  hustings,  was  amplified 
by  several  later  charters  asserting  the  rights  of  the  borough 
against  Little  Yarmouth  and  Goricston.  In  1552  Elizabeth 
granted  a  charter  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  afterwards  con- 
fixmed  and  extended  by  James  I.  In  x668  Charles  IL  incor* 
porated  Little  Yarmouth  in  the  borough  by  a  charter  which 
with'  one  brief  exception  remained  in  force  till  1703,  when 
Anne  replaced  the  two  bailiffs  by  a  mayor,  reducing  the  alder- 
men and  common  coundlmen  to  eighteen  and  thirty-six.  By 
the  Boundary  and  Munidpal^  Corporation  Acts  of  1832  and 
1855,  Gorleston  was  annexed  to  th«  borough,  which  became  a 
county  borough  in  x888.  Yarmouth  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  from  1300  to  x868,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
until  X885.  Fnm  the  ixth  to  the  x8th  century  the  herring 
trade,  which  has  always  been  the  main  industry  of  Yarmouth, 
was  carried  on  at  an  annual  fair  between  Michaelmas  and 
Martiimissi.  This  was  regulated  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  many  quarrds  arose  through  their  Jurisdiction  and 
privileges.  Yarmouth  has  had  a  weekly  market  at  least  from 
the  X3th  century. 

See  Vidcria  ComUy  History,  Norfolk;  H.  Swinden.  Hislory  ^ 
Great  YarmomA  {i77Vl  C.  J.  Palmer,  Bislory  of  Croat  Yarm&utk 
(»«54). 

YARMOUTH,  a  small  port  at  the  western  extremity  of 

the  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  on  the  shore  of  the  Solent,  wheu 

the  estuary  of  the  Yar  debouches.    Pop^  (1901)  903.    Steamers 

connect  it  with  the  London   &  South-Western  tailway  at 

Lymington  on  the  mainland,  and  it  b  also  served  by  the  Isle 

of  Wi^t  Central  line.    The  church  contains  a  fine  monument . 

to  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who  took  New  Amsterdam, 

afterwards  New  York,  from  the  Dntch. 

The  place  appcara  In  the  Domesday  Survey  of  1086  under  the 
name  of  Ermud;  it  was  then  assessed  at  i  hide  3i  virgates,  and  held 
in  parage  by  ^uric  and  Wislac,  two  of  \he  king^s  thegns  who  had 
also  held  it  under  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  first  charter  was 
granted  by  Baldwin  de  Red  vers  in  1115.  and  was  confirmed  by 
Edward  L,  Heniy  VI.,  Edward  IV.  andElixabeth.  but  the  earliest 
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doitflr  of  tncorporatioo  «m  from  James  !.•  inttitating  a  governing 
body  of  a  mayor  and  twelve  chief  burgeaBes,  with  power  to  choose  a 
steward,  town  clerk  and  aerieant-at-roace.  Under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1883  the  corporation  was  abolished  and  the 
administration  vested  in  a  town  trust  of  eleven  members.  Yar- 
mouth and  Newport  returned  members  to  parliament  as  one  borough 
in  1295.  but  no  further  returns  were  made  until  is&i,  from  which 
date  Yarmouth  continued  to  send  reoresentatives  until  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  The  cnarter  from  James  I.  instituted 
a  Wednesday  market  and  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  James,  which  were 
maintained  until  within  recent  years.  In  the  18th  century  Yar- 
mouth was  a  notorious  smuggling  centre.  In  iao6  John  embarked 
from  Yarmouth  for  the  expedition  to  La  Rochclle.  The  town  was 
burnt  by  the  French  in  1337  and  in  15^.  In  the  i6th century,  at  the 
time  6f  the  expectation  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  a  small  lort  was 
built  called  Carey's  Sconce,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  W.  of  the  town.  In  16^  Charles  I.  was  brought  to  Yarmouth  on 
his  way  from  Carisbrooke  to  Hurst  Castle;  and  in  1671  Charles  II. 
and  his  court  were  entertained  at  Yarmouth  by  Admiral  Sir  Robert 
Holmes,  governor  of  the  island. 

YARN,*  the  name  given  to  any  textile  fibre  when  prepared 
by  the  process  of  spinning  for  being  woven  into  cloth.  It  is 
only  in  a  few  minor  and  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  weaving 
of  haircloth  or  wire,  that  there  is  any  making  of  fabrics  without 
the  previous  spinning  of  yam.  But  yarn  b  of  the  most  diverse 
description,  and  its  value  varies  in  proportion  to  its  lustre, 
its  bleaching  and  dyeing  properties,  its  fineness,  strength, 
elasticity,  uniformity  of  diameter,  smoothness,  suppleness  and 
colour  in  its  naturid  condition.  Yarn  is  single,  folded  and 
fancy,  and  if  twisted  to  the  right  it  is  called  twist  way,  and  if 
to  the  left,  weft  way,  but  those  terms  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  yam  is  for  either  waip  or  weft. 

SingU  Yarn  consists  of  fibrous  matter  as  twisted  together  during 
the  }>rocess  of  spinning.  If  it  is  intended  for  warp  it  should  be  strong, 
elastic  and  smooth;  iifor  weft  it  has  less  twist  and  is  Spongy.  The 
raw  material  from  which  yarn  is  made  has  much  to  do  with  its 
appearance  and  value.  Thus  Cotton  Yam,  although  it  varies  from 
a  soft  spongy  thread  to  a  closely  compacted  one.  is  generally  dull 
in  appearance,  soft,  pliable  and  of  but  moderate  strength  and 
elasticity.  Dulness  in  this  material  is  not.  however,  a  constant 
feature;  when  combed  and  gassed  it  is  brighter  than  when  simply 
carded,  and  when  mercerised  it  assumes  a  high  lustre.  Cotton' 
vaste  Yarn  is  of  two  classes,  both  of  low  counts,  and  is  made  from 
the  cotton  wasted  in  the  preparing,  spinning  and  weaving  operations: 
one  from  soft  material  that  had  not  previously  been  spun;  the 
other  from  hard  threads  which  are  broken  up  mto  separate  fila- 
ments. The  best  grades  of  cotton  have  been  spun  into  commercial 
threads,  588,000  yds.  of  which  weigh  i  lb,  but  for  experimental 
purposes  much  finer  threads  have  been  spun.  For  yarn  in  more 
general  use  the  range  is  up  to  3KO,ooo  yds.  per  lb.  When  spun  from 
soft  waste  it  is  up  to  13,400  yos.  per  lb,  and  from  hard  waste  it  is 
up  to  2530  yds.  per  lb.  Linen  Yarn  ia  of  two  kinds,  namely.  Line 
and  Tow.  In  their  natural  conditions  both  are  stiff,  inelastic  and 
somewhat  rough,  but  the  method  of  spinning  has  much  to  do  with 
their  appearance.  If  spun  wet  they  are  more  compact,  smoother 
and  brignter  than  when  spun  dry;  yet  line  yarn  is  always  stronger 
and  better  in  these  respects  than  tow,  which  is  by  comparison  soft, 
full  and  hairy.  Both  bleach  to  a  pure  white,  become  lustrous  and 
moderately  soft.  Exceptionally  nne  linen  yarn  contains  180.000 
yds.  per  lb,  but  the  ranee  of  line  yarn  in  general  use  is  up  to  60,000 
yds.  per  lb,  and  that  m  tow  10,000  yds.  per  lb.  Wooaen  Yam  is 
soft,  spongy,  hairy,  elastic,  moderately  strong  and  possesses  felting 
properties  m  a  high  degree;  it  bleaches  indifferently  but  dyes 
readily.  It  is  spun  into  threads  that  range  up  to  15,000  yds.  per  lb. 
Several  kinds  of  waste  yarn  are  spun  from  wool,  such  as  Shoddy. 
Mungo  and  Extract,  most  of  which  are  irregular,  lustreless  and  only 
sattable  for  coarse  counts,  but  they  dye  well.  Shoddy  is  made  from 
the  liberated  fibres  of  soft  spun  woollen  threads  and  cloths  that  have 
not  been  felted.  Mungo  is  made  from  the  liberated  fibres  of  hard 
spun  woollen  yam,  and  felted  cloths,  while  Extract  is  made  from  the 
woollen  material  contained  in  mixed  goods,  the  ve^table  fibrous 
matters  from  which  have  been  destroyed  by  acids  and  heat. 
Worslod  Yam  H  made  from  combed  wool,  and  is.  as  a  oonscqucnce, 
uaiform  ia  dianater,  Imtrous,  smooth,  Very  elastic  and  strong. 
It  is  span  into  threads  that  range  up  to  56,000  yds.  per  lb.  Suk 
is  made  into  Net,  Spun  and  Notl  yarns,  all  of  which  are  readily 
dyed.  Net  Sitk  yields  Organzine  and  Tram;  both  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  diameter,  the  strongest  and  most  elastic  of  textile  threads, 
and  are  highly  lustrous  and  smooth;  but  or^atuiine  is  hard  twisted 
and  used  for  warp,  while  tram  b  slightly  twisted  and  used  for  weft. 
They  give  a  range  up  to  450.000  )rds.  per  lb.  Spun  Sitk  is  made  by 
combing  and  spuming  the  material  wasted  during  the  conversion 
of  cocoons  into  fabrics;  it  is  leas  lustrous  and  elastic  than  net  silk, 

*  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  but  apparently  the  word  Is  cognate 
with  "  cord."  The  meaning  "  tale  "  comes  from  something  spun  out. 


also  weaker.    Silk  Noil  is  made  from  the  fibrea  rejected  by  the 
comber  during  the  making  of  spun  alk,  and  is  inferior  in  all 


to  spun  silk.  Mixod  Yam  b  obtained  by  mixing  and  spasiiniv 
different  fibrous  materials  together;  as  cotton  and  wool,  aalk  «f>3 
ramie,  and  the  [woportions  in  which  they  are  mbsed  vary  from  10% 
to  80%  of  the  most  expensive  fibre.    The  counts  of  sui|^    yarns 


made  from  different  fibres  are  differently  expressed,  as  are 
ally  those  spun  in  different  districu  from  ttmilar  fibrea.  Cottoo 
yarns  are  based  upon  the  number  of  hanks,  of  840  yds.,  contained 
in  I  lb;  linen,  upon  the  number  of  leas,  of  300  yds.,  in  t  lb; 
worsted,  upon  the  number  o(  hanks,  of  ^  yda.«in  i  ■».  Wool 
is  expressed  in  the  West  of  England  by  the  number  of  hnnks.  of 
320  ydb.,  in  I  lb. ;  ia  parts  of  Yorkshire  by  the  number  of  ckeins, 
of  1520  yds., in  6  lb;  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the 
number  of  runs,  of  1600  yds.,m  i  lb.  Silk  b  expressed  by  the 
weight  of  1000  yds.  in  drams;  also  by  the  weight,  in  deaiera*  of 
476  meters,  the  denier  being  an  Italbn  weight  equal  to  njk*  pxt 
of  I  lb ;  spun  silk,  by  the  nuniber  of  hanks,  of  840  yds.,  in  i  lb. 

Folded    Yarn. — ^Yarn   is   folded   to  impart   increased   atrenstb, 
elasticity  and  smoothness,  and  is  used,  both  glaxed  and  langlaaed. 
for  warp  and  weft  in  ordinary  fabrics.     It  is  also  made  for  mch 
n>ecial  pui)Maes  as  sewing,  lace-making,  crocheting  and  hoiiici  y. 
The  counts  of  these  yarns  are  expressed  according  to  the  number 
of  threads  twisted  together,  as  2/50*.  3/6O*;  the  former  indicating 
that  two  threads  of  ^,  and  the  latter  three  threads  of  6o*,  wrre 
twisted  together  to  yield  yam  of  9$  hanks  and  ao  hanka  per  tt» 
respectively;  the  count  of  the  single  yam  being  invariably  nasncd  in 
the  cotton-,  linen,  woollen  and  worsted  trades.    With  spun  aUk  the 
practice  adopted  is  to  name  the  count  of  the  folded  yam;  thua, 
70/2  and  40/3  im(>ly  that  two  threads  of  140*  and  three  threads  of 
120*  were  respectively  folded  together.    Sewing  CoUon  shoald  be 
smooth  and  strong,  and  much  of  it  is  froni  two  to  sia  cord.    Wkea 
two  or  three  cord,  the  doubling  twist  b  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  singles.    When  more  than  three  cora]  it  usually  under- 
goes two  twistings,  the  first  in  the  same  direction  as  the  single 
threads,  the  second  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to,  and  more  doedy 
twisted  than  the  first.    Thusr—A  six-cord  thread  b  first  folded  and 
twisted  two  into  one,  then  three  strands  of  two  fold  are  twisted  into 
one;  after  which  it  is  sized  and  polished.    Lace  Yam  should  be 
strong,  elastic,  smooth  and  spun  twist  way  in  the  sini^lea,  but 
doubled  weft  way.    Crocket  Yarn  b  bulky,  elastic  and  has  a  corded 
appearance.    It  is  twice  doubled: the  first  time  it  b  twistfd  ia  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  singles,  the  second  time  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  singles.   Hosiery  Yarn  b  often  a  soft,  bulky,  single  thread, 
but  it  is  also  folded,  sometimes  without  being  twisted,  at  other  times 
it  is  slightly  twisted.    There  are  two  types,  namely,  wool  and  silk, 
neither  of  which  need  be  made  from  tne  fibres  named.    For  the 
former  a  hairy  surface  is  not  objectionable,  but  the  latter  dioald  be 
smooth,  and  may  be  gassed.    Polisked  Yam  may  be  either  single  or 
folded,  but  it  should  be  fully  twisted  and  level.    It  is  bleached  or 
dyed  in  hanks,  immersed  in  size  and  polished  with  brushes  wh^e  the 
sue  is  moist. 

Fancy  Yam  is  made  by  twisting  together  threads  of  different 
counts,  colours,  materiab  or  twistings,  at  regular  or  iiragfklar 
tenuons.  and  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions.    The  effects  thus 
produced  are  known  in  commerce  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few.    Grandrdte  is  probably  the  one  in 
greatest  demand ;  it  has  a  mottled  effect  which  is  due  to  uniformly 
twisting  together  two  threads  of  different  colours,  but  of  approai* 
mately  equal  counts.    In  some  cases  the  folding  twist  is  slight,  ia 
others  it   is  considerable.     Mock  Grandrelle  presents  a  similar 
appearance  to  true  grandrelle.  but  is  made  at  the  smnning  machine 
by  twisting  together  two  rovings  that  are  dyed  in  different  colours. 
Flaked  Yam  has  a  cloudy  appearance  imparted  to  it,  (a)  by  twistiag 
a  hard  spun  thread  with  a  roving,  which,  at  regular  or  irregular 
intervals  is  made  thick  and  thin  by  drawing  rollers;  (6)  by  supply- 
ing, intermittently,  during  carding  or  spinning,  tufts  of  extra  fibre 
to  a  thread:  or  (c)  as  in  Knickerbocker  Yam,  by  dropping  small 
Quantities  of  dyed  fibres  into  two,  similar  or  dissimibr,  rovings  at 
the  spinning  machine,  or  into  two.  similar  or  dissimilar,  threads  at 
the  doubler.     Corkscrewed  Yam  has  a  spiral  aurface  effect  which 
may  be  produced  in  different  ways,  such  as  twisting  threads  together 
that  differ  in  tension,  in  count  and  in  the  quantity  or  direction  of 
the  twist  in  the  nngle  threads.    If  a  fine,  hard  spun,  single  or  folded 
thread  be  twisted  with  a  coarse,  soft  spun  single,  the  coarse  thread 
will  wrap  itself  about  the  fine  one  and  give  a  corrugated  surface. 
Ckain,  and  other  effects  may  be  given  by  two  foldings  and  twistings. 
if  for  the  first  doubling  a  coarse  soft  thread  is  twisted  with  a  finer 
one  having  medium  twist,  and  for  the  second  a  still  finer  thread 
is  tsristed  with  the  twofold  one,  but  la  the  opposite  direction  and  with 
a  different  number  of  twists  per  inch.    Gimp  Yam  is  spiral  ia  struc- 
ture and  requires  two  doublings,  the  first  to  form  a  twofold  s|wal, 
then,  at  the  second  doubling,  a  fine  tight  thread  b  added.   JtaaMca 
Yarn  is  formed  by  twisting  together  several  strands,  one  of  wiuch 
is  at  intervals  delivered  in  greater  lengths  Uian  the  otfaera,  ia  order 
to  alk>w  a  loop  to  be  made;  the  direction  of  twist  in  one  sbjKb 
may  differ  from  that  in  another.    Curled  Yam  is  produced  by  twist- 
ing two  supple  threads  round  a  longer  and  stiffer  one,  after  which 
a  fourth  thread  is  added.  (T.  W.  F.) 
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TABOSLAVL,  or  Ta&osiav,  a  govaninent  of  centml  Russia, 
aqparated  inm  the  gDvwnmcnt  of  Moscow  by  the  governmeDts 
of  Vladimir  and  Tver  on  the  S.»  and  haviffg  Tver  and  Nov|prod 
on  the  W.,  Volgoda  on  the  N.  and  Koatzoma  on  the  £.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest,  but  most  populous  and  busiest,  governments 
of  Great  Russia;  area,  15,747  ><)•  m*  It  consists  of  a  broad 
and  shallow  depression,  elongated  from  W.  to  £.,  where  the 
Volga  flows  at  a  level  of  360  to  330  It  above  the  sea,  while  the 
surrounding  hills  rise  to  700  or  800  ft.  In  the  W.,  especially 
between  the  Mologa  and  the  Sheksna,  the  country*  contains 
very  many  marshes  and  ponds,  and  there  are  low  and  marshy 
tracts  in  the  S.  about  Rostov. 

Jurassic  clays,  sandstones  and  sands  cover  nearby  the  whole  of 
YarcMlavl,  but  they  are  concealed  almost  everywhere  under  thick 
deposits  of  Glacial  boukler  clay,  which  b  regarded  by  Russian 
Seoloeists  as  the  bottom  moraine  of  the  great  ice-cap  of  the  Glacial 
period^  Tnassic  "  variegated  marls,"  widely  disseminated  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  middle  Volga  region,  undoubtedly  underlie 
nearly  all  the  Jurassic  deposits  of  the  government,  but  only  a  few 
patches  emerge  at  the  surface;  many  salt  springs  exist  in  these 
deposits.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  limestones  crop  out  only  in  the 
N.vV.  and  towards  the  E.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  bog-iron 
ores,  sulphate  of  copper  and  pottery  clay.  Peat  occurs  in  thick 
beds.  Tnere  are  several  mineral  springs.  The  soil  b  mostly  a  kind 
of  loess  of  moderate  fertility;  sandy  tracts  aie  not  uncommon. 

The  principal  river  b  the  Volga,  which  traverses  the  ^vernroent 
for  180  m.,  nuking  a  great  bend  to  the  N.  *  The  chief  towns — 
Rybinsk,  Yaroslavl,  Mologa,  Romanovo-Borisoglyebsk,  Ugtich  and 
Myshkin — are  situated  on  its  banks,  and  a  brisk  traffic  is  carried  on, 
both  by  the  river  itself  and  by  two  canab,  Mariinsk  and  Tikhvinsk, 
which  connect  it  with  the  Neva  through  its  tributaries  the  Sheksna 
and  the  Mologa.  Another  tributary  of  the  Volga  is  the  Kotorost, 
which  has  many  factories  on  its  banks  and  b  navigated,  especially 
in  spring.  The  Kostroma  flows  along  the  E.  hordes  and  b  a  channel 
for  the  export  of  timber  ahd  fuel. 

The  forests,  chiefly  fir  and  Scotch  pine,  cover  one-thiid  of  the  area ; 
but  they  are  being  rapidly  destroyed.    The  flora  bears  a  northern 
stamp,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  dwarf  birch,  of  the  Arctic  rasp- 
berry {Rubus  arcticus),  and  of  Linnaga  borealis. 

The  average  temperature  at  the  city  of  Yaroslavl  is  40*  F. 
<January,  6'5*;  July,  6i'5*):  the  prevailing  S.W.  and  W.  winds 
sender  it  motster  than  in  central  Russia.  Tiie  rivers  remain  frozen 
118  to  183  days  t^ttxy  year. 

The  population,  which  b  thoroughly  Russian,  numbered 
t ,  1 7 5.900  in  1906.    The  government  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Yaroslavl,  Datailov,  Lyubim, 
Mologa,  Myshkin,  Poshekhon.Romanovo^Boriso^yebsk,  Ros- 
tov, Rybinsk  and  Uglich.    Yaroslavl  belongs  to  the  manufac- 
turing region  of  central  Russia,  but  the  domestic  character 
of  many  industries  permits  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  their 
fields  and  also  to  work  in  small  factories.    The  peasants  and 
peasant  communities  own  over  5,000,000  acres,  or  about  57% 
of    the   total    area,   of    which    they    have   acquired    nearly 
1,000,000  acres   by   purchase   since   their  emancipation    in 
x86i;  30%  b  held   by   private   persons,   and    7%   W  the 
<rown.'    There   were   in    1900   1,169,000   acres   (13-3  %   of 
the  total  area)  under  cereals,  the  principal  crops  being  rye, 
wheat,  oats,   barley   and   potatoes.     Flax   b   widely   culti- 
vated both  for  linseed  and  fibre,  and  both  fresh  and  dried 
vegetables  are  exported;  Rostov  enjoys  a  great  reputation  as 
the  centre  of  this  industry.    Live-stock  breeding  b  of  only 
less  importance  than  agriculture,  and  poultry  b  exported. 
Large  numbers  find  employment  in  the  making  of  hardware, 
locks,  fdt  boots,  gloves,  wooden  wares,  pottery  and    metallic 
wares.    Factories  have  considerably  developed;  the  principal 
are  cotton,  flax  and  woollen  milb,  flour-mills,  tobacco  factories, 
distilleries,  breweries,  chicory  works,  tanneries,  candle  works, 
petroleum  refineries,  machinery,  chemical  and  match  works. 
Rybinsk  and  Yaroslavl  are  the  chief  commercial  centres,  but 
Rostov,  Mologa,  Romanovo  and  Poshckhon  cany  on  an  active 
trade  in  corn,  timber  and  manufactured  wares.    Many  of  the 
male  population  annually  leave  their  homes  to  work  all  over 
Russia  as  locksmiths,  masons,  plasterers,  waiters  in  restaurants, 
greengrocers,    tailors,   gardeners,   carpenters,   joiners,   pilots, 
boatmen. 

As  early  as  the  9th  century  the  Slavs  had  become  masters 
of  the  Yaroslavl  territory,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 


the  FiDsbh  tribcaof  Vessaod  ^lerya,  as  also  by  Mordvinians, 
Muroma  and  Cheremisscs  in  the  S.  Rostov  was  already  in 
exbteace;  but  Yaroslavl,  Rybinsk  and  Uglich  begin  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  annab  only  in  the  zxth  and  X2th  centuries. 
The  independent  principality  of  Rostov  was  divided  in  the 
,x3th  century  into  three  parts,  but  these  were  soon  afterwards 
successively  annexed  to  Moscow. 

YAROSlAVIi,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  its  con* 
fluence  «fith  the  Kotorost,  174  m,  by  rail  N.£.  of  Moscow. 
Pop.  about  70,000.  Yaroslavl  b  an  archiepiscopal  see.  The 
Uspenskiy  cathedral  was  begun  in  XS15  and  rebuilt  in  164^48; 
the  chuicbes  of  the  Preobrazhenskiy  monastery,  St.  John's 
and  Voskreseniye  date  from  the  xsth  and  17th  centuries. 
Yaroslavl  has  a  lyceuro,  founded  (1803)  by  a  wealthy  member 
of  the  Demidov  family.  The  manufactories  include  cotton- 
milb,  flour-milb,  toba^o  and  linen  factories.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1026-36.  It  became  the  chief  town  of  a  principality 
in  iai8  and  leinalned  so  until  1471,  when  it  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Moscow. 

YARRBLU  WIUJAM  (J784-X&S6),  Britbh  naturalist,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  June  1784.  Hb  father  was  a 
newspaper  agent,  and  he  succ^ded  to  the  business,  and  pro- 
secuted it  till  within  a  few  years  of  hb  death.  He  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  the  b«st  shot  and  the  first  angler  in  the 
metropolb,  and  soon  abo  became  an  exi)ert  naturalbt.  In 
iSss  l^c  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Unnean  Society,  of  which 
he  subsequently  became  treasurer,  and  was  a  diligent  contributor 
to  their  Transadionsi  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Zoob^cal  Society.  The  greater  part  of  his  leisure  towards 
the  end  of  hb  life  was  devoted  to  hb  two  great  works,  The 
History  of  British  Fishes  (2  vob.,  1836)  and  The  History  9J 
British  Birds  (a  vdb.,  1843).  These  works  from  the  first  took 
rank  as  standard  authorities.  He  died  at  Yarmouth  on  the 
xst  of  September  X856. 

YARROW,  a  river  and  parbh  of  Selkirkshire,  ScotUmd. 
The  river,  issuing  from  St  Mary's  Loch,  flows  for  X4  m.  E.  by 
N.  to  the  Tweed,  which  it  joins  about  3  m.  below  the  county 
town.  The  stream  and  vale  are  famous  in  poetry.  Only  a 
fragment  remains  of  Dryhope  Tower,  on  Dry  hope  Burn,  the 
home  of  Mary  Scott,  "  the  flower  of  Yarrow,"  whom  Walter 
Scott  of  Harden  married  about  1576.  On  Douglas  Bum,  a 
left-hand  tributary,  are  the  ruins  of  the  keep  of  "  the  good  " 
Sir  James  Douglas,  the  fiiend  of  Robert  Bruce;  and  Blackhouse, 
Mount  Benger  and  the  farm  of  Altrh^e  are  all  connected  with 
James  Hogg.  Near  Broadnieadows  Sir  William  Douglas,  the 
knight  of  Liddesdale,  Was  murdered  by  bis  kinsman  (1353)  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie 
at  Hermitage  Castle.  The  body  lay  for  a  night  in  Lindcan 
church,  now  in  ndns,  near  Selkirk,  before  its  burial  in  Melrose 
Abbey.  On  the  right  bank  are  the  ruins  of  Newark  Castle, 
built  by  James  III.  in  1466  as  a  hunting  seat,  afterwards  the 
property  of  the  Scotts  of  Bucdeuch.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Englbh  in  1548,  but  the  tower  was  restored.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  Yarrow  b  Bowhiil,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch. 

YATAGHAN  (from  Turk.  yOtaghan;  sometimes  spelled  in 
En^ish  "  attaghan  "  and  "  ataghan  "),  the  name  of  a  type  of 
swotd  common  to  l^lahommedan  peopks.  It  has  no  guard  or 
quillons,  but  a  large  and  often  decorated  pommel;  its  blade  has 
a  double  curve  on  the  cutting  edge,  first  concave  and  then 
convex;  the  back  is  usually  straight  (see  Sword). 

YATE8,  EDMUND  HODGSON  <x83i-i894),  Englbh  journalbt 
and  author,  son  of  Frederick  Heniy  Yates  (i 797-1843),  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of  July  X831.  Hb  father  and 
mother  {«ie  Brunton;  x799->x86o)  were  both  prominent  figures 
on  the  London  stage  from  about  18x7  onwards.  Edmund  Yates 
was  educated  at  Highgate  School  and  at  Dfbseldorf.  In  1847 
he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  General  Post  Office,  with  which 
he  continued  to  be  connected  up  to  1872,  becoming  in  1863 
head  of  the  missing  letter  department.  He  married  in  1853, 
and  soon  began  to  write  for  the  press.  Charles  Dickens  made 
him  dramatic  critic  to  the  Daily  Netn,  and  he  was  a  oostiibutar 
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to  HotuehcU  Words.'  'He  wrote  several  farces  whlth  were  acted 
between  1857  and  i860.  In  1855  he  had  begun  writing  a  column 
for  the  lUuslrakd  Times  (under  Henry  Vizetdly),  headed  "  The 
Lounger  at  the  Clubs  '*:  this  was  the  first  attempt  at  combining 
"  smart "  personal  paragraphs  with  the  better  class  of  journalism, 
and  in  1858  Yates  was  made  editor  of  a  new  paper  oJled 
Town  Talkf  which  carried  the  innovation  a  step  forward. 
His  first  number  contained  a  laudatory  article  on  Dickens, 
and  the  second  a  disparaging  one  on  Thackeray,  containing 
various  personal  references  to  private  matters.  Thackeray, 
regarding  this  as  a  serious  affront,  brought  the  article  before 
the  committee  of  the  Garrick  Club,  of  which  he  contended  that 
Yates  iiad  made  improper  use,  and  the  result  was  that  Yates 
Was  expelled.  Besides  editing  Ttmpk  Bar  and  Tindey*s  Maga- 
tine,  Yates  during  the  'sixties  took  to  lecturing  on  sodal 
topics,  and  pubUshed  several  books,  including  his  best  novel, 
Black  Sheep  (1867);  and  under  the  heading  of  "Le  Fl&neur" 
he  continued  in  the  Morning  Star  the  sort  of "  personal  column'"' 
which  he  had  inaugurated  in  the  lUustraied  Times.  On  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Post  Office  in  1872  he  went  to  America  on  a 
lecturing  tour,  and  aflerwards,  as  a  special  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald,  travelled  through  Europe.  But  in  1874, 
with  the  help  of  E.  C.  Grenville  Murray,  he  established  a  new 
London  weekly,  The  World,  "  a  journal  for  men  and  women," 
which  he  edited  himself.  The  paper  at  once  became  a  success, 
and  Yates  bought  out  Grenville  Murray  and  became  sole  pro- 
prietor. The  World  was  the  first  of  the  new  type  of  "  society 
papers,"  abounding  in  personal  criticism  and  gossip:  one  of  its 
features  was  the  employment  of  the  first  person  singular  in  its 
columns,  a  device  by  which  the  personal  element  in  this  form 
of  journalism  was  emphasised.  After  Truth  was  started  in  1877 
by  Mr  Henry  Labouchere  (who  was  one  of  Yates*s  earhest 
contributors),  the  rivalry  between  the  two  weeklies  was  amus- 
ingly pointed  by  references  in  The  World  to  what  "  Henry  " 
said,  and  ui  Truth  to  the  mistakes  made  by  '*  Edmund."  In 
1885  Yates  was  convicted  of  a  libel  in  1884  on  Lord  Lonsdale, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  Holloway  gaol  for  seven  weeks.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  RecoOections  and  Experiences  in  two 
volumes.  He  died  on  the  aoth  of  May  1894.  He  had  been  the 
typical /^ff^ff  in  the  literary  worid  of  the  period,  an  entertaining 
writer  and  talker,  with  a  talent  for  publicity  of  the  modern  type 
— developed,  no  doubt,  from  his  theatrical  parentage— which, 
through  his  imitators,  was  destined  to  have  considerable  influence 
on  journalism. 

TATES.  MART  ANN  (i  728-1 787),  English  actress,  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Graham,  a  ship's  steward.  In  1753  she 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Marcia  in  Samuel  Crisp's  (d  17S3) 
Virginia,  Garrick  being  the  Virginius.  She  was  gradually  en- 
trusted with  all  the  leading  parts.  Mrs  Yates,  whose  husband, 
Richard  Yates  {c.  1 706-1  7q6),  was  a  well-known  comedian, 
succeeded  Mrs  Gibber  as  the  leading  tragedian  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded — ^and  eclipsed — by  Mrs 
Siddons. 

TATES,  RICHARD  (Z81&-1873),  American  political  leader, 
was  bom  at  Warsaw,  Kentucky,  on  the  x8th  of  January  x8x8. 
He  graduated  at  the  Illinois  College  .at  Jacksonville  in  1638, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  politics  as  a  V  'hig.  From 
1843  to  1845  and  again  in  1849  he  served  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  in  I851- 
1855,  but  having  become  a  Republican,  was  defeated  for  a  third 
term.  From  1861  to  1865  he  was  governor  of  Illinois,  and  was 
successful  in  enlisting  troops  and  in  checking  the  strong  pro- 
Southern  sentiment  in  the  state.  He  was  a  inerober  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  x865~7x,  and  was  prominent  in 
Reconstruction  legislation.  He  died  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
the  27th  of  November  1873.  His  son  Richard  (b.  x86o)  was 
governor  of  Illinois  from  1901  to  xgos* 

TATSAUKf  called  by  the  Shans  Lawxsawx,  a  stale  In  the 
central  divisbo  of  the  southern  Shan  States  of  Burma.  Area, 
2 197  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  34,839,  of  whom  less  than  one4ialf  are 
Shans;  revenue,  £2000.  The  crops  grown  are  rice,  segaroum, 
cotton,  gfound-nvts  and  ofanges.    As  a  whole  the  state  is  motu- 


tainoos,  with  ranges  nmxdng  N.  and  S.    The  main  raxi^e  bas  s 
general  height  of  5000  ft.,  with  peaks,  such  as  Loi  SampA,  xiaag 
to  7846  ft.    The  middle  and  S.,  however,  consist  of  open  reel- 
ing country,  with  an  average  height  of  3500  ft.    To  the  >I.  the 
country  falls  away  to  the  Nam  Tu  (Myitngi),  where  there  are  fine 
teak  forests,  as  well  as  along  the  Nam  Lang  and  Kam  Et,  which 
with  the  Zawgyi  form  the  chief  rivers  of  the  state.    Moat  of  thes 
disappear  undergrouxui  at  intervals,  which  makes  the  eatradioa 
of  timber  impossible  except  for  local  use.  Lawksawk,  the  capital, 
stands  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Zawgyi,  near  a  small  weedy  lake. 
The  old  brick  walls  and  the  xnoat  are  falling  into  decay.     The 
chief  at  the  time  of  annexation  had  been  at  war  with  the  Bur*- 
mcse,  but  refused  to  submit  to  the  British,  and  fled  to   K£sg 
Hflng,  where  he  (Ucd  some  years  afterwards.    The  sawb^a 
chosen  in  1887  belonged  to  another  Shan  ruling  house.     He 
died  in  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

TATUNG,  a  trade-market  of  Tibet,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Chumbi  valley  near  the  Indian  frontier.  According  to  the  Con- 
vention of  X890-93,  the  market  at  Yatung  was  opened  to  India, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Tibetans  in  building  a  wall  across  the 
road  between  Yatung  and  Tibet  was  one  of  the  incidents  that  led 
up  to  the  British  mission  of  1904.  According  to  the  treaty  ol 
that  year,  a  British  trade-agent  was  to  be  maintained  at  Yatung 

TAUCO,  a  city  of  the  department  of  Ponce,  Porto  lUco» 
2om.W.byN  of  the  city  of  Ponce.  Pop.  (X899)  6108.  Yaucois 
served  by  the  American  Railroad  of  Porto'  Rico.  The  city  is 
situated  a1y)ut  x  50  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  delightful  climate. 
It  is  connected  by  a  wagon  road  with  its  poit,  Guanica  (pop^ 
about  xooo),  which  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Coffee  and 
tobacco  are  the  chief  industries.  Yauco  was  first  settled  in 
1756.  ' 

TAVORSKT,  STEPHEN  (€.  1658-1722),  Russian  archbishop 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  ablest  coadjutors  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  educated  at  the  Kiev  Academy  and  various  Polish  schocds. 
Becoming  a  monk,  he  settled  at  the  Kiev  Academy  as  a  preacher 
and  professor,  being  appointed  prefect  of  the  institution  and 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Nicholas.  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  Peter  by  his  funeral  oration  over  the  boyar  Sbem, 
and  was  made  archbishop  of  Ryazan  in  x7oa  In  1702,  00  the 
death  of  the  last  patriarch  of  Moscow,  Yavorsky  was  appointed 
custodian  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  patriarchal  see.  Not- 
withstanding frequeat  collisions  with  Peter,  and  his  parti- 
ality for  the  unfortunate  tsarevidi  Alexius,  Yavoisky  was  too 
valuable  a  man  to  be  discarded.  In  1721  he  was  made  first 
president  of  the  newly  erected  Holy  Synod,  but  died  in  the 
following  year. 

Yavorsky's  chief  worlss  are  his  Rock  of  Ike  Foiik  of  the  Orthodox- 
Catholic  Eastern  Chunh  and  Dogmatic,  Moral  and  Pamegyriad 
Sermons.  See  Y  T  Samarin,  Suphen  Yavorsky  (Rus.)  (Moscow, 
1844):  I.  Morev.  "  The  Rock  of  ike  FaUh**  of  the  MetroptUSom 
suphen  Yavorsky  (Rus.)  (Petenborg,  I904)» 

TAWL,  the  name  of  a  special  rig  of  small  sailing  vess^ 
or  yachts,  with  two  masts,  the  mainmast  cutter-rigged,  and  a 
small  mi2zen  stepped  far  aft  with  a  spanker  or  driving  saO.  The 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  small  ship's  boat  rowed  with 
four  or  more  oars.  The  word  is  apparently  an  adaptation  of 
the  Dutch  jW,  skiff. 

The  English  "  jolly-boat/*  a  small  bluff-bowed,  wide^transonted 
ship's  boat,  swung  at  the  stem  of  a  vessel  for  ready  use,  is  fxobably 
a  corruption  of  the  Danish  form  of  the  vmrdjolU.  Other  authon- 
ties  take  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  late  isthHreoturv  jWyiMif.  a  small 
ship's  boat,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  galiote,  galtiot  (tee 
Galley).  A  gaUiot,  however,  was  never  a  small  boat,  but  an  ia- 
dependent  vessel  propelled  by  oars  or  sails. 

TAWS,  the  name  in  use  in  the  British  West  Indies  for  a 
contagious  inoculable  tropical  disease,  running  a  chronic 
course  and  characterized  by  a  peculiar  eruption,  together 
with  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  know 
by  various  local  names  in  different  parts.  In  the  French 
Antilles  it  is  called  pian;  in  Brazil,  hoba;  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  gatlu,  dubi  and  taranga;  in  Fiji,  coko;  in  the  Malsy 
Peninsula,  ^tifrv;  in  the  Moluccas,  bouton  d^Amboine;  in  Samoa, 
tonga  or  tono;  in  Basutoland,  makaolai  and  in  Ceylon  it  ii 
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■pokea  of  under  the  name  of  paranii.    The  name  framboesia 

was  first  given  to  the  disease  by  Sauvages  in  1759  irom  the 

likeness  of  the  typical  excrescences  to  a  raspberry.    For  many 

years  yaws  was  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Afriojui  negro, 

cither  in  his  home  (both  west  and  east  coasts)  or  in  the  West 

Indies  and  Braail..  But  a  disease  the  same  in  every  respect  has 

long  been  known  in  the  East  Indies  (first  mentioned  by  Bontius 

early  in  the  17th  century),  affecting  the  Malays  nther  than 

the  D^Toes,  its  chief  teats  being  Amboyna,  Temate,  Timor, 

Celebes,  Java  and  Sumatra.    It  has  been  identified  by  De 

Rochas  and  other  observers  in  New  Caledonia  and  FijL 

The  general  coune  of  the  disease  is  as  follows.  Previous  to  the 
eruption  tliere  may  or  may  not  be  any  disorder  of  health:  in 
chiuireo  (who  form  a  large  put  of  the  subjects  of  yaws^  there  will 
probably  be  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  with  lan^or, 
debility  and  upset  of  the  digestion :  in  adults  of  ordinaiy  vigour 
the  eruption  is  often  the  first  sign,  and  it  is  attended  with  few  or 


the  size  of  a  sixpence  or  a  shillinjE.  The  pustules  then  break  and  a 
thick  viscid  idior  exudes  and  dnes  upon  them  as  a  whitish  slough 
and  around  their  base  as  a  yellowisn-brown  cruet.  Beneath  the 
whitish  slough  is  the  raspberry  excrescence  oryaw  proper,  a  reddish 
fungous  growth  with  a  nodular  surface.  The  favourite  seats  of 
the  eruption  are  the  forehead,  face,  neck,  arm-pits,  groin,  genitals, 
perinaeum  and  buttocks.  Hairs  at  the  seat  01  a  yaw  turn  white. 
In  young  children  or  infants  the  comers  of  the  mouth  ulcerate,  as 
in  syphUis,  and  the  perineal  excrescences  resemble  condylomata. 
The  pustules  and  excrescences  do  not  all  arise  in  one  crop:  some 
are  found  mature  while  others  are  only  starting.  If  the  patient 
be  of  sound  constitution  and  good  reaction,  the  yaws  may  reach 
the  full  siae  of  a  mulbeny  in  a  month,  in  which  Case  they  will 
probably  be  few;  but  in  persons  of  poor  health  they  may  take 
three  months  to  attain  the  site  of  a  wood-strawberry,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  numerous  inversely  to  their  size.  Often  there  is  one 
yaw  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  longer  in  falling;  it  is  called 
the  "  master  yaw  "  "  or  mother  yaw.*'  On  the  soles  of  the  feet 
(less  often  on  the  palms  of  the  unds)  the  bursting  yaws  are  as  if 
imprisoned  beneath  the  horny  cuticle;  they  cause  swelling  and 
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tenderness  of  the  foot,  until  set  free 
down  to  the  quick;  these  yaws  are  cal 

Usually  a  yaw  is  painless  unless  when  rubbed  or  irritated.  -The 
absence  of  pain  is  uted  as  a  diagnostic  si^  if  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  attack:  a  pustule  is  opened  and  a  little  of 
the  juioe  of  capsicum  dropped  into  it;  if  it  be  a  yaw,  no  smarting 
will  be  felt.  In  some  cases  a  few  yaws  will  show  themselves  long 
after  the  primary  attack  b  over;  tnese  are  called  "  memba  yaws 
(from  "  remember  "),  the  term  being  sometimes  applied  also  to 
protracted  cases  with  successive  crops  of  eruption.  Six  weeks  u 
the  average  time  in  a  good  case,  from  the  fint  of  the  eruptk>n  to 
the  fall  of  the  excrescences;  in  such  regular  cases  a  scar  remains, 
it  may  be  for  many  months,  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  (negro) 
skin.  But  the  disease  is  often  a  much  more  tedious  affair,  the  more 
protracted  type  having  become  common  in  the  West  Indies  of 
recent  years.  In  such  cases  the  eruption  comes  out  by  degrees  and 
as  if  with  difficulty,  crop  after  crop;  foul,  excavating  and  corroding 
ulcers  nuiy  remain,  or  a  limb  may  be  In  part  seamed  and  mutilated 
by  the  scare  of  old  ukeration.  The  scare  after  ulceration  are  not 
so  dark  as  the  skin  around. 

Adiology.'^Yswt  h  a  highly  contagious  disease.  It  is 
neither  hereditary  nor  congenital.  The  disease  spreads  by 
contact  with  previously  infected  cases,  though  it  has  been 
stated  that  infection  aho  arises  from  inhabiting  dirty  houses, 
the  fioon  and  walls  of  which  are  contaminated  with  yawcy 
matter  from  former  yaw  cases;  and  it  is  also  beh'eved,  and 
has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  infection  may  be  con- 
veyed by  files,  which  act  as  go-betweens,  carrying  infective 
material  from  a  yaws  sore  to  an  ordinary  ulcer.  The  virus 
most  be  introduced  directly  throu^  a  breach  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane;  an  attack  in  childhood  gives  a  large 
degree  of  immunity  for  the  rest  of  life.  A  micrococcus  was 
found  by  Pierez  and  Nicholls  in-  the  tuberdes  of  3raws,  but  a 
pure  culture  of  this  micro-organism  faOed  to  give  rise  to  yaws 
in  animals  into  whom  it  was  injected  experimentally,  and  in 
no  instance  was  it  present  in  the  blood.  In  1905  Aldo  Castellani 
demonstrated  in  yaws  the  presence  of  a  slender  spirillum, 
which  he  named  the  Spirochoita  pertenuis  or  Spirbchaeta  palli- 
iula.  It  was  also  experimentally  proved  by  him  (x)  that  the 
material  taken  from  persons  suffering  from  yaws  and  con- 
taming  the  Spirockada  pertenuis  is  infective  .to  monkeys; 
xxviu   t/5* 


(a)  that  when  the  Spirockaeta  pertenuis  is  removed  by  fitration 
the  material  becomes  inert;  is)  that  the  injection  of  blood 
from  the  general  circulation  of  a  yaws  patient  gave  positive 
results  in  monkeys;  (4)  by  means  of  the  Bordet-Gengou 
reaction  it  is  possible  to  detect  specific  yaws  anti-bodies  and 
antigen. 

The  prophylaxis  consbts  in  the  segregation  of  the  patients 
suffering  from  the  disease,  the  antiseptic  dressing  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  application  of  a  covering  to  protect  it  from  flies,  and 
the  thorouf^  deansing  and  disinfection  of  infected  houses 
and  dothing,  even  the  demolition  of  houses  in  endemic  centres, 
and  finally  the  compulsory  notification  of  cases  of  yaws  to  the 
local  sanitary  authority. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  malady  in  a  person  of  good  con- 
stitution runs  its  course  and  gets  well  in  a  few  weeks.  What- 
ever tends  to  check  the  eruption,  such  as  exposure  to  chill,  is  to 
be  avoided.  A  week's  course  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sdphur 
(confection  of  sulphur)  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness  is  often 
resorted  to,  so  as  to  bring  the  eruption  well  out  The  patient 
should  remain  indoors,  in  a  well-aired  room,  and  take  daily 
warm  baths  and  diluent  drinks.  If  the  excrescences  are  flabby 
and  unhealthy,  it  is  an  indication  for  generous  diet.  When 
the  eruption  is  declared,  iodide  of  potassium  and  arsenic  are 
very  bcnefidaL  As  external  applications,  weak  loticms  of  zinc 
or  carbolic  add  may  be  used,  and,  if  the  excrescences  are  irri- 
table, a  watery  solution  of  opium.  Tedious  and  unhealthy  yaws 
should  be  dressed  with  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper; 
the  same  may  be  applied  to  a  yaw  ulcer.  The  crab  yaws  of 
the  homy  soles  or  palms,  after  they  are  let  through  by  paring 
the  cutide,  may  be  dusted  with  alum  powder. 

On  the  whole,  the  mortality  is  small.  In  7157  West  Indian  cases 
treated  in  various  hospitals  there  were  only  185  deaths,  a  mortality 
<rf  25-8  per  thousand  (Nicholis). 

TAZDEGERD  ("made  by  God,"  Isdegeries),  the  name  of 
three  SaSsanid  kings  of  Persia,  (x)  Ya2DEGES0  I.,  son  of 
Shapur  III.,  399-420,  called  "  the  sinner "  by  the  Persians, 
was  a  highly  intdligent  ruler,  who  tried  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  dominion  of  the  magnates  and  the  Magian  priests. 
He  punished  the  nobles  severely  when  they  attempted  op- 
pression;  he  stopped  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  and 
granted  them  their  own  organization.  With  the  Roman 
Empire  he  lived  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  is  therefore  as 
much  praised  by  the  Byzantine  authors  (Procop.  Pers.  L  3; 
Agath.  iv.  26)  as  he  is  blamed  by  the  Persians.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty  years  he  appears  to  have  been  murdered  in  Khorasan. 

(2)  Yazdeceso  U.,  was  the  son  of  Bahram  V.  Gor,  438-457. 
He  persecuted  the  Christians  and  Jews,  and  had  a  short  war 
with  Kome  in  441.  He  tried  to  extend  his  kingdom  in  the 
East  and  fought  against  the  Kushans  and  Kidaritcs  (or  Huns). 

(3)  Yazdeceso  III.,  a  grandson  of  Chosroes  II.,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  his  son  Kavadh  IL  in  628,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
in  632  after  a  series  of  internal  conflicts.  He  was  a  mere  chHd 
and  never  really  ruled;  in  his  first  year  the  Arabic  invasion 
began,  and  in  637  the  battle  of  Kadisiya  dedded  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Ctesiphon  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
king  fled  into  Media.  Yazdegeid  fled  from  one  district  to 
another,  till  at  last  he  was  murdered  at  Merv  in  651  (see  Cali- 
phate, sect.  A.  x).  The  Parsees,  who  use  the  old  Persian 
calendar,  continue  to  count  the  years  from  Eis  accession  (era  of 
Yazdegerd,  beginning  June  i6th,  a.o.  633).  (Ed.  M.) 

TBAST  (O.E.  giest  or  gyst\  the  root  yer-,  to  boil,  ferment,  is 
seen  in  Sansk  nir^ydsa,  exudations  from  trees,  and  Gr.  fclcy, 
to  boil)|  a  cellular  organism  produced  in  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  saccharine  liquids  (see  Fxmcx,  Feukentation,  Bsewing). 

TEATS,  WILUAM  BUTLEB  (1865-  ),  Irish  author,  son 
of  J.  B.  Yeats  (b.  1839),  ^  distinguished  Irish  artist  and  member 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  was  bom  at  Sandsrmount, 
Dublin,  on  the  13th  of  June  1865.  At  nine  yeara  old  he  went  to 
live  with  his  parents  in  London,  and  was  sent  to  the  Godolphin 
School,  Hammersmith.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  the  Erasmus 
Smith  School  in  Dublin.  Later  he  studied  painting  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Royal  DubUn  Society,  but  soon  turned  to 
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litcratuiv,  contributing  poems  and  articles  to  the  DubUn  Uhp- 
versUy  Hevuw  and  other  Irish  periodicals.     In  1888  be  was 
encouraged  by  Oscar  Wilde  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  where 
he  published  in  1889  his  first  volume  of  verse,  The  Wanderings 
of  Oisin;  its  original  and  romantic  toucl;i  impressed  discerning 
critics,  and  started  a  new  interest  in  the  "  Celtic  "  movement. 
The  same  year  and  the  next  he  contributed  to  Mr  Walter 
Scott's  "Camek>t  Series,"  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys,  Fairy  and 
Folk  Tales,  a  collection  ojf  Irish  folUore,  and  Tales  from  Carleton, 
with  original  introductions.    In  1891  he  wrote  anonymously 
two  Irish  stories,  John  Sherman  and  Dhoya,  for  Mr  Fisher 
Unwin's  "  Pseudonym  Library."    In  189a  he  published  another 
volume  of  verse,  including  The  Countess  Kathleen  (a  romantic 
drama),  which  gave  the  book  its  title,  and  in  1893  The  Cdlic 
TwUighi,  a  volume  of  essays  and  sketches  in  prose.    He  now 
submitted  his  earlier  poetical  work  to  careful  revision,  and  it 
was  in  the  revised  versions  of  The  Wanderings  of  Usheen  and 
The  Countess  Kathleen,  and  the  lyrics  given  in  his  collected 
Poems  of  1895  that  his  authentic  poetical  note  found  adequate 
expression  and  was  recognized  as  marking  the  rise  of  a  new 
Irish  school.    In  the  meantime  he  had  followed  The  Countess 
Kathleen  with  another  poetical  drama,  The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire,  acted  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  for  six  weeks  in  the  spring 
of  1894,  published  in  May  of  that  year.     He  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  notably  -to  the  National  Observer  and  the 
Bookman,  and  also  to  the  Book  of  the   Rhymers*  Club — the 
English  Parnasse  Contemporain  of  the  early  'nineties.    With 
Edwin  J.  Ellis  he  edited  the  Works  of  WiUiam  Blake  (1893), 
and  aJso  edited  A  Book  of  Irish  Verse  (1895).    In  1897  ap- 
peared The  Secret  Rose,  a  collection  of  Irish  legends  and  tales 
in  prose,  with  poetry  interspersed,  containing  the  stories  of 
Hanrahan  the  Red.    The  same  year  he  print^  privately  The 
Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  afterwards 
published  in  a  volume  of  Mr  Elkin  Mathews's  "  Vigo  Street 
Cabinet "  in  1904.    In  1889  he  published  The  Wind  among  the 
Reeds,  containing  some  of  his  best  lyrics,  and  in  1900  another 
poetical  drama,  The  Shadowy  Waters.   He  now  became  specially 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  literary  theatre; 
and  be  founded  and  conducted  an  occasional  periodical  (appear- 
ing fitfully  at  irregular  intervals)  ^  called  first  Beltain  and  later 
Samhain,  to  expound  its  aims  and  preach  his  own  views,  the 
first  number  appearing  in  May  1899.    In  the  autumn  of  1901 
Mr  F.  R.  Benson's  company  produced  in  London  the  play 
Diarmuid  and  Cranio,  written  in  collaboration  by  him  and 
George  Moore.    In  1902  he  published  his  own  first  original 
play'  in  prose,  CatMeen  ni  Houlihan,  which  was  printed  in 
Samhain  in  October  that  year.     In  1903  be  collected  and 
published  a  volume  of  literary  and  critical  essays,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title.  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.    In  the  same  and  the 
following  years  he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  Plays  for 
on  Irish  Theatre,  comprising  Where  There  is  Nothing,  The  Hour- 
Glass,  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  The  Pot  of  Broth,  The  King's 
Threshold  and  On  BaiWs  Straw'.    In  1904  he  also  edited  two 
volumes  of  Irish  Representative  Tales.   Whether  or  not  "  Celtic  " 
is  the  right  word  for  it,  Mr  Yeats's  art  was  quickly  identified 
by  enthusiasts  with  the  literary  side  of  the  new  Irish  national 
movement.    His  inspiration  may  be  traced  in  some  measure 
to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  also  to  Blake,  Shelley  and  Maeter- 
linck; but  he  found  in  his  native  Irish  legend  and  life  matter 
apt  for  his  romantic  and  often  elfin  music,  with  its  artful  sim- 
pUdties  and  ttnhackneyed  cadences,  and  its  elusive,  inconclusive 
charm. 

See  the  sectioo  on  W.  B.  Yeats  in  Poets  of  Ou  Yoimt^  CeueroHou 
by  WiUian  Archer  (1902)/  and  for  biblionmphy  up  to  June  1903. 
Oi^isk  Itluslrated  Maganne,  vol.  xxix.  (N.S.)  p.  a88.  A  Ubnmr 
edition  of  hu  collected  works  in  prose  and  verse  was  issued  by  Mr 
Bullen  from  the  Siakespeare  Head  Works,  Stratford-on-Avon,  fai 
8  vols.,  1908. 

TKLAt  a  town  of  E.  Spain,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Murda,  on  the  YedarVillena  railway;  it  is  situated 
on  the  W.  dope  of  Monte  Castillo,  which  rises  above  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arroyo  dd  Jua.    Pop.  (1900)  18,743.    The  chief 


buildings  are  a  half-mined  dtadel,  a  modern  pftriah 
with  a  pillared  Corinthian  facade,  and  a  town  hall  mrnndlng 
in  a  fine  arcaded  square.  Yecla  has  a  thriving  trade  in  the 
grain,  wine,  oil,  fruit  and  esparto  graai  produced  in  the  sar> 
rounding  country. 

TEISK»  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Kuban  (Caucasus), 
founded  in  1848  on  a  sandbank  which  separates  the  shallow 
Bay  of  Yeisk  from  the  Sea  of  A20V,  76  m,  S.W.  of  Rostov^ 
on-the-Don.  Popt  35f446.  Notwithstanding  its  shallow  nsad- 
stead,  Yeisk  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and  eiqiorta  oora, 
linseed  and  wooL  There  are  wool-deansing  factories.  oil-wori» 
and  tanneries. 

YELLOW  FEVBR,  a  specific  infective  tropical  fever,  the 
of  which  is  transmitted  by  the  Stegomyia  fasciata  or 
mosquito,  occurring  endemically  in  certain  limited  areas.  The 
area  of  ^tribution  indudes  the  West  Indies,  Mexico^  part  ol 
Central  America,  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  and  BradL 

Tlie  first  authentic  account  of  yellow  fever  comes  from  Bridge- 
town, Barbados,  in  1647,  where  it  was  recognized  as  a  "  nova 
pestis  "  that  was  unaccountable  in  its  origin,  except  that  ISgon, 
the  historian  of  the  colony,  who  was  then  on  the  spot,  competed 
it  with  the  arrival  of  ships.   It  was  the  same  new  pestilcoce  that 
Dutertre,  writing. in  1667,  described  as  having  occurred  in  the 
French  colony  of  Guadeloupe  in  1635  and  1640;  it  recurred  at 
Guaddoupe  in  1648,  and  broke  out  in  a  peculiarly  disastxois 
form  at  St  Kitts  the  same  year,  and  agafai  in  1653;  in  1655  it 
was  at  Port  Royal,  Jamaica;  and  from  those  years  omrarcfa 
it  became  familiar  at  many  harbours  in  the  West  Indies  mad 
Spanish  Main.    It  appeared  at  the  Braailian  ports  in  1849.    la 
1853  it  appeared  in  Peru  and  in  iSso  on  the  W.  coast  ol  A£rica. 
In  Georgetown  (British  Guiana)  69%  of  the  garrison  died  in 
1840. 

During  the  great  period  of  yellow  fever  (lyQl'xSos),  aod  lor 
some  years  afterwards,  the  disease  found  its  way  time  after  tioie 
to  various  ports  of  Spain.  Cadiz  suffered  five  epfdemks  in  the 
x8th  century,  Malaga  one  and  Lisbon  one;  but  from  x8oo  down 
to  t83z  the  disease  assumed  much  more  alarming  proportions, 
Cadiz  being  still  its  chief  seat,  while  Seville/Malajps,  Cartagena. 
Barcdona,  Palma,  Gibraltar  and  other  shipptng  places  suffered 
severely,  as  well  as  some  of  the  country  districts  nearest  to  the 
ports.  In  the  seVer^  epidemic  at  Barcelona  in  the  summer  of 
i8ai,  5000  persons  died.  At  Lisbon  in  1857  upwards  of  6000 
died  in  a  few  weeks.  In  New  Orleans  7970  people  died  in  18^, 
3093  in  1867,  and  4056  in  1878.  In  Bio  4x60  died  in  1850, 
X943  in  185a,  and  1397  in  1886. 

Certain  distinct  conditions  have  seemed  to  be  necessary  for 
an  outbreak.  Foremost  we  may  notice  a  high  atmospheric 
temperature,  one  of  75"  F.  or  over. '  As  the  theraiometer  sinks, 
the  disease  ceases  to  spread.  Moisture  favours  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever,  and  epidemics  in  the  tn^ics  have  usually  occurred 
about  the  rainy  season.  Seaport  towns  are  most  affected. 
In  many  instances  the  elevated  airy  and  hygienic  quarters  of 
a  town  may  escape,  while  the  shore  districts  are  dedmated. 
Usually  the  disease  does  not  spread  to  villages  or  sparsdy  popu- 
lated districts.  Certain  houses  become  hotbeds  of  the  disease, 
case  after  case  occurring  in  them;  and  it  is  usually  in  houses 
that  the  disease  is  contracted.  A  house  may  be  said  to  be 
infected  when  it  contains  infected  mosquitoes,  whether  there 
be  a  yellow-fever  patient  tbere  or  not.  Ships  become  infected 
in  the  same  way,  the  old  wooden  trading  ships  affording  an  ided 
hiding-place  to  the  Stegomyia  in  a  way  that  the  modem  and 
airy  steamship  does  not. 

The  incubation  period  of  yellow  fever  is  generally  four  or  five 
days,  but  it  may  be  as  short  as  twenty-four  hours.  Tliere  are 
usually  three  marked  stages:  (x)  the  febrile  period,  (a)  the  period 
of  remission  or  lull,  (3)  in  severe  cases,  the  poiod  of  reaction.  The 
illness  usually  starts  with  languor,  chilliness,  headache,  and  ma- 
cular pains,  which  might  be  the  precursors  of  any  febrile  attack. 
These  are  followed  by  a  peculiar  look  of  the  eyes  and  fsce, 
which  is  characteristic:  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyessuflosed 
at  first  and  then  congested  or  ferrety,  the  nootrils  and  lips  led, 
and  the  tongue  scarlet— these  being  the  moot  obviow  lipt  d 
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ttnivenal  coagMtten  of  tht  ikltti  muooos  membnnes  and  otguis. 
Meanwhile  the  tempecatuze  has  risen  to  fever  heat,  and  may  reach 
a  very  Ugh  figure  (maximum  of  no*  -Fahr.,  it  la  said);  the 
pulse  is  quick,  strong  and  f  uU»  but  may  not  keep  np  in  these 
characten  with  the  high  temperature  throughout    There  are 
all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  Ugh  fever,  indnding  hot  skin, 
failure  of  appetite,  thirst,  nausea,  restlessness  and  dehiinm 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  violent);  albumen  will  nearly  always 
be  found  in  the  urine.   The  fever  is  continued;  but  the  febrile 
excitement  comes  to  an  end  after  two  or  three  days.  In  a  certain 
class  ol  ambulatory  or  masked  cases  the  febrile  reaction  may 
never  come  out,  and  the  shock  of  the  infection  after  a  brief 
interval  may  kavd  unexpectedly  and  directly  to  prostration  and 
death.    The  cessation  of  the-  paro.^y8m  makes  the  stadium,  or 
lull,  characteristic  of  yellow  fever.    The  Utherto  militant  or 
violent  symptoms  cease,  and  prostration'  or  coUapse  ensues. 
The  internal  heat  falls  below  the  normal;  the  action  of  the 
heart  (pulse)  becomes  sbw  and  feeble,  the  skJa  cold  and  of  a 
lemon-yellow  tint,  the  act  of  vomiting  effortless,  like  that  of  an 
infant,  the  first  vomit  being  clear  fluid,  but  afterwards  black  from 
an  admixture  of  blood.    It  is  at  this  period  that  the  prospect 
of  recovery  or  of  a  fatal  issue  declares  itself.    The  prostntion 
following  the  paroxysmof  fever  may  be  no  more  than  the  weak- 
ness of  commencing  recovery,  with  copious  flow  of  urine,  which 
even  then  is  very  dark-coloured  from  the  presence  of  blood. 
The  prostration  will  be  all  the  more  profound  according  to  the 
height  reached  by  the  temperature  during  the  acute  paroxysm. 
Much  blood  in  the  vomit  and  in  the  stools,  together  with  all  other 
haemorrhagic  signs,  is  of  evil  omen.   Death  may  also  be  ushered 
in  by  suppression  ol  urine,  coma  and  convulsions,  or  by  fainting 
from  failure  of  the  heart.    In  severe  types  of  the  disease  an 
apoplectic,  an  algid  and  a  choleraic  form  have  been  described. 

The  case  mortality  averages  from  is  to  80%.  In  Rio  in  1898 
it  reached  the  appalling  height  of  94*5%'  In  cities  where  it  is 
e^emic  the  case  mortality  is  usually  lower.  In  269  cases 
observed  by  Sternberg,  the  mean  mortaHty  was  37*7%.  In 
158  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  Vera  Cnu  in  1905  there  were  91 
deaths.  The  death-rate,  however,  tends  to  vary  in  different 
epidemics.  In  the  epidemic  occurring  in  Zacapa,  Mexico,  in  1905 
in  a  population  of  6000  there  were  700  cases,  and  the  mortality 
among  the  infected  was  40%. 

rfM/jMcn/.-^The  patient  should  be  removed  from  the  focus  of 
infection  and  nursed  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  screened  from 
mosquitoes.  •  The  further  treatment  is.  S3rmtomatic.  A  purga- 
tive, followed  by  hot  baths,  is  useful  in  the  early  stages  to  relieve 
congestion,  hi^  temperature  may  be  controlled  by  sponging; 
vomiting,  by  ice;  or,  if  haemorrhagic,  by  ergot,  perchloride  of  iron 
or  other  styptics;  and  pilocarpine  may  be  given  if  th&  urine  be 
scanty.  Sternberg  has  introduced  a  system  of  treatment  by 
alkali  to  counteract  the  hyperacidity  of  the  intestinal  contents 
and  increase  the  flow  of  urine.  Of  301  whites  treated  by  this 
method  only  7-3%  died,  and  of  73  blacks  all  recovered. 

Causation, — The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  discussed  In 
the  article  Parasitic  Diseases.  In  x88x  Dr  (Tharles  Flnlay, 
of  Havana,  propounded  the  theory  that  mosquitoes  were  the 
carri^  of  the  infection.  Numerous  theories  had  previously 
been  brought  forward,  notably  that  of  the  Bacillus  icUroides, 
described  by  Sanarelli;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  this  organism 
is  not  the  cause.  Other  authorities  held  that  the  disease  was 
spread  by  contagion,  by  miasmata,  or  some  other  of  the  vague 
agencies  which  have  always  been  put  forward  in  the  absence  of 
exact  knowledge.  Finlay's  mosquito  theory  remained  in  abey- 
ancc  until  attention  was  again  drawn  to  it  by  the  demonstration 
in  recent  years  of  the  part  played  by  these  insects  in  the  causa- 
tion of  other  tropical  diseases.  The  mosquito  selected  by  Finlay 
was  the  Stegamyia  fatciatOf  a  black  insect  with  silvety  markings 
on  the  thorax,  which  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  endemic 
afes.  It  frequents  towns,  and  breeds  in  any  stagnant  water 
about  houses.  Specimens  were  caught,  fed  upon  yellow-fever 
pstients^  kept  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  allowed  to  bite  susceptible 
persons  estaMi^ed  in  a  special  camp  with  other  susceptible 
persons  as  a  control.    Those  bitten  developed*  the  fever,  the 


othcn  did  not.    An  Amoietii  oommbiioB  was  appointed  In 

1900,  consiatins  of  Walter  Reed,  James  CsnoU,  A.  Agvamoiita 
and  Luear,  and  iu  conduHons  wen:  that  the  Siegomyia 
fatehta  is  the  agent  ol  Infectkm,  that  the  vteua  of  yellow  fever 
is  present  in  the  blood  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  fever, 
and  is  genexaUy  absent  en  the  fourth;  that  the  germ  is  so  small 
that  it  can  pass  through  a  Chamberland  porcdain  filter;  that 
the  bite  of  all  infected  Stegpmyia  does  not  produce  yellow  fever 
(about  35%  of  the  experiments  proving  negative);  that  mos- 
quitoes fed  on  yellow-fever  blood  were  not  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  infection  until  after  a  lapse  ci  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  but  the 
insects  retained  their  infective  power  for  at  least  fifty-seven 
days.  It  can  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  virus  of  yellow 
fever  is  a  parasite,  requiring  as  in  malaria  an  alternate  passage 
through  a  vertebrate  and  an  insect  host,  the  analogy  to  mabiria 
being  very  complete.  E.  Marchoux  and  P.  L.  Simond,  of  the 
French  Yellow  Fever  Commission  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  190IS,  have 
observed  an  Interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  the  S.  fascuUa. 
In  order  to  lay  her  eggs  sh&  must  first  have  a  feed  of  blood,  three 
days  after  wUdi  she  lays  them.  Before  she  lays  her  e^  she 
strikes  both  day  and  night,  after  that  period  at  night  only. 
Persons  bitten  in  the  day-time,  therefore,  do  not  develop  yellow 
fever,  while  those  Utten  at  m*^t  do.  This  may  ^hun  the 
impunity  with  wUch  Europeans  may  visit  an  infected  dfotrict 
in  the  day-time  provided  that  they  are  careful  not  to  sleep  there 
at  night.  It  was  stated  by  Marchoux  and  Simond  that  an 
infected  mosquito  transmits  the  parasite  to  her  eggs,  the  progeny 
proving  infective. 

Profhylaxis. — Following  on  the  publication  of  these  experi- 
ments there  was  instituted  a  vigorous  campaign  against  mos- 
quitoes in  Havana  in  1901,  based  on  the  methods  applied  to  the 
suppression  of  mabma,  and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Major  W.  C.  Gorgas  of  the  United  States  army,  diief  sanitary 
officer  of  Havana.  The  work  was  begun  on  the  37th  of  February 

1 901.  An  order  was  issued  that  all  receptacles  containing  water 
were  to  be  kept  mosquito-proof;  sanitary  inspectors  were  told  off 
for  each  district  to  maintain  a  constant  house-to-house  inspection, 
and  to  treat  all  puddles,  frc.,  with  oil ;  receptacles  found  to  contain 
larvae  were  destroyed  and  their  owners  fined;  breeding-grounds 
near  the  town  we.-e  treated  by  draining  and  oil;  hospitab 
and  houses  containing  ydlow-fever  patients  were  screened; 
infected  and  adjacent  buildings  were  fumigated  with  pyrethrum 
powder.  The  results  exceeded  all  expectation,  and  after  January 
X90S  the  disease  entirely  ceased  to  originate  in  Havana. ,  Cases 
occasionally  now  come  into  Havana  from  Mexican  ports,  but 
are  treated  under  screens  with  impunity  in  ordinary  city  hospitals 
and  never  at  any  time  ihfea  the  city.  Thus  in  1907  there  was 
one  death  from  yellow  fever,  and  the  general  death-rate  of  Havana 
from  al.l  diseases  was  17  per  thousand.  In  the  BuUeHn  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  of  Cuba  it  is  stated  there  only  occurred 
between  x905'-9  a  total  of  345  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  all  (^iba, 
where  ibrmerly  they  numbered  many  thousands,  and  in  April 
1910  the  republic  was  declared  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
disease. 

Among  other  modem  outbreaks  In  whkJi  sanitary  measures  have 
triumphed  in  the  suppression  of  ydlow  fever  were  the  outbreak  in 
New  Orieans  in  X905,  in  whfch  a  medical  staff  of  50  with  sub- 
ordinates to  the  number  of  1203  started  immediately  on  the  outbreak 
to  clean  up  the  city:  th«  outbreak  in  Belise,  British  Honduras,  in 
roox:  the  anti*yeUow-fever  campaign  undertaken  in  the  British 
W.  Indies  in  1900-9.  As  toon  as  the  Isthmian  Canal  commissk>ners 
took  over  the  administration  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  they 
undertook  a  vigorous  campajgn  against  the  mosquito,  as  the  result 
of  which  yelfow  fever  was  successfully  banished.  Colonel  Gorgas 
in  his  1908  report  wrote:  "  It  is  now  three  years  since  a  case 
of  yellow  fever  has  developed  in  the  Isthmus,  the  last  being  in 
November  r90^/* 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  had  lost  28,078  inhabitants  in  13  years  by 
yellow  fever,  and  Santo,  have  also  wa^ed  war  against  the  disease; 
as  a  result  of  the  anti-5fefomyMi  policy  the  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  in  Rio  fell  to  42  in  1906.  39  in  1907,  4  in  1908,  and  o  in  1009. 

See  Sir  P.  Manson,  Trofical  Diseases  (1907) ;  article  "  Yelk>w  Fever  " 
in  Allbott  and  Rolleston^s  System  of  Medieine'.  Sir  R.  Boyce,  Report 
on  Yethw  Pever  in  Honduras  (1906),  and  Heailh  and  Administration 
in  the  West  Indies  (1910) ;  Bulletins  of  the  U.S.  Yellow  Poeer  JnsHtule: 
AnnolesdeVInsHM  Pasteur  (January  1906). 
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YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


TELU>W810IIB  RATIONAL  PARK*  an  American  natioaal 
leservadoa,  aituated  mainly  in  N.W.  Wyoming,  tJ.S.A.,  dedi- 
cated by  the  United  States  govenuaent  as  "  a  public  park  or 
pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  pet^Ie." 
It  is  neariy  a  rectan^  in  shape,  with  a  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
of  6a  m.,  a  width  of  54  m.  and  an  area  of  approxtmately  3350 
sq.  m.  It  extends  into  Montana,  on  the  N.,  about  2^  m,  and  into 
Montana  and  Idaho,  on  the  W.,  2  m.  Except  at  its  main  en- 
trance, throogh  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  N.,  the 
park  is  entirely  surrounded  by  national  forests:  the  Gallatin 
and  Absaroka  national  forests,  on  the  N.;  the  Shoshone  and 
the  Beartooth,  on  the  £.;  the  Teton,  on  the  S.;  and  the 
Targhee,  the  Madison  and  the  Gallatin,  on  the  W. 

The  central  portion,  comprising  an  area  of  about  2000  sq.  m., 
is  an  undulating  volcanic  plateau  with  a  mean  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  about  8000  fL  Along  the  entire  E.  border  stretches 
the  Absaroka  range,  with  peaks  exceeding  11,000  ft.  (Index 
P^k,  11,740  ft.)  in  height.  On  the  N.  is  the  Snowy  range 
with  its  snow-capped  peaks.  W.  of  the  Snowy  the  Gallatin 
range  extends  S.  for  20  m.  along  the  W.  bender.  Electric 
Peak,  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  park,  rises  to  a  height  of 
11,155  ft.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  park  are  the  Red  Mountains, 
which  culminate  in  Mt.  Sheridan  (10,385  ft.)  and  afford  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  ^ole  region;  and  farther  S.  the  N.  q>ur  of 
the  lofty  Tetons  juts  across  the  S.  border. 

In  the  production  of  these  mountains  and  plateau  there 
was  first,  -at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  an  upheaval  of 
the  earth's  substance  to  form  a  mountain  rim  and  a  depressed 
basin.  Subsequently,  m  the  Tertiary  period,  there  were  two 
enormous  outpourings  of  volcanic  material — ^first  andesitic  lava, 
and  later,  after  a  long  interval  of  quiet,  rhyolitic — which  nearly 
half  filled  the  basin,  converted  it  into  a  plateau  and  broke 
up  the  mountain  rim.  Two  centres  of  volcanic  activity  were 
Mt.  Sheridan,  in  the  S.,  and  Mt.  Washburn,  in  the  N.  The 
volcanoes  have  long  been  extinct,  but  the  diminished  energy 
now  causes  hot  springs  and  geysers  in  all  parts  of  the  plateau, 
about  100  in  number.  More  than  half,  including  the  largest 
and  finest,  are  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  Geyser  basins,  near 
the  head  of  the  Madison,  here  known  as  the  Firehole,  river. 
Several  others  are  farther  N.  in  the  Norris  basin  upon  Gibbon 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Madison,  and  others  are  farther  S.  in  the 
Shoshone  basin. 

Excelsior,  the  largest  geyser,  with  a  crater  about  300  ft.  long  and 
200  ft.  wide,  has  not  been  active  unce  1890,  but  for  several  yean 
after  its  discovery  it  threw  up  at  iatervab  a  huge  mass  of  water  to 
a  height  of  200-250  ft.  Old  ralthful,  at  regular  intervals  of  65-70 
minutes,  throws  up  a  column  of  hot  water  2  ft.  in  diameter  to  a 
height  of  I25>I50  ft.,  and  the  eruption  lastt  4-4!  minutes.  The 
Giant,  at  intervals  of  2  to  4  days  or  more,  throws  up  a  column  to  a 
height  of  250  ft.  for  90  minutes.  The  Beehive  (so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  cone),  the  Grand  and  the  Lone  Star  throw  up  cx>Iumns 
to  a  height  of  soo  ft.  but  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  Norris  basin 
are  the  Black  Gcx>wler  and  the  Hurricane,  which  consist  of  smalt 
apertures  tluourii  which  steam  rushes  with  such  treroendoos  force 
tnat  it  may  be  neard  for  miles.  The  hot  springs  are  widely  distri- 
buted  over  the  plateau  and  number  from  3000  to  4000.  The  water 
of  most  of  the  sorings  and  gejrsers  holds  silica  in  solution  in  con- 
wdwable  quantities,  so  that  as  it  cools  and  evaporates  it  deposits 
a  daszling  white  sinter  which  has  covered  many  square  miles  of  the 
vaUeys  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding 
forests.  The  i^ngs,  geysers  and  steam  vents  are  scattered  over 
it  in  the  most  irxc^^ular  fashion.  The  silidous  matter  has  also  built 
up  around  the  springs  and  geysers  cones  or  mounds  of  considerable 
sue  and  great  beauty  of  form.  The  water  of  many  of  the  sprinn 
contains  sulphur,  iron,  alum  and  other  laateriab  in  solution,  which 
in  places  stain  the  pure  white  sinter  with  bright  bands  of  colour. 
The  tints  and  hues  of  some  of  the  podls  are  of  matchless  beauty. 
Near  the  N.  boundary  of  the  park  thore  is  a  group  of  about  70  active 
springs,  known  as  the  Mammoth  Hot  ^xin^,  which  bold  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution.  Their  deposits  have  built  across  a  small  valley 
or  ravine  a  series  of  broad,  flat*  concentric  terraces  beautiful  in 
form  and  300  ft.  in  height.  The  water  which  trickles  over  the  rims 
of  the  DOOM  and  basins  on  the  upper  terraces  is  a  transparent  blue, 
while  tne  formation  itself  contains  a  networic  of  fibrous  algae  which 
gives  it  a  wonderful  variety  of  cokiura  In  the  lower  Geyser  basfn 
are  the  Mammoth  Paint  rots,  a  group  ot  mud  springs  with  colours 
yarying  according  to  the  mineral  ingredients  in  the  steam,  which 
not  only  colours  the  mud  but  also  forms  it  into  imitative  figures. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  park  is  Mud  Caldroni  a  circular  crater  about 
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40  ft.  deep  with  the  boOmg  mud  at  the  bottom.    AitkMsg^ 
nave  been  some  changes  in  the  thermal  energy  in  the  park 
1 871,  there  has  been  no  appredabic  diminution.    Certaxn   s, 
and  geysers  lose  some  of  their  energy  at  intervals,  iriiile  ochers 
oertaw  geysers  have  become  quiescent,  but  some  new  ones  have 
formed. 

Tlie  Continental  Divide  crosses  the  paik  in  a  S.B.  dixectiae 
from  the  meeting-point  of  the  states  e^  Wyoming,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  The  small  section  S.  of  the  Divide  b  drained  by 
the  Snake  river  into  the  Columbia  river  and  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
the  large  section  N.  of  the  Divide  is  drained  by  the  Vellowstone 
and  Madison  riven  into  the  Missouri,  the  Mistbsippi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Lewis  river,  a.lork  oi  the  Snake,  has 
its  origin  in  the  beautiful  Shoshone  Lake,  and  the  Heart  river, 
another  fork  of  the  Snake,  rises  in  Beut  Lake,  tinder  Ml 
Sheridan. 

The  Ydlowstooe  drains  the  entire  E.  section.    Rising  jnst  beyosd 
its  S.  limits,  it  Hows  into  and  through  YeUowstone  Lake,  a  muni- 
ficent sheet  of  water,  very  irregular  in  shape,  dotted  with  forestrd 
islands,  having  an  area  of  about  140  sq.  m.,  lying  7741  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  neariy  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.    A  few  miles  belov 
the  lake,  the  river,  after  a  succession  of  rapids,  leaps  over  a  cfifi. 
making  the  Upper  Fall,  loo  ft.  in  height.    Half  a  mile  lower  dovs 
it  rolls  over  the  Lower  Fall,  which  has  a  dear  descent  of  306  ft 
The  river  at  this  point  carries,  at  the  average  stage  of  water,  aboot 
1200  cub.  ft  per  second.   With  this  fall  the  river  enters  the  *'  Gtiaad 
Canyon,"  which  in  many  sceuc  effects  is  unequalled,    lu  depth  is 
not  great,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  canyons  upon  the  Colacado 
river  system;  it  ranges  from  600  ft.  at  its  head  to  1200  near  the 
middle,  where  it  passes  the  Washburn  Mountains.    lu  leiwth  to      ^ 
the  mouth  of  Lamar  river  is  24  m.   It  is  cut  In  the  volcanic  ^ateas, 
and  its  ragged  broken  walls,  which  are  inclined  at  very  stfegp  as^ks. 
are  of  a  richness  of  colouring  that  almost  defies  desonptioii,  a 
colouring  that  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  thermal  qsriiws,  wt 
the  base  of  the  canyon,  upon  the  miners]  pigments  ui  the  lavs. 
Bright  orange,  yellow,  tea  and  purple  hues  predominate  and  are 
set  off  very  effectively  against  the  dark  green  pines  with  which  the 
margins  01  the  canyon  are  fringed,  and  the  white  foam  of  the  river 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.   Near  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Canyoe, 
Tower  creek,  sdiich  drains  the  concavity  of  the  horseshoe  foniKd 
by  the  Washburn  Mountains,  enters  the  Yellowstone.    Just  above 
its  mouth  this  stream  makes  a  beautiful  fall  of  132  ft.  into  the  nigc 
«n  which  it  joins  the  river.    A  few  miles  farther  down,  the  Yeilov- 
stone  is  jmnied  by  an  E.  branch,  Lamar  river,  which  drains  a  laiye 
part  of  die  Absaroka  Range.    Then  it  enters  the  Third  Caayoe, 
from  which  it  emerges  at  the  mouth  of  Gardiner  river.    The  latter 
stream  druns  an  area  of  elevated  land  by  means  of  its  three  forks, 
and  upon  each  of  them  occurs  a  fine  fall  in  its  descent  towan)  the 
Yellowstone.    The  Madison  rises  in  the  W.  of  the  park  and  flows  ia 
a  generally  N.  and  then  W.  course  out  of  the  park.    Its  watets  art 
maiiily  collected  from  the  rainfall  u|>on  the  plateaux,  and  from  the 
hot  springs  and  geysers,  most  of  which  are  within  its  dndnage  area. 
Upon  this  river  and  its  affluents  are  several  fine  falls.    Indeed.  aO 
the  streams  in  this  region  show  e^ndence,  in  the  diaracter  of  their 
oounes,  of  a  recent  change  of  level  in  the  surface  of  the  country. 

The  climate,  influenced  by  the  high  devation,  is  character- 
ized by  long  and  severe  winters  and  short  summers  with  grrat 
diurnal  extremes  of  temperature.  But  the  low  tempeiature 
causes  the  moisture-laden  tdnds  to  deposit  here  greater  qtiantities 
of  rain  and  snow  than  in  the  semi-arid  regions  bdow,  which  not 
only  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation,  but  cause  the  activity 
of  the  springs,  geysers  and  waterfalls.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  the  station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
near  the  N.  boundary,  is  39*  F.  The  summer  (Juatj  July 
and  August)  mean  is  59*;  the  winter  (December,  January  and 
February)  mean,  20^ 

Extremes  have  ranged  fr^m  96*  In  July  to  -35*  in  February.  The 
temperature  has  fallen  to  30"  in  July,  and  a  warm  samaNr  day  may 
at  any^  time  be  foUowed  by  frost  at  night.  The  asean  annual  pre> 
dpitation  is  iq'6  in.  Much  of  this  is  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  neariy 
half  of  it  is  during  the  four  months  from  December  to  March;  ta 
the  four  dryest  months,  from  luly  to  October,  it  is  only  4^4  in. 
Some  snow  falls  In  every  month  except  July  and  Atigost.  and  the 
average  annual  snowfall  amounts  to  94-7  in.  -  The  preYaiKng  winds 
areS. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  puk  h  ocrvend  with  dense  foresu 
of  Uack  pine  (Pituu  Mumyana),  balsam,  fir,  spnice,  cedsr 
and  poplar.  These  trees  do  not  attain  a  hu)ge  siae.  A  k>w 
bluebeiry  {Vaccimum  myrtUis)  fonns  a  thick  uadeibnsh  ia 
much  U  the  forest.  Choke-cherries,  gooBebecries,  bvilalo*' 
berries,  red  currants  and  black  currants  grow  along  the  stieam 
and  in  moist  places  of  the  lover  altilvdes.    Ia  the  glades  are 
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bundi-grtn  and  a  <r*i(ety  of  Boweilm  pluitii  bmtrrnipi. 
daisia,  fonct-me-DaU  ind  niha  wild  flooen.  may  be  (omd 
near  melting  uow-tunlu  Id  Augmt.  In  the  bot-^ring  dittricti 
•re  pluu  villi  peculiuiUei  both  of  ttuae  comnuHi  to  the 
doeit  and  thue  oibubob  to  die  ■eaifaon.  'la  the  N£.  comer 
of  the  puk  fossil  forats  rise  one  above  the  other.    After  Iht 


t,  too,  vu  buried  under  volciiuc  material,  and  the 
process  vu  repeated  several  times. 

The  native  fauna  is  abundant  and  raried.  The  poQcy  ol 
the  govcmment  which  protects  game,  ixMh  in  the  park  and  in 
the  surrounding  national  forests,  has  induced  elk,  deer,  ante- 
tope,  moUEilain-sbcep,  beai^  porcupino,  coyotes,  squirrels, 
gophcn  and  woodchucks  to  take  abetter  here.  There  are  also  a 
few  mOQte  and  some  beavers.  Black,  brown  and  griuly  bean 
may  be  iccn  at  almost  any  time  during  the  summer  scasoo 
leedijit  on  Ibe  prbage  from  the  hotels.  A  few  wild  bison  slill 
[eraiip  at  Uici,  and  besides  these  there  is  a  herd  of  about  loo 
confined  wilbin  a  pasture  in  the  Lamar  Valley.  The  lakes 
and  riven  are  well  stocked  with  trout  and  other  fish,  and 
visilon  have  the  privilege  ol  catching  a  limited  number  with 
rod  and  line.  Robiu,  bluebirds,  warbleis,  tbickadees.  hocbel, 
vireos.  wiens,  yellow  beaded  blickbicdt,  nutciukm,  nut- 
hatcbo,  meadow-larks,  ipicRnn,  woodpeckets,  lailu,  kingbird! 
and  several  other  species  of  tnuU  bitd»  are  found  In  the  park, 
but  the  number  of  each  is  not  great.  Among  birds  of  prey 
are  the  (olden  eagle,  bald  eagle,  hawks  and  owls.  Gceae, 
duclu,  cranes,  pelicans  and  guUs  an  very  oumerous  in  the 
wilumn  nonlhs. 

The  park  ii  under  the  lupcrviaao  of  a  supcrinleodetit  who 
is  appointed  and  instructed  by  the  Seoetary  of  the  Interior, 
[t  is  policed,  however,  by  Iioopi  ol  United  State)  avdiy 
•ilb  headquarters  at  Foit  YeUomtone,  near  the  Munmoth 
Hot  Spring,  and  the  building  of  rood*  and  otbei  improvemenu 
is  un^  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  only  nil- 
way  approaches  to  the  park  are  a  branch  of  the  Northern 
PaciSc  railway  up  the  valley  ol  the  Yellowstone  to  the  main 
gate  at  Gardiner,  Montana,  and  a  blanch  of  the  Oregon  Shott 
Line  up  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  to  Yellow- 
stone, Moatana.  Automobiles  ue  not  allowed  within  the  park, 
and  the  principal  means  of  conveyance  is  by  stage  coaches  and 
by  a  steamboat  on  Yellowstone  Luke.  There  arc  hotels  at  the 
Mammolh  Hot  Springs,  at  the  prindpal  geyier  basins  and  at 
Ytllowslane  Lake.     Ilie  hotclsand  stage  liiieiopcn  lorthe  tourist 

The  strange  pfaenomena  of  this  region  were  known  to  some 
of  the  Indiaoi;  tbey-were  discovered  by  John  Colter,  ■  raeiabei 
of  the  Lewi*  and  Cluk  apeditioa,  in  iloij  the  le^n  waa 
visited  by  James  Bridga  before  18401  an  account  of  the 
geysen  was  published  at  Nauvoo,  I11iii(Hi,  la  TU  IVaip,  a 
Mormon  paper,  in  1S41;  Captain  W.  F.  Raynoldt,  of  the 
United  Stales  Corps  ol  Topographloil  Engineeta.  with  full 
knowladge  of  Bridger*!  accounts,  was  ordeted  to  explore  the 
region  hi  1859,  and  yet,  chiefly  beame  o(  the  percent  m- 
cndulily  with  which  the  accounts  of  the  phenomena  wen 
received,  the  region  nmained  practically  unknown  until  iS7b- 
Fnn  iMj  to  1S66  gold  seekers  repeatedly  confirmed  the 
early  repotO,  and  the  publication  of  their  accounts  in  Western 
paper*  giadually  aroused  interest.  In  ift6q  a  private  exploring 
party,  coiasling  of  David  E.  Folaom,  C.  W.  Cook  and  William 
Peterson,  set  out  from  the  gold-fieldi  of  Montana  with  tbe 
eipresa  purpose  of  verifying  or  refuting  the  rumours,  and 
Ihey  returned  full  of  eothusissm.  In  iAto  a  senu-offidlj 
eapedilion,  led  by  Henry  D.  Wasbiwra,  the  surveyor-general 
ol  Montana,  and  Lieutenant  Guslavua  C.  Doane  of  the  Second 
Unhed  States  Cavalry,  made  the  "  YcDowstone  Wonderland  " 
widely  known.  A  year  later  an  expediljan  under  Dr  Ferdinand 
V.  Hayden  (iSict-iESt)  made  a  large  collection  ol  q>ecimeni 
and  photographs,  and  with  these  data,  together  with  the  tepoiia 
ol  this  and  the  Wash  bum -Doane  erpeditfon,  Congies  wu 
induced  to  reserve  ibc  area  Irom  settlement,  which  was  done 
by  an  act  approved  the  lit  ol  March  1S71.     In  tbll  year 
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:  made,  and  In  mbsequent  years 
army  eipeditioDS  continued  the  work  of  exploration.  In  1S7I 
a  map  of  the  park  based  upon  liiangulatioa  *i*  dnwn  iq>  by  tbe 
Ha>den  survey,  and  in  iWj-t;  ■  nme  detailed  m^  was  made 
by  the  United  States  Geolaiical  Sunr^,  and  a  lyMemalic  study 
ol  its  gcokigiial  phenomena  «u  iuUluted. 

S«  An  I 

(Wuhivi  , 

Natioul 


YBnN  (Fsiwui),  a  province  ol  Arabia,  forming  the  S.W 
owner  of  tbe  peniniula,  between  11*  35*  and  18*  N.,  and  41* 
and  47*  E.,  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Asir  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Dihaa  desert  and  Hadnmut.  Ptolemy  and  the  ancient 
geographer*  in  general  include  the  whole  peninsula  under  the 
name  of  Arabia  Fdii  (Malfiur),  in  which  sense  they  translate 
the  Arabic  Fnxn,  literally  "  right  hand."  for  all  Arabia  S.  ol 
the  Gull  of  Akaba  was  to  the  right  from  their  standpoint  of 
Alexandria;  the  Mahommedan  geographers,  however,  viewing 
it  from  Mecca,  confine  tbe  term  to  the  provinces  S,  of  He}as, 
including  Aiir,  Hadramul,  Oman  and  part  of  souihetn  Nejd. 
The  TuTki$b  viLiyet  of  Yemen  includes  Asir.  and  extends  along 
tbe  Red  Sea  oust  from  El  Laith  in  the  N.  to  Shekh  Said  at 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb;  its  land  boundary  on  the  E.  is 
'      '      ~  ~     where  the  boundsry  between 


Turki 


ntory  a 


itisfa  protection  was  defined  by  an  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  in  IQ04,  by  a  line  nmning  spprodmatdy 
N.E.  from  Sbekh  Said  to  the  Dahna  desert.  The  mahi  physical 
chancteiistics  ol  tbe  province  an  described  in  the  article 
AkABU.  A  lowland  strip  n  to  je  m.  wide  extends  along  its 
western  and  southern  coasts,  skirting  the  great  tnounlain 
range  wbich  runt  along  the  whole  western  side  of  tbe  Ariblsn 
penintuls,  and  attains  its  greatest  hei^l  in  tbe  Jibat,  oc  high- 
lands ol  Yemen;  beyond  this  mounlaui  innelhe  interior plateaa 
falls  gradually  towards  the  N.E.  to  the  Dahna  desert. 

The  lowland,  or  Tehanu.  It  hot  sad  generally  Kerile:  it  contains 
oases,  however,  near  tbe  loot  of  the  awuntains.  [enikisd  aid 
irrigated  by  hill  ttreami  and  ■upportiDg  many  large  vUlagea  and 
lowst.  The  mo«  impcntani  cil  Oxm:  are  Abu  AriaH,  Bet  el  Fikifc 
and  Zubed  in  tbe  wIKein  Tehama,  tbe  lattB-  a  thrivinl  town  of 
MMO  lahabiunis  and  the  latdence  of  ■  Turkish  kalnaklmj 
and  Abyan  and  Lahei,  the  diiel  plaee  of  tbe  independent  Abdah 
tribe,  in  the  loutliem  Tehana.  Kodeda  and  Aden  an  the  oihr 
ports  of  coiuiiKJcial  iomartaDee,  Lohala  and  Ghalefika  have  tuu 
loiMlgalficant  UOBg  vOlaces.  and  Mokha,  the  old  centn  <^  the 

■one  tone  Jo  bl  in  iridlh  riiini  steeply  from  the  loothilll  e<  tbe 
Tehama  to  an  avenge  height  ol  «oo  ft.;  many  tunmiiu  exceed 
10.000  It.— <he  hifhes  AxBTby  aeiual  survey  i>  ]^1  Manat.  io.s«S 
(t.,sbouttom.E:o(thetowaDnbb.  With  it.  lemperale  dlnal* 
and  reguhr  cahifall,  due  to  tbe  loBiieoce  of  the  S.W.  nwnsDon.  the 
Tibal  must  be  coseidend  the  tna*t  favnuicd  diBciet  of  Arabia. 
The  vUaces  are  substantially  built  of  Bone,  often  pictunsqudy 
situated  on  the  spun  and  crati  of  the  hilb.  the  hooies  dusterini 
round  the  dorr  or  towen  which  donunsie  the  cultivated  tloptt  and 
illeyi.    The  pfincipal  cropt  an  wheat,  barley,  millet  and  coflte, 

_i_^ J- .■_.,_  J .t .jj^  ilopescJ  the  raa« 

many  pla^  the  hm- 
„_.  an  cm  into  tonced 
HAE  tivea  by  the  Creek 


._, ,  _. highest  elevations,' 

0untain-IOpa  lanniiig  Exlcnlive  plateaux,  olten  scarped  on 
evctv  side  and  eoly  arewible  by  diSicull  osiha  cut  in  the  difli 
wbico  endrde  then  like  the  escarpments  of  a  natural  foetntt;  a 
ronaikable  example  of  this  ia  Jebet  Jihaf  on  the  Aden  border.  Moo  It. 
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tbova  iH-l»d  ud  4UO  Ct.  (bavc  the  Kuib*  nlky,  u  laakud 
pUtcAU  Hune  6  m.  todf » aauiniiic  Uklrty  of  forty  irituga. 

The  principal  town  of  Ilia  Jlbil  l>  li'li,  Ibe  (eat  of  ■  Turldili 
BHUBrif  j  M  pneat  popwoDB  dos  not  acecd  4DD0,  but  It  ni 
fVBBrfly  m  !■■■■  cinr»  mod  froa  it!  poaltioA  in  tin  centn  of  ■  com- 
pmlinlir  fntila  dMrict  u  tki  liuctioB  of  anmi  timdo  nine*  it 
raiHt  itwayt  bo  impoftant-  tt  coDCaiaa  fiva  moiquea  and  tika 
Turkiili  lovenuiHot  offica  and  bamc1a»  and  bi  tho  budncaa  qiurtcr 
■awiBi  aUm  and  ahopa  bepc  by  Gncfca.  Tlie  cUniale  ia  unlicalliiy, 
DHbua  owine  to  ita  pooitioa  ia  a  low  vaBcy,  44DO  It,  alnvfl  Bca-lcvol, 
at  dm  loot  oTtha  lofty  jibd  Sabm  <M00  Ct.),  and  avon  ia  NMiahr'a 
tima  many  of  tbo  bouoca  in  tlia  dty  wcra  in  nini.  TUrty  milca 
hinber  N;  an  tbe  Bnall  towna  of  Ibb  V^co  ft.)  and  JiUa.  aboot 
3  B.  apart,  typical  hiU  towoa  witb  tbeir  b^  atoiie-built  houiai  and 

rnd  ftncta.  To  tbe  E.  ob  tbo  main  nad  to  tbo  ooait  via  Znbol 
Uddi,  tbo  ccntn  of  a  coficecnnriac  diaict:  Bo  m.  to  tha  N.  ia 
ManlUia,  a  Turkuh  poM  on  Ibo  un  nad  (mn  Hodeda  to  tba 
canul.  and  the  chicl  plan  s(  Jcbd  Hub.  wbich  pniducca  tbe  bea 
aB«  in  ynvn.  Aootlwc  (roup  of  bill  towna  lia  itiH  lanbs  N.  in 
Ike  mouDUin  maai  brtwm  ibe  Wadi  Uanr  and  Wadi  U'a,  wben  Ibc 
■uongholdi  of  Dhlfir,  AOr,  Haja  and  Kautba'iaB '  "        '     ' 


K  tbe  TaiUtta  advaaca:    tba  lan-nac 


apin  In  I9IH-S 

I  ui  the  proviiKe,  and  tor  ^ 

I  niad  bi  VoiKa  from  iho 
nooaqnaiC  in  1871.    Tlu: 

wia.  Kbuirtn  and'^nTi. 
.  tba  diitrict  of  Ncirln,  ■ 
ia  valky*  iodudinr  the 
robaUy  draiaini  N-E-  to 
lani  cf  Janf,  a  noUow  or 
ing_  many  viiu™.  and  of 

and  Sabaan  IdncdoiiiB,  known  (o  tbe  ancienia  (nun  (hE  aailieK 
biitoTkal  tinu*  tbrouib  ibor  coiitn4  of  the  fnakiDCaE  ti*de  sf 
S-  Arabia-  Ma'in,  iaentificd  by  Haihry  aa  the  aral  of  the  former, 
it  o*  ■  hilltop  ■orrouaded  bv  walla  nill  will  pcCKmd.  Nuaieroiu 
other  nlaa  were  found  by  him  in  the  iMichbaurhaod,  (Dgether  with 
iBiaipdaaa  oippgRini  iba  identiGcuion.  Mltib,  the  Sabann 
capital.  wucclebntnllaT  in  Emt  dam,  built  according  to  liadilion 
by  tbe  QiMto  of  Shcba.  and  t£r  buciiing  of  which  in  a.d,  i»  It  taid 
U  h»*  lad  (D  tbe  abandoninent  of  the  ci».  Thit  nt.  however. 
«ara  probably  due  (d  ibe  deiaiontliin  el  tha  country  through 
dolemien.  wUeh  bit  toreed  the  teltled  population  farther  watt- 
ward,  wbere  Sana  becane  the  centre  of  the  later  Hinvaritlc  hiDgdara- 
The  ArUi  diititet  dialnad  by  tha  WwH  KhUd  aal  SUMn  btcwten 
Saia  and  the  Jaid  it  covered  witb  Hiinniitk;  mna.  tbowtaf  that 
die  laad  Idmetly  lupported  a  lai|e  aettlid  popataliDo  «b(R  owini 
n  tbe  want  of  wata  cullivdtlon  ta  now  impoitiblb 

South  of  Ihk  independent  tribal  teniun'y  tbt  priadpi 
Awan  and  SUbIm  on  tbe  toad  ladhw  tt.  ftooi  the  a 
Dht—r  [a  town  of  4000  labaMtaaia.  tba  midtnc*  of  > 
■od  the  acM  of  u  l>rimt  inivenlty)  and  Yarin  an  < 


.  of  Kilaba  thrsufh  which 

.  The  ICfiitory  to  the  S.  ud  E.  It  00 
a  under  Bitiiih  entection.  of  which  ihc  j 
ftDahthl  ud  tKTAhdtlL 


tabnaklm, 

„ m  an  on  Ibe  mad 

•  daja' {oumer  to  tbo  E.  ia  Rada  In  tha 
en.  unaedy  alarve  lown.bul  BOW  aiucb 
the  hounibry  n«  S.W.  id  the  nail 
ied  by  indefjendeot 


'  The  InhaUuiita  a 
poKoral  or  Kdmin°i™°f»«riB' He^i™NTjS'^hiri™™'n° 
BV.  At  io  the  adjoining  pmvinoc  of  Hadnmut,  whh  >h>ch  Yemen 
bH  alwayt  bfen  clD«cfy  Mtled.  the  people  are  divided  IritD  lour 
dauet;  (I)  The  Seyyidi  or  Ailirlll.  detcendanti  of  <he  pmphei, 
fortnlna  a  religiout  arialocracy;  (2)  tbe  Kabail.  or  tribcanwn. 
bekngnit  to  the  Kahianic  or  oriiinBl  S  Arabian  Rock,  who  lorm 


iba  bulk  of  the  popalatloo.  and  arotfiaoaty  data  baMiu>llvcM»yfi 
aimt;   (])  tbe  tndiu  citiaj   (4)  Iho  tacvUe  clua.  mo^y  of  im»d 

i^eicent,  aMTlncludlnt  a  ouiober  of  Jirwa.     Tbcse  Utter 

nrfa  and  occupy  icpinle  villAgn,  or  ciiurtcn 


.    Owng  to  the  tordthi 


haidibipito 


fd  the  a 


See  C.  Hitbuhr,  rroadi  and  Daaiplioi  ef  AraUa  (  _      _ 

1774);  D.  G.  Hoganh,  fAKlrotina  itr.4raha  (Londoa,  1904); 
ChKi,  CmUcUi  tut  CmralMi  Anbini  (Berlhi.  ifoof.  six 
PcUnmaniUilHiltb);  R.Utmu.UYimimlRar'   •— «- 

DcAen,  Vbjbv  a  YtrntrntPtiit,  1(84)1    S   U.  Z*< . 

^dinbuiib,  1000):  W.  B.  Harrii.  A  Jmntf  lluttid, 
(London.  itgiS:  H.  Bunhaidt.  Z.  i.  Ca.f»  ErMuiSe  1 
1900).  (fo.  7.  (R.  A.  -n./ 

TKVUBt,  &  rivet  of  Ana.  idiich  riis  in  (wo  principal  bead- 
■tnami,  ihe  Bd-kem  aod  the  Kbua-kem,  on  Ifae  plateau  tt 
N.W,  Moii^Ei— the  toiraer  on  the  S.  flank  of  Ihe  Sajia 
Mountains  in  97°  jo*  E,  and  51°  to'  N.,  isd  the  Utter  in  matslKi 
a  few  mi!o  W.  of  Lake  Kosto-goL  Tbcy  faave  a  westerly 
oiune,  but  aXlet  uniting  they  turn  N,,  throo^  the  Sayu 
Mountafm  in  the  wild  gorge  of  Kemchik,  in  91*  E.  Thence  the 
river  nukes  its  way  acrosa  the  Alpine  ttgiOD  that  borders  the 
Sayan  Mountains  on  the  N.  until  it  (^merges  upop  Ibe  Bteppcs  at 
Sayinsk  (53*  10'  N.).  Augmented  by  the  Abakan  on  Ihe  left 
and  the  Tuba  on  tbe  right,  it  traverses  the  mining  resion  of 
Minusinsk,  approaches  within  6  m.  of  Ihe  Chulym,  a  tributary 
of  tbe  Ob,  Intetsecu  the  Siberian  railway  at  Kraanoyarst. 
and  is  joined  first  by  Ibe  Kan  and  ttiea  by  tbe  Upper 
(Verkhnyaya),  the  Stony  (Podkamennaya).  and  the  Loott 
(Niihnyayi)  Tunguika,  all  from  (he  tight  Tbe  Upper  Ton- 
guika,  known  also  as  the  Angara,  drains  Lake  Baikal,  and  is 
navigabk  Irom  Irkutsk.  The  Vcnlsd  continues  N.  to  Ibe 
Arctic  Ocean,  joined  on  Ibe  left  by  the  Zym.  Turukhati  and 
Ingticvka,  and  on  the  right  by  the  Kurdka  and  Daneifakina. 
After  the  confluence  of  Ihe  Angara,  the  sirtuo  coniiniui  to 
widen  out  to  30  m.,  its  bed  being  littered  with  blan^  until  tt 
breaks  into  its  delta  (140  m.  long).  The  length  of  tbe  river  ii 
nearly  3000  m..  and  the  area  of  iu  drainage  basin  970,aaosq.  m- 
It  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  Minusinsk,  a  distance  of  1S40  dl, 
and  is  free  from  ice  on  tbe  average  for  155  days  at  Tumkbansk 
and  for  196  days  at  Krasnoyank.  A  canal  connects  tbe  Great 
Kaz,  1  tributary  of  the  Yenisei,  with  the  Eet,  an  affluent  of 
tbe  Ob. 

YBHintSlt.  1  BOVemnKnt  of  E,  Stbetia,  eitemUng  (ron 
tbe  Chlnoe  frontier  10  Ihc  sbores  of  Ibe  Arctic  Ocean,  with  an 
area  of  986,90!  *q.  m.  It  bu  the  ROvemmeDtsof  Tobobk  and 
Tomsk  on  Ibe  W.,  Yikulsk  and  Irktttsk'on  the  E.,  N.W.  Mod- 
goUa  on  the  S.  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  Ibe  N.  Its  soutbem 
eitromity  being  in  si*4s'N.  andiisnorthem  (Cape  Cbelyutkin) 
in  77°  38".  it  combines  a  great  variely  of  orogrspldcat  types, 
from  the  Sayan  a^Ine  regions  In  tbe  S.  to  the  Inndra*  of  tbe 
Arctic  litlor^ 

Tbe  boider-ridge  of  die  high  plateau  of  N.W.  Momolta.  wUeh  ■ 
kaown  under  the  general  ntBV  of  Ihe  Watem  Saytaa,  aad  leaibet 
altiiudta  of  7000  to  lODO  ft.  lunitt  it  on  the  S.    tbii  ia  Aanhid  oa 

by  narrow  valleyt  aeparailng  parmlid  cTiaint  of  mountuvt.  whidi  in 
built  up  of  cryetalline  ilaiet.  «boo  lo  700D  ft.  high.  Hen  in  tbe 
iiapeneoablefoiTaaatewTungiaftiBiliallvcliyhiintiiit-  TowaMi 
Ibe  5..  In  the  buinsof  tbe  Tut*,  SbIb.  Yut,  Kan.  Agvl  ud  Biryn. 

numerout  Eold-wathingi  have  been  eOtbliihRl  along  Ihe  Irngt. 
A  flatreoednnse of  ouunldnt,  hacdEy  attaining  mofe  iban  3000 to 

r,  ft.,  thoou  N.E.  fnn  die  KutnetiUy  Ala-tui  and  wiptnia 
dry  ateppca  of  Mknuintk  and  Abakan  from  the  nnt  unace 
of  plaint.. laoo  to  170a  ft.  in  altitude,  which  aim  iticlili  RE.  Inw 
Barnaul  in  Ihe  govemnent  of  Tomsk  10  Kiaanayank,  and  into  ibi 
upper  badn  of  Uie  Viui.  Another  lyelein  of  mounlaiat.  known  u 
the  Yeniidik  Taiga,  ffiia  on  tha  outer  border  of  diii  ttroct  Inilii 
^ma  between  Ibe  iipper  Tanguika,  or  Aaoia,  and  the  FudlBiBni' 
niya  Tuiuuika.  Tlus  tysten  coniiiu  of  levenl  pantld  chiini 
lunniniS.W.  to  N£., and  reaching  1300  lo  MOO fl.  In  t)tlludt.lh«>ih 
th<:y  ure  much  bwer  00  Ihe  left  bank  oTihe  YeoiaeL  For  miny 
yean  ptti  iha  Yeniialth  Ta^  bat  been  one  of  the  moil  pndBSin 
aunlerout  icgiDU  of  Siberia,  on  account  not  B  mchof  thepseeiute 
nl  „.,u  ;■,  it.  •1l„^>1  depovit  (which  are  poor  in  canparlui  nit* 
<A  the  fadlitiei  lor  lupplybig  the  goU-faUt 
he  tteppet  of  Miaoalnak. 
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Beyond  the  Yeniiebk  Tain  b^tii  the  hMrbnd*.  which  at  bo  pomt 
rise  more  than  a  fe«  hundred  feet  above  the  aea.  Thev  slope  gently 
to'vrarda  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  are  covered  with  lakes,  scanty 
forests  and  macnhtF,  and,  as  they  approach  the  ocean,  they  assume 
more  and  more  the  character  oi  barren  tundras.  Beyond  70**  N. 
tr«es  occur  only  along  the  courses  oC  the  rivers*  Two  ranges, 
tiotirever,  break  the  monotony  of  the  lowlands— the  Tun^sk. 
ivhk:h  stretches  N.E.,  between  the  Khatanga  and  Anabar  nvers, 
and  the  Byrranga  mountains,  which  skirt  the  N.W.  shore  of  Che 
Taimyr  peninsula.  The  shores  a(  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  indented  by 
deep  estuaries,  that  oi  the  Tax  penetrating  600  m.  into  the  interior 
of  t  nc  continent,  and  that  of  the  Yenisei  300  m.  Taymyr,  Tliaddeus 
and  Khatanga  Bays  are  wide  and  deep  indentations,  ice-bound 
almost  all  the  year  round.  Taymyr  peninsuhi,  between  the  Yenisei 
and  the  Khatanga,  is  a  stony  tundra. 

The  government  is  drained  by  the  Yenisei  and  its  affluents. 
In  55*  N.  this  river  approaches  the  Chulym,  a  tributary  of  the  Ob, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  isthmus  only  6  m.  in  indth.  The 
possibility  of  connecting  the  two  great  river  systems  of  Siberia 
at  this  point  has  often  oecn  discu^ed;  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
Chulym  valley  is  440  ft.  higher  than  the  other. 

Yeniseisk  is  rich  in  all  Kinds  of  meuls  and  minerals.  Gokl  dust 
appears  in  the  N.  Yeniseisk  Taiga,  in  the  region  of  the  Kuznetskiy 
Ala-tau  and  its  spurs,  with  the  baftlns  of  the  Tuba,  Siam  and  Black 
and  White  Yus,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Kan  and  Agul.  Silver  ore  is  found  in  th«  basin  ci  the  Abakan,  but 
t  he  mi  ncs  have  been  abandoned.  Jron  ore  occurs  almost  everywhere 
in  S.  Yeniseisk,  but  there  is  only  one  iron-work  on  the  Abakan. 
Salt  lakes  are  common. 

The  climate,  though  very  severe  throughout,  offers  great,  varieties. 
The  Minusinsk  steppes  have  a  dry  and^raatively  mild  climate.  At 
Krasnoyarsk  (55*  1'  N.)  the  climate  is  more  severe,  and  the  winds 
are  disagreeable.  The  yeady  fall  of  snow  is  so  small  that  the 
winds  blow  it  away  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  town  of 
Yeniseisk  (58**  a?'^  N.)  has  an  average  temperature  below  freezing- 
point,  and  at  Turukhansk  the  coMest  month  (February)  averages 
—34*  F.  On  the  Taymyr  peninsula  the  average  summer  umpera- 
tttre  hardly  reaches  4^.  .... 

The  highlands  bf  Sayan  and  Ala-tau  are  thickly  clothed  with 
forests  01  cedar,  pitch-pine,  brch,  elder  and  birch,  with  rhodo- 
dendrons, Berhtris  and  Rtbes;  the  Scotch  fir  appears  only  in  the 
tower  and  drier  parts  of  the  valkrys.    The  summiu  and  slopes  of 
the  mountains  are  strewn  with  debris  and  boulders,  and  thickly 
carpeted  with  lichens  and  mosses;  but  there  are  patches  of  meadow- 
land  brightened  with  Sowers,  most  of  which  are  known  in  Europe. 
Still,  the  flora  is  poor  as  a  rule,  and  Dr  Martianov,  after  several 
years'  labour,  succeeded  in  collecting  only  T04  species  of  phanero- 
gams.*   On  the  other  hand,  the  Minusinsk  plains  and  the  steppes 
of  the  Abakan  are  bright  with  flowers  scattered  amid  the  common 
Cramituae,  and  in  June  and  July  with  the  Polygala,  Dianlkus, 
Medicago,  Latkyrus^  yellow  sweet-scented  lily,  and  scores  of  other 
flowers,  mostly  familiar  in  Europe,  but  attaining  in  Yeniseisk  a 
larger  siae  and  greater  brilliancy  01  cok>ur.   The  rich  carpet  of  grass 
and  flowers  is  overtopped  by  the  tall  white  blossoms  of  Archan^elica 
and  spiraea  Ulmarta,  and  by  the  blue  masses  of  Veronica  hnpfolia. 
The  meadows  of  the  moister  localities,  surrounded  by  thickets  of 
willow,  popkir,  wild  cherry  and  hawthorn,  are  stiD  more  attractive, 
on  account  of  their  wealth  in  anemdtoes,  violets,  gentiauis  and  so  on, 
and  the  numerous  creepers  which  festoon  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
Dr  Martianov's  lists  enumerate  a  total  of  760  flowering  and  760  cryp- 
togamic  plants.    Of  the  lower  Fungi  ana  pararitieaiMyxomycetes 
1300  species  were  noted,  and  out  of  the  825  species  hitherto  described 
by  specialists  no  fewer  than  134  have  proved  to  be  new.    Farther 
N.  the  flora  is  similar  in  chs^racter  to  that  of  the  Siberian  lowlands 
(see  Siberia).    In  the  Taimyr  peninsula  it  b  represented  by  only 
134  species  of  flowering  plants. 

The  steppes  of  the  upper  Yenisei  have  bttn  inhabited  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  numberiess  kurgans,  or  burial- 
mounds,  graves,  rock  inscriptions  and  smelting  furnaces  of 
the  successive  inhabitants  are  scattered  all  over  the  prairies  of 
Abakan  and  Minusinsk.*  The  present  population  exhibit  traces 
of  all  their  predecessors.  Numerous  survivals  of  T\irkish  and 
Samoyedic  tribes  are  found  in  the  steppes  and  in  the  Sayans; 
but  some  of  them  are  greafly  reduced  in  numbers.  The 
estimated  population  in  1906  was  657,900.  It  is  almost  entirely 
Russian,  the  rest  (about  10%)  consisting  of  Samoyedes,  Tatars, 
Tunguses,  Yakuts,  Mongols  and  Ostyaks.  The  government  is 
divided  into  five  districts,  the  chief  (owns  of  which  are  Krasno- 
yarsk, Achinsk,  Kansk,  Minusindi  and  Yeniseisk. 

*  N.  Martianov,  "^  Materials  for  a  Flora  of  the  Minusinsk  Region," 
b  TfMrfyof  the  Kazan  Society  of  Naturalists  (xi.  3, 1883). 

■See  W.  Radlov,  Aus  Sibiriem  (a  vols.,  Leipzig,  1880),  and 
N.  Savcnkov,  in  JmmsHa  of  the  East  Siberian  Geograc^iical  Society 
Uvii.,  1887).  I 


Some  1,117,000  acrea  (o*a%)  are  under  crops,  the  princfoal  being 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes.  Live-stock,  indumng  rnn- 
deer,  breeding  is  very  extensively  carried  00.  Fbhing,  espedalty 
on  the  lower  Yenisei,  is  of  great  importance.  Sables  ane  not  pom 
to  be  found,  and  the  hunters  obtain  chiefly  squirrels,  foxes,  Arctic 


100,000  OS.  Salt  is  extracted  as  well  as  Epsom  salts.  Coal  has  been 
found  on  the  Lower  Tunguaka,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  and 
in  many  places  in  the  S.  of  the  government.  Silver,  copper,  lead, 
brown  coal  or  lignite,  rock-salt,  graphite  and  mica  all  exist  in  Urffi 
quantities,  but  are  not  regularly  mined.  There  are  several  dis- 
tilleries. The  trade  is  in  fun  (ecported),  and  in  groceries  and  manu- 
factured goods  (imported).  The  gold>fidds  of  the  Yeniseisk  Taiga 
are  supplied  with  grain  and  cattle  by  river  from  the  Minusinsk 
region,  and  with  salt,  spirits  and  iron  Sy  the  Angara.  The  govern- 
ment IS  tra\'ersed  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Sberian  railway,  and  con- 
siderable efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  regular  steamer  com- 
munication between  the  anouth  of  tiie  Yenisei  and  W.  Europe.  For 
some  yean  before  the  close  of  the  19th  century  steamen  (t.g.  that 
of  the  English  Captain  Wiggins)  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisri, 
importing  provisions  and  machinery  for  the  gold  mines.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  clear  the  rapids  of  the  Angara,  so  as  to  bring 
Lake  Biukal  into  steamer  communication  with  the  Yenisei.  Owijy 
to  the  shallowness,  however,  of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei, 
the  canal  connecting  the  Yenisei  with  the  Ob  has  not  proved  as 
serviceable  as  was  expected.  (P.  A.  K/;  J.  T.  Bs.) 

TDIUEIIK*  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  goven- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yenisei,  170  0. 
N.N.W.  of  KrasBoyaisk,  with  which  it  has  regular  conununica- 
tion  by  steamer.  Pop.  i»,ooo.  It  Is  the  centre  of  a  gold- 
mining  region,  and  has  a  puUic  library  and  a  natural  hittcMy 
and  archaeological  museum.    The  town  was  founded  in  16x8. 

TBOLA*  a  town  of  firitish  India,  in  the  Nasik  district  of 
Bombay,  on  the  chord  line  oC  the  Qieat  Indian  Peninsula 
railway,  18  m..  from  Manmad  jimction.  Pop.  (1901)  16,559. 
There  are  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  cloth  and 
thread,  and  also  ol  gold  and  silver  wire.  At  the  time  of  its 
fotmdation  Yeola  was  tmder  the  emperor  of  Delhi;  it  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  hands  of  the  rajas  of  Satara  and  then 
the  Pfeshwas.  Finally  it  was  given  in  grant  to  Vithal,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  chief  of  Vmchur. 

TBOMAN*  a  term  of  which  the  various  meanings  fall  into 
two  main  divisions,  fixst  that  of  a  dass  of  holders  of  land,  and 
secondly  that  of  a  retainer,  guard,  attendant  or  subordinate 
oflScer  or  official.  The  word  appean  in  M.E.  as  ytmau,  ^oman 
and  yeman;  it  does  not  appear  in  O.E.  Various  explanations 
of  the  first  part  have  been  suggested,  such  aMJung-mamt,  sroung 
man,  and  yeme-nuini  attendant,  from  yeme,  care;  but  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  first  part  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Ger.  CoHy  district,  province,  and  probably  occurs  in  O.E.  as  gio 
in  SiiXSri-gia,  Surrey,  i.e.  southern  district,  and  other  place-names. 
Thus  in  O.  Frisian  is  found  gdman,  a  villager;  Bavarian, 
gaumann,  peasant.  "  Yeoman  "  thus  meant  a  oountxyman,  a 
man  of  the  district,  and  it  is  this  sense  which  has  survived  in  the 
special  use  of  the  word  for  a  class  cl  landholders,  treated  below. 
For  the  transition  in  meaning  to  a  guard  of  the  sovereign's  body 
and  to  officials  of  a  royal  household  see  Yeomen  oi  the  Guaed 
and  Valet.  In  the  British  royal  household  there  are,  besides 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  yeoman  cA  th^  wine  and  beer  cellar, 
a  yeoman  of  the  silver  pantry  and  yeoman  state  porters.  The 
term  also  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  first  assistant  to  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  In  the 
British  navy  there  are  petty  officers  in  charge  of  the  signalling 
styled  "Yeomen  of  Signals."  For  the  history  and  present* 
organization  of  the  "yeomawy  cavaliy"  see  Yxoxamry  and 
United  Kingdou  (f  Army). 

The  extent  of  the  dass  covered  by  the  word  "  yeoman  "  in 
England  has  never  been  very  exactly  defined.  Not  only  has  the 
meaning  of  the  word  varied  from  centuiy  to  centmy,  but  men 
writing  about  it  at  the  same  time  have  given  to  it  different  in- 
terpretations. One  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  a  yeoman  is  that 
given  by  Chaucer  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Qmterbtiry  Taks. 
Here,  represented  as  a  forester,  he  follows  the  caquire  as  a 
retainer  or  dependant.  The  yeomen  of  the  ages  succeeding 
Chaucer  ate,  however,  practictlly  all  occupied  in  cubivating  the 
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lahd,  although,  doubtless  from  its  younger  sons,  the  class 
furnished  retainers  for  the  great  lords,  men-at-arms  and  archers 
lor  the  wars,  and  also  tradesmen  for  the  towns.  Stubbs  {Const. 
Hist,  voL  iii.)  refers  to  them  as  "  a  body  which  in  antiquity  of 
possession  and  purity  of  extraction  was  probably  superior  to 
the  classes  that  looked  down  upon  it  as  ignoble,"  and  Medley 
{Eng.  Const.  Hist.)  describes  the  yeomen  as  in  the  isth  century 
representing  on  the  whole  "  the  small  freeholders  of  the  feudal 
manor.*'  Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  following  Sir  T.  Smyth 
{De  repuMica  AniUtrum),  and  W.  Harrison  {Description  of 
Eng^nd)^  describes  them  as  having  free  land  worth  £6  annually, 
and  in  times  past  40s.,  and  as  not  entitled  to  bear  arms,  being 
for  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen,  and  this  description  may 
be  accepted  as  the  popular  idea  of  the  yeoman  in  the  16th 
century.  He  formed  the  intermediate  class  between  the  gentry 
and  the  labourers  and  artisans,  the  line  of  demarcation,  however, 
being  not  drawn  very  distinctly. 

The  yeomen  were  the  smaller  landholders,  and  in  the  15th 
century  were  practically  identical  with  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders who  exercised  the  franchise  under  the  act  of  143a 
Occasionally  they  found  their  way  into  parliament,  for  in  1446 
the  sherifiEs  were  forbidden  to  return  vaUetti  {i.e.  yeomen)  as 
members,  but  this- prohibition  had  very  little  result.  Soon, 
however,  the  name  appears  to  have  included  tenant  farmers  as 
well  as  small  freeholders.  Thus  Latimer,  in  his  famous  sermon 
before  Edward  VI.,  says:  "  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  but  had 
no  land  of  his  own";  the  bishop  represents  the  yeoman  as  an 
exceedingly  prosperous  person,  and  the  same  (pinion  had  been 
expressed  about  a  century  before  by  Sir  John  Fortescue  in  his 
Governance  of  En^nd,  The  decay  of  the  class  began  with  the 
formation  of  lar^  sheep  farms  in  the  i6th  century,  but  its 
decline  was  very  slow,  and  the  ytemen  furnished  many  sturdy 
recruits  to  the  parliamentary  party  during  the  Civil  War.  Their 
decay  was  accelerated  during  the  i8th  century,  when  many  of 
them  were  bought  out  by  the  large  landowners,  white  they  re- 
ceived another  blow  when  the  factory  system  destroyed  the 
country's  domestic  industries.  Many,  writers  4ament  the  decay 
of  the  yeoman  in  the  i8th  and  tgth  centuries,  but  this  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  exclude  all  tenant  farmers 
from  the  class,  which  they  confine  to  men  cultivating  their  own 
land.  Thus  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle  and  the  word  means 
to-day  mudi  the  same  as  it  meant  in. the  eady  part  of  the  15th 
century. 

YBOMAITRTr  the  name  given  to' the** volunteer  mounted 
troops  €A  the  home  defence  army  of  Great  Britain,  ever  since  their 
original  formation;  it  indicated  that  recruiting,  organisation 
and  command  were  upon  a  county  basis,  the  county  gentlemen 
officering  the  force,  the  farmers  and  yeomen  serving  in  its  ranks, 
and  all  alike  providing  their  own  horses.  Althou^  the  yeomanry 
was  created  in  1 761,  it  was  not  orgaiuzed  until  1794.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  the  French  War  recruiting  was  easy,  and  5000  men 
were  quickly  enrolled.  A  littte  later,  when  nx>re  cavalry  was 
needed,  the  Provisional  Cavalry  Act  was  passed,  whereby  a  sort 
of  revived  knight-service  was  established,  every  owner  iA  ten 
horses  having  to  find  and  equip  a  horseman,  and  all  who  owned 
fewer  than  ten,  grouped  by  tens  of  horses,  similarly  finding  one. 
But  an  amending  act  was  soon  passed,  by  which  yeomanry 
cavalry  could  be  substituted  for  provisional  cavalry  in  the  county 
quota.  This  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  yeomanry  recruiting,  as 
similar  enactnaents  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  vc4un- 
teers.  But  even  so  the  provisional  cavalry,  which  was  embodied 
only  in  counties  that  did  not  supply  the  quota  in  yeomanry,  was 
stronger  than  the  yeomanry  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  At  that 
peace,  partly  with  a  view  to  preserving  internal  order,  partly 
because  of  the  probable  renewal  of  the  war,  the  yeomanry  was 
retained,  although  the  provisional  cavalry  was  disbanded. 
There  was  thus  a  nucleus  for  eq>ansion  when  Napoleon's 
threatened  invasion  (1803-5)  called  out  the  defensive  powers  of 
the  country,  and  as  early  as  DecembCT  1 803  there  were  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  44>ooo  yeomen.  At  the  same  time  the 
limitations  as  to  place  of  service  (some  undertaking  to  serve  in  | 
any  part  of  Great  Britain,  some  within  a  specified  militaiy  J 


district,  most  only  in  their  own  county)  wwe  *>>fttif*tgii  TV 
unit  of  organization  was  the  troop  of  80-100,  but  iDost  of  the 
force  was  grouped  in  regiments  of  five  or  more  txoops,  or  r 
"  corps  "  of  three  or  four  troops.  Permanent  paid  a4iutaiiu  i&: 
staff  sergeants  were  allowed  to  corps  awl  regiiiients,  but  a-^ 
assistance  was  given  in  the  shape  of  officers  on  the  skdi  ve  list  aci 
serving  non-commissioned  officers  of  tbe  army  and  imiitiL 
Equipment,  supply  and  mobilization  arrangements  were  pordf 
regimental,  and  through  all  the  war  years  most  of  the  troops  aad 
squadrons  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  with  equipmeiftt,  food  aad 
forage,  complete  at  a  day's  notice.  They  were  tialned  as  l|gk 
cavalry,  and  armed  with  sabre  and  pistol.  But  a  lew  ton 
corps  had  mounted  riflemen,  and  several  oocpo,  both  in  town  and 
country,  had  one  or  more  dismounted  troops,  who  were  cmiried 
on  vehicles  similar  to  the  "  Expedition  or  Military  fly  "  pactrud 
byRowlandson. 

From  the  extinction  of  Chartism  to  the  South  African  Wir 
the  history  of  the  yeomanry  is  uneventfuL  The  atrengtii  of  ibt 
force  gradually  sank  to  10,000.  But  when  it  became  apporcBt 
that  mounted  troops  would  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Boers,  the  yeomanry  again  came  to  tTie  front.  Oi 
its  zo,ooo  serving  officers  and  men,  3000  went  to  South  Afiia 
in  newly  formed  battalions  of  "  Imperial.Yeomanry,"  aimed  asd  '■ 
organized  purely  as  mounted  rifles,  and  to  these  were  added  ova  | 
33,000  fredi  men,  foe  whom  the  yeomanry  organization  at  booc 
and  at  the  seat  <A  war  provided  the  cadres  and  training,  whik 
the  home  yeomanry  not  only  filled  up  its  gaps  but  exploded. 
In  1901  the  yeomanry,  now  aU  styled  "  Imperial,"  was  n- 
moddled;  and  the  strength  of  regiments  was  cqualixed  on  a 
four-squadron  basis.  In  the  prevailing  conditions  practicaBx 
all  r^^cnts  were  able  to  recruit  up  to  the  increased  estabhsb- 
ment,  and  the  strength  ci  the  force  was  mote  than  trcbkd 
Fresh  regiments  were  formed,  scMne  in  the  towns,  others  on  the 
nudeus  of  special  corps  disbanded  at  the  dose  of  the  Somk 
African  War.  In  1907  the  yeomanry  became  part  of  the  nr« 
Territorial  Force  (see  United  Kingdom,  S  Amy), 

YBOMEN  OF  THB  GUARD,  originally  "Yeomen  of  tk 
Guard  of  (the  body  oO  our  Lord  the  King,"  or  in  the  i  sth-centmr 
Latin,  "  Valecti  |^e  (corporis)  domini  Regis,"  the  title  (main- 
tained with  but  a  slight  variation  sbce  their  institution  in  2485. 
the  official  wording  under  Edward  VII.  bemg  "  The  King's  Body 
Guard  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ")  of  a  permaitent  railiuiy 
corps  in  attendance  on  the  sovereign  of  England,  as  part  ^  the 
ro^  household,  whose  duties,  now  purdy  ceremonial,  were 
originally  that  of  the  sovereign's  personal  bodyguard.    They  are 
the  oldest  existing  body  of  the  kind,  having  an  unbroken  rccoid 
from  X485,  as  well  as  the  oldest  mOitaiy  body  in  England.  Bcfoie 
that  time  there  had  been  forms  of  royal  guard,  but  no  permancxa 
institution.    Under  Edward  I.  we  find  in  England  the  *'  cross- 
bowmen  of  the  household,"  and  under  Edward  II.  an  "Arcbo- 
guard  of  the  King's  body  ";  but  the  "•  Archers  of  the  King," 
"  of  the  crown  "  or  "  of  the  household,"  who  appear  in  the 
records  up  to  1454,  seem  to  have  had  no  continuous  eslablish- 
menls.    Apparently  each  sovereign,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
established  a  new  Guard  of  his  own  particular  foUowers.    It 
was  not  till  Henry  VII.  created  the  "  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ** 
that  the  royal  bodyguard  came  into  regular  existence.    The 
first  warrants  to  individual  "  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  "  date  from 
September  x6, 1485,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  Guard  was 
created  by  the  king  on  the  battlefidd  of  Bosworth  (August  22, 
1485),  its  first  members  being  men  who  had  shared  Henry's 
exile  in  Brittany,  followed  him  on  his  return,  and  fought  as  his 
private  Guard  in  that  action.    The  warrant  of  September  18. 
1485,  now  in  the  Record  Office,  "  to  William  Brown,  Yeoman 
of  the  King's  Guard,"  corroborates  this  view — "  in  consideratioa 
of  the  good  service  that  oure  humble  and  faithful  subject  William 
Browne  Yeoman  of  oure  Garde  hath  heretofore  doon  unto  us 
as  well  beyonde  the  see  as  at  our  victorieux  joumeye."   It  is 
argued  by  Sir  Reginald  HenneU  that  the  title  of  "  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard  "  signified  Henry  Vll.'a  intention  to  choose  the 
special  protectors  of  his  person  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  nohOity, 
but  from  the  dass  just  below  them  (see  Yeoiun),  who  l^d 
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TIic  &nt  offidkl  nconM  ippcuufe  of  ibe  king'i  bodyfuid 
of  tbx  Vcomca  ol  the  Cuud  wu  at  lie  axunation  d(  its  loumlet 
Ueniy  VU.  U  WeUBuiuter  Abbey  oo  Ihc  jiit  ol  October  t4£s. 

nben  it  numbcnd  je  mcmben.  Thii  niunba  WM  niridly 
iocnual,  in  Uicre  it  an  aatlmtic  raU  of  i>6  illtDdiag  die 
king's  futitnl  in  i5<iq.  Hcniy  VllL  niKd  tbt  Utcngdi  of  Ibe 
Guaxil  to  600  when  he  look  it  to  visit  Fnncis  I.  of  France  at 
the  Field  oi  the  Clotb  o(  GoR  In  Queen  Elitatxih's  leign  it 
numbered  loo.  Tbe  caipt  was  otigiDaUy  olBceted  by  a  captain 
(&  post  long  auodated  witli  that  ol  v>ce-chambeilain).anciuitil 
(or  staBdaid-beaier),  a  deili  <i  tbe  cheque  (or  chequer  K^, 
his  duty  beinf  to  Iseep  tbe  toU  ol  every  one  connected  "itb  the 
bausehold),  besides  petty  aSiccrs.  captaiu,  sergeants  01  iishen. 
In  1669  Charles  IL  not^niied  tbe  Guard  and  gave  it  a  b«d 

ntof  laayeomeiitDfiicend  by  a  captain,*  lieutenaoi. 

a  detk  of  ibe  cheque  and  four  oxpaTiiJi,  nhich  is 
the  present  orEanizalion  and  itteDgtlu  Tbe  eoly  variatioa  ■• 
that  the  captaincy  is  now  a  ministerial  appointment  iilled  1>y  a 
noblcETian  of  distiuctinn  under  the  laid  chamberlain,  and  that 
the  old  rank  of  *'  corpocala  "  has  been  changed  to  "  eion,"  a 
title  derived  from  "eiempt,"  i.i,  exempted  from  reguhit  re»l- 
menlal  duly  for  employment  on  tbe  staG.     Formerly  ofBccis 

their  own. 

The  original  duties  of  tbe  Cnard  were  ol  the  most  cwnpn- 
hensive  nature.  Tbey  were  the  king's  penonal  allendants 
day  Mid  night  at  bone  and  abnud.  Thiy  were  reippntible 
for  his  uiety  not  only  on  Journeys  and  on  the  hatllclield,  but  also 
within  tbe  pftdoeu  ol  tbe  palace  ilseli,  Thi  rtgiOiiioni  lor 
nuking  ol  tbe  king's  bed  in  Tudor  timet  were  ol  the  matt  elabor- 
ate fomiality.  Mo  one  but  the  Yeomen  of  tbe  Guard  under  an 
officer  ml^t  touch  it.  Each  portion  was  separalely  eiamined. 
Each  sheet  or  coverlet  Hit  laid  nitb  tba  greatal  ceremony, 
and  tbe  sovHeiga  could  not  retire  to  reit  until  the  mark  was 
reported  as  well  and  tt\ily  done.  The  eiislence  of  the  custom 
is  verified  at  the  present  day  by  the  designationi  Y.D.fl. 
(■'  Yeomen  Bed-Hangers  ")  and  Y.B.G.  ("  Yeomen  Bed-Goeis  "), 
which  are  ttiU  afliied  aesinll  the  namei  of  certain  yeomen 
on  the  toll  of  the  Cuud.  Another  of  their  duties  outside  tbe 
palace  is  retained,  vit.  the  tearching  of  the  vaults  ol  the  bouses 
of  pariiament  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  dating  from  the 
"  Gunpowder  Plot  "  In  1605,  when  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
■eiied  Guy  Fawket  and  his  fellow-tiaiiois  and  conveyed 
the  Tower.'  Ow^g  to  the  desltuciion  by  £ie  of  moti 
records  ol  the  Guard  in  St  James'i  Palace  in  1S09,  the 
history  of  the  icarch  is  a  matter  ol  conttoveny.  It  it  i 
ic  papers  of  the  Haute  of  Lords  that  the  Gi 
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since  been  regularly  ooservca. 

Though  the  corps  from  the  eadiest  day  was  composed 
Iot(l4oldi(ts,  during  royal  progresses  and  journeys  a  port! 
ol  the  Guard  formed  a  mounted  escort  to  tbe  sovereign  until 
tbe  end  ol  tbe  Georglao  period. 

"      '  *       '  e  Yeomen  o[  the  Guard  Is  in  Its  most 


ting  char 


n  Tudor 


.     It 


le  first  ol  a  royal  ted  tunic  with  purple 
lacings  and  stripes  and  gold  lace  ornaments.  Sometimes  the 
sleeves  have  been  fuller  and  the  skirts  longer.  Red  knee-breeches 
and  red  stockings  (white  in  Geor^n  period  only),  flat  hat,  and 
black  shoes  with  red,  white  and  blue  rosettes  are  worn.  Queen 
Elisabeth  added  tbe  rull.  Tbe  Stuarts  replaced  the  ruH  and 
nund  hits  with  fancy  lace  and  plumed  hat*.  Queen  Anne 
diicirded  both  the  rufi  and  the  lace.  Tbe  Georges  reintroduced 
the  raS,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  part  trf  the  permanent  dtets. 
Bui  tbe  most  interesting  point  connected  with  the  dress  it  that 
the  goId-embToidered  emhiema  on  the  back  and  front  of  the 
coat)  tell  the  history  of  the  coniolidatioD  ol  the  kingdoms  of 


Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland.  From  14SS,  when  the  Gufd  wet 
created,  till  160],  the  emblems  were  Ihe  Tudot  crown  withthe 
Lancaaliian  rose,  and  the  initials  of  the  reigniag  sovereign. 
When  tbe  SluarU  succeeded  the  Tudois  in  iboj,  ihey  aubiti- 
luted  tfaeSt  Edwanf*  ctown  far  the  Tudor,  and  added  under  it 
and  the  iniiiab  the  motto  "  Dleu  el  moo  Droit,"  which  is  slOI 
worn.  When  William  and  Muiy  "mc  to  the  throne  In  1689, 
their  inltiali  were  entwined,  W.M.R.R.  {William,  Maty,  Rci, 
Regina),  the  only  instance  of  the  queen  and  king's  initials  being 
so  placed.  Anne  restored  tbe  TSjdor  crown,  and  added  the 
thistle  to  the  rose  on  the  aHidal  union  with  Scotland  in  1709. 
Tbe  fkorge*  reverted  to  the  St  Edward's  crown,  and  on  the 
union  with  Ireland  in  iSoi  George  III.  added  the  shamrock 
to  the  rose  and  thistle.  NO  change  was  made  during  Queen 
Victoria's  reign.  But  Edward  VII.  ordered  the  Tudorctownto 
be  subititnted  for  the  St  Edward's,  and  now  the  coats  ol  the 
Gnard  are  as  they  wen  in  148},  with  the  additionsol  the  motto 
"  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  "  and  Ibe  shamrock  and  the  (hitlle. 

Up  to  1S30  Ihe  oBicers  ol  the  Guard  wore  the  tame  Tudor  dress 
a>  the  non-commissionsd  ofliccn  and  men,  but  when  William  IV. 
ordered  that  in  future  no  civilian  should  be  appointed,  and  Ibst 
the  purchase  and  sate  of  officers'  commissions  should  cease, 
the  old  Tudor  dress  was  discontinued,  and  Ihe  olSceis  were 
given  the  dress  ol  a  field  officer  ol  tbe  Peninsular  period- 
There  bos  also  bnn  little  Of  no  change  in  the  aims  of  the 
Guard-  Ko  doubt  they  retained  duiing  Henry  VII.'i  reign 
(148S-1S09)  the  pikes  with  which  they  had  helped  to  win  ihc 
battle  of  Boswoith  Field.  Under  Henry  VIII.  atchciy  became 
a  national  pastime,  and  Ihe  long-bow  and  arrow  were  issued 
to  at  least  one-ball  of  his  Guard.  Wfacn  Gtcamiscame  into  use, 
a  ccrlun  portion  were  armed  with  the  harquebus,  the  Cuaid 
being  given  buff  cross  belts  10  suj^rt  the  weight  on  service. 
When  on  duty  in  the  palaca  gold-embtoideted  cross  bells  took 

dress.    The  present  weapons  ol  Ihe  Guard  are  a  steel  gjit  halberd 


ciionof  a 


leiuliag  a  uvereiED  on 


of  George  II.  that  the 
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brief 
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last  civiliaa  retired  in  184B,  and  the  Guard  re^iioed  its  oriiiiitl 
militaiy  character.  Every  officer  (euzpt  the  captain),  noa<anv 
'misvoned  oflicer  and  yeoman  man  have  served  iti  the  Home  or 
Indian  army  or  Royal  Marines.  They  are  selected  [or  dislintuishcd 
condoct  in  Ihe  field,  and  their  pay  is  looked  upon  at  a  pcnilon  for 
the  same.  The  o<Bccn  must  be  ol  Ibe  nnk  ol  captain  and  over, 
and  the  yeomen  of  that  of  tergc*nt  or  wananE  olficer- 

Tlc  Cutrd  hii  a  permanent  orderly  room  in  ''•  l.~.'.P.l="- 
whpre  (he  mutjne  of  duty  Is  carried  on  by  the  a<! 
of  the  cheque."  the  latter  oM  true  deiiinatioi  " 
the  liawer  modem  tills    Under  the  oiderly  i  ... 

Uoed  with  kckert  in  which  tbe  uaifoms  are  Mored.  They  an  IB 
charge  of  a  reudeat  wardmbe-keeper.    Here  the  divirion  for  duly 

til  feomeit  drria  for  stale  tunctloaa    These  now 

ar  liiHu  of  forelia  potcnated  levcat.  couc^  and 

ttj  rBaid  etill  tuiog  part  in  die  aearchiu  of  the 

he  the  ceremony  of  the  dijlribution  of  Maundy 

mi  er  Abbey  and  in  the  Epiphany  offerings  a 

fa  nd  niyiiii  In  the  Chapel  Royil,  5l  Jamet'i 

ef-ealm,"  which  it  eometimeaattocianJ  with 

th  ard,  had  its  origin  in  1669.  when  Count  Cotima. 

gr  ny,  was  in  En^nd.  and.  writing  of  the  dze 

an  ignifieent  Guard.  Mid.  "  The*  ire  gnat  eaten 

of  y  large  latlau  is  given  then  daily  ■)  Ihc  court, 

an  alied  Beef-eaters."    The  loppoted  derivation 

In  t.  one  who  attends  at  the  Hdeboatd)  has  no 

EhcniBDO  eaisti  as  regards  the  Taxes  waiders. 

nil  luty  as  mnhtn  a?  the  Tower,  (hey  are  often 

Ih  o  b*  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.    They  bad  their 
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ofifia  in  lst»-lo  in  the  tudvt  1 
Kim  Hciuy  yill.  kfl.  *htii  he 

in  EdIranI  Vl/l'reiKr'on  a  pHilion  (mm  1 
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ot  Itir  Guard  whoi 


I  Evtraordioary  oi  (hv  Guard,"  But  they  perfor 
na,  btipE  lofely  yooien  warden  under  the  ordr 
oltbclawrr.   iW  v  all  o<d  uldiets. 


In  1:09,  Hiiuy  VIII.,  envying 
Whicfa  he  a^oxiji^y  institui' 
'539  '1^"  4jJ?^.  5^  'eorgii^ 
eorpi  rMained  its  military  cha 

Kina  iheiti  their  pment  deugr 
nttemen-at-Arnu.  '* 
See.rfc.  Hiilaynj  ■•    "'    • 
Clu'il.  by  Colonel  Sir 


U  itiard  ol 
I  ■'^Th.  <: 


"TheM 


el  sir  Rrgi 


Wun 

ColU 


in,   with   a 


Body  Guard  nf  Ot   Vicmn  nl  Ikt 
lennell,  D.S.O.,  Ueutenanl  ol  the 
{R.  H«.) 

m  and  district  ol  India,  in  Brrai.  The 
elcvaiioii  of  ijjfi  Ii.  Pop.  (1501)  to,S4S 
headqiUTtcra  o(  Wun  dislrici,  but  in  1905 


Ion.    The  It 


lit  cbiei  liadiqg  tentre  in  ihe  di! 
road  with  Dhajnangaon  slation,  ^9  1 

The  D1STKICT  OE  Yeothu  has  an  atea  of  5183  sq.  m.  It  is 
■  wild  hilly  country,  fnlersecled  by  alTshools  from  the  Ajanii 
nwuntains.  The  hilb  are  bare,  or  dotbed  only  with  dwarf 
teak  or  small  jungle;  buc  on  the  heights  near  Wun  town  the 
bamboo  grows  abundantly,  and  small  bamboos  are  found  in  the 
ravines.  The  Wardha  and  Fcnganga,  which  bound  Ihe  dislrici 
on  the  E.  and  S.,  unite  at  in  5.E.  comer.  The  Pmganga 
drains  the  greater  part  of  the  district.  The  tiger,  leopard 
and  hyena  abound;  bears,  wolva  and  jackals  ire  also  numer- 
OBs;  while  small  game  ia  plentiful.  The  climate  is  enervating 
and  unhealthy;  Ibe  annual  rainfall  averages  about  ^t  in.  Fop. 
(1901)  SJS.SSJ-  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  mtlon,  pulses, 
eil«d*  uid  wheat.  Coal  has  been  found,  and  iron  ore  abounds. 

See  Yatmal  DMia  Gaiauti  fCalculta,  1908]. 

TBOVIL,  ■  market  town  and  municipal  boniDgh  in  the 
S.  parliamentary  divblon  of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the 
Creat  Western  and  Souih-Westem  railways,  11,  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London.  Pop.  (1901)  9861.  The  town  lie*  on  the  rivet 
id  iaa  thriving  place,  wi'th  a  few  old  bouses.    The  church 


Jl  Joh 

sisting  ot  cnancej,  nave  01  sevr 
y  weslem  tower.  There  are  9 
ises,  1  dark  cradle  roof,  and 
er  the  chancel  The  town  is  fa 
res  (dating  from  is6s).  Its  s 
a  governed   by 


I  bays,  aisles,  transepts  and 
ijih-  and  i6th<entury 
arly  tjth^ientuty  crypt 


lous  for  it!  manufacture  ol 

_  i  mayor,  4  aldermen  and 
Area,  6m  acr^  Yeovil  (Gyoele,  Evill.  Ivie, 
Ycode]  bdoie  the  Conquest  was  part  of  the  private  dom^ns 
«l  the  Anglo-Saioa  kings.  The  town  owed  Its  origin  to  trade. 
and  bocame  of  some  aie  in  the  13th  century.  In  ifili-century 
documents  it  i»  described  as  a  town  or  borough  p>venied  by 
a  portreeve,  who  frequently  came  into  conflict  with  the  parson 
si.  St  John's  church,  who  had  become  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Yeovil  duriiig  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  corporation  in 
the  iSlh  century  consisled  of  a  portreeve  and  eleven  burgesses, 
and  was  abolished  when  Itc  town  was  reincorporated  in  1S53. 
Fain  00  the  IJth  of  July  and  the  6th  of  November  were  held 


uodcr  grant  ol  H 


id  ol  woollen  doth,  b 
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TSRKB).  CRAttLBSTTSOR  (iS]7~i9i>s),  American  capitalist, 
was  bom  ol  Quaker  parentage,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
W  the  ijlh  of  June  iSj?,  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  grain Hjommiision 
kinae,  u  ochaage  broker  (i8iS-6i}  and  a  banket  (i36i-S6]. 


When  be  failed  in  iSji  he  relUMl  to  gfre  Uiy  pRfereon  D 

the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  bonds  sold  on  its  mccoom.  aaf 
was  convicted  .of  "  misappropriating  dty  funds,"  mnid  aoLteaceri 
to  two  years  and  nine  montlis  in  the  penitenl^aiy.  Aflff  I 
serving  seven  months  of  this  sentence  he  wai  pardoneil,  u:  , 
the  Qty  (!aundl  afterward  poased  an  udinance  CAncdling  Fb 
munkipakily's  claim  against  him.  He  eilabiished  a  bankuig 
business  in  Chicago  in  1S81;  in  1886  got  control  of  tbe  Cbiaf 
City  Railway  Company;  and  within  the  nut  tiveltfie  years 
organized  a  virtual  monopdy  of  the  snrlace  and  elevates 
railway  service  of  Chicago.  He  diipiiBcd  ol  his  street  ratlsai 
Interests  in  Chicago,  and  itmoved  to  London  (1900).  Thm 
he  acquired  in  1901  a  controlUng  interest  in  Ihe  Uctropolitu 
—      ■  ■■  of  the  Under. 


I    Electric  RailwB 


erkes  gave  to  the  university  of  Chicago  [he  grea.t  telcsnpr 
stalled  in  the  Verket  Observal«y  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wiscmurs. 
id  gathered  in  his  New  York  residence  a  rrmarkiiUe  caUecIia 
paintings,  tapestries  and  rugs,  which  ivete  uld  at  auctimi 
April  tqro  for  ti,oj4,4Sa  He  died  in  New  York  on  the 
ith  of  December  1005. 

YETHOLM,  a  village  ol  Roibutghshire,  Scotland.  Fop. 
901)  571.  It  is  litualed  on  Bowmont  Water,  7I  m.  SX.  ol 
elso,  and  5  m.  S.S.W.  ol  Mindrum  in  Nonhuoibcrlaiid.  the 
west  railway  station.  It  is  divided  into  two  quartos,  Kirk 
clholm  on  the  right  and  Town  Yei  holm  on  the  telt  of  the  suean. 
■'  ■    '     theO.E.yrf,  ■'gate,"andiDJBi  (iweihe 


f  Scotland,  the  bi 
be  middle  of  the  i; 
luarters  of  a  tribe  ol 
YBW  (rniw  bac, 


"the  hi 


:,  surneni:  6,  7,  lemale  Oawcr  in  diilereni  11 
8,  section  ol  lipeiced  utl  aiili  0.   1,  slightly  reduced:  1 
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dlv«ne  haUt,  but  genenlly  with  dense  fpretifi&g  branches, 

thickly  covered  with  very  dark  green  linear  leaves,  which 

are  given  oflf  from  all  sides  of  the  branch,  bat  which,  owing 

to  a  twist  in  the  base  of  the  leaf,  become  arranged  in  a  single 

seriea  on  each  side  of  it.    The  trees  are  usually  dioedous, 

the  male  flowers  being  borne  on  one  individnai  and  the  female 

on  another,  aUhough  instances  occur  in  whith  flowers  of  both 

sexes  aie  formed  on  the  same  tree.  The  male  flowers  are  more  or 

less  globular  and  occur  in  the  aidls  of  the  leaves.   They  consist 

of  a  number  of  overlsfiping  brownish  scales,  gradually  increasing 

in  si^e  from  below  upwards  and  Surrounding  a  naked  stalk 

that  bean  at  its  summit  a  head  of.  four  to  eight  stamens.   Each 

stamen  has  a  flat  fivc-tobed  top,  something  like  a  shield;  from 

its  under  surface,  five,  six.  or  more  pollen  cases  hang  down,  and 

these  open  lengthwise  to  Uberate  the  gbbose  poUen-grains. 

The  female  flowers  are  also  placed  each  separately  in  the  axO 

of  a  leaf,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  overlapping  scades,  as  in  the 

male.    These  scales  surround  a  cup  which  is  at  first  shaUow, 

green  and  thin  (the  so^alled  aril),  but  which  subsequently 

becomes  fleshy  and  red,  while  it  increases  so  much  in  length 

as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  single  straight  seed.    It  is 

dear  that  the  structure  of  the  female  flower  difTcrs  from  that 

of  most  conifers,  from  which  it  is  now  often  separated  in  a 

distinct  order,  Taxaceae. 

The  poisonous  properties,  referred  to  by  dassical  writers 
such  as.  Caesar,  Virgil  and  Livy,  reside  chiefly  if  not  entirely 
in  the  foliage.  This,  if  eaten  by  horses  or  cattle,  especially  when 
it  has  been  cut  and  thrown  in  heaps  so  as  to  undergo  a  process 
of  fermentation,  is  very  injurious.  The  leaves  have  also  been 
used  for  various  medicinal  purposes,  but  arc  not  employed  now. 
An  alkaloid  taxine^  said  to  depress  the  circulation,  is  extracted. 
It  forms  white  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  As  a  timber 
tree  the  yew  is  used  for  cabinet-work,  axle-trees,  bows-  and  the 
lU^e,  where  strength  and  durability  are  required. 

The  yew  occurs  wild  over  a  large  area  of  the  northern  hemi- 
Si'here.    In  N.E.  America  and  in  Japan  trees  are  found  of  a 
character  so  similar  that  by  some  botanists  they  are  all  ranged 
under  one  species.     Generally,  however,  the  European  yew, 
T,  baccata,  is  regarded  as  native  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and 
A^a  as  far  as  the  Himalayas  and  the  Amur  region,  while  the 
American  and  Japanese  forms  are  considered  to  represent 
distinct  ^)ecies.    The  yew  is  wild  in  Great  Britain,  forming 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  chalk  downs  of  the  southern 
counties  and  of  the  vegetation  of  parts  of  the  Lake  District 
and  elsewhere.    The  evidence  of  fossil  remains,  antiquities  and 
place-names  indicates  that  it  was  formerly  more  widely  spread 
in  Europe  than  at  the  present  day.    The  varieties  grown  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  numerous,  one  of  the  most  striking 
being  that  known  as  the  Irish  yew — a  shrub  with  the  pyra- 
midal or  columnar  habit  of  a  cypress,  in  which  the  leaves  spread 
from  all  sides  of  the  branches,  not  being  twisted,  as  they  usually 
are,  out  of  their  original  position.    In  the  ordinary  yew  the 
main  branches  spread  more  or  less  horizontally,  and  the  leaves 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  conveniently  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  light;  but  in  the  variety  in  question  the  branches  are 
mostly  vertical,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  direction  in  accordance 
with  the  ascending  direction  of  the  branches.     The  plants 
have  all  sprung  from  one  of  two  trees  found  growing  wild  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  on  the  mountains  of  Co.  Fermanagh 
In  Ireland,  and  afterwards  planted  in  the  garden  of  Florence 
Court,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Enniskillen. 

The  yew  is  a  favouriu  cvcfnecn  tree,  cither  for  planting  separately 

or  for  hedge*,  for  which  its  oetiac  foliage  renders  it  well  suited.    Its 

dense  growth  when  pruned  has  led  to  its  extensive  use  in  topiary 

work,  which  was  introduced  by  John  Evelyn  and  became  very 

1>cevalent  at  the  close  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 

centuries.  The  wood  is  very  hard.  close*grained  and  of  a  deep  red- 

browa  cobor  internally.    The  planting  of  the  yew  in  churchyards 

was  a^  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  done  with  a  view  to  the 

sappiy  of  yew  staves.    But.  while  importation  from  abroad  was 

losteRd,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  statute  enforcing  the  coltiva- 

te>aof  theyew  in  Great  Britain:  a  statute,  however,  of  Edward  I. 

WMVBiThtGardiiurs'  Ckronid*,6th  March  1880,  p.  306)  states  that 

tUc  treti  were  often  planted  in  churchyards  to  defend  the  church  from 


Mgb  wiscU.    The  Growhoivt  yew.  meatioBcd  by  BwelyA  at  30  ft. 
in  circumference,  still  exists.    The^  large  yew  at  Ankerwyke,  near 


Staines,  with  a  trunk  Ml  ft.  in  circumference,  in  sight  of  which 

_  led  O215),  protably  exceeds  a  thousand  years 
of  age.    The  fine  yew  in  Buckland  churchyard,  near  Dover,  was 


Magna  Carta  was  signc 


removed  in  1880  to  a  distance  of  60  yds.  The  tmnk  had  been  split 
so  that  it  had  a  direction  neariy  paiallel  with  the  soiL  This  huge 
tree  was  moved  with  a  ball  of  soil  round  Its  roots,  16  ft.  5  in.  oy 
15  ft.  8  in.,  by  3  ft.  6}  in.  in  depth,  the  weight  of  the  entire  mass  being 
estimated  at  56  tons.  The  dimensions  of  the  tree  in  1880  were  as 
follows:  **  circumference  of  the  main  trunk,  73  ft.;  of  the  upright 
portion  of  the  trunk,  6  ft.  10  in. ;  second  borisontal  Crunk,  to  ft. 
10  in.;  do.,  south  limb  forklni^  off  at  9  ft.  from  the  main  trunk, 

7  ft.  10  in.;  do..  West  limb  forking  off  at  9  ft,  from  the  main  trunk, 

8  ft.  8  in. ;  extent  of  branches  from  centre  of  main  trunk  southwards. 
36  ft.  10  in.,  and  from  north  to  wuth.  48  ft.;  they  eittend  from  the 
main  trunk  westward  33  ft."-  The  tree  was  retidanted  so  that  the 
horizontal  portions  were  replaced  in  their  original  erect  position 
and  the  natural  symmetry  restored. 

For  further  details  see  Veitch,  ManutU  cf  Cimty«rae  (1900);  Elwes 
and  ilenry,  Trees  ef  Great  Britain  and  Jrdamd  (1906). 

TEZD,  or  Yazd,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  S.  'by  Kerman, 
W.  by  Fars  and  Isfahan,  and  N,  and  E.  by  the  central  Persian 
deserts.  It  contains  an  area  of. about  ao,ooo  sq.  m.,  but  its 
population  barely  exceeds  100,000,  of  whom  about  half  inhabit 
the  capital  of  the  province.  Its  subdivisions  are:  (i)  the  city 
of  Yezd  and  immediate  environs;  (2)  Ardakan;  (3)  B&fk; 
(4)  Taft;  (5)  Kuhistan  (Pish  Kuh,  Mian  Kuh,  Pusht  Kuh,  on  the 
slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Shir  Kuh,  a  part  of  the  great 
Central  Range  of  Persia  W.  of  the  dty  of  Yesd,  and  lising  to  an 
elevation  of  ix,ooo  ft.);  and  (6)  Shahr  i  Babek.  The  kst  is 
Situated  far  S.  near  Kerman,  and  sometimes  is  regs.rded  as  part 
of  that  province.  The  revenues  slightly  exceed  £60,000  a  year. 
Much  silk  is  grown  in  the  district,  but  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  silk  stuffs  which  Yezd  manufactures  with  its  1000  looms, 
&nd  raw  silk  (about  75.000  lb  yearly)  has  to  be  obtained  from 
Khorasan  and  Gilan.  Great  quantities  of  felts  (nimads),  white 
and  yellow  cotton  stuffs,  the  latter  a  kind  of  nankeen  made 
of  Gossypium  herbaceum,  are  also  manufactured  and  exported. 
Other  exports  are  opium,  madder  and  almonds.  The  grain 
produced  sufhces  for  only  two  or  three  months'  consumption, 
and  supplies  have  to  be  brought  from  Khorasan,  so  that  wheat 
and  barley  are  dearer  than  at  other  places  in  Per/ua.  The 
part  of  the  district  situated  in  the  plain  is  much  exposed  to 
moving  sands,  which  render  cultivation .  difficult  and  at  times 
impossible. 

YEZD,  the.  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Persia,  situated  19a  m.  N.W.  of  Kerman,  162  m.  S.E.  of 
Isfahan,  in  31**  54'  K.  and  54°  22'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  4240  ft. 
Its  population,  100,000  in  1810,  is  now  estimated  at  50,000, 
including  2000  Jews  and  1300  Zoroastrians.*  The  city  is  divided 
into  the  Shahr  i  nau  (new  town)  and  Shahr  i  kohneh  (old  town), 
separated  by  a  wall  with  two  gates.  The  ark,  or  citadel,  in 
the  E.  of  the  town,  is  fortified  with  waUs,  bastions  and  dry 
ditch,  and  contains  the  governor's  residence.  The  bazaar  is  in 
good  repair  and  well  stocked;  other  parts  of  the  town  are 
irregularly  planned,  with  dark,  narrow  streets.  There  are 
eighteen  mosques,  one,  the  Masjed  i  Jama,  also  called  Masjed  i 
Mir  Chakhmak,  is  an  old  and  decayed  structure  originally  buUt 
in  1 1 19,  with  a  lofty  and  Imposing  frontage  dating  from  1472. 
There  are  seven  colleges.  The  caravanserais  number  thirty- 
three.  There  are  telegraph  (English  staff  smce  1903)  and  post 
offices.  The  Englishman  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  acts 
as  British  vice-consuL 

YBZIDISt  a  sect  of  devil-worshippers,  calling  themselves 
Dasni,  who  are  found  in  Kurdistan,  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus. 
Their  religion  has  JMints  of  connexion  with  old  Iranian  and 
Assyrian  beliefs  and  traces  of  Manichaeism  and  Nestorianism. 
Thus  they  regard  the  devil  as  the  creative  agent  of  the  Supreme 
God,  a  reinstated  fallen  angel  who  is  the  author  of  evfl.  They 
avoid  mentioning  his  name  and  represent  him  by  the  peacock. 
They  regard  Christ  as  an  angel  in  human  form  and  recognize 

1  In  1879  the  Zoroastrian  coromuiuty  of  Yezd  numbered  6463, 
1243  residing  in  the  city,  5241  in  the  villai^es;  in  18^2  the  conv 
munity  numbered  6908,  andas  many  have  emigrated,  it  is  computed 
that  It  now  numbers  not  more  than  7000. 
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October  X850.    A  statue  ^by  Ranch)  was  erected  to  him  in 
Berlin  in  185$: 

See  Sevdlitx,  Tai^uck  des  Preustisdun  ArvueKerps  18 la  (Berlin, 
X823);  £hioyaen,  Lmdm  des  G,  F,  M.  Grafm  Yorck  von  Wartenburg 
(Berlin.  1851). 

YORBDALE  SERIES,  in  geology,  a  local  phase  of  the  lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  N.  of  England.  The  name  was 
introduced  by  J.  Phillips  on  account  Of  the  typical  develop- 
ment of  the  phase  in  Yoredale  (Wensleydale),  Yorkshire.  In 
the  Yorkshire  dales  the  Carboniferous  rocks  assume  an  aspect 
very  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  S.  Beds  of 
detrital  secUment,  sandstones,  shales  and.  occasional  ironstones 
and  thin  coals  separate  the  limestones  into  well-defined  beds. 
These  limestone  beds  have  received  various  names  of  local 
significance  (Hardraw  Scar^  Simonstone,  Middle,  Underset, 
Main  and  many  others),  and  owing  to  the  country  being  little 
disturbed  by  faulting  and  being  much  cut  up  by  the  streams, 
they  stand  out  as  escarpments  on  cither  side  of  the  valleys. 
The  first  indication  of  the  intercalation  of  thick  detrital  deposits 
within  the  massive  limestone  is  seen  in  Ingleborough  and  Feny- 
ghent;  but  as  the  rocks  are  traced  N.  the  detrital  matter 
increases  in  quantity  and  the  limestones  dinunish,  tiU  in  North- 
umberland the  whole  Carboniferous  series  assumes  the  Yoredale 
phase,  and  consists  of  alternations  of  detrital  and  calcareous 

beds,  no  massive  limestone  beins  seen. 

The  Yoredale  limestones  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
Productusiiganteus  and  the  brachiopod  fauna  usually  associated 
with  it.  The  main  limestone  of  Weardale  ia  fall  of  conils,  including 
LoHsdakiafiariformis,  Dibunoph^nm  q>.,  Cycioph^um  pachyeH' 
dotiucum,  &c.  and  has  a  typical  Visdan  fauna;  it  would  tnerefore 
correspond,  palaeontologically,  with  the  uoper  part  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  of  Dm)y8nire.  On  Ingleborough  the  limestones 
are  not  very  fossiliferous,  but  the  MainXimestone  contains  small 
corals  of  a  zaphrentoid  type  and  an  upper  Vis6an  fauna.  Posu- 
donomya  Becheri  occurs  fairly  low  down  in  the  series  in  the  Shale 
above  the  Hardraw  Scar  and  Gayls  limestones,  but  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  of  the  goniatites  or  other  cephalopods  and  lamelli- 
oranchs  whicn  characterize  the  Posidonomya  Becheri  beds  of  the 
Pendleside  Series,  the  faunas  of  the  Yoredale  and  Pendleside  phases 
being  very  distinct.  The  Red  Bed  Limestone  of  Leybum,  the  upper- 
most limestone'of  the  series,  is  very  rich  in  fish  remains,  which  are 
identical  in  many  cases  with  those  found  in  the  topmost  beds  of 
the  massive  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Bolt  Edge  quarry  in 
Derbyshire.  The  shales  between  the  limestones  are  rich  in  fossils 
and  contain  abundant  single  corab  referable  to  Zaphrentis  enniskU- 
Uni,  Cyclophytlum  packyendoikecum  and  others;  these,  though 
high-zonal  forms,  occur  low  down  in  the  Yoredale  strata;  even  m 
the  shale  above  the  Hardraw  Scar  limestone.  In  the  Derbyshire 
area  and  farther  N.  these  corals  would  indicate  the  uppermost  beds 
of  the  Umcstone  series  of  those  districts,  and  their  early  appearance 
in  the  Yoredale  area  is  probably  entirely  due  to  conditions  of 
environment.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  rocks  in  a 
number  of  widely  separated  areas  with  the  Yoredale  strata,  but 
on  wholly  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  ckar  that  the  exact  relation- 
ship which  the  Yoredale  series  of  the  type  area  bears  as  a  whole 
to  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Midlands,  N.  and  S.  Wales, 
&c.,on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Pendleside  scries  on  the  other, 
has  yet  to  be  established  on  a  firm  palaeontological  basis. 

See  Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  "Geology  of  MallersUng";  W.  Hind, 
Proc,  Yorks.  Geol,  and  Pdy.  Soc.  U902),  adv.  part  iii.;  and  Rep, 
Brit.  Ass.,  "  Life  Zones  Brit.  Carb.  Rocks  "  (1901). 

YORK  (House  or),  a  royal  line  in  England,  founded  by 
Richard,  duke  of  York  {q.v.),  who  claimed  the  crown  in  opposi- 
tion to  Henry  VI.  It  may  be  said  that  his  claim,  at  the  time 
it  was  advanced)  was  rightly  barred  by  prescription,  the  house 
of  Lancaster  having  then  occupied  the  throne  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  that  it  was  really  owing  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  her  favourites  that  it  was  advanced  at 
all.  Yet  it  was  founded  upon  strict  principles  of  lineal  descent. 
For  the  duke  was  descended  from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
third  son  of  Edward  III.,  while  the  house  of  Lancaster  came  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  a  younger  brother  of  Lionel.  One  thing  which 
might  possibly  have  been  considered  an  element  of  weakness 
in  his  claim  was  that  it  was  derived  (see  the  Table)  through 
females — ^an  objection  actually  brought  against  it  by  Chief- 
Justice  Fortcscue.  But  a  succession  throu^  females  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  objected  to  after  Edward  III.'s  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France;  and,  apart  from  strict  legality,  the  duke's 
^aim  was  probably  supported  in  the  popular  estimation  by  the 


fact  that  he  was  descended  from  Edward  IIL  thioush  bis  lather 
no  less  than  through  his  mother.    For  his  father,  Ricfaard,  clz. 
of  Cambridge,  was  the  son  of  Edmtmd,  duke  of  York,  £i:'h 
son  of  Edward  III.;  and  he  himself  was  the  direct  lineal  l^ir 
of  this  Edmund,  just  as  much  as  he  was  of  Lionel,  d.ukc  <d 
Clarence.    His  claim  was  also  favoured  by  the  accumulatioo  <d 
hereditary  titles  and  estates.    The  earldom  of  Ulster,  the  <^i 
inheritance  of  the  De  Burghs,  had  descended  to  him  from  Uortei, 
duke  of  Clarence;  the  earidom  of  March  came  from  the  ^lorti- 
mezs,  and  the  dukedom  of  York  and  the  earldom  of  Cambridge 
from  his  paternal  ancestry.    Moteover,  his  own  marriage  wit*: 
Cecily  Neville,  though  she  was  but  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Ralph,  xst  earl  of  Westmoriand,  allied  him  to  a  powexial  famiiv 
in  the  north  of  Eng^d,  to  wlK>se  support,  both  he  and  Jus  scs 
were  greatly  indebted.  ^ 

The  reasons  why  the  dums  of  the  line  of  CUience  had  beet: 
so  long  forborne  are  not  difficult  to  explain.  Roger  Mortimer, 
4th  earl  of  March,  was  designated  by  Richard  II.  as  his  ac- 
cessor; but  he  died  the  year  before  Richard  was  dethroned,  and 
his  son  Edmund,  the  5th  eari,  was  a  diild  at  Henry  IV. 's  usurpa- 
tion. Henry  took  care  to  secure  his  person;  but  the  dainos  of 
the  family  troubled  the  whole  of  his  own  and  the  be^^nnlng  ot 
his  son's  reign.  It  was  an  unde  of  this  Edmund  who  took  pan 
with  Owen  Glendower  and  the  Percies;  and  for  advocating  the 
cause  of  Edmimd  Archbishop  Scrope  was  put  to  death.  And 
it  was  to  put  the  crown  on  Edmund's  head  that  his  brother-is- 
law  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  conspired  against  Henry  V. 
soon  after  his  accession.  The  plot  was  detected,  being  levealed, 
it  is  said,  by  the  eari  of  March  himself,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  it  any  encouragement;  the  eari  of  Cambridjge  was 
beheaded.  The  popularity  gained  by  Henry  V.  in  his  French 
campaigns  secured  the  weak  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
against  further  attack  for  forty  years.- 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  seems  to  have  taken  wamihg  by  his 
father's  fate;  but,  after  seeking  for  many  years  to  correct  by 
other  means  the  weakness  of  Henry  VI.'s  government,  he  fir^ 
took  up  arms  against  the  ill  advisets  who  were  his  own  pergonal 
enemies,  and  at  length  claimed  the  crown  in  parliament  as  his 
right.    The  Lords,  or  such  of  them  as  did  not  purposely  stay 
away  from  the  House,  admitted  that  his  claim  was  unimpeach- 
able, but  suggested  as  a  ^mpromise  that  Henry  should  retain 
the  crown  for  life,  and  the  duke  and  his  heirs  succeed  after  his 
death.    This  was  accepted  by  the  duke,  and  an  act  to  that 
effect  received  Henry's  own  assent.   But  the  act  was  repudiated 
by  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  followers,  and  the  duke  was  slain 
at  Wake6dd  fighting  against  them.    In  little  more  than  t«i> 
months,  however,  his  son  was  prodaimed  king  at  London  by  the 
title  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  bloody  victory  of  Towton  imme- 
.diately  after  drove  his  enemies  into  exile  and  paved  the  way  for 
his  coronation.    After  his  recovery  of  the  throne  fn  1471  he  had 
little  more  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
But  the  seeds  of  distrust  had  already  been  sown  among  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  in  1478  his  brother  Clarence  was 
put  to  death — secretly,  indeed,  within  the  Tower,  but  still  by 
his  authority  and  that  of  paiiiament'-as  a  traitor.    In  tA&5 
Edward  himself  died;  and  his  eldest  son,  Edward  V.,  after  a 
nominal  reign  of  two  months  and  a  half,  was  put  aside  by  his 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  became  Richard  lU.,  and 
then  caused  him  and  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  Yoric,  to  be 
murdered.    But  in  little  more  than  two  years  Richard  was  slain 
at  Bosworth  by  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who,  being  prodaimed 
king  as  Henry  VIL,  shortly  afterwards  fulfilled  his  pledge  to 
marry  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  so  unite  the 
houses  of  York  andXancaster. 

Here  the  dynastic  history  of  the  house  of  York  ends,  for  its 
claims  were  henceforth  meiged  in  those  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 
But,  although  the  union  of  the  Roses  ought  to  have  extinguished 
controversy,  a  host  of  debatable  questions  and  plausible  pre* 
tcxU  for  rebdlion.  remained.  The  legitimacy  of  Edward  IV.'s 
children  had  been  denied  by  Richard  III.  and  his  parliaroert, 
and,  though  the  act  was  denounced  as  scandalous,  the  slander 
I  might  still  be  reasserted.    The  duke  of  Clarence  had  kit  two 
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children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  the  attainder  of  their  father 
could  not  be  a  greater  bar  to  the' crown  than  the  attainder  of 
Henry   VIL  himself.     Seeing  tUs,  Henry  had,  immediately 
after  his  victory  at  Bosworth,  secored  the  person  of  the  son, 
Edward,  eail  of  Warvick,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
of  London.   Yet  a  formidable  rebellion  was  raised  in  his  behalf 
by  means  of  Lambert  Simnel,  who  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  hi  1487.    The  eail  of  Warwick 
lived  for  twelve  years  later  in  unjust  confinement,  and  was 
nitimately  put  to  death  in  1499  because  he  had  consented  to  a 
plot  for  his  own  liberation.    As  to  his  sister  liargaret,  she  was 
married  to  one  of  Henry  VIL's  Welsh  foUovTeis,  Sir  Richard 
Pole  (or  Po(^),  and  could  give  no  trouble,  so  that,  when  Henry 
VIII.  came  to  the  throne,  he  thought  it  politic  to  treat  her  with 
kindness.     He  made  her  countess  of  Salisbury,  reversed  her 
brother's  attainder,  created  her  eldest  son,  Henry,  Lord  Mon- 
tague, and  caused  one  of  her  younger  sons,  Reginald,  who  dis- 
played much  taste  for  learning,  to  be  carefully  educated.'  This, 
however,  was  tbe  very  thing  which  involved  the  whole  family  in 
ruin.   For  Henry  looked  to  tbe  learning  and  abilities  of  Reginald 
Pole  to  vindicate  before  Europe  the  justice  of  his  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon;  and,  when  Pole    was   conscientiously 
compelled  to  declare  the  very  opposite,  the  king's  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.    Pole  himself  was  safe,  having  secured  some 
time  before  a  retreat  in  Italy.  He  was  even  made  a  cardinal  by 
the  pope.    But  this  only  made  matters  worse  for  his  family 
at  home:  bis  brother.  Lord  Montague,  and  even  his  mother,  tlw 
aged  countess  of  Salisbury,  were  beheaded  as  traitors  because 
they  had  continued  to  correspond  with  him.    Cardinal  Pole, 
however,  came  back  to  his  own  country  with  great  honour 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  deprivation  of  Cranmer. 

'  Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  two  nephews  of  the 
cardinal,  Arthur  and  Edmund  Pole,  being  ardent  jroung  men, 
conspired  to  go  over  to  the  duke  <A  Guise  in  Fiance,  hoping  to 
return  with  an  army  into  Wales  and  so  promote  the  claims  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  crown  erf  Ensjand,  for  which  service 
the  dder,  Arthur,  expected  to  be  restored  to  the  dukedom  of 
Clarence.  Tbd  result  was  that  they  were  condemned  to  death, 
but  were  only  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  Tower, 
where  they  both  carved  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  dungeon, 
which  are  still  visible  in  the  Beauchamp  tower. 
Another  branch  of  the  house  of  York  might  have  given  trouble 


to  the  Tndors  if  they  had  not  been  narrowly  watched  and  ulti<» 
mately  extinguished.  Of  the  sisters  of  Edimd  IV.,  tb«  eldest, 
Anne,  who  married  the  duke  of  Exeter,  left  only  one  daughter 
by  her  seeond  husband.  Sir  Thomas  St  Leger;  but  the  second, 
Elixabeth,  married  John  de  la  Fde,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  had 
several  childien.  Their  eldest  son  was  created  earl,  of  Lincoln 
during  his  father's  Hfe,  and  Richard  III.,  after  the  death  of  his 
own  son,  had  designated  him  as  his  successor.  Disappointed  of 
a  kingdom  by  the  sncoess  of  Henry  VIL,he  joined  in  Simnel's 
rebeUion  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke.  His  brother 
Edmund  thus  became  heir  to  his  father;  but  in  the  reduced 
circumstances  of  the  family  he  agreed  to  forbear  the  title  of  duke 
and  take  that  of  eari  of  Suffolk.  He  continued  for  some  years 
in  favour  with  the  king,  who  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Garter; 
but,  having  killed  a  man  in  a  passion,  he  fled  abroad  and  was 
entertained  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  after- 
wards at  that  of  Philip,  king  of  Castile,  when  resident  in  the  Low 
Countries  befpre  his  departure  for  Spain.  Philip,  having  been 
driven  on  the  Engilish  coast  when  going  to  lake  possession  of  bis 
Spanish  kingdom,  was  entertained  at  Windsor  by  Henry  VII., 
to  whom  he  promised  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  on  condition 
that  his  life  should  be  Q>ared.  Edmund  de  la  Pole  accordingly 
was  brought  back  to  England  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Though 
the  promise  to  vpan  bis  life  was  kept  by  the  king  who  gave  it, 
his  son  Henry  VIIL  caused  him  to  be  execiated  in  1513,  when 
war  bn^e  out  with  France,  apparently  for  treasonable  corre- 
^Mndence  with  bis  brother  Richard,  then  in  the  French  service. 
After  his  death  Richard  de  la  Pole,  remaining  in  exile,  called 
himself  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  flattered  occasioiuUly  by 
Francis  I.  with  faint  hopes  of  the  crown  of  England.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525.  There  were  no  more  De 
la  Poles  who  could  advance  even  the  most  shadowy  pretensions 
to  disturb  the  Tudor  dynasty.  (J.  Ga.) 

YORK,  EDMUND  OP  LAKOLEY,  Duke  of  (1341-1402),  fifth 
son  of  Edward  III.,  was  bom  at  King's  Langley  in  Hertford- 
shire.on  the  5th  of  June  1341.  He  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
campaign  in  France  in  1359,  was  created  earl  of  Cambridge  in 
1362,  and  took  part  in  expeditions  to  France  and  Spain,  being 
present  at  the  sack  of  Limoges  in  1370.  After  inarrying Isabella 
(d.  1393),  daughter *ol  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  English  lieutenants  in  Brittany,  whither  he 
led  an  army  in  1375.  A  second  campaign  in  Brittany  was 
followed  in  1381  by  aii  expedition  under  the  earl's  leadenJiip  t9 
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aid  Ferdinand^  king  of  Portugal,  in  his  struggk  with  John  I., 
king  of  Castile;  but  after  a  period  of  inaction  Edmund  was 
compelled  to  return  to.  England  as  Ferdinand  had  concluded  an 
independent  peace  with  Castile.  Accompanying  Richard  II.  on 
his  march  into  Scotland,  he  was  created  duke  of  York  in  August 
13S5,  and  subsequently  on  three  occasions  he  acted  as  regent  of 
England.  In  this  capaaty  he  held  a  parliament  in  1395,  and  he 
was  again  serving  as  regent  when  Henry  of  Lancaster,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.,  landed  in  England  in  July  1399.  After  a 
feeble  attempt  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  absent  king,  York 
joined  the  victorious  invader;  but  soon  retired  from  public  life, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Froissart  as  translated  by  I^rd  Bemcrs, 
"  laye  styll  in  his  castell,  and  medled  with  nothynge  of  the 
busynesse  of  Englande."  He  died  at  King's  Langley  on  the  ist 
of  August  1402.  York  was  a  man  who  preferred  pleasure  to 
business,  and  during  the  critical  events  of  his  nephew's  reign  he 
was  content  to  be  guided  by  his  more  ambitious  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester.  His  second  wife  was  Joan, 
or  Johanna  (d.  1434),  daughter  of  Thomas  HoUand,  earl  of 
Kent,  but, his  only  children  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Constance  (d.  1416),  by  his  first  wife. 

YORKp  EOWARO,  Duke  op  (c.  1373-1415),  elder  son  pf  the 
preceding,  was  created  earl  of  Rutland  in  1390.  Being  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  cousin,  Richard  II.,  he  received  several 
important  appointments,  including  those  of  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
constable  of  the  tower  of  London  and  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  He  accompanied  the  king  to  Ireland  in  1394  and  was 
made  earl  of  Cork;  arranged  Richard's  marriage  with  Isabella, 
daughter  o£  Charles  VI.  of  France;  and  was  one  of  the  king's 
most  active  helpers,  in  the  proceedings  against  the  "lords 
appellant "  in  1397.  As  a  reward  be  secured  the  office  of  con- 
stable of  England  and  the  lands  in  Holdemesa  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  his  murdered  uncle,  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, duke  of  Gloucester,  together  witii  other  estates  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Aumerle  or  Albetnarle.  He  appears  to  have 
deserted  Richard  in  1399,  but  only  at  the  hut  moment;  and  in 
Henry  IV.'s  first  parliament  he  was  vigorously  denounced  as  the 
murderer  of  Gloucester.  After  declaring  that  his  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  1397  had  been  performed  under  constraint,  his 
life  was  spared,  but  he  was  reduced  to  his  former  rank  as  earl  of 
Rutland,  and  deprived  of  his  recent  acquisitions  of  land.  It  is 
uncertain  what  share  Rutland  had  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Henry  IV.  in  January  X400,  but  his  complete  acquittal  by 
parliament  in  1401,  and  the  confidence  subsequently  reposed  in 
him  by  the  king,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  seriously 
involved.  Scrying  as  the  royal  lieutenant  in  Aquiuine  and  in 
Wales,  Rutland,  who  became  duke  of  York  on  his  father's  death 
in  1402,  was,  like  all  Henry's  servants,  hampered  by  want  of 
money,  and  perhaps  began  to  feel  some  irritation  against  the 
king.  At  all  events  he  was  concerned  in  the  scheme,  concocted 
in  1405  by  his  sister,  Constance,  widow  of  Thomas  le  Despencer, 
earl  of  Gloucester,  for  seizing  the  young  eari  of  March,  and  his 
brother  Roger  Mortimer,  and  carrying  them  into  Wales.  On 
her  trial  Constance  asserted  that  her  brother  had  instigated  the 
plot,  which  also  included  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  York  was 
imprisoned  in  Pevensey  castle.  Released  a  few  months  later,  he 
was  restored  to  the  privy  council  and  regained  his  estates,  after 
which  he  again  served  Henry  in  Wales  and  in  France.  York  led 
one  division  of  the  English  army  at  Agincourt,  where,  on  the 
95th  of  October  141 5,  he  was  killed  by  "much  hete  and 
thronggid."  He  was  buried  in  Fotheringhay  church.  The 
duke  left  no  diildren  and  was  succeeded  as  duke  of  York  by  his 
nephew,  Richard. 

York  compulcd  the  Maystre  of  the  Game,  a  treatise  on  hunting 
which  is  lareely  a  translation  of  the  Litre de  Chasse  of  Gaston  Phochus, 
count  of  Foix.  ^  This  has  been  edited  by  W.  A.  and  F.  Baillie- 
Grahman  (1904). 

YORK.  PREDBRICK  AUOUSTUS,  Duke  op  (1763-1827), 
second  son  of  George  III.,  was  bom  at  St  James's  Palace  on  the 
i6th  of  August  X  763.  At  the  age  of  six  months  his  father  secured 
his  election  to  the  rich  bishopric  of  Osnabrtlck.  He  was  invested 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1767,  a  K.G.  in  1771,  and  was  gaxetted 


colonel  in  1780.  From  1781  to  1787  he  lived  in  Germany, 
he  attended  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armks 
He  was  appointed  colonel  o|  the  snd  horse  grenadier  goxrh 
(now  2nd  Life  Guards)  in  1782,  and  promoted  major-^eoenl 
and  appointed  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  1 784.  Ht 
was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  i;&4 
but  retained  the  bishopric  of  Osnabrtick  until  1803.  On  hia 
return  to  England  he  look  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  wbe?. 
on  December  15, 1788,  he  opposed  Pitt's  Regency  Bill  in  a  speech 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  prince  of  \Vales 
A  duel  fought  on  Wimbledon  Common  with  Colonel  Lennox, 
afterwards  duke  of  Richmond,  served  to  increase  the  duke  d. 
York's  popularity,  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge  itself  and  his 
perfect  coolness  appealing  strongly  to  the  public  taste.  In  1791 
he  married  Princess  Frederica  Charlotte  Ulrica  Catbetina 
(b.  1767),  daughter  of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia.  The 
princess  was  enthusiastically  received  in  London,  but  the 
marriage  was  not  happy,  and  a  separation  soon  took  place.  Tl» 
princess  retired  to  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge,  where  she  died 
on  the  6th  of  August  1820. 

In  1793  the  duke  of  York  was  sent  to  Flanders  in    cotnniaod 
of  the  English  contingent  of  Coburg's  army  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  France  (see  French  REVOLtmoNARY  Waxs)..     Ob 
his  return  in  179s  ^^^  king  promoted  him  field-marshal,  and 
on  April  3rd,  1798,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief.     His 
second  command  was  with  the  army  sent  to  invade  Holland 
in  conjunction  with  a  Rxtssian  ewfs  d'armtt  in  1799.    Sir  RaJfA 
Abercromby  and  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Mitchell  in  charge  of  the 
vanguard  had  succeeded  m  capturing  the  Dutdi  tiupe  x&  the 
Helder,  but  from  time  of  the  duke's  arrival  with  tlw    naia 
body  of  the  army  disaster  followed  disaster  until,  on  the  17th  d 
October,  the  duke  signed  the  convention  of  Alkmaar,  by  which 
the  allied  expedition  withdrew  after  giving  up  its  pnsoDcn. 
Although  thus  unsuccessful  as  commander  of  a  field  army  the 
duke  was  well  fitted  to  carry  out  reforms  in  the  army  at  hoiM, 
and  to  this  task  he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
success  until  his  enforced  retirement  from  the  office  of  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  i8th  of  March  1809,  in  consequence  of  his 
relations  with  Mary  Ann  Clarke  (1776*1852),  who  was  convicted 
of  profiting  by  her  intimacy  with  the  duke  to  extract  nMoey 
from  officers  by  promising  to  recommend  them  for  pixxnotioB. 
A  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Coaunons  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the  duke  was  acquitted  of  having 
received  bribes  himself  by  378  votes  to  196.    Two  years  kter, 
in  May  1811,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  by  the 
prince  regent,  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  this  positioo. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  January  1827  and  was  buried  at  St  Ceorge% 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

A  firm  friendship  seems  to  have  existed  between  the  duke  and  his 
elder  brother,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have 
been  his  father's  favourite  son.  He  was  very  popular,  ikaaks  to 
his  amiable  disposition  and  a  keen  love  of  sport,  but  it  is  as  the 
organizing  and  administrative  head  of  the  army  that  he  has  left 
his  mark.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
army,  restore  discipline,  weed  out  the  undesirables,  and  suppress 
bribery  and  favouritism.  He  founded  the  Duke  of  York's  SdHMl 
for  the  sons  of  soldiers  at  Chelsea,  and  his  name  is  also  com- 
membratcd  by  the  Ouke  of  York's  column  in  Waterloo  Place. 

YORK,  RICHARD.  DtncE  or  (1411-1460),  was  bom  on  the 
2ist  of  September  141 1,  the  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
second  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York.  By  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Edward  at  Agincourt  he  became  duke  of  York,  and 
on  the  death  of  Edmund  Mortimer  in  1425  he  succeeded  to  his 
daims  as  representing  in  the  female  line  the  elder  bianch  of 
the  royal  family.  He  bad  been  kindly  treated  by  Henry  V., 
and  his  name  appears  at  the  head  of  the  knights  made  by  the 
Uttle  Henry  VI.  at  Leicester  on  the  t9th  of  May  1426.  York's 
first  service  was  in  France  during  1430  and  143 <•  In  143 1  he 
obtained  livery  of  hb  lands  and  afterwards  went  over  to  Ireland 
to  take  possession  of  his  estates  there.  In  January  1436  be 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  France  and  Normaml^,  bat 
did  not  enter  on  his  command  till  June.  He  showed  vigour  and 
capacity,  and  recovertd  Fecamp  and  somo  other  piioet  a 
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MomuBdy.    PtobaUjr  he  wu  not  foppoited  cordklly  by  the 
home  gevemment.  and  in  1437  applied  to  be  readied.    One 
authority  alleges  that  his  council  thwarted  him  in  his  desire  to 
relieve  Montereau,  because  be  had  been  discharged  fram  his 
office  iCkronieks  ef  London,  143).    York  retuned  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1437.   From  this  time  at  all  events  he  attached 
himself  to  the  war-party  of  idiich  Himiphrey  of  Gloucester  was 
head,  in  opposition  to  the  government  under  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
By  his  nmniage  in  .1438  to  Cicely,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Salia- 
hury,  lie  allied  himself  to  the  rikng  family  of  the  Nevilles. 
On.  the  and  of  July  1440  York  was  again  appointed  to  the 
French  command.    His  previous  experience  mode  him  stipulate 
for  full  powers  and  a  sufficient  revenue.    He  did  not,  however, 
go  to  Rouen  till  June  144 1.    Daring  hts  second  governorship 
York  maintained,  if  he  could  not  improve,  the  English  position 
an  N<»inandy.   He  was  again  hampered  by  his  politick  oppo- 
nents at  home,  and  at  the  end  of  1446  was  recalled,  on  the 
pretext  that  his  term  of  office  had  expired.    The  death  of 
HutDfhny  of  Gloucester  in  Februaxy  1447  made  York  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood.    Suffolk,  now  Heniy's  chief  minister,  found 
a  convenient  banishment  for  a  dangerotia  rival  by  appoiotiag 
York  to  be  lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  ten  years  (9th  of  December 
1447).     York,  however,  contrived  to  put  off  his  departura  for 
eighteen  months.    During  his  absence  in  Ireland  English  db- 
content  cane  to  a  crisis  in  Jack  Cade's  nbelUon.    The  use 
made  of  the  names  of  Mortimer  and  York,  however  unauthoiised, 
ahovs  the  trend  of  popular  opinion.    In  September  1450  York 
landed  in  Wales.    His  opponents  endeavouxed  to  waylay  him, 
but  be  came  to  London  with  an  armed  retinue  and  forced 
himadf  into  the  king's  presence.    Nevertheless  he  dedaied  his 
loyalty  and  that  he  desbed  only  Justice  and  good  government. 
He  took  part  in  the  punishment  of  Cade's  supporters,  and  dis- 
countenanoed  a  proposal  in  parliament  that  he  ijiould  be 
declared  heir  to  the  crown.   In  March  145J  he  came  onoe  more 
in  arms  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  Somerset's  dis- 
miasaL    On  a  promise  that  his  rival  should  be  held  in  custody 
he  disbanded  his  men,  and  thus  outwitted  fotmd  himself  virtu- 
ally a  prisoner.   However,  a  nominal  agreement  was  concluded, 
and  York  accepted  the  king's  pardon.     The  situation  was 
changed  by  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  and  the  king's  illness 
in  October  i453-    After  a  straggle  with  the  queen  and  Somer- 
set, York  seemed  his  recognition  aa  protector  on  the  S7th  of 
March  1454.    He  dcdared  that  he  accepted  the  post  only  as 
a  duty,  and,  thou^  he  put  his  own  frioids  in  power,  exercised 
his  authority  with  moderation  and  on  the  side  of  good  order. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  king's  sudden  reooveiy  brought 
York's  protectorate  to  an  end.    When  it  was  dear  that  the 
queen  and  Somerset  would  proceed  to  extremities,  York  and 
his  friends  took  up  arms  in  self-defence.    Even  when  the  two 
armies  met  at  St  Albans,  Yock  endeavoured  to  treat  for  settle- 
ment.   The  issue  waa  decided  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Somerset  on  the  32nd  of  May  1455.    York  used  his  success 
with  moderation.    He  became  constable  of  England,  and  his 
friends  obtained  office.  .  This  was  no  more  than  a  change  of 
ministers.    But  a  return  of  the  king's  illness  in  October  1455 
made  York  again  for  a  brief  space  protector.    Henry  recovered 
in  February  1456,  and  Margaret,  his  queen,  b<^n  to  assert 
herself.    Finally,  at  Coventry,  in  October,  the  Yorkist  officials 
were  displaced.    StiU  there  was  no  open  breach,  and  in  March 
1458  there  was  even  a  ceremonial  reconciliation  of  aU  parties 
at  St  Paul's  in  London.    York  would  not  again  accept  honour- 
able banishment  to  Ireland,  but  mode  no  move  till  the  queen's 
preparations  forced  him  to  act.     In  September  1459  both 
parties  were  once  more  in  arms.    York  protested  that  he  acted 
only  in  self-defence,  but  the  desertion  of  his  best  soldiers  at 
Ludlow  on  the  12th  of  October  left  him  helpless.    With  a  few 
folbwers  he  escaped  to  Ireland,  where  his  position  as  Jord- 
jieutenant  was  confirmed  by  an  Irish  parliament,  and  he  ruled 
m  !uU  defiance  of  the  English  government.    In  March  1460  the 
carl  of  Warwick  came  from  Calais  to  concert  plans  with  his 
teader.    York  himself  only  Unded  in  England  on  the  8th  of 
September,  two  months  after  Warwick's  victory  at  North- 


uipCMi.  AH  pntnCB  41  wodstatioii  was  pot  aiw>i  hki  he 
marched  en  Londoii,  Viiiig  the  f  uU  arms  of  England,  and  with 
his  awocd  borne  upright  before  him.  On  reaching  Westminster^ 
Yock  took  ttp  his  raidence  in  the  royal  palaoe,  and  fonnaliy 
a«erted  his  chJm  to  the  throne  in  parliament.  In  the  end  a 
compromise  was  ananged,  under  which  Henxy  was  to  retain 
the  crown  for  life,  but  Richard  was  to  succeed  him.  On  Ube 
8th  of  November  he  wis  accordingly  proclaimed  heir-apparent 
and  protector.  Meantime  the  queen  waa  gathering  her  friends* 
and  early  in  December,  Richard  went  norUi  with  a  small  force. 
He  kept  Christmas  at  Sandal  Castle  near  Wakefield.  There,  on 
the  30th  of  December,  he  was  hemmed  in  by  a  superior  force 
of  Lancastrians.  Declaring  that  he  had  never  kept  castle  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  Ridiard  rashly  offered  battle,  and  was 
defeated  and  slain.  His  enemies  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  set 
it  up  on  the  walls  of  York  adorned  with  a  paper  crown. 

lUchard  of  York  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  had 
qualities  of  restraint  and  moderation,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  king.  He  had  four  daughters  and  four  sons.  Edmund, 
earl  of  Rutland,  his  second  son,  was  killed  at  Wakefield.  The 
other  three  were  Edward  IV.,  Geoige,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
RichardllL 

See  The  Paslon  Ldkrs  wfth  Dr  Gaiidner's  Introduction;  Tknt 
Pifkentk  Century  Chronicles,  and  CotteOunu  of  a  London  CiHzen 


T.  Basin  and  Tehan  Waurin  should  also  be  consulted  ftheee  three 
are  published  by  the  SocUU  de  tHistoire  de  Phutce).  For  modem 
accounts  ice  esoecially  Sir  James  Ramsay's  toncaster  and  York, 
and  The  FoUHcal  History  ef  England,  vol.  iv.,  by  Professor  C.  Oman. 

(C.  L.  K.) 

YORK*  a  dty,  munidpal,  county  and  pariiamentary  borough, 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  county  town  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  188  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  It  is  an  important  junction  of  the  North-Eastem 
railway.  Fop.  (1901)  77,914*  It  lies  in  a  plain  watered  by 
the  river  Ouae,  at  the  junction  of  the  Foss  stream  with  the 
main  river.  It  has  narrow  pieturesque  streets,  ancient  walls, 
and,  besides  the  cathedral,  many  churches  and  buildings  of 
architectural  interest. 

York  was  a  Roman  station  (see  below),  and  large  collections 
of  Roman  remains  are  preserved  in  the  hospitium  of  St  Mary's 
Abbey.  Of  these  a  great  proportion  came  from  the  cemetery 
and  from  the  foundations  of  the  railway  station.  A  note- 
worthy reh'c  of  the  Roman  occupation,  however,  appears  in 
its  orii^al  place.  This  is  the  so-called  multangular  tower, 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  dty  walls.  Its  base  la  Roman,  of  mingled 
stone  and  brick  woriu  The  dty  walls  date  in  part  from  Norman 
times,  but  are  in  the  main  of  the  14th  century.  Their  circuit 
b  a  little  over  3}  m.,  and  the  area  endoscd  h  divided  by  the 
river  Ouse,  the  larger  part  lying  on  the  left  bank.  The  walls 
have  been  carefully  preserved  and  are  remarkably  perfect. 
On  the  E.  for  a  abort  distance  the  river  Foss  took  the  place 
of  a  walL  Of  the  gates,  called  Bars,  the  best  specimen  is 
Micklegate  Bar  on  the  S.W.,  where  the  heads  of  traitors  were 
formeriy  exposed.  It  is  a  square  tower  built  over  a  circular, 
probably  Norman,  arch,  and  has  embattled  comer  turrets. 
Others  are  Bootham  Bar,  the  main  entrance  from  the  N., 
also  having  a  Norman  arch;  Monk  Bar  {N.E.)f  formerly  called 
Goodramgate,  but  renamed  in  honour  of  General  Monk,  and 
Walmgate  Bar,  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  retaining  the  barbican 
repaired  in  J648.  The  castle  stands  in  the  angle  between  the 
Ouse  and  the  Foss  immediately  abovs  thdr  junction.  Of  the 
fortress  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  xa68  some  portions 
were  probably  incorporated  in  Clifford's  tower,  the  shell  of 
which,  showing  an  unusual  ground  plan  of  four  intersecting 
drdes,  rises  from  an  artificial  mound.  The  castle  serves  as  the 
prison  and  county  courts. 

The  cathedral  of  Si  Peter,  commonly  known  as  the  minster, 
has  no  superior  in  general  dignity  of  form  among  English 
cathedrals.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  conristing  of  nave 
with  aides,  transepts,  choir  with  aisles,  a  central  tower,  and 
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le  uchtnibopt  I>  at  Blihop- 


(wo  W.  towen.    The  piUcc  of 

llight  remunl  ol  Ibe  Early  English  piluc  oi  Aichbilh<v  Cicy. 
The  diDCCK  indudH  over  half  the  pariibn  in  Yocluhin,  nnd 
tlso  roven  very  amaU  ponjsns  of  Durham,  Noltinghinuhire 
and  Lincelnihire. 
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The  foundation  ol  the 
ji  {litb-06).  ton  of  the 
1  by  Anhbithop  WiUlam 
at,  a  nugnificeni  ornate 
d.  ThtW.  front,  con- 
indinff  with  the  nave  and 
liteclurally  perfect  ai  a 
.  ol  any  other  Engliih 
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horesby  (r3^-7J)  began  the  lady  chapcf 

and  probytery,  both  in  the  Early  Pe^^endicutar  iiyle.     The  ir- 

p!«ed  till  aboui  1400.  li  i>  Lite  PeriiEniJiciilar,  the  raat  £- 
window  tieina  one  ol  the  finem  in  the  worid.  With  the  lebuildina 
of  the  choir  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Noralan  edifice  vai  lemovei 

of  the  cfvpt  of  the  •cOMd  periiid.  buDi  by  Archt^ihop  Roger  [11J4- 
1191).  To  coimnond  witk  later  alteiationt.  ihe  cninl  tower 
waa  fecavd  and  oianeed  bio  a  perpendicular  lantern  tower,  the 
work  bdna  conpteted  m  1444-  The  S.W.  (over  wu  begun  in  itu 
duriag  Ibe  tniaiureiihip  nTjohn  de  Bcrmingham.  and  the  ti^f/. 

plcted  at  h  now  Kaiida,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Febrtiary  147}  it  wai  rc~ 
conHuaied  by  Atchbidxip  Neville.  Un  the  >nd  of  February  1819 
the  woodwork  of  the  choir  wai  i«  on  fire  by  Jonathan  Manin,  a 
madman.  On  the  lod  of  \U\  1S40  a  Ere  broke  out  in  the  S.W. 
tower,  rcducinc  it  id  a  ircre  ilidl.  The  Sained  glass  both  in  the 
cathedral  and  in  other  churdiu  of  the  dty  ia  particularly  nole- 
mrthy;  ita  aorvival  may  be  traced  to  Ihe  atipulation  made  by 
_...       1 ^Enderin(  to  parliament  in  the  civil  wara  thai 


5t_be  damaged. 
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13.  Wullheie.  Su-800. 
M.  Eihelbald,  890-09}. 
IJ.  Redewald,  «95^iS. 
*  Thcac  biahopa  did  no 
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J.  Kinw.  10JO-1060. 
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45-  Alexander     Nevjlle,      1374- 
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46.  TKoma.     Fiialan.      138*- 

1)96. 

47.  Robert  Waldby,    1397-'»«. 

48.  Richard   Scrope.    139S-]40S. 

49.  Henry  Bowel.  1^7-1413. 

il.  WilUam    ^h,    1451-1464. 
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I.  Robert  Hoists,  IMS-'SM- 
I.  Nkholii  Heacli,  1555-1539. 
.  Thoma.  YounK.  1561-156& 

w.  EdwanlGHndal.  IJTO-It;*. 

63.  EdwiaSudyi.  IS17-15W. 

'■    John  Pier.,  iiM-is»^ 

Matthew  HuitoB.  159s- 
Totriai  MattheW,  ite6-t«il. 

67.  Ceorie    Momeini.     IAjA- 

61.  SaniKl  Harnnctt,  I62e-i6il. 

69.  Richard  Neile,  1633-ttno. 

-    John    Wiinams.     t641-i>>o. 


54.  Thomas  ScoII.   I4So-l5«i. 
J6.  ChriBcpber  Bainbcidge, 

S7.  Thomaa  Woltey,  1514-1530. 
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83-  Edi^    Vb»» 
84.  Thomas     Muigra 

«5-  Charia 

Thomu 

L-Wler. 

Thomaon.      1S63- 


87.  WilliimConnorMa»«.tB9f 
U.  William     Dalrym^     Mac- 
lagan.  Iflqi-iqoB. 
89.  CouBO  Coidoa  Lang,  19s*- 
OM  mteiBting  buiUiiig  o.  Vort  > 
lUBim  Cardcaa.  lounded  lor  Bar 
nnd,  in  loTt.  lu  htsd  havinc  the 

-  leal  in  parlianKnI.    The  prinripat 

emaine  of  the  abbey  {see  Abbbt)  are  Ihe  N.  waK  aad  the  ni£ 
if  the  chuich.  ia  Ihe  Early  EiwUih  and  DcooraKd  alylH,  and  the 
iripopaleateway withaNormanaich.  The* lie ntat <^ cHheiM. 
lutside  tfie  walu.    The  hospiiium,  of  wbicb  the  upper  part  is  «f 

.1  of  the  14th  and  tjth  centuriei.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
^4iey  waa  employed  lor  the  erection  ol  the  king's  manor,  a  palace 
for  ifie  lord  pniidenl  of  the  north,  now  occapBd  ai  a  wrhool  far 
Ihe  blind.     In  the  gardens  ij  alio  the  ambulatory  of  Sc  Leouard's 

hospital,  founded  by  King  Adhct^lan  and  rebuilt  by  Stephm. 
5t  V^Uiam's  College^  nur  the  minsicr,  was  founded^  in  14^3  as  a 


iTng'^ilS 


taken  in    1906.     York  a) 

EartEngliih,  Dceoraled  end  'Perpeiidicu. ,  _^..  ,„  ._ 

In  tiighti  Chri«  Church,  with  S.  door  in  the  Decorated  sMe. 
•uppDKd  to  occupy  the  wte  si  Ibe  old  Roman  palace:  Holy  Trinity. 
in  GoDdramgaie.  Decofaied  aad  f^rpeodicular,  with  Ferpendicalar 
lowers  Holy  Triniiy,  Micklcgale.  formerly  a  priory  cbunh.  aov 

Eaie.  with  rich  Norman  dovway  and  Norman  tower  archest  Si 
Helen's,  St  Hdes's  Sqiian.  chiefly  Decsiated;  St  John'i,  North 
Street,  chlcHy  Perpendicular;  S(  Margant'a,  Walnple.  o*- 
bralctl  Tor  its  curiously  sculptured  Norman  pofcii  and  doorway: 
Si  Mary  ihe  Elder.  Bithophill,  Early  English  and  DecDnled.  with 
brick  lower,  rebuilt  in  l«59:  St  Mary  the  Younfer.  BiibophiO. 
with  a  square  lower  in  the  Sa»n  ayle,  reballl  probably  h  the 
13th  century;  St  Mary.  Castigate,  with  Fcrpcndjcubr  tower  and 
tpire  154  ft-  in  hdahi,  the  body  ol  the  church  dating  back  10  ma- 
iliionarNomiaa  times;  Si  Michael-le-Belliy.  founded  in  1066.  but 
rebuilt  in  15)8  in  Late  Perpendicular  slyk:  St  ManinVle-Crai^. 
fine  Perpendicular;  and  St  Martin's  cum  Gregory,  Early  Enrlilh 
and  Pspendicular.  Among  aiodeni  churchea  is  the  Roman  CtihtJic 
pn-calhedral,  funding  near  the  calhednh 

The  EuUd-haD.  with  a  fine  old  room  in  IVpcudicutar  aiie  timed 
in  1440.  contains  a  number  of  atained^laB  windowi.  Ad|oinii« 
it  are  handsome  imnicipal  bulUlngs  (iS9t>,  and  near  ii  is  il« 
mansion  houae,  bvilt  In  ■  7*J  from  dedgn  tij  Ihe  earl  ol  BurNnpon. 
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The  public  iaadttitioiu  iodude  tKe  YorfcBhirc  Philoiopliical  Society, 
'^Rfhooe  muBcum,  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  opened  in  1830  and  the 
free  library  in  the  building  of  the  York  Institute  of  Saence  and 
Art.  The  principal  schools  are  St  Peter's  cathedral  gramniar-ftchoOl 
Corietnally  endowed  in  1557).  Archbishop  Holgate's  grammar-school, 
the  York  and  diocesan  graaimar-school,  and  the  bluecoat  school  for 
boys  Grounded  in  1705),  with  the  associated  greycoat  school  lor  girl*. 
There  are  numerous  cnariUes. 

The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  ilron  foundries,  railway 
and  motor  engineering  works,  breweries,  flour-mills,  tanneries  and 
manufactories  o(  cotuectionefy,  artificial  manure,  Ac.  There  is 
water  communication  by  the  Ouse  with  the  Humber,  and  by  the 
Foss  Navigation  to  the  N.E.  This  is  under  the  control  of  the 
corporation.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  2  members. 
The  county  borough  was  created  in  1888.  Hie  municipal  boroujsh 
is  under  a  lord  mayor,  I3  aldermen  ami  36  councillors.  The  ctty 
within  the  municipal  limits  constitutes  a  separate  division  of  tKe 
county.  The  municipal  city  and  the  Ainsty  (a  district  on  the  S.W. 
inclucfed  in  the  city  bounds  in  14^9)  are  for  parliamentary  purposes 
included  in  the  N.  Riding,  for  registration  purposes  in  theE.  Riding, 
and  for  all  otber  purposes  in  the  W.  Riding.  The  parliamentary 
borough  extends  into  the  £.  Riding.  Areai  3730  acres. 

Hisicry. — ^York  is  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Britona,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Romans  as  their  nx»t  important 
centre  in  north  Britain  and  named  EbarOeum  or  EbStracum. 
The  fortress  of  Legio  VI.  Victriz  was  situated  near  the  site 
of  the  catholial,  and  a  municipality  (coUmia)  grew  up,  near 
where  the  railway  station  now  is,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ouse.     Many   inscriptions  and  a  great   quantity  of   minor 
objects    have   been  found.     The  emperor   Ha<faian   visited 
York  in  a.o.  120,  and,  aocoiding  to  tradition,  the  body  of  the 
emperor  Sevenis  who  died  there  in  aj>.  axx  was  burnt  on 
Severua  Hill,  near  the  city.    After  the  death  of  Constantine 
Chlonts,  which  also  took  place  in  York;  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  who,  according  to  an  ancient  but  incorrect  tradition, 
was  bom  there,  was  also  inaugurated  emperor  there.    A  bishop 
of  York  is  mentioned,  along  with,  sad  with  precedence  of, 
bishops  of  London  and  Lincoln  (the  last  name  b  uncertain) 
as  present  at  the  council  of  Arks  in  3x4.    Nothing  is  known 
of  the  history  of  the  dty  from  the  time  the  Romans  withdrew 
from  Britain  in  410  until  627,  when  King  Edwin  was  baptized 
there,  and  where  shortly  afterwards  FauJinus,  the  first  arch- 
bishop, was  consecrated.    In  the  time  of  Archbishop  -Egbert 
(733-766)  and  of  Alcuin,  at  first  a  scholar  and  afterwards  master 
of  the  cloister  school,  York  became  ont  of  the  most  cdebrated 
places  of  education  in  Europe.    It  was  also  one  of  the  chief 
Danish  boroughs,  and  Earl  Siward  is  said  to  have  died  there 
in  1055.    In  X066  it  was  taken  by  Harold  Hardrada,  and  in 
1068  the  men  of  the  north  of  England,  rising  under  Edgar 
AetheUng  and  Earl  Waltheof,  stormed   the   castles  which 
M^lliam  I.  had  raised,  putting  to  death  the  whole  of  the  Norman 
garrison.    The  Conqueior  in  revenge  burnt  the  town  and  laid 
waste  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  Tees.    York  was 
frequently  visited  by  the  kings  of  Eng^d  on  the  way  to 
Scotland,  and  several  important  parliaments  were  held  there, 
the  first  being  that  of  1x75,  when  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
did  homage  to  Henry  n.    In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  citixens 
rose  against  the  Jews,  who  fled  to  the  castle.    Here,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  many  kiUing  themselves  after 
putting  to  death  their  wives  and  children,  the  rest  being 
massacred  by  the  citizens.    The  council  of  the  North  was 
establiahed  in   York   in   1537  after  the  suppression,  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.    In  X642  York  was  garrisoned  by  Royalists 
and  besieged  by  the  parUament.    It  was  relieved  by  Prince 
Rupert,  but  surrendered  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
Being  under  the  rule  of  the  earls  of  Northumbria,  York  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey.    In  the  first  charter 
(which  is  undated)  Henry  11.  granted  the  citizens  a  merchant 
g^d  and  all  the  free  customs  which  they  had  in  the  time  of 
Henry  L    Richard  I.  in  1x94  granteil  exemption  from  toll, 
&c.,  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  King  John    in  x2oo  con- 
finned  the  preceding  charters,  and  in  1212  granted  the  city 
to  the  dtizens  at  a  fee-farm  of  £160  a  year.    These  charters 
■    were  confirmed  by  most  of  the  early  kings.    Richard  II.  con- 
ferred the  title  of  lord  mayor,  and  a  second  charter,  given  in 
S39',  shows  that  the  government  then  consisted  of  a  lord 


mayor  and  aldermen,  n^hQo  a  tUrd  in  1396  made  the  dty  a 
county  of  itself  and  gave  the  buiigesses  power  to  dect  two 
sheriffs.  Edwaxd  IV.  in  X464  incorporated  the  town  under 
the  title  of  *'  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,"  and  in  1473  directed 
that  all  the  dtixens  should  choose  the  nuiyor  from  among 
the  aldermen.  As  this  led  to  constant  disputes,  Heniy  VII. 
arranged  that  a  common  council,  consisting  of  two  men  from 
each  of  the  more  important  gilds  and  one  from  each  of  the 
less  important  ones,  should  elect  the  mayor.  The  dty  is  now 
govnned  under  a  charter  of  Charles  11.,  confirming  that  of 
X464,  the  governing  body  consisting  of  a  lord  mayor,  X2 
aldermen  and  '36  councillon.  The  dty  has  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  since  1295.  During  the  X4th  century 
there  were  constant  quarrels  between  the  dtisens  and  the 
abbey  of  St  Mary's  about  the  suburb  of  Bootham,  which  the 
dtisens  claimed  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dty,  and 
the  abbey  as  a  sq;Mrate  borough.  In  1353  the  king  took  the 
borough  of  York  into  his  own  handa,  ''  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
disturbance  and  possible  great  bloodshed  such  as  has  arisen 
before  these  times,"  and  finally  in  the  same  year  an  agreement 
was  brought  about  by  Archbishop  Thoresby  that  the  whole  of 
Bootham  should  be  considered  a  suburb  of  York  eicept  the 
street  called  St*  Marygate,  which  should  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  abbey. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  Yoik  was  important  as  a 
trading  and  commercial  centre.  There  were  numerous  trade 
gilds,  one  of  the  chief  being  that  of  the  weavers,  which  recdved 
a  charter  from  Henry  H.  During  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries 
the  trade  declined,  partly  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  city  from 
the  sea,  and  partly  owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  trade  gilds. 

See  Francis  Drake,  Eboracum:  or  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  City  of  York,  from  its  original  to  the  present  time  (1736}; 
Extracts  from  the  Municipal  Records  of  the  City  of  York  during  the 
Reigus  of  Edwaed  IV.,  Edward  V,  md  Rickard  III.  (1843) ;  Victoria 
County  History,  Yorkshire;  J.  Raine,  York  (1893);  A.  P.  Purey- 
Cust.  York  MinsUr  (1897),  Heraldry  of  York  Minster  (Leeds, 
1890) ;  B.  S.  Rowntree,  Poverty:  a  Study  of  Town  Life  (1901}. 

YORK,  a  township  of  York  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  about  45  m.  S.W.  of  Portland,  and  9  m.  by 
rail  N.E.  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Pop.  (X9X0)  2801. 
Area,  64  sq.  m.  York  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  York  Harbor 
and  Beach  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  In  Yoric 
village  is  the  county  gaol  (X653-S4),  preserved  by  the  Old  York 
Historical  and  Improvement  Society  as  a  museum  of  local 
antiquities.  Two  mlonial  taverns  also  remain.  York  Harbor, 
York  Beach,  York  CU&  and  Long  Beach  are  attractive  summer 
villages.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1624.  In  April 
X641  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Maine, 
erected  this  into  the  Borough  of  Agamenticus,  and  on  the  ist  of 
March  X642  he  chartered  it  as  a  dty  under  the  name  of  Gorgeana. 
In  1652,  when  Massachusetts  extended  her  jurisdiction  over 
Maine,  the  dty  of  Gorgeana  became  the  town  of  York.  In  1692 
most  of  the  houses  were  burned  by  the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants 
killed  or  taken  captive.  York  was  the  shire  town  of  Yorkshire 
from  1 7 16  to  X735,  the  shire  town  with  Portland  (then  Falmouth) 
of  the  district  of  Mafaie  from  1735  to  1760,  and  a  county-seat  of 
York  county  from  1760  to  1832.  During  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  York  had  consideraUe  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and 
along  Uie  coast,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  it 
had  important  fishing  intoests.  Its  development  as  a  summer 
resort  was  begun  about  X873,  but  until  1887,  when  the  railway 
reached  it,  its  chid  means  of  access  was  by  stage  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

See  J.  P.  Baxter,  Agdmeniicus,  Bristol,  Gorgeana,  York  (Portland, 
1904);  G.  A.  Emery,  Ancient  City  of  Corgeana  and  Modem  Town 
rf  York  (Boston.  1873);  and  Pauline  C.  Bouy«.  "Old  York,  a 
Forgotten  Seaport,"  in  the  Hew  Estgland  Maganne  (July  1902). 

TORR,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  York  county,  Nebraska, 
17.S.A.,  about  46  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  (X900)  5132;  (1910) 
6235.  It  is  s^ved  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ft  (^lincy  and 
Chicago  ft  North-Westem  railways.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  School 
of  the  Holy  Family  and  of  York  College  (founded  in  1890, 
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co-oducaiionai).  The  dty  is  sitiuUed  in  ft  {arming  and  stock- 
raising  region,  and  among  its  manufactures  are  foundry  products, 
briclu  and  flour.  York  was  settled  in  1864,  was  laid  out  in  1869, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1875  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1877. 

YORK*  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  about  too  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia  and  about  08  m.  S.E. 
of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1900)  33,708 — 1304  being  foreign-born  and 
776  negroes;  (1910)  44,75a  York  is  served  by  the  Maryland  & 
Pennsylvania,  the  Northern  Central  (Pennsylvania)  and  the 
Western  Maryland  railways.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
County  Court  House  (1899)  and  a  large  Federal  Building  (19x0). 
York  is  the  scat  of  the  York  Collegiate  Institute  (1873),  founded 
by  Samuel  Small  (d.  1885)  and  of  the  York  County  Acadrany 
(1785).  The  Historical  Society  of  York  (1895)  has  a  valuable 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  local  history.  ■  York  is  the 
commercial  centre  for  a  rich  agricultural  regbn,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  silk  goods,  &c. 
The  total  factory  product  in  1905  was  valued  at  $14,258/^96. 

York,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  state  W.  of  the 
Susquehanna,  was  laid  out  in  1741  in  what  was  then  the  Manor 
of  Springettsbury  (named  in  honour  of  Springett  Penn,  a  grand- 
son of  William  Penn)  by  Thomas  Cookson,  a  purveyor  f<M:  Richard 
and  Thomas  Penn,  then  the  proprietors  of  the  colony,  and  was 
named  after  York,  England.  The  first  settlers  were  chiefly 
Germans  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  who  were  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  Mennonitcs  and  Moravians.  English  (Quakers  and 
Scotch-Irish  settled  here  also.  The  settlement  lay  on  the 
Monocacy  road,  the  main  Une  of  travel  to  the  S.  and  S.W.,  and 
it  grew  rapidly,  especially  between  1748  and  1751.  In  1749  the 
county  of  York  was  erected  Xfrom  Lancaster  county)  and  York 
was  made  the  county-seat.  In  1754  York  had  axo  bouses  and 
1000  inhabitants.  Troops  from  York  took  part  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  the  War  of  American  Independence.  In  the  old 
county  court-house  (built  in  1754-56,  pulled  down  in  X84X)  the 
Continental  Congress  sat  from  the  30th  of  September  x 77 7  to  the 
27  th  of  June  X778,  having  left  Philaddphia  on  the  approach 
of  the  British,  and  having  held  a  day's,  sesuon  at  Lancaster. 
At  York  the  Congress  passed  the  Artides  of  Confederation  (xsth 
of  November  1777)  and  received  news  of  the  American  victory 
at  Saratoga  and  of  the  signing  of  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  France.  The  Qonway  cabal  came  to  an  end  here, 
and  the  arrival  here  of  Baron  Steuben  and  of  Lafayette  in  1777 
hdped  the  American  cause.  In  September  1778,  $1,500,000  in 
silver  lent  by  France  to  the  United  States  was  brought  to  York; 
and  Benjamin  Franklin's  press,  removed  from  Philaddphia, 
issued  $10,000,000  of  Continental  money.  Thomas  Paine  here 
wrote  part  of  his  Fifth  Crisit.  Philip  Livingston,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  buried  here.  In  the  Civil 
War,  Confederate  troops  under  General  John  B.  Gordon  entered 
York  on  the  38th  of  June  1863,  and  a  small  Federal  force  retreated 
before  them;  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  about 
a8  m.  £.  York  was  incorporated  as  a  boroUgh  in  1787  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  1887. 

See  G.  R.  Prowell.  Tki  Ciiy  rf  York,  Past  and  Preseia  (York, 
1904),  and  C  A.  Hawkins  and  H.E.  Landist  York  and  York  County 
(ibid.  1901). 

YORKS,  CHARLES  (X72S-1770),' English  lord  chancellor, 
second  son  of  Philip  Yorke,  xst  eaxL  of  Hardwicke,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  30th  of  December  172a,  and  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  Collegef  Cambridge.  His  literary  abilities  were 
shown  at  an  early  age  by  bis  collaboration  with  his  brother 
Philip  in  the  Athenian  Letters,  In  1745  he  published  an  able 
treatise  on  the  law  of  forfdtuze  for  high -treason,  in  defence  of 
his  father's  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Jacobite  peers;  and  in 
the  foUowing  year  be  was  caUed  to  the  bar.  His  father  being 
at  this  time  lord  chancellor,  Yorke  obtained  a  sinecure  appoint- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Chaoctty  in  1747,  and  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Reigate,  a  wat  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  that  for  the  univeraity  of  Ounbridge.  He  quickly  made 
his  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
bcMig  in,  favaur  of  his  father's  reform  of  the  masiage  law.  In 


1751  be  became  counsel  to  the  East  India  Compmxsy,  maib 
X756  he  was  appointed  solidtor^genoal,  a  place  which  he  re- 
tained in  the  administration  of  the  dder  Pitt,  of  whose  fordp 
policy  he  was  a  powerful  defender.    He  resigned  with  Fxtt  e 
176X,  but  in  1762  became  attorney-general  under  Ixmi  Biite 
He  continued  to  hold  this  office  when  George  GrenvOle  hecane 
prime  minister  (April  1763),  and  advised  the  govemmrct  ee 
the  question  raised  by  Wilkes's  North  Briton,    Yorke  refused  l» 
describe  the  libd  as  treasonable,  while  proDOuncins  it  a  ba^ 
misdemeanour.    In  the  following  November  he  resigned  oSor. 
Resisting  Pitt's  attempt  to  draw  him  into  alliance  against  ik 
ministry  he  had  quitted,  Yorke  maintained,  in  a  speech  thxt 
extorted  the  higheit  eulogy  from  Walpole,  that  parliamectazr 
privilege  did  not.  extend  to  cases  of  Kbd;  though   he  agreed 
with  Pitt  in  condemning  the  principle  of  general  warranu. 
Yorlce,  henodorward  a  member  of  the  Rockinghaxa    party, 
was  dected  recorder  of  Dover  in  X764,  and  in  1765  he  agaia 
became  attorney-general  in  the  Rockingham  adminiatratiM!. 
whose  policy  he  did  mudi  to  shape.    He  supported  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  while  urging  the  simultaneous  p^««^  d 
the  Declaratory  Act.    His  most  important  measure  was  the 
constitution  wluch  he  drew  up  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  aad 
which  after  his  resignation  of  oiBoB  becune  the  Quebec  Act  d 
X774.    On  the  accession  to  power  of  Chatham  and  Grafton  b 
X767,  Yorke  xesignqd  office,  and  took  little  part  in  the  debates 
in  parliament  during  the  next  four  years.    In  1770  he  vas 
invited  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  when  Camden  was  dismiBsed 
from  the  chancellorship,  to  take  his  seat  on  the  woolsaciu    He 
had,  however,  e^lidtly  pledged  himself  to  Rodungham  acd 
hb  party  not  to  take  office  with  Grafton*    The  king  emted 
all  his  persoruil  influence  to  overoontie  Yorke's  scruples,  wuni^ 
him  finally  that  the  great  sral  if  now  rdused  would  never  agaa 
be  within  his  grasp.    Yorke  yidded  to  the  king's  entreaty, 
went  to  his  brother's  house,  where  he  met  the  leadeis  of  the 
Opposition,  and  feeling  at  once  overwhdmed  with  shame,  £ed 
to  his  own  house,  where  in*  three  dasrs  he  was  a  dead  maa 
(January  so,  1770).    The  patent  raising  him  to  the  peerage  u 
Baron  Morden  had  been  made  out,  but  his  last  act  was  10 
refuse  his  sanction  to  the  sealing  of  the  document. 

Charies  Yorke  was  twice  ttanied.  His  son  by  his  first  ^^^r^^jr 
became  eari  of  Hardwicke;  hb  ddcst  ton  by  his  seoool 
marriage,  Charles  Philip  Yorke  (X764-X834),  member  of  periia- 
ment  for  Cambridgeahire  and  afterward  for  Liskeard,  was 
secretary  of  state  for  war  in  Addington's  ministry  in  1801,  and 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catinfics. 
He  made  himself  exceedingly  unpopular  hi  x8xo  by  bringiag 
about  the  exdusion  of  strangers,  including  reporters  for  the 
press,  from  the  House  cl  Commons  under  the  standing  older, 
which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  the 
Tower  and  to  riots  in  LondmL  In  the  same  year  Yorke 
joined  Spencer  Perceval's  government  as  first  iMd  of  the 
admiralty;  he  retired  from  public  life  hi  x8x8,  and  died  in 
X834.  (Iharles  Yorke*s  second  son  by  his  second  marriage  was 
Sir  Jos^h  Sydney  Yorke  (i768-t83i),  an  admiral  in  the  navy, 
whose  son  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Hardwicke. 

See  under  Hardwickb.  Phiup  Yoskb,  lit  Eari  of. 

TORkSHlRB,  a  north-eastem  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Durham,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.E.  by  the  Homber 
estuary  (separating  it  from  Lincolnshire),  S.  by  Nottingham' 
shire  and  Derbyshire,  S.W.  for  a  short  ciistance  by  Cheshire, 
W.  by  Lancashire  and  N.W.  by  Westmorland.  It  is  the 
largest  county  in  England,  having  an  area  of  6o66«i  sq.  m., 
and  bdng  more  than  double  the  size  of  Lincolnshire,  which 
ranks  next  to  it.  In  a  description  of  the  county  it  is  con- 
stantly necessary  to  refer  to  its  three  great  divisions,  the  North 
Riding,  East  Riding  and  West  Riding  (see  Rjdino,  and  map  d 
Engiamd,  Sections  I.,  II.). 

Tlie  centre  of  the  county  is  a  plain,  which  in  the  S.,  about  the 
head  d  the  H umber,  resembles  the  Fens  in  character.  The  hilla 
W.  of  tiie  central  plain,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  W.  Riding 
and  the  N.W.  of  the  N.  Riding,  are  part  of  the  great  Pcnniac 
Chain  (g:s.).    These  hills  oonaiit  of  bigh-lyiag  moorland,  and  aie 
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HOC  senetally  remarkable  for  great  beauty  of  outline.  The  Ucher 
parts  are  bleak  and  wild,  and  the  slope  towards  the  central  pbio 
IS  gradual.  The  chief  beauty  of  toe  district  is  to  be  found 
in,  tne  numerous  deeply  scored  valleys  or  dales,  such  as  Teesdafe, 
Swaledale.  Wensleyclale  (g.v.)t  Nidderdale.  Wharfedale  and  Aire- 
dale, in  wtuch  the  course  of  the  streams  is  often  broken  by  water- 
falls, such  as  High  Force  in  Teesdale  and  Aysgarth  Force  in  Wensley- 
dale. 

The  hills  E.  of  the  central  ^lain  cannot  be  similarly  considered 
as  a  uniL  In  the  N..  wholly  within  the  N.  Riding,  a  line  of  heights 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Hills,  forming  a  spur  oTthe  N.  Yorkshire 
Moors,  ranges  from  looo  to  nearly  1500  ft.,  and  overlooks  rather 
abruptly  the  lowest  part  ol  the  Tees  valley.  The  line  of  greatest 
elevation  approaches  the  central  plain,  and  swings  sharpW  S.  in 
the  Hambleton  Hills  to  overlook  it,  while  to  the  S.  of  the  line 
long  deep  dales  carry  tributary  streams  S.  to  the  river  Derwent, 
thus  draining  to  the  Ouse.  Eastward  the  N.  Yorkshire  moors 
give  immediately  upon  the  coast.  Their  higher  parts  consist 
of  open  moorland.  The  remarkable  upper  valley  of  the  Derwent 
iq.v.)  marks  off  the  N.  Yorkshire  moors  from  the  Yorkshire  wolds 
of  the  E.  Riding,  the  river  forming  the  boundary  between  the  N. 
and  E.  Ridiiigs.  The  wolds  superficially  resemble  the  moors, 
inasmuch  as  they  abut  directly  on  the  coast  E.,  run  thence  W., 
and  swing  S.  to  overlook  the  central  plain.  At  the  S.  extremity 
they  sink  to  the  shore  of  thtf  Humber.  Their  greatest  devation  is 
found  near  the.  W.  angle  (Howardian  HiUs),  hat  hardly  reaches 
800  ft.  Eastward  they  encircle  a  low-lying  fertile  tract  bounded 
S.  by  the  Humber  and  E.  bv  the  Nortn  Sea.  The  name  of 
Holdemess  is  broadly  appliea  to  this  low  tract,  though  the 
-wapentake  of  titat  name  incfudes  properly  only  the  E.  of  it. 

The  diverse  character  of  the  coast  may  be  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  descriptkm.  In  the  north,  S.  of  Teesmouth,  it  is  bw  for 
a  short  distance;  then  the  E.  abutments  of  the  Cleveland  Hills 
form  fine  cliflfs,  reaching  at  Ek)ulby  the -highest  elevation  of  sea- 
cliffs  in  England  (666  ft.).  Picturesque  valleys  bearing  short 
streams  break  the  line,  notably  that  of  the  Esk,  reaching  the  sea  at 
Whitby.  The  trend  of  the  coast !«  at  first  S.E.  and  then  S.  South 
of  Scarborough  it  rinks  with  the  near  approach  of  the  Derwent 
valley,  begins  to  rise  again  round  the  shallow  sweep  of  Filey  Bay, 
and  then  springs  seaward  in  the  fine  (iromodtory  of  Flamborough 
Head  (see  B  ridlington).  South  of  this,  after  the  sharp  incurve  of 
Bridlington  Bay,  tht  low  coast-Une  of  Holdemess  succeeds,  long  and 
unbroken«  as  far  as  Spuni  Point,  which  encloses  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  Encroachments  of  the  sea  are  frequent,  but  muds  land 
has  been  reclaimed. 

There  are  several  watering-plapes  on  the  coast  in  high  favour 
with  visators  from  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  principal,  from 
N.  to  S.  are  Redcar,  Saltbuni-by-tBe-Sea,  Whitby,  Robin  Hood's 
Bay,  Scarborough  (the  laiyest  of  all),  Filey,  Bridlington  and  Hom- 
•ea.  There  are  numerous  mineial  springs  in  Yorkshire,  the  principal 
being  those  at  Harrogate.  There  is  also  a  spa  at  Scarborough,  and 
others  are  Aakem  near  Doncaster,  Boston  Spa  near  Harrogate, 
Cr(^t  on  the  Tees  near  Darlln^n,  Hovingnam,  near  Malton, 
Guisbrough  in  Cleveland  and  Slaithwaite  near  Huddersfield.  The 
springs  are  chiefly  sulphurous  and  chalybeate. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire  is  within  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Ouse,  which  with  the  Trent  makes  the  estuary  of  the  Humber 
(g.v.).    It  is  formed  in  the  central  plain  by  the  junction  of  the  Ure 
and  Swale,  both  rising  in  the  Pennine  hills;  but  whereas  the  Swale 
drains  the  N.  of  the  plain,  the  Ure,  traversing  Weosleydale,  is 
enclosed  by  the  hills  over  the  greater  part  of  its  course.    The  Ouse 
also  recavcs  from  the  Pennine  district  the  Nidd,  traversing  Nidder- 
dale, the  Wharfe,  the  Aire,  with  its  tributary  the  (Zalder,  and  the 
Don.    The  Aire  rises  in  the  fine  sorge  of  Malham  Cove,  from  the 
subterranean  waterways  in  the  limestone.    None  of  these  tribu- 
taries is  natuially  navigable,  but  the  Aire,  (^Ider  and  Don  are  in 
part  canalired.    From  the  E.  the  principal  tributary  is  the  Derwent, 
w'hich  on  entering  the  central  plain  follows  a  course  roughly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Ouse,  and  joins  it  in  its  lower  part,  between  Seiby  and 
Howden.   The  Foss  joins  the  Ouse  at  York.    In  the  W.  the  county 
contains  the  headwaters  of  several  streams  of  the  W.  slope  of  the 
Pennines,  dralnine  to  the  Irish  Sea;  of  these  the  principal  is  the 
Ribble.    In  the  N.  the  Tees  forms  most  of  the  boundary  with  the 
county  of  Durham,  but  receives  no  large  tributary  from  Yorkshire. 
In  the  S.  of  the  W.  Riding  a  few  streams  drain  to  the  Trent.    In 
Holdemess,  debarred  by  the  wolds  from  the  geiml  drainage 
system  of  the  county,  the  chief  stream  is   the  Hull.    The   only 
sheets  of  water  of  any  size  are  Semmer  Water,  in  a  branch  of  Wensley- 
dale:  Malham  Tara,,near  the  head  of  Airedale,  the  effluent  of  whkh 

Jutckly  disappears  into  an  underground  channel;  and  Hornsea 
lere,  near  the  flat  seacoast  at  Hornsea. 

Geolpiy.— 'The  great  variety  in  the  scenery  of  Yorkshire  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  geological  substructure. 
The  stratification  is  for  the  most  part  regular,  but  owing  to  a  great 
hne  of  dislocation  nearly  coincident  with  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
w"^  ft*  "^*"  ^  towards  the  E.,  while  the  strike  of  the  strata 
kMi  "  J  :  ***  ^*  "^^  ^^^  *"**  picturesque  scenery  of  the  western 
ntlls  and  dales  is  due  to  the  effects  of  denudation  among  the  harder 
rocks,  which  here  come  to  the  surface.  The  strata  in  the  Pennines 


ooaast  of  ^x^  older  Pilaeonicfocks,  vis.  a  faulted  iolier  of  Sll«ria» 
and  Ordovician  at  Horton  in  Ribblesdale,  aiid  a  small  patch  of 
Silurian  at  Sedbergh  with  inliers  of  Coniston  limestone;  (2)  the 
Carboniferous  or  Mountain  Limestone,  which  has  been  subjected  to 

rat  dislocations,  the  more  important  of  which  are  known  as  the 
and  S.  Craven  faults:  (3)  theVoredale  series,  consisting  of  shales, 
fla^ones,  limestones  andthin  seams  of  coal;  and  (^)  the  Millstone 
Gnt,  forming  part  of  the  hilly  moorlands,  and  capping  many  of  the 
loftier  eminences.  In  the  W.  Riding  the  Pennine  range  forms  part 
of  the  elevated  countty  of  Craven  and  Dent.  The  scenery  in  the 
W.  of  the  N.  Riding  is  somewhat  dmilar  to  that  in  Craven,  except 
that  the  lower  hills  are  of  sharper  outline  owing  to  the  perpendicular 
limestone  scars.  To  the  intermingling  of  the  limestone  with  the 
softer  rocks  are  due  the  numerous  "lorces"  or  waterfalls,  which 
are  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  scenery  of  this  district  The 
action  of  water  on  the  limestone  rocks  assisted  by  joints  and  faults 
has  given  rise  to  extensive  caverns,  of  which  the  best  examples  are 
those  of  Clapham  and  Ingleton  in  the  W.  Riding,  as  well  as  to 
subterranean  watercourses.  At  Brimham,  Plumpton  and  elsewhere 
there  are  fantastic  masses  of  rocks  due  to  irregular  weathering  of 
the  Millstone  Grit.  The  Pennine  region  is  bounded  on  the  S.E. 
by  the  Coal  Measures,  forming  the  N.  otthe  Derbyshire,  Nottingham 
and  Yorkshire  coal-field,  which  in  Yorkshire  extends  from  ShdKeld 
N.  to  Leeds.  The  noted  fireclays  of  the  Leeds  district  are  obtained 
from  this  formation.  To  the  E.  the  Coal  Measures  dip  beneath  the 
unconformable  Permian  beds,  with  magnesian  limestone  and  mari 
slate,  of  which  a  narrow  band  crops  up  from  Masham  southwards. 
The  Permian  strata  are  overlain  to  the  E.  by  the  Trias  or  New 
Red  Sandstone,  scarcely  ever  exposed,  but  having  been  partly  worn 
away  is  covered  with  Glacial  dcpoots  of  clay  and  gravel,  farming 
the  low-lying  Vale  of  York,  extending  from  the  Tees  S.  to  Tadouter 
and  E.  beyond  York  to  Market  Weighton..  Near  Middlesbrough 
red  rock  with  gfypsum  and  rock-salt  (100  ft.)  have  been  prov^ 
Farther  E.  the  Triassic  beds  are  overlain  by  Lias  and  Oolite; 
Rhaetic  beds  have  been  recorded  from  near  Northallerton.  The 
Lias  crops  to  the  surface  in  a  curve  extending  from  Redcar  to  the 
Humber.  In  the  Middle  lias  there  is  a  seam  of  valuable  iron  ore, 
the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Cleveland  region.  The  moorlands 
extending  from  Scarborough  and  Whitby  are  formed  of  Liassic 
.strata,  topped  with  the  estuarine  beds  of  Lower  Oolite,  rising 
gradually  to  the  N.E.  and  attaining  at  Burton  Head  a  height  of 
1489  ft^  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  Oolite  formation  in  England. 
In  the  (Mlitic  "  Dogger  "  series  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  Rosedale  is 
worked.  Corallian  rocks  form  the  scarp  of  the  Hambleton  hilla 
and  extend  E.  on  the  N.  of  the  Vale  o(  Pickering  through  Hacknem 
to  the  coast,  and  S.W.  of  the  vale  to  the  neighlx>urhood  of  Malton. 


older  strata,  N.  to  the  Vale  of  Pickering  and  W.  to  the  Vale  of  York. 
The  Chalk  forms  the  Yorkshire  wolds  and  the  country  S.  through 
Driffield,  Beverley  and  Holderness. 

The  Yorkshire  coast  between  Redcar  and  Flamborough  presents 
a  continuous  series  of  magnificent  exposures  of  the  strata  from  the 
lx)wer  Lias  to  the  ChaXk.  The  Upper  Lias  fossils  and  jet  of  Whitby 
and  alum^shale  of  Saltwkk  are  well  known.  At  Scarborough  the 
Corallian,  Oxford  Clay.  Kellaways  Rock,  Combrash  and  Upper 
Estuarine  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs.  In  Filey  Bay  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  appears  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  covered  farther  S. 
by  the  historic  oeas  of  Speetoa,  representing  the  marine  equivalents 
01  Portland,  Purbeck,  Wealden,  and  Lower  Creensand  of  S.  England. 
CK'er  the  Speeton  beds  lies  the  Red  Chalk,  the  Yorkshire  equivalent 
of  the  Upper  Greensand  and  Cault.  The  evidences  of  glacial  action 
are  M  unusual  interest  and  variety ;  the  great  thickness  of  boulder 
clay  on  the  coast  is  familiar  to  all,  but  inmnd  also  great  deposits  of 

flacial  clay,  sand  and  gravel  obscure  the  older  geology.  The  Vale  of 
dickering  and  many  of  the  smaller  northern  valleys  were  at  one 
period  the  sites  of  Glacial  lakes,  and  the  '•'  warp  "  which  covers  much 
of  the  Vale  of  York  is  a  fluvio-gladal  deposit.  The  Cleveland  Dike 
is  an  intrusive  igneous  dike  of  augite-andesite  of  Tertiary  age  which 
can  be  traced  across  the  country  in  a  N.W.  direction  from  the 
netshtNOurhood  of  Fylingdales  Moor. 

Minerals.^Tht  coal-field  in  the  W.  Riding  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  mineral  wealth  in  Yorkshire,  the  most  valuable  seams 
being  the  Silkstone,  which  is  bituminous  and  of  the  highest  repuU- 
tion  as  a  house  coal,  and  the  Barasley  Thick  Coal,  the  great  seam  « 
the  Yorkshire  coal-field,  which  is  of  special  value,  on  account  of  its 
semi-anthradtic  quality,  for  use  in  iron-sroclting  and  in  enpne 
fnrnaoee.  Associated  with  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  there  is  a 
valuable  iron  ore,  occurring  in  the  form  of  nodules.  Large  quaatitka 
of  fireclay  are  also  raised,  as  well  as  of  gannistcr  and  oti-shale. 
Middlesbrough  is  the  most  important  centre  of  pig-iron  manu- 
facture in  the  kingdom.  Lead  ore  is  obtained  in  the  Yoredale  beds 
of  the  Pennine  range  in  Wharfedale.  Airedale,  Nidderdale,  Swale- 
dale,  Arkendale  and  Wenslcydale.  Slates  •  and  flagstones  are 
quarried  in  the  Yoredale  rocks.  In  the  Millstone  Gnt  there  are 
several  beds  of  good  building  stone,  but  that  most  largely  quarried  is 
the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  Permian  series,  which,  however,  ia 
of  somewhat  variable  quality. 
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Agriculture. — Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  £.  Riding  is  under 
cultivation,  but  of  the  N.  and  W.  Ridings  only  from  three- 
fifths  to  seven-tenths^proportions  explained  by  the  different 
physical  conditions.  The  till  or  boulder  clay  of  Hddernes 
is  the  richest  soil  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  chalk  wolds,  by  careful 
cultivation,  form  one  of  the  best  soils  for  grain  crops  The 
central  plain  bears  all  kinds  of  crops  excellently.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  the  £.  and  W.  Ridings,  but  oats  are  the  principal 
grain  crop  in  these  ridings,  and  barley  exceeds  wheat  in  all 
three.  The  bulk  of  the  acreage  under  green  oops  is  devoted 
to  turnips  and  swedes.  A  little  flax  is  grown,  and  liquorice 
is  cultivated  near  Pontefract.  The  proportion  of  hill  pasture 
is  greatest  in  the  N.  Riding  and  least  in  the  E.,  and  the 
N.  and  W.  Ridings  are  among  the  principal  sheep-farming 
districts  in  England.  Cattle;  for  the  rearing  of  which  the 
W.  Riding  is  most  noted,  do  not  receive  great  attention.  The 
Teeswater  breed,  however,  is  increasing  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
Holdemess  there  is  a  short-homed  breed,  chiefly  valuable  for 
its  milking  quab'ties.  Cheese^making  is  largely  carried  on  in 
some  districts.  Of  sheep  perhaps  the  most  common  breeds  are 
the  Leicester,  Lincoln  and  South  Down,  and  crosses  between 
the  Cheviot  and  the  Leicester.  Large  numbers  of  pigs  are 
kept  at  the  dairy  farms  and  fed  mainly  on  whey.  The  small 
breed  is  that  chiefly  in  favour.  Yorkshire  bacon  is  famous. 
Draught  horses  arc  generally  of  a  somewhat  mixed  breed,  but 
the  county  is  famed  for  its  hunters  and  carriage  and  saddle 
horses.   The  breed  of  Cleveland  bays  is  much  used  for  carriages. 

Manufactures, — ^The  industrial  district  of  south  Yorkshire 
occupies  the  S.  of  the  W.  Riding,  and  may  be  taken  as  marked 
off  approximately  by  the  watershed  from  the  similar  district 
in  S.  Lancashire.  The  W.  Riding  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  almost 
a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  worsted  cloths.  The  early 
development  of  the  industry  was  in  part  due  to  the  abundance 
of  water-power, '  while  later  the  presence  of  coal  helped  to 
maintain  it  on  the  introduction  of  steam-power.  In  this  in^ 
dustry  nearly  all  the  most  important  towns  are  engaged,  while 
the  names  of  several  of  the  largest  are  connected  with  various 
specialities.  Thus,  while  almost  every  variety  of  woollen  and 
worsted  cloth  is  produced  at  Leeds,  Bradford  is  especially 
concerned  with  yams  and  mixed  worsted  goods,  Dewsbury  and 
Batley  with  shoddy,  Huddersfield  mth  fancy  goods  and  Halifax 
with  carpets.  The  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire'  has  also 
penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax.  Among  the 
characteristics  of  the  industrial  population,  the  love  of  music 
should  be  mentioned.  Choral  societies  are  numerous,  and  the 
work  of  some  of  those  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Sbeflield, 
l^eeds  and  Bradford,  has  attracted  wide  notice.  Next  to  the 
woollen  industry  comes  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
machinery  and  implements  of  every  variety,  which  is  common 
to  most  of  the  larger  centres  in  the  district.  Sheffield  is  especi- 
ally famous  for  iron-work,  fine  metal-work  and  cutlery.  The 
development  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  Cleveland  dates  only 
from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  About  two  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  pig-iron  are  produced  in  this  district  annually, 
and  there  are  considerable  attendant  industries,  such  as  the 
production  of  steel,  and  shipbuilding.  The  chemical  manu- 
facture is  important  both  here  and  in  the  W.  Riding,  where 
also  a  great  variety  of  minor  industries  have  sprung  up.  Such 
are  leather  working  (at  Leeds),  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 
printing  and  bleaching,  and  paper-making.  Besides  coal  and 
iron  ore,  great  quantities  of  clay,  limestone  and  sandstone  are 
raised.  Excellent  building-stone  is  obtained  at  several  places 
in  the  W.  Riding.  The  sea-fisheries  are  of  some  importance, 
chiefly  at  Hull,  Scarborough,  Whitby  and  Filey. 

Communications. — N.   and    E.   of   Leeds  communications   are 

f>rovided  almost  wholly  by  the  North-Eastern  railway,  the  main 
Ine  of  which  run«  from  Leed*  and  from  Doncaster  N.  by  York, 
Thirsk  and  Northallerton.  Tlie  main  junction  with  the  Great 
Northern  line  is  effected  immediately  N.  of  Doncaster.  at  which 
town  are  the  Great  Northern  works.  This  company  serves  the  chief 
centres  of  the  W.  Riding,  as  do  also  the  Mtdund,  Great  Central, 
London  ft  North*Western,  Lancashire  ft  Yorkshire,  and  North- 


Eastern  companies,  the  tnuns  working  over  a  cloae  nctwoik  ; 
lines,  while  the  system  of  running-powers  held  by  osie  or  acr 
companies  oyer  tne  lines  of  another  assists  intcrcofninunicatii:; 
The  Midland  main  line  to  Carlisle  runs  by  Leeds,  Skiptoc  i'l 
Settle  through  the  hilly  country  of  the  W.    The  HuD  &  Barss^- 
line  runs  from  Hull  to  Bamsley.    A  complete  system  of  casA.- 
links  the  centres  of  the  southern  W.  Riding  with  (he  sea  both  E 
and  W.,  the  Aire  &  Calder  Navigation  communicating;  wnb  t!be 
Ouse  at  Goole;  the  Huddersfield  canal  runs  S.W.  into  LAOcashst 
crossing  the  watershed  by  the  lung  Stanedge  tunnel,  and  cche 
canals  are  the  Leeds  ft  Liverpool,  Calder  &  Nebble  Nav^tiis. 
and  the  Sheffield  ft  South  Yorkshire  Navigation,   wrhich  gHe 
access  from  Sheflield  to  the  Trent.    The  Aire  ft  Calder  Navip 
tion,  the  most  important  of  these  canals,  which  baa  branches  froe 
Castleford  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  and  other  branches  to  Bansir; 
Bradford  and  Selby,  has  a  total  length  of  8$  m..  and  has  been  moc^ 
improved  since  its  construction.    It  was  projected  by  John  Reerat 
and  opened  in  1826,  with  a  depth  of  7  ft.  and  locks  measoring  7: 
by  18  ft.    Its  depth  now  varies  from  8  ft.  6  in.  to  10  ft.,  and  o*.fr 
a  distance  of  38  m.,  between  Goole  and  the  colUerica,  the  loch 
have  been  enlarged  to  460  by  35  ft.,  and  the  width  of  tbe  canal  tz 
90  ft.    The  chief  ports  are  Middlesbrough  on  the  Tees.  Hull  oa 
the  Humber,  and  Coole  on  the  Ouse. 

Populalion  and  Adminis^aiion^^^Thb  area  of  the  anck:^ 
county  is  3,882,328  acres.  Its  population  in  1891  was  3,208,511 
and  in  xgox,  3.584,763.  The  population  increased  over  fivefold 
between  x8oi  and  1901;  the  increase  in  the  W.  Riding  ei- 
ceeding  sevenfold.  The  manner  in  which  the  population  is 
distributed  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement  ec 
the  parliamentary  divisions,  parliamentary,  county  and  mvai- 
cipal  boroughs,  and  urban  districts  in  the  three  ridings,  h 
should  be  premised  that  each  of  the  three  ridings  is  a  dis- 
tinct administrative  county;  though  there  is  one  high  shenf 
for  the  whole  county.  The  city  of  York  (pop.  77,9x4)  is  situated 
partly  in  each  of  the  three  ridings. 

The  West  Riding  has  an  area  of  1,771,563  acres,  with  a  popels- 
tion  in  1 801  of  2445.033,  and  in  1901  012.7504^.  Of  thb  ares 
the  S.  industrial  district,  considered  in  the  broadest  ap^katisB 
of  the  term  as  extending  between  Sheffield  and  SIdpton,  She&H 
and  Doncaster,  and  Leeds  and  the  county  boundary,  covers  rather 
less  than  one-half.  The  area  thus  defined  includes  the  parlian»- 
tary  divisions  of  Bamsley,  C<^ne  Valley,  Elland.  HallamsKire. 
Holmfirth,  Keighley,  Morley.  Normanton,  Pudsey,  RotheiiiMft. 
Shipley,  Sowerby,  Spen  Valley,  it  also  includes  parts  of  tbe 
divisions  of  Barkston  Ash,  Doncaster,  Osgoldcross,  Otiey  as^ 
Skipton  (a  small  part V  The  remaining  parts  of  these  last  diviskM. 
with  that  of  Ripon,  cover  the  rest  01  the  riding.  Each  divi«iOB 
returns  one  member.  The  following  are  parliamentary  boroueiif: 
Bradford,  returning  3  members,  Dewsbury  1,  Halifax  1,  Huddcr^ 
field  I,  Leeds  5,  Pontefract  i.  Sheffield  5.  Wakefield  l.  All  these 
are  within  the  industrial  district.  Within  this  district  are  the 
following  municipal  boroughs  (pops,  in  1901} :  Barnsley  (41,0^1. 
Batley  (30.331),  Bradford',  city  and  county  borough  (279.767]. 
Brighouse  (31,735),  Dewsbury  (38,060),  Doncaster  (38.933).  Halifu. 
county  borough  (104,936),  Huddersfield,  county  borough  (95,0471 
Keighley  (41.564),  Leeds,  chy  and  county  borough  (428.968). 
Morley  (23,636).  Ossett  (13,903),  Pontefract  (13,427).  Pudser 
(14.907).  Rotherham  (54>349).  Sheffield,  city  and  countv  borougb 
(409,070),  Todmorden  (partly  in  Lanca!>hire.  35.A18).  Wakefield, 
city  (41,413).  The  only  municipal  boroughs  elsewhere  in  the 
riding  are  Harrogate  (38.433)  ana  Ripon  (cathedral  city.  8230) 
Within  the  industrial  region  there  are  il^  other  urban  distncti 
those  with  populations  exceeding  10.000  being  Bingley  (18449). 
Castleford  (17.386).  CIcckheaton  (13.534).  Elland  (10413).  Feather 
stone  (13.093),  Handsworth  (13.404),  Hovland  Nether  (13,464). 
Liversedge  (13,980).  Mexborough  (10430),  Mirfield  (11.341).  Nor- 
manton (13,353).  Rawmarsh  (14.S87).  Rothwell  (11,703),  Saddle- 
worth  (13.320).  Shipley  (25.573).  Skipton  (11.986).  Sowerby  Brklgr 
(11477).  Stanley  (13.390).  Swinton  (13.137).  Thomhill  (10.390) 
Wombwell  (13,253),  Worsborough  (10,3^6).  The  only  urban  dis- 
tricts in  the  west  Riding  not  falling  within  the  industrial  region 
are— Goole  (16,576).  llkley  (7455).  Knaresborough  (4979)  and  Sclb) 
(7756). 

The  North  Riding  has  an  area  of  1,363.378  acres,  with  a  popo- 
lation  in  1891  of  3^9.547  and  in  1901  of  377.33S-  It  comprises 
the  pariiamentary  divisions  of  Richmond,  Cleveland,  Whitby,  and 
Thirsk  and  Malton,  each  returning  one  member;  and  the  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  of  Middlesbrough  (one  member),  Scarboroinh 
(one  member),  and  parts  of  Stockton-on-Tees  and  York.  Tbe 
municipal  boroughs  are  Middlesbrough,  county  borough  (91.^). 
Richmond  (3837).  Scarborough  (38,161)  and  Thomaby-on-Tees 
(16,054).     The  urban  districts  are  Eston  (11,199).  Guisborougb 

643).  Hinderwell  (1937).  Kirkllngton-cum-Upsland  (355),  Loftus 

Northallerton   (4009). 


I).   Malton   (4758).   Masham    (1 
__jsby  (9482).  Pickering  (3491).  Re«         .   „.  .   ^     . 

Sea  (3578).  Scalby  (1350),  Skelton  and  Brottoo  (i3.S4»).  Soatb 
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E170  cccKsluticsi  pviilws  Bsd  dBtricto  whuHy  or  tn  pBrt«  it 
)  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  York,  Ripon  and  Wakefield, 
vrith  small  parts  in  those  of  Manchester,  South  well,  Durham  and 
Lincoln.   York  is  the  seat  o£  the  northern  archdiocese. 

History. — ^The  kingdom  of  Deiia  (q.v.),  which  was  afterwards 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  modem  Yortehire,  is  first  known  to 
us  in  the  6th  century,  an  Anglian  tribe  having  seized  the  pro* 
montory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  named  by  the  invaders 
^olderness,  followed  by  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  whole 
district  now  known  as  the  East  Riding.  The  wolds  between 
Weighton  and  Flamborough  Head  were  then  mere  sheep-walks, 
and  the  earliest  settlements  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  rich 
valley  of  the  lower  Derwent,  but  the  district  around  Weighton 
became  the  Deiran  sacred  ground,  and  Goodmanham  is  said  to 
mark  the  site  of  a  temple.  The  area  computed  in  the  modem 
West  Riding  constituted  the  British  kingdom  of  Elmet,  and 
at  this  date  presented  a  desdate  and  unbroken  tract  of  moor- 
lund  in  the.N.;  in  the  central  parts  about  Leeds  stretched  a 
forest  region  where  the  last  wolf  seen  in  Yorkshire  is  said  to 
have  been  slain  by  John  of  Gaunt;  whUe  in  the  S.  the  forest 
and  fen  of  Hatfield  Chase  presented  a  barrier  to  invasion 
broken  only  by  the  line  of  Watting  Street,  which  crossed  the 
Don  at  Doncaster,'  the  Aire  at  Castleford  and  the  Wharfe  at 
Tadcaster.  The  N.  continuation  of  the  road  from  York  through 
Catterick  to  the  Tees  opened  the  way  to  the  fertile  plain  in 
the  heart  of  the  modem  North  Riding,  the  S.E.  of  which  offered 
an  unbroken  forest  area,  later  known  as  the  forest  of  Galtres, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  stretched  from  York  N.  to  Easing- 
wold  and  Craike  and  E.  to  Castle  Howard,  and  as  late  as  the 
i6th  century  lay  a  waste  and  unfrequented  region  abounding 
only  in  deer.  Ella,  the  first  king  of  Deira,  extended  hb  ter- 
ritory N.  to  the  Wear,  and  his  son  Edwin  a>mpleted  the  conquest 
of  the  district  which  was  to  become  Yorkshire  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Elmet,  prompted  thereto  by  vengeance  on  its  king, 
Cerdic,  for  the  murder  of  bis  uncle  Hereric.  Traces  of  the 
"  burhs  "  by  which  Edwin  secured  his  conquests  are  perhaps 
visible  in  the  group  of  earthworks  at  Barwick  and  on  the  site 
of  Cambodunum,  but  the  district  long  remained  scantily  popu- 
lated, and  as  late  as  the  17th  century  deer  were  said  to  be  as 
plentiful  in  Hatfield  Chase  as  "  sheep  upon  a  hill,"  for  Prince 
Henry  in  160Q  was  asserted  to  have  killed  500  in  one  day's 
hunting.  The  defeat  of  Edwin  at  Hatfield  in  633  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  straggles  between  Merda  and  Nonhumbria 
for  the  supremacy  over  Deira,  during  which  the  boundaries 
underwent  constant  changes.  After  the  Danish  conquest  of 
Deira,  Guthrum  in  875  portioned  the  district  among  his  fd- 
lowers,  under  whose  iordsMp  the  English  popuhtion  were  for  the 
most  part  allowed  to  retain  their  lands.  Cleveland  came  under 
Scandinavian  influence,  and  the  diviaon  into  tithings  probably 
originated  about  this  date,  the  boundaries  being  arranged  to 
meet  at  York,  which,  as  the  administrative  and  oommercial 
centre  of  the  district,  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  in  aj).  zooo  it  had  a  population  of  over 
30,000.  At  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  m  1066  Harold 
Hardrada,  who  had  seized  York,  and  Earl  Tosti  were  both 
defeated  and  slain  by  Harold  of  England.  The  merdhss 
harrying  with  which  the  Conqueror  punished  resistance  to  his 
claims  is  proved  by  the  reitexated  entries  of  waste  land  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  for  many  years  all  the  towns  between 
York  and  Durham  lay  uninhabited.  In  1x38  the  forces  of  David 
of  Scotland  were  defeated  near  Northallerton  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard.  In  the  baxooa'  ?rars  of  the  rdgn  of  Henry  U.  Thirsk 
and  Malgeard  Castles,  which  had  been  garrisoned  against  the 
king  by  Roger  dc  Mowbray,  were  captured  and  demolished.  In 
the  harrying  of  the  northern  a>unties  by  the  forces  of  Robert 
Bruce  in  X318,  Northallerton,  Borou^libridge,  Scarb<xough  and 
Skipton  wtfe  reduced  to  ashes.  In  1339,  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  the  rebel  barons  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of 
Edward  IL  In  1399  Richard  II.  was  murdered  in  Pontefract 
Castle.  In  1405  Archbishop  Scrope  and  Thomas  Mowbray 
Joined  in  the  insurrection  against  Henry  IV.,  and  led  the  citizens 
of  York  to  Skipton  Moor,  where,  after  a  defeat  by  the  earl  of 


Westmorland,  the  "Indefs  were  beheaded  onder  tlic  waflb  ^ 
York.    In  1408  the  rebel  forces  of  the  earl  of  Northuziiberi^-c 
were  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  high  shcrifiF  of  Yorkshire. 
at  Bnmham  Moor  near  Tadcaster.  In  1453  a  skinnish  betwees 
the  Perdes  and  the  Nevilles  at  Stamford  Bridge  was  the  opeai:^! 
event  in  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of  Ywk  and  Lancaster, 
in  1460  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Wake- 
field; in  146X  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  at  Towtoo.    T^ 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  roused  deep  resentment   k 
Yorkshire,  and  the  inhabitants  flocked  to  join  the  Pilgrimage  << 
Grace,  Skipton  Castle  being  the  only  place  immediately  N*.  of  th<; 
Humber  which  remained  loyal  to  the  king.    On  the  outbreak  d 
the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  opinion  was  divided  in  York- 
shire, the  chief  parliamentary  families  being  the  Fairfaxes  and 
the  Hothams,  while  the  Puritan  clothing-towns  of  the  \Vc>* 
Riding  also  sided  with  the  parUament.     Sir  William   Sav-i^^ 
captured  Leeds  and  Wakefield  for  the  king  in  164a,  and  in  1643 
Newcastle,  having  defeated  the  Fairfaxes  at  Adwalton  Moor, 
held  all  Yorkshire  except  Hull,  which  the  Hothams,  moved  bv 
jealousy  of  the  Fairfaxes,  had  already  designed  to  give  up.    hi 
1644,  however,  the  Fairfaxes  secured  Uie  East  and  West  Ridings, 
while  Cromwdl's  victcny  at  Marston  Moor  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  York,  and  in  the  next  year  of  Pontefract  and  Scar- 
borou{^ 

On  the  redistribution  of  estates  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Alan  of  Brittany,  founder  of  Richmond  Castle,  received  a  vast 
fief  which  became  the  honour  of  Richmond;  Ubert  de  Lad  was 
rewarded  with  lands  which  afterwards  omstituted  the  hoocwr 
of  Pontefract.    Earl  Hardd's  estate  at  Com'ngsburgh  passed  to 
William  de  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  together  with  Sandal  Castle, 
which  on  the  expiration  of  the  Warenne  line  in  the  X4tb  century 
was  bestowed  on  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York.     Other 
great  Domesday  landholders  were  William  de  Percy,  founder  of 
the  abbey  of  Whitby;  Robert  de  Bruce,  ancestor  of  the  royal 
line  of  Scotland,  the  head  of  whose  fief  in  Qevehind  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  12th  century  from  Danby  Castle  to  Skelton;  Roger 
de  Busli  owned  a  large  tract  in  S.  Yorkshire,  of  which  TlckhiU 
was  the  head;  the  archbishop  of  Yorii  enjoyed  the  great  loidahip 
of  Sherburn,  and  Howdenshire  was  a  liberty  of  the  bhhop  of 
Durham.  Among  the  great  lordships  of  the  middle  ages  for 
which  Yorkshire  was  distinguished  were:  Tc^liffe,  the  honour 
of  the  Percies;  Thirsk,  of  the  Mowbrays;    Tanfield,  of  the 
Marmions;  Skipton,  of  the  Cliffords;  Middleham,  of  Uie  Fit2- 
Hughes  and  Nevilles;  Helmsley,  of  the  de  Roos;  Masham  and 
Bolton,  of  the  Scropes;  Shefiield,  of  the  Fuxntvalls  and  Talbots; 
Wakefield,  of  the  duke  of  York.    The  Fairfaxes  were  settled  in 
Yorkshire  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  x6th  century  Denton 
became  their  chief  seat. 

The  shire  court  for  Yorksnire  was  held  at  York,  but  extensive 
privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  great  landhokieis.  In  the  Z3th 
century  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincdn,  claimed  to  bold  the 
sheriff's  tourn  at  Bradford  and  Leeds;  his  bailiff  adminbtercd 
the  wapentake  of  Stalndif  in  his  court  at  BacskaU  and  Slaidbuio ; 
and  his  steward  judged  cases  of  felony  in  his  court  at  Almond- 
bury.  The  archbishop  of  York  held  the  sheriff's  tourn  at  Otky, 
and  had  his  own  coroners  at  York,  Hull,  Beveriey  and  Ripon. 
Eudo  la  Zouche  held  the  sheriff's  tourn  at  Bingley,  and  Thomas 
de  FuxtdvaU  in  Hallamshire.  The  baiUffs  of  llckhiU  Castle  also 
held  toums  in  place  of  the  sheriff.  The  bishop  of  Durham  had 
a  court  at  Hovedcn,  and  the  king's  bailiffs  were  ezdoded  from 
executing  their  office  in  his  estates  of  Howdenshire  and  Anerton- 
shire.  The  abbot  of  St  Mary's  York  had  his  own  ooionen  in  the 
wapenuke  of  Ryedale,  and  the  abbot  of  Bella  Lsnda  in  Sutton. 
The  prior  of  Bradenstok^  hekl  a  court  !n  his  manor  of  Wales. 
The  archbishop  of  York,  Robert  de  Ros,  and  the  abbot  of 
St  Mary's  York  Judged  felonies  at  their  courts  in  IIoIderBess. 
The  liberty  of  Ripon  (9.0.),  dty  of  Ripon,  still. constituces  a 
franchise  of  the  archbishops  of  York. 

In  the  t3th  century  the  diocese  of  York  included  In  this 
county  the  archdeaconry  of  York,  comprising  the  deaneries  of 
York,  Pontefract,  Doncaster  and  Craven;  the  srchdcacomy 
of  Cleveland,  comprising  the  deaoeiies  of  Buhner,  CIcvdtwl 
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and  Ryedald;  the  archdetconry  of  East  Riding,  comprlsiBg  the 
deajieries  of  HarthiH  (Hull),  Buckrose,  Dickering  and  Holder- 
ness;  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  comprising  the 
deaneries  of  Richmond,  Catterick,  Boroughbridge  and  Lonsdale. 
In  X541  the  deaneries  of  Richmond  were  transferred  to  Henry 
VIII. 's  new  diocese  of  Chester.  Ripon  was  created  an  q>iscopal 
see  by  act  of  parliament  in  1836,  and  the  d^tneries  of  Craven  and 
Pontefract  were  formed  into  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  within 
its  jurisdiction,  together  with  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Sheffield  was  created  in  1884  to  indude  the 
deaneries  of  ShdBBeld,  Rotherham,  Ecdesfield  and  Wath.  In 
x8S8  the  area  of  the  diocese  of  Ripon  was  reduced  by  the  creation 
of  the  see  of  Wakefield,  including  the  archdeaconry  of  Halifax 
with  the  deaneries  of  Birstall,  Dewsbury,  Halifax,  Silkstone  and 
Wakefield,  and  the  archdeaconry  and  deanery  of  Huddersfidd. 
The  diocese  of  Ripon  now  indudes  in  this  county  the  arch- 
deaconries of  Craven  with  three  deanmes,  Richmond  with  three 
deaneries  and  Ripon  with  seven  deaneries.  The  diocese  of  York 
tndudes  the  archdeaconries  of  York  with  six  deaneries,  Sheffield 
with  four  deaneries.  East  Riding  with  thirteen  deaneries  and 
Cleveland  with  nine  deaneries. 

The  great  wooUen  industry  of  Yorkshire  originated  soon  after 
the  Conouest,  and  the  further  development  of  this  and  other 
characteriBtic  industries  may  be  traced  in  the  articles  on  the  various 
{ttdustrid  centres.    The  time  of  the  American  War  marked  the 

rdual  absorption  by  Yorkshire  of  the  clothing  trade  from  the 
counties.  Coal  appears  to  have  been  used  in  Yorkshire  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  dus  at  Leeds  in  the  13th  century.  The  early 
fame  of  Sheffield  as  tne  centre  of  the  cutlery  and  iron  trade  is 
demonstrated  by  the  line  in  Chaucer,  "  a  Sheffield  wfaitd  bore  he 
in  his  hose."  In  the  13th  century  a  forge  is  mentioned  at  Rosedale^ 
and  the  canons  of  Gid>um  had  four  "  fatnricae "  in  blast  in 
Glaisdale  in  Cleveland.  In  the  i6th  centu^  limestone  was  duK 
in  many  parts  of  Elmet,  and  Huddlestone,  Hesselwood  and  Tacl- 
caster  haa  famous  quarries;  Pontefract  was  famous  for  its  liquorice, 
Aberford  for  its  pins.  Whitby  for  its  jet.  Alum  was  dug  at 
Guisborough,  Sancbend,  Duiuley  and  Whitby  in  the  irth  oentury, 
and  a  statute  of  1659  forbade  the  importation  of  alum  from  abroad, 
in  order  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  this  country.  Bolton 
market  was  an  important  distributive  centre  for  cotton  materials 
in  the  17th  century,  and  in  1787  there  were  deven  cotton  mills  in 
the  county. 

ParliamaUarv  Representaiion. — ^The  county  of  York  was  repre- 
sented by  two  knights  in  the  parliament  of  1295,  and  the  boroughs 
of  Beveney,  Hedon,  Malton.  Pickering,  Pontefract,  Ripon,  Sfai- 
borough.  Thirsk.  Tickhill,  Yarm  and  York  each  by  two  bureesees. 
Northallerton  acquired  representatton  in  1298,  EkMroughbridge  in 
1300.  Kingston-on-Hull  and  Ravensburgh  in  1^04.  In  most  <»  the 
boroughs  the  privilege  of  representation  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and 
from  1328  until  1547  only  York.  Scarborough  and  Kingston-on-Hull 
returned  members.  Hedon,  Thirsk,  Ripon  and  Bevmey  rmined 
the  franchise  in  the  i6th  century,  and  Boroughbridee,  Knares- 
borough,  Aldborough  and  Richmond  also  .  retumedf  members. 
Pont^ract  was  represented  in  1623,  New  Malton  and  Northallerton 
in  J640.  In  1826  two  additional  knights  were  returned  for  the  shire 
of  York,  and  14  boroughs  were  represented.  Under  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  the  county  returned  6  members  !n  ^  di'mions — 3  for 
each  riding;  Aldborough,  Borouejhibridge  and  Hedon  were  dis- 
franchised; Northallerton  and  Think  lost  i  member  each; 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Leeds  and  Sheffield  aoiuired  representation  by 
2  merobere  each,  and  Wakefield  and  Whitby  by  i  member  each. 
Under  the  act  of  1868  the  representation  of  the  West  Riding  division 
was  increased  to  6  membcis  in  3  divisions;  Dewsbury  and  Middles- 
brough were  enfranchised,  returning  i  member  each;  Leeds  now 
returned  3  membere;  Knaresborough,  Malton,  Richmond  and 
Ripon  k)st  i  member  each.  Beverley  was  disfranchised  in  1870. 
(For  arrangements  under  the  act  of  IM5  see  (  Administration.) 

Anttcnittesj—Of  ancient  castles  Yorkshire  retains  many  interesting 
examples.  The  fine  ruins  at  Knaresborough,  Kckering,  Pontefract. 
fticbmond,  Scarborough  and  Sktpton  are  describeo  under  their 
respeaive  headings,  Barden  Tower,  picturesouely  situated  in 
upper  Whariedale,  was  built  by  Henry  de  Clifford  (d.  1523),  called 
the  "  shepherd  lord  "  from  the  story  that  he  was  brought  up  as  a 
shepherd.  He  was  a  student  of  astronomy  and  astrology.  Bolton 
Castle,  ^Ich  rises  majestically  above  Wexuleydale,  was  pronounced 
by  Leiand  **  the  fairest  in  Ricnmondshire."  |t  is  a  square  building 
with  towen  at  the  comers,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  by 
Richard  Scrope,  chancellor  of  England.  It  was  occupied  by  Queen 
Mary  while  under  the  charw  of  Lord  Scrope,  was  besieged  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  rendereo  untenaUe  in  1647.  Of  Bowes  Castle, 
in  the  North  Riding  near  Barnard  Castle,  there  remains  only  the 

Suare  keep,  suppcMed  to  have  been  built  by  Alan  Niger,  ist  earl  of 
chroood,  In  the  12th  century,  but  the  site  was  occupied  by  the 
Ronsns.   Cawood  Castle,  on  the  Ouse  near  Selby,  retains  its  gate- 


way tower  erseted  in  the  refan  of  Hsmy  VI.  The  eastle,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  iEthelstan  in  620,  was  the  palace  of  the 
archbishops  of  York,  and  Wolsey  redded  in  it.  Conisborougfa 
Castle  stands  by  the  Don  between  Rotherham  and  Doocaster.  Its 
origin  is  uncertain,  but  dates  probably  from  Saxon  times.  The 
keen  and  portions  of  the  waOs  remai&;  and  the  ruin  ponesses 
additional  mterest  from  its  treatment  in-Soott's  Ivankoe.  The 
ruins  of  Danby  Castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  shortly 
after  the  Conquest  by  Robert  de  Bruce  or  Brus,  are  of  various  dates. 
Harewood  Castle  in  lower  Whariedale  was  founded  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  but  contains  no  portions  earlier  than  the  reign  oi  Edward 
III.  The  keep  of  Helmsley  Castle  was  built  late  in  the  I2th  century 
probably  by  Robert  de  Roe,  snmamed  Funan;  the  earthworks  are 
apparently  of  much  earlier  date.  TThere  are  picturesque  remains 
of  the  quadrangukur  fortress  of  Mkidleham  in  Wenaleydale,  built 
in  the  12th  century  by  Robert  FitsRanulph,  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  Nevilles,  and  rendered  untenable  by  order  ol  pariiament  in 
1647.  Mulgrave  Castle,  near  the  modem  reudoice  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Whitby  district,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  two 
centuries  before  the  Conquest  by  a  Saxon  giant  named  Wade  or 
Wadda.  Parts  are  clearly  Norman,  but  some  of  the  masonry 
sufisests  an  eariier  date.  The  castle  was  dismantled  after  the 
civu  wars.  There  are  slight  remain,  of  the  15th  century,  of 
Ravensworth  Castle,  near  luchmond.  This  was  probably  an  early 
foundation  of  the  family  of  Fits  Hugh.  Sheriff  Hutton  Castle, 
between  York  and  Malton,  was  the  foundation  of  Bertram  de  Bolnw 
in  the  reign  of  StQ>hen:  the  remains  are  of  the  early  part  of  the 
i^th  century,  when  the  property  passed  to  the  Nevilles.  Spofforth 
Castle,  near  Harrogate,  was  erected  by  Henry  de  Percy  m  1309. 
Its  ruins  range  from  the  period  of  foundation  to  the  istn  century. 
Of  Tickhill  Castle,  near  Doncaster,  built  or  enlarged  by  Roger  oe 
Busli  in  the  nth  century,  there  are  foundations  of  the  keep  and 
fragments  of  the  walla.  ^  Of  Whorlton  Castle  in  Ceveland.  the 
Perpendicular  gatehouse  is  very  fine.     One  side  remains  of  the 

freat  quadrangular  fortress  of  Wressell,  E.  of  Selby,  built  by  Thomas 
'ercy,  earl  of  Worcester,  in  the  reign  ot  Richard  II.  Some  of  the 
mansions  in  the  county  incorporate  remains  of  ancient  strongholds, 
such  as  those  at  Gilling,  under  the  Hambleton  Hills  in  the  North 
Riding,  Ripley  near  Harrogate,  and  Sketton  in  Cleveland.  Medieval 
mansions  are  numerous,  a  noteworthy  example  being  the  Elixa- 
bethan  hall  of  Burton  A^nes,  in  the  N.  of  Holdemcss. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture  Yorkshire  is  extraordinarily  rich- 
At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  there  were  28  abbeys,  26  priories. 
2\  nunneries,  xo  friaries,  13  cells,  a  commandenes  of  Knights 
Hospitallen  and  4  preceptories  of  Knignts  Temptars.  The  prinopal 
monastic  ruins  are  described  under  separate  headings  and  else- 
where. These  are  B<rfton  Abbey  (properly  Priory),  a  foundation  of 
Augustinian  canons;  Fountains  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation, 
the  finest  and  most  complete  of  the  ruined  abbeys  in  England; 
the  Cistercian  abbey  oi  Kirkstall  near  Leeds  to  .v.) ;  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Rievaulx,  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Mary,  at  York. 
For  the  plans  and  buildings  of  Fountains,  Kirkstall  and  St  Mary's, 
York,  see  Abbby.  Separate  reference  is  also  made  to  the  ruins 
of  Jervaulx  (Cistercian)  and  Coverham  (Premonstratensian)  in 
Wendeydale,  and  to  the  remains  at  Bridlington,  Guisborough, 
Malton,  Whitby,  Easby  near  Richmond,  Kirkbam  near  Malton, 
Monk  Bretton  near  Barnsley.  and  Mount  Grace  near  Northallerton. 
There  are  fine  though  scan^  remains  of  Byland  Abbey,  of  Eariy 
English  date,  between  Thirsk  and  Malton;  the  abbey  was  founded 
for  Cistercian  monks  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  previously 
established  at  Old  Byland  near  RievaubL  There  was  a  house  « 
Premonstratensians  at  Egglestone  above  the  Tees  near  Barnard 
Castle.  Other  ruins  are  the  Cistercian  foundations  of  the  12th 
century  at  Meaux  in  Hdderness,  Roche,  E.  of  Rotherham,  and 
Sawley  in  Ribblesdale;  the  Benedictine  nunneries  of  Marrick 
in  upper  Swaledale,  and  Rosedale  under  the  high  moon  of  the 
N.E.;  and  the  Gilbertine  house  of  Watton  in  Holdemcss,  of  the 
1 2th  century,  converted  into  a  <lwelling. 

Descriptions  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the  respective  cities  and 
towns  o<^  the  catheoral  or  minster  at  York,  and  of  the  numerous 
churches  in  that  city;  of  the  cathedral  churches  at  Ripon  and 
Wakefield;  of  the  nunster  and  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Beverley; 
and  of  the  fine  parish  churches  at  Bradford,  Bridlington  (the  old 
priory  church),  rledon,  Hull,  Rotherham,  Selby  (abbey  church), 
Shefhdd  and  Thirsk.  In  Holdemess  are  the  splendia  churches 
of  Howden  and  Patrington,  both  in. the  main  Decorated;  and  the 
fine  late  Norman  buildii^  at  Kirkbum.  A  very  perfect  though 
small  example  of  a  Norman  church  b  seen  at  Btrkin  on  the  Aire 
below  Pontefract.  At  Nun  Monkton  near  York  is  a  beautiful 
Early  English  church,  formerly  belonging  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery. 
C^oodmaimam  in  the  S.  Wolos  is  tlw  aoene,  in  all  probability,  of 
the  converelon  by  Paulinus  of  Edwin  tt  Northumbna  in  625,  who 
was  afterwards  baptised  at  York.  At  Kirkdale  near  Klrkby 
Moonide  in  the  N.  Riding  is  a  singular  example  of  an  inscribed 
sundial  of  pre-Conquest  date.  At  Lastingham  m  the  same  district 
is  a  very  fine  and  eariy  Norman  crypt. 

See  ViVfms  Cmmty  History,  Y^kshire;  X*  Allen,  History  of 
tko  Connly  of  York  (3  vols.,  London.  1828-31):  T.  Baines,  fori' 
skin  Past  om  Prosont,  Including  an  account  of  the  wooUen  trade 
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— ■!  (3  voii.,  BevrrWy, 
Diaieiurf  ef  YtrkiUrt   , 
PlaatAgenec  HuTuoa,  Btitary  oj 
it  hIid  pubLicatton  ol  tbc  Vorl 


..  LondoB.   I>7I-77):  lolra 
idoa.   I7SK-U);  W.  Soitb, 

_.  Fiuli.  ^ySili  mU  H^ 

mliii'lViiTk,  iBU);  C.  R.  Puk,  PuUammary 
•a  Ycrkikin  (Hull,  ItB6>:  A.  D.  H.  LtaJiiim. 
•miu.  BolOu  fonMU  >•  YnttMH  (Loodoo,  lS»0; 
..  u.  .,~....^,  Biilerj  itfSidM»iMn  (LsBdoB,  IllJ),  Hiiuiry 
>f  Own  (London,  1918),  bidgniif  IlWl  HdEblKl  ()  wl(.,t.ceiU, 
IS16I;  J.  Wiinwiiiht,  YBrkiiin;  WMtlaki  e/  SInfftrd  t*d 
TifjUiU,  KvL  i.  (Sheffield.  1896) ;  W.  Gnlnfe.  CbiKh  oorf  .4U(^ 
^  YatkiUn  (Yoik,  ilss):  J-  HiutM.  ^mtUI  Yetlakin  d  volb, 
toodoa.  i8i»-jil:  J.  jTShaliui  and  T.  Whdha,  SiXgni  «r  A* 
Co,  or  fet,  111  .tnu^  H-a*nU>*<,  aad  Uk  EaU  KJint  tf  Yirk- 

■ "  '7„iSiL;:  issffe  STtrf. 

Bttlnh  b]  Yarksliirt  (London.  187a.  Ac.): 

, (  thg  Vsrblurt  Aickuekfinl  aod  Topo- 

tnphicmi  Sodetr- 

TORKTOWV,  a  Iowa  and  the  county-^nt  of  Yoil  counly, 
ViltiDia,  U.Sjt.,  on  the  York  river  10  m.  from  iu  mouth,  and 
about  60  m.  E.S.E.  of  Rjchmood.  Pop.  (iQio)  ij6.  It  ii 
KTved  by  the  Biltiinan,  Chcupcake  &  Richmond  ateamship 
line,  and  about  6)  m.  diiUnt  a  Lee  HalI,B  lUtion  on  the  Cheia- 
peake  ft  Ohio  lailmy.  Laije  depodts  of  mul  neai-  the  toHa 
are  UMd  for  the  muufactuie  of  cemcnL  Is  Che  main  itreet 
Is  the  oldal  ciutora-houie  in  the  United  Slits,  and  the  )iou» 
of  ThoD^ai  Xdua  (i7jS-i7S(|),  a  signer  of  the  Deduatioa  of 
Indepeadena.  In  commemontion  of  the  turrendei  of  Loid 
ComwailisinORabet  17B1,  there iiamonumenl  of  Maine gianite 
(100  ft.  6  in.  high)  deigned  by  R.  M.  Hunt  and  J.  Q.  A.  Wardi 
iu  (sraer-Uone  was  laid  in  lS8t  dunng  the  centenniat  celebia- 
tlon  of  the  lUTTender,  and  it  was  completed  in  1S83.  Yorklomi 
wai  founded  in  1691 ,  as  1  port  of  entry  for  York  count]'.  Il 
became  the  anmty-ieat  in  1696,  and  ilihough  it  never  had  more 

luined  by  the  War  of  Independence.  In  that  war  the  final 
victory  of  the  Americans  and  thtir  French  allici  took  place  st 
Yoiklow:!. 

BaBed  by  Genenl  Nathanad  Cnene  b  Ui  camnaini  b  the 
Caiolinai.  Us  dimiiuihed  fore*  (fcnr  than  1400)  mAly  m  need  ol 
ninfoFcemrnt,  and  penuadcd  that  the  more  Butbeni  cokNiies  could 
not  be  heid  until  Virfhila  had  been  ndiiced.  Lord  Comwallu 
marched  out  of  Wilinioglen.  N.  Carolina,  April  IJIh.  1781,  amved 
St  Petenburi,  Viiiinia,  on  May  SMh,  and  then  with  tbe  Inatx 
■bicb  had  been  under  Willian  PhOUps  and  BeaeiUct  Arnold  and 
with  further  ranforceraeiiB  from  New  York  raised,  hit  amy  10 
teore  than  7000  men.     Facing  him  in  RkhnKHid  wu  Lafaveue. 

whom  Wathinpon  had "-  '-  -•■ -- 

el  lichl  infantry  10  chi 
in  camniand  o(  all  the 

Anthony  \£av._  ._._  _  ^,  _ 
■he  hope,  it  a  tbouiht.  of  reeeivini 
GeneaTHenfy Clinton.  Clintoo.wbol 

ev  Btainat  virfinia,  at  fmt  ordcrtu  luni  iv  vbu  ■  uviuun  w 
mope  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  New  York;  but  as  other  rein, 
forcemcnt)  t»n>e  to  New  York,  and  as  the  home  tovemment  ap. 
proved  Connallii'l  plaD.aiBtaaRsalv«Jtoeiiabhiha  (ermaneot 
lue  In  the  ChnapEilce  and  direcled  ConiwalHt  to  lorufy  a  pott 
lor  the  pcDicrtionol  the  British  navy.  Comwallii  adnd  Vorkunn 
ani  Gloirnter  ^1y  tn  August  and  imtnediatelv  began  to  Eonify 
rhem.  While  Comwallis  was  marching  Iron  N.  Cuolina  tc 
Wtgitia.  Washington  learned  that  a  large  Fnmcli  fleet  undei 

ud  lor  a  brief  period  cooperate  w'"   ■"■■  '       '"      """"  "^       "" 


'lierln.thi 

Ti --..    -    . 

of  Lafayette  and  Ccnecal 
'    d  down  (he  Jsnies  ii 

sppnved  Comwallis'i 


n  troopa  in  Virginia.    ConiwalUs^: 

.  __  ,.._  . _wtuiioB  al  Lafayette  and  f 

Failing  id  tlui^  he  letired  down  the  Ji 


Lataveti 
Hoedw 
the  Wn 

Cinv«l 
■ndoai 


Ubcl^: 


w  York  to  lett.  and  II 


■  vionity  ol  WilliamsbiBf,  and  on  the  aSth  of  Sepiemba 
rchcd  to  Yorictown.    Kaccmogj  on  the  tame  day,  a  (l^ips[:j 
'^  '                       rcHef,  and  tearing  tlie  enemy  uriEht  out- 
— ■ ■  «.:-  -itpoiu  during  the  lallnvi^ 

aintrocbok 
ies,  16,000 
posicasKHi  of  the  abandoned  posts  and  dosed  fa  on  cne  (own  = 

■  icnucirde  extaoding  from  Wondey  Creak  bdsw  il   n  abn.? 

■  mile  above  it,  the  Americana  hoUinf  the  ri^t  and  Iba  Frenci 
the  left.  On  the  night  of  October  <Ji<6d!  the  allies  Bfteaed  tin 
bit  paialtd  about  loo  yds.  from  the  British  works,  aad  extend 
Ing  fi«  a  deep  nvine  on  the  N.W.  to  the  riwr  tuik  oa  ttr 
S.E.,  B  distance  of  neoriy  >  m.  Sli  days  later  Iho  aecood  patiAcI 
wubeguDirlthiA30oyds.c/ the  British  lioea,  and  it  was  pf»ctkai> 
complaed  ott  the  Bight  of  the  I4ih  sod  ijth,  when  two  Britist 


a  HuniltoB  and  ane 


ich  ted  by  Lieut.'ColDA^ 
t  ittb  Cnrwwaiea  at^ml 


)g  c(  7073  oBictn  and  in 


American  and  French  losses  wi 

In  1E63  the  Confederate  defences  sbout  Yoiktown  imt 
besieged  totamonth  (April  4-UBy  j)  by  the  .\nny  of  the 
Potomac  under  Genenl  M'CkUsn.  There  wasno  intcotni  M 
the  part  of  the  CoBfederale  commander-in^hief,  Joseph  Jolmslo^ 

of  tbeWuwick  liver  ash)ng  u  possible  without  iciious  Ggfating, 
and  without  inpetilUDg  Ibe  line  of  retreat  en  Richmand;  asd 
when  after  many  delays  M'Cldlanwu  in  a  positiMi  CobssbbIi 
with  full  asiitsnce  from  bit  heavy  liege  funi,  Ibe  ConlederaKi 
fell  back  on  Williamsburg. 

S«T.  N.  Page, "  Old  Vorkiown,"  in  SaOttt'i  Uttaime  (Onotv, 
iSSi):  H.  P.Johntton,  Tkt  YarUaim  Camtairf  and  lit  Smmrnda^ 
CtmvtUit  (New  Yorlt,  18S1);  A.  a  Webl.,  Tin  Pninniar  Cmm- 
^T(«(NewYork.l»i);andJ.  C  Ropes  Su^  ^  At  Cimi  Wir. 

TOHUBAS;  TORUBAUUID.  The  yorob*,  a  grottp  of  Negro 
tribo,  hsve  given  Ihcir  name  to  an  ertetuive  ana  in  Wca 
Africa,  in  the  luaterland  of  Ltgoa.  Tbe  Yoruba  ace  of  true 
Negro  Mock,  in  many  respects  typical  ol  the  race,  but  amoBj 
them  ace  found  peiaous  with  lighter  Otina  and  Features  recsHing 
the  Hamilic  or  Semitic  peoples.  This  arises,  in  all  prohabilily, 
from  an  InfUtratkin  of  Berber  ind  Arab  blood  through  the  Fida 
(i/.tX  The  Yoruba  ihemialves  have  iraditiona  ♦!  an  Oriaiial 
OTTffn.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  BDKHig  the  be« 
known  being  ihc  Oyo- Yoruba  proper,  the  Egbi,  Jebu,  Ife  led 
Ibsdao.  They  ate  sometimes  called  by  the  French  Nago,  and 
SIC  known  to  the  Sierra  Leonis,  many  of  whom  are  of  Yoruba 
descent,  as  Aku.  A  considerable  ptoportioD  of  the  Amerioi 
negroes  are  slu  laid  to  be  of  Voruba  origin.  For  a  long  period 
the  Yotuba  were  raided  by  the  Dahomeyaiia  and  other  cusi 
tribes,  to  sell  as  ilivei  10  the  white  tradcii.  They  arc  both 
an  uiban  and  sgricullunil  people.  Pottery,  weaving,  tinning, 
dyeing,  atid  for^ng  are  ^noDg  their  industries.  The  housei  ol 
chiefs,  often  csniaining  lilly  moms,  ue  well  buHt,  and  decanted 

- '  imbc^c  devices,  fsbukms  uimili 


snd  scenes  of  war  or  the  c 

The  Voruba  have  considenbt 

lystem  of  govenuneni  places  the 

aded  over  by  a  chief  who  owes 

the  ptindples  of  heredity  and  electic 

>  R.  E.  Dennett  slates  that  the 


idmliuslrative  abi!i' 
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lis  who  respectively  rvpresenl  Ibe  phai 
ihe  deified  itoA  at  the  Fsnuty,  oOcd  Oi 
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la  baKd  on  the  rub 


YOSAI— YOSEMITE 


■Iwayi  be  tJem  fnnn  Ilia 
WKCsdon  ia  muy  cue*  I 
4lternUdy.    PdmofeaitiiR . 


pitfiwg  fzDm  oae  to  the  otlkci  funi^ 


I  Bantu»  i«  eflecAt 
er  of  word-forma 

:  been  trvuutn 


'devdopedad 


k  E«h^  ibe  niKai  cUd  ((  wUil  to  the  ot^  «i  Alwkuu 
(kc  AbeOutu). 

YorabAlaul  U  &  fBtmtiy  of  amipaimljvBlir  Urge  dlicL  TIib 
iUfin  RBila  at  Oyo,  on  m  bcadsticUD  ■>{  the  OihUD,  m  plue 
which  hu  BKtxeded  the  oldei  npilth.  Bohu  and  Katusia, 
lying  tuiba  M.  ud  dotiojied  dtumc  the  mn  iriUi  the  Full. 
'  1  acceded  In  liic  bjr  >evail  Mbcc  [daces  ia  Yonibsluid, 
the  inhabituta  have  iraupcd  tbamadvta  to^tbci  fat 
mutual  imtectiim  hi  walled  towna.  Thua  have  aptung  up  the 
'  ipoTlant  towna  o<  AbeokuU  <ii  the  Ogoa,  due  N.  cf  LafM; 

ladan  m  ■  bnach  oi  the  Omi,  som.S.et  Oyoi  and  lUoiin. 

ipital  of  ibe  tUoriu  itale,  beaidea  aeveral  Mbet  towna  with  a 
population  of  umc  40,000. 

See  A.  DabrD,  TV  HiabiTy  tf  DiiJk«>n  (LendDO,  inj);  A.  B. 
ElUi.  Tit  ymrwta-tptUwt  FttUt  cf  Uu  Stnt  Ciau  ^  Via  Afiita 


much  tli^tu  M< 
loundei  ol  tbe  nat 
Inhabited  their  pi 


and  Mandiniu.    The  Yoiuba  ccli)^  11  that  mially  known  u 

The  Yorvaa  countcy  eiteudafniin  Benin  on  the  £.  to  Dahomey 
on  tbe  W.  (where  it  somewhat  oveibpi  the  French  [louticr), 
being  bounded  N.  by  Borgu  and  S.  by  the  coutUndi  of  Ljgos. 
It  coven  about  35,000  iq.  m.  Moat  e(  it  i*  included  in  the 
Uritish  protectonte  of  Soulliem  Niseria.  The  land  is  moder- 
ately elevaled  and  a  targe  part  oI  it  is  densely  forested.  It  is 
wellwatoedi  the  riven  bckmc  mainly  to  the  coait  syilenu, 
though  some  drain  to  the  Niger.  The  history  of  Yonibaland,  as 
hruwn  to  Europ^LTLS,  doea  Dot  go  back  beyond  the  ckiae  of  the 
ijlh  century.  At  that  lime  it  was  a  powerful  empire,  and  had 
indirectly  ceme — thiougb  its  connexion  with  Benin  and  Dahomey 
— .«  a^^^  ^^w^i  iin/tf.r  European  influence.  There  was  also  a 
influence.  One  tradition  brouehl  the 
>m  Bornu..  The  Yonibs  appear  to  have 

In  the  iHth  century  ue  Yoruba  were  Donstanlly  engaged  m 
warfare  with  their  Dahomeyan  neighboura,  and  in  173B 
they  captured  Kaoa,  the  lacred  dly  of  the  kings  of  Dahomey. 
From  1747  to  the  lime  of  King  Gem  (i3i8)  the  Dahomeyans 
paid  tribute  to  Vorubs.  It  was  not  until  the  early  years  oi  Ibe 
iqth  century  that  the  Yoruba  came  as  tar  S.  as  the  lea,  when 
they  founded  a  colony  at  Lagoa.  About  i£3S  tbe  province  of 
lUotin,  already  permeated  by  Moslem  influences  from  the  math, 
dedsced  itself  independent  of  the  Yoruba,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Yocobaland  was  ovenun  by  Fula  invaders.  From  this  lime 
<l8$o-3S)  the  Yoruba  empire— there  had  been  six  confederate 
kingdoms — was  broken  up  into  »  number  of  comparatively  weak 
stales,  who  warmi  with  one  another,  with  the  Dahomeysns  and 
with  their  Moslem  neighbours.  The  advent  o(  the  Brilish  at 
first  ted  to  further  complicaiions  and  fighting,  but  giadualiy 
the  various  tribes  gained  confidence  hi  the  colonial  govenuncnl 
and  sought  its  aenrices  aa  peacemaker.  A  treaty  placing  ihdi 
country  under  British  protedlion  was  signed  by  the  Egba  h 
January  1893,  and  the  subsequent  extension  of  British  contnj 
over  the  other  portions  of  Yombaland  met  with  no  opposition. 
Though  divided  into  semi-independent  states,  the  Yorubii 
retain  a  feeble  sense  of  common  nationality.  The  direct  repre. 
senutlve  of  the  oW  Yoruba  power  is  the  o/ajfn  or  king  of  Oyo 
tbe  14.  and  central  parts  of  the  whole  re^oo.    Y 


tleai 


u  lost  n 
grouped  the  kingdoms  of  llloria,  Ije 
Mahin  and  Jebu  in  the  S.  and  Egba  in  the 
each  of  these  states  hai  a  title  chaiicictistic  ol 
the  chief  ol  Ife  bean  the  title  of  m  (a 
SE^ritual  guptemacy).  To  the  oni  of  Ife  or  th 
the  other  great  cUefs  announce  thdr  succ 
aays  Sir  William  MacGregor,  is  regarded  ai 


1  Ondo  in  the  E 
W.  The  ruler  ■ 
:  his  office.    Thi 

term  indicating 
:  alafin  of  Oyo  all 
esdon.  The  01' 
I  the  fountain 


honour,  and  without 

lege  0)  wearing  a  ciown.    The  most  important  of  the  Yoruba 
od:  (3)  iDOtherhood;  (4)  »nihip.     The  chief  renwit 
nd  \%  brother  to  the  moiher.  and  in  tbe  developed  state 
■    -■        orwwlord. 


(London,  i8aa):  R.  E.  Dennett,  AiiMrikit  Saidia,  er  iht  tlditv" 
mi  FtlilialSyilnit  ef  On  JTt^^  (London,  1910);  C  F.  Kaiford- 
Batlaiby,  ftifr  tad  rimita  Rnlu  (LoukHi,  1(95^) ;  and  Lacos 
-  -kd  Nioiua. 
TDsAI  [KfkiKU]  (i;Si-ta;S],  Japaneae  painter,  was  the 
n  ol  a  tamrri  named  Kawaia,  of  Yedo.  He  was  adopted 
by  tbe  Kikuehi  fami^,  who -were  old  hereditary  retaJneia  of 
the  Tokn^wa  cWl  When  eighteen,  he  bccamo  a  pupQ  of 
Takata  Enjfi;  but,  alter  studying  the  principles  of  the  Kanl^ 
Shijo,  and  Haruyama  scbo(Js--in  the  Utter,  perlULpa.  under 
"  ■  son  of  Okyo— he  developed  an  independent  style, 
having  some  affhdtis  with  that  of  Tani  BunchO.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  great  painters  of  Japan;  and  his  Qhistrated 
hifitory  of  Japai>csc  heroes,  tlie  ZmJun  KrtjUsn,  a  a  remarkable 
pccimen  ol  his  power  aa  a  dradgbtsjnan  in  black  and  white. 
TOSBMTTE,  a  famous  valley  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California,  about  150  m.  E.  of  San  Francisco  and 
4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  7  nu  long,  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide, 
and  nearly  a  mile  deep,  eroded  out  ol  bard  masuve  granite  by 
LCial  action.  Its  prcdpilous  vaBs  preient  a  great  variety 
forms,  and  tbe  bottom,  a  fiUed-up  lake  basin,  is  levd  and 
park-like.  Tbe  moat  Double  of  the  wall  rocks  are:  El 
Capltan,  3300  ft.  high,  a  aheer,  plain  mass  of  granite-,  the 
Three  Brotbers,  North  Dome,  Glader  Point,  the  Sentinel. 
Catbednl,  Sentinel  Dome  and  Qoud's  Rest,  from  iSoo  to 
nearly  Oooa  ft.  high;  and  Half  Dome,  the  nohlcat  of  all,  winch 
rise*  at  the  head  of  the  vsDey  to  the  height  of  4740  ft.  These 
rocks  Illustrate  on  a  grand  scale  the  action  of  ice  in  mountain 
■-  five  large  gladen  united  to  form  the 
that  eroded  the  valley  and  occupied  Jt 
though  mostly  obacured  by 
weathering,  may  still  be  traced;  while  on  the 
vy  peaks  at  the  headwaters  of  tbe  Merced  a  considerable 
Lber  of  small  gladers,  once  tributary  to  tbe  main  Yocemite 
ier,  still  eidst.  The  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  900  ft.  high,  ia  one 
he  moit  bteresting  featuna  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley. 
Towards  the  upper  end  the  great  Yoaemite  Fall  pours  from  a 
height  of  1600  ft.  Tbe  valley  di«dcs  tt  the  bead  into  three 
branches,  the  Tenaya,  Merced  and  South  Fork  canyons.  In 
tbe  main  (Mened)  branch  are  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls, 
40a  and  (no  ft-  high.  Ttie  Nevada  is  usually  ranked  next 
to  tbe  Yoaemite  among  tbe  five  main  falls  of  the  valley,  aod 
ii  the  whitest  of  all  the  falls.  Tbe  Vernal,  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  Nevada,  is  lamoua  for  ita  aftemooo  rainbows,  At 
fiood-time  it  is  a  nearly  regular  sheet  about  So  ft.  wide,  ehan^ng 
aa  It  descenda  from  green  to  pujpHsl].grey  and  white.  In 
the  S.  bnnch,  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  main  valley,  ia  the 
IlUlovette  Fall,  600  fu  high,  odg  of  the  moat  beautiful  ol  the 
Yoscidte  cbMi. 

Dnudering  the  gnat  height  of  the  snowy  mountaitu  about 
the  valley,  tbe  climate  of  the  Yoaemite  ia  remarkably  mild. 
The  vegetation  ia  ^ch  and  luxuriant.  Ibe  tallest  pines  are  over 
TOO  ft.  high;  the  trunks  of  some  oi  the  oaka  'an  from  A  to  8 
ft.  bi  diin>et«;  vicdeu,  Uliea,  golden-rods,  ceanotbuSi  man. 
xanita,  wild  rose  and  axalea  make  hroad  beds  and  bonks  of 
bkiom  In  the  spring;  and  on  the  warmest  parts  of  the  walls 
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The  valley  wu  dboovend  in  x8sx  by  a  miliury  company 
in  pumiit  of  marauding  Indians;  tegular  touriat  travel  began 
in  1856.  The  first  permanent  settler  in  tbe  valley  was  Mr  J.  C. 
LamoB,  who  built  a  cabin  in  tlie  iq>per  end  of  it  in  x86o  and 
planted  gardens  and  oidiards.  In  1864  the  valley  was  granted 
to  the  state  of  California  by  act  of  Congress  on  oonditioa 
that  it  should  be  held  as  a  place  of  public  use,  resort  and 
recreation  inalienable  for  aU  time,  was  receded  to  the  United 
States  by  California  on  the  3xd  of  March  1905,  and  Is  now 
included  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Id  the  number  and  height  of  its  vertical  falls  and  in  the  masuve 
grandeur  of  El  Capitan  and  Half  Dome  rocks  Yosemite  is  unrivalled. 
But  there  are  many  other  valleys  of  the  same  kind.  The  most  noted 
of  those  in  the  Sierra,  visited  every  summer  by  tourists,  hunters  and 
mountaineers,  are  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  a  wonderful  counter- 
part of  Yosemite  in  the  Tuolumne  canyon;  Tehipitee  Valley,  in 
the  Middle  Fork  canyon  of  King's  river;  and  the  King's  river 
Yosemite  in  the  South  Fork  canyon,  the  latter  being  larger  and 
deeper  than  the  Merced  Yosemite.  All  are  similar  in  their  trends, 
forms,  sculpture  and  vegetation,  and  are  plainly  and  harmoniously 
related  to  the  ancient  glaciers.  The  Romsdal  and.  Naerddal  ci 
Norway  and  Lauterbrunnen  of  the  Alps  are  well  characterized 
glacial  valleys  Of  the  Yosemite  type,  and  in  S.E.  Alaska  many  may 
be  observed  in  process  of  formation. 

See  tht  Annual  Reports  (Washington,  1891  sqq.)  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Park;  the  Guide  to  Ike  Yosemite  published  by  the 
California  Geological  Survey;  John  Muir,  Our  Nctioual  Parks 
(Boston.  1901} ;  and  Bunndl's  Disanery  of  tke  Yosemite  (New 
York,  i893r  0- Mu.*) 

TOUGHAL  (pronounced  FawQ*  *  seaport,  market  town  and 
watering-place  of  county  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Blackwater  eituary,  and  oa  the  Cork  ft  Youghal  branch  of 
the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway,  96}  m.  E.  of  Cork. 
Pop.  (1901)  5393.  The  collegiate  church  of  St  Maiy,  in  the 
later  Decorated  style,  was  erected  in  the  izth  century,  but 
rebuilt  in  the  13th,  and  since  that  time  frequently  restored. 
It  contains  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  ist  earl  of  Cork. 
The  college  was  founded  by  an  earl  of  Desnimid  in  I4(^. 
There  are  still  a  few  fragments  of  the  Dominican  friary  founded 
in  1269.  The  Clock  Gate  (1771)  is  noticeable,  and  portions  of 
the  old  walls  are  to  be  seen.  Myrtle  Grove  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  mayor  of  Youghal 
in  1588-89,  and  is  said  to  have  first  cultivated  the  potato  here. 
The  harbcmr  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  has  a  bar  at  the 
mouth.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  harbour  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  on  wooden  piles.  The  principal  exports 
are  com  and  other  agricultural  produce;  the  imports  are 
coal,  culm,  timber  and  slate.  Coarse  earthenware  and  bricks 
are  manufactured.  Fine  point-lace  commanding  high  prices 
is  made  by  the  Presentation  Sisters.  The  Blackwater  is 
famous  for  salmon,  and  sea-fishing  is  important.  The  Strand, 
the  modem  portion  of  the  town,  has  sil  the  attributes  of  a 
seaside  resort. 

Youghal  {Esckaitt,  "  the  Yew  wood  ")  was  made  a  settlement 
of  the  Northmen  in -the  9th  century,  and  was  incorporated 
by  Sling  John  in  1309.  The  Franciscan  monastery,  founded 
at  Youghal  by  FitxGerald  in  xss4,  was  the  earliest  house  of 
that  order  in  Ireland.  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  famded  at  Youghal 
in  13x7.  The  town  was  plundered  by  the  earl  of  Desmond 
in  1579.  In  X64X  it  was  garrisoned  and  defended  by  the  earl 
of  Code.  In  X649  it  dedared  for  the  parliament,  and  was 
occupied  as  his  headquarters  by  CromweU.  It  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  from  1374  till  the  Union,  after  ^t 
only  one  down  to  x88s* 

YOUNO,  ARTHUR  (i74i-t82o),  English  writer  on  agriculture 
and  sodal  economy,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young, 
rector  of  Bradfield,  in  Suffolk,  chaplain  to  Speaker  Onsbw,  was 
bom  on  the  xith  of  September  X741.  After  being  at  a  school 
at  Lavenham,  he  was  in  1758  placed  in  a  mercantile  house 
at  Lynn,  but  showed  no  taste  for  commercial  pursidts.  He 
published,  when  only  seventeen,  a  pamphlet  On  tke  War  in 
North  America,  and  in  t76x  went  to  London  and  started  a 
periodical  Work,  entitled  Tke  Umeert  liueeum,  which  was 
dropped  by  the  advice  of  Samuel  Johnson.  He  also  wrote 
four  Dovds,  and  Refieciions  on  tke  Present  Slate  «/  Afainrat  Home 


and  Abroad  \ni'iS9'    After  Us  father^  death  In  1750^  Us 
had  given  him  Uie  direction  of  the  famOy  estate  mt  Bradfield 
Hall;  but  the  property  was  small  and  encumbeted  witb  dcbc 
From  X763  to  X766  he  devoted  himself  to  iaxxning   otx  hk 
mother's  property.    In  1765  he  married  a  Misa  AUea;  but  the 
union  is  said  not  to  have  been  happy,  though  he  was  of  *i^f«Tf»i^ 
habits  and  an  affectionate  father.    In  X767  he  uxxdertook  oa 
his  own  account  the  management  of  a  farm  in  ^«^*      Be 
engaged  in  various  experiments,  and  embodied  the  results  of 
them  in  A  Course  of  Experimental  Agrictdtnre  (1770).     Tlioa^ 
Young's  experiments  were,  in  general,  unsucc<»ful,  be  this 
acquired  a  solid  knowledge  of  agriculture.    He  had  already 
begun  a  series  of  journeys  .through  En^and  and  Wales,  and 
gave  an  account  of  his  observations  in  books  wUcfa  appeared 
from  1768  to  1770— i4  Six  Wuks*  Tour  tkrougk  tke  Sauiken 
Counties  of  England  and  Wales,  A  Six  Months*  Tour  tkrougk  tke 
North  of  Engfand  and  the  Farmer's  Tour  tkrougk  tke  East  cf 
England.    He  says  that  these  books  contained  the  only  extant 
information  relative  to  the  rental,  produce  and  stock  of  i?ngii>fMl 
that  was  founded  on  actual  examination.    They  were  very 
favourably  received,  bemg  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages by  1793. 

.In  1768  he  published  the  Parmer*  s  Letters  to  ika  JPaeple  ef 
England,  in  X771  the  Parmer's  Calendar,  which  went  thxoogli  s 
great  number  of  editions,  and  in  1774  his  PeiUkai  AritkmeSie, 
which  was  widely  translated.    About  this  time  Yon^g  acted 
ss  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Homing  PasL    He  made  a 
tour  in  IreUnd  in  1776,  publishing  his  Tour  in  Ireiamd  in  1780. 
In  X784  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Anmab  ef  AgricmJhut, 
which  was  continued  for  45  volumes:  this  wwk  had  many  con> 
tributors,  among  whom  was  George  HI.,  writing  under  the  Mm 
de  plume  of  "  Ralph  Robinson."    Young's  fiist  visit  to  Fiance 
was  made  in  1787.    Traversing  that  country  in  every  diicction 
just  before  and  during  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolutioa, 
he  has  given  valuable  notices  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  at  that  criticsl  juncture^  The 
Tratels  in  Prance  appeared  in  a  vols.  In  1793.    On  his  retsn 
home  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
then  (1793)  just  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Siadair. 
In  this  capacity  he  gave  most  valuable  assistance  in. the  coUectian 
and  preparation  of  agricultural  surveys  of  the  FJi^^lsh  counties. 
His  si^t,  however,  failed,  and  in  t8ii  he  had  an  operation  lor 
cataract,  which  proved  unsuccessful    He  suffered  also  in  his 
last  years  from  stone.    He  died  on  the  soth  of  April  x8aa 
He  left  an  autobiography  in  MS.,  which  was  edited  (1898)  by 
Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards,  and  is  the  main  authority  lor  hb 
life;  and  also  the  materials  for  a  great  work  on  the  "  Elements 
and  practice  of  agriculture." 

Artl^ur  Young  was  the  greatest  of  all  English  writers  on  a^n- 
culture;  but  it  is  as  a  social  and  political  observer  that  he  b  best 
known,  and  his  Tour  in  Ireland  and  TmrAs  in  France  are  sdll  full 
of  interest  and  instruction.  He  saw  dcariy  and  cqxMed  unsparingly 
the  causes  which  retarded  the  progress  of  Ireland.  *He  stioagty 
uiged  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  which  pressed  upon  the  Cathotks; 
he  condemnied  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Great  Britain  on  the 
commerce  of  Ireland,  and  also  the  perpetual  interference  of  the 
Irish  partiament  with  industry  by  prohibttions  and  bounlks.  He 
favoured  a  legislative  union  01  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  thoagk 
he  did  not  regard  such  a  measure  as  absolutely  necessary,  many  of 
its  advantages  being  otherwise  attainable. 

The  soil  m  France  he  found  in  general  superior  to  that  of  Eaglaad. 
and  its  produce  less.    Agriculture  was  neither  as  wdl  oadcfstood 
nor  as  much  esteemed  as  in  England.    He  severely  censured  the 
higher  classes  for  their  neglect  cm  it.    "  Banishment  (from  court} 
alone  will  force  the  French  nobility  to  execute  what  the  English  do 
for  pleasure — reade  upon  and  adorn  their  estates."    Yoeng  saw 
the  commencement  of  violence  in  the  rural  districts,  and  his  sysi* 
pathics  b»sn  to  take  the  side  of  the  classes  ^suffering  from  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution.    This  chai^  of  attitude  mas  shown  by 
his  publication  in  1793  of  ^  ^"^^t  entitled  The  Example  of  Frame  e 
Warning  to  England.    Of  the  profounder  sigmiicancc  of  the  Frrnch 
outbresK  he  seems  to  have  had  little  ides,  and  thought  the  crin 
would  be  met  by  a  constitutional  adjustment  in  accordaaoe  with  the 
English  type.     He  strongly  condemned  the  nUtayer  system,  then         I 
widely  prevslent  in  Franca,  as  "  perpetuating  pownty  ar-*  — *  -* 
ing  instructkMi  "--^s,  in  fact,  the  nnn  of  the  oouatty. 
his  phrsacs  have  been  often  quoted  by  the  advocatas  of 
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pneriMonkfeMft'voafinKtiieirview.  *'Tben«|ieorprapertytnm 
Mtod  to  |old.  "  Give  a  mvk  the  teeure  poMcwion  oi  a  bleak  rock, 
and  be  wfll  turn'  it  into  a  garden ;  give  biro  a  nine  yean'  lease  of  a 
nrden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  deaert."  But  thcae  lentences, 
m  which  the  epigrammatic  form  exagserates  a  tntth.  aiid  which 
might  aeem  to  lepiewnt  the  poaaemion  of  capital  aa  of  no  importance 


in  agriculture,  must  not  be  taken  as  conve>'ing  his  approbation  of 
the  system  of  small  properties  in  general.  He  approved  it  only 
when  the  subdivision  was  strictlv  limited,  and  cryen  then  with  great 
reserves;  and  be  remained  to  tne  end  what  J',  S.  Mill  calls  nim, 
**  the  apostle  of  Is  gramds  ctdhm." 

The  Directory  in  iSoi  onleted  his  writings  on  the  art  to  be  tiaii»> 
lated  and  published  at  Paris  in  ao  volumes  under  the  title  of  L$ 
CulHvaUur  an(^s,  Hb  Trmeb  m  Francs  were'  translated  in 
I793~94  ^  Soulte;  a  new  verHon  by  M.  Lesage,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  M.  de  Laver^ne,  appeared  In  iSmL  An  inteicsting 
review  of  the  latter  publication,  under  the  title  of  Arthur  Young 
cl  la  France  de  1789,  will  be  found  in  M.  BaudriUart's  FnbUasUs 
modenus  (and  ed.,  1873). 

TOUirO,  BRIOHAM  (1801-1877),  second  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jefos  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  was  born  in 
WhittinghaiB,  Vennoot,  <m  the  ist  of  June  x8oi.  He  died  in 
Salt  Lake  City, Utah,oa  the spthof  Augnst  1877.  (See  Mormons.) 

TOUNO.  CHARLES  MAYNB  (1777-1856),  Engliah  actor,  was 
the  son  of  a  surgeon.  His  first  stage  appearance  was  in  Liver- 
pool in  1798  as  Douglas,  in  Home's  tragedy.  His  first  London 
appearance  was  in  1807  as  Hamlet.  With  the  decline  of  John 
Philip  Kemble,  and  until  the  coming  of  Kean  and  Macretdy, 
be  was  the  leading  English  tragedian.    He  retired  in  1B37, 

TOUNO.  EDWARD  (1663-X765),  Eng^  poet,  author  of 
Sight  Thoyghls,  son  of  Edward  Young,  afterwards  dean  of 
Salisbury,  wts  bom  at  his  father's  rectory  at  (Jpham,  near 
Winchester,  and  was  baptized  on  the  jrd  of  July  1685.  He  was 
educated  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester  College,  and  matri- 
culated in  1702  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  soon  removed  to 
Corpus  Christ!,  and  in  x  708  was  nominated  by  Archbishop  Tenison 
to  a  law  fellowship  at  All  Souls',  for  the  sake  of  Dean  Young,  who 
died  in  1705.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  17x9.  His  first 
publication  was  an  Epislte  to  ... .  Lcrd  Lansdowne  (17x3).  It 
was  followed  by  a  i'oem  Ml  M«  £<Ml  2>ay  (X713),  dedicated  to  Queen 
Anne;  The  Force  of  Rdighn:  or  Vanquish'd  Lone  (17x4),  a  poem 
on  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gny  and  her  husband,  dedicated 
to  the  countess  of  Salisbury;  and  an  epistle  to  Addison,  On  the 
l<il€Qiieen*sDMthaHd  His  Majesty's  AccesswntolheThroiie{i7t4), 
in  which  he  made  indecent  haste  to  praise  the  new  king.  The 
fulsome  style  of  these  dedications  ill  accords  with  the  pious  tone 
of  the  poems,  and  they  are  omitted  in  the  edition  of  his  works 
dnwn  up  by  bimself.  About  this  time  began  his  comiexioo  with 
Philip*  duke  of  Wharton,  whom  he  aocooipaaied  to  Dubhn  in 
1717.  Ip  17x9  his  pby  of  Busirit  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  in  1731  his  Reoemgt.  The  latter  play  was  dedicated  to 
Wharton,  to  whom  it  owed,  said  Young,  its  *'  aoost  betutiful 
incident,"  Whaiton  piDinised  him  two  annuities  of  £too  each 
and  a  sum  of  £600  in  oonsideEation  of  his  expenses  as  a  candidate 
for  parliamentary  election  at  Cirencester.  In  view  of  these 
profluses  Young  said  that  he  had  refused  two  livin^i  fai  the  gift 
of  AU  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  had  also  sacrificed  a  life 
aimuity  offered  by  the  marquess  of  Eaeter  if  he  wouldact  as 
tator  to  his  son.  Wharton  failed  to  disdiarge  his  obligations, 
and  Young,  who  pleaded  his  case  before  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  m  X740,  gained  the  annuity  bat  not  the  £6oa 
Between  1735  and  1798  Young  published  a  series  of  seven  satires 
on  The  Umtersal  Passton,  They  were  dedicated  to  the  duke 
of  Dorvt,  Bubb  Dodington  (afterwards  Lord  Mekombe),  Sir 
Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Eliaabeth  Germain  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpofe,  and  were  ooIlDcted  hi  1728  as  Looe  of  Pome,  the 
Universai  Passion,  This  is  qualified  by  Samuel  Johnson  as  a 
"  very  great  performance,"  and  abounds  In  striking  and  pithy 
couplets.  Herbert  Croft  asserted  that  Young  made  £3000  by 
his  satires,  which  compensated  losses  he  had  suflfered  m  the 
South  Sea  Bubble.  In  x  726  he  received,  throufl^  Walpole,  a 
pensioD  of  £200  a  year.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
urge  on  the  government  his  chums  to  preferment,  but  the 
king  and  his  advisers  peisisted  la  regarding  thb  sum  as  an 
sdoquate  settlement. 


Young  was  nearly  fifty  when  he  decided  to  take  holy  ordeiSb 
It  was  rq)ortcd.that  the  author  of  Nig/U  ThougfUs  was  not,  in  his 
earlier  days,  "  the  ornament  to  reU^n  and  momlity  which  he 
afterwards  became,"  and  his  mtlmacy  with  the  duke  ot  Wharton 
and  with  Lord  Melcombe  did  not  improve  his  reputation.  A 
sutement  attributed  to  Pope  probably  gives  the  conea  view. 
"  He  had  much  of  a  sublime  genius,  though  without  common 
sense;  so  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpetually 
liable  to  degenerate  into  bombast.  This  made  him  pass  a  fooli^ 
youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and  poets;  but  his  having  a  very  good 
heart  enabled  him  to  support  the  clerical  character  when  he 
assumed  it,  fint  with  decency  and  afterwards  with  honour" 
(O.  Ruffhead,  Ufe  of  A,  Pope,  p.  291).  In  1728  he  was  made  one 
of  the  royal  fhsplafais,  and  in  1730  was  presented  to  the  coOege 
living  of  Wdwyn,  Ikitfoiddklre.  He  married  in  X73X  Lady 
Elisabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  xst  earl  of  Lichfield.  Her 
daughter,  by  a  former  marriage  with  her  cousin  FVands  Lee, 
married  Henry  Temple,  son  oif  the  ist  viscount  Palmerston. 
Mrs  Temple  died  at  Lyons  in  1736  on  her  way  to  Nice.  Her 
husband  and  Lady  Eliaabeth  Young  died  in  X74a  These 
successive  deaths  axe  supposed  to  be  the  events  referred  to  in 
the  Nig^  Thoughts  as  takhig  pkce  *'  ete  thrice  yon  moon  had 
filled  her  horn  "  (Night  i).  In  the  preface  to  the  poem  Young 
states  that  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was. real,  and  PhiUmder 
and  Nardasa  have  been  rather  inshly  identified  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  Temple.  M.  Thomas  suggesU  that  Philuider  represents 
Thomas  TIckell,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Young's,  and  died  three 
months  after  Lady  Elisabeth  Yoimg.  It  was  further  supposed 
that  the  hifidd  Lorenao  was  a  sketch  of  Young's  own  son,  a 
statement  disproved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  child  of  eight  years 
old  at  the  time  of  pubUcation.  The  Complaint,  or  mght  Thoughts 
on  Life,  Death  and  Immortality,  was  published  in  X742,  and 
was  followed  by  other  "  Nights,"  the  eighth  and  nhith  appearing 
in  X745.  In  X753  his  tragedy  of  The  Brothers,  written  many  years 
before,  but  suppressed  because  he  was  about  to  enter  the  Church, 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  •  Night  Thoughts  had  made  him 
famous,  but  he  lived  hi  almost  uninterrupted  retirement,  althou^ 
he  continued  vainly  to  soUdt  preferment.  He  was,  however,  made 
clerk  of.  the  doset  to  the  princess  dowager  in  X76X.  He  was 
never  cheerftil,  it  was  said,  after  his  wtfe's  death.  He  disagreed 
with  his  son,  who  had  remonstrated,  apparent^,  on  the  excessive 
influence  exerted  by  his  housekeeper  Miss  (known  as  Mrs) 
Hallows.  The  old  man  refused  to  see  his  son  before  he  died,  but 
is  said  to  have  forgiven  him,  and  left  him  his  money.  Adescrip' 
tion  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  his  curate,  John  Jones,  to 
Dr  Samuel  Birch.    He  died  at  Wdwyn  on  the  sth  of  April  x  71(5. 

Young  is  add  to  have  been  a  btflliant  talker.  He  had  an 
extraordinaiy  knack  of  epigram,  and  though  the  Night  Thoughts 
is  long  and  discoimectcd  it  abounds  in  brUUant  isolated  passages. 
Its  success  was  enormous.  It  was  translated  into  French*, 
(Serman,  ItaKan,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Swedish  and  Magyar. 
In  France  it  became  one  of  the  classics  of  the  romantic  school 
The  suspicion  of  insincerity  that  damped  the  enthusiasm  of 
English  readers  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  his  career  did  not 
exist  for  French  readers.  If  he  did  not  invent  "  melanchoty  and 
moonlii^t "  in  literature,  he  did  much  to  spread  the  fashionable 
taste  for  them.  Madame  Klopstock  thought  the  king  ought  to 
nsake  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  German  critics 
prderred  him  to  Milton.  Young  wrote  good  blank  veise,  and 
Samuel  Johnson  pronounced  Night  Thoughts  to  be  one  of  '*  the 
few  poems"  in  whidi  bUnk  verse  could  not  be  changed  for 
rhyme  but  with  disadvantage. 

Other  works  t>y  Young  are:  The  Instalment  (to  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
1726);  Cynthio  (17S7):  A  Vindication  of  Prooidonee  .  .  .  (1738), 
a  semon;  An  Apology  for  Punch  (1729)',  a  sermon;  Impenum 
Pelagi,  a  Naval  Zyrtch  .  .  .  (1730);  Tuh)  EpisOes  to  Mr  Pope 
concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Agfi  (1730);  A  SeO'Piece  .  .  .  (i733): 
The  Foreign  Address,  or  The  Best  Argument  for  Peace  (1734); 
The  Centaur  not  FaMous;  ta  Fiee  Letters  to  a  Friend  (1755):  An 
Argument  ,  .  .  for  the  Truth  of  Hi*  [Christ's]  Bdipdn  (1758}.  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  king;  Conjectures  on  Ortginal  Compon- 
tion  .  .  .  (1759).  addressed  to  Samuel  Richardson;  and  Resignation 
.  .  •  (1762),  a  poem. 
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■lipRalicohip  Id  hii  lalher,  11  arpfi'"'-  ^ 
duKi  al  AodmiHi's  College,  nhen  be  had  Lyoa  Flayiiir  and' 
David  LiviigiUmc  lor  Idlon-puiHls;  and  the  abilily  he  ibowed 
warn  sudi  that  Thomas  GrahaM»  the  pnifeisor  of  chcDiutjy, 
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ncoRinieDdation  of  ( 
panied  to  Uaivently  College,  LoiuIdi 
chemitt  at  Janes  Muspnil'*  alluli  wc 
CODiteiion  *ri(h  alkali  he  fduwed  that  caat-iroa  veuela  could 
be  salbfaclorily  aubultuted  for  lilver  in  the  manufactuce  of 
caustic  loda,  and  worked  out  improvemeolfl  ia  the  pnxluctioQ 
of  chlonte  of  potash.  But  his  name  is  best  known  in  cosncaioii 
with  the  estaUishiDent  of  the  Scottish  minenl-oil  indusliy. 
In  1G47  Lyon  Flayfaii  infoisiHl  him  oi  a  spring  of  petroleum 
which  had  made  its  i^ipearance  at  Ridding^a  CoUiejy  at 
AUreton  in  Derbyihirc,  and  in  the  following  year  be  be(u 
to  utiLuc  it  for  making  both  buniing  and  lubricatiog  oils. 
This  q>ring  was  practically  exhausted  by  1851.    It  had  served 

10  draw  Young's  attention  to  the  qucition  of  oti-ploduction, 
and  in  1850  be  took  out  his  fundamental  patent  for  the  dis- 

operation  in  Scotland,  first  with  the  Boghead  coal  or  Torbanc- 
hill  mineral,  and  later  with  bilumioous  ahalea,  and  though 
be  bad  la  fact  much  liiigatioD  Young  successfully  employed 

11  in  the  manufacture  of  naphtha  and  lubricatiog  oils,  and 
Mibsequeolly  a(  iilmnuiaiing  oils  toA  paraffin  wax.  until  in 
18A6,  after  the  psleni  had  expired,  he  ttaBsTeired  bu  woriu  lo 
a  limited  company.  In  iSji  he  tuggated  ibe  use  of  caustic 
lime  (o  prevent  the  corrosion  of  iioo  ships  by  the  bilge  water, 
which  he  noticed  waa  acid,  and  in  1S78  he  began  a  determina- 
Ikin  of  the  velocity  of  »hite  and  celound  light  by  a  modifica- 
tkin  of  H.  L.  Fueau'i  method,  in  coUaboiatioD  with  Proiosor 
George  Fctbes  (b,  i&w),  al  Pitlochry.  The  final  tesulu  were 
obtained  in  1880-Si  across  the  Fhth  of  Qyde  ftcm  Keily, 
fail  house  at  Wemyu  Bay,  and  a  hill  above  Inellan,  and  pve 
values  rather  higher  than  Iboie  obtained  by  M.  A,  Comuand 
A,  A.  Michelson.  Young  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  David 
Livingstone,  and  also  gave  £10,500  to  endow  a  chair  of  technical 
chemifllTy  at  Anderson's  College,  He  died  at  Wcmysa  Bay  on 
Ibe  14th  of  May  1883- 

TODNO,  TBOHU  (it73->B>q].  Engliab  nun  of  ideoce, 
bdonged  to  a  Quaker  family  of  MilvcrtOQ,  Sooiersei,  where 
he  waa  boin  on  Ibe  ijtb  oi  June  177},  the  youngest  of  ten 
duldren.  At  the  age  of  fourleeu  he  waa  acquainted  with 
Latin,  Creek,  Fimdi,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Peraan  and  Arabic. 
Beginning  lo  study  medicine  in  London  fn  r70},  he  removed 
lo  Edinburgh  Id  1744,  and  a  year  later  went  to  Gfitlingen,  where 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  in  1706.  In  1707 
he  entered  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge^  In  the  same  year 
the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  Richard  Bncklesby,  made  him 
financially  independent,  and  in  i79g  he  established  himself 
as  a  physician  in  Welbcck  Street,  LondoiL  Appointed  in  iBoi 
profeaior  of  physics  at  the  Royal  Institutian,  In  two  years  be 
delivered  nraRy-one  lectures.  These  lectures,  printed  In  1807 
(Cnric  of  LMurei  «■  NaUad  Fkaontky),  contain  a  tematk- 
ablf  number  of  aDlidpotions  of  laler  theories.  He  resigned 
his  ptafessonhip  in  iSoj,  tearing  that  its  duties  would  inlofcrc 


with  his  medical  ptttlu.  In  the  pnrions  ycnr  he  -wma  9- 
pointed  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Sodely,  of  wblcli  Ii  ~  '  ' 
been  elected  1  fellow  in  i7$4'    In  iBn  he  became  pfaj 

to  St  George's  Hoqiita],  and  in  1814  he  served  on  a,  omu     

appointed  to  con^der  the  danger*  involved  by  Ibe  goenl 
iDtroduction  of  gas  into  London.  In  1816  he  was  spcretaiy 
of  a  commission  chargKl  with  ascertaining  the  lencih  <~ 
the  second*  pendulum,  and  in  181'g  he  became  secreiziy  1 
tbe  Board  of  Lon^tude  and  superintendent  of  the  Katttkti 
AlmaHat.  A  few  yean  before  his  death  be  bi 
in  life  assurance,  and  in  1S17  he  wu  cboaen  one  of  tbe  eight 
fordgn  associates  of  tin  French  Academy  of  Sdeaces.  Uc 
died  In  l«ndon  on  the  leth  of  hlay  1819. 

Yonng  is  perhapa  best  lunwn  for  his  woric  in  physcal  optkv 
as  the  author  of  a  remarkable  aeries  of  mearcha  vhich  did 
much  to  establish  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  aod  as  tbe 
dijooverer  of  the  interference  of  light  (we  iHTSiresENrS). 
Ue  b**  also  been  called  the  founder  of  physiolo^CK!  apiks. 
In  r793  be  explained  the  mode  in  which  Uie  eye  accomiitadaia 
itself  to  vi^n  at  different  distancea  as  depoidin^  on  chaD|c 
of  the  curvature  cif  the  ciysulline  Icnai  in  iSdi  he  dcKiibtd 
tbe  defect  known  as  astigmatism;  and  in  his  Lnitaa  ht 
put  forward  the  hypothesis,  allcrwards  developed  by  H.  voa 
Hehnboltx,  thai  colour  perception  d^Knds  on  tbe  presence 
in  the  retina  of  three  kind*  of  nerve  fibres  which  ncspood 
respectively  In  red,  green  and  violet  light.  In  phTikriogy  be 
made  an  important  contribution  lo  haemadynamici  in  the 
Croonian  lecture  for  iSoS  on  the  "  Fonctions  of  tbe  Heart  and 
Arteries,"  and  his  medical  writing  included  Am  latrajmctitu  it 
Meditjd  LiStratun,  indudiui  a  Sytitm  ^  PradUal  SaatUo 
(1813)  and  A  Pradiad  mid  Hiibricai  TrtaOx  «  CaKJumflm 
Disiasa  (1815). 

In  another  field  of  research,  he  waa  one  of  Ibe  firsl  Hjcccsdul 
workers  al  the  decipherment  of  Egyptian  lueroglypbic  iaso^ 
tions;  by  i8j^  he  had  completely  translated  the  cDcborisl 
(demolic)  text  of  the  RosetU  stone,  and  a  few  yean  later  had 
made  considerable  pmgress  towards  an  undostanding  of  the 
hictoglypbic  alphabet  (see  EcypT,  i  LaHpate  ■  aiti  Wriiiui). 
In  1833  be  published  an  AccihoU  aj  ihi  Rramf  DiicavtrUs  (■ 
HicTO^yptdc  UStralure  and  Egyptian  AMiqitHiu.  Some  of  hrl 
conclusions  appeared  in  the  fwnou*  article  of  Egypt  whidi 
in  1818  he  wrote  for  the  EacyrJopadia  Brilaimica. 

His  WDiki  were  collEcled,  with  a  Z^e  by  C.  Peacock,  in  igjj. 

rODHO  MEX'B  CBBIETUH  UtOCUIIOIl,-  an  otguiialH* 
fot  sodal  nod  retigious  work  among  young  mtsk,  founded  ii 
England  by  Sir  George  Willtaras  (1811-190S),  a  """t""'  o< 
London.  WiUiams'a  organixstion  grew  out  of  QMetings  he 
hekl  for  prayer  and  Bible-reading  amcag  bi*  feUoW'Weiken 
in  a  dry  goods  bniincas  in  the  dty  of  London,  nod  wa  fnmded 
in  1S44;  on  the  occasion  of  its  lidnlee  its  origlnalor  was 
knighted,  ^milar  assodatioiis,  indeed,  bad  been  in  wrywamer 
in  Scolland  at  a  much  eailiei  dais.  In  1814  David  Naismilh. 
who  also  fourbded  dty  misskins  in  Londim  and  Glavjw.  started 
the  GUigow  Young  Men's  Society  foe  Religioas  Improvtmtnl. 
a  movement  which  qtread  to  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  AmRlcai  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Glasgow  Young  Men's  Chtistisn  / 
object  of  such  aaaodations  is  to  provide  in 
rendcxvous  for  young  men  who  are  compelled  to 
or  in  the  apoktmenta  provided  by  tbe  great  boanett  nouvs. 
An  associate  of  tbe  Y.H.C.A.  must  sot  only  be  of  good 
moral  character,  but  must  also  express  hk  adherecce  to  the 
objects  and  priodpla  of  tbe  assodaiion.  To  be  a  mendier 
meana  a  ilefinite  acceptance  of  the  docUinea  of  the  Evangelical 
Chrisdan  faith.  In  19ID  Uiere  were  about  400  aasocistieai 
in  Eotfand,  Irriand  and  Wale*,  and  a 26  in  Scolland— hesidB 
varnus  soldiers'  and  other  aoxiliariea.  The  total  membtrsfa^ 
was  about  146,000.  Some  of  Ibe  buildaigs,  notably  in  the 
Mkllands  and  the  north  of  Engbind,  are  very  £>e.  The 
London  Association,  which  from  188a  until  shiHtly  betee  ill 
demolition  in  i«a8  used  Exeter  Hall.  Strand,  hai  enclsl  > 
'  Commonly  abbreviated  Y.M.CA. 


YOUNGSTOWN-YPSILANTI  (FAMILY) 


handflome  Mock  oC  buildings  in  Tottenham  Court  Roid,  de- 
sigaed  to  provide,  in  addition  to  the  usual  features,  bedrooms 
at  a  reasonable  rent. 

Xbe  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  Uniteid  States.  It  is  true  that  Germany  has  more 
associations  than  any  other  country,  but  of  its  2x29  branches 
only  142  have  their  own  buildings,  and  the  total  member- 
ship is  only  125,000.  In  America,  however,  the  associations 
have  been  built  on  a  broad  basis  and  worked  with  enterprise 
and  business  skilL  Thus  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
generous  support  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  commerce.  America 
has  over  1900  associations,  and  the  total  membership  is  456,000. 
In  Greater  Britain  the  associations  are  numerous  and  flourishing, 
and  Canada  has  35^000  members.  There  are  many  active 
associations  in  Switzeriand,  Norway,  Denmark  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  indeed  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  now  well  known  all  over  the 
world.  Even  in  Japan,  China  and  Korea  there  are  150  branches 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  12,000.  The  value  of  associa- 
tion buildings  all  over  the.  world  is  £11,940,000  (America, 
£8,900,000;  Greater  Britain^  £1,9x2,000;  United  Kingdom, 
£1,128,000). 

The  Younfi  Women'i  Christian  Assoeiaiion  was  founded  in  18^5, 
by  two  ladies  simultaneously.  In  the  south  of  England  Miss 
Robarts  started  a  Prayer  Union  with  a  purely  spiritual  aim;  in 
London  Lady  Kinnaircf  commenced  the  practical  work  of  opening 
homes  and  institutes  for  young  women  in  business.  In  1877  the 
two  branches  united  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
which  seeks  to  promote  the  all-round  welfare  of  young  women  by 
means  of  residential  and  holiday  homes,  club  rooms,  restaurants, 
noon  rest  rooms,  classes  and  lectures,  and  other  useful  departments. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  sfvesd  all  over  the 
world,  ana  the  total  membership  is  about  half  a  million. 

TOUN6StOWN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Mahoning 
county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mahoning  river,  about  60  m.  S.£. 
of  Cleveland.    Pop.  (1900)  44,885  (12,207  being  forelgn-lxMn 
especially  English,  Irish  and  German);  (igro  census)  79,066.    It 
is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake 
Erie  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.    The  Rayen  High 
School  -(incorporated  1856)  was  endowed  under  the  will  of 
Judge  William  Rayen  (17  76-1854).    The   Reuben  McMillan 
Public   Library  (about  25^000  volumes  in  19x0)  is  housed  in 
a  building  finished  in  19x0  and  is  named  in  honour  of  Reuben 
McMillan    (1820-1898),  formeriy  superintendent  of  schdbls. 
Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  post  office  and  Federal 
court  house,  the  county  court  bouse,  the  dty  and  the  Mahoning 
Valley  hoq>itals,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  building.    The  business 
district  lies  in  the  valley  on  the  N.  of  the  river;  the  resi- 
dential districts  are  chiefly  on  the  neighbouring  hills.    Youngs- 
town  has  four  parks,  including  Mill  Creek  (483  acres),  East 
End  (60  acres)  and  Wick  (48  acrcs)j  presented  to  the  dty  by 
the  Wick  family,  descendants  of  the  merchant  Henry  Wick 
(i77i-'x845).    The  value  of  its  factory  products  increased  from 
$33,908,459  in  1900  to  $48,126,885  in  1905.     The  most  im< 
portant  establishments  are  blast-furnaces,  iron  and  sted  works 
(of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation)  and  rolling  mills. 

Youngstown  was  named  in  honour  of  John  Young  (1763'- 
1825),  a  native  of  Petersborough,  New  Hampshire,  who  in  1796 
bought  from  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  a  tract  of  land 
upon  which  the  city  now  stands,  and  Uved  there  from  X799 
until  1803.    The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  prob- 
ably in  1796  by  William  Hillman.    The  tract  lAs  set  off  as  a 
township  in  x8oo,  and  the  first  township  government  was 
organized  in  1802;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  X84S,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  of  the  second  class  in  1867.    The  county- 
seat  of  Mahoning  county  was  removed  from  Canfield  to  Youngs- 
town in  1876,  and  after  much  litigation  the  legality  of  this 
removal  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1879.    The  first  iron-mining  in  the  region  was  done  in  X803  by 
Daniel  Eaton,  who  in  1804  built  the  first  blast-furnace  W.  of 
Pennsylvania  and  N.  of  the  Ohio  river.    Eaton  also  built  in 
1826  the  first  blast 'furnace  within  the  present  limits  of  Youngs- 
town. 
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TPRBB  (Flemish  Yptten)^  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  West  Flanders,  of  which  it  was  formerly  considered  the 
capital.  Pop.  (1904)  I7|073*  Xt  is  situated  35  m.  S.  of  Ostend 
and.  X3  m.  W.  of  Courtrai,  oathe  Yperl6e,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Yser,  both  of  which  have  been  canalized.  In  the 
14th  century  it  ranked  with  Bruges,  and  Ghent,  and  its  popula- 
tion in  its  prime  reached  aoo/xx>.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  fine  HaUes  or  doth  market,  with  a  fa^da  of  over  150  yds. 
in  length.  The  main  building  was  begun  in  1201  and  com- 
pleted in  X304.  The  cathedral  of  St  Martin  dates  from  the 
X3th  century,  with  a  tower  of  the  X5th  cenluiy.  Jansen, 
bishop,  of  Ypres  aiui  the  founder  oi  the .  Jansenist  school,  is 
buried  in  the  cathedral.  The  Butchers'  Hall  is  also  of  interest 
and  dates  from  the  x5th  century.  Although  Ypres  is  unlikely 
to  regain  the  importance  it  pottessed  when  its  "  red<oated  " 
contingent  turned  the  day  in  the  great  battle  of  Courtrai  (1302), 
it  has  an  important  linen  and  lace  trade  and  a  great  butter 
market.  The  Bdgjan  cavalry  training-school  is  established  at 
Ypres. 

YPSILAHTI,  or  Hypsilavii,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Phan- 
ariot  Greeks  claiming  descent  from  the  ComnenL  Alexander 
Ypsilajnti  (X725-1805)  was  dragoman  of  ^e  Porte,  and  from 
X774  to  X782  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  during  which  period  he 
drew  up  a  code  for  the  ptindpality.  He  was  again  appointed 
hospodar  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Austria  and 
Rtissia  in  1790.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Austrians,  and  was  interned  at  Brilnn  till  X792.  Returning 
to  Constantinople,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  sultan 
and  was  executed  in  1805.  His  son  Cohstantine  (^.  1816), 
who  had  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to. liberate  Greece  and,  on  its 
discovery,  fled  to' Vienna,  bad  been  pardoned  by*  the  sultan 
and  in  X799  ^pointed  by  him  hospodar  of  Moldavia.  Deposed 
in  X805,  he  escaped  to  St  Petersburg,  and  in  x8o6,  at  the  head 
of  some  20,000  Russians,  returned  to  Bucharest,  where  he  set 
to  work  on  a  fiesh  attempt  to  liberate  Greece.  His  plans  were 
ruined  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit;  he  retired  to  Russia,  and  died 
at  Kiev.  He- left  five  sons,  of  whom  two  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 

AxEXANDER  YpsiLANTi  (1792-1828),  eldest  son  of  Constantine 
Ypsilanti,  accompanied  his 'father  in  1805  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  X809  recdved  a  commission  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  He  fought  with  distinction  in  x8i2  and  1813,  losing 
an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  in  18x4  was  promoted 
colonel  and  appointed  one  of  the  emperor's  adjutants.  In  this 
capacity  he  attended  Alexander  I.  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
where  be  was  a  popular  figure  in  society  (see  La  Garde-Cham* 
bonas,  SowBfnirs)»  In  18x7  he  became  major-general  and  com- 
mander of  the  brigade  of  htissars.  In  1820,  on  the  refusal  of 
Count  Capo  d'Istria  to  accept  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Greek  Httairia  PkSike,  Ypsilanti  was  dected,  and  in  182X  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insunection  against  the  Turks 
in  the  Danubian  principalities.-  Accompanied  by  several  other 
Greek  officers  hi  the  Russian  service  he  crossed  the  Pruth  on 
the  6lh  of  March,  announcing  that  he  had  the  support  of  a 
"great  power."  Had  he  advanced  on  Ibraila  he  might  have 
prevented  the  Turks  entering  the  prindpalities  and  so  forced 
Russia  to  accept  the  fait  accompli.  Instead,  he  remained  at 
Jassy,  disgracing  his  cause  by  condoning  the  massacres  of 
Turkish  .merchants  and  others.  At  Bucharest,  whither  he 
advanced  after  -some  weeks'  dday,  it  became  plain  that  he 
could  not  rety  on  the  Vlach  peasantry  to  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks;  even  the  disconcerting  expedient  of  his.  Vlach  ally 
Theodore  Vladimiiescd,  who  cdQedon  the  peasants  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  sultan. against  Phaniuiot'  misrule,  failed  to 
stix'  thefpcople  from  theic  apathy.  Then,  wholly  unexpectedly, 
came  a  letter  from  Capo  dlstria  upbraiding  Ypsilanti  for  mis>- 
using  the  tsar's  name,  announcing  that  his  name  had  been 
struck  off  the  army  list,  and  commanding  him  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  Ypsilanti's  decision  to  explain  away  the  tsar's  letter 
could  only  have  been  justified  by  the  success  of  a  cause  which 
was  now  hopeless.  There  followed  a.  ^exies  of  humiliating 
ddeats,  culmiaating  in  that  ol  Dragashan  on  the.xQth  of  Junfe 
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Alexander,  accompanied  by  hb  brother  Nicholas  and  a  remnant 
of  his  followers,  retreated  to  Rimnik,.  where  he  spent  some  days 
in  negotiating  with  the  Austrian  authorities  for  permission  to 
cross  the  frontier.  Fearing  that  hts  followers  might  surrender 
him  to  the  Turks,  he  gave  out  that  Austria  had  declared  war 
on  Turkey,  caused  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  the  church  of 
Kosia,  and,  on  pretext  of  arranging  measures  with  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  crossed  the  frontier.  But  the  Austria  of 
Francis  I.  and  Metternich  was  no  asylum  for  leaders  of  revolts 
in  neighbouring  countries.  Ypsilanti  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement for  seven  years,  and  when  released  at  the  instance  of 
the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  retired  to  Vienna,  where  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty  and  misery  on  the  3xst  of  January  1828. 

Demetrios  Ypsilanti  (1793-1832),  second  son  of  Prince 
Constantine,  distinguished  himsdfas  a  Russian  ofiicer  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1814,  and  in  the  spring  of  1821  went  to  the  Morea,  where 
the  war  of  Greek  independence  had  just  broken  out.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Phanariot  leaders  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  revolt,  though  he  was  much  hampered  by 
the  local  chiefs  and  by  the  civilian  element  headed  by  Mavro- 
cordato.  In  January  1822  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
legislative  asscmbl>^  but  the  ill-success  of  his  campaign  in 
central  Greece,  and  his  failure  to  obtain  a  commanding  position 
in  the  national  convention  of  Astros,  led  to  his  retirement 
eariy  in  1823.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  Gtpo  d'Istria 
commander  of  the  troops  in  East  KcUas.  He  succeeded,  on  the 
2Sth  of  September  1829,  in  forcing  the  Turkish  commander 
Asian  Bey  to  sign  a  capitulation  at  the  Pass  of  Petra,  which 
ended  the  active  operations  of  the  war.  He  died  at  Vienna  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1832. 

Gregory  Ypsilanti  (d.  1835).  third  son  of  Prince  Constantine, 
founded  a  princely  family  still  settled  near  Brilnn.  Nicholas 
Ypsilanti  wrote  Mhiunres  valuable  as  giving  material  for  the 
antecedents  of  the  insurrection  of  1820  and  the  part  taken  in 
them  by  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  They  were  published  at  Athens 
in  XQOX. 

See  the  works  cited  in  the  bibliography  of  the  article  GaEEK 
Independence,  War  op,  especially  the  Aad|«or  Uropui^  of  J. 
Philemon.  • 

*  - 

TPSILAim,  a  city  of  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Huron  river,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1900)  7378; 
( 1904)  7587;  (1910)  6330.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central 
and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railways,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  (1849).  There  are 
various  manufactures.  Ypsilanti  was  laid  out  and  named  in 
honour  of  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  the  Greek  patriot,  in  1825;  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1832,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1858. 

TSAtB,  EUGdNB  (1858-  ),  Belgian  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Li^ge,  where  he  studied  with  his  father  and  under  R.  Massart, 
at  the  Conservatoire,  until  he  wais  fifteen;  he  had  some  lessons 
from  Wieniawski,  and  later  from  Vieuxtemps.  In  1879  Ysa^e 
plajred  in  Germany,  and  next  year  acted  as  leader  of  Bilse's 
orchestra  in  Beriin;  he  appeared  in  Paris  in  1883,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  London  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  1889.  He 
was  vblin  professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  from  1886  to 
1898,  and  instituted  the  celebrated  orchestral  concerts  oL  which 
he  was  manager  and  conductor.  Ysaye  first  appeared  as  con> 
ductor  before  a  London  audience  in  1900,  and  in  1907  conducted 
Fidelio  at  Covent  Garden.  The  sonata  concerts  in  which  he 
played  yrith  Raoul  Pugno  (b.  1852),  the  French  pianist,  became 
very  popular  in  Paris  and  Bnisseb,  and  were  notable  features 
of  several  London  concert  seasons.  As  a  violinist  he  ranks  with 
the  finest  masters  of  the  instrument,  with  extraordinary  tempera- 
mental power  as  an  interpreter.  His  compositions  include  a 
Programme  Symphony  (played  in  London,  1905),  a  Piano 
Concerto,  and  a  "  Suite  Wallonne." 

YSTAD»  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  the  S.  Baltic  coast,  in  the 
dbtrict  {itn)  of  Malm6bus,  39  m.  E.S.E.  of  MalmQ  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900)  9862.  Two  of  its  churches  date  from  the  X3th 
century.  Its  artificial  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  drawing 
t9  ft.,  is  freer  from  ice  in  winter  than  any  other  Swejiish  Baltic 
port.  Apart  from  a  growing  import  trade  in  coal  and  machinery, 
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its  commerce  has  declined;  but  it  is  among  tbe  first  f«d«e 
manufacturing  places.^ in  Sweden,  having  large  mecfaamcal 
workshops. 

YTTERBIUM  (NEO-YTTZRBivif)  [symbol,  Yb;  atomic  weight. 
172*0  (0«>i6)],  a  metallic  chemical  element  belonging  to  tbe 
rare  earth  group.    Mixed  with  scandium  it  was  discovered  by 
Marignac  in  gadolinite  in  1878  (see  Rare  Eakths).    The  oatde. 
YbiO>,   is  white   and  forms  colourless  salu;  the  cryst&Uized 
chloride,  YbCU-6H]0,  forms  colouriess,  deliquescent   crystals; 
the  anhydrous  chloride  sublimes  on  heating  (C.   Matignoe, 
Ann.  ckim.  pkys.,  1906  (8),  8,  p.  440).     In  1907  C.    Urbaia 
separated  ytterbium  into  two  new  elements,  neo-ytterbium  and 
lutecium  (atomic  weight,  174*0);  and  in  1908  C.  A.  von  Welsback 
published  the  same  result,  naming  his  elements  aldcbaraniua 
and  cassiopeium  (on  the  question  of  priority  see  F.  Wenxd, 
Zeit.  anorg.  Chtm.^  1909, 64,  p.  119). 

TTTRIUM  (symbol.  Y;  atomic  weight,'89o  (0«  i6)J,  a  metallic 
chemical  element.    In  its  character  yttrium  is  closely  allied  to, 
and  in  nature  is  always  associated  with,  cerium,  lanthanuto,      { 
didymlum  and  erbium  (see /Rare  Earths).    For  the  pre|xara-      | 
tion  of  yttrium  compounds  the  best  raw  material  is  gadolinitr, 
^hich,  according  to  Kooig,  consists  of  22-61%  of  silica,  3464 
of  yltria,  YsOa,  and  42- 75  of  the  oxides  of  erbium,  cerium,  didy- 
mium,  lanthanum,  iron,  beryllium,  calcium,  magnesium  and 
sodium.    The  extraction  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  rare  earths) 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.    Metallic  yttrium  is  obtainable  as 
a  dark  grey  powder  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  potassium, 
or  by  electrolysing  the  double  chloride  of  yttrium  and  sodium. 
It  decomposes  water  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  more  rapidly  on  beat- 
ing.   Yttria,  YiOs,  is  a  yellowish  white  powder,  which  at  higii 
temperatures  radiates  out  a  most  brilliant  white  UghL      It  is 
soluble,  slowly  but  completely,  in  mineral  acids.    It  is  recog- 
nized by  its  very  characteristic  spark  spcctrusL     Solutions  of 
yttria  salts  in  their  behaviour  to  reagents  are  not  unlike  these  of 
zirconia.   The  atomic  weight  was  determined  by  Cleve. 

YUCATAN,  a  peninsula  of  Central  America  forming  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  including  the  states 
of  Campeche  and  Yucatan  and  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo. 
Small  parts  of  British  Honduras  and  Guatemala  are  also  m- 
duded  in  it.  The  natural  boundary  of  the  peninsuU  on  the  S. 
b  formed  in  part  by  the  ridges  extending  across  N.  Guatemala, 
the  line  termmating  E.  at  the  lower  part  of  Chetumal  Bay,  and 
\V.*at  Lagnna  de  Terminos.  From  this  base  the  land  extends 
N.  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea  in  ncariy 
rectangular  form  for  about  a8o  m.,  with  about  the  same  extreme 
width  in  k>ngitude.  It  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  aoo  m., 
a  coast-Une  of  700  m.  and  an  area  of  about  55,400  sq.m. 

The  coast  on  the  N.  and  W.  is  low,  sandy  and  semi-barren, 
and  is  made  dangerous  by  the  Campeche  banks,  a  northward 
extension  <rf  the  peninsula,  covered  with  shifting  sands.  The 
outer  sborr-Iine  on  the  N.  for  nearly  200  m.  consists  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  low  sand  dunes,  within  which  is  a  broad  cfaannd  temiinat- 
ing  to  the  E.  in  a  large  lagoon.  There  are  a.number  tti  opera'ngs 
through  the  outer  bank  and  several  small  towns  or.  ports  have 
been  built  upon  it.  The  E.  coast  consists  of  binffa,  indented  with 
bays  and  bordered  by  several  islands,  the  larger  ones  bring 
Cozumcl  (where  Cort&  first  la#ded),  Caneum,  Mnjeres  and 
Contoy.  There  is  more  vegetation  on  this  coast,  and  the  bays 
of  Chetumal,  EspirUu  Santo,  Asoencion  and  San  Miguel  (on 
Cozumel  Island)  afford  good .  protection  for  shipping.  It  is, 
however,  sparflily  settled  and  has  little  commerce. 

The  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  a  bed  of  coralline  and 
porous  Kmcstone  rocks,  forming  a  low  tableland,  which  rises 
gradually  toward  the  S.  until  it  is  merged  in  the.  great  Cencral 
American  plateau.  It  is  covered  with  a  layer  tA  chin,  diy  sod, 
tlu'ough  the  slow  weathering  of  the  coral  rocks.  The  surface'  i* 
not  so  level  and  monotonous  as  it  appears  on  man^  maps;  for. 
although  there  are  scarcely  any  ninnm^  streams,  it  ts  divernfied 
by  a  few  lakes,  of  which  Bacalar  and  Chichankanab  are  tbe  Urfot, 
as  well  as  by  low  isolated  hills  and  ridges  in  the  W.,  aod  in  toe  £. 
bv  the  Sierra  Aha.  a  range  of  moderate  elevation  traversing  the 
whole  peninsula  from  Catochc  Point  S.  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Petcu  in  Guatemala.  The  culminating  points  Qi  the  W.  ridfcs 
do  not  exceed  900  ft.,  and  some  authorities  estimate  it  at  300  ft. 
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heat  It  modififd  b^  cool  ica  wind*  which  prevail  day  ■»!  mgiit 
tlirougbDUC  Ihc  gruici  pari  o[  Ihc  year.  The  alinoiabcn  ii  ilu 
purified  by  Ihc  Acrrc  UnpD'ala.  or  ''nonhen."  wliich  occuionalty 
awrep  down  over  (be  Gulf  a(*d  acron  (hit  open  rnioiL  The  dry 
■eaton  lull  from  Octobtr  to  May,  the  hotUM  mantha  appaar  n  bf 
in  Mjir^  aad  ApciU  when  Ibe  hat  ia  IbctibihI  by  th*  boniipe  of 
the  com  and  hcnnubi  Ackh.  The  laiu  are  quickly  abiorbcdby 
I  he  lishtporouiioif  and  leave  only  cempnrary  cflccti  un  the  •urface. 
vhere  arboreal  erowth  it  itunlcd  aod  |rawi  are  commonly  thin 
And  hanh.  For  tlw  nut  furt  Ihe  climale  cf  Yucatan  it  heal'  ' 
■ampy  diurkti 


Lafoofi.  vhete  mdariat 

'■■ —  prevail  alonf  the 

■  Eever  eiHd«nia 


ound.    Vi 

•ant  of  the  old  M^«  ci'ii^  an 

All  (hi!  N,  ditlricli,  ai  Hcn  at  Ihentaiei  part  of  the  Sierra 

(□ward*  Tabatco  anS  Britiib  Hondnrai  enioy  ■  tulKfirni  m 
to  tupport  Forctu  contalaiaf  the  mahcuny  Ire 
cabinet  woodt,  vanilla,  lofwocid  and  other  dye 
fortat*  fringe  all  (he  lagoont  and  Dunv  parti  of  the 
arc  flooded  during  (he  rainy  teaton.   The  chiel  eulti 
maize,  (he  tugdr^anct  tolucco.  eotten.  coffee  — '' 
quin.  the  lo-ciJIed  "Sl>i]  hemp,"  which  it  , 
-■---■---'   '"^   "*--  *"-- »  of  the  ^for  ritiia,  var.  cffl 
re. frawi luxuriuury on  (he (hint 
hic'f?  in  lh.>  ™..ufa<1u,»  of  m 
■ocla,an<l. 


p\M,m 

ind  bpccijily  brae- 


£5°^ 


■upplied  b\ 


lain  life. 


Hitler f  and  Anli^ilia. — Th 
bcRiiu  nvith  the  cxpcditLOD  of  Fri 
a  Spanilh  advcntuier  Kitted  in 
coast  of  Vucatan  in  Febniiiy.  i 
expedition.  He  followed  the  o 
was  unable  ti 


lodem  history  of  YocalAn 
SCO  Hemandca  de  Cordov^t, 
.ba,  who  discovered  the  E- 

iDund  lo  Campeche,  but 
In  ijiS  Juin  dc  Crijalva 
lollowcd  IDC  ume  coasi,  bul  added  nothing  to  ihe  informUion 
lought  by  the  eovernot  dI  Cuba.  In  ijioa  Ibird  ctpcdiiion, 
under  Hcinando  Cori^  the  conrtuerar  of  McidcD.  ounc  into 
colliaion  Kith  Ibe  nalivn  of  Ihc  isLind  ol  Coiuniel.  In  151; 
the  inland  put  of  Ihcprainiula  vat  Iravrrtcdby  Corlfa  during 
an  eipedilion  to  Hondurai.  The  ronqunl  of  the  pcniniula 
was  undcrtalcn  in  1517  by  Franciwo  de  Montejo,  who  en- 
countered  a  more  vjgDn>us  opposition  than  Conjs  had  on  the 
high  plateau  of  AnUiuac  In  ij4g  Monlejo  bad  tuccecdcd  in 
etlabliihing  Spanish  rule  over  barely  one-half  of  the  pcniniula. 
and  it  was  never  "tended  further.  The  Spiniaidt  found  here 
the  remains  of  t.  high  ahorigigal  eivilizalion  which  had  already 
eolered  upon  decUne.  Tbcre  were  dcHrted  diin  falling  into 
ruins,  and  otbcn.  lihe  Chichtn-ttia.  Vimal  and  Tuloom,  which 
were  itlU  uihabiied  by  rcmnanlt  of  thnr  fomcr  Ktnyi  popula- 
tions. The  Mayas  have  left  no  record  of  their  inililulioni 
01  of  (he  causes  of  their  decline,  beyond  what  may  be  deduced 

ruins  (temples,  ptilaces,  hall  courts  market-places,  lie.)  indicate 
large  towBi  in  the  midst  of  thickly  scltlcd.  productive  dislticle, 
for  there  were  then,  »  far  u  con  be  determined,  no  means 
of  sqiporting  large  urban  populations  thn»^  aminicrds] 
exchanges.  The  eihiusiion  of  the  soil  in  the  vfcinity  of  towns, 
or  epidetnics  brought  on  by  insanitaiy  habits,  might  'easily 
cause  depopulation  in  10  faut  a  climate.  Other  temains  which 
bear  witness  W  the  dviliiatioa  of  the  Mayai  are  the  paved 
highways  and  the  utifidal  rcuTvoin  (sfiuifa])  designed  for 
the  prewrvation  of  water  for  towns  through  the  long  dry 
acasoD.  These  aptsJsj  vat  huge  basins,  paved  and  cemented, 
with  undergroimd  dstems.  also  lihed  with  stone  and  cement, 
which  may  have  been  used  for  the  protection  of  vafer  against 
heat  when  the  principal  supply  had  become  exhausted.  The 
great  proUem  in  all  the  Maya  scitlemeDts  ol  Yucatan  was 
that  of  Ktutiitg  and  praterving  a  water  supply  (or  the  dry 


scuaiL  Som  of  tbdr  (a*ns  vera  Imtlt  near  luxe  tuida^ 
groiukd  reseivaits,  called  touta,  that  aflorded  a  pettDnJal 
supply.  Since  (be  Spanish  conquest,  the  Miyi*  have  dung 
to  the  lemi-barren,  open  plaint  of  the  peniiuula,  and  havt 
more  than  once  tevoItsL  liiey  leceded  in  iSjg  and  maintained 
their  independence  until  1843.  In  1847  anolbei  revolt  tal- 
lowed, and  the  ludiaos  were  piaclically  independent  Ibmugh- 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  onlii  near  the  be^nning 
of  the  Dial  adniinisitalion.  In  iqio  there  srai  anolbtt  levoll 
with  tome  initial  tumsses,  tuch  ai  the  capiuie  of  VjJIadolid, 
but  then  the  Indiana  withdrew  to  the  unkriown  ftttoessei  of 

The  Meiican  Staii  or  Yucatan  is  lioundcd  N.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Meiico,  E.  and  S.  by  the  letritoty  of  Quiolau  Boo, 
S.  and  W.  by  the  ttat*  of  Campeche-  Pop.  (1900)  about 
Xo6,oac.  The  railways  include  the  three  lines  of  the  United 
Railways  of  Yucatan  (j7j  m.),  and  a  line  from  Mfiida  to  Peto 
C145  m,).  The  capital  is  Mfiida,  and  its  principal.  toWns, 
inhabited  almott  eadusivdy  by  Indians  and  maiam,  are 
Valladolid,  Acanctb,  Tekaj.  Uotul,  Tcmai,  Es[Hla,  Maiculi, 
Honucml,  Titkokob,  Peto  and  Progreso,  the  port  of  11  jrida. 

Quintana  Roo  was  lepuslcd  from  the  state  of  YuciLaD  in 
I  DO]  and  received  a  tstritoriat  govern  men  t  uader  the  imme- 
diale  supervision  of  the  national  eicculive.  II  comprises  Ihc 
ipirsely  settled  districts  along  the  £.  coast  ol  the  peninsula, 
'  the  trooded  sections  of  the  S..  which  have  not  been 
thoroughly  ei[dartd.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  jooo,  hut 
inhabitants  never  submitted  to  Spanish  and  Meiiran 
rule,  and  have  maintained  their  independence  agaiost  over- 
ling odds  for  almost  four  centuries,  this  estimate  should 
xptcd  as  a  conjecture.  Liiila  ia  known  of  the  wild  tdbes 
of  the  tertitwy. 

YUCCA.'  a  genus  of  the  order  Liliaceae  («.*.),  coataiDing  about 
thirty  spedes.    They  occur  in  greatest  liequeiKy  in  Uciics  and 


nding  alto  into  Central  America,  and 
in  some  places  as  to  form  straggling 
A  Spantth  word  meanmg  "  bayonet,"  ncallbif  the  form  and 
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YUE-CHI 


forests.  They  have  a  woody  or  fibrous  stem,  sometimes  short, 
and  in  other  cases  attaining  a  height  of  1 5  to  20  ft.,  and  branching 
at  the  top  into  a  series  of  forks.  The  leaves  are  crowded  in 
tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  stem  or  bianches,  and  are  generally  stiff 
and  sword-shaped,  with  a  sharp  point,  sometimes  ilacdd  and  in 
other  cases  fibrous  at  the  edges.  Tlie  numerous  flowers  are 
usually  white,  bell-shaped  and  pendulous,  and  are  borne  in 
much-branched  terminal  panicles.  Each  flower  has  a  perianth 
of  six  regular  pieces,  and  has  as  many  hypogynous  stamens,  with 
dilated  filaments,  bearing  relatively  small  anthers^  The  three- 
celled  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a  short  thick  style,  dividing  above 
into  three  stigmas,  and  ripens  into  a  succulent  berry  in  some  of 
the  species,  and  into  a  dry  thrce-valved  capsule  in  others.  The 
flowers  are  fertilized  by  the  agency  of  moths. 

A  coarse  fibre  is  obtained  by  the  Mexicans  from  the  stem  and 
foliage,  which  they  utilize  for  cordage,  and  in  the  S.E.  United 
States  the  leaves  of  some  species,  under  the  name  "  bear-grass," 
are  used  for  seating  chairs,  &c.  The  fruits,  which  resemble 
small  bananas,  are  cooked  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and  the  roots 
contain  a  saponaceous  matter  used  in  place  of  soap. 

Many  of  the  species  are  hardyjn  Great  Britain,  and  their  striking 
appearance  renders  them  attractive  in  gardens  even  when  not  in 
flower.  They  thrive  in  a  rich,  light  so;l,  and  arc  propagated  by 
divisions  planted  in  the  open  ground,  or  by  pieces  of  the  thick, 
fleshy  roots  in  sandy  soil  under  heat.  Their  rigid  foliage,  invested 
by  thick  epidermis,  enables  them  to  resist  the  noxious  air  of  towns 
better  than  most  plants.  A  popular  name  for  the  plant  is  "  Adam's 
needle."  The  species  which  split  up  at  the  margins  of  their  leaves 
into  filaments  are  called  "  Eve's  thread." 

.YUE-CHI  (or  Yuch-Chir),  the  Chinese  name  of  a  central 
Asiatic  tribe  who  ruled  in  Bactria  and  India,  are  also  known  as 
Kushans  (from  one  of  their  subdivisions)  and  Indo-Scythians. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  nomad  tribe,  inhabiting  part  of  the 
present  Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh,  and  to  have  been  driven  W. 
by  Hiung-nu  tribes  of  the  same  stock.  They  conquered  a  tribe 
called  the  Wusun,  who  lived  in  the  basin  of  the  Hi  river,  and 
settled  for  some  time  in  their  territory.  The  date  of  these  events 
is  placed  between  175  and  140  bc.  They  then  attacked  another 
tribe  known  as  Sakas,  and  drove  ihem  to  Persia  and  India. 
For  about  twenty  years  it  would  seem  that  the  Yue-Chi  were 
settled  in  the  country  between  the  rivers  Chu  and  Syr-Darya, 
but  here  they  were  atucked  again  by  the  Hiung-nu,  their  old 
enemies,  with  whom  was  the  son  of  the  ddfeated  Wusun  chieftain. 
The  Yue-Chi  then  occupied  Bactria,  and  little  is  heard  of  them 
ioT  a  hundred  years.  During  this  period  they  became  a  united 
people,  having  previously  been  a  confederacy  of  five  tribes, 
the  principal  of  which,  the  Kushans  (or  Kwei-Shwang),  supplied 
the  new  national  name.  They  also  to  some  extent  gave  up  their 
nomadic  life  and  became  civilized.  Bactria  about  this  time  was 
said  to  contain  a  thousand  cities,  and  though  this  may  be  an 
exaggeration  it  was  probably  a  meeting-place  of  Persian  and 
Hellenic  culture:  its  kings  Demetrius  and  Eucratides  had  invaded 
India.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the  warlike  and 
mobile  Yue-Chi  following  the  same  road  and  taking  fragments 
of  Persian  and  Greek  civilization  with  them. 

The  chronology  of  this  invasion  and  of  the  history  of  the 
Kushans  in  India  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain,  though  wc  know 
the  names  of  the  kings.  Indian  literature  supplies  few  data  for 
the  period,  and  the  available  information  has  been  collected 
chiefly  from  notices  in  Chinese  annals,  from  inscriptions  found  in 
India,  and  above  all  from  coins.  From  this  evidence  it  has  been 
deduced  that  a  king  called  Kozulokadphises,  Kujulakasa  or 
Kieu-tsieu-k'io(?  a.d.  45-85)  united  the  five  tribes,' conquered 
the  Kabul  valley  and  annihilated  the  remnants  of  Greek  dominion. 
He  was  succeeded,  possibly  after  an  interval,  by  CX>emokadphises 
(Himakapisa  or  Yen-kao-tsin-tai),  who  completed  the  annexation 
of  N.  India.  Then  followed  Kanishka  (?  c.  a.d.  i  23-53)1  who  is 
celebrated  throughout  eastern  Asia  as  a  patron  of  the  Buddhist 
church  and  convener  of  the  third  Buddhist  council.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  conquered  Kashgar,  Yarkand  and  Khotan.  His 
successors  were  Huvishka  and  then  Vasudeva,  who  may  have 
died  c.  AJ>.  92$.  After  Vasudeva'a  reign  the  power  of  the 
Kushans  gradually  decayed,  and  they  weredrivcn  back  into  the  [ 


valley  of  the  Indus  and  N.E.  Afghanistan.  Here,  accordiz^f  ir> 
Chinese  authorities,  their  royal  famdy  was  supplanted  by  & 
dynasty  called  Ki-to-lo  (Kidara),  who  were  also  of  Yue-Chi  stoci. 
but  belonged  to  one  of  the  tribes  who  had  remained  in  BactriA 
when  the  Kushans  marched  to  India.  The  subsequent  mignt  :on 
of  the  Kitolo  S.  of  the  Hindu  Kush  was  due  to  the  movements 
of  the  Jwen-Jwen»  who  advanced  W.  from  the  Chinese  frontier. 
Under  this  dynasty  a  state  known  as  the  Little  Kushaix  kingdom 
flourished  in  Gandh&ra  (E.  Afghanistan)  about  A.D.  430.  bat  was 
broken  Up  by  the  attacks  of  the  HAuas. 

Some  authorities  do  not  accept  the  list  of  Kushan  kinn  as  gi\  en 
above,  and  think  that  Kanishka  must  be  placed  before  Christ  a.-.i 
perhaps  as  early  as  5S  B.C.:  also  that  there  was  another   kin^ 
with  a  name  something  like  Vasushka  before  or  after  HuyishLi. 
In  any  case  the  invasion  of  the  Yue-Chi  cannot  have  been  vcr>' 
long  before  or  very  long  after  the  Christian  era,  and  had  an  im- 
portant  influence  on   Indian   civilization.     Their  coins    show   a 
remarkable  union  of  characteristics,  derived  from  many    nat  !•:>&> 
The  general  shape  and  style  are  Roman:  the  inscriptions  are  12 
Greek  or  in  a  Persian  language  written  in*  Greek  letters,  or  :r 
Kharoshthi:  the  reverse  often  bears  the  figure  of  a  deity,  eithn 
Greek  (Heraklcs,  Helios,  Selene)  or  Zoroastrian  (Mithra,   Yata. 
Verethraghna^  or   Indian   (gcncrallv  biva  or  a   war   god).    One 
figure  cafled  Sarapo  a^jpcars  to  be  toe  Egyptian  Serapis,  and  others 
are  perhaps  Babylonian  deities.    On  the  obverse  is  generally  tVe 
king,  who,  in  the  earlier  coins  at  any' rate,  wears  a  long  open  co»r. 
knee  boots,  and  a  tall  cap — clearly  the  costume  of  a  nontad  frcr. 
the  north.    The  Gandh&ra  school  of  sculpture,  of  which  the  be-: 
specimens  come  from  the  neighbourhooa  of  Kanishka's  capital. 
Purushpura  (the  modem  Peshawar),  is  a  branch  of  Gracco-Ronua 
art    adapted   to  Oriental    religious  subjects.    The  Yue-Chi  were 
probably  the  principal  means  of  disseminating  it  in  India,  thoug:'-i 
all   movements  which   kept   open   the  communications   betwces 
Bactria  and  Persia  and  India  must  have  contributed,  and  the  &>: 
introduction  was  due  to  the  short'Iived  Graeco-Bactrian  conquest 
(180-1.30  B.C.).     The  importance  of  the  GandhSran  influence  on 
the  art  of  India  and  all  Buddhist  Asia  is  now  recognized.    Further. 
it  is  probably  in  the  mixture  of  Greek,  Persian  and  Indian  deitki» 
which  charactcriices  the  pantheon  of  the  Kushan  kin^  that  are 
to  be  sought  many  of  the  features  found  in  Mah&y&nist  Biiddhtsn 
and  Hinduism   (as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  Brahmanism.i. 
Kanishka  and  other  monarehs  were  Malous  but  probably  by  ik> 
means  exclusive   Buddhists,   and  the  conquest   of   Ktaocan   ajid 
Kashgar  must  have  facilitated  the  spread  of  Buddhist  ideas  to 
China.     It  is  also  probable  that  the  Yue-Chi  not  only  acted  zi 
intermediaries  for  the  introduction  of  Greek  and   Persian   id«i 
imo  India,  and  of  Indian  ideas  into  China,  but  left  behind  then 
an  important  element  in  the  population  of  N.  India. 

It  b  bard  to  .say  whether  uie  Yue-Chi  should  be  included  in  any 
of  the  recognized  divisions  of  Turanian  tribes  such  as  Turks  cr 
Huns.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their  original  language. 
Such  of  the  insoriptions  on  their  coins  as  are  not  in  Greek  m  an 
Indian  language  are  in  a  form  of  Persian  written  in  Greek  unciaH. 
In  this  alpnawt  the  Greek  letter  ^  (or  rather  a  very  similar  letter 
with  the  loop  a  little  lower  down)  is  used  to  represent  sk,  and 
there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  o  apparently  connorted 
with  the  expression  of  the  sounds  k  and  tp.  Thus  Paonano  Pao 
Kahhpki  Kopano  is  to  be  read  as  something  like  SkSkandn  Shuk 
Kanishki  Keshan:  Kanishka  the  Kushan,  king  of  kings.  Thi^ 
Persian  title  became  in  later  times  the  special  designation  of  the 
Kushan  kings  and  is  curiously  parallel  to  the  use  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  titles  (padishah.  suhan,  &c.)  by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Th« 
physical  type  represented  on  tliesc  coins  has  a  strong;  prominent 
nose,  brgc  eyes,  a  moderately  abundant  beard  and  somc«hat 
thick  or  projecting  lips.  Hence,  as  far  as  any  physical  characirrt 
can  be  formulated  for  the  various  tribes  (and  their  validity  is  xxry 
doubtful)  the  Yue-Chi  type  is  Turkish  rather  than  Mongol  or 
Ugro-Finnic  In  such  points  of  temperament  as  military  abitity 
and  power  of  assimilating  Indian  and  Persian  civilization,  the  Yue- 
Chi  also  resemble  the  lurks,  and  some  authorities  think  that  the 
name  Turushka  or  Turukha.sometimes  applied  to  them  by  Imiiae 
writers  is  an6Uier  evidence  ni  4he  connexion.  But  the  natk'nal 
existence  and  name  of  the  Turks  (q.v.)  seem  to  date  from  the  Mh 
century  A.D.,  so  that  it  is  an  anachronism  to  speak  of  the  Yue-Chi 
as  a  division  of  them.  The  Yue-Chi  and  Turks,  however,  may  b<-»th 
represent  paraliel*  developments  of  similar  or  even  originally 
identical  tribes.  The  Mahommedan  writer  Alberuni  states  that 
in  former  tiroes  the  kings  of  the  Hindus  (among  whom  he  meniiofti 
Kanik  or  Kanishka)  were  Tui;ks  by  race,  and  this  may  represent 
a  native  tradition  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  Yue-Chi.  Sonne  authccs 
consider  that  the  Yue-Chi  are  the  same  as  the  Getae  and  that  the 
original  form  of  the  name  was  Yiit  or  Get,  which  i^  also  supposed 
to  appear  in  the  Indian  Jilt.  ' 

See  Vincent  Smith,  £xr/y  Historyof  India  (1908):  Hoemle  aad 
Stark,  History  of  India  (1905);  Kapson,^ /nifuin  Coins  (1898); 
Gardner,  Coins  of  Greek  and  Seythiav  Kings  tn  India  (1886) ;  Franke. 
B€ilr4ie  out  Chtnesiseken  Qu^en  tvr  Kenntnii  der^  TurkpHker  wti 
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m  ii9iH)'  *nd  numerous  artidet  by  Cunninghanik  Fleet. 
A-'Steitr,  Vincent  Smith.  Sylvian  Levi,  E.  H.  Parker  and  othen  in 
the  JowJuA  of  (Af  ttayat  A  sialic  Society,  Journal  asiati^ue,  Asiatic 
Quarltriy,  Ac  CKHng  to  the  new  evidence  which  b  continually 
being  broui^t  fonmrd.  tlie  mott  recent  wiitiags  on  this  subject 
are  generally  to  be  pref  ened.  (C  £1*.) 

YUKON,  the  Uigest  river  In  Alaska,  and  the  fifth  Uigesc  in 
N.  America.  With  its  loogest  tributaries  not  in  Alaska,  the  Lewes 
and  the  Teslin  (or  HootaiUnqua),  its  length  is  about  9500  m.,  in 
the  form  of  a  great  arc,  beginning  in  the  Yukon  District  of  British 
Columbia,  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ending  at  the  Bering  Sea 
coast.  Its  catchment  area  Is  about  330^000  sq.  m.,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  lies  in  Canada.  The  Lewes  river  rises  in  Lake 
Bennet  (Yukon  District)  on  the  N.  sk>pe  of  the  Coast  Range, 
about  2$m.  inland  from  the  Lynn  Canal  (at  the  head  of  Chathun 
Strait),  and  flows  N.  through  a  chain  of  lakes,  its  confluence  with 
the  Pelly  river,  at  Selkirk,  Yukon  District,  about  xao  m.  due  £. 
of  the  Alaskan-Omadian  boundary,  forming  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yukcm.  Flowing  thence  N.W.,  the  Yukon  turns  abruptly 
to  the  S.W.  near  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska^on  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
continues  nearly  at  right  an^ks'  to  its  former  course  to  a  point 
S,  of  the  head  of  Norton  Sound,  where  it  turns  again  and  flows 
in  a  N.W.  direction,  emptying  into  the  Sound  from  its  S.  shore. 
The  length  of  the  river,  from  its  headwaters  to  its  mouth,  is 
about  1500  HL 

The  Yukon  Valley  comprises  four  sub-provinces,  or  phyafogmbhic 
divisions;  in  their  order  from  the  heaawatets  oif  the  river  tnoe 
divisions  have  been  called  the  "  Upper  Yukon,"  "  Yukon  Flats," 
••  Rampart  Region  "  and  "  Lower  Yukon."  The  "  Upper  Yukon  " 
Valley  is  about  450  m.  long  and  from  i  to  3  m.  broad,  and  is  flanked 
by  walls  riainK  to  the  plateau  level  from  1500  to  3000  ft.  above 
the  atieam.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Yukon  receives  from 
the  S.  the  Selwyn  river  (about  40  m.  bdow  the  junction  of  the 
Lewes  and  Pelly  rivers);  from  the  W.  the  White  river  (about 
60  m.  below  the  Selwyn);  from  the  N.  the  Stewart  river  (about 
10  m.  below  the  White),  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Yukon; 
from  the  E.  the  Klondike  river  (near  64*  N.) ;  from  the  W.  Forty- 
mile  Creek  (about  40  m.  above  the  Alaakan«Canadian  boundary 
line),  and  many  otner  smaller  streams.  The  "  Yukon  Flats 
flank  the  river  for  about  200  m.  and  are  from  40  to  100  m.  wide. 
Here  the- stream  varies  in  width  from  10  to  nearly  so  m.,  and 
involves  a  confused  network  of  constantly  changing  channels. 
Here.  too.  the  river  makes  itsgreat  bend  to  the  S.W.,  and  its  channeb 
are  constantly  changing.  The  "  Flats  "  are  monotonous  areas  of 
sand  bars  and  low  islands,  thickly  wooded  with  spruce.  The 
principal  tributaries  here  are  the  Porcu(Mne  river  (an  important 
affluent,  which  enters  the  main  stream  at  the  great  bemf  about 


near  66*  N.,  where  the  "  Flats  "  end  abruptly,  and  includes  about 
110  m.  of  the  valley,  from  i  to  3  m.  wide,  and  extendioc  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanana.  No  large  tributaries  are  received  in  this 
part  of  the  river.  The  Lower  Yukon  includes  that  portion  between 
the  Ramparts  and  the  sea,  a  stretch  of  about  800  m.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanana  (which  enters  the  main  sttesm  from  the  S.) 
the  gorge  opens  into  a  lowland  from  15  to  30  m.  wide.  Along  the 
N.W.  tx>undary  of  the  valley  are  low  mountains  whose  base  the 
Yukon  skirts,  and  it  continues  to  press  upon  its  N.  bank  until 
the  ddta  is  reached.  The  valley  b  never  less  than  2  or  3  m.,  and 
the  river  has  many  channels  and  numerous  islands;  it  has  walls 
nearly  to  the  heaa  of  the  delta,  though  about  too  m.  above  the 
delta  the  S.  waU  merges  into  the  lowland  coastal  plain;  the  relief 
is  about  1000  ft.  .  .    » 

At  the  W.  edge  01  the  Ramparts  the  Yukon  receives  the  Tanana 
river,  its  longest  tributary  lying  wholly  within  Alaska.   The  Tanana 
Valley  is  alxxit  400  m.  long,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Yukon  from 
about  due  W.  of  its  headwaters  to  tne  great  bend,  and  drains 
about  35«ooo  sq.  m.    Its  sources  are  chiefly  glaciers  in  the  Alaskan 
Range  and  it  receives  many  tributaries.    The  Yukon  delta  begins 
neiir  63*  N.    Here  the  main  stream  branches  into  several  channeb 
which  follow  N.  or  N.W.  courws  to  Norton  Sound.    The  northern- 
most of  these  channeb  b  the  Apoon  Pass,  and  the  most  southerly 
b  Kwikluak  Pass;  their  outlem  are  about  7$  m.  apart  on  the 
coast,  and  from  ^o  to  so  m.  from  the  head  01  the  delta.    Between 
them  is  a  labyrinth  of  waterways,  most  of  the  intervening  land 
being  not  more  than  10  ft.  above  low  tide.  The  stream  b  mud- 
l^ien  throoriiout  its  course,  and  though  the  sediment  b  heavier 
above  the  *  Flats"  than  below  them  (where  the  slower  current 
permits  the  settling  of  much  of  the  silt),  so  much  of  it  b  carried 
to  the  river's  mouth  that  the  delta  b  being  steadily  extended. 
Immedbtely  S.  of  the  Yukon  delta  proper  b  that  01  the  Kush- 
kowim,  into  which  undoubtedly  the  Yukon's  waters  once  found 
their  way. 


The  Yukon  is  raiv«able  from  May  tilt  September,  and  steamers  ply 
on  several  of  its  larger  tributaries,  making  the  aggregate  navigaU« 
waters  about  ^500  m..  about  three-fourths  of  which  are  in  Abska. 
The  nearest  hart>oar  for  ocean-going  vesseb  is  a  poor  one  at 
St  Mkhad's  Isbnd,  about  60  m.  N.L  ol  the  delta;  here  freight 
and  passengers  are  transferred  to  flat-bottomed  river  steamer*. 
These  enter  the  delta  and  the  river  by  the  Apoon  Pass,  which  is 
about  4  ft.  deep  at  mean  tow  water,  the  current  varying  from  i|  to 
4  m.  an  hour.  The  Lewes  (about  400  m.  tong)  b  navigable  (with 
some  difficulty,  during  knr  water,  at  Lake  Lebarge)  as  far  as 
White  Hone  Rapids,  which,  with  Miles  Canyon,  obstruct  the  river 
for  a  few  mUes;  above  them  the  stream  b  again  navigable  to  its 
source,  about  100  m.  beyond.  The  Pacific  &  Arctic  railway  from 
Skagway  to  White  Horse  (fix  m.)  overcomes  these  obstructions, 
however,  for  traflk  and  travel;  and  even  the  dangerous  White 
HoTK  Rapids  may  be  run  by  a  skilful  pitot  in  a  small  boat,  as  was 
done  repeatedly  by  the  gold-seekers  in  1896-97.  The  Stewart 
^ver,  seldom  less  than  150  yds.  wide,  b  navigable  by  light-draught 
steameri  to  Frazer  Falb,  a  dbta^ice  of  nearly  200  m.    The  Poicu- 

C'ne  b  navigable,  in  hieh  water,  to  about  the  Alaska- Yukon 
lundary  line  (r.90m.);  the  Chandbr  for  a  few  miles;  the  Tanana 
(which  b  about  xoo  m.  tong)  for  about  22^  m.  to  the  Chena  river 
(which  b  navirable  for  about  100  m.);  and  the  Tolovana,  another 
afiluent  of  the  Tanana,  is  also  navigable  for  about  100  m. 

In  1842-43  the  Yukon  was  explored  by  the  Russian  Lieu- 
tenant 2^gctf^in,  who  built  a  trading  post  at  Nulato,  ascended 
the  river  (which  he  called  the  Kwikpak)  as  far  as  the  Tanana, 
made  a  track  survey  of  the  stream  to  that  point  and  reported 
that  it  was  not  navigable  beyond  there.  In  x86i  Robert 
Kennicott  made  hb  way  overland  by  the  Hudson  Bay  route  from 
the  Mackenzie  river  down  the  Yukon  to  Fort  Yukon,  and  in 
2865  he  and  Captain  Charles  S.  Bulkley  led  the  expedition  sentout 
l)y  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  survey  a  route  for  a 
land  telegraph  line  to  Europe  by  way  of  Alaska  and  Siberia. 
Kennicott  died  at  Nubto  in  1866,  and  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  in  that  year,  but  explorations  were  continued  by 
other  members,  notably  Dr  William  H.  Dall,'  with  the  result 
that  valuable  surveys  were  made  and  the  Yukon  Identified  as 
the  Kwikpak  of  the  earlier  Russian  surveys.  Captain  C.  W.  Ray- 
mond made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Yukon  in  1869;  the  Indian 
route'by  the  Lewes  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon  was  used  by  gold 
prospectors  as  early  as  1881,  while  in  1883  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Schwatka  (1849-1893)  crossed  the  Chilkoot  Pass  (which  be 
called  "  Perrier  Pass  *'),  descended  the  Lewes  to  Fort  Selkirk,  and 
down  the  river  to  the  sea.  Charles  W.  Homan,  who  accompanied 
Schwatka,  made  the  first  sketch  survey  of  the  great  system; 
since  then  it  has  been  frequently  explored,  but  much  of  the 
region  has  not  been  mapped. 

See  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  TV  Geography  and  Geology  of  Alaska» 
U.S.  GeoL  Surv^,  Document  No.  201  (Washington,  1906);  also 
G.  M.  Dawson,  Yukon  District  and  British  Columbui,  Annual  Report 
of  the  Geol.  and  Natural  HistorY.  Survey  of  Canada,  vol.  3.  pt.  i 


Riper  Gold  Fields,  Summary  of  Report  of  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada 
(1901);  idem.  The  MacmiiUm  Rioer,  Yukon  Dutrict,  Summary  of 
Report  of  the  Geokyical  Survey  of  Canada  for  1902 ;  A.  H.  Brooks. 
A  Reconnaissasue  la  the  Tanasta  and  White  River  Basins  in  i8q8. 
Twentieth  Annual  Report,  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  (Washington,  xooo); 
and  A  Reconnaissance  from  Pyramid  Harbor  to  Eagle  City,  Alaska, 
Twenty>first  Annual  Report,  ibid.  (Washington,  J900),  and  other 
sources  cited  by  Brooks  in  the  first-named  work. 

YUKON  TBRRITORT,  the  most  westerly  of  the  northern 
territories  of  Canada,  bounded  S.  by  British  Columbia,  W.  by 
Alaska,  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  E.  by  the  watershed  of 
Mackenzie  river.  It  has  an  area  of  207,076  sq.  m.  The  territory 
is  chiefly  drained  by  the  Yukon  river  and  its  tributaries,  though 
at  the  S.E.  comer  the  headwaters  of  the  Liard  river,  flowing 
into  the  Mackenaie,  occupy  a  part  of  its  area.  The  margins  of 
the  territory  are  moimtainous,  including  part  of  the  St  Elias 

>  Willbm  Healey  Dalt  (1845-  ),  American  naturalist,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  servied  with  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  of  Alaska  from  1871  to  1884,  beearoe  honorary 
curator  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  in  iSio^and  in  1893 
was  appointed  professor  of  invertebrate  palaeontology  at  the  Wagner 
Institute  of  .Soence,  Philadelphb.  He  was  palaeontologist  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in  18S4-IQ09.  The  white  moun- 
tain sheep,  or  Dall's  sheep  {Otis  daUi),  discovered  in  1884*  «» 
nan^d  In  hb  honour. 
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not  very  bity.  Tb«  inlcrior  of  the  territory  u  high  toirtnl  Ike 
S.E.  and  ainlu  toward  ibe  N.W.,  and  may  be  dtKrib«d  as  a  much- 
dosected  peneplain  with  low  mountains  10  the  S.  The  most 
ImpoTiant  featuieoithebydrographyii  the  Yukon  {q.:)  and  the 
riven  Hhicb  Son  into  it.  The  Klondike  gold  miao  are  nubed 
by  liver  boats,  eiiba  coming  up  fiom  St  MichnFl  at  iu  montb, 
or  down  460  a.  bam  Wbile  Hone,  Tfae  White  Horse  route  ii 
now  used  almost  entirely,  since  the  Wbilc  Pass  raQwiy.  in  m. 
long,  was  constructed  fnnn  Skagiray,  on  Lynn  Canal,  an  inlet  of 
the  Facl&c.  As  the  voyage  up  the  Pacibc  coast  Irom  VancouvB- 
or  Victoria  is  almost  entfrely  ibiough  sheltered  waters,  the 
Journey  to  Ibe  Klondike  Is  very  ittiaclive  in  summer.  Com- 
paraiivdy  tittle  snow  i)  Ken  in  crossing  White  Pass  during 
summer,  though  there  are  paicbci  on  the  low  mouataliu  on  etch 
tide.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  N.E.  of  the  inleiior  plateau, 
are  somewhat  snowy,  but  apparently  with  no  large  gladen; 
but  the  St  Elias  range  to  Ihe  S.W.  is  buried  under  ionnense 
inowGelds,  (mm  which  great  gbclen  project  into  Ihe  vslleyi. 
The  rocks  are  largely  ancient  schists  and  eruptives,  Palaeoioic  oi 
Archean,  but  considerable  areas  are  coveted  with  Mesoioic  and 
Teiliarr  roclu,  some  of  which  include  important  seams  oMignite 
the  latter  especially  b  the  neigbbourbood  oI  White 
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oE  volcanic  outbreaks  within  the  short  modem  blsUoy  of  tlie 
territory. 

Before  (be  disonvery  ot  gold  on  the  Forty  MUe  and  other 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Yukon  the  region  was  inhatnltd  only 
by  a  [(w  Indians,  but  the  sensational  finds  of  rich  placers  in  Ihe 
Klondike  ().».)  in  i8««  brought  in  a  vigorous  population  centred 
in  the  mines  and  at  Dawson  City,  which  was  made  the  capital  of 
Ibe  newly  tonsliluted  Yukon  Territory.  When  the  White  Pass 
railway  was  buUl,  White  Horse  at  iU  N.  terminus  became  of 
importance,  and  since  then  a  fluctuating  body  ol  prospectors 
and  miners  has  been  at  work,  not  only  in  the  Klnudike  bul  at 
various  points  along  the  other  riven.  The  territory  is  ruled  by  a 
gavtmot  and  council,  partly  eJective,  sealed  at  Davson,  and  has 
a  represeolative  in  the  parliament  ol  the  Dominbu.  Alrwt 
the  only  economic  product  of  the  letritory  was  at  first  gold,  but 
coppei  and  other  ores  later  began  to  attrsa  altcnlion  in  the  S. 
Dear  Wbile  Horse.  Tbou^  >o  Deal  the  FwiGc  Ihe  Yukon 
tenitiHy  has  a  rigoroas  coctiuental  climate  with  very  cold 
wintcn  seven  months  long,  and  delightful  sunny  summers. 
Owing  lo  the  loEty  niounlaint  to  Ibe  W.  the  amount  of  rain  azid 
snow  is  rather  small,  and  Ibe  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  more 
than  4000  fl.  above  sta-level,  so  that  ^aciefs  are  found  only  dd 
Ibe  higher  mountains;  but  the  moss-covered  gnimd  h  often 
perpetually  frozen  to  a  depth  of  loo  or  n»  fl.  Vcgelalion 
it  luxuriant  along  tbe  river  valleys,  where  line  foresU  of  ipruce 
and  popUr  are  found,  and  tbe  hardier  grains  and  vegetablca  are 
cultivated  wilh  success.  (A.P.C) 

YULB,  aiB  HEHRT  (iSie-iSSfi),  Britiafa  Orienlalist.  was 
bora  oa  the  ist  of  May  iSio,  at  tnveresk,  near  Edinburgh, 
the  ton  of  Major  William  Yule  (i;64-ia]5),  translator  of  tbe 
Aptlicim  of  All,  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh.  Addiscombe 
and  Clulbaai,  and  joined  Ilia  Bengal  Engineen  in  1840.  He 
served  in  both  tbe  Sikh  wan,  wassecretary  lo  Colonel  (afterwards 
Sir)  Arthur  Phayre's  mission  lo  Ava  (i8ss).  and  utote  his 
HarraliK  ef  Oe  Uiisin  la  ilu  Ctvl  tf  Aea  (iSjS).  He  retired 
in  iB4>  with  Ihe  rank  of  colonel,  and  devoted  bil  leisure  to  the 
medieval  bialory  and  geography  of  Central  Asia.  He  published 
CoCiiiy  ami  Iki  War  TkUlwr  (1866).  Ihe  Butk  if  Str  iltaa  PJt 
1871-7S),  for  which  be  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Sodely,  and  brought  out  wilh  I>r  Arlhur  C, 
BuroeD  Hotlm-Jitian  (igSi),  a  dictionary  of  An^IoditD 
colloquial  pbraaei.  For  the  Hakluyl  Society,  of  which  be  wu 
for  some  linK  prctidcnt,  be  edited  (1W3)  Uw  mrtbilia  imtritU 


of  Joidtntt  and  Tin  Diary  g/  wawsa  fielcei  <iS8t-«o).  Tk 
laller  canUina  a  biography  of  Govenur  Piit,  tftaiSmiita  <i 
Cbatbam.  From  iS;sIa  igB9Yulewasamcml>erot  ihe  Coucc:!! 
of  India,  betng  tppoinled  K,CSJ.  on  bis  Ktiremenl.  He  died 
on  tbe  joth  of  Decembtt  igSg. 

See  MeoHb'  by  Ma  daHgfaKr,  pceliscd  to  tbe  pcMhatDMB  ihiid 
edition  of.ifarai  Pels  (190!), 

YDLK.  Ibi  tratoa  ol  Chrittmaa  (f.*.).  This  word  ii  ckiety 
used  alone  a>  an  ardiaism  or  in  pottiy  or  poetical  lABKuac*. 
but  b  moie  commoD  bi  combiikatfaHi,  as  in  "  yule-tide,"  "*  yntr- 
ioc,"  lie.  Tbe  <nd  English  word  ^ipean  in  vuioua  fomw, 
e.f.  gedla,  tela,  tut.  fU^.  fUld;  cognale  (ormt  are  Icel.  >4f; 
Dan.  iiiul;  Swed.  jtl.  It  wat  the  name  of  two  montlu  el 
tbe  year,  December  and  January,  the  one  Ibe  "  fornix  yvle  " 
{a airra  ttela),  Ihe  other  tbe  "after  yide  "  (tt  trfUrm  grtfb), 
as  comhig  before  and  after  tbe  ninler  aotitlca  (CpUoii  MS. 
Tib.  B.  I.)  and  Bede,  Di  Ttrnpenm  RaUmt,  ij,  quoted  ii 
Skeat,  Efym.  IHcl.,  1898).  According  to  A.  Fick  {Va^cl-twin  ■ 
WtrUrlmck  ia  ImlotiniuitiKia  Sfradttn,  vol.  iU.  94s,  1874) 
in  pnqieT  meaning  la  noise,  damour,  Ibe  season  bebig  one  of 
rejoicing  at  the  Inming  of  tbe  year  among  Scandinavian  peoples 
before  Christian  times. 

TUH-HAM  (u.  Cloudy  South),  a  S.W.  province  of  Cfaina. 
bounded  N.  by  Sie-chSien,  E.  by  Kwei-cbow  and '  Kicang-ii. 
S.  by  Burma  and  the  Lao  Iribea  and  W.  by  Burma  and  Tibet; 
area  estimated  al  from  133,000  10.146,000  sc^.  m.  Tliough  ihc 
second  largest  province  of  Ihe  empire,  its  population  is  oli- 
maled  at  only  19,000,000.  The  inhabitants  include  tmsj 
races  besides  Chinese,  such  as  Shans,  Ixilca  and  Uaotsae.  The 
Mutua,  in  N.W.  Yun-nao,  once  formed  an  independent  kingdoa 
which  emended  into  E.  Tibet.  Man>  of  Ihe  inbabilants  are 
nominally  Moslems.  The  greater  part  of  Ibe  province  may  be 
said  lo  consist  of  an  extensive  plateau,  generally  from  5000  to 
7C00  fL  in  altitude,  containing  numerous  valley  plains,  which  is 
divided  in  the  N.  by  mountain  ranges  that  enter  at  tbe  K.W. 
corner  and  tepartle  the  waters  of  the  Yanglsie-kiang,  the 
Mekong  and  tbe  Sslween,  The  mounlaini  ailsin  bcigbis  of 
ifi/xio  fi.    Tbe  climate  ii  gcncialiy  healthy  and  equable;  on  ibe 
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fciang  (locaDy  known  as  ibe  KinahB-kiang"(kildcn  Sand  rivei,, 
which  enters  Yun-nan  al  its  N  W.  comer.  Bows  firtl  S.E.  and 
then  N.E.,  forming  for  a  cansidetaUe  disliccc  the  N.  boundaTy 
of  tbe  province;  Ibe  Mekong,  wbicb  liavenes  ibc  piaviDce  irom 
N.  to  S.  on  Ita  way  to  Ihe  tea  Ihrovgh  Annam;  the  Salwcen. 
which  runs  a  parallel  course  through  lit  W.  portion;  and  tb* 
headwalenoElheSongkoi,  which  rises  in  the  S.E.  of  tbe  province. 
Thislast-namedriveris  navigable  from  tbe  Gulf  of  Tongking  10 
Man-hao,  a  town  len  days'  journey  from  Yunnan  Fu.  Tbeie 
arc  Iwo  large  lake*-^ne  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  ol  Ta-ii  Fu,  which 
I)  14  tn,  kng  by  6  m.Jiroad.  and  the  oiber  neai  Yun-nan  Fn, 
nhicb  measures  fiom  ;o  lo  So  m.  in  circumlerencc. 


B  tha  niga><a _ 

is  ■ppreclated  ihroughont  ibc  enipin.    Fmitl 
pleniilul,  and  ihen  are  large  herds  ol  buflaksk 
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kts  and  sheep.  Silkworms  are  reared.  The  chief  wealth  of 
."un-naa  consists,  however,  in  its  minerals.  Copper  is  the  most 
important  of  the  minerals  worked.  Silver  and  gold  are  produced, 
but  they  are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  laige  quantities.  Lead  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  indeed  the  area  through  which  copper, 
•flver,  lead,  tin  and  sine  are  distributed  in  sumdent  quantities 
to  make  mining  answer,  comprises  at  least  80,000  sq.  m.  Coal 
is  also  found  and  several  salt  mines  are  worked.  Toe  ores  are 
gexkerBlly  of  good  qualii^,  and  are  easy  of  extraction.  Cotton 
yam  ana  cloth,  petroleum,  timber  and  fun  a^e  among  the  chief 
imports;  copper,  tin,  hides  and  tea  are  unportant  exports: 
medicines  in  the  shape  not  onlv  of  herbs  and  roots,  but  also  of 
fossils,  shells,  bones,  teeth-  ana  various  products  ot  the  animal 
kingdom;  and  precious  stones,  prindpaUy  jada  and  rubies,  are 
amons  the  other  exports. 

Yun-nan,  long  independent,  was  subdued  by  KabUi  Khan, 

but  was  not  finally  incoiporated  in  the  empire  until  the  xyth 

century.   It  was  the  principal  centre  of  the  great  Mahommedan 

rebellioa,  wMeh  lasted  sixteen  3rears  and  was  suppressed  in  187  a. 

£ven  in  zgxo  the  province  had  not  whoUy  recovered  from  the 

effects  of  that  struggle  and  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was 

stamped  out.    The  opening  of  Christian  (Protestant)  mission 

work  in  Yun-nan  began  in  1877,  and  was  one  result  of  the 

murder  of  Mr  Margazy  (see  China,  History,  %  D), 

See  H.  R.  Davies,  Yun-nan,  the  Link  between  India  and  Ae 
Ydngfstf  (Cambridge,  1909};  A.  Little,  Across  Ynnnan  (London, 
X610);  Rev.  J.  NTCarthy,  "The  Province  of  Yunnan,"  in  The 
Chinese  Empire  (London,  1907);  L.  Richard,  Comprehensive 
Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (Shanghai,  1908). 

TUN->liAN  Fn»  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  China, 
in  35**  6'  N.,  loa"*  5a'  £.    It  is  about  500  m.  by  raU  N.N.W. 
of  the  port  of  Haiphong,  ToogUng.     The  populatioB  was 
returned  in  2907  at  45,000.    Oris^naliy  the  surrounding  district 
was  known  as  the  "  land  of  the  southern  barbarians."    The 
dty  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  fortified 
waJb,  6|  zn.  in  circuit.    For  many  years  Mahomroedans  have 
been    numerous   in   the   dty   and   neighbourhood;   and   in 
1855  a  Mahommedan  rising  occurred.    Before  the  sebelBon 
Yun«nan  Fu  had  a  prosperous  aspect;  the  shops  were  large 
and  well  supplied  with  native  sQkea  goods,  saddlery,  &c., 
while   KngliaJi  cotton,  Russian  doths  iad  raw  cotton  from 
Burma  constituted  the  main  foreign  merchandise.     Employ- 
ment lot  large  numbers  of  work-people  was  fotmd  in  the  copper 
factories.    A  mint  at  Yun-nan  Fu  issued  annually  zox  ,000,000 
cash.    Neariy  ruined  by  the  rebcllioo,  the  dty  took  many  years 
to  recover  its  prosperity.    A  fresh  impetus  to  oonuneroe  was 
given  by  the  opening  in  Z910  of  the  railway  from  Tongking,  a 
line  built  by  French  engineers  and  with  French  capitaL    The 
construction  of  a  British  railway  to  connect  Burma  with 
Ynn-nao  Fu  and  onwards  to  the  Yangtsze-klang  has  been  in 
contemplaticn. 

YURIBV   (formeriy  Dokpat,  also  D9rpt;  Russian,  Derpt; 
Esthoniaa,  Tarto  and  Tortckn;  in  Lettish,  Tehrbata),  a  town  of 
W.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  livonia,  situated  on  the 
Embach,  1 58  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Riga,  In  58*  93'  N.  and  tCf*  aa'  E. 
PQ)p.  4S,4az.   The  prindpal  part  of  the  town  lies  S.  of  the  river, 
and  the  more  important  bufldings  are  dustered  zound  tiie  two 
eminences  known  as  the  Domberg  (cathedral  hill)  and  the 
Schlossberg  (castle  hill),  which  in  the  middle  ages  were  occupied 
by  the  citadel,  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace.    Owing 
to  a  great  fire  in  Z777,  the  town  is  idmost  entirely  modem; 
and  its  fortifications  have  been  transformed  into  promenades. 
Besides  a  good  picture  gallery  in  the  Ratshof,  and  the  13th- 
century  church  of  St  John,  Yuriev  possesses  a  tmivernty,  with 
an  observatory,  an  art  museum,  a  botanical  garden  and  a 
library  of  2so><>oo  volumes,  which  are  housed  in  a  restored 
portion  of  the  cathedral,  burned  down  in  x6a4.   The  university 
WBS  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  1 63 a;  but  in 
1699  teachers  and  students  removed  to  Pemau  00  the  advance 


of  the  Russians,  and  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  Peter 
the  Great, again  took  flight  to  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  treaty 
of  Z710  and  the  cfiforts  of  the  Livonian  nobles,  it  was  not  till 
z8oa  that  its  restoration  was  effected  under  the  patronage  of 
Alexander  I.  Down  to  189$,  in  which  year  it  was  thoroughly 
Russified,  the  university  was  German  in  spirit  and  in  s^timent. 
It  is  now  attended  by  some  Z700  students  azmually.  The 
astronomical  department  is  famous^  owing  partly  to  the  labours 
of  F.  G.  W.  von  Struve  (1830-39),  and  partly  to  Frauzihofer's 
great  refracting  telescope,  presented  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I. 
There  are  monuments  to  the  natiualist  K.  £.  von  Baer  (1886) 
and  Klars^  Barclay  de  Tolly  (1849),  *od  the  town  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  XVIII.  army  coips. 

The  foundation  of  Dorpat  is  ascribed  to  Yaroalav,  prince 
of  Kiev,  and  is  dated  1030^  In  zaa4  the  town  ^os  adzed  by 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  in  the  following  year  Bishop  Her- 
mann erected  a  catheidral  on  the  Domberg.  From  that  date 
till  about  1558  the  town  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  the 
population  reached  so,ooa  In  1558  it  was  captured  by  the 
Russians,  but  in  isSa  was  yiekied  to  Stephen  Bathori,  king 
of  Poland.  In  z6oo  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Swedes,  in 
1603  revetted  to  the  Poles,  and  in  1635  was  seised  by  Gustavus 
Ado^hus  of  Sweden.  The  Ru^uns  again  obtained  temporary 
possessum  in  1666,  but  did  not  effect  a  permanent  occupation 
till  1704.  In  1708  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  removed 
to  the  iiUerior  of  Russia. 

YUSAFZAI,  a  huge  group  of  Pathan  tribes,  originally 
imtnlgrants  fzbm  the  nei^bouriiood  of  Kandahar,  which 
indudes  those  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  Bunerwals,  the 
Swatis,  the  people  of  Dir  and  the  Pai^ora  valley,  and  also 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Yusafsai  plain  in  Peshawar  district  of 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  Three  sections 
of  the  tribe,  the  Haaaansais,  Akaxala  and  Chagazzais,  izJiaUt 
the  W.  slopes  of  the  Black  Mountain,  and  the  Yusafsai  country 
stretches  thence  to  the  Utman  Khel  territory.  The  trans-border 
Yusafzais  are  estitnatod  at  65^000  fighting  men,  giving  a  total 
[wpuhition  of  about  350,000.  The  Yuaafxais  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  one  Muidai,  who  had  two  sons,  Umar  atid 
Yusaf.  Umar  died,  leaving  one  son,  MazKlan;  from  Mandan 
and  Yusaf  oome  the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  Yusafzais, 
which  are  tpSl  into  numerous  subdivisions,  including  the 
Isaxais,  Mallaiis,  Akasais,  Ranizals  and  Utmanzais. 

YUZGAT,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Angom  vHayet  of  Asia  Minor,  altitude  4380  ft.,  situated 
zos  m.  £.  of  Angora,  near  the  head  of  a  nazrow  valley  through 
which  the  Angora«^ivas  road  runs.  The  town  was  built 
largely  out  of  the  rains  of  Nefez  Keui  (anc.  TaDium)^  by  Chapan 
O^u,  the  founder  of  a  powerful  Dere  Bey  family.  There  is 
a  trade  in  ydlow  berries  and  mohair.  The  aanjak  is  very 
fertile,  and  contains  good  breeding^giounds,  apon  which  horses, 
camels  and  oattle  are  reared.  Ihe-  population,  about  z 5,000, 
indudes  a  large  Armenian  community. 

YVETOT,  a  toiwn  of  N.  Fzance,  capital  of  an  arrcmdissement 
in  the  department  of  Seme-Inf^eure,  34  m.  N.W.  of  Rouen 
on  the  railway  to  Havre.  Pop.  (1906)  6314.  Cotton  goods 
of  various  kinds  and  hats  are  made  here,  and  trade  is  canned 
on  in  agricultural  products.  The  church  (z8th  century)  con* 
tains  a  marble  altar  from  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Rouen, 
fine  woodwork  of  the  Z7th  century  from  the  abbey  of  St 
WandriUe,  and  a  handsome  pulpit.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
sub>prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
and  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  lords  of  Yvetot 
bore  the  title  of  king  from  the  zsth  till  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  their  petty  monarchy  bdng  popularized  in  one  of 
B^ranger's  longs.  In  1593  Henry  IV.  here  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  League 
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Zthe  twenty-stith  letter  of  the  EnRUsh  alphabet  and 
the  last,  although  till  recent  times  the  alphabets  used 
by  children  terminated  not  with  s  but  with  &.  or  6*. 
For  &  the  Enghsh  name  is  ampenand^  i.e.  "  and  per  st 
and,"  though  the  Scottish  name  epershand,  i .e.  **Et,  per  se  and,"  is 
more  logical  and  also  more  clearly  shows  its  ori|pn  to  be  the  Latin 
ei,  of  which  it  is  but  the  manuscript  form.  To  the  following  of  % 
by  &  George  Eliot  refers  when  she  makes  Jacob  Storey  say,  **  He 
thought  it  (s)  had  only  been  put  to  finish  off  th'  alphabet  like, 
though  ampusand  would  ha'  done  as  well,  for  what  he  could 
see."  Z  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  because  it  occupied 
that  position  in  the  Latin  alphabet.  In  early  Latin  the  sound 
represented  by  z  passed  into  r,  and  consequently  the  symb<^ 
became  usdess.  It  was  therefore  removed  from  the  alphabet 
and  G  {q.v )  put  in  its  place.  In  the  ist  century  B.C.  it  was, 
like  y,  intioduced  again  at  the  end,  in  order  to  represent  more 
precisely  than  was  Ixfore  possible  the  value  of  the  Greek  Z, 
which  had  been  previously  spelt  with  s  at  the  beginning  and  is 
in  the  middle  of  words:  joiMia-fcbny,  *^belt ";  tarpesiUa^rpa- 
irfffnff,  "banket."  The  Greek  form  was  a  dose  copy  of  the 
Phoenician  symbol  Z,  and  the  Greek  inscriptional  torm  remained 
in  this  shape  throughout.  The  name  of  the  Semitic  symbol  was 
ZaytMt  but  this  name,  for  some  unknown  reason,  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  Zeta.  Whether,  as  seems  most  likely, 
Zeta  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  other  Semitic  sibilants  l^de 
(Tzaddi)  transferred  to  this  by  mistake,  or  whether  the  name  is  a 
new  one,  made  in  imitation  ol  Eta  (if>  and  Thcta  <9),  is  diluted. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  Semitic  letter  was  the  voiced  s,  like 
the  ordinary  use  of  s  in  English,  as  in  todioc,  rose.  It  is 
probable  that  in  Greek  there  was  a  considerable  variety  of  pro* 
nunciation  from  dialect  to  dialect.  In  the  eariiei  Greek  of 
Athens,  North-west  Greece  and  Lesbos  the  pronunciation  seems 
to  have  been  aif,  m  Attic  from  the  ^th  century  B.C.  onwards  it 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  voiced  «,  and  this  also  was  probably 
the  pronundatloB  of  the  dialect  from  which  Latin  borrowed 
its  Greek  words.  In  other  dialects,  as  Elean  and  Cretan,  the 
symbol  was  apparently  used  for  sounds  resembling  the  English 
voiced  and  unvoiced  Oi  (0,  )^).  In  the  common  dialect  (uxr^) 
which  succeeded  the  older  dialects,  f  became  a  voiced  s,  as 
it  remains  in  nuxlem  Greek.  In  Vulgar  Latin  the  Greek  Z 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  as  dy  and  later  y;  di  being 
found  for  s  in  words  like  baptidiare  for  bapikare,  "  baptize," 
while  conversely  s  appears  for  di  in  forms  like  zaconus^  tabulus, 
fot  diaconus,  "deacon,"  dicbulus,  "devlL"  Z  also  is  often 
written  for  the  consonantal  I  (J)  asinsMiifor  for  iunior, "  younger  " 
(see  Grandgent,  Inirodudion  to  Vulgar  JjUin,  (§  272,  339) 
Besides  this,  however,  there  was  a  more  culturbd  pronunciation 
of  X  as  <fs,  which  passed  through  French  into  Midde  Engli^. 
Early  En^ish  had  used  s  alone  for  boih  the  unvoiced  and  the 
voiced  sibilant;  the  Latin  sound  imported  through  French  was 
new  and  was  not  written  with  s  but  with  ;  or  «.  The  successive 
changes  can  be  well  seen  in  the  double  forms  from  the  same 
OMginal,  jeaiom  and  utdous.  Both  of  these  come  from  a  late 
Latin  xdosus,  derived  from  the  imported  Greek  j'^Xot.  Much 
the  earlier  form  is  jcalotw,  its  initial  sound  is  the  d!s  which  in 
later  French  is  changed  to  i  (vMced  t).  It-is  written  gehws  or 
itlous  by  Wydiffe  and  his  contemporaries,  the  form  with  i  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  modem  form.  The  later  word  uoUms  was 
borrowed  after  the  French  da  had  become  f.  At  the  end  of 
words  this  s  was  pronounced  /!«  as  in  the  English  asselSt  which 
oomes  from  a  late  Latin  ad  satis  through  an  early  French  aKS, 
"  enough."  With  s  also  is  frequently  written  sA,  the  voiced 
form  of  iA,  in  osiirtf,  seisure.  But  it  appears  even  more  fre- 
quently as  s  before  u,  and  as  si  or  ti  before  other  vowds  in 
measure,  decision,  transition,  &c.,  or  in  foreign  words  as  ;,  as  in 
rouge.  For  the  )  representing  g  and  y  in  Scottish  proper  names 
flee  under  Y.  (P.  Gi.) 

ZAANDAH   (incorrectly  Saakoam),  a  town  of  Holland,  in 


the  province  of  North  Holland,  on  the  river  ZAUk,  6|  in.  N.W. 
of  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway  aod 
steamer.  Pop.  (1905)  23,773.  It  is  of  typically  Dutch  appear- 
ance, with  low,  brightly  coloured  houses.  It  has  an  import  art 
trade  in  thnber,  and  numerous  windmills  in  the  vidnity  provide 
power  for  oil,  cement  and  paper  works,  timbei:-sawing  And 
corn-grinding.  At  Zaandam  is  preserved  the  wooden  hut 
which  Peter  the  Great  occupied  for  a  week  in  1697  wb3e  studying 
shipbuilding  and  paper-making. 

ZABERN  (French,  Savcrne),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  district  of  Lower  Alsace, 
situated  on  the  Rhine-Mame  canal  at  the  foot  pf  a  pass  over 
the  Vosges,  and  27  m.  N.W.  of  Strassburg  by  the  railway  to 
Deutsch  Avricourt.  Pop.  (1900)  8499.  Its  principal  building, 
the  former  episcopal  residence,  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
in  1779,  is  now  used  as  barracks.  There  are  also  a  25th  centur>' 
church  and  an  antiquarian  museum.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
ruined  castles  of  Hoch-barr,  Giossgeroldseck,  Ochsenstein  and 
Creifenstein.  Hence  a  beautiful  road,  immortalized  by  Goethe 
in  Duhlung  und  Wdirheit,  leads  across  the  Vosges  to  Pfalzburg. 

Zabern  {Tres  Tabernae)  was  an  important  place  in  the  limes 
of  the  Romans,  and,  after  being  destroyed  by  the  Alamannl. 
was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Julian,  During  the  Peasants*  War 
the  town  was  occupied,  in  1525,  by  the  insurgents,  who  were 
driven  out  in  their  turn  by  Duke  Anton  of  Lorraine.  It  suffered 
much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War,  but  \hc  epb- 
copal  castle,  then  destroyed,  7^  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  in 
i8s2  was  converted  by  Louis  Napoleon  into  a  pbce  of  residence 
for  widows  of  knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

See  Fischer.  CeschichU  der  Stadt  Zabern  (Zabern,  1S34). 

ZABRZB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of  Prussiaa 
SUesia,  on  the  railway  between  Gleiwitz  and  Kdnigshiitte. 
Pop.  (1905)  55.634.  Like  other  towns  in  this  populous  region,  it 
is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  having  coal-mines,  iron, 
wire,  glass,  chemical  and  oil  works,  breweries,  &c. 

ZACATECAS,  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N  by  Durango 
and  Coahuila,  E.  by  San  Luis  Potosf ,  S.  by  AguaKalientes  and 
Jalisco,  and  W.  by  Jalisco  and  Durango.  Area,  24,757  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1900)  462,190.  It  belongs  wholly  to  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Mexico,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  7700  ft. 
The  state  is  somewhat  mountainous,  being  traversed  in  the  W. 
by  lateral  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental,  and  by 
numerous  isolated  ranges  in  other  parts— Ma^pfl,  NoriUos, 
Guadalupe  and  others.  There  are  no  large  rivers,  only  the 
small  heiMi-streams  of  the  Aguanaval  in  the  N.,  and  of  the 
Guazamota,  Bokinos  and  JuchipUa  in  the  W.,  tlie  Jast  three 
being  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  As  the  rain- 
fall is  light  this  lack  of  streams  suitable  for  irrigation  is  a  draw- 
back to  agriculture.  The  climate  is  dry  and  generally  healthy, 
being  warm  in  the  valleys  and  temperate  in  the  mountains. 
The  agricultural  products  are  cereals,  sugar  and  maguey,  tbe 
first  being  dependent  on  the  rainfall,  often  failing  altogether, 
tbe  second  on  irrigation  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  tbe  latter 
doing  best  in  a  dry  climate  on  a  calcareous  soil  with  water  not 
far  beneath  the  suriace.  There  is  also  a  considerable  prodt^- 
tion  of  peaches,  apricots  and  grapes,  the  last  being  made  into 
wine.  A  few  cattle  are  raised,  and  considerable  attcntkm  is 
given  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  goats  and  swine.  A  natural 
product  is  gmyukt  a  shrub  from  which  rubber  is  extracted. 
The  chief  industry  of  2Uicatecas,  however,  is  mining  for  silver, 
gold,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony  aad 
salt.  Its  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  soon  after  the  conquest, 
and  some  of  its  mines  are  among  the  most  famous  of  Uexko, 
dating  from  1546.  One  of  the  most  productive  of  its  ^ver 
mines,  the  Alvarado,  has  records  which  show  a  production  of 
nearly  $800,000,000  in  silver  betweeh  1548  and  1867.  The 
state  is  traversed  by  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mezicso 
National  railways.    Its  manufactures  are  limited  chiefly  to  the 
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reductioa  ot  nuneral  om,  the  nCncdan  of  lubbn  from  iMayuU, 
the  aukjDg  of  sugu,  mm,  mescal,  pulque,  wooUen  liad  cotton 

is  ZuaiKU,  and  tlie  other  principal  towns  aie  Somhiereie 
(pop.  10,000),  an  imponanl  silvei-mininE  town  ;□  m.  N.W.  of 
thr  capita]  (elevation  84^0  ft.);  Ciudad  Garcia  [about  tsooj; 
Cuidalupe  (9000);  Finos  (Sow),  ■  mirung  lawn,  San  Juan  de 
Meiquital  (;ooo);  and  FresnUlo  (6^00),  an  impottint  lilvcr- 
■od  copper-mining  centre, 

ZACAtECAS,  a  city  of  Meiico,  capital  of  the  iLate  of 
ZacitccBS.  441  m.  by  Ihc  Meiican  Cenlial  railway  N.W.  of 
Meiico  city.  Pop.  (1900)  ]g,9ii-    It  ii  built  in  a  deep,  nairow 

cljoibing  the  tleep  hilbidcs,  and  white,  Qal-roofed  houses  of 
lour  *nd  five  »tor*ys  overtopping  each  other.  Its  streets  ate 
well  paved,  and  are  lighted  with  electricity.  The  city  is  well 
drained  and  has  a  Bne  aqueduct  (or  iti  water  supply.  The 
cathedral  is  an  elaborately  car%-cd  rrd-slone  structure  with  un- 
finished towers  and  richly  decorated  interior.  Several  domed 
churches  occupy  prominent  sites.  The  National  College  and  the 
Colegio  dc  Nuesta  ScClora  de  Guadalupe  with  its  line  library 
may  bo  noticed.  Overlooking  the  city  from  u  elevation  1^ 
Sai>  It.  is  the  Bula  Kill,  which  is  crowiied  by  a  chapel  and  is  a 
papular  pilgrimage  resort.  The  Guadalupe  chapel  near  (he 
city  hu  claborile  dctoralions,  including  frescoes,  onyi  itepi. 
silver  rails  and  painlinga.  and  ■  curious  tiled  dome.  The  in- 
dustries comprise  carriage  building,  weaving  and  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  poiiery.     The  lown  is  an  important  com- 

Zacatecas  was  founded  In  1546  and  was  built  over  a  rich  vrin 
ol  silver  discovered  by  Juan  de  Toloia  in  Ihe  same  ynr.  This 
and  other  mines  in  the  vicinity  airrncled  a  large  population, 
and  il  toon  become  one  of  the  chii^f  mining  centres  of  Meiico. 
It  was  made  a  city  in  isSs  by  fhilip  "■ 

ZACH.  FRAHZ  SAVBR.  BaioN  voh  (1754-1831),  Cernian 
astronomer,  was  born  it  Pesth  on  the  4th  ol  June  1754-     ^c 
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her  travels  in  Ihe  south 
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™  gyijraphica]  "■'■iecUj 

edition,  ibid..  1804),  and 

cularlji   on    ibe   gcoprmphical   n 

principal  imporiaikce  was,  howevi^r.  as  editor  of  ihree  scientific 
journals  of  givat  value:  AUcfmrine  Ctocrapkiuke  Ephtmtridtn 
I4  vsti-.Cotha.  iTaS-w),  Utntllklit  CarmfoiieiH  itir  MMmmg 
itn  F.ii-  Bid  IlinuHifi-KiiiHli  (iS  vols..  Gotha,  I800-IJ,  (rom  Il07 
edited  by  B.  von  Lindcnau),  and  C«T«pcBulajt«  ailmwrnigM.  ift- 
[ra6liiq,i,  liyl'oinifk<qsr.  If  ilalulifne  (Genoa.  181B-16,  14  voIl, 

ZMHARIAB  VOH  UMQBHTHAl.  KARL  SALMO  (1769- 
184]),  German  jurist,  was  bom  on  the  i4ih  of  September  1769 
at  Meissen  in  Sanony,  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Ihe  famous  public  school  ol  St  Afra  in  that  town. 


Iiwat  Ihe  university  of  Leipiig,    In  171)1  he  went  to  Wittenberg 

linued  his  legal  sludles.  In  171)4  he  became  prhatdount, 
lecturing  on  canon  ls«.  in  1798  eitraordinary  prolessor,  and 
iSoT  ordinaiy  professor  of  /nidal  Jjo.  From  that  time  id  his 
death  in  1843,  with  the  ciception  of  a  short  period  in  which 
public  aflairs  occupied  him,  he  poured  out  a  succession  ot  works 
covering  the  whole  fidd  of  jurisprudence,  and  was  a  copious 
conliibutot  to  periodicals.  In  1B07  he  lecdved  a  call  to 
Heidelberg,  then  beginning  its  period  of  splendour  as  a  school 
ol  law.  There,  resisting  many  calls  to  GSltingcn.  BerUn  and 
other  universities,  be  remained  unlil  his  death.  In  1810  he 
took  bii  scat,  as  rcpresenlalivc  of  his  univertjly,  in  the  upper 
fanae  i^  (bo  newly  coattitiiled  ptiUiiMdl  ol  Bulea.    Though 


be  himself  pnipared  auDV  R^oran — ootkbly  in  tha  ba 
criminal  code— he  was,  by  insLinct  and  conviction,  conscTval 
and  Lotally  opposed  to  the  violent  decucratic  spirit  wb 
dominated  the  second  chamber,  and  brought  it  inio  conl 
grand-duke  and  the  German   lederal  govern  mi 


After 


remodelling  of  the  c( 


:8i],  by  the  district  ol  Heidelberg 
to  the  second  chamber,  of  which  ho  became  the  first  vice- 
president,  and  in  which  be  proved  himself  mors  "  byal  "  ihan 
the  government  itself.  With  the  growth  of  parllamentaiy 
Liberalism,  however,  he  grew  ditgiisled  with  politics,  Irom  which 
be  retired  altogether  m  iSiQ.  He  tKiw  devoted  himielf  wholly 
to  Juridical  work  and  to  the  last  days  ol  his  life  toiled  wiih 
the  aidoiu  of  a  young  student  His  fame  eilendcd  beyond 
Getiaany.  The  German  universiiiea  then  enjayed,  in  i^ard 
to  legal  questions  ol  international  importance,  a  jurisdiction 
dating  from  the  middle  ages;  and  2achariae  was  often  con- 
sulted as  to  queslions  arising  m  (Germany,  France  and  England. 
Elabomte  "  opinions,"  some  ol  them  forming  veritable  Irealists 
— t.f.  on  Sir  Auguitus  d'Esle's  claim  lo  the  dukedom  of  Sustei, 
Baron  dc  Bode's  claim  as  an  English  subiecl  to  a  share  in  ibe 
French  indemnity,  the  dispute  as  lo  the  dcbls  due  lo  the  elcclor 
ol  Hcsse-Casiel,  confiscalRl  by  Napoleon,  and  the  constllutionll 
position  of  the  Mecklenburg  landowners — were  composed  by 

and  the  great  popularity  ol  his  lecLures  made  bim  rich,  and  be 
WIS  able  to  buy  several  estates;  from  one  of  which,  Lingcnthal, 
b*  look  his  lille  when,  in  1841,  he  was  ennobled  by  Ihe  grand- 
duke.  He  died  on  the  i;th  of  March  1S43,  He  had  married 
In  1811.  but  his  wife  died  four  years  later,  leaving  him  a  son, 
Karl  Eduard. 

lliev  deal  with  almost  every  bnncL 
philoaoplucal.  histotkal  and  praeticaL 

-   " ''leBch  and  Eiwliih  Uw. 

:h  he  published  was  Dii 


iplex.  In  lioj  appcareiT^na  tintr  nUfnnniuii  /fennenniit 
-  "  -■-  --*  ■--  -*>6  Dii  WaiaKtiap  ia-  Giirtsphmr  an 
aticqipv  uf  aau  ■  new  iheDndcal  basis  for  wicieiy  in  place  01  Ihe 
apponunist  politics  which  had  led  Id  the  caiaclyun  ol  the  French 
RevolulicHi.    This  basis  he  sremcd  to  discover  m  soraelhing  ro- 


ne ol  the.//>U»y  1/  Cirilizalm.    But 
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Though  Zachariie's  works  have  been 

'■-■-  day  epoch-making,  and  Ihey  have 

.  w.rhA,.ith*m  could  HOI  have  been 


1,  lAUralur  icr  Suuuntiiuntchifim  (iBs5-!8>. 
er.  K.  S.  Zaiktriaf.  la  hi  H  ici  nMrd  (1870)1 
•''"  'n  AUam,  Daliclu  flufniMii  (vol.  44l  by 
"'• -"--"    "-'■li-Lmn*,  ZoilbBriu  ten 


His  ton,  KaU.  Tovao  ZaouuAi    (iSis- 
minent  jurist,  was  bom  on  Ibe  >«th  of  ~ 
ludiad  philosophy,  history,  mathematics  and  languages,   as 
•ell  u  juiiipnuieiia,  at  Le4>t>(t  Betlin-Siid  Heidelberg.  Ilavitig 
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made  Roman  and  Bysanttne  law  his  special  study,  he  visited 
Paris  in  1832  to  examine  Byzantine  ilSS.,  went  in  1834  to 
St  Petersburg  and  C<^nhagen  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
1835  worked  in  the  libraries  of  Brussels,  London,  Oxford, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.  After  a  few  months  as  a 
practising  lawyer  and  prioatdounl  at  Heidelberg,  he  went  in 
1837,  in  search  of  materials,  to  Italy  and  the  East,  visiting 
Athens,  Constantinople  and  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos. 
Having  a  taste  for  a  country  life,  and  none  for  teaching,  he  gave 
up  his  position  as  extraordinary  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and 
in  1845  bought  an  estate  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony. 
Here  he  lived,  engaged  in  scientific  agriculture  and  interested 
in  Prussian  politics,  until  his  death  on  the  3rd  of  June  1894. 

He  produced  an  enormous  mass  of  woria  of  great  importance 
for  students  of  Bysantine  law.  The  task  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life  was,  to  discover  and  classify  the  sources  of  Byzantine  law 
hidden  away  in  the  libraries  of  the  East  and  West;  to  re^it,  in 
the  light  of  modern  criticism,  those  sources  which  had  already 
been  published;  to  write  the  hbtory  of  Byzantine  law  on  the  basis 
of  this  hitherto  undiscovered  material;  and  finally, to  apply  the 
results  to  the  scientific  elucicUtion  of  the  Justinian  law.  His  Jus 
Craeco-Romanumt  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in  1856, 
the  last  in  1891,  is  the  best  and  most  complete  collection  of  the 
sources  of  Byzantine  law  and  of  the  Novels  from  the  time  of 
Justin  II.  to  14^.  On  the  general  history  of  the  subject  he  wrote 
two  epoch-making  works,  the  Hisloriae  CraeethRomaui  juris  de- 
lineaito,  cum  appendke  iueditontm  (Heidelberg,  1839),  and  Innere 
GeschiehU  des  grieschisch-rOmischen  Reckts.  /.  PersonaJreckt; 
II.  Erbrecht^  III,  Vie  Ceschickte  des  Sadunrechts  und  (ligations- 
rexkt  (Leipzig,  1856),  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared  under 
the  title  Ctsckichte  des  grieckisck-rdmischeH  Rectus  (189a).  In  this 
last  work,  which  covered  ground  hitherto  unexplored,  Byzantine  is 
treated  as  a  development  of  Justinian  law,  and  incidentally  many 
obscure  points  in  the  economic  and  agrarian  conditions  of  the 
Eastern  empire  are  elucidated.  For  a  list  of  Zachariae's  other  works, 
see  AUgem,  Deutsche  Biogr^  art.  by  Wilhelm  Fischer. 

ZACHARIAS,  ST,  pope  from  741  to  752,  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
And  appears  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Gregory  III., 
whom  he  succeeded  (November  741).  Contcmporaiy  history 
dwells  chiefly  on  his  great  personal  influence  with  the  Lombard 
king  Luitprand,  and  with  his  successor  Rachis;  it  was  largely 
through  lUs  tact  in  dealing  with  these  princes  in  a  variety  of 
emergencies  that  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  rescued  from 
becoming  part  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  A  correspondence, 
of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  interest,  between  Zacharias 
and  St  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  is  still  extant,  and 
shows  how  great  was  the  influence  of  this  pope  on  events  then 
passing  in  France  and  Germany:  he  encouraged  the  deposition 
of  Childeric,  and  it  was  with  his  sanction  that  Boniface  crowned 
Pippin  as'  king  of  the  Franks  at  Soissons  in  752.  Zacharias  is 
stated  to  have  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  Constantino 
Copronymus  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  iconoclastic  con- 
troversy. He  died  on  the  14th  of  March  752,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  IL 

The  letten  and  decrees  of  Zacharias  are  publbhed  in  Mtgnei 
Palreiog.  kU.  Ixxxix.  p.  917-960. 

ZAOAZIO  (ZaVialk),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capiul  of  the 
province  of  Sharkia.  Pop.  (1907)  34,999,  including  2617  Copts 
and  1355  Greeks.  It  is  built  on  a  branch  of  the  Fresh  Water 
or  Ismailia  canal,  and  on  the  Al-Mo*Iz2  canal  (the  ancient 
Tanitic  channel  of  the  Nile),  and  is  47  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of 
C^iro.  Situated  on  the  Delta  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district, 
Zagazig  is  a  great  centre  Of  the  cotton  and  grain  trade  of  Egypt. 
It  has  bige  cotton  factories  and  the  offices  of  numerous  European 
merchants.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
fiubastis  {q.v.). 

ZAHRINGEN,  the  name  of  an  old  and  influential  German 
famQy,  taken  from  the  castle  and  village  of  that  name  near 
Freiburg-im-Brcisgau.  The  earliest  known  member  of  the 
family  was  probably  one  Beselin,  a  count  in  the  Breisgau,  who 
was  Uving  early  in  the  isith  century.  Bezelin*s  son  Bertold  I. 
(d.  X078)  was  count  of  Z&hringen  and  was  related  to  the  Hohen- 
staufen  family.  He  received  a  promise  of  the  duchy  of  Swabia, 
which,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  but  in  io6x  he  was  made 
duke  of  Carinthia.  Althou^  this  dignity  was  a  titular  one  only 
Bcrtoki  lost  it  when  he  joined  a  risiag  a^ailut  the  emperor 


Henry  IV.  in  1073.    His  son  Bertold  IT.  (d.  xxti),  who  like  l» 
father  fought  against  Henry  IV.,  inherited  the  land    of    the 
counts  of  Rheinfelden  in  1090  and  took  the  title  of  duke  of 
Z&hringen;  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  sons,  BertoM  IIL 
(d.  1 1 22)  and  Conrad  (d.  1x52).   In  1x27  Conrad  inherited  some 
land  in  Burgundy  and  about  this  date  he  was  appointed  by  tlw 
German  king,  Lothair  the  Saxon,  rector  of  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  or  Aries.    This  ofiice  was  held  by  the  Zahringens 
until  X2i8  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  dukes   of 
Burgundy.    Bertold  IV.  (d.   xi86),  who  folbwed   his    father 
Conrad,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Italy  in  the  train  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.;  his  son   and   successor,   Bertold    V., 
showed  his  prowess  by  reducing  the  Burgundian  nobles  to  order. 
This  latter  duke  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Bern,  and  when 
he  died  in  February  12 18  the  main  line  of  the  Z&hringen  famihf 
became  extinct.    By  extensive  acqubitions  of  land  the   Zah- 
ringens had  become  very  powerful  in  the  districts  now  known 
as  Switzerland  and  Baden,  and  when  their  territories  were 
divided  in  x  2 18  part  of  them  passed  to  the  counts  of  Kyburg 
and  thence  to  the  house  of  Habsburg.    The  family  now  ruling 
in  Baden  is  descended  from  Hermann,  margrave  of  Verona 
(d.  X074),  a  son  of  duke  Bertold  I.,  and  the  grand-duke  is  thus 
the  present  representative  of  the  Z&hringens. 

See  E.  J.  Leichtlen.  Die  Zdhringer  (Frclbun^,  X831):  and  E. 
llcvck,  Gesehichle  dtr  Hersoge  99n  Zikringen  (Freiburg,  x8oi),  and 
Urkuuden,  Siegd  und  Wapfen  der  Henogfi  von  Zdkringen  (Freiburg. 
1892). 

ZAHRINGEN,  a  village  of  (krmany,  in  the  grand  duchj  of 

Baden,  situated  under  tlie  western  slope  of  the  Black  Forest, 

3  m.  from  Frciburg-iro-Breisgau,  and  on  the  railway  fxtun 

Heidelberg  to  Basel    Pop.  (X900)  X2oo.    Above  the  vxUage  on 

a  ^ur  of  the  mountains,  1500  ft.  above  the  sea,  lie  the  ruins  of 

the  castle  of  Z&hringen,  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  ducal 

line  of  that  name  (see  above). 

See  SchOpflin,  Historia  Zaringo-Badensis  (Karlsruhe.  sy6y<^ 
7  vols.). 

ZAILA,  or  Zeila;  a  town  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  X24  m.  S.W.  of  Aden  and  200  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrar. 
Zaila  is  the  most  western  of  the  ports  of  the  British  SomaJiland 
protectorate,  being  170  m.  N.W.  of  Berbera  by  the  coast  caravan 
track.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea;  land- 
ward the  country  is  unbroken  desert  for  some  fifty  miles.  The 
principal  buildings,  which  date  from  the  days  of  Egyptian 
occupation  (1875-X884)  are  of  white  (pral)  stone;  the  Somali 
dwellings  are  made  of  grass.  Zaiht  has  a  good  sheltered 
anchorage  much  frequented  by  Arab  sailing  craft,  but  heavy 
draught  steamers  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore.  Small  coasting  boats  lie  off  the  pier  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  loading  or  discharging  cargo.  The  water  supply  of 
the  town  is  drawn  from  the  wells  of  Takosha,  about  three  miles 
distant;  every  morning  camels,  in  charge  of  old  Somali  women 
and  bearing  goatskins  filled  with  water,  come  into  the  town  ia 
picturesque  procession.  The  population  varies  from  3000  to 
7000,  the  natives,  who  come  in  the  cod  season  to  haxter  their 
goods,  retiring  to  the  hi^lands  in  hot  weather.  The  chief 
traders  are  Indians,  the  smaller  dealers  Arabs,  Greeks  and 
Jews.  The  imports,  which  reach  Zaila  chiefly  via  Aden,  are 
mainly  cotton  goods,  rice,  jowaree,  dates  and  silk;  the  exporu 
— of  which  90  per  cent,  are  fmn  Abyssiniar— are  principally 
coffee,  skins,  ivory,  cattle,  ghee  and  mother-of-peari. 

Zaila  owed  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to  Harrar,  the 
great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  southern  Abyssinia.  The  trade 
of  the  port  received,  however,  a  severe  check  on  the  opening 
(i90x~3)  of  the  railway  to  Harrar  from  the  French  port  of 
Jibuti,  which  is  35  m.  N.W.  of  Zaila.  A  steamer  from  Aden  to  Zaila 
takes  fifteen  hours  to  accomplish  the  journey;  caravans  proceeding 
from  Zaila  to  Harrar  occupy  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  on 
the  road. 

For  history  and  trade  statistks,  see  Somalilakd,  Butisb. 

ZAIMUKHT,  the  name  ^f  a  small  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Kohat 
border  of  (he  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  Iifedia.  The 
Zaimukhta  inhabit  the  hills  to  the  south  of   the  Oiaksais 
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between  the  Mtranzai  and  Kamm  valleys.  Their  country  may  be 
described  as  a  triangle,  with  the  range  of  hills  known  as  the 
Samana  as  its  base,  and  the  village  of  Thai  in  the  Rurram 
valley  as  its  apex.  This  Includes  a  tract  on  its  western  ude 
occupied  by  an  Orakzai  clan.  The  total  area  is  abcut  400  sq.  m., 
of  which  the  Oi'akzais  occupy  a  fourth.  The  Zaimukhts  are  a 
fine-looking  powerful  race,  with  a  fighting  strength  of  some 
3000  men. 

ZAIRS.  a  name  by  which  the  river  Congo  was  formerly 
known.  S^ire  is  a  Portuguese  variant  of  a  Bantu  word  {nsari) 
meaning  river.  In  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries  the  powerful 
native  kingdom  of  Congo  possessed  both  banks  of  the  lower 
river,  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  in  time  given  to  the 
river  also.  Until,  however,  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
"  Zaire  "  was  frequently  used  to  designate  the  stream.  It  is 
so  called  by  Camocns  in  the  Lusiads.  Since  H.  M,  Stanley's 
discoveries  **  Congo  "  has  become  the  general  name  for  the 
river  from  its  mouth  to  Stanley  Falls,  despite  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Sunley  to  have  the  stream  re-named  Livingstone.  (See 
Congo,  river.) 

ZAISAN,  or  Zatsansk,  a  town  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  in 
the  province  of  Scmipalatinsk,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  at  an 
altitude  of  aaoo  ft.  and  near  the  S.E.  comer  of  Lake  Zalsan. 
Pop.  (1807)  4471.  Lake  Zaisan,  situated  ih  an  open  valley 
between  the  Altai  range  on  the  north-east  and  the  Tarbagatai 
on  the  south,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  1555  ft.  It  has  a  length  of 
65  m.,  a  width  of  14  to  30  m.,  an  area  of  707  sq.  m.»  and  0 
maximum  depth  of  50  ft.  Its  water  is  fresh,  as  it  receives 
the  Black  Irtysh  and  the  Kendyrlyk  from  the  east,  and  several 
small  streams  from  the  west,  all  of  which  leave  the  lake  at  its 
north-west  extremity  by  the  White  Irtysh.  The  fisheries, 
which  yield  abundantly,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Siberian 
Cossacl^.  The  lake  is  generally  frozen  from  the  ()eginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  April. 

ZALEUGUSi  of  Locri  Epizephyrii  in  Magna  Graecia,  Greek 
lawgiver,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  660  B.C.  The 
statement  that  be  was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras  is  an  anachronism. 
Little  is  known  of  him,  and  Timaeus  even  doubted  his  existence, 
but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  b  an  error.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  written  code  of  laws  amongst 
the  Greeks.  According  to^the  common  story,  the  Locrians 
consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  disorder 
and  lawlessness  that  were  rife  amongst  them.  Havufig  been 
ordered  to  make  laws  for  themselves,  they  commissioned  one 
Zaicucus,  a  shepherd  and  slave  (in  later  tradition,  a  man  of 
distinguished  family)  to  draw  up  a  code.  The  laws  of  Zaleucus, 
which  he  declared  had  beert  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream 
by  Athena,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  city,  were  few  and  simple, 
but  so  severe  that,  like  those  of  Draco,  they  became  proverbial. 
They  remained  essentially  unchanged  for  centuries,  and  the 
Locrians  subsequently  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  upholders 
of  the  law.  One  of  the  most  important  provisions  was  that  the 
punishment  for  different  offences  was  definitely  fixed,  instead 
of  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  before  whom  a  case 
was  tried.  The  penalty  for  adultery  was  the  loss  of  the  eyes, 
and  in  general  the  application  of  the  kx  talionis  was  enjoined 
as  the  punishment  for  personal  injuries.  Special  enactments 
concerning  the  rights  of  property,  the  alienation  of  land,  settle- 
ment in  foreign  countries,  and  various  sumptuary  laws  {e.g. 
the  drinking  of  pure  wine,  except  when  ordered  m^icinally, 
was  forbidden)  are  attributed  to  him.  After  the  code  was 
firmly  established,  the  Locrians  introduced  a  regulation  that, 
if  a  citizen  interpreted  a  law  differently  from  the  cosmopolis 
(tne  chief  magistrate),  each  had  to  appear  before  the  council 
of  One  Thousand  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  the  one  against 
whom  the  council  decided  was  immediately  strangled.  Any 
one  who  proposed  a  new  law  or  the  alteration  of  one  already 
existing  was  subjected  to  the  same  test,  which  continued  in 
force  till  the  4tb  century  and  even  later.  Zaleucus  is  often 
confused  with  Charondas,  and  the  same  story  is  told  of  their 
death.  It  is  said  that  one  of  Zalcucus's  laws  forbade  a  citizen, 
under  penalty  of  death,  to  enter  the  seoate4iouse  bearing  a 


weapoife  During  Uie  stress  of  war,  Zaiencus  violated  this  law; 
and,  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  committed  suicide  by 
ibrowiag  himself  upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  declaring  that  this 
law  must  be  vindicated. 

See  Bentley,  DisserUUio»  om  tk*  EpistUs  of  Phalansx  F.  D. 
Gerlach,  ZaUukos,  Charondas.  Pylhaijorat  (1858);  G.  Busolt, 
Gricckiscke  Gesckichu,  l.j  Schol.  on  Pindar,  01.  x.  17;  Strabo  vi. 
p.  »S9i  Diod.  Sk.  xii.  30,  ai;  Demosthenes,  In  TimoCfaUm, 
p.  744;  Stobaeus,  fhrUegium,  zliv.  so,  ai,  where  the  suppOGod 

Sieface  of  Zaleucus  and  the  collection  of  laws  as  a  whole  is  spurious; 
uldas.  8. v.,  who  makes  him  a  native  ofThuril;  Cicero,  DeLeiibus, 
ii.  6.   See  also  article  Grbek  Law. 

ZAUIOXIS,  or  Zauolxis,  a  semi-mythical  social  and  re- 
ligious reformer,  regarded  as  the  only  true  God  by  the  Thracian 
Cetae.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  94),  the  Getae,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  looked  upon  death  merely 
as  going  to  Zaimoxis.  Every  five  years  they  selected  by  lot 
one  of  the  tribesmen  as  a  messenger  to  the  god.  The  man  was 
thrown  into  the  air  and  caught  upon  the  points  of  spears.  )f 
he  did  not  die,  he  was  considered  unfit  to  undertake  the  mission 
and  another  was  chosen.  By  the  euhemcristic  Hcllespontine 
Greeks  Herodotus  was  told  that  Zaimoxis  was  really  a  man, 
formerly  a  slave  of  Pythagoras  at  Samoa,  who,  having  obtained 
his  freedom  and  amassed  great  wealth,  returned  to  Thrace,  and 
instructed  bis  fellow-tribesmen  in  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  arts  of  civiliaation.  He  taught  them  that  they  would  pass 
at  death  to  a  certain  place,  where  they  would  enjoy  all  possible 
blessings  for  all  eternity,  and  to  convince  them  of  this  he  had  a 
subterranean  chamber  constructed,  to  which  he  withdrew  for 
three  years.  Herodotus,  who  declines  to  commit  himself  as  to 
the  existence  of  Zaimoxis,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  any  case 
he  must  have  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  It 
is  probable  that  Zaimoxis  is  Sabazius,  the  Thracian  Dionysus 
or  Zeus;  Mnaseas  of  Patrae  identified  him  with  Cronus.  lo 
Plato  {Ckarmides,  158  B)  he  is  mentioned  with  Abaris  as  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  incantation.  Uo  satisfactory  etymology  of  the 
name  has  been  suggested. 

ZAMAKHSHARI  [Aba-1  Q&sim  Malmifld  ibn  *Umar  us. 
Zamakhsharl]  (1074-1143),  Arabian  theologian  and  gramnmrian, 
was  bom  at  Zamakhshar,  a  vSQage  of  Khwarizm,  studied  at 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  and  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  the 
jurists  oi  Bagdad.  For  many  years  he  stayed  at  Mecca,  from 
which  circumstance  ho  was  known  as /dr-ii//Aft  ("  God's  client  ")• 
Later  he  returned  to  Khwarizm,  where  he  died  at  the  capital 
Jurjanlyya.  In  theology  he  was  a  pronounced  Mo'tazilile  (see 
Mahommedan  Reucion:  section  Sects),  Although  he  used 
Persian  for  some  of  his  works  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Arabic  language  and  an  opponent  of  the 
Sbu'flbite  movement.  Zamakhsharl's  fame  as  a  commentator 
rests  upon  his  commentary  on  the  Koran,  called  al-Kashsb4f 
("  the  Revealer  ").  In  spite  of  its  Mo^taziUte  theology  it  was 
famous  among  scholars  and  was  the  basis  of  the  widely-read 
commentary  of  Baidh&wT  {g.v.).  It  has  been  edited  by  W. 
Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  1856),  and  has  been  printed  at  Cairo 
(1800),  Various  gk)sses  on  it  have  been  written  by  different 
authors,  His  chief  grammatical  work  is  the  Kiidb  td-mufa^^al, 
written  about  X120  and  edited  by  J.  P.  Broch  (2nd  cd,« 
Chvistiania,  1879).  Many  commentaries  have  been  written  on 
this  work,  the  fullest  being  that  of  Ibn  Ya'Ish  (d.  1245),  edited 
by  G.  Jahn  (3  vols.,  Leipzig^  1876-86). 

Of  his  lexicographical  works  the  KUdh  Murnddimai  id-Adah  iXi'aS 
edited  as  Samacksckarii  Lexicon.  Arab.  Pars.  (ed.  J.  G.  Wetzstein. 
2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1844).  and  the  Asis  sd-baligha,  a  lexicon  of  choice 
words  and  phrases,  was  printed  at  Buttq,  1882.  Of  his  adab  works 
the  Naw&bigk  td'kaiim,  an  antholoffy.  was  edited  by  H.  A.  Schultcns 
(Leiden,  1773).  by  B.  dc  Meynard  in  the  Journal  asiatigue^  scr.  7* 
vol.  vi..  pp.  313  ff.  (cf.  M.  dc  Goeje  in  Zeilsckr.  d.  deutsch.  morg. 
Ceseitschafi,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  5te  ff.).    The  AtwSq  vdh-Dkakab  was 
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ZAMBEZI,  the  fburth  In  size  of  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  the 
largest  of  those  flowing  eastwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
length  (taking  all  curves  into  consideration)  is  about  2200  m. 
The  axea  ol  its  basio,  according  to  Dr  Bludau,  is  sis,soo  sq.  m^ 
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or  lather  less  than  half  that  of  the  Nile.  The  main  channel  is 
dearly  marked  from  beginning  to  end.  The  river  takes  its 
rise  in  I  x^  sx'  3'  S.,  34*  33'  E.  The  source  lies  in  British  territory 
in  a  depression  of  an  undulating  country  5000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  covered  with  bracken  and  open  forest.  The  water,  like 
that  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  neighbourhood,  issues  from  a  black 
marshy  bog,  and  quickly  collects  into  a  well-defined  stream. 
In  the  first  hundred  miles  of  its  course  the  river  is  known  as  the 
Yambeshe — in  soimd  almost  identical  with  its  name  in  its 
lower  course,  thou^  intervening  sections  are  known  as  Liam- 
bcshe,  Liambai,  &c.  Eastward  of  the  source  the  water- 
parting  between  the  Congo  and  Zambezi  basins  is  a  well-marked 
belt  of  high  ground,  falling  abruptly  north  and  south,  and 
running  nearly  east  and  west  between  xi^  and  is*  S.  This 
distinctly  cuts  off  the  basin  of  the  Luapula  (the  main  branch 
of  the  upper  Congo)  from  that  of  the  Zambezi.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  source,  however,  the  water-parting  is  not  so  dear, 
but  the  two  river  systems  do  not  connect. 

The  Upper  Ri9€r.—'Tht  infant  Zambezi,  after  parsulng  a  south- 
westerly course  for  about  150  m.,  turns  more  directly  south  and, 
soon  after  the  is*  S.  is  croaaedj  b  joined  by  a  stream  (coming  from 
the  north-west)  whose  source  ts  near  a  mardiy  lake  called  Dilolo, 
4600  ft.  above  sea-level  in  ii*  50'  S.,  23*  10'  E.  Lake  Dilolo  was 
at  one  time  believed  to  coramunicate  with  the  Kasai  river,  one  of 
the  great  affluents  of  the  Congo  flowing  north-west,  but  this  u  not 
the  case.  Dik>lo  bck>ngs  to  the  Zambezi  vystem  only,  sending  water 
to  that  river  after  heavy  rain.  The  Zamoezi  as  it  Bows  southward 
leceives  on  cither  side  numerous  small  tributaries.  A  few  miles 
atx>ve  Kakengi  (in  13°  24'  S.),  the  Zambezi,  narrow,  picturesque 
and  tortuous,  suddenly  widens  from  too  to  350  yds.  Below 
Kakengi  are  a  number  of  rapids  ending  (13*  "f  S.)  in  the  Sapama 
cataracts.  At  this  point  the  river  flows  tumultuously  through  a 
rocky  fissure. 

The  first  of  its  large  tributaries  to  enter  the  Zambezi  is  the 
Kabompo,  a  left-hand  affluent.  It  joins  the  main  stream  in 
14**  36'  S.  A  little  k>wer  down  (in  14*  18'  S.)  the  Zambezi  receives 
from  the  west  the  waters  of  a  much  larger  stream  than  the  Kabompo, 
namely,  the  Lungwcbuneu.  ^or  details  Concerning  these  and  the 
other  chief  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi,  see  below.)  The  savannah 
forest,  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  country,  now  gives 
place  to  a  more  open  bush  valley,  studded  with  Borassus  palms. 
Dense  vegetation  is  confined  to  narrow  strips  of  matted  forest  which 
skirt  the  first  few  hundred  yards  of  the  sources  of  the  Zambezi 
and  its  tributaries  during  the  first  loo  m.  or  so.    The  land,  from 

Sooo  ft.  at  the  source,  ^Ils  ^dually  to  3600  ft.  at  Kakengi — a 
istance  of  330  m.  From  this  point  until  the  Victoria  Falls  arc 
reached — spo  m. — ^the  levd  of  the  Zambezi  basin.  i»very  uniform, 
the  fall  being  in  this  distance  600  ft.  only.  Twenty  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Lungwcbungu  the  country  becomes  flat,  and 
in  the  rainy  seasons  is  largely  covered  by  floods.  Some  50  m. 
farther  down,  the  Luanging^,  which  with  its  tributaries  drains  a 
large  area  to  the  westward,  joins  the  Zambesi.  A  lew  miles  higher 
up  on  the  east  the  main  stream  is  reinforced  by  the  waters  01  the 
Luena.  On  the  same  (eastern)  side  a  little  below  the  junction  of 
the  Luanginga  and  the  Zambcri  stands  Lialui,  the  capital  of  the 
Barotse  (q.v.).  The  river,  which  for  some  distance  has  had  a  slight 
western  as  wdl  as  southern  trend,  now  turns  distinctly  south-east. 
From  the  east  the  Zambezi  continues  to  receive  numerous  small 
streams,  but  on  the  west  is  without  tributaries  for  150  m.,  when 
the  great  river  formedy  misnamed  the  Chobe,  but  known  to  the 
natives  as  Kwando  or  Linyante,  joins  it  (in  17*  47'  S.)>  Before 
this  junction  is  cfTected,  the  Gonye  Falls,  the  work  of  erosion 
(16*  40'  S.),  offer  an  interruption  to  navigation,  whilst  below  the 
falls  are  numerous  rapids.'  The  western  bank  of  the  Zambezi, 
which  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  very  tortuous,  is  German  territory 
from  the  most  southern  of  these  rapids-^Katima  Moliio  (17*  38'  S.; 
<*-to  the  conAucnce  of  the  Kwando,  tnduding  the  ri^ht  or  northern 
bank  of  the  lower  course  of  the  last-named  nvcr;  this  narrow  strip 
of  land  projecting  from  the  main  portion  of  German  South-West 
Africa  expressly  to  allow  Germany  access  to  the  Zambezi. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Kwando  and  the  Zambezi  the  river 
bends  almost  due  east.  The  stream  has  hitherto  flowed,  in  the 
main,  in  a  gentle  steady  current,  the  depth  of  water,  owing  to  the 
breadth  of  the  channel,  not  being  great.  But  its  character  u  about 
to  change.  As  it  flows  eastwara  towards  the  border  of  the  great 
central  plateau  of  Africa  it  reaches  a  tremendous  chasm  fai  the  floor 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  the  Victoria  Falls  (9.9.),  the  largest  waterfalls 
in  the  world,  are  formed. 

The  JdiddU  Zambeti.—Tht  Victoria  Falls  are  reached  some  te  m. 
after  the  Kwando  confluence  is  passed,  and  below  them  the  river 
continues  to  fkiw  due  east  for  about  130  m.  It  then  cuts  its  way 
through  perpendicular  walls  of  basalt  from  60  to  lOo  ft.  apart. 
This  dismal  canyon,  named  by  Major  St  Hill  Gibbons  "  The  Devil's 
Corpe,"  is  8  m.  long.  Towering  over  the  rocks  which  form  the 
Innks  of  the  river  are  precipitous  hills.  700  to  800  ft.  his:h>    The 


nver  flows  swiftly  through  the  gorge,  the  cuficnt  bete  ctmtivmSj 
interrupted  by  reefs.  Beyond  the  gorge  are  a  successioo  ol  rapids^ 
ending  with  those  called  Molde,  which  is  I46  m.  below  the  Victoria 
Falls.  In  this  distance  the  fall  of  the  river  is  800  ft.  From  the 
Devil's  Gorge  the  Zambesi  ukes  a  decided  trend  north  whilst  stiS 
pursuing  iu  general  easteriy  course.  For  the  next  too  m.  untH 
the  Kebrabasa  Rapids  are  reached,  the  river  flows  tnrough  wcU- 
defined  and  occasionally  rocky  banks.  Besides  the  rapids  already 
mentioned  there  are  several  others  in  the  middle  stretch  of  the 
river,  forming  impediments  to  navigation  at  low  water.  One  ci 
the  most  difficult  passages  is  that  of  a  Jpand  goige  a  little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Loanrwa,  in  about  30*  £.,  named  by  Major  Gtbbou 
Livingstone's  Kanba,  in  distinctnn  from  a  second  ICiribd 
( ■  "  gorge  *')  a  little  beyond  the  Kaf ukwe  confluence.  Betwrai 
the  two  gorges  the  river  is  generally  unobstructed,  but  mt  the 
western  end  of  the  second  Kajriba  navigation  is  dangeroue  at  low 
water.  Exdusive  of  the  Shir6  (g.v.)  the  Loangwa  and  the  Kaf ak«c 
(also  called  Kafue)  just  mentioned  are  the  two  largest  left-band 
tributaries  of  the  Zambezi.  The  Kafukwe  joins  the  main  river  ia 
15*  57'  S.  in  a  quiet  deep  stream  about  300  vds.  wide.  From  this 
point  the  northward  bend  of  the  Zambesi  is  checked  and  the  stscam 
continues  due  east.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Loangwa  (15*  37'  S.) 
it  enters  Portufpese  territory,  and  from  this  point  to  the  sea  both 
banks  of  the  nver  belong  to  that  kingdom.  At  the  Kebrabasa 
Rapids — 800  m.  below  the  Victoria  Falls-^he  Zamboi  ia  sharply 
deflected  to  the  south,  the  river  at  this  point  breaking  through  the 
continental  escarpment  to  reach  the  sea.  The  Kebrabasa  Rapids, 
which  extend  about  45  m. — the  road  taking  a  d£tour  of  70  m. — 
are  absolutely  unnavigable,  and  with  them  the  middle  stretch  of 
the  Zambezi  as  defimtcly  ends  as  docs  the  upper  river  at  the 
Victoria  Falls. 

The  Lower  JSoer.— The  lower  Zamben-n^oo  m.  from  Kctwabasa 
Rapids  to  the  sea — presents  no  obstacles  to  navigation  save  the 
shallowness  of  the  stream  in  many  places  in  the  dry  season.  This 
shallowness  arises  from  the  different  character  of  the  river  basin. 
Instead  of,  as  In  the  case  of  the  middle  Zambezi,  flowing  mainly 
through  hHly  country  wi^  wetl-dcfinod  banks,  the  river  traverses 
a  broad  valley  and  s|Mreads  out  over  a  large  area.  Only  at  one  pcant, 
the  Lupata  Gorge,  300  m.  from  its  moutn,  is  the  river  confined  be- 
tween nigh  hills.  Here  it  b  scarcely  300  yds.  wide.  Elsewhcte  it 
is  from  3  to  5  m.  wide,  flowing  gently  in  many  streams.  The  river- 
bed is  sandy,  the  banks  arc  low  and  reed-fringed.  At  placses. 
however,  ana  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  the  streams  unite  into 
one  broad  swift-flowing  river.  About  100  m.  from  the  sea  the 
Zambezi  receives  the  drainage  of  Lake  Nyasa  through  the  river 
Shtr£.  On  approaching  the  ocean,  which  it  reaches  in  18*  50*  S 
the  Zambezi  splits  up  mto  a  number  of  branches  and  fonns  a  wide 
delta.  Each  of  the  four  principal  mouths—Milambe,  Konsone. 
Luabo  and  Timbwe — is  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar.  A  more  northerly 
branch,  called  the  Chinde  mouth,  has  a  minimum  depth  at  low 
water  of  7  ft.  at  the  entrance,  and  of  I3  ft.  farther  in,  and  is  the 
branch  used  for  navigation.  Sixty  miles  farther  north  »  a  ri^^er 
called  the  Qua-Qua  or  Quiltmanc,  from  the  town  founded  by  the 
Portuguese  at  its  mouth.  This  stream,  which  is  silting  up,  re- 
ceives in  the  rainy  season  the  overflow  of  the  Zamberi. 

The  region  drained  by  the  Zambezi  may  be  represented  m»  a  vast 
broken*edged  plateau  3000  or  4000  ft.  high,  composed  in  the 
remote  interior  of  metamorphic  beds  and  fringed  with  the  igneooa 
rocks  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  At  Shupanga.  on  the  lower  Zambezi,  thta 
strata  of  grey  and  yellow  sandstones,  with  an  occasional  band  of 
limestone,  crop  out  on  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  dry  seeaon,  aad 
these  persist  beyond  Tete,  where  they  are  associated  with  extensive 
seams  of  coal.  Coal  is  also  found  m  the  district  just  below  the 
Victoria  Fails.   Gold-bearing  rocks  occur  in  several  places. 

Four  Thousand  Miles  of  Namiahk  Water. — As  a  highway  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent  the  Zkmbcti,  like  all  other  large  African 
rivers,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  suffers  on  account  of  the  bar  at  its 
mouth,  the  shallowness  of  its  stream,  and  the  rapids  and  cataracts 
which  interrupt  its  course.  Nevertheless  its  importance  .to  com- 
merce is  great,  as  the  following  recapitulation  of  its  navigable 
stretches  will  show,  (i)  From  the  sea  to  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids, 
400  m.  (3)  From  Chikoa  (above  Kebrabasa)  to  within  140  m.  ol 
the  Victoria  Falls,  700  m.  (3)  From  the  rapids  above  the  victoria 
Falls  to  the  Katima  MoUIo  Rapids,  100  m.  (4)  Above  the  Gooye 
Falls  to  the  Supuma  cataract,  300  m.  (5)  Above  the  Supuma 
cataract,  I30  m.  Thus  for  i630  m.  of  its  course  the  Zambcri  ts 
navigable  for  steamers  with  a  draught  of  from  18  to  38  in.  V''tn 
the  obstnictkin  caused  by  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids  removed,  there 
would  be  a  dear  passage  from  the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  oi  the 
cataracts  below  the  Victoria  Falls.  The  difficulty  at  Kebrabasa 
mieht  be  removed  cither  by  the  cutting  of  a  side  channel  or  the 
bunding  of  a  dam  to  convert  the  gorge'into  a  lake,  to  be  connected 
with  the  river  bck>w  by  a  lock  and  weir. 

Several  o(  the  Zambesi  affluents  are  also  navigable  for  many 
miles.  The  Lungwebungu,  which  enters  the  upper  nver.  is  navigabK 
for  a  long  distance,  thus  supplying  communication  with  the  extreme 
north-west  corner  of  the  ^mberi  basin.  Parts  at  least  of  the 
Luena.  Kafukwe,  Loangwa  and  the  Kwando  tributaries  are  also 
capable  of  bdng  navigated.  .  The  possibility  of  connecting  the 
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Kwando  vith  the  navigable  wateiv  of  the  Olavango,  at  the  pomt 
where  the  overflow  mentioned  below  takes  place,  has  likewise  been 
suggested.  The  Shir6  is  also  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  sum  o(  Boch  navigable  reaches  within  the  Zambezi  basin  as 
exceed  xoo  m.  is  nearly  4000  m. 

Tributaries. — The  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi  are  very  numefotts. 
The  course  of  the  more  important  streams  is  as  follows:  The 
Kabompo.  which  flows  in  from  the  east  in  about  14*  8'  S.,  rises  not 
far  from  11*  34'  S..  25*  17'  E.  in  the  high  bnd  which  forms  the 
eastern  watersdied  between  the  Zambezi. and  Congo  svstems.  In 
13I**  S.  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  a  tributary,  the  Lunga.  said 
to  be  more  important  than  the  upper  Kabompo  itself,  and  rising 
8<nnewhat  farther  north.  The  Lungwebungu.  which  enters  the 
Zambezi  from  the  west  in  u*  3^  S..  is  a  strong,  deep  stream  200  yds. 
wide  in  its  upper  course,  dowmg  in  a  valley  bordered  by  undula- 
tions of  white  sand  covered  by  thin  forest,  iu  floor  forming  at  times 
an  inundated  plain  2  to  3  m.  wide. 

The  Kwanao.  largest  of  the  western  affluents  of  the  2!ambezi. 
formerly  known  as  the  Chobe  and  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
Linyante  from  the  mined  capital  ci  the  Mak<w>lo,  situated  on  its 
lower  course,  rises  in  about  12'  40'  S.,  18**  50'  E.,  and  flows  in  a 
generally  straight  course  south-east  to  17*  30'  S.,  at  which  point  it 
makes  a  sud<kn  bend  to  the  south  before  flowing  east  to  the 
Zambezi,  in  this  eastward  stretch  the  Kwando  for  some  70  m. 
flows  through  a  vast  reedy  swamp  or  lake  studded  with  auuvial 
islands.  Apart  from  its  bead-streams,  it  receives  most  of  its  tribu- 
taries from  the  west,  and  at  its  most  southern  bend  is  joined  by  the 
Magwe'-kwana.  which  in  time  of  flood  receives  some  of  the  surplus 
water  of  the  Okavango  (see  Ncami).  This  surplus  water,  received 
after  most  of  the  flo<xl  water  of  the  Kwaodo  has  passed,  raises  the 
level  of  the  lake  and  holds  up  the  waters  of  the  Rwando  for  some 
miles  above  it. 

Of  the  streams  which  enter  the  upper  2^mbezi  from  the  east,  the 
laneest,  after  the  Kabompo,  is  the  Luena.  which  rises  in  16*  S., 
26  E.,  and  flows  first  north-west,  afterwards  west-south-west. 
joining  the  main  river  a  little  north  of  15*  S.  Others  are  the  Njoko 
loinine  in  17*  8'  S.,  the  Machili.  which  enters  in  about  2$*  E.«  the 
Lumbi,  i6*  4^'  S.,  and  the  Um^czi.  I7*  ^7'  S.  The  largest 
tributary  of  toe  middle  2!ambezi — the  Kafuicwe — rises*  in  aTOut 
1 1  *  35'  S.  at  an  elevation  of  4400  ft.  in  thick  forest  country.  The 
main  head-stream,  which  flows  first  south-east,  afterwards  south- 
west, is  joined  in  14*  3V  S.  by  the  Lunga  or  Luanga,  an  important' 
ri^ht-bank  tributary,  the  united  str«im  then  flowing  first  south, 
afterwards  due  east.  The  lower  Kafukwe  b  a  hirge  navigable 
river  until  about  40  m.  frcm  its  mouth,  but  it  then  descends  from' 
the  plateau  by  a  series  of  falls  and  cataracts,  the  drop-  being  over 
1000  ft.  in  15  m..  one  very  high  fail  occurring  in  a  stupendous 
chasm.  The  next  great  tributary  to  the  east  is  the  Loangwa  (also 
called  Luangwa)  which  in  its  upper  course  runs  parallel  to  the 
western  chores  of  Lake  Nvasa,  having  its  source  not  far  froih  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  lake.  The  main  stream  fk>ws  in  a  ^nerally 
level  valley,  bounded  by  steep  plateau  escarpments,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  shallow  and  rapid,  though  fairly  wide.  In  14*  30'  S., 
however,  it  passes  through  narrow  gorges  wtth  a  speed  of  8  or  o  m. 
an  hour.  In  15*  5'  S.  it.  is  joined  l^  the  Lunsefwa,  which,  with  its 
tributary,  the  Lukosasi,  drains  a  laice  extent  of  the  western  plateau, 
its  basin  being  separated  by  the  Mchinga  mountains  from  that  of 
the  Loangwa.  The  Loangwa  joins  the  Zambezi  a  little  above  the 
town  of  2umbo.  For  some  distance  its  lower  course  forms  the 
frontier  between  Portuguese  and  British  territory.  From  the  south 
the  middle  Zambezi  receives  various  rivers  which  water  northern 
Matabele  and  Mashona  lands — namely,  the  Shangani.  Sanyati.and 
Hanyani,  besides  minor  streams.  The  Mazoe,  which  also  rises  in 
Masnonaland,  joins  the  Zambezi  below  the  Kcbcabasa  Rapids. 

Ex^ration  of  the  Riw. — The  Zambezi  region  was  known  to 
the  medieval  geographers  as  the  empire  of  Monomotapa  and 
the  course  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  position  of  Lakes  Ngami 
and  Nyasa',  was  filled  in  with  a  rude  approximation  to  accuracy 
in  the  earlier  maps.  These  were  probably  constructed  from 
Ar^  information.  The  first  European  to  visit  the  upper 
Zambezi  was  David  Livingstone  in  his  exploration  from  Bechu'^ 
analand  between  1851  and  1853.  Two  or  three  years  later  be 
descendecl  the  Zambezi  to  its  mouth  and  in  the  course  of  this 
journey  discovere4  the  Victoria  Falls.  During  2858-60,  accom- 
panied by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Kirk,  Livingstone  ascended 
the  river  by  the  Kongone  mouth  as  far  as  the  Falls,  besides 
tracing  the  course  of  its  tributary  the  Shir6  and  discovering  Lake 
Nyasa.  For  the  next  thirty-five  years  practically  no  additions 
were  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  river  system.  In  1889  the 
entrance  of  vessels  from  the  sea  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
discovery  by  Mr  D.  J.  Rankin  of  the  Chinde  channel  north  of 
the  main  mouths  of  the  river.  Major  A.  St  Hill  Gibbons  and 
his  assistants,  during  two  expeditions,  in  1805-96  and  1898-1900, 
ably  continued  the  work  of  exploration  begun  by  Livingstone 


in  the  upper  basin  and  central  cocme  of  the  river.  Of  non* 
British  travellers  Major  Serpa  Pinto  examined  some  of  the 
western  tributaries  of  the  river  and  made  measurements  of 
the  Victoria  Falls  (1878).  Steamers  had  been  used  on  the  lower 
river — the  "  Ma-Robtft"  and  the  '^Pioneer  " — ^by  the  Livingstone 
expedition  of  1858-62,  but  the  utilization  of  the  Zambezi  as  a 
commercial  highway  was  inconsiderably  until  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Chinde  mouth.  The  first  steamer  placed  on  the  river 
above  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids  was  the  "Constance "  latmched 
by  the  Gibbons  expedition  at  Chikoa  in  September  2898.  She 
steamed  to  beyond  the  Guay  confluence,  and  being  ultimately 
sold  to  a  commercial  company,  was  used  to  carry  goods  on  the 
middle  2Lambezi.  The  first  steamy  placed  on  the  river  above 
the  Victoria  Falls  was  the  "  Livingstone,"  launched  in  Augtist 
1902. 

See  David  and  Chartes  Livingstone,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition 
to  the  Zambesi  and  Us  Tributaries  (1865):  A.  de  Serpa  Pinto,  Hovf  I 
Crossed  Africa  (1881):  D.  J.  Rankin  In  Proc.  R.  C.  S.  (March, 
1890);  A.  Sharpe.  ibid.  (EKxember,  1890);  H.  S.  Bivar.  ^*  Curso 
medio  do  Zambeze,"  B.  S.  G.  Lisboa,  vol.  xxiv.  (1906);  G.  W. 
Lamplugh  in  Ceo.  Jnl.,  vol.  xxxi.  (1908);  F.  Cotllard,  On  the 
ThreshM  of  Central  Africa  (London,  1897).  and  A.  St  H.  Gibbons. 
Africa  from  South  to  North  through  Marotseland  (2  vols.,  London, 
2904),.  which  ^ves  the  results  <m  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
upper  Zambezi  valley  (with  map).  The  last-named  author  has 
kindly  revised  the  account  given  above.  {F.  R.  C.) 

ZAMBOAMOA,  the  capital  of  the  Moro  Province,  tod  of  the 
District  (or  Comandanda)  of  Zamboanga,  and  a  port  of  entry, 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  peninsula.  Pop.  (1903)  3282;  of  the 
comandanda,  20,692.  Zamboanga  has  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful sites  in  the  islands,  its  climate  being  deddedly  cooler  than 
that  of  Manila.  Since  the  American  occupation  the  trade  has 
greatly  increased  and  various  improvements  have  been  planned 
or  are  underway,  induding  a  new  custom-house,  better  facilities 
for  <^king,  pavements,  bridges,  and  public  parks.  The  Pro- 
vindal  Capitol,  one  of  the  finest  government  buildings  in  the 
Philippines,  was  completed  in  2908.  There  is  considerable 
valuable  timber  in  the  vicinity,  Uve-stodc  is  exteittively  raised, 
and  rice,  copra,  hemp,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  other  important  products.  Zamboanga  was  one  of  the 
oldest  Spanish  settletnents  in  the  islands,  it  having  been  taken 
and  fortified,  as  a  base  against  the  Moros,  and  it  atill  contains 
an  old  stone  fort.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendant! 
of  slaves  who  escaped  from  the  Moros  and  sotight  Spanish 
protectioiL  A  Spanish  patois,  called  **  Zamboangueno,"  is 
spoken  by  most  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

ZAMINDAR*  or  Zemindax  (from  Persian  tamin^  "land"), 
an  Indian  landholder.  In  official  usage  the  term  is  applied  to 
any  person,  whether  owner  of  a  large  estate  or  cultivating 
member  of  a  village  community,  who  is  recog2dzed  as  possesdng 
some  property  in  tbe  soil,  as  opposed  to  the  ryot  (f.v.),  who  is 
regarded  as  having  only  a  r^ht  <4  occupancy,  subject  in  both 
cases  to  payment  of  the  land  revenue  assessed  on  hii  holding. 
The  aarnifidari  system  obtains  throughout  twrthem  and 
central  India,  and  also  in  the  pcmumently  settled  estates 
of  Madras.- 

Tbe  raja  of  Benares  had  certain  special  rights  as  samiffiof, 
and  in  2920  it  was  arranged  to  make  part  of  his  *^  famiky 
domain"  a  new  native  state  with  an  area  of  887  sq.  m.  (pop. 
362,000). 

ZAMINDAWAR,  a  district  of  Afghanistan,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hefanund  river  to  the  N.W.  of  Kandahar, 
bordering  the  road  which  leads  from  Kandahar  to  Herat  via 
Farah.  Zamlndawar  is  a  distria  of  hUls,  aiul  of  wide,  well 
populated,  and  fertile  valleys  watered  by  important  affluents 
of  the  Helmund.  The  principal  town  is  Muaa  Kala,  which 
stands  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  2iame,  about  60  m. 
N.  of  Girishk.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  a  well-known  hot- 
bed of  fanaticism,  the  headquarters  of  the  Achakzais,  the  most 
aggressive  of  all  Durani  tribes.  It  was  from  Zamitidawar  that 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  force  whidi  besieged  Kandahar 
uiider  Ayub  Khan  in  2880  was  derived;  and  it  was  tbe  Zaafiii^ 
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dawar  contingent  of  tribesmen  who  so  ne^iy  defeated  Sir 
Donald  Stewart's  force  at  Ahmad  Khel  previously.  The  control 
of  Zamindawar  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  position  for 
safeguarding  the  route  between  Herat  and  Kandahar. 

ZAHORA*  an  inland  province  of  north-western  Spain,  one 
of  the  three  into  which  the  former  province  of  Leon  has  since 
1833  been  divided;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Portugal  and  Orense, 
N.  by  Leon,  E.  by  Valladolid,  and  S.  by  Salamanca.  Pop. 
(1900)  375,545;  area,  4097  sq.  m.  Zamora  is  traversed  from 
east  to  mrest  by  the  river  Duero  or  0ouro  (9.9.),  which  receive* 
within  the  province  the  Valderaduey  an^'  the  Esla  on  the  right 
and  the  Guarefia  on  the  left;  the  Tonnes  also  skirts  the  south- 
western boundaiy  for  some  35  m.  Except  m  the  north-west, 
where  it  is  entered  by  two  outlying  ridges  of  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  de  la  Culebra  and  Sierra  de  Pcfia  Negra,. 
the  surface  consists  of  a  level  or  slightly  undulating  plateau; 
its  lowest  point  is  1070  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Its  plains,  especially 
the  valley  of  the  Esla,  yield  Urge  quantities  of  grain  and  pulse; 
wine  and  flax  are  also  produced;  and  on  the  higher  grounds 
large  numbers  of  merino  sheep  and  goats  are  reared,  chiefly 
for  export  to  PortugaL  The  manufactures  of  Zamora  are 
unimportant.  Three  lines  of  railway,  from  Astorga  on  the  N., 
Sabmanca  on  the  S.,  and  Medina  del  Campo  on  the  E.,  traverse 
the  province  and  meet  at  the  city  of  Zamora;  there  is  a  lack 
of  good  roads,  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  mines 
and  extensive  forests  are  neglected.  The  only  towns  with  more 
than  5000  inhabitants  are  Zamora  (pop.,  1900,  16,387)  and  Toro 
(8379),  which  are  described  in  separate  articles.  The  people 
of  the  province  are  very  poor,  badly  educated,  and  lacking  in 
enterprise.   (See  also  Leon.) 

ZAMORA,  an  episcopal  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Zamora;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Duero 
(Douro),  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  from  Salamanca, 
Medina  del  Campo  and  Astorga.  Pop.  (1900)  16,383.'  Zamora 
occupies  a  rocky  height  overlooking  the  Duero,  a  little  below 
its  confluence  with  the  Valderaduey.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  14th-century  bridge  of  sixteen  pointed  arches.  The  citadel 
of  Zamora  dates  from  the  8th  century.  The  small  but  beautiful 
cathedral, -one  of  four  xsth-century  churches  in  the  city,  is  a 
Romanesque  building,  with  a  square  tower,  a  dome  above  the 
crossing,  and  an  elaborately-decorated  interior.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  XI 75,  and  contains  some  interesting  medieval 
tombs,  and  paintings  by  Fernando  Gallegos  (i475-z55o).  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  17th-century  town-hall,  the 
palace  of  the  provincial  assembly,  a  hospital  with  curious 
Gothic  windows,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  school  of 
enfi^eering.  The  trade  is  chiefly  agricultural,  bat  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  pottery,  hats,  leather,  and  spirits  are  manu- 
factured in  amali  quantities. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  re-conquest  Zamora, 
from  its  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Duero,  was  a  place 
of  considerable  strat^c  importance.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  Alphonso  I.  of  Leon  in  748,  but  was  -again  held  by 
them  for  Short  periods  in  8x3,  939,  963,  984  and  986.  It  was 
entirely  repaired  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  and  Leon,,  who  in 
xo6x  gave  it  to  his  daughter  Dofia  Urraca.  After  his  death  in 
X065  his  son  Sancho  IL  disputed  possession  with  Urxaca  and 
bid  siege  to  the  dty,  but  without  success,  although  the  famous 
Ruy  Dias  de  Bivar  was  among  his  warriors,  and  indeed  at  this 
time  received  Ms  title  of  "  The  Cid."  Zamora  became  subject 
to  Alphonso  VI.  in  1073. 

ZAMOTSKI,  JAM  (x54X-x6os),  Fbllsli  sUtesman,  was  the 
son  of  Stanislaw,  Castellan  of  Chdm,  and  Aima  Herburtowna, 
who  belong  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families 
in  Poland.  After  completing  ^  education  at  Paris,  Strassburg, 
and  at  Padua,  where  as  rector  of  the  academy  he  composed  his 
celebrated  work  De  setulu  romano  (Venice,  1563),  he  returned 
home  in  1565,  one  <rf  the  most  consimimate  scholan  and  jurists 
fat  Europe.  His  essentially  bold  and  practical  genius  sought 
at  once  the  stormy  political  arena.  He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental, after  the  death  of  Sigismund  II.,  In  remodelling  the 
Polish  oenstitutibn  and  procuring  the^electaon  of  Ueniy  9i, 


Vak>!s.   After  the  flight  of  that  prfnce  Zam^yskx  seems  to  hiw 
aimed  at  the  throne  himself,  but  quickly  changed  his  mind  a^ 
threw  all  his  abilities  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  Stephen  Bitbory 
and  against  the  Austrian  influence.    By  his    advice,  at  the 
beginning  of  January  1576  a  diet  was  summoned  to  Jedrzrjow 
to  confirm  the  election  of  6&thory,  and  from  the  time  of  tlut 
monarch's  arrival  in  Poland  till  hia  death   ten    years  hxja 
Zamoyski  was  his  foremost  counsellor.    Immediately  after  \bt 
coronation,  on  the  ist  of  May  1576,  Zamoyski   vnA  aj^winted 
chancellor,  and  in  1589  widki  kelmaUf  or  commander«in-cbiei, 
so  th»t  he  was  now  the  second  highest  dignitary  in  the  kingdosL 
He  strenuously  supported  Stephen  during  his    long  strug^ 
with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  despite  the  obstruction  and  parsimozrf 
of  the  diet.    He  also  enabled,  the  king  in  1585  to  bring  tbt 
traitorous  Samuel  Zborowski  to  the  scaffold  in  ^he  face  of  a 
determined  resistance  from  the  nobility.     On    the   death  of 
Stephen,  the  Zborowski  recovered  their  influence  and  did  thtk 
utmost  to  keep  Zamoyski  in  the  background.     Their  violcttre 
prevented  "  the  pasha,"  as  they  called  him,  from    attending 
the  convention  summoned  to  Warsaw  on  the  death  of  Bithory; 
but  at  the  subsequent  election  diet;  which  met  at  V^arsaw  on 
the  9th  of  July  1587,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  6000  veterans 
and  intrenched  himself  with  his  partisans  in  what  was  called 
"  the  Bkck  Camp "  in  contradistinction  to   "  the    General 
Camp  "  of  the  Zborowski.   Zamoyski  was  at  first  in  favour  of  a 
member  of  the  Bithoiy  family,  with  which  be  was  united  by 
ties  of  amity  and  mutual  interest;  but  on  becoming  oon\'inced 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  such  candidature,  be  pronounced 
for  a  native  Pole,  or  for  whichever  foreign  prince  might  be  fouod 
most  profitable  to  PoUnd.    The  lUbsburgs,  already  sure  of  tU 
Zborowski,  bid  very  high  for  the  support  of  Zamoyski.    But 
though  be  was  offered  the  title  of  printe,  with  the  Golden  Fkca 
and  200,000  ducat^  he  steadQy  opposed  the  Austrian  fsctico, 
even  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  civil  war;  and  on  tKe  X9th  of 
August  procured  the  election  of  Sigismund  of  Sweden,  whose 
mother  was  Catherine  Jagiellonica.    The  opposite  party  imme- 
diately elected  the  Austrian  Archduke  ManmUian,  who  that- 
upon  made  an  attempt  upon  Cracow.    But  Zamoyski  traversal 
all  the  plans  of  the  Ausiriav  faction  by  routing  the  archduke 
at  the  battle  of  Byczyna  (January  24,  1588)  and  taking  him 
prisoner.    From  the  first  there  was  a  certain  coldness  between 
the  new  king  and  the  chancellor.    Each  had  his  own  plan  for 
coping  «rith  the  difficulties  of  the  situation;  but  while  Zamoyski 
regarded  the  Habsburgs  with  suspicion,  Sigismund  III.  was 
disposed  to  act  in  concert  with  them  as  being  the  natural  and 
strongest  possible  alh'es  for  a  G&thoUc  power  Uke  Polaxid 
Zamoyski  feared  their  influence  upon  Poland,  which  he  wouki 
have  made  the  head  of  the  Slavonic  powers  by  its  own  en- 
deavours.    Zamoyski  was  undoubtedly  most-  jealous  of  hii 
dignity;    his  patriotism    was   seldom    proof   against    private 
pique;  and  he  was  not  always  particular  in  his  choice  of  means. 
Thus  at  the  diet  of  1589  he  prevailed  over  the  king  by  threaten- 
ing to  leave  the  country  defenceless  against  the  Turks,  if  the 
Austrians  were  not  excluded  from  the  succession.    In  general, 
however,  his  Turkish  poUcy  was  sound,  as  he  consistently 
adopted  the  Jagiellonic  policy  of  being  friendly  with  so  dangerous 
a  neighbour,  as  the  Porte.    His  views  on  this  head  are  set  out 
with  great  force  in  his  pamphlet,  La  deffaicte  des  Tartares  d 
Twu  (Lyons,  1590).    The  ill-wiU  between  the  king  and  the 
chancelbr  reached  an  acute  stage  when  Sigismund  appointed 
an  opponent  of  Zamoyski  vice-chanceUor,  and  made  other 
ministerial  dianges  which  limited  his  authority;  though  ulti- 
mately, with  the  aid  of  his  partisans  and  the  adoption  of  such 
desperate  expedients  as  the  summoning  of  a  confederation  to 
annul  the  royal  decrees  in  1592,  ZamoyiU  recovered  his  fuD 
authority.    In  1595  2Samoyski,  in  his  capadty  of  commander- 
in*chief,  at  the  head  of  8000  veterans  dethroned  the  anti-Polish 
hoepodar  of  Moldavia  and  installed  in  his  stead  a  Cathob'c 
convert,  George  Mohila.  On  his  return  he  successfully  sustained 
in  his  camp  at  Cecora  a  dege  by  the  Tatar  khan.    Five  yean 
hter  (October  20,  x6oo)  he  won  his  greatest  victory  at  Ter- 
goviste,  when  with  a  small  well-diKi{dined  army  he  routed 
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Michael  the  Brave,  hospodar  of  WaUchia  and  Moldavia.  But 
beyond  securing  the  Polish  frontier  Zamoyskt  would  never  go. 
He  refused  to  wage  war  with  Turkey  ev^n  under  the  roost  favour- 
able circumstances,  nor  could  he  be  drawn  into  the  Holy  League 
against  the  Ottomans  in  x6oo.  When  pressed  by  the  papal 
legate  and  the  Austrian  envoys  to  co-operate  at  the  head  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  league,  he  first  demanded  that  in  case  of 
success  Moldavia,  Walachia  and  Bessarabia  should  fall  to 
Poland,  and  that  she  should  in  the  meantime  hold  Olmutz 
and  Breslau  as  guarantees.  The  refusal  of  the  Austrians  to 
accept  these  reasonable  terms  justified  Zamoyski's  suspidoA 
that  the  league  would  use  Poland  as  a  catVpaw,  and  the 
negotiations  came  to  nothing.  Sutesman  though  he  was, 
Zamoyski  canndt,  however,  be  called  a  true  patriot.  Polish 
historians,  dazzled  by  his  genius  and  valour,  arc  apt  to  over- 
look his  quasi-treasonable  conduct  and  blame  Sig^smund  III. 
for  every  misadventure;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
king  took  a  far  broader  view  of  the  whole  situation  when  he 
attempted  to  reform  the  Polish  constitution  in  1605  by  streng- 
thening the  royal  power  and  deciding  all  measures  in  future  by 
a  majority  of  the  diet.  These  reforms  Zamoyski  strenuously 
opposed.  The  last  speech  he  delivered  was  in  favour  of  the 
anarchic  principle  of  free  election.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Zamosc  on  the  3rd  of  June  1605. 

See  Vincenl'Laureo,  iS74-79, et ses dipiches iniditki  (ftal.)  OVanaw. 
1877);  AugUMtin  Thciner,  Vetera  monumenta  Pohntat  et  Lituaniae 
vol.  ti.  (Rome.  1862):  Adam  Tytus  Dzialynski.  CoUeclanea  vilam 
rasque  gestas  J.  Zamoyocii  iUustrantia  (Posen,  1881).       (R.  N.  B.) 

ZANARDBLU,  OIUSEPPB  (1836-1903),  Italian' jurisconsult 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Brescia  on  the  39th  of  October 
1826.  A  combatant  in  the  volunteer  corps  during  the  war  of 
1848,  he  returned  to  Brescia  after  the  defeat  of  Novara,  and  for 
a  time  earned  a  livelihood  by  teaching  law,  but  was  molested 
by  the  Austrian  police  and  forbidden  to  teach  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  contribute  pro-Austrian  articles  to  the  press. 
Elected  deputy  in  1859,  he  received  various  administrative 
appointments^  but  only  attained  a  political  ofiice  in  1876  when 
the  Left,  of  which  he  had  been  a  prominent  and  inJluential 
member,  came  into  power.  Minister  of  public  works  in  the 
first  Depretis  cabinet  of  1876,  and  minister  of  the  interior  in 
the  CairoU  cabinet  of  1878,  he  in  the  latter  capacity  drafted  the 
franchise  reform,  but  created  dissatisfaction  by  the  indecision 
of  his  administrative  acts,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Irre- 
dentist agiution,  and  by  his  theory  of  repressing  and  not  in 
any  way  preventing  crime,  which  led  for  a  time  to  a  perfect 
epidemic  of  murders.'  Overthrown  with  CairoU  in  December 
1878,  he  returned  to  power  as  minister  of  justice  in  the  Depretis 
cabinet  of  1881,  and  succeeded  in  completing  the  commercial 
code.  Abandoned  by  Depretis  in  1883,  he  remained  in  opposi-^ 
tion  until  1887,  when  he  again  joined  Depretis  as  minister  of 
justice,  retaining  his  portfolio  throughout  the  ensuing  Crispi 
ministry  until  the  31st  of  January  1891.  During  this  period 
he  promulgated  the  Criminal  Code,  and  began  the  reform  of  the 
magistracy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Giolitti  cabinet  in  1893. 
ZanardelH .  made  a  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form 
an  administration.  Elected  president  of  the  chamber  in  1894 
and  1896,  he  exerdsed  that  office  with  ability  until,  in  December 
1897,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  justice  In  the  Rudinl  cabinet, 
only  to  resign  in  the  following  spring  on  account  of  dissensions 
with  his  colleague,  Visconti-Venoata,  over  the  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  tumults  of  May  1898.  Returning 
to  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  he  atgain  abandoned  his  post 
iUi  order  to  associate  himself  with  the  obstructionist  campaign 
against  the  l^blic  Safety  Bill  (1899-1900),  and  was  rewarded 
by  being  enabled  to  form  an  administration  with  the  support 
of  the  Extreme  Left  upon  the  fall  of  the  Saracco  cabinet  in 
February  1901.  He  was  unable  to  achieve  much  during  his 
last  term  of  office,  as  his  health  was  greatly  impaired;  his 
Divorce  Bill,  although  voted  in  the  chamber,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn on  account  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  country.  He 
retired  from  the  administration  on  the  znd  of  November  1903, 
and  died  on  the  aist  of  December  following. 


ZANBLLiU  OIACOHO  (x830-i888),  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
at  Chiampo;  near  Vicenza,  on  the  9th  of  September  1820^.  and 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood.  After  his  ordination  he  be- 
came professor  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native  place,  but  his  patriotic 
sympathies  .excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Austrian  authorities, 
and  although  protected  by  his  diocesan,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  In  1853.  After  the  liberation  of  Venetia,  the  Italian 
government  conferred  upon  him  a  pfofesisorship  at  Padua,  and 
he  achieved  distinction  as  a  poet  on  the  publication  of  his  fiist 
volume  of  poems  in  x868.  In  1873  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
mother  occasioned  a  mental  malady,  which  led  to  ILhe  resigna- 
tion of  his  professorship.  After  his  comi^cte  and  permanent 
recovery  he  built  himself  a  villa  on  the  bank  of  his  native  river, 
the  Astichcllo,  and  Jived  there  in  tranquillity  until  his  death  oii 
the  17  th  of  May  1888.  His  last  published  volimie  contains  a 
series  of  sonnets  of  singular  beauty,  addressed  to  the -river,, 
resembling  Wordsworth's  "  Sonnets  to  the  Duddon/'  but  more' 
perfect  in  form;  and  a  blank  verse  idyll,.  "  D  Pettirosso " 
(*'  The  Redbreast  ")i  bearing  an  equally  strong,  though  equally 
accidental,  resemblance  to  the  similar  compositions  of  Coleridge. 
His  ode  to  Dante,  and  that  on  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
are  distinguished  by  great  dignity.  Of  his  other  compositions, 
the  most  individual  are  those  in  which,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
problems  of  his  day,  he  bas  sought  to  reconcile  science  and 
religion,  especially  the  fine  dialogue  between  Milton  and  Galileo, 
where  the  former, .  impressed  by.  Galileo's  predictions  of  the 
intellectual  consequences  of  scientific  progress,  resolves  "  to 
justify  the  wa3rs  of  God  to  man."  Zanella  was  a  broad-mii-ded 
and  patriotic  ecclesiastic,  and  his  character  is  justly  held  in 
equal  honour  with  his  poetry,  which,  if  hardly  to  be  termed 
powerful,  wears  a  stamp  of  peculiar  elegance  and  finish,  and 
asserts  a  place  of  its  own  in  modem  Italian  literature. 

ZANBSVILLK  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  atlhe  mouth  of 
the  Licking  rivef,  about  60  m.  E.  <rf  Columbus.  Pop.  (1890) 
31,009;  ('900)  83.538,  of  whom  143s  were  foreign-bom;  (1910, 
census)  38,036.  Zanesville  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus, 
the  Ohio  River  &  Western,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  the 
Zanesville  *&  Western,  and  the  Ohio  &  Little  Kanawha 
(B.  and  O.  system)  railways,  by  a  belt  line  around  the  city,  and 
by  the  Ohio  Electric  and  the  South-Eastera  Ohio  electric  inter- 
urban  Hnes.  By  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  the  Muskingum 
river  has  been  made  navigable  Tor  small  vessels  to  the  Ohio 
and  above  Zanesville  to  Dresden,  where  connexion  is  made  with 
the  Ohio  Canal  extending  north  to  Cleveland.  Within  the  dty 
limits  the  Muskingum  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  (including  a 
notable  concrete  Y  bridge)  and  the  Licking  by  two.  The 
business  districts  of  the  dty  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  two  rivers; 
the  residential  districts  being  chiefly  on  the  hills  to  the  north 
and  west  Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the  Federal 
building,  the  county  court-house,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Monumental  Building,  containing,  a  large  auditorium,  the 
Masonic  and  Oddfellows'  temples,  the  Market  building;  con- 
taining dty  offices,  a  National  Guard  armoury,  the  John  Mclntire 
public  library,  the  John  Mclntire  Children's  Home  (1880),  the 
Helen  Purccll  home  for  women,  the  county  infirmary,  the 
Bethesda  Hospital  (1890),  and  the  Good  Samaritan  hospital 
(190a;  under  the  Frandscan  Sisters).  The  John  Mclntire 
public  library  (about  ao.ooo  volumes)  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
Zanesville  Athenaeum  (1827)  and  the  Eunice  Buckingham 
library  of  the  former  Putnam  Female  Seminary  (1835)  here; 
Andrew  Carnegie  contributed  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  the 
building.  John  Mclntire  (1759-181 5),  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
provided  by  will  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  poor 
children,  and  such  a  school  was  maintained  from  1836  to  1856, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  dty  school  system,  annual  con- 
tributions being  made  from  the  fund  for  poor  chOdren;  later 
the  Mclntire  Home  was  founded,  and  in  1902  donations  to  the 
dty  school  83rstem  were  discontinued  and  the  entire  revenues 
of  the  estate  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Home,  which  is 
a  model  of  its  kind.    Zanesville  Is  an  important  centre  for  the 
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numufacture  of  art  and  domestic  pottery,  plain  and  omamenial 
tile,  building  and  paving  bricks,  and  other  clay  products.  In 
1905  it  ranked  sixth  among  the  cities  of  the  country  in  the 
amount  of  pottery  produced,  and  third  in  the  degree  of  the 
specialization  of  that  industry.  In  1905  the  value  of  all  factivy 
products  was  $7,047,637,  of  which  $i,x44,3S4  (16*2  per  cent.) 
rq>resented  pottery,  terra-cotta,  and  fireclay  products. 

Zanesville  was  first  platted  in  x8oo  by  Ebenezer  Zane  (1747- 
x8xi)  of  Wheding,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  his  brother 
Jonathan,  and  John  Mclntire,  his  son-in-law,  of  Alexandria,  Va^ 
who  .under  an  act  of  Congress  of  1796  surveyed  a  road  from 
Wheeling  to  what  is  now  Mayaville,  Kentucky,  and  received  for 
this  service  three  sections  of  land.  Jonathan  Zane  and  Mclntire 
selected  the  land  at  the  point  where  the  new  road  crossed  the 
Muskingum  river.  ThA  settlement  was  fint  called  Westboume 
and  bter  was  named  Zanesville;  a  post  office  was  established 
in  1 80s.  Zanesville  became  the  county-seat  upon  the  creation 
of  Muskingum  county  in  1804,  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from 
x8xo  to  x8x3,  was  mcorporated  as  a  town  in  x8x4,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1850. 

ZANOWILU  ISRAEL  (1864-  ),  Jewish  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  X4th  of  Februaiy  X864.  His  early 
childhood  was  ^lent  in  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol,  where  he 
received  his  first  schooling.  He  was.  in  his  ninth  year  when  his 
parents  settled  in  Spitalfields,  and  he  entered  the  Jews'  Free 
School,  where  eventually  ht  became  a  teacher.  Concurrently 
with  his  teaching  work  he  took  his  degree  with  honours  at  London 
University.  He  had  already  written  a  fantastic  tale  entitled 
Tke  Premier  and  the  Painter  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Cowen, 
when  he  resigned  his  position  as  a  teacher  owing  to  differences 
with  the  school  managers  and  ventured  into  journalism.  He 
founded  and  edited  Aridt  Tke  London  Puck,  and  did  much 
•miscellaneous  work  on  the  London  press.  He  made  his  literary 
reputation  with  a  novel,  the  Ckitdren  oftheCkeUo  (1893),  which 
was  followed  by  Ghetto  Tragedies  (1^3);  Tke  Master  (1895) ; 
Dreamers  of  tke  Ghetto  (1898);  Tke  Mantle  of  Elijak  (1901); 
and  other  tales  and  novels  of  great  interest  dealing  with  Jewish 
life.  CkiUren  of  tke  Gkeito  was  produced  in  a  play  in  New  York 
with  success  in  1899,  and  has  since  been  extensivdy  played  both 
in  English  and  Yiddish.  Others  of  his  plays  are:  Merely  Mary 
Ann^  played  at  the  Duke  of  York's  theatre,  axid  Tke  Serio- 
comic Governess;  Nurse  Marjorie;  and  Tke  Metting  'Pol,  all 
produced  in  New  York.  Mr  Zangwill  was  the  founder  ol  the 
International  Jewish  Territorial  Orifuiization  (see  ZiomsM ). 

ZANTB  (anc.  Zacyntkus),  an  island  of  Greece,  one  of  the 
Ionian  group,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  37**  40'  N.  lat  and  sx°  £. 
long.,  is  25  m.  long,  about  xa  broad,  and  64  m.  round»  with  an 
area  of  9^^  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  in  X907  of  49,50a.  Zante 
lies  8  m.  S.  of  Cephalonia,  forming  with  it,  Leucas  and  Ithaca 
a  crescent-shaped  insular  group,  which  represents  the  crests  of  a 
submerged  limestone  ridge  facing  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  Zante  is 
of  somewhat  irregular  oval  shape,  with  its  main  axis  disposed 
in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  indented  by 
a  deep  inlet  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  surface  is  mainly 
occupied  by  an  exten»ve  and  highly  productive  central  plain, 
skirted  on  the  west  side  by  a  range  of  bare  limestone  hills  from 
1000  to  X20O  ft.  .high,  which  fall  gently  landwards,  but  present 
bold  steep  cliffs  towards  the  seai  and  which  culminate  north- 
wards in  Mount  Skopos,  the  ancient  Elatos  (1600  ft.),  the  highest 
point  in  the  island.  On  the  east  side  the  plain  is  also  limited 
by  a  low  ridge,  which  still  justifies  the  epithet  of  nemorosa^  or 
the  "wooded,"  applied  by  Virgil  to  Zacynthus.  These  hills 
are  densely  dothed  to  their  summits  with  an  exuberant  growth 
of  olives,  figs,  myrtles,  laurels,  oranges,  akxs,  vines  and  other 
sub-tropical  plants.  The  central  plain  is  highly  cultivated, 
forming  an  almost  continuous  stretch  of  gardens  and  vineyards, 
varied  here  and  there  with  a  few  patches  of  comfieldsand  pasture 
lands.  Here  is  grown  a  peculiar  dwarf  vine,  whose  fruit,  the 
"  currant "  (from  "  Corinth  ")  of  commerce,  forms  the  chief 
resource  and  staple  export  of  Zante,  as  well  as  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.  The  vine,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft., 
begins  to  yield  in  seven  years  and  lasts  for  over  a  century.   From 


the  grape,  which  has  a  pleasant  bitter-sweet  taste,  a  wine  is 
also  extracted,  which  is  said  to  excd  all  others  in  flavour,  fire 
and  strength.  Besides, this  spedes,  thexe  are  nearly  fony* 
diflereAt  kinds  of  vine  and  ten  of  the  olive,  including  the  kan- 
dolia,  which  yields  the  best  edible  olive  beixy.  For  sixe,  vigorous 
growth  and  productiveness  the  olive  tree  of  Zante  is  rivaiUd 
only  by  that  of  Corfu. 

The  island  enjoys  a  healthy  climate;  and,  althou^  there  are 
no  perennial  streams,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is 
obtained  from  the  numerous  springs,  occurring  especially  in 
the  eastern  and  central  districts.  But  earthquakes  are  frequent 
and  at  times  disastrous.  During  recent  times  the  most  de- 
structive wen  those  of  181  x,  x8ao,  X840  and  1893;  and, 
although  the  prevailing  geological  formations  are  sedimentary, 
chiefly  calcareous*  there  seems  no  doubt  that  these  disturlMiroes 
are  <^  igneous  origin.  Other  indications  of  volcanic  agency 
are  the  oil  springs  occurring  on  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  bed  of 
the  sea  near  Cape  Skinari  on  the  north  side,  and  especially  the 
famous  pitch  or  bituminous  wells  already  mentioned  by  Herb- 
dotus  {Hist.,  bk.  iv.).  These  have  been  productive  throughout 
the  historic  period  and  still  yield  a  considerable  supply  of  pitch. 
They  are  situated  in  a  swamp  near  the  coast  village  of  Chi«ri. 
and  comprise  two  basins,  with  alternate  layers  of  water  and 
bitumen,  the  lower  ^eet  of  water  apparently  oommunicating 
with  the  sea. 

Zante,  capital  of  the  island,  is  a  considerable  seaport  on  the 
east  side,  with  a  population  in  X907  of  x3,5or..  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Zacynthus,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  21acynthus,  son  of  a  legeiidary  Arcadian  chief,  Dardanus,  to 
whom  was  also  attributed  the  neighbouring  citadel  of  I^phix 
But  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  tem[^  of  Artemis  that  formeriy 
crowned  Mount  Sk(q)os,  no  vestiges  can  now  be  discov^ed. 

Traditionally  the  island  formed  part  of  the  toritoiy  of 
Ulysses,  kixig  of  Ithaca.  It  was  peopled  in  ancient  times  by 
settlers  variously  represented  as  coming  from  Achaea  or  Arcadia. 
It  figures  occasionally  in  history  as  a  base  for  belligerents  in 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Thus  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  served 
as  a  naval  station  for  the  Athenians,  who  again  in  374  b.c 
endeavoured  to  acquire  it  for  a  similar  purpose;  in  357  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  Dion  on  his  expedition  against 
Syracuse.  In  2x7  it  was  seised  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  The 
Romans  captured  it  in  axx,  but  restored  it  temporarily  to 
Philip;  in  X91,  wishing,  to  keep  it  out  oi  the  hands  of  ambitious 
Greek  powers,  they  definitely  aimexed  it  In  86  it  was  raided 
by  Mithradates'  admiral  Ardielaus  during  a  short  foray  into 
Ionian  waters.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  Zante  was  included 
in  the  province  of  Epirus.  In  the  xxth  century  it  passed  to 
the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily;  after  the  Fourth  Crusade  it  be- 
longed at  various  times  to  the  despots  of  Eimtus,  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Orsini,  counts  of  Cephalonia.  After 
remaining  from  1357  to  1482  in  the  hands  of  the  Tocco  family 
it  became  a  Venetian  possession.  In  1797  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  after  a  short  occupation  by  the  Russians  w^ 
brought  under  British  protection;  in  1864  it  was  ceded  with 
the  other  Ionian  islands  to  the  Greek  kingdom. 

The  long  Venetian  occupation  is  reflected  in  the  appearance, 
character,  and  to  pome  extent  even  the  language  and  religion 
of  the  Zantiots.  Nearly  all  the  aristocracy  claim  Venetian 
descent;  most  of  the  upper  classes  are  bilingual,  !4>eaking  both 
Greek  and  Italian;  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  Even  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  although  mainly  .of  Greek  stock,  form  in  their 
social  usages  a  connecting  Unk  between  the  Hellenes,  whose 
language  they  speak,  and  the  Western  nations  by  whom  they 
were  so  long  ruled. 

SeeB.  Schmidt,  Die  Intd  Zahyntkos  (Freibuiv/189^;  B.  V. 
Head,  Historia  Numorum  (Oxford,  1887),  pp.  359-^. 

ZANY,  a  fool  or  silly  person.  The  word  came  into  English 
in  the  x6th  century  from  Ital.  Zane,  mod.  Zanni,  an  abbre\-ia- 
tion  of  the  name  Giovanni  (John).  This  familiar  form  of  the 
name  was  given  by  Itiilians  to  a  special  type  of  clown  or 
buffoon  who  acted  as  an  attendant  or  follower  of  the  regular 
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profeaskmal  doim  od  the  stage  and  made  diimsy  and  ludicrous 
attempts  to  mimic  his  perfonnance. 

ZANZXBAB,  a  sulUnate  and  British  protectorate  of  East 
Africa.  Tlie  sultanate,  formerly  of  much  htrger  extent  (see 
below,  History),  was  reduced  in  1890  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  some  adjacent  islets,  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
th«  coast  line — for  ten  miles  inland — of  the  protectorate  of 
British  East  Africa  iq.v,),  and  the  possession,  also  nominal,  of 
five  ports  on  the  Benadir  coast,  leased  to  Italy.  (In  1905  the 
sultan  of  Zanzibar  sold  his  sovereign  rights  to  these  ports  to 
Italy.  See  Somauland:  §  Italian.)  The  islands  of  Pemba  and 
Zanzibar  have  a  collective  area  of  xoao  sq.  m.  and  an  estimated 
population  (1909)  of  250,000. 

Topofvapky,  £rc.— The  politica]  and  commercial,  as  well  as  the 
Beograimical,  centre  of  the  state  is  the  fertile  and  densely  peopled 
island  of  Zanzibar,  which  lies  at  a  mean  distance  of  20  m.  from  the 
mainland,  between  5*  40'  and  6*  30'  S.  Pemba  {q.v.)  to  the  north 
and  the  more  distant  Mafia  (to  the  south)  form  with  Zanzibar  an 
independent  eeol<)glcal  system,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  coraUine 
reefs,  and  constituting  a  sort  of  outer  coast^line,  which  almost 
everywhere  presents  a  rocky  barrier  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  All 
three  are  dispcMcd  parallel  to  the  mainland,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  shallow  waters,  mostly  under  thirty  fathoms,  strewn 
with  numerous  roefs  dangerous  to  navigation,  especially  in  the 
Mafia  channel  opposite  the  Rufiji  delta.  (For  Mafia,  see  German 
East  Africa.)  Some  6  m.  N.  of  Zanzibar  and  forming  part  of 
tlM  coral  reef  is  the  small,  densely  wooded  island  of  Tumbatu.  Its 
inhabitants  are  excellent  saikna. 

Zanzibar  island  is 47  m.  longand  20  broad  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
It  has  an  area  of  640  sq.  m.  The  island,  called  Unguja  in  Swshlli, 
is  not  exclusively  of  coralline  formation,  several  heignts  of  a  reddish 
ferruffinous  clay  rising  in  gentle  slopes  400  to  450  ft.  in  the  centre 
and  aouble  that  in  the  north.  There  are  several  tolerable  natural 
harbours,  used  only  by  Arab  dhows,  the  port  of  Zanzibar  sufficing 
for  the  general  trade.  The  forests  which  formerly  covered  the 
island  have  largely  disappeared;  the  eastern  half  is  now  mostly 
coveted  with  low  scrub.  The  western  part  is  noted  for  the  luxun- 
ance  and  variety  of  its  flora,  notwithstanding  the  abacnceof  timber 
trees.  Among  fruit-trees  the  coco-nut  palm  is  conspicuous.  Each 
tree  yields  100  to  120  nuts  a  year.  In  places  there  are  extensive 
groves  of  these  trees,  elsewhere  the  palms  grow  indiscriminately 
among  other  trees,  which  include  the  mangrove  (in  swampy 
districts),  lemons,  sweet  and  sour  limes,  the  bread  fruitj^papaw, 
pomegranate,  tamarind,  the  orange  and  mango  trees.  Tne  two 
last-named  and  plantains  and  bananas  are  abundant.  The  mango 
trees  attain  a  great  size.  Many  of  the  fruit-trees  and  plants  have 
been  introduced  from  India  ana  Malaysia,  such  as  the  mangoateen, 
guava,  durian,  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  cloves,  all  of  which  thrive 
well.  The  soil  seems  specially  suited  for  the  dove,  which,  although 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  terrible  cyclone  in  1872,  completely  recovered 
from  that  disaster. 

Altboudt  the  fauna  is  almost  exclusivdy  continental,  Zanzibar 
till  recently  possessed  a'distinct  variety  of  monkey.  (Colobus  kirkii), 
which  appears  to  be  now  extinct.  Otner  varieties  of  monkeys  are 
fairly  numerous.  Hippopotami  have  occasionally  swum  to  the  island. 
Wild  boars  and  servals  are  common,  pythons  are  found  in  the 
swampa.  Camels  and  bullocks  are  used  as  draught  animals. 

Climate. — ^The  great  heat  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere render  the  climate  very  trying,  especially  to  Europeans.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
monsoons.  The  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  about  the  end  of 
November,  the  south-west  monsoon  in  April.  The  "  hot  season  " 
corresponos  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  when  the  minimum 
readings  of  the  thermometer  often  exceed  80*  F.  In  June  to 
September  the  minimum  readings  drop  to  72",  the  mean  annual 
temperature  being  about  80*.  Rain  lalls  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  December,  April  and  May  are  the  rainiest  months,  August 
to  October  the  driest.  The  average  annual  rainfall  (18  years' 
observations)  is  65  in.    (In  1859  as  much  as  170  in.  were  registered.) 

InhahitaiUi.-~Qti  the  east  side  of  the  island  the  inhabitants, 
a  Bantu-speaking  race  of  low  development,  probably  represent 
the  aboriginal  stock.  They  are  known  as  Wahadimu  and  are 
noted  as  good  fishermen,  cattle  raisers,  and  skilled  artisans. 
la  tlie  west,  and  especially  in  the  capital  (for  wMcb,  see  below), 
the  population  is  of  an  extremely  heterogeneous  character, 
including  full-blood  and  half-caste  Arabs,  Goanese,  Parsis, 
Hindus,  Comoro  Islanders,  Swahili  (9.V.)  of  every  shade*  and 
repreaentatiyes  of  tribes  from  all  p«rts  of  East  Africa.  The 
Arabs  number  about  7000;  Asiatics  (mostly  British  Indians), 
20,000;  ^ites  (chiefly  Britidi),  a  so.  Beskles  the  port  of  Zansibar 
there  are  no  laige  towns.  Chuaka  u  a  pleasant  health  resort  on 
the  eastern  shore  facing  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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ProdtuHon.-^Ckfvn  and  copta  are  the  chief  products  oi 
the  island.  There  are  also  extensive  chilli  and  rubber  planta* 
tions.  The  muhogo  (cassava),  the  tobacco  plant  and  vanilla 
.are  cultivated  on  a  smaller  scale;  experiments  in  cotton-grow- 
ing proved  unsuccessf uL  The  shambas  (plantations)  are  mostly 
the  property  of  Arabs.  The  labourers  are  chiefly  Swahilis,  and 
were  formerly  slaves.  The  labour  available  at  harvest  time  is 
often  inadequate,  and  year  after  year  a  large  proportioii  of  the 
dove  crop  has  remained  unpicked.  As  its  prosperity  depended 
much  more  on  its  transit  trade  (Zanzibar  being  the  entrepot 
for  all  the  East  African  ports  as  far  south  as  the  Zambni)  than 
on  agriculture  the  resources  of  the  island  were  aomewhat 
neglected;  but  when  in  the  early  years  of  the  aoth  century 
the  competition  of  Mombasa  and  Dar-es-Salaam  was  felt,  efforts 
were  made  to  increase  the  number  and  productiveness  of  the 
crops  and  also  to  decrease  costs  by  providing  better  means  of 
transport.  Good  roads  were  made  by  the  government,  and 
an  American  company  built  a  3-ft.  gauge  railway  from  Zanzibar 
town  to  the  north  of  the  island,  where  are  the  chief  plantations. 
Rice  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Rangoon  and  Bombay. 
Besides  rice,  cassava,  grown  on  the  island,  and  fish  (which  is 
abundant)  are  the  chief  foods  of  the  natives.  The  pigeon  pea 
{cajanus  Indicus)  is  common^  grown,  and  the  Waluidimu  and 
Watumbata  cultivate  the  betel-nut  creeper. 

Revenue  and  Currency. — Custom  duties  are  the  chief  source  of 
revenue.  Other  sources  are  registration  and  market  fees,  hut  tax 
(one  dollar  per  hut)  on  government  ground,  post  office  receipts,  Ac, 
and  the  produce  of  crown  shambas.  A  sum  of  £17,000  a  year  is 
paid  to  the  government  by  the  British  East  Amca  Protectorate 
tor  the  right  to  administer  the  mainland  portion  of  the  sultanate; 
the  Zanzibar  government  also  receives  some  £10,000  a  year  interest 
on  the  purchase  money  iiaid  by  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  part 
of  Zanzibar  territory  acquired  by  those  Powers.  In  1900  the  revenue 
was  £123,000  and  the  expenditure  £131,000.  In  1902  the  sultan, 
on  the  advice  of  the  British  government,  appointed  a  financial 
adviser,  under  whose  care  the  finances  steadily  improved.  In  1906 
the  revenue  was  £191,000,  the  expenditure  £156,000.  In  the  lut- 
named  year  there  was  a  public  debt  of  £88,000.  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  come  under  the  heads  of  admimstration, 
public  works,  civil  list  and  military  police. 

The  coinage  system  is  somewhat  complicated.  The  Maria  Theresa 
dollar  (equalling  approximately  38.  9a.)  is  used  as  a  standard  of 
value  in  price  quotations,  but  the  coin  is  not  in  circulation.  The 
Indian  rupee  is  in  universal  currency  and, the  British  sovereign 
is  legal  tender  at  the  fixed  rate  of  15  rupees  to  £1.  The  divuion 
of  the  rupee  into  annas  and  pice  was  abolished  in  r9o8  and  the 
rupee  divided  into  100  cents.  In  the  same  year  the  government 
isMied  notes  of  5,  10,  so,  50  and  100  rupees..  British  weights  and 
measures  are  used  in  wholesale  transactions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  frasila,  which  equals  35  lb  avoir. 

Rdigion,  Education  and  -  Justice. — Mahommedanism  Is  the 
dominant  religion.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Shafi  school,  but  the  sultan  and  his  relatives  are  schismatics  of 
the  Ibadhi  sect.  There  are  several  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
missions  with  branches  on  the  mainland.  These  missions  maintain 
schools.  The  government  supports  kuttabs  in  which  elementary 
education  b  given  in  Arabic  and  the  vernacular,  and  more  advanced 
schools  ia  which  English,  geography  and  arithmetic  are  taui^t. 
In  December  1892  the  uiltan  del^ated  to  the' British  agent  and 
consul-general  his  right  to  try  all  cases  in  which  a  British  subject 
is  plaintiff  or  accuger,  and  the  defendant  or  accused  is  a  Zanzibar 
subject.  The  British  court  also  tries  all  cases  in  which  other 
Europeans  (and  Americans)  are  oonoemed,  the  consular  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  other  Powera  having  been  noally  abolished  in  1907. 
Cases  between  natives  are  tried  by  Moslem  tribunals.  There  is  a 
military  police  force  under  a  British  officer. 

History, — From  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  is  any 
record  the  African  seaboard  from  the  Red  Sea  to  an  unknown 
distance  southwards  was  subject  to  Arabian  influence  and 
dominion.  Egjrptians,  Chinese  and  Malays  also  appear  to  have 
visited  the  coast.  At  a  I^ter  period  the  coast  towns  were  founded 
or  conquered  by  Persian  and  Arab  Mahommedans  vho,  for 
the  most  part,  fled  to  East -Africa  between  the  8th  and  ixt^ 
centuries  on  account  of  the  religious  differences  of  the  times 
the  refugees  being  schismatics.  Various  small  states  thus  grew 
up  along  the  coast,  Mombasa  seeming  to  be  the  most  important. 
Tliese  states  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Zcnj  empire, 
though  they  were  never,  probably,  united  under  one  ruler. 
Kilwa  (f  .p.)  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  "  empire."    The 
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seaboard  itself  took  the  name  of  2^nqud>ar  (cornipled  to 
Zanzibar  by  the  Banyan  traders),  the  Balid  cz-Zcnj,  or  **  Land 
of  the  Zenj "  of  the  Arabs,  a  term  which  corresponds  to  the 
Hindu-bar,  or  '*  land  of  the  Hindu,"  formerly  applied  to  the 
west  coast  of  India.  By  Ibn  Batuta,  who  visited  the  coast  in 
1328,  and  other  Arab  writers  the  Zenj  people  are  referred  to  in 
a  general  way  as  Mahommedan  negroes;  and  they  are  no  doubt 
still  represented  by  the  semi'dvilized  Mahommedan  Bantus 
now  collectively  known  as  the  Swahili  or  "  coast  people,"  and 
in  whose  veins  is  a  large  admixture  of  Asiatic  blood.  The  Zenj 
"  empire  "  began  to  decline  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Portuguese  in  East  African  waters  at  the  dose  of  the  15th 
century.  To  them  fell  in  rapid  succession  the  great  dties  of 
Kilwa  with  its  300  mosques  (i  505),  Mombasa  the  "  Magnificent " 
(1505),  and  soon  after  Malindi  and  Mukdishu  the  "  Immense  " 
(Ibn  Batuta).  Hie  Portuguese  rule  was  troubled  by  many 
revolts,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  x6th  century  the  chid  dties 
were  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  who  came  by  sea,  and  by  the 
Zimbas,  a  fierce  n^pro  tribe,  who  came  overland  from  south  of 
the  Zambezi.  On  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  X7th 
century  was  built  up  that  of  the  Imams  of  Muscat.  Over  their 
African  dominions  Uie  Imams  placed  wUis  or  viceroys,  who  in 
time  became  independent  of  their  overlord.  In  Mombasa 
power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mazrui  family.  The  island 
of  2Uinzibar,  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1503-8,  was  occupied 
by  the  Arabs  in  1730,  and  in  1832  the  town  of  Zanzibar, 
then  a  place  of  no  note,  was  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions 
by  the  Sayyid  Said  of  Muscat,  who  reconquered  all  the  towns 
formerly  owning  allegiance  to  the  Imams,  Mombasa  being 
taken  by  treachery  in  1837.  On  the  death  of  ^aid  in  1856  his 
dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  the  African 
section  falling  to  Majid,  who  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  his 
younger  brother  Bargash  ibn  Said,  commonly  known  as  sultan 
of  Zanzibar.  Bargash  witnessed  the  dismemberment  of  his 
dominions  by  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  (see  Africa, 
S  5),  and  in  March  x888  left  to  his  successor,  Sayyid  Khalifa, 
a  mere  fragment  of  the  territories  over  which  he  had  once  ruled. 
The  Sayyids  Majid  and  Bargash  acted  largdy  under  the  influence 
of  Sir  John  Kirk  (f.v.),  who  from  x866  to  1887  was  consular 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  Zanzibar.  'By  Sir  John's 
efforts  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  throughout 
the  sultanate  had  been  condudcd  in  X873. 

In  the  negotiations  between  the  Powers  for  the  partition 
of  Africa  the  supremacy  of  British  interests  in  the  island  was 
acknowledged  by  Germany  and  France,  thus  rendering  a  treaty 
made  in  X862  between  France  and  Great  Britain  ^cognizing 
the  **  independence  "  of  Zanzibar  of  no  effect.  On  the  4th  <rf 
November  1890  the  sultanate  was  proclaimed  a  British  pro- 
tectorate, in  conformity  with  conventions  by  which  Great 
Britain  on^er  part  ceded  Heligoland  to  Germany  and  renounced 
all  claims  to  Madagascar  in  favour  of  France.^  Sultan  (Sayyid) 
Ala,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Sayyid  Khalifa  in  February 
1890,  in  August  following  issued  a  decree  which  resulted  in  the 
liberation  of  large  numbers  of  slaves.  Sayyid  AU  was  succeeded 
in  March  1893  by  Hamed  bin  Thwain,  on  whose  death  in  August 
1896  his  cousin,  Sayyid  Khalid,  prodaimed  himself  sultan,  and 
seized  the. palace.  The  British  government  disapproved,  and 
to  compd  Khalid 's  submission  the  palace  was  bombarded  by 
warships.  Khalid  fled  to  the  German  consulate,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  maiiiland,  and  Hamed  bin  Mahommed, 
brother  of  Hamed  bin  Thwaiii,  was  faistaQed  sultan  by  the 
British  representative  (27th  of  August  X896).  The  government 
was  reconstituted  under  British  auspices  in  October  189X,  when 
Sir  Lloyd  Mathews*  was  appoint^  prime  minister,  and  the 

*  By  the  Zanzibar  Order  In  Council.  1906,  the  nrotectorate  of 
Zannbar  was  limited  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  includ- 
ing the  territorial  waters  thereof  and  any  islets  within  those  waters. 

"Sir  lAaiyd  Mathews  (1850-1901)  was  a  British  naval  officer. 
He  8er\^  in  Ashanti  1873-74  and  went  to  2Unsibar  in  1875  s* 
lieutenant  on  a  ship  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
In  1877  he  was  selected  to  command  the  military  force  being  raised 
by  Sayyid  Bargash  and  thereafter  devoted  hts  scrvires  entirely  to 
the  Zanzibar  government.    He  was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  in  (894. 


sultan  made  virtually  a  crown  pensioner,  with  a  avSl  Est  of 
I  ao,ooo  rupees.   In  1897  the  legal  status  of  slaveiy  was  abolished, 
competisation  bdng  ^ven  to  slave  owners.     In  Jiily    1902 
Hamed  bin  Mahommed  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  fats  son  Ak 
bin  Hamud,  bom  in  1885.    The  British  government 
sented  by  an  agent  and  consul-general,  without  wboec 
no  important  steps  can  be  undeitaken.    This  officer  also  ad- 
ministered the  East  Africa  Protectonte,  but  the  dual  apponst- 
ment  was  found  to  hamper  the  progress  of  both  protecUMrates, 
and  in  X904  when  Mr  Basil  S.  Cave  was  ^ven  charge  ai  the 
Zanzibar  protectorate  another  officer  was  appealed  for  the 
mainland.    In  X906  the  British  agent  assumed   ware    ditect 
control  over  the  protectorate  and  again  reorganized  the  adminb*      j 
tratioa,  Capt.  (locally  general)  A.  £.  H.  Raikes  being  appointed 
prime  minister.    These  changes,  together  with  the  abolitiae 
of  foreign  consular  jurisdiction,  led  to  many  reforms  in  the      | 
government  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Zanrihari 
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ZAKZIBAR,  an  East  African  seaport,  capital  of  the  island 
and  sultanate  of  the  same  name,  in  6*  9^  S.,  39"  x  5'  E.   The  town 
is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  36  m.  N.E.  of  the 
mainland  port  of  Bagamoyo,  which  is  viuble  from  Tlatngibar 
in  very  d^r  weather.    Zanzibar  is  built  on  a  triangular-shaped 
peninsula  about. a  mile  and  a  half  long  which  runs  from  east 
to  west,  forming  a  safe  and  spadous  roadstead  or  bay  with 
a  minimum  depth  of  water  exceeding  five  fathoms.     Ocean 
steamers  anchor  in  the  roadstead  and  are  loaded  and  discharged 
by  lighters.    The  harbour,  frequented  by  British,  German  and 
French  steamers,  warships  and  Arab  dhows,  affords  a  constant 
scene  <^  animation.    Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  town  presents  a 
pleasant  prospect  with  its  mosques,  white  flat-topped  bouses, 
barracks,   forts,   and   round   towers.     The   most    prominent 
buildings  are  the  Sultan's  pslace  and  the  Government  offices 
(formerly  the  British  consulate),  the  last-named  situated  at  the 
Point,  Uie  south-west  horn  of  the  bay.    To  the  left  ojf  the 
palace — ^viewed  from  the  sea — is  the  "  stone  ship,"  a  scries  of 
water  tanks  (now  disused)  the  front  of  which  is  cleverly  carved 
to  resemble  a  ship.    The  town  consists  of  two  quarters-^ 
Shangani,  the  centre  of  trade  and  residence  of  the  sultan,  and 
the  eastern  suburb,  formerly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town  by  the  Malagash  Uigoon,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  now  diained. 
For  the  most  part  2^anzibar  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  in  which  live  the  Banyans,  Singalese,  the 
negro  porters,  fishermen  and  haU-castes.    There  are  numeroos 
markets.  In  Shangani  are  the  houses  of  the  European  merchants 
and  the  chief  Arabs,  and  the  headquarters  of  various  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  missions.    Characteristic  of  the  streets  are 
the  carved  and  massive  wooden  doors,  whose  blackness  con- 
trasts with  the  white  stone  of  the  houses,  and  the  bri^^t  red  ol 
the  acadas  in  the  garden  enclosures.    Ndia  Kun  or  Main  Road 
extends  from  the  Suhan's  (>alace  to  the  (new)  British  Agency 
at  Mnaii  Moja,  a  castellated  building  situated  fat  beautiful 
grounds.    Along  this  thoroughfare  are  the  custom  house,  the 
post  office  buildings  (an  imporing  edifice)  and  several  con- 
sulates.  In  a  turning  off  Main  Street  is  the  residence  of  Tippoo 
Tib  (now  an  hotel).  Next  to  this  house  is  the  English  Cbb,  snd 
in  the  same  street  are  the  law  courts  (built  1909-10).   The 
Anglican  cathedral  (built  1873-79)  a  semi-Gothic  corsl  building, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  dave  market.   The  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral— in  the  Renaissance  style— is  one  of  the  finest  boiU- 
ings  in  East  Africa.    On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  at  Mnari 
Moja  is  a  public  park,  a  golf  course  and  cricket  ground.'  Zanabar 
is  well  supplied  with  pure  water  brought  from  the  ndg^bouring 
hills. 
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Subnuuipe  cables  oonoect  Ztndlmr  fifth  ill  jtarts  of  the  worid; 
whilst  lines  of  steamships  from  Europe  and  India  make  it  a 
regular  port  U  tail.  It  was  not,  however,  utitfl  19x0  that  direct 
steamship  communication  with  London  was  established.  The 
average  annual  vahie  of  the  external  trade  for  the  five  yean 
X90»-6  was:  imports,  £i/>75.58o;  exports,  £1,084,334.  In  1907 
the  imports  were  valued  at  £11233,957,  the  exports  at  £1^0,067. 
The  fiigures  for  1908  were:  imports,  £969,841;  exports,  £977,638. 
Many  of  the  imports  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mainland 
also  figure  as  exports.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  ivoiy, 
and  rhinoceros  honi,  gum  copal,  hides  and  skins.  Cloves, 
clove  stems  and  copra  arc  the  chief  exports,  the  production  of 
the  Island.  The  bulk  of  the  articles  named,  with  the  exception 
of  copra,  are  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom;  India,  however, 
has  a  laiger  trade  with  Zanzibar  than  any  other  country. 
FVom  it  are  imported  food  stuffs  (rice,  grain,  flour,  ghee,  groceries) 
and  piece  goods.  The  copra  is  sent  almost  exclusively  to 
Marseilles.  The  moat  valuable  articles  of  import  are  piece 
goods  and  rice.  The  piece  goods  come  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  America  and  the  Netherlands,  the  lice  entirely 
from  IncUa,  Other  imports  of  value  are  building  material, 
coal,  petroleum  and  sugar. 

The  motley  population  of  Zanzibar  is  indicative  of  the  oom- 
mercial  importance  of  the  city.    Its  geographical  position  has 
made  it  the  key  of  East  Africa  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Ddagoa 
Bay.     "  When  you  play  on  the  flute  at  Zanzibar  "  (says  an 
Arab  proverb)  '*  all  Africa  as  far  as  the  lakes  dances."    Fipm 
the  time  (1833)  when  Seyyid  Said  of  Muscat  fixed  on  the  town 
as  the  capital  of  his  empire,  "Zanzibar  became  the  centre  of  the 
trade  between  the  African  continent,  India,  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius.    It 
also  speedily  obtained  a  large  trade  with  Europe  and  America. 
The  Americans  were  the  first  among  white  meitJiants  to  realize 
the  possibilities  of  the  port,  and  a  United  States  consulate  was 
established  as^early  as  1836.    The  name  Merikani,  applied  to 
cotton  goods  uid  blankets  on  the  east  coast,  is  a  testimony  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  American  trader.    Zanzibar  is  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  city  the  capital  of  negro  Africa;  made  so, 
however,  not  by  the  negroes  bu^by  Arab  conquerors  and  traders. 
The  aspect  of  the  city  has  changed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  British  protectorate,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  maxket 
and  of  slavery  itself,  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitation;  but 
Professor  Henry  Druntmond  in  Tropical  Africa  (1888)  aptly 
sketched  the  characteristics  of  Zanzibar  in  pre-protectorate  days 
when  be  wrote  of  it  as  a  "  cesspool  of  wickedness  Oriental  in 
hs  appearance,  Mahommedan  in  its  religion,  Arabian  in  its 
morals  ...  a  fit  capital  for  the  Dark  Continent."     Neverthe- 
less Zanzibar  in  those  days  was  the  foois  of  all  exploring  and 
nussionary  work  for  the  interior,  the  portal  throu^  which 
civilizing   influences  penetrated  into  the  eastern  section  of 
equatorial  Africa.     The  growth  of  the  British  and  German 
protectorates  on  the  neighbouring  shores  led  in  the  early  years 
of  the  3oth  century  to  considerable  trade  which  had  hitherto 
gone  through  Zanzibar  being  diverted  to  Mombasa  and  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  but  Zanzibar  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the  great 
distributing  centre  for  the  eastern  seaboard. 

ZAPAR08,  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  of  South  American 
Indians  of  the  river  Napo.  They  occupy  some  12,000  sq.  m. 
between  the  Napo  and  the  Pastaza.  Their  only  industries 
are  hammock  plaiting  and  fishing-net  weaving.  Polygamy  fa 
general.    They  wear  a  long  skirt  of  bark-  fibre. 

ZARA  (Serbo-Croatian  Zadar),  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
Austria.  Pop.  (1900),  of  town  and  commune,  33,506:  includ- 
faig  a  garrison  of  1330.  Zara  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
$2  m.  S.E.  of  Trieste,  and  opposite  the  islands  of  Ugliano  and 
Pasman,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  Channel  of 
Zara.  It  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  provincial  diet,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  an  Orthodox  bish<^. 
The  promontory  on  which  it  stands  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  deep  moat,  practically  making  an  island  of  the  dty. 
In  1873  the  ramparts  of  Zara  were  converted  into  elevated 
promenades  conmanding  extensive  view»  to  seaward  and  to 
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landward.  Of  its  four  old  gates  one,  the  Porta  Marina,  in- 
corporates the  relics  of  a  Roman  arch,  and  another,  the  Porta 
di  Terrafenna,  was  designed  in  the  16th  century  by  the  Veronese 
artist  Sanmichele.  The  chief  interest  of  Zara  lies  in  its  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Anastasia,  a 
fine  Romanesque  basilica,  boilt  between  x^oa  and  1905.  The 
churches  of  St  Chiysogonos  and  St  Simeon  are  also  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  St  Mary^  retains  a  fine  Romanesque 
campanile  of  1x05.  The  round  church  of  St  Donatus,  tradi- 
tionally but  eooneously  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
{^h  ceatufy  on  the  aite  of  a  temple  of  Juno,  is  used  for 
secular  purposes.  The  church  treasuries  contain  some  of  the 
finest  Dalmatian  metal-work;  notably  the  silver  aik  or  re- 
hquaxy  of  St  Simeon  (X380),  and  the  pastoral  stafi  of  Bislu^ 
Valareuo  (1460).  Most  of  the  Roman  remains  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  fortifications.  But  two  squares  are 
embellished  with  lofty  mari>le  colnmns;  a  Roman  tower  stands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town;  and  tome  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  may  be  seen  outside  the  ramparts.  Among  the  other 
chief  boikUngs  are  the  Loggia  del  Comune,  rebuilt  in  X56S,  and 
containing  a  public  library;  the  old  palace  of  the  priors,  now 
the  governor's  residence;  and  the  episcopal  palaces.  The 
harbour,  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  is  safe  and  ^lacious, 
and  it  is  axmually  entered  by  about  3500  small  vessels,  mainly 
engaged  in  the  coaating  trade.  Large  quantities  of  maraschino 
are  distilled  in  Zara;  and  the  local  industries  include  fishixig, 
glass^lowiag,  and  the  preparation  of  oil,  flour  and  wax. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  empire  Zara  was  a  flourishing 
Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Jadara,  subsequently  changed 
to  Diadora.  It  remained  united  with  the  eastern  empire  down 
to  998,  when  it  sought  Venetian  protection.  For  the  next  four 
centuries  it  was  always  uitder  Venetian  or  Hungarian  rule, 
changing  hands  repeatedly.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Hungarians 
at  the  end  of  the  isth  century,  but  was  recaptured  by  the 
Venetians  in  X202,  with  the  aid  of  French  crusaders  on  their 
way  to  Palestine.  In  1409  it  was  finally  purchased  from 
Hungary  by  Venice  for  100,000  ducats.  In  2792  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Austria.  From  1809  to  18x3  it  belonged  to 
Prance. 

About  15  m.  S.E.  is  Zara  Vecdda,  or  Old  Zara,  an  insignificant 

village  on  the  site  of    Biograd,  the  former  midence  of  the 

Crcntian  kings,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  between 

Venice  and  Hungary. 

See  Angelo  Nani,  Zara,  e  suoi  Dintomi  (2bra,  1878),  and  Notitie 
Storicke  Mta  CiUd  di  Zara,  (Zara,  1883). 

ZARCILLO  T  ALCARAZ,  FRANCISCO  (1707-1781),  Spanish 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  Murcia  on  the  X2th  of  May  1707.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  completed  the  statue  of  St  Ines  of  Moitte- 
pukiano,  which  had  been  begun  for  the  Dominicans  at  Murcia 
by  his  father.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  the  care  of  the  family 
fell  upon  Francisco,  who  with  the  help  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
organized  a  workshop.  In  1765  he  also  founded  a  small 
academy,  which,  however,  was  speedily  dissdved  owing  to  dis- 
union among  the  members.  In  the  Ermita  de  Jes(irin  Murcia 
may  be  seen  Zarcillo*s  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  a 
vast  work  in  which  all  the  sculptor's  qualities  and  defects  are 
revealed.  In  the  church  of  St  Miguel  arc  an  Immaculate 
Conception  and  a  St  Francis.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  Christ  at  the  Well  in  the  chiuxh  of  Santa  Maria  dcUas 
Gracias  in  Murda,  and  of  the  sculptures  in  San  Pedro  and  in 
the  Capudne  monastery  in  Murda.  Zardllo  worked  in  wood, 
whith  was  coloured.  The  ascription  of  the  stone  sculptures 
on  the  facade  of  the  St  Nicolas  Church  in  Murda  to  him  rests  on 
conjecture.    He  died  at  Murcia  in  1781. 

See  B.  Haendcke.  Stvdien  utr  CeukichU  dtr  spanischen  PlasHk 
(Stnudnjtg,  1900). 

ZARH6n.  a  mountain  in  Morocco,  9}  m.  N.  of  Mequinez,  on 
whose  hillside  is  the  town  Mulai  Idris  2^rh6n,  so  called  after 
Mulai  IdrSs  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Moorish  empire,  who  was 
buried  there  in  a.d.  792.  The  whole  town  is  considered  as  a 
sanctuary,  pays  no  taxes,  provides  no  sddien  and  is  never 
visited  save  by  Mahommedans.    Near  the  town  ar^  the  ruins 
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of  Volubflis — ^Kasar  Fara*on  or  Phinoh*8  Castle,  once  the 
Roman  capital,  and  the  first  home  of  Idris. 

ZARIA,  a  province  o!  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  It  lies  approximately  between  5*  50'  and  8**  30^  £. 
and  9*  40^  «nd  xz°  30'  N.  It  has  an  area  of  22,000  sq.  m.  and 
an  estimated  popt^tion  of  about  250,000.  The  province,  of 
which  a  great  portion  consists  of  open  rolling  plains,  is  watered 
by  the  Kaduna  affluent  of  the  Nigcr'and  its  many  tributaries, 
and  is  generally  healthy  and  suitable  for  cultivation.  The 
chief  towns  are  Zaria,  the  capital  of  the  emirate,  87  m.  S.W.  of 
Kancr,  and  Zungeru,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  adminis- 
tration im  the  whole  of  Northern  Nigeria.  The  British  station 
at  ZariftWtown,  with  an  elevation  oi  2150  ft.,  has  so  far  proved 
the  heaiOiest  and  most  agreeable  point  of  occupation  in  the 
protectorate,  The  climate  here  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year 
is  bracing,  and  in  the  cold  season  there  is  frost  at  night. 

The  British  capital  at  Zungeru,  in*  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  province,  less  fortunate  than. Zaria,  has  only  an  elevation 
oi  about  450  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  climate,  though  better  than 
that  of  Lokoja,  is  still  relaxing  and  trying  for  Europeans.  The 
site  of  Zungeru,  6^  9'  40'  E.  9°  48'  32*^  N.,  was  selected  in  1901. 
By  the  summer  of  1902  brick  houses  for  the  public  departments, 
a  residency,  a  hospital,  barracks  and  a  certain  number  of 
houses  for  the  civilian  staff  had  been  erected,  and  the  town  is 
now  a  flourishing  settlement,  having  all  the  appearance  of  an 
English  suburban  town  with  shaded  avenues  and  public  gardens 
clustering  on  either  ride  of  the  river  Dago,  over  which  several 
bridges  have  been  thrown. 

Zaria  is  not  a  great  grain-producing  province.  Its  principal 
crop  is  cotton,  of  which  the  surplus  is  avaihible  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  among  the  M&hommedan  population  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  doth,  agricultural  and  culinary  implements, 
Birmingham  goods,  soap,  oil,  sugar  and  European  provisions. 
The  construction  of  roads,  telegraphs  and  other  public  works 
consequent  upon  the  BritisJi  occupation  of  the  province  makes 
somewhat  heavy  calls  upon  the  local  labour  supply  and  ac- 
centuates to  some  of  the  large  landowners  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  the  practice 
of  owning  domestic  slaves  is  not  forbidden,  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  render  the  transition  from  sUve  labour 
to  free  labour  as  gradual  as  possible. 

The  ancient  state  of  Zaria,  also  called  Zeg-Zeg  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  was  one  of  the 
original  seven  Hausa  stai.es.  It  suffered  all  the  fluctuations 
of  Hausa  history,  and  in  the  i3lh  and  early  X4th  centimes  seems 
to  have  been  the  dominating  state  of  Hausaland.  At  later 
periods  it  underwent  many  conquests  and  submitted  in  turn  to 
Kano,  Songhoi  and  Bornu.  At  the  end  of  the  xSth  century  it 
was  an  independent  state  living  under  its  own  Mahommedan 
rulers;  but,  like  the  rest  of  northern  Hausaland,  it  was  con- 
quered in  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Fula  Dan  Fodio.  It  remained  a  Fulani  emirate  paying 
allegiance  to  Sokoto  up  to  the  period  of  the  British  occupation 
of  Nigeria,  January  1900.  Early  in  1900  a  British  garrison 
was  placed  at  Wushishi,  a  town  in  the  soutlh-westem  comer  of 
the  emirate  which  marks  the  limit  of  navigation  of  the  Kaduna 
river.  The  emir  of  Zaria  professed  friendliness  to  the  British, 
and  at  his  own  request  British  troops  were  quartered  at  his 
capital,  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the  threatened  attacks 
of  Kontagora.  In  March  1902  the  province  was  taken  under 
British  administrative  control.  Throughout  that  year  it  was 
found  that,  notwithstanding  his  friendly  professions,  the  emir 
of  Zaria  was  intriguing  with  Kano  and  Sokoto,  then  openly 
hostile  to  Great  Britain,  while  at  the  same  time  he  continued, 
contrary  to  his  undertsJcing  in  return  for  British  protection, 
to  raid  for  slaves  and  to  perpetrate  acts  of  brutal  tyranny  and 
oppression.  He  was  deposed  in  the  autumn  of  .1902,  and  after 
the  Sokoto-Rano  campaign  of  1903,  which  assured  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  protectorate,  another  emir  was  appointed 
to  Zaria.  Hie  new  emir,  Dan  Sidi,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown  and  accepted  his  appointment  on  the  condi- 
tions required  of  all  the  Nigerian  native  rulers.    He  afterwards 


continued  to  act  in  loyal  co-operation  with  the  Bxitiik  i: 
ministration.. 

The  province  has  been  organized  for  adndnistiatioa  oa  £ 
same  system  as  the  rest  of  the  protectorate.  It  bas !«: 
divided  into  four  administrative  districts,  each  under  &  Bsix 
assistant  resident.  A  good  cart  road  suitable  for  lAtec 
traffic  has  been  constructed  between  Zungeru  and  Zuu,  a- 
the  Kaduna  has  been  handsomely  bridged  at  a  point  k: 
Wushishi,  which  is  the.  meeting-point  of  main  canTis  rcsa 
and  whence  there  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  vniBtetnpisI 
water  carriage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  'Ihe  devdopoKfi' 
trade  was  further  facilitated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Eiiik 
occupation  by  the  building  of  a  light  railway  from  Barijvh  1 
point  on  the  Kaduna  river  bdow  Wushishi,  to  ZuKgera.  Tn 
line  was  superseded  by  the  construction,  in  1907-1909,0^1 
3  ft.  6  in.  railway  from  Baio,  a  port  on  the  lower  Ktga.  tk 
Zungeru,  whence  the  line  was  continued  to  Zaria. 

The  taxation  scheme  introduced  by.  the  British  adicics^ 
tion  works  satisfactorily,  and  the  revenue  shows  a  r^-^' 
surplus.  Courts  of  justice  have  been  establkhcd  in  'Jt 
administrative  districts.  In  1904  Zaria  suffered  from  tk  £» 
fortune  of  a  famine,  but  excellent  harvests  restored  pro^^ 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  province  shows  every  a^  - 
contentment  under  existing  rule.  The  main  artery  of  eoisr^ 
which  runs  from  Zaria  to  Wushishi  has  been  rendered  not  ct? 
safe  and  peaceful,  but  has  been  made  so  much  more  €OicBic<i'^- 
by^the  construction  of  a  good  road  and  by  the  bridgiof  <3f^ 
river  that  the  north  and  south  trade  is  steadily  increis^ 
The  local  movements  of  trade  throughout  the  province  SR^^ 
greater. 

A  large  portion  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  psgutr^ 
especially  in  th6  south  and  the  south-west.  These  &^- 
require  more  direct  British  supervision  than  the  Fula  distii"' 
in  which  the  native  administration,  under  British  oootrcU 
fairly  efiicient.  The  creation  of  an  administrative  divisos  i 
Kachia  with  a  British  station  and  garrison  at  Kachia  tovraUi 
an  excellent  effect,  and  the  resident  was  able  to  report  ia  if. 
that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  once  dangerous  pag&n  &^ 
now  buy  cloth,  kolas  and  salt  from  the  traders  in  dchacs^  'f_ 
mats,  rubber,  palm  oil  and  com,  instead  of  seizing  these  ar'-^- 
as  they  formerly  did."  (F.  l^L' 

ZARUNO,  GIOSEFFO  (X5Z7-X590),  Italian  musical  ibtc-i^^ 
sumamed  from  his  birthplace  Zasunps  Clodifnsis.  ^»  ^■ 
at  Chioggia,  Venetia,  in  15x7  (not  1540,  as  Bumey  and  fii*^'  - 
say).  Studying  in  his  youth  for  the  Church,  be  was  adzutt  • 
to  the  minor  orders  in  1539  and  ordained  deacon  io  15^'  ** 
Venice;  but  he  soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  stwiy^^ 
music  under  the  guidance  of  Adrian  Willaert.  then  cboinnai^ 
at  St  Mark's.  Willaert,  dying  in  xs62.  was  succeeie^  ■; 
Cipriano  di  Rore,  on  whose  removal  to  Parma  in  i5^S  ^^:^!' 
was  elected  choirmaster.  Though  now  remembered  cli-'I 
for  invaluable  contributions  to  the  theory  of  music,  it  if  ^^"^] 
that  he  must  have  been  famous  both  as  a  practical  nusici^'^^ 
as  a  composer;  for,  notwithstanding  the  limited  nombcra'^ 
printed  works,  consisting  of  a  volume  entitled  Modvlotu*^  - ' 
Vocum  (Venice,  1566),  and  a  few  motets  and  madrigals  sa"^:- 
through  the  collections  of  Scotto  and  other  contemporaiy  ptj' 
lishers,  he  both  produced  and  superintended  the  puUic  w 
formance  of  some  important  pieces  in  the  service  of  the  rep*^' 
First  among  these  was  the  music  written  to  celebrate  the  b^'j; 
of  Lcpanto  (on  the  7th  of  October  X57x).  Again,whcn  Henry  ^ 
of  France  passed  through  Venice  on  his  return  from  P**'" " 
XS74.  Zarlino  directed  on  board  the  "  Buccnlaur "  the  F 
formance  of  an  ode  for  which  he  himsdf  bad  comp«™ 
music,  to  verses  supplied  by  Rocco  Benedetti  aj>d  y^^^ 
Frangipani.  The  ode  was  followed  by  a  solemn  sf^'^  "* ' 
Mark's,  in  which  Zariino's  music  formed  a  prominent  ^a^^ 
and  the  festival  concluded  with  the  reprcseatatwn  oi  a  djaro»  ^ 
piece  entitled  Orjeo  composed  by  Zarlino.  When  the  "■•* '^ 
of  S.  Maria  dclla  Salute  was  founded  in  1577  to  o)®®^'^'^;, 
the  plague,  he  composed  a  solemn  mass  for  the  occasKjD^  • 
one  of  these  works  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence;  the 
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exattii^  we  pMMM  of  2arUno's'C0mp0tttioiis  on  a  srwd  scale 
b  a  MS^masB  for  foiu  voices,  in  the  Ubiaxy  of  the  Philhannoaic 
JLycetun  at  Bologna.  He  died  at  Vemce  on  the  X4th,  or 
according  to  some  the  4th,  of  February  1590. 

Zaxlino's  first  thcoretica]  work  wa*  the  IstUvHoui  Armonkht 
\Vcnlce.  1558;  reprinted  IS62  and  1573}.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Dimaslrationi  Armcnicnt  (Venice,  1571:  reprinted  1573)  and 
by  the  Sojbplimenti  iiusicali  (Venice,  is88).  Finally,  in  a  complete 
coition  ot  his  works  puUished  shortly  before  his  death  Zarlino 
reprinted  these  three  treatises,  accompanied  by  a  Tract  on  Patience, 
a  biscourse  on  the  True  date  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord^  an  essay 
on  The  Origin  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  Resolution  of  Some  poubts 
Concerning  the  Correction  of  the  Julian  Calendar  (Venice,  X589)-' 

The  Istttutioni  and  Dimostrationi  Armoniche  deal,  like  most  otlwr 
theoretical  works  of  the  period,  with  the  whole  science  of  music  as 
it  was  understood  in  the  i6th  century.    The  earlier  chapters,  treat* 
ing  chiefly  of  the  arithmetical  foundations  of  the  science,  differ 
but  little  in  their  line  of  argument  from  the  prindtrfes  laid  down 
by  Fletro  Aron,  Zacconi,  and  other*  early  writers  01  the  Boeotian 
school ;  but  in  bk.  ii.  of  the  Institutioni  Zarlino  boldly  attacks  the 
false  system  of  tonality  to.  which  the  proportions  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean tetrachord,  if  strictly  carried  out  in  practice,  must  inevit- 
ably lead.    The  fact  that,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  they 
never  were  strictly  carried  out  in  the  Italian  medieval  schbols, 
at  least  after  the  invention  of  counterpoint,  in  no  wise  diminishes 
the  force  of  the  reformer's  argument.    The  point  at  issue  was. 
tiiat  neither  in  the  polyphonic  school,  in  which  Zarlino  wa^ educated, 
nor  in  the  later  monodic  school,  of  which  his  rccalciaEant  pupil, 
Vlncenxo  Galilei,  was  the  most  redoubtable  champion,  could  those 
proportions  be  tolerated  in  practice,  however  attractive  they  rofght 
be  to  the  theorist  in  thetr  mathematical  aspect.    So  persistently 
does  the  human  ear  rebel  against  the  division  of  the  tetrachord 
into  two  greater  tones  and  a  'leimma  or  hemttone,  as  represented 
by  the  fractions  {,  |,  l||,  that,  centuries  before  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  the  demands  of  the  ear  with  those  of  exact  science  was 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  the  Aristoxenian  school  advocated  the 
use  of  an  empirical  scale,  sounding  pleasant  to  the  sense,  in  pre- 
ference to  an  unpleasing  tonality  founded  upon  immutable  pro- 
portions.    Didymus,  writing  In  the  year  60,  made  the  first  step 
towards  establishing  this  pleasant-sounding  scale  upon  a  mathe- 
matical basis,  by  the  discovery  of  the  lesser  tone;  but  unhappily 
he  placed  it  in  a  false  position  bc^w  the  greater  tone.    Claudius 
Ptolemy  (130)  rectified  this  error,  and  in  the  so-called  syntonous 
or  intense  diatonic  scale  reduced  the  proportions  of  his  tetrachord 
to  S>  V9«  Ht — ''^.-the  greater  tone,  lesser  tone,  and  diatonic  .semi- 
tone of  modem  music*    Ptolemy  set  forth  this  system  as  one  of 
eight  possible  forms  of  the  diatonic  scale.     But  Zarlino  uncom- 
promisingly declared  that  the  syntonous  or  Intense  diatonic  scale 
was  the  only  form  that  could  reasonably  be  sung;  and  in  proof 
of  its  perfection  be  exhibited  the  exact  arrangement  of  its  various 
diatonic  intervals,  to  the  fifth  inclusive,  in  every  part  of  the  diapason 
or  octave.     The  proportions  arc  predsdy  those  -now  universally 
accepted  in  the  system  called  "  just  tntonatioo^"    But  this  system 
is  practicable  only  by  the  voice  and  instruments  of  the  violin  class. 
For  keyed  or  fretted  instruments  a  compromise  is  indispensable. 
To  meet  this  exigency,  Zarlino  proposed  that  for  the  lute  the 
octave  should  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  semitones;  and  after 
centuries  of  discussion  this  system  of  "  equal  temperament "  has, 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years,  been  universally  adopted  as  the 
best  attainable  for  keyed  instruments  of  every  description.*  ^ 
>    Again,  Zarlino  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  classification 
of  the  ecclesiastical  modes.    These  scales  were  not,  as  is  vulgariy 
sapposed,  wholly  abolished  in  favour  of  our  modern  tonality  in  the 
I7tn  century.    Eight  of  them,  it  is  true,  fell  into  disuse;  hut  the 
medieval  Ionian  and  Hypo-tonian  modes  arc  absolutely  identical 
with  the  modern  natural  scale  of  C;  and  the  Aeolian  and  Hypo- 
aeoUan  modesi  differ  from  our  minor  scale,  not  in  constitution,  out 
in  treatment  oiUy.    Medieval  composers,  however,  reeardca  the 
Ionian  mode  as  the  least  perfect  of  the  series  and  placed  it  last  in 
order.     Zarlino  thought  dlfTcrently  and  made  it  the  first  mode, 
changing  all  the  others  to  accord  with  it.    His  numerical  table, 
therefore,  differs  from  all  others  made  before  or  since,  prophetically 
Assigning  the  place  of  honour  to  the  one  ancient  icafle  now  recog- 
nized as  the  foundation  of  the  modem  tonal  system. 

These  innovations  were  violently  opposed  by  the  apostles  of  the 
monodic'scliool.  Vincenzo  Galilei  1^  the  attack  in  a  tract  entitled 
"■I  'r     I     -  ....       ■  -       ■  •     '        I  I  I    ■■    ■    I  ■  .  I        - 

*  Ambros  mentions  an  edition  of  the  Istitmtioni  <kted  1 557,  and 
one  of  the  Dimostrationi  dated  1563.  The  present  writer  has  never 
met  with  other. 

s  We  have  given  the  fractions  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
in  the  modern  system.  Ptolemy,  following  the  invariable  Greek 
method,  |)laced  them  thus— i|,  |,  A-  '^^°>s«  however,  made  no 
difference  in  the  actual  proportions. 

*  It  was  first  used  in  France,  for  the  organ,  in  1835:  in  England, 
for  the  pianoforte  in  1846  and  for  the  organ  in  1854.  Bach  had 
advocated  it  in  Germany  a  century  earlier;  but  it  was  not  gene- 
rally adopted. 


^ 


Disc9rso  Intomo  aOe  Open  di  Metser  Cioteffe  ZatUno,  and  followed 
it  up  in  his  famous  Dmloipt  defending  the  IVthagorean  system  In 
very  unmeasured  language.  It  was  m  answer  to  these  strictures 
that  Zarlino  published  his  Sopplementi, 

ZARNCKB,  FRIEDRICH  KARL  TBEODOR  (X835-189X), 
Gennan  philologist,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  July  x8as  at 
Zahrrnstorf,  near  BrClel,  in  Mecklenburg,  the  son  of  a  countiy 
putor.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rostock  gymnasium,  and 
studied  (1844-1847)  at  the  universities  of  Rostock,  Leipzig  and 
Berlin.  In  1848  he  was  employed  in  arranging  the  valuable 
library  of  Old  German  literature  of  Freiherr  Karl  Hartwig  von 
Meusebach  (1781-1847),  and  superintending  its  removal  from 
Baumgartenbrdck,  near  Potsdam,  to  the  Ro3ral  Libnury  at 
Berlin.  In  1850  he  founded  at  Leipzig  the  IMerarisckes  Central- 
blaUfUr  Deutschland,  In  1852  he  csUblished  himself  as  PrrMt- 
dosent  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  Sebastian  Brant's  Narrensckiff  (1854),  a  treatise  Zur 
Nibelungenfrage  (1854),  followed  by  an  edition  of  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  (1856,  X2th  ed.  1887),  and  Bettrige  zur  ErUhUeruug  und 
Geschichie  des  Nibdungenliedes  (1857).  In  2858  he  was  ap- 
pointed full  professor,  and  commenced  a  series  of  noteworthy 
studies  on  medieval  Uterature,  most  of  which  were  published 
in  the  reports  {Berickte)  of  the  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences. 
Amoi^  them  were  that  on  the  old  High  German  poem  Mus- 
pitti  (1866);  Gesang  torn  keiligen  Georg  (1874);  the  legend  of 
the  Pricster  Johannes  (1874);  Der  GraUempd  {1876),  and  the 
Annoiied  (1887).  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  trAtise  on  Christian 
Renter  (1884),  on  the  portraits  of  Goethe  (t884)»  and  published 
the  history  of  Leipzig  university,  Die  urkundlicken  Qu^len  tur 
CesckichU  der  UrtiversiUU  Leipzig  (1857)  and  Die  deulschm 
UniversiUUenr  im  Miitelaller  (1857).  Two  volumes  of  his  KMne 
Sduriften  appeared  in  1897. 

See  Zur  Erinnemnjg  an  den  Heimgang  von  Dr  Friedrieh  Zamcke 
1891);  Franz  Vogt  m  Zeitschrift  fiir  detOsche  Pkilolog^\  Eduard 
lamcke  in  Biograpkisches  JahrhuchfUr  AUertunuufissenschaft  (1895) ; 
and  E.  Severs  m  AUgeineine  deutscne  Biographie. 

ZEALAND  (also  Seaiakd  or  Seeland;  Danish  SJaeUand), 
the  largest  island  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Cattegat,  E.  by  the  Sound,  separating  it  from  Sweden, 
and  the  Baltic  Sea,  S.  by  narrow  straits  separating  it  from 
Falster,  MGen,  and  smaller  islands,  and  W.  by  the  Great  Belt, 
separating  it  from  Ftinen.  Its  nearer  point  to  Sweden  is  3  m., 
to  Fiinen  xz.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  82  m.,  from 
E.  to  W.  68  m.,  but  the  outline  is  very  irregular.  The  area  is 
2636  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulating,  but 
on  the  whole  little  above  sca-Ievel;  the  highest  elevations  are 
In  the  south-east,  where  Cretaceous  hills  (the  oldest  geological 
formation  on  the  island)  reach  heights  of  upwards  of  350  ft. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  deep  bays  and  fjords;  the 
Ise  Fjord  in  the  north,  with  its  branches  the  RoskUde  Fjord  on 
the  east  and  the  Lamme  Fjord  on  the  west,  penetrates  inland 
for  about  25  m.  There  are  no  rivers  of  importance;  but  several 
large  lakes,  the  most  considerable  being  Arre  and  Esrom,  occur 
in  the  north-east.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  grain, 
especially  rye  and  barley,  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  scenery,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fjords,  is  pleasant,  bcking  the 
barrenness  of  some  portions  of  the  kingdom,  r        _^^ 

Zealand  is  divided  into  five  amter  (counties).  (l)  Frederiksborg, 
in  the  north,  named  from  the  palace  of  Frederiksborg.  In  the 
north-east,  where  the  coast  approaches  most  nearly  to  Sweden,  is 
HeldngGr  or  Elslnore.  (a)  Kjdbenhavn,  south  of  Frederiksborg. 
The  capital  is  that  of  the  kingdom,  Copenhagen  (Kjdbenhavn). 
The  only  other  town  of  importance  is  the  old  cathedral  city  of 
Roskilde  on  the  fjord  of  that  name.  Off  the  little  port  of  KjOge 
in  the  south  the  iMts  under  Nils  Joel  defeated  the  Swedes  in  1677, 
and  in  another  engagement  in  17 10  the  famous  Dunish  commander 
Hvitfeldt  sank  with  his  ship.  (3)  Holbaek,  west  of  KjObenhavn.. 
The  chief  town.  Holbaek,  lies  on  an  arm  of  the  Ise  Fjord.  In  the 
west  is  the  port  Of  Kallundborg,  with  regular  communicatkm  by 
steamer  with  Aarfaus  hi  Jutland.  It  has  a  singular  Romanesque 
church  of  the  lath  century.  The  district  is  diversified  with  sntali 
kkes.  as  the  TOs  S5.  U)  Sord,  occupying  the  south-western  port 
of  the  Island.  The  chief  town,  SorO,  lies  among  woods  on  the 
small  Sor©  lake.  It  was  formerly  the  scat  of  a  university,  and 
an  important  educational  centre,     lu  church,  of  the 
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■nil  ccntsry,  cenulna  lit 

cullunJ  coiLrv,  it  ao  uxln 
Hen  Hin*  Chriuun  And 
educstiDn.  KonOc  i>  IS  ic 
KHitheily  uunly.  The  a 
Inner  bioaa  at  ■  bay  of 

Kith  1  rjined  caulc  and  a  < 

■  crsu  bridge  DB  10  Ihe  •mall  Maineau.  wncncE  tnerE  ■■  a  inrv 
10  OirhSvid  on  Fslner  bland,  a  link  in  the  ditect  mute  betirMO 
CopenhaKen  and  Berlin, 

ZEBU,  the  name  ustd  I«  all  the  ilriped  membeis  oE  the 
hune-lribc,  altbough  properly  ap[rikalile  only  [o  the  .Iroe  or 
■Dountain  Kbra.  The  latter  ipecin  (£;nu  ubra)  <nhibils  Ihe 
mgunUinous  regloru  ol  Ihe  Cape  Colony,  where,  owing  to  the 
advance*  of  dviliud  man  inlo  its  reslr^cled  raDfe  it  has  become 

iteiiXS  In  the  form  of  a  local  race  in  AngoU.  The  lecond 
•pcciei,  Butcbell'a  lebra  lEquui  buicktllii,  is  represented  by  ■ 
large  number  ol  local  races,  ranging  [ram  the  plaini  north  et 
the  Orange  rivet  to  north-east  Africa. 

£i|iili>  uira  Is  (he  smaller  oS  Ihe  two  (about  4  ft.  high  at  the 
■boulders),  aiul  has  longer  ears,  a  tail  more  scantily  clothed  with 
bjtlr,  and  a  shorter  mane.  The  general  ground  c^otir  is  white, 
and  Ihe  stripes  are  black;  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  bright 
bnwn.  With  the  eiceplion  of  the  abdomen  and  the  Inside  of 
the  thighs,  the  whole  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  stripe^  Ihe 
lega  having  narrow  transverse  bira  reaching  quite  to  <be  hiufs, 
aod  the  base  of  the  tAit  being  also  barred-  Tlte  ouisides  of  the 
(an  have  1  white  tip  aod  a  broad  blifk  mark  ocirupying  the 
groatei  part  of  the  lurface,  but  ate  while  at  the  base.  Perhaps 
the  most  constant  and  obvious  disiinciion  between  this  species 
and  the  neit  il  the  anangement  of  the  alripei  on  the  hinder 

Ert  of  the  baci,  where  there  are  a  number  of  short  transverse 
nds  reaching  to  the  median  lon^iudinal  dorsal  stripe,  and 
Dnconnecled  with  Ihe  uppetmoii  of  the  broad  strips  which  pass 
obliquely  acnxs  Ihe  haunch  from  ihe  Banks  toward*  the  root 
ol  tlie  taiL    Then  is  often  a  median  longitudinal  stripe  under 

Typically,  Burchelt'a  iebia,  or  the  bonte-quagga  (£giiiii 
turcJUfi],  is  a  rather  larger  and  more  robust  aoioul,  with 


dorsal  stripe  (also  slnMktty  taaiLed)  b  csmpleiHr  bobted  m 

•lerior  half,  and  the  uppermost  of  the  broad    bauncl 

stripes  runs  nesity  pmllcl  to  ii.    A  much  larger  pioportno  bI 

ears  is  white  than  ia  the  other  spcds.    In  the  middle  nt 

wide  inletvab  between  the  braad  black  itrifies  of  tbc  Banks 

.  bauncbd  fainter  stripes  are  generally  *eeD.    It  i>  clcacly 


Fio.  I.— The  True  or  Mou. 


iq  Zcbca  (Egnu  mtn). 


■mallet  ears,  *  longer  mane,  and  fuller  tiiL  The  general  groond- 
cotour  o(  the  body  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  the  limbs  nearly 
white,  the  stripes  dark  bnswn  or  black.  In  the  typicsl  form  the 
stripes  do  not  extend  on  to  the  limbs  ar  lail;  but  there  is  • 
great  vsiiation  in  this  respect,  and  as  wc  proceed  nonb  the 
striping  Increases,  till  in  the  north-eastern  E.  buriliilli  fmiifi 
du  legs  are  striped  to  Ihe  hoofs.  There  is  a  strongly  marked 
Diedian  longitudinal  vcniral  black  stripe,  to  which  the  lower 
ends  of  tbc  transverse  side  stripes  are  usually  luiled,  but  tlK 


Fic.  I.— BuKheU'i  Zebra  {£.  tartUU}. 

illled  to  the  quagga,  but  the  typical  lonn,  in  irtiicb  the  caeoi- 
blance  Is  closest,  ii  titinct.  The  Abyssinian  and  Somali  Crfvy^ 
xcbra  {E^  pttyii  a  markedly  distinguished  by  itt  eiiormoua  can 
and  more  numenxis  and  n«rrowcr  black  stripes.  The  flesh  cl 
Burcbell'a  icbra  (or  quagga.  as  it  is  often  called)  is  relished  by 
the  natives  as  food,  and  its  hide  is  veiy  valuable  (or  leather. 
Althou^  llic  many  aLtempts  that  have  been  made  to  break  in 
and  train  lebraa  for.  riding  and  driving  have  soraetinMl  bees 
rewarded  with  partial  success,  tbe  animal  has  tievcr  been 

-ue  SUK  of  the  wold   (see  Hosu). 

(\V.  H.  F-:  fcl.*) 

it  Israel,  named  alter  Jacob's  tilth  "  son  ' 
hy  Lesb.    Tlie  narrator  of  Gen.  m.  n>  oOets  two  e         •     -       ■ 


le,  from  the  r 


■tii-*-d,  "give,"  and  t-t-l,  " 


h  (?)."' 


The  country  of  Zcbulun  lay  in  tbe  fertile  hilly  county  tc 
rth  of  the  plain  ol  Jeireel,  whicb  forms  the  &rst  step  towarda 
!  mountains  of  Aaber  and  Napfalali,  and  induded  the  goodly 
land  plain  of  el-Batt^.     Tbe  description  of  its  boundaiia 


,  like  Dan  and 


Issacbar  and  NaphtoU,  with  one  or  Ihe  oihc 
quently  combined.  At  one  period  Z  ~ 
Asher  Oudgea  v.  tj),  wonld  seem  to  have  leacuea  ine  sea  ana 
bordered  on  Phoenician  lenilory  (Gen.  ilii,  13,  Deut.  kuiiL 
iS  teq.].  In  the  latlei  passage  allusioa  is  made  to  a  (east  upaa 
s  tacrtd  mountain  beld  by  Zcbulun  and  Isachtr  in  comnHo, 
aod  to  the  wealth  these  tribes  derived  from  commerce  by  sea. 
ZebuluB  bad  a  chief  part  in  the  war  witb  Sisers  (Judges  iv.  6, 
V.  iS ;  see  Deboias)  ;  it  is  said  to  have  furaiihed  at  least  (me  o( 
the  "judges,"  Elan  tbe  Zebnlonile  (Judges  nf.  11  seq.);  and 
tbe  ptopbet  Jonah,  vbo  foretold  the  victiHics  of  Jeroboam  II, 
came  Iran  tbe  border  town  of  Cath-hepber  (probably  tha 
modem  el-Meshbed)  U  Kings  liv,  15).  The  deporutios  of  the 
nortbem  tribes  under  Ti^ath  Pileser  IV.  (»  Kings,  it.  19) 
apiKtis  to  have  Induded  Zebuhin  (Its.  ii.  1).  Naarctb  lav 
wiibln  the  lerrilory  of  Zebulun  but  is  not  mcsitlaBed  1e 
Old  Teslament.  "  *  ' 

ZBCRAKIAR,  son  of  BcrecUah,  ion  of  Iddo  (or  by  contrai 
tion,  loa  at  Iddo),  ■  piopbet  of  the  Old  TeKament.  H 
appeared  in  Jerusalem  along  with  Haggil  («.»-),  la  ilie  secon 
year  of  Darius  Hysla^ii*  (SM  '■^■).  '<>  *""  *"■<  ncouragt  th 

>  A  coBankn  with  a  divine  aaae  (ef.  Baal-Zebd)  l«  iM  la 
pnbaUe;  see  H.  W.  Hogg.  E-uy.  BH..  an.  "  Zebuhu.'' 


(S.A.C) 
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Jnn  to  uMrcn  tlmudKt  >f  length  to  lit  ratontian  of  Ibc 
Temple'    Supported  by  the  pro[diet3,  Zerubbibd  ud  Josliu 
tcr  about  the  work,  and  (he  elders  ot  judah  built  ud  the  work 
went  fomrd  (Em  v.  i  leq,,  vL  14).    The  Gnl  ci^t  duptom 
of  the  book  of  Zecharilh  enctlr  fit  into  (ha  faiitorical  lettiiig. 
Tliey  UE  divided  by  pndie  chnDolocical  headings  into  three 
■eetiou — (a)  chap.  1,  1-6/in  Ihc  eighth  moath  ol  the  second 
year  of  Darius;  {b)  diap,  1.  r^-  r5i  on  the  tvenly-fourlh  day 
of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Issie  year;  (c)  chap,  vil.-vtii., 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of 
Darius.    Tin  first  section  ia  a  pnfaee  coolaining  exhortati 
in  general  terms.    The  main  KctioD  k  the  second,  containi: 
A  series  of  oight  viabona,  the  ijgniGcant  featuiea  ol  which  ■ 
pointed  out  by  an  angel  wtio  standi  by  the  prophet  and  iinwi 
bii  questknu. 

'    L  7-17.    The  dlnne  charioii  and  honea  that  make  the  roond 
the  world  by  Yahweh'B  ocdetm  retum  10.  the  tieavoilv  pakn  ai 

of  the  Metuiuc  crina.    Sevmry  yean  hatv  pucd,  and  ZkHi  mi 


the< 


.f  Jud 


»/m 


d  a»dl< 


world-power  (lut  01 
by  four  amilha. 
ii,  1-13  Ofeb.  ii.  f-JT),   The  new  Jennalm  it  laid  out  with  Che 

be  timited,  and  It  needi  none,  for  Yahweh  i>  fta  proMdon,    The 

cataatropbe  of  "  Ibe  land  ot  the  itorth  "  i •■—  the 

edles  of  ZIofl  ihaU  Mream  tack  ftem  all  ted 

heathen  ihall  foiD  Ihein.  Yahweh  Hiouell  iK 


light  of  accea 

oTthe  tcflnplr  1 

thin|e.    The  pcomiiHl  " 


The  ratoni-        ' 

•hall  III  hsKiy  uoder  I 
(he  Mcuisnic  kinedoi 

that  Zenil>tubel,  who 
Joihua.  i>  on  thr  poii 
l^vid.    The  jewel  wii 


1  under  hii  hg  trre.  Am  by  ri^ht* 
allow  immediately  on  the  exile, 
™gni  10  hint  in  •  marded  way 


d  J«hua 


9)  it  limply  the  dill 

.nchrs 
5int«J 


the  whole  earth.  Thia  es^iuatkia  of  the  vivon  ii  •epanced  Itom 
Ibe  licaCTiplitti  by  an  ammated  dialogue,  not  quile  clear  in  itt 
eiprcHion,  in  which  It  ia  eaid  that  the  nounuin  of  obHailet  thai! 
dliappiHr  bFioie  Zerubbabd.  and  Ihat.  having  bcfun  the  building 
of  Ibe  Bnnple.  he  ehall  aha  tiifDg  It  to  an  end  m  tpat  of  ttkoee  who 
oinr  piock  At  the  day  of  amaH  bttindiaga. 
....  .  ^^.^^  „,|  aia  („Q  ,^  Holy  Land^  thii  ia  a  cdd- 
I  el  Ihe  curK  which  in  flilun  will  fall  of  llieir 
t.  >.(.,  na  man  who  hai  hiRctrI  Iheil  will  hive 
■  ■       TM  (d.  Judp. 


V  reached  in  close. 


^The  alleged  foirndation  of  ihe  iccond  temple  In  536  (Em  iii, 

onUmporary  Kaggai  and  Zechariali  lecm  to  ienpty  thai  thii  w«k 
hs  began  in  53a  (Hag.  ii.  iB;  Zech.  viji.  9;  cl.  Eira  v.  1).  11, 
■n  Ibe  ground  of  Em  v,  16.  we  accept  Ibe  inith  of  an  original 
ouadiiKin  in  ^6  (u  Driver,  JUita  ^cj>leu.  p.  14a!..  that  event 

atini,  with  Ihe  mijarily  si  acholan  and  againR  Ko«en.  on'rhe 
miial  iHum  of  eicilci  in  jj/  lo  fgnn  ibc  nuclein  of  Ihe  poB-eillic 
xBunuBiiy  Uic  wl,  p.  IS7 II J. 


A>  ipiwadix  IdHova  (i4.  91))  Jvn  fno  B*bylea  kn* 
bniugiit  goM  and  Alver  to  JeruialeB:  of  theie  the  pcenet  must 
mahaa  cnwn  detifned  for  the  "braach"  whoitlobiiihf  Yahweh's 
Euuee  and  lit  hint  oa  tlie  Ihrone,  Iwt  retaia  a  good  bAdentandinje 
with  the  high  ptiat    Zembbabel  la  ecnaialy  neaot  bam.  and,  U 


:)  this  la  OB 


The  third  lectioa  (chap*.  vii.-viiLI,  dated  from  the  fourth 
yew  ol.  Dariiu,  oonta^  an  Inquiry  whether  the  fast  days  that 
■me  m  the  captivity  are  UiU  to  be  ohatavcd.  with  a  csmfoiting 
and  encouiafini  reply  of  the  prophet. 

Thui  thioughout  the  Grit  dght  chapten  the  scene  li  Jeru- 
ulem  in  the  eaity  patt  ol  the  reign  of  Dariui.*  Zembbabel  and 
Joshua,  the  ptiocc  and  the  prieit,  are  the  leaden  of  the  com- 
munity, "Hk  gieat  CDncem  o(  the  time  and  the  chief  practical 
theme  of  these  chapters  ii  the  building  of  the  temple;  buiili 
restoralioD  ii  only  the  earnest  of  greater  things  to  follow^  viz., 
the  glorious  restoration  of  David's  kingdom.  The  hoiiaon  of 
these  prophecies  is  everywhere  limited  by  the  narrow  con- 
diliona  of  Ihe  lime,  and  their  aim  ii  clearly  teen.  The  TiiKnu 
hardly  veil  the  thought,  and  the  mode  of  expresuon  la  usually 
simple,  except  In  the  Mesiianic  passages,  where  the  tortuoui- 
jeM  and  obscurity  are  perhaps  intentional.  Noteworthy  b  the 
ifEnily  between  some  notions  evidently  not  first  framed  by  the 
prophet  himself  and  the  prologue  to  Job — the  heavenly  hosts 
'er  through  the  earth  and  bring  bach  their  report  to 
throne,  the  figure  of  Satin,  the  idea  that  luHering 
and  calamity  are  evidences  of  guilt  and  of  accuiatlonl  pre- 

ited  before  C^od. 

Passing  from  chaps,  l.-viii.  to  chape,  ix.  teq.,  we  at  once  fed 
ounctvtj  tnnjponnl  into  s  diBetcnt  world. 

(I)  Yahweh's  word  is  acnmipUslied  on  Syria- Phoenicia  and 
liillMia:  and  then  Ihe  hlcuianl^  kingdom  bciioi  in  7i-».  •«■* 
le  Ivselitee  detained  among  (he  heathen.  Judah  and 

-■-■-' rt  in  il    The  might  -'-■--      - 


.  broken  i 


Tl>e  Ic 


lighl  of  the  > 
n' of  Yak' 


id  Ephrain 
»  of^Javu, 


»  tall;  the  lordthip  of  Altyrid  and   E^ypt  haa 

s  icattered  exika  return  aa  citjiena  <^  the  new  theocracy,  all 

taclei  in  their  way  paning  asunder  as  when  Ihe  wavej  of  the 

1  Sea  gavepattage  (0  Itiad  al  (he  foundini  of  IheoM  Iheocncy 

(x.  j-ii).    Again  (lieie  it  an  interlude  of  Iliree  vetiea  (ai.  1-3)1 

fire  iciKa  Ihe  ndars  cf  LehaMM  and  the  Baki  of  Baahaa.' 

(>)  The  dithiidt  paHafc  aboiK  Ihe  iliephenti  follows.  The 
tho.f<eid>  (ruleia)  of  the  nation  make  their  floch  an  article  of  (lade 
and  tiTBi  the  iheep  ai  ihccp  for  the  diamblea.     Therefare  the 

ill  fan  a  ttciifiee  to  the  tyranny  o!  iti  Un«t. 

vered  to  a  shepherd  who  feed*  the  sheeu  tor 
trade  of  (he  Rock  {li'v!~M?-  u-  }•  11 -they 


Union,-  «, 
ucceeded  by 

ilRTby  ltie"i 


Ih  ^■^hirrh  III! 


™j^h  and ' 


T^t^f! 


flock  and  lets 
tne  iooli«h  ihephfrd 

rmnant  li  one-lhiid   forms  (he  leed 

ipowd  by  En'd)'.    mI  Ihit  muH  I 


m  Chap.  xii.  pr 


ind  thin  Ihey  mcue  ihe  capital, 
louses  of  JeniialEm  hold,  earh  Inr 


,^y  to  the  eeuntiyfolk  of  Judah 
il.  After  thia  triunph  the  wibleM 
by  Ineif,  a  gmt  lameotalioa  over 
pWed  "  (or  "whom  men  have 


■riih  waa  anrndied  by  Ihe  ieriea  of  levolli  lollowirjr  Ibe  tuc- 
m  of  Darius' in  122  let.  Driver,  ^.  ol.,  p.  IJo).  ft,,  reccm- 
of    Babylon   in    ^o   may,   in   particular,   have   aeenie<l   (he 

The  cedan  ol  Lebanon,  the  oaln  'of  Ba'han,  Ihe  loiMl  of 
lordan  r»preien«  the  national  might  of  the  bcaihea  kintdonu 
tWellh.,  Du  Kl.  Fripk..  lid  cd..  p.  191}. 
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]>ierced  ").  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  readers  will  know  who 
the  martyr*  is,  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Church  applies  the  ^ssaee 
to  our  Lord.  Chap.  xiii.  1-6  is  a  continuation  of  chap.  xii. ;  the 
dawn  of  the  day  ot  salvation  is  accompanied  by  a  general  purging 
away  of  idolatry  and  the  enthusiasm  of  false  prophets. 

(4)  Yet  a  foarth  variation  of  the  picture  of  the  incoming  of  the 
Messianic  ddiverance  is  given  in  chap.  xiv.  The  heathen  gather 
against  Jerusalem  and  Cake  the  city,  but  do  not  utterly  destroy 
the  inhaoitants.  The  Yahweh,  at  a  time  known  only  to  Himself, 
shall  appear  with  all  His  saints  on  Mount  Olivet  and  destroy  the 
heathen  in  battle,  while  the  men  of  Jerusalem  take  refuge  in  their 
terror  in  the  great  deft,  that  opens  where  Yahweh  sets  His  foot. 
Now  the  new  era  begins,  and  even  the  heathen  do  homage  to  Yahweh 
by  bringing  due  tribute  to  the  annual  feast  c^  tabonacles.  All 
in  Jerusalem  is  holy  down  to  the  bells  on  theborses  and  the  cook- 
ing-pots. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  chaps.  i.-viii.  and  chaps. 
ix.-xiv.  The  former  prophecy  is  closely  linked  to  the  situation 
and  wants  of  the  community  of  Jerusalem  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  I.,  and  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and, 
perhaps,  the  elevation  of  Zerubbabel  to  the  throne  of  David. 
In  chaps,  ix.-xiv.,  howe\'er,  "  there  is  nothing  about  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple,  or  about  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel;  but  we 
read  of  the  evil  rulers,  foreign  and  native  alike,  who  maltreat 
their  subjects,  and  enrich  themselves  at  their  expense.*  There 
are  corresponding  differences  in  style  and  speech,  and  it  is 
particularly  to  be  noted  tliat,  while  the  superscriptions  In  the 
first  part  name  the  author  and  give  the  date  of  each  oracle 
with  precision,  those  in  the  second  part  (ix.  i.,.  xiL  i)  are  with- 
out name  or  date.  That  both  parts  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
author  is  now  generally  admitted,  as  is  also  the  fact  that 
chaps.  ix.-xiv.  are  of  much  later  date.'  The  predictions  of 
these  chapters  have  no  affinity  either  with  the  prophecy  of 
Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  or  with  that  of  Jeremiah.  The  kind 
of  eschatology  which  we  find  in  Zech.  ix.~xiv.  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Ezekiel,  who  in  particular  is  the  author  of  the  con- 
ception that  the  time  of  deliverance  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  joint 
attack  of  all  nations  on  Jerusalem,  in  which  they  come  to  final 
overthrow  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  seq.;  Isa.  bcvi.  18-24;  Joel).  The 
importance  attached  to  the  temple  service,  even  in  Messianic 
times  (Zech.  xiv.),  implies  an  author  who  lived  in  the  ideas  of 
the  religious  commonwealth  of  post-exile  times.  A  future  king 
is  hoped  for;  but  in  the  present  there  is  no  Davidic  king,  only 
a  Davidic  family  standing  on  the  same  level  with  other  noble 
families  in  Jerusalem  (xii.  7,  12).  The  "  bastard  "  (mixed  race) 
of  Ashdod  reminds  us  of  Neh.  xiii.  23  sqq.;  and  the  words  of 
ix.  1 2  ("  to-day,  also,  do  I  declare  that  I  will  render  double 
unto  thee  ")  have  no  sense  unless  they  nStz  bad:  to  the  ddiver* 
ance  from  Babylonian  exHe.  But  the  decisive  argument  is  that 
in  ix.  13  the  sons  of  Javan,  i.e.  the  Greeks,  appear  as  the 
representatives  of  the  heathen  world-power.  This  part  of  the 
prophecy,  therefore,  is  later  than  Alexander,  who  overthrew  the 
Persian  empire  in  333.  Egypt  and  Assyria  (x.  10,  xx)  must  be 
taken  to  represent  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucid  kingdoms,  which 
together  mad^  up  for  the  Jews  the  emfHre  of  the  sons  of  Javan.* 

The  whole  prophecy,  however,  is  not  a  unity.  By  reference  to 
the  analysis  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  sections 
in  Ztch.  ix.-xiv.,  viz.  (i)  ix.,  x.  (xL  1-3);  (2)  xi.  4-17,  xiii.  7-9; 
(3)  xiL,  xiiL  1-6;  (4)  xiv.,  which  are  more  or  less  mdependcnt  of 
^ch  other.  Of  these  (3)  and  (4)  are  of  marked  cscnatological 
character,  and  show  little  conuct  with  definite  historical  events 

*  Driver,  op.  cil.,  p.  229,  who  also  refers  to  the  differences  of 
Mc&siank  outlook,  and  the  substitution  of  an  atmosphere  of  war 
for  one  of  peace. 

*  Earlier  critics  made  the  second  part  the  older.  Chaps.  ix.-xi. 
were  ascribed  to  a  contemporarv  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  about  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century  a.c.,  oecause  Ephraim  is  mentioned  as 
well  as  Judah,  and  Assyria  along  with  Egypt  (x.  10),  while  the 
neif^hbours  of  Israel  appear  in  ix.  i  sq.  in  the  same  way  as  in  Amos 
i.-ii.  That  chaps,  xii.-xiv.  also  were  pre-exilic  was  held  to  appear 
especially  in  the  attack  on  idolatry  and  lying  prophecy  (xiiL^  1-6) ; 
but,  as  this  prophecy  speaks  only  of  Judah  and  Jeninlem,  it  was 
dated  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  assigned  to  the  last  days  of 
the  Judaean  kingdom  on  the  strength  of  xii.  11  j  where  an  allusion 
is  seen  bv  some  to  the  mourning  for  King  Josiah,  slain  in  battle 
at  Megiddo. 

*What  fo1loi#s  fs  summarized  from  Wellhauaen,  Di4  Kleimen 
Propluten,  pp.  190,  192,  195-197* 


(except  xii.  7,  which  suggests  the  Maocabean  age).  On  the  other 
hand  (1)  implies  a  period  when  the  Jews  were  governed  by  the 
Seleudds,  since  it  is  again&t  these  that  the  anger  of  Yahwcfa  b 
first  directed  (ix.  x,  3).«  This  sectbn,  therefore,  bekmes  to  the 
first  third  of  the  and  century  b.c.«  ii^en  the  Jews  were  brsc  held 
in  the  power  of  the  Seleuctds.*  The  same  date  may  beass^ned  to 
(2),  where  the  trafikkers  in  the  sheep  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Seleucid  rulers,  and  the  shepherds  as  the  Jewish  high  priests  and 
ethnarchs;  the  melude  to  the  Maccabean  revolt  largely  coosistcd 
of  the  rapid  ana  vk>leat  changes  here  figured.  In  parucular,  the 
evil  shepherd  of  xL  15  f.  mav  be  Menelaus;  whilst  the  d^tcrested 
speaker  may  be  Hyrcanus  ben  Tobias  (cf.  3(L  13  and  lU  >iacc. 
ill.  II). 

Recent  criticism  (for  further  details  see  G.  A.  Smith,  r%«  Book 
cf  lk€  Twebe  Prophets,  ii.  pp.  450  f.,  and  Driver,  Minor  Prcpkus, 
pp.  232-434)  shows  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  question 
ot  umty,  and  also  of  actual  date  within  the  Greek  period.  ^^liH^A 
G.  A.  Smith  (following  StadeVand  Marti  find  no  adequate  sround 
for  the  further  division  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv..  Driver  (folk>wuig  Nowack) 
accepts  the  fourfold  division  indicated  above  (  Four  anonymous 
Prophecies,  perhaos  the  work  of  four  distinct  Prophets,"  »p.  (it.. 
p.  235).  In  rMara  to  date,  G.  A.  Smith  (here  also  (olkiwing  StaiW) 
accepts  the  earuer  part  of  the  Greek  period  (306-278).  With  thii 
Driver  provisionally  ajB^ees,  whilst  Nowack  thmks  no  more  can  be 
said  than  that  (i)  belongs  to  the  Greek  and  (2)-(4)  to  the  poec- 
cxilic  period  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  Marti  assigns  the 
whok  to  160  B.C.  (Maccabean  period;  a  little  later  than  W'cU- 
hauaen)  and  sees  a  number  of  refeienoes  to  historical  personages  of 
that  age.  The  chief  arguments  to  be  urged  against  this  late  date 
are  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  style  (Driver,  op.  cU.,  p.  233)  and 
the  alleged  close  of  the  prophetic  canon  b^  200;  but  perhaps 
neither  of  these  can  be  re^rded  as  very  convincing.- 

Recent  Literaturb. — Nowack.  Die  KUinen  PropheUn  (1897; 
cd.  a.  1903):  Wellhausen.  Dio  XUituu  Proj^eten*  (^1898);  G.  A. 
Smith,  The  Book  ^  the  Twelve  PropheU  (in  The  Expositor's  Bihit). 
voL  ii.  (pp.  253-3281  447-490)  (l8o8>;  Marti,  Dodehapropkettm, 
iL  (1904);  Driver,  Minor  Prophets,  ix.  (in  The  Century  Btbie,  1906: 
the  most  useful  for  the  general  reader).  The  article  in  Hastings's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  967-070)  (1902),  by  Nowack. 
is  a  r^oduction  from  his  work  cited  above;  the  article  in  the 
Eney.  Bibl.  by  Wellhausen  is  a  revision  of  his  article  in  the  yth 
edition  of  the  £iicy.  Brit.,  and  the  present  independent  revision 
is  in  some  poinu  indebted  to  it.  (J.  Wb.;  U.  W.  R.*) 

ZEDEKIAH  (Hebrew  for  "  righteousness  of  Yah[weh]"),  son 
of  Josiah,  and  the  last  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17  sqq.; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  xo  seq.).  Previously  known  as  Mattaniah 
("  gift  of  Yah[weh] ").  he  was  appointed  king  by  Nebuchadrezzar . 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (597  B.C.)  and  his  name  changed 
to  Zedekiah.  He  held  hyt  position  under  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
but  after  three  years  (cf.  Jehoiakim,  2  Kings  xxiv.  x)  b^an  an 
intrigue  with  Moab,  Edom,  Ammon,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  vigorously  denounced  (Jer.  xxvii.  seq.;  cf.  also 
EzeL  xvii.  xi-21).  It  is  pos^ble  that  he  was  summoned  to 
Babylon  to  explain  his  conduct  Ocr.  Ii.  59;  the  Scptuagint  reads 
"from  Zedekiah";  see  also  xxix.  3).  Nevertheless,  relations 
were  maintained  with  Egypt  and  steps  were  taken  to  revolt. 
The  Babylonian  army  began  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Pharaoh 
Hophra  to  cause  a  diversion.  Hie  headings  to  the  prophecies 
in  Ezek.  xxix.  sqq.  suggest  that  fuller  details  of  the  events 
were  once  preserved,  and  the  narratives  in  Jer.  xxxii.-xxxiv., 
xxxvii.  give  some  account  of  the  internal  position  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time.  After  six  months  a  breach  was  made  in  the  city, 
Zedekiah's  flight  was  cut  off  in  the  Jordan  VaDey  and  he  was 
taken  to  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Riblah.  His  sons  were  killed,  and 
he  was  blinded  and  ctrried  to  Babylon  in  chains  (cf.  Ezek.  xii. 
10-X4).  Vengeance  was  taken  upon  Jerusalem,  aiKi,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month,  586  B.C.,  Nebuzaradan  sacked 
the  temple,  destroyed  the  walls  and  houses,  and  deported  the 
dtizens,  only  the  poorest  peasantry  of  the  land  bein^  left  behind. 
See  Jews  (History),  §  17  seq.  (S.A.C.) 

ZEEHAN*  a  town  of  Montagu  county,  Tasmania,  225  m. 
direct  N.W.  of  Hobart,  on  the  Little  Henty  river.  Pop.  (190O 
SOI 4.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre,  and  from  it  radiate 
lines  to  Strahan,  its  port  on  the  Macquarie  Harbour,  to  Dundas, 
to  Williamsfordj  and  to  9urnle,  where  connexion  is  made  to 

*Hadrach,  i.e  the  Assyrian  Hatanka,  apparently  denotes  a 
distria  S.  of  Hamath  (between  Palmyra  and  jUie  Mediterranean). 

*  Wellhaufon.  SkeUh  ef  the  tiiUfiry  0/  Israel  and  Jndah,  pp^  137, 
139* 
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lAunmloa  ind  Hobtn.     The  town  ii  li^cd  by  dccUicilr 

uid  hu  m  acBdemy  ol  muiic  ud  *  MMe-ukd  icbool  id  miM*. 
li  is  Lhc  principal  centre  gf  tbt  tilva-lad  mining  diiUict,  uid 
b&5  larEC  undlin^  woifcs. 

ZBBLUID  (or  ZuLAKD^a  piovincc  of  Holland,  bounded  S.E. 
and  S,  by  Belgium,  W.  by  the  Noith  Sea,  N.  by  Soulh  Holland, 
and  E.  by  Nortb  Brabant.  It  bas  an  area  of  693  >q.  m.  and  a 
population  (1905)  oC  137,14a.  Zetland  conaiua  of  (be  delta 
ulanda  formed  about  tbe  oluaries  a4  Lbe  Mau  and  Scheldt 
Kith  ill  two  una,  the  Honle  oc  Weattm  Scheldt,  and  tbe 
Oostei  Scfaeldl.  loffrthec  with  a  tliip  of  mainland  called  Znland^ 
Flanden.  The  nama  oC  the  iilandi  an  Schouacn  anu  Duive- 
land,  5t  Fiiiptland,  Tolen,  Xanh  Bevcland,  South  Bevdaod 
and  Walcberen.  Tbn  btitocy  of  tht«e  iilandi  ii  in  every  case 
one  of  vaiying  loss  and  gain  in  the  itmggle  vtilh  the  aea.  They 
were  built  up  by  the  gradual  accumulation  ol  mud  depoaili 
in  a  shallow  bay,  icparatcd  by  dunei  Irom  the  North  Sea.  Ai 
bte  as  the  lath  and  i]lh  centuries  each  of  these  islands  cod- 
titted  of  several  inuUer  islands,  many  of  whose  names  arc  still 
preserved  in  the  fertile  pMal  which  have  taken  their  place. 
Lying  lor  tbe  most  part  below  Ka4evel,  tbe  itlands  arc  pro- 
tected by  a  continuous  line  of  utl&dal  dikes,  which  hide  Ihem 


uonal 


church  steeple  ii  seen.  The  islands  of  Schouwi 
land  are  united  owing  to  the  daamiag  of  the  Dykwater;  St 
Filipsland,  or  Philiptland.  and  South  Beveland  ace  cotuiected 
with  the  mainland  of  North  Brabant  by  naturally  loRned  mud 


ally  fa 

vq«r»  the  pioAietion  of  wheal;  ly 

,  barley  (for 

malting). 

bc^nl 

and  peas,  and  flax  art  also  culiiva 

ired,  and  dairy  produce  Is  largely  eiporlcd 

but  the 

shetp 

nl.    The 

indust 
rftipbu 

ries  (linen,  yitn-tpinning.  diiulling.  brewing,  lolt-icfintng. 

lomg^   are     ctimpiiTaiiveiy     umm 
who  iilain  many  quaint  and 

r  and  dtCM,  speak  the  variety  ol 

Dutch  knowi 

11  Lew 

Franlush. 

The 

chief  towns  on  tbe  Island  o(  Sch. 

Bwenatethe 

ports  of 

_. .,e  island 

Renease  and  Hosmilede,  the  teati  in  former  day*  of  llx  two 
poweriul  lordshiia  of  the  same  name.  St  Mautensdyh  on  the 
adjoining  island  of  Tolen  was  formerly  the  K«t  of  a  kxdahip 
which  belonged  succeuivrly  to  the  lamilie*  of  Van  Bocsele, 
Burren  and  Orange-Nassau.  There  it  n  manamenl  of  the  Van 
Borssetn  in  the  Refomwd  chnrch.  The  csstJc  built  here  in 
the  lint  hall  of  the  14th  century  was  demolished  In  igiq.  The 
island  of  South  Beveland  frequently  suffered  from  inundations 
and  eiperienced  a  partieularly  disastrous  one  in  15J0.  In  tbe 
Mme  century  the  ^urishing  wulled  town  c^  Reimeniwaal  and 
Ihe  island  o(  Borsele  or  Borsiele  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves:  but  the  lisi-named  was  gradually  recovered  during  (he 
17th  century.  This  island  gave  its  name  to  the  powerful  lord- 
ship of  the  same  name.  Goes  ii  the  chief  town  on  South 
Beveland.  Oysier-bree<Ung  is  practised  on  tbe  north  cooit  tt 
the  island,  especially  at  Wemddinge  and  lersclie  or  Veneke. 
leneke  was  once  a  town  of  importance  and  the  seat  of  >  lord- 
ship, while  at  Wemcldinge  there  was  formeiiy  an  ettabljtfament 
ol  the  Templars.  IniS6a  South  Beveland  and  Walcberen  were 
Joined  by  a  heavy  railway  dam,  a  canal  being  cut  throi^b  Ihe 
middle  ol  Ihe  former  island  to  restate  the  connenon  between 
the  East  and  West  Scheldt.  South  Beveland  is  sometitHs 
called  the  "  granary  "  and  Walcberen  the  "  garden  "  of  Zoland. 
The  principal  towns  in  Walchettn  ate  Middelburg,  the  chief 
town  of  ihe  province.  Flushing  andVeere;  all  three  connected 
by  a  canal  (ta6;-]i)  which  divides  tbe  island  In  two.  The 
fishing  vilbge  of  Amemuiden  flourished  as  a  harbour  in  the 
i6tb  century,  but  decayed  owing  to  the  tilting  up  ol  the  land. 
Domhurg  is  pleasantly   ''     '    ' 


side  of  tl 


island 


in  mcxlem  limes  has  become 
ig.place.    It  is  a  very  old  lowi 


hiving  received  dvlc  righCk  in  the  ijlli  ceatniy,  and  (mm  time 

to  lime  ftoman  remains  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  lands.  Between  Domburg  and  the  village  of  Wtlt- 
kapcUe  there  stretches  the  famous  Westkapelle  ■ea.dike.  The 
maiiland  of  Zccland-Flanden  was  former^  also  composed  of 
numervus  islands  which  were  gnduaily  united  by  tbe  accumula- 
tion ol  mud  and  sanQ,  and  in  this  way  many  once  floutishing 
commercial  towns,  such  as  Sluis  and  Aardcnburg,  were  reduced 
IB  Importance.  The  famous  castle  of  Sluis,  built  in  13B5,  wis 
partly  blown  up  by  the  Freuh  in  1794,  and  totaBy  demnliihed 
in  i8i5.  Vzcndyke  represents  a  Uanse  town  which  flouriihed 
in  the  13th  century  ud  was  gnduaily  oigulfed  by  the  sea. 
Similally  the  original  port  ol  Bieskcni  wai  destroyed  by  in- 
undalioni  in  the  ijth  and  16th  centuries  Tbe  modern  town 
nse  into  importance  in  the  igth  century  on  account  of  its  good 
harbour,  Tbe  old  towns  of  Aiel  and  Kalst  were  fotmeily 
important  fortresses,  and  ai  such  were  frtquently  besieged  in 
the  i6lh,  171b  and  iSth  centuries.  Tec  Neuzen  was  strongly 
foriilied  in  iSjj-jo,  and  has  a  6oorisbing  ttanut  trade,  as  the 
portol  Ghent,  by  the  canal  conttcucled  in  1815-17. 

ZBEROSt,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  iw  m-  by  raO,  via 
Krugecsdeip,  NJJ.W.  of  Fittoria  and  jj  m.  N.E.  of  Mafeking 
Pop.  {1004)  lots.  It  was  founded  in  iB6a  and  is  the  chief 
lawn  of  the  Marico  district,  one  ol  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  lead,  line  and  silver 
mine*,  and  some  »  m.  S.  are  the  Malmani  galdlields.  The 
Matiw  Valley  wii  occuiued  early  in  Ihe  i«th  century  by  Mata- 
bele,  who  had  come  fnm  Zululand.  They  were  driven  out  by 
Boer  irekken  in  1S37.  Ta  Baer  inillivatian  Ihe  valley  of  the 
Marico  river  owes  iU  fertility.  Wheat  and  oats  are  largely 
cultivated  and  almost  all  sub^troplcal  fruits  flourish.  Follow- 
ing the  relief  o(  Mafeking,  17th  o(  May  iQoo.  Zeerust  was 
occupied  by  the  British  under  General  R.  S.  S.  Bidcn-PowtIL 
Railway  cotmeiion  with  Pretoria  was  cstabli^ed  in  1007. 

ZElSlBBRa,  UBINRICH,  RiTTEi  vou  ([839-1899),  Austrisn 
historian,  wis  bom  in  Vienna  on  the  Slh  ol  July  iSjo.  and  in 
ifl6;  became  profaioT  ol  history  at  the  university  of  Lemberg. 
In  li-ii  he  removed  ta  Iiuubruck;  in  iS;]  he  was  appointed 
profcstor  at  the  university  of  \nenna,  and  here  he  was  histerkal 
tmor  to  the  crown  prince  Rudolph.  In  i£9i  he  was  made 
director  ol  the  Vicrma  institute  for  historical  research,  and  in 
1896  director  ol  Ihe  imperial  court  library  at  Vienna-  He 
resigned  his  prolesaorial  chair  in  1S97  and  died  on  tbe  i7ih 
of  May  i£m. 

Zasbcri't  wrilingi  deal  mainly  with  <he  hiMory  of  Austria  and 

i._i._j   —J  -rixaim  them  <he  lollowlnj  may  to  mentioned:— 

■kiJiiiilunbimt  its  UiUtlaUtrs  ILeipiig,  1B7]): 

■-'*./  H.  5a(^Br(   (V«i.iu.    lH6l):   Df.   Kri,^ 

:  mil  HiTUt  BekUcm  I.  vm  Plltn   (Vienna, 

labilnirt  una  itr  tturreukiidu  SlimUttdiniki 


of,  PoUn 


d  Der  a 


""■  "sr-s* 


»XM  (Vienna,  iBSjh  = 

lit  Ouurincli:  ni  Bcifror  Jur  C*ii*i*U  <fii 
m  (Vienna.  iBu);  Znf  Jalrt  Witntir 
t^ienna.  IMO:  B%>cn  antcr  ia  CciiraliUUl- 
I  Kattt  1703-04  [V«nnj,  rUgj-ol):  Ejlkirur 
i*Jff.lM(!nVlenna,  1895);  and  Run.  Jok/  / 


ZEnUH  (-"olive"),  the  name  ol  several  places  in  Turitey 
and  Egypt,  but  principally  an  Armenian  town  in  Ihe  Aleppo 
vilayet,  altitude  about  41100  fL,  ulunted  in  the  heart  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  about  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marash.  The  inhabiianu, 
about  10,000,  atl  Christians,  are  of  a  singularly  fine  physical 
type,  th<High  too  much  inbred,  and  an  interesting  from  their 
character  and  historical  portion  as  a  remnant  ol  the  kingdooi 
of  Lesief  Armenia.  The  importaDce  of  Zeitun  dales  Inuu  tbe 
capture  of  Leo  VI.  by  the  Egyptians  in  ij75,  *»<!  'I  probably 
became  then  a  relugo  for  Ihe  more  active  and  irreconcilable 
Armenians;  but  nothing  certain  Is  known  ol  the  place  till 
300  years  liter.    It  long  miinliijied  practical  independence  as 
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a  nest  of  freebooteis,  and  it  was  only  in  1878  that  the  Turks, 
after  a  long  conflict,  were  enabled  to  station  troops  in  a,  fort 
above  the  town.  In  189a  there  was  a  serious  revolt,  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  which  the  town  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  British  consul  at  Aleppo  warned  in  time  by  the 
devoted  energy  of  T.  Christie,  American  missionary  at  Marash; 
and  in  1895,  after  the  Armenian  massacres  had  commenced 
elsewhere,  the  people  again  rose,  seized  the  fort,  and,  after 
holding  out  for  more  than  three  months  against  a  large  Turkish 
force,  secured  honourable  tenns  of  peace  on  the  mediation  of 
the  consuls  of  the  Powers  at  Aleppo.  The  inhabitants  seem  to 
be  abandoning  their  robber  customs  and  devoting  themselves 
to  oil  and  silk  ctdture.  In  consequence  transit  trade  through 
the  passes  of  eastern  Taiirus  (see  Makash),  long  almost  anni- 
hilated by  fear  of  the  Zeitunli  marauders,  revived  considerably. 
The  governor  must  be  a  Christian,  and  certain  other  privileges 
arc  secured  to  the  Zeituniis  during  their  good  behaviour. 

(D.G.H.) 

ZEITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  on 
the  Weisse  (White)  Elster,  28  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Leipzig  on 
the  line  to  Gera,  and  with  branches  to  Altenburg  and  Weisscn- 
fels.  Pop.  (z88s)  19,797;  (1900)  27,391.  The  river  is  here 
crossed  by  two  iron  bridges,  and  one  stone  and  one  timber 
bridge,  and  the  upper  and  lower  towns  are  connected  by  a 
funicular  railway.  The  Gothic  abbey  church  dates  from  the 
iSth  century,  but  its  Romanesque  crypt  from  the  12th.  The 
old  Franciscan  monastery,  now  occupied  by  a  seminary,  con- 
tains a  library  of  30,000  volumes.  Just  outside  the  town  rises 
the  Moritzburg,  built  in  1564  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  on 
the  site  of  the  bishop's  palace;  it  is  now  a  reformatory  and 
poorhouse.  Zeitz  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  cottons  and  other 
textiles,  machinery,  wax-doth,  musical  instruments,  vinegar, 
cigars,  &c.;  and  wood-carving,  dyeing  and  calico-prii^ting  are 
carried  on.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  considerable 
deposits  of  lignite,  and  mineral-oil  works. 

Zeitz  is  an  ancient  place  of  Slavonic  origin.    From  968  till 

1028  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  removed  to 

Naumburg,  is|  m.  to  the  N.W.,  and  styled  Naumburg-Zeitz. 

In  1564  the  last  Roman  Catholic  bishop  died,  and  his  dominions 

were  thenceforward  admimstered  by  princes  of  Saxony.    From 

i6s3  till  1 7 18  Zeitz  was  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  &ixe-Zeitz 

or  Sachsen-Zeitz.    It  thereafter  remained  in  the  possession  of 

the  electors  of  Saxony  until  1815,  when  it  passed  to  Prussia, 

See  Rothc.  Ausder  CesckichU  der  Stodt  Zeitz  (Zeitz.  .1876);  and 
Lange,  Chrcnik  da  Bistkums  Naumbttrg  (Naumburg,  1891). 

ZELLER,  EDUARD  (1814-1908),  German  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Kleinbottwar  in  WUrttcmberg  on  the  22nd  of  January 
1814,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Tubingen  and  under 
the  influence  of  HegeL  In  1840  he  was  Privaldaunt  of 
theology  at  TQbingcn,  in  1847  professor  of  theology  at  Bern, 
in  1849  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg,  migrating  soon  after- 
wards to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  as  the  result  of  disputes 
with  the  Clerical  party.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at .  Heidelberg  in  1862,  removed  to  Berlin  in  1872,  and  retired 
in  1895.  His  great  work  is  his  PhUosophie  der  Criuhen  (1844- 
52).  This  book  he  continued  to  amplify  and  improve  in  the 
light  of  further  research;  the  last  edition  appeared  in  1902. 
It  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages 
and  became  the  recognized  text-book  of  Greek  philosophy.  He 
wrote  also  on  theology,  and  published  three  volumes  of  philo- 
sophical essays.  He  was  aiso  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Tkeohgiseke  JakrbUcher,  a  periodical  which  acquired  great  im- 
portance as  the  exponent  of  the  historical  method  of  David 
Strauss  and  Christian  Baur.  Like  most  «^  his  contemporaries 
he  began  with  Hegelianism,  but  subsequently  he  developed  a 
system  on  his  own  lines.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  going  back 
to  Kant  in  the  sense  of  demanding  a  critical  reconsideration  of 
the  epistemologtcal  problems  tdiich  Kant  had  made  but  a 
partially  successful  attempt  to  solve.  None  the  less  his  merits 
as  an  original  thinker  are  far  outshone  by  his  q»lendid  services 
to  the  history  of  philosophy.    It  is  true  that  his  view  of  Greek 


thought  b  somewhat  warped  by  Hegelian  formalimL  Be  ii 
not  alive  enough  to  the  very  intimate  relation  which  tboitgte 
holds  to  national  Ufe  and  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  thinker. 
He  lays  too  much  stress  upon  the  *' concept,"  and  explains 
too  much  by  the  Hegelian  antithesis  of  subjective  and  objective. 
Nevertheless  hb  history  of  Greek  philosophy  remains  a  noble 
monument  of  solid  learning  informed  with  natural  sagadty. 
He  received  the  highest  recognition,  not  only  from  philosophea 
and  learned  societies  all  over  the  world,  but  also  fzom  the 
emperor  and  the  German  people.  In  1894  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II.  made  him  a  *'  Wirklicher  Gehcimrat "  with  the  Utle  of 
"  Excellenz,"  and  his  bust,  with  that  of  Hdmholtz,  was  set 
up  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate  near  the  statues  erected  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
March  1908. 

The  PhUosophie  der  Crieehen  has  been  translated  into  F.afliA 
by  S.  F.  Alleync  (2  vols.,  1881)  in  icctiont:  S.  F.  Alteyne,  HiM. 
of  Ck.  PkU,  to  the  lime  of  Socntes  (1881):  O.  J.  Rckhd,  SocrmieM 
and  the  Socralic  Schools  (1868:  2nd  ed.  1877):  S.  F.  AUeyne  and 
A.  Goodwin.  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy  (1876);  Costefloe  and 
Muirhcad,  Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peripatetics  (1807);  O^.  Reacfael. 
StOKs,  Epicureans  and  Sceplies  (1870  and  1880);  S.  F.  Alleyne, 
//Ml.  of  Eclecticism  in  Ck.  Phil.  (1883).  The  PhilosaPku  apMared 
in  an  abbreviated  form  as  Cnmdriss  d.  Cesck,  d.  CriedL  Pkilos, 
(1883;  S^h  ed.  1898);  Eng.  trans,  by  Alleync  and  Evelyn  Abbott 
(1866).  under  the  title.  Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of  Ck.  Philos.  Amooe 
his  other  works  ^rt^^Platonische  Sludien  (1839):  Die  Apostei- 
tesehichte  hril.  untersuckt  (1854:  Ens^^traas.  J.  &ire.  1875-76); 
Entwieketung  d.  Monolheismus  bet  d.  Crieeh.  (1862):  Cesck.  d. 
christtuh.  Ktrche  (1898):  Cesch.  d.  deutsch.  Philos.  sett  LetkHt* 
(1873.  ed.  1875);  Stoat  und  Kircke  (1873):  Strauss  in  stinen 
una  Scknften  (1874;  Eng.  trans.  1874);  Obar  Bedemhmg 
Auftflbe  d.  ErkenntnisS'Tkeorie  (1862):  Obef  teUolog.  umd 
Naturerklarunt  (1876};  Vortriae  und  AMMudlungfn  (1865-84): 
Relition  und  PhUosophie  hei  den  Rdmern  (1866,  ed.  187 1) ;  PUtosopL 
Aufsdtu  (1887). 

ZEMARCHUS  (fl.  $68),  Byzantine  general  and  traveller.  Tlie 
Turks,  by  their  conquest  of  Sogdiana  in  the  middle  of  the  61J1 
century,  gained  control  of  the  silk  trade  whidi  then  passed 
throu^  Central  Asia  into  Persia.  But  the  Persian  king, 
Chosroes  Nushirvan,  dreading  the  intrusion  of  Turkish  influ* 
entt,  refused  to  allow  the  old  commerce  to  contintie,  and  the 
Tiirks  after  many  rebuffs  consented  to  a  suggestion  made  by 
thdr  RiercantHe  subjects  of  the  Soghd,  and  in  568  sent  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Byzan- 
tines and  "  transfer  the  sale  of  silk  to  them."  The  offer  was 
accepted  by  Justin  II.,  and  in  August  568,  Zemarchus  the 
Cilician,  "  (General  of  the  dties  of  the  East,"  left  Byzantium 
for  Sogdiana*  The  embassy  was  under  the  guidance  of  Maniakh, 
"  chief  of  the  people  of  S^iana,"  who  had  first,  according  to 
Meiuuider  Protector,  suggested  to  Dizabul  {Dimbouiot,  the  Bu 
Min  Uu^n  of  the  Turks,  the  Uokan  <A  the  Chinese),  the  great 
khan  of  the  Turks,  this  *'  Roman  "  alliance,  and  had  himself 
come  to  Byzantium  to  negotiate  the  same.  On  reaching  the 
Sogdian  territories  the  travellers  were  offered  iron  for  sale,  and 
solemnly  ezordsed;  Z^emarchus  was  made  to  "pass  through 
the  fire  "  {jLe.  between  two  fires),  and  strange  ceremonies  were 
performed  over  the  baggage  of  the  expedition,  a  beU  being 
rung  .and  a  drum  beaten  over  it,  while  flaming  incense-leaves 
were  carried  round  it,  and  incantations  muttered  in  "  Scythian.** 
After  these  precautions  the  envoys  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Dizabul  (or  rather  of  Dizabul's  successor,  Bu  Min  khan  having 
just  died)  "  in  a  hollow  encompassed  by  the  Golden  Mountain," 
apparently  in  some  locality  of  the  Altai.  They  found  the  khan 
surrounded  by  astonishing  barbaric  pomp— gilded  thrones,  golden 
peacocks,  gold  and  silver  plate  and  silver  animals,  hangings 
and  clothing  of  figured  silk.  They  accompanied  him  some  way 
on  his  march  against  Persia,  passing  through  Talas  or  Turkestan 
in  the  Syr  Dana  valley,  where  Hsttan  Tsang,  on  his  way  from 
China  to  India  sixty  years  later,  met  with  another  of  Dizabul's 
successors.  Zemarchus  was  present  at  a  banquet  in  Talas 
where  the  Turkish  kagan  and  the  Persian  envoy  exchanged 
abuse;  but  the  Byzantine  docs  not  seem  to  have  witnessed 
actual  fighting.  Near  the  river  OCkh  (Syr  Daria?)  he  was  sent 
back  to  Constantinople  with  a  Turkish  embassy  and  with 
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«Bvo3rs  from  various  tribes  subject  to  the  Turks.  Halting  by 
the  "  vast,  wide  lagoon  '*  (of  the  Aral  Sea?),  Zenarchus  sent  off 
ftn  express  messenger,  one  Geoige,  to  announce  his  return  to 
the  emperor.  George  hurried  on  by  the  shortest  route, "  desert 
and  waterless,"  apparently  the  steppes  north  of  the  Black  Sea: 
while  his  superior,  moving  more  ^wly,  marched  twelve  days 
by  the  sandy  shores  of  ''the  lagoon";  crossed  the  Emba, 
Ural,  Volga,  and  Kuban  (where  4000  Persians  vainly  lay  in 
ambosb  to  stop  him);  and  passing  round  the  western  end  of 
the  Caucasus,  arrived  safely  at  Trebizond  and  Cbnstantanoplc. 
For  several  yean  this  Turkish  alliance  subsisted,  while  dose 
intercourse  was  maintained  between  Central  Asia  and  Byzan- 
tium; when  another  Roman  envoy,  one  Valentines  (OimXirruot), 
goes  on  his  embassy  in  575  he  takes  back  with  him  xo6  Turks 
who  had  been  visiting  Bysantine  lands;  but  from  579  this 
friendship  rapidly  began  to  cool.  It  »  curious  that  ail  this 
travel  between  the  Bosporus  and  Transoxiana  teems  not  to 
have  done  anything  to  correct,  at  least  in  literature,  the  wide> 
spread  misapprehension  of  the  Cftq>ian  as  a  gulf  of  the  Arctic 
dcean. 

See  Menander  Protector,  1T«pl   Upffiku^  *?uiitJlu0  *pii%   TAni 
(X7«  lAgaUanibut  RemanonuK  ad  Cimles),  pp.  395-302,  380-85. 


Daam  0/  Modtm  Ceog^pky,  i.  186-89  (London.  1897).     <C.  R.  B.) 

ZENAOA  (SanhAjA,  Senajeh),  a  Berber  tribe  of  southern 
Morocco  who  gave  their  name  to  Senegal,  once  their  tribal 
home.  They  formed  one  of  the  tribes  which,  uniting  under  the 
leadership  of  Yusef  bin  Tashfin,  crossed  the  Sahara  and  gave  a 
dynasty  to  Morocco  and  Spain,  namely,  that  of  the  Almoravides 
(q.v.).  The  Zeirid  dynasty  which  supplanted  the  Fatimites 
in  the  Maghrib  and  founded  the  city  of  Algiers  was  also  of 
Zen&ga  origin.  The  Zenftga  dialect  of  Berber  b  spoken  in 
southern  Morocco  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Senegal, 
largely  by  the  negro  population. 

ZENANA  (Persian  tanana),  the  apartments  of  an  Eastern 
house  in  which  the  women  of  the  family  are  secluded  (see 
Hakem).  This  is  a  Mahommedan  custom,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  India  and  has  ^read  amongst  the  Hindus. 
The  senana  mistions  are  missions  to  Indian  women  in  their 
own  homes. 

ZENATA,  or  T^mAtX,  a  Berber  tribe  of  Morocco  in  the  dis> 
trict  of  the  central  Athis.  Their  tribal  home  seems  to  have  been 
south  of  Oran  in  Algeria,  and  they  seem  to  have  early  claimed 
an  Arab  origin,  though  it  was  alleged  by  the  Arabs  that  they 
were  descendants  of  Goliath,  i.e.  Philistines  or  Phoenicians 
(Ibn  Khaldun,  vol.  iii.  p.  1B4  and  vol.  iv.  p.  597).  They  were 
formerly  a  large  and  powerful  confederation,  and  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  history  of  the  Berber  race.  The  Beni- 
Marin  and  Wattasi  dynasties  which  reigned  in  Morocco  from 
1 3  ijjto  1 548  were  of  Zenata  origin.  . 

ZEND-AVESTA,  the  original  document  of  the  religkm  of 
Zoroatster  (q.v.),  still  used  by  the  Pararcs  as  their  bible  and 
prayer-book.  The  name  "  Zend-Avesta  "  has  been  torrent  in 
Europe  since  the  time  of  AnquetQ  Duperron  (c.  1771),  but  the 
Ptrsees  themselves  call  it  simply  Avesta,  Zend  (i.e.  "inter- 
pretation") being  q>eciany  employed  to  denote  the  transh- 
tion  and  exposition  of  a  great  part  of  the  Avesta  which  exists 
m  Pahlavi.  Text  and  translation  are  often  spoken  of  together 
in  Pahhvi  books  as  Atisi&k  va  Zani  {**  AvesU  and  Zend  "), 
whence— through  a  misunderstanding--our  word  Zend-Avesta. 
"The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  *'  Avesta  "  (or  in  its  older 
form,  AtisUlk)  are  alike  obscure;  it  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  the  Sasanian  period.  The  language  of  the  Avesta  is 
still  frequently  called  Zend;  but,  as  already  implied,  this  is 
s  mistake.  We  possess  no  other  document  written  in  It,  and 
on  this  account  modem  Parsee  scholars,  as  well  as  the  older 
Pahlavi  books,  speak  of  the  language  and  writing  indifferently 
is  Avesta.  As  the  original  home  of  the  bnguage  can  only  be 
^wy  doubtfully  conjectured,  we  shall  do  well  to  follow  the 
usage  sanctioned  by  old  custom  and  apply  the  word  to  both. 


Although  the  Avesta  is  a  work  of  but  moderate  compass 
(comparable,  say,  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  taken  together), 
there  nevertheless  exists  no  sinf^  MS-  which  gives  it  in  entirety. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  enough  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
the  book:  it  is  a  composite  whole,  a  collection  of  writings,  as 
the  Old  Testament  is.  It  consists,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 
of  the  last  remains  of  the  extensive  sacred  literature  In  which 
the  Zoroastrian  faith  was  formerly  set  forth. 

Contents. — As  we  now  have  it,  the  Avesta  consists  of  five 
parts— the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the  Vcndidad,  the  Yashti, 
and  the  Khoidah  Avesta. 

f .  The  Yasna^  the  principal  liturgical  book  of  the  Panees,  in 
72  chaptcn  ikd$H,  Ad),  conttins  the  text*  that  are  icad  by  the 
priests  at  the  solemn  yasna  (Lzcshne)  ceremony,  or  the  general 
sacrifice  in  honour  of  alt  the  ddties.  The  arrangement  of  the 
chapters  is  purely  liturgical.  althou|;h  their  matter  in  part  has 
notliing  to  do  with  the  Uturgical  action.  The  kernel  of  the  whole 
book,  around  which  the  remaining  portions  are  grouped,  consi&ts 
of  thfl«CithSs  or  "  hymns  "  of  Zoroaster  (9.V.).  the  oldest  and  moat 
sacred  portion  of  tlie  entire  canon.  The  Yasna  accordingly  falls 
into  three  sections  of  about  equal  length.' — (a)  The  introduction 
(chaps.  1-37)  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  long-winded,  mono- 
tonous, reiterated  invocations.  Yet  even  this  section  includes  some 
interesting  texts,  e.g.  the  Haema  (Horn)  Yasht  (9,  11)  and  *he 
ancient  confession  of  faith  (la),  which  b  of  value  as  a  document 
for  the  history  of  civilisation.  (6)  The  Gath2s  (chaps.  28-54) 
contain  the  discourses,  exhortations  and  revelations  of  the  prophet, 
written  in  a  metrical  style  and  an  archaic  lansaage,  different  in 
many  respects  from  that  ordinarily  used  in  the  Avesta.  As  to  the 
authemicuy  of  these  hymns,  see  ZonoASxaa.  The  Githis  proper, 
arranged  according  to  the  metres  in  which  they  are  written,  fall 
into  five  subdivisions  (28-^,  43-46,  47-50.  M,  53).  Between 
chap.  37  and  chap.  43  is  inserted  the  so-called  Seven-Chapter 
Yasna  \kapUM^ili)t  a  number  of  small  prose  pieces  not  far  behind 
the  Gath&s  in  antiquity,  (c)  The  so-called  Later  Yasna  {Apard 
Yasn6)  (chaps.  54-7>)  has  contents  of  considerable  variety,  but 
T»nsists  mainly  of  invocations.  Special  mention  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  Sraosha  (Sresh)  Yasht  (57),  the  prayer  to  fire  (62).  and  the 
great  Kturey  for.the  sacrifice  to  divinities  of  the  water  (63-60). 

3.  The  Vispered,  a  minor  UturEical  work  in  ^  chapters  (kardc), 
is  alike  in  form  and  substance  completely  dependent  on  the  Yasna, 
to  which  it  is  a  liturgical  appendix.  Its  separate  chapters  are 
interpobted  in  the  Yasna  in  order  to  produce  a  modified — or 
expanded— Yasna  ceremony.  The  name  Vispered,  meaning  "  all 
the  chiefs  "  (vujM  rota99\,  has  reference  to  the  spiritual  hods  of 
the  religion  of  Ormuzd,  invocations  to  whom  form  the  contents 
of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book. 

3.  The  Vendidad,  the  priestlv  code  of  the  Parsees,  contains  in 
32  chapters  (fargard)  a  kind  ot  dualtstic  account  of  the  creation 
(chap.  1),  the  legend  of  Yima  and  the  golden  age  (chap.  2}.  and  in 
the  bulk  of  the  remaining  chapters  the  precepts  of  religion  with 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  care  of  useful  animals, 
the  protection  of  the  sacred  elements,  such  as  earth,  fire  and  water, 
the  Keeping  of  a  man's  body^  from  defilement,  together  with  the 
requisite  measures  of  precaution,  ebborate  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion, atonements,  ecclesiastical  expbtions  and  so  forth.  These 
prescriptions  are  marked  by  a  conscientious  cbssification  based  on 
considerations  of  material,  size  and  number;  but  they  lose  them- 
selves in  an  exaggerated  casuistry.  Still  the  whole  of  Zoroastrian 
legisbtion  is  subordinate  to  one  gr»t  point  of  view:  the  war — 
preached  without  intermission — against  Satan  and  his  noxious 
creatures,  from  which  the  whole  book  derives  its  name;  for  "  Ven- 
didftd  *'  IS  a  modern  corruption  for  i^^daloO-diUem-^"  the  anti- 
demonic  Law.*'  Fargard  18  treats  of  the  true  and  false  priest,  of 
the  value  of  the  house-cock,  of  the  four  paramours  of  the  she-devU. 
and  of  unbwful  lust.  Faraard  19  is  a  fragment  of  the  Zoroaster 
legend:  Ahriman  tempts  Zoroaster;  Zoroaster  applies  to  Orrouxd 
for  the  revdation  of  the  bw,  Ahriman  and  the  devils  despair,  and 
floe  down  Into  hell.  The  throe  concluding  chapters  am  devoted  to 
sacerdotal  medicine. 

The  Yasna,  Vispered  and  Vendidad  together  constitute  the 
Avesu  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  reading  of  them 
appertains  to  the  priest  alone.  For  liturgical  purposes  the  separate' 
chapters  of  the  Vendidad  are  sometimes  inserted  among  thoae  of 
the  Yasna  and  Vupered.  The  reading  of  the  Vendidad  in  this 
cn5e  may.  when  viewed  according  to  the  original  intentk>n.  be 
uken  as  corresponding  in  some  sense  to  the  sermon,  while  that  of 
the  Yasna  and  Vispered  may  be  said  to  answer  to  the  hymns  and 
prayers  of  Christbn  worship. 

4-  The  Yashts,  i.e.  "  songs  of  praise,"  in  so  far  as  they  have  not 
been  received  already  into  the  Yasna.  form  a  coliectwo  by  them- 
selves. They  contain  invocations  of  separate  Itads.  or  angels, 
number  Ji  in  all.  and  are  of  widely  divergent  extent  and  antk^uity. 
The  great  Yashts — some  nine  or  ten— are  impressed  with  a  higher 
stamp:  they  are  cast  almost  throughout  in  a  poetical  mould,  and 
rpTTsent  tne  religk)us  poetry  of  the  ancient  Iranians.    So  far  they 
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may  be  compared  to  the  Indian  Rig-Veda.  Several  of  them  may 
have  been  cemented  together  from  a  number  of  lesser  poems  or 
songs.  They  are  a  rich  source  of  mythology  and  legendary  history. 
Side  bv  ode  with  full,  vividly  coloured  descriptions  of  the  Ztm»s- 
trian  deities,  they  frequently  interweave,  as  episodes,  stories  from 
the  old  heroic  fables.  The  most  important  of  all,  the  iQtb  Yasht, 
cives  a^  consecutive  account  of  the  Iranian  heroic  saga  in  great 
Broad  lines,  together  with  a  prophetic  presentment  of  the  end  of 
this  world. 

^  5.  The  Khordah  Avestat  t.«.  the  Little  Avesta,  comprnes  a  coUcc* 
tion  of  shorter  prayers  designed  for  all  believers — the  laity  included 
— and  adapted  for  the  various  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  In 
part,  these  brief  petitions  serve  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the 
more  lengthy  Yasnts — especially  the  so-called  Nydishes. 

Over  and  above  the  five  books  just  enumerated,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments  from  other  books,  «.f.  the 
NirangistAnt  as  well  as  quotations,  glosses  and  glossaries. 

The  Larger  Avesta  and  the  Tveniy-ane  Nasks.-r-lxi  its 
present  form,  however,  the  Avesta  is  only  a  fragmentary  rem- 
nant of  the  old  priestly  literature  of  Zoroastrianism,  a  fact 
confessed  by  the  learned  tradition  of  the  Parsees  themselves, 
according  to  which  the  number  of  Yashts  was  originally  thirty. 
The  truth  is  that  we  possess  but  a  trifling  portion  of  a  very 
much  larger  Avesta,  if  we  are  to  believe  native  tradition,  carry- 
ing us  back  to  the  Sassanian  period,  which  tells  of  a  larger  Avesta 
in  twenty-one  books  called  nasks  or  noskSt  as  to  the  names  of 
which  we  have  several  more  or  less  detailed  accounts,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Pahlavi  Dinkard  (9th  century  aj).)  and  in  the 
Rivayats.  From  the  same  sources  we  learn  that  this  largier 
Avesta  was  only  a  part  of  a  yet  more  extensive  original  Avesta, 
which  Is  said  to  have  existoi  before  Alexander.  We  are  told 
that  of  a  number  of  nasks  only  a  small  portion  was  found  to  be 
extant  "  after  Alexander."  For  exampk,  of  the  seventh  nask, 
which  "before  Alexander"  had  as  many  as  fifty  diapters, 
there  then  remained  only  thirteen;  and  similar  allegations  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and  other  nasks. 
The  Rivayats  sute  that,  when  after  the  calamity  of  Alexander 
they  sought  for  the  books  again,  they  found  a  portion  of  each 
nask,  but  found  no  nask  in  completeness  except  the  Vendidad. 
But  even  of  the  remains  of  the  Avesta,  as  these  lay  before  the 
author  of  the  9th  century,  only  a  small  residue  has  survived 
to  our  time.  Of  all  the  nasks  one  only,  the  nineteenth,  has  come 
down  on  us  intact — the  Vendidad.  All  else,  considered  as 
wholesi  have  vanished  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 

It  would  be  rash  summarily  to  dismiss  this  old  tradition  of  the 
twenty-one  nasks  as  pure  mvention.  The  number  twenty-one 
points,  indeed,  to  an  artificial  arrangement  of  the  material;  for 
twenty-one  is  a  sacred  number,  and  the  most  sacred  prayer  of  the 
Parsecs»  the  so-called  Ahund  Vairyfi  (Honovar)  contains  twenty-one 
words;  and  it  is  also  true  that  m  the  enumeration  of  the  nasks 
we  miss  the  names  of  the  books  we  know,  like  the  Yasna  and  the 
Yashts.  But  we  must  assume  that  these  were  included  in  such 
or  such  a  nask,  as  the  Yashts  in  the  seventeenth  or  Jiak6n  Yasht; 
or.  it  may  be  that  other  books,  especially  the  Yasna.  are  a  com- 

P nation  extracted  for  liturgical  purposes  from  various  nasks. 
urthcr,  the  statements  of  the  Dinkard  leave  on  us  a  very  distinct 
impression  that  the  author  actually  had  before  him  the  text  of  the 
nasks.  or  at  all  events  of  a  large  psut  of  them:  for  he  expressly 
states  that  the  eleventh  nask  was  entirely  lost,  so  that  he  is  unabk 
to  give  the  slightest  account  of  its  contents.  And,  beddes,  in  other 
directions  there  are  numerous  indications  that  such  books  once 
really  existed.  In  the  Khordah  Avesta,  as  we  now  have  it.  we 
find  two  Srfish  Yashts;  with  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  expressly 
stated  in  old  MSS.  that  it  was  tdlccn  from  the  Hiddkhi  nask  (the 
twentieth,  according  to  the  Dinkard).  From  the  same  nasje  a^so 
a  considerable  fragment  (Yts.  31  and  22  in  Westergaard)  has  been 
Uken.  So.  also,  the  Ntrangistdn  is  a  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
(or  HuspHram)  nask.  Lastly,  the  numerous  other  fragments,  the 
quotations  in  the  Pahlavi  translation,  the  many  references  in  the 
Bundahiih  to  passages  of  this  AvesU  not  now  known  to  us,  aU 
presuppose  the  existence  in  the  Sassanian  period  of  a  much  more 
extensive  AvesU  literature  than  the  mere  prayer-book  now  in  our 
hands.  The  existence  of  a  larger  Avesu.  even  as  late  as  the  oth 
century  a.d.,  is  far  from  being  a  mere  myth.  But.  even  granting 
that  a  certain  obscurity  still  nangs  undispelted  over  the  problem 
of  the  old  Avesta.  with  its  twenty-one  nasks,  we  may  wellbelievc 
the  Parsees  themselves,  when  thc^  afhrm  that  their  sacred  litera- 
ture has  passed  through  successive  stages  of  decay,  the  last  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  present  Avesta.  In  fact  we  can  cleariy 
trace  this  gradual  process  of  decayin  certain  portions  of  the  Avesta 
during  the  last  few  centuries.    The  great  Yashts  are  not  of  very 


frequent  occurrence  to  the  manuscripts:  aoaie  of  tbcnu  iaded 

are  already  met  with  but  seldom,  and  MSS.  containios  all  'Jx 
Yashts  are  of  extreme  rarity.  Of  the  fifteenth,  seventeenth  rrt 
nineteenth  Yashts  the  few  useful  copies  that  we  poiiiirsm  are  derived 
from  a  single  MS.  of  the  year  1591  a.d. 

Orisin  and  History.— While  all  that  Herodotus  (i.  tja)  ks» 
to  say  is  that  the  Magi  sang  "the  theogony  "at  their  sacrifices, 
Pausanias  is  able  to  add  (y,  27.  3)  that  they  read  from  a  book, 
tiermippus,  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.,  affirmed  that  Zocoaster, 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi,  was  the  author  cf 
twenty  books,  each  containing  ioo,oco  verses.  According  to 
the  Arab  historian,  l>bari,  these  were  written  on  x  2,000  cow- 
hides, a  statement  confirmed  by  Masudi,  who  writes:  '*  Zartush: 
gave  to  the  Peesians  the  book  called  .Avesta.  It  consisted  U 
twenty'One  parts,  each  containing  200  leaves.  This  book,  ia 
the  writing  which  Zartusht  invented  and  which  the  Magi  called 
the  writing  of  religi<Hi,  was  written  on  x 9,000  cowhides,  bound 
together  by  golden  bands.  Its  language  was  the  Old  Per&iin. 
which  now  no  one  imderstands."  These  assertions  sufficicm!} 
establish  the  existence  and  great  bulk  of  the  sacred  vritir.3- 
Paisee  tradition  adds  a  number  of  interesting  statements  ..s 
to  their  hbtory.  According  to  the  Ardc-Viraf-Ndma  tU* 
religion  revealed  through  Zoroaster  has  subsisted  in  its  pvrii? 
for  300  years,  when  Iskander  Rtmii  (Alexander  the  Great) 
invaded  and  devastated  Iran,  and  burned  the  Avesta  whkn, 
written  on  cowhides  with  golden  ink^  was  preserved  in  the 
archives  at  Petsepolis.  According  to  the  Dinkard,  there  were 
two  copies,  of  which  one  was  burned,  while  the  second  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  One  of  the  Riv&yato  relates 
further:  *'  After  the  villainy  of  Alennder,  an  assemblage  of 
several  high-priests  brought  together  the  Avesta  from  various 
places,  and  made  a  collection  which  included  the  sacnsd  Yasra. 
Vispered,  Vendidad  and  other  serups  of  the  Avesta."  As  to 
this  re-collection  and  redaction  of  the  Avesta  the  Dinkard  gis-cs 
various  details.  One  of  the  Axsacid  kings,  Vologeses  (I.  cr 
III.?),  ordered  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Avesta  to  be 
carefully  preserved  and  recorded.  The  first  of  the  SossarL  s 
kings,  Ardashir  B&bagftn  (226-240),  caused  his  high-pric^. 
Tanvasax,  to  bring  together  the  dispersed  portions  of  the  hc^y 
book,^nd  to  compile  from  these  a  new  Avesta,  which,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  be  a  Xaitbful  reproduction  of  the  original 
King  ShllpQr  I.  (241-272)  enlarged  this  re-edited  Avc&ta  by 
collecting  and  incorporating  with  it  the  non-reli^ous  tractatts 
on  medicine,  astronomy,  geography  and  philosophy.  Unocr 
Shipib-  II.  (309-3S0)  the  nad;s  were  brought  into  complcie 
order,  and  the  new  redaction  of  the  Avesta  reached  its  dcfiniti  .c 
conclusion. 

Historical  criticism  may  regard  this  tradition,  in  many  of  its 
features,  as  mere  fiction,  or  as  a  perversion  of  facts  made  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  blame  for  the  loss  of  a  sacred 
literature  to  other  persons  than  those  actually  responsible  fcr 
it.  We  may,  if  wc  choose,  absolve  Alexander  from  the  charge 
of  vandalism  of  which  he  is  accused,  but  the  fact  nevcnhck^» 
remains,  that  he  ordered  the  palace  at  Persepolis  to  be  burrAd 
(Diod.,  xvii.  72;  Curt.,  v.  7).  Even  the  statement  as  to  the 
one  or  two  complete  copies  of  the  Avesta  may  be  given  up  as 
the  invention  of  a  later  day.  Nevertheless  the  essential  tie* 
ments  of  the  tradition  remain  unshaken,  viz.  that  the  original 
Avesta,  or  old  sacred  literature,  divided  on  occount  of  its  great 
bulk  and  heterogeneous  contents  into  many  portions  and  a 
variety  of  separate  works,  had  an  actual  existence  in  numerous 
cc^ies  and  also  in  the  memories  of  priests,  that,  although 
gradually  diminishing  in  bidk,  it  remained  extant  during  the 
period  ol  foreign  domination  and  ecclesiastical  decay  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  that  it  served  as  a  basis  for  the  redacik>a 
subsequently  made.  The  kernel  of  this  native  tradition — the 
fact  of  a  late  collection  of  older  fragments — iq>pears  indisputable. 
The  character  of  the  book  is  entirely  that  of  a  compilation. 

In  its  outward  form  the  Avesta,  as  we  now  have  it,  belongs  to 
the  Sassanian  period — the  last  survival  of  the  compilers'  wodL 
already  alluded  to.  But  this  Sassanian  origin  of  the  Avesta  must 
not  be  misunderstood:  from  the  remnants  and  heterogeneous 
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faigmentsat  their  disposal,  the  diaaceuast  or  diaaceuaats  com- 
.posed  a  new  canoD-r^rected  a  new  edifice  from  the  materials 
of  the  old.    In  point  of  detail,  it  is  now  impossible  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  that  which  they  found  surviving 
ready  to  their  hand  and  that  which  they  themselves  added,  or  to 
define  how  far  they  reproduced  the  traditional  fragments  with 
verbal  fidelity  or  indulged  in  revision  and  remoidding.    It  may 
reasonably  be  supposed,  not  only  that  they  constructed  tlw 
external  framework  of  many  chapters,  and  also  made  some 
additions  pf  their  own — a  necessary  process  In  order  to  weld 
their  motley  collection  of  fragments  into  a  new  and  coherent 
book — but  also  that  they  fabricated  anew  many  formulae  and 
imitative  passages  on  the  model  of  the  materials  at  their  dis- 
posaL    In  this  consisted  the  "  completion  "  of  Tanvasar,  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Dinkard.    AU  thoae 
texts  in  which  the  grammar  is  handled,  now  with  laxness  and 
want  of  skill,  and  again  with  absolute  barbarism,  may  probably 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Saswnian  redaaors.    AU  the 
granmiatically  correct  texts,  together  with  those  portions  of 
the  Avesta  which  have  intrinsic  worth,  e^>ecially  the  metrical 
passages,  are  indubitably  authentic  and  taken  ad  verhum  from 
the  orifi^nal  Avesta.     To  thia  dass,  above  all,  belong  the 
G&thfis  and  the  nucleus  of  the  greater  Yashts.   Opinions  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  original  texts  brought 
together  by  subsequent  redactors:  according  to  some,  they  are 
pre-Achaemenian;  according  to  Darmesteter's  former  opinion, 
IhQr  were  written  in  Media  under  the  Achaemenian  dynasty; 
according  to  some,  their  source  must  be  sought  in  the  east, 
according  to  others,  in  the  west  of  Iran.    But  to  search  for  a 
precise  time  or  an  exact  bcality  is  to  deal  with  the  question 
tod  narrowly;  it  4s  more  correct  to  say  that  the  AvcsU  was 
worked  at  from  the  time  of  Zoroaster  down  to  the  Sassanian 
period.  Its  oldest  portions,  the  GithSs,  proceed  from  the  prophet 
himself.    This  conclusion  is  inevitable  for  every  one  to  whom 
Zoroaster  is  an  historical  personality,  and  who  does  not  shun 
the  labour  of  an  unprejudiced  research  into  the  meaning  of 
those  diificult  texts  (d.  Zoroaster).    The  rest  of  the  Avesta, 
in  spite  of  the  opposite  opinion  of  orthodox  Parsees,  does  not 
even  claim  to  come  from  Zoroaster.    As  the  Gfttfafts  now  con* 
stitute  the  kernel  of  the  most  sacred  prayer-book,  viz.   the 
Yasna,  so  they  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  first  nucleus  of  a 
religious  literature  in  general.   The  language  in  which  Zoroaster 
.  tau^,  especially  a  biter  development  of  it,  remained  as  the 
standard  with  his  followers,  aqd  became  the  sacred  language 
of  the  priesthood  of  that  faith  which  he  had  founded;  as  such 
it  became,  so  to  speak,  absolved  from  the  ordinkry  conditions 
of  time  and  space.    Taught  and  acquired  as  an  ecclesiastical 
language,  it  was  enabled  to  live  an  artificial  life  long  after  it 
had  become  extinct  as  a  vernacular — in  this  respect  comparable 
to  the  I^tin  of  the  middle  ages  or  the  Hebrew  of  the  rabbinical 
schools.    The  priests,  who  were  the  composers  and  repositories 
of  these  texts,  succeeded  in  giving  them  a  perfectly  general 
form.     They  refrained   from   practically   every  allusion   to 
ephiemeral  or  local  circumstances.    Thus  we  search  vainly  in 
the  Avesta  itself  for  any  precise  data  to  determine  the  period 
of  its  composition  or  the  place  where  it  arose.    The  original 
country  of  the  religion,  and  the  seat  of  the  Avesta  language, 
ought  perhaps  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  east  of  Iran  (SeistAn 
and  the  neij^bouxing  districts).     But  neither  the  spiritual 
literature  nor  the  sacred  tongue  remained  limited  to  the  east. 
The  geography  of  the  Avesta  points  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west^  particularly  the  north-west  of  Iran,  but  with  a  decided 
tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the  east.    The  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  ba^  of  the  Hilment  {Yasht  19,  65-69)  is  peculiarly 
instmctive.    The  Uinguage  of  the  Avesta  travelled  with  the 
Zoioastrian  rdigion  and  ?rith  the  main  body  of  the  priesthood, 
in  all  probability,  that  is  to  say,  from  east  to  west;  within  the 
limits  of  Iran  it  became  intemationaL 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  Avesta  now  in  our  hands  is  hot 
a  smalt  pottion  of  the  book  as  restored  and  edited  under  the 
Saaaaoians.  The  larger  part  poished  under  the  Mahomrocdan  rale 
and  onder  the  more  barbarous  tyranny  of  the  Tatars,  when  through 


conversion  and  cxtemination  the  Zoroastrians  became  a  mere 
remnant  that  concealed  Its  religion  and  neglected  the  necessary 
copying  of  manuscripts.  A  most  meagre  proportion  only  of  the 
real  refigious  and  ritinl  writings,  the  aaoerdotal  law  and  the  Utufgy, 
has  beui  prcMryed  to  our  time.  The  jpeat  bulk— over  three- 
fourths  of  the  Sassanian  contents — specially  the  more  secular 
literature  collected,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  obUvion.  The  under- 
standing of  the  older  Avesta  texts  began  to  die  away  at  an  eariy 
period.  The  need  for  a  translation  and  interpietatioa  became 
evident;  and  under  the  Later  Sassanians  the  majority  of  the  books, 
if  not  the  whole  of  them,  were  rendered  into  the  current  Pahlavi. 
A  thorough  use  of  thi#  translation  will  not  be  posrible  until  we 
have  it  in  good  critical  editions,  and  acquaintance  with  its  lan- 
guage ceases  to  be  the  monopoly  of  a  few  privileged  individuals. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  older  texts  it  is  of  great  value  where 
they  are  concerned  with  the  fixed,  formal  statutes  of  the  church. 
But  when  they  pass  beyond  this  narrow  sphere,  as  particularly  in 
the  GSlthSs,  the  Pahlavi  translator  becomes  a  defective  and  un- 
fcUabk  iaterpeeter.  The  Panee  ^est,  Neryoeaagh,  subsequently 
translated  a  portion  of  the  Pahlavi  version  into  Sanskrit. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Avesta  are,  comparatively  speaking,  ni  recent 
date.  The  oldest  is  the  Pahlavi  Vispcred  in  Copenhagen,  dated 
1358.  Next  come  the  four  MSS.  of  the  Herfoad  Mihirftpin  Ka! 
Khusro  at  Camfaay  (1333  and  1334).  two  Vendidads  with  Pahlavi 
in  London  and  Copenhagen,  and  two  Vasnas  with  Pahlavi  in  Cofien- 
hagen  and  formerly  in  Bombay  (now  Oxford).  Generally  speaking, 
the  MSS.  fall  off  m  quality  and  carefulness  in  proportion  to  their 
lateness;  though  an  honourable  exception  must  oe  made  in  favour 
of  those  proceeding  from  Kirman  and  Yasd  in  Peraia,  mostly 
dating  from  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  first  European  scholar  to  direct  attention  to  the  Avesta 
was  Hyde  of  Oxford,  in  his  Hisloria  Rdigionis  Veterum  PeriOrum 
eoramque  Maptmm  (1700),  which,  however,  failed  to  awake  any 
lasting  interest  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  i^rsees.  The  ment 
of  a^eving  this  belongs  to  the  enthusiastic  orientalist  Anquetil 
Duperron,  the  fruit  of  whose  proloi%ed  stay  in  India  (1755-1761) 
ana  his  acquaintance  with  the  Parsee  priests  was  a  translation 
(certainly  very  defective)  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  The  foundation  of  a 
scientific  exegesis  was  lam  fay  Burnotrf.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Avesta  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  oriental  philology. 
To  this  very  day  no  kind  of  agreement  has  been  reached  by  con^ 
fllcting  schools,  even  upon  some  of  the  most  important  points. 
The  value  <^  the  Pahlavi  interpretation  was  overrated  by  dfuegel, 
Darmesteter,  but  wholly  denied  by  Roth.  The  truth  lies  between 
these  two  extremes.  Optnioa  is  divided  also  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  Avesta  in  the  uterature  of  the  world.  The  exaggerated 
enthusturo  of  Anquetil  Duperron  has  been  followed,  especially 
since  Spiegel's  translation,  by  an  exoesdve  reaction.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Avesta  is  a  monotonous  book.  The  Yasna  and  many 
Yashts  in  gseat  part  consist  of  formulae  of  peayer  which  are  as 
poor  in  contents  as  they  are  rich  in  verbiage.  The  book  of  laws 
\Vendidai)  is  characterized  by  an  arid  didactic  tone;  only  here 
and  there  the  legldator  ctothcs  his  dicta  in  the  guise  of  graceful 
dialogues  and  tales,  or  of  poetic  deseriptioiis  and  similitudes;  an0 
then  the  book  of  laws  is  transformed  mto  a  didactic  poem.  Nor 
can  we  deny  to  the  Yashts,  in  their  depiction  of  the  Zoroastrian 
angels  and  tbdr  presentment  of  the  old  eagas,  a  certaiq  poetic 
feeling,  at  times,  and  a  pleasant  diction.  The  Gftthfts  are  quite 
unique  in  their  kind.  As  a  wh<^,  the  Avesta,  for  profundity  of 
thought  and  beauty ,_  stands  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  as  a  religious  book— the  roost  important  document  of 
the  Zoroastrian  faith,  and  the  sole  literary  monument  of  ancient 
Iran— the  Avesta  occufrfes  a  prominent  position  in  the  literature 
of  the  world.  At  the  prnent  day  its  signilicance  is  decidedly 
undmated.  The  future  will  doubtless  be  mote  just  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  book  for  the  history  of  religion  in  general 
and  even  of  Christianity. 


Vendu 


K.  Geldner  (Stuttgart.  1886-96).  rroiMJalums.— Anquetil  Duper> 
rott.  Zend-Avnta^  Otara/fs  de  Z^roastrt  (Paris,  1771);  Fr.  Spiegel, 
3  vols.  (Lei^g,  1853-63),  both  completely  antiquated.  Avuta 
traduU  par  C.  de  Hariez,  cd.  3  (Paris.  1881):  The  Zend-Avesta, 
Part  I.^endidad,  Part  II.  Shdtahs,  Yaskta  and  Nydyish,  tr.  by 
T.  Darmesteter,  Part  III.  Yasna,  Yitparad,  fife,  l^  L.  H.  Milb 
(Oxford.  1880-87),  In  the  Sacred  Beoks  ef  Ike  East;  Le  Zend-Avesta, 
Uraduaion  noueoU  par  j.  Darmesteter,  3  vols.  (Paris,  1893-93) 
(AnnaUs  du  liusle  CradnMl)— a  most  impotent  work. 

LiTEKATVRB.— Anquetil  Duperron  (see  above):  Haug,  Bssays  on 
Ike  Sacred  Languate,  ife.,  ef  (he  Parsis,  especially  in  the  new  edition 
by  E.  W.  West  (London,  1878);  De  Harles,  InirodnOian  d  rHude 
de  VAvesIa  (Paris,  x88i):  Max  Duncker.  CesckkkU  des  AUertums, 
vol.  iv.;  Eduard  Meyer.  Ceaekiehie  des  AUerhuns,  vol.  L  (^tnUgart, 
1884);  J.  Darmesteter.  in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation 
(see  above);  K.  (^Idner,  Avesta-LUteratur  in  the  Grvndriss 
der  iraniscken  PkUoloris,  by  Gdger  and  Kuhn  (Strasabaig, 
1895).  vol.  3,  t  f.;  E.  W.  West.  CMfCMtr  ^  Oa  Ifasks,  SB.  E.  37 
(Osfoid.  1893).  <^  <^'> 
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ZENGG— ZENO  OF  ELBA 


ZENGGCHongatfan,  Zeng;  Croatian,  Se^j;  Italian,  Segno), 
a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  lika-Krbava, 
Cmtia-Slavonia,  34  m.  S.E.  of  Fiume,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Pop.  (1900)  3182.  Zengg  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  long  deft 
among  the  VeleUt  Mountains,  down  which  the  bora^  or  N.N.E. 
wind,  sweeps  with  such  violence  as  often  to  render  the  harbour 
unsafe,  although  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  call  regularly. 
Apart  from  the  cathedral  of  its  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  a 
gymmuium,  and  some  ancient  fortificatlgps,  the  town  contains 
little  of  interest.  It  carries  on  a  smalitrade  in  tobacco,  fish 
and  salL  The  island  of  Veglia  faces  the  town  and  the  port 
of  San  Giorgio  lies  5  m.  S. 

The  captaincy  of  Zengg  was  established,  in  the  15th  century, 
by  King  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Turks;  and  subsequently,  until  161 7,  the  town  became  famous 
as  the  stronghold  of  the  Uskoks. 

ZENITH  (from  the  Arabic),  the  point  directly,  overhead;  its 
direction  is  defined  by  that  of  the  plumb-line. 

ZENJAn,  or  Zanjan,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  Kbamseh 
province,  about  aos  m.  N.  W.  of  Teheran,  on  the  high  road  thence 
to  Tabriz,  at  an  elevation  of  s  180  ft.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  25,000  and  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  strongholds  of  the  B&U  sectarians,  who  held  it  tigainst 
a  large  Persian  force  from  May  1850  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  most  of  them  were  massacred.  It  has  extensive  gardens, 
well  watered  by  the  2<anjanch  river,  which  flows  south  of  it. 
The  well'Stocked  bazaar  supplies  the  neighbouring  districts. 

ZENO,  East  Roman  emperor  from  474  to  491,  was  an  Isaurian 
of  noble  birth,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Tlrascalissaeus, 
which  he  exdianged  for  that  of  Zeno  on  his  marriage  with 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  Leo  I.,  in  468.  Of  his  early  life  nothing 
is  known;  after  his  marriage  (which  was  designed  by  Leo  to 
secure  the  Isaurian  support  against  his  ambitious  minister 
Aspar)  he  became  patrician  and  commander  of  the'  imperial 
guard  and  of  the  armies  in  the  East.  While  on  a  campaign  in 
Thrace  be  narrowly  escaped  assassination;  on  his  return  to 
the  capitsd  he  avenged  himself  by  compassing  the  murder  of 
A^>ar,  who  had  instigated  the  attempt.  In  474  Leo  I.  died 
after  appointing  as  his  successor  Leo  the  son  of  Zeno  and 
Ariadne;  2Seno,  however,  with  the  help  of  his  mother-in-law 
Verina,  succeeded  in  getting  himself- crowned  also,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  son  before  the  end  of  the  year  became  sole  emperor. 
In  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  fomented  by 
Verina  in  favour  of  her  brother  Basiliscus,  and  the  antipathy 
to  his  Isaurian  soldiers  and  administrators,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  Isauria,  where,  after  sustaining  a  defeat,  he  was 
compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress.  The  growing  mis- 
government  and  unpopularity  of  Basiliscus  ultimately  enabled 
Zeno  to  re-enter  (Constantinople  unopposed  (476);  his  rival 
was  banished  to  Phrygia,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  The 
remainder  of  Zeno's  reign  was  disturbed  by  numerous  other 
less  formidable  revolts.  Since  472  the  aggressions  of  the  two 
Ostrogoth  leaders  Theodoric  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
danger.  Though  Zeno  at  times  contrived  to  play  them  off 
against  each  other,  they  in  turn  were  able  to  profit  by  his 
dynastic  rivalries,  and  it  was  only  by  offering  them  pay  and 
hi^  conunand  that  he  kept  them  from  attadung  Constant!* 
nople  itself.  In  487  he  induced  Theodoric,  son  of  Theodemir, 
to  invade  Italy  and  establish  his  new  kingdom.  Zeno  is  de- 
scribed as  a  lax  and  indolent  ruler,  but  he  seems  to  have 
husbanded  the  resources  of  the  empire  so  as  to  leave  it  appned^ 
ably  stronger  at  his  death.  In  ecclesiastical  history  the  name 
of  Zeno  is  associated  with  the  Henotkmt  or  instrument  of  union, 
promulgated  by  him  and  signed  by  all  the  Eastern  bishops, 
with  the  design  of  terminating  the  Monophysite  controversy. 

See  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Later  Roman  Empire  (London,  1880),  L 
p.  a«>-374;  E^  W.  Brooks  in  the  Entliih  Historical  Rmem 
i893Jf  PP^  209-938;  W.  Barth,  Der  Kaiser  Zeno  (Basel,  1894). 

ZENO  OP  ELBA,  son  of  Teleutagoras,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  The 
pufrfl  and  the  friend  of  Parmenides,  he  sou^t  to  recommend 
his  master's  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  One  by  contra- 
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verting  the  popular  bdief  in  the  existence  of  the  Many.  In 
virtue  of  this  method  of  indirect  argumentation  he  u  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  **  dialectic,"  that  is  to  say,  disputation  baviog' 
for  its  end  not  victory  but  the  discovery  or  the  transmission  of 
truth.  He  is  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  a  plot  against  a 
tyrant,  and  on  its  detection  to  have  borne  with  exemplary 
constancy  the  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected;  but  autbo- 
rities  differ  both  as  to  the  name  and  the  residence  of  the  tyrant 
and  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  issue  of  the  enterprise. 

In  Plato's  Parmenides^  Socrates,  "  then  very  young,"  meets 
Parmenides,  "  an  old  man  some  sixty-five  years  of  age,"  aiMl 
Zeno,  "  a  man  of  abojut  forty,  taU  and  personable,"  and  engages 
them  in  philosophical  discussion.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  a  meeting  was  chronologically  possible.  Plato's 
account  of  Zeno's  teaching  {Parmenides ^  128  seq.)  b,  howrevcr, 
presumably  as  accurate  as  it  is  predse.  In  reply  to  those  wfao 
thought  that  Parmenides's  theory  of  the  existence  of  the  One 
involved  incon^tendes  and  absurdities,  2ieno  tried  to  show 
that  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  Many,  that  is  to 
say,  a  plurality  of  things  in  time  and  space,  carried  with  it 
inconsistendes  and  absurdities  grosser  and  more  numerooa^  In 
eariy  youth  he  collected  his  arguments  in  a  book,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  was  put  into  circulation  without  his  knowledge. 

Of  the  paradoxes  used  by  Zeno  to  discredit  the  belief  in  plurality 
and  motbn,  eight  survive  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Sim^icios. 
They  are  eomroonly  stated  as  follows.*     (1)  If  the  Existcac  is 
Many,  it  must  be  at  once  infinitely  small  and  infinitdy  great — 
infinitely  small,  because  the  parts  of  which  it  consists  must  be 
indivisible   and    therefore   without    magnitude;   infinitely   great, 
because,  that  anv  part  having  magnitude  may  be  separate  fimn 
any  other  part,  the  intervention  of  a  third  part  having  magnitode 
is  necessary,  and  that  this  tliird  part  may  be  separate  from  tJK 
other  two  the  intervention  of  other  parts  having  magnitude  is 
necessary,  and  so  on  mf  infiniivm,    {2)  In  like  manner  the  Many 
must  be  numerically  both  finite  ana  infinite — numerically  finite, 
because  there  are  as  nnany  things  as  there  are,  ndther  moie  nor 
leas;  numerically  infinite,  because,  that  any  two  things  may  be 
suMuate,  the  intervention  of' a  third  thing  is  necessary,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.    (3)  If  all  that  is  is  in  space,  space  itself  must  be  ia 
space,  and  so  on  oi  infinitum,    (4)  If  a  bushel  of  com  turned  out 
upon  the  floor  makes  a  noise,  eadi  grun  and  each  part  of  each 
grain  must  make  a  noise  litorise;  but,    in  fact,  it  is  not  sol 
(5)  Before  a  bodv  in  motion  can  reach  a  ipven  point,  it  must  first 
traverse  the  half  of  the  distance:  before  tt  can  traverse  the  half 
of  the  distance,  it  must  first  traverse  the  quarter:  and  so  on  od 
infinitum.   Hence,  that  a  body  may  pass  from  one  point  to  another. 
it  must  traverse  an  infinite  number  of  divisions.    Bnt  aa  iafiaite 
distance  (which  Zeno  fails  to  distinguish  from  a  finite  distance 
infinitely  divided)  cannot  be  traVersed  In  a  fimte  time.    Conse* 
ouently,  the  goal  can  never  be  reached.    (6)  If  the  tortoise  has 
the  start  of  Achilles,  Achilles  can  nether  come  up  with  the  tortmse; 
for,  while  Achillea  travenes  the  distance  from  his  starting^xjint 
to  the  starting-point  of  the  tortoise,  the  tortoise  advances  a  certain 
distance,  ana  while  Achilles  traverses  this  distance,  the  tortmie 
makes  a  further  advance,  and  so  on  oi  infinUum.    Consequently. 
Achilles  may  run  ad  infinitttm  without  overuking  the  tortoise. 
[This  paradox  is  virtualfv  identical  with  (5),  the  only  difference 
beli^  that,  whcseas  in  (s)  there  is  one  body,  in  (6)  there  are  two 
bodies,  moving  towards  a  limit.    The  "  tnnnity     of  the  premise 
b  an  Infinity  of  subdivisions  of  a  distance  which  is  finite;  the 
"  infinity  "  <h  the  condusion  b  an  infinity  of  distance,    Thus  Zeno 
scain  confounds  a  finite  distance  infinitely  divided  with  aa  infinite 
distance.    If  the  tortoise  has  a  start  of  1000  ft.  Achilles,  on  the 
supposition  that  his  speed  b  ten  times  that  of  the  tortoise,  must 
traverse  an  infinite  number  of  spaces— 1000  ft.,  xoo  ft.  10  ft.,  Ac— > 
and  the  tortoise  must  traverse  an  infinite  numbor  of  spacc^^ioo  ft.. 


10  ft.,  X  ft.,  ftc-'before  they  reach  the  posat.  distant  from  their 
start! ng-poinu  mil  ft  and  ml  ft  respectivuy,  at  which  the  tar> 
toiseb overtaken,  inaword,  iooo+ioo+io&c,in  (6)and  i-f-i+i 
Ac,  in  is)  are  convergent  series,  and  iiii|  and  i  are  the  linms 
to  iriilch  they  re^>ectively  approximate.]  (71  So  long  as  anythiiv 
b  in  one  and  the  same  naee^  it  b  at  rest  Hence  an  arrow  is  at 
rest  at  every  moment  of  its  flight,  and  therefore  also  doriag  the 
whole  of  its  flight  (8)  Two  bodies  moving  with  equal  speed 
traverse  equal  spaces  in  equal  tfane.  But,  when  two  bodies  move 
with  equal  speed  In  opposite  directions,  the  one  passes  the  other 
la  half  the  tune  in  which  it  passes  it  when  at  rest.  These  pro- 
positions appeared  to  Zeno  to  ba  irreconcilable.  In  short,  the 
ordinary  belief  in  plurality  and  motion  seemed  to  him  to  involve 
fatal  inconsistendes.  whence  he  inferred  that  FanBeaidfls  was 
justified  in  dbdaguishiag  the  mutable  movable  Many  frosa  the 

*  See  Zdlcr,  Die  PhUoeophk  d.  Griecken,  L  591  seq.;  GrmndHes,  54. 
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Inmnitable  imMvaMt  Om^  which  alone  it  raally  exittent  lo 
other  wofda^  Zeno  g»«ffinned  the  dogma. "  The  £ot  is»  the  Uoa<at 
ia  not," 

If  traditioa  has  not  misrepresented  these  paradoxes  of  time,  space 
md  motion,  tliere  is  in  Zeiu>*s  reasoning  an  element  of  fallacy.    It 
in  indeed  difficult  to  undostaad  how  so  acute  a  thinlcer  should 
ooafound  that  which  is  infinitely  divisible  with  that  which  is Ihfinitely 
great,  aa  in  (i),  (a),  CS}t  and  (6);  that  he  should  identify  space 
and  magnitude,  as  m  (3);  that  he  should  neglect  the  imperfection 
of  tht  organs  of  sense,  as  in  (4);  that  he  stiould  deny  the  reality 
of  motion,  as  in  (7):  and  that  he  should  ienoie  the  relativity  of 
speed,  aa  in  (8) :-  and  of  late  years  it  has  Been  thought  that  the 
conventional  statements  of  the  paradoxes,  and  in  particular  of 
thoMe  which  are  more  definitely  mathematical,  namely  (5),  (6), 
C7)»   (8>.  do  less  than  juitioe  to  Zeno's  acumen.    Thus,  several 
Firnch   -writers — notably,   Tannery   and    Nod— regard   them  as 
dilemipaa  advanced,  with  some  measure  of  success,  in  refuta- 
tion of. specific  doctrines  attributed  to  the  Pythagoreans.    "One 
of  the   most  notable  victims  of  posterity's  lack  of  judgment," 
aays  Bertrand  Russell,  *'  is^  the  Beatic  Zeno.     Haying  invented 
four  ^anpimcntf  all  immeasurably  subtle  and  profound,  the  gross- 
ness  01  subsenuent  philosopben  pronounced  him  to  be  a  mere 
ingenious  juggler,- and  his  arguments  to  be  one  and  all  sophisms. 
After  two  thousand  years  cm  continual  refutationu  cheic  sophisms 
were  reinstated,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  mathematical  renais* 
aance,  by  a  German  professor,  who  probably  never  dreamed  of  any 
coanexion   between  himself  and  Zeno.     WeientraiB,  by  strictly 
buiishing  all  infinitesimals,  has  at  tut  shown  that  we  bve  in  an 
unchanging  world,  and  that  the  fenow  at  evtiv  naoment  of  its 
flight  is  truly  at  rest."    "  The  interpretation  of  Zeno's  last  four 
paradojOT  given  by  Messrs.  NoCl  and  Rusaell,**  says  G.  H.  Hardy, 
*  may  be  oriefly  stated  as  follows:  The  notion  of  time,  whidi 
seems  at  first  sight  to  enter  into  (5)  and  (6),  should  be  diminated. 
The  former  should  be  regarded  as  inserting  that  the  whole  is.  not 
temporally^  but  kwically,  subsequent  to  the  part,  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  an  infinite  regress  in  the  notion  of  a  whole  which  is 
infinitely  divisible — a  view  which  at  any  lat^  demands  a  serious 
refutation.     The  kernel  of  the  lalter  Bes  Tn  the  perfectly  valid 
proof  which  it  affords  that  the  tortoise  passes  througli  as  many 
positions  as  Achilles— a  view  which  embodies  an  accepted  doctrine 
of  modern  mathematics.     The  paradox  of  the  arrow  (7),  says 
Mr  Russell,  is  a  plain  statement  of  a  very  dementary  fact:  the 
arrow  is  at  rest  at  very  moment  of  its  flight:  Zeno's  only  mistake 
was  in  inferring  (if  he  did  infer)  that  it  was  therefore  at  the  same 
point  at  one  moment  as  at  another.     Finally,  the  last  paradox- 
may  be  interpreted  aa  a  valid  refutatkm  of  the  doctrine  that  wpvx 
and  time  are  not  infinitdjr  divisible.    How  far  this  interpretation 
of  Zeno  b  historically  justifiable,  may  be  doubtfuL    But  one  may 
well  believe  that  there  was.in  his  mind  at  any  rate  a  foreshadowing 
of  some  of  the  ideas  by  which  modem  mathematiciam  have  finally 
laid  to  rest  the  tradiuonal  difficulties  connected  with  infimty  aiid 
continuity." 

Great  as  was  the  inportance  of  these  paradoxes  of  plurality 
and  motion  in  stimulating  speculation  about  space  and  time, 
their  direct  influence  upMi  Greek  thought  was  less  considerable 
than  that  of  another  paradox— strangdy  neglected  by  historians 
of  philosophy — the  paradox  of  predication.     W6  leam  from 
Plato  {Pamunida,  127  D)  that  "  the  first  hypothesis  of  the  first 
argument ''  of  Zeno's  book  above  mentioned  ran  as  follows: 
*'  If  existences   are  many,  they  must  be  both  like  and  unlike 
[unlike,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  one  and  the  same,  and  like, 
inasmuch  as  they  agree  in  not  being  one  and  the  same,  Produs, 
On  the  Parmenides,  ii.  X43I.    But  this  is  impossible;  for  unlike 
things  cannot  be  like,  nor  like  things  unlike.    Therefore  exist- 
ences are  not  many."    That  is  to  say,  not  percdving  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  at  once  like  and  unlike  in  different 
relations,  Zeno  re^rded  the  attributiofn  to  the  same  thing  of 
likeness  and  unlikeneas  as  a  violation  of  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  principle  of  contradiction;  and,  finding  that 
plurality  entailed  these  attributions,  he  inferred  its  unreality. 
Now,  when  without  qualification  he  affirmed  that  the  unlike 
thing  cannot  be  like,  nor  the  like  thing  unlike,  he  was  on  the 
high  road  to  the  doctrine  maintained  three-quarters  of  a  century 
later  by  the  Cynics,  that  no  predication  which  is  not  identic^ 
is  legitimate.    He  was  not  indeed  aware  how  deeply  he  had 
committed  himself;  otherwise  he  would  have  observed  that  his 
argument,  if  valid  against  the  Many  of  the  vulgar,  was  valid 
slso  against  the  One  of  Parmenides,  with  Its  plurality  of  attri- 
butes, as  well  as  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  theory  of  predication. 
It  was  useless  to  speculate  about  knowledge  and  being.    But 
others  were  not  slow  to  draw  the  obvious  oondunons;  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  Gorgias's  sceptical  development  of 


the  Zenoblaa  logic  oontribated,  not  kss  than  Protagoris's 
sceptical  development  of  the  Ionian  physics,  to  the  diversion 
of  the  intellectual  energies  of  Greece  from  the  pursuit  of  truth 
to  the  pursuit  of  culture. 

For  three^iuaiterB  of  a  century,  then,  philosophy  was  at  a 
standstill;  and,  when  in  the  second  decade  of  the  4th  century 
the  pursuit  of  truth  was  resumed,  it  was  plain  that  Zeno's 
paradox  of  predication  must  be  disposed  of  before  the  problems 
which  had  occupied  the  eadicr  thinkers— the  problem  of  know- 
ledge and  the  problem  of  being— could  be  so  much  as  attempted. 
Accordingly,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  RtpuUie,  where  Plato 
propounds  his  scheme  of  Academic  education,  he  directs  the 
attention  of  studious  youth  primarily,  if  not  exdusivdy,  to 
the  concurrence  of  inconsistent  attrfbutes;  and  in  the  Pkaeie, 
X03  B-103  A,  taking  as  aa  instance  the  tallnesa  and  the  short- 
ness simultaneously  diaooveraUe  In  Simmias.  he  offers  his  own 
theory  of  the  immanent  idea  as  the  sohition  of  the  paradox. 
Simmias,  he  says,  has  in  him  the  ideas  of  taQ  and  short. 
Again,  when  it  presently  appealed  that  the  theory  of  the 
iinmanent  idea  was  inooosistent  with  Itidf,  and  moreover  in- 
i^ppUcable  to  e^lain  predication  except  wbero  the  subject  was 
a  sensible  thing,  so  that  reoonstruction  became  neoessaiy,  the 
Zmonian  difficulty  continued  to  demand  and  to  reodve  Plato's 
best  attention.  Thus,  in  the  ParmmU«ti  with  the  paradox  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  for  his  test,  he  inquires  how  far  the 
current  theories  of  bdng  (his  own  iaduded)  are  capable  of 
providing,  not  only  for  knowledge,  but  also  for  ptedicatkm, 
and  in  the  condoding  sentence  he  suggests  that,  as  likeness 
and  unlikeness,  gicatncss  and  smallnrsa,  &c.,  are  relations,  the 
initial  paradox  is  no  longer  paradoodcal;  while  in  the  ScpkUt, 
Zeno's  doctrine  having  been  shown  to  be  fatal  to  reason, 
thou^,  tpetch  and  utterance,  the  mutnal  mafuda  of  dSif 
which  are  not  aM,  waS*  vMl  is  elaboratdy  demonstrated.  It 
woold  seem  then  that,  not  to  Antisth^nes  onty,  but  to  Plato 
also,  Zeno's  paradox  of  predication  was  a  substantial  difficulty; 
and  we  shall  be  disposed  to  give  Zeno  credit  accordingly  fos 
his  perception  of  its  importance. 

In  all-  probability  Zeno  did  not  observe  that  in  his  contro-' 
versial  defence  of  Eleatldsm  be  was  interpreting  Paimenides's 
teaching  anew.  But  so  it  was.  For,  while  Parmenides  had 
reoogmsed,  together  with  the  One,  which  is,  and  is  the  object 
of  knowledge,  a  Many,  which  is  not,  and  thenfore  is  not  known, 
but  nevertheless  beomMs,  and  is  the  object  of  opinion,  Zeno 
plainly  affirmed  that  plurality,  becondng  and  opinion  are  one 
and  all  inconceivable.  In  a  woid,  the  fundamental  dogma, 
"  The  Ent  is,  the  Non-ent  is  not,"  which  with  Parmenides  had 
been  an  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
the  Ent,  which  is,  and  the  Non-ent,  which  is  not,  but  becomes, 
was  with  Zeno  a  declaration  of  the  Non-ent's  absolute  nullity. 
Thus,  just  as  Empedocks  developed  Paimenides's  theory  of 
the  Many  to  the  neglect  of  his  theory  of  the  One,  so  Zeno 
devdoped  the  theory  of  the  One  to  the  neglect  of  the  theory 
of  the  Many.  With  the  severance  of  ita  two  members  Eleatidsm 
proper,  the  Eleatidsm  of  Parmenides,  ceased  to  exist. 

"The  first  effect  of  Zeno's  teaching  was  to  complete  &he  dis- 
comfiture of  philosophy.  For  the  paradox  of  predication, 
which  he  had  used  to  disprove  the  existence  of  plurality,  was 
virtually  a  denial  of  all  speech  and  all  thought,  and  thus  led 
to  a  more  comprehensive  scepticism  than  that  which  sprang 
from  the  contemporary  theories  of  sensation.  Nevertheless, 
he  left  an  enduring  mark  upon  Greek  speculation,  inasmuch  as 
he  not  only  recognised  the  need  of  a  logic,  and  grappled,  how- 
ever tmsuccessfully,  with  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  logical 
problems,  but  also  by  the  invention  of  dialectic  provided  a  new 
and  powerful  instrument  against  the  time  when  the  One  and 
the  Many  should  be  reunited  hi  the  phlloaophy  of.  Plato. 

BiBLiocRAPHT.— F.  W.  A  Mullach,  Fratmenta  PhUosopkantm 
Grateorum  (Paris,  i860),  i.  a66  seq.:  ZeUer,  Die  Phtlosopkie  d, 
Grieeken  (Ldpdg.  1876).  i.  SM-SS^S  r.  Tannery,  Pour  VUistain 
d4  la  Scienu  HMne  (Phris,  1887)7  pp.  S47-a6i;  H.  Dids,  Du 
Frapne$Ue  der  Von0kniik$r  (Berlin,  1906,  1907).  On  the  mathe- 
matical questbns  raised  hy  certain  of  Zeno  s  paradoxes,  see  G.  Nod. 
JUpue  de  M§tapkysiqiu  d  ds  MoraU,  L  107-135,  and  Hon.  Bcctraad 
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ZENO  OF  SIDON— ZENODOTUS 


RiMMll.  Principles  of  Mathematics  (Cambridge.  1903).  pp.  346-354< 
For  histories  cm  phuosopby  and  other  worla  upoa  Eieatidsm  see 
Paucbnidbs.  (H.  Ja.) 

ZENO  OP  SIDON.  Epicurean  philosopher  of  the  fint  century 
B.C.,  and  contemporary  of  Cicero.  In  the  Dt  Nalwra  Deanim 
(i.  34),  Cicero  states  that  he  was  contemptuous  of  other*  philo- 
sophers and  even  called  Socrates  "  the  Attic  Buffoon."  Dic^Kenes 
La&tius  and  Cicero  both  speak  of  him  with  respect  and  describe 
him  as  an  accurate  and  polished  thinker.  He  held  that  hai^- 
ness  includes  not  merely  present  enjojrment  and  proqierity, 
but  also  a  reasonable  expectation  of  their  continuance.  His 
views  were  made  the  subject  of  a  ^>ecial  treatise  by  Posidonius. 

ZmO  OP  TARSTO,  Stoic  philosopher  and  pupil  of  Chry- 
sippus,  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Middle  Stoa.  He  appears 
to  have  accepted  all  the  Stoic  doctrines  except  that  be  denied 
the  final  conflagration  of  the  universe  (see  Stoics). 

ZEHOBIA  (Gr.  Ztpnfila),  queen  of  Fahnyra,  one  of  the 
heroines  of  antiquity.  Her  native  name  was  Septimia  Bath- 
zabbat,  a  name  also  borne  by  one  of  her  generals,  Septimius 
Zabbai.*  Thb  remarkable  woman,  famed  for  her  beauty,  her 
mascuUne  energy  and  unusual  powers  of  mind,  was  well  fitted 
to  be  the  consort  of  Odainatti  (see  Odaknathus)  in  his  proud 
position  as  Dux  Orientis;  during  his  lifetime  she  actively 
seconded  his-  policy,  and  after  his  death  in  a.d.  36^  she  not 
only  succeeded  to  his  position  but  detomined  to  surpass  It 
and  make  Palmyra  mistress  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 
Wahab-allath  or  AthenodOnis  (as  the  name  was  Gracciied), 
her  son  by  Odainath,  being  stfll  a  boy,  she  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  her  own  hands.  Under  her  general-in^chief 
Zabdfl,  the  Palmyrenes  occupied  Egypt  in  aj).  370,  not  without 
a  struggle,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  it  to  Rome;  and 
Wahab-aliath  governed  Egsrpt  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  as  j«nt 
ruler  with  the  title  of  0ainKAt  (king),  while  Zenobia  herself 
was  styled  fiankUrvtai  (queen).  In  Asia  Minor  Palmyrene 
garrisons  were  established  as  far  west  as  An^ra  in  Galatia 
and  Chalcedon  opposite  Byzantium,  and  ZenoUa  stUl  pro- 
fessed to  be  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  rule.  In  his 
coins  struck  at  Alexandria  in  a.o.  370  Wahab-allath  is  named 
along  with  Aurelian,  but  the  title  of  Augustus  is  given  only  to 
the  latter;  a  Greek  inscription  from  Byblos,  however,  mentions 
Aurelian  (or  his  predecessor  Claudius)  and  Zenobia  together  as 
l^furiM  and  Z</3a^  (t.e.  Augustas  and  Augusta,  C.l.G, 
4503  b).  When  AureUan  became  emperor  in  970  he  quickly 
realized  that  the  policy  of  the  Palmyrene  queen  was  endangering 
the  unity  of  the  empire.  It  was  not  long  before  all  di^ises 
were  thrown  off;  in  Egypt  Wahab-allath  began  to  issue  coins 
without  the  head  of  Aurdian  and  bearing  the  inlperial  title, 
and  Zenobia's  coins  bear  the  same.  The  assumption  marked 
the  rejection  of  all  allegiance  to  Rome.  Aurelian  instantly 
took  measures;  Egypt  was  recovered  for  the  Empire  by  Probus 
(close  of  270),  and  the  emperor  himself  prepared  a  great  expedi- 
tion into  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Towards  the  end  of  271  be 
marched  through  Asia  Minor  and,  overthrowing  the  Palmyrene 
garrisons  in  Chalcedon,  Ancyra  and  Tyana,  be  reached  Antioch, 
where  ^tbe  main  Palmyrene  army  under  Zabdi  and  Zabbai, 
with  Zenobia  herself,  attempted  to  oppose  his  way.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  after  suffering  con- 
siderable losses  the  Palmyrenes  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Emcaa  (now  Hdms),  whence  the  road  lay  open  to  their  native 
dty.  The  queen  refused  to  yield  to  Aundian's  demand  for 
surrender,  and  drew  up  her  army  at  Emesa  for  the  battle  which 
was  to  decide  her  fate.  In  the  end  she  was  defeated,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  upon  Palmyra  across  the 
desert.  Thither  Aurelian  followed  her  in  spite  of  the  di£kulties 
of  transport,  and  laid  siege  to  the  well-fortified  and  provisioned 
dty.  At  the  aitical  moment  the  queen's  courage  seems  to 
have  failed  her;  she  and  her  son  fled  from  the  dty  to  seek 

*  See  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  given  in  VogQ6,  Syrie  centraU, 
Nos.  38,  39  >  Cooke,  Narth-Stwt^  inscripHons,  Nos.  130,  131. 
Zabbat.  an  abbreviation  of  some  audi  form  as  Zjdxl-iU(>*tf0«ry  0/ 
Cod,  was  a  common  Palmyrene  name;  it  oocun  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment* Ecr.  X  28;  Neh.  iiL  aa 


help  from  the  Persian  king;'  they  were  captured  00  the  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Palmyrenes,  losing  heart  at  ths 
disaster,  capitulated  (aj).  272).  Aurelian  seised. the  vealtk 
of  the  dty  but  spared  the  inhabitants;  to  Zenoi^a  he  granted 
life;  wjple  her  oflkers  and  advisers,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  scholar  Longinus,  were  put  to  deith.  Zenoba 
figured  in  the  conqueror's  splendid  triumph  at  Rome,  and  by 
the  most  probable  account  accepted  her  fall  with  difnity  and 
dosed  her  days  at  Hbur,  where  she  lived  with  her  sons  the  life 
of  a  Roman  matron.  A  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Zenobia, 
Palmyra  revolted  again;  Aurelian  unexpectedly  retnmed. 
destroyed  the  dty,  and  this  time  showed  no  mercy  to  the 
popuUtion  (spring,  373). 

Among  the  traditions  rdating  to  Zenobia  may  be  mentiooed 
that  of  her  discussions  with  the  Archbishop  Paul  of  Samosau 
on  matters  of  religion.  It  is  probaUe  that  she  treated  the 
Jews  in  Palmyra  with  favour;  she  is  icfcned  to  in  the  Talmnd, 
as  protecting  Jewish  rabbis  (Talm.  Jer.  Ter,  viiL  46  b). 

The  well-known  atomnt  of  Zenobia  by  GIbboa  (Dodim  ami 
FaU^  L  pp.  3m-3is  Bury's  edition)  is  based  upon  the  iapcrisl 
biograpliers  (Biitoffa  Ampaia)  and  cannot  be  regarded  aa  jttioly 
hbtoncal  in  detail.    An  obscine  and  distorted  tradition  of 


as  an  Aiab  queen  survived  in  the  Arabian  stoiy  of  Zabbft,  dawghwr 
of  'Amr  b.  Zarib,  whose  name  is  associated  with  Tadmor  and  vkb 


a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  no  doobt  the 
Zenobia.  of  whioi  Prooof^us  speaks  as  founded  by  the  famoas 
queen.  See  C.  de  Perceval,  Bssui  tw  I'Auf.  des  Arebts,  fi.  a8  f., 
i97f.;Tahari,  L757f.  See  further  PAUcraA.  (G.A.C.*} 

ZBNOBIUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (aj>.  117-138).  He  was  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  proverbs  in  three  books,  still  extant  in  an 
abridged  form,  compiled,  according  to  Svldas,  from  Didymns 
of  Alexandria  and  '^The  Tarrhaean"  (Ludllus  of  Tarrha  in 
Crete).  Zenobius  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  Gred 
translation,  of  Sallust  and  of  a  birthday  poem  (7iM0XMud^) 
on  Hadrian  . 

Editions  by  T.  Gaisfoid  (1836)  and  E.  L.  Leutscfa-F.  W. 
win  (1839),  and  in  B.  E.  Miller,  if^laafcs  de  lHUnt 
(1868);  see  also  W.  Christ,  GiNMUwb  ~ 


(1898). 

ZBNODOCHIUM  (Gr.  |oio8ox^tbr,  $fa«f,  strange,  guest, 
MxcotfoA,  to  receive),  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  building 
erected  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

ZENOD0TDS#>  Greek  grammarian  and  critic,  pupQ  of  Pluletas 
{q,v.)  of  Cos,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus.  He  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation  about  280  B.c  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  library  at  Alexandria  and  the  first  critical  editor  {lu>f$Cgr^ 
of  Homer.  His  colleagues  in  the  librarianship  were  Alexander 
of  Actolia  and  Lycopbron  of  Chalcis,  to  whom  were  allotted 
the  tragic  and  comic  writers  respectively,  Homer  and  other 
epic  pioets  being  assigned  to  Zenodotus.  Although  he  has 
been  reproached  with  arbitrariness  and  an  insufficient  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  in  his  recension  he  undoubtedly  laid  a  sound 
foundation  for  future  criticism.  Havmg  collated  the  different 
MSS.  in  the  library,  he  expunged  or  obelised  doubtful  verses, 
transposed  or  altered  lines,  and  introduced  new  readings.  He 
divided  the  Homeric  poems  into  books  (with  capitals  for  the 
Iliad,  and  small  letters  for  the  Odyssey),  and  possibly  was  the 
author  of  the  calculation  of  the  days  of  the  Iliad  in  the  Tabula 
niaca.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  written  any  regular  com- 
mentary on  Homer,  but  his  Homeric  yXuaaai  (Usts  of  unusual 
words)  probably  formed  the  source  of  the  explanations  of 
Homer  attributed  by  the  grammarians  to  Zenodotus^  He  also 
lectured  upon  Hesiod,  Anacreon  and  I^ndar,  if  he  did  rot 
publish  editions  of  them.  He  is  further  called  an  epic  poet  by 
Suldas,  and  three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  assigned 
to  him. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  two  other  grammariass 
of  the  same  name:  (x)  Zenodotus  of  Alexandria,  sumamcd 

*  Whether  Shlpflr  or  his  soa  Hormuzdi  is  not  ccrtaia:  ShipAr's 
death  is  variously  placed  in  269  and  272. 


i  b  bT«:  {■)  ZswdotiH  si 


>f  UiBa^  th*  iStdpIi  of  Cnta, 

vbo  UU  An  muter  aiuckcd  AiBUichuL 

See  F.  A.  Wolf,  PnttpmtKi  ad  Eauumm,  tBHioa  ^  (iBm 
edkloa)!  H.  DOntBT.  Dt  ZnaitU  ibiiiit  Hamuriai  [1848): 
A.  RSmer,  Oiir  iJW  Htmtmcmin  iu  ZnaMnf  tMunich,  iWji ; 
F.  SuMinihl,  CuctuJUf  ^  (ntftiukfli  UlUnUnr  h  il(r  ^icuu- 
dnirmil  L  p.  3:10,  ii.  p.  14;  J.  E.  Sandu,  Hisl.  cf  Claii.  ScM. 
(1906),  ta?3t  vdL  i.  pp,  119-121. 

ZBNTA,  >  market  to«m  oF  Huofuy,  la  the  coinitT  of  Bio- 
BodtOK,  133  m.  S.E.  ol  Budl^>cst  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  13,581. 
It  it  siluaied  on  the  righl  bank  ai  the  river  Tliuii,  uid  ii 
historically  known  for  the  decisive  vuioiy  woo  in  it*  viduly 
by  Prince  Eugene  ol  Savoy  over  the  Turk*  on  the  nth  1^ 
Stpttmber  1697. 

ZEOUTB,  a  [amily  ol  minerall  consUling  of  hydiaud 
■Oicate*  of  iliuaina  vith  alkali*  or  alkaline  eanhi  or  both. 
The  water  they  conltia  i>  readily  kat,  and  before  Ike  bknrpipe 
it  i*  expelled  vith  blumescenct;  kaice  the  name  uoliti.  Inim 
the  Creek  fiLt  [to  boil)  and  MAh  (a  atone),  given  by  A.  Cron- 
■tedt  in  175S.  Iq  some  other  characien,  u  well  u  in  their 
origin  and  mode  ol  occurrence,  they  have  point*  in  common. 
Several  Bpccia  have  beeo  diitioguishcd,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  more  important.  Apophyllite  (f.>.)  and  pcctolita  (see 
FyioxEHi) 
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other  iBbitaiK»  without  deitniylii  the  enitilUBe 


StilUn  J  PhilllpBte     . 

Greup.    IHarmowmo. 

Lstilbita    .     . 


H.C«A1,{SlO,).+3H,0. 


(Ba.  Ca.  Ki}AI.5i,0,.+ 


fCliabuitt 


rrialroliM. 
N>tro1iMjMe»U(c. 
Cnwp.     IScol«iM. 

lEdinctoiuK 


,+3H/). 
.3,'.+SHrf). 
_ _J,).+SIW). 

CiiAk(Sio,).+eH<o. 

,     CaA]i(SiOi).+4HA 
,     H£>AUiA<-flH/). 

.     (Ci.N»JA!.SiOJ,+lHA»t. 

.     tN.t  Ca)«,(Si03i+8H,O. 

.     CiAliSiA>-t-SHiO. 

.    NaAl(SiOJ,-fH/>. 

.     HaiAli5iA.+2H<0. 

.     (Ca,  Na^Al,Si,0,.+2HO. 

,     CaAI£iA<+ 311.0. 

,     BaAbSiA<-t-3HiO. 

,  (NakCaJAVCK0J,+5lH/). 
Some  of  the  chemical  formulae  given  above  are  only  ap- 
pibiimate,  aince  in  aome  ipeda  the  compotiiioa  variej  between 
certain  Hrniia  and  can  bs  bat  eipre»ed  by  the  iMmoiphoui 
mining  ol  difTerent  niolcculei  (we,  for  example,  CnABAzm). 
They  are  all  readily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  luually 
with  theseparBlionolgcUlinous  silica.  By  Ihe  action  of  various 
reagei^f*  leveroi  Bubslilulion  produd*  have  been  prepared 
artificially:  thus,  crystalliied  product*,  in  which  the  ollialit 
or  alkaline  earths  are  replaced  by  immoniuni  or  silver,  &c., 
have  been  obtained. 

The  eeolites  are  often  beautifully  cryitalliied,  and  belong  to 
leveral  crystal-syslems.  The  crystals  usually  show  evidences 
ol  twinning,  and  when  examined  in  polarised  light  they  ()#' 
qotnll]'  exhibit  optical  anomalies  and  a  complex  structure. 
The  hardncsa  (H.-jJ-sl)  and  spediic  gravity  (i^o-s.^)  are 
compuitively  low,  and  so  are  Ihe  indices  ol  refiaetion  and  the 
double  refnctloo. 

The  water  of  teoiites  presentt  many  pcnntlol  interert.  Laumon- 
ble  losn  water  on  eiponiR  to  air.  and  Ihe  ciyualt  uon  crumble 
to  powder  unlm  they  are  kept  in  a  moist  acmoaplifre.  All  Iho 
noUUa  lose  ■  portion  of  their  "  water  ol  ayatiiUiBtion  "  In  dry 
air  lover  mlphuric  acid),  and  a  conridcn-*-' '- — - 


and  is  therefore  to  he  regarded  as  "  wat 

e^ial  chancier*  ol  Ihe  cryttals.  Wh 
■«1  opaque  crystal  is  exposed  to  moiM  s 
the  cryital  beeominE  Bnbi  IraiiRflflrent 
optial  characten.  \bi  only  may  waM 
nabnaiiLvs  a*  ammonia,  hydiotcfl  sulp 
abnbol  in  definite  amounts  and  with  1 
water  ol  leolltei  may  therefore  be  panly 


(L.J.S.) 
Ihe  ninth  of  the  minor  prophets  In  the  Bible. 
The  nune  (mivek]  "hides"  or  "  treasure*  "i  there  is  a 
sinulsT  Pboeiddan  compound  ol  Baal)  is  borne  by  various 
faidividnab.  In  Je».  nix,  ij  (cf.  lii.  n);  Zech.  vi.  10, 14; 
I  Chton.  vi.  je,  nod  imong  the  Jews  ol  Elephanlioe  in  Egypt 
(sih  century  B.c).  The  prophet's  ancestry  is  traced  through 
Cushi  (cf.  Jer.  iiivi.  14)  to  bis  great-grandfUher  Heiekish, 
wbo  may,  in  tpile  of  a  Kings  xi.  iS,  iii.  i,  be  the  well-knowa 
king  of  Judah  (c.  710-690).  This  irould  afitK  fairly  with  Ihe 
title  (i.  1)  which  makes  the  prophet  a  contemporary  ol  King 
jotlah  (c.  6j7),  and  this  in  turn  appear*  (0  agree  (a)  with  the 
iolemal  conditions  (i.  4-fi,  cf.  1  Kin^  niii.  4.  J,  11)  which, 
it  is  held,  are  evidently  euliei  than  Josish's  teformi  (610); 
(i)  irith  the  denundation  ol  Ihe  royal  househoUl,  but  not  of 
the  (young)  king  himself  (i-  3,  iii.  3);  (c)  with  the  apparent 
allusion  In  ch.  i.  lo  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  (perhaps 

Nlne\'ch  (ii.  13,  607  BJ:.).  Zephaniah's  prophedea  arc  charac- 
terised by  Ihe  dcnuodation  ol  Judah  and  Jerusalem  and  Ihe 
promise  ol  a  peaceful  fulure,  and  these  are  interwoven  with 
the  idea  el  a  world-wide  judgment  resulting  In  the  sovereignly 
of  ■  univcixally  recognised  Yahwch.  The  theme  in  it*  main 
pmular  one  in  hibUcal  prO[^iecy,  t    '      ' 


S)  w 


:  carefnlly  riBmined  and  compared  wilh  pn>- 
lought  elsewhere,  several  difficult  problems  arise,  an 
utuLion  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  offered. 


1(0*1  of  every  linni  Ihirw  (>-3).  the  fate  ot  Judah  and  i< 

is  heralded  U-*).     The  ««  (J  Bail  («  LX5C;  ' 

a  date  aflcr  Joaiih>  refornu)  and  of  the  idolatroi 


T,  tojplir 


in  Icr.  lix.  13,  cf.  xUv.  l^-io)  and 
inc  /unmonm  bob  iiikom  (or  perliape  by  their  l^olodi: 
Bxenccofhiicrimcult.see  Moloch).  Silence  Is  en  iaiiwd 
xace  of  Yahoth  <r.  7,  cf.  Zech.  U.  l\)  and  there  follows 
eriplion  of  "the  Day  of  Yahweh  "  (m  7-18),'  The 
popular  belief  in  tho  manifenation  of  the  warring  deity 

-t  v: 1.  ...    i„.  imv.B,  biiil.  t;  Jer.  xTvi.  lOi 

iud(iijelhicil(y,ua,dayi]       ' 


id  pride  {Amos  v,  18 ; 

ip  with  Idas  of  a  nvivei 


.    Thus  YahwiiTr, 


;>«.«*,  <//»«!.  p.  198.  The  vie 
inlheXIXlhandXXthDynafliei 
(J.  H.  Bmiled.  ;/iiI.  Dx.  B(..  ill 

Thomsa  of  Csliuia  (c.  lajo). 


3,  whence  th 


king  hymn  by 
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Oiap.  ii.  aptnt  probflbly  "  Get  you  at 
O  ution  unabulwi.  before  ye  brcume  u 


ZEPHANIAH 


STB. 


S4t 
1L"S 


cl.  Zfch./i. 
ber  (qidit  m  ' 


,-      .-.-- .  lb«  Diichty  ddivi 

of,  Iirul "  (Eu.  udv.  33.  TUv.  6).  he 

(vt,  ]S-3o).  be  vill  gatlwr  tb«n  (hil  are  la  i 


le  laCTcd  fcttivol*,  who  u 
■        ■  .  4:  Neh. 


A"   (J. 


end  ud 


E«».  imvi 

^t^S^76)"She".'haU"b«me  » 'ureiic'in'd  «'"mni»  '(i.~iiV. 

■  lUluril  uiumptioD  thit  propbeda  have  i  practical 
'er  to  «Ulin£  or  uopnuliaf  conditioiu,'  But 
utNougn  ODc  linglc  leidinc  motive  nui  thiougfa  tbe  book  of 
Zephininh  then  *re  tbmpt  tnniiiiotu  whicb  do  not  concern 
mere  subjective  corDidcntioni  ol  lo^cal  or  imootb  thaushl, 
but  material  and  oigaoic  changs  icpreunting  dilfereat  groups 
oi  ideas.  The  inaimnutitt  of  YahiHb'i  anger  [ch.  I)  anngt 
•D  icai  01  pmmisent  on  the  politirsl  horiioti  u,  for  example, 
in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  or  Habakkuk.  The  true  date  of  the 
Scythian  imoad  and  ita  leitdts  for  Judah  and  Fhilislia  are  lesi 
important  when  it  il  obwtvcd  that  the  doom  upon  Fhilistia, 
the  vengeance  upOD  Moab  and  Amman  and  the  promises  [01 
Judah  (ch.  ii.)  belong  to  a  large  group  oi  prophecies  against 
certain  historic  enemies  (Edom  included)  who  arc  denounced 
lor  their  contempt,  hostility  and  intmiion.    These  propheciea 

>  The  Idea  o(  "  righleounisv  "  (i^d-)),  or  loyally,  appcii 
Implied  Ibc  rauluaL  bond*  unitiiie  rbc  camniirniEy  dod  lU  1 
Jen™.  r*«l.  5(B*.,  I*>S,  p.  6jj  ■.  1 ;  Eipoiil-  '  -  — 
I    'Material  Umiliar  to  cootemponry  tbaui 

fe  eucctaJly  H.  "  '"^ 

u.  P.  Smith,  B 


Scythiana,  the  reiercnces  10  me  "reomaat'  ua  uw  "o^ 
tivity  "  can  only  refer.'  The  aolicipation  d{  future  eventa  n 
of  course  conceivable  in  ItieLt,  but  the  pnuniM*  (in  ch.  a.) 
prmtpaie  erenta  other  and  later  than  those  with  vhkb  the 
Scythians  irere  connected.  On  the  other  hand,  U  it  erUiicly 
intelligible  that  a  prophecy  relating  to  Scythians  should  have 
been  re-shaped  to  apply  I0  later  conditions,  and  on  thi*  view  it 
is  explicable  why  the  indefinite  poliliFal  ranvulsions  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  exile  and  why  (he  gloom  should  be  relieved  by 
the  promise  of  »  territory  exiendiog  from  the  Mediterraneaa  to 
the  Syrian  desert  (ii.  7,  g).  After  a  period  of  pnruahntcAt 
(c(.  Laineola.tioni)  Vahweh'a  jeakJUJy  sjaiul  the  semi-healhcB 
Judah  has  become  a  |ealousy  for  his  pe^e,  and  ire  ^pear  to 
move  in  the  thought  of  Haggai  and  Zechaiiah,  where  the 
renu&nt  arc  comforted  by  Yahweh^s  return  arul  the  dT 
ight  back  (cf.  Zech.  i 


i.  other 


enemies  have  been  destroyed,  h 
jlrii  loyalty  and  has  tulhlied  kii 
polluted  (iv.  T-7,  cf.  Isa-  Iviit.  » 


.ought  ai 


God  Yahweh  ha*  proved 

nmises,  bat  the  city  remains 
Maladii).  Once  more  doom 
IS  iDreatened,  and  once  more  we  pass  over  into  a  later  ttage 
where  Yahweh  haa  vindicated  kii  supremacy  and  Zion  a 
glorified.  Instead  of  the  realities  of  history  we  have  the 
apocalyptical  feature  of  the  gathering  of  the  nations  (•.  S); 
the  thought  may  be  iUuiIrated  fiDin  Zech.  lii.  r.-iiii.  6,  where 
Jerusalem  is  attacked,  purged  and  delivered,  and  from  Zech.  idv. 
where  the  dty  Is  actually  captured  and  half  the  people  are 
removed  hito  captivity  [cf.  Ztpk.  iiL  11  purging,  ij  removal 
of  the  enemy,  tS-jo  return  of  the  caplivity).  The  r»l  i«  the 
vindication  of  luaed  arul  of  Israel's  God,  and  the  establrshinefit 
at  universal  monotheism  (iL  11,  ill.  9  seq.).  The  loe  wUch 
threatened  Judah  has  become  the  chssliter  of  Ellliofii*  and 
Assyria  (ii.)  and  the  prelude  lo  the  golden  age  (iiL,  d.  Eadu 
iiiviii.  seq.).    Ko  longer  does  Yahweh  contend  for  recoftutioa 

of  history  ale  Vahweh'i  work  for  the  inttructlon  and  amend- 
ment of  Israel  Cm.  6  leq.};  the  heathen  gods  prove  helpIcK 
(ii.  It), but  in  what  manner  the  convictioa  of  Yahweh'*  great- 
ness ia  brought  home  la  not  stated.' 

If  Jer.  iv.  5-vi.  y>  origiosUy  retened  to  Ibe  Scythfana,  it  b* 
been  revised  to  refer  to  the  Chaldeans^  alto  in  Esek.  xxxviiL  set). 
the  northern  loe  has  been  auodated  with  the  great  worid- 
judgment.  The  repUliiig  0!  the  sequel  of  Anw*  (f-i.)  bjr  one 
which  prtsui^Hte*  a  later  historical  background,  the  addoidum 
10  the  prophecy  against  Moab  |Isa.  ivi.r]  seq,), the  pfwimiilir 
glosses  in  Isa-  ilviiL,  the  variations  in  the  Hebrew  uid  Creek 
text  of  Jeremiah,  arid  the  general  treatmenl  of  prophecies  id 


MplUy  c 


1  liUrat: 


which  illustrate  the  preaent  fona  of  Zephaniih.  In  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah,  rutably,  older  and  later  groiipi  ol  prophecies 
are  preserved,  whereas  here  the  new  preludes  and  new  sequel* 
suggest  that  the  original  nucleus  has  passcd^rough  the  hand* 
ol  wrilers  in  touch  with  those  vicissitudes  of  thought  which 

supposed  that  the  elimination  of  all  Later  passage*  and  Irmce* 
of  revision  will  give  us  Zephaniah's  propheoes  in  their  original 
extent.  Ia  fact  the  internal  religious  and  ladsl  conditions  in 
i.  4-6  or  iii.  r-4  do  not  compel  a  date  before  Joslah's  reforms 
The  doom  of  Cosh  is  still  in  the  future  in  Eiek.  ox.  4;  and  il 
the  impending  fall  of  Nineveh  (3.  13)  implies  an  early  date, 
yet  it  is  found  in  writings  which  have  IsJer  addition*  (Nataum), 
or  which  are  essentially  later  (Jonah,  cf.  Tobit  liv.  4  (LXXL 
8,  10,  ij);  cf.  also  the  use  of  Assyria  for  Babylon  (Exra  tI.  si) 
or  Syria  (Zech.  x.  lo).  Historical  references  In  prophecies  are 
■The  "humMe"  pi.  3)  can  scarcely  be  idewtlfied  whh  the 

munily  wch  as  n  find  in  the  Ptelms  (■«  NowKk's  Ctmm.). 

•  See  further  W.  R.  Smitli.  an.  "  Zephaniah."  £miy.  BnL  9Sh  rf, 
who  points  out  that  "  in  the  icbeme  ol  [ui^  11  Is  made  dai  that 


ZEPHYRINUS,  ST— ZEUS 


not  ahnyi  dcdsve  (Ezek.  xnfi.,  for  mmplc,  tooti  upon 
Edom  Mid  Sidan  u  dead),  ud  while  the  continuKl  revlnin  ol 
fbe  book  iHowi  the  praiumptk>D  that  tlic  tradition  aKiibing 
it*  incrptioii  to  the  time  of  Joalah  may  be  authentic,  it  ia  doubt' 
ful  bow  much  of  the  original  nudeua  can  be  aafdy  recognized. 
These  t^  problems  which  concem  not  onJy  the  criticism  oi 
biblical  prophetical  writings  as  »  whole,  bot  Uso  the  historical 
vidssitiide*  <4  the  period  over  which  they  extend  (see  Jevsi 
pALzmm:  jittery). 

AcconUm  to  laic  tndltion  Znihiui!>1  at 

the  tribe  orSimnn  (d,  Miob  ot  Mana  Ih- 

lucceniB.  H  Cbeyiie,  Eaey.  Ba„  al  Dal 

prophecy  of  Zeph.  (Ocment  of  AJoi.,  SUi  a, 

Gticli.  )'Mt,iir..iiI.I7lani.)inerelyiJlugti  iie 

older  traditions.    See  lurtbcr  on  tenuat  ]c> 

uila.  W.  R.  Smith  (Kite  4.  previoiis  pagi  i., 

with  additiou  br  S.  R.  Driver.  J.  A.SeIt  »., 

T.  UppI  in  Bin.  SiMdin  ([siof,  and  th  or 

portions  of)  Hie  Minor  Propheti  by  A.  1  >Ie. 

Vsa6);  C.  A.  Smith  (i89»};  W.  Nawacl  t4: 

especially  viluabke};  DHver  [£>:•<.  At  M 

(190«X  I 

ZEPHTRIRin,  ST,  Usbop  ol  Rome  from  about  ii)8  to  117, 
nicceeded  Victor  I.  He  Is  described  as  a  mm  of  little  intel- 
ligence or  strength  of  character,  and  the  somewhat  important 
controvenles  on  doctrine  and  discipline  that  marked  his  ponti- 
ficate aie  more  afipropriately  associated  pnth  the  names  of 
Hippolytui  and  of  ColixtuSj  his  prindpoJ  adviser  and  afterwards 
his  successor. 

ZBPHTRnS,  in  Creek  mythdogy,  the  wot  wind  (whence  the 
English  "  aphyi,"  s  light  breeie),  bcolher  ol  Boreas,  the  north 
wind,  and  son  of  the  TlIaD  Aitiaeui  and  Eos,  the  dawn.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Chkiris,  the  goddess  of  Bowcis,  by  whom  he 
had  a  »on.  Carpus,  the  god  of  frail  (Ovid,  Fasli,  v.  19J];  by 
the  harpy  PodaigS  he  was  also  the  father  of  Xanlhus  and  Ballul, 
the  hoiaes  of  Achilles.  Being  spurned  by  Hyadnthus  (q.V-), 
he  caused  his  death  by  icddenl  at  the  hands  of  Apollo.  He  was 
identified   by  the  Romans  with  Favonius,  and  Chloiis  with 

ZERBST.  ■  town  of  Germany,  In  the  duchy  ol  Anhall, 
rituated  on  the  Nuthe,  11  ra.  N,W.  of  Desuu  and  >7  m.  S,E. 
of  Magdeburg  by  (he  niilway  Destau-Leipilg.  Pofi.  (190a) 
17,095.  It  is  itill  surrounded  in  patt  by  old  walls  and  butkini, 
while  other  portions  of  the  whilom  foriiGciiioni  have  been 
(inverted  into  pleuont  promenades.  II  contains  Ave  churcbes, 
one  of  which  (St  Nicbokf),  huili  In  144S-SS,  ii  a  good  example 
of  Ibe  late  Gothic  style  as  developed  in  Saaouy,  with  its  epadous 
proportions,  groined  vaultings  and  bare  simple  pillars.  The 
town  hall  dates  from  about  14S0,  but  il  was  disfiguied  by  addi- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuty.  It  contains  the 
municipal  museum,  among  the  chief  Iieanires  of  which  is  a 
Lulhcr  Bible  illuslialed  by  Lucas  Ctanach  the  youngec.  The 
palace  (1681-1750)  has  b«n  used  as  a  depository  ol  archives 

gables,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  middle  ol  which  stand  a 
Roland  column,  of  about  1445,  and  a  broiue  figure  known  as 
the  BMajlatlSa  (butler-girl),  of  uncertain  ori^n  and  meaning. 
but  now  tegoided  as  the  palladium  ot  the  town.  The  old 
Frandican  monastery,  with  fine  cloislen,  faunded  in  1150, 
contains  the  gytnnotium;  a  Cisterdan  nunnery  of  11T4  has 
been  converted  into  barracks;  and  the  AuguiUnian  monastery 
of  i)^  has  been  a  hospital  since  15)5.  Gold  and  silver  articles, 
lilk,  plush,  clolh,  leather,  soap,  slardi,  chemicals  and  carriage* 
are  among  the  chief  manuiaclures.  Iron-lounding  is  carried 
on;  and  several  breweries  are  engaged  In  the  prepaiatioo  of 
Zetbiler  billei  beer,  which  enjoys  considerable  repute. 


Zubst 
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10  the  possession  of  the  Anhall  family,  and 
UU  1793  was  the  capital  of  the  collateral  branch  of  AnhsJl- 
Zerbst.    In  1793  il  passed  to  Anhalt-Dcssau. 

ZniliATT,  *  mountain  village  al  the  head  of  the  Visp  valley 
•nd  ai  the  tool  of  the  Mittethom,  in  the  canton  ol  the  Valals, 
Switierland.  Il  is  ill  m.  by  nil  from  Visp  in  the  Rh£ne 
valley,  and  there  is  also  a  railway  from  Zennalt  past  the  RiSel 
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Igfl.).    ThevilligB 


inns  to  the  very  lop  dI  the  Gometgiat  (10, 
is  5JI5  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in  1500  ha  . .  , 
habitanlB  (aS  Romanist)  save  q,  and  all  but  1 1  German-speaking),' 
lesident  in  73  housa.  Fcntneliy  Zermstl  was  called  "Pn. 
borgne,"  ud  this  name  b  menlioned  in  the  Swiis  census  o( 
iS&a.  Its  originBlly  Romance  population  seems  to  have  been 
Teutoniiedinlbecouiseof  (he  r5th  century,  the  name"Halt". 
(itow  writtea  '^Zrrmatt,"  l.e-  the  village  on  the  raeadovrs) 
firai  ocmrting  at  the  very  end  of  that  century.  Zerm»tl  w»» 
long  known  to  botanists  and  geologists  only;  and  has  an  In- 
local  history.    De  Saussure  in  17SQ  was 


t  till  tl 


arrival  of  M.  Aleiandre  Seller  in  1S54  that  its  I 
the  chief  tourist  teaorts  in  the  Alps  was  laid,  for  lonrists  iboond 
only  where  there  are  good  inns.  When  H.  Seller  died  in  i^t 
he  was  proptielor  of  most  of  Ihe  great  hotels  In  and  around 
Zermalt.  The  Mattcrhom,  which  frowns. over  Ihe  village  fmin 
which  il  Ukes  its  name,  was  not  tonquered  till  1865,  Mr  E. 
Wbymper  and  two  guides  then  alone  surviving  the  terrible 
accident  in  vrtiich  their  four  comrades  perished.  The  easy 
glader  pass  of  Ihe  St  Tbfadule  (10,^99  tl.)  leads  S.  In  lii  hours 
from  (he  village  lo  Ihe  Vol  Toumanche,  a  icibnlary  glen  ol  Ibe 

ZERO,  Ihe  figure  0  in  the  Arabic  notalkm  for  numben, 
nought,  dpher.  The  Arabic -luune  for  tbe  figure  was  tijr, 
which  meant  literally  an  empty  Ihing.  The  old  Latb  ntlen 
on  arithmetic  translated  or  ininsliierated  the  Arabic  wotd  aa 
aphynim;  this  In  Itsl.  became  ttfin,  conlracted  to  sits, 
bolrowed  by  F.  tiro,  whence  il  came  late  bito  Engliab.  The 
Spanish  form  cifra,  more  closely  resembling  the  original  Arabic, 
gave  O.  Ft.  ct^,  rood,  ttnjjre.  also  usad  in  the  sense  of  mono- 
gram, and  English  "  cipher "  which  is  thus  a  doublet.  In 
physics,  the  leim  Is  applied  to  a  point  with  which  phenomena 
are  quantitatively  compared,  espedaliy  to  a  point  of  a  graduated 
instrument  between  a  poeitive  and  negative  or  ascending  and 
descending  scale,  as  in  (he  scales  of  temperature. 

ZBULSMRODA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prindpalily  o( 
Reuss-tfae-Elder,  a'luated  on  a  high  plateau  In  a  well-wooded 
and  hUly  counliy,  35  m.  N.  from  Hot  hy  the  railway  lo  Werdan. 
Pop.  (1900)  9419.  The  (own  contains  a  handscme  town  hat), 
scvcia)  churtiea  snd  schools,  and  carries  on  an  active  indotlry 
in  coKon  and  woollen  slocking  manufacture.  Zeuleorods  is 
menlioned  as  a  village  as  eariy  as  1399,  and  I(  obtained  muni- 
cipal rights  in  i4]S.  Since  ijoo  it  has  belonged  to  (he  Greiz 
branch  of  the  Reuss  line  of  princes. 

Zros.  the  Greek  counterpart  of  (he  Roman  god,  Jupiter 
(qt).  In  the  recorded  periods  of  Hellenic  history,  Zeus  was 
accepted  as  the  chief  god  o[  the  pantheon  of  the  Greeks;  and 
the  religious  progress  of  ihe  people  from  lower  to  higher  ideas 
can  he  well  illustrated  by  Ihe  study  ol  his  ritual  and  pcisonalily. 
His  name  is  formed  from  a  toot  dh,  meaning  "  bright,"  which 
appears  in  other  Aryan  languages  aa  a  formative  part  of  divine 
names,  such  as  the  Sanskrit  Dyiui,  "iky";  Latm  Dierii, 
Jetit,  Diapiltr,  dma;  Old  English  The;  Noise  Tyr.  The 
conduslan  Ibal  bat  been  frequently  drawn  from  these  facts,  that 
all  tbe  Indo-Germanic  stocks  before  thdr  dispersal  worshipped  a 
personal  High  God,  the  Sky-Father,  has  been  now  seen  to  be 
hsaardoua,'  Nevenbeless,  il  temalni  probable  that  Zeus  had 
already  been  concaved  as  a  personal  and  pre-eminent  god  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  leading  Hellenic  tribes  before  they  enleied 
the  peninsula  which  became  their  historic  home.  In  the  firel 
place,  his  pre-eminence  is  obviously  prc-Hoincric;  for  Hornet 
was  DO  prracbcr  or  Intwvalar  hi  rellEion.but  gives  us  soine  at 
least  ol  the  primaty  facts  of  the  conlemporaty  religious  behefs 
prevaBing  about  io«o  B.C.;  and  be  attests  for  us  Ihe  supremacy 
of  Zeus  as  a  belief  which  was  unquestioned  by  the  average 
Hellene  of  the  lime;  and  sppredaling  how  slow  was  the  process 
of  religious  change  in  the  earlier  period,  we  shall  believe  that 
Ihe  god  had  won  this  poaitign  long  helore  the  Homeric  age. 
In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  trace  the  ori£iii  ol  bia  worship 

^5oe.  however.  Schrader,  Ptikiitarw  AltiitHiiiu  oj  Hu  Aryan 
PnpUi  (iraiu.  Jevoni),  416-419. 
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back  to  any  special  stock  or  particular  locality;  we  cannot 
find  a  single  community  that  did  not  possess  hxs  worship  or 
that  preserved  any  legend  that  suggests  a  late  date  for  its 
introduction.  Doubtless,  it  has  very  ancient  and  dose  asso- 
ciations with  Thessaly;  for  most  of  the  leading  tribes  must 
have  entered  Hellas  by  this  route,  and  remembered  the  moun- 
tain (Hympus  that  dominates  this  region  as  the  earliest  home 
of  bis  cult,  and  took  with  them  to  their  most  distant  settlements 
the  cult-title  'OX^^cos.  Also,  some  of  the  prehistoric  stocks 
in  Thessaly,  like,  the  Achaean  Aeaddae,  may  have  regarded 
him  as  specially  thdr  ancestor.  But  to  maintain  therefore 
that  he  originated  in  Thessaly  as  the  special  deity  of  a  single 
tribe,  who  were  able  to  impose  him  upon  the  whole  of  Hellas, 
is  against  the  analogies  offered  by  the  study  of  the  special 
cults  of  Greek  polytheism.  But  if  we  assume  that  he  was  the 
aboriginal  Hellenic  High  God,  we  must  be  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  separate  communities  were  always  liable  to  cherish 
other  divinities  with  a  more  ardent  and  doser  devotion,  whether 
divinities  that  they  brought  with  them  or  divinities  that  they 
found  powerfully  established  in  the  conquered  lands,  Athena 
or  Hera,  for  instance,  in  Attica  or  Argolis,  or  Poseidon  in  the 
Minyan  settlements.  This  in  fact  is  a  frequent  fate  of  a  "  High 
God"  in  polytheistic  systems;  he  is  vaguely  praised  and 
reverenced,  but  lower  divine  powers  are  nearer  to  the  people's 
love  or  fear. 

The  Cretan  legend  of  his  birth  and  origin,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Cretan  cult  of  Zeus  Kp97ra7ei^s,^  "  Zeus  bom  in  Crete," 
may  appear  evidence  against  the  theory  just  set  forth.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  birth-legend  belongs  to  the  earliest  stratum 
of  the  Zeus-religion.  The  Aryan  Hellenes  found  in  many  of 
the  conquered  lands  the  predominant  cult  of  a  mother-goddess, 
to  whom  they  gradually  had  to  affiliate  their  own  High  God: 
and  in  Crete  th<^  found  her  cidt  associated  with  the  figure  of  a 
male  divinity  who  was  believed  to  be  bom  and  to  die  at  certain 
periods;  probably  he  was  an  early  form  of  Dionysus,  but  x>wing 
to  his  prominence  in  the  island  the  Hellenic  settlers  may  have 
called  him  Zeus;  and  this  would  explain  the  markedly 
Dionysiac  character  of  the  later  Zcus-religion  in  Crete. 

We  can  now  consider  the  question  how  the  god  was  imagined 
in  the  popular  belief  of  the  earliest  and  later  periods.  Homer 
is  our  earliest  literary  witness;  and  the  portrait  that  hQ  presents 
of  Zeus  is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  description.  To 
appreciate  it,  we  must  distinguish  the  lower  mytholo^c  aspect 
of  him,  in  which  he  appears  as  an  amorous  and  capricious  deity 
lacking  often  in  dignity  and  real  power,  and  the  higher  religious 
aspect,  in  which  he  is  conceived  as  the  All-Father,  the  Father 
of  Gods  and  men  in  a  spiritual  or  moral  sense,  as  a  God 
omnipotent  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  the  realms  below, 
as  a  God  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  mercy,  who  regards 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  suppliant 
and  sinner,  and  in  whom  the  pious  and  the  lowly  trust.  In 
fact  the  later  Greek  religion  did  not  advance  much  above  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  Homeric,  although  the  poets  and 
philosophers  deepened  certain  of  its  nobler  traits.  But  Homer 
we  now  know  to  be  a  relatively  late  witness  in  this  matter. 
How  much  of  his  sketch  is  really  primitive,  and  what  can  we 
Icara  or  guess  concerning  the  millennium  that  preceded  him? 
His  God  is  pronouncedly  individual  and  personal,  and  probably 
Zeus  had  reached  this  stage  of  character  at  the  dawn  of  Hellenic 
history.  Yet  traces  of  a  pre-dcistic  and  animistic  period  sur- 
vived here  and  there;  for  instance,  in  Arcadia  we  find  the 
thunder  itself  called  Zeus  (Zev$  KqmvWts)  in  a  Mantincan  inscrip- 
tion,' and  the  stone  near  Gythium  in  Laconla  on  which  Orestes 
sat  and  was  cured  of  his  madness,  evidently  a  thunder-stone, 
was  named  itself  Zevs  Kajrvurras,  which  must  be  interpreted  as 
"Zeus  that  fell  from  heaven";*  we  here  observe  that  the 
personal  God  does  iwt  yet  seem  to  have  emerged  from  the  divine 
thing  or  divine  phenomenon.  Yet  the  Arcadians,  like  the 
oiher  Greeks,  had  probably  long  before  Homer  risen  above 
this  stage  of   thought;  for  Greek  religion  was  so  strongly 

'  Corp'  Inscr.  Craec.  2554. 

«  Bull.  Corr.  ma.,  1878.  p.  515.  »  Pausan.  Si.  22, 1. 


conservative  that  it  preserved  side  by  aiSt  tlie  deposits  off  dSfier- 

ent  ages  of  thought  sundexed  perhaps  by  thousands  of  yeazs. 

Again  the  Homeric  Zeus  is  fully  anthropoznorpUc;  tmt  a 
many  domains  of  Greek  rdigion  we  discover  the  traces  of  tliczao- 
morphism,  when  the  ddty  wa&  regarded  as  often  incarnate  m 
the  form  of  an  animal  or  the  animal  might  itself  be  woishipped    ' 
in  its  own  righL    We  seem  to  find  it  latent  in  the  Arcadian    1 
worship  of  Zeus  AukoSos  and  the  legend  of  King  Lycaoa.    TBe 
latter  offers  a  cannibal-meal  to  the  disguised  God,  who  tares 
him  into  a  wolf  for  his  sins;  and  the  later  Arcadian  ritual  in 
honour  of  this  God  betrays  a  hint  of  lycanthropy;  some  one 
who  paxtook  of  the  sacrifice  or  who  swam  across  a  certain  lake 
was  supposed  to  be  transformed  into  a  wolf  for  a  cotain  time.*     I 
Robertson  Smith*  was  the  first  to  propose  that  we  have  hen     | 
the  traces  of  an  ancient  totemistic  sacrifice  of  a  wolf-dan,  who      > 
offered  the  "  theanthropic  "  animal  "  the  man-wolf  '*  to-  the      I 
wolf-God.    The  totemistic  theory  in  its  application  to  Greek 
'religion  cannot  be  here  discussed;  but  we  may  note  that  there 
is  no  hint  in  the  story  that  the  wolf  was  offered  to  Zeus  ud 
that  the  name  Aucatot  could  not  originally  have  designated 
the  "  wolf  "-God:   for  from  the  stem  Xmo-  we  should  get  the 
adjective  Xukoos,  not  Xwcoios;  the  latter  is  better  dcriv«l  from 
a  word  such  as  Xvxi}*  **  light,"  and  may  allude  to  the  God  of 
the  dear  sky;  in  fact  the  wolf,  which  was  a  necessary  animal 
in  the  ritual  and  legend  of  Apollo  AiKtun,  may  have  straj-ed 
casually  into  assodation  with  Zeus  AtNcatos,  attracted  by  a 
false  etymology.    Another  ritual,  fasdnating  for  the  glimpse 
it  affords  of  very  old-world  thought,  is  that  of  the  IDiipolia,  the 
yearly  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Folievs  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.' 
In  this  an  ox  was  slaughtered  with  ceremonia  unique  in  Greece; 
the  priest  who  slew  him  fled  and  remained  in  exile  for  a  period, 
and  the  axe  that  was  used  was  tried,  condemned  and  flung 
into  the  sea;  the  hide  of  the  slain  ox  was  stuffed  with  hay. 
and  this  effigy  of  the  ox  was  yoked  to  the  plough  and  feigned 
to  be  alive.    Again  Robertson  Smith  saw  here  the  "  thean- 
thropic" animal,  the  Ox-God-man,  eaten  sacramentally  by  an 
ox-tribe,  and  so  sacred  that  his  death  b  a  murder  that  must  be 
atoned  for  in  other  ways  and  by  a  feigned  resurrection.    Wc 
recognize  indeed  the  sacramental  meal  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
ox;  but  the  animal  may  have  acquired  this  sanctity  tempo- 
rarily through  contact  with  the  altar;  we  need  not  suppcse 
an  ox-dan — the  priest  was  merely  po(mit  "  the  herdsman  *'— 
nor  assume  the  permanent  sanctity  of  the  ox,  nor  the  ttild 
that  the  deity  was  permanently  incarnate  in  the  ox:  the  main 
parts  of  the  ceremony  can  be  explained  as  cattle-maj^c  intezKkd 
to  appease  the  rest  of  the  oxen  or  to  prevent  them  suffcrirg 
sympathetically  through  the  death  of  one.    We  may  mdeed 
with  Mr  Andrew  Lang  explain  the  many  myths  of  the  bestial 
transformations  of  Zeus  on  the  theory  that  the  God  was  tbt 
tribal  ancestor  and  assumed  the  shape  of  the  animaJ-totem  in 
order  to  engender  the  tribal  patriarch;^  but  on  the  aaual 
cults  of  Zeus  theriomorphism  has  left  less  trace  than  on  those 
of  many  other  Hellenic  deities.    The  animal  offered  to  him 
may  become  temporarily  sacred;  and  its  skin  would  have 
magic  properties:  this  C3q>lains  his  use  of  the  aegis,  the  goat- 
skin, as  a  battle-charm;  but  of  a  Goat-Zeus,  a  Ram-Zeus,  or  a 
Wolf -Zeus,  there  is  no  real  trace. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  eaiHest  ihual  was  the 
human  sacrifice;  besides  the  legend  of  King  Lycaon,  we  find 
it  in  the  story  of  the  house  of  Athamas  and  in  the  warship  of 
Zeus  Avu^Tioi  of  Thessaly,'  and  other  examples  are  recorded. 
The  cruel  rite  had  ceased  in  the  Arcadian  wotshqp  before  Pfisy 
wrote,  but  seems  to  have  continued  in  Cyprus  xSSt  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  It  was  found  in  the  worship  of  many  other  divinities 
of  Hellas  In  early  times,  and  no  single  explanation  can  be 
given  that  would  apply  to  them  all.  A  hypothesis  fairatned  by 
Dr  Frazcr,  that  the  victim  is  usually  a  divine  man,  a  priest-kiag 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  viil  82;  Pausan.  viii.  9. 1  ^  and  1 6. 
»  Article  on  "  Sacrifice  "  m  Bncy.  Brit.,  9tb  ed. 

*  Cf .  Porphyry,  ii.  39,  30  (from  Theopbiastoi)  and  Buxsul  i. 
34, 4. 

^  Myth,  Eituat  and  SeUgion^u,  17^  •  Herod,  vfi.  197. 
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incarnating  the  God,  may  be  well  applied  to  the  Athanuatid 
sacrifice  and  to  that  of  King  Lycaoa;  for  he  derives  his  name 
from  the  divinity  himself,  and  according  to  one  version^  he 
offers  his  own  child;  and  the  Lycaonid  legend  presents  one 
almost  unique  feature,  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  legendary 
Dionysiac  sacrifice,  the  human  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the  sacrifice 
is  a  cannibalisttc-sacrament,  of  which  the  old  Mexican  religion 
offers  conspicuous  example.  Yet  it  is  in  this  religion  of  Zeus 
that  we  see  most  clearly  the  achievement  of  progressive  morality; 
Zeus  himself  punishes  and  abolishes  the  savage  practice;  the 
story  related  by  Flutarch,*  how  a  kid  was  substituted  miracu- 
lously for  Helen  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar  to  be  offered,  is  a 
remarkably  dose  parallel  to  the  biblical  legend  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

f    We  can  now  consider  the  special  attributes  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic God.    His  character  and  power  as  a  deity  of  the  sky, 
who  ruled  the  phenomena  of  the  air,  so  clearly  expressed  in 
Homer,  explains  the  greater  part  of  his  cult  and  cult-titles. 
More  personal  than  Ooranos  and  Helios— with  whom  he  has 
only  slight  assodations^he  was  worshipped'and  invoked  as 
the    deity  of  the  bright   day   ('A/i4(p(0t,   Afwoxdr,  AvkoSps), 
who  sends  the  rain,  the  wind  and  dew  COiifipios,  Ndios,  *TkTtot, 
OCpios,    £Miyc/iot«   'Lc/uubt),  and  such  a  primitive  adjective 
as    dtiarer^,    applied    to    thin^    "that    fiJll   from   heaven," 
attests  the  primeval  significance  of  the  name  of  Zeus.    Biit  the 
thunder  was  his  most  striking  manifestation,  and  no  doubt 
he  was  primevally  a  thunder-God,  K^poinos^  Kffimntofi6\n, 
'Aa-rpawaios.    These   cult-titles   had   originally   the  force  of 
magic  invocation,  and  mUch  of  his  ritual  was  weather-magic: 
the  priest  of  Zeus  Ajmcuot,  in  time  of  drought,  was  wont  to 
ascend  Mount  Lycaeum  axid  dip  an  oak-bough  in  a  sacred 
fountain,  and  by  this  sympath^c  means  produce  mist.'    A 
god  of  this  character  would  naturally  be  worshipped  on  the 
mountain-tops,  and  that  these  were  very  frequently  coooaecrated 
to  him  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  appellatives  derived 
from  the  names  of  mountains.*    But  probably  in  his  eadiest 
Hellenie  period  the  power  of  Zeus  in  the  natural  world  was  not 
limited  to  the  sky.   A  deity  who  sent  the  fertilizing  rains  woukl 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  god  of  vegetation,  who  descended 
into  the  earth  and  whose  power  worked  in  the  life  that  weUs 
forth  from  the  earth  in  plant  and  tree.    Also  the  dose  tpodxl 
association  of  the  European  Thunder-God  and  the  oak-tree  has 
recently  been  exposed.*    Homer  calls  the  God  oi  the  lower 
world  ZcOt  Karox^^mM,*  and  the  title  of  Zens  X06Mot  which 
was  known  to  Hesiod,  occurred  in  the  "mmidp  of  Corinth ;'  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Eubouleus  of  Ekusis  and  Tro- 
phonitts  of  Lebadeia  are  faded  forms  of  the  nether  Zeus;  in 
the  Phrygian  religion  of  Zeus,  which  no  doubt  contains  prinutive 
Aryan  elements,  we  find  the  Thunder-God  aisoriated  also  with 
the  nether  powers.* 

A  g^mpse  into  a  very  old  stratum  of  Hellenic  religion  is 
afforded  us  by  the  records  of  Dodona.  A  Dodonean  liturgy 
has  been  preserved  which,  though  framed  in  the  fona*of  an 
invocation  and  a  dogma,  has  the  force  of  a  spell*prayet^-^'  Zeus 
was  and  is  and  will  be,  oh  great  Zeus:  earth  gives  forth  fruits, 
therefore  call  on  Mother  Earth."*  2Seus  the  S^y-God  is  seen 
here  allied  to  the  Earth-Goddess,  of  whom  his  feminine  counter- 
part,  Du>ne,  may  have  been  the  personal  f<xm.  And  it  is  at 
Dodona  that  his  association  with  the  oak  is  of  the  closest.  His 
prophet-priests  the  Selloi  "  with- unwashed  feet,  couching  on 
the  ground,"**  lived  about  the  sacred  oak,  which  may  be  re- 
garded^ as  the  primeval  shrine  of  the  Aryan  God,  and  inter- 
preted its  oraadar  voice,  which  spoke  in  tl»  rustling  of  its 
leaves  or  the  cooing  of  its  doves.  Achilles  hails  the  Dodonean 
God  as  UtKaoyuik,  either  in  the  sense  of  "  ThesBsliaa"  or 

*  Clemens,  Protrepi.  p.  31  P. 

'  ParaOeia,  35.  •  Pausan.  viiL  38,  3. 

*  FarneU,  CidU  of  th$  Creek  StaUs,  i.  154:  cef.  66-89. 

*See  Cfaadwick  ia  AnthropologicalJoum,,  looo,  on  "The  Oak 
and  the  Thunder-God."  •  //.  ix.  457. 


'  Works  arid  Days,  4K6J  Pkusan.  ii.  2,  8. 
en,  Stua,  ui. 
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"  primitive  ";>>  and  Zeus,  we  may  believe,  kmg  remained  at 
Dodona  such  as  he  was  when  the  Hellenic  tribes  first  brought 
him  down  from  the  Balkans,  a  high  God  supreme  in  heaven 
and  in  earth. 

We  may  also  believe  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  worship 
he  had  already  acquired  a  moral  and  a  social  character.  The 
Homeric  view  of  him  as  the  All-Father  is  a  high  spiritual  con- 
cept, but  one  of  which  many  savage  religions  of  our  own  time 
are  capable.  The  hunily,  the  tribe,  the  dty,  the  simpler  and 
more  complex  organisms  of  the  Hellenic  poUty,  were  spedaUy 
under  his  care  and  direction.  In  siHte  oif  the  popular  stories 
of  his  amours  and  infidelities,  he  is  thrpatron-God  of  the  mono- 
gamic  marriage,  and  his  union  with  Hera  remained  the  divine 
type  of  human  wedlock.  "Reverence  Zeus,  the  Father-God": 
"  all  fathers  are  sacred  to  2Seus,  theFather-God,andaUbrotheTs 
to  Zeus  the  God  of  the  family  ":  these  phrases  of  Aristophanes 
and  Epictetus^  express  the  ideas  that  engendered  his  titles 
Uatfi^t  TaMii)^fK,  TcXeiot,  VpAyvtK,  la  iiieEumenidesol 
Aeschylus'*  the  Erinyea  are  reproached  in  that  by  aiding 
Clytemnestra,  who  slew  her  husband,  "they  are  dishonour- 
ing and  bringing  to  naught  the  pledges  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the 
marriago>goddi^";  and  these,  were  the  divinities  to  whom 
sacrifice  waa  offered  before  the  wedding,**  and  ^t  may  be  that 
some  kind  .of  mimetic  representation  of  the  "  Holy  Marriage," 
the  *lepd9  fiiios^  of  Zeus  and  Hera  formed  a  part  of  the  Attic 
nuptiaLceremonies.**  The  "  Holy  Marriage  "  was  celebrated  in 
many  parts  of  Greece,  and  certain  detaUi  of  the  ritual  suggest 
that  it  was  of  great  antiquity:  here  and  there  it  may  have  had 
the  significance  <d  vegetation-magic,*^  like  the  marriage  of  the 
Lord  and  Lady  of  May;  but  generally  it  seems  to  have  been 
only  r^purded  as  a  divine  counterpart  to  the  human  ceremony. 
Sodety  may  have  at  one  time  been  matrilinear  in  the  com.' 
mimities  Uat  become  the  historic  Hellenes;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Hexa.** 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  family  morality  in  Hellas  centred  in 
Zeus,  whose  altar  in  the  courtyard  was  the  bond  of  the  kins- 
men; and  sins  against  the  fan^y,  such  as  unnatural  vice  and 
•the  exposure  of  children,  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  offences 
against  the  High  God.** 

He  was  also  the  tutdary  ddty  of*  the  larger  organixatioii  of 
the  phratria;  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  ^/)&rpios  was  the  meeting* 
point  of  the  pkraUrtSf  when  they  were  assembled  to  consider 
the  legitimacy  of  the  new  applicants  for  admission  into  their 
drde."* 

Hs  religion  also  came  to  assat  the  development  of  certain 
Iq^  ideas,  for  instance,  the  rights  of  private  or  family  pro- 
perty' in  land;  he  guarded  the  allotments  as  Z«^  KXdpiot,** 
and  the  Greek  commandment  "Aou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
neighbour's  landmarfc "  was  maintained  by  Zeus  'Opcof ,  the 
god  of  boundaries,  a  m<ve  personal  power  than  the  Latin 
Jupiter  Tenninus." 

His  highest  political  functions  were  summed  up  in  the  title 
HoXifl&f,  a  cult^name  «ff  legendary  antiquity  in  Athens,  and 
frequent  in  the  Hdlenic  worid.** 

His  oooMTt  in  his  political  life  was  not  Hera,  but  his  daughter 
Athena  Folias.  He  sat  in  her  judgment  court  M  HoXXiidf^ 
where  cases  of  involuntary  homidde  were  tried.**  With  her  he 
sh^xd  the  chapd  in  the  Council-HaU  of  Athens  dedicated  to 
them  under  the  titles  of  BovXcubs  and  BcvWa,  "  the  inspircrs 
of  coimsel,"  by  which  they,  were  worshipped  in  many  parts  of 

»  iZ.  xvL  233. 

*'  Arist.  Suh.  1468;  Epict.  Diairib.  iii.  ch.  ir. 

^*  213-414.  **  SohoL  Aristopn.  Tkesm.  973. 

**  Pbotius,  av.  1t»i»  yJkfim. 

"  See  Frazer's  CcMen  Bough,  2nd  ed.  i.  226^27. 

"The  attempts  to  discover  the  traces  of  matrilinear  society  !n 
Greek  religion  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  unsucccscf  ul :  -  vide 
A.  B.  Cook.  Class.  Rev.  iqo6  (October,  November),  "  W'ho  was  the 
wife  of  Zeus?" 

»  Dio.  Chrys.  Or.  7  (Dind.  i.  139). 

**-Deffl05th.  Contra  Macartatum,  1078,  L 

**  Psusan.  viii.  53,  9.  "Plato's  Laws,  843'  E. 

**  Vide  FaraeU.  c^  Mf.  L  159;  ref,  107-X09. 

^  Corp,  Inter,  AtUc,  ULji  ao4  373* 
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Greece.'  The  political  assembly  and  the  law-court  veie  conse- 
ctated  to  Zm  'Ayopaun,*  and  being  the  eternal  source  of  justice 
he  might  be  invoked  as  AuMiSmnm  "  The  Just."*  As  the  god 
who  brought  the  people  under  one  government  he  might  be 
wordiipped  as  UMti/iot;*  as  the  deity  of  the  whole  of  Hellas, 
'£XX&nos,*  a  title  that  belonged  originally  to  Aegina  and  to 
the  prehistoric  tribe  of  the  Aeacidae,  and  had  once  the  narrower 
application  to  the  "  Tbessalian  Hellenes,"  but  acquired  the 
Bui-HeUenic  sense,  in  fact  expanded  into  the  form  IIai«X>i^n»s, 
perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  Pdraian  waxa,  when  thanks- 
giving for  the  victoxy  took  the  form  of  dedications  and  sacrifice 
to  "  Zeus  the  Liberator  "—'fiXa^pcot.*  Finally,  in  the  for- 
muhie  adopted  for  the  public  oath,  where  many  deities  were 
invoked,  the  name  of  Zeus  was  the  masterword. 

There  ia  reason  for  thinking  that  this  political  character  of 
Zeus  belongs  to  the  eariiest  period  of  his  religion,  and  it  re- 
mained as  long  as  that  religion  lasted.  Yet  in  one  respect 
ApoUo  was  more  dominant  in  the  political  life;  for  ApoUo 
possessed  the  more  powerful  oracle  of  Delphi.  Zeus  spoke 
directly  to  his  people  at  Dodona  only,'  and  with  authority  only 
in  andent  times;  for  owing  to  historical  circumstances  and 
the  disadvantage  of  its  position,  Dodona  paled  before  Delphi. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  certain  moral  aspects  of  his 
cult.  The  morality  attaching  to  the  oath,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  conscience  of  primitive  peoples,  was  expressed  in  the  cult 
of  Zeus  'Opoot,  the  God  who  punished  perjury.*  The  whole 
history  of  Greek  legal  and  moral  conceptions  attaching  to  the 
guilt  of  homidde  can  be  studied  in  rehtion  to  the  cnlt-appellap 
tives  of  Zeus.  The  Greek  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  murder, 
only  dimly  awakened  in  the  Homericperiod,  and  only  sensitive 
at  first  when  a  kinrnian  or  a  suppliant  was  'slain,  gradually 
expands  till  the  sanctity  of  all  human  life  becomes  recognized 
by  the  higher  morality  of  the  people:  and  the  names  of  Zcvt 
MoMxtor,  the  diead  deity  of  the  ghoat-worid  whom  the  sinner 
must  make  **  placable  "  of  Zdn  'Iiinot  and  IIpotfTporaZai,  to 
whom  the  consdcnce-stxiken  outcast  may  turn  for  mercy  and 
pardon,  play  a  guiding-part  in  this  momentous  evolution.* 

Even  this  summary  reveals  the  deep  indebtedness  of  early. 
Greek  civilization  to  this  cult,  which  engendered  ideas  of  im< 
portance  for  the  higher  religious  thought  of  the  race,  and  which 
might  have  developed  into  a  monotheistic  religion,  had  a 
prophet-philosopher  arisen  powerful  enough  to  combat  the 
polythdstic  pnxJivities  of  Hellas.  Yet  the  figure  of  Zeus  had 
almost  faded  from  the  religious  worid  of  Hellas  some  time 
before  the  end  of  paganism;  and  Ludan  makes  him  complain 
that  even  the  Egyptian  Anubis  is  more  popular  than  he,  and 
that  men  think  they  have  done  the  outworn  God  8u£kient 
honour  if  they  sacrifice  to  him  once  in  five  years  at  Oljrmpia. 
The  history  ci  religions  supplies  us  with  many  examples  of  the 
Bif^  God  losing  his  h<dd  on  the  people's  consciousness  and 
bve.  In  the  case  of  this  cult  the  cause  may  well  have  been  a 
certain  cold  neat,  a  lack  of  enthusiaam  and  mystic  ardour,  in 
the  service.  These  stimulants  were  offered  rather  by  Demeter 
and  Dionysus,  later  by  Cybde,  Isis  and  Mithraa. 

BnLiOGitAPRT.— For  older  authorities  see  Preller*Rabert,  Gfi*- 
dnsekt  UyUioUtk.  i.  pp.  1 15-159:  Wekker's  GrUekiadit  GdUtri$kr§, 
iL  pp.  178-416;  among  recent  works,  Gnipoe's  Grisckiukt  MyU»' 
hgu,  iL  pp.  XXOO-1121;  Famell's  CuUs  of  ike  Greek  StaU9,  vol  i. 
pp.  35-1 78 :  Daremberg  and  SagUo,  Diaionnaire  des  OHiiqmtismcques 
ef  romatnet,  s.v.,  "  Jupiter  '^  A.  B.  Cook**  artides  In  QauUal 
Reoiewt  1903-1904,  '' Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  Oak'*:  for  cult- 
monuments  and  art-repreaentations,  Overbeck,  Kmui-Mjnlu^nt, 
woLi.  (L.iLF.)' 

ZBUZI8,  a  Greek  painter,  who  flourished  about  43^390  B.C., 
and  described  hunself  as  a  native  of  Heradea,  meaning  pro- 
bably the  town  on  the  Black  Sea.    He  was,  according  to  one 

*  Antiphon  vi.  p.  789 ;  Fauaan.  L  3, 5 :  d.  Cfrp.  Jnur,  Attie.  iti.  683. 

*  Famdl,  op.  e%t.  voU  i-  jp.  i6s. 

*  Amer,  Journ.  Arekceof.,  1905.  p.  309. 

*  C.  /.  A.  3, 7.    Head.  Hist.  Num.  p.  §69. 

*  Herod,  ix.  7.  4:  Find.  Nem.  v.  15  (Sehd.). 
*Simonide9,  Frag.  140  (Bcrgk),  Strab.  41a. 

'  There  was  a  minor  onide  of  Zeus  at  CHympia.   See  OaaCLB. 

*  Pausan.  V.  a4,  9.  *  Famell,  pp.  ctT.  voL  L  pp.  64-^ 


acGountr  a'  pupil  of  DamophOus  of  Hlmera  in  Sfcfly,  tbe  ctJbe 
statement  being  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Neseus  of  Tbaaos.  After- 
wards he  appears  to  have  resided  in  Ephesus.  His  kaova 
works 


t. 

3. 

3- 

4- 

t 

7. 


Zeus  surrounded  by  Deities. 

Eros  crowned  with  Ro^et. 

Marsyas  bound. 

Pan. 

Centaur  family.  \ 

Boreas  or  Triton. 

Infant  Heracles  •trangllne;  the 
serpents  in  presence  01  his 
parents,  Alcmena  and  Am- 
phitryon. 


8.  Alcmena,    posably 

name  fdr  V- 

9.  Helena  at  Croton. 

10.  Penelope. 

11.  Menelauft 

12.  Athlete. 

13.  An  old  Wonian. 

14.  Bey  with  grapeSb 

15.  Grapes. 

16.  Monochromes: 

17.  -Plastic  works  in  <^y. 


In  andent  records  we  are  told  that  Zeuxis,   foUowine  the 
initiative  of  ApoUodorus,  had  introduced  into  the  art  of  paint- 
ing a  method  of  representing  his  figures  in  light  and  shadow, 
as  opposed  to  the  older  method  of  outline,   with    large  flat 
masses  of  colour  for  draperies,  and  other  details,  such  as  had 
been  practised  by  Polygnotus  and  others  of  the  g^eat  fresco 
painters.    The  new  method  led  to  smaller  compositions,  and 
often  to  {nctures  consisting  of  only  a  stn^e  figure,  on  whkh  it 
was  more  ea^  for  Uie  painter  to  demonstrate  the  combiiMd 
effect  of  the  various  means  by  which  he  obtamed  perfect  round- 
ness of  form.    The  effect  would  appear  strongly  realistic,  as 
compared  with  the  older  method,  and  to  this  was  probably  doe 
the  origin  of  such  stories  as  the  contest  in  which  Zeuxis  painted 
a  bunch  of  grapes  so  like  reality  that  birds  flew  towards  it, 
while  Fairhasius  painted  a  curtain  which  even  Zeuxis  misto^ 
for  real.    It  is  perhaps  a  variation  of  this  story  when  wc  an 
told  (liiny)  that  Zeuxis  also  painted  a  boy  holding  grapes 
towards  wUch  birds  flew,  the  artist  icnuirking  that  if  the 
boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes  the  birds  wouM 
have  kept  at  a  distance.    But,  if  the  method  of  Zeuds  led  him 
to  real  roundness  of  form,  to  natural  colouring,  and  to  pictures 
consisting  of  single  figures  or  nearly  so,  it  waa  likely  to  lead 
him  also  to  search  for  striking  attitudes  or  asotives,  which  by 
the  obviousness  of  their  meaning  should  emulate  the  plaia 
intdligibility  of  the  larger  compositions  of  older  times.   Ludan, 
ixk  his  Zeuxis,  speaka  of  him  as  carrying  this  search  to  a  novd 
and  strange  degree,  as  illustrated  in  the  group  of  a  female 
Centatir  with  her  young.    When  the  picture  was  exhibited,  the 
spectators  admired  its  novdty  and  overlooked  the  skill  of  the 
painter,  to  the  vexation  of  Zeuxis.    The  pictures  of  Heracles 
strangling  the  serpents  to  the  astonishment  of  his  father  and 
mother  (7),  Penelope  (ro),  and  Menelaus  Weqping-  (11)  axe 
quoted  as  instances  in  whidi  strong  motives  naturally  presented 
themselves  to  him.    But,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  towards 
realism  inherent  in  the  new  method  of  Zeuxis,  he  is  said  to  have 
retained  the  ideality  which  had  chaiucterixed  his  pcedeccsaors^ 
Of  all  his  known  works  it  would  be  expected  thkt  this  quafity 
would  have  appeared  best  in  his  famous  picture  of  Helena,  for 
this  reason,  that  we  cannot  ooncdve  any  striking  or  effective 
inddent  for  him  in  her  career.    In  addition  to  this,  however, 
Quintilian  states  (Ins$.  Oral.  xiL  zo,  4)  that  in  respect  of  robust- 
ness of  types  Zeuxis  had  followed  Homer,  while  there  is  the 
fact  that  he  had  inscribed  two  venes  of  the  Hiad  (iii  €56  seq.) 
under  hb  figure  <ii  Helena.    As  models  for  the  picture  he  was 
allowed  the  presence  of  five  of  the  most  beautiful  maidens  of 
Croton  at  his  own. request,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
"transfer  the  truth  of  life  to  a  mute  image."    Cicero  (De 
Ineent.  iL  x,  z)  assumed  that  Zeuxis  had  found  distributed 
among  these  five,  the  various  dements  that  went  to  make  up  a 
figure  of  ideal  beauty.    It  diould  not,  however,  be  understood 
that  the  painter  had  made  up  his  figure  by  the  prooeaa  of  coa- 
bining  iht  good  points  of  various  models,  but  rather  that  he 
fotmd  among  those  models  the  points  that  answered  to  the 
ideal  Hdena  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  merely  required  the 
modeb  to  guide  and  correct  lumself  by  during  the  process  of 
transferring  his  ideal  to  form  and  colour.    This  picture  also  is 
said  to  have  been  exhibited  publidy,  with  the  result  that 
Zeoxia  made  much  profit  out' of  it.   By  thiattid  other  nwsiiSt 
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are  told,  he  becune  so  rich  as  imther  to  give  away  his  pic- 
tttres  than  to  sdl  them.  He  presented  his  AlanenSr  lo  the 
Agiigcntiiies,  his  Pan  to  King  Archelaos  of  Macedonia,  whose 
palace  he  is  also  said  to  have  decorated  with  pi  in  tings.  ^Accord- 
ing to  Pliny  iN.H.  zxxv.  62),  be  made  an  ostentatious  display 
of  his  wealth  at  Olympia  in  having  bis  name  woven  in  letters 
of  gold  on  his  dress.  Under  his  picture  of  an  athlete  (la)  he 
wrote  that  "  It  is  easier  to  revile  than  to  rival "  OiVM^vrof  rit 
fMoXSttm  4  fui^fftrai),  A  contemporary,  Isocrates  {De  FermtU.  s), 
remarks  that  no  one  would  say  that  2>uzis  and  Panhasius 
had  the  same  profession  as  those  penons  ^riio  paint  ^iuakia,  or 
tablets  of  terra-ootta.  We  possess  many  examples  of  the  vase- 
paintisg  of  the  period  circa  400  B.C.,  and  it  b  noticeable  on 
them  that  there  is  great  freedom  and  facility  in  drawing  the 
human  form,  besides  great  carelessness.  In  the  absence  of' 
fresco  paintings  of  that  date  we  have  only  these  vises  to  fall 
back  upon.  Yet,  with  their  limited  resources  of  colour  and 
perspective,  they  in  a  measure  show  the  influence  of  Zeuxis, 
while,  as  would  be  expected,  they  retain  perhaps  more  of  the 
nmpUcity  of  older  times. 

ZHBUSNOVODSK,  a  health  resort  of  Russian  Caucssia,  hi 
the  province  of  Terek,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  1885  ft.  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Zhdesnaya  Gora  (2805  ft.),  xi  m.  by  rail  N.N.W. 
from  Pyatigorsk.  It  possesses  chalybeate  qprings  of  tempera- 
ture.56|--^°  Fahr.;  the  buildings  over  the  q>rings  were  erected 
in  18^3.  The  season  lasts  from  early  in  June  to  the  middle  of 
September. 

ZHirOlIIR,  or  JiroMiK,  a  town  of  western  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  VoUiynia,  on  the  Teterev  river,  83  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  (1900)  80,787,  more  than  one-third 
Jews.  U  is  the  see  of  aii  archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  oi  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Two  printing  offices 
in  Zhitomir  issue  nearly  one^half  of  all  the  Hebrew  books  printed 
in  Russia.  The  Jewish  merchants  carry  on  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  in  timber  and  wooden 
wares  from  the  foresU  to  the  north.  Kid  gloves,  tobacco,  dyes 
and  spirits  are  manufactured. 

.   Zhitomir  is  a  very  old  dty,  tradition  tracing  its  foundation 
ss  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  Scandinavian  adventurers, 
Askold  and  Dir  (9th  century).    The  annals,  however,  mention 
it  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  invasions  of  the  Tatars,  who 
plundered  It  m  the  X3th,  X4th  and  17th  centuries  (1606),  or 
in  connexion  with  destructive  conflagratioaa.      It  fell  under 
Lithuanian  rule  in  2390,  and  during  the  xsth  century  was  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.    Later  it  became  part  of 
Poland,  and  when  the  Cossacks  rose  under  their  chieftain, 
Bogdan  Chmlelnickl  (1648),  they  sacked  the  town.    It  was 
annexed  to  Russia  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine  in  1778. 
.    ZHOB,  a  valley  and  river  in  the  N.E.  of  Baluchistan.    The 
Zhob  is  a  large  valley  running  from  the  hills  near  Ziarat  first 
eastward  and  then  northward  parallel  to  the  Indus  frontier, 
till  it  meeU  the  Gomal  river  at  Khajuri  Kach.    It  thus  becomes 
a  strategic  Kn.e  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  shortest  route 
between  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Quetta,  and 
dominates  all  the  Pathan  tribes  of  Baluchistan  by  cutting 
between  them  and  Alghanistan.  Up  to  the  year  1884  it  was 
practically  unknown  to  Europeans,  but  the  Zhob  Valley  Expe- 
dition of  that  year  opened  it  up,  and  in  1889  the  Zhob  Valley 
ind  Gomsl  Pass  were  taken  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Government.     The  Zhob  Valley  was  the  scene   of  punitive 
British  expeditions  in   1884  and    1890.     In   1890  Zhob  was 
formed  into  a  district  or  political  agency,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Tqrt  Sandeman:  pop.  (1901)  3552.     As  reconstituted  in 
1903,  the  district  has  an  area  of  9626  sq.  m.;  pop.  <i9o0 
69i7i8,  mostly  Pathans  of  the  Kakar  tribe. 

See  Sir  T.  H.  Holdkh's  Indian  Borderland  (1901);  Bnice's 
Forward  Policy  (1900);  McFall's  With  tko  Zhob  Field  Foru  (1895): 
and  Zkob  District  CaaeUeer  (Bombay.  1907). 

ZIARAT  (*'  a  Mahommedan  shrine  ")»  the  summer  residence 
o{  the  chief  commissioner  of  Baludiistan,  and  sanatorium  for 
the  European  troops  at  Quetta:  8850  ft.  above  the  sea  and 


33  m.  by  cart-foad  from  the  railway.  There  is  a  good  water- 
supply,  and  the  hills  around  are  weli-wooded  and  picturesque.  • 

ZICHT  (of  Zich  and  VisonykeO),  the  name  of  a  noble  Magyar 
fiamilb^,  conspicnous  in  Huof^uian  history  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  oentuiry  onwards.  Its  first  authentic  ancestor  bote 
the  name  of  Zayk,  and  this  was  the  surname  of  the  family 
until  it  came  into  possession  of  Zich  in  the  15th  century.  It 
first  came  into  great  prominence  in  the  z6th  century,  being  given 
countly  rank  in  1679  in  the  person  of  the  imperial  general 
Stefan  Zicby  (d.  1693).  His  descendants  divided,  first  Into  two 
branches:  those  of  Zichy-Palota  and  Zicby-Karlborg.  The 
Palota  line,  divided  again  into  three:  that  of  Nagy-L&ng,  that 
of  Adony  and  Ssent-Mikl6s,  and  that  of  Palota,  which  died  out 
In  the  male  line  in  1874.  The  line  of  Zichy-Karlburg  (since 
181 X  Zichy-Ferraris)  ^t  into  four  branches:  that  of  VedrOd, 
that  of  V^zsoay,  and  those  of  Daruvftr  and  Csic86,  now 
extinct. 

Coxmr  KAtOLY  Zichy  (x  753^x836)  was  Austrian  war  minister 
In  X809  and  minister  of  the  interior  in  X813-X814;  his  son, 
Count  FebdxnjUid  (X783-X863)  was  the  Austrian  fidd-marshal 
condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  surrendering  Venice 
to  the  insurgents  in  X848  (he  was  pardoned  in  iSsr).  Count 
OdOn  (Eomund]  Zxcry  (x809*i848),  administrator  of  the 
county  of  Vesapr^m,  was  hanged  on  the  30th  of  September 
1848  by  order  of  a  Hungarian  court-martial,  presided  over  by 
GiM^ei,  for  acting  as  JeUachich's  emissary  to  the  imperial 
general  Roth.  Count  Feb£NC  Zicby  (18XX-1900)  was  secre- 
tary of  state  for  commerce  In  the  Ss^chinyi  ministry  of  1848, 
but  retired  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  joined  the  im- 
perial  side,  and  acted  as  imperial  commissary;  from  X874  to 
1880  he  was  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Count 
OodN  ZiCRY  (18XX-X894)  was  remarkable  for  his  great  activity 
in  promoting  art  and  industry  in  Austria-Hungary;  he  founded 
the  Oriental  Museum  in  Vienna.  His  son,  Count  Eugen 
Zicby  (b.  1837),  inherited  his  father's  notable  collections,  and 
folk>wed  him  in  his  economic  activities;*  he  three  times  visited 
the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  to  Investigate  the  original  seat' 
of  the  Magyars,  publishing  as  the  result  Voyages  au.  Caucau 
(a  vols.,  Budapest,  1897)  and  Pritte  asiaiische  Porsckurngsreiu 
(6  vols.,  in  Magyar  and  German;  Budapest  and  Leipzig,  X900- 
X905).  Count  FebdwAnd  Zicby  (b.  1829),  vice-president  of 
the  Hungarian  stadtholdership  under  the  Mail&th  regime,  was 
condemned  in  1863  under  the  press  laws  to  the  loss  of  his 
titles  and  to  imprisonment.  In  1867  he  was  elected  to  the 
Hungarian  parliament,  at  first  Joining  the  party  of  DeAk,  and 
subsequently  becoming  one  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  People's  Party  (see  Hungary,  History).  His  second 
son,  Cotmr  AladAr  Zicby  (b.  r864),  also  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  People's  Party,  was  made  minister  of  the  royal  house- 
hold In  the  Wekerie  cabinet  of  1906.  Count  JAnos  Zicby 
(b.  1868),  also  from  1896  to  1906  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
People's  Party  in  the  Lower  House,  and  after  X906  attached 
to  Andr&ssy's  Constitutional  Party,  was  of  importance  ss  the 
confidant  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand.  Cottnt  GizA  Zicby  (b.  1849) •  nephew  of  the 
Count  Fcrenc  mentioned  above,  studied  under  Liszt  and  her 
came  a  professional  pianist;  in  1891  he  became  intendant  of 
the  Htmgarian  national  opera-house,  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Upper  House  and  head  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Budapest. 
Count  MibAly  Zicby  (b.  1829),  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Hungarian  painters,  was  appointed  court  painter  at  St  Peters- 
burg in  1847  and  accompanied  the  Russian  emperors  on  their 
various  journeys.  The  National  Gallery  at  Budapest  possesses 
some  of  his  paintings,  notably  that  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  before 
the  coffin  of  Francis  De4k  ";  but  he  is  best  known  for  bis 
illustrations  of  the  works  of  the  great  Magyar  writers  (Pet5fy. 
Arany,  &c.). 

ZIBK.  FfiUZ  FRANCOIS  GBOROB  PHIUBBRT  (x82x-  ), 
French  painter,  tyas  bom  at  Beaune  (C6te  d'Or)  in  x8ai. 
Having  studied  at  the  art  school  of  Dijon,  where  he  carri^  off 
the  grand  prix  for  architecture,  he  went  to  Rome  In  1839  and 
there  continued  his  studies.    The  years  from  184s  to  1848 
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mm  spent  in  tiavd  !n  the  south  of  France,  Italy  and  the  East, 
where  he  found  the  Rowing  sunlight  and  the  zich  colour 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  temperament.  His  reputation  is,  how- 
ever, not  based  so  much  on  his  orientalist  canvases  as  on  his 
pictures  of  Venice,  which  axe  generally  characteriaed  by  the 
intensity  of  the  sunny  ^ow  on  the  red  sails  and  golden-yellow 
buildings  under  a  deep  blue  sky.  Many  of  his  Venetian  pic- 
tures are  purely  imaginative,  and  their  appeal  is  entirely  due 
to  their  qualities  of  colour,  his  architectural  drawing  being 
frequently  faulty  and  careless.  After  "  Sunrise  at  Stamboul," 
which  Theodore  Gautier  called  "  the  finest  pcture  of  modem 
times,"  he  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1857,  and  was 
made  an  officer  in  1878.  'Die  majority  of  his  psinfingH  have 
gone  to  American  private  coUecticms,  but  two  of  his  finest 
pictures,  "  The  Doge's  Palace  in  Venice"  (1852),  and  a  marine- 
painting,  are  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  and  a  "  View  of 
Quai  St  Jean,  Marseilles"  at  the  Marseilles  Gallery,  whilst 
many  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  private  collections 
of  modem  pictures  in  France,  England  and  Germany.  In 
collaboration  with  Luc  de  Voa  he  illustrated.  The  Death  of 
Paganinu 
See  Faix  Ziem,  by  L.  Roger-MUds  {JAbnme  4e  Fart,  Paris). 

ZIERIKSEB,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Zeeland,  Holland,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Schouwen.  Pop.  680a  It  is  a 
very  old  town,  and  formerly  flourished  exceedin^y  on  account 
of  its  trade  and  fishing,  and  important  salt-nuddng  industry, 
and  now  is  the  chief  market  centre  and  port  in  the  island. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall  (isth  centuiy); 
the  Great  Church,  which  was  rebuilt  after  a  firie  in  183  a,  but 
retains  the  lofty  tower  (1454)  belonging  to  the  earlier  building; 
the  Uttle  Church,  the  pris<»i  and  the  exchange.  The  chief 
public  square  occupies  the  site  of  a  residence  of  the  counts  of 
Zeeland  dating  from  1048. 

ZIETEN,  HANS  JOACHIH  VON  (lepQ-x;^).  Pmssian 
general-fieid-marshal,  began  his  military  career  as  a  volunteer 
in  an  infantry  regiment.  He  retired  after  ten  yean'  service, 
but  soon  afterwards  became  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons.  Being 
involved  in  some  trade  transactions  of  his  squadron-commander, 
he  was  aishiered,  but  by  some  means  managed  to  obtain 
reinstatement,  and  was  posted  to  a  hussar  corps,  then  a  new 
arm.  At  that  time  light  cavalry  work  was  well  known  only 
to  the  Austrians,  and  in  1735  Rittmeister  von  Zieten  made  the 
Rhine  campaign  under  the  Austrian  general  Baronay.-  In 
1741,  when  just  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  Zieten  met  his 
old  teacher  in  battle  and  defeated  him  at  the  action  of  Roth- 
schloss.  The  chivalrous  Austrian  sent  him  a  complimentary 
letter  a  few  days  later,  and  Winterfcld  (who  was  in  command  at 
Rothschloss)  reported  upon  his  conduct  so  favourably  that 
Zieten  was  at  once  marked  out  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  high 
command.  Within  the  year  he  was  colonel  of  the  newly  formed 
Hussar  regiment,  and  henceforward  his  promotion  was  rapid. 
In  the  "  Moravian  Foray  "  of  the  following  year  Zieten  and  his 
hussars  penetrated  almost  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  retreat  to 
Silesia  he  was  constantly  employed  with  the  rearguard.  Still 
more  distinguished  was  his  part  in  the  Second  Silcsian  War, 
In  the  short  peace,  the  hussars,  like  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry,  had  undergone  a  complete  reformation;  to  iron  dis- 
cipline they  had  added  the  dash  and  skirmishing  qualities  of 
the  best  irregulars,  and  the  hussars  were  considered  the  best 
of  their  arm  in  Europe.  Zieten  fought  the  brilliant  action  of 
Moldau  Tein  almost  on  the  day  he  received  his  commission  as 
major-generaL  In  the  next  campaign  he  led  the  famous 
Zieienritt  round  the  enemy's  lines  with  the  object  of  delivering 
the  king's  order  to  a  distant  detachment.  At  Hohcnfriedberg- 
Striegau  and  at  Katholisch-Hennersdori  the  hussars  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  Hennersdorf  and  Kesselsdorf  ended 
the  second  war,  but  the  Prussian  army  did  not  rest  on  its  laurels, 
and  their  training  during  the  ten  years'  peace  was  careful  and 
unceasing.  When  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in  1756 
Zieten  had  just  been  made  lieutenant-general.  At  Rcichcn- 
berg  and  at  Prag  he  held  important  commands,  and  at  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Kolin  (x8th  June  x  757)  his  left  wing  of  cavaliy 


was  the  only  victorious  eoipa  of  troops.   At  Leathen,  tlie 

brilliant  battle' of  the  x8th  century,  Zieten's  cavalry  bcigas  'i^ 

fighting  and  conqileted  the  zout  ot  the  Austrians.    He  cootiiicf : 

during  the  whole  of  the  war,  to  be  oneof  Frederick's  most  trusti. 

generals.    Almost  the  only  enor  in  his  career  of  battles  «i.> 

his  misdirectioii  of  the  frontal  attack  at  Torgau,  but  lie  redteat. 

the  mistake  by  his  deq)erate  assault  on  the  Siptits  hrighL. 

which  eventually  decided  the  day.     At  the  peace,   Generj. 

Zieten  went  into  letiiement,  the  hero  alike  of  tbe  army  m 

the  people.    He  died  in  1786.     Six  years  later  Frederick's  &.:- 

cessor  erected  a  ooluixm  to  his  memozy  on  the  Wilbeimspiau  r 

Berlin. 

See  the  Lives  by  his  daughter,  Frau  von  Blumenthal  (Beril- 
X800).  by:  Hahn   (5th  cd.,  Berlin,  x878),  by  Uppe-WetaMsieL! 

(Leipzig, 


(and  ed.,  Berlin,  X878},  and  by  Winter 


X886). 


ZtMBABWE*  a  Bantu  name,  probably  derived  from  the  tvt 
words  SMite  ("  houses  ")  and  wtabgi  ("  stones  "),  given  to  certiii 
ruins  hi  South-East  Africa.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  Southec 
Rhodesia  and  should  not  properly  be  restricted  to  any  oce 
particuUr  site.  For,  as  the  medieval  Portuguese  stated,  it  is 
merely  a  generic  term  for  the  capital  of  any  considerable  ch:t:. 
and  it  has  been  i4>plied  even  by  them  to  several  distinct  pLces. 
From  about  1550  onwaxds  the  Zimbabwe  generally  referred  to 
by  Portuguese  writers  was  at  a  spot  a  little  north  of  the  Aivs 
district,  not  far  from  the  Zambezi.  There  is  some  reasoc. 
however,  to  suppose  that  before  this  the  capital  of  the  Monotno- 
tapa  was  situated  much  farther  south,  and  it  may  plausilJy 
be  identified  .with  the  most  extensive  ruins  as  yet  known,  viz. 
those  near  Victoria  (Mashonaland)  to  which  popular  usage  his 
now  attached  par  txceUtnce  the  xuune  of  Zimbabwe. 

These  ruins  were  discovered  by  Adam  Raiders  in  i£6S  and 
explored  by  Karl  Mauch  ii»  X87X.  Th^y  became  well  known 
to  English  readers  from  J.  T.  Bent's  account  of  the  Rm»d 
Cities  oj  Maskonalandf  but  the  p<9ularity  of  that  work  db* 
seminated  a  romance  concerning  their  age  and  origin  which 
was  only  dispelled  when  scientific  investigations  undertaken  ia 
1905  showed  it  to  be  wholly  without  historical  warrant.  Erea 
before  this  it  had  been  clear  to  archaeologists  and  ethnologists 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  popular  theory  that 
2Umbabwe  had  been  built  in  very  ancient  days  by  some  Orient^ 
people.  Swan's  measurements,  which  had  misled  Bent  into 
accepting  a  chronology  based  on  a  supposed  orientation  of  the 
"  temple,"  had  been  shown  to  be  inexact.  There  was  do 
authentic  instance  of  any  inscription  having  been'  found  there 
or  dsewhere  in  Rhodesia.  Numerous  objects  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  excavations,  but  not  one  of  them  coold 
be  recognised  as  more  than  a  few  centuries  old,  while  thoie 
that  were  not  demonstrably  foreign  imports  were  of  African 
type. 

The  explorations  conducted  in  1905  added  positive  evidence. 
For  it  was  proved  that  the  medieval  objects  were  found  is 
such  positions  as  to  be  necessarily  contemporaneous  with  the 
foundation  of  the  buildings^  and  that  them  was  no  super- 
position of  periods  of  any  date  whatsoever.  Finally  Trum  s 
comparative  study  of  several  ruins  it  was  established  that  ihe 
plan  and  construction  of  Zimbabwe  are.  by  no  means  uni<)ur, 
and  that  this  site  only  differs  from  others  in  Rhodesia  in  respo.: 
of  the  great  dimensions  and  the  mossiveness  of  its  individcoJ 
buildings.  It  may  confidently  bo  dated  to  a  period  xK>t  earlier 
than  the  X4th  or  X5th  century  A.D.,  and  attributed  to  the  satpr 
Bantu  people  the  remains  of  whose  stone-fenced  kraaU  are  found 
at  so  many  places  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambezi. 

There  are  three  distinct  though  connected  groups  of  ruins  at 
"Zimbabwe,  which  ai%  commonly  known  as  the'  "Ellipticil 
Temple,"  the  "Acropolis"  and  the  "Valley  Ruins."  Tbe 
most  famous  is  the  first,  which  is  doubly  misnamed,  since  it  is 
not  a  temple  and  its  contour  is  too  unsymmetrical  to  be  de- 
scribed propcriy  as  elliptical.  It  is  an  irregular  enclosure  over 
800  ft.  in  circumference,  with  a  maximum  length  of  392  ft. 
and  a  maximum  breadth  of  320  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  dry-built 
wall  of  extraordinary  massivencss.  This  wall  is  in  pUccs  o\tf 
30  ft.  high  and  X4  ft.  wide,  but  is  very  erratic  in  outline  and 
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variable  in  thickness.  The  most  carefully  executed  part  is  on 
the  south  and  south-east,  where  the  wall  is  decorated  by  a  row 
of  granite  monoliths  beneath  which  runs  a  double  line  of 
chevron  ornament.  The  interior  has  been  much  destroyed  by 
the  ravages  of  gold-seck6ts  and  amateur  excavators.  Enough, 
however,  remains  to  show  that  the  scheme  was  a  combination 
of  such  a  stone  kraal  as  that  at  Nanatali  with  the  plan  of  a  fort 
like  those  found  about  Inyanga.  The  only  unique  feature  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  large  and  a  snail  conical  tower  at  the  southern 
end»  which  Bent  and  others  considered  to  be  representatives  of 
the  human  phallus.  Their  form,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  warrant  this  identification,  though  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  nearest  approximation  to  phallic  worship  is 
found  amongst  the  most  tjrpical  of  African  peoples,  viz.  the 
Ewe-spcaking  natives  of  the  West  xCoast.  The  floor  of  the 
enclosure  is  constituted  as  in  the  other  Zimbabwe  buildings 
by  a  thick  bed  of  cement  which  extends  even  outside  the 
main  wall.  This  cement  mass  is  heightened  at  many  pUces  so 
as  to  make  pUtforms  and  supports  for  huts.  Croups  of  these 
dwellings  arc  enclosed  by  subsidiary  stone  walls  so  as  to  form 
distinct  units  within  the  larger  prcdncL 

The  "  Acropolis  "  is  in  some  ways  more  remarkable  than  the 
great  kraal  which  has  just  been  described.  It  is  a  hill  rising 
zoo  to  300  ft.  above  the  valley,  fortified  wi^h  the  minutest 
care  and  with  extraordinary  ingenuity.  The  principles  of  con- 
struction, the  use  of  stone  and  cement  are  the  same  as  in  the 
"  elliptical  *'  kraal;  there  is  no  definite  plan,  the  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  enclosures  being  determined  solely  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground.  Between  this  and  the  "  ellip- 
tical "  kraal  are  the  "  Valley  Ruins,"  consisting  of  smaller 
buildhtgs  which  may  have  been  the  dwellings  of  those  traders 
who  bartered  the  gold  brought  in  from  distant  mines.  Zimbabwe 
was  probably  the  distributing  centre  for  the  gold  In&c  carried 
on  in  the  middle  ages  between  BtU>jects  of  the  Monomotapa 
and  the  Mahommedans  of  the  coast. 

Compare    also   the   articles    Rhodesia*    Archaaiiogyt    and 

Monomotapa. 

See  D.  Randall<MacIver,  UeHaeMi  Rhodesia  (London.  1906): 
Journal  of  ArUhrop.  Inst.,  vol.  xxxv.;  Geoe.  Journal  (1906): 
Mauch's  report  la  Ausland  (1872)  is  now  only  of  blblioffraphicai 
interest,  while  Bent's  Ruimd  Ciiios  of  Maskonaland  (lSo3)  and 
R.  N.  Hall's  Great  Zimbabwo  (1905)  are  chiefly  valuable  for  thdr 
UluBtratkms.^  (D.  R.-M.) 

ZIiniERllAHH,  JOHANH  OEORQ,  Ritter  von  (1728- 
i7QS)»  Swiss  philosophical  writer  and  physician,  was  bora  at 
Brugg,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  8th  of  December  1738. 
He  studied  at  G6ttingen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine;  and  he  established  his  reputation  by  the  dis6erta> 
tion,  De  irriiabUiiaia  (1751).  After  travelling  in  Holland  and 
France,  he  practised  as  a  physician  in  his  native  place,  and 
here  he  wrote  Cber  die  EinsamkeU  (1756,  emended  and  enlarged, 
X784-S5)  and  Vom  Nationalstols  (1758).  These  books  made  a 
great  imixession  in  Germany,  and  were  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language.  They  are  now  only  of  historical 
interest.  In  Zimmermann's  character  there  was  a  strange 
combination  of  scntimcntalism,  melancholy  and  enthusiasm; 
and  it  was  by  the  free  and  eccentric  expression  of  these  qualities 
that  he  exdted  the  interest  of  his  contemporaries.  Another 
book  by  him,  written  at  Brugg,  Von  der  Erfahrung  in  der 
Anneiwiisensckaft  (1764),  also  attracted  much  attention.  In 
X768  he  settled  at  Hanover  as  private  physician  of  George  III. 
with  the  title  of  Hofrat.  Catherine  II.  invited  him  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg,  but  this  invitation  he  declined.  He 
attended  Frederick  the  Great  during  that  monarch's  last  illness, 
and  afterwards  issued  various  books  about  him,  of  which  the 
chief  were  Ober  Priedtrick  den  Crcssen  and  meine  Unterredung 
ntit  ihm  kun  vor  seinem  Tode  (1788)  and  PragmenU  fiber  Priedrick 
den  Crotsen   (1790).     These  writings  display  extraordinary 

*  [In  1909  Hall  (niblishcd  another  volume.  Prehistoric  Rhodesia, 
in  whlch*he  maintained,  in  emphatic  opposition  to  Dr  Maclver'a 
^conclusions,  that  the  mint  were  of  anctent  date  and  not  the  un- 
aided work  of  Bantu  negroes.  Sec  the  review  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
u  the  Gcog. /Hi.,  Nov.  1009.   Ed.1 


personal  vanity,  and  convey  a  wholly  false  impression  of 
Frederick's  character.  Zimmermann  died  at  Hanover  on  the 
7th  of  October  1795. 

See  A.  Rengger,  Zimmermann*s  Briefe  on  einige  eeiner  Preunde 
tn  der  Sckweis  (iSjo);  E.  Bodemann,  Jokann  Georg  Zimmermann, 
sein  Leben  nnd  bisher  untedmcku  Briefe  an  ikn  (Hann..  1878); 
and  R.  Isdier,  Jokanm  Georg  Zimmermann's  L^en  una  Werke 
(Berne,  1893). 

ZIIIC  a  metallic  chemical  element;  iu  symbol  is  Zn,  and 
atomic  weight  6s-37  (0»i6).  Zinc  as  a  component  of  brass 
(xaXxi6t,  6fid-xaXiB0i)  had  currency  in  metallurgy  long  before 
it  became  known  as  an  individual  metal.  Aristotle  refers  to 
brass  as  the  "metal  of  the  Mosynoed/' '  whkh  is  produced  as 
a  bright  and  light-cokmred  x«^x6f,  not  by  addition  of  tin,  but 
by  fusing  up  with  an  earth.  Pliny  explicitly  speaks  of  a  mineral 
KaZftda  or  cadmia  as  serving  for  the  conversion  of  copper  into 
aurickalcum,  and  says  further  that  the  deposit  (of  zinc  oxide) 
formed  in  the  brass  furnaces  could  be  used  instead  of  the 
mineml.  The  same  process  was  used  for  centuries  after  Pliny, 
but  its  rationale  was  not  imderstood.  Stahl,  as  late  as  X7oa, 
quoted  the  formation  of  brass  as  a  case  of  the  union  of  a  metal 
with  an  earth  into  a  metallic  compound;  but  he  subsequently 
adopted  the  view  propounded  by  Kunckelin  1677,  thai "  cadmia" 
Is  a  metalh'c  calx,  and  that  it  dyes  the  copper  yellow  by  giving 
its  metal  up  to  it. 

The  word  zinc  (in  the  form  tinken)  was  first  used  by  Para- 
celsus, who  regarded  it  as  a  bastard  or  semi-metal;  but  the 
word  was  subsequently  used  for  both  the  metal  and  its  ores. 
Moreover,  zinc  and  bismuth  were  confused,  luid  the  word 
spiauier  (the  modern  spelter)  was  indiscriminately  given  to 
both  these  metak.  In  1597  Libavius  described  a  "peculiar 
kind  of  tin  "  which  was  prepared  in  India,  and  of  which  a  friend 
had  given  him  a  quantity.  From  his  account  it  is  quite  clear 
that  that  metal  was  zinc,  but  he  did  not  recognize  it  as  the  metal 
of  calamine.  It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  discovery  of  isobtcd 
zinc  is  due;  but  we  do  know  that  the  art  of  zinc-smelting  was 
praaised  in  England  from  about  X7ja  The  first  continental 
zinc-works  were  erected  at  Li^ge  in  1807. 

Occurrence. — ^Zinc  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but  in  com- 
bination it  is  widely  diffused.  The  chief  ore  is  zinc  blende,  or 
sphalerite  (see  Blemde)»  which  generally  contains,  in  addition 
to  zinc  sulphide,  small  amounts  of  the  sulphides  of  iron,  silver 
and  cadmium.  It  may  also  be  accompanied  by  pyrites,  galena, 
arsenides  and  antimonides,  quartz,  caldte,  dolomite,  &c  It 
is  widely  distributed,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  Gomany 
(the  Harz,  Silesia),  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  the  United 
States  and  in  England  (Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Cornwall, 
North  Wales).  Second  in  importance  is  the  carbonate,  cala- 
mine (q  V.)  or  zinc  spar,  which  at  one  time  was  the  principal 
ore;  it  almost  invariably  contains  the  carbonates  of  cadmium, 
iron,  manganese,  magnesium  and  Calcium,  and  may  be  con- 
taminated with  day,  oxides  of  iron,  galena  and  caldte;  "  white 
calamine  *'  owes  its  colour  to  much  day;  "  red  calamine  "  to 
admixed  iron  and  manganese  oxides,  (diamine  chiefly  occurs 
in  Spain,  Silesia  and  in  the  United  States.  Of  less  importance 
is  the  silicate,  ZniSiOiH^,  named  dcctric  calamine  or  hcmi' 
morphite;  this  occurs  in  quantity  in  Altenburg  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Sardinia,  Spain  and  the  United  States  (New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Wisconsin).  Other  zinc  minerals  are 
wiUcmite  (9.0.),  ZnaSi04i  hydrozindte  or  &nc  bloom, 
ZnCOk*aZn(OH)t,  zincite  (q.v.)  or  red  zinc  ore,  ZnO,  and  f rank- 
Unite,  3(Fc7n)0-(Fe,Mn)iO>. 

Production. — Until  about  1833  the  supply  of  dnc  was  almost 
entirely  obtained  from  Germany,  but  in  this  year  Russia  began 
to  contribute  about  2000  tons  annually  to  the  6000  to  7000 
derived  from  C«ennany.  Bclgittm  entered  in  1837  with  an  output 
o{  about  2000  tons:  England  in  185S  with  ^000;  and  the  United 
States  in  1873  with  6000  tons.  The  productions  of  Germany, 
Belgium  ana  the  United  States  have  enormously  and  fairly 
regularly  increased;  the  rise  has  been  most  rapid  in  the  United 

*  From  the  name  of  this  tribe  the  German  word  liessing,  ^uass, 
is  undoubtedly  derived  (ace  K.  B.  Hoffmann.  Zeit.  f  Berg,  nnd 
Hutientoesen,  voL  41). 
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States.  England.  France,  Spam  and  Austria  have  been  falriy 
constant  producers.  Germany  produced  155.799  tons  in  1900,  and 
198,208  in  1905.  Belgium,  120.000  in  1900  and  143.165  m  1905, 
the  United  States,  1 11. 000  in  1900  and  183,014  in  1905.  The  wortcTs 
supply  was  445438  tons  in  1900.  and  654.367  in  1905. 

Metallurgy 

The  principles  underlying  (he  extraction  of  zinc  may  be  sum* 
manzca  as  (i)  the  ore  is  first  converted  uito  zinc  oxide.  U)  the 
oxide  IS  distilled  with  cai'bon  and  the  distillate  of  metallic  zinc 
condensed  Oxide  of  zinc,  like  most  heav^  metallic  oxides,  is 
easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  to  redness  with 
charroal.  pure  red  zinc  ore  mav  be  treated  directlv,  and  the 
same  might  be  done  with  pure  calamine  of  any  kind,  because  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  zinc  carbonate  goes  off  below  redness  and 
the  silica  of  zinc  silicate  only  retards,  but  does  not  prevent,  the 
reducing  action  of  the  charcoal  Zinc  blende,  however,  being  zinc 
sulphide,  is  not  directly  reducible  by  charcoal,  but  it  is  easy  to 
convert  it  into  oxide  by  roasting  the  sulphur  goes  off  as  sulphur 
dioxide  whilst  the  zinc  remains  in  the  (infusible)  form  of  oxide, 
'ZnO.  In  practice,  however,  we  never  have  to  deal  with  pure 
zinc  minerals,  but  with  complex  mixtures,  which  must  first  of  all 
be  subjected  to  mechanical  operations,  to  remove  at  least  part 
of  the  gangue.  and  if  possible  also  of  the  heavy  metallic  impurities 
(see  Orb-Drkssing). 

As  ores  of  zinc  are  usually  shipped  before  smelting  from  widely 
sepacatcd  places — ^Sweden,  S^in,  Algiers,  Italy.  Greece,  Australia 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  region  of  North  America — it  is  important 
that  they  be  separated  from  their  mixtures  at  the  mines.  The 
difficulty  in  separating  zinc  blende  from  iron  pyrites  is  well  known, 
and  probably  the  most  elaborate  ore-dressing  works  ever  built 
have  been  designed  with  this  end  in  view  The  Wetheriil  system 
of  magnetic  concentration  has  been  remarkably  successitil  in 
separating  the  minerals  contained  in  the  well-known  deposit  in 
Sussex  county,  N.J.  Here  very  clean  non>magnctic  concentrate 
of  willemite,  which  is  an  anhydrous  zinc  silicate  and  a  verv  hi^h- 
grade  zinc  ore,  is  separated  from  an  intinute  mixture  of  willemite, 
zincite  and  franklinitcs,  with  calcite  and  some  manganese  silicates. 
The  magnetic  concentrates  contain  enough  zinc  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide.  Magnetic  concentration  u  also 
applied  in  the  removal  of  an  excess  of  iron  from  partially  roasted 
blende.  Neither  mechanical  nor  magnetic  concentration  can  effect 
much  in  the  way  of  separation  when,  as  in  many  complex  ores, 
carbonates  of  iron,  calcium  and  magnesium  replace  the  isomorphous 
zinc  carbonate,  when  some  iron  sulphide  containing  less  sulphui* 
than  pyrites  replaces  zinc  sulphide,  and  when  gold  and  silver  are 
contained  in  the  zinc  ore 'itself.  Hence  only  m  exceptional  cir* 
cumstances  is  it  possible  to  utilize  a  large  class  of  widely  distri- 
buted ores,  carrying  from  10  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc,  in  which  the 
zinc  alone,  estimated  "At  3d.  a  pound,  is  worth  from  about  £2  to  ^7 
per  ton  of  ore.  The  ores  of  the  Joplin  district,  in  the  Ozark  ujdift 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  are  remarkable  in  that  they  are  specially 
adapted  to  mechanical  concentration.  The  material  as  mined  will 
probably  not  average  over  10  per  cent,  of  zinc,  but  the  dressed 
zinc  ore  as  sold  ranges  from  45  to  62  per  cent,  of  anc.  This  region 
now  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  ore  required  by  the  smelters  of  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Kansas.^ 

The  ore.  even  if  it  u  not  blende,  must  be  roasted  or  calcined  In 
order  to  remove  all  volatile  components  as  completely  as  possible, 
because  these,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  carry  away  a  large 
proportion  of  the  zinc  vapour  during  the  distillation.  It  the  zinc 
IS  present  as  blende,  this  operation  offers  considerable  difficulties, 
because  in  the  roasting  process  the  zinc  sulphide  passes  in  the 

first  instance  into  sulphate,  which  demands  a  high  temperature 
or  its  conversion  into  oxide.  Another  point  to  w  considered  in 
this  connexion  is  that  the  masses  of  sulphur  dioxide  evolved,  being 
destructive  of  vegetable  life,  are  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  operations  take  i>bice.  For  the  de- 
sulphurization  of  zinc  blende  where  it  is  not  intended  to  collect 
ana  save  the  sulphur  there  are  many  mechanical  kilns,  generally 
classified  as  straight-line,  horve^hoe.  turret  and  shaft  kilns;  alt 
of  these  may  be  made  to  do  good  work  on  moderately  clean  ore^ 
which  do  not  melt  at  the  temperature  of  desulphurization.  But 
the  problem  of  saving  the  sulphur  is  yearly  becoming  more  im- 
portant. In  roasting  a  ton  of  rich  blende  containing  60  per  cent, 
of  zinc  enough  sulphur  is  liberated  to  produce  one  ton  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  unless  this  is  collected  not  only  are  poisonous 
gases  discharged,  but  the  waste  is  considerable.  When  sulphuric 
or  sulphurous  acid^  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
fuel  gas  from  admixture  with  the  sulphur  gases,  and  kilns  for  this 
purpose  reouire  some  modification.  If  hot  air  is  introduced  into 
the  kiln,  tne  additional  heat  developed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
zinc  and  the  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  part  of  the  reaction, 
but  for  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  an  externally-fired 
mufRe  through  wnich  the  ore  is  passed  is  found  to  be  essential. 

DistiUation  of  the  Oxide  with  Charcoal. — The  distillation  process 
in  former  times,  especially  in  England,  used  to  be  carried  out 
"  per  descensmn."  The  bottom  ot  a  crucible  is  perforated  by  a 
pipe  which  projects  into  the  crucible  to  about  two-thirds  of  its 


height.    The  mixture  of  ore  and  chareoal  b  put  into 

around  the  pipe,  the  crucible  ck>sed  by  a  loted'on  lid,  and 
in  a  furnace  constructed  so  as  to  permit  -of  the  lower  essd  of  tb 
pipe  projecting  into  the  ash-pit  The  nnc  vapour  proditcrr. 
descends  through  the  pipe  and  condenses  into  Iiauid  3unc,  mbki 
IS  collected  m  a  ladle  held  under  the  outlet  end  ol  che  pspe  Fcr 
manufacturing  purposes  a  furnace  similar  to  that  used  for  rfac 
making  of  glass  was  employed  to  heat  a  circular  row  of  cmcibies 
standing  on  a  shelf  along  the  wall  of  the  furnace.  Tbis  systca. 
however,  has  long  been  abandoned. 

The  modern  processes  may  be  pnmarily  divided  into  rwo  geasp* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Vessel  in  which  ihe  operatioa  s 
effected  These  distilling  ve&seb  are  called  retorts  u  thry  att 
supported  only  at  the  ends,  and  the  furnace  using  thesn  ts  tertstei 
a  Belgian  fumacew  If  they  are  supported  at  intervals  along  a  fb: 
side,  they  are  called  mufHea,  and  the  furnace  is  known  ais  a  Sil 
furnace  Various  combinations  and  modifications  of  these  ti 
types  of  furnace  have  given  nse  to  dutinctive  nanrrca,  and 
system  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  local 
determine  which  is  the  better 

In  the  Bdgtan  process  the  reduction  and  distillation 
out  in  cylindrical  or  elliptical  retorts  of  fire-clay,  from  3  ft.  3  is. 
to  4  ft  9  in  lohg  and  6  to  10  in  .internal  diameter.    Some  forty- 
six  or  more  retorts,  arranged  in  parallel  honzontal  rows,  are  heated 
in  one  furnace.     The  furnaces  are  square  and  open  in   front,  to 
allow  the  outlet  ends  of  the  retorts  to  project,  tncy  are  nooped 
together  by  fours,  and  their  several  chimneys  are  within  the  cause 
enclosure      Each  rotort  is  provided  with  two  adaptera.   namriy. 
a  conical  pipe  of  fire-clay,  about  i^  in.  long,  whicn  fits  into  the 
retort  end,  and  a  conical  tube  of  sheet  iron,  which  fits  over  the 
end  of  the  fire<l&y  pipe,  and  which  at  its  outlet  end  i«  only  ab«it 
an  inch  wide.    To  start  a  new  furnace,  the  front  aide  is  dosed 
provisionally  by  a  brick  wall,  a  fire  lighted  inside,  and  the  tcmpeia- 
turc  raised  very  eradually  to  a  white  heat.   After  four  days*  heatii^ 
the  provisional  front  wall  is  removed  pieceir.cal,  and  the  retorts, 
after  having  been  heated  to  redness,  are  inserted  in  coriespoodoy 
sets.    The  charge  of  the  retorts  consists  of  a  mixture  of   1 100  £ 
of  roasted  calamine  and  550  lb  of  dry  powdered  oaal  per  furnace. 
A  newly  started  furnace,  however,  is  used  for  a  time  uith  soallcr 
charges.    Supposing  the  last  of  these  preliminary  distiUatioia  to 
have  been  completed,  the  residues  left  in  the  retorts  are  removed, 
and  the  retorts,  as  they  lie  in  the  hot  furnace,  are  charnd  by  mesas 
of  semi-cylindrical  shovels,  and  their  adapters  put  on    The  chafsiag 
operation  being  completed,  the  temperature  Is  raised,  and  as  a 
consequence  an  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  soon  b^ns,  and 
becomes  visible  by  the  gas  bursting  out  into  the  chazactcristic 
blue  flame.   After  a  time  the  flame  becomes  dazzling  white,  showisf 
that  zinc  vapour  is  beginning  to  escape.    The  iron  adapters  aie 
now  slipped  on,  and  left  on  Tor  two  hours,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  a  considerable  amount  of  zinc  has  gone  out  of  the 
retort,  the  greater  part  into  the  fire<lay  adapter,  the  rest  into  tie 
iron  cone.  The  former  contains  a  mixture  of  semi-solid  and  moltca 
metal,  which  is  raked  out  into  iron  ladles  and  cast  into  plates  U 
66  to  77  lb  weight,  to  be  sold  as  *'  spelter."      The  contents  of  the 
iron  recipient  consist  of  a  powdery  mixture  of  oxide  and  metal, 
which  is  added  to  the  next  charge,  except  what  is  put  aside  to  be 
sold  as  "  zinc  dust."    This  dust  may  amount  to  10 per  cent  of  tie 
total  production.    As  soon  as  the  adapters  have  been  deaced  of 
their  contents,  they  are  replaced,  and  again  left  to  themfctves  for 
two  hours,  to  be  once  more  emptied  and  replaced,  Ac.    The  com- 

Elete  exhaustion  of  the  charge  of  a  furnace  takes  about  elevea 
ours. 
In  the  SUesian  process  the  distillation  is  conducted  in  speciaOy 
constructed  muffles  of  a  prismatic  shape  arched  above,  which  aie 
arranged  in  two  parallel  rows  within  a  low-vaulted  furnace,  sirailar 
to  the  pots  in  a  glass  furnace.  As  a  rule  every  furnace  acron- 
modates  ten  muffles  Through  an  orifice  in  the  outlet  pipe  > which 
IS  closed  during  the  distillation  by  a  loo«e  plug)  a  hot  iron  rod 
can  be  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  clear  away  any  sc4id  xtnc 
that  may  threaten  to  obstruct  it.  As  soon  as  the  outlet  pipe  hat 
become  sufficiently  hot  the  zinc  flows  through  it  and  collects  ia 
conveniently^  placed  receptacles  ^  AboOt  six  or  eight  houisafter start- 
ing the  distillation  !:»  in  full  swing,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  is 
completed.  A  fresh  charge  is  then  put  in  at  once,  the  muffles  beirg 
cleared  only  after  three  successive  distillations.  The  distillate  consists 
of  a  conglomerate  of  drops  ("  dropzinc").  It  is  fused  up  in  iron  basins 
lined  with  clay,  and'>cast  out  into  the  custonuiry  form  of  cakes. 

The  chief  improvements  in  the  plant  of  these  processes  are  con- 
cerned with  the  manufacture  of  the  retorts  or  mufnes,  and  especially 
with  the  introduction  of  ^••firing.  Even  a  macnine  of  simple 
type,  like  the  ordinary  drain-pipe  machine,  in  which  the  retorts 
are  made  by  forcing  tne  plastic  clav  mixtute  through  a  die,  may 
result  in  greater  economy  and  uniformity  than  is  pomble  sheia 
retorts  are  made  by  hand.  When  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  amoOat 
of  2000  to  3000  lb  per  square  inch  is  applied,  the  saving  b  unqoes* 
tioned,  since  less  time  is  required  to  dry  the  prewed  retort,  its  tifie 
in  the  furnaces  is  longer,  its  absorption  of  zinc  b  less,  and  tie 
Io»  of  zinc  by  passage  throngh  its  walls  in  the  form  of  vapour 
>is  reduced. 
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Three  modet  of  cu*firtng  are  to  be  noticed*  etch  of  trkich  is 
adapted  to  special  local  conditioiu.  (a)  The  esu  b  made  from  the 
fuel  in  a  deoched  fireplace  and  conducted  wbile  hot  into  the  com- 
bustion chamber  of  the  furnace,  and  the  air  for  complete  combmtion 
is  heated  bv  the  products  of  combustion  on  their  wav  to  the  dumney 
(fr)  Both  toe  producer  gas  and  the  air  are  heated  before  they  enter 
the  comhustioa  chamber,  as  in  the  Siemens  system  of  regenerative 
firing,  (c)  Natural  ^  is  piped  to  the  furnace,  where  it  meets 
air  heateid  by  the  chimney  gases.  The  primary  advantages  of  gas* 
firing  are  that  less  fuel  is  required,  that  there  is  better  control  of 
tJhe  heat  in  the  furnace,  and  that  larger  and  moie  accessible  furnaces 
can  be  built.  In  Silesia  the  introduction  of  gas-firing  has  led  to 
the  use  of  furnaces  containing  eighty  muffles.  In  the  United 
States.  Belgian  furnaces  of  type  (a)  are  built  to  contain  661  retorts; 
of  type  (6),  to  contain  300  to  400  retortt;  and  of  type  (c),  prefer- 
ably about  600  retorts.  The  use  of  gas-fired  furnaces  greatly 
umplilies  manual  labour.  Oa  a  direct-nrod  furnace  at  least  one 
nuin,  the  brigadier, must  be  an  expert  in  all  the  operations  involved; 
but  with  a  gas  furnace  a  divisbn  of  labour  is  possible.  One  man 
who  understands  the  use  of  sueous  fuel  can  regulate  the  heat  of 
a  thoiuand  or  more  retorts.  The  men  who  charge  and  cnnty  the 
retorts,  those  who  draw  and  cast  the  metal,  and  those  woo  keep 
the  furnace  in  repair,  need  not  know  anything  about  the  making 
or  using  of  gas,  and  the  men  who  make  the  gas  need  not  know 
anything  about  a  zinc  furnace.  Again,  in  (urect-fired  furnaces 
there  are  oommooly  seven  or  eight  rows  of  retorts,  one  above 
another,  so  that  to  serve  the  upper  rows  the  workman  must  stand 
upon  a  table,  where  he  is  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace 
and  requires  a  helper  to  wait  upon  him.  With  gas-firing  the  retorts 
can  be  arranged  in  four  horixontal  rows,  all  within  reach  of  a  man 
00  the  fumaoe-room  floor.  Furthermore,  with  the  large  furnaces 
which  gas-firing  mafces  possible  mechanical  apfdiances  may  be 
substituted  for  manual  labour  in  many  operations,  such  as  removing 
and  replacing  broken  retorts,  mixing  and  conveying  the  charge, 
drawing  and  casting  the  metal,  chaipng  and  emptying  the  retorts, 
and  removingthe  rcskiues  and  products. 

JR</Sa«ng.--The  specific  effects  of  different  impurities  on  the 
physical  properties  of  sine  have  only  been  imperfectly  studied, 
rortunately.  however,  the  small  amounts  of  any  of  them  that  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  commercial  zinc  are  not  for  most  purposes 
very  deleterious.    It  b  generally  recognized  that  the  purest  ores 
produce  the  purest  metal.    Graocs  of  commercbl  zinc  are  usually 
based  on  sewcted  ores,  and  brands,  when  they  mean  anything, 
usually  mean  that  the  metal  b  made  from  certain  ores.  Chemical 
<jootrol  of  the  metal  purchased  b  not  nearly  as  common  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  refining  of  zinc  is  at  belt  an  imperfect  opera- 
tion.   To  obtain  the  metal  chemically  pure  a  specially  prepared 
pure  oxide  or  salt  of  zinc  is  distilled.    A  redistilled  zinc,  from  an 
ordinarily  pure  commercial  zinc,  b  often  called  chemically  pure, 
but  redistillation  b  seldom  practised  except  for  the  recovery  01 
zinc  from  ^Ivanizer's  dross  and  from  the  skimmings  and  bottoms 
of  the  melting  furnaces  of  zinc  rolling  mills.   The  only  other  method 
of  refining  is  by  oxidizing  and  settling.    A  bath,  even  of  very 
impure  zinc,  b  allowed  to  stand  at  about  the  temperature  of  the 
melting-point  of  the  metal  for  forty-ei^ht  or  more  hours,  where- 
upon the  more  easily  oxidizable  impurities  can  be  lai^ely  removed 
in  the  dross  at  the  top,  the  heavier  metab  such  as  lead  and  iron 
settling  towards  the  bottom.     Thb  method   b  rarely  practised 
except  by  the  rollers  of  zinc.    A  certain  amount  of  refined  zinc 
can  be  dipped  from  the  furnace;  a  further  amount,  nearly  free 
from  iron,  can  be  liauatcd  out  of  the  ingots  cast  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fcnth  in  a  sul>sc<)uent  slow  remelting.  and  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  eliminate  a  zinciferous  lead  which  collects  in  the  sump 
of  the  furnace.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  temperatures  between 
its  melting  and  boiling  point  zinc  has  a  strong  affinity  for  iron, 
it  is  often  contaminated  by  the  scraper  while  being  drawn  from 
the  condenser,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  scraper  wears  away 
rapidly.    As  each  retort  in  a  furnace  is  in  all  csaentbls  a  separate 
crucible,  and  as  the  metal  from  only  a  few  of  them  goes  into  a 
single  ingot,  there  can  be  no  uniformity  either  in  the  ingots  made 
from  the  same  furnace  during  a  day's  nm  or  in  those  made  from 
several  furnaces  treating  the  same  ore.    Some  brassfoundcrs  break 
from  a  nngle  ingot  the  ouantity  of  zinc  required  to  produce  the 
amount  of  brass  they  wish  to  compound  in  one  crucible,  but  when 
perfect  uniformity  is  desired  the  importance  of  remelting  the  zinc 
on  a  large  scale  cannot  be  too  stronejy  emphasized. 

EUctrriylic  SepamUon  0/  Ziiic.*'Tne  deposition  of  pure  zinc  b 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  Zinc  being  more  elect ro^positive  even 
than  nkkel,  all  the  heavy  metals  must  be  removed  before  its  deposi- 
tion b  attempted.  Moreover,  unless  the  conditions  are  closelv 
watched,  it  b  liable  to  be  thrown  down  in  a  spongy  form.  Nl. 
Kilbni  found  that  the  sponge  was  produced  chiefly  when  a  weak 
sdutbn,  or  a  low  cun-ent-dcnsity,  was  used,  and  that  hydrogen 
was  usually  evolved  simultaneously,  sound  deposits  resulted  from 
the  use  of  a  current-density  of  200  amperes,  or  more,  per  s(]  ft., 
sfld  strong  solutions.  The  cause  of  the  sponi^  deposit  is  varkMisly 
ttpbincd,  some  (Siemens  and  Halskc)  ascribmg  it  to  the  existence 
w  a  compound  of  zinc  and' hydrogen,  and  others,  among  whom 
•re  C.  Nahasen.  F.   Mylius  and  A.  Froinm.  F.  Foerster  and 


W.  Borchcrs,  trsoe  h  to  the  psessaBs  of  oxide,  produced,  for  example, 
either  by  the  use  of  a  solution  containing  a  trace  of  basic  salt  of 
zinc  (to  prevent  which  the  bath  should  be  icept  just— almost  imper- 
eeptibty— eckl),  or  by  the  presence  of  a  more  electro-negative 
metal,  whids  being  co-deposited,  sets  up  k)cal  actkm  at  the  expense 
of  the  zinc.  Many  processes  have  been  patented,  the  ore  being 
acted  upon  by  ackl,  and  the  resulting  solution  treated,  by  either 
chemical  or  <Mctrolytic  means,  for  the  successive  removal  of  the 
other  heavy  metals.  The  pure  solutwn  of  zinc  b  then  dectrolysed. 
E.  A.  Ashcroft  patented  a  process  of  dealing  with  complex  ores 
of  the  well-known  Broken  Hill  type,  containing  sulphides  of  sihTr. 
lead  and  zinc,  but  the  system  was  abandoned  after  a  k>ng  trial 
on  a  prsctteal  scale.  A  full  account  ol  the  process  {Ttan$.  Inst. 
Min.  and  Met.^  1898,  vol.  vi.  p.  383)  has  been  published  by  the 
inventor,  dcscribinff  the  practical  trial  at  the  Cockle  Creek  Works. 
The  ore  was  crushed  roasted,  and  leached  with  sulphuric  acid 
(with  or  without  fen'ic  sulphate) ;  the  solutk>n  was  jpurified  and 
then  electrolysed  for  zinc  with  lead  anodes  and  with  a  current- 
density  of  5  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  at  3*75  volts  when  dbphragms 
were  used,  or  3-5  vohs  when  they  were  dbpensed  with,  or  with 
10  amperes  per  sq.  ft  at  3  or  3*5  volts  respectively,  the  electrolyte 
containing  1-3  ft  of  zinc  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  and  }  to  i  oz. 
of  sulphuric  add.  per  gallon.  The  current  efiictency  was  about 
S3  per  cent.  Canvas  dtaphragms  were  used  to  prevent  the  acid 
formed  by  electrolysis  at  the  anode  from  mixing  with  the  cathode 
liqtmr,  and  so  hindering  deposition.  C.  Hocpfner  has  patented 
several  processes,  in  one  of  which  (No.  I3,;$36  of  1894)  a  rafiidly 
rotating  cathode  is  used  in  a  chloride  solution,  a  porous  partition 
separating  the  tank  into  ancde  and  cathode  compartments,  «nd 
the  chlonne  generated  by  electrolysb  at  the  anode  beinjg  recovered. 
Hocpfner's  processes  have  been  employed  both  in  E^gbnd  and 
in  Germany.  Nahnsen's  process,  with  an  electrolyte  containing 
alkali-metal  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate,  has  been  us«I  in  Germany, 
and  a  process  invented  by  Dteffenbach  has  also  been  tried  in  that 
country.  Siemens  and  Halske  have  proposed  the  addition  of 
oxidizing  agents  such  as  free  halogens,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  zinc  nydride,  to  which  they  attribute  tne  formation  of  zinc- 
sponge.  Borchers  and  others  deposit  zinc  from  the  fused  chloride. 
In  Borchers'  process  the  chlonde  b  heated  partly  by  external 
firing,  partly  by  the  heat  generated  owing  to  the  use  of  a  current* 
density  of  90  to  loo  amperes  per  sq.  ft. 

PaOPBATIBS 

Zinc  Is  a  bluish-white  metal,  showing  a  high  lustre  when  freshly 
fractured.  It  fuses  at  415*  C.  and  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure  boils  at  1010*  C.  Its  vapour  density  shows  that  it  b 
monatomio  The  molten  metal  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  belong- 
ing to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  freezes  into  a  compact  crystal- 
line solid,  which  may  be  brittle  or  ductile  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  zinc  be  cast  into  a  mould  at  a  red  heat,  the  ingot 
produced  b  bminar  and  brittle;  if  cast  at  just  the  fusing-point, 
It  b  granular  and  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  rolled  into  sheet  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  According  to  some  authorities,  pure  zinc 
always  yields  ductile  ingots.  Commercbl  "  spelter  "  always  breaks 
under  the  hammer;  but  at  loo*  to  150*  C.  it  b  susceptible  of 
being  rolled  out  into  even  a  very  thin  sheet.  Such  a  sheet,  if  once 
produced,  remains  flexible  when  cold.  At  about  300*  C,  the 
metal  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  can  be  pounded  in  a  mortar  The 
specific  gravity  of  zinc  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfectly  constant; 
according  to  Karsten,  that  of  pure  ingot  b  6-91^.  and  rises  to 

?'-i9l  after  rolling.  The  coefficient  of  linear  cxjxinsion  is  0-003,905 
or  100*  from  o  upwards  (Fizeau).  The  specific  heat  is  0-09^55 
(Regnault).  Compact  zinc  b  blubh  white;  it  does  not  tarnish 
much  in  the  air.  It  is  fairly  soft,  and  clogs  the  file.  If  zinc  be 
heated  to  near  its  boiling-point,  it  catches  fire  and  bums  with  a 
brillbnt  light  into  its  powdery  white  oxide,  which  forms  a  reek 
in  the  air  (Aiim  pkilosophica,  "philosopher's  wool  *']|.  Boiling  water 
attacks  it  appn?dably,  but  sughtly.  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
and  formation  of  the  hydroxide,  Zn(OH)i.  A  rod  of  perfealy  pure 
zinc,  when  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  b  so  very  slowly 
attacked  that  there  is  no  visible  evolution  of  gas;  but,  il  a  piece 
of  platinum,  copper  or  other  more  electro-positive  metal  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  zinc,  it  dissolves  readily,  with  evolutk>n  of 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  the  sulphate.  The  ordinary  impure 
metal  dissolves  at  once,  the  more  readily  tho  less  pure  it  i$.  Cold 
dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  zinc  as  nitrate,  with  evolution  of  nitrous 
oxide.  At  higher  temperatures,  or  with  stronger  acid,  nitric  oxide, 
NO,  is  produced  beslocs  or  instead  of  nitrous.  Zinc  b  abo  soluble 
in  soda  and  potash  solutions,  but  not  in  ammonb. 

Amplications  —Zinc  is  largely  used  for  "galvanizing"  Iron,  sheets 
of  clean  iron  being  immerxd  in  a  bath  of  the  molten  metal  and 
then  removed,  so  that  a  coat  of  zinc  remains  on  the  iron,  which 
b  thereby  protected  from  atmospheric  corrosion.  It  is  also  a  con- 
stituent of  many  valuable  alloys;  brass,  Muntz-metal.  pinchbeck, 
tombac,  are  examples.  In  technological  chemistry  it  finds  applica- 
tion as  a  reducing  agent,  e.i.  in  the  production  of  aniline  from 
nitrobenzene,  but  the  use  of  iron  b  g€neral\y  preferable  in  view 
of  the  cheapness  of  thb  metal. 
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tpes  oH  ai  150*,  a  temperature  which  lies  close  10  that  at  which 
uie  salt  bcgiiu  to  decompose,  TIte  anhydrous  salt,  when  eiqnsed 
to  a  red  heal,  breaks  up  into  oxide,  sulphur  dioiide  and  oiygen. 

low  irmpcniure.    In  the  aii!  it  it  rmplmrd  in  the  prepitatioii  of 

A  green  piztncnt  known  as  ffijirfifln^'j  trcni  is  pnpared  by  ntiiing 

the  mixture  to  redness,  to  pnduce  a  compound  of  the  two  oxidei. 
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pari  of  the  metal  goes  into  the  predpitate;  In  tbt  firCHnoe  a  1 
nifficncncy  of  [tee  TiCl  tiie  metd  remains  disatJued;  olpbide  a 
■mtnonium  pitcipitalea  the  metal  completely,  cwb  ia  the  pmerrr 

hosted,  pajics  into  oxide,  wMch  b  yellow  in  the  beat  vzid  wtni 
after  coaling;  and,  ii  it  be  moistened  with  cobalt  nilratv  ■ohrtu 
and  re-hcnted,  it  exhibits  a  green  coloar  after  coolin£. 

carhodate,  which  b  diied  and  ignited  to  zmc  oxide,  ft  may  aim 
be  predpilated  as  line  ammouum  phuphale.  NH^tiPO..  wluci 
b  wcii^ied  on  a  Mux  tared  at  100  .  Volitmetric  methods  b4» 
also  been  deviaed. 

PSABHACaUMT  AHD  THEURknica  Or  Zmc  COHtOUlIDI 

Zincchlmide  11  a  powerful  caustic,  and  Is  prtparwl  with  pUHa- 

kniie  or  galvanocauiery  being  prrierrtd'  lit  mo«  aaes.  The  si 
is  a  coTTouve  irritant  poison  when  taken  intematly.     The  im:- 

motphlne-  anil,  when  the  stomach  haslieen  cmptiAf.  to  admiai;:er 
demuleentH  such  as  white  of  e{g  or  mveitage.     Ni 
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contained  in  the  sail.  Those  tn^aied  here  are  tite  sulphate,  or.... 
carbonate,  oleate  and  acetate.  AI!  these  ults  ate  mild  aatrinrci^is 
when  applied  externally,  as  thev  maguTate  the  albuoeB  oTitf 
tissues  and  of  any  discharge  which  may  be  present.  I»  Time 
of  this  pEDperty  they  arc  also  mild  haemimalicB,  tending  le  ma^ 
' —  the  albumens  ol  the  blnod  and  thereby  to  atrest  haemonhii^ 
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BlDt-locumv. — Fot  the  history  ol  rinc  see  Bernard  Neamsn:^, 
ir  UcUOt  (1904);  A.  Rosing,  CarhicUt  irr  MatOt  (t^i|. 
or  the  chemistry  see  H.  Rc<cae  and  C  Schotlcmnier,  Tnah't  .1 
lerganic  CtcimilPr.  vol.  1  (ISot)-,  K  Moissan,  Iniu  i>  rhiY 
inrro'r:  O.  Dammer.  Hmdiaci  irr  onorciiriickni  Ckmii.  Ti 
,,  nMilliim,  «■  Wsdirr  Renton  Ingalls.  Hie  UtlaOtBO  "  Z:-^ 

_ and  Pnfirlia  if  Zinc;   A.  Lo.)>. 

VMoOirni  ilii  a'nc  (1901):  C.  Schnabel.  Hmiiotk  of  lirtiill\-~.. 

-    ••■  -iiion  by  H.  Loub  (1907).    See  aba  71.  Jifii^il 
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ZfHCITB.  a  mincml  eonusting  ol  line  oxide  (ZnO),  cr>-slanil- 
ig  in  lie  hetnimotphic-hcmihedral  clou  of  the  [hombohednl 
'Stem,  Distinct  ciy»i»Is  are  o(  rate  occorreDce;  they  have 
ic  lorn  of  a  hexagonal  pyramid  teradnated  at  one  end  only  by 
basal  plane.  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage  puaDel  to  the  bull 
.  lane,  and  uiualty  vhe  miaeriil  is  found  *>  plaiy  foliated  nuaa 
The  bloodied  colour  and  tbe  oruge-yeUow  Mmk  are  char- 


icfeal 


Tfael 


,  .      .  „  ia  usually  present  rrpliu^ng  zinc.    It 

is  found  in  the  zinc  mines  at  Sterling  Hill  and  Ftanklin  Fur- 
nace in  Sutsei  county.  New  Jersey,  where  it  b  atsociatcd  nitk 
fnnklinitc  and  willcmite  in  crystaUtne  HmestODC,  and  bmuwdis 
an  ore  of  rinc.  Artificial  crystal]  of  a  white  or  yelknriib  coloui 
are  not  infrequently  formed  by  sublimation  in  iIdc  fursacei. 
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ZIlfDBR,  a  t0W&  <m  the  tiorthem  margin  of  ttkfe  central 
Sudan.    Zinder  is  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  across  the 
Sahara  between  the  Hausa  states  of  the  south  and  the  Tuareg 
countries  and  Tripoli  in  the  north.    Its  ruler  was  formerly 
subordinate  to  Bomu,  but  with  the  decline  of  that  kingdom  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  the  sultan,  and  on  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  Rabah  {q.v.)  seems  to  have  maintained  his  independence.   The 
country  of  which  Zinder  is  the  capital  is  known  as  Damerghu. 
It  is  semi-fertile,  and  supports  considerable  numbers  of  horses 
and  sheep,  besides  troops  of  camels.    By  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  of  June  1898  it  was  included  in  the  French  sphere, 
having  already  been  the  object  of  French  political  action.    The 
explorer  Cazcmajou  was  assassinated  there  in  1897,  but  the 
town  was  occupied  In  July  1899,  after  a  slight  resistance,  by 
Lieutenant    Palller    of    the    reconstructed    Voulet-Chanome 
mission  (see  Senegal,  country).    A  French  post  (named  Fort 
Cazemajou)  was  built  outside  the  town  on  a  mound  of  huge 
granite  blocks.    Zinder  was  the  first  point  m  the  Sudan  reached 
by  F.  Foureau  after  his  great  joupiey  across  the  Sahara  tui 
Air  in  1899.    Subsequently  Commandant  Gadcl,  from  his  head- 
quarters  at   Zinder,   mapped   and   pacified   the   surrounding 
region,  and  sent  out  columns  of  mekartstes  (camel-corps)  which 
occupied  the  oasis  of  Air  and  Bilma  in  1906.    Zinder  is  a  large 
and  fine  town  surrounded  with- high  earthen  walls,  very  thick 
at  the  base  and  pierced  with  seven  gates.    Its  houses,  m  part 
built  of  clay,  m  part  of  straw,  are  interspersed  with  trees. 
There  is  an  important  colony  of  Tuareg  merchants,  who  occupy 
the  suburb  of  Zengu,  and  who  deal  m  a  variety  of  wares,  from 
cotton,   silks,  spices,  ostrich  feathers,  &c ,  to  French  scent 
bottles.     Salt  is  a  great  article  of  merchandise.    A  busy  market 
IS  held  outside  one  of  the  gates.     Administratively  Damerghu 
is  dependent  on  the  French  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger 

Sec  Cazcmaiou,  in  Bui.  Com.  de  TAfrtque  Fran^atse  (tooo), 
F  Foureau,  m  La  Cfographie  (December  1900).  D^ Alger  au  Con^o 
par  te  Tchad  (Paris,  1902);  loalland,  in  La  Ciograpkte,  vol  iii 
(1901);  E.  Amaud  and  M:  Cortier.  Nos  Confins  Saltanens  (Paris, 
1908),  C.  Jean.  Les  Touaragdu  Sud-Est  (Paris,  1909) 

ZINOBRLB,  IGNAZ  VICENZ  (1825-1892),  Austrian  poet  and 
scholar,  was  bom,  the  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
and  orientalist,  Pius  Zingerle  (i8ox-x8Si),  at  Meran  on  the  6th 
of  Jane  1825.  He  began  his  studies  at  Trient,  and  entered  for 
a  while  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Marienberg.  Abandoning 
the  clerical  profession,  he  returned  to  Innsbruck,  where,  in  2848, 
he  became  teacher  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1859  professor  of 
German  language  and  literature  at  the  university  He  died  at 
Innsbruck  on  the  r7th  of  September  1892 

Zingerle  Is  known  as  an  author  by  his  Zeiigedichu  (Innsbruck, 
1848);  Von  den  A I  pen  (1850);  Die  MuUerin,  a  village  tale  (1853)? 
Der  Bauer  von  LonguaU  (1874):  and  Endkiungen  aus  dem  Burg- 

SrafenamU  (1884).  His  cthiicKraphical  writings  and  literary  studies, 
ealing  especially  with  the  Tirol,  have,  however,  rcudcred  hire 
more  famous.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  his  editions  of 
Kdnig  Laurin  (1850),  of  the  legend,  Von  den  heyligen  drtt  KUmgen 
U85C);  Sagen  aus  Tirol  (1850,  3nd  ed.  1891):  TtroL  Natur, 
GescluchU  und  Sage  im  Spiegel  deulstker  Dicktung  (1851).  Du 
Ptrumeii'  und  Taufnamen  Ttrols  (1855):  Silten,  Brduche  und 
Meinungen  des  Tiroler-Votkes  (and  ed.  1871);  Das  deutscke  Kinder- 
sptei  im  MittelalUr  (and  ed.  1873):  Sektlderften  aus  Tirol  (1877. 
nrw  aeries,  1888).  With  E.  Inama-^Stemcgg.  he  edited  Ttroliscke 
Weistimer  (5  vols.,  1875-1891). 

ZINNIA,  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Compositae, 
contabing  about  a  dozen  species  of  half-hardy  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs  or  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  southern  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  numerous  single  and  double  garden 
forms  are  mostly  derived  from  Zinnia  degans,  and  grow  about 
a  ft.  high,  producing  flowers  of  various  colours,  the  double 
ones  being  about  the  stze  of  asters,  and  very  handsome.  The 
colours  include  white,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  crimson  and 
purple.  Zinnias  do  best  in  a  rich  deep  loamy  soil,  in  a  sunny 
position.  They  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed  at  the  end 
of  March  or  in  April  and  planted  out  eariy  in  June 

ZINZBNDORF.  NIOOLAUS  LUDWIO.  Count  of  ZmZENDOBf 
AND  PoTTBNDOBF  (1700^1760),  German  religious  and  social  re- 
former, was  bom  on  the  26th  of  May  1700  at  Dresden.    His 


ancestors  belonged  to  Lower  Atistria,  but  had  taken  the  Pro* 
testant  side  in  the  Reformation  struggle,  and  settled  near 
Nuremberg.  Both  his  parents  belonged  to  the  Pietist  circle 
and  the  lad  bad  Philipp  Jakob  Spener  for  his  godfather.  His 
father  died  six  weeks  after  be  was  bom.  His  mother  married 
again  when  he  was  four  years  old,  and  he  was  educated  under 
the  charge  of  his  pious  and  gifted  grandmother,^  Catherine  von 
Gersdorf,  who  did  much  to  shape  bis  character.  His  ^hool 
days  were  spent  at  Halle  amidst  Pietist  surroundings,  and  m 
1716  he  went  to  the  umversity  of  Wittenberg,  to  study  law  and 
fit  himself  for  a  diplomatic  career.  Three  years  later  he  was 
sent  to  travel  m  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  where  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  men 
distinguished  for  practical  goodness  and  belonging  to  a  variety 
of  churches.  On  his  return  he  visited  the  branches  of  his  family 
settled  at  Oberbirg  and  at  Castell.  During  a  lengthened  visit  at 
Casteil  he  fell  m  love  with  his  cousin  Theodora,  but  the  widowed 
countess,  her  mother,  objected  to  the  marriage,  and  the  lady 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Count  Henry  of  Reuss.  Zinzen- 
dorf  seems  to  have  considered  this  disappointment  to  be  a  call 
to  betake  himself  to  some  special  work  for  God.  He  had 
previously,  m  deference  to  his  family,  who  wished  him  to  become 
a  diplomatise,  rejected  the  invitation  of  August  Franck6  to  take 
Baron  von  Canstein's  place  in  the  Halle  orphanage;  and  he  now 
resolved  to  settle  down  as  a  Christian  landowner,  spending  his 
life  on  behalf  of  his  tenantry  He  bought  Berthelsdorf  from  his 
grandmother,  and  selected  John  Andrew  Rothe  for  pastor  and 
John  George  Heiz  for  factor;  he  married  Erdmute  Dorothea, 
sister  of  Count  Henry  of  Reuss,  and  began  living  on  his  estate. 
His  intention  was  to  carry  out  into  practice  the  Pietist  ideas 
of  Spener  He  did  not  mean  to  found  a  new  church  or  religious 
organization  distinct  from  the  Lutheranism  of  the  land,  but  to 
create  a  Christian  association  the  members  of  which  by  preach- 
ing, by  tract  and  book  distribution  and  by  practical  benevolence 
might  awaken  the  somewhat  torpid  reh'glon  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  "band  of  four  brothers"  (Rothe,  pastor  at 
Berthelsdorf,  Melchiur  SchSfTer,  pastor  at  Gdrlitz;  Francis 
von  Wattewllle,  a  friend  from  boyhood;  and  himself)  set  them- 
selves by  sermons,  books,  journeys  and  correspondence  to 
create  a  revi\'al  of  religion,  and  by  frequent  meetings  for  prayer 
to  preserve  m  their  own  hearts  the  warmth  of  personal  tmst  in 
Christ.  From  the  printing-house  at  Ebersdorf  large  quantities 
of  books  and  tracts,  catechbms,  collections  of  hymns  and  cheap 
Bibles  were  issued;  and  a  translation  of  Johann  Arndt's  True 
Christianity  was  published  for  circulation  in  France.  A  dislike 
of  the  high  and  dry  Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  period  gave 
ZInzendorf  some  sympathy  with  that  side  of  the  growing 
rationalism  which  was  attacking  dognui,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  its  lack  of  earnestness,  and  of  a  true  and  deep  under- 
standing of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to 
counteract  these  defects  by  pointing  men  to  the  historical 
Chnst,  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  He  seems  also  to  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  Spenei's  plan  of  not  separating  from  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  began  to  think  that  true  Christianity 
could  be  best  promoted  by  free  associations  of  Christians,  which 
in  course  of  time  might  grow  into  churches  with  no  state  con- 
nexion. These  thoughts  took  a  practical  turn  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren.  Zinzendorf  offered 
an  asylum*  to  a  number  of  persecuted  wanderers  from  Moravia 
(see  Moravian  Brethhen),  and  built  for  them  the  village  of 
Hcrmhut  on  a  comer  of  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf  The  re- 
fugees who  came  to  this  asylum  (between  1724  and  r73a — the 
first  detachment  under  Christian  David)  from  various  regions 
where  persecution  raged,  belonged  to  more  than  one  Protestant 
organization.  Persecution  had  made  them  cling  pertinaciously 
to  small  peculiarities  of  creed,  organizatioo  and  worship,  and 
they  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other. 
Zinzendorf  devoted  himself  to  them  He,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  lived  in  Herrnhut  and  brought  Rothe  with  him.  He 
had  hard  work  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion.    He  bad  to 

*A  volume  of  Spiritual  Songs,  written  by  Zinzendorf  s  grand- 
mother Catherine,  was  published  in  1729  by  Paul  Anton. 
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satisfy  the  authorities  that  his  raUgioiis  commu&ity  could  be 
brou^t  under  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg;  he  had 
to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  Lutheran  clergy;  and,  hardest  of 
all,  he  had  to  rule  in  some  fashion  men  made  fanatical  by  perse- 
cution, who,  in  spite  of  his  unwearied  labours  for  them,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  combined  in  his  own  bouse  to 
denounce  him  as  the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  Rothe  as 
the  False  Prophet.  Patience  had  at  last  its  perfect  work,  and 
gradually  Zinzendorf  was  able  to  organize  his  refugees  mto 
something  like  a  miliiia  Chruli,  based  not  on  monastic  but  on 
family  life.  He  was  able  to  establish  a  common  order  of  worship 
in  1727,  and  soon  afterwards  a  common  organization,  which  has 
been  described  in  the  article  Mosaviam  Brjcthren.  Zinzendorf 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wonderful  missionary  enterprises 
of  the  Brethren,  and  saw  with  delight  the  spread  of  this  Protestant 
family  order  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia  and  En^and.  He 
travelled  widely  in  its  interests,  visiting  America  in  1741*42 
and  spending  a  long  time  in  London  in  1750.  Missionary 
colonies  had  by  this  time  been  settled  in  the  West  Indies  (1732), 
in  Greenland  (1733),  amongst  the  North  Ameiican  Indians 
(1735)1  And  before  2iinzendorI's  death  the  Brethren  had  sent 
from  Herrnhut  missionary  colonies  to  Livonia  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  the  slaves  of  North  Carolina,  to  Surinam, 
to  the  Negro  slaves  in  several  parts  of  South  America,  to 
Travancore  in  the  East  Indies,  to  the  Copts  in  Egypt  and  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  Africa.  The  community  in  Herrnhut,  from 
which  almost  all  these  colomes  had  been  sent  out,  had  no  money 
of  its  own,  and  its  expenses  had  been  almost  exclusively  furnished 
by  Zinzendorf.  His  frequent  journeyings  from  home  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  his  private  affairs,  he 
was  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  raise  money  by  loans,  and 
about  1750  was  almost  reduced  to  bankruptcy  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  financial  board  among  the  Brethren,  on  a 
plan  furnished  by  a  Uwyer,  John  Fredenck  Kober,  which  worked 
weU.  In  1752  Zinzendorf  lost  bis  only  son,  Christian  Renatus, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  make  his  successor,  and  four  years 
later  he  lost  his  wife.  Erdmute,  who  had  been  his  counsellor 
and  confidante  in  all  his  work.  21inzendorf  remained  a  widower 
for  one  year,  and  then  (June  1757)  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  Anna  Nitschmann,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  in  his  official 
position  ought  to  be  married.  Three  years  later,  overcome  with 
his  labours,  he  fell  ill  and  died  (on  the  9th  of  May  1760),  leaving 
John  de  WattewiUe,  who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter 
Benigna,  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  community. 

Zinzendorf  had  a  naturally  alert  and  active  mind,  and  an 
enthusuistic  temperament  that  made  his  life  one  of  ceaseless 
planning  and  executing.  Like  Luther,  he  was  often  carried 
away  by  strong  and  vehement  feelings,  and  he  was  easily  upset 
both  by  sorrow  and  joy  He  was  an  eager  seeker  after  truth, 
and  could  not  understand  men  who  at  all  costs  kept  to  the 
opinions  they  had  once  formed,  yet  he  had  an  exceptional 
talent  for  talking  on  religious  subjects  even  with  those  who 
differed  from  him.  Few  men  have  been  more  solicitous  for 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  others,  even  in  little  things.  His 
activity  and  varied  gifts  sometimes  landed  him  in  oddities  and 
contradictions  that  not  infrequently  looked  like  equivocation 
and  dissimulation,  and  the  courtly  training  of  his  youth  made 
him  susceptible  about  his  authority  even  when  no  one  disputed 
it.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  and  though  his  dress  was  simple 
his  personal  appearance  gave  an  impression  of  distinction  and 
force  His  projects  were  often  misunderstood,  and  in  1736  he 
was  even  banished  from  Saxony,  but  in  1749  the  government 
rescinded  the  decree  and  begged  him  to  establish  withm  its 
jurisdiction  more  settlements  like  that  at  Herrnhut. 

He  wrote  a  (arse  number  of  hymns,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  "  Jesus,  Thy  blood  and  righteousness,"  and  "  Jesos^  sciU  lead 
on.**  A  selection  of  his  Sermons  was  published  by  G.  Clemens  in 
10  vols.,  his  Dtary  (1716-1719)  by  G.  Reichd  and  J.  Th.  MOller 
(Herrnhut,  1^07).  and  his  Hymns^  &c.,  by  H.  Bauer  and  G.  Burk- 
nardt  (Leipzig,  1900). 

See  A.  C.  ^pangenberif,  Leben  des  Graven  worn  Zinatniarf  (Barby, 
1773-1775);  L.  von  Schrautenbach,  Der  Graf  v.  Zintendorf  (Gnadau, 
1871 ;  written  in  1782,  and  interesting  because  it  gives  Zinzcndorf's 


relataooi  to  such  Pietist  rstSonaliMs  as  J.  K.  Oippel);  P.  Bswl 

U  ComU  dt  Zimendorf  (Paris.  18(10;  Ei«.  tr.  i4  Fmsmst  «/  Stod 
Christianity,  by  T  A.  Seed.  London,  1896):  B.  Becker,  Ziman. 
dffffim  VtrhdUntss  s.  Pkilotophte  u.  Kirckentkum  seiner  Zeii  (Leipik 
1886),  H.  Rfimer.  ZwMendorfs  Leben  nnd  Werken  (Goaudatt.  i^ot^ 
and  other  literature  mentxMied  under  MosAVtAN  Bkbthbbm  aoi 
in  the  article  "  Zinzendorf  "  by  j.  Th  MOller  in  Uauck-Hena|i 
Realencyk.  fur  proi,  Tkeahgu  u.  Kirckc. 

ZION,  or  Sign  (Heb.  frj,  perhaps  from  ms  "to  be  diy.* 
njs  "  to  set  up,"  or  p*  "  to  protect ";  Arabic  analog 
favour  the  meaning  "  hump,"  '*  summit  of  a  ridge,"  and  m 
"  citadel "),  the  name  of  the  Jebusite  stronghold  at  Jemsaka 
captured  by  David  (a  Sam.  v )  Zion  (which  b  synonymoas 
with  the  C^hel)  is  property  the  southern  part  of  the  easteni 
hill  *  on  the  top  of  which  was  built  the  temple,  so  that  the  p^rw 
came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  hHI  (2  Kings  six.  31,  Isaiah  xxrr 
23  and  throughout  x  Maccabees),  to  all  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  i.  ::. 
cf  iv  3),  and  even  to  the  nation  or  its  spiritual  nudeus.  Th:^ 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  daughter  of 
Zion  "  (Isaiah  i  8),  the  name  being  often  personified  and  i^*^^**^ 
especially  in  Isaiah  ii.,  and  in  the  Psalter,  eg  Ps.  Ixzxvfi.  s 
"  Every  one  calls  Zion  his  mother  " 

See  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusaiem  (London,  1908) 

ZIONISM.    One  of  the  most  mteresting  results  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  agitation  (see  Anti-Seiotzsu)  has  been  a  strong  revri-al 
of  the  national  spint  among  the  Jews  in  a  political  form.    To 
this  movement  the  name  21ionism  has  been  given.    In  the  saoe 
way  that  anti-Semitism  differs  from  the  Jew-hatred  of  the  early 
and  middle  ages,  Zionism  differs  from  previous  manifestatiotss 
of  the  Jewish  national  spirit.    It  was  originally  advocated  as  an 
expedient  without  Messianic  impulses,  and  its  methods  and  pro- 
posals have  remained  almost  harshly  modem     None  the  less 
it  is  the  lineal  heir  of  the  attachment  to  Zion  which  led  (he 
Babylonian  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and 
which  flamed  up  in  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes     Without  this  national  vpixit  it  ooold, 
indeed,  never  have  assumed  its  present  formidable  proportiocs. 
The  idea  that  it  is  a  set-beck  of  Jewish  history,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  an  unnatural  galvanization  ol  hopes  long  since  abandoned 
for  a  spiritual  and  cosmopolitan  conception  of  the  mission  of 
Israel,  is  a  controversial  fictioa    The  coasciousoess  of  a  spiritual 
mission  exists  side  by  side  with  the  national  idea.    The  great 
bulk  of  the  Jewish  people  have  throughout  their  histocy  re- 
mamed  faithful  to  the  dream  ol  a  restoration  of  their  natiocal 
life  m  Judea     Its  manifestations  have  suffered   tcmpomy 
modifications  under  the  influence  of  changing  political  coodi- 
tions,  and  the  mtensity  with  which  it  has  been  held  by  individual 
Jews  has  varied  according  to  their  soaal  circumstances,  but  in 
the  mam  the  idea  has  been  passionately  clung  to 

The  contention  of  some  modem  rabbis  that  the  national  ides 
IS  Messianic,  and  hence  that  its  realization  should  be  left  to  the 
Divine  initiative  {.e.g.  Chief  Rabbi  Adler,  Jervish  CkronicU,  35th 
November  1898),  is  based  on  a  false  analogy  between  the  politics 
of  the  Jews  and  those  ol  other  oppressed  nationalities.  As  all 
Hebrew  politics  were  theocratic,  the  national  hope  was  neces- 
sarily Messianic  It  was  not  on  that  account  less  practical 
or  less  disposed  to  express  itself  in  an  active  politicd  form. 
The  Messiamc  dreams  of  the  Prophets,  which  fbnn  the  frame- 
work of  the  Jewish  liturgy  to  this  day,  were  essentially  pditioo- 
national  They  contemplated  the  redemption  of  Israel,  the 
gathering  of  the  people  in  Palestine,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  state,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  the  re-establisb- 
ment  of  the  Davidic  throne  in  Jerusalem  with  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  David  How  little  the  dispersed  Jews  regarded  this 
essentially  political  programme  as  a  mere  religious  ideal  it 
shown  by  their  attitude  towards  the  pseudo-Messiahs  who 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  it  Bar  Cochba  (aj>.  1x7-138)  lived  at  s 
period  when  a  Jewish  national  uprising  might  well  have  been 
exdustvely  political,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  was 

*  Christians  of  the  4th  century  removed  the  name  to  the  SW 
him  and  this  tradition  baa  pcnisted  until  modern  times,  wbea 
archaeological  and  topogiapbical  evidence  has  re-tdcatified  Sioa 
with  the  E.  hin. 
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icarcely  balf  a  ceotuiy  old,  and  Palestine  itlll  had  a  large 
Jewish  population.  None  the  less  Bar  Cochba  tiased  his  nght 
to  lead  the  Jewish  revolt  on  Messianic  daims.  and  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  bis 
call.  Three  centuries  later  Moses  of  Crete  attempted  to  repeat 
Bar  Cochba's  experiment,  with  (be  same  results  In  the  8th 
century,  when  the  Jews  of  the  West  were  sufliciently  remote 
from  the  days  of  thdr  political  independence  to  have  developed 
an  exclusively  spiritual  conception  of  theur  national  identity, 
the  Messianic  claims  of  a  Syrian  Jew  named  Serene  shook  the 
whole  of  Jewry,  and  even  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  there  was  no 
hestitation  as  to  whether  they  had  a  right  to  force  the  hands  of 
Providence.  It  was  the  same  with  another  paeudo^Messiah 
named  Abu-Isa  Obadia,  who  unfurled  the  national  banner  in 
Persia  some  thirty  years  later 

During  the  middle  ages,  though  the  racial  character  of  the 
Jews  was  being  transformed  by  their  Ghetto  seclusion,  the 
national  yearning  suffered  no  relaxation.  If  it  expressed  itself 
exclusively  in  literature,  it  was  not  on  th^t  account  under- 
going a  process  of  idealization  (CL  Abrahams's  Jcwuk  Life  tn 
Ike  MiddU  Ages,  pp  24-25.)  The  truth  is  that  it  could  not 
have  expressed  itself  differently.  There  could  have  been  no 
abandonment  of  national  hopes  in  a  practicifl  sense,  unless  the 
prospect  of  entering  the  national  hfe  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  dwell  had  presented  itself  as  an  alternative.  Of 
this  there  was  not  the  remotest  sign  The  absence  of  militant 
Zionism  during  this  period  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
want  of  conspicuous  pseudo- Messiahs,  and  partly  by  the  terror 
of  persecution  Unlike  the  modem  Greeks,  the  medieval 
Jews  could  expect  no  sympathy  from  their  neighbours  in  an 
agitation  for  the  recovery  of  their  country  One  may  imagme 
what  the  Crusaders  would  have  thought  of  an  international 
Jewish  conspiracy  to  recapture  Jerusalem  In  the  isth  century 
the  aversion  from  political  action,  even  had  it  been  possible, 
must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Stgnor 
was  the  only  friend  the  Jews  had  in  (he  world  The  nationalist 
spirit  of  the  medieval  Jews  is  sufliciently  reflected  in  their 
liturgy,  and  especially  in  the  works  of  the  poet,  Jchuda  Halcvi 
It  is  impossible  to  read  his  beautiful  Ztonidc  without  feeling 
that  had  he  lived  another  twenty  years  he  would  have  gladly 
played  towards  the  pseudo-Messiah  David  Alroy  {circa  1160) 
the  part  that  Akiba  played  towards  Bar  Cochba. 

The  strength  of  the  nationalist  feeling  was  praaically  tested 
In  the  i6th  century,  when  a  Jewish  impostor,  David  Reubeni 
{circa  1530),  and  his  disciple,  Solomon  Molcho  (1501-1532), 
came  forward  as  would*be  liberators  of  their  people  Through- 
out Spain,  Italy  and  Turkey  they  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  bulk  of  their  brethren.  In  the  following  century  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  Millenarians  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  national  idea.  Owing  to  the  frensy  of  persecution  and  the 
apocalyptic  teachings  of  the  Chiliasts,  it  now  appeared  in  a 
more  mystical  form,  but  a  practical  bias  was  not  wanting 
Menasseh  ben  Israel  (1604-1657)  coH)peratcd  with  English 
Millenanans  to  procure  the  resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  England 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  national  return  to  Palestine,  and  he 
r^arded  his  marriage  with  a  scion  of  the  Davldic  family  of 
Abarbanel  as  justifying  the  hope  that  the  new  Messiah  might 
be  found  among  his  offspring.  The  increasing  dispersion  of 
the  Marranos  or  crypto-Je%vs  of  Spain  and  Portugal  through  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  deepened 
the  Jewish  sense  of  homelessness  the  while  tlie  Millenanans 
encouraged  their  Zionist  dreams.  The  Hebraic  and  Judeqphil 
tendencies  of  the  Puritan  revolution  in  England  still  further 
stirred  the  prevailing  unrest,  and  some  Jewish  rabbis  are  said 
to  have  visited  England  in  order  to  ascertain  by  genealogical 
Investigations  whether  a  Davidic  descent  could  be  ascribed  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  only  wanted  a  leader  to  produce  a  national 
niovenent  on  a  formidable  scale.  In  1666  this  leader  presented 
himself  at  Smyrna,  in  the  person  of  a  Jew  named  Sabbatai  Zevi 
(1626-1676),  who  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah  The  news 
ipKad  like  wildfire,  and  despite  the  opposition  of  some  of  thr 
leading  rabbis,  the  Jews  everywhere  prepared  for  the  journey 


to  Palestine  Not  aloiie  sflu  this  the  case  with  the  poor  Jews 
of  Lithuania  and  Germany,  but  also  with  well-to^  communities 
like  those  of  Venice,  Leghorn  and  Avignon,  and  with  the  great 
Jewish  merchants  and  bankers  of  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and 
London.  Throughout  Europe  the  nationalist  excitement  was 
intense.  Even  the  downfall  and  apostasy  of  Sabbatai  were 
poweriess  to  stop  it.  Among  the  wealthier  Jews  It  partially 
subsided,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  refused  for  a  whdle 
century  to  be  disillusionised.  A  Messianic  frenzy  seized  upon 
them  Encouraged  on  the  one  hand  by  Christian  Millenarians 
like  Pierre  Jurien,  Olig^r  Pauli,  and  Johannes  Speeth,  pandered 
to  by  Sabbataic  impostors  like  Cardoso,  Bonafoux,  Mordccai 
of  Eisenstadt,  Jacob  Querido,  Judah  Chassid,  Nebemiah 
Chayon  and  Jacob  Franks,  and  maddened  by  fresh  oppressions, 
tliey  became  fanaticixed  to  the  verge  of  demoralization. 

The  reaction  arrived  in  1778  in  the  shape  of  the  Mendels- 
sohnian  movement.    The  growth  of  religious  toleration,  the 
attempted  emancipation  of  the  English  Jews  in  1753,  and  the 
sane  Judeopbilism  of  men  like  Lessing  and  Dohm,  showed  that 
at  length  the  dawn  of  the  only  possible  alternative  to  national- 
ism was  at  hand.    Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786)  sought  to 
prepare  his  brethren  for  their  new  hfe  as  citizens  of  the  lands 
m  which  they  dwelt,  by  empfaasizmg  the  spiritual  side  of  Judaism 
and  the  necessity  of  Occidental  culture     His  efforts  were  sue* 
cessful     The    narrow   nationalist    spirit   everywhere   yielded 
before  the  hope  or  the  progress  of  local  political  emancipation 
In  1806  the  Jewish  Sanhedrm  convened  by  Napoleon  virtually 
repudiated  the  nationalist  tradition.    The  new  Judaism,  how- 
ever, had  not  entirely  destroyed  it.    It  had  only  reconstructed 
it  on  a  wider  and  more  sober  foundation.    Mendelssohnian 
culture,  by  promoting  the  study  of  Jewish  history,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  racial  consciousness  of  the  Jews.    The  older 
nationalism  had  been  founded  on  traditions  so  remote  as  to  be 
almost  mythical,  the  new  race  consciousness  was  fed  by  a 
glorious  martyr  history,  which  ran  side  by  side  with  the  histories 
of  the  newly  adopted  nationalities  of  the  Jews,  and  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  companionship     From  this  race  consciousness 
came  a  fresh  interest  in  the  Holy  Land.    It  was  an  ideal  rather 
than  a  pohtico-nationalist  interest — a  desire  to  preserve  and 
cherish  the  great  monument  of  the  departed  national  glories. 
It  took  the  practical  form  of  projects  for  improving  the  circum- 
stances of  the  local  Jews  by  means  of  schools,  and  for  reviving 
something  of  the  old  social  condition  of  Judea  by  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  colomes.    In  this  work  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
hore,  the  Rothschild  family,  and  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uni- 
verselle  were  conspicuous     More  or  less  passively,  however, 
the  older  nationahsm  still  lived  on — especially  in  lands  where 
Jews  were  persecuted — and  it  became  strengthened  by  the 
revived  race  consciousness  and  the  new  interest  in  the  Holy 
Land.    Christian  Millenarians  also  helped'  to  keep  it  alive. 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Colonel  Gawler, 
Mr  Walter  CIresson,  the  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem. 
Mr  James  Finn,  the  British  consul,  Mr  Laurence  OUphant  and 
many  olhen  organized  and  supported  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  on  avowedly  Restoration  grounds. 
Another  vivifjdng  clement  was  the  reopening  of  the  Eastern 
Question  and  the  championship  of  oppressed  nationalities  ta 
the  East  by  the  Western  Powers.    In  England  political  writera 
were  found  to  urge  the  re-establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  under 
British  protection  as  a  means  6f  assuring  the  overland  route  to 
India  (Hollmgsworth,  Jews  tn  PaUstmt,  1852).    Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  unaffected  by  this  idea  (Finn,  Stirring  Times^  vol   L 
pp   io6>iX2)«  and  both  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury 
supported  Mr  Laurence  Olipbant  in  his  -negotiations  with  the 
Porte  for  a  concession  Vfaich  was  to  pave  the  way  to  an  auton- 
omous Jewish  state  in  the  Holy  Land.    In  1854  a  London  Jew 
attempted  to  float  a  company  "  ior  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  descendants  of  Israel  to  obtain  and  cultivate  the  Land  of 
Promise  "  {Hebrew  Obterver,  12th  April)     In  1876  the  pubtica- 
tion  of  George  Eliot's  Daniel  Dtrpnda  gave  to  the  Jewish 
nationalist  vplaii  the  strangest  stimulus  it   had  experienced 
since  the  appeannoe  of  Sabbatai  Zevi. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  spread  of  anti-Semidc  doctrines 
through  Europe  made  men  doubt  whether  the  Menddssohnian 
denationalization  of  Judaism  possessed  the  elements  of  per- 
manency that  the  Jewish  nationalist  spint  reasserted  itself  in 
a  practical  form.  As  long  as  the  anti-Semites  were  merely 
polemical,  the  nationalists  were  mute,  but  when  in  Russia  their 
agitation  took  the  form  of  massacres  and  spoliation,  followed 
by  legislation  of  medieval  harshness,  the  nationalbt  remedy 
offered  itself.  In  x88a  several  pampblets  were  published  by 
Jews  in  Russia,  advocating  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state. 
They  found  a  powerfiil  echo  in  the  United  States,  where  a  young 
Jewish  poetess.  Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  passionately  championed 
the  Ziomst  cause  In  verse  not  unworthy  of  Jehuda  Halevx. 
But  the  movement  did  not  limit  itself  to  literature.  A  society, 
"  Chovevi  Zion,"  was  formed  with  the  object  of  so  extending 
and  methodizing  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies 
in  Palestine  as  to  make  the  eventual  acquisition  of  the  country 
by  the  Jews  possible.  From  the  beginning  it  was  a  great 
success,  and  branches,  or  "  tents "  as  they  -vat  called,  were 
cstabli^ed  all  over  the  world.  At  the  same  time  two  other 
great  schemes  for  rescuing  the  Jewish  people  from  oppression 
were  brought  before  the  public.  Neither  was  Zionist,  but  both 
served  to  encourage  the  Zionist  cause.  One  was  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Mr  Cazalct,  a  financier  who  was  interested  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  project.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mr  Laurence  Oliphant  he  proposed  that  the  concession  from 
the  Porte  should  include  a  band  of  territory  two  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  railway,  on  which  Jewish  refugees  from  Russia 
should  be  settled.  Unfortimately  the  scheme  failed.  The 
other  was  Baron  de  Hirsch's  colossal  colonization  association 
(see  HiRSCH,  MAinLiCB  de).  This  was  neither  political  nor 
Zionist,  but  it  was  supported  by  a-good  many  members  of  the 
"  Chovevi  Zion,"  among  them  Colonel  Goldsmid,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  result  in  the  training  of  a  large  dass  of  Jewish 
yeomen  who  would  be  invaluable  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
Palestine.    (Interview  in  Daily  Graphic^  loth  March  1892.) 

None  of  these  projects,  however,  proved  suffidently  inspiring 
to  attract  the  great  mass  of  Jewish  nationalists.  The  Chovevi 
Zion  was  too  timid  and  prosaic;  the  Hirsch  scheme  did  not 
directly  appeal  to  their ,  strongest  sympathies.  In  1897  a 
striking  change  manifested  itsdf.  A  new  Ziomst  leader  arose 
in  the  person  of  a  Viennese  jouriialist  and  playwright,  Dr 
Theodore  Herzl  (i86o"r904).  The  electoral  successes  of  the 
anti-Semites  in  Vieima  and  Lower  Austria  in  1895  had  impressed 
him  with  the  bdief  that  the  Jews  were  tmassimilable  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  once 
more  submitted  to  dvil  and  political  disabUities.  The  Hh-sch 
scheme  did  not,  in  his  view,  provide  a  remedy,  as  it  wily  trans* 
planted  the  Jews  from  one  uncongenial  environment  to  another. 
He  came  to  the  con'dusion  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
was  the  segregation  of  the  Jews  imder  autonomous  political 
conditions.  His  first  scheme  was  not  essentially  Zionist.  He 
merdy  called  for  a  new  exodus,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any 
grant  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  would  secure  to  the 
Jews  some  form  of  self-government.  The  idea  was  not  new. 
In  1566  Don  Joseph  Nasi  had  proposed  an  autonomous  settle- 
ment of  Jews  at  Tiberias,  and- had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  dty 
from  the  Sulun  for  the  purpose.  In  1653  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  in  Curagio,  in  1654  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Surinam,  and 
in  1659  the  French  West  India  Company  at  Cayenne  had  at- 
tempted similar  experiments.  Marshal  de  Saze  in  1749  had 
projected  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  kingdom  in  South 
Amenca,  of  which  he  should  be  sovereign;  and  in  1825  Major 
M.  M.  Noah  purchased  Grand  Island,  in  the  river  Niagara,  with 
a  view  to  founding  upon  it  a  Jewish  state.  All  these  projects 
were  failures.  Dr  Herd  was  not  slow  to  percdve  that  without 
an  impulse  of  real  enthusiasm  his  scheme  would  share  the  fate 
of  these  predecessors.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  identify  it 
with  the  nationalist  idea.  His  plan  was  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet^ 
entitled  The  Jansh  Sfale,  vdbich  was  published  in  German, 
French  and  English  in  the  spring  of  1896.  It  explained  in 
detail  how  the  new  exodus  was  to  be  oigaaiawd  and  bow  tho 


state  was  to  be  managed.  It  was  to  be  a  tribute^payin^  stilt 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  to  be  settled  by  1 
chartered  company  and  governed  by  an  aristocniic  repufaix, 
tolerant  of  all  religk>us  differences.  The  Holy  Places  were  to  be 
exterritoriahzed.  The  pamphlet  produced  a  fuofound  sensa- 
don.  Dr  Herd  was  joined  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Jewish 
literary  men,  among  whom  were  Dr  Max  Nordau  and  Mr  Isiad 
ZangwiU,  and  promises  of  support  and  syn^iathy  reached  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  haute  finanu  and  the  higbs 
rabbinate,  however,  stood  aloof. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  Dr  Herd's  scheoK  waa  that 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  appeared  favourable  to  it.  The  modve 
of  his  sympathy  has  not  hitherto  been  made  known.  The 
Armenian  massacres  had  inflamed  the  whole  of  Euiope  against 
him,  and  for' a  time  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  vecy  aerxNis 
peril.  Dr  Herd's  scheme  provided  him,  as  he  imagiBed,  with  a 
means  of  securing  powerful  friends.  TfajEough  a  secret  emisaaiy, 
the  Chevalier  de  Newlinsky,  whom  he  sent  to  London  in  May 
1896,  he  offered  to  present  the  Jews  a  charter  in  Palestine  p«o- 
vided  they  used  thdr  influence  in  the  press  and  otherwfee  to 
solve  tha  Armenian  question  on  lines  which  be  laid  down. 
The  English  Jews  declined  these  proposals,  and  refused  to 
treat  in  any  way  with  the  persecutor  of  the  Armenians,  ^lia, 
in  the  following  July,  Dr  Herd  himself  came  to  London,  the 
Maccabaean  Society,  though  ignorant  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  Sultan,  dedmed  to  support  the  sdieme.  None  the  less,  it 
secured  a  large  amount  of  popular  support  throughout  £arope, 
and  in  19x0  Ziomsm  had  a  following  of  over  ^00,000  Je«% 
divided  into  a  thousand  dectond  districts.  The  £n^isb 
membership  is  about  15,000. 

Between  1897  and  19x0  the  Zionist  oiganization  held  xnae 
international  Congresses.  At  the  first,  whicb  met  at  Baad, 
a  political  programme  was  adopted  on  the  following  terms: — 

*'  Zionism  aims  at  establishing  for  die  Jewish  peoj^e  a  pnbGdy 
and  legally  assured  home  in  Palestine.    For  the  attainment  of  this 

?arpose  the  Congress  considcra  the  followins  means  servicxabie: 
i)  The  promotion  of  the  settlement  of  Jewibh  agriculturists, 
artisans  and  tradesmen  in  Palestine.  (2)  The  federation  of  zU 
Jews  into  local  or  general  group6,  aecording  to  the  laws  of  the 
various  countries.  M  The  atiiengtheniiig  of  the  Jewidi  fee&ia 
and  consdousncfls.  (4)  Preparatory  steps  for  the  attainment  a 
those  {TOvernmcntal  grants  which  are  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  the  Zionbt  purpose." 

Subsequent  ooogresses  founded  vatious  Institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  this  programme,  notably  a  People's  Bank  knows  as 
the  Colonial  Trust,  which  is  the  finandal  instrument  of  politicd 
Zionism,  a  National  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  In  Palestine 
and  a  Palestine  Commisdon  with  subsidiary  sociedes  for  the 
study  and  improvement  ol  the  aodal  and  eoonomic  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.  For  the  parposes  ol  these 
bodies  about  £400,000  was  coHected  In;  small  sums  and  invested. 
Very  little  practical  work  of  any  abiding  value,  however,  wis 
accomplished,  and  on  the  politicBl  dde  the  caner  of  Zionism 
had  up  to  the  end  of  1910  proved  a  failure. 

In  May  1901  and  August  1902  Dr  Herd  had  aodicnoes  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  uid  was  received  with  great  '<H"ir*t»«i 
but  the  negotiations  led  to  nothing.  De^iairing  of  obtaining 
an  immiediate  charter  for  Palestine,  be  turned  to  the  British 
government  with  a  view  to  securing  a  grant  of  tenitory  00  aar. 
autonomous  bads  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Hdy  Land,  which  wodd 
provisonally  afford  a  refuge  and  a  poIiUcal  training-ground 
for  persecuted  Jews.  His  overtures  met  with  a  sympathetic 
reception,  especially  from  Mr  Chamberlain,  then  Cokmid 
Secretary,  and  Eari  Percy,  who  was  Under*Secretary  for  ForeigB 
Affairs  (October  1902).  At  first  a  dte  for  the  pn^poaed  settle- 
ment was  suggested  in  the  Sinai  peninsula,  but  owing  to  the 
wateriess  diaracter  of  the  country  the  project  hid  to  be 
abandoned.  Then  Mr  ChamberisiD,  irho  in  the  intcsval  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Africa,  suggested  the  salubrious  and  umnhalnted 
highlands  of  the  E&st  Africa  Protectorate,  and  in  1903  the 
British  government  formally  offered  Dr  Herd  thrNasin  Gishin 
plateau,  6000  sq.  m.  in  aiea.  No  such  opportimity  for  creating 
a  Jewish  self  •governing  community  bad  preseabed  Itsdf  aaa 
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the  DiipcnioD,  ami  ior 
really  cntccing  the  field  of  practical  politin  UoliAppily  . 
only  led  to  bitter  contcoveiaes,  which  imuly  wncked  the  vbole 
movemesl.  The  British  oBci  «u  lubmitted  to  lie  Sixth 
Cangim,  wbidi  usciobled  tit  Baul  in  Auguit  1903.  It  wu 
received  with  conMeruMion  utd  ui  eiplouon  of  wnUi  by  the 
idtra-rulionaliit  elemenit,  who  iDlen»'icd  it  u  *a  abandan- 
ment  of  the  Fsleciiue  idea.  By  hii  pereooil  inaueoce  Dr  Hetil 
succeeded  in  obtainins  the  (Kxtiotitieal  ol  *  conuniMian  to 
examine  the  pioposed  tenitory,  but  its  cotnposillon  wu  lujely 
nalionaliit,  and  in  the  foUoaius  year  Ibe  Coogiet*  gladly  availed 
iikK  of  ceitaia  oitkal  puugei  in  the  report  to  reject  the  whole 
«Ji«nB. 

MeaDWhile  Zkinixn  had  MiSered  an  invpuable  blow  by  the 
death  ol  Dt  Herd  (1901)-  He  wu  wixeeded  Vy  Mr  David 
Wotffsobn,  a  banker  o(  Cologne,  but  tbtre  wu  in  trulh  nobody 
who  in  ability  and  perjonal  dignity  and  magneiEun  could  take 
his  place-  The  movement  was  fiuiher  shaken  by  the  dls- 
ECDiions  which  Ii^Dwed  the  rejeclion  of  the  East  African  project. 
Mr  larMl  ZangwiU  ]«t  an  Influential  nunorily  which  combined 
with  certain  non-Zionist  elements  to  found  a  rival  oiganiutioo 
under  the  name  of  ihc  ITO  (Jewish  Territorial  Otginlialion) 
with  a  view  to  taking  over  the  East  African  offer  or  to  esUblisfa 
tn  autonomous  place  of  refuge  eltewherc.  Thus  freed  from  all 
moderating  elements  the  Zionists  hardened  Into  an  eiduiivety 
Palestinian  body,  and  under  the  au^tccs  of  Mr  WoISsohn 
Iresh  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Potte.  These,  how- 
ever, wne  rtndered  finally  hi^Klcss  by  the  Turkish  revolution, 
which  poatulalod  a  united  Ottoman  naiionality,  and  molutely 
set  its  face  against  any  eiiension  of  the  radal  and  religious 
autODomiei  under  which  the  integrity  ol  the  Empire  bad 
already  severely  suffered. 

During  1905-1910  the  Jewish  national  idea,  for  til  prtdical 
purposes,  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  animadon.  The  re- 
covery of  the  Udy  Land  appeared  more  distant  than  ever, 
while  even  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Dt  autonomous 
Jewish  stale  etsewhctCj  for  which  the  ITO  was  labouring,  bad 
encouniercd  unexpected  difficulties.  On  the  reJFClion  of  the 
British  oSer  by  the  Zionists  Mr  Zaogwili  approached  the  Cokmial 
Office,  but  he  was  too  late,  u  the  reserve  on  the  Nasin  Gishiu 
plateau  had  aheady  l>cen  officially  withdrawn.  The  ITO  then 
turned  its  attention  to  Cyrenalca,  and  an  eipedition  10  examine 
the  country  was  sent  out  (i(roS),  but  it  was  not  found  suitable. 
A  proiect  for  combining  all  the  Jewish  organiralions  in  an 
eflort  to  secure  an  adequate  foothold  in  Mesopotamia  in  con- 
neiion  with  the  scheme  for  the  irrigation  o(  that  region  was 
subsequetilly  proposed  by  Mr  Zangwill,  but  up  to  January 
igii  it  hid  not  been  found  practicable.  The  ITO,  however, 
did  valuable  work  by  organiiini  an  Emigration  Kegulatioa 
Department  for  deflecting  the  stream  of  Jewish  emigration 
fton  the  overcrowded  Jewry  of  New  Yoric  [0  the  Southern 
states  of  the  American  Union,  where  there  is  greater  scope  for 
enqiloyment  under  nbolesonie  condilioDa.  For  this  purpose  a 
fund  was  formed,  to  which  Mr  Jacob.ScbiS  contributed  {100,000 
and  Mcssn  Rothschild  £io,oaa. 

Although  the  Zionist  organization  was  numerically  strong— 
indeed,  the  strongest  popular  movement  Jewish  history  had  ever 
known— its  experience  Itom  1857  to  1510  renderHl  it  very 
doubtful  whether  its  nationalist  a^rationa  could,  humanly 
•peaking,  ever  be  lu]£lJtd.  From  Turkey,  either  absolutist 
or  denocraiic,  it  appeared  hopeless  to  expect  any  willing  le- 
hiation  ol  the  Ottoman  hohl  on  Palesiine.  while  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Empire  it  wu  questionable  whether 
Christendom— and  especially  the  Roman  and  Greek  Cburcbc* — 
would  permit  the  Holy  Land  to  pass  to  the  Jews,  even  though 
the  Holy  Pbces  were  exterritoriahied.  Should  these  obstacles 
be  overcome,  still  more  formidable  difficulties  would  await  the 
Jewish  stale.  The  chiel  of  tie«  is  the  religious  question,  lie 
sui^  would  have  to  be  orthodox  or  seciilar.  If  it  were  orthodox 
il  would  desire  to  revive  the  whole  Levitiral  polity,  and  in  these 
circumstancts  il  would  either  pui  away  through  internal  chaos 
n  would  10  oEend  the  modem  political  spirit  thai  it  would  be 


outlaods   populalion   c 

Christian  Millenarians. 

Modem  &nism  is  vit 


idbyiu 


k  E-i^offlui, 


Semitiim  is  unconquerable ,  and 
thus  the  whole  movement  is  artificial.  Under  the  influence  of 
icUgious  toleration  and  the  naiutaliution  laws,  nalionalilies 
are  daily  losing  more  of  thor  racial  character.  The  coming 
nalionahly  will  be  essentially  a  matter  of  education  and 
economics,  and  this  will  not  exclude  the  Jews  u  such.  With 
the  p""'"^  away  of  anti.5emiiisffl,  Jeinsh  nationalism  will 
disappear.  U  the  Jewah  people  disappear  with  it,  it  will  only 
be  because  either  their  religious  mission  in  the  world  hu  been 
accomplisbed  or  they  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  ol  it. 

LlTEaatDH.— A  Zionist  bibliofnphy  has  been  published  by 
the  FedcnIJOD  of  Amctican  Zionisti.  Besides  the  works  a\nady 
cited  b  the  body  of  tlus  article,  see  on  the  early  natioiulist  inuve- 
menl  Craeli.  Ceicliicbt  der  Jtidci.  uad<T  the  headi  ol  the  various 
pavudo-MessUhs  and  their  adherents,  trwiih  a^fir„Ui-^i  fnlnnM 
will  bfl  found  discussed  very  fully  in 
vcJ-  L  pp.  J40'-Ml.    For  cariy  Ziodist 

Ot  AmoitoH  Jtmijk  HiiliriiM Sttitly. „.  ,„ 

Otipkanl,  Und ejaUai:  Mrs Otlphant,  Lilt  a Lammi  aipkM, 
pp.  168  et  seq.  The  Zionist  nwvenenl  since  1«9S  is  fully  recorded 
<n  Its  oOcial  ecnn,  Dii  Wdl  (Vienna).  For  proceedings  oF  the 
Congreaea  sec  flic  O^cul  PnUali  puUished  (or  each  year  by 
,^.   .......    ...-_._  ,._.....   ..  ,,.      ^.  j,^  ^^j^i^  ^j^  BaiOti 

Zi  L^^Kf'iTn^  fj^V™"'!/ 

Zi  ^iimiii:   ti,   HiMry  aoi   ill 

Xi  Zinini.    Jlmik   dais  aoi 

Jt  IW1II  in  CsiMsBoIu  (October 

18  itafl  and  FahllUty  Krriai 
(A  Qmrlirly  Jiimcw  (0;;tDl:rr 
iB  CnlKry  (October  1B97).  asd 
n  Reich  in  Muunlih  (^cr.ry 
(A  [*  Quaruriy  Snitw  (Onobcr 

19  TO  see  pamphlets  a    "     ' 


from  the  Atatuc  ssriuH,  and  u 
goon,"  the  name  given  to  cei 
mineral  oyitallisct  in  the  tetragonal  ay 
'  aquare  prisms 


conchoidal 
itable  that  the  specific 


of  any  other  gem-stone.  Rarely  o 
biownorred.  sometimes  orange,  yellow  or  green,  and  occasionally 
pani-csloured  or  soned.  Whilst  common  liicon  is  opaque,  the 
gem-varieiies  are  transparent.  The  dichroism  ol  coloured 
lircons  is  always  feeblei  the  double  refraction  usually  strong 
and  of  positive  aiga;  and  the  optical  propeitlea  ol  some  lircons 
suggest  a  biaml  mineral.  Il  was  pointed  out  long  ago  I4 
Sir  A.  H.  Church  that  many  transpsreni  lircons  afford  a  spctlruni 
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BiMtksd  by  certain  itnorplion-biaib,  i  propeny  pcriitpi  di 

The  cfiect  oi  hat  on  zitcon  ii  TFmarkahte,     Moit  coloun 


their  colour,  but  lhi>  los,  is  .Itended  by 

1  gain  i; 

brilliancy. 

The  "  Mitun  diimoods  "  of  Ceylon  ire  lii 

h  have  been 

tbui  «lifici.Uy  decolQiiad.     Certiin  Br 

beated  in 

ncandesce 

nee,  •bibt 

olheri  miy  emit  ifl  oranje  glow  wheo 

a  coppei- 

■heel  (ed  with  diimond-diut.     Even  eiposure  to 

unlighl  wiU 

con.    Some 

lircons  luSel  contraclion  when  healed. 

•0  that 

he  ipedfic 

gravity  becoms  r.i«d;  but  the  behnvj 

>ur  of  die 

onsin  Ihil 

rspccl  ahows  luch  anomalio  that  S.  Stevanovit  has  bm  led  to 

(ugg«t  Ibe  existence  oi  three  dauei  d  ti 

tciHL    One  group  hat 

a  specific  gravity  of  40  and  another  of  4 

.bolhrei 

changed  in  density  when  heated.     L.  J.  Spencer,  who 

baiiludied 

m  Ceylon,  calls 

and  the  laller  S-iircon.  A  third  dus  hu  ipeciGc  giaviiy 
between  4'0  and  47,  and  Increiscs  in  density  oa  faeiting. 
These  ilones  consist,  according  to  Spencer,  ol  an.  intcr- 
growlh  oE  o-zircon  or  jS-iircon,  with  a  third  unstable  modifica- 
tion which  he  distinguishes  as  ^-tircoD, 

Whilst  urcon  is  usually  regaidfd  u  a  lirconluin  u£cste 
(ZiSlOi)  il  is  sometinKs  placed  with  ibe  oiidet  as  consiwlng 
of  ZrOi'SiO,.  A  small  proportion  of  ferric  oiide  uems  to  be 
always  present,  and  to  this  the  colour  ol  aiTcon,  according  to 
G.  Spena,  may  be  ascribed.    Traces  of  so  miify  elements  have 


corded  in 


t  ^Kcies  polyctssiUte  from  the  Creek  mXit 
(many)  and  i;^^!!  (miiture).  Zircon  is  used  aa  a  >ouite 
of  lirconii  in  vuiouj  preparations,  foe  incandescent  gas- 
mantle*.  Ik.  Il  was  in  tlus  mineral  that  aiconia  was  Dii^ially 
di«ovtred  by  M.  H.  Klaproih  in,  i78g. 

Zinon  fit  for  use  si  a  gem-stone  is  often  known  u  "  noble  " 
or  "precious  lircon."  The  red  and  oraoge  stones  are  termed 
hyadnlh  {q.v.)  and  jacinth,  whilit  those  of  other  coloun, 
as  also  the  colourless  transparent  liicons,  ate  called  jirgoon 
(f.r.).  The  iywkrtiinf  of  the  andeats,  described  as  an  amber- 
coloured  alone  used  for  signeti,  is  supposed  by  some  authorities 
to  have  been  lircon  and  by  others  amber.  The  gem  vaiiclies  of 
lircon  are  found  in  detrital  deposits,  especially  in  Ceylon  and  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  they  accompany  sa[^hire,  &c.  They 
occur  also  in  the  Anlkie  sapphire  district,  near  Emerald,  in 
Queensland.  A.  K.  Coomiriswimy  has  pointed  out  that  most 
■d  the  stones  in  (be  gem-gravels  a[  Ceylon,  known  locally  aa 
Icramalli,  m  lircans  ritber  thin  tounnalinei. 

Zircon  is  an  accoaory  conitlluede  of  many  TOclb,  e^iecially 
■nnitB.  wbfvq  It  appears  to  bave  cryslalliietl  at  an  raily  stage  of 

In  mictDacDpic  acctlDns,  --- — -■   ' —  ■ ■"— ' 

on  by  virtue  oTits  h%h  refi 


li^.  the , 

Kaad  out  in  leUef.     It  focmt  1 


ol  Nan 


ly.     Ziro 


_  -, >.  notably  the  baialti  of  the  Rhine  and  Ceniial  Fiance. 

Beina;,  bat  Utile  ubiect  to  alteration.  It  u  cominiHi  in  KDDndary 
j.««.*.   "  ^  aurifetuiu  and  other  saAdi,  occvTring  uuially  in 
ic  cryitats,  with  rouoded  aoglca.     Fine  cryiuli 


Renrm 


w  York  Ml 


J  the  Hue 

he  United  Sutea  yi 
n  North  Carolina:  11 

^''taTaltered  "^  "" 


•..  N.C.    Zmair 
auritc,  which  occurs  in  lanidinell 

as  malaoo,  cyrtollle  and  oerstedite.  thcHaR 

miiwral  containing  titanium  and  maRiiciGuin.    AiiertHchite  I1  a 

Ruuiui  mineral  doKly  reUied  to  linoa.  (F.  W.  R.'J 

ZIRCONIUS  Isymbnl  Zr,  atomic  weight  v»6  (O'lG)],  a 
tutallic  themicat  element.  Klaproth  in  1780  analysed  the 
mineral  lircaB  Of  hyadnth  and  found  il  to  contain  a  new  earth, 
which  be  oiled  "  nrcooia."  The  metal  was  obtained  by 
Beneliua  as  an  iron-grey  powder  by  heating  potassium  nrcono- 
fluoride  with  metallic  potassium.    The  amorphous  metal  also 


with  n 


the  chloride  is  heated  ■ 


fluoride  b  ebcttdywd  <Wrdekini(.  , 

to,  p.  331)-    Trooat  pnxluced  crystallized  tircoruum  by  hmE| 
Lhe  double  fluoride  with  aluminium  in  a  graphite  cnifiblc  uX  the 
temperature  of  melting  iron,  and  ettrading   the   aJununios 
from  the  melt  with  hydrochloric  add.     It  is  more  csavwiiicniiT 
prepared  by  healing  the  oiide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  f  uman. 
The  cryslals  look  like  antimony,  and  are  briule,  and  so  hard  n     , 
to  scratch  gtiss  and  rubies;  their  spedfic  gravity  is  4-15-     Tie     1 
powdery  melil  burns  readily  in  air;  the  cryslalliiie  nwtal  re- 
quires to  be  btaled  in  an  oiyhydrogen  flame  before  il  catclKS     | 
fire.     Mineral  acids  genenlly  attack  the  crysiallued  nKt&l  vaj 

,:..< :-  .!._  <-—■.  jqua  regis,  however,  dissolves  it  reidilr. 

its  chemical  aSnitia 
and  thorium;  it  dccuis 
il  tetravaleQt  in  iu  moR 


gas-llgSting.  For  its  eiliaclion  Irora  liiron  the  mineral  t>  boTrt 
and  quenched  in  wsTec  to  render  h  brittle,  and  tbea  induced  lo  1 
line luwder. which isfuiedwjiJiihiee ID  lour  parts  of  acid  pousna 

tluTciuc^le  u  huled°f«  two  faoun  in  a^i3-?uiwe.  "^ 
porcelain-like  melt  is  powdered,  billed  with  water,  and  td&f^ 
with  hydrofluorie  add.  and  Ibe  nesdual  ""' — '' —  " 
filtered  off.    The  lilinte  on  eooUai  dcpo 

rirconotliHcide.  KAF^  which  wc  puitfl 

hot  water.    The  double  fluoride  is  deconpoted  with  but  o 

j^.^.j  .  ...I.     .  ...J    .L.           .      .  .^^  ^  dissolved  in  warrr 
-n  the  cold.    Tl« 


ZiOBr,. 


..  _-*»  Ih*  Hit  NS.Z1O. 
TDvcs  Na^<0,.-iiHia 

Wien  heated  in  a  kuselt 
'  nitride  ZriN,  is  formed 

'  '^bilSLBd  when    ■ 

OK  ol  hydrogen.    Zvtmmim 

.rhkrh  are  Itotdor^ous  witk 
HBH  dibnii.  ZiCU  is  pre- 

liai  the  eiact  vapour-deasiy 


-iloridt     Water  give*  il , 

_     -. lie.  Zrl..  was  obtained  as  a  yeUow.  micro- 

crystallli>e  solid  by  acting  widi  hydrfcidlc  acid  on  beated  Hicoaius 
(Widekind,  Btr..  1904.  ij.  p.  tl»).  It  lunei  in  air;  with  water 
it  lives  Z>Oli-SK>0;  and  with  akoiial  ethyl  iodide  aid  aimnioB 
hydroude  are  romied.  The  Iodide  eooilMiei  with  Uquid  amBonis 
to   form    ZiI.'SNH,;   and   with   ether   to   give   Zcl,-4[CiK.)«. 

mass  obtained  by  diisolTiim  the  oaide  or  hydnuide  la  nlpkuiic 
acid,  evapoating  and  heating  the  maH  to  ncariy  a  red  beat.  Saaci 
it  fornli  a  leris  of  double  lulphalo,  Ruei  (Zlil.  antrt.  Oik, 
i«4.  41.  p.  97)  le^ids  it  as  a  dibaitc_acl<l  ZrOSO.-SO.H,,  a 

Zr(S0.),'4H^O^     zinwi 

rype  Zr^(SO,MVail|0,  when  M-K.  Rb.  Cs  ai 
U  lor  Rb,  1 1  lor  Cj  (Roienheini  and  Frank,  flrr.,  19 
the  atomic  weight  was  determinKl  by  Marignac 
Bailey  (/'m.  Iiy.  Sx.,  1890, 46,  p.  74)  deduced  (he  1 


ZiOSO,-SOJI,gIM>    foot 
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pMrasrapbcr, « 


D  (1838-  ),  Gennas  ■ralotfat  ud 
u  bam  M  B«ad  on  tbe  Mtb  of  Hiy  iSjS.  Ha 
I  hu  naLivc  town,  end  gnduud  Ph-D.  at  the 
tmivenity  Id  iSti.  la  «aity  yean  bg  nU  amxl  U  twtilng 
geology  and  mlMnloQr  Id  Vkmia.  H*  bccuDa  falenm  d 
Seology  in  iS4j  In  tba  mirtnity  of  LoDben,  la  iMt  at  KM, 
and  IB  i87opn)ltMoto(min<nlog)tuHlfe(dO|yiBtlH(iDi*nrily 
of  J^pag. 

His  Dumeraui  paper!  and  osyi  inctiidc  CtthtflJit  SUai  em 
rfiT  Wcslkaut  Sckadands  (iByl);  Die  .SlnUiir  iaVarialiU  (1B7S): 
Mitrauepual  Pilnt'af*y  <ln  Rcpon  of  U-Sl  G»L  Eiploniion 
si  40th  Pmr..  voL  vi..  1S76)-.  £iMan(  ow  d(r  fallft  it  Lupniu 
(1B70};  ^Aar  dAi  Zirkon  ii8£oK  Hit  aoann  worki  jadud* 
LtliThiuh  ia  Panpafiliit  (litA:  ind  cd.  !»».  18ft);  J^w  miin- 
iktpiHlit  Batluffailutl  da  Atiniialia  iiihI  Ccsleine  (lllrj]. 

ZITHBR  (Gsl  ZWur,  ScUagiillHT,  ^trnoWtter;  TtaL  oMon), 
a  tiame  applied  id  modem  GcnDBny  to  the  aodent  dihata  (f.r), 
10  the  citlerD  ()>.),  and  to  an  instmmeat  which  i>  a  kiod  of 
psalteiy,  coDsiiting  of  ■  ahullow  Bound-cbest  with  riba  hating 
the  oulUne  of  a  BstleDcd  jug  (termed  in  Cfrman  Fliudiin- 
ftrm,  bottlF-shapc).  fn  the  centre  of  Ibe  uiuui-boird  la  a  roM 
tound-bole,  and  the  finger- boon)  with  frets  lies  alODK  the  straight 
tide  of  the  either  in  front  of  the  pcrfonner.  The  nunber  of  the 
itriDgx  varies,  bat  ]6,  jS  and  41  are  the  onst  lunal.  Over  tbe 
Gnfer'boHrdarefDurorGvesfriDgsluiowDBaDMi'ifi.oD  which  the 
melody  is  playtd.  These  five  rDclody  strings  are  stopped  with 
tbe  thumb  and  fingcn  0!  tbe  left 
t      1       i      4      S       liand  and  phidted  with  the  thumb 

rf   _  ; .-3  — =• ^  of  the  li^t   hand,   irhich    omaDy 

^r-  J. — r^J__^_^£:  !,„  4  thumb   ring  with  plectrum. 
^     ^       Nca.  -I    and    J    are   Meet    ilringi; 


>gc»  in  doubV-  »""•  a™l 


lo.  )  of  brass,  and  4 
|HID  wire;  tbe  bass  is  played 
with  the  Gngen  of  the  right 
hand,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  fingering  (be  strings  arc  tuned  in  faurlbs  and  fifths. 
Most  of  the  other  ittings  from  the  6th  are  of  gut.  AH  the 
strings  lie  hoiiiontallv  across  the  aound-board,  beiDg  fastened 
fci  the  osnal  manner  10  hitch  and  wrest  pins.  The  iltber  Is 
placed  on  the  table  in  fronl  of  the  performer,  who  holds  his  right 
arm  10  that  the  wrist  rests  on  the  ^de  of  the  lither  parallel  with 
the  hitch  pins,  the  thumb  being  over  the  Gngcr-boaid. 

the  tuiiat  or  tail  sito  ia  >  "o 

the  real  iDundi  ticiiil  a  loun)  ^ 

and  are  (onwcinia  •len  in  1  m 

CuWny.    The  SIrtitlmllm,  n- 

Dt  pcac.ihapc  umilar  (o  Iha  W 

Dn:ka(  the^tler.   The  finn  £ 

board  with  the  neeption  ofj  c4 

is  finitbed  oS  with  a  ralKd  nl 

ia  ilx  centre  of  thii  np.    1  is 

placed  on  a  table  wlien  h  » 


abovi  did  not  then  enn,  Cil>LO  was  the  name  by  which  the  dtti.  .. 
wu  known  in  Germany,  and  Michael  Praetoiliia.  writing  in  1618, 
tfelit  it  with  both  "  C  ''and  "  Z." 

ZirTAlT.  a  (own  of  Gennany,  In  the  kingdom  of  Sarony,  on 
the  Ut  bank  of  the  Mtuvlau,  near  itaconfloenoe  with  the  Neliae, 
doK  to  (he  Bchemiaa  and  Sileiian  fros[Jer,  )5  m.  by  tbH  S.E. 
of  Bauticn,  48  KS.E.  of  Dresden  and  at  the  junction  of  lines 
<o  Rdcbenberg  (in  Bohemia),  Eibau  and  Hcrmsdarl.  Fop. 
''^S)  34,7o<^  The  (own  hall  dates  from  1844.  and  contains  a 
beautiful  hall  with  rich  stained  glass  windows.  Ammg  the  six 
Evangdital  churches,  the  following  art  noticeable:  that  of 
St  John,  rebuilt  In  18J4-J7.  with  twin  Eptres,  and  the  church  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Faul,  with  iti  elegant  (own,  which  fonncrly 
belonged  to  an  old  Frsndscan  raonaitety.  Tbe  latler  was 
tcitored  ia   iSBi  and  put    of  it  fitted  up  as  an  Ustoikal 


tniienm.  ADOIbct  wing  of  tUs  building  contalna  the  mnni- 
dpal  library  ri  40,000  viduines  and  vituabki  manuicripla. 
ZIttau  is  well  eqvin>ed  with  schools,  iDduding  a  gymnasium 
and  a  commerdal  school,  which  are  both  accommodsted  in  the 
JobasBeun.  and  uveral  technical  iBitilutiODa,  There  vt  alio 
■  tlwMre,  well-equipped  pnblic  baths  and  a  richly  endowed 
hostHtaL  Zittau  is  one  of  the  chief  manulactnrlng  towns  of 
Saniay.  Tbe  leading  bnndi  of  indaitry  is  Unen  uid  damask 
weaving;  but  wnlkn  •tuBs,  trimmings,  kc,  an  alaoproduod 
in  the  bctories  of  the  town,  and  in  the  surrounding  weaving 
vfltages.  liily-si  of  which,  with  iijJSS  (iQoo)  inhabitants, 
are  included  in  the  mnnkipal  jurisdiciion.  Hie  corporation 
owns  valuable  forests  on  (he  mountains  of  Upper  Lnsalla  and 
other  estates,  (be  annual  income  of  which  is  about  £1  s,ooCb 
There  are  varjau;i  steam-mills,  iron-foundries,  brick-fields  and 
potteries  near  the  town,  and  extensive  deposits  of  li|piite. 

Zittau  is  of  Wendish  origin  (Chytawa  is  its  Wendisb  name), 
and  was  made  a  town  by  Ottocsr  II.  of  Bohemia.  It  was  one 
of  tbe  sit  towns  of  the  Lusalian  League  (r346),  at  which  period 
it  belonged  to  Bohemia.  It  suSered  severely  in  the  Hussite 
wan  and  in  tbe  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  wa(  bombarded  and 
burnt  by  the  Austrians  in  ijsT  during  tbe  Seven  Years'  War, 
The  murical  composer  Marschner  (17515-1851)  was  bom  at 

See  Carpcov,  Xaa/nAt  fuiorvm  Zittamtiuii 
•'-lUai,  ZuUh  KFid  ,-"-  " — '-- -  '-■>■  -J 
.piecht,  WepBtiiTT  1 


ZITTBU  KABL  ALFBED  VOH  (iSj^-iVOt),  Gcnnan  palae- 
ontologist, was  bom  at  Bahtingta  id  Baden  on  the  ajth  of 
SeplEmbcr  1S39.  He  was  educated  at  Heidelberg,  Paris  and 
Vienna.  For  a  short  period  be  served  on  tbe  Geological  Survey 
ol  Austria,  and  as  aiaiilaot  in  tbe  mineralogical  rauKum  at 
Vienna.  In  iS6j  he  became  leachsr  of  geology  and  mineialoor 
in  the  polyleduiic  at  C^lsnihe,  and  three  years  kter  he  suc- 
ceeded O^itl  ai  professor  oI  palaeontology  in  tbe  nniveisily 
of  Munich,  with  the  charge  of  tbe  state  collection  of  fossils. 
In  iBSo  he  was  appoiDled  to  tbe  geological  pnfessorship,  and 
eventually  to  the  direaorship  of  the  natural  history  museum 
ol  MunicL  His  earlier  work  comprised  a  monograph  on  the 
Cretafwiui  bivalve  moUuioi  of  Goiau  (i86j-«6)i  and  aa 
nsay  on  the  Tithonian  stage  (iSjo),  regarded  as  equivalent 
(a  the  Purbeck  and  Weaklcn  formations.  In  iS73'-74  he 
accompanied  the  Rohlis  expedition  to  the  Libyan  desert,  the 
primary  results  of  which  were  published  in  Uba  dm  {utr- 
ginitm  BsH  ia  lOrfsthm  WliiU  (1880),  and  further  details  in 
the  PaUmnlBtrapliiai  (1883).  Dr  Zittd  was  distinguished  lor 
hn  palaeontological  researches.  From  iSdg  until  tbe  dose  ol 
his  life  be  was  chief  editor  of  the  Patatimlopapkka  (lounded 
Id  1846  hs  W.  Dunker  and  H.  v(»  Meyer).  In  1S76  he  com- 
moiccd  tbe  publicotlcm  of  his  great  work,  Handhiuh  der  Pdaron' 
Uepc,  which  was  completed  in  iSgj  in  five  volunjes,  the  fifth 
Vcilnnw  on  palaeobotany  being  prepared  by  W.  P.  Schtmpei 
and  A.  Schenk.  To  make  bis  work  as  Irustworthy  as  possible 
Dt  liOA  made  ipedal  studies  of  each  great  group,  commencing 
with  the  foasil  tpoagta,  on  which  he  published  a  mont^raph 
{iBj7-7g).  In  189s  he  issued  a  summary  of  his  larger  woit 
mtitkd  Cmndtatc  da  PalMoulilotie  (ed.  1,  put  r,  Ixttrlt- 
irota,  Rvised  by  Or  Zittel  in  140J;  tbe  American  edition  of 
1900  by  C  R.  EasUnan  is  so  revised,  sometimes  in  oppotitioik 
(0  Ziit^'s  views,  as  to  be  practically  on  independent  work). 
He  was  author  ot  Ah  ia  Umit  (187},  ed-  1,  iSij);  and  DU 
Sakva  (1BS3).  In  iSm  be  published  CackieUe  ia  Galop* 
■ad  PalatmHtt"  ^  ^'^  ^  '9  Joykta-iati,  a  monumental 
history  of  the  progress  of  geohigical  sdence  (Eng.  tians., 
Mrs  Maria  bl,  Ogilvie- Gordon,  1901).  Dr  Zittd  was  Irom  1899 
president  of  (he  Rayal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  In 
1894  he  was  awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  by  the  Ckolofical 
Sadety  of  Lmdon.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  January  1904. 

Obituary  witt<  ponrdt  and  htbKography,  by  Dr  F.  L.  KiteUiL 
GhL  Mat'  (FetHuaiy  1904)-- 
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2i2kA— ZOBEIR  RAHAMA 


2i2KA«  JOHM  (c.  1376-1424).  Bohemiao  general  and  Hussite 
leader,  was  bom  at  Trocnov  in  Bohemia,  of  a  family  which 
belonged  to  the  gentry.  He  took  part  in  the  dvil  wars  in 
Bohemia  in  the  reign  of  Wenceslaus  IV.,  during  which  he  lost 
one  eye  in  a  skirmish.  He  was  from  his  youth  connected  with 
the  court,  and  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  Queen  Sophia. 
2iika's  name  first  became  prominent  when  the  Hussite  movement 
began.  When  in  1419  a  Hussite  procession  was  stoned  at 
Prague  from  the  town  hall,  2i&a  httded  those  who  threw  the 
town  councillors  from  its  windows.  When  a  temporary  armis- 
tice was  concluded  between  the  partisans  of  King  Slgismund 
and  the  citizens  of  Prague,  2iika  marched  to  Tlzdi  (Pilsen) 
with  his  followers,  but  soon  left  that  city,  and,  after  defeating 
at  Sudomer  the  partisans  of  Sigismund,  arrived  at  Tabor,  the 
newly  founded  stronghold  of  the  advanced  Hussites.  Ziika 
took  a  Urge  part  in  the  organization  of  the  new  military  com- 
munity and  became  one  of  the  four  captains  of  the  people 
{hejtmaru)  who  were  at  its  head.  Meanwhile  Sigismund, 
king  of  the  Germans  and^king  of  Hungary,  invaded  Bohemia, 
dauning  the  crown  as  the  Jacir  of  his  brother  Wenceslaus. 
Menaced  by  Sigismund,  the  citizens  of  Prague  entreated  the 
Taborites  for  assistance.  Led  by  2i2ka  and  their  other  captains, 
the  Taborites  set  out  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
At  Prague  2i2ka  and  his  men  took  up  a  strong  poution  on  the 
hill  then  known  as  the  Vitkov,  on  the  spot  where  2izkoz,  a 
suburb  of  Prague,  now  stands.  At  the  end  of  June  (x4ao) 
the  siege  of  the  city  began,  and  on  the  14th  of  July  the  armies 
of  Sigismund  made  a  general  attack.  A  strong  German  force 
assaulted  the  position  on  the  Vitkov  which  secured  the  Hussite 
communications  with  the  open  country.  Mainly  through  the 
heroism  of  2i2ka,  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  forces  of 
Sigismund  abandoned  the  siege.  Shortly  afterwards  (August 
92,  1420)  the  Taborites  left  Prague  and  returned  to  Tabor. 
2iika  was  now  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the  partisans 
of  Sigismund,  particularly  with  the  powerful  Romanist,  Ulrich 
of  Rosenberg.  By  this  struggle,  in  which  2i2ka  was  invariably 
successful,  the  Hussites  obtained  possession  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Bohenua,  which  Sigismund  now  left  for  a  time.  It  was 
proposed  to  elect  a  Polish  prince  to  the  throne;  but  meanwhile 
the  estates  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  met  at  Caslav  on  the 
ist  of  June  142 1,  decided  to  appoint  a  provisional. government, 
consisting  of  twenty  members  chosen  firom  all  the  political 
and  religious  parties  of  the  country,  2i2ka,  who  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  at  Caslav,  being  dected  as  one  of  the  two 
representatives  of  Tabor.  He  summarily  suppressed  some 
disturbances  on  the  pait  of  a  fanatical  sect  called  the  Adamites. 
He  continued  his  campaigns  against  the  Romanists  and  ad* 
berents  of  Sigismund;  and  having  captured  a  small  castle 
near  Litom^fice  (Ldtmeritz)  he  retained  possession  of  it — the 
only  reward  for  his  great  services  that  he  ever  received  or 
claimed.  According  to  the  Hussite  custom  he  gave  the  biblical 
name  of  "  Chalice  "  to  this  new  possession,  and  henceforth 
adopted  the  signature  of  *'  2izka  of  the  Chalice."  Later,  in 
14  21,  he  was  severdy  wounded  while  besieging  the  castle  of 
R&bi,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  remaining  eye.  Though  now 
totally  blind,  he  continued  to  command  the  armies  of  Tabor. 
At  the  end  of  1421  Sigismund,  again  attempting  to  subdue 
Bohemia,  obtained  possession  of  the  important  town  of  Kutna 
Horn  (Kuttenberg).  2i2ka,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the- united 
armies  of  Tabor  and  Prague,  at  first  retreated  to  Kolin;  but 
after  having  received  reinforcements  he  attadied  and  defeated 
Sigismund's  army  at  the  village  of.Nebovid  between  Kolin  and 
Kutna  Hora  (January  6,  1422).  Sigismund  lost  12,000  men 
and  only  escaped  himsdf  by  rapid  flight.  Sigismund's  forces 
made  a  last  stand  at  Ntoiecky  Brod  (Deutschbrod)  on  the  lotb 
of  January,  but  the  dty  was  stormed  by  the  Bohemians,  and, 
contrary  to  2i2ka*s  orders,  its  defenders  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Eariy  in  1423  internal  dissensions  among  the  Hussites  led  to 
dvil  war.  &kz,  as  leader  of  the  Taborites^ddeated  the  men 
of  Prague  and  the  Utraquist  nobles  at  Hdric  on  the  27th  of 
April;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  news  that  a  new  crusade 
against  Bohemia  was  being  prepared,  induced  the  HussUes  to 


oondnde  an  armiatioe'at  Konof^  on  tbe  S4t]i  cl  June  14^5 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  so-called  cnisadets  had  dupixsed  wiu>- 
out  evea  attempting  to  enter  Bohemia,  tbe  iatcmal  diswrnwiTj 
broke  out  afresh.    During  his  temporary  rule  over.  Boiwfffi 
Prince  Sigismund  Koiybutovi£  of  Poland  had   s^spoiBted  ss 
governor  of  the  dty  of  KxAlov6  Hrsdec  (Kdniggrfttx)  Borek. 
lord  of  Miletinek,  who  bdonged  to  the  moderate  Hoiate,  thg 
so-called  Utraquist,  party.    After  the  departure  of  tbe  PoL^ 
prince  the  dty  of  KxAlov£  Hradec,  in  whidi  tbe  deiDocn:> 
party  now  obtained  the  upper  hand,  rdused  to  recognize  Bcrek 
as  its  ruler,  and  called  2iika  to  its  aid.    He  acceded  to  tk 
demand,  and  ddeated  the  Utraquists  under  Bocek  at  tbe  fare 
of  Strachov,  near  the  dty  of  Krilov£  Hradec  (August  4,  14  23'* 
2i2ka  now  attempted  to  invade  Hungary,  which  was  lUKler  tk 
rule  of  his  old  enemy  King  Sigismund.    Though  this  Hungariaa 
campaign  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  great  supermity  <:<: 
the  Hungarians,  it  ranks  among  the  greatest  military  exp2ut> 
of  2i2ka,  on  account  of  the  skill  he  diq^layed  in  retreat,    la 
1424,  dvil  war  having  again  broken  out  in  Bohemia,  2iikA 
dedsivdy  ddeated  the  Praguers  and  Utraquist  nobles  at  Sk^ 
on  the  6th  of  January,  and  at  Maleaov  on  the  7th  of  June,    b 
September  he  marched  on  Prague,  but  on  the  i4tb  of  tt.: 
month  peace  was  conduded  between  the  Hussite  parties  throng, 
the  influence  of  John  of  Rokycan,  afterwards  Utraquist    arch- 
bishop of  Prague.    It  was  agreed  that  the  now  reunited  Hns&re3 
should  attack  Moravia,  part  of  which  country  was  still  hdd  L> 
Sigismund's  partisans,  and  that  2i2ka  should  be  the  leads  b 
thL  campaign.    But  he  died  of  the  i^gue  at  Pribyslav  (October 
XI,  X434)  before  reaching  the  Moravian  frontier. 

See  Count  Lfktsow,  Behemiar  on  Historical  5keCci    (Loodng, 
1896);  Louis  User.  Jetat  Ziika  in   "  NmneUesJUudes    Saes." 

a's  career  fer 
Tomek,  J^* 

^2ka  is  the  hero  of  a  novel  by  George  Sand,  of  a  German  epic  ty 
Meiasfaer,  and  of  a  Bohemian  tragedy  by  Alois  Jirasek.  (L.) 

ZLATOUST,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cfa, 
dose  to  the  river  Ufa,  in  a  picturesque  valley  of  the  midu> 
Urals,  X925  ft.  above  lea  level,  199  m.  by  rail  £.N.£.  of  ibe 
town  of  UfL  Pop.  30,973.  Tbe  town  has  a  first-dass  meteoro- 
logical and  magnetical  observatory,  a  cathedral  and  a  museum; 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  mining  administration  for  the  ZlatoLst 
district,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  fnoduce  and 
manufactured  wares. 

ZNAIH  (Czech  Zncjmo)^  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  50  n. 
S.W.  of  BrtLnn  by  raiL  Pop.  (zgoo)  x6,26x,  mostly  Germia. 
It  is  picturesqudy  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thaya. 
Tbe  site  of  the  former  fortifications  is  occupied  by  a  piomcnarie 
The  R&uberturm  is  a  rdic  of  the  old  castle  of  the  maTgra\cs 
of  Moravia;  the  round  castle-chapd,  known  as  the  hcatbcn 
temple  (Heiden-Tempd),  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the  i  :th 
century,  was  at  one  time  considered  the  most  ancient  builJir;; 
in  Moravia.  The  Gothic  church  of  St  Nicholas  was  built  about 
X348  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.;  the  town  house,  with  3 
Gothic  tower,  250  ft.  high,  dates  from  about  1446.  The  andeiii 
and  once  pdwerf ul  Premonstratensian  abbey  of  Brack,  east  <A 
the  town,  is  now  occupied  as  barracks. 

The  present  town  of  Znaim  was  founded  in  1226  by  Ottacar  I 
of  Bohemia  on  the  site  of  Znojmo,  the  ancient  capital  of  ibt 
tributary  margraves  of  Moravia,  which  had  been  destroyed  b 
1x45.  Znaim  is  best  known  to  history  for  the  armistice  coc- 
dnded  here  in  X809  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  betwceo 
Napdten  I.  and  the  archduke  Charles.  In  x866  the  Pnesians 
occupied  the  town  from  July  13th  tOl  September  3rd.  TLt 
novelist  Karl  PosCl  (1793-X864),  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonys 
of  Charles  Sealsfidd,  was  bom  at  Poppitz,  a|  m.  S.W. 

ZOBEIR  BAHAMA  (1830-  ),  Egyptian  pasha  ac4 
Sudanese  governor,  came  of  the  Gemaab  section  of  the  Jaalin. 
and  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  claims  descent  from  the 
Koreiab  tribe  through  Abbas,  unde  of  Mahomet.  He  became 
prominent  as  the  moat  energetic  and  intelligent  of  the  Anb 
ivory  and  slavo  traders  who  about  x86o  estabUsbod  tbcnieivck 
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OH  the  White  KSLe  and  ia  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.    Nominally  a 
subject  of  £iK)rptt  he  raised  an  army  oC  several  thousand  well- 
armed  blacks  and  became  a  daaserous  rival  to  the  Egyptian 
authorities.    At  the  height  of  hta  power  Zobcir  was  visited 
(187  s)  by  Georg  Schwdndirth,  who  found  him  "surnninded 
with  a  court  which  was  little  less  than  princsdy  in  its  details" 
iHaxri  of  Africa,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xv.).    In  iSd^aa  expedition  sent 
from  Khartum  into  the  Bahr-eUGhaaal  was  attacked  by  Zobeir 
and  completely  defeated,  its  cmnmander  being  dain.    Zobeir 
represented  that  he  was  blameless  in  this  matter,  received  a 
"  pardon»"  and  wss  himself  ^pointed  governor  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal»  where  he  was  practically  independent.    In  1873  ^ 
attacked  the  sultan  of  Darfur,  and  the  khedive  Isouul  gave  him 
the  rank  of  bey  and  sent  troops  to  oo-operate.    After  he  had 
conquered  Darfur  ( 1874) ,  Zobeir  vf»s  made  a  pasha,  but  he  claimed 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  being  made  governor-general  of 
the  new  province,  and  went  to  Cairo  in  the  spring  of  1876  to 
press  his  title.    He  was  now  £n  the  power  of  the  EgypUan 
authorities,  who  prevented  his  return,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
go  to  Constantinople  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
In  1878,  however,  his  sob  Suleiman,  having  got  possession  of  the 
Bahr-el-Ghaasal,  and  aaing  on  instructions  from  his  father, 
defied  the  authority  of  General  Gordon,  the  new  governor- 
general  of   the  Sudan.    Gordon  sent  Romolo  Gesai  against 
Suleiman,  who  was  subdued  after  an  arduous  campaign  and 
executed.     During  the  campaign  Zobeir  offered,  if  he  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Sudan,  to  restore  order  and  to  pay  a 
revenue  of  £25.000  a  year  to  the  khedive.    Gordon  declined  this 
help,  and  subsequently,  for  his  instigation  of  the  revolt,  Zobeir 
was  condenmed  to  death,  but  the  trial  was  a  farce,  the  sentence 
was  remitted,  and  he  remained  at  Cairo,  now  in  high  favour 
with  the  khedival  court.    In  March  1884,  Gordon,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Khartum  to  effect,  il  possible,  the  relief  of  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  in  the  Sudan,  astonished  Europe  by  requesting  that 
Zobeir,  whose  son  he  had  overthrown  and  whose  trade  he  bad 
mined,  should  be  sent  to  Khartum  as  his  successor.^    Zobeir, 
described  by  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  who  knew  him  well,  as  "  a 
quiet,  far-seeing,  thoughtful  man  of  iron  will — a  bom  ruler  of 
men"  {Makdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  book  v.),  might 
have  been  able  to  stem  the  mahdist  movement.    But  to  re« 
instate  the  notorious  slave-dealer  was  regarded  in  London  as 
too  perilous  an  expedient,  even  in  the  extreme  circumstances 
then  existing,  although  Colonel  Stewart  (Gordon's  companion 
in  Khartum),  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  Nubar  Pasha  in  Cairo, 
and  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr  Gladstone,  all  favotured  such  a 
course.    In  March  1885  Zobeir  was  arrested  in  Caira  by  order 
of  the  British  government  for  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  mahdi  and  other  enemies  of  Egypt,  and  was  interned  at 
Gibraltar.    In  August  1887  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Cairo, 
'  and  alter  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  was  permitted  (1899)  to 
settle  in  his  native  country.    He  establisbed  himself  on  his 
estates  at  Geili,  some  30  m.  N.  of  Khartum. 

See  GoKOON,  Charles  Georcb,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

.ZODIAC  (6  TcoSuwds  k^cXos,  from  ^uBiov,  "a  little 
animal  **),  in  astronomy  and  astrology,  an  imaginary  zone  of  the 
heavens  within  which  lie  the  paths  of  the  sun,  moon  and  prin- 
cipal planets.  It  is  bounded  by  two  circles  equidistant  from 
the  ediptic»  about  eighteen  degrees  apart;  and  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  signs,  and  marked  by  twelve  constellations.  These 
twelve  consteUations,  with  the  symbols  of  the  signs  which  cosre- 
spond  to  them,  arc  as  follows:— 


Aries,  the  Ram 
TauniB,  the  Bull 
Gemini,  the  Twins 
Cancer,  the  Crab 
Leo,  the  Lion 
Virgo,  the  Virgin 


Libra,  the  Balance 
Scorpio,  the  Scorpioo 
Sagittarius,  the  Archer 
Capricornus.  the  Goat 
Aquarius,  the  Water-carrier     t» 
Pisces,  the  Fishes  H 


Hi 


^  Gordon  and  Zobeir  met  in  Cairo  on  the  25th  and  36th  of  January 
(see  £|;ypx  No.  13  of  1884)  and  Gordon  from  that  time  onward 
asked  Tor  Zobelr's  help.  It  was  not,  however,  until  tho  loth  of 
March  that  hi<t  wish  was  made  public,  in  a  telegram  from  Khartum 

published  in  The  Times. 


The  signs — the  Greek  Addcean^fiAyMO^are  geometrical 
divisions  thirty  degrees  in  extent,  counted  from  the  spring 
equinox  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  progress  throu^  them. 
The  whole  series  accordingly  shifts  westward  through  the  effect 
of  precession  by  about  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years.  At 
the  moment  of  crossing  the  equator  towards  Uie  north  the  sun 
is  said  to  be  at  the  first  point  of  Aries;  some  thirty  days  later 
it  enters  Taurus,  and  so  on  through  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius  and  Pisces. 
The  constellations  bearing  the  same  names  coincided  approit' 
mately  in  position,  when  Hipparchus  observed  them  at  Rhodes, 
with  the  divisions  they  designate.  The  discrepancy  now,  how> 
ever,  amounts  to  the  entire  breadth  of  a  sign,  the  sun's  path  in 
Aries  lying  among  the  stars  of  Pisces,  in  Taurus  among  those 
of  Aries,  Ice 

Assyria  and  Babylema. — ^The  twelvefold  division  of  the  lodiac 
was  evidently  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  twelve  full  moons 
in  successive  parts  of  it  in  the  course  of  each  year.  This  ap- 
proximate reUtion  was  first  systematically  developed  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  and  formed  the  starting- 
point  for  all  their  divisions  of  time.  As  the  year  separated, 
as  it  were  of  itself,  into  twdve  months,  so  the  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  "  double  hours,"  and  the  great  cosmical  period  of 
43,200  years  into  twelve  "  sars."  Each  sar,  month  and  hour 
was  represented  at  once  visibly  and  symbolically  by  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  "  furrow  "  drawn  by  the  solar  Bull  across  the  heavens. 
The  idea  of  tracing  the  sun's  path  among  the  stars  was,  when  it 
occurred  to  Chaldaean  astronomers^  an  original  and,  relatively 
to  their  means,  a  recondite  one.  We  owe  to  its  realiaation  by 
them  the  constitution  and  nomenclature  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zoduu^  Assynui  cylinders  and  inscriptions  indicate  for 
the  familiar  series  of  our  text-books  an  antiquity  of  some  four 
thousand  years.  Ages  before  Assur-bani'-pal  reigned  at  Nineveh 
the  eighth  month  (Marcbesvan)  was  known  as  "  the  month  of 
the  star  of  the  Scorpion,"  the  tenth  (Tebet)  belonged  to  the 
"  star  of  the  Goat,"  the  twelfth  (Adar)  to  the  "  star  of  the  Fish 
of  Ea."*  The  motive  underlying  the  choice  of  symbols  is  in 
a  few  cases  obvious,  but  in  most  remains  conjectural.  The 
attributes  of  the  deities  appointed  to  preside  over  the  months 
and  signs  were  to  some  extent  influential.  Two  of  them,  in- 
deed, took  direct  possession-  of  their  respective  portions  of  the 
sky.  The  zodiacal  Virgo  is  held  to  represent  the  Assyrian 
Venus,  Ishtar,  the  ruling  divinity  of  the  sixth  month,  and 
Sagittarius  the  archer-god  Nergal,  to  whom  tlw  ninth  month 
was  dedicated.  But  no  uniform  system  of  selection  was  pur- 
sued, or  riather  perhaps  the  results  of  several  systems,  adopted 
at  various  epochs,  and  under  the  influence  of  varying  om-ents 
of  ideas,  became  amalgamated  in  the  final  series. 

This,  there  is  resson  to  believe,  was  the  upshot  of  a  pre- 
historic reform.    So  far  as  positive  records  go,  Aries  was  always 
the  first  sign.    But  the  arrangement  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  comparatively  modem  one.    None  of  the 
brighter  stars  of  the  constellation  could  be  said  even  rougUy 
to  mark  the  equinox  much  before  x8oo  b.c;  during  a  long, 
stretch  of  previous  time  the  leading  position  belonged  to  the 
stars  of  Taurus.*    Numerous  indications  accordingly  point  to 
a  corresponding  primitive  sodiac    Setting  aside  as  doubtful 
evidence  derived  from  interpretations  of  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
we  meet,  in  connexion  with  Mithraic  and  Mylittic  legends, 
reminiscences  of  a  zodiac  and  religious  calendar  in  whidi  the 
Bull  led  the  «ay.«    ^izgais 

Candidus  aiuatis  aperit  cam  oormbns  annua 
Taurus 

perpetuates  the  tradition.    And  the  Pleiades  continued,  within 
historical  memory,  to  be  the  first  asteiiam  ol  the  kmar  zodiac. 

*  Lenonnant,  QwftMS  dt  VHistoin,  i.  936. 

'The  possibility  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  the 
"  gtars  ol  the  months  "  were  determined  by  their  heliacal  risines 
(see  Boaanquct  and  Sayce  on  Babylonian  astronomy,  in  Monmy 
Noiicts  Roy.  A  sir.  Soc  zl.  1x7).  This  would  give  a  further  cxtcn- 
aon  backwards  of  over  1000  years,  during  which  the  equinox  might 
have  occurred  in  the  month  of  the  Ram. 

*  J.  B.  F.  Lajard,  Ruhcrches  sur  le  CulU  dc  Uifhta^  p.  605. 
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In  the  Chaldaeftn  signs  (ragm^ti  of  several  distinct  strata 
of  thought  appear  to  be  embedded.  From  one  point  of  view 
they  shadow  out  the  great  epic  of  the  desttmes  of  the  human 
race,  again,  the  umversal  solar  myth  claims  a  share  in  them, 
hoary  traditions  were  brought  into  ex  post  facto  oonnezion  with 
thera,  or  they  served  to  oommemorate  simple  meteorological 
and  astronomical  facts. 

The  first  Babylonian  month  Nisan,  dedicated  to  Anu  and  Bel, 
was  that  of  "  sacrifice  ",  and  its  assodatioo  with  the  Ram 
as  the  chief  primitive  object  of  sacrifice  is  thus  intelligible.* 
According'  to  an  altemauve  explanation,  the  heavenly  Ram, 
placed  as  leader  in  front  of  the  flock  of  the  stars,  merely  em* 
bodied  a  spontaneous  figure  of  the  popular  imagination.  An 
antique  persuasion,  that  the  grand  cycle  of  creation  opened  under 
the  first  sign,  has  been  transmitted  to  modem  cognizance  by 
Dante  {Inf.  L  38).  The  human  race,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
supposed  to  have  come  into  being  under  Taurus.  The 
solar  interpretation  of  the  sign  goes  back  to  the  far- 
off  time  when  the  year  began  with  Taurus,  and  the  sim 
was  conceived  of  as  a  bull  entering  upon  the  great  furrow  «f 
heaven  as  he  ploughed  his  way  among  the  stars.  In  the  third 
month  and  sign  the  building  of  the  first  dty  and  the 
"  fratricidal  brothersr— theRomnlus  and  Remusof  Roman 

legend— were  brought  to  mind.  The  appropriate  symbol  was 
at  first  indifferently  a  pile  of  bricks  or  two  male  children,  always 
on  early  monuments  placed  feet  to  feet.  The  retro- 
grade movement  of  a  crab  typified,  by  an  easy  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  the  retreat  of  the  sun  from  h^  farthest 
northern  excursion,  and  Cancer  was  constituted  the  sign  of  the 
summer  solstice.  The  Lion,  as  the  symbol  of  fire, 
represented  the  cidmination  of  the  solar  beat.  In 
the  sixth  month,  the  descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades  in  search 
of  her  lost  husband  Tammux  was  celebrated,  and 
the  sign  of  the  Virgin  had  thus  a  purely  mytho- 
logical signification. 

The  history  of  the  seventh  sign  is  somewhat  complicated. 
The  earlier  Greek  writers— Eudoxus,  Eratosthenes,  Hip- 
parchus— knew  of  only  eleven  zodiacal  symbols,  but  made 
one  do  double  duty,  extending  the  Scorpion  across  the  seventh 
and  ei^th  divisions.  The  Balance,  obviously  indicating  the 
equality  of  day  and  ni^t,  is  first  mention«i  as  the  sign  of  the 
Ubn  autumnal  equinox  by  Oeminus  and  Varro,  and  ob- 
w  tained,  through  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  official  re- 

Stoi^fkh  cognition  in  the  Julian  calendar.  Nevertheless, 
Virgil  (Ceorg.  i.  ja)  regarded  the  space  it  presided  over  as  to 
much  waste  land,  provisionally  occupied  by  the  **  Claws "  of 
the  Scorpion,  but  readily  available  for  the  apotheosis  <rf 
Augustus.  Libra  was  not  of  Greek  invention.  Ptolemy,  who 
himself  chiefly  used  the  "  Claws  "  (Xi|Xaf),  speaks  of  it  as  a 
distinctively  Chaldaean  sign;*  and  it  occurs  as  an  extra- 
zodiacal  asterism  in  the  Chinese  sphere.  An  andent  Chinese 
law,  moreover,  prescribed  the  r^ularization  of  wdghts  and 
measures  at  the  spring  equinox.*  No  representation  of  the 
seventh  sign  has  yet  been  discovered  on  any  Euphraiean  monu- 
ment;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  dgfath  is  frequently  doubled,' 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  in  the  pair  of  zodiacal  scorpions 
carved  on  Assyrian  cylinders  (he  prototype  of  the  Greek 
scor(>ion  and  daws.  Both  Libra  and  the  sign  it  eventually 
superseded  thus  owned  a  Chaldaean  birthplace.  The  struggle 
of  rival  systems  of  nomenclature,  from  which  our  aodiacal 
series  resulted,  is  pUinly  visible  in  tlielr  alternations;  and  the 
daims  of  the  competing  signs  wvre  iOng  sought  to  be  conciliated 
by  representing  the  Balance  as  held  between  the  daws  of  the 
Scorpion. 
The  definitive  dedine  of  the  stto*s  power  after  the  aatumnal 

*  Sayce.  Tratuaciions  of  the  Society  of  BMieal  Archaeohgy,  lii. 
162.  • 


'In  dting  a  Chaldaean  observation  of  Mercury  dating  from 
13s  B.C.  [Amagest.  n.  170,  ed.  Hahna). 
"See  Uranographie  Chinotse,  by  Gustav  Schlegel,  who.  however, 


daims  an  extravagant  antiquity  for  the  ChiniAie  constellational 
system. 
*  Lenormant.  Origmes,  I  267. 


equinox  was  t3rpified  by  pladng  a  Scorpion  a»  the  ajmhti  d 
darkness  in  the  eighth  sign.    Sagittarius,  figufcd  later  as  1 
Centaur,  stood  for  the  Babylooian  Man.  Caprioorans 
the  sign  of  the  winter  solttice»  is  plausibly  oonaected 
with  the  caprine  nurse  d  the  young  solar  god  ia  Orie&tal 
legends,  of  which  that  of  Zeus  and  Amalthia  is  a 
variant.*  The  fish'tailedGoat  of  the  zodiac  presents 
a  close  anatogy  with  the  Mexican  calendar  sign    Cipacui. 
a./kind  of  marine  monster  resembling  a  narwhaL*    AqiiaLri«:s  is 
a  stdl  more  exdusivdy  meteorologlcai  sign  than  Leo.     The 
eleventh  month  was  known  in  Euplwatean  regions  as 
thar  of  "want  and  nin."    The  dduge  was  trmdi- 
tlon.^!ly  associated  with  it.    It  was  represented  in  Axiiacd 
syR.buUsm  by  the  god  Ramman,  crowned  with  a  tiara  and 
pouring  water  from  a  vase,  or  more  generally  by  the  vaoc  and 
water  without  the  god.   The  icsuniption  of  agricttltiual  labovn 
after  the  deluge  was  commemorated  hn  the  twelfth  month,  and 
a  mystical  association  of  the  fishes,  which  were  its        -^,,. 
sign,  with  the  life  alter  death  is  evident  in  a  monu- 
ment   of   Assyrian   origin   described   by   Clennoat-Ganceao, 
showing  a  corpse  guarded  by  a  pair  of  fish-gods.'   The  doabhag 
of  the  sign  of  Pisces  still  wcalls,  armrding  to  Sayce,*  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Babylonian  calendar,  in  wUch  a  year  of  360  dajs 
was  supplemented  once  in  six  3rean  by  a  thirteenth  month,  a 
second  Adar.    To  the  double  month  corresponded  the  double 
sign  of  the  "  Fishes  of  Hea."» 

Cydical  Meaning  of  the  Succession  of  S^ns. — The  cydicai 
meaning  of  the  succession  of  fiodlacal  signs,  thou^  now  ob> 
scured  by  interpolations  and  substitutions,  was  piobafaly  once 
dear  and  entire.  It  is  curiously  reflected  in  the  adventures  of 
the  Babylonian  Hercules,  the  solar  hero  Gi^mcsh  (see  Gxl> 
OAXESH,  Epic  op).  They  were  recorded  in  the  Gomparati\-ely 
late  surviving  version  of  the  7th  century  b.c,  on  twelve  tahlet% 
with  an  obvious  design  of  correlation  with  the  twelve  divisioBB 
of  the  sun's  annual  course.  Gilgameah*s  conquest  of  the  divine 
byll  was  placed  under  Taurus;  his  slaying  of  the  tsnaat  Khum- 
baba  (the  prototype  of  Getyon)  in  the  fifth  month  typified  the 
victory  of  light  over  darkness,  represented  in  plastic  art  by  the 
group  of  a  lion  killing  a  hull,  which  is  the  form  ordloaiily  givta 
to  the  sign  Leo  on  Ninevite  cylindexs.  *  The  wooing  of  Ishtar  bx 
the  hero  of  the  epic  faUs  under  Virgo,  and  his  encounter  with 
two  scorpion  men,  guardians  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sua, 
under  Scorpio.  The  deventh  tablet  narrates  the  dduge;  the 
twelfth  associates  the  apotheosis  of  Eaboai  with  the  sodiiacal 
emblems  of  the  resurrection. 

In  the  formation  of  the  consullations  of  the  sodiac  fittle 
regard  was  paid  to  stellar  oonfiguratioos.  The  Chaldaeaos 
chose  three  stars  In  sach  sign  to  be  the  *'  oonociUor  gods'*  of 
the  planets.^  These  were  called  by  the  Greeks  "dccans," 
because  ten  degrees  of  the  ecUptic  and  ten  days  of  the  year  were 
presided  over  by  each.  The  college  of  the  decaas  was  con- 
cdved  as  moving,  by  their  annual  risings  and  settings,  in  aa 
"  eternal  dicult "  between  the  infernal  and  supernal  regioBs. 
Modem  asterisms  first  appear  in  the  Phaenomena  of  Hudorus 
about  370  B.C.  But  Eudoxus,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  con- 
sulted, not  the  heavens,  but  a  celestial  globe  of  an  anteiicr 
epodi,.oD  which  the  stars  and  the  tigra  were  forced  into  ua< 
natural  agreement.  The  representation  thus  handed  down  Ob 
the  verses  of  Aratus)  has  been  thought  to  tally  best  with  the 
state  of  the  sky  about  aooo  b.c.;"  and  the  mention  of  a  pole- 
star,  for  which  Eudoxus  was  rebuked  by  Hipparchus,  seems,*  as 
W.  T.  Lynn  pointed  out."  to  refer  to  the  time  whfiu  a  DiacQAis 

*  Lenormant,  OrigineSt  L  267. 

*  Humboldt,  Vues  des  CordtUhres  (1810),  p.  157. 

*  Rev  ArcJUot.  (1879).  p.  344. 

*  Trans.  Soc,  Btbl  Archa^B.  x66. 

*  The  eod  Ea  or  Hca,  the  Oanaes  of  Berossus,  equivalent  to  tlic 
fi&h-god  t>agon,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  protagomat  in  the  Chal- 
daean drama  of  the  deluge. 

"  Lenormant.  OngtneSt  I.  3A0. 

"  Died.  Sic.  Hist.,  ii.  30,  where,  however,  by  an  obvkms  niitake 
the  number  of  "  coundllor  eods  "  is  stated  at  only  thirty. 
**  R.  BroT^-n,  Babylonian  Record,  No.  3,  p.  34. 
"  Baitylonwn  Record,  Na  s.  p.  79. 
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ttood  near  the  pole.  The  dtta  afforded  by  Eudoztts,  however, 
fti«  far  too  vague  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  chronologiGal 
Gonclasioo. 

Egypiiam  Zodiacal  Signs. — ^The  Egyptians  adopted  from  the 
Greeks,  with  considerable  modifications  of  its  attendant  sym- 
bolism, the  twelve-fold  division  of  the  sodiac  Aries  became  the 
Fleece;  two  Sprouting  Plants,  typifying  equality  or  resem- 
blance, stood  for  Gemini;  Cancer  was  re-named  Scarabaeus; 
Leo  'was  converted,  from  the  aze-like  configuration  of  its  chief 
stars,  into  the  Knife:  Libra  into  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun,  a 
reminiscence,  apparently,  of  the  Euphratean  association  of 
the  seventh  month  with  a  "holy  mound,"  designating  the 
bibh'cal  tower  of  BabeL  A  Serpent  was  the  Egyptian  equi- 
valent of  Scorpio;  the  Arrow  only  of  Sagittarius  was  retained; 
Capricomus  became  "  Life,"  or  a  Mirror  as  an  image  of  life; 
Aquarius  survived  as  Water;  Taurus,  Virgo  and  Pisces  re- 
mained unchanged.*  The  motive  of  some  cl  the  substitutions 
was  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  must  have  ensued  from  the 
dupb'cation  of  previously  existing  native  asterisras;  thus,  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  Lions  were  composed  of  totally  different 
stars.  Abstractions  in  other  cases  rephiced  concrete  objects, 
with  the  general  result  of  effacing  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  Greek  zodiac  as  a  "circle  of  living  things." 

S^m4  of  Creek  System. — Early  Zoroastrian  writings,  though 
impregnated  with  star-worship,  show  no  traces  of  an  attempt 
to  organise  the  heavenly  array.  In  the  Bmtdakisk,  however 
(9th  century),  the  twelve  "  Akhttis,"  designated  by  the  same 
names  as  our  signs,  lead  the  army  of  Ormflsd,  while  the  seven 
"Awakhtirs"  or  planets  (including  a  meteor  and  a  comet) 
fight  for  Ahriinan.  The  knowledge  of  the  solar  sodiac  thus 
turned  to  account  for  dualistic  purposes  was  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  the  Greeks.  By  them,  too,  it  was  introduced  into 
Hindustan.  Aiyabhata,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  reckoned  by  the  same  signs  as  HIpparcbus.  They  were 
transmitted  from  India  by  Buddhist  missionaries  to  China,  but 
remained  in  abeyance  until  the  Jesuit  reform  of  Chinese 
astronomy  in  the  x7th  century. 

Chinese  Zodiacal  Signs.^^Thc  native  Chinese  zodiacal  system 
was  of  unexampled  complexity.  Besides  divisions  into  twenty- 
eight  and  twenty-four  parts,  it  included  two  distinct  duodenary 
series.  The  (se  or  "  stations  "  were  referred  by  E.  C.  Biot  to 
the  date  11 11  b.c.  Measured  from  the  winter  soktice  of  that 
epoch^  they  corresponded,  In  conformity  with  the  Chinese 
method  of  observation  by  intervals  of  what  we  now  caU  right 
ascension,  to  equal  portions  of  the  celestial  equator.*  Projected 
upon  the  ecliptic,  these  were  considerably  unequal,  and  the  Ise 
accordingly  differed  essentially  from  the  Chaldaean  and  Greek 
signs.  Their  use  was  chiefly  astrological,  and  their  highly 
figurative  names—*'  Great  Splendour,"  "  Immense  Void," 
"Fire  of  the  Phoenix,"  &c. — had  reference  to  no  particular 
stars.  They  became  virtually  merged  in  the  Eii^ropean  series, 
stamped  with  official  recognition  over  two  centuries  ago.  The 
twenty-four  tsieki  or  Atmi-tse  were  probably  invented  to  mark 
the  course  of  weather  changes  throtighout  the  year.  Their 
appellations  are  purely  meteorological 

The  characteristic  Chinese  mode  of  dividing  the  "yellow 
road  "of  the  sun  was,  however,  by  the  twelve  "cycUcal  animals" 
—Rat,  Ox,  Tiger,  Hare,  Dragon  or  Crocodile,  Serpent,  Horse, 
Sheep,  Monkey,  Hen,  Dog,  Pig.  The  opening  sign  corresponds 
to  our  Aquarius,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rat  is,  in  the  far 
East,  frequently  used  as  an  ideograph  for  "water."  But  here 
the  agreement  ceases.  For  the  Chinese  series  has  the  strange 
peculiarity  of  proceeding  In  a  retrograde  direction  or  against 
the  course  of  the  sun.  Thus,  the  second  sign  (of  the  Ox) 
occupies  the  position  of  Capricorn,  the  third  that  of  Sagittarius, 
and  80  on.  The  explanation  of  this  seeming  anomaly  is  to  be 
found  in  the  primitive  destination  of  the  "animals"  to  the 
P^uposes  of  an  "horary  sodiac."  Their  succession,  established 
to  mark  the  hours  of  day  and  night,  was  not  unnaturalJ> 

I  Bnigich,  Z.  D.  M.  C,  ix.  513. 

■Biot.  Journ.  des  Savans,  18J9.  p.  739,  and  1840,  p.  i$1: 
GauUiU  Hiit  Ar^lilr.  Chinoise,  p.  9. 


associated  wfth  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sphere  from  east 
to  west.*  They  are  unquestionably  of  native  origin.  Tradition 
ascribes  their  invention  to  Tajao,  minister  of  the  emperor 
Hwang-ti,  who  reigned  e.  2697  B-c.,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  placed 
kter  than  the  7tb  century  B.C.* 

The  Chinese  circle  of  the  "  animals  "  obtained  eariy  a  wide 
diffusion.  It  was  adopted  by  Tatars,  Turks  and  Mongols,  in 
Tibet  and  Tong-king,  Japan  and  Korea.  It  is  denominated  by 
Humboldt*  the  "zodiac  of  hunters  and  shepherds,"  and  he 
adds  that  the  presence  in  it  of  a  tiger  gives  it  an  exclusively 
Asiatic  character.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  designed  for 
astronomical  emplojrmenL  From  the  first  it  served  to  char- 
acterize the  divi^ons  of  time.  The  nomenclature  not  only  of 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  of  their  minutest  intervals  was  supplied 
by  it,  but  of  the  months  of  the  year,  of  the  years  in  the  Oriental 
sixty-year  cycle,  and  of  the  days  in  the  "  little  cycle  "  of  twelve 
days.  Nor  has  it  yet  fallen  into  desuetude.  Years  "of  the 
Rat,"  "of  the  Tiger,"  "  of  the  Pig,"  still  figure  in  the  almanacs 
of  Central  Asia,  Cochin  China  and  Japan. 

Astee  Zodiacal  Signs. — A  large  deuchment  of  the  "  cycMcal 
animals  "  even  found  its  way  to  the  New  World.  Seven  of  the 
twenty  days  constituting  the  Aztec  month  bore  names  evidently 
borrowed  from  those  of  the  Chinese  horary  signs.  Hie  Hare 
(or  Rabbit),  Monkey,  Dog  and  Serpent  reappeared  without 
change;  for  the  Tiger,  Crocodile  and  Hen,  unknown  in  America, 
the  Ocelot,  Lizard  and  Eagle  were  substituted  as  analogous.* 
The  Aztec  calendar  dated  from  the  7th  century;  but  the  zodiacal 
tradition  embodied  by  it  was  doubtless  much  more  ancient. 
Of  the  zodiac  in  its  true  sense  of  a  partitioned  belt  of  the  sphere 
there  was  no  aboriginal  knowledge  on  the  American  continent. 
Mexican  acquaintance  with  the  signs  related  only  to  thdr 
secondary  function  as  dies  (so  to  speak)  with  which  to  stamp 
recurring  intervals  of  time. 

Lunar  Zodiac. — ^The  synodical  revolution  of  the  moon  laid 
down  the  lines  of  the  solar,  its  sideraU  revolution  those  of  the 
lunar  zodiac.  The  first  was  a  circlet  of  "  full  mooaa  ";  the 
second  marked  the  dlumal  stages  of  the  lunar  progress  round  the 
sky,  from  and  back  again  to  any  selected  star.  The  moon  was 
the  eai-Hest  "  measurer "  both  of  time  and  space;  but  its 
services  can  scarcely  have  been  rendered  available  until  stellar 
"  milestones "  were  established  at  suitable  points  along  its 
path.  Such  were  the  Hindu  nakskiUras,  a  word  originally 
signifying  stars  in  |eneral,  but  appropriated  to  designate  certain 
small  stellar  groups  marking  the  divisions  of  the  lunar  track. 
They  exhibit  in  an  exaggerated  form  the  irregularities  of  dis- 
tribution visible  in  our  zodiacal  constellations,  and  present  the 
further  anomaly  of  being  frequently  reckoned  as  twenty*eight 
in  number,  while  the  ecliptical  ires  they  characterize  are  in- 
variably twenty-seven.  Now,  nnce  the  moon  revolves  round 
the  earth  in  37I  days,  hesitation  between  the  two  full  numbers 
m«ght  easily  arise;  yet  the  real  explanation  of  the  diflSculty 
appears  to  be  different.  The  superfluous  asterism,  named 
Abkijil,  included  the  bright  star  a  Lyrae,  under  whose  influence 
the  gods  had  vanquished  the  Asuras.  Its  invocation  with  the 
other  nakshatraSf  remoteness  from  the  ecliptic  notwithstanding, 
was  thus  due  (according  to  Max  Mailer's  plausible  conjecture)* 
to  its  being  regarded  as  of  especially  good  omen.  Acquaintance 
with  foreign  systems  of  twenty^eight  lunar  divisions  tended 
doubtless  to  fix  its  position,  which  remained,  nevertheless, 
always  equivocal.*  Alternately  admitted  into«or  rejected  from 
the  scries,  it  was  finally,  some  six  or  seven  centuries  ago, 
eliminated  by  the  effects  of  precession  in  reversing  the  order  of 
culmination  of  its  limiting  stars. 

The  notion  of  a  twenty-seven-fold  division  of  the  zodiac  was 
deeply  rooted  in  Hindu  tradition.  The  number  and  the  name 
were  in  eariy  times  almost  synonymous.   Thus  a  nakshalra-mdU 


*  Humboldt,  Vues  des  CordiU^es^  p.  168. 

*  G.  Schlegel.  Ur.  Ckin.,  pp.  37i  Sot. 

*  Ibid.,   p.    152;    Fnoooxt,  Conquest   of  Mexico,   iii.    321    (ed 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  219. 


i860). 

'  Rii'Veda'Samhita,  vol.  W.  (1862).  Preface,  p.  Ixli. 
'  Whitney,  Joum.  Am.  Orient.  Soc.,  viii.  394. 
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denoted  a  necklace  of  twenty-<even  pearls;*  and  the  funda- 
mental equality  of  the  parts  was  figured  in  an  ancient  legend, 
by  the  compulsion  laid  upon  King  Soma  (the  Moon)  to  share 
■jjls  time  impartially  between  all  his  wives,  the  twenty-seven 
dau{;hters  of  Praj&pati.  Everything  points  to  a  native  origin 
for  the  system  of  nakshiUras,  Some  were  named  after  ex- 
clusively Vedic  deities;-  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  sacrificial 
calendar  of  the  Brahmlos;  the  old  Indian  names  of  the  months 
were  derived  from  them;  their  existence  was  pre-supposed  in 
the  entire  structure  of  Hindu  ritual  and  science.*  They  do  not, 
however,  obtain  f^  recognition  in  Sanskrit  literature  until  the 
Brihmana  period  (7th  or  8th  century  B.C.).  The  Sig-Veda 
contains  only  one  allusion  to  them,  where  it  is  said  that "  Soma 
is  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  nakshatras  "i  and  this  is  in  a  part 
including  later  interpolaJons. 

Positive  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  lunar  zodiac 
is  nevertheless  afforded  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  primitive 
scries  opened  with  Krittikft  (the  Pleiades)  as  the  sign  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  arrangement  would  have  been  correct 
about  3300  B.c;  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  after 
1800  B.C.*  We  find  nowhere  else  a  well-authenticated  zodiacal 
sequence  tibrresponding  to  so  early  a  date.  The  reform  by  which 
Krittikft,  now  relegated  to  the  third  place,  was  superseded  as  the 
head  of  the  series  by  **  A^vini  "*  was  accomplished  under  Greek 
influence  somewhere  neat  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
For  purposes  of  ritual,  however,  the  Pleiades,  with  Agni  or 
"  Fire  "  as  their  presiding  deity,  continued  to  be  the  first  sign. 
Hindu  astronomy  received  its  fiist  definite  organization  in  the 
6th  century,  with  results  embodied  in  the  Sary(^iddkdtUa. 
Here  the  "  signs  "  and  the  "  constellations  "  of  the  lunar  zodiac 
form  two  essentially  distinct  systems.  The  ecliptic  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  equal  parts,  called  bkogas  or  arcs,  of  800'  each. 
But  the  nakshatras  are  twenty-eight,  and  are  represented  by  as 
many  "junaion  stars"  {yogdtdra)t  carefully  determined  by 
their  spherical  co-ordinates.  The  successive  entries  of  the 
moon  and  planets  into  the  nafuhatras  (the  ascertainment  of 
which  was  of  great  astrological  importance)  were  fixed  by  means 
of  their  conjunctions  with  the  yogdtiras.  These,  however,  soon 
ceased  to  be  observed,  and  already  in  the  nth  century,  al- 
BlrOnl  could  meet  with  no  Hindu  astronomer  capable  of  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  complete  series.  Their  successful  identifi- 
cation by  Colebrooke*  la  2807  had  a  purely  arphaeological 
interest.  The  modem  nakshctras  are  twenty-seven  equal 
ediptical  divisions,  the  origin  of  which  shifts,  like  that  ol  the 
solar  signs,  with  the  vernal  equinox.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
^ogas  of  the  SUryaSiddhdnta.  The  mean  place  of  the  moon 
in  them,  published  in  all  Hindu  almanacs,  is  found  to  serve 
uncxceptionally  the  ends  of  astral  vaticination.* 

The  system  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  of  great  antiquity.  Belief 
in  the  power  of  the  nakshatras  evidently  inspired  the  invocations 
of  them  in  the  Atkarva-Veda,  In  the  Br&hmana  period  they 
were  distinguished  as  "  deva  "  and  "  yama,"  the  fourteen  lucky 
asterisms  being  probably  associated  with  the  waxing,  the  four- 
teen unlucky  with  the  waning  moon.*  A  special  nakshatra  was 
appropriated  to  every  occurrence  of  life.  One  was  propitious 
to  marriage,  another  to  entrance  upon  school-life,  a  third  to 
the  first  ploughing,  a  fourth  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house. 
Festivals  for  the  dead  were  appointed  to  be  held  under  those 
that  included  but  one  star.  Propitiatory  abstinences  were 
recommended  when  the  natal  astcrism  was  menaced  by  un- 
favourable planetary  conjunctions.  The  various  members  of  the 
body  were  parcelled  out  among  the  nakskairaSf  and  a  rotation 
of  food  was  prescribed  as  a  wholesome  accompaniment  of  the 

moon's  revolution  among  them.* 
^  Max  Miiller,  op.  cit.,  p. Imv.  *  Ihid,^  p.  42. 

*  A.  Weber,  Inaischt  Sludien.  x.  241. 

*  Named  from  the  A^pnns.  the  Hindu  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  & 
00m  posed  of  the  stars  m  the  head  of  Aries,  and  is  figured  by  a 
horse's  head.  *i4t.  i&f.,  ix.  330. 

*  J.  B.  Biot,  Etudes  sur  VAstronomie  Indienne,  p.  225. 

'  A.  Weber,  "  Die  Vcdischcn  Nachrichten  von  den  Naxatra,'*  in 
Berliner  Abkandlunten  (1861),  p.  309. 

"  Ibid.^  p.  322 ;  H.  Kern,  Die  Yopitara  des  Varamikirai  Weber's 
ind,  Siud^  XV.  174-181. 


The  nomendatura  o£  the  Ifindu  signs  of  the  wodvMr,  save  m 
regards  a  few  standard  asterisms,  such  as  A^vini  and  iE^"t?^fci 
was  far  from  uniform.  Considerable  discrepancies  occur  z. 
the  lists  given  by  different  authorities.*  Hence  it  is  not  sc- 
prising  to  meet  in  them  evidence  of  foreign  coxnmanicatiifa 
Reminiscences  of  the  Greek  signs  of  (Semini,  Leo,  Libra,  Sar^t- 
tarius,  Capricomus  and  Pisces  axe  obvious  severally  in  t^' 
Hindu  Two  Faces,  Lion's  Tail,  Beam  of  a  Balance,  Azrc«, 
Gazelle's  Head  (figured  as  a  marine  nondescript)  and  Fish.  Tbr 
correspondence  does  not,  however,  extend  to  the  stars;  a&: 
some  coincidences  adverted  to  by  Humboldt  between  tb 
nakshatras  and  the  sodiacal  animals  of  Central  Asia  are  of  ik 
same  nominal  chaiacter."  Mexican  loons  axe  more  lemarkable 
They  were  apparently  direct  as  well  as  indirect.  The  Arjtc 
calendar  includes  nakshatn  titles 'borrowed,  not  only  thztcn^ 
the  medium  of  the  Tktar  zodiac,  but  likewise  straight  from  Lhe 
Indian  scheme,  apart  from  any  known  intezventioa.  Ust 
"  three  footprints  of  Vishnu,"  for  example,  unmistakably  gz^t 
its  name  to  the  Mexican  day  OUin,  Hgnifying  the  '*  tzack  oC  t^E 
sun  ";  and  both  series  further  contain  a  "  flint  weapon/'  1 
"  stick,"  and  a  "  house."  ^  Several  houses  and  couches  vac 
ranged  along  the  Hindu  zodiac  with  th$  naive  idea  of  pravidicj 
resting-places  for  th<}  wandering  moon. 

Relative  Anttquity  of  Hindu,  Chinese  and  Arabian  Systems.— 
Rdationship  of  a  more  intimate  kind  connects  the  Hindu  hmsx 
mansions  with  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Chinese.     The  resess- 
blance  between  the  three  systems  is  indeed  so  dose  that  it  hs 
been  assumed,  almost  as  axiomatic,  that  they  must  have  bea 
framed  from  a  single  model.    It  appears  nevertheless  to  hai^ 
become  tolerably  clear  that  the  nQkskatras  were  both  native  to 
India,  and  the  sieu  to  China,  but  that  the  maniSzU  were  maisiy 
of  Indian  derivation.    The  assertion,  paradoxical  at  fint  sij^ht, 
that  the  twenty-eight  "  hostebies  "  of  the  Chinese  sphere  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  moon's  daily  motion,  seems  to  oonvcf 
the  actual  fact.    Their  number,  as  a  multif^e  oi  four,  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  quaternary  partition  of  the  heavens,  fuadar 
mental  in  Chinese  astronomy.  It  was  considered  by  Biot  to  hx\x 
been  originally  twenty-four,  but   to  have  been  enhunged  to 
twenty*eight  about  1100  B.C.,  by  the  addition  of  detenninaou 
for  the  solstices  and  equmoxes  of  that  period."    The  essential 
difference,  however,  between  the  nakdiatras  and  the  sieu  is  that 
the  latter  were  equatorial,  not  ediptical,  divisicms.    They  wen 
measured  by  the  meridian-passages  of  the  limiting  stars,  and 
varied  in  amplitude  from  a^  43'  to  30"  34'."    The  use  of  ihe 
^)ecially  observed  stars  constituting  or  representing  the  sin 
was  as  points  of  reference  for  the  movements  of  sun,  moMi  and 
plaaets.    They  served,  in  fact,  and  still  snrve  (though  viih 
astrobgical  ends  in  view),  the  predse  purpose  of  '*  fundamental 
stars "  in  European  astronomy.    All  that  b  certainly  known 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  sieu  is  that  they  were  ^'ell  established 
in  the  3rd  century  B.C.    Their  initial  point  at  the  autumoal 
equinox  marked  by  Kio  (Spica  Virginia)  suits  a  still  later  dai^; 
and  there  is  no  valid  evidence  that  the  modem  series  resulted 
from  the  rectification  of  an  older  superannuated  arrangement, 
analogous  to  the  KriltikS.  sequence  of  naJis^ras.    The  lliodn 
zodiacal  constdlations  belong  then  to  an  earlier  epoch  than  the 
Chinese  "  stations,"  such  as  they  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
acquaintance.    Yet  not  only  were  the  latter  adi  independent 
invention,  but  it  is  almost  demonstrabfe  that  the  naksketra^t 
in  their  more  recent  organisation,  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
assimilated  to  them.    The  whole  S3rstem  of  junction  stars  wis 
doubtless  an  imitation  of  the  sieu;  the  choice  of  them  by  the 
Hindu  astronomers  of  the  6th  century  aj>.  was  plainly  instigated 
by  a  consideration  of  the  Chinese  list,  compiled  with  a  widely 
different  intmt.    Where  they  varied  from  it,  some  intelligible 
reason  can  generally  be  assigned  for  the  change.    Eight  junc- 
tion  stars  lie  quite  dose  to,  seven  others  are  actually  ideal  ical 
with,  Chinese  determinants;  **  and  many  of  these  coiocideoccs 

•  Sir  William  Tones,  As.  Res.,  ii.  294-95. 

^  Humboldt,  Vues  des  CordiUbres,  p.  154.  *^  Ibid.,  pc  152. 

^^B'tot.  Jaum.des  Saaans  (ttxs),  p.  40. 

M  G.  Schlegel.  Ur.  Ckin.,  p.  77.  '*  Biot,  j£/Wa,  f.  ij6> 
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ate  bet««ii  intltnifioun  and,  fcr  tbc  iwtpcmi  of  edlpUcil 
diviaon,  mconveaienily  litiuted  objecti. 

Arabian  Uaiuaiu  oj  At  Ifrwu.— The  mull  itiUir  gnm]!* 
cbuacteimDi  tlic  Aub  "  nuuiiH  ol  the  mooD  "  (maiifctf  ot- 
kam^"^  mra  more  eqiubly  diatiiholui  than  ciths'  the  Ulxidn 
or  Chinese  leiio.  They  picBcalcd,  ncratbeleB,  ■*"^'"ff  n- 
tembl&ncei  to  bolh.  Twcaty-loui  out  of  tweoij^cight  vctv 
(armed,  at  leaat  in  put,  of  lutntotrs  or  ritm  itan.^  That  tin 
Arab  waa  osentiall]'  a  copy  of  Ibe  Uindn  lunar  mdiac  can 
■carcely  admit  ol  doubt.  They  wm  divided  on  the  aoM 
piindple;  each  opened  at  tbo  spring  e1)DiD0i;  the  int  Aiab 
sign  SbaraUn  "■>  •tiictly  equivalenl  to  tha  Hinda  Acflid;  and 
eighteen  constelkttiaii  in  each  wen  viituilly  cninddat.  Tka 
model  of  the  jicii  ms,  bowrvct,  alio  icfafded.  Ei^iteai 
Chinese  detetminuiu  <ren  included  in  the  Aiab  utnten, 
and  ol  tbcM  five  or  >ii  weie  not  fwiiAoM  Man;  tomeqatntly. 
Ihey  muat  have  been  Xtkta  dincily  iron  tbe  CUmm  Miiea. 
Nor  fferetheGrKktigasirithonteflectiodelCRmnlagtlwnaraei 
of  the  manSiii,'  the  l&ic  appearance  of  which,  ia  a  GODq>lcte 
form,  removes  all  difficulty  in  ucouating  for  the  varioua  londgn 
inSucncea  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  lliey  «en  £iit 
enumerated  by  AUugbani  early  in  the  Qth  caalniy,  when  tbt 
Arabs  were  in  aslronoaiy  tbe  avomd  diadplea  ta  tbe  Hindis. 
But,  although  Ihcy  then  ncdved  perhapa  tbor  cadiest  qnasi- 
xientifc  Drganiiaiioo,  the  mansions  of  tbe  moon  bad  for  age* 
previously  figured  in  the  popular  lore  of  the  Bedouin.  A  set  of 
twFaty-eight  rhymea  aasodated  their  tieliacal  risings  with  the 
changa  oF  season  and  the  vicissitudes  of  nomad  lile;  their 
settinga  were  of  metecndo^cal  and  astrological  import;'  in 
the  Koran  (i.  5)  they  uc  regarded  as  indispensable  far  the 
reckoning  ol  lime.  Yri  eveii  ibii  iotiniate  penettation  inio  ihe 
modes  of  tbought  of  the  desert  may  be  eiplaiaed  by  prchialoRC 
Indian  communication.  The  allcmative  view,  advocated  by 
Weber,  that  the  lunar  zodiac  waa  primitively  Chaldaean.  rests 
on  a  very  shadowy  [oilndatiCKi.  It  is  true  that  a  word  radically 
identical  with  tmrniiil  occurs  (nice  in  the  Bible,  under  tWe 
lorms  maaaltti  and  nuaornU  |)  Kiagi  sdii.  s;  Job  mviiL 
31);  but  the  besvenly  haltiog-places  which  it  Bems  to  dcajgnale 
may  be  solar  rather  Chan  lunar.  Euphiaiean  exploratioa  bu 
so  Ui  brought  10  light  no  tiacei  of  edipiical  partition  by  the 
mooa's  diuiTiil  motion,  unless,  indeed,  lodiacaJ  anodatioDs  be 
claimed  for  a  set  of  Iwcnly^aght  deprecatory  formulae  against 
evil  spirits  inscribed  oa  a  Ninevite  tabLcL' 

The  safest  general  conclusions  legarding  this  disputed  lubject 
appear  to  be  that  the  situ,  distinctively  and  unvaiyiDgly  Chinese, 
cannot  properly  be  described  as  divisioni  of  a  lunar  sodisc, 
that  the  nakihalrai,  though  of  purely  Xodiaa  otigin,  became 
modified  by  tbe  successive  adnplion  of  Greek  and  Chinese 
lecLi^carioos  and  supposed  improvements;  while  the  HUHdiiJ 

all  quarters  were  combined.  It  was  adopted  by  Turks,  Tatan 
and  Persians,  and  ionss  part  ol  Ihe  asttonomial  parapheroalia 
of  the  Bundahiilt,  The  IKK,  on  the  other  hud,  weie  early 
naturalized  in  Japan. 
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Aslnltpral  Sytlrms.—Tbt  refined 
in  hueS  upon  the  uUr  zodiac  wa.  i 


•yitem 


trologkal  predtc- 
nj  in  \-rtaldaea,  obtained 
Eiypi,  and  ipnad  irre- 
the  Chiiitian  era.    F« 

m  Leo,  (he  "house"  of 
on^i  dotuicile  In  Caao 


Eir  levoiuiiaQt.    Thus  Meiciuy, 

IF  houie  in  Getninl;  Venus  bad  Ubr 
and  so  for  tbe  rat.  A  ram  frequentl' 
:hiii.  wHh  bead  leverled  (Dwaids  cb 


J  Whitney.  Knies  ta  Surya^SiddUnla,  p.  JOO. 

'A.  Sirengcr,  Z.  D.  U.  C.  idu.  161 ;  WrdjJ,  CTroimJeiy.  '' 
by  Sedlau  (Cordon,  iSji)),  p.  m6  ae.]. 
Unormam,  C*aW«»  Uapc,  p.  I. 


Bipondioe 


mM  Indefinhily.    Tbe  (nflseiice  a(  tbe  wi 
,,  wu  bB)ce  ovnnuxeriag^  Julian  called  If 
Lod   they  were  the  objects  of  a.  o 
HI.    Liiie*  and  kingdoma  were  allotted  to  I 
;e  DD  a  lyttein  fulTy  expounded  by  MonjUosi — 
H»  erit  in  finea  orfns  podtinque  lulaDduat 
Qocn  Deus  in  partea  per  singula  dividil  ulxa, 
Ac  sua  cuique  dviil  luldaa  legna  per  orbev, 
Et  propriai  (enia  Mquc  urta  sddidit  alias, 

Syita  was  aiatiiiMl  (a  Ariea,  nd  Syrian  eoina  fnaoently  tear  the 
eSnrof  ana;S«Ihiaai>d  ^hii  (tU  to  Tsunu.  India  to  CeiainL 
PaimyiiL  fodgint  Irhb  aumiiBiatic  evidence,  claimed  the  favour  et 
Ubea,  Zeiigiaa  that  ol  Capriconi;  Leo  protected  MQecua.  Sagit- 
-  *' '    '**'"  "power  ol  the  vrna"  waa  similarly  dis- 


ThaoesJ*  IndividusU,  too,  m 
comus  was  tmpraaed  upon  the 
Uf  Pytbodoria.  qoeea  d  Ponlu 

Leo    ai  hia  "  hnracDpe  "  and 


uRecItd."  As  early  as  the  14th  century  B.C.  a  eampleie 
decans  was  placed  amonf  the  hieroglyi^  adorning  Itic 
Seti  I.;  they  figured  agaiit  in  the  (cmple  of  Runeaa  T 
characteriEe  every  Egyptian  anrologicBl  monument, 
famous  zodiacs  of  Dendera  diiplay  their  Hymbols.  unn 
by   Lepnua     The  Uie  origin  of  these   reprr 

n'rf  w™     A.  >v,e diM'trfSmrpti™ of  Ihe'cS^ 

I  B.C.  has.  however,  been  turn 

long  other  indical  ions)  the  post! 

ol  die  plaoet  Jupiter »    Its  d 

'  Mnas  aili  at  the  lime  of 


.,""  and 
Jlafably 


Tiberius 

new  >t  Paru  1 

m^'tSl/to" 


et  forth,  there  is 
>g  Li^  ar 


[ul  Iwht 


calen^  ayitem  and  niethod  of  rfeUar  grouping  of  the  ancient 
Eaypdan.^ 

Plotmflitm. — An  £fypt»<^reck  planisphere,  firvt  described  by 
Bianchiiu,"  resembles  m  iti  geaeral  plan  tbe  circular  sodiac  of 
Dendera.  The  dccana  are  ranged  on  tbe  ouiermost  of  its  five 
concenlilc  loneir  tbe  pUuieli  end  the  Greek  zodiac  in  duplicate 
occupy  the  next  three;  while  the  inner  drclo  is  uaaocoitnlahly 
leierved  lor  the  Cbiooe  cyclical  animals.  The  relic  wat  dug  up  on 
the  AvenUne  in  1705,  and  ia  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  dates  from  the 
and  or  Jrd  century  a.d.  The  Tatar  zodiac  ii  not  unfnquenlly 
found  engraven  on  Cbineic  mirrDra  in  poliihtd  bronce  or  steel  of 
tbe  Tlh  century,  and  figured  on  tbe  "  plateau  of  the  twelve  howi " 


i.  148  {« 


itgt)- 


> "  Oral,  in  SoleiB,"  Op„  i. 
<^i(r,.bk.iv.ver.e9Steq- 
'  Eckbd.  fJocriplig  ffunwm  AnHatkiar  Syria,  pp.  18.  15. 

•  Msniliui.  A^.,  hk.  iv.  w.  701-9. 

•  A  J.  Pdice,  Sana  etO*  Sttn,  p.  84. 

■•  /nm.  .4rclk  Sm.  idii.  154,  jio,  and  u.  So. 
"  In  a  Ingment  of  Htrma  tnnslated  by  Th.  Taylor  tl  p.  36I 
of  hia  vinoa  li  lamblkbiH. 
»  Peiturew.  .^n^iliiigw  CtmutM  Witt  HiiL  of  JMiciM,  p.  Jo. 
"  LcpwB,  Clrmalagii  dsr  iltgyfiM,  part  L  p.  6C 

"  Lar  Zadiaqara  dt  Dendtrak.  p._7S. 

>•  Sea  Rid'i  Dm  fuu  Jait  wm  Dnimk  f  ■«;(). 

•'lllm.  MC  -li**.,  Paris,  170a,  Hiac.,  p   -— ■-  "  - 

boldt.  Viiu  ill  Cinitltim.  p.  170:  ttpwH.  >} 
Sitilti<m  i'  Loan.  p.  17. 


I.,  p.  Ij:  Frthnei 
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in  the  trouury  of  the  einpcrora  of  the  Tfluig  dynaaty.*  Probably 
the  most  ancient  zodiacal  representation  in  existence  is  a  fragment 
of  a  Chaldacan  planisf^ere  in  the  British  Museum,  once  inscribed 
vith  the  names  of  the  twelve  montha  and.  their  governing  signs. 
Two  only  now  remain.* 

A  xodiac  on  the  *'  astrological  altar  of  Gabies  **  in  the  Louvre 
illustrates  the  apportionment  of  the  signs  amon|:  the  inmates  of  the 
Roman  Pantheon;*  and  they  occur  as  a  classical  reminiflcence  in 
the  mosaic  pavements  of  San  Miniato  and  the  baptistery  at  Florcnce» 
the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  and  the  crypt  of  San  aavino  at  Piacenza.* 
Zodiacal  symbolism  became  conspicuous  in  medieval  art.  Nearly 
all  the  French  cathedrals  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  exhibit 
on  th^r  portals  a  spedea  of  rural  calendar,  in  which  each  month 
and  sign  has  its  corresponding  labour.  The  aodiac  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Pans,  opening  with  Aquarius,  is  a  noted  instance.*  A  similar 
series,  in  which  sculptured  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  are 
associated  with  the  signs,  is  to  be  seen  in  perfect  preservation  on 
the  chief  doorway  of  the  abbey  church  at  Vezclav.  The  cathedrals 
of  Amiens,  Sens  and  Rheims  are  decorated  in  the  same  way.  In 
Italy  the  signs  and  works  survive  fragmentarily  in  the  baptistery 
at  Parma,  completely  on  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  of  Cremona 
and  on  the  west  doorway  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice.  They  are  less 
common  in  England;  but  St  Margaret's,  York,  and  the  church 
of  Iffley  in  Oxfordshire  offer  good  sjsecimens.  In  the  zodiac  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Libra  is  represented  by  a  judge  in  hb 
robes  and  Pisces  by  the  dolphin  of  Fitzjames,  warden  of  the  college, 
X482-1507.*  The  i^eat  rose-windows  of  the  Early  Gothic  period 
were  frequently  pamted  with  zodiacal  emblems:  and  some  frescoes 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  qpntain  the  rigns,  each  with  an  attendant 
angeJ,  just  as  they  were  depicted  on  the.  vault  of  the  church  at 
Mount  Athos.  Giotto's  zodiac  at  Padua' -was  remarkable  (in  its 
undisturbed  condition)  for  the  arrangement  of  the  signs  so  as  to  be 
struck  in  turns,  during  the  corresponding  months,  by  the  sun's 
rays.'  The  "  zodiac  of  labours  '*  was  replaced  in  French  castles 
and  hdtds  by  a  "  zodiac  of  pleasures,"  in  which  hunting,  hawking, 
fishins  and  oandng  were  substituted  for  hoeing,  planting,  reaping 
and  ploughing.* 

It  u  curious  to  find  the  same  sequence  of  symbols  employed  for 
the  same  decorative  purposes  in  India  as  in  Europe.  A  perfect 
set  of  signs  was  copied  in  1764  from  a  pagoda  at  Vdxlapettan  near 
Cape  Comorin,  and  bne  equally  complete  existed  at  the  same  period 
on  the  ceiling  of  a  temple  near  Mindurah.* 

The  hieroglyphs  representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  astrono- 
mical works  are  found  in  manuscripts  of  about  the  loth  century, 
but  in  carvings  not  until  the  15th  or  16th.'*  Their  origin  is  unknown; 
but  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  antique  associations.  The  hiero- 
glyph of  Leo,  for  instance,  occurs  among  the  symbols  of  the  Mitfaraic 
worship.** 

See  also  the  article  Astrology,  and  the  separate  articles  on  the 
constellations.  The  whole  subject  of  the  history  of  the  zodiac  is 
very  obscure.  See  generally  Franz  Boll,  Spkaera  (Leipzig,  X903); 
also  the  bibliographies  to  Astroix>gy  and  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Religion.  (A.  M.  C) 

ZODIACAL  UOHT.  a  faint  iUuminatlon  of  the  sky,  sur- 
EDunding  the  aun  and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the -ecliptic 
on  each  side  of  the  sun.  It  is  lenticular  in  form,  brightest 
near  the  sun,  and  shades  off  by  imperceptible  gradations, 
generally  becoming  invisible  at  ^  distance  of  90"  from  the  son. 
Until  a  recent  time  it-  was  never  observed  except  in  or  near  the 
lodiac;  hence  its  designation.  Its  breadth  varies  with  the 
time  and  place  of  observation,  depending  upon  the  position  of 
the  ediptic  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  In  the  tropics,  where 
the  ecliptic  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  may  be 
seen  after  the  end  of  twilight  on  every  dejur  evening,  and  before 

*Schlegelt  Ur,  Chin.,  p.  .561;  Pettigrew,  Jomm.  Arch.  Soe., 
vili.  di. 

*  Fox  Talbot,  Trans.  Soe.  Bibl.  Archaeci.  W.jt^,^ 

*  Menard,  La  Mythohgie  dans  fArt,  p.  388. 

*  Fowler,  Archwdotia^  xliv.  173. 

*  VioIIet-le-Duc.  Dut.  d*  FArck.  Franfoise,  uc  551 ;  Le  Gcntil, 
Mim.  di  FAcad..  Paris,  1789,  p.  20.  *     l 

*  Fowler,  Arcnaeeiogicty  xliv.  i^ 

*  VioUet-le-Duc,  Dtcl.  de  FArtk,  ht.  551. 

*  John  Call.  PkU.  Trans,  bdi.  3M.  Cf.  Houaeau,  BOUoffapInt 
Astrcnomique^  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  156,  where  a  useful  sketch  of  the 
general  resuin  of  zodiacal  reaearch  will  be  found. 

>*  R.  Brown,  Archaeologia^  xlvii.  341 ;  Sayce,  In  Nature^  rxv. 

"See  Lajard.  CuUe  da  MUkra^  pi.  xxvii.  fig.  $,  Ac  The  actual 
symbol  8  can  be  carried  back  to  about  250  B.C.  (sea  Journal  •/  Ike 
Asiatic  Society  ef  Bengal,  vol.  50  (1881),  171,  No.  so,  and  plate  17. 
No.  6) ;  it  occurs  tl^re  with  an  Assyrian  winged  bulL  Bat  there  is 
Bothii^  to  prove  that  it  there,  or  elsewhere,  means  Taurus;  it  is 
found,  m  the  same  eariy  period,  with  a  lion  at  weQ  as  with  a  bull 
*^ni  coins,  seals,  &c*  1 


» Ibid.,  p.  175. 


twilight  on  every  dear  moniibg,  mien  blotted  ont  by 
light.  It  then  presents  a  nearly  vertical  wedge^haped  kxs, 
the  base  of  which  extends  15*^  or  20^  on  each  Me  of  the  peoi 
at  which  the  ecliptic  intersecta  the  horiaon.  The  point  of  iIk 
wedge  is  quite  indefinite,  the  extRmely  diffuse  K^t  gradual 
fading  into  inviaUnlity  at  a  hdght  which  may  nmge  from  s^' 
to  70^  or  even  more,  accoidlng  to  the  keenness  of  the  ebaervts's 
vision.  The  boundary  everywhere  is  ill  defined  so  that  m 
cract  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  li^t  can  be  made.  Tie 
brii^tness  is  at  its  nuudmom  along  its  central  line,  called  the 
axis  of  the  light.  Along  this  axis  the  brightness  conUBuaSr 
increases  as  the  sun  is  approached.  Owing  to  the  f^^^i^  of 
the  outline,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  position  of  the  azb  wiih 
precision;  but,  so  far  as  observations  have  been  made,  it  a 
found  that  it  lies  near  the  ediptic,  though  deviating  from  it  by 
a  quite  sensible  amount. 

Having  this  position,  the  conditions  of  visibility  win  be  bcsi 
when  the  ediptic,  and  therefore  the  axis  of  the  ti^t,  sxe  neariy 
perpendicukur  to  the  horimn,  and,  as  the  angle  between  the 
ediptic  and  horizon  beooDcs  acute,  will  detciiorate,  slowly  at 
first,  more  and  more  rapidly  afterwards,  owing  to  the  incrcasacf 
effect  of  atmospheric  absorption.   'This  effect  is  enhanced  by 
the  light  being  brighter  as  we  approach  the  sun.    More  and 
inoie  of  the  brighter  regions  <^  the  li^t  will  tken  be  near  the 
horizon  the  more  acute  the  anfi^e.   The  result  is  that  the  'S^ 
can  be  only  indistinctly  seen  when  the  angle  with  the  bonzoa 
is  less  than  45^  unless  in  a  region  where  the  atmocphcre  is  un- 
usually dear.    From  this  statement  of  the  conditions  it  wiH  be 
seen  that  the  tropical  tone  is  the  most  favourabte  for  obcerfs- 
tion,  and  that  the  most  favourable  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the 
light  can  be  seen  must  always  be  the  earliest  after  snnset 
and  the  last  bdore  sonrise.    Practically,  this  is  when  twilight 
is  first  ended  in  the  evening,  and  about  to  begin  in  the  momzng. 
At  these  hours  the  angle  ^  the  ecliptic  with  the  horison  varies 
with  the  season.    At  the  dose  of  evening  t^nllght  the  an^  is 
greatest  about  three  weeks  before  the  vernal  equinox.    Tk 
months  of  February  and  March  are  therefore  best  for  theeveei:^ 
observations  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  E|^t  can 
generally  be  seen  from  January  until  April    Similar  favouiahte 
conditions  prevail  in  the  moming  from  September  to  November. 

tt  is  dear  that  the  light  proceeds  from  a  region  sniroandiBf 
the  son,  and  lenticular  in  form,  the  axis  of  the  tens  being  neady 
perpendicular  to  the  ediptic,  while  the  drcumference  GEtcnds 
at  least  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth.    If  it  did  not  extend  so  far 
as  this  it  could  not  he  seen  »b  frequently  as  it  is  at  a  distaikoe  of 
90^  from  the  sun.   The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  fonn  of 
the  outline,  as  it  would  appear  to  an  observer  on  an  outer  planet 
were  the  light  of  the  sun  cut  off.    The  hypothesis  whkh  best 
dqklains  all  the  phenomena  is  that  the  light  is  that  of  the  sra 
reflected  from  an  extremdy  tenuous  doud  of  partides  haviag 
the  form  and  extent  described,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
tenuous  as  the  earth's  orbit  is  approached  until,  inunediatdy 
outside  the  orbit,  it  fades  into  complete  invisibility.    The  fact 
that  the  h'ght  widens  out  toward  the  sun  leads  to  the  inference 
that  it  entirdy  surrounds  the  sun.    It  is  therefore  ol  xnteretf 
to  test  this  inference  by  observations  at  midm'gfat  in  sndi  a  lati- 
tude that  the  distance  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon  is  no  moit 
than  necessary  to  predude  the  possibility  of  twilight.    Such  aa 
opportunity  is  offered  when  the  siui  is  near  the  summer  aolstioei 
in  latitudes  not  differing  much  from  50*^  north.    A  tzan^pareot 
atmosphere  and  dear  horizon  are  necessaxy,  conditions  which  can 
best  be  secured  on  a  mountain  top.    The  visibility  of  a  light 
corresponding  to  the  inference  was  shown  by  Simon  Newcomb» 
by  observations  at  the  top  of  the  Brienaer  Rothom,  in  rgos. 
Previously  to  this,  E.  E.  Barnard  had  observed  the  same 
phenomenon  at  Chicago.    The  only  source  of  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  condusion  that  this  is  really  the  zodiacal  Kght 
arises  from  the  possibility  that,  after  the  dose  of  the  ordlnari^ 
recognized  twilight,  there  may  be  a  faint  Qluminadon  axisiag 
from  the  reflection  of  lig^t  by  the  veiy  rare  upper  atanoephcR^ 
shown  by  the  phenomena  of  meteors  to  extend  aoine  biuidnd 
mile%  or  more  above  the  earth's  suifaoe.    The  pioblem  of 
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•epftrating  a  possible  effect  produced  in  tfaisiray  from  the  zodiacal 
light  proper  may.  seem  to  offer  some  difficulty,  fiut  the  few 
observations  made  show  that,  after  ordinary  twilight  has  ended 
in  the  evening,  Jthe  northern  base  of  the  sodiacal  light  extends 
more  and  more  toward  the  north  as  the  horns  pass  until,  towards 
midnight,  it  merges  into  the  light  of  the  sky  described  by  the 
two  obscarvers  mentioned.  Yet  more  conclusive  are  the  ob- 
servations of  Maxwell  HaU  at  Jamaica,  who  reached  con- 
clusions identical  with  those  of  Barnard  and  Newcomb,  from 
observations  of  the  base  of  the  light  at  the  close  of  twilight, 
^hich  be  estimated  at  60*  in  the  line  through  the  sun. 

These  observations  show  that  the  outline  on  that  portion  of 
the  light  commonly  seen  in  the  morning  or  evening  is  concave 
instead  of  convex,  as  it  would  be  were  the  cloud  strictly  lenti- 
cular. The  actual  outline  of  the  cloud  is  that  of  which  a  section 
thromgh  the  son  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Since  the  tenuous  edge 
oC  the  lens  extends  beyond  the  earth's  orbit  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  some  zodiacal  light,  whether  it  can  be  seen  or  not, 
passing  entirely  across  the  sky,  along  or  near  the  ecliptic.  Ob- 
servations of  this  zodiacal  band  are  therefore  of  great  interest. 
It  has  been  seen  to  stretch  across  the  sky  at  midnight  by  several 
observers,  especially  Barnard,  to  whom  it  appears  3*  to  4*  wide. 
He  found  it  to  be  best  seen  during  the  m<Miths  of  October, 
November  and  May. 

Intixnately  connected  with  this  band  and  with  the  zodiacal 
light  is  the  Ctgenscheinf  or  counter-glow,  a  £amt  illumination 
of  the  sky  in  the  region  opposite  the  sun,  which  may  generally 
be  seen  by  a  trained  eye  when  all  the  conditions  are  favourable. 
Unfavourable  conditions  ace  moonlight,  nearness  to  the  Milky 
Way,  and  elevation  of  the  light  above  the  horizon  (and  there- 
fore a  depression  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon)  of  less  than  20% 
and  the  presence  in  the  region  of  any  bright  planet.    The 
Milky  Way  renders  the  object  invisible  during  the  months  oi 
Junjs,  July,  December  and  January.    Its  light  is  so  faint  and 
diffuse  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  dimensions  to  it,  except 
to  say  it  covers  a  region  of  several  degrees  in  extent.    Barnard, 
the  most  successful  observer,  assigns  diameters  of  5'  or  even  xo^ 
or  more.    From  what  has  been  said  of  its  position  it  is  evident 
that  the  zodiacal  band,  when  seen  across  the  sky,  must  include 
it.    It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  intensificatioB  of  this 
band,  possibly  produced  by  the  increased  intensity  of  the  light 
when  reflected  nearly  back  toward  the  sun,  and   therefore 
toward  the  earth.    From  the  description  given  of  the  zodiacal 
band  and  the  GegenscMcin,  it  is  clear  that  these  objects  should 
be  best  seen  at  the  highest  elevation,  especially  within  the 
tropics.    But  the  only  well-authenticated  observations  we  have 
of  this  kind  show  anomalies  which  have  never  been  cleared  up. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  of  Chaplain  George  Jones, 
who  spent  eight  months  at  Quito,  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  9000  ft.,  for  the  express  purpose  of  observing  the  pheno- 
menon in  question.    He  saw  the  zodiacal  band  at  midnight 
as  a  complete  arch  spanning  the  sky,  agreeing  in  this  point 
with  the  observations  of  Barnard.    One  anomaly  of  his  ob- 
servations is  his  description  of  the  areh  as  sometimes  so  bright 


u  to  resemble  the  Milky  Way,  a  condition  which  would  make  it 
easily  visible  M  ordinary  altitudes.  Another  anomaly  is  that 
he  never  saw  the  Ccgenschein,  but  describes  the  t>and  as  equally 
bright  in  all  its  parts,  except  near  the  horizon.  We  arc  ihere- 
forc  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  cither  he  must  have  been  a 
quite  untrustworthy  observer,  or  that  there  arc  anomalies  in 
the  phenomena  which  are  yet  to  be  explained. 

The  latter  possibility  Is  also  suggested  by  the  curious  fact 
tnzt  the  visibility  of  the  light  does  not  seem  to  be  proportional 


to  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  Barnard  reports  it  as 
sometimes  best  seen  when  the  sky  is  slightly  milky,  while 
during  the  observations  already  mentioned  from  the  Rothom 
the  Cegensehein  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible,  though  the 
conditions  were  exceptionally  favourable.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  observers  at  great  elevations  have  failed  to  see  the 
zodiacal  light;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  failure  could 
arise  from  any  other  cause  than  not  knowing  what  it  was  or 
where  to  look  for  it.  Moreover,  it  has  been  well  seen  by  Hansky 
from  the  observatory  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  the  pfaenomlnon  we  must  deariy 
distinguish  between  the  apparent  form  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
and  the  real  form  of  the  lenticular-shaped  cloud.  The  former 
refers  to  the  earth,  which  is  continually  changing  the  point 
of  view  of  the  observer  as  he  is  carried  around  the  sun,  while 
the  latter  rehtes  to  the  invariable  position  of  the  matter  which 
reflects  the  light.  First  in  importance  is  the  question  of  the 
posittpn  oi  the  principal  phne,  passing  through  the  sun,  and 
containing  the  circumferential  regions  of  the  cloud.  This 
plane  must  be  near,  but  not  coincident  with,  that  of  the  ecliptic 
It  has  therefore  a  node  and  a  certain  inch'nation  to  the  ediptic 
The  determination  of  these  elements  requires  that,  at  some 
point  within  the  tropics  where  the  atmosphere  is  dear,  observa- 
tions of  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  h'ght  among  the  stars 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  jthrough  an  entire  year.  In 
view  of  the  simplidty  of  the  necessary  appliances,  and  of  the 
small  amount  of  labour  that  would  be  required,  we  fbad  a  singular 
paudty  of  such  observations.  The  most  elaborate  attempt  in 
the  required  direction  was  made  by  the  American  chaplain,  George 
Jones,  during  a  voyage  of  the  "Mississippi "  in  the  Padfic  Ocean, 
in  1852-54.  Owing  to  the  varying  htitude  of  the  ship,  and  the 
fact  that  the  observer  attempted  to  draw  curves  of  equal 
brilliancy  instead  of  the  central  line,  the  required  conclusions 
cannot  be  drawn  with  certainty  from  these  observations.  More 
recently  Maxwell  Hall  in  Jamaica  made  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination during  the  months  from  January  to  March,  July  and 
October,  and  carefully  discussed  his  results.  But  the  observa- 
tions do  not  extend  continuously  throughout  the  year,  and  do 
not  include  a  suffident  length  of  the  central  line  on  each  evening 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  certainly  the  heliocentric  latitude 
of  the  central  line,  as  distinct  from  its  apparent  geocentric 
position.  Yet  his  observations  are  of  the  first  importance  as 
showing  the  smallness  of  the  deviation  of  the  central  line  from 
the  ecliptic.  When  smoothed  out,  the  maximum  latitude  is 
less  than  3^,  which  seems  to  preclude  the  coincidence  of  the 
central  plane  of  the  light  with  that  of  the  sun's  equator.  HaU 
also  reaches  the  interesting  condusion  that  the  plane  in  question 
seems  to  lie  near  the  invariable  plane  of  the  solar  system,  a 
result  which  might  be  expected  if  the  light  proceeded  from  a 
swarm  of  independent  meteoric  partides  moving  around  the 
sun.  ChapUin  Jones  concluded,  from  his  observations  at 
Quito,  that  the  central  line  of  the  arch  made  an  angle  of  3**  20^ 
with  the  ediptic,  the  ascending  node  being  in  Taurus,  near 
longitude  62*.  This  is  about  40^  from  the  ascending  node  of 
the  invariable  plane,  so  that  there  is  a  well-marked  deviation 
of  his  results  from  those  of  Hall. 

Yet  more  divergent  are  the  conclusions  of  Frauds  J.  Bayldon, 
R.N.R.,  who  made  many  observations  while  on  voyages  through 
the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Australia  and  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  He  places  the  ascending  node  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  assigns  an  inclination  of  4^  He  found  that  as  the  ob- 
server moved  to  the  north  or  south  the  axis  of  the  light  appeared 
to  be  di^laccd  in  the  direction  of  the  motion,  whidi  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  effect  due  to  parallax,  but  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  effect  of  the  greater  atmospheric  absorption  of  the  light 
on  the  side  nearest  the  horizon.  He  also  describes  the  moon 
as  adding  to  the  zodiacal  light  during  her  first  and  last  quarters, 
a  result  so  difficult  to  explain  that  it  needs  confirmation.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  could  see  the  zodiacal  band  across  the  entire 
sky  during  the  whole  of  every  very  clear  moonless  night  in 
tropical  regions. 

If  we  accept  the  general  condusion  already  drawn  ts  to  the 
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form  and  boundaiy  of  the  n^n  from  which  the  light  emanates, 
the  Jiert  question  is  that  of  the  matter  sending  it  forth.  The 
most  plausible  view  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  sunlight  reflected 
from  meteoric  particles  moving  round  the  sun  within  the  region 
of  the  lens.  Tlie  polansoope  and  the  spectroscope  are  the  only 
instruments  by  the  aid  of  which  the  nature  of  the  matter  can  be 
inferred.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  instruments  is  not, 
however,  altogether  accordant.  In  1867,  AngstrGm,  observing 
at  Upsala  in  March,  obtained  the  bright  auroral  line  (W.L.  5567), 
and  concluded  that  in  the  zodiacal  light  there  was  the  same 
material  as  is  found  in  the  aurora  and  in  the  solar  corona, 
and  probably  through  all  q>ace.  Upsala,  however,  is  a  place 
where  the  auroral  spectrum  can  often  be  observed  in  the  sky, 
even  when  no  aurora  is  visible,  and  it  has  generally  been 
believed  that  what  AngstrOm  really  saw  was  an  auroral  and 
not  a  zodiacal  spectrum. 

Professor  A.  W.  Wright,  of  New  Haveh,  also  made  careful 
cbservations  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spectrum  differs 
from  sunlight  only  in  intensity.  Some  evidence  has  also  been 
found  by  the  same  observer  of  polarization,  showing  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  light  must  be  reflected  sunlight. 
The  observations  of  Maxwell  Hall  also  embraced  some  made 
with  the  spectroscope.  He  was  unable  to  see  any  marked 
deviation  of  the  spectrum  from  that  of  the  sun;  but  it  does: 
not  appear  that  either  he  or  any  other  of  the  observers  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  dark  lines  hi  the  solar  spectrum.  Direct  proof 
that  we  have  to  do  with  reflected  sunlight  is  therefore  still 
incomplete. 

The  question  whether  the  Gegenschein  Can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  same  matter  as  the  zodiacal 
band  is  still  unsettled.  Taking  the  general  consensus  of  the 
observations  it  would  seem  that  its  light  must  be  so  much 
brighter  than  that  of  the  band  as  to  imply  the  action  of  some 
different  cause.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  in- 
genious suggestion  of  S.  Arrhenius,  that  the  phenomenon  is 
due  to  corpuscles  sent  off  by  the  earth  and  repdied  by  the  sun 
in  the  same  way  that  they  are  sent  off  from  a  comet  and  form 
its  tail.  In  other  words,  the  light  nuiy  be  an  exceedingly  tenuous 
cometaiy  tail  to  the  earth,  visible  only  because  seen  through  its 
very  great  length.  The  view  that  no  cause  intervenes  addi- 
tional to  that  producing  the  zodiacal  band  is  strengthened, 
though  not  proved,  by  a  theorem  due  to  F.  R.  Moulton  of 
Chicago.  He  shows  that,  supposing  the  cloud  of  particles 
to  move  around  the  sun  in  nearly  circular  orbits  immediately 
outside  the  earth,  the  perturbations  by  the  earth  in  the  motion 
of  the  particles  will  result  in  their  retardation  in  that  part 
of  the  orbit  nearest  the  earth,  and  therefore  in  their  always  being 
more  numerous  in  a  given  space  in  this  part  of  the  orbit  than  in 
any  other.  This  view  certainly  accounts  for  some  intensifica- 
tion of  the  light,  to  which  may  be  added  the  intensification 
produced  by  the  vertical  reflection  of  the  sunlight. 

A  new  interest  was  given  to  the  subject  by  the  investigations 
of  H.  H.  Seeliger,  published  in  1906,  who  showed  that  the 
observed  excess  of  motion  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  action  of  that  portion  of  the  matter  re- 
flecting the  zodiacal  light  which  lies  nearest  to  the  sun.  Plaus- 
ible though  his  result  is,  the  subject  still  requires  investigation. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  final  conclusion  will  be  that 
instead  of  the  reflecting  matter  being  composed  of  solid  particles 
it  is  an  exceedingly  tenuous  gaseous  envelope  surrounding  the 
sun  and  revolving  on  an  axis  the  mean  position  of  which  is 
between  that  of  the  sun's  equator  and  that  of  the  invariable 
plane  of  the  solar  system. 
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ZOFFAinr,  JOHAMN   (1733-18x0),  British  painter.    wl»o» 
father  was  architect  to  the  pr&ce  of  Thum  and  Tons,  was  bc?^ 
in  Fhmkfort-on-Main.    He  ran  away  from  homit  at  the  age  d 
thirteen  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  art  for  n^rhr 
twelve  years.    In  1758  he  left  for  England,  and  after  under- 
going some  hardships  was  brought    into  faslrioii   by  imil 
patronage,  and  in  1769  wns  induded  among  the  f<»un<iatic3 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy.   He  webt  to  Florence  in  x;r3 
with  an  introduction  from  George  HI.  to  the  grand  duke  ef 
Tuscany,  and  did  not  return  until  1779.    During  this  secosd 
stay  in  Italy  he  met  with  much  success,  and  was  comnaaodii 
by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  rc>-al 
family  of  Ttascany;  this  work  he  executed  so  raudi  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  empress  that  in  X778  he  was  created  a  baroo 
of  the  Austrian  enqnre.   He  went  next  to  India,  where  he  lived 
from  1783  to  1790,  to  which  period  belong  some  of  his  best- 
known  paintings;  but  the  last  twenty  yean  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  England.    He  died  in  x8io  and  was  buried  in  Kev 
diurchyard.    His  portrait  groups  of  dramatic  od^nities  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  his  many  pioductiocs; 
they  have  considerable  technical  merit  and  show  much  sfarevd 
insight  into  character.    Several  of  the  best  are  in  the  Garrid 
Club,  London. 

ZOlLUS  (c.  40&-32O  B.c),  Greek  grammarian  of  Ainphipo&s 
in  Macedonia.  According  to  Vitruvius  (viL,  preface)  he  Irrad 
during  the  age  of  Ptolemy  PhSaddphus  (28^^47  bx.),  by  whoa 
he  was  crucified  as  the  punishment  of  his  criticisms  on  the  king. 
This  account^  however,  should  probably  be  rejected.  Zodts 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  follower  of  Isocrates,  bnt  sob* 
sequently  a  pupil  of  Polycrates,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  wbeze 
he  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Zoflus  was  chiefly  known  for  tk 
acerbity  of  his  attacks  on  Homer  (which  gained  him  the  name  of 
Homeromastix,  "  sa>uige  of  Homer  "),  chiefly  directed  against 
the  fabulous  element  in  the  Homeric  poems.  ZoUus  also  wrote 
against  Isocrates  and  Plato,  who  had  attacked  the  style  01 
Lysias  of  which  he  approved.  The  name  ZoUus  came  to  be 
generaOy  used  of  a  spiteful  Ad  malignant  aitic 

See  U.  Friediinder,  De  Zotlo  oHiisque  Homai  OUrectaLmha 
(Kdnigsbcrg,  1895):  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Scholarsktf 
(2nd  ed.  1906). 

ZOISITB,  a  rock-forming  mineral,  consisting  of  basic  caldtua 
And  aluminium  silicate,  Ca3(A10H)AIt(SiO«)s,  crjrstallizing  >a 
the  orthorhombic  ^stem.  It  is  closely  rdated  to  epidote  {qs.) 
both  in  the  angles  of  the  cr3rata]s  aqdin chemical compositioD: 
a  zoisite  cmtaining  some  iron  replacing  aluminium  may  be 
identical  in  composition  with  an  epidote  ("  dinozoisite '*) 
poor  in  iron.  The  crystals  are  prismatic  in  habit  and  are  deeply 
furrowed  parallel  to  their  length;  terminal  {Janes  are  rare; 
there  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  brachy-pioacoki 
Columnar  and  compact  masses  are  more  commoiL  The  has^ 
ness  is  6|  and  the  specific  gravity  3*35-3*37*  The  cok>ur  s 
often  grey;  a  rose-red  variety,  known  as  "thulite,"  ocms 
with  sky-blue  vesuvianite  at  Telemarken  in  Norway,  and  bu 
been  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  an  omamemal  stone.  Accord* 
ing  to  diflerentts  in  the  optical  characters,  two  kinds  of  soisite 
have  been  distinguished.  Zoisitc  is  a  product  of  dynajMh 
metamorphism,  and  occurs  as  a  constituent  of  some  ci}'&taAiae 
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ichliU,  null  u  u^hib^te  tnd  cdstitc.  It  wu  Gnt  utacrvad 
by  BaTcD  Zaa  {tlta  wham  it  wu  vubrI)  is  Ihe  cdogile  d 
Sau-Alpe  ui  CaiinthiA;  other  InctliiJa  an  the  DuckCown 
copper  mina  is  TeuHWee,  when  it  occura  embedded  io 
chakopyiite;  Loch  Curve  in  RoBduie,  la.  The  "ttio- 
turtie  "  ol  tic  Alps  nod  ebewhere,  nhich  hu  lesolted  from  the 
■Iteration  ol  the  pUgioclue  felspat  of  gKbbro,  coniiiti  lutcljr 
of  isiiite  with  etudoie.  (U  J.  S.) 

20LA.  iULB  iDOUAHD  CHARLSI  Umm  (iS40-igi»), 
French  aoveiiil,  wu  bom  in  Pub  on  the  lod  oi  April  1S411,  bit 
iithcT  bdlig  u  envaeer,  part  ItiLiu  and  part  Gnek,  and  hl» 


■gsii 


t  the  a 


It  Ail, 


h  figures  u  Pluum  in  lo  many  oI  bia  novda,  that  the  bojr 

received  the  Gnt  part  of  hii  education.  Thence  lie  prDcceded, 
In  1S3S,  to  Paiii,  where,  13  later  at  Maneillei,  he  tailed  la 
obtain  his  bachdar'i  degree.  Then  caiaa  a  few  yean  of  tetiible 
poverty;  but  at  the  beginning  of  jS6i  be  obtained  a  clerkship, 
at  the  modest  salary  d!  a  pound  a  weeli.  in  ibe  bouie  of  Hacheite 
(be  publiaher.  MeanwbOe  he  was  writin;  apace,  but  ootbing 
of  particular  merit.  Hii  Gnt  book,  CttiUi  i  Naen,  appeared 
00  the  >4th  of  October  18S4,  and  attracted  ion>c  attentioD, 
and  ID  January  rS66  he  deteimined  to  abandon  derking  and 
laJte  to  bterUun.  VigoTOUl  and  aggreanve  >u  a  criti^  hia 
artidea  00  lileratuti  and  art  in  ViUemoHnt'a  paper  L'Etme- 
mi»i  created  a  good  deal  of  intereat.  So  <U4  the  gruesome  but 
powerful  novel,  TlUriii  SagulH  (1867).  Meanwhile,  with 
chataelerittic  energyi  Zola  was  projecting  something  more  uo- 
portanl:  the  creation  of  a  w«ld  of  hia  own,  like  that  of  Ballac'i 
ComUU  Hiinwuie— the  history  of  a  family  in  its  varioui  rami- 
fications during  the  Second  Empin.  The  history  ol.  this  family, 
the  Rougon-Macquart,  waa  to  be  told  in  a  aeries  of  noveb  con- 
taining a  scientific  study  of  beiedily — science  was  alWayi  Zola'a 
itnii  faluui — and  a  picti^re  of  French  life  and  society.  Tte 
first  novel  of  the  series.  La  Ftrluiu  dis  Rtugon,  appeared  in 
book  form  at  the  end  of  iS7r.  It  was  followed  by  La  Curlt 
(\i7t),  Lt  Vaiire  de  Parii  (1874),  la  CtHfiOli  ii  Piaisans 
{xitii.  La  Fttilt  det Abbt  Unm  {iiT%),  Stu  Es^ena  Euibtt 
RouteK  (t8T6) — all  books  unqueatloliably  of  immense  ability, 
and  in  a  measure  nicccBfol,  but  tut  freat  pojwlar  lucnssa. 
Then  came  IMiimnsir  (iS;8?),  the  epic  of  drink,  and  the 
author*!  fortune  was  made.  Edition  followed  edition.  He 
became  the  most  discusmt,  the  most  read,  the  most  bought 
novelist  in  France— the  sale  of  L'Aiummtir  being  even  exceeded 
by  that  of  Nana  {xUSa)  and  La  DOd-Ji  (it^')- 
FMuMt  dl!  Rmiim  lo  Ibe  Doctmr  Pascal  (1893)  ihiit  jut  1 
twenty  novds  in  the  Rmnm-Uac^wirl  stria,  the  secnnd 
of  which  Includes  (he  powerful  novels  Germinal  (i88j) 
La  Ttrrt  (iSflB).  In  188S  Zola  departed  from  hii  uiual  vei 
(be  idyllic  story  of  U  Rist  Zola  also  wrote  a  aeties  of  t 
romaans  on  cities,  Lanrdts,  Kami,  Paris  (1S94-98),  novel 
the  "  gospels  "  of  population  (FJcemfiU)  and  worli  (Trat 
veliime  of  plays.and  levetal  volunies  ol  ''  ' 
thmgi.  These  books  are  based  on  study  anu  ouscnraiKmi  luc 
novels  are  crowded  with  chanctets.  The  whole  is  a  ^gantic 
tpus,  the  fruit  of  immense  bbour.of  an  admirable  t«B»diy— 
»  many  pages  written,  morning  alter  morning,  without  Ulter- 
mis^on  during  some  thuiy  years.  He  prided  himsell  oa  his 
motto,  NiMa  His  tint  lima. 

Zola  was  the  apostle  of  the  "  realistic  "  or  "  naturalistic  " 
■cbool;  but  be  was  in  truth  not  a  "naluralist"  at  all,  in  so 
tu  as  "  naturalism  "  is  to  be  ttgarded  ai  a  record  of  fad.  He 
was  an  idealist,  but  while  other  idnlisti  idealize  tbt  nobler 
dements  in  human  nature,  so  has  be,  for  the  most  part— the 
later  booVs,  however,  show  improvement— idealiied  the  elements 
that  arc  besilal.  He  saw  man's  lust,  greed,  gluttony,  as  hi  a 
'diioB,  magnified,  overwhelming,  portentous.  And  what  he 
nw  he  presented  with  tremendous  pawn.  His  style  may  lack 
the  daadc  qualities  of  French  prose— lightness,  delicacy, 
^wUe;  it  certainly  has  not  Daudet'i  cdouc  and  Idldty  of 


1,  and  other 


lOOI 

touch.  The  first  impwioa  H  pmdiKei  may  be  me  of  btavboB, 
and  the  later  "  go^els  "  on  populaiion  and  work  an  distoictlT 
ponderouv  Bat  (or  rendering  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  sib- 
jacta  in  which  be  most  ddights— detail  on  detail  being  accumu- 
lated till  the  result  is  overwhelnun^Zola  has  no  superior. 
Some  of  hia  descriptions  of  crowds  in  movement  have  never 
been  BurpMaed- 

Zola  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  Dreyfus  aSait. 
which  convulied  Frescfa  polilia  and  social  life  at  the  end  ol  the 
iQthccntnry.  At  an  eatly  stage  he  came  to  the  oonchinoa  that 
Dreyfus  was  the  innoc«nt  victim  of  ■  nefarioui  cooqiiracy,  and 
on  the  ijlh  of  January  1S9S,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  he  pub- 
Uahed  m  the  H  mire  newspaper,  in  the  form  ol  a  letter  beginning 
with  the  words  J'acatsr,  a  terrible  denundatkn  of  all  those 


,'a  object  waa  a  proflecutloi 


jr  libel,  and  a  .  .     . 

Irial,  which  took  place  in  Paris 
in  February,  a  fierce  flood  of  U^t  was  tbiown  on  the  case. 
Tbe  chiefa  of  the  army  put  forth  all  their  power,  and  Zola  was 
coodemned.  He  appealed.  On  the  md  of  April  tbe  Cour  de 
Cassation  quashed  the  pFTm'dingt.  A  second  trial  took  place 
at  VeisaillcSi  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  without  wailing  the  result 
Zola,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel  and  friends,  and  for  reasooa 
oi  l^al  strategy,  abruptly  left  France  and  took  refuge  in 
England.  Here  he  remained  in  hiding,  writing  Ftitmdiit,  till 
the  4th  of  June  1809,  when,  immediately  00  hearing  that  then 
was  to  be  a  revision  of  tbe  first  Dreyfus  trial,  he  returned  to 
Paris.  Whatever  may  be  Ibou^  oi  Ibe  n/nire  itself,  then 
can  be  no  question  of  Zola'a  superb  courage  and  disiulerMted- 

On  tbo  morning  vf  the  19th  of  September  igoi  Zola  waa 
found  dead  in  tbo  bedroom  of'  bis  Paris  house,  havmg  been 
aocidentally  a^byiiaied  by  tbe  fumei  from  a  defective  Bue. 
He  received  a  public  funeral,  at  which  Captain  Dteyfua  waa 
pieseol.  Anatole  France  delivered  an  impaiakiaed  oralioti  at 
the  grave-  At  the  time  of  his  death  Zola  had  just  completed 
a  novel,  Vtrilt,  dealmg  With  the  inddenta  of  the  Dreyfus  trial. 
A  sequel,  Jtaliir,  had  been  planned,  but  not  executed.  After 
a  life  of  constant  struggle  and  an  obloquy  which  never  relaxed, 
the  sensational  dose  of  Zola'a  career  was  the  aignal  for  att 
extraordinary  bunt  <d  eulogy.  The  verdict  of  posterity  wiU 
probably  be  kinder  than  -the  fint,  and  leas  unmeasured  than 
the  second  Zola  1  htoary  poaitHm  would  have  more  than 
qualified  him  for  the  Fkench  Academy.  He  was  sevnsl  times 
a  candidate  m  vain  (F.T.  M.) 

^  ,,    rA'mtaL*^-  ^"•''  Z'la-  «■*' 

W**Mj  niTr^'"''  (i«aj>;  vols,  i.i., 

JllftTl^  » 'i^ra-'i 

oi  lb*  pmceedinj  MvA^ki 
1898    Eng   trtni   i^  ffl.'V'*  »l*i: 

ZOLKIEWSKI,  VTAinSLADS  (154  7-ifiig)  (he  most  iDustrioui 
member  of  an  anoent  Ruthenian  family  which  emigrated  to 
Calicia  m  the  i5tb  century.  During  tbe  uiinTtEaiun  In  Poland 
alter  tbe  death  of  Henry  of  Vabis,  Zolkiewski  was  an  ardent 
patttian  of  the  cbanceUor  Zataovakl,  and  supported  the  can- 
didature of  Stephen  B&thoiy,  under  whose  banner  he  learned 
tbe  art  of  war  m  theMuscovile  campaigns.  On  the  death  of 
St«ihcn,  Zolkitwski  vigorously  supported  the  policy  of  Zamoyski, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Byciyna,  when  tbe 
Austrian  archduke  Maximilian  waa  defeated  by  the  Polish 
chanceUor,  Shortly  afterwards  Zolkiewaki  was  made  castellan 
of  LeRiherg  and  acting  conuninder-m-chief.  On  the  accession 
of  Sigismund  III  he  retired  from  court  and  divided  hia  lime 
between  improving  bis  estates,  where  he  buDt  towns  and  for- 
tresses, and  disciplining  Ibe  Cossacks,  with  whom  he  enioyed 
great  influtnce.  In  i6oi~i  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Uvonian  war  a^inu  the  Swedes,  whom  ha  defeated  at  Reval. 
During  the  insurrection  of  NichtJas  Zebnydowiki  be  led  tbe 
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anny  which  routed  the  rebels  at  Gozow  in  1607,  though  pro- 
testing against  the  necessity  of  shedding  "  his  brothers'  blood." 
For  his  services  he  received  the  palatinate  of  Kiev.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  expedition  sent  to  place  the  false  Demetrius 
on  the  throne  of  Muscovy;  but  nevertheless  accompanied  the 
king  to  Smolensk  and  was  sent  thence  with  a  handful  of  men 
against  Moscow.  On  his  way  thither  he  defeated  and  captured 
Tsar  Vasily  Shuiski  at  the  battle  of  Klushino  (July  14,  i6io), 
and  two  months  later  entered  the  Russian  capital  in  triumph. 
His  tactful  and  conciliatory  diplomacy  speedily  won  over  the 
boyars,  whom  he  persuaded  to  offer  the  Muscovite  crown  to 
the  Polish  crown  prince,  Wladislaus.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  Vasa  family  mij^t  occupy  the  throne  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible;  but  Sigismund  IIL  would  not  coi^ent  to  the  re- 
ception of  his  son  into  the  Greek  Church,  and  refused  to  ratify 
the  terras  made  with  the  boyars.  Zolkiewdd  then  returned 
to  the  Polish  camp  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Smolensk, 
but  Moscow  in  the  meantime  drove  out  the  Polish  garrison  and 
proclaimed  a  native  dynasty  under  Michael  Romanov.  When 
Zolkiewski  presented  his  captives,  Tsar  Vasily  and  his  family, 
to  the  Polish  diet,  he  received  an  ovation  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  dignity  of  hetman  widki  (Gomroander-in<hief).  For  the 
next  few  years  he  defended  the  Ukraine  against  the  I'atars 
and  Cossacks,  and  in  16x7  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Porte 
owing  to  the  unauthorized  interierence  of  the  Polish  nobles 
in  the  affairs  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Unable  to  defeat 
the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  Turkish  commander  Skinder, 
he  concluded  with  him  an  advantageous  truce  at  Jaruda  (27th 
of  August  x6x8),  by  the  terms  of  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
curb  the  Cossacl^  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  all  the  claims 
of  Poland  to  the  Danubian  principalities.  Thus  he  saved  the 
one  army  of  Poland  to  guard  her  southern  frontier  from  appa- 
rently inevitable  destruction.  On  his  return  he  was  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  diet  for  not  risking  everything  in  a  pitched 
battle,  but  Zolkiewski  defended  himself  with  an  eloquence  which 
silenced  his  most  venomous  opponents.  The  peace  of  Jaruda 
was  then  confirmed,  and  the  king  conferred  upon  Zolkiewski 
the  grand-chancellorship,  an  honour  he  had  neither  desired 
nor  expected.  Fresh  attacks  were  presently  made  against  him 
for  failing,  it  was  alleged,  to  prevent,  the  Tatar  incursions. 
So  deeply  wounded  was  the  hero  by  these  calumnies  that  when 
in  1 6 19  he  was  sent  against  the  Turks  he  publicly  declared  that 
he  would  never  return  alive  unless  victorious.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  Surrounded  near  the  Dniester  by  countless  hosts 
of  Turks,  Tatars  and  Janissaries,  he  retreated  through  the 
Steppes,  fighting  night  and  day  without  food  or  water,  towards 
Cecora.  By  the  time  he  reached  it,  he  saw  clearly  that  success 
was  impossible,  and  deliberately  determined  to  die  where  he 
stood.  Disguising  himself  so  that  his  dead  body  might  not  be 
recognized,  be  turned  up6n  the  pursuers  and  was  slain  after 
a  desperate  resistance  (6th  of  October  1620).  His  head  was 
cut  off,  exhibited  in  the  Turkish  camp  and  then  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople as  a  present  to  the  sultan,  from  whom  it  was  subse- 
quently ransomed  at  a  great  price.  Zolkiewski  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  figures  in  Polish  history.  An  accoroplldied  general, 
a  skilful  diplomatist,  and  a  patriot  who  not  only  loved  his 
country  above  all  things,  but  never  feared  to  tell  his  countrymen 
the  truth,  he  excelled  in  all  private  and  public  virtues.  As  a 
writer  he  made  a  name  by  an  important  history  of  his  Muscovite 
ciimpaigns. 

See  Sunislaw  Cabryel  Kozlowski,  JUf«  «/  Stanislaus  Zolkiewski 
(Pol.)  (Cracow,  1904).  (R.  N.  a) 

ZOLLNBR.  JOHARN  KARL'^FRIBDRICH  (i834-x8a3), 
Gemuui  astronomer  and  pbyucbt,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the 
8th  of  November  1834.  From  1873  he  held  the  chair  of  astro- 
physics at  Leipzig  University.  He  wrote  numerous  papers 
on  photometry  and  spectrum  analysis  in  Poggendorff's  Annalen 
and  Berichte  ier  k.  sScksiscken  CeseUschafl  der  Wissmseka/im, 
two  works  on  celestial  photometry  {GnmdaUge  dntr  aUftmeinen 
Pkolomdrie  des  Himmds,  Berlin,  1861,  4to,  and  Ph^tometrtuke 
UnUrsuthuMiett,  Ldpsig,  1865,  8vo),  and  a  curious  book,  UtUr 


die  Natur  d»  Comtten  (Leipag,  1873,  dni  ed.  1883).  He  died 
at  Leipzig  on  the  asth  of  April  i88a. 

ZOLLVERBIN  (Ger.  ZoU,  toU,  customs,  and  Verein,  nnkn). 
a  term  used  generally  for  a  certain  form  of  Customs  Union,  bsi 
specially  for  the  system  among  the  German  states  which  was  a 
force  between  18x9  and  X87X  (see  Tabitp,  and  Cemmast. 
History). 

ZOMBORt  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Bks 
Bodrog,  146  m.  S.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  29,0.^^ 
two-thirds  Servians.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  iht 
Franz  Josef  canal,  wluch  connects  the  Danube  and  iJbe  Thess, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  com  and  cattle  trade  of  an  cxtcx^vc 
area. 

ZORARAS,  J0AMRE8  Oobn),  Byzantine  chronicler  and  theo- 
logian, itouruhed  at  Constantinople  in  the  x  2th  century.  Under 
Alexius  L  Comnenus  he  held  the  o&ces  of  commander  of  the 
bodyguard  and  private  secretary  to  the.  emperor,  but  in  the 
succeeding  reign  he  retired  to  Hagia  Glykeria  (one  of  the  Princes' 
Islands),  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  hii  life  in  writing  bocksL 
His  most  important  work,  'Etito/i])  Tanopiwi'  (compendiua 
of  history),  in  eighteen  books,  extends  from  the  creation  <^  the 
world  to  the  death  of  Alexius  (xxx8).  The  earlier  part  is  largely 
drawn  from  Josephus;  for  Roman  histoiy  lie  diiefly  foUoved 
Dio  Cassius,  whose  first  twenty  books  are  not  otherwise  kxwws  to 
us.  His  histoiy  was  continued  l^  Nicetas  Acomiimtua.  Various 
ecclesiastical  works  have  been  attributed  to  Zonaras — com- 
mentaries on  the  Fathers  and  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus; 
lives  of  Saints;  and  a  treatise  on  the  Apostolical  r«non5 — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  The  lexicoB, 
however,  which  has  been  haxtded  down  under  his  name  (cd. 
J.  A.  H.  Tittmann  x8o8)  is  probably  the  work  of  a  oeitaio 
Antonius  Monachus  (Stein's  Herod^us,  ii.  479  f .). 

Complete  edition  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Craeca,  cxxsdv.  cxxkv. 
cxxxvU.;  the  Ckromcon  by  M.  Pinder  and  T.  Buttner-Wofast  is 
the  Boon  Cdrpus  ScripUnum  Hist,  Byt,  (18^1-97)  and  by  L.  Din- 
dorf  in  the  Teubner  series  (1868-76) ;  see  bibiiographv  in  C.  Kruo- 
bacher,  Cesckukte  der  bytantitusekeu  IMteratur  (2nd  ed.  1897). 

ZONE  (Or.  f^,  a  girdle,  from  fdnv^rcu,  to  gird),  a  term 
for  a  belt  or  girdle,  now  used  chiefly  in  the  transferred  senae 
of  a  demarcated  area.  Thus  the  earth's  surface  is  divided,  for 
classification  of  climates,  into  five  climatic  zones:  the  t«o 
temperate  and  the  two  frigid  zones  and  the  tropical  or  torrid 
cone.   (See  Ciiuate  and  Cuhatolocy.) 

ZOOLOGICAL  DISTRIBUTION  (also  known  as  Zoogeography), 
the  science  dealing,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  distribution  of 
living  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (both  land  and  water), 
and  secondly  with  that  of  their  forerunners  (both  in  time  and 
in  space).  The  science  is  thus  a  side-branch  of  zoology/  in- 
timately connected  on  the  one  hand  with  geography  and  on  the 
other  with  geology.  It  is  a  comparatively  modem  sdcnce, 
which  dates,  at  all  events  in  its  present  form,  from  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century. 

Different  parts  of  the  hnd-surface  of  the  globe  are  inhabited 
by  different  kinds  of  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  by  different 
faunas.  These  differences,  in  many  cases  at  any  rate,  are  not 
due  tp  differences  of  temperature  or  of  climate;  and  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  distance  of  one  [dace  from  another.  The 
warm-blooded  land-animals  of  Japan  are,  for  example,  very 
much  more  closely  related  to  those  of  the  British  I^cs  than 
is  the  corresponding  fauna  of  Africa  to  that  of  Madagascar. 
Again,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  one  species  from 
another,  in  the  case  of  land-animals  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  flight  such  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  faunas 
of  different  parts  of  the  world  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of^fadiities  for  free  communication  by 
land  between  the  areas  in  question.  Prima  facie,  therefore, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  fauna  of  an  island  will  differ 
more  from  that  of  the  adjacent  continent  than  will  those  of 
different  parts  of  that  continent  from  one  another. 

To  a  great  extent  this  is  the  case;  and  if  the  present  con-' 
tioeots  and  islands  had  always  been  in  statu  91M,  the  proposalioo 

*  For  the  distributioa  of  plants,  see  Plants:  Distrihtiimt, 
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would,  for  the  moBt  part  at  any  rate,  be  anivenany  true. 
Geology  has,  however,  taught  us  that  many  parts  of  what  are 
now  continents  formed  at  earher  periods  of  the  earth's  histoiy 
portions  of  the  ocean-bed,  while  what  are  now  islands  have  in 
some  instances  been  connected  with  the  adjacent  mainlands, 
or  even  with  land-masses  the  sites  of  which  are  now  occupied 
by  the  open  sea. 

We  can  hope,  therefore,  to  undentand  and  explain  the  piesent 
distribution  of  terrestrial  ammal  life  only  by  taking  into  account 
what  geology  teaches  us  as  to  past  changes  in  the  configunition 
of  the  land-masses  of  the  gtobe,  accompanied  by  Investigations 
into  the  post  histoiy  of  animals  themselves,  as  revealed  by  their 
fossil  remains. 

Altbou^  to  understand  the  reason  of  many  facts  in  the  present 
distribution  of  animals— as,  for  example,  why  tapirs  are  con- 
fined to  Uie  Malay  countries  and  South  America— it  is  essential 
to  study  fossil  faunas,  yet  it  has  been  found  possible  from  the 
consideration  of  existing  faunas  alone  to  map  out  the  land- 
surface  of  the  globe  into  a  number  of  soological  "  regions,'*  or 
provinces,  more  or  less  independent  of  the  ordinary  geographical 
boundaries,  and  severally  characterised  by  a  greater  or  snuUer 
degree  of  distinctness  in  the  matter  of  their  faunas.  One  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  line  of  research  was  Dr  P.  L  Sclater,  who  In 
a  paper  on  tBe  geographical  distribution  of  birds,  published  in 


the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  for  1858,  was 
enabled  to  define  and  name  six  of  such  soological  regions; 
these  being  mainly  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  peiching 
or  passerine  birds.  TVo  years  later  Dr  A.  Russel  Wallace,  in  the 
same  journal,  discussed  in  some  detafl  the  problems  presented 
by  the  distribution  of  animals  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
Australasa.  This  prelimbary  essay  was  followed  in  1876 
by  the  appearance  of  the  latter  author's  Geographical  DistrHm- 
Hon  of  AnimalSt  an  epoch-making  work,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  first  put  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  animals  generally 
on  a  thoroughly  firm  and  scientific  basis.  With  some  slight 
modifications,  the  names  proposed  for  the  six  toological  regions 
by  Dr  Sclater  were  adopted  by  Dr  Wallace.  Certain  changes 
in  regard  to  the  limits  and  number  of  the  xoological  regions 
adopted  by  Sclater  and  Wallace  have  been  proposed;  but  the 
original  scheme  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  later  modifications, 
and  these  eminent  naturalists  are  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
fathers  of  the  study  of  distributional  zoology.  T.  H.  Huxley 
was  also  one  of  those  who  did  much  to  advance  the  sdence 
in  its  early  days,  while  among  those  who  have  proposed  more 
or  less  important  modifications  of  the  original  scheme  q>ecial 
mention  may  be  made  of  Dr  W.  T.  Blanford,  Dr  A.  HeUprin, 
Prof.  P.  Matschie  and  Prof.  Max  Weber. 

The  xoological  regions  proposed  by  Dr  Sclater  were  based 
mainly  on  the  distribution  of  the  perching  birds;  but  in  the 
writings  of  Dr  Wallaot  and  of  late^  authors  mammals  wcrs 


very  hugely  taken  hito  consideration,  and  in  later  schemes 
there  has  been  a  similariy  extensive  use  of  the  evidence  afforded 
by  mammalian  distribution.  That  different  groups  of  animals 
do  not  agree  with  another  in  the  matter  of  geographical  distri- 
bution will  be  evident  when  we  reflect  that  in  many  instances 
there  are  very  great  differences  in  the  rebitive  ages  of  such  groups, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  the  dates  of  their  dispersal,  or  '*  radiation," 
oyer  the  surface  ci  the  earth.  The  radiation  and  dominance  of 
reptiles,  for  example,  greatly  antedated  that  of  either  birds  or 
mammals.  Consequently,  the  xoological  regions  indicated  by 
the  present  geographical  distribution  of  the  former  group  are 
very  different  from  those  suggested  by  the  distribution  of  the 
two  latur.  If  sookigical  regions  are  based  on  the  evidence  of 
the  existing  distribution  of  animals,  groups  with  a  relatively 
late  radiation  are  clearly  to  be  preferred  to  those  the  dispersal 
of  which  was  earher  Mammals  and  birds,  therefore,  are  of 
greater  value  from  this  point  of  view  than  reptiles;  while  the 
absence  of  the  power  of  flight  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  class 
rendeiB  the  evidence  afforded  by  mammals  superior  to  that 
derived  from  birds.  The  marked  general  agreement  between 
the  geographical  distribution  of  birds  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
mammals  on  the  other  is,  however,  a  fact  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  soologica]  regions  estab- 
lished on  their  evidence.  Further  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  distribution  of  certain  other  groups, 
more  eqiedally  spiders  (Arachnida);  and  it  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  distribution  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  human 
race  accords  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  boundaries  of  some  of 
the  xoological  regions  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  lower 


With  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  polar  origin  of  life  and  the 
gradual  dispersal  of  animals  from  the  arctic  regions.  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  that  the  presumed  series  of  radiations  of  life 
southward  from  the  northern  pole  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  since  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  mammals  have  been  spread  over  the 
whde  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe  since,  at  any  rate,  the 
commencement  of  the  Tertiary  period,  while  the  radiation  of 
reptiles  commenced  at  a  much  eariier  epoch. 

As  regards  barriers  to  the  free  dispersal  of  nonvolant  terrestrial 
animab  these  may  be  grouped  under  two  main  heads,  namely, 
climatic  and  geographical,  <rf  which  the  second  Is  by  far  the  more 
important.  At  the  present  day  a  certain  number  of  animals 
are  fitted  to  live  respectively  only  In  hot  and  in  cold  climates. 
The  man-like  apes  and  elephants  among  manunals,  and  trogons 
and  parrots  among  birds,  are,  for  example,  now  exclusively 
dwellers  in  tropical  or  subtropical  dimates,  whereas  tlie  polar 
bear,  the  musk-ox  and  ptarmigan  are  equally  characteristic 
of  the  arctic  xone.  To  a  great  extent  this  must  be  regarded 
as  a  comparatively  modem  adaptive  feature,  nnce  many  of 
these  arctic  and  tropical  animals  belong  to  groups  the  distribu- 
tion of  which,  either  in  the  past  or  the  present,  is  more  or  less 
independent  of  climate.  Elephants,  for  instance,  formeriy  fai- 
habited  Siberia  at  a  time  when  the  climate,  although  probably 
less  cold  than  at  present,  was  certainly  not  tropical;  while 
the  polar  bear  Is  a  specialized  member  Of  a  group  some  of  the 
representatives  of  which  are  denizens  of  the  tropics. 

It  is  true.  Indeed,  that  within  the  limits  of  the  different 
zoological  regions  temperature-control  has  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  animals,  and  has  resulted  in 
certain  cases  in  the  formation  of  life-zones,  as  in  North  America. 
As  remariied,  however,  by  H.  A.  Pilsbry  and  J.  H.  Ferriss*  in 
connexion  with  the  distribution  of  bnd-moUuscs,"  the  life- 
zones  of  the  United  States  as  mapped  by  Dr  C.  H.  Merriam 
emi^asize  the  secondary  and  not  the  primary  facts  of  distribu- 
tion. The  laws  of  temperature-control  do  not  define  trans- 
continental zones  of  primary  Import  zoologically.  These  zones 
are  secondary  divisions  of  vertical  life-areas  of  which  the  moi- 
luscan  faunas  were  evolved  in  large  part  Independently."  And 
what  is  tnie  of  molluscs  will  bold  good  in  the  case  of  several 
other  groups. 

1  Pmc  Aeaiomy  of  PkOaitlphi^t  1906,  p.  ia> 
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There  is  also  the  phenomenon  of  vertical  temperature-control. 
On  this  subject  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace  has  written  {Ency,  Brti., 
9th  ed.,  art.  *'  Distribution  "):  "  As  we  ascend  lofty  mountains, 
the  forms  of  life, change  in  a  numner  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  changes  observed  in  passing  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  country. 
This  change  is,  howevor,  far  less  observable  in  animals  than  in 
plants;  and  it  is  so  unequal  in  its  action,  and  can  so  frequently 
be  traced  to  mere  change  of  dimate  and  deficiency  oi  load, 
that  it  must  rank  as  a  phenomenon  of  secondary  importance. 
Vertical  distribution  among  animals  will  be  found  in  most 
cases  to  affect  species  rather  than  generic  or  family  groups, 
and  to  involve  in  each  case  a  mass  of  local  details.  .  .  .  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  bathymetrical  zones  of  marine  life. 
Many  groups  are  confined  to  tidal,  or  shallow,  or  deeper  waters; 
but  these  differences  of  habit  are  hardly  geogmphical,  but  in- 
volve details,  suited  rather  to  the  spcdal  study  of  individual 
groups.''  Temperatxire-control  is  therefore  mainly  a  factor 
which  has  acted  independently  in  the  different  zoological 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  as  such  demands  little  or  no  further 
mention  in  a  general  sketch  of  the  present  nature. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  in  the  case  of  the  influencer  of 
humidity  on  distribution,  and  also  as  regards  "  station."  To 
illustrate  the  latter  we  may  take  the  instances  of  the  European 
squirrel  and  the  chamois,  the  former  of  which  is  found  only 
in  wooded  districts  and  is  entirely  absent  from  the  open  plains, 
while  the  latter  occurs  only  in  the  isolated  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and  the  Caucasus.  The 
distributional  area  of  both  may,  however,  be  r^^arded  as  includ- 
ing Europe  generally,  so  that  these  local  restrictions  of  range 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wider  problems  of  distribution. 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  regard  to  geographical  barriers 
to  the  free  dispersal  of  terrestrial  animals.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  even  these  act  with  different  degrees  of 
intensity  in  the  case  of  different  groups.  From  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  arc  oviparous,  reptiles,  whose  powers 
of  dlspetsal  in  the  adult  state  are  generally  as  restricted  as  those 
of  mammals,  have  an  advantage  over  the  latter  in  that  their 
eggs  may  be  carried  long  distances  on  floating  timber  down 
rivers  and  thence  across  the  ocean,  or  may  even  be  occasionally 
transported  by  birds.  The  eggs  of  batxachians,  like  those  of 
fresh-water  fishes,  will  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  withstand 
being  frozen,  and  hence  conceivably  may  be  transported  by 
floating  ice.  Adult  insects  may  be  carried  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  eggs  of  reptiles.  After  all,  however,  such  unusual  means 
of  transport  are  probably  of  no  great  importance;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  varying  features  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  different  groups  of  animals  are  due  mueh  more  to 
differences  in  the  dates  of  radiation,  or  dispersal  of  those  groups, 
than  to  varsring  degrees  of  facility  for  overcoming  natural 
geographical  barriers  to  dispersal. 

The  greatest  barriers  of  all  are  formed  by  the  ocean  and  the 
larger  rivers;  and  from  the  former  factor  it  follows  that  zoo- 
logical regions  coincide  to  a  considerable  extent — although  by 
no  means  altogether — ^with  the  main  geographical  (as  d^tinct 
from  political)  divisions  of  the  earth's  svuiace.  In  the  main, 
mammals  and  other  nonvolant  terrestrial  animals  are  debarred 
from  crossing  anything  more  than  comparatively  narrow 
channels  of  the  sea,  while  even  these  and  the  larger  rivers  form 
a  more  or  less  effectual  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  species.  Hence  it  results  that  oceanic  islands 
are  usually  devoid  of  such  forms  of  life;  while  it  may  be  laid 
down,  as  a-  general  rule,  that  the  existence  oi  nearly  allied  types 
of  terrestri^  animals  in  countries  now  separated  by  stretches 
of  sea  implies  a  former  land-connexion  between  them.  There 
are,  however,  in  many  cases  great  difficulties  in  determining 
the  nature  of  such  connexions,  largely  owing  to  the  faa 
that  we  are  still  in  the  dark  is  to  whether  the  dispersal 
of  many  groups  of  animals  has  taken  place  down  the  lines  of 
the  present  continents  from  north  to  south  or  equatorially 
by  means  of  belts  of  land  long  since  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean. 
In  thb  connexion  it  may  be  remarked,  as  tending  against  the 
old  idea  of  the  radiation  of  all  the  modern  groups  of  .terrestrial 


animals  from  the  n<Mh  towards  the  south,  that  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  the  existence  during  the  Tertiary  period  (ss 
far  at  least  as  mammals  are  concerned)  of  certain  great  ccntio 
of  development,  and  in  some  instances,  at  all  events,  aiso  d 
radiation,  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  one  of  these  devdcp^ 
mental  centres  being  in  Africa  a  second  in  South  America,  and 
a  third  in  Australia. 

To  the  general  law  that  straits  and  arms  of  the  sea  form  aa 
effectual  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  the  larger  land-animals, 
and  more  especially   mammals,  certain  except  ions .  may  be 
pleaded.    Jaguars  have,  for  Instancej  been  known  to  cross  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  while  tigers  constantly  swim  from  island  to 
island  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  probably  also  in  the  Maliy 
Archipelago,  and  a  pdar  bear  has  been  observed  swimmii^ 
twenty,  niiles  away  from  land  in  Bering  Sea.    Deer,  certais 
antelopes,  pigs  and  elephants  .are  also  good  swimmers;    wkDe 
hippopotamuses    and    crocodiles— especially    the    latter — cac 
cross  channels  of  considerable  width.    The  great  tropical  acd 
subtropical  rivers  also  carry  down  masses  of  floating  soil  ot 
large  trees  upon  which  mammals  and  reptiles  are  borne,  ao4 
although  in  many  or  most  instances  such  are  swept  out  to  sea 
and  their  occupants  drowned,  in  other  instances  they  may  U 
stranded  upon  the  opposite  bank  or  shore  where  tb^ir  living 
freight  can  effect  a  landing.    Such  instances,  boivcver,  canwA 
be  very  frequent,  and   they   cannot   affect   widely    sundered 
countries,  owing  to  the  lack  of  food   supplies.      Moreover, 
supposing  a  mammal -to  have  reached  a  new  land,  unless  it 
happened     to   be  a  pregnant   female,    or    unless     another 
individual  of  the  opposite  sex  be  similariy  stranded,  it  would 
eventually  die  without  progeny.    Even  in  the  case  of  a  pregnant 
female,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  offspring,  if  but  one, 
would  be  a  male;  and  even  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
progeny  might  perish  from  the  attacks  of  other  animals  or  fn»a 
inbreeding.    On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  instances  of 
such  methods  of  dispersal  must  be  relatively  few  and  can  affect 
only  countries  not  very  widely  sundered.    The  most  important 
case  that  can  be  cited  is  the  occurrence  of  a  pig  and  an  cxiicct 
hippopotamus  in  Madagascar,  which  probably  reached    that 
island  by  swimming  from  Africa.    As  a  rule,  a  strait  like  that 
separating  Ceylon  from  India  may  be  considered  an  cffecttul 
barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  large  land-animals. 

Although  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  has  effectually  prevented  the 
amphibious  carpmcho  from  reaching  Argentina,  deserts  form 
even  more  impassable  baniers  than  large  rivers,  the  Sahan 
having  prevented  the  North  African  fauna  from  reaching  the 
heart  of  that  contihent.  High  and  continuous  moimtain- 
ranges  are  likewise  most  effective  in  restricting  the  range  of 
animals;  •  this  being  more  especially  the  case  when,  like  the 
Hinudaya,  their  trend  is  equatorial  instead  of,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes,  from  north  to  south  ia 
the  direction  of  the  main  continental  extension.  Forests  ako 
present  great  obstacles  to  animal  migration,  although  this  is  to 
a  great  extent  of  a  local  nature  and  comes,  in  fact,  under  ibc 
category  of  "station."  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  in- 
stance of  the  separation  of  one  soological  region  from  another 
by  forest  alone. 

Lastly  it  should  be  mentioned  that  ice  may  serve  as  a  factor 
in  the  dispersal  of  animals  by  acting  as  a  bridge  between 
different  land-areas;  and  at  some  period  this  means  of  communi- 
cation may  h^ve  aided  in  the  great  migrations  of  animals  iba 
have  taken  place  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World  by  way 
of  what  is  now  Bering  Sea. 

I.   TEUtESTBIAL  DxSTSIBimON 

The  zoological  regions  recognized  by  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace  in 
1876,  which  are  in  the. main  identical  with  those 
proposed  by  Dr  P.  L.  Sdater  in  1858,  and  are  chiefly 
based  on  the  distribution  of  birds  and  mammals,  are  as 
follows: — 

I.  PattuarcHct  which  Includes  Emope  to  the  Azores  and  Icdasd. 
temperate  Asia  from  the  high  Himalaya  and  west  of  the  Indu. 
with  Japan,  and  Qioa  from  Nu 
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of  the  Yamc-^se-ldaiiK;  alto  North  ACrica  and  Arabia,  to  about 
the  line  of  the  tro|Mc  at  OuKser. 

2.  Ethiopian^  including  Africa  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
as  well  as  the  SQuthem  pait  of  Arabia,  with  Marfagjmcar  and  tike 
adjacent  islands. .  ' 

3.  Oriental^  or  Indo-Malay,  comprising  India  and  Ceylon,  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries  and  soothera  China,  and  the  ^alay  Archi- 
pdago  ais  far  as  the  Philippines,  Borneo  and  Java. 

4.  Australian^  oomposea  of  the  remaind^  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pciaeo,  Australia,  New  Zrabnd  and  all  the  tropical  isbmu  of  the 
Pacific,  as  far  east  as  the  Marquesas  and  the  Low  Archipelago. 

5.  Neoiroficalt  which  comprises  South  America  and  the  adiacent 
islands,  the  West  Indies  or  Antilles,  and  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

6.  NgarcHc,  consisting  of  temperate  aqd  arctic  North  America, 
with  Gieeaiand. 


«c 


These  six  regiona,"  remarks  Dr  Wallace,  "although  all 

of  ptimaty  importance  from  their  eitent,  and  well  marked 

by  their  total  assemblage  of  animal  forms,  vary  greatly  in  their 

zoological  richness,  their  degree  of  isolation  and  their  relation- 

ship  to  each  other.    The  Australian  region  is  the  moat  peculiar 

and  the  most  isolated,  but  it  is  comparatively  small  and  poor 

in  the  higher  animals.    The  Neotropical  reg^n  cdmes  next  in 

peculiarity  and  isolation,  but  it  is  extensive  and  excessively 

rich  in  all  forms  of  life.    The  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions  arc 

also  very  rich,  but  they  have  much  in  common.    The  Palae- 

arctic  and  Nearctic  regions  being  wholly  temperate  are  less 

rich,  and  tKey  too  have  many  resemblances  to  each  other;  but 

while  the  Nearctic  region  haa  many  groups  in  common  with 

the  Neotropical,  the  Palaearctic  is  closely  connected  with  the 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions." 

In  Dr  Sclater's  original  scheme  the  first  four  of  the  above  regions 
were  bracketed  together  under  the  designation  of  PalaeogoM, 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  those  belonging  to  the  New  World, 
as  ffecgoea.  T.  H.  Huxley,  in  a  paper  on  the  distribution  of 
game>birds,  published  in  the  Prouedingf  of  the  Zoohgical 
SociHy  of  London  for  x868,  instead  of  dividing  the  world  into 
an  eastern  and  a  western  division,  adopted  a  northern  and  a 
southern  division,  calling  t|ie  former  Aretogaea,  and  the  latter 
(which  included  Australasia  and  theNeotrc^ical  region  of  Messrs 
Sdater  and  Wallace,  but  not  the  Ethiopian  region)  Notogaea. 

In  1874  Dr  Sdater,*  taking  mammals  as  well  as  birds  into 
consideration,  adopted  Huxley's  Arctogaea  as  the  major  northern 
division  to  include  the  Nearctic,  Palaearctic,  Oriental  and 
Ethiopian  regions;  and  instead  of  Huxley's  Notogaea  recognised 
three  primary  divisions,  namely,  Dendrogaea  for  the  Neotropical 
region,  Antarctogaea  tor  the  Australian  region  (in  a  somewhat 
restricted  sense),  and  OmUhogaea  for  New  21ealand  and  Poly- 


The  tendency  of  these  amendments  on  the  orighial  scheme 
of  a  simple  division  into  six  regions  was  to  recognise  three 
primary  divisions  of  higher  rank  than  such  "  regions."  This 
view  was  adopted  in  1890  by  Dr  W.  T.  Blanford.*  who  proposed 
to  designate  these  three  major  divisions  of  the  earth's  land 
surface  respectively  the  Australian,  the  South  American  and 
the  Arctogaean  regions.  A  weak  point  in  this  scheme  is  that 
since  the  term  "  region  "  is  likewise  applied  to  the  subdivisions 
of  Arctogaea,  there  is  a  danger  of  confusion  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  divisions.  An  amendment  proposed  anony- 
mously* in  1893  was  to  substitute  the  names  Notogaea, 
Neogaea  and  Arctogaea  for  the  three  primacy  divisions  of 
Dr  Blanford.  Yet  another  emendation,  sug^sted  by  R. 
Lydekker^and  subsequently  adopted  by  Prof.  H.  F.  (^bom,* 
vss  to  designate  these  thriee  primary  divisionfl  as  "realms,", 
and  u>  reserve  the  name  *'  region  "  for  their  subdivisions. 

Emendations  on  Uie  original  scheme  also  included  modifica- 
tions in  the  limits  of  the  regions  themselves.  In  1879,  for 
instance,  Dr  A.  Heilprin  *  (in  accordance. with  a  suggestion  of 

*  ManeJusUr  Sci0na  Ledura,  ser.  5  and  6,  p.  soa  seq. 

'Prtfc  Ctol.  Soe,  (London,  1890),  p.  76. 

•SaturalScknc;m.28Q,     ^    •" ' 

*C«»tm^kkal  Dtstrihutum  of  Mammals  (London.  I896),  p.  97> 
>   * "  Correlation  between  Tertiary  Mammal  Horisons  of  Europe 
snd  America,'*  AnnaU  N€W  York  Aeademy,  xiii.  48  (1900). 

*Tk»   CttmpkUai    and    Coologkitl    DiUriknUon   tf   AmmaU 
d^sdon,  1878). 
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Prot  A.  Newton)  piopoted  to  noite  the  NBiRtic  with  th^ 
Palaearctic  region  under  the  name  of  HolaicUc;  separating  at  the 
same  time  from  the  former  a  "  transitional "  Sonorsn,  and  fromj 
the  latter  a  vmilar  Mediterranean,  or  Ty^henian,  region,  while 
he  also  recognised  a  distina  Polynesian  region,  distinguished  in 
the  main  by  negative  characters,.  The  Sonorsn  region  waa 
subsequently  adopted  by  Dr  C.  H.  Merriam  '  in  1892,  and  later 
on  by  Dr  Blanfoid  in  the  address  already  dted,  the  title  being, 
however,  changed  to  McdioColumbian.  A  moat  important 
proposal  was  also  embodied  in  Dr  Blanford's  scheme,  namely, 
the  separation  from  the  Ethiopian  region  of  Madagascar  and 
the  Comoro  islands  to  form  a  separate  Malagasy  region.  Another 
modification  of  the  original  scheme  was  to  transfer  the  island  of 
Celebes,  together  with  Lombok,  Flores  and  Timor,  from  the 
Australian  to  the  Oriental  region,  or  to  regard  them  as  repre- 
senting a  transitional  region  between  the  two.*  The  effect  of 
this  change  was  practically  to  abolish  "  Wallace's  Une  "  (the 
deep  channel  between  the  ii^ds  of  Bali  and  Lombok  and  thence 
northward  through  the  Macassar  Strait),  the  deepest  channel 
being  really  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Timor. 

The  later  evolution  of  the  scheme,  as  presented  by  Dr  Max 
Weber,*  may  be  tabulariaed,  with  some  slight  alteration,  aa 
follows,  the  "realms"  being. printed  in  capitals,  the  regions 
and  sub-regioi)S  In  ordinary  type,  and  the  transitional  regions 
in  italics: — 


I.  HolarctSc. 

— I r 

Nearedc    Palaearctic 


I.  ArctocaSa 
s.  Ethiopian.    3.  Malagasy.    4.  Oriental. 


11.  Nbogaba 
5.  NeotropkaL 


Anslro-Malayam 

III.  Notocaba. 
6.  Australian 


f?y  7.  Polynesian 


Hawaiian. 


In  the  accompanying  map  the  Sonoran  and  Mediterranean 
transitional  regions  are  represented  as  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  main  regions,  and  the  Austro>Malayan  transitional  regioik 
is  not  indicated.  The  recognition  of  a  Polynesian  and  still 
more  of  a  Hawaiian  region,  is  provisional. 

The  most  distinct  of  the  three  primary  realms  b  oadoabtcdly 
Notogaea,  the  AustraGan  section  of  which  is  the  sole  habitat  of 
egg-laying  mammals  (Monotremata)  and  of  a  great 
variety  of  manuplals,  indusive  of  the  whole  01  the 


diprotbdonta,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  (cuscusea)  found  in 
the  Austro-Makyan  transitional  region.  Apart  from  monotremcs 
and  mamipials,  the  only  indisenotts  mammals  found  in  Notogaea 
are  rodents  and  bats,  with  perhaps  a  xng  in  New  Guinea;  although 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  latter  is  introduced,  as  is  almost  ccr- 
tainly  the  dingo,  or  native  dog,,  in  Australia.  The  rodents  are  aH 
referable  to  the  family  Muridaei  and  are  mostly  of  peculiar  types, 
such  as  the  golden  water-rat  [Hydromys)  and  the  jerboa-rats  (Cetri- 
luruSt  NotomySf  Ac):  they  arc,  however,  in  many  instances  more 
or  less  nearly  retatea  to  species  found  in  Celebes,  the  mountains 
of  the  Philippines  and  Borneo,  and  apparently  represent  an  ancient 
fauna.  .The  mammalian  fauna  of  Notogaea  is  practically  limited 
to  the  AufltnJian  region,  its  indigenous  representatives  in  New 
Zealand  being  only  a  couple  of  bats.  The  roonotremes  are  in  all 
probability  tne  survivors  of  a  group  triiich  was  widely  M>resd  in 
Jurassic  times;  while  marsupials,  as  represented  by  the  Aroericao 
opoesams  (Diddphyidae),  had  a  very  wide  range  even  as  late  as  tbfe 
Oligocene  division  of  the  Terriary  period.  Ine  diprotodoot  mar* 
sufMals  may  not  impro^bly  have  originated  within  the  Australian 
region,  or  this  region  conjointly  with  the  Austro^Malayaa  transi- 
tional region. 

Notogaea  is  likewise  the  home  of  a  number  of  peculiar  types  of 
birds,  some  of  which  range,  however,  into  the  Au8tn>>Mabyan  area, 
that  b  to  say,  Cdebcs  and  Ceram.    In  the  Austrafian  regwn  the 


'  "  The  GeogFsphural  Distribution  of  Life  in  North  America  with 
special  reference  to  the  MammaUa,"  Proc*  JNol.  Sec,  Washingbm^ 
vol.  vii.  pp.  i-«4  (1893). 

*  See  W.  L.  Sclater,  "  The  Geography  of  Mammals,"  part  v., 
Coopnphical  Journal,  1896;  M.  Weber,  '*0n  the  Or^  of  the 
Fauna  of  Celebes,"  Ann,  iiag,  Nat,  Hist-t  ser.  7,  vol.  iti.  pp.  la  1-136 
(1899).  and  Dor  lndo^nstralis€k§  Arddpd  nnd  dia  Catekkm 
seiner  Tierwett  (Teoa.  190a):  Lyddcker,  "Cetebesra  Problem 
in  Distribution,**  JCnmrWW,  voU  bo.  pp.  l75-*>77  (1898);  see 
DmeiAU  Unds»n.  168  (1898). 

*  Du  Sdmittme  Qaukt  1904),  p,  yn^ 
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pMDliar  avian  families  iaclode  th«  biM!«*o(-paradiie  (PafodiBeidae), 
the  honeysucken^  (Meliphagidae),  and  the  Jyre-birds  (Menuridi^) 
among;  the  perching  group,  the  cockatoos  (Cacatuidae)  and  lories 
(Loriidae)  among  the  parrots,  the  mound-builders,  or  bru&h-turkeys 
(Megapoditdae)  among  the  game-birds,  and  the  cassowaries  and 
emeus.  ^Casuarildae  aaid-  Drttnaeidae)  in  the  ostrich  group;  The 
peculianty  of  the  region  is  also  marlKed  by  the  absence  of  certain 
tiridely  spread  family  groups,-  such  as  the  barbcts  (Megalaemidae), 
the  otherwise  >coamopolitan  woodpeckers  (Pii:idae)t  the  trogons 
(Trogonidae),  and  the  pheasant  and  partridge,  tribe  ^Phasiaqidae), 

Tm  reptiles,  owing  probably  to  their  earlier  radiation,  are  much 
less  peculiar,  such  widely  spread  types  as  the  monitors  (Vaianidae) 
and  skinks^Scincidae)  being  abundant,  ak  are  also  crocodiles  (Croco- 
dilidae).  The  tortoises  bdong,  however,  exclusively  to  the  side- 
necked  group  (Pleurodira),  now  restricted  to  the  s6uthem  hemi- 
sphere; among  these  the  most  noteworthy  beirtf  the  giant  horned 
tortoise  {Miwinia)  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Queensland,  whic)i 
belongs  to  agenus  elsewhere  known  only  from  the  South  American 
Tertiary.  Toe  Australian  lung-fish  {Ccraloius^  or  Neoccratodus)  a 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  widely  spreaa  Triassic  and  Jurassic  type. 
The  salmon  tribe  (Salmonidae),  however,  is  notable  for  its  absence, 
although  one  peculiar  form  occurs  in  New  Zealand;  and  the 
Cyprimdae,  or  carps,  are  wanting  throughout  the  realm,  this 
absence  extending  to  Celebes,  although  in  Borneo  the  group  is 
abundantly  represented. 

New  Zealand,  here  provisionafly  included  in  a  separate  Poly- 
nesian region,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  afl  indigenous 
mammals  except  two  bats,  each  representing  a  peculiar  genus. 
Among  birdSf  the  Neogaeic  family  Meliphagidae  includes  several 
peculiar  genera,  as  does  also  the  widely  spmd  starline  eroup 
(Sturnidae) ;  while  the  parrots  of  the  genera  Sirtngops  ana  rfeilcr 
are  likewise  peculiar.  Still  more  noteworthy  is  the  abundance  of 
the  ostrich  |n>t>up,  represented  by  the  living  kiwis  (Apteryx),  and 
the  moas  (Dinornithidae)  which  have  been  exterminated  within 
comparatively  recent  times.  Reptiles  are  scarce,  but  among  them 
the'  tuatera  luard  {Sphenodon)  is  especially  noteworthy  on  aooount 
of  being  the  sole  survivor  of  an  ordinal  group  (Rhynchocephalia) 
widely  spread  during  Triassic  and  Jurassic  times. 

Of  the  Hawaiian  area  (whether  or  no  rii^htly  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct region),  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  it  is  the  sole  habitat  of 
the  gor^eouslv  coloured  birds  .known  as  mamos,  or  sickle-bill* 
(Drepanididae). 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of^tbe  modem  fauna  of  Notogaea, 
and  more  especially  the  Australian  region,  as  here  restricted,  we 
enter  extremely  debatable  ground.  Dr  Wallace,  who  refused  to' 
admit  the  existence  of  any  great  inter-continental  connexions  in 
the  past,  was  of  opink>n  Uiat  Australia  ^received  the  ancestors  of 
its  marsupials  and  monotremes  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Austro- 
Malayan  area  (as  it  certainly  has  its  rodents)  far  back  in  the 
Secondary  perioa."  This-  view  has  been  endorsed  1^  the  present 
writer*  who  suggested  the  early  Eocene  as  the  most  probable  date 
of  immigration;  and  it  has  also  received  the  assent  of  Dr  Max 
Weber,'  who  is  of  opinion  that  in  pre-Tertiary-;-venr  likely  Creta- 
ceous— times  Australia  was  unitea  by  land  with  Asia.  A  Euro- 
Asiatic  fauna  inhabited  this  land,  from  which  during  the  Eocene 
a  southern  portion  was  cut  off  by  partial  submergence*  this  southern 
portion  being  the  modem  Australia  and  New  Quinea,  the  home  of 
monotremes,  marsupials  and  ancient  forms  of  other  groups,  such 
as  cassowaries  and  birds-of-paradise,  while  widely  distnbuted 
specialized  types  are  wanting.  Northwards  extended  a  coral-sea, 
in  the  islands  of  which  dwelt  primitive  rodents,  insectivores  and 
other  ancient  groups,  with  perhaps  cuscuses.  During  the  Mtocenej 
great  changes  of  level  took  place  in  the  archipdago,  which  attained 
Its  present  form  in  the  Pleistocene.  ^  Celebes  was  insulated  early. 
Java  later.  Intermittent  land-connexions  took  place,  which  allowed 
of  periodical  immigrations  of  Asiatic  forms  from  one  side  and  ol 
Australian  types  from  the  other.  The  question  is  left  undecided 
whether  the  cuscuses  of  the  Austro-Malayan  islands  are  remnants 
of  the  primitive  Euro-Asiatic  fauna  or  later  immigrants  from 
Australia.  The  suggestion  is  also  made  that  the  Australian  and 
Philippine  rodents  are  survivors  of  the  original  pre-Tertiary  fauna, 
although  it  b  admitted  that  the  specialization  of  HydromysM 
against  this.  The  author  fails  to  see  'any  evidence  in'  favour  of  a 
former  connexion  of  Australasia  with  either  South  America  or  a 
former  large  antarctic  continent  (Antaretica). 

While  admitting  that  this  may  be  the  true  explanation,  Mr  B.  A. 
Bensley'  considers  it  possible  that  opossums  (Dtdelphyidae),  which 
he  regards  as  the  ancestral  stock  of  the  marsupials,  may  have 
effected  an  entrance  into  Neoeaea  by  way  of  Antarctica.  In 
either  event,  he  would  place  the  date  of  entry  as  post-Eocene; 
but  against  this  view  is  tne  occurrence  of  remains  of  a  diprotodont 
marsupial  {Wynyariia)  in  Tasmanian  strata  believed  to  be  of 
Eocene  age.  Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer*  Is  also  of  opinion  that  the 
— ■  ■   ■ '       ———      ...       .,.■■,       ,    - '-    _  ^  ^ 

*  Lydekker,  CtopafkUai  Distribntum  of  Mammals  (1896). 

*  Der  Indo-Auslraltschs  AfdUpd,  &e.  (Jena,  IQ02). 

*  American  Naturalist,  xxv.  260  and  261  (1903). 

*  Report  of  Hom  Expedition  to  Central  Australia,  pp.  187  and 


Australian  marsopiab  and '  monotremes  reached  tihcir 
habitat  by  means  of  a  land-connexion  in  the  south  aubsequcst  e 
the  insulation  of  New  Zealand.  Thu,  of  course,  implies  the  cajit- 
ence  of  an  extinct  southern  marsupial  fauna  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  except  in  the  case  of  the  Epanorthidae  of  Fat^onia. 

That  AustFalia  formed  part  of  a  great  equatorial  land-beh  cea- 
necting  the  southern  continents  in  lunssic  times  appean  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  evidence  of  tne  "Gondwana  Dora."  Tht 
question  is  whether  such  a  connexion— either  by  way  of  Antaictki 
or  not — persisted  in  the  case  of  Neogaoi  bog  enibwh  to  admit  d 
the  ancestors  of  the  modem  fauna  (supponng  it  all  to  have 


by  a  southern  route)  having  effected  an  entrance.  The  « 
of  such  a  land-bridee  was  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  1847: 
and  the  idea  of  a  ute  connexion  between  fJcogaea  and  Notoeaes 
has  been  adopted  by  L.  Riltimeyer  (1867),  Captain  F.  W.  Huttes 
(1873).  Prof.  H.  O.  Forbes  (itea).  Mr  C.  Hedley  (189^),  Dr  H.  mb 
Ihenng  (1891.  and  1900),  Prof.  H.  P.  Osboni,  who  takes  aa  mta- 
•mediate  view  of  the  extent  of  the  part  played. by  Antarctica  0900.** 
and  by  Dr  A.  F.  Ortmann  (1902).  On  the  other  hand,  J>r  T.  GS 
(187s)  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  "  Eogaea  **  connecting  the 
three  great  continents  exclusive  of  Antarctica;  And  in.  1884  Capt. 
Hutton.  abandoning  his  former  view,  suggested  the  cosine ^i^  d 
Australia  and  South  America  by  means  oTa  mid-Pacific  coBtineu. 
A  summary  of  these  views,  with  references,  is  given  by  Dr  Ortsuisa 
in  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  139-142  of  the  American  Naturaiist  (1901). 

So  far  as  mammals  are  concerned,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
comparatively  late  laad-connexion  is  weakened  by  the  recent  \iew 
that  certain  supponed  Patagonian  Tertiary  marsupiak.  sncb  as 
Prothj^acintu,  are  really  creodont  Camiyora.  On  the  other  hacd 
(putting  aside  these  carnivores),  Mr  W.  J.  Sinclair*  is  of  opirka 
that  the  living  South  American  marsupiaf  Caenolesies  and  its  cxtiect 
relatives  are  annectaat  forms  between  dlprotodoots  and  poijpre- 
todonts,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  ancestral  stock  wbsrh  ga\t 
rise  to  the  Australian  phalangers.  The  occurrence  in  the  Tertiary 
of  Patagonia  of  primitive  opossums,  which  cannot  be  re^rded  a« 
ancestral  to  the  modem  South  American  forms,  is  also  an  impoTtaat 
determination..  From  this,  coupled  with  the  testimony  afiocded 
by  the  invertebrate  faunas,  he  considers  himself  justified  in  sf  ating 
that  "  considerable  evidence  is  now  available  to  show  that  a  laixP 
connexion  between  Patagonia  and  the  Australian  region  eadsted  not 
later  than  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous  or  the  b^^inntnc  of  the 
Tertiary,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  thb  time  the  interdiaB^  of 
marsttpiads  between  the  two  continents  was  effected.  Whether  the 
marsupijda  originated  in  South  America  and  migrated  thence  to 
Australia,  or  the  reverse,  cannot  at  present  be  determined."  The 
above-mentioned  tortoises  of  the  genus  Miolania  also  appear  to 
afford  strong  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  Juxasnc  funiirsiuB 
between  Notogaea  and  Neogaea  to  a  comparatively  late  epoch. 

Again,  ProC  W.  B.  Benham,*  from  the  evidence  of  canhwooBik 
is  strongly  disposed  to  believe  in  a  late  connexion  between  the 
areas  in  question.  Prom  their  invariable  association  «kh  angio- 
spermous  planto,  this  author  is  of  opinkm  that  earthworma  are  a 
comparatively  modern  group,  which  did  not  atiam  any  iasportant 
devdopment  before  the  Cretaceous.  The  ancestral  type  would 
appear  to  have  been  more  cr  less  nearly  related  to  tne  existisg 
Notiodrilus,  of  which  the  headouarten,  it  not  the  birthplace,  was 
the  "  Melanesian  plateau."  New  Zealand  and  the  neighboariag 
blaada,  which  possess  the  most  ancient  worm-fauna,  woe  separated 
at  an  eariy  date  from  this  platteu.  From  this  area  the  primitive 
worms  travelled  in  one  direction  into  the  Austro-Malayan  countries, 
while  in  another,  by  way  of  Antarctica,  they  reached  South  AnKfica 
and  Africa.  With  this  brief  summary  of  the  cluef  vtewa.  this  part 
of  the  subject  must  be  dismissed  without  the  writer  b6ag  oon- 
mitted  to  any  dcfitiite  conclusion.     .... 

Next  to  Notogaea  the  most  distinct  faunistic  continental  area, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  its  present  and  later  Tertiary  mammals  are 
concerned,  is  Neogaea.  containing,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
the  Neotropk»l  region.  It  is  remarkable  as  being,  with 
the  exception  of  Notogaea,  the  only  land-area  which  c 
the  present  day  more  than  one  living  genus  of  marsupals,  and  also 
a  large  middle  Tertiary  marsupial  fauna.  The  living  niaratptab 
include  a  large  number  of  true  opossums,  constitutiac  the  family 
Didelphyidae  and  CaenoUstes  the  surviving  representative  of  the 
Epanorthidae  of  the  Patagonian  Tertiaries.^  The  opossums  are 
represented  by  the  genera  Ckironectes  ^nd  pidelphys;  the  latter 
divisible  into  a  number  of  sub-genera  of  which  the  typical  groop 
alone  ranged  into  North  America.  Whether  the  modern  opnwwwiie 
bekmg  to  the  endemic  Neogaeic  fauna,  or  whether  they  are  late 
immigraau  from  the  north  (where  they  were  represented  m  the 
OUgocene  of  both  hembphcres),  is  a  question  in  regard  to  wiiidi 
a  definite  answer  can  scarcely  at  present  be  pvou    It  appenn, 


contains,  at 


Epanorthidae,  in  the  opinion  of  Pxpf.  Max  Weber,  indicate  a^w*^ 
ordinal  group  by  themselves;  and  if  this  be  correct  their  cvidcnca 
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in  favour  of  a  hnd-oonnexKMi  between  Neoeaea  and  Notogaea 
cannot  have  the  weight  attributed  to  it  by  Mr  W.  J.  Sinclair. 

The  typical  Edentata  (sloths,  anteatera-and  armadillos)  are  at 
the  present  day  practically  confined  to  Neogaea  where  they  have 
cidsteci  from  the  date  of  the  Santa  Cruz  bed*  of  Patagonia  (which 
are  probably  of  Miocene  age).    A  few  armadilloe,  however,  have 
penetrated  into  Texaa;  and  in  the  Pleistocene  epoch  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  extinct  jeround-sloths  (MegatheriicSae)  and  a 
glyptodon,  or  giant  armadulo,  also  ranged  into  North  America. 
Tne  group  is,  however,  essentially  Neogaeic.    Among  the  monkeys 
the  C^bidae,  or  American  monkeys,  and  their  relatives  the  Hapalidae, 
or  oiannoiets,  are  likewise  peculiar  to  Neogaea,  where  they  date 
front  the  Santa  Crux  epoch.    The  vampire-bats,  or  Phyllostoma- 
tidae.  are  likewise  peculiar  to  thb  realm,  and  are  douotless  also 
endemic.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  shrew*mice,  which  have 
evidently  entered  from  the  north,  continental  Neogaea  is  at  the 
present  day  devoid  of  Insectivora.     It  is,  however,  very  note- 
worthy that  one  peculiar  family  (Solenodoqtidae)  of  the  order, 
apparently  nearly  allied  to  the  MsJagasy  Centetidae  (tenrecs),  occurs 
in  the  Vittt  Indies,  while  the  extinct  NecroUstes,  believed  to  be 
near  akin  to  thft  African  g(^n  moles  (Chrysochloridae),  to  found 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  beds.    Rodents  of  more  or  less  peculiar  types 
are  highly  characteristk  of  Neogaea  and  for  the  most  part  date 
from  the  Santa  Cruz  epoch.     Among  these  the  Caviidae,  Chin- 
chtlUdae  and  Octodontidae  are  peculiar  to  this  realm,  while  the 
Capromyiclae  are  common  to  the  Ethioixan  region  of  Arctogaea. 
but  are  unknown  elsewhere. 

Un^lates  are  in  the  main  very  poorly  represented  in  Neogaea 
and  include  only  the  llama  eroup  (guanaco,  Ac),  tapirs,  and 
certain  small  or  medium-sized  deer  related  to  North  American 
types.  Palaeontological  evidence  tells  as  that  these,  like  certain 
peculiar  genera  of  horses  now  extinct  (such  as  Hippidium)  and 
mastodons,  were  comparatively  recent  intruders  into  the  realm 
from  the  north.  On  the  other  hand,  Neogaea  at  the  date  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Santa  Cms  beds  was  the  fiome  of  certain  endemic 
groups  of  ungulates,  such  as  the  Toxodontia  and  Litoptema,  some 
of  the  representatives  of  which  {Toxodon  and  Maerauekenia)  Nourished 
during  the  Pleistocene  Pampean  epoch. 

Of  the  Camivora,  the  civet  group  (Viverridae)  b  absent,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  dog  tribe  (Canidae),  bears  (Ursidae),  of  which 
there  is  only  a  single  existing  representative,  cats  (Felidae),  and 
probably  raecpons  (IVocyonidae),  must  be  regarded  as  intruders 
from  the  north,  although  several  genera  of  the  last-named  group 
ace  peculiar  to  the  area.  In  the  banta  Cruz  epoch  the  place  <m 
these  modem  specialized  Camivora  was  taken  by  marsupial-like 
creodonts,  such  as  Protkylaeinus. 

In  birds  Neogaea  is  especially  rich  and  contains  more  than  a 
score  of  family  ^oups  unknown  elsewhere.  Several  of  these,  such 
as  the  tyrailt-birds  (Tyrannidae),  manakins  (Pipridae).  chatterers 

iCotingidae),  ant-thrashes  (Formicariidae),  the  oven-bird  group 
Dcndrocolaptidae),plant-cuttcr8(Phytotomidae),and  wren-thrushes 
Pteroptychidae),  oelong  to  a  low  and  generalised  type  of  the  perch- 
ing, or  passerine,  group.     Among  the  so-called  picarian  birds, 
which  are  likewise  a  generalized  type,  the  big-billed  toucans  (Rham- 
phasiidac).  puff-birds  (Bucconidae),  jacamars  ^Galbulidae),  motmots 
(Momotidae).  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  hummmg-birds  (Trochilidae) 
are  in  the  main  peculiar  to  this  realm,  although  some  of  the  last- 
named  family  wander  to  the  northward  in  summer.    The  condors 
(Cathartidae),  form  a  highly  characteristic  Neogaric  family;  while 
the  hoatdn   (Q^kocmitus)  represents  another.     Of  the  higher 
forms  of    perchmg-birds   the   quit-quits    (Coerebidae).   groenlets 
(Virconidae),  the  hang-nests  and  many  other  representatives  of  the 
icteridae,  and  the  tanagere  (Tanagridae)  are  exduuvely  Neogaeic; 
while  crows,   starlings,  thrashes,   warblers  and   flycatchers  are 
either  rare  or  wanting,  although  the  finches  are  abundant.    Parrots 
are  numerous,  and  representedby  peculiar  forms  such  as  the  macaws 
(Ard)  and  conures  or  ordinary  South  American  parrots  {Canurtu). 
Very  characterirtic  of  the  /ealm,  and  unknown  elsewhere  are  the 
curassows  and  guaas  (Cractdae)  among  the  game-birds,  the  chajas, 
or  screamers  (Palamedeidae),  the  trampeters  (Psophiidae),  lun- 
bitteras  (Eurypygidae).  and  the  seriema   (Cariamidae).     Allied 
apparently  to  the  last  is  Pkororkach^s,  a  giant  extinct  bird  from 
tne  Santa  Cruz  beds  with  a  skull  neariy  as  large  as  that  of  a  pony. 
The  ttnamous  (Tinamidae),  possibly  an  annectant  type  between 
game-bifds  and  the  ostrich  group,  and  the  rbtta  or  American 
ostriches  (Rhddae)  are  likewise  exclusively  Neogaeic.    It  may  be 
added  that  the  distribution  of  all  the  members  of  the  ostrich  group 
affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  former  union  of  the 
southern  continents,  espedally  as  their  earliest  known  represen- 
tative is  African. 


and  one.  Pitdocntmu,  common  to  Madagascar.  The  occurrence  in 
the  Tertiary  of  Patagonia  of  a  representative  of  Miolania,  else- 
where known  onfy  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Queensland,  has  been 
already  mentionco.  A  number  of  snakes  of  the  boa  group  (Boinae) 
occur  in  the  realm,  to  which  the  genus  EunKlts  (anacondas)  is 
testrictcd;  but  Boa  itself,  like  Podocnemis  among  the  tortoises,  is 


common  to  Neogaea  and  Madagascar.  The.  blind  burrowing- 
snakes  of  the  family  Glaoconiidae  occur  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  realm,  and  are  also  found  in  Africa  and  south-western 
Asia.  The  caimans  or  South  American  alligators  (Caman)  are 
solely  Ncogaean;  the  iguanas  (I^anidae)  are  mainly  peculiar  to 
the  realm,  although  a  Tew  inhabit  North  America,  and  there  are 
two  outlying  genera  in  Madagascar  and  a  third  in  Fiji.    The  tejus 

Sejidae)  are  wholly  Neogacan.  The  Xantusiidae  are  exclusively 
ntral  American  and  Antillean;  while  the  Amphisbaenidae  are 
Gictically  restricted  to  Neogaea  and  Africa.  On  the  other  hand. 
Mrtidae,  Varanidae  and  Agamidae  are  absent.  Tailed  amphi- 
bians are  unknown  south  of  Central  America;  but  the  region  is 
the  home  of  several  peculiar  types  of  toads,  such  as  Pipo  (Surinam 
toad)  belonging  to  an  otherwise  Ethiopian  section,  and  the  majority 
of  the  family  Cystimathidae,  as  exemplified  -by  the  homed  toad 
and  the  escuerso  (Crfato^kryr)^  the  renuiinder  of  the  group  being 
Australian. 

Freshwater  fishes  are  very  abhndant  in  Neogaea.  where  they  are 
represented  by  a  number  of^'peculiar  seneric  ana  certain  family 
types;  some  of  the  members  have/developed  the  remarkable  habit 
of  feeding  upon  the  floating  fraits  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the 
tromcal  forest-districts. 

The  electric  eels  (Gymnotidae)  are  peculiar  to  the  waters  of 
Neogaea,  as  are  certain  other  grouos,  such  as  the  armoured  cat* 
fishes  (Loricariidae),  while  truecat-nshes  (Siluridac)  are  extremely 
abundant.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
fbh-fauna  of  Neoe.ica  is  its  affinity  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  region. 
Among  the  lung-fishes  the  family  Lepidosirenidae  is,  for  example. 
restricted  to  the  two  areas,  with  one  genus  in  each,  as  is  also  the 
family  Characinidae.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cichlidae, 
which  have,  however,  representatives  in  the  Malagasy  and  Oriental 
regions;  and  the  Cyprinodontidae,  which  are  extremely  abundant 
in  Neogaea  (where  certain  of  their  representatives  are  separated  by 
some  naturalists  as  a  distinct  family,  Poeciliidae)  likewise  present 
the  8ame*general  type  of  distribution^  although  their  area  includes 
the  southern  frin^-of  the  P&laearctic  sub-region  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Oriental  rc^on. 

As  regards  the  past  history  of  Neogaea,  Professor  Cari  Eigen- 
mann,  writing  in  the  Popmar  Seienee  AfontUy  for  June  1906. 
observes  that  **  in  the  earliest  Tertiary  tropical  America  consisted 
of  two  land-areas,  Archiguiana  and  Arehamazonia.  separated  by 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  was  still  submerged.  There 
was  a  land-mass,  Hellcnis,  between  Africa  and  South  America, 
possibly  in  contact  with  Guiana  and  some  point  in  tropical  Africa. 
This  land-mass,  which  was  inhabited,  among  other  things,  by  fishes 
belonging  to  the  families  Lepidosirenida  (lung-fishes).  Poeciliidae, 
Characimdae,  Cichlidae  and  Siluridae  (cat-fishes),  sank  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  forcing  the  fauna  in  two  directions,  towards 
Africa  and  towards  South  America,  exterminating  all  types  not 
moved  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.  From  these  two  radiments  have 
developed  the  present  diverse  faunas  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
each  reinforced  by  intrasions  from  the  ocean  and  neighbouring 
land-areas,  and  by  autochthonous  development  within  its  own 
border. . . .  The  connexion  between  Africa  and  South  America 
existed  before  the  origin  of  present  genera,  and  even  before  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  present  families  and  sub-families,  some'  time 
before  the  early  Tertiary.  There  has  never  been  any  exchange 
between  Africa  and  Sou^h  America  since  that  time." 

This  connexion  between  Neogaea  and  Africa  was  doubtless  a 
continuation  of  the  old  Jurassic  eouatorial  land-belt  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made;  frewiwater  fishes  being  probably 
a  group  of  eariier  radiation  than  mammals.  Perhaps  the  distri- 
bution of  the  reptilian  genera  common  to  Neogaea  and  Madagascar 
may  beexp]ained  in  the  same  manner,  although  tortoises  apparently 
identieal  with  Podocnemis  occur  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  (as  well 
as  in  that  of  Africa  and  India),  so  that  this  group  may  have  radiated 
from  the  north.  Whether  the  evidence  of  the  Cystignathidae 
among  the  amphibians  and  of  the  extinct  Miolani^  among  cnelonians 
is  also  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  Jurasuc  connexion  between 
Neogaea  and  Notogaca  till  a  considerabfy  later  epoch  must,  for  the 
present,  be  left  an  open  question.  The  distribution  of  other 
lamUies  oT  lizards  is,  however,  not  in  favour  of  such  a  connexion, 
the  Lacertidac  and  Agamidae  being  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
inclu^ve  of  Australia  mit  exclusive  of  Madagascar,  while  the  cosmo- 
politan Scincidae,  so  abundant  In  Notogaea,  are  extremely  scarce 
in  Neogaea. 

Reverting  to  the  mammalian  fauna,  its  evidence,  combined  with 
that  of  geology,  indicates  that  daring  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Tertiary  {leriod  South  America  was  isolated  from  North  America, 
and  inluibited  by  its  autochthonous  fauna  of  monkeys,  marmosets, 
sloths,  ground-sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadillos,  glyptodonts,  toxodonts, 
macrauchenias  (together  with  certain  other  peculiar  ongubtes), 
rodents,  marsupials  and  creodonts,  as  well  as  by  Pkororkachos, 
rhcas,  tinamous  and  probably  some  of  the  other  groups  of  birds 
now  peculiar  to  the  area.  Tnfs  state  of  things  continued  till  the 
later  Miocene  or  Pliocene  epoch,  during  some  portion  of  which  a 
connexion  was  establi^ed  with  North  America  by  way  of  the 
isthmus  of  Daricn.  By  means  of  this  new  land-bndge  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  autochthonous  fauna  of  Neogaea  was  enabled 
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to  effect  an  entianoe  into  North  America,  as  is  exemplified  by  the 
occurrence  there  of  ground-sloths  and.glyptodonts.  SimultanMUsly 
«  large  immigiation  of  northern  forms  took  place  into  Neogaea: 
these  invaders  from  Arctogaca,  including  cats  and  sabre-toothed 
tigers,  bears,  fox-like  dogs,  raccoons,  llamas,  horses,  tapirs,  deer, 
mastodons  and  perhaps  opossums.  While  repreeentatives  of  moat 
of  these  invaders  ha>'e  persisted  to  the  pcesent  day,  aomc  groups, 
such  as  horses  and  mastodops,  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  has 
also  a  large  portion  of  the  autochthonous  fauna.  Here  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  timt  the  evidence  for  the  insulation  of  Ncogaca  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period  docs  not  by  any  means  rest 
only  on  that  supplied  by  mammals.  C.  H.  Gilbert  and  £.  C.  Starks,* 
for  instance,  in  a  work  on  the  fishes  of  the  two  sides  of  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  wrote  as  follows: — "  The  ichthyological  evidence  b  ovei^ 
whelmingly  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  former  open  communica- 
tion between  the  two  oceans,  which  must  have  become  closed  at  a 
period  sufficiently  remote  from  the  present  to  have  permitted  the 
specific  differentiation^  of  a  very  lai^e  majority  of  the  forms 
involved.  ...  All  evidence  concurs  in  ^  fixu^  the  date  of  that 
connexion  at  some  time  prior  to  the  Pleistocene,  probably  in  the 
early  Miocene."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  agrees  almost  precisely 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  fossil  mammalian  faunas  of 
North  and  South  America,  which  indicate  that  land-communkation 
between  those  two  continents  was  interrupted  during  a  consider- 
ate portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  only  re-established  (or  (?J 
established  for  the  first  time)  either  towards  the  dote  of  the  Miocene 
or  the  eariy  part  of  the  Pliocene  epoch. 

The  South  American  raammauan  fauna,  as  we  now  know  it,  is, 
then,  a  complex,  consisting  of  an  original  autochthonous  element 
and  of  a  large  foreign  infusbn  from  the  north.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  latter,  there  is  no  difficulty;  but  some  degree  of  obscunty 
still  prevails  with  regard  to  the  source  of  the  autochthonous  fauna. ' 
According  to  Prof.  Eigenmann's  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of 
the  fresh-watbr  fishes  the  early  Tertiary  Atlantic  "  Hellenb  "  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  Guiana  on  the  one  side  and  tropical 
Africa  on  the  other.  That  such  a  connexion  did  really  exist  in 
Tertiary  times  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr  C.  W.  Andrews,' 
as  the  result  of  his  studies  of  the  Tertiary  vertebrate  fauna  of  the 
Fayum  district  of  Egypt,  as  expressed  in  the  following  passage:— 
"Speaking  generally,  it  appear;  that  (i)  probably  in  Jurassic 
times  Africa  and  South  America  formed  a  continuous  land-mass; 
(2)  in  the  Cretaceous  period  the  sea  encroached  southwards  over 
this  land,  forming  what  is  now  the  South  Atlantic.  How  far  this 
depression  had  advanced  southwards  jit  the  end  of  the  Secondary 
period  b  not  clear,  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  final  separation 
of  the  two  continents  did  not  take  pla<x  till  Eocene  times,  and 
that  there  may  have  been  a  chain  of  islands  between  the  northern 
part  of  Africa  and  Brazil  which  persisted  even  till  the  Miocene." 

By  thb  route,  as  was  suggested  considerably  eariier  by  Prof. 
W.  B.  S(»tt  and  subsequently  by  the  present  writer,  Ncogaca  may 
have  received  a  considerable  portion  oc  its  autochthonous  mammat- 
fauna.  Further  reference  to  thb  point  b  made  later;  but  it  may 
be  added  that  the  evidence  of  the  land^faunas  b  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  shallow-water  marine  faunas  on  the  two  sidM  of  thie 
Atlantic,  which  present  a  striking  similarity. 

In  an  address  to  the  British  Association  at  the  meeting  in  1905 
in  South  Africa  Mr  G,  A.  Bouk^nger  expressed  himself,  however, 
as  by  no  means  sarisfied  with  the  evidence  of  a  Tertbry  connexion 
between  Afrkra  and  South  America.  "  It  b  undeniabte,"  he 
observed,  "that  the  hypothcsb  of  a  South  Atlantic  bnd-com- 
munication  in  the  Eocene  has  much  in  its  favour,  and  when  thb 
b  really  established,  all  difficulty  in  explaining  the  distribution  of 
the  Cichlidae  will  have  disappeared.  In  the  meanwhile ...  we 
must  not  construct  bridges  without  being  sure  of  our  points  of 
attachment."  In  this  connexbn  it  may  be  mentioned  tnat  those 
who  explain  the  distribution  of  certain  forms  of  life  by  the  former 
existence  of  a  land-connexion  between  the  southern  continents  by 
way  of  "  Antarctica,"  have  attached  some  importance  to  the  exist- 
ence of  fishes  of  the  genus  Galaxias  in  the  freshwaters  of  New 
Zealand,  Australb.  South  America  and  the  Cape.  Thb  eiHklence 
has  been  shattered  by  Mr  Boulenger's  descriptmn  (in  a  memoir  of 
the  fishes  of  the  Congo)  of  a  nurine  representative  of  the  genus 
in  question  from  the  Southern  Ocean. 

r  or  the  zoological  subregions  of  Ncogaea  the  reader  must  refer, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  regions,  to  special  works  on 
zoological  distribution. 

As  Arctogaea  includes  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  globe  (with  the  exception  of  Antarctica)  it  b  almost  impossible 
j^gmfggg^m.  to  give  any  general  diagnosis  even  of  its  roammaUan 
*  fauna.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  at  the 
present  day  monotremes  are  wholly  wanting,  «Mle  marsupbls  are 
represented  otily  by  one  or  two  species  ol  opossums  CDtddpkys) 
in  North  America  and  by  cuscuses  (Pikoiaiu^)  in  the  Austro- 
Malayan  subregion.  The  true  or  typical  Edentata  are,  if  we 
except  late  wanderers  from  Neogaea  into  North  America,  absent 
from  thb  realm  at  the  present  date  and  during  the  Pleistocene: 
the  alleged  occurrence  of  a  ground-sloth  in  the  Pleistocene  of 


Madagascar  being  probably  due  to  *  misinterpectatioo.    Ob  tke 
other  hand,  this  region,  and 


region,  and  more  especially  iu  eastern  half,  b  de 
great  home  of  the  ungulate  mammals.  Indeed  rhinoceroses  may  Ic 
considered  absolutely  charscteristic  of  Asctogaea,  since  at  one  tarn 
or  another  they  have  ranged  over  the  whole  area,  except  Mad»- 
rascar,  and  are  (^uite  unknown  elsewhere.  The  modem  bad 
Camivora  are  likewise  an  essentially  Arctogaeic  s'oupw  which  oaljr 
found  its  way  into  Neogaea  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch;  and 
the  realm  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Inrthplabe  oC  moat  of  the 
hi|[hcr  groups  of  placental  mammals.  The  tortoises  o£  the  fax^ 
TnonydiidM  form  an  exclusively  Arctogaean  group,  once  rasgiag 
all  over  the  realm,  although  long  since  extinct  in  Euurope. 

If  Madagascar  be  excepted,  the  Ethiopbn  region  (or  Ethiopia) 
b  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  R^ons  01  Arctogaea.  So  distiaa 
b  it  that,  on  the  evklence  of  the  distribution  of^niocba, 
Dr  H.  S.  Packard*  has  suggested  that  it  shoukl  be  sepa> 
rated  from  Arctogaea  to  form  a  realm  by  itsdf ,  under 
the  name  of  Apogaea.  The  mammaUan  fauna,  even  eaduaive  of 
the  Tertiary  one  of  Egypt,  does  not,  however,  countenance  such  a 
separation.  By  Sclater  and  Wallace,  Madagascar  was  included  m 
the  EthiofMan  region,  but  that  island  was  subseqncntlv  made  a 
region  by  itself  by  Dr  Blanford.    Thb  separstion  of  Madagascar 


to  form  a  Malaraby  regicm  has  met  with  gencsal  acoepcaaoe:  Iwt 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr  K.  I;  Pocock.*  who  bases  hb  conclusioa  oa 
the  distribution  of  trapdoor-spidefs  (which  in  other  respects  aoconk 
curioudy  well  with  that  of  mammab),  it  b  not  justified.  The 
mammaibn  evidence  appears,  however,  to  be  ovcrwhelmii^pily 
strong  in  its  favour;  and  it  also  receives  support  from  reptilisa 
dbtribution.  All  are  agreed  that  the  Ethiopian  region  should 
exclude  that  part  of  Africa  which,  lies,  roughly  speaionc.  north- 
ward of  the  tropic  <tf  Cancer.  By  Sclater  and  Wallace  the  regioa 
was  taken  to  include  that  portion  of  Arabia  lying  to  the  aoeth 
of  the  same  tropic;  but  Mr  Pocock*  has  pointed  o*Jt  that  thb 
separation  of  Arabn  into  two  portions  b  not  supported  by  the 
distribution  of  scorpions,  and  he  would  refer  the  whole  of  it  os 
the  Mediterranean  transitional  region.  The  occurrence  of  a  tahr- 
goat  (/irmtfrof Mi)  in  Oman  lemb  some  support  to  thb  proposal 
since  that  genus  has  no  representative  in  Africa,  and  oocuts  cb» 
where  only  in  the  Himalaya  and  the  mountains  of  southern  India. 
Other  waters  have  not  accepted  Mr  Pocock's  emendation;  and 
the  reference  of  the  northern  naif  of  Arabia  to  the  Meditenaneaa 
and  of  the  southern  half  to  the  Ethiopian  region  b  usually  foUowed. 
The  area  b  admittedly  a  meeting-ground  of  at  least  two  lauaaa. 
Discoveries  in  the  Fayum  district  of  Egypt  have  conclusively 

g roved  that  during  the  eariy  (Eocene)  part  01  the  Tertiary  period 
thto|Ma  was  a  great  centre  ef  developmenf,  and  sabaequently  of 
dbpenal,  instead  of  having  received  (as  was  formerly  suppoaed) 
the  whole  of  its  higher  moidem  oiammdbn  fauna  from  the  north. 
In  thb  Ethiopian  centre  were  developed  the  ancestors  of  the 
elephants  (Probosddea)  and  of  the  hyraxes  (Hyracoidea) ;  the 
latter  jgrpup  being  represented  by  species  of  much  lax]per  siae  than 
the  existing  forms,  some  of  the  former  of  which  ranged  wto  southcn 
Europe  during  the  later  Tertiary.  It  was  also  the  home  of  a 
pecunar  subordinal  group  of  ungulates  (Barypoda),  typified  by 
ArtiuiUiheriumt  and  may  likewise  have  been  the  birthplace  of  tlK 
swine  (Suldae)  as  the  earliest  known  representative  01  that  group 
(Genickyus)  occurs  in  the  Fayum  Eocene.  The  hippopotamuses 
iHippopotamidae),  which  appear  to  be  descended  from  the  Tertiary 
Antnraootheriklae,  may  likewise  be  of  Ethionan  origin,  and  the 
same  may  turn  out  to  be  the  case  with  the  giraffe  group  Q[^iraffidaO 
although  definite  evidence  with  resard  to  the  latter  point  is  wanting. 
The  occurrence  of  an  ostrich-iike  flightless  bird  in  the  Fayuia 
Eocene  •  the  oldest  known  representative  of  that  group— is  suggest 
tive  that  the  Ratitac. originated  in  Ethiopia,  which  would  accoid 
well  with  their  distribution  both  in  the  present  and  the  pau.  A 
giaint  bnd-tortoise  ITdstudo)  b  likewise  Known  from  the  Fa)'ttm 
beds,  and  as  it  is  allied  to  the  species  recently  or  still  iahabttiag 
Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  islands,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  Ethiopbn  Africa  was  likewise  the  centre  of  development  and 
dispersal  of  that  group. 

Turning  to  iu  existing  mammaibn  fauna.  Ethmpia  iwssrsis's  a 
number  ol  peculiar  family  or  generic  groups,  and  b  also  nearly 
equally' well  characterised  by  the  absence  01  others.  Aa  remarked 
by  Wallace,  one  of  its  characteristics  b  the  great  number  of  ^jecies 
of  large  siae.  Among  the  Primates,  it  b  the  home  of  the  typical 
group  of  the  Negroid  branch  of  the  human  qjecies,  whose  nortWa 
limits  coincide  approximately  with  the  boundary  of  the  rcgjoo 
itself,  being  replaora  in  northern  Africa  by  races  of  the  Caucasba 
stock.  Gorillas  and  chimpanxees  (Anikropopiikeau)  are  peculiar 
to  the  rcpon,  as  are  also  baboons  (Papio  and  TJuropitiicia),  9 
southern  Arabia  be  included.  Monkeys  abound,  and  although  in 
most  cases  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Oriental  region,  are  generKally 


*  Mem.  Calif omian  Academy,  vtA.  iv.  (1904). 
^  Catahgiu  if  the  Tertiary  Vertebrata  of  the  Pa 


^ayum  (London,  1906). 


"Snnuv,  ser.  3,  vol.  xix.  p.  221  (1904).  Dr  Packard  groups 
Notogaea  and  Neogaea  in  a  single  realm  under  the  name  Antaico 
togaea.  Some  other  writers,  such  as  Dr  H.  CMow,  take  Notogaea 
to  include  all  the  three  southern  continents,  and  einploy  the  torn 
Arctogaea  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*  Proc.  Zod.  See.,  London,  1903.  pp.  3^0-3681 

*  Natural  SciaM,V€A.  iv..  pp- 333-3^  (i^M)* 
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distittct.    The  FrenniM.  or  lemnraids,  ioclnde  the  gabpM  (Gataio) 
and  pottos  {Ptrodictyau),  of  vriikfa  the  latter  are  akin  to  the  Oriental 
loriaes,  while  the  former  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malafssy 
lemurs.      Among   the  Camivora,   the  aard-wolf    {ProleUs),   the 
hunting-dog  {Lyeaou)  and  the  loag*cared  fox  {OUcyon)  are  peculiar 
generic  types,  as  are  several  forms  of  muncooses  (Herpestinae) ; 
while  the  spotted  hyaena  forms  a  subgenus  ov  itself.    The  bear> 
^mily    (Ursidae),  on  the  other  hand,  is  totally  absent.     In  the 
great  imeubte  order  the  African  elei^iant  b  wiody  sundered  from 
Its  Asiatic  cousin,  as  are  the  two  species  of  rhinoceros  from  their 
repreaeatatives  in  the  Oriental  region;  indeed  each  group  b  sub- 
generically  'distinct.   The  hyraxes,  forming  the  suborder  Hyta- 
coidea,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  singb  outlying  Syrian  specbs. 
confined  to  Ethiopb.     Zebras  and  true  wild  asses  are  likewise 
peculiar  to  the  region.     More  remarkabb  b  the  extraordinary 
number  of  pecuHar  genera  of  antebpes,  a  few  of  which  range, 
however,    into   North   Afrka,   Syria   and   Arabb;   the   African 
Imffaloeo  are  markedly  different  from  those  of  Ana;  and  sheep 
and  goats  arc  absent  from  the  region,  with  the  exception  of  intruding 
into  It  to  some  extent  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sudan  and  Abywnb. 
The  eiraffe^famtly  (Ciraffklae),  as  represented  by  giraffes  {Cirnffa) 
and  tht  okapi  {Oca^ia),  b  anolotely  confined  to  tnb  region,  from 
which  the  deer>tribe  (Cervidae)  b  compbtely  absent.    Chevrotains, 
or  mouse-deer,  are  represented  by  the  oecuOar  genus  Dorcatkerium 
(or  Hyom0scku9)',  in  the  pigs  the  wart-hogs  (Pkacothoents),  forest- 
hogs  \Hylockotrus)t  and  the  bush-pigs  (subgenus  Patttmockeems), 
with  the  exception  of  one  Mal^asy  species,  are  now  unknown 
elsewhere,  as  are  also  hippopotamuses,    ilodents  include  a  number 
of  peculiar  types,  among  which  may  be  noticed  the  scaly^tailed 
squtmb  (Anomaluridae),  the  jumping-harcs  (Psdefef),  the  stnxnd- 
molca  (Bathyergklae),  the  cre«ed-rats  fJLs^ibtMiys),  and  the  cane> 
rats  (ThryoHomys.  or  Aidacodus);  the  last  bcinff  neariy  allied  to 
Sooth  American  forms.    In  the  Insectivora,  mobs  (Talpidae)  are 
absent,  the  jumping-shrews  (Macroscetididae)  are  eobly  African, 
although  ranging  north  of  the  Sahara,  while  the  golden  moles 
(Chrywchloridae)  and  the  PotamogaUdae  are  exclusively  Ethk>* 
pbn.     Lastly,  the  ant-bears,  or  aani-varks  (Oivcteropodidae), 
represent  a  suborder  of  the  Edentata  unknown  ebewhere;  while 
the  African  pangolins  (Manidae)  differ  markedly  from  their  Orients! 

kindred. 

The  Ethiopbn  birds  aro  lets  pecufiar.  The  ostrich  {Sirulhio) 
ranges,  in  suiubb  localities,  all  over  the  region,  thus  entering 
the  Mediterranean  transition-region  in  the  north.  The  guinea- 
fowls  (Numidiaae)  form  a  subfamily  confined  to  Ethioi»a  and 
Madagascar,  ynhitn  true  pheasants  are  unknown.  Other  peculbr 
types  are  puantaiU'eatera  (Musophagidae),  colies  (Coliidae).  wood- 
hoopoes  (frrisoridae),  barbets  (Mcgabemkbe),  gnMind-hombiOs 
(fiuconus)',  aecretary-bhds  (Serpentarndae),  gbssy  starlings  (Lom- 
pntomis),  oz-peckera  {Buphtia),  the  genera  lamortflu  and  TeU' 
phortis,  aa  well  as  a  number  of  others,  all  of  which  are  unknown 
tn  Madagascar.  In  additbn  to  true  pheasants,  wrens  (Troglodyt- 
klae)  anawater«useb  (Cindidae)  are  unknown  in  the  Ethbpian 

Apart  from  the  widespread  Trionvchoidea  (of  which  there  are 
two  genera  peculbr  to  the  regipn},  the  Etnbpbn  fresh-water 
tortoises  belong  to  the  aectkm  Pburodira;  the  two  genera  PeUh 
■nrfiira  and  Skmofkunu  bong  common  to  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
and  uifkiiowii  elsewhere.  The  Amphisbaenfabe  are  common  to 
Neogaca  and  Ethbpb.  to  the  excluskm  of  Madagascar;  but  the 
Gerraosaufidoe  and  Zonuridae,  on  the  other  hand,  are  restricted  to 
the  present  region  and  Madagascar,  which  also  form  the  head- 

auartera  of  chameleons.  In  contrast  to  the  latter  community  b 
be  absence  in  Madagascar  of  Agamidae  and  Varanidae,  which  are 
common  in  Ethbpb.  The  absence  of  slow-worms  and  their  kindred 
(Anguadae)  b  a  marked  negative  feature  of  the  present  region. 
As  regards  batrachbns,  the  reg^n  has  no  sabmanden  or  other 
tailed  forms,  but.  in  common  with  Indb,  oossesses  caedlbns 
(Apoda);  whib  it  shares  the  group  of  tonguekss  toads  (Aglossa) 
with  Neogaea.  Its  peculbr  family  being  the  Xencmodida^  in  contn- 
dbtinction  to  the  South  American  Pipidae.  The  Pebbatidae  are 
absent,  and  true  toads  are  few,  but  frogs  are  abundant. 

Atnong  fi^es,  Africa  south  of  the  &hara  possiiBBes  a  number  of 
peculbr  types.  V^th  Neogaea  it  shares  the  possesnon  of  the 
typiol  lung-fbhes  (Lepidosirenidae),  while  it  b  the  habitat  of  the 

r3es  of  bichhr  {PdypUnu)  and  Calamoiehtkys,  the  sob  survivora 
the  ancbnt  group  of  fringe-finned  gandds  (Crossopterygii). 
The  other  families  peculbr  to  Ethbpb  are  the  Mormyridae  (pro- 
boKtS'fishes),  Pantodontkbe.  and  Phraetobemidae;  the  two  btter 
being  represented  only  by  a  singb  species  each.  The  Notopteridae, 
()phux:ephalkbe,  Anabantidae.  Osphromenidae  and  Masucerobe- 
lioae  are  common  to  Ethbpb  and  tne  Oriental  region.  In  addition 
to  the  Lepidosirenidae,  the  Characinidae  are  pecuuar  to  thb  region 
and  Neogaea.  The  Cbhltdae  occur  in  Madagascar.  Ethbpb.  the 
Oriental  region  and  Neogaca;  and  the  Osteoglossidae  are  common 
to  the  last  three  of  these  rc^bns,  as  well  as  Australb,  whib  the 
Nandidae  are  Ethiopbn,  Orienul  and  Neotropical.  On  the 
whole,  the  affinities  of  the  fish-fauna  of  Ethbpb  are  nearest  to 
tint  of  the  Oriental  regbo,  and,  secondly,  to  that  of  South 
America. 
Although  invertebrates  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 


present  articb.  it  may  be  mentioned  thst  Ethbpb  b  RmarkaUe 
for  the  total  absence  of  fresh-water  cray-fishes. 

As  regards  its  past  history.  Ethbpuin  Africa  was  in  connexion 
with  Indb  during  the  Trtasatc  and  lurasmc  periods,  the  two  areas 
collectively  forming  "  (x>ndwanabna,"  whbh  doubtless  constituted 
a  portbn  of  the  equatorial  bnd-belt  referred  to  as  existing  during 
the  epochs  in  qucstbn.  Gondwanabnd  was  the  home  of  a  bige 
section  of  the  anomodont  reptiles  from  which  mamroab  have 
sprung;  and  it  b  quite  probabb  that  the  evolution  of  the  latter 
group  took  pbce  within  the  present  area.     Between  the  Trias 
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Natrun.  The  Tertbry  deposits  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Indb  indicate,  however,  that  Ethiopbn  Africa  was  in  free  communi- 
cation with  these  countries  during  the  upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene 
epochs.  There  occur,  for  instance,  either  in  south-eastern  A«a  or 
southern  Europe,  or  both,  during  the  btter  period  numerous  genera  of 
antelopes  now  restricted  to  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  giraffes.  okapi-Itke 
ruminants  IPaloeotragfts),  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of  an  yurican 
type,  probaoly  icbras,  hippopotamuses,  baboons,  chimpanzees  and 
ostriches.  Owing  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  Pliocene  Africa,  it  b 
impossibfe  to  say  whether  these  types  were  first  developed  in 
Ethiopb  or  to  the  north-east,  and  consequently  whether  or  not 
Professor  Huxlty  was  right  in  his  theory  that  the  modem  higher 
mammalbn  fauna  oi  Ethiopb  came  from  the  north.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  suggested  that  whib  the  Bovidae  are  an  autochthonous 
Ethiopbn  group,  the  Cervidae  orii^nated  in  either  the  Hobrctk 
or  the  Oriental  region;  a  theory  which  if  confirmed  will  matcrblly 
aid  in  explaining  the  absence  of  the  btter  group  from  Ethiopb. 
ft  b  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  (act  tluit  we  are  acquainted 
with  pnmitive  ancestral  deer  in  the  European  Tertiary,  whib  the 
anccstore  of  the  Bpvidae  are  at  present  unknown.  Whatever  be 
the  truth  on  thb. point.  It  b  manifest  that  whether  the  middb 
Tertbry  Bovidae  migrated  from  Ethiopb  to  Asb  or  in  the  opponte 
direction,  there  must  have  been  some  cause  whbh  barred  the 
entrance  by  the  same  route  into  the  btter  area  of  all  membera 
of  the  deer-tribe  (as  well  as  bears).  It  should  be  added  that 
althoueh  the  ancestral  ProbOsddea  were  Ethiopbn,  the  passage 
from  the  mastodons  into  the  true  elephants  appean  to  have  taken 
pbce  in  Asb:  a  drcumstanoe  which  would  imply  fjbe  Adatb 
orijin  of  the  African  ebphant. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  the  Mesosob  land- 
bridge  between  Ethiopb  and  Neogaea  has  been  discuned  under 
the  neading  of  the  latter  area.  If  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
such  a  connexion  are  valid,  it  b  to  the  old  mammal  fauna  Jot 
Ethbpb  that  we  must  probably  look  for  the  progeniton  of  the 
Santa  Crux  fauna  of  Patagonia.  Very  noteworthy  b  the  aJleged 
occurrence  of  remains  of  pnmitive  armadillos  in  the  Oligocene  beds 
of  southern  Europe  In  assocbtion  with  ^those  of  pangoUns  and 
aard-varks;  since,  if  these  fossib  be  rightly  determineo.  there  at 
once  arises  the  probability  of  Africa  having  been  the  origual  bota^ 
of  the  entire  Edentate  order. 

In  the  case  of  an  bland  tying  so  close  to  the  African  continent 
as  does  Madagascar  the  natural  expectation  would  be  that  its 
fauna  should  be  intimately  rebted  to  that  of  the  former,  j^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact — in  the  case  of  mammals  and  birds* 
at  any  rate — it  Is  much  more  dbtinct  from  the  Ethbpian 
fauna  than  is  the  btter  from  the  fauna  of  either  die  Orbntal  or 
the  Holarctb  reipon.  The  evidence— from  the  above-mentioned 
groups— in  favour  of  recognizing  a  dbtinct  Mabgasy  region  b  in 
tact  positively  overwhelnung.  while  it  is  also  supported  in  some 
degree  by  the  distributbn  of  groups  other  than  those  named.  In 
place  of  the  Ethiopbn  assemblage  of  apes,  monkeys,  baboons, 
gabgos  and  pottos,  Madagascar  (together  with  the  Comoro  isbnds) 
possesses  an  absolutely  unique  fauna  of  lemurs,  constituting  the 
laniily  Lemurulae,  which,  as  now  understood,  b  confined  to  thb 
island,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  three  subfamily-groups  of 
rifakas  (Indrisioae),  true  bmurs  (Lemuriiiae),  and  aye-ayes  (CThiro* 
myinae).  All  these  animals  agree  with  one  another  in  the  char- 
actere  of  the  tyminnic  region  of  the  skull;  thereby  differing  from 
the  African  and  Oriental  Prosimbe,  but  agreeing  with  the  European 
Oligocene  Adafntt  which  must  apparently  be  regarded  as  the  ances- 
tral form.  Thb  b  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  advanced 
many  years  ago  by  Huxley  that  Madagascar  received  its  bmun^ 
fauna  from  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  since  which  time,  at  any 
rate.  It  has  been  isobted  from  Africa.  Some  of  the  Plebtooeita 
Malagasy  lemurs  were  much  brger  than  any  of  the  living  forms, 
rivalling  in  this  respect  a  chimpanzee.  The  Camivora  are  repre- 
sented only  by  a  smaU  number  of  species,  mostly  referable  to 
peculbr  genera,  of  Viverridae.  among  which  the  fossa  (CrypUh 
procia)  is  the  brgest.  In  the  ungubtes  there  are  only  two  extinct 
species  of  hippopotamus  and  a  living  bush-pig,  the  ancestors  of  all 
three  of  which  probably  crossed  the  Mozambique  channel  by  swSm* 
ming;  and  Edoitata  are  equally  conspicuous  Iw  their  absence. 
Insectivora,  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented  by  the  tenrsct 
(Centetidae),  with  numerous  generic  types,  whose  nearest  relatives 

>The  fossib  of  the  Ultenhage  beds»  now  generally  cliwrd  w 
Jurassic,  consbt  chiefly  of  invertebrates  and  obnts. 
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tK^  aad  |1owr  itarlins*  beini  cm 
Ler  hand,  tbe  Malaiaiy  Rcion,  injiuun 


ctaiV'bifdi 
nbUli.   ox- 


rjlas.  Artamia,  OUtaHaa,  B^fani,  PSUtiUa.  Autsnit  and 
liflticmui;  the  Em  o(  tbnc  repnentiiii  a  prculiar  family  of 
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InilbuU  (Pyenonotidae)  ind  king-crows  (Dicruridac)  ate  also  more 
abundant  than  daewhcre;  while  the  broad-bills  <Eurylaeinidae)  are 
peculiar. 

AiDong  repdiee,  the  lotiE'Snouted  crocodiles  of  the  genera  CancHs 
aind  TomisUfma  are  dsewnere  unknown  at  the  present  day.  The 
river^toftoises  of  the  family  Trionychidae  have  three  peeuliar^enera ; 
^■rhile  the  other  fresh-water  tortoises  differ  from  those  of  Ethiopia 
in  bckMijpng  to  the  section  CrypCodtra.  of  which  there  are  a  number 
of  peculiar  generic  types.  The  family  Platvtternidae  is  solely  repre^ 
oented  by  a  tortoise  confined  to  the  Malay  countries  In  the 
lixanb  the  family  Anguidae  is  represented  by  one  genus;  Agamidae 
are  very  abundant:  and  include  several  types  peculiar  to  the 
region,  among  whicn  may  be  noticed  the  flying-dragona  (Drac6). 
Chameleons  are  rare.  Hie  burrowing-snakes  of  the  genus  Typldops 
mn  exceedingly  numerous;  the  allied  Ilydidae  are  common  to 
India  and  Necwaea;  while  the  Uropeltidae  are  restricted  to  India 
and  Ceylon.  In  the  j^resenoe  of  pythons  the  region  agrees,  with 
Ethiopia,  as  it  does  m  possessing  cobras;  but  it  divides  with 
Neo^Mff  the  range  of  tfie  Amblyoephalidae,  while  it  is  also  inhabited 
by  pit-vipers  (Crotalinae),  which  form  an  exclusively  Asiatic  and 
Anmcan  group  Among. the  Amphibia,  the  region  agrees  with 
Ethiopia  in  possessing  representatives  of  the  timbless  Apoda,  but 
differs  in  the  presence  ot'fnws  of  the  family  Pelobatidae,  while 
toads  (Bufonkue)  and  true  frogs  (Raninae),  especially  those  of 
the  genus  RkacoPkonUi  are  abundint. 

Of  the  fishes  It  must  suffice  to  state  that  lung-fidies  and  ganoids 
are  absent,  as-  are  also  Morrayiidae.  But  the  families  0|Aio- 
oephalidae  (serpent-heads)  and  Rhynchobdellidae  (or  Mastacem- 
bcdiktae),  which  have  a  few  A'fricao  representatives,  are  abundant ; 
while  the  Cobittdae  are  a  group  unknown  in  Ethiopia.  SAuridae 
and  Cyprinidae  are  common. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  presence  of  African  forms 
of  mammals  in  the  Tertbry  deposits  of  northern  India  (some  oi 
which  are,  however,  within  the  Mediterranean  transition-region); 
and  it  may  be  added  that  remains  of  a  baboon  (Papio)  and  of  a 
lar«  pangolin  allied  to  the  west  African  species  have  been  found 
in  Madras. 

Few  words  must  mifnce  for  the  Malayan  transitional  area,  which 
embraces  Cck^yes,  the  Moluccas,  Ac;  and  has  a  fauna  showing  a 
blending  of  that  of  the  Oriental  with  that  of  the  Australian 
region.-  While  Celebes  possesses  a  small  buffalo  allied 
to  the  Indian  species,  a  monkey  {CynopiUuciu),  and  a 
peculiar  type  of  pig  {Babirusa),  it  has  abo  cuscuses 
{Pkalttnfer),  while  cassowaries  cockatoos  and  other 
Notogaeic  types  occur  in  the  area^  A  notable  feature  is  also  the 
absence  of  Cyprinidae  (carps)  from  Celebes,  although  th^  are 
abundant  in  Borneo. 

The  Mediterranean  transition-region,  the  limitations  of  which 
are  appronmately  shown  on  the  map,  must  likewise  be  dismissed 

^ with  brief  notice;  its  fauna  at  the  easteqi  end  being 

mmmtf  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Oriental  and  the 
Holarctic  region,  while  in  the  west  it  serves  as  the 
No-man's*hnd  between  the  Holarctk^  and  the  Ethiopian 
faunas.  The  most  distinct  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
fauna  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Tibet,  where  are  such  peculiar  types 
annong  mammals  as  the  takin  (BHJtfrctfx),  the  chtni  antelope  (Paw- 
tkeiopi),  the  yak.  representing  a  sobftenus  of  B05,  snub-nosed 
flumfceys  (/Utff^^filwmx),  the  giant  panda  {.Adwopui),  and  certain 
pecuKar  direws  \titcU>i(M). 

Farther  west  the  great  mole-rat  (5^ai(ur),  the  rabtrft  (subgenus 
OrfcuAapuS  and  the  two  species  of  falk>w-deer  (subgenus  Puma), 
are  very  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  cone,  which  is  also 
the  honoe  of  the  addax  antek>pe  {Adiax),K\i»  Barbary  sheep  (sub* 
genus  Ammolrapa')^  and  numerous  true  sheep,  wild  goats  and 
gaxclles.  Clenodactj^us,  the  gundi.  is  a  characteristw  Nortii  African 
genus  of  rodents.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean rone  we  enter  the  domain  of  typical  deer  of  the  red  deer 
pQup  (Cervns),  and  of  bears  of  the  broim  bear  group  ( Ursus  arctus). 
The  wolf  and  the  fox  are  alro  animals  whose  territory  we  reach 
on  entering  the  Mediterranean  zone,  although  neither  of  these,  or 
the  brown  bear,  are  confined  to  this  tract,  or  even  to  the  Plalae- 
arctic  section  of  the  Holanctic  region. 

-<  Reference  to  many  other  animals  of  the  Mediterranean  tr^ct 
Win  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  Palaearctic  subregion. 

The  Holarctic  region,  which  comprises  the  whole  m  the  land 
lying  northward  01  the-  Mediterranean  transitional  «one  in  the 
eastern,  and  north  of  the  Sonoran  zone  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  roological  provinces 
of  the  globe.  The  whole  territory  is  extra-tropical,  and 
it  is  inhabited  at  the  present  day  neither  by  monotremes,  mar- 
supials, edentates,  lemurs  nor  monkeys,  although  representatives 
of  the  three  latter  occur  in  portions  of  the  MeditetTsnean  transi- 
tional r»ion.  The  types  common  to  the  eastern  and  western 
halves  olthis  region  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
northern  Pacific  and  it  is  evident  that  the  main  communication 
took  place  by  way  of  Bering  Strait,  although  it  has  been  suggested 
that  tnere  was  also  a  land-bndge  connecting  the  European  continent 
with  Icdand.  and  thus  with  Greenland. 
Among  characteristic  groups  of  mammals  common  to  the  two 


halves  of  the  Holarctic  region  (or  in  some  uistancea  of  portions  of 
the  adjacent  tianMtiooal  tones  to  the  routhward)  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  elk  (il/ecs),  reindeer  {fiamg(ftr)t  wapiti  ^tarvut 
MnadiHsis  and  its  Asiatic  representatives),  bison  (subgenus  Bisom), 
bighorn  sheep  (Osii  amadinsis  and  its  representatives  ifi  noctli- 
eastern  Asia),  musk-ox  {Oribos),  now  extinct  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, glutton  or  wolverine  (Gaio),  brown  bear  {UrsMS  arctus  and 
its  representatives  in  north-cast  Asia  and  America),  lynx  {Fdit 
lynx)t  wolf  (Csfitf  lupus),  fox  (C.  nUpes),  pine-marten  (Aiustda 
marUs  and  the  allied  American  form),  ermine  and  weasel  (Palortiu), 
variable  hare  {Lepus  timidus  and  its  relatives),  ^icas  (OckotouH,  or 
l4ifMiys),beaven^Cb<for),marnnots(i4rcf9myf^,chipmunks(riMfMf), 
susliks  (SptrmopkUus,  qr  CitiUus)i  jumping-mioe  (Zapw),  field-mice, 
or  voles  (Microius,  or  Arvkola^,  lemmings  (Lemmus  and  I>f^ 
sUmyx),  mole-shrews  {Unrtriekus),^  and  several  genera  of  bats.  To 
these  may  be  added,  as  more  escdusively  arctic  forms,  the  pobr 
bear  (Ursuf  mapttimus),  and  the  arctic  fox  {Cams  lagppm).  There 
are  likewise  many  groups  or  species  of  birds  common  to  the  two 
divisions  of  the  region.  AmongrepCilet,  the  pond-tortoises  of  the 
genus  Emyi,  ii  we  include  their  Pleistocene  tange,  are  an' essentially 
Flolarctic  (and  Mediterranean-Sonoran)  groujp.  In  r^ard  to 
fishes,  the  Whole  area  u  characterised  by  the  abundance  of  stuigeona 
(Acipenseridae),  carps  (Cyprinklae).  pike  (Esoddae),  and  the  salmon- 
group  (Salniionidae),  cotipled  wttn  the  scarcity  of  cat-fishes 
(Siluridae). 

Further  testimony  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  Hobrctic  region 
is  afforded  by  the  presence  on  the  two  »des  of  the  Pacific  (^nd 
in  most  cases  nowhere  else)  of  true  alligators  {AUigator),  giant 
salamanders  {CrypMfranekus  and  MtgaMatraekus,  really  scarcely 
worthy  of  separation),  and  shovd-beaked  sturgeons  {Scaphwhyuckus), 
Again,  it  b  highly  probable  that  P£re  David  s  deer  of  C^tral  Asia, 
alone  representing  the  genus  Elapkwus^  is  akin  to  the  fork<«ntlered 
deer,  ilasama,  of  North  America;  and  man/  other  analogous 
instances  might  be  quoted.  Finally,  the  distribution  of  earth- 
worms affords  the  strongest  confimution  of  the  view  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  Holarctic  rcgk>n  form  but  a  single  aoological  province, 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  Sonoran  lonee  as  transitional  appen- 
dages. 

In  briefly  reviewing  rome  .of  the  chief  faunlstk:  areas  of  the 
Palaearctic,  as  distinct  from  the  Nearctic,  subregion.  it  will  be 
convenient  to  include  some  of  the  groups  and  species  ^^ 
inhabiting  the  transitional  Mediterranean  aone,  much  of  r""f'.  . 
which  u  in  reality  only  a  portwn  of  the  Palaearctic  sub*  ""t**''*' 
region.  Distinctive  of  the  area  in  this  wider  sense  are  'W" 
a  number  of  wild  sheep,  such  as  Oris  musimoUt  gmelini,  ammcn, 
polit  &c.,  which  have  no  representatives  on  the  other  side  of  Bering 
Strait,  as  well  as  wild  goats,  like  Cadra  kireusaepamu,  C.  Hex, 
and  C.  sibtpiea,  bek)npng  to  an  exduaively  Old  Worid  genus. 
The  saiga  antelope  {Satgaf  and  the  chamois  (Rupicapra)  may  also 
be  regarded  as  Pabearctic  (in  the. sense  of  Old  World)  types;  as 
are  also  wild  horses  {Equus  cabaUus  pntwiUskii),  and  the  kiang 
(£.  hejuionus)  and  onager  (£.  kfmippus),  the  two  latter  being 
commonly  termed  wikl  asses,  although  widely  different  from  the 
African  animals  property  soccalled.  There  are  abo  many  peculiar 
types  of  deer,  inclu«vc  of  the  red  deer  (Cmwj  dapkus),  Vhn 
David's  deer  {Elaphurus),  the  roe-deer  (jCapnoLus),  and  the  ynusk* 
deer  {Moukus)\  whib  the  Chinese  water-deer  iflydniapims)  n 
one  of  the  characteristic  forms  from  the  Mediterranean  tone. 
Cameb  {Camdus)  are  a  type  quite  unknown  east  of  Bering  Sea. 
Among  tne  Carnivora,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  raccooii-dog 
{Nyctereuies),  the  panda  {Adurus),  now  a  Himabyan  and  Chinese 
type,  but  occurring  in  the  bter  Tertbry  of  Engbnd  and  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  tiger  {Fdis  lirris):  the  last  being  essentially  a 
Siberbn  and  Mongolbn  animal  which  only  reached  Indb  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  never  penetrated  to  Ceykm. 
Badgers  (MeUs)  are  unknown  in  the  Nearctb  region.  In  the 
Insectivora  the  water-ehrew  (Ne»mys  or  Cr^ssopus)  b  exdusivdy 
Palaearctic,  as  n  the  allied  Dipumtsodon,  whib  the  desmani 
(li^ale),  although  a  Mediterranean  type,  are  rolely  Oki  World. 
Among  the  rodents,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Old  Worid 
family  of  the  dormbe  (GHridae  or  Myoxidae).  of  whbh  the  genera 
CHis  and  Muscardinus  are  restricted  Xo  the  area ;  as  are  the  hamsters 
(Crtrefiu)  and  zokors  {EUobius  and  Sipkneus)  in  the  Muridae.  and 
EuckoreitUs,    Atacla^,    and    Platycenomys    in    the    jerboa-group 

«acutidae,  or  Dipodidae).  Stmnlkus  is  another  characteristk: 
ftbearctic  (and  Mediterranean)  rodent.  To  continue  the  list 
wouM  merely  be  wearisome,  without  any  compensating  advantage: 
but  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  a  number  of  characteristk 
extinct  forms,  among  the  most  notabb  of  the  btter  /of  which  are 
the  aurochs  or  wild  bull  {Bos  fauna  primiitHius)  and  the  gbnt 
Irish  deer  (Crrmj  lJI#*f««fMj' ftgnateiw).  ,  .   .      ,    .. 

Of  the  remaining  groups  of  vertebrates  characteristic  of  this 
subregion  space  admits  01  but  scant  mentbn.  Among  abundant 
and  more  or  less  characteristfe  birds,  reference  may  be  made  to 
thrushes,  warblers,  jays,  magpies,  buntings,  sparrows,  and  (in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  aone)  pheaaanta,  pratincohai 

*The  American  form  is  often  separated  as  Neurqirukus,  but 
thb  does  riot  affect  the  rsbtkmship  of  the  two 
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br  themid™.     li  hu  bmi  •ulttnal  IhM,  ■oai 

tqual  pnAibilily  Ibil  Ccntnl  Ami — or  *  Und-u 

._■ J  A -^    i..  _  i„^  thtir  biitliiJict 


the  Alulun  loniu  in  vuy  <Jok  to  Ihcne  inluUling  Kunchalk 
AAd  Amnrland,  tbv  Kodnr  MDUntaLa  RriuJy,  whicb  Ui  penelnle 
hitha  into  the  CDOtlKDI.u  more  diuSnct.  TlicErcy-[oi  [•tibgcnu 
Vncjet)  i>  ■  chancletiKk:  Nonlk  lypc.  AmanE  other  trou( 
of  iT'f""TI*^i  the  following  geocdc  group*  dlHinciiitn  the  Nfarrli 
from  the  Pelaorctic  lubretUni,  iJthough  lome  ol  tltem  enter  tfa 
Soaana  uea.  In  the  Inectivon  «w  hive  Blmu,  SwiBpi  m 
Sapanui;  in  the  Cirmvon  Pn^ai  unonc  the  ncaKm.  McpkUi 


Mh  (PiiBi 
odwlvriy 

hiB  la  tlu 

and  Ptre- 


■  voy,  iin|i«tut  ft 


^ 


ioAce'to  •Utetkii  tt 


of  North  America 

d  that  even  in  the 

development  o(  larse 


b  »lely  Nonh  Ai. 

ReleieKe  to  the  TertiiT 
mini  br  ol  the  UieleK.  Ii 
PleUtoiTiie  ifc™  diiplay  a  much  nealer  develc, „  _, 

at  1hi>  epoch  Li  the  mingling  ol  Ajctogatic  lod  Neopeic  typee, 
at  eMiapttfied  by  the  oceurrence  oF  elephant*  ihd  pustouona 
akmnde  ol  cround'tloth*  {Utioivnyx  and  Uytaioii).  In  llie 
PliocMH  and  Aincene.  the  fauna  ni  mon  ol  an  Old  World  tvpe. 
tmdudiaf  afreUdevclDpaient  of  camel*  (Tylopoda).  hone*  {Equiiie\ 
rtHoocenna  (Rhjiioccnitldae).  nattodaaa,  at.,  but  alto  a  numliei 
ol  peculiar  typea.  luch  ai  the  tumiiiatinf  (nodoau  (Ocodomidie. 
«r  MervndidM).  the  aerlaesdaetyle  ThanoiheriLdae,  and  the  aim 
tiwriliinl  UintMNilldK.  wUch  typify  a  Mbndiaal  aivuliu  fraup 


The  eailiea  Tetliaiy  North  Anericiii  liuiu 
T  Puenn,  Eocene,  which  include*  1 1 

Jpefl,  ■ome  ol  the  lar^cet  beiaf  ol 
I  niBMia.  Evidently  the  Puenw  epDCb  iiu  •  period  of  crtal  ' 
levelopmcnt  and  ladiatioci  oo  the  pan  ol  matiunilai  tia  lauoi  ■ 
odudinf  pfiinitive  creodont  Carnivon.  amUypoooua  and  coeidv-  I 
^hroui  Onrulaia,  and  a  nuaibec  ol  Hnallcr  t^pea,  •cmie  of  «fakh  \ 
int  probably  related  to  the  nodera  Rodantja,  Iniectivora  aad 
VlmateL  A*  only  a  Icnahadowini  of  the  Pikitq  wi»hhhjU  a 
HJiid  in  the  under  uppev  Oetaceoua  Laiamia  b«la»  jt  haa  beep  ^ 
ucBKUd  that  the  Ciuna  wai  larfelv  ol  nortben  origiii.  I 

Iv  the  middle  al  the  Eocene  period  the  more  Ecneraliaea  type*  j 
t  the  Piuvoa  launa  had  almoet  diiappearedi  although  a  fe*  czeo-  * 
lonti  iw^vcd  till  the  OUfoceae.  It  ii  Hmiiieil  thai  tbe  In  ^ 
«in-capacity  ol  (he  meniDer*  of  thii  fauna  rendered  tbc^  uak 

0  copa  with  the  invpiioa  o<  aiotc  highly  organlud  mammeb  ■ 
(hich  wddenly  appGued  on  the  (cene  la  the  Lovei  Eocene;  thn  f 
aw  tiuna,  it  n  caniecttned.  may  hiv<  devduocd  frooi  a  ude-line        I 

1  thasnainal  Pucrco  euxk  which  had  lenuLned  ia  the  old  nanlm       I 


they  had  originally  dcvelapcd,  by  n  deElining 
conceivable  (hat  ■ooie  ar'—-'-  — "-s—J  i^*^ 
thenudve*  to  the  chan^^ 


"Some  ol  theK 

i^ich  lie  [ouad  lA .., ^ 

line*  ol  deacendant*.  which  have  ultimately  culminated  ia  cxiitii^ 

•litocki  thcreoO- 


td  dog*  (or  rather  tbe  ancevtra]  ■ 

^oraia  and  riuii . 

olbsi,  like  tbe  (anceitial)  ■ 


lidn<^ 


it  wu  laijely  iup[daiUed  by  airivak 

ina  lo  that  of  South  America,  aad  the 
ice  between  die  two  during  the  Fleis- 
have  been  already  aufficjeatly  dimaaed 


_  .  nuBihs  of 
le  Older,  a  large  proportion  ol  wliict 
ip  (Piingitlidae),  and  tbe  Aoiericaa  i 
3  UdiH  •oMr  a  New  World  laai 
[glen  liom  the  Neogieii:  faadly 


re  referable  to  the  &uh- 
Uen  (MniotillidK).  tk 
1  there  an  aUa  i  tew 


IK  (Tymfamiiika,  or  C<ifiic 


i.ris 


■ge-cock  U^nlriiEirlni).  the  pnuicrChklien  (PlduKiIci). 
cveral  leiiera  ri  the  Ainefican  panridgei  (Odoniophoriiut), 
•  Lafterlyxand  OHnC  bob-white  "},  may  be  ciicd  uduneiei 
' —    "",  allhough  eotne  extend  ' — "* *"     " 

(together   with   Amoica 


ic  groupii  al 


H  the  PaLtearctic;  i 


we  ilw  enter  the  domain  ol  igoanai;  while  amcu^  cbeloniuu  we 
have  the  (imily  ol  wiappcn  fChelydridie].  the  "  etinE-pot  temFeai ' 
(CinoatenudK].  and  ui  the  Tealudiiudae  the  boi-tonsao  (CuJif «], 


of  the  gncra  CMryu 

__  .  ahkoughlomt  «l  tL _  ._ 

while  during  the  PHocene  the  mapper*  were  npreiented  ia : 
There  uc  ■evera]  more  or  leaa  peculiar  type*  of  North  Ai 

ib^  nuy  be  be«t  noticed  in  a  later  pwaowph. 
From  that  of  the  E^laearctic  (+Med&cmncan)  lubrTgion  the  bh- 

fauni  ol  tbe  Nearctlc  —' ■—  " 

much  of  the  Sonoiwn  IT..,  . 
of  bony-pikr  (Lfpidoateidae) 


tnibrefion  tK  _- 
that  of  at  kM 
)  1>  bradly  akiinniibed  bv  the  pramct 
■i),  bow-fin*  (Ambdae).  and  tbe  nemben 
liJia,  Icr  whxb  then  appeua  to  U  » 

-  a*  by  tbeabaoK*  < 

lorhu)  among  tbe  C] 
Acea  Into  wluch  tbe 


ollenive  Engli: _...  _.  .  _..  _.  _, 

amily  (CotHlidae),  and  barbek  (Biubai] 

The  laM  ol  the  loola^al  praidncea  L..  _  .  ._ 

>(  the  (lobe  i>  divided  an  the  evidenoeol  the  di>tribntknolnuua» 
ind  birdi  i*  the  Somnn,  which,  ahhondi  oltea  Raided  uaa 


"  The  Origin  and  RclatioMhip  ol  the  Laigi  Mammal*  ol  tdnh 


'     The  Ongm  and  RclatioMhip  ol  the  La 
America."  Sif.  Hm  Yitk  itU.  St.  (1904). 
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■nkcd  <DB  Piol.  Mu  Waba;<  Kheni> 


_    _    — -    „ji  ibt  N< r - 

T..1.M  Kolarctic  ngian  si  AiTtii(9ci,  on  tbt  ont  huid.  an 
TTiy;:^,  Nncaca  im  the  Mtacr  lt>  fiuni  n  indnd  OKatlilly 
,„■«  minuR  al  Narctic  lad  Nntnnat  typa  (incloBV*  i 

tliate  originally  indai^noui  to  NngHa  and  Midi  ai  v 
propcdy  immierinli  Iram  ihe  northi  togclKti  with  a  Itv  mi 

lea  wholly  endemic  k — '-     " —  -■-<-- j  » 

IDidtlpliyif.  ind  un 

(iraimiu)  uc  munly  ^ol^'lliF  nordwni  i™. 


■m*.   Manucula  are  repfcstritd  by  opw 
idiIkH  by   TnJ.iw.     I^carln  llSalyl< 

.-,. -.../  ol  ihTnortlK 

ts  mainly  a  5onDraniypF;and  (Sf  tsmtmiy  ix  taiil  wiih  ■^K^L^J  lu 
Ihe  pockrt-(Tii>lim(C™nyM!ac)sndkaiipioa-iai>(HclCiomyidafJ, 
■ome  of  tHa  fpnrra  at  Wbich  w  peculUr  lo  thit  ana.  Anions 
cncetine  rati,  Rkilkrodoniomyit  jinto^jM  and  Nto&htr  ut  cKaiao 
t..:<.i.r,L|y  Sonoran.    In^lK  Carnivon  iKt  iEtr  tcncra  of  >kunki. 


UcpkUit. 


I  and  3uJ«iiiu  bfn 


onh.    Thr  MiHiu>| 


family  bitrmatrmydidac.  intli  two  or 
qtiirr  enciu«vely  Sonoran:  while  inch 

Elor  ii  ■■»  Sonoran,  although  with  a  ._.,_ 
trarhiaiu  >br  lalamanden  oT  the  t^nrra  CrfpMmilnii  li\  dh. 
biKC  Inim  the  OM  World  Uttalat&iulaa).  /Mptinu.  TypUf. 
malit,  Nf€ltina  and  Sim.  tot^het  with  Sapkiafia  and  rrrtain 

lainly  Sonoian.    The  aitplotS,  or  TiHr-alamandnl  (^inbljF- 

llliioug*  also  tang' 


cF  that  of  fmh-watn-  fiihn.  by  no  mm»  acn>rd>  with 
laF  indicaled  by  mammalt  and  birdi,  probahly  owlnt 
.  the  earlier  ndiiliao.  ot  nlhcr,  ratfixhai.  of  the 


1  and  RErrtLE*. 

batnichian  dlMTib 

.mrld  may  br  di'    

the  former  of  which  the  name 

■'      -     ■    -        Itwouia,  n 
proposed,  ■ 

"uIMc  Io  cnaie  1 

idea  Auutalia.  P 

by  the  prm 


Ihe  age  (<  the  tanner  In  _ 
are  DOW  employed  hi  Ihe 
tgiioa.  NDtotaea.  which 
nsla  and  theNeMmpical 
o(  that  family  of  (rogi  kiiii 

inhabiting  this  half  of  the  ^o\>t      AnrtOflaea,  or 
b  chara^terfzed  by  the  abvnce  of  Cyalienathida 


he  Cyftignathidae,  r 


tfr™.  ! 


laiacteriud  by  (he  pmenEe  of  nlarnanderm  and  their  alTlea 

ivisble  into  the  (i)  Wnlcra  Palaearclic.  (i)  Eaitern  I^laearciic 
id  (3)  Nearctic  lubregiona.  of  which  Ibe  nnt  two  appmnimately 
^rtespond  (o  the  Palacatclie  aubrcCioQ  piv  Ihe  Mc^ireTtannn 
ansition-fone  of  the  mamrAalian  acneme,  while  the  Ihbd  repre- 

iiiwal  region  haa  few  Blamandm  or  ncwii;  but  po«e«ea 
KciUana  (Apoda)  whicb  are  wanting  fn  the  Pciiarctic:  and 
icludca  the  Etl^loptan,  Orienfal,  Malaiaiy  and  Aualro-Malayan 
reai  of  the  ayncm  bavd  on  mammalian  dinributlon.  Intelher 
iih  Mebnetia,  Whether  the  rejion  ihuild  be  bfDlam  up  into 
lie  four  above-named  divinona,  or  recarded  ai  indivUibV,  may  be 

nuiier  of  opinion:  but  If  auch  divTiioni  be  adopted,  ihry  have 
0  approach  to  Ihe  corRfpondiiH  mammalian  ami,  Ihe  Oriental 
ract  not  even  poocaiing  a  peculnr  mbfamily.  It  ia  thut  evident, 
a  Dutfht  have  been  npccted,  that  the  aoofogicat  provinces  ir>di- 
«Md  by  the  diatribtition  of  batrachiana  an  in  no  wiie  comparable 
0  tboae  baaed  on  mammalian  evidence. 

Aa  R^uda  Rfidlea,  1>  H.  Cadew  hM  reraailced  that  Bgce  Ihe 


.—  ._.,      the  Palj 

theietore  richer  omtinua 


..jponant  fact  la 

■^  I 


r — _.  acheine,  baled  o-  ,..^  r- — -,-  nr.|,», 
the  tiTibwaicr   familjei,  adopted  by  ^^^  , 
ur  A.  I.,  i-  Kf.  GQathcr.    According  10  thit  achemc,  r~~J 
the  land'Burfaceoftheearthi* divided  into  three  P^i^^^^Z^ 
ione«,lheNonlem,lheE9iialorijlaDdlh«5ourhcin.-  The  rv~ 
NonhemaorwiachaTactcrucdby  Ihepieeenceofblurgeoaa^^^ 
(Adpcoseridae)»lfaepaucityof  cal-fiih«(5iluridae),apd  tbeabuod' 
ance  ol  earn  (Cyprinidac),  the  aalmon^trib*  (SalmonidaeJ»  and 
pike  (EHcidae].    Tliii  lone  fallt  naturally  into  an  catlen  aod  ■ 
western  ■rcikm.    tn  the  6rn.  formine  the  l^laearctic,  or  Eurou' 
Asatic  ngion,  bony-pilcn  (Lepidoacdda*)  arc  lacking,  while  IrHctiea 
(Cobitidae)  and  barbels  (enr^i)  abnind..  In  r' 


j«y  and  the  family  Cllr 
PaUein:tie  area,  are 


,  while  toachea  and 

ce  of  carps  and  ri  (he  family  (Av^n- 
f  me  weii-anawn  "  chmbing-pnrch,"  and  a  Woatem 
ch  thne  In-D  emups  are  wanting.  The  Eancm 
I  an  Indian  fOrienial)  innDn,  in  which  lung.hthn 
yii.  while  KRicnt-headi  (OphinreBhalldH),  Maita- 
loadiH  are  aomenua;  and  aa  Ai^caa  <£ihio|ilant 
hcd  by  the  eroen»  of  hinf-fiihea,  bichin  tCnttsp- 
nbnscVhhea  (Mormv[i£e).  the  abundance  of 
nldidae)  and  eharacinids  (Charncinidne),  and  the 


't, .,  iwtaledliand  the  lack  of  chimmidi  1 

Laltly,  the  Southern  zone  ia  characlecized  by   .         

Ilia  lone  biehida  only  a  (inik  (Antairtie)  region,  embrxing 
raaimaaia  and  the  aoulh^aslcrn  point  of  Avitraha,  New  Zealand 
nd  PalACDnia  and  Tiem  del  Fuego 
It  willbe  iHn  thai  the  preseni  dislribulion  of  fithn,  although 

thai  of  mammals.     Indted.  k  la  toggeuivr  of  Ihe 
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lumU  at  Ethiaiuaii  Alrid  and  MidaciKar. 

TIk  fact  tlul  (be  genenUy  accepted  icbemt  of  diviiiim  < 
Ihc  land-Htlace  oi  the  globe  bito  zoological  rcgloni  is  ba» 
^moit  entirely  upon  the  pieKnt  diitribution  of  maniinali  li 
Urds  bu  already  been  emphaiiied.     It  Is  perbapi  only  fair  ' 

itudy  lo  tbe  distribution  of  animils),  although  they  by  i 
means  wbidly  conunend  themselves  to  (he  proent  miter. — 

"  (i)  Any  diviflon  of  the  nrth'i  luxface  into  irOtvtHffnphieal 
rnuHU  which  nart*  eidualvfrly  from  ifae  jvexnt  diMtibuiion  ct 
aiujuU,  without  considenng  its  ongin.  muil  be  uniatiifaclory. 
«ince  ilimyi  only  certain  caiH  lan  be  taken  in.  while  others  remain 
dutiide  of  thli  «eh«Ae.  (2)  Conudering  the  geotogiei]  devciopinent 
ol  the  dulribufian  el  aninali,  we  miMI  prannince  it  imnnuble  Id 
create  any  icheinc  whatever  tut  covert  all  caies.  (j)  Under  tliese 
dreunmancei,  il  is  incorrea  to  regard  the  ciealiort  of  a  icheme 


Dc  Oitmum  adds  in  >  later  pingnpb,  "  the  chief  dm  of 
■Oo-gtogreplikal  Mudy  coniiits~u  in  any  olber  biuich  ai 
biology— la  tlie  dcmoucretion  of  its  geological  development," 

II.  Mauhe  DisruBntioN 

ocean,  apart  fiDm  the  inRuotce  of 
.  wifuld  be  much  more  uniform,  and  thettfoie  less 
(UKcptible  of  being  divided  into  uohjgical  provinces,  or  regions, 
(rill  be  ai^utent  fram  a  gUnce  U,  the  oup  of  the  world  on 
MercAtor'i  projectioa,  in  wliich  the  fact  that  the  three  great 
ocnns— the  FaciBc,the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian— ire  in  free 
communicaticm  wiLb  one  another  in  the  southera  hemisphere 
it  dearly  brought  out.  There  is,  however,  more  than  this; 
for  there  is  evidence  that  during  the  eaiiy  part  ol  Utc  Tertiary 
period  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  vere  not  separated  by  the 
isthmus  of  Duien;   white  there  is  a  piDfaafaHity  that  the  Medi- 

and  that  other  connexions  of  a  like  natutc  have  existed. 

In  addition  to  this  gneral  mmmunlty  of  the  marine  fauna 
of  the  world,  there  ii  the  further  importanl  tact  that  luch 
liunas  may  be  dinded  into  three  main,  and  for  the  moK  part 
perfectly  distinct,  groups;  namely,  the  littoral,  or  shaJlon  water, 
fauna,  the  abyiuJ,  or  deep-sea,  fauna,  and  the  pelarc,  or 
surface,  fauna.  01  these  three  the  first  alone  is  really  suscep- 
tible ol  division  Into  more  or  Ins  Ul-tte&ned  loological  regions, 
Ikt  other  two  being  practically  unifora  in  chancter.     Mon- 


'  p™.  Z 


.,  Lmdn. 
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It  part  perfnrtly  wd 
undend   [rao  the 


defined;     the  pelagic  being  very  sharply  ai 
abyssal,  although  there  may  in  certain  inslincfs  be  a  tosdenc 
for  the  littoral  to  merge  locally  into  tbe  abymal.     As  rcyan^ 
the  sharp  demarcation  between  the  pela^  and  the   &bjbi 

essentially  pelade  animals,  whoi  "  aounding,''  dcscciuled  ti 
abyssal  di]>lhs  in  the  ocean.  A  moment's  reflection  will  shsw 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition;  for  no  surfacF-dirdR^ 
animal  coidd  pceaibly  support  the  enormous  pressure  cnstiig 
at  great  depths,  which  would  crush  in  the  body^uviti'  ~ 

dence  of  this  is  aflotded  by  the  fact  that  when  fishes  mir  biougiK 
to  the  surface  from  great  depths  their  bodies  arc  pradifsDT 
broken  10  pieces  by  the  removal  of  the  aonnal  preswrc.  mbi 
their  scales  itatl  fi«m  the  skin  and  Ihc  eye*  fiom  iheii  liickru 
The  absolute  darkness  prevailing  at  great  deptha  would  I* 
another  bar  to  pelade  animals  descending  to  the  oee&n  kbyisa 
We  may  accordingly  regard  the  pelagic  and  the  abyaaal  faur.ai 
'red  fnun  one  aiullifi. 


n  the< 


n  space  fioi 


e(tf  s. 


almoiE  indeiifiLtc  diipelHl  of  •pHiefl. 

The  follawlni  uncial  CDiKluikini  with  regard  to  Ibe  Orrp-ta 
launa  were  amved  at  after  working  out  the  malerial  aad  criJnR 
obtainedduringtbecniiseof  H.M.£  "Challenget "!— (1)  Amnl' 
life  It  prewnt  at  all  depths  on  the  ocean  floor.  (I)  At  eitieat 
depthi^ife  is  not  neatly  so  abundant  at  at  moderate  depeha;  bei 

with  at  ^  deptht,  this  poverty  probably  depewls  more  apee 
certain  causes  affecting  the  composition  of  the  bottom  depoMtt. 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  bottom-water  It  provided  with  chtmisl 

immediately  aHocialtd  with  depth.  U)  Then  is  reason  to  belim 
that  the  launa  of  "  blue  water  it  Sicily  restricted  ta  two  beht. 
one  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  other  near  the  bottoo.  Iht 

intervening  tone  being  more  or  leu  completely  devoid  of  inhabitani. 
From  the  lurface-ioiK  a  continual  ram  at  orgaDic  dfbris  is  tfalhac 
to  tbe  bottom,  which,  however,  ■■  the  caic  ol  the  neattti  dcfUlii 
may  be  compietdv  diuolved  u  ituna*.     U)  AlUnugh  all  tiw 


SSCi! 


beiiw.  as  a  rule,  Karn.  while  cchliuxlFrmt  and  tpDfign  pfe^oniinsi'- 
(5)  Dcptlu  below  uo  fathOEM  are  inhabited  by  a  pnctically  vuJofv 
fauna,  the  genera  being  uiually  cusmopolitae.  although  ilie  loeciH 
may  diflei,  and  be  represented  by  allied  lorms  in  wlddy  >undrml 
aieu.     (6}  The  abyssal  fauna,  to  far  at  inverlebraiei  are  con- 

launaa!    (7)  The  matt  charuteriatic  and  archaic  abyual  lypri  na 

FID  ocean,     (i)  In  general  chartctet  the  abyiad  launa 

Ilea  to  that  of  ihallowcr  water  in  polar  Ittiludei.  diiulit- 

the  [act  that  the  conditions  of  temperature,  on  tUcI 

ion  of  marine  animal  life  mainly  depcndt,  are  iiead| 

in  re^rence  to  the  abundance  of  sponges  In  thr  ilrrp  era  ftsai 

may  be  menLloned  that  the  calcareous  sroup  is  atiseu.  aad 

It  among  the  libceous  section,  the  HexactinelUiUe,  o(  whldi  IM 

nus  flawcr-bai I1CI  iEvpUcUUa)  and  glass-rupe  sponge  Ufyattnatt) 

■  familiar  ETpretentativefi.  are  escHdiogly  abundant;  ait  gioti^ 

Dg  Ukewite  of  great  geological  antiquity.     Corab  are  lunf 

i  belong  lor  the  moat  part  to  the  TurUnoTidae.    Echinodnau 

are  repreicnted  bv  all  the  eutting  ordinal  group*;  some  of  the 

crinoidi,  or  slonc-liliet.  belong  to  tbe  family  Aptocrinidae.  wbick 

attained  its  maximum  development  during  tbe  Jurasik  epoth; 

'  loaicwhal  similar  reltlionshipt  are  exhibited  6f  certain  of  ike 

tc'ilan  (Ophiuroidea).  Very  noteworthy  It  the  great  devekip. 

m  the  lea-cucumbei  group  (Holothuroidea).  and  h'kent 

cephalopoda  (nautilus  and  euttlefiih  group)  are  wtntipfr 
Iveiot  the  eenera  Uia  and  ^rin  have,  however,  been  oblaiiM 
a  depth  ori6,og«  fi.    Lamp-shcllt  (Biachiopoda}  are  likeaiw 
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ihv  exists  In  deterninuis  from  what  depths 
fishes  are  dredged.  Altnougfa  many  tpedcs  display  various  struC' 
tural  pecttUaritacs,  such  as  a  huge  bead*  or  an  attenuated  ribbon- 
like body,  while  special  phosphorescent  oigans  are  veiy  generally 
present,  yet  deep-sea  fishes  as  a  whole  do  not  represent  an  ordinal 
or  sectional  group  by  themselves,  but  are  drawn  from  a  number  of 
families,  certain  members  of  which  have  adapted  themselves  to  an 
abyssal  existence.  A  iireponderance  of  representatives  of  the 
families  Macniridae,  Opiudiidae  and  Scorpelidae  is,  however,  notice- 
able. 

Whether  li^t  or  temperature  is  the  prepotent  agency  in  r^u- 
latins^  the  limitations  of  the  deep-sea  fauna,  has  long  been  a  debated 
question.  It  may  be  noted  that  reef-building  corals,  which  require 
an  average  temperature  of  from  70*  to  75*  F.  and  one  which  never 
falls  below  68  ,  are  never  found  below  a  depth  of  30  fathoms 
(120  ft.).  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  areas  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  70*  to  77*  obtains  to  depths  of  between  80  and 
100  fothoms.  It  is  further  remarkable  that  well-characterised 
deep-sea  faunas  are  locally  met  with  in  comparatively^  shallow 
wraters,  one  such  area  occurring  in  the  European  Atlantic  and  a 
aecood  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  live  within  tiie  loo-fathom 
zone.  Li^ht,  whkh  was'  formerly  supposed  not  to  penetrate  to  a 
greater  depth  than  the  40  to  50  fathom-line,  has  also  been  regarded 
as  the  chief  agent  controlling  vertical  distribution:  It  appears, 
however,  as  Prof.  Heilprin  has  remarked,  **  more  than  Ukcl^jr  that 
not  a  single  cause,  but  a  combination  of  causes,  is  operative  in 
bringing  about  the  general  results.  That  the  deep-sea  fauna  is  a 
fauna  of  darkness  must  be  admitted;  but  this  is  so  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  rathte  than  a  matter  of  choice  resting  with  the  animals 
composing  it." 

After  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  dissimilarity  between  the  faunas 
of  the  two  poles,  Dr  A.  E.  Ortmann,  in  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  the 
deep-sea  fauna,^  observes  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  each 
of  tneie  faunas  had  a  separate  origin,  "  the  north-polar  fauna  being 
a  derivate  of  the  old^  Mesozoic  Mediterranean,  the  south-polar 
fauna  of  the  old  Pacific  fauna.  The  first  developed  alon^  the 
shores  of  the  northern  continents,  while  the  second  had  its  onginal 
luMiie  on  the  shores  of  the  Antarctic  continent.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  strange  element  among  the  littoral  fauna  of  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  continents.  dliTcrinfi;  entirely  from  the  arctic 
fauna,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Tertiary  antarctic  fauna.  The  above  consklerations  give  us  a 
threefold  origin  of  4he  present  deep-sea  fauna*— (1)  Ask  ancient 
Mesoccnc  (orjpre-Tertiary)  constituent,  derived  from  a  transformed 
part  of  the  old  warm-water  fauna  of  the  deep  sea,  adapted  to  the 
changed  climatic  conditions.  It  is  clearly  autochthonous.  (2)  A 
more  modern,  immigrant.  Tertiary  constituent,  which  came  from 
the  north-polar  littoral  waters,  and  immigrated  into  the  deep  sea 
together  with  the  cool  water  (or  after  it  had  cooled).  This  element 
goes  back  to  an  old  pre-Tcrtiary  stock  that  lived  in  the  warm 
Uttoral  waters  of  the  old  Tcthys  (Mediterranean  Sea),  but  as  a 
cod-waler  fauna,  it  is  not  older  than  Tertiary.  (3)  Another  Ter- 
tiary  element,  corresponding  to  the  second  one,  but  belonging  to 
the  south  pole,  whicn  is  finally  to  be  traced  back  to  the  warm 
waters  of  the  (dd  Pacific  Ocean  of  pre-Tcrtiary  times." 

The  surface,  or  pelagic,  fauna  contains  some  of  the  smallest  and 
actmlly  the  largest  of  all  living  animals,  for  among  its  members 
are  included  a  host  of  so-called  animakruws  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  whales  on  the  other.  The  essential  char- 
acteristic of  pelagic  animals  is  that  they  pass  the  whole 
of  their  existence  swimming  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  only  by  accident  touch  the  chores  or  the  bottom.  Much 
Information  with  regard  to  the  smaller  pelagic  creatures  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Plankton.  Among  the  groups  included  in  the 
pelagic  fauna  ipay  be  mentioned  the  radiolarian  animalcules, 
together  with  certain  representatives  of  the  Foraminifcra;  the 
siphon-bearing  jelly-fishes.  suchasi'Ayia/ta  (Portuguese man-of-war), 
YeUUa,  PorpUa,  Sec,  aU  the  pteropod  molluscs,  such  as  C/10, 
Qione  and  Cavolinia  {Hyalaea),  together  with  less  aberrant  ras- 
tropods,  like  Janthitia  (violet-snail).  Athnta  and  Clavcus;  a  Tew 
cepnalopodous  molluscs,  such  as  the  paper-nautilus  {ArgonatUa) 
and  Sfnnda,  and  a  number  of  social  ascidians.  like  Satpa  and 
Pyroioma.  Crustaceans  belonging  to  the  entomostrscous  (shelled) 
and  schisopod  divisions  abound;  and  there  is  a  group  01  insects 
UJalobates),  belonging  to  the  order  Hemiptera,  whose  home  is  on 
the  ocean-surface  at,  practically,  any  disunce  from  land.  Fishes 
form  no  inconuderable  portion  of  the  pelagic  fauna,  among  these 
being  the  true  flyine-fishes.  or  flying-herrings  (Exoeoetus),  herring 
mackerel,  tunny,  flying-surmirds  {DactyhpUra),  sword-fishes  iHist*0' 
f^nis),  sea-horses  KjniPpocampus)^  pipe-fishes  {Fistularia)  and 
many  of  the  sharks.  With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively 
few  fluviatile  species,  the  whole  of  the  cetacean  mammals—that  is 
to  say,  whaJes,  grampuses,  porpoises,  dolphins.  &c. — claim  a  place 
among  the  surface-fauna  of  the  ocean.  Whether  the  8ea<ows 
(Sirenia)  should  likewise  be  included  is  doubtful,  as  they  hold  a 
somewhat  intermediate  position  in  regard  to  habits  between  ceta- 
ceans and  seals.  While  they  agree  with  the  former  in  never  (or 
very  rarely)  landing  and  in  bringing  forth  their  young  at  sea,  they 

1  titp.  Eighth  IiUernalional  Cwgrapkic  CoHgress,  p.  619. 


come  inshof*  to  feed.   Turtles  ceruinly  cannot  be  conaidcfed  truly 
pelagic,  since  they  come  ashore  tor  lay  their  eggs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  pelagic  animals  are  more  or 
less  completely  transparent,  while  others,  such  as  the  violet-snail, 
have  developed  an  azure  tint  which  renders  them  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible  in  the  waste  of  waters.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  animals, 
like  mackerel  and  the  finner-whales,  the  same  result  is  attained  by 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  beinz  silvery  white  (thus  rendering 
them  invisible  when  looked  at  from  below  against  the  sky),  and  the 
upper  surface  olive  or  blackish  green,  sometimes,  as  in  theroackcrri, 
mottled  to  harmonize  with  the  ripple  of  the  waves. 

The  distribution  of  whales  and  doI|:diins  has  been  taken  by  P.  L. 
and  W.  L.  Sclater  to  some  extent  as  a  basis  in  dividing  the  ocean 
ii)to  xoological  regjons.  Sbce,  however,  such  regions  were  mainly 
defined  on  the  distributional  evidence  afforded  by  seals  and  sea- 
cows,  they  are  best  considered  in  connexion  with  the  fallow- 
water  fauna. 

The  shallow-water,  or  littoral,  fauna  includes  all  marine  aninuds 
which  belong  neither  to  the  deep-sea  nor  to  the  surface  fauna,  and 
is  the  most  important  of  all  three.  In  addition  to  the  ThmMhmu 
.great  bulk  of  marine  invertebrates,  the  littoral  fauna  t^ZH^TL 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  reef-building  corals  (whose  TZTJlT^ 
distributional  limitations  under  the  influence  of  tempera- 
ture<ontrol  have  been  already  mentioned)  and  likewise  seals  and 
sea*cows  among  mammals,  and  turtles  among  reptiles. 

"  The  fauna  of  the  coast,"  observes  ProfT  H.  N.  Moseley,  *'  has 
not  only  given  origin  to  the  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  faunas,  it 
has  through  all  time,  since  life  originated,  given  additions  to  the 
pelagic  fauna  in  return  for  havine  received  from  it  its  startinf^ 
point.  It  has  also  received  some  of  thesepelagic  forms  back  again 
to  aMume  a  fresh  littoral  existence.  Tlie  terrestrial  fauna  has 
returned  some  forms  to  the  shores,  such  as  certain  shore-birds, 
seals  and  the  polar  bear;  and  some  of  these,  such  as  the  whales 
and  a  small  oceanic  insect ' {flalobiOes),  have  returned  thence  to 
pelagic  life. 

"  The  deep-sea  fauna  has  probably  been  formed  almost  entirely 
from  the  littoral,  not  in  most  remote  antiquity,  but  only  after 
food,  derived  from  the  d6bris  of  the  littoral  and  terrestrial  faunas 
and  floras,  became  abundant  in  deep  water.  It  was  in  the  littoral 
region  that  all  the  primary  branches  of  the  zoological  family-tree 
were  formed ;  all  terrestrial  and  deep-sea  forms  have  passed  through, 
a  littoral  phase,  and  amongst  the'  representatives  of  the  littoral 
fauna  the  recapitulative  history,  in  the  form  of  series  of  larval 
conditions,  is  most  completely  retained." 

From  the  distribution  of  certain  groups  of  animals, 
it  has  been  attempted  (as  stated)  to  divide  the  ocean 
into  a   number   <ii    zoological    provinces,   or   regions.  ''W""'- 
Among  the  more  important  of  such  schemes,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned. 

The  reef-buitding  corals,  whose  limitations  are  defined  by  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  depth,  are  necessarily  restricted  to 

certain  seas  and  coasts  within  or   near  the   tropics.       ^ ■ 

"  They  abound,"  wrote  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace  in  the  ninth  iSLts. 
edition  of  the  present  work,  "  in  and  near  the  West  "■'""^ 
Indies,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the 
Malay  and  Pacific  archipelagoes,  and  on  the  const  of  Australia; 
while  they  are  absent  from  the  whole  of  the  west  coasts  of  South 
America  and  of  Africa,  from  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  from  much 
of  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  The  coral-reefs  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, in  33*  N.  lat..  are  the  farthest  from  the  equator;  in  the 
Red  Sea  they  reach  30"  N.,  in  the  Pacific  37*  N.,  while  they  nowhere 
extend  to  more  than  39*  S.  of  the  equator.  .  .  .  The  coral  regions 
are  therefore  aomewhat  peculiar,  and  differ  considerably  from  those 
which  best  exhibit  the  aistribution  of  other  marine  animals.  The 
regions  adopted  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  are  three — the  first  Com- 
prising the  Red  Sea  iand  Indian  Ocean;  the  second,  the  whole  of 
the  Pacific  islands  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Australia;  and  the 
third  the  West  Indies.  This  last  region  is  the  most  isolated  in 
position;  and  it  is  not  surprisingthat  it  should  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  peculiar  forms.  The  corals  of  the  Central  Pacific 
are  also  very  peculiar, -as  are  those  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean." 

Prof.  J.  D.  Dana*  proposed  to  divide  the  oceans  into  three  main 
areas  according  to  the  aistribution  of  Crustacea.  These  areas  are 
respectively  termed  the  Occidental,  the  Africo-European  ^,^. 
ano  the  Oriental.  The  first  comprises  both  coasts  of 
America:  the  second,  the  western  snores  of  the  Atlantic, 
both  African  and  European;  while  the  third  comprehends 
the  vast  area  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Central  Pacific. 
Each  of  these  regions  is  subdivided  into  climatal  and  local  provinces 
but  the  primary  divisions  can  alone  be  mentioned  here.  The 
facts  adduced  in  support  of  this  scheme  of  distribution  are  interest- 
ing. At  the  date  01  Prof.  Dana's  memoir  47  genera  were  known 
to  be  exclusively  American,  15  being  common  to  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts;  but  as  26  genera  were  said  to  be  confined  to  the. 
west  and  6  to  the  east  coast,  these  two  provinces  are  really  distinct, 
even  if  they  do  not  form  primary  regions.  The  Africo-European 
region  had  19  peculiar  genera,  and  only  8  In  common  with  the 

'See  AnUT,  Jonm.  Science,  ser.  2,  vol  xvi.  p.  155  (l8S3). 
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American  it^on;  so  that  the  eastern  and  western  choiee  of  the 
Atlantic  appear  decidedly  mote  distinct  than  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  America.  The  extensive  Oriental  region  is  by 
far  the  richest. 

From  the  distribution  of  the  species  (not  genera)  of  bamades, 
or  cirrhipeds,  which  are  an  aberrant  group  of  Crustacea*  Darwin 
considered  that  the  ocean  misht  be  divided  into  the  following 
regions,  viz.: — (i)  The  North  Atlantic,  comprising  North  America 
and  Europe  down  to  N.  lat.  30*  ,  (2)  The  West  Amencan.  from 
■Bering  Strait  to  Ticrra  del  Fuego;  (3)  The  Malayan,  from  India 
to  New  Guinea,  and  U)  The  Australian,  comprising  Australia  and 
New  Zealand;  the  Malayan  and  Australian  regions  being  the 
richest  in  cirrhipeds. 

One  of  the  earliest  students  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
marine  animals  was  Dr  S.  P.  Woodward,  who,  in  his  Manual  of 
iltnllhisfn  ^  MoUuscat  proposed  a  scheme  of  s6o-geographicai 
imjtoiiju      "^o"»«     He   adopted   three   main   divirions   for   the 

*  warmer  parts  lof  the  ocean,  aamcly,  the  Atlantic,  the 

Indo-Pacific  and  the  West  American;  and  these  Wallace  was 
inclined  to  rcjrard  as  the  only  valid  marine  molluscan  regions. 
The  Indo-Pactnc  region  ejctenos  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  east 
coast  ci  Africa  to  the  eastern  Pacific  islands,  and  corresponds  to 
Prof.  Dana's  Oriental  region  for  Crustacea,  many  species  ranging 
over  neariy  the  whole  area.  The  Atlantic  region  umtes  the  fauna 
of  the  east  coast  of  America  with  that  of  West  Africa  and  South 
Europe,  but  has  conuderable  afiimty  with  that  of  West  America, 
many  genera  being  common  to  both  areas.^  Several  senera  appear 
restricted  to  the  north  temperate  zone,  which  in  Waflace*8  opinion 
should  perhaps  form  a  distinct  region.  Numerous  genera  are  con- 
6ned  to  the  Indo-Pacific  region.  The  Atlantic  coasts  have  few 
peculiar  genera  of  importance,  while  the  west  coast  of  America 
nas  hardly  any.  the  diHercnce  of  its  fauna  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  one  sde  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other  being  chietly  q)ecific. 
It  is  stated  that  while  there  is  not  a  single  species  common  to  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  tropical  South  Amenca,  the  corresponding 
coasts  of  North  America  have  a  large  number  in  common,  while 
others  are  so  closely  representative  as  to  be  almost  identical. 

Inclusive  of  an  Arctic  province  of  somewhat  doubtful  value, 
Dr  Woodward's  three  main  regions  were  divided  into  18  sub- 
regions;  but,  according  to  a  somewhat  modified  later  scheme, 
these  may  be  arranged  in  four  main  groups,  as  follows: — 


xuspoos. 


4.  Atlantic 
and  CiR- 

CUMPOLAR 


B.  Indo- 
Pacific 


Subregiou. 


■  I.  Arctic 
3.  Boreal. 

3.  Celtic. 

4.  Lusitanian. 

5.  W.  African. 

6.  S.  African. 


{ 


1.  Indo-Pacific. 

2,  Japanese. 


Rffioas. 


C.  Australian 


D,  American  . 


Sabtcfloos. 


{ 


1.  Australian. 

2.  Neoxealanian 


'I.  Aleutian. 

2.  Califomian. 

3.  Panamic. 

^  4.  Peruvian. . 

5.  Magellanic. 

6.  Argentinian. 

7.  Caribbean. 

8.  Transatlantic 


Pish  Regions. — From  the  distribution  of  shore-haunting  fishes. 
Dr  A.  C.  L.  G.  Glinther  *  suggested  the  following  marine  zoological 
regions,  the  characteristic  family  and  generic  types  of  which  we 
are  prevented  by  limitations  of  space  from  discussing : — • 

I.  Arctic  Ocean. 
II.  Northern  Temperate  Zone. 

A.  Temperate  N.  Atlantic 

1.  British  district. 

2.  Mediterranean  district. 

3.  N.  American  district. 

B.  Temperate  N.  Pacific. 

1.  Kamchatkan  district. 

2.  Japanese  district. 

3.  Califomian  district. 

III.  Equatorial  Zone. 

A .  Tropical  Atlantic. 

B.  Tropical  lndo>Pactlic 

C.  Pacific  Coast  of  Tropica!  America. 

1.  Central  American  district. 

2.  Galapagos  district. 

3.  Peruvian  dbtrict. 

IV.  Southern  Temperate  Zone. 

1.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  district. 

2.  South  Australian  district. 

3.  Chilean  district. 

4.  Patagonian  district. 
V.  Antarctic  Oootn. 

Uammalian  Regions.— The  last  scheme  of  marine  sooloeical 
regions  necessary  to  mention  b  one  proposed  by  P.  L.  and  W.  L. 
Sclater '  on  the  distributional  evidence  afforded  by  seals,  sea-cows 

» See  Study  of  Fishes  (London,  1880). 

*  Th*  Ctofraphy  of  Mammals  (Loodoo.  1899). 
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and  cetaceans.    Aoooniing  to  this*  we  liave  the  foOowiiiK  «z 
regions,  viz.: — 

(i>  Arctatlantica  (North  Atlantic),  cfaancteriaed  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  seals  of  the  subfamily  Phacmaa,  with  the  yenca 
BaUchoens  peculiar  to  it,  and  Pkoca  couimon  to  it  and 
No.  iv.;  the  absence  of  sea-cows;  and  (it  is  atated)  by 
the  bottle^nosed  whales  {fiyperdodmt)  bong  ji'rm^T  to 
this  area. 
Oi>  Mesatlantica  (Mid  Atlantic),  the  sole  habitat  o(  the 

seal  {Monachus)  and  the  manatis  (JianatMs). 
Oii)  Philopdagiui  (Indian  Ocean,  &c.).  diaiactGrized  by 

presence  of  dugongs  and  the  absence  of  seals.    ' 
(iv)  Aicttrenta  (North  Pacific),  afrBemg  with  No.  i.  in  die 

session  of  Phoca  but  distingiiished  by  also  bavn»  sea- 
bears  and  aea-bons  {ptartidnt)\    fbrmeriy  the  habit&t  of 
the  northern  sea-cow  (lU><nia),  and  now  of  the  grey 
vdiale  ifUuuhtamKks). 
(v)  M.enrenia  (Mid  Psdific),  without  Phacmae  or  aen-ooiwa,  but 
with  the  elef^iant-^aeal  {Macrvrl^isis),  from  the  aoeth. 
and  also.Otensdoe. 
(vi)  Notopelagica  (Southern  Ocean),  with  foor  peculiar 
of  seals  (PAocMfa«),  numerods  sea-beats  and   ae 
and  two  peculiar  genera  of  cetaceans,  the  pagmy-w 
(iVeoMoMa)  and  Arnoux's  beafced-wbak  (BcraySms). 
To  explain  the  absence  of  sea-beara  and  sea-lions  from  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  likewise  the  existence  of  manatis  on  both  Atlantic 
coasts,  the  authors  of  this  scheme  call  in  the  aid  of  a  land-oMt- 
nexion  between  Africa  and  South  America,  which  presented  « 
barrier  to  the  northward  progress  of  the  former,  while  its  ooasts 
afforded  a  means  of  dispersal  to  the  latter.    As  the  (Hartidue  are 
at  present  unknown  previous  to  the  Miocene,  such  an  explanntioa, 
if  vaUd.  requires  the  penustence  of  the  ancient  land-bridge  mcxom 
the  AtlantK  to  a  much  later  date  than  is  commooly  sappoeed. 

m.  Dbtubution  in  Time. 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  ol  ammals  in  time,  s.c:  the 
relative  dates  of  their  first  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  in  the 
case  of  extinct  forms  the  length  of  their  sojoam  there,  can  be 
treated  but  briefly,  reference  being  restricted  to  the  larger 
groups,  and  not  even  all  of  these  being  mentioned.  Tlie  dates 
of  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  rariotis  groups  axe 
only  relative,  for  although  many  more  or  less  vague  attempts 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  age  of  the  earth,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  indicating  in  years  the  length  of  time  occupied 
by  the  deposition  of  any  one  stratum  or  series  of  strata.  All 
that  can  be  attempted  is  to  say  that  one  stratum  (and  conse- 
quently the  remains  of  animals  that  may  be  entombed  in  it) 
is  older  or  yoimger,  as  the  case  may  be,  than  another.  For  the 
sequence  and  names  of  the  various  strata,  or  time^periods  of 
the  geological  record,  see  Geology.  An  Important  factor  in 
regard  to  the  past  history  of  animals  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record.  Recent  discoveries  have  rendered  thb  im- 
perfection much  less  marked  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
There  are,  however,  still  many  very  serious  gaps;  and  ve 
have,  for  instance,  no  definite  information  as  to  where  and 
when  the  transfcmnation  from  reptiles  into  twmfwfli^  took 
place. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  emphatically  affirmed  that  the  geo- 
logical, or  rather  the  palaeontological,  record  indicates  a  gradual 
profession  in  the  status  of  animals  from  the  lowest  to  tlie  highest 
fosdlifeious  strata.  That  Is  to  say,  the  earlier  animals  were 
creatures  of  comparatively  low  grade  (althotigh  certain  repre^ 
sentatives  of  such  groups  may  have  attained  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  specialisation),  and  that  as  we  ascend  the  gcoloipkal 
ladder  Airier  and  higher  t3rpes  of  animals  make  their  appearance, 
till  the  series  culminates  in  man  himself— the  crowning  effort 
of  creation,  in  the  modem  evolutionary  signification  of  that 
term.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  the  higher  groups 
made  their  appearance  exactly  according  to  tlwir  relative 
grades  (or  what  we  regard  as  such);  all  that  can  be  affirmed  is 
that  in  the  main  the  tdgher  forms  have  made  their  appearance 
later  than  the  lower.  The  record  is  thus  almost  exactly  what 
it  might  be  expected  to  be  on  the  theoiy  of  evolution;  whUe  • 
it  also  accords  fairly  well — if  regarded  with  suffident  breadth 
of  view— with  the  Biblical  narrative  of  creation. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  time-distribution  <;^  the  leading  groups 
of  animab  may  now  be  undertaken,  commmdng  with  the  hi^icst 
and  concluding  with  the  lowest  groups. 
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As  tbe  ktihett  of  all  vertetratet.  h  is  naturil  to  eiqMct  that 
mammaU  should  be  one  of  the  latest  groups  of  that  assemblage 
„  .     to  make  their  appearance;  and  this  as  a  Knatter  of  fact 

mmmmtmmm  ^^  ^^^  although  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
tnrda  are  the  latest  of  alU  Mammals  are  commonly  stated  to 
commence  in  the  Trias,  where  they  are  presumed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  MicroUsles  in  Europe  and  by  PremaUunum  in  North 
America.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  approximately  con- 
temporary  lYityhdcn,  which  has  cheek-teeth  very  4ike  -those  of 
the  forn\er,  appears  to  be  in  great  degree  intermediate  between 
reptiles  and  mammals,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  none 
of  these  Triassic  creatures  were  true  mammals.  Undoubted 
mammals  occur  in  the  lower  Jurassic  Stonesfietd  Slate,  in  the 
upper  Jurassic  Permian  beds,  and,  very  sparingly,  in  the  Weaklen 
ot  England ;  while  a  large  fauna  has  been  discovered  iit  the  upper 
Cretaceous  of  North  America.  The  mammals  included  among 
these  Mesozoic  forms  appear,  for  the  most  part  at  any  rate,  to  be 
referable  to  the  Marsupialta,  Insectivora,  and,  not  improbably, 
the  Monotremata  (see  Marsupialia).  After  the  lowest  Eocene 
(when  the  Pucrco  fauna  represented  an  inferior  and  apparently 
non-progressive  tvpe)  mammals  became  abundant-;  and  during 
that  epoch  most  if  not  all  of  the  existing  orders  made  their  appear- 
ance.. The  lower  Eocene  representatives  of  several  of  the  orders, 
such  as  the  Condylarthra  among  the  Ungulata  and  the  Creodonta 
among  Carnivora,  belonged,  however,  to  tow  suborders  which  dis- 
appeared more  or  less  completely  by  the  OKgocene.  Several  sub- 
•rdinal  groups  of  Ungulata  developed  and  became  extinct  at  later 
periods  than  the  Eocene:  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Ancyk>- 
poda  and  Tillodontia  (whose  right  to  ordinal  distinction  is  by  no 
means  universally  admitted) ,  none  of  the  Tertiary  orders  of  mammals 
are  extinct.  At  the  present  day — as  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  Tertiary  epoch— mammals  are  the  dominant  terrestrial  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Vertebrata.  We  have  at  present  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Cretacea  before  the  lower  Eocene. 

Although  some  of  the  three-toed  bipedal  tracks  in  the  Trias  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  made 
^.^,  by  birds,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  really  due 

""^^  to  dinosaurian  reptiles.    The  class  Aves,  so  far  as  we 

know,  is  therefore  first  represented  by  the  long-tailed  Arckaeo- 
fUryx  of  the  upper  Jurassic,  which  rwresents  a  subclass  (or  order) 
by  Itself.  Toothed  birds  also  existed  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  of 
both  Europe  and  North  America,  but  all  these  appear  referable 
to  existing  ordinal  (or  subordinat)  groups.  By  the  lower  Eocene, 
when  teeth  appear  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  most  or  all  of  the 
existing  ordinal  groups  were  developed,  since  which  date  the 
maiority  at  all  events  nave  steadily  increased. 

In  contradistinction  to  both  the  preceding  classes,  reptiles,  which 
date  from  the  Permian,  are  a  waning  |;roup,  at  all  events  so  far 
jBaiibj.  *^  ^'^^  terrestrial  and  marine  forms  of  large  bodily 
'^  size  are  concerned.  The  Permian  reptiles  were  smafl 
or  medium-sized  creatures,  few  in  number,  and  of  generalized 
character.  The  one  existing  order  dating  from  that  epoch  (when 
it  was  rfcprcsentod  by  PrUon$amnu)  is  the  Rhynchocepbalia,  of 
which  the  sole  survivor  is  the  New  Zealand  tuatara  {Sphenodim). 
The  Mesoaoic  period,  from  the  Trias  to  the  Chalk,  isthe  true  "  ase 
of  reptiles,'*  a  number  of  orders  being  confined  to  that  period,  it 
is  *noteworthy,  however,  that  the  Tnassic  forms  were  in  the  case 
of  the  marine  groups  very  generally  of  small  size,  and  apparently 
amphibious,  or  perhaps  freshwater.  Of  the  various  extinct  Meso- 
aoic orders,  the  Dinosauria,  as  demonstrated  by  their  footprints 
in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  were  represented  by 
species  of  huge  size  even  in  the  Trias.  The  other  extinct  orders 
whose  distribution  was  approximately  coequal  with  the  Mesozoic 
period  were  the  ichthyosaurs  (Ichtbyopterygia),  the  plesiosaurs 
tesuropterygia^,  and  the  pterodactyles  (Ornithosauna).  The 
Chelonia  and  Crocodilia  (if  we  include  the  Phytosaurfji)  date  from 
the  Trias,  but  ai«  also  dominant  forms  at  the  preeeat  day.  But 
the  mammaKUke  Anomodootia  (Theromorpha).  which  nui|ed  from 
South  Africa  to  India  and  Russia,  were  solely  Triassic  The 
Squamata.  including  liaards  and  snakes,  together  with  the  extinct 
Cretaceous  PytbonomorpHa  {Mosasaunu,  Ac.),  did  not  come  into 
>  being  till  the  upper  Jurassic,  or  lower  Cretaceous,  and  constitute 
the  great  bulk  01  the  existing  members  of  the  class. 

Batrschia,  as  represrated  by  the  labyrinthodonts,  or  Sfeego- 
ccphalia*  carry  the  origin  of  vertebrates  one  stage  further  back, 
namely,  to  the  upper  Carboniferous.  The  stegocephalians. 
which  appear  to  nave  included  the  ancestors  of  the  anomo* 
dont  reptiles,  died  out  at  the  close  of  the  Triassic  epoch. 
The  existing  representatives  of  the  class  date,  so  fa/  as  is  known, 
only  from  the  Tertiary,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  limbless 
caecilians  (Apoda)  may  really  be  much  older,  since  they  appear 
to  be  related  to  the  Stegocephalia. 

The  class  Pisces  is  the  k>west  and  at  the  same  time  the  oldest 
ftpreseatative  of  the  Vertebiata,  datingfrom  the  k>wer  Ludlow 
Mftssh  beds  of  the  upper  Silurian.  The  oldest  ^roup  is  that 
of  the  sharks  and  rays  (Elasmobranchii),  m  which  the 
orders  Pleuropterygil,  Ichthyotomi  and  Acanthodii  are  confined 
to  the  Palaeozoic  The  lung-fishes  (Dipnoi)  are  also  an  ancient 
fioup,  although  surviving  ia  the  form  of  three  geosra  widely 


saodeied  in  space;  the  ocder  Arthrodlm  (as  represeated  by  C^e* 
€0Uetu  of  the  Devonian)  was  solely  Palaeoaoic  Of  the  subclass 
Tekostomi,  the  fringe-finned  group  (Crossopterymi)  attained  its 
maximum  m  the  Pabeosoic,  ahhouch  it  sur^ves  m  the  shape  of 
two  African  geotra.  In  the  case  01  the  subclass  Teleostomi  the 
enamel-scaled,  or  ganoid,  division  was  abundant  during  the  I^aheo- 
soic  and  early  Mesocoicperiods  (and  still  survives  in  North  America), 
but  the  nuMern  soft-scaled  bony  fishes  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance till  the  Cretaceous,  or  thereabouts. 

Of  the  class  Agnatha,  as  typified  bv  the  modem  lampreys»  the 
palaeontological  record  te  very  imperfect.    There  is,  however,  aa 

armoured  subcbas,  the  Ostiacodermi,  represented  by  ,  •  • 

Ptericktkys,^  CepkalaspU,  Ac,  whkh  was  tonfined  to  the  "■V^O* 
upper  Silurian  and  Devonian;  and  Palaeospamdylus  of  the  Devonian 
has  been  regarded  as  an  early  lamprey  (Cydostomi).  Whether 
the  so-called  conodonts,  ranging  from  the  upper  Cambrian  to  the 
Carboniferous,  are  really  teeth  Of  lampreys,  has  not  been  definitely 
ascertained. 

The  lamp-shells,  or  Brachiopoda,  form  an  eaoeedinfly  ancient 
group,  datmg  from  the  lower  Cambrian,  and  surviving  at  the 
present  day,  although  in  greatly  diminished  numbers  com- 
pared to  the  Palaeozoic  epoch,  when  they  far  surpassed 
the  now  dominant  bivalve  moliuscs.  The  group  attained 
its  maximum  in  the  Silurian,  when,  aa  in  the  Paheosoic  fenera. 
nearly  all  the  forms  belonged  to  the  hingeless  section.  With  the 
beipnning  of  the  Mesozoic  period  the  waning  of  the  brachiopods, 
which  had  set  in  with  the  Devonian,  became  more  pronounced, 
and  was  continued  throughout  the  Mesozok  formations.  A  remark- 
able feature  is  the  survival  to  the  present  day  of  the  Cambrian 
genera  lingvid,  Diuina  and  Crania  (or  closely  allied  types). 

The  Polyzoa,  of  which  the  sea-mats  {nustra)  are  weil-knowo 
representatives,  date  from  the  Ordovidan ;  the  Palacocoic  ..^i^ 
forms  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  section  Cycio-  '•^•■•■■fc 
stomata,  which  attained  its  maximum  in  the  Jurassic;  while  the 
dominant  modern  Chilostomata  came  in  with  the  Tertiaiy. 

The  Mollusca,  of  which  the  great  bulk  are  marine  and  tlie  majority 
of  the  remainder  freshwater,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  afl 
fossils  from  the  chronological  point  01  view.  Since  the  „  . 
three  principal  classes  (Pelecypoda,  Gastropoda  and  ^**"^ 
Cephalopoda^  are  represented  in  the  upper  Cambrian,  it  is  evident 
that  the  origin  of  the  group  was  much  eariier.  In  the  Palaeozoic 
the  chambered  ce|dialopods  of  the  section  Tetrabranchiata  (now 
represented  by  the  nautilus)  were  the  dominant  forms;  the  bivalves 
(Pelecypoda)  and  gastropods  showing  a  relatively  poor  develop- 
ment. The  tctrabranchiate  cephalopods  continued  tnrougfaout  tne 
Mesozoic,  when  they  were  specially  represented  by  the  ammonites; 
but  by  the  Tertiary  they  had  become  almost  extinct.  The  section 
Dibraivchiata  (cuttle-fisnes)  commenced  with  the  Mesozoic.  The 
bivalves  and  gastropods  have  shown  a  steady  increase  to  the  present 
day,  and  are  now  the  dominant  forms. 

Insects  date  from  the  Ordovician  graptolite-sbtes  of  Sweden, 
where  they  are  represented  by  Protoctmex;  the  next  oldest  being 
PalaeMaitina  of  the  French  upper  Silurian.  From  the  .  • . 
Devonian  about  a  dozen  forms  are  known,  belonging  '""'**'■ 
to  several  groups;  and  from  the  Coal-measures  extensive  insect- 
faunas  have  been  described.  All  the  Palaeozoic  forms  lack  most 
of'  the  distinctive  features  by  which  the  modem  groups  are  char- 
acterized, the  majority  of  them  showing  kinship  to  the  cockroach 
group. 

The  Myriapoda  (centipedes  and  millipedes)  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance  as  fossils.   The  class  dates  from  the  Devonian,  and 
b  abundant  in  the  Coal-measures;  the  Palaeozoic  forms      mt^rimm 
lor  the  most  representing  two  orders    Archipolypoda     1?!?*' 
and  Protosyngnatha— peculiar  to  that  period,  of  which     '••■• 
the  second  has  only  a  single  known  species.   The  modem  centipedes 
(Chik>poda)  date  mainly  from  the  Tertiary,  although  several  Car- 
boniferous genera  have  been  assigned  to  the  group.     Millipedes 
(Diplopodaf,  although  known  from  tbe  Cretaceous  of  Greenland, 
elsewhere  date  from  the  Tertiary. 

The  class  Arachnida,  now  taken  to  Include  trilobitcs  and  king-' 
crabe,  as  well  as  scorpbns  and  spiders,  is  ancient.  Scorpions^ 
not  far  removed  from  existing  types— are  known  in  the 
Silurian,  while  true  spiders  occur  in  the  Coal-measures. 
The  great  majority  of  tne  more  typical  PalaeoctMcarachnids 
are,  however,  referred  to  an  order  by  themselves— the  AnthiaoomartL 
King-cnibs  (Xiphosura)  date  from  the  Silurian,  the  existing  genus 
lAmufus  occurring  in  tiie  Trias;  but  the  gigantic  eurypterids 
(Eorypterida)  ana  the  tritobites  (Trilobita^  are  exclusively  Palaco> 
aoic,  the  former  dating  froffk  the  Ordovican,  and  the  latter  from 
the  upper  Cambrian. 

Most  of  the  existing  ordinal  groups  of  the  class  Crustacea  appear 
to  date  from  the  Palaeoaoic:  the  decapods  (lobsters  and  crabs) 
which  represent  the  highest  development  of  the  class, 
did  not,  however,  attain  a  dominant  position  till  well 
on  in  the  Mesozoic,  and  are  at  their  maximum  in  the 
present  day|  genuine  crabs  (Brachyura)  apparently  not  having 
come  into  existence  till  the  Cretaceous. 

Among  the  Echinodetinata,  the  classes  Blastoldea  and  Cystoidca 
are  exclusively  Palacowifc,  while  the  stooe-lilica  (Crinddea)  form  a 
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owgrtxjndsfoT  the  display  of  animab  that  have  been  imponrd 
btFd  tor  sale. 

According  taCaptiiiiStanleyFIowtt, director  of  the  Zaolocical 

irdeni  11  Giia,  Cairo,  Egypt,  the  andem  Esyptiaos  kcfit 

irioui  speciei  of  irild  atiimalj  in  uptivity,  but  the  fint  Zoa- 

logical  Garden  of  which  there  il  definite  knowledge  was  rounded 

in  China  by  the  first  empeior  of  the  Chfiu  dynasty,  wbo  retfiKd 

about  iioo  B.C.     Tbii  waa  called  the  "  Inicl^cciKe   Park." 

id  appears  to  have  taxi  a  icientific  and  educalional  object. 

le  ancient  Cieelu  and  RoDiiii  kept  in  captivity  larfe  nuDbcn 

aucb  animala  as  leopaids,  lioui.  bean,  elephanu,  antelope, 

rafiea,  camdl,  tbiiMCRDMS  and  hippopot^^uaea,  at  wdl  u 

tricbcl  arid  citKodiles,  but  theic  were  deatiited  for  alau^cr 

Iht  gladiatorial  shows.    In  later  timH  Ti>yaL  pcrwos  and  great 

feudal  magnates  frequently  kept  menageries  of  wild  afiiiKak, 

'  Lrica  and  aquaria,  and  it  is  from  these  that  modem  ptibbc 

Cirdena  have  taken  their  origin.  Henry  I.  (iioo-iijs)  eatab- 

lisbed  a  menagerie  at  Woodstock,  Oifotdihitt,  Eo^und.     That 

in  lT*os(erTed  to  the  Tower  of  Londtm,  appanntly  in  the  race 

of  Henry  111.,  and  kept  up  Ibne  until  at  leaM  iRiS.    Philip  \'L 

'  a  raenageiie  in  the  Louvre  at  Paiii  in  i^jj,   Chaija  V. 

itained  coUecthms  at  Conflam,  Toumellea  and  fa  Paris. 

and  Louis  XI.  formed  a  menagerie  at  Plessis  ks  Toms  in 

~  rhich  after  hia  death  waa  re-established  at  the  Louvre 

d  enlarged  by  collections  obtained  in  Notth  Alrica. 

itroyed  by  Henry  III.     Henry  IV.   bad    ■  mall 

collection,  which  included  an  elephant.     Loull  XIII.  kept  aoiiK 

Versailles,  whilst  his  ton  Louis  XIV.  fotuMled  the 


"Men 


u  Pare"  at  V 


furnished  n 


maintained  lot 
aluable  materia]  to  Fr 
.  .  .  gradually   decayed,   however,    and    was 

ettinguitbed  by  the  mob  in  11B9.    In  170J  ibe  Paiii 
m  of  Natural  History  wu  r»<stablidied  by  hw,  and 
s  idea  of  attaching  to  it  1  mettageiie  was  carried  out; 
the  latter,  si  the  csUecIion  in   the  Jaidin  dea  Planles,  still 


In  (ktmany  the  elector  Anguttiu  I.  found 

Dresden  in  IJM.    In  the  New  Wotid,  accsTding  lo 

King  NeiahuakoyotI  had  looloftical  gardens  at  Tc 

Meiico  in  the  middle  of  the  isth  centutx,     ■  "      ' 

itury  Cartes  found  aviaiia  and  fahpoti 
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I      Old  Monteaima  n./enpeior  of  Mexico  in  the  beginniag  of 

i      the  i6th  century,  ouifntained  large  coOectlons  of  animals  hi 

}      the  gardens  of  his  capital. 

Moat  of  the  modern  soological  gardens  date  from  com- 
paratively recent  yean,  and  there  are  a  larger  number  stocked 
4rith  a  finer  collection  of  animals,  more  suitably  housed,  than  at 
any  past  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  According  to  a 
reference  list  compiled  by  Captain  Stanley  Flower,  there  were 
102  actually  existing  public  gardens  <Hr  parks  containing  col- 

r  lections  of  wild  animals  in  xgio,  while  there  are  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  private  coUectiojis.  It  is  possible  to  refer  here 
only  to  the  more  important  of  these. 

AJHea.-^'Thit  Zoological  Gardens  at  Giza»  Cairo,  are  a  govern- 
ment institution  adminiitered  by  the  Public  Works  Department. 
The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  the  collection  is  particularfy 
rich  m  African  animals,  to  which  the  climate  is  well  adapted.  The 
Khartum  Zoological  Gardens  are  free  to  the  ooblic  and  aie  under 
the  control  of  the  mtinkiijality.  but  the  collection  of  animals  is 
under  the  Game  Preservation  Department.  The  Transvaal  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  at  Pretoria  are  a  government  institution,  and  aie 
associated  with  the  Museum. 

Amtrica,  North.—ThB  Zoological  Park  at  Bnnut  Borough.  New 
York  City,  opened  in  1 899.  is  one  of  the  larger  in  the  world.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Zoological  Society  of  New  York,  with  reprtsertUtives 
of  the  munkipality  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  is  financed  largely 
out  of  muniapal  funds,  and  is  open[  free  to  the  puUie  five  days 
a  week.  The  Park  occupies  nearly  300  acres,  m  great  natural 
beauty,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  judicious  arts  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  It  contains  many  fine  buildingB,  designed  on 
the  most  modern  lines,  but  Its  special  feature  is  a  series  of  spacious 
enlosures  for  large  herds  of  bison  and  deer.  In  a  sense  it  serves 
also  as  a  national  reserve,  and  has  already  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  preservation  of  rhe  American  bison.  The  National 
Zootogical  Park  at  Washington,  D.C.,  was  founded  byr  Congress 
in  1889-1890  "  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  instruction 
and  recreation  of  the  people."  The  site  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  all  the  expenses  come  from  national 
funds,  the  management  being  vested  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  Park  consists  of  about  265  acres  of  undulating  land  with 
natural  woods  and  rocks,  traversed  by  a  gorge  cut  by  Rock  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Potomac  The  river  and  gorge  extend  into  the 
country  far  beyond  the  Park,  and  in  addition  to  the  aaimab  that 
have  been  introduced,  there  are  many  wild  creatures  living  in 
their  native  freedom,  such  as  musk  rats  m  the  creek,  grey  squirrels, 
crested  cardinals  and  turkev  buxzards.  The  varied  natural  con- 
ditions form  an  almost  ideal  site  for  a  coliectioa  of  aninoab;  great 
care  and  skill  have  been  expended  on  the  designing  and  comtnic- 
tson  of  the  houses,  the  collection  receives  many  accessions  from 
various  govemment  departments,  including  the  foreign  consular  ser- 
vice, ana  the  whole  institution  is  rapidly  becoming  a  model  of  what 
b  possible;  The  Zoological  Gardens  in  Fifirmoont  Park,  Phila- 
delphia, resemble  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
dn  which  they  were  modelled.  They  are  controlled  by  the  Zoo- 
logical Soci^  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1859.  and  are  supported 
partly  by  subscriptions  of  members,  partly  b^  gate-money  and 
partljr  by  an  allowance  fmm  the  city  of  Pnilftdelphia.  They 
contain  an  admirable  collection,  well  hoitfed  and  caref ulljf  maaagecl, 
a  spedally  interesting  feature  being  the  careful  quarantine  system 
of  new  arrivals  and  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  aaimab  that 
have  died.  There  are  many  smaller  collections  in  the  United 
Sutes  and  several  in  Canada,  but  none  of  thtte  present  features 
of  special  interest. 

Amtrica,  SsiK*.— The  Zoological  Gardens  at  Buenoa  Ahes  are 
supported  by  the  municioality,  and  contain  many  interesting 
animals,  well  housed  in  beautiful  surroundings.  The  director 
issues  a  popular  illustrated  guide  and  a  valuable  quarterly  scientific 

Kumal.  At  Para,  Brull,  is  a  good  collection  attacmd  to  the 
usenm  Goeldi,  and  there  are  unimportant  collections  at  Rio  de 
Janaro  and  Bahia. 

Asia.-^Then  are  many  small  collections  in  different  parts  of 
Asia,  but  the  only  garden  of  great  interest  is  at  Alipore,  Calcutta, 
supported  chiefly  by  gate-money  and  a  contribution  from  govern- 
ment, and  managed  by  an  honorary  conunittee.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1875  by  the  government  of  Bengal,  in  co-operation  with 
the  public,  and  is  33  acres  in  area.  An  extremely  Interesting 
collection  is  maintained,  the  variety  of  bird  life,  both  feral  and  in 
captivity,  being  notaUe. 

Australia  and  New  Zrafaiid.— There  are  Zook)gkal  Gardens  at 
Melbourne  (founded  in  i8S7)i  Addatde,  Sydney  and  Penh,  and 
small  gardens  at  WeUington,  New  Zealand,  supported  partly  by 
private  societies  and  partly  by  the  rounidpsUties.  There  collec- 
tions are  not  spedally  rich  in  the  very  interesting  and  peculiar 
native  fauna,  but  devote  themselves  prepondcntingly  to  imported 
animals. 

fiare^.-'There  are  a  large  number  of  loological  gardens  in 
Europe*  but  those  of  real  uaportanoe  are  not  numerous.    The 


Imperial  Menafsne  of  the  nakma  of  Schdabrunn,  Vitnoa.  was 
founded  about  1752.    The  public  are  admitted  free  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  groundsi  but  toe  gardens  and  collection  are  the  pro- 
perty of  and  are  supported  by  the  emperor  of  Austria.   The  collec- 
tion is  fine  and  wdl  cased  for  in  beautiful  surroundings.    The 
garden  and  huge  menagerie  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of 
Antwerp  were  founded  m  1843,  and  have  been  maimtained  at  a 
very  high  kvd.    The  collection  is  not  usually  very  rich  in  species, 
but  there  have  been  great  and  long-continued  successes  in  the 
breeding  of  large  aaimius  such  as  hippopotamuses,  Ikms  and  ame- 
topes,  and  a  very  large  ^business  is  done  in  doowstiGated  birds, 
water-fowl  and  c^ge  birds.     The  annual  sales  d  wild  animals, 
held  in  the  Gardens,  chiefly  surplus  stock  from  various  European 
Garden;,  are  famous.    The  revenue  is  derived  partly  from  sut>- 
scriptions,  partly  from  gate-money,  from  the  fine  concert-hall  and 
refreshment  pavilions,  and  from  sales.    The  Gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  in  Regent's  Park,  founded  In  1828, 
extend  to  only  about  35  acres,  but  the  collection,  if  species  and 
rare  animals  be  considered  rather  than  the  number  of  individuals, 
has  always  been  the  finest  In  existence    The  Society  is  not  assisted 
by  the  state  or  the  monidpaUty.  but  derive*  Its  revenue  from  the 
subscriptions  of  Fellows,  gate-money,  Garden  recdpts  and  so  forth. 
In  addition  to  the  menagerie,  there  is  an  infirmary  and  operating 
room,  an  anatomical  and  pathological  hiboratory,  and  the  Society 
holds  scientific  meetings  and  publishes  stately  volumes  containing 
the  results  of  zoological  research.    Partly  because  of  its  long  and 
successful  existence,  and  partly  because  01  the  extensive  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  throughout  the  world,  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  has  been  able  to  exhibit  for  the  first  time  in  captivity  a 
greater  number  of  species  of  wild  animals  than  probably  the  total 
of  th()se  shown  by  all  other  collections.    The  Royal  Zoological 
Sodety  of  Ireland,  founded  In  1830,  maintains  a  fine  collection  in 
the  Pnoenix  Park  at  Dublin,  and  has  been  specially  successful  in 
the  bnseding  of  lions.    The  Bath,  Clifton  and  West  of  England 
Zoological  Sodety  owns  small  but  extremely  well-managed  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  well  situated  on  the  edge  of  Cnfton  Downs.    Messre 
Jennison  have  maintained  since  1831  a  2^logical  Collection  in 
their  pleasure  Pari:  at   Belle  Vue,   Manchester.     The  animals 
exhibited  are  selected  chiefiy  because  of  their  popular  interest, 
but  the  arrangemeats  for  housing  are  specially  ingenious  and 
successful,  those  for  monkeys  and  snakes  bdng  notable.     The 
Zoolog^k  Have  at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  18^,  contains  a  good 
collection,  with  a  spedtally  well-designed  monkey-nouse.    At  Lyons 
and  at  MarseiHes  in  France  there  are  beautifulw  situated  Gardens 
with  small  collections,  in  each  case  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
municipalities.    In  Paris  there  are  two  wdl-known  Gardens.    That 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  founded  in  1793  *nd  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Museum  authorities.    It  is  open  free  to  the  public 
and  generally  contains  a  good  collection  of  mammals.    The  larger 
and  Better  known  Jsrdin  d'Acdimatation  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
is  owned  and  conducted  by^  private  compaiW.    It  was  founded  in 
1858  and  is  beautifully  situated  and  well  laia  out.    Iii  addition  to 
wild  animals  it  usually  contains  many  domesticated  creatures  of 
commercial  value.    In  recent  yean  it  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
and  presents  no  features  of  special  interest,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  revive  its  prosperity.   Germany  contained  in  1910  nineteen 
Zoological  Gardens  in  active  existence  whilst  several  others  were 
in  process  of  formation.^  In  most  cases  they  are  associated  with 
coivcert-halls  and  open-air  restaurants,  which  account  for  much  of 
their  material  prosperity,  bi|t  the  natural  taste  of  the  people  for 
wild  animals,  and  the  increawng  scientific  and  commercial  enter- 
prise, of  the  nation  have  combined  to  make  the  collections  rich 
and  interesting.    The  great  Gardens  at  Berlin  were  founded  in 
1844,  and  belong  to  a  private  company,  but  owe  much  to  the 
interest  and  beneficence  of  the  Royal  Mouse.    The  collection  is 
extremely  good,  the  houses  are  well  constructed  and  sumptuously 
decorated,  and  the  general  management  is  conducted  on  the  most 
adequate,  scientific  lines.     The  Zoological  Gardens  at   Bresbu, 
founded  in  ,1863  and  owned  by  a  private  company,  although  not 
large,  contain  many  fine  buildings  and  are  a  notably  well-managed 
institution.    They  possessed  a  nne  gorilla,  keeping  it  alive  for  a 
longer  period  than  has  been  done  in  any  other  xoological  collec- 
tion.   The  beautiful  Gardens  at  Cologne,  founded  in  i860,  contain 
many  interesting  icatuies  and  in  particular  one  of  the  finest  aviaries 
in  Europe.    The  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Hamburg, 
founded  in  i8(^,  always  contain  a  Urge  and,  fine  collection  and 
dispby  many  ingenious  devices  for  toe  housing  of  the  animals. 
More  recently  C.  Hagenbeck  has  constructed  a  remarkable  xoo- 
logical park  at  Stellingcn,  near  Hamburg.    The  chief  feature, of 
this  b  a  magnificent  panorama,  from  the  central  point  of  which 
br^r  collections  cf  wild  animab  are  visible  v/ithout  any  inttf- 
vening  bare.    The  background  consists  of  artificial  rockwork,  suf>- 
ported  on  hiwe  wooden  scaffoldings.    The  ftiriace  b  formed  of 
cement  moulded  over  metal  gimmel-work,  and  arranged  to  form 
ledgee  and  boulders,  peaks  andescarpments.  and  faced  with  coloured 
sand  and  paint.    It  m  made  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  animab,  whioi  are  confined  within  their  bounds  by  undercut 
overhanging  ridges,  and  hy  deep  and  wide  ditches,  masked  by 
rockwork.    The  arrangement  b  extremely  successful  from  the 
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•pectaealtr  point  of  view.  And  very  ouluble  wliwe  nuMt  of  die 
ftoimab  are  young  and  in  praoete  w  tnuning.  The  dkief  nnfena 
in  Holland  are  at  Amattrdan.  owned  by  the  eociety  " Xatun 
Artia  Magistia."  In  addition  to  the  menagerie,  founded  in  1848, 
and  linoe  tlien  remaining  one  of  the  chief  collections  of  the  wond. 
the  Sodety  owns  a  fine  aquarium,  and  supoorta  »  mueeum  and  library. 
The  garden  at  Rotterdam  t>  alto  of  high  intereet.  The  aoological 
oolle&ona  of  other  Eun^)ean  eountriea  are  of  little  importance. 

Certain  general  remarks  niay  be  nude  on  tbe  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  zoological  gaidras. 

Finance. — Diabunements  for  rent,  rates  and  taxes  naturally  vary 
according  to  the  special  conditions:  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
public  land  is  provided  free  of  cost,  and  in  a  smaller  number  of 
cases  the  institutions,  in  view  of  their  useful  public  functbns,  are 
relieved  of  the  ordinary  burden  o(  taxation.  In  London,  where 
rent,  rates  and  taxes  have  all  to  be  paid,  precisely  as  if  the  gardens 
were  a  profit-distributing  private  institution,  the  annual  expendi- 
ture under  these  headings  amounts  to  about  iaooo.  The  sta0, 
excluding  purely  scientific  departments,  costs  about  £6000  ^ 
annum:  gardening  department,  about  £i5oo  per  annum;  main- 
tenance ol  buildings,  enclosures,  paths  and  so  forth,  about  £4000 
per  annum;  provisions  for  animab,  about  £sooo  per  annum: 
litter,  water,  heating  and  general  menagerie  expenses  about  £3000 
per  annum.  These  figures  are  based  chiefiy  on  the  London  expendi- 
ture and  relate  to  a  collection  which  is  probably  more  varied  than 
any  other,  but  not  specially  lar|:e  in  numbers,  containing  on  an 
average  a  little  over  jooo  individuals.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  collection  depends  on  the  numbers  received  by  purchase,  in 
exchange,  or  presented,  but  for  an  average  of  about  £2000  per 
annum  a  collection  such  as  that  in  London  can  be  adequately 
maintained.  The  cost  of  new  buildings  varies  too  much  to  make 
any  individual  figures  useful. 

Many  of  the  aoological  gardens  are  owned  by  private  companies 
and  derive  their  income  entirely  from  gate-money,  menagerie  sales, 
rent  of  refreshment  rooms,  concert-halls  and  other  au»liary  public 
attractions,  any  profits  being  distributed  amongst  the  memwrs  of 
the  company.  In  other  cases  the  gardens  are  assisted  by  public 
authorities,  in  return  for  which  a  certain  number  of  free  days  are 
given.  In  other  cases  again,  a^in  the  case  of  London,  the  income 
u  derived  partly  from  the  subscriptions  of  members,  who  in  return 
receive  privileges  as  to  admission,  and  partly  from  gate-money  and 
menagerie  receipts,  all  the  income  being  expended  on  the  main- 
tenai^e  of  the  institution  and  on  scientific  purposes. 

Nature  of  CoUectUm. — ^This  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
object  of  tne  institution.  The  species  and  varieties  of  mammals 
and  birds  that  have  a  commercial  value  as  farmyard  stock  or  as 
pets,  are  for  the  most  part  easy  to  keep,  are  attractive  to  the 
public  and  may  be  a  source  of  profit.  Some  of  the  smaller  gardens 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  those  in  other  paru  of  the 
world,  pay  mucn  attention  to  this  ride,  but  the  more  important 
collections  are  as  much  as  possible  limited  to  natural  species  and 
wild  animals.  In  theory  every  wild  species  has  its  place  in  a 
aoological  collection,  but  the  actual  choice  is  limited  by  so  many 
practical  considerations  that  the  better-known  collections  are 
remarlably  alike.  Birds  and  mammals  take  the  first  place;  the 
leading  collections  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  reptiles  and 
batracnians;  fishes  and  aquatic  invertebrata  are  most  often  to  be 
found  only  when  there  are  special  aquaria,  whilst  non-aquatic 
invertebrates  are  seldom  to  be  seen  and  at  most  conrist  of  a  few 
moths  and  butterflies,  spiders,  scorpions  and  centipedes,  molluscs 
and  crustaceans.  Within  these  limits,  the  first  choice  falls  on  large 
and  well-known  creatures  which  every  one  can  recognise  and  desires 
to  see.  The  large  Carnivore,  lions,  tigers,  jaguars  and  leopards 
are  the  first  favourites;  then  follow  monkeys,  then  the  larve  un- 
gulates, elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  hippopotamuses,  camels  and 
giraffes,  deer  and  antek>pes  and  equine  animals,  whilst  birds  are 
appreciated  chiefly  for  plumage  and  song.  Animals  vary  very 
greatly  in  viability  (see  Lomckvity).  and  practical  experience  has 
shown  that  certain  species  bear  captivity  well,  whilst  othcre  for 
reasons  that  appear  to  be  peychokigical  as  well  as  physical  quickly 
succumb.  Many  animab  of  great  aook)gka1  interest,  from  their 
nocturnal  habits,  or  natural  disposition,  display  themselves  so 
seldom  that  their  possession  is  valueless  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public,  whibt  cknely  allied  sfxcies  are  not  distinguished 
except  by  trained  observere.  If  the  objject  of  a  collection  is  simply 
to  provide  a  hardy  and  popular  exhibition,  it  is  ndther  difficult 
nor  very  costly  to  get  toeether  and  to  maintain.  But  if  the  object 
be,  as  In  the  case  of  tne  greater  aoological  institutkMW.  to  get 
together  as  many  species  as  possible,  and  to  exhibit  animals  tniat 
bave  not  been  hitherto  obtained,  the  tmsvble  range  ia  enormous 
and  the  cost  very  great. 

Samrees  of  Animitls. — A  certain  number  of  wild  animals  are  bom 
In  captivity  and  from  time  to  time  the  poasesuon  of  a  successful 
stock  enables  one  collection  to  supply  many  others.  At  one  time 
London  was  able  to  supply  many  Continental  gardens  with  giraffes, 
and  Dubltn  and  Antwerp  have  had  great  sucrcstes  with  lions, 
whilst  antebpes,  sheep  and  cattle,  deer  and  equine  animab  are 
•Iwaya  to  be  found  breeding  in  one  ooHectkw  or  another.    Such 


atocka*  however*  usually  fall  In  time,  pertly  from  too 
breeding,  partly  from  me  ordinary  chances  of  mortality,  and  partly 
from  the  cumubrive  eflfects  of  strange  oonditkMis.  Freah<aught 
wild  animab  have  to  be  obtained  to  replenish  Uie  stock.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  conditions  of  success  are  that  the  wild  crcatuics 
shoidd  be  obtained  as  yonng  as  possible,  kept  in  their  native 
localities  until  they  have  become  accustomed  to  man  and  to  sock 
food  as  they  can  be  ^ven  at  their  ultimate  destinations.  The 
percentage  of  failure  is  greatest  when  fresh-caught  adults  are 
hurried  to  Europe  or  America.  Individuals,  moreover,  vary  greatly 
in  their  capacity  to  respond  aucoeasf ully  to  new  conditaoaa  of  life, 
and  it  b  less  costly  and  more  practical  if  the  sdectioa  be  made 
in  their  natural  homes.  The  most  promising  sources  ot  new 
animab  for  collections  are  young- cseatures  which^  have  been  partly 
tamed  by  hunters,  traden  or  natives,  and  whkh  have  beea 
acquired  oy  travellers.  Many  of  these  find  their  way  to  the  great 
shipping-ports,  where  there  have  grown  up  estabhshmeata  that 
trade  in  wild  animab.  Occasionally  special  expeditions  are  aiianged 
to  procure  numben  of  particular  birds  or  mammabk  but  tnesc 
are  extremely  costly  and  the  mortality  b  usually  high. 

Area  end  Site, — The  areas  occupied  vary  from  about  300  acres 
(New  York)  to  about  8  acres  (Bristol,  Ei«Und).  In  the  larger 
gardens,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  ^ace  b  enijaged  by  a 
few  extensive  enclosures  for  herds  of  herbivorous  animals,  and 
where  no  attempt  b  made. to  asiodatc  the  function  of  a  game 
reserve  with  that  of  a  menagerie  a  smaller  area  b  quite  satisfactory. 
From  the.  point  of  view  of  public  convenience,  too  lar^  a  space  b 
fatiguing  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  see  the  animals,  white 
the  expenses  of  maintenance,  drainase  and  supervision  increase  oiit 
of  proportion  lo  the  advantages.  The  older  gardens  have  followed 
too  closely  the  idea  of  small  cages,  desgned  to  guard  an  animal 
securely  rather  than  to  dbplay  k  in  a  fitting  environment,  b«t  if 
exerdae,  light  and  air  are  provided,  animals  do  better  in  a  relativ-ely 
small  than  in  a  rebtively  sarae  enclosure.  With  regard  to  situatioo, 
the  ideal  would  be  to  have  the  collection  placed  in  the  open  country, 
far  from  centres  of  popubtion.  But  as  menageries  are  suppoixed 
for  the  public  and  in  most  cases  by  the  public,  such  a  nte  b  im- 
practical, and  if  the  soil,  drainage  and  exposure  are  reasonably 
good,  experience  shows  that  a  thriving  coUeaion  may  be  main- 
tained in  the  inwiediata  vicinity  of  large  towns.. 

Hyp*ne.-^Tht  first  requisite  b  strict  attention  to  deanCneas. 
A  oollcctbn  of  animab  must  be  compared  with  public  institutioBS 
sudi  as  banacka,  or  infirmaries.  There  must  be  an  atnindaK 
supply  of  fresh  air  and  of  water,  and  a  drainage  system  as  complctt 
as  possibkL  The  soil  of  yards  and  the  floora  and  walb  of  houses 
rapidly  become  contaminated,  and  the  ideal  cnnditioa  would  be 
to  have  an  impermeable  flooring  ooveriiw  the  whole  area,  and 
supplied  with  suitable  byers  of  sand,  mwduit,  peat-moss  or  other 
absorbent  substances  which  can  be  changed  at  frequent  intcrvab. 
The  buildings  should  be  constructed  on  the  most  modern  hospital 
lines,  with  smooth  walb  and  rounded  comers,  so  that  complete 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  are  poasibb.  It  has  been  shown 
abundantly,  however,  that  even  tne  best  dengned  and  best  cared 
for  buildings  rapidly  become  contaminated,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  costly  and  maarive  buildings  of  the  more  modern  Gardens  are 
erroneous  in  principle,  and  should  be  replaced  by  light  and  cheap 
structurm  not  intended  to  last  loiycr  than  a  few  years,  la  aaeet 
temperate  climates,  artificbl  heaung  is  neoeamiy,  at  least  oocn- 
siooally,  in  many  eases,  but  the  teiidency  has  been  to  be  more 
sedulous  of  warmth  than  of  ventibtkm.  Cold-blooded  animab. 
such  aa  reptiles  and  batrachiant,  thrive  best  in  an  equable  tem- 
perature, and.  especially  in  the  case  of  snakes,  frequently  can  be 
induced  to  feed  only  when  their  temperature  has  been  nked  to  a 
certain  point.  But  the  vast  majority  of  birds  and  auLmmab  not 
only  can  endure  a  brge  range  of  temperature,  but  thrive  best 
when  they  are  subjected  to  it.  Protection  from  violent  draught 
and  dielter  from  extremes  of  heat  aad  cold  are  necessary,  bat  ia 
most  cases  the  choice  is  best  left  to  Che  animab  themoelveak  and 
the  most  successful  arrangements  conrist  of  free  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  with  access  to  warmth  and  Shelter.  All  coUectioas  of 
living  beings  are  subject  to  epidenucs,  and  in  an  Meal  roenacerie 
special  precautions  shoukl  be  uken.  New  arrivals  should  be 
quarantmefL  until  it  b  certain  that  they  are  in  a  mtiafactory 
condition  01  health.  Sickly  animab  shoukl  be  at  oooe  isolated, 
aad  their  cages  and  encbsures  disinfected,  whilst  as  a  matter  ol 
routine  the  enclosure  in  whidi  any  animal  has  died  shoukl  be 
cleansed,  and  according  to  the  results  ef  poU-9$oriem  esaminatioa. 
which  should  be  maoe  in  every  cast,  approprbte  meeaiuea  of 
dirinfectioo  employed. 

Fccififig.— The  food  must  be  as  varied  as  peisibb.  and  special 
attentmn  shoukl  be  given  to  the  frequency  and  quantity  of  the 
mpply.  It  i«  tmnortant  that  no  more  should  be  supptied  at  a 
time  than  to  nccemary,  as  must  animab  rapidly  foul  their  food, 
and  except  in  a  few  apiccial  cases,  wiU  animab  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  evil  results  ol  stale  or  putrid  sabstancea.  QnantbaeB  caa 
be  learned  from  experience,  and  from  watching  indiWdaal  cases; 
frequency  varies  within  very  wide  limits,  from  reptiles  wluch  at 
most  may  feed  onee  a  week  and  fast  for  loiw  ptriods,  to  the  aamller 
iasectivQSOua  birds  whkh  require  to  be  fed  every  tarn 
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liouiv,  and  which  in  the  winter  dark  of  northern  latitude*  muat 
be  lighted  up  once  or  twice  in  the  night  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  feeding.  Knowledge  of  the  habits  of  animals  and  experience 
are  the  best  fuidea  to  the  natiiae  of  food  to  be  supplied,  but  the 
keepers  should  be  required  to  observe  the  droppings  ot  their  chama 
and  to  judge  from  these  of  the  extent  to  which  any  {>articttiar 
substances  are  being  digested.  The  feeding  of  carnivores  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  easy;  the  chief  pitfall  being  the  extreme  liability 
of  all  except  the  lar^r  forms  to  fatal  digestive  disturbances  from 
food  that  IS  not  quite  fresh.  The  more  powerful  ctcatures  io  a 
state  of  nature  are  accustomed  to  kill  a  prey  too  laree  to  be  devoured 
at  once,  and  to  return  to  it  again  and  again,  long  after  it  has  berome 
putrid :  the  smaller  forms,  for  the  most  part,  de\'Our  nothing  but 
small  cteaturcs  immediatdy  after  they  have  been  captured  and 
killed,  and  consequently  in  an  absolutely  fresh  condition.  The 
chief  danger  with  herbivorous  and  frugivorous  creature*  is  that 
their  constitutions  are  not  adapted  to  the  richness  of  cultivated 
fruits  and  cereals,  and,  in  captivity,  they  may  suffer  mechanically 
from  the  want  of  bulk  in  their  food  supply,  or  if  they  eat  a  quantity 
sufficient  in  bulkt  it  contains  an  excess  of  nutritive  mateiiaL  A 
minor  problem  in  menageries  is  injudicious  feeding  by  visitors 
Many  authorities  attempt  to  restrain  ^dutors  from  feeding  the 
animals  In  their  charge,  but  such  a  restriction,  even  if  practicable, 
ia  not  all  gain,  for  animals  in  captivity  are  less  incliiMM  to  mope, 
and  are  move  ioteUinent  and  tanser,  if  they  become  aocusUMoed 
to  regard  visitors  as  pleasant  sources  of  tit-bita. 

Literature.— S.  S.  Flower,  Notes  on  Zoological  CoOeciious 
visited  in  Europe  tn  sgo7  (Public  Works  Dept.,  Cairo):  Reference 
List  of  ike  Zoeiogual  Gardens  ef  Ilka  WorU  (1910);  C.  V.  A.  Fed, 
The  Zoetotical  Gardens  oj  Ewope  (London,  1903);  "  Bulletinaof  the 
ZooIo^cafSociety  of  New  York  "  (with  many  photographs  and  plana 
of  buildings  and  enclosures);  Annual  Reports  oj  the  Smithsonian 
Institniion,  Washington;  G.  Loisd,  Rapport  sur  wu  mission  scieiUi- 
fique  dans  les  jordins  et  OtMissemonis  toologiptgs  pMics  el  prwts  du 
Royauma-  Uni,  do  la  Betpfie  **  dts  Pays-Bos,  <f  des  Eiai^Unis  el  du 
Canada,  et  conclusions  Wholes  (Fans,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1907, 
1908:  with  many  photographs  and  plans).  (P.  C.  M.) 

ZOOLOGICAL  NOMENCLATURE,  the  sy»tem  by  whkh  it  is 
attempted  to  designate,  exactly  and  convenient^,  the  snimsls 
which  exist  now  or  axe  known  to  have  existed.  It  is,  in  isct, 
the  grammar  of  classification,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it 
is  international.  The  p<^ular  names  of  animsls  differ  liom 
Gountry  to  country,  but  even  amongst  civilised  peoples,  and 
still  more  amongst  uneducated  persons  and  the  lower  races, 
the  animals  denoted  by  popular  names  are  a  very  small  part  of 
existing  forms,  whilst  the  oonQotation  of  the  names  is  vague 
and  varying.  Linnaeus  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  precise  system, 
which  he  explained  and  applied  ia  17  51  in  his  PkUosopkia 
botanicot  and  later  extended  to  animals  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
bis  Systema  naturae  (1758).  The  foundation  of  the  system 
was  the  application  of  a  binomial  nomenclature  to  species  (see 
Specxcs).  Each  species  was  to  be  designated  by  two  latinised 
names,  the  first  being  that  of  the  genus  to  which  it  bdonged, 
and  the  second  the  ai^>elIation  peculiar  to  the  species.  Tbete 
are  many  different  cat-like  animals,  such  as  the  common  cat, 
lion,  tiger  and  so  forth,  moie  obviously  rehted  to  one  another 
than  they  are  to  dog-like  or  hyaena-like  caroivoxea.  The 
assemblage  of  cats  constitute  the  genus  Fdis^  the  wild  cat  being 
one  species,  Pelis  catus,  the  lion  another.  Pelts  leo^  the  tiger  yet 
another,  Pelis  tigrist  and  so  forth.  The  various  genera  were 
grouped  into  families,  the  family  taking  its  designation  from 
the  leading  genus,  as,  for  instance,  the  family  Felidae  for  the  cats. 
Families  were  associated  in  orders,  as  the  Cats,  Dogs,  Bears,  &c., 
in  the  order  Camivora,  and  the  orders  in  Classes.  There  is 
Still  little  uniformity  in  the  designation  of  the  assemblages 
higher  than  families,  and  less  agreement  as  to  the  degree  or 
measure  of  separation  to  be  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  de* 
signations  employed.  For  the  ^tem  adopted  in  the  present 
Work,  see  Zoolocy. 

Linnaeus  named  very  many  spedes  and  genera,  but  the 
number  known  continues  to  increase  at  a  prodigious  rate,  while 
precision  of  description  has  far  surpassed  his  conceptions,  with 
the  result  that  his  rules  have  l<mg  ceased  to  meet  the  needs  of 
modem  science.  In  X843  the  English  ornithologist,  H.  E. 
Strickland,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  which  Charlea  Darwin 
was  a  member,  elaborated  rules  which  became  known  as  the 
Stxkkland  Code,  and  were  adopted  in  1845  by  the  American 
Society  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  and  in  1846  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sqence.   In  x88x. 


the  Itttenuttional  Congreaa  of  Geology,  mectiag  at  Bologna, 
constructed  a  code  differing  in  many  respects  fiom  that  of 
StiidUand  aiui  flpedally  applicable  to  fossil  loxxnSk  In  i88x 
the  Zook)gicaI  Society  of  France  agreed  on  new  rules,  based  on 
those  of  Strickland,  but  formuhited  by  a  oHxunittee  of  which 
Maurice  Chaper  and  R.  Blanchard  were  leading  members.  In 
1885  the  American  Onithologists'  Union,  urged  by  the  needs 
of  the  great  advance  in  ornithology  in  America,  adopted  rules 
which  were  still  further  modified  from  the  Strickland  Code. 
In  X894  the  Zootogical  Society  of  Germany  framed  another  set 
of  rules  drawn  up  by  J,  V.  Carus,  L.  Doderlein  and  K.  MObius. 
In  i3q6  the  English  entomokigist  Lord  Walsingham  devised 
another  modification  of  the  Strickland  Code,  which  became 
known  as  the  Merton  Rules,  followed  by  many  entomologists. 
The  existence  of  so  many  conflicting  authoritfes  caused  much 
confusion  and  an  impractical  condition  of  anarchy  in  which 
many  distinguished  and  activesystematists  elaborated  practices 
individual  to  themselves.  When  t^e  Intematioiial  Congrest 
of  Zoology  held  its  first  meeting  in  Paxis  in  X889,  one- of  the 
chief  objects  subxnitted  to  it  waa  the  necessity  of  frsming  rules 
which  i^uld  be  unifoxm  in  their  appUcation  to  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  and  which  might  receive  international  sanction. 
The  discussion  was  canied  over  to  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  held  at  Moscow  in  1893,  when  a  code  pxepared  by 
R.  BUndiard  was  accepted.  Further  modifications  were  made, 
partly  to  reconcile  it  with  the  German  Code,  and  a  permanent 
commission  was  appointed  to  oonsMer  fresh  points  that  might 
arise.  In  1905  there  was  published,  with  the  ssnction  of  the 
Congress,  in  French,  English  and  German  (Intematumal  Rules  «§ 
Zoological  Nomesulaturet  Paris,  1905,  F.  R.  de  Rudeval)  a  set  of 
rules  finally  codified  hy  MM.  R.  Blanchaxd,  von  Maehrenthal 
and  C.  W.  Stiles,  whidi  appears  to  be  a  ckise  approach  to  an 
international  systens  applicable  to  evexy  group  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  At  subsequent  mrrtings  of  the  Coi^gress  aainor 
alterations  have  been  pvoposed  and  no  doubt  will  oontinuo 
to  be  proposed  and  occasionally  adopted,  but  with  one  im« 
pprtant  exception,  to  be  ref exxcd  to  later,  foiulamental  lines  of 
agreement  appear  to  have  been  reached,  and  many  of  the  most 
active  workers  have  accepted  the  international  code  as.  bhiding. 
It  is  possible  here  to  give  only  a  short  sommaxy  of  the  mora 
important  xules. 

The  goal  to  be  reached  is  that  the  eoonotation  and  denotadoo 
of  every  zoological  designation  should  be  definite.  One  name  is  to 
be  used  for  each  sob-f eaus  or  higher  group,  two  names  for  each 
species  (follow^nK  the  invention  of  Linnaeus)  and  three  names  for 
each  sub-species  (a  refinement  not  necessary  in  the  time  of  Linnaeus). 
The  scientific  names  must  be  Latin  or  Latinised  forma.  The  name 
of  a  family  is  to  be  formed  by  adding  the  ending  idae^  the  name 
of  the  sub-family  by  adding  the  enomg  itue  to  the  root  of  the 
name  of  the  genus  from  which  it  is  derived,  as  Felidae  and  Fetinae 
from  Pelis.  when  a  seneric  name  b  changed  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  name  of  the  family  or  aub*family 
derived  from  it.  A  gennic  name  must  consist  m  a  single  worat 
written  with  a  capital  initial  letter,  and  treated  as  a  substantive 
in  the  nominative  singular.  When  a  genus  is  divided  into  sub- 
genera the  name  of  the  tyfncal  sub-genus  must  be  the  same  as  the 
name  of  the  genus,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  dte  the  name  of  a 
Sttb-genus  this  name  must  be  placed  in  parentheaes  between  the 
generic  and  the  specific  names,  as,  for  instance,  Vanessa  (KaiM5<») 
cardui  and  Vanessa  {myrameis)  cardui  respectively,  for  the  typical 
sub-genus  and  another  sub-genus  of  the  genus  Vanessa, 

Specific  names  are  adjectives,  substantives  in  appositkm  with 
the  generic  name  or  subMantives  in  the  genitive;  they  are  written 
with  a  snudl  initial  letter  except  when  they  are  substantives  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  person,  but  even  in  the  latter  case  It  is  permitted 
and  is  becoming  usual  to  employ  the  small  initial  letter,  as  GaxeUa 
cuokrL  If  ft  M  desired  to  cite  the  sub-epecific  name,  such  name 
is  written  immediately  following  the  specific  name  without  the 
interposition  of  any  mark  of  punctuation,  as  Rana  esculenta  mar- 
morata.  The  author  of  a  adeotific  name  is  that  person  who  first 
publishes  the  name  in  association  with  a  clear  inakation  of  what 
the  name  denotes,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  dte  the  author's  name, 
it  should  follow  the  spedfic  name  in  a  different  type  but  without  the 
interposition  of  any  mark  of  punctuation,  e,^.  Pelis  taku  Linnaeus. 
Karnes  are  merely  desgnations,  or  recognition  marks,  and  not 
descriptions,  and  hence  a  name  Is  not  to  be  rejected  or  changed  if 
it  is  otherwise  valkl,  because  it  gives  a  wrong  description;  thero 
is  no  more  reason  why  Pdis  rufu*  should  be  a  ruddy  cat  than  John 
Black  a  person  of  awaiithy  complexion;  nor  is  a  name  to  be  rejected 
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because  of  tautmiooiy,  and  thus  Aptts  apus  apus  may  be  a  valid 
designation  of  a  sub-species  if  the  names  are  otherwise  valid. 

It  has  happened  frequently  and  continues  to  happen  that  a 
creature  is  discovered  to  have  been  given  more  than  one  name. 
Which  of  these  is  valid  ?  The  decision  of  this  fs  one  of  the  mos( 
difficult  and  controverted  problems  in  nomenclature.  In  the 
hope  of  settling  it  by  some  system  which  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  automatic  and  should  leave  the  least  possible  to  the 
inclination  or  choice  of  the  individual  worker,  there  was  formu- 
lated what  is  called  the  rule  of  priority.  The  valid  name  of  a 
genus  or  species  is  that  name  under  which  it  was  first  designated, 
but  with  the  conditions  first  that  the  name  was  published  and 
accompanied  by  an  indication,  definition  or  description,  and 
second  that  the  author  applied  the  principles  of  binary  nomen- 
clature. The  tenth  edition  of  Linnaeus*  Syslema  naturae  (1758) 
is  the  work  that  first  consistently  applied  the  binary  system  to 
soology  generally  and  is  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of 
loological  nomenclature.  Beginning  from  this  the  oldest  avail- 
able name  is  therefore  to  be  retained.  The  application  of 
the  rule  of  priority  is  in  many  cases  very  difficult,  but  the 
labours  of  zoologists  in  many  groups  are  rapidly  succeeding  in 
making  the  necessary  direct  and  incidental  changes  in  nomen- 
clature, whilst,  with  regard  to  recent  work,  the  rule  is  invaluable. 
A  special  difficulty  has,  however,  arisen  and  is  pressing  so  acutely 
that  a  most  important  modification  is  likely  to  be  introduced. 
To  systematists  working  with  a  large  series  of  species  in  a 
museum  or  collection,  one-  species  is  as  important  as  another, 
and  changes  of  names  even  of  familiar  animftis  are  matten  of 
little  Moment.  But  a  comparatively  small  number  of  animals 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  attention  of  zoologists  who  are 
not  specially  systematists  and  of  the  public  interested  in  natural 
history.  It  is  complained  that  application  of  the  rules  of  priority 
is  changing  the  names  of  many  familiar  imimals,  designations 
that  are  sanctioned  by  long  usage  in  museums  and  laboratories, 
in  the  famous  treatises  of  comparative  anatomy,  of  general 
iMology,  of  travel,  medicine,  and  the  sciences  and  subjects 
closely  related  to  zoology.  There  is  being  claimed,  in  fact, 
protection  against  the  law  of  priority  for  a  certain  number  of 
such  fanuliar  and  customary  appeUations.  The  machinery 
for  drafting  such  a  list  of  exceptions  exists  in  the  permanent 
nomenclature  commission  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Zoology,  and  there  is  more  than  a  hope  that  this  change  will 
come  into  operation. 

To  make  the  denotation  of  zoological  names  precise,  exact 
workers  are  endeavouring  to  associate  the  conception  of  types 
with  names,  a  process  which  can  be  made  simple  and  definite 
with  new  work,  but  which  presents  great  difficulties  in  the 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  existing  terms.  Every  family  should 
have  designated  one  of  its  genera  as  the  type  genus,  every 
genua  a  type  species  and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  species  or 
sttb-spedes  the  type  is  a  single  specimen,  either  the  only  one 
before  the  author  when  writing  his  description,  or  one  definitely 
selected  by  him,  the  others  being  paratypes.  Such  type  sped- 
mcais  are  the  keynote  of  modem  expert  systematic  work  and 
their  careful  preservation  and  registration  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  A  co-type  b  one  of  several  specimens  which  have 
together  formed  the  basis  of  a  species,  no  one  of  them  having 
been  selected  by  the  author  as  a  type.  A  topotype  is  a  specimen 
killed  at  the  typical  focality.  (P.  C.  M.) 

ZOOLOGY  (from  Gr.  ^Qov,  a  living  thing,  and  y^irfot,  theory), 
that  portion  of  biology  {q.v.)  which  relates  to  animals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  portion  (Botany)  which  is  concerned  with 
plants. 

HisToay 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  childish  wonder 
and  delight  with  which  mankind  in  its  earlier  phases  of 
civilization  gathered  up  and  treasured  stories  of  strange  animals 
from  distant  lands  or  deep  seas,  such  as  are  recorded  in  the 
PhyHalcgHS,  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  in  the  popular  treatises  of  Japan  and  China.  That 
omnivorous  um'versally  credulous  stage»  which  may  be  called 


the  "  legendary,"  was  su'teeeded  by  the  age  of  collectors  and 
travellers,  when  many  of  the  strange  stories  bdieved  in 
actually  demonstrated  as  true  by  the  living  or  prt- 
served  trophies  brought  to  Europe.  Hie  possibility  of 
verification  established  verification  as  a  habit;  and 
the  collecting  of  tkitigf,  instead  of  the  accumulate 
ing-  of  reporiSf  developed  a  new  faculty  of  minute 
observation.  The  early  collectors  of  natural  curiosities  ««re 
the  founders  of  zoologi(^  sdeiu:e,  and  to  this  day  the  naturalist- 
traveller  and  his  correlative,  the  museum  curator  and  ^-v 
tematist,  play  a  most  important  pdrt  in  the  progress  of  aoology. 
Indeed,  the  historical  and  present  importance  of  this  tsptsX 
or  branch  of  zoological  sdence  is  so  great  that  the  name  **  zoo- 
logy" has  until  recently  been  associated  entirely  with  it,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  study  of  minute  anatomical  structuie  and 
func^n  which  have  been  distinguished  as  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. Anatomy  and  the  stu^y  of  animal  mechanism,  animal 
physics  and  animal  chemlstiy,  all  of  which  form  part  ol  a  true 
zoology,  were  excluded  from  the  usual  defimition  of  the  wwd 
by  the  mere  accident  that  the  zoologist  had  his  museum  but 
not  his  garden  of  living  specimens  as  the  botanist  had;*  and« 
whilst  the  zoologist  was  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  anato- 
mical and  physiological  study— only  later  supplied  by  the 
method  of  preserving  animal  bodies  in  alcohol — the  demands 
of  medicine  for  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
animal  brought  into  existence  a  separate  and  special  study  of 
human  anatomy  and  physicdogy. 

From  these  special  studies  of  human  stnicture  the  knovMge 
of  the  anatomy  of  animals  has  proceeded,  the  same  investigator 
who  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  structure  oi  the 
human  body  de^ng  to  compare  with  the  standard  giren  by 
human  anatomy  the  structures  of  other  animah.  Tins  com- 
parative anatomy  came  Into  existence  as  a  branch  of  inquiry 
apart  from  zoology,  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  that  the- limitation  of  the  word  t*  zoology  "  to  a  know- 
ledge of  animals  which  expressly  exdudes  the  conaderatsoo 
of  their  internal  structure  was  rejected  by  the  general  am- 
sent  of  those  concerned  in  the  progress  of  science.  .  It  b  now 
generally  recognized  ■  that-  it  is  mere  tautology  to  speak  of 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  that  museum  natu- 
ralists must  give  attention  as  weUto  the  inside  as  to  the  outside 
of  animals. 

Scientific  zoology  reaHy  started  In  the  t6th  centmy  with 
the  awakening  of  the  new  ^iHt  of  observation  and  explocatioB, 
but  for  a  long  time  lan  a  separate  course  uninfluenced  by  the 
progress  of  the  medical  studies  of  anatomy  and  physidogy. 
The  active  search  for  knowledge  by  means  of  obsenration  and 
experiment  found  its  natural  home  in  the  universities.  Owing 
to  the  connexion  of  medicine  with  these  seats  of  learning,  it 
was  natural  that  the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body  and  of  the  animals  nearest  to  man  should 
take  not  there;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  now  for  the  firtt 
time  became  general  showed  (tself  in  the  anatomical  schoob  of 
the  lulian  oniversitiea  of  the  ittth  century,  and  qpfead  fifty 
years  later  to  Oxford. 

In  the  17th  century  the  lovers  of  the  new  philoso|^,  the 
investigators  of  nature  by  means  of  obsenraUtm  and  experi- 
ment, banded  themselves  into  academies  or  societies  for  mutual 
support  and  intercourse.  The  first  founded  of  surviving 
£ur(^>ean  academies,  the  Academia  Naturae  Curiosorum  (1651),* 
especially  confined  itself  to  the  description  and  illustration  of 
the  structure  of  plants  and  animals;  eleven  years  later  (i66t) 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
having  existed  without    a  name  or  fixed  organization    for 

^  The  medieval  attitude  towards  both  plants  and  animals  had  00 
rdation  to  real  koowledf^e,  but  was  part  of  a  peculiar  and  in  itself 
highly  interesting  mystiasm.  A  fantastic  and  elaborate  doctrine  of 
symbolism  existed  which  comprised  all  nature;  witchcraft,  akhemy 
and  medidoe  were  its  practical  eapressions.  Aninuds  as  well  as 
plants  were  regarded  as  "  simples  and  used  in  medicine,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  was  valued  from  this  point  of  view. 

'  The  Academia  Socretonim  Naturae  was  founded  at  Naples  tit 
1560,  but  was  supproMcd  by  the  eodesiaistica!  authorities. 
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leventecn  yean  previously  (from  1645)*  A  littk  kter  the  Aol- 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  was  established  by  Louis  XIY*  The 
influence  of  these  great  academies  of  the  17th  century  on  the 
progress  of  sodogy  was  precisely  to  effect  that  bringing  together 
of  the  museum-men  and  the  physicians  or  anatomists  which  was 
needed  for  further  developmenL  Whilst  the  race  of  collectors 
and  systematizers  culminated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
century  in  Linnaeus,  a  new  type  of  student  made  its  appearance 
in  such  men  as  John  Hunter  and  other  anatomists,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  the  superficial  observations  of  the  popular  "  zoo- 
logisis,"  set  themselves  to  work  to  examine  anatomically  the 
^hole  animal  kingdom,  and  to  classify  its  members  by  aid  of 
the  results  of  such  profound  study.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
touchstone  of  strict  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  Royal  Society, 
the  marvels  of  witchcraft,  sympathetic  powders  and  other 
relics  of  medieval  superstition  disappeared  like  a  mist  before 
the  sun,  whilst  accurate  observations  and  demonstrations  of 
a  host  of  new  wonders  accumulated,  amongst  which  were 
numerous  contributions  to  the  anatomy  of  animals,  and  none 
perhaps  more  noteworthy  than  the  olMecvations,  made  by  the 
aid  of  microscopes  constructed  by  himself,  of  Leeuwenfaoek, 
the  Dutch  naturalist  (1683),  some  of  whose  instruments  were 
presented  by  him  to  the  society. 

It  was  not  until  the  igtb  century  that  the  microscope,  thus 
early  aj^lied  by  Leeuwenhoek,  Malpighi,  Hook  and  Swammer- 
dam  to  the  study  of  animal  structure,  was  perfected  as  an 
instrument,  and  accomplished  for  soology  ita  final,  and  most 
important  service.  The  perfecting  of  the  microscope  led  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  great  doctrine  of  ccll-stnicture  and 
the  establishment  of  the  facts-~(i)  that -all  organisms  are  either 
single  corpuscles  (so^alled  cells)  of  living  material  (microscopic 
animalcules,  &cO  or  are  built  up  of  an  immense  number  of  such 
units;  (3)  that  all  organisms  begin  their  individual  existence  as 
a  single  unit  or  corpuscle  of  living  substance,  which  multiplies 
by  binary  fission,  the  products  growing  in  siae  and  multiplying 
similarly  by  binary  fission;  and  (3)  that  the  life  of  a  muUi- 
cellular  organism  is  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  the  corpuscular 
units  of  which  it  consists,  and  that  the  processes  of  life  must 
be  studied  in  and  their  expUnation  obtained  from  an  under^ 
standing  of  the  chemical  and  physical  cbangea  which  go  on 
in  each  individual,  corpuscle  or  unit  of  Uving  material  or 
protoplasm. 

Meanwhile  the  astronomical  theories  of  devek^^ment  of  the 
solar  system  from  a  gaseous  condition  to  its  present  fozm,  put 
forward  by  Kant  and  by  Laplace,  had  imjpntscd  men  %  minds 
with  the  conception  of  a  general  movement  of  spon- 
taneous progress  or  development  in  all  nature.  The 

"'  science  of  geology  came  into  existence,  and  the  whok 
panorama  of  successive  stages  of  the  earth's  history,  each  with 
its  distinct  population  of  strange  animals  and  plants,  unlike 
those  of  the  present  day  and  simpler  in  iMroportion  as  they 
recede  into  the  past,  was  revealed  by  Cavier,  Agassis  and  others. 
The  htstoiy  of  ihe  crust  of  the  earth  was  explained  by  Lyell  u 
due  to  a  process  of  slow  development,  in  order  to  effect  which 
be  called-in  tio  cataclysmic  agencies,  no  mysterious  forces  differ- 
mg  from  those  operating  at  the  present  day.  Thus  he  carried 
on  the  narrative  of  orderly  development  from  the  point  at  which 
it  wu  left  by  Kant  and  Laplace — explaining  by  reference  to  the 
Ascertained  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  the  configuratkm  of 
the  earth,  its  mountains  and  seas,  its  igneous  and  i*s  stratified 
rocks,  just  as  the  astronomers  had  explained  by  those  same 
Isws  the  evolution  of  the  sun  and  planets  from  diffused  gaseous 
natter  of  high  temperature.  The  suggestion  that  Uving 
things  must  also  he  included  in  this  great  devdopment  was 
obvious. 

The  delay  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  organic 
evolution  was  due,  not  to  the  ignorant  and  unobservant,  but  to 
^  leaders  of  aoological  and  botanical  science.  Knowing  the 
^hooet  endless  complexity  of  organic  structures,  realizing  that 
nian  himself  with  all  the  mystery  of  his  life  and  consciousness 
inust  be  included  in  any  explanation  of  the  ori^n  of  living  things, 
(iKy  preferred  to  regard  living  things  as  something  apart  from 


the  rest  of  aatuze,  specially  cared  for,  specially  created  by  a 
Divine  Being.  Thus  it  was  that  the  so^alled  "  Natur-philoso> 
phen  "  of  the  last  decade  of  the  i8th  centuiy,  and  n^ 
their  successors  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th,  Mtfiv 
found  few  adherents  among  the  working  zoobgists  JJU^ 
and  botanists.  Lamarck,  Treviranus,  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, Goethe,  and  Saint-Hilaire  preached  to  deaf  ears,  for  they 
advanced  the  theoty  that  living  beings  had  developed  by  a  slow 
process  of  transmutation  in  successive  generations  from  simpler 
ancestors,  and  in  the  bepnning  from  simplest  formless  matter, 
without  being  able  to  demonstrate  any  existing  mechanical 
causes  by  which  such  development  must  necessarily  be  brought 
about.  They  were  met  by  the  criticism  that  possibly  such  a 
development  had  taken  place;  but,  as  no  one  could  show  as 
a  simple  Isntt  of  observation  that  it  had  taken  place^norasa 
result  of  legitimate  inference  that  it  must  have  taken  place,  it 
was  quite  as  likely  that  the  past  and  present  species  of  animals 
and  plants  had  been  separately  created  or  individually  brought 
into  existence  by  unknown  and  inscrutable  causes,  and  (it  was 
hdd)  the  truly  scientific  man  would  refuse  to  occupy  himself 
with  such  fancies,  whilst  ever  continuing  to  concern  himself 
with  the  observation  and  record  of  indisputable  facts.  The 
critics  did  well;  for  the  "  Natur-philosophen,"  though  right 
in  their  main  conception,  were  premature. 

It  was  reserved  for  Charles  Darwin,  In.  the  year  1859,  to 
place  the  whole  theoiy  of  organic  evolution  on  a  new  footing, 
and  by  his  discovery  of  a  mechanical  cause  actually 
existing  and  demonstrable  by  which  organic  evolution 
must  be  brought  about,  entirely  to  change  the  attitude  «|^ 
in  regard  to  it  of  even  the  most  rigid  exponents  of 
the  scientific  method.  Darwin  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution  by  the  introduction 
into  the  web  of  the  zoological  and  botanical  sciences  of  a  new 
science^  The  subject-matter  of  this  new  science,  or  branch  of 
biological  science,  had  been  neglected:  it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  studies  of  the  collector  and  systematist,  nor  was  it  a  branch 
of  azAitomy,  nor  of  the  physiology  pursued  by  medical  men, 
nor  again  was  it  included  in  the  field  of  microscopy  and  the  cell-  * 
theory.  The  area  of  biological  knowledge  wh!(^  Darwin  was 
the  first  to  subject  to  scientific  method  and  to  render,  as  it  were, 
contributory  to  the  great  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
various  branches,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  breeding  of  am'mals 
and  plants,  their  congenital  variations,  and  the  transmission 
and  perpetuation  of  those  variations.  Iliis  branch  of  biological 
science  may  be  called  thremmatology  {Oplkniui, "  a  thing  bred  "). 
Outside  the  scientific  world  an  immense  mass  of  observati9n 
and  escperiment  had  grown  up  in  relation  to  this  subject.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  shepherd,  the  farmer,  the  horticulturist, 
and  the  "  fancier  "  had  for  practical  purposes  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  biological  laws,  and  successfully 
aj^Ued  them  without  exciting  more  than  an  occasional  notice 
from  the  academic  students  of  biology.  It  is  one  of  Darwin's 
great  merits  to  have  made  use  of  these  observations  and  to  have 
formulated  their  results  to  a  large  extent  as  the  laws  of  variation 
and  heredity.  As  the  breeder  selects  a  oongenital  variation 
which  suits  his  requirements,  and  by  breeding  from  the  animals 
(or  plants)  exhibiting  that  variation  obtains  a  new  breed  specially 
characterized  by  that  variation,  so  in  nature  is  there  a  selection 
amongst  all  the  congenital  variations  of  each  generation  of  a 
species.  This  selection  depends  on  the  fact  that  more  young 
are  born  than  the  natural  provision  of  food  will  support.  In 
consequence  of  this  excess  of  births  there  is  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  consequently  an 
ever-present  necessarily  acting  selection,  which  cither  maintains 
accurately  the  form  of  the  species  from  generation  to  generation 
or  leads  to  its  modification  in  correspondence  with  changes  in 
the  surromiding  circumstances  which  have  rdation  to  its  filness 
for  success  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Darwin's  Introduction  of  thremmatology  into  the  domain  of 
scientific  biology  was  accompanied  by  a  new  and  special  de- 
velopment of  a  branch  of  study  which  had  previously  been 
known  as ,  teleology,  the  study  of  the  adaptation  of  organic 
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structttTCfl  to  the  aenrice  of  tho  orguSsms  in  which  they  occur. 
It  cannot  be  stad  that  previously  to  Darwin  there  had  been 
any  vexy  profound  study  of  teleology,  but  it  had 
been  the  deli^^t  of  a  certain  type  of  mind— that  of 
o/mm-  the  lovers  of  nature  or  naturalists  par  exceUence,  as 
''*''*  th^  were  sometimes  termed — to  watch  the  habits 
of  living  animals  and  plants,  and  to  point  out  the  remarkable 
ways  in  which  the  structure  of  each  variety  of  organic  life  was 
adapted  to  'the  special  circumstances  of  life  of  the  variety  or 
species.  The  astonishing  colours  and  grotesque  forms  of  some 
animals  and  plants  which  the  museum  zoologists  gravely  de- 
scribed without  comment  were  shown  by  these  observers  of 
living  nature  to  have  their  significance  in  the  economy  of  the 
organhm  possessing  them;  and  a  general  doctrine  was  re- 
cognized, to  the  effect  that  no  part  or  struaure  ol  an  organism 
is  without  definite  use  and  adaptation,  being  designed  by  the 
Creator  for  the  benefit  of  the  creature  to  which  it  belongs,  or 
else  for  the  benefit,  amusement  or  instruction  of  his  highest 
creature — man.  Teleology  in  this  form  of  the  doctrine  of  design 
was  never  very  deeply  rooted  amongst  scientific  anatomists 
and  systematists.  It  was  considered  permissible  to  speculate 
somewhat  vaguely  on  the  subject  of  the  utility  of  this  or  that 
startUng  variety  of  structure;  but  few  attempts,  though  some  of 
great  importance,  were  made  systematically  to  explain  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment  the  adaptation  of  organic  stmctures  to 
particular  purposes  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  and  plants. 
Teleology  had,  indeed,  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
phjrsiology — the  knowledge  of  the  mechanism,  the  physical 
And  chemical  properties,  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  man  and 
the  higher  animals  allied  to  him.  But,  as  appUed  to  lower  and 
tnore  obscure  forms  of  life,  teleology  presented  almost  insur-. 
mountable  difficulties;  and  consequently,  in  place  of  exact 
experiment  and  demonstration,  the  most  reckless  though  in- 
genious assumptions  were  made  as  to  the  utility  of  the  parts 
and  organs  of  lower  animals.  Darwin's  theory  had  as  one  of  its 
results  the  reformation  and  rehabilitation  of  teleology.  Accord- 
ing to  that  theory,  every  organ,  every  part,  cobur  and*  pecu- 
liarity of  an  organism,  must  either  be  of  benefit  to  that  organism 
itself  or  have  been  so  to  its  ancestors:'  no  peculiarity  of 
structure  or  general  conformation,  no  habit  or  instinct  in  any 
Organism,  can  be  supposed  to  exist  for  the  benefit  or  amusement 
of  another  organism,  not  even  for  the  delectation  of  man  him- 
self. Necessarily,  according  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
structures  either  are  present  because  they  art  sdected  as  useful 
or  because  they  are  still  inherited  from  ancestors  to  whom  they 
were  useful,  though  no  longer  useful  to  the  existing  representa- 
tives of  those  ancestors.  Structures  previously  inexplicable 
were  now  explained  as  survivals  from  a  past  age,  no  longer 
useful  though  once  of  value.  Every  variety  of  form  and  colour 
was  urgently  and  absolutely  called  upon  to  produce  its  title 
to  existence  either  as  an  active  useful  agent  or  as  a  survival. 
Darwin  himself  spent  a  large  part  of  the  later  years  of  his  life 
in  thus  extending  the  new  tdeology. 

The  old  doctrine  of  types,  which  was  used  by  the  philo- 
sophically monded  zoologists  (and  botanists)  of  the  first  half 

*  A  very  subtle  and  Important  qualification  of  this  generalisation 
has  to  be  ncognized  (and  was  rcoognixed  by  Darwin)  in  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  interdependence  of  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  living 
thinn  and  their  profoand  chemical  interactions  and  peculiar  struc- 
tural balance  (what  is  called  organic  polarity)  the  variation  of  one 
single  pact  (a  spot  of  colour,  a  tooth,  a  claw,  a  leaflet)  may,  and 
demonstrably  does  in  many  eases  entail  variation  of  other  puts — 
what  are  called  eomkUed  variations^  Hence  many  structures  which 
are  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  serve  as  distinguishing  marks  of  separate 
species,  are  really  not  themselves  of  value  or  use.  but  are  the  necessary 
concomitants  oi  less  obvious  and  even  altogether  obscure  qualities, 
which  are  the  real  characteiv  upon  whidi  selection  b  acting.  Such 
*'  correlated  variations  "  may  attain  to  great  siae  and  complexity 
without  being  of  use.  But  eventually  tney  may  in  turn  become, 
in  changed  conditions,  of  selective  value.  Thus  m  many  cases  the 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  selection  has  acted  on  minute  and 
imperceptible  initial  variations,  so  small  as  to  have  no  selective 
value,  may  be  got  rid  of.  A  useless  "  correlated  variation  "  may 
have  attained  great  volume  and  quality  before  it  is  (as  it  were) 
aeiaed  upon  and  perfected  by  natural  selection.  All  organisms  are 
.tially  and  necessarily  built  up  by  such  correlated  variations. 
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of  the  tgth  century  as  a  ready  means  of  explaining  the  fsalma 
and  difficulties  of  the  doctrine  of  design,  fell  into  its  ptopcr 
place  under  the  new  dispensation,  l^e  adherence  to  type, 
the  favourite  conception  of  the  transcendental  marphcSog^ 
was  seen  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  one  of  the 
laws  of 'thremmatology,  the  persistence  of  hereditary  traas' 
mission  of  ancestral  characters,  even  when  they  have  ceased 
to  be  significant  or  valuable  in  the  struggle  for  ezistcxice,  whilst 
the  so-called  evidences  of  design  which  was  supposed  to  mod^ 
the  limitations  of  types  assigned  to  Himself  by  the  Creator  weie 
seen  to  be  adaptations  due  to  the  sdection  and  intcnsificatiaa 
by  selective  breeding  of  fortuitous  omgenital  variatioais,  whkk 
happened  to  prove  more  useful  than  the  many  thousand  other 
Variations  which  did  not  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existeBoe.  . 

Thus  not  only  did  Darwin's  theory  give  a  new  basis  to  the 
study  of  organic  structure,  but,  whilst  rendering  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution  equally  acceptable  and 
necessary,  it  explained  the  existence  of  low  and  smple 
forms  of  b'fe  as  survivals  of  the  earliest  ancestry  of 
more  highly  compleic  forms,  and  revealed  the  daan- 
lications  of  the  Qrstematist  as  unconscious  attempts 
to  construct  the  genealogical  tree  or  pedigree  oC 
and  animals.  Finally,  it  brought  the  amplest  Irving  matter 
or  formless  protoplasm  before  the  mental  vision  as  tbc  staitim* 
point  whence,  by  the  operation  of  necessary  mechanical  caiaei, 
the  highest  torms  have  been  evolved,  and  it  rendered  unavoid- 
able the  conclusion  that  this  earliest  living  material  was  itsd 
evolved  by  gradual  processes,  the  result  also  of  the  known  and 
recognized  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  from  matciial  which 
we  ^ouM  call  not  living.  It  abolished  the  ccmoeptioB  of  Mfie 
as  an  entity  above  and  beyond  the  conmKon  properties  of  matter, 
and  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  marvellous  and  cxccptioaai 
qualities  of  that  which  we  call  "living"  matter  are  nothiqg 
more  nor  less  than  an  exceptionally  complicated  devdopmcst 
of  those  chemical  and  physical  properties  which  we  recognia 
in  a  gradually  ascending  Kale  of  evolution  in  the  carbon  coo* 
pounds,  containing  nitrogen  as  weU  as  oxygen,  sulphur  and 
hydrogen  as  constituent  atoms  of  their  cnonnoos  mofecnks. 
TbviB  mysticism  was  finally  banished  from  the  donaia  of 
biology,  and  zoology  became  one  of  the  physical  scicutes  the 
science  which  seeks  to  arrange  and  discuss  the  pbenomcBa  «f 
animal  life  and  form,  as  the  outcome  of  the  opcneikMi  of  the 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

A  8ub<fivision  of  soology  whidi  was  at  one  time  in  favoar 
b  simply  into  morphology  and  phyaeHogf,  the  atad^f  of  foia 
and  structure  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  study  ol 
the  activities  and  functions  of  the  forms  and  ttroctorcs 
on  the  other.  But  a  logical  division  like  this  is  not 
necessarily  conducive  to  the  ascertainment  and 
of  the  historical  progress  and  present  significance  of  the 
No  such  distinction  of  mental  activities  as  that  involved  in  the 
division  of  the  study  of  animal  life  into  morplu^ogy  and  physio- 
logy has  ever  really  existed:  the  investigator  of  aaimsl  forass 
has  never  entirely  ignored  the  functions  of  the  forms  studied 
by  him,  and  the  experimmtal  inquirer  into  tlie  functions  and 
properties  of  animal  tissues  and  organs  has  always  taken  very 
careful  account  of  the  forms  of  those  tissues  and  organs.  A  nraic 
instructive  subdivision  must  be  one  which  corresponds  to  the 
separate  currents  of  thought  and  mental  preoompatien  iHiich 
have  been  historically  manifested  in  western  Europe  in  the 
gradual  evohition  ol  what  is  to-day  the  great  river  of  soologkal 
doctrine  to  which  they  have  all  been  rendered  contributory. 

It  must  recognise  the  following  five  branches  of  roofcigifal 
•tudy.^— 

t.  McrphognpkyL'^The  work  of  the  collector  and  systemattst: 
exemplified  bv  Linnaeus  and  his  predetessors,  by  Cavicr, 
Agassis.  Tiaeckel. 

2.  Bumamics. — The  lore  of  the  farmer,  gardener,  aponamaa 
fancier  and  field-naturalist,  indudinc  thremmatology,  or 
the  science  of  breeding,  and  the'  alUed  tdeobgy.  or  uxam 
of  organic  adaptations:  exemplified  by  the  patriarch  Jaootv 
the  poet  Virgili  Sprengel.  Kirby  ancf  Spenoe,  WaJlaoe  aad 
Darwin. 
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3.  'Zo^Dy$iAmles,  Z^o-PkytUtt  ZM>CWMis#7.— The  imnuit  of 

the  icarded  phyMdan, — anatoniy  and  physiology:  jexem- 
plified  by  Harvey,  Haller,  Hunter,  Jobann  MQIler. 

4.  Piaswtelcgy. — The  study  of  the  ultimate  corpuBcks  of  living 

matter,  their  ■tructure,  development  and  propertie*.  by  the 
aid  of  the  micranope;  cxempUfied  by  Malpight,  Hook, 
Schwann,  Kowalemky. 

5.  PkUcsopkical  Zoo/ogy.— -General  conceptions  with  regard  to  the 

relations  of  living  things  (especially  animals)  to  the  universe, 
to  man,  and  to  the  Creator,  their  origin  and  significance: 
exempliJkd  in  the  writings  of  the  phiiosophcts  01  classics  1 
antiquity,  and  of  Linnaeds,  Goethe*  Lamarck,  Cuvier*  LyeU, 
H.  Spencer  and  Darwin. 

It  is  onnecessary  to  foDow  10  this  artide  all  these  subjects, 
since  they  are  for  the  most  part  treated  under  separate  headings, 
not  indeed  under  these  names — ^which  are  too  comprehensive 
for  that  purpose — ^but  under  those  of  the  more  specific  questions 
which  arise  under  each.  Thus  Bionomk*  is  treated  in  such 
articles  as  EvoLunoN,  HzxEDiTYf  VAuanON,  Memdeusm,  Rz- 
pKOOucnON,  Sex,  &c.;  Zoo-dynamics  under  Medicine,  Sueoeky, 
Pbysioloov,  Anatomy,  Embryology,  and  allied  articles;  PUu- 
mology  under  Cytology,  Pkotoplasm,  &c;  and  Pkitosopkkal 
Zoology  under  numerous  headings,  EvoLimoN,  Biology,  &c. 
See  also  Zoological  Distsibutiom,  Palaeontology,  Oceano- 
graphy, Microtomy,  &c. 

It  will  be  more  appropriate  here,  'without  giving  what  would 
be  a  needless  repetition  of  considerations,  both  historical  and 
theoretical,  which  appear  in  other  articles,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  two  general  questions,  (i)  the  history  of  the  various  schemes 
of  classification,  or  Morpkoffcpkyt  and  (2)  the  consideration  of 
the  main  tendencies  in  the  study  of  soology  sinc«  Darwin. 

Systems  oe  CuusmcATiov 

Morphography  includes  the  systematic  exploration  and 
tabulation  of  the  facts  involved  in  the  recognitioa  of  all  the 
recent  and  extinct  kinds  of  animals  and  their  distribution  in 
space  and  time,  (i)  The  musetim-makers  of  old  days  and  their 
modem  representatives  the  curators  and  describers  of  aoo- 
logical  collections,  (a)  early  explorers  and  modem  naturalist- 
tAivellers  and  writen  on  coo-geography,  and  (3)  collectors  of 
fossils  and  palaeontologists  are  the  dilef  varieties  of  xoolo^cal 
workers  coming  under  this  head.  Gradually  since  the  time 
of  Hunter  and  Cuvier  anatomical  study  has  associated  itself 
with  the  more  superficial  moxphogcapby  untfl  to-day  no  one 
considers  a  study  of  animal  form  of  any  value  which  does 
not  include  internal  stracture,  histdlogy  and  embryology  in 
its  scope. 

The  real  dawn  of  aoology  after  the  legendary  period  of  the 
middle  ages  is  connected  with  the  name  of  an  Englishman, 
BiwaM  Edward  Wotton,  bora  at  Oxford  in  1493,  who  practised 
^•tium,  m  «  pbysidan  in  London  and  died  in  1555.  He  pub- 
lahed  a  treatise  Ik  differeniUs  ammaHum  at  Paris  in  155s.  In 
many  respects  Wotton  was  simply  an  exponent  of  Aristotle, 
whose  teadiing,  with  various  fanciful  additions,  constituted 
the  real  basis  of  aoological  knowledge  throughout  the  middle 
Ages.  It  was  Wotton's  merit  that  be  rejected  the  legendary 
and  fantastic  accretions,  and  returned  to  Aristotle  and  the 
observation  of  natnre. 

The  most  ready  means  of  noting  the  progress  of  soology 
during  the  i6th,  17th  and  x8th  centuries  is  to  compare  the 
AH^ta^M  dassificatory  conceptions  of  successive  natuialisu 
*<"^  with  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
'""^  Aristotle  himself.  Aristotle  did  not  definitely  and  hi 
tabular  form  propound  a  classification  of  snimals,  but  from 
a  study  of  his  treatises  Hislaria  ammalium,  De  ienaaluftu 
animalium,  and  De  partibut  animaiium  the  following  classi- 
fication can  be  arrived  at  >~ 


A.  ibaifa.  blood-holding  animals  ( •>  VtrtArala). 

I.  ZMMwoiWa  If  o^oifc.  'id\^parous  Emuwia  (""Mammals,  in- 
duding  the  Whale). 

aT^^^niR  (-Birds). 

^.  Tflrp4vaf«  «  InSc  AerflnCvra,  four-footed  Of  legless  Bmatma 
wuch  layeggs  i*  Reotiks  and  AmpMia), 


B.  'Araiiia.  ^ifwiflfit  •■»»*»•<■  f  nJannsfliiifB), 

I.  Umkimm,  flofc-bodied  Auatma  {mCtpkalopod*). 

a.  MaXMAvrpva.  soft-shelled  ilM<sMC*CnulaciB). 

3.  "Ei^itta,  inaected  Anaema  or  Insects  {^Arikropodat  ex- 
clusive of  Crustacea). 

^  *O9rptut6Up0nrm^  shdl-bearing  Anaema  {» Echini,  Gastropoda 
ana  Lamdlibranchia). 

Wotton  follows  Aristotle'  in  the  divisbn  of  animals  into  the 
BMaema  and  the  Anaama,  and  in  fact  in  the  recognition  ol  all 
the  groups  above  given,  adding  only  one  laige  group 
to  those  xeoognized  by  Aristotle  under  the  Anaema, 
namely,  the  group  of  Zoophyla,  in  which  Wotton 
includes  the  Halotkunaa,  Star-Fishes,  Modusae,  Sea-Anemones 
and  Sponges.  Wotton  divides  the  viviparous  quadrapeda  into 
the  many-toed,  double-hoofed  and  single-hoafed.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  method  of  classification  which  was  due  to  the 
superficial  Pliny— depending,  not  on  structure,  but  on  the 
medium  inhabited  by  an  animal,  whether  earth,  air  or  water — 
Wotton  is  led  to  assodate  Fishes  and  Whales  as  aquatic  animals 
But  this  ia  only  a  momentaiy  lapst^  for  he  broadly  distin- 
guishes the  two  kinds. 

The  Swiss  professor,  Kontad  Gesner  (x5x6-i565)»  is  the  most 
voluminous  and  instructive  of  these  earliest  writers  on  sys- 
tematic xoology,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that 
his  Hisiaria  animaiium  was  rq>ublished  a  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  His  great  work  appeared  in  suooeaaive 
parts— «.g.  Vioipara,  ooipara,  ares,  piscas,  serptnUt  ol  scarpia 
— and  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  a  large  number 
of  animal  forms  with  reference  to  the  lands  inhabited  by  them. 
Gesner's  work,  like  that  of  John  Johnstone  (b.  1603),  who  was 
of  Scottish  descent  and  studied  at  St  Andrews,  and  like  that 
of  Ulysses  Aldrovandl  of  Bologna  (b.  isaa),  was  eisentially  a 
compilation,  more  or  less  critical,  of  all  such  records,  pictures 
and  relations  concerning  beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fisbes  and 
monsters  <as  could  be  gathered  together  by  one  reading  in  the 
great  libraries  of  Europe,  travelling  from  dty  to  dty»  and  fre- 
quenting the  company  of  those  who  dther  had  themadves 
passed  into  distant  lands  or  possessed  the  letters  written  and 
sometimes  the  specimens  brought  home  by  adventurous  peitons. 

The  exploration  of  parts  of  the  New  World  next  brougbt  ia 
hand  descriptions  and  spedroens  of  many  novd  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  x6th  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  X7th  that  careful  study  by  "  special- 
ists "  of  the  structure  and  life-history  of  paiticular 
groupa  ai  animals  was  commenced,  which,  directed 
at  first  to  common  and  familiar  kinds,  was  gradually 
extended  until  it  formed  a  suffident  body  of  knowledlge  to  serve 
as.  an  anatomical  basis  for  classification.  This  minuter  study 
had  two  origins,  one  in  the  researches  of  the  medical  anatomistSr 
such  as  Fabiidus  (xs37-x6i9)>  Severinus  (1580-1656),  Harvey 
(1578-1657),  and  Tyson  (1649-1708),  the  other  in  the  careful 
work  of  the  entomologists  and  first  microscopistSj  such  as 
Malpight  (1628-1694),  Swammerdam  (1637-1680),  and  Hook 
(1635-1702).  The  commencement  of  anatomittl  investiga- 
tions deserves  notice  here  as  influencing  the  general  accuracy 
and  minuteness  with  which  soological  work  was  prosecuted, 
but  it  was  not  unto  a  hte  date  that  their  full  mfluenoe  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  systematic  zoology  by  Georges  Cuvier 
(1769-1832). 

The  most  prominent  name  between  that  of  (jesner  and 
Linnaeus  in  the  history  of  systematic  aoology  is  .that  of  John 
Ray  (162^x705).    A  diief  merit  of  Ray  is  to  have     j^km 
limited  the  term  "  spedes  "  and  to  have  assigned  to     ^^ 
it  the  significance  which  it  bore  till  the  Darwinian  eta,  whereas 
previously  it  was  lootdy  and  vagudy  applied.    He  also  made 

»  tf  we  remember  that  by  "  bkiod  **  Aristotle  understood  "  red 
bkiod,"  and  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  cxxsmooe  of  colouriess 
bloodi  his  primary  division  is  not  a  bad  one.  One  can  imagine 
the  bterest  and  astonishment  with  which  the  great  Greek  would 
have  been  filled  had  some  unduly  precodoos  disdple  shown  to  htm 
the  red-blood'syatem  of  the  marine  tencscrial  Aaneltds;  the  red 
blood  of  Planorbi*,  of  Apus  conerifanms,  and  of  the 
rasor  shell,  Sokn  Uguwuu, 
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considerable  use  of  anatomical  character!  in  his  definitions 
of  larger  groups,  uid  may  thus  be  considered  as  the  father  of 
modem  zoology.  Associated  with  Ray  in  his  work,  and  more 
especially  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Worms  and  MoUusca, 
was  Martin  Lister  (1638-17x3),  celebrated  also  as  the  author 
of  the  first  geological  map. 

After  Ray's  death  the  progress  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  of  the  discovery  and  illustration  of  new  forms  of  animal  life 

from  distant  lands,  continued  with  increasing  vigour. 

We  note  the  names  of  Vallisnieri    (X66X-1730)  and 

Alexander  Monro  (1697--X767);  the  travellers  Toume- 
fort  (1656-1708)  and  Shaw  (x69>-x75i),*  the  collectors 
Rumphius  (1637-X706)  and  Hans  Sloane  (X660-X753);  the 
entomologist  Reaumur  (X683-X757);  Lhwyd  (1703)  and  Ltnck 
(X674-X734),  the  students  of  Star-Fishes;  Peyssonel  (b.  x694)> 
the  investigator  of  Polyps  and  the  opponent  of  Marsigli  and 
Reaumur,  who  held  them  to  be  plants;  Woodwaxd,  the 
pala«mtcJogist  {i66$'ij2i) — ^not  to  speak  of  others  of  less 
importance. 

Two  years  after  Ray's  death  Carl  Linnaeus  (X707-X778)  was 
bom.  Unlike  Jacob  Theodore  Klein  (X68S-X759),  whose  careful 
tiammat    treatises  on  various  groups  of  plants  and  animals  were 

published  during  the  period  between  Ray  and. Lin- 
naeus, the  latter  had  his  career  marked  out  for  him  in  a 
university,  that  of  Upsala,  where  he  was  fixst  professor  of 
medidne  and  subsequently  of  natural  histoiy.  His  lectures 
formed  a  new  departure  in  the  academic  treatment  of  zoology 
and  botany,  whi<±,  in  direct  continuity  from  the  middle  ages, 
had  hitherto  been  subjected  to  the  traditions  of  the  medical 
profession  and  regarded  as  mere  branches  of  **  inateria.medica." 
Liimaeus  taught  zoology  and  botany  as  branches  of  knowledge 
to  be  studied  for  their  own  intrinsic  interest  His  great  work, 
the  Systema  naturaet  ran  through  twelve  editions  during  his 
Ufetime  (xst  ed.  1735,  xath  X768).  Apart  from  his  special  dis- 
coveries in  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  new  q>edes,  the  great  metit  of  Liimaeus  was  his  intro- 
duction of  a  method  of  enumeration  and  classification  which 
may  be  said  to  have  created  systematic  zoology  and  botany 
in  their  i^esent  form,  and  establishes  his  name  ibr  ever  as  the 
great  oiganizer,  the  man  who  recognized  a  great  practical  want 
in  the  use  of  language  and  supplied  it.  Linnaeus  adopted  Ray's 
conception  of  qjcdes,  but  be  made  spedes  a  practical  reality 
by  insisting  that  every  spedei  shall  have  a  double  Latin  name 
— ^the  first  half  to  be  the  name  of  the  genus  common  to  several 
species,  and  the  second  half  to  be  the  specific  name.  Previously 
to  Linnaeus  long  many-worded  names  had  been  used,  sometimes 
with  one  additional  adjective,  sometimes  with  another,  so  that 
no  true  names  were  fixed  and  accepted.  Linnaeus  .by  his 
binomial  system  made  it  possible  to  write  and  «peak  with 
accuracy  of  fmy  given  ^>edes  tff. plant  or  aidmal.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  Adam  of  zoological  sdence.  He  pnxreeded  further 
to  introduce  into  his  enumeration  of  animals  and  plants  a  series 
iA  groups,  viz.  genus,  order,  dass,  which  he  compared  to  the 
Sttbdiviaons  of  an  army  or  the  subdivisions  of  a  territory,  the 
greater  containing  several  of  the  less,  as  follows: — 


Variety. 
Individuum. 


Qasa.  Order.  Geoot.       ^  Species. 

Genu*  sum-  Genus  inter-  Genus  praxi-  Species. 

mum.  medium.        mum. 

Provihcia.    Territorium.  Paroecia.        Pagus.  Domidlium. 

Legio.  Cohon.         Manipulus.    Contubeminm.  Miles. 


Liimaeus  himself  recognized  the  purdy  subjective  character 
of  Us  larger  groups;  for-  him  spedes  were,  however,  objective: 
"  there  are,  "  he  said,  "  just  so  many  spedes  as  in  the  beginning 
the  Infinite  Being  created."  It  was  reserved  for  a  phitoaophic 
zoologist  of  the  19th  centxuy  (Agassiz,  Essay  on  ChssificaUon, 
1859)  to  maintain  that  genus,  order  and  class  woe  also  ob- 
jective facts  capable  of  piedse  estimation  and  valuation.  This 
dimax  was  resched  at  the  very  moment  when  Darwin  was 
publishing  the  Origin  of  Species  (1859),  by  which  universal 
opinion  has  been  brought  to  the  position  that  spedes,  as  well 
as  genem,  oiden  and  classes,  are  the  subjective  expressions  of 


II 
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ft 
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a  vast  ramifying  pedigree  in  which  the  only  objective  exisxenca 
are  individuals,  the  apparent  spedes  as  well  as  higher  groupi 
being  marked  out,  not  by  any  distributive  law,  but  by  tbe  inter- 
action of  living  matter  and  its  physical  environment,  cnnsisg 
the  perdstence  of  some  forms  and  the  destruction  of  vast  serie& 
of  ancestral  intermediate  kinds. 

The  dassification  of  Liimaeus  (from  SysL  Nat.,  xTth  ed, 
1766)  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Aristotle.    It 
is  as  folk>ws~*-the  complete  list  of  Linnaean  genera 
bdng  here  reproduced: — 

Class  I.  M  Aim  ALIA. 

Order  l.  Primates. 

Genera:  Homo,  Simia,  Lemmr,  VespertSio. 
a.  Bruta. 

Gtneni  Eiepkas J   Trickeciu,  Bradypms, 
copkagOt  Mams,  Dasypus. 

3.  Ferais, 
Genera:  Pkoca,  Canis,  Felis,   Viiwrra, 

Ursus,  Diddpkys,  Talpa,  Sorex, 

4.  Glires. 
Genera:  Hystrix,  Lepms,  Castor,  Mus,  Scimm, 

Noctilio. 

5.  Pecora. 
Genera:  Camdus,  Mosekus,  Cervus,  Capm,  (ku. 

Bos. 

6.  Bdluae. 
Genera:  Eqtnu,  Hippopotamus,  Sus,  Xkinoceru. 

„      7.  Cete. 

Genera :  Monodon,  Balaena,  Pkyseter,  Detphimm. 

Class  II.  AvES. 

Order  i.  Auipitret. 

Genera:  Vultur,  Fako,  Strix,  Lanius. 
2.  Picae. 

Genera:  (a)  Trockilus,  Cerikia,  Upupa,  Bmpksfi, 
Sitta,  Orioltts,  Coradas,  Graada,  Corous,  Para- 
disea;  (M  Romphastos,  Trogon,  Psitlaems,  Ooto- 
pkaga.  Picks,  Yunx,  Cncmus,  'Bucco;  (r)  Bmeo- 
ros,  Alcodo,  Mtrops,  Todos. 
II      3*  Anseref, 

Genera:   (a)  Anas,   Merpa,  Pkaelkon,   Plexus: 
(6)    Rkyncops,    Diomedea,.  Aka,    Proceitario. 
Pelecamts,  Lotus,  Sterna,  CUymbms. 
«     4.  Cmllae, 

Genera:  (a)  Pkoenieopierus,  PlataUn,  Paiaimdn, 
Mycterta,  Tantalus,  Ardea,  Recmnmrastm,  &rf» 
pax,  Tringa.  Fulica,  Parra,  Kattus,  Psopin, 
Caneroma;  (h)  Hematopms,  Ckaradniu,  OBb. 
Strutkio. 
„      3.  Callinae, 

Genera:  Didus,  Paso,  Mdeagris^  Ons, 
Tetrao,  Numida. 
„      6.  Passeres. 

Genera:    (a)    Loxia,    Frin^Ua, 
Capriamdgfu,    Binmdo,    ripen;    (c) 
Ampdis,    Tanagra,    Muscieapa;     (^ 
MotaciUa,  Alauda,  Stumus,  CM«a  ~ 

Class  in.  Amphibia. 


TwfdMS, 
Pern, 


Order  1.  ReptiHa-^ 
Genera. 


Testudo,  Draco,  Lacerta,  Bamm. 

»nera:  Crotalus,  Boa,  Cehher,  Angms, 
iaena,  CaecUia, 
„     3.  Nantes. 

Genera  s  Petromyoen,  Batja,  Sfutins, 
LopUus,  Aeipenser,  Cyehpiems,  Batistes,  Os- 
tradon,  Tetrodon,  Dtodon^  Ctnintcms,  Syo- 
gnatksu,  Pepisus. 

Class  IV.  PxsCBS.- 
Order  x.  Apodes. 

Genera;  Mtnraena,  Gymnolus,  TVicktsna,  Amm" 
rkickat,    Ammodytu,    (^iiidinm,    S^omakns, 
Xipkias. 
„     2.  Jupdares. 

Genera:  CoOionymms,   Uranoscapns^   TVacAasas. 
Gadus,  Bienmtu. 

Genera:  Cepola,  Brhemis,  dnjlhains,  Cokm, 

Cottus,  Scorpaonot  Zeus,  Pleurmeaes.Ckaetedm, 
Sparus,  L^frus,  Sdatna^  Perea,  GosSBra^mi. 
Scomber,  Muttus,  THgfa. 
„     4.  Ahdominales. 

Genera:  CMRs,  Amia,  SSturus,  ZeuAis,  Lah- 
caria,  Salmo,  Fistularia,  Ssox,  Elope,  Argio^ 
tina,  Atkerina,  UugU,  Montyrns^  " 
Pelyuemus,  Qmpea,  T^fprinms, 
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Claas  V.  Ihsbcta. 

Order  i.  Coleoplera. 

Geiwn:  fo)  SenrabaMa,  Luennus^  DermaUs^ 
HisUr,  Syrrkus,  Gynnus,  Atkhtms.  Curadio^ 
Silpka,  Coccindla;  (M  Bnukus,  Qustda,  PUnus 
Cmysomda,  H,ispa,  Mdoe.  Tevebruf,  Lampyris^ 
MordtUa,  Slapkyluiits;  (c)  Cerambyx,  L^iura, 
CMtkaris.EiaUr,  Cicindeh,  Buprestis, Dyhicu^^ 
CartUmSt  NtcydaUs,- Forfiada. 
w      3.  Hemiptera. 

C«nera:  BtaUa,  Mantis,  GryOus,  Ftdgora,  Cicada, 
/foloneeta,  Nepa,  Cinux,  Aphis,  CktrmeSt  CoC' 
eus,  TMps, 
t,      3:  LejMopiera, 

Cenera:  PapUio,  S^itsx,  Phalaena. 
„      4.  NewopUra, 

Genera:  Libdlida^  Ephemera,  IfymuieoH,  Pkry- 
fOMea,  Hemerohtus,  Panorpa,  Rapkidia. 
n     5*  Hymetioptefa, 

Genera:   Cynips,    Ttntkredo,  Sirex^  lehneuiftAn, 
S^text  Chrysist  Vespa,  Apis,  Formica,  JdntUla. 
^     6.  Diptva, 

Genera:  Oestrta,  Tiptda,  Jdusea,  Tabauns,  Culex, 
Empis,  Ccnops,  Asilus,  Bombyiius,  Hippcitosta. 
„     7.  Aptera. 

Geoeni:  (a)  Pedibut  sex;  cainte  a  thocace  dis- 
creto:  LepismOt  Ppdura,  TtrmeSt  Pedicu- 
iusj  PuUx. 

(b)  Pcdibus    8-14;   capite  thoraceque  unitis: 

Adanu,    P/uiangmm,    Aranta,    Scorpio, 
Cancer,  Monoctdus,  Omscm. 

(c)  Pedibus  plnribus:  capite  a  thoiace  discreto: 

Scclopendra,  Julus, 

CUsS  VI.  VBRIfB& 

Order  i.  InUslina. 

Genera:   (a)   Pcrtina  lateral!   poro^  Lumbricus, 
SiptiMCMlus,  Faseioia. 
(6)  Impoforata  poro  lateraU  nullo;   Cordius, 
Ascaris,  Hirudo,  Myxine. 
n     a*  MoUu5ca» 

Genera:     (a)    Ore    supero;    basi    ae    affigcnt; 
Actinuif_Ascidia» 
(fc)  Ore  antico;  corpore  pertwo  laterali  fora- 

minulo:  Limtue,  Aplysia,  Doris,  Tethis. 
(e)  Ore    antico;    corpore     tentaculis    antioe 

cincto:  Holothtria,  TerebeUa,  ^ 
(J)  Ore    antico;    corpore    brachiato;    Triton, 

Sepia,  Clio,  fjemaea,  Scytlaea* 
(fi)  Ore   antico;  corpore   pedato:    Aphrodita, 

Nereis. 
(/)  Ore     infero    oentrali:     Medusa,    Asteria, 
Echinus. 
,t     3.  Testacea. 

Genera:  (a)  Multivalvia:  Chiton,  Lepas,  Pholas. 

(k)  Bivalvia  ("Conchas)'.  Mya^  Solen,  TMina,. 

Cardium,    Mactsa,    Panax,  Venus,  Span- 

d^us,    Chama,    Area,    dstna^    Anomia^ 

MytUus,  Pinna. 

(fi)  Umvalvia  apira  n^ulari  {» Cochleae) -.Argp- 


nauta.  Nautilus,  Conusg  Cypraea,  Bum^ 
Volutat     Buccinum,      StromBus,     iiwrex, 
Trockus,  Turbo,  HeUx,  Nerito,  Haliotis. 
(</)  Univalvia  absque   spira  regularit  Patella, 
JDentalium,  Serputa,  Teredo,  SabeUa, 
w     4.  IMhophyta. 

Genera:  TubiporOf  Madrepora,  MiUepoea,  C4U- 
pora. 
n     5.  Zdophyta. 

Genera:  (a)  Fixa.ta:  Tsis,  Corgouia,  Alcyonium, 
Sponna,    Flustra,    Tuhulana,    Cortina, 
Sertmaria,  VorticeUa. 
(&)Locomotiva:    Hydra,    Pennatula,    Taema, 
VoImx,  Furia,  Chaos, 

The  characters  of  the  six  dasscs  are  thus  given  by  Linnaeus: — 

Cor  biloculare,  biaurituffl ;  >  viviparis,  Mammalibusi 

Sang^uine'calido,  rubror  )  oviparb,  Avibus. 

Cor  uniloculare,  uniauritum ;  *  }  putmonc  arbitrario,  Amphibits', 

Sanguine  frigido,  rubro:  1  branchiis  exterait,  Pisctkus. 

Cor  uniloculare,  inauritiim ;  I  Bntennatis,  Insutis; 


Sanie  frigida,  albidai 


tentaculatis,  Vermibus. 


*  The  anatomical  error  in  reference  to  the  auricles  of  Resiles  and 
Batrachtans  on  the  part  of  Linnaeus  is  extremely  interesting,  since 
it  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  most  patent  facts  may  escape  the 
observation  of  even  the  greatest  obsorvcrB,  and  what  an  amount 
of  repeated  dissection  and  unprejudiced  attention  has  been  necessary 
before  the  structure  of  the  commonest  animals  has  become  known. 


Between  Limmeus  and  Oivfer  there  are  no  vety  great  names; 
but  under  the  stimulus  given  by  the  admirable  method  and 
system  of  Linntaeus  .  observation  and  description  nun 
of  new  forms  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  'Aj 
recent  and  fossB,  accumulated.  We  can  only  dte  the  '^  ' 
names  of  Charles  Bonnet  (i7ao-x793)»  the  entomologist,  who 
described  the  reproduction  of  4pMs;  Banks  and  Solander, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  first  voyage(x  768-1 771); 
Thomas  Pennant  (1736^x798),  t]]e  describer  of  the  English 
fauna;  Peter  Simon  Pallas  (X741-181X),  who  specially  extended 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lixmaean  Vermes,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  empress  Catherine  explored  Russia  and  Siberia;  De  Geer 
(1720-X778),  the  entomologist;  Lyoxmet  (X7D7-X789),  the 
author  of  iht  monograph  of  the  anatomy  of  tbe  caterpQlar  of 
CossuS'  Kgniperdus;  Ctivolini  (1756-X8X0),  the  Neapoh'tan 
marine  zoologist  aiid  forenmner  of  Ddla  Chiaje  (fl.  1828); 
O.  F.  MilOer  (1730-X784),  the  descxiber  offttA-miterOligoekaeta; 
Abraham  TYembley  (X700-X784),  the  student  of  HySfa;  and 
O.  F.  Ledermflller  (X719-X769),  the  inventor  of  the  term  In- 
fusoria.  The  effect  of  tiie  TJnnaran  system  upon  the  general 
conceptions  of  soologists  was  ik>  less  marked  than  were  its 
results  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the  accumulation  of  accurately 
observed  details.  The  notion  of  a  soda  naturae,  which  had 
since  the  days  of  classical  antiquity  been  a  part  of  the  general 
philosophy  of  nature  amongst  those  who  occupied  themsdves 
with  such  conceptions,  now  took  a  more  definite  form  In  the 
minds  of  skilled  zoologists.  The  spedes  of  Linnaeus  were 
supposed  to  represent  a  series  of  steps  in  a  scale  of  ascending 
complexity,  and  it  was  thoug^ht  possible  thus  to  arrange  the 
animal  kingdom  in  a  single  series — the  orders  wfthin  the  classes 
succeeding  one  another  in  regular  gradation,  and  the  dasses 
succeeding  one  another  fai  a  similar  rectilinear  progression. 

J.  B.  P.  de  Lamarck  Cx  744-1829)  represents  most  completely, 
both   by  his  development    theory  (to  be  further  Lamankra 
mentioned  bdow)  and  by  his  scheme  of  dasdfica-  ofnaiim 
tion,  the    high-water    mark    of    the    popular    but  "*"•* 
falladou^r  conception  of  a  scala  naturae.     His  dasslfication 
(i8ot-i8i2)  is  as  follows: — 

lavoftabnita* 

X.  Apathetic  Anmals. 
Class  L  iNrusouA. 

Orders:  Nuda,  Appendsadata. 
Class  II.  Polypi. 

Olden:  CUiati  (Raifera),  DenudaU  (Hydnoids),  Vagi- 
naU  {Anthotoa  and  Polyua),  Natautes  (Crinoida). 
Class  ill.  Radiakia. 

Orders:  MoUia  {Acalepkae),  Eekinoderma  Onduding 
Aainiae). 
Class  IV.  TvmcATA. 

Orders:  Botkryllaria,  Ascidia. 
Claas  V.  Vbkiibs. 

Ofders:  MoUes  (Tape*  Worms  and  Fhikai).  Rigiduti 
(Nematoids),  Hisptduli    (Nats,    Ac).    Episoartae 
(Lemaeans,  &c.). 
«       3.  Sensitive  Animals. 

Cbus  VI  Insecta  {Hexapoda). 

Orders:  Aptera,  Diptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera, 
Hymenoiiera,  Newoptera,  Orthopiera,  Goleoptera. 

Class  Vll.  ASACHNIDA. 

Orders:  Antennato-Trachealia  {-Thysanura  and 
Myriaboda),  Exasdeunato-Trachealia,  Exantennato- 
Branchialia. 

Class  VIII.  CtUSTACSA. 

Orders:  Heterobranchia  (Branchiopoda,  Isopoda,  Am- 
j^tpoda,  Stomapoda),  Homobranchui  {Decapoda). 
Class  DC  Amnblida. 

Orders;  Apoda,  Antennaia,  Sedeutaria* 
Class  X.  CiaaiPBoiA. 

Orders:  SessUia,  Peduncidata. 
Class  XI  CoNcniPBRA. 

Orders:  Dimyoria,  Monomyaria. 

Class  XII.  MOLLUSCA. 

Orders:  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  TracheKpodd,  Cepha- 
lopoda, Heteropoda: 


Vertsbrala. 

3.  Intelligent  Aninuds. 
Class  XIII.  Fishes. 
,,    XIV.  Rbptilbs. 


Class  XV.  Bians. 
..  XVI.  Mammaia. 
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The  enumeration  of  oixlen  above  given  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  relating 
to  the  lower  forms  of  life  during  the  fifty  odd  years  which  inter* 
vened  between  Linnaeus  and  I^marck.  The  number  of  genera 
recognised  by  Lamarck  is  more  than  ten.  times  as  great  as  that 
recoidcd  by  Linnaeus. 

We  have  mentioned  Lamarck  before  his  great  contemporaiy 
Cuvier  because,  in  spite  of  his  valuable  philosophical  doctrine 
of  development,  he  was,  as  compared  with  Cuvier  and  estimated 
as  a  systematic  zoologist,  a  liiere  enlargement  and  logical  out- 
come of  Linnaeus. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  G.  L.  Cuvier  (i  769-1833)  is  that  he 
started  a  new  view  as  to  the  relationship  of  animals,  which  he 
QffUg^  may  be  said  in  a  large  measure  to  have  demon- 
strated as  true  by  his  own  anatomical  researches.  He 
opposed  the  scala  naturae  theory,  and  recognized  four  distinct 
and  divergent  branches  or  embranchement,  as  he  called  them, 
in  each  of  which  be  arranged  a  certain  number  of  the  Linns  ran 
dasaes,  or  similar  classes.  The  embranckemens  were  charac- 
terized each  by  a  different  type  of  anatomical  structure.  Cuvier 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  branching  tree-Uke  arrangement 
of  the  classes  and  orders  of  animals  now  recognized  as  being 
the  necessary  result  of  attempts  to  represent  what  is  practically 
a  genealogical  tree  or  pedigree.  Apart  from  this,  Cuvier  was 
a  keen-sighted  and  enthusiastic  anatomist  of  great  skill  and 
industry.  It  is  astonishing  bow  many  good  observers  it  re- 
quires U>  dissect  and  draw  and  record  over  and  over  again  the 
structure  of  an  animal  before  an  approximately  correct  account 
of  it  is  obtained.  Cuvier  dissected  many  Molluscs  and  other 
animals  whidi  had  not  previously  been  anatomized;  of  others 
he  gave  more  correct  accounts  than  had  been  given  by  earlier 
writers.  Another  spedal  distinction  of  Cuvier  is  his  remarkable 
work  in  comparing  extinct  with  recent  organisms,  his  descriptions 
of  the  fossil  Mammalia  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  his  general  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  recent  animals  to  the  reconstruction  of 
extinct  oneSi  as  indicated  by  fragments  only  of  their  skeletons. 

It  was  in  iSrs  that  Cuvier  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris  his  views  on  the  classification  of  animals. 
He  says: — 

"  Si  Ton  considire  le  r^ne  animal  d'aprb  les  prindpcs  que  noas 
venons  de  poser,  en  se  debarassant  des  pr^jugte  ftaUb  aur  les 
divisions  anctcnncment  admises,  en  n'ayant  ^rd  qu'  k  rocganisa- 
tion  et  4  la  nature  dcs  animaux,  et  non  pas  k  leur  grandeur,  k  leur 
utility,  au  plus  ou  motns  de  connaissance  que  nous  en  avons,  ni  k 


totttes  lea  autres  droonsuncea  aoceaaoirea,  on  tiouvera  qu'il  exiate 
quatre  f onnes  jpriiicipalcs,  quatre  plans  g^nteiux,  ai  Ton  peut  a'ex* 
primer  ainsi,  (Taprte  leaqucls  tous  les  animaux  aeroblent  avoir  ete 
modeMa  et  dont  lea  divisions  ult^rieurea,  de  quekiue  titre  que  les 
naturalistes  les  aient  dfcor£es,  ne  sont  que  dei  modtficatbns  assez 
lig^res.  fondfes  aur  le  diveloppement,  ou  I'additton  de  quelquea 
oarties  oui  ne  chansent  rien  k  i'csaenoe  du  plan." 
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parties  qui  ne  changent  rien  k  I'csaenoe  du  plan.' 

His  clsssification  as  finally  elaborated  in  Le  BJtpu 
Animal  (Paris,  1829)  is  as  foUows:— 

First  Branch.    Anlmalia  Vertebrata. 
Class  I.  Mammalia. 

Orders:  B*ma«o,  Qnadrumana^  Camtporat  Marsu^uUia, 
RodentiOf  BdetUata^  Packydermata,  RMminaiUia,  Celacea. 

Class  II.  B»DS.  ^    „ 

Orders:  AceipUns^  Passeres^  Scansores^  Gaihnae,  CraUae, 
Palmipedes. 
Class  111.  RapTiLiA. 

Orders:  CheUmia,  Sauria,  Opkidia,  Batrackia, 
Class  IV.  FlSBBS.  ^  ,.      ,. 

Orden:  (a)  AcanOtepterypi,  Abdemimates,  Subbracku, 
A  pedes,  Lophobranchii,  PUetegnaOU;  (jb)  Sturiones, 
SelackH,  Cydoslomi, 

Second  Branch.    Anhnalla  MoUnaca. 
Class  I.  CBniALoroDA. 
Claaa  11.  PTBaoroDA. 
Claas  in.  GASTaopooA.  . .     ...       , .     «    . 

Orders:  Pnlmenala,  Nwdibranekia,  Inferobranchia,  Tectt- 
branckia,  Heteropoda,  Pectinibnnekia,   Tubnlibranckia, 
SciUibranekia,  Cydebranckia. 
Class  IV.  AcaniALA. 

Orders:  Testaeea,  Ttmicata, 
Claaa  V.  Brachiopooa. 
Claaa  VI.  CiaauopooA. 


Third  Branch.    AnlmaUa  Aitlcalata. 
Claaa  I.  Annblioes. 

Orders*'  Tubicetae,  Ihrsibranckiaet  Abranckiae. 
Claaa  II.  Ceustacba. 

Orden:    (a)    Malacostraca:  Deea^oda,   Stemmp^dn,  Aee^ 
Mpoda,    Laemodipodat    Isopeaa;    {b)    EatoiDostrBca: 
Brancktopeda,  Poeetlopoda,  Trilebme- 
Claaa  III.  Abacuniobs. 

Ordera:  Pulmonariae^  Trackeanae, 
Claaa  IV.  Insects. 

Ordera:  Mynapoda,  TkysanurOt  Panuiktt  SneSona,  CoUe- 
ptera,  Orlkeptera,  Hemiptera,  NeurepUra,  Hymtmopkim, 
Lepidopiertt,  Rhpiptera,  Diptera, 
Fourth  Branch.    AoiaiaUa  Radlata. 
Claaa  I.  Echinoobbms. 

Orden.  PedtuUala,  Apodd. 
Claaa  II  Intbstinal  Worms. 

Orden;  NemaUndeat  Parenckymaleta, 
Claaa  III.  Acalbphab. 

Orden.  Simplices,  Hydrestaiicae. 
Claaa  IV  Polypi  (including  the  CeeUnlera  of  later  aiitbcritiea 
and  the  Pelyeoa^. 
Orden:  Gsmoif,  Getattmosi,  Pfilypiani. 
Class  V.  Infusoria. 

Orden:  Rotifera,  Hemegenea  (this  inclodea  the  Preteaea 
of  recent  writen  and  aome  Prole^yta)M 

The  leading  idea  of  Cuvier,  his  four  embrandkmens,  was  coo- 
firmed  by  the  Rusao-German  naturalist  Von  Baer  (i  792-1876), 
who  adopted  Cuvier's  divislons»  speaking  of  them  aa  v^^m^ 
the  peripheric,  the  longitudinal,  the  massive,  and  the 
vertebrate  types  of  structure.  Von  Bacr,  however,  has  anothcf 
place  in  the  history  of  zoology,  being  the  first  and  moat  striking 
figure  in  the  introduction  of  embryoJogy  into  the  consideratioo 
of  the  relations  of  animals  to  one  another. 


Cuvier  may  be  rsgarded  aa  ike  aookigiat  by  whom  anatomy 
made  the  one  important  guide  to  the  andcrstandinff  of  the  reU' 
tions  of  animals.  But  the  bdief,  dating  from  Malpighi 
(1670),  that  there  is  a  relationship  to  be  discovctcd, 
ana  not  merely  a  haphazard  oongregatioo  of  vaiieties  01 
structure  to  be  claasified,  had  previousljr  gained  nound. 
Cuvier  was  familiar  with  the  ^wculationa  d  toe  "  Natur-phikv 
sophen,'*  and  with  the  doctrine  of  transmutation  and  filiatioa  by 
wbidi  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  exiating  animal  foni& 
The  noble  aim  of  P.  W.  J.  Schdliog,  **  daa  ganze  System  dcr  Katv- 
lehre  von  dem  Geaetie  der  Schwcn  bia  zu  den  Bildnnsstriebni 
der  Orpnismus  als  ein  ornniscbea  Ganze  darzustdka/'  aduch 
has  uhnnately  been  realized  through  Darwin,  waa  a  general  one 
among  the  adentific  men  of  the  year  1800.  Lamazot  acceded 
the  development  theory  fully,  and  pushed  hia  spcculatioas 
far  beyond  the  realm  of  fact.  The  more  cautious  Cuvier  adopted 
a  view  of  the  relationships  of  animals  which,  whilst  denyiag  genetic 
connemon  as  the  exphinatk>n.  recognized  an  essential  identity  of 
structure  throughout  whole  groups  of  aumals.  This  identity  was 
held  to  be  due  to  an  ultimate  law  of  nature  or  the  Creator's  plan. 
The  tiadna  out  of  this  identity  in  divenity,  whether  regarded  as 
evidence  of  blood-relationship  or  aa  a  remarkable  display  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator  in  varying  the  details  whilst  retainioe 
the  essential,  became  at  this  penod  a  special  pursuit,  to  wkka 
Goethe,  the  poet,  who  himself  contributed  importantly  to  it,  gave 
the  name  "morphology."  C  F.  Wolff.  Goethe  andOkca  share 
the  credit  of  having  initiated  theae  views,  in  regard  eapecially 
to  the  atnicture  of  flowering  planta  and  the  Vertebiatie  aknlL 
Cttvier'a  doctrine  of  four  plana  oiatructure  waa  caaentially  a  taorpho' 
logical  one,  and  ao  waa  the  atngle-acale  doctrine  of  BufFoa  and 
Lamarck,  to  which  it  waa  oppoaed.  Cuvier'a  morphological  doctrine 
received  ita  fullest  devetopment  in  the  principle  of  the  **  conrb- 
tion  of  parts,"  whkrh  he  applied  to  palacontoragkal  invesdgatioa, 
namely,  that  eveiy  animal  ia  a  definite  whole,  and  that  no  part 
can  be  varied  without  entailing  correlated  and  law-abiding  varia> 
tiona  in  other  parta,  ao  that  from  a  fragment  it  ahould  be  poaaible. 
had  we  a  full  knowledge  of  the  lawa  of  animal  structure  or  mwpbo. 
logy,  to  reconstruct  the  whde  Here  Cuvier  waa  imperfectly 
formulating,  without  recogniring  the  teal  physica]  faaab  of  the 
[rfienomena,  the  reaulta  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  which  were  sub- 
sequently investigated  and  brought  to  bear  on  tba  problesaa  of 
ammal  atnicture  by  Darwin. 

Sir  Richard  Owen  (i8o4-i89a)  may  be  regarded  as  the  fore- 
most of  Cuvier's  disdples.  Owen  not  only  occupied 
with  the  dissection  of  rare  animals,  such  as  the  Peariy 
Nautilus,  Lta^ai^,  LsmutuSf  ProiopteruSt  Apteryx,  ftc, 
and  with  the  description  and  reconstructioo  of  extinct  reptiles^ 
birds  and  mammals — following  the  Cuvierian  traditJoar— but 
gave  precision  and  currency  to  the  morphological  doctrines 
whkh  had  taken  their  rise  in  the  beginning  of  the  oentufj  by 
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the  iAtroducUoA  of  two  tenns^  *  homology  **  mnd  "  analogy, 
which  were  defined  so  as  to  express  two  diffexent  kinds  of  agree- 
ment in  animal  structures,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  such 
"  tiounten  ci  thought,"  had  been  liitherto  continually  confused. 

Analdgous  ttructurea  ia  any  two  animab  compared  were  by 
Owen  defined  as  ■tnictdres  p<»rfonniog  aimilar  functions^  but  not 
neoesaahly  derived  from  the  modification  of  one  and  the  tame 
part  in  the  "  plan  "  or  **  archetype  "  according  to  which  the  two 
animals  compared,  were  suppoeed  to  be  conitnicted.  Bcwuiotous 
structures  were  such  as,  though  greatly  differing  ia  appearance 
and  detail  from  one  another,  and  though  performing  widely  ditferent 
functions,  yet  were  capable  of  being  shown  by  adequate  study 
of  a  series  of  intermediate  forms  to  be  derived  from  one  and  the 
lame  part  or  organ  of  the  "  i:4an-form  "  or  **  archetype."  It  is 
not  easy  to  exaggerate'  the  service  rendered  by  Owen  to  the  study 
of  soology  by  the  introduction  of  this  apparently  small 
piece  of  verbal  mechanism;  it  takes  place  with  the  dassifi- 
catory  terms  of  Linnaeus.  And,  though  the  conceptions  of  '*  arche- 
typal morphology,"  to  which  it  had  reference,  are  now  abandoned 
in  favour  of  a  genetic  roorphok>gy,  yet  we  should  remember,  in 
estimating  the  value  of  this  and  01  other  ueculatioas  which  have 
given  place  to  new  views  in  the  history  of  idence,  the  words  of 
the  great  reformer  himself.  "  Enroneods  Observations  are  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  since  they  often 
persist  for  a  long  time.  But  erroneous  theories,  when  they  are 
supported  by  facts,  do  little  harm,  since  every  one  takes  a  faMlthy 
pleasure  in  proving  their  falsity  "  (Darwin).  Owen's  definition  of 
analogous  structures  holds  good  at  the  psescnt  day.  His  homo- 
logous structures  are  now  spoken  of  as  "  homogenetic  "  structures, 
the  idea  of  community  of  representation  in  aa  archetype  giving 
place  to  commuoity  of  derivation  from  a  single  representative 
structure  present  in  a  common  ancestor.  Darwiraaa  morphology 
has  further  rendered  necessary  the  introduction  of  the  terms  "  homo- 
plasy  "  and  "  homopUstic"  <E.  Ray  Lankester,  in  Amn.  md  Mat, 
If  at.  Hist.  1870)  to  express  that  close  agreement  in  /prm  which 
amy  be  attaioea  in  the  course  of  evolutional  changes  by  organs  or 
parts  in  two  animab  which  have  been  subjected  to  similar  moulding 
conditions  of  the  environment,  but  have  not  a  dose  genetic  com- 
munity of  origin!  to  account  for  their  similarity  in  form  and  struc- 
ture, although  they  have  a  certain  identity  m  primitive  quality 
which  U  accountable  for  the  agreement  of  their  response  to  similar 
moulding  conditions. 

The  daasification  adopted  by  Owen  In  his  lectures  (1S55) 
Over's  does  net  adequately  illustrate  the  progress  of  soological 
cfasaM-  knowledge  between  Cuvier's  death  and  that  date,  but, 
*''''*'       luch  as  it  is,  it  is  worth  dting  here. 

Fftit^:  Vartebrata  (Afyskncs^Aato,  Owen). 

Classes:  Mammalia,  Aves,  Rsptuja,  Piscbs. 
Prorinu:  Axtlculata. 

Classes:  AsACMKinA,  Insecta  (including  Sub^Classes  Mrria- 
poda,  Hexapoda),  CausTACBA  (includin|^  Sub-Cbsses  Bnto- 
mostraeat    Maiac0stra€a),    EnzoA    (Eptsootic    Ctttsiaeea), 
Anneixata  (Cnaetopods  and  Leeches),  CiKaxRoiA. 
ProHttu:  Uollusca. 

Classes:  Gbphalok>da, Casterofoda,  PTERoroDA,  Lamelli- 

BRANCHIATA,  BRACKIOPOOA,  TuMICATA. 

Pronnu:  .Radiata. 

Sub-Pronnct:    Radiaria. 

Classes:  Echinooermata,  Brtozoa,  Antbozoa,  Aca- 

LBPBAB,  HTOROZOA. 

Suh-Prmnee:   Eatesoa. 

Classes:  OoBLBLiiiNrHAi  Stbrblkintha. 
Sub-PfOBtncc*  Infusoria* 

Cbsses:  Rotipera,  Polycastru  (tht  Protatec  of  recent 
authors). 

The  real  centre  of  progress  of  systematic  zoology  .was  no 
longer  in  France  nor  with  the  disdples  of  Cuvier  in  England, 
but  after  his  death  moved  to  Germany.  The  wave  of  mor- 
I^ological  speculation,  with  its  outcome  of  new  ^tems  and  new 
theories  of  dassification  (see  Agas»z,  Essay  en  Classification, 
}^S9)t  which  were  as  numerous  as  the  professors  of  zoological 
sdenoe,  was  necessarily  succeeded  in  the  true  progress  of  the 
idence  by  a  period  of  minuter  study  in  which  the  microscope, 
the  discovery  of  embryological  histories,  and  the  all-important 
cell-theory  came  to  swell  the  stream  of  exact  knowledge. 

Ihe  greatest  of  all  investigators  of  aninud  structure  in  the 
XQth  century  was  Jobann  Milller  (1801-1858),  the  successor  in 
Germany  of  the  anatomists  Rathke  (1793-1860) 
and  Meckel  (1781-1833).  His  true  greatness  can 
<»Iy  be  estimated  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  vg%  % 
great  teacher  not  only  of  human  and  comparative  anJlomy 
•nd  zoology  but  also  of  physiology,  and  that  nearly  all  the  most 


distinguished  German  zoologists  and  physiologists  of  the  period 
1850  to  X870  wcra  his  pupUs  and  acknowledged  his  leader- 
ship. The  most  striking  feature  about  Johann  MiiUer'a  work, 
apart  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  point  of  view,  in  which 
he  added  to  th^  anatomical  and  morpholoKwal  ideas  of  Cuvier 
a  consideration  of  physiology,  embryology  and  micnsooi^ 
structure,  was  the  extraordinary  accuracy,  facility  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  recorded  observations.  He  could  do  more  with 
a  single  ^)e(imen  of  a  rare  aninud  (eg.  in  his  memoir  on 
Ampkimms,  Berlin,  1844)  in  the  way  of  making  out  its  amiplete 
structure  than  the  ablest  of  his  contemporariea  or  aoooessors 
could  do  with  a  plethon.  His  power  of  r^pid  and  exhaustive 
obaervalion  and  of  accurate  pictorial  reproduction  was  pbeno> 
menaL  His  most  important  memoirs,  besides  that .  jtat 
mentioned,  are  those  on  the  anatomy  and  dassificsdon  of 
Fishes,  on  the  Caedlians  and  on  tiie  developmiental  history 
of  the  Echinoderms. 

A  name  which  is  apt  to  be  ioigptiai.  in  the  period  between 
Cuvier  and  Darwin,  because  its  possessor  occupie(|  ui  iMiated 
position  in  England  and  was  not  borne  up  by  any  j^  y. 
great  school  or  university,  is  that  of  Jolm  VaughaiP^  nVm^ 
Thompaon  (i77^x847)»  an  army  fluz^eon,  who  in  1816  ^**' 
became  district  medical  inspector  at  Cork,  and  then  took  to  the 
study  of  marine  Invertebrata  by  the  tad  of  the  microscope. 
Thompson  made  three  great  discoveries,  which  seem  to  have 
fallen  in  his  way  in  the  most  natural  and  simple  manner,  but 
must  be  regarded  really  aa  the  outoome  of  extnu)tdinaxy  gauus. 
He  showed  (1830)  that  the  organisms  like  Flustra  are  not 
hydroid  Polyps,  but  of  a  more  complex  structure  resembling 
Molluscs,  and  be  gave  them  the  name  Poiyzoa  Ije  discovered 
(1823)  the  Peniacrinus  europaeus,  and  showed  that  it  was 
the  larval  form  of  the  Feather-Star  AuJiedon  .{CamatHh), 
He  upset  (1830)  Cuvier's  retention  of  the' Cindpedes  amonc 
McUusca,  and  hii  subsequent  treatment  of  them  as  an  isolated 
class,  by  showing  that  they  begin  life  as  free-swimming 
Crustacea  identical  with  the  young  forms  of  other  Cru^acea, 
Vaughan  Thompson  is  a  type  of  the  marine  zoologists,  such  as 
Dalyell,  Michael  Sars,  P.  J.  Van  Beneden,  ClaparMe,  and  Allman, 
who  during  the  19th  century  approached  the  study  of  the  lower 
marine  organisms  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  Trembley 
and  Sch&ffer  in  the  i8th  century,  and  Swanunerdam  in  the  X7th, 
gave  themsdwi  to  the  ftudy  of  the  minute  fresh-water  forms 
of  animal  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  to  givt  due  oonsidera^on 
to  all  the  names  in  the  army  of  anatomical  and  embryobgical 
students  of  the  middle  third  of  the  19th  century  whose  labours 
bore  fruit  in  the  modification  of  zoological  theories  and  in  the 
building  Up  of  a  true  classification  of  iemlmals.  Their  results 
are  best  summed  up  in  the  three  schemes  of  classification  which 
follow  below— those  of  Rudolph  Leuckart  (1823-1896),  Henri 
Mihie-Edwards  (2800-1884),  and  T.  H.  Huxley  (1825-1895),  all 
of  whom  individually  contributed  very  greatly  by  thehr  special 
discoveries  and  researches  to  the  faicrease  of  exact  knowledge. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  were  various  schemes  of  da^- 
fication  whidi  were  based,  not  on  a  consideration  of  the  entire 
structure  of  eadi  animal,  but  on  the  variations  of  a 
single  organ,  or  on  the  really  non-significant  fact  of 
the  structure  of  the  egg.  AH  such  single-fact  systems 
have  proved  to  be  departures  from  the  true  line  of  J^^^ 
growth  of  the  soological  system  which  was  shaping 
itself  year  by  year--unknown  to  thoae  who  so  shaped  it— as  a 
genealogical  tree.  They  were  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  relationships  of  aninuds  by  "  royal  roads  ";  thdr 
f oUowers  were  landed  in  barren  wastes. 

R.  Leuckart's  classification  (Die  Morpkdof^  und 
die  Vertpandlsckaftsverkdltnisse  der  Vfirbettasen  Tkitre^ 
Brunswick,  1848)  is  as  foUows>— 

Type  I.  Coelenterata. 
ClsMt.  Pocvn. 

Orders:  AntJunoa  and  C:^icn9a* 
„    II.  Acalepiiab« 

Orders:  Dt^opkorae  waA  Ctenopko^mm 


Type4-  Afdmyoda. 

.,     II.  IMSKTA. 

Orden;  Uyii^tia, . 
Trpa  S  Hdluu. 


ind  Utlaadtaa. 
IncfaiUa   t4«m,  Lair.; 


Aitiilat  laA  Saifat. 


fxda.  Cu 


(Nk  nHciillr  dak  ^th.) 

The  ciasaifiuUDD  ^ven  by  Henri  liUliK-Edwudi 
'  (Cmri  eUmailairt  HHi^tat  SaluttlU,  Pub,  18]]) 
b  «  foUowi: — 


Unida,  Ff  fnaitntwiltS,  Cm- 


<Men:   AUKlkopUrmi,  AUnmimaUj,  Sui- 
hatldi.  Aftdti.  LspIiiniHt".  I'lKliifuUi 
SectlDil  9.  CtuminpUrytii. 
Ordta:  Sbirmiti,  AduUi,  C^dwMiii. 


Sub-Bm 

C|U1  1.  IKJSCTA. 

Orden  1  CUoMers.     Ortluplfni.     Nnnplm. 
HymtnatUm.   Ltpiioplm,    HimipUrt.   Di- 

tUra,  XMpipkn,  Atuflnn,  Tkymm. 


Onkn:  Qilnaia,    PkyOifJa    uid    tnla- 

Sectkm,.  _    . 
Orden:  Cfpttata,   CIsdmra,  Siftausuma, 
■Ltnutiia.  CimfHa, 
SMtkia  5.  Xipitnm. 
.t-  -■ .V.J.  .-11 „  ,j(  jjium  j^  ^  „„!, 


fDw  flcdala  oi  the  ctuH  vbldi  loDnr  u 


n  ill-  TUUU.UU*. 

linch  III.  KilMOMUto  or  ttathiMi 
Sub-Bnoch  r.  HoOiua  fmocr, 
Clu>  I.  ClrBALorODA.  Ct 

..     I).  PniDPODA. 

Sub-Bnncb  1.  HoUaiealds*. 


Sub-Bnnd 
CUnl 


CUa  II.  Bannu. 
a  111.  Couu-Au 


la  Eogluid  T.  H.  Hnilejr  adopled  !a  hi)  leciuis 
(1S69)  A  dasufication  which  wai  in  mADy  nqiccti 
limiUr  to  both  of  Ihd  fongfHQf,  but  embodied  ifti- 
'   ofhiiowiL   It ii u fi^n.'— 


Sub-Kincdofn  Vlll. 


PnAoi 

1:  PlKU.AHr>IUIA,RHPTU.IA.AvD.MuiMAUA- 

We  now  tnin  it  tae  period  when  the  doctrine  of  oifMi 
evolution  has  atiblubed  by  Darwiii,  ud  vriien  nUoniBJ 
being  convinced  by  kim  u  Ibey  had  not  bem  bf  ike  Vof 
nutttioniMa  of  £(^  yem'  eiriier  dale,  woe  aMBpiDed  te  Ufa 
an  cndidy  ue*  view  of  the  lignificaiKO  of  BO  altBiipli  K 


t  Huxley — had  been   tepeUed  by  tbe  a 


Tlie  eflotta  ol  the  beat  Diiuib  ii 
dlitclod  for  thirty  yean  o 
with  iocrcawd  accuracy  and  miDutenea  the  a 
tun,  micnjKspic  and  groat,  of  all  powible  fonns  ct 
animals,  and  not  only  oi  the  aduii  atrvcturv  bat  erf  tbe  B^ 
ol  development  of  Ibat  atructure  in  the  grairib  of  e*[b  tef 
of  oTBaniam  (com  ibe  egg  to  milufity.    Putting  uide  Itaticic    I 
tbcorica,  tfae«  ohsnvtn  endeavound  to  give  in  tbeit  di»     ' 
ficatioai  a  siHctJy  objeciivg  lepmcstatian  of  tbe  tads  ^     1 
animal  itiucture  and  dF  the  auucturai  reUtloaahipa  of  >-'-—'■ 
to  one  another  capable  of  denwnsmtion.    Tlie  gicnqa  >i'M 
gnupi  adopted  for  Ihii  purpose  were  neoaaaiily  wAoiitf  J 
•ymmetty;  (he  whole  lyilem  preaented  1  ttranpjy  iitff-* 
diarainer.    From  lime  to  lime  efforts  were  made  by  tben  v^ 
believed  ihal  the  Creator   must  h»ve  followed  m 
lyalem  in  his  production   of  p'*^'"*"^*  to    foice  oi«  0 
artificial,  neatly  balanced  scheme  of  daastficalieii.  tq 
loological  world.    The  last  of  these  was  that  of  Louis 
(1B07-1873),    who,    whilst    surveying   (11    previoni 
"     "  ns,   propounded   a   scheme   of    his    own 
Ciaisificatiimt  1859),  in  ^hich,  1 


;  applies 


I,  the  h 


(hat  sub-kin^oms,  classes,  orders  and  faniB^  l^ve  a  in 
existence,  and  that  it  is  poasible  to  ascertain  aikl  drCTrrnT.-^ 
characters  which  are  of  dass  value,  othera  which  are  dJ}  a 
ordinal  value,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  classea  of  one  sob^Li:^* 
should  on  paper,  and  in  nature  actually  do,  correspaoJ  -  . 
relative  value  to  those  of  another  sub-kingdom,  knd  the  oeis  ' 
ol  any  one  daas  almOaily  should  be  ao  talica  ai  to  be  «f  a^    | 
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nliK  Willi  tboM  ol  iBoUwi  du*,  *biI  hive  beta  mcUuUy  la 


took  » 


t  few  yean  to  prodoa 


ID  tcccptcd  DlT- 

Bhhi        winlsm  tlut  the  lutunJ  dAsii£catioa  of  uumttit 

^t^a^t     after  which  coUectara  ubd  uulomuU,  morptwlofpiU, 

:.-.     JJJJ!^     phihwophere  »b<1  embiyologBti  had  b«D  B  long 

fttriviog,  wu  DDthfng  pun  dot  ku  than  a  gcne^ 

lofiaJ  treCi  wiih  breakfl  and  E&pa  of  varioiu  extent  in  Lti  record. 

-  The  Cadi  o[  the  telatioB»hip«  o(  aniouli  to  one  another,  which 
had  been  IIC*t«d  u  the  autCDiM  of  an  humitable  law  by  matt 

-•^    tcokigiM»  and  glibly  eipUined  by  the  uajucendental  motpho* 
legistS}  were  unonsat  the  moit  poweriid  argamenu  in  s^iport 
ot  Datwin'i  thtoty,  >tace  they,  together  with  all  otbs  vital 
phenomena,  trceivcd  a  lufficient  explanation  throu^  it.     It 
~      is  to  be  noted  that,  whilat  the  loological  lyMem  took  Ihs  fonn 
oi  >  genealogical  tree,  with  mala  item  and  nnmcrous  diverging 
bnacbo,  the  actual  iorm  of  that  tree,  its  limitation  loacotaui 
<r--     Bomber  of  bnnchet  cotieaponding  to  i  limited  number  of  diver- 
gence) in  structure,  came  to  be  regarded  ai  the  nccesury 
coatequence  ot  the  operation  of  the  phyiioKhemical  laws  oI 
the  utdverse,  and  it  waa  recognized  that  the  ultimate  eiplauation 
oi  that  liraitatioa  ia  to  be  found  ouly  in  the  constitution  of 
.    matter  Itself. 
-'''        The  fini  naturaUtt  to  put  Into  practical  form  the  con»e- 
quences  d  the  new  theoo'.  in  lo  far  as  it  affected  xoologicat 
■■^-     ,[,.  ..,      duiiScUioB,  w«  Ernst  Haickej  of  Jena  (b.  liu), 
who  in  1866,  seven  yean  after  the  publication  of 
Darwin'a  Oriptt  if  Sptcia,  published  hii  luggeitivc  Gtnadii 
^''    Uerpkelepc.     Haickrf  Introduced  bito  daisihcaiion  anumlicr 
i.T .    oC  (enu  intended  to  bdicate  the  branchings  of  a  genealogical 
tret.     The  whole  "ayatem"  ot  scheme  of  classification  was 
"'    terined  a  genealotical  tree  (51«iin&iHiii];  the  main  branchei 
-■'    were  termed"  phyla,"  their  branchings  "  sub-phyla";  the  gre»t 
s '-     branches  ol    the  lub-phyU   were   termed   "dadl,"  and    the 
tr'    "cUdi"  divided  into  "  clisaes,"  these  into  sub^clasaes,  these 

Olden  into  Iribea,  tribea  into  families,  families  into  genera. 

■3t  -     leDcn  into  spedea.    Additional  btanchings  could  be  indicated 

r-     by  limilai  terms  where  necesaaty.     There  was  no  attempt  in 

'     Haackel'i  use  of  these  terms  to  make  them  exactly  or  more  than 

:,-■ '    apptoiiioately  equal    In    significance;    such    attempts    were 

. .:-    durly  futile  and  unimportant  where  the  purpow  was  the 

.•;     ethibition  of  Unea  ol.desccnl,  and  vbeieno  natunl  equality  of 

-j'    groups  was  lo  be  expected  a  liypullitii.    Haeckel's  clas^fica- 

-.-■'-    lion  of  ]S66  was  only  a  firat  attempt.    In  the  edition  of  the 

ur'     Saurlitht  SekBpliaitiiuhUlitt  published  in  t86i  he  made  a 

great  advance  u)  his  genealogical  classification,  since  he  now 

hitroduced  the  results  cj  the  eiiraoidinary  activity  tn  the  study 

of  CRibiyology  whi(4  foDowed  On  the  puftbcalion  of  the  Oritin 

'  ^  The  pre-Darwinlan  lyttemalisti  tfaict  the  Ifane  ol  Von  Baer  had 

-  ~  attached  very  great  importance  to  eirbiyidDiKsi  facts,  holding  that 

■y-~  the  ifagei  In  an  animal's  dcvriopnent  were  often  more  uEnincant 

,-;  el  its  true  affinities  than  its  adult  tlnictuie.    Von  Baer  had  nined 

.  f.  lunmoua  auppoR  for  hb  dictum.  "  Die  EniwirkeluntifeKhichte 
iM  der  wahre  Lkhtlrtger  far  UntemcbuDgen  dber  ornnacfae 

,  Kerpet."    Thna  J.  MUlkr's  studiea  on  the  larvat  forms  of  Echiso- 

,1  ddiu  and  the  discoveries  of  Vaughan  Thomnaon  were  appreciated. 

„  -:.  But  Ii  vaa  only  after  Dtrwin  that  (he  celMheon  of  Schwann  was 

- '  eictendcd  to  the  embrytiloty  of  rhe  animal  ldiigd«n  generally,  and 

'' .  that  the  kDowkte  of  the  developiaeat  of  an  animal  became  a 

''  hanWhe  of  the  way  in  which  the  millkini  of  cdh  of  which  its 

\  I  ■  ny  Is  conpoaed  take  their  origin  by  Gsskm  from  a  smaller  namber 

-  el  celh.  and  theual  last  from  the  sinEk  egg-cell.  KcUliker  (Onrfp^ 
.  wnlif  Creialeac^,  iBu).  Remak  Qtori^Mvnf  ^f*r  1^.  iSjo], 
'.      and  others  had  laid  (he  to— "" ' '  •'■-  ' '-■—=-  —■ — ' 


>1  Ascidian 


I  KovalCTiky.by  his  accouols  of  the  develo| 
iDd  ol  Amikimui  (1M6),  who  really  mat 

. -., J  itrKl  and  crunpleie  cellubr  embryoloity  • 

mifuli  iiai  as  necessary  and  fruible  a  factor  In  the  compfeheniia 

«  their  relationships  as  at  Ibe  Ijtginning  of  the  cvntvty  the  eoar 

„."     auimy  had  been  shown  to  beby  CuvScr.     Kovalrvdiy-a  woi 

,  >^'     appeared  between  the  dataa  of  the  CtmnOl  llw^Hbtk  and  1) 


Baeckel's  second  pedigree  ia  a>  foUowi; — 


m.™.  Jl» 


t-. 


FlalyiamBOli 

ri/tmalMmiiUli 


I  StirciniHiliia. 

ILcmcttitnuuliia. 

SCKUiiUi. 

'  Ctfitalotadt. 


-jJVyrufUda. 


The 


f«JAJ«a. 

Ll^nlfig. 
In  npwuuting  pictoriatly  the  gnupa  of  the  animal  I 
as  the  bnuichea  of  a  tree,  it  becomes  obvknis  Ihi 
may  be  diawn,  not  merely  between  the  indivi 
main  branches,  but  fuithei  as  to  the  level  al  « 
they  nte  given  off  fiom  the  toain  stem,  so  that 
branch  or  set  of  branches  may  be  marked  off  a: 
kmglng  la  an  earlier  or  lower  level  than  anoUii 
of  branches;  and  the  same  ptan  may  be  adc 
with  regard  lo  the  clades,  classes  and  smallei  I 
term  "  grade  "  was  introduced  by  Ray  Lankeater  ("  Notes  on 
Embryology  and  Classification,"  in  Qiaarl.  Jatml  Micr.  S<i~ 
1877),  to  indicate  this  giving  oH  id  branches  at  a  higher  or 
lower,  i.t.  a  later  or  earlier,  level  of  a  maiB  item.'  The  mech- 
anism lor  the  statement  of  the  geneaki^cil  reUtioniUps  ol 
the  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  was  thus  completed.  Re- 
newed study  of  every  group  was  the  result  1 
o(  the  geneaJogicnl  idea  and  of  the  recognition  of  Ibe  in 

■  Sir  Edwin  Ray  Lankener  (b.  iB4T>  was  Che  eldest  son  of  Edirin 

Lankener  (1S14-1S74).  a  phyiicianaiHi  naturalist  (F-R.S.  iB4i(J.  who 
became  well  known  am  a  iclentific  writer  and  lecturer,  editor  of 
the  Qiia^trfy  Jmntai  0/  Uurmaifiail  Sn'cncr  fiom  tS;i  id  187T, 
and  rmm  1661.  iniuccenian  10  Thomas  Wakky,  coicner  for  Cenlnl 
Middleiei.  EducalHl  at  St  Paul's  and  both  at  Downing  Ccditge, 
Cambridge,  and  Chriit  Chuich,  Oiford,  E.  fUy  Lankeuer  obtained 
the  RadcIiHe  Travelling  FeUowthip  at  Oxford  in  1870.  and  became 
a  fellow  and  lecturer  al  Eieter  Collete  in  1B7:.  Fmm  rS74  to 
iSfO  be  was  prolcnor  of  loology  and  cDmnarative  anatomy  at 
University  Colleie,  London;  and  Inrni  iSft  to  11198  Linacre  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  at  Osford.  From  ]$9A  to  1907  he 
was  director  of  the  Natural  Hi«ory  Deoanment  ol  the  Biiliih 
Museum.    He  waimadeK.C.D.  ini9a7.    [Eii.  E.  B.\.    ■ 
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of  ceUular  etebryblogy. .  On  the  one  hand,  the  ttiie  method  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  genealogical  tree  was  recognind 
as  lying  chiefly  in  attacking  the  problem  of  the  genealogical 
relationships  of  the  smallest  twigs  of  the  tree,  and  proceeding 
'from  them  to  the  larger  branches.  Special  studies  of  small 
families  or  orders  of  animals  with  this  object  in.  view  were  taken 
in  hand  by  many  zoologists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  survey  of 
the  facts  of  cellular  embiyology  which  were  accumulated  in 
regard  to  a  variety  of  classes  within  a  few  years  of  Kovalevsky's 
work  led  to  a  generalization,  independently  arrived  at  by  Haeckel 
and  Lankester,  to  the  effect  that  a  lower  grade  of  animals  may 
be  distinguished,  the  Protmoa  or  PiastidctoOf  which  consist 
either  of  single  cells  or  colonies  of  equiformal  cells,  and  a  higher 
Sprade,  the  Metazoa  or  EnUroxoaf  in  vriuch  the  egg-cell  by  **  cdl 
division  "  gives  rise  to  two  layers  of  cells,  the  endoderm  and 
the  ectoderm,  surrounding  a  primitive  digestive  chamber,  the 
archenteron.  Of  these  latter,  two  grades  were  further  distin- 
guished by  Lankester— those  which  remain  possessed  of  a 
single  archenteric  cavity  and  of  two  primary  cell-layers  (the 
Codeniera  or  DiphNastica),  and  those  which  by  nipping  off  the 
archenteron  give-  rise  to  two  cavities,  the  coelom  or  body-cavity 
and  the  metenteron  or  gut  {Codomaia  or  Triploblastica).  To  the 
primitive  two-cell-layered  form,  the  hypothetical  ancestor  of  all 
MeUuoa  or  EnJ^rMoa,  Haeckel  gave  the  name  Castmea;  the  em- 
bryonic form  which  represents  in  the  individual  growth  from  the 
egg  this  ancestral  condition  he  called  a  **  gastnda."  The  term 
"  diblastula  "  was  subsequently  adopted  in  England  for  the  gas- 
trula  of  Haeckel.  The  tracing  of  the  exact  mode  of  development, 
cell  by  cell,  of  the  diblastula,  the  coelom,  and  the  various  tissues 
of  examples  of  all  classes  of  animals  was  in  later  years  pursued 
with  immense  activity  and  increasing  instrumental  facilities. 

Two  names  in  connexion  with  post-Darwinian  taxonomy 
and  the  ideas  connected  with  it  reqxiire  brief  mention  here. 
Fritz  Muller,  by  his  studies  on  Crustacea  {Fitr  DofWH, 
1864),  showed  the  way  in  which  genealogical  theoiy 
may  be  applied  to  the  minute  study  of  a  limited  group. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  an  im- 
portant principle,  called  by  Haeckel  "the  biogenetic  funda^ 
mental  law,"  viz.  that  an  animal  in  its  growth  from  the  egg  to 
the  adult  condition  tends  to  pass  through  a  series  of  stages 
which  are  recapitulative  of  the  stages  through  which  its  ancestry 
has  passed  in  the  historical  development  of  the  species  from  a 
primitive  form;  or,  more  shortly,  that  the  development  of  the 
individual  (ontogeny)  is  an  epitome  of  the  development  of  the 
race  (phylogeny).  Pre-Darwinian  zoologists  had  been  aware 
of  the  class  of  facts  thus  interpreted  by  Fritz  MttUer,  but  the 
authoritative  view  on  the  subject  had  been  that  there  is  a 
parallelism  between  (a)  the  series  of  forms  which  occur  in  in- 
dividual development,  (b)  the  series  of  existing  forms  from  lower 
to  higher,  and  (c)  the  series  of  forms  which  succeed  one  another 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  whilst  an  explanation  of  this 
parallelism  was  cither  not  attempted,  or  was  illusively  offered 
in  the  shape  of  a  doctrine  of  harmony  of  plan  in  creation.  It 
was  the  api^cation  of  Fritz  Mailer's  law  of  recapitulation 
which  gave  the  chief  stimulus  to  embryological  investigations 
between  1865  and  i8qo;  and,  though  it  is  now  recognized  that 
"  recapitulation  "  is  vastly  and  bewilderingly  modified  by  special 
adaptations  in  every  case,  yet  the  pnndple  has  served,  and 
itHl  serves,  as  a  guide  of  great  value. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  present  condition  of  zoolo- 
gical knowledge  as  represented  by  classification  is  the  doctrine  of 
degeneration  propounded  by  Anton  Dohm.  Lamarck  believed 
in  a  single  progressive  scries  of  forms  whilst  Cuvier  introduced 
Do»tm*a  ^^  conception  of  branches.  The  first  post-Darwinian 
systematisls  naturally  and  without  reflexion  accepted 
the  idea  that  existing  simpler  forms  represent  stages 
!n  the  gradual  progress  of  development—are  in  fact 
survivors  from  past  ages  which  have  retained  the  exact  grade 
of  development  which  their  ancestors  had  reached  in  past  ages. 
The  assumption  made  was  that  (with  the  rare  exception  of  para* 
sites)  all  the  change  of  structure  through  which  the  successive 
generations  of  animals  have  passed  has  been  one  of  progressive 


elabomtion.  It  is  Dohm's  merit  to  have  pointed  ovt'  that 
this  assumption  is  not  warranted,  and  that  degeneration  or  pn^ 
gresiive  simplification  of  structure  may  have,  and  in  many 
lines  certainly  has,  taken  place,  as  weU  as  progressive  elaboatioa 
and  in  other  cases  continuous  maintenance  of  the  staius  quo. 
The  introduction  of  this  conception  necessarily  has  had  a  mort 
important  effect  in  the  attempt  to  imravd  the  gcnealogcal 
afilnities  of  animals^  It  renders  the  task  a  OMne  complicated 
One;  at  the  same  time  it  removes  some  serious  difficulties  and 
throws  a  flood  of  li|^t  on  every  group  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

One  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  conceptioas.  dating 
from  Darwin  was  a  healthy  reaction  from  that  attitade  of  mlad 
which  led  to  the  regarding  of  the  dasses  and  orders  recognized 
by  authoritative  zoologists  as  sacred  institutiQaa  which  wcxe 
beycmd  the  criticism  of  ordinary  men.  That  itMe  of  mind 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grouinngs  so  recognized  did  not 
profess  to  be  simply  the  result  of  scientific  reasoning,  but  were 
necessarily  regarded  as  the  expressions  of  the  "  insight  **  of 
some  mora  or  less  gifted  persons  into  a  plan  or  siyatcm  which 
had  been  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  Creator.  Consequently  there 
was  a  tinge  of  theological  dogmatism  about  the  whole  matter. 


Suk-CrMt  B  CaLOHAT)^ 

w 

SvS-GrMcA.  CaLENrtHiW 
Craoe  2.  ENTEROZOA. 


Grade  1.  PftorozoA. 
A  genealogical  tree  of  animal  kingdom  (Lankester,  1884). 

To  deny  the  Linnaean,  or  later  the  Cuvierian,  classes  was  very 
much  like  denying  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  But  systematic 
zoology  is  now  entirely  free  from  any  such  prejudices,  and  the 
Linnaean  taint  which  is  apparent  even  in  Haeckel  and  Gegen- 
baur  may  be  considered  as  finally  expunged. 

There  are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  differences  of  opinioB 
as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  animals  may 
be  divided  into  groups  and  those  groups  arranged 
in  such  an  order  as  will  best  exhibit  their  probaUe 
genetic  rehitionships.  The  main  divisions  whidi, 
writing  in  xgio,  the  present  writer  prefers,  are  those  adopted 
in  his  Treatise  en  Zoology  (Part  II.  ch.  ii.)  except  that  Phrhua 
17,  Diplochorda  (a  name  doubtfully  applicable  to  Pkoremis)  is 
replaced  by  Podaxonia,  a  term  employed  by  Tjnkester  in  the 
9th  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia  and  now  used  to  include  a 
number  of  groups  of  doubtful  but  possible  affinity.  The  terms 
used  for  indicating  groups  are  "  Ph^dum  "  for  the  luge  diverging 
branches  of  the  genealogical  tree  as  introduced  by  Hacckd, 
each  Phylum  bears  secondary  branches  which  are  termed 
"classes,"  dasses  again  brandi  or  divide  into  orders,  orders 
into  families,  families  into  genera,  genera  into  spedes.  The 
general  purpose  is  to  give  something  like  an  e<|uiva]eiice  of 
importance  to  divisions  or  branches  indicated  by  the  same 
term,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  every  {diylum  has  the 

*  Ursprungder  WirbeltkUrt  (Leiptig.  187s):  and  Lankester,  Defta- 

eration  (London,  t88o). 
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8&me  rtnge  and  distinctive  character  at  eveiy  other,  aor  to 
malte  such  a  pioposilion  about  classes,  orders,  families  and 
genera.  Where  a  further  subdivision  Is  desirable  without 
descending  to  the  next  lower  term  of  grouping,  the  prefix  "sub" 
u  made  use  of,  so  that  a  class  may  be  divided  first  of  all  into  sub- 
classes each  of  which  is  divided  into  orders,  and  an  order  into 
sub-orders  each  of  which  bears  a  group  of  families.  The  term 
"  grade  "  is  also  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  conclusion  that  certain  branches  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
stem  of  the  genealogical  tree  have  been  given  off  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  hbtory  of  the  evolution  of  the  stem  in  question 
than  have  others  marked  off  as  forming  a  higher  grade.  Thus, 
to  begin  with,  the  animal  pedigree  is  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  grades,  the  Protoooa  and  the  Metasoa.  The  Metaxoa 
form  two  main  branches;  one,  Parazoa,  n  but  a  small  unpro- 
ductive stock  comprising  only  the  Phylum  Porifera  or  Sponges; 
the  other,  the  great  stem  of  the  animal  series  Enterosoa,  gives 
rise  to  a  large  number  of  diverging  Phyla  which  it  is  necessary  to 
assign  to  two  levels  or  grades— a  lower,  Enterocoela  (often  called 
Coelentera),  and  a  higher,  Coelomocoela  (often  called  Coelomata). 
These  relations  are  exhibited  by  the  two  following  diagrams. 


P^UtMlOM 


e^nMoim 


8r««eSA. 


e<«KkiL 


Crtde6.HCTA20A« 


v\\  I  /// 

6rad«  A  PAOrOZOA. 

Diagram  ihowing  the  primary  ^des  and  brancheif 
of  the  Ammal  Pedigree. 


CradsB.  COElOnoCOCUt 


\\/ 


CradiA.  ENTCftOCOeiA. 
6raflcli&  ENTEROZOA. 

Dta^m  to  flhow  the  division  of  the  great  branch  Enteroioa 
uto  two  grades  and  the  Phyla  given  off  therefrom. 

The  Phylum  Vertebrata  in  the  above  scheme  branches  into 
the  sub-phyla  Hemichorda,  Urochorda;  Cephalochorda  and 
Craniata.  The  Phylum  Appendiculata  similarly  branches  into 
sub-phyla,  viz.  the  Rotifera,  the  Chaetopoda  and  the  Arthro- 
poda.  Certain  additional  small  groups  should  probably  be 
recognized  as  independent  lines  of  descent  or  phyla,  but  their 
relationships  are  obscure — they  are  the  Mesoioa,  the  Polyzoa, 
the  Acanthocephala  and  the  Gastxotricha. 

We  may  now  enumerate  these  various  large  groups  in  tabular 
form. 

BIONTA— Phtta.  Aotmalia. 
Grade  A.  Protozoa  (various  groups  included). 
Grads  D.  Metazoa. 
Branch  a.  Parazoa. 

Phylum  I.  PORIFEKA. 


Branch  h.  Eaterosoa. 
Grade  I.  EnterocovLA. 
Phylum  a.  Hydrombdusab. 
5.  scvphomedusab. 

4.  Antuozoa. 

5.  Ctenopuoi A. 
Grade  a.  Coblomocobla. 

Phylum  6.  Platyblmia. 

7.  Nbmatoidba. 

8.  Cuaetognatha 

9.  Neuertina. 

la  MOLLUSCA. 

It.  APPENDICtTLATA. 

Sub-phyla:  RoTiPEKA,  Chaetopoda.  Aa- 

TUaOPODA.  • 

13.  Echinoderma. 

13.  Vertebrata. 

Sub-phyla:    Hemichorda,    Urochokda, 
Cephalochorda.  Ceaniata. 

14.  Mesozoa. 

15.  Polyzoa. 

16.  acanthocbprala 

17.  podaxonia. 


\l 


Gastroteicua. 


OeaUam 


ta<A* 
pnmmt 


A  statement  may  now  be  given  of  the  classes  and  orders  in 
each  group,  as  recognized  by  the  ^Titers  of  the 
various  special  zoological  ai  tides  in  the  Eleventh 
Edition  of  the  E^ychpatdia  Britcnnica,  These  sub- 
diviaons  o(  the  laiger  groupa  are  not  neccssanly 
those  theoretically  approved  by  the  present  writer, 
but  they  have  the  valuable  sanction  of  the  individual 
experts  who  have  given  special  attention  to  different  portions 
of  the  vast  field  represented  by  the  animal  kingdom.* 

Geadb  a.  Protozoa  (f.*.)* 

Phylum  1.  Sarcodiaa  (9.V.). 
ClaM  1.  Proteomyxa  (g.*.) 
Claw  a.  Rhizopoda  (o.v.)> 
Orderi:  Lobosa,  Fihsa. 
Claw  5.  Heliozoa  (f.p.). 

Class  4.  FORAMINIFBaA  (9.V.). 

Oraere:   Nuda^  AUomnidtaetu,  Adrorkiaidiaeeaet 
Liluolidac€a€,    Muiotidaceat,     Teximiiiaridaceae, 
Ckeitostomdlaeeoit  Latfnidaane,  CiMfierinidauat, 
RotaUdauM,  Nummmidiauae, 
ttutrku  stdiM.    Xenopbyophoridae  (see  Pokamimi- 
feea). 
Class  5.  Radiolaria. 

Orders:    SpumMana    (»Peripyla«a),    Acaniharia 
("AcHpyiaea),  Nassttaria  («  Monot^lata),  Pkaeo- 
daria  {"TripyioM). 
Class  6.  Labvmntuuudba  ^.a.). 
No  Orders. 

Class  7.  MYkOMTCBTBS. 

No  Orders. 
Phylum  a.  MasUgophora  (c.v.). 
Class  I.  Flagbllata  (9.V.). 
SulM:lass  A.  Rhizoflagellata. 

Orders:  Hotomastittueaet  RkiMomastitacm§, 
Sub-class  B.  Euflageiiata. 
Orders:  Protomastigaeetu,  Ckrysomonadaceae,  CrypiO' 
menadaemet  Ckhromcnadaeeae,Eu^eMacett€,V4dvo- 
eaceae. 
Class  3.  Dinoflacbllata. 

Orders:  Cymnodiniauae,  Prorocemtracnu^  Peridinu 
aceae. 
Class  %.  CystoflaCellata. 
No  Orders. 
Phylum  3.  Sporoioa  (q.v.). 
Class  i.Endospora  (q.v.). 

Orders:      Myxospandia,     AcUtunkyxidia,     Sarco- 
sparidiat  Haplcsparidia. 
Class  3.  ECTOSPORA  {q.9  ). 

Orders:  Cretarina  (sceGaECARiKBS),  Cocddia  (g.v.), 
Haemospondia  (9^.). 
Phylum  4.  Infbsoria  (qj^.)' 

Class  I.  ClLIATA. 

Orders:  CymonosUmaeeaet  Trickoslomata,  AspwO' 
trichauae,  Spirdricka,  Heterolriihauae,  (Aiip» 
trickaoeat,  Hypotrickaceaet  Peritrickactat, 

Class  3.  SUCTORIA. 

No  orders. 

*  It  b  to  be  noted  that  the  terms  used  for  designating  categories 
in  the  classification  are  not  always  identical  in  this  sammary  and 
separate  artideSi  as  authors  differ  as  to  the  use  of  these. 
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by  August  Wcismann  (memoirs  translated  by  Mddola)  by 
Edward  B.  PouUon  (see  his  addresses  and  memoirs  published 
in  the  TransaUions  of  the  Entomological  Society  and  else- 
where), and  by  Abbot  Thayer  {Concealing  Coloration  in  the 
AninuU  Kingdom^  Macmillan  &  Co.  1910).  In  the  branch  of 
bionomics,  however,  concerned  with  the  laws  of  variation  and 
heredity  (thremmatology),  there  has  been  considerable  progress. 
In  the  first  place,  the  continued  study  of  human  population 
has  thrown  additional  light  on  some  of  the  questions  involved, ; 
whibt  the  progress  of  microscopical  research  has  given  us  a! 
clear  foundation  as  to  the  structural  facts  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  egg-cell  and  ^rm-cell  and  the  process  of  fertili- 
zation. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  lately  to  the  important  ex- 
periments upon  the  results  of  hybridizing  certain  cultivated 
varieties  of  plants  which  were  published  so  long  ago  as  1865,  by 
the  Abb6  Mendel,  but  failed  to  attract  notice  until  thirty-five 
years  later,  sixteen  years  after  his  death  (see  Mendeus^i). 
M9md$h  Mendel's  object  Was  to  gain  further  knowledge  as  to 
'"'^  the  result  of  mixing  by  cross-fertilization  or  inter- 

breeding'two  strains  exhibiting  diverse  characters  or  structural 
features.  The  whole  question  as  to  the  mixture  of  characters 
in  offspring  thus  produced  was — and  remains — very  imper- 
fectly observed.  Mendel's  observations  constitute  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
some  biologists  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  important 
principle.  Mendel  made  his  chief  experiments  with  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  self-fertilizing  edible  pea.  He  selected  a  variety 
with  some  one  marked  structural  feature  and  crossed  it  with 
another  variety  in  Which  that  feature  was  absent.  Instances 
of  his  selected  varieties  are  the  tall  variety  which  he  hybridized 
with  a  dwarf  variety,  a  yellow-seeded  variety  which  he  hybridized 
with  a  green-seeded  variety,  and  again  a  snuMth-seeded  variety 
which  hie  hybridized  with  a  wrinkle-seeded  variety.  In  each 
set  of  experiments  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  one 
character  selected  for  observation.  Having  obtained  a  first 
hybrid  generation,  he  allowed  the  hybrids  to  self-fertilize,  and 
recorded  the  result  in  a  large  number  of  instances  (a  thousand 
or  more)  as  to  the  niunber  of  individuals  in  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  generations  in  which  the  character  selected 
for  experiment  made  its  appearance.  In  the  first  hybrid  gene- 
ration formed  by  the  union  of  the  reproductive  germs  of  the 
positive  variety  (that  possessing  the  structural  character 
selected  for  observation)  with  those  of  the  negative  variety,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  individuals  were  found 
to  exhibit,  as  a  result  of  the  mixture,  the  positive  character.  In 
subsequent  generations  produced  by  self-fertilization  of  the 
hybrids  it  was  found  that  the  positive  character  was  not  present 
in  all  the  individuals,  bvt  that  a  result  was  obtained  diowing 
that  in  the  formation  of  the  reproductive  cells  (ova  and  sperms) 
of  the  hybrid,  half  were  endowed  with  the  positive  character 
and  half  with  the  negative.  Consequently  the  result  of  the 
haphazard  pairing  of  a  large  number  of  these  two  groups  of 
reproductive  cells  was  to  yield,  according  to  the  regular  law  of 
chance  combination,  the  proportion  iPP,  aPN,  xNN,  where  P 
stands  for  the  positive  character  and  N  for  its  absence  or 
negative  character— the  positive  character  being  accordingly 
present  in  three-fourths  of  the  offspring  and  absent  from  one- 
fourth.  The  fact  that  in  the  formation  of  the  reproductive 
cells  of  the  hybrid  generation  the  material  which  carries  the 
positive  quality  is  not  subdivided  so  as  to  give  a  half-quantity 
to  each  reproductive  cell,  but  on  the  contrary  Is  apparently 
distributed  as  an  undivided  whole  to  half  only  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells  and  not  at  all  to  the  remainder,  is  the  important 
inference  from  Mendel's  experiments.  Whether  this  inference 
is  applicable  to  other  classes  of  cases  than  those  studied  by 
Mendel  and  his  fdlowers  is  a  question  which  Is  still  under 
investigation.  The  failure  of  the  material  carrying  a  positive 
character' to  divide  so  as  to  distribute  itself  among  all  the 
reproductive  cells  of  a  hybrid  individual,  and  the  limitation  of 
its  distribution  to  half  only  of  those  ceils,  must  prevent  the 
**  swamping  "  of  a  newly  appearing  character  in  the  course  of 


the  inter-breeding  of  those  individuals  possessed  of  the  chatactci 
with  those  which  do  not  possess  it.  The  tendency  of  the  pro- 
portions in  the  offspring  of  iPP,  sPN,  xNN  is  to  give  in  a  series 
of  generations  a  regular  reversion  from  the  hybrid  form  PN  to 
the  two  pure  races,  viz.  the  race  vith  the  positive  character 
simply  and  the  race  with  the  total  absence  of  it.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  tendency  to  a. severance  of  the  hybrid 
stock  into  its  components  must  favour  the  persistence  of  a  new 
character  of  hirgc  volume  suddenly  appearing  in  a  stock,  and 
the  observations  of  Mendel  have  been  held  to  favour  in  this 
way  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  vari.ations  upon 
which  natural  selection  has  acted  in  the  production  of  new 
species  are  not  small  variations  but  large  and  "  discontinuous^'* 
It  does  not,  however,  -appear  that  "large  "variations  would 
thus  be  favoured  any  more  than  smoU  ones,  nor  that  the 
eliminating  action  of  natural  selection  upon  an  unfavourable 
variation  could  be  checked. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  discussions  of  this 
latter  topic,  owing  to  defective  nomenclature.  By  some  writers 
the  word  "  mutation  "  is  applied  only  to  large  and  suddenly 
appearing  variations  which  are  found  to  be  capable  of  here- 
ditary transmission,  whilst  the  term  "  fluctuation  "  is  applied 
to  small  variations  whether  capable  of  transmission  or  not. 
By  others  the  word  "  flucttution  "  is  apparently  applied  <Nily 
to  those  small  "  acquired  "  ^rariations  due  to  the  direct  action 
of  changes  in  food,  moisture  and  other  features  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  no  discovery  that  this  latter  kind  of  variation  b 
not  hereditable,  and  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  small  variations, 
to  which  Darwin  attached  great  but  not  exclusive  importance 
as  the  material  upon  which  natural  selecl{<m  operates,  are  of 
this  latter  kind.  The  most  instructive  dassificatiofi  of  the 
"  variations "  exhibited  by  fully  formed  organisms  consists 
in  the  separation  in  the  first  place  of  those  which  arise  from 
antecedent  congenital,  innate,  constitutional  or  germinal 
variations  from  those  which  arise  merriy  from  the  operation 
of  variation  of  the  environment  or  the  food-supply  upon  normally 
constituted  individuals.  The  former  are  "  innate  "  variations, 
the  latter  are  "  superimposed "  variations  (so-called  *'  ac- 
quired variations  *-).  Both  innate  and  superimposed  varia- 
tions are  capable  of  division  into  those  which  are  more  and 
those  which  are  less  obvious  to  the  human  e>'e.  Scarcely 
perceptible  variations  of  the  innate  class  are  regularly  and  in- 
variably present  in  every  new  feneration  of  every  spedcs  of 
living  thing.  Their  greatness  or  smallncss  so  far  as  human 
perception  goes  is  not  of  much  significance;  their  real  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  origin  of  new  species  depends  on  whether 
they  are  of  value  to  the  organism  and  therefore  capable  of 
selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  An  absolutely  imper- 
ceptiUe  physiological  difference  arising  as  a  variation  may  be  of 
selective  value,  and  it  may  carry  with  it  correlated  variations 
which  appeal  to  the  human  eye  but  axe  of  no  selective  value 
themselves.  The  present  writer  has,  for  many  years,  urged 
the  importance  of  this  consideration. 

The  views  of  de  Vries  and  othen  as  to  the  importance  of 
"  saltatory  variation,"  the  soundness  of  which  was  still  by  no 
means  generally  accepted  in  1910,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
articles  Mendelisu  and  Variation.  A  due  appreciation  of 
the  far-reaching  results  of  "  correlated  variation  "  must,  it 
appears,  give  a  new  and  distinct  explanation  to  the  phenomena 
wUch  are  referred  to  as  "  laiige  mutations,"  "  discontinuous 
variation  "  and  "  saltatory  evolution."  Whatever  value  is  to 
be  attached  to  Mendel's  observation  of  the  breaking  up  of 
self-fertilized  hybrids  of  cultivated  vacieties  into  the  two 
original  parent  forms  according  to  the  formula  **  iPP,  sPN, 
iNN,"  it  cannot  be  considered  as  more  than  a  contributioo 
to  the  extensive  investigation  of  heredity  which  still  remains 
to  be  cairied  ouL  The  analysis  of  the  specific  variations  of 
organic  form  so  as  to  determine  what  is  really  the  nature  and 
limitation  of  a  single  "  character  "  or  "  individual  varialion,'* 
and  whether  two  such  true  and  strictly  defined  single  vatiatioos 
of  a  single  structural  unit  can  actuaUy  "  blend  "  when  one  is 
transmitted  by  the  male  parent  and  the  other  by  the  lenili 
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ptient,  are  m&tten  nlddi  bave  yet  to  be  determitted.  We  do 
not  yet  know  whether  such  absolute  blending  is  possible  or  not, 
or^whether  all  apparent  blending  b  only  a  more  or  leas  mlnatdy 
subdivided  *' mosaic"  of  non-combinable  characters  of  the 
parents,  in  fact  whether  the  combinations  due  to  heredity  in 
reproduction  are  ever  analogous  to  chemical  compounds  or 
are  always  comparable  to  particulate  mixtures.  The  attempt 
to  connect  Mendel's  observation  ¥rith  the  structure  of  the  sperm- 
cells  and  egg-ceUs  of  plants  and  animab  has  already  been  made. 
The  suggestion  is  obvious  that  the  halving  of  the  number  of 
nuclear  threads  in  the  reproductive  cells  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  those  present  in  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  tissues— a 
phenomenon  which  has  now  been  demonstrated  as  universal 
— ^may  be  directly  connected  with  the  facts  of  segregation  of 
hybrid  characters  observed  by  Mendel.  The  suggestion  requires 
further  experimental  testing,  for  which  the  case  of  the  partheno- 
genetic  production  of  a  portion  of  the  offspring,  in  such  insects 
as  the  bee,  offers  a  valuable  opportunity  for  research. 

Another  important  development  of  Darwin's  oondu^ons 
deserves  special  notice  here,  as  it  is  the  most  distinct  advance 
v«rte-  in  the  department  of  bionomics  since  Darwin's  own 
'*•'•  writings,  and  at  the  same  time  touches  questions  of 

fundamental  interest.  The  matter  strictly  relates  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  "  causes  of  variation,"  and  is  *as  follows. 
The  fact  of  variation  b  a  familiar  one.  No  two  animab,  even 
of  the  same  brood,  are  alike:  whiUt  exhibiting  a  doat  similarity 
to  their  parents,  they  yet  present  differences,  sometimes  very 
marked  differences,  from  their  parents  and  from  one  another. 
Lamarck  had  put  forward  the  hypothec  that  structural 
alterations  acquired  by  (that  b  to  say,  superimposed  upon)  a 
parent  in  the  course  of  its  life  are  transmitted  to  the  offspring, 
and  that,  as  these  structural  alterations  are  acquired  by  an 
animal  or  plant  in  consequence  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment,  the  offspring  inheriting  them  would  as  a  conse- 
quence not  unfrequently  start  with  a  greater  fitness  for  those 
conditions  than  its  parents  started  with.  In  its  turn,  being 
operated  upon  by  the  conditions  of  life,  it  would  acquire  a 
greater  development  of  the  same  modification,  which  it  would 
in  turn  transmit  to  its  ofbpring.  In  the  course  of  several 
generations,  Lamarck  argued,  a  structural  alteration  amounting 
to  such  difference  as  we  call  **  specific  "  might  be  thus  acquired. 
The  familiar  illustration  of  Lamarck's  hypothesb  b  that  of  the 
guaffe,  whose  long  neck  might,  he  suggested,  have  been  acquired 
by  the  efforts  of  a  primitively  short -necked  race  of  herbivores 
who  stretched  their  necks  to  readi  the  foliage  of  trees  in  a  land 
where  grass  was  deficient,  the  effort  producing  a  dbtlnct  donga- 
tion  in  the  neck  of  each  generation,  which  was  then  transmitted 
to  the  next.  Thb  process  is  known  as  "  direct  adaptation  "; 
and  there  b  no  doubt  that  such  structural  adaptations  are 
acquired  by  an  animal  in  the  course  of  its  life,  though  such 
changes  are  strictly  limited  in  degree  and  rare  rather  than  fre- 
quent and  obvious. 

Whether  such  acquired  characters  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
next  generation  U  a  separate  question.  It  was  not  proved  by 
Lamarck  that  they  can  be,  and,  indeed,  never  has  been  proved 
by  actual  observation.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  assumed,  and 
also  indirectly  argued,  ihat  such  acquired  characters  must  be 
transmitted.  Darwin's  great  merit  was  that  he  exduded  from 
his  theory  of  development  any  necessary  assumption  of  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characters.  He  pomted  to  the  ad- 
mitted fact  of  congenital  variation,  and  he  showed  that  con- 
genital varutions  are  arbitrary  and,  so  to  speak,  non-significant. 
c^mu^t  "^beir  causes  are  extremely  difficult  to  trace  in  detail, 
c*^VMf>  but  it  appears  that  they  are  largdy  due  to  a  "  shaking 
JJwfc-  up"  of  the  living  matter  which  constitutes  the 
fertilized  germ  or  embryo-cell,  by  the  process  of 
mixture  in  it  of  the  substance  of  two  cdla— the  germ- 
cell  and  the  sperm-cell — derived  from  two  different  individuals. 
Other  mechanical  dbturbances  may  assist  in  thb  production 
<rf  congenital  variation.  Whatever  its  causes,  Darwin  showed 
that  it  is  all-important.  In  some  cases  a  pair  of  animab  pro- 
duce ten  million  offspring,  and  in  such  a  number  a  large  range 
Xxvm  17  *  m-  "^ 
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of  eoDfedtal  vulatioa  Is  pOMflde.  Simob  00  the  avcnie  only 
two  of  the  young  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existenoe  to  take 
the  place  of  thdr  two  parents,  there  b  a  selection  out  of  the  ten 
million  young,  none  of  which  are  exactly  alike,  and  the  sdection 
b  determined  in  nature  by  the  survival  of  the  congenital  variety 
which  b  fittest  to  the  conditions  of  life.  Hence  thttt  b  no 
necessity  for  an  assumption  of  the  perpetvation  <rf  direct  adapta- 
tions. The  selection  of  the  fortuitously  (fortuitously,  rrmmw 
that  b  to  say,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  nirvival  are  miu§M 
concerned)  {noduoed  varieties  b  snftdent,  since  it  ^'^ 
b  ascertained  that  they  will  tend  to  transmit  those 
characters  with  which  they  themselves  wen  b^n, 
although  it  b  not  ascertained  that  they  oouht  transmit 
characters  aapmed  on  the  way  throu|^  life.  A 
simple  illustration  of  the  difference  is  thb:  a  man  bore 
with  four  fingers  only  on  hb  right  hand  b  ascertained  to 
be  likely  to  transmit  this  peculiarity  to  some  at  teast  of  his 
offering;  on  the  other  hand,  there  b  not  the  sHghtest  ground 
for  siv>posing  that  a  man  who  has  had  one  finger  ciiopped  off, 
or  has  even  lost  hb  arm  at  any  period  of  hb  life,  wiH  produce 
offspring  who  are  defective  in  the  slightest  degree  in  legard 
to  fingers,  hand  or  aim.  Darwin  himself,  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  certain  classes  of  facts  which  seem  to  favour 
the  Lamarckian  hypothecs,  was  of  the  opinion  that  acqidred 
characters  are  in  some  cases  transmitted.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Darwin  did  not  attribute  an  essential  part  to  thb 
Lamarckian  hypothesb  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  char- 
acters, but  expressly  asagned  to  St  an  entirely  subordinate 
importance. 

The  new  attitude  which  has  been  takea  anoe  Darwin's 
writings  on  thb  question  b  to  ask  for  evidence  of  the  asserted 
transmission  of  acquired  characters.  It  b  hdd '  that  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  sdection  of  fortuitous  congenital  varia- 
tions b  suffident  to  account  for  all  cases,  that  the  LamarcUan 
hypothesb  of  transmission  of  acquired  characters  b  not  sup- 
ported by  experimental  evidencoj  and  that  the  latter  should 
therefore  be  (Usmissed.  Weismann  has  also  ingeniously  argued 
from  the  structure  of  the  egg-cell  and  q>erm-€efl,  and  from  the 
way  in  which,  and  the  period  at  which,  they  are  derived  in  the 
course  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  from  the  egg— from  the 
fertilized  egg-cell— that  it  b  impossible  (It  would  be  better  to 
say  highly  improbable)  that  an  alteration  in  parental  structure 
could  produce  any  exactly  representative  diange  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  germ  or  sperm-cells. 

The  one  fact  which  the  Lamardkians  can  produce  in  thdr 
favour  b  the  account  of  experiments  by  6rown-S6quard,  in 
which  he  produced  epilepsy  in  guinea-pigs  by  section  of  the  large 
nerves  or  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  course  of  whidi  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  in  a  few  rare  instances  the  artificially  produced 
epilepsy  and  mutilation  of  the  nerves  was  transmitted.  Thb 
instance  does  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  record  of 
Brown-S^uard's  original  experiment  b  not  satisfactory,  and 
the  subsequent  attempts  to  obtain  similar  results  have  not  been 
attended  with  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  number  of 
experiments  in  the  cropping  of  the  taib  and  ears  of  domestic 
animab,  as  well  as  of  similar  operations  on  man,  are  attended 
with  negative  results.  No  case  of  the  transmission  of  the  results 
of  an  bjury  can  be  produced.  Stories  of  tailless  kittens, 
puppies  and  calves,  bom  from  parents  one  of  whom  had  been 
thus  injured,  are  abundant,  but  they  have  hitherto  entirely 
failed  to  stand  before  examinati<m. 

Whibt  simple  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  an 
acquired  character  b  wanting,  the  a  priori  arguments  in  its 
favour  break  down  one  after  another  when  discussed.  The 
very  cases  which  are  advanced  as  only  to  be  explained  on  the 
Lamarckian  assumption  are  fotmd  on  examination  and  experi- 
ment to  be  better  explained,  or  only  to  be  explained,  by  the 
Darwinian  prindple.  Thus  the  occurrence  of  blmd  animab 
m  caves  and  in  the  deep  sea  was  a  fact  which  Darwin  himself 
regarded  as  best  explained  by  the  atrophy  of  the  organ  of  vision 
in  successive  generations  through  the  absence  of  Ught  and 
>  Weumami,  Vererbung,  &c  (1886). 
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consequent  disuse,  Md  the  tnuiimisaoQ  (as  Lamarck,  would 
have  supposed)  of  a  more  and  more  weakened  and  structurally 
impaired  eye  to  the  offspring  in  successive  generations,  iintil 
the  eye  finally  disappeaied.  But  this  instance  is  really  fully 
explained  (as  the  present  writer  has  shown)  by  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  acting  on  congenital  fortuitous  variations. 
It  is  definitely  ascertained  that  many.animals  are  thus  born  with 
distorted  or  defective  eyes  whose  parents  have  not  had  their 
eyes  submitted  to  any  peculiar  conditions.  Supposing  a  number 
of  some  spedes  of  arth^pod  or  fish  to  be  swept  into  a  cavern 
or  to  be  carried  from  less  to  greater  depths  in  the  sea,  those 
individuals  with  perfect  eyes  would  follow  the  glimmer  of  light 
and  eventually  escape  to  the  outer  air  or  the  shallower  depths, 
leaving  behind  those  with  imperfect  eyes  to  breed  in  the  dark 
place.  A  natural  selection  would  thus  be  effected.  In  every 
succeeding  generation  this  would  be  the  case,  and  even  those 
with  weak  but  still  seeing  eyes  would  in  the  course  of  time 
escape,  until  only  a  pure  race  of  eyeless  or  blind  animals  would 
be  left  in  the  cavern  or  deep  sea. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  overiooked  alike  by  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  Lamarck's  views  until  pointed 
out  by  the  present  writer  {Naturtt  1894,  p.  127),  that  the  two 
statements  called  by  Lamarck  his  first  and  second  laws  are 
contradictofy  one  of  the  other.  Lamarck's  fiist  law  asserts 
that  a  past  history  of  indefinite  duration  is  powerless  to  create 
£Mm»>  a  bias  by  which  the  present  can  be  controlled..  He 
^'^'  declares  that  in  spite  of  long-established  conditions 
and  correspondingly  evoked  characters  new  conditions  will 
cause  new  responsive  characters.  Yet  in  the  second  law  he 
asserts  that  these  new  characters  will  resist  the  alction  of  yet 
newer  conditions  or  a  reversion  to  the  old  conditions  and  be 
maintained  by  heredity.  If  the  earlier  characters  were  not 
maintained  by  heredity  why  should  the  later  be  ?  If  a  char- 
acter of  much  longer  standing  (certain  properties  of  height, 
length,  breadth,  colour,  &c)  had  not  bttome  fixed  and  con- 
genital after  many  thousands  of  successive  generations  of 
individuals  had  devdoped  it  in  response  to  environment,  but 
gave  place  to  a  new  character  when  new  moulding  conditions 
operated  on  an  individual  (Lamarck's  first  law),  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  new  character  is  likely  to  become  fixed 
and  transmitted  by  mere  heredity  after  a  much  shorter  time  of 
existence  in  response  to  environmental  stimulus?  Why  should 
we  assume  that  it  will  be  able  to  escape  the  moulding  by  environ- 
ment (once  its  evoking  cause  is  removed)  to  which,  according 
to  Lamarck's  first  law^  all  parts  of  oiganisms  are  subject? 
Clearly  Lamarck  gives  us  no  reason  for  any  such  assumption, 
and  his  followers  or  latter-day  adherents  have  not  attempted 
to  do  so.  His  enunciation  of  his  theory  is  itself  destructive 
of  that  theory.  Though  an  acquired  or  "  superimposed  " 
character  is  not  transmitted  to  offspring  as  the  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  external  agendes  which  determine  the 
"  acquirement,"  yet  the  tendency  to  react  to  such  agencies 
possessed  by  the  parent  it  transmitted  and  may  be  increased 
and  largely  developed  by  survival,  if  the  character  developed 
by  the  reacdon  is  valuable.  This  newly  discovered  inheritance 
of  "  variadon  in  the  tendency  to  react  "  has  a  wide  application 
and  has  led  the  present  writer  to  coin  the  word  "  educability." 
It  has  application  to  all  kinds  of  organs  and  qualities,  but  is  of 
especial  significance  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  brain 
and  the  mental  qualities  of  animals  and  of  man  (see  the 
jubilee  volume  of  the  Soc.  de  Biologic,  1899,  and  Nature, 
1900,  p.  624). 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  elaborate  structural  adaptations 
of  the  nervous  system  which  are  the  corporeal  correlatives  of 
Tktn^  complicated  instincts  must  have  been  slowly  built 
•itmat'  up  by  the  transmission  to  offspring  of  acquired  ez- 
Slto^  perience,  that  is  to  say,  of  acquired  brain  structure. 
nn^^  At  first  sight  it  appears  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  complicated  series  of  actions  which  are  definitely 
exhibited  as  so-called  "  instincts  "  by  a  variety  of  animals  can 
have  been  due  to  the  selection  of  congenital  variations,  or  can 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  the  transmission  of  habits 


acqiured  by  the  parent  as  the  result  ol  experience,  and 

tinuously  elaborated  and  added  to  in  successive  generatioos. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  imitatios 
of  the  parent  by  the  young  possibly  accounts  for  some  p«n  of 
these  complicated  actions,  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  cases 
in  whif h  curiously  elaborate  actions  are  performed  by  animali 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  spedes,  and  as  subserving  the  general 
advantage  of  the  race  or  sptd»,  which,  nevertheless,  can  nei 
be  explained  as  resulting  from  the  transmission  of  acquired 
experience,  and  must  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  natural 
selection  of  a  fortuitously  devdoped  habit  which,  like  fortuitous 
colour  or  form  variation,  happens  to  prove  beoefidal.  Such 
cases  are  the  habits  of  "  shamming  dead  "  and  the  combined 
posturing  and  colour  pecutiarities  of  certain  caterpillars  (Lepidop- 
terous  larvae)  which  cause  them  to.  resemble  dead  twigs  or 
similar  surrounding  objects.  The  advantage  to  the  animal  of 
this  imitation  of  surrounding  objects  is  that  it  escapes  the 
pursuit  of  (say)  a  bird  which  would,  were  it  not  deceived  by  ibt 
resemblance,  attack  and  eat  the  caterpillar.  Now  it  is  ckar 
that  preceding  generations  of  caterpillars  cannot  have  acquired 
this  habit  of  posturing  by  experience.  Either  the  caterpiUar 
postures  and  escapes,  or  it  does  not  posture  and  is  eaten;  it  s 
not  half  eaten  and  allowed  to  profit  by  experience.  We  scea 
to  be  justified  in  assuming  that  there  are  many  movements  of 
stretching  and  posturing  possible  to  caterpillars,  and  ibat  some 
caterpillars  had  a  congenital  fortuitous  tendency  to<me  positioQ, 
some  to  another,  and,  finally  that  among  all  the  variety  of 
habitual  movements  thus  exhibited  one  has  been  selected  and 
perpetuated  because  it  ooiadded  with  the  necessary  conditions 
of  safety,  since  it  happened  to  give  the  caterpillar  an  increased 
resemblance  to  a  twig. 

The  view  that  instinct  is  the  hereditarily  fixed  result  of 
habit  derived  from  experience  long  dominated  all  inquiry  into 
the  subject,  but  we  may  now  expect  to  see  a  renewed  and  careful 
study  of  animal  instincts  carried  out  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  applicability  to  each  instance  of  the  pure  Darwinian  theoo' 
without  the  aid  of  Lamarckism. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  once  favourite 
theory  that  instincts  are  the  survivals  of  lapsed  reasoning 
processes.  Instincts,  or  the  inherited  structural  mechanisms 
of  the  nervous  centres,  are  in  antagonism  to  the  results  of  the 
reasoning  process,  which  are  not  capable  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. Every  higher  vertebrate  animal  possesses  the  power 
of  forming  for  itself  a  series  of  cerebral  #nechanisms  or  reasoned 
condusions  based  on  its  individual  experience,  in  prc^wrtion 
as  it  has  a  large  cerebrum  and  has  got  rid  of  or  has  acquired 
the  power  of  controlling  its  inherited  instincts.  Man, 
compared  with  other  animals,  has  the  fewest  inherited 
mental  mechanisms  or  instincts  and  at  the  same  time  ^< 
the  largest  cerebrum  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
body.  He  builds  up,  from  birth  onwards,  his  own  mentsi 
mechanisms,  and  forms  more  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  is  more 
"  educable,"  and  takes  longer  in  doing  so,  that  b  to  say,  in 
growing  up  and  maturing  his  experience,  than  any  other  aniitu.1 
The  later  stages  of  evolution  leading  from  his  ape-like  anocston 
to  man  have  consisted  definitely  in  the  acquirement  of  a  larger 
and  therefore  more  educable  brain  by  man  and  in  the  conse- 
quent education  of  that  brain.  A  new  and  most  importint 
feature  in  organic  development  makes  its  appearamx  iHien  we 
set  out  the  facts  of  man's  evolutional  hntoiy.  It  amounts 
to  a  new  and  unprecedented  factor  in  organic  development, 
external  to  the  organism  and  3ret  produced  by  the  activity  of  the 
organism  upon  which  it  permanently  reacts.  This  factor  is  the 
Record  of  the  Past,  which  grows  and  devek^M  by  laws  oihet 
than  those  affecting  the  perishable  bodies  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  mankind,  and  exerts  an  incomparable  influence  upon  the 
educable  brain,  so  that  man,  by  the  interaction  of  the  Record 
and  his  educability.  Is  removed  to  a  large  extent  from  the  status 
of  the  organic  world  and  placed  in  a  new  and  unique  position, 
subject  to  new  laws  and  new  methods  <^  devdopment  unlike 
those  by  which  the  rest  of  the  living  worid  is  governed.  That 
which  we  term  the  Record  of  the  Past  comprises  the  **  taboQ%* 
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the  customs,  the  traditions,  the  beliefs,  the  knowledge  which 
are  handed  on  by  one  generation  to  another  independently 
of  organic  propagation.  By  it  a  new  heredity,  free  from  the 
limitations  of  protoplasmic  continuity,  is  established.  Its  first 
beginnings  are  seen  in  the  imitative  tendencies  of  animals  by 
which  the  young  of  one  generation  acquire  some  of  the  habits 
of  their  parents,  and  by  which  jsregarious  and  social  animals 
acquire  a  community  of  procedure  ensuring  the  advantage  of 
the  group.  "  Taboo/'  the  systematic  imposition  by  the  com- 
munity of  restrictions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  iiuiUvidual,  is 
one  of  its  earliest  manifestatioQa  in  primitive  man  and  can 
be  observed  even  in  animal  communities.  But  with  the  de» 
velopment  of  the  power  of  inter-communication  by  the  use  of 
language,  the  Record  rapidly  acquired,  an  increased  develop- 
ment, which  was  enormotnly  extended  by  the  continuous  growth 
in  mankind  of  the  faculty  of  memory.  To  the  mere  tradition 
preserved  by  memory  and  handed  on  by  speech  was  then  added 
the  written  record  and  its  later  multiplication  by  the  mechanical 
arts  of  printing,  by  which  it  acquired  permanence  and  universal 
distribution.  The  result  is  the  creation  of  an  almost  incon- 
ceivably vast  body  of  traditional  custom,  law  and  knowledge 
into  which  every  human  being  is  bom,  less  in  the  more  isolated 
and  barbarous  communities,  but  large  everywhere.  Educa- 
tion is  not  in  its  essential  nature  a  training  administered  to  the 
young  by  an  older  generation,  but  is  the  natural  and  unaided 
assimilation  of  the  Record  of  the  Past  by  the  automatically 
educable  brain — an  assimilation  which  is  always  in  all  races 
very  large  but  becomes  far  larger  in  civiliced  conmiunities.  It 
is  among  them  so  important  whilst  the  Record  in  aQ  its  details 
is  so  far  beyond  the  receptive  capacity  of  the  brain,  that  selec- 
tion and  guidance  are  Employed  by  the  eiders  in  order  to  enable 
the  younger  generation  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  by  the  absorp- 
tion (so  to  speak)  in  the  limited  span  of  a  lifetime  of  the  most 
valuable  influences  to  be  acquired  from  this  prodigious  envelope 
of  Recorded  Experience.  The  imperishable  Record  invests 
the  human  race  like  a  protective  atmosphere,  a  new  and  yet 
a  natural  dispensation,  giving  to  man,  as  compared  with  his 
animal  ancestry,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  t 

A  result  of  the  very  greatest  importance  arising  from  the 
application  of  the  generalizations  of  Darwinism  to  human 
development  and  to  the  actual  phase  of  existing  human  popu- 
lation is  that  education  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  mental  or 
physical  features  of  the  race  or  stock:  it  can  only  affect  those 
of  the  *  individual.  Educability,  defects  or  excellences,  or 
peculiarities  of  mind  or  body,  can  be  handed  on  from  parent 
to  offspring  by  protoplasmic  continuity  in  reproduction.  But 
the  results  of  education  cannot  be  so  banded  on.  The  educated 
man  who  has  acquired  new  experiences,  new  knowledge,  can 
place  these  on  the  great  Record  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions of  men,  but  he  cannot  bodily  transmit  his  acquirements 
to  his  offspring.  Wero  acquired  (superimposed)  characters 
really  transmissible  by  breeding,  then  every  child  bora  would 
inherit,  more  or  less  completely,  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
both  its  parents.  But  we  know  this  is  not  the  case:  the  child 
has  to  begin  with  a  clean  slate  and  learn  for  itself.  Aptitudes 
and  want  of  aptitude,  which  are  innate  and  constitutional, 
are  transmitted  to  offspring,  but  not  the  results  of  experience, 
education  and  training.  Blemishes  in  the  stock,  defects  of 
mind  or  body,  though  they  may  be  to  some  extent  corrected 
in  the  individual  by  training,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  from  the  stock 
by  any  such  process.  A  defective  stock,  if  allowed  to  breed, 
^  perpetuate  its  defects,  in  spite  of  the  concealment  of  those 
defects  in  an  individual  by  training  or  other  treatment.  Equally 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  weakness  and  degradation  pro- 
duced by  semi-starvation  and  insanitary  conditions  of  life  are 
only  an  effect  on  the  individual  and  cannot  affect  the  stock. 
The  stock  may  be  destroyed,  killed  out  by  adverse  conditions, 
but  its  quality  is  not  directly  affected,  and  if  removed  to  more 
favourable  conditions  it  will  show  no  hereditary  results  of  the  pre- 
vious adversity;  indeed  it  will  probably  have  been  strengthened 
in  some  wa3rs  by  the  destruction  in  severe  conditions  of  its 
weaker  members  and  the  survival  of  the  stronger  individuals. 


Such  considerations  have  the  very  greatest  importanoe  for  the 
guidance  of  the  action  of  dvilixed  num  in  seeking  the  heahh 
and  happiness  of  the  commtmity.  But  U  must  not  be  foigotten 
that  the  problems  presented  by  human  commuiiitiw  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  Imd  that  the  abience  of  any  selecClob  of  hcsKby 
or  desirable  sto^  in  the  breeding  of  human  commuinties  leads 
to  tmdesirable  consequences.  The  most  thrifty  and  capable 
sections  of  the  people  at  the  picK^t  day  are  not  (it  has  been 
shown)  in  overarowded  areas,  piodudng  ofliq>ring  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the  populfttion.  That 
increase,  it  has  been  shown,  is  due  to  the  eariy  marriage  and 
excessive  reproduction  of  the  reckless  and  hopeless,  the  poorest, 
least  capable,  least  desirable  members' of  Che  community.  The 
questions  ra^ed  by  these,  connderatlons  have  attract^  much 
public  attention  under  the  newly  invented  name  of  *' eugenics," 
but  they  are  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  nature. 

(E.R.L.) 

ZORILLA,  ■ANURL  RUIZ,  Doh  (1834-1895),  Spanish 
poUtidan,  was  bora  at  Burgo  de  Osma  in  1834.  He  be|^  his 
education  at  ValladoBd,  and  studied  law  afterwards  at  Madrid 
University,  where  he  leaned  towards  Radicalism  in  politics. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  deputy,  and  soon  attracted  notice  among 
the  most  advanced  Progressists  and  Democrats.  He  took 
part  in  the  revolutionary  propaganda  that  led  to  the  military 
movement  in  Madrid  on  the  sand  of  June  1866.  He  had  to 
take  refuge  in  France  for  two  years,  like  his  fellow-conspirators, 
and  only  returned  to  Spain  when  the  revolution*  of  x868  took 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  calunet  after 
the  revolution,  and  In  X869,  under  the  regency  of  Marsha] 
Serrano,  he  became  minister  of  grace  and  justice.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  seconded 
Prim  in  offering  the  throne  to  Amadeua  of  Savoy.  He  went  to 
Italy  as  president  of  the  commission,  carrying  to  the  prince  at 
Florence  the  official  news  of  his  election.  On  the  arrival  of 
Amadous  in  Spain,  Ruiz  Zorilla  became  ministet  of  public 
works  for  a  short  time,  and  resigned  by  way  of  protesting 
against  Serrano  and  Topete  entering  the  councils  of  the  new 
king.  Six  months  later,  in  1871,  be  was  invited  by  Amadeus 
to  form  a  cabinet,  ahd  he  continued  to  be  the  principal  councillor 
of  the  king  until  February  1873,  when  the  monarch  abdicated 
in  disgust  at  the  lesistance  he  met  with  In  the  army,  and  at 
the  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  very  politicians  and 
generals  who  had  asked  him  to  ascend  the  throne.  After  the 
departure  of  Amadeus,  Ruiz  2^rilla  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  not  called 
upon  either  by  the  Federal  Republicans  to  help  them  during 
the  year  1873,  or  by  Marshal  Serrano  during  1874  to  join  Martos 
and  Sagasta  in  his  cabinet.  Immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Alphonso  XII.,  early  in  1875,  Ruiz  ZoriUa  went  to 
France.  He  was  for  nearly  eighteen  years  the  soul  of  the 
republican  conspiracies,  the  prompto*  of  revolutionary  [umpa- 
g&nda,  the  chief  inspirer  of  intrigues  concerted  by  discon- 
tented military  men  of  all  ranks.  He  gave  so  much  trouble  to 
the  Madrid  goveramcnts  that  they  ors^nized  a  watch  over  him 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French  government  and  police, 
espedaUy  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  twb  military  move- 
ments of  August  1883  and  September  x886  had  been  prepared 
and  assisted  by  him.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  Ruiz 
Zorilla  became  less  active;  failing  health  and  the  loss  of  his 
wife  had  decreased  his  energies,  and  the  Madrid  government 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Spain  some  months  before  he  died 
at  Burgos,  on  the  13th  of  June  1895,  of  heart  disease. 

ZORNDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  Oder  vall^,  north- 
east of  Ctistrin.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which 
the  Pnissians  under  Frederick  the  "Great  defeated  the  Russians 
commanded  by  Fermor,  on  the  zsth  of  August  1758  (see  Seven 
YEAas'  WAt). 

ZOROASTER,  one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  East,  the 
founder  of  what  was  the  national  religion  of  the  Poso-Iranian 
people  from  the  time  of  the  Achacmenidae  to  the  dose  of  the 
Sassanian  period.  The  name  (Ztapoiurrpfifi)  is  the  corrupt 
Greek  form  of  the  old  Iranian   Zaratitustra   (new  Persiatt, 
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Zardutkt^,  Its  iig&i^tkm  is  obscure;  but  it  tatMiaiy  oontsins 
the  word  ushirc,  "  camd." 

Zoroaster  was  already  famous  in  dawical  antiquity  as  the 
founder  of  the  widely  renowned  wisdom  of  the  M&gL    His 
name  is  not  mentiooed  by  Herodotus. in  his  sl^etch 
of  the  Medo-Persian  rdigion  (L  131  ieq.)>     It  ocours 
"*  for  the  first  time  in  a  fragment  of  Xanthus  (29),  and 

in  the  Alcibiadf  of  Plato  (i.  p.  laa),  who  calls  him  the  ion 
of  Oromasdes.  For  occidental  writers,  Zoroaster  is  always 
the  Magus,  or  the  founder  of  the  whole  Magian  system  (Plut. 
^  Is,  et  Osir,  46 ;  Plat.  he.  cit.;  Diog.  La€rt.  ^ooem,  a: 
other  passages  in  Jackson's  ZoroasUr,  dseq.).  They  sometimes 
call  him  a  Bactrian,  sometimes  a  Median  or  Persian  (cf.  Jackson, 
0p,  cit.  i86)«  The  ancients  ahio  recount  a  few  points  r^arding 
the  childhood  of  Zoroaster  and  his  hermit-life.  Thus»  according 
to  Pliny  {N<U.  Hist.  vii.  15),  he  laughed  on  the  very  day  of  his 
birth — a  statement  found  also  in  the  Zarduskt-NAma — and 
lived  in  the  wilderness  upon  cheese  (xi.  97).  Plutarch  speaks  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  deity,  and  compares  him  with  Lycurgus 
and  Numa  (Numa,  4).  Dio  Chrysostom,  Plutarch's  contem> 
porary,  decUres  that  neither  Homer  nor  Hesaod  sang  of  the 
chariot  and  horses  of  Zeus  so  worthily  as  Zoroaster,  of  whom 
the  Persians  teU  that,  out  of  love  to  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
he  withdrew  himself  from  men,  and  lived  in  solitude  upon  a 
mountain.  The  mountain  was  consumed  by  fire,  but  Zoroaster 
escaped  uninjured  and  spoke  to  the  multitude  (voL  ii.  p.  60). 
Plutarch,  drawing  partly  on  Theopompus,  speaks  of  his  religion 
in  his  Isis  and  Osiris  (cc  46-47).  He  gives  a  faithful  sketch  of 
the  doctrines,  mythology  and  dualistic  system  of  the  Magian 
Zoroaster. 

As  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  most  of  the  Graeki  have  already 
lost  the  true  perapective.  Hermodonis  and  Hermippus  oC  Smyrna 
^ace  him  5000  y«ars  before  the  Trojan  war,  Xanthus  6000  years 
before  Xerxes,  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle  6000  years  before  the  death 
of  Plato.  Agathtas  remarks  (ii.  a^).  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  is 
ne  longer  possible  to  determine  witn  any  certainty  when  he  lived 
and  legislated.  "  The  Persians,"  he  adds.  "  say  that  Zoroaster 
lived  under  Hystaspes,  but  do  not  make  it  dear  whether  by  this 
name  they  mean  the  father  of  Darius  or  another  Hystaspes.  But. 
whatever  may  have  been  his  date,  he  was  their  teacher  and  in- 
structor in  toe  Magian  religion,  naodified  their  former  leltgious 
customs,  and  introduced  a  variqpited  and  composite  belief." 

He  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  cundform  inscriptions  of  the 
Achaemenidae,  although  Darius  and  his  successors  were  without 
doubt  devoted  adherents  of  Zoroastrianism.  The  Avesta  is,  indeed, 
our  prindpal  source  for  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster;  on  the  subject 
of  hfts  person  and  his  life  it  b  comparstivdy  reticent;  with 
regard  to  his  date  it  is,  naturally  enough,  absolutely  silent.  The 
t3th  section,  or  Spend  JVojJb,  which  was  nudnly  consecrated  to  the 
description  of  lus  life,  has  perished;  while  the  biographies  founded 
upon  It  in  the  7th  book  of  the  Dinkard  (9th  century  a.d.),  the 
SkAk'Ndmat  and  the  Zardusht'NS$na  (13th  century)^  are  thoroughly 
legendary — full  of  wonders,  fabulous  histories  and  miraculous 
daiverances. 

Under  all  circumstances  we  must  imitate  the  andent  authors  in 
holding  fast  to  the  historic  personality  of  Zoroaster;  though  he- 
like  many  another  name  of  the  dim  past — ^has  failed  to  escape  the 
fate  of  bemg  reaarded  as  a  purely  mythical  creatk>n  (for  instance,  by 
Kern  and  w  Darmesteter.  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Eastt  vol.  iv. 
l98o,  introa.  76).  Accoroing  to  Darmesteter,  the  Zarsthustra  of 
the  Avesta  b  a  mere  myth,  a  divinity  invested  with  human  attri- 
butes, an  incarnation  01  the  storm«8od.  who  with  hb  divine  word, 
the  thunder,  comes  and  smites  the  demons.  Darmesteter  has 
tailed  to  realize  sufiidently  the  distinctioo  between  the  Zoroaster 
of  the  later  Avesta  and  the  Zoroaster  of  the  GflthSs.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  later  AvMta,  and  still  more  in  writings  of  more 
teoent  date,  he  b  presented  in  a  legendary  light  and  endowed  with 
superhuman  powers.    At  hb  appearing  all  nature  rejdces  (Yaskt^ 


The  GithSs  atone  within  the  Avesta  make  daim  to  be  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  prophet;  in  the  rest  of  that  work  they  are 
put  into  Zoroaster's  own  mouth  (Yasna,  9,  i)  and  are  expressly 
called  "the  GathSs  of  the  holy  Zoroaster"  (Yasna,  57,  8).  The 
litanies  of  the  Yasna,  and  the  Yashts,  refer  to  him  as  a  personage 
bdonginjs  to  the  past.  The  Vendidad  also  merely  gives  aooounu 
of  the  dialogues  between  Ormazd  and  Zoroaster.  The  G&this  alone 
daim  to  be  authentic  utterances  of  Zoroaster,  hb  actual  expresnons 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation.  They  are  the  last  genuine 
survivab  of  the  doctrinal  dboounes  with  which — as  the  promulgator 
oi  a  new  rsl^pon—he  appeared  at  the  oouit  of  King  Vbotispa^ 


Thf  person  of  the  Zoroaster  whom  we  meet  with  in  these  hymns 
differs  Mo  coelo  from  the  Zoroaster  of  the  younger  Avesta.  He  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  miraculous  personage  of  later  legend 
a  mere  man,  standine  always  on  the  scuid  g^uad  of  reality,  wiwse 
only  arms  are  trust  in  nb  God  and  the  protection  of  hb  powerful  aUio. 
At  times  hb  position  is  precarious  enough.  He  whom  we  hear 
in  the  GSthSs  has  had  to  face,  not  meruy  all  forms  of  outward 
oppodtion  and  the  unbdief  and  hikewarmness  of  adherentSk  but 
also  the  inward  misgivings  of  hb  own  heart  as  to  the  truth  and 
final  victory  of  hb  cause.  At  one  time  hope,  at  another  despond- 
ency, now  assured  confidence,  now  doubt  and  despair,  here  a  firm 
faith  in  the  speedy  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  the 
thought  of  taking  muge  by  flight— «idi  is  the  range  of  the  cnotioas 
which  find  thdr  immedbte  expwsslon  in  these  hymns.  And  the 
whole  breathes  such  a  genuine  originality,  all  b  psycfaohmcally 
so  accurate  and  itist,  the  eariiest  beginninjgs  of  the  new  r«igious 
movement,  the  childhood  of  a  new  oommumty  of  faith,  are  reflected 
so  naturally  in  them  all,  that  it  b  imposnble  tor  a  moment  to  think 
of  a  later  period  of  oompontion  by  a  priesthood  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  devoid  of  any  historical  sense,  and  incapaMe  of  reoon- 
structing  the  nnritual  conditions  under  which  Zoroaster  lived.  So 
soon  as  the  pomt  of  view  b  dear— that  in  the  GSthSs  we  have  firm 
historical  ground  on  which  SSoroaster  and  his  sumHindings  may  rest, 
that  here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  Zoroastrian  reu|;ioo  then 
it  becomes  impossible  to  answer  otherwise  than  affirmativdy  every 
general  question  as  to  the  historical  character  of  Zoroaster.  Yet 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  GflthSs  in  the  way  of  definite 
detail.  Tbev  give  no  hbtorkal  account  of  the  fife  and  teocbtef 
of  their  nropnet,  but  nther  are,  so  to  say,  versus  mewutrinler,  wfaka 
recapitulate  the  main  pointa  of  interest,  often  agdn  in  brief  outliacSk 
They  are  more  of  general  admonitions,  asaeverationa,  solemn 
prophedes,  sometimes  directed  to  the  faithful  flock  or  to  the  princes, 
but  generally  cast  in  the  form  of  dblogues  with  God  and  tne  arc^ 
angds,  whom  he  repeatedly  invokes  as  witnesses  to  hb  veradtjc 
Moreover,  they  contain  many  allusions  to  personal  events  wliich 
later  generations  have  forgotten.  It  must  be  remembered,  too^ 
that  thdr  extent  is  limited,  and  thdr  meaning,  moreover,  frequently 
dulrious  or  obscure. 

Tk€  Person  of  the  Prophet.— Ab  to  hb  birthplace  the  testi- 
monies are  conflicting.  According  to  the  Avesta  (  Yasna,  9, 1 7), 
Alryanem  VaSjO,  on  the  river  Diitya,  the  old  sacred  ooontry 
of  the  gods,  was  the  home  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  scene  of  hb 
first  appearance.  There,  on  the  river  Darejya,  assuming  that 
the  passage  (Vend.,  19,  4)  b  correctly  interpreted,  stood  the 
house  of  hb  father;  and  the  Bundakish  (20, 32  and  24, 15)  says 
ezpresdy  that  the  river  Diraja  lay  in  Airan  Vej,  on  its  bank 
was  the  dwelling  of  hb  father,  and  that  there  SHoroaster  was  bom. 
Now,  according  to  the  Bundakish  (29,  xa),  Airan  Vej  was 
situated  in  the  direction  of  Atropatene,  and  consequently 
Airyanem  VaCjft  b  for  the  most  part  identified  with  the  dutrkt 
of  Arrin  on  the  river  Aras  (Araxes),  dose  by  the  north-we^em 
frontitf  of  Media.  Other  traditions,  however,  make  liim  a 
native  of  Rai  (Ragha,  'PdYrn).  According  to  Yasna,  19,  18, 
the  Moraikusktrdtema,  or  supreme  head  of  the  Zoroastrian  priest- 
hood, had  at  a  later  (Sasanian)  time,  his  residence  in  Rag^ 
The  Arabic  writer  Shahrast&nl  endeavours  to  bridge  the  diver- 
gence between  the  two  traditions  by  means  of  the  following 
theory:  hb  father  was  a  man  of  AtropatCne,  while  the  mother  ms 
from  Rai.  In  hb  home  tradition  recounts  he  enjoyed  the  celestial 
visi<ms  and  the  conversations  with  the  archai^ds  and  Ormazd 
which  are  mentioned  already  in  the  Gftthis.  There,  too, 
according  to  Yaskt,  5,  105,  he  prayed  that  he  might  succeed  in 
converting  King  VIshtispa.  He  then  appears  to  have  quitted 
hb  native  district.  On  this  point  the  Avesu  b  wholly  silent: 
only  one  obscure  passage  (Yasna,  53,  9)  seems  to  intimate  that 
he  found  an  ill  reception  in  RaL  Finally,  in  the  person  of 
VIshtAq>a,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  prince  resident  in  east 
Iran,  he  gained  the  powerful  protector  and  faithful  disciple  of 
the  new  religion  whom  he  desired — though  after  almost  super- 
human dangers  and  dif!iculties,*which  the  later  books  depict 
in  livdy  colours.  According  to  the  epic  legend;  Vbhttspa  was 
king  of  Bactria.  Already  in  the  later  Avesta  be  has  become  a 
half-mythical  figure,  the  last  in  the  series  of  heroes  of  east 
Iranian  legend,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  series  priestly 
influence  b  unmistakably  evident.  He  stands  at  the  meeting- 
point  between  the  old  worid  and  the  new  era  which  begins  with 
Zoroaster.  In  the  G&th&s  he  appears  as  a  quite  historical 
personage;  it  b  essentially  to  hb  power  and  good  example 
th^t  the  prophet  b  indebted  for  hb  success.    In  Tasna,  ^  s^ 
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be  is  spoken  of  as  a  pkmeer  of  Uie  doctrine  leveakd  by  Ormasd. 
In  tbe  relation  between  Zoroaster  and  VbhtAspa  abeady  lies 
the  germ  of  the  state  church  which  afterwards  became  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  and  sought 
its  protection  from  iL 

Among  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  VishtAspa  mention  is 
made  of  two  brothers,  Frashaoshtra  and  J&mSspa;  both  were, 
according  to  the  later  legend,  vizirs  of  VIshtispa.  Zorcnster 
was  nearly  related  to  both:  his  wife,  Hvdvi,  was  the  dauf^ter 
of  Frashaoshtra,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  Pourucista, 
was  jam&spa.  The  actual  rdle  of  intermediary  was  played  by 
the  pious  queen  Hutaosa.  Apart  from  this  connexion,  the  new 
prophet  rdies  espedaily  upon  his  own  kindred  {k»aiiush)*  His 
first  disciple,  MaidfayOiiniongha,  was  his  cousin:  his  father 
was,  according  to  the  later  Avesta,  Pourushaspa,  hb  mother 
Dughd0v2,  his  great-grandfather  HaScataspa,  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  whole  family  Spitama,  for  which  reason  Zarathushtra 
usually  bears  this  surname.  His  sons  and  daughters  are  re- 
peatedly spoken  of.  His  death  is,  for  reasons  easily  intelligible, 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Avesta;  in  the  Skdk-Ndma  he  is 
said  to  have  been  murdered  at  the  altar  by  the  Turanians  in 
the  storming  of  Balkh. 

We  are  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  date  of  Zoroaster;  King 
VIshtispa  does  not  seem  to  have  any  place  in  any  historical 
chronology,  and  the  G&this  give  no  hint  on  the  subject.  In 
former  times  the  assertion  often  was,  and  even  now  is  often 
put  forward,  that  VishtfLspa  was  one  and  the  same  person  with 
the  historical  Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius  I.  This  identifica- 
tion can  only  be  purchased  a^  the  cost  of  a  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Avestan  genealogy.  Hutaosa  is  the  same  name  as 
Atossa:  but  In  history  Atossa  was  the  wife  of  Cambyses  and 
Darius*  Otherwise,  not  one  single  name  in  the  entourage  of 
our  Vfshtgspa  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  historical 
nomendature.  According  to  the  Arda  Virftf,  i,  a.  Zoroaster 
taught,  in  round  numbers,  some  300  years  before  tne  invasion 
<A  Alexander.  The  testimony  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  relegates 
him  to  a  far  more  ancient  period.  If  these  prove  the  name 
Mazdaka  to  have  formed  part  of  Median  proper  names  in  the 
year  715  B.C,  Eduard  Meyer  (v.  Ancient  Persia)  is  justified  in 
maintaining  that  the  Zoroostrian  religion  must  even  then  have 
been  predominant  in  Media.  Meyer,  therefore,  conjecturally 
puts  the  date  of  Zoroaster  at  xooo  B.C.,  as  had  already  been  done 
by  Duncker  {Gesckickte  its  Altertums,  4*,  78).  This,  in  its 
turn,  may  be  too  high:  but,  in  any  case,  Zoroaster  belongs  to  a 
prehistoric  era.  Probably  he  emanated  from  the  old  school  of 
Median  Magi,  and  appeared  first  in  Media  as  the  prophet  of  a 
new  futh,  but  met  with  sacerdotal  oppoution,  and  turned  his 
steps  eastward.  In  the  east  of  Iran  the  novel  creed  first  ac- 
quired a  solid  footing,  and  subsequently  reacted  with  success 
upon  the  West. 

ZoroastrUmism. — ^Zoroaster  taught  a  new  religion;  but  this 
must  not  be  taken  as  meaning  that  everything  he  taught  came, 
so  to  say,  out  of  his  own  head.  His  doctrine  was  rooted  in  the 
old  Iranian— or  Aryan — ^folk-ieligion,  of  which  we  can  only 
form  an  approximate  representation  by  comparison  with  the 
religion  of  the  Veda.  The  newly  discovered  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions have  now  thrown  a  welcome  ray  of  light  on  the  primitive 
Iranian  creed  (Ed.  Meyer,  SitmngsborickU  der  Preuss.  Akadcmie^ 
1908).  In  these  inscriptions  Mitra,  Vanina,  Indra  and  Nflsatya 
are  mentioned  as  deities  of  the  Iranian  kings  of  Mitani  at  the 
beginning  of  the  X4th  century— all  of  them  names  with  which 
we  are  familiar  from  the  Indian  pantheon.  The  Aryan  folk- 
religion  was  polytheistic.  Worship  was  paid  to  popular 
divinities,  such  as  the  war-god  and  dragon-slayer  Indra,  to 
natural  forces  and  elements  such  as  fire,  but  the  Aryans  also 
believed  in  the  ruling  of  moral  powers  and  of  an  eternal  law  in 
nature  {v.  £d.  Meyer  in  the  article  Persia:  History,  %  Ancient). 
On  solemn  occasions  the  inspiring  drink  soma  {kaoma)  ministered 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  devout.  Numerous  coincidences  with 
the  Indian  religioQ  survive  in  Zoroastrianism,  side  by  side  with 
astoushing  diversities. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  Zoroaster's  doctrine 


of  God  and  the  old  religion  of  India  lies  m  this,  that  while  in 
the  Avesta  the  evil  spirits  are  called  doHa  (Modem  Persian  ^iv), 
the  Aryans  of  India,  in  common  with  tb^  Italians,  Celts  and 
Letts,  gave  the  name  of  diwi  to  their  good  spirits,  the  spirits  of 
light.  An  alternative  designation  for  deity  in  the  Rig-Veda  is 
oxMro.  In  tbe  nune  recent  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  and  in  later 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  only  evil  spirits  are  understood  by 
asunu,  while  in  Iran  the  corresponding  word  akura  was,  and 
ever  has  continued  to  be,  the  designation  of  God  the  Lord. 
Thus  ahura-daita,  diva-amra  in  Zoroaatrian  and  in  later  Brah- 
man  theology  are  in  their  meanings  diametrically  opposed. 

Asura-daita  represent  originally  two  distinct  races  of  gods 
(like  the  Northern  Aser  and  Vaner)— two  different  aspects  of 
the  conception  of  deity,  comparable  to  6al/i»r  and  6«6f. 
AsHra  indicates  the  more  sublime  and  awful  divine  character, 
for  which  man  entertains  the  greater  reverence  and  fear: 
daha  denotes  the  kind  gods  of  light,  the  vulgar— more  sensuous 
and  anthropomorphic--deities.  This  twofold  development  of 
the  idea  of  God  formed  the  point  of  leverage  for  Zoroaster's 
reformation.  While  in  India  the  conception  of  the  asura  had 
veered  more  and  more  towards  the  dreadful  and  the  dreaded, 
Zoroaster  elevated  it  again— at  the  cost,  hideed,  of  the  daivas 
idaifds),  whom  he  degraded  to  the  rank  of  malicious  powers  and 
devils.  In  one  Asura,  whose  Aryan  original  was  Varuoa,  he 
concentrated  the  whole  of  the  divine  character,  and  conferred 
upon  it  the  epithet  of  "the  wise"  {mazdao).  This  culminating 
stage  in  the  Muro-oonception  is  the  work  of  Zoroaster.  Tbe 
Wise  Lord  {Ahurd  Ifasrfdtf— later  Ormasd)  is  the  primeval 
spiritual  being,  the  All-father,  who  was  existent  before  ever 
the  world  arose.  From  him  that  world  has  emanated,  and  its 
course  is  governed  by  his  foreseeing  eye.  His  guiding  spirit 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  wills  the  good:  yet  it  is  not  free,  but 
restricted,  in  this  temporal  epoch,  by  its  antagonist  and  own 
twin-brother  {Yasna,  30,  3),  the  EvU  Spirit  (angrd  mainyush, 
Akriman),  who  in  the  beginning  was  banished  by  the  Good 
Spirit  by  means  of  the  famous  ban  contained  in  Kojna,  45,  a, 
and  since  then  drags  out  his  existence  In  the  darkness  of  Hell 
as  the  principle  of  Ul— the  arch-devil  In  the  GsthSs  the  Good 
Spirit  of  Mazda  and  the  Evil  Spirit  are  the  two  great  opposing 
forces  in  the  world,  and  Ormazid  himself  is  to  a  certain  extent 
placed  above  them  both.  Later  the  Holy  Spirit  is  made  directly 
equivalent  to  Ormazd;  and  then  the  great  watchword  is: 
"  Here  Ormazd,  there  Ahrimanl"  The  very  daivas  are  only  the 
inferior  Instruments,  the  corrupted  children  of  Ahriman,  from 
whom  come  all  that  is  evil  in  the  world.  The  daivas,  unmasked 
and  attacked  by  Zoroaster  as-the  true  enemies  of  mankind,  are 
still,  in  the  GftthAs,  without  doubt  the  perfectly  definite  gods 
of  old  popular  belief — the  idols  of  the  people.  For  Zoroaster 
they  sink  to  the  rank  of  spurious  deities,  and  in  his  eyes  their 
priests  and  votaries  are  idolaters  and  heretics.  In  the  later, 
developed  system  the  daivas  are  the  evil  spirits  in  general,  and 
their  number  has  increased  to  millions.  Some  few  of  these 
have  names;  and  among  those  names  of  the  old  Aryan  divinities 
emerge  here  and  there,  e.g.  Indra  and  Nftonhaitya.  With  some, 
of  course — such  as  the  god  of  fire — the  connexion  with  the  good 
deity  was  a  priori  indissoluble.  Other  powers  of  light,  sudi  as 
Mitra  the  god  of  day  (Iranian  Mitbro),  survived  unforgotten 
in  popular  belief  till  the  later  system  incorporated  them  in  the 
angelic  body.  The  authentic  doctrine  of  the  GlthSs  had  no 
room  either  for  the  cult  of  Mithra  or  for  that  of  the  Haoma. 
Beyond  the  Lord  and  his  Fire,  the  Gsthis  only  recognize  the 
archangels  and  certain  ministers  of  Ormazd,  who  are,  without 
exception,  personifications  of  abstract  ideas.  This  hypo- 
stasization  and  all-egotization  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion.  The  essence  of  Omutzd  is  Truth  and  Law 
asha^Wtdlc  rta):  this  quality  he  embodies,  and  its  personifica- 
tion (though  conceived  as  sexless)  b  always  by  his  side,  a  con- 
stant a>mpanion  and  intimate.  The  essence  of  the  wicked 
spirit  is  falsehood:  and  falsehood,  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
evil  principle,  is  much  more  frequently  mentioned  in  the  GftthSs 
than  Ahriman  himself. 

Zoroaster  says  of  himself  that  he  had  received  from  God  a 
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CDmmiBiaii  to  purify  reirglan  (Fa 
fnm  the  grossly  scusu4]  dement! 
lifinl  the  idia  of  nlifion  to  i  big 
motley  body  of  Aiyui  folk-bdief,  i 
ing  tbought  of  i  ipKuUlivc  brain, 


■dp  44r  O)^  He  purified  it 
ol  daira  vonhlp,  ind  up- 
la  ind  purer  (pbere.  Tbe 
bea  subjected  to  the  unify- 
WM  InJLsformed  to  s  self- 
H  lagkml  diulittic  principle. 


In  tbe  cmtRof  butle  Ij  nan:  buiuul  it  tbcobisct  of  tke  Mt. 
[in  ii  ■  creation  of  Ormud.  Kbo  therefore  hu  tLe  liriit  u  uU 
m  to  account.  But  Orniasd  crented  him  free  in  his  BetenkLaa- 
„ont  and  in  liia  actioiu,  wherefore  he  is  iccctsible  to  the  ioAH*'*'** 
of  the  evil  povvn.  This  fnedwn  of  Ibe  will  is  dstriy  ca 
■  yoJM,  )i,  It:  "  Since  tl™.  O  M»«U.  didst  r-  -'-  '- 
tKing  and  oi 


than  la  episode  in  the  vorld-Hbole — and  is  destined  to  ter- 
mlcuite  in  monotheiim.  Later  secti  sought  to  rise  from  it  to 
a  higher  unity  in  other  wayt.  Thus  the  Zarvanites  lepiFMnted 
Ormud  and  Ahriman  as  twin  sons  proceeding  from  the  fUDda- 
OKnul  principle  of  all — Zriona  Aliaraiia,  or  limitless  time. 

Ethically,  too,  the  new  doctrine  standi  on  a  higher  iriine, 
and  represents,  in  its  motll  laws,  a  superior  civilistion.  Tbe 
devil-worshippcn,  at  tbeir  sacriGcs,  slay  the  on;  and  this 
tbe  ifoissi  favour,  for  Ibey  are  foes  to  the  cattle  itld  to  cattle- 
breeding,  and  friends  Co  those  who  work  111  to  tbe  cow.  In 
Zoroaster's  eyes  this  1*  an  ibominalion:  (or  the  cow  1*  a 
gift  ol  Ormanl  to  nun,  and  the  religion  of  Haida  pioIKls  tbe 
sacred  animal  I',  is  the  religion  of  the  settled  gtuier  and  the 
peasant,  wbile  Ibe  ruder  rfoAo^uU  faotds  its  ground  amnng 
the  unciviliied  nomadic  tribes.  In  an  dd  confssioo  of  faith, 
the  convert  ts  pledged  to  abjure  lb*  Ihefl  sod  robbery  of  cattle 
'  ig  ol  villages  inbiblled  by  wwtlUMWra  of  Maida 
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Ueb  moral  ta^Yl; 
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achings  show  him  to  have  been  a  nun  of  a  highly 
l'  character.  U^tb  teal  far  tbe  faith,  and  boldnina 
CODiUoed  diplomatic  skill  ia  his  dealings  with  bia 
HS.     His  thinking  is  consecutive    KlAeurained, 

... d  al  everything  that  might  be  called  faniaulc  or 

Ki>  form  of  eiprcsiion  ii  unable  and  concrete:  bb 
natnieted  on  a  cluify  conceivtd  plan  and  standi  on  a 
Bvel:  for  its  time  it  waa  a  girat  advance  in  civiliaaliaa. 
if  ZsrHUbT  and  the  Zoioaitriaa  Chuich  may  be  sum- 


Ac  the  bninning  of  things  there  existed  i 
sented  goocTand  evil  (I'aiao.  jo,  3).  Tbi 
world  is  thus  preaupposad  from  tbe  bennn: 
creative  power,  which  manifests  itself  pi 
neguivtly  in  the  other.    Ormasd  U  light 


•"d"!-: 


X  thou.  6  Maida,  didst  at  lb*  fiH  enie 

■ndiu  and  our  life  together  wrA  fix  body. 

'"  d^innh-i^kcralite^y^oMcS 
t  ignnat  sack  after  bis  own  bean 
■idle*.  foUoiriof  thy  sciitil,  wboe 

. ._  ...  jan  in  Ibiscaallict  by  all  his  life  and 

in  tKe  workl.    By  1  true  (onfesikw  of  faith,  by  every  nod 
ord  and  thought,  by  condnually  keeping  pure  lus  body 

.._  soul,  he  Impairs  tbe  povsr  of  ^tan  and  stmigibcas-thc 

micht  of  Boodoess,  and  estobiishea  a  claim  lot  rewrd  upon 
Onoaid:  by  a  false  confession,  by  every  evil  deed,  wofd  and 
'iDught  and  defilement,  he  increases  the  evU  and  readers  service 

The  file  ol  man  falls  into  two  parts— its  earthly  ponioa  aod  thai 
which  is  lived  after  death  is  past.  Tbe  kM  ass«Kd  to  Un  alts 
death  is  Ibe  result  and  conseiiuence  d  taia  life  upon  eanb.  ^a 
"  tion  has  so  cleariy  grasped  the  Ideas  of  guilt  aivl  of  merit.  On 
...-  works  of  men  here  below  ■  strict  leckosiing  wiQ  be  held  la 
heaven  faccordiiu  to  later  rcpnsentatioiis,  by  BashnB,  die  leaiu 
of  justice,  and  filiihia).  All  tbe  thoughts,  wonls  and  deeds  at 
— ^  're  entered  in  the  book  ol  life  aa  sepaiatc  itemfr—ftU  the 
irks.  Ac..~as  debts-  Wicked  actions  cannot  be  uodone.  bur 
....  heavenly  account  ean  be  counterbalanced  by  a  sarplos  el 
good  worlcs.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  an  evil  deeif  can  be  atoned 
for  by  a  good  eked.  Of  a  real  RDiwon  of  sins  Ibe  oM  doeoia 
'  "  '  ' '         rhilst  the  later  ToroasuiaD  Church 

lid  nmisiion.    Alter  death  the  wal 
■  idge.  over  which  lies 
UTt  accoat  is  made 

irks  outweigh  his  good,  he  falli  finally  under  the  power  of 
,  litd  the  pains  oT  hell  are   his  portion  for  ever.      SbouU 

.niennediary  itage  ol  eiisleice  (lh«  HoariiliuMal  cSthT  lUUvi 
booki)  and  ill  final  lot  is  not  decided  until  Ibe  last  judgmcal. 
'"'''  murl  of  reckoning,  the  judicium  parlictUrr,  la  calted  dU. 
Mjneof  Inejcorablelawdnnot  be  turrrcd  aside  by  any  sacri^* 
iring,  Dor  yet  even  b^  the  fiee  grace  ol  God. 

man  has  been  smitten  wiib  btindrwaa  and  iEBoruicej  he 
I  neither  the  eternal  law  nor  the  things  whkb  await  him 
death.  He  allam  hinuett  too  easily  to  be  ensnaied  by  >te 
3I  the  evil  powen  vrha  seek  id  ruin  his  future  eatslence.  He 
ips  and  lervea  false  gods,  being  unable  tn  diiringuish  betveeM 
and  lie^  Theieloie  it  b  ibai  Onnaad  in  bii  grw^e  deter. 
'       -ihiod  by  teiidi  -t  -  -    .     . 


em  by  the  right 
^od  tVif..  I.  i>. 


idu*^* 


ilvaiion.     According  to  lal 


, himself  unfitted  lor  ii  and  d< ...    ... 

tented  bimsdt  therefore  with  euabUihing  in  his  paradise  (fra]  a 
heavenly  kingdom  In  miniature,  to  serve  a1  (be  same  time  at  a 
pattern  for  the  heavenly  kingdom  thai  was  to  come.  ZoroKsttf 
at  laal.BBbeiiy  a  spiritual  man.  was  found  fit  foe  the  miawoa.  He 
experienced  within  himself  the  inward  call  10  seek  11^  ameUora. 
tiod  ol  [nankiiid  and  their  deUveranee  from  ruin,  and  regarded  this 
inner  impulse.  Intensified  as  it  was  by  toOD.  conieraplative  soliibck 
and  bv  ^sions.  as  being  llie  call  addressed  to  him  by  God  Htn- 
self,  like  hiabommed  uier  him  he  of  ten  speaks  of  bis  cwivet^tioaa 
with  God  and  Ibe  archangels-  He  cilia  himself  most  frequemly 
■iitiitkp«ii  (]'  prophet "),  raJu  f"  spiritual  luthoniy  ").  and  nwibyaal 

Dn-AFwi^ng  to  their  deeds). 

full  contents  ol  his  dogmatic  and  ethical  leaching  we  cuimt 
...  <-... -^   1^  ipuki  loc  the  aou  pan  only  ia 


'  ol  soul  and  body,  and  care 
.,._ ..  rtnrdiDg  Ibe  practices  cob. 

the  character  ol  ptopbei  iban  in  that 
ol  the  Clihli  are  csieniiaDv  cicbato- 
ling  tbe  last  things  and  the  lanDc  k*. 


jtlon  of  fjnnart,  purii 


tkncd-  Hannks 
of  lawgiw.  The  e 
MaL    Revelatiom 

tbreateaian  for  mfsbeUevers,  his  firm  confidence  as  to  tbe  (iituTt 
triumph  cc  tiK  good — such  are  the  tlicmes  cootbuallT  dwelt  on 

It  was  not  wilhoui  spedal  reason — id  Zorouter  bdiei«d — that 

(be  calling  of  1  pnuhel  should  have  ulien  place  precisdy  wheB 
it  did.  It  wak  lie  held,  the  final  appeal  of  Ormasd  to  maakiori 
at  large-   Like  John  the  Baptist  and  rhe  Aposiles  of  Jesus.  Zonxsrer 
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Uie  pioui  hoM  thftt  th*  end  of  the  pment  world  is  not  far  du^nt. 
lie  ninueH  bopes,  with  hit  followers,  to  live  to  see  the  decisive 
turn  of  thinfs,  the  dawn  of  the  new  and  better  aeon.  Ormazd 
wiD  aunuaon  together  all  his  powers  for  a  final  decisive  struggle 
•lid  braak  the  power  of  evil  for  ever;  by  hii  hdp  the  faithful  will 
achieve  the  victory  over  their  detestea  enemies,  the  daioa  wor- 
shippers, and  render  them  impotent.  Thereupon  Ormazd  will  hold 
tiJudiciuM  universale.  In  the  tbrm  oP  a  general  ordeal,  a  great  test 
«M  all  mankind  by  fire  and  molten  metaf,  and  will  judge  ttrtctly 
accordinff  to  fUstice,  punish  the  wickedt  and  atngn  to  the  good 
the  hoped-for  reward.  Satan  wiU  be  cast*  along  with  all  those  who 
nave  been  delivered  over  to  him  to  suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  into 
the  abyss,  where  he  will  henceforward  lie  powerless.  Forthwith 
be^ns  the  one  undivided  kingdom  of  God  In  heaven  and  on  earth. 
This  k  called,  sometinet  the  mod  kiagdom»  sometimea  simply  the 
kinsdon.  Here  the  sun  will  tor  eyer  shine,  and  ail  the  pious  and 
faithful  wUl  live  a  happy  life,  which  no  evil  power  can  disturb,  in 
the  eternal  fellowship  of  Orrnazd  and  hb  angels.  Every  believer 
will  receive  as  his  guerdon  the  inexhaustible  cow  and  the  gracknis 
'gifts  of  the  Voku  mant.  The  prophet  and  his  priooely  patrons 
will  be  accorded  special  honour* 

Histdry  and  Lskr  Developmeni.'^Tot  the  greit  msss  of  the 
people  ZoAMSter's  doctriae  was  too  abstract  and  spiritualistic. 
Tb^  vulgar  fancy  requites  sensuous,  plastic  deities,  which  admit 
of  vfaible  representstbn;  and  so  the  old  gods  veceived  honour 
again  and  new  gods  won  accepUace.  They  ai«  the  ang^ 
(yasah)  of  New  Zoroastrianism,  Thus,  in  the  later  Avesta, 
we  find  not  only  Mithra  but  also  purely  popular  divinities  such 
aa  the  angel  of  vidary,  Verethraghna,  Anfthita  (Anftitis), 
the  goddess  of  the  water,  TIshrya  (Sirius),  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  Invoked  with  special  preference,  ^e  GithSs  know 
nothing  of  a  new  belief  which  aifterwards  arose  in  the  Fravaski, 
or  guardian  angels  of  the  laithfuL  Fravaski  properly  means 
"cmifessibn  of  faith,"  and  when  personified  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  protecting  spirit.    Unbelievers  have  no  fravaski. 

On  the  basis  of  the  new  teaching  arose  a  widely  tpread  priest- 
hood ifithravanS)  who  systematiscd  Kb  doctrines,  organized  and 
carried  on  its  worship,  and  laid  down  the  minutely  elaborated 
taws  for  the  purifying  and  keeping  clean  of  soul  and  body,  which 
are  met  with  in  the  Vendidad.  To  these  ecclesiastical  precepts 
and  expiations  belong  in  particular  the  numerous  ablutions,  boaily 
chastisements,  love  of  trilth,  benefkial  works,  support  of  comrades 
in  the  faith ,  alms,  chastity,  improvement  of  the  land,  arboriculture, 
breeding  of  cattle,  agricufture,  protection  of  useful  animals,  as  the 
dog,  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals,  and  the  prohibition  either 
to  bum  or  to  bury  the  dead.  These  are  to  be  left  on  the  appointed 
places  idakkmas)  and  exposed  to  the  vultures  and  wild  dogs.  In 
the  worehip  the  drink  orepared  from  the  kaoma  (Indian  soma) 
plant  had  a  prominent  place.  Worship  in  the  Zoroastriao  Church 
was  devoid  of  pomp;  it  was  independent  of  temples.  Its  centre 
was  the  holy  fire  on  the  altar.  The  fire  attars  afterwards  developed 
to  fire  temples.  In  the  sanctuary  of  these  temples  the  various 
sacrifices  and  high  and  low  masses  were  celebrated.  As  offerings 
meat,  milk,  show-bread,  fruits,  flowers  and  consecrated  water  were 
used.  The  priests  were  the  privileged  keepers  and  teachers  of 
leligion.  They  only  performed  the  sacrifices  (Herodotus,  i.  132), 
educated  the  young  clergy,  imposed  the  penances;  they  in  person 
executed  the  circumstantial  ceremonies  of  purification  and  exercised 
a  spiritual  guardiansnip  and  pastoral  care  of  the  laymen.  Every 
young  believer  in  Masda,  alter  having  been  received  into  the 
religious  community  by  being  girt  with  the  holy  lace,  had  to  choose 
a  confessor  and  a  spiritual  guide  {ralu}. 

Also  in  eschatoiogy,  as  may  be  expected,  a  change  took  place. 
The  last  things  and  the  end  01  the  world  are  relegated  to  the  close 
of  a  long  period  of  time  (3000  years  after  Zoroaster),  when  a  new 
Saoshyant  is  to  be  bom  of  the  seed  of  the  prophet,  the  dead  are 
to  come  to  life,  and  a  new  incorruptible  world  to  oegin. 

Zoroastrianism  was  the  national  religion  of  Iran,  but  it  was  not 
permanently  restricted  to  the  Iranians,  being  professed  by  Turanians 
as  well.  Tne  worship  of  the  Persian  gods  spread  to  /urmenia  and 
Cappadocia  and  over  the  whole  of  the  Near  East  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  14 : 
xi.  8.  4;  14,  76).  01  the  Zoroastrian  Church  under  the  Achae- 
mcnides  and  Acracides  little  is  known.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Achaemenides  a  period  of  decay  seems  to  have 
set  in.  Yet  the  Aeracides  and  the  Indo-Scythian  kings  as  well 
as  the  Achaemenides  were  believers  in  Mazda.  The  national 
restoration  0|f  the  Sasanides  brought  new  life  to  the  Zoroastrian 
leligion  and  long-lasting  sway  to  the  Chdrch.  Protected  by  this 
dynasty,  the  pnesthood  developed  into  a  completely  organised 
state  church,  which  was  able  to  empk>y  the  power  of  the  state 
in  enforcing  strict  compliance  with  the  religious  law-book  hitherto 
enjoined  by  their  unaided  efforts  only.  The  head  of  the  Church 
(Zara>Shnsntr5teina)  had  his  seat  at  Rat  in  Media  and  was  the 
first  person  in  the  state  next  to  the  king.  The  formation  of 
•ecu  wa^  at  this  period  not  infrequent  (cf.  Mamgbabism).    The 


Mohamiaedan  invasion  (636).  with  tfie terrible penecutions  of  the  fol- 
lowing centuries,  was  the  death-blow  of  Zoroastrianism.  In  Persia 
itself  only  a  few  followers  of  Zoroaster  are  now  found  (in  Kerman 
and  YezaX  The  Passsbs  (g.s.)  in  and  around  Bombay  hoki  by 
Zoroaster  as  their  prophet  and  by  the  andeot  religious  usages, 
but  their  doctrine  has  reached  the  stage  of  a  pure  monotheism. 

LitBRATURB.— Sec  under  Zend-Avesta.  Also  Hyde,  Historia 
Rdieionit  veteruM  Purarum  (Oxon.  1 700);  Windischmann,  Zonh 
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ZORBILLA  T  MORAL,  J0S6  (1817-1893),  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatist,  son  of  a  magistrate  in  whom  Ferdinand  VII.  placed 
special  confidence,  was  born  at   Valladolid  on  the  azst  of 
February  1817.    He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  Real 
Seminario  de  Nobles  in  Madrid,  wrote  verses  when  he  was 
twelve,  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Scott  and  Chateau- 
briand, and  took  part  in  the  school  performances  of  plays  by 
I«ope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.    In  1833  he  was  sent  to  read  law 
at  the  University  of  Toledo,  but,  after  a  year  of  idleness,  he 
fled  to  Madrid,  where  he  horrified  the  friends  of  his  absolutist 
father  by  making  violent  speeches  and  by  founding  a  newspaper 
whid)   was  promptly  suppressed    by   the  government.     He 
narrowly  escaped  transportation  to  the  Philippines,  and  passed 
the  next  few  years  in  poverty.    The  death  of  the  satirist  Larra 
brought  ZorriUa  into  notice.    His  elegiac  poem,  declaimed  at 
Larra's  funeral  in  February  1837,  served  as  an  introduction 
to  the  leading  men  of  letters.    In  1837  he  pubUshed  a  book  of 
verses,  mostly  imitations  of  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  which  was  so 
favourably  received  that  he  printed  six  more  volumes  within 
three  years.    His  subjects  are  treated  with  fluency  and  grace, 
but  the  carelessness  which  disfigures  much  of  his  work  is  pro- 
minent in   these  juvenile  poems.     After  collaborating  with 
Garcia    Gutierrez,   in   a   piece  entitled  Jnan  Ddndolo  (1839) 
ZorriUa  began  his  individual  career  as  a  dramatist  with  Cada 
cual  con  su  razdn  (1840),  and  during  the  following  five  years 
he  wrote  twenty-two  plays,  many  of  them  extremely  successful. 
His  Cantos  del  tr evador  (1841),  a  collection  of  national  legends 
versified  with  infinite  spirit,  showed  a  decided  advance  in   kill, 
and  secured  for  the  author  the  place  next  to  Espronceda  in 
popular  esteem.    National  legends  also  supply  the  themes  of 
his  dramas,  though  in  this  department  ZorriUa  somewhat  com- 
promised his  reputation  for  originality  by  adapting  older  plays 
which  had  fallen  out  of  fashion.    For  example,  in  EL  Zapatero 
y  el  Rey  he  recasts  El  montanis  Juan  Pascual  by  Juan  de  la 
Hoz  y  Mota;  in  La  tnejor  ras6n  la  espada  he  borrows  from 
'Morcto's    Traeesuras    d^  estndiante  Panteja;    in   Don  Juan 
Tenorio  he  adapts  from  Tfrso  de  Molina's  Burlador  de  Sevilla 
and  from  the  elder  Dumas's  Don  Juan  de  Marana  (which  itself 
derives  from  Les  dmes  du  purgaloire  of  Prosper  M6rim£e).    But 
his  rearrangements  usually  contain  originsd  elements,  and  in 
Saneko  Garcia,  El  Rey  loco,  and  El  Alcalde  RonquiUo  he  ap- 
parently owes  little  to  any  predecessor. .  The  last  and  (as  bo. 
himself  believed)  the  best  of  his  plays  is   Traidor,  inconfeso  y 
mirtir  (1845).    Upon  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1847  ZorriUa 
left  Spain,  resided  for  a  whUe  at  Bordeaux,  and  settled  in  Paris, 
where  his  incomplete  Cranadaf  a  striking  poem  of  gorgeous 
kxal  cok>ur,  was  published  in  185a.    In  a  fit  of  depression, 
the  causes  of  which  are  not  known,  he  emigrated  to  America 
three  years  later,  hoping,  as  he  says,  that  yeUow  fever  or  smaU- 
pox  would  cany  him  off.   During  eleven  years  spent  in  Mexico 
he  produced  little,  and  that  Uttle  was  of  no  merit.    He  returned 
in  1866,  to  find  himself  a  half-<foigotten  classic.    His  old  fertility 
was  gone,  and  new  standards  of  taste  were  coming  Into  fashion. 
A  smaU  post,  obtained  for  him  through  the  influence  of  JoveUar 
and  C&novas  del  CastiUo,  was  abolished  by  the  republican 
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minister.  Ife  was  always  pdor,  and  for  some  twelve  years  after 
1871  be  was  in  the  direst  straits.  The  law  of  copyright  was  not 
retrospective^  and,  though  some  of  his  plays  made  the  fortunes 
of  managers,  they  brought  him  nothing.  In  his  untrustworthy 
autobiography,  Recuerdos  del  tiempo  vitjo  (1880),  he  complained 
of  this.  A  pension  of  30,000  reales  secured  him  from  want  in 
his  old  age,  and  the  reaction  in  his  favour  became  an  apotheosis. 
In  1885  the  Spanish  Academy,  which  had  elected  him  a  member 
many  years  before,  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  of  honour, 
and  in  1889  he  was  publicly  crowned  at  Granada  as  the  national 
laureate.   He  died  at  Jkladrid  on  the  33rd  of  January  1893. 

^rrilla  is  so  intensely  Spanish  that  it  is  difficult  for  foreign 
critics  to  do  him  justice.  It  is  certain  that  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  his  methods  seriously  injured  his  work.  He  declares 
that  he  wrote  Bt  CabaUo  del  Rey  Don  Sancho  in  three  weeks,  and 
that  he  pat  together  £/  PtdhU  del  Godo  (which,  like  La  QJentura, 
owes  much  to  Southey)  in  two  days;  it  so.  his  deficiencies  need 
no  other  explanation.  An  improvisator  with  the  characteristic 
faults  <^  reoundance  and  verbosity,  he  wrote  far  too  much,  and 
in  most  of  his  numbers  there  are  numerous  technical  flaws.  Yet 
the  richness  of  his  imagery,  the  movement,  fire  and  variety  of 
his  versification,  will  preserve  some  few  of  his  poems  in  the  antho- 
'lc^;ie».  His  appeal  to  patriotic  fnide,  his  accurate  dramatic  instinct, 
together  with  the  fact  that  he  invariably  gives  at  least  one  of  his 
characters  a  most  effective  acting  (>art.  nave  enabled  him  to  hold 
the  stage.  It  is  by  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  the  play  of  which  he  thought 
so  meanly,  that  Zorrilla  will  be  best  remembered.        (J-  F.-K.) 

ZOSIIfUS,  bishop  of  Rome  from  the  x8th  of  March  417  to  the 
26th  of  December  4x8,  succeeded  Innownt  I.  and  was  followed 
by  Boniface  I.  For  his  attitude  in  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
see  Pelagzus.  He  took  a  decided  part  in  the  protracted 
dispute  in  Gaul  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Aries  over  that 
of  Vienne,  giving  energetic  decisions  in  favour  of  the  former, 
but  without  settling  the  controversy.  His  fractious  temper 
coloured  all  the  controversies  in  which  he  took  part,  in  Gaul, 
Africa  and  Italy,  mducting  Rome,  where  at  hb  death  the  clergy 
were  very  much  divided. 

ZOSIHUS,  Greek  historical  writer,  flourished  at  Constanti- 
nople during  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century  A.o.  According 
to  Photius,  he  was  a  count,  and  held  the  office  of  "  advocate  " 
of  the  imperial  treasury.  His  New  History,  mainly  a  compilation 
from  previous  authors  (Dexippus,  Eunapius,  Olympiodorus), 
is  in  six  books:  the  first  sketches  briefly  the  history  of  the  early 
emperors  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian  (305);  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  deal  more  fully  with  the  period  from  the  acci^on  of 
Constantius  and  Galerius  to  the  death  of  Theodosius;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cover  the  period  between  395  and  4x0.  The  work, 
which  is  apparently  unfinished,  must  have  been  written  between 
450-502.  The  style  is  characterized  by  Photius  as  concise, 
dear  and  pure.  The  historian's  object  was  to  account  for  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  pagan  point  of  view,  and 
in  this  undertaking  he  at  various  pomts  treated  the  Christians 
with  some  unfairness. 

The  best  edition  is  by  Mendelssohn  (1887).  who  fully  discusses 
the  question  of  the  authorities  used  by  Zosimus;  there  is  an 
excellent  appreciation  of  him  in  Ranke's  WeUgesckukU.  iv.  French 
translation  by  Cousin  U678)-;  English  (anonymous),  1684,  1814. 

ZDSTEROPS,*  otiginaUy  the  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of 
birds  fotmded  by  N.  A.  Vigors  and  T.  Horsfidd  {Trans.  Linn. 
Society^  xv.  p.  235)  on  an  Australian  spedes  called  by  them 
Z.  dorsalist  but  subsequently  shown  to  be  identical  with  the 
.  Certkia  eaerulescens,  and  also  with  the  Sylvia  lakralist  previously 
described  by  J.  Latham.  The  name  has  been  Anglidzed  in  the 
same  sense,  and,  whether  as  a  sdratific  or  a  vernacular  term, 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  species*  of  little  birds  which  inhabit 
for  the  most  part  the  tropical  districts  of  the  Old  World,  from 
Africa  to  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  and  Padfic  Oceans, 
and  northwards  in  Asia  through  India  and  China  to  (he  Amur 
regions  and  Japan. 

'  The  derivation  is  ftaarip-^pot  and  fi^,  whence  the  ^word  should 
be  pronounced  with  all  the  vowels  bng.  The  altusioo  is  to  the 
ring  of  white  feathers  round  the  eyes,  which  is  very  conspicuous 
in  many  species. 

*  In  1883  R.  B.  Sharpe  (Cal.  B.  BrU.  Museum,  ix.  pp.  146-20^) 
admitted  85  spedes.  besides  3  more  which  he  had  not  tieen  able 
to  exaniioe. 


The  birds  of  this  groupl  are  mostly  of  unpretoiding  ^peaiaiKs, 
the  plumage  above  being  generally  dther  mouse-colottzed  oi 
greenish  olive;  but  some  are  varied  by  the  whito  or  bright  y^ov 
of  their  throat,  breast  or  lower  parts,  and  several  have  the 
flanks  of  a  more  or  less  lively  bay.  Several  islands  are  inhabited 
by  two  perfectly  distinct  qiedes,  one  belonging  to  the  brown 
and  the  other  to  the  green  section,  the  former  being  wholly 
insular.  The  greater  number  of  spedes  seem  to  be  confined  u 
single  islands^  often  of  very  small  area,  but  others  have  a  very 
wide  distribution;  and  the  type-species,  Z.  caendescens,  has 
largely  extended  its  range.  First  described  from  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  is  very  plentiful,  it  had  been  long  known  to 
inhabit  all  the  eastern  part  of  Australia.  In  1856  it  was  foond 
in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zeahind,  when  it  became  known  to 
the  Maories  by  a  name  signifying  "  Stranger,"  and  to  the  British 
as  the  "  Bhght-bird,"*  from  its  dearing  the  fruit-trees  of  a 
blight.  It  soon  after  appeared  in  the  North  Island,  wbcxe  it 
speedily  became  common,  and  thence  not  only  q>read  to  the 
Chatham  Islands,  but  was  met  with  in  omsiderable  numbest 
300  nules  from  land,  as  though  in  search  of  new  countries  to 
colonize.  In  any  case  it  is  obvious  that  this  Zostcrops  must  be 
a  comparatively  modem  settler  in  New  Zealand. 

An  the  species  of  ZosUrops  are  sociable,  consorting  in  large 
flocks,  which  only  separate  on  the  approach  of  the  pairing  season. 
They  build  nests— sometimes  suspended  from  a  boriaoatal  fork 
and  sometimes  fixed  in  an  upright  crotch—aod  lay  (so  far  as  v 
known)  pale  blue,  spotless  eggs,  thereby  diHering  wholly  froa 
several  01  the  grou|>s  of  birds  to  which  they  have  been  thought 
allied.  Though  mainly  insectivorous,  they  eat  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  The  habits  of  Z,  caerulesuns  have  been  well  described 
by  Sir  W.  BuUer  (fiirds  of  New  Zealand),  and  those  of  a  spedes 
peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Z.  ceylonensis,  by  CoL  L^Ege  (fi.  Ceylom)^  while 
those  of  the  widely  ranging  Indian  Z.  palpehrosa  and  01  the  Sooth> 
African  Z.  capeiuts  have  oecn  succinctly  treated  by  Jcrdoo  (Il./ii4«a. 
\L)  and  Layard  (B.  SoiUk  Africa)  respectively. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  largest  known  spedes  of  the  genus. 
Z.  albigularist  measuring  nearly  6  in.  in  length,  is  t-**^^-^  to  so 
small  a  spot  as  Norfolk  Island,  where  also  another,  Z.  Icnsamtru. 
not  much  less  in  size,  occurs;  white  a  thicd.  of  intermediate  stature. 
Z.  strenua,  inhabits  the  still  smaller  Lord  Howe's  Island.  A  fourth. 
Z.  vateusist  but  little  inferior  in  bulk,  is  foond  on  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides;  the  rest  are  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  ksa  in  length, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  species  hardly  exceed  3I  in. 

Placed  by  some  writers,  if  not  systeraausts,  with  the  Paridae 
(see  Titmouse),  by  others  among  the  Meliphagidae  (see  Honst- 
E  ATE  ft),  and  again  by  others  with  the  Nectariniidae  (see  SuMBiao). 
the  structure  cm  the  tongue,  as  shown  by  H.  F.Gadow  iProc.  ZeA. 
Society,  l88t.  pp.  63,  68,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  a),  emirely  rennovcs  it  from 
the  first  and  third,  and  from  most  of  the  forms  generally  included 
amon^  the  second.  It  seems  safest  to  regard  the  genus,  at  least 
provisionally,  as  the  tyi>e  of  a  distinct  faniily~Z(Mterondae— as 
families  go  among  Passerine  birds.  CA.  N.) 

ZOUAVE,  the  name  given  to  certain  infantry  legiaMots  in 
the  French  army.  The  coips  was  first  raised  in  Algeria  in  1831 
with  one  and  later  two  battalions,  and  recruited  solely  from 
the  Zouaves,  a  tribe  of  Berbers,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  oi 
the  Jurjura  range  (see  XaBVLEa).  In  1838  a  thhd  battalJon 
was  raised,  and  the  regiment  thus  formed  was  commanded 
by  Lamoricidre.  Shortly  afterwards  the  formation  of  the 
Tirailleurs  algiriem,  the  Turcos,  as  the  corps  for  natives,  changed 
the  enlistment  for  Uie  Zouave  battalions,  and  they  became,  as 
they  now  remain,  a  purely  French  body.  Three  re^ments 
were  formed  in  1852,  and  a  fourth,  the  Zouaves  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  in  1854.  The  Crimean  War  was  the  fint  service  which 
the  regiments  saw  outside  Algeria.  There  are  now  four  rep- 
ments.  of  five  battalions  each,  four  of  which  are  permanently  in 
Africa,  the  fifth  being  stationed  in  France  as  a  dep6t  regiment. 
For  the  peculiarly  picturesque  uniform  of  these  regiments,  see 
Uniform. 

The  Papal  Zouaves  were  formed  in  defence  of  the  Piapal  states 
by  Lamondire  in  i860.  After  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  1870,  the  Papal  SSouaves  served  the  govemment  of 
National  Defence  m  France  during  the  Fianco-Pnissian  war.  and 
were  disbanded  after  the  entrance  of  the  German  troops  into  Partk 


'  By  most   Englishnipcaklng  people  the  prevalent   tpeatu  of 
Zasttropt  is  coounoaly  called  "  While-eya  '*  or  "Sihw^va.** 
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ZOUCH,  RICHARD  (e.  i590-i66i)»  Ensliah  jurat,  was  born 
at  Anstey,  Wiltshire,  and  nlucated  at  Winchester  and  'after> 
wards  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  New  College  in 
1609.  He  was  admitted  at  Doctor's  Commons  in  January 
1618,  and  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  law  at  Oxford  in 
x62a  In  1625  be  became  principal  of  St  Alban  Hall  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford;  in  1641  he  was  made  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
having  submitted  to  the  parliamentary  visitors,  he  retained  his 
university  appointments,  though  not  his  judgeship;  this  last 
he  resumed  at  the  Restoration,  dying  soon  afterwards  at  bis 
apartments  in  Do<^tor's  Commons,  London,  on  the  xst  of  March 
1661. 

»  He  publidied  Elementa  jurUpruientiae  (i6m),  Descriptio  juris 
el  jndicii  feudalist  secundum  consuetudiues  Uedioianiet  Normanniae, 
pro  intnamrJume  ad  jurisprudentiam  An^icanam  (1634),  DeseriPtio 
pntit  H  judieii  temporalis,  teeundmm  cousuetudimts  feudales  ef  Sot' 
mammtat  (1656).  Deacriplia  juris  et  judscU  eccUsiasHcit  saeundum 
eanones  et  cousuetudines  An^ieauas  (1636),  Destriptiones  juris  et 
judieii  sacri,  .  .  .  militaris,  .  .  .  maritimi  (16^0),  Juris  et  judieii 
fecioHs  site  juris  inter  gentes  .  .  .  ex^ieane  (i6<o),  and  Sdutio 
qmaesiicms  me  lewali  dUinqueuHs  judiee  epmpetenle  (i6<7).  In  virtue 
ol  Uie  last  two  he  has  the  dittiaction  of  being  one  of  the  earliat 
■ystematk  writers  on  international  law.  He  was  also  the  author 
01  a  poem.  The  Dove,  er  Passages  of  Cosmography  (1613). 

ZOUCHB,  or  Zough,  the  name  of  an  English  family  dcsceoded 
from  Alan  la  2^uche,  a  Breton,  who  is  sometimes  called  Alan 
de  Porrhoet.  Having  settled  in  Eoglaod  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  U.,  Alan  obtained  by  marriage  Ashby  in  Leicesterdiire 
(called  after  him  Ashby  de  la  Zouch)  and  other  lands.  His 
grandson,  another  Alan  la  Zouche,  was  justice  of  Chester  and 
justice  of  Ireland  onder  Henry  III.;  he  was  loyal  to  the  king 
during  the  struggle  with  the  barons,  fought  at  Lewes  and  helped 
to  arrange  the  peace  of  Kenilworth.  As  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
over  some  lands  with  John,  Earl  Warenne,  he  was  seriously 
injured  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  earl  and  his  retainers,  and 
died  on  the  loth  ol  August  1270.  Alan's  elder  son  Roger 
(d.  1285)  had  a  son  Alan  la  Zouche,  who  was  summoned  to 
parliaoient  as  a  baron  about  1398.  He  died  without  sons,  and 
this  barony  fell  into  abeyance  between  his  daughters  and  has 
nevet  been  revived.  The  elder  Alan's  younger  ton,  Eadcs  or 
Ivo,  had  a  son  William  (c.  x  2  76-13  52),  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  in  1308,  and  tUs  barony,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  is  known  as  that  of  Zouche  of  Haryngworth. 

John,  7th  baron  Zouche  of  Haryngworth  (e.  1460-1526), 
was  attainted  in  1485  as  a  supporter  of  Richard  III.,  but  was 
restored  to  his  honours  in  1495.  His  descendant,  Edward,  the 
nth  baron  (c,  1556-1625),  was  one  of  the  peers  who  tried  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  was  sent  by  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  to 
Scotland  and  to  Denmark.  He  was  president  of  Wales  from 
x6oa  to  1615  and  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  from  ttt$  to 
1624.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  o(  the  Virginia  Company 
and  of  the  New  England  council.  He  had  m.ony  literary  friends, 
among  them  being  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Zouche 
left  no  sons,  and  the  barony  remained  in  abeyance  among  the 
descendants  of  his  two  daughters  until  18x5,  when  the  abeyance 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisshopp,  Bart.  (x7S3~ 
1828),  who  became  the  xath  baron.  He  died  without  sons,  a 
second  abeyance  being  terminated  in  1829  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Harriet  Anne  (X787-1870),  wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
CuTzon  (t77i-x863).  In  1873  her  grandson,  Robert  Nathaniel 
Curson  (b.  1851),  became  the  istb  baron. 

Two  antiquaries,  Henry  Zouch  (e.  X725-179O  and  his  brother 
Thomas  Zouch  (1737-181^).  claimed  ocacent  from  the  family  of 
Zouche.  Both  were  voluminous  writers,  Thomas's  works  including 
a  Life  of  Isaak  Walton  (1823)  and  Memoirs  ef  Sir  PkUip  Sidney 
(18<^). 

ZOUTPAMSBBRG,  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  Transvaal. 
This  was  the  district  to  which  Louis  Trichard  and  Jan  van 
Rensburg,  the  forerunners  of  the  Great  Trek,  journeyed  in 
1835.  In  X845  Hendrik  Potgieter,  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
Trek  Boers,  removed  thither.  The  Zoutpansberg  Boers  formed 
a  semi'independent  community,  and  in  1857  Stephanus  Schoe- 
man,    their    commandant-general,    sided   against    Marthinua 


Pretorius  and  Paul  Kruger  when  they  invaded  the  Orange  Free 
State.  It  was  not  until  1864  that  Zoutpansberg  was  definitely 
incorporated  in  the  South  African  Republic  Trichard  and  his 
companions  Jiad  been  shown  gold  workings  by  the  natives,  and 
it  was  in  this  district  in  1867-70,  and  in  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Lydenburg,  that  gold  mines  were  first  worked  by  Europeans 
south  of  the  Limpopo.  The  white  settlers  in  Zoutpansberg 
had  for  many  years  a  reputation  for  lawlessness,  and  were  later 
regarded  as  typical  "  back  velt  Boers."  Zoutpansberg  contains 
a  larger  native  population  than  any  other  region  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  is  highly  mineralised,  next  to  gold,  copper,  found  near  the 
Limpopo  (where  is  the  Messina  mine)  being  the  chief  metal 
worked.  The  district  long  suffered  from  lack  of  railway  com- 
munications, but  in  xoio  the  completion  of  the  Selati  line  giving 
it  direct  access  to  Ddagoa  Bay  was  begim.  The  chief  towns 
are  Pietecsburg  and  Leydsdorp. 

See  S.  Hofmeyr,  Twintig  jarem  in  Zouipamsherg  (Cape  Toira, 
1890);  Report  on  a  Reconnaissance  ef  the  N.-W.  Zoutposuherg 
Dutria  (Pretoria.  1908). 

ZROITI,  MIKLftS.  Count  (i5o8>x566),  Hungarian  hero, 
was  a  son  of  Mikl6s  Zrinyi  and  I16na  Karlovics.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1529,  and  in  1549 
saved  the  imperial  army  from  defeat  before  Pest  by  intervening 
with  400  Croats,  for  which  service  he  was  appointed  ban  of 
Croatia.  In  1542  he  routed  the  Turks  at  Somlyo.  In  1543  he 
married  Catherine  Frangip&n,  who  placed  the  whole  of  her 
vast  estates  at  his  diaposal.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  also 
gave  him  large  possessions  in  Hungary,  and  henceforth  the 
Zrinyis  became  as  much  Magyar  as  Croatian  nugnates.  In 
1556  Zrinyi  won  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Turks,  culminating 
in  the  battle  of  Bab6csa.  The  Croatians,  however,  overwhelmed 
their  ban  with  reproaches  for  neglecting  them  to  fight  for  the 
Magyars,  and  the  emperor  simultaneously  deprived  him  of  the 
captamcy  of  Upper  Croatia  and  sent  10,000  men  to  aid  the 
Croats,  while  the  Magyars  were  left  without  any  help,  where- 
upon Zrinyi  resigned  the  banship  (1561).  In  1563,  on  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  as  king  of  Hungary, 
Zrinyi  attended  the  ceremony  at  the  head  of  3000  Croatian  and 
Magyar  mounted  noblemen,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  the 
dignity  of  palatine,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Nadasdy. 
Shortly  after  marrying(in  1564)  his  second  wife,  Eva  Rosenberg, 
a  great  Bohemian  heiress,  he  hastened  southwards  to  defend 
the  frontier,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Segesd,  and  in  1566  from 
the  5th  of  August  to  the  7th  of  September  heroically  defended 
the  httle  fortress  of  Sxigetvir  against  the  whole  Turkish  hos^ 
led  by  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  in  person,  perishing  with  every 
member  of  the  garrlsoo  in  a  last  desperate  sortie. 

See  F.  Salamon.  Ungarn  im  ZeitaUer  der  TArheuherrsckaft  CLeipsig , 
1897);  J.  Csuday,  The  Zrinyis  in  Hungarian  History  (Hum;.), 
Ssombathely.  1884,  8vo.  (R.  N.  B.) 

ZRINYI,  HIKIj6s,  Coukt  (1630-X664),  Hungarian  warrior, 
statesman  and  poet,  the  son  of  George  Zrinyi  and  Magdalena 
Sz^chy,  was  bom  at  Cs&kv&r.  At  the  court  of  P6ter  Pftsm&ny 
the  youth  conceived  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  his  native  lan- 
guage and  literature,  although  he  always  placed  arms  before 
arts.  From  1635  to  1637  he  accompanied  Szenkveczy,  one  of 
the  canons  of  Esztergom,  on  a  long  educative  tow  through 
Italy.  During  the  next  few  years  he  learnt  the  ait  of  war  in 
defending  the  Croatian  frontier  against  the  Turks,  and  approved 
himself  one  of  the  first  captains  of  the  age.  In  1645  he  acted 
against  the  Swedes  in  &loravia,  equipping  an  army  corps  at 
his  own  expense.  At  Szkalcc  he  scattered  a  Swedi^  division 
and  took  2000  prisoners.  At  Eger  he  saved  the  emperor,  who 
had  been  surprised  at  night  in  his  camp  by  WrangeL  Subse- 
quently he  routed  the  army  of  Rik6czy  on  the  Upper  Theiss. 
For  his  services  the  emperor  appointed  him  captain  of  Croatia. 
On  his  return  from  the  war  he  married  the  wealthy  Eusebia 
Draskovics.  In  1646  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Turkish 
war.  At  t^e  coronation  of  Ferdinand  IV.  he  carried  the  sword 
of  state,  and  was  made  ban  and  captain-general  of  Croatia, 
In  this  double  capacity  he  presided  over  many  Croatian  diets, 
always  strenuously  defending  the  political  rights  of  the  Croats 
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and  steadfastly  maintainiiig  that  as  regarded  Hungary  they  were 
to  be  looked  upon  not  as  partes  annexae  but  as  a  regnum.  During 
1652-53  he  was  continually  fighting  against  the  Turks,  yet  from 
his  castle  at  Cs&ktomya  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  the  learned  world;  the  Dutch  scholar,  Jacobus  Tollius, 
even  vi^ted  him,  and  has  left  in  his  EpisMce  Uinerariae  a  Uvely 
account  of  his  experiences.  Tollius  was  amazed  at  the  linguistic 
resources  of  Zrinyi,  who  spoke  German,  Croatian,  Hungarian, 
Turkish  and  Latin  with  equal  facility.  Zrinyi's  Latin  letters 
(from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  married  a  second  time,  to 
Sophia  LObel)  are  fluent  and  agreeable,  but  largely  interspersed 
with  Croatian  and  Magyar  expressions.  The  last  year  of  his 
life  was  also  its  most  glorious  one.  He  set  out  to  destroy  the 
strongly  fortified  Turkish  bridge  at  Esseg,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Turkish  army,  re-capturing  all  the  strong  fortresses 
on  his  way.  He  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  the  further  pur- 
suance of  the  campaign  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
imperial  generals  to  co-operate.  Still  the  expedition  had  covered 
him  with  glory.  All  Europe  rang  with  bis  praises.  It  was 
said  that  o^y  the  Zrinyis  had  the  secret  of  conquering  the  Turks. 
The  emperor  offered  him  the  title  of  prince.  The  pope  struck 
a  commemorative  medal  with  the  effigy  of  Zrinyi  as  sr  field' 
marshal.  The  Spanish  king  sent  him  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
French  king  created  him  a  peer  of  France.  The*  Turks,  to  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  of  the  Esseg  affair,  now  laid  siege  to  Uj-Zerin, 
a  fortress  which  Zrinyi  had  built,  and  the  imperial  troops  under 
Montecuctili  looked  on  while  he  hastened  to  relieve  it,  refusing 
all  assistance,  with  the  result  that  the  fortress  fell.  It  was 
also  by  the  advice  of  MontecucuU  that  the  disgraceful  peace 
of  V&sv&r  was  concluded.  Zrinyi  hastened  to  Vienna  to  protest 
against  it,  but  in  vain.  Zrinyi  quitted  Vienna  in  disgust,  after 
assuring  the  Venetian  minister,  Sagridino,  that  he  was  willtng 
at  any  moment  to  assist  the  Republic  against  the  Turks  with 
6000  men.  He  then  returned  to  Cs&ktomya,  and  there,  on 
the  x8th  of  November,  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  which  he  had 
twice  wounded  and  recklessly  pursued  to  its  lair  in  the  forest 
swamps,  armed  only  with  his  hunting-knife. 

His  poetical  works  first  appeared  at  Vienna  in  X65X,'  under 
the  title  of  The  Sirm  of  the  Adrialic  (Hung.);  but  his  principal 
work,  Ohsidic  Ssigetiana,  the  qxipoeia  of  the  glorious  sdf- 
sacrifice  of  his  heroic  ancestor  of  the  same  name,  only  appeared 
in  fragments' in  Magyar  literature  till  Arany  took  it  in  hand.  It 
was  evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  both  Virgil  and 
Tasso,  though  the  author  had  no  time  to  polish  and  conect 
its  rough  and  occasionally  somewhat  wooden  versification. 
But  the  fundamental  idea— the  duty  of  Htmgarian  valour  to 
shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  with  the  help  of  God — is  sublime, 
and  the  whole  work  is  intense  with  martial  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  no  unworthy  companion  of  the  other  epics 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  had  many  imitators.  Arany 
first,  in  1848,  began  to  recast  the  Zrinyiad,  as  he  called  it,  en 
modern  lines,  and  the  work  was  completed  by  Antal  V£k6ny 
fai  1892. 

See  J.  Arany  and  Kazmir  Greksa.  Zrinyi  and  Tasso  (Hung.)i 
Egcr,   1892;  Karoly  Sztehy.  Life  of  Count  Nicholas  Zrinyi,  0u 
"    "  ■    ►;  SAndor  KSrttei,  Zrinyi  and  Afauki 

(R.  N.  B.) 


poa  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1896;  Sandor  KSrtei,  Zrinyi  and  Afaukia' 
idlfi  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1893. 


Z8CH0KKB,  JOHANH  HEflfRlCH  DANIBL  (1771-1848), 
(jerman  author,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  on  the  ssnd  of  Mardi 
X77X.  He  was  educated  at  the  monasterial  (klosUr)  sdiool  and 
at  the  Altstldtcr  gymnasium  of  his  native  place.  He  spent 
some  time  as  playwright  with  a  company  of  strolling  actors,  but 
afterwards  studied  philosophy,  theology  and  history  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  in  1792  he  established 
himself  as  Privatdozent,  He  created  much  sensation  by  an 
extravagant  novel,  Abdttino,  der  grosse  Bandit  {ijgy,  subse- 
quently also  dramatized),  modelled  on  Schiller's  Rlhther,  and  the 
melodraniatic  tragedy,  Julins  von  Sassen  (1796).  The  Prussian 
government  having  declined  to  make  him  a  fuH  professor, 
Zschokke  in  1796  settled  in  Switterland,  where  he  conducted 
an  educational  institution  in  the  castle  of  Reichenao.  The 
authorities  of  the  Grisons  admitted  him  to  the  tights  of  a 


citizen,  and  in  1798  he  published  his  GesekiekU  dts  Preisiamis  da 
drei  BUnde  im  hohen  R&tien.  The  political  disturbances  of  (hit 
year  compelled  him  to  dose  his  institution.  He  was,  howev-er, 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  Aarau,  where  he  was  made  president  of  the 
educational  department,  and  afterwards  as  government  craa- 
missioner  to  Unterwalden,  his  authority  being  ultimately 
extended  over  the  caiitons  of  Uri,  Scliwyz  and  Zug.  Zschokke 
distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  of  his  administration  and 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interetts 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  In  1800  he  reorganized 
the  institutions  of  the  Italian  cantons  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  canton  of  Basel.  Zschokke  retired 
from  public  life  when  the  central  government  at  Bern  proposed 
to  re-establish  the  federal  s>'stetn,  but  after  the  changes  effected 
by  Bonaparte  he  entered  the  service  of  the  canton  of  Aargau, 
with  which  he  rentained  connected.  In  x8ox  he  attracted 
attention  by  his  Gesckichte  torn  Kampfe  wnd  UMergange  der 
sckwdurischen  Berg-  nnd  Waid'Kantone.  Throuj^  bis  Sckwei' 
lerhole^  the  publication  of  which  began  In  1804,  he  exerciacd  a 
wholesome  influence  on  public  affairs;  and  the  like  may  be 
said  of  his  MisceUenfiir  die  neueste  Wettkunde^  issued  from  1807 
to  18x3.  In  18x1  he  also  started  a  monthly  periodical,  the 
ErheUatungen.  He  wrote  various,  historical  works,  the' most 
important  of  which  is  Dts  Sckwtiterlandes  Cesckickle  far  das 
Sckweiunolk  (1822,  8th  ed.  1849).  Z^hokke"*  tales,  on  which 
his  literary  reputation  rests,  ara  collected  in  several  aerio, 
Bilder  aus  der  Sckweiz  (5  vote.,  1824-25),  AusginodkUe  Natdlen 
und  Dicktungen  (16  vols.,  1838*39).  The  best  known  are: 
Addrieh  im  Moot  (1794);  Der  Preikef  ton  Aanu  (1794); 
AUmomtade  (xSos);  Der  Creole  (1830);  Das  CaUmsdkrderf 
(18x7);  and  Meisler  Jordan  (1845) .  In  Shmden  der  Amdoekt 
(x8o9-i8x6;  27  editions  in  Zschokke*8  lifetime),  whkh  was 
widely  icad,  he  ezpomded  in  a  rationalistic  spirit  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion  and  morality.  Eine  Seibstackam 
(X842)  is  a  kbid  of  autobiography.  Zscfacltke  was  not  a  great 
original  writer,  but  be  secut«d  an  eminent  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  time  by  his  enthusiasm  for  modeni  ideas  in  politics  and 
religion,  by  the  sound,  practical  judgment  diH>l*y«i  iu  Ma  woika, 
and  by  the  eneigy  and  hiddlly  of  his  style.  He  dwd  at  bis 
countxy  house  of  Blnmenbalde  on  the  Aar  on  the  27th  of  June 
X848. 

An  edition  of  Zschokke*s  selected  works,  in  forty  volunea,  was 
issued  in  1824-28.  In  1851-54  an  edition  in  thirty-five  vdamcs 
was  publishccL  A  new  edition  of  the  Nwdien  was  pubfiahed  by 
A.  V(^lin  in  twelve  volumes  (1904).  There  are  btographies  of 
Zschokke  by  E.  Manch  (1831);  Emil  Zschokke  (3nl  cd.  1876); 
R.  SauerUnder  (Aarau,  1884):  and  R.  Wemly  (Aarau,  1694). 
See  also  M.  Schneidencit,  2sclukke^  seme  Watamsdmsmi^  eaid 
LtbensieeisheU  <I904). 

ZSCBOPAU.  a  town  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  en  the  left 
bank  of  the  Zschopau,  x8  m.  S.E.  from  Chemnits  by  the  railway 
to  Annaberg.  Pop.  (X900)  6748.  It  contains  a  handsome 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  a  town  hall  and  a  castle 
(Wildeck),  built  by  the  Emperor  Henry  I.  In  933.  The  Indus- 
tries  include  itonfounding,  cotton  and  thread-spixming,  dotli- 
weaving  and  furniture  making. 

ZUCCARELLI,  FRAMCESCO  (x70»-X788),  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Pitigliano  in  Tuscany,  and  studied  in  Rome  under 
OnesI,  Morandi,.  and  KelU.  At  Rome,  and  later  fo  Venice,  be 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  best  landscape  painters  of  the 
classicizing  x8th  century.  Having  visited  Enj^bnd  on  a  previovs 
occasion,  be  was  induced  by  some  patrons  to  return  thither 
in  X753,  remaining  until  X773,  when  he  settled  in  Florence, 
dying  there  in  1788.  ZuccardU,  who  was  one  of  the  foundation 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
royalty  and  of  many  wealthy  English  collectors,  for  whom  he 
executed  his  principal  worka--genera]ly  landscapes  with  classic 
mins  and  small  figures.  A  large  number  of  them  are  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  of  the  seven  examples  which  formed  part  of  the 
John  Samuel  collection  two  are  now  at  the  National  GaUery. 
The  royal  palace  in  Venice  contains  as  many  as  twenty-one, 
and  the  academy  four.  Others  are  at  the  Vienna  Ga]]er>'  and 
at  the  Louvre  in  Fftris.    His  work  was  very  unequal,  but  at  bis 
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bat  he  rivals  the  leadiog  landscape  painten  of  his  time.  His 
paintings  often  bear  a  mariL  representing  a  pttmpkin,  a  pictorial 
repieaentatiott  of  his  name,  which  signifies '  little  pnmpfcin." 

ZTJCGAROt  or  Zuccbero,^  the  name  of  two  Italian  painters. 

I.  Taddeo  Zdccaaq  (1539-1566),  one  of  the  most  popular 
painters  of  the  so<alled  Roman  nian;ierist  school,  was  the  son 
of  Ottavlano  Znccaro,  an  almost  unknown  painter  at  St  Angek> 
in  Vade,  where  he  was  bom  in  1529.  Taddeo  found  his  way  to 
Rome,  and  he  succeeded  at  an  early  age  in  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  painting  and  in  finding  patrons  to  employ  him.  When  he 
was  seventeen  a  pupil  of  Correggio,  named  Daniele  da  Parma, 
engaged  him  to  assist  in  painting  a  series  of  frescoes  in  a  chapel 
at  Vitto  near  Sora,  on  the  borders  of  the  Abnizsi.  Taddeo  te- 
tnrned  to  Rome  in  1548,  and  began  his  career  as  a  fresco  painter, 
by  executing  a  scries  of  scenes  in  monochrome  from  the  life  of 
Furius  Camiilus  on  the  front  of  the  palace  of  a  wealthy  Roman 
named  Jacopo  Mattel  From  that  time  his  success  was  assured, 
and  he  was  largely  employed  by  the  popes  Julius  III.  and  Paul 
IV.,  by  Delia  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  by  other  rich  patrons. 
His  best  frescoes  were  a  historical  series  painted  on  the  walls  of 
a  new  palace  at  Caprarola,  built  for  Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese, 
for  which  Taddeo  also  designed  a  great  quantity  of  rich  decora- 
tions in  stucco  relief  after  the  style  of  Giulio  Romano  and  other 
pupils  of  Raphael.  Nearly  all  his  paintings  were  in  fresco,  very 
large  in  scale,  and  often  in  chiarosetuo  or  monochrome;  they 
were  more  remarkable  for  rapidity  of  execution  and  a  certain 
boldness  of  style  than  for  any  higher  qualities.  His  work  is 
mannered  in  style,  artificial  and  pompous  in  conception,  and 
lacks  any  close  or  accurate  ^knowledge  of  the  human  form  and 
its  movements.  He  died  in'Rome  in  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Pantheon,  not  far  from  RaphaeL 

Taddeo*s  easel  picture*  are  less  common  than  h!a  decorative 
fiescoes.  A  small  painting  on  copper  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  James  II.,  is  now  at 
Hampton  Court;  it  b  a  work  of  veiy  small  merit.  The  Capra- 
rola frescoes  were  en^ved  and  published  by  Prenner,  lUustri 
PatH  Famesiani  Colonli  net  Real  PaltuM9  di  Caprarola  (Rome, 
1748-50). 

n.  F&OESIGO  ZuccAXO  (1S43-1609)  was  in  1350  placed  under 
his  brother  Taddeo's  charge  in  Rome,  and  worked  as  his  assist- 
ant;  he  completed  the  Caprarola  frescoes.  Federigo  attained 
an  eminence  far  beyond  his  very  limited  merits  as  a  painter, 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  artist  of  his  generation. 
Probably  no  other  painter  has  ever  produced  so  many  enormous 
frescoes  crowded  with  figures  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  all 
executed  under  the  unfortunate  delusion  that  grandeur  of 
eCFect  could  be  attained  merely  by  great  size  combined  with 
extravagance  of  attitude  and  exaggeration  of  every  kind. 
Federigo's  first  work  of  this  sort  was  the  completion  of  the 
painting  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence;  the  work 
had  been  begun  by  the  art-historian  Vasari,  who  wrote  in  the 
most  generous  language  about  his  more  successful  rival.  Re- 
gardless of  the  injury  to  the  apparent  scale  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  Federigo  painted  about  300  figures,  each  nearly  50  ft. 
high,  sprawling  with  violent  contortions  all  over  the  surface. 
Happily  age  has  so  dimmed  these  pictures  that  their  presence 
is  now  almost  harmless.  Federigo  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Gregory  XIII.  to  continue  in  the  Pauline  diapel  of  the  Vatican 
the  scheme  of  decoration  begun  by  Michelangelo  during  his 
failing  years,  but  a  quarrel  between  the  painter  and  memben  of 
the  papal  court  led  to  his  departure  from  Italy.  He  visited 
Brussels,  and  there  made  a  series  of  cartoons  for  the  tapestry- 
weavers.  In  1574  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  received 
commissions  to  paint  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
Lord  High  Admiral  Howard,  and  others.  A  curious  full-length 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  in  fancy  dress,  now  at  Hampton  Court, 
is  attrijjuted  to  this  painter,  though  very  doubtful^.  Another 
picture  in  the  same  collection  appears  to  be  a  repika  of  his 
painting  of  the  "  Allegory  of  Calumny,"  as  suggested  by  Lucian's 
description  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Apelles;  the  satire  in  the 
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original  painting,  dirscted  agaliist  some  of  his  courtier  enemies, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  Federigo's  temporary  exile  from 
Rome.  His  success  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  other  works 
in  oil  was  more  reasonable  than  the  admiration  expressed  for 
his  colossal  frescoes.  A  portrait  of  a  **  Man  with  Two  Dogs," 
in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  is  a  work  of  some  real  merit, 
as  is  also  the  "  Dead  Christ  and  Angels  "  in  the  Borghese  Gallery 
in  Rome.  Federigo  was  soon  recalled  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work 
on  the  vault  of  the  Pauline  chapel.  In  1585  be  accepted  an 
pffer  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  decorate  the  new  Eacorial  at 
a  yearly  salary  of  3000  crowns,  and  worked  at  the  Escorial 
from  January  1586  to  the  end  of  1588,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome.  He  there  founded  in  1595,  under  a  charter  confirmed 
by  Siztos  V.,  the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  Its  organization  suggested  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bis 
scheme  for  founding  the  English  Royal  Academy. 

Like  hi^  contemporary  Giorgio  Vasari,  Federigo  aimed  at 
being  an  art  critic  and  historian,  but  with  very  different  success. 
His  chief  book,  Vldea  de*  PiUori,  ScuUori,  ed  ArthiUUi  (Turin, 
1607),  is  a  senseless  mass  of  the  most  turgid  bombast.  Little 
can  be  said  in  praise  of  bis  smaller  works,  consisting  of  two 
volumes  printed  at  Bologna  in  1608,  describing  his  visit  to  Parma 
and  a  journey  through  central  Italy,  Federigo  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  cavalier c  not  long  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Ancona  ih  1609. 

For  both  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccaro,  see  Vasari,  pt.  iii.,  and 
Lanzi,  ^oria  PiUorica,  Roman  School,  epoch  iii.  (J.  H.  M.) 

ZUO  (Fr.  Zoug)^  a  canton  of  central  Switzerland.  It  is  the 
smallest  undivided  canton,  both  as  regards  area  and  as  regards 
population.  Its  total  area  is  but  923  sq.  m.,  of  which,  however, 
no  fewer  than  75*1  sq.  m.  are  reckoned  as  "  productive,"  forests 
covering  19*9  sq.  m.  Of  the  rest  xo  sq.  m.  are  occupied  by  the 
cantonal  share  of  the  lake  of  Zug  {q.v.),  and  af  sq.  m.  by  the 
lake  of  Aegeri,  which  is  wholly  within  the  canton. 

It  includes  the  fertile  strips  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  together  with  the  alluvial 
plain  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  lower  range,  culminating 
in  the  Zuserberg  (3255  ft.),  and  the  Wiklspitz  (5194  ft.),  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Rossberg,  that  rises  east  of  the  lake  of  Zu|[,  separates 
it  from  the  basin  and  lake  of  Aegeri,  as  well  as  from  the  hilly  district 
of  Menzingen.  The  Lorze  issues  from  the  lake  of  Aegeri,  forces  its 
way  through  moraine  deposits  in  a  deep  ^rge  with  fine  stalactite 
caverns  and  falls  into  the  lake  ol  Zug,  issumg  from  it  very  soon  to 
flow  into  the  Reuss.  The  canton  thus  bebngs  to  the  hilly,  not  to 
the  mountainous,  Swiss  cantons,  but  as  it  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  higher  ground  it  has  a  certain  strategical  position.  Railways 
connect  it  both  with  Lucerne  and  with  Zurich,  while  lines  running 
abng  either  shore  of  the  lake  of  Zug  join  at  the  Arth-Goldau  station 
of  the  St  Ck>tthard  railway.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Aegeri,  and  within  the  territory  of  the  canton,  is  the  true  ute  of 
the  famous  battle  of  Morsarten  (9>v.)  won  by  the  Swiss  in  1315. 
Till  18 1 4  Zug  was  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  but  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  diocese  of  Basel  in  1828  it  was  assigned  to  it.  In 
UK)0  the  population  of  the  canton  was  25,093,  of  whom  24/142  were 
German-spiking,  819  Italian-speaking,  and  157  French-speaking, 
while  2^,362  were  Romanists,  1701  Protestants,  and  19  Jews.  Its 
capital  IS  Zug,  while  the  manufacturing  village  of  Baar,  2  m.  N., 
had  4^84  inluibitants,  and  the  village  of  Cham,  3  m.  N.W.,  had 
^025  inhabitants.  In  both  cases  the  environs  of  the  villages  are 
included,  and  this  is  even  more  the  case  with  the  wide-spreading 
parishes  of  Unter  Aegeri  with  2593  inhabitants,  of  Menzingen  with 
2495  inhabitants,  and  the  great  school  for  girls  and  female  teachers, 
founded  in  1844  by  Father  Theodosius  Florentini.  and  ol  Ober 
Araeri  with  1891  inhabitants. 

In  the  higher  resions  of  the  canton  the  population  is  mainly 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  and  cattle-breeding.  ^  There  are  61 
"  alps,"  or  high  pastures,  in  the  canton.  At  Cham  is  a  well-known 
factory  of  condensed  milk,  now  united  with  that  of  Nestl£  of 
Vevey.  At  Baar  there  arc  extensive  cotton-spinning  mills  and 
other  factories.  Round  the  town  of  Zug  there  are  great  numbers 
of  fruit  trees,  and  "  Kirschwasser  "  (chenTj-water)  and  cider  are 
largely  manufactured.  Apiculture  too  flourishes  greatly.  A  num- 
ber ot  factories  have  sprung  up  in  the  new  quarter  of  the  town, 
but  the  silk-weaving  industi^  has  all  but  disappeared.  The  canton 
forms  a  single  aoministrative  district,  which  comprises  eleven 
communes.  The  legislature,  or  KanUmsrai,  has  one  member  to 
every  350  inhabitants,  and  the  seven  members  of  the  executi\'e.  or 
Regierungsrat,  are  elected  directly  by  popular  vote,  proportional 
representation  obtaining  in  both  cases  if  more  than  two  members 
are  to  be  elected  in  the  same  electoral  district  to  posts  in  the  same 
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authority.  The  term  of  oflke  In  both  cases  is  foar  yean.  Besides 
the  "  facultative  Referendum  "  by  which,  in  case  of  a  demand  by 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Ic^pslative  assembly,  or  by  800 
citizens,  any  law,  and  any  resolution  involving  a  capital  expenditure 
of  40,000,  or  an  annual  one  of  10,000  francs,  must  be  submitted 
to  a  direct  popular  vote,  and  the  "  initiative  "  at  the  demand  of 
1000  citizens  in  case  of  amendments  to  the  cantonal  constitution ; 
there  is  also  an  "  initiative  "  in  case  of  bills,  to  be  exercised  at  the 
demand  of  800  citizens.  The  two  members  of  the  Federal  Stdnderat, 
as  well  as  the  one  member  of  the  Federal  NationairtUt  are  also 
elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  canton  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  its  capital  Zug  (see  bdow).  From  1728  to  1738  it  was 
distracted  by  violent  dilutes  about  the  distribution  of  the 
French  pensions.  In  1798  its  inhalntants  opposed  the  French, 
and  the  canton  formed  part  of  the  Tellgau,  and  later  of  one 
of  the  districts  of  the  huge  canton  of  the  Waldst&tten  in  the 
Helvetic  republic.  In  1803  !t  regained  its  independence  as  a 
separate  canton,  and  by  the  constitution  of  1814  the  "  Landsge> 
meinde/'  or  assembly  of  all  the  dtizens,  which  had  existed  for 
both  dhtrictt  since  1376,  became  ft  body  of  electors  to  choose 
a  cantonal  coundL  The  reform  movement  of  1850  did  not 
affect  the  canton,  which  in  1845  was  a  member  of  the  Sonderbund 
and  shared  in  the  war  of  1847.  In  1848  the  remaining  functions 
of  the  Landsgemdnde  were  abolished.  Both  in  1848  and  in 
1874  the  canton  voted  against  the  acceptance  of  the  federal 
constitutions.  The  constitution  of  1873-76  was  amended  in 
1881,  and  was  r^laced  by  a  new  one  in  1894. 

AOTRORiTiBS.— J.  J.  Blumer,  Stoats-  und  RuhlsgesehukU  der 
tdmnt,  Demokratten,  3  vols.  (St.  Gall,  1850-9);  Gesckicktsfremnd, 
from  1843;  A.  LQtolf,  Sagen,  Brducke,  Legenden  aus  denfunf  Orten 
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Zug,  4  parts  (Lucerne.  1819-34);  B.  Staub,  Der'Xant.  Zug,  and  ed. 
(Zug,  1869);  A.  Straby.  Die  Alp-  und  Weidewirthschaft  im  Kant. 
Zug  (Soleure,  1901);  and  the  Zugerisckes  NeujakrsbtaU  (Zug  from 
1883).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZUO,  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  a  picturesque 
little  town  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Zugerberg  (3255  ft.),  which  rises  gradually,  its  lower 
slopes  thickly  covered  with  fruit  trees.  Pop.  (1900)  6508, 
mainly  German-speaking  and  Romanists.  The  lake  shore  has 
been  embanked  and  forms  a  promenade,  whence  glorious  views 
of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  as  weU  as  of  the 
Rigi  and  Pilatus,  are  gained.  Towards  its  northerly  end  a 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  a  part  of  the  shore  sb'pped 
into  the  lake  in  1887.  The  older  part  of  the  town  is  rather 
crowded  together,  though  only  four  of  the  wall  towers  and  a 
small  part  of  the  town  walls  still  survive.  The  most  striking 
old  building  in  the  town  is  the  parish  church  of  St  Oswald  (late 
X5tb  century),  dedicated  to  St  Oswald,  king  of  Northuml>ria 
(d.  64a),  one  of  whose  arms  was  brought  to  Zug  in  1485.  The 
town  hall,  also  a  xsth-century  building,  now  houses  the  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Museum.  There  are  some  quaint  old  painted 
houses  close  by.  A  little  way  higher  up  the  hill-side  is  a  Capuchin 
convent  in  a  striking  position,  dose  to  the  town  wall  and  leaning 
against  it.  Still  higher,  and  outside  the  old  town,  is  the  fine  new 
parish  church  of  St  Michael,  consecrated  in  1902.  The  business 
quarter  is  on  the  rising  ground  north  of  the  old  town,  near  the 
liulway  station.  Several  fine  modem  buildings  rise  on  or  dose 
to  the  shore  in  the  town  and  to  its  south,  whilst  to  the  south- 
west is  a  convent  of  Capuchin  nuns,  who  manage  a  large  girls' 
school,  and  several  other  educational  establishments. 

The  town,  first  mentioned  in  1340,  is  called  an  "  oppidum  " 
in  1343,  and  a  **castrum  "  in  1255.  In  1273  it  was  bought  by 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  from  Anna,  the  heiress  of  Kyburg  and 
wife  of  Eberhard,  head  of  the  cadet  line  of  Habsburg,  and  in 
1378  part  of  iu  territory,  the  valley  of  Aegeri,  was  pledged  by 
Rudolph  as  security  for  a  portion  of  the  marriage  gift  he  pro- 
mised to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  was 
betrothed  to  his  son  Hartmann,  whose  death  in  1281  prevented 
the  marriage  from  taking  place.  The  town  of  Zug  was  governed 
by  a  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  Habsburgs,  and  a  coundl,  and 
was  much  favoured  hy  that  family.    Several  country  districts 


(Baar,  Menangen,  and  Aegeri)  bad  each  its  own  "  fjinrfsyK 
meinde  "  but  were  governed  by  one  bailiff,  also  appoiated  by  ^ 
Habsburgs;  these  were  known  as  the  "  Aeuaser  Amt,"  MMid  were 
always  favourably  disposed  to  the  Confederates.  On  tlie  37th 
of  June  1353  both  the  town  of  Zug  and  the  Aeusser  Amt  entered 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  latter  bdng  reodvcd  on  cnctly 
the  same  terms  as  the  town,  and  not,  as  was  usual  in  the  case  of 
country  districts,  as  a  subjea  land;  but  in  September  1352 
Zug  had  to  acknowledge  its  own  loids  again,  and  in  1555  to 
break  off  its  connexion  with  the  league.  About  1364  the  town 
and  the  Aeusser  Amt  were  recovered  for  the  league  by  the  men 
of  Schwyz,  and  from  this  time  Zug  took  part  as  a  full  member 
in  all  the  acts  of  the  league.  In  1379  the  German  king  Wences- 
laus  exempted  Zug  from  aO  extonal  jurisdictions,  and  in  1389 
the  Habsbuigs  renounced  their  claims,  restrving  only  an  amiQai 
payment  of  twenty  silver  marks,  and  this  came  to  aa  end  m 
14x5.  In  1400  Wenceslaua  gave  all  criminal  juriadktkm  to  the 
town  only.  The  Aeusser  Amt  then,  in  1404,  claimed  that  the 
banner  and  seal  of  Zug  should  be  kept  in  one  of  the  oountn* 
districts,  and  were  supported  in  this  daim  by  Schwjrs.  The 
matter  was  finally  settled  in  1414  by  aibitmtion  and  the  banner 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  town.  Finally  in  14x5  the  tight  of  electing 
thdr  "  landammann  "  was  given  to  Zug  by  the  Confedemtes, 
and  a  share  in  the  criminal' jurisdiction  was  granted  to  the 
Aeusser  Amt  by  the  German  long  Sigismund.  In  15^  Zog 
joined  the  league  of  the  Swabian  cities  against  Leopold  of 
Habsburg  and  shared  in  the  victory  of  Sempacb,  as  well  as  ia 
the  various  Aigovian  (141 5)  and  Thurgovian  (1460)  oooqoeits 
of  the  Confederates,  and  later  in  those  in  Italy  (iS"),  havn^ 
already  taken  part  in  the  occupation  of  the  Val  d'Ossoia.  Be> 
tween  1379  (Walchwil)  and  1477  (Chan)  Zog  had  acquired 
various  districts  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  princxpnUy  to  the 
north  and  the  west,  which  were  ruled  till  1798  by  the  town 
alone  as  subject  lands.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Zog 
clung  to  the  old  faith  and  was  a  member  of  the  "  Chrittliche 
Vereinigung"  of  1529.  In  1586  it  became  a  member  of  the 
Golden  L«igue.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZUO,  LAKE  OF,  one  of  the  minor  Swiss  lakea^  on  the  ovt- 
qkirts  of  the  Alps  and  N.  of  that  of  Lucerne.  Probably  at  some 
former  date  it  was  connected  by  means  of  the  Lake  of  Lom^erz 
and  the  plain  of  Brunnen  with  the  Lake  oi  Lucerne.  At  present 
it  is  formed  by  the  Aa,  which  descends  from  the  Rigi  and  enters 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  Lorze  pours  its  waters 
into  the  lake  at  its  northern  extremity,  but  i\  m.  ftirthcr  W. 
issues  from  the  lake  to  pursue  its  course  towards  the  Rctzss. 
The  Lake  of  Zug  has  an  area  of  about  15  sq.  m.,  is  about  9  ba. 
in  length,  2\  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  maximum  deptb  of  650  ft, 
while  its  surface  is  1368  ft.  above  sea-leveL  For  the  most  part 
the  lake  is  in  the  Canton  of  Zug,  but  the  southern  end  is,  to  the 
extent  of  3!  sq.  m.,  in  that  of  Schwys,  while  the  Canton  of 
Lucerne  claims  about  |  sq.  m.,  to  the  N.  Of  Immensee.  Toward 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  lake  the  Rigi  descends  mther  steeply 
to  the  water's  edge,  while  part  of  its  east  shore  forms  a  narrow 
level  band  at  the  foot  of  the  Rossbetg  (5194  ft.)  and  the  Zugerberg- 
At  its  northern  end  the  shores  are  nearly  level,  while  on  the  west 
shore  the  wooded  promontory  of  Buonas  (with  its  castles,  dd 
and  new)  projects  picturcsqudy  into  the  waters.  The  principal 
place  on  the  lake  is  the  town  of  Zug,  whence  a  railway  (formexiy 
part  of  the  St  Gotthard  main  route)  runs  along  its  eastern 
shore  past  Walchwil  to  Arth  at  its  south  end,  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  steam  tramway  with  the  Arth-(joldau  station  of  the 
St  Gotthard  line.  This  line  nuis  from  Arth  along  the  western 
shore  to  Immensee,  where  it  bears  S.W.  to  Lucerne,  while  from 
Immensee  another  railway  leads  (at  first  some  way  from  the 
shore)  to  Cham,  3  m.  W.  of  Zug.  The  first  steamer  was  placed 
on  the  lake  in  1852.  Many  fish  (including  pike  and  carp  of 
considerable  weights)  are  taken  in  the  lake,  which  is  especially 
famous  by  reason  of  a  pectdiar  kind  of  trout  {Salww  selvdins, 
locally  called  RSihdti,  (W.  A.  B.  Cj 

ZUHAIR  [Zuhair  ibn  Abl  Sulmi  Rabf  a  ul-MuzanQ  (6th 
century),  one  of  the  six  great  Arabian  pre-lslamic  poets.  Of 
his  life  practically  nothing  is  known  save  that  he  belonged  to 
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one  hundred  to  havt  met  M>fa>>mcl.  Hubai 
of  the  Sanl  Chalafln,  His  poems  ut  chincttrited  by  their 
peaceful  nilure  *nd  1  lenleoUoiii  monliziiig.  One  ol  tbetn 
U  conUined  la  the  UaaOaktt. 

Aaa> 
Tit  Diw 
wilhihc 
in  llie  H 


le  hu  poemt  h 


Petit  (LondMi,  tSjo): 

-A  lam  (died  1093}  by  Caant  Uodbeil 
Primnat  mikf  TUiden.  IM^L  Some 
niaiy  poems  are  CDntaiiKd  in  K.  DyroH'l  Zur  CackUliU 
ilenaii  ia  ZuiairilmaiH  (Muaidi.  1S93J.  (G.  W.  T.) 
21IIDER  ZZ^  or  Zttydek  Zrt,  1  land-locked  Inlet  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  bouoded  N.  t^  Ihe  chain  of  ibe  Frisian  Isltnds, 
and  W.,  S.,  and  £.  by  the  pnivincca  ol  North  Uolkod,  Uttecht. 
Cclderiand,  Oveiysd,  and  FiiesUnd.  It  i*  about  Sj  m.  lone 
N.  to  S.,  and  from  10  10  4J  tn.  broad,  wiih  an  area  of  nrt  tq. 
m.,  and  conOins  Ibe  islandaof  Marken,  Scfaoklind,  VA,  Wietin- 
gen,  and  Griind.  In  the  eailjr  cenluries  ol  the  Christian  en  the 
Zuider  (i.i.  Soulbem)  Zee  waa  1  unall  inland  lake  lituaied  in 
the  toulhem  pait  of  the  proent  julf,  and  called  Flat  by 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  other  eajiy  wnten.  It  wni  aepanted  from 
■  he  ua  hy  a  belt  of  manh  and  fen  uniting  Friealind  and  Nonb 
Holland,  the  original  coast-line  being  still  indicated  by  the  line 
of  the  Frisian  Islands.  Numeroiis  streams,  including  the 
Vecht,  Eem,  and  Ysel,  discharged  their  waten  Into  this  lake 
and  issued  thence  as  the  Vhe  (Latin  Fleiui),  vhidi  reached  the 
North  Sea  by  the  Vliegat  between  the  islands  of  Vlieland  and 
Terschelllng.  In  the  La  Friimum  the  Vile  (Fli,  or  Flehi)  ii 
accepted  as  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the  East  and 
West  Fri^m,  In  time,  however,  and  especially  during  the 
l>tb  century,  high  tides  and  north-weat  storms  swept  away  the 
wesleni  banks  of  the  Vlie  and  submerged  great  tracts  ol  land, 

washed  away,  and  a  century  later  Ibe  Zuider  Zee  was  formed. 
Tbe  open  waterway  between  Stavorcn  and  Enkhuixen,  bowever, 
ts  it  DOW  ensts,  dates  from  1400.  In  the  south  and  cast  the 
destruction  was  aiTcited  by  the  high  Bandy  tivxa  of  Gool, 
Veluwe,  Voorst,  and  Gaslcrland  in  tbe  provinces  of  Utcccbt, 
Gelderland,  Overyscl,  and  Fricstand  respectively. 


The  n 


n  depth  of  tl 


T  Zee 


(t.:'at  Va!  vaiT^i 


Irk  (deep 


liaitini  and  Bshinc  ports.  The  Biheriea  of  Ihe  2 
comiwahte  Impenuice.  Elehty  per  cent,  ol  tlic 
o(  «  elw  andfibe  Bin  Rcesi  nit  ol  iKe  Yid 


ea  ol  Gool,  Veluwt,  &c 
>f  Its  bottom,  pron 
Iralnage.   The  Kbei.-- 


Diep,  10  AnuilerdaTn, 


occasioned  various  project!  ol  drainage.   The  icIki..- d 

by  the  Zuidec  Zee  Vereenigini  ( iBU)  formed  the  Hibieei  ol . 

in  i8m  by  a  alate  commiwoo.     The  ptineipal  (EBture 

scbeoie  was  Ihe  building  ol  a  dike  ftom  the  ifliiid  af  WieniiBeix  to 
the  caul  ol  Friestand.  The  area  south  of  this  would  be  dnided 
into  four  polden.  with  reaervalkui,  however,  of  a  lake,  VaelnKer,  in 

-■- •■ ■—nebea,  would  nu  to  Yael  and  die  Zwolxhe 

iumnwEiuain,MDd.by  sJuieciaearWieringcn,  to  tbeoDftherr 
9I  Ihe  ua.    The  four  pDlden  with  their  arcu  of  fertile  loi 

polder,  area  53.599  acrei!  fertile  icA,  46.189  acres. 

..        ..      77,654 M.T1S      ., 

„       .,1*6,1*7 MaJ7S     - 

»!,S99     M         -      ■•      >«>.783     „ 

of  5to  sq.  m.    The  gaii 

Icularcdas  foQowa:  (t)  encloiing  d 
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cii  fnui  paMeii.  IsaaotXB;   (t)  ^niive'vorks.  £400.000; 

Lhe  eoniiiiiuion.  previdlnc  for 
cndoiing  Ihe  Zuider  Z(C  by  buikiinr  a  dike  lisni  the  North  Hcnaod 
coatt.  duDUEb  the  Amsceldint  to  wierinDcn  and  from  Ihal  i^nd 
to  die  FricaUnd  COail  at  Piaam;  and  lurllicr  providing  for  Ibe 
draining  ol  two  ponJonj  ol  Ihe  enclowd  ara.  namely  iheN.W. 


and  Ihe  S.W.*pi^n[*howi 
TbebfflleBed^^ 


10  be  complcled  at  IB  year* 

Tk>  k,-H   r>,Uri   In  hiVYUFM.   I>« 


Zuider  Zee  are  inhabind  hv  small 


ol^Crlend  and  ScboUand,  the,  iilaodi  of  Ibe 
piciureaque  drw.     Urk  is  already 


mentioned  as  an  island  in  966.   The  inhabila 

compelled  id  leave  the  island  by  order  of  tlie  afate  in  iBc^ ,  it  being 
considered  Insecure  irom  inundation,  Tbe  island  of  Gricod  (or 
Grind)  once  boasted  a  walled  uma,  which  was  dcMroyed  by  Hood 
at  the  end  of  the  Ijth  ceolury.  But  the  island  continued  (or.sonia 
centuries  to  aecve  aa  a  pasturage  lor  cattle,  giving  lu  name  to  a 
well-known  description  ol  cheese.  Like  some  of  the  other  islands, 
sheep  are  still  brought  to  grase  upon  it  in  suanner,  and  a  large 
number  ol  birds'  eggs  are  ooUected  upon  it  in  spring-  Several 
of  the  ialaods  wtiB  Once  the  piopeity  of  religious  bouBca  on  iba 

The  BriliahFocdRn  Office  Tett>i1.Z>niiilii(ef  Of  Zind«H(I9Bl], 
glvia  full  particulan  a£  the  Duceh  foveiameot'a  achfsne  and  a 
letroapect  ol  all  farmer  propoula.  Sec  also  Dt  tavtMiuktbttttlum$ 
pan  de  afiiuUtni  n  droof^mnf  irr  Zuidcna  wm  Zuidtrvt-  VtTtin 
(ind  ed.,  1901),  and  D.  Bellet,  "  Le  denhbement  du  Zuidence," 
Ra.  Gtaf.  (1901)  and  W,  J.  Tuya,  Oadt  aMniieki  Daiptm  om 
dm  Ziddamta  (Haariem,  1900}. 

ZnLA,  a  smalt  town  near  the  head  of  Aonesley  Bay  on  the 
African  coaiE  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from, 
rums  In  its  vidnity  whicb  ate  generally  supposed  to  nuuk  the 
lite  of  the  aocieat  emporium  of  Adulis  CAiovMi,  'AtovXtlJi  tbe 
port  of  AiuiB  lq.i.)  aod  duet  outlet  b  tbe  eaily  centurita  of 
the  Christian  en  for  tbe  ivory,  hides,  slaves  aod  other  etports 
of  the  mierior.  Coamat  Indicopleuites  saw  here  an  insaiptioo 
ol  Ptolemy  Euergelei  (]4}-]]i  i.e.];  and  beace,  ai  the  euiieit 
mention  of  Adulia  it  found  in  the  geogtaphcts  of  tbe  £tst  century 
A-D.,  it  is  conjectUKd  Ibat  tbe  town  must  have  pieviously 
eiisted  nnder  anothei  name  and  may  have  been  the  Betenict 
Panchrysus  of  the  Ptolentiea.  Described  by  a  Greek  merchant 
of  the  time  of  Vespasian  as  "  a  well-arranged  matkel,"  tbe  place 
haa  been  for  centuries  buiied  vmdet  saod.  Tbe  ruiu  viuble 
include  a  temple,  obelisks  and  numemu  in 


ZULOAGA.  lOBACK)  (1S70-  ).  Spanish  punter,  was 
bom  at  Fjbar,  in  the  Basque  counlry,  tiie  son  of  the  nietal- 
worker  and  damasrener  Ptaddo  Zuloaga,  and  grandson  of  tbe 
organizer  and  director  of  the  royal  armouTy  in  Madrid.  Ibe 
career  chosen  lor  him  by  his  father  was  that  of  an  architect, 
and  with  this  object  In  view  be  was  sent  to  Rome^  where  be 
immediately  followed  the  strong  inqnjlse  lliat  led  fum  to  paint- 
ing. After  only  tix  monttu'  work  be  cmjipleted  his  first  jHctotc, 
whicb  was  eihilnted  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  iSga  Continalni 
his  studies  In  Paris,  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  Gauguin  and 
Toulouse  Lautrec  Only  00  his  return  to  bis  native  «d1  be 
found  bii  trw  style,  wUcb  l>  based  on  tbe  oMional  Spanbh 


loso  ZULU 

tnditkia  embodied  ia  At  aorit  el  Vduqua,  Zucfairan.  £1 
Crcco,  ud  Go]'!.    Hil  ovu  country  wu  ilow  in  acknowled^ng 

nry  ncsatioa  at  (lie  umi  of  luck  weU-knowa  modem  Spinuh 
utiiu  u  Fonuny,  Mgdnio,  utd  Bcnlliuit.  It  wu  fint  in 
Puis,  and  tfam  in  BiuskIi  sod  other  ajntinentil  ut  centres, 
thai  Zuloaga.  was  tuiled  fay  the  teCoi 
Sfianiih  niiiooul  ut  and  ai  the  leader  of  a  Kbool.  Hr 
reprcKnted  in  almoat  every  great  continenta]  gallery.  Two 
of  hij  canvaw*  ire  at  the  Luiembourg,  one  at  the  Brussels 
Museum  ("Avant  la  Corrida"),  and  one  {"The  Poet  Don 
Uiguel")  It  tlie  Vtenu  Galkiy.  Tbc  Pau  Museum  owns  on 
inlereiiiBg  portrait  of  a  lady,  the  BateehHU  Municipal  Museum 
the  impoiiant  group  "  Amies,"  the  Venice  Gallery,  "  Madame 
Louise";  the  Berlin  Gallery,  "The  Topers."  Other  eiartiples 
are  in  (he  Budapest,  Stuttgart.  Cheat  and  Poten  gall«ies 
and  ia  many  importaac  private  coUcctioa*. 
'  A(u|]yniuittaiedun>iin[af  iheaitiiTaiidhiiwiirIc,  byM.  Utrilto. 
waa  pubUihed  in  a  ip-cial  number  of  Farma  (Bamloiu.  1907}. 

ZDIOLIHD,  ■  counliy  of  soulh-eut  Afiica,  forming  the 
N.E.  pan  of  (he  province  of  NB(al  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  "  Province  of  ZuluUnd,"  as  It  was  olGdally  styled  from 
iSqi  to  iqio.  liea  between  16°  Jo'  and  ig"  ij'  S.  and  ]o°  to' 
■nd  33*  E.,  aixl  haa  an  area  of  io,4so  sq.  m.  It  indudes  in  the 
north  (he  country  of  (he  Ama  Tonga,  Zaambanlaad,  and  olber 
small  (erriUjiies  not  part  of  the  lonner  Zulu  kingdom  and 
ittetdia  twrUi  from  the  lower  TugeU  to  the  uuihem  frontier 
of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Bounded  S.E.  by  (he  Indian  Ocean 
It  has  a  coast  Une  of  nam.  North  and  north-w«t  it  ia  faounded 
by  the  Utrecht  and  Vryheid  districts  of  Naul  and  by  SwaiiUnd. 
Its  greatest  lengih  in  a  direct  line  is  iSj  m.,  [U  greileit  breadth 
losm.    (For  map  lee  SoDTH  Anuc*.) 

Pkjiiial  FiUura. — ZuluUnd  is  put  of  the  iigion  of  hilli  and 
plaleakia  which  deicend  tcaward  from  the  L>rakensbeiv^-the  great 
mountain  chain  which  bultreao  the  vaii  cabltUnd  ofinoer  &wth 
Aliia.  The  coart  which  curva  to  tbc  N.E..  is  marked  by  a  line 
df  AHlhilii  covered  with  thick  bush  and  riting  in  places  Id  a  height 
of  soo  ft-  There  are  occasional  outcmpa  of  rock  and  low  per- 
peivIiciiUr  cliffa.  Behind  the  — wiKjiu  ^  «  iow-lyiiHE  plain  in 
■hidi  arc  a  numbet  of  shallDV  lagoons.  Of  these  St  Lucia  Lake 
aod  Kod  Lake  arc  of  CDiwknUe  aiie  and  aauBuakile  with  the 
sea  by  enuaiiea.  St  Lucia,  the  laner  of  the  two,  is  lonie  u  m. 
kiag  by  10  m.  broad  with  a  depth  019  10  10  ft.  It  runs  paraE^  10 
the  ocean.  From  which  it  is  leparaud  by  AndhilU.  The  openip'^ 
to  the  n,  St  Luda  Hver.  k  at  the  amith  end.  Kod  Lafe  h. 
luithtr  nonk,  in  Tonfaland.     I     ' 


Bfl  lies  Lake  Sbayi,  c 


f  lom  5  to  30  m..  inoodng  Id  width  D«lhwiud,'the  whole  of  Tonga- 

Eshowe,  in  the  »u1h,  «rr  the  tntORieni  HiHs  (JOOO  It.),  beyond 
Which  strrtch  the  Nkandhia  upends  (ribnr  to  4500  it.)  densely 

sides.     Westward  of  (be  uplands  are  t^1(yudeni  Hills  (JOOO  ft.|, 

and  Tugeli  river^^unber  north,  along  the  S.W.   Imntier,  are 
liandhlwani  uvd   (be  Nqulu' hills.     To  the  N.W.   the  Lebombo 


The  geological  stmcluTe  of  the  country  is  compsralively  simple, 
eoniUung  in  (be  main  of  pktraus  fonried  oi  iedimentSTy  rocks, 
resting  on  a  platform  of  gnaitic  and  netamorphic  locks  (see 
Matu.:  Gnfugy). 

The  country  a  wen  watered.  Ri^ru  In  the  high  tabTehinda  or 
on  the  dopes  of  the  Diakcnsbcrg  or  Lebonbo  mauntains  tbc  fivvn 
In  tbelr  upper  coanca  have  a  great  slope  ukd  a  high  vdochy.  In. 
tbc  coast  plauia  tbev  bcccaiie  deep  and  s]u|gisb.  Their  mouths 
are  blocked  by  sand  bar^  which  In  the  dry  season  cbeek  their 
lk>w  and  produce  the  lagoons  and  maishea  wnkh  characterise  the 
toast.  After  the  nine  the  livcn  mially  dear  the  ban  for  a  lime. 
The-  (sUowlBf  are  the  chid  svktb  in  lart  or  in  whole  Iiavenint 
the  cnanryi— Tbe  PoofolL  in  its  kiwir  course,  Aowi  ihmuili 
Toocalaod.  (oercing  the  Lebombo  Mia.  thmugh  a  deep.  rLsnow 

Sr^  'With  prcclpitoas  rides.  Its  point  of  conl^urnre  whh  the 
aputa  (which  enmtiea  inta  Ddagoa  Bay)  marks  the  parallel  alor>a 
wbl^  the  fnatler  beewoea  Zululand  and  Ponugueie  Ean  AlHra 
is  dnwib     Ik  tfa^vuma  which  riaai  in  S>uiland  and  alK> 


ft. 


mfuloti.  drains  the  centl^  part  of  the  country  ifld 
■cean  at  St  Lucia  Bay.  In  the  bed  of  the  Uh.te 
dangerous  qmckundi.  Farther  aouth  the  tJmhli- 
mio  a  lagoon  which  commuoicatB  with  tbe  ocean 

5  and  TWtS  ^eri  iSm  tS^Vl.  (ronti^^'^I'zJu^ 
ela)-  There  are  numccoua  otha-  rivers^-evcfy  valley 
.  lor  (hemosr  part  unnavigablc.' 

revalent;   that  of   the  highlands   temperate.     Tlw 

I  in  the  inland  regions  during  the  middle  of  the  day.    A 
d  ftom  the  N.W.  It  occasionally  ciperienDed  ia  tbe  h«b. 

and  FaKfu.-^The_  coasi  plain  fin  large  part),  the  river 


and  on  the  landhilla  along  ihe  coast.  They  □ 
ItmIXT  I^^CI,  palms,  mangroves  and  olher  tropical  a 
planli  and  have  an  almost  imoeneirable  undergrowi 

adincenl  to  5(  Luda  Bay.     Tbe  upland  regions  aii 


le  launa  includes  the  Inn  lod  elcphanl.  found  la  tW  neigb- 
hood  ot  Ihe  Portuguese  lionlier  (the  lion  was  also  fovod  as 
as  1B9;  in  the  Ndnanda-e  dislrici).  the  white  and  the  blirk 
iceios,  (he  leopard,  panlher,  jackat  spoiled  hyena,  aaiil-wiill. 
iln.  w4in-  mill,  imnfllfl  iiiyaka,  orH^  hartebecste,  kdAi,  snring- 
Laielope,  duikcr,  JTc.  han^and  lubiia 
in  inr  nvmi  diLu  u^uuiu  of  ihc  loiS  couotiv-  Venomous  snatd 
abound.  The  great  bori  husiard,  the  koorhan,  turkey  bvaeards 
(known  as  imiiTftn'),  wik]  duck,  and  fsauw  are  amoitar  tbe  ^sw 


jiimals  the  Zulus  possess  a  dwarf  brsd  of  saJAOttakinocd  bumped 
attle.  Locusts  are  an  occasional  pesL 

fiUaWlaiifi.^— The  population  in  t9a«  was  estimated  ai 
ijo,ooo.  Of  these  only  sSjs  ti^ed  outside  (he  area  devoted  to 
lative  location*.  The  white  population  numbered  1643.  The 
ut  ma}aTi[y  of  the  natives  are  Zulu  (see  Kamas),  bwt  i)«r 
s  a  settlenient  of  some  rooo  Basutcs  in  the  NquCu  disttiet. 
itablishmen(  of  the  Zulu  military  ascendancy  early 


I  igth  century  Vi 


laZulu 


Africa,  an  far  aa  and 

even  beyond  the  Lake  Nyasa  district.  Tliou^iout  Ihae  regioB 
they  an  vsiiously  known  as  Ma-Zilu,  Ma-Ravi,  Wa-Ngod 
(Angooi),  Matabcle  (Amc-Ndcbcli),  Ma-Vfti,  and  Aba-ZaaiL 
Such  was  the  leiroir  inspiied  by  thae  fierce  wairion  that  mtxaf 
of  Ihe  (ribes,  sn(^  as  (he  Wa-Niadl  of  Mozambique,  adopted 

sion  (hat  (be  true  Zuhi  are  far  more  numerous  Docth  of  (he 
Limpopo  (has  baaeverbccntbecaie.  In moM places iliey  base 
become  extinct  or  absorbed  In  the  ninoiiniUii(  popalattoai 
owing  to  tbeji  habit  of  Incoipotating  prisosen  In  die  uibe. 
But  they  still  bold  theii  gjoind  u  the  nitini  dement  in  tbe 
rtgioe  betirees  tbe  Licvopo  and  Ibe  middle  Zambcia,  which 
from  them  takes  the  naoie  of  MatabeklawL  Tbe  cfreaouaaen 
and  history  of  the  two  chief  migtitioiu  of  Zulu  peoples  nortb- 
wBid  are  well  koowa;  the  Malabcle  sreit  led  by  Moiilikatic 
(Umsnigati),  and  the  Angoni  by  Sungandtba,  both  chief*  ti 
Chaka  wbo  revolted  ftom  him  in  tbe  eady  igtb  c«nCuty. 

The  Zulu  posKsa  an  riaboiate  lyiiem  of  laws  rqpilBIinc  the 
inhoirance  of  penonal  property  (which  cousista  chiefly  of  cattle). 


is  regarded  ir 


It  light  b 
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Under  the  immedUte  rule  of  its  fieadnian,  who  u  ft  t^At^nx^  respon- 
tible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  its  member*.  Over  the  headman, 
whose  authority  may  extend  to  more  than  one  kraal,  b  the  tribal 
chief,  and  above  the  tribal  chief  was  the  king,  whose  authority 
IS  now  exercised  by  a  British  commissioner.  By  the  custom  of 
Uonipa  a  woman  carefully  avoids  meeting  her  husband's  parents 
or  the  utttrance  of  any  word  which  occurs  in  the  names  of  the 
principal  members  of  ner  husband's  family:  t.g,  if  she  have  a 
brother-in-law  named  U'Nkoroo.  she  would  not  use  the  Zulu  for 
"  cow,*'  inkcmo,  but  would  invent  some  other  word  for  it.  The 
husband  observes  the  same  custom  with  regard  to  his  mother-in- 
law.  The  empleyment  of  "witch  doctors  f^  "smelting  out" 
criminals  or  aoatatati  (usually  translated  **  wizards,"  but  meaning 
evildoers  of  any  lund,  such  as  poisoners),  once  common  in  Zulu- 
land,  as  in  neighbouring  countnes,  was  discouraged  by  Cetywayo, 
who  cstablish<^  "  kraals  of  refuge  "  for  the  reception  of  persons 
rescued  by  him  from  condemnation  as  abatAt/oti,  "  Smelling  out  " 
was  finally  suppressed  by  the  British  an  the  early  years  of  the 
30th  century.   (For  the  Zulu  speech,  see  Bantu  Languages.) 

Towns.-^Tht  Zulus  live  m  kraals,  circular  enclosures  witbt 
generally,  a  ring  fence  inside  forming  a  cattle  pen.  Between  this 
fence  and  the  outer  fencing  are  the  huts  of  the  inhabitanta.  The 
royal  kraal  for  a  considerable  period  was  at  Ulundi,  in  the  valley 
of  the  White  Umfoloa.  The  laist  king  to  occupy  it  was  Cetywayo: 
Dinixulu's  kraal  was  farther  north  near  the  Nawandwe  magistracy. 
The  chief  white  settlements  are  Eshowe  and  Melmoth.    Eshowe 


which  C^U  Pearson  was  besieged  by  the  Zulus  in  1879,  ^^d  was 


laid  out  in  1883.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  well-wooded 
plateau  and  has  a  bracing  climate.  Two  hundred  acits  of  forest 
land  in  the  centre  of  the  town  have  been  reserved  as  a  natural 
park.  Melmoth,  25  m.  N.N.E.  of  Eshowe.  lies  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  fanned  by  Boers.  Somkele  u  the  headquarters  of  the 
St  Lucia  coal-fields  district.  Nkandhla  is  a  small  settlement  in 
the  south-west  of  the  country. 

CntmnMiM/ioM.-^Notwithstanding  iu  210  m.  of  coast-line  Zulu- 
land  possesses  no  harbours.  Thirty-six  miles  N.E.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tugela  there  is,  however,  fairly  safe  anchorage,  except  in 
S.S.W.  or  W.  winds,  about  1500  yds.  from  the  shore.  The  landing- 
place  is  on  the  open  sandy  beach,  where  a  small  stream  enters  the 
sea.  This  landing-place  is  d^nified  with  the  name  of  Port  I>nrn- 
ford.  It  was  used  to  land  stores  in  the  war  of  iBj^  Well-made 
roads  connect  all  the  magistracies.  The  Tugela  is  crossed  by 
well-known  drifts,  to  which  roads  from  Natal  and  Zulidand  con- 
verge. Two,  the  Lower  Tugela  and  Bond's  Chift,  are  both  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Middle  Drift  is  36  m.  in  a  direct  line 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela.  Rorkc's  Drift,  48  m.,  abo  in  a 
direct  line,  above  the  MidcUe  Drift,  is  a  crosaine  of  the  Buffalo 
river  a  little  above  the  Tugela  confluence.  A  railway,  completed 
in  1904.  which  begins  at  Durban  and  crosses  into  Zululand  by  a 
bridge  over  the  TugeU.  near  the  Lower  Drift,  runs  along  the  coast 
belt  over  neariy  kvel  country  to  the  St  Lucia  coal-fields  in  HIabisa 
magistracy — 107  m.  from  Durban,  of  which  q8  are  in  Zululand. 
There  is  tdegraphic  communication  between  the  magistracies  and 
townships  and  with  Natal. 

Ittdustries.—Tht  Zulu  gives  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Their  main  wealth  consists  in  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep.  They  raise,  however,  crops  of  maixe,  millet,  sweet 
potatoes  and  tobacco.  Sugar,  tea  and  coffee  are  erown  in  the 
coast  belt  by  whites.  Anthracite  is  mined  in  the  St  Lucia  Bay 
district,  and  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  Nqutu  and  Kyudcni 
hills.  Gold,  iron,  copper  and  other  minerals  have  also  been  found, 
but  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  undeveloped.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  natives  in  cotton  goods,  &c.,  and  numbers 
of  Zulu  seek  service  in  Natal.  (Trade  sutistics  are  included  in 
those  of  Natal.) 

Admmistratum.'-'ZvLiuULnd  for  provincial  purposes  is  governed  by 
the^  provincial  council  of  Nataf;  otherwise  it  is  subject  to  the 
Union  pariiament,  to  which  it  returns  one  member  of  tfa«  House 
of  Assembly.  It  was  formerly  represented  in  the  Natal  legist 
lature  by  three  members,  one  member  sitting  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  two  being  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  one 
each  for  the  districts  of  Eshowe  and  Melmoth.  Their  selection 
and  election  were^  governed  by  the  «ame  laws  as  in  Natal  proper, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Union  the  franchise  qualifications 
-—which  practically  exclude  natives — remained  unaltered.  The 
pariianientary  voters  in  1910  numbered  1443.  The  executive 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  civil  commissioner  whose  residence  is 
at  Eshowe.  Zululand  is  divided  into  eleven  magistracies,  and  the 
district  of  Tongaland  (also  called  Mputa  or  Amaputaland).  In 
the  ma|[istracies  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  and  indumas  (headmen) 
is  exercised  under  the  control  of  resident  magistrates.  The  Ama- 
Tonga  enjoy  a  brger  measure  of  home  rule,  but  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  civil  commissioner.  The  Ingwavuma 
magistracy,  Kke  Tongaland,  formed  no  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Zulu  kings,  but  was  ruled  by  independent  chiefs  until  its  arniexa- 
tion  by  Great  Britain  in  1895. 


With  tlie  cxoeptloa  of  the  towfishlpa  and  a  district  of  Emton* 
ianeni  magistracy  known  as  "  Pkwiao  B."  ^  maiidy  occupied  by 
Boer  farmers,  all  the  land  was  vested  in  the  crown  and  very  Uttw 
haa  been  parted  with  to  Europeans.  The  crown  lands  are,  in 
effect,  native  reserves.  A  hut  tax  of  14s.  per  annum  is  levied  on 
all  natives.  The  tax  has  to  be  paid  for  each  wife  a  Zulu  may 
possess,  whether  or  not  each  wife  liaa  a  vparate  hat.  Since  1906 
a  poll  tax  of  £1  a. head  is  also  levied  on  all  males  over  eighteen* 
European  or  native. 

History. — At  what  period  the  Zulu  (one  of  «  number  of 
closely  allied  aepta)  fint  reached  Uw  countxy  to  which  they  have 
given  their  name  is  -uncertain;  they  were  probably  settled 
in  the  valky  of  the  White  Umfolosi  river  at  the  beginning  6l 
the  17th  centuiy,  and  they  take  their  name  from  a  chief  who 
flourished  about  that  time.  The  earliest  record  of  contact 
between  Europeans  and  the  Zulu  race  is  believed  to  be  the 
account  of  the  wreck  of  the  "Doddington"  in  1756.  The 
survivors  met  with  hospitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives  of  Natal,  and  afterwards  proceeded  up  the  coast  to 
St  Luda  Bay.  They  describe  the  natives  as  "  vezy  proud  and 
haughty,  and  not  so  accommodating  as  those  lately  left." 
They  differed  from  the  other  natives  in  the  superior  neatness 
of  their  method  of  preparmg  their  food,  and  were  more  cleanly 
in  their  peisonsj  bath^  evexy  morning,  apparently  as  an  act 
of  devotion.  Thar  chief  pride  seemed  to  be  to  keep  their  hair 
in  order.  It  is  added  that  they  watched  strictly  over  their 
women. 

At  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  the  Zulu  were  an  unimportant 
tribe  numbering  a  few  thousands  only.  At  that  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  the  Umtetwa  (mTetwa 
or  Aba-Tetwa)  wUch  dwelt  in  the  cotmtiy  north-east  of  the 
Tugela.  The  ruler  of  the  Umtetwa  was  a  chief  who  had  had 
in  early  life  an  adventurous  career  and  was  known  as  Dingiswayo 
(the  Wanderer).  He  had  lived  in  C^pe  Colony,  and  Kim 
there,  as  is  supposed,  had  observed  the  manner  in  0/  tin 
which  the  whites  formed  their  soldiers  into  disciplined  ^"^H^ 
regiments.  He  too  divided  the  young  men  of  his  '^""'* 
tribe  into  impis  (regiments),  and  the  Umtetwa  became  a  formid- 
able  mjlitaxy  power.  Dingiswayo  also  encouraged  trade  and 
opened  relations  with  the  Portuguese  at  Delagoa  Bay,  bartenng 
ivory  and  oxen  for  brass  and  Imds.  In  1805  he  was  joined  by 
Chaka,  otherwise  Tshaka  (bom  c  1783),  the  son  of  the  Zulu 
chief  Senzangakona;  on  the  latter's  death  in  x8io  Chaka, 
through  the  influence  ol  Dingiswayo,  was  chosen  as  ruler  of  the 
Ama-Zulu,  though  not  the  rightful  heir.  Chaka  joined  in  his 
patron's  raids,  and  in  181 3  the  Umtetwa  and  Zulu  drove  the 
Amangwana  across  the  Buffalo  river.  About  this  time  Dingis- 
wayo was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  Zwide,  diief  of  the 
Undwandwe  clan,  with  whom  he  had  waged  constant  war.  The 
Umtetwa  army  Uien  placed  themselves  under  Chaka,  who  not 
long  afterwards  conquered  the  Undwandwe.  By  the  inooipora- 
tion  of  these  tribes  Chaka  made  of  the  Zulu  a  power-  /^^^ 
ful  nation.  He  strengthened  the  regimental  system 
adopted  by  Dingiswayo  and  perfected  the  discipline  of  his  army. 
A  new  order  of  battle  was  adopted— the  troops  being  ma»ed 
in  crescent  formation,  with  a  reserve  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram ready  to  strengthen  the  weakest  point.*  Probably  Chaka's 
greatest  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  the  stabbing  assegai. 
The  breaking  short  of  the  shaft  of  the  assegai  when  the  weapon 
was  used  at  dose  quarters  was  already  a  common  practice  among 
the  Ama-Zulu,  but  Chaka  had  tlie  shaft  of  the*  assegais  made 
short,  and  their  blades  longer  and  heavier,  so  that  they  could  be 
used  for  cutting  or  piercing.  At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the 
shield  was  increased,  the  more  cdmpletely  to  cover  the  body  of 
the  warrior.   Military  kraals  were  formed  in  which  the  warriors 

*  The  Boers  obtained  the  right  to  settle  in  this  district  in  virtue 
of  Proviso  B  of  an  Aftttment  made,  on  the  23nd  of  October  1886, 
between  the  settlers  in  the  **  New  Republic  **  and  Sir  A.  E.  Have- 
lock,  governor  of  Natal. 

^  '.  Dr  G.  McCall  Theal  states  that  the  ancestore  of  the  tribes 
living  in  what  is  now  Natal  and  Zululand  were  acquainted  with 
the  Tegmental  system  and  the  method  of  attack  in  crescent  shape 
formation  in  the  17th  century.  Memories  of  these  customs  lingered 
even  if  the  practice  had  died  out.  Among  the  Ama-Xoea  sectiott 
of  Kaffirs  they  appear  to  have  been  quite  unknown. 
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were  kept  apart.  Members  of  a  regiment  were  of  much  the 
•ame  age,  and  the  young  warriors  were  forbidden  to  marry  until 
they  had  disu'nguidied  themselves  in  battle. 

Chaka  had  but  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  tribes  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact;  either  they  received  permission 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Zulu  nation  or  they  were  practically 
exterminated.  In  the  latter  case  the  only  persons  spared  were 
young  girls  and  growing  lads  who  could  serve  as  carriers  for 
the  army.  No  tribe  against  which  he  waged  war  was  able 
Sttccessfidly  to  oppose  the  Zulu  arms.  At  first  Chaka  turned 
lus  attention  northward.  Those  who  could  fled  before  him,  the 
first  of  importance  so  to  do  being  a  chief  named  Swangendaba 
(Sungandaba),  whose  tribe,  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Zulu,  was 
known  as  AngonL  He  was  followed  by  another  tribe,  which 
under  Manikusa  for  many  years  ravaged  the  district  around 
and  north  of  Delagoa  Bay  (see  Gazaiand).  Chaka  next  attacked 
the  tribes  on  his  southern  border,  and  by  1820  had  ma^Je 
himself  master  of  Natal,  which  he  swept  almost  clear  of  in- 
habitants. It  was  about  1820  that  Mosilikatse  (properly 
Umsilikad),  a  general  in  the  Zulu  army,  having  incurred  Chaka's 
wrath  by  keeping  back  part  of  the  booty  taKen  in  an  expedition, 
fled  with  a  large  following  across  the  Dnkensberg  and  began  to 
lay  waste  a  great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Vaal  and 
Lhnpopo  rivers.  Mosilikatze  was  not  of  the  Zulu  tribe  proper, 
and  be  and  his  followers  styled  themsdves  Abaka-Zulu.  Chaka's 
own  dominions,  despite  his  conquests,  were  not  very  extensive. 
He  ruled  from  the  Pongolo  river  on  the  north  to  the  Umkomanzi 
river  on  the  south,  and  inland  his  power  extended  to  the  foot 
of  the  Drakensberg;  thus  his  territory  coincided  almost  exactly 
with  the  limits  of  Zululand  and  Natal  as  constituted  in  1903. 
His  influence,  however,  extended  from  the  Limpopo  to  the 
borders  of  Cape  Colony,  and  through  the  ravages  of  Swangen- 
daba and  Mosilikatze  the  terror  of  the  Zulu  arms  was  carried 
far  and  wide  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Chaka  seems  to  have  first  come  into  contact  with  Europeans 
in  1824.  In  that  year  (see  Natal)  he  was  visited  by  F.  G. 
Antral  Farewell  and  a  few  companions,  and  to  them  he  made 
9tth0  a  grant  of  the  district  of  Port  Natal.  Farewell  found 
BiiUth,  (he  king  at  Umgungindhlovu,  the  royal  kraal  on  the 
White  Umfolosi,  "  surroimdcd  by  a  large  number  of  chiefs  and 
about  8000  or  9000  armed  men,  observing  a  state  and  ceremony 
in  our  introduction  little  expected."  At  this  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  murder  Chaka;  but  the  wound  he  received  was 
cured  by  one  of  Farewell's  companions,  a  circumstance  which 
made  the  king  very  friendly  to  Europeans.  Anxious  to  open 
a  political  connexion  with  the  Cap6  and  British  governments, 
Chaka  entrusted  early  in  1828  one  of  his  principal  chiefs, 
Sotobi,  and  a  companion  to  the  care  of  J.  S.  King,  one  of  the 
Natal  settlers,  to  be  conducted  on  an  embassage  to  Cape  Town, 
Sotobi  being  commissioned  to  proceed  to  the  king  of  England. 
But  they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  three  months  later  were  sent  back  to  Zululand.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  Chaka  sent  an  army  westward  which  laid 
waste  the  Pondo  country.  The  Zulu  force  did  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  British  troops  guarding  the  Cape  frontier, 
but  much  alarm  was  caused  by  the  invasion.  In  November 
envoys  from  Chaka  reached  Cape  Town,  and  it  was  determined 
to  send  a  British  officer  to  Zululand  to  confer  with  him.  Before 
this  embassy  started,  news  came  that  Chaka  had  been  murdered 
(23rd  of  Septefnber  X828)  at  a  military  kraal  on  the  Umvote 
about  fifty  miles  from  Port  Natal.  .  Chaka  was  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  by  his  half  brothers  Dingaan  and  Umthlangana, 
while  a  short  time  afterwards  Dingaan  murdered  Umthlangana, 
overcame  the  oppoaticn  of  a  third  brother,  and  made  himself 
king  of  the  Zulu. 

Bloodstained  as  had  been  Chaka's  rule,  that  of  Dmgaan 
appears  to  have  exceeded  it  in  wanton  cruelty,  as  is  attested 
■^.  by    several    trustworthy    European    travellers   and 

^*^  merehants  who  now  with  some  frequency  visited 
Zuhlaad.  The  British  settlers  at  Port  Natal  were  alternately 
terrorized  and  conciliated.  In  1835  Dingaan  gave  permission 
to  the  British  settlers  at  Port  Natal  to  establish  missioosry 


stations  in  the  country,  in  return  for  a  promise  made  by  the 
settlers  not  to  harbour  fugitives  from  his  dominlotts.  In  1836 
American  missionaries  were  also  allowed  to  open  stations;  in 
1837  he  permitted  the  Rev.  F.  Owen,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  to  reside  at  bis  great  kraal,  and  Owen  was  with  the  king 
when  in  November  1837  he  received  Pieter  Relief,  the  leader 
of  the  first  party  of  Boer  immigrants  to  enter  NataL 

Coming  over  the  Drakensbeig  in  considerable  numbers 
during  1837,  the  Boers  found  the  land  stretching  soutii  from 
the  mount^s  almost  deserted,  and  Relief  went  to 
Dingaan  to  obtain  a  formal  cession  of  the  country  af i 
west  of  the  Tugela,  which  rhrer  the  Zulu  recognized 
as  the  boundary  of  Zululand  proper.  After  agreeing  to  ReticTs 
request  Dingaan  caused  the  Boer  leader  and  his  companioDs 
to  be  murdered  (6th  of  February  1^38),  following  up  his  treaduxy 
by  slaying  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other  Boers  who  had 
entered  Natal.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  avenge 
thdr  slain,  in  which  the  Boers  were  aided  by  the  British  settlers 
at  Port  Natal,  Dingaan's  anny  was  totally  defeated  on  the 
x6th  of  December  1838,  by  a  Boer  force  under  Andries  Pretorius. 
Operating  in  open  country,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  with 
rifles  in  their  hands,  the  Boer  farmers  were  able  to  iniSict  fearfu! 
losses  on  their  enemy,  while  thdr  own  casualties  were  few.  Oa 
"  Dingaan's  day  "  the  Boer  foree  received  the  attack  of  the  Zula 
while  in  laager;  the  enemy  charged  in  dense  masses,  being  met 
both  by  cannon  shot  and  rifle  fire,  and  were  presently  attacked 
in  the  rear  by  mounted  Boers.  After  the  defeat  Dingaan  set 
fire  to  the  royal  kraal  (Umgungindhlovu)  and  for  a  tune  took 
refuge  in  the  bush;  00  the  Boers  recrossing  the  Tugela  he 
established  himself  at  Ulundi  at  a  little  distance  from  his  fonncf 
capitaL  His  power  was  greatly  weakened  and  a  year  later  was 
overthrown,  the  Boers  in  Natal  (January  1840)  supporting  his 
brother  Mpande  (usually  called  Panda)  in  rebellion  against  him. 
The  movement  was  .completdy  successful,  several  of  Dingaan's 
regiments  going  over  to  Panda.  Dingaan  passed  into  Swaialand 
in  advance  of  his  retreating  forces,  and  was  there  mwdezed, 
while  Panda  was  crowned  king  of  Zululand  by  the  Boers. 

When  in  1843  the  British  succeeded  the  Boers  as  masters 
of  Natal  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Panda,  who  gave  iq> 
to  the  British  the  country  between  the  upper  Tugela 
and  the  Buffalo  rivers,  and  also  the  district  of  St 
Luda  Bay.  (The  bay  was  not  then  occupied  by  the  British, 
whose  object  in  obtaining  the  oes&ion  was  to  prevent  its  acqoisi- 
tton  by  the  Boers.  Long  afterwards  the  treaty  with  Panda  was 
successfully  invoked  to  prevent  a  German  occupation  of  the 
bay.)  No  sooner  had  the  British  become  possessed  of  Natal 
than  there  was  a  large  hmnigration  into  it  of  Zulu  fleeing  from 
ibe  misgovemment  of  Panda.  That  chief  was  not,  however,  as 
warlike  as  his  brothers  Chaka  and  Dingaan;  and  be  remained 
throughout  his  reign  at  peace  with  the  government  of  NataL* 
With  the  Boers  who  had  settled  in  the  'jhransvaal,  however,  be 
was  involved  in  various  frontier  disputes.  He  bad  wars  with 
the  Swazis,  who  in  1855  ceded  to  the  Boers  of  Lydenborg  t 
tract  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pongolo  in  order  to  place 
Europeans  between  themsdves  and  the  Zulu.  In  1856  a 
dvi]  war  broke  out  between  two  of  Panda's  sons,  Cetywayo  and 
Umbulazi,  who  were  rival  claimants  for  the  sucoes!»oii.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  them  on  the  banks  of  the  TUgela  in 
December  1856,  in  which  Umbulazi  and  many  of  his  followers 
were  slain.  The  Zulu  country  continued,  however,  ezdted  and 
disturbed  until  the  government  of  Natal  in  1861  obtained  the 
formal  nomination  of  a  successor  to  Panda;  and  Cetywa>'0 
was  appointed.  The  agent  chosen  to  preside  at  the  nominatioo 
ceremony  was  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who 
was  in  charge  of  native  affairs  in  Natal  and  had  won  in  a 

*  Bishop  Scbreuder,  a  Norwegian  missionary  long  resident  ia 
Zululand,  gave  Sir  Bartic  Frere  toe  foUowiiw  estimate  of  the  three 
brothers  wno  successively  rngned  over  the  Zulu : — **  Chaka  was  a 
really  great  man,  cruel  and  unscrupulous,  but  with  many  great 
qualities.  Dingaan  was  simply  a  beast  on  two  legs.  Paada  was 
a  weaker  and  less  able  man,  but  kjndly  aod  really  p-ateful.  a  vefy 
rare  quality  among  Zulus.  He  used  to  kiU  sometimes,  but  oevtr 
wantonly  or  oontmuously." 
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leiBarliable  ifcg;reetlie  respect  and  liking  of  the  Zuhi.  P&nd& 
died  in  October  18731  but  practically  the  government  of  Zulnland 
had  been  in  Cetywayo's  hands  since  the  victory  of  1856,  owing 
both  to  political  drcumstancea  and  the  failing  healUi  of  his 
father.  In  1873  the  Zulu  nation  appealed  to  the  Natal  govern- 
ment to  preside  over  the  installation  of  Cetywayo  as  king;  and 
this  request  was  acceded  to,  Shepstone  being  again  diosen 
•s  British  representative.  During  the  whole  of  Panda's  reign 
the  oonditiott  of  Zululand  showed  tittle  improvement.  Bishop 
Colenso  visited  htm  in  1857  and  obtained  a  grant  of  land  for 
n  mission  station,  which  was  q;>ened  in  t86o,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Robertson,  who  laboured  in  the  cotmtry  for  many  years,  gaining 
the  confidence  both  of  Panda  and  Cetywayo.  German,  Nor- 
wegian and  other  missions  were  also  founded.  The  number  of 
converts  was  few,  but  the  missionaries  exercised  a  very  whole- 
some  influence  and  to  them  in  measure  was  due  the  comparative 
mildness  of  Panda's  later  years. 

The  frontier  disputes  between  the  Zulu  and  the  TVansvaal 
Boers  tdtimately  involved  the  British  government  and  were  one 
(iMpmtn  ^^  ^^^  causes  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1879. 
wkh  rte  They  concerned,  chiefly,  territory  which  in  1854  was 
TrmmM'  proclaimed  the  republic  of  Utrecht,  the  Boers  who 
'"^  had  settled  there  having  in  that  year  obtained  a  deed 
of  cession  from  Panda.  In  i860  a  Boer  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  beacon  the  boundary,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
from  the  Zulu  a  road  to  the  sea  at  St  Lucia  Bay.  The  com- 
mission, however,  eCFected  nothing.  In  z86x  Umtonga,  a 
brother  of  Cetywayo,  fled  to  the  Utrecht  district,  and  Cetywayo 
assembled  an  army  on  that  frontier.  According  to  evidence 
brought  forward  later  by  the  Boers,  Cetywayo  offered  the 
fanners  a  strip  of  land  along  the  border  if  they  would  surrender 
his  brother.  This  they  did  on  the  condition  that  Umtonga's 
Bfe  was  spared,  and  in  1861  Panda  signed  a  deed  making  over 
the  land  to  the  Boers.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  strip 
added  to  Utrecht  ran  from  Rorke's  Drift  on  the  Buffalo  to  a 
point  on  the  Pongolo.  The  boundary  was  beaconed  in*  1864, 
but  when  in  1865  Umtonga  fled  from  Zululand  to  Natal,  Cety- 
wayo, seeing  that  he  had  lost  his  part  of  the  bargain  (for  he 
feared  that  Umtonga^  might  be  used  to  supplant  him  as  Panda 
bad  been  used  to  supplant  Dingaan),  caused  the  beacon  to  be 
removed,  the  Zulu  claiming  also  the  land  ceded  by  the  Swazis 
to  Lydenburg.  The  Zulu  asserted  that  the  Swazis  w^e  their 
vassds  and  denied  their  right  to  part  with  the  territory.  During 
the  year  a  Boer  commando  under  Paul  Kniger  and  an  army 
under  Cetywayo  were  posted  along  the  Utrecht  border.  Hos- 
tilities were  avoided,  but  the  Zulu  occupied  the  land  north  of 
the  Pongoto.  Questions  were  also  raised  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  documents  signed  by  the  Zulu  concerning  the  Utrecht 
strip;  in  1869  the  services  of  the  lieut.-govemor  of  Natal  were 
accepted  by  both  parties  as  arbitrator,  but  the  attempt  then 
made  to  settle  the  difficulty  proved  unsuccessful. 

Such  was  the  position  when  by  his  father's  death  Cetywayo 
{q.9.)  became  absolute  ruler  of  the  Zulu.  As  far  as  possible 
Ci»(r«w  he  revived  the  military  methods  of  his  uncle  Chaka, 
*^  and  even  succeeded  in  equipping  his  regiments  with 

firearms.  It  is  believed  that  he  instigated  the  KafBrs  in  the 
Transkd  to  revolt,  and  he  aided  Sikukuni  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Transvaal.  His  rule  over  his  own  people  was  tyraimous. 
By  Bishop  Schreuder  he  was  described  as  "  an  able  man,  but 
for  coldi  selfish  pride,  cruelty  and  untruthfulness  worse  than 
any  of  bis  predecessors."  In  Sq;>tember  1876  the  massacre  of 
a  large  number  of  girls  (who  had  married  men  of  their  own  age 
instead  of  the  men  of  an  older  regiment,  for  whom  Cetywayo 
had  designed  them)  provoked  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the 
governMent  of  Natal,  inclined  as  that  government  was  to  look 
kniently  on  the  doings  of  the  Zulu.  The  tension  between 
Cetywayo  and  the  Transvaal  over  border  disputes  continued, 
and  when  m  1877  Britain  annexed  the  Transvaal  the  dispute 
was  tramierred  to  the  new  owners  of  the  country.  A  commissioa 

■Umtonga  had  been  originally  designated  by  Panda  as  his 
ocenor.    He  afterwards  served  in  the  Zulu  war  with  Wood's 
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was  appointed  by  the  lieut.  governor  of  Natal  in  February 
1878  to  report  on  the  boundary  question.  The  commission 
reported  in  July,  and  found  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
contention  of  the  Zulu.  Sir  Bartie  Frere,  then  High  Com* 
missioner,  who  thought  the  award  "one-sided  and  unfair  to 
the  Boexs  "  (Martineau,  Life  of  Frere,  ii.  xix.),  stipulated  that, 
on  the  land  bdng  given  to  the  Zulu,  the  Boers  living  on  it 
should  be  compensated  if  they  left,  or  protected  if  they  remained. 
Cetywayo  (who  now  found  no  defender  in  Natal  save  Bishop 
Colenso)  was  in  a  defiant  humour,  and  permitted  outrages  by 
Zulu  both  on  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  borders.  Frere  was 
convinced  that  the  peace  of  South  Africa  could  be 
preserved  only  if  the  power  of  Cetywayo  was  curtailed. 
Therefore  in  forwarding  his  award  on  the  botmdaiy 
dispute  the  High  Commisaoner  demanded  that  the 
military  system  should  be  remodelled.  The  youths 
were  to  be  allo^i^  to  marry  as  they  came  to  man's  estate,  and 
the  regiments  were  not  to  be  called  up  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  cotmdl  of  the  nation  and  also  of  the  British  government. 
Moreover,  the  missionaries  were  to  be  unmolested  and  a  British 
resident  was  to  be  accepted.  These  demands  were  made  to 
Zulu  deputies  on  the  xith  of  December  1878,  a  definite  reply 
being  required  by  the  3x$t  of  that  month. 

Cetywayo  retiumed  no  answer,  and  in  January  1879  a  British 
force  under  General  Thesiger  (Lord  Chelmsford)  invaded  Zulu- 
land.  Lord  Chelmsford  had  under  him  a  force  of  5000 
Europeans  and  8200  natives:  3000  of  the  latter  were  employed 
in  guarding  the  frontier  of  Natal;  another  force  of  1400  Euro- 
peans and  400  natives  were  stationed  in  the  Utrecht  district. 
Three  columns  were  to  invade  Zululand,  frofii  the  Lower  Tugela, 
Rorke's  Drift,  and  Utrecht  respectively,  their  objective  being 
Ulundi,  the  royal  kraal.  Cetywayo's  army  numbered  fully 
40,000  men.  The  entry  of  <all  three  columns  was  unopposed. 
On  the  ^and  of  January  the  centre  column  (1600  Europeans, 
3500  natives),  which  had  advanced  from  Rorke's  Drift,  was 
encamped  near  Isandhlwana;  on  the  morning  of  bsadbu 
that  day  Lord  Chelmsford  moved  out  with  a  small  waoa. 
force  to  support  a  recoimoitring  party.  After  he  had  left» 
the  camp,  in  charge  of  Col.  Dumford,  was  surprised  by  a  Zulu 
army  nearly  xo,ooo  strong.  The  British  were  overwhelmed  and 
aloiost  every  man  killed,  the  casualties  being  806  Europeans 
(more  than  half  belonging  to  the  24th  regiment)  and  47  x  natives. 
All  the  transport  was  also  lost.  Lord  Chelmsford  and  the 
reconnoitring  party  returned  to  find  the  camp  deserted;  next 
day  they  retreated  to  Rorke's  Drift,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  an  heroic  and  successful  defence.  After  the  victory  at 
Isandhlwana  several  impis  of  the  Zulu  army  had  Jlor/te'c 
moved  to  the  Drift.  The  garrison  stationed  there,  ^'^ 
under  Lieuts.  Chard  and  Bromhead,  numbered  about  80 
men  of  the  24th  regiment,  and  they  had  in  hospital  between 
30  and  40  men^  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  were  attacked  by 
about  4000  Zulu.  On  six  occasions,  the  Zulu  got  within  the 
entrenchments,  to  be  driven  back  each  time  at  the  bayonet's 
point.  At  dawn  the  Zulu  withdrew,  leaving  350  dead.  The 
British  loss  was  17  killed  and  10  wounded. 

In  the  meantime  the  right  column  under  Colond  Pearson  had 
reached  Eshowe  from  the  Tugela;  on  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Isandhlwana  most  of  the  mounted  men  and  the  native  troops 
were  sent  back  to  the  Natal,  leaving  at  Eshowe  a  garrison  of  1300 
Europeans  and  65  natives.  This  force  was  honmod  in  by  the 
enemy.  The  left  column  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  Evelyn 
Wood,  which  had  done  excellent  work,  found  itself  obb'ged  to 
act  on  the  defensive  after  the  disaster  to  the  centre  column.* 
For  a  time  an  invasion  of  Natal  was  feared.  The  Zulu,  however, 
made  no  attempt  to  enter  Natal,  while  Lord  Chelmsford  awaited 
reinforcements  before  resuming  his  advance.  During  this  time 
(March  the  t2th)  an  escort  of  stores  marching  to  Luneberg, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Utrecht  force,  was  attacked  when  en- 
camped on  both  sides  of  the  Intombe  river.  The  camp  was 
surprised,  62  out  of  to6  men  were  killed,  and  all  the  stores  were 

*WIth  the  column  were  40  Boers,  the  Uys  clan,  under  Piet 
Uys,  whose  father  had  been  killed  in  1838  in  the  wars  with  Dingaan. 
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lost.  Newt  of  IsAiuUilwaaa  reached  England  on  the  itth  of 
Febnjary,  and  on  the  same  day  about  10,000  men  were  ordered 
out  to  South  Africa.  The  first  tro<^  arrived  at  Durban  on  the 
i>th  of  March.  On  the  29th  a  column,  under  Lord  Cheliasford, 
consisting  of  3400  Europeans  and  2300  natives,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Eshowe,  entrenched  camps  being  formed  each  night 
On  the  and  of  April  the  camp  was  attacked  at  Ginginhlovo,  the 
Zulu  being  repulsed.  Their  loss  was  estimated  at  1200  while 
the  British  had  only  two  killed  and  53  wounded.  The  next 
day  Esfaowe  was  rdieved.  Wood,  who  had  been  given  leave 
to  make  a  diversion  in  northern  Zululand,  on  the  28th  of  March 
occupied  Hlobane  (Inhlobane)  mountain.  The  force  was,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  retreat  owing  to  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  main  Zulu  army,  which  nearly  outflanked  the  British. 
Besides  the  loss  of  the  native  contingent  (those  not  killed 
de^rted)  there  were  100  casualties  among  the  400  Europeans 
engaged.^  At  mid-day  next  day  the  Zulu  army  made  a  desperate 
attack,  lasting  over  four  hours,  on  Wood's  camp  at  Kambula; 
the  enemy — over  20,000  strong — was  driven  off,  losing  fully 
xooo  men,  wbfle  the  British  casualries  were  x8  killed  and 
65  wounded. 

By  the  middle  of  April  nearly  all  the  reinforcements  bad 
reached  Natal,  and  Lord  Chelmsford  reorganized  his  forces. 
The  ist  division,  under  major-general  Crcalock,  advanced  along 
the  coast  belt  and  was  destin^  to  act  as  a  support  to  the  2nd 
division,  under  major-general  Newdigate,  which  with  Wood's 
flying  column,  an  independent  unit,  was  to  march  on  Ulundi 
from  Rorke's  Drift  and  Kambula.  Owing  to  difficulties  of 
transport  it  was  the  beginning  of  Jime  before  Newdigate  was 
ready  to  advance.  On  the  xst  of  that  month  the  prince  imperial 
of  France  (Louis  Napoleon),  who  had  been  allowed  to  accompany 
the  British  troops,  was  killed  while  out  with  a  reconnoitring 
party.  On  the  ist  of  July  Newdigate  and  Wood  had  reached 
the  White  Umfolosi,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  During 
their  advance  messengers  were  sent  by  Cetywayo  to  treat  for 
peace,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  terms  offered.  Meantime  Sir 
Garnet  (afterwards  Lord)  Wolseley  had  been  sent  out  to  super- 
sede Lord  Chelmsford,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  he 
reached  Crealock's  headquarters  at  Port  Dumford. 
But  by  that  time  the  campaign  was  practically  over.  The  2nd 
division  (with  which  was  Lord  Chelmsford)  and  Wood's  column 
crossed  the  White  Umfolosi  on  the  4th  of  Juljr— the  force 
numbering  4200  Europeans  and  xooo  natives.  Within  a  mile 
of  Ulundi  the  British  force,  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  was 
attacked  by  a  Zulu  army  numbering  12,000  to  x  5,000.  The 
battle  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  British,  whose  losses 
were  about  100,  while  of  the  Zulu  some  1500  men  were  killed 
(see  Ulundi). 

After  this  battle  the  Zulu  army  dispersed,  most  of  the  leading 
chiefs  tendered  their  submission,  and  Cetywayo  became  a 
W9i99hy9  fugitive.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  king  was  cap- 
MftiH  tured  and  sent  to  Cape  Town.  His  deposition  was 
***''  formally  announced  to  the  Zulu,  and  Wolseley  drew 
up  a  new  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
Chaka  dynasty  was  deposed,  and  the  Zulu  country  portioned 
among  eleven  Zulu  chiefs,  John  Dunn,*  a  white  adventurer, 
and  Hlubi,  a  Basuto  chief  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  war. 
A  Resident  was  appointed  who  was  to  be  the  channd  of  com- 
munication between  the  chiefs  and  the  British  government. 
This  arrangement  was  productive  of  much  bloodshed  and 
disturbance,  and  in  1882  the  British  government  determined 
to  restore  Cetywayo  to  power.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Uood  feuds  had  been  engendered  between  the  chiefs  Usibepu 

'  For  his  action  on  this  occasion  Cok>nd  (afterwards  General 
Sir)  Redven  BuUer,  who  was  Wood's  principal  aaaistaat,  received 
the  V.C    PSet  Uys  was  among  the  slain. 

*  Dunn  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  eariy  settlers  in  Natal  and  had 
largely  identified  himself  with  the  Zulu.  In  1856  he  fought  for 
Umbalaa  against  Cetywayo,  but  was  high  in  that  monarch's  favour 
at  the  time  of  hit  coronation  in  1873.  When  Frere's  ulttmatom 
was  delivered  to  Cetywayo.  Dunn,  with  2000  followers,  crossed  the 
Tu^la  into  Natal  (toth  of  January  1879).  In  1888  he  fought 
against  Dinizulu. 


(Zibebu)  and  Haisa*  on  the  oike  side  and  the  tdbtM  m 
ported  the  ex-king  and  his  family  on  the  other.  .Cetywayo^ 
party  (who  now  became  known  as  Usutus)  auffeied  temij 
at  the  hands  of  the  two  chiefs,  who  were  aided  hy  a  b^pd  i 
white  freebooters.  When  Cetywayo  was  leatoced  Usibepa 
was  left  in  possession  of  his  territory,  while  Dunn's  land  and 
that  of  the  Basuto  chief  (the  country  between  the  Tafela  aad 
the  Umhiatusi,  ie.  adjoining  Natal)  was  constituted  a  reserve, 
in  which  locations  were  to  be  provided  for  Zulu  tuwiOieg  u» 
serve  the  restored  king.  This  new  arrangement  proved  as 
futile  as  had  Wolseley's.  Usibepu,  having  created  a  fconidabk 
force  of  well-arroed  and  trained  warriors,  and  bciqg  left  m 
independence  on  the  borders  of  Cetywayo's  territoiy,  viewed 
with  displeasure  the  re-installation  of  his  former  king,  aed 
Cetywayo  was  desirous  of  humbling  his  rdative.  A  '■^JK^^ 
very  soon  took  place;  Usibq>u's  forces  were  victorioaa,  aad 
on  the  22nd  of  July  1883,  led  by  a  troop  of  mounted  whites, 
he  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  Cetywayo's  kraal  at  Uluadi, 
which  he  destroyed,  massacring  such  of  the  inmates  of  botk 
sexes  as  could  not  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  king  eecapcd. 
though  wounded,  into  the  Reserve;  there  he  died  in  Fcivuary 
X884. 

Cetywayo  left  a  son,  Dinizulu,  who  sought  the  agistiinfr  ef 
some  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  against  Usibepu,  whom  he  defeated 
and  drove  into  the  Reserve.  These  Bods,  led  by  Lukas  Mtyts 
( 1 846-1 902),  cUimed  as  a  stipulated  reward  for  their  services 
the  cession  of  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  oeairal 
Zululand.  On  the  2  xst  of  May  the  Boer  adventums  f^ 
had  proclaimed  Dinizulu  king  of  Zululand;  in  August  Maw 
following  they  founded  the  "  New  RepubDc,'*  carved  ^ps^* 
out  of  Zululand,  and  sought  its  recognition  by  the  British 
government.  The  Usutu  party  now  repented  of  their  bad 
bargain,  for  by  the  end  of  X885  they  found  the  Boess  ^*'"^ 
some  three-fourths  of  their  country.  The  British  govenunest 
intervened,  took  formal  possession  of  St  Luda  Bay  (to  wbkh 
Germany  as  well  as  the  Transvaal  advanced  daims),  caused  the 
Boers  to  reduce  their  demands,  and  within  boundaries  agreed 
to  recognize  the  New  Republic — whose  territory  was  ia  x8S8 
incorporated  in  the  Transvaal  and  has  since  1903  loaned  the 
Vryheid  division  of  Natal 

Seeing  that  peace  could  be  maintained  between  the  Zoh 
chiefs  only  by  the  direct  ezerdse  of  authority,  the  BiitiA 
government  aimezed  Zululand  (minus  the  New  Re> 
public)  in  X887,  and  placed  it  under  a  commissioner 
responsible  to  the  governor  of  NataL  In  the  following 
year  Dinizulu,  who  continued  his  feud  with  Usibepu, 
rebelled  against  the  British.  After  a  sharp  campaign 
(June  to  August  1888),  the  Usutu  losing  joo  kiDed 
encounter,  Dinizulu  fled  into  the  Transvaal.  He  surrcodend 
himself  to  the  British  in  November;  in  April  1889  he  aad 
two  of  his  uncles  (under  whose  influence  he  chiefly  acted)  woe 
found  guilty  <rf  high  treason  and  were  exiled  to  St  Helena. 

Under  the  wise  administration  of  Sir  Melmoth  Osbom,  the 
commissioner,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Eshowe»  and  the 
district  magistrates,  the  Zulu  became  reconciled  to  Biftxsfa 
rule,  especially  as  European  settlers  were  ezchided  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Large  numbers  of  natives  aoog^ 
employment  in  Natal  and  at  the  Rand  gold  mines,  and  Z^n* 
land  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown.  <Mer 
was  maintained  by  a  mounted  native  police  force. 

At  the  end  of  x888  and  at  the  be^nning  of  1890  aone  small 
tracts  of  territory  lying  between  Zululand  and  TVmgaland, 
under  the  rule  of  petty  semi-independent  chiefs, 
were  added  to  Zululand;  and  in  1895  the  tenitorics 
of  the  chiefs  Zambaan  (Sambana)  and  Umtegiza, 
688  sq.  m.  in  extent,  lying  between  the  iVirtugisesa 
territories,  Swaziland,  Zululand  and  TongalaiKL 
added.  In  the  same  year  a  British  pietectorate  was  dedared 
over  Tongaland.  The  coast-fine  was  thus  secured  for  Great 
Britain  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Foctsgiieae  teniloiy  at 


in 


*  Both  these  chiefs  were 
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DchfM  Sty.  At  that  tin  tha  Tmiavti]  cannmnt — whk 
had  b«a  lb>  £nt  to  reap  the  benefit  of  Giat  BnUin'i  ddu 
ol  tba  Zulu  by  icquiring  ibe  "  New  Republic  " — mi  cwla 

Pnaldeat  Knifer  proteated  ii 
Great  Britain  bnof  dMcrnii 
CTlihliihhn  ilidf  00  Uw  MralboM  Afiiais  m 
In  lOiu  Sit  U.  Oiboni  «u  KKXMdKl  at  leride 
bjr  Sir  Manlnl  CUikc,'  who  gained  the  tonfldtBCt  and  goo 

wai  o(  the  Zdu.  At  the  doK  of  1S97  Zuhiltnd,  ii 
~  ,r,j,i ,  which  ToDtatand  had  been  iiKOrpamted,  wi*  haode 
tfKant,     ova  by  tl»  imperial  fovenunent  to  NaUIt  and  Sj 

(thai  Mi}  C  ].  R,  Saoiukn  wai  appointed  dvi 
commiaBoEMr  of  the  province,  with  whoae  goveniment  be  bm 
been  luociated  snce  1U7.  In  1S9S  Dinljulu  wii  allowed  I 
return  and  waa  made  a"  govonment  induna-"  Offidally  one  0 
■eveial  durft  nbject  to  the  contml  ol  the  rcddent  raagiitiati 
bewaa.  in  lact,  regarded  by  most  of  the  Zulu  ai  the  faeai 
of  theii  ration.  Hii  biduence  appeared  to  be  ic  Ibe  mail 
anraaed  en  the  aide  of  order.  During  tbtf  war  of  iSp^iga 
Iher*  wag  aonu  fighting  between  the  Zulu  and  the  Boera,  pro 
vokod  by  the  Boen  entering  Zulu  territory.  A  Zula  km 
having  been  raided,  tbe  Zulu  letaliiled  uid,  forraandbiK  1 
iraaH  Boer  commando,  lucceedcd  in  kiUiog  every  member  of  It 
Id  September  1901  Louis  Botha  made  an  attempt  to  invidi 
a*w  Natal  by  way  ei  Zululand,  but  the  Mubbom  dofenci 

"■^  nude  by  the  small  poeti  at  Ilala  and  Pioepect  HOI 
both  within  the  Zulu  border,  earned  him  to  give  up  the  project 
Throu^raat  the  war  the  Zulu  ahowed  marked  paitiallly  fo 

At  the  ctMc  of  the  war  the  Nalil  govmunent  dedded.ti 
allow  i^te  lettlen  hi  certain  districts  of  Zululand,  and  a  I^ndl 
DellDlUtion  Comnnidon  was  appotnted.  IIk  eommisdoD 
however,  reported  (1905]  that  four.fifths  of  Zululand  was  unfil 
for  Emopean  habitation,  and  the  remaining  fifth  already  dorud] 
populated.  Tbe  commisaionen  urged  that  the  tribal  lystett 
ihould  be  maintaitied.  Meantime  tbe  coal  mine*  near  Si 
Luti*  Bay  were  opened  up  and  connected  with  Durban  bj 
raihriy.  At  this  time  rumours  were  current  of  disafilecllor 
among  the  Zulu,  but  this  was  regarded  as  the  eflcrvacena 
natural  alter  the  war.  In  1905  a  poD  tax  of  £1  on  all  adull 
males  WIS  imposed  t^  the  Natal  legislature;  tUs  tai  was  tlx 
osten^bte  cause  of  a  revolt  in  jqo6  among  the  natives  of  Natal 
j.jjo^  who  were  largely  of  Zulu  origin.  Bamhaata,  tbi 
„»  rt  leader  ol  the  revolt.  Bed  la  Zululand.  He  tool 
w*  refuge  in  the  dense  biufa  In  the  N^tndhla  highlands 
2JJ*^*  where  Celywayo's  grave  became  tbe  taEying-prinI 
of  Ihe  rebels,  who  in  ApiH  were  joined  by  an  aged 
chief  named  Sigananda  and  his  tribe.  After  an  arduous  cam- 
paign, tbe  Natal  force  (about  5000  strong)  being  commanded 
by  Col.  Sir  Duncan  McKeniie,  the  retKlIioa  was  crushed  bj 
July  IQ06,  without  the  aid  of  imperial  troops.  Bambaata  wu 
killed  in  battle  (June  lolh);  bis  hud  wu  cut  d9  for  puipo«ct 
of  identification,  but  alterwirdi  buried  with  the  body.  Sigi- 
nanda  luireDdered,  Id  iD  some  ssm  Zulus  were  killed  and 
about  jooo  taken  prisoners,  the  majoril]'  of  the  prisoners  brinj 
released  In  1907  (see  further  Natal:  Hislnry).    Zululand  re 

while  tnden  uid  officials  were  murdered.  Dinizulu  had  beer 
accused  of  bitbouring  Bambaata,  and  in  December  1907  the  Nata! 
government  felt  justified  in  charging  him  with  high  treason 
murder  and  other  ctlme*.  A  mllituy  force  entered  Zululand 
and  Dinisulu  surrendered  without  opposition.  Re  was  brougbl 
to  tii»]  in  Kovember  i^,  and  in  March  1909  was  found  guOtj 
of  harbouring  rebels.     The  man  teriou*  charges  agiinit  Uc 

■Ueut.-Col.  «r  Minhal  James  Clarice,  (t.A.  (1841-1909)  wai 
A.D.C.  u  »r  Theophilui  Shepttooe  when  tlieTranivaal  «u  knneiec 
in  1S77.   He  Krnd  in  the  Boer  var  of   iBSo-SI;   wai  rcudeni 

^w'taame  rnideni  camminkiner  in  ioutheta  Rhodeu 
(Itja}.    Hew»niadeaK.C.M.G.iaiM6. 
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offence  in  Ids  mind.  Finding  that  he  was  suspected  (pnhtibly 
with  truth)  o£  an  intention  to  bring  the  soldiers  over  to  the 
royalist  side,  he  escaped  to  France.  In  1823  he  returned  as  sa 
officer  in  one  of  the  royalist  regiments  which  had  been  oiganized 
on  French  soil  by  the  consent  of  the  government.  He  was  now 
known  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  servant  of  the  de^Mtic 
royalty,  but  be  was  too  proud  to  be  a  courtier.  For  some  years 
be  was  employed  in  bringing  regiments  which  the  govenunent 
distrusted  to  order.  He  beaune  lieutenant-oolond  in  1S35  and 
colonel  in  1839.  In  1832  he  was  named  militaxy  governor  of 
Ferrol.  Before  Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  1833,  Zumalacirregui 
was  marked  out  as  a  natural  supporter  of  the  absolutist  party 
which  favoured  the  king's  brother,  Don  Carios.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  king's  daughter  Isabella  as  heiress  was  almost 
the  occasion  oi  an  armed  conflict  between  him  and  the  naval 
authorities  at  Feuol,  who  were  partisans  of  the  constitutional 
cause.  He  was  put  on  half  pay  by  the  new  authorities  and 
ordered  to  live  under  police  observation  at  Pamplona.  When 
the  Carlist  rising  began  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  he  is  said  to 
have  held  back  because  he  knew  that  the  first  leaders  would  be 
politicians  and  talkers.  He  did  not  take  the  field  till  the  Cariist 
cause  appeared  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  untO  he  had  received 
a  commission  from  Don  Carios  as  commander-in-chief  in  Navaire. 
The  whole  force  under  his  orders  when  he  acaped  from  Pamplona 
on  the  night  of  the  aptfa  of  October  1833,  and  took  the  command 
nest  day  in  the  Val  de  Araquil,  was  a  few  hundred  iU-armed 
and  dispirited  gueirilleros.  In  a  few  months  Zumalacirregui 
had  oiganized  the  Carlist  forces  into  a  regular  army.  iHie 
difficulty  he  found  in  obtaining  supplies  was  very  great,  for 
the  coast  towns — and  notably  Bilbao — ^were  constitutional  in 
politics.  It  was  mainly  by  captures  from  the  government 
troops  that  he  equipped  his  forces.  He  gradually  obtained  full 
possession  of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces,  outside  of  the 
fortresses,  which  he  had  not  the  means  to  besiege.  Whether 
as  a  guenrillero  leader,  or  as  a  general  conducting  regular  war 
in  the  mountains,  he  proved  unconquerable.  By  July  1834 
he  had  made  it  safe  for  Don  Carlos  to  join  his  headquarters. 
Hie  pretender  was,  however,  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted  man, 
who  regarded  Zumalacirregui  with  suspicion,  and  was  afraid 
of  his  immense  personal  influence  with  the  soldiers.  Zumala- 
cirregui had  therefore  to  drag  behind  him  the  whole  weight  of 
the  distrust  and  intrigues  of  the  court.  Yet  by  the  beginning 
of  June  1835  be  had  made  the  Carlist  cause  triumphant  to  the 
north  of  the  £bro,  and  bad  fonned  an  anny  of  more  than  30,000 
men,  of  much  better  quality  than  the  constitutional  forces. 
If  ZumaUcirregui  had  been  allowed  to  follow  his  own  plans, 
which  were  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  march  on  Madrid,  he 
might  well  have  put  Don  Carios  in  possession  of  the  capital. 
But  the  court  was  eager  to  obtain  command  of  a  seaport,  and 
Zumalacirregui  was  ordered  to  besiege  Bilbao.  He  obeyed 
reluctantly,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  1835  was  wounded  by  a 
musket  bullet  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  wound  was  trifling 
and  would  probably  have  been  cured  with  case  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  employ  an  English  doctor  whom  he  trusted.  But 
Don  Carios  insisted  mi  sending  his  own  physicians,  and  in  their 
hands  the  general  died  on  the  34th  of  June  1835— not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  Zumalacirregui  was  a  fine  type  of  the  old 
royalist  and  religious  principles  of  his  people.  The  ferocity 
with  which  he  conducted  the  war  was  forced  on  him  by  the 
government  generals,  who  refused  quarter. 

An  engp^ng  account  of  Zumalacirregui  will  be  found  in  Tike 
Most  Stnktni  Eoenis  of  a  TwdoemonUi  Campaign  vrith  Zumaia^ 
€4rfogui  in  Naoarre  and  Uu  Basguo  Prooincts,  by  C.  F.  Henningsen 
(London,  1836).  A  chap-book  called  Vida  politica  y  militar  de 
Don  Tomas  Zumalacdrrtgui,  which  gives  the  facts  of  hb  life  whh 


fair  accuracy,  is  still  very  popular  in  Spain. 


(D.  H.) 


ZUMPT,  the  name  of  two  German  classical  scholars.  Kaxl 
GoTTLOB  ZuuPT  (i  793-1894),  who  was  educated  at  Heidelberg 
and  Berlin,  was  from  xSia  to  1837  a  schoolmaster  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1837  became  professor  of  Latin  literature  at  the  university. 
His  chief  work  was  his  LaUiniscke  CrammaUk  (1818),  which 
stood  as  a  standard  work  until  superseded  by  Madvig'sin  1844. 


He  edited  Qofaitilian's  TnsilMia  trakHd  (1831),  Oecm'ii  r««. 
rsfies  and  De  afficiis  (1837),  and  Curtlus.  Othenrxae  he  dcvocad 
himself  mainly  to  Roman  history,  pnWishfng  AmmtUs  wttuam 
rtptonm  d  po^aUmm  (3rd  cd.  1863),  a  work  in  chraoologf 
down  to  AJ>.  476,  and  other  antiquarian  stndies.  His  acpliew, 
August  Wilbbuc  Zumft  (18x^-1877),  studied  in  Bcriin,  and 
in  X85X  became  professor  in  the  Friedxkh  Wilhclm  Gymiiaaiaaa 
He  is  known  chiefly  in  connenon  with  Latin  cpi^apby,  ha 
papers  <m  which  (collected  in  Cammenlaliotus  e^i^upkkat, 
3  vols.,  1850-54)  brought  Urn  into  conflict  with  ll< 
connexion  with  the  prqaration  of  the  Car^ 
LttUnamm,  a  scheme  for  which,  drawn  up  by  M< 
approved  in  1847.  His  works  Indode  Manmmmi 
(with  Franck,  1847)  and  Ar  mamumeuta  Amcyramo  smpfiaido 
(X869);  Studia  Xomama  (X859);  ^>os  KHmmaketkt  dm  rim. 
RtpMik  (X865-69);  D»  Krimmaiprmeu  dm  r9m.  JUptOUk 
(1871);  editk>ns  of  Namatianus  (1840),  Qccio's  Fn  Mmaa 
(1859)  and  Da  ki$  Cf^aria  (t86x).  Ihne  incoipontcd  materials 
left  by  him  m  the  7th  and  8th  vols,  of  his  Ritmiuka  GesekkUt 
(1840). 

ZUNZ,  LIOFOLD  (1794-1886),  Jewish  scholar,  was  bora  at 
Detmold  in  X794»  and  died  in  Berlin  hi  1886.  He  wna  the 
founder  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "  sdenoe  oC  JvAuam^ 
the  critical  investigation  of  Jewish  literature,  hymndbgy  and 
rituaL  Eariy  in  the  19th  century  he  was  associated  wiib  Cans 
Moser  and  Heine  in  an  association  which  the  last 
"  Young  Paksttne."  The  ideals  of  this  Venin 
tmed  to  bear  religious  fruit,  but  the  "  science  of  Judaism 
survived.  Zuna  took  no  large  share  in  Jewish  refbnnp  but 
lost  faith  in  the  regenerating  power  of  *'  sdenoe  "  1 
to  the  traditions  and  literary  legades  of  the  ages.  He  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  preacher,  but  found  the  career  «a- 
congenial.  He  influenced  Judaism  from  the  study  rather  than 
from  the  pulpiL  In  183s  appeared  what  £.  H.  Hirscii  riiMr 
terms  "  the  most  important  Jewish  book  published  in  the  19th 
century."  This  was  Zuns's  GattesdietuUickt  Yartrit^  der  Jwim, 
».s.  a  history  of  the  Sermon.  It  lays  down  prxndpks  far  the 
investigation  of  the  Rabbinic  eiegesis  (Midrash,  f  .m.)  and  ol  the 
prayer-book  of  the  synagogue.  This  book  raised  Zuna  to  the 
supreme  position  among  Jewish  scholars.  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  director  of  a  Lehreraeminar,  a  post  whkh  relieved 
him  from  pecuniary  troubles.  In  1845  appeared  hia  Zm 
Gesckkkte  und  Liieraiw,  in  which  he  threw  li|^t  on  the  litcniy 
and  social  history  of  the  Jews.  Zuna  was  always  interested  in 
politics,  and  in  1848  addressed  many  public  meeting.  In  1850 
he  resigned  his  headship  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  was 
awarded  a  pension.  He  had  visited  the  British  Museum  in 
X846,  and  this  confirmed  him  in  his  plan  for  his  third  book. 
SynagogaU  Poesie  da  UittdeUan  (1855).  It  was  from  this 
book  that  CSeorge  Eliot  translated  the  following  opening  oi  a 
chapter  of  Daniel  Deronda:  "JS  there  are  ranks  in  suflteriag, 
Israel  takes  precedence  of  all  the  nations  "...  ftc.  After  its 
publication  Zuns  again  visited  England,  and  in  X859  issued  his 
RUus,  In  this  he  gives  a  masteriy  survey  of  synagogal  rites. 
His  last  great  book  was  his  LiteraiwrgesckkkU  der  syttagoiaUn 
Poesie  (1865).  A  supplement  appeared  in  1867.  Besides  these 
works,  Zuna  published  a  new  tranalatioD  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote 
many  essays  which  were  afterwards  collected  as  CescmmuUe 
^ckrifUn.  Throughout  his  eariy  and  married  life  he  was  the 
champion  of  Jewish  rights,  and  he  did  not  withdraw  from 
public  affairs  until  1874,  the  year  of  the  death  of  his  wife  Addhei 
Beermann,  whom  he  had  married  in  1833. 

See  Emil  G.  Hiisch.  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  sdL ,699-704. 

ZURBARAH.  FRANCISCO  (1598-1663).  Spanish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Fuente  de  Cantos  in  Estremadura  on  the  7th  ei 
November  1598.  His  father  was  Luis  Zurbaran,  a  country 
labourer,  his  mother  Isabel  Marquet.  In  chfldbood  he  set  about 
imitating  objects  with  charcoal;  and  his  father  sent  him,  stiD 
young,  to  the  school  of  Juan  de  Roilas  ii\  Seville.  Frandsco 
soon  became  the  best  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Roflas,  surpassing 
the  roaster  himself;  and  before  leaving  him  be  had  adikvcd  a 
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toBd  repatttioB,  ftdl  Uioogli  Seville  tfaen  was  of  aUe  painters. 
He  may  have  had  here  the  opportunity  of  copying  some  of  the 
pointing*  of  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio;  at  any  rate  he  gained 
the  name  of  "  the  Spanish  Caravaggio/'  owing  to  the  fwcible 
realistic  style  in  which  he  'excdled.  He  constantly  painted 
direct  from  nature,  following  but  occasionally  improving  on 
his  model;  and  he  made  great  use  of  the  lay->figure  in  the  study 
of  draperies,  in  which  he  was  peculiarly  profident.  He  had  a 
special  gift  for  iHkite  draperies;  and,  as  a  consequence,  Car- 
thusian houses  are  abundant  in  his  paintings.  To  these  rigid 
methods  Zurbaran  is  said  to  have  adhered  throughout  his  career, 
which  was  prosperous,  wholly  confined  to  Spain,  and  varied  by 
few  incidents  beyond  those  of  his  daily  lalxnir.  His  subjects 
were  mostly  of  a  severe  and  ascetic  kind^-religious  vigils,  the 
ftodi  chastised  into  subjection  to  the  ^trit — ^the  compositions 
sddom  thronged,  and  often  reduced  to  a  single  figure.  The 
style  is  more  reserved  and  chastened  than  Caravaggio's,  the 
tone  of  colour  often  bluish  to  eicess.  Exceptional  effects  are 
nttaimxl  by  the  precise  finish  of  foregrounds,  largely  massed  out 
in  light  and  shade.  Zurbaran  married  in  Seville  Leonor  de 
Jbrdera,  by  i^m  he  had  several  childxcn.  Towards  1630  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  Philip  IV.;  and  there  is  a  story  that 
on  one  occasion  the  sovereign  laid  his  hand  on  the  artlst'k 
shoulder,  sayfaig,  **  Fainter  to  the  king,  king  of  painters."  It 
was  onty  late  in  life  that  Zurbaran  made  a  prolonged  stay  in 
Madrid,  Seville  being  the  chief  aocoe  of  his  operations.  He 
dfed,  probably  in  166s,  in  Madrid. 

In  1607  he  painted  the  great  altarpieoe  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
now  in  the  Scirille  mnseum;  it  «aa  estecuted  for  the  church  of  the 
college  cf  that  mint  there.  This  is  Zurbaren's  largest  compositioo, 
«^«Mi*««iiiii£  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  various  saints, 
Charles  v.  with  knights,  and  Azchbishop  Dexa  (founder  of  the 
college)  with  monks  and  servitors,  all  the  princtpal  persooans 
being  beyond  the  riae  of  life.  It  had  been  preceded  by  the 
■umeraus  pictures  of  the  screen  of  St  Peter  Nolasoo  in  the  cathedral. 
In  the  chnrch  of  Guadalupe  he  painted  various  lane  pictures, 
eight  of  which  rdate  to  the  history  of  St  Jerome,  and  in  the  church 
diSt  Paul,  Se^le,  a  famoos  figure  of  the  Crucified  Saviour,  in 
griasille.  presenting  an  illusive  effect  of  nuuble.  In  16^  he  finished 
the  paJnoMs  of  the  high  altar  of  the  Carthusians  in  Joes.  In  the 
pnlaoe  of  Buenretixot  Madrid,  are  four  large  canvases  representing 
the  Laboun  of  Heroiles,  an  unusual  instance  of  non-Christian 
subjects  from  the  band  of  Zurbaran.  A  fine  specimen  is  m  the 
National  GaOefV,  London,  a  whole-length,  life-sised  figure  of  a 
kneeling  Fiaaoscaa  holduig  a  skull,  h  seems  probable  that 
another  picture  in  the  same  gallery,  the  "  Dead  Roland,"  which  used 
to  be  ascribed  to  Velasquez,  is  leaUy  by  Zurbatan.  His  principal 
Kholars,  whose  style  has  as  much  affimty  to  that  of  Ribera  as  to 
Caravaggb'si  were  Bcmabe  de  Ayala  and  the  brothem  Pdanoo. 

(W.M.R.) 

zORICH  (Fr.  Zwrkk;  Ital.  Zwigp),  one  of  the  cantons  of 
north-eastern  Switxeiland,  xanUng  officially  as  the  first  in  the 
Confederation.  lu  total  area  is  665*7  sq.  m.,  of  which  625*2 
sq.  nu  are  reckoned  as  "productive"  (forests  covering  x8o*8 
sq.  m.,  and  vineyards  x6*9  sq.  m.,  the  most  extensive  Swiss 
wine  district  save  in  Vaud  and  m  Tidno).  Of  the  rest,  ax  sq.  m. 
are  occupied  by  the  cantonsl  share  of  the  hike  of  Zflrich,  wfaOe 
whdly  withhi  the  canton  are  the  smaller  lakes  of  Greifen  (ji 
sq.  m.)  and  Pfllffikon  (x|  sq.  m.).  The  canton  Is  of  irregular 
shape,  consisting  simply  of  the  acqubitions  made  in  the  course 
of  years  by  the  town.  Of  these  the  more  important  were  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  (1362),  Kflasnacht  (X584), 
ThalwH  (1385),  Erienbach  (1400),  Greifensee  (X402),  Horgen 
(X406),  Grttningen  and  Stftfa  (X408),  BQlach  and  Regensberg 
0409),  Wald  (1425),  Kyburg  (x4Sa)»  Whiterthur  (X467),  Egiisau 
(1496),  Konau  (X5X2),  and  Widenswil  (xS49>— Stem  was  held 
from  X484  to  1 798,  while  in  1 798  the  lower  part  of  the  Stammheim 
^en,  and  finally  in  1803  Rhemau,  were  added  to  the  canton. 
In  1798  the  town  ruled  nineteen  **  inner  "  bailiwicks  and  nine 
rural  bailiwicks,  besides  the  towns  of  Stein  and  of  Wtnterthur. 
The  canton  at  present  extends  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
(inchiding  also  Egiisau  on  the  right  bank)  to  the  region  west  of 
the  Uke  of  Ztlrich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  low  hOls 
that  divide  it  req)cctively  from  the  valleys  of  the  Thur,  and  from 
those  of  the  Reuss  and  of  the  Aar.  In  itself  the  canton  consisU 
of  four  shaUow  river  valkyi,  separated  by  low  ranges,  all 


running  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
that  of  the  Linth  iq.v.),  which  forms  the  lake  of  Zflrich.  To 
the  east  are  the  valleys  of  the  Glatt  (forming  lake  Greifen)  and 
of  the  TQss  (forming  lake  Pfiffikon),  both  sending  their  streams 
direct  to  the  Rhine.  The  highest  point  in  the  canton  is  the 
Albtshom  (30x2  ft.)  in  the  Albis  range,  which  limiu  the  Sihl 
valley  to  the  west.  All  the  valleys  named  are  traversed  by 
railway  lines,  while  many  lines  branch  o^  in  every  direction 
from  the  town  of  Zflrich.  The  first  railway  line  opraed  (1847) 
in  Switseriand  was  that  from  Zflrich  to  Baden  in  Aargau  (14  m.). 
From  the  town  of  Zflrich  mountain  railways  lead  S.W.  to  near 
the  summit  of  the  UetUberg  (2864  ft.)  and  N.E.  towards  the 
Zflrichberg  (2284  fL). 

In  X900  the  population  was  431.0^,  of  whom  4x3,141  were 
Gcrman-MNaking,  11.192  Italian*speakii«,  3894  Frencn-speaking, 
and  6ro  Koaionsch'«peaking,  while  there  were  34$.446  Protestants. 


8o,7$2  Catholics  (Roman  or  "  Old  ").  and  2933  Jews.    The  capital 
Is  Zflrich  (s-9.),  but  Winteruur  (g.9.)  is  the  only 


of  the  canton 


other  considerable  town,  Uster  (7623  inhabitants),  and  Horgen  (6883 
inhabitants)  being  rather  luge  manufacturing  villages.  The  land 
in  the  canton  is  mghly  cultivated  and  much  subdivided.  But  the 
canton  b  above  au  a  great  manufacturing  district,  espedally  of 
machinery  and  railway  rcdiing-stock,  while  both  silk  weaving  and 
cotton  weaving  are  widdy  spread.  It  is  divided  into  XX  admini^ 
tretive  districts,  which  comprise  189  communes.  In  x8te  the 
cantonal  constitution  was  revised  in  a  democcatic  sense^  ana  with 
the  exoqjtion  of  a  few  changes  made  later,  it  is  the  enuring  coo- 
stiiution.  There  is  an  executive  or  RtgftnmisnU  d  seven  membera 
and  a  legislature  or  KoMlansrol  (one  member  to  every  1500  resident 
Swiss  dtiaens  or  a  fraction  over  750),  each  holding  office  for  three 
yun  and  dected  at  the  same  time  directly  by  the  vote  of  the 
people.  The  referendum  exists  in  both  forms,  compulsory  and 
optional:  all  laws  and  all  money  grants  of  a  total  sum  over  250,000 
frcs.  or  an  annual  sum  of  20,000  must  be  submitted  to  a  ^pular 
vote,  the  people  meeting  for  that  purpose  at  least  twice  ineach 
year,  while  the  executive  may  subnut  to  a  popular  vote  any  other 
matter,  though  it  faU  within  its  powers  as  defined  bv  law.  Qn^ 
third  of  the  membera  of  the  legislature  or  5000  legally  qualified 
votera  can  force  the  government  to  submit  to  the  peraleany  matter 
whatsoever  (initiative).  Both  membera  of  the  Federal  Inderal 
and  the  22  membera  of  the  Federal  NaHenalrat  are  elected  simul- 
taneously by  a  popular  vote  and  hold  office  for  three  years.  The 
constitotioo  proviocs  for  the  impoHtion  of  a  graduated  and  pro- 
gresave  income  tax.  In  1885  the  penalty  of  wath  was  abolished 
m  the  canton.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZORICH  (Ec  Zurick;  ItaL  Zwrigo),  the  capital  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  same  name.  It  la  the  most  populous,  the  most 
important,  and  on  the  whole  the  finest  town  in  Switzerland, 
and  till  X848  was  practically  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. It  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Limmat  (higher  up  called 
Lbth)  as  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  Zflrich,  and  also  of  its 
tributary,  the  S^,  that  joins  it  just  below  the  town.  That 
portion  of  the  town  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat 
is  called  the  "  Groase  Stadt "  and  that  on  the  left  bank  the 
"Kleine  Stadt."  Till  1893  the  central  portk>n  of  the  town 
on  either  bank  of  the  Limmat  formed  the  "  dty  "  and  ruled 
the  outlying  communes  or  townships  that  had  sprung  up 
around  it.  But  at  that  time  the  deven  outer  districts  (induding 
Ausaersihl,  the  workmen's  quarter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sihl) 
or  suburbs  were  incorporated  with  the  town,  which  is  now 
governed  by  a  town  oouncO  of  X25  members  (one  to  every  1200 
inhabitants),  and  an  executive  of  9  members,  both  chosen  direct 
by  a  popular  vote.  Much  land  has  been  rescued  from  the  lake, 
and  &i  the  site  of  fine  quays,  statdy  public  buildings,  and 
q>lendid  private  villas.  The  elder  quarters  are  still  crowded. 
But  the  newer  quarters  stretch  up  the  slope  of  the  Zflrichberg 
(above  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat)  while  the  fine  Bahnhof- 
strasse  (extending  from  the  railway  station  to  the  lake)  has  the 
best  shops  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  important 
pubUc  buildings. 

Zflrich  has  always  been  wealthy  and  prosperous.  It  has  increased 
enormously,  as  b  shown  by  the  following  figures.  Its  population 
In  1900  finduding  the  deven  suburbs  above  named)  was  150,703, 
while  (without  these)  in  1888  it  was  94,129;  in  1880,  78,345;  m 
1870,  58,657;  in  i860,  44,978;  and  in  1850  only  3S483.  Of  the 
inhabitants  in  1900  no  fewer  than  43.761  (as  aninst  20,928  in 
1888  and  3155  in  1850)  were  not  Swiss  dtinns,  Germans  number> 
ing  31.125.  Italians  5350*  Austrians  4210,  Rusrians  683.  French  652. 
Brittsh  sobjecta  157.  aad  dtiasos  of  the  United  Sutes  232.  la 
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1900  there  were  in  the  tovn  140,803  German-meakiim  penons* 
5100  Italian-speaking,  2586  French-speaking,  ana  415  Komonach- 
speaking.  In  1888  the  corresponding  ^rea  were  90,500, 1135, 
i^ao,  and  148.    In  1900  the  town  numbered  103,704  Protestants, 

Sfiss  "  Catholics  "  (Roman  or  "  Old  ")  and  2713  jews.  In  1888 
e  religious  figures  were  70,970,  20,571  and  1221  respectively, 
while  in  1850  tbe  numbers  were  32,763,  2664  and  SS,  The  inter- 
national chiuracter  of  the  town  has  thus  Decome  much  more  marked. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  immigration  of  many  foreign  workmen, 
and  partly  to  the  arri^  of  Russian  and  Polish  exiles.  Both  have 
added  a  turbulent  cosmopolitan  element  to  the  town*  in  which 
the  Socialist  party  is  strong,  and  is  increasing  in  power  and  influ- 
ence, even  in  matters  concerned  with  civic  government. 

Of  th^  old  bttildiogs  the  finest  and  most  important  is  the  Gross 
Mfinster  (or  Propstei),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat.  This 
was  originally  the  church  of  tbe  king's  tenants,  and  in  one  of 
the  chapels  the  bodies  of  Felix,  Regula  and  Exuperantlus,  the 
patron  saints  of  the  dty,  were  buried,  the  town  treasury  being 
formerly  kept  above  this  chapd.  The  present  building  was 
erected  at  two  periods  (c.  xoQo-xxsoand  c.  1225-1300),  the  high 
altar  having  been  consecrated  in  1278.  The  towers  were  first 
raised  above  the  xoof  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  and  took 
their  present  form  in  z  779.  The  chapter  consisted  of  twenty-four 
secular  canons;  it  was  reorganized  at  the  Reformation  (1526), 
and  suppressed  in  1832.  On  the  site  of  the  canons'  houses 
stands  a  girls'  school  (opened  2853),  but  the  fine  Romanesque 
cloisters  (z2th  and  Z3th  centuries)  still  remain.  There  is  a 
curious  figure  of  Charlemagne  in  a  niche  on  one  of  the  towers; 
to  him  is  attributed  the  founding  or  reform  of  the  chapter.  On 
the  left  bank  of  Uie  Litnmal  stands  the  other  great  church  of 
Zurich,  the  Frau  Milnster  (or  Abtei),  founded  for  nuns  in  853, 
by  Louis  the  German.  The  high  altar  was  consecrated  in  1170; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  biiildlngs  are  of  the  13th  and  X4th 
centuries.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the  relics  of  the  three 
patron  saints  of  the  town  were  preserved  tUl  the  Reformation, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  burgomaster  Waldmann  was  buried 
in  X489.  There  were  only  twelve  nuns  of  noble  family,  com- 
paratively free  from  the  severer  monastic  vows;  the  convent 
was  suppressed  in  1524.  Of  the  other  old  churches  may  be 
mentionei  St  Peter's,  the  oldest  parish  church,  though  the 
present  buildings  date  in  part  from  the  X3th  century  only 
(much  altered  in  the  eariy  x8th  centiury),  and  formerly  tbe 
meeting-place  of  the  citizens;  the  Dominican  church  (z3th 
century),  in  the  choir  of  which  the  cantonal  library  of  80,000 
volimie&  has  been  stored  since  1873;  the  church  of  the  Austin 
friars  (14th  century),  now  used  by  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the 
Wasserkhche.  The  last-named  churdi  is  on  the  site  of  a  pagan 
holy  place,  where  the  patron  saints  of  the  city  were  martyvcd; 
since  163  x  it  has  housed  the  Town  Library,  the  largest  in  Switzer- 
land, which  contains  x 70,000  printed  volumes  and  4500  MSS. 
(among  these  being  letters  of  Zwingli,  BuUinger  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey),  as  well  as  a  splendid  collection  of  objects  from  the 
lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  The  building  itself  was  erected 
from'  1479  to  1484,  and  near  it  is  a  statue  of  ZwingH,  erected  in 
x88s.  The  existing  town-hall  dates  from  1698,  while  the  gild 
houses  were  mostly  rebuilt  in  the  x8th  century.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  newer  buildings  is  the  Swiss  National 
Museum,  behind  the  railway  station.  This  museum,  which 
was  opened  in  1898,  contains  a  wonderful  collection  of  Swiss 
antiquities  (especially  medieval)  and  art  treasures  of  all  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  placed  in  rooms  of  the  actual  date,  removed 
from  various  ancient  buildings.  There  are  some  fine  old 
fountains  (the  oldest  dating  back  to  1568).  There  are  several 
good  bridges,  Roman  traces  being  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Nieder- 
brOcke  (now  called  the  Rathausbrilcke).  The  mound  of  the 
Lindenhof  was  formeriy  crowned  by  the  king's  house,  which 
disappeared  in  the  Z3th  century,  and  the  hillock  was  planted 
with  limes  as  eaxly  as  1422. 

The  town  is  noted  for  its  numerous  dubs  and  sodeties,  and  is 
the  intellectual  capital  of  German-speaking  Switzerland.  Cotton- 
sjnnning  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  are  two  leading  indus- 
tries, but  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  silk-weaving  industry. 
This  flourisncd  in  Zdrich  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  but  dis- 
appeared about  1420;  it  was  revived  by  the  Protestant  exiles 
(such  as  the  Mucalti  and  Orelli  families)  from  Locarno  (1555)  and 


by  the  Huguenot  refugees  from  Fiaaoe  (1662   and  168^  Xk 

value  of  the  alk  annually  exported  (mainly  to  France,  the  Usitsl 
States  and  England)  is  estimated  at  over  three  millioos  ste&g. 
ZOrich  b  the  banking  centre,  of  Switseriand.  Beeidea  the  aaStat 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  there  are  the  Cantonal  Sdbai, 
mcluding  a  gymnasium  and  a  technical  side  (opened  1842),  asd  1 
high  school  for  girls  (opened  1875).  The  Cantonal  Univertshr  lad 
the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  are  housed  in  the  same  boiidiBt 
but  have  no  other  connexion.  The  univerMty  was  opened  b  ifi]^ 
no  doubt  as  a  successor  to  the  andeat  chapter  school  at  tbe  Cm* 
MQaster  said  to  date  back  to  Charlemagne's  tame — -hence  its  sssr 
the  Carolinum — reorganized  at  the  Retormatloa,  and  sapprcssed 
in  1832.  The  Polytechnic  School,  opened  in  1855,  indudes  kvci 
main  sections  Hndustrial  chemistry,  industrial  mecnanrs,  eoficeer- 
ing,  training  01  scientific  and  mathematical  teachcra,  aickitectsie. 
forestry  aiid  agriculture,  and  the  military  sciences),  bcsida  1 
general  philosomiical  and  political  sdence  department.  The  ?dy 
technic  School  nas  good  collections  of  botamcal  i^>edmens  sod  d 
engravings.  Near  it  is  the  observatory  (1542  ft.).  There  are  aha 
in  ZQrich  many  institutions  for  special  branches  oC  educacioe' 
eg.  veterinary  surgery,  music,  industrial  art,  silk-weaving.  &c 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  futoie  site  of  Zttxidi  were  tbe 
hOu  dwellezs.  The  Cdtic  Helvetians  had  a  settlement  on  tk 
Lindenhof  when  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Romans,  «b 
established  a  custom  station  here  for  goods  going  to  and  cobub^ 
from  Italy;  during  their  rule  Chiistianity  was  Introduoed  eady 
in  the  3rd  century  by  Fdix  and  Regula,  with  whom  EsupciaatA 
was  afterwards  assodated.  The  district  was  later  occupied  hf 
the  Akmanni,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Fnnks. 

The  name  Zttrich  is  possibly  derived  fiom  tbe  Cdtic  ^ 
(water).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  807  under  the  fcm 
"  Turigus,"  then  in  853  as  "  Tuiegus."  '  The  true  Latidaed 
form  is  Turkum,  but  the  false  fonn  Tigtmim  was  givo 
currency  by  Glazeanus  and  held  its  ground  from  15x2  to  174& 
It  is  not  tni  the  9th  centuzy  that  we  find  the  bcgianiiisi  of 
the  Teutonic  town  of  Zurich,  which  arose  from  the  uziios  of 
four  elements:  (x)  the  royal  house  and  castle  on  the  LindnW, 
with  the  king's  tenants  around,  (2)  the  Gzoss  Milnster,  (j)  tke 
Frau  Milnster,  (4)  the  community  of  "  free  men  "  (of  Alamannia 
origin)  on  the  Ziirichberg.  Slmilariy  we  can  distinguish  fo« 
stages  in  the  constitutional  devdopment  of  the  town:  (L)  tk 
gradual  replacing  (e.  XS50)  of  the  power  of  the  abbess  bj  tbt 
(real,  though  not  nomiiud)  of  the  patridans,  (H.)  the  adnuttasce 
of  the  craft  gilds  (X336)  to  a  shue  with  the  patridans  in  the 
government  of  the  town,  (ilL)  the  granti^  of  equal  pditkal 
rights  (x83x)  to  the  country  districts,  hitherto  ruled  as  subjea 
lands  by  the  burghers,  and  (iv.)  the  reception  as  bttrg^o* 
the  numerous,  immigrants  who  had  settled  in  the  town  itam 
schools  openci(l  in  xS6o,  full  incorporation  in  1893). 

The  Fnnkish  kings  had  special  rights  over  their  tenants,  vtR 
the  protectors  of  the  two  churches,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  tbe 
free  community.  In  870  the  sovereign  placed  his  powexs  orer 
all  four  in  the  hands  of  a  single  official  (the  ReichsvQgt),  sad 
the  union  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  wall  built  rooad 
the  four  settlements  in  the  xoth  century  as  a  safeguard  agiin^ 
Saracen  marauders  and  feudal  barons.  The  "Rdchsvogto 
passed  to  the  counts  of  Lenzbuig  (X063-X173),  and  then  to  toe 
dukes  of  Z&hringen  (extinct  X2x8).  Meanwhile  the  shbcfl  « 
the  Benedicthie  Frau  MOnster  had  been  acquiring  extcosm 
rights  and  privileges  over  all  the  inhabitants,  though  she  v^f 
obtamed  the  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  town  flourished  grest^r 
in  the  X  2th  and  X3th  centuries,  the  silk  trade  being  htrodoced 
from  Italy.  In  12x8  the  "  Rdchsvogtd  "  passed  back  bto  W 
hands  of  the  kmg,  who  appointed  one  of  the  buxi^ieis  ss  l» 
deputy,  the.  town  thus  becoming  a  free  imperial  dty  vb^  tK 
noxmnal  rule  of  a  distant  sovereign.  The  abbess  fail  234 1^^^ 
a  princess  of  the  empire,  but  power  rapidly  passed  bom  bei 
to  the  council  which  she  had  oiigmally  named  to  look  sRc' 
police,  &c,  but  which  came  to  be  elected  by  the  boxsb''^ 
though  the  abbess  was  sdU"  the  lady  of  Zaridi.**  TUsooii&d 
(all  powerful  since  X304)  was  made  up  of  the  representatives  ot 
certain  knightly  and  rich  mercantile  families  (the  "  patzidsos  1* 
who  exduded  the  craftsmen  from  all  share  in  the  govemsKS^ 
though  it  was  to  these  last  that  the  town  was  lazgdy  mdebteo 
for  its  rising  wealth  and  importance.  ,     . 

In  October  1291  the  town  made  an  aUianoe  with  Uri  toa 
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Sobivys,  and  in.  U9s  failed  in  a  desperau  attempt  to  Miae  the 
Habsbuig  town  oi  Winteilbur.  After  that  Zttrich  befan  to 
lU^pilay  stzoog  Austrian  leaningi,  which  cbaracteriae  much  of  its 
later  history..  In  1315  the  men  of  Ztirich  fought  against  the 
Swiss  Confederates  at  Mocgarten.  The  year  1336  marks  the 
admission  of  the  craftsmen  to  a  share  in  the  town  government, 
which  was  brought  about  by  Rudolf  Brun,  a  patrician.  Under 
the  new  constitution  (the  main  features  of  which  lasted  till 
X7gS)  the  little  Council  was  made  up  of  the  burgomaster  and 
thirteen  members  from  the'  "  Cmutoid  "  (which  included  the 
old  patririans  and  the  wealthiest  burghers)  and  the  thirteen 
masters  of  the  craft  gilds,  each  of  the  twenty-^  holding  office 
far  six  months.  The  Great  Council  of  aoo  (really  9x9)  members 
consisted  of  the  Little  Council,  plus  78  representatives  each  of 
the  Consiqfd  and  of  the  gilds>  besides  3  members  named  by  the 
burgomaster.  The  office  of  burgomaster  was  created  and  given 
to  Brun  forlife.  Out  of  this  change  arose  a  quarrel  with  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Habsburg  family,  in  consequence  of  which 
Brun  was  induced  to  throw  in  the  lot  of  ZiLdch  with  the  Swiss 
Confederation  (ist  May  1351).  The  double  position  of  ZOrich 
as  a  free  impffl'al  dty  and  as  a  member  of  the  Everlasting 
League  was  soon  found  to  be  embarrassing  to  both  parties  (see 
Swtzzejoamd).  In  1373  and  again  in  1393  the  powers  of  the 
Cofulajd  were  limited  and  the  ouijority  in  the  executive  secured 
to  the  craftsmen,  who  could  then  aspire  to  the  burgomastership. 
l^Ieanwhile  the  town  had  been  extending  its  rule  far  beyond 
its  walls—*  process  which  began  in  the  14th,  and  attained  its 
height  in  the  istK  century  (1369-1467).  This  thirst  for  terri- 
to^  aggrandisement  broud'^t  about  the  £rst  dvil  war  in  the 
ConfedeiaUon  (the- ''Old  Ziirich  War/'  1436-50),  in  which, 
at  the  fight  of  St  Jacob  on  the  Sihl  (x443)»  under  the  walls  of 
ZOrich,  the  men  of  ZQricfa  were  completely  beaten  and  their 
burgomaster  StOsti  slain.  The  puichase  of  the  town  of  Winter- 
thur  Irom  the  Habsburgs  (1467)  marks  the  culmination  of  the 
territorial  power  of  the  dty.  It  was  to  the  men  of  ZOrich  and 
their  leader  Hans  WaMmann  that  the  victory  of  Morat  (1476) 
was  due  in  the  Burgundian  war;  and  Zurich  took  a  Inding 
part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  15x9-15,  the  burgomaster 
Schfflid  naming  the  new  duke  of  Milan  (1519).  No  doubt  her 
trade  connexions  with  Italy  led  her  to  pursuea  southern  policy, 
traces  of  which  are  seen  as  «uly  as  X33X  in  an  attack  00  the 
Val  Leventina  add  in  1478,  when  Zttrich  men  were  in  the  van  at 
the  fight  of  Giomico^  won  by  **  handful  of  Confederates  over 
19,000  MilsBfse  troopa  • 

In  1400  the  town  obtained  from  the  'Emperor  Wenceslaus  the 
Reichsvogtei,  which  carried  with  it  complete  immunity  from 
the  empire  and  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  As  early  as 
1393  the  chief  power  had  piacCkally  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Great  CouncQ,  and  in  1498  this  change  was  formally 
recognized. 

This  transfer  of  all  power  to  the  gilds  had  been  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  burgomaster  Hans  Waldmann  (1483-89),  who 
wished  to  o»ke  Zttrich  a  great  commercial  centre.  He  also 
introduced  many  financial  and  moral  reforms,  and  suboidikuled 
the  interests  of  the  country  districts  to  those  of  the  town.  He 
practically  .ruled  the  Confederation,  and  under  him  Zttrich 
became  the  real  capital  of  the  League.  But  such  great  changes 
excited  opposition,  and  be  was  overthrown  and  executed.  His 
main  ideas  were  embodied,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  1498, 
by  which  the  patricians  became  the  first  of  the  gilds,  and  which 
remained  in  force  till  1798;  some  special  rights  were  also  given 
to  the  subjects  in  country  districts.  It  was  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  Zttrich  in  adopting  and  propagating  (against  the 
Btrepuotts  opposition  of  the  Consiafcf}  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  (the  Frau  Mttnster  being  suppressed  in  X594)  which 
finally  secured  for  it  the  lead  in  the  (>onfederatiai  (see  SwnzES* 
lAMD  and  ZwiNCu). 

•  The  environs  of  Zflridi  are  famous  in  military  history  on  account 
of  the  two  battles  of  1799.  In  the  nm  battle  (4th  June)  the  French 
iindtr  Ma8s6na.on  the  defenrfve,  woe  attacked  by  the  Austrians 

SJer  the  Archduke  Charles.  Masstna  retiring  behmd  the  Lhnmat 
ore  the  engagement  had  reached  a  dedaive  stage.    The  ssoood 


and  far  more  important  battle  took  place  on  the  95th  and  96th  of 
September.  Masai^na,  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Limmat, 
attacked  and  totally  defeated  the  Russians  and  their  Austrian 
allies  under  Kbrt&kov's  command.  (See  FazNCH  RBVOLOTXoiiAaY 
Waks.) 

In  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries  a  distinct  tendency  becomes 
observaUe  in  the  town  government  to  limit  power  to  the  actual 
holders.  Thus  the  country  districts  were. consulted  Sot  the 
last  time  in  1620  and  1640;  and  a  similar  breach  of  the  charters 
of  X489  and  153X  (by  which  the  consent  of  these  districts  was 
required  for  the  conclusion  of  important  alliances,  war  and 
peace,  and  might  be  asked  for  as  to  other  matters)  occasioned 
disturbances  in  1777.  The  council  of  200  came  to  be  largely 
chosen  by  a  small  committee  of  the  members  of  the  gilds  acttudly 
sitting  in  the  council-— by  the  constitution  of  17x3  it  consisted 
of  50  members  of  the  Little  Council  (named  for  a  fixed  term  by 
the  Great  Council),  x8  members  named  by  the  Con^felf  and 
144  selected  by  the  X9  gQds,  these  x6a  (forming  the  majority) 
being  co-opted  for  life  by  those  members  of  the  two  councils  who 
bebnged  to  the  gild  to  which  the  deceased  member  himself  had 
bdonged.  Early  in  the  i8th  century  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  crush  by  means  of  heavy  duties  the  flourishing  rival 
silk  trade  in  Winterthur.  It  was  reckoned  that  about  X650  the 
number  of  privileged  burghers  was  9000^  while  their  rule  ex- 
tended over  170,000  persons.  The  first  symptoms  of  active 
discontent  appeared  later  among  the  dwellers  by  the  lake,  who 
founded  in  1794  a  club  at  St&fa  and  daimed  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  of  1489  and  X53X,  a  movement  which  waa  put  down 
by  force  of  arms  in  1795.  The  old  system  of  government 
perished  in  Zttrich,  as  ebewhere  in  Switxerland,  in  February 
X798,  and  under  the  Helvetic  constitution  the  countiy  districts 
obtained  political  liberty.  The  cantonal  constitution  was 
rather  complicated,  and  under  it  the  patrician  party  obtained  a 
small  working  majority.  That  constitution  was  meant  to 
favour  the  town  as  against  the  country  districts.  But  under 
the  cantonal  constitution  of  18x4  matters  were  worse  still,  fpr 
the  town  (xo,ooo  inhab.)  had  130  representatives  in  the  Great 
CoimcU,  while  the  country  districts  (900,000  inhab.)  had  only 
82.  A  great  meeting  at  Uster  on  the  92nd  of  November  1830 
demanded  that  two-thirck  of  the  members  in  the  Great  Counci) 
should  be  chosen  by  the  country  districts;  and  in  1831  a  new 
constitution  was  drawn  up  on  these  lines,  the  town  getting  71 
representatives  as  against  141  allotted  to  the  country  districts, 
though  it  was  not  till  1837-38  that  the  town  finally  kst  the 
last  relics  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  so  long  oijoyed  as  com- 
pared with  the  country  districts.  From  1803  to  18x4  Zttrich 
was  one  of  the  six  "  directorial  cantons,"  its  chief  magistrate 
becoming  for  a  year  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Confederation, 
while  in  18x5  it  was  erne  of  the  three  cantons,  the  government  of 
which  acted  for  two  yeaiB  as  the  Federal  government  when  the 
diet  was  not  sitting.  In  X833  Zttrich  tried  hard  to  secure  a 
revisfon  of  the  Fedend  constitution  and  a  strong  central  govern- 
ments The  town  was  the  Federal  capital  for  1839-40,  and 
consequently  the  victory  of  the  Conservative  party  there  in  1839 
(due  to  indignation  at  the  nomination  by  the  Radical  govern- 
ment to  a  theotogieal  chair  in  the  university  of  D.  F.  Stnuss, 
the  author  of  the  famous  Lift  of  Jesui)  caused  a  great  stir 
throughout  Switaeriand.  But  when  in  1845  the  Radicals  ro> 
gained  power  at  Zttrich,  which  was  again  the  Federal  capital  for 
1845-46,  that  town  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Sonderbund 
cantons.  It  of  course  voted  in  favour  of  the  Fedexal  con- 
stitutions of  X848  and  of  X874,  while  the  cantonal  constitution 
of  1869  was  remarkably  advanced  for  the  time.  The  enormous 
immigration  frem  the  country  districts  into  the  town  from  the 
"  thiitiea."  onwards  created  an  industrial  dass  which,  though 
"  settled  "  in  the  town,  did  not  possess  the  privileges  of  burgher- 
ship,  and  consequently  had  no  share  In  the  munidpal  govern- 
ment. First  of  all  in  t86o  the  town  schools,  hitherto  open  to 
"  settlers  "  oiriy  on  pa^sg  high  fees,  were  made  accessible  to 
an,  next  in  1875  ten  years'  residence  ipso  focto  conferred  th' 
right  of  bur^bership,  whfle  in  x 893  the  deven  outlying  di** 
Qargdy  peopled  by  working  folk)  were  incoiporated 
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ZURICH,  LAKE  OF— 2WEIBRUCKEN 


toiPii  proper."  The  town  ud  amton  conlliiued  to  be  on  the 
Ubenl,  01  Bi4iul,  or  even  Sociallitlc  ode,  while  from  1S4S  lo 
1907  they  eUiined  7  of  the  37  memben  of  ihe  Fcdoil  executive 
or  Biotdtpol,  Ihae  7  having  filled  the  preaidcntial  chair  oC  Ibe 
ConEedention  in  twelve  years,  no  canton  Burpusaf  this  record. 
From  18]]  onwuds  the  wall)  and  [ortlbcstioDt  ol  ZUrlcb  wete 
little  hy  Uule  polled  down,  thus  afibcdlng  icope  (or  the  ei- 
tenakm  and  batiUi5cation  o(  the  town. 


Z0BICH,  UKB  OP,  *,  Siriu  lake,  utcndinB  S.E,  of  ibe 
town  ol  ZDrich.  It  li  farmed  by  the  river  Until,  wbkb,  rising 
hi  the  gbcieis  cA  the  Tsdl  range  in  GUrui,  was  diverted  by  the 
Eichet  canal  («>m{deted  b  1811}  Into  the  Waleoiee,  whence,  by 
■neani  ol  the  Linth  canal  (catnpleled  In  tSiCI),  iu  watera  are 
carried  to  the  east  end  o(  the  lake  ol  ZUrkb.  Thlt  rivet  issue* 
ftora  the  lake  at  iU  north-west  end,  [unlns  throogh  the  town 
of  ZOrlch,  but  !>  then  called  the  UmmM.  No  itreaiDi  of  im- 
portante  Sow  into  the  lake.  Its  tic*  i*  aboot  34  tq.  m..  It* 
utreme  kngtt  ij  m..  Its  grealst  bnadth  3)  m.,  and  its  grealeat 
depth  460  k. ,  while  Its  surface  is  1341  ft.  (hove  sea-level.  It  is 
Induded,  or  the  greater  portion,  in  the  Canton  of  ZOricfa,  hut 

Ol  Schwyi,  and  4  sq.  m.  towaidi  the  nonhcm  shore  in  that  of 
St  CaD.  The  great  dam  of  maionry,  carrying  the  railway  line 
and  carriage  road  fram  lUpperswil  to  Pflflikon,  which  cull  off 
the  eitreme  eastern  part  of  the  lake  fnm  the  tax,  ii  passed 
only  by  imall  boat*;  iteamers  (of  which  the  Bnt  was  plared 
on  the  lake  in  rB3j)  do  not  go  b^nd  the  dam,  as  the  easlem 
portion  ol  the  lako  is  shallow  and  choked  by  weeds.  West  of 
tUi  dam  ii  the  small  iahad  ol  Ufenau,  where  m  1513  Ulrich  von 


Hattin  took  refuge  and  died.    Both  *1hr«s  atw  nd  oddnKl 

and  fertile.  There  an  nany  viUii,  puticulsrly  nor  ZtixL 
and  dsewbere  nmneros*  factories  ia  the  variou*  BoDriilBi 
viUsges.    Zurich,  at  the  nortb  end  ol  liit  Ukc,  is  the  piisdpd 

pUc«  on  It.    On  the  west  shore  (which  gradually  " 

south  shore)  are  ThalwB,  Horgm,  WUensiril, 
Pnffikan,  and  Lachen,  On  the  opposite  shon  sre  Meaen  (us 
which  dte  first  lake  dndUogs  were  discovered  in  iSsj-S4).  Sub. 
and  the  quaint  town  ol  Rappetswi1,theca*Ile  of  which  abeltaii 
Folisbmnseum,  wherein  is  the  heart  of  EoscJusEko.  Schmerikin 
is  close  to  the  east  end  ol  the  lake,  and  a  little  beyond  is  tk 
more  important  town  ol  Uinach.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

ZUBITA  T  CASTRO,  JER6imia  dsri-isSa),  Spanish  1» 
torian,  was  bora  at  Saragossa,  and  studied  at  AlcaUL  de  Heiaio 
under  the  cdcbnted  Hellenist,  Hemin  Nuflez.  Tbimgh  \k 
inBuence  of  his  father,  Miguel  de  Zurita,  phyvdnn  to  Charis  V. 
he  entered  the  public  service  as  mafpstrate  at  Barlnstm,  and  ii 
1537  WHS  appointed  assistant -secretary  of  the  Inquaition.  Ii 
1 S48  Zurita  was  oominated  ofiicSal  dtroniclet  of  the  kingdon  a 
AitgoD,  and  in  ijM  Philip  II.  attached  bim  ■*  aeaeiuy  u 
the  council  ol  the  loquisitioD,  detegating  to  bim  the  oondan  i 
all  matters  sufficiently  important  to  require  the  kind's  sigraltR 
Zurita  resigned  these  posts  on  the  list  of  Jsnuaty  t57i»^t*iHii 
a  sinecure  at  Saragosaa,  and  dedicated  himself  whdfy  to  ttr 
composition  oF  his  Arales  dc  ta  eorena  de  AratSri,  tbc  hnt  put 
of  which  had  appeared  In  1563;  he  lived  to  see  the  last  i-ohiav 
printed  at  Soragossa  on  the  ;jnd  of  April  1580,  and  died  oa  Tk 
3rd  ol  Xovembcr  foUowing.  ZuriU'a  st]de  is  aoraewhat  crabM 
and  dry,  but  his  authority  b  vaqtiestionable;  be  displaTvi  i 
new  conception  of  an  hi*loHaD'sdutiES,and,not  contou  withik 
ample  msterials  stored  la  the  archives  of  Aiagoo,  continued  la 
leaearcbo  hi  the  libiaiiea  of  Rome.  Naplci  sjid  Sicily;  tr 
founded  the  schocJ  of  htstorical  scholaishlp  ia  Spam. 

ZDTPEIEH,  or  Z-amn,  a  town  in  the  proviiKe  of  GddeilaBi 
Holland,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ysel  at  the  bfiui  of  tk 
Betkd,  and  a  junction  station  18  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Amhea 
Pop.  iQ,eoa.  It  is  a  [Hcturesque  old  town  with  teveni  leki 
bouses  ol  the  i6(b  and  lyib  centoriet.  The  most  imponia 
building  is  the  Groote  Kerk,  of  St  Walpurgii,  which  daus  frcw 


Ijlb-ce 


then 

of  Zutpben,  1 

font(is,7),a 

family.    The  chapter-h 

which  in  '    ' 


ury  canddahmm,  an  elaborate 


>aluahle  MSS.  and 
some  remains  of  the  old  town  walls.  Tlie  i^acc  has  an  aniw 
trade,  especially  In  grain  and  in  the  timber  floated  down  fice 
the  Black  Forest  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Vsd;  tlw  iodusuii 
indado  tanning,  weaving.  an3  oQ  and  paper  manuiaetans 
Not  far  from  Zutphen  on  the  west  *t  Uonnikhuisen  gocc  Oosi 
the  Carthusian  convent  founded  by  Reioald  III.,  duke<4  GditP 
land,  in  1341  and  dissolved  In  is;i.  About  3  m.  to  tbcnoftka 
Zutpben  is  the  agricultural  colony  oC  Nedetlandscii-Mennn. 
(ouodcd  by  a  private  benefactor  for  the  edueatioa  of  paa 
friendless  boys  in  tSji,  and  since  that  date  largely  Titrrwkd 

In  the  middle  ages  Zutphen  was  the  test  o(  a  line  ot  cddb 
which  berame  cninct  In  the  l«h  century.  Haviot  been  fonifal 
the  town  stood  seveial  tiege*,  spedaUy  during  the  wara  oi  freeikK 
wagnl  by  the  Dutch,  (be  moat  celebnusd  fight  under  oa.  nl> 
bnng  the  one  in  Sepiember  1586  when  Sir  PhibpSldaey  WHiaer 
tally  woondol.  TUen  by  the  Spaniards  iD  1587  Zin[Aeii  m 
rgovfred  by  Haorice.  prince  of  Orange,  in  1591,  and  adtk  i<r 
two  short  perioda,  one  la  1673  aad  ine  other  duriac  the  Yr^ii 
Revoluiionary  War*,  it  hai  ^Dce  then  remained  a  pvt  ol  the  Umi< 
Netheriaodi.     Itj  fortificatiDU  were  dumantlcd  ut  1874. 

ZWQBBDckeh,  a  town  of  Germany,  la  the 
the  Schwanbacb,  and  on  the  railway  between  Cc 
Saarbrddtea.  Pop.  (1903)  I4,7ir.  The  town  was  the capiud < 
the  former  duchy  of  ZwabrUcken,  and  the  Aleiaadei-KM' 
contains  the  tomba  of  the  dukea.    The  ducal  castle  b  V* 

Gothic  Catholic  church.  Weaving  and  brewing  and  tlie  i^d» 
facture  ol  machinery,  chicory,  cjgui,  mall,  boMl,  ionil* 
and  soap  are  the  chief  indusuiea. 


ZWICKAU— ZWINGLI 


ZwAcbhn  ("tm  hiidaein  fa  tht  Uti>  Bift^Mmm;  ft 
Appeati  in  Mily  docomeDU-alioasfimiitu  Fm4,  MnA  wMCftUcd 
by  the  French  Dna-PimU.  The  indspcodnt  isiriLor)'  wu  al 
fint  «  oHuuihip,  Ihe  onioli  being  doccDded  Cn>m  H«Diy  I.. 
yoUD<eMM»(ilSiinoaI.,<iniDtolSufbrUckeii(d.  iiM-  Thu 
lincbKmmecitinctooltKdaitbof  Ci>uiiiEbFriiud(iM3).  *^ 
in  t)Sj  had  uld  hdj  hit  t(:iritoiy  to  the  couDt  paUliu  of  tbc 
RhJDC^ind  held  the  other  half  u  hit  fCDdatory,  Louis  (d.  1489), 
*Da  of  SLerheD,  count  pilitizie  of  Zimmem-Veldeni,  loundcd 
the  line  of  the  duks  oi  Zweibiacken,  vhich  becVDC  extiiKt  in 
>;jii  vhcu  iheduchy  puKd  to  the  Biikenfeld  bnucfa,  wltCDCt 
it  CIDIE  und»  the  my.  of  Bavuii  in  lygg.  At  Ibe  pecce  <d 
LuniviUe  ZwcibrtlekcD  wai  ceded  to  Ftunce;  on  iU  RtmioD 
witb  Geimany  in  1S14  the  greater  part  ol  tbc  territory  wai 
given  la  Baviiia,  Ihe  remainder  to  CHdenbuii  and  Pmoia.  At 
the  ducii  prioiiog  ofiice  at  ZHeibrOcken  the  fine  edition  ol  the 
rhnin    ktiown    aa   the   Bipoutine    Editipu    waa    publtihed 

("799  *iq-)- 

See  Lehiaaaii.  CuckkUi  in  Btaogamt  martckn  (Moiich. 

ZWICUD,  a  town  of  Germany,  is  tbe  Unfdoni  of  Saiony, 
■itualcd  in  a  ^ritauDt  valley  at  the  foot  ol  ibe  Engebtrce.  tm 
the  ielt  bamk  of  the  Zinckauer  Mulde,  ti  m.  S.  ol  Leipcig  tad 
K>  m.  S.W.  a(  Chemniti  on  the  main  line  ol  nilny  Drevkn- 
Hof  aail  at  the  Junctioa  of  several  olbai  linea.  Pop.  (i8}4) 
6joi;  (iSSo)  jj.ooj;  (1890)  44.io8:  (1905)  *».S"-  Among 
t^  nine  cbirclws,  the  fine  Gothic  church  o(  St  Mtiy  (i4;i-i5)6 
and  reitored  18SS-91),  wilb  a  tpiie  iSj  ft.  high  and  a  bell 
w«igbin|  s)  toni,  is  remarkable.  The  chnrth  contains  an  altar 
with  wood-carving  and  eight  piciuies  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth 
and  a  reaaarkable  ^kM  in  carved  and  painted  wood,  probably  by 
Veil  SlOM.  The  late  Gothic  church  of  St  Catharine  (latored 
iS9J-«4>  has  an  allarpiecc  ascribed  to  Lucai  Cnnacb  the  Elder, 
and  is  memorable  for  Ihe  pastorale  (1510-11)  ei  Thomas 
MUnier.  01  the  secular  buildiBgl  the  Dual  noteworthy  ate 
the  town-hail  of  1581,  with  the  municipal  aidiivcs,  including 
documents  dating  back  to  the  ijth  century  and  an  autograph 
MS.  of  Ibe  works  ol  Hans  Sachs,  and  Ibe  hte  Gothic  CnRiiuUaw 
<ctoth  mcrchanU'  ball),  built  1511-14  and  now  in  part  converted 
Ipio  a  Ibcatre.  Tbc  macurututis  of  Zwickau  include  spinning 
and  weaving,  tnacbinety,  motor-cars,  chemicals,  porcelain,  papcr^ 
^mss,  dyeMuHs,  wire  goods,  tinware,  stockings,  and  curtains. 
There  arc  also  steam  saw-milk,  diamond  and  glass  poliihing 
works,  iron-founddeSr  and  brewertca.  Though  no  longer 
Tvlatlvdy  so  important  as  when  it  lay  on  the  chief  trade  route 
from  Saiony  to  Bobemiit  and  the  Danube,  Zwickau  carries  on 
considerable  csmmeice  In  grain,  linen,  and  coaL  The  mainstay 
of  the  induslrU^proAperily  of  the  town  is  tbc  adjacent  coaliield, 
which  in  1Q08  employed  t  j,ooo  bands,  and  yields  t)  million  tons 
of  coal  annually.  The  mines  are  mentioned  u  early  as  13*8; 
but  they  have  only  been  actively  worked  Knee  iSij,  during 
nbich  lime  tbc  papulation  hu  increased  more  than  unfold. 

-     irnding  pLue.    The  name  is  fancifully  derived  from  Ihe  Latin 

.  cyfiHs,  [tom  a  tradition  that  placed  a  "  swan  lake  "  hete  which 
had  Ibie  properly  of  renewing  the  youtb  of  Ihcse  who  bathed 

.  In  it.  Zwickau  was  an  imperial  posKSsion,  but  was  pledged 
to  Henry  the  Illustriou^  margrave  of  Meiisen  {d.  riSS}.  The 
German  king  Charles  VI.  conlened  it  aa  a  Ecf  in  ijjS  on  Ihe 
margraves  of  Meissen,  and  it  thus  passed  to  their  tucccsson 

'  the  eleciotj  o(  Saiony.  The  discovery  of  nlver  in  Ike  Schnee- 
bers  in  l4;o  brought  it  much  wealth.    The  Anabaptist  move- 

'    meDt  of  IS15  began  at  Zwickau  under  the  inlpirslion  of  the 

'•    "Zwickau    prophets."    Robert    Schumann    [iBio-iSs6),    the 

;    Btuical  compotct,  was  bom  here  in  a  house  which  itill  slaod* 

,    in  the  market-place. 

See  Herwg,  Omnik  in  KrtialtJI  ZtpkHu  f>  voh..  Zwickau. 
i8l9'43>-   MKitKUi  ia   Z'TiOaunr   SttinMUnMwi    (Dmden, 

'    1851)1   HlMch,  Du  Zimtmu-CiimMilHr  KMnfituI  (MciHcn. 

'    190a)- 


I4lb  of  Aprfl  1K45.  He  HnAcd  at  Ibe  tuuKnily  ol  Gnli, 
where  he  became  a  proltaor  b  iB8s,  and  died  at  Cnli  i»  the 
iind  of  Novembef  i^at^. 


(Vienna,  l«p);if< 
XTu  PaUlik  itr  Rtp 
(Stuttgart,  tBSl-Ji' 
feld,  i«q9  and  19c 
(Stuttgart,  IB*]); 
ZttUlUr  CudwHi 
/akui  <••  FitiHt 
(Bielercld.  lops).  . 

GwckUlut  voa  ^  . 
StiOtt  (Stuttgart, 
TiUI,  •lurr  tfo'u 
1881-84).  >ndeditc 
(art,  t8S4-8S). 

ZWIXaU,  HDLDRBKB  (i4K4-i!ji),  Swin  ceEonnet,  wu 
bom  on  the  isl  of  January  1484,  at  Wildhausin  the  Toggtnburf 
valley,  in  Ihe  canton  of  St  GaU,  Switierland.  He  came  of  a 
free  posant  stock,  his  father  being  oWnuiiii  of  the  village;  his 
mother,  Margaret  Meili,  was  the  sister  of  the  abbot  of  Fischingen 
in  Thurgau.  His  uncle,  Birlholomcw  Zwingli.  afterwards  itkm 
or  i*pvitiUn4<nl  oi  Wrsen.  had  been  elecled  pvish  print  ol 
Wildhaus.  As  he  was  keen  at  bis  books  and  fond  of  malic  be 
was  doillned  lot  Ihe  Church,  and  when  eight  years  old  wu  sert 
to  school  at  Wesen,  where  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  the  ilean. 
Two  years  later  he  was  lent  to  a  school  in  Basel,  where   he 

where  his  master,  Heinrich  Wnlllin,  inspired  him  with  an  cnlhusi- 
ssm  tor  the  classics.  Altersome  two  yeats  there  the  boy  look  up 
hit  abode  in  the  Doninicao  monastery,  But  his  father  had  no 
thoughts  of  letting  him  become  a  monk,  and  in  1500  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he  remained  for  another 
two  years  and  "included  in  his  studio  all  that  phikaophy 
embraces.  "  He  then  retnmed  to  Basel,  where  be  graduted  in 
the  univtisily  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  dnaiics  In  Ibe  school 

The  circumstances  and  sumnuidings  ol  Zwingli'i  early  life 
wen  Itaui  dntiriiiUr  liom  those  ol  hb  conlentpnrary,  Martin 
Luther.  ZwingU,  moreover,  never  knew  anything  of  1bo» 
spirflual  eiperiences  which  drove  Luther  into  a  cloister  and 
goaded  him  to  a  feveiitfa  "  searching  of  the  Scriptures  "  in  the 
hope  ol  finding  tpiriiuaf  peace.  Zwingll  waa  a  humanist,  a 
type  ahhcnwt  of  Luther;  and  he  was  far  more  ready  tor  the 
polite  Erasmian  nociely  of  Basel  than  for  a  Bionaslery.  Luther. 
never  quite  shook  oil  scbolssliclsm.  whereas  Zwingli  had  early 
leaml  from  Dr  Thomas  Wytlenbach  thai  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  seholistic  theology  must  give  place  to  Ihe  purer  and 
mote  rational  theology  of  the  eariy  Fathers  and  to  a  fearless 
study  of  the  New  Testsmenl.  He  beard  Irom  this  same  teacher 
boM  criticisms  of  Komish  leaching  concerning  Ihe  sscramenls, 
nonaitic  vows  and  papal  indulgences,  and  unconvioualy  he 


At  the  age  ol  twenty-two  Zwingli  was  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  Constance  (1506),  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Rappenwyl. 
and  ssid  his  first  mass  among  his  own  people  at  Wildhaus  In 
Ihe  same  year  he  was  elected  pursh  priest  of  Glarus.  in  spite  o( 
the  pope's  nominalion  ol  Heinrich  Cotdii,  an  iDfiucallil  pluralbt 
ol  ZDricb,  whom  Zwingli  found  it  necetairy  to  buy  off  at  an 
eipenic  ol  more  than  *  hundred  gulden.  The  Holy  See,  much 
dependent  at  that  time  on  its  Swiss  meicenaiies  in  the  puisoit 
of  iti  secular  ends,  eiprcBed  no  resentment  on  this  occasion. 
Zwingli  indeed  sRrmcd  ttill  to.be  devoted  to  the  pope,  whoa 
he  styled  "healitsimut  Chritti  vicarlus."  and  he  puUidy  pro- 
diimed  the  mercenary  aid  given  by  Ihe  Swiss  to  the  papal  cauie 
to  be  its  dutiful  support  ol  Ihe  Holy  See,  The  Ditia,  (ollowinc 
its  accustomed  policy,  rewarded  his  seal  with  >  pension  ol 

The  ten  ycvs  which  Zwingli  spent  M  Gltnu  laid  the  lonnda- 
tiona  o(  his  wo(k  as  a  retocraei.     He  thoe  began  the  stady  o{ 
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Gteek  that  he  might  "  learn  the  teaching  of  Christ  from  the 
origiiial  souices/'  and  gave  some  attention  to  Hebrew.  He  read 
also  the  older  Church  Fathers  and  soon  won  for  himself  fame  as 
a  student,  whilst  his  skill  in  the  classics  led  his  friends  to  hail  him 
as  "  the  undoubted  Cicero  of  our  age."  He  bad  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  Erasmus,  with  whom  he  entered  Into  corre- 
spondence,  and  from  whom  he  received  a  somewhat  chilling 
patronage;  whilst  the  brilliant  humanlsti  Pico  della  Mirandola 
(1463-1494),  taught  him  to  criticize,  in  a  rationalizing  way,  the 
medieval  doctrines  of  Rome.  His  fint  publications,  which  ap- 
peared as  rhymed  allegories,  were  political  rather  than  religious, 
being  aimed  at  what  he  deemed  the  degrading  Swiss  practice 
of  hiring  out  mercenaties  in  the  European  wars.  His.  con- 
victions on  this  matter  were  so  much  intensified  by  his  later 
experiences  as  army  chaplain  that  in  1521  he  prevailed  upon 
the  authorities  of  the  canton  of  ZUnich  to  renounce  the  practice 
altogether.  Especially  did  he  oppose  alliances  with  France; 
but  the  French  party  in  Glanis  was  strong,  and  it  retaliated  so 
fiercely  that  in  2516  Zwingli  was  glad  to  accept  the  post  of 
people's  priest  at  Einsiedeln.  He  always  in  later  days  dated 
his  arrivaj  at  evangelical  truth  from  the  three  years  (15x6-19) 
which  he  spent  in  this  place.  There  he  studied  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  editions  of  Erasmus  and  began  to  found  his  preaching 
on  "  the  Gospel,''  which  he  declared  to  be  simple  and  easy  to 
understand.  He  held  that  the  Bible  was  the  sufficient  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  and  he  threw  away  the  philosophy  and 
theology  of  the  later  Roman  X^urch,  whereas  he  declared  that 
the  eariy  Church  Fathen  were  helpful,  though  still  fallible, 
interpreters  of  the  Word.  In  his  definite  recognition  of  the 
thtelogical  place  of  Scripture  he  showed,  says  Dr  T.  M.  Lindsay 
{History  of  the  Reformation),  clearer  imjgfat  than  the  Lutherans, 
^d  Zwingli  rather  than  Luthei  was  in  this  matter  Calvin's  guide, 
and  the  guide  of  the  reformed  churches  ol  Switzerland,  France^ 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  All  these  set  forth  in  their 
symbolical  books  the  supreme  place  of  Scripture,  accepting 
the  position  which  Zwingli  laid  down  in.  1536  in  The  First 
Hehttic  Confession^  namely,  that"  Canonic  Scripture,  the  Word 
of  God,  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  set  forth  to  the  world  by 
the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the  most  perfect  and  ancient  of  all 
philosophies,  alone  contains  perfectly  all  piety  and  the  whole 
rule  of  life." 

Zwingli  began  to  preach  "  the  Gospel "  in  1516,  but  a  conr 
temporary  says  that  he  did  it  so  cunningly  (listiglich)  that  none 
could  suspect  his  drift.  He  still,  to  use  his  own  words,  hung  his 
new  exposition  on  to  "  the  old  doctrines,  however  much  they  at 
times  pained  me|  rather  than  on  to  the  purer  and  clearer"; 
for  he  hoped  that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  would  proceed 
quietly  and  from  withii^.  The  papal  curia  had  no  wish  to 
bring  things  to  a  quarrel  with  him.  The  Swiss,  who  furnished 
them  with  troops,  were  to  be  treated  with  consideration;  and 
the  pope  sought  to  silence  the  reformer  by  offers  of  promotion, 
.which  he  refused.  He  held  himself,  as  did  the  Swiss  in  general, 
very  free  of  papal  control.  They  had  long  been  used,  in  their 
orderiy  democratic  life,  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical, 
affairs.  Church  property  paid  its  share  of  the  communal  taxes, 
and  religious  houses  were  subject  to  civil  inflection.  Zwingli 
looked  rather  to  the  City  Fathers  than  to  the  pope,  and  as  long 
as  he  had  them  with  him  he  moved  confidently  and  laboured 
for  reforms  which  were  as  much  political  and  moral  in  character 
as  religious.  He  had  none  of  Luther's  distrust  of  "  the  common 
man  "  and  fear  of  popular  government,  and  this  fact  won  for 
his  teaching  the  favour  of  the  towns  of  South  Germany  not  less 
than  of  Switzerland. 

As  yet  he  had  preached  his  (Sospel  without  saying  much 
about  corruptions  In  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  was  his  political 
denunciation  of  the  fratricidal  wars  into  which  the  pope,  not 
less  than  others^  was  drawing  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  first 
led  to  rupture  with  the  papal  see.  Three  visits  which  he  had 
paid  (o  Italy  in  his  capacity  of  army  chapkui^  had  done  much 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  worldly  character  of  the  papal  rule,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  attack  at  Einsiedeln  the 
auperstitions  which  attended  the  great  pilgrimages  made  to 


that  place.  Zwingli  -  denoimced  the  piMkatiotr 'of  pleasy 
indulgence  to  all  visitors  to  the  shrine,  and  fats  actmous  in  t^ 
Swiss  vernacular  drew  great  crowds  and  attracted  tbm  miXatiat 
of  Rome.  Ba  quacrd  kas  turned  more  inuncduUclx  agiatt 
the  pope  himself  when  hi  August  1518  the  Frmdacaa  mask 
Bemardin  Sarason»  a  pardon4^er  like  Jcrfuum  TeCael.  made 
his  appearance  in  Switzeifand  as  the  papally  commissMMd 
aeller  of  indulgences.  Zwingli  prevailed  on  the  council  ta 
forbid  his  entrance  into  ZOricfa;  and  even  then  the  pope 
argued  that,  so  long  as  the  preacher  was  still  receiving  a 
papal  pension,  he  could  not  be  a  formidable  advenaiy, 
and  he  gave  him  a  further  ac^  in  the  form  of  an  acolyte 
chi^>laincy. 

Zwingli  had  never  meant  to  remain  at  Einaie<Mn  kmg,  aad 
he  now  threw  himself  into  a.competitiott  for  the  place  pf  pcople'i 
priest  at  the  Great  Minster  of  i^Qrich,  and  obtaiaed  it  (151^ 
af  t«  some  opposition.  He.  stipulated  that  his  liberty  to  i»eack 
the  truth  should  be  respected.  In  the  beginning  oC  1519  he 
began  a  series  of  df^conrses  on  St  Matthew's  Goapel,  Ui^  A<t9 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Pauline  epistles;  and  "with  these  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Rdormation  was  fairly  begun  in  Zurick 
He  had  made  a  copy  of  St  Paul's  epistles  and  oommitted  Xhtm 
to  memory,  and  from  this  arsenal. of  Scripture  faS  attacked  the 
unrighteousness  of  the  state  no  less  than  the  superstition  of  the 
Church.  His  correspondence  of  this  3rear  shown  him  jeahMS 
of  the  growing  influence  of  Luther.  It  was  his  daim  that  he 
had  discovered  the  Gospel  before  ever  Luther  was  heard  cf  ia 
Switzerland,  and  he  was  aa  anxious  as  Erasmus  to  make  it  cfe« 
that  he  was  not  Luther^  disciple.  'Towards  the  end  of  Scptcniier 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  league  which  was  nvaging  the  land,  aad 
his  illness  sobered  his  qnrit  and  brought  into  his  message  a 
deeper  note  than  that  merely  mOral  and  ooBamon-ettise  one  with 
which,  as  a  polite  humanist,  he  had  hitherto  been  content,  ib 
began  to  preach  against  fasting,  saint  worship  and  the  celibacy 
of  priests;  and  some  of  hn  heaxecs  began  to  put  hu  >*'yiii»g« 
into  practice;  The  monasteries  raised  an  outciy  when  peo|^ 
were  found  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  the  bishop  of  Omstanoe 
accused  them  before  the  council  of  ZQiich.  Zwin^  was  beaid 
in  their  defence  and  the  accusation  was  abandoned.  His  fitsi 
Reformation  tract,  ApnL  1532,  dealt  witb  thh  subject:  **  Yi* 
Erkiesem  wad  Frykeii  der  ^^ysen,"  The  maUer  of  the  cdKbacy 
of  the  clergy  was  more  serious.  Zwin^  bad  jotaed  in  sa 
address  to  the  bishop  of  Constance  callmg  on  him  no  longer  is 
endure  the  scandal  of  harlotry,  but  to  allow  the  pdeats  to  many 
wives,  er,  at  least,  to  wink  at  their  maxriageB.  He  and  Ui 
co-signatories  confessed  that  they  had  lived  mxlnBtely,  \M 
argued  that  priests  could  not  be  expected  to  do  othenriee,  aerav 
that  God  had  not  seen  fit  to  give  the  gift  of  oontinoioe.  ^pe 
Adrian  VI.  interfered  and  asked  the  Zttridbcm  to  abendf^ 
ZwingU,  but  the  refonner  persuaded  the  coundl.  to  allow  a 
public  disputation  (1533),  when  he  produced  sixty-aevvn  theset^ 
and  vindicated  his  position  to  strongly  that  the  ooundl  de* 
cided  to  uphold  their  preadier  and  to- separate  the  canton  hen 
the  bishopric  of  Constance.  Thus  lefpd  sancti<m  was  g;ivcn  m 
Zurich  to  the  Reform^ton.  In  1512  Zwin^  produced  his  first 
considerable  writing,  the  ArckUda,  "the  beginning  and  tfa 
end,"  in  which  he  sought  by  asingle  blow  to  win  his  qxriteal 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  in  a  teimon  of  that 
year  he  contended  that  only  the  Holy  S{urit  h  reqidsite  to  make 
the  Word  inteUigible,  and  ,that  there  is  no  need  of  Qnm^ 
council,  or  pope  in  the  matter. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  attracted  .the  attention  of  aS 
Switzerland,  but  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  it,^  eqiecially  ia 
the  five  Forest  Cantons: ..  Lucerne^  Zug,  Schwys,  Uii  and  Uaftrr- 
walden;  and  the  Ztlrichers  felt  it  necessary  tofonn  a  league  ia 
its  defence.  They  were  e^)ecially  anxious  to  gain  Bern,  aad 
Zwingli  challenged  the  Romanists  to  a  public  disputation  m 
that  city.  No  less  than  350  ecclesiastics  came  to  Bern  fresa 
the  various  cantons  to  hear  the  pleadings,  which  be^m  oe 
the  and  of  January  1533  and  lasted  nineteen  da3rs.     Zwii^ 

« Cf,  P.  Schaff.  Cteedt  ef  the  BBaHgditat  Fnkmmi 
p.  197. 
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knd  Ui  compuikaa  diubMod  to  dctrml  tlic  bllo 

(■}  Thil  Ibc  Ha[y  Clirisluil  Chuirh,  of  vhich  Climt 
Haul,  i>  boni  of  iSi  Won]  ol  Cod,  abMn  tticnin.  mn 
UMBO  to  (bv  voict  of  ft  MnncH-;  (3)   (hat  Ihii  Chup. 

vJord"  God,  Mid  Ouilhe  l«^^.ilJ'church  aA  hilld;ng"only  In 

riEhHouHio*  and  our'vBlvttian,  Aiid  ttiai  (o ._  — ^  

mtrit  oi  lUiifKtioii  u  to  dtny  Hiio ;  U)  ibu  Jt  caonot  be  piDvid 
fnHn  the  Holy  Scricuin  due  tho  bod)>  a^  blood  ol  Chnit  mrc 
CDrpomlly  pment  u  tho  bmd  and  in  Ihp  nine  of  ihr  Lord'v 
Supper;  (j)  that  tbe  noit,  in  which  Chriit  It  oHnrd  lo  Cod  ihi 
Falfcer  for  tha  ihi*  of  tbe  Kvinc  and  of  the  drad,  ii  mnliacy  to 
Scnpture  ajid  a  froaa  affront  to  the  lachfice  and  death  of  th? 
SavUiiir;  (6)  that  we  tbouU  not  pray  to  daid  mcdiaton  and  inter- 

pur^tory  Ln  Scripture;  <B)  (hat  to  Kt  up  pkliiFci  and  to  adon 
them  k  abo  contrary  to  Scriptun,  and  that  iBio^  and  pjctnrei 
Du^t  t»  be  denroyed  wberv  there  it  dancer  of  siving  tbem  adora- 
tion :  ^9)  that  Burriace  it  lawful  to  all,  to  the  cleriy  aa  well  at  to 


Tbe'  ntait  of  the  difcunlon  wu  that  Bon  ni  won  ovtt  to 
tbe  bcId  of  tbe  tdormei,  wbo  ippRbtnded  the  wbde  stnigile 
ol  Proteitaatlvn  at  tuTning  directly  on  Oa  political  dcduona 
of  the  various  uniU  of  tbe  ConfcdcnlioTi.  He  had  eDuncialal  in 
hia  tbciea  the  tar-readung  dcw  prJudple  that  tbe  congrepilion, 
and  not  the  bicnrcby,  waA  tbe  repTTKntalive  of  tbe  Churcb; 
and  be  lougbt  faeoccforward  la  leoisaiiize  tbe  Swiaa  constitution 
on  the  principle!  of  repreacntallve  denwcracy  so  as  to  reduce 
the  wbolly  djqnvportiooate  vothig  powei  wblcb,  till  then,  the 
Forest  Cantoiu  bad  exerdscd.  He  argued  that  the  admbistra- 
tioo  of  the  Cborch  bclongi,  like  all  administration,  to  the  slate 
■utheritiet,  and  that  if  tfaese  go  wrong  it  then  lies  with  Christian 
people  to  dcpoae  them. 

On  tbe  md  of  April  1534  tbe  maiiiage  of  Zwingtl  witb  Amu 
Rcinhard  was  publicly  celebrated  in  the  cathedral,  though  for 
■ome  two  years  already  lie  had  had  her  to  wife.  Many  of  his 
coUeaiuc*  followed  his  example  and  Dpenly  jnade  profssion  ol 
nacriace.  In  tbe  August  of  that  yen  Zwin^  printed  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  tel  forth  bit  viewi  of  the  Lonl'i  Supper.  They 
proved  the  occasion  of  a  conflict  with  Luther  which  was  tiev^r 
•etded,  but  in  the  oieaotime  more  alieniion  was  attracted  by 
Zadngli'i  denundalkm  of  the  wonhip  ol  imigei  and  of  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  the  num.  Theic  pointt  irerc  discuiMd  at  a 
fresh  coogrcu  where  about  900  penoni  Kert  present,  and  where 
Vadian  UMcbim  von  Watt,  the  reformer  of  St  Gall)  pnsided. 
It  was  decided  that  image)  are  forbidden  by  Scripture  and  that 
the  mast  is  not  a  sacrifice.  Shortly  afterwards  tbe  Inugs  were 
Temoved  From  the  churches, 


:  abolished.    When  ■ 


wid  Zwingli  to 


Zurich  from  a  diet  held  I 

the  city  replied  thai  in  matter 

and  the  salvation  of  loull  the  would  brook  no  interference. 

When  a  new  embasiy  threatened  Zurich  with  eictusion  from 

tbe  union  the  began  to  make  preparations  for  war. 

nee.  la  March  1515  the 
'ytmike  TnK  aiuf  Falit 
Jfc/ifiM,  in  which  he  goes  over  all  the  topics  of  practical 
theology:  Like  others  of  the  Reformers  he  hid  b«n  led  inde- 
pendently lo  preach  juitiliratiaii  by  laith  and  lo  declare  that 
Jesui  Chriit  ma  the  one  and  only  Mediilor  between  sinful  man 
and  God;  but  his  construction  rested  upon  what  he  regarded  u 
biblical  concepliaiu  of  the  nature  of  Cod  and  man  rather  than 
upon  tuch  private  pcrtonal  eiperiences'aa  tboee  which  Luther 
had  made  basal.  In  (his  Commentary  there  appear  the  nulurc 
views  of  Zwingli  on  the  subject  of  tbe  Elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper-  He  was  quite  as  clear  at  Luther  in  repudiating  the 
medieval  doctrine  of  Iraniubstaotittioa,  but  he  declined  to 
accept  Luther's  teaching  that  Chtist'i  words  of  institution  re- 
qnired  the  belief  tbat  the  teal  Hesb  and  blood  of  Chtisl  co-eiiit 
ia  and  with  tbe  natural  elementa.  He  declared  that  Luiher 
imi  in  a  log,  and  that  Christ  had  warned  His  ditciples  against 


all  such  notlont,  and  had  proclaimed  that  by  faith  alone  could 
Hit  presence  be  received  in  a  feast  which  He  designed  to  be 
commemorative  and  tymbolical.  Efloru  to  re 
failed.  The  landgrave  ol  Kcsse  brought  the 
Logelher  in  vain  at  Marburg  in  October  1529,  ana  tne  wnoie 
Pntestanl  movement  broke  into  two  camps,  with  the  renhtbat 
the  attempt  made  at  Schmaikolden  in  1530  to  form  a  compre- 
hensive ingue  of  defence  against  all  foes  ol  (he  Retornuition 
was  fnutrated. 

But  the  dose  of  Zwingli't  life  was  brought  kbout  hy  trouble 
nearer  home.  The  king-ftit  unin  between  opposing  cnntou 
led  at  hist  lodvii  war.  lo  FebruMy  15JI  Zwingli  hunielf  urged 
the  Evangelical  Swiss  to  attack  tbe  Five  Caniont,  and  on  the 
10th  of  October  there  wat  fought  at  Kappel  »  battle,  disottrous 
to  the  Protestant  cause  and  fatal  to  its  leader.  Zwingli,  hbo  as 
chaplain  was  carrying  tbe  banner,  wat  struck  10  the  ground,  and 
was  later  despatched  in  cold  blood.  Hit  onrpte,  afici  tuSering 
every  indignity,  was  quartered  by  the  public  hengmao,  and 
burnt  with  dung  by  the  Romaniit  soldieta.  A  great  boulder, 
roughly  squaied,  lUnding  a  little  way  oS  the  rood,  marks  the 
place  wheie  Zwh^gli  feU.  Il  is  inscribed,  "  'Thty  may  kilt  the 
body  but  not  the  loul ':  so  spoke  on  thii  spot  Ulrich  Zwingli, 
■ho  for  truth  and  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  Christian  Church  died  a 
bem'sdeatb,  Oct.  11, 15J1." 

Zwinrii't  iheolagfcalview» ate eapnated  HIccioclhr  in  the  sixty- 
•n-en  thetet  pi^&bed  at  Zurich  in  luj,  and  at  iiater  length  in 
the  FirU  Hiltitk  Catfluien,  compiled  In  iu£  by  a  number  of  hit 
dLKjples.1  They  conlain  tbe  elenenlsof  Roomed  OS  dittinguubed 
from  Lulbecan  doctrine.  At  opposed  to  Luther,  ZwiDgli  intixed 
mole  firmly  on  the  supreme  authority  ol  Scripture,  a~*  * — ''~ 
pore  thoroughly  and  radically  with  the  medieval  Chur-"- 

z5Sn™a'" 
well  u  o 


adiolly  with  the  medievarChuiefa.    Luther 


as; 


(IJJ^;  SI 
M.  Schuk 

?hri«oH« 
MorikOfef 

KtalnKjIilafUit  fir  'fni.  TlmleiU  ■-  JCiritc.  yul  Zina|llaiw, 
■  P.  Schaff.  Crrctfr  >/  di<  EmhiiUciiI  ProlBla*!  Clrrtia.  p.  111. 
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ZWOLLE— ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 


published  twice  a  year  since  1897  at  ZCIrich.  S.  M.  Tackson's 
book  gives  a  chapter  on  Zwingli's  Thrology  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Foster, 
and  full  details  of  further  information  on  the  subject,  together 
with  a  list  of  modem  English  transUtioos  of  Zwingli's  works. 

(E.  At.*) 

ZWOLLB,  the  capital  of  the  piovince  of  Overysel,  Holland, 
OQ  the  Zwarte  Water,  and  a  junction  station  94}  m.  N.E.  of 
Harderwyk.  Fop.  (1905)  33,773.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
northern  and  eastern  canal  systems,  and  by  means  of  the  short 
canal,  the  Willemsvaart,  which  joins  the  Zwatte  Water  and  the 
Ysel,  has  regular  steamboat  communication  with  Kampen  and 
Amsterdam.  The  Groote  Rerk,  of  St  Michael  (first  half  of  the 
X5th  century)  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  of  which  an 
interesting  iith-century  bas-relief  remains.  The  churdi  con* 
tains  a  richly  carved  pulpit,  the  work  of  Adam  Straes  van 
Weilborch  about  1620,  and  there  is  besides  some  good  carving 
and  a  fine  organ  (1721).  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  also 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  X4th  century. 
The  modernized  town  hall  was  originally  built  in  1448.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  Sassen  Poort,  one  of  the  old  dty 
gates;  a  gild>house  (1571);  the  provincial  government  offices, 
containing  the  archives;  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  histoiy.    Thtee  miles  from  ZwoUe,  on  a  slight  eminence 


called  the  Agnietenbeig,  or  hill  of  St  AgatM^  oncsfe  stood  tk 
Augustinian  convent  in  which  Thomas  4  Kempas  spcst  tk 
greatest  part  of  his  life  and  died  in  1471.  ZwoUe  has  a  omsido- 
able  trade  by  river,  a  large  fish  maricet,  and  tlie  most  iapat- 
tant  cattle  market  in  Holland  after  Rottexdam.  The  dor 
important  industries  comprise  cotton  manufactures,  Inm  v«h. 
boat-building,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  tanning,  npe-miihi 
and  salt-making. 

ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  (Gr.  t^,  ferment),  a  tcnn  in  medidae, 
formerly  applied  to  the  dass  of  acute  inf«ictious  maladies.  As 
originally  employed  by  Dr  W.  Farr,  of  the  British  Re^stra- 
General's  de|Mirtment,  the  term  included  the  disesscs  which  woe 
"  epidemic,  endemic  and  contagious,"  and  were  regarded  e 
owing  their  origin  to  the  presence  of  a  morbific. principle  in  tk 
system,  acting  in  a  manner  analogous  to,  although  not  kkotkal 
with,  the  process  of  fermentation.  A  lajigc  number  of  diseases 
were  accordingly  included  tmder  this  designation.  The  ten, 
however,  came  to  be  restricted  in  medical  nomenclature  to  tk 
chief  fevers  and  contagious  diseases  (e.g.  typhus  and  t>'p)Ka2 
fevers,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  eryupdas,  didm. 
whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  ftc).  The  science  of  bacterid 
has  di^laced  the  old  fermentation  theory,  and  the  torn  Im 
practically  dropped  out  of  use. 
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